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ATHA'NARIC,  a  chief  or  uul^c  of  the  (ioths  wlio  liad 
Kttled  themselves  on  the  bordera  of  the  Koman  empire, 
north  of  the  Dauube,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
flaving  aiilwl  Pnioopiut  in  hii  nbellion.  the  Ootht  were 
attidnil  and  deftalM  by  th*  enperor  Vatent  in  369.  They 
tiien  sued  for  peace,  and  iiitt-niew  t<Kik  place  on  tins 
•WAsion  between  Valens  and  .Vthaiiano,  in  a  boat  in  ilio 
mridle  of  ihi-  Danube.  Some  years  af(er,  llie  Huns  luuiri<r 
mme  down  from  tbe  bank»  of  the  Volii;a.  threatening;  the 
UTTttory  of  the  Goths,  Athanaric  opposed  the  barbarians  at 
the  pamge  of  the  rivor  Oniorter.  but  be  wu  nirpnied>  and 
<Mi«edto  Ntiie  with  m  port  of  hie  fbllowers  into  tlw  fkst- 

oesMs  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  Tlie  rest  of  the  Gnths. 
onder  Fritigern.  threw  tliein^elvus  on  tiie  einjure  for  pro- 
tertion,  and  were  allowed  to  ero>s  the  Duimho  and  settle  in 
Tbrace.  They  al\erwards  qu  irrellid  with  the  emperor  Va- 
len«,  whom  they  defeated  and  killed  m  the  battle  of  Adrian- 

C;  in  Attgtut.  ajo.  378.  After  tbe  deatb  of  Fhtigem,  ami 
dtnttion  of  Tbeadoiiaii  to  die  empire,  Athanaric  who  had 
RMined  in  his  fastnesses,  was  elected  ktri^r  of  the  Goths. 
Be  then  concluded  a  peace  with  Thcodosius,  and  repaired 
lo  '^()n>tantinui)U'.  where  he  was  reeeived  « itli  tjreat  pomp, 
in^itnuary,  a.d.  3.il ;  but  having  surfeited  himKelf  at  the 
emperor  s  table,  he  soon  after  died,  and  « as  huricU  with 
S"»t  masnifioeooe  by  order  of  Theodosius.  (Gibbon,  r.  xxv.) 

ATHANAS  (Leach),  a  gentn  of  the  long-tailed  crus- 
tMiM,  baaiin^  much  lewmblance  to  Lysmata  (Risso), 
fim  vUdi  it  differs  in  having  the  first  pair  of  feet  of  larger 
»iiethan  the  rest ;  while  the  second  pair  of  Lysmata  are  the 
lir^t  It  is  small  in  size,  and  has  been  taken  on  the 
louih  coa-.t  of  Knt;laii(l  av\<\  on  the  shores  of  France. 

ATH AN  ASIAN  CREED,  or  ^mdo^um  Athanatia- 
num.  which  is  also  called  Croin  (he  words  of  its  befiinning 
^SgtMum  Qmaauim,  is  not  extant  in  the  works  of 
Adunaitas  (vbich  contain,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  98,  aeq.  another 
"fed,  statin;;  the  same  doctrine,  but  diflerently  expressed), 
M»di»  not  fiu.ttcd  by  contemporary  writers  ;  it  ^cvms  to  nefer 
'0  the  later  Nostorian  and  Eutychian  eoiitrovcrsies --has  a 
I'^tinized  characler.  or  it  sounds  xu  Greek  like  a  translation 
''  in  a  Latui  original,  and  appears  to  conUiti  phra-ses 
ukeii  final  wntingsof  Auga»tiiM»  the  bishop  of  Hippo, 
naice  we  eoDchkfo  fhat  it  was  composed  about  Che  middle 
«f  the  fifth  century.  Some  have  cupivoscd  that  Vineentius 
tCTinoMis;  others,  that  Venanuus  Fortunatus;  others 
»S«n,  that  Hilarius  Arelaten^is  wrote  what  is  now  called 
tbe  Alhanasian  creed.  According  to  Paschasius  (^uosnel, 
^  irgilius  of  l^^muH  who  has  been  considered  to  ha^'e  inler- 
|[wtd  the  piaMge,  l  John.  t.  7,  was  alio  the  author  of 
wAdwnamo  eraed. 

From  the  seventh  century  we  find  that  the  Athanasian 
^\ha$  lieen  comidercd  in  the  western  churches  to  be 
[he  inoit  ge:'.uiiiu  document  of  the  ecclesiastical  trinity. 

i(  remarkable  that  the  Athanasian  creed  wa&  not  intro- 
duced l>y  the  authority  of  eeckaiattlcal  councils,  nor  l>y  any 
*>^«i  coo^ulsioii.  Imt  WM  gvumUv  raomved  by  the  ftee 
VMiBtign  of  Um  dtanliM  Act  if  eoanined  a  comet  expo- 
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!«ition  of  christian  doctrine,  and  (liat  it  was  necessary  to  give 
some  ecclesiastical  dcBnitions  of  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  impoiluut  document  may  illustrate  the 
diflcrcnce  between  the  solution  of  an  historical  queafion 
concerning  authentieity,  and  one  invelvinf  the  internal  truth 
of  doctrinal  contents.  (See  Cave.  Ilistona  TJttrr.,  vol.  i. 
p.  tS9  :  Oudin,  rf**  Scriptor  Eccles.,  vol.  i.  p.  ;H  2  ;  Fabricu-,, 
Bihhiilh.  ()'r.,  vol.  v.  p.  297;  Montfaucon.  Prr/-/.  ad  Op. 
Athmunii ;  and  Schrockh, Kirchenge«ch.so\. xii.  pp.  *i3-'i52.) 
Sherlock  has  also  written  on  tbe  Athanasian  creed.  Di'. 
Waterland  supposed  it,  without  much  foundation,  to  have 
been  made  hf  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries ;  and  AtehWahepTi)- 
lotson  said,  *  The  church  were  well  rid  of  it.'  (See  ClurkcV 
Succession  of  Sacred  Literature:  Landon,  1830,  p.  271.) 
A  clelenre  of  the  .Athanasian  creed  on  physiulo^iical  prin- 
ciples, bv  Thomas  William  Chevalier.  Esq..  has  been  prmtetl 
in  the  Mimiing-  Watch,  and  publishol  separately  :  London. 
1830.  In  this  dissertation  a  surgeon  refutes  the  attack  of 
some  vHunyinen. 

Before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Athanasian 
Creed  had  become  so  well  known,  that  comments  were 
written  upon  if :  it  was  not.  however,  then  styled  the  Atha- 
na mil  Creed,  but  simply  the  Catholic  Faith.  Before  the 
expiration  of  another  century,  it  had  obtained  the  appellation 
which  it  has  since  preserved.  Itis  supposed  to  have  received 
the  epithet  *  Athanasian,'  on  account  of  its  reference  to  the 
subjects  of  the  controversy  between  the  orthodox  and  the 
Arians.  But  Atbanasius  himself  confined  his  exertions  to 
the  establishment  of  the  dty^trinc  of  the  incarnation,  and 
seems  not  to  have  ins^.'^ted  much  upon  the  doctrines  relative 
to  the  Spirit. 

This  creed  was  used  in  France  about  the  year  sao;  was 
received  in  Spain  about  a  hundred  }  ear;<  later,  and  in  Ger- 
many about  the  same  time.  It  was  both  said  and  sang  in 
England  in  tbe  tenth  century;  Was  oooimonly  used  is 
Italy  at  the  «q^ntie4k  of  that  eentmy,  and  at  Rome  a  little 
later. 

Many  learnc<l  men,  especially  Canlinal  Bona,  Petavius. 
Bcllanninc,  and  Rivet,  are  of  opinion  that  the  creed  which 
bears  ihu  name  of  Athanaiiius  was  really  the  produetiOB  of 
thatbiabop.  Baronios  maintains  this  opinioii,  and  augfeata 
that  it  was  composed  by  Athanasius  when  at  Rome,  aad 
offered  to  Julius  as  a  confession  of  his  faith. 

The  controversy  on  the  Athanasian  creed  has  produced 
111  Kn^hind  a  ^'reat  numlier  of  works:  the  most  learned 
and  impartial  work  on  this  subject  is, '  A  Critical  History  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed,'  by  Daniel  Waterland,  D.D. ;  the 
second editioBgeomoted and  improved:  Cambridgt^  1728. 

ATHANAnSIUS,  ST.,  miraamed  Apo^attew.wtt  one  of 

the  most  noted  divines  and  iheolojiical  contri  rrssalists  of 
the  fourth  century.  'Ihc  ecclesiastical  history  ol  tlial  period 
is  clnetly  <x»:upiea  with  the  narration  of  events  in  whlch  b* 
either  bore  a  part  or  was  closely  concerned. 

Athanasius  was  born  at  or  near  Alexandria,  about  tlie 
dose  of  the  third  oentonr-  Th«BeaediGtineaof8t.Maurgira 
A.0. 996  as  the  year  orhia  birth.  Sinann  telatea  diat  the 
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niotlier  of  Athana»ius  l>olontr^  *  nohle  Ali'xandniic 
family,  and  that  she  was  an  ulolater.  She  tjave  to  Athaun- 
kius  u  goodtciiUiralioii.  On  her  endeavouring  ta  persuade  her 
■on  to  tnarry,  he  wuuld  not  listen  to  her  advice.  The  mother 
tk«D  amtlad  his  chatti»)r  ta  intradueiDg  hvloto  into  his  a^^- 
ments ;  Imt  Atlisinnus  noe^ei  them  and  diw«  them  away. 
The  mother  now  invited  a  SaViiL';ui  mairirian  to  dine  with  him  ; 
but  this  sorcerer  told  her  that  Alhaaasius  was  already  u 
Galilroan  iH-vond  tliu  power  of  magic,  and  that  he  wniiki 
become  a  great  man.  After  ncai  inf;  this,  the  mother  intro- 
duced Athanasius  to  the  Patriarch  Alexander,  and  was 
baptaod  with  bw  ma.  The  miother  died,  and  Athuaaims, 
like  another  Samuel,  mnanied  with  the  pattiareh.  Ra* 
finus,  in  his  coiitir  it  i  )f  the  ccrlesiastiral  history  of  Eu- 
acbiiis,  relates,  thai  .lihanasiiuis,  while  yet  a  boy,  baptized 
other  boys  in  ]day,  and  that  this  first  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  ol  Alexander,  who  became  bishop  of  Alex- 
BIMlriB«  A.D.  313,  and  was  the  nineteenth  patriarch  of  that 
•M.  TUs  atateiaeQt  is  rapported  by  tb«  BenedictiDe  cditoia 
ef  the  work*  of  Athanasius,  by  Tillemont.  J.  A.  Sehmidt, 
S.  Bavnat;f',  and  others,  but  is  n'jccted  by  many  on  the- 
(rr  iiiiid  i)t  there  being  an  anachrouij»m  in  as&igning  the 
childliLiod  nt'  Athanasiua  to  the  period  of  AleMmday'appaiau 
sion  of  the  bialiopric. 

llie  writing  of  Athanasiua  pnive  that  he  received  a 
learned  educatioD,  and  that  be  wai  eeqtuuntcd  with  both 
ttm  theoloffical  and  prafiine  literature  or  his  age :  though 
Grei^rius  of  Na/:anzus  praise*  the  coiitL-nipt  of  .Vthanasius 
for  heathen  learninn.  Duriiii^  some  part  uf  his  earher  hfe, 
Athanasius,  attracted  by  tlie  trreat  reputation  of  St.  An- 
thony, led  for  a  time  an  ascetic  life  with  that  celebrated  an- 
chorite. In  whatever  way  the  notice  of  Alexander  was  first 
attracted,  Athanaiiua  early  eomdiated,  and  by  hia  ^ilities 
retained,  the  tivoor  of  that  prelate,  who  raiwd  him  rapidly 
from  llio  lower  ecclesiastical  de^^rees  to  the  olHce  of  deacon, 
and  employed  him  as  an  as.^istuiit  ii)  his  literary  under- 
takings. In  the  Synod  held  at  Alexandna,  a  d.  ■'! 'J  1 ,  against 
the  Arians,  Athanasius  occupied  the  fourth  place  among 
the  deacons  of  tlic  Alexandrine  church.  In  a.d.  325  he 
waa  archdeaoon,  and  exerted  considerable  intlnenceover  his 
biabopk  Akoonder,  and  the  proeeedinga  at  Nieva.  In  that 
svnoa  he  represented  his  bishop  u^ainst  the  Arian  party, 
itcre  Athanasius  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  by  his 
pii',\errtil  refutation  of  Ariani^m  :  and  notw  itii^laixUn'^  his 
youth,  he  was  from  this  time  considered  the  first  ehaiii]v.uii 
of  the  orthodox  church.  Alexander  died  in  April,  a.u  o2G  ■ 
and  in  the  same  vear  Athanasius  was  unanimously  clioseti 
bishop  of  Alexandria  by  the  other  orthodox  bishops  and  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that 
in  thoM  days  the  clergy  and  laity  concurred  in  the  choice 
of  ecclesiastical  superiors.  It  is  relatc<l  that  Athanasius, 
antieipahnii;  that  he  tiii!,dil  be  eleeted,  concealed  himself 
durin*,'  si\  months,  and  oidy  re-appeared  when  he  expected 
that  the  vacant  see  would  be  already  filled.  Aooording  to  the 
Arian  statements,  Athanasius  was  consecrated  Mshdp  with 
tUegal  aaoiecy.  It  is  probable  that  the  numerous  parties  of  I 
the  Meletians  and  Arians  oppoeed  the  appointment  of ! 
Alhanri«iiis ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  at  this  peri- d  the  ortho-  I 
dux  party  preponderated.  A  synodal  repurl,  which  sUites  ' 
the  pLirtu'ulars  of  the  bishops'  proceedings  in  the  chniro  ut 
the  new  bishop  of  Alcxanuria,  still  exists,  and  has  been  i 
appended  to  the  works  of  Athaneanili 

Athanasius,  aa  the  twentieth  metropolitan  of  Alexandria 
and  Pkitrlarch  of  eastern  Africa,  obtained  an  extensivo  sphere 
for  exertion  in  Egypt,  Libya,  ai- 1  iI  ■  Pentapolis,  the  first 
raiik.  after  thu  Uuiitun  bishop,  and  tiiu  hi^hcAt  ecclesiastical  ' 
dii^nity  in  the  East;  but  he  was  snrrouiuled  by  bitter  oppo- 
nents, against  whom  he  endeavotired  to  put  in  execution 
tbe  decrees  of  Nicaw. 

About  Kjt.Si6  (accofding  toiome  nekonings :  see  Aavs- 
itNiA.  vol.  i  after  the  oonrerrion  of  the  Ethiopians  to 
christi-'-niv.  .  Athmiasius  w:-nt  Fruinentius,  who  was  instru- 
ment.ii  lii  iheir  conver-dun,  as  iheir  first  bishop.  But  the 
joy  winch  this  event  occasioned  to  Athanasius  was  marred 
by  the  increase  of  power  obtaincil  at  this  Ume  by  the 
Arian  party.  Among  the  most  formidable  opponents  of 
Atbanesius  was  Eusebius.  bisbop  of  Nieomedla,  who  heviog 
been  pseviously  deposed  on  aeeoant  of  his  Arian  senti- 
ments, was  reinsuted  a.d.  ."Jat.  and.  in  eonjunrtion  wilh 
the  Mcletians,  obtained  considerable  uilluence  at  the  court 
©f  C'finslantine.    Athan;is.us  dec'ined  to  e.miply  with  the 

proposal  of  Eusebius  to  re-admit  Arius  into  church  com- 
ntwion,  end  letoctodtbe  thiwli«rthe  mpener  by  letoriag 


to  t)if'  Nicene  tletrees.    From  this  time  the  Meletians  ani 
Eiisebian^t  sought  the  ruin  of  Athanasius.    In  a.d.  3.t-  tbey 
accused  him  before  the  emperor  of  having,  without  tlic  im- 
perial sanction,  imposed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  churches,  taxes 
upon  linen ;  of  aJfordin^  pecuniary  aid  to  the  rebels ;  oi 
oMering.  durinff  a  vtsimtion  ef  the  ifareotic  congregations, 
that  tlie  chalice  nf  the  Meletian  bishop,  Ischer&s,  should  be 
broken,  and  that  his  liturgical  vnliinics  should  be  burned  ;  of 
ha\in';  caused  tlie  .Meletjan  bishi<p  Arsenius  to  be  mur- 
dered :  and  of  having  employed  the  oand  of  Aneniae.  when 
sovervd  iVom  bis  bttly,  mr  rosgical  purpoiet.  AllMnasius 
refitted  the  fint  tm  erwemHeoa  by  viuuMM»  piwred  that 
Tseheras  was  not  a  leglthnately  ofduned  priest  at  the  tiiBe 
of  this  episcopal  visitation,  ana  that  hin  chalice  was  not  an 
ecclesiastical  chalice.    His  succes^i  in  refutmg  the  lust 
charge  was  complete:   Arsenius  was  stili  alive,  aii«l  with 
two  nands.   But  this  acquittal,  and  the  imperial  letters, 
which  fully  eeblkowli^ged  his  innocence  and  justified  his 
proceedingj^  waie  insufficient  to  defend  him  against  new 
attacks.*  TlieBasaUsns  itidnmd  the  emperor,  a.d.  334.  to 
cite  him  before  a  synod  at  Cesarira  ;  hnt  Athanasius  refused 
to  appear  before  this  tribunal,  in  which  his  op|Kiiit'uls  were 
at  the  same  time  accusers  and  judges.  The  emperor,  inm  h 
displeased  by  his  disobedience,  commanded  bim  to  apf>ear 
before  a  synod  at  Tyre,  a.d.  .336,  to  which  Atbinaiius  went 
with  forty-nine  bishops.  The  former  charges  «ne  repeeted, 
but  the  ])re«enee  of  Arsenius  again  disprowd  Ae  aeentation 
of  mil  rder.  Fri'sh  crinies  werf  n  -v  imputed  to  him  :  a  woman 
with  whom  it  was  alletred  liui  llie  bishop  of  Alfxaiidna 
had  committed  fornicati>in,  was  brouRhl  forward,  but  wbeu 
confronted  with  Athanasius,  she  mistook  for  the  bishop 
a  friend  who  assisted  in  hie  defbuoOt  *od  thus  oonunitted 
herself  as  »  iUse  aocuser.    Frnding  that  ehargee  ft«m 
which  he  had  already  been  acqtntted  were  perpetually 
revived,  and  that  new  accusations  were  inventeo,  ho  eon* 
sidtrtd  cvtu  his  lite  to  be  endangered ;  and  therefore,  before 
tbe  accusation  about  the  broken  chalue  had  been  fully  in- 
vestigated, and  durint;  the  absencu  uf  the  Ariaa  bisbop« 
sent  to  Mareotis  to  e.\.uu  nc  into  the  charges  relative  to 
Ischeras,  he  secretly  retired,  ujjder  tbe  protection  of  tbe 
imperial  plenipotentiary,  from  Tyre  to  Constantinople.  The 
synod  of  Tyre,  notwithstanding  the  protesUtiw  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Mareotic  clergy,  decreed  the  deposition  and  excom- 
munication of  Athanasius.  and  his  exile  from  .Vlexandria : 
tbey  grounded  their  sentence  ua  hia  duiubtxiieace  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  emperor ;  want  of  respect  to  the  synod ;  and 
alleged  desecration  of  eeclesiastical  vosseiSk  The  enperur. 
desirous  of  doing  jostieo  to  Aa  bishop  of  AlSMmdria.  cited 
the  judges  of  Tyre  to  account  in  his  own  pnaenee  fer  the 
sentence  which  tltey  had  pronounced.  The  bishops  pleaded 
in  justification  of  their  sentence,  and  induced  the  euiperi-r 
to  banish  Athanasius  to  rKNes,  .\  d.  336.    This  tieriteme 
was  procured  by  means  of  a  new  accusation  against  him, 
that  of  having  impeded  the  exportation  of  corn  from  Alex- 
andrie  to  ConsUntinople.    AthanHaieo  himself  states  that 
the  emperor  exiled  him  in  order  to  protwet  him  fiom  the 
rage  of  his  enemies.  The  bishopric  of  Alexandria  remaiaed 
vacant  by  the  express  cunirnand  of  the  euipcrnr. 

Atliaiiasius  wa.-*  well  received  at  Treves  by  Constans ; 
anil  here  he  liad  many  opportunities  of  strengthening  iiis 
party  in  the  West,  aud  fre(}uent  means  of  comraunicatitig 
with  Egypt.  Athanasius  wrote  at  this  time  a  letter  to  the 
bishop  Swapiooonthodeathof  Ariue.  TheAlexandriaiM 
deeply  rooumcd  the  absence  of  their  ranch-revered  bishop: 
Ihey  puthetically  add^e^^l■d  the  crnporor,  pleading:  for 
Ills  restoration- -an  appe.d  which  was  secuiideil  by  the  re- 
presentations of  the  celebrated  and  esteemed  hermit  An- 
thony. The  banished  buliop  was  recalled,  and  restored  to 
his  see,  a.d.  339.  after  haviog  travelled  through  Ger- 
many, Fannonia,  Mmsia.  and  llitace.  to  Censtantinople ; 
and  from  tbenoe  dmntgh  Bitbynia.  Cappadoeia,  Syria,  and 
Palestine,  to  Egypt.  Cuistanfinc  had  .joncedwl  tlii-.  p^jlut 
shortly  before  bis  death,  but  the  .aciuil  re-.t*)ratiun  of  Alha- 
n.usius  did  not  take  place  until  t'ne  reivrn  of  his  sons.  The 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  received  their  I  ny  absent  bishop 
with  joyful  enthusiasm,  but  found  that  iiie  deinonslratioa 
of  their  grateful  aOsction  could  not  indues  him  to  relax  the 
reins  oC  discipline,  and  that  his  past  miafortanes  had  not 
taught  him,  in  the  tea>t  <lcjrroi',  to  compromise  the  cau»e 
which  he  liad  t  spoused.  Atu.iu<u>iU3  deposed  throughout  his 
own  putnaichaie  the  .\riau  bishops,  and  put  orilnxlox  pre- 
lates in  their  place.  By  his  intluence  he  also  eflecled  sinu- 
1k  flhsi^  lit  Other  bMhopoea.  Ihe  InieUeae  iMMMad 
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prolifebl*  that,  aurinif  tbii  y'uSt  of  Athanasius  to  Rume. 

miiit  of  moOMtieUni.  But,  vbile 
or  iDonastienDi,  Athanainis  did  not 


i&gaiiMt  the  MtBiB  of  AthaiiiatDa,  alleging  fkat  ihm  do^ 
cre«  of  the  synod  of  Tyre  remained  unrepealed.  Tliey  re- 
vived the  forrner  accuaations.  and  added  the  charge  of  hav- 

:n'Z  ioUl,  for  his  own  botu-fit,  iIil'  ^r.nn  and  com  Dfloii^iug 
10  the  church  and  (he  poor.  They  also  imputed  to  his  insli- 
giation  the  popular  disturbances  whicli  took  place  on  hi.s  rc- 
toro.  The  Eu^ebian  party,  intending  to  embarrass  Atbana- 
arot  itill  ftirtber,  brought  back  to  Alexandria  the  Arian 
biahop  Pistns,  whom  Alexander  had  exiled ;  and  finding  that 
the  new  Roman  emperor  of  the  East,  Constantius,  sided  with 
thi'  ii.  thr(>atencd  more  viuU-nt  racaisures.  Nearly  a  hundred 
of  ibe  buhops  in  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  appeared 
at  a  sTuod  summoned  by  Athanasiu.^,  and  reflited  in  a 
>rnodal  letter  the  accusations  of  the  Eusebians,  a.i>.  340. 
They  bore  a  noble  testimony  in  his  favour,  and  culled  upon 
tiM  wbde  of  Cbhstendomto  lite  in  bia  defence.  Athanuaius 
despatched  messengers  to  Jvlnis,  Mthop  of  Romo ;  and  the 
Eu-j^liinn-s  at  the  same  time  sent  dcli  ^.i;o>  to  Julius,  re- 
qocrftting  him  to  recognise  Piatus.  Thus  were  tbo  Human 
ind  other  VMtem  chnicliM  invclvod  in  tlie  AthanasUn 
Oi>ntest. 

Athanasius  went  again  to  Rome  in  the  year  340,  accom- 
mn  ied  b y  a  few  monka,  in  order  to  atlend^tM  ajrood  eonvened 
or  Pop«  jnliut.  Antonr.  the  eateemed  (Hend  and  n«ered  in- 

ttmetor  of  the  early  maiihuHldf  At  lianasius,  having  collected, 
»bt>ut  the  rear  305.  a  sfx  ii  ty  ul  u-l.trums  recluses  fnjm  amon^,' 
tl:r  h(  v:i  I ;  I  -  i  T  A Ci'ira,  associated  them  iiil  /  a  CDiuinuiiity 
»ettled  in  Kj'ypt,  and  regulated  thetr  mode  of  life  by  nvii  uaii 
ltiq{Mlw  rUKl.  Banmius  maintaian.  and  bia  opinion  is  the 
noH  gonoraUy  iceeived,  that  it  was  Atbaiuaiua,  «bo^  about 
the  year  340,  trnisplanted  the  legulnr  imNuutieinatitotions 
from  F?vpt  into  Italv.  and  crrrtcd  the  fin-^t  tr.(in:istei}  :it 
Rome  iMabillon,  Prirf.  mt  A'  tn  Sunrioniin  :  'jni.  B''tiedicl. 
torn.  i.  p.  1',  S.<-.i  C)t{)er  o])itiii)ii>  as-,iL;n  diflerent  localities 
to  the  first  European  monastic  community.    It  L<  however 

ezeited  there  the 
■pprorinit  the  pittottee 

sanction  or  overlook  its  abuses.  Amongst  many  instances 
of  his  discreet  interference  and  counsel,  ho  thus  writes  to  a 
nsonk  who  had  Ijteti  unniinied  to  ti  bishopric,  but  who 
nought  to  iivoid  ihu  labouis  of  the  office: — 'A  bishop  may 
l>olh  abstain  from  wine  and  fast  frequently.  We  have 
known  both  fasting  bishops  and  iisasting  monks.  We  have 
known  both  bishops  who  abatalned  from  wine,  and  monka 
who  indulged  in  it.  Many  among  the  bishops  have  not 
entered  into  matrimony;  while,  on  the  contrary,  many  monks 
hav©  bcciT'tiie  fathers  of  chilrlren.  Let  every  one,  therefore, 
flgbt  how  be  will  the  gixxl  ti^ht.     (/'.>>.  ad  Dnfeont.) 

Athanasius  also  seriously  refuted  tiie  iinhst  reet  opinions 
ofaome  on  the  subject  of  matrimoDy,  and  assigned  tn  ench 
Hate  of  cehbacy  and  nmlriniony  ita  own  place  in  the  m-di- 
Moeo  of  Chid.  Many  vmom  note  greatly  offiended  by 
Hbh,  and  aerieinly  bUiniea  Atbanarina. 

.Ttilios  had  declared  himself  in  favour  nf  .\thaiiasius,but.  in 
tiicuphaQco  vmh  the  refjue^t  of  the  Eusehiaii  delegates,  he 
appointed  a  synod  tn  ho  ladd  at  R<inu'.  But  liefure  the  asscni- 
i4ina  of  this  synod  the  Kuseluans  had  convened  another  at 
AmSwhi  AJ).341,  iti  \vlnrh  it  was  declare<l  that  Athanasius 
vu  fbravor  aKoludod  ftam  the  biaboprio  of  Alexandria. 
They  oflhred  the  Taeanttee  fint  to  Eumbhiaof  Etneaa; 
and  on  hit  decliiiins  the  offer,  if  wic;  In'sinw  ed  tipon  Gre- 
gory L'l'  Cappadocia,  who,  us!»lsted  by  tlie  inipcnal  trc>op<i, 
expelled  Athanasius  (who  had  returned  fr  iin  Rome,  and 
held  private  meeting*  with  his  followers)  from  Alexandria 
about  Eaater,  A.n.341,  and  committed  many  aete  «f  vUlelMO 
Munat  the  UomomHaata.  Phiiegriua,  the  Roman  governor 
of  Alexandria,  eotnUning  hie  efforts  with  those  of  uregorr, 
toujht  the  life  of  Athanasius,  who  lied  fur  refuge  to  Rome.  In 
tae  sauie  year  Julius  held  at  Rome  u  synod  of  flfly  bishops, 
which  rejected  all  the  accusations  nzainst  Athanasnis,  and 
le-admitted  him,  with  high  encomiums,  into  church  com> 
munion .  J  ulius  wrote  e  nergetically  to  the  Eusebian  bishops 
ia  behalf  of  Attaaoaaius,  but  in  vain ;  and  even  after  the 
death  of  Busriuni,  his  party  and  ^at  of  the  Avians  stiU  to* 
tained  ito  much  power  as  to  render  impracticable  the  return 
(rf  Athanasius  to  Alexandria.  The  cause  of  Athanasius 
vas  the  mure  t-nr  umbered  with  difficulties  by  the  tuiiuiltu- 
ous  manner  in  which  bis  adherents  demandt-d  his  rcntura- 
tion.  The  ex-primate  of  Alexandria  while  resident  at  Rome 
applied  to  Ckmstana.  the  emperor  of  tbs  itett,  for  protection. 
Constane  Mvaral  tinea  grated  him  «  private  andionce. 
Iho  MUM  of  AthanariiM  nae  eipoiitad  by  moat  of  the 


oeeidental  prelates,  and  Hhm  ondosvoais  oPdM  BnseUaiui  to 

obtain  11  l  omproniiskip  peace  were  defeated.  Ath.itiasiua 
would  agree  to  no  peace  which  ^^nH  not  t«a8cd  upon  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Nicene  IIuiuodusios.  By  his  ))eise- 
verance  in  this  demand  be  obtained  the  reputation  of  a 
martyr  for  orthodoxy.  AthaaoHos  dieadea  oompnNniia 
more  than  schism. 

On  the  demand  of  Conitans,  a  synod  was  convened  at 
Sardica  in  the  dominions  of  the  Western  Emperor,  but  oit 
the  liorders  of  the  two  imperial  territories,  a.d.  346. 
Ninety  four  bij-hops  I'f  the  West  and  seventy  six  bi^liops 
from  Uie  £a»t  ti^tieaibicd  there.  The  iriend^  of  Athana- 
sius claimed  thai  he  should  take  his  seat  and  vote  among 
the  congregated  bbbops.  The  orientals  required  that  bo 
should  appear  as  a  yet  anacquitted  defendant  Upon  this 
point  of  dispute  the  mntest  ran  so  highi  that  most  of  the 
eastern  bishops  left  Sardica  and  retired  to  Philippopolis. 
The  ortlii  il  \  1  iNhops  remained  at  Sardica,  and  acquitted 
Aihuuaiiuj  ol  ibe  charges  brought  against  him.  The 
bishops  assembled  at  Philippopolis,  as  a  reUiliatiun  lor  their 
own  excommunication  and  de|)osition  pronounced  by  tLd 
adherents  of  Athaiiasiuii,  excommunicated  the  bishops  at 
Saidica.  The  aj-nod  at  Saidioa  will  bo  always  xemsmfaered 
as  having  first  established  and  promulgatad  the  eaaons 
rerr.piii.sint;  tlic  ncrht  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator in  all  cases  concern niji  the  depor-ilion  ol  liwliapK, 

Athanasius  remained   during:   a  cun^nJerallle  time  at 
Aqutlcia,  and  obtained  much  intlueuce  with  the  emperor 
Coiistans.    By  means  of  strong  threats,  that  prince  in- 
duced his  bnmier  Conatantius  to  re-instate  the  orthodox 
bishops  who  had  been  exiled  by  the  Basebians.  Athaaa^ 
-lu!'.  after  a  thrice-repeated  invitation,  repaired  to  the 
court  uf  the  eastfirn  empire,  the  imperial  sincerity  being 
:  attested  by  the  oflieer-.  of  state,  and  evidenced  b\  tiie  public 
and  imperative  orders  which  were  issued  for  the  recall  of 
all  the  banished  adherents  of  Athanasius,  the  restilutkn 
j  of  their  privilegeSt  and  the  aoknowledgt»ent  of  their  inuo- 
oenee,  aeeompanied  by  the  revenal  of  lul  illegal  proceedings 
of  the  adverse  party.    Constantius  received  the  venerable 
primate  with  seeming  pleasure  and  approbation,  asking 
'  from  him  the  siti^-le  com'e>>ion  of  permission  to  the  Ariaiig 
to  hold  public  worship  m  one  church  in  Alexandria.  Atha- 
nasius replie<l  to  this  rct^ucst  by  the  nullifying  promise  to 
grant  it  on  condition  that  a  similar  liberty  should  be  allowed 
r  to  the  orthodox  party  in  every  city  tbrouf^hout  the  empire. 

Athanasius,  on  his  return  to  Alexandria,  passed  through 
Jerusalem,  and  was  there  re-admitted  Into  church  commu- 
nion by  sixteen  hi^hl)l>s.    In  his  proijre^-.  he  dejiosed  the 
Arian  bishops,  and  substitutt>d  at  thetr  rouiti  L'<:cleHiaatics  of 
the  orthodox  faith.    On  his  arrival  at  Alexandria  he  was 
welcomed  with  the  most  joyful  enthusiasm.   Tlie  bishops 
Ursacius  and  Valens  recanted  their  accusations,  and  otheiS 
i  of  the  inimical  prelates  sought  his  fkvour  and  forgiveness, 
I  Hie  powerful  protecUon  of  Conatantius  procured  him  so 
much  tranquillity  that  he  was  able  U  ci>nvene  ;i  >ynod  at 
■  Ali-\aiulria,  in  which  the  decrees  of  bar<hca  were  confirmed. 
The  voar  S.^!  was  marketl  by  the  untimely  death  of 
Con^tan^i,    The  hatred  to  Athanasius,  which  the  power  of 
Coui)tans  had  restrained,  again  broke  forth  with  redoubled 
I  force,  after  all  fear  ftom  the  ptetensions  of  Magnentius  had 
I  snbaided.   Athanasius  was  charged  with  having  excited 
enmity  between  the  imp'rial  brothers.  Tliis  charge  seemed 
to  have  lioaie  foundatii>n,  as  (  onslans  hail,  m  behalf  of 
Athanasius,  interfered  with  the  ^^'ovenitnent  of  C'on>taniius. 
While  a  rival  disputed  the  empire  of  the  west,  (Jonstiiiitius 
Mpeared  as  theftiandof  Atha  nusuis  ;  but  as  s<x>n  as  the 
conntenaiMo  of  the  vencrot&i  bishop  of  Alexandria  ceased 
to  be  of  importance  to  the  policy  of  Constantiiia,  Athanasius 
fnnnd  that  he  ranked  as  both  the  perflonol  and  the  theolo- 
gical enemy  of  the  emperor. 

The  sentence  of  Tyre  could  sjill  be  ur|.'ed  against  him; 
but,  anxiotj'?  for  the  consent  of  the  western  clturch,  C  >astan- 
tius  summoned  a  synod  at  Aries,  a.d.  35.1,  and  another, 
A.D.  356,  of  300  bishops,  at  Milan.  '  Corruptioo,  tlie  most 
infidliUe  symptmn  of  eonstitntional  liberty,  was  snoeeisfully 
practised:  honnui^.  fjifts,  and  imnntnilies  were  nffered  atid 
accepted  as  the  price  of  an  epi.-k-opal  vote;  and  the  con- 
demnation of  the  .Alexandrian  primate  was  artfully  repre- 
sented as  the  only  measure  wliirh  could  restore  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  cathflllo  church  Tlic  friends  of  Athnna- 
sius  were  not  however  wanting  to  their  leader  or  to  their 
cause.  With  a  manly  spirit,  vhkh  the  sanctity  of  their 
charaeter  rsndored  less  dangerons,  they  maintained  in  pub> 
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lio  debate  and  in  private  conference  with  the  cmpemr,  the 
«lM1ltl  obligation  of  religion  and  justice.    They  declared 
that  neither  the  hope  of  his  favour  nor  the  fiear  of  hia  dia< 
pleasure  should  ]n«vail  on  them  to  join  in  the  rondemnatiim 
of  an  .-ibsent,  an  innocent,  ;i  n">|)fitaV)lfi  brother.  They 
aftiriued,  wuh  appar«nt  reason,  tliat  the  illejial  and  obsolete 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Tyre  hail  \oi\t^  since  hccn  tacitly 
aboliahed  by  the  imperial  edicts,  the  honourable  re-esta- 
bliflhOMOt  of  the  archbishop  of  AUotNadria,  and  tiie  ailence 
or  neratatioii  of  his  moat  claiiiwmit  idvenntiei.  The^ 
•Uef^d  that  his  innoeenco  Had  been  attested  hy  the  nnam- 
mnus  bi^hnps  of  Egypt,  and  had  liecn  arki  r  ->  1,  'l'i  1  ;ii  the 
cftuncils  of  Rome  and  Sardic^i  bv  the  ini]).irli.il  jui'i^;(iiciii  of 
the  Latin  church.    They  deplored  the  hanl  condition  of 
Athanasiu:^.  who,  after  eiyoying  so  many  years  bis  seat,  his 
ivpiitauon,  and  the  aeeiiiiiig  confldenee  of  his  sovereign, 
was  again  called  upon  to  conflate  the  moat  groundless  and 
oxtimvagant  aeeusations.    Their  language  was  specious ; 
their  conduct  was  honourable ;  but  in  this  long  and  obsti- 
nate contest,  which  fixed  the  eyes  of  a  whole  euipLru  on  a 
single  bishop,  the  ccclo.'iiastical  factions  Were  prepared  to 
<inrri(lce  truth  and  justice  to  the  more  interetiting  object  of 
defending  or  reiaoving  the  intrepid  champion  of  the  Nioene 
Mih.  The  Arians  still  thought  it  |irudiNit  to  disguise  in 
ambiguous  language  their  real  sentiments  and  designs; 
but  the  nrfhodi).v  bishops;,  armed  with  the  favour  of  the 
people,  und  the  dccrvvs  of  a  g<3ni!ral  council,  insisted  on 
every  occasion,  and  particularly  at  Milan,  that  their  adver- 
saries should  purge  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  heresy, 
before  they  presumed  to  axnigu  ^  couiuetof  Atbanaaitte/ 
(Gibbon,  chap,  xxL) 

*  The  oouneils  of  Aries  and  Milan  vere  not  dissoliwd  till 
the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  been  solemnly  con- 
demned and  ocposod  by  t!ie  jud^^ment  of  the  \vi\-,tern  as 
>veU  as  of  ilie  eastern  cliurch.  A  fonnuhiry  of  consi;nt  was 
transmitted  by  the  messengers  of  state  to  tlie  absent 
bishops :  and  all  those  who  refiised  to  submit  their  private 
omaton  to  the  public  and  incited  wisdom  of  the  councils 
or  Arios  and  lulan  were  hnmediatBlv  banished  by  die  em- 
peror, who  affected  to  exocute  the  (lecre<'s  of  the  catholic 
church.  Among  those  prelates  who  led  the  honourahle 
band  of  confes-sors  and  exiles,  Liherius  of  Rome.  Osius  of 
Cordova,  Paulanus  of  Treves,  Diouysius  of  Milan.  Euse- 
Uua  of  Veiodltt^  Lmeifer  of  Cagliarl,  aad  Hilary  of  Poitiers,^ 
texf  deserve  to  be  paitienlarly  distincuished.  The  emi- 
nent station  of  Libcnins.  who  (governed  tha  capital  of  the 
empire:  the  personal  merit  and  long  experience  of  the 
venerable  Osius,  who  wa.^  rev  ered  asi  the  favourite  of  the 
i:reat  ConsUmtine,  and  the  lather  of  the  Nicene  faith,  placed 
those  prelates  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  church ;  and  their 
ezample,  either  of  submission  or  resistance,  would  probably 
he  imitated  by  the  epiaoopal  crowd.  But  the  repeated 
attempts  of  the  emwnor  to  seduce  or  to  intimidalB  the 
bishops  ofRome  and  Cordova  were  fur  some  time  ineffectual. 
The  Spaniard  deokrod  himself  ready  to  suffer  under  Con- 
Btantius.  as  he  had  suffored  threescore  years  before  under 
his  grandfather  Maximian.  The  Roman,  in  the  presence 
of  his  sovereign,  asserted  the  innocence  of  Athanasius  and 
his  own  freedom.  The  resolution  of  Liberius  and  Osius 
was  at  length  subdued  hf  tbe  hardships  of  exile  and  con- 
finement. Tho  Roman  pontiff  purchased  his  return  by 
some  criminal  compliances,  and  afterwards  expiated  his 
guilt  by  a  seasonable  repentance.  Persuasion  and  violence 
were  employed  to  extort  the  reluctant  signature  of  thedecre- 
pid  bishop  of  Cordova,  whose  strength  was  broken,  and 
whose  faculties  were  perhaps  impaired  by  the  weight  of  a 
hundred  years.  The  nil  of  Liberius  and  Osius  reflected  a 
brighter  Iu<stre  on  the  ftmuMia  of  those  bishops  who  still 
adhered  with  unshalwn  fldelity  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius 
and  religious  truth."  tGibbon.  ibid.) 

The  next  stej)  was  to  remov  e  Athanasius  himself — a  pur- 
pose long  held,  but  restrained  by  fear  of  popular  resentment 
at  the  removal  of  a  beloved  and  respcctod  pastor.  Even 
when  sanctioned  by  tho  decrees  of  the  Latin  ehuich.  Con- 
atanthia  did  nol  dan  to  give  bis  written  sanction  to  tiw 
order  ftr  the  displacement  of  Athanasius.  The  unsitmed 
decree  could  reasonably  be  rejected,  and  the  bishop  refused 
the  iuvitation  of  the  municipal  governor  to  ab<licat(j.  A 
nominal  agreement  was  interposed  for  the  suspi-nsion  of 
proceediugs  till  the  emperor's  real  intention  should  be  de- 
clared; but  this  proved  but  a  stratagem  to  ltdl  the  vigi- 
lanoe  of  tha  Athanaaian  inlefest.  The  capital  was  sut^ 
ramdod  and  enlsnd  bv  the  imperial  troops.  During  four 


months,  under  the  guise  of  zeal  for  religion,  iavag«n  the 
nio»t  horrible  were  carried  on  within  the  walla  of  Alexandria. 
Athanasius  with  difficulty  saved  his  life  by  means  of  •  rapid 
and  secret  flight.  George,  who  was,  according  to  Athana- 
sivis  and  Gregory  Naaiunzen,  a  native  of  C a])piidociu.  but 
who,  according  to  .\mmianus  Marcellinus,  waa  i>prun^  from 
a  tanner  atKpiphaneia  ni  Cdicia  u  roan  regardless  alike  of 
rcdigion  and  humanity,  was  placed  in  the  episcopal  chair*  and 
caused  the  horrid  and  dfafg^ceful  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
crime  which  had  Ih-cu  enacted  in  Alexandria  l»  be  repefttod 
in  ninety  of  the  episc«)pal  cities  of  Egypt. 

During  six  years  Athanasius  evaded  the  pui-buii-  ^A'  the 
imperial  emissaries.  lived  concealed  ehiell\  aiiiont; 

tho  monks  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  who  chose  rather  to  die 
than  betray  their  revered  associate.  Sometimes  he  ayt- 
proached  near  the  towns  in  order  to  learn  the  proceedings 
of  his  enemies.  While  thus  pniaeribed  and  puisued,  he 
wrote  and  dronlated  his  letters  against  the  Ariann  addreaaed 
to  the  bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  others  of  liis  con- 
troversial treatises.  Gihl-on  bus  eloquently  described  the  ro- 
mantic adventures  of  Athanasius  during  this  period.  At  ha  ■ 
nasius  was  at  last  recalled  from  his  seclusion  by  tho  per- 
mission given  by  the  emperor  Julian  to  the  exiled  biabopa 
to  return  to  their  sees.  The  first  care  of  Athanasiua  waa 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  orthodoxy  to  the  church.  He 
convened.  r?6-2,  a  syno<l.  \^•hiI 'i  -  'TiTeJ  church  commu- 
luoii  to  all  tiio^o  bishops  who,  diu  .iii;  Uie  reiyn  of  Conatau- 
tins,  had  been  awed  or  seduced  into  the  abandonnjent  of 
orthiKloxy  :  lie  only  required  llmt  they  should  subscribe,  ami 
henceforward  strictly  adhere,  to  the  words  of  the  Niceno 
creed,  receiving  it  as  an  unalterable  rule  of  faith.  By  his 
constant  and  uniform  labtrars,  unwsrped  by  prosperity  and 
undismayed  by  ndvcrsitv,  Athanasiua  obtained  the  ^^iella- 
tion  of  the  •  Father  of  Orthodoxy." 

Many  bishops  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  Tir- 
sakin^  the  Arians  and  reuniting  themselves  with  tlie 
churcli.  Tliis  Alexandrine  synod  left  the  subject  of  peace 
with  the  MeLetians  where  it  found  it.  it  condemned  tha 
pertinadoua  Arians  and  oOier  heretics. 

The  power  of  the  Arians  was  now  .so  tnuch  impaired,  that 
henceforward  .Vtiianasuis  hud  nuthiug  to  fear  from  them. 
Hut  be  sutfered  from  the  hatred  of  Juluin,  to  whom  tike 
primate  of  l^gypt  had  become  peculiarly  obnoxious. 

Hepenting  of  the  indulgenee  which  had  been  extended  to 
tnis  vigorous  and  unoompriring  supporter  of  the  Christian 
faith,  Julian  condemned,  with  severe  expresstona  of  oanatiiw, 
the  proceedings  of  Athanasius.  asserting  that,  in  granting 
liberty  to  return,  he  had  been  far  from  intending  the  re- 
sumption of  ecclesiastical  functions.  To  rebuke  this  im- 
puted presumption,  Julian  exiled  Athanasius.  The  unpo- 
pularity, and  e\'en  impolicy,  of  this  measure,  waa  aooQ 

E roved  by  the  complaints  and  appeal  of  the  Alexandriana. 
lut  Julian  waa  resolved :  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  delayed 
the  sentence,  waa  reproved,  and  might  have  found  even  the 
death  of  Athanasius  necessary  to  bis  own  safety,  had  not 
the  retreat  and  impenetrable  conoealmant  ef  ma  hiafaiap 
prevented  bis  apprehension. 

The  emperor  Jovian,  tho  successor  of  Julian,  favoured 
the  orthodox  views.  He  revoked  the  decree  of  Julian, 
and  wrote  a  respectful  letter  to  Athanasiua.  requestinff  in- 
struction in  the  true  faith.  Athanasius  assembled,  a  d  36.1. 
a  synod  at  Alexandria,  which  replied  to  the  emperor  s  kiier ; 
and  himself  repaired  to  Aniioch  at  the  invitation  of  .lovian. 

About  this  tune  Athanasius  composed  several  worfca; 
among  others,  a  life  of  Antliony,  which  is  still  cxtaot,  but 
has  possibly  become  interpolated ;  a  work  on  tho  Iwftaina- 
tion  of  the  Word  of  God,  wbifdi  sometimes  beaia  also  the 
title  '  On  the  Trinitv  and  Incarnation ; '  and  a  work  on  the 
•  Trinity  and  Holy  Spirit,'  which  is  extant  only  in  a  Latin 
edition,  and  ia periiai^ but  animitatton  of  m  mannaroif 

Atbana-sius. 

Another  change  of  affairs  took  place,  on  the  death  of  Jo- 
vian,  und«r  \  alens,  who  was  a  zealous  Arian.  Bani^Md  by 
this  emperor  aUo,  .\thanasiu8  lived  during  seveial  mondM  in 
his  fkther's  tomb,  fiut  a  rebellion  being  excited  liy  thin 
compulsory  removal  fhnn  his  see.  the  emperor  granted  to 
Athanasius  a  safe  residence  in  Alexandria,  and  allowed  him 
to  resume  his  epi.scopal  rank  aud  functions.  Athanasiua 
employed  this  reason  of  security  for  the  confirmatiou  of  ortho- 
doxy. He  wrote  circular  luiiers  to  the  bishops  and  held  a 
synod  at  Alexandria,  a.o.  369.  In  the  nameof this  synod,  he 
addressed  a  einsular  lettor  to  the  African  bishops,  which  is 
extant,  under  11iiotilfeiSpillBliad4/rt>«.  The  epistle  entitled 
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Um  ^pittoia  CathnHca  of  Athanasius  is  by  some  ascril>c<l 
to  this  date :  but  Montlaucun  doubts  its  authenticity. 
D'jnii;::  the  >hort  remainder  of  his  hfc,  Athanasius  lived  in 
peace  a.iid  ui  the  possession  of  liis  bishupric.  The  year  372 
and  the  month  of  May,  a.d.  373,  are  both  assigned  as  the 
period  of  hi:>  death.  Papebroeb,  whois  of  the  latter  opinion, 
i«late4.  in  the  Aria  Sancionm  far  t)w  month  of  May,  torn,  i., 
Aaltbe  body  ofAlhaainiiBWAs  conveyed  to  Constantinople, 
and  thenea  removed  in  the  fifteenth  renturv  to  Venice,  and 
p'.iirt-d  in  Uuj  church  of  ihe  minsofthe  Cro^s.  He 

aJdi.  that  ttic  head  of  the  bishop  is  wantin;;  at  W  iiice,  and 
i*  stdl  the  subject  of  dispute  between  two  t  liurches,  mic  in 
Spain  and  the  other  in  France;  each  asserts  that  it  pos- 
^ses  the  genaina  head  of  Athanasius. 

The  optniMtt  enWtained  of  Athanasius  have  been  xnott 
contrmdietoiy.  Most  extol  his  sanctity,  and  some  blame 
hi>  obst'.nacy.  But  t-vory  impartial  ni;in  Iuu^•t  admire  the 
jfiettllie&s  ot  his  soul,  the  piirit)  oChis  lulf  iitioUA,  thi-  iwwcr 
of  his  mind,  the  firmiifss  of  his  purpose,  and  the  unwearied 
acttvity,  by  whicb  be  flnatiy  tnuuiphed  over  .ipparently  in- 
yormoqntabto  obataeleii.  The  small  slatuia  and  insi^ni- 
lleant  araaaianee  of  AUuuaMiua  did  not  at  first  sight 
inipran  bebolden  with  the  idea  of  internal  greatness :  but 
he  was  mode  for  profound  thinkint,',  powc i-ful  spcakini^,  and 
energetic  action.  Yin  <>tyh>  is  uuadurned  but  apprupnute, 
imprc8!»ed  witli  •,'etiius  uiid  iiatural  eloquence.  Ho  seems 
to  have  been  dektitute  of  a  knowledge  itf  tbe  Hebrew  lan- 
fgaagjOt  and  hi^  inte«|K«lataQaa  of  tho  Old  TaatanMDt  arc 
ooqaaqueoUy  defective. 

The  aecDunu  given  of  Atbanaaiiis  hy  the  oiioatal  viitets 
.ire  fo'lected  l>y  Eu>el>e  Renawdot  in  his  Historia  Putri- 
un-harutri  Al'raniirni'jium,  p.  83;  compare  Orienx  C'hriii- 
tiantu,  oper:i  rt  studio  Michaelis  Ic  Quiun,  Parisiis,  1710, 
torn.  ii.  p.  3<J9— 404.  All  the  worka  of  Athanasius  were 
>pleudidly  published  \u  tiireo  vtia*  folio  hy  the  Beaadfotiiio 
Himk  Bombard  do  UonUauoon. 

AMmm  Cosmaa  <apud  Johannem  MoBchuni.  1.  x.  c.  40.) 
la)*.  '  If  vnu  find  a  piece  of  the  works  uf  St.  Athanasins, 
copy  it  on  your  uanuenfs,  if  you  ha\e  no  paper  to  wnW 
upon." 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  work^  of  Athauusiu? 
are  his  two  books  against  the  heathen :  the  first  of  which 
eontaina  a  ooafatation  of  idolatry,  and  the  dootrine  of  the 
tnw  Ood :  the  seeood  Ireati  of  the  doctrine  of  tiie  incar- 
nation of  the  Worfl.  These  books  against  the  heathen  do 
not  iiieiitioi)  the  existence  of  Ahanisni ;  and  »ome  have 
there  fore  eonjectunnl  that  they  wen  oompowd  dnriag  the 
jottth  of  Athanasius. 

The  principal  writings  of  Athanasiu.'<  against  the  Ariuns 
are  his  dieular  to  the  bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya: 
Apologia  oontia  Arianos,  sea  Apologia  Secunda ;  Apologia 
ad  Imp.  Constantinum ;  .\pologia  de  FugS  sufi ;  Historia 
Arianorum  ad  Monachos :  Orationes  quatuor  contra  Arianos; 
Four  l,ctter>  to  the  Bishop  Serapion  in  ilet'eiice  of  the  Yh\i- 
nity  of  (he  Holy  Ghost ;  A  I>otter  on  the  Arian  Synods  ui 
AhcniDum  and  Selcuceia  (in  Isauria). 

The  epistle  to  tbe  bishop  Bpictetus.  at  Corinth,  and  that 
10  tlie  bishop  Adelphius,  oppose  the  exaggerated  worship  of 
tiie  body  of  Christ :  but  their  authenticity,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  two  books  Z)t'  Incarnalione  Domini  Jeitu  Christi  contra 
Apoili mtr'Tn.  has  heeti  (}iiestioneil-  Apollinaris  was  one  of 
the  tiriend^  of  Aibanasiuik ;  aud  Athanasius  was  not  in  the 
babit  of  insisting  on  complete  orthodoxy,  except  on  the 
immediate  sulyeet  of  the  Ariao  controversy.  Athanasiu.s 
ev«i  defended,  on  tho  seora  of  pastoral  prudence,  the  bishop 
.\iiilius  of  Cesanea,  who  abstained  from  giving  the  appel- 
lation of  Ood  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Epist.  aa  Johannem 
ft  Antiaehtm;  tt  BfiH,  td  PatfeM0i«m.  fljpfra,  ad.  Patav. 

p.  763.) 

A  great  number  of  letters,  tracts,  Lvmunents,  ami  nai  ra- 
tives,  tbe  prodtiction  of  subsequent  ages,  are  ascribed  to  him, 
and  printed  with  bts  works  ;  for,  as  the  Benedictine  editors 
dHerve.  men  are  desirous  to  intiodace  their  spiritual  as  well 
as  their  natural  offspring  into  the  fhinilies  of  prinoes. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  titles.  <ranslated  into  English,  of 
ihe  warks  of  Athanasius,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  original  Greek  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation 
m  fhe  Benedictine  edition. 

All  OriiUon  against  the  Heathen;  The  Incarnation  of 
lbs  Word ;  A  DeelaratiaD  of  Faith  ;  A  Tract  on  Matthew 
lltS;  A  Circular  Letter  to  Bishops;  Apology  against 
the  Arians;  On  ilie  Dei-rees  ef  ihe  Nieieaii  Syiio'l :  Oi 
a  Sentenee  of  ihonysius    Epistle  to  Draoontius ;  Cireulu 
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Epistle  to  the  Bi.Hliop»  of  Egypt  and  Dhya :  Apology  tif 
the  Emperor  Constantius ;  A  poio^y  for  his  Flight ;  Eptetle 
to  Ser.ip"in  on  the  Death  <  '  A  Kpi'ili-  to  the  Monks; 
Four  Uiaiions  again»t  the  Ariaitn  ;  F«iur  Epistles  to  Sera- 
pion; On  the  Synods  of  Ariminum  and  Seleuceia;  An 
Address  to  tbe  Bishops  of  Antiocb;  An  Epistle  to  Joviao; 
The  Life  of  St  Anthony  ;  Two  EpUtles  to  Orisius  and  ooa 
to  Ammonitu ;  On  the  Ineamatioti ;  Against  the  Arians; 
An  Eptstle  to  the  African  Bishops;  An  Epistle  to  Epic* 
tetas;  An  Epi>tU^  lo  AiK'lphius  :  An  Kpistle  toMaxiiuus; 
Two  Boriks  ajrmiist  AiK)li:naris,  Epl^tle^  to  .John  and  An- 
tioolnis,  to  Pallafiius,  to  Aniunis,  to  Rutianus.  to  Lueiter,  to 
the  Monks  ;  A  Work  on  the  Trinity  and  Holy  Spirit ;  An 
Eptstle  to  Maieellinus ;  An  Exposition  of  the  Psalms; 
Fragments  of  Commeiitaiieaoa  the  Psalms,  Job,  the  Canti- 
cles, Matthew,  Luke,  and  flie  Hebrews ;  many  fragmanta  of 
Epistles  and  >lu)rt  Es>ays  on  the  Diseas*'  of  HoVOdtflO  FallB 
Pro]>hi  ts,  and  some  fragments  of  Sermons. 

or  the  follMRng,  the  anthantiei^  is  mora  «ir  kii 

doubtful. 

Two  Tracts  on  the  Incarnation :  On  the  Testimony  of 
Serqitun:  A  Catholie  Kpisda ;  A  RarutMioo  of  th»  Mela- 
tian  and  Emebian  Hereniea:  A  Book  aftainst  the  8abcl* 

hans;  On  the  T'nily  of  Christ;  On  the  Sabbath  and  Cir- 
cumcision ;  K  IIuuulv  ou  th«  Seed ;  On  Matthew  xxi.  2 ; 
On  the  Cross  and  Passion;  A  Tmattw  OH  Virginia ;  A 
Synopsis  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

A  number  of  spurious  treatises  pass  under  the  name 
Athanasius.  and  form  an  appendix  lo  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  his  wta-ks. 

Athanasius  the  Great  must  not  be  eonfounde<l  with 
Athanasius  Junior,  or  Lektes.  surname  1  Heruiosus,  who 
wa.-.  .il>o  bi-shop  of  Alexandria  from  abuut  a.d.  190  to  -197, 
and  was  esteemed  a  j^ood  biblical  iteiiular,  an  active  bishop, 
and  a  devout  ninii.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of 
several  works  ascribed  t<i  Athanasius  the  Great,  particularly 
the  Saena  Seriptaio)  Synopsis:  Quspstiooes  et  Ilespon-> 
'tones  ad  Antiochum ;  two  nai  ts  Ue  Tii'^arnatione  Verbi 
Dei ;  Syntagma  Doctrina;  iv\  tUericus  et  Laioos  ;  de  Vir- 
ginitate  sive  Ascesi. 

ATHANASIUS,  the  rhetorician,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, wrote  a  work  entitled  Arittoteliit  prfupriam  de  ammte 
immorteHtate  mentem  expUcam.  Gr.  Lat.  i  libris.  Puis. 
1641.  4ttf.  And  alw  AniepateUartu  m  de  primfOm  8. 
Petri ;  Kpiatnta  de  Urrione  Ecclesiarum  ad  Alexandri/p  et 
Hiernmli/ni'.ntin  Patriarchat :  item  Anticampatulla,  tn 
rnni]i''riitium  rrdartiis.  dr.  et  hat.  Paris,  1646|  4t0i> 
ATHEISM.  [See  M  ATun.^i.isM.] 
ATHBUNG.or  .tTFI  KI.ING.  The  indications,  in  the 
Saxon  period  of  our  biatory.  of  any  thing  like  tbe  hereditaiy 
nobility  of  the  times  after  the  eonqoest  are  exoeedin^y 
few  :  certainly,  the  system  which  gives  to  particular  famihes 
particular  names  of  distinction  and  particular  social  privi- 
letjes,  which  are  to  (U'seend  in  the  famihes  as  long  as  the 
families  endure,  wo  owe  entirely  to  ihi;  Nonnans.  The 
Saxons  had  among  them  earls,  but  that  word  was  used  to 
designate,  not  as  in  these  times  only  a  rank  of  nobihiy,  to 
which  certain  privileges  are  attached,  but  a  anbstantkl 
oftlce  bringing  with  it  important  duties ;  the  superintendent 
indeed,  under  the  king,  of  one  of  the  counties  or'shtres,  the 
sheriff,  gercfa,  in  Latin  vice-totnes.  hein<;  his  inFc'rior,  his 
delegate  or  deputy.  These  earls,  who  were  nominated  by 
the  sovereign,  held  their  utiiceN  as  it  seems  for  life,  and 
were  usually  ^-elected  from  the  most  opulent  families. 
Even  Ihe  sovereignty  among  tbe  iiirnnnn  nf  Ttfljliit  lanmn 
nut  to  have  descended  unifiirmly  •ceoiding  to  our  modem 
principles  of  hereditaiy  suoeesskn. 

Yet  there  were  persons  in  the  Saxon  times  who  are 
spoken  of  as  .^.^el-bojien,  AtheU  or  Ethel-h uren,  per^o{^4. 
nobly  born.  The  term  is  used  in  Luke  (xix.  \  >),  m  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  New  Testament,  where,  in  the 
modern  translation,  we  have  the  words  '  a  rx^rtain  nobleman** 
JIthel,  AtbeUor  EtheU  is  frequently  used  bf  Saxon  wrilsn 
in  senses  correspondent  to  those  annexed  to  tbe  Latin 
word  nobilijf,  the  English  word  uo/,l,\  and  the  German  adel 
or  edel.  By  the  addiium  ot  iiuii  wc  ;^et  Athcling,  a  son  of 
the  nob3e,  or  a  noble  youlb,  a  term  which  is  found  united 
with  the  names  ot  many  members  of  the  Royal  House  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  as  Edmund  Atheling,  Edgar 
Athetingt  and  it  ia  believed  not  in  any  other  Soxoo  famdy ; 
it  thtifl  conttitnted  what  may  properly  be  regarded  as  mi 
I  !  rr.  !i;riry  title,  or  at  least,  a  title  which  was  ooaunm  lO 
1  tne  pmtce$,  a»  we  should  now  say, '  of  that  bouse.' 
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Whon  the  word  AtheUtig  has  been  fbund  following  a 
name  by  which  a  Saxon  was  doi^^nated,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed by  tome  persons  to  bo  of  the  nature  of  a  surname; 
and  especially  in  the  instance  in  which  it  is  found  united 
with  Edgar,  in  him  who  was  tbe  hist  mole  in  tfant  iUtutnous 
family.  Polydorc  Vir^iril,  an  Italian,  who  in  the  middle  of 
thtj  sixteenth  century  wrote  ;i  history  of  Enjilanfl  in  clo^iint 
Ijitia.  r.iili  into  this  error ;  fur  which  bo  is  rebuliiHl  by  Sel- 
den,  the  author  of  the  admirable  work  on  the  various  titU  s  ut 
iionour  which  have  been  in  use  in  the  countries  of  tuodurn 
Europe.  He  shows  that  Edgar  Atheling  is  the  Mine  as 
Edgar  the  Atbeling,  or  tbe  noble,  end  tbet  whiU  mom  of 
our  earlier  chronlclen,  as  Henry  of  Huntinf^on  and  Mat- 
tliew  Paris,  so  desiirnato  l.im,  oth(•l■^,  as  Huveden  and  Flo-  ! 
rence,  call  him  Edijiirus  (  Is  to.  Chito  is  the  Greek  term 
answering  to  emuienl,  illuitrious.  It  is  riulier  a  remarkable 
ftot  concerning  the  Saxon  kings  of  Euglaml  and  their  fami- 
liea,  that  they  afleclod  titles  and  denominations  of  Greek 
origin,  a«  Clyto.  fi«Mhnw  (king),  and  Adelphe  (aiater) ;  the 
l(ut  appears  on  the  aeal  of  the  royal  abbess  of  Wilton. 

There  is  nosulHcicnt  information  to  show  when  the  wnnl 
Athclmsr  first  beean  to  be  used  in  the  S  ixnu  dyuait\.  hut 
it  lias  lieeu  siii)j>nse<l  ihiit  it  was  (isei!  ridiii  the  earliest  titiies 
by  thoM  who  could  boat>t  of  l»eing  of  tbe  blood  of  Woden, 
who  «a*  tegardcd  as  the  common  anoettor  of  all  the  noes 
oTSaioiiaaivevBttina.  Soma  have  ivpieiented  the  term  aa 
eonflned  to  the  eldest  aon  of  a  reigning  monarch,  or  at  leaat 
to  one  who  w  uii  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  thruno.  Tlic 
Athelitii;  of  the  Saxons  they  bavn  reeardwl  a*  equivalent  i 
to  the  term  Dauplim  !:i  t!ie  V.w  of  tlie  French  iiKiiiarcliv . 
and  Prince  ot  Wales  tn  our  own.  But  this  rtMitrictioo  of  it 
aaema  not  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  paMagaa  in  Saxon  and 
odier  early  writera  in  whom  it  occurs. 

Nothing  is  known  of  any  peculiar  privileges  belonging  to 
the  Athclings.  Bttt  tliose  wbu  in  modem  tiuioh  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  term  and  the  firfiuiislaiicos  under 
whicli  it  was  used,  such  as  Linicaril  and  Turner  in  tlieir 
histories  of  tiie  .Saxon  period,  sptMk  oi  lands  being  usually 
fliven  to  the  Atheling  while  still  in  lus  minority.  And 
hokoa  it  ia  that  thia  word  Atheling  haa  deaceuded  to  onr 
ttmea  in  the  loeal  nomenelatnre  of  Kngfaind. 

As  wo  have  nnnierous  Kinirstons,  so  have  Adlin-;ton!* ; 
and  both  Kuig  and  Allu-lui^r,  with  slisiht  variations,  have 
descended  in  union  with  other  local  tenninutions.  We  have 
Kingsbury,  Kingsley,  and  Kin^swood  ;  Comuglon.  t!a- 
niston.  Cunysthorpe,  and  Cony-Woston;  as  we  have  also 
Bere-llegia.  aa  it  ia  now  called,  but  by  the  Saxotu*  Can;- 
here.  Bo  also  have  we  Adliug-Hete,  Ediingham ;  and  no 
doubt  such  names  of  places  as  Addingham,  Addington.  and 
Edington,  are  of  the  same  etymology.  In  one  instance  we 
hare  an  Edlington  at  avery  ssh  irt  distiinco  from  the  walls  of 
a  castle  called  Coningsborough—lbe  one  tbe  m^i  oi  a 
Saxon  Rex  or  Regulus — the  latter,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
portiona  of  land  which  were  aettlcd  on  one  of  the  Alhelioga. 

ATHELNBY.  ISLB  OF.  This  aopellatton.  though 
it  has  ceased  to  be  applicable^  ia  retained  tty  a  riaing  ground 
in  tbe  parish  of  East  Ling,  and  hundred  of  .Andursfleld, 
in  the  county  of  Somersel  ;  hounded  on  the  S  K.  by  the 
river  Tone  (a  tributary  ut  the  I'anijt;,  u\*it  v>hn:h  is  a 
wooden  bridge  still  called  Athelney  bndge.  The  whole 
'  island' contains  about  100  acres,  and  in  1791  formed  a 
aompact  farm  of  about  equal  |K>rtions  of  arable  and  pas- 
tore  land.  There  ia  a  fami«houie  at  ita  aonthem  ex- 
tremity. 

This  spot  was  antienlly  surrounde<I  by  almost  impassable 
marshes,  and  has  acquired  celebrity  as  tlie  ]i!ace  m  which 
the  great  .\lfred  found  temporary  slielter  while  ilu-  Danes 
overran  Wesaex.  It  is  thus  described  by  William  of 
Malmeahuiy:  *  Athdney  ia  not  an  island  of  the  sea,  but  is 
10  inaeoeanUa  on  aeoount  of  boga  and  tbe  inundationa  of 
the  lakaa,  that  it  cannot  be  got  to  hut  in  a  boat.  It  has  a 
very  large  wood  of  alders,  which  harlwurs  stags,  wild  goats, 
and  many  beasts  of  that  kind.  The  firm  land,  which  is  only 
two  acres  in  breadth,  contains  a  little  mona'-tery  uii'l  dwell- 
ings for  monks.  Its  founder  was  King  Alfred,  who,  beiog 
dman  fhnn  the  district  bv  the  Danes*  bad  kept  binnelf  ftnr 
•oma  tima  in  that  aeeiuo  lurloBg^laee. 

Sir  John  Spdman'a  account  is  nearly  atnrilar,  except  that 
he  states  that  in  the  heiclit  of  summer  it  mrld  bo  rcai  bed, 
thont;h  with  difficult) ,  by  a  man  on  foot.  Here,  he  adds,  the 
kititf  ■  m.uio  himself  a  siiiall  hold  or  receptacle,  from  whence 

issuing  secretly,  be  often  made  such  sallies  out  upon  the 
DwM  M»  M  bean  trarthy  aooo^h  to  hftva  Itoad  to  foMii^, 


had  khey  not,  wiUt  other  particulars  of  his  life,  together 
perished  ■ 

Tho  abbey  appears  tu  have  been  founded  in  878  or  888. 
The  buildings,  judging  from  various  parti  of  them  that 
have  bean  discovered  at  diSsrent  timaii,  an  MinpoMd  to 
havB  been  very  magnifleent.  The  oonwntnal  euureh  uraa 
partly  rebuilt  in  132 1  ;  hut  not  a  vestige  of  the  whole  now 
remains,  and  the  field  on  which  it  stood  has  been  converted 
into  tillage.  (Collinson'a  SSA  SamumtKkins  Dagr- 
daie  s  Monastiem.) 

ATUELSTAN.  an  ilhutrioua  prince  in  the  line  of  the 
Saxon  aovereigna  of  Engbind,  aeaiwdy  leaa  illaaUnMia  tban 
AtfNd,  hta  fenowned  grand  fhtW.  He  was  the  flrat  who 

culled  himself  Uiuj^  of  the  Enjjlish  ;  his  father  and  grftlld-* 
lUlher  having  been  cuiit4.*ut  lu  call  tbemaiiUcs  kku^^a  of  tlw 
Anglo-Saxons,  \\\n\\i  Egbert,  and  tho  sovereigns  between 
him  and  Alfred,  were  only  styled  kings  of  Wcssex. 

Atiielstan  was  born  six  years  before  the  death  of  Alfred. 
The  flnt  notion  that  we  Aaa  of  him  ist  that  ha  recetved  while 
still  a  child  some  honotaTy  dtstinetian  at  the  bands  of  hi* 
irrandralher.  It  is  a  qnestion  vUiether  he  was,  strictly 
sjteakini:,  a  itjgitjmate  sou  of  his  lather.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  his  mother  was  a  j>cr.>()n  of  lowly  buth,  tlio 
daughter  of  a  Saxon  husbandman,  ilis  tuthur  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Alfred,  and  is  known  as  the  Elder  Edwanl. 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  two  later  Edwacda  of  that  nijral 
honae.  the  Martyr  and  the  ConfeaMr. 

The  eldest  son  of  Edward,  and  the  only  son  «lio  had  arrived 
at  yaars  i>f  maturity,  except  Aihcdstan.  died  u  !ew  da\  >  ;U"icr 
his  father.  This  opened  the  way  to  Athelstaii's  succession, 
who,  it  is  said,  was  nominated  in  bis  father's  will,  and  who 
hail  certainly  with  him  the  voice  of  a  large  party  in  tbe 
kingdom.  The  Wittenagamoie  aanatioacd  nia  asanmptlon 
of  the  aeeptre,  and  he  waa  eiowned  at  Kingston-npon- 
Thames.    His  reign  began  in  a.d.  925. 

But  though  ho  had  every  thing  in  his  favour  c\cf>pt  a 
dear  hered.lary  ni;lit  of  succession, —  and  hi  rednary  rij^lit 
was  not  held  in  such  esteem  cither  in  the  Saxon  or  otlier  ua- 
ttons  of  that  period  as  it  baa  been  since  experience  haa  proved 
the  great  advantage  of  having  fixed  rules  of  suocpsiian, — yet 
he  had  to  defend  his  right  to  the  throne  against  a  party 
who  espoused  the  r;uise  of  some  of  the  younj^er  childii.ii  of 
kin;;  Edward.  .\nd  lu  ru  wo  must  notice  a  suspicion  of  a 
crima  which  attaolu  s  to  the  memory  of  this  favourite  rao- 
narcb.  Edwin,  one  ul  his  bruih«irs,  is  said  to  have  been 
driven  oat  to  sea  by  his  orders  in  tempeatuoua  weather* 
in  an  and  abattcred  boat :  only  one  oompankui  area 
eiven  hm.  In  a  transport  of  indignation  be  u  aaid  to  have 
leaped  into  the  sea.  and  to  have  b^n  lost.  It  is  some  relief 
to  rewl  in  one  historian  of  that  period  that  the  contemporary 
evidence  scarcely  ijoes  to  the  ]ircii>!  of  any  thing  beyond  the 
fact,  that  Edwin  was  Wt  m  llie  English  seas.  Athelstan 
had  other  persons  to  contend  against.  Neither  Alfred  nor 
Edward  had  nossessed  an  entire  sovereignty  of  England  : 
Cornwall  and  parts  of  Devonshire  were  under  another 
chief:  Wales  retained  its  original  independence;  and  in 
the  north,  there  was  Uie  kingdom  of  Norlhumbria,  which 
hud  nut  yet  yu  ldcd  to  the  power  of  the  princes  uf  Wesse.x. 
At  ihiii  tiMie  bi^ftric,  gruatisuii  of  Rognar  l^Hibrok,  was 
king  of  Nurthumbria.  As  far  as  from  the  facts  which  the 
clironioltti  of  those  times  have  banded  down  to  tia  we  can 
speculate  on  the  political  intentions  of  Athebtan,  it  would 
seem  that  be  contemplated  nothing  less  than  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  island  of  Britain,  not  excepting  the 
parts  which  firmed  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  If,howaver» 
Uit!»t,'  wcru  hitt  iulondons,  ho  did  not  succeed.  But  he 
gained  territj>ry  from  the  chiefs  who  held  Cornwall,  and 
tribute,  if  not  territory,  from  Hoel  the  then  sovereign  of 
Wales.  The  chroniclers  represent  him  as  permitting  Hoel 
still  to  reign,  and  saying  that  it  was  mow  ^wioaa  to  make 
kings  than  to  be  a  king. 

In  respect  of  the  northern  powers,  after  s<imo  successful 
attacks  upon  ^tglnc,  he  consented  to  ti:rms  of  peace,  and 
even  gave  one  of  his  sisters  in  marriage  to  that  king.  Sig> 
trie,  however,  soon  died,  when  Athelstan,  without  a  shadow 
of  ri^bt,  seized  upon  bis  dominions;  AnlaCf.  tbe  aon  t/t 
Sigtna*  and  aiuilliar  aon,  bang  compelled  to  abandon  the 
island.  Thus  waa  Northumbna  brought  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  kinps  uf  Wessex. 

Neither  Scotland,  nor  any  other  of  the  neighbouring 
state*  which  still  maintained  a  political  independence,  saw 
with  satisiiiction  the  growing  power  of  Athalaten ;  and 
AabCdit  eiilid  ton  of  8l^nB»made  efwr  euvtiim  to 
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rcfain  tbe  sceptre  whirh  had  been  forcibly  wrested  frf)tn 
him.  A  large  portion  of  the  inliabiiar.t^  of  Nortlnunbrui 
were  of  tbe  noe  called  Daiiet,  in  oontr<ult»tinctioD  to  tti« 
Snons.  They  ytoUed  «m  thai  aeeount  tbe  more  lelaet- 
antly  to  tbeir  new  muter.  Then  «••  a  mtiaaal  tjvh 
pathr  and  eommunity  of  intereet  with  tbe  Danee  and 
Norrlimen  trenerally:  of  wliich  Anl  iff  took  advantatrc,  ami 
pr*?\ ailed  with  them  to  wnd  a  vt  n'  jwwurful  lorc«:  to  u^m>i 
him  in  re  establishinu  the  NiTihumbrian  su\cri>i_'nty.  A 
freat  effort  was  at  that  time  luarie  at;.iinst  AtheUua  bj  all 
the  neiifhbourin^  states— the  Welbli,  the  Seole,  and  the 
trieh.  all  euaibinaig  to  aaeiek  AnUft 

AtfaeYatan  had,  howerer,  hf  that  time  eoiiMilidated  hia 
power,  bv  his  prudent  counsels  and  (J'KmI  govemraent;  and 
the  i**ue  of  the  war  contributed  to  e>tiibUsh  still  more  securely 
hin  power  at  home,  and  to  extend  his  reputalinu  abiuail, 
He  marched  againat  the  confeder.aed  chicf» ;  the  armies 
iBfagad  at  a  place  called  hy  the  early  chroniclers  who  men- 
tioa  the  fiwt  Bfunenburgh:  but  vhete  Bruncnbargh  is 
ae  «aa  tow  knmn,  esoeat  tnat  it  was  m  eome  part  ot  the 
aaeiiDllunfrdora  of  Nortnoahriai  Then  Athelelaa  gained 
a  complete  victory. 

The  >nct<  ry  at  Bnnicnburzh  is  celebrated  alike  in  Saxon 
laalory  and  Saxon  soni;.  More  wa&  said  and  thought  of  it 
than  of  any  battle  in  which  the  Saxooa  bad  been  engaged. 
UvaaeaUed  the  Great  Battle.  Anung  the  Saxon  poeou 
vlridi  have  deeeended  to  oar  timee,  there  w  oneefwhiehthis 

hattle  is  the  subject.  No  unfavourable  idea  will  be  fiinned 
ot  Saxon  poetry  from  tbe  Jbllowm^  passii«;es  m  it: 

frinV*  rnmllr  lirighl ! 
thn  eternal  U>ni  •  I 
till  ibr  Boblr  cmhm 
hiialrnni  to  hrr  MtltoiT. 
>a4  hb  hrolhrr  aim.  T^w  lay  mUim 

Enlmiuail  Ibc  ACihrling,  k  itii  dait*  »lr<lck  ' 

tbe  Klifer!  a  luting  gioiT  Narlbvn  men, 

wvm  bnr  ilaiiglltor  iu  mmm 
Milk  the  odf**  of  iwwri* 
at  Bruaruborfflt. 
iht  w.U  «r  >liW1.l«  Ottj  ckmrrd, 
dory  hrv«><l  Ihr  nobl''*' laa 
t!w  MirnTnn  oi  ihr  tunily. 
tlv  rhiMrra  of  Ertwiird. 
\%  in  Qt«m  it  W.1II  mitaml 
Itaa  Ihrif  tamtry. 
Umt  Ibry  in  i  hi-  ficlat  oftra 
•««i»>t  r>rr)  rnemjr 
dkrir  Uail  abnuM  4)«l*«il, 
l^ir  tmkaorr*  ami  faoMMb 
Ponuinic.  ihry  inUKfJ/wi 

and  Ihr  >>hi|Hllv«b 
The  Af  xd  SrU  1 
iSr  Srld  mooadeiit 
tbr  warrion  fw««tl 

Aftrr  -.hai  tho  Hub 
rw**  lU  th'-  miiruiiig  hjttf, 

^lait  Ili  e.inh. 

One  effei't  of  this  victory  was  to  extend  the  name  and 
lepatatioB  of  Athelstan  beyond  his  own  shure^.  He  had 
fraai  that  tine  great  inllnence  in  the  afisin  of  nciKhbour- 
iag  tunsdeaa.  His  eirteia  vero  given  in  nanria<,'c  to  tbe 
kioc  ef  Trance,  to  the  nnperor  of  Qanaenf,  end  a  king  of 
dw  riorth.  His  influence  in  tbe  general  poutice  of  Europe, 
and  the  hi({h  rc-pect  m  which  he  wan  held,  have  Iwcii  very 
fuilv  shuwn  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  Hixl'ii/  <>/  the 
Anglo-Saxim<!.  Mr.  Turner  has  col  lei  tod  bis  lacts,  not 
ftomour  own  historians  and  chroniclers,  who  have  scarcely 
tonefaed  upon  tbeee  parts  of  the  hiatory  of  AtheUUn.  but 
from  the  histaciane  M  other  aatfans.  On  tbe  whole,  it  is 
flattenns;  to  tbe  national  pride  of  Bnglishmen  to  tluok,  that 
while  in  the  eiijhth  century  Alcuin.  an  Fiv^xli^hman,  was 
tbe  friend  of  C'harleraa^^,  so  m  the  tenth  century  Athel- 
stan may  be  said  to  have  held  the  hulanc c  of 
years  among  tbe  kings  of  the  Continent. 
Hia  reign  wae  of  uort  duration ;  he  died  a.d.  940,  being 


Si  wnt  llw  Scotrh 

Kot  but  thm  htra  a  gtrater 

.  il—ekf 
(a  dU*  Uaad 
OTaryat 

a^  v^^lv  dirtnyari, 

Man  thi* 

bv  the         of  nwrartt*. 
(ThU  U  «liitt  thtf  luck*  IrU  OM  «f 
tbe  olrt  mif  n\<-n  ) 
MM»  frum  t!u'  l^nal  liillicr 
thp  ADgtn  and  tbr  SaXMM 
cana  np 

cn-rr  the  braail  «a««* 
atirt  MUuht  IIh-  Blll—a 

'Pie  illuatriooa  mbMIm  afwarl 

Thu  WrUh  tlirv  oTerranw ; 
Thr  mrli  rtrrllliijj;  iu  lioiuiiir. 
■.iu<\  olXaiiHtl  llie  ctnintrv. 


saly  in  hia  47th  jteec  '  Hie  life,'  says  WilUam  of  Mabnes- 
toy, 'waain1hBe1Htfe.inartion  great;'  and  there eatinot 

be  a  doubt,  that  un.Ter  mm  F  irrlnnd  M  as  advancin;;  in 
CHuequence  as  one  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  in  civil  iza- 


ti<in  and  iinprovemt-nl  in  respect  of  her  internal  affairs. 
What  sill.'  HUtfcred  iifterwanis  Irnm  iii<  ur<]rii^  of  tlie  pirati- 
cal nations  of  the  North,  .nlie  uii^lit  posMbly  have  escaped  bad 
the  v^onHis  nde  of  AtheUtan  longer  continued.  He  had  no 
fiunilr,  and  «aa  oneeeeded  by  Bdmnad,  hi*  knthor. 

Athelstan  did  wAUImw  men  to  eeeare  Me  tbrana  and  la 
extend  h-,A  poMr  and  political  influence,  than  to  give 
secunly  and  legal  goremmcnt  to  his  people.  Alfred  had 
left  a  ci>de  of  laws  to  which  Atliclstan  made  additions,  the 
principle  on  which  he  procueilcd  being  tr<  brin^^  all  clas^, 
tbe  eccleeiasttcs  a»  well  an  othen,  irtwin  the  scope  of  cer- 
tain great  prineqples.  Tbew  an  tneee  in  hia  btve  of 
a  public  protiewR  fbr  loide  of  th«  poereet  andtaoet  deeti- 

lute  of  hi.-i  subjects.  He  prom'  tetl  the  erection  of  monas- 
teries, which  was  in  fact  at  once  ti)  provide  scats  and  centres 
nt  r-.  'ii>,'ious  ministration,  and  place-*  for  retirement  and  secu- 
rity to  persons  devoted  to  study.  He  waa  himself  senMiblo 
of  the  value  of  books  at  a  time  when  '  book-ers'  as  scholars 
wen  in  tkiowtiiBMGaUodt  van  few.  Acatakgneofaamell 
oolVeetion  of  hoeke  which  belonged  to  him  Is  prMor? ed,  and 

ha*  been  printed  by  Mr.  Turner.  He  encoufiifrcd  tin'  trans- 
lation lA'  the  Holy  Scnpturcs  into  the  vctiKu  ular  tont'uc. 
The  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Bath,  r\cn  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  were  accustomed  to  show  to  visiters  certain 
manuscripts  which  they  aflmcd  to  be  tlw  gills  of  King 
Athelatan.  Two  very  antloBt  manoMrqita,  which  then 
ie  tha  etmtseet  reason  to  bat  leva  onea  heloni^ed  to  hhn, 
are  prseened  amontr  the  Cottoniaii  Manuscnpt.*  in  the  Bri- 
tish Mus<'uin  :  one  of  them  i.h  ^upp  i-^ed  to  be  the  very  copy 
of  the  Gospels  on  which  the  Saxon  kings  took  the  oath  at 
their  coronation.  AtheUtan  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Malniesburv. 

ATHfiNAlS.  L8oe  SroociA.] 

ATHBN/B'VS  of  Attalia,  (or,  aeoording  to  Colioa 
Aurclianus,  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.)  a  phytdcian  who  flourished 
in  Rome  alwut  the  middle  ol  the  first  century,  and  esfa- 
bli&hcd  the  Pneumatic  sehcKil  in  medicine.  Of  the  cirLvim- 
stanrcs  of  hin  life  no  particulars  arc  known,  and  of  bis  wusiu. 
which,  according  to  Qalon.  were  numanuo  aod  highly 
valued,  nothing  mmeine  «Mept  a  few  ftagmenie  pweemd 
by  Oribariue  rad  Aethia.  and  ^  athHiene  whieh  an  nmde 
to  his  opinions  in  the  writings  of  Galen.  Tbe  theory,  whirh 
originated  with  Atbenanw,  and  was  transmitted  by  him  to 
his  pvipiW,  Apafhiii  .lud  Herotlotim,  and  adopted  hy 
several  other  distinguished  physicians  [sec  Akktj^usJ,  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  pneima  or  spirit,  a  notion  of  which 
theiepbyeiBians  niado  ftaqaeal  an  in  tbeiK  eapjanationa  ef 
life  and  dieeeee.  Thb  jmeuma  fomad  an  ini|iBrt*nt  prto' 
dplc  in  tbe  physical  science  of  tbe  Stoic  philosophers,  fhjm 
whom  the  pneumatic  physicians  seemed  to  have  derived  it, 
adopting  at  the  same  time,  not  only  the  ueneral  phikwo- 
phtcal  tendency,  but  tbe  dittirult  style  an<l  dialectic  ab- 
.struseneas  of  the  Stoic  sect.  The  very  scanty  remains  of 
the  pneumatk  doctrine  do  not  enaUe  as  to  jadge  wliethee 
its  spirit  really  was,  as  oome  ban  auppoie^  enalogoae  to 
the  vital  principle  of  some  modem  pnjaialogieto ;  nor  can 
we  appreciate  in  what  manner  the  Pheamatteseonceived  the 
crticiicy  of  this  *;)»>»/  as  connected  with  thoM*  principles 
w  hii  h  they  admitted  in  common  with  other  antient  schools, 
VI7...  the  elementary  qualities,  heat  anil  cold,  which  they 
callcil  active ;  and  dryneae  and  nmsture,  which  tbn  termed 
passive  principle*.  <8ee  Laelere  end  Sprengri'a  JmlerMf 
qf  Medtdne.) 

ATHEN^'US,  a  Greek,  and  a  native  of  Naueratia  ni 
Lower  Egypt,  was  probably  born  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  was  the  contemprjrary  of  his  son  Commodug. 
(Sec  Athcncus,  p.  537,  Cnsaub.)  He  lived  at  Alexandria, 
and  aflerwards  at  Rome.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  life 
except  that  he  must  have  written  part  at  least  of  his  work 
after  a.o.  29a,  for  he  mentions  (xv.  f.  6M)  the  death  of 
Ulpian,  which,  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  took  place  in 
A.r>.  Ji-^. 

He  wrote  a  history  of  tin-  Syrian  king*,  now  lost,  and  a 
curious  work  entitled  I )ri;  n  ^'.rrjy/tntfP  ( Ans-vorro^ifrrai),  or 
the  Banquet  of  the  Learned,  or,  perhaps,  C(miriver$  ijf 
FeaUt,  in  fifteen  books,  whieh  is  alill  extant,  and  pra> 
bably  neerly  complete,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  first  tow 
books,  and  the  beginning  of  tho  third.  The  parts  whieh 
aro  not  cumplete  .ipjjear  to  be  a  kind  of  cupmus  extnict 
or  epitome  of  the  onsrinal.  Athenteus  represenfs  bmis<*!( 
as  (k-^cnbing  to  liis  friend  Tim  icrates  on  entertainment 
gdven  by  a  laaraeil  and  wealthy  Koraan,  LBivnaiua  (Laurea 
Una),tothaiLOitioeatoplidMdtoenoftiMday,  Aneagthe 
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rompany  we  And  Ulpian  the  lawyer.  Galen  the  physician, 
Rufinos  of  Xic  a-.i.  and  in.u)\  ()tl)ci  >,  (Svf  llir  (Jni-k  Preface 
lo  the  work.)  Athciia'U.s  intended  lo  give  work  a  dra- 
matic I'haracler,  something  like  the  Jialogucii  of  Plato,  but 
in  tbU  bo  altogether  Tailed  ;  and,  as  far  as  regards  dramatic 
«(bcti  the  DeipnmophisU  has  very  litUe  merit.  The  long 
qiMitations  continually  iotroduced  nwenarily  destroy  all  the 
nrm  of  dialo<rue.  which  is  very  hnperfectly  kept  up  by  the 
occasiuna!  intrixldc  timi  of  one  of  the  guests'  names,  and  his 
propouiutkiig  M>iue  p^uiul  uf  inquiry  (see  vi.  '228,  Sec),  which 
invariably  lends  to  a  long  dissertation  and  numerous  quota- 
tions from  the  comic  writers  and  other  poets,  which  make  us 
entirely  forget  the  spMlttf.  The  subjects  (tiacuned  are 
chiefly  thoee  which  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  I 

the  •eoMfi.  but  the  whole  is  intermingled  with  lO  many  inte- 
resting facts  and  copious  cxtrucis  from  writers  now  lost,  that 
the  work  altogether  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 
that  has  been  preserved  for  the  illustration  of  anlient  man- 
ners. It  seems  as  if  Athenajua,  who  must  have  been  a 
prodigious  reader,  intended  to  make  his  work  a  teeeptade 
for  all  the  curbus  faeta  that  be  had  found  in  the  ooume  tt 
his  studies,  and  for  RUch  extracts  from  anttent  writers  as 
either  bore  u  pi  ill  smii'  jiurticular  p"iiit  or  liaJ  iriveii  him 
pleasure.  Frum  tin- variety  >if  iuiiU«r  which  tiiu  work  of: 
Athcnanis  i-oiu  liti'^,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Na- 
tural f/M/ory  of  Pliny  (though  it  differs  essentially  in  plan), 
and,  like  thai  mullifkrioiia  oompilation.  it  would  require  the 
labour  of  many  men  of  various  kioda  of  acquirementa  to 
illustrate  it  completely.  It  ia  however  in  a  great  degree  a 
trcatiM*  on  tlie  antient  gaatrononiy.  ainl  must  isupply  the 
place  ot  the  complete  work  of  Arrht>tratu!>  on  tint  noble 
science.  Tlie  work  of  ArchestrjUis,  which  wa.s  entitled 
Uastronomia,  was  written  in  hexameter  verse,  ami  is  only 
known  from  the  extracts  in  Athvnteiis.   (29,  1 1 ; ,  i^c.) 

The  first  book  of  the  D«quio$ophi»ta  beifina  with  a  puie- 
vyrie  on  the  host  Lamentiua,  records  the  namea.  with  anec- 
dotes, oF  s.  >ine  of  the  most  fltstin-^uishcd  worthirs  in  the 
gastroitotnic  art,  such  as  Apicms  [x  e  Ahichis],  and  iruaU 
of  the  praise  of  wine,  &c.  The  !<ubjc(-.t  of  wine  is  continued 
io  the  second  bonk,  which  contains  at  the  end  a  great  deal 
of  curious  matter  about  fri:its  and  vegetables  which  arc 
suitable  for  food.  The  thitd  book,  which,  with  the  exeeption 
of  the  first  part,  Beems  to  be  in  its  genuine  form,  contains  a 
dehcKius  (li>-i'rtation  on  fl^i!-.  api>ie>,  shell-fish,  and  other 
matters  relaiini;  t  )  eatables,  the  whole  interspersed,  as 
Usual,  with  noiiuToiis  (luotalions  IVoin  the  poets.  'We 
nust  refer  tiut  reader  to  the  onginal  for  the  varied  contents 
of  the  Mlowinit  tiooka. 

Ws  nay  Ibrm  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  of 
AthMittua  llram  this  fact,  that  *  he  had  raad  and  made  ek> 
tracts  from  eight  hundred  plays  bfli-in^rins:  t<'  the  inidtlle 
comedy:  he  quote*  alwe  fitieen  hundred  lust  works,  and 
the  names  ol  ahoiit  seven  hundred  writers,  many  of  ,,  i  !i, 
but  (or  him,  would  be  entirely  unknown."  (Sohaell,  von  Dr. 
H.  Finder,  vol.  ii.  p.  509.) '  This  work  is  often  of  great 
value  as  incidentaUy  giving  information  on  many  dubious 
points  of  history,  and  also  die  means  of  iDustrating  the 
bi«tory  of  antient  art.  [See  Apkllks,  .\hsinok.]  Tlie 
general  accuracy  of  the  quotations  and  rclerenres  of  Atlie- 
nSDUS,  as  lar  us  we  can  check  hini  hy  existing'  «ork!H.  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  value  uf  those  extracts  liutn 
Works  that  are  now  lost. 

The  Arst  edition  of  Athenseua  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice. 
1914,  fblio,  which  was  got  up  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Mu-. 
sums.    That  of  Casaubon  was  first  published  at  Geneva, 
J 5''".  filio.    The  (ommenlar)  was  not  published  till  16(10, 
at  Lyons.    This  edition  was  afterwards  reprinted. 

The  edition  of  J.  Sehwcijihiiuspr,  which  appeared  at 
Strasburg,  1801  1^07,  I  I  vols.  svo..  was  fiMmdsd  on  a  col- 
lation of  two  new  MSS^  one  of  which  appears  to  he  the 
oriinnal  of  the  M 88.  of  Athensu*  now  known.  It  is 
objected  to  this  edition,  that  Schweighiiuspr  tnaile  very  little 
use  of  the  corrections  on  AtheniEus  by  various  scholars, 
which  are  scattered  through  different  works,  and  paid  no 
attmtinn  to  mrrecling  the  metrical  err or'^  wliicli  abound  in 
theMSS.  of  this  author.  There  are  cirrections  of  numerous 
masages  in  Atbenm*  to  Ponon'a  Advenana,  Meineke  s 
'Cfirtf  Critiem,  Dohree's  Adotrtoria,  &e. 

The  hist  and  T>eit  edition  of  Athena'iis  is  by  W.  Dindorf. 
L^ipzi(j.  I  f^'jr,  3  vols.  8vo.  There  is  a  French  translation  of 
Athen.TU.s  by  the  Ablw  Maiolles,  Paris,  Ifjso,  jto;  and 
another  by  Lefebvre  ie  Villebrune.  Pahs.  1785-91,  S  vols. 
4t».> Mid ClMcf.  ^iwi)  lobe  vuqr bid.  I 


ATHENiKUS,  a  Greek  writer,  probably  contemporary 
with  Archimedes.    A  work  b\  lum  on  engines  of  war  (!!«(>» 
fiilxavttiiaTw)  IS  extant,  and  printed  in  the  collection  uf 
Tbevenot.   This  work  is  addressed  to  M.  ManelUlSi  sup> 
|M>sed  to  be  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse. 

ATHENA'GORAS,  of  Athens,  was  a  Christian  philo- 
sopher, who  wrote  an  apolog)'  for  the  Christians  to  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus.  Henco 
we  mler  that  Atiieiia^'oras  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
secuiid  centur)',  and  that  he  comjxmed  his  apoli^y  about 
A.O.  177.  (See  Mosheim  De  Vera  ^tuie  Apologetici  qitem 
Alhmag.  ffffo  ChriMtianis  tcripstt  in  Distert.  ad  Hist.  EctU, 
pertin.  Ed.  3.  vol.  1 .  p.  269,  et  seq.)  The  apology  of  A  theD»» 
goras  bears  the  title  of  wpKtlitia,peHlion,  woich  has  been  im* 
properly  translated  Legatio,  ana  «m5<w«y.  This  apology  in  a 
well-digested  and  eloquently-written  treatise.  Athenagoraa 
demands  toleration  for  the  Christians,  and  defends  their 
doctrine  and  their  lives  against  the  then  usual  accusations 
of  atheism,  incest,  eating  of  the  flesh  of  slaughtered  chil- 
diwn,  &c.  He  pioves  the  unity  of  God,  according  tu  the 
materialism  of  bis  age,  hy  aaanming  the  diffusion  of  liia 
essence  through  space ;  but  he  expressly  distinguUhes  God 
from  matter.  His  explanation  of  tne  Trinity  is  based  upon 
tta-  ducinnc  of  eraattatiuu.    He  s^ys  tltat  the  Holy  Ghost 

Kroceeds  lri>m  (lod  like  a  ray  from  the  sun,  and  returns  to 
im.  (Edit.  Maran.  p.  287.)  He  declares  second  nnrria^e 
to  be  aduhery.  Tlie  treatise  uf  Athenafons  Ml  the  Hehur- 
rection  of  the  Dead  is  in  some  degree  cotmaoled  with  tha 
conclusion  of  his  Petition.  Athenagoras,  in  bis  book  on  the 
Resurrection,  shows  the  neces-it}  ol  iiuving  the  mind  free»l 
from  prejudice  in  order  to  arrive  al  truth  ;  refutes  the  ob- 
jections made  against  the  resurrection,  and  confirms  it  by 
argument.  '  Those  who  deny  the  resurrection  should  provu 
either  that  God  cannot  bring  it  to  pass,  or  that  he  tritt 
not.  I  f  he  cannot  do  it,  it  must  be  either  heeanse  he  lacka 
•kilt  to  plan,  or  power  to  effect  it:  but  his  formation  of  the 
human  l)'i<l\  refutes  these  suppositions.  K  he  have  ]>o\vfr 
but  vull  nut  du  it,  then  it  must  Ih:  l>ecau»e  it  would  he  unju.-;t 
in  itself,  or  unworthy  of  the  divine  nature ;  but  neitlier  of 
these  can  ever  be  proved.'  He  has  some  curiotis  specula- 
tions on  the  identity  of  the  human  body,  which,  on  three 
grounds,  ho  aiguea'will  be  raised  again  to  life:^'  1.  fnmi 
the  dengn  of  man's  creation ;  2.  fhim  the  nature  of  man 
as  an  arrountaMc  being;  3.  and  from  God's  justice  a^  a 
rewarder  ol  t;i«jd  and  evil."  (See  Clarke's  Succa^iiiit  of 
Sarred  Lii'iature.  London,  Is.jo,  p.  108 — 111.)  Scmler 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  tu  impugn  tlic  authenticity  of  the 
Pt  lition  ;  but  the  objected  quotations  from  the  Prophets*,  and 
from  lieathen  mythology,  as  well  as  the  title  of  philosopher* 
givun  to  the  emperor,  arc  c|uite  appropriate  in  a  Chnstian 
apology  of  the  secoiul  centur)'.  I'hilippus  Sidttes.  an 
ecclesiastical  writer,  wiio  !i\ed  about  a.  d.  420  at  Constan- 
tino|)le,  le'mtcs  that  .Athenagoras  w;ls  converted  by  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the  purpose,*  uf  confuting  Chris- 
tianity ;  that  he  continued  to  wear  the  philosophic  mantle  ; 
and  that  he  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  cateehetio  school  at 
Alexandria.  Sidetes  also  aaaerts  that  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria was  the  disciple  of  .Athenagoras.  Mosheim  r  iHs 
him  ait  eclectic  pliilosopher,  whilst  Lannc  and  others  &a}' 
that  Athcnagorus  wa>.  the  first  who  applied  Platomsm  to 
Christianity.  It  ho.^e\er  seeras  certain  that  Athenagoras 
was  among  the  t'lrbt  v^ho  philosophised alwut  Christianity. 

The  older  editions  of  hu  writings  are  specified  in  Fabridi 
BibtMkeea  Greeea,  vol.  v.  p.  R6,  et  seq. :  and  in  Ondin.  Com- 
ment, de  Script.  Eccl.  vol.  i.  j).  203,  et  seq.  The  best  are  Aih. 
I^satio jprn  Christ,  et  Jic^urr.  Mart.  Gr.  et  l..at.,  cditeil  hy 
Henry  Stephens,  1557,  8vo. :  by  Kd.  Dechair.  Ox.  1"0(>.  (i, 
with  notes  of  Gesner  andotben;  reprinted  also  in  (^allandi 
Bibl.  pp.  t  ii. :  and  in  Justin  Hurtvr's  Works,  by  the  Bene- 
diciins.  174:.>,  fol.,  with  a  vnr  good  intioduoliiim:  Ath.  De- 
fneoHo,  rulao  Legatio.  pr.  (^ritt.  Or.e.  ind.  et  {valuable) 
not.  hy  Lindner,  \17\,h:  I^sat.  et  de  Returrerfinni-  ffh. 
Obrrthitr,  (Jr.  et  Lat.  Svo.  Wirreh,  1777,  with  Tat;an, 
Tiieopiiilus,  and  Herniias:  Tfir  most  rxrcllent  Disctjur<:r 
<>/  the  C/in*lian  fJulasfmher  Atketiagnras  touching  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Vend;  Englished  from  the  Greek  (ho 
should  liave  Mid  Latin)  of  Peter  Nannius  by  Richard 
Poider,  Sve.  Lond.  1573 1  The  Apologetict  vt  Athena- 
goras,—  1,  Fnr  the  Chriitian  relt^ion;  2.  Pbr  the  truth 
qf  the  Remrreelion,  4  c,  by  l>avid  Humphreys,  8vo. 
L:irid.  1714.  Several  extracts  of  bolli  pieces  are  translated 
in  Dr.  Lardner's  CredtbtUty  of  the  Gosoel  Histonj.  In 
1(99  Aianuieab  inlMidsA  t»  baliwulaM  Ihmi  ao  nigina* 
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«erk  M  Atlienagoras,  waa  printed  at  Pans  by  Daniel  Guil-  i  and  lasted  from  the  year  h,c.  102  to  09.  By  birth  he  wat 
Icinot:  it  was  entitled  *Jklt  Vrai  et  Ptv/ait  Amour,  en-it  en  a  Cihcian  :  he  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  for 


Gnr,  nmttiunt  lea  amomn  komutet  ds  Thtigeneet  Cha- 
ride:  hit, 

ATHE'NE.  or  ATHENA,  the  Goddt-s  of  Wisdom,  of 
Art*,  and  of  Sciences,  aTnon<»  the  Greeks  ;  known  lo  the 
Ki>man^  as  Minerva.  Tlie  Greeks  seem  to  ha\<!  included 
Bttdcr  this  name  several  divu^ilies  of  a  |H>rft:ctly  distinct 
origill — a  goddess  of  Libya,  the  daughter  of  Neptune  and  of 
ibe  nymph  Tritonw  (Heradat  iv.  180).  or  of  Tem,  bnug^ht 
fttth  on  th«  btnln  of  the  river  Triton  in  libyii  (Diodor.  lii. 
•59);  but  the  one  bt-st  known  tn\i-iisthe  div  inity  woisliipfKnl 
bv  the  Atlwniaus,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  brought  t'ruin 
Ecvpt,  at  lexst  if  we  mitv  jud^e  from  some  of  the  symbols 


«luU  in  divination  by  tlie  stam ;  and  ire  may  coi\jectura  thai 
hit  tali?nt«  were  of  an  nncommon  order,  not  M  much  firom 

ibr  li  T  lived  prosperity  which  he  enjoyed,  as  from  the  un- 
usual iciiof  of  his  policy.  filled  the  istation  of  steward 
or  overseer  to  two  wealthy  brothers,  and.  after  the  insurrec- 
tion had  commence<l  in  other  parts  of  Sicily,  be^an  his 
career  by  Kainin(r  over  the  slaves  under  his  own  char};e.  to 
the  number  of  200.  Other  slave*  flocked  to  bia  ttaiidard 
from  neighbouring  properties,  so  that  wftbia  flvo  days  hia 
follower'!  amnunted  to  10(iO  men.  Ho  then  assumed  the  title 
and  state  of  a  kin:,'  ;  and  his  measures  were  such  a»  show 
a  retleetnii;  mind,  well  adapted  to  command.    He  did  nH 


With  which  her  statue  was  aiUirned  :  she  had  a  sphinx  on   frctdy  receive  into  bis  ranks  all  persons  who  presented 


ber  helmet  and  at  her  feet.  Plato  ( Tmurus.  (}pera,  vol.  iii. 
Pl2I>  telle oa that ftbe  wa»  called  Neith  by  the  Egyptians; 
and  BratostlMtiei,  in  hia  Gtlalogue  of  the  Kin-^s  of  Thebe* 
<EuM>b  Chr;n.  p.  21).  s<i\s.  tliut  •  Nitocris"  may  be  tians- 

jsited  into  Greek  by  '  ,\thone  Nikephuros." 

Ac'onling  to  Horner  she  was  the  dauixhtcr  nf  Zeus  ;  ]nit 
there  2s  no  allusion  in  either  the  Iliad  or  Otlysmj  to  the  i 
fable  of  her  havineipvuilgftrlil  eamplfltoly  armed  from  the  ' 
brain  of  that  god;  it  appears,  IwWaver.  in  the  Hf/mn  to 
Athene,  usoalty  aaeribed  to  Homer.  A  acholiait  on  Apol- 
lonian (Arznn.  iv.  1310)  remarki^.  that  this  fable  first  made 
Its  appearance  in  StesichoniH  (wh^)  died  h.c.  .5')3).  and  tlio 
Ilij  nn  then-fore  must  be  of  a  cdmparatively  re.-ent  date. 
In  the  leijend  of  Hesiod  (TTieogon,  885-889).  Jupiter  is 
made  to  devour  his  wife  Metis,  and  in  process  of  time 


themselves;  but  selected  for  soldiers  those  who  were  best 
suited  to  b«ur  arms,  and  made  ail  others  kbour  at  their  M- 
spcctire  vatKnga :  bo  that  he  avoided  the  disoider  inddent 

to  a  tiuuuUuar}  and  ill-pto\ided  firee,  and  was  always 
abundantly  supp'.ierl  with  ut  cessaries.  He  also  carefully 
i;uarde(l  a;.;ainst  wanton  ravaj;!'  liy  a  judicious  use  of  ins 
prophetic  powers  :  for  he  assured  his  loUowera  that  he  %v  as 
dei>tincd  to  reijrn  over  Sicily,  and  that  itwaa  wise  to  pre- 
serve  unii^uted  the  land  and  its  produce,  aa  rnrt  of  tiieir 
own  future  wealth.  He  soon  collected  1 0,000  followers,  with 
whom  he  laid  sie:,'e  to  I.ilyboium.  In  this  attempt  he 
fai1e<l:  but  by  <,'o.id  mana^rement  this  check  was  made  to  in- 
crease his  power  ovi-r  his  f  jllowers,  by  veiifyint;  his  powers 
of  divtnati on.  Another  Mavo-lcader,  named  Salvius,  at  the 
head  of  a  superior  force  of  .10,000  men,  now  assumed  die  title 


Athene  is  the  result  of  this  strange  uaioD.  She  seema  to  I  of  lun^.  and  fixed  bis  sssidence  atTiiocala.  He  snaimoBed 
have  participated  in  many  ot  the  attributes  of  her  Ibther; )  Athenion  to  serve  under  his  command,  and  it  was  now 

ibe  had  the  power  of  hurling  the  tlumderbolts  of  .lupiter.  of  bnpcd  that  discord  would  render  these  formidable  insurgents 


an  easier  conquest.    But  the  prudence  of  Athenion  disap- 
pointed these  hopes:  and  he  wisely  joined  Salvius,  who 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Tryphon.   Tryphon  soon  con- 
ceived u  jealuu&y  fur  his  new  associate,  whom  he  impri- 
soned; but  be  was  glad  to  releasa  and  rcatoca  him  to  his 
phecy  to  Tiresiaa,  and  imnuxtality  to  f  ydeus,  though  'she  |  command,  when  Licinius  Lneonus,  with  an  army  of  1 6,000 
iflerwards  deprived  him  of  it.    ^hi  -.v  ts  one  of  the  three  '  or  1",(?()0  men.  was  sent  by  the  Senate  to  bring  the  war  to 
jfoddesses  who  submitted  their  InMuiy  to  the  decision  of  a  ron(  lusii'n.    By  .\ihenion*s  advice  a  battle  was  risked 


prolonjiiiig  tlie  life  of  man,  and  of  conferrinj,'  the  fjift  of 
prophecy.  In  the  battle  with  the  giants,  she  overwhelmed 
Eocelados  w  I'  .i  Sinly  :  she  assisted  at  the  building  of  the 
»hip  Argo.  and  a  woadcu  ii^re  of  Athene  graced  the  prow 
of  the  vessel;  she  asusled  Hercules;  gave  the  art  of  pro- 


Pans,  and  she  disputed  with  Neptune  the  honour  of  giving 
name  to  the  new  city  of  (Jecrops.  [See  Athkns,  p.  14.]  The 
contest  was  decidea  in  her  ftvour  by  the  production  of  an 
«live  tree,  and  the  city  was  hence  enlled  Atbenos.  ( Apollodor. 
BibNotk.  iii.  14.)  According  to  Diodorus  (i.  12),  the  Etryp- 
li  uis  ^ave  this  name  to  the  God'less  of  the  Air,  and  -h'j  w  as 
u.ou^ht  to  be  the  daughter  of  Zcu»,  lteca:tb«  the  air  is  not 
naturally  subject  to  corruption ;  and  was  s^^rung  fh>m  his 
braui,  Ix'eniise  it  occupies  the  highest  parts  of  tHo  world. 
She  wa^  railed  Glauoopis  (blue-e\ e<lj,  because  ;he  air  is  of 
a  bhuth  colour.  The  serpent,  the  owl.  and  the  cock,  were 
Mrred  to  her:  and,  among  plants,  ^  olive.  8be  was 
worshipped  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  hut  the  most  celebrated 
temple  w  a*  at  Athens  [see  Parthknox],  in  which  there  was 
ao  ivory  statue  of  f  olo>-nl  si/e  by  Phidias. 

The  statues  of  the  goddess,  caJled  Palladia,  exhibited  her 
in  very  aatient  times  with  upraised  shield  and  poised  spear, 
laady  to  engage  in  battle ;  sometimes,  oa  symbola  of  her 
Beac«Ail  ebaraeter,  Rhehad  in  her  left  hand  the  snlndle  and 
'  -tiff.  A  >tiffly-folded  peplum  was  thro>Tn  over  tier  chiton 
■  laaie).  and  she  was  armed  with  an  immense  ii'ijis,  w  hich 
sometimes  served  as  a  shield,  and  s-mu'time.-  was  so  con- 
tnved  aa  to  cover  both  the  breast  and  back.  The  outline  of 
the  body  exhibitt  none  of  the  fulness  of  womail  in  the  hips 
and  brMot^  while  the  form  of  the  bones,  anu,  and  back., 
tewroble^  that  of  man.  But  tiie  age  of  Pbidiaa  changed 
considerably  the  antient  characteristic  marks  of  the  different 
srxl-i,  and  from  that  tune  Athene  was  di<itinffuished  bv  her 
j'lrl.'itled  fondiead,  her  lon^;  and  well-formed  nose,  by  tlic 
aooaew hat  firm  compression  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  the 
strongly  marked  and  almost  angular  chin,  the  half-cIo«ed 
eves,  and  by  the  hair  streaming  eareiesslv  over  her  neck, 
there  are  many  representations  of  the  goddess  in  setilpture, 
m  coins,  &c.  siill  extant;  and  numerous  examples  are 
xnnted  out  b^"  Miiller  in  his  An4ui  ilo^^if'  dfr  Ku/iil,  where 
I'lfi  «ubjcct  will  be  found  fully  treated.  ,V  fra^ent.  sup 
posed  to  belong  to  the  statue  of  Athene,  which  was  in  one  of 
the  pediments  of  the  Paithenon,  is  now  in  the  Elgin  Colloc- 
ttoo  of  tbtf  Britiab  Museum.  <Sec  also  Creuwr,  Symbniik. 
vni  iL  p.  .-m.)    [For  the  Jttdim  godd  es3.  see  MlWKRV.V.] 

ATHE'NION,  a  Sicilian  slave,  one  of  the  prlncipA; 
3-t:^rs  111  the  second  Scrvilc  war  which  broke  out  m  Sicily, 


near  Scirthcca,  in  which  the  insurgents  were  defeated,  and 
Athenion  severely  wounded.  LucuUus  then  laid  sicgo  to 
Triocula,  in  \«-hich  he  met  with  no  success.  He  was  super* 
se<led  by  L.  Servilius.  who  did  no  better;  and  both  tbos* 
generals  Wen  banished  ibr  their  misconduct  or  3I*aaooesa. 
_)n  the  death  of  Tryphon,  Athenion  sucoeoded  him,  and,  un- 
checked by  Serviliusi,  extende<l  Ins  ruvagc!»  over  great  part 
of  Sicily. 

These  events  must  have  occurred  in  quick  succession  to  be 
comprehended  (as  they  are  by  Mr.  Clinton)  in  the  year  ft.C. 
101.  In  B.C.  102.  C.  llariua and  Maniua  Aquiliuswiraooii* 
suls,  and  the  province  <^  Sicily  fell  to  the  lattar.  He  won  a 

decisive  victorv,  in  which  Athenion  himself  fell.  Tlic  in- 
surgents dispelled  to  their  strong'  holds,  whither  Aquilius 
pursuer!,  and  reduced  ihem  severally  to  submission.  Thus 
ended  the  Servile  War  in  Sicdy,  in  the  fourth  year,  B.C.  99. 
This  desperate  insurrection,  in  the  course  of  which  six  Ro> 
man  armies  suflSn»d  defeat  (Fhmia,  iii.  19)*  is  not  a  solitaiy 
instance  of  the  danger  consequent  on  a  servile  population. 

Florus  varies  from  the  account  here  gi\  cn  from  Diodorus. 
He  savs,  that  Atjuilius  hemmed  in  the  slaves,  and  reduced 
lliem  by  famine:  and  that  at  lust  they  i>erished  by  their 
own  hands  rather  than  aurreoder.  The  account  of  Diodo- 
rus is  the  mom  Ukaly.  (DImL  Bdog»,VSii,  uxvl.  I;  nonn, 
ui.  19.) 

ATHENION.  son  of  a  PenfMitetic  philosopher  of  tibe 
same  name,  by  an  Egyptian  slave.  He  w«s  manumitted 
kept  a  school  in  Athens,  where  he  was  nalundi/ed;  as 
suincd  the  name  of  Aristion,  and  ultimately  oecanu-  tyrani 
of  Athens.  He  espoused  (he  interests  of  Mithridates,  and 
in  concert  with  Archclaus,  the  king  of  Pontus's  general, 
held  out  the  city  against  Sulla,  who  finally  put  him  to  death. 
[See  Stlla  :  his  history  is  given  by  Athenmus,  V.  c.  «I8-  53.] 

ATHENION,  a  pa-.nter,  born  at  Maronca  in  Thrace,  and 
pupil  of  Gliiuciou  of  Coriulh.  Pluiy  gives  him  the  extra- 
ordinary praise,  that  "if  he  had  lived  to  maturity,  no  one 
would  have  been  worthy  to  be  compared  to  him."  (Hist.  Sat. 
XXXV.  40.  cd.  Delph.) 

ATHENION,  a  comic  poet.  Atbengous  gives  a  long 
extract  from  his  Samtlhraattnn,  lib.  xxiv.  e.  8«. 

ATIIENRY.  or  ATTIENREE.  a  town  in  Ireland,  in 
tho  county  of  Galway,  which,  before  the  Union,  returned 
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iwo  members  to  parliament.  It  is  a  very  old  rorporation, 
nnd  is  povcrne<l  bv  a  jxirtreove.  Its  former  name  was 
Atcttth.  It  is  117' miles  \V.  by  S.  of  Duhiui.  and  U  E.  of 
Galwiy. 

Then  are  thras  tun  in  Uw  vear.  The  ohurah  i«  in  mod 
repair.  Th«  London  Hibern&n  Sodetf  and  the  KiUan 

Place  Society  ur.ite  with  the  iiicunihont  in  the  support  of 
a  free  school,  in  wliich  ah mt  tartv  ctuldreii  (bu}  s  aim  gtrU) 
are  edticated.  The  p  .pul  itiuti  nf  the  town  in  1831  wa^ 
1093:. that  of  the  whole  parish,  12,5d0.  This  last  state- 
ment inciudes  the  population  of  the  cbapelry  of  Monix  ca ; 
in  whidt  are  a  chajiel  of  ease  and  Mvecal  fkee  KbooU.  in- 
eludtnir  a  eharter  aehool.  and  two  ■ehoob  eonneeted  with 
the  Kildarc  Place  Society.  Tlie  living  is  a  consolidated  rec- 
tory and  vicarai^e,  in  the  dioceso  and  province  of  Tuam. 

Tlu're  was  a  D  iminii'an  friary  in  Athenry,  whiih  was 
burnt  in  the  year  i4J2.  The  remains  show  it  to  have  been 
a  8no  building  ;  the  great  east  window  is  lK>ld,  and  of  good 
workmanibip.  Part  of  the  ruins  have  been  taken  down  to 
•net  barracks.  A  Aandsean  friary  was  also  fbunded  here 
in  I4G4. 

This  town  gives  name  to  one  of  the  baronies  of  the  county. 
(Ptirliammtary  Ptijters.    Seward's  Tfypfjg.  Hibernicu.) 

ATHENS,  or  ATHE'N.«  (  AS^va.).  the  clnef  city  of 
Attica,  one  of  the  antient  political  divisions  of  Greece. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  give,  first,  a  brief  description 
of  the  topography  of  the  eitv,  refemng  to  Attica  for  the 
gsoipaphical  description  of  the  province ;  and  next,  a  brief 
outhue  of  its  political  and  literary  history,  referring  to  the 
proper  articles  fbr  the  minuter  detail. 


Athens  is  situated  about  live  miles  from  the  sen  coast. 
.37"  N.  lat.,  2.1°  4:V  K.  long.,  (X-cupyinn  part  of  ihe 
Ctiutrail  plain  of  Attica,  and  some  hei<;hus  winch  run  down 
into  the  plain,  but  are  quite  detached  from  the  mountains 
on  the  nam  fhmtisr  of  tba  province.  Of  these  eminenoea.  the 
most  ooospioDoaa  are  Mount  AndMsmns  (now  St  Geon^) 
with  ill  naaked  summit  rising  higher  than  \\\"  Acmpulis.  nu 
the  nortn-east  of  the  city  and  beyond  the  antietii  wall-. ;  the 
Acropolis, which  was  enlirel)  included  wiihin  the  old  walls; 
the  Areopagus,  opposite  to  the  wetttcnd  of  the  Acropolis  : 
and  the  hill  of  the  Museum,  partly  included  wiihin  the 
antient  walla,  the  highest  emineiiea  on  the  south.  On  the 
east  aida  «f  tha  eity,  the  little  river  Iliieua,  which  rises  a 
few  mflaa  north-east  of  Ambcli^kipo.  runs  in  a  south  woi.t 
direction  past  the  city,  separating  the  heights  of  Atiieus 
on  the  west,  from  the  higher  and  more  rontmuous  range  of 
liyniettus  on  the  east:  it  was  joined  a  little  above  the  >itu 
of  the  Lvoeium  by  the  Eridanus  from  the  east.  This  little 
river,  which  in  its  natural  state  might  have  reached  the 
marshy  landa  near  the  coast,  ia  now  ledueed  by  the  heala  of 
summer  and  the  channels  for  artificial  irrigation  to  an  incon- 
siderable stream ;  and  in  antient  times  its  current  rou.st 
have  iKK-n  diminished  from  the  hauie  cause.  The  Cepbisus, 
which  runs  due  south  past  the  west  side  of  the  city,  at  ilie 
distance  of  about  a  mde  and  a  half  from  the  walls,  is  also 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  cuts  for  irrigation  before  it  reachas 
the  neighbourhood  of  PeimuB. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  Athens  will  show  the  eiremt 
of  the  wall  at  the  time  when  the  city  had  attained  its  greatest 
nagttltiida.  Beginniiig  with  the  Gata  of  Achamm  on  tha 


r.orth.  it  ran  eastward  near  tha  hasa  of  Anchesmns.  and  past 

the  Diomeian  Gate  to  the  Gate  of  DiocharL>,  which  led  to 
the  Lyccium:  it  then  continued  parallel  to  the  lli^sus  on  tin? 
west  side  of  that  stream  to  the  F  iuntain  ("allirrhoo,  i  Kn- 
neacrunus;  and  thence  to  the  bill  of  the  Museum,  which 
it  croasedt  comprehending  the  still  existing  monument  of 
Fhilopappua  within  ita  eiicuit.  Its  comae  from  the  Museum 
was  north,  taking  in  the  chief  part  of  the  Pnyz  and  Mount 
Lycabettu.s,  to  the  Di]i\lutn  wljich  lo<l  to  the  outer  Cera- 
meicus,  or  t-'re.il  luiryuii:  i;rini;id.  and  to  the  Acadi'mia,  or 
school  f  Pl.Uo;  in  ilic  (icprewion  between  the  I'nyx  and 
JLycabettus  wan  ihe  I'ciraic  Gate.  A  line  from  Dipylum  to 
ttaGate  of  Achamas  completes  the  circuit.  The  direction 
«f  the  wall  from  the  Ilissus  along  the  south  and  wast  aides 
of  tha  0I9 1»  tha  Dipylum  is  quite  dear;  the  rest  of  the 


(PUa  of  AtllMU,  from  (1m  aulhoritle*  of  Col.  Lrake  aod  Mt.  CocfcmIL] 

wall,  being  built  of  brick  chiefly,  or  entirely,  has  not  left 

any  tract  s  The  city  was  connected  with  its  ports,  Peiiirus 
Munjchia.  and  Phalerum,  by  Long  Walls  {fiaxita  tux;,), 
which  abutted  on  the  city,  rc-|M(  ii\(ly  ilie  Ijill  of  the 
Museium,  and  the  Gate  of  I'ciraius.  The  ilireciiun  of  \\.c 
Long  Wdla  iknm  the  Peircus  is  E.  by  N.  by  compass,  as 
appaara  from  examination  of  tiieir  existing  foundations. 
Tbi  aonthem  wall,  whiefa^  ran  from  the  city  to  the  Pha- 
lenim,  was  called  the  Plialeric  wall ;  the  northern,  whuJi 
ran  from  the  Pciraic  Gate  to  the  Peirmus,  and  was  a 
double  wall,  was  sometimes  called  the  Ixing  Walls  and 
sometimes  the  Peiraic  Wall.*    (See  the  pkui  annexed  to  the 

•  Miirh  li.i«W-<n  V.  ilitrnon  the  pniM^eof  1  hurvd  li.  1.1 :  «nrt  *<•  n>- 
of  Ihi-  diHrrrnrc  of  ou:nkia  M  IQ  iIwm  I.oi>i5  ««ll>.    We  hit\<t  ifixtn  ia  Uw 

icstwlMtwelwUmMb*  IN  tmt  taiM|iNiaiiw  wiA  t^fnmmtm  m  MM 
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map  of  Attica.)  1  hat  part  ot  i!ie  city  walls  included 
between  tin- l^o  ]X)n.t.s  «  lie  n.- 1  hi.-  I'ii.iliM  ic  ainl  l^ciriu:  \ka)l- 
n'^pcctively  ttbufon  ihem  n  not  included  by  Tlmryihdcs 
II.  13>  in  tiis  estimate  of  the  extent  of  tlie  city  waiU  which 
r.-.juircddereai'e  y  md  vemutt,  in  lilwiBaiHMr.  deduct  from 
Tit  ■  circuHof  Ac  wall  iiiclasinff  the  Prirmit  vui  die  Muay- 
cfaii,  the  spare  on  the  luad  side  between  the  we«lem  extre- 
oitiMof  tltt!  Phaleric  and  tlie  Pciraic  waU».  The  circumfer- 
ence of  Uw  ctfy,  tbeo,  MOMrdiiig  to  Tluugfdidci*  in  b.c.  431, 
•  ai — 

The  Cuv,  deducting  the  port  between  the  Peuiuc 

and  Phalcric  WalU          .  .          .  43 

The  Phaleric  Wall        .         .         .  .35 
The  Pciraic  Wall      ....  40 
Xbe  M»htiaie  City,  deductinff  the  spsee  between 
llwF)»ftlerio«DdFeinic  Well        .  56^ 

174^ 

Tbit  result  wilt  give  a  toul  circuit  of  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  nilei.  (See  Leake  *  Topography  ftf  Athen$t  p.  968.) 
The  chief  Gatee  of  Athens,  as  Tar  «s  their  podtion  can  be 

tih  any  probability  dettrminnl.  arc  iiiilicttted  in  the  plan, 
ihe  cemeteries  of  the  city  !,urroumit'tl  it  on  every  si«lp,  but 
•we  most  conspicuous  on  the  north  and  north  "  i'>i,  \\  iit  re 
i!ve>  commencetl  immediately  on  the  outside  of  tlic  avails. 
TliL-  TJOiX  from  Dipylum  to  the  Academy  was  lined  with  the 
UNDbs  of  illustiioiu  nen,  auch  as  Pericles,  Thfasybuius, 
Cbabrias,  and  Pbonnion.  If  ere  too  were  the  monuments 
::i-.  tcd  to  the  memoi)  of  th(»>e  \v!m  fell  in  their  country  * 
-iTMce  :  a  slabof  stnu.-,  with  th'.'  iinr.n'  iiml  tou  iisliip  (tiitio^) 
I'f^ch  individual,  was  tlu'  hdiKiur  paid  h\  tin"'  slato  to  its 
ntueaa  who  died  in  battle.  (Pausanias.  i.  fi.)  The  Aca- 
'kmj  itieir  was  surrounded  with  a  wall,  planted  with  trees, 
■nd  ocnamonted  with  fountains  of  water.  Near  it  was  the 
uab  of  Plato. 

The  tombs  on  tin-  east  side  of  tlie  city  were  separated 
fbru  it  by  the  Gardous  (k/jwei).  the  Lyceium.  and  the 
C>!  >~:irt;e«.  [ind  do  not  appear  to  have  Ijccn  so  t  xtunsix o. 

The  waii  winch  surrounded  the  city  was  strengthened  at 
iatervals  with  towers:  there  were  also  square  towers  on  the 
kos  valte  which  connected  the  city  with  the  ports.  These 
walls  (the  Peiraie  and  Phaleric)  were  about  four  miles  hi 
iens:th,  and  at  a  distance  uf  .'i5U  W'vl  fmiii  oni-  an  other  r 
'!i»:'n  the  ti^ynas  in  its  liighcst  stale  ut"  pniiperily,  the 
v^w  spiif  -  l  i f.n  t-ii  ihi'ni  tvintained  a  cinisiihTable  number 
.t  houses,  which  tonnt'<l  a  kind  of  intermediate  town  between 
the  Asty,  or  Upper  t'lty,  and  tlio  Peiraous. 

The  three  ports  of  Athena,  going  from  west  to  east,  were 
the  Priraeos,  now  Poit  Dlif&o,  which  contuned  three 
titaral  bays :  the  Munychia.  now  Stratiotiki,  separated 
'-cm  tlie  Peirjpu!*  by  the  round  projectini;  and  hilly  penin- 
■jIi  of  Mmiycljia ;  and  I'lialcruni,  n<nv  Purt  Phanari. 
Tb«-ee  X\uvv  p^'rti),  with  the  buddings  attached  to  them,  onco 
Lrmed  a  *fparate  city  larger  than  Athens  itself.  A  sea  wall, 
Miiy  Qwek  feet  hiKb<  and  eonstmcted  of  wrought  stone, 
extended  fkom  the  bay  ef  PhaSeram  ail  round  the  rocky 
IKr.insuIa  of  Mun\chia,  terminating;  about  Capo  Alcimus: 
ic.e  north-west  ami  west  side  of  the  Peimus  was  also  inclosed 
-V  a  wall  ninning  down  to  the  frca  :  a  wall  ran  fruui  the 
i'halerx  Port  across  the  high  ground  to  the  head  of  the 
Tar-idle  bay  of  the  Peira^us  :  and  a  third  wall  ran  acroes  the 
urr  vw  isthmus  of  the  Munychia.  The  importance  and 
itrength  of  the  fortiflcationa  ofthe  maritime  city,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Munychia,  appear  from  the  siege  of  this  place 
bf  Demetrius  i'olioicetes,  and  by  Sulla ;  the  possession  of 
Be  ports  enabled  any  j  erson  to  command  tiic  city. 

The  PeiRDUs  wa<^  tiie  great  dock-yard  of  the  Aliieuiaas, 
jnd  the  rliief  harbour  for  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  com 
uA  nnhcr  foreign  trade.  It  contained  la^  waiehouses, 
ptblie  arsenals,  the  armoury  of  Ph9oD,  several  temples,  a 
ihettr«.  of  which  some  traces  remain,  a  long  portieo  or 
i}<ndc  i^oKoA  aroa)  analogous  to  the  bazaars  Of  Eastern 
'•.'.i[>s,  rill,  li  ()r:d):ibly  <-onta)tirI  (ho  Df-'^ma  (a  placf  fur 
tiic  <ochibiituu  ut'san)]ilcs  of  izimhIs),  and  I'hreattys  (.i  court 
't  s-jmmary  justice!,  and  other  huildinjjs.  Of  all  the 
od.ilccs  of  the  Pcirifu-,  nothing  now  remains  but  some 
trares  f  Aii.dat  <>us  and  brok«  n  pieces  of  icolpturcd 
laarble.  The  port,  tliougb  ita  entrance  is  very  narrow,  is 
ttitt  a  safe  one:  *  the  ground  inside  is  \  ery  good,  and  rather 
■  the  s<yuth*ard  of  the  centre  a  sliip  may  ilrop  her  ar.thnr 
ai  aoout  !»ev«n  fathoms  stiff  mud.  and  moor  wiih  open  hawse 
towud*  an  J  fo&H  af  tho  envpaaii  fiv  aha  will  lid*  ae  aeoim 


tliat  neither  wind  nor  sea  can  hurt  her.'  (Capt  W.  H. 
Smyth.)  The  peninsula  ofthe  Munychia  <unta'ns  tlia 
tbundation  uf  a  U-tuple,  the  remains  ot  a  small  theatre,  and 
clear  indications  that  it  was  extensively  built  up«)n.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  buildinKS  wbieh  once  admned  the  Fbalemn. 
The  line,  however,  or  ttie  «Uen«ve  aystem  of  waUa  whieih 
defended  the  maritime  demi.  or  towns,  can  still  bo  traced 
in  most  parts ;  and  in  the  Munychia,  on  the  side  towards 
the  sea.  esourscs  ol' masonry  ,  txith  of  walls  and  towers,  still 
exist,  formed  in  some  paru  of  large  squared  stones  cramjHid 
with  iron.   (See  Thucyd.  i.  93.) 

We  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  describe  those  localities  in 
antient  Athens  which  aaem  at  present  to  be  pretty  well  iden- 
tified. It  appears  probable  that  even  in  its  best  days  the  fir^t 
appearance  of  Atnens  was  not  very  pleasing,  and  that  its 
attia<  lions  were  maiijly  dr.e  to  the  pulihc  cditU  e>.  A  (mia  k 
tra\eiler  ot  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  n.c.  UJua'- 
an  lais.  Hud.  J/in.  Gen^.  vol.  ii.)  describes  the  city  as  dusty, 
and  badly  supplied  with  water*  and  the  streets  iU  laid  out, 
a  Ihult  which  he  attributaa  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
place.  Most  of  the  houses  were  moan,  and  only  %  fow  good. 
*  A  stranger,  on  the  flrat  view,*  he  adds. '  might  doubt  if  thir 
is  Alliens :  but  afti-r  a  sliort  time  he  wi:ul<l  see  (hat  it  was. 

'I  he  uiusl  stnkuit;  oiijecl  u  the  AcrupuUs,  or  (Jitadel,  t 
rock.  whi<d>  rists  abru[itly  from  the  plain,  and  is  crowned 
with  the  Parthenon.  Opposite  to  tlie  west  end  ofthe  Aoro« 
polis,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  depression,  is  the  Areopa- 
gus, or  Hill  of  tiara,  on  the  eastern  and  highest  extremity 
which  was  the  court    the  Areopagus.  [See  AnanpAotfs.] 

Adjacent  to  the  Areopagus  on  die  «  Lst  was  thi  Vn\x, 
where  the  pubht  iner-'iings  were  liel  1  in  the  more  uitliciit 
period  ul  the  state,  and  where  a  Lima,  or  pulpit  of  btoiie. 
still  marks  the  plaee  from  whfch  the  assembly  was  ad- 
dressed. (On  this  beniu,  compare  Leake,  pi.42i  and  art. 
Attica.  Eraeh  and  Grulwr.) 

North  of  the  Arsopagua  is  the  Temple  of  ThMeus.  built 
of  Pentelic  marble,  one  of  the  hcst-]ireserved  buihliiiKs  of 
antient  Athens.  At  lirst  sitrht  it  app<'ars  so  entire  n.s  to  make 
U'  duuht  it  we  are  really  contein]>lalini,'  a  huildmir  tliat  was 
erectol  aWut  a.c.  4ry-463.  It  is  a  Uoric  temple  oi  moJcrute 
dimensions;  a  peripterel  hexastyle,  with  thirteen  columns 
on  each  tlank.  Tita  eastern  peaiment  waa  adorned  with 
sculptutee.  as  well  as  the  ten  metopes  of  this  fivnt,  and 
tiic  fwinr  aiijacent  to  them  on  each  flank:  casts  of  thiee  of 
these  metopes,  which  appear  to  refer  to  the  e.\pluit.s  <d' 
Thesen.s  and  Hercules,  and  also  of  tiic  frieze,  are  in  the 
Elgin  Kootn  of  the  Bntish  Museum.  [See  TuJtSBitJM,  and 
Stuart's  Alhent,  vol.  iii.] 

Nearly  due  east  of  the  Temple  of  Tbeaena  era  the  re- 
mains of  what  is  probably  the  Sioa  or  Partieo  of  Hadrian, 
one  of  the  mnnunienta  with  which  this  munificent  empi  ror 
embellished  the  ciiy  of  Athens.  It  is  not  exact  to  siate, 
as  has  been  done,  that  the  architectural  charai  ter  of  t!ie 
west  colonnade  of  this  building  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Areh  of  Hadrian ;  still  it  seems  most  likely  that  these  re- 
mains are  part  of  tho  great  work  of  that  emperor,  described 
by  Paasantat  (i.  18),  wno  informs  us  that  the  8toa of  Hadrian 
was  adorned  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  columns  of  Phry  gian 
marble,  and  contained  apartments  whose  roofs  were  '  gilded 
and  made  of  alabaster  : '  it  citntained  also  u  hhrary,  and  thu 
apartments  were  decorated  willi  i&utues  and  paintings,  l  lic 
Gymnasium  of  Hadrian  was  probably  near  (he  Stoa;  and 
the  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy  between  the  Stoa  and  the 
Temple  <  f  Theseus.  South  of  the  Stoa  is  the  Tower  of 
the  Winds,  called  also  the  Towwr  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes. 
[Sec  A.vDRONicus  ;  and  Stuart,  voL  i,  p.  4*2.]  The  Gate  of 
the  New  Atfora,  in  tlie  quarter  called  Kretna,  between  thu 
Great  Stoa  and  the  Tower,  still  exists:  it  i!>  a  poriico  u> 
four  lluted  Done  columns,  of  Petitelic  marble,  Bupportin;; 
an  entablature  aud  peduuetit.  (See  the  view  and  plans  in 
Stuart,  vol.  i.) 

Hie  south-east  <|uarter  of  the  eity,  which  is  entered  hj 
the  Areh  of  Badnan,  was  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of 

next  to  tlic  Acropolis.  This  builJinir,  of  I'cntelic  man.,ie, 
consists  of  a  circular  areh  "ith  (.'orinthian  coluains,  tiio 
■nt  ilil.iiure  of  which  supports  another  crdinanco  of  Co- 
rinthian columns,  surmounted  by  an  entablature,  ■zlHi  a 
pediment  in  the  centre.  (See  Stuart,  iii.  90.)  An  insorip* 
tion  upon  the  frieae  rn  the  soutb^eeat  side  of  the  t«eh 
still  testifies  that  the  emperor  gave  his  name  to  the  part 
of  t!ie  elty  between  tliis  edifice  and  the  Ihssus.  Hera 
stood  tho  magoificent  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  which 
being  la-ecmaaBOid  timet  »•«•  175"-1IS>  on  the  ntetdta 
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older  temple,  and  worked  upon  at  inten'als.  was  at  length 
flni.shed  by  Uie  liberality  of  Hadrian.  Sixteen  odlttllins  of 
PtsaidiB  murUs,  60  fiwt  lugli,«iid  above  «|  in  diMMlMr,  are 
all  that  now  retnaiii  of  the  128  which  once  adoraed  this 

Tiuiuniflcetit  builtliiiir,  ono  of  the  largest  erected  by  the 
Gri-L'ks  in  biMiom-  ut  i lu  ir  <U'itie:4.  (See  Stuart,  iii.  p.  83.) 
'I'liK  temple  and  its  sum!  i  nrtosurc  were  (lllcd  with  statuus : 
two  oT  the  emperor  were  made  of  stone  from  Thasoa,  and 
tw.)  others  of  stone  from  Kt;>  pt ;  the  statue  of  the  deity  was 
a  ohry«elie|ibantiiie  (gold  and  ivory)  statue  of  coUmsbI  mm. 

The  fountnin  called  OalUrrhoe.  or  Enneaerunus  (the  nine 
»l)riiiirsV  the  only  soMroe  of  frc^sb  wator  in  thf  nfi^hbour- 
Im  i  l.  swis  Kiily  a  short  distance  from  the  south-east  antjle  of 
till-  ;;ioat  iL'iuiile.  Tliure  were  wells,  as  Pausanins  i<  uuirks 
(I.  14),  all  through  iIh;  city,  hut  this  was  the  only  source  of 
pure  water.  An  aqueduct  from  Ccphisia  on  the  Cephisus 
was  oonatmeted  be  the  uae  of  the  city  by  Hadrian  and 
Antontntu  his  sQoeessor,  The  mervoir  of  water  was  made 
al  the  foot  of  Anchcsmos,  and  adorned  with  a  frontispiece 
ol  four  Ionic  columns.  (See  Stuart,  iii.  94.)  This  monu- 
ment, of  which  two  edumna  were  standing  in  1754,  is  now 
destroyed. 

Beyond  the  quarter  called  Hadrian's  Citji  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Ilissus,  is  the  Panathenaio  Staiunm,  first  con- 
strueted  by  Lycur^  the  orator,  8.c.  959,  and  adorned  with 
IVntclic  marble  by  Herodes  Atticus,  in  the  reij^  of  Hadrian. 

till'  marble  has  disappeared ;  but  part  of  the  masonry  at 
the  south-east  or  cirrular  end,  and  the  rat'r'a,  or  part  destined 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  Panathenaio  games,  rcmaimi.  Its 
length  in  the  interior  is  675  feet. 

On  the  hill  of  the  Museium,  which  is  separated  from  the 
AeropoUs  by  a  depression,  we  find  the  monument  of  the 
^rrian  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  25).  Accordinfr  to  the 
in«riptions  it  was  erected  by  Philopappus,  or  in  honour  of 
Pliilopappu-;,  the  son  of  Epiphanos,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan: 
it  contained  tluee  niches,  two  of  which  remain,  in  winch 
were  placed  the  statue  of  Philopappuii  himself,  occupying 
the  centra,  of  his  grandfather  Antiochus  the  last  king  of 
Oommagane.  and  that  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  founder  of 
thedynas^of the  SeleuctdsB.  (See Spon,  ii.  157,  Amst.  ed.; 
Dudwell's  TVavebt,  i.  39*2 ;  and  the  view  in  Stuart,  iii.  99.) 

We  have  nuw  notif  e<l  the  chief  existing  monuments  of 
Athens  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  choragic  monument  of  l^ysicrates.  erefie-1  :il)0Ut 
B.C.  334  (the  year  of  Alexander's  expedition  into  Asia),  vul- 
garly railed  tiie  Lantern  of  Demosthenes .  it  stands  between 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  sieat  Temple 
of  Jupiter,  and  is  or  was  partly  walled  up  in  the  InriUiliga 
arthe  Cafodnn  eomens.  Tbts  little  ediflea,  wUoli — ' 


of  a  circular  colonnade  of  Corinthian  columns,  resting  on  a 
high  quadrangular  basement,  is  only  six  feet  in  diameter: 
an  the  caatial  piece,  which  rises  ftom  the  cupola  that  orawna 
tiie  colonnade,  a  tripod  oriidnany  stood. 

Of  the  prcat  i-nns  of  Athi  iT;  which  appear  to  be  ascer- 
tained, we  may  nientu)n  the  Inner  C*'ranieicus,  adjacent  to 
the  Dipylum,  within  the  walls;  the  Old  Ajfom,  in  the  de- 
pression about  the  Areopagus;  the  New  Acora,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Acropolis,  the  gateway  of  which,  as  already 
observed,  and  three  inscriptions  still  remain :  and  the  Limaap, 
or  Marshes,  a  low  and  originally  n  swampy  part  of  Athena, 
which  ciintained  llie  Lenseum,  or  l"emplo  oi"  Iku  clius.  Tiii- 
last  quarter  of  Athens  was  always  considenil  iiilerior  in 
salubrity  to  that  north  of  the  Acropolis. 

Tlie  Acro|K)lis,  or  the  old  Cecropian  fortress  of  Athens,  is 
a  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain,  with  its  sides 
naturally  scarped,  except  at  the  west  voAt  its  gieateat 
length  may  be  about  1200,  and  its  greatest  ineadni  about 
550  feet.  Before  wo  describe  brictly  the  edifices  which 
stand  on  the  platform  ol  the  Acropolis,  we  must  notice 
those  which  sto<id  iimnediatcli.  aroutid  its  base. 

Alont;  the  base,  on  the  cast  side,  cxtendini;  southwanls 
from  the  supposed  site  of  the  Prytaneum,  probablv  ran  the 
street  to  which  fauaanias  gave  the  name  of  Tripods  (i.  20). 
HiIb  atreot,  or  quarter,  was  so  called  fi«n  a  number  of 
small  temples  or  edifices  crowned  with  titpods,  to  comme- 
morate the  victories  gained  by  the  Choragi  in  the  nei(;h- 
bouring  theatre.  The  great  Dionysiac  Theutif.  tlie  place 
for  dramatic  exhibitions,  was  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
Acropolis ;  the  inner  curve  was  excavated  ill  the  rock,  and 
the  part  which  projected  into  the  plain  was  formed  of 
masonry.  In  the  recess  of  tins  Mteavation,  and  above  the 
theatre,  Pausanias  (L  21)  describes  a  cavern,  which  was 
converted  by  Thrasyllus  (b.c.  32").  a  victorious  choracrus, 
into  a  small  temple.  A  noble  seated  figure,  of  CDlo-sal  si/r, 
now  generally  called  the  statue  of  Bacchus,  which  on^'inuUy 
was  placed  on  the  entablature  of  the  small  temple,  is  in  tin 
Elgin  Rootn  (No.  Ill)  in  the  British Miueum.  (See  article 
Attic  ;  and  the  plate  in  Stuait,  ii.  92.)  A  brass  coin  of 
Athens,  in  the  British  Museum,  represeitta  the  interior  of 
the  theatre,  showing  distinctly  the  seats  for  the  spectators, 
with  the  raves  (for  there  are  more  than  one)  just  under  the 
«  all  of  the  Acropolis  ;  rising  above  which  we  observe 
tii(  P.irthenon.  and  oi^r  buildlags  wbich  Stand  on  the 
platform  of  the  rock. 

The  dinenaioas  of  this  thaatra  eannot  now  be  u&(  <  rtnined, 
but  we  may  safely  infiMr  it  was  aveiy  laige  one.  Dicamr- 
ehus  eatpwaiei  bis  adaairation  of  its  beauty 

On  the  aoiitli*weat  side  of  tfw  AcNpoUa;«         of  tbe 
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PI— yiUf  Theatre 


Odeinm,  or  Musical  Theatre  of  Hercxles  Atticus,  named  by 
him  the  Theatre  of  Regilla,  in  meiiiory  of  his  deceasod 
wife.  This  splendid  moaument  of  the  munificence  of  a 
private  indnrklual  was  ereetod  in  the  seooid  eentury  a.d., 
uA  v»a  the  fine>t  building  of  the  kind  in  Greece. 

The  ^tto  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  with  the  little  sprinp, 
ilt>inlH.'<l  by  Pkttsanias  (i.  !28)  as  close  to  the  Propyl:fa,  at 
the  north-wect  angle  of  the  Acropolis,  and  near  some  steps 
wbich  lad  19  to  the  Aeropolii  from  the  northern  side  of 
ibe  city,  ifpean  bj  the  fidlowing  coin  from  the  Britiab 
MnMnm,  in  wSkk  the  PnllMnan  is  apparently  iDdieated. 


At  the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis,  where  alone  the  u- 
pri^h  is  practicable,  the  open  spare  was  filled  up  with  the 

rropylaea,  a  mafinificent  work  of  Pentelic  marble,  which 
tmeA  both  as  an  approach  and  a  military  defence  to  the 
citsdeL   TIm  firant  or  central  part,  which  wa»  flanked  by 

nrayngeetinc  wii^  consisted  of  six  fluted  Doric  columns, 
lloiit  n  fiMt  liifrh.  supporting  a  pediment,  and  approached 
by  fjor  steps  A  vestibule,  formed  by  six  Ionic  columns, 
pijced  ill  a  dou\)le  row  and  parallel  to  one  aiwthcr,  Stood 
bfiiind  ihis  portico,  and  led  to  five  openings  or  doors,  of 
whrea  that  in  the  centre  was  the  widest.  The  roof  or  ceiling 
of  this  vestibule  rested  on  triple  lengths  of  marble  beams 
Ilid  aBNas  the  vestibule;  the  beams  belonging  to  the  two 
nde-aisloa  rested  reipecti?e1y  on  a  lateral  wall,  and  the 
SIchilnTB  of  the  ncnrcst  row  of  columns:  these  beams 
Wte  about  22  feet  li>n;^.  Those  lying  across  the  central 
passage  were  about  1 7  ft^t  lontj.  On  these  beams  rc>ti  il  tiu' 
tlaln  of  the  ceiling,  which  was  decorated  with  various  orna- 
ments. The  five  openings  led,  by  steps,  into  a  portico  which 
£iced  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis,  and  had  a  front  and 
pediment  similar  to  that  at  the  western  entrance  of  the 
Propyla?a.  This  beautiful  work  has  suffered  sirievously  since 
the  occupation  of  Athens  by  the  Turks,  A  great  part  of 
tlve  eaotem  side  of  the  Propylsca  was  destroyed,  alx)iit  \c,:>r,, 
^  an  ex|riosion  of  ganpowder  4Spon,  ii.  107),  that  took 
pUce  in  the  part  betwoen  the  flve  doon  and  the  west  ftotit, 
»bii-h  had  been  formed  into  a  powder-magazine.  Spon  (ii. 
lOG)  describes  the  west  front,  with  its  pediment  and  the 
Iiniii-  c  ohiinns  of  the  vestibule,  as  existing  in  1676;  but  the 
upper  part  of  the  west  front  is  now  entirely  gone.  [See 
Stuart,  iii.  104;  and  Propyi.«a.] 

The.«lri«ronHUMnt  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  Parthenon 
(melad  dnttt  B.C.  4S0^40),  or  Temple  of  the  Vim^n  God- 
itm  Minerva,  which  -.tood  on  the  hiehest  level  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  was  built  of  the  hard  white  marble  of  Pente- 
This  noble  m'lnument  of  antient  art  is  now  greatly 
il3iiii:;e(i.  though  a  few  centuries  ago  it  was  probably  in 
a  >taic  little  worse  than  it  had  hoon  fat  two  thoiuand  years 
^*iiR.  It  fttiSKed  from  th*  wngea  of  war  between  the 
Tbriu  and  Venetians,  and  also  more  reeentW  in  oar  own 
'  The  remnant  of  the  sculptures  which  d'^'  oratcd  the 
f  liinenU,  with  many  of  the  metopes  and  a  Inriie  part  of 
til'  frieze,  are  now  in  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British 
Vussam.  Tho«a  sculotarea  form  an  epoch  in  antient  art. 


aiiil.  toijether  with  the  temple  to  which  tliey  beliin;:e  l.  v.  lii 
be  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.  [See  Parthenon.] 
The  position  of  this  temple  is  indicated  in  the  plan  of  ihe 
Acropolis :  it  is  in  3r  iS'  2"  N.  lat.;  23*  43'  37"  £.  long. 
(Captain  W.H.Smyth.) 

Of  the  other  remains  on  the  Acropolis,  the  most  interest- 
ing is  the  building,  which,  consisting  of  various  parts,  is  now 
commonly  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Erechtheiviin. 
The  site  of  this  edifice  is  denoted  in  the  plan:  its  details 
require  to  be  treated  separately.  [SeeERKCBTHBltfM.]  The 
south  portico  of  the  Pandrosiutn  (which  is  a  part  of  this 
edifice),  instead  of  pillavs.  was  suppurted  by  six  female 
flcures,  al)Out  seven  feet  high,  techiiicaiiy  called  Carya- 
tides, one  of  which  is  now  m  the  Elgin  collection ;  and  nu- 
other  had  disa  ppearedenan  when  Stuart  and  Revelt  visited 
Athens  in  I7SU. 

Besides  these,  and  other  smaller  edifices  which  adorned 
the  Acropolis,  it  contained  a  prodigious  number  of  statues 
and  other  works  of  art — some  of  colossal  size,  and  others 
distinguished  for  their  exquisite  beauty.  Tl  bri  tize  colossal 
statue  of  Minerva  the  Defender  ('A3i;va  llpo^axoc),  the 
work  of  Phidias,  is  probably  the  statue  repre>cnt^  on  the 
coin  which  shows  toe  steps  of  the  Acropolis.  The  spear 
and  helmet  of  this  colossal  figure  (Pausan.  i.  28)  were  visible 
towering  above  the  Acmpolis  to  those  who  approached 
Athens  by  sea,  as  si>on  as  they  had  rounded  Cape  Sunium. 

The  Propylaia  formed  the  defence  of  the  western  end 
of  the  Acropolis ;  the  rest  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall.  That  on  the  north  side  was  called  the  Pelasgicum, 
a  term  also  i^iad  to  that  part  of  the  city  immediately  bebv 
it,  and  by  Herodotus  (r.  64)  to  the  whole  Acropolis.  Aeeord- 
ing  to  tradition,  the  north  wall  was  built  by  the  Pc1a«gi 
possibly  the  existing  wall  may  be  part  of  tins  original 
construction,  which,  in  all  prnhability,  is  the  oldest  existing 
monument  of  Athens.  The  south  wall  was  buili,  or 
probably  rebuilt,  and  strengthened  by  Ciinon,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  from  whom  it  took  the  nana  of  Cimooium;  in 
some  ports  it  is  sixty  feet  high.  Near  this  south  wall,  as 
Pausanias  tells  us  (i.  '2o),  was  the  rcprescntaliun  of  the 
wars  of  the  giants,  the  battle  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Ama/ons,  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Gauls  in  Mystaby  king  Attalus  I.   [See  ArrALt^s.] 

At  the  close  of  the  late  Greek  war,  Athens  was  in  a 
dreadful  slate,  being  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
almost  without  inhabitants.  At  present,  building  is  going 
on  in  the  north  pari  of  "Vie  city,  ami  if  the  uMfortunate 
country  of  Greece  can  ciyoy  security,  wo  mty  hope  that,  in 
a  few  years,  the  town  will  be  in  a  more  nourishing  condition 
than  it  has  been  for  many  centuries.  The  excavations  that 
are  made  Ibr  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  buildings  will 
probablv  dctermit;e  some  sites  hitherto  uncertain,  and  bring 
to  light  siuno  valuable  monuments  of  the  best  ages. 

The  authorities  which  may  be  lonsulted  f^r  the  topo- 
graphy of  Athens  are  very  nunierou.s  :  Strabo,  book  ix. : 
Pausanias,  booki. ;  with  the  scattered  nassages  of  uther 
Greek  and  latin  writers;  Sptm  and  Woeler;  Chandler's 
Travelt,  of  which  there  is  a  French  translation,  with  nok-i> 

by  B  dil  Bocage  :  Stuart's  Athens,  -l  vol?.  f<die,  re-puhli>-Iiet! 
by  Priestley  and  Weale.  Ixiiidun,  InJT;  l><'ake  s  Ti/ji-igra- 
fihtj  rtf  Athens;  Wilkins's  Alheui'-runi ;  and  IHf^in  Marbles, 
2  vols-  12mo..  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diflusion  of 
Usefbl  Knowledge,  in  which  these  and  other  authorities  are 
more  particularly  referred  to:  see  also  Emeye,  of  £nah  and 
Gruher.  art. 1821. 

ni\ti  rit  <•/  Athnis. — The  origin  of  civil  communities  is 
generally  unknown,  and  that  of  Alliens  does  not  form  an 
exception  to  the  remark.  Our  object  here  will  be  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  state,  referring  to  the 
particular  liaada  ftr  a  mere  detailed  aceonnt  of  toe  meet 
important  period*  and  eventa. 


•: Ubrain  i«ia*  lUfw   BcttUi  UtmamA 
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The  lint  period  of  Athenian  history,  ending  wilh  the  war 
i»f  Trojr,  it  of  a  mythical  character.  Actnus  (Pau$an.  i.  2.) 
wa4  the  flrtt  king  of  Attica.  Cacrops,  according  to  one 
fable,  was  a  native  of  Attica,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Acifpijs.  and  succeeded  to  the  monarchy.  According  to 
another  f.il)le.  Cecmps  was  an  Epptian,  who  liroucht 
from  Eg)ipt  the  arU  uf  sivcial  life,  and  laid  tl.c  lounda- 
tiont  of  Ine  religious  and  jxditical  system  of  the  Athe- 
niaiit.  The  name  of  Cecrops,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
erigin,  was  perpetuated  anong  the  Athenians  lO  tlw  btelt 
epoch  of  their  existence  as  a  people.  Of  the  meeeHon  of 
Cecrops.  Erechthens  the  first,  othenriae  eaUed  EfiebthoniKM. 
was  of  divine  or  unknown  descent ;  his  name  also  survived 
and  retained  a  place  in  the  reli<;ious  observances  of  Athens. 
In  the  reign  of  Pandion,  the  son  of  Erirhthonius,  Ucuu-ter 
(Ceres)  was  wamlering  on  eartl\  in  que&t  of  her  lost  daugh- 
lar:  oat  of  gratitude  fur  inf orniaiion  ahottt  her  child,  the 
godikM  taaght  Triptolemns  of  Eleuaia  tho  artof  asrieultuie, 
and  die  Rliarian  plain  waved  with  a  harvest  hitnerto  an> 
known  to  man.  A  hecond  Ererhtheus  f<uiiihtwith  tho  Ku- 
moipi<la*  (if  lileu.sis,  and  lust  his  life.  /E^eus,  the  son  of 
a  ^eo)n(l  Pandion,  in  course  of  time  came  to  the  throne, 
and  his  son  Theseus,  as  he  was  the  latit,  so  he  was  the 
greatest  of  the  Athenian  heroes.  Theseus  was  tite  friend 
of  Honndoi  and  Feirithous ;  and  the  Tenerable  Nestor, 
wbo  aaritted  the  Greeks  with  his  eountela  at  the  war  of 
Troy,  h.id  founht,  when  n  yoiintr  man,  in  the  same  ranks 
with  Tlieseus.  The  In^  ih  .l.it'ica!  lame  of  Theseus  «as 
perpetuated  by  his  marUi!  i>.\[iln;;..  a^Mir.st  tlie  bull  of  Mara- 
thon :  bv  his  descent  to  the  infernal  regions;  his  voyage  to 
Crete,  ami  his  combat  with  the  Centaurs.  As  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  Athenian  polity,  wbo  united  in  one  confe- 
deration the  twehro  bitberto  independent  stataa  or  eitiea  ct 
Attica,  established  by  Cecrops  (Strab.  p.  9ff7),  be  appears 
to  be  invested  witl>  the  character  of  an  historical  personage. 
( See  Tlnl<■^  il.  ii  I  j. )  Theseus  is  also  said  to  lia'.  c  iiij^tituted 
the  great  qinii<niennial  festival  of  the  Panalhenaja,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  pelitical  union  of  all  Attica.  (Pausan. 
viiL  2.)  To  the  latest  penod  of  their  history  the  Athenians 
retained  tbo  grateAil  remembranre  of  this  hero,  and  the 
beautiful  temple,  which  ii  still  called  the  Theseium,  has 
perpetuated  to  the  present  day  a  name  which  belongs  to  a 
pcnoij  \shen  the  truth  of  liiNt  rv    wrapped  in  the  inpeoe- 

trable  \eil  of  the  raythi  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Athenians  sent  fifty  ships  to  the  war  of  Troy,  under 
the  command  of  Menestheus,  wbo  had  driven  Theseus  from 
Athens ;  but  neither  the  general  nor  his  aoldien  oeeupy  a 
eoDcpiewKia  place  unong  the  wwtbiet  of  Homn. 

If  we  endnvoor  to  traee  the  history  of  the  Athenian 
people,  wi;  timl  the  obscurity  of  their  orivrin  expressed  by 
the  statement  that  they  were  .•lu/vrA/Aow^*— peopic  coi-val 
With  the  land  which  they  inhabited.  Herodotus  n  ."iD  soys 
that  the  Athenians  were  originally  Pelasgi,  an<l  that  they 
became  changed  into  Hellenea  (Greeka).  Such  a  change  im- 
plies the  eonquoet  of  tho  ooontry  bj  one  race  while  it  was 
already  in  the  posaetsion  of  another;  it  implies  also  dtfaer 
the  amalgamation  of  the  coiitiuered  aiul  the  conquering 
races,  or  the  e.xlineiion  of  tlio^e  who  were  com|»elletl  to 
yield.  The  former  we  believe  to  be  supported  by  more  pro- 
babilities. Xuthus,  the  son  of  Hcllen,  married  a  daughter  of 
die  second  Erechthooa,  and  became  the  fiither  of  Achseus 
and  Ion :  thus  tbo  umbo  loman  became  attached  to  tbo 
Attic  soil ;  and  we  ham  the  historical  fcet.  that  the  names 
of  the  four  tribes  which  existed  till  the  time  of  Cleisthenes 
were  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  natm*8  of  the  four  sons 
of  lun.  (Herml.  V.  66:  comp.  Pausun  \ii.  1.)  'TheAtlie- 
nians,'  says  Herodotus  (viii.  44).  'during  tlic  occupation  by 
the  Pelasgi  of  the  country  now  called  Hellas,  were  Priaegi, 
with  the  distinctive  name  of  Cranai  From  Ceerope  they 
received  the  nanie  of  Ceeropida ;  and  npon  BrecbUieua  suc- 
ceeding to  the  royal  power,  their  name  was  changed  to  Athe- 
nians. After  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus.  had  become  the  leader 
of  the  forces  of  the  Athenianii,  the  people  got  the  name  of 
lonians."  In  the  fable  of  Pnscidon  and  Athena  (Neptune 
and  Minerva)  ci  intending  for  the  honour  of  giving  a  name  to 
Athens,  I'tjseidon,  the  god  of  the  loniam  of  Uelice  and  the 
national  god  ofthoMwhowofo  afterwards  the  lonianiof  Asia, 
contended,  though  unsuccessfully,  against  Athena,  the  pri- 
mitive deity  of  the  country.  Yet  the  name  and  worship  of 
I'y-eului  was  not  iiei;lected  in  Atllen^;  the  F.rechtheium  of 
the  .\cro]M}iis  preserved  tho  remembrance  uf  the  contest,  and 
the  altar  on  which  it  was  usual  to  sacrifice  ( Pausan.  i.  '.iij^Uith 

to  Erechtbeue  and  PMeidoo,  indicated  that  the  mythical  king 


was  the  representative  of  the  deity  whose  worship  strove  for 
the  supremacy.  Among  tlic  various  names  by  which  Alhriin 
wajt  known,  we  find  that  uf  Pobcidooia,  (tf  the  City  of  Nep- 
tune (Strabo,  is.  397);  and  the  name  of  Alliens  itself 
«  as  given  to  eight  different  places.   (See  Stcph.  Byaant. 

The  fable  of  the  two  deities  contending  for  Attica  is  re- 
proMUlad  on  n  ooin  of  Athem. 


The  renembranee  of  the  Pelasgi  was  retained  in  tho  name 

of  the  northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  they  wero  the 
architects,  and  in  tliat  part  of  the  city  which  was  lielow  ft  in 
the  plain.  Tiaditi.tn.  however.  n  port>  d  tliat  the  Pelas^ii. 
or  that  portion  of  Uie  old  inhabitants  w  hich  did  not  mi\  witli 
the  new  comers,  wire  iaeUy  driven  out  of  Attica,  and  re- 
tired to  ffttT— ^  The  connexion  between  the  Lemnten 
and  Thraeian  Pelasgi  and  the  Athenians  seems  suSciently 
indicated  by  old  traditions  and  other  circumstances.  The 
Pelasgi  wore  in  Attica  before  the  time  a>i>igned  to  the  reiyn 
of  CwM'ojis  :  and  it  has  been  i fiiiai Uim!  (Ki~-r!)  :u,ii  Clruber. 
Encyc.  Attic.)  that  the  anak>gy  of  tiic  name  Pallas  to  the 
Thneian  po&iBMda  PieUeno,  and  of  the  mountrai  Athoa  to 
the  name  Athane^  appears  to  indicate  the  Thneian  ori^  of 
these  Athenian  donominatiopa. 

The  line  of  Aflwnian  kings,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
historical  commencement,  terminated  with  Codru.«,  son  of 
the  Messeniaii  Melanthus.  Melanthus,  hunstll  a  fiiu'ilivf, 
had  received  the  lunian.s,  who  tied  from  the  Peloponnesus 
before  the  victorious  HeracUdo)  (B.C  1104),  partlv.  as  it  \» 
said,  for  the  sake  of  Ion,  that  is,  because  tbey  w«r^  kinsmen, 
and  partly  because  the  Atheniana  wished  to  strengthen 
themselves  against  the  Dorians.  On  the  death  of  Codrus, 
who  fell  during  an  invasion  of  Attica  by  a  Peloponnesian 
arinv  (H.c.  106S),  his  sons,  disputing  about  the  right  of 
succession,  referred  the  matter  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  who 
decided  in  favour  uf  Medon.  Ncileus,  the  other  son,  left 
his  country  at  the  liead  of  a  colony,  chicHy  Ionian  re- 
fugees, and  with  them  founded  the  twelve  Ionian  statea 
of  Asia.  Thucydides,  in  his  brief  sketch  of  the  oariy  histonr 
of  Greece,  instead  of  attempting  to  unravel  the  web  m  which 
even  in  liis  time  it  was  in\oheil,  gives  only  these  as  the 
general  resuiti>  of  Ins  inquiries  uUo  the  earliest  slate  of  his 
native  country  : — The  sterility  of  .\ttica  oflered  no  tempta- 
tion to  an  iiivuder,  and  it  consei^ucnlly  had  not,  like  the 
more  fertile  parts  of  Greece,  a  continual  change  ot  uihabit- 
anu ;  the  security  which  it  enjoyed  made  it  a  piare  of 
refuge  fbr  thoee  wbo  were  driven  fWrni  other  states;  and 
the  incrca.se  of  wealth  and  populati  ii  led  to  the  colonization 
of  Ionia  and  the  greater  part  of  tlie  islands  of  the  .Egean 
after  the  war  of  Troy.  (Thucy.  i.  'J.  I .'.)  — llenHlotu-.  (\iii. 
45)  has  furnished  us  with  a  list  ut  those  islands,  w  hich,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  invasion  of  Xerxes, came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  mother  state.  They  ai*  Eretiia  and  Cbalcis  in 
Eubtna,  both  founded  befbre  the  war  of  Troy  (Strabo,  446). 
and  the  islands  of  Ceos,  N  iXr  s,  Sijilnnw  and  Seriplms.  The 
circunistaiii't  s  ot  the  i\tbeniaiis  at  ih  s  early  jieriod  directing 
their  attention  to  the  colonization  of  islands,  tends  to  show- 
that  tbey  were  alway  s  a  maritime  people,  though  the  found- 
ation of  their  naval  power  is  rolhrrad  by  their  own  hiotoriua 
to  tho  «90idi  of  tho  Ptenian  wan. 

Widi  the  death  of  Codms  the  office  of  king  eeaied  in 
Athens,  and  the  supreme  executive  power  was  vested  in  an 
archon,  or  governor,  whose  oflice,  Ironi  being  at  first  heredi- 
tary an  1  fir  lil'i',  was  by  degrci  «  rhanged  into  a  decennial, 
and  finally  into  an  annual  office.  When  the  la&t  change 
took  place,  a  further  alteration  waa  medo  by  distribuiinc 
the  duties  of  the  arcbiMi  amons  |iine  nagiitnteB*  instead 
of  giving  them  all  to  one.  [Seo  Aacaoif,  Cooftve.} 
From  the  death  of  Codrus  to  the  legislation  of  Solon. 
Athenian  history  presents  but  few  and  doubtftil  facts  :  ami 
tlunigli  llia  personuliiy  of  Solon  and  his  frannng  oi  a  c(x!e 
cannot  be  matters  of  doubt,  tiic  events  of  his  hie  belong  to 
that  epoch  where  the  records  of  history  arc  still  obecure  and 
disputed.  Solon  wu  the  oontomporary  of  AiBMii,  kioc  nl 
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Egypt,  rhieh  country  he  is  !iaid  to  have  visitcil;  of  Crces>us, 

kintf  of  Lydia,  vhosc  pritlc  and  \anity  he  rebuked;  and  of 
the  lint  Cyru«,  the  founder  of  the  PenMn  «nipire.  With 
the  lagwlstion  of  Solon  (•.€.  594>,  Athenian  his-tory  begins 
to  aAsunie  a  nuire  definite  form,  ami  the  HHiic  epoch  marks 
the  historical  cuwinencement  of  that  .-^cne^i  >)f  events  which 
brought  the  inhabitants  of  the  couulries  east  of  the  Tigris  | 
ioU>  connexion  with  the  south  of  Europe.  Tradition  assijnied 
to  TbsMus  the  cvi'dil  of  laying  the  foundation  of  their  de- 
moeraBjr.  (Plut.  Thet.  c.  25.)  Of  (he  regulations  Oor^o/)  of 
Draeon  (».c.  624),  the  predooeMor  of  Solon  in  legislation,  we 
know  !itt1o.  except  that  his  criminal  code  was  so  severe  as  to 
rcquip?  an  altno»t  entire  change.  [SeeDnACON.]  Thcconsti- 
riition  of  Solon  was  designed  to  maintain  the  chief  political 
power  juiit  where  it  was — in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  whom  he 
divided  into  three  cla&scs,  ucconhng  to  their  property  ;  and 
to  tbem  elooe  he  nvo  the  prinlege  of  filling  public  oflices : 
hut  bf  Blkwriap  fbe  fourth  or  pooraet  oUn  to  be  tnenihen 
the  ecclesia,  and  to  be  the  dicasts  or  jury  men  in  tlie  uourt.'^ 
justice,  he  laid,  perhaps  unintentionally,  the  foutnlation 
i.r  a  )>u re  democracy.    Besidi-s  llie  lune  Arrhuns,  tlio  ad- 
miniatrafaoa  was  managed  by  the  senate  OiovXiJ)  of  400, 
each  of  the  four  tribes  supplying  lOii  .members.  [See 
AaKOPAoos,  801.OK.I  The  uaurpaUon  of  Pieutratue  (ax. 
SMK  who  by  fhnid  end  focee  Mied  on  Ihe  auprenie  executive 
f>^«Fcr,  did  not  change  ihu  law  s  of  Solon,  it  is  said,  tlu/iiL'h 
U  certaiuly  must  have  ciianueii,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  grtat 
part  of  the  constitutional  f  irms  of  Athens.    Under  the  title 
of  ft'csnt  (r^payvoc),  *  term  at  that  time  not  neccssarily 
hnplpQg  the  abuse  of  power,  FSsblmlue  gwrorned  with 
cqniif  Mid  moderation.    He  waa  twice  axpelled  fiom 
Athena,  hut  a  hatde  on  the  field  of  Marathon  at  last  go- 
cured  his  power,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Hippias. 
[See  PmiirrRATns  3    Hi><  iuccewsor  ha<l  neither  the  al  iluy 
r  ir  the  trood  fortune  of  his  father,  and  he  wa.s  finally  driven 
out  of  Athene  (B.C.  SlU)  by  the  aristocratical  faction  of 
the  Alcmseonide.  who.  by  oompting  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
bmofht  against  Hippias  the  power  of  LacedsBmon.  Cleo- 
Bienea,  the  mad  king  of  the  LBoedaemonians,  was  employed 
on  this  husiius*.    Hippias  being  expelled  retired  with  h;-. 
fimily  to  Sigeium  on  the  Hellespont,  a  |>o<i&essioit  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  arms  <if  hif.  fiither.  Pisistratus 
tnd  bis  sou  held  the  tyrannv  of  Athena  fixr  thirty-six  yean 
I  Herod.  \ .  65),  during  wfaion  thne  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  all  tendency  towaraa  a  democratieal  form  of  government 
wat  suppressed :  but  the  arti  began  to  flouriih  under  their 
rut*',  and  the  foundation  of  the  temples  of  Ap'llo  Pythius  and 
Japiter  Olympius  is  ojisigned  to  the  period  of  their  govern- 
ment.   The  downfall  of  this  antient  (sec  Herod,  v.  65)  and 
powerful  family  wa^  the  aignal  for  the  oommenoement  of 
party  strife,  and  for  the  eonaeqnent  devekipiDenC  of  tiie 
aauiiauatical  principle. 

Two  factions  now  divided  .\thpn«.  headed  respectively  by 
Cleisthenes  o!' tlie  family  of  the  A  j  ;n  r  li  Iro,  and  Isagor8> 
the  son  of  Ti»ander.  [See  Cleivthknks.]  Cleisthenes 
changed  the  number  of  tribes  (^vkai)  from  four  to  ten.  and 
by  that  and  other  measurea  he  gained  the  favour  of  the 
peoplw.  The  Moata  OovX^)  01400  was  changed  into  one 
of  500.  nttf  members  being  annually  cho^ten  horn  each 
tribe.  His  rival  called  in  to  his  aid  Cleomenes,  who, 
'.hough  at  fir^t  Mi(  oe>sful.  was  finally  hafiled  in  his  attempts 
jn  Athens.  This  invasion  of  Cleomenes  is  worthy  of  notice 
for  having  led  to  the  first  recorded  communication  between 
the  Athenians  and  Persians.  The  Athenians,  wishing  to 
Mreogthen  themselves  against  another  threateiied  invasion, 
lent  ambassadors  to  Artaphcrncs.  the  Persian  governor  of 
8anliv  The  haughty  satrap,  after  asking  who  the  Athcni- 
1  -  M-rv.  and  wluTe  they  lived,  promised  help  on  eondttion 
<>t  tneir  giving  to  the  king  of  Persia  earth  and  water,  the 
u>»ual  signs  of  submission  required  by  the  great  king.  The 
txnba«»»lors  incautiously  assented,  and,  on  their  return 
borne,  were  well  abused  for  their  pains. 

The  ia.4uc  of  the  Spartan  attack,  which  was  so  much  ap- 
pr«hended  by  the  Athenians,  was  more  fiirourablo  than 
t'it  y  had  antieipated  :  the  Corinthians,  who  had  joined  in 
the  inva^iiun,  clianged  their  minds  and  went  home ;  the 
two  Lacedaemonian  kings,  Cleomenes  and  his  colleague 
Deamatoa,  quarrelled  at  Eleusia  just  before  a  battle  was 
npeeted.  and  the  Peloponoetian  army  consequently  dis- 
persed; and  the  Athenians  were  thus  left  at  liberty  to 
deal  with  the  BcBotians  and  Chalcidians,  who,  acting  in 
tvocert  aith  ihe  I*eli>p<innesians.  had  iTos>ed  the  fron- 
tier. The  Athenians  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 


BcRotianf  end  Chaleldians,  crossed  into  Euboea,  ana 
plaeetl  (out  thousand  Athenian  ooloniBts  in  the  territory 
of  Chalcis.  Thus  the  Athenians,  who  wire  said  to  have 
originally  eolonixed  Chalds.  got  a  firmer  ftodng  in  this 

fertile  island,  which  was  on  subsequent  occasions  considend 
more  important  than  most  of  their  foreign  po«>.*P^!^ion8. 

About  this  time,  Hippias  the  exiled  tyrant  came  to  the 
Peloponnf'^ti!^.  oa  the  invitation  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  urgeil  hi'-  claims  to  be  restored  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Athens.  Though  autiported  by  the  leading  state  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, Hippias  Ihflea  in  obtaining  tha  consent  of  the  rest  of 
the  Polop  mnesian  confederacy,  and  he  retired  to  Sigeium, 
where  he  endfmvoured  to  maintain  hi5  denperate  cause  hv 
exciting  Ai taphernes  against  the  Atlienians.  An  <'vent  soon 
happened  which  was  favourable  to  his  views.  The  Athe- 
nians, at  the  instigation  of  Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  sent  twenty 
ships,  to  which  the  Eretiiani  of  Eubma  added  five,  to  assist 
the  Ionian  Greeks,  who  had  revolted  against  Darius.  The 
confederate  forces  succeeded  in  bnrniiis  Sardis,  which  whs 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  itiv:uMnn  of  Greece.  An  im- 
Mieiiso  armament,  under  the  romniand  of  Datis  and  Ai 
taphemes.  crossed  the  /ligean,  besieged  and  look  Eretna 
in  Eub<£a.  and  landed  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Attica. 
The  aoed  exile  Hippias  led  the  Persians  to  the  plain  of 
Hantnon,  the  scene  of  his  fathers  victory,  a  spot  well 
adapted  for  the  movements  of  the  cavalry  in  the  Asiatic 
army.  The  Athenians,  .supported  only  bv  the  Plateeans. 
under  the  ctimmand  of  Miltiades,  defeated  the  formidable 
army  of  Uie  invaders  (b.c.  4'JO),  who  retreated  in  their  ships 
across  the /Bgcan.    [See  Darius,  Marathon.] 

Ten  yeatsUtar,  XoTMSt  the  ton  of  Darius,  lad  in  person 
against  Chfeeee  one  of  the  lar^t  forces  of  which  we  have 
any  trustworthy  record  Thi^  army,  aceompaiiied  by  the 
lleet  which  attondetl  u,  luuvements  aloiii;  the  eoa.^t,  ad- 
vanced tiirv)U(;h  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Tliessaly,  to  the 
pass  of  Therraopy !»,  where  the  gallantry  of  Leotiidas  for  a 
short  time  opposed  its  progress.  The  tSBoehery  of  the 
Bceotians,  and  the  oowarakei,  or  IvkewanmMaB  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  allowed  the  Persian  amy  to  march  unopposed 
til  ugli  Bojotia  into  Attica,  while  the  fleet  followed  the 
cuast  and  toik  its  station  near  Salamis.  The  Athenians 
Were  compelled  to  leave  their  city  to  the  invaders,  and  em- 
bark on  board  their  navy.  Fortunately  f>r  them  in  this 
contingeucy,  they  had  already  a  considerable  naval  force, 
which  at  the  advice  of  Tbemistoclea  they  had  laised  for  the 
purpose  of  contending  with  their  trouMaaoma  neighbouni  in 
the  island  of  iBgina.  In  the  sea-fight  of  Salamis  (b.c. 
480),  the  Pmian  fleet  was  entirely  ruined  by  the  eonihined 
naval  force  of  tlio  Athenians  and  the  other  Greeks,  and  the 
Persian  king  made  an  inglorious  and  hasty  retreat  into 
Asia,  leaving  behind  him  Mardonius  widi  alMMt  S00.040 
men.  Mardonius,  having  entered  Athens  a  taeond  time 
with  the  Persians,  and  made  a  seooad  vain  attempt  to 
detach  the  Athenians  from  the  alliance,  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed all  that  Xerxes  had  left  untouched,  and  reduced 
Athens  almoM  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  the  year  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  Mardonius  was  completely  defeated  at 
Plat9a  by  the  combined  Grecian  forces  under  the  command 
of  Pausanias  the  Laoedmrnonian.  [See  Xsftiucs,  Salahis. 
and  Plat«a.] 

The  period  between  the  battle  of  Platwa  (b  c.  4  79)  anrl 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesion  war  (b  c.  4.T1>, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Athenian  history,  but  it 
has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  with  that  accuracy  or  detail 
which  we  desire.  Though  the  Persians  reducedAthensalmost 
to  a  heap  of  ruins,  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not  completely 
destroy  all  the  public  buildings.  Herodotus  (v.  77)  saw 
the  fetters  of  the  vanquished  Bteotians  and  Chalcidians  sus 
peiitledoii  tiome  walls  ou  iho  Acropolis,  which  «  ere  scorched 
with  the  Persian  flames.  Still  we  may  consider  the  city  as 
substantially  rebuilt  after  the  year  h.c.  179,  atid  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out «.  V  monument  now  cMtittng  at  Athens 
of  a  date  pnor  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  (though  there 
were  some  existing  in  the  time  of  Pausanins),  except  it  may 
be  the  north  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  which  is  culled  the 
Pelasgicuni.  Under  the  direction  of  Tliemistocles,  the  walls 
of  A thens  were  rebuilt,  the  Peirrrus  wa.i  fortifie<l,  and  the 
Athenians  were  taught  to  look  to  their  navy  as  the  true 
means  of  defence  agahist  their  enemies.  By  a  law  of 
Aristides.  passed  B.C.  479.  the  constitutional  fimaa  wan  ao 
far  changed,  that  every  citiren  was  eligible  to  all  the  oflices 
in  the  state,  and  thus  the  democratieal  principle  re<-eived  a 
Still  further  development :  its  direction  aud  control  belonged 
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to  the  orator  and  the  successful  commander,  in  who«c  per- 
ftona  from  Uiis  time  forward,  and  indeed  probably  from  a 
still  earlier  )K-no(l,  WM  CUttand  <l»  IMI  «X«CIIUv«  power. 

[See  AiiiiiTiuiiii.l 

After  the  battles  of  Plata^a  ami  Myralo,  and  the  capture 
of  Se^to't  nn  tho  Hellespont,  it  was  still  thought  desirable 
umuii^  Uie  cuufederate  Greeks  to  prosecute  the  war  aijain^t 
Fwm.  TiM  Lttoedwiaonkuia.  bittwrto  conuudered  the  head 
of  th«  confedention,  w«i«  litfle  dupowd  (br  foreign  service, 
mill  Plu^^atIiu^,  their  r  inimaiHler  on  tlie  Hcllesptjut,  conj- 
pklciy  aliojiatoil  all  the  allit's  by  his  uhsnnl  and  tyr.inniual 
behaviour.  Thu  IcaJ  was  thus  traii>f'erri'd  tn  the  Athe- 
nians (B.C.  477),  who  iti  a  short  time  contrived  to  turn  tins 
to  their  own  profit.  A  certain  quota  or  rating  Of  UMO  and 
aliip*  had  be«o  fixed  Utr  all  tha  aJUes;  mmm  who  were 
avetM  to  aervioe  eomaiuted  tbetr  oontingent  of  men  and 
ships  for  a  rejjular  monev  payment,  with  which  the  Athe« 
nians  (oniu'rl  and  mainlaiued  u  force  by  which  ihey  ulti- 
luati'ly  n  dured  luany  (who  were  hitherto  tfliaa)  Id  tha  eon- 
dition  of  dependent  and  tributary  states. 

Thus  arose  the  Athenian  naval  supremacy,  which  for  a 
time  gave  titem  a  mora  extensive  empire  than  any  Grecian 
state  ever  ainuirad,  till  the  thne  of  FhiUp  and  hU  son 
Alexander.  The  efforts  and  the  suoeeas  tif  this  little  state 
till  the  thirty  years'  truce  (b.c.  445)  wete  truly  surprising. 
Cimon,  tho  son  of  Miltiades,  took  Kion  on  the  Slrymun,  de- 
feated the  Persians  (B.C.  -JG'",)  in  a  trreut  batllo  on  llie  Eury- 
mcdon  in  I'amiihylia,  look  Na.\o-,  L\nd  carried  the  Athenian 
arms  as  far  as Lyprus,  where  he  died  (B.C.  4 50).  [SeeCiHON.] 
For  six  years  (B.C.  460-455)  liu-  Athenians  aided  the  Egyp- 
tians in  their  rising  against  the  Persians,  in  the  leien  of 
Artaxenes.  They  got  possession  of  a  large  part  of  Mem- 
phis, the  capital  oi  Lower  Egypt,  nrr^  -i  re  at  one  time 
nctually  masters  of  the  country.  '1  iu  u  imal  defeat  was 
apparently  owin;,'  lo  the  want  of  a  vigorous  commander,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  want  of  supplios,  which  Athens 
could  ill  afford  to  teod  to  such  a  distance,  while  con- 
stantly engaged  in  wm  vith  her  immediate  neighbours. 
Under  the  eomnnuid  of  TUhnides  and  Perieles,  the  Athe- 
nian empire  at  home  had  received  an  apparent  increase 
of  strength  by  the  success  of  thou-  arms.  The  extent  of 
their  vuccesies  is  shown  hy  wliat  wiis  f;i\en  up.  On  making 
the  thirtv  year*'  truce,  Atht-ns  surrendered  the  province  of 
Achsea,  Nistoa  and  Pegs  the  two  ports  of  Megaris,  andTrte- 
xen ;  all  of  them  important  positions  in  tho  Peloponnesus. 
But  their  empire  in  more  remote  parts  had  receiveii  consider- 
able aeedssious  before  the  commeooementef  the  Peloponno- 
sian  war.  Araphipolis  on  the  Strymon  had  be«i  suoceasftilly 
lanted  a»  an  Athenian  colony  ;  Potidosa.  on  the  isthmus  of 
*allene.  had  fallen  into  their  hands;  numerous  islands  in 
the  .tlu'ean  ackiiDwledtred  their  MipreiiKu-y  ;  and  B\/antiuiii, 
the  key  of  tiie  Euxine,  was  in  tboir  po«ses»ion,  and  gave 
them  ttie  command  of  the  wppliea  of  grain  fkom  the 
northern  shores  of  that  aea. 

The  wealth  whieh  hotfi  the  atxte  and  mdividuals  acquired 
during  this  period  led  to  the  exten-ion  and  emheni%]inicnt 
of  Athens.  Cimon  tmilt  that  temple  of  Theseus  which 
still  exists,  and  ciuhellished  the  ,\rade:ii\  and  tlie  .Vfiora. 
During  the  time  of  his  greatest  mQuence,  probably  alter 
the  battle  of  Eurymedon,  the  Long  Walls  were  built. 
Next  to  Themiatocles  and  Cimon  in  order  of  time,  and 
before  them  w  tho  hMnttfler  of  his  native  city,  we  mtist 
phu  c  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus.  Under  him  were 
budt  liie  Parthenon,  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
the  great  temple  of  IX-rnetar  at  Eleusis.  The  tjenius  ul  Cal- 
licratet,  Ictinus,  and  Pindias,  executed  the  nohle  plans  of  the 
orator,  statesman,  and  w.irnor,  who  now  wielded  the  power 
of  the  democracy  |  and  from  the  united  etlbrts  of  the  archi- 
tect and  the  aein|ltor  arose  the  luost  flnished  buildings  that 
the  wwld  has  ever  eeen.  [See  Pbbicles.]  Athens*  which 
httbetto does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  pre-eminenoe  in  the 
iniit.Ui^o  arts,  was  now  adorned  with  public  edifices,  in 
wnu  h  architec-ture  and  lU  sister  sculpture,  with  painting, 
rmilrihuted  to  adorn  the  public  worship  ol  tlie  .stati',  and  to 
hutuatiue  tho  citizens.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the 
]>rogress  which  the  dranuktie  art  made  during  tliis  pi-riod. 
Tr^;edy*  if  not  indigBnoua  in  Athens,  which  however 
seems  most  probftUe,  nmnd  there  at  least  its  most  eom- 
nlete  development.  (Sw  Schlosser,  Unir.  Fli.^!.  f,  '.n  -^irht. 
).  Th.  2.  Abth.)  /E*chylus,  who  had  tl'Ujjhl  al  Marathon 
tiiid  Salamis,  iiifu!»*.ii  mto  Ins  ompjsitions  uU  tho  ener.'v  of 
••  warrior.  Sophocles  and  Eunpides  laboured  to  improve  and 
«erfect  t)w  drama  by  n  more  einboiate  plot,  and  by  giving  it 


more  of  a  moral  and  philosophical  charecter.  The  great  Tho- 
nysiac  theatre,  which  was  probably  commenced  early  enouph 
to  witness  the  traf:ed;es  of  . Eschyhis,  u  as  formL-<1  expressly 
for  the  «xhiliition  rif  ihe  dnuna.  Conu-iiy  alsi.,  .said  to  lu-  of 
Sicilian  orit.'iii  (but  perhaps  rather  of  Gteek  Met.'anc  hirtii), 
found  a  home  ia  Athens,  where  Eupolis.  Cratmus.  Ansto- 
phaoes,  and  others  of  the  old  comedy,  while  tlicy  tried  to 
amuae  the  people  and  aeeure  the  honouia  of  the  prize,  often 
made  their  pieees  the  vehidet  of  politieal  opinions,  of  per- 
sonal satire,  and  sometimes  of  the  coarsest  invective  and 
abuse.  Besides  the  drama.  Iiistor)',  philosophv,  and  ulo- 
(juence,  though  they  may  not  have  been  of  Attic  origin, 
touk  root  during  this  period,  and  became  almost  her  exclusive 
property-.  The  development  of  the  mathematical  and  phy- 
siad  scienoes  belongs  to  a  later  period  in  Grecian  history, 
and  hardly  ftrus  a  part  of  the  literary  history  of  Athena. 

The  Peluponnesinn  war,  which  commenced  h.c.  4^51 ,  forriis 
an  important  period  in  A'.henian  history,  and  re<|Uirc!« 
a  seiwrate  consideration.  [See  Pklopo'^stkbian  \Vak.1 
Athens  commenced  the  contest  with  all  the  advantage* 
long  experience  in  warfare,  a  powerful  navy,  a  large  re- 
venue, and  numerous  subject  or  allied  states.  Sparta,  at 
the  bead  of  the  Peloponn^ian  eooftdemtmi.  and  the  moat 
powerful  military  state  in  Greece,  was  ur<red,  both  by  na- 
tional hatred  and  by  fear  of  future  danger,  to  attempt  to 
crmh  the  increasing  power  of  her  rival.  The  war,  in  its 
origin,  and  still  more  ia  in  progress,  was  a  war  both  of 
national  and  political  animosities:  the  Dorians,  with  Sparta 
at  their  head,  and  the  aristocratic  principle,  were  matched 
against  the  Athenians,  the  head  of  the  Ionian  nation,  and 
ths  gisat  advocates  of  demoeratie  fimna.  In  the  sonond 
year  of  the  war  Athens  soflbred  from  a  dreadful  pestilence, 
the  physical  and  moral  evils  of  which  have  been  descriljcd 
h\  Thucydides  (lib.  u,),  wiih  tho  minuteness  of  an  t-ye- 
witnoss  and  the  spirit  of  a  true  philosopher.  The  crc?al 
expedition  to  Sicily,  undertaken  (b.c.  415)  in  the  wildest 
spirit  of  popular  miscalculation,  tended  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  terminatum,  though  the  strua^e  waa  ataU  maintained 
longer  by  the  Athenians  than  meir  enemies  anticipated. 
The  defeat  of  tho  Athi'niaiis  hy  Lysander  ut  ^^gospotarui 
on  the  Hellespont,  prepared  tin;  way  for  the  blockade  of 
Athens,  which  surrendered  to  the  .Spartans  n.c.  1*14.  Tin- 
Long  Walls  and  the  fortificaiions  id  the  Peirteus  were  de- 
molished to  the  sound  of  niusual  instruments;  and  the 
Athenians,  whose  snrrender  had  been  hastened  by  the 
extremities  of  Ibtttine,  even  eonsented'to  give  up  all  their 
ships  except  twelve;  to  consider  the  satuo  people  their 
friends  and  enemies  wlio  were  tho  friends  and  enemies  of 
the  LacedaMuonians  ;  aii<l  to  lollow  tlie  Lacedicmonians  by 
sea  and  by  land,  w hurt-vfr  Uioy  DUghl  choose  to  lead.' 

I  (Xen.  Helli'n.  li  1.) 

Athens,  chieHy  through  tho  arts  of  Theramenes,  an 
Athenian,  who  tnnsacted  the  business  of  the  surrender  with 
the  Spartans,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  thirty  men, 

I  who  are  generally  called  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  They  were 
iiotiiiiially  appointed  to  frame  a  ne*  constitution  illelUn. 
li.  nhich  ihey  never  did.  but  dirtcted  tin?  seiiato  {/3of\r)) 
iitid  all  fiiiietionanes  according  to  their  sole  pleasure.  Union 
did  nut  long  continue  among  the  members  of  this  body. 
Critias.  having  quarrelled  with  his  oothngiw  Tbonmenes, 
accused  him  before  the  lenatc^  who  won  awed  into  aahmis- 
sion  to  the  desperate  meastues  of  Critiiu  by  the  sight  of  a 

body  of  men  armed  witli  dancers.  Tlieramenes  was  eora- 
pellcd  to  drink  poiM'U.  and  tin;  measures  of  the  Thirtv  be- 
came still  mort;  oppressive  and  cruel.  But  Thrasyhulus,  an 
Athenian  exile,  by  his  vigour  and  prurience  broueht  about  a 
counter-revolution.  aAer  defeating  the  Thirty  at  the  Pbineua, 
and  restored  the  constitutional  forms  of  the  Athenian  state 
(B.C.  403),  which  had  endured  eight  months  of  almost  un 
paralleled  tyranny.  [Sec  Thkramknx^,  Thhasyiu  i.mn.] 
The  subseqtient  events  of  Athenian  history,  to  the  imie  of 
Philip  and  Demosthenes,  re(}iiire  only  a  slmrt  ni)tuv  here. 
Intrigue  on  the  part  of  Persia,  and.  Mill  more,  dissatisfaction 
at  the  .Spartan  supremacy,  united  Corinth,  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  other  cities  against  the  Laredoemonians.  Agcsilaua  was 
called  Irom  .\sia  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  hi.s  country.  The 
battle  of  Coroneia  (n,c. 394),  though  it  might  be  a  victory  to 
the  Spartans,  did  not  leave  them  in  the  undisputed  pos.<es- 
sion  of  their  supretnacy  1  y  land  ;  and  the  battle  of  Cnidus 
Was  fatal  to  iheir  il  iniiiii  iii  by  t^a.  Coiinn,  un  Athenian 
commander,  who  hail  est  a]>ed  tuna  ihe  disastrous  results  of 
the  battle  of  .<£gos^tami,  Hcd  to  Evagoras.  king  of  Crete 
where  he  stayed  tdl  o  fuTonraUe  opp?namty  ^aeed  him  at 
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tbe  iMad  of  a  eamlHiwd  Grc«k  and  ^^nwn  lUet.  Aboot 

the  Mine  time  as  the  bHltlc  of  Coroncia,  he  entirelv  rln 
ttroyed  the  Liu  edtvinonian  tleet  uiuIit  the  coiiuuana  oi 
Pisainl'.T.  otT  Cnidiis  m  Asia  Miimr.  This  event  restored 
tlm  oaval  supremacy  of  Athene.  Cotton  appeared  beiure 
tb«  Peircu«  with  the  fleet  which  the  Persian  Mtrap  Phar- 
aafauua  eatnutad  to  him.  and  a  sum  of  mooay  tot  nbuitdixig 
the  waQa.  ToCmon  belongs  tbe  glory  of  TBttoring,  after  a 
vktory  over  his  enemies,  the  bulwarks  of  AU^ns  (see 
l>emo*th.  Leptin.  cap.  16).  which  Themistocles  had  first 
t-rei-ted  by  deceiving  Iho  Lacedajmoniaii.s.  [See  Acjkmi.  aus, 
Co\o>-  ]  The  pe&ce  of  Antalcidas  (h.c.  387  or  3h6)  marks 
tn  epoch  io  the  general  history  (^Greece,  though  the  real 
•fScieocy  of  it  for  promoting  peace  waa  juat  aa  worthleaa  ai 
if  it  had  ocTer  h««D  made. 

Tl«  period  to  tha  battle  of  Mantineia  (b.c.  362)  is  one  of 
Bide  intaroat  for  Athenian  history.  Thebes,  hitherto  a 
:iecond-rate  power  among  the  states  of  European  Greeoc, 
«witended,  under  Pelopidas  and  £pauni>aad<is,  with  the 
Spartans  Ibr  the  su|)romacy  of  Greece.  Athens.  dlUiDg  this 
period,  played  an  uaiaportaot  part,  though  her  naval  supe- 
riority atiU  prataetod  bet  against  the  J^oedsmonians.  and 
tsada  b«r  aarioanna  at  lome  weight  in  the  balance.  In 
B.C.  376.  Cbabriaa  deiiMtad  Poliia,  the  Lacedsemoniau  com- 
mander, who  was  cruizing  about  gin  a,  Ceos,  and  Andros. 
with  the  view  of  stopping  the  Athenian  grain  ships  with 
t' e-.r  supplies  of  corn,  which  were  waiting  at  Gerffistus  in 
Eab(Ba :  and  Timotbeus  gained  another  naval  victory  over 
lb*  Laoedsemonians  in  the  same  year.   [See  Chaurias.] 

Tbm  maolt  of  the  waia  betveeo  Thebes  and  Sparta  was, 
diet  there  remafned  no  state  in  Southern  Groeco  which 
]■  ->e>-,od  a  divided  political  superiority.  Athens,  still 
jf^*Lrful  by  wa,  was  tlfiesUsd  by  the  dependent  towns  and 
Inlands  for  the  oppressive  exactions  made  both  by  the  state 
ii>elf  and  by  tbe  commanders  of  the  fleets.  Ckia,  Rhodes, 
Ciiios.  and  Byzantium  united  in  a  league  (b.C.  SM);  Cha- 
brtaa  fell  in  an  attaek  on  Chioa  Cb.c.  397).  awl  att  attmnpt 
10  i«dnea  Briantiom  alao  ibiled.  Tbu.  which  ia  aometimea 
called  the  Social  War,  lasted  three  years.  But  at  this  time 
a  northern  power,  Macedonia,  which  hitherto  had  exercised 
cnmparativolv  little  influence  south  of  the  straits  of  Ther- 
oiopy  las,  {^dually  lH>(ran  to  mingle  directlyin  the  affiiirs  of 
Gre«cc.  The  Holy  w  ar,  or  Phocian  war[aee'F&OCIAIf  War], 
u  tt  is  alao  called,  which  aroie  fkon  aif||aniitlf  amaU  be- 
pnnings.  broVKbt  the  Atfaennuia.who  joined  the  Phodans, 
<nta  a  contest  with  the  Tliebans  and  their  allii  s,  who  pro- 
Tesacd  to  carry  into  effect  the  decrees  of  the  Anipluctyinis 
<».c.  356).  Along  and  bloody  war  whidi  ensueci  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  views  of  Philip  of  Maet-doij,  who,  after 
»«  ttiug  his  foot  firmly  in  Thcssaly,  soon  got  an  influence  in 
the  Ampbictyonic  council,  and  thus  gained  tlio  opportunity 
«f  ftnrtning  a  party  in  Athens,  and  putting  an  mA  to  tbe 
war  (B.C.  346),  which  had  lasted  ten  years.  The  hi  ;  i  v  of 
Atben.4,  during  the  period  of  Philip.  require.s  a  nmiute  detail 
!*ee  Philip,  Dkmosthkn ks].  Tlie  victory  of  Chseroneia 
B.C.  33S).  in  which  the  Athenians  and  Tiiebans,  with  their 
aiiie^  were  defeated  by  Philip,  ooimtletely  eetablidied  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  in  Greece.  In  a  public  aaamnbly  at 
Connth.  Phdip  was  chosen  generalissimo M  the Gradl nation 
in  the  intended  war  against  Persia;  and  after  his  assnssi- 
nation  (a.c.  336),  the  tame  honour  was  conferred  on  his 

J  Alex Hiider,  who  canjed  into  aflbet  that  whioh  hia  firtber 

L-d  designed. 

From  the  age  of  Pericles  to  tbe  time  of  Alexander,  Athens, 
ibctugh  almost  constantly  engaged  in  wars,  had  not  neglected 
to  cultivate  those  arts  which  have  associated  her  name  with 
tbe  bialocy  of  civiUxatioD.  Her  public  buildings  w  ere  con- 
tbaall7  inereasin?  in  number  and  magnificence,  which  was 
isiinly  due  to  I.viH!;.'us.  the  orator,  the  son  of  Lycophron, 
«iji>  built  the  PaiiLitlieiiaic  Stadiuui,  and  provided  lor  the 
security  of  the  my  by  tlu-  laauaxines  on  the  Acropolis,  and 
>>ythe  dock-yards  in  the  PcirwuM.  lie  is  said  also  to  have 
eonipleted  the  great  Dionysiac  theatre,  and  to  have  repaired 
tbe  tMeium  of  Pocicles.  Public  apeakiug,  without  which 
dwre  ia  no  road  to  political  power  in  a  demoeratieal  state, 
hill  \KfX\  cultivated  in  Alliens  ever  since  the  downfall  of 
tt ;  liitnily  of  P.>istratus  restored  ihti  constitutional  forms; 
and  Thcmi-<u>(  les,  .^ristides,  and  others,  owed  their  influ- 
eaee  to  their  t>kill  in  oratory  as  well  as  to  their  abilities  or 
ehanwter.  Antiphon  [aee  Antiphon]  first  formed  oratory 
nio  an  art  at  Athena,  or  via  the  firat  who  profiMsed  to 
ttadi  it;  and  tbe  introdiietion  about  tha  aame  tune  of  tba 
diabxtkaoftbeaopbtatat  of  wbidi  both  oiataiy  aadphikaaphy 


avai.ed  Aemaelm,  made  tbe  atady  of  oratorr  an  indiapeu 

■^ul  le  branch  of  education  for  all  who  a>pirea  to  eminence 
111  ihe  state,  llie  si-hool  of  Is<jc rates  was  of  u  different  clia 
racier  Iroin  those  which  preceded  it.  Ixjiiit;  almost  exclu- 
snely  devoted  to  teach  tbe  formation  of  a  phrase,  and  to  tho 
rhythm  of  expnaaitn.  Demosthenes,  the  great  master  of 
Athenian  eloquanee,  waa  tninad  in  tbe  moat  laborioua  die 
dplina  of  that  period;  (bom  boerataa  he  learned  to  farm  a 
rounded  sentence  :  Isaeus  instructed  him  how  to  liandle  the 
matter;  aud  his  own  genius  furnislied  Imn  with  the  fervour 
and  the  impulse  of  a  complete  orator. 

Aflter  the  time  of  Sophocles  and  Eunpides,  we  tind  no 
tragic  writer  who  ei^oyea  any  high  reputation  among  the 
Atbeniana,  with  the  axeaption  perhapaof  Agathon,  of  whoa* 
woiba  a  Ibw  ftiagmonto  noiain.  But  the  maatic  ait  waa 
by  no  means  neglected.  Comedy  assumed  a  new  form  in 
the  hands  of  Alexis  aud  Antiphanes,  whose  fecundity 
equalled  that  of  any  former  writers.  Tin!  ;(ir  iheniselvea 
rose  to  greater  importance  during  this  period,  not  only  be- 
cause their  art  was  valued  for  the  pleasure  which  it  gave, 
hut  also  for  its  close  connexion  with  the  successful  practice 
of  eloquence,  the  path  to  political  rank.  The  actor  gained 
wealth  by  hia  profession,  and  became  also  the  instructor  of 
the  orator  in  l^at  which  wo  may  call  the  dramatic  part  of 
his  study.  Demosthenes  himself  was  indebted  to  the  actors 
Satyrus  and  Andronicus  for  his  superiority  in  action.  On 
one  occasion,  we  find  Aristodomus,  an  actor,  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Philin,  partly  perhaps  because  itie  Macedonian 
king  was  fond  of  bis  art.— partly,  also,  because  Ariatodrauia 
could  aaaiiiiM  on  aU  public  ooraaiana  aa  dupaiOed  n  manner 
as  that  whidh  ebaiBCteriied  Philip  bimaelKr  (See  Seblosser, 
i.  77i.  2  Abth.  ;  and  ^schinks.) 

Atiaxat;oras  introduced  into  Athens  the  speculative  jihi- 
lo'i  I  I:}  (i!  iliL-  Ionian  school,  anrl  he  found  a  pupil  and 
supporter  in  the  great  Pericles,  and  in  the  poet  Eunpides. 
From  this  period  we  may  consider  philosophy  as  in  opposition 
to  the  popular  creed,  ainoe  the  apeculationa  on  the  ovigin  of 
things  and  tbe  natute  man  were  entirely  at  variance  wilb 
those  synibohcid  forms  which  constituted  a  chief  part  of 
the  exleriur  i>hapG  uf  religion,  aud,  in  the  eves  of  tiic  people, 
its  substance.  From  the  Eleatic  school,  which  was  early 
divided  into  two  branches,  sprang  the  subtle  dialectic  which 
eatablisbed  itself  at  Athens.  Socrates  himself  was  a  master 
in  thia  aeience ;  hia  sciiool,  chiefly  known  throu^  hia  dia- 
ciple  Plato^  requirea  a  history  by  itself.  [See  BOCRATSt, 
Plato.]  Tlie  teuchinfi  of  Aristotle  Itclongs  to  the  next 
period.  [See  Akisi  otlk.]  In  historical  writing,  Athenian 
literature  has  transniitte<l  to  us  the  hi>(ury  of  the  Pclopon- 
nesiaii  wurbyThucydides, awork  ia  which  the  drsiu'ss  oi  llio 
annalistic  stylo  is  relieved  by  the  profound  relict  tions,  vshich 
the  author  generally  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  speakers. 
Xenophon,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  has  left  ua,  in  his  Anaboaia. 
one  of  the  most  attractive  military  histories  that  ever  was 
written,  a  model  of  simplicity  and  goo<l  sense,  in  this  respect 
e<(ual  to  the  Comnientaiies  of  C'Ecsar,  but  superior  to  the 
work  of  the  Roman  general  in  ail  that  leaders  a  narrative 
interesting.  Xenophon  was  also  an  historian,  a  philosopher, 
aud  an  economical  writer  (aa  tbe  term  was  then  understood), 
but  hia  fame  must  net  on  hia  hiator)  uf  the  Expedition  of 
the  younger  Cyrus,  and  p^bapa  on  the  phikaophical  ro- 
mance (the  Cyroptedeia)  which  nas  disguised  tbe  bistory  of 
the  first  Cyrus,  tne  founder  of  the  Pcr.^ian  monarchy. 

Various  modern  writers  have  attempted  i)  determine  the 
p<)|)ulation  of  Athens  from  the  few  data  left  b\  antient  writers, 
and  from  aoch  otbor  cooaiderations  as  appear  applicable  to 
tbe  qveaticn.  Tluur  loaulta  atn  vary  different,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  mm  wImm  wen  tn  appmsimntion  to  truth  ia 
not  attainable.  We  may  always  reasooablv  diatruat  the 
accuracy  of  antient  statistics  ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  the 
discrepancies  iu  extant  auihunlics,  and  the  errors  to  which 
they  nave  been  exposed  from  traiiMTiption,  vve  cuuiuit  I'laee 
any  confidence  at  all  in  the  results  iliat  have  been  deduced 
iiA  to  the  antient  population  uf  thi:i  cit)'.  The  question  i« 
also  mixed  up  with  the  population  of  the  whole  provinea 
[see  Attic  . \].  and  it  is  not  eaay  toaasign  the  proportions 
hel.n^'inv:  to  the  capital  aud  to  the  rest  uf  the  ^-^^r.■.•.":\■ . 
Coluacl  J>.'aLe  {'/'ojiWi'-.  i/ .•J//i(vw,  p.  380>  blates  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  at  about  115,000,  in  tlic  most  flourishing 
times  of  the  republic:  he  makes  the  citixetis,  40,000  ;  the 
]|^UBci,or  le.  ident  aliens.  13,00f  ;  tha  alavca.  53,000 ;  and 

*  paupers  and  utheia  of  Athenian  race,  not  having  rights  of 
cttlsenabip.*  kO,000.  Wa  can  baldly  expnaa  a  positim 
opinion  na  to  tbe  probability  of  IIMAO  being  abovw  oe  below 


Ko.  138. 
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the  truth ;  but  various  objections  ma^  be  made  to  the  reasons 
by  which  the  details  of  this  investigation  are  supported. 
Boeckh  {Public  Eeontmy  of  Aihetu,  u.  p.  S6,  Trans.)  has 
«ttiaiatod  the  greatest  popolBtioii  of  the  dtjr  and  the  ports 
M  I80»000.  But  the  oDiy  fust  of  utj  weight  on  which  this 
•snuaption  rests,  is  the  ciretunttanee  of  the  houses  in  Athens 
beini;  above  10.000  in  the  tinae  of  Xenopbon.  The  author, 
to  (?ive  some  aiWitioiial  (lc»ree  of  probability  to  thi*  rt-sult, 
estimates  tho  population  of  the  mininp  distrift  at  20,oii(>, 
which,  added  to  the  population  of  the  citf  and  ports,  makc->^ 
atotaiof  SOO.OCO.  He  then  assumes  the  area  of  the  city 
and  ports,  togotbcr  with  the  mitusg  distciet.  at  thirty-two 
square  miles,  wWch  ho  think*  wu!  not  give  too  frrenl  a 
population  for  each  square  mile.  But  these  coni^trlerations 
only  obscure  the  question.  Boeckh  estimates  the  circuit  of 
the  city  and  sea-ports  at  200  stadia,  which  is  con>iderably 
above  the  truth  [see  Atukms,  p.  11];  but  he  says  nothing 
of  tiM  am  of  OM  tSXf  and  the  ports,  which  eertainly  was 
not  abm  tiiK0  Mwute  miles.  We  have  thus  twonty-nino 
■qnara  mtlei  llir  the  mining  district,  which  mtij  be  above 
or  below  the  truth :  but  as  we  do  not  know  the  dimensions 
of  this  district,  except  that  it  was  reckoned  sixty  sta<h:i  in 
one  direef.rin,  iiolhinp  positive  can  hi?  said  alwut  it.  Though 
Boeclths  arguments  as  to  the  population  of  the  city  are 
inconclusire.  we  cannot  help  thinking  Aat  the  population 
which  ho  asiigns  to  it  ia  mora  in  banunj  with  ali  known 
flicts  than  die  lower  estimate  of  Colonel  Leake.  Ifr.  Clinton 
(FbsH  Hellenici,  p.  394)  is  dispo-sed  to  assign  about  160,000 
inhabitants  to  the  city  and  the  port.^ ;  but  some  of  his  armi- 
ment*  are  liable  to  objection,  and  csp«?cially  far  as  they 
rest  on  his  assertion  'of  the  spare  enclosed  being  larger 
than  Paris,  and  nearly  equal  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
goatus.'  That  this  ooold  not  be  the  ease  wili  be  evident,  if 
w«  eompaK,  as  Colonel  teatce  has  not  negieetfld  to  do,  tiie 
frit  m  of  the  walls  of  Rome  with  those  of  Athens  :  the  circuit 
of  liie  two  walls  might  be  nearly  efjual,  but  the  space  in- 
eluded  was  very  dimirent. 

The  population  of  the  city  depended,  to  a  considerable 
amount,  on  foreign  corn,  which  was  derived  from  Eubcea, 
the  north  coost  of  the  Blaek  Sea,  and  also  fiom  other  places. 
The  eorn  trade  between  the  Black  Bea,  and  Mg\nv.  and  the 
Peloponnesus,  existed  as  early  as  6.C.  480  (see  Herod,  vii. 
14  7).  and  perhaps  earlier.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
C'/vj/Zo/i  apamft  I.rpfirif\)  the  importation  of  ci^rn  into  Attica 
was  very  large,  ana  the  regulations  respecting  this  trade 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  public  economy  of  the  city. 

The  politicul  history  of  Athena,  during  and  after  the  age 
of  Alexander,  is  of  httle  importanee.  The  city  was  often 
involved  in  the  revolutions  and  movements  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom;  but  on  the  whole  it  enjoyed  internal  tranouillity 
t  >  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Greece,  which  it 
owed  chielly  to  the  control  exercised  by  the  various  rulers 
of  Macedonia.  Soon  at^er  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Lamian  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  city  showed  almost  the 
last  feeble  spark  of  that  military  spirit  which  once  led  it  lo 
triumph  over  the  armiea  of  the  east.  The  result  of  the 
campaign  was  the  occupation  of  Munychia  by  a  Macedonian 
garrison  (b.c.  322)  :  and  the  death  of  Phociftn,  which  took 
place  soon  after,  left  Athens  without  a  representative  of  her 
aii'ient  statesmen.  [Sea  AiiTi»A.Tn,  Lsorhbiisi,  and 
Lauian  W.vr.] 

Cassander,  having  got  pos.se8«ion of  Atbeoa  (b.  C.  317). 
appointed  Demetrius  of  Phaleram,  aupportad  by  a  Mace- 
donian garrison,  the  gorenor  of  the  dty.  During  ten 
yeir.s  Demetrius  secured  to  Athens,  if  not  prosperity,  at 
ic;k»t  peace:  under  him  Philothc  architect  adde«l  a  portico 
to  the  ereat  temple  at  Eleusis.  and  built  the  lar«e  ai^enal 
in  the  Puirasus,  Demetrius  was  a  mere  rhetorician,  and  a 
pretender  to  philosophv ;  but  he  was  the  firiend  of  the  comic 
posts  Diphilva  and  llenander,  the  ocnanents  of  the  new 
Athenian  conedr.  Under  his  adninistration  the  character 
of  the  Athenians  s>mk  still  lower ;  and  public  morals,  perhapt* 
never  pure  in  Athens,  at  least  since  ib.c  days  of  Pericles, 
liocame  prepared  f-ir  the  excesses  of  Demetrius  I'oliorcetoH, 
who  found  the  corrupteil  Athenian  ready  to  anticipate  his 
most  extravagant  wishes  and  demands.  Demetrius  the 
Pbaierian  was  expelled  in.  Q.  307),  and  the  forms  of  the 
eoAstitttUon  were  for  a  time  letfved. 

Dejnein'us  Poliorectcs  was  a  soldier,  a  man  of  talent,  and 
a  lover  i  f  pleasure.  During  his  second  residence  at  Athens 
(h.c.  .Till),  be  received  the  lioiiovirs  which  were  due  only  to 
the  gods ;  temples  were  erected  to  his  raislresses ;  am  did  the 
abom  of  the  ^Vgin>Ooddott  hanolf  on  the  AeropoHa  «M*pa 


desecration  firom  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  this  second 
Alcibiades  (Plutarch.  Demetr.  23,24).  Antigonus  GonelaK 
got  possession  of  Athens  for  a  short  time  (Pausan.  3,  6) 
B.C.  269. 

During  the  wars  between  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia 
and  the  Romans,  the  Athenians,  together  witn  Attahis,  kin<; 
of  I'eriramus,  took  the  part  of  the  foreign  invaders.  Athens, 
tbouKh  weak  in  the  field,  was  still  stroncr  within  her  walls, 
the  Macwlonian  king;  attacked  iKith  the  Peirttus  and  the 
city  belure  the  Romans  could  coroo  to  their  assistance  (B.C. 
200) :  but  failing  in  his  object,  he  turned  his  vengeance 
against  the  suburln,  and  the  nomenms  beautiful  temples 
imwh  adorned  thn  Attic  plain.  *  Not  content  {Lrpy.  xxxi  -26) 
with  destroying:  the  temples  and  statues,  he  broke  in  pieces 
the  very  marble  of  « hicdi  they  were  built.*  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  invasion  of  Philip  was  most  destructive  to 
the  monuments  of  Attica,  though  Eleusis  and  Athens  itself 
escaped.  (See  Philip.] 

The  nest  gnat  eaUnity  of  Atham  was  its  capture  by 
the  Romans  under  SnUa  (b.  e.  88).  Athens  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  admitted  his  pentral,  Arche- 
laus,  into  the  Peir»us.  The  city  wns  taken  by  assault 
(Plut.  Sullii,  Hi,  and  the  Roman  soldiers  nrule  the  streci- 
swim  with  Athenian  blood.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
the  fortifications  of  Atluiis  had  been  forced  by  an  enemy. 
Sulla  demoUsbed  the  walls  of  the  PeinBUs,  together  wUh  tibe 
great  arsenal  of  Philo,  and  from  this  tine  the  coromcree 
of  Athens  was  annihila'-^-l     fSee  Sulla.] 

Under  Roman  f;overiiiiie;it,  .■\thons,  though  she  had  lost 
her  jKditical  power  ami  her  commerce,  was  still  the  centre  of 
the  arts  and  of  philosophy,  and  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
wealthy  Romans.  FkonUie  time  of  Julius  Cicsnr  to  that 
of  Hsidrian  it  was  oeeasioBany  honoured  by  the  visits 
of  the  masters  of  the  Roman  wwrld,  and  to  them  it  owed 
much  of  that  splendour  which  Pansanias  admired  in  t!;c 
second  century  of  our  oera.  As  a  school  of  learning,  it  wa.s 
frequented  by  the  Romans  \?ho  a.^pircd  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  language  and  philosophy  of  Greece.  The 
poet  Horace  was  a  student  here  when  the  civil  wars  broke 
out  after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Ciesar;  and  Ckera 
aildresses  one  of  his  mtHral  twatises  to  bis  son  MansU.  who 
was  then  studying  hem  under  (^ttppua.  (See  C^kiu, 
lib.  i.  cap.  1 .) 

'No  other  city  ever  enjoyed  her  f(  --i  ■;  ■  in  the  prosperity 
which  attended  her  so  long  after  the  loss  of  her  political 
importance.  Even  the  respect  whicii  has  been  paid  to 
Rome,  since  ibo  decline  of  her  temporal  power,  >s  but  a 
feeble  reprenntation  of  that  enjoyed  by  Athens  during  five 
oenturies,  among  all  the  natioDs  into  which  Grecian  civili- 
sation h^  penetrated.  We  cannot  have  a  stninger  proof 
of  this  fact  than  that  the  most  remarkable  building's  ere<-tcil 
in  Athens,  after  the  decline  of  her  naval  power,  wtre 
executed  at  the  ex])cnse  of  foreig;n  potentates."  (Leakcs 
TrjpofiTophy  of  Athens,  pref.  p.  xxv.)  To  compress  within 
reasonable  limits  the  hUtoiy  of  Athens,  fnm  the  epoch 
indicated  in  the  above  extract,  we  shall  aninge  in  diioDo- 
logical  Older  those  events  which  are  worthy  of  reeotd  as 
denoting  the  influence  ^>r  the  interest  of  foreign  jxiwers  in 
this  city,  which  the  world  at  one  time  regarded  as  tlic  parent 
and  nurse  of  arts  and  i)hili  so[diy. 

B.  c.  275.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  £g}'pt,  built 
a  gymnasium  near  the  temple  of  Tboseus,  and  gave  his 
name  to  a  new  tribe  at  Athens. 

B.C.  340?  Attalus,  king  of  Perganms,  had  also  the 
hc'Hour  of  civine:  name  to  a  tribe,  and  ornamented  the 
Notium,  or  S.E.  wall  of  the  .A.cropoli»,  with  four  compositions 
in  statuary,  one  of  which  commemorated  bis  Own  vieioiy 
over  the  Gauls  (Pausan.  i.  25.) 

B.C.  167.  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  assi'^te^l  by  the  architect 
Cossutius,  eonnmnoed  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  01ym< 
pius,  whidi  was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Ariobar7anc<« II , kingofCappadoeia,fepaii«ltheOdevm, 

or  Mu-ic  Hall  of  Pericles. 

.Julius  Ca>sar  contributed  tr>  the  erection  of  the  Firopj' 
leeum  of  the  Mew  Agora,  which  still  exii>ts. 

A.  n.  117-138.  Hadrian,  the  imperial  architect,  wa.s  the 
ere  at  benefactor  of  Athens.  He  finished  the  great  temple  of 
Jupiter,  adorned  the  city  with  numerous  other  public  wotks, 
and  furnished  the  new  quarter  of  the  Hadrianopvlis  with 
water  by  an  aoueduct.  .Antoninus  and  M.  Aurelius  continued 
to  extend  to  A  then:-  il--  uninifKcnce  of  tbtir  preiim^s  r; 
and  at  the  same  time  lierudesAtticus,  a  native  of  Maratbou, 
tteeled  th»  Iheatrawhieli  boM  tha  namaof  Ua  vifiRagilla. 
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fttMl  covered  «ith  the  white  marble  of  Penli-Ui'us  the  seats 
in  the  Stadium  oi  LycursruH.  To  this  i'p..<"h  beluims  tht" 
descriptiun  of  Athenri  by  Pnut^aiiias,  vchicli  applie*  to  a  time 
vbcn  the  great  work*  of  the  a>;o  of  PnicleA  still  showed 
«tt  Ibeir  onipnftl  frMhnna  and  ^erfieflbim,  ftod  the  oolonal 
stnM!tare  of  the  Otympimn  had  jiMt  reeeiTed  iti  eomplodon. 

Though  Athens  was  piUa^wl  by  Sulla's  soldiers,  hikI 
perhap*  with  th^  other  cities  of  Gi-eiece  may  have  bien  robbed 
of  ><)ine  uf  Its  pictures  atid  t^taiues  by  the  11  unans  on  sub- 
sequetit  occasions,  there  in  no  reason  for  supposing  tiiat,  at 
the  close  of  the  second,  or  even  the  third  century.  Athens 
bad  kttt  modi  of  its  unrintUed  works  of  art.  Tbe  gradual 
decay  of  its  Intildinga  has  been  oittritnitoil  with  gMd  raaaon 
partly  to  the  decline  of  pajiani^m  (I^e  tke,  pref.  l.)  and  to 
the  slow  though  gradual  prt^reiis  of  the  new  liuth. 

A  D.  258.  Th«  walla  w  the  «Ujr  wen  npakod  under 
V  alcnan. 

A.u.  257.  The  Goths  entarad  AtbeiM,  but  wara  repolled 
liT  Dexippua  an  Atbenian. 

*A.D.         Atarie  took  AtbfliM.  btit  probably  did  not  1n«t 

It  with  great  severity. 

A.D.  420.  Gciu-ral  iibulition  of  paganism  in  Greece  and 
Athens  in  the  rei;;n  of  the  younizer  Ttieoddsius.  About 
this  time,  or  probably  earlier,  the  Parthenon,  the  temple  of 
the  Virgin-Goddess,  wasconverted  uitourhurcbdadiealedto 
tbe  Virg:in-Mother,  and  Ibe  temple  of  Tbeamia  waa  «ppr»- 
pTiated  to  the  warrior  Sdnt  George. 

\.D.  Ii04.  Athens  became  a  duchy  conferre^l  on  one  of 
his  followers  by  Boniface,  martjuisof  Montferrat,  whoaHsumed 
li'.e  title  of  k  ni;  of. 'rties>Lil mica  It  continued  in  the  po*- 
iession  of  the  UhnstiaiH.  but  with  many  chanKei.  till  it  fell 
tntotbe  hands  of  the  Turkish  saltan,  Mohammed  II..  in  1456. 

A4>.  1687.  Sktfte  and  capture  of  tbe  Acropolia  by  tbe 
VcBetiam  under  Hofoaini,  wben  tbe  Parthenon  and  other 
buddinp»  on  the  Acropoli"^  sustained  f^rcat  <laniTi>^e.  Thouijh 
Athens  has  suffered  much  since  thai  tune,  tlie  sieiye  of  Mo- 
ro*irii  di4  infiniie!y  more  damage  to  the  l*artlieMi;n  thim  it 
h*l  sustained  during  the  20U0  yeare  of  its  existi  ]  The 
explosion  of  some  powder  which  bad  been  placed  in  it  by  the 
Tnritf)  radnced  it  from  its  then  almost  perftct  state  to  a  ruin. 

Atlwns  was  dec1are<l  hy  a  royal  ordimnev  of  fbo  pieaent 
ycir  (1831)  to  be  the  cn(iit,il  of  the  lu  w  kinpdom  of  Greece. 
The  kinjT  visited  it  in  March  anil  laid  tlie  Ibundation-stono 
if  his  falr.rc  residence.  Duiin^  tlie  excavations  hitely 
made  fur  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  buildings,  several 
7orks  of  antient  art  have  been  dug  up.  and  we  may  confl- 
deniiy  bope  thai  tbe  restoration  of  tranquiUity  to  this  city 
will  be  fiMoaraUe  to  «  uiora  complete  illnatninoQ  of  Its  to- 

pc^Taphv  and  antitjuities.  A  fine  basso-rilievo,  snid  to  be- 
ioat?  to  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  has  been  hitely  disco- 
»«?red;  and  it  is  said  that  the  whole  area  round  the  Acro- 

CqUs  is  to  bo  excavated.  Most  of  the  e.\isti  ag  buildings 
arc  s  ufTered  during  the  war  of  independence,  but  fortunately 
the  temple  of  Tbeaeus  baa  escaped  witb  my  little  damage. 
Among  tbe  namea  of  tbe  pnjeeiM  newetraeia,  we  find  thrae 
of  Minerva.  Theseus,  and  Pericles.  (For  the  constitution, 
hbtory  .  Hiid  .antiquities  of  Attica,  in  addition  to  the  arti- 
c':  -  a:id  works  aheady  rcferre<l  to,  see  Lfhrburh  der  (irie- 
rhivhen  istaatiaiierthumtr,  by  K.  F.  HermaRn,  1831 ; 
Roerkh's  Public  Enmomy  of  Atfum^  Bnglish  translation; 
Clinton's  RuU  Heltenici,  &c) 

ATHENS,  a  town  in  the  state  of  Georeria,  U.  8.,  on  the 
Oconee,  a  tributary  to  the  Alatamaha;  it  is  ninety -two 
indes  W.N.W.of  Augusta  on  the  Savannah  river.  It 
r  t  i:ns  Fr.mkhn  Collci;e,  otherwise  called  the  University 
C'f  Georgm,  which  was  hnindcd  hy  an  act  of  the  Legislalure 
in  nss  9,  and  established  at  Athens  in  1802.  Its  original 
eodowmeut  was  3U,00tf  acres  of  unappropriated  land,  which 
not  producing  any  suflleient  income,  when  leased  aceord- 
rsii  to  the  provisions  uf  the  original  law,  was  sold  in  1816, 
by  the  trustees,  who  obtained  permission  to  tiiat  effect 
Tii  ^  pr^>'-ccd^  cf  the  sales  were  100,000  dollars,  which  ar>' 
4wte«l  ill  the  State  hank;  the  Legislature  guaranteed  to  the 
university  h  per  cent,  on  this  ^niii,  and  in  1830  made  an 
additional  annual  grant  of  6000  dollars.  The  income  from 
nMpo  Taries  from  3500  to  4060 dollars. 

1^  university  buiWnga  connst  of  two  brick  edifices  of 
Ihiee  stories,  for  the  acootnmodation  of  students,  containing 
!wm»  for  the  classes,  a  chupel,  philoso|ihical  hall,  library, 
fo".  Th«»  cnllea^  library  contains  3'2()l>  voliinies,  and  the 
»tudent^'  libraries  3000.  The  institution  possesses  a  philo- 
Mphieal  and  cbemical  apparatus,  a  cabinet  of  minerals  of 
iNt  ^wiiMQS,  and  a  boMnieal  gaidea.  Hi*  boaid  of 


trustees  consists  of  twenly-i.'>H^i  U)inen;  the  boaiJ  ut 
visitoni  of  ten  laymen  and  five  cler>^ynieii,  .Since  thi-0|H*u- 
tiig  of  tbe  institution  in  ISU'i  to  tbe  present  tuue,  tbeie 
have  been  sixditfereiii  presidents,  all  ofvbom,  as  is  usually 
tbe  case  in  tbe  U.S..  have  bean  deigynan,  wiib  tba  eteep* 
tion  of  tho  flrst  The  fiwnlty  in  1819  eenaiated  of  nine 
professors  and  teachers,  including  the  president;  the  niua- 
ber  uf  students  in  was  ninety-seven.  The  vacations 
are  about  ten  weeks  in  the  \enr.  The  expense  of  tuition, 
library,  and  servants'  hire,  is  tliirty-eigbt  dollars^  or  some- 
what above  6/.  per  annum. 

Athens  is  in  a  ine  baalthy  situatiQQ,iit  Ihovfaar  csmtiT 
of  Georgia,  at  the  distanoa  of  abofa  Ut  Milaa  DvBthe  «a. 
It  contained,  in  1627.  nearly  1800  inliabitanls.  (illiirftM 

j  Alnmnacfor  I  ^S-l,  4'-c  ) 

ATHENS,  a  small  post-town  in  the  S.E.  part  1 1  tlie  state 
01  Ohio,  U.  8.,  isiiuated  on  a  high  peninsula,  tiirmed  by  a 
bend  of  the  Huckhocking  river,  a  tributary  to  the  Ohio.  It 
is  the  seat  at  tbe  Univcniqr  of  Ohio,  whish  was  fBondad  ia 
1809,  b^  the  Tcrritariat  Logislatttiw.  and  endowad  by  Con- 
gress  with  two  townships,  which  is  s<?venty-tMo  scjuarc  niil<>«, 
or  46,080  acres;  this  act  was  conlirraed  in  lb04,  by  the 
StateLcpslature,  after  Ohio  had  been  raised  to  the  rankot  a 
sovereign  sute.  Tbe  institution  consists  of  a  college,  or&a> 
nised  about  I8S1.  wbidiisahrM  building  of  four  stoma* 
and  an  academy.  The  eoUega  his  a  philosophical  appa^ 
ratns,  and  a  libmry  af  1800  volmnes ;  there  are  two  stodenta* 
librariesof  about  600  volumes  each.  The  rents  of  ti  c  r  n'cpe 

'  lands  at  present  amount  to  about  ;^500  dullai-s  per  liiinuiii. 
The  faculty  in  isi.i  consisted  of  fi\e  professors  and 
teachers,  including  the  president,  who  is  a  clergy  muu.  The 
number  of  students  in  1833.  in  the  college  classes,  was  forty- 
five;  in  the  academy,  twanty-nine.  Hie  whole  annual 
expense  Ibr  A*  saBSMm  af  m^two  vaeka  is  only  ninety- 
eight  dollars,  or  about  Sit  slenlng.  (^aMTMsn  Mimmac 

fur  1834, 

ATHErsS,  NEW.  u  small  place  in  Ohio,  eijjhteen  miles 
N.W.  of  Wheeling,  on  tlie  Ohio  river.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Franklin  College,  which  was  nu-urporated  in  1824.  This 
college  has  no  endowments,  but  is  supported  altogether  \ff 
tbe  pupils'  fees.  It  MOttins  four  prolcwors,  iaeluding  tlia 
president  and  vioe-pt«sident.  Number  of  students  in  183S 
was  forty.    {Amerxcm  Alrrumac  fur  1  6  54.) 

ATHKRSTON,  or  ATHKRSTONK,  a  town  in  Ather- 
stone  dtvisiuu,  in  the  hundred  uf  Ueuiliiigford,  in  Warwick- 
shire, close  upon  the  border  of  Leicestershire,  and  on  the 
road  fimn  London  to  Liebfleld.  I06i  miles  Dram  London,  and 
16  from  Liehield. 

This  place,  which  owes  its  origin  to  tbe  Saxons,  stands  on 
the  great  Roman  Way,  Wailing  Street.  The  manor  wsw 
g^iven  bjf  William  the  Conqueror  to  his  nephew  ll  .i^'fi  i/.ir  ,  , 
earl  of  Chester,  and  u>  called  m  Doomsday  Book  .Adi'rcytone. 
By  Hugh  Lupus  the  manor  was  bestowed  on  the  monks  uf 
Bee  in  Normandy,  who  iri>tatned  by  charter  from  Henry  IIL 
in  1246  and  I  Mr  a  yearly  IWr,  to  laat  three  days,  begin- 
ning on  the  eve  of  the  nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
a  market  weekly  on  Tuesday.  The  market  increased  verj 
much,  from  its  convenient  situation.  Ufxin  the  seizure  of  the 
lands  of  foreign  religious  hou.ses  in  the  reiuii  of  Ucary  IV., 
this  manor  was  taken  by  the  crown ;  and  after  having  been 
successively  granted  to  many  individuals  or  religious  houses, 
it  passed  to  the  family  of  the  Repingtons,  in  which  it  long 
remained.  King*s  (JoUcge,  Cambridge,  to  whii^  it  was 
granted  by  Henry  VI.,  still  receives  \6l.  yearly  from  it. 

Athcrstono  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  in  whit;h  antient 
and  modern  hoiisen  are  mmtrled  toj^ether.  It  is  paved  and 
lighted.  The  market  place  is  on  tlu'  north  side  of  the  street, 
and  the  market-house,  with  a  spacious  room  in  the  upper 
part  of  it,  was  erected  not  many  yesii  tinoe.  It  is  a  cbapelry 
in  the  parish  of  Manoeler,  or  Maneeater,  of  thayaaiiy  value 
of  1 1/,  is. :  patron,  tbe  vicar  of  Ifaneeter.  Toe  ehapel  is 
antient.  having  been  the  nav*  of  the  ehurch  beloTiinni,f  to 
MX  Augustiniaii  friary,  founded  by  Loi-d  Basset  of  Dniylon 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  HI.  and  i'dumt  II.  Some 
time  after  the  dissolution  of  the  m-'nastenes,  the  nave 
was  granted  to  tbe  inhabitants  for  a  chapel  ol  ease  to  the 
church  at  Haneeter.  A  south  aisle,  of  bridt,  added  to  this 
edifice,  and  *a  hvmbte  imitation  of  a  modem  Gothic  tower' 
erected  in  the  place  of  tbe  former  tower,  have  entirely  de- 
formed this  antient  building.  The  former  ohanrel  has  heei> 
appropriated  to  the  free  school  endowed  bf  Sir  William 
Oevereux  and  two  other  persons  in  1573. 

The  eUef  manubetnia  sT  AdMfiloiM  is  that  of  hato. 
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Ribaiiils  ami  bhalloons  are  alsio  rnado.  Tlicrts  arc  four  fairs 
in  the  year,  at  wi  -  i  <  n  n  -  Ideralilo  business  is  done:  at  one 
of  these,  heid  in  September,  much  cheese  i»  sold.  The 
Coventry  Canal,  which  passes  close  bv  the  town  on  the 
««it*  ooDtiibatot  to  ita  tntde.  At »  short  ^Maooo  on  the  ea»t 
llova  <bo  river  Anker,  n  tribute^  of  tbu  Tame,  which  itielf 
flows  mto  the  IVsmt        popniatkm  of  Atiwfttew  wm.  In 

1831,  3870. 

Atherstone  has  a  subscripfion-lihrary  and  nows-room  ; 
and  there  ar«  two  dinaenting  meetinK-houses,  one  for  me- 
tbotUsts  and  one  for  independents ;  one  infant  school  (if  not 
two),  an  endowed  chan^-eehool.  and  a  disncnsary. 

It  was  at  Athcratooo  that  the  earl  of  Richmond,  after- 
Wkida  Henry  VIL,  and  hk  otmy  halted  on  the  night  of  the 
2Mh  August,  148S,  two  nights  before  the  decisive  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field.  Tlie  troops  oncantpcfl  in  a  raoadow  to  the 
norlli  ot  the  church,  sinre  called  the  Royal  Meailow  :  and 
during  the  night,  Henry  held  a  i-onfertncc  in  Ather- 
stone with  the  two  Stanleys,  in  which  the  measures  were 
agreed  upon  wUeh' resulted  in  tlw  defbst  sod  death  of 
Richard  111. 

Mr.  Dugdale's  park,  adjacent  to  Atherstone.  contains 
6«me  of  the  tallest  and  finest  oaks  in  England.  A  remark- 
able bed  of  trap  runs  through  this  park  ;  and  there  ore  many 
other  formations  in  the  neij^hbourhootl  of  Atherstone  hit^hly 
interesting.  Among  the  anomalous  rocks  by  which  the 
eosl-Md  is  bounded  on  the  south-east,  is  a  peculiar  quartzose 
sandstone,  of  extraordinary  hardness,  which  is  extonsiveU 
quarried,  and  sent  to  a  t^reutdistanee  tar  the  purpose  otnmi- 
roakinf^.  Nearly  adjaeenl  to  this  is  a  rieh  bed  of  manganese, 
which  at  Hartshili  has  yielded  a  very  profitable  return. 

Mancetcr  includes  also  tke  handets  of  Hartshili  and  Old- 
bury.  Manceter  itself,  thon^h  now  a  piwr  village,  is  worthy 
of  notice,  on  account  of  its  having  been  a  Roman  station, 
MMduettetlum.  On  the  Roman  way,  Watling>stne^  and 
nesr  the  present  village,  are  the  renahis  of  works  of  oonsi'* 
derahle  extent.  The  dimensions  of  the  area  included  within 
the  works  are  627  feet  by  438  feet  mean  breadth  ;  the  con- 
tents arc  six  n  -n  >.  m  itkmI,  four  porohes.  The  station 
Manduessedum  \va&  near  these  works,  or  rather  these  are  the 
remains  of  the  station  itself.  Fragments  of  buildings,  and 
Roman  ooins.  have  often  been  fbiind  in  the  neighbourliood ; 
and  at  OMbwrjr  are  the  remains  of  what  is  supixMed  to  httvo 
been  a  Roman  summer-camp.  Tliroe  sides  of  this  are  yet 
well  preserved :  the  ramparts  arc  alMUt  twenty  feet  broad  at 
tlie  bottom,  and  six  leet  high.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
fori  some  stone  axes,  or  heads  of  weaponii,  were  dug  up; 
one  of  which  is  now  in  the  Ashroolean  museum  at  Oxford. 
Mancstar  is  a  vioarage  in  the  diocasa  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry. 

Michael  Dravtnn  tho  pert,  nnd  Dr.  Obadiah  Gr^w  a  pu- 
ritan divine  of  the  IJiii  cctilui),  were  natives  of  this  parish; 
the  first  wa.s  Ixirn  at  Hartshili,  in  1563,  and  the  second 
at  Atherston,  in  lt)07.  (Bartletfs  HUtory  and AntiquiUes 
vf  Manreier.    H^uHttrs  of  Engiandend  fValfs.) 

ATH£RTON,  a  chawLry  in  the  parish  of  Leigh,  in  the 
Hundred  of  West  Dethy,  Lanearidre.  It  oontain**  the  pop  u  - 
lous  village  of  Chowbcnt,  and  had,  in  1S31,  a  ]>npiil;itHin  of 
4181  persons.  Many  of  the  co.-in>er  kind  of  cotton  j^oads 
are  made  here.  Tlie  chapel  uf  tl,.  Estabhshmeni  at  Chow- 
bent  once  belonged  to  the  Dissenter«,  but  was  taken  from 
them  in  consequence  of  an  election  dispute,  and  consecrated 
by  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  It  eontinnes* 
to  the  present  day,  out  of  the  epiacopal  j  urisdietion  of  Chester, 
to  which  see  the  county  generally  is  ecclesiastically  subject. 
There  is  also  a  Unitarian  meetinfj-houjie,  wiili  a  consider- 
able congrecation. 

Atherton  Hall,  c\oie  to  Chowbent,  vim  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  Atherton  family.  It  is  a  noble  mansion,  with  ex- 
tensive pleasure-grounds,  extending  to  the  town  of  Leigh, 
from  which  it  is  distant  nearly  a  mile* 

A  branch  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgswalar't  canal  pasMs  near 
this  place. 

ATHIAS,  Dl^tpy  1.  Rabbi  Joseph  Athias  was  a 
famous  printer  at  Amsterdam,  who  died  of  the  plague,  a.o. 
1700.  AsNi>.tcd  by  th>;  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Am- 
sterdam, he  compared  the  old  editions  and  mannsoripts  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  publisbed  a.9,  IMl  a  new  eAtion, 
tat  whieh  John  Leoidoii  wrote  the  summaries  and  a  pre- 
fhse.  The  serond  edition  of  this  Bible,  publisbed  a.o.  1667, 

in  two  volumes  octavo,  received  con-^iderahle  corrertions. 
The  editions  of  the  Bible  published  by  Athias  were  more 
oonseK  than  any  ftnnar  adttiona:  thsf  naverUinlflM  con 


tain  many  inaccuracies,  especially  in  the  vowel  pointi*. 
and  still  more  in  the  accents.  David  (.lodius  asserts,  in 
the  ptef<ice  tu  hui  own  edition,  that  he  ob&erved  !>i\ 
hundred  errurs ;  and  Jablonski  states,  in  his  preface 
to  his  own  edition  of  the  Bible,  that  he  oorrocted  tua 
thousand  inaccuracies  in  the  Bible  of  Athias.  The  edition 
of  Athias  was  bitterly  attacked  by  Samuel  Maresius,  in  a 
letter  published  16C9.  A  reply  to  this  letter  was  published 
under  the  following  title  :  Cfecua  de  Colonbtu,  Ikjc  fst,  Jo- 
tep/u  Athiee  juila  JJeJemio  mnlru  inejitam,  absurdutn,  el 
indoctam  Repreheimonem  Viri  celeb.  D.  Sum.  Murrsti, 
&c.  It  has  been  suwosed  that  Leusden,  writing  m  the 
name  of  AUiias,  «aa  the  author  of  this  replv.  It  has  been 
remarked,  thai  srnne  copies  of  the  secona  edition  of  th« 
Bible  of  Athias  differ  from  the  rest  The  nause  of  this 
iliflVre nee  was,  that  Athias  had  struck  ufT  five  sheets  of  ar. 
wlition  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  copies  when  he  ri»- 
sohed  to  print  five  hundred  copies  more.  Tlie  priofs 
the«e  supplemental  sheets  were  not  reviiied  by  Leustleu, 
and  consequently  some  copies  contained  slight  vaiiation>  in 
th«  flcst  Ave  sheets.  Notwithstandin||  its  defects,,  the  Ua- 
brew  Bible  of  Athias  had  great  ment,  and  has 'been  the 
basis  of  all  subsciiTient  editmns.  The  editions  of  Clod iu!>, 
Jablonski,  Van  der  Hooght,  Opitz,  Michaelis,  Habn.  Hou- 
higant,  Simonis,  Reinecciu«,  Hur«itz,  and  others,  may  be 
considered  as  improvements  upon  that  of  Athias.  The 
Bible  of  Athias  whs  the  first  in  which  verses  were  marker} 
with  Andiie  ejphers,  all  fbrmer  editions  having  only  tha 
Jewish  method  of  notation. 

Athias  printed  the  Bible  also  in  Spanish,  .Tcwi&b  Gcr* 
man  (or  that  jargon  mixed  with  Hebrew  which  is  spukc-n 
by  the  Russian  and  Poli>h  urn!  suine  German  Jews),  and 
English.  Of  the  English  Bible  be  kept  the  types  standing, 
and  asserted  that  he  printed  and  sold  more  than  a  million 
of  copies ;  but  this  is  scansely  credible,  because  the  Enj^liah 
Bible  of  A^as  is  rather  irarce.  Tlw  States  Genenti  of 
Holland  presented  a  yold  chain  and  niednl  to  Athias.  (See 
Wocdfli.  Hibliolheta  ll>  hrana,  to:u.  i.  ji.  5iJ — jj  J  ;  LeLung. 

j  iiihlioih.  Sac,  part  i.  p.  ll'i,  ii:c.  ;  i.iti/'  iluni;  in  das  Altf 
'J'eitament.  von  Kichhorn.  The  prefaces  to  later  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  usually  contain  some  notices  on  Athins.) 

ATHLONE,  a  borough  in  Irsland,  of  considerable  import- 
ance from  its  situation  on  the  river  Shannon,  snd  on  the 

'  principal  rood  which  connects  the  metropolis  with  tlie 
western  province  of  Connaught  It  u  nliotit  r.j  or  JG  miles 
from  Dublin,  nearly  due  west.    The  name  .Vthlone  is  sup- 

C>sed  tu  be  a  somewhat  altered  form  of  the  Celtic  Ath 
uain— Moon-Ford,  or  Ford  of  the  Moon,  Uw  tosnn  being 
situated  at  a  foid  over  the  Shannon. 

Athlone  Is  in  three  perishes;  St  Peter  and  Kiltoom,  in 
the  liaronv  of  Allilono,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  and 
pn>vinee  of  Connaughl;  and  St.  Mary,  in  the  barony  of 
Brawney,  in  the  county  of  Westrocath  and  province  of 
I^ui^ter.  These  parishes  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  river  Shannon,  St.  Peter  and  Kiltoom  being  waal  of 
that  river,  and  St  Uanr  east  of  it.  The  two  paria  of  tli« 
toim  are  united  hv  a  bridge  of  nine  arches,  built  at  the 
fonl  already  noticed.  This  bridge  is  only  twelve  feet  wide, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  narrowness  of  the  passage,  is  n 
scene  of  great  conAision  in  times  when  the  occurrence  of  a 
fair  or  a  market  causes  any  increase  in  the  ordinary  tratlie. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  bridge  is  a  stone  monument, 
elected  in  tha  reign  «f  Queen  BUsabeth.  whose  annaoceapy 
one  of  the  compartments. 

There  are  besides  this  four  other  bridq-es  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter,  tluec  of  which  are  over  a  canal,  cut  at  the  back 
of  the  to\*n  with  the  view  of  presenint;  the  lino  of  naviga- 
ttoii  of  the  Shanuttn,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
ford  and  tho  bridge  over  that  river. 

The  town  is  chiefly  oompoaed  of  strong  stona  hoosea,  and 
has  been  lonK  fortiiled.  The  wslls  and  fortificatkms.  which 
had  been  suffered  to  j;o  to  flc"a^ ,  I  n  ,  i-  been  strength e nod 
anew  within  tlie  last  lew  yeast.,  ami  tiio  works  are  mounted 
viith  many  truns  of  various  calibre.  The  citadel  or  castle, 
which  ha»  been  repaired  in  a  more  modem  style  of  fortifl* 
cation,  commands  the  bridge  and  tho  river.  The  town  ts 
very  irregularly  built,  neither  tha  straightness  of  the  streets, 
Uia  proportional  height  af  tha  honsee,  nor  the  nniformtly  of 
fronts,  having  been  attended  to. 

Athlone  has  no  public  buildint^'s  of  any  importance  except 
the  Sessions-house,  when;  the  fjuarter-sessions  are  held  ; 
and  the  new  harraclu,  so  close  to  the  town  as  to  be  oouai- 
dered  part  «f  it,  Han  is  naeoowsodilicii  fhr  20M  men; 
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cod  attached  to  it  arc  raairazines,  armoury,  onluance  yani, 
de'p<'>t  of  niiluani-  stores,  and  hospital.  Heforc  the  magazines 
in  the  pmtvDt  barracks  were  btult,  the  barracks  and  maga- 
tine  of  the  garrison  were  in  the  castle ;  but  the  maiiniziQe 
was  blown  up  in  1697,  baving  takan  ftra  hj  Ughtning. 
Attkme  is  one  of  tba  cUaT  military  atatioiis  km  dilpMs  nr 
WBa  in  Irriand. 

Besides  the  plaees  of  worship  of  the  Establishment,  there 
is  a  larirc  Romish  chapel  iti  St.  Pettr  s  ixmsh,  and  a 
preaehin)r. house  m  St.  Mary  s  parish,  supported  by  the 
Iri>h  Baptist  Society  :  in  which  last  a  free  school  also  is 
taught.  There  it  in  the  town  a  charter-school;  alio  free 
aahooli  in  tlw  bmaeks  and  in  the  Franciscan  fluivmt. 

The  waaqflwtare  of  Cslt  hats  has  long  been  earned  on 
here,  and  the  tovn  has  some  celebrity  for  its  felts.  Friezes 
zre  manufactured,  and  some  linens  are  woven.  There  are 
two  breweries :  one  of  them  ver>-  extensive.  Athlone  is 
"ell  situated  for  trade,  havm;/ the  advantaffe  of  the  Shannon, 
vbieh  is  navifrable  thirty -eight  miles  farther  up ;  and  also 
«f  the  Grand  CaaaU  Vbkll  eomrounicates  with  Uublin,  and 
joina  tiie  Bhannmi  «aventoen  niiea  below  Athlone.  Tbaro 
are  three  mailcet  days  hi  the  week,  and  the  markets  are  wdl 
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"Paere  are  four  fairs;  two  litlJ  lu  virtue  ot  liio  cliskrttr  of  the 
•corporation.  These  tvo  appear  to  be  held  in  the  pariah  of 
Sl  Peter,  the  others  in  that  of  St.  Mary. 

Tha  town  has  a  corporation  created  by  Janet  L*  conaiatiiig 
•fa aovenign.  two bailUb^ iwalTa  biug«Ma«,  and  an  noli- 
Mitad  nninber  of  freemen.  The  eo^Mmtion  can  by  their 
ch.irler  hold  a  court  cvi  ry  '.hrt^  weeks  for  the  rocoverv  of 
S'liall  debts  not  exceeilii;^  five  pounds;  and  the  sovereipn 
-in  decide  summardy  ibr  any  debt  not  exceeding  five 
liiiliingv.  The  corporation  ii>  ako  authorized  to  hold  a  court 
of  pie-poudre  for  administering  justice  in  case  of  injuries 
done  during  the  fUrt.  The  hi?nHigh  tent  two  membeia  to 
Ibe  Iftth  paittanent;  hot  afaiee  the  Unkm  it  haa  leMmed 
enly  one. 

Athlone  was  rendered  ooD!>picuuu5  in  the  Irish  war  which 
<  n-iie<l  upon  the  revolution  of  1688.  After  the  battle  of  the 
B  lyno  m  t6'J0,  it  was  held  for  King  James  by  Colonel 
R  chard  Grace,  fornierlv  chamberlain  to  that  prince  when 
i>uke  of  York.  While  fcng  WiUtam  invested  lameriok  in 
penioD,  be  detadiad  General  Dotmlaa  to  besiege  Athlioae. 
The  eastern  |iert  of  the  town,  called  the  Enfflish  Town,  n-as 
n'acuated  and  burnt  by  Colonel  Grace,  who  broke  down 
some  arches  of  the  l)rid(ro  and  strentrthened  tlie  western 
part  (or  Irish  Town)  of  Athlone  with  new  works.  Douglas 
sumtnoncfl  him  to  surrender;  but  Grace,  firing  a  pistol  at 
the  meft&eni^er,  said,  *  These  are  my  terms,  and  these  only 
will  I  jjive  or  receive ;  and  after  my  provisions  are  con- 
MiBaad,  1  will  defend  thp  town  till  I  eat  my  old  boota.'  After 
batierinpr  the  waits,  the  henegin^;  army  broke  up  and  letired. 

The  yrcr  f 'I nving  (1691).  Athlone  was  atrain  attacked 
hy  General  Cuikell;  who,  after  taking  possession  of  the 
EtjIinIi  Town,  determined  to  force  the  passas^e  of  the  river 
lit  fordinj;,  and  to  storm  the  Irish  Town.  The  garrison  had 
Uvn  weakened  by  St.  Ruth  (King  Junoi's  commander- 
m-ebicf>  findng  Cohmel  Oiace  lo  exdianga  the  thiae  tried 
n>ein#nta  ttf  fiat  w!d)  whieh  he  Imd  the  year  heftra  de- 
f  li'lcd  the  town,  for  tliri  inferior  ones  in  St.  Rutli's  army, 
sri  i  ihc  attempt  of  rmki  11  was  successful  with  very  trifling 
k^^^  on  the  part  of  the  assaihints.  The  town  was  taken,  the 
jSOTcmor  Ml  in  the  assault,  and  the  army  under  St.  Kuth, 
which  was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  retreatixl  to 
Ai^irini,  where  it  waa  in  a  few  daya  entirely  defoaled  by 
Ginketl.  whoreeeieed  Ibr  hb  lervieet  in  this  war  the  title  of 
Earl  fjf  Athlone.    The  title  still  remains  in  the  family. 

The  population  of  the  borough  of  Athlone  was,  in  1831, 
11.406  ;  but  the  whole  population  of  the  three  parishes  of 
St  Peter.  Kiltuum.  and  St.  Mary  was  19,661.  Nearly  all 
-;r<-ak  English  and  Irish ;  but  the  vernacular  language  aeems 
til  be  on  the  decline.  The  inhabitants  maintain  many  an- 
tiant  eostoms.  The  parish  of  St.  Mary  is  a  itetorjr  and 
nearage  in  the  diooeae  of  Meath;  that  of  Kilioom  a  vicarage 
ceclesustically  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Camma,  both  in 
the  diocese  of  Elphin ;  that  of  St.  Peter  it  a  pai|ietnal 
en  racy,  aJso  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin. 
Tlw  river  Shannon  supplies  a  \  unety  of  flsh.  Pike,  trout, 
a  few  salmon  in  the  season,  perch,  and  eels,  are 
the  two  tatter  in  great  abun^nee.  Kelt  are  tent 
jdafftUa  qanotity  to  Dublin. 
ATHLCniB,  KARL  OF.  [See  Ginkbll.1 
ATHOL  (i.  e.  ptoaiant  land),  adiatrict  hi  tlie  nocthem 


l)art  of  Perthshire,  iii  Scotland,  fornnjtiy  one  of  the  bet* 
ditary  jurisdictions  inio  ^^llifh  many  jiarts    of  Srotlun 
wefti  divided.    It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Badenoch  ii. 
Invcmess-shire ;  on  the  N.W.  and  W.  by  Lochaber.  alst 
in  that  coonw;  on  the  8.  by  Breadalbaoe  and  SUath* 
more  in  Perthdiiie;  on  the  E.  by  Forlbnhhe;  and  «t 
the  NJS.  by  Mar  in  Aberdeenshire.    Its  precise  limit 
are  not  known,  and  its  dimensions  are  vanuusly  pivea 
In  the  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  s  GfUfral  Report 
ii-<\,  (if  Scotland,  It  is  estimated  at  45u  square  miles. 
The  fare  of  the  country  is  very  mountainous,  and  con 
tarns  a  part  of  the  great  Grampian  chain;  some  of  tbl 
muuatams  are  of  conaidanUe  height— Cairn  Gowr,  a<M 
feet,  and  Scaiaech,  between  Athol  and  Badenoch,  339U 
The  mountain!  ai«  intersected  by  narronr  glens,  wa 
tercd  hy  rapid  rivulets.    These,  hy  their  juiutioii,  fi.rtu 
the  rivers  Kdendon,  Bi  uar,  aiid  Tiit,  which  fall,  in  the  ordiT 
in  which  their  names  occur,  into  the  mer  Garry.    This,  in 
turn,  beconieft  a  tributary  of  the  Tumel,  which  tlowa  aloD 
the  south  part  of  the  dLstnct  into  the  Tay.   The  wbolo  dii* 
triet  of  Athol  is  included  in  the  bawn  of  the  last-named 
river  (the  principal  in  Sootland),  for  the  Airdle  water,  whicli 
carries  off  the  streams  of  the  ea.stern  parts,  falls  into  tlM» 
Erieht,  this  into  the  Isia,  and  this  a<;ain  into  the  Tay 
The  chief  lix;hs  are  Loch  Rannoch,  about  nine  miies  \o» 
and  a  mile  broad,  surrounded  by  finely-wooded  vxmn 
Loch  Ericht,  on  the  boundary  between  Perth  and 
vemeaa-ahtraa,  about  fiiurteen  milea  long,  and,  on  an  aver^ 
age,  three-lbuitha  of  a  mile  broad,  in  die  heart  of  a  moun- 
tainous, h1>  nl  ,  nnd  almost  uninhabited  countn'.    In  a 
th'cket  on  .is  b^iiks,  the  \0u1ij5  Chevalier  conci-Ldi-^l  him- 
self arter  (he  battle  of  CuUoden.    Loch  Lydi<h,  wliu  li  i<i 
oil  the  Ijoitlers  of  Argyleshire  and  Perthshire,  can  scaixely 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  Athol :  it  is  about  twelve 
milea  kiog  and  of  varying  breadth.  Loch  Ttunel  and 
Loch  Qarry  are  about  the  same  length,  vti..  three  or  four 
miles;  but  the  former  has  about  a  mile  breadth,  while  the 
latter  ha.s  only  half  that  dimension.    Streams  connect  I>x;h 
Lydoch  and  l>och  Kru  ht  with  l-fwh  Rannocli,  and  the  river 
Tumel  Hows  from  the  latter,  through  Loch  Tumel,  to  the 
Tay.  Loch  Qmy  it  hetr  die  tonree  of  Ae  river  ti  tlte 
same  name. 

The  hilla  were  formerly  clothed  with  timber  of  variona 
kinds,  bat  the  quantity  of  this  is  much  reduced,  and  wood 
is  now  fbund  only  in  the  most  sheltered  places.  It  was 
formerly  one  of  the  beet  hunting  distr  u  1  Scotland; 
but  witii  the  diminution  of  the  native  forests,  the  herds  of 
deer  have  diminished  also.  The  hills  are  now,  in  a  great 
degree,  devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep  and  highland 
cattle.  However,  a  good  number  of  red  deer  still  n-main, 
eapectally  in  the  newfabourhood  of  the  duke  of  Athol'a 
domains  about  Blair  Athol,  where  the  Forest  of  Athol,  con- 
taining about  100,000  English  acres,  is  set  apart  for  thcni, 
and  kept  free  from  all  intrusion  of  men  or  eattio,  except 
when  any  parties  are  permitted  lo  enffapc  in  deer-stalking. 
Fallow  deer,  in  a  state  approaching  to  that  of  nature,  are 
found  on  the  south  side  of  the  ran^  of  bleak  and  com- 
monly naked  hilU  whioh  aeparala  Bad«aMch  from  Athol. 
They  are  nuety  aeen  on  the  summits,  hut  generally  in  tlie 
gl*.ns  of  Tilt  and  Bruar. 

In  the  jjlt'iis  by  the  side  of  tlic  streams,  strips  of  arable 
land  are  cultivated,  and  made  tO  fluduea  gDod  etopaofbear 
or  bii;,  oats,  and  potatoes. 

Tins  district  gina  thatttfeof  Duke  to  a  branch  of  the 
family  of  Munav ;  a  naan^  hoawver.  little  difibsed  in  the 
district,  where  those  of  Stewart,  Robertson,  and  Ferguson, 
are  much  more  prevalent. 

In  Athol  IS  the  PassofKillycraukie.celebnited  for  ils  pic- 
turesque beauties  and  for  the  victory  and  death  ol  (Iiaiiame 
of  Claverhouse,  V't&count  Dundee,  who  fell  in  mumtaining 
the  cause  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  on  the  17th  July,  1  ed9. 

Glen  Tilt,  along  whidt  a  niineipal  branch  of  tiw  river 
Tay  pursues  it  ooime  Ibr  ammt  tra  nHea  abaire  Blair 
Athol,  is  to  the  geologist,  classic  ground ;  the  obsen  ations 
which  Dr.  Hutton  first  made  on  the  granitic  veins  exposed 
in  that  VHlley  liirm  no  unimportant  part  of  the  Plutonic 
theory.  A  detailed  account  ot  the  geuluj^tcal  appearances 
which  present  themselves  in  this  interesting  spot  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  M'CuUoch,  and  it  puldikhed  in  tlie  third 
volume  of  the  Transactions  o/tAeO0)hgiailSoei^.  Lord 
Webb  Seymour  •  description,  which  is  no  less  elaborate 
waa  drawn  up  nearly  at  the  tame  time  and  may  be  seen  it 
the  jyaniaetummfl^ib^  SneieljfqfKdinAirgk. 
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ATHOS  ft  mountaia  «l  the  Mttraioitjr  of  tht  long 
peniiHttU  which  projects  ftam  ChaloidiM,  and  aapantM 

tfiL-  Oiilfs  of  ronio-sa  nnrl  Monte  Satilo,  on  fVif  rnast  of 
Milcc'iDiii:!.  The  iKune  Atlios  wm  properly  ii[>jilio(l  tn  the 
whole  inountainou!)  pomnsuhi.  which  is  joined  to  the  rnum- 
Uad  by  the  low  ilat  isthmus  near  the  Mtc  of  Acanthus. 
lUwod.  vii.  22.)  It  is  now  known  to  the  Franks  by  the 
Mme  of  Monte  Santo,  and  to  the  Gre«kd  as  Ay  ion-oros,  both 
implying  '  holy  mountain.'  This  appellation  it  has  obtained 
from  the  miinber  of  monasteriea,  convents,  chapels,  and 
other  sacred  spots  scsitiered  round  its  sides.  Some  of  the 
tnonusterios,  of  which  there  are  twenty-six,  are  enclosed  by 
hi^h  lurreted  walls,  having  rather  the  appearance  of  forti- 
fied towns  than  the  abode  of  men  devoted  to  the  peaoefViI 
exercise  of  reIi<rion,  and  are  provided  with  the  mean:}  of  de- 
fence  and  offence  in  several  pier es  of  ordnance  with  which 
they  are  armed  Amonp:st  the  lart^esl  are.  Xenophon, 
Iveron,  Vatopaidi,  Panto-kratera,  Ayia  Laura,  St.  Anne, 
and  St.  PauL  The  number  of  monks  alone  in  these  esta- 
blishmeote  is  supposed  to  ezeeed  SiiOO,  ezelnuve  of  lay 
brethran,  artifloora,  and  labourert.  Ayia  Latira  eontains 
upwards  of  600  monks,  ami  is  suhject  to  a  very  singular 
reg;ulatiun,  which  some  travellers  have  erroneously  stated  to 
be  ^'i  iieriil  tlir Jui;liout  the  peninsula:  we  refer  to  the  pru- 
libiUon  of  any  female,  even  of  the  animal  kind,  being  ad> 
milled  within  its  walls.  Herodotus  (vii.  fii  emmierates 
five  towns  within  the  peninsula  of  Atbos. 

The  antiquity  of  these  foandationt  is  traeed  to  the  reign 
of  Constanfinc  ;  and  nutlu-nfie  dMcuineiif*  tire  slill  extant 
proving  their  exialenee  m  iUc  liuie  ol  Nict'pliorus  Phocas, 
A.D.  9Gi.  The  oath  required  from  the  monks  is  solemn  and 
simjple :  to  renounce  for  ever  the  world  and  its  careSj  oonsi- 
dering  themselves  dead  to  all  suMunary  concerns,  and  to 
devote  themselves  to  meditation,  celibacy,  retirement,  and 
}K)vertv.  Though  individually  poor,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  fraternities  are  by  no  means  so  ;  but  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  conceal  their  riches,  in  order  to  avert  llie  ifrasping 
avarice  of  the  Porte.  The  principal  stream  of  wealth  flows 
from  ilie  spiritual  soiinv  of  relii:i<in,  and  consists  in  the  obla- 


tioDS  of  piigtina,  who,  io  their  peiegnnation  to  the  diapA. 
that  erowns  tile  sharp  sumvrflef  the  nMwntaui,  eie  np<»et«a 

to  visit  and  contribute  te  eadt  monastery  on  the  tortuous 
mad:  yet  the  monks  have  not  forgotten  the  temporal 
source  uf  wealth  IVoin  eomiuerec,  which  is  earned  on  chielly 
with  Salontca  and  -Smyrna.  This  trade  conststs  aliuoiit  ex- 
clusively of  fruiis,  of  which  the  various  species  of  nuts  form 
the  chief  portion.  The  gaideas  of  the  monasteries,  which 
are  very  extensive,  produoe  boA  finiits  add  vsgelahlew  off 
all  kiniM,  and  are  kept  in  the  hifrhest  order,  as  well  as  the 
farms,  called  metocht,  attached  to  the  several  monasteries . 
these  ate  scattered  over  all  the  OMist  ftitUe  apeis  of  the 
peninsula 

The  Russians,  Bulgarians^  and  Seiriam  havu  eoeh  tbeir 

rv?<;poetive  rnonasteries  ;  and  caravans  of  from  two  to  five 
hundred  i)il<xnnis  arrue  periodically  from  those  eoantrie.4, 
consuming  every  thinj,'  in  the  villages  on  their  road.  A 
\isit  to  this  sacred  spot  i:>  of  the  sauie  importance  to  the 
members  of  the  Greek  church  as  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
with  Mohammedans.  The  diapel  en  the  sonnit  ie.  how- 
ever, only  teaehed  hy  the  more  teslooa;  the  Tosd  Is  eX'- 
tremely  oifBcult,  requiring  the  n^e  of  both  hands  ami  fVot 
to  accoroplisli  the  a»cent.  None  of  the  monks  reside  pc  r- 
maiiently  in  this  chajx;!. 

Ou  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are  rast  forests  of  pines, 
oaks,  and  chostuutB :  the  pines  grow  to  SB  hnnMBse  sixe. 
The  appcwanre  of  the  mountain  is  rery  ttngnifioent, 
standing  in  lonely  majesty  at  the  termination  ef  ridgws  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  risin  '  il  i  iptly  from  the  sea  to 
a  height  of  6349  feet.  The  slujres  at  its  base  are  so  steep 
that  there  is  no  anchorage  for  vessels,  the  small  crall  that 
trade  here  being  obliged  to  keep  constantly  under  sail  while 
taking  in  tbeir  cargoes :  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
coast  there  are  from  80  to  100  fathoms  water.  The  dangers 
of  the  shores  of  Athos  were  experienced  by  the  Persian 
fleet  under  Mardonius  (Hero<^l.  vi.  44).  whieh  VaS  OOIQ 
pletely  destroyed  by  a  storm  on  this  coast. 

Altboogh  the  monks  themtwives  are  shamefully  iennraiit. 
yet  their  monasteriev  t)iv*.'-(»«^  lil  rar-ps  nmniifr  wliich  t  ni  rt> 
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ve  Mid  to  be  nun  aai  vdnUi  muiuieri|ils.  whieh  are 
npidly  bMoming  a  pray  to  vonu  and  the  damp,  being  left 

m  a  nott  nef  tected  state. 

He  IVak  of  A-lios  is  in  40"  9\'  N.  lat..  24°  2C'  E.  long. 
Tbe  canal  <'f  Xerxes  is  still  most  distinctly  to  l»e  traced  all 
ttj  ttiv  across  the  isthmus  from  the  Gulf  of  Monte  Santo 
to  the  Bay  of  £no  in  the  Gulf  of  Cod  testa,  with  the  ex- 
eeptioaef  about  WO  yaida  in  tlw  middBe  vhare  the  ground 
hemiWMMMUMwe  of  having  ever  been  touched.  But  as 
there  fi  no  doubt  of  the  whole  canal  buvinfr  been  excavated 
I'l  Xerxei  (no«'  Herod,  vii.  37,  122.  and  Thucyd.  iv.  109), 
It  i5  prol  able  that  the  central  part  was  afterwards  filled  up 
m  order  to  allow  a  more  ready  pas<!Ui,'e  into  and  out  of  the 
pt;oiiuula.  In  many  places  the  canal  is  irtill  deep,  twrunpy 
It  the  bottom,  and  filled  with  mshas  and  other  aquatic 

els:  the  tain  and  aniell  springs  draining  down  into  it 
dw  adjacent  heights  afford  at  the  Monte  Santo  end  a 
)*md  watering-place  for  shippinfj ;  the  water  fcxr.-pt  m  very 
i^nr  weather)  runs  out  in  a  stream.  The  distum-e  across 
L-  .'j'JO  yards,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  breadth  of 
t«ihe  stadia  assigned  by  Herodotus.  The  width  uf  the 
csiuil  appears  to  bave  been  about  1 8  or  20  feet ;  the  level  of 
the  earth  nowhere  eseeeds  1 5  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  soil 
ii  a  light  clay.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  very  remarkable  isthmus, 
frr  the  land  on  each  side  (but  more  especially  ti>  the  west- 
eani>  rises  abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  >iOo'to  loot*  feet. 
.^Mji  this  cmal  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsttln  it  18  all 
y.y  ground,  and  parcelled  out  into  '  metochis.' 

Ab>7ut  I  J  tnile  to  the  westward  of  the  north  end. of  the 
oul  it  the  modem  vilhtge  of  Erso  CEfxrw),  which  gives 
UK  IQ  tlie  bay,  ritnated  on  an  eminence  oTerhani^inR  the 
beach:  this  is  i  rn\\Ticd  by  a  remarkable  mound  formin«;  a 
'Hall  natural  <iijn!el.  On  the  side  fucinp;  the  sea  is  still 
•  vl  e  part  of  an  anr;cnt  Hellenic  wall,  about  I  Jiii  yards  in 
mph.  and  from  20  to  25  feet  m  heijtht ;  but  there  are  no 
other  vestiges  of  antiquity  except  the  large  square  blocks 
<f  none  lying  abpnt  the  villue,  wad  fbnniog  finindationa 
Uwir  miserable  hovela.  Tw»&  mini  can  be  no  other 
thaibe  anticiit  Aramhus.  The  groat  mound  would  appear 
tobethat  nientinH'il  ui  Hero<lotus  (vii.  117).  where  he  says 
tbit  the  Per.siaii  Artat-haies,  the  superintendent  of  the 
ncal.  died  while  Xerxes  was  at  Acanthus,  and  *  the  whole 
ujnj  raised  a  mound  for  hiiu.'  Heradotoa  alee  informs  us 
(ni  iti)  that  the  amy  of  Xerxes,  on  its  march  fiom 
mi  to  nwrme,  was  annoyed  hy  lions,  who  seised  the 
which  t  arrii  d  pnnisions.  The  lion  hilling  a  bull 
1  the  rev  er<ie  of  the  coin  of  AcanlhlUt  here  given. 


ISiWcr.    BrilUli  AluHum.] 

ATHY,a  town  in  the  county  of  Kildare  in  Ireland,  about 
Ib^  milM  8.W.  of  Dublin.  It  is  on  both  banks  of  the 
liwBaRow,  which,  Howinr;  to  the  aottthward.  unites  with 
tie  Stur,  below  Waterford.  and.  forming  theharb  iurof  that  ' 
ftif,  flows  into  the  sea.  Tlie  Grand  Canal  from  Dublin 
Urmmates  hero.  The  Barrow  is  navigable  from  hence  to 
^  ^  to  as  to  form,  with  the  canal,  an  inland  water  com- 
Biijnieation  between  Waterford  and  Dublin.  Loree  quan- 
ti:  ■'^  of  corn  are  sold  here  weeUj,  and  sent  to  DuUin. 

\M  IS  situated  in  a  pleasant  conntry,  better  suited  to 
>STn!lturi'  than  pasturaiic,  and  is  rl  is'j  to  an  antient  ford, 
which  early  Irish  hi»tor)  mentions  as  having  been  the  scene 
^  cODtest  in  domestic  wars.  Two  monasteries  erected  on 
I'Sntnt  sides  of  the  river  gave  origin  to  the  town.  That  on 
Aeasitnde  waa  founded  by  Richard  de  St.  Michael*  lord 
of  KbAm,  in  the  eaily  part  of  the  thirteenth  eentuiy,  under 
1^  ioToeation  of  8t.  John  or  8t  Thomas,  for  eronched 
friwj;  and  that  on  the  east  side  was  fnmidcd  in  1263.  for 
Dominican*,  by  the  families  of  Boisel  and  Hogan.  There 
»'  'virae  few  reiiiaLit-,  nf  h  ith  these  edifices.  Gerald,  enrl 
»f  Kildare,  erected  a  caslle  about  1506,  at  the  foot  of  the 
br>^  over  the  Barrow  at  Athy.  that  it  might  serve  to 
the  Bnglish  pale.  This  caatle  was  rspurad  and  en- 
hr|«d  by  one  William  White,  about  1 S7S  and  obtained  ftom 
lerWhitaTeCaalle.  One  tevw  still  Mmaim. 


Athy  was  inoorporated  by  oharter  of  Janee  I.,  uA  m 
governed  by  a  reeorder,  sovereign,  town-clerk,  and  two 
railifis.  It  sent  two  members  to  the  Iri»h  parliament,  and 
w  a.s  under  the  inHucneo  of  the  duUe  of  Leiiistt  r.  li  is  now 
alternately  with  Naas  the  assize-town  fur  the  cuunty  of 
Kildare  ;  and  the  remaining  tower  of  the  castle  already  no- 
ticed is  used  as  a  prison  and  is  an  appendage  to  the  county 
gaol  of  Naas.  The  population,  in  1831,  waa44M.  There 
is  a  parish  srhool  for  about  ninety  ebiklren  (boys  and  giris), 
supported  partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  the  Ki!dara 
Flaee  Society  :  and  a  cathulic  free  school,  in  which  alM>ul  240 
children  of  both  se.\es  are  instructed,  is  supported  by  sub- 
scription. 

Athy  is  in  three  parishes,  Rebau  or  Churcbtown,  8L  A£.* 
cfaael,  and  St.  John  (the  last  being  a  chapelry),  whieh,  with 
otherst  farm  an  ccclesiaatioal  union  in  tlie  dieeeie  of  Dublin 
and  CRandelaKh.  and  in  the  eeoleitastieal  profrince  of  Dublin. 

The  church,  which  is  in  the  pari.sh  of  St.  Mi'  h  u  I  v.  as  liuilt 
about  1710,  and  is  in  good  repair.  The  pofmluti  m  of  the 
whole  union  in  1831  was  6.152. 

Tho  county  court-house  was  erected  some  time  after  the 
ehurch.  and  the  bameksbeattiiirty  years  aftervards.  Thaie 
are  six  fairs  in  the  Tcar. 

Athy  was  bomt  by  the  Irish  kl  1909,  and  in  1315  plun* 
dered  by  the  Scots  under  Robeit  I'nire. 

ATK'YNS,  SIR  ROBERT,  a  judj;e  of  the  Court  of 
Cotninon  Pleas  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  end  Ijord 
Chief  Haron  after  the  revolution,  was  an  eminent  and 
teamed  lawyer,  much  distinvcuished  ibr  his  attachment  to 
popular  tights  and  for  the  uprightness  and  independence  of 
(lis  eondnet  during  a  period  of  judicial  profligacy  and  sub- 
ser\i«niry.  He  was  descended  from  an  anlieiit  and  opulent 
family  in  Gloucestershire;  and  it  has  bfen  remarkird  as  a 
singular  circuraatance.  that  for  more  than  30o  years  con- 
secutively, some  tneraher  of  this  family  always  presided  in 
one  of  the  superior  courts  of  law.  His  father,  Sir  Kdward 
Atkvtu,  was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  during 
the  Commonwealth,  and  ahared  with  Hale,  Rolle,  WyncN 
ham,  and  other  judges,  the  merit  of  the  various  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  the  law  which  took  place  at 
that  pen  <1.  Immcfliately  af^er  the  Restoration,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Atkyns  was  named  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  special 
commission  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  and  appointed  a 
Baron  of  the  Eubequer.  in  vliicfa  latter  olBoe  he  continued- 
till  his  death,  whieh  took  fdaee  In  1W9.  at  dse  age  of  83. 
The  exact  date  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns's  birth  has  not  been 
aBcerlaine<l ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  born  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1621.  He  reeeive<l  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  his  father's  house  in  Gloucestershire,  and  »as 
afterwards  entered  at  Baliol  College,  Ox  ford.  After  spending 
aeveral  years  at  the  Unimsi^,  he  removed  for  the  completion 
of  his  professional  studies  to  Linooln's  Inn,  of  which  society 
his  Ihtner  had  been  a  member.  Of  hia  history  and  cond  u<>t 
during  the  Commonwealth,  no  particulars  have  been  pre- 
served ;  but  as  ho  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  with 
many  persons  of  distinction,  at  the  coronation  of  L  harks 
II.,  it  is  probable  that  with  his  father  he  had  attached 
himself  to  the  moderate  party  in  the  profession  during  that 
troublesome  period.  He  was  returned  to  the  flrst  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  II.  for  the  borough  of  East  L'^oe.  and 
continued  to  hold  his  seat  till  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench ; 
and  from  the  frequent  mention  of  his  name  on  Committees, 
and  in  the  general  business  of  the  House,  ho  appears  to 
have  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  parlimuentary  duties, 
L/)ng  before  his  ap|!ointment  to  the  Bench  ho  had  acquired 
extensive  practioe  and  a  high  reputation  at  the  bar.  In 
1661  he  was  chosen  recorder  of  Bristol;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  rear  1672  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
C minion  PU  as,  lia\  in^  been  for  some  time  before  Solicitor- 
General  to  tluj  Queen.  In  his  judicial  station  he  main- 
tained his  general  character  for  learning  und  independence, 
though,  from  his  language  and  conduct  on  the  trials  of  the 
Jesuit  priests  and  other  persons  charged  with  the  Popish 
Plot  in  1679,  he  appears  to  have  partaken  of  the  delusion 
whieh  pervaded  the  country  respecting  diat  transaction, 
and  to  have  played  hts  part  in  the  disgraceftd  tnge-lies  at 
that  time  enacted  in  Westminster  Hall. 

In  the  year  If.'-o,  huwt  v.  r,  the  eundtiCt  of  the  COUlt 
partv,  who  were  then  preparing  the  woy  by  tho  corniptinn 
of  tfic  judges  for  the  introduction  of  arbitrarv  measures, 
drove  him  ftom  the  bench.  Whether  he  was  displaced  by 
the  erown,  or  whether  he  voluntarily  resigned  a  situation 
wbieb  be  eouU  not  retain  without  sacrificing  his  independ' 
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enee,  it  nnevrtatn ;  but  in  his  evidence  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Common-;  previously  to  the  irapfarhment 
i)f  Sir  William  Scroirffs,  he  charges  the  rhiel  justice  with 
having  made  an  ill  representation  to  the  Kin^  of  some  ex- 
pressions 1m  had  used  in  favour  of  th«  right  of  petitioning. 
Wommoiu'  Amndt,  Dec.  23,  ItML) 

ActrM>iiwt>n»<ea«ndlinth«y>irIM^ 
induced  Sir  Robert  Atkjmt  ta  nusn  his  oike  of  veeordea  of 
Bristol.  Much  dissension  prevailed  a;-son<;  the  members 
«f  the  corporation,  and  a  contested  elec  tion  of  members  for 
the  city  to  serve  in  the  Oxford  parliament,  on  which  occa- 
sion Sir  Robert  Atkyns  was  an  uusua-essful  candidate  in 
oppoaitkm  to  the  mayor,  tended  not  a  little  to  intiame  the 
VHMDM  of  party  ipitiL  It  bappeoed  abortly  afiervudi 
that  he  wh  preaeat  end  voted  at  the  eleetion  of  an  alder- 
man, when  an  individual  obnoxious  to  the  mayor  was 
chosen.  The  raei'tinfr  at  whicli  thi.s  election  look  place, 
though  attended  by  a  majority  of  the  aldermen,  was  as- 
sembled without  a  legul  bumtnons  fnun  the  mayor  and 
a<j;ainst  his  wishes ;  upon  which,  the  mayor  and  the  rest  of 
tiw  o(V|^oration  preferred  an  indictment  for  a  riot,  at  the  quar- 
ler  leiMBna,  against  Sir  Robert  Atkyna  and  two  other  penoat 
who  were  present  at  the  election,  llie  case  having  been  re- 
moved into  the  King  s  Bench,  was  tried  at  the  Bristol  sum- 
mer assizes,  in  \C>H'2,  and  the  defendants  were  t  unil  i,nii]ty  ; 
upon  which,  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  in  the  ensuing  term  per- 
sonally appeared  in  court  and  muved  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
His  argument  on  this  occasion,  which  is  fully  reported  in 
the  third  volume  of  Modern  Rfiportt,  p.  4.  was  temperate, 
fiwcible.  and  effective,  and  the  (Jourt  of  Kind's  Bench  ar- 
iMted  the  judgment  upon  a  technical  error  in  the  indict- 
ment ;  but  Atkyns,  by  the  advice  of  Chief  Justice  I'eni- 
berton.  and  his  brother  Sir  Kdwanl  .Atkyns,  then  one  of  the 
baruns  of  the  Exchequer,  imimdiately  resit^ned  his  reeord- 
crship ;  which  was,  in  fact,  the  only  object  of  the  prosecution. 

On  leaving  the  bench  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1680, 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns  viihdrew  from  ^1  pubUe  occupation  to 
hu  Mat  in  Gloaeeftenhin,  vbere  he  lived  for  aome  years 
in  great  seclusion,  'kwping  no  correspondence,"  as  he  him- 
self says,  about  public  affairs,  and  interfering  in  mi  degree 
Willi  jiolitics.  It  is  clear,  huwever,  fruin  his  writing's,  that 
(luring  his  retirement  he  viewed  with  deep  interest  the  poli- 
tical transactions  of  the  time ;  and  Iw  caaoot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  indifferent  to  the  deapenta  floana  wbica  the 
government  were  pinvning. 

In  1683.  when  the  memorable  trial  of  Lord  William 
Rnesel  took  place,  some  friends  and  adations  of  that  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  applied  to  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  fur  his 
advice  and  direction  respecting  the  management  of  his 
defence.  With  this  requisition  he  readily  complied,  and 
Aimished  the  accused  with  a  detailed  note  of  tueb  points 
of  law  and  fact  as  he  might  legally  and  prudently  insist 
upon  on  liis  triaL  After  una  revolution  he  published  con- 
secutively two  pamphlets,  entitled  A  Defence  of  Lard  Rw 
teC*  Innorency ,  in  which  he  argues  against  the  sufficiency 
of  the  indictment  and  the  evidence,  and  justifies  the  re- 
versal of  the  attainder,  with  great  force  of  language  and 
solidity  of  ruaaoning.  His  letter  of  advice  respecting  Lord 
RusieVs  deftmee.  together  with  a  letter  containing  a  criti- 
cism on  the  pHmiadings  of  the  trial,  and  likewise  bis  two 
pamphlets  on  the  same  sabjeet,  are  published  amongst  his 
Piirliantentary  and  Pnlitiral  Tracts.  In  the  year  1C89  he 
jmiiliahe  1  a  tract,  oiitillod  The  Fmrfr,  Jurisdiction,  and 
Privilege  o  f  Pariiument,  and  thf  Anii<ituly  of  th^  House  of 
Commons,  aueried.  The  occasimi  ot  this  tract  was  the 
prosecution  of  ffir  WiUtam  Williams  by  the  attorney- 
general,  for  haTins.  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Comnoos, 
and  by  express  oraer  of  the  House,  dirseted  Dangerfleld's 
Narrativ«  to  be  printed.  The  object  of  Atkyns's  argu- 
ment, which  displays  much  research  and  great  legal  and 
historical  learning,  was  to  show  that  lhi>  w;l-.  entirely  a 
•|ucstion  of  parliamentary  jurisdiction,  of  which  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  ought  mU  to  take  cognizance.  It  is  said  by 
Mr.  Howell  in  his  account  of  Sir  William  Williams's  case 
in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Slat»  Triab.  p.  13M,  that 
the  case  was  originally  argued  for  the  defendant  by  Sir 
Robert  Atkyns  in  1686,  who  volunteered  his  assistance  in 
coiiductinsr  it,  as  one  which  concertn-d  every  coiiitiKnicr  in 
Knglaiul.  although  he  had  so  entirely  retired  from  tlu;  pm- 
A*ssion  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  gown  to  appear  in 
court.  It  is  probable  that  this  anecdote  is  founded  upon  a 
mistake.  Pollexfini  and  Jones  being  mentuned  as  the  de- 
fendant's counsel  in  mnlsmpofafv  nportib  <u*d  Sir  Robert 


Atkyns  not  being  alluded  to  as  having  taken  any  part  in 
the  proceedings.  He  may,  however,  have  prcpaivd  the 
argument  for  the  occasion,  which  he  afterwards  published, 
although  he  did  not  deliver  it  in  court. 

Sir  Robert  Atkyns  was  tetumed  to  tbs  only  parliamen 
called  by  James  II..  as  rapwiantalhia  of  tta  county  cf 
Gloucester;  but  he  does  not  mm*  to  have  taken  at  that 
time  any  active  part  in  the  debates.  In  the  reign  of  Jamen 
II.  he  romivisfMl  another  legal  argument,  the  subject  uf 
which  was  the  kinii's  power  to  clisiK'nse  with  penal  statulo, 
and  which  wjis  suggested  by  the  well-known  ra>c  of  Sir 
Edward  Hales.  In  this  treatise,  he  considen  at  large  the 
doctrine  of  the  king's  dispensing  power.  It  is  deaily  and 
candidly  written,  ud  the  truth  oif  the  reasonini;  aflainU 
the  royal  prerogative  contended  Ibr  by  the  judges  in  Hsles's 
case  will  hanlly  be  denied  at  the  present  day. 

The  precise  part  performed  by  .Sir  Robert  Atkyns  in  pro- 
moting the  revolution  cannot  l>e  ascertained :  but  his  known 
political  opinions,  his  intimate  connexion  with  the  principal 
actors  in  that  event,  and  the  marks  of  distinction  BSBtowed 

2 on  him  by  the  new  government,  render  it  highly  pnAable 
at  be  una  not  a  passive  spectator  of  the  change.  In  the 
month  of  April,  1689,  he  was  appointed  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  John  Holt  being  at  the  same  time  made 
chief  justice  of  the  Kings  Bench,  and  Sir  Henry  Pollexfen 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  the  great  seal  was 
P^ven  to  Lord  Somets  in  1693.  During  the  long  vacation 
tn  the  following  year.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns.  being  then 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  signified  his  intention  of  finally 
retiring  from  public  life  :  attuinpts  were  made  by  the  go- 
vernment to  induce  him  to  continue  on  the  bench,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  dillicully  respecting  his  Mirc-i>vi>r  ;  but  ho 
adhered  to  his  determination,  and  retired  to  his  scat  at 
Sapottoo  Hall,  near  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire,  where 
he  ^ent  the  temainder  of  his  lift.  Ho  died  early  in  the 
year  1709,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years  In 
M'iA  his  published  writings  were  collected  into  one  volume, 
under  the  tith;  of  PtiyHawntury  and  Poltiical  Tracts. 
Early  in  life  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dacres  of  Chcshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son.  Robert,  who  was  knighted  uiwn  a  visit  uf  Charles  II. 
to  Bristol  soon  after  the  Restoratioa,  and  who  waa  the 
author  of  the  Hutory  qf  Gtomu^tnMr*. 

ATLANTA  (in  Zooloi^y),  a  genus  of  the  heten^odout 
molluaca  of  Lamarck,  which  Cuvier  plac«s  next  to  eannarirt. 
The  animal  is  very  small,  and  the  shell  very  delicate. 
Lamanon  thought  that  be  bad  discovered,  in  one  of  ihuM 


[AUadU  PoouU.]  a  Ntturel  lis*. 

shells,  the  original  of  tilt  fos&il  ammonites,  or  comtia  Am- 
mom;  whibb>lio««ver,  must  have  bokmged  to  the  dase  of 
cephalopudetu  flMlhnte.  or  euttle-like  animals.  Atlanta 

inhabits  the  Indian  seas.    [See  Heteropoda  ] 

I>esueur  describes  another  marine  genus,  Atln*.  which 
must  not  he  confouiidL-d  with  the  above.  Atlas  has  no 
shell ;  and  Cuvier  confesses  his  inability  to  class  it,  *  so 
confused,'  says  he,  *  is  the  description.'  De  Blainvillc  thinks 
that  it  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  QaHenfOtrat  and 
places  it  aeooraingly  under  Aktru,  though  he  oonfimes  that 
It  is  not  entirely  known. 
ATLANTES  (  ArXavrtc),  so  called  by  the  Greeks.  pn>- 
I  bably,  from  the  well-known  fable  of  Atlas  suppirlin:;  the 
heavens.  This  is  a  term  apjilied  to  figures  or  half  figures 
of  men  used  in  the  place  of  columns  or  pilasters,  to  sustain 
an  entablature :  they  arc  called  also  Telamones.  a  word  of 
doubtful  derivatiiin.  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiua,  ut 
Agrigentun.  reslMcd  by  Mr.  Coekerell,  and  desenbod  in 
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ib«  fourth  >-olunie  of  Stuart's  Athens,  Atlantes  are  repr«- 
»ent«d  standiiii;  upon  a  plinth  placed  on  the  entahlalure 
above  the  pilasters  of  the  celU  of  the  temple,  and  sup- 
porting with  their  heads  and  anm  the  entablature  on 
wbiBia  dM  beanw  of  the  roof  ware  to  have  been  placed. 

Afluitet  of  tbit  temple  were  twenty-five  feet  high,  built 
in  courses  of  stone,  correspond int;  wiih  the  walls  of  the 
ceUa,  and  partly  attached  to  iu   The  annexed  cut,  showing 


IfkOM  Tnapli  <f  JipMirat  A|il|calm.1 


^  front  elevation  of  the  fiKurw.  with  a  profile  of  one  of 
hem.  has  been  engraved  with  the  permission  of  the  pub- 
jjhers  of  Stuart's  Athens.  (For  a  more  detailed  account  of 
these  fiioires,  see  vol.  iv.  oap.  i.  of  Stumrt'i  Athmu.  pab< 
iahed  by  Weale.  Holbora.) 

In  the  Tepidarium  of  the  baths  at  PonipLii.  Atlantes  of 
baked  clay,  in  hiph  relief,  and  ln^ru^tL■(l  with  llie  finest 
marble  stucco,  painted  to  represent  lii'e.  are  ranged  at 
distance*  round  the  room,  to  support  an  entablature  from 
which  ^0  arehed  ceOing  springs ;  in  the  inter\-als  between 
tlM  tains,  Oicfaei  am  fvoMd  for  the  dress  of  the  bathers. 
Aa  ^ona  ava  about  tm  that  high,  and  stand,  like  those 
at  Agngmtmi,  am  a  plinth.   In  the  annajwd  cut,  from 


na  oooacy  •  wvk  on  ironipai,  •  roprBseniation  or  inna 

fgores  is  given. 

In  the  architecture  of  the  modem  Italians,  the  Atlantes 
are  often  found  .supportinj;  the  entablature  over  an  entrance 
to  a  palace  or  a  jjarden.  At  Milan,  there  is  a  colossal  exam- 
ple of  the  former;  and  thd  rustic  gate  to  the  Famese  Gar- 
dena  at  Rome,  the  design  of  Vignola,  may  bo  adducod  as 
an  example  of  the  latter. 

ATL.\NTIC  OCEAN  is  the  name  given  to  that  part 
of  the  ocean  which  separati.K  the  old  from  the  new  world  : 
it  washes  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Americas,  and  the  wcst- 
«n  ibocaa  of  Snropo  and  Africa.  Nature  not  having  fixed 
aiqrboiiiida>7  between  ft  and  thoae  Mas  which  are  a^acent 
ts  and  communicate  with  it,  we  shall  suppose  that  it  is 
fivided  from  the  Pai  itlr  Ocean  by  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  Cape  Horn,  the  vnitliern  extremity  of  America,  to  the 
aataretie  pole,  and  from  the  Indian  Sea  by  another  drawn 
tea  ibm  C^m  of  Goi>d  Hope  to  the  same  pole.  On  the 
asA  wa  naj  say  that  iti  boundariss  aia  fixed  by  nature,  in 
thai  esntfaraoos  and  hnpervioas  barrier  of  ice  vrliidi  extends 
hateeen  80°  and  82"  N.  lat.  from  the  coast  of  Greenland  tu 
tta  island  of  Nova  Zambia.  By  fixing  these  boundaries,  a 
|art  «r  tba  Neittnnft  Mar  or  ley  Sm,  at  wall  as  of  tha 

Nal39L 


Antarctic  Ocean,  is  included  in  the  AtianliCi  but  tliet>e  cou- 
ti(^uou>  parts  eannotwsll  be  sspaiated  in  a deacn|itioin  el 

the  Atlantic. 

Though  the  Atlantic  Ocean  nttends  from  pole  to  pole,  its 
breadth  is  eon^antivdy  not  preat  Tha  two  continents 
which  fbrm  its  shores  approach  nesrest  one  another  be- 

twecn  69"  and  71"  N.  lat.,  where  the  coa.sts  of  Greenland 
are  only  800  geographical  miles  from  those  of  Norway,  a 
distance  hardly  greater  than  thul  In  twi  en  Nantes  in  France 
and  Cape  Wiath  in  Scotland.  Between  (Jape  St.  Roquo  in 
Brasil,  about  S"  8.  lat.,  and  the  coast  of  Siem  Lame  in 
Africa,  between  5°  and  8"  N.  lat..  the  continents  aw  BOt 
above  1500  fjeoiiraphical  miles  from  one  another,  or  abont 
as  far  as  the  North  Cajw  from  the  Nore.  These  are  tha 
two  parts  where  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  least. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  under  30°  N.  lat..  where  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida  and  the  western  coast  of  Marorco  in  Afrioi 
are  separated  by  upwards  of  SCOO  geographical  miles,  or 
60°  of  latitude. 

Humboldt  compares  the  form  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
that  of  a  lon^itudmal  valley,  whose  projectin";  and  retinnji; 
angles  correspond  to  one  another.  He  supposes  it  to  be 
formed  by  a  very  violent  rush  of  the  waters  from  the  south, 
which  being  repulsed  by  the  mountains  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  took  a  direction  towards  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
f  irmed  the  Gulf  of  GuiiU  H  ;  here  being  stopped  by  the  high 
toast  of  Upper  Guinea,  and  obliged  to  run  again  to  the  west, 
the  stream  gave  origin  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  issuing  thenoe  ran  between  the  mountains 
of  western  Europe  and  those  of  North  Araeriea,  until  it 
gradually  diminished  in  velocity  and  force,  and  at  length 
subsidetl.  In  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis,  he  observes, 
that  the  primitive  mountains  in  the  Brazilian  provinces  of 
Kio.  Minas  Gernes,  Bahia,  and  Pernambucco  are  under  the 
aame  degree  of  latitude  as  those  of  Congo,  and  that  the  im- 
mense plain  along  the  banks  of  the  Amaion  river  aont- 
sponds  to  that  traversed  by  the  Quorra:  fhrther,  that  Ui« 
mountains  of  Parime  in  America  lie  o])positi:'  to  those  of 
Upper  Guinea,  and  that  the  great  plums,  which  before  this 
catastrophe,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  extended  to  the 
south  of  the  ptesent  mouth  of  the  Missiisippi,  and  by  the 
submersion  of  which  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Uie  Cmir  of 
Me\i'-n  were  f  )rme<!.  are  under  tire  sanw  pandM  as  die 

great  desert  ot  the  Sahara. 

The  South  Atlantic  Ocean  docs  not  offer  any  other  pccu 
liarity  in  its  fimuation,  but  tlic  Northern  is  distinguished  by 
several. 

First,  «a  may  ahaerva  tba  Ihmntian  of  ita  islands  lying 
within  the  polsr  circle,  lliey  are  countries  of  connder- 

able  extent,  but  divided  by  extremely  narrow,  long,  wiil 
winding  straits,  of  very  difficult  navigation,  which  is  in- 
creased by  their  being  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year 
free  from  ice.  For  instance,  the  group  of  Nonv  Zembla 
consists  of  at  least  two  larger  ones;  that  of  Spits- 
bcrgen  of  three  larger  and  many  smaller  ones ;  and  it  is 
rather  more  than  a  supposition,  that  the  extensive  country 
known  by  the  name  of  Greenland  is  compose<l  ol  a  number 
of  lar^  islands,  divided  from  one  another  by  narrow,  long, 
and  wmding  straits.  This  peculiaritv  in  the  formation  is 
lapaated,  thotigh  on  a  leu  8cal%  in  the  islands  which  skirt 
the  ooasts  of  Norway,  where,  in  some  instances,  the  straits 

which  once  divided  them  from  the  continent  have  been  fillerl 
up  by  earthy  matter,  and  now  resemble  exactly  Glen  More 
in  Scotland.  In  no  other  part  ot  the  ^e  is  has  such  a  dis- 
position of  islands  been  observed,  except  in  thoae  on  th« 
S.W.  coast  of  AmericH.  and  probably  meaa  en  the  N.W., 
about  the  latitude  of  Admiral^  Island. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  and  more  important  feature 
of  the  North  Atlantic,  is  its  connexion  with  mediterranean, 
or  close,  seas  of  great  extent.  Such  are  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  Old  Continent,  and  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mezicob  with  the  Cuibbeaa  Sea,  in 
the  New  World.  These  saaa  donbtlam  Ibrm  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  :  but  they  cannot  be  considered  as  bays  or 
gulfs,  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  Atlantic  being 
effected  by  narrow  straits,  and  not  by  an  open  sea :  and,  be- 
sides, they  extend  so  far  into  the  continents,  that  some  of 
them,  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  affords  by  itself  a  naviga- 
tion of  3000  geographical  miles.  Similar  teas  indeed  exist 
in  the  Indtsn  Ocean,  where  the  Golfii  of  Persia  and  of 
.Arabia  resemble  ratlu  r  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic 
Seas,  than  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  or  that  of  Guinea;  but  they 
are  oifmuehleM  extant.  niapeealiarityinilBfmn  bnaga 
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ilic  Atlantic  Ocean  aod  its  apjieiulages  into  immediate  pon- 
lact  with  a  much  preatcr  txti  til  of  countr)'  than  the  other 
seas  that  wash  both  continenu.  We  acconlingly  find  that 
tilt  continental  slwas  of  the  Atlantic  exceed  in  extent 
tboae  of  the  Pacific  OoMA  ftod  the  Indian  Sea,  the  tn-o 
Other  great  divisiona  of  th«  Ocean,  taken  together,  though  the 
tatter  cover  at  least  three  tilings  the  surfucc  of  tlio  f  inner. 

Tlie  cunliiieutal  cuasts  of  Kiirope  from  ilie  strint  of  \V:ii- 
gala  to  that  of  Caffa  (tiie  ciitranrL-  of  the  sea  of  AznIT).  aro 
•bout  17.000  geOf^pbical  miles;  those  of  Amu  along  the 
Black  SM»t]ie  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  M<  <htcrranpan 
Sea,  are  nearly  3000  milea  ;  and  the  ooaata  of  Africa.  alonE 
tho  Mediterranean  Sea.  are  upwardi  of  SOOO  swjgraphicai 
miles.  Adil  to  these  the  wesstem  shores  of  Afr;<-a  from 
the  strait  of  Gibraliar  to  ihu  Cape  of  Cinxl  Hope,  which  com- 
prehend about  GOOO  geographical  miles,  uni  tho  whole  eastern 
ahores  of  tho  Atlantic  Or  can  aaiMUiU  tu  28,000  geographical 
miles.  In  computing  its  wcBtcrn  <«horcs,  we  shall  consider 
Greenland  as  a  part  of  the  continent,  though  it  nrobaUy  is 
not  strictly  true  ;  and  on  this  suppositiam  wo  Una  that  the 
eastern  share*  of  America  cDinyrclicnd  ahimt  20,000  goopra- 

Ehical  mites.  Consequently  Uie  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Oc  ean 
ave  a  cirouit  of  about  48,000  geographical  miles.  The 
ooaatsof  Asia  are  upwards  of 30.000  geographical  miles;  but 
nmAf  3000  of  them  belong  to  tho  Mcditenanean  Sea.  and 
consequently  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  oaatera  eooat  of 
Africa  may  be  computed  at  6000  geographical  tniles,  add  the 
western  enast  uf  America  at  upwarilH  of  1 1 ,000.  Thus  the 
coasts  of  lim  Pacific  Oce>an  and  those  uf  the  Indian  Sea 
taken  together  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  44,000 
nograf^cal  miles,  or  nearly  4000  miles  less  than  those  of  i 
Ste  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  snail  observe,  that  in  this  caku-  ' 
lation  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  along  the  Polar  Sea  are 
included,  and  as  they  amount  to  upwards  of  3600  geogra- 

{ihical  miles,  the  accjunt  is  still  more  in  favour  of  the  At 
antic  Ocean,  if  this  length  is  subtracted.    Wo  shall  not 
enlarge  on  the  advantages  which  such  a  ]u-ciili.ir  form  of 
tb»  Atlantic  must  oflcr  for  the  progress  of  avtlization. 

Tboee  advantages  would  extend  to  a  great  distance  into 
the  interior  of  both  continenta,  if  the  nomber  and  maftnitudo 
of  the  rivera  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  were  proportionate 
to  tlie  extent  of  its  shores.  On  ilie  eastern  side,  tho  surface, 
whose  ilriiinage  falls  into  tltu  Atlantic,  is  comparatively 
lindled.  and  does  not  comprehend  even  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope :  the  greatest  river  of  this  part  of  the  world,  the  Volga, 
carrieo  id  iratofv  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  No  European  river  of 
the  first  or  second  class  tlows  iramediatclv  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  the  largest  bein«  probably  the  Rhine,  vbow  course 
dix-s  not  exceed  700  En^'li-h  miles.  But  three  rivers  of  tho 
second  class,  the  Nile,  the  D.4ijube,  an  l  tiie  Dnieper,  enter 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  or  its  branchc?*  The  houndary  line, 
which  marks  the  region  from  which  the  waters  run  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  tho  eo«t.  iawtmnioly  irregular.  On 
the  north  it  begins  with  the  HMHt  lunthen  eixtnmit;  of  tlie 
Uralian  Mounuins,  and  follows  that  range  to  near  the 
sixty-first  p.irulkl,  where,  at  tiie  sonri  e.->  of  the  Kama,  it 
suddenly  turns  to  the  suutk-wcat  and  ihcn  lo  the  west,  in 
which  direction  it  continues  to  the  sources  of  the  Volga, 
lardly  150  milea  distant  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  From 
thia  point  it  rani  nearly  south  to  the  SS'^of  lat.,from  which 
it  extends  cast-soulh-eaat  between  the  tributariea  of  the 
Volga  on  one  side,  and  (hme  of  the  Dnieper  and  Don  on 
the  oilier.  Havmj;  thus  atuim  d  the  45"  of  E.  lonp.,  and 
nearly  tho  5.;^  of  N.  lat.,  it  I  Acs  a  due  southern  ihrection 
between  the  rivers  Don  and  Volga,  and  nearly  triversing 
Uw  middle  of  the  t'aurasus,  it  declines  to  the  .south  west, 
and  separates  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates  from  the 
small  rivers  which  faU  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Scanderoon.  It  then  runt  along  theooa«t  of  Syria  at  an 
average  distance  of  loss  than  a  hundred  n:  !'  ,  and  turns 
rouna  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suet.  lu  ^ynca  u  cocluses  the 
valley  of  the  NUe,  the  c|)i>er  part  of  which  is  of  iu.kno«  n 
extent.  To  the  east  of  this  river,  the  boundary  of  the  At- 
lantic runs  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  branch  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile  it  ii  at 
least  1600  miles  distant  fiom  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
con-c<iuenl!\  f  the  Allantir,  the  tfreatest  distance  whi<  h 
it  proWltly  aliaiiw  in  the  ol<l  woi  Ul.  From  iie;ir  llie  inoiiili', 
of  the  Nile,  it  runs  due  we^t,  fuilowing  ger..  rall\  the  ihir- 
tietli  parallel  till  it  arrives  iU  thi:  shores  uf  tlie  Atlantic, 
opposito  the  Canary  Islands.  To  the  south  of  the  thirtieth 
parallel,  the  boundary  of  the  drainace  of  the  Atlantic  Oeotn 
lUk  in  with  ila  ahona;  the  groat  Aft-'oan  diNrt  not  being 


included  in  it.  What  part*  of  Africa  wutli  of  the  Sahara 
belong  to  the  basin  '  f  the  .Atlantic  Ocean,  our  present  pco- 
graphical  knowledge  decs  not  unable  us  to  decide  with 
accuracy.  Perhaps  wo  glial!  not  much  o\'crrate  it,  in  sup- 
posing that  the  drainage  of  half  <  f  its  aurfkee  flows  to  the 
Atlantw.  We  therefore  may  suppose  that  the  basin  of  the 
Atlantic  contains  about  three  millions  of  square  miles  in 
Europe,  not  half  a  nulli  m  in  Asia,  ,Tnd  about  six  milHons 
;n  Afntu:  whiih  uU  taken  together  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  nine  millions  and  a  half,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the 
continent  of  the  antient  world ;  but  the  new  eontinent  be- 
longs almost  entirely  to  ito  basin. 

In  South  America,  the  water-shed  between  the  l^ieifte 
and  Atlantic  Oceans  runs  at  a  distance  nf  from  25  to  2"(> 
miles  from  the  shores  of  thu  former,  except  in  the  \er\ 
southern  extreimt)  of  tlie  Andes  [sec  A.n  d.hs]  .  and  the  v\ 
tensive  plains  which  cover  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface 
of  that  continent  send  their  waters  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Probably  not  leia  tbaa  six  miilMns  of  square  milea  of  the 
surfaoe  of  Sooth  America  bdong  to  the  basin  of  the  Atlanljc, 
and  only  half  a  million  to  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
North  America,  the  line  which  separates  the  waters  falling 
into  boili  oceans  lies  at  a  much  |.;reuler  distance  from  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  but  even  here  the  |>reat  plains 
to  the  east  of  the  Stony  Mountains  send  their  rivera  to  the 
AUantie:  so  that,  ifweaisisn  to  the  Pocifle  Oveon  even 
the  northern  region  tnneniea  by  the  M ackensw  River,  the 
area  dmincd  by  the  rivers  falling  into  tV.e  .\tlantic  may 
amount  to  up'.\ards  of  si\  iiiillioiis  of  square  miles,  whilst 
tho>e  i'.illin;:  into  tlie  Pacitic  prohal>ly  do  n  -t  dr.iiii  more 
th.in  two  millions.  Accordini;  to  this  account,  the  basin  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  comprehends  about  nineteen  millions 
of  square  mUea  ou  both  continents;  and  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  about  twentyMieTni  or  twenty-eight  milfions, 
licli>ii;;s  til  the  basins  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Sea-,  and  to 
tli  ise  of  a  few  inland  lakes,  or  to  a  lew  dcsert.s  wluch  havo 
no  w  atcr. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  being,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
commercial  world,  the  VMt  jhequoBjed  high-road  of  com- 
munication, has  been  examined  moie  oootpieteljr  than  the 
ether  sesa,  with  respect  to  its  flHsiUties  Ibr  navigation.  The 

dan^'crs  and  difHi  ultics  produced  by  numerous  and  intricate 
groups  of  islands  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  this  sea 
than  in  any  other  for,  if  we  except  the  chain  of  ihlands 
which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Canbbean  Sea 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  whu  h  tlicrefore  ore  to  be  considered 
as  forming  part  of  the  shores  of  tho  ocean,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  contain  any  group  of  islands  between  50°  N.  lat.  and 
.^0*"  S.  lat.  The  grou|>s  of  the  .\zore-.  Canaries,  and  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands,  as  well  as  tho^e  of  Guinea  and  llie  Btr- 
raudas,  are  small,  ami  present  lew  dtfficuUies  to  navigators. 
The  Canaries,  including  Madeira,  arc  much  resorted  to  by 
vessels,  from  tbeif  situation  on  the  verge  of  the  regions  in 
which  the  elements  ementisl  to  navigation  (viz..  the  air  and 
the  water)  undergo  a  change:  for  to  the  south  of  that 
"roup,  the  winds.  a>  well  as  tlie  motion  of  tho  sea  or  the 
currents,  are  L^eiiejally  much  less  chaugeable  than  in  the 
latitudes  nearer  to  tho  poles. 

With  iv.>y,ix\.  to  the  trimit,  the  whole  aurikoe  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  may  be  divided  iltto  tbtee  regions,  in  one 
of  which  the  winds  maintain  a  constant  course  from  cast  to 
west,  and  have  obtained  the  name  of  trade-winds.  This 
region  extends  to  about  30"  of  lat.  ou  botli  sides  of  the  equa- 
tor. The  other  two  regions,  to  the  north  and  south  of  tho 
thirtieth  parallel  in  both  hemispheres,  are  subject  to  a  con- 
tinual change  of  the  winds,  and  are  therefore  called  the 
regions  of  variable  wtoda* 

It  is  not  heie  onr  o1»»et  te  enter  into  an  explanation  of 
die  natural  causes  which  produce  the  phenomenon  of  Uic 
r>erpetual  or  trade  u-liuh  [see  Tram  Winds]  :  but  we  shall 
liistoricall)  observe  the  deviations  from  these  general  rules, 
which  are  fouml  to  exist  iu  the  Atlantic  Sea,  and  which 
themselves  affect  the  navigation  of  it  no  less  than  the 
trade-winds. 

In  the  eastsm  part  of  the  region  of  the  trade- winds,  these 
winds  Mow.  on  uie  north  side  of  the  equator,  from  north 

east;  and  on  the  smith,  from  south  i  r  viuth-west,  aswe  sliall 
se<3  hereafter.  If  tliey  rontiniied  in  ilie>e  directions,  they 
woulil  of  course  meet  one  another,  liui  this  is  not  the  case 
both  trade-winds  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the 
region  qf  calm*.  This  region  is  not  always  of  the  same 
extent,  and  doss  not  eoeupy  the  same  pert  of  the  ocean, 
Ooogh  It  always  flXlsBdift  over  the  lAdh   it  ftom  the 
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of  Afhca  to  thme  of  America,  it  somettmes  occupies  not 
much  more  than  two,  and  M  other  seasons  up  to  ten  decrees 
of  litttnd«.  It  is  a  MiMrk*UB  (UMunuUDoe  thai  it  doM 
■Bt«xtMkdequ«tlfonbotlinletordie  MQator,  lNiti«Tftth«r 

nti  itH  in  the  northern  hemUphere.  It  rarcU  cxtL-ndu  to 
thv  vovuh  of  the  line.  End  ne»"er  &rthor  than  two  and  :i  half 
dt  ;:r»»os  of  south  latitude,  whilst,  on  the  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, u  sometimes  advanest  awn  to  the  thirteenth  degree  of 
latitude.  The  position  of  tb*  tnn  visibly  influences  the  posi- 
tiofl  of  the  region  of  calms,  a<!  well  as  the  nnge  within  wnich 
(he  tra/le-winds  blow.  In  the  summer  months,  especially 
in  July,  Autmst,  and  September,  the  i-alms  uilvance  towards 
the  north,  and  extend  tiometimes,  us  wo  have  already  ob- 
Ncr^-ed,  to  the  thirteenth  parallel ;  at  this  time  the  southern 
trado-wind  enonwAbM  eomiderably  on  tlio  northern  hemi- 
ipheie,  boinf^  fimnd  as  (lur  u  the  fiwrth  or  Ifkh  degree  of 
oorthi-rn  latitinle.  It  itiay  even  be  said  that  this  last-men* 
tysno*!  tnnie-wiiid  pa-ses  the  e<}uator  all  the  year  roiind. 
exct  pt  in  January,  whcit  th(?  region  ofcaluis  ixteu'Ulo  two 
and  a  half  degrees  of  south  latitude.  The  central  Ime  of 
^»  region  may  therefore  be  placed  at  about  or  five 
and  a  half  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  its  mesn  bresdth 
may  extend  over  five  or  Hv9  nnd  a  half  degrees  of  Istitade, 
or  from  300  to  ^3u  fjeo^rajihical  niilus.  The  culms  which 
trign  in  this  re^'iou  wuuld  upixjM:  an  in!>u]>C'rabie  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  vessels,  if  the  water  was  not  daily  agitated 
by  saquslL  At  noon,  s  blaek  sod  well-defioed  oloiid  sp- 
pesrs  towards  iho  east,  whidi  seems  to  annoonce  a  tiolent 
tJiunder-atonn :  suddenly  a  wind  rises,  blows  with  great 
viulence  fur  a  few  minutes,  s-ends  dow  n  a  fcv  drujjs  of  rain, 
and  immediately  the  cahn  returns.  It  \*  only  by  means  of 
these  daily  squall*  that  the  region  of  calms  can  bo  passed  by 
iSMels,  but  it  always  proves  a  fOrydisogrMable  navigation. 

Tbatnuia-wijids  tiMiaaelves  sre  subject  to  ebsAge  in  their 
extent,  aeeoidinf  to  the  seasons,  and  in  their  direction, 
~<  L  -rdina  to  the  diffeient  degrees  of  loiiLMtude.  They 
iiiiridraw  farther  from  the  equator  when  ihu  buu  u  ui 
the  hemisphere  in  which  they  blow,  and  they  occupy  a 
vider  range  towa.rds  the  coasts  of  Anseiica,  than  at 
a  short  distance  fVom  the  old  world.  In  the  seas  bor- 
dering on  the  latter  they  are  rarely  encountered  at  thirty 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  often  not  before  reaching  the 
t  ■  L  iitv-sex'enth  (larallel.  so  that  the  mean  boundary  may  he 
placed  at  twent)  •eight  and  a  half  degreeti.  Tuwardi  Ame- 
rica, however,  tliey  extend  somewhat  more  towards  the  north, 
even  to  tliirty-two  degroes  of  latitada,  so  that  the  mean 
boundary  may  b«  tbmA  at  ttie  thirtieth  psrsHeL  The  dirse> 
tMn  of  the  trade-winds  chant»cs  with  their  progress  from 
to  we*t.  Near  the  uld  continent,  and  north  of  the 
i-qualor.  the  direction  is  from  north- e;ir<t,  or  nearly  ^u,  hut 
tartlier  off  it  declines  more  to  the  cast,  i^o  that  ut  thu  middle 
of  the  ocean  it  is  east  a  quarter  north,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
America  it  blows  from  due  east.  No  navigation  is  more 
pleasant  than  that  with  the  trade-winds.  Tiwf  are  rather  a 
■  rci  zc  than  a  wind,  and  thctir  blowing  is  uniforni,  con.stant, 
ind  not  intiTrupted  by  i»qua11s.  The  wa\ea  raised  by  them 
ire  low.  .Ill  I  their  swell  is  gentle.  All  these  circumstances 
iaduned  Humboldt  to  think  that  it  is  Jess  dangerous  to  pass 
fran  the  Canaries  to  Aneries,  than  to  traveise  one  of  the 
franl!  lake-i  of  Switzerland  :  and  he  compares  this  navifja- 
!•  I!  with  tue  gentle  descent  on  a  slow-tiowing  river,  or 
.*  :  ei  a  '-anal.  The  Spaniards  have  called  this  part  of  the 
AilsQttc  Ocean  ilgol/o  de  lot  damu»-  supposing  tint  erm 
idias  eotttd  muster  counfs  anough  to  navigate  it ;  fiw  here 
the  pMMige  to  Amecioa  may  aafUy  be  efEwied  in  in  e^ 
boat 

To  these  p;cneral  obscrvntions  ^tp  --h-dW  add  a  few  others, 
with  respect  to  the  difference  between  the  nortltcrn  ai;d 
the  southern  trade-wind.  The  northern  trade-wind  declines 
solj  from  north'Cast  to  east  in  its  progress  westward,  but  it 
is  less  constant  towards  Its  northern  boundaiy  than  the 
southern  towards  the  antarctic  pole.  Between  the  twen- 
tieth and  thirtieth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  sometimes 
violent  north -wcstom  winds  prevail.  For  that  rtsason,  ves- 
sels bound  for  the  West  Indies  or  South  America  sail 
obng  the  old  continent  till  they  sttaia  l&e  tmoty-flrst 
IMT^ek  iHum  ibnf  turn  to  the  west 

The  sonAera  trade^wind  is  more  regular,  and  always 
preserves  its  direction,  and  it  is  aUo  les^t  boisterous  towards 
its  eoutheni  boundary.  It  extends,  as  we  have  already 
ob«erved,  so  far  north,  that  it  h  sometimes  found  in  force 
IS  Ibr  as  the  fifth  or  even  sixth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
AloiiK  tlw  eoasia  «f  8aaliMnit  AlUta,  it  falMB  ftom  the 


south-west ;  hut  at  a  distanoe  ftom  the  coa.st  it  becomes  by 
degrees  more  southeiij.  Mid  as  it  proceeds  farther  to  the 
west  its  direction  beooRNa  nearly  due  east.  The  meriiian 
of  twenty  degrees  west  of  Grpenwteh  nay  be  eotuidered  ss 

a  line  of  separation  between  the  winds  which  blow  frotn 
the  south  and  those  from  the  east.  To  tho  east  of  that  line, 
the  direction  uf  the  winds  vuru-s  between  S.W.  and  S.S.B„ 
and  to  the  west  of  thut  line  between  8.S.E.  and  E.S  £. 

The  trade  winds  do  not  begin  to  blow  on  the  coast  of  the 
oontinents,  but  only  at  a  considerable  distance  from  theru. 
This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  differeut  degree  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  land  and  of  tho  sea,  which,  \\  \ku  the  land  i->  ex- 
tensive, mubt  bo  conniileraliiu,  aud  pruduoti  u  great  change 
in  the  wind.  Thug,  between  the  northern  trude-wind  and 
the  Alrioan  cosst,  fcom  the  Canaries  to  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  or,  more  exsoHy,  between  Cape  Bojador  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal,  the  wind  blows  constantly  from  tho 
wesL  This  phenomenon  is  to  be  atitouuted  for  by  the  nature 
of  tlic  izreat  desert  called  tho  Sahara,  whose  surface,  com- 
posed of  loose  sand,  is  heated  by  tlin  t>un  to  an  excessive 
degree,  and,  rarefying  the  superincumbent  air,  causes  it  to 
rise.  When  this  rarefied  volume  of  air  comes  in  contact 
with  the  more  dense  strata  of  air  coveting  the  sea,  tho  latter 
expands  over  the  deserts,  and  in  Hbu  naaiier  the  west  wind 
along  this  coast  is  pro<luc«<i. 

But  this  tniluence  of  the  Sahara  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  Capo  Verde  Islands,  t^arthar  to  the  south,  ss  ftr  as 
Cape  Heatirado,  or  more  froperly  between  ts*  N.  tst  and 
the  equator,  that  is,  to  the  east  of  tho  region  of  cjlnis,  a 
kind  of  monstion  prevails,  blowinK  in  certain  phu  cs  to  tlio 
distance  of  seveniy  leafjues  off  shoro  (fil'ly  Icayucs  off 
Sierra  Leone),  and  {proceeding  from  the  north-east  or  north 
from  September  to  June,  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  year 
from  louthpweat.  It  is  remarkable  that  along  this  ^oMt 
the  currents  are  llkewiie  periodical,  end  change  toKether 
with  the  winds:  but  they  alwsv h  run  in  an  t>pposile  direc- 
tion to  them.  Li  tlio  Gulf  of  Guinea  or  Benin,  and  along 
the  coast  of  Southern  Africa  to  30°  S.  lat.,  the  wind  does 
not  materially  differ  from  the  southern  trade- wind,  blowing 
constantly  ftmn  Ihe  south-west,  or  nearly  so. 

The  changes  which  are  produced  in  the  direction  of  t!ie 
southern  trade-wind  by  the  continent  of  South  Auierieu 
are  considerable.  Alonj;  the  coast  of  Brazil  a  rei,'ular 
monsoon  is  formed,  which  between  September  uiui  .March 
proceeds  from  between  N.  J  E.  to  Js.E.  iE. ;  and  from 
March  to  Sepiember  ftom  between  B.  i  N.  to  B.S.E.  This 
monsoon  blows  oomroonly  with  considerable  force,  and  ex- 
tends to  a  groat  distance  from  the  shore,  especially  in  the 
montlis  of  Juno  and  July,  wbon  it  is  at  its  height,  at  which 
tune  it  sometimes  advances  nearly  as  far  as  tiic  niiddle  of 
the  Atlantic  Ck%an.  To  the  aurth  of  the  equator  the  ti'ade* 
wind  does  not  undergo  any  change  along  the  coast  of 
AmeriGa.  This  is  prubeldy  to  be  attributed  to  the  lowncss 
of  the  coast  of  Guiana,  and  that  of  the  extensive  and  fre- 
quently inundated  plains  a!on<;  the  lower  course  of  the 
Orinoco.  It  is  even  observed  that  iii  this  quarter  the 
trade-winds  extend  so  far  over  the  land,  that  their  effect  is 
felt  at  Angostura,  240  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
[See  AhO0«toba.] 

These  are  the  winds  which  blow  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  lat.  m  the  le^'ion  of  the 
perpetual  winds.  To  the  north  and  south  of  this  icf^ion  the 
winds  are  variable ;  but  it  is  obscned  that  westerly  winds 
prevail  in  both  hemispheres;  Midt  according  to  the  compu- 
tation of  Migor  RennelU  the  pnqioirtion  between  those  that 
Mow  firom  tM  west  to  thoie  nora  the  east,  is  as  9  to  54  in 

the  northern  hemisphere.  Besides  bein^  variablo  in  direc- 
tion, iliey  >ary  likewise  extremely  in  the  degree  of  force 
with  which  they  blow. 

Tlie  currentt  of  the  Atlantic  are  leu  important  than  the 
winds ;  but  still  tliey  contribute  eonsideiably  to  soeelerate  «r 
retard  navigation,  and  on  that  account  descn  c  the  greatest 
attention,  out,  as  hardly  sixty  years  have  passed  since 
they  bogaa  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  navi)<ator  as  well 
as  the  geographer,  and  as  the  sulyect  is  involved,  from  its 
nature,  in  many  dilficulties,  the  information  respecting 
themianotanoh  aseould  be  wished;  still  mueh  hssbeeo 
eeineeted.  whieh  is  both  interesting  and  useful. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  hardly  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  ihtj  oraan  which  always  rciauins  still.  Thu  tides 
do  not  occasiiin  an  absolute  removal  of  the  water  from  one 
place  to  another,  ezoept  near  the  coast ;  and  even  lb«e  this 
it  limited  to  a  eompimtively  imaU  distanoe.  Iknt 
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IwwidM  tliB  tidsi,  two  Idnds  of  nMtiao  am  to  b«  dittingu^^ 
in  tha  wet,  wUch  «•  shall  name  with  Mi^jor  R«omI1  the 

dfift-currentt  and  the  ttream-mrrmit. 

The  dri/i-eurrentt  owe  their  origin  to  the  effects  prwiuced 
on  the  hill  faea  of  the  sea  by  the  perpetual  or  prevailing 
winds;  the  former,  e^'en  where  they  do  not  blow  with  great 
force,  by  their  uniiiternipied  continuance  displace  and  push 
fivwaid  the  upper  strata  of  the  weter,  and  tiiiu  produce  a 
motion  towarm  the  nf^an  to  which  thef  bUnr.  These 
drift-run cnfs  are  constant,  and  nm  always  in  the  same 
direction  and  commonly  with  pretty  equal  velocity.  The 
drifi-currerits  produced  by  the  prevalent  wiiMJs  .Hf  not  so 
coiutani  unci  do  not  always  run  >n  the  »ame  diretUon  nor 
with  the  same  velxcity.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  former 
kind  of  dhft<«urrent  is  found  oolj  between  the  tropicB. 
where  it  is  produeed  by  the  trade^wiad;  and  the  latter  to 
the  north  and  south  of  .3u°,  whisie  thef  tie  aaoribed  to  the 
efiFocti  of  the  prevalent  winds. 

The  drift -current  is,  in  some  measure,  ob<en'ahle  all  over 
that  portion  of  the  Atlautic  Ocean  whicli  is  under  the 
Inllnence  of  the  trade-winds;  but  as  these  wjnd-i  are  not 
very  constant  to  the  north  of  the  23d  parallel,  «fld  rarely 
extend  to  the  smitii  of  the  9th,  the  cnrrent  is  eonstant 
only  between  these  two  Iwundaries.  In  the  region  of  the 
calms  it  is  very  weak,  and  often  entirely  ceasei>.  But  in 
tho^e  I  tMrions  in  which  the  southern  trade-winds  blow,  it  is 
again  perceptiblb  and  constant,  except  along  the  ooasU  of 
Afirioa.  where  it  has  rather  a  northuily  tmtt  a  weeterly 
motion ;  the  latter,  however,  becomes  by  degnee  mow  pre- 
talent  in  pruportion  as  the  wind  takes  that  <Bieetion  in 
advancin<i  to  the  west.  The  mean  velocity  of  this  current 
i«  from  to  1(1  miles  jkt  day,  or.  uccordinfr  tw  the  computa- 
tion of  H  :  111  'dt.  only  one-fourth  of  the  velix-ity  with 
which  those  rivers  in  Europe  commonly  flow  on  which  ob- 
servations have  been  made. 

The  drifk-cunent,  which  in  the  DOtthern  portion  of  the 
Atfamtie  is  ptodneed  by  the  prevalent  wesieHy  winds,  flows 
in  a  westerly  direction  :  but  it  is  not  perpetual,  and  is  so  slow, 
that,  when  a  ship  keeps  cle;ir  of  the  Gulf  .Stream,  it  only 
manifests  itself  rrcnerally  on  the  whole  course  of  a  voy  «>;e 
from  Europe  to  America  and  vice  t^ersd,  retarding  the  tbr- 
mer  and  Anrarding  the  latter. 

It  It  easy  to  coneoive  that  the  drift-cumnts,  especially 
the  permanentr  are  veiy  fltvonnUe  to  navifation,  by  ren- 
dering the  voyai^s  to  some  countries  more  easy,  more 
certain,  and  less  dant^rous.  But  the  ttream-ntrrentM  ore 
much  loss  so.    Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  commonly 

Stroved  adverse,  causing  great  loss  of  lite  and  properly,  and 
urcing  vessels  out  of  their  coarse.  Many  navigators,  running 
llrom  Madeira  to  TeoeiiOib  and  expecttng  to  arrive  at  the 
latter  island,  h«*e  onezpeetedly  ftund  tiieir  vonnlt  east 
upon  the  shores  of  Africa,  nearly  300  sea  miles  out  of  their 
course.  Such  errors  can  only  be  detected  by  frequent  astro- 
nomical observations,  and  hy  comparing  them  wiili  v.m;  lead 
reckoning.  If  they  are  not  detected  in  time,  .shipwrecks 
sometimes  become  unavoidable. 

We  cannot  compare  the  streara-cBTTent*  of  the  ocean  with 
the  liven  of  the  continents.  The  streamnnimntB  eover  audi 
a  portion  of  the  .«urfac«  of  the  sea,  that  were  they  trans- 
ferred to  the  continents,  they  would  no  longer  be  considered 
as  rivers,  but  as  large  branches  of  the  sea.  The  causes  to 
which  they  owe  their  orifjia  are  still  involved  in  obscurity  ; 
our  observations  have  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  depth  of 
the  sea, — they  have  only  slightly  investis;ated  its  surface, — 
and  there  are  some  tuta  whieh  lead  to  tne  opinion  that  the 
ttream-enrrents  are  of  great  depth,  and  in  many  parts,  if 
not  in  all,  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  indicates 
clearly  that  their  orif,'in  must  not  he  ascribed  to  changes  whicli 
take  place  on  iti»  surface,  and  cannot  affect  the  lower  iktrata 
of  its  waters.  The  opinions  which  have  been  formed  on 
this  object  may  be  seen  under  the  article  Curhents.  We 
shall  here  only  notice  the  largest  of  the  cuiTLiit  ^.treams 
which  belong  to  tlte  Atlautic  Ocean,  and  indicate  their  ex- 
tent, velocity,  and  temperature,  their  only  properties  which, 
up  to  this  time.  Iia\e  been  in  some  degree  ascertained. 

Two  large  sireiim-curients  trn.ver*e  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
the  Fquatorial  Current,  run-  in::  :rom  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
that  of  South  America,  and  the  Liutf  Stream,  flowing  from 
North  America  to  the  ahoteaof  Europe. 

The  Equatorial  Current,  so  called  from  its  oonrse  lying 
under  or  near  the  Line,  may  be  supposed  to  be  fbnnea 
between  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Anno  B  ni.  in  tl.i 
bight  or  bay  of  Eenin.   Hence  it  pcoceeda  to  thu  wekt  ou  < 


both  sides  of  the  equator,  as  6r  at  SS"  W.lonf, whmii 
sends  off  •  hmifllt  to  tho  noith-west  Soon  tftatvaids  it 
dedines  somewhat  to  the  south,  and  ruijs  in  this  directiou 
towards  the  two  capes  of  St.  Augustin  and  St,  Roque,  oa 
the  Brazilian  coast.   At  the  distance  of  about  300  sea-miles 
from  iheitc  capes,  it  divides  into  two  currents;  the  northern, 
running  along  the  shores  of  Guiana,  and  hence  deriving 
the  name  of  Oiwma  Current^  entan  the  Caribbean  Sea 
by  the  straits  which  sepsimie  the  Leeward  laUinds,  lying 
to  the  south  of  Marliriique,  from  each  other  and  from 
the  continent  of  South  America ;  and  iu  some  measure 
in  this  sea  it  may  be  supposed  to  terminate  its  course. 
The  Brazil  Current,  or  the  other  branch  of  the  equatonal 
current,  runs  to  the  south-west  along  the  ibores  of  Brazil, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  PUu  River,  andmavMieD  he  txaBsd 
to  the  Sdraita  of  Ifagalhaflos  and  «f  Le  Mabe.  The 
whole  length  of  this  current,  from  St.  Thomas  to  Cape 
St.  Roque,  amount*  to  upwards^  of  '2500  nautical  mrlM; 
and  If  we  add  the  Guiana  currenu  from  the  point  ui 
division  opposite  that  cap^  to  tlie  strait  dividing  tl^  island 
of  Trinidad  from  that  of  Grenada,  its  course  is  increased  by 
lAOO  nautical  miles  mora.  Hie  breadth  of  the  ennent  is 
diAnent  in  diflhrent  parti.  Near  the  ishmds  of  St.  Tbonn 
and  Anno  Bora,  it  extends  not  quite  over  three  degren^  of 
latitude,  occupying  about  160  milesu    But,  in  proportion  as 
it  advances  to  the  west,  it  increases  in  breadth;  opposite 
Cape  Pulmas  it  extends  from  i°  4  '>'  N.  lat.  to  near  5°  S. 
lat,  thus  •M-eupying  in  breadth  more  than  six  degrees,  or 
upwards  of  360  nautieal  miles.   Farther  to  the  west  it  en- 
larges still  mora,  and  atmbuk  Ha  greatest  hraaddi,  extendmg 
over  7°  or  8°  of  lat.  fruna  44°  or  5"  south  of  the  equator  to  2Y 
or  3^  north  of  iL  Here,  therefore,  the  breadth  of  the  current 
occupies  450  geographical  miles,  or  not  much  le!^>  than  the 
whole  length  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Lizard  toCape  Wrath. 
But  having  soon  afterwards,  between  '22°  and  iS^vf.  long., 
sent  off  a  hraneh  to  the  north-west,  it  narrows  to  about  400 
nautieal  milee;  end  this  breadth  it  probably  preaervce  to  the 
point  where  it  divides  opposite  the  capes  of  .St.  Augustin 
and  St.  Roque.    Tlic  veloi  ity  of  the  current  is  different  in 
different  parts,  and  increases  or  decreases  according  to  the 
a^asous,  it  being  much  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
From  Anno  Bom  to  ICrW.  long,  it  runs,  at  an  average, 
from  85  to 30  mfles  per  day;  butfiom  10"to  Ifi'  W.loog.it 
is  mwdi  more  rapid— making,  in  tile  same  time,  horn  44  to 
79  miles  at  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July. 
This  seems  to  bo  the  strongest  part  of  the  whole  stream. 
But  It  is  only  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  J  uly,  and  August, 
that  it  runs  with  great  force ;  Irom  October  to  March  it  is 
moderate,  and  sometimes  very  weak.   Between  1 6°  and  23" 
W.  long,  lies  the  common  ttacit  of  the  vewelt ;  and  here  the 
rapidity  of  tlM  ennent  risee  ofken  to  45, 50,  and  even  SO 
miles  per  day,  but  its  mean  velocity  may  be  estimated  at 
about  28  nautical  miles  ;  it  is  strongest  near  the  equator,  and 
stronger  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  of  it.     From  •J.T 
to  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  the  current  becomes  rather  stronger, 
and  seems  to  be  less  aflected  by  the  seasons ;  hut  its  velo- 
et^  in  these  parte  is  not  exactly  ascertained:  it  seems, 
however,  to  run  90  miles  and  upwards  per  day.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  current  varies  also,  according 
to  the  seasons  aiul  the  different  parts  of  its  course,  but  it  is 
always  some  degrees  lower  than  that  ol  the  ocean.  The 
water  of  the  ot%an  to  the  north  of  the  current  is  6u"  ur  81^ 
?^1hrenheit,  and  to  the  south.  78''  or  79°  in  summer  ;  but  in 
the  current,  the  themiometar  showsb  Bear  Anno  Bom  and 
St.  Thomas,  only  75^  and  not  more  to  i  greet  distanee 
westwards,  where  the  temperature  falls  even  to  73".  and  at 
this  temperature  it  remains  for  more  than  12°  of  longitude. 
Afterwards  it  rises  again  to  74  \  and  t)y  degrees  to  7f>  Kahr, 
In  summer  the  temperature  of  the  current  may  be  esti- 
mated as  being,  at  an  average.  5*  or  6*  under  that  of  the 
water  of  the  ocean  ;  but  in  winter  it  is  much  less.  This 
current  greatly  afiects  the  ooune  of  vessels  whfeh  ate 
obliged  to  cross  it,  and  creates  great  delays  to  those  who. 
passing  from  the  north  to  the  south,  traverse  the  equator 
west  of  the      of  long.,  carrying  tbem  forcibly  U)  the  west 
lioyond  C  ape  St.  Roque,  where  they  are  driven  towards  the 
northern  shores  of  Brazil,  and  are  noiUble  to  regain  their 
courve  till  alter  weeks,  and  oven  months,  of  toilsome  labour. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumslanee  that  the  direction  of  this  cur- 
rent does  not  coincide  with  the  region  <tf  the  ealms ;  other- 
wise, both  together  would  probably  form  an  impenetrable 
1.MiTU-r  1,1  till'  jiruL^n-s^  nf  s(j-.-.(;i-.  navigating  these  sens.  Bl-I 
the  southern  mde-wuid  commooiy  blows  in  that  regHUi 
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monthi  in  wlueh  it  run*  with  great  force. 

That  braneh  of  the  equatorial  current  «rhieh  separates 
ftwn  it  betwef  11  2  2  md  23*  W.  lon^.,  and  at  about  2^'  N. 
lit,  is  raiber  favourable  to  navi^uon,  by  forwarding  the 
coorte  of  veaaeU  returning  from  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Its  ooune  Ipag  io  a  north-westem  direction,  it  may  bo 
nlled  the  liorth  tmt  (harent.  Its  brtadth  is  consider- 
aUeb  and  nav  ba  «tttmated>  attlw  point  of  separation,  at 
IN  or  too  miles;  farther  northwsnl,  even  at  300 ;  and  at  a 
Qors  eonu  It  raljk  li-tan  e,  at  240  nautical  miles;  but  its 
Tdoeit^'is  not  so  irreat  as  thu.tof  the  main  equatorial  current. 
Up  to  10"  N.  lat.,  however,  and  even  a  little  farther,  it  may 
ran  from  20  to  24  miles  per  day ;  but  it  then  slackens,  and 
bsetnes  less  perceptible,  though  it  may  at  all  times  be 
tneid  tB  18°  N.  lat.,  and  ooouDODly  even  to  25°.  In  the 
alter  part  it  hends  more'to  the  northward,  and  at  last  is 
kxt  in  the  drift-current,  to  which  it  seems  to  xl^t  a  norlh- 
veiterly  direction,  which  u  obkervablu  all  thm  way  from 
3i'  W.  long,  to  Trinidad.  The  accelerated  motion  of  the 
^nft'Canent  in  these  seas  may  also,  in  some  measure,  bo 
(IweliHt  of  this  north-west  current. 

The  Guiana  Current  is,  properlj  apeakiog,  the  oontinita- 
tioQ  of  the  equatorial  cmrent.  and  rnna  mm  Cape  St. 
R  que  in  Brazil,  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  alon^  the  low 
anil  of  Guiana,  and  at  nu  gr«at  diittancu  from  it.  It  in  of 
ratinderable  breadth,  and  of  great  velocity,  running  at  some 
places  two  miles  per  hour.  Here  too  it  it  observed  that 
1^  velocity  is  much  greater  in  summor  tban  in  winter  and 
spi^;  and  it  is  beaidas  mueh  inareated  bv  the  waters 
rashing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  river  into  the  sea ; 
ftr  after  thi>  lias  ta-  i  n  [ilare.  the  current  runs  three  miles 
f-:  hour.  It  i&.  however,  to  he  observed,  tliat  tlic  waters  of 
iU-  .\mxzon  river  ilo  not  minple  with  those  of  the  current : 
llttf  t»it  tfaem  at  right  angles,  and  running  with  great  vio- 
knee,  eanse  aAlies  and  whirlpools ;  but  at  last  the  river 
pHNi  tbe  enrrent,  and  is  observaUa  at  a  diatanee  of  500 
Btlts  from  its  mouth.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Amazon 
tan:>^s  no  chanpe  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  Farther  to 
llie  oorth,  the  Orinoco  enters  the  current.  This  river,  which 
pours  a  prodigious  moss  of  water  into  the  ocean  on  both  sides 

the  island  of  Trinidad,  enters  tbe  current  at  a  very  acute 
ingle;  tnd  thus  soon  Bfabw ill  mtn-  with  it,  and  eonsidor* 
•b^  aeeelefaiaa  its  «oinme.  Soon  afterwarda  tha  annmt 
Mint  theCaribbean  Sea  by  the  atratts  lying  between  Trini- 
hi  and  the  island  of  Martinique.  Between  Trinidad  and 
(treaada.  it  runs  from  1  to  1 1  mile  per  hour;  less  between 
St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia:  and  between  the  latter  island 
utd  Martinique  its  course  is  reduced  to  21  miles  per  day. 
ivdwrto  Ibe  Mrth,  and  especially  at  the  Virgin  Island, 
dw  iea>«at«r  rana  onlj  Aom  8  to  10  milaa  per  day,  and 
dut  is  the  eominon  rate  of  dw  drift-emrent  Wa  And  no 
obiervations  whethc  t'n^  water  of  this  current  differs  in 
temperature  from  thai  ilie  ocean.  It  may  be  said  thol 
tbe  Guiana  current  is  lost  in  the  l.'nribbean  Sea.  for  in  the 
latter  no  perpetual  current  has  been  observed.  The  whole 
roane  of  the  Guiana  aniimt  nay  ba  laekooad  at  about 
nautical  nUfla. 

The  tbini  bcaneh  of  ^  equatorial  enmnt  b  I3m  Bnurit 
fr-JT™/.  which  branches  off  fmrn  ttie  equatorial  at  S*'  S.  lat.. 
oi.ifiOiite  Cape  St.Augustin,  at  a  distance  of  about  .300  miles 
to  (he  east  of  it.  Between  the  point  where  it  branches  off 
and  16^  or  1 7"  of  8.  lat.  it  has  considerable  breadth,  and  does 
lut  approach  the  shores  of  South  America  nearer  tban  290 
idea.  Aftenrarda  it  incnaias  in  breadth  and  vabidQr,  and 
iffmdM  neanr  dte  land.  Opposite  Cape  THo  It  is  200 
VillsAtom  tbe  roast,  and  runs  about  .10  tniles  per  day.  As 
the  shore  south  of  this  cape  falls  off  to  the  west,  the  current 
h  at  a  t^reater  distance;  and  thouf;h  it  soon  ■  i.  tu^fs  its 
(iueciioa.  it  does  not  approach  nearer  than  260  miles  to  the 
<^t,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  river,  running  all  this  way 
^  15  to  20  miles  per  day.  It  ia  eroiaed  bgr  tfaa  Plata 
nm,  just  aa  the  Chnana  enrrent  by  the  Amanm  river. 
H«e  too  the  current  of  the  ri\er  is  observable  in  the  sea 
St  ■  distance  of  upwards  of  500  miles,  hut  it  seems  not  to 
lia»e  the  least  effect  in  changing  the  direction  of  the  stn-am- 
rorrent,  which  continues,  thoufjn  much  weakene<l.  farther  to 
t^e  4<>uth.  and  may  lie  traced  to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaons 
^  La  Maiie.  As  this  enrrent  runs  at  a  eomridetable  die* 
inet  ftoBHha  shona  of  Biatfl,  fbe  inteiinediate  spaee  is 
Mniied  by  other  currents,  which  mostly,  however,  follow 
IbloiKction  of  the  monsoons  which  blow  along  this  coast. 

Tbs  ncrt  rawarfcabk  and  at  tfw  tama  (ina  tba  beal 


knawnof  the  Atlantic  eurrenu,  is  the  Gulf  Slmmh  vbieh 
traverses  the  sea  between  the  parallels  of  36°  and  44°  in  tbe 
northern  hemisphere.   Its  origin  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

I  where  the  warm  water  which  enters  it  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  between  Cape  Catoche  and  Cape  St.  Antonio,  by  being 
subjected  to  a  nearly  circular  rotation,  and  influenced  pn>> 
bably  by  otbn'  causes  still  unknown,  is  raised  to  a  high  da* 
gree  of  temperature,  the  thermometer  indinting  66%  wUla 
under  the  same  parallel  (25°  N.  lat.)  the  ocean  only  shows  78\ 
Two  currents,  wnich  put  in  motion  perhaps  three-fourths  of 
the  watera  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  unite  alwut  60  nautical 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Havannah,  betwetin  tbe  bank  of 
Isabella  on  the  side  of  Cuba,  and  the  Tortugas  on  that  of 
Florida  Reefs ;  and  this  uiuon  gives  rise  to  the  Gulf  Stream. 
In  the  beginning  its  course  is  not  rapid,  and  along  the 
shores  of  Cuba  it  is  weak*  and  sometimes  nearly  imper- 
ceptible: but  it  soon  increases  in  velocity,  and  oefore  it 
enters  the  Strait  of  Florida  at  the  Salt  Kays,  it  runs  one 
mtle  and  a  half  per  hour  on  an  averai^e  ;  in  the  strait  ilselt 
it  acquire.1  a  formidable  swiftness.  Tlio  Strait  of  Florida 
begins  at  the  Salt  Kays,  a  reef  lymg  1 14  nautical  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Havannah,  and  extends  thence  to  the 
northward,  when  it  terminates  between  the  reefs  of  Cape 
Canaveral  and  tbe  northern  termination  of  the  Lesser 
Bahama  Bank,  at  about  28"  N.  lat.  After  entering  this 
strait,  the  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  s(x>n  increases  to  2^, 
3,  and  occasionally  4  miles  per  hour;  but  after  running  at 
this  rate  about  90  miles,  it  arrives  at  the  Narrows,  where, 
between  Cape  Florida  and  tbe  Bimini  Islandts  (a  »mall  group 
belonging  to  the  larger  of  tba  Bahamas),  the  strait  is 
only  44  miles  wide,  and  its  walar-way,  by  reefs  and  shoals, 
is  straitened  to  T)^  miles.  Here  the  current  runs,  in  the 
month  of  .'XuEfust,  at  5  miles  per  hour,  an<l  .seldom  below  .'< 
through  the  remainder  of  the  strait,  which  towards  its 
northern  extremity  widens  to  about  5U  miles.  In  this  course 
the  current  his  tiavaraod  about  four  degrees  of  lat.  noith- 
ward,  but  ita  tetnpetature  isnoi  tentibly  dtmiftished. 

Issuing  from  tba  Strait  of  Florida,  tbo  Gulf  Stoeam 
runs  n  I  II  ,v  ird  alonjr  the  shores  of  Florida  to  .11'' N.  lat., 
and  al'lerwiuds  nearly  north-east  alonff  the  shores  of 
Georgia  and  of  both  Carolinas,  i-.  in  a-  (  i; Hatteras 
(about  35**  N.  lat.).  in  this  course  the  current  widens  con- 
siderably- in  breadth,  and  decreases  m  velocity  and  tempera- 
ti»ft,  Opposita  tba  barbour  of  Ctaaileatown,  its  btaadih 
fa  fton  snrtftD  sixty-ihree  miles;  and  at  Capo  Hattana, 
from  seventy-two  to  sf  ',i  iiry  tire  miles.  At  the  latter  place 
it  runs  only  three  an  I  i  i;u  uur  miles  pt.-r  hour,  or  seventy- 
eitrht  miles  per  dsn,  'nl  its  temperature  has  fallen  from 
66°  to  83°.  At  Cape  liuttcrus,  the  north-western  or  inner 
edge  of  the  current  is  twenty- four  miles  south-east  of  the  eapa. 

By  the  fiilUng  back  of  tba  coast  north  of  Cape  Hattesas, 
tba  enrrent  dweeta  ila  western  edge  towards  the  north, 
while  the  main  liody  continues  its  former  course  to  the 
north-east  to  a  considerable  disliince.  At  al>out  -lu^  N.  lat. 
It  meets  the  cxteiLiive  Nantucket  and  St  George's  Banks, 
which  turn  it  off  seaward,  and  it  never  after  approaches  the 
land.  From  this  point  it  runs  in  the  direction  E.  ^  N.,  brush- 
ing tbe  southern  axtremi^  of  tba  Great  Bank  of  Newfound- 
brod,  and  it  eontinoes  in  Ofo  Ibie  to  4aP  and  44P  bmg.. 
and  .17'*  and  41°  lat.  Here,  however,  it  bends  by  degreo 
to  the  east,  south-t-ast,  and  south,  and  having  encluitd 
the  islands  of  Flores  and  Corvo.  wluch  belonj^  to  the  group 
of  the  Azores,  its  traces  are  lust  in  tbe  water  of  the  ocean. 
Bometimes.  though  rarely,  the  warm  water  of  the  current 
baa  extended  to  tbe  shores  of  Bun^.  In  tins  part  of  ita 
eoursa  aenas  tfia  eeean,  itia  vorj  difflenlt  to  asoerfiun  the 
brendth  of  the  current,  because  the  warm  water  expands 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  sea,  where  no  current  can  bo  traced ;  in  the  former 
direction  to  a  de^jrce,  or  a  deirree  and  a  half  of  latitude: 
and  on  the  southern  side,  even  to  two  degrees  and  a  half; 
it  has  been  met  with  at  33^°  and  34°  lat.  The  strongest 
ettvtent  is  eommonly  met  with  between  3lP and  39^  lat ;  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  navigators,  that  the 
breadth  of  what  may  be  called  a  r^irrent  does  not  exceed  I  Oo. 
or  120 nautical  miles.  The  warm  water  sometimes  i  ]\ 
tends  to  14U  miles,  and  then  it  seems  to  occupy  only  tiie  cur- 
rent, but  at  other  times  it  is  found  to  cover  186,  240,  270. 
and  even  StO  miles.  It  does  not  seem  that  this  diffiirence  in 
tbe  extent  of  tbe  warm  water  is  affected  by  the  waiein,  for 
both  extremea  bava  been  found  to  exist  in  tbe  same  montk 
(May),  between  OS"  and  6»*>  long.  It  is  very  probable  that 
tba  niHB  cofiMit  doM  Ml  alwaja  nn  in  the  iMMpUoaotbiii 
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b  mljeet  to  soma  changes  in  its  posiboo,  tboof^  ffl)ti«bly 
not  much  in  iu  diiaotiflfi.  lu  ntlooiqr  decawMi  gradually 
in  its  pi'ogreu  to  tha  Mil.  Bmwmii  tiM  nmidiaM  of  6ft 

and  G6^  It  runs  between  fifly-five  and  fifty-six  miles  per 
day  ;  and  900  nautical  inik's  farther  to  tlie  cast,  fruiu  thirty 
to  thirty-three  miles.  After  it  ;  i  ^  '  '  '""iid  to  the  east 
and  south-east,  iu  velocity  diministieb  mure  rapidly  ;  tn  tlie 
mi^llMMtfaood  of  the  Axam,  its  mean  rato  does  not  exceed 
tao  nuiaa  per  day,  baviog  loat  tventy  miloa  par  day  in  a 
emnaa  of  only  600  miles.  Tba  temperatura  of  ita  water 
likewise  decree  si  s  <^tinn:7  all  this  course,  but  at  a  slower 
rate.  For,  600  nautiCii  miies  from  Cape  Hatteras,  or  under 
ihemcridiun  of  63^°.  iho  thernn  nuttT  shows  yi  in  summer, 
or  from  10^"  to  1 1^°  above  the  water  of  Um  oueau  und<.-r  the 
parallel,  after  baring  traversed  4"  of  lat  Hence,  to  42^^'  hi  t. 
aiid43i^long..  i(loaas4i^ofheat.th«tb9niuMneter  tiaUiag 
ftaa8l*to76p.  Thanee  to  Conok  tlw  thamonralar  da- 
Gcenris  from  75)°  to  72^".  still  pwaanriot  ft  Icnparatun  8^. 
or  1 0^  above  th.a  of  the  ocean. 

Where  the  Gulf  Stn  am  hrushcs  the  Great  Bank  of  New- 
foundland, the  wiuriu  water  ul'  the  current  is  about  fP  higher 
than  that  of  the  ocean,  but  the  water  of  the  ocean  excctiils 
that  wbifih  oovara  tha  Oraat  Bank  by  2i^.  llicso  different 
dagraea  of  tenpatatnia^  though  existing  so  near  one  another, 
can  never  attnin  an  equilihriura,  because  each  of  lliem  pro- 
ceeds from  a  cause  which  is  peculiar,  and  wbo«o  inltucnce 
at  the  same  time  is  permaiiont.  To  this  differcuce  of  tem- 
perature, perhaps,  the  fug«  on  iha  banks  and  tUo  cuaat  of 
Nova  Scotia  may  be  attributed. 

Tha  wtaolo  oonrse  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  tba  Salt  Kays 
to  iha  aonth-mal  of  the  Azores,  amounta  to  upwaida  of 
3000  nautical  miles,  in  which  course  it  travaiaaa  from  19° 
to  2u°  of  lat.  to  42^  or  43^),  and  diminishea  in  tera- 
jjcrature  1.3^^  (from  86"^  to  721^).  Accordiiifr  to  Major  Rrii- 
nell,  il  arnves  at  tlie  Azorei*  m  seveuly-^oveit  or  iiiiveiuy- 
eight  days. 

.The  Gulf  Stream,  being  itself  of  considerable  breadth,  and 
eofwtng  baaidei  with  the  warm  water  brought  down  by  it 
large  tracu  of  the  sea  on  both  sidcsof  itacouna,larmaavaat 
expanse  of  warm  water  in  the  centre  of  the  Noirth  Atlantic. 
It  extends  from  the  30th  meridian  to  the  75lli,  utul  vimtiiiics 
covers  in  breadth  at  the  east  end  all  the  sea  from  33"  or  iW-' 
to  4  5'^  N .  lat.,  but  at  its  western  extremity  it  contracts  to  aliout 
160  or  170  naatioal  ntiles.  It  is  accordingly  20U0  miles  in 
longtli*  and*  at  a  maaa,  350  miles  in  breadth,  aod  thus 
fonns  a  noaa  asteiuii»  nufaco  than  tha  Maditarfanaao  Saa. 
This  body  of  watar  oontaina,  baaidea  die  attaam  itaelf,  its 
eountcr-cura-nte,  ofTnct.s,  overIlo\vinf:s,  and  deposits,  the  cur- 
rent itbt'lf  po*sii>ly  not  occupying  one-half  of  this  space. 
The  Mexican  Sea  may  therefore  lie  consiiiered  as  a  \a^t 
cauldron  tor  beating  water,  which  is  dis^tributed  over  tlie 
central  iiaiUof  thaNortll  AlilHltlai.  It  cannot  bo  questioned 
that  such  avaat  eguMOie  ofwarmwatartfiront  St  to  lO^abova 
the  temperatura  « tha  aaa,  mutt  have  a  great  afliiet  on  the 
surrounding'  sea  and  the  a<ljacent  countries.  This  poir.l, 
however,  has  nut  yet  l>ocn  fully  elucidated.  It  i»  only  asccr- 
tainetl  that  the  region  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  ocean,  is  subject  to  very  violent  storms, 
which  are  moitftaqoant  to  the  north  of  32°  and  33°  N.  lat. 
Farthar.  it  ia  ook  impcobaUe  tiiat  the  mild  olimata  by  which 
tha  eonntriea  along  tha  eoaat  of  tha  Atiantie  Oeaan  are 
so  favourably  disiintjuishc-d  from  tho.-c  farther  inhin<l,  is 
mainly  duo  to  the  evaporation  eontinually  urismg  liuui  the 
surface  of  this  immense  lake  uf  warm  water,  javt  as  the 
high  tamparature  uf  the  Mediterranean  is  supposed  to  con- 
inbuta  fvaatty  to  tha  wty  fimNinble  dimata  of  tlia  eouu- 
Iriaa  on  ita  iHraa. 

Tha  Oulf  Stnam  greatly  affects  the  navigation  of  tba 
Atlantic  Ocean.  VoAseU  bound  from  Europe  to  North 
America  avoid  it  as  much  as  po«!>ible,  because  it  would 
create  a  delay  of  at  least  a  fortnight  if  they  were  to  stem  it. 
They  therefore  either  to  the  south  or  to  the  nortli  of 
it,  commonly  the  latter,  their  course  being  accelerated  as 
soon  as  they  approach  the  oontUMIlt  of  North  America  by 
tha  ooimtar«urrents  which  run  batvaan  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  tba  coast.  Tha  Gulf  Stream  is  now  avoided  even  by 
vessels  returning  ftom  the  West  Indies  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  though  by  foil  j  its  eourse  they  arrive  tour  or 
^Te  days  sooner  in  Europe  than  ihu^  which  avoid  it  But 
it  ha&  Wn  lound  by  experience  that  such  vessels  suffer  a 
damage  in  wear  and  tear,  which  is  greater  than  can  be  com- 
pensated by  the  gam  of  a  few  davs.  The  Golf  Stream,  fur 
oaaily  the  whola  bsoadth  of  too  Atlaatie*  ia  navigiktad 


through  stormy  latitudes ;  vhOll  It  il  oidy  naoasaary  to 
navigata  ona-tbifd  of  it  whan  anothar  aouia  ia  cboaan.  and 
tharafbra  taaada  latnrning  from  the  Waat  Indiaa  baf»  »• 

suihcd  the  old  road  r^'-l  before  tlie  <!isCOvery  nf  lh»  Gulf 
Stream,  south  ef  th  j  Biji  iimdas  to  L'orvo. 

Besides  theGuit  Siiv  u  i,  i.v  other  currents  in  the  North 
Atlantic  deserve  notice,  llie  Arctic  Current  and  the  North 
African  or  Guinea  Current.  The  Arctic  Current,  whfek 
leama  to  originata  intba  aztaniira  mawaa  of  ioa  vhiob  anr- 
round  the  North  Pole,  runs  down  akmg  the  eastern  shores 
of  Greenland,  whence  it  carries  numerous  ice-fields  to  the 
soulh-WCbtward.  Thes*.-  masses,  along  the  coast  of  Gret-n- 
land,  arc  found  extending  from  2  jO  to  .luO  miles  from  the 
shore  into  the  open  sea,  and  mark,  Oii  it  were,  the  breudili 
of  the  current,  w  hich  fills  with  them  the  strait  that  diMile^. 
Iceland  from  Greaaland,  and  carriaa  them  to  Cape  FaieaicU 
the  most  aoatbeni  extnmtty  of  Oraenland.  It  than  ttims 
round  the  Cape  and  runs  up  the  western  coast  of  Green- 
land; but  it  aceiuB  lliat  it  ulterwards  crosses  obliquely 
Davis's  Strait,  and  is  turned  to  the  southward  by  (  ape 
Wulsingham  (about  G6°  N.  lat.).  For,  irum  this  Cape  a 
current  of  eight  or  nine  miles  per  day  runt  to  ihe  south- 
ward, which  at  tha  moutba  of  tha  attaita  of  Cumberland 
and  Hudson  inereatea  in  valootty  to  fiflaan  or  ^laan  milea 
per  day.  It  follows  the  coast  of  L.nbrador  until  it  arrives  at 
the  strait  of  /«^,  separating  New  foundland  from  the 
continent  of  America,  where  it  divides,  SLiiding  a  branch 
through  the  s>trait,  winch  allcrvvords  joins  the  uuifaii  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  w  hile  tho  main  body  of  the  current 
running  to  the  east  of  Newfoundland  pai^es  between  the 
Great  and  tho  Outer  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  or  between 
4.V  and  46'  Ut  and  46°  and  47°  long.,  and  at  last  joins  the 
Gulf  Stream  between  43-  and  47°  of  lontf.  The  breadth  of 
tho  current  in  this  part  pr  ubably  <ioes  not  exceed  200  or  J1" 
miles,  but  its  teni]>cnituro  is  aiwayii  l>eluw  that  of  the  oc^-un. 
sometimes  as  much  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  degrees.  Tins 
is  mainly  to  be  attnbutod  to  the  ice  brought  down  b^  it  from 
the  coests  of  Greenland,  aod  fram  the  Strait  of  Dana. 

The  North  African  or  Guinea  Current  has  ita  origio 
in  the  sea,  between  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  and 
Caije  Fmisterte  in  Spain,  and  it  is  diflictilt  to  determine 
its  pnsition  nmre  [Ni^nnely.  Il  is,  however,  a  known  fart, 
that  the  w  hole  body  of  water  between  Cape  Finisterre  and 
t  the  Azores  is  in  motion  to  the  south  and  south-east,  the 
western  part  running  more  southerly,  and  the  eastern. 
Wing  towards  the  eontinent  of  Europe,  more  easterly.  As 
nur  as  Cape  St.  Vincent,  it  runs  half  a  mile  per  hour,  but 
from  that  i)romont4)ry  s<iuthwiird  ah.>\it  threc-fvjurths  of  u 
mile.  To  thtj  south  ol  L'u]m;  St,  VmceuS,  the  coast  of 
Europe  and  Africa  form  as  it  w  l.-i'  ihe  pipe  of  a  funnel ;  and 
here  it  is  observed  that  the  whole  body  of  water  between 
the  above-named  cape  and  Cape  Cantin  on  tbo  AlKcan 
eoaat,  and  aaftr  westirard  aa  the  2oth  meridian, aeta  towards 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  probably  to  supply  the  defleiency  ot 
the  w  ater  Ciiu>eil  in  that  close  sea  by  the  e\  :ipurution  pro- 
duced by  Its  higher  temperature,  which  is  ur  t)"^  above 
that  of  tho  ocean  under  the  same  latitude.  Fruiu  Cape 
Cantin  to  Cape  Bojador  (26°  7'  N.  ht  ),  the  mutton  of  tlie 
sea,  for  a  <li$tanoc  of  more  than  30U  nautical  miles  from  the 
land*  poiota  oaaily  tovacda  the  ahore;  and  the  aama  diree- 
tion  it  obaerved  to  Cape  Blanoo,  farther  south,  but  in 
ll.e  latter  space  il  extends  only  from  ISO  to  ISO  miles  from 
the  land,  'i'nis  current  alo-ig  the  eoasts  uf  the  Sahara, 
united  to  the  westerly  wind  whiih  i-oiUiiinally  blows  in 
this  ^pa,  reiidei's  it  e\treniely  dangerous  to  the  unwary 
navigator,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  numerous  ahipwradCi. 
From  Cape  Blanoo  to  Cape  Verde,  tha  conant  akog  the 
ooaat  aeta  aomewbat  to  the  west  of  tooth,  and  identifiaa  itidf 
with  the  drift-current  of  tlic  tru^lo-winds ;  but  it  does  not 
mingle  With  it,  as  is  indicaicJ  by  the  luwi-r  temperature 
of  its  water,  vvhich  near  the  Cape  do  \  cri\  Islands  is 
b°  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  move<l  by  the  d nit  current. 
At  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  it  turns  slowly  round  lowanU 
the  south,  and  afterwarda  towards  the  S.B.  and  K.S.E..  in- 
fluenced by  the  form  of  the  eoast  of  AfKoa.  Between  Cape 
Verde  and  Cape  Mesurado,  the  distance  uf  i!  o  currciit  frvni 
,  tho  shore  IS  about  'iuu  nautical  miles,  ^na  lais  space  is 
I  occupied  by  ]ieriodical  curreM>  IfaMiig  p;u.sed  Cajje  Mo- 
I  turudo.  the  current  sets  due  east,  and  runsi  here  with  in- 
creased rapidity,  sometimes  at  Ihe  rate  of  two  miles  per 
!  hour.  It  ranges  along  the  oj^st  of  Ottinea.  until  it  ia  partly 
I  dissipated  in  the  sea  opposite  the  tnouth  of  tha  Quona* 
1  between  tha  BftYitf  Benin  and  of  Btafin,  and  partly  ata|i|ied 
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»  boftd  by  the  Equfttorial  Current.  The  Guinea  Current 
extends  alunf;  these  eottrt*.  »t  ■  niea  i,  ubout  180  iltilm,or  3^ 
ia  bmdth;  end  its  greatest  Telocity  is  during  tba  season  of 
tli»8.W.  whads  (from  June  to  September),  in  ttie  tea  lying 

•s-pit  of  If?icrra  Leone  nnd  south  nf  the  Cape  Verde  T'^lanlls. 
Its  tempo ratur©  is  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  by  swjvcral 
defjrees  a;i  far  an  the  Capo  \'oHe  Islands,  where  the 
diiercnre  sometimes,  as  we  have  already  observed,  amoants 
tD^;  but  to  the  south  of  tlMMialands  it  receives  »birgc 
letienion  of  water  from  tbe  westward,  bgr  which  Us  (empem^ 
tm»  is  mised  at  ©nee  several  degrees. 

We  rronil'K^p  these  ohsi nations  on  theciincnts  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  by  Ti'  tieiiiL'  that  liram-li  of  the  (Jiiinea  Cur- 
rent which  sei>aratc>  itM-irfnnu  the  main  stream  nearly  at 
Its  origin,  and  passes  to  the  ea>t  alnns;  the  southern  part 
'of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  After  c-a>tiu;r  thu  northern  shore 
of  Spain,  it  turns  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  along  the  eoesto  of 
Fratiee,  and  shoodng  aviosa  the  months  of  the  English  and 
Ir  -h  Channel*,  it  bends  round  to  the  W.  anil  ihenre 
t:ir  jutjli  all  the  intemiediat*"  points  to  the  S.E.,  till  it  falls 
assail)  into  tin-  oriLritial  current,  perlbrmin{»  a  complete  rota- 
tjnn  betveen  Spam,  France,  and  the  Atlantic  at  large.  The 
S.'K.  nde  of  this  vortex  shoots  off  to  tlte  N.W.  end  acroas 
the  two  channels,  and  thus  forms  the  eunent  whkh  so 
often  t>1aecs  ships  in  danger  near  the  Sdlly  Island*.  This 
current,  the  exact  knowledge  of  we  o-ve  to  the  inde- 

fiti-r^ble  industry  of  the  late  M  ij  ir  James  Roiuiell,  Ix'ars 
his  name,  niirl  is  callerl  Rniwirs  Current. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  temperature  of  the 
touthern  hemisphere  iH  considerahly  lower  then  that  of  the 
tvrthoni,  and  that  the  JillS»renoe«tnMnil*  tt  leest  to  ten 
-def^nws  of  the  sede  of  Fahrenhett  Baron  HnmhoMt, 
who  has  collected  and  com  pared  a  fTTeat  number  of  obser- 
Vktions  thinks  that  near  the  [loLes  and  in  very  high  latitudes 
rich  a  (litf.  rct,"-.-  ami  even  a  much  larger  one  exists,  but 
that  not  the  least  is  to  be  observed  between  the  tropics,  and 
o&ly  a  vcrv  small  difference  as  far  as  the  35th  and  40th 
pandleL  His  researchea  lead' htm  to  think,  that  turn  the 
squalor  to  34*lat,  the  winten  arfe  lem  cold  in  the  aonthem 
ihan  in  the  northcni  lictnispliere,  and  oNfii  lit  the  Falkland 
hiamls*  S.  lat.)  the  mouth  of  July  is  milder  than  the 
JaT:i;\ry  at  London.  Since  Baron  HumhoMt  piiblished  his 
naearcfacs.  new  obsenations  have  t>ccn  myiil«,  especially  hy 
Captain  Scoresby  and  Captain  Weddell,  from  which  it 
^ppows  that  tbe  aupposed  difference  between  the  tarn. 
,:«ratiii«  of  hoth  hemispheies  in  higlicr  latitudes  doe*  not 
p\ist  in  the  open  sea,  and  it  seems  that  nii  'st  of  the  fnct'!  rol- 
]«cted  hj  Humboldt  were  made  near  the  shores  of  America, 
which  must  powerfully  influence  the  temperatnrt  of  the  ad- 
jacent aea.    [See  Cliuatr.] 

The  fact,  however,  that  tbe  ii  e  p<l\  ances  much  farther  to 
the  sooth  in  the  Northern,  than  to  the  north  in  the  Southern 
AAmtie,  deaerfes  to  be  noticed  more  partieularty. 

The  re<rion  ttf  ice  which  surrounds  the  North  Pole  has 

:  l>ecn  attaituvl,  and  therefore  our  information  con- 
T«7n;ntr  it  is  extremely  scanty,  Till  bilidy,  it  was  thou-jlit 
that  all  the  ice  extending  from  the  Pole  to  a  distance  of 
about  nine  degrees,  formed  one  continuous,  undivided,  and 
hBBOTeahle  mass.  Bat  the  attempt  made  by  Captain  Fsrry 
to  teaeh  the  North  Fole  In  the  summer  of  1897,  shows 
that  this  apparently  immense  ice  (IrM  is  divided  into  a 
rrcit  nuuibcr  of  comparatively  small  pieces,  and  that  the«e 
pieces,  instead  of  bein:^  stationary,  are  continually  on  the 
move  toward  the  Muth  or  suutii-west.  It  is,  however, 
ven'  probable  that  this  condition  of  the  polar  ice  was  produced 
bf  the  heat,  which  even  in  those  high  latitodes  is  consider- 
«Ue  daring  the  long  day  of  the  sonnner.  and  that  with  the 
Myrn  of  the  Ion?  ni^'bt  and  the  e^ld  they  are  eemi  nfed  to- 
eeth«r  by  the  frost,  and  form  one  uiidi\  uied  m^is.  Tlic  pieces 
%»hich  in  ^urnme^  are  detachetl  from  this  ma ^s,  and 
ffiove  to  the  southward,  probably  by  the  impulse  given  to 
them  by  the  Arctic  Current,  are  carried  along  theeHlnm 
coast  of  Greenhind  to  Cape  Farewell  in  oloee  nwiese,  od 
that  they  only  can  be  penetrated  fn  the  enmmer  months 
Tta  much  labmr  and  peril  by  bold  navit:a',on«.  In  winter, 
U,:y  M'ern  to  bi'  flxed  to  the  coast,  and  to  hecinne  sta- 
t.  m:iry  hv  tlie  intensity  of  the  frost,  and  even  to  exleirl  over 
a  part  of  the  Atlantic  which  in  summer  is  free  from  ice. 
The  whale-flshers  who  annually  the  Spitxbergcn  Sea 
and  Davis's  Strait  And  that  these  masses  of  ice  form  in  the 
■oath  of  May  an  invgulariv  wa\ing  but  genmillv  conti- 
it^,,-,  f-^.ri  Kctvffiundland  and  Labrador  ti')    i'.  ,l  '/,■■!  i;  , 

lais  coauauuua  iine  of  polar  ice  extends  tram  i\ew- 


foundiand  m  a  northerly  direction  along  the  Labradoi 
shore,  generally  prcveiitii)g  all  access  to  land,  a*  high  ait 
the  mouth  of  tl^  Hudson  Strait;  then  turning  to  the 
nortii-eastward.  it  fhrms  a  hay  near  the  eoast  of  Greentand 

in  abi  i:'  f 'i"  or  67°  lat,  by  suddenly  pasKinii  away  to  the 
southward  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Gieonland.  Bui 
this  bay  usually  formed  by  the  ice  at  6G°  or  6  7"  lat.  lioes 
not  always  exist    The  quaouty  of  ice  on  each  side  of 
Davis's  Strait  is  often  smul.  and  then  tbe  continuity  of  Uie 
ice-masses  ia  iaUe  to  he  hraken,  so  as  lo  allow  ships  to 
iMeh  the  land.    It  sometimes  happens  that  die  sea  i* 
open  up  Davis's  Strait  to  a  con  si<lerablp  distance  beyond  the 
a«>iiffned  latitude  of  66°  or  b',^.     A'ter  doubhnK  Cape 
Farewell,  too  mast  southern  pnimonlory  of  Greenland,  toe 
line  of  the  iKilar  loe  advances  in  a  nurlli -eastern  direction 
along  the  east  coast,  sometimes  enveloping  Iceland  as  it 
proceeds,  until  it  reaches  the  iaUnd  of  Jan  Mayen.  Pasa- 
ing  this  island  on  the  N.W^  hut  frequently  enclosing  it.  the 
eil^-^e  of  tbe  ico  then  trends  a  httle  muie  to  the  eastward, 
and  tisunllv  intersects  the  meridian  (if  Greenwich  between 
the  71"  anil  73^  hit.    Havrnj;  reached  the  Ion i;.  of  5'' or  6^' 
east,  and  in  sotne  instanccn  as  far  as  o''  or       U  changes 
it!>  direction  at  once,  and  hy  suddenly  stretching  to  tt* 
north,  it  fbrms  nearly  a  right  angUi  or  a  hind  of  pnmon- 
tcny .   Hence  it  proceeds  northwaird  neatly  in  tbe  same  me- 
ridian as  far  as  the  f»(1th  parallel,  where  it  joiiH  IlackUiyfs 
Headland,  and  then  puaacs  southward  aloii^i  the  coast  of 
Spitz bertren  to  Cherie  Island,  which  isbetwctrii  Spu/bergen 
and  the  North  Cape.   Having:  paiHc<l  thi»  island,  it  a^uuies 
a  more  direct  course  a  lutlc  lo  the  south  of  caat.  until  it  forma 
a  junction  with  the  ice  enoloaing  tbe  island  of  Nova  Zenbla* 
That  lemarltabte  promontory,  midway  between  Jan  Mayen 
and  Cherie  I»land<«.  formed  by  the  sudden  f^tretrfi  -  f  the 
ito  to  the  north,  onislitutes  the  line  of  scpariiUui.  bchvLcu 
the  east,  or  trhalinsr,  anil  the  west,  or  imiin^  tee.  of  the 
fishers:  and  the  <kep  bay  lying  lo  the  east  cif  this  pro- 
monlorj-  and  the  west  of  Cherie  Island,  which  may  be 
called  the  Whala-Mttr'*  Bight,  invariably  forms  the 
only  pervioas  tHMik  ht  pfoeeedtog  to  the  Ishing  latitndea 
northward.    When  the  ice  at  the  entrance  of  this  bay 
occurs  so  strung  and  compai^t  a.s  to  jirevcnt  the  apjiroacli 
to  tbe  shores  of  Sjntzberfien  and  tlie  aihaiice  north- 
ward to  lat  74°  and  75%  it  is  said  to  be  a  cime  teasonf 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  called  an  open  tea$m  when 
an  uninterrupted  navigation  extends  nhmg  tba  westami 
coast  of  Spitzberffen  to  Haekluyt'a  Headland.  In  an  open 
<;ra«r!n.  a  iar.:e  channel  of  water  lies  between  the  land  and 
the  ice,  from  tiO  to  ITiO  nautical  miles  in  breadth,  cxtL-nrlinj,' 
to  Int.  79°  and  80'",  and  gradually  approachinj;  the  coast  of 
Spitsbergen,  until  it  at  lL'nt;tli  etlects  aJuDCtion_wilb  the 
north-western  cMremity  of  it.or  with  Hiickluyfl  ~ 
byn  semi-ciRtular  bend.   But  though  in  nnmM 
the  iee  is  inlermpted  between  Greenland  and  SlpiiBbergen, 
it  preserves  its  continuity  to  the  s  iuth  of  the  latter  islands, 
pr i  ceedin;;  from  thence  direct  to  ('iienc  Island.    In  a  close 
season  the  ice  stretches  across  the  entrance  of  the  Whale- 
tisher  s  Bight,  and  jainin^  the  south  of  Spitsbergen,  forms 
a  barrier  against  the  fishing  stations;   yet  this  bMfier  la 
often  of  a  limited  extent,  and  terminates  on  tlio  coast  of 
Spitzbergen  in  an  open  space,  eidler  flmning  or  leading  to 
the  retreat  of  the  whales.    Tliis  space,  howe\er,  is  some- 
times frozen  over  until  the  mnldle  or  end  ot  the  month  of 
May.  but  it  is  not  nnfrcqucntly  free  from  iee.    1  he  barrier 
Itself  which  is  here  op|)used  to  the  fishers  at  tbe  entrance  ol' 
the  bay.  usually  consists  of  a  body  of  ioe  Aom  60  to  M  «r 
even  130  miles  acNso  in  the  ahorteat  diameter,  and  ia  gene* 
rally  formed  of  smaller  pieeea  of  ice,  called  pack  ice.  often 
Cemented  into  a  continuous  field  hy  the  intermixture  of 
newly-fi  rmed  ice.     Behind  this  barri'ir  the  »ea  is  com- 
monly open  up  to  80'.    (.'aptain  I'arry,  in  his  expedition 
to  the  Norlli  Pole,  found  it  penioua  for  boata  as  far  as 
81'  12'  ji  'i  and,  in  aunmer,  this  open  space  appears  to 
extmd  to  the  north  saatem  exbnmi^  of  Spiliheigen.  The 
berrier  of  ioe  which  in  a  close  season  shuts  op  the  entrance 
of  the  Whale-fisher's  Bitdit  in  May ,  disappeara  invariably 
in  .lune.  and  tlten  the  sea  is  rendered  freely  navigable^ 
"   .  - 


from  the  vary  havDt  «f  the  wlwlee  to  the 

Atlantic. 

Similar  changes  take  place  in  the  ice  of  Hudson'a  B&ft 
Baffin  s  Bay,  and  Davis's  Strait  The  navigation  of  tbe 
former  bay  is  first  ititerrup(e«l  by  ice.  generally  in  the 

■iionth  of  November ;  but  on  the  ea.<»t  side  of  Davis's  Strait  it 
dues  not  luuaily  make  its  oppearance  tmder  the  land  until 
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tiw  vpriog.  littls  pvoRreu  can  be  made  through  the  ice 
into  the  great  bays  of  Hudson  and  Baffin  until  the  months 
«f  June  and  July,  when  a  ptm»m  to  the  extremity  of  each 
hKf  ia  graduaUy  opfloed.  In  m  nioaths  of  Anguat  and 
September  the  iee  of  the  bays  seems  to  be  the  most  open ; 
and  in  the  Straits  of  Davis  and  Hudson  almost  entirely 
dispersed. 

The  ice  met  ^itb  in  the  i>ea  between  Groenland  and 
Spitzber^en  consists  commonly  of  iee-fieUb,  or  pieces  con- 
nating  of  a  single  sheet,  with  its  soifkee  rmis^  in  gene- 
ral fiMir  or  six  ftet  above  the  tawlof  tliaaea,  and  its  bai^e 
depressed  to  the  dtpth  of  tttm  ten  to  twenty  iieet  beneath. 
But  the  deflcienojr  in  elevation  is  tuffleiently  compen- 
Huted  by  the  aniazinp  L-xtent  in  surface,  some  of  these  ice- 
flelds  being  inauy  lea^ue^  in  length  and  covering  an  area 
of  several  hundred  square  miles.  Ice-iiUmds,  or  ice-hergs, 
are  also  found ;  but  they  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
IntUty  as  those  uf  liaflin's  Bay,  where  they  attain  an 
tmmente  sise :  that  which  was  described  by  Captain  Rosa 
and  measured  by  Lieutenant  Parry,  was  aground  in  sixty- 
one  fathoms:  it  was  ^Ifi'J  i,ards  \on^.  3BH9  yards  broad, 
and  51  feet  hi^h;  wi-ighi  was  calculated  to  amount  to 
1,292.397,6":)  tons. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  ice  which  is  brought  down  by 
the  Antie  current  to  the  very  centre  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
nigllWtet  ia  the  Bay  of  Baffin  and  the  Strait  of  Davis ; 
Ibrlt  eoiuUts  almost  entirely  of  ice- bergs.  When  the  sun 
returns  to  the  arctic  region,  and  the  icy  bonds  which  con- 
nect these  bodies  with  tlie  continent  have  been  dissolved, 
they  descend  in  numerous  nia-i.tos  alonp  the  coasts  of 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  some  of  them  euteriuK  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  From 
II«wfHU)dl»Dd  they  advanee  farther  to  the  MNith  «ad  soutb- 
«Mt,  and  M»  often  met  with  in  the  Oolf  Sbcani  itwlf, 
between  56'  and  46"  W.  lonf;.,  and  as  far  south  as  401" 
N.  lut.,  from  the  month  of  April  to  that  of  NovemlK;r. 
Some  of  them  even  here  arc  of  vast  size,  but  all  in  a  state 
of  rapid  thaw.  They  cool  the  water  sensibly  to  a  distance 
uf  40  or  $0  milea  around  them ;  and  the  thermometer  sinks 
•oneliiMii  BO  bM  tim  17oc  lSdign«s»  bmaWattlftn 
43^,in  theirne^hbouitiood. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  ice  does  not  advance  to 
such  low  latitudes  in  any  part  of  the  sea.  Captain  Cook 
did  not  see  any  before  he  had  passed  the  50lli  or  even  tin- 
52nd  parallel ;  and  Captain  WeddeU  not  before  l)e  reached 
ili**  lat.  Cutain  Weddell  having  found  it  in  a  ratlicr 
cKNvdMl  ttala  wtvwit  ud  as*,  to  the  north  and  lottth  of 
that  ohrin  of  Idands  wfaieh  an  known  under  the  names  of 
the  South  Shctlands  and  New  Orkiu \  s  group,  arrived  lo  the 
isOUth  ot  lat.  in  an  open  sea,  whcrf  not  a  particle  of  ice 
was  found  ut  73'  17'  bt.  and  3j'  .35'  lonu.  W.,  and  even 
at  74"  15'  only  a  few  ico-i.sltmds  wt-ic  met  with.  It  there- 
fore appears  that  the  boulh  Atlantic  l^^  much  less  encum- 
heicd  with  ioe  than  the  Hoah  Atlantio,  pcobnUy  beeatue  it 
eootcins  much  1ms  land. 

Captain  Cook  ohservt-d.  that  the  ice  about  the  Antarctic 
Pole,  in  the  Suuth  Atlantic,  extended  farther  north  than  m 
the  Pacific.  Very  lew  vessels,  he  says,  met  with  ice  going 
round  Cape  Horn,  and  very  little  is  observed  below  the 
60th  degree  of  lat.  in  the  Paciflc.  But  between  the  meridian 
40"  W.  and  SO"  «r  SO*  £^  it  advsncM  MflHr  north  sa  sr. 
He  hence  tnftmd  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent. 
But  it  is  now  known  that  the  ice  found  at  this  latitude  owes 
its  origin  to  the  chain  of  islands  above-mentioned,  and  to 
the  e.vtcnsive  coast  lately  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 

SCaptato  Bisooe  {Georr.  Journ.  iii.),aud  that  to  the  »uulh 
it  tlW  sea  is  open  and  entirely  free  of  ice. 
It  mw  be  eonsidend  as  a,  |iocnlinrity  of  the  Atlantio 
Oflssn,  unt  n  eonsidmnble  put  of  Hs  snrftee  is  oovnnd 
with  tarfrasno,  or  ^Ifwced,  fucus  rialam.  The  region  of 
this  weed  extends  nearly  acro^  the  whole  Ocean,  beginning 
on  the  ca.st  at  the  30tn  meridian,  and  e\i(  [  dmi;  nn  the 
west  to  the  Bahama  Isbunds.  Its  northern  limit  may  be 
placed  at  36°  N.  lit,  and  its  southern  at  19'  N.  laL  The 
whole  ngkm,  hownvm^  is  ml  equsllT  crawdad  with  weed, 
the  greatest  qusntitiM  hdng  net  with  st  the  enaism  snd 
wc«;tern  extremities  :  on  the  er-^t.  nearly  under  the  w.r-t-. 
dian  of  the  islands  of  Corvo  and  i  lores,  the  most  western  oi 
tiie  Azores,  where,  between  lat.  '25"  and  .U>\  and  long. 
3U'  and  32^  It  forms  first  a  narrow  stripe,  but,  to  the  soutii- 
vrard,  expwids  to  a  great  width.  This  tSgtOO  is  Called  by 
tbs  Portuguese  iliar  A  Sargme*  or  weedy  sen.  The 
9QMitit]r  of  tlw  wMd  li  fsaUjr  islaniahing.  It  oovws,  liiie 


a  mantle,  the  snrfiiee  of  the  s€a  for  many  miles,  and  ex- 
tends for  more  than  1200  mile.s  from  nortn  to  south.  Tbo 
western  region  extends  between  the  parallels  92  and  26. 
about  the  inwidisns  of  70  and  72.  where  the  weed  also  is 
found  in  a  very  <*rowded  state.  Ilw  intonsediate  region 
is  less  so ;  and  it  would  even  seem  that  m  some  parts  tile 
sea  isonly  lightly  »tr<  wl-  I  .'.  i'.h  it,  whiUtin  others  it  is  much 
more  frequent.  It  is  observed  that  the  greatest  matti,  uf 
this  weed  is  foun<.  at  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  where  the 
Gulf  Stream  tenuinates;  and  the  other  great  extent,  where 
the  counter-current  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  runs  along 
ito  southern  border,  unites  at  the  Bahamas  with  the  diift- 
rur^nt  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Vudi  of  tbh  weed  is  tumight 
down  1  \  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the  Sea  of  Mexico;  but  tlie 
quantity  is  so  great,  that  it  is  reasonably  suppo&ed  that 
most  of  it  must  be  pindtMod  in  the  Atiantie  itsdf  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

It  is  a  itnown  Aet  that  the  waters  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
in  different  parts,  contains  different  quantitiss  of  salt;  and 
several  persons  have  been  at  some  pains  to  aseertain  the 
amount  of  this  difference,  hi  S  ;  i  :jtisfartory  r;-  nils  hn:iy 
yet  been  attained.  We  know  uuK  with  certainty  that  the 
spe<;ific  gravity  of  the  sca-water  is  less  near  the  poles  than 
between  the  tropics  and  under  the  equator ;  but  now  great 
that  difference  is  remains  unc^tmn.  Captain  8ooresb>' 
found  the  spseifle  siavity  of  tlio  seaHntar  near  tiM  ooast  of 
Greenland  to  he  between  l-o$S9  and  1*0270;  and  oOers 
have  observed  it  between  the  tropics  to  be  1  0297,  and  near 
the  equator  even  r057«  :  but  the  latter  obser\alion  is  ren- 
den^d  doubtful  by  others,  which  gave  a  ditferent  re-uU. 

Another  remarkable  ia<  t,  wlucb  has  been  better  asccr- 
tainsd*  is  the  difference  bt^tu.eu  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  water  of  the  Baltie  and  Mediterranean  Seas  and  the 
Ocean.  That  ot  the  Baltie  eontsins  only  onenaxlh  of  die 
salt  which  is  found  dissolved  in  the  Ocean,  its  specific 
gravity  l>eing  on  an  avcrnffe  not  more  than  r004?.  The 
Mediterranean  Sea  contains  somewhat  more  salt  than  the 
Ocean :  to  the  east  ot  the  Straits  ot  Gibraltar,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  sea- water  is  r03.l8 ;  whiUt  between  Cape  S' 
Vincent  and  Onpe  Cantin  it  was  only  finmd  to  be  1*0294. 

As  to  the  Banks  and  Fisheries  in  Iba  Atiantie.  see  tibe 
articles  NKWFo,iiHi»Liuro,  BsBttSK  FiaBiftT»  Wham 
Fishery.  &c. 

(Humboldt's  'rruiel\ ;    ReiiiieH's  Invfsti^atwn  c/ 
Currents  in  tftf  Atlantic  Ocean ;  Account  of  the  Arctic 
Regions  bij  Sroresby  ;    VogttgeB  ^  Oook.  BoSS,  PsilT, 
Scoresby,  and  Weddell.) 

ATLAS  is  tlie  historical  and  geographical  name  of  an 
extensive  mountain- system,  which  covers,  with  its  rangen, 
branches,  and  table-lands,  the  nortb-w«M!trrn  part  of  Africa. 
Its  southern  boundary  lies  between  27  and  3J  N.laL.  from 
Cape  Nun  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lo  the  Gulf  of  CalM«»  or 
the  Little  Syrtis.  opposito  the  island  of  Jerbi ;  the  nortbcm 
is  formed  by  the  southern  coast  of  the  Meditoffanean  8«n 
between  Cape  Spartel  at  the  Straito  of  Gibraltar  end  Cape 
Bon,  lying  E.N  E.  of  the  town  of  Tunis.  Tlie  coast  fomieil 
by  U&  offacts  and  terraces  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  e.vtenda 
upwards  of  600  geographical  miles,  and  is  partly  low  and 
sandy,  and  partly  rocky,  but  does  not  rise  to  a  great  height, 
except  at  Cape  Geer  and  a  few  isolated  places  of  small 
extent.  Tlie  coast  along  the  Mediterranean  between  Cape 
Spartel  and  Capo  Bon  is  generally  rocky  and  high  ;  in 
many  places  the  elevation  is  very  great,  n  1  -f  continm-s 
for  a  considerable  extent.  Between  Cape  Bua  ;  ii  1  the  Gulf 
of  C'abcs  it  is  likewise  generally  rocky  to  Ci  ]  i-  '\  a  lii,  hot 
tt  does  not  rise  here  to  a  great  height,  and  it  in  many  places 
interrupted  by  a  flat  saiKly  shore.  From  Cape  Vada  to  the 
island  of  Jeibi,  ahmg  the  Lesser  8yrtii»  it  is  extiemsly  low 
and  sandy. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Atlas  is  formed  by  the 
Great  .\frican  Desert,  or  the  Sahara;  from  which,  as  far 
as  we  know,  it  is  separated  by  low  sandy  hills,  which  have 
been  blown  up  by  the  wiuds,  and  which  gradually  encroach 
upon  the  gentle  declivities  with  which  the  mountains  termi- 
nato  on  this  side.  On  die  w«at  of  the  Uulf  of  Cabes,  the 
Noflisa  Ifflfttntdns,  which  are  the  test  oflSiet  of  the  Atlas 
towards  the  east,  are  connected  with  the  Ghumt.i  Moun- 
tains, which  extend  towards  the  8.E.,  tlirough  the  kingdom 
of  Tripoli,  but  for  good  reasons  arc  considered  BSttOt  belung* 
ing  to  the  svstem  of  the  Atlas  Mountains. 

Within  the  boundary  here  assigned  to  these  mounnins 
is  compreliended  the  whole  of  the  empire  of  Fes  and  Ma- 
lovco,  and  timt  of  the  regency  of  Algiers,  aa  well  as  the 
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pTiiileit  part  uf  the  rc;rency  "f  Tunis.  The  area  of  thfse 
pountnw  may  amrjunt  to  upwards  of  500,000  sfjuare  niili's, 
in  which  case  the  Atlaa  syittcra  would  cover  a  tpare  not 
Bneh inferior  to  Frunce.Germanv,  and  Italy.  takMk together. 
Tint  vMt  extent  of  country,  bowever.  ilm  Mt  ooniist 
anttraljr  of  nMMintim-nnges  and  Tallejri.  hat  t  eonridereble 
part  of  it  forms  levfl  plains,  which,  especially  towards  the 
•hoiw  of  the  AUaiitic,  are  very  large :  and  even  between 
the  mountain-nnfn  akof  Ham  MeditamiMii  there  arc 
many  plains. 

The  principal  chain,  by  which  we  meea  to  indioite  the 
bighMt  raDges  ot  the  whcde  iveteni,  does  not  niD  panllel  to 
the  whole  aMmntnD-ragkKi  ftom  west  to  eact.  hut  formit 
rather  an  irrej^ular  and  windinir  diatronal,  whoM  principal 
dirpction  lies  from  W.8.W.  to  K  N.K     It  bepn*  on  the 
*liores  iif  the  Athuitic  Ocean  with  C.ipo  Gcer,  which  rises 
ui?ar!\  [K-rpendiculurly  oat  of  the  sc:i  to  a  great  elevntion, 
»  ,  I  i\;ci)d»  nearly  due  east  to  the  meridian  of  the  city  of 
Maroeco,  where  it  turns  to  the  K.N.E..  in  wbieh  diieetion 
it  continues  to  the  sources  of  four  Urge  ri»e»,  Ae  Wad 
OooMrb^gh  (Morbeya),  MuluTa  or  Muluvia.  (the  antietu 
tfoloehath,  or  Mulucha.)  Zii  orTafliclt.  and  Draha  ( Dra:ij. 
Atthi-  phice  there  he<>nis  to  exist  an  exten.nive  nioutitum- 
kiittt,  wht'  h  eontaiDs,  asfara*  we  know,  the  highest  sunuiiits 
of  Ibe  wliole  j-y  st.-m.    The  highest  raiigo  streU-hes  hence 
wiriy  due  nurtii,  but  soon  declines  somewhat  to  the  eeat,  in 
vhich  dirmion  it  approaebes  the  Meditemoean.  But 
though  ao  oSiet  tcminates  with  the  Cabo  de  Tres  Forcas. 
near  Melilla.  It  is  not  the  principal  chain ;  for  this,  at 
»  >  'ii-iilerable  distance  from  the  sea,  seems  U)  decline 
ti)  the  east,  and  to  traverse  the  almost  unknown  region 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  Desert  of  Aiigad,  through 
shich  the  boundary-line  between  the  empire  of  Maroeoo 
«A  Algiers  parses.  The  chain,  up  to  thia  pomt,  is  called 
w  the  Euimeans  Greater  Atlas;  by  the  natives.  Daran, 
cf  J«M  Tedia  ( Adtla).  The  principal  ehain  a|^n  appears 
in  the  territdry-  of  Algiers,  where  the  highest  part  bears 
the  name  of  Wan-nash-reesc,  and  terminates  on  the  banks 
of  the  Shellif.  the  valley  of  which  river  probably  interrupts  the 
rontinuity  of  the  range.   To  the  east  of  it,  however,  it  rises 
aK»in,  and  farms,  south-east  of  the  town  of  Algiers,  the 
bi;:h  summiu  of  the  Juijura  Mouotaim.  Up  to  this  point 
the  range  nus  ncariy  parallel  with  the  sea-«oast.  at  a 
dtstanre  of  from  ttiirtv  to  forlv  inili      But  hence  it  declines 
Wuwhal  to  the  S  i!.,  aiul  lukes  ine  names  of  Mountains 
of  Wannougah,  and  of  l  aitc.    Farther  to  the  e:i,st.  at  al)oiit 
^'  B.  long.  It  is  called  the  Aturess  Mouiitams  :  and  here  it 
begin*  lo  appD.ich  the  co,i*t  again,  entering;,  under  the 
nunc  of  the  liouotains  of  Tipen  or  Tifbsh.  the  territory  of 
Tunis :  it  terminntM  with  Cape  Bhuieo  and  Gipe  Zibeeb. 
Bonhof  the  town  ofTuni^. 

little  is  known  respeclm;;  the  height  of  these  iiiountnin«. 
Only  fin.'  summit  has  been  measurwl.  the  Miltsin,  twenty- 
i^ven  miles  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Maroeco,  which  is  free  from 
»i!ow  only  once  in  about  every  twenty  veara.  and,  according 
ui  the  tueasurenumt  of  Ueatenant  Washington,  rises  tu 
iMOtt  feet  above  tbo  level  ofthe  sen.  It  Is  Itarther  agrwd. 
thst  the  highest  snmmiti  of  the  whole  range  are  in  tlie 
ttmntaip-linot,  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Oom-erbe-h 
and  Muluv.  i,  \-!i  -rc  a  considerable  part  of  tl;e  chain  is 
slwaj*  covered  %vith  vpow.  These  suiumit-s  ane  estimated 
j-  Ali  Bey  to  rise  l .),  joo  feet  abov*  the  sea.  but  Graberg  of 
ifenwoe  thinks  that  mount  Hentet  attains  tlw  highest 
fixation,  being  upwards  of  13.000  feet,  and  thatlho  range 
'"•fcis  part  is  not  inferior  to  the  Alps  in  height.  The  chains 
•long  the  MeiSterranean,  which  commonly  receive  the 
feneral  name  oT  Lesser  Atlas,  are  much  lower.  Shaw  states 
tnat  those  of  Wan-nan-sheere  and  Juijura  are  the  highest, 
wd  covered  wnh  s-now  a  considerable  part  of  the  vear;  and 
'•h*  French  naturalut.  Desfontes,  estimated  their'  height  at 
'  ■m  feet.  Farther  to  the  OMt  ther  decrease  oonsiderably 
m  elevation. 

Wt  obwfTte,  with  tespept  ts  the  principal  chain,  that  up  to 
wpnint  where  it  enters  thedeisert  of  Angnd.  it  forms  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic 
Of*4n  iiid  tlio,^'  that  run  north  and  south  into  tlie  Medi- 
tmauean  Sea,  or  the  Saham.  The  Lesser  Atlas,  however, 
does  not  form  such  a  line  of  separation  between  watcr- 
(^Kes  running  towards  difliifsntpoinU;  theprincipsliintrs 
»tuch  enter  the  Xfeditemnean  nse  to  the  aontb  of  it  in  a 
(Stafsl  chain,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Itfilld|Hll, 
••diStke  their  way  through  the  latter. 

Mi  hart  kaovuof  theliMMaldiwm  ii  dnt  wiiieh  amy 


be  considered  as  the  western  rnntinuation  of  the  lesser 
Atlas  :  it  probably  separates  from  tlic  princ'pU  range  whem 
it  enters  the  desert  of  Angad,  and  runs  along  the  shores  ol 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles, 
and  even  less.  It  toniinatBS  oppdiile  to  GibtaUar  in  tlio 
bold  Cape  of  Cents,  called  hy  the  natives  Jebel  d'Axnto 
(mountain  of  monkey»>).  and  in  Cape  Spartel  Tliis  chain 
is  thought  to  rise  only  to  about  2500  feet  above  th«  sea  in 
tlie  high.est  part,  and  is  the  only  one  which  traverses  the 
extensive  country  lying  to  the  west  of  the  principal  range. 

The  numerous  branches  whieh  Uo  to  t)lO  south  of  tha 
Lessor  Atlas*  and  cover  the  country  betwecB  it  and  the 
Cheat  Deoert,  are  very  imperfectly  known  as  to  their  height, 
extent,  and  connexion  with  one  another.  It  would  seem 
that  the  most  northern  of  thenw  rhain«<,  that  in  which  the 
larger  rivers  (the  Shel'iif.  Seibouse,  and  Mejerda)  take  their 
origin,  and  which  cfnitains  the  Zitckitr  Mountains,  i<>  the 
highest,  and  that  the)  lower  they  appmach  the  Sahara. 
This  Ihet  wo  laay  ioier  from  the  statement  of  Shaw, 
who  noveover  observes,  that  ttiese  nonntains  do  not  attain 

I  the  lieitrht  of  tho^ie  of  England,  rising  at  an  avcMfje  only  to 
four,  tive,  or  six  huiidretl  yards  of  perjK'ndicular  elev  ation. 

t)ne  branch  separaliug  from  the  principal  chain  an<i  ex- 
teiidiiig  towards  the  Sahara,  runs  south- west,  and  terminates 
at  Cape  Nun.  It  dirides  the  country  about  the  rivers  Suae 
and  Wad  Messs,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantio  tnm  the 
region  drained  hy  the  rivet  Dndw,  wUeh  Is  afaoofhed  in 
the  loose  sand  nf  the  Sahara.  It  is  nearly  unlUDWnt  hot 
probably  ri^es  only  to  a  moderate  height. 

As  the  Atlas  Mountams  have  been  lni\en>ed  by  very  fi  '.r 
Europeans,  and  ha^'e  never  been  subjocted  Ut  the  exa- 
mination of  naturalists,  their  geology  is  ncariy  unknown. 
All  our  infimnation  concerning  this  point  is  limited  to  the 
ihet,  that  die  lower  skirts  of  the  ridaeo  an  formed  by 
secondary  limestone,  and  that  this  mmalion  probably 
covers  the  mountains  to  an  elevation  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand feet.  What  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  iiiountain- 
masM.es  is  entirely  unknown.  No  traees  nf  volcanic  agency 
have  yet  been  discovered.  As  to  the  more  striking  features 
of  external  form,  it  is  aeDcrallv  agreed,  that  they  differ 
considerably  froni  the  Alps.  The  Atlas  does  not  exhibit 
pointed  peaks,  or  nsrrow  and  sharp  edges,  hut  its  ibrm 
every  where  shows  a  deelded  tendency  to  extensive  table- 
lands, broad  ridj^  and  rounded  summits.  On  each 
side  of  Its  declivity  the  range  supports  two,  three,  or  more 
table-lands,  at  different  elevations  above  the  levtd  of  the 
sea,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  rather  steep  slopes. 
The  summit  of  the  rango^  however,  is  formed  by  great 
masses  of  rock  which  are  generally  inaccessible,  or  nearly 
so;  in  many  plaees  they  rise  perpendicularly.  Tn  a  few 
places  these  masses  are  rent  asuu  lLr  I  v  long  and  narrow 
erevices,  through  which  the  raouiuuiii  p;issi's  lead  fioia 
one  .side  to  the  other.  Jackson  states  that  only  two  such 
pas^s  exist  betw«^n  Maroeco  and  the  province  oi  Suse, 
and  he  calls  tbom  Bobavan  and  Belavin ;  the  difficulty  of 
passing  through  them  with  an  army  renders  the  possession 
of  the  provinees  sitnated  to  the  souu  and  soath-eost  of  the 
principal  chain  precarious  to  the  emperor  of  Murocco.  Thia 
description  applies  more  particularly  to  the  Greater  Atlas; 
but  in  part  also  to  the  Lesser  Atlas :  Shaw  states  that  the 
mountains  in  Algiers  generally  rue  with  a  gentle  aechvity'^ 
and  are  covered  with  a  succession  of  groves  and  ranges  of 
fruit  and  fMrest  trees,  and  that  only  occasionally  a  rocky 
precipice  of  more  difficult  access  oeoors.  Yet  be  notieeo  in 
his  topographical  description  several  very  difficult  mountain- 
passes,  as  ttic  mountain-pass  of  Beol«n,  throni^h  which  the 
irreat  road  between  the  town  of  AK'i'  r:,  Lind  of  Constantina 
lies.  It  would  seem  that  this  peculiarity  in  the  form  of 
these  mountains  offers  one  of  the  g^eau■^t  difficulties  which 
the  French  have  encountered,  and  are  still  encountering,  m 
subjecting  the  territories  of  AJgieis. 

As  the  Atlas  Mountains,  in  soma  places,  rise  above  tho 
line  of  perpetual  congelation,  and  in  many  others  approach 
this  line:  and  as,  at  the  same  lime,  tho  southern  di-cli\  ity 
i**  turned  towards,  and  is  as  it  were  coutrL'uous  to,  the 
Great  African  l>eseri,  where  the  greatest  fjuanlity  ot  heat 
is  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  it  is  of  course  to  be 
presumed  that  on  tho  sides  of  tho  AUao  tho  graotostoxtremea 
and  variations  of  twperature  oceur.  Their  investigation 
would  doubtless  enrich  oar  knowledge  of  nature;  but 
no  attempt  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  made.  We  or  h  I  '  irn 
from  travellers  that  on  the  low  plains  at  the  souUicrn  loot 
of  tlio  nutintain,  and  withm  lis  kmti  langps,  the  dal» 
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^mt  eovw  ext«iMir«        ;  that  the  higher  lands  abonnd 

in  pum  trees,  almonds,  olivca,  and  other  productior.s  of  the 
hotter  cuunlrics  ;  that  the  lower  tablL'-lamls  produco  a[)|)les, 
pears,  cherries,  walnuts,  apricots,  and  other  friiits,  common 
to  the  •OUthera  oountrtes  ot  Europe ;  atid  that,  proceediuK 
bi^m  up  the  ranges,  the  plains  are  covered  wiih  pines  d* 
M  ImiMRiM  tiMt  with  » i^MM  of  otkf  odled  the  Mute, 
the  ■eom  of  whieh  ia  med  «  fbod^  «na  w  preferred  to  the 
Spanish  cltostnut,  and  with  ferns,  elms,  mountain-asli,  and 
several  species  of  juniper.  Ilij^lier  up  large  ftire^ts  of  firs 
form  the  prinripal  veijetation. 

The  metallic  riches  of  these  mountains  are  not  much 
better  known  than  the  botanjr.  Rich  mines  of  different 
kinds  ttist  in  that  htattl  inoge  which  sqontet  the  pro- 
vioeo  of  Stue  from  the  eoimtliet  on  the  river  Draha ;  it 
abounds  esipet  i  il'v  in  i-  ri,  copper,  and  lead.  Ketewa,  a 
district  east  uf  iarudaut,  rontains  rich  mines  of  lead  and 
brimstone;  and  saltpetre  of  a  superior  Quality  abounds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tarudant  itself.  Almit  fifty  at  sixty 
miles  south-west  of  that  town  are  mines  of  iron  of  a  very 
maUeable  qiiaUty«  equal  to  that  of  BiaoLy.  in  Spain.  At 
Ehda,  in  toe  laae  ridge  of  nMRiDtaiiis,  are  several  rieh 
mines  of  copper,  some  of  which  are  imprcjjnated  with  gold  ; 
and  in  the  same  place  tliero  is  also  a  rich  silver  mine. 
Mmcs  of  antimimy  and  lead  are  likewise  found  in  Suse. 
In  the  bed  of  the  river  Wad  Messa,  particles  of  silver  may 
be  eollected.  In  other  part«,  as  in  the  lesser  Atlas,  mines 
of  iron,  lead,  aod  sulohur  are  found.  Salt  ia  collected  in 
many  places,  the  soil  Doing  strongly  impregnated  witfi  it 

These  mountains  are  inhabited  by  lions  of  the  fiercest 
kind  and  the  largest  size  ;  and  they  abound  in  antelopes, 
monkeys  of  dllferent  sp«cics,  and  in  porcupinsBi  bttt  tooir 
zoology  has  never  huaii  well  inveiitigatcd. 

Having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  principal  features  of 
this  extenHTo  range,  we  shall  brieUy  aeaetiba  the  nature 
of  the  oonntriet  voioh  mnjr  be  eonsidend  as  indodcd  in 
its  bosom. 

The  countries  to  the  south  of  the  principal  range,  and 
west  of  the  meridian  of  Ixnidon,  may  be  divided  into  t«o 
regions,  one  of  which  contains  the  provinces  of  Tafilelt  and 
Draha,  and  the  other  Susc.  I'he  first  belongs  to  tluit 
rcciou  which  is  called  Biledol^rid,  or,  with  more  propriety, 
Belcd  el  Jerecd  (land  at  (bites),  and  ox  tiinds  alung  thu  soutii- 
«ni  declivity  of  the  whole  aystan*  U  oonai8t«  of  ficntty- 
feWUned  plams,  whioh  spread  to  the  fimt  of  the  mountains, 
but  do  not  produce  any  tliinn  adapted  to  the  maintenance 
of  human  it  is  only  on  tlie  banks  (jf  llie  few  rivfirs, 

whose  water  is  stron-ily  irapre<;iiatcd  with  salt,  and  which 
k»o  themselves  in  the  sands  uf  the  Sahara,  ilut  large 
groves  of  dale-palms  are  planted ;  the  fruit  of  tlie  dale,  with 
eunela»  honet,  ai^  aattie»  are  the  aole  wealth  of  the  lew 
inbabiteDliof  this  region. 

The  province  of  Suse  is  di-.  i'Vd  frum  that  of  Draha  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  and  displays  quite  a  different  character. 
It  is  well  watered,  and  abounds  in  every  sort  of  ngriculluml 
produce,  and  especially  in  different  kinds  of  fruits.  The 
pkntatioas  tS  dates  are  numerous,  and  those  of  olives  still 
mm  eitanaiT*.  The  eoMntiy  may  be  eonaideied  as  a  plain 
with  aome  anndl  bills  dispened  npon  h. 

The  country  inrludeu  by  the  Greater  Atlas,  by  that 
lateral  branch  winch  terminates  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  may  be  considered  as  a  plain, 
which  exhibits  at  its  southern  and  northern  extremity  exten- 
sive lerel  and  low  countries;  ila  oentie^  between  the  rivers 
Sehoo  and  Oom-erbe^h.  is  occupied  by  >b  elevated  table- 
bnd.  wUsh  deeeends  m  regular  tertaeaa  towaida  ^  ooean. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  these  thvae  divisions  wiU  be 
given  under  the  article  Marocco. 

The  countries  to  the  east  of  tl.i'  yrii'.ri.  ril  chain  dis()l:iy 
a  much  great*»r  diversity  in  their  nature.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  of  whioh  the  northern  comprehends 
the  Tell,  or  the  land  adapted  to  agrieuhnre;  the  southern 
is  partly  oomprebended  under  the  name  of  Beled  d  Jereed. 
though,  as  Shaw  observes,  it  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
Sahara,  which  name  cannot  be  applied  to  it  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  understood  in  Europe. 

The  Tell  comprehends  all  the  countriei>  which  are  watered 
by  the  rivers  fallini;  into  the  Mediterranean.  Its  northern 
half  is  oeoupied  by  ihe  high  lands  of  tho  Ixisser  Atlas, 
•nd  pieaents  only  a  succession  of  mountains,  declivities, 
and  narrow  valleys,  without  any  plain  of  considerable  ex- 
tent intervening,  except  between  the  Cmics  of  Kas  Accou- 
vatter  (Capt  OutinnM  and  Oapo  lintiAi,  on  both  aidaa 


and  to  the  south  of  die  town  of  Algiers,  where  the  country 

exhibits  only  moderate  hills  risin<;  on  a  rather  level  country. 
But  to  the  south  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  between  it  nn<\ 
the  mountains  in  which  the  large  rivei-s  take  their  onuin, 
Uie  country  extends  in  lar(;e  level  plains  alon;;  both  sides 
of  tho  rivers ;  these  plains  abound  in  every  produce  of  agri- 
culture  and  hortieulture*  Such  are  those  of  Hai^oiete  uid 
Mcttgiah,  and  the  conntiy  about  thelar(^  town  orGonstan- 
tina,  as  well  as  on  the  Mejerdah,  in  Tunis,  and  many  others : 
(hey  form  the  most  fertile  and  best  euUivatetl  part  of  these 
countries. 

To  the  south  of  the  Ttill  lies  a  country,  which,  in  many 
respects,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  roost  mmrhable 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  oOttsisls  of  a  suoeeasion  of 
completely-closed  ydlers,  with  a  temporary  or  penoanent 
lake  in  their  hollows— the  receptacle  of  ihe  waters  that  (low 
down  from  tho  adjacent  mountains.  It  would  seem  thai 
such  valleys  extend  from  the  low  sliores  of  the  I^esser  Syrtis, 
tlkrough  the  whule  region,  up  to  the  chain  of  the  Gruatcr 
Atlas ;  and  doubtless  they  rise  in  height  as  they  proceed 
towaid  the  west  The  most  eaatem  of  these  dosed  valleys  is 
that  of  the  lake  called  Shibkah  el  Lowdeah  (properlv  Sab- 
khat  alAudiah.  i.e.  the  salt  morass  of  the  valleys),  the  Tri- 
tonis  of  the  aiitieiit  geographers  (the  Lake  of  the  Marks), 
which  is  separated  from  the  Lesser  S\ rtis  by  asandy  tract  uf 
apparently  no  great  elevation,  and  to  the  south-east  of  which, 
at  no  great  distance,  are  tho  Nofusa  or  Nifzowah  Moun- 
tains, the  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Atlas  system.  The 
lake  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  nx  broad;  yet  it  is  not 
altogether  a  collection  of  water,  tbero  being  several  dry 
tracts  interspersed  all  over  it,  which  look  like  so  many 
islands.  In  the  dry  season  the  water  entirely  disappears, 
ami  tiia  iwltom  of  tho  lake  is  passed  by  the  caravans,  (or 
the  direction  of  which  palm-trunks  are  planted  at  certain 
distances,  because  the  ground  contains  many  dangeruuii 

fits  and  numerous  quicluands.  Hence  it  is  called  the 
iiko  of  Marks.  The  water  of  tho  lake  ia  not  infinnor  to  the 
sea  in  saltness,  and  its  low  shores  consist  Of  aand»  which, 
however,  are  partly  covered  by  extensive  groves  of  date- 
palms.  It  receives  unly  a  few  torrents  from  the  mountains, 
w  iiH'h  inclose  it  on  the  nortli  and  south.  Tlie  second  clo>e 
valley  is  that  of  the  Melgigg.  or  the  country  called  Zaab 
or  Ziebe.  This  is  a  narrow  tract  of  land  which  extends  from 
east  lo  west  thtooch  tho  middle  of  the  terriUNj  of  Algiers* 
and  is  entered  by  the  river  Wad  Adje-dee»  or  eonoetly 
WSdi-al  JcdT,  (the  River  of  t^o  Kid),  which  receives  many 
small  rivers  originating  in  the  mountains  between  tho  Zaab 
and  the  Tell,  and  falls  into  tho  lake  of  Mel|;i<j;jr,  an  extensive 
sliect  of  water  in  tiie  rainy  sea'-on,  but  in  the  dry  months 
a  plain  covered  with  salt,  containing  many  quidtaands  and 
pits.  Along  the  books  of  the  Adie-dee  ai«  muneious  vil- 
lages, snnoHtided  by  phntatkina  ofpslm-tnes,  a  faetwhirlt 
shows  that  this  valh  y  cumot  be  much  elevated  aVmve  the 
level  of  tiie  sea.  The  third  close  valley  is  that  of  the  Shaft 
(tlie  Water),  lo  the  north-west  of  ibe  western  extremity 
of  the  preceding  valley.  It  is  a  plain  extending  for  many 
miles  between  two  chains  of  rather  high  mountains,  and. 
according  to  the  aeasoa  of  the  year,  is  either  oovened  with  salt 
or  overflmred  with  water.  Here,  too,  the  quicksands  ate  nu- 
merous,  and  occasion  no  small  danper  to  the  unwary  traveller. 
Fn  e  considerable  streams  empty  themselves  into  tho  Sbatt 
from  the  mountaii\s  to  the  north  of  it;  but  the  country  sur- 
roundin<{  ihis  lake  i«  nearly  an  entire  waste,  and  seems 
to  bo  much  more  elevated  than  the  Zaab. — So  far  our  in- 
formation is  derived  from  the  encellent  work  of  Shaw,  But 
this  peculiar  form  of  the  surlbeeaoems  lo  extend  stdl  ikrther 
to  the  west,  and  even  to  the  high  range  of  the  Greater  Atlas. 
Jackson,  who  doubtless  had  obtained  this  information  from 
the  native'',  says,  that  pniceetluifj  e.istward  from  the  Kaser 
Farawan,  w  ruuis  of  i'harao,  which  are  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  Fas,  at  the  foot  of  the  western  declivity  of  the 
GrMter  Atlas,  this  traveller  immediately  ascends  the  k>fly 
Atlas,  and  on  the  t^id  day  reaohea  the  extensive  phuns  on 
the  oUier  side,  which  are  totally  destitute  of  vegeution,  and 
through  whieh  a  river  flows  that  rises  in  the  Atlas,  and 
whose  water  receives  a  brackish  ta.ste  by  passing  throuth 
tho  saline  plains.  After  running  a  course  of  450  miles  (?t 
It  IS  lost  by  absorption  in  the  desert  of  Angad.  This  in- 
formation oonoeming  the  least-explored  part  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains  is  rendered  very  doubtful  by  Jackson  s  unac- 
countably eonlbunding  this  river  with  that  of  Tafilelt,  which 
flows  in  quite  a  different  direction  towards  the  Saban, 
To  tho  aouth  of  tluB  aottHMidivaKy  i^idlo  «f  doao  taO^ 
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Ink  HSH  within  tlte  southern  lower  ranges  of  tho  Atlas  sys- 
tMB*  ]ies  a  long  vulley  without  any  water-course,  which 
aeemt  to  extcnil  up  to  the  foot  of  tho  Gretter  Alias.  The 
greatest  part  of  thii  valley  is  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

ShF.w  has  given  «omii  inrormation  on  the  eastern  portion 
of  it.  e&]le(l  Wad-roitg,  in  which  Tusfitnrt  and  twcntv- 
finir  oihor  viUojfes  arc  situated,  and  of  another  brain  h  of  it, 
ID  which  the  town  of  Wurglah  is  found.  Nf  river  traverses 
this  oouutry ;  but  by  digtrini;  wells  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred 
and  aooMtisnes  two  buodrtd  &thom*,  a  plentiful  stream  is 
a|wM«  finind.  ThwDKh  dHTerent  Ujm  of  tand  and  graTel 
a  flaky  stone-lilto  slate  is  reached  by  the  workmen,  under 
«hieh  tke  $m  %tnderground,  as  it  is  called,  lies  ounrcaled. 
No  sooner  is  this  stoiic  broken  thrini;,'l»,  than  it  is  followcci 
by  a  great  rush  of  water.  Tliei»e  seem  to  be  such  welU  as 
arv  described  by  Olympiodorus.  [See  Artksian  Wklls.] 
The  fnrUm  ooaiinuation  of  this  vallcv  to  the  west  up  to  the 
Athi  ia  ORtiiely  unknown  to  us,  and  its  existence  is  only 
proved  by  the  caravans,  which  depart  from  Fez  and  Matocco 
for  !klecca,  and  choose  this  country  for  the  usual  road  of  their 
jt'urney>  :  fri  rn  which  we  may  infur  tlml  no  ranjfcs  of  coii-i- 
dentble  heigtit  arc  enpmintered  in  tliese  paru.  Wurj^lah, 
Fii  Fighig,  and  Aksabi  Surefa  are  named  as  the  principal 
ttations  of  the  caravans  in  this  valley.  (Shaw's  Travat ; 
Jarkson's  Account  n/  Mamcco,  and  Account  qf  Timbuctno 
and  Housn  ;  Lieut.  Washington,  m  tk»  Jimrnal  <if  tkf 
Gtngrrtphicai  Soeuty^'x.  fitc.) 

The  i.  L  .Li'  AtUu  first  ajipe  irs  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
Greeks,  v. ii  >  were  Bdjuaintotl  with  tlio  pMU'rul  fai-t  of  the 
et  itcticc  of  a  mountainous  rcjrion  in  the  nurth-svt'st  por- 
lioa  of  the  AA'ican  continent.  But  the  AtUi  of  HiT<j<lot\[s 
(rr.  184)  ia  ratiwr  a  tingle  mountain  than  a  mas»  of  moun- 
l»iM«  'it  i»  «f  aoolraielad  dioMOaioni,  and  oiietilar;  and 
aud  to  ao  lilfli  that  it  n  net  poaiilile  to  mo  Hb  rammits, 
r  tho  fliju<l»  never  leave  the":i  cither  in  winter  or  suminor: 
tiif  natives  say  this  Tnonnlain  is  the  pillar  of  heaven."  In 
the-e  \ve:^l<Tii  reniiin*  the  fable.^  of  the  Greeks  plact  d  Athis, 
the  brother  of  Fromelbeus,  beanng  the  heat'ens  on  liia 
■haoMfrs.  {MmAu  Prmn.  M>.)  From  the  name  of  this 
mamtaiMmpoo  ean*  th*  mam  of  the  ad^oMng  or  Atlnn- 
tie  Ooeatt.  Tho  nathra  Mm*  af  theae  inoontams.  aaoordi  ng 
ti  Pliny  (v.  i.)  and  Stra1>o,  was  Diiris :  the  reador  nay  tee 
isiiaw  s  speculation*  on  this  name  in  his  Travels. 

It  dcx;s  not  appear  that  the  antieiit  ^reojiraphcrs  had  a 
vary  complete  knowledge  of  the  Atlas;  but  still  the  Romans 
pntebif  knmr  more  about  it  than  wo  yet  do,  bavin g  colo- 
aiaad  «Mny  iwt*  of  the  cmmttywhiah  thaw  nomitains  and 
Hwtr  braadm  oaevpy.  Aa  flir  «a  m  ean  eollaet.  It  was  only 
ibv  hishest  and  western  part,  in  tho  kinrjdom  of  Marorco, 
la  whitdi  tiiey  apphed  tlie  ttrni  Alias;  and  ihoy  do  not  seem 
to  have  intended  tho  name  U\  the  high  lands  to  the  east  so 
'.ar  as  we  now  da.  The  consul  Suetonius  Paulinus,  who 
*as  contempataiy  with  Pliny,  was  the  first  Roman  com- 
aiaadar  vkocroaaed  tho  AtlM.  Uia  report  of  tbeir  gjeat 
height  niiMed  with  all  that  had  up  to  tiiat  tioao  been  arid  of 
them ;  he  found  the  lower  parts  of  the  range  cnvt^rcd  with 
liiick  forests  of  lady  trees,  and  the  summits  witli  deep  siu>w 
in  the  iniilst  ot" summer. 

Tue  uff««t  itfimwovf)  of  tlio  Greater  Atius  ha«  been  dc- 
v.-il<ed  as  terminating  at  Ceuta,  the  Saptem  Pratrttt,  or  Seven 
Bnithera,  of  Pliny  and  Strabo.  The  Greek  geographer  aeema 
ij  make  the  Atlas  mountains  commence  at  Cotes,  no«r  Cape 
'  S^Kutet andcontuiuaalongthaiflJanltcaideof thecontinent. 
(I'ompare  Strabo,  p.  8<S,  and  Pliny,  v.  i.)    Phny  says  tlmt 
tne  Greeks  gave  the  nunu   il  Anipiclusia,  tho  N'ine 'I'ract, 
u  the  headland  wlneli  uc  now  call  Cape  bpartel.  Sirabu 
Siives  no  name  to  ttie  tnountain-rango  stretching  eastward 
and  in  the  interior  from  Cotes  to  the  Syrtes;  but  he  de- 
icnbee  it.  to^fcther  with  tlte  ranges  parallel  to  it,  aa  inha- 
I  kited  fiat  br  tba  Maurtuii  or  Itaifa,  and  in  tha  intarior  by 
^  tbeOMali. 

ATL.iS,  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  m  named  he- 
•  luse  It  »UAl^ns  the  globe  of  the  head.    Itdifl'ers.  m  i><3veral 
I  luportant  circumstances  flrom  uil  the  other  vertobno  that 
ater  into  the  composition  of  the  spinal  column ;  because 
A  has  diitiiwi  and  peculiar  offices  to  peribrm.   It  has  to 
I  M^port  tha  band*  and  to  allow  it  the  povtr  of  aKaMiiing 
I  two  difflwiht  kinds  of  notion,  vic^  a  motion  fainmri%  and 
I  bvrkwardft.  or  that  of  tiexion  and  extension  ;  and  a  rotatory 
I  mution,  or  tiie  (»w<;r  uf  descnbinn  a  certaia  jwrtion  of  a 
,  "'jcle,  as  It  ili'tj    i,v.;,  ,1  It  turns  from  side  to  side.  Tbcsn 
I  Qutieas  8fc  accwmpiiabed  by  the  peculiar  mode  in  which 
tka  bead  ia  oonwrtad  to  tha  aflaa,  and  tha  atlaa  to  the 


second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  the  vertebra  dentala  or  oxtr. 
The  head  t>  so  united  with  the  atlas  as  to  form  a  per- 
fect binge  joint,  that  im  a  joint  which  admits  of  flexioa 
and  eictension.  or  a  notion  forwardt  and  backvarda.  Tha 

second  vertebra,  the  dcntnta,  f  rming  a  pivot  on  which  the 
atlas  turns,  and  therefore  called  axis,  is  united  with  the 
atlas  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  perfect  r  i  i  ri 
joint,  or  a  joint  which  admits  of  a  rotatory  motion.  Tlie 
head  being  firmly  connected  with  the  atlas  at^  rarried 
nmnd  with  it  whenever  the  Ulter  turns  upon  its  axis,  itia 
plain  that  by  the  oonbinatkm  of  the  two  Jainta,  namely, 
the  hinge  joint  and  tho  rotation  joint,  roe  head  can  bo 
move<l  in  every  direction,  forwards,  backwards,  and  from 
side  to  side.  In  the  construction  of  these  johits,  siuh  is  the 
perfection  of  the  mechanism,  that  these  combined  motions 
are  attained  to  the  utmost  extent  and  are  performed  with 
the  greatest  ease ;  the  oonnexioa  of  the  difierent  parts 
with  each  Other  fiirnis  a  union  of  amaxing  strength  and 
security ;  and  at  die  same  tinie  certain  organs  of  estrema 
delicacy  and  of  vital  importance  are  eflToetuallr  guarded 
from  injury.  Hut  l!ie  peculiar  adaptations  by  which  these 
objects  are  effectiMl  cannot  ho  undery.ttod  until  the  stnicturo 
of  the  s]>iiial  column  has  been  explained:  we  shall  there- 
fore postpone  an  account  of  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
atlas  and  axis  until  the  q^aal  ooluoitt  ia  daieribed.  [Sao 

BptllAL  COLVMir  J 

ATLAS,  a  rolieetlon  of  Maps;  so  colled  probably  in 

allusion  to  the  inylhi)hi"ical  figure  of  Atlas  represented  as 
bearing  the  world  upon  nis  shoulders,  symbolical  of  Mount 
Alias. 

Boucher,  in  his  Glotsary,  f.sjM,  the  wonl  seems  to  lie 
derived  from  tho  Ckfrman,  in  which  language  atlatt  meant 
satin ;  because  a  collection  of  mapa  is  usually  nado  of  a 
smeoCh  satin  paper. 

ATMOSPHERE,  from  the  f!rce1c.  lir^c,  and  vfalpa. 
spfifre  of  vapour,  is  the  whole  Ixidy  i  f  uir  or  other  mixture 
ot  fiases  which  en\elojies  a  planet.  We  shall  here  devote 
ourselves  exclusively  to  that  which  surrounds  the  earth, 
merely  observing,  that  we  have  mora  or  less  reason  to 
suppoae  atmosphereSk  in  density  canparable  to  that  of  tha 
earth,  enveloping  the  Sun,  Venna,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn;  and  nona  Ibr  flia  Moon.  Sae  theaa  aavaral 
names. 

Tlio  sul'jcrt  of  the  atmosphere,  treate<l  in  all  its  extent, 
would  lead  us  much  too  far;  we  shall  thervlure  confine  our- 
selves to  the  dcscriptba  of  its  average  state.  We  have 
already  disetased  the  prafiertiea  of  iia  constituent  material 
in  the  article  Air,  ami  we  nnst  ftnther  reftr  aa  fellows, 

both  f"rr  snhjerts  which  wc  cannot  here  enter  njwn,  a.-i  well 
as  for  extensions  of  various  poiiils  which  n.Ubt  bv  inci 
denlnlly  inentioned. 

For  the  general  subject  of  the  atmmphere,  aa  connected 
with  the  weedwr,  see  Mbtkokologv,  Hyguomktrv, 
Tkhfikatiibs,  and  articles  onmrticular  subjects,  such  as 
ErAroRATtoir.  Daw,  RAt:r.  wtim,  AmtonA  BouAtie. 

Hk  VT,  KT.ErTniCITY  (AxMO^PIttRIC).  &c.  &c. 

For  the  atmosphere  as  a  nuilumi  of  communication 
(takin;^  this  wonl  in  its  widest  sense  I,  sec  AcotJ.sTiCS, 
AsRODYrf AMics,  Balloon,  Windmill,  Sail.  For  its 
eflbela  npon  animal  and  vegetable  life,  see  RssriRATioN, 

VlSKTATtOir,  AzfTlSSPTICS,  DSCOMFOSITION.     FoT  the 

eileets  of  the  ImMnderable  subatanoea  upon  it,  and  tin 

vrsti,  see  Hkat,  ELiiCTRtciTV,  Rkfraction.  For  instru- 
ments used  to  measure  its  state,  see  Baromitbr,  Thkr- 

MOMKTER,    MaNOUKTKR,     EUDKiM  liTK  It,  HYOKOMKrUt; 

and  tor  its  uses  in  the  investigation  of  the  elevations  ui 
different  parte  of  the  earth,  aae  BAMMBTt*,  BtlGBTi 
(Mkasurxhkmt  or). 

The  atmosphere,  in  (ta  average  state,  must  he  considered 
as  a  body  of  air  rcvolvin|;  with  tho  earth.  This  gives  tie 
several  strata  an  increasing  velocity,  as  we  recede  mm  the 
earth  B  axis.  For  instance,  at  tlic  equator,  the  air  (if  any) 
which  is  twice  as  distant  fmiu  the  ceaire  of  tlie  earth  as  the 
surface,  must  revolve  with  twice  the  actual  velocity  of  tho 
air  at  the  surftee.  This  consideration  shows  positively  that 
the  atmosphere  tfritich  really  accompanies  and  revolves  w  ith 
the  earth  cannot  certainly  extend  in  the  smallest  qnantihr, 
above  20,000  miles  (Vom  the  snrfacc.  For  M  that  heitnt 
the  tendency  to  recede  from  the  centre,  known  by  the  name 
of  r^ntrifugal  force,  would  counterbalance  the  weight,  or 
tendency  of  particles  towards  the  earth,  and  at  ngfaer 
disUuicea  would  overcone  it  entirely. 

BatveaieiNttlMnfbie  toeoneludetlnl  there  must  he 
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dr.  more  or  less,  revolving  mth  //w  earth  up  to  so  great  a 
lUni^ht  Forty  or  fifty  miles  u  supposed  to  be  the  limit 
which  it  attaioi.  Pravioiuly.  h(W«v«r,  to  entering  upon 
thii  question,  it  is  naterinl  to  know  whether  we  are  to  eon* 

lidar  air  a«  infinitely  diviiible  or  not.  By  which  we  mi-nn, 
it  it  possible  for  air'to  l)e  r.iri'f.i-d  to  any  extent  whatever, 
and  still  ])reserve  threat  chardcteristic,  namely,  mutual 
repulsion  aiming  its  several  parts  ?  We  mip^ht  mention 
various  ar>juments  drawn  from  the  atomic  theory,  but 
Dr.  WidlMtoD  iPhU.  Trant.  1822)  has  dtacuMed  this 
subject  in  a  fbrm  wbksh.  white  it  iddt  eoioe  foroe  to  the 
atomic  theory  itself,  for  reasons  unconnected  with  our  sub- 
ject, furnishes  a  very  stions  presumption  for  the  finite 
extent  of-  the  atmoipher*.  TUe  fUtowing  ia  «  syiM|Na«  of 
his  argument. 

If  there  be  air  throughout  the  universe,  we  are  obliged  to 
suppose  that  every  planet  wouldooUeot  an  atiooaphersaiouiMl 
itcelf,  proportionate  to  iti  ctlraetinf;  power.   In  thia  OMe, 


we  know  that  Jupiter,  at  whose  surf.ice  the  force  of  gra- 
vity must  be  much  txreater  than  at  that  of  our  earth,  would 
collect  a  powerful  atmospliere  around  him.  Tlie  effect  of 
the  refraction  of  light  through  this  atmosphere  would 
become  vts>iblc  in  the  approach  of  the  satellites  to  the 
planet,  when  they  dinppear  behind  his  diiw,  and  would 
cause  a  sensibte  leiardation  in  their  late  of  appmneh.  No 
such  ri>t;ii<lation  I'an  be  observed  in  the  smallest  sensible 
de-jri'i- ;  and.  cunsequenlly,  Jupitor  has  no  such  atmosphere, 
li'ir  thf  means  of  collecting  it :  consc<|uentl_v,  air,  ^U(•!l  as  we 
have  at  the  earth,  i»  not  diffused  in  any  degree  ot  rarcfac- 
tion  through  the  whole  solar  system.  Dr.  Wollaaton  ar- 
goM  that  tfaja  llnita  chaneter  of  the  atmosphere  is  more 
conformable  to  the  atomic  ibeory  than  to  that  of  the  infi- 
nite ilivl>ibility  of  matter,  since,  in  the  first  case,  a  boundary 
is  jjoiisihle,  and  will  exist  at  the  point  where  the  weight  of 
a  single  atom  is  us  great  as  the  repulsive  force  of  the  me- 
dium ;  w  hile  in  the  latter  case  it  is  dilhcult  to  see  the  possi- 
bility of  any  boundary. 

It  baa  lately  been obaerved,  that  Encke'scomet  afmeara,  in 
auccesiiverevolutiona,  to  »how  in  a  slight  degree  tho  effect 
of  >  itne  medium  resistini,'  its  motion;  and  we  believe  the 
same  ihin^'  has  very  lately  been  said  of  that  of  Biela.  It 
uu<;ht  therefon;  appear  that  the  preceding  argument  is  weak- 
ened in  forca  by  this  eirciunstance,  or  r/r^  rm«i,  smce  the 
large  planets  might  collect  sensible  atmospheres  of  the  resist- 
ing Huid,  whatever  it  bo.  But  on  thia  we  must  observe,  that 
supnosing  tbefaetof  tfiefenating  medinm  to  h*  established 
(and  several  astronomers  arc  m  that  opinion),  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  is  common  air,  or  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  il  ill  the  proportion  of  its  density  to  its  elastic  power. 
On  the  cuntrary.  lite  facts  ub^rved  with  regard  to  the 
motion'  of  the  planets  (which  show  no  signs  w  hatever  of  a 
resisting  medium),  and  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  comets 
themaenes  (thiough  which  very  faint  stars  may  be  seen), 
justify  us  in  euppostng  that  the  resisting  medium  may  be 
of  a  V  cry  hi{^  degree  of  elasticity  as  compared  with  air ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  planets  actually 
may  have  almosplieres  of  this  same  medium,  not  sensible  to 
our  instruments,  on  account  of  the  very  small  increase  of 
density  which  is  suiUcient  to  counterbalance  the  action  of 
a  planet.  To  elucidate  tbia  rolgeet,  ie«  BLAaricirr,  Fluid, 

<E(.ASTIC). 

The  preceding  ur^zumenta  go  to  show,  that  even  sup- 
posing the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  uniform 
throughout,  there  in  no  inconsistency  intiiv  supposition  of  a 
finite  atmosphere.  But  aver)'  strong  presumption  in  lavour 
of  such  an  hypothesis  is  derived  from  the  rapid  decrease 
of  temperature  which  takes  place  as  we  reoraa  ftom  the 
iurlboe  of  the  earth.  The  law  of  this  decreaM  w  aniiraly 
unknown  to  us ;  at  least  we  cannot  even  guest  at  tha  (bm 
it  .issumes  in  the  higher  rei^ions  of  the  mass  of  air.  To 
this  i  irx  umstanre  it  is  owing  tiiat  all  we  can  say  upon  those 
rc-i^iuns  must  he  htile  more  than  speculation.  Near  the 
earth,  even  at  great  elevations  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
we  cannot  say  that  observed  tcmpuratures  correctly  lupre- 
•ant  the  law  of  the  atmosphara :  fur  example,  wa  catmot 
•ay  that  the  avenge  temperatuve  of  Quito,  wbldi  i«  more 
than  5000  feet  above  the  sea-levol,  is  the  averaso  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  9000  feet  abrirc,  and  mwr,  \\\h  sea.  Tiie  only 
observation  wortiiy  of  any  confidence  is  thai  of  Gay-Lussac, 
taken  during  his  cekbrateil  a>cenl,  ut  a  height  ol  69!:>U 
natiUB,  or  76J4  yard*  above  the  sea  level.  The  diifercncc 
of  temperature  between  air  at  the  surfaoe  and  at  the  height 
|iwtiBBiiti«iM4«w4C}'  of  tlw««nttgi«detlMnMMter,  or 


nearly  72^' of  Fahrenheit.  Tbis,ifthedecreaaeof  temperstut-e 
he  uniform,  gives  a  dimmution  of  1' of  Fahrenheit  for  evoty 
105  yards,  or  of  l"  eentigrada  tat  vnxy  173  metres  of  «la- 
vatton. 

The  following  table  was  deduced  by  Hutnboldt  from 
vari  ous  observations.  It  will  sci\c  to  show  how  I'ar  the 
temperatures  of  clevatetl  regions  on  the  earth  agrees  with 
those  of  the  same  height  in  the  atmosphere,  as  deduced  from 
the  preceding.  The  tlrst  column  is  the  height  of  the  Umd 
alxive  the  level  of  the  soa  (in  metres; ;  the  second,  the  neAn 
temperature  (centigrade)  at  and  near  the  equator ;  die  third, 
the  same  in  about  45''  of  latitude.  The  lliermometcir  used 
is  the  centigrade;  (4*)  means  above,  and  (— )  below,  the 
fraaiing  point. 
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From  the  preceding  table,  it  appetra  that  at  the  eqaator, 
on  the  average  of  4872  metres,  a  riweof  187  metres  given 

a  fall  of  r  centigrade.  But  tlie  fall  is  more  rapid  in  the 
higher  regions  than  lu  the  luwcr.  I  roin  0  to  UMU  luc-trua 
of  elevation,  an  elevation  of  214"  produces  a  fall  of  1";  but 
from  2923"  to  4872",  an  elevation  of  162**  does  the  saaoe. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  Bnita  extent  of  the  ait- 
mosphera,  derived  from  the  preeeduig^  ia  as  fiilhiwa.  If  vtt 
suppoee  an  elevation  of  SOO  yards  lo  produee  a  fUl  of  1*  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  (which,  a*  wc  liavi'  seen,  Is  likely 
to  full  shuit  of  the  truth,  that  is,  to  ^ive  the  higher  rcijiona 
of  the  atmosphere  a  higher  temperature  than  tliey  really 
have) ;  it  follows,  that  at  a  height  of  forty  miles  tihove  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  temperatUTO  Of  the  air  must  b«  350^ 
of  Fahranbeit  below  that  of  the  sea*  or  oertainly  more  than 
aOtf"  bdow  the  fraesing  point.  There  is  the  itrongiast 
reason  to  suppose  that  no  <:as  we  know  of  would  preserve  its 
giisietnis  st.ite  ut  lliis  low  temperature,  hut  would  become 
li(iuid  :  and  though  no  ^ms  \  r\  \i'->-\\  n  ^iJ- lujuid  by 
reduction  of  temperature,  yet  several  have  been  reduced  to 
that  state  by  cold  and  pressure  united. 

If,  then.  w»  auppoae  the  atmosphere  of  finite  extent,  itx 
form  must  be  nearly  that  of  an  oUata  apbcioid,  the  Ifraacr 
axis  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  earth  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  must  pro<luce  certain 
small  atmospheric  tides;  and  the  tides  of  the  S4'a,  which  arc 
constantly  disturbing  the  base  on  which  the  atmosphere 
rests,  must  produce  periodical  alterations  of  form  in  the 
latter  also.  If  any  auch  exist,  sensibly,  tbey  may  he  de- 
tected by  the  bamnetar;  ibr,  eet^rit  par^mt,  any  iaorM«e 
inthe  be^bt  of  the  superincumbent  column  of  air  must  Ix* 
accompanied  by  a  small  increase  in  the  height  of  the  c  Jiui- 
terhalaiicint;  column  of  mercur).  Laplace  was  the  first 
who  examined  tins  curious  branch  oi  the  subject.  He 
showed  by  analysis  that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon 
could  produce  no  permanent  effect  upon  the  currents  of  f  be 
atmosphere;  for  instance,  such  aa  the  trada^winda.  He 
also  showed  that  the  diunial  ooeillations  caused  by  the 
above-mentioned  attrtietions  would  only  produce  a  very 
small  effect  upon  the  barometer  in  fai't,  le.ss  than  one 
luiUunetre,  or  !-2^th  of  an  luch.  The  reduction  of  a  lar^e 
number  ot  observations  ^ave,  at  first.  "055  of  a  milUmctrf>  for 
the  quantity  in  question;  those  of  another  set  gave'OIS; 
from  which  Laplace  concluded,  taking  into  aceount  t}>e 
smallneiaof  the  quantities,  and  the  degree  of  probabilitv 
which  could  be  attached  to  results  so  different,  that  the 
niUe  existence  of  the  atmosi)henc  tide  was  doubtful.  In 
the  meanwhile,  however,  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  baro- 
meter has  Ix'cn  lomplefely  estal>lished  by  observntlcnin 
made  in  several  difl'erent  places.  But  the  law  and  qiiaik- 
tity  of  this  oecillation  appearato  vaiy  ao  much  with  latitude*, 
cUmate,  and  other  circumstanoes,  that  no  positive  con- 
elusion  ean  yet  be  drawn,  either  to  the  exclusion  of  atmo- 
spheric; tiJf,  pro])erl\  so  called,  or  the  adoption  of  any  orher 
cause  in  conjunction  with  it.  l*rofes.wr  Forbes  ( /?<^>yr/  o' 
Bnltsh  A\son  iti<in.  p.  v'^iti)  has  diicussed  all  tlie  (.>bsorv^ 
tiuiis,  and  lias  given  u  turmulu  which  represents  them 
tolerably  wall. 

The  average  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  found  to  be 
the  same,  or  very  nearly  so.  at  any  one  place  from  year  m 
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r,  notwithstanding  the  varioas  tampomry  alterations 
arising  from  meteorological  cauaea.  But  it  is  not  yet  accu- 
ratelj  determined  in  a  kuffieiaiit  manber  of  places  to  settle 
th*  qa94iion.  wlieiher  it  ia  the  lame  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
thimq^wt  the  globe  or  not  Indeed,  it  is  ohvioiu  that  it 
inu»t  always  he  ditlicuU  i  ide  whether  un  observed 

differcnf*  in  ihe  mean  Lei^ai  of  tlio  liarouicter  at  two 
pl.ii-.  -  (in  l  .iiil  arises  from  (lifTervace  of  Icvl-I,  or  from  llu- 
atmo.^pLerc  lUclf.  The  mean  height  of  the  barotuvlor  in 
London  ia  stated  at  29*88  iidlM;  at  Paris,  where  it  has  been 
detMnunad  with  gnat  aoeaner*  it  ia  756  miUiiiietre»,  or 
S9*77  inehea.  The  fbHoiringtahfea  (oxMMstod  from  Pouillct, 
lUemenM  <U  Physique)  give  the  be**!  view  of  the  slate  of  the 
atmosphere  atone  place  vtliiili  hu.-.  \vi  been  ofTurcd  to  the 
public.  They  were  mailc  at  Paris  between  the  years  181G 
and  1827.  The»e  heights  are  given  m  millimetres,  lOdO 
of  which  make  the  metre  of  39*37079  Engli^ih  inches,  iu 
which,  however  (though  this  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  no- 
tice), the  metre  is  supposed  to  have  the  temperature  of  the 
freezing  point,  and  the  )  ard  that  of  62^  Fahrenheit.  The 
fiKures  75.  when  pljecii  at  the  top,  are  common  to  all  the 
column,  and  are  to  lie  ]>rerixeil  to  tlie  whtile  luitnlier  in  each 
line:  thus  t be  average  UiL-ight  of  the  baroiQetet  at  Vaii>>  m 
a  north-west  wind  is  758*67  millimetres.  We  have  let  the 
tables  atand.  as  in  the  work  cited,  without  attempting  to 
comet  tome  evident  anell  misprints  in  the  laet  figiuet. 
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3. — iSetm  iuighie  of  the  barometer  for  each  month  of  the 
year,  from  the  mean  qf  the  year*  1816-1826,  at  9  in  t/ie 
J,  3 IM  the  t^/iemooH,  and  9  in  the  tvemmtr. 
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As  we  ndvance  higher  in  the  atmosphere,  the  barometer 
bils ;  aud  the  ij^iuiititjr  of  t*:*  fall  is  used  to  ascertain  the 


hcijjht  K-s^-cndcl.  The  method  of  doing  this  will  l)e  ex- 
plained in  the  article  IIeiuhts  (Mrasurkmbnt  or);  we 
notice  it  hero  in  order  to  mention  a  circurostanre  which 
shows  that  our  knowledge  of  tue  geiieral  eoDditiooa  of  the 
atmosphere  has  not  beeit  oveteteted.  In  order  to  eonitniet 
the  formula,  it  is  necc^iiary  to  take  into  aerount  the  rhmi 
nution  of  the  weight  of  the  nir,  not  only  from  ii^  mret action, 
hut  ul-n  I'mtn  its  increasing  distance  from  the  earth,-  tl:e 
variation  of  elastic  force,  as  well  from  rarefaction  a.-^  Irom 
change  of  teraperature,— the  alteration  of  density  in  the 
mereurjr  itself  arising  from  the  altemtion  of  tempenture.— 
and  10  use  the  Ibrmiila  in  diflinent  lotitudee,  the  variation  of 
the  force  of  gravity  on  the  earth's  surface.  In  our  igno- 
rance of  the  variation  of  the  temperature,  it  is  usual  to 
allow  to  the  whole  rolvimti  of  air  cfnitained  between  the 
points  of  observation,  the  a\erage  ttnntK'rature  of  its  upper 
and  lower  extremities.  Tliis  is  the  most  doubtful  part  of 
the  procesH ;  and  os  a  venflcution,  recourse  ia  had  to  the 
comparison  of  heights  measured  by  the  barometer,  and 
alio  bjr  the  processes  of  trigonometi^*.  It  is  thus  found 
that  a  co-cfllcient  which,  when  deduced  fVom  theory  alone, 
is  lg:^^7  -46,  ;ii)pear»  from  a  numV)er  nf  hei<:htH  measured 
trigiinomelrically  to  be  18336,  diHisniig  Irotu  the  Ibrmer 
only  by  about  its  18.000th  part.  This  shows  the  effect  of 
temperature  to  be  aufficientiy  well  taken  into  account,  for 
such  heights  aa  we  can  iiiBMim»  by  the  preceding  sup* 


In  the  article  Aik  some  Tcasona  were  shown  fbr  supposini^ 

that  it*  compnnont  parts  wen-  not  united  rhetiii'-aliv,  but 
only  mixed.  This  opinion,  which  is  now  almost  univeri^ally 
adopted,  has  given  rise  to  nniuuis  oti  the  cnustitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  differing  entirely  from  those  of  nil  ehem!iit<» 
down  to  the  present  day.  Altwii  ftwiul  to  prevail  m  the 
mixture  of  gaiee^  and  vapomit  m  mivenal  aa  the  one  de- 
•erihed  in  Ae  erticb  At>,  relative  to  the  expansion  orMng 
from  temperature — namely,  that  two  jr^'i-s  in  a  state  of 
mixture  exercise  no  influence  otie  Hp^)n  tl>e  dtljer,  except 
communication  of  temperature,  hut  that  oacli  is  dispoMd  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  if  Uie  other  were 
not  present  Thus  it  la  Ibttnd.  entirely^  contrary  to  all  prO' 
vioui  notiom,  that  no  pieaaitn  of  dry  air  ttpen  water  exerti 
the  least  influence  in  preventing  the  Ihrmation  tit  steam, 
which  goes  on  exactly  as  if  the  spare  ahove  were  a  vacuum, 
and  continues  until  further  evaporation  is  stopped  by  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  alremh/  m  tiiril.  It  is  f  und  that  no 
pressure  of  one  gaacan  confine  auuther  in  \\ater  ;  but  that 
supposin<^  a  botUe  partly  full  of  water,  the  g.ns  conflned  in 
the  water  will  eacapa  to  die  aorflKe  and  distribute  itself  in 
precisely  the  seme  way  as  if  die  other  gas  were  not  piesent. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the  action  commnnlv  raited 
mechanical  cannot  take  phu'e,  or  that  a  streuiu  of  hulrot'en 
"  liid  net  truuhle  the  air;  hut  <nily  tliat  the  pernianent 
settlement  of  one  gas  is  not  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
presence  of  another,  so  long  as  no  ehemirtil  action  is  excited. 
From  this  principle.  Mr.  Dalton  (PAt/.  Tram.  i826),taUng 
into  consideration  tiM  presumptions  which  exist  against  the 
ehemietU  union  of  the  mgredienta  of  the  atmosphere,  infers 
that  the  atmosphere  does  not  consist  altogether  of  the 
compound  rulK'a  air,  hvit  that  the  ntlroien  iitmospfi rrr  is 
higher  than  the  oxygen  atmmf there.  In  fact,  if  there  be  no 
chemical  union,  the  above  law  of  the  mixture  of  gnses 
requires  ua  to  allow  that  each  is  an  atmosphere  independent 
of  I  lie  other,  and  that  the  two  are  most  probably  of  unequal 
heights.  From  some  conaiderations.  into  which  we  cannot 
hero  enter,  Mr.  Dalton  thinks  that  the  actual  pressures 
exerted  by  the  oxyueii  and  nitrocen  are  in  the  projinrtions 
ofthc  rolwnex  occujueJ  hy  them  [see  AmJ.  that  is  as  J  to4  ; 
and  concludes  that  the  o.rygen  atmos-phere  extends  to  38 
miles  in  heiuhl,  that  of  nitrotrrn  to  54  miles,  that  ofrrtrhonic 
acid  to  lu  nnlcs,  atid  that  ot  aqueous  vapour  to  .'.0  miles. 
It  roust  however  be  observed,  that  tbe  stale  of  the  carbonic 
edd  of  the  atmoophere  is  v«>ry  variable ;  that  there  is  not 
the  same  quantity  by  night  i  1  <  day,  in  moist  weather  as 
HI  dry  ;  and  that  the  higher  strau  of  the  atmosphere  contain 
move  of  it  than  (lie  lower*  wbieh  may  arise  from  rapid 
absorption  by  the  earth. 

Against  the  hyijothesis  just  described,  it  might  perhaps 
be  aaaertsd  that  tha  air  wbieb  Oay-Lussoc  brought  down 
from  a  height  of  more  than  four  miles  was  not  found  to 
differ  from  that  oftlie  earth's  surface  in  the  pmp  mion  of  its 
oxygen  to  its  nitrotren,  which  would  be  the  rase  if  the 
oxygen  atmosphere  diminished  in  density  niori'  than  i: 
proportkm  to  the  diminution  of  that  of  the  nitrogen  or 
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wiee  iwrvdL  W«  do  not  know  whethtr  th»  ex|»eriment  of 

H-  Gay-Lussac  was  iDiide,  or  cnoii  inti'inleil  in  1>e  tnude, 
with  that  degree  oC  iLi'LuriKv  whu-h  uuukl  ju»ut>  lU  being 
coniiikrod  a  ttst  of  Mr.  Daltoii  s  theory ;  but  in  any  case  it 
U  an  experiment  which  it  is  vory  de:»irable  to  repeat. 

The  total  quantity  of  the  atmosphere  (if  the  mean  height 
of  dw  baromoter  at  Paris  bol4  good  for  all  otb«:  plaoaa)  it 
•  little  leaa  tban  ike  nilltonth  part  of  tho  whole  man  of  the 

enrth,  ^i;iip  i::;ri2"  t!;c  nir;ui  d' n:^i:y  oT  the  latter  to  be  five 
and  a  hail  iuncn  tliut  ol  walur.  (PoittOftf  Mec.aniqui^, 
Sd.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  61U.) 

For  the  colour  of  the  atmosphere,  see  Sky.  For  the 
quantity  of  moiature  contained  in  it,  see  Hyoromktby. 

For  tba  biiloiv  of  atmoqiheckal  raaeaicbaa,  soe  the  fol- 
lowinier  namet,  Hiito,  CratiBiva,  GAtiLxo.ToRBiCKLLt, 

PasCAI,,  FLORI  Nf-l'  f  Arr.r!i^iiv  of),  HoYLK,  MaRIOTTK, 
pKltSTLtV,  SCHKKLK,  i>LACK,  i^AV01SlfcK,CAVKNDlsU,^C. 

Tlic  ac  tual  c*>ii>titution  of  llu  utinosphere,  whether  com- 
ptMod  of  mok'cules  exerting  a  repulsive  force  upon  each 
other  or  not,  must  remain  unsettled  until  some  mathema- 
tical bypotboMS  can  be  found  vhiebaball  aatbfjr  aU  elmwed 
phenomena.  That  ptobabilitiM  are  at  present  all  on  the 
side  of  the  molecular  or  atomic  hypothcsLs,  is  pretty  goiio- 
rally  admitted ;  and  the  repuliioii  of  Ike  soverul  parts  of 
air  is  a  fact  of  e%'ery-day  experience.  Nowton  entered 
upon  this  question,  and  shewed  (Principia,  book  li.  prop.  23) 
that  if  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  be  atomic,  and  if 
the  force  exerted  by  oa«h  partklo  extend  OQly  to  tboie 
nearest  to  it,  and  be  oithor  Qothins  or  iooonsideraU*  as  to 
all  Qtberit  that  then  the  observed  proportionality  of  the 
elastic  (broe  to  the  density  is  consistent  with  no  hypothesis 
except  thai  of  a  repulsive  force  inversely  proportional  to  the 
distances  of  the  particles  from  each  other ;  that  is,  which 
becomc<«  doubU;  wlien  the  distance  is  halved,  and  so  on. 
But  in  the  scholium  to  the  same  propositioni  be  taltes  notice 
of  the  impairfectiou  of  the  hypothesis,  and  doieriboa  his 
tbaeiy  M  n  IMtbematical  '  handle '  to  induce  philosophers 
to  consider  the  anbject  ftirtber.  The  molecular  theory,  on 
the  supposition  that  every  particle  repels  all  the  rest,  or,  which 
is  as  hkely  to  be  the  case,  has  alternate  spheres  of  attraction 
ami  repulMon,  is  bey(«dai>iMialiafth«^aeotat«t*4Mr ma- 
thematical analysis. 

For  the  state  of  atmospherieal  knowledge  up  to  1 808.  see 
Robertson.  Gtwral  View  (/  the  Natural  Hittory  cf  the 
Atmosphere.  Edinburgh,  1808;  from  thence  to  1822,  see 
D.iiiiell  s  Meteorological  I'. ssaye,  London,  1&22  ;  and  for  an 
acrount  of  what  has  been  lutely  done,  with  further  refer- 
enecs,  t»ec  Professor  Forbes' s  lirym  t  on  Meleorttlng^fititbt 
Rtpartu  nf  thf  Bntith  Aisocialton,  Londoo,  183.1, 

ATMOSPHERIC  AIR,  a  distinction  which  has  been 
miwved  after  the  neoassi^  fbr  it  baa  oaaaed.  In  the  time 
of  Prioitley  all  gasei  irafo  caUod  <iiiv,  and  common  air  was 
called  atmospheric  to  distinguish  it  from  vUal  air,  now 
yxyjien,  inflammtble  air,  now  hydrogen,  See,   [See  Am.] 

ATOLL,  or  ATOLLON,  is  a  name  Kivca  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  Makiives  to  the  detached  coral  formations  of 
wbidk  their  Archipeloffo  is  composed.  Tliey  are  commonly 
of  a  eirciUar  form  (too  roof  aaldom  aiceodinff  a  mile  in 
breadth),  (hm  flfleen  to  thir^  mOes  in  diameter,  and  rise 
pcr|)endirularly  from  an  unfathomable  depth.  The  open- 
ings which  oceasioually  occur  in  these  reefs  atford  passtpea 
for  vessels,  and  safe  anchorafio  is  found  in  tuany  within  I'le 
circumscribing  wall :  the  space  thus  included  is  oiteu  mter-  | 
»pcrsed  with  islands.  The  principal  of  thMe  islands,  however,  | 
are  always  sitiuted  on  Um  outar  naf;  thgr  abound  in 
eocoa-nut  tieea,  and  are  k>ng  and  nattow.  In  short,  they 
arc  of  the  same  nature  as  the  roral  f mr  nUuns  of  the  South 
Seas,  though  generally  oa  a  larger  siule ;  the  name  Atoll 
is  exclusively  usitl  among  the  Maldives. 

ATOM,  or  ATOMS  (ar»^»).  the  uUiniate  and  mdivi- 
sihlt  pa  rticles  of  matter,  from  a  Greek  compound,  signifying 
inditntiltle.  Anaxagoras,  the  praeaptoc  of  who 
died  in  the  year  428  b.c.,  imagined  tho  mmiber  of  riemsbts 
to  bt  neatly  if  not  absolutely  infin.tr.  and  that  the  ulti- 
mate atoma  composing  every  suL  :diua  were  of  the  i.aine 
kind  with  that  substance.    [ Sec  A n a x  a g o has.] 

Leucippus,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera,  who  Uounsheu  soon 
after  Anaxagoras,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  original  pro- 

rnder  of  what  haa  been  called  the  atomic  philosophy, 
was  adoptod  by  Domoeritua,  in  bia  Comogony;  and 
aflerwaida  by  Bpieunis,  to  whom  iu  celebrity  in  -.hietly 
o«bi|t'  The  Mlowing  account  of  this  doctrine  is  copied 
■Hnl^r.  Qood'a  Am*  qf  Natun,  and  is  a  ckar  and  coiKise 


sketeb  of  the  theory  eontafned  m  the  writings  of  Cpicunis 

and  his  followers  :  — 

'The  al./iiue  iihili)>o[);i\  of  E p'riirii >,  in  its  uwn:  ijiysiriu 
coniem|)laliun,  ali  ius  of  nutliin;;  hut  matter  anfl  ^pace. 
which  are  equally  infinite  and  unbounded,  which  have 
equally  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  from  different  ^^om- 
binatwns  of  which  every  viable  (brm  is  created.  Tbe:^ 
elementary  principles  have  no  eommon  property  with  each 
other:  for  wliatever  niattor  is,  lh::t  sp.ice  is  the  reverse  of ; 
and  whatever  space  is,  matter  is  the  contrary  to.  The  actu- 
ally solid  part.s  uf  ull  bodies,  therefore,  are  matter;  thcir 
actual  pores  Bpa£«;  and  tlic  parts  which  arc  not  altogether 
solid,  but  an  intermixture  of  solidity  and  pore,  are  sp.-ice  and 
matter  combined.  Anterior  to  tba  £irmation  of  th«  univene, 
apaeo  and  matlor  satisted  mieomhined.  or  in  their  pure  and 
elementary  state.  Space,  in  its  clcmentan,'  state,  is  absolulo 
and  perfect  void  ;  matter,  in  its  elemeiit.iry  state,  consists  uf 
inconceivably  minute  sei-ds  or  atoms  so  small,  that  tho 
corpuscuies  of  vapour,  light,  and  heat  are  compounds  of 
them  ;  'and  so  solid,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  broken  or 
abraded  by  any  coDcussioB  or  violenoe  whatever.  The  ex- 
press figure  or  these  primaiv  atoma  la  varions:  thei«  are 
round,  sauarc,  pointed,  jagged,  as  well  as  many  other  shapeii. 
These  snapes.  however,  are  not  divorsificd  to  infinity;  but 
the  atoms  themselves  of  each  existent  shape  are  infinite  or 
innumerable.  £v8rv  atuui  is  ]>u«sti»!i«d  of  certain  intrinsic 
powers  of  motion.  Under  the  old  school  of  Democritus,  the 
perpetual  motions  benoo  prodooed  were  of  two  kinds :  a  do* 
scending  motion,  flmn  tne  natural  ^vity  of  the  atoma ; 
and  a  rebounding  motion,  from  collision  and  mutual  clatih 
Besides  these  two  motions,  and  to  explain  certain  pheno- 
mena to  which  they  did  not  appcnr  i  i[iipetent.  and  \\hicl 
wi-re  not  accounted  for  under  the  uUI  system.  Epicurus  snp- 
pi)se<l  that  some  atoms  were  occasionally  possessed  of  a 
third,  by  which,  in  some  very  small  degree,  tney  dcsoendeil 
in  an  oblique  or  curvilinear  direction,  deviating  fnnn  the 
common  and  right  line  anomalously }  and  in  uia  iesp>>« 
resembUng  the  oscillations  of  tho  magnetio  needle. 

'These  infinite  groups  of  atoms,  flying  through  fill  time 
and  space  in  different  airection*,  and  under  difiercnt  laws, 
have  interchan>;cably  tried  and  exhibited  ^very  possible: 
mode  of  rencounter ;  sometiraes  repelled  from  each  other  by 
concussion,  and  sometimes  adhering  to  each  otlier  tlmm 
their  own  jajjgod  or  pointed  construolioa,  or  fiom  the 
casual  hitentioes  whkih  two  or  more  connected  atoms  must 
produce,  and  which  may  1  •  •  . uJ  iptcd  to  ih  ise  of  othi-r 
tigures,  as  globular,  oval,  or  square.  Hence  the  ongm  uf 
compound  and  visible  bodicB;  hence  ihe  ori^'in  of  lar(;e 
masses  of  matter ;  henoe.  eventually,  the  origin  of  the  worUl 
itself.  When  these  pitmary  atoms  are  cknaly  compacted, 
and  but  litiln  vacaity  or  apaoa  Uaa  batman,  they  produci> 
those  kinds  of  substanoea  whidi  we  donominate  solids,  as 

stones  and  metals  ;  when  they  are  loo.sc  and  disjointed,  uinl 
a  large  quantity  of  &pace  or  vacuity  is>  iulerposed,  Ibey 
exhibit  bodies  of  l.ix  texture,  as  wool,  water,  and  vapour. 

'The  world,  thus  generated,  is  perpetually  sustained  by 
the  application  of  fresh  tides  of  elementary  atoms,  flying, 
with  inoonoaivalde  rapidityt  through  aU  the  iufiniiy  of  spaec^ 
invisible  ftmn  their  minntenm,  and  oectipying  the  pc»u 
of  those  that  are  as  perpetually  flying  off.  Vet  nuilim^  is 
eternal  or  immutable  but  these  elemeuUry  seciU  or  atoms 
theinselvL's.  The  n-mp-  .iind  forms  of  matter  arc  nmtinuiilly 
decouiposiiig  and  dissolving  into  their  original  corpusciiles  ; 
to  this  there  is  no  exeeptyn  :  minerals,  vegetables,  and 
aniimdst  in  this  respect,  are  all  alike,  wbcn  they  ioeo 
thfir  present  make,  perishing  for  ever,  and  new  oombinn* 
tions  pnH'eediti^  from  the  matter  into  whirl:  'Iil  v  1.  -nlve. 
But  the  world  itself  is  a  conipi  und  lhous;li  not  ,.n  nr;jan- 
i/ed  bein^;  sustained  and  nourished,  like  or^^anized  bein^a, 
Irom  Lhu  material  pabulum  that  floats  through  tlie  void  of 
indniiiy.  The  world  itself  miMl,  tbercforo,  in  the  same 
manner  |ttrisb  *  it  bad  a  bagimiing«anid  it  wiU  bav«  an  euiL 
Iu  present  eresis  will  be  decompounded  j  it  will  return  to 
Its  orii^inal,  its  elementaijr  atonu;  and  ntv  «orlda  trill  aris» 

from  Its  destruction. 

"Space  is  infinite,  matciial  atoms  are  infinilc,  hut  tl. 
world  is  not  in&nite.  This,  then,  is  nut  the  only  world,  iioi. 
the  only  material  system  that  exists.  The  cause  that  haa 
produced  ibis  visible  system  is  competent  to  produce  otlieta 
it  baa  been  acting  pernetoally  firmn  all  eterai^  t  vaA  thera 
are  other  wor1di«  and  o|lMr  ayatama  of  wondii  exbting 
around  us.' 

During  the  most  llonriaiiiof  paiiodi  of  tim  <anek  phOo 
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•ophy,  thii  dodrilM  «f  niBtlar  eoosudog;  of  an  assemblage 
«f  indivisible  partldflt  tMSM  to  bave  its  {{lottad  uxt&r 
Ttmus  modifiea^ps;  the  idea  of  one  elemeotarT  matter 

deriving  its  form  and  properties  from  the  shapeLand  union  of 
the  particles  composing  it,  is  a  Mtupliflcation  of  the  doctriiia 
of  Anaxiigurus.    (See  Dr.  Daubeny  on  i/ie  Atomic  Thfinnj.) 

Without  eiiterin<^  into  an  account  of  the  opmionf  enter- 
tained by  other  philosophers  on  this  aH^truse  sulgect,  ve 
■bUI  eomliiide  villi  tfaa  ibiloving  fioin  Sir  Istoc  Newton  t— 
*  AU  things  eoiiiidet«d.  it  leenii  pobable,  that  <3od,  tn  the 
beginning,  formed  natter  in  solid,  massy,  Iiard,  impene- 
trable, moveable  partifles,  of  such  sizes,  flj^'ure*.  and  with 
fuch  other  prop.>rtie9,  and  in  such  prnporlj  :i  i  i  |; are,  as 
taost  conducod  to  the  end  for  which  he  iurmed  them ;  and 
that  these  pmailhw  particles,  beig^'Mlidt.  are  incomparably 
haider  tbaa  anj  pomu  bodiaaeoBMMDdod  of  tbain:  naiB 
•omjbaidaanatwtaimrwhrMiVtftpieoes;  nooHimrf 
power  Ix  inp:  able  to  divide  what  God  taiBMlC  Btade  ope  in 

the  first  rreation.* 

ATOMIC  THEORY,  in  chemistry,  sometimes  termed 
the  doctrine  of  de/uute  proportioru.  This  very  important 
tbeoty.  founded  on  wcU-ascertainod  facts,  btia  bestowed  on 
Bodern  ehewiatrj  an  almost  mathematical  degree  of  preci- 
sna.  The  hypothetkal,  which  ia  to  be  distinguished  from 
tbe  experimental  part  of  the  .nubject,  suppoi^es  that  chenu- 
cal  compounds  result  from  the  cumbuiatioM  of  the  uhimate 
at  nis  ot'  their  constituent  parts.  It  has  been  determined 
by  experiment,  and  the  fact  serves  as  the  bsuis  of  tbu 
theory,  lluit ft eenywund  body,  whvn  pure,  always  contains 
the  aane  pvoportions  of  ita  eoo^tuents*  thua  calcaneus 
tftt,  and  the  pure  pait  of  marble,  chalk,  and  limestones, 
consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  composed  of  the  same  propor- 
ti  >n»  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime  ;  the  carbonic  acid  ahvovs 
rantAins  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  and  oxy^ren,  and  tbo 
iimc  the  !«ame  proportions  of  ealctum  and  oxygen.  The  same 
liw  also  exists  with  regard  to  all  similarly-constituted  oxides, 
»ijlphurcts,  and  salts,  and  indaod  aa  to  all  chemical  com- 
pounds whatever,  whether  pvesebtod  lo  us  by  nature  or 
formed  by  art :  this  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  fundamental 
facu  upon  which  tbo  superstructure  of  the  atomic  theory 
h^i  been  raisc<l. 
Before  we  proceed  to.  detail  tbe  minutia)  of  the  theory,  it 
be  proper  to  ^ive  a  skt'tch,  though  a  slight  one»  of  tbe 
priacipal  discoveries  connected  with  the  subject 

The  earliciit  experiment*  whioh  could  have  served  as  a 
ha«»  f>>r  the  atomic  theory  are  those  of  Wcnsel,  a  Gorman 
rhemi-t.  who  published,  in  177',  a  work  On  the  Affinitiai  of 
BoditM  ;  the  experiments  detailed  in  it,  though  neglected  at 
the  time,  arc  now  acknowledped  to  posse?**  a  very  considcr- 
I'li/  dftrrei!  of  acc'irary.  The  author  slvnvod  that  wlien  any 
two  neutmi  salts  decomposed  each  other,  the  resuUitig  new 
fompionds  wore  exactly  neutral.  "The  very  attempt,'  re- 
marks DflpTboimaMi.  *  to  analyie  the  ■alto  was  an  acknow- 
Mtrroenfthat  Indies  vniled  «mh  each  other  in  definite  pro- 
p>Ttions;  and  these  definite  proportions,  had  they  been 
li>lio«ed  out,  wmihl  liave  ultimately  led  to  the  doctrine  of 
Bt<  !ns.'  {Hi<itoTij  if  ('hrrnixtry,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.) 

With  reference  to  this  subjwt,  it  is  ob'^erved  by  Sir  11. 
Davy,  that  'there  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Bryan 
Higgins,  Mr.  WilHsm  Higgins,  and  PruPessor  Rtefaler,  hints 
or  oondnaions  bearing  directly  on  tins  doetfltie.  Dr.  Bryan 
Higgins,  in  his  E±j)erimenU  and  Obtervationt  rrfalins;  to 
Ari'liiu*  Add,  firable  Air,  dm*"  inflammable  Air,  <^-c.  t^  r., 
j  -j'.iU-lipd  in  1 7H6,  eontend<-  tlint  idastic  fluids  unite  \^i!h 
each  other  in  limited  proportions  only  ,*  and  this  depenrU 
apon  the  combination  of  their  particles  or  atoms  with  tiie 
maMat  of  die  whtcb  surrauna  them  aa  m  atmosphere, 
and  makes  them  reptalsire  of  eaeh  other;  and  ha  distin- 


euishes  between  simple  elastic  fluids,  as  eoaposed  of  par- 
udes  of  tbe  same  kind,  and  compound  elastic  flirids.  as  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  parttclos  combined,  m  what  he  calls 
moleeules,  definite  in  quiuitity  themselves,  and  snmjondod 
l>T  definite  proportions  of  heat.  Ur.  Bryan  Higpins  s  no- 
tons  have,  1  belicrve,  nafer  been  rdened  to  by  any  of  tbe 
writers  on  tbe  slDinle  Ihaaty.  Mr.  William  Higgins's 
ebims  have,  on  tbe  contrary,  often  been  brought  forward. 
Yet,  when  it  is  recolleeted  that  this  gentleman  was  a  pnpil 
and  relation  of  Dr.  Bryan  Higeins.  and  that  his  work, 
caU«»d  th»?  Cmtparntirf  Vi-vr.  was  published  some  year* 
ifier  the  treatises  I  have  \\\<y  quoted,  and  that  Ins  notions 
are  almost  identical  (w\\\\  the  addition  of  this  circumstance. 
Aal  he  mentions  certain  elastic  fluids,  such  as  the  com- 
,  aomistiag  of  aWi  tvoy  ttrna,  fottr*  and  i?» 


partielea  of  oxygm  to  one  of  aaote),  it  is  difllenit  Hot  to 

allow  the  merits  of  prior  conception,  as  well  as  of  very  injje- 
nious  illustration,  to  the  elder  writer."  (Disoiurte  befon  th« 
Royal  S/jnelij,  1S2G.) 

In  ju»tice,  however,  to  Mr.  Higgins,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  news  wore  much  more  extended  than  those  of  Dr. 
Higgins;  fiw  it  appears  that  be  entertained  preciseir  tiia 
same  notion  of  nw  eompasitum  and  atomic  constitntioo  ot 
waCar  as  tiwt  now  generally  admitted,  in  this  country  at 
least.  In  his  Comparative  View  of  the  Phlogintir  'and 
Antiphlogistic  Thenrifi,  published  in  17?'(»,  p.  37,  he  says, 
'  As  two  ruhie  inches  of  tit,'ht  intlaramablo  air  require  but 
one  of  dephlogistieate<l  nir  to  condense  them,  we  must  sup- 
po<>o  that  they  contain  equal  number  of  divisions,  and  that 
the  difference  of  their  specific  gravitf  dapsndt  ebisflj  OD 
the  siaa  of  their  oltinaie  particles ;  orwenart  suppose  that 
the  nlttmata  partleles  of  light  inflammable  sfr  require  two 
or  three,  or  more,  of  dephlogisticated  nir  to  saturate  them. 
If  this  latter  were  the  cnie,  we  might  produce  water  in  an 
intermodiatft  state,  nswell  as  the  vitriolic  or  the  nitrous  ncid, 
which  appears  to  lie  impossible ;  for  in  whatever  proportion 
ve  mix  our  airs,  or  under  whatsoever  eifeunstances  wo  com 
bine  them,  the  laaolt  is  tamriaUy  tfaa  same.  This  Ukewisa 
may  he  observed  ^h  vesfieet  ta  tha  daeonposiiion  of  water. 
Hence  no  mav  in  tlv  conclude,  that  water  is  composed  of 
molecules  fonnt-ii  by  the  union  of  a  single  particle  of  de- 
phloKisticated  air  to  an  ultimate  particle  of  light  intlammabie 
air,  and  that  they  are  incapable  of  uniting  to  a  third  particle 
of  either  of  their  constituent  principles.' 

It  is  a  lemsriuhle  cueumstanco.  that  although  Mr. 
Higgins's  view  of  tbe  atomie  eonstitntion  of  the  llva  com- 
pounds of  oxygen  and  azote  is  that  which  is  even  now  very 
commonly  admilltd,  he  does  not  state  their  composition  ;  and 
his  ide.t  of  tlic  comparative  atomic  constitution  of  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  aci<U  is  decidedly  erroneous.  '  Inaeed,'  as 
remarked  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  the  discourse  above  quoted. 
'  neither  of  the  Higginses  attempted  to  express  the  gnaa- 
tities  in  which  bodies  combine  by  numbers. 

In  1 792,  Richter,  a  Prussian  chemist,  published  a  work 
called  Efementt  of  Stochitmetrie ;  or  the  Madhitnaties  of 
the  C/i^iral  Elements.  This  author  treated  the  subject 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  Wenzel  had  previously  done, 
but  extended  it  very  considerably  ;  he  endeavoured  to  de- 
termine the  capacity  of  snturtition  of  each  acid  and  base, 
and  to  indicate  by  numlx-rs  the  weights  which  mutually 
saturate  each  other.  He  pnblisbed  a  table  of  these,  but 
though  the  attempt  was  new  and  exceedingly  ingenioiH.  the 
results  were  far  from  accurate. 

The  discoveries  of  Proust,  a  French  chemist  who  waspro- 
r  ssor  of  chemistry  at  Madrid,  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  he 
being  the  first  person  who  attempted  an  accurate  analysis  of 
melallic  oxides.  He  found  that  metals  unite  only  witbda* 
terminate  praportioiis  of  oxygen.  ai>d  that  the  same  law  ex- 
isted with  sulphur  and  the  metab,  and  that  these  might  be 
stated  in  numbers :  his  opinin-  ■.•.  ,> re  strenuously  opposeU 
by  BcrthoUct,  but  their  acfuiaLV     now  >;cnerallv  adtnitted. 

In  the  year  1803,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Dalton,  o;M  u  i  iiester, 
communicated  to  the  Literary  and  Jfhilosophical  Society  of 
Manchester  an  essay  containing  an  outline  of  his  specula- 
tioBs  en  tiia  snUeet  of  tbe  composition  of  bodies  (Manchester 
Mematttt  seaend  series,  vol  t.  p.  WS).  Tha  following  year 
he  explained  bis  notions  on  the  subject  to  Dr.  Thomson, 
and  in  1 808  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  f^ew  System 
of  C/iejnieal  Philosophy,  in  which  he  •^■A'V  outline  of  his 
views  of  the  constitution  of  matter,  and  this  without  any 
acquaintance  with  what  had  bean  prarioaaly  dona  en  tm 
subieot  by  Higgins 

Dr.  Dritnn  was  unquestionably  the  first  who  laid  down, 
clearly  and  numerieally,  the  doctrine  of  multiples,  and  en- 
deavoured to  express  by  simple  numbers  the  weights  of 
bodies  believed  to  be  elementary.  He  announced  it  as 
a  general  rule,  that  '  when  only  one  combination  of  two 
bodies  can  be  obtained,  it  must  bo  presumed  to  be  a  binary 
one,  unless  some  cause  appear  to  the  contrary.'  Consist- 
ently with  this  law,  and  correctly  at  tha  time  it  was  writtan. 
Dr.  Dalton  regaidedwatsras  a  binary  compaudof  hidfogen 
and  oxygen,  and  the  relative  weights,  smca  eBifertad»  aia 
considered  as  one  to  eieht.  As,  then,  water  consists  of  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  and  an  ntom  of  otygen,  either  of  these 
elements  may  he  selected  as  unit)  ,  and.  in  fact,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  notice,  both  have  been  occasionally  employed  as 
such.  Dalton  fixed  on  hydrogen,  because  it  is  that  body 
which  tmttos  with  otiwn  in  the  smaUBslpaopoition:  thof^ 
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ibea.  we  hkv«  water  oompo&ed  of  one  of  hydrogen  by  weight, 
M*  ono  atom,  and  «ght  of  oxygon  by  weight,  or  ona  atom, 
and  in  all  eases  an  atom  of  bywigan  being  ropresantod  bjr 
1,  nn  atom  of  oxygen  will  be  represented  by  8 ;  and  tlieaa 

being  iho  ntomic  weight  of  the  elcnit-nts.  that  of  the  oom- 
pouad  mil  be  obtaiQed  by  adding  ihcm  tugulhcr,  thus — 

Hydngen  1  atom  e  1 

Oxygen     1  atom  =  8 

Water  1  atom  =  » 
Th».  weight,  then,  of  a  compound  atom  is  obtained  by  adding 
together  the  atomic  weights  of  it»  con»tituents.  Although 
nuu-y  eleinentAry  bodies  unite  with  bydlOgen,  there  are 
■ome  wjUah  do  not,  but  there  b  no  ona  whicb  doaa  not 
eombtne  either  wiA  hydrogen  or  wi^  oxygen  •  when, 
therefore,  the  hydrogen  standard  or  unit  fails  on  thi*  account, 
we  may  refer  to  the  atom  of  oxygon,  ami  detarmiuu  what 
weight  of  the  substance  in  question,  supposing  only  one 
compound  to  be  formed,  luiitea  with  «igiu  parts  by  weight, 
or  one  Htom  of  oxygen.  No«r  cadmium  is  a  metal  of  this 
doscriftion  ;  it  forma  no  eompoand  with  hydrogen*  and  only 
one  with  oxygen,  and  as  eight  parts  of  dlii  element  unite 
with  fifty-six  ol  the  metal,  to  f  irm  the  only  known  oxide  of 
it.  we  sny  llial  tins  aluinic  weight  of  cadmium  is  fifty-^, 
end  that  the  oxide  is  aoni|iowod  of 

Oxygen  ...  I  atom  =  8 

Caominm  ...  1  atom  »  58 

0\iilc  of  cailiiilu:!)  I  atom  0  1 
It  is,  however,  possible,  though  by  no  means  probable, 
that  such  an  inference  may  bo  incorreet*  fbr  the  oxide  in 
question  may  be  composed  either  of  two  or  more  atoms  of 
oxygen  united  with  one  atom  of  the  metal,  or  the  eonurary, 
insteud  of  whar  v<  nresuracd  to  be ;  but  the  error  may  be 
detected  by  txaunnnij;  the  proportion  in  which  the  metal 
unites  with  other  elcimtits,  whose  i;oinic  weight*  are 
already  determined.  The  atomic  weights  of  sulphur,  chio' 
rine,  and  eelenium,  are  respectively  16,  36.  and  40  :  now 
if,  in  a  aeiies  of  combinations  with  these  aubstanees,  the 
eam|Monds  containing  the  largest  proportion  ormetsl  were 
eoostituted  of 

Sulphur  16  Chluritie  36  Selenium  40 
Metal  56  Metal  58  Metal  56 
we  should  then  eonclude.  as  theee  agrse  with  the  eompo- 
sition  of  the  oxide,  as  above  given,  tbat  56  is  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  metal.  But  if  it  was  found  that  the  compounds 
in  question  containing  the  larget<t  proportion  of  metid  were 
eonaiituted  of 

Snlphnr  Id  Chtorine  36  Seleninm  40 
Metal  118      Metal   IIS      Metal  lit 

wo  slioulrl  coneludL'  that  the  altjinic;  weight  of  the  metal 
was  1 1 2,  and  consequently  tlmt  the  oxide  formed  of  8  oxy- 
gm  and  68  metal,  was  a  peroxide,  equivalent  lo  16 
alomsef  ogq^n  +  112=1  atom  of  metal. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  .ippi-arud  that  the  compound 
OOntainin^  the  largest  proportion  of  metal  consi>te']  of 
Sulphur  16      Chlorine  36      Seleoium  40 
Metal    28      Metal    S8     Metal  28 
«•  must  then  oonsider  the  oxide  eonnoMd  of  8  oxygen  and 
58  metal  as  a  $ub(Ketdg,  constituted  of  1  atom  of  oxygenag 
+  2  atoms  of  metal  -  5fi. 

This  mtlhod  of  pro<  eedinc  is  according  to  the  rule  thus 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Dalton  :  •  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  con- 
sider the  combinations  of  A  with  B,  but  also  those  of  A  witli 
C  D  E,  &C.,  as  well  as  thoac  of  B  with  C  D,  &c.,  before  we 
can  have  good  reason  to  he  satisfied  with  our  determination 
as  to  the  nnmber  of  atoms  whioh  enter  into  tlm  various 
<  ompounds.'  {Ntw  ^f§lm  ^  Ckmieat  MUoaepkft  Tid.  ii. 

p.  3il0.) 

In  fact,  the  protoxide  of  a  metal.  i.  e.  1  atom  oxygen  +  1 
atom  metal,  may  possess  such  properties  a»  to  prevent  its  i 
composition  from  Iwing  by  direct  means  accurately  ascer- 
tained ;  and  it  is  likewise  poHible  tbat  no  protoxide  may 

exi:.t. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  circum»tance.  that  various  com- 
pounds of  the  same  two  elements  may  exist,  and  supposin-^ 
an  elcmentar)  lnwly.a^  ci;])per  orsiher,  unitiMl  with  two  jiro- 
portionsof  oxygen,  \anous  questions  may  uiiatj  as  to  tiie  con- 
stitution of  the  resulting  oxides :  as,  whether  that  which 
contains  least  oxygen  is  a  subuxido  or  protoxide ;  or  w)ie- 
tlier  that  #hich  contains  rooi^t  is  a  protoxide  or  a  peroxide. 
Theee  an  fotnta  which  can  be  detennined  only  by  eompafi- 


son  :  for  example,  with  respect  to  oxygen  and  eopjwr,  thtt 
oxide  which  contains  leest  oxygen  consists  of  s  ox\  gon  f  C4 
metal ;  that  whioh  contains  most,  of  1 6  oxygen  -i-  6-i  metal 
now,  in  tUi-eaee,  we  consider  that  which  contains  least  oxy- 
gen as  composed  of  I  atom  of  each  of  its  elements*  and  that 
which  contains  mo«f  oxygen  as  formed  of  2  stoma  of  oxy* 
gen+  I  atom  of  coppof— thus 

Oxygen  1  atom  =  8   Oxygen  2  atoou  =16 

Copper  1  atom  =6£  Copper  1  atom  =64 

Protoxide  of  cnj).  1  atom  -  "'2  Peroxide  of  cop.  1  aton.  -  SO 
This  rule  of  assuming  that  oxide  to  be  a  protoxide  whict; 
contains  least  oxygen  will  be  generally  found  correct, 
eopecially  when  ooofinnod,  ae  it  ia  in  Urn  inatanoe,  by  the 
etjrrcspondiog  oonstitntiMi  of  the  two  dilaridee  and  t»onil« 
phurcts.  The  oxidps  of  stiver,  however,  form  an  exception, 
though  a  very  rare  one.  to  this  rule ;  there  are  two  oxides  of 
this  metal  composed  of 

Oxygen  8  and  Oxygen  8 
Silver  165  Sihor  110 

If  it  were  to  he  assumed  in  this  ca.sc,  that  1P5  is  the 
atomic  wei^^ht  of  silver,  because  it  is  the  lari|;est  proportion 
which  combines  with  b,  or  1  atom  of  oxypen.  the  assumption 
would  be  erroneous  for  this  oxide  has  no  <»riwpondin^ 
chloride,  sulphurot,  tfiC  wA  would  be  unlike  other  pro- 
toxides, in  formioe  no  eoapoond  with  any  acid.  But  all 
theee  properties  hdong  to  the  oxide  of  silver  composed  of  8 
oxy^jen  and  110  silver:  in  this  case  the  oxide  containing 
most  metiil  i<  ctinsidere<l  as  a  suboxide,  composed  of  2  atoniH 
oxvtjen  16 -f  3  atoms  silver  S.IO.  In  ^^eneral  h(>we\er.  the 
rule  may  be  relied  upon,  that  the  metallic  oxide  which 
contains  least  oxygen  ts  the  protoxide,  and  that  weight  of 
the  metal  which  oombinas  witn  8  by  weight  of  oxygen,  de- 
notes Hie  weight  of  its  atom,  and  dnir  mntad  wei^^t  diat  of 
the  oxide. 

It  Will  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  compounds  of 
oxygen  and  cojiper,  that  the  second  portion  of  that  ciemcni 
which  unites  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  metal,  is  double 
the  llrst.  Now  upon  this  and  numerous  similar  facts  is 
founded  one  of  the  most  important  and  beautiful  pecultari- 
ttesof  Dr.  Dahon's  theory,  sometimes  described  as  the  dee 
trine  of  muUijiU$.  In  the  case  jurt  alluded  to,  the  second 
portion  of  oxygen  is  precisely  double  the  first;  but  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  the  s^reater  proportions  are  not  mul- 
tiples of  the  less,  by  any  entire  number :  fw  example,  there 
are  two  veil-known  esidea  of  inn  eoniiating  of 
Oxygen  8  Oxygen  12 

Iron    28  Iron  28 

The  first  of  these  is  the  protoxide,  and  the  second  the 
peroxide  :  but  it  will  be  ub«er>'ed.  the  second  portion  uf 
ox>gcu  is  only  one-half  greater  than  the  first,  ui^tead  of 
doubly  as  happens  with  respect  to  eoppar.  In  fact,  the 
additional  quantity  is  equal  to  only  half  an  atom  of  oxygen  ; 
but  a.'<  the  idea  of  di'  i  ln-.ir  an  atom  is  absurd,  the  difficulty 
is  overcome  by  multiplying  both  the  oxygen  and  iron  by  %, 
in  which  case  we  shall  have  12x2  =  24.  or  3  atuti  ^  nl  i  \ygen, 
rombioed  with  28  x  2  =  9ft,  2  atoms  of  iron,  and  these  propor- 
tions are  poflhedf  coniistont  with  the  theory. 

Other  eaaoa  of  appanot  anomily  ooear :  thus  then  an 
thne  oxides  of  lead,  vis., 

rruluii'ii-.  RedoxiJc.  PeroKMe. 

Oxygens  Oxygen  1 0.66,  &ic.  Oxygenic 
Lead  104       Lead    104  Lead  104 

The  first  and  last  of  these  oxides  are  constituted  exauHly 
as  the  oxides  of  copper  are,  the  second  portion  of  oxygen 
being  donbia  that  of  tba  lint;  but  the  red  oxide  of  lead  i« 
composed  of  an  atom  of  metal  and  sneh  a  Quantity  of  ox\  geu 
as  is  equal  to  one  atom  and  a  third.  If,  then,  both  the  oxy- 
gen and  metal  be  multiplied  by  3,  we  shall  have  a  compound 
of  4  atoms  of  oxypen  and  3  atom;*  of  lead,  or  .12 -r  3 1  i  -  ,344, 
and  it  is  found  if  these  344  parts  of  red  lead  be  treated 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  they  arc  separated  into  2  atoms  of 
pratoxides  224,  whioh  an  aissolTed.  and  l  atom  of  peraxido 
s  120,  which  remahis  unacted  upon  in  die  state  of  a  fatown 
powder.  Tliis  C4ise.  then,  of  apparent  anomaly  is  ex])liiit)e<l 
liy  sho>«iug  that  the  retl  oxide  of  lewl  is  equivalent  to,  or 
perhaps  eompmodof,  tbo  othot  two  osidesi  and  ia  molvofale 
uiio  them. 

The  oxides  of  manganese  offer  a  still  more  remarkable 
case  of  appamnt  irregularity  of  comhinatioii,  and  of  the  dio- 
posttioo  matallio  oxidns  UMinaelvaa  le  oonbliM  In  dafittln 
pcopottiMM.  Ihn  an  fln  OMdw  «f  tfw  nwtd»  nil  «f 
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vbiob  AM  icablftUe  into  tht  protosad*  Mid  p«raxtd»  by  Um 
letioa  of  ttnt*  nlphurie  mtH. 

While  on  the  subject  of  multiples,  it  avIH  be  proper  to 
»r!(Ii.>w  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  regular  Msrien  of 
thrni  presented  l»  JM,  Hmm  v  tm  €ompoiuid» nf  oiygrn 
and  uoie,  vix. 

Osygro.  Ajoia. 

Nitiaus  oxid«, compoMd  of  8>  l  atom I4ai  atom. 
Nitrie  oxide  16sSaioiM-l-M  dow 

Hyponitroiu  aoid  24^3        +14  do. 

Nitrous  acid  32«4         +14  do. 

Nitric  add  40  =  5         +14  do. 

In  Umiv  mtupvmi^  it  will  be  ofaaarved,  to  form  a  new 
comfKNtnd.  I  atom  of  oxTgen  it  in  evaiy  eaae  addad  to  tbe 

pT(>(>«ilinu-'  qiuntitv,  and  the  ntoms  of  0Xyg«ll  eOmUlMd  Witb 
1  alum  of  azoto  nre  1,  2,  1.  4  and  5. 

While  in  some  cnses  tin-  liydroffcn  and  in  others  the 
oxyjpen  standard  U  ussunied.  there  are  others  in  which  they 
na^r  he  employed  indifferently  :  thus,  of  carbon  6  parts  by 
weight  is  the  largest  ooontitjr  which  oombioaa  aitiMr  with 
1  part  by  weight  of  hyaief^n,  or  I  atom,  or  with  8  fiatts  hf 
weight  of  oxytren,  or  1  atom ;  6  is  therefore  the  atomic  weight 
n{  carbon.  But  with  sulphur  the  case  is  different ;  32  u 
the  larjrcst  portion  that  rombines  with  1  of  hydrogen,  hut 
16  is  the  createst  quantity  that  unites  with  8  of  oxygen  : 
nofw  the  latter,  or  16,  i»  assumed  as  its  atomic  weight,  for 
were  32  taken,  as  indieated  by  the  hydrogen  unit,  we  should 
bat«  no  compoond  of  I  atom  oxygen  + 1  atom  sulphur, 
which  would  occasion  much  more  inconvenience  than  results 
from  the  alternative  of  having  a  subhydruret  of  sulphur,  or, 
»1  irb  i*thc  same,  a  bisulphuret  of  hydro;.'en. 

With  respect  to  azote  also,  the  atomir  weiuht  is  fixf<l  at 
14,  that  being  the  largest  quantity  which  rombines  with  8 
of  mjf^n.  There  is  only  one  compound  of  hvdrogen  and 
asote*  Tis..  ammonia ;  this  condaM  of  3  faru  by  weight  of 
Iqrdfogen  and  14  by  weight  of  axote ;  ooniequentlv,  if  we  had 
tdun  the  bydragen ,  standard,  the  atomic  weignt  of  azote 

tmdd  haw  tieaa  i|!at4'6$»tvhidi  would  have  graatly  com- 

3  ^  1 

plieased  the  constitatkm  of  the  compoonds  of  oatygen  and 

azote  :  but  the  alternative  of  stipposiog  ammonia  to  contain 
3  atoms  of  hydrogen  instead  of  I  atom  is  of  secondary  imprt- 
a-i\rv.  tlioiiu'b  it  must  he  admJli  !  tli-it  it  contravetie>  the 
niic  laid  down  by  Dr.  Dalton,  tiiut  '  when  only  one  com- 
bination of  two  bodies  catt  be  dbtBined*  it  moat  m  presiuncl 
to  be  a  binary  one.' 

The  ease  in  which  the  secuud  portion  of  oxygen  in  an 
exidc.  instead  of  being  aqnal  to  the  flnrt,  it  only  one-half 
greater,  has  been  pointad  out  in  the  instance  of  the  oxides 
of  iron,  and  the  means  by  which  the  iibsurdity  of  supp<i>in'^ 
tbe  existence  of  half  an  atom  is  obviated  bav«  b<»en  niei)- 
tioned.  There  arc,  however,  some  cases,  in  whirli  it  is  c<in- 
fenient  to  eotuider  such  an  oxide  as  containing  an  atom 
and  a  half  of  oxygen,  and  it  is  then  termed  a  Mtqfdoxide , 
tbera  an  also  aevarai  instances  in  whieb  salta  are  oommonly 
moatdefed  ascontaioing  a  quantity  of  arid  equal  to  an  atom 
and  a  half,  and  these  are  terme<l  sr\quiHiftx.  The  alkali(>s 
ammonia,  potash,  and  »o<la,  and  some  other  bases,  form 
thfcaoempoundswith  the  same  add:  Ibr  example* we  have 

Carbonate  of  Mtaah.compoMdof  1  atom  acid+l  atom  base 
BiMrbonate  oTpoiash,  2  atoms  aeid-l- 1  atom  do. 

s;ifl  :i  rarlwiiate  of  l)Ota^b,  3  aUnns  acid +  2  atoms  do. 

It  IS  then  evident  that  the  last  salt  is  cqnivalent  to  a  com- 
pound of  1^  atom  acid  +1  atom  base.  Now  if  na  atom  of 
tUa  aalt.  ooiiiiderad  aa  a  aaiquiialt,  be  addad  to  an  atom 
of  mirate  of  limo^  douMt  decompecitHm  ooraes.  1  atom  of 

reuiral  nitrate  Of  potash  remains  m  ?  ilut;-n.  1  atom  of 
iR'Utral  carbonate  of  lime  i*  prMipitated,  aud  carbonic  ncid 
e<)  jal  It)  half  an  atom  is  cx(»elled  in  the  state  of  tjas.  With 
respect  to  iti:  tm*e  then.  »e»quu'arb'inBtJU  ot  potash  may  be 
Wf^rdad  as  a  neutral  carbonate,  though,  as  to  its  acid,  as  a 
na|iiiBaihonato :  for  if  ltme>«ater  be  added  to  an  atom 
a  MHiuieuiboiiatoi  aatbooato  of  Hme  is  precipitated  equi- 
valent in  quantity  to  H  >tom. 

These  tact*  are  suflicit  nt  to  shew  that  combining  nnd 
atomic  weights  are  not  convertible  terms,  though  they  liavc 
been  so  employed.  Thu^  the  atomic  weight  of  an  anhydrous 
mmpound  of  3  alonM  carlxmic  aeid  and'i  atoms  potash,  is 
1(2 :  ooosiJered  as  a  sesouicarboaate.  its  atomic  weightiaS  I ; 
nd  ito  eomfainiim  wd«at  is  the  same  with  teapoet  to  an 
atMB  of  nitric  acid ;  but  it  is  one-half  greater  as  regards  an 
wmaf  lime.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  bisait^ ;  they 


moatalio  be  oaoiidorod  as  1 
their  aeida  and  another  ftr  their  1 

It  may  now  be  easily  made  to  appear  how  it  happeriK  thit 
when  two  neutral  salts  decompose  each  other,  the  new  salts 
obtained  by  the  oix  ration  an-  also  neutral ;  an  atom  of  nitric 
acid  weighs  54,  and  one  of  bary  (es  76,  forming  when  combined 
130  of  neutral  nitmtoofbarytes;  88  s  an  atom  of  neutral  sul* 
pbate  of  potash  is  composed  of  ao  atomof  aulphuria  aad«4i^ 
and  an  atom  of  potash  =48.  Now  whtB  130,  Mr  an  atoaa 
of  nitrate  of  barytes,  dissolved  in  water,  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  88,  or  an  atom,  of  sulphate  of  potash,  double 
decomposition  ensues,  ami  t\v()  new  and  perfectly  neutral 
salts  are  formed,  viz.,  1  aXum  of  nitrate  of  potash  =  10:2,  con- 
sisting of  an  atom  of  nitric  acid  =  64,  and  an  atom  of  potash 
s48i  this  rein&ins  in  solution ;  and  them  is  predpitatad  an 
atom  of  neutral  sulphate  of  barytas  >  116,  compoaed  of 
I  atom  of  sulphuric  acid  -  40.  and  1  atom  of  barytas  -  76. 
The  annexed  diagram  will  show  the  constitution  of  the  salts 
employed,  and  those  formed  by  their  mutual  dc€ompoMl<uo ; 
and  it  wiU  be  seen  also  tbut  tlie  weight  of  the  new  cuin- 
younda  ia  pceciMly  equal  to  thoaa  of  the  «ri| ' 
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woiiasum  s  tnemoira,  un  ^uper-ana  ana  atio-acta  isatu, 
laA  Oma  Sfpuptic  Scale  w  Chmutal  JSnmatoilt,  that 
E'tiemisli  wera  ftilly  impressed  with  the  WBclml  applicatianfl 

jf  which  the  theorv  was  susceptible.    In  the  flr<t  ineranir 


llftMptolaerilusriML 

AUhoudb  the  atomic  theory .  thus  dcvrl  pe  l  1  v  Dr  Dal- 
ton in  lh08.  contained  truths  of  the  hiniiLs.1  aiiimrunce, 
([uite  i;ifl"iieniK'i,!  ii\  ll'.e  ]ir;.'. iiesis  by  which  thev  were 
illustrated,  it  was  not  until  afler  tlie  appearance  of  Dr. 
WoUaston's  Memoirs.  On  Super-add  and  StUt-actd  SaUt, 
and  -       —  - 

fin 

eptible, 

{Phil.  Truns.  1808),  a  memoir  equally  remarkable  fur  itm 
concLsenos  .lUil  clearness.  Dr.  VVolla^ton  shows,  that  Dr. 
Daltun's  theory,  first  applied  to  deteruuning  the  ooostitution 
of  gaseous  bodies,  is  B|iplieable  to  that  of  anpeMaid  and 
sub-aeid  ealto;  and  he  pteves  that  anh^arbflBBto  of  potodi 
eontahw  exactly  half  ma  quantity  of  eattiaoie  acid  exiatinf 
'■  in  the  super  carbonate,  by  showing;  that  if  the  latter  be 
I  heated  it  loses  half  its  acid,  und  is  reduced  to  the  j»tate  of 
snh-carbonatc  by  the  loss  ;  llie  same  rule  was  found  to  exist 
with  the  sub-carbonate  and  super-carbouate  of  soda,  tbe 
sulphate  and  supewwlphatoof  potoah,  and  arith  thiee  ow- 
lates  of  potash. 

The  paper  on  the  tynoptic  $cale  appeared  in  the  PkS. 
TraJU.  for  1814.  By  this  instrument  the  practical  utility  of 
the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions  was  most  satisfactorily 
pointed  out. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  moveable  scale  of  num- 
bers on  the  principle  of  Gunter's  scale,  so  that  any  number 
can  be  placed  oppoaito  the  names  of  a  series  of  substanoea 
in  adjoining  eoramna,  arranged  in  the  onler  of  their  cgn- 
bining  weights,  in  such  a  manner  that  tbe  number  denoCilig 
the  oombtnmg  weight  of  a  body  being  placed  opposito  to  its 
name — 10,  for  example,  Opposite  to  oxyi^en — the  numbers 
expressing  the  combining  quantities  of  others  will  apjiear 
oppoaito  to  their  names  ;  thus  copper  will  be  found  nonosite 
to  40,  showing  that  this  quantity  of  it  combines  with  lo  of 
oxygen,  and  oppoiito  to  80  Will  be  fcmid  oxide  of  copper. 
By  mere  inapaetioB,  a  gnat  nnmbar  of  important  lesolto 
an  obtained.  If  tbe  compoaition  of  a  aubatanee  with  ngaid 
to  the  proportion  »)f  its  elements  is  to  bo  determined,  the 
slider  IS  to  l>o  so  placed  that  ibu  number  1 OU,  or  any  re- 
quireil  nutnlior,  is  o))|NMite  to  its  name,  and  the  res)>(>cti«a 
quantities  of  the  ingicdiauto  will  be  found  opposite  to 
their  names,  and  ttia  qnantiliea  of  other  oompomi  Is  re- 
quired to  deoompew  tnem :  for  example,  when  m  i» 
placed  opposito  to  sub-earbonato  of  potash,  87*5  wQl  be 
o|)p.isiti-'  to  carbmic  acid,  59" I  to  potash,  6 1 "3  to  oil  eC 
vitriol,  60  to  dry  sulpbunc  acid,  and  113  lo  water.— 
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Now  It  ft  treO  known  tlwt  in]b<«arbonBt»  of  potuih  it  d»* 

f*>n5prt6«1  by  Rulphurir  acifl :  and  on  further  insp<?<?ting  the 
^ciile,  It  will  ha  oiisenetl  tliiit  sulphate  of  potiish.  the  newly- 
forni!"!  >  i:t,  [s  iip[ii>.itH  to  lOO'l,  showint?  the  quantity  forme^l 
by  the  union  of  50  of  dry  sulphuric  amd  and  591  of  putash, 
while  27'S  ofearbonie  Mid  are  expelled,  and  11*3  of  water 
•M  mt  ftM.  niii  fim^  ezam^  it  toffieient  to  thow  the 
TRT  tttMtiw  IMC  wtNchi  tiy  tBQtv  intptfltioiit  nsjf  bs  nade 
of  ttiis  instrument  in  exhibitin!»  the  constitution  of  various 
OXidd',  nrirls,  and  salt*,  and  of  the  quantities  of  substenrw 
Itquiri.vl  to  firm  nr  iliToi  n  pi  i»c  compound  bodies 

in  the  )  ear  1S08.  Berzclius,  in  coni«equei)cc  of  a  perusal 
of  Richter's  work  already  alluded  to,  undertook  an  invea- 
tigation  of  th*  nuneiiou  pra|nrtioQS  in  which  different 
tadm  oonhnM  at  M  imttikhM  Mch  flthei  j  thesa  iBrasti- 
f^tionn  were  ncfompanied  by  a  series  of  analyses  which 
for  number  and  accuracy  have  probably  never  been  equalled. 
As  the  results  of  these  labours,  he  laid  down  eertain  laws 
relative  to  chemical  combinations,  which,  however,  are  in 
general,  and  when  correct,  only  to  be  considered  ns  corol- 
lariet  firom  tbote  dAtemuDtd  by  Dalton.  Within  a  few 
yenrt,  •  cttriont  diteov«rf  hat  been  owte  trMi  nspect 
to  the  atomio  eonttitwion  of  some  substaneat.  vii^  such 
as  are  compoaed  of  fHwenely  the  !iame  elemenii  and  in 
the  gamo  proportion,  but  which  p m  m  r\  different  pro- 
perties; *  they  are  termed  isomeric  bu<lie3  :  the  two  com- 
pounds of  hydrogen  and  phosphorus ;  oil  of  wine  and  light 
liquid  bvdnHMtrbon  ;  tartaric  and  paratartaric  acids,  are 
amoag  the  mora  remarkable  instances  of  this  similarity  of 
eompoeition  and  dissimilMity  of  properties.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  probable  that  most  bodies  so  constituted,  though 
they  contain  the  saim'  r«  luivc,  do  not  contain  the  samti 
absolute  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  elements;  on  thin 
supposition  the  atomic  wei^jhts  will  differ,  though  they  have 
been  tuj^xwed  to  be  similar,  and  the  ditlerent  arrangement 
ef  tidlilMrslDns  in  eonsequence  of  their  increased  number, 
■gay  he  taeh  at  (o  oeenioii  the  diiennee  of  iwopertiea 


Having  now  considered  that  part  of  the  guhject  which 
relates  to  the  laws  by  whieh  solkl  bodies  enter  mto  atomic 
combination,  it  will  he  necessary  to  notice  the  very  im- 
portant laws  which  M.  Gay-Lussac  difccovered  with  respect 
to  the  combination  of  gaaeou«  bixluni.  The  memoir  ton- 
tuBing  whet  hit  been  Mtmed  the  Tkton  ^  VnlumB^  b  id 
veL  iL  p>.  Wt  of  the  Mimiiirti  dAremmt  1999.  and  it  en- 
titled  Sur/a  Conibinaison  den  Suhjtlances  Gasmseis,  &c.  The 
author  isUspectin^,  from  the  previouslv-aivcertained  fact  thul 
lot  vuli;;iics  of  oxyj?en  (jas  combuic  with -200  volumes  of 
hydrogen  gan  to  form  water,  that  other  ga^ius  ho<lieii  would 
belhllidtounite  in  MiDiilepN|i)rtttlM,he  prepared  muriatic, 
autooie»  end  flmborie  eoa  fatct,  end  cmmbineil  theea  with 
•nnHmiaedl  f|M«  end  he  fcnnd  Uiet  dwjf  Mited  in  the  follow- 
ing pniportions  :  — 

100  volumes  of  muriatic  acid  gas  with  1 00  of  ammoniacal  gas. 

100      „     Ofbonie  «eid  gee      100  • 

100      »  M  20O  H 

lOO  flooboiie  aefd  gat  100 

100        ,.  .  200 

The  aeriet  of  eempoQnda,  however,  which  motl  remarkably 
Blostrate  the  Ihet  that  gaeeone  tnbttaneet  unite  in  theiiniple 

ratio  of  1  to  1,  1  to  2,  1  to  3,  &c.,  are  tbo»o  of  oxygen  and 
azote,  already  mentioned  with  other  views*  thus: — 

ByVotBaML  ByWafadM. 

Anrte.  Oxyjiaa.  Asale.  OxyKcn. 

Nitrous  oxide        .2  1  .  14  8 

Nitric  oxide          .2  2  .  14  16 

Hyponitrousneid  •      S  9  .  14  24 

Nitrous  acid        .      S  4  •  14  32 

Nitrtoadd    ,     ,     t  S  .  14  40 

The  s.imr-  rvic  was  fjunJ  alsO  iD^pIy  to  fho  COttbtnatlon 

of  vapourii  with  gases,  thus:' 

100  fe]e.ef  hydrogen  gat  wifh  I  OOToilt.  of  vapour  ef  aulilwr. 

100  „  oxygen  .,100  »  „ 
100  ,  hydrogen  „  tOO  h  iodine. 
Indeefl.  chemists  have  venture*!,  on  the  strength  of  the  la<>t- 
mentkmed  ikcts,  to  estimate  the  weieht  of  the  vapour  of 
hodfet  which  have  never  yet,  like  salphur  and  iodine^  been 
lepantely  vaporised:  llias.Uftbtcarbnntted  hydrogen  gas 
it  presuned  to  be  eonpoaed  ovtwo  volmBte  of  hydrogen  gas. 


'■  r\ist.  n  n<,  we  brlirr*,  flrit  infrrn-d  by  an  annny- 
KWM  »uiH"r,  hum  •nm«  rxprKmrnu  nf  t}r.  H'on'  <>■       eoafMHiiMb  U 


and  one  voltune  of  the  vapour  of  carbon ;  and  to  vidi  dl 

other  gaseous  compounds  of  carbon. 

Dr.  Turner  ( Elements  of  ChnrnxHy,  p.  204)  hat  well  ob 
ser\'ed.  that  the  sitrjpLj  rati j  m  ivl.i;h  volumes  combine 
'  is  peculiarly  int^restiug,  because  it  appears  to  imlM^ta  a 
clo.sc  correspondence  in  tho  sixe  of  tbe  atoms  of  gaaeoua 
bodies.  It  naturally  tuggeats  tbe  idea  that  this  peoiliarity 
may  arise  from  the  atomt  of  elementary  principles  possea&in^ 
the  same  magnitude.  On  this  supposition,  eqnal  meaaures 
of  such  substances  in  the  gaMoiu  form,  at  the  same  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  would  prob;ibly  contain  an  equal 
number  of  atoms;  and  the  s)jeciQc  gravity  of  theie  goxis 
would  depend  on  the  relative  weight  of  their  atoms.  Tbe 
same  numbers  which  indicate  the  vpecifio  gravity  of  ele- 
mentary principles  in  tbe  gateOttt  tiate  would  then  expreaa 
tbe  relative  weight  of  their  atonu,  so  tliat  tbe  latter  would 
be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  former,  or  the  atomic  weight 
of  a  solid  or  hquid  represent  tho  specific  gravity  of  its 
vapwur.  The  pruportiunal  numbers  adopted  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
in  his  ElemmLs  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  and  the  atomio 
weights  employed  by  Berzelius  in  his  Syttem  of  Chemittty, 
were  selected  in  aoeoidanee  with  this  view.  Thut,watMw 
being  formed  of  two  tttatnftt  of  hydrogen  and  one  meniura 
of  oxygen,  it  helievod  by  Beneliut  to  contist  of  two  atoma 
of  the  former,  and  one  atom  of  the  latter ;  and,  for  a  similar 
reason,  he  regards  protoxide  of  nitro^^en  as  a  compound  of 
two  atoru)!  oi  nitrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxvRcn.  The  atoms 
and  volumes  of  the  four  elementary  gaaes— oxygen.  chiorinWf 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen — aro  thus  made  to  coincide  with 
each  other.  This  metbod.  though  perhaot  pveteaUo  to  any 
other,  has  not  hitherto  been  generally  followed.  Moot  che- 
nii>t-s  con^idrr  wuti  r,  protoxide  of  chlorine,  and  protoxide  of 
nitrof^en.  as  i  t  ii^iin^;  each  one  atom  of  their  elements  ; 
and,  coi;-L-ji.i  :.L  V.  as  those  compounds  consist  of  one  mea- 
sure of  oxygen  united  with  two  meaaures  of  tbe  other  con- 
stituent, the  Btoui  of  hydngan.  chlorino,  and  nitfogen  in 
•uppoied  to  oeeupy  twice  at  nueh  apeoe  at  an  atom  of 
oxygen.  An  atom  of  oxygen  it  fbonnore  represented  by 
halfa  volume,  and  an  atom  of  the  other  three  gttet  by  n 
whole  Volume' 

In  is  15,  Dr.  Pnut  publisluJ,  in  the  .sixth  vulumcofthe 
Anii'ifs  r,f  Phtlosojihy,  «  p.»jH;r  '  On  the  Relaliou  between 
the  Spci  iiiB  Gravities  of  Bodierin  their  Gaseous  States,  ami 
tho  Weighta  of  their  Atotn.«.'  Tlie  observations  offi^red  ia 
thfs  memoir  are  profesHcdly  founded  on  the  deetrine  of 
volumes  just  described.  The  author  >how.^,  lh.it  if  atmo- 
spheric air  bo  a  compound  of  20  volumes  of  ox.)  g€n  and  80 
of  azotic  ^as,  and  their  equivalents  S  and  14,  then  the  .spe- 
cific gravities  of  tho>e  ^»es  are— oxygen.  11 1 11;  aiote. 
0-9722.  lie  shows,  ilIsaj,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  hydro- 
;en  gas  is  0-694;  that  if  we  reckon  the  atomic  wei^t  of 
ydrogen  0*125,  that  of  oxygen  is  unity.  He  also  ob- 
servcil,  that  the  atomic  weights  of  bodies  appear  to  bo  mul- 
tiples of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  by  a  whole  number. 
It  was  remerki  d  by  him,  that  in  coneral  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  body  in  a  gaseou-«  state  may  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  its  atomic  weight  by  o  j5&5,  or  half  the  ipceiBe 
gravitv'of  oxyiren  gat,  because  the  atom  of  oxygen  it  repre- 
sented by  half  a  volnme»bttt  that  of  most  other  tnbstanoet 
by  a  whole  volume. 

Dr.  Thomson  {Attempt  to  establish  the  First  Principles 
atCAemistrtj  by  Experiment,  vol.  i.,  p.  26),  fully  adopting 
Dr.  Front's  views  on  this  subject,  says — '  Every  substanro, 
of  which  I  could  procure  a  sumcient  Quantity  to  enable  mo 
to  examine  it  fuUv,  has  been  not  only  a  multiple  of  the 
atomio  weight  of  hydrogen ;  but,  if  we  except  a  ibw  oom- 
pounds  into  which  a  single  or  odd  atom  of  hydrogen  enters, 
tliey  are  all  multiples  of  0*2$,  or  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogi'n.' 

By  merely  inspecting;  the  table  of  atoms  which  Me  shall 
presently  give,  it  will  bo  evident  that  such  a  law  woukl 
afford  great  facilities,  a.s  all  fractional  numbers  would  bw 
avoided,  hydrogen  being  reekoned  unity.  In  this  country 
the  idea  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted,  and  in  this 
moir  sooh  nambeis  have  been  nwd  for  illustration.  It  roust, 
howemw,  be  confessed,  that  the  experiments  of  Bene!  ins. 
confirmed  as  they  liave  been  by  the  n'searcbes  of  Dr. 
Turner,  have  thrown,  to  gay  the  least,  very  great  doubts  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  general  proporilioil »MM  by  Dr.  PlUnt 
and  maintained  by  Dr.  Tiiomson. 

The  late  experiments  of  Mitscherlieb,  on  the  relation 
the  denntv  tjf  gam  to  thtir  mtomie  mights,  tend  also 
to  prove  ttat  tlw  deetrine  of  Prout  eannot  be  safely  ad 
mUied.  (4ii.«bGSi«f4«tFA.lv  S.) 
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Ber<tre  givins  a  table  of  the  atomic  wek)irhts  of  elementary 
bodies,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  the  nature  and  weight  of 
the  standard  rrom  which  they  are  ieckouc<U  and  the  diflcrcnt 
Itnu  einplu}-«d  U»  dMignato  what— adopting  the  language 
«f  Ar.  Daittm— wt  bave  dcbciiticil  as  an  atotn. 

I  aTAMDAHD. 

Dr.  IMtDB,   .  afMM,  hydrogen  I  oxygen  f 

Dr  Wollnston,  etjuiral^nl,  oxygen    10  hydrogen  1'32 

Sir  II.  Davy,    proportiun,  hvdrotren  '?  oxy^ron  15 

l>r  Tlii-rniOO,        .    atom,  laijim      1  liyilrogen  1*23 

H«xt'Uu»,     ,      .  atom,  oxy[;eii  100  hydrogen  12*4793 

I>r.  Henry*    .       .    «IImr,  hy^drugen  1  OlJgMl  8 

Dt.Tvnm.      eijuhaUnt,  hydrogen  1  oxygen  8 

Hr.  Tbnday,  prrjfOfHaiu^,  hydrogen  I  oxygen  t 

Mr.  Brande.  prt^xfrtional,  hydrogen  1  oxygen  8 

The  method  of  motuaUy  eonvertiiig  the  oumhen  of  each 
standard  into  fllOM  of  tM  Other  ill  too  obvioiM  tO  require 
eijduiatioii. 

The  uae  of  the  term  atom  has  been  objected  to  aa  hypo- 
'.hi  tioal.  because  it  ia  iiaid  that  nre  have  no  means  of  aacer- 
Uunnij;  or  judging  of  the  weight  or  magnitude  of  an  atom 
I :  any  elenieiit.  and  that  any  supposed  relative  weight  of 
their  tuouui  mui»t  theteforo  be  a  men  hypothetical  auump- 
t»n.  from  which  no  ifilfactoiy  ooocIuMon  can  be  drawn ; 
and  bj  thoae  who  appear  to  entertain  this  opinion,  otlier 
terms,  as  aboie  quoted,  are  substituted  fur  the  word  atom, 
vbich  is.  however,  intended  tu  express  merely  the  !>iiiBllest 
dfvuMa  uiiich  is  found  of  any  element  without  decompo- 
ihioQ. 

Hm  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  his  memoir 
go  the  finite  extent  of  the  atmosphere  {Phil.  Tfwu.  1822), 
•laillODgl)'  infiivour  of  the  atomie  constitution  of  matter,  i 
*Kow,  though  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  Uio 
Mtent  of  our  own  atniospberc,  those  of  other  planetar}'  bodies 
u«  &evcrthule»s  objeclii  fur  aalruaouucai  investigation ;  and 
il  may  be  deserving  of  consideration,  whether,  in  any  in- 
stance, a  deficiency  of  such  ouUter  oaa  ba  provad*  and  wba- 
tiier.  from  this  source,  any  cooduaiTo  argumaat  aan  be 
diawn  in  favour  of  ultimato  atoms  of  matter  in  general. 
Par,  since  the  law  of  definite  proportiotu  discovered  by 
chemists  is  the  same  fur  all  kinds  of  matter,  whether  solid, 
or  fluid,  or  ulantu:,  if  it  can  be  aix^rlained  that  any  ooe 
body  consists  of  particles  no  longer  diviaibla.  wa  aaa 
then  acarcfdy  doubt  that  all  other  bodiea  are  tuniiaiif  con* 
•liliitad;  and  wa  may  without  faaaitation  conduda^  that 
thoae  equivalent  quantities,  which  we  have  learned  to  ap- 
prenate  by  proi^ortiooate  numbers,  do  really  express  the 
.'.stive  weights  of  elanMirtair  atoBUb  lha  iiltuaala  algoaia  of 
toemical  research.' 

VttU  qf  tlu  Atomic  Wrights  qf  Elementary  Bodies. 
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Hydrogen  , 

\ 

12-4795 

I -000 

Carbon 

7«-438 

6125 

Ijihima 

0*f& 

8 

80-876 

e-440 

^xygan  . 

1 

8 

108 

8i)18 

« 

1 

8 

136-204 

10914 

1 

8 

277-312 

22-221 

-Aluminum 

1-25 

10 

171-166 

13-71fi 

IS 

12 

156  352 

12  689 

.\  lote  . 

1-75 

14 

88-518 

7093 

i'hoaphevtia 

• 

3 

18 

198143 

14-717 

Sulphur  . 

8 

18 

t8M8S 

18*188 

fWmne 

a 

8^S 

18 

116-900 

9-367 

GhiciQum  . 

9-8S 

18 

331-261 

26-544 

Ca!<-ium 

• 

8-5 

90 

256-019 

20-515 

rrs 

«2 

420-201 

.33-671 

Sodium 

3 

24 

2  90-897 

23-310 

Titaniuia 

« 

8-8» 

26 

303-682 

84-332 

NickH  , 

vm 

26 

88»'8r8 

«9*82S 

CdMlt 

2« 

988-881 

29-5fi8 

Ii«o 

Mangaacie 

a*! 

28 

389205 

27-181 

• 

8*8 

28 

345-887 

27-716 

Copper  . 

d 

32 

395-695 

31-707 

1  ..llariara 

« 

4 

8) 

806-452 

61fi'22 

Chromitna  . 

4 

9« 

351*818 

88*19] 

Zine  . 

4t9 

34 

40S«8 

srsn 

CMwina 

m 

4*8 

38 

S21'328 

17-735 

Ttlrfaai 

d-S 

36 

402-514 

.12'254 

Arvsnic 

• 

475 

38 

470042 

37-66.0 

Pvtasaiuro  . 

» 

4« 

489-916 

39-257 

DB.  THOUSOX. 

Ba&zzLius. 

6syfiul  B|lim— III  Oi)|se»M»  BflnfM 

KAlAnittfn 
^ciciiiu  Ua  • 

5 

40 

1  494-58.1 

39GrJl 

Klrnnt  mm 

5-S 

44 

j    i'l  7-265 

4.3-H54 

M  nl  V  lulfknun 

6 

48 

i  598-520 

47  966 

V/VI  IUI88  • 

625 

50 

574-696 

4G051 

Pu  ]  1  a  /1 1 1 1 

t  76 

44 

66S'899 

53  359 

8t  II  njHl^  B 

67i 

84 

8A1'S87 

88198 

r^rl  811881  !■ 

t 

86 

888*787 

68*888 

Tin 

7-25 

58 

735-294 

58-92(t 

'I'fi/imim 

A  lUlrlUlU  • 

60 

644  900 

itJ  iUi 

A  11 1 1  ti\i  \  t\  e 
^  11  li  1  llwi  t  >  ■ 

8 

84 

806*452 

64  622 

855'840 

68578 

Kji  m  1  ni 

8*8 

68 

8.^6-*>80 

6s  Gf)3 

Rimnuili 

8 

78 

1530-377 

188  604 

10 

88 

488*188 

88*198 

I'l  lit  inlim 

18 

96 

1233*499 

98-841 

1  rifi  lllln 

18*86 

98 

1233-499 

98*841 

rcufT  , 

ISO 

a  A  A 

188 

101  -'l.'i  1 

18-5 

180 

1243013 

9U  f,0^ 

Tungsten  • 

18-5 

180 

11H3  000 

94  795 

Osmium  • 

18*8 

180 

1844-487 

88-788 

Lead    .  . 

It 

104 

1884*888 

108*789 

Silver 

is-rfi 

no 

1351-607 

108*303 

Iodine 

1 6-75 

126 

789-750 

63  283 

Columbium  . 

22-75 

162 

1 153-715 

92-44  8 

Uranium 

96 

208 

27U-368 

817  263 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  pandHable  matter  only 
which  appears  to  obey  tha  law  of  dataile  propartiana; 
Dulong  and  Petit  have  inferred  from  their  experiments  (An. 
de  Ck.  et  de  Ph.,  vol.  x.)  that  the  atoms  of  simple  f,ub- 
statvces  have  tlie  ■auic  (  ;i[i;u);v  for  heat.  Dr.  Daltun  has, 
however,  objected  to  tbtt  opinion,  that  the  product  of  the 
weight  of  an  atom  by  the  corresponding  capacity  for  heat 
is  not  a  eonalaat  tioaatity ;  because  tha  oifaoiqr  of  tha 
saoia  atthManea  variaairith  change  of  fbroi,  or  with  variation 
of  temperature  without  change  of  form.  Added  to  which 
the  weights  of  the  atoms,  as  indicated  by  the  speeiflc  heat, 
would  be  very  iBBlBifBlIf  dMwant  fta«i  thoaa  aa«  adopted 
in  many  emm. 

The  late  beantifhl  experhnenta  of  Mr.  Faraday  on  tha 
abaalnta  quaatity  of  alaetiiai^  a«ociated  with  the  particlM 
oratona  of  naaltar,  ptw*  that*  ftr  a  given  definite  quantity 
of  electricity  passed,  an  equally  definite  and  constant  quan> 
tity  of  water  or  other  matter  i«  decomposed ;  and  he  con- 
eludes  also,  that  the  <  lii  tru  itv  v.  hjrh  decomposes,  and  that 
whieh  is  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of,  a  certain  quantitr 
of  matter,  are  ahke.  '  The  harmony,'  he  observes,  '  whic^ 
thia  theory  of  tha  daflnita  evolatioa  and  the  eitaiTalant  de- 
flnila  aenon  of  eleetrietty  intraduoaa  iata  tha  aaMriatad 
theories  of  definite  proportions  and  electro^hemiea]  affinity, 
is  very  great  According  to  it,  the  equivalent  weighto  of 
hoilies  are  simply  those  qnantities  of  them  which  contain 
equal  quantities  of  electricity,  or  have  naturally  equal 
electric  powers ;  it  being  the  electricity  which  determines  the 
equivalent  number,  bM»u»e  it  determines  the  combining 
fiaea.  Or,  if  wa  adopt  the  atomk  theoty  or  phraseologr 
then  the  atoms  of  bodies  which  are  equhralenta  to  aaeh 
other  in  their  ordinary  chemical  action  hava  aqual  qnanli- 
ttes  of  electricity  natumlly  aanciated  wMi  limn.'  (Mft 
Tram.  1834.) 

With  respect  to  the  utility  of  the  atomic  theory,  we  can- 
not do  bettor,  in  eoneluding  thia  aoooootof  it.  than  to  stata. 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Danbany  (hitrwliicHm  to  tk«  Almk 

Jlieory,  p.  87),  that '  it  would  bo  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon 
the  proofs  already  afforded,  with  respect  to  the  greater  pre- 
cision il  has  mtrodiiced  into  the  science,— the  wonderful 
saving  of  time  and  labour  which  is  derived  from  it,  not  only 
by  the  philosopher  in  his  more  spec\ilativo  inquiries,  hut 
etren  br  the  manufhetnringdiamiit,  in  the  cvery-day  opcra- 
tioBsoriiktnida.* 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  pr<!sent  stsrte  of  otir  knowledge, 
no  sooner  ha'^e  we  ascertained  the  exnct  pmportion  in  which 
a  new  sub-tanre  unites  with  any  one  of  those  bodies  whose 
atomic  weight  is  already  determined,  than  we  are  enableil 
to  calculate  in  what  quantities  it  must  combine  with  all  tho 
remainder,  so  that,  instead  of  being  c<KDpelled,  as  heretofine 
would  have  appeared  necessary,  to  arndyia  every  azistliig 
combination,  in  order  to  determine  the  piuuuvUall  of  ill 
ingredients,  we  might  rest  contented,  wen  It  notfbr  Aa 
s.ikc  of  ohvinling  the  chances  of  error  in  any  single  eX 
pcnment,  with  asceitaioing  the  ooiapoMtion  of  one  out  of 
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tlw  wiMiteiiiinitor  of  eomponndti  into  wlildi  tlie  ingradient 

in  Question  enters. 

ATONEMENT,  a  cnrtnin  mode  of  appcasini;  anf^er,  and 
obtaining  pardon  for  an  it.  iir  e.  In  the  act  of  atonement 
there  is  eoramonly  understood  to  be  a  substitution  of  sorae- 
thini;  oflfered,  or  of  some  personal  Buffering,  for  a  penalty 
whieli  would  otherwise  be  •wMd.  The  word  u,  indeed, 
applied  eolloqaially  to  any  dramnrteiioe  «f  tniMlng,  volitn- 
tary  or  involuntary,  eooieqoent  upon  erimmal  coMuet  or 
error  of  judgment.  Thns  even  the  spendthrift  is  said  to 
have  atotied  for  his  folly  by  the  hardships  endured  in  con«e- 

auencc  of  it.  and  the  murderer  for  bis  cnn>e  by  a  public 
eath.  But  tliis  use  of  the  word  is  altogelher  indefenf>ible. 
In  theology,  it  has  respect  to  ofienoe  conunilted  a?ainst  the 
Deity ;  it  is  in  the  theological  acceptation  of  the  ti.*rm  that 
it  will  b«  considered  in  tba  pveMnt  article.  The  aulyect  in 
this  vieir  of  it  b  partly  nonn^teted  with  that  of  saeriBee  [see 

Sacrificb]  ;  but  it  is  not  idcnt  rnl  with  it.  For  it  is  not 
certain  that  all  sacriRceii  had  utuiieuiunt  tor  their  object ; 
and  sarnikc,  as  commonly  uiidnitaod,«ai  only  ana  aoMmgat 
other  methods  of  atonement 

The  practice  of  atonement  is  remarkable  for  its  antiqnt^r 
and  unirefaaU^.  piwad  by  Hie  oarliact  racoiide  tfaat  have 
come  down  to  na  of  all  natkms,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
antittnt  nnd  modem  itraveller*.  In  lliu  ulflest  books  of  tin- 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  without  noticing  those  eiirlier  sncrificfs 
the  object  uf  wturli  may  be  '•oribidered  doubtful,  we  lia\f 
numemus  instances  of  expiatory  rites  where  atonement  it, 
the  prominent  feature,  occupying,  in  fact,  a  large  portion  of 
the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  some  caaes  the 
atonement  wss  made  fbr  a  specific  ofbnco  {Lmt.  iv.. 
Numh.  xvL  46);  in  otIier>>  it  had  reference  to  a  state 
ot  transgression,  as  espcGially  in  the  case  of  the  scape-goat, 
on  the  (lay  uf  expiation.  (Levit.  xvi.)  The  oftemlfr  hgii\ri 
either  atoned  by  his  own  personal  act,  or  received  tlte  benefit 
of  atonement  by  the  act  of  another.  {Levit.  iv.)  The 
Hebrew  records  contain  also  notices  of  the  practice  of  atone- 
Bont,  independent  of  the  Mceaie  institutions,  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
The  barbarous  offerings  to  Moloch  nppear  in  the  light  of 
atonements  when  interpreted  by  the  indi^nunt  expoiitula- 
iion  of  Micah  (vi.  ")  — '  Shall  I  give  ujy  Ikst-bom  for 
ray  transgrc.HMon,  and  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  !im  of  my 
soul?'  When  Job  is  desc*nb«d  (i.  b)  as  offering  burnt 
offerings  according  to  the  number  of  his  sons,  and  aocompa- 
nyiog  the  act  witii  the  explanation, '  It  may  be  thai  my  sons 
have  sinned,  and  cursed  God  in  their  heart,*  we  are  sure 
that  II  I  .iut!i  1  the  book,  and  thoso  for  wln  in  he  wrote, 
were  iuiuilwr  wiili  the  notiun  of  atonenii m  The  name, 
indind,  uuil  the  a^'e  of  the  writer,  are  botli  (li^i  uieil  poiiits  : 
but  there  are  strung  itfu»oiis  for  attributing  to  tlie  work  a 
very  high  antiquity. 

At  the  earliest  date  to  which  «•  CMi  caity  our  inqaiiies 
by  means  of  the  heathen  reoordt,  we  meet  with  the  same 
notion  of  atonement,  with  a  distinction  niso  in  thf  arplit  i- 
tion,  between  the  removal  of  anger  incurred  by  parucular 
oil  11 -r^,  ind  of  til  I  wIj;;  'i  ,slu  supposed  to  l>eionK  U)  the 
jealouH.  character  of  the  Dvity.  An  instance  of  atonement 
of  tlie  former  kind  meets  tis  in  the  very  opening  of  the 
Iliad.  Agamemnon  having  oftnded  ApoUo  in  the  person 
of  bis  priest,  by  refusing  a  ransom  Ibr  his  daughter,  is  not 
content  with  restitution,  but  proceed*  to  atone  for  his  fault 
by  an  offering,  the  purpose  of  which  is  declared  by  Ulysses 
(//.  1.  44'2)  — '  Ai;aii)einoi)ii  scut  niu  to  sacrifioe  a  sacred 
hoc:aiunib  tu  ApoUu  lu  bchalt  of  the  Uanat,  that  we  may 
appease  the  Sovereign  God.' 

Among  the  many  other  iostaooes  which  will  rea'lily  occur 
to  a  reader  of  the  antient  dMSies,  the  sacriflce  of  Iphigeneia 
by  her  father,  to  sppease  the  wiath  of  Diana,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  remanisbie  circumstanre  of  the  substitution 
of  one  victim  for  another  by  the  ofTemied  goddess.  It  should 
1)6  obscr>ed,  however,  that  altlioujili  tlie  subject  of  the 
le^jend  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  legt-iul 
itself  *8  of  a  later  date  than  the  Ilomenc  poems.  Ll  the 
•Spiatiirv  rites  for  certain  eases  of  homicide,  asarillcill  ofler- 
ings  to  tba  Oeiiy  fimned  a  pact  of  the  religiotts  ooranwiiy  of 
poriAcation.  in  addition  to  the  penalty  wMeh  the  oflbnder 
pttid  as  a  compea-ation  to  the  avc iiy;in>:  party.  A  singular 
instance  of  atonemetit  made  ti>  the  Diana  Ortliia  of  tiie 
Lacedajmonians  is  ^'iveti  by  I'misanias  (in.  16).  Bli>od 
having  been  shed  in  a  quarrel  during  a  solemn  sacrifice  to 
tlm  goddess,  human  viciims  were  regiilarly  offered  to  her  as 
an  atoatnent  for  the  offsnce ;  till  Lyooxgns  substituted  tat 


this  cniel  ceremony  the  scourging  of  youths  at  the  altw 
with  such  severity,  that  the  penalty  was  still  paid  with  blood. 
The  practice  of  gmnral  atonement  among  the  heathen 

nations,  whatevci'  may  have  been  its  oriuin.  mus.t  liave  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  a  certain  artic  le  in  the  popular  creed, 
which  is  probably  expressed  pretty  accurately  by  the  say  iug 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Solon  by  kerodotus,  that  *  tlie  Deity 
IS  altogether  a  jealous  being,  and  fond  of  troubling  the  evett 
cooBW  of  aflUts'  (fOSM^  «*  v^epqtfiAv*  Hsiod.  L  38). 
The  eommon  notion  is  remaikably  exompUfled  in  a  story 
told  by  the  &ame  historian.  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  havini; 
heard  rumours  of  the  marvellous  and  uninierrupted  fcuc- 
cesses  of  his  fnend  I'olycrates,  llie  sovereijjn  of  Samus,  pave 
v^iit  to  his  anxiety  on  ins  fnend  s  account  in  a  letter,  wbicb 
is  in  itself  so  curious,  and  so  strongly  illustrates  the  mattftf 
in  hand,  that  we  think  it  deaervca  to  be  jraieiHsd  antim 
to  tfie  reader.  *  Ama^Hnys  thus  to  Polycrates  ->-It  ie 
pleasant  to  hear  that  nne"s  friuiHl  prospers  :  \  ct  v  ur  r\  ,  hid- 
ing good  fortunes  please  me  not,  knowing  as  1  do  tluiv  tiie 
Dcitv  is  a  jealous  bein;; ;  and  I  could  Mish  that  both  nr,  >l  If 
and  those  whom  I  care  for  should  be  fortunate  in  some  of 
their  doings,  and  in  others  roiacarry ;  and  so  pass  their  lives 
in  changes  of  fortune^  rather  than  bis  alwavs  fortunale  ;  for 
I  never  yet  heard  tsHc  of  any  one  who  witn  good  (brtnne  in 
everything  did  not  come  to  his  end  miserably  with  an  utter 
riownfall.  Do  you  therefore  follow  my  advice,  and  in  respect 
of  your  hnnny  chances  do  as  1  tell  y^u.  Look  out  well  for 
the  most  precious  thing  you  have,  and  that  which  yuu 
would  most  take  to  heart  the  loti  of  and  then  away  vim 
it,  in  such  sort  that  it  shall  never  more  come  before  the  eyea 
of  iifon.  And  if  after  this  yocr  siKxesaes  should  not  tUM 
turns  and  go  evenly  with  your  mishaps,  still  remedy  the 
matter  in  the  way  profiosed  by  me.'  (Herod,  iil.  40.)  The 
story  goes  on  to  say  that  Polycrates  took  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  and  tiung  into  the  sea  a  valuable  ring;  but  the 
object  was  defeated  by  an  incredible  piece  of  good  Ibrtune, 
which  restored  to  him  his  lost  treaaora.  Hereupon  Amasis 
formallv  disadved  his  connexion  with  a  man  so  cvidoBtly 
marked  out  for  some  signal  calamity. 

In  this  case  the  offence  was  involuntary :  yet  it  was  not 
the  less  supposed  to  excite  anger  and  expose  the  offender  to 
punishment  Here  too  is  an  instance  of  atonement  unac- 
companied by  sacrifice.  The  mode,  indecf!,  of  aioiitng  ad- 
mitted an  almost  infinite  variety.  Even  the  repetition  on  a 
certain  ocoaiion  of  the  great  games  at  Rome  was  strictlv  an 
act  of  atonwaant  for  a  lathor  singular  ofieoce  descrUmdl  by 
Livy.  lib.  ii.e.36. 

If  we  pursue  our  inquiries  tliroutrh  tne  accounts  left  us 
by  the  Greek  and  Ronjan  w  riters  of  the  barbarous  nations 
with  which  they  were  actjuainted,  from  India  to  Britain,  wo 
shall  find  the  same  notion  and  simihir  practices  of  atone- 
ment Pinnn  tlie  most  popntsv  portion  of  our  own  litoim* 
tuie,  our  narratives  of  voyaicos  and  travels*  cvanr  cna  pr»» 
bably,  who  reads  at  all,  wilt  be  able  to  And  for  himself 
abumlant  proof  that  the  notion  has  been  as  permanent  as  it 
is  universal.  It  shows  itself  among  the  various  tribes  of 
Africa,  the  islanders  of  the  South  Seas,  ar  ii  <  \  .n  that  mosi 
peculiar  race,  the  natives  of  Australia,  either  ni  the  shape 
of  some  offering,  or  some  mutilation  of  the  person.  W« 
should  aspect  to  meet  with  it  in  India,  so  fertile  in  ewwy 
form  of  superstition;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  of  tlie 
fantastic  and  rovoltinE;  riles  of  tlie  Hindoos  bear  t.  t  .niuny 
to  its  presence.  The  favounte  practice  of  tortunni;  ilie 
body  has  often  there  a  different  object,  that  of  acquiring  the 
rt^ahly  or  ihe  tame  ot  superior  sanctity ;  but  undoubtedly 
it  is  also  resorted  to  as  s  mode  of  atonement. 

It  has  been  mpposod  that  the  sacriftcial  rites  of  the 
heathens  and  choir  pnctiee  generally  of  atonement  are  but 
corrupt  remnants  of  a  notion  and  practice  which  existed  at 
an  earlier  perkxl  of  the  world,  in  a  purer  state  of  reli^ux 
knowludyrc,  and  which  indicated  a  conseiousness  «f  the 
actual  relation  in  which  man  stood  to  his  Maker,  and 
pointed  <larkly  at  the  means  by  which  an  amelioration  of 
bis  condition  was  to  be  effected.  the  other  hand*  it  ia 
all  but  universally  acknowledged  by  the  betifven  m  ravisla* 
tion,  that  the  Levitical  atonements  were,  in  part  at  least, 
typical  of  that  one  great  sacrifice  on  which  the  Christian 
do<;irir.i' "f  tlir  .■(t'jiirii.i'iit  i--  ioiiKi'ud.  Thenature&nd  limits 
of  this  puol)i  <itiuii  jiui  ^tlow  ub  to  consider  this  pari  ot  tiie 
subject  at  a  length  and  in  a  manner  suited  to  its  import- 
ance. We  can  do  httle  more  than  stato  what  is  under- 
stood by  the  Christian  whan  he  specks  «f  th«  stonenient. 
Ha  doM  not  couider  nmn.  naeoidmy  to  iho  hfathen  nolloa 
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limit  OMBtioiMd,  to  be  the  object  of  a  capricious  aod 
TCOfcnil  mumxy,  but  tbroogh  a  aioAil  natuic,  and  piactkai 
awl  afbetiom  oonfcmi^ila  to  that  natara,  to  havo  coma  into 

a  •tat4.'  of  alien  jtmn  from  Go<l ;  '.n  nt'-.cr  words,  he  believes 
that  Gcxl  IS  jusl  uiiii  holy,  that  mau  Las  sinne<l,  and  roust 
therefore  Ik,-  punishi-d.  Tliis  being  his  roiidition,  he  fur- 
thet  b»Uenrm  thai  the  DiviDe  Being,  revealed  to  us  under 
the  title  of  tbe  Son  of  God.  hiterpo^  between  the  i>«ntcnce 
aod  it»  «we«tioD.  aufltoed  in  our  ataad*  and  atmad  by  bis 
dMth  ftr  oar  dn ;  that  tha  Inunadkta  eoDaoqaanoea  were, 
mnisaioo  of  tbe  original  sentence,  and  mtoration  to  i.  state 
which  is  still  prubationar)',  but  in  which  man  is  made 
«|jable  of  a  permanent  reunion  with  his  Maker.  The  be- 
liever in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  snppcwes  that  the 
ncnfice  was  necestiary  according  to  a  law  fixed  in  the 
counsels  uf  God  (which  law  be  also  auppoaaa  to  bo  revealed 
to  ui)  that  sin  roust  be  atoaad  Ar  hdbi*  it  can  be  par- 
doned ;  but  he  distinguishM  between  the  necessity  of  tbe 
sseri6c«  itself,  and  tbe  further  |)urpo«e  of  God  in  causing  it 
t'Sv  yiLiTilnly  made,  an!  jirovylii-jL' that  it  should  be  uni- 
versail)  kiiown.  He  supposes  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  to 
be  nece.<!iary  to  the  formation  of  the  Christian  character, 
uid  iLat  moral  consequences  to  be,  a  deeper  tusnae  of  the 
turpitude  of  sin ;  whereas  there  mieht  otberwiie  be  d&nger 
leit  that  should  be  li(;htly  accounted  of  whiob  appeared  to 
lnf«  been  lightly  foriiivcu ;  and  also  a  nev  and  poverflil 
mL>iivc  to  a  love  of  the  Supreme  BciuK.  supplying;  a  remedy  i 
(>r  that  !i>el()8h  principle  which  might  prevail,  if  the  only 
EUL^tives  to  ubedienee  wane  the  hope  of  Mwud  and  the  fear 
of  pum&binent. 

We  have  endaavwinMl  to  Slate  tbe  doetiine  of  the  Atone- 
■ent  in  audi  temi  aa  would  be  aeeapied  by  all.  who 
aeeeptad  the  doctrine  itself  on  the  anthority  of  Seripture. 
It  is  well  kno  rn.  V.  iwever,  that  anion<;  tbow  who  would 
(oncur  in  the  Ktufmi  htatement,  there  would  be  found 
minor  differences  of  opinion,  particularly  as  to  the  univer- 
sality of  the  benefit  vunferred  by  the  saeriiiee.  [See 
Caltim.]  We  have  also  without  qualification  called  the 
doctrine  in  qneatim  a  doetrine  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
though  we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  aonie  whoae  views 
of  the  gospel  dispensation  and  whose  interpretatiof^  of  scrip- 
tore  have  led  them,  whdsst  fully  adinittinR  the  divjne  origin 
of  our  religion,  to  reject  as  unscriptural  ilie  doctrine  i  t  iln 
atonement.  But  these  would  themselves  rcidily  acknow- 
ledge, we  believe,  that  they  are  comparatively  few  in 
aomher.  With  reaped  to  soma  few  in  early  times,  such  as 
Theodatna  the  tanner,  and  Panlva  of  Sanoaata,  weiather 
infer  from  their  peculiar  notions  eonoarning  tbe  person 
of  Christ,  than  know  from  any  direct  evidenea.  that  they 
dissented,  in  this  particular  jioint,  irom  the  general 
belief.  The  spirit  of  eotilrovemy,  commonly  too  bitter, 
was  then  more  fertile  in  unmeasure<l  vituperation  than  in 
fell  and  clear  atatements  of  the  opinions  attributed  to 
apnenenia. 

To  atone,  according  to  tbe  vulgar  e^mMlogy.  ia  to  aot  at 
one.  that  is,  to  reconcile ;  and  hence  atonement  ia  etymolo* 
giiTa'.ly  explained  at-one-ment.  ^^'^l  thcr  this  derivation  is 
ntijbt  or  not,  reconciliation  scenis  Ui  tiuve  been  the  primary 
meaning  of  atonement  with  our  earlier  writers.  Hence  in 
the  authorised  version  of  tbe  New  Testament  the  same  word 
which  in  2  Cor.  v.  19  is  properly  rendered  reconciliation, 
is  in  Rom.  v.  II  lendciad  atonement.  Tbe  word,  bow- 
ersr.  adon  eame  to  hear  die  meaning  in  whieb  it  I*  now 
u<^d  :  and  such  is  in  fact  its  onlinary  meaning  in  tbo  Wi- 
thijnsed  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 

ATOOI  or  ATOWAI.  one  of  tbe  group  of  islands  in 
tbe  North  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  discovered  by  Cook  on 
bis  third  voyage,  in  January,  17  78,  and  which  he  named  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  honour  of  the  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Afatiraltj. 

Atooi  is  situated  in  21*'  57'  N.  lat  aod  160^  W.  long. 
Tbe  island  is  ten  leagues  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
5  much  broailcr  at  the  east  'liiiu  a  the  west  end.  On  the 
esisteru  st<ie  the  surface  rises  with  a  gentle  acclivity  from 
tbe  sea-ahore.  and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  about  the 
antra  of  the  island,  which  is  73U0  feet  above  the  level  of 
til*  Mn.  The  high  ground  is  covered  with  lel^  trees,  the 
ftliage  of  which  ia  very  luxuriant,  hut  tbe  eoeat  on  the 
eastern  side  is  nneoliivatad,  and  neiuly  deserted  by  the  in- 
habit.iriti.  O.i  the  western  side  tbe  land  is  fertile,  and 
prodaces  abundantly  all  tha  vegetables  furnished  by  the 
Maainaf  tinwc  aeaa* 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  Captatn  Cook  fifft 
airivod  at  Atooi  the  natives  looked  upon  hia  visit  aa  tbo 
fhUUment  of  a  tradition  or  prophecy,  which  led  them  to 

expect  the  return  among  them  of  a  chief  who  had  long  a^o 
disappeared  under  mysterious  circumstances,  and  \*  huse 
return  in  alter  times  was  foretold,  when  he  siiould  present 
himself  *  ou  an  island  bearing  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  swine, 
and  dogs.  Acoordiugly,  as  soon  as  the  ships  were  anchored, 
a  Dtim.  npaiied  on  boatd,  and  decorating  Cook  with 
radcloth«  aneb  aa  adorned  their  deitiea,  oUhnd  htm  a  pig 
in  the  manner  of  sacrifice,  and  pronounced  a  long  and. 
to  the  Europeans  present,  an  unintelligible  discourse. 
When  ho  landed,  the  people  either  withdrew  re  i n  i^ful  \ 
from  sight,  or  prostrated  themselves  on  tbe  ground  beforu 
hiro. 

On  the  nuth-west  side  of  tbe  island,  and  .about  two 
leagues  from  tbe  west  end,  ia  a  tolerably  good  roadstead  and 

watering-place,  called  Wymoa.  To  the  eastward  of  this 
anchorage  a  Rhoal  projects,  on  which  are  rocks  and  breakers, 
and  the  n  ul  i>  exposed  to  the  trade-wind. 

Some  stronply  auspicious  circumstances  which  occurred 
at  the  time  of  Cook's  hrst  visit  to  Atoui,  induced  him  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  were  cannibals.  The  rooio 
intimate  knowledge  we  have  since  acquire<l  of  tl)cir  habita 
and  dispoaitions  Imds  to  tbe  belief  Uiat  Coolt  waa  miataken 
in  this  raspeet.  Then  is  not  die  least  traee  of  so  haiharoua 
a  custom  to  be  discovered.  It  is  doubtles'^  tn^e  that  human 
sacrifice*  were  re8ort«;<l  to  u|xtn  certain  occasions;  but 
although  a  great  [wirt  ol'  their  relimous  cireinomes  con- 
sisted in  feasting,  it  is  not  now  believed  that  lliey  ate  any 
part  of  those  human  sacrifices. 

When  tbey  were  first  diaeov«rad»  each  of  tbe  princuMA 
islands  of  the  group  was  under  tbe  sway  of  ila  own  Krie 
Erie  (chief  i  f  rlnels),  and  it  was  not  until  1817  that  this 
island  was  linally  conquered,  and  the  whole  of  the  seven 
islands  were  biougbt  undav  the  domittum  of  King  Ta* 
mehameha. 

Captain  Cook  compute<l  tiio  population  of  this  island, 
from  auoh  data  aa  ha  could  than  obtain,  at  about  30,0u0 ; 
but  it  has  ainoe  be«  aaeertained  that  this  cooiputation 

was  probably  below  the  truth,  and  that  the  numJier  of  the 
inhabitants  is  now  auout  .54,000.  (See  Cooks  T/iiid 
I  'ltyatre  round  tfu  fVvi  lJ ;  Vancouver's  Voytt^f,  vol.  \.  ; 
I  'uyuge  of  H.  M.  Ship  Hlonde  to  the  Sandmch  kiandt  in 
1824,  1825. 

ATOONI,  or  ATAONI.  a  tribe  of  Nomadic  Arabs, 

f laced,  according  to  Burckhardt,  between  the  Nile  and  tite 
Led  Sea,  in  Middle  Egy  pt,  between  26°  and  2b°  N.  lat. 
They  border  on  the  Ababde  towards  the  south,  with  whom 
they  are  enemies,  and  from  whom  they  have  taken  away 
tbe  profitable  employment  of  escorting  the  caravans  between 
Kenneh  and  Kosseir  on  the  Red  Sea.  which  privilege  the 
Ataoni  now  farm  from  the  pacha.  To  the  north,  the  Ataoiii 
are  bounded  by  the  Maazy  and  the  Beni  Wassel  Araba, 
who  Uve  on  the  borders  of  Uie  province  of  Atfih,  and  norUi« 
warda  towards  Suez.  (Burckhardt'a  Tm»^  m  JfuUa,  and 
Map.)    [See  Ab AH [>!£.] 

ATORKOU.     [Sue  Kl  RILK  ISLAMOS,] 

ATRAGKNE.    [See  Ci.kmatis.J 

ATKA'TO  is  the  name  of  a  river  in  bouti)  America,  in 
the  republic  of  New  Granada,  and  in  the  department  of  tbo 
Rio  Cauca,  of  wbicb  latter  it  drains  the  noitbem  part* 
called  tbe  urovinoe  of  ChocA.  It  is  Ihrmed  hy  tbe  union  of 
three  small  rivers,  Rio  Quito,  Rio  AtLhu'^'la,  nnd  Rio 
Zitara,  which  ris-j  in  a  mouiuaiii-knot  a  hltlu  sjuili  uf  6°  N. 
lat.,  and  soon  join  one  another.  It  runs  nearly  straight 
from  south  to  north  for  upwards  of  160  miles;  its  mouth  is 
in  the  buy  ofCbocft.  the  moat  soutbtra  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  near  8*  N.  lat.  Tmvaning  a  nanow  vall^,  wliieh 
is  embeaomad  between  two  ranges  of  die  Andes*  and  flv 
two  thirds  of  the  year  is  drenched  by  almost  continual 
rains,  the  .-\truto  brings  down  a  greater  quantity  of  watei 
than  would  he  supposed  from  the  length  of  its  course; 
and.  acconling  to  the  statement  of  Aicedu,  its  mouth  is  the 
leagues  wide.  Just  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea  are 
seventeen  small  iaiands,  lying  in  two  linaa.  It  la  navigaUe 
only  for  a  abort  duteneo  mm  ito  rooutb  fiir  European 
vessels. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Atrato  and  its  aflluents  is 
extremely  mountaiiioU!,,  ami  does  not  coiitnin  a  k•^el  tract 
ot  any  extent,  except  at  its  mouth.  Tbe  mountains  art 
eomad  with  Ihresto  almost  inaeeaMthle^  and  tbe  nanow  val 
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.ers,  on  account  of  the  atmost  continual  moiitars  of  the  air. 

arc  marshy,  ami  >o  frequently  overllnwod,  thnt  the  inhaUit- 
ants  find  It  nL-oesi.iry.  in  many  places,  to  build  their  houses 
iijKHi  trees,  in  order  to  be  elevated  at  somedistanr-e  above  the 
dainp  soil  and  tho  rDptiles  en(^endcn>d  in  the  putrid  waters. 
It  therafore  eannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this  country 
has  remained  in  ncaHy  itm  aaine  eandition  in  which  it  was 
at  the  bc^nnnin^;  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards  vmder  Roderijjo  de  Bastidas  and  Alongo 
de  Ojcda.  But  as  the  adjacent  mountains  contain  rich 
mines  of  ir  il,  the  Atrato  and  all  its  affluents  brinj? 
down  from  them  t^nld  dust,  a  few  Europeans  have  settled  un 
the  banks  nf  the  river,  who  cause  considerable  quantities  of 
ptU  to  be  collected  by  their  ibvas,  by  washing  the  aand 
of  the  rivers.  The  native  Indfuni.  too.  pay  the  taxes  im- 
poaed  upon  llicin  in  tV.a?  iin-tnl.  The  mines  are  at  pre- 
sent not  wurkud,  and  atrhcuiturc  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, though  it  il  MM  that  llie  vdiey  oontuiii  imny 

fertile  trarts. 

The  Atralo  river,  which  is  also  called  Darien  and  Chooft. 
has  obtained  some  historical  celebnty :  the  first  European 
settlement  on  the  eonthient  of  America  was  founded  not  ikr 
(rtm  its  mouth  in  1 1 1 0,  by  Vasco  Nunejt  de  Balboa.  It 
was  called  Santa  JIaria  el  Antinua.  and  abandoned  for 
Panama  in  151 B.  on  account  of  the  inidllbli^  of  the  air. 
At  present  its  site,  is  almost  unknown. 

In  our  times  the  Atrato  has  acquired  another  sort  of  cele- 
brity :  it  has  been  the  means  by  which  the  <m1y  existing 
water-comnranieation  between  the  Atkntic  Ocean  and  the 
Pacific  has  been  effected.  One  of  its  aouitea,  the  Rio  Quito, 
rises  near  tlio  source  of  the  Rio  San  Juan.  orRiode  Nao- 
nama.  and  lietwecn  them  runs  a  ravine,  or  qucbreda,  called 
the  Quebieda  dc  Raspadura.  In  this  ravine  the  curate 
of  the  village  of  Novita  made  his  parishioners  di;;  a  little 
canal,  which  is  navigable  during  the  heavy  rains,  and  thus 
the  oaooes  of  the  Inoians  carry  the  cocoa,  th«  moat  important 
of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  adjacent  countt^*,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  to  that  of  the  Atrato.  This 
canal,  which  was  made  in  1788,  unites  two  points,  which 
are  respectively  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
arc  four  dc[.'rees  of  latitnde  flnm  om  another.  (Aloedo^ 
Humboldt.) 

ATRI.  HATRIA  PICE'NA,  a  town  of  the  j  ruvince 
of  Teramo  or  Abruuo  Ultra  L,  in  tho  kingdom  of  Napleii. 

situated  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Matrina  or  PSomba.  and 

lictween  that  and  the  river  Vomano,  and  about  four  miles 
distant  from  the  coast  of  the  .\driafie.  It  is  I '2  miles 
S.K.  of  Teramo,  and  near,  though  nfit  upi>n,  the  hi^rh  road 
from  Teramo  to  Naples.  Atri  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  u 
Neapolitan  family.  The  antient  Hatha  was  once  a  place 
uf  considerable  importance ;  it  is  included  by  the  Roman 
geographers  in  the  pnnince  of  Pieennm.  being  in  that  part 
of  it  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Prretutii.  It  was  called 
Hatria  Pirena,  to  distrntjuish  it  from  the  Ilatna  or  Hailria 
of  till'  \'i  ncti.  [See  AnuiA  ]  Tliey  werr  both  colonies  of 
tho  Etruscans,  who  had  also  in  tho  Piccnura  the  colonics 
ufCupra  Maritima  and  Cupra  Montana.  Medals  and  coins 
have  been  found  near  Atri  beaming  efigiea  irf  fiabes. 
anohota,  and  other  marithne  lymbols,  wi^  roe  legend  Aof. 
The  harbour  of  Hatria  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Matrinus.  The  S\  r.ii'usans,  in  the  lime  of  the  el<ler  Dionv- 
sius,  sei:i  a  culiaiy  tu  Hatria.  and  some  of  the  coins  of  that 
town  are  marked  with  the  Pegasus,  which  was  the  syniliul 
of  Syracuse,  (Dilfico.  Numi»-natica  delta  Cittd  dAtri  iwl 
Pieeno.)  Philistus,  the  historian,  being  banished  from 
SyracoM  by  the  elder  Dlony«hu,  Voik  ref^  at  Hatria  (itc 
r&»  *Aiptav),  which  we  must  suppose  to  he  Hatria  Picena, 
as  this  town  had  received  a  Syrarusan  colony :  here  he  ])i-o- 
bably  wrote  the  greatest  part  df  liis  hi'-tury.  (IMutanh, 
Dion.xi.)  Hatria  afterwards  became  u  Roman  colony.  The 
(hudy  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was  originally  from  this 
place.  (Spartian.  Hadrian.'S  Of  the  antient  town  hardly 
any  vestiges  now  remain.  The  pnaent  town  of  Atri  ii  a 
iniall  and  poor  place ;  it  was  once  aommnded  by  walls, 
which  have  partlv  fallen  to  ruin. 

ATRIB.  or  ARTRIR,  a  vitla^'p  in  I^wcr  Egypt,  near 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  is  the  Athribis  ivofi'o^ 
*jL&pi£i'ri7C)  of  Herodotus  (ii.  I  fit.);  blocks  of  stone,  which 
have  been  observed  here,  probably  indicate  the  site  of  a 
temple,  part.*  of  which  inav  stdl  be  burietl. 
ATRISKOI.  or  ATRIKAN8K0I.  one  of  the  four  large 
in  the  Icy  Sea,  which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Siberia, 


and  to  which  the  name  of  New-Siberia,  or  LaecholFista^la 

has  been  triven.    (Scf  Nkw  SiiiKRiA.) 

ATRIUM,  a  hall  or  nmn  of  audience  in  a  Roman  house. 
The  two  wortls.  Atrium  and  Cavanlium,  if  not  at  first  syno 
nymous,  most  probably  became  so  in  the  course  of  time. 
It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Varro,  that  the  Cavasdium,  or 
Cavun  .Adium*  'the  hoUov  of  tho  hou•^'  muat  bo  ttio 
whole  area  between  the  rin  of  tile  oonplovioni  fton  irtiidi 
the  rain  fell,  and  the  imphn  ium  into  which  the  rain  fell. 
The  Atrium,  properly  so  cnlled.  and  as  at  first  distinguished 
from  the  Cav»diuni,  wnnh'  be  the  »i»ace  between  the  open 
area  and  the  walls  {parietes)  of  the  Atrium :  thus  the  Cavum 
iEdium  would  be  the  hollow  space  open  to  the  sky  and 
rain,  while  the  Atrium  would  he  the  covered  part,  and  would 
therefore  fcrm  the  hall  or  room  of  atidienoe.  If  our  conjec- 
tures, founded  on  this  obscure  passage  of  Varro,  descriptive 
of  the  parts  of  a  Roman  house,  be  correct,  wc  would  suggest 
that  ll;e  compluvium  means  rather  the  rim  or  gutter  from 
which  the  rain  fell  [see  HousK,  Roman  Housk]  than  the 
w  hole  area  of  the  open  space  over  the  impluvium. 

The  term  Atrium  ti  derived,  according  to  Varro  iLing, 
Lai.  iv.).  flrom  the  Atriales,  a  people  of  Tuscany,  flrom  whom 
the  pattern  of  it  was  taken.  It  was  the  most  important  and 
usually  the  most  splendid  apartment  nf  a  Roman  houwj. 
Here  the  owner  reci'ived  his  crowd  of  morniiiu'  visitors,  who 
were  not  admitted  to  the  inner  aunrtmcnts.  Originally  the 
Atrium  was  the  common  room  of  resort  for  the  whole  fami^ 
—the  place  of  their  domoatw  occupatioM ;  and  such  it  pro- 
bably oontltraed  hi  Ao  huniUer  tanks  of  Wb.  It  oonalsted 
of  a  large  apartment  roofed  o^-er.  but  with  an  opening  in 
the  centre,  called  comjhutnum,  towards  which  the  roof 
sloped  BO  as  to  throw  the  rain-water  into  a  cistcin  in  the 
floor  called  impluvium.  VitruMus  distinguishes  five  speciea 
of  Atria. 

1.  Tuacanicum,  or  Tuscan  Atiiiun,  the  oldest  and  sim- 
plest of  all.  It  was  merely  an  apartment,  the  roof  of  which 
was  supported  by  four  beams  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  the  included  space  forming  the  compluvium.  Many 
of  these  remain  at  Pompeii. 

2,  The  Teirastvlc,  or  four-colunincd  Atrium,  resembled 
the  Tuscan,  except  that  the  girdeTB.  or  main  beams  of  tho 
roof,  were  supported  bv  pillara,  placed  at  the  fiwr  ai^^ 
of  tho  implunom.  Tins  Itamidiod  means  ofineroasing  dm 
aise  of  (he  apartmsiit 


[PUn  ol  •  Telraitflr  Alrium  truo  a  bouw  kt  PunpdL] 

3.  The  Corinthian  Atrium  diffnod  from  the  Tettaatele 
only  in  Hie  nnmher  of  oolttibiis  and  siaa  of  the  inpluviuai. 
A  greater  proportion  of  the  roof  seems  to  liaTS  kee»  tefl 
open* 
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CORINTIIMN  ATKIl'M. 


4.  Atrium  displuviatum  had  its  root  inclined  the  contrary 
way,  as  to  throw  the  water  off  Id  the  outj»i4e  of  tlie  houae, 
instead  of  carr)  ini^  it  into  the  impluviuni. 

5.  The  Atrium  testudinatum  wa«  roofed  all  over,  without 
any  vacancy,  or  <-omplu\-iuni.  ( Pompeii,  vol.  ii.) 

Tliu  nia^'uificence  of  the  Atria  will  Iw  better  undefstood 
from  the  annexed  rcpreftcntaiion  of  the  Atrium  of  the  hou'«e 
of  Pansa,  restored  by  Mr.  Gandv  Deerm^;,  and  published 
with  his  periiiis>tion  in  the  swond  volume  of  the  Pompeii 
in  the  series  of  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 
The  walls  iparielet)  were  painted  with  elegant  denij^ns  in 
the  stylo  of  arabesque  painting  [sco  Arahesquk],  often 
surrounding  compartments  in  which  were  frt^qiivntly  de- 
pictod  the  most  wlebrated  ^ubje4:t9  of  antient  mytholonj, 
and  even  on  the  very  Doors  mythological  or  htjitorical  pic- 
lures  were  formed.  [Vide  Mosaic,  and  Rumax  Hou^k 
and  Villa;  sen  also  House.] 

For  the  details  of  the  Atria  of  Pompeii  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Mazois"  Pnmpeii,  \  vol.,  folio,  and  to  the  first  and 
second  series  of  GfU's  Pompni,  as  well  as  to  the  volumes 
on  Pimfteii  published  by  the  Society. 

In  buildmg  a  marine  villa,  a  Roman  Atrium  mi^ht  be 
introduced  by  the  moderns  with  utility  and  effect;  and  wo 
can  conceive  nuthin<;  more  delightful  tlinn  the  enjoyment  ol 
the  warm  sea-breeze  of  summer  in  the  cwd  shade  of  an 
Atrium,  with  a  portico  open  to  the  sea.  In  such  a  de^i^n. 
the  Atrium,  with  its  portico,  should  form  the  centre  feature, 
and  llie  apartments  and  olFlcc;'  of  the  oocupiuiis  should  Imj 
arran;;ed  round  the  back  and  two  sides;  the  Atrium,  with 
the  p)rtico,  beiii},'  placed  towards  the  »cd,  would  give  a  full 
view  of  the  sea. 


Ttai  -rflh*  Carimlibn  Atrinm  of  the  tilla  of  niome-Ic*.  at  PomrcII] 


[Alrtmn  sTlh*  lloutcof  Patii.!.] 


ATROPA,  a  ^cnus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging 
la  the  natural  order  Solaneic,  and  consisting  for  the  inost 
put  of  poisonous  sjiccies.  It  is  dislinj^uishcd  from  other 
fwwt  of  the  same  natural  order  by  its  regular  bell-shaped 
wrolli,  its  five-partc<l  permanent  calyx,  which  never  acquires 
•  Middery  appearance,  and  by  its  succulent  fruit.  The 
'pecies  of  most  common  occurrence  is  the  following : — 

Atrftfia  beUofhnna,  (IcAiUy  night-shade,  or  dwale,  is  found 
»ot  unfroqucntly  in  thickets  and  hedges  in  thia  country. 
THie  whole  plant  is  of  a  lightish  green  colour,  except  the 
which  are  large  and  of  a  dingy  brownish-purple,  and 
u» berries,  which  are  of  the  rich  deep' black  of  black  cherries. 
The  root  is  perennial,  the  stem  grows  about  two  feet  high, 
i-vl  the  leaver  arc  acute,  with  an  oblong  figure,  tapering  to 
ttfli  *nd.  The  llowers  arc  bell- shaped,  larger  than  those  of 
the  harebell,  and  pla<-ed  singly  in  the  bosom  of  the  leaves. 
Tlie  border  of  the  corolla  is  cut  into  five  equal  lobes: 
tW  are  five  stamens,  a  tapering  pistil  with  t  .vo  cells,  and 
tn»ny  seeds  in  the  ovary,  a  long  slender  style,  and  a  flat- 
tened stigma  slightly  divided  into  two  IoIm"*.  The  odour  of 
Ihe  whole  plant  Ls  nauseous  and  oppressive,  as  if  to  M  am  us 
*(  iti  Teoomoujj  nature.    It  is  in  the  leaves,  root,  and  ber- 


ries that  the  poi*on  resides,  and  particularly  in  the  berries, 
which,  from  their  resemblance  Ut  cherries,  have  often  been 
eaten  by  children,  with  fatal  consequences.  The  active  pro- 
perty of  belladonna,  though  roost  commonly  remarked  in 
the  fruit,  exists  also  in  the  leaves,  and  especially  in  the 
roots,  both  of  which  have  the  same  acrid  narcotic  property. 
They  have  nevertheless  been  frequently  employed  medici- 
nally, and  extract  of  belladonna  is  one  of  the  most  energetic 
preparations  in  the  modem  materia  medica. 

Alropa  Mandragora,  or  mandrake,  is  another  species 
still  more  venomous  and  dangerous  than  tho  last  It  it 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
the  Grecian  islands,  where  it  is  common.  Its  root  is  a  large 
dark -coloured  fleshy  mass,  often  divided  into  two  or  throa 
forks,  which  have  l>een  fancied  to  resemble  a  human  body  ; 
this  circumstance,  and  its  well-known  poisonous  qualitioi. 
gave  it,  in  the  days  of  popular  ignorance  and  credulity,  tho 
reputation  of  lH?ing  endowed  with  animal  feelings  :  the 
roots  were  said  to  shriek  when  torn  from  the  earth,  and  it 
was  accounted  dangerous  to  disturb  tlicm.  Even  now  tha 
young  Grt'cks  arc  said  by  Sibthorp  to  wear  small  pieces  ol 
tlicm  as  lu\u  charms.   This  remarkable  plant      ro  appa- 
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vtth  Ihe  iil«dl :  a.  A  berrr  cut  fit  Mf  to  dMW  it*  lw»  exIU,  la  each  of  wUA 

rent  stem  :  but  its  lonrr  nain'  sharp  pointed  lejvcs  rise  from 
the  6url'.\rc  uf  il»o  (jjround,  and  form  a  <lee|>  ^rccn  tuft,  from 
the  midst  of  which  tlie  tlowere  rite  on  »lender  stalks  about 
two  inches  long.  Thair  ooioU»  n  of  a  whitish  lulour, 
ttained  with  veins  of  dingy  ^rple;  the  ftuit  is  pale, 
orange-cniourad.  and  about  as  uis*  u  a  ipininr'i  «gg. 
TIm  vhola  plaak  is  imj  fbtid. 


/ttrcipn  phymhifl^s.  a  plant  called  Alkckcngi  in  gardens, 
where  it  is  uiten  ruliivated  is  a  hBidy  aimiM],bskiigB  now 
to  the  genus  Nioandra, 

ATROPA  BSLLADOMDA  MEDICAL  VSE8  OF. 


This  apsciss  is  adnuttsd  into  lbs  Phsinwwwss  tt  thai 
soiiBttf.  and  is  etnployed  in  tlis  fbrin  of  dried  leavM«  or 

of  an  extriir-t.  Its  aetkm  on  the  human  system  differs 
ao6orilin$i;  u>  ihc  ((uantity  taken.  If  tlie  dose  be  small,  a 
quickening  of  the  heart's  action  follows,  and  an  increased 
quantity  uf  bluod  is  sent  to  the  brain.  In  this  case  it  has  a 
stimulating  effect;  but  if  the  dose  be  Uuqpr.  tlmigh  some 
stimulating  action  is  lor  a  short  ttOM  UfftamO,  n  sadativt 
efleet  of  a  \  ery  powerftil  kind  eosaea.  Dvifnjf  tiie  flitt 
stage,  excitement  of  the  heart,  the  brain,  and  the  intellectual 
fHCtilties.  is  manifest :  this  is  sucL-eeded  by  greatly  dimi- 
nished ionsibility,  perhaps  most  markt  lih  i  hsi-n'able  in  the 
extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  the  insensibility  of  the 
stomach  to  the  stimulus  of  emetic  substances.  The  spinal 
oocd  would  apiiear  not  to  be  directty  inllusnoed  bf  this 
agont,biuttBsnAratte8t  ftom  tbo  inpoirsd  stale  of  tlio 
function  of  respiration,  and  the  consequently  deteriorated 
condition  of  the  blood.  Convulsions,  tnercfore,  only  occur 
lull."  ill  cast's  ofivusoning  by  this  article.  It  deserves  to 
remarked,  that  the  delirium  accompanying  the  action  of  an 
overdose  of  belladonna  is  always  of  a  gay,  elevated  k*nd:  a 
red  eruption,  or  efflorescence,  on  the  skin  is  also  generalW 
observable.  The  nausea  and  vomiting  are  unaceompanM 
wttn  much  pain  of  the  stomach ;  nor  do  the  stomach  and 
intestines  present  many  traces  of  inflammatory  action.  The 
nauseii  and  vomitinj^  seem  to  be  the  result  of  tlie  condition  of 
the  circulatiuti  in  the  brain,  the  gorged  state  ot  the  vessels 
of  which  IS  rendered  obvious  by  inspection  after  death. 

The  action  of  belladonna  is  asehbed  to  an  alkaloid  which 
it  conuint,  csDsd  alrg|^  wliidi  ssiats  im.  oanUBalisB  with 
malioaoid. 

The  eases  in  wkieli  belladonna  nay  bo  adTsntagvoosly 

employed  are,  diseases  of  increased  sensibility  of  the  nerves, 
particularly  local  Kircctioiis  uf  thc*c,  such  as  tic  douloureux 
and  other  pains.  It  has  also  been  recoramendwl  for  the 
cure  of  scrofulous  and  cancerous  tumours,  and  is  employed 
to  dilste  the  pupil  in  cSrtain  states  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 
In  tbo  Arst  sat  of  oases,  it  tokj  be  employed  aithsr  internally 
or  sKtemslly.  In  tie  doaworsux,  given  intsmally  along 
with  nrscnious  acid,  it  often  affords  speedy  and  la-ting 
relief.  In  the  passH(ce  of  gall  stones  through  the  gall-duct, 
or  of  stones  from  the  kidney,  ^pliod  SKlsnnllj  Sfnr  dm 
painful  part,  it  gives  great  ease. 

Its  employment  in  cases  of  scrofulous  and  cancerous  en- 
largement of  the  glands  is  Ukewise  s>tbsr  internal  or  «sier> 
nal.  That  it  vsHiwns  tlis  pain  attandaat  on  sneb  atbetioBs 
is  unquestionable ;  but  it  cannot  be  used  to  effect  the  cure 
of  these  with  safety.   It  undoubtedly  changes  the  process  of 
,  deposition  throughout  the  whole  body,  and  also  m  morbid 
i  structure,  into  one  of  absorption—  as  is  proved  by  the  diui- 
1  nished  solidity  and  increased  fluidity  of  the  body,  as  ob- 
I  served  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  it.  where  the  great  qusnti^ 
of  fluids  finonrs  tlie  decomposition  of  the  bodies  which  itaw 
died  from  its  ^floencSi  snd  in  which  putrefaction  always 
takes  place  very  soon.   But  an  equal  degree  of  benefit  may 
lie  obtained  from  the  employment  of  antimonial  prepara- 
tions, without  the  danger  whuh  attends  the  use  of  this 
pi  int. 

Its  employment  in  the  form  of  extract  rubbed  over  the  eye- 
lids, k>  dOate  the  pupil  previous  to  the  operation  ibr  entanMJt, 
IS  an  nsual  stMk  but  Miuins  owtiant  the  same  renisik 
Is  applicable  to  its  use  in  the  ibrm  of  solutian  dropped  into 

tho  eye  durin^r  inflammation  of  the  iris.  In  Iwih  these 
f  ises  it  is  liable  to  be  absorbed  in  too  great  a  degree,  and 
t  cause  alarming  symptoms. 
I  Belladonna  has  be^n  recommended  as  a  useful  sedative 
in  the  latter  stages  of  hooping-cough.  But  though  it  lessens 
the  violence  of  the  spasoudic  action,  the  same  degree  of 
benefit  may  be  obtained  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  widiout  the 
liability  of  inducing  that  action  of  the  vc^.se1s  of  the  brain 
which  ends  in  hydrocephalus.  (See  Golis  on  Uydro- 
rrjJialus.)  Belladonna  has  also  been  pn  im-Lrl  as  a  pre- 
v.Mitivc  of  scarlet  fever ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  to 
\«  nrd  off  this  disca^,  while  it  isslmost  sure  to  induce  hydro- 
cephalus. Other  nreventive  msMiiiw  of  a  sate  kind 
should  therefore  be  had  reeeoiis 

In  case  of  poisoning  by  it.  if  taken  into  the  stomach,  the 
most  immediate  mesns  should  be  employed  to  remove  it. 
For  this  purpose  the  stomacli-puuip  is  best.  Emetics  can 
seldom  excite  the  stomach  to  any  expul^ve  action ;  in  aonM> 
instances,  fourteen  grains  of  tvtiile  ofaatiinony  hs»a  beaa 
given  without  any  elEKt. 
Vinegar  shonla  not  begmn  lokNigBsanyertlwMlft- 
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donna  rouwuns  in  the  stomach,  as  it  heightens  its  power. 
\  [j  -LT  ir  1-,  useful,  however,  at  a  later  perKxi,  in  combating 
Uie  •'^cundary  or  depressing  eflfects.    [See  Amtiuotxs.J 

Bleeding  relieves  the  gorged  state  of  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  from  the  continuance  of  which  the  chief  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended :  it  should  therefore  seldom  be  omitted. 

ATROPHY,  from  the  Greek  word  irpo^^  lijiniiying 
'  want  of  nouhshment,'  '  wasting  ;'  deficient  uutritkm  either 
of  a  part  or  uf  the  whole  of  the  body. 

Nuintton,  one  of  the  nH>st  characteristic  of  the  vital 
functions  by  which  the  living  is  di^tm^uibhed  from  the 
BNCganic  body,  consists  in  thu  converMoti  nf  foreign  par- 
tides  into  the  proper  substance  of  the  Inmg  being.  The 
eimise  <^  eveiy  vital  fonotion  is  attended  with  m  eartua 
expenditure  of  tiie  tobetanoe  of  the  organ  by  which  the 
function  carrit^-d  on.  To  supply  this  waste  a  stream  of 
new  mattpr  is  always  ttowine  through  every  organ,  from 
which  eaoh  takes  up  tic  qvuintity  reiiuirctl  to  replace  the 
^uaatity  which  it  expends.  Thero  arc  thu<i  two  opposite 
Mi»  of  MtiaDS  inwmantiy  goin;;  on  in  the  living  body: 
kof  iratte,«iidpraMumor«upply.  In  the  state  of 
there  it  an  exart  balanra  betwem  theie  opposite 
actions.  In  every  luorliid  condition  of  the  system,  thi.s 
baltncw  is  more  or  Uss  tlisUirlMjd,  in  consequence  of  w Inch 
th*'  whole  bo<ly,  or  particular  parts  of  it,  be<  oiue  either  too 
Uttle  or  too  much  nourished.  The  first  state,  iroiu  whatever 
CMue  it  resulu,  is  called  atnpkif;  the  second,  hypertrophy. 

Ib  considering  the  pbemmieim  of  diieoae.  then,  there  is 
one  obvious  guide  u  to  its  teat.  If  it  be  attended  with  d«> 
ridcil,  steady,  anil  pro^resisive  wasting,  it  must  be  seated  in 
•->nje  ori;an  of  supply.  For  tlie  wastuij;  ili^lf  js  not  disea.so, 
tiut  the  result  and  sign  of  disease;  it  is  never  the  primary 
event ;  aiid  seldom  even  the  second  in  succession ;  it  u>  a 
phenomenon  forming  ^art  of  a  train,  its  place  often  being 
low  down  in  a  hmg  eenes;  it  is  the  flnt  to  beeome  visible, 
the  pbHMmankwhkih  mmde  it,  and  on  whifih  it  depends, 
not  being  visible,  and  nquently  raqtiirtng  oueAil  inveeti- 
cation  to  detect  them. 

Wa>iins  may  Ik-  either  general  or  local — that  of  the 
whole  body,  or  only  a  part  of  it;  and  this  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  nature  of  the  cause  that  produces  it,  according 
as  it  be  a  dtsturbiog  inaaenoe  aflRKting  the  system,  ox  only 
some  dnUridnal  organ. 

I.  Wasting  may  of  course  be  produced  without  disease, 
by  merelv  withholding  the  supply  of  nutritious  food.  Nutri- 
tious AxhI  if  the  only  souree  from  which  the  material  can  be 
(leriveil  for  repairing  the  waate  of  the  vital  functions.  If  it 
be  inadequate,  every  function  will  languish,  ai>d  every  organ 
waste,  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  scantiness  of  the 
wpply. 

t.  Among  the  diseases  capable  of  producing  wasting,  the 
most  important  are  those  which  have  their  primary  seat  in 

the  organ.s  of  nutrition.  The  sUjniach  and  intestines  are 
thp  ors^Tis  which  prwluce  the  fir>t  and  the  most  essenliul 
'riaritres  on  the  ahnienf,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  nu- 
triment, and  prepared  for  assimilation.  If  any  cause  render 
these  organs  incapable  uf  performing  their  functions,  tlte 
erdinary  waste  of  the  bodv  cannot  be  rapaind.  and  *  flNiera 
atrophy  must  inetitablf  nUow.  Yet  it  is  lemailtaue  that 
ilicsc  <irir:in»  may  ])crform  their  functions  so  imperfectly  as 
lu  jirixlueo  a  i^reat  degree  of  disturbance  in  the  system, 
without  uece>sarily  occiu.ioning  .ii)  n:  mifest  wat.tinj,'. 
People  sometimes  suffer  severely  during  a  lon^  lite  from 
iyipepsia,  in  its  manifold  forms,  vithottt  getting  thin.  The 
reasun  is.  that  though  tiia  And  be  not  eaaiij  and  healih- 
fuWy  digested,  yet,  m  the  midst  of  the  distttroenee,  enough 
of  it  IS  converted  into  nutrituent  to  supply  the  ordinar', 
waste  of  the  IkkI)  .  Organii^  disease,  however, — that  is,  di&- 
attended  with  a  morbid  chan^'e  in  the  structure  of  an 
origan, — rapidly  tells  upon  the  !>y»tem,  producing  a  pro- 
and  ultimately  an  extreme  degree  of  emaciation  ; 
eaiionally  a  single  attack  ot  merely  ftnotioDal  dys- 
.  .  .  lasting  only  a  few  davs,  will  mndertiie  body  raani- 
&«tly  thinner,  and  cause  the  loss  of  many  pounds  of  weij;ht. 

3.  Next  to  the  diseases  of  the  primary  organs  ofdijje^- 
ti  .n  cDine  the  diseases  of  the  oriraiis  which  co-operate  with 
tti<*  ttomach  and  int^tines  u\  convtirting  the  aliment  into 
nutriment:  and  more  especially  diseases  of  the  pancreaii 
sad  bver.  The  spedflo  iolhienoo  of  these  organs  on  nutri- 
tian  win  be  explained  hsieafker.  [See  Diokstion.]  At 
it  is  sufficient  to  advert  to  the  fact,  that  one  cha- 
of  organic  disease  established  in  these  OKans,  is  a 
;of  the  body. 


4.  But  the  food  when  digested  has  a  long  course  to  travel 
before  it  reaches  the  bloo^l.  It  mu^t  be  taken  up  by  the 
lacteal  vessels,  and  be  earned  through  the  ii]«;2>ttiiteriR 
glands.  [See  Diokstion.]  It  is  probable  that  these  organs 
are  not  mere  channels  of  oommunication  between  the  sto> 
mach  and  inlastines  and  the  lungs,  but  that  they  eAet 
some  change  upon  the  imperrsctly-digested  aliment,  as  it 
passes  through  them.  Certain  it  is  that  disease  of  these 
organs  powerfully  inlluences  the  pr  ce.ss  ol  nutnlion,  and 
produces  a  great  degree  uf  wuslin^.  E.xuuiplcd  %ti  ihm  are 
but  too  abundant  in  infants  and  ehildren,  who  arc  cut  off  in 
great  numbers  by  diseases  which,  on  eumination  of  the 
body  after  death,  are  found  to  have  their  chief  seat  in  these 
oqgans.  [See  Marasmus.] 

5.  Disease  of  the  organs  of  assimilation  interrupts  nu- 
trition just  as  effectually  us  di^ea.se  in  the  primary  ort;ans  of 
digestion.    It  is  nut  until  the  digested  nlinient  reaches  tlie 

I  luncs  that  it  is  converted  into  blootl.  The  lun^^s  finish  what 
the  stotiuich  beL;ms :  and  the  function  uf  respiration  is  the 
completion  uf  that  of  digestion.  Any  thing  that  Impaiis 
the  funetion  of  rasptcation  must  therefore  neeesaaxily  un- 
pair  that  of  nntrition,  and  prodnoe  a  proponioaBte  degree 
of  wasting.  Thelunfis  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are 
capable  of  what  may  be  called  progressi\  e  destruction,  the 
obliteration  of  one  part  after  another  in  successive  ixir- 
tions :  the  parts  obliterated  of  course  cease  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  conversion  of  the  alinieilt  into  blood ;  but  the 
parts  not  oUitetated  continue  to  do  so  JfttHHf  much  as  ii; 
the  state  of  health.  Henee  it  is  possible  to  braatihe  irith  on!) 
one  lull jr,  or  with  only  half  nhmg;  and  the  llanie  of  life 
may,  (or  a  short  time,  be  barely  kept  alive  by  a  portion  of 
even  half  a  lunj^.  The  consequence  is  that,  in  cerlair. 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  emaciation  is  carried  to  the  utmost 
extent  which  seems  to  be  compatible  with  the  maioiemitce 
of  the  smallest  particle  of  life. 

6.  Bat  the  proeess  of  nutrition  is  not  completed  even 
after  the  aliment  is  converted  into  blood.  There  still  re- 
mains what  may  be  termed  the  function  of  appropriation. 
Alb'r  their  conversion  into  blood  in  the  lunijs,  the  new  par- 
lieles  are  returned  to  the  left  side  of  the  lieart,  whence  they 
are  carried  out  to  the  system  by  the  larger  trunks  of  the 
arterial  vessels.  These  tubes  terminate  in  a  system  of  vea- 
sds  of  extreme  mhratenesa,  called  the  artsrial  caoillariBa, 
which  are  the  tnte  appropriators  of  the  new  particles  pre- 
pared for  them  in  the  lungs,  the  architects  and  masons  of 
the  system,  by  which  the  new  particles  are  deposited  in  the 
room  of  tlie  old  in  the  respective  organs,  and  by  which  the 
waste  is  repaired.  If,  then,  the  capillaries  of  the  system 
fail  to  perform  their  duty,  no  matter  wliat  quantity  or  what 
quality  of  nutrient  matter  be  brought  to  tbnn,  the  fbnetion 
of  nutrition  is  suspended,  and  the  body  wastes ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  if  the  capillaries  of  any  particular  part  fiul, 
the  nutrition  of  that  particular  part  most  be  at  an  end,  and 

consequently  its  bulk  dimiiush, 

7.  It  is  chietly  in  conse<juence  of  the  disease  of  these 
capillary  vcs.sol8  that  acute  diseascai,  such  as  uitlaQiination 
and  fever,  are  always  attended  with  so  great  a  degree  of 
wasting,  although  there  is  alwa^  ooBUiinad  with  tUsb 
disturmnce  of  the  di^a-stive  flinotions;  so  that  in  acute 
diseases  initrition  is  interrupted  in  a  two-fold  mode,  by 
diminished  dinestion,  and  by  imperfect  appropriation  of 
what  IS  difjesled. 

8.  But  a  due  supply  of  nerv  ous  influence  is  as  indispen- 
sable to  nutrition  as  a  due  supply  of  arterial  blood.  When- 
ever theieflm  dm  capillary  vesseU  do  not  receive  their 
appropriate  Bemms  stimulus,  the  parts  to  whieh  they  behmg 

1  'e.  Whatever  injures  the  nerves  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
iiiijinir  their  functions  is  invariably  found  to  occasion  atro- 
phy. •  .  If  the  nerves  winch  supply  a  part  waste,  that  part 
iniiuediately  begins  to  diminish  in  bulk  :  if  a  part  has 
been  long  waatedt  the  nerves  distributed  to  it  become  so 
small  that  they  «an  tearoely  be  tnoed.  If  the  head  of  an 
unredneed  diuooated  bone  ptees  upon  the  large  trunk  of 
a  nerve,  the  parts  to  which  the  nerve  is  distributea  waste. 
If  a  poison  capable  of  producing  paralysis  of  the  ner^'es, 
such  as  lead,  bo  (gradually  and  slowly  introduced  into  the 
system,  the  body  wastes ;  au  example  of  whieh  u  seen  in 
the  atrophy  commonly  attendant  on  the  disease  termed  the 
coAin  puionm,  the  colio  of  painters.  As  will  be  fully 
shown  heiealker,  it  is  the  organic,  not  the  aentieat*  system 
of  nerves  that  supplies  the  nervous  inOuence  indispensable 
to  nutrition.  Iigurv  to  the  sentient  system  may  indeed 
oeeatton  atmpby;  hut  it  peodueaa  thi*  eflhet  iadiiasclyj 
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whenM  injury  of  the  organic  system  produces  it  directly, 
bf  wmting  the  nutritive  ftinrtions :  and  accordingly,  the 
MgiM  of  •trophy  arising  from  dinMei  of  tlie  bnin  and 
ffpinal  flOid  fa  Always  very  miiali  bw  dMn  tb«t  wbkli  » 
consequMt  Oil  dntnifedi  or  inqpalnd  ftinetioii  of  di»  ci|pnte 
nerves. 

9.  Finally,  cessation  of  function,  from  whatcrer  cause, 
i$  in«nife»tly  and  invariably  followed  by  wasting  of  the 
oqjjftn  in  which  the  function  had  its  sent.  The  gland  that 
does  not  irKettt  duntniiliM  in liulk!  tbe  n«m  th»(  does 
not  raeotv*  «nd  tmnamtt  impicMlom,  or  convey  iti  wonted 
stimulus,  wastes;  and  the  nni^de  thai  does  not  contrnot 
dwindles  away;  while  increased  exercise  conlrihutes  ex- 
ceedir.trly  to  the  aut;niL'ntation  of  its  \olume,  as  we  sc<?  in  the 
bulk  of  the  blacksmith  s  arm,  and  in  the  leg  of  the  opera- 
daneor.  From  the  complete  t3ld  locg-continued  cessation 
of  notion,  the  substance  of  flv^aui  is  aometimea  almost 
entirely  removed ;  nothing  remomhig  hf  wMeb  its  original 
structure  can  be  distinpuiahed. 

Such  ure  the  most  obvious  and  common  causes  of  wasting, 
the  detection  of  whicli,  :t  ^  bvious,  mus*.  precede  any 
rational  treaimeot  of  the  affection.  It  can  be  cured  only 
by  the  applieatkn  of  the  appropriate  remedy  to  the  morbi<l 
state  of  UM  orgnn  or  osgsns  on  which  it  depends.  The 
detection  of  tliis  state  is  sometlin«s  diftcuU,  and  the  mnoval 
of  it  when  disco\'ered  olten  still  more  difficult.  But  when 
it  depends  only  on  functional  derangement,  or  on  such  a 
kind  and  de^jrec  of  organic  disease  as  admits  of  cure,  the 
physician  who  8ucce«<ls  in  discovering  the  cause  will  easily 
and  surely  rem  wo  tne  mal^y. 

ATROPIA*  a  vegetable  alkali  discovered  bv  Brandos  in 
die  jnios  of  the  alr^  belladonna,  and  in  which  the  well- 
hmnm  poisonous  qualities  of  the  plant  leside.  It  nay  be 
ohtafned  by  treating  the  decoction  of  the  plant  with  map- 
ncjia,  and  di-restiiif;  the  precipitate  in  alcohol,  which  disRolvcs 
the  alkali  in  quuslinti.    Bramles  j^rocured  it  aliw  by  adding 

ilj  li  inc  acid  to  the  decoction.  Hltcring  the  solution,  super- 
iiaturating  with  potash,  filtering  again,  dbsolving  the  preci- 
pitale In  boiling  walert  and  orjiliuisinK  the  solution. 

The  aptah  ere  low.  transpHMttt,  edbnriMB,  brilliant 
needles.  Atropfa  is  uiseluble  in  cold  water,  and  very 
•^lijrlitty  dissolved  by  water  and  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms 
with  acids  peeviliar  salt'',  which  reai?ily  crystiiUite;  and  its 
saturating  powi-r  i*  so  trri^at.  that  107.5  parts  of  it  neu- 
traliie  100  parts  of  sulphurio  add.  During  the  evaporation 
of  a  salt  ef  atnpie»  so  great  a  qnantity  of  it  is  evaporated, 
that  the  vapour  oeeeslonsaa  eningenMnt  ef  tin  pniul  of 
eyes  of  those  exposed  to  its  influenee,  trbieb  eontittnes  Ibr 
several  hours.  Krandcs  supposes  that  the  atropsi  nxist>,  in 
part  at  least,  in  the  state  of  maJat*  in  the  plant  When 
t  r  r  1  hasted  in  a  sohilion  of  peiMb  or  Mda,  ■miBonia 
is  abundantly  evolved. 

Aioeatdbif  to  UMf^  tbb  sikali  eonsisis  «f 
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ATSHINSK,  or  ACHINSK,  a  very  thriving  town, 
fonnerly  the  capital  of  the  ctrele  of  that  name,  but  at  pre- 
sent compriicd  in  the  circle  of  Kainsk,  in  the  proxince  of 
Tobolsk,  in  Siberia.  It  is  situated  on  tbe  Atahin  and 
TshuU<TO,  the  latter  of  which,  on  leaving  the  town,  runs  in 
a  northerly  direction,  until  it  falls  into  the  Oby.  It  lies  at 
u  distance  of  soo  \  tjr8t8  (about  540  miles)  west  of  Tobolsk, 
and  about  200  versts  (130  miles)  east  of  Toouk,  in  &€°  22' 
N.  lat.,  and  PO"  SO'  E.  long.  (Stein.)  Though  only  fiiunded 
in  lt9%  it  is  gradually  beeoming  an  important  piaee  of 
transit  ftr  intend  trade,  and  tahes  no  smalt  share  in  the 
traffic  across  the  line  of  the  Ural,  in  consequence  of  its 
communication  with  ToboUk  ihrouuh  the  Oby  and  Tshulym. 
The  soil  in  its  ■vicinity  is  of  so  fertile  a  description,  that  the 
seed  »nwn  upon  it  usually  produces  thirty-fold ;  husbandry 
is  therefore  tiM  principal  pursuit  of  the  inbsbitants,  who 
•apply  large  <|a«itities  of  com  to  tbe  neighboorins  pro- 
vinces, many  of  wbieh  am  destitnie  of  sny  corn  or  tMr 
own  growth    Tho  inbaUtaiMs  consist  silbsr  of  eadlas  or 

Tshnh  rn  Tartars. 

ATT.\(  C.\.  in  music  (Tf  il  In  affc-h  lt<\,  denotes,  that 
the  next  movnment  is  to  follow  iiunicdiatelj.  without  any 
psuae.  in  Ibo  tangua^  of  tbe  oU  eontiapontistSt  utt'ieca 


signifies  a  short,  urregukr  subjret,  not  liable  to  the  severe 
laws  of  fupne. 

ATTACHMENT,  FOREIGN.  This  is  a  judkiat  pM> 
ceeding,  by  means  of  wbieh  a  ersditor  nay  obtain  the  seenrity 

of  the  ids  nr  other  personal  property  of  his  debtor,  in  the 
hands  ot  a  ilutti  person,  for  the  ourpoiie,  in  the  flr^t  instancWi 
of  enforcing  the  appearance  of  the  tlebtor  to  answer  to  sn 
action  ;  and  afterwards,  uix>n  bis  continued  default,  of  ob- 
taining the  goods  or  property  absolutely  in  satisfaction  of  Uie 
doeaairf.  The  prooese  in  England  is  ibnnded  enliinly  npoA 
local  enstoms,  and  Is  an  OBonBtion  to  the  general  law  of  the 
land.  It  exists  in  London,  Bristol.  Exeter,  Lancaster,  and 
some  other  towns  lu  Eiitfland  ;  and  u  mo<ie  of  sccurint;  iho 
;i  1}  !nr>ntof  a  debt  by  a  proceeding  acainst  the  delitorR  g(>o<l?i 
m  the  hands  of  third  persons,  strongly  joiemblinf^  tbe  pro- 
cess) of  foreign  attaehment»  witfi  some  modillcations,  and 
under  diUbrent  nauMa.  fbriBS  a  pact  of  the  nmieipal  lawK 
of  Scotland,  Honand,  and  meet  Bttronean  ooantrMO  m  wbidi 
the  civil  law  prevails.  In  Scotland  this  proceeding  is  called 
arrestment.  (Soo  Bell  s  CnmmmUme*  on  the  Lauv  of 
Scotland,  vo).  ii.)  Ma[i\  :i  in  nl*;  upon  tlie  .Scotch  practice 
of  attaching  propi-rty,  cLitleil  arr«»itncut,  will  be  found  in 
the  examination  of  Mr.  William  Bell,  in  Appendix  D  to  the 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Common  Law  Cummiasioners.  In 
France,  a  process  of  this  kind  exists  under  the  name  of 
tatne-arrSt ;  ihe  regulations  respecting  it  will  be  found  in 
the  Code  de  ProrMurg  Chile,  partie  I.,  livrs  5.  tit  7. 

The  custoni  of  forci(rn  nttaclmient  iu  I>ondon  diflers  in 
no  material  re&pecl  frotu  ihti  i>atue  custotn  in  other  parts  of 
England;  it  is,  however,  much  more  commonly  resorted  to 
in  the  lord-mayor's  and  the  sheriflTs  courts  of  London,  than 
in  any  edier  IomI  oouru.  It  is  not  so  much  in  use  at 
the  present  day  as  fbrmerly ;  but  of  389  sctkms  tried  i0 
the  lord-mayor's  court  in  London  during  the  last  seveo 
\enrs,  '.'01  have  been  eases  of  attachment;  and  in  many 
instances,  very  large  sum*,  amounting  to  several  thousand 
pounds,  have  been  recovered  in  this  manner.  In  the  she- 
riffs court  the  cases  of  attachment  have  not  been  so  nu- 
merous. 

As  this  ensteoMiy  proeoedii«  ia  of  greet  iasforUnoe  to 
the  eomraernai  fnteraets  of  the  wbsibttants  of  tne  netmpolis, 
and  is  not  generally  understood,  it  may  be  worth  v'r.uc  to 
describe  it  particularly.  The  creditor,  who  is  the  plamlitf  m 
the  action,  niaki»s,  in  the  first  instance,  an  atfidavit  of  hie 
debt,  which  roust  have  been  contracted  within  the  ciSjr  of 
London  or  its  liberties,  and  should  be  actually  dun.  as  il  in 
doubtful  whether  an  attachneut  can  be  made  iiiMtt  t  een- 
tieet  to  pay  money  st  a  fhtnte  day.  Hw  sflldavit  of  debt 
hivinp  Wn  made,  an  action  is  commenced  in  the  usual 
minner;  the  onlv  parties  named  in  the  first  instance  being 
the  creditor  as  plaintiff,  and  the  debuir  as  defendant.  A 
warrsnt  then  issues,  or  is  tMippcHted  to  issue,  to  the  oliicer  uf 
the  court,  requiring  him  to  summon  the  defendant ;  upon  this 
wamnt  the  officer  returns  that  the  defnidaiit  *  boa  nothing 
wtehitt  the  eity  irheieby  he  can  be  sanmoned,  nor  is  to  b* 
found  within  the  same,"  and  then  the  attachment  may  be 
made.  Ttii*  return  of  won  invrutm  to  the  prooear 
agamst  the  defendant  is  of  tbe  \i'r\  t  -M  ;i(  e  of  the  custonu, 
and  without  it  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  on  tbe  attach- 
ment would  be  invalid  ;  in  point  of  fact,  however,  where  an 
attaohment  is  intended,  the  officer  never  attempu  to  sum- 
mon tbe  defendant,  or  gives  him  any  notieaof  tiieaeliMi,  hot 
merely  makes  his  return  to  tbe  warrant  as  a  matter  of 
course.  After  this  return,  a  suggestion  is  made,  or  supposed 
to  be  nuule,  by  the  plaintiff  V)  the  court,  that  some  third 
person  wtibtn  the  city  hm  goods  of  the  defendant  in  his  pos- 
session, or  owes  him  debts,  by  which  goods,  orddits,  the 
plaintiff  requires  that  the  defendant  may  be  attacMt  until 
he  appeal*  to  answer  to  the  action  brought  againrt  him. 
The  attachment  is  then  effected  by  a  notice  or  wamiBff 
seived  by  the  officer  of  the  court  upon  the  third  party,  who  ia 
<  alted  the  frarnishee,  from  i  i !  French  word  'ffarnirr,  or 
garnixer  (to  warn),  from  wlicnce  sami^^,  or  vulgarly. 
garnisher-  (the  person  warned),  mlbrming  him  that  the 
goods,  money,  and  oAets  of  the  defendant  in  bis  handii  arc 
attached  to  answer  the  plaintiflT s  action,  and  that  he  (the 
geniisbee)  ie  net  peit  with  then  without  the  leave  of  tiM 
court.  After  thht  warning,  tbe  eflbet  of  which  is  to  seenvw 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  tho  garnishee,  the  pruoe:* 
again  roturnu,  or  in  principle  ought  to  return,  to  tlie  do« 
fendant.  who  mr-t  I  <' publicly  called  and  uiai»e  default  on 
tiiHir  snocesstve  ivurt-days,  beibre  any  further  proceedings 
can  be  tsJien  iigBin«r  his  geude.  In  | 
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proce&a  u  Mrv«.xl  upon  the  defendant  either  at  this  or  any 
ether  st*ge  of  the  proceeding ;  nor  is  he  ever  in  fact  call«d, 
— notice  of  the  action  or  ihe  attachment  being,  aocorduiB  to 
the  pre;»ent  practice,  never  actually  given  to  bto.  Amr 
Iba  Suat  oourtHlaj*  luun  olkoMd,  tM  gMcnialM  may  be 
•DflniBObed  tosbovewiiowliy  judfnfliit  ■booM  not  be  given 


ac:i;ri?t  him  for  the  good*  or  debt  formerly  attached  in 
hta  hsLiidn.  He  then  either  appeam  and  pleada,  or  lie 
makes  default;  if  he  make*  dufa  U,  and  the  Bubject  of 
th«  attachment  is  money,  or  a  debt  ascertained,  the  jud^- 
■eat  of  the  court  is  fldal  in  the  flnt  instance,  and  exe- 
«Blioa  nay  be  kraod  otoMoftr  tho  iiun  demanded.  But 
vhora  tbB  folgoel  of  Ao  ■ttwbnwnt  ia  goods,  a  formal 
appraisement  rr\nA<>  under  a  precept  from  the  court  in 
which  the  action  is  pen  i  ng  by  two  ftieemen,  who  are  sworn 
hr  the  purpose;  sn  l  j  ,:l^;nient  is  then  given  for  the  ^;ood.•> 
so  appraiMHl.  It  guroetimes  bajipens  that  the  garnishee  has 
removed  the  goods  before  iffiiaismuent ;  in  which  case  the 
oflMor  ntmno  tholhet  to  tfao«o«C»  indo  junr  it  onpoonelled 
to  Ottyrif  vtA  ■■■>■■  tho  faloo  of  ibo  goods  removed  ;  and 
thereupon  judgnicnt  and  elocution  follow  for  the  suin  i, 
asMssed.  But  before  excrution  can  in  any  case  issue  aga.ii.st 
the  garni*.!  t  e.  th-j  pluitit.n  required  to  enter  into  a  rcco^- 
nixanco  with  two  s^uretie^,  obhging  himself  to  retwn  the 
money  or  goods  taken  under  the  attachment,  if  the  defendant 
ap|M«i»  in  oonit  within  a  yoar  ond  «  day.  ond  disMorotor 
•vnUs  the  dobt^  or  iliowt  that  it  did  Mt  ute  nilbiti  the 
dty. 

The  above  is  the  conrse  of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  a 
judgtncnt  by  def.;'.'.ilt.  Itisiraii  of  fnU.i'.iiii^  (tn^  course, 
however,  the  garnishee,  who  is  eDiuiuonly  the  banker,  fac- 
tor, or  agent  of  the  defeitdant,  utiuully  appars  and  pleads. 
As  oiattar  of  defence,  ho  may  deny  that  any  debt  is  due 
from  btaualf  to  the  defendant,  or  that  he  possesses  any 
cooda  or  money  of  his ;  he  mav  alio  ibeir  that  he  has  a 
ben  upon  the  defendant's  goods  in  btf  own  right.  The 
question  thus  raised  between  the  i  l  untiff  and  the  par- 
ni»hee  is  then  trieil  by  a  jury,  and  juaj^msjiit  is  given  upon 
t  '.eir  verdict,  with  or  without  appraisement,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  property  attached.  It  should  here  be 
marfciod  that,  aeoerding  to  the  custom,  the  goods  can 
sever  be  aetnaliy  aeiMd  in  exoontiiin  nnder  the  attach- 
ment; if  the  garnishee  nftise  to  deliver  dMU,  the  only 
remedy  of  the  plaintiff  is  to  arrest  liim 

A  difference  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  mercantile  men 
niih  respect  to  the  utility  of  this  proceeding.  On  the  one 
tide  it  is  said  to  be  importsnt,  in  a  commercial  community, 
to  be  taedily  able  to  applv  the  property  of  an  absent  debtor, 
vhenver  it  may  be  found,  to  the  payment  of  his  creditor ; 
and  this,  it  is  eontended,  i<  particularly  advantageous  in  a 
city  much  frequented  by  foreigners  for  the  purpose  of  trade, 
who  may  contract  debts  during  their  abode  in  England,  and 
i.-.en  remove  themselves  to  f  i  n  parts,  beyond  the  rvach 
of  penooal  process :  on  the  other  hand,  ii  is  supposed  to 
MUeiTMe  OBmoiereial  operations,  in  consequence  or Uwenor- 
■oneaBMrwhieh  it  plaoea  in  the  hands  of  creditors— a  ere- 
Aar  for  99L  being  entitled,  if  he  |Jeeasa,  to  attach  property 
to  the  amount  of  'iO.OUOf.,  or  any  larger  sum,  which  cannot 
be  applie<i  in  discharge  of  any  commercial  engagements 
which  the  debtor  may  have  formed,  until  tlie  it;  i'  niuent  is 
disposed  of.  Tli«  apprehension  of  this  process  is  said  to 
Metier  foreign  merchanu  from  consigning  cargoes  to  Lon- 
daa.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  bo  likely  that  the 
stiilinoi  of  this  custom  should,  under  ordinary  eircum- 
stances,  have  the  effect  of  deterring  the  fair  merchant  from 
tending  his  goods  to  London  ;  though  it  may  well  happen 
that  a  trader,  who  has  contracted  debts  in  I^ondon  which  he 
does  not  intend  to  pay,  or  who  suspects  that  claims  will  be 
set  Dp  which  he  does  not  wi->h  to  afford  the  claimants  any 
6eilitie»  in  Utigating,  would  hesitate  to  send  &  cargo  to 
a  pact  vheic^  bjr  means  of  this  process,  any  of  his  creditors 
tbeie,  real  4Mr  yi«lmded»  nignt  inatantly  aaite  it.  Nor 
'an  much  pieetieal  ineonvenienoe  arise  ftom  Ae  power 
rf  attaching  a  large  property  for  a  small  debt ;  for  the 
garnishee,  who  is  almost  in  all  cases  the  agent  of  the  de- 
fendant II!  s'  III'  shape  or  other,  may  at  any  time  dissolve 
the  attachment,  by  appearing  for  the  latter,  and  putting  in 
bail  to  the  action ;  or.  if  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  the  debt 
apea  vhkh  tha  attaeboMnt  iaaaes.  he  n»f  My  the  pUin- 
toT s  demand,  and  take  endit  f»  the  amoont  tn  bis  aeeoont 
with  the  defendant:  fl^r  a  payment  under  an  attachment 
would  be  vro  t<mto  an  answer  to  any  demand  against  the 
'  by  ^  dafawdant.  The  aUaged  objeetions  do 


not.  tiicrefore.  appear  to  be  so  formidable  as  has  been  re- 
presented ;  but  tne  advantafo  of  a  apaedy  and  aafli  node  cf 
leooveriag  debts  is  obvious. 

There  aie.  however,  many  imperilwtloiia  &l  this  form  iC 
preeaadlny.  In  the  first  plae^  no  ooets  are  reeoverable  ol 
eilbw  aide ;  and  therafbre  where  a  sma*.  debt  is  eonteste<i 
if  the  plaintiff  succeeds  against  the  garnishee,  his  cosu  may 
very  possibly  exceed  the  sum  ho  can  recover:  and  if  the 
garnishee  succeeds  in  showing  himself  not  to  be  liable  to 
the  attachment,  he  may  incur  a  coBstderable  expense 
without  the  possibility  of  reimbursement  Secondly,  the 
eflkienejr  of  the  custom  ia  auoh  impeded  bj  the  Umatad 
extent  of  its  local  jurisdietien.  Thits,  goods  in  a  wan^Muae 
in  Thames-street  may  be  alt  if  d  ;  1  ut  if  Iving  in  a  lighter 
on  the  river  Thames  within  ^  vau;  tUt;  warehouse,  they 
are  exempt.  So  also,  if  a  merchant  keep  his  cash  with  a 
banker  in  the  city,  it  is  liable  to  the  process ;  but  if  his 
banker  dwell  a  few  yartis  beyond  thelwila  of  the  citv.  no 
attachment  «an  be  made  of  his  haknoe— vnlesa  indeed  the 
plaintiir  sbouM  prepare  himesif  with  ptoeese,  and  be  flir- 
tunate  enough  to  ?p-vr  tt  upon  one  of  tne  partners  when 
accidentally  wilhiti  tin  j  nisdiction;  in  which  case,  as  he  is 
supposed  to  carry  ^v.th  i.i.n  all  the  debts  and  liabilities  of 
the  house  to  which  he  belongs,  llie  balance  of  any  customer 
of  the  firm  might  be  attached.  But  the  most  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  proceeding,  as  untveiaaUy  praetisedin  Loodoa 
at  the  present  day,  ansee  ham  the  palpaUo  i^poftuni^ 
whieh  it  affords  fbr  fraudulent  collusion  between  the  plain^ 
tiff  and  the  garnishee,  to  the  ii^ury  of  the  defendant.  By 
the  letter  of  the  custom,  as  alx<vc  stated,  the  defendant 
must  be  sought  in  the  first  instance  by  the  oUlcer  of  the 
court ;  and  if  not  found  in  the  city,  and  if  he  does  not  answer 
when  openly  called  in  court,  the  first  process  of  attachment 
may  issue  against  his  goods.  Still  no  step  can  be  lalien 
towards  appropriating  them  until  the  delndant  has  been 
solemnly  ealled  at  four  several  courts ;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  the  gamisliee  may  be  summoned.  In  antient 
times,  therefore,  when  the  custom  w  as  strictly  adhered  to, 
every  jwssibie  precaution  was  taken  to  give  notice  to  the 
defenoant  of  the  intended  proceeding  agamst  bis  property  ; 
and  unless  he  was  octuallv  absent  firom  the  eoaany  (in 
whi«^  ease  ha  might,  on  hia  retoro  vitbin  a  year  and  a 
day.  rteort  fbr  his  proMtion  to  the  seeuritiet  given  by  the 
plaintiff  for  restoring  the  gtjods).  It  was  scarcely  possible 
that  he  should  not  l>e  informed  of  it.  But  the  present  prac- 
tice is  to  give  no  notice  of  any  kind  to  the  defendant.  The 
summons,  the  return  of  nm  e»t  invtntut,  the  four  separate 
defaults  on  being  called  in  court,  are  indeed  enteraid  for- 
mally  upon  the  leeotd ;  and  theie  it  no  doubt  that  unleaa 
they  were  so  entered  m  every  eaae,  the  judgment  against 
the  garnishee  would  be  erroneous ;  for  the  custom  itself 
would  be  contrary,  not  only  to  the  common  law,  but  to  the 
first  principles  of  iiistice,  if  it  sanctioned  a  proceeding 
against  a  man  or  his  property  witliout  notice.  But  this 
principle  is  at  the  present  day  entirely  disregarded,  or  is 
considered  a  mere  matter  of  fbrm,  and  there  is  in  praciice 
no  protectun  whatever  to  fl>e  defendant  against  a  fraudu- 
lent collusion  between  tht>  •ramishee  and  the  plamtiff. 
It  is  quite  within  the  r,u,gc  of  possibility  that  a  solvent 
defendant  may  reside  next  door  to  the  garnishee  with  whom 
his  goods  are  deposited  ;  that  the  garnishee  and  plaintiff 
may  a^ee  to  an  attachment  for  a  real  or  Hciitious  debt ;  that 
execution  may  issue ;  and  even  that  the  year  and  a  day  owy 
expife,  and  consequently  the  property  may  be  absolutely 
lost  to  the  defendant  before  be  has  any  notioeof  the  tianaaa- 
tion.  This  objection,  however,  applies  not  to  the  eOBlam 
itself,  which  is  in  this  respect  just  and  reasonable,  bltt  tO 
the  abn.se  and  curruption  of  it  in  modem  practice. 

ATTACHMENT  (Process.)  An  attachment  i>  i  1:  nd 
of  crimiual  process  which  Courts  of  Record  are  authorized 
to  issue  summarily  upon  a  mere  suggestion,  or  upon  the 
personal  kaowlei^  of  the  judges,  without  indiotment  or 


I'nfbrmaHon.  fbb  proeees  is  property  granted  in  eaaee  of 

contempts,  which  all  courts  rf  t.  rord  may  punish  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  accxirding  tu  tlie.r  discretion.  Thus  if  a 
contempt  1  <  i  :io  in  the  presence  of  the  court  by  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  an  open  defiance  of  its  authority,  or  an  inter- 
ruption of  its  proceedings,  the  offender  may  at  once  be 
attaebed  uid  eomniittad,and  afkarwaids  punished  to  a  reason* 
able  extant  at  the  ^Kretion  of  tbe  presiding  judgea.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  be  sugi^ested  by  a  third  person  upon 
oath  that  oue  not  present  in  court  has  committed  an  action 
whio   unonntate  a  oontampt,  the  eowt  wfll  make  anle 
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upon  the  offender  to  show  canae  why  &a  attachment  abould 
not  ime  against  him ;  or  in  fligraot  and  iirfmt  cases, 
where  an  immediate  remedy  is  Moanary.  will  ^imt  an 
attacbmoat  on  the  first  complaint  without  any  prenoua  rule 
to  show  cause.  In  mtxlern  practice  attaclitiicnts  are  chiefly 
employ(Nl  in  cases  of  constructive  contempta,  such  as  abuses 
of  the  administration  of  justice  by  judges  of  inferior  juns- 
dictiim,  for  corruption  or  injustice  by  ot&cers  and  ministers 
«f  Ilia  courts  in  refusing  to  execute  lawfid  process,  for  doin{; 
Uop|inaau«ly»flacnavtly,or  extortionataly,or  for  making  false 
retiimt.  Mal-wraetteea  in  theaa  nsfieeta.  which  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  Btlministration  of  justice,  are  for,  that  reason 
construed  to  be  contempt  of  the  courts,  and  punishable  as 
Buch  by  attachment.  Up  ui  :  -  r,il  sr  principle,  atlorneyi,. 
who  are  officers  of  the  different  courts  m  which  they  mw 
admitted,  may  be  punished  by  this  summary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding for  any  dishonest  practice,  and  in  particular  for  unjust 
or  f^uaolent  conduet  towards  tbair  eliants.  It  is  !<aid  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Hawkins,  that  barristers, '  though  not  uflu  cr.s 
of  any  court,  yet  inasmuch  as  th«y  have  a  special  pi  iMle^e 
to  practise  tile  law,  and  their  nii-l  1 1  i  -  nir  tfiid.s  to  brmg 
a  di>i;;raoc  upon  the  law  itself,  arc  punishable  by  uUach* 
nu'Ul  for  any  foul  pr;ictico,as  other  niini«ters  of  justice  are.' 
(Hawkins's  Fieai  of  the  Crown,  Book  '2,  e.  'i'i,  s.  :?0.) 
Juraca  also  may  be  liable  to  attachment  fur  constructive 
oontainpla  in  ttaaur  niniManal  oapaeily :  foe  in^ance.  for 
making  daftnlt  when  lawftilly  nmnnonwl:  tat  refiiting  to 
be  sworn  or  to  give  any  verdict ;  or  for  reci  iving  a  bribe  or 
instructions  from  either  of  the  parties  in  a  suit  to  he  tried 
by  them.  In  early  |H;rio<ls  of  the  iiiatory  of  our  law,  jurors 
wore  sometimes  attached  for  acts  done  in  their  deliberative 
or  judicial  capacity,  as  for  giving  verdicts  against  evidence 
or  tiM  diraetion  or  the  eoaH  in  matter  of  law.  That  giving 
a  fklea  wtdiet  riiould  he  considered  a  eonlempt  of  court 
was  not  so  unreasonable  as  it  may  at  first, appear  to  thotie 
acquainterl  only  with  the  province  of  juries  at  the  present 
<lny.  In  unticnt  times  the  jury  were  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses witneiiiies  who  were  sworn  to  speak  the  truth  (veritm 
dieert)}\  and  if  they  gave  a  wilfully  false  verdict  upon  facts, 
Ihef  coonnitted  a  umilar  kind  of  contempt  to  that  of  wit- 
neaeaa  eommitting  manif«it pcijury  at  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Sergeant  Hawkins  gives  it  aa  the  indinatwn  of  bia  opinion 
(hat  a  jury  would  be  still  liable  to  an  atlaehment  fbr 
giving  a  verdict  wilfully  against  the  direction  of  tho  court 
in  point  of  law.  The  absence  of  an  instance,  however,  in 
in<HliM  n  limes  of  such  a  proceeding,  would  afford  a  strong 
argument  against  its  legality.  Besides  the  contempts  com- 
mitted by  parties  and  persons  as  aliove  noticed,  there  are 
inalaaeea  which  it  would  be  ondleae  to  enunetata,  in  which 
all  penons  may  beoome  liable  to  attadtment  fbr  oibnoet  of 
this  description.  Thus  v^itful  peijury  in  the  presence  of 
the  court,  disrespectful  words  or  con<hict  to  the  presiding 
jiid;;e,  counterfeiting  writs,  refu^iiiif;  to  pay  money  or  per- 
form acts  according  to  the  direction  of  an  award  entered  into 
by  rule  of  court,  non-payment  of  costs  taxed  by  the  olTicer 
of  the  court  in  which  a  nrooeeding  ia  pending,  are  all  in- 
etaneea  of  eonlempta  whtdi  luUeet  dw  peiwna  who  eonunit 
them  to  the  summary  process  of  attachment 

Attachment  PriviUgeviaa  a  process  by  which  attorneys 
or  other  officers,  ctilitled  to  privili'i.'e  in  the  courts  to  which 
they  belong,  nu^'ht,  before  the  Uniformity  of  Trocess  Act, 
enforce  the  appearance  of  another  paiion  in  thotc  laqnctiTe 
courts  to  answer  to  an  action. 

ATTACK,  in  military  language,  the  «8brt  made  by 
armed  men  to  diapwiew  en  enemy  of  any  ftvouiahle  posi- 
tton  occupied  bv  him> 

ATTAINDER,  from  the  Latin  word  attimtus.  '  attaint,' 
•  stained."  is  a  coruie<{Ucncc  which  the  law  of  EuL'l.ind  has 
attached  to  tho  passing  of  sentence  of  death  upon  a  criminal. 
Attainder  does  not  follow  upon  mere  conviction  of  a  capital 
oflience ;  because,  after  conviction,  the  jud<!rocnt  may  still 
be  arrested,  and  Uie  eonvictiou  itself  cancel^,  or  the  ^i- 
iioner  may  obtain  a  pardon :  in  either  of  which  eases  no 
att.iinder  ensues,  Bi;t  as  soon  as  sentence  of  dinth  is 
passed,  or  a  jnd^^imiit  of  outlawry  >rivcu  v*hrre  tlie  [)Lr>uii 
accused  (lu's  fnun  jiivtice,  which  is  inuuali-nt  tii  >c;ii'T.re 
of  death,  the  prii^oner  becomes  in  contempialion  of  law 
tUUunt.  staine«l,  or  blackened  in  reputation.  He  cannot 
ane  or  be  a  witness  in  a  court  juatioe ;  be  loeee  all  power 
oterhis  property,  and  is  rendeied  incapable  of  iieribnning 
any  of  the  duties,  or  enjoying  any  of  the  privileges,  of  a 
freeman.  The  person  of  a  man  attainted  is,  however,  not 
ahiolnieir  at  the  diapoaal  of  tho  oiown.  It  is  so  ftv*  tho 


ends  of  public  justice,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  UntO 
execution,  his  creditors  have  an  interest  in  his  person  for 
■eeuring  tlieir  debta ;  and  he  himielf,  aa  long  as  he  Uvasb  ia 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.   (See  Maodonald's  case, 

vol.  xv  iii.  of  Uowell  s  State  Trials,  p  SG2.) 

VV'c  shall  consider,  first,  the  suhjcct  of  attainder  aa  it 
exists  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  realm  :  anil,  secondly,  give 
some  account  of  those  extraorditiary  enactments  of  the 
legislature,  eomuonly  known  by  we  name  of  BUI*  of 
Attainder. 

1 .  The  principal  ccmseqaenees  of  attainder,  aooording  to 

the  ordinary  course  of  law,  are  forfeiture  of  the  real  and 
per.sonal  estates,  and  what  is  technically  called  corruption 
of  the  blood  of  the  offender.  The  forfeiture  of  the  jxjr^oniil 
estate  dale^  from  the  time  of  his  convietiun,  but  extends 
only  to  tho  goods  and  chattels  of  which  he  was  actually 
possessed  at  that  time.  Real  estate  is  not  forfeited  until 
attainder ;  but  then  the  forfeiture  (except  in  the  caae  of 
attainder  upon  outlawry)  has  relation  to  the  time  when  the 
utfence  was  committed,  so  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate  salea 
and  incumbrances.    (Co.  Litt.  .'i'.io  b  ) 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  tbrfcitureof  real  estate  upon 
attainder  differ  in  the  case  of  hij;h  treason,  and  in  cases  ol 
niunler  or  other  felony.  Attainder  for  high  treason  i»  fol- 
lowed by  an  unmediato  and  ahMlute  forfcitun  to  the  crown 
of  all  fimehold  estatoSk  vbodMr  of  inheritaaeaer  otharwiao^ 
of  which  the  pemm  attdntod  was  seieed  at  the  time  of  tho 
treason  committed.  This  consequence  of  attainder  for  hijgh 
Ircasoti  is  said  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone  to  hav  e  been  derived 
from  Anf^lo-.Saxon  jurisprudence.  {Comm.  vol.  ii.  p  '251  ; 
iv.  p.  :t84.)  Copyholds  are  in  Itlte  manner  forfeited  to  the 
lord  of  tho  manor  of  which  they  Bmhalda,  upon  the  attain- 
der of  the  tenant 

By  Stat  9  &  8  Bdw.  VI.,  cap.  11.  the  dower  of  the  widow 
of  a  person  attainted  for  high-treason  is  also  forfeited.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered  llial  there  is  no  forfeiture  uidess  un 
actual  attainder  takes  place ;  and  therefore  if  a  traitor  <lu  v 
before  judgment,  or  is  killed  in  open  rebellion,  or  is  put  to 
death  by  martial  law,  his  lands  are  not  forfeited,  unless  a 
special  act  of  parliament  is  passed  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
said,  however  (  Jl^^orlt,  iv.  67),  that  if  the  eniei  jttstice  of 
England  in  oetson.  vpon  the  view  of  tlie  body  of  one  killed 
in  open  rebeliton,  records  the  facts  and  rctiurns  the  record 
into  tlie  court  of  Kind's  Bench,  both  the  lands  and  the 
guodji  of  the  rebel  bhall  be  forfeited. 

This  absolute  and  entire  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  high  treason  was  oUcn  productive  of 
extreme  hardships  and  injustice,  by  making  their  famiiieit. 
wlio  were  no  partiea  to  their  crimes.  particiDate  in  their 

Iiunishment  In  certain  modem  treasons,  tnerefore,  re- 
atini*  to  the  r  m  ,  created  by  statute,  it  is  expressly  provided, 
that  they  shall  work  no  forfeiture  of  lands  except  for  the 
life  of  the  offender,  and  (hat  they  shall  not  <K  pri\  e  his  v\  ido-.v 
of  her  dower.  (Stat.  5  ElLz.  e!  11  ;  18  Khz.  c.  I  ;  8  4*  'J 
Will.  111.,  c.  26  ;   15  &  I  (.  Geo.  II.,  c,  Jh.) 

In  caxea  of  attainder  for  murder  or  other  felony,  the  for- 
fiiituie  of  lands  to  the  erown  does  net  extend  ibr  a  longer 
term  tlmn  a  year  and  a  day,  with  an  iiiilitniti  d  power  of 
rx>mmitting  waste  upon  the  lands  duiinji  that  period,  llii-i 
:s  called  in  our  old  law-books  '  The  Kin^'  s  ynir  ami 
ukvtie.'  After  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  lands  would 
naturally  descend  to  the  heir  of  the  person  attainted,  if  thu 
feudal  law  of  escheat  for  cwniption  of  blood  did  not  inter- 
vene, and  vest  them  in  the  lord  of  whom  they  ateholden. 
In  order  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  escheat  for  corruption 
of  blood,  we  must  remember,  tliat.  by  the  feudal  law,  from 
which  our  mo<lL-rn  law  of  real  property  is  chiefly  derived,  all 
! audit  ware,  or  were  supposed  to  be,  held  by  giil  from  a 
superior  lord,  subject  to  certain  Mjrvioes  and  conditions,  upon 
neglect  or  breach  of  which  (as  well  as  upon  failure  of  isbuc* 
of  the  grantee)  the  lands  reverted,  or  in  feudal  language, 
escheated,  i,e.,  feU  back  to  the  original  giver.  Now.  by  Uie 
attainder  of  a  tenant  in  fee-simple  Ibr  felony,  the  compart 
between  him  and  his  lord  was  totally  di.-.siilved  :  bis  M  v.  1 
was  supposed  to  be  corrupted,  and  hu  wa,  disabled  not  oi.lv 
from  inheriting  lands  lii!M>eir.  liut  fiMiu  traiisnnttinij  thciit 
to  his  descendants.  Even  though  he  had  no  lands  in  po^- 
sessiott  St  the  time  of  the  attainder,  and  acquired  noiiu 
anerwaida  upon  which  the  law  of  forfeiture  could  opeiati-, 
the  law  of  eceheat  might  o{)erate  after  bis  death  to  the  p.re 
judice  of  his  descendants.  1"  r,  iwin^  to  the  corruution  i  ,; 
his  blood,  which  completel)  ;>lopped  up  the  course  of  deMH-iit , 
it  was  impsaiiblo  to  daiive  n  title  to  any  lands,  cither  from 
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him  liirpctly,  or  from  a  more  remote  ancestor  through  him. 
The  incMtahle  consequence  was  an  es<;heat  to  the  lord.  As 
iaud*  in  Englaod  «t  the  present  day  are  held  of  the 
kirtg  as  the  feudal  anpcfior.  he  is  genenJIf  the  sole  party 
iimwiKiii  ia  Um  estates  of  attainted  Mnou.  Owing  to 
Ihu  drauniitHMe,  we  may  be  apt  to  eontnind  fi»rfeiture  with 
evcheat,  unless  we  illustrate  the  difference  between  tliem  by 
some  familiar  instance  of  their  rcsjwt-tive  ojierations  accord- 
ini:  to  the  law  ns  it  formerly  slixtd.  Tims  (to  take  the 
tastancc  cited  by  Blackstone  from  i^ordCoke,  Comm.  vol.  xi. 
Pw  953i,  if  a  faSbcr  wwe  kdMd  in  fee-simple,  and  his  son 
eonuniued  tnaaon  aod  w«n  attaiatiad»  upon  tiie  death  of 
die  fiidler  the  lands  eselieated  to  tlw  loid,  becauw  the  son 
hy  the  corruption  of  liU  bluod  was  incapable  of  being  heir, 
there  could  be  no  heir  during  his  life :  but  nothing  was  for- 
feited tu  the  king.  foT  tlW  MB  Mm  tod  UltaiMt  111  the 
lands  to  forfeit. 

The  praetinl  injustice  and  hardship  caused  by  the  doc- 
trine oi  the  corruption  of  blood  ia  pnuiahingr  the  offmeas  of 
thi>  guilty  by  a  heavy  punishment  upon  die  innocent,  have 
frequently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Imjislatiiro :  though, 
.until  lately«  little  has  been  dune  towards  permanently  r«me- 
lunij  the  evil.  Thu^  it  has  lM>en  usual,  where  a  new  felony 
been  oreatefl  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  make  an  express 
proviiiion  that  it  should  not  extend  to  corruption  of  blood. 
By  the  ttaU  7  Anne.  cap.  21  (the  operation  of  which  wu 
dderred  by  17  Geo.  II.  cap.  39).  it«aa  enacted  ttmt  eftiar 
the  death  of  the  Pretender  and  his  sons,  no  attainder  for 
tieaaon  should  extend  to  the  diMnheritini;  any  heir,  nor  the 
prejudice  of  any  person  other  than  the  offender.  But,  both 
these  »tiiiute»  being  repealed  by  39  Geo.  III.  cap.  9:)>  the 
<iAcient  law  of  forfeiture  for  treason  was  restored.  By  the 
>tat.  54  Geo.  III.  cap.  145,  corruption  of  blood  waa  taken 
tnf  for  attainder,  except  in  rases  of  treason,  petit  tmnn 
(l  e.  wbcte  a  wife  had  mtirdered  her  husband,  a  sen'ant 
his  maater.  or  an  ecclesiastic  his  superior),  and  other  mur- 
ders. Finally,  the  wor.st  ron'^equence  of  the  doetrine  ol' 
comiptiun  of  blood,  \  u..  the  im[>osbilHhty  of  desceaU  being 
traced  through  attainlctl  persons,  \va.s  removed  by  the  late 
statute  of  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  cap.  106.  sec.  10,  which 
enacted,  that  no  attainder  for  the  futum  ihMdd  prevent 
deseeot  (which,  by  the  first  section  of  the  let.  OMans,  title  to 
inherit  by  consanguinity)  ftom  being  tiand  tfiiough  the 
attainted  person,  unkis  the  UndsesBMated  bafere  tte  lit  of 
-fanuar),  1834. 

A  dignity  descendible  to  the  heirs  ceiieral  is  forfeited  to 
the  crown  Ifoth  for  treason  and  for  felony.  An  entailed 
digni^  b  forfeited  for  treason,  Vttt  not  fbr  felony.  Thus 
iMmem,  Earl  Ferrers,  whose  peerage  was  limited  to  the 
heirs  male  of  the  body  of  his  ancestor,  being  attainted  tor 
murder  in  the  reign  of  Georpe  II ,  was  succeeded  by  Wash- 
ington. Earl  Ferrers,  his  next  bnjtln  r.  (Cruise,  Real  Prn- 
fr^tt/,  lib.  IV.  se<-.  G4,  72,  73.) 

Ta«  corruption  ut  blood  produce4  by  attainder  cannot  be 
^ectually  removed  except  by  authority  of  paiUament. 
'The  king/  safs  Blackstone  (voL  ii  pw264)« '  may  exeose 
the  paUie  punishment  of  aa  offisnder.  He  may  remit  a 
trrfeiture.  in  v^hich  tlie  interest  of  the'erown  is  alone  ron- 
ecfuid  ;  but  lie  cannot  wipe  away  t'.ie  corruption  of  bloinj  ; 
f<r  therein  a  third  person  hath  an  interest,  the  lord,  who 
<iaims  by  c.'ichcat.'  But  it  appears  from  the  same  author 
(ni,  it*  p.  402),  that  the  king's  pardon  is  so  far  effet  itml  \ 
dker  an  attainder,  that  it  imparts  new  inheritable  blocx!  t» 
the  pcnon  attaintad,  ao  that  hisohildren  bom  after  the  par- 
don may  inherit  from  him. 

1.  Besides  the  moden  of  attainder  by  the  common  law,  as 
above  described,  there  have  Iwen  frequent  instances  in  the 
h:$tory  of  England,  of  attainders,  by  express  icgislativo 
enactment,  called  bills  of  attainder.  This  has  lumwBed 
vben,  either  from  the  extraotdinary  nature  of  the  enma,  or 
fiom  nalbreaeen  obataeles  to  the  exeention  of  the  otdhiary 
bws,  it  has  been  thoui;ht  nccc^tnary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
tnpreme  power  of  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
lai;  panic  dar  offences.  Tbese  enactments,  either  in  the 
>hipe  of  bilis  of  attainder  or  biUs  of  pains  and  penalties, 
(ave  been  made  at  intervals  from  an  early  period  of  our 
history,  down  to  very  recent  times.  The  mural  justice,  as 
well  as  the  policv  of  these  espo»t/aeto  laws,  has  been  often 
^Mstmied;  and  they  have  generally  occurred  in  times  of 
tubaknee  or  of  arbitrary  government ;  but  the  number  of 
them  is  sulficiently  large  to  form  a  formidable  list  of  pre- 
ndeau  finr  auy  future  suspension  of  the  ordinary  law. 
^  n  them  under  tlM  PlantageiMk 


princes,  as  the  bills  of  attainder  against  RiMet  Mortimer 
and  Edmim  I  ul  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  mEdwaid  IIL 
Both  of  thusti,  however,  were  reversed  in  tha  Mmo  lajgn* 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII..  which  was  fertile 

in  new  crimes  and  extraoidinary  punishments,  that  tlic 
proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder  became  so  common  as  almost 
to  supersede  trials  acci)rdinj^  to  the  ordinary  pnx^ess  of  law. 
Scarcely  a  vear  patiiscMl  without  persons  of  Ui«  highest  rank 
and  most  distinguished  character  being  brought  to  tha 
scafibld  by  bill  of  attainder.   Among  them  weie  the  oele« 
brated  carl  of  Surrey,  Cromwell  aarfef  Ea8M(«  who  ia  said 
to  have  been  Uw  adviaar  of  theae  measures,  and  most  at 
thoae  peraona  who  auflhrad  finr  denving  the  king's  su> 
premocy.    All  of  those  were  att-iinted  up^m  mere  hearsay 
evidence;  and  some  not  only  upon  no  evidence  Jit  all,  bQt 
vv.;liim  beiii';  heard  in  their  defence.    In  tlie  following 
reign  of  Edward  \  I.,  the  Protector  Somerset  encouraged  a 
bill  of  attainder  for  treason  against  his  brother  Lord  Sey- 
mour of  Sudl^y*  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Enghuid  and 
husband  of  the  queen  dowager  Catharine  Parr,  which  waa 
hurried  through  both  houses  of  parliament,  without  the 
accu>ed  bcMii,'  pemiittcd  to  say  anything  in  his  defence. 
But,  as  the  nation  l>ecamo  better  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  freedom,  parliamentary  attauu'.ers 
became  less  frequent.    Under  tho  Stuarts  recourse  was 
seldom  had  to  this  extraordinary  noda  of  piocaeiling.  It 
was  thought  necessary  to  adopt  n  in  the  time  of  James  I., 
with  respect  to  Catesby,  Percy,  and  several  Other  persons, 
who  were  killed  in  the  insurrection   that  ensued  upon 
the  discovery    of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,    or  died  before 
they  could  be  brought  to  trial,  as  they,  not  having  t>eea 
tried,  could  not  have  been  attainted  by  tho  ordina^  pro- 
cess of  law.  It  was  again  adopted  by  the  Long  Parlia* 
mant  in  Lord  Btralbrirs  caaa,  on  the  ground  that  he  waa 
an  extraordinary  criminal,  who  would  have  escaped  com- 
paratively uninjured,  if  no  other  penalties  than  those  ol  the 
existmt;  laws  iiad  been  awarded  against  him.    But  even 
Liird  Strafford  s  atlaindur  was  reversed  after  tho  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  and  all  the  records  of  the  proceedings  can- 
celled by  act  of  parUament.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  also, 
on  his  appearing  openlv  in  anna  against  Uie  govrntraent, 
in  1G8S,  was  attainted  W  statute.   A  remarkable  instance 
of  a  proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder  occuired  in  tho  case  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  who,  in  the  year  1696,  was  attainted  for 
a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  William  III.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion tnat  Sir  John  Fenwick  might  have  been  tried  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  law.  The  excuse  urged  for  resorting  to 
a  bill  of  attainder  was,  that  there  was  no  moral  doubt  of 
Fenwick's  guilt:  but  that  aa  two  witnesses  were  required  by 
the  Stat.  7  Will.  IIL  cap.  3,  in  order  to  convict  him ;  and  as 
one  of  them  had  been  tampered  with,  and  removed  out  of 
the  kingdom,  a  l^gal  proof  of  an  overt  act  of  treason  became 
impossiiilc. 

The  effectof  this  bill  of  alt  under  was  therefore  to  suspend 
the  statute  of  7  Will.  III.  c  .^p,  3,  before  ii  had  been  two 
years  in  opanlitm,  in  order  (o  dsstroy  an  it  dividual.  This 
questionable  exertion  of  hgislatlTe  power  did  not  take  place 

without  a  strong  opposition,  and  has  been  frequently  repro- 
bated 111  subsequent  «imcs.  Bishop  Burnvt.  ono  of  its 
most  strenuous  supporicr.-*.  allowed  that  '  this  extreme  way 
of  proceeding  was  to  be  put  in  practice  but  scl<iom,  auil 
upon  great  occasions.'  (Howell's  Stale  TriaU,  vol.  xii.) 

The  Imislatuie.  acting  in  conformity  with  this  aentiment* 
have  ■eldoro,  aince  the  aeeesston  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
had  recourse  either  to  Bills  of  Attainder,  or  Bills  of  Pains 
and  Penalties.  Ono  instance  of  u departure  from  this  prm- 
ciple  occurred  durinir  the  Irish  Rebellior,  in  17',>s,  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  being  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  and  dying  in  prison,  before  he  could 
he  brought  to  trial,  of  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in 
resisting  bis  apprehension,  was  attainted  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. But  wlicn  the  violence  of  party  spirit  had  sub- 
sided, the  old  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  every  man 
shall  be  considered  innocent  of  a  crime  until  his  ^uilt  lia-s 
been  legally  proved,  prevailed,  and  a  fuw  years  ago  the 
attainder  was  reversed.  There  is  little  reason  to  apprehend 
that  a  practice  so  obviously  uinust,  and  so  danflttrous  to  the 
ftindamental  principles  of  good  government,  will  be  adopted 
in  future. 

ATTAINT  (a//incto),an  old  writ,  which  formerly  lav  to 
inquire  whether  a  jury  had,  or  had  not,  given  a  false  venlict. 
It  at  first  lay  only  on  the  trial  of  writs  of  assize,  and  is  said  to 
hxTa  hoMi  inlndiiMd  by  SMty  U.  at  tiia  jnataneo  ofChiaf 
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Jostiee  GiaimUe,  m  »  check  on  tb«  rut  power  tben  vested 
in  the  Ncogniton  of  •aaiie  of  flnding  b  verdict  aeeoiding  to 
dwir  mm  penoiial  knowledse,  witMut  an  esamination  of 
witneaaae.    It  wa«  afterwards  extended  by  Edward  I.  to 

nil  pleas  of  land  or  freehold,  and  by  statutes  in  the  reipns 
of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  to  all  pleas  wbataoever,  whe- 
ther real  or  personal,  except  writa  m  when  tiM  iHM 
was  joined  on  the  mere  right. 

The  jurj  on  the  attaint  were  twenty-four  in  number,  and 
most  be  poaaesaed  of  flPBBhold  of  tiM  ailDttBl  valiw  «f  Ml.,  if 
the  matter  in  disimte  wat  of  40C  vdus  in  penonals,  or  of 
40*.  a  year  value  in  landa.  At  oommon  law,  if  the  grand 
jury  found  that  the  verdict  vaa  fiilae,  the  jud^ent  a^mst 
the  jury  finding  it  was  one  of  extreme  severity  :  natnel  v  ,  to 
lose  their  liberam  Ugem,  and  be  inftmoas,  to  forrcit  their 
goods  and  profits  of  their  landa,  to  be  imprUonod,  and  their 
wivaa  and  ehildren  to  be  thrown  ootof  4oMS ;  their  houses  to 
heraaed,  their  trees  extirpated,  and  ttoir  nieadows  ploughed, 
and  the  plaintiff  to  be  ref  tored  to  all  he  had  lost  by  reason  of 
the  unjust  verdict.  But  a  much  more  moderate  judgment 
was  anenvards  introduced  bf  11  Henry  VIL  &  IBldo 
perpetual  by  13  Eli2.  c.  25. 

This  clumsy  expedient  for  oontrolltllg  the  extensive 
power  of  a  jury  was  found  to  eomist  of  tmon  whieh  could 
only  with  (^reat  difficulty,  and  in  rare  easea,  ha  carried  into 

operation.  Tlie  jury  could  only  he  attainted  either  for 
finding  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  evidence,  or  for  flndinir  one 
on  evidence  imt  sustainini;  the  i^sue.  But  it  was  altn:)st 
impossible  to  attaint  thetn  on  the  former  ground,  since  they 
WW*  at  Uborty  to  take  their  own  pcrsotud  knovlodn  tit 
evidence ;  as  to  the  last,  the  jndge  bad  aome  contra  over 
them  by  giving  them  directions  as  to  tiie  preelie  point  of 

the  issue  to  w  hich  the  evidence  was  to  be  applied,  and  if 
they  found  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  express  direction  of  the 
judL'o,  ll'.oy  ran  groat  risk  of  an  attaint.  So  Micunwiiictit 
and  ineflectual.  however,  was  tho  proceeding,  that  it  gave 
place,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  to  flie  now  ex- 
utiag  praolieo  of  aettina;  aside  veidieta  on  motion  and 
granting  neir  triala;  andToryfewinataneeaor  an  attaint 
a]>pc£r  in  the  hooks  later  than  the  sixteenth  century.  By 
the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  50  {consolidating  the  laws  relating  to 
juries),  the  proceeding  was  totally  aboliabed ;  but  it  is  pro- 
vided, by  sec.  6 1 ,  that  any  person  guilty  of  embracery  (oor- 
raptly  influeneing  a  juror  oy  promises  or  money)  may  be 
praewded  igRiut,  and  ptuushed  aa  before.  [See  Em- 
BRAcamrl. 

ATT.VLE'A,  a  genus  of  palni^^,  found  chiefly  in  the  tro- 
pical parts  of  America,  where  it  occupies  the  richest  soil 
and  the  hottest  forests,  rarely  ascending  the  sirles  of  moun- 
tains, or  spreading  from  the  woods  into  the  open  country. 
It  extends,  according  to  ^'on  Mattius,  aa  tax  south  aa  the 
tropic  of  Caprioora.  It  belonga  to  the  aane  diviiion  of 
the  natural  order  aa  flie  eocoe-nnt.  ftom  wUeh,  aa  well  as 
from  all  its  immediate  allies,  except  Areng  (which  see),  it  is 
distinguisheil  by  its  nut  ciutuining  three  cells  and  three 
-•ff'ils.  It  is  flescribed  bv  the  great  illustrator  of  this  noble 
family  as  consisting  of  lofty  or  middle-sized,  or  even  occa- 
sionally stemtess  species,  with  a  thickish  tnink,  the  wood 
of  which  ia  lofk  and  of  a  reddiab-brown  colour ;  it  ia  irregu- 
lariy  marked  externally  with  aeais,  and  ia  termhiated  by 
large  pinnated  leaves,  the  stalks  of  which  arc  broad,  and 
the  segments  sinoothish,  rather  thick,  plaited,  and  neat- 
looking.  The  huiii  lies  of  fruit  are  simply  branched,  but  are 
often  of  a  vast  size,  and  hang  down  from  the  bosoms  of  the 
leaves,  covered  with  bnnmiah  nuts,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
eaUUe.  Several  apeeiet  eie  known,  of  which  the  most 
remarkahle  are  tiie  tiro  fbllovbig. 

AHalea  /um/ern,  calle«l  by  the  natives  pia^aba,  is  found 
in  the  native  forests  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Brazil, 
where  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  which  the  hmntiful 
hand  of  nature  has  conferred  on  man.  The  best  cordage  in 
America,  for  naval  purposes,  is  manufactured  fknm  the 
llbrea  of  the  leaf-atalka  and  other  parte ;  aueh  ropea  are  of 
great  strength,  and  are  extremely  dunble  in  salt  water ; 
no  other  caoles  are  employed  in  a  great  part  of  the  Brazi- 
lian navy.  This  species  does  not  grow  more  than  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high ;  its  nuts,  which  are  about  as 
large  as  an  ostrich's  egg,  have  a  hard  shell  hko  that  of 
the  cocoa-nut 

AttaUa  ctmipta.  another  species,  is  equally  useful,  but 
Ibr  diflincnt  purposes.  This  plant,  the  pindava  of  the  old 
writers  on  Braxil,  and  the  indald  of  the  modern  Portuguese, 
forms  delightful  groves  in  the  interior  of  the  oountry,  grow- 


ing from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  clear  of  its  branchJike  leevea. 
The  latter  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  about 
tliree  feet  wide.  The  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  and 
contains  an  eatable  kernel,  of  which  the  negroes  are  fond* 
lu  leaves  form  an  excellent  thatflb,  and  veiWfM  tale 
bate,  mata,  and  baskeu. 


Is  the  plant  whieh,  hi  the  pievhieea  of 

Maranhao  and  Para,  furnishes  the  nuts  which  the  Bmrilians 
burn  for  tho  purpose  of  smoking  the  juice  of  Stphonia  elas' 
tica,  or  Indian  rubber,  until  it  becomes  black. 

A'TTALUS  I.,  king  of  a  small  but  wealthy  and  popu- 
lous country  in  the  north  -western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  of 
whioh  Fergamua  (properly  Pergamum)  waa  the  enpitaL 
The  neme  of  Asia  was  specially  applied  by  the  Romena  to 
this  country.  Attalus  was  the  son  ot  Attains,  youngest  bro- 
ther of  Philetfflrus,  and  cousin  to  Eumenes  I.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded B.C.  241.  His  mother  s  name  was  Anlio<^'his,  daughter 
of  AchcDus  tStrab.,  624).  of  whom  we  know  nothing  more 
than  that  he  was  not  the  same  person  who  usurped  the  autlM^ 
xiXf  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  Mceine  a  ftnniaable  opponent 
to  Attaloa.  Of  die  proeeedinn  during  the  earlier  port  of  hie 
reign  we  have  no  record,  though  we  may  collect  from  a 
pa:»bage  m  Puly  biuii  (iv.  4U.)  that  be  had  extended  his  autiio- 
ri^  ever  the  whole  of  Am  Minor,  west  of  Mount  Tminu. 


[8ttw.  BdlMi  MoMva.] 

He  first  assumed  the  regal  title  after  a  victory  ever  the  Gftvla. 

who  had  taken  possession  of  that  part  of  the  country  called 
after  them  Galalia  (Liv.  Polyb.  Strab.):  this  leaves  us  in 
doubt  as  to  the  rank  which  his  predecessors,  Philciicrus  and 
Eumenes,  enjoyed,  but  it  certainly  appears  that  they  bad  not 
taken  the  title  of  king.  At  thetinie wnen  the  Rhowane  and 
inhabitants  of  Byzantium  wom  pieparing  10  make  war  oa 
each  other,  in  conaequenee  of  ne  liMar  HNing  impeeed  n 
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Ux  on  al]  ve&»eb  entering  ilie  Euxine  (about  221  B.c.)« 
Attalia  rMdily  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Byzantines,  though 
]tt  CPuU  b0  of  no  essential  servioet  M  be  had  been  d«>feated 
t  lidl*  bdhrs  by  Achaus.  and  confined  within  the  limits 
of  Pergamus.   He  still,  however,  continued  the  war  with 
Achsos;  and  bavinif^  taken  into  pay  a  iKxly  of  the  Gauls 
tilled  Tectosa^es,  be  recuveied  nniii)  of  the  titics  of.Erjlis, 
•hich  had  submitted  to  Achi£us.    In  tint  luidnt  uf  \m  vic- 
t^iious  career,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  (b.c.  213)  happened, 
which  M  alumed  the  tuperatitioiu  OauIs  that  they  refused 
to  adranca  my  ftrther.  He  left  them  on  the  Hellespont, 
jod  rpturru-<l  with  bis  army  to  Per^ramus.  (Polyb.  v.  77,  7^.) 
We  find  him  in  alliance  (b.c.         wiUi  Antiochu^i  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  whowaa  equally  anxious  wiili  himself 
to ^  nd of  AchiBus  (v.  1 07).  Several yewrii  afterwards,  when 
:he  Romans  began  to  take  part  in  the  aflbin  of  Greece,  and 
tilled  with  the  .^toLans,  the  weaker  pat^»  apptioat  PhiliD, 
king  of  Hacedon,  the  king  of  Pergamut  wa«  invited  to  join 
the  1.1  ^nce  (b.c.  '21 )) «  but  we  do  not  Gnd  that  he  took  any 
jcuve  prt  till  some  time  afterwards  (b.c.  208),  when  he 
vu  appaiiite  1  joint  pnetor  of  the  yUtolians  with  their  gene- 
nl  Pjrrfaias.   He  aeot  some  auxiliaricd,  and  towards  the 
wd  wT  aotumn  made  his  appearance  at  Agina  with  his 
fleet.  Here  he  i^asstd  the  winter;  but  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
'OQ  permitted,  he  lactled  on  the  continent ;  and  having 
tik.i  the  city  Opus,  the  capital  of  thu  Locri  Opuntii,  with 
ik  consent  of  the  Romans,  allowed  it  to  be  sacked  by  his 
nldien,  Whfle  he  wd»  employed  here  in  collecting  tribute 
im  Uie  Mirrounding  chiabi  he  narrowly  ascapea  being 
ttkeo  pnoaer  hj  Pnilip.  itho  suddenly  mada  ma  appear- 
.  T.  andcutofTa  coiisidcr.ihlf  numhcr  of  his  men.  At- 
U._»  escaped  by  ili»hoiK>iirii!iie  tlii,'ht ;  aiul  hearing  tliat 
PruHis,  king  vt  Bithynia,  had  pa.^scd  tlic  frontiers  of  his 
lui||iUMa.  be  left  the  iCtolians  to  their  own  resources,  and 
mamed  to  A^.    (Liv.  xxvii.  30,  33 ;  xxviii.  7.)  Peace 
ns  won  afterward*  eonclnded  between  the  <£tolians  and 
Philip,  which  was  also  aoeeded  to  by  Attains.   When  the 
Romans  were  nnierod  (b.C  205),  by  an  oracle  from  Delphi, 
tj  hmg  the  Idean  Mother  Cybele  fh>m  Pessinus  to  Rome, 
II  «u  to  the  king  of  Pergamus  that  an  embassy  was  sent, 
»d  thnugh  hia  OMUia  tne  black  stone  representing  the 
wMwi was pwiaired and eanreyed  to  Rome(xxix.  II,  12). 
Peace,  however,  did  not  continue  ;  for  wo  And  the  Rhodians 
leagued  witli  Attalus  (b.c.  201)  af^ainst  Philip  in  the  sea- 
fijrbl  of  Chios.    Attains  behaved  wsthprcat  bravery  on  this 
vocation ;  but  having  pursued  a  Macedonian  ves»el  too  far, 
ka  *3i  forced  to  abandon  his  ship  and  escape  by  land.  This 
|iTe  Pliilip  a  pretext  to  daun  tne  victory,  tboagh  his  loss 
wu  greater.     Philip  afterwards  resamed  the  war,  and 
k«ie^  Attains  in  Porganius,  but  M-itJiout  hciiig  able 

take  the  city.  Phdiji  having  retired,  Attains  passed 
over  to  Athens  (b.c.  200),  whcro  he  was  received  with 
^.Teat  honour,  and  renewed  bis  alliance  with  thai  people. 
He  juined  idtt  Romans  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops ; 
ud  the  confederates  laid  siege  to  Oreum.  a  strong  city 
«f  Kubcea.  which  they  took  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
While  Attains  was  thus  engaged  at  a  'li-^t  ii  cc  from  his 
^agdom,  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  took  the  opportunity  of 
<itsekmg  it ;  Imt  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  by  a  strong 
RaoQitianos  of  the  Romans.  Attaloa  eontintMNl  to  assist 
theltansns  sfdnst  Philip,  and  (B.e.  1*7)  1m  appeared  in 
suscmbly  of  the  BcBotians.  with  a  view  of  detachinf» 
<bem  from  the  cause  of  Philip.  In  the  midst  uf  an  eloquent 
iaranjue.  which  he  was  pronouneini?  with  ^reat  furee,  he 
'^.^  >t-'.z(hl  with  apoplexy  ;  and  though  he  lingered  icog 

<  I's'h  to  enable  him  to  be  conveyed  to  Ptefanms,  he  died 
v4luaafew  weeks,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  bis  age,  having 
nieMd  forty-four  years.  (Liv.  xxxi.  14, 46 ;  xxxii.  8 ;  xxxiii. 
-  -i  |  He  left,  by  his  wife  ApoUonis,  four  sons,  Eumcncs, 
1  I)  Micrcedcd  him;  Attalus,  who  succeeded  his  brother 
Eum<  ne< ;  Philetwns;  and  Athenieue. 

.ITTALUS  II..  named  Philaddphus.  fiom  his  afliKtion 

li*  brother,  was  bom  B.C.  920 :  be  was  the  sOMNid  son  of 
^QSl.,  anl  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Pergunos  on 
Wdwth  of  his  brother  Eumencs  (it  c.  159).  as  tlie  son  of 
&at  prince,  also  called  Attalu.*,  was  of  too  tender  an  a^^c 
tohiAdthe  reins  of  government.  He  attempted  to  restore 
A.iandies  to  his  l&gdom  of  Cuppn'locia.  in  which  he 
(MM  to  have  be«n  sucoessAil,  (Polyb.  xxxii.  23.)  He 
^Msd  fUthfully  the  poIieyoThis  fimsfly,  hi  vaintajning 
>n  iuitD3T'>  nil  I  lice  with  the  Romans :  and  he  was  treated 
^thern  at  all  Umes  with  respect  and  oonAd^e.  Prusias. 
Miyaia*  asdt  «a  MtMh  on 


lAotaRilaqrof  AitohM 


Cb.C.  15G),  and  ttveu  laid  siege  to  Petgamns  itself;  but. 
frightened  by  the  threats  of  the  Romans,  he  was  compellH 
to  desist,  and  to  indemniff  Attalus  Ibr  the  loia  he  had  sus- 
tained.   This  war,  however,  was  earned  on  Ihr  sereral 

years;  the  leading  facts  mny  be  found  in  Appian's  Mithri- 
datic  War  (c,  3-7  ;  also  Toisb.  xxxii.  25,  28,  xxxiii.  l,  6, 
10,  II).  Five  years  aRerwards  (B.C.  149)  we  find  Attains 
assisting  Ntcomedes  agau)i>t  his  father  Prusias  (Strab.  xiii. 
624) ;  but  Aottnh  he  lived  to  the  advauood  ant  of  oigbty- 
two  yetiSt  WB  are  unable  to  nentioin  any  euenmstances 
connected  with  the  latter  years  of  his  nign,  except  that 
he  was  so  Tnnch  tmdcr  Ibc  influence  of  his  minister  Phi- 
i  lopci-nion,  that  tlie  Homiins  used  H\  jest  to  inquire  from 
those  returning  finni  Aisia  wliether  Attains  waa  still  the 
chief  lavourile  of  Piiiluptrmen.  (Plutarch,  Mnr.  p.  79S.) 
He  was  tlie  founder  of  several  cities,  of  Philadelphia  in 
Lydia  (Steph.  Bys.)»  and  of  Attaleia  in  Pamphylia  (Strab. 
xiv.  667);  and  it  was  probably  this  king  who  wos  so  fond 
of  collectiiif^  work,^  of  art,  that  he  K^^'f  '^^^  hundred  Aitic 
talents  for  a  pauumg  of  a  sick  man  by  Anstides  theTheban, 
the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Apeiles.  (Plin.  viii.  ."iS, 
XXXV.  9.)  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of  embroi- 
dered hanging  or  tapestry  {.\\\\,  4B). 

ATTALUS  III.,  named  Philometor,  fVom  his  affeftion 
towards  his  mother,  was  the  son  of  Euincnes  II.  He  suc- 
ceeded (B.C.  138)  to  the  throne  of  Per^-anuis  on  the  deatli  of 
his  uncle,  Attalus  II. ;  but  lie  is  httle  known  tu  m.  exeept 
for  the  madness  and  extravagance  of  his  conduct.  Hisreigit 
was  ohiefly  memorable  for  the  murder  of  his  firiends  anil 
relations.  At  last,  seised  witti  flwlings  tff  reraoTM.  he 
inflicted  on  himself  every  sort  of  penance  which  the  most 
gloomy  superstition  could  invent.  He  finally  gave  up  all 
care  of  jnililic  husincbs,  and  devoted  his  time  to  gurdening, 
with  which  he  became  ao  well  acquainted,  that  he  wrote  a 
work  on  the  subject,  which  is  recommended  by  Pliny  (xviti. 
4),  Varro  (R.  R.,  lib.  i.  1),  and  Columella  {B.  R.,  lib.  i.  I), 
Havini^  cn<^agcd  with  great  eagerness  in  the  erection  of  a 
sepulchral  luonurncnt  to  his  mother  Stratonicc,  ilau<;h(cr  of 
Ariaratbes,  king  uf  Cuppaducta.  he  exposed  hnnKeli  to  the 
violence  of  the  sun's  rays  ;  and  having  been  seised  by  a  fever, 
he  died,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  b.c.  1 33,  leaving  in  hia  will 
the  expression  '  bmorum  meorum  PnptUut  Btumamu  hteres 
eito,'  thereby  making  the  Romans  the  heir  of  bis  nio\  ea'iio 
property,  but  which  they  cunningly  interpreted  to  mean  tlie 
kingdom  of  Pergamus.  (.lustin.  xxxxi.  4;  Diocior.  Sic. 
xxxiv.,  vcL  X.  p.  122,  ed.  Bip.  ;  Piin.  xxxtii.  It.)  The- 
kingdom  was  claimed  by  Aristonicus,  an  illegitimatio  ion  of 
Eomenaa  IL,  and  he  bravely  maintained  tbo  oontcat  for 
some  time ;  but  at  last,  being  defbated  and  Utktn  prisoner, 
ho  wa.s  carried  to  Rome,  and  struni^led  in  prison,  n.c.  12'J. 
Tlie  kingdom  of  Peri^mus  was  from  thi*  time  the  Roman 
provincf  of  .Asia.    (Si  t  (  Imton's  Rixfi  HelUnici,  vol.  ii.) 

ATTALUS,  a  senator  of  Rome,  under  the  reijrn  of 
HonerinSk  waa  sent  by  tlie  Romans  to  that  emperur  m 
Ravaium,  to  rspieseot  to  him  the  difhcult  situation  of  the 
capita),  threatened  at  that  time  by  Alaric,  and  to  ad^'ise  him 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  w  hich  he  had  concluded 
with  that  Gothic  chief;  but  the  weak  and  faithless  Honorius 
refused,  and  Alaric  bein^  joined  by  his  brother-in-law 
AtottlphoSt  laid  siege  to  Home.  Attalus  was  then  pnefed 
of  Rone,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  already  a  good  nnder* 
standinft  with  Alaric,  they  being  both  of  the  Arian  persua- 
sion, and  .Attains  having  been  christened  by  a  Gothic  bishop. 
Alan  I  ],r  Ii  mod  Attalus  emperor  instead  of  Honorius,  and 
he  required  tbo  Romans  to  swear  allegiance  to  bim«  a.o.  409. 
Attalua  then  went  with  an  aray  of  Romans  and  Goths  to 
besiege  Honotius  in  Ravenna,  when  the  emporar  sent  bias 
messengers  ofTerinw  to  asaoeinto  him  in  the  empin,  but 
Attalus  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposals,  thinkinp  himself 
posiies.sed  already  of  the  real  power,  and  in  no  need  of 
Honorius"s  consent.  Attalus.  however,  bavinji  opposed  Alaiic 
in  some  of  his  viewn,  waa  immediately  deposed  by  the  Crothic 
chief  as  a  presumptuous,  incapable  person.  After  thi^ 
Alario  again  besieged  Rome,  took  it,  and  gave  it  np  to 
pillage  in  August,  410.  Upon  Atorte's  death,  Attalua  fA- 
1  iwl  1  the  fortunes  of  his  successor,  Ataulphuw,  whom  he 
accompanied  into  Gaul.  When,  in  414,  Ataulphus  married 
Placidi(^  the  sister  of  Hononus,  in  tlie  tijwn  uf  Narbo, 
Attalus  sang  an  epithalamiutn  which  he  had  composed  fas 
the  occasion.  Ataulphus  seeing  Honorioa  persisting  in  his 
hostility  to  him,  proclaimed  Attalus  cmperar  onoe  mors; 
but  bis  restored  dignity  was  merely  nominsL  After  Aiaiil<' 
I  phus't  daatli  his  tneasssor.  Valha,  hnYinf  coMludod 
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with  Honorius,  Attalus  endeavoured  to  escape  the  emperor's 
Teogeance.  but  was  taken  at  sea,  anJ,  b)  Honorius's  order, 
COBAned  in  the  island  of  Lipari.  after  havin;:;  had  the 
ingm  of  bis  right  hand  cut  nflf,  in  order  to  prevent  liim 
fkom  beidg  tble  to  write.  Attalus  xeaa  afterwards  recalled 
to  Rome,  where  be  di«d  in  <An«urtty.  (Zonmna*  OrouuB* 
and  Gibbon  | 

ATTAK,  or  OTTO  OF  ROSKS.  an  ei-scnlial  oil  oh- 
taiufU  Ilk  liiilia  i'lvui  lUe  |H!tals  of  tlie  roM  ceiili/tdia  uud 
tempervivett-s ;  for  this  purpose  a  cask  or  glared  eartlien  jai- 
ii  ftlksd  with  the  rose  leaves  carefully  separated  from  the 
ttijxtn,  and  spring^  water  poured  in  just  suiBetent  to  cover 
tliem ;  the  \c.-.sel  with  its  contents  is  then  set  in  the  sun  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  taken  under  cover  during  the  night 
At  tlie  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  small  parti cK-s  of>td- 
low  Oil  Will  Us  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  w  aU-r. 
which  in  the  course  of  a  week  will  have  increri-ii-d  to  a  thin 
iciim ;  this  is  taken  up  by  a  little  cotton  tied  to  the  end  of 
•  stielt,  and  squeewd  Into  a  tmall  viaL  (Afliin't  Die- 
Honary  of  Chemistry.) 

This  oil  is  a  well-known  perfbrne ;  but  the  odour  is  agree- 
able only  whf-n  diirused,  being  too  powerful  when  it  is  con- 
cent r.itt.-d.  According  to  Saussurc,  the  attar  isamixturo  of 
two  oils,  one  of  which  is  solid,  and  the  other  lluid,  at  the 
osuai  tetaperatuie  of  the  air :  they  may  lie  separated  by 
iraahinn^  witb  aleolwl,  wbieh  does  not  dissolve  the  con- 
crete oil  at  a  low  temperature  :  or  by  pressure  between  folds 
of  paper,  which  absorbs  the  fluid  oQ.  By  the  latter  pro- 
cess, three  parts  of  the  oommon  yiddadoiie  part  of  the  con- 
crete oil. 

Attar  of  roses  liquefies  at  about  86°  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  solid  oil  at  about  91°;  the  latter  crystallizes  by  cold  into 
brilliant  white  transparent  laminas  of  the  consistence  of 
bees*  wax.  The  density  of  altar  of  nises  rendered  fluid  at 
about  90**,  compare«l  with  water  at  60°,  is  0.832,  which, 
:i<  '"rding  to  M.  Saushui-f,  \s  less  than  that  <A  any  other 
tt>irt;atial  oil  that  he  examined;  the  concreU:  oil,  when  fused, 
is  even  lighter  than  this. 

The  concrete  essence  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
1000  parts  of  the  density  of  U.806.  taking  up  only  two  parts 
of  it  at  57^  Fahrenheit,  while  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol 
dissolves  seven  ports  of  the  attar,  and  the  fluid  portion  in 
still  more  soluble. 

Saussurc  obsones  that  the  concrete  oil  burnt>  in  oxygen 
gas  with  a  sort  of  explosion,  which  he  has  never  obser\ed  to 
so  high  a  d^reo  in  any  other  oil.  By  analysis  the  altar 
was  Ibnnd  toeoosist  of 

Carbon  .  .  66.743 
Hydrogen  .      .      .  14.889 


101.632 

SauBsure  observes  that  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance  attendant  upon  this  analysis,  is  its  close  resemblance 
to  that  of  olefiant  gas.  whidi  is,  earbon  45.71;  hydrogen 
1  *  '20.  Indeed  these  bodies  may  be  oonsidered  as  what 
ore  now  tcttuc-d  isomeric  compounds. 

ATTERBURY.  FRANC  Is,  bi.shup  of  R.K-lu'stcr  in  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  1.,  was  burn  on  the  6th 
of  March,  16G'i.  at  Milton,  near  Newport  Pagnel.  in  Buck- 
inghansbiie.  of  which  parish  his  father  was  rector.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster,  and  elected  student  of  €%rist 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1680.  According  to  Wood,  ho  took  tlic 
duiiree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1084,  and  that  of  nia.stcr  ui 
1687.  In  liiat  year  he  first  appeared  as  a  controversial 
writer  in  an  answer  to  CmnaeratioH*  on  the  Spirit  of 
Martin  Luther,  and  the  Original  of  the  Reformation;  a 
tract  published  under  the  name  of  Abraham  Woodhead.  an 
eminent  Ronuan  Cathobe,  but  really  written  by  Obadleb 
Walker,  master  of  University  College.  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
his  History  of  hi*  otm  ranks  this  vindicaUoa  anionirst 

the  most  aljlc  deleiices  ol' the  Rrotestaiii  rili^ion.  Atlerbury 
himsclt,  on  In.s  trial,  appealed  to  this  bouk  to  exculpate  him- 
self from  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  leaning  towaras  poperv. 
The  exact  time  of  hw  taking  orders  is  not  asoenainedi 
but  en  his  flither's  dmth.  te  1<93.  he  ap|dMl  fbr  the  ree- 
tory  of  Milton,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  at  that  time 
the  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition.  The  preferment  w;is, 
howe%'er.  given  to  Dr.  Wotton.  Attcrbury  had  loii^  befii 
weary  of  a  college  life,  and  on  this  duappointraeul  he 
sought  for  popularity  and  promotion  on  the  more  stirring 
theatre  of  the  metrapolia.  Here  bis  talents  for  the  pul^t 
looii  became  conspicuous:  he  waa  speedily  appointed 
one  «f  the  raynl  chaplains  in  ordinM7f  and  was  elected 


preachpr  of  Bridcwoll,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Bride's  To  hi* 
sermon  on  the  Pnwr  of  Charitij  to  rrwfr  Sin,  Hoadly  pub- 
lished Exct^itiuris,  which  Atterbun.  did  not.  and  perhaps 
could  not,  answer.  Another  sermon,  entitled  The  Sromer 
incapable  of  True  Wisdom,  was  warmly  attacked  on  acoeunt 
of  a  supposed  insinuation  againHi  Xrebbisbop  Tillot^n's 
orthodoxy.  In  the  year  1 698  appeared  Mr.  Boyle's  Era- 
niijutliiin  r>r.  Bcntlri/^  Dissertations  rm  the  Plytstifs  fj 
PAuiari't  and  the  KiUtv  of  ^Hsnp.  Thougli  tlii»  work  was 
published  under  Boyle's  name,  it  is  shewn  by  Bishop  Monk 
{.Life  of  Renttey)  that  Attcrbury  had  the  chief  share  in 
the  undertaking,  and  in  fact  wrote  more  than  half  the  bo<)k. 
Whatever  credit  we  may  give  Attcrbury  for  ingenuity  and 
humour,  this  work  proves  that  he  had  not  much  learning. 

In  the  year  170n  A'.tcibuiy  cngage<l  in  a  long  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Wake,  aftenvanls  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  others,  conccnun,'  the  r:;:hts,  powers,  and 
privileges  of  convocations.  Dr.  Wake  asserted  tno  authoritff 
of  Christian  princes  over  their  ecclesiastical  synods,  whu 
especial  reference  to  tlie  convpeationB  of  the  English  clergy. 
Attcrbury  took  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  in  a  rough 
and  acrimonious  spii  it.  Imf  with  mucli  in^'cnuity.  Stack- 
house,  in  hi*  Mu'iKiitw.  s:(\s,  that  Di.  Alterbury.  in  liis  con- 
troversial writings,  (h  alt  out  his  wic  and  satire  at  such  a 
rate  as  contributed  very  little  to  the  nsUiblishment  of  truth. 
However  that  may  be.  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  order 
procured  him  the  thanks  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion, and  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  without  exercise 
or  fees,  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  Attcrbury  waa 
appointed  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  in  I7U4 
advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle.  His  characteristic  im> 
patience  broke  out  reinarkably  on  this  oecesion.  He  took 
out  his  instruments  before  his  predecessor  l:?.d  resigned. 
Dr.  Nicholson,  compiler  of  the  Historical  Library,  \\  a^.  then 
bishop  of  t.'arlisle,  and  owing  to  a  previous  misunderstand- 
ing, fully  detailed  by  Stackliousc,  was  not  kindly  disposed 
towards  the  new  dean,  and  reo  uircd  the  preceding  dean's  re> 
signation  to  be  produced.  ben  produced,  it  was  found  to 
be  dated  a  motttn  sttbse({uentto  Atterbnnr's  cbHation,  which 
was  therefore  void.  Atterburj"  attempted,  but  witlmut  suc- 
cess, to  procure  from  his  predecessor,  and  af(er\\aids  irom 
an  ollicer  in  Chancery,  a  clandestine  alteratiun  of  dates. 
As  the  preferment  was  duly  bestowed  upon  him,  no  corrupt 
motive  t  beyond  a  desire  to  save  trouble  or  expense)  can  he 
assigned  for  tbis  extraordmaiy  woceeding ;  but  it  indicated 
a  hat.  adherence  to  veracity,  and  was  a  scandahms  oontempii 
of  public  decency.  He  was  at  length  admitted  to  his  deanet)' 
without  this  error  ol  dale  being  rectified. 

In  17(.i(<  Attcrbury  was  engaged  in  a  ii:>pule  with  nimdly 
concerning  the  advantages  cyf  virtue  with  regard  i.j  ihij 
present  life.  In  a  funeral  sermon  he  hod  asserted,  that 
if  the  benefits  resulting  fnuu  Christianity  were  confined  to 
our  present  state,  Christisns  woidd  be,  of  the  whole  human 
race,  the  most  miserable  Hoadly,  on  the  contrary.  lu.iin- 
tained,  in  a  printetl  letter  to  Attcrbury.  that  ii  vv,ia  u  jKjint 
of  the  ultiio>t  importance  lo  tlie  Gospel  itself,  to  vindicate 
the  tendency  of  virtue  to  the  temporal  happiness  of  man. 
Alterbury  defended  bis  positions  in  a  prefue  to  the  second 
edition  ef  his  sermon;  to  which  Hoadly  pnbUahed  a 
rejoinder.  In  1707  Attcrbury  was  made  canon  in  the 
'  .'Iji-dral  of  Exetc  • :  t  ;i  in  1709  his  eloquence  raised 
iiiui  to  the  preachu -^ii.ji  of  the  Rolls  Chapci.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  invdlved  in  a  tre.-.li  c[)ntroversy  uiih 
Hoadly. concerning  passive  obedience.  lu  1710  Dr.  Saclie- 
verell  s  trial  took  place ;  and  it  is  stated  in  Beyer's  History 
qf  the  L(fe  and  Ragu  t/  Queen  Anne,  that  the  defoncv  v%  as 
generally  thought  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Atterburv. 
in  conjuiu  tion  with  Dr.  Sinalrldge  and  Dr.  Freind.  In  tlie 
same  \ear  Dr.  Atterburv  wa.s  ch<)seii  prolocutor  to  the  lov\-er 
house  of  convocation,  lu  1711  he  u  us  chicliy  concerned  in 
drawing  up  a  representation  of  the  present  state  of  religioti, 
which  Bishop  Burnet  denominates  '  a  most  virulent  decln- 
mation,  defaming  all  the  administrations  ihmi  the  time  of 
the  lUfvolutton.*  His  draught  was  agreed  to  Iqr  the  lovrer 
house  :  but  the  bishops  ordered  another  to  !>e  drawn  in  more 
moderate  terms.  The  more  violent  representation  was  not 
presented  to  the  queen,  Imt  it  was  printed  and  circulate^ 
In  17l'i  Attcrbury  was  made  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Ox« 
ford.  Owing  to  his  imperious  temper,  the  flames  of  diaeorvl 
•eon  broke  eittln  the  College,  and  his  icDonl  wa.s  thou  :^ht 
neoessary  ftr  the  raatomtioB  of  peaoe.  Dt.  SmainU;4e.  tm 
anoeetaer  in  two  of  his  preferments,  eompUned  of  bein|> 
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flamptUed  to  owiy  vator  after  bim.  to  extinffunh  the  flaoMB 
of  h»  litigionaiMM.  la  l7ISi  on  Lord  Oalbid'i  vmou- 
■eadadon.  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester, 
and  the  deanery  of  Westminster.  In  describinf;  his  con- 
Jnct  at  this  period,  StackhoU8«  quuintly  obsenus,  ..lat  the 
eyes  of  hi«  understanding  were  blinded,  by  Lambeth  being 
opposite  to  Westminster.  It  has  been  f^nerally  thought 
that  ha  aspired  to  the  prinMey,  and  that  ha  probi^Iy  would 
baca  aMaiwwH  it  had  a  varaner  oeeoirad  daring  the  queen's 
bMme:  hut  with  her  death  his  hopes  of  fUrther  advance- 
ment fell  to  the  gnmnd.  Ho  attempted  to  gain  the  good 
-races  of  George  I. ;  but  his  overtures  were  rejected  with 
marks  of  personal  dislike.  Atterbury  commenced  hostili- 
ties by  refusing  to  sign  the  biwhops'  aeclaration  of  fidelity, 
during  the  rebellion  of  1715.  At  bis  instigation  Smalridge 
alia  laltaaed  to  sign.  Tha  Itatile  jileo  sU^ed  was,  offence 
taken  at  the  retieeltons  east  by  impliaabon  on  the  high 
church  party.  In  the  House  of  I/iras,  Atterbury  drew  up 
some  of  the  raost  violent  protests  a^^ainst  the  measures  of 
the  court  and  ministry.  Thus  far  his  opjiosition,  whether 
diiicreet  or  otherwise,  was  constitutional ;  but  he  incurred 
the  suapieioo  of  being  deeply  concerned  in  a  succession  of 
phis  tot  tha  iMtoration  of  the  ejected  family.  The  report 
flf  a  aeent  aaiaiUna  af  the  Hooaa  of  Coianons  char^^ 
kin  with  a  traHOoabla  eorrespondence.  for  the  purpose  of 
nxi»ttiir  in•^^l^^;ction  in  the  kingdom,  and  proourin^r  in\;iMon 
from  abroad.  The  evidence  against  him  was  consnlered  to 
justify  his  apprehi  ii!.ii>ii  and  committal  to  the  Tower,  in 
Aogust,  1722.  On  his  appearance  before  the  ootucil  be 
hdiaTwI.  with  calmna«b  UM  as  Staekhouse,  who  waa  no 
of  tha  bishapk  aspiMMi  it,  with  bsoomiiw  migita- 
Ha  was  tiaatsd  with  the  vei|Met  dna  to  his  atatkm 
and  talents.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  March,  a  bill  of 
pain<^  and  penalties  against  him  was  brought  into  the  House 
lif  Commons.  Atterbury  raised  a  difficulty  about  appearing 
either  in  per&on  or  by  counsel ;  and  this  point  of  privilege  was 
•aniily  debated  in  the  Upj^  House,  but  to  his  vexation  it 
was  decided  bv  a  laiga  nmority  that  tha  bishop  being  not  a 
peer  of  ilia  reahi,  but  ontjr  a  lora  of  |MriiaaMnt,  might  make 
his  defence  before  the  Ck>mmon8  without  any  detriment  to 
the  honour  of  the  peerage.  He  however  acquainted  the 
Speaker  by  a  letter,  that  he  would  pive  the  Commons  no 
trouble,  but  make  his  defence  in  another  house,  of  which  ho 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  member.  The  penalty  contained 
ia  tha  bill  was»  that  be  ahould  be  deprived  of  all  his  eccle- 
•ialiad  aflbai,  and  Ibr  aver  incapacitated  IVom  holding  any 
civil  aoulajnent  within  the  king's  dominions,  6r  discharging 
say  spiritnal  functions;  that  be  should  suffer  perpetual 
"xile.  and  if  found  within  the  realm  after  a  certain  day, 
•hould  be  treated  as  a  felon,  and  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  the  royal  prerogative  of  pardon.  The  bill  may  be  found 
to  the  Abstract  of  the  Acts  of  that  session.  On  tha  flnt 
reading  in  the  Lords,  the  bishop  on  liis  pamga  to  Wett« 
imnster  was  insulted  by  tha  nob;  but  a  gum  was  ap- 
pointed for  his  future  protection,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  through  whicbthe  proceeding  lasted,  the  populace 
wa*  Mftened  into  pity.  His  speech  in  his  own  defence  was 
both  argumentative  and  eloquent ;  his  demeanour  was  firm 
sad  eoUectfld.  After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  the  bill  was 
fined  hf  a  tnijoriry  of  83  to  43.  It  is  said  to  have  received 
a  laliutaal  aMani  Irom  the  king.  This  affair  at  the  time 
«9uitad  tha  Teheraence  of  party,  and  was  viewed  in  opposite 
lis'ut-i  by  the  friends  and  enemitis  lyf  the  Rovcrnineiit.  The 
nrjimitment  of  a  bishop  for  high  treason  had  raady  taken 
place  since  the  Reformation,  and  occasioned  various  spccu- 
latioiiii,  arcording  to  the  affections  and  prejudices  of  the 
people.  The  dii|Mllionate  view  of  the  case  seems  to  be, 
that  the  bishop  was  raally  guil^  of  tha  noUtkial  oflbnce  laid 
to  bis  diarge,  hut  dist  vmm  neiOiar  ■nfleimtiy  strong  nor 

strictly  legal  could  be  adduced,  and  that  the  proceeding  was 
in  it*  nature  dangerous  and  unconstitutional.  A  strong  pro- 
le<-t  WAS  rntcri'd  mi  the  Journals  of  the  Ix)rds.  (See  the 
Utttartcal  RegUter,  and  Debates  of  the  House  of  Lnrds.) 

hi  Juaa,  1723.  the  bishop  quitted  England  for  Calais, 
aMMfanied  by  bis  danghter,  Mis.  Morrioe,  who  was  aUowad 
toattaadkhaonhistnwals;  and.  timughtiM  hands  of  her 
husband,  be  was  permitted  to  maintain  an  intercourse  by 
correspondence  with  his  native  country.  After  a  short  stay 
at  BruBseU  he  settled  finally  at  Paris,  where  he  resided  till 
ki*  death,  softening  the  severity  of  his  banishment  by  study, 
emversation,  and  correspondence  with  learned  men.  In  a 
of  the  bishop's  origins!  lettws.  furnished  by 
ii  WMb  able  aiiliBM  on  aavand  Ptaneh 
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His  avowed  wish  nov  was  to  live  to  hinsol/  and 
aft*  frieAds;  b«tflfl1»  whMi  tnaaon  lay  in  his  way,  ha 

could  not  help  talcing  it  up.  In  1 768  a  eorrespondence  which 
took  place  between  the  bishop  and  his  friends  in  1 725  was 

published  in  Edinburgh,  the  authenticity  of  whidi  lias  never 
been  questioned.  From  these  letters  it  is  evident  that  he 
\i«s  deeply  implicated  in  the  abortive  schemes  for  raising 
another  rebettion  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  1789 
his  daughter  died:  he  was  deeply  grieved,  but  bore  the 
calamity  with  resignation.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  1 5th 
of  Februarv,  1731,  and  was  privately  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  philosophical  calmness  displayed  by  Atterbury  in 
bis  letters  to  his  friends  seems  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  headlong  turbulence  of  his  party  seal ;  and  probably 
was  assumed  to  cover  an  infirmity  of  vhidk  he  was  consciooi. 
Staokbonse  says,  that  *  His  notions  wars  a  Uttle  singular, 
and  his  temper  of  mind  somewhat  too  warn  for  this  cold 
and  torpid  climate.  His  temper  was  chiefly  made  up  of 
irascible  qualities;  his  resentment  of  injuries  was  quick 
and  lasting.  His  ambitious  character  cannot  bo  better 
illustrated  than  by  an  expression  of  his  own  :  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  the  instruments  of  hU  advancement  liig 
teafolding.  A  striking  instance  of  the  bishop's  Jacebiliem 
is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Birch's  msnuseript  papers.  *  Laid 
Harcourt  declared  that  on  the  Queen's  death  the  bislnp 
came  to  him  and  Bohnt.'hroke,  and  suid  nothing  remained 
but  to  proclaim  King  James.  Ho  further  offered,  if  they 
would  give  liiin  a  guard,  to  put  on  his  lawn  sleeves  and 
head  the  procession.'    (See  also  Monk's  BenUey,  ii.  SS7.) 

Lord  Chesterfield  told  Dr.  Maty  of  a  eonvemtion  betwaea 
hinseir  and  Pope,  importing  that  when  the  lattto  took  leave 
of  the  bishop  in  the  Tower,  Atterbury  prison  ted  him  with  a 
j  bible  as  a  remembrance.  '  Does  your  lordship  abide  by  it 
yourself?  •  1  do.'  '  If  you  do,  my  lord,  it  is  but  lately, 
&c  (Maty's  Memoirn  of  Lord  CheMtAjield.)  This  anec- 
dote represents  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  as  known  among 
his  intmwto  friends  to  have  been,  at  least  in  early  UiiB^  • 
sceptic  But  a  abgla  story,  msnppoited  by  euer  fbetib 
and  rendered  improbable  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct^ 
is  too  slender  authority  to  fasten  on  Atterbury  the  imputa- 
tion uf  >urli  L,'rus>  hypocrisy.  In  his  discourses,  he  treats  un- 
believers OS  an  ignorant  and  superficial  set  of  men;  and  even 
on  the  supposition  that  for  sinister  purposes  he  mi^ht  affect 
to  reprobate  persons  holdina  bin  own  private  opmions,  it 
appean  unnatural  that  he  snould  undervalue  and  profes- 
sedly despise  them.  And  however  faulty  his  ambition 
may  have  been,  there  is  no  stain  on  his  moral  honesty  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  justify  the  com  lusion  that  his  professions 
of  religion  were  hypocritical,  or  his  powerful  preaching  of 
its  doctrines  a  more  stepping-stone  to  preferment. 

His  character  has  been  dmwn  by  Bistiop  Smabidge,  in  a 
speech  on  his  presentation  to  tiw  Upfor  Bouaa  of  Convo- 
cation as  Prolocutor,  widi  the  anMamary  omgiemtioii  of 
official  compliment. 

His  literary  merits  arc  copiously  discuaeed  bf  Dr.  Kippis, 
in  his  long  note  at  the  end  of  the  article  Atterbury,  in  the 
Bingraphia  Brilannica. 

His  nme  resto  on  his  sermons,  which  are  both  argtuneu- 
taliva  and  unaflbctedly  eloquent;  and  on  bis  epistolary 
conatpondenee  with  Pope.  His  iiuniliar  letters,  forUieir 
ease  and  elegance,  are  preferred  to  the  more  laboured  efforts 
of  his  correspondent.  As  a  controversialist,  his  parts  were 
splendid  ;  but  his  prejudices  were  too  strong,  and  his  judg- 
ment not  sufficiently  cool  to  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  enquirers  after  truth.  It  was  however  thought 
at  the  time,  that  no  man  understood  better  than  he  the 
pointa  IB  dinnto  between  the  Church  of  England  and  tha 
Chuiah  of  Rome,  as  wall  as  the  Diseenters  of  all  deno- 
minations. 

(Stackhouse'a  Memoir  t  if  Atterbury.  from  his  birth  to 
A/v  ba>u.<hmerU,  published  in  17J.T,  under  the  signature  of 
Phtlalethcs ;  and  with  a  new  Title-page  bearing  ius  own 
name,  1 727  ;  Burnet's  Htilory  qfhiitXm  Xlmw;  Bitgnh 
fiUa  Britanaiea.} 

ATTERCLIFFB,  a  townA^  in  the  aariih  of  Sbaiiald, 
and  a  mrle  and  a  hdf  ftoB  Utat  tonnu  Tha  populatloo  in 
1831  was  .17  J1.    [See  SRKmiI.D.3 

ATTERSEE.  The.  or  KAMMERSEE.  a  lurgo  lake 
abounding  in  fish,  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  the  Haus- 
ruck,  province  of  Upper  Ens,  in  the  archduchy  of  Aus- 
tria. The  vale  whieh  aunauttds  it  is  called  the  'Atter- 
gan.*  Attotiiwy  now  a  viyaga  wMi  ecaredy  150  inhahilMrtii 
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Iwl  mm  tiM  eUef  tovn  of  the  distnot,  wm  finoMrijr 
m  ftvoDrito  iwort  of  its  then  owners,  the  pvino^^iuhops 

of  Bunberf?.  The  lake  is  about  J  2  miles  in  leng:th  from 
north  to  south  ;  iu  iurl'ice  coiitaini  81 '21  Vienna  yochs,  or 
11,667  English  acres;  and  iU  south-western  extremity  is 
•bout  81  milM  di^snt  from  Svlsbuiy.  S.  H«U  plaoss  U  in 
4r»yN.lKt,uid  iS'Sft'B.kng.  IteAftr  flMranoctti- 
mods  out  of  it  into  the  Tniin. 

ATTIC,  a  terra  in  arehitectuie,  comprebsnding  the  whole 
of  a  plain  or  decoraled  parapet  wall,  terminating  the  upper 
port  of  the  facade  of  an  edifice.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
IS  nnoertain.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  generally  reix  ived 
Opinion  that  the  void  was  derived  from  the  circumatanoe  of 
eoifloes  in  AiliM  hatng  built  after  this  manner.  There  is 
•t  Athene  t  wwmBitnt,  that  «r  TbaqrUiiii  with  aaattie 
•fwOw  Older  of  pOeatMi  wUoh  fbm  tiw  bMMWofc  In 
tha  mam  tiww iwa« iwlnMl  aiitmb  C8eaAmm.p.lO.] 


Wiaaiailefjtt  fl|[aill  nf  Itir  Tfrmimrn'  if  Thnt»llu«,  with  (he  tt*lni 
•  arv  ^^jsMllM,  tnm  the  original  in  Um  Dritlih  MuKum  ] 

a  note  to  tiw  aeeond  edition  of  Stoart'a  if  JAmi^  pnUisbad  in 
1S<5,  the  editor  is  of  opinion  that  this  attfo  was  not  eontem- 

plated  in  the  original  Jesicn,  but  added  at  the  date  of  the 
two  upper  inscriptions  when  Thrasycles  was  A  (^onolhetes. 
(See  note,  p.  92,  vol.  ii.,  second  edition  of  Stuart,  1825.) 
Tills  example,  however,  may  be  taken  as  the  t>est  tjpe  of 


1 
1 
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Unnssle  Bqia^tMHlM  *•  Man  «r  Vmaal  «MMj 


a  Oreek  attic  which  is  at  pweeot  known.  In  toe  Archaio- 
logia  Londtneruit  there  is  an  ingenious,  although,  ns  we 

think,  a  wrong  derivation  of  the  word  attic,  unlesii  we  mip- 
pose  the  word,  %n  wo  now  use  it,  to  have  become  corrupted. 
In  vol.  xxiii.  p.  412 — 414,  the  WOtd  attic  is  &aid  to  be  cotu- 
poundad  of  a  privative,  and  nlyac  a  wall,  thus  signifying 
'  without  a  wall,  or  without  being  in  connexion  with  a  wall.' 
The  example  of  auob  an  attieb  it  aa  aaid,  ia  found  in  all 
Hypathral  temples,  ftr  as  the  naoe,  nave  or  space  between 
the  inner  ranges  of  the  r<iluiiiiis,  must  n^  t  ho  rovore*!,  upjier 
ranges  of  columns,  with  a  wall  above  them,  must  be  placed 
over  the  lower  order  of  columns  to  catch  the  end  of  the 
rafter  at  its  highest  elevation  :  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
attic^may^be  found  at  Psstum,  in  mmMmm 

Hie  Komaii  aMia*  mkli  Ii  Hhm  vfpw  wall  of  tin  mtb  of 

the  Temple  of  JtwHnr  CljnBfilll  H  Agrigentum  (nee  At- 
LANTKs),  where  tnere  is  an  entira  wall  with  i»hort  pilastera 
at  intf^rvals.  in  the  front  of  which  are  figurei«  placed  alwve 
the  pilasters  of  the  nave.  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  do  not 
audta  any  mention  of,  or  dlusion  to,  the  attic  of  a  building 
■a  m  vndaiataad  it  at  tlw  pmant  day.  In  tha  aHMUd 
•at  wa  iMva  given  a  lapwanlatlen  of  a  Soman  attia, 

An  Ml^  remaining  part  of  a  superbly  decorated  wall  en- 
closing the  Koruin  of  Ner>a  at  Rome.  Thi«  wall  was  of 
considerable  extent,  and  was  divided  at  intervals  by  columns 
projecting  from  the  wall,  over  which,  as  may  be  seen  in  tkie 
drawing,  the  attic  wall  is  continued  at  right  angina  to  the 
watt  ftnainf  tba  anolaBara.  Um  allies  abo^  ia  a  vny  eon 
spienooB  tahwa  in  tiw  triumphal  arobaa  at  Rome  and  a 
necessary  one :  it  was  not  merely  intended  as  a  frame-work 
for  the  inscription,  nor  as  a  support  for  statues,  but  i!i  essen- 
tial to  the  proportions  of  the  whole  composition. 

In  all  the  beat  examples,  and  especially  in  the  remains  of 
antiquitr  at  Rome,  the  attic  is  decorated  with  a  moulded 
base  ana  eoraioa,  often  with  pilsetan  and  figures,  aa  in  tbe 
arah  orCoutanlfno.  At  Tt  amakiifaB.  in  the  Jewa*  qinartar, 
are  the  remains  of  a  building  called  the  Incantada,  drawn 
and  described  by  Stuart  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  his  Atheru.  Five 
Corinthian  columns  on  their  pedestals  support  an  entabla- 
ture :  over  four  of  these  columns  there  still  exists  an  attic 
adorned  on  eaohaidowifliignmin alto  riUoio.  Tho  tpaeaa 
between  die  fignina  anapan,  and  tlmia  noanjoB  near  tho 
figuroevitfaabaianltbiiriNt}  Iho  daaim  and  MweutioD 
of  this  work  are  attiibniod  to  the  period  of  Reman  dominion. 


[Th»  loeaattda  sfniMul^lri.] 
rather  than  to  any  other.  (Stuart  s  AtJieni.  vol.  iii.)  At 
Bourdeaux,  a  somewhat  similar  building  existed  in  the 
reiga  of  Lonio  XIV^  wWch  was  daalNyod  hf  Vatdian  to 
erect  the  fortilaBiioBs  eonstnieted  at  d»t  tfano.  PHtmlt; 
the  aichiteet,  made  a  drawinc:  of  the  ruin  uiogjana  to  iln 
destruction;  from  winch  circumstance  tho  design  is  now 
preserved,  and  may  )>e  seen  in  the  recent  edition  ot 
Stuart's  AUutu  (18-26).  Tbe  mo«t  remarkable  difierenew 
between  thie  bwlding  and  the  Incantada  is.  that  in  tiM 
former  tbe  openinga  in  tho  otiio  botman  tho  dgnNO  mm 
arched,  while  in  the  latter  tbey  nm  bonnded  by  tbe  etnight 
line  of  the  oomioe.  The  arob  in  Ike  Ibrmer  proves  it  in  - 
oontoMaUy  to  hove  been  a  Romas  vwit;  while  trom  tb« 
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■BMttiiotenspee^^tiM  date aadwy of tlw bniMing «l 

Tbi?  luhrtii  iirchitects  who  had  studied  the  remains  of 
•stiauity  in  Rome,  and  those  who  followed  in  their  school, 
D^uaily  employed  an  attic  in  their  designs,  as  mav  bo  seen 
r  ,v  a  reference  to  their  works,  and  more  especially  to  the 
deMBs  of  Palladio.  ntitled  *  Le  FbJMehe  0  i  drngni  di 
iaAm  /WfaeflM  ttteeoAi  ed  ilhutrati,  da  Ottavio  ^rtotti 
Sctmozzi.  1776/  The  attiV  Is  in  such  common  use,  that 
there  m  iew  jmblic  buildings  in  London  without  it. 
Somerset  House,  in  the  view  towards  the  street,  may  be 
taluD  u  ofliBring  a  vary  Am  vumjim  of  tbia  fisaluitt  of  an 
cdiflce.  Opinions  dillw  M  lotbaAttie:  tune  eoniider  it 
2  'I'-rormity,  and  at  least  only  to  bo  lolaratal  xrhr  rf  it  is 
bijvoidable.  They  would  acrordinirly  confine  it  nearly 
lltoectbor  to  donv'siic  archiiccturo. 

ATTIC,  the  upper  room  or  rooms  of  a  house,  with  or 
■Mioat  a  parapet-van  in  front.  It  is  possible  that  the 
piapai<«aU  whidi  ocHawpada  with  the  attie-waU  in  archi- 
lBetiire,iBa7  hava  fhan  the  name  lo  die  toohb  or  rooms  in 
tlie  upper  stories  or  roofo  of  houses. 

ATTICA  (properly  'Amcii.  At' tike),  one  of  the  politwal 
ditriiions  of  antient  Greece.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
doabtfal ;  some  (Strabo,  p.  391)  have  derived  it  torn  the 
vord  Acte,  a  term  expressive  of  the  form  of  the  floart  line. 
[See  AcnuM.]  From  Acte  the  word  Actike  might  be  re- 
pukrly  formed,  and  afterwards  corrupted  into  Attiko.  But 
it  1*  [xrhaps  more  likdv  tl-.at  Att-ike  contain^  tlie  elriiinit 
jUh  or  Ath  which  we  ob«er^e  in  the  words  Aiih-ia  and 
Ath-enK. 

Attica  has  tlie  iirm  «f  a  thancla*  tmo  nim  of  whioh 
utwatbedbftfieeea,  and  the  Child  is  proteeted  bjr  noan- 

tuni.  T^e  m  r.ntain-range  which  descenr^^  from  northern 
Greece  fono!.  a  kii-t  close  upon  the  Corinthiuu  ^ulf,  at  the 
huge  mass  of  Cithseron,  from  which  two  chief  branches  are 
liven  oat  One  takes  a  general  S  W  direction,  under  the 
antiait  name  of  the  Otoeian  im.  aatams,  flUiag  up  the 
jEnatHt  part  of  tbe  narrow  isthmus  between  the  N.E. 
sai^  of  tte  Corinthian  gulf  (here  called  the  .Ucyonian), 
and  the  Saronie  ^\i1f ;  its  u  rrniri..itlon  on  the  sliore  of  the 
S«ro«ic  fulph  is  at  the  Scironian  rocks  (Kakmcala),  which 
\K>j,'i  io  clo»«ly  on  the  coast  as  to  allow  no  road  between 
tbeir  base  and  the  aia.  (Strabo,  p.  39\.i  The  other  branch, 
wbieh  has  a  (general  eaatara  diiartwa  and  it  ealled  the  range 

Fames,  separates  Attica  from  Bceotis  and  the  valley 
<f  the  BcBotian  Asopus:  this  range  terminates  abruptly  to 
tl»  north  of  Rhat;iiiu<,  on  the  sea -coast  opposite  Euhosa. 

Aceordiog  to  the  late  survey  of  Capt  Copeland,  the  ter- 
nnaiiao  «  the  ranga  of  Farnes  may  be  placed  at  Cape 
CsluHtoatbe  Sucipna,oppoaHatoC.iUivari*  in  Eubtea: 
•lawe  Am  eape  to  mB  weet  nset  an  emfaienea  f  probably  the 
aniieot  Pbelleus)  to  th'  h<y.i:}it  of  -2038  feet,  and  t«o  other 
points  in  the  ran^e  u;  i*a.fut.>!4  (advancing  westward  from 
tiie  uipposcd  PhcUcuh)  are  respectively  2758  and  4 193  feel 
A  considerable  part  of  Pames  is  coTcrod  with  forest! 
«fMa»oalt,  arbutus,  and  wild  pear  trees. 

Ifa  miM  of  Parnefl  on  the  north  and  the  Oneian  range 
so  (he  neiui-west  completely  shut  in  the  AtUe  peninsula, 
noderwhich  term  we  include  also  the  small  plain  of  Megaris. 
There  are  twu  ruads  from  Corinth  into  the  Megaris :  one, 
vhicb  is  the  shorter  route,  runs  across  the  mountains  at 
Deneni ;  the  other  runs  to  Calaxnakjp  on  the  Sarooic  gulf, 
ind  thence  foDowt  die  Scironian  peHi»  whidi  at  praeent  only 
*4iliti  a  single  vehicle  for  the  greategt  part  of  the  way. 
Tllis  Scironian  pass,  which  is  the  sleep  escarpment  of  the 
OiaDtaiiH  which  terminate  on  the  c<>a.st,  is  four  leagues  in 
ken^b.  (Thiersch,  II.  32.)  Mepu-is  formed  oneof  t£e  four 
uitient  divisbns  of  Attica,  and  after  the  death  of  Pandion 
itfeQtothektof  his  MnNiaua.  When  the  Doriapa  invaded 
the  Attic  peiunnila  in  tiie  reign  of  Codms,  tiiey  were  only 
•We  to  get  possession  nf  the  ^fci<an8,  which,  however,  they 
^pt,snd  founde<i  Megaia,  a  Dorian  city,  on  the  confines  of 
their  Ion  luu  ne;j^hbours  of  Attica.  The  histor)'  of  Mcfjarin 
thweforc  requires  a  separata  consideration.  [See  Mkgakis.] 

A  Dismal  boundary  separates  Megaris  nom  Attica  pro- 
perly so  called.  Aiaoga  of  high  land  daaoendafiom  the 
N.w.  boondary  of  Attica  and  tenniiMtee  on  the  weat  aide  of 

the  bay  ff  F.lr>u=i£  in  tTo  vurnni:ts  fSti'uho,  p,  395)  formerly 
tail-^  Korata,  or  tiw  Hqiiu,  and  iiy.v  Kaiidjli,  in  38"  l'  53^' 
N.  lat,  23°  Jb' b"  E.  long.  (Captain  Copeland.)  Another 
Bi»aota;n  range,  which  branches  out  from  Fames  and  has  a 
ttatnl  wutherndirectioibtMiniBateeontheeartiiABOf  the 
U}<)(Eleaats,  aodon  thenaiiewiteitirtuehhwaa^arataa 


the  main  land  from  the  island  of  Salamts.  The  antient 
name  of  this  range  was  iEgaleoa,  a  term  also  applied  to  iu 
southern  extremity  which  abntB  on  the  coast,  and  under 
which  Xerxes  sat  to  witness  the  sea-dgbt  of  Salamis. 
(Herod,  viii.  90.)  The  name  Corydallos  was  given  to  a 
part  of  thia  langa  vhieh  tonniiuitea  near  the  M.  fiwiT. 
(Strabo,  p.  394.) 

Between  the  range  of  Kcrntairri  that  of  iC)ralco<;1testha 
El^usinicm  Plain,  one  01  tlie  i>aiufal  divisions  of  Atti^ 

Till  Ithsnian  Plain  is  bounded  by  the  range  of  iEgaleos 
on  the  west.  The  eastern  boundary-  ia  formed  by  the  moun- 
tains which  run  southward  ttom  Parot'S,  and  forming  two 
masses  terminate  ra^aetiTriy  in  Cape  ZoHer,  and  in  the 
rocky  promontory  of  Soidnm,  which  in  37^  39'  N.  lat., 
2^  0'  58"  B.  long.  Thus  the  transverse  ranges  of  Kerata, 
if^t^aleos,  and  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  Athenian 
plain,  mark  out  this  province  into  three  chief  divisions,  of 
which  the  third  lies  between  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Athenian  plain  and  tta  ioa. 

There  is  no  general  name  for  the  mountains  which  fortn 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Athenian  plain.  The  most 
northern  part  appears  to  bo  the  antient  Brilessus  (Leake), 
better  known  at  present  undw  tlie  name  of  Pentelicus. 
The  highest  part  of  this  range,  which  lie*  N.K.  of  Athena, 
and  near  the  eastern  shore  of  Attica,  is  3S84  fe^  Pen- 
telicus consists  of  a  maaa  of  hard  fine-grained  white 
marble,  which  supplied  the  materials  for  the  public  build- 
ings of  Athens.  The  direction  of  this  mountain  muiis  is 
about  S.E.  towanls  the  eastern  shore,  to  which  it  approaclies 
very  clo»e,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Erasinus :  it  is  t^pa- 
rated  (hiro  the  range  of  Hymettus  by  a  depression  about 
tiro  nilaa  in  laogth.  Hynettnat  the  highest  point  of  which 
la  SSM  Ibet,  fbrma  Urn  eaatem  nmndu^  of  the  Athenian 
plain  down  to  the  western  coast.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  depression  ;  the  northern  or  greater  Hvmettua 
is  now  called  Tcio  Vouni ;  and  the  southern,  which  rormerW 
had  the  descriptive  name  of  Anhydrus  or  Waterleia^  la 
now  called  Mavro  Voont. 

A  hyiy  diatriet  runs  along  the  coast  in  a  S.E.  direction 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  Hymettus  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Lauriun,  where  t!  <:  ^her  mines  were  once  worked, 
and  to  the  promontory  of  Munium:  this  hilly  country  also 
runs  northward  as  far  as  the  antient  Brauron,  whieh  ia 
near  the  eoatam  coait,  and  probaUj  on  the  Braainua. 
The  whole  of  thii  bamn  diatriet  waa  eaUad  bjr  the  gennat 
terra  of  Paralia,  or  the  Sea  Coast  District.  The  small 
extent  of  level  or  undulating  country  bounded  by  Pen- 
telicus on  the  north,  Hymettus  on  the  west,  the  hills  of 
the  Paralia  on  the  south,  and  the  sea  on  the  east,  was 
named  Mesogaia  or  the  Central  Land,  a  name  which  is 
retained  in  the  alightlj-oomiirtad  turn  of  Mea6gia.  One 
road  fhnn  the  Afluiian  plain  urio  the  If angala  rana  in  the 
depression  between  the  two  parts  of  Hymettus ;  another 
road  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ccphisus  leads  into  the 
Mesogaia  between  the  heights  of  Pl  t  l.  I  us  imd  (he  northern 
Hymettus.  That  mountainous  part  of  Attica  which  occu* 
pies  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  pmmee^  hatvaan  the  southern 
extremity  of  Pentelieua,  the  tanga  of  Fames,  and  the  sea. 
was  called  Diaeria,  a  name  whien  implies  a  region  inter- 
spersed with  rugged  eminences.  The  only  level  part  of  this 
district  is  the  siuall  plain  of  Marathon  which  opens  to  the  sea. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Attica  Proper,  with  respect  to  its 
plains,  IS  distributed  into  four  natural  divisions:^!.  Tlia 
Elousinian  or  Thriasian  Plain ;  i.  The  Athenian  VUn ; 
3.  The  Mesogaia ;  4.  The  Plain  of  Marathon.  The  area  of 
Attica  may  he  roughly  stated  at  about  70u  English  square 
miles,  not  including  Salamis,  which  perhaps  contains  about 
forty  square  miles.  Though  we  now  know  the  coast  line 
of  Attica  with  accuracy,  we  are  still  without  that  exact 
knowledge  of  the  inland  boundaries  which  would  enable  ua 
to  avoid  eonaiderable  emr  In  aathn^ng  the  aurfhee;  hnt 
taking  it  at  7f  0  square  miles,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Worcestershire  ("IB  square  miles),  and  only  about  one-eighth 
of  that  of  Yorkshire. 

The  plain  of  Petraike  or  Oropia.  lying  between  Pames, 
the  Asopus,  and  the  sea.  contained  the  town  of  Oropus ; 
though  physicaUy  aepartfed  from  Uia  veat  of  AttieB»  nd 
properly  eoniidefed  a  part  of  Bootia,  thit  distriet  genaiallv 
belrnp^r-l  M  the  Athenians.  To  settle  all  disputes,  Philip 
gave  It  to  the  Athenians  after  ho  had  taken  Thebc«. 

The  sea  t oust  if  Attica  begins  on  the  \ve<^t  si'le  with  the 
Ane  bay  of  Eleusis,  formed  by  the  receding  coast  of  the 
main  land  and  the  irreguladfidiaped  iaIaM  of  flalamiai 
vhkliliaaiiiftiMlaf  it.  Two  wmir  dbaimalik  Ma  on  Aa 
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Mst  and  the  other  on  the  tMwt  side  of  tiie  ialrad,  open 

irili)  this  deep  landlocked  bay,  vhirli  presents  the  appfar- 
anoj  of  a  i^real  lake  ;  the  channel  on  ihc  west  is  narrower  and 
more  intricate  than  the  eastern,  which  has  sunicient  deptli 
of  water  for  any  ships.  The  bay  itself  '\%  a  capacious  haven, 
Willi  a  gnat  deptli  of  water.  The  termination  of  the  ran^  of 
.Agalioa  on  the  Attio  onaat  fimni  a  hilly  peDinanla  OMnsita 
the  eattem  end  of  Salaidi;  here  Strabo plaoatdie fmy,  l» 
\(1iic'h  he  as.si^ms  ahreadth  of  two  Stadia,  or  about  1250  Kng- 
lish  feet,  but  the  width  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel 
iti  at  least  1250  yards.  The  small  nx'ky  island  of  PsyU.ik'in. 
the  name  of  which  is  connected  with  the  great  soa-fight  of 
Salatais  (Ilcrod.  viii.  95).  Hcs  at  the  entrance  of  the  eastern 
passage  into  the  bay  of  Eleusis.  [See  Salamih.] 

PrcKeeding  along  thaooatt  wacome  to  the  ports  of  Athens, 
already  described  fweATHnn);  to  the  promonlory  Colias, 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  Phalene  bay ;  and  to  a  low  marshy 
shore,  or  lagoon,  0CCU])y in tr  a  larj^e  part  of  the  coast  between 
Colias  and  the  Cape  of  Hal.i',  now  CajK-  Pavlo.  Bi  lwecn 
Hale  and  Zfister,  which  forms  the  must  remarkable  pro- 
jection on  this  coast,  are  some  Mnall  rocky  islands  (Leake), 
tvhtch  tliu  Persian  shipti.  when  Hying  nam  the  battle  of 
SalamiSt  at  first  sight  mistook  for  the  enemy's  fleet ;  but 
Herodotus  (viii.  97.  107)  says,  though  he  probably  [might 
be  mistaken,  that  the  hei;;hls  which  ap{)eared  like  > 
were  on  the  mainlaixl.  The  posdliun  ot  Capo  Astyt)ai,i.i 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  island  of  Eleussa  (now  I^iko- 
nisi),  which  lies  in  frutit  of  it.  The  extreme  point  o<  Attica. 
Cape  Banium,  is  now  called  Colunncs,  from  the  fourteen 
vamainiiiK  Doric  c<rftimns  of  white  marble,  whkh  adorned 
the  temple  of  Athena  of  Sunhim,  the  tutdary  goddeaa  of 
the  land.  Sunium  was  mad^  a  strong  fort  (Thucyd.  viii.  4), 
and  the  wall*  are  still  traceable  in  all  their  circuit  except  in 
some  parts,  which,  ow  inp  to  the  pa-cipitous  char  ( 'cr  af  the 
rock,  needed  no  defence.  The  circuit  of  the  enclosure  la 
above  half  a  mile ;  the  temple  occupied  a  small  part  of  it 
(low  bpon  the  bold  promontory,  and  appears  to  have  bad 


Propylma,  Kke  the  great  lemple  en  the  AcrapoHi.  The 

lenjith  of  the  west  coast  of  Attica  from  the  Horns  to  Co- 
l<>nn«»  is  about  sixty  miles.  Strabo  states  the  distance  from 
PeirsBus  to  Sunium  at  .330  Btadia,  vbkih  is-tery  near  the 
true  distance  of  about  forty  miles. 

The  east  coast  of  Attica  from  the  small  bay  of  Sunium 
noithward*  is  rugged  and  banco,  rising  tnio  nills  covered 
with  trees  and  hmshwood;  the  hills  between  Soninm  and 
Tboricus  are  tlie  silver-mine  district  of  Laurium.  Between 
Sunium  and  Thoricus  is  the  ba^'  of  Panunnni,  the  antient 
Panormus.  Thoricus,  now  Theriko,  with  its  port  Mnndn, 
was  once  a  demos  of  some  importance :  the  traces  of  ilie 
fortifications  (Xcn.  Helien.  i.  3, 1),  the  ruins  of  a  theatre, 
and  of  aqnartrangulat  building  which  was  surrounded  by  • 
Doric  ooloimada.  ittil  eiist  Dhaskdio  ii  probably  the  mrt 
of  the  antient  denoa  of  Potamus.  Rafti,  ftrthar  north,  a 
port  of  eonsidenble  siie,  appears  to  bare  belonged  to  the 
antient  Prasiin.  On  a  small  island  in  this  bay  there  i>  a 
colossal  statue  of  white  marble  in  a  sitiint;  posture,  to  which 
the  modern  name  of  Kafles,  *lhe  tailor,'  has  been  {jiven. 
and  hence  transferred  to  the  bay.  The  Erasmus,  the  only 
stream  that  waters  tha  Meiogaia.  rua:>  past  Vraona.  suit- 
nosed  to  be  Btaurai,  and  mums  the  sea  thiee  miles  north  of 
Port  RaftL  About  ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Erasi  - 
lussomoofTsctsof  Pcntelicuficomc  >  '  "h  ;|i  i;i  tin  if  ast, form- 
ing the  S.  and  S.W.  boundary  of  tl.<j  jilau;  <  M  n  alhun  ;  the 
north  and  north-eastern  boi,i\dary  seems  1.'  1'  ibrmed  by 
the  offsets  of  Parnes  and  Cope  S>torni,  conjectured  by  Leake 
to  be  the  antient  Cynosttra.  The  name  Marathon,  which 
originally  belonged  to  «n»  of  the  four  town«  which  formed 
the  Tetrapolis.  was  afterwards  used  as  a  general  name  fbr 
the  whole  district.  [See  M  aratiiov  ]  North  of  Marathon, 
on  the  coast,  we  find  at  0\  no  Cu.-tro  the  remains  of  the 
antuMit  Khamnus,  and  of  the  temple  of  Nemesis.  Parts  of 
a  eulusitiil  figure  found  there  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  statue  of  Ncmenis,  which  was  the  work  of  Phidiae 
(Pansan.  i.  33).  The  words  of  Pauaamas  aeen  to  impljr 
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Alt  fhoro  WIS  a  road  alun;:  ihi-  rnasl  from  Rhnmmis  to 
Oropn:  this  n^ad  must  have  passed  P.->.iplu:>,  \vhRli  CoL 
Ittake  w^nAd  place  at  CnUmo.  The  coast  line  frum  Su- 
Bomto  C  iilamo  is  about  sixty  miles,  or  very  nearit,irluch  u 
tlwsune  length  thatMrc  have  sasigned  to  the  westomeoaat; 
it  hsppens,  also,  that  the  direct  distances  from  Sunium  to  the 
Bonis  and  Calani  :  n -jsectively  ar    \     ■  nearly  the  same. 

We  ihall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  two  great 
pbiaf  of  Attica,  the  Eleusinian  and  tlie  Athenian. 

Weh»T«|ira£sn«dtbeDMiwof£tou8iiii«n  fiur  the  we«(- 
tra  Mm  of  Attiea,  thwiirh  the  ehief  part  of  it  is  «a!M 

the  nmasian  by  unticnt  writers,  Ir  nn  tlir  dtMnos  of  Thrla. 
Tljf  raniie  of  .-Epaleos  formed  a  iialuial  liuiit  belweun  the 
Ailitiiian  anri  Eleusinian  plains,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  follow 
the  «>ii«cure  traces  of  old  traditions,  the  Eleusiuians,  in  the 
(artiest  history  of  Attica,  were  a  oommuuity  quite  djitiliet 
fimtlwAtiieDiuw»«nd«oiOiliiiiMajtinr  The 
Mb  Ttiriasian  plain  extended  between  the  range  of 
.E.-aleos  and  Eleusb  along  the  borders  of  the  bay.  and  to 
die  north  of  it.  The  Sacred  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis, 
after  crossing  yEualeos  by  the  narrow  pass  where  the  mo- 
dem conrait  of  Dtaafni  MMdi.  came  down  on  the  east  ooest 
«r  the  bay  of  Blaane,  near  the  Bheiti  or  talt  ponda.  whoee 
fish  formed  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  qrrat  temple  of 
£:cusis.  [See  Elkusis.]  This  Isij  wn,  or  at  Ica^t  one  of 
ihira,  xfius  marked  in  the  rercnt  snrvi  y,  as  in  some  inea- 
iua-  cooimuntcattng  wtlh  the  water  of  tho  bay.  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rheiti  the  Sacred  road  ran  in  the 
neks  ibofe  the  Rbciti  toEteiuii.  ftom  wbidi  town  the  nod 
eoolioiMd,  ai  it  now  doei,  bebw  theHbins  on  Oie  weat  side 
o(  the  bay  to  the  town  of  Megara.  When  Attica  was  in- 
vaded on  the  west,  the  fertile  plain  of  Thria  was  the  first  to 
HiSer  liom  the  ravages  of  an  enemv.  (Thucyd.  ii.  19.)  AVe 
cannot  determine  in  what  port  o(f  the  £leusijUMO  plain  we 
must  look  for  the  Rharian  plain ;  lonM  nodetnvrtton  have 
plaeed  it  to  the  west  of  Eleusis. 

Attics  is  a  dry  country,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  irrigated. 
It  is  generally  unproductive.  Two  small  streams  water 
the  Eleusinian  plam :  one,  called  the  Cepliia>u]>,  descends 
from  the  great  mountain  of  Citheeron.  through  the  narrow 
piata  flf  Kleittbem  into  that  of  BlenaU ;  the  other  snuUi 
ttma  fiact  near  the  pais  of  Phyle  in  the  range  of  Fames, 
wd  runs  throuph  the  Thriasian  plain  towards  the  Rheiti. 
The  remains  of  an  arched  aqueduct  intende<l  to  supply 
Kliusis  with  water  are  stdl  seen  slrelchiiiK  across  the  plam 
towards  Ekusis  from  the  upper  course  of  this  latter  stream. 
Th«  Cephisus,  though  almoit  diy  in  the  wano  weather, 
biiDi^  down  from  Citheron  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water 
in  th«  vet  season,  and  in  antient  times  mounds  were  raised 
toppjtwt  Eleusis  Ironi  those  sudden  inundations. 

Tbe  cUt^f  hver  of  the  Athenian  plain  ii  the  Cephisus. 
lu  most  north-eastern  source  is  at  Trinemii  (Strab.  p.  400), 
between  the  notthem  face  of  PenteUcua  and  Parties ;  ano- 
ther branch  riaee  on  the  tooth  iioe  of  Pwilelieus,  and 
Honing  westward  joins  the  main  stream  north  of  Athons  ; 
other  branches  rise  in  the  high  range  of  riiriies  about  De- 
fel*ia,  and  still  farther  westwards.  The  Cephisus  )lo\vs 
.<outh«ards  on  the  west  side  of  Athens,  through  what  was 
nlttd  by  distinction  The  PUin  {ri  wtKmr) ;  iti  outlet  was 
oosmuUt  in  the  bay  of  Phalerum,  and  when  the  long  walls 
ewe  boiit  it  was  neeessar)'  to  make  tunnels  to  carry  off  so 
much  of  the  rivt-r  as  was  not  ctmsumed  in  irrigation.  Stralw 
remarks,  *  that  the  Cephisus  is  oniy  &  torrent  stream,  and  that 
in  summer  it  fails  altogether.'  The  accounts  of  this  river 
ue  somewhat  contradictory :  that  of  Thiersch  is  as  follows : 
—'The  Cepldstu  k  anything  but  a  loncnt ;  it  springs  from 
»ptou»  and  beautiful  Rprings,  and  is  never  dry.  In  the 
JUluian  of  iH.tl.  in  the  month  of  November,  when  thu  rains 
W  hardly  begun,  and  the  dry  weather  had  continued  for 
ciRht  months,  it  still  tlowed,  and  the  natives  all  assured  me 
tliiit  it  was  never  without  water.  During  the  whole  summer 
n  inigate^;  th»  two  bandied  gardena  on  ita  banlu,  and  in 
eiaier  it  ~  yy]  les  water  for  the  oliTe-treei  which  are  planted 
ia  ih«'i-e  gardens.  To  rondurt  the  water  to  the  grounds, 
:t:)iatntant«»  have  mado  small  trenches  and  uilches ;  the 
>R..'aiion  takes  place  on  fixed  days  and  hours,  so  that  each 
ga^^lca  is  watered  twice  a  week.'  The  same  vrit^  informs 
Hbat  the  irrigation  all  thrott|rh  Attica  is  in  an  excellent 
(ooditiM),  and  that  the  valley  of  the  Cephisus,  with  its  noble 
^vdens  an<l  antient  oUve-trees,  corresponds  exactly  tn  the 
l»iut]fil  devnption  by  Sophocles  ((Erf.  Col.  (ih:>)  f  i  h 
Krblity  eoofiBrred  on  bis  native  distriot  by  the  Cephisus.  We 
Mve  ibwdy  mOam  «f  Htm  JUmtn  in      dMoription  of 


Alliens;  the  mam  branch  rises  on  tlic  north  faroofllir 
tjrcatrr  Hyniettus.  fium  uliith  it  1a]<cs  a  turn  to  the  west, 
and  then  tu  the  suutli,  running  along  the  cast  side  of  Athens. 
The  Eridtiuu^,  which  joins  it  near  Athene,  .ri^es  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  greater  JIyBMttiii»  tt  m  {Jaee  eaUed 
Syriani;  its  fountain  is  in  abeantlfbl  spot,  lomninded  by 
verdure.  In  summer,  the  Ilissus  is  quite  dry  in  the  neigh- 
buurhui/U  of  Athens ;  it  seems  originally  to  have  terminated, 
where  the  Cephisus  did,  in  thcPhaleric  bay.  Besides  these 
streams  there  ore  only  two  olheis  worth  notice :  one  is  the 
Erasinus,  which  flows  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  Hymettns 
thmutrh  tlic  Mesoffitia  into  the  sea,  north  of  Port  Rafti ; 
and  the  other  is  the  river  of  the  plain  of  Marathon,  which 
comes  from  Mount  Phelleus. 

'J'he  range  of  Parnes  stands  like  a  wall  between  Attiot 
and  Bwotia,  but  the  ascent  is  much  greater  from  the  Ath*> 
nian  side ;  the  ascent  tnm  the  higher  level  of  Bsotia  is  less 
difficult.  Tliere  are  sereral  passefl  through  this  range,  which 
were  furnierly  of  ^rcat  importance  for  the  military  defence  of 
Atiicu.  Tilc  must  nestcrii  pa»s  wa-^  by  the  Three  Heads,  as 
the  B<sotians  called  it,  or  the  Oak  Heads,  according  to 
Athenian  usage  (Herod,  ix.  39),  which  we  may  coiuccture 
was  some  remarkable  eminence  near  the  defile  of  Citmeron. 
This  is  now  called  the  pass  of  Kondura,  at  which  place  the 
roads  from  Mc<;ara.  Atliens,  and  Eleusis  meet,  and  from 
this  ]Hiint  the  roarl  us  continued  to  Plata?a  and  iniebeif 
throuj^h  the  deep  defile  near  the  Three  Heads. 

The  pass  of  Phyle  is  about  N.  by  W.  of  Athens.  The 
fiirtiflcatiou.  wfaidi  still  retains  its  nante.  stands  on  a  steen 
roelt,  wbieb  ean  only  be  approached  en  the  east  aid^,  and 
completely  commands  the  narrow  pass.  From  this  ele- 
vated fort  Thrasybulus  and  the  little  band  of  exiles 
could  view  the  whole  Athenian  plain  and  the  Saronic  pulf, 
before  they  meditated  a  descent  into  the  low  country. 
Panactum  (Thucyd.  v.  3.  4'2),  an  Athenian  fbrt  on  the 
confines  of  Attica  and  BoBOtia,  was  possibly  connected  with 
some  part  of  this  pass,  bat  there  soem  to  be  no  data  for 
determining  its  position.  The  ^n  cut  t  astern  pass  was  that  of 
Dcceleia  (now  TaU^).  which  runs  past '  the  solitary  church 
ot  St.  Mercurius.  anddeveendt  into  the  Bootiui  plajn  at 
Buvttti.'  (Leakey 

On  this  pasa  Herodotus  (ix.  15)  places  the  demos  of 
Sphendalo ;  and  this  was  the  road  that  Mardonius  took  when 
ho  retreated  from  Attica :  by  this  pass  also  the  grain  im- 
[►orted  into  Athens  from  Eubosa  through  Oropus  was  car- 
ried. (Thucyd.  vii.  28.)  The  highest  points  of  Parnes  ho 
between  the  passes  of  Deceleia  and  Phyle :  one  of  the  sum- 
mits between  these  two  poinU  appears  to  be  that  to  which  we 
have  assif^rned  the  height  of  4193  feet.  Another paas.  Mill 
more  to  tue  eastward,  leads  from  the  plain  of  lurathwi, 
past  Capandriti  to  Marcopoulo  in  the  Oropia. 

At  a  time  when  this  interesting  province  is  beginning  to 
be  moreoom|^t«ly  eumined,  it  is  necessary  to  use  existing 
authorities  with  more  caution  than  if  all  prospects  of  further 
information  were  shut  otit.  We  shall  here  state  briefly  a 
few  facts  iis  to  tlie  products  of  this  region  which  appear  to  bt; 
Well  established.  The  L,'rcat  mass  of  the  mountains  of  Attica 
are  cilcurcnus,  but  the  stone  dttlers  very  much  in  quality  and 
colour.  The  best  specimens  of  white  marble  ftom  the  quar- 
ries of  Mendeli  (the  antient  Pentelieus)  are  very  whit^bacd» 
and  iine-grained ;  but  owing  to  numeraus  little  pieoes  of  flint 
or  quartz  imbedded  in  it,  this  marble  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  be  worked  by  the  sculptor.  Between  Pentclicus  and  Parnes, 
the  mass  of  rocks  appears  to  he  mica  slate,  whicl)  is  also  the 
basis  of  the  regiou  of  PenteUcus.  Marble  also  was  in  former 
times  quarried  on -Hymettua»  and,  as  well  as  thai  of  PenteU- 
cus, was  an  article  of  export*  this  marble  extends  to  the 
promontory  of  Zoster.  Near  the  boundary  of  Megaris  in  the 
Horns,  there  is  an  immense  deposit  of  conchiferous  limestone, 
which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Pausanias  (i.  44.  6  :  see 
also  Gdl's  Jtin.  of  Greece).  The  silver-mine  district  of  Lau- 
rium  may  mobsi^y  still  be  worked  to  advantage  with  the  aid 
of  modem  improvements,  for  we  can  lisrdly  suppose  that  the 
ore  is  e.\hausted.  Salt  was  made  in  antient  times  from  the 
salt-marshes  on  the  coast,  .Attica  cannot  produce  much 
grain  in  proportion  to  her  surface,  niid  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  best  lands,  the  husbandman  will  cultivate 
more  profitably  the  oltve^  fig,  and  grape :  all  kinds  of  legu- 
minous vegetables  can  be  sttccessftuly  cultivated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Osphisus  of  the  Athenian  plain.  (Thiersch.) 
r:n  fragrance  and  abundance  of  flowers  in  Attica  has 
rendered  Uymettus  noted  for  its  honey,  and  we  find  that, 
when  Whetor  viMted  Attica,  the  mmtks  of  Mendeli,  a 
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AMtecy  of  PaAtdifiOi,  hid  MOO  hivei.  Atttea  ii  not  ynW 
iidafttMfbrt«Mdhtf  tha  hone  to  aajr  ■aoaiit.  nor  does  the 

cow  in  {general  succeed  well  either  bwtt,  or  in  WW  of  the  low 
hot  parts  of  Greece.  The  sheep,  and  espeeiuly  the  kW. 
formed  of  old  a  1  !r<;i.-'  y.ui'.  of  tlio  wealth  of  the  hiishrnj  l- 
jaen ;  and  in  Greece  generally  at  the  present  day,  buUer 
•nd  cheese  are  solely  produced  from  the  milk  of  the  goat 
•nd  th«  ataiMp.  The  ms  rouod  the  cooit  of  Attica  abound 
in  exeellent^Mi,  till  die  epeeiae  of  wUeh  wen  known  to  and 
}rL:1i1y  pnze'1  hy  the  aiitient  gastronomists:  the  nd  mullet 
I  ttuglii  uLk^  lii  Cape  Zoster  is  as  much  valued  as  it  erer  was 
(Loake),  an  [  .v)th  the  increased  demand  -which  will  now 
probably  arise  in  Attica,  we  may  expect  to  itee  the  rich 
nsheries  of  the  Attic  seas  again  flourish. 

PoUtieal  Dmnotu.—U  m  want  eny  proof  es  to  the 
remote  entiquity  of  politlMl  oommuntties  in  Attiee,  and  its 
occupation  at  some  time  by  a  people  not  of  the  same  Greek 
stock  aa  those  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  we  may  find  it  in  the 
names  of  mountains,  streams,  and  places.  Tlie  names  of 
mountains  and  rivers  are  in  all  countries  the  most  per- 
nVMQt  nemorialt  of  a  nation's  existence.  Many  Attic 
naiDM  ean  be  explained  firaai  the  Greek  lang;uage  as  known 
lo  vs,  end  edien  eea  he  tnced  to  personu  nemea  which 
belong  to  the  circle  of  the  Greek  niythi.  But  there  still 
remain  many  which  we  can  only  explain  by  a  comparison 
of  Greek  words  with  those  of  kin  lir  l  Innguat^es,  or  which 
we  cannot  explain  at  all :  such  are  Cephibus  or  Keph-issus, 
Il-iniW»  Hjn-ettus,  Bril-essus  or  Bril-ettus,  Garg-cttus, 
FkniM  {eampm  Pem^aeMu),  Bnur^n,  Marath-on,  StuH" 
iuni«  fto. 

Ajiothnr  prrnf  rf  thn  rrmote  antiquity  of  settlements  in 
Attica  is  louiid  ui  ihe  numerous  political  diTiMons  of  which 
traces  remained  in  the  historical  period.  The  oldest  poli- 
tioid  division  of  Attica  known  by  tradition  wb!»  that 
hy  Ceerops  into  twelve  parts  (see  Strabo,  p.  39f),  the 
namea  of  whieh*  with  a  few  ezoeptione,  beloog  to  that  class 
af  woidt  wbldi  flia  draoik  lamtws*  eennot  explain.  The 
names  Cecropia,  Deceleia,  Eleusis,  and  several  others, 
included  in  the  twelve,  were  preserved  in  the  historical 
period  of  Attica.  Another  division  into  four  part.s,  among 
the  four  sons  of  Pandion  (Strabo,  p.  392),  baa  a  distinct  re- 
Ibnnoe  to  the  phyeieal  divisions  of  the  Attic  peninsula, 
ineluding  in  Ihis  term  Meguis,  which,  as  we  have  n> 
nailted,  was  the  only  portion  which  afterwuds  ftn  Into  the 
hands  of  tlie  I>Drians.  That  there  is  an  historical  fact  con- 
tained in  the  division  of  the  peninsula  amon?  the  four  sons 
of  Pandion  appears  from  there  being  Mrf"  threat  natural 
divisions  of  Attica  after  the  separation  of  Mc^  aris,  which 
three  divisions  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  three  poli- 
tical parties  in  the  time  of  Piiietntnt.  (Herod.  L  £9«) 
nese  parttea,  as  Ptutanh  nmarfcs  <8el«i,  13),  war*  In 
number  just  as  many  as  the  natural  divisions  of  thr 
country  :  they  wcrctho  DiacriiorHypcracrii,  the  inhabiinnfh 
of  the  mountainous  N  E.  region  and  the  range  nf  Pur  irs 
toe  men  of  the  Plain  (under  which  name  the  plainof  Athen«i, 
and  mobably  the  Eleusinian  also  are  included),  and  the 
Parali.  or  inhabttanta  of  the  Paralia«  a  term  which  we  have 
abead^  explained. 

A  division  into  four  tribes  (fvXal),  and  also  a  division 
into  four  casteu,  is  attributed  to  Ion.  Tho  division  of  the 
four  Ionian  trilies  rcinainp<l,  as  wc  have  observed  («■  r 
Athens),  to  tbe  time  of  Clcisthenes,  who  increased  them 
to  ten;  and  the  four  castes  or  classes  of  Ion  wma  »• 
nnaented  in  numbert  though  perhapa  in  no  otlier  nneel^ 
ly  the  fimr  daieee  hito  whbh  Solon  dblrihatod  the  Atiw- 
nian  citizens  accordTing  to  their  property.  Besides  the 
twelve  political  divisions  of  Ceerops,  we  find  another  divi- 
aion  of  four: — Cecropia,  Autochthon,  Aetata,  Paralia :  the 
llrst  two  are  uiylhicol,  and  the  two  last  clearly  are  signifi- 
cant, local  names.  The  name  Cecropia,  assigned  to  one  of 
the  /our  divisions,  and  also  to  one  of  the  tuwt  divisions  of 
Ceerops.  existed  in  the  time  of  Thtieydidet,  and  appears  to 
have  been  appUed  to  a  district  (as  Colonel  Leake  conjec- 
tures) lyin^  in  the  lower  but  hilly  tract  which  connects 
iSgaleoe  with  Parnes  (Thuc\(l  :i.  19):  Cecropis  was  also 
tbe  name  of  one  of  tbe  ten  tribes.  Four  other  divisions  axe 
also  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Cranais.  Atthis,  Meao- 
gaia,  and  Diaoris ;  of  which  the  last  two  an  local  denomi- 
nations. The  Ibnr  diviakms  are  again  mentioned  nnder  the 
names  of  Dies,  Athenais,  Poseidonias,  and  Hepbaestias,  re- 
ferring to  the  nam««  of  four  divinities,  including  thoee  of 
Athene  nn.l  Pov.'^'Ion,  thu  iiataOOBl  fOdiOf  11w«U  Mttlen 
and  the  lo&iaoB  respective^. 


The  tribes  (ftiKai)  ostabUshed  by  Cleiathenee  wen  fiin- 
pothoootis.  Antiochis,  Cecropis,  Brecbthets,  Pandtonw. 
Leontis.  Mf^\»,  Acamantis,  CEneis,  .iBantis.  The  ten 
tribes  were  subdivided  into  174  demi  or  townshijKt,  each 
i!f.'i;iris  i:]i]xirijnrl y  t  oiitainin;,'-  a  ti.i\i.'ti,  or  small  village. 
Tituuglt  liiti  Uibvs  (fuAai)  wera  local  divi&ions,  and  tbuugh 
neighbouring  demi  were  generally  classed  under  the  same 
tribe,  there  are  numerous  examplea  of  eontignotts  deoii 
assigned  to  difTennt  tribes ;  just  sa  we  BaiMliines  obaonia 
in  England  a  detached  part  of  ona  county  completely  im> 
bedded  in  a  different  county.  The  most  populous  of  the 
Attio  demi  was  Achama'.  fTliuryrJ,  ii.  19.;  Under  Ma- 
cedonian  influence  two  tnties  were  added,  Antigonis  and 
Demetrias :  but  these  wera  afterwards  changed  to  Ptole- 
mais  and  Attalis.  A  naw  tribe  was  added  in  hoBOor  of 
Hadrian. 

As  to  the  antient  population  of  Attica,  it  is  difBcuU  to 
eome  to  any  satisfkotory  oondusion.  Mr.  Clinton  considen;. 
that  aboat  ur.  :< ) ;  it  may  have  been  327,660,  a  large 
population  tor  such  a  territory  (being  above  700  to  a 
s((uare  mile),  even  if  we  take  into  account  that  it  eaii> 
tained  a  pmiuloiu  city.  The  nnmbers,  however,  with  tin 
exception  of  the  Metosd  (wh»  an  probably  exaggeratod  in 
Mr.  CHinton's  calculation),  an  fairly  deduced  from  the 
eeiuus  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  as  it  is  reported  in 
AthengBUS  (p.  i7'l).  The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr. Clinton's 
essay  ibr  the  various  arguments.  (Appendix  to  the  int 
volume  of  the  FatH  Helumci.)  With  respect  to  soma  of 
Mr.  Clinton's  snbsidiary  arguments  deduooa  fkom  the  ana 
of  Anioa  (wideh  he  eartmatoe  at  748  equan  miloa,  hieluding 
Salamis)  and  the  amount  of  its  products,  we  rri;iy  ob  r  r\e, 
first,  that  the  area  as  determined  from  all  maps  hitijcrlo 
pu!il>ln'.:l  IS  !iecij>-sanU  incorrect,  the  coastline  having  only 
been  accurately  ascertained  by  Captain  Ck»pelaod  in  I630» 
and  the  interior  boundary  line  being  still  very  inadequatlfy 
laid  down ;  and  seoondly.  that  the  ealeulataona  as  to  tna  poft- 
sibte  or  probaUepcodnetion  of  gmin  in  Attiea  an  atpnarat 
exceedingly  hazairdous,  and  probably  ^r  from  tbe  truth. 

Attica  is  one  of  the  Eparchies  of  the  actual  kiDgdom  of 
Greece :  it  contains  one  ci^,  AthWi,  Hid  119  viU^pBI^ 
Tbe  population  is  not  known. 

For  more  exact  information  on  the  phvsiaal  chitaotar  of 
Attiea,  we  rausflook  to  theOannaus  andothsn  aipnawt 
In  the eountry.  Oslonal Lankaia Easav m  ttm  Tkmof  At- 
tica, in  the  Tran.*actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
is  a  most  excellent  and  ac<>urats  work.  The  reader  may  also 
oon-iilt  Kvusf-'h  Ihllfi^.  liut  with  caution,  a:i(l  Tuit,  without 
the  assistance  of  I^eake.  See  also  Thiersch,  Dt  i  Ekd  aehut 
delaOriee,  Leiptig,  1833;  tbe  UntHUd  AtHiqMm  ^ 
^rtwag;  and  Hanaann'a  iMkHmk^  ^ 

ATTIC  DIAIJKT.  a  torn  wUdi  is  applied  to  de«i>- 
nate  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  antient  CJm  k  lanpinr-t;. 
We  have  seen  the  close  connexion  and  relaUunship  which 
existed  between  tho  old   inhabitants  of  Attica  and  the 
lunians ;  and  m  conformity  with  this  fact,  we  find  it  stoted 
(Strabo,  p.  333)  that  the  lonio  fbrm  of  the  Greek  language, 
or  the  Ionic  diaieett  as  it  is  gonerallT  callad.  *  waa  mia 
same  as  the  old  Attie,  Ibr  Oia  antient  Adianians  wen  eriled 
lonians.*   But  in  course  of  time  the  language  of  A»!i.  nn. 
which  was  improved  by  a  great  nural)er  of  writers,  gruJuitlly 
iv'fjuirril   a  distinct    rharurti-r,   ;in>l  also  a  decided  pre- 
eminence, iiwing  to  the  excellent  works  which  were  written 
in  it  on  almor^t  every  branch  of  litentun.   Most  of  the 
great  works  of  antiquiqr  which  ban  bean  tnnsmtnad  to 
our  timea  an  written  in  tin  Attle  dlahet  Some  wrftara 
have  made  two,  and  some  three  di\'isions  of  the  Attic 
dialect,  with  referance  to  extant  writers ;  but  tlie  general 
division  of  the  Attic  dialect  into  old  an  1  ni-io  seents  to  be 
sufliciently  exact.  To  the  former  division  beluugiSschylas* 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Antiphon,Thucy(udan» 
&c. :  to  the  lattor,  Demeetbenes,  Machines,  and  tlia  «aii. 
te  m  porary  oraton.  Tlw  language  of  XenO|^ion,  Fbto,  and 
indeed  Aristophanes  also,  mav  be  considered  as  ponsessin^ 
a  character  somewhat  intermeaiate  between  tbe  two  claj»<-cii, 
and  the  name  of  middle  rniiv  njnsequently  be  given  to  it  ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  a  writer  of  thia 
middle  class  is  to  ba  distingaisbed  floBi  do  writan  of  th» 
new  Attie. 

After  the  tina  of  Alasaadar,  whan  Ae  GiMlta  wen  ttoM 

united  as  a  nation,  the  auperioritv  of  Athenian  litemtirre 
made  the  language  of  Athens  the  common  lai  ^ju  iire  of 
those  w  liii  « ri>tt'  |iiire  Gnt'k.    ArLslntlc  ir.av  'Uc  rori^Mdcred 

as  the  eariieet  extent  writor.  not  an  AthMuan  by  birth,  who 
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ctoflriliM  kiwiwga  of  AtbftOf.  The  AtUo  dialect,  then 
MHMbil  wwtiitii  ttndur  VMadoniui  influence 


I  and  by  local 

cifcamitaiieet,  bMUB*  til*  omiMiD  written  tftDgimgo  of  Um 

tdoMted  Greek*.   We  And  woonliTigly,  under  the  nio- 

(-tisors  of  Alexander,  and  afterwards  under  the  Roronns, 
i  series  of  Greek  prose  %vriter8  belanginf^  to  various  couii- 
t:\ies,  but  all  attemptine  to  write  one  coinniou  language. 
That*  vritrrs  no  doubt  nave  each  some  peculiaritieb  ;  but 
tb(*e  pecuUaritiea  are  not  of  that  kind  winch  di^tiiiuuisb  the 
Ior.ir  r^reek  of  Herodotus,  or  the  Doric  Idylls  of  XEeocritui 
iniffl  Uie  language  of  Tbucydides  and  Euripides.  This 
csamoB  lantjuuni'  of  the  learned  Gre<jL<»  was  called  the 
eooiDOO  dialect  (>)  cost"),  ur  q '£XXqvucif  luiXiKTo^):  Poly- 
bha.  a  native  of  the  Peloponnetuf,  Strabo  of  Asia  Minor, 
ikadHW  of  Sieiljr*  and  otbm,  beloDg  to  the  writett 
vhotuetheComtaoiD  IXalect.  Some  late  writen  aJbeted 
rather  to  imitate  the  pure  oJd  Attic  standard  than  to  use 
the  raodifieJ  Attic,  or  Common  Dialect,  as  Luaao,  Arrian 
m  his  ADal>a>>i«,  Aristidcs.  &c.  The  name  of  Attici^tj 
(Kmairrai)  u^as  given  to  thm  artiftoial  class  of  writera,  but 
>pe<rialU  to  &ucb  imitators  as  Ariaddea.  [See  Aristidss, 
jLivui  Ibe  rael  diameteriitke  of  the  Attic  dialect  ean 
oolfte  knen  h^  a  eareftd  ftndy  of  the  wrilen.  Tlieneder 
miy  consult  Maittai|«'s  Grmcet  lAnguee  Dialecli,  by  Sturz. 
Is07;  Buttmann's  Cfreek  Grammar;  and  Matthiie's  Gre«A 


ATTICUS.  T.  pompom  us,  was  descended  from  a 
my  utieiit  fttmily  which  formed  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
Mtt  of  Um  equestrian  order.  He  was  boni  the  9th  of 
1(ueh,sx.  109,  being  three  years  older  than  Cicero  and 
Poapey,  and  nine  older  than  Cajsar.  He  is  sometimes  called 
Q.  Cascilius  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iii.  20),  a  name  which  be  derived, 
B  a  i8,  from  his  matmtel  imde  CwiUu%  who  left  him  a 
coRiidKabU  estate. 

His  early  years  were  spent  under  tibe  direction  of  Us 
fither,  whose  ta^sto  for  literature  induced  hitn  tn  give  his  son 
ihe  best  education  which  Rome  could  supply  ;  and  that  he 
«aj»  iucces^iful  in  inspiring  him  with  1;  >  *  n  love  of  learnintc 
ts  pmai  iiy  the  subsequent  career  ot  Atticus.  Ho  lived 
dttnag  the  most  stormy  period  of  Roman  histoiy.  and  yet 
iHeaaiiiTMl  le  lelaua  the  frieodahip  of  the  Tarioua  painei 
eiddi  in  WMCMion  directed  puMte  aflUrs.    Tbongh  he 

U»k  DO  active  part  in  priiti^s,  he  ivns  rrrr  mrly  to  help 
the  unfortunate,  to  wbauv-  r  jiany  thev  might  belong. 
He  icnt  money  to  the  son  v\  Manus  after  he  had  been 
Heciarcd  a  public  enemy ;  and  yet  he  was  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  Sulla,  that  this  general  wns  anxious  to 
ukehna  with  him  to  Italy  on  hia  return  iron  the  Mithri- 
ddewar ;  but  Atticna  exensed  himself  widioat  losing  the 
fttour  of  Sulla,  He  was  also  on  good  terms  with  CsDsar, 
Poimpey,  M.  Brutus,  Antony,  and  Augustus ;  but  his  most 
intimate  friend  was  Cicero,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have 
kept  op  a  connatant  oorrespondence.  Pomponia,  the  sister 
of  Attieus,  WBi  nanied  to  Cieeio's  hrotber  Quintos ;  bat 
ike  match  was  not  a  happy  one,  as  there  is  plenty  of  e.vi- 
lienoe  tu  ^how  that  Quintus  and  his  wife  did  not  agree. 
We  stin  possess  tii  '  1-  tiers  of  C)(.  r j  t  j  Attictis,  in  sixteen 
l^Mks,  one  of  the  tnusi  valuable  records  of  that  important 
'eriod.  Atticus  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  Ufe  at 
AtiMos  (from  8&  to  C&  a«c.)»  having  proceeded  to  that  city 
Aoat  e.e.  85,  that  he  might  not  be  witaese  of  die  misery 
rtuied  by  the  fnrtinns  of  Cinn-r  ar.'l  Sulla ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely, though  wo  have  no  inforiuaiion  on  the  subject,  that  he 
'•  med  the  name  of  Atticus  from  his  residence  in  this  city. 
H«  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Athenians,  that  the  day  of 
his  departure  was  one  of  mounting  to  its  inhabitants.  Atticus 
Hadalw  aa  eatale  is  Spinu,noar  Bnthrotuin.  whve  he  ap- 
P«m  to  have  apent  a  GotiBderable  pert  of  hb  tine.  Here- 
turned  to  Rome  n.c.  65,  when  the  political  horizon  seemed 
Mmevbst  more  bright,  the  same  year  in  which  Horace  was 
We  have  no  materials  for  a  detailed  account  of  his 
ufe,  vbich  was  spent  in  the  delights  of  literan  retirement. 
Hsaarried  at  a  late  period  (FWk.  IS.  8.c.  96)  Pilia,  of  whom 
wiknow  nothing  more  than  the  name  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  4),  and 
t!ut  her  health  appears  not  to  have  been  very  good.  His 
'^siHthtcr,  Pompoiiia  (called  h\  Cii  ero  als<j  Ctecilia  and 
.\ttira),  married  M.  Viic-itanius  Agrujpa,  the  intimate  friend 
ind  able  minister  of  Auguatai;  and  his  grand-daughter  by 
l^awniape,  l^taaia  Agri^na,  was  manied  to  Tib. 
dtddiBS  liere,  ananvardt  emperar,  Vy  whom  riie  had 
Drums.  Af^er  Vips.anl-i  wns  c'.ivorrcd  from  Tiberius,  she 
atnied  A^ius  GaUu5,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 


Atticus,  wbcae  health  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
good,  if  we  except  somi-  attacks  from  ague,  died  at  the 
age  of  aeventy-aeveoi  Match  31,  BX.  32,  of  vohuitary 
starvation,  after  he  Ibnnd  that  a  disease,  wifli  which  tie 

•was  seized,  was  inr  urabk'.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  none  of  which  have  been  preserved.  He  wrote 
annals,  in  which  he  ohsor\eil  a  strict  chronological  arrange- 
ment, and  traced  with  much  diligence  the  genealogy  of 
illustrious  families.  They  included  a  period  of  seven  centu- 
ries ;  and  though  they  referred  principally  to  the  history  of 
Rome,  he  gave  in  them  an  aoridged  account  d  several 
of  the  more  celebrated  nations  of  antiquHy.  He  was  par- 
ticularly happy  in  the  composition  of  short  epigramma- 
tic inscriptions  to  bo  placed  under  the  busts  of  illus- 
trious men.  He  wrote  also  a  history  of  the  oonsulate  of 
Cicero  in  the  Greek  Unguage,  in  a  plain,  anadomed  s^le. 
(Cic.  a^f  ^^/.  ii.  1.)  In  his  philosopoical  opinions,  Atticus 
belonged  to  the  epicurean  sect,  as  we  see  from  \ariuu9 
passages  in  Cicero's  Letters  ;  and  conformably  to  the  \iew  s 
of  this  sect,  he  avoided  the  troubles  and  the  cares  of  public 
life.  But  though  Atticus  sroid^<*  the  anxieties  of  a  political 
career,  he  waa  an  aetiTe  man  .n  loolung  after  hia  own 
ailhirs.  His  equestrian  rank  enabled  him  to  hold  a  share 
in  one  or  more  of  tliose  lucrative  societies  which  farmed  the 
public  revenues ;  and  accordingly  wo  find  him  prosecuting 
a  claim,  arising  out  of  such  a  a)nncxion,  against  the  corpo- 
ration of  Sioyon,  in  u.c.  61  ;  and.  at  a  later  period,  duties 
of  a  simOar  nature  required  bis  presence  in  Asia.  Atticus 
had  a  gnat  numbw  or  slaves^  woo  were  well  educated,  and 
appear  to  have  served  him  aa  amanuenses  and  transcirltwTs 
of  books.  Accordingly,  Cicero  (ad Att.  i.  1 )  begs  Atticus  to 
s€e  that  a  copy  of  his  Hiitoiy  of  his  Consulship  in  placed  in 
Athens,  and  in  every  town  m  Greece ;  and  he  also  shows, 
on  sev  eral  occasions,  great  eagerness  to  purebase  a  Ufaraiy 
which  Atticus  posseswd,  and  apparently  had  fumed  him- 
self. The  Li/e  qf  Attieus,  by  his  contemporary  and  friend 
Cornelius  Nepos,  must  be  considered  rather  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  panejryrist  than  of  an  impartial  writer  ;  and 
some  have  lately  attempted  to  pruve  that  it  is  not  the  work 
of  this  author.  (Held,  Prolegom.  ad  Vitam  Attici  qtug 
vulgo  Com.  N^pati  adscribHur,  Vratislav.  16jZ6 ;  see  also 
T.  Primp.  Attteut,  tint  Apologit,  Eisenaeb,  1784  ;  Hisely, 
De  Fhntibus  C  Nrpohs.) 

ATTICUS,  liERO'DES.  [See  Hhro'dks.] 
ATTILA.  This  formidable  conqueror  was  the  nephew  of 
Roas,  a  king  or  leader  of  the  Huns,  who  at  the  beginning  of 
the  5tb  century  was  established  with  his  hordes  in  Pannonia, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube.  Attila  and  his  brother 
Bleda  sueoaeded  Boas  a.d.  439.  Tim  first  aet  their  rei^n 
was  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Emperor  Theodosius  11. 
on  terms  disgraceflil  to  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Being  thus  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  conquests  in  the  north, 
Attila  extended  his  dominions  from  the  Danube  eastward 
to  the  Volga,  and  nevtlNrard  even  to  the  Baltic.  A  doubt- 
ful provocation,  or  an  unscrupulous  ambition,  urged  him,  in 
violation  of  existing  treaties,  to  cross  the  Dimube ;  and  he 
led  an  irresistible  force  through  Mcesia  into  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  signahsing  his  way  by  three  successive  defeats 
of  the  forces  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  whole  ooast 
of  the  Archipelago,  from  ThermooTlB  to  Constanlino|dii, 
was  exposed  to  hn  ravages ;  and  liieodorias  in  alarm  re- 
tired into  Asia.  To  obtain  pmn',  he  consented  (a.d,  446) 
to  terms  still  more  humiliatiuji^  tlian  those  of  the  former 
treaty  ;  among  which  we  find  the  cession  of  the  tract  along 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  extending  to  the  breadth  of 
fifteen  days' ji-urney,  and  the  payment  of  an  hioreased  tri- 
bute. Soon  after.  Attila,  im|iatiant  of  a  murtiier  in  tb» 
procured  tiie  assassination  of  Us  hrotner  BM 


throne,  procured 

In  418  the  historian  Priscus  accompanied  ambassadors 
sent  to  apologize  to  Attita  for  the  non-flilRlment  of 
some  articles  of  this  treaty;  and  we  liii  '.  from  him 
some  account  of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Huns, 
In  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  somewhere  betwaen 
the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
they  came  to  a  large  village,  whicn  had  grown  up 
about  tin  [.;il;ice  of  Attila.  The  royal  edifice  nhs  en- 
tirely of  wood :  tlie  hou&es  of  the  H  uns  were  of  the  same 
or  some  meaner  material,  and  the  only  stone  building  was  a 
set  of  ba^  eraeted  by  the  king's  fisvoutite  Onegeiiua.  Bat 
the  weed  waa  ftsMoned  into  Mlomns.  earved  and  poiliilied ; 
and  the  ambassadort  could  discover  some  evidence  of  taste 
in  the  workmanship,  as  well  as  barbarous  magniAoeMce 
iii;thi!  diiplaif  of  *a  lirit  apola  of  man  eivOind  nn- 
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lions.  They  were  soon  itu  iteJ  to  a  sutnptuouK  entertain- 
ment, at  which  tlin  i:uo>ts  wlmo  eiU  serve<l  in  silver  and 
<^'old  :  but  a  dinh  of  plain  meat  on  a  wooden  trencher  was 
(fit  before  the  king,  uf  which  he  piirtook  very  sparingly. 
Hb  Iwwnge  was  equally  simple  and  fru^l.  The  rest  of 
the  «onmuqr  trara  excited  into  loud  and  fraqoent  lauabter 
bj  the  nntestie  extravagances  of  two  Iraffboni ;  but  Attila 
presented  his  usual  itiHi  xililc  gravity.  A  secret  agent  in 
this  embassy  was  rhar<jed  with  the  di^ffrarefkil  task  of  pro- 
curing the  assassination  of  this  I'oiiiiidable  eni'wi).  Attila 
wo-s  acquainted  with  the  ruai  object  of  tho  mission ;  but  lie 
ilismisscd  the  culprit*  a»  wcli  as  nis  mnfloetlt  companionR, 
.uniitjiuied.  The  cmpenr  Tbeodosius  wait  compelled,  huw- 
erer,  to  atone  (br  hi«  Imie  attempt  by  a  second  embassy, 
loaded  with  mnpiiiticL-nt  presents,  which  the  kinji  of  the 
Huns  was  prevailed  uu  tu  accept,  and  he  even  made  some 
cn>nce»sions  in  retuni.  Tbeodossus  died  not  long  after  (July 
4  30)  and  wa<4  succeeded  by tiie  raoro  virluouftand  able  Marcian. 

AUila  at  this  time  was  collecting  an  enORBOUB  army,  and 
tlmatened  both  diviaioiu  of  tbe  Roman  world.  To  each 
emperar  be  aetit  the  beugbty  neauge. '  Attila,  my  toid  and 
iby  lord,  commands  thee  to  prepare  a  palace  fur  his  imme- 
diate reception.'  To  this  insult  was  added  a  demand  upon 
Marc  ian  for  tho  aiTcars  of  tribute  due  from  the  Uiti-  ein- 
pemr  Theodosius.  Marcian's  reply  was  in  the  same  lacunic 
st^le.  '  I  have  gold  fur  my  friends,  and  steel  for  niy  enc- 
miaa.'  It  may  have  been  ttae  difference  of  ebaracter  be- 
tween the  two  emperors,  which  determmed  Attila  to  make 
war  on  Vnlontlnian  first  The  pretext  fjr  liosUlity  was  thi-i. 
V'alentiniun's  sistor  Honoria,  who  was  confined  in  Constan- 
tinople in  consicquence  of  some  youthful  errors,  had  nia  n- 
taiued  a  secret  correspondence  with  Attila,  and  sent  hiro  a 
ring  in  token  of  her  affection.  He  received  her  advances 
very  oooUt,  until  at  tbia  time  it  auited  bim  to  demand  her 
hand,  with  half  the  we* tern  empire  as  her  dowr^.  Tlie 
demand  was  ref.M  rl,  .in  l  Attila  professed  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  reasons  assigned  :  but  iio  did  not  the  less  turti  his  arms 
against  Gaul.  A  pretence  for  entering  it  was  all  he  wantL-d  ; 
and  he  closed  with  a  proposal  from  the  son  of  Qcnseric, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  to  attack  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Oothi.  He  began  by  eraft  what  vaa  to  be  carrtod  on  by 
violence  and  terror.  Valentinian  was  aasnred  that  his  war- 
like preparations  were  levelled  asrainst  Theodoric  only  :  that 
he  should  ever  luok  on  the  Romans  as  his  friends,  uulcis 
they  espoused  the  cause  oflus  enemy.  At  ttie  same  time 
he  exhorted  Theodoric  to  join  him  against  the  Romans,  as 
their  ooinmon  foe.  Meanwhile,  in  midwinter  he  marched 
through  Germany  without  halting  till  he  reached  tbe  ^line 
early  in  the  spring.  Then  ho  deftated  the  Fhmks,  cut 
down  whole  forests  to  build  boats,  and  passin":  tlic  riv  er 
entered  Gaul,  several  cities  of  whicli  opened  their  ^'ates  to 
Intn,  on  his  prcjfcssions  of  friendship  to  the  Romans.  He 
soon  threw  off  the  mask.  The  calamities  aitenilant  un  this 
invaaion  ha^'e  been  described  in  frightful  colours  by  Sido- 
nina,  «  eootemporaiVt  afkerwaida  bishop  of  Clermont,  and 
by  the  historians  of  Franee,  who  have  eolleeted  all  the 
antiont  testimonies.  But  his  progress  was  at  Icn^rth  ar- 
rested by  the  combined  armies  of  tho  Romans  and  Goths, 
under  the  command  of  .Kims  and  Tlieo<lorie.  The\  eorn- 
pelled  him  to  make  a  hmly  rt^treat  from  the  st«3)>e  of 
Orleans,  and  came  up  with  him  in  tho  extensive  plains 
aummnding  Chfilons-sur-Mame,  a  country  well  adapted  to 
the  eavalry  of  the  Hans.  There  one  of  the  most  bloody 
battles  leeordcd  in  history  was  fought,  in  which  Theodoric 
was  slain.  The  issue  might  have  been  considered  doubtful ; 
but  the  oflvantages  of  victory  were  gained,  for  .Vttila  found 
it  expedient  to  retreat.  He  moved  slowly  to  the  Rhine 
without  molestation,  and  retired  into  Pannonia  (a.u.  451). 

After  having  reinforced  his  army,  be  returned  to  repeat 
Ilia  demand  or  the  princess  Honona  in  the  plains  of  Italy. 
He  mastered  the  unguarded  posses  of  tho  Alps,  either  in 
the  latter  end  of  451,  or  in  the  beginning  of  4i'2,  and  ad- 
vanced at  once  to  Aquileia,  the  metropolis  of  the  province 
called  VencLia,  whicli  he  invested,  and  utterly  destroywl 
after  a  siege  of  three  months.  Not  a  house  was'  left  stand- 
ing, nor  one  penon  left  alive  wlio  fell  into,  the  hands  of  the 
eaptora.  V«Naa,  Mantua,  Cremona,  Bresda,  and  Ber- 
^no,  underwent  tbe  same  fate.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  the  city  of  Venice  owed  its  origin  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mainland,  who  tied  at  this  lime  to  the  islands 
in  the  DeUu  of  the  Po.  Cas&iudorus  speaking  of  the 
Venetians,  as  he  calls  theia  about  fifty  years  after,  says, 
mat  they  had  no  other  fence  against  the  wavea  than 


hurdles;  no  food  hut  fish;  no  wenUh  beside  their  hosts, 
und  no  mcrchondiso  but  snlt,  which  they  exchanged  for 
other  provisions.  Attila  trealetl  Milan  and  Pavia  with 
unusual  clemency:  he  neither  fired  the  buildings,  nor 
massacred  the  inhabitants.  From  Milan.  Attila  purposed 
to  advance  upon  Romo:  but  as  lie  lay  eneampea  on  tha 
banka  of  Lake  Benaeus,  he  was  approached  bv  a  supplica- 
tory embasjiy,  led  by  Avienu--  n-i  l  Pope  Leo  t.  [see  Av:k- 
Nus].  Ho  received  them  witn  km-inessand  respect,  aiid 
consented  to  a  truce  with  Rome,  the  duration  of  winch  was 
to  depend  either  on  the  ftilfilmcnt  of  his  claims  on  the 
princess  Honoria. or  the  pyroont  of  a  proportionate  ransom. 
Prudence  and  auperstition  combined  in  this  instance  to 
cheek  the  implacable  temper  of  the  Hun.  Rn  troops,  inured 
fn  the  rigours  of  a  northern  climate,  and  the  rude  simplicity 
of  a  pastoral  life,  began  to  melt  away  in  the  luxurious  plains 
of  Italy;  and  tho  groat  .^tiiis.  unable  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress, still  hung  on  his  march  with  a  constant  hostility.  His 
friends  reminded  him  of  tho  fall  of  Alaric,  after  having 
plundered  the  Eternal  City,  and  tbeeaample^  as  not  w:th« 
out  effect  upon  his  own  mind.  Nor  were  tho  dignity  and 
eloquence  of  Leo  void  of  influence ;  and  the  niemorv  of  that 
influence  probably  vr&s  preserve*!  and  amplified  m  the  fahlo 
which  represents  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  appearing  to  the 
burbdrian,  and  threatening  him  with  inst.-int  death  if  ho 
rejected  the  request  of  their  successor.  Jomandes  states, 
ttiat.  on  tbe  signatute  of  tbia  tteaiy.  Attila  retired  beyond 
the  Danube. 

The  death  of  Attila  took  place  in  453.  Tlie  common 
opinion  is,  that  he  died  by  the  burstinfj  of  a  hlo  xl-vessel  on 
the  ni^ht  of  his  marriage  with  a  beautiful  maiden,  whom  he 
added  to  his  many  other  wives ;  some,  with  a  natural  suspi- 
cion, impute  it  to  the  hand  of  his  btidu.  Jomandea.  tran- 
scribing,  probably,  from  Priseus,  relatea  the  cuirent  atory, 
and  the  solemn  ceremony  of  his  ftineral. 

Pri>ciis  ohsenes.  that  no  one  ever  suhduwl  s  )  many  coun- 
tries in  w)  shiirt  a  time.  The  vanity  of  the  Romans  refui»ed 
to  honour  .\ttila  with  the  title  of  king;  they  only  staled  hira 
general  of  their  armies,  disguising  an  annual  tribute  under 
the  specious  name  of  raihtary  pay.  His  portrait,  given  by 
Jomandes,  nreaenta  the  genuine  fisatves  of  the  Calmuok  race: 
he  was  low  m  stature,  hroad-cheeted,  and  of  powerflil  ftnme — 
dark-cutnploxionod,  with  a  few  str.ipfjling  nair.s  in  tho  place 
of  beanl  with  a  larj^e  head,  flat  no>e,  and  small  eyes. 
His  carriage  was  fierce  and  iiau^hty  :  and  no  one  cviuld 
behold  him  without  concluding  that  he  was  sent  into  the 
wofld  to  diatnrh  it  It  was  a  saying  of  his  own,  that  the 
giaaa  never  grew  on  a  spot  where  hia  bone  bad  tiod.  A 
tale  is  told  by  the  Hungarian  writera,  that  when  he  was  in 
Gnul,  a  hermit  tolil  him  that  he  \*as  the  >.  -t)ur;x''  "f  Ofxt, 
who  had  put  the  swonl  of  justice  into  his  hand,  to  punish 
tlio  \ices  of  ihe  Christians;  but  that  it  would  iH-wresiod 
from  litui  when  they  were  reclaimed.  They  add,  that 
Attila  tcmembered  this  saying  after  the  defeat  of  ChiUona, 
and  added  to  hi*  titles  that  of  Fiageiium  Dei.  His  empire 
was  ofekhnmn  and  dlsjobited  immediately  upon  hp  dendt, 
by  the  disputes  .and  dii?sensions  of  hi^  sons  and  rhienain  s  ; 
tiiu  fate  of  most  unwieldy  empires  hastily  erected  by  \  loleuce. 
(Jomandes,  De  Udiuit  Gftint,  and  Pnscus,  Em  rj,ta  de 
Lf^fitiimibus,  furnish  the  best  anltent  uiatcriali*  for  tlio 
history  of  .\tlilu.  For  modern  compilations,  see  Buat, 
Hittinre  det  l^eupUt  de  fHurape,  and  De  Guignea,  Hi»t. 
dee  thuu^  besides  die  work  of  Oibhen.  which  bu  been  our 
chief  authority,  and  the  Anc.  Un.  Hist.) 

ATTLEBURGH,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  in  the  hundre<l  i,f 
Shropham,  on  tho  high-road  IVum  L  .ndon  to  Norwic  h, 
through  Tbetfutd;  14  miles  from  Thetford,  14^  frum 
NonA-icli,and  94  ftom  London. 

It  is  now  a  anudl  and  unimportant  place,  but  appear*  to 
have  been  of  some  consequence  in  former  ages,  thouf^h  ita 
origin  and  early  history  arc  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity. Tho  church  tower  is  old,  being  part  of  the 
church  oiiginally  built  hero;  but  the  remainder  of  tho 
ediiice  is  of  later  date,  and  in  tho  decorated  English  style, 
with  some  fine  windows  and  excellent  details.  It  is  a  croan 
church,  and  was  collegiate.  The  foundation  of  the  ooUe^ 
was  designed  bv  Sir  Robert  de  Mortimer,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  ll.,  and  carried  into  effect  by  his  executors  or 
trustees  in  the  time  of  Hcnr)-  IV.  It  consisted  of  a  master, 
warden,  and  four  s*'cular  pncsts. 

Atlleburgh  has  thive  fairs  in  the  year ;  and  a  market 
every  Thursday.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  T 
and  Baptiats.  Tbe  populatiMa  in  1831  waa  1939. 
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ATTOCIC,  a  dhr  and  fortrew  on  the  cast  oank  of  the 
Sioda  at  ludMa  wimn  tha  tairilocy  oTRuiyaet  Sing,  Rajah 
«f  Lahore,  in  sa^  Sd'  N.  1*1,  and  7«**  3<K  E.  loni^.  The 

firtrc'-i  was  Liiilt  by  -Akbar  in  15SI,  and  takes  its  name 
ii'ijiu  lii.»t  branch  of  the  Ii)<lus  which  Hows  irosuCuuhul  aiiri 
joins  the  main  stream  at)oul  L>i:;ht  or  ten  miles  above  Atttx  k, 
Fcrishta  calls  thn  branch  of  the  Indus  '  Nilab,'  or  Hlue 
River ;  it  in  now  idotg  romtnonly  kooinia>  the  Caubui  river. 
Aecordiag  to  Major  RennelU  the 'nama  of  Attack,  which 
in  tba  original  language  of  tha  country  nwnnt  /brhtddmi, 
*as  ^iven  to  it  from  t!io  ciri-umstanoc  of  its  forming  t!i" 
on-^niidl  boundary  of  IliuJuslaii  in,  thai  (juarter,  whicli 
boun^Jary  it  was  unla\vfiil  for  n  Mindu  to  i)a.-s  over  without 
special  perroission.  Aocor'iing  la  Dr.  Robertson  (Historical 
Ditquifition  mnrerning AlUitnt  India,  y.  9J),  thi:i  plucu  k 
owDticnad  bjr  Ptolam^  w  w«U  a*  by  '  an  aastern  gco- 
giapber  qiiotad  bf  M.  D'AnviHa,*  nndar  Aa  name  of  Na- 
>;ara,  on  tlie  river  Cophenes.  TTiey  >,n\  o  its  latitude  .12'  30', 
which  position  a^'n-es  more  nearly  \s  ilh  modern  observation 
f;.aa  has  ii>ually  lieen  seen  in  similar  c-ai>es. 

It  i»  geuefdUy  admitted  that  Alejuwikr  muiil  have  cro:i»ed 
the  lodui)  on  his  invasion  of  India,  in  the  spring  of  326  b.c, 
•t  or  near  AUook ;  but  it  is  quite  «s  likely  that  be  crossed 
•bara  or  beknr,  u  just  at  the  place.  It  is  alM  believed  that 
Tiffiur.  when  he  invaded  India  in  1398.  crossed  the  Indus  at 
the  same  place ;  which  was  also  the  route  of  Nadir  Shah 
in  1  r  is. 

The  Indo-s.  a<i  it  flows  in  front  of  Altock,  is  nearly  80<> 
k«X  ('.260  yards,  according  lo  Elphinstone)  broad,  and  of 
c>>iuiderabk>  depth ;  but  it  runs  with  so  rapid  a  ounant  that 
DO  accurate  toiindinga  can  be  token.  The  banks,  which 
are  of  a  blaak  stone,  have  acqaited  sOMOthness  from  the 
force  uf  the  stream  and  the  constant  friction  of  the  particles 
of  sand  which  it  curries  down,  so  that  they  shine  like  polished 
itiirble.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  tiie  stream,  it  is 
easily  cros-sed  in  boat^  and  on  tbo  intlaii-d  hides  of  oxen. 
The  Rajah  of  Lahore  now  kaeps  a  bridge  of  tbirt;r-Mvan 
boiti  at  Attoek.  fi>r  tha  pnipoia  af  tmaportiQg  bit  attnjr 
actnt  the  river. 

The  fortress  was  formerly  the  residence  of  tha  Afghan 
SW?njmeiit,  and  was  then  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
»nfe  :  bin  since  18 1^,  when  it  came  into  the  po^isesxion  of 
tae  Raj  all  of  Lahore,  it  has  been  fast  fallin;^  to  decay, 
itts  built  in  the  form  of  a  paraUetogram.  and  stands  on  a 
low  bill  on  the  cast  bank  of  tho  river,  to  which  it  offers  a 
fnnt  of  liOQ  feat :  the  walls,  which  xaeeda  from  tha  river, 
are  of  double  that  length ;  they  are  built  of  polvhed  stona, 
and  make  a  hamlsonu-  a})pearan<  e.  The  place  has  the  div 
^'ivantase.  in  a  mihiary  point  of  view,  of  being  commanded 
'dv  a  i.  11  at  liie  back  :  there  is  also  a  fort,  which  was  built  by 
Nadir  Shah,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  rivar.  (See  Ren- 
nell's  Memoir;  ^hinstonc  s  Caulmlf  p.  <33;  Report 
V  CammittM  ^  ooim  id  Cammam  m  ImUm  Afimt, 
StMon  183S ;  Bumet't  Memoir  on  tht  bubu.  Umim 
(k^,  JaimuU,  183 3  ) 

ATTORNEY  is  a  person  substituted  (alnume,  attorna- 
tnt\  from  ittoiirurr,  atturnare,  to  substitute,  and  si^nidesone 
put  in  the  place  or  turn  of  another  to  manage  his  concerns. 
He  is  either  a  private  attorney  authorized  to  make  contracts, 
•ad  do  other  acts  for  his  princijial  bj  an  instruiaant  called 
ilettarof  attorney ;  or  ha  ii  an  attatney  at  law,  piaetising  in 
it0  several  courts  of  common  law.  The  latter  description 
auly  will  bo  treaiod  of  under  this  head.   As  to  the  former, 

i-'tf  I.ilTTKK  OP  AtTOBVEY. 

Ah  attorney  at  law  answers  to  the  procurator,  or  proctor, 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  of  our  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Bafaw  the  statute  13  Edward  I.,  c.  10^  suitors  could  not 
tliyesr  in  eoart  by  attorney  withmit  the  king's  special  war- 

rint,  t.ut  •-vrrr^  rrdupetletl  to  apj-"  ".r  in  person,  ;is  is  still  the 
practice  in  cnininai  cajscs.  Tiie  auiliuuiy  given  by  that 
ttatutc  to  prosecute  or  defend  l)y  attorney  formed  the  attor- 
acys  into  a  regular  body,  and  so  greatly  increased  their 
aomber,  that  aevarat  statutes  and  nilfls  m  coort  ibr  tlieir 
KfnktioD  and  ibr  limiting  their  number  ware  pasied  in 
the  rttgns  of  Henry  IV..  Henry  Vl.,and  Blisabetn:  one  of 
*b»eh,  the  33  Ilmiry  VI.  c.  7,  states,  that  not  long  before 
there  were  only  six  or  e  aht  attorneys  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
'  qui  I'  mynr^  ma^na  IramfuilHtit';  rfrrna/nit ;  hut  that  llieir 
tntrreasc  to  twettty-iuur  wa^  to  the  vexation  and  prejudice  of 
tbe  counties ;  and  it  therefore  enacts,  that  for  the  future 
there  shall  be  only  six  in  Norfolk,  six  in  Suffolk,  and  two  in 
Norwich — a  provision  which  has  been  linee  signally  evaded, 
Ihoagbnotiapeiled.  Itwlttfaaeonviiiianttocon«dsr— 


1st.  Tbe  admission  of  atlenwya  to  piaeUsiv  their  emwl 
nanl^  and  oerttBcstes  — 
fd.  Their  duties,  Amotions,  privileges,  and  disaUtitim. 

.1(1.  The  consequences  of  their  misl  ehaviour. 

■1th.  Tiu-ir  remedy  for  recovenii-i  their  fe^*,  iir. 

1st.  'J'.'ir  aUninsi  .n  of  aitorm'ijii  to  prwitsf.  their  enrol- 
ment,  and  cerltjicates. — The  earlier  regulati  tris  as  to  the 
admission  of  an  attorn^  (see  3  Jse.  I.  c.  7.  nd  rule» 

Of  ooorts  in  8  Car.  I.,  and  1644)  required  that  he  should 
serve  Ibr  five  yean  as  clerk  to  some  judge,  scrjeant.  counsel, 
nttorney,  or  otlii-er  of  court  ;  that  !ie  sliould  be  lound,  on  exa- 
mination by  ap|)ointed  praeliscrs,  of  pood  ability  and  boucstv  ; 
and  that  lie  .-ihould  be  admitted  of,  and  reside  in,  some  inn'of 
court  or  chancery,  and  keep  commons  there.  These  were 
superseded  by  the  2  Geo.  II.  c.  23,  s.  5,  now  in  fi»«e ;  which 
provides  that  no  penon  aball  prscijsa  as  an  attoiiM^  in  the 
superior  eonits  untess  he  has  bean  hound  by  eontrset  in 
writing  to  ser\'e  for  five  years  as  clerk  to  a  regular  attorney, 
and  has  continued  five  years  in  Munh  service,  and  has 
been  afterwards  e.xaiuined,  sworn,  admitted,  and  ciirolIe<l 
in  manner  in  thu  an  ni&uuoned,  under  penalty  of  50/.  and 
an  incapacity  to  sue  for  his  fee*.  This  provision  is  by 
snbssquent  statutes  extended  to  practising  in  tha  county 
court  or  the  quarter  sesrions;  ana  by  34  Geo.  III.  e.  14, 
s.  4,  any  persoit  practising  as  an  attorney  without  due  ad- 
mission and  enrolment  shall  forfeit  luo/.,  and  be  disabled 
from  siiint;  fur  hi*  foe*.  By  the  1  &  2  Geo.  c.  4*^,  and 
3  Geo.  IV.  c.  persons  having  taken  the  degree  o( 
bachelor  of  aru.  or  bachelor  of  law,  in  the  uoiversily  oi 
Oxford.  Cambridge^  or  Dublin,  and  having  served  under 
eontrset  in  Writing  Car  three  years  with  an  attorney,  and 
having  been  actuidly  employed  during  the  three  }cun>  by 
rach  attorney  or  his  agent  in  tho  business  of  an  attorney, 
shall  be  iiualified  to  be  admitted  as  fullv  as  if  thcv  liaii 
served  live  yearj, ;  provided  the  degree  uf  baciicl  ir  of  arts 
was  taken  within  six  years  after  matriculation,  and  the  degree 
of  iwiobelor  of  law  was  taken  within  eight  years  after  matricu 
letkn:  the  binding  to  the  attorney  must  also  be  within  four 
yasrsafterthetakiogof  the  degree.  By  the  22(jeo.lI.G.46. 
an  affidavit  mtutbe  made  within  three  months  from  the  date 
of  the  articles  of  the  execution  thereof  by  the  attorney  and  by 
tho  clerk,  which  affidavit  must  be  filed  in  the  euuri  where 
I  lie  attorney  is  enrolled,  and  he  read  in  open  court  before 
tlio  clerk  h  admitted  au'l  eniulled  an  attorney.  Acts  of 
inderamly  arc  however  occasionally  passed,  relieving  per 
sons  who  have  neglected  to  file  tlieir  alHdavits  within  the 
limited  time.  By  the  last  general  sUmp  a(.t,  a  duty  of  imL 
is  impose<l  upon  the  articles  of  clorkstiip  of  attorney,  and 
il.  l;'jv.  on  the  counterpart;  and  by  34  (Jeo.  III.  e.  14, 
S.  2,  the  articles,  duly  staiiij»  d,  musl  he  eiirulled  ur  regis- 
tered with  tbe  proper  officer  in  that  court  where  the  party 
proposes  to  piastise  as  an  attorney.  No  attorney  is  al- 
h>wed  to  have  more  than  two  articled  elerks  at  once, 
and  these  only  during  such  time  as  he  is  aotually  in  prao- 
tice  on  his  own  account,  and  not  at  any  time  during  vhieh 
ho  himself  is  employed  as  clcik  by  auUher  attorney.  The 
clerk,  in  ortler  to  be  admitted  an  attorney,  must  actually 
terve  five  years  under  his  articles ;  but  by  t-l  (ieo.  III. 
c.  46.  in  rase  the  attorney  dies,  or  discontinues  to  practise,  or 
the  articles  avs  by  mutual  consent  canoellad,  then  tbe  clerk 
may  serve  tha  residue  of  the  time  under  snides  to  any 
other  practising  attorney,  and  the  new  articles  are  not 
huhjeet  to  stamp,  34  Geo.  III.  c.  14,  s.  5,  except  the  duty  of 
1/.  The  articled  clerk  may  serve  one  year,  but  not  a 

longer  time,  with  tbe  agent  of  tbe  attorney  to  whom  hu  is 
articled :  a  plan  genenuly  adopted  by  country  clerks,  who 
thus  aequim  a  yesr's  aqerienoe  of  the  pir&:£ica  in  London, 
without  delaying  their  admiisien .  and  by  the  1  &  3  Geo. 
IV.  c.  4R,  s.  2,  an  articled  clerk  who  becomes  bonii  fide  tx 
pupil  to  a  liarristcr,  or  cortificatc<l  special  pleader,  fyr  one 
whole  pear,  may  \m  udinitled  in  li  e  same  manner  as  is  done 
if  he  serves  one  year  with  ilie  au'cnl  of  thu  utturney  towhoiu 
he  is  bound.  Before  the  clerk  can  bo  admitted  an  attornw. 
he  roust  catise  an  affidavit  of  the  actual  service  under  the 
articles,  sworn  by  himself  or  the  altomev  with  whom  he  hex 
served,  to  be  filed  in  the  court  to  which  tie  seeks  admission : 
he  must  also  make  oath  (or  affirmation,  if  a  Quaker)  that  h^ 
has  duly  paid  the  stamp  duty  on  the  articles,  and  that  be 
Will  truly  and  hunestiy  deuaau  hiroseU'  us  un  attorney  ;  and 
must  take  the  oaths  uf  allegiance  and  biiprciuaey,  and  sub 
scribo  tho  declaration  against  poiiery,  or,  if  a  Konan  Ca 
tholic.  the  declaration  and  oath  prescribed  by  tbe  statute 
31  Gaa.  III.  o.  33,  e.  i.  Tba  attorney  pays  a  stamp  du^ 
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on  his  wlmisHion  of  23/.  IIis  natno  is  thon  onioUed 
without  fee  by  the  oflicer  of  court,  in  books  appointeci 
Tor  the  purpose:  to  which  books  all  persons  have  free 
access,  without  pajraent  of  any  fee.  When  the  attorney 
18  admitted,  he  subwiibes  •  ioU>  wbiah  is  the  original 
roll  of  attorney  s,  of  which  the  eouit  take«  notice  aa  the 
rerordofl  li>t  nf  its  officers,  and  from  which  the  names  nre 
copied  into  the  hnoks.  An  attorney  duly  sworn,  admitud, 
and  enrolled  in  any  of  the  superior  courts  of  «>,  may  be 
sworn  and  admitted  in  the  courts  of  f  17"// f/  without  fee  or 
stamp  duty ;  and  «o  a  solicitor  in  any  court  of  equity  at 
Westmimter  may  be  bwocd,  admitted*  and  enroUedaji  at- 
torney of  1^  Majesty's  coarts  of  law;  and  an  attorney  in  a 
superior  court  at  Westminster  is  capableofheinpr  admiited  in 
any  iuferior  court  of  record.  An  attorney  udinitted  ni  one 
court  uf  ret  or>!  at  Westminster,  may.  by  the  consent  in 
writing  01  any  other  attorney  of  another  court,  practise  in 
the  name  of  such  other  attorney  in  such  other  court,  though 
not  himself  adm^ted  in  such  court.  But  if  any  swom 
atloraey  faiowinfrly  permit  any  other  peraoo,  not  heinf  a 
sworn  rittoriicy  of  another  court,  to  practise  in  hid  name,  he 
is  di*al  l  d  iram  acting  as  an  attorney,  and  his  admittance 

becolllL'-i  M>:ii. 

In  adtiiiion  to  swcarinj^.  admission,  and  enrolment,  an 
attorney,  in  order  to  be  duly  qualified  for  practice,  must  take 
out  a  certificate  at  the  Stani[M>ffioe  every  year  between  the 
tSlh  November  and  16th  December  for  the  year  foUowivig, 
the  duty  on  which  is  13/.  if  he  reude  in  London  or  West- 
minster, or  within  the  delivery  of  the  twopenny  post,  or 
•vithin  tljL-  city  of  Edinbui-gh,  and  has  been  in  practice  three 
years;  or  6/.  if  he  has  been  aduuttfd  a  less  timet  and  if 
lie  reside  elsewhere,  and  has  hvcn  admitted  three  years,  8/. ; 
or  if  he  has  not  been  admitted  so  long,  4/. ;  and  if  he  prac- 
tise without  certiAoate,  or  without  payment  of  the  proper 
du^,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  vt  i9t.  and  an  incapacity  to 
sne  for  his  fees.  (55  Geo.  III.  e.  T84,  s.  27.)  But  by  the 
44  Geo.  III.  c.  98.  s.  10,  these  penalties  can  only  be  sued 
for  by  the  Attorney- General,  like  other  stamp  penalties; 
and  ar'ts  of  indemnity  are  occasionally  p.i.ssed  to  relieve 
altorne\  s  who  iiave  neglected  to  take  out  their  certificatee 
in  due  tii:n\  The  omission an  attorney  to  take  ottt  hit 
certificate  for  one  whole  Tear  inoapacitatu  him  fimn  nrae- 
tiring.  and  rendei*  hiaadmismon  ^>id ;  hut  the  eourtsliaye 
power  to  re-admit  him  on  payment  of  the  -^rrf nr  nf  eerti- 
ficale  dtitv.  and  such  penalty  as  the  courts  iuiuk  tit.  (37 
Geo.  111. 'c.  90 J 

2.  The  duties,  fund iims,  prix-ilr!:e>i,  and  disabiluiet  of 
attorneys. — The  principal  duties  ol  an  attorney  are  care, 
•kiU.  and  inte^ty ;  and  if  he  be  not  deficient  in  tboae 
essential  requisites,  he  is  not  responsible  for  mere  error  or 
mistake  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  But  if  ho  be 
deficient  in  proper  skill  or  care,  and  a  loss  thereby  arises  to 
his  client,  ho  is  hable  to  a  special  action  or.  th  r  i.^:  as,  if 
the  attorney  neglect  on  the  trial  to  procure  the  attendance 
uf  u  niutenal  witness ;  or  if  he  neglect  attending  en  arbitra- 
tor to  whom  bia  client'e  cause  i»  reftBrred;  or  if  be  omit  to 
charfe  a  defondant  in  eastad;p'  at  the  auit  of  hie  client,  in 
execution  within  the  proper  time.  When  an  attorney  has 
onco  undertaken  a  cause,  he  cannot  withdraw  from  it  at  his 
pleasure,  since  thi^^  would  mjure  his  client  ;  and  thcni<:h  he 
IS  not  bound  to  proceed  if  bis  cHont  neglect  to  supply  him 
with  money  to  meet  the  necessary  disbursements,  yet  before 
an  attorney  can  abandon  the  cause  on  the  gnmnd  of  want 
of  funds,  he  must  give  a  sufficient  and  raaaonaUe  noliee  to 
the  dient  of  bis  intention.  When  deeds  or  wiitinga  come  to 
an  attorney's  hands  fci  the  way  of  his  hushiess  as  an  attor- 
ney, the  court,  on  motion,  will  make  a  rule  upon  him  to  deli- 
ver them  back  to  the  party  on  payment  of  what  is  due  to  him 
on  account  of  professional  services  and  'lishiirseinonts,  and 
particularly  when  he  has  given  an  undertaking  to  re-deliver 
them :  bttt,  linksa  diey  eOBe  to  his  hands  strictly  in  hi;> 
busines.«  ns  an  attorney,  tlM  court  will  mt  make  a  nilsi  but 
leave  the  party  to  bring  his  action  against  the  attorney. 

An  attorney  duly  enrolled  and  cerfificattKl  is  considered 
to  be  always  personally  present  in  court,  and  on  that  ac- 
count has  still  some  juivilegeB,  thouudi  lliey  are  now  much 
narrowed.  Till  lately  he  was  entitleil  to  t-w  by  u  jKH  uliar 
proeesa*  ceiled  an  attachment  of  privilege,  und  to  L>e  sued 
in  hia  own  coait  br  biU;  bat  the  late  act  for  unifioemity  of 
process.  2  Will.  I  v.  e.  S19,  has  abolfslied  these  diatinetkwis, 
md  an  attonu  v  now  sues  and  is  sued  like  otlier  persons. 
By  reason  of  ilic  Mippused  necessity  lur  his  presence  in 
Mniit,  nn  attorney  is  vxcmpl  flrom  offieea  leqnirioip  peiaonal 


service,  as  those  of  sheriff,  ctmiiablt'.  ovfrsci'r  uf  the  poor 
and  also  from  scrvmtr  as  juror.  These  pruilegcs  bejnp 
allowed  not  so  much  tor  the  benefit  of  altorueys  as  of  the* 
client^",  arc  confined  t»  attorneys  who  imNtiae*  «rat  teasl 
have  ju-jctiacd  within  »  your. 

An  attDineris  also  sulject  to  some  disabilities  and  re- 
strictions. No  attorney  practising  in  the  Kind's  Coniti 
can  be  under-sl.eriff,  sherifTs  clerk,  receiver,  or  slienll  s 
bailiff.  (1  Hen.  V.  c.  4.)  N  1  clerk  of  tlie  ]K'APe.  or  li:s  <ie- 
puty,  can  act  a<i  attorney  or  agent  at  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
under  a  penalty  of  50/.  (22  Geo.  II.  c.  -IG.)  By  rule  ot 
Miehoelmaa  Teraii  1664,  no  attorney  can  be  ksaee  in  fj/aau 
ment,  or  bail  for  a  defendant  in  My  action.  By  S  Geo.  II. 
e.  1  s.  -2,  no  attorney  eon  he  a  justice  of  the  peace  while 
in  practice  as  an  attorney  ;  and  110  practisinj^  attorney  can 
bo  a  Commissioner  of  the  Lan<l  Tax  without  possessing 
100/.  ]>er  annum.  By  12  Geo.  II.  c.  13,  no  attorney  who  is 
a  prisoner  in  any  prison,  or  wftlite  th»  mlc*  or  libeitiea 
thereof,  can  sue  out  any  proems,  or  eommanca  or  frosottle 
any  suit,  under  penalty  of  being  stniekdfftbe  nil,  and  inca- 
pacitated from  acting  as  an  attorney  for  the  future;  and  the 
punishment  ib  the  same  for  any  attorney  who  suffent  an 
attorney  in  prison  to  prosecute  a  suit  in  liis  name:  but  an 
attorney  in  prison  may  carry  on  »<iits  commenced  before  his 
confinement;  and  the  statute  doee  not  prohibit  hiadetad- 
ing,  but  only  his  prosecuting  suits. 

3.  Th$  aumquejtces  of  an  ationug**  mubAwriomr.— 
The  court  which  has  admitted  an  attorney  to  practise  treats 
him  as  one  of  its  officers,  and  exercises  a  summary  juris- 
diction over  him,  either  fur  the  benefit  of  his  clients,  or  for 
his  own  pumsliment  in  case  of  niiscciiduct.  If  he  is 
charged  on  atlidavit  with  fraiiil  or  m.dpr;iclici»,  contrary  to 
justice  and  common  honesty,  the  court  wilt  call  upon  lum  to 
answer  the  matters  of  the  alMdavit ;  and  if  he  do  not  dis' 
tioctly  deny  the  charges  imputed  to  him,  or  if  he  swear  to 
an  inciedible  story  in  disproof  of  them,  the  court  will  grant 
an  attachment.  If  the  misconduct  of  the  attorney  amount 
to  an  indictable  offence,  the  court.s  will  in  general  iea\  e  him 
to  be  indicted  by  the  party  complaiiiin^,  and  will  not  call 
upon  him  to  answer  the  matters  of  an  atfidavit  If  the 
attMBey  has  been  IHnidnkntly  Emitted,  or  has  been  con- 
vieted  of  frfony  or  any  odier  oflbnea  which  lendeis  him 
unfit  to  prsetise.  or  if  he  has  knowingly  sugared  his  name 
to  be  used  by  a  person  unqualified  to  practise,  or  if  Via  has 
himself  acted  asat^vut  for  i>ucha  person,  or  it'  he  ha^  !>igned 
a  fictitious  name  to  a  demurrer  puqwrtini,'  to  be  the  sig- 
nature of  a  barrister,  or  otherwise  grossly  miiibebaved  bitu- 
hcV,  die  court  will  order  him  to  bo  struck  off  the  roll  of 
attorneys.  But  striking  off  the  loU  ia  not  a  perpetual  dia- 
ability :  for  in  some  intfncna  thn  court  will  ponnit  him  to 
be  rcstoro<I,  considering  the  pimbbauot  in  the  lig^ef  n 

suspension  only. 

4.  The  atturtiey' s  remedy  for  rcanering  hi*  fee*. — An 
attorney  may  recover  his  fees  from  his  client  in  an  action  of 
debt  or  indebitattu  assumptit,  which  he  may  maintain  for 
basineaa  d«ie  in  other  courts  aa  waU  aa  in  tlwt  of  which  he 
iaadmitted  an  attorney.  But  an  nttoniey  cannot  recover  fiir 
conducting  a  suit  in  which,  oBint;  to  gross  negligence  cr 
other  cause,  the  client  liai>  had  no  benefit  whatever  from  the 
attorney's  superintendence.  Hy  the  2  Geo.  II,  e.  23.  s.  23,  110 
attorney  shall  sue  fur  the  recovery  uf  his  iees  or  disbursements 
till  the  expiration  of  one  lunar  month  after  he  has  delivered  to 
his  cUent  a  bill  of  such  foes  or  diabtuaements,  written  in  a 
legible  hand,  and  snbswibed  wiA  hia  own  hand ;  and  on 
application  of  the  party  chargeable  by  such  bill,  the  court, 
or  a  judge  or  baron  of  the  court  in  which  tlic  business  i.s 
done,  may  refer  the  bill  to  be  taxed  by  the  proper  otlicer  ; 
and  if  the  attorney,  or  the  party  chargoable,  shall  reimm  u> 
attend  such  taxation,  the  officer  may  tax  ths  bill  ex  par/a, 
pending  which  reference  and  taxation  no  action  shall  b« 
commenced  for  the  demand ;  and  on  the  taxation  and  settle- 
ment of  the  bill,  the  party  shall  pay  to  the  attorney,  or  ait 
the  court  shall  dhwt,  the  whole  sum  due  on  the  bill,  or  be 
liable  to  attachnu  1  f  n  process  of  contemjit :  and  if  it  is 
found  that  the  uiUniH.)  has  bi«en  overpaid,  then  he  shall 
forthwith  refund.  The  statute  only  applies  to  fees  and  dis- 
bursements  for  business  done  in  a  court  uf  law  or  cquitv. 
If  the  whole tdU  be  for  conveyancing,  it  cannot  be  taxed; 
but  if  aajriMit  of  the  bill  ha  for  bnsinesa  done  in  court 
the  bin  must  he  deUversd  a  month  before  the  action  ia 
brought,  or  the  attorney  cannot  recover,  in  which  ca»e  a/» 
the  items  are  taxed.  Maa^°  oico  disltootions  have  boon 
drawn  aa  te  what  tcimactmna  ft  an  attomey  «aaaliuit« 
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mAum dam  in  awmri  wii  toimderhb  bill  wMest  to 
tatauon.  For  thMii  im  muit  nto  to  Tidd'i  Frutioe*  tit 

Toa&sist  an  attorney  in  ro*  uvctiu;:  his  c-osts,  iio  lias  a  lien 
fur  the  amount  of  Im  biU  upon  tbu  deeds  and  papers  of  bis 
dient  which  have  come  to  his  hands  in  the  course  of  his 
PcAmmmU  •mpkjniMat;  ind  till  his  bill  be  paid,  tbe  ooart 
not  oidar  mam  to  be  dalivend  up,  nor  een  in  aetkni  be 
maintained  for  them.  The  attorney  has  aUo  the  same  Uen 
on  any  inoney  recovered  by  his  client  which  comes  to  his 
hand*  in  the  character  of  Ins  attorne.  ii  fiirtluT  bcru- 

ntyto  the  attoruey,  his  i-lient  is  nut  permitted  tudiicharge 
lumand  substitutv  anotlier  \vithout  obtaining  the  leave  of 
the  court  or  a  judge's  order  for  that  purpoae,  which  is  never 
gitttod  except  upon  the  terms  of  pavinj;  the  first  attor- 
ney 9  bill.  See  Rule  2  Will.  IV.. rcg.'!.  s.  93.  (Sec  Bnc. 
Abridgment,  tit.  AUomey,  7th  edition ;  Tidd's  Practice,  9tli 
tdition.  i  liaii.  iii.  and  xiv.) 

ATTOKNEV-GENERAL.  Tho  altoniey-Rcneral  is  a 
miniiterial  oUici  r  of  the  crown,  specially-  apjmintcd  by  Ict- 
(uvpatent.  He  ia,  in  prineiDle,  nothms  more  tiian  the 
ttiuoMf  for  the  king,  um  etuas  in  precisely  the  mme  rela- 
tiHl  to  him  that  every  other  attorney  docs  to  his  employer. 
Tiw  addititMi  of  the  term  *  general'  to  the  name  of  tho 
office  probably  took  place  in  order  to  distintruisli  Imn  I'rutn 
atb)rne>s  appoiuUxl  to  act  for  th*3  crown  m  pailicular 
n»rt»,  such  as  the  attorney  fur  the  Court  of  Wards,  or 
!h«  master  of  the  Crown  Office,  whoso  official  name  is 
■fJioner  and  attorney  for  the  king'  in  tho  Coart  of  King's 
Baicii.  By  degrees  the  office,  which  has  usually  been 
filM  by  persons  of  the  highest  erainenm  in  the  profession  of 
(*"•  b*.  lijs  become  one  of  great  di<inity  and  iniportauri'. 
T  ;  ■  li;tii:s  of  ihe  attorney -general  are  to  exhibit  inibnna- 
I  n>  and  conduct  prosecutions  for  such  heinous  misde- 
Bteaaoun  as  tend  to  disturb  or  endanger  the  state ;  to  ad- 
<M  tho  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  government  on 
le^l  questioQi ;  to  oonduet  all  wuta  and  prosecutions  re- 
tatini;  to  the  eolleetion  of  the  publie  revenue  of  the  crown ; 
la  file  infxrtualinnii  in  the  Exchequer,  in  order  to  obtain 
ut}s&ction  fur  aity  personal  wrong  committod  in  tho  iand^ 
«r  other  possessions  of  the  crown  :  to  institute  and  conduct 
mtsCirthe  protection  of  charitable  endowments,  in  which 
the  kil^,  as  |wrim«  pa/ri<r.  IS  entitled  to  interfere  ;  and 
pwialqr  Id  appear  in  all  legal  pcQoeediD|{»»  and  in  all 
csotts.  where  toe  intereets  of  the  crawn  are  in  qaettion. 

The  precise  rnn'K  and  precedence  of  tho  nttornev-peneral 
i  avc  frequently  becu  the  subject  of  discussion  and  di-^pnU*. 
Indeed  the  ea-ly  history  and  oni;iii  of  tins  odlcc,  npon  winch 
tat  question  of  precedence  in  a  great  measure  depends,  is 
matter  of  great  obscurity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  all 
tinwitha  khw  mnst  hava  had  an  atHmagr  to  represent  the 
iitmie  of  vS»  cvDwn  in  the  aereral  coarli  of  justice ;  but 
in  early  iitn*>.s  ho  was  probably  not  an  officer  of  such  hit,'h 
nnkand  iinp.jrtaiici'  as  tlio  attorney-irencral  of  the  present 
^'iy.  There  are  no  tracer  ol'sucii  an  otHccr  till  sonic  cen- 
tiiries  after  tlio  con(juc>t :  and  it  is  clear  that,  until  a  com- 
pintiTehr  late  iKriiwl.  tlm  king  s  Serjeant  was  the  chief  exe- 
cattie  officer  fur  pleaa  of  the  crown.  (Spelmaat  OCot*.  tit. 
iermtnt  ad  legem.)  In  the  oM  form  of  proclamation  upon 
1^*  arrai^nuient  uf  a  rriiiiinal,  the  liiny;'s  serjoant  was.  til! 
'TV  Uudy,  always  named  betUre  tho  attorney- general  ;  and 
p-wiously  to  the  Commonwealth  he  iinanably  spoke  hcloro  , 
*-im  in  all  criniiiiul  prosecutions,  and  performed  the  duty  of 
'{■peni::g  tiie  pleadings,'  which  since  the  Commonwealth 
always  been  done  oy  the  junior  eoanael.  Xo  the  reign 
•TJiOMfL.  a  enriooa  altercation  between  Sir  Franeie  Bacon. 
»'noTM  th^m  attf»rno*vpeneTal,  and  a  serjeant-at-law,  upon 
this  subject,  is  related  m  Bulsirode  s  Reprjrls,  vol.  iii.  p. 32, 
y]wn  which  oet  asion  Lonl  Coke,  who  was  then  chiefjustice, 
'■iii  that  '  no  seijeant  ought  to  move  before  the  kings 
»:tomey,  when  he  moves  for  the  king ;  but  for  other  mo- 
<w  any  Mnean(-at>law  ia  to  move  before  him.'  He  added, 
ttaft  when  *he  waa  the  king's  attorney,  be  never  elKned  to 
nwe before  a  seijeant,  unless  it  was  for  the  kinti." 

An  questions  respecting  the  preredeney  of  tiie  atlorney- 
Jjenerjl  anil  the  serjeants  were  terminated  by  a  special  h 
rintof  his  iate  majesty,  (xeorge  IV'.,  when  Prince  Regent, 
I"  ISII,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  tho  attorney-general 
2<'''i  the  solieitor-eeneral  shoidd  have  |dacc  and  audience  at 
Uie  head  of  the  English  bar. 

A  discussion  arof^c  during  the  session  of  parliament 
1(341  at  the  hearing  of  a  Scotch  appeal  in  the  House  of 
UiJtinpanthnqMaBiianaffwaadeBuy  botnwanHwattoniqr- 


genatal  and  the  loud  advoeato  of  Sootlaml.  wMeb  wai 

finallv  decidwl  in  favour  of  the  f  >rni<  r. 

ATTRACTION,  from  two  J. am  words  sipnifying  a 
drawing  totettrtis,  a  term  the  nRMiiin<;  of  wiiicli  lias  been 
obscured  by  the  verbal  disputes  of  a  ceutur\  ainl  a  half. 
Considering  tbei^wathuportuwaof  cwtmstly  under.staadiag 
a  word  which  is  in  aueh  universal  use,  «•  shall  endeavom 
to  point  out  the  various  ways  in  which  it  baa  been  mison* 
derstood.  The  applications  of  the  word  to  the  experi- 
mental facts  whicn  it  iniplu'S,  such  as  attraction  of  gravi- 
t.ation,  attraction  of  cohesion,  electncul  attraction,  capillary 
attraction,  &c.,must  be  k>uki'<i  lur  under  the  heads  Gkati- 

TATION,  COHBSION,  ElKl  TKICITY,  &C. 

When  a  word  has  been  the  sul^eet  of  dispute^  espedaUjr 
when  there  have  been  ignorant  and  learned  men  on  botn 
sides,  it  generally  happens  that  several  different  rneainngs 
have  been  affixed  to  it.  In  the  prv^nt  instance  «c  are 
ohliu'cd  t.i  niuke  use  rif  more  terms  than  one  to  n'prc-cnt  the' 
\  anuus,  delists  m  which  attraction  has  bw  n  used.  We  siiall 
therefore  explain  what  we  mean  by  f«j(////  ,7«i/if<i/ attraction, 
mathematico-phytictU  attraction,  and  pltf/ncal  attraction. 
The  reader  may  supply  any  terms  whien  he  likes  better,  it 
he  will  take  care  to  distinguish  their  meanings. 

(1.)  When  we  see  tho  body  A  move  towards  B,  wx- 
the  etfect  that  would  be  ])roduccd,  if  B.  directly  or  indirectly, 
had  the  puvver  uf  drawing  A  toward*  ti,  or  uf  attracting  it. 
But  if  we  only  sirc  the  fact,  and  measure  the  law  uf  the 
motion,  and  find  tlicrcby  that  A  moves  as  it  would  move  if 
B  did  attract  it  according  to  some  simple  law,  we  nan  then 
find  what  is  to  take  place  during  the  rest  of  the  motion,  if 
the  same  law  continue.  Fur,  in  the  mathematical  formulie, 
dc<hired  from  principles  which  lia\r  til«a\s  been  ad- 
lattlvd  and  appealed  to  by  tiie  uppuueatn  of  attraclioa 
themselves,  it  clearly  is  of  mi  impurlance,  as  to  results, 
whether  we  substitute  the  real  truth  of  nature,  or  that  which 
is  equivalent  to  it  in  its  effects,  or  in  the  particular  effect 
under  consideratioin.  Thus,  if  the  earth  move  round  the 
sun,  in  just  the  same  manner  as  it  would  do  if  the  sun 
attracted  it  accordin;:  t.>  tiu-  Newtonian  law,  then  thai  law 
may  be  used  as  a  means  of  detiucmg  future  pheiioinena. 
A  perxiti  i  aiiiniis  so  much,  admits  what  we  mean 
by  niathrmaiicai  attraction.  We  mifrht  instance  various 
mathematical  modes  of  speaking,  w  liu  ii  in  strict  physics  are 
false.  The  sun  throw*  a  shadow.  The  sun  throws  nothing 
but  b'gbt,  and  it  w  because  an  opaque  body  pre\cnts  his 
throwing  direct  li^ht  that  there  is  a  shadow.  But  the 
phenomenon  is  as  il  the  sun  did  throw  the  [wsilive  up|>ear- 
aiice  called  >haduw,  and  the  phrase  is  admitted.  The  SUn 
moves  round  the  earth  once  a  day — should  be,  the  earth 
toma  roimd  its  axis  once  a  day ;  but  wo  see  the  sama 
appearaneoa  as  would  be  presented  if  tiie  sun  iH  move 
round  the  earth.  But  the  most  direct  use  of  the  matke- 
mttf i ral  w'^y  of  Speaking  is  in  t1,:  'rim  r--NTuiFii(;  ai.  force 
(which  see),  where  wo  speait  us  it  a  l)ody  really  endea- 
voured to  go  direct  away  from  a  centre,  when  in  truth  it 
endeavours  to  keep  its  own  straight  line  of  motion  unal- 
tered. But  the  effect  being  exactly  that  of  an  endeavour  to 
move  directly  away,  tlw  term  is  admitted,  though  certainly 
more  liable  to  be  mtoundentood  than  aftraeft'oft. 

(2.1  When  A  ni>t  only  moves  towards  B,  but  it  is  plain 
thai  B  is  in  some  way  or  other  an  a'jent  in  the  motion  of  A, 
there  is  what  we  will  call  matliematico  filnjiiral  attrai  tioti. 
Place  a  ueedle  so  as  to  swim  un  water,  and  hold  a  magnet 
north  uf  it;  the  needle  will  slowly  move  towar«ls  the 
north.  But  place  the  magnet  east,  and  the  northward 
motion  will  be  almost  tmmediatolT  destroyed  by  the  resist 
ance  of  the  water,  and  the  needle  will  then  ni  tve  east ; 
and  so  on  fur  any  other  point  of  the  compass.  Here  then, 
in  addition  to  the  cone  lusions  w  e  might  draw  from  the  pre- 
reding  paragraph,  we  see  that  the  magnet  is  in  some  w^y 
or  other  an  actor.  In  the  preeadiag  ease.  B  unjilit  be 
taken  away,  and  for  any  thmg  we  are  SHp^pooed  to  know  to 
the  eontrary,  A  might  continue  fts  motion  just  as  before; 
but  in  the  present  case,  tho  needle  always  moves  towanls 
where  the  magnet  is,  and  never  moves  towards  where  the 
magnet  is  not.  The  words  cause  and  eflect,  then,  have 
no  meaning,  if  we  raav  not  say  it  is  tiic  mairnet  whick 
attracts  (draws)  the  needle.  But  whether  it  draw  n  it  directly 
or  whether  it  acts  upon  some  all-pervading  fluid  <this  word 
is  reelly  almost  synonymous  wilh  mAitocpfi  eonse).  as  some 
have  supposed,  which  fluid  acts  upon  the  needle,  or  whether 
any  other  intermediate  cause  exists,  is  not  necessary  to 
be  eoBflideied  here.  We  do  not  mean  to  im|^y  anyming 
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for  or  agiiiist  such  suppositions  when  wo  siiy  that  there 
doo^  exist  u  mdlheniidico-jthi/siritl  attraction. 

Further  to  illvutrate  our  meaning: — when  a  wooden  swan 
cwimstowordsabitofbrcad,  there  is  mathematical  attrac- 
tion betv«eii  tbfl  avan  and  the  bread,  to  puzxle  chiLdFen : 
tiiere  is  a  mathematica-physical  attraetion  between  the  iron 
hidden  in  the  liird,  and  the  magnet  lii'lilon  in  the  hreail.  to 
puzzle  philosopher* :  the  unknown  naluru  ol'  llic  causf-  has 
never  caused  tho  <-lni<lren  to  doubt  the  fuct ;  but  some 

thiloiopher»,  in  former  times  at  least,  bave  gone  as  great 
mgtbs. 

(3.)  Br  jgAtf4tarfaUractioii  is  implied  a  power  midiDg  in  6. 
bjr  tvhieh  A  n  drawn  to  it  tritbont  the  intennediation  of  any 

otlu  r  ( iuisc  whatever,  except  the  will  of  the  Creator.  It  a 
space  ot  tin?  imiverse  could  be  entirely  cleared  of  matter, 
except  (inlv  two  portions  (part tries  <ir  atotn^.  it  -uch  ti)m^:> 
are),  A  and  B.  at  rest;  then  if  A  would  neceasarily  begin  to 
'move  toward.^  B  by  wme  power  in  B,  which  i»  as  raucli  a 
pact  tX  its  actual  exiaienoe  as  iu  flguie  or  impenetrability, 
there  exiata  what  we  mean  by  physiait  atliaetion.  Whe- 
ther therL'  be  such  a  power  or  not  is  not  known  ;  nor,  we 
think,  <  ;in  it  ever  be  known.  For  even  supposinc  we 
hail  tolUiwe'l  \he  cliam  of  si'condary  oaufcs  till  we  had 
approached  U>  the  h  n-ht  Cause,  we  could  not  be  certain  we 
Sad  done  so  without  becoming  ac(iuainte<l  with  a  nature 
»id  modes  of  action,  for  which  our  very  terms  have  never 
,en  anything  but  cxprHiriona  either  of  eomplete  igno- 
•  am  e,  i)r  feehlu  analniries  from  our  own  ]ierceptions. 

Let  tlie  tmiso  ol  attraction  be  discovered,  and  whatever  it 
be,  (lonote  it  by  (  )  :  then  .-.hall  we  have  the  same  sncecs- 
sion  of  unmeaning  dtsputoii  about  (  )  that  have  employed 
min^ruided  energies  about  tho  word  attraction.  Those  who 
positively  deny  physical  attraction  are  not  aware  what  they 
arc  saying.  Uttteaa  they  deny  the  poiuibtlity  of  matter  having 
properties  which  are  not  directly  perceptible  to  the  senses  ; 
those  who  positively  affirm  the  same  are  as  illocrical,  unless 
they  mean  to  deny  tlu-  po-sibiliiy  of  an  intrrniccliate  aL;(  nt. 
Both  parties  are  meddimt;  wait  matters  on  which  no  direct 
eSMtUDenta  can  be  made. 

W«  now  proeeed  to  inquire  what  are  tho  proofo  that  ma- 
ihematieihfinffsieal  attfwtion  (which  sort  of  attreethnt  We 
mean  throughout  the  rest  of  this  article,  unless  the  contrary 
be  specially  mentioned)  does  really  and  universally  take 
place  between  the  portions  ol  matter  <  <»mposing  our  uni- 
verse. This  auestion  divides  itself  int<t  the  pnoofs  of  matter 
atlrartin'^  ana  being  atttactf<l  liv  matter  ii7,'j>i  miv  earth  ; 
and  tho  matter  of  our  earth  attracting  and  ueing  attracted 
by  tho  matter  of  other  planets. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  trying  to  remove  the 
effect  of  a  more  sarcasm,  which  may  prejudice  the  reader 
against  the  pn>ofs  which  we  produce.  Asks  the  uhjeetnr.  Are 
we  to  l)elievethat  every  particle  of  matter,  ho'.v  small  si>ever, 
attracts  every  other?  One  says  (we  retiiemlxT  to  have 
teenf  tconder/ul to  tho  supposition  that  the  snuft'  in  his 
imifT-box  attracts  tho  snuff  in  the  snufT-boxes  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Saturn.  The  author  ia  one  of  the  Hatcbinso- 
ntana,  as  fhejr  are  called,  who  maintain  the  reality  of 
every  phenomen m  mentioned  in  rotnmun  tenns  throuvrhont 
the  Bible,  which  tliey  rail  drawini:  their  natural  pluU  sophy 
fn>i!i  ihi'iuH- ;  tbouL;h  perhaps,  by  following;  St.  I'aul's  ad- 
vice—to  pi  live  all  thinjrs,  and  holdfast  that  which  is  good — 
they  Tiiij^lit  ef[nallv  have  acted  up  to  their  principle.  It  is 
tvonderjul!  then  that  tenesthal  and  Satumian  snuff  ahould 
mntoaTly  attract.  Be  the  eauae  of  a  phenomenon,  real  or 
presvuned.  what  it  may,  it  will  certainly  he  wonderful.  All 
the  wurkii  of  (mi  1  are  woiidertul,  saysi  King  David  ;  hut  tlie 
preceding  methud  of  reasoning  would  convict  us  i>f  inijuety 
for  quoting  him.  To  pursue  it  in  the  author's  style :  Is  a 
tm^boae  n  wonderful  work  of  God ;  and  a  Scotch  snuff- 
box, with  n  jpietuie  of  a  man  Mid  a  gun,  and  a  little  doic  ? 
Evefj  aasoeiation  nay  he  made  riiUeuloas  which  compues 
small  things  with  great ;  but  surely  it  is  not  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  whatever  way  tho  earth  may  act  as  a  whole, 
any  part  of  it,  however  small,  may  perforin  its  proportional 
part.  Take  the  ioUowing  paniUel  case :  nothing  can  be 
more  indisputable,  that,  when  any  body  is  in  rotation,  and  a 
part  is  drawn  towards  the  oentre,  the  velocity  of  rotation  ia 
iD:»aaed.  Tbn  is  seen  in  an  opera  dancer,  who  having 
spun  n*  the  rate  of  once  or  twice  in  a  second  with  one  leg  at 
richt  an'^lcs  to  the  other,  suddenly  increases  his  rotation  to 
five  or  SIX  times  in  a  second,  partly  by  drawing  in  the  ex- 
tended teg.  But  are  we  to  believe  that  by  raising  our  amu, 
WO  didmtte  earth'*  lotationwImgihiiodwwT;  tadhf 


Uinir  down  on  the  ground,  the  contrary?  We  cat.  only 
iiiisMer,  that  if  by  liravviiii,'  dmvii  the  whole  atmo8pher««.  We 
should  alter  the  day  only  one  scexjnd,  every  part  of  the 
atmosphere  would  do  its  part  of  one  aeOMML  A  iDin«l  un 
used  to  mathematical  considerations  doe*  not  taailv  compve 
hend  the  xery  small  or  the  very  great  One  obfeetor  is 
scandal i-iod  at  the  idea  that  a  man's  hand  would  move  the 
earth.  He  clearly  lias  no  idea  of  any  tnoUon  smaller  than 
that  which  his  eyes  can  see. 

Wo  shuU  now  cdte  the  experimentof  Cavendish,  described 
in  the  PhiL  Trtm.  (w  1 798.  If  we  balance  one  ball  of  lead 
by  another  on  a  homonta)  leiver.  no  hcxiiontal  eadUation 
takes  place;  but  any  little  dhiturhanoe  makes  the  lever 
turn  completely  rm\r\A  a2;ain  and  again,  till  friction  restores 
the  equilibrium.  C  avendish  balanced  two  balls  of  lead  very 
iiKely  on  a  lever,  which  he  suspended  by  u  thread.  A  firm 
siaiul  was  provided,  and  tho  whole  wa*  inclosed  in  a  wooden 
ease,  to  prevent  agitation  by  the  air.  inserting  only  a  tele- 
soone  ana  a  lamp  on  one  side.  When  the  apparatus  was  firm 
and  no  motion  was  pereeivBd  in  the  interior  pendulum,  other 
leaden  balls  of  considerable  size  were  suddenly  presented* 
outside  the  ease,  to  each  end  ot  the  lever,  whereupon  hori- 
zontal o**'illations  immediately  began  in  the  K  ver  like  those 
of  a  pendulum  upon  tho  earth — such  oiciUattons  as  would 
take  place  if  the  balls  attracted  one  another.  He  observed 
the  duration  of  these  oaciUationa;  and  thence,  iuwwing  the 
duration  of  the  oseOlatMn  which  the  earth  creates  in  a  pen- 
dulum, and  also  knowing  the  relative  densities  of  lead  and 
water,  he  ascertained  that,  if  the  commonly  received  law  of 
attraction  be  correct,  tiie  earth's  averafje  densitv  niiist  be 
54  times  as  great  as  that  oi  water.  Hutton,  on  recalculating 
his  result,  found  reason  to  think  the  1  shonld  bO  Wo 
shall  immediately  notice  thia  result  again. 

It  is  evident  that  if  matter  attract  matter,  a  mountain 
contiguous  to  a  plumb-line  or  a  spirit-level  will,  in  a  slight 
degree,  alter  the  position  of  the  former,  or  the  surface  of  the 
latter.  We  can  ii:irilly  expect  to  rniMsure  tlio  ti  itiin'^'  di'*- 
plaecment  by  duei-t  means;  but  since  the  instruments 
alluded  to  are  the  regulator*  of  some  astronomical  instru- 
ments, it  is  ^iain  that  a  &lse  plumb-line  or  level  maj^  show 
itself  by  giving  Iblse  positions  to  the  stars.  And  it  is  wwll 
known  that  the  mean  of  a  number  of  obaervatioos  detects 
very  small  instrumental  errors.  Bouguer,  in  Peru,  sws- 
pectod  that  the  proximity  of  Chimboraco  afl'ecteil  hi* 
plumb-line;  and  even  detected  a  number  of  seconds  whieli 
he  could  in  no  other  way  explain :  hut  las  nesults  remain 
unverified.  In  1 772,  Maskeljue  (one  of  the  best  observers 
of  his  time)  proceeded  to  Scodand.  to  try  the  eflbet 
of  Scfaehallien.  He  made  a  great  number  of  observa- 
tions both  north  and  aonth  of  the  mountain;  for  he 
argued  that  since  the  plumb-line,  if  disturbed,  must  tend 
towards  th«»  moimtain  in  both  cnws,  tho  discordance  ho 
soii;;lU  WDuld  be  doulded.  and  more  easily  perceptible. 
He  found  in  this  way,  that  tiic  north  plumb-line  and  the 
south  plumb-line  made  an  angle  of  \  \\"  more  than  could  be 
expfauned  by  the  difflsrenoe  of  latitude  his  two  stations. 
Hutton,  on  ealeulatmg  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  from 
this  result,  found  it  five  times  as  great  as  water;  a  result 
very  nearly  that  aflerw  iirds  produce<l  by  Cavendish,  when 
it  is  considered  that  both  the  mean  density  and  form  of 
such  a  mass  as  bchehallien  could  not  be  very  accurately 
determined.  Maskelyne  chose  forty  observations,  whiui 
be  conaidered  the  beat;  but  Baron  Zach  obtained  the  same 
result  by  redooing  the  whole  SS7. 

Tn  IfilO  the  same  Baron  7arh  tindertook  a  similar 
labour,  \n  which  he  employed  a  ditleront  instrument,  and  a 
different  method  of  verifiration.  He  w  as  earr\  inf:  on  a  tri- 
gonometrical survey  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Marseilles, 
and  be  had  throe  small  observatories  near  Mount  Mimct. 
lUNTth  of  that  town.  He  obtained  the  latitude  of  these  oh- 
servslariea  by  measuring  on  the  earth  their  position  yiiih 
respect  to  other  stations  too  distatit  fronj  the  mountain  t.i 
he  sensdjly  affeeted.  Ho  then  obtained  tlu»  latitude  of  lu-* 
observatories  by  astronomical  observation  OH  the  spot.  All 
three,  witi^uut  exception,  gave  a  difference  of  2"  between 
the  geodesicol  and  astronomical  IntitudM^  atld  in  ail  the  ob- 
served latitude  was  greater  than  the  measured,  being  the 
sort  of  eflbet  which  would  bo  produced  by  attraction  in  tltli 
mountain.  M.  Zach  published  the  fullest  detail  uf  his  me- 
tho<l,  and  all  the  observations,  in  his  Attraction  des  Mon~ 
tagnei,  Avignon,  1814.  For  details  of  M:iskei>  tie  s  mea- 
surements, see  Hutton's  Tract*,  vol.  ii..  and  Fhil.  Tram.  177a. 
Wonov  oonwtolhBqiiMtitm  hsv  tfaoattnetione^ 
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til  les  of  onp  heavenly  imdy  on  those  of  anotoer  is  atablished. 
For»i»:t:iils  of  this  very  extensive  subject,  see  Obayitation, 
and  articles  there  referral  to.   The  nmmi  of  the  argumeot 
» this;  Uie  phenomena  which  do  take  place  in  die  heavens 
ftre  thcxto  which  common  and  undisputed  mechanical  and 
mathematical  reasonini;  show  trottld  take  place  if  the  New- 
;onian  la\\  Ix.'  Iruu.    Aii'l  I'Vi-ry  phcnoiuen;)!!  ol' imp'irtaiicf.' 
has  been  j^radiially  brought  uuder  the  consequences  ol  this 
li*  by  various  analysts.    To  recount  instances  would  bn  to 
make  a  summar)-  of  astronomical  terms ;  but  wo  will  select 
vae,  which,  in  one  sense,  is  the  most  dubious,  namely,  the 
pheoomena  of  the  tidea.  For,  whereas  tlie  place  of  the  moon 
«r  a  planet  is  predicted  within  from  half  a  second  to  a  second 
of  time,  tlie  time  of  high  water  ciuiiiot  vft  be  predicted  within 
some  inimite-i,  at  least  in  .1  port.    How  niin  l\  this  phi»no- 
rceiion  iiiay  W  affected  by  winiis  ov  the  nature  I'i'  the  pnast, 
^  'Aoi  diHicult  to  conceive:  but  the  fulluwing  result  is  a 
"  king  spoohnen  of  accordance  be:«Tccn  theor}' and  fact. 
If  the  tides  pNMMsd  £nnn  Newtotuu*  gravitation,  the  neon 
tkteniajf,  or  inteml  between  soceesdve  times  of  high  water, 
must  be  equal  to  tho  time  bctwwnthe  moon's  corain:r  on 
the  meridian  above  and  below  the  horizon,  or,  r«u;:hly 
'peakinc.  t«o  tide  days  make  a  lunar  day.   It  is  tbmid 
hy  analysis,  that,  if  the  Newtonian  theory  be  true,  tho 
iverage  tide-day  mast  be  exactly  equal  to  mlf  the  avcraj^c 
looar-day,  thoaghpartiettlar  ioBtanees  of  the  two  may  diflEer 
mojr  nmntee.  This  n  finind  to  he  tiMftet:  Itirif  tiie 
•j'k-day  were  more  thnn  hnlf  the  1iinrir-;!;n  by  as  much 
~*  one  tenth  of  a  second  on  tlio  average,  that  is,  if  tho  tides 
la^rsjed,  <>!ie  with  annther,  by  y„"  daily,   two  tliousand 
y..'ars  would  have  Keen  bi^h  water  at  every  possible  part 
ftbe  lunar-day.   But  for  two  thousand  years  it  has  never 
been  denied  that  high  water  takes  place  at  every  port 
vTthin  a  eertun  time  (mnally  lets  than  Ihur  hanfi)  of  the 
ra&on"^  e^nii;!;,'  on  the  meridian.    Again,  a  permanent 
rttardaliiju  would,  in  course  id' time,  bring  high  water  when 
tfie  moon  was  precisely  on  tho  meridian,  for  a  long  »U(  (  es- 
iim  of  days  Uwetber :  a  result  which  never  has  been 
observed,  and  wnidi,  iiecoidinK  to  tho  Newtonian  theory, 
U  impoaslble. 

An  imnienee  nnmher  of  aceordancei  between  theory  and 

observation,  and  there  being  no  assignable  discrepancy 
whatsoever,  of  any  considerable  amount,  form  the  nature  of 
'he  proof  of  the  Newtonian  hiw.  And  it  insist  be  observed 
tbat  this  has  not  been  done  ia  u  day,  or  by  one  person,  but 
'n  a  century  and  a  half,  and  by  philosophers  of  scNcru) 
<-5nntries— not  by  men  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Nowton,  but 
the  contrary ;  for  it  was  long  before  his  doctrinea  found 
t'wir  way  over  to  tiie  continent,  and  the  dispute  about  the 
nrentton  of  fluxions  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  strong 
ati-Newtoiiian  prejudice.  We  may  observe,  also,  tliat 
Rnsland,  where  the  veneration  of  Newton  amounted  almost 
' '  idolatry,  has  done  murh  less  towards  the  development  of 
his  system  than  «ither  FraaGe.  Germany  or  Italy:  so  that 
tSe  Newtonian  system  was  really  folly  established  by  those 
vho  bad  every  national  and  personal  bias  to  endeavour  to 
jvertum  it.  Tliia  it  is  necessary  to  state,  because  it  is  tn- 
'luently  asserted  that  the  prevailing;  sy  stem  i-s  su^taitied  by 
"he  uatn«^  and  authority  of  Newtnii.  This  argument,  it  will 
*  ob*'Tv  cd,  c  jn  easily  broii<;ht  in  any  case ;  for  every 
nsiem,  true  or  false,  will  have  un  originator,  who  will  cer- 
tainly enjoy  great  reputation  i^on  ts  bis  ideas  come  to 
W  univeraally  received.  But  it  is  an  aignment  which  is  of 
cpial  force  both  ufainat  a  troe  and  a  Mfe  system,  not 
tr^i  iriLr  aiiv  ■♦•'iidency  to  furnish  a  test  between  one  and  the 
■:ts.tr,  uii!(-s  it  lio  meant  tn  be  a^sertetl  llwl  nothing  is  to 
'«  received  as  true,  upon  any  proof  whatever,  which  eOUes 
inm  a  man  of  known  talents  and  knowledge. 

We  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the  disputes  upon 
the  word  attraction;  bnt,  fint,  we  sball  ahow  how  it  was 
naed  by  Newton.  The  writinf^s  of  this  fcreat  man  may  be 
'..vidM  into  mathematical  and  physical :  the  propositions  of 
t'f  Prinripia  are  mathem:iiiral,  interspersed  occasionally 
=  ith  "cbolia.  in  which  conjectures  are  made  upon  the  oausc 
ijf  this  mathematical,  or  at  most  mathematico-physical,  at- 
tnctujn.  Newton  was  very  far  from  supposing  what  we 
have  <»lled  physical  attraction,  as  the  folk>wing  extract 
from  the  Prindpia  will  show : — 

*  That  far  I  have  explained  the  phenomena  of  tho  heavens 
and  the  sea  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
i«ugTieil  tiio  fausi-  of  ^'ravity  The  reason  of  these  pro- 
perties 1  have  mt  yet  deduced  from  phenomena,  and  I  do 
net  iovant  hypoflwwa.  For  whalevw  ts  not  dedtwed  fnna 


phenomena  is  called  hypolhem  ;  and  hypotheses,  be  they 
metaphysical,  physical,  of  occult  qualities,  or  meehanical, 
have  no  place  in  experimental  philosophy.. . .  .It  is  enongb 
that  gravity  really  exists,  and  aets  loeoiding  |»  ]*ws  lead 
down  by  us ;  and'sufltoes  to  explain  til  the  motions  ^  the 
heavens  and  the  sea.' 

Tlie  rewnted  i.so  of  the  wi>rds  not  yet,  '  nonduni,'  wrujld 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  Ncwtuu  thought  that  the  <  au-i' 
of  attraction  might  be  discovered;  and  the  sentence  next 
following  our  preceding  quotations  shows  that  be  leaned 
towards  tho  notion  of  a  nighty  subtle  fluid,  which  wan 
afterwards  the  hypnth^xig  of  those  who  constituted  him 
their  opponent:  'Something  might  bo  added  about  that 
most  subtle  spirit  which  pervades  and  lies  hid  in  all  dense 
li  idies:  by  force  and  action  of  which  the  particles  of  bodies 

niutiially  attract  at  the  smallest  distances,  &c  But  this 

cannot  be  explained  in  few  words ;  neither  is  there  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  experiments  by  which  the  laws  of  action 
of  this  spirit  can  be  aeeurately  determined  end  shown.' 
(Prindpia,  SeM.  Om.  at  the  end). 

.'\t:ain,  in  tho  Optics.  Newton  dwells  upon  the  same  dis- 
tinction between  a  ])hetiiimenon  and  its  e.nise,  nnd  says  that 
attraction  may  he  caused  by  an  impul.se  or  some  Other  un- 
known cause.  But  once  for  all,  both  agautst  Newton  and 
his  opponents,  we  must  observe,  that  an  invisible  duid  leaves 
the  dimenlties  of  tho  question  where  it  found  them.  If  this 
fltiid  have  the  common  properties  of  matter,  what  b  there 
to  explain  the  mutual  repulsion  of  its  partielos?  Must  they 
havo  a  Uuid  to  cause  that  phenomenon,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum, 
or  must  an  unknown  cause  of  repulsion  take  the  jilai'e  of 
an  unknown  cause  of  attraction  ?  If  thi»  llmd  have  other 
properties  unknowB  to  matter  as  wc  see  tt,  it  is  then  a 
purely  natuitous  suppoeition,  as  difficult  as  what  we  eall 
phymnu  attraction,  which  is  only  matter  with  one  more 
qimlify  than  wc  can  directly  see  or  feel. 

I.eibnit/  called  attraction  an  (irrult  qiiiiiili/,  and  a  mirad?. 
The  first  term  was  the  liorror  of  the  continental  philosoplier.s 
about  his  time.  Their  predecessors  had  attributed  various 
properties  to  matter  which  oould  not  be  proved  by  experi- 
ment, wbidi  were inatly  called  oeeuU  (or  hidden ).  In  their 
desire  to  be  rid  of  all  snoh.  sueeeeding  philosopbets  would 
not  only  abolish  the  qualities  of  matter  which  tney  had  in- 
vented, over  which  of  course  they  had  absolute  power,  but 
they  tried  also  to  abolish  their  own  ignorance  of  the  causes 
of  the  semii/ie  qualities  of  matter.  They  would  not  have 
ifccult  causes,  and  Leibnitz  plainly  confounds  occul4  quality 
with  occult  cause.  But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  tlie  fact 
that  the  ultimate  causes  of  all  qualities  are  occult.  When 
Newton  adopteil  tho  word  attnetion,  he  did  not  take  up 
and  fix  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  till  bis  time  had  been 
ambif^unus;  still  less,  ae  some  have  as^-erted,  did  he  retain 
a  my  stical  uieamjJi.'.  which  his  followcih  atu-rwards  cleare<l 
I'rom  absurdity.  At  and  before  the  time  ol'  Newton,  the 
word  attraction  was  frequently  used  in  our  secoud,  or  ma- 
th^atiro-physical  sense;  for  example,  in  the  English 
translation  «f  J.  B.  Porta,  a.d.  1638,  where  to  '  attract'  is 
used  for  to  *draw  forth,'  in  opposition  to  'compound'  or 
'lay  together.'  But  th.e  pliilosuphic  i;>e  of  the  word  is  more 
conspicuous)  in  !Sir  K.  Di^l))  s  'irt'uti.si'  on  Bitdics,  a.d. 
1669,  where  it  is  snid  that  \\  here\er  '  the  firvt  cause  of  tho 
motion  proceeds  from  that  body  towards  wnicb  the  motion 
is  made,'  the  effeot  ii  'propeny  called  attraction,'  which 
is  illustmted  by  the  ease  of  (be  and  air,  in  which,  though 
there  is  an  intermediate  cause  assigned  by  bimielf— namely, 
that  the  fire  rarefies  tho  contipious  air,  which  llierelure 
ascends,  and  the  surroundiiii;  air  rushes  in  tu  supply  its 
place-  the  aullior  siiys  that  the  tire  attittcts  the  air. 

Tho  objections  made  to  the  Newtonian  attraction  have 
been,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  work  of  those  who  had 
obviously  not  read  Newton,  or  any  geometncsl  work  on  the 
subject  We  must  take  them  in  denes,  and  describe  them 
as  far  as  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  do. 

1.  We  have  those  contained  in  axioms,  which  are  cither 
unproved  or  iiniueanint:,  such  as  '  matttr  cannot  act  where 
It  >«  not.'  Tho!«e  who  bring  this  forward  should  explain  the 
three  hard  words  which  they  have  put  in  italics;  and  wo 
should  then  see  whether  this  be  self-evident  or  nc^.  They 
should  also  remember  that  the  celebrated  immaterialism  of 
Berkeley  is,  in  several  ways,  an  attack  upon  the  word  matter 
of  exactly  tho  same  kind  of  argument  as  their  own  upon 
attracti'in  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  they  must  assume  a  principle  as 
to  matter  which  tliey  immediately  proceed  to  oppose  as  to 
affrveffM.  £SeeBBWULBY,IimAnnnAi.isii*j  Again,  ii 
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•pMking  of  Uw  plMo  whaie  matter  i$,  they  asuune  that  the 
bomndAiy  «f  imiwiMtnibilHf  k  the  isame  as  the  boundary  of 

colour;  a  thm^  not  only  unproved,  but  from  aevsnU  cir- 
cuinstancps.unlikely.  [See  Reflkxion.] 

2.  Wc  liiive  those  who  wouUt  substitutv  pure  hypothetiral 
causes,  Mith  as  Newtuu  declines  ent<Tinp  into,  to  explain 
tl'.e  phenomenon  of  attraction.  One  writer  requires  no  mcire 
than  that  all  bodies  should  be  composed  of  two  distinct  seta 
of  particles,  the  one  set  of  water,  the  otlier  of  tome  volatile 
lliiid fiun  whieh h»  thinks  he  dedom  «ltnetion;  another 
is  Mtisfted  with  an  efflux  and  reflux  of  a  flaid  from  and  to 
the  sun,  to  cause  what  he  denominates  the  ccntripetn]  and 
centrifugal  forces;  t'\ideTitly  fonfonmlins;  the  nature  of  tlip 
two  in  a  nianm  r  whieh  <-mUl  not  have  been  done  by  any 
person  who  had  read  Newton.  A  third  fills  the  whole  uni- 
verse with  streams  9t  matter  which  are  always  paming 
tbnugh  every  point  in  every  direction.  On  all  tbeaa  we 
shall  only  eihaerva,  that,  in  imeh  attempts  to  produoe  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenotTU' noil,  they  admit  the  phenomenon 
Itself,  wiiirh  is  all  that  Newton  contcndwl  for;  hut  as  their 
motto  is  that  of  the  Teniplaw,  Srmpcr  feriiitur  Lro,  thcv 
must  have  Newton  on  the  other  side,  which  is  done  by 
making  him  tfie  advocate  of  what  we  tnne  called  jtAyneo/ 
attraetion. 

3.  We  have  dioie  who  leave  out  of  view  die  main  fhot, 

that  Newton  explains  phenomena  as  they  really  arc,  and  who 
treat  the  results  as  hypathi'tiial,  as  well  as  the  jyrinciple. 
'  Let  the  idea,"  says  one  writer,  'of  particles  of  matter  at- 
tracting each  other  be  impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  it  will 
then  dilate  upon  their  mutual  actions,  calculate  the  density 
of  substances  ooraposed  by  tbem«  whirl  them  at  pleaaora  in 
empty  spsre,  uid  show  in  what  manner  thmr  motions  will 
bo  disturbed  by  the  actions  of  each  upon  the  other.'  But 
!l  is  here  forgotten  that  the  *  whirls '  alluded  to  were  not 
raaile  'at  pleasure,'  but  they  were  'whirls'  actually  taking 
place  which  were  examined,  in  order  to  see  how  they  did 
whirl.  Newton  laid  by  his  theory  of  attraction  for  years, 
as  a  forgotten  thing,  because  he  found  that,  with  the  r»> 
eoived  notions  of  theearth's  magnitude,  it  would  not  give  tlM 
moon  the  motion  which  she  is  actually  found  to  possess :  it 
was  only  when  he  received  the  more  accurate  measurement 
of  Picar'd  that  he  resumed  his  inquiiy.  IXd  he  whirl  his 
planets  '  at  pleasure  ? ' 

4.  Another  class  of  objectors  cannot  conceive  how  attrac- 
tion can  be,  and  therefore  they  reject  it  This  argument  is 
whoUjr  uimnawenble,  because  it  is  impossible  to  see  on 
vbatpartof  (heanl^eet  it  bean»oir  how  it  is  shown  to  be 
nnreasonaUe  to  admit  nothing  as  proved,  except  what  can 
be  conceived  and  accounted  for.  Nothing,  except  an  abso- 
lute contradiction  in  terms,  can  be  n-jpntcfl  on  this  pound. 

5.  All  the  aliove  objectinns  have  been  at  one  time  or 
Other  advancedi  by  men  of  knowledge :  there  remains  one 
dass  more,  namely,  that  of  men  whOb  belDg  ignorant  of 
meehanies,  deduce  from  wraif  laaaonings  results  which  ana 
not  Ibund  in  the  heavens,  on  whMi  they  deny  thetniUi  of 
the  principle.  To  this  class,  we  are  happy  to  sa\ ,  personal 
aspersion,  and  imputations  of  intentionally  misleading;  others, 
have  been  for  the  most  int  r  nfined.  The  common 
mistake  is  a  confusion  between  tiie  words  v^ocity  aad/orctf, 
heiaf  much  the  same  as  if  they  n^nfounded  the  drops  which 
are  pottitng  into  a  eiatem  for  (he  time  beings  with  the  wlmJe 
body  of  tain  in  tiie  eistem  ilaclf.  We  quote  another 
instance.  A  «*ertain  traveller  remarket  that  it  cannot  bo  that 
the  sun  attracts  a  planet,  at  tlie  very  lime  when  the  planet 
is  flying  off  from  it.  '  What  more  could  it  do,  if  it  were 
really  repelled  ?'  He  does  not  sec  that  the  same  argument 
applies  to  a  stone  thrown  up  into  the  air ;  and  moreover, 
that  what  it  could  do  mote,  if  really  repelled,  would  be  to 
deaeribe  a  conaiec  curve,  instead  of  one  always  ameave 
towards  the  oentre  of  force.  To  those  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  mechanics  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing upon  stich  objections:  to  others  who  have  not,  we 
recommend,  if  they  form  an  opinion  upon  this  question, 
which  It  i$  noways  necessar)'  they  should  do,  to  follow  either 
those  who  have  studied  it,  or  those  who  have  not,  which- 
ever they  have  ftund  moat  advaatageoua  in  the  commim 
buaineBSof  life. 

The  history  of  att(ael>on.  independently  of  that  of  astro- 
nomv,  consists  in  sorai'  scattered  hints  upon  the  princiide, 
to  be  f  lund  in  writers  of  all  acjes,  previous  to  the  tuue  of 
Newton ;  sometimes  us  a  mere  word  expressive  of  an 
unknown  cause,  but  saore  ixequently  tipon  the  assumed  1 
winoiple  flitt  Itt*  thinst  vnit  alwaya  move  towaida  Uke.  | 


Mention  of  something  of  the  kind  is  found  m  Aristotle,  Phi 
tarch  (who  recoitls  it  as  a  very  antient  opinion  that  the  iaoan*l 
centriAigal  tenden^  was  balanced  by  her  weight).  Lucre- 
tius, and  other  antient  writers.  Roberral,  Kepler,  Galileo, 
Borelli,  and  others,  revived  the  idea,  but  without  deduriii;: 
any  phenomena,  except  that  of  the  descent  of  falling;  Inwiies, 
which  was  explained  by  Galileo.  Bouillaud  sujjpested  that 
the  law  of  attraction  must  bo  tlie  ui\'enie  square  of  the  dis* 
tanre ;  but  without  any  substantial  reason.  Huygcns  found 
the  law  of  the  centrifugal  and  centiipetal  forc^  of  a  body 
moving  in  a  drcle ;  and  Book  described  the  principal  pheno- 
mena in  1674,  in  terms  remarkably  curious  [see  Houk],  but 
without  deducing  any  of  the  heaM.nly  motions.  The  story, 
therefore,  of  Newton's  beiiis^  led  to  the  notion  of  attraction  by 
the  fail  of  an  applu,  is  most  probably  incorrect ;  though  bis 
thoughts  might  nave  been  ti»roed  to  the  subject  by  such  an 
incident.  Indeed,  here^  as  in  the  case  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  our  idea  of  Newton's  power  u  eidianced  by 
knowing  the  fact  that  the  notion,  and  even  the  very  law, 
had  already  been  in  such  hands  as  those  of  the  men  we 
have  mentioned.  Newton  was  the  first  who  shoueil  iluU 
Kepler's  laws  [see  Asikomouy]  were  necessary,  upon  the 
suppoidtioB  of  an  attraction  invendy  as  the  iquare  of  the 
distance;  and  impossible  upim  any  elher. 

On  the  continent,  the  Carlii>alan  doettines  generally 
prevailed  till  Maupertius,  in  173-2,  first  broached  the  queii- 
tion,  in  his  Ditmurse  on  the  Figure  q/"  the  Stars.  For  tlic 
progress  of  the  appUcatiDn  of  tw  principle  ahice  that  lime, 
see  AiiTRONOMV. 

ATTRITION,  from  the  Latin,  means  the  act  of  nibbing 
together.   For  its  efiects,  see  Fnicrtoir.  Hkat. 

ATT  WOOD,  GEORGE,  was  bom  in  1745,  took  a  dis- 
tinguished degree  at  Cambridge  in  1769,  and  afterwards 
became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  College  in  that  univer- 
sity. Ha  ^ave  public  lectures  in  i  \]ierimental  philosopliv, 
and  died  in  l8o7.  lie  is  known  by  his  treatise  Oh  the 
Rectilinear  Motion  and  Rotation  of  Bodies,  Cambridge, 
1784,  which  continued  for  some  time  to  be  much  read  in  the 
univenity;  by  some  papers  in  tiie  Phil.  Trmt.  -,  by  his 
tracts  on  Bridge,  1801  and  1801 :  and  by  a  contrivance 
known  by  the  name  of  Attmods  Machine,  the  principle  of 
which  merits  scmie  niilice. 

When  a  (x>it!>laiit  ur  untloriu  force  uctji  upon  a  uvma,  it 
produces  equal  accessions  of  velocity  in  equal  times,  and  the 
whole  distances  described  are  as  the  squares  of  tlic  times: 
that  is,  whatever  length  ii  described  in  the  flist  aecoiid,  four 
times  aa  much  ia  dewaibed  in  the  first  two  seconds,  nine 
times  as  much  in  the  first  three,  and  so  on.  [See  Accsut- 
RATiNG  FoRCK.]  That  18,  the  length  described  during  the 
first  second  being  calletl  1,  that  described  (iiiring  the  second 
swond  is  3,  that  during  the  third  5,  and  so  on.  Where  the 
weight  of  a  mass  is  the  {uressurc  applied,  and  the  mwns  il^elj 
only  is  moved,  that  is,  whcce  a  body  falls  freely  in  vacuo, 
the  veloci^  crMted  in  every  aeeond  is  finind  to  be  321  ffet, 
and  the  spaces  deseribed  in  soceesshre  seconds  are  1 6 feet, 
three  times  16^^  feet,  five  times  ICyV,  Sic.  These  are  dis- 
tances too  great  0!i  which  to  try  expennu  nts;  and  Attwood's 
machine  is  a  methotl  of  contri\iiit;  systems  which  shall 
move  under  constaut  forces  ot  \^as  amuuiit,  so  that  the  space 
described  during  four  or  five  seconds  hhall  not  require  a 
\vn  neat  fiidl.  The  principle  made  use  of  is  one  wtucb  is 
won  known  in  mechanics,  namely,  that  if  a  pressure  A, 
acting  imiforroly  ujwn  a  mass  B,  pr  kIucc  a  certain  velocity 
per  second,  it  will  only  produce  half  that  velocity  when  act- 
ing on  a  mass  twice  us  great  as  B,  &c.,  and  ^vdl  produce 
twice  as  much  velocity  in  a  mass  half  as  great  as  B,  &c. 
Suppose,  fi}r  instance,  weights  of  six  and  seven  pounds 
hang  over  a  pulley,  the  weight  and  friction  of  which  vre 
neglectlhrthe  present ;  if  botn  weights  were  six  pounds,  the 
machine  would  not  move:  tlieroforc,the  moving  pressure  is 
the  one  pound  by  which  the  one  weight  exceeds  the  other 
This  Vi  ei;;ht.  if  it  had  only  its  own  mass  to  move,  ur  if  it  fell 
freely,  would  generate  3'2J  feet  of  vebciiy  pwr  s.econd ;  but 
before  this  system  can  move,  6+7  or  13  }K)unds  must  be 
stirred  by  1  pound,  and  there  will  only  be  the  13th  part 
of  32}  feet  of  velocity  produced  in  one  aeeond,  that  is,  about 
2{  feet.  Therefore,  in  one  second,  the  heavier  weight  will 
fall  only  I  \  foot ;  and  in  5  seconds,  25  times  as  much,  of 
30  feet.  And  the  velocity  acqtiin  d  may  be  rtnluccd  in  sny 
proportion,  by  making  the  weights  more  nearly  equal. 

Attwood's  machine  is  a  pulley,  the  pivots  of  which,  in- 
stead of  bein|;  placed  in  a  bkck,  are  sustained  on  hiictiom 
wnnu  (whioii  iBe),tD  dtnuuili  ttw  ikietiMk.  Tira  wcis^ 
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mtnof  ovOTthto  bf  s  «trmir,  umI  the  nan  tnoved  eoiHiili 

of  the  two  weights,  the  pulley  and  the  friction  wheels.  But 
It  is  preved  in  rnechunics  that  the  effect,  both  of  having  the 
HISS  of  the  wheels  to  move,  and  of  the  friction,  is  a  con- 
ituit  retarding  force  -  for  mstaoce.  m  the  preceding  illuB- 
tntion,  the  machine  might  l»  lo  eoiMtnioted  that  loo  effect 
ihould  ba  to  maka  tha  qratam  nofe  as  if  tha  laigar  weight 
<|  pmiiids  instaad  of  7,  lod  the  pulley  ware  vithoat 
kmitj  and  friction.  Tha  valoMty  can  Im?  ^o  far  ndnoad  as 
tomder  the  resistance  of  the  air  Insensible. 

Ilw  len^^th  descnbetl  in  any  time  is  measured  by  a  vcr- 
tinl  teak  of  feet,  placed  close  to  the  line  of  motion  ot  one  of 
the  mights.  measure  the  velocity  acquired  at  any 
pin^  tiia  OMmng  pmsura  (the  excess  of  goe  might  above 


tietfher)  most  be  taken  off,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
4«h  accession  of  velocity,  or  that  the  sy.steiii  may  proceed 
•df  with  the  velcvity  artiuired.  This  is  effected  by  making 
the  larger  weight  m  two  ],art.s.  one  part  equal  to  the  smaller 
*pghfc  and  the  other  of  course  to  the  excess  or  moving 
pmmre.  The  latter  is  so  formed  that  it  cannot  pais  through 
<  certain  rine,  while  the  former  can.  Bv  fixing  this  ring  to 
nj  require<i  t>oint  of  tha  snde  of  feet,  the  moving  pressure 
iitikgo  off  wlien  the  huger  weight  passes  through  it. 


1 


Attaoed'a  machine  is  not  a  ^mj  aatisfactory  proof  of  the 
hts  «f  miftinnlf  accelerated  motun,  beeanae  the  constancy 

of  the  retardation  caused  by  the  complicated  motion  i^ivcn  to 
tb«  pulleys,  and  by  the  friction,  is  a  more  diHicult  cxperi- 
laental  fact  than  the  one  to  \ni  proved.  Of  the  four  prin- 
ciple*—l.  the  law  of  uniformly  acccl'^ratcd  motion-  -2.  the 
tjojtao^  «f  the  talardation  caused  by  the  having  to  com- 
BuoieBtB  ««erj  aeederation  also  to  the  pulley  and  frictiou 
*scsls— 9.  tiie  constaney  of  the  retardation  arising  fkuiu 
fartiOB— <  the  srnallncss  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  to 
MQ  valfoduun— ihiji  maclune  may  be  made  to  prove  any 
*  to  niiaatalar  who  adnilB  tlM  oyier  thna. 


ATYA  (Zoology),  a  genna  of  entstaoaoo*  ■™tw«i«.  thus 

characterized  by  L^ach  : — 

Antenntg,  mterio';  famished  with  two  bristles,  inserted  in 
the  same  horizontal  line  :  exteriur,  in-<  rnd  below  the 
interior,  about  the  length  of  the  body,  fumiahed  at  the  bajBO 
with  a  fln^at  saala  whiui  ia  mridentateb  or  eoo-loottad  attar 
naUr. 

Fedipaifi  exteraal,  the  last  jofait  shortest ;  Jbgrum  don- 

patetl. 

Ffft.  The  two  anterior  pairs  equal,  penultimate  jumt 
shortest;  last  joint  diviiled  :  /(i/-fVii«' equal,  furnished  at  the 
a|K>x  with  long  cilia ;  third  pair  large,  unequal,  iumisbod 
with  a  very  short  nail ;  two  posterior  pain  flinliliad  with  a 
modeimte-siied  naiL 

Tailt  wiUi  the  exteruir  hmeUa  bipertite. 

•It  form*,'  says  I.oacli,  'a  ]K'ruliar  suhdivisillll  of  tht 
shrimp  lumily,  and  one  s|>ocicb  only  m  kuown.' 


tAtjwMdm.] 


ATYLUS  (Zoolozy),  a  genus  of  cnutMOOW  aohnala 
thus  charsctanxed  by  Leach: — 
Antenme  compoaed  of  fbiir  Jeints,  the  last  of  whidi  is 

formed  of  several  minute  articulations  :  upper  one<^  rather 
shortest,  with  the  second  longer  than  the  third  joint ;  under 
ones  with  the  sci  ond  joint  rather  shorter  than  tl:e  third. 

Eyes  slightly  prominent,  inserted  on  a  pn  re  between 
the  upper  and  lower  antcnnco. 

Lat  fburtoen ;  first  and  second  pair  furnished  with  a 
amsircomptessed  hand,  which  has  a  movMblo  thnnab ;  the 
other  nairs  having  only  a  simple  claw. 

Tail,  on  each  side,  with  a  triple  series  of  double  styles ; 
upper  part  on  each  side  armed  with  a  small  spine  or  style. 

Body  (including  the  bead)  composed  of  twelve  joints. 
Example—if  %liw  earinatiu  (Ckumanu  earbiaiiu.)  FUbr. 

(Atyliis  c.irinivdH  .7 

AU,  or  AUE,  is  the  termination  of  the  names  of  many 
places  in  Germany.  It  signifies,  in  its  restricted  sense, 
titecKiow,  but  is  often  uplied  to  the  trrct  of  level  and  fertile 
land  on  the  side  of  a  rmr.hi  wfaieh  sense  it  is  nsad  fat  8oot- 
laiul  and  the  north  of  England,  in  the  form  of  haugh,  as  in 
North  hauph,  &:c.  It  is  also  applied  to  tho  valle)  of  a  river, 
sucli  as  in  Scotland  is  termed  a  raixf,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  Wetter-au,  or  valley  of  the  Wetter,  a  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile district  ill  Hesj>e  Darmstadt. 

AUBAGNE,  a  small  town  in  Fiance,  in  the  department 
ofBouehesdn  RhOno.  Itisnctflurfiomtho8ea<ioaat,mid 
on  tho  road  from  ManslUM  to  Toulon,  ten  miles  from  the 
former  place.  The  oooBliy  around  is  pleasant.  The  trade 
of  dm  ttiwnis  duatfy  intilaaaiidvina.  CooliafMmdin 
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the  neighbouiUotid.  The  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1804,  to 
between  5000  and  6000.  Wo  have  no  [lutlmnty  of  later 
date  exci'pl  the  Gutde  den  Voyagairs  of  M.  Hoicbard,  which 
givc!<  the  |)opulation  at  6000. 

Before  the  R«volutton»  theta  wu  a  naooery  of  the  order  of 
8t  Augustin;  and  the  Mwmblyof  tlie  states  of  Fkwrtiioe 
wa*  sometimes  held  hero.  The  Ahb^  Barth£lemi,  author 
of  the  Travel*  of  the  Youmier  Ancichursis,  wa«  born  in  the 
nei^hboiiilu)o<l  of  Aiibai,'ne  Variuus  antiquities  have  hci-n 
found  in  tlie  environ».  {Dictiomuure  Umveuei  de  la 
France.) 

AUBAINE*  tbe  nanw  of  the  pmontiTe  by  which  the 
aovmwgns  of  IVanee  fermeily  daiinea  tiie  property  of  a 

stiaiif};er  who  died  within  their  kingdnrn,  not  having 
been  natiirahzed.  It  also  extewlod  to  tiio  ])r(ij)crtv  ot  a 
fireigner  wlio  liatl  Ihh'ii  naturalized,  if  ho  dic<l  without  a 
wiU^nd  had  not  lett  uu  heir ;  as  likewise  to  the  succession 
to  nnv  remaining  property  of  a  person  who  had  been  in- 
vested with  the  priTilami  of  »  oetiTs  subjeett  but  who  had 
Quitted,  and  estnblishM  tunself  in  a  fbreifn  ooantry.  (See 
Merlin,  Repertoire  de  Jurifijirudmrr,  mm.  i.  p.  .'jC'i.)  It  i;, 
rsUcd,  in  the  French  laws,  the  l)in)t  d  Aubaine.  Authors 
ha\L'  varit'd  in  ^iivint;  its  etymt)lo<:y.  Nifot  (Thres<ir  di^  la 
Langu"  yiti?ii;nyse  tant  ancienne  que  modimt,  fol.,  Pahs, 
I(!06)  says  it  was  anciently  spelt  Bobaine,  ftom  the  verb 
AoA«r,  which  signifies  to  remove  from  one  f/Iaoe  to  another ; 
Ciijaeius  (Opera,  fial..  Neap.  1758,  torn,  ix.,  eol.  1719) 
derives  the  word  from  adveii'i.  a  f  ri'  ;  in  r  f  r  straiiijer  ; 
uud  l)u  Caii^'O  (Glmiar.  v.  Aubalii)  iroiii  AllKinua,  tlie 
name  fornn-rly  ^i\en  to  the  Sootcli,  who  were  great  travel- 
lers. M£nagc  (Diet.  Eiym.  fol..  Paris,  ]G94)  says,  some 
have  derived  the  word  ftom  the  Laim,  alibi  tmim,  a  person 
bom  alaewheMt  whiek  wsbs  tbe  best  explanation.  (See 
also  WalefKdos  Strebo,  Dt  Viti  S.  Oatli,  I.  ii ,  c.  47.) 

This  practice  of  confiscating  the  effects  of  strangers  upon 
their  death  was  \ory  aiscient,  and  is  mentioned,  though  ob- 
scurely, in  one  of  llio  laws  of  Charlctnat:ne,  a.u.  8)3. 
[Capiluhiria  Return  Fraticorum,  curanto  P.  de  Ckiniac,  fol. 
Paris.  1780.  col.  507.  $  6. 

The  Droit  d' Aubaine  waa  originally  a  leianorial  right  in 
tbe  provinces  of  Vrtanx.  Brawiet,  in  his  imwut  Saramen 
de  t  Usage  g^nt nil  dcs  !■').■'/'<:  ,vt  France  j^endant  le  xi.,  le  xii., 
!e  xiii.,  el  le  xiv.  mirk.  ito.  Paris,  1  727,  torn,  ii.,  p.  1)44,  has 
an  express  chapter.  'Des  Aubain>*,'  in  which  he  sliows  that 
the  barons  of  I' ranee,  more  particularly  iu  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, exercised  1  ^  1  ghtupon  their  lands.  He  especially 
instances  Raoul,  Comie  de  Vermandois.  a.d»  IISI. 

Subsequently,  however,  it  was  annmed  to  tiht  Crown 
only,  iiuismuch  as  the  king  nlonc  could  give  the  eiomption 
inini  it,  by  fjranlin;?  letters  of  naturalization. 

Various  edicts,  declarations,  and  letters- patent  relating 
to  the  Droil  d'Aubaiue,  between  the  years  1301  and  1702, 
are  referred  to  in  the  Diclionnaire  Univertel  de  Justice  of 
M.  Chaslcs.  2  torn.  ibU  Paris»  IJii;  others,  to  the  latest 
time,  arc  given  or  refened  to  in  tbe  Codt  Diplomatique  des 
Aubairn,  par  J.  B.  Gaschon,  8vo.,  Paris,  1818.  Tlie  Due 
de  Levis,  in  his  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  when  pro- 
posing its  final  abolition,  l  itli  \\m\,  1 8 18,  nientioneil  Si. 
Lou's  as  the  flr;>t  monarch  ot  ranee  who  had  relaxeti  the 
stvcrity  of  the  law  (compare  Elablissemens  de  S.  Louis, 
1.  L  c.  3.) ;  and  Louis  le  Uutin  as  having  aboliabed  it  entirely 
fai  1319  (compere  the  Reeu^t  d»  OrdmnnoKm  du  Lamre, 
torn. i.,  p.  CIO),  but.  as  it  turticNl  out, for  his  own  reign  only. 
ExempHon  from  the  operation  of  tlie  Droit  d'Aiilraine  was 
granted  in  130  1  by  Charles  \' .  in  favour  of  per>ons  bnni 

ithin  the  states  of  the  Roman  Church.  Louis  XL,  m 
14  72,  granted  a  similar  exemption  to  strangers  dwelling  at 
Toulouse ;  and  Francis  I,  in  1543,  to  strangers  resident  in 
Dauphiuc.  Charies  IX.,  in  1.^69.  allowed  exemption  from 
it  I'j  mcrehant-sirangcrs  frequcntitii;  the  fairs  at  Lyons. 
Henry  IV..  in  l  <".(IR, granted  tsxemption  to  the  subjerts  of  the 
Republic  of  (ji!nf\a.  Louis  XIV.,  in  1  702.  to  the  subjects 
of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  (Chaslcs,  Did,  toiu.  i.  pp.  ifiS. 
2i»7.)  TlloSwi->  aii'l  tbe  Scr-tch  of  the  king's  guard  had 
been  exempted  by  King  Uenry  IL  (Baoquet,  Traiii  de 
Dmii  <tAuomng,  p.  i..  c.  7.} 

Partial  exemptions  fn^m  the  Droit  d' Aubaine  wore  fre- 
quently conveiujonal,  and  formefl  c1a»sei«  in  treaties,  which 
stipulated  for  rcciproK-al  relief  to  the  subjects  of  the  mn- 
iracting  parties ;  thcjjc  exemptions,  it  is  probable,  continued 
no  longer  than  the  peace  which  the  treaty  had  procured, 
and  aoma  rdatedto  novaaUa  goods  onlv. 

Iv  fba  trsa^  of  eomiMvee  between  England  and  France, 


in  1606,  the  Jus  AlbtncUiis,  as  it  is  termud,  was  to  be  aban- 
(lonexl  as  related  to  the  English :  '  ita  ut  in  posterum  aliquo 
luudu  jure  AlbinatQs  flsco  addici  non  possint.'  ( Rvm.  Fad, 
torn,  xvi.,  p.  650.)  Lctlers-palcnt  of  I..ouis  XIV.  in  1669, 
confirmed  in  the  parliament  of  Grenoble  in  U74,  exempted 
tbe  Savoyards;  and  this  ezemptioin  iras  confirmed  by  tbe 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  The  iuhabitanti  of  the  Catholir 
cantons  of  Switzerland  were  exempted  by  treaty  in  1715. 
Thii  particulars  of  numerous  other  conventional  treaties  arc 
recorded  in  M.  Gaschon's  work,  m  the  speech  ui  Ihe  Due  do 
I^vis  already  referred  to,  and  in  the  *  Rapport'  from  the 
Marquis  de  Clermont  Tonnene  to  tbe  Frendi  Chamber  of 
Peers,  printed  in  tbe  Jfontlearfor  1819,  pp.  96  98. 

Loui-.  XV.  frranted  exemptions,  first  to  Denmark  and 
Sweden  ;  then,  ia  the  treaty  ealletl  the  •  Family  Compact.'  to 
Spain  and  Naples;  to  .Austria,  \\\  MM'}  ;  to  Bavaria,  in  1  7ij8  ; 
to  the  noblesse  of  Kranconta,  Suabia,  and  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine,  in  1  769 ;  to  the  Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, in  1771 ;  and  to  HoUand.  in  1773.  InLouis  XVItb's 
reign,  otber  treaties  of  the  same  kind  ware  made  with 
Saxony,  Poland,  l*orlu<jal,  and  the  United  States.  The 
abulition  of  tin*  Aubaine,  us  it  related  to  Russia,  was  a  dis- 
tinct article  of  another  treaty  ;  and,  finally,  by  letters- 
patent,  dated  January,  1787,  its  abi.»Utiou  wa^s  prunounceil 
m  favour  of  tbe  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

The  National  Assenbly.  by  laws  dated  August  6, 179«. 
and  April  13, 1791  (confirmed  by  a  eonttitntioinl  aet  3d  of 
September,  1 791 ),  abolished  the  Droit  tl'Aiibaine  entire!*. 
It  was  nevertheless  re  e-tablisised  in  lb04.  (MvmUiH 
fur  1818,  p.  531.)  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  30th  of  April,  18:-i, 
contirmed  the  exemptions  from  the  Aubaine  as  for  as  they 
were  acknowledge*!  in  existing  treaties.  The  final  aboUtioo 
of  the  Droit  d' Aubaine,  as  already  mentioned,  was  proposed 
by  tbe  Doe  de  Levis,  April  11,  1818,  and  passed  into  a  law 
July  14.  1S19:  eonflrininu'  the  laws  of  1790  and  I7<jiL 
Forci^rners  can  now  hold  lands  in  France  by  as  firm  a  termn^ 
as  native  subjects. 

The  Droit  d  Aubaine  was  occasionally  relaxed,  by  tic- 
kings of  France,  upon  minor  conaideratiom.  In  the  \cry 
early  part  of  the  14tb  century,  aa  oomption  was  obtained 
by  the  Univeruty  of  Paris  w  its  stndents,  as  an  enoov- 
ra-^ement  to  their  iurrca:>ing  numbers.  Charles  V.  granted 
the  priviletre  in  !3(j4  lo  such  Castilian  mariners  as  wished 
f  J  ■, lade  with  Franco,  In  l-i(;r>  he  extended  it  to  Italian 
merchants  who  traded  to  Nismes.  Tlic  fairs  of  Champajine 
were  encouiaged  in  the  bame  manner:  and  exemptions  to 
tradeis  wwa  sko  granted  by  Charles  VIII.  and  XMm  XJ. 
TVaneis  I.  granted  th«  exemption  to  foreigners  who  serxed 
in  his  army;  Henry  IV.  to  those  «ho  draimd  Ine  marshes, 
or  worked  in  tho  tapestry-looms.  Louis  XIV.  extendod 
the  exemption  to  the  particular  manufacturers  who  wmked 
at  Beauvais  and  the  Gobelins  ;  then  to  the  gla.ss-manufae- 
turerswho  had  come  from  Venice;  in  166'.!,  to  the  Dun- 
kirkers,  whoso  town  he  had  acquired  by  purchase  from 
England;  and,  lastly,  to  strangers  settled  at  Marseilles,  that 
( iiy  having  boeomo  the  ontnpflt  of  products  Aom  tbe 

Levant. 

Ambassadors  and  jiereons  in  their  suite  were  not  sub- 
ject to  tho  Droit  d  .Vubaine  ;  nor  did  it  aflect  persons  acci- 
dentally passing  tiiiou;;h  the  country.  Snil  it  was  no  small 
disgrace  lo  the  French  law  that  this  barbarous  custom 
should  haw  so  lon^  remained  among  a  people  so  highly 
civilizeil.  Bouteiller.  one  of  their  own  juri'-jiruilents.  who 
wrote  as  early  tis  the  fiftetnith  century,  calls  it '  un  Droit 
haynetix."  i  Somme  Rural,  fob.  Lyon,  I.'jOU,  fol.  ii.) 

Tliat  tho  Droit  d' Aubaine  existed  in  Italy,  in  the  papal 
states,  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirtc«nth  centuries 
seems  established  by  Muratori,  Antiq.  Uai,  Medii  Aivi.  fol. 
Mediol.  1739.  torn.  ii..  col.  14. 

.\n  extensive  tieati-e  on  the  Droit  d'Aubriine  has  beei. 
already  quotcil  in  the  works  of  Jean  Haefjuct,  avocat  de 
Roi  en  la  Chambrc  de  Thresor.  fol.,  Pans,  1065.  See  a  s 
Memaires  du  Dmit  d Aubaine.  at  the  end  of  M.  Diipuy's 
Traitez  touchant  les  Droits  du  Roy  tr^  Chrestien,  ful..  Par. 
1 655 ;  and  tbe  Cnii/iifiret  dit  BaUnage  de  VHry  en  Perthoii, 
par  Estienno  Uuraml,  fol.  Ch/llons,  1722,  p.  2'>4.  But  the 
most  comprehensive  view  of  tliis  law,  in  all  its  licarii^rs, 
will  be  found  in  the  Rejiert'itre  Univeisel  et  Raisonne  d< 
Jiirisjyrudenre,  par  M.  Merlin,  4to.,  Paris,  18'2",  torn,  i., 
p.  52 1,  art.  Auhaine;  torn.  vii.  p.  416.  art.  Herilier.  Tho 
.Monileurs  of  1 81 8  and  1819  contain  abstrocts  of  the  dtscna 
sions  while  the  abolition  was  passing  through  tho  twu 
Chambers  at  Pans.   See  the  latter  year,  pp.  .114,  315,  5C9 
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•  10,  79*.  729.  The  chief  passages  in  the  former  year  have 
bren  already  quoted. 

AUBE.  a  river  in  France,  which  raes  in  the  depariment 
of  Haute  Marne.  in  the  range  of  bills  which  oonnecU  the 
CtHm  d'Or  with  tlw  V«mm.  Tbt  mtan  of  many  of  the 
tribntari—  of  th«  Srine  flwr  fton  th*  mm  nnge,  at  well  as 
those  of  the  Seine  itself,  the  source  of  which  is  about  2f> 
miles  south-west  of  that  ot  tlir-  Aubc.  The  course  of  thu 
tWJ  streams  ia  for  some  dist,  i;(  <>  nearly  parallel,  until  ihr 
Aube,  after  flowing  about  Hu  or  ^5  miies,  tunu  giadualiy 
more  to  the  westward,  and  unities  its  waten  widl  thiOM  of  the 
8«inei  nosr  the  little  town  of  RomiUy. 

Tbm  whole  length  of  the  Aube  is  aboat  119  nilea;  and 
the  fli«tance  in  a  straight  line  from  its  source  to  i(s  junction 
wjth  the  Seine  is  about  8  7  miles.  It  does  not  receive  any 
tributary'  of  inijwrtance.  The  Aujon  and  the  Voire,  wliicli 
&11  into  it  on  im  hghl  bank,  and  have  a  cuunte  of  about  .'in 
mOes  each,  are  the  lai^t.  The  principal  places  by  which 
it  peaaea  an  La  F«rt£  Mtr>Aube.  Ulairvux  (onoe  Amed  for 

•  n^aHihy  abbey),  BaMOp-Aiiibe.  and  Arda-anr-Aube ;  at 
which  liut,  alxMit  22  miles  alwvc  its  junction  with  the 
Seine,  it  becomes  navigable.  (Malm  Brun  :  Brui  s  Mitj)  of 
Frcoiee.) 

AUBE.  a  dopartraeni  in  France,  tukinir  its  name  from 
the  abore-menuoned  river,  by  which  it  is  traTuned  in  a 
difeetion  nearir  M.W.-  l^is  department  is  boandfld  on  the 
N.bf  tint  of  Maim;  on  the  B.  by  that  of  Haul*  Mama 
'Upper  Mame) ;  on  the  S.  by  those  of  Cflte  d'Or  and 
Yonne  (which  last  also  liounds  it  on  the  S.W.) ;  and  on  the 
W  J;y  that  of  Seine  et  Marne.  Its  greatest  lent»th  is  from 
E.S.E.  to  "W.N.W..  sixiy  eight  miles  ;  ami  the  breadth, 
aieasure«l  at  right  angles  to  the  above  dimension,  is  filty-six 
■ika.  Tba  iaperSoial  contenu  are  about  3334  English 
sqoai*  wika;  and  the  population  (inlMM)  was  S4a.«00 
nearly,  giving  about  103  persotu  to  the  square  mile. 

This  department,  which  corresponds  to  part  of  the  former 
province  of  Champagne,  lias  no  mountains,  nor  any  consi- 
derable elevatton^  Tho  surface  consists  of  undulating 
ridgea.  The  Seine  and  the  Aube  traverse  it,  at  first  with 
canraaa  neariv  parallel  to  each  other ;  then  tummg  mow 
towards  the  W..  they  unite  their  waters  near  the  NlW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  department.  The  Seine  is  navigable  from 
Troyea,  the  capital  of  the  department ;  and  the  Aube  from 
Arcis.  The  mineral  treasures  of  the  district  are  inconsi- 
derable :  there  is  a  quarry  of  j^ood  marble  nt  Chassenay, 
Dear  Bat-sur-Aube. 

Thaaoil  is  very  different  in  the  north-west  and  aouth-oaat 
fBtaof  the  department  The  fonner  iii  unfertile, boaringonly 
oats.  rye.  and  buck  wheat,  and  these  in  aoch  scanty  crops, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  land  is  left  uneattfrated.  This  dis- 
trict is  bare  of  trees;  though  it  is  tliaujibt  that  the  resinous 
woods,  and  those  which  thrive  on  a  lii;lit  s<Jtl,  would  succeed. 
This  sterile  tract  bad  in  derision  of  its  barrenness  the  name 
sf  Champagne  PouiUeuse  (hterally,  Louty  Champagne). 
The  sonth-east  district  is  far  more  fertile :  though  it  has  the 
lum  anheoa  aa  the  other  (chalk),  yai  the  depth  of  the  allU' 
''k!  depodts  fo  much  greater.  Tne  land  is  in  some  places 
^•o  heavy  as  to  re<iuire  many  liorses  for  the  plough.  Grain 
»  jwoduccd  abundantly,  and  potatoes  form  a  considerable 
object  of  attention  :  but  wine  is  the  chief  article  of  (irowtli, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  exported.  Horses  are 
antnerous ;  but  oxen  and  sheep  arv  scarce.  The  woods, 
wtidi  exist  in  several  parti,  and  the  ponds  or  lakes  (Atangs), 
hnmsh  poultry,  game,  and  Ush  in  abundanee.  The  pro- 

dmrti  in  of  honey  also  is  a  branch  of  industry. 

The  trade  of  the  department  is  considerable.  Cotton 
zvA->  ajul  hosiery  are  manufactured  at  Troves,  Clairvaux. 
Komilly  near  the  confluence  of  the  Seme  and  Aube,  and 
rplaeei.  Leather  is  tanned  and  dressed  at  Troyes.  Small 
ifarespetttoSeDegalaienMdaindifftieDtplaees;  also 
daaa:  and  these  Tsrioas  manufutores,  with  their  wine, 
hrtiey,  and  other  natural  productions,  enable  the  inha- 
httinls  \iy  carrv  on  a  trade,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  two 
asMgable  nvcr-.  Si'inc  ur.d  Aube,  and  by  the  roads  from 
Paru  to  Dijon,  Bcfurt,  and  Besan^on,  whidi  cn^ii  thts 
iepartment 

The  chief  towns  ai«  IVoyes,  the  capita,  on  the  Seine 
(population  in  1886.  SCMO))  Areis-aiir-Anbe  (population 
9000) ;  Bar-sur-Aube  (population  4000) ;  Bar-sur-Seino 
'population  3000) ;  and  Nogent-sur- Seine  (population  3000), 
ehicb  an)  all  of  them  seati^  of  subprefects.  [See  Arcis 
Bas,  Mocbut,  and  Tkoyxs.I  Brienne  (edeteated  for  iu 
aalknol.  the  plaea  of  NnpdleoB'a  cdneakkm)  baa  m 


population  of  less  than  2000.  Romilly  and  Clairraux  are  both 
the  seats  of  small  cotton  manufactories,  and  the  latter  it 
also  celebrated  for  its  abbey,  of  which  St  Bernard  was 
the  first  abbot  The  uuited  lovtaa  of  Rieey-Haut,  Hioey« 
Bas,  and  Raoey-HaiiMiTek  paiien  n  popnliition  of  about 
4000. 

The  department  of  Aube  sends  three  deputies  tn  the 
chamber,  and  is  comprehended  iu  tl)e  jurisdiction  of  the 

III  royaie  (aitize-cowt)  of  Paris.  It  forms  the  diocese  of 
Troyes ;  th<^  bishop  of  which  a  suffragan  to  the  archbisho|i 
of  Sens  and  Auxerre.  (MM.  Matte-snm  and  Balbi;  Ar* 
iiomonw  Uinvertd  d»  b$  FtamM^y 

AUBENAS,  a  town  in  Vranee,  in  the  departlnent  of 
Ard^che.    ("Sec  .^RnKCHK  ] 

AUHIGNE'.  THEODORK  AGRITI  A  D.  the  Hu- 
^juenot  historian  of  his  lime,  was  born  in  1  :i  jO,  near  Pons,  in 
the  province  of  Saintonge.  The  union  of  valour  with  learn- 
ing was  the  (^at  aim  and  boast  of  the  HuguenoU.  a  union 
wbioh  gave  rise  to  nanj  singular  and  great  charaetera. 
The  ntaiORt  care  was  bealewed  upon  D'Aubigrtl's  edu> 
cation.  When  four  year?  old  be  liad  a  preceptor  who 
tauj^ht  biin  four  lunj;ua;;cs  at  oiicc,  Latin,  (ireek,  an<l  He- 
brew, toi,'ether  \ritb  his  mother  tontnic.  It  is  said  tliat  be 
knesv  them  at  mx  years  of  age,  and  was  able  to  make  a 
translation  of  Plato's  Crito  at  amen.  But  independent^ 
of  the  abeurdity  of  this  stivy,  we  must  ohserre  that  these 
Ihets  eie  taken  ftom  D'Anbign^'s  Memoir  of  his  privote 
life,  and  that  he  is  one  of  those  braggart  writers  who  are 
too  apt  to  sacrifice  truth  to  vanity.  His  father  was  a 
bold  and  turbulent  Hufjuenot,  and  had  been  engaf,'ed 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Anibuise.  Wlaie  conducting  his  son 
to  Paris,  they  passed  through  this  town.  Perceiving  the 
beads  of  his  Iwotber  conspirators  still  expoeed  over  the 
gates,  the  elder  D'Aubignc  adjured  hie  eon  *  never  to  spare 
his  head,  in  order  to  avenge  those  nuble  victims ;'  an  ex- 
hortation which  was  not  lost  upon  the  son.  After  some  time 
spent  in  the  colleges  of  the  capital,  youiif^  D  .\ubipi^  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  persecution.  Being  taken  with  others, 
and  narrowly  escapiiij;  de.itb,  he  succeeded  in  ^ettir.'^  off 
to  Orleans,  where  m  the  ensuing  siege  his  father  re- 
eeifod  a  wound,  of  which  he  died.  He  was  then  placed  ibr 
two  years  under  the  superintendsnoe  of  De  Beze,  at  Geneva. 
Here,  and  afterwards  at  Lyons,  he  pursued  a  singular 
course  of  study,  cotuistinq;  of'tlie  Rabbins,  Pindar,  mathe- 
maticJ!.  and  magic,  the  latter  with  the  resolve  of  never 
making  use  ot  it.'  At  the  breaking  out  of  tho  third  d\"il 
war  he  escaped  ftova  bis  guardian,  who  kept  him  dose,  and 
joined  the  Hugenot  bands,  wbidi,  in  tAfO»  lived  ot  line 
quarters  in  the  south  of  France. 

When  peace  letamed,  love  put  poetry  into  his  head,  and 
awakened.his  wribbliU};  projx;nsities,  but  these  again  were 
put  to  flight  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Soon 
nf'crwards  lieenii  if  l  the  serviceof  the  king  of  Navarre,  the 
future  Henry  the  Fourth.  Thus  installed  at  court,  D'Au» 
bign6  rendered  himself  remarkable  fur  his  boldness,  talent, 
odaitjr»  and  impertiiieiMe.  Ue  abounded  in  repartee— hhi 
hands  were  ftall  of  qnarreh ;  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
'  Circe'  and  seems  to  haro  excited  some  ndm: ration,  but 
little  friendship.  As  a  pariiiian,  however,  U  Ai:  :ii;_'ne  was  a 
most  valuable  follower,  and  as  such  Henry  of  N  '  u : 'i  i  ii 
priiced  and  used  him.  When  war  broke  out,  D  AuUignd 
not  only  accompanied  the  amiMthut  abend  in  the  pemMial 
adventniea  of  the  pfinoe,  some  perilous,  some  ludicroua; 
for  Henry  waa  aa  ibnd  of  disguise  and  gallantry  as  of 
feats  of  arms.  The  king  of  Navarre  had  little  wherewith 
to  reward  such  service:  he  was  pitiably  poor,  and  D'Au- 
bii;m»  had  neither  the  disinterestedness  nor  devotion  of  Sully. 
He  accordingly  took  advantage  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
prince  to  |^ih  his  (hinkness  to  insolence ;  he  vented  his 
diaoontent  in  sarcasms,  and  at  last  wore  out  the  natienee  of 
the  best-natuied  of  kings  and  companions.  In  nia  nrivate 
memoirs.  D'Aubignc  has  assigned  as  the  eause  of  hisdis 
grace,  his  refusal  to  serve  the  prince  in  his  amours.  He 
also  mentions,  that  on  his  return  from  a  perilous  and  im- 
portant expedition  the  monarch  rewarded  liim  merely  with 
his  picture ;  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say.  that  Henry 
ha«l  determined  to  get  him  pnnianled  and  thniwn  into  the 
river.  But  D'Anbign^  has  contradicted  these  effusions  of 
his  bile  by  anbsequent  deelarationa  of  praise  and  aUMMih- 
ment. 

At  any  rate  he  (juitted  the  service  of  Henry  in  l  .'7r. 
Soon  aAer  he  fell  in  iovo  with  MademuiMelle  de  Lezay, 
'  her,  and  rejoimd  tho  king  of  Navaire.  But  he 
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had  msde  many  bitter  enomie-i  by  hiii  BBreattie  behaviour, 
and  their  infiMOee  again  drove  D'Aubigne  from  court.  In 
order  lo  b«  »v«iifBd.  h«  determined  to  turn  ofttit^lie,  if  pm- 
•ilile'— •  twdvw  that  lie  ingenuously  avows;  and  ho  betook 
himself  to  the  perusal  of  the  controvertial  writers  of  that 

Earty,  araonn  wlioiu  Bi-llarmin  made  most  impression  on 
im.  The  re^ult  of  his  eff mts  aiirl  stu<lies  was.  liowevi-r. 
to  render  him  a  firmer  protestant  than  befure.  In  thii*,  be 
owns,  Whittaker's  Prelectiont  had  considerable  influence, 
la  1687  we  And  D'Aubigo*  kgaiii  in  the  aenme  of  Henry, 
and  engaged  «l  Um  batUe  or  Coutiaa.  In  the  following 
year  he  ma  rawatded  widi  the  towniMnt  of  Mail- 
lezais. 

T'.i-  I  Dssession  of  a  fortress  was  at  that  day  the  great 
guarantee  of  independence. .  It  instantly  raised  an  officer  to 
political  importance,  and  gave  him  almost  the  rank  of  a 

Eandee.  The  acquisition  of  this  great  privQese  waa  not 
ioly  to  render  so  turbulent  a  personage  as  O'AttbigBi 
more  obseijuioua  or  mild.  He  was  in  a  little  time  again  at 
variance  with  Henry,  embracing  the  party  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  fi|ienly  prefernng  their  interests  to  court  favour.  Never- 
theless, when  it  was  n«»<*fl««9ry  to  confide  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon  lo  a  trusty  nuardi.m,  Henry  selected  D  Aubifrn^, 
notwUhsUndiog  the  ezpoatulatioa  of  bia  coujiaellors,  addino, 
diat  IXAubigne'a  med  wm  a  mflkieiit  guaiaatea  ftr  hia 
&ith. 

From  the  period  oTlTeniy'o  deeertfon  of  fioteetanlltm. 

D'Aubign4  was  one  of  the  firmest  ftupport.s  of  the  Hu- 
guenot interests,  always  representiiig  them  in  their  a9«era- 
blie*.  often  iu  their  oontroverMies,  and  in  thoir  net'oHulions 
with  the  court,    D'Auhign^  asserts  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Httguenots  and  the  downfall  of  thesr  cauM  were  owing  to 
the  eanuption  of  their  ohiaiiii  who  ior  the  nMfc  nartieoeived 
hribei  or  places,  and  w«i«  diui  {ndoetd  to  iwax  hi  their 
opposition  and  independence.   Nor  does  be  exempt  Sully 
himself  from  this  charge.    As  to  D'Aubign^,  one  tiling  is 
certain,  that  he  niiuht  have  boen  rich,  like  his  comrades, 
and  that  be  waa  almost  the  only  one  who  remained  poor. 
His  voice  was  always  laieed  for  Huguenot  independence 
againit  the  iMidioua  proposals  of  the  court.  On  one  occasion 
he  eoadueted  a  eontroversy  with  Caidmil  Du  Perron,  and 
engaged  for  the  Hotjuenots  that  they  would  suhmit  to 
what  could  be  proved  lo  have  been  the  practice  of  the  church 
for  the  fir  t   J  i)  years  of  Christianity.    "  fJrant  us  forty 
more  in  addition,  siud  the  cardmal,  wishing  to  include 
the  Chalcedonian  Council.  '  I  will,*  replied  D*A«Wgn<. 
When  •iposiulated  with  for  hia  oaBeeMioiii»  ha  answered, 
*  Doea  net  the  oardinai  own  by  hia  demaiid  of  forty  more 
ycar^,  that  the  traditions  of  the  first  four  centuries  are  nt 
Variance  with  his  propositions?'    Numerous  controversial-' 
tracti<  proceeded  lYoin  hi*  pen  at  this  period,    Bu'  iln   (  l,ief 
fruit  of  has  residence  at  MaiUexais  was  *  The  Hulory  of  fut 
aim  Timui  a  valuable  document  for  the  HuguenoU  of 
Franee.  IthBabeeaeomparedtothaworkof  DeThott,eiid 
even  piwferrad  to  It   De  Thou,  however,  wnte  a  hiitary, 
and  D  Aubigne  a  memoir,  his  work  being  a  lively  picture  of 
pacing  events,  feats  of  war,  and  intrigues  of  court,  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  personages  concerned  are  sKt  ti  li'- 1  by 
a  satinc  but  liv«h  pen.  The  Catholics  did  their  utmost,  firat 
to  prevent  D  AubignA  from  writing  it,  then  to  sujipress  it 
whan  written.  The  last  volume  was  printed  at  MaiUetais  in 
Iftit,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  eondenmed  by  the 
Parlement  of  Paris  to  be  burned.  The  publication  increased 
the  hatred  of  the  qneen  to  D'Aubign^.   The  ministry  had 
niudo  frequent  overtures  lo  purcha-se  the  possession  of  his 
fortreiis ;  and  wlirii  at  la»l  be  iiound  it  no  longer  tenable, 
he  giive  it  up,  not  to  the  court,  but  t(i  the  chief  noble  of . 
the  Huguenot  party,  the  Duke  de  Roban.   Having  tbna  i 
closed  hi!«  politiciil  career,  D'Aubign6  retired  to  Geneva.  He  | 
arrived  there  in  Septetaber,  16S0,  and  was  roost  honourably  ; 
veeeived.   He  lived  in  exile  ten  years,  during  which  he  ' 
employed  his  titno  in  study,  in  writing,  and  in  flirr-<  tin;; 
the  fortifications   raised  at  that  time  around  tlie  N*isi> 
towns,  and  ainontr  thein  Berne  and  Basle,  as  bulwarks  of 
the  pntestant  interest.  The  French  eourt  ceased  not  to  dis- 
twh  and  peneente  him,  and.  accordioff  to  his  own  aecbunt. 
taffoeiinhiseoademiialioBiodeaihibrndUMiiaeof  the 
nateriab  of  a  ehareh  in  bulldtng.  *  It  waa  the  nvtUi  jadg- 
ment  of  death  pronounced  aeainst  him;'  such  sentences, 
howcrer.  were  not  alwaw  serious  in  those  days.  Neither 
l.i,  0  iidemnation  nor  his  nge  prevented  D'Aubign^  from 
espouimg  a  noble  lady  of  Geneva  at  this  period.  Bia  last 
jraan  ««n  ImbittaMd  bjr  tin  acaaddoM  aondoet  «r  hto  SHI 


Constant,  afterwards  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Mad.  d« 
Maintenon.  D  Au)iign6  died  in  1630,  and  lies  buried  in 
the  church  of  St  Ren6,at  Goaeva:  over  him  is  a  Latin 
epitaph  written  by  binuwlf. 

The  works  of  D'Aubign6  are  numerous  and  various. 
They  consist  of  poems,  dramas,  controxendal  traeta,  bis 
great  history,  memoirs  of  himself,  and  various  satirical 
.vntings  against  his  coteroporaries.  Of  these  the  principal 
are,  the  Confession  CathoU(fuB  de  M.  De  Sancy,  and 
L««  Aventures  du  Bnron  de  Fotfiette.  llie  first  ia  di* 
rected  against  De  Saney,  financa  minister,  and  ««*iliit 
Cardinal  du  Perron.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  mean  the 
Due  D'Epemaa,  with  whom  D'Aubign^  bad  frequent 
quarrels. 

AUBIN,  ST.,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  situ8t«d 
oppoaite  to  St.  Helier,  the  capital  of  the  island.  Tlic  walk 
from  the  one  to  the  other  is  3f  miles,  and  is  very  delightful. 
On  the  left  is  a  hoantifbl  view  of  the  bay  to  which  this  little 
town  gives  a  name ;  on  the  right  is  the  rieh  and  tetila 
valley  of  St.  Laurens,  abounding  with  neat  cotleyaa  end 
charming  landscapes.  The  air  of  St.  Aubin  is  preferred 
to  that  of  St.  Helier;  house-rent  and  lodgings  arc  cheaper, 
and  the  situation  is  certauily  more  retind.  The  pro>pi"Ct 
from  the  adjoininj;  liill,  called  '  iN'oirmoot,'  to  the  south  of 
this  town,  is  very  &nu  aiul  extensive.  St  Auhin  fottSMtaaf 
ana  priaeiiial  straM  of  about  ftfky  hooss^  with  as  maay  noes 
seattarod  in  diArent  direetions. '  There  w  here  aehapel  of 
ease,  a  i;oo<l  meelinif-houso  for  the  independent  dis- 
senters, which  has  an  endowment;  and  a  Wesleyan  me- 
tlKKiist  congre^^ation.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Krelades.  in  which  this  town  stands,  was,  in  \%3\ — malos, 
9'^>3  ;  females,  II  If;  toUil,  2069  ; — composing  342  &IUllle^ : 
of  whiah  1S8  ware  aunhqrad  in  agrienltiu%  Itfl  in  ttada, 
manulbeture,  and  hanmerafl,  and  119  not  eomprisad  in  the 
!  two  preceding  •  la-.^c-.  The  inhabited  hou^r  -  wrri;  TO*, 
uninhabited  t),  uial  .i  bm'.i'.'.nu :  total,  319.  Thtj  cliunti  is 
neither  adorned  with  n  ir  t  i  vor;  it  was  consecrated 

27tbMay,  A.o.  111).  The  pier  is  capacious:  but  its  stis 
not  having  been  very  judiciously  chosen,  the  deptli  of  watw, 
except  in  spring  tides,  will  not  admit  of  iaige  vseeela  ente^■ 
ing  mo  haibour ;  it  is  however  good,  and  smmg^built.  There 
is  also  a  markel-p!ace  in  this  town.  St.  Aiihin  is  defended 
by  a  littlo  fortros*  t  ailed  '  The  Tower,  or  .St.  Aubm's  Castle, 
with  a  projecting  pier,  within  which  vessels,  even  men-o! 
war,  may  lie  in  safety :  this  Ibrtitication  is  insulated  at  higb- 
waier.  The  police  of  St.  Brelades  is  oompoaed  of  a  ponstable 
(an  offieer  stmilar  to  that  of  mayor  in  BnglandX  vmo  oente- 
niert,  and  fiiteen  police  oflleers,  who  eonstitnte  the  jury 
called  •  Knditement,'  and  four  '  Ving'eniers,"  who  have  the 
power  of  seizing  on  their  vitigtaine  only.  ( CornmuittaUtOH 
from  Jersey.) 

AUBREY.  JOHN,  an  eminent  Euglish  antiquary,  was 
bom  at  Eaaton  Piers,  in  Wiltshire,  on  March  12  (accord 
ing  to  the  memoir  prefixed  to  his  Antiqiiitiet  nf  Smrrtjf^  but 
eeeording  to  that  prellxed  to  tiie  seoond  aiBtion  uf  hia 

MiiceUam"'),  on  November  3).  He  wn*;  the  oldest 

son  of  RichanI,  only  son  of  John  Aubrey  of  RurlelDii,  in 
Herefordshire,  \'\'  i  '<  ^  laii,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Isaac 
Lyte  uf  Kastou  Piers,  by  whom  that  estate  came  into  his 
family.  (Mem.  prefixed  to  Htetory  qf  Surrey,  p.  iit.)  He 
received  his  edneation  in  the  gramansr-aoboo)  at  Malnus- 
bury,  under  lb.  Robtti  Latymer,  who  had  also  been  pre* 
ceptor  to  the  famous  Thomas  Hobbos,  with  whom  aAer- 
wards,  notwithstanding  disparity  of  years,  Mr.  Aubrey 
formed  a  looting  fri«'iidbhip.     Iti  he  v.as  entered  a 

geitUoBian  commuaer  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  wlien;  ho 
pursued  his  studies  diligently  ;  making  the  natural  history 
and  antiquities  of  England,  at  the  same  time,  his  peculiar 
delight  Here  be  formed  an  acquaintaaee  with  A  nthony 
k  Wood,  to  whose  collections  for  the  history  of  the  Univei^ 
sity  and  its  writers  he  became  a  contributor  (Mfe  (/  ft'cod 
^ir<  fixed  to  Bliss's  edit,  of  the  Athentr  Oron.  p,  Ix.),  as  well 
as  to  the  Mnna^ttcon  Attghctinum,  then  recently  under- 
taken by  Dwlsworth  andDugdale.  lo  1 646  be  beoamc  a 
member' of  the  Middle  Temple,  but  the  death  of  bia  father, 
in  1652,  prevented  his  pursuing  the  law  as  a  pwfcisioa. 
He  new  succeeded  to  se^'eral  estates  in  the  counties  of 
Wilts,  Surrey,  Hereford,  Brecknock,  and  Monmouth ;  an4 
in  his  Mieeeliiameii  he  acquaints  us  that  be  bad  ako  an  estate 
in  Kent.  In  1666  he  became  one  of  the  club  of  ciomntor 
wealth-men,    formed  on   the  pnnciples  of  Harringi  u  ■ 

Oceana,  printed  in  that  year.  Wood  {Athtn,  Oxem.  fdit. 
Biws.  vnL  ilL  eoL  111*.)  isiB,  *llMir  diwom  ^bont 
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fOTWiuuent  aud  of  ordering  a  commonwealth  were  the 
■ait  ingeiiious  and  amart  tnat  ever  were  beard,  fjr  the 
MnmeDts  in  the  Parliament  Hoiue  were  but  Hat  U>  tliose. 
TSk  rang,'  he  adda.  '  had  a  balloting-box,  and  balloted 

(kov  things  should  be  carried,  by  way  of  teniament ;  which 
being  nut  U2>ed  or  kno^n  m  England  before,  upon  this 
ws-ount  llie  room  every  evening  was  very  full."  The  club 
however  was  broken  up  in  1669.  In  1(60  Mr.  Aubrey 
vent  into  IreUad.  KoA  npoB  hk  ratom,  in  the  month  of 
Septombtf  that  yew.  he  narrowly  eanped  ahiinmck  near 
HmjtImmL  (Mem.  ut  lupr.  p.  vl)  His  notes  infDnn  us 
that  he  afterwards  suffered  another  !>ort  of  j.liip\^  reck  :  he 
»av8,  '  On  November  1.  1661,  I  made  my  first  addresi^es  in 
»n  ill  hour  to  Joan  Sommer'  When  be  married  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  from  this  remark  we  gather  that  m  that  stute  bo 
enjoyed  no  KIMit  iSdioitir.  In  1662  1m  became  a  fellow  uf 
lbs  Royal  Sooiely.  In  1614  he  was  in  France.  Hi* 
eitatea,  oeMeen  bwniits  and  mitnanagerocnt.  now  lieeame 
encumbered,  and  nboi^t  lf,6C  he  seems  to  have  disposed  of 
leveral:  that  at  Ea«lun  uus  parted  with  in  16C<J  and  16;u. 
(Mem.  p,  xi.)  In  the  space  of  four  }ears  be  was  reduced 
not  only  to  straits  but  to  indigence.  Yet  bis  spirit 
remained  unbroken.  '  From  1670,  he  su}  s.  '  1  ihank  God, 
I  have  cmoyed  a  hapfgr  (Iditaaceney.  This  obscuhty, 
whidi  be  calls  happy,  oonsisted  in  Mlowing  up  the  lient  of 
hi5  ^'enius.  while  be  owed  his  subsistence  to  the  kindness  of 
bis  inends;  and  in  labuuring  to  inform  that  world  in  wliicli 
be  knew  aol  how  to  hve.  Hi.s  ehief  benefactress  »aa  the 
then  Lady  Long,  uf  Dru)  cot,  in  Wiltshire,  in  whoae  bouse  he 
had  an  apartment,  and  by  whom  he  waa  ganeroutlf  iupporled 


M  laac  aa  he  kved.  Dr.  Rawliiiaoii  mjs  (jikm.,  n.  xii.) 
*  ttat  am  waa  on  his  letom  firom  London  to  Lady  Long's 
bouse,  when  his  journey  and  life  were  l  ont  luded  at  Oxford, 
where  it  is  presumed  lie  wa>  buried,  tbuu^h  neither  tlie 
tsme  of  bis  '  bit  ii  jr  bi*  place  of  burial  can  be  )L't  dinnvered." 
The  writer  of  Aubrey  »  life  in  the  Biographia  BrUanmca 
(vnL  Lp.  849)»  OQigectures  that  he  did  about  1700.  Sir 
Wiffiam  Muapave^  ia  his  OMlnary.  preserved  in  the 
British  Mttsaua,  upon  mamueript  autbority  says  Aubrey 
died  in  1697;  and  a  note  in  Browne  Willis's  cupv  of  Aubrey's 
Surrey  adds  that  he  was  '  buned  in  St.  Michael  s  ebun  b, 
Oxon.  in  Jesus  College  aisle.' 

Anthony  k  Wood,  who  probably  consideretl  Imuself  iu- 
iured  bjr  the  printing  of  some  of  the  infumiation  which  be 
Bad  reeeivadfiraai  Aubnv.fim  a  peevish  character  of  him ; 
sod  sen,  *  he  was  a  atuftms  penon,  roving  and  magotie- 
headed.  and  sometimes  little  better  than  craseil :  and  being 
exceedingly  credulous,  would  stuff  his  many  letters  sent  to 
A.  W.  with  foUiries  and  niisinformutious  which  some- 
times would  guide  him  into  the  paths  of  errour.'  (Ath. 
Oron.  Bliss's  edit.  L(fr,  p.  Ix.)  Heame  informed  Baker, 
the  Cambridce  aatiquaiy.  that  it  was  Aubrey  .who  gave 
Wood  that  aeooont  of  the  Lord  ChanoeUor  Hyde,  inuOt 
chiefly  ocraaiooed  the  prosecution  against  him.  Wood  used 
li>  keep  his  vouchers.  (Ath.  Oxon.  in.  644.)  Malone,  in 
bis  Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage,  has  <;iven  a 
mure  favourable  cbaractet  ^  Aubrey,  who  certainly  was  a 
man  of  good  natural  parts,  considerable  learning,  and  mde 
fctigabto  appUoatioQ— a  great  lover  of,  and  diligent  searcher 
ialo^  aatMuities.  He  oocasioaaUy  wrote  Latin  poetry ;  and 
vas  oonstdered  one  of  the  best  naturalists  of  his  day.  though 
credulous  (as  Wood  has  remarked)  and  very  strongly  tmo- 
tured  with  superstition. 

Aubrcjr  s  pubUslied  works  are  —  I.  Mitcsilauiss,  viz., 
1.  l>ay- Fatality  ;  2.  Local- Fatality  ;  3.  Ostenta;  4.  Omens; 
i.  Dreams  ;  6.  Apparitions  ;  7.  Voioea ;  8.  Impulses  ; 
9.  Knockings ;  10.  Blows  invisibte;  11.  Propneeiaa ; 
IS.  Manetoi  13.  Ifagiok;  14.  Transportation  in  the  Air; 
IS.  Tiaioiia  m  a  Beril,  or  Glass ;  16.  Converse  with  Angels 
and  Spirits;  17.  Corps-Candles  in  Wales;  1-  Oracle?; 
19.  Extasie;  20.  Glances  of  Love  ;  Envy;  21.  Ser^jnd-si^^bted 
persons.  Octavo,  London.  1696.  Reprinted  with  additions, 
ocUvo,  London,  1721,  and  ucUvo,  London,  17b4.  11.  A 
Perambtdation  qf  the  County  qf  Surrey;  begun  1673— 
«dad  169a.-  FubUahed  by  Dr.  Richard  RawUnson,  under 
the  tiHe  of  fht  Hatmnt  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Surrey;  bet^un  in  the  yi-ar  167.i,  by  .lohn 
Aubrer.  E^q.  F.R.S.  and  continued  to  the  present  lane; 
five  volumes,  octavo.  I>)nduii,  1719. 

Dr.  Bliss,  in  a  note  to  Wood's  Life  prefixed  to  the 
Athtm^,  p.  Ix..  gives  the  following  accuiats  detail  of  the 
MSS.  whKh  Aulrajr  deposited  in  the  omiaiiai  at  Oslbid. 


1.  Tht!  Natural  History  (ffWiUthire.  1685.  two  volumes 

2.  Archileclunica  Sacra:  a  evrious  MS.  but  unfinished. 

3.  A  Perambutatian  Surrey  t  much  of  this  is  used  in 
the  printed  work.   4.  An  Apparatus  fnr  the  Uvet  nf  ovr 

Fni^fi^h  and  other  Mathematical  Writers.  5.  An  Inter- 
j/T  flat  ton  of  Villare  Angliranum.  6.  The  Life  of  Thomas 
ILMfx  'f  Matm*bury  ;  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Blarkburnc'  in 
'  Vito)  Th.  Uobbes  Auctariuin.'  7.  An  Idea  qf  Lducalion 
Young  GeiiUmen,  8.  Vetignatio  de  Eattrm  Piert  in 
Com.  mUt;  per  me  (heu)  in»rtuuatum  Johannem  Au- 
brey. R.  8.  Socium.  (It  oonsisia  of  aeveral  views  of  the 
house,  uardt'n>,  and  environs  of  BattOn  Pii  r-.  drawn  in  a 
coarse  nuiiu.er  and  coluuring,  but  pleasing  and  expressive.) 
y.  A  vuhiitio  of  li  Iters  and  Other  papers  of  Elias  Ashmole's, 
relating;  chiclly  to  Dr.  Dee  and  Sir  Edward  Kelley.  10.  Two 
vulumes  of  Letters   from   eniim  iit  literary  and  political 

characters,  addressed  to  Anthony  &  Wood,  and  ooUeclad 
Ibr  bis  use ;  in  three  volumes.   Most  of  these  have  been 

printed  in  I^  tlert  ti  amrnbfd  fnirn  the  Originals  in  ;he 
Bodletau  Library  and  A.sliinul,an  Museum,  two  volumes, 
iX'ta\o,  Oxiord.  1813.    Appendix,  No.  iv. 

Beside  the  works  already  quoted  in  the  above  account  of 
Aubrey,  the  Uvea  of  him  in  the  Bingraphia  BritannicOt 
and  Chalmers's  ^lo^r.  Dit^.  have  been  consulted ;  as  well 
as  Goagh'a  Brit.  Topog.  i.  262 ;  and  Manning's  Hiit.  qf 

Sunei/.  iii,  685,  C8G. 

AUBURN,  a  tiiri\ing  town  of  Cayuya  county,  about 
170  miles  viest  of  Albany,  in  the  slate  of  New  York. 
Auburn  is  fiivourably  situated  on  the  outlet  of  the  Qwaaco 
Lake,  a  fine  stream  with  falls  and  numeroOi  n^l^eatla 
ofiering  finalities  fiw  manafactuhD|p  establishiBMita,  several 
of  whien  have  been  formed  here  within  the  last  few  yea^a. 
The  canul  which  joins  wie  river  Hud>on  with  Lake  Erie 
passes  close  t>)  the  town,  aii^  ivnt  nbules  materially  to  its 
prosperity.  The  c<juri-iuju>c  for  the  county  is  situated  in 
Auburn  ;  the  population  uf  the  town  in  1833  uas  stated  to 
amount  to  auuo.  Auburn  contains  a  theological  8eminai7« 
founded  bv  the  Fresbytorians  in  1821 :  it  has  four  pro- 
fessora,  a  libiafy  of4500volumea,  and  (in  1833)  fifty-four 
students. 

This  town  is  principally  interesting  as  containing  (he  first 
baili  'jftlie  two  slate  prisons  of  New  York,  which  ha\e  been 
comlucted  Ujion  a  peculiar  system,  with  a  view  to  ihi 
reformation  of  the  prisoners,  and  have  accordingly  ex- 
cited a  considerable  degree  of  attention.  The  principle 
adopted  in  the  management  of  the  prison  at  Auburn,  is 
that  of  depriving  the  prisoners  of  social  intercourse,  and  of 
exacting  from  tbein  a  considerable  amount  of  labour,  which 
is  so  directed  that  the  criminals  arc  made  not  only  to  sup- 
port themselves,  but  also  to  defray  all  the  necessary  out- 
goings of  the  prison. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  prison  incloses  a  space  of  imnmd 
SOO  fiwt  square.  The  principal  building  stand*  at  tne  dis- 
unce  of  luo  feet  within  this  wall,  and  is  three-sided,  the 
front  being  276  feet,  and  each  of  the  sides  242  feet  lung. 
Besides  the  keepers  apurtiiieiit^,  nospital,  chapel,  and 
domestic  offices,  this  building  contains  6.^5  cells,  capable  of 
holding  only  one  person,  each  of  them  being  7  feet  lonffi 
3^  wide«  and  7  feet  high.  These  cells  are  perfectly  venti> 
labad;  the^aie  arran^  in  five  rows,  oratories,  opening 
into  gaUenes,  and  are  so  managed  that  no  communication 
can  pass  between  the  inmates  of  neighbouring  cells,  un- 
known to  the  officers  of  the  prison.  The  space  in  front  of 
the  celU  is  so  perfect  a  sounduig  gallery,  that  a  person 
standing  on  the  ground  story  canhaar  even  a  whiter  fimn 
the  most  distant  cell  at  (he  top. 

The  system  now  pursued  in  this  prison  Is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  adopted  when  it  was  first  opened  in  lh2I. 
It  was  at  that  time  intended  to  try  the  effect  of  constant  soli- 
tiiry  cunfiiiL-raent  iii  ccWs,  and  eiL;l;iy  hardciiL-il  utTenderS 
were  accordingly  selected  from  uUier  pri.Nous  for  the  experi- 
ment. This  plan  was  pursued  fur  nearly  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  appeared  to  be  attended  with  such  serious 
eftets  on  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  some  of  whom  had 
become  insane,  that  it  was  necessarily  modified.  It  might 
have  been  feared  that  the  effects  of  total  isolation  havmg 
proved  thus  injurious,  the  whole  principle  would  have  been 
rejected,  and  the  prison  sulfcied  to  dej;eneratc  into  an  ordi- 
nary place  of  l  oiilineiueiit.  without  furtlier  attempts  at  re- 
forming the  prisoners.  Happily  tlie  idea  was  not  aban- 
doned UMt  solitude  might  he  made  to  exexeisa  a  beneficial 
influenca  upon  the  charaetar  of  eriminala  imaaaanii 
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by  the  bud  effects  which  had  attended  the  first  experiment. 
It  was  conceived  that  this  good  effect  might  be  attained  by 
laaving  the  convicts  in  thair  aolitwy  eeUs  during  the  night, 
•ad  compelling  them  to  work  dniing  the  dtj  intooicty  ;  but 

obliging  them  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  absolute  silence. 
The  infraction  of  this  rule  is  followed  by  severe  and  imroe- 
diute  punishniinit  mtltctod  by  the  ke«pi'rs  with  a  whij) 
made  of  raw  hide,  and  the  punishment  follows  the  offeitce 
so  certainly  and  instantaneously  as  to  be  nearly  a  preventive, 
the  application  of  the  whip  being  sometimes  not  required 
for  tbrae  months  together. 

All  the  operations  in  the  pnion  are  ooodvcted  with  the 
greatest  reirularity.  The  convicts  who  have  previoosly 
li'arru  1  a  trade  which  can  be  carried  on  in  the  prison, 
are  empiojed  upon  it;  otherwise  thoy  arc  taught  some 
trade,  and  the  keeper  is  allowed  to  select  such  an  employ- 
ment na  appears  best  suited  to  their  powers.  The  work- 
shops are  iittaolwd  to  tb»  otttertveU  of  fhe  priioii.  The 
hours  of  labour  vuf  Mcoriing  to  the  MMon.  Whan  the 
length  of  daylight  will  aUow  orit.  the  priionon  work  twelve 
h  urs  In  the  day  ;  at  other  times  they  labour  during;  flic 
continuance  of  daylight.  When  not  absolutely  at  work  or 
at  their  meals,  theconvicts  are  always  in  their  ccIIr,  and  the 
ditcipline  of  the  prison  is  so  strict,  that  not  even  a  glance  of 
Meogttition  »  at  any  time  dlmrad  to  |Mn  unong  th6 
ptitonm. 

The  severity  of  the  system  bere  deseribed  is  soeih  that 

if  is  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  it,  to  show  that  it  is  produr 
tive  of  cun&iderable  benefits.    In  a  report  drawn  up  by  com- 
missioners appointed  hy  tlf  li  Lnsl  il  irc    t  >^ew  York  to 
visit  this  prison,  we  find  the  foU  w  iiu;  passage  descriptive 
of  some  of  the  advantagn  lealised  :  '  The  separate  cells 

anight,  and  the  sileiifle  pieserved,  always  entirely  prevent 
eontaminstion  among  the  prfsonem.  Bv  this  system 
every  prisoner  forms  a  class  by  himself,  ana  to  all  moral 
and  social  purposes  he  is  insulated.  The  novice  in  crime 
may  work  for  years  by  the  side  of  the  most  expert  felon, 
without  making  any  progre»s  in  the  mysteries  of  criminality. 
The  entire  separation  from  all  criminal  associates,  the 
sohriety  of  feelings  ooosequent  upon  tempennoe  and  labour, 
and  most  of  all.  the  sadnesa  or  aolltDde^  mast  ftequently 
make  serious  impressions.' 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  convicts  is  not  neglected : 
there  are  prayers  morninp;  and  evening.  The  only  book 
permitte<i  on  the  premiss  is  tii«  Bible,  a  copy  uf  which  iii 
placed  in  every  cell,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  prison  is  the 
only  person  with  whom  the  convicts  can  bold  unreserx'ed 
eommunioatioD. 

The  system  pursued  at  this  prison  appears  to  have  a 
favourable  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  convicts;.  The 
mortality  of  the  prison  in  Philadelphia  is  stated  to  \»'  in  thi- 
proportion  of  1  to  16J.  At  Newgate,  New  York,  the  deiilijs 
are  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1H|  In  the  penitentiary 
at  Wethenfield.  tlie  diisciphne  of  which  is  simdar  to 
that  of  the  prison  at  Auburn,  the  proportion  is  1  to  44  {, 
and  in  tbe  prison  at  Aubum  itself,  the  proportion  is  1 
to.'>6. 

Of  the  moral  effect  of  the  resulations.  u  e  may  judge  from 
the  fact,  that  while,  in  the  prisons  of  Pcnns) Ivunia.  1  con- 
vict out  of  every  6  has  been  recommitted,  and  in  the  state 
of  Maryland  the  commitments  are  as  numerous  as  1  in  7. 
the  proportion  of  relapsed  orimiitab  in  tbe  cells  at  Aubum 
is  not  ^ater  than  1  tn  19. 

<8tQait's  Three  Tean  in  North  Ameriea  ;  Hall's  TraveU 
in  North  Amm'  -a  .  F-p'Ti  rna<h>  to  the  French  Gwemment 
by  MM.  DeBeauiuuiii  aii  i  L>l>  Toqueville  on  the  Pmilm- 
ttary  ^item  of  (h/>  Untied  >  v) 

AUBUSSO'N,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  di-partraent  of 
Creuse,  about  twenty-three  miles  S.E.  from  Guerct,  the  capi- 
tal of  tbe  department.  It  ia  situated  oo  tbe  River  Creuse. 
and  in  tbe  midst  of  a  atnile  distriet  abonnding  with  granite 
mountains.  The  town  consists  of  a  single  .street,  bro«d  and 
well  built  The  manufacture  of  carjK'ts  is  the  j^reat  support 
of  Aubusson.  Those  ma<ie  in  the  royal  manufactory  are 
equal  to  tbe  carpets  of  Paris ;  and  there  are  many  other 
manufactories  of  tbe  same  article.  Thread  is  also  made 
bete.  Ibis  pbice  is  tbe  capital  ot  an  anondissement:  it 
baa  a  tiwatra^  an  agrteultural  society,  and  a  nttieery« 
ground  for  the  dcpartineBl.  The  populaliaiB  is  upwards 

of  4000. 

Till'  nrromlis.sement  of  ,\iihusson  contains  S60  s<|uaro 
biUee,  or  acres,  and  has  a  population  of  93,29ti  in- 


habitants.   (Malte-Brun ;  Balhi ;  Did,  Umvertel  de  ia 

AUBUSSO'N.  PIBRRE  D,  «««  born  in  1423  of  a 
noble  French  family,  descended  fton  the  old  Visooonti  of 

La  Marchc.  He  served  while  yet  very  young  in  the  imperiftl 
army  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  from  that  tini<> 
the  prcvri  il  i  i;  i  lea  of  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  tbnt  oi 
fighting  the  Mu.ssulmans,  who  then  threatened  to  ovcrpuwer 
Christian  Europe.  D' Aubusson,  having  returned  to  France, 
-was  presented  at  court  by  his  cousin  Jean  d  Aubusson, 
chumberlain  of  Charles  VI  I.,  and  became  a  favottritoof  tbe 
Dauphin,  afkmrarda  Louis  XL,  whom  be  aeoompanisd  in 
bis  expedition  to  Switzerland  in  1444.  aid  waa  present  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Jacob,  near  Basle.   After  some  years  be 
proceeded  to  Rhodes,  when  he  entered  the  order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.    He  obtained  a  commanilery,  luul  was 
dispatched  by  the  Grand  Master  with  a  mission  to  Fraurc, 
in  which  he  obtained  of  the  King  subsidies  of  money  to 
assiat  Rbodes»  wbieb  vaa  then  tbieatened  by  Mabomat  JL 
He  w«R  efterwtids  made  Orend  Prior,  and  was  inttusted 
with  the  care  of  T!ir   f  rtifications  of  Rhodes.    In  147fi,  on 
tlie  death  cf  the  tJr.ind  Maiiler  Oriiini,  D  Aubus.won  «as 
elected  to  succeed  him.    In  May,  1460,  a  large  Turkish 
army,  said  to  be  lOO.OOO  strong,  commanded  by  a  Greek 
renegado  of  the  family  of  PalwHOgi,  landed  on  the  istaod. 
and  soon  after  invaated  tbe  town.  The  grsataat  brsraijr 
was  displayed  on  both  aidea.  The  IVirks  made  tbe  flm 
-I  snult  un  the  9th  of  June,  but  were  repulsed     Pn'rml  -  . 
tiien  renewed  the  cannonade  with  increased  vij^uur,  ui.lil  h'' 
had  levelled  the  greater  part  i  t         fortilications  to  the 
ground.    The  Turks  made  a  general  a.ssault  on  the  27th  uf 
July.    In  their  furious  onset  they  swept  away  tbe  defamdaia 
on  the  principal  breach.  Seven  Turkish  standards  were 
already  planted  en  tbe  rampart,  and  the  Tttiha  wefa  pBuring 
into  the  town,  when  D'AuVmsson,  attended  by  a  chosen 
band  of  French  knights,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  after  a 
desi)eratc  contest,  in  which  he  received  fivt    .ojuJs,  the 
Turks  were  driven  out  of  the  breach,  and  were  pursuiKl  by 
the  knights  and  the  Rhodians  towards  their  camp.  Being 
panic-etouck,  tbe  invaders  withdrew  to  their  vesaela  in  s^le 
of  die  lemonstranoes  of  PalaBobgu8,and  they  aoon  after  aailsd 
away  from  the  island.   This,  whkh  was  the  fliat  siege  of 
Rhodes,  lasted  eighty-nine  days ;  the  Turks  lost  9000  killed, 
an'l  earned  away,  it  is  said,  1 5,000  wounded.   Mahomet  II. 
wa-s  greatly  irritated  at  the  failure  of  tbe  expedilwn ;  he 
dismissed  and  banished  PaliDologus,  and  was  preparing  to 
renew  the  attack  in  parson,  when  he  died  in  a  small  town 
of  Bithvnia,  in  Mayi  1481.   The  Turkish  succession  was 
disputetl  between  bis  two  sons,  Bajazet  and  Zisim ;  and 
the  latter  being  worsted  in  fight,  took  refuge  at  Rhodes, 
wlieri'  D'Aubu>son  received  him  with  t;re;it  honour,  and  afler- 
wurds  sent  bim  for  safety  to  Bourgneuf,  a  coiumnnder)  of 
the  Onler  in  France.  Bajaitet  made  peace  with  the  Knii:bts, 
and  agreed  to  pay  a  yearlv  sum  for  hift  brother  a  raatnte- 
nance.    Pope  Innocent  Vtll.  demanded  that  Zisim  should 
be  intrusted  to  bis  jguardianship ;  and  D' Aubusson  being 
obliged  1o  comply,  though  unwillingly,  the  Tnikisb  prince 
went  to  Rome  m  U^h,  where  he  was  treated  with  all 
attention.    D' Aubusson,  in  reward  for  his  compliance,  was 
mode  a  Cardinal.    About  this  time  a  great  crusade  wbn 
pn>jectod  by  the  Christian  princes  against  Bajazet.  and  D  Au- 
busson was  proposed  as  commander  of  the  expedition ;  but 
the  ambition  of  Charles  VIII.  of  Fraaoa*  wbo  looked  to  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  the  jealousy  of  the  odier  Miiv«reign», 
and  the  tergiversations  of  Alexander  VI..  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Innwent  on  the  Papal  chair,  frustrated  the  de»ign. 
Charles  V'lll.,  on  his  pas)»agc  tliroui:h    Rome  in  N9S, 
demanded  of  the  Pope  the  person  of  Zizim.  which  Alex- 
ander dared  not  refuse  him  at  the  time.    Soon  after,  how 
ever*  while  Cbarlea  was  at  Naples,  Zisim  died  suddenly 
at  Rome,  some  sey  in  consequence  of  irregularitiea,  others 
from  poison  given  him  by  order  of  Alexander  VI. :  this 
charge,  however,  has  not  been  substantiaied. 

D'.\ubus-son  was  deeplv  criec  l  a;  all  the  scaudals  of 
that  epoch,  and  at  tbe  wurs  which  Christians  wag<-tl  against 
Christians,  instead  of  turning  their  arms  acaiti^t  the  Mus- 
sulmans. He  fell  into  a  deep  melaochiSy,  and  died  at 
Rhodes  in  July.  ISftS,  aged  eighty.  He  waa  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  Grand  ^Tasters  of  his  Order.  There  is  a 
narrative  in  LtUici  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  which  is  attn- 
l  uicd  to  D  Auiuisson.  in  the  collection  D''  ^'cnptimhut 
Germanics.  Frankfort,  1602.    Gulielmus  l^aorsinus  has 
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vnttcn  aiio  an  aooount  of  Uie  siege,  printed  at  Ulm. 
1496.  VaOm  BoulMNin  hai  writtaD  a.  life  of  Pkne  ITAu- 
baaaoa. 

AUCH.  a  et^  in  Fmioe,  the  capital  of  the  denartintint 
of  Gets,  479  muM  from  Pari*,  through  Orleauft.  LiiDogaa. 
aad  TouIoum;  hat  only  410  through  Perigueiuc  and 
Afcn. 

Auch  is  a  very  antipnt  town,  and  Ucars,  under  a  somewhat 
altered  form,  the  name  of  Uil- Ausci,  a  people  who  inhabite'i 
the  dUtrict  round  it  in  ttie  tiiae  of  Csskr, atid  were  suLdued 
hf  Ins  lieutenant,  P.  Cru&!>u».  In  the  fourth  century,  it 
in  wrifitiaalifml  histocy  aa  Um  SM  of  M  wehhii^» 
vboae  TO<««aMM  ratnined  tin  u*  Ant  Frandi  nm^^ 
title  of  Primate  of  Aquitaine.  The  town  is  built  in  the 
form  ot  an  antuhiiiieatre,  and  pro.-<'iits  a  very  picturesque 
appearance.  The  Ri\er  Gi  rs.  a  tributary  of  the  Garonne, 
flow:}  through  it,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts,  called  tlic 
Upper  and  Lower  Tovn :  a  flight  of  two  hundred  steps 
IbrmB  «iin  of  tbe  communicatioaa  iMlvflMi  th«M  |«rta.  Tbe 
sliwU  an  na?n>w  and  enohed,  boi  wdl  pawd.  There  is  a 
fine  placf  (square)  at  the  hi>jhe>t  part  of  the  town,  temii 
nated  on  the  west  by  a  nharinini;  promenade,  fmm  which  is  j 
a  view  of  the  Pyri-nees.  The  foundation  of  ilie  cathedral, 
vhkh  is  very  antient,  has  been  ascribed  to  Clovis.  It  is 
adauEcd  fi^r  the  elevation  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  the  beauty 
of  dM  painted  windowa.  A  modem  portal  added  to  it.  in 
vhidi  the  Corinildan  and  Compoaite  ordera  are  united, 
assorts  ill  with  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  build inir. 
The  palace  of  the  archbishop  adjoins  the  cathedral,  and 
from  Its  t>  rrjr  1  commands  some  fine  prospoctN. 

Then-  are  in  tbe  town  a  large  bo&pital,  a  considerable 
library-,  a  college  (or  high  schodj,  an  agricultural  aooiety.  a 
drawii»  academy,  and  a  theatre.  A  statue  has  been  eneted 

10  M.  a  Etignv,  an  indifidual  to  whom  the  lewa  ovw  much 
ef  its  •mbeuiahment*  eqwdaUy  the  promeaade  alnodv 
mentioned. 

The  trado  of  .Ari :  !i  I.  rliiefly  in  the  produce  of  the  iieij;h- 
Wanng  dislrkt— wine,  wo<jl.  pens,  and  bon  Chritien  peurs, 
the  excellence  of  which  kist  is  generally  adroittetl.  Some 
mannfecturae  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffii,  leather*  and  bate 
■re  eorried  on.  Tbe  ooontiir  nond  produces  a  little  com, 
aad  Mae  wine  and  brandy,  but  is  chiefly  famous  for  it>i 
frttita.  A  turquoise  mine  was  worked  near  this  city  a  i'v  w 
Jeam  since.  The  population  in  1H2C  wns  nearly  H.ihU);  \ 
vhen  Martiniere  publuhed  his  Gratid  Dictionnaire,  tbe 
fiopulatioa  was  estimated  at  3000. 

Auch  is  the  seat  of  an  archbiabop,  whose  own  diocese 
«aiuists  of  the  department  of  Qiera.  His  suffragans  are  tbe 
Kibops  of  Aire,  Tarbes.  and  Bayonne.  Before  the  re\-ulu- 
lion  he  had  ten  suffragan  bisnisps.  It  was  formerly  re- 
garded as  th   I  apital  of  Gascogne,  or  Gascuny. 

Tbe  arrur>ditt^>nient  of  Auch  contains  64U  square  miles, 
O'.1t6.6u0  acre>i:  an<l  u  population  of  56»0M  mbabitant». 
(Maite-Brun ;  Diet,  de  ta  J^hmce.  &c) 

AUCHE'NIA.  in  zoology,  a  genua  of  rttmiaating  mam- 
■lala.  J^oe  Laka.I 

AUCHTERARDER,  a  village  in  Perthshire,  which 
on«  e  .1  ro>al  burgh,  and  enjoyed  the  elective  franchise. 

11  coiutiitt^  of  one  street,  about  a  mile  long,  on  liie  rotul 
&t)m  Perth  to  Glasgow;  and  is  .'t^:^  miles  north-west  of 
Kdinburgh.  It  has  five  fairs  in  the  year;  and  tbe  linen 
manufiicture  is  carried  on.  There  is  a  soceder'a  meeting- 
hooae.  The  population  of  the  parish,  which  is  about  5  miles 
loajr  and  as  many  broad,  was.  in  18.11, 3182.  Stone  fit  for 
hiiil  liuL' and  a  peculiar  kind  of  thin  grey  slate  are  quar- 
ncJ.  The  pMri>h  is  in  tbe  presbytery  of  Auchter-irder  nnd 
the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stilling.  .Vuchterarder  was  burnt 
by  order  oS  the  Pretender  during  the  rebellion  in  1715-16 : 
aad  the  inbabitanu  were  exposed  to  die  rifonr  af  ttte  cold 
in  die  middle  of  winter.  Military  reaaona  warn  nrsed  in 
exenaefiw  tbehovlMritv;  and  whan  the  Phitender  llad  ftom 
Perth  he  left  a  earn  of  money  10  be  diatributad  among  the 
sufferers. 

There  are  some  vestipcs  of  Roman  encampments  in  the 
parish :  also  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  said  to  have  been  a 
hunting-seat  of  Makuln^  Cai.iuore ,  anduf  achapcl,  formerly 
tbe  pariah  church.  Many  of  tbo,  inhabitants  of  Auchter- 
aider  lelain  borial-plaees  in  the  grave-yard  attached  to 
the  last 

The  \illage  of  Auchterarder  is  much  inconvenienced  by 
the  W.1IU  of  water.  (Sir  John  SuMdair's  St<ai§Heal  Afeount 
^  SciMand.i 


AUCIITERMUCHTY,  a  royal  hur^ih  m  the  county  o. 
Fife,  in  Scotland,  inrnrporatrd  by  .James  of  Scalland 
and  governed  by  three  liuilhes  and  fifteen  councillors,  li 
ha.s  no  share  in  parliaiueaUry  representation.  Thopopnla- 
tioo  of  the  parish  amounted  in  1831  to  3SS5  pemaaa*  who 
are  partly  engaged  in  manalbetuiing  brown  luen.  There 
are  four  fairs  in  tbe  year,  which  are  numerously  attended. 
Freestone  is»  abundant  m  the  parish.  The  church  wos  re- 
built, in  a  substantial  manner,  in  1780.  The  parish  is  in 
the  presbytery  of  Cupar  and  Synod  of  Fife.  Auebtermucbty 
i:i  distant  about  9  milea  west  from  Gupar,  and  4  north  by 
west  fireni  Falkland.   

AUCKLAND,  8T.  ANORVW,  an  eirtensive  pamehial 

chapelry  in  Darlin^^ton  Ward,  in  the  county  of  wurham. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Ac,  or  At«-  (oak),  ;ind 
the  word  land  ;  and  in  did  wnlinirs  is  repelled  Akrlanri. 
Aucland,  Aclent,  Acclat,  and  Acle.  The  pai'sh  conuiu.'* 
twet)ly->even  sulidi\ isiuns ;  township*,  chapelries,  &c.,  of 
whieb  only  one  ealla  for  particular  notice,  via.  Bishop's 
Aueklond.  Bcnne  o^ers  may  be  here  mentioacd.  Bin- 
'I  'Ster  is  the  >ite  of  a  Roman  station— Vino\ium.  or 
Binyvium.  The  station  is  du  ele\a:(»d  eround.  nciirly 
eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Wear,  which  washes 
the  base  of  the  hiii  on  the  west.  Various  Roman  anti- 
quitiaa  have  been  discovered  here :  coins,  fragments  of 
pottieiy,  seals.  &e.  At  Tbickley  was  born  Colonel  John 
litbnme,  who  oeeupiea  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history 
of  (  harles  T.   Eldon  giveo  the  title  of  Barl  to  the  hte  Lord 

Chancellur  Kldon. 

Tbe  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Auckland  contains  45, 170  acres 
(=  71  square  miles),  and  had,  in  1831,  a  total  population 
of  IJ, 137  inhabitants.  The  nver  Wear  passes  through  it, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  stately  stone  bridge,  called  Newton 
Capp  Bridge,  of  two  elliptieal  arehes,  according  to  wnne 
authorities  (Hutcliinson.  Hittory  <\f  Durham) ;  or  of  one 
circular  and  one  pointed  orch,  according  to  others  (Beauties 
"/  Ku<iland  and  fVales).  The  height  of  the  bridj^e  above 
the  river,  and  the  span  of  the  arches  (91  feet  for  ouo  arch, 
and  101  feet  fur  the  other),  are  considerable  Ibrdie  time  of 
its  erection,  which  was  about  the  year  1390. 

Tbechurrh  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Oaunless,  a  stream 
which,  running  through  the  parish,  Joins  the  Wear  near 
Bishop's  Auckland.  It  in  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  has  a 
to'.ver  at  the  western  end.  It  ^v  i-  r  i'!r.:i  ite  in  early  tinie>, 
before  the  tin^e  of  Antony  Heck,  or  Beke,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  is  commonly  reputed  to  have  renderca  it  colle- 
giate in  1292.  TbM>  college,  as  appointed  by  Biithop  Beck, 
consisted  of  a  dean  and  an  unascertained  number  of  pre- 
bendaries or  canons.  Tliis  church,  on  the  dissolution  which 
took  place  in  the  1st  of  Edw.  VI.  a.d.  154  7,  wns  greatly 
reduced,  be  in  )^  left  neither  as  a  rectory  nor  vicarage,  hut  as 
a  curacy  only,  wluch  it  continues  still  to  be.  It  is  in  the 
archdcaconr)-  and  diocese  of  Durham,  and  the  bishop  is  the 
patron.  (Hutchinson's  Hitt.  of  the  County  qf  Durham; 
Ueautiei  ^England  and  Wales.) 

AUCKLAND.  BISHOP  S.  a  maiket-tovn  and  town- 
ship in  the  parochial  chapelr\  of  St.  Andrew  Auekland, 

8i  miles  N.N.W.  fitom  Lonaon»  and  10  miles  8.W.  flmm 
Durham. 

It  is  situated  on  un  eminence,  boiinde<l  on  the  north  by 
the  river  Wear,  and  on  the  ea«t  by  the  Uttle  biream.  the 
Gauniess.  wbidi  iUls  into  the  Wear  near  the  town.  It  is 
on  the  old  Roman  road,  Watlina-atiaet  The  eminence  on 
which  it  is  built  is  nearly  140  met  above  tbe  level  of  the 
plain  lielow,  and  the  descent  is  i^ccupii  d  i  Viefly  by  gardens, 
which,  from  their  stec])  declivity,  ma^  be  termed  lianging 
gardens.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  there  is  a  spacious 
square  market-place.  A  trrammar-school  was  founded  hertf 
by  King  James  I.  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  at  the 
petition  of  Dame  Anne  Sagpfte  of  the  city  of  £^rbam.  by 
whom  the  school  was  endowed  with  an  income  of  lOf.  an- 
nualh  .  The  school  sccma  to  have  been  ftirther  endnwcd  by 
Bishop  Nedc ;  and  it  aiipean*  also  that  the  old  chajH-l  was 
appropriated  to  its  use  by  Bishnp  Morton.  The  former  of 
these  prelates  held  the  see  of  Durham  fmm  1617  to  1627. 
and  the  latter  from  1632  till  the  dissolution  of  the  see  ia 
the  time  nf  the  Commonwealth.  In  tbe  course  of  tbe  last 
century  the  chapel  was  rebuilt  by  sobeeription.  and  divine 
service  restored.  The  school  is  now  taught  in  apartments 
on  tho  ground-tioor.  There  is  a  school  for  20  boys,  founded 
by  a  Mr.  Walton ;  aKo  one  on  Dr.  Bell  s  system,  for  -Jiic. 
boys;  and  a  school  of  indusUy  for  girhi.    The  la-st  tw*, 
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institutions  seem  to  *>wi:  their  ur^jiin  cliictty  to  the  lilieraJity 
of  the  late  bishop,  Shuto  Bamngtun.  There  is  an  altus- 
hou&c,  founded  by  Bishop  Cosins,  who  came  tu  the  see  on 
tlie  restoration  of  Cluirlei  IL  The  market  u  on  Thursday. 
Two  uiiiieiit  fain,  on  Amnsioii  Day  and  Corpus  Christi 
Day»  have  been  given  up:  but  Ikirs  of  recent  orisin  are, 
wcording  to  »uiue  account*,  held  in  the  months  or  March 
Htul  October.  Smdb  mnatiiH  and  other  oottoa  goods  aie 
luado  here. 

The  town  derives  its  designation  of  Bishop's  Auckland 
from  the  residence  of  the  bithopa  4^  Durham.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  chosen  as  an  epiaoopaf  reludcnco  bv  Bishop  Antony 
Beck,  nMDtioiwd  in  the  preceding  article,  who  is  also  said  to 
have  built  a  ensile  hero  in  a  very  magnificent  style :  but  there 
arc  111)  rcmiuiis  nj'  it  lufl.  The  present  palace,  which  has  lost 
all  tiic  iiiipcanim  u  iif  ii  cii^tle,  and  is  an  irregular  pile  rather 
resembling  a  n)a;;n;!li:i  iu  .itibt  y,  lies  at  the  N  E.  end  of  the 
town.  The  entrance  to  it  from  the  town  is  through  a  new 
Qotbic  gateway  and  screen,  extending  310  feet.  The  palace- 
ehapel,  which  wasbuiltby  BishopCoRins.is  a  very  fine  edifice, 
with  lofty  piers  and  arcbe«  of  tne  early  English  character. 
It  is  S-l  iecl  m  leiigtli  ami  4S  Lru.nl,  This  c-lm|K'l  has  lieeii 
ri  ii;iuo<l  Lit  \  ariou.s  Utiles.  Th«  waidawi  of  the  ai.-k'S  are  iu 
clc(  nr  ucd  style;  and  the  cast  window  is  very  fine.  The 
altar-piece  is  a  painting  of  the  resurrection,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Bisbop  Cosins  lies  buried  under  the  floor.  A 
plain  atone,  with  m  modest  epitaph,  points  out  the  spot. 
There  is  a  handaome  nonament,  by  Nollekens,  to  tiie  me- 
mory of  Bishop  Trevor,  who  died  in  1771.  The  palace  con- 
tains some  good  paintings:  among  them  are  fuH-lcnglh 
paintings,  by  Ribera  (olhorwisL-  Spagnoletto),  of  Jacob  and 
tlie  twelve  potriatcbs,  and  a  picture  of  the  Coniaro  family, 
by  Titian.  There  is  also  a  portrait  of  T)(  ho  Bruh^,  the 
Daaishaitnnomer.  Tbeperk  (tbrougliwUch  the  Gaunlcss 
flowi)  ia  very  extensiTe.  meluding  800  acres,  and  (he  part 
near  the  house  is  laid  out  so  as  to  command  a  great  variety 
of  nrospeft.    A  btoue  bridge  crosses  the  Gaunless. 

Tiie  Li)is<:oi>al  palace  was  grunted,  on  the  overthrow  of 
Charles  I.  and  his  party,  and  the  suppression  of  the  see,  to 
8ir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  who  determined  tu  make  it  his  resi- 
dence. U«  pulled  dawn  almost  all  the  buildings  which  kt 
fbund  tbenj,  and  out  of  tlleir  ruins  erected  a  tnagnificent 
liuuv.  Oil  tlie  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  bishops  came 
:i;.'aia  iiU  )  i>LS^('.-,i.ion  ;  but  Bishop  Cosins  declined  to  occupy 
the  hoiise  built  by  Sir  Arthur,  on  the  {iruuml  iliat  Iu-  bad 
ui^ed  in  building  it  the  stone  of  the  aiitient  chapel.  He 
accordingly  pulled  it  down,  and  restoring  the  stone  to  its 
oriswal  destioation,  built  the  present  chapel. 

(Hutehinion's  ffitt.  of  the  County  of  Durham ;  Beauties 

Ensftmil  nnj  Wule\,  S:e.> 

AUCfTlON,  J.  iuuiL-mI  empluuil  f i  r  ilu-  sale  of  Minou^ 
descriptions  of  proper!) .  This  p:u<'liec  oriiiinated  with  l!ie 
Homans,  who  f;ave  it  the  descriptive  namw  of  auctio,  an 
increase,  bei  ause  the  property  was  sold  to  htm  who  would 
offer  must  for  iu  la  mora  modern  times,  a  different  method 
of  sale  baa  been  sometimes  adopted,  to  which  the  name  of 
auction  is  equally,  althouj^'li  imt  ^<u  correctly,  applied.  This 
latter  method,  which  is  <  uUeil  u  Dutch  auction,  thus  indi- 
cating the  local  origin  of  the  practice,  consists  in  llie 
public  utTer  of  property  at  a  price  beyond  its  value,  and 
then  Kradually  lowering  OT  OUDinishing  that  price  until 
some  one  ^raoag  the  oompeny  couseots  to  beoonie  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  first-described  mode  of  sale  by  auction  was  eilaMi?lied 
the  Romans  for  the  disposal  of  military  .sjJoiK.  and  was 
ciiiidueted  sub  hastA.  that  is  under  u  spear,  which  wa^  >tiick 
into  the  ground  upon  the  occasion.  This  expression  was 
ooatiiiued,  and  sales  were  declared  to  be  conducted  hastd 
long  alter  the  spear  was  dispensed  with.  In  the  same 
manuMr.  a  oompny  is  in  the  present  day  invited  to  a  *  sale 
y  the  candle,"  or  •  by  the  inch  of  candle,"  with  as  little 
regard  to  actual  practice.  The  ori);in  of  this  expiession 
ar  i-e  fruiii  thi-  einpluy  tiient  of  candles  as  the  mean>  of 
niea.sui  iiig  uuic,  a  being  declared  that  no  one  lot  of  goods 
should  continue  to  be  offered  to  the  biddings  of  tlie  oom|Mny 
for  a  longer  time  than  would  sutQce  hi  the  burning  of 
one  inch  of  candle ;  as  aooa  as  tbb  nide  kind  of  measure 
bad  wasted  to  that  extent*  the  the<i  highest  Udder  was 
declared  to  be  the  purchaser. 

It  is  a  cuiuuioii  rule  in  law  that  no  coiUr.icl  is  bindini^ 
without  the  assent  of  both  parties.  In  sales  by  auction,  the 
axsent  of  the  bujer  is  given  bj  meens  of  hie  bidding. 


while  the  assent  of  the  seller  is  signified  by  the  fiill  of  a 
hanmier;  aiul  until  this  devlaralioti  hiLS  been  made,  the 
iiULnrlint;  purohascr  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  hi.s  ludditig. 

It  IS  a  common  practice  for  the  owner  of  property  offered 
for  sale  by  auction  to  reserve  to  himself  the  privilege  of 
bidding,  and,  as  it  is  termed,  baying  in  his  goods,  if  the 
price  omred  by  others  shonld  not  suit  bis  eonventenoe.  This 
praetieo  was  hclfl  by  the  civd  law  to  be  itle^rul,  and  even  to 
partake  of  the  niituro  of  a  fraud:  and  ho  lately  as  the  time 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  private  biddiiigd  at  auctions  were  so 
considered.  In  tlie  pre;>ent  day,  however,  they  are  not  onlv 
allowed  by  the  law,  but  the  legislature  has  So  for  rccogniiei 
the  propriety  of  the  praotioe,  that  in  cases  where  the  pro- 
perty has  bMn  bougnt  in  eifliar  W  the  proprietor  or  his 
declared  agent,  wlu>  is  in  genonl  tlie  anetioD«or,  bo  anelion 
duty  is  chargeable. 

It  has  been  laid  down,  that  the  buyer  of  ^'oods  at  an 
auction  cannot  be  held  to  the  performance  of  Ins  contract, 
in  cases  where  be  was  tfcw  only  fond  jMr  bidder  at  the 
sale,  and  where  ralifiiB  netiee  was  not  given  of  the  inteiUioB 
of  the  owner  of  (be  goods  (o  bid,  even  ttioogb  bis  agent  Wtt 
authorized  tobid  only  to  a  certain  sum.  This  rule  is  intended 
to  act  as  a  protection  to  the  jiublic  ucuinbt  the  practice  com- 
monly resorted  to  by  disremitable  auctioneers,  of  employing 
persons  to  make  mock  bidaings  with  the  view  of  raising  the 
price  by  their  apparent  competition:  the  persons  thus 
employed  am  mmIV  called  pufin.  In  many  lane  towns, 
ana  more  espeeuny  in  London,  nanv  jpertons  mals  a  trade 
of  holding  auctions  of  inferior  and  ill-made  jfoods  ;  persons 
called  barkers  are  j,'enerally  plact^  by  them  at  the  door 
inviting  stranj^ers  to  enter,  and  puffers  arc  always  employed, 
who  bid  more  for  the  articles  than  they  are  worth,  and  thus 
entice  the  unwary.  Many  ineffectual  attempts  hnw  been 
made  to  put  a  stop  to  these  ptactioes. 

The  anetioneer  is  oonaldered  tiie  agent  of  %oth  partim, 
vendors  and  purchasers.  In  the  language  of  the  ji.d^jes  in 
a  late  case,  '  a  bidder,  by  his  silence  when  the  iiauiiiier  fulls, 
confers  an  authority  on  the  auctioneer  to  execute  the  con 
tract  on  his  behalf.'  He  can  therefore  bind  the  parties  by 
bis  signature  according  to  the  requisition  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  which  renden  it  neooMaty  ia  contracts  of  sale  ol 
'lands  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning  them,'  and  of 
ffoi.ds  above  the  value  of  10/.,  that  some  'note  or  memo- 
randum should  lie  signed  by  the  parties  or  their  airents 
lawfully  autlionzed."  Ant!  .such  siginture  is  mnv  held  suf- 
tictent  even  in  an  action  brouuht  by  the  auctioneer  against 
the  vendor  in  bis  Own  name.  It  has  been  doubted  therefoie, 
whether  a  bidder  may  not  tetraet  iin  cases  within  the  statntc) 
at  any  time  befbre  tM  aetual  written  entry.  The  anetioneer 
also  stands  in  the  situation  of  a  .stalielndder  of  the  deposited 
part  of  tiie  ])uu:linsc-money,  wliiLli  he  is  not  at  Ulierty  to 
part  with  till  tlie  .s.ile  I  ns  iieen  carried  intocffect;  and  he 
cannot,  at  least  alter  notice,  discharge  himself  by  paying 
over  the  amount  to  the  vendor.  From  this  peculiarity  of 
his  poeition  it  results  that  be  is  now  (as  aetUod  by  a 
very  late  deeidoo)  not  held  liable  Ibr  any  interest  on.  or 
advantage  which  he  may  make  from  ihr-  r  oru  v  in  hu 
hands.  In  this  respect  his  situation  diUers  Iroiu  Uiat  of  a 
mere  a<.'ent.  arirl  also  from  that  of  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties (the  vendor),  from  whom  '  interest  is  recoverable  in  the 
nature  of  damages  fur  a  breach  of  the  original  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  vendor,  by  whoae  failure  to  make  a  good  title  the 
vendee  has  for  a  time  lost  the  use  of  his  money.'—  (Me, 
Justice  .Tarnes  Parke.)  An  auctioneer  (like  any  othiT 
a;.'eiit  and  trustee  concerned  in  the  sale  of  property)  i.s  t.  r- 
bidden  to  buy  on  Ins  own  account.  And  wbcrv  he  m 
without  disclosing  the  name  of  bis  principal,  an  action 
win  lie  against  himself  tut  damages  on  the  bneeh  of  con* 
tnoL 

The  conditions  of  sale  eonstltnle  the  terms  of  (he  bargain. 

and  1  liiiha^er.-.  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  them.  The  late 
l>onl  lilleiiboruugh  said,  that  '  a  little  iiiori;  fairness  on 
the  part  of  auctioneers  in  fraining  particulars  would  avoid 
many  inconvcnionces.  There  is  always  either  a  suppression 
of  the  fuir  description  of  the  premises,  or  something  stated 
which  does  not  belong  to  them;  and  in  favour  of  justice, 
eonsidering  bow  little  Knowledge  the  parties  have  of  the 
thing  sold,  much  more  particularity  and  fairness  mi^ht  be 
expected."  The  conditions  usually  contain  a  pruviMoii  ili  it 
'  any  eiror  or  mis-statement  >ball  nut  vitiate  the  >alc,  but 
that  au  aliuwaDce  shall  be  made  for  it  in  the  purchase- 
money.*   But  this  einuse  is  held  only  to  guoia  tguinit 
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mintMitioMl  erron,  and  not  to  enmpel  a  paivhaaer  to  oooi- 
the  contnot  if  ho  bM  bam  da^gnewr  mMed. 
The  duties  leried  upon  <mds  told  bymtbH*  HMiMMtMl 

charged  aroording  Ui  any  uniform  scale.  Sheep's  wool  of 
Briliah  growth  mUl  Tor  the  benefit  of  the  srowera,  or  of 
pieniorn  who  have  purchastvl  directly  froiu  the  grower",  ii 
•abject  to  an  aoction'-dut?  of  twopenoe  I'ar  every  twenty 
shilhngs  of  the  purchase-money.  Freehold,  copyhold,  or 
IweboiA  eaftos,  whether  in  kind  or  buildings ;  shares  in 
4m  joial  ilaelt  ef  eorponite  or  obartend  companies ;  rever- 
mautj  interest  in  any  of  the  public  ftmde ;  and  ships  or 
«Bnel«. — are  liable  to  pay  sevenpence  Ibr  every  twenty 
?hinin  _'>  ■    111  111  fu-iiiiure,  picture-;,   Ifnuks,  and  ihe 

like  kmils  of  pcntonal  property,  ar«  nude  to  pay  one  abii- 
lin^  for  every  twenty  sfaillinf^s  of  the  purebase-money. 
Many  exceptions  have  been  made  by  the  lei^slatura  when 
impoaing  these  duties.  *  Piece  goods,  wove  or  hbricated  in 
this  kingdom,  which  shall  be  told  Mitin  in  the  piece  or 
quantity.  a«  talua  fh>ra  tb«  lodm,  md  inbHa  of  thepriee  of 
twenty  jmundsaadmpwMidik'  wt  MMMpltd  from  W  fmj- 
inwnt  of  duty. 

Thr  produce  of  the  whale  and  seid  fisheries  onjoys  an 
equal  exemption,  as  well  as  elephants'  teeth,  paliu-uil,  drugs, 
and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  dyers:  also  mahogany 
tmi  other  «oods  used  by  cabinet-makers,  and  all  goods 
inported  hf  way  o^erehandiae  tma  any  British  colony  in 
Ainv'rifO,  t^e  same  Ix'int;  of  the  jfrowth,  prfHluce,  or  iiianu- 
fcrtiire  of  nuch  colony,  and  *ol<l  h\-  the  ornnnal  importer 
within  twelve  month*  from  the  time  of  mj])ortation.  Neither 
i»  any  duty  rhar^able  upon  property  sold  by  order  of  the 
<<oiirt«  of  Chancery  ur  Exchequer;  nor  OB  ttny  sale  made 
lytbojBswtlnifoarHwdaotta  Bay€}anv«nj;  aor  byordat 
ofHie  CVfnnnfHrimera  of  Cuatoina,  Ixcna,  or  otter  govem- 
m-'nt  ]iour(\s  of  rommissionen*.  In  liko  manner,  sales  made 
'■iv  the  sherifl"  f<>r  tho  benefit  of  creditor*  in  exapution  of 
iiMl27ni-nt,  and  bankrupts'  efTect*  sold  by  ast*nrnees,  are  not 
beld  liable  to  the  payment  of  auction-duly ;  which  last 
■yasiaa  of  exemptiona  are  mad*  upOB  tba  (mnciple  of  not 
aggmmKinf  tfafllr  kisses  to  innoeetttanliBiatau  Forthaaame 
Raaon,  gooda  damaged  by  fire,  or  meebed  or  stranded, 
which  ire  *old  for  the  benefit  of  insurers,  arc  not  ^hnrrred 
with  duty.  Wood,  iwppice,  the  produce  ol  uuues  or  quames, 
rattle,  com.  stock  or  produce  of  land,  may  bo  sold  by  auction 
free  vt  duty  while  they  continue  on  the  lands  producing  the 

In  eaae  tlia  aale  of  an  estate  be  daebiad  void,  tbraagh 
MbeteftMe,  the  duty  that  baa  batB  paid  may  be  akittad 
^zi'^n  within  three  montta  after  iba  vma  vh«ifbad«ftct 

\\ri*  dincovered. 

Thr  value  of  goods  subject  to  dutv  which  have  been  sold 
by  auction,  and  ue  net  revenue  derived  from  the  same  in 
caeb  of  tho  last  Ian  years,  aie  aa  lUlow 


Amauot  of  gooiU  nld. 

KevrDue. 

18S4 

18«S 

10.148471 

3te.83S 

1826 

7,193.ft5r) 

'21  7,' ,^5 

1887 

8.115, 278 

274,;  79 

182g 

7,5  71.214 

273,563 

1839 

7.226,»76 

251,662 

1 830 

6,398,159 

2-^4,854 

1831 

M2fi.481 

<18»«84 

183S 

C.fS3,7S8 

117,236 

1813 

6,B57,39R 

240.R45 

AUCTIONEER,  a  penon  whose  profe«»inn  or  business 
it  ta  to  eoodnel  lalaa  by  auetion.  It  is  his  duty,  previously 
to  tbe  ecBBWanccroent  of  every  sale,  to  Mate  the  aonditiona 
ander  whUik  the  property  is  offered ;  to  raoeive  and  to  notify 
respwtivc  hiddings,  and  to  declare  the  termination  of 
the  sale .  fbr  this  panose,  he  commonly  makes  u»e  of 
1  hammer,  «poB  iM  nUing  of  vUdi  Iha  Mddingia  are 
elosed. 

Tbe  lav  1kN>  tiurt  an  auctioneer  is  authorijted  by  the 
Itefaaat  biddv  or  pnadbaaar  to  aign  for  bim  tbe  eootract  of 
ssfe,  and  that  hia  writing  down  w  bia  book  the  name  of 
imch  purchaser,  shall  be  snffleient  to  bind  the  latttr  to  the 
purchase.  proTid(*d  no  objectwn  be  made  by  him  previous  to 
soch  entrv  Tbr  Unv  nlso  recognises  the  ris»ht  of  an  aiif - 
tiBoear  to  act  as  tbe  agent  of  persons  wishing  to  purchase, 
i^a  nmf  intrust  him  to  make  biddings  for  them.  The 
attfcaatr  tlwa  faatog  the  agant  of  both  patties,  hia  aignaime 

Ik*  b«vw*B  name  In  tile  caitalaMatowUdi  the  eoaditk«a 
«f  aala  aiw  wnaMad,  eppoaite  t»  nekt  fwebaaad.  togallMr 


wttb  Ae  price  im,  has  been  considered  a  sulBcient  note  o 
nwwaranduBa  in  writing  of  tbe  baigain  within  the  Statute 
ofFnoda;  Inrt  where  tbe  eimditiona  of  aala  aninat  annexed 

to  the  cata1o{;ue,  nor  expressly  referred  to  by  it,  the  siff- 
nature  of  the  l>uyer'«  uauiu  in  the  catalogue  is  not  u  cum- 
plianoe  with  the  statute. 

Every  peravti  acting  as  an  auctione*^  in  Uie  United 
Kingdom  is  required  to  take  oat  a  lioenae,  wnich  must  be 
raaewed  on  the  5th  of  July  in  every  year,  and  fiv  thia  liceue 
tbe  diarge  of  five  pounda  ia  annualiy  made.  He  mtiat  also 
enter  into  a  bond  with  sufficient  sureties  to  deliver  to  the 
officers  of  excise,  within  a  certain  period,  a  true  and  par- 
t)i'ular  account  of  every  sale  lielil  \ty  him,  and  to  pay  the 
amuuut  of  auctu>u-duty  accruiiti;  tliereon.  For  this  pur- 
pose, twenty-eight  days  are  allowed,  within  the  limitA  of 
tbe  chief  o&ce  of  excise  in  London,  and  nix  weeks  beyond 
those  Umita. 

An  auctioneer  intending  to  hold  a  sale  within  tho  limits 
of  the  chief  office  of  exeiie  in  London  must  give  two  days' 
l*)tice  tbcre  if  at  the  said  oflice.  If  the  sale  is  tn  he  ln-M 
beyotid  thoi>e  limiljt,  three  days  notice  mua  be  gi\eii  to  the 
collector  of  excise,  at  the  nearest  excise-office.  This  uoiu  c 
must  be  in  writing,  and  aigned  by  the  auctioneer,  and  must 
specify  the  partiottlar  daj  wben  aueh  sale  is  to  he  held.  It 
is  further  obligatory  upon  bin  to  deUvec  in  a  written  or 
printed  catalogue,  likewise  attaated  by  his  signature,  or  by 
that  of  his  authori/cd  clerk,  enumerating  every  lot  and 
article  intended  to  bu  oflered  at  such  auction.  He  is  liable 
by  law  for  the  amount  ol  the  aiu  tion-duty,  but  may  recover 
the  same  from  the  vendor.  It  is  very  common  to  atipuiate 
that  the  buyer  sbtill  pay  tbe  anoiuit  of  duty  in  ndditiom  to 
tbe  sums  bid  by  him. 

If  an  auctioneer  deelinet  or  omita  at  ikm  tine  of  sale 
to  disclose  the  name  of  his  empl*jyer,  lie  makes  himself 
responsible  toward  tbe  buyers  tor  all  matters  in  re^ranl  tu 
vvhiuh  the  responsibility  would  otherwise  lie  witli  the  owner 
of  the  property  aold.  He  is  also  responsible  to  hiii  employer 
for  any  baa  ar  dwafa  that  may  be  sustained  through  hia 
careleatneia  Or  want  of  attention  to  tbe  tnatruetions  Kiven ; 
and  if  by  his  gross  negltgenee  the  sale  beoomes  nugatory, 
he  can  recover  no  remuneration  for  his  s<Tvircs  fn'in  hia 
emplovor.  If  ho  receives  money  as  a  di-posit  ou  the  sale  of 
an  estiite.  and  knowing  itiut  tliere  is  a  defect  in  tho  title, 
pays  that  deposit  over  to  lii-i  tuupluyer,  he  is  answerable  fut 
the  amount  to  the  purchaser;  and  if  he  pay  over  the  pro- 
duce of  a  sale  to  his  employer  after  racetTing*notice  that  the 
goods  of  right  belong  to  another,  tbe  real  owner  may  recover 
tho  value  from  tho  auctioneer. 

The  number  of  auctwiieers"  licenses  issued  in  Enyiand 
diirim;  each  of  the  la<t  ten  years*  was  as  follows: — 1821, 
2939;  I&25,  2941  }  1826,  2910  j  1827,  298)  j  1828.3119; 
1829.S97SI  IBSO,  3043;  1831,  S874;  1833.  3«02;  1833, 
3040. 

AU^UBA,  the  Japanaae  name  of  a  diaarious  plant,  now 

commonly  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  this  country  as  u 
hardy  evergreen  shrub,  remarkable  for  its  >ilim.iig  pale- 
green  leaves  mottleii  with  yelluw.  It  is  described  by  Tnun- 
berg  as  growing  to  tbe  height  of  a  man  or  higher,  and  aa 
common  in  various  places  in  Japan,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 
Ito  fruit,  whieb  it  bawa  in  Marobt  ia  a  red  beny,  about  the 
aiie  of  that  of  a  laaraU  and  oontaining  a  abgle  atone,  with 
a  bitter  nnuRcoxis  kernel.  In  this  countnr  we  have  only  the 
female  state  of  this  plant,  the  natural  oraer  of  which  is  Mill 
unsettled.  Several  opinions  upon  ihiU  subject  have  been 
advanced  by  botanists,  but  Pmfe8.sor  Decandolle  tiocniH 
most  correct  in  referring  it  to  the  dogwood  tribe  (Cornea'), 
to  wbieb  ita  atrang  am^  of  elder  aeema  to  point  out  iu 
alllnity. 

It  is  said  that  only  one  species  exists,  namely,  (beAucuba 
Jitpnnini  of  our  (fardens;  but  it  seems  not  improbable,  from 
Tliunberg  s  figuro,  that  tbe  plant  represented  at  his  tab.  13, 
with  IncHie  hairy  panicles  of  tlowers,  may  be  a  ^i-uud  spe- 
cies. We  possess  only  a  variegated  vanet^  of  tbe  plant ; 
in  ito  natural  atato  itia  aaid  to  have  brovmish-green  leaves 
witiwut  any  Uetohea. 

AUDB,  a  river  in  the  south  of  Franoe,  which  liaes  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  i'alls  into  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  sooroe 
K  in  thi  lieparniient  of  Pyrfcii'^i-s  Orienlales  (Eagtern  Pyre 
noes),  «  few  milos  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Mont  Louis.  It# 
eouiwt  is  winding.  tbou|^  the  general  direction  of  it  is  t'rvm 
iSL  to  M.  jMst  the  towns  of  QuiUan,  Alet,  ami  Limoux,  till  H 
fMebea  {jaieasaonne.  Front  Caiaaaioane  ite  coar&e.  though 
afem  windbig,  iaior  the  noat  part  towarda  the      until  i 
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empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  the  Etaiig  de  Vendres,  to 
the  E.  of  Narbonne,  ranninc  nearly  parallel  with  the  great 
oanalof  Languedoo.  ItswboMeooraeisfromlSdtoUOmilM. 
ThflwttenortfieAadetve very  turbid;  and  tlM  dApMits 

at  its  mouth  have  cau>ie<l  a  considerable  variation  in  the  line 
of  the  (!oast.  It  had  formerly  two  brunches  by  whi<^h  it 
flowed  into  the  sea  ;  but  the  canal  Rcbiiic  1  Aude,  or  Ro- 
bine  de  Narbonoe,  has  taken  the  place  of  one  of  these. 
Thb  asMes  between  the  Etangs  of  Sigean  and  Gruisaan, 
md  tMa  tbrouKh  the  Btui^  de  Sigmn  to  the  wa.  Boirts 
•itt  Tery  leldoai  sooit  on  tins  river,  esecpt  quite  In  lOn 
lower  prt  of  its  course.  It  has  no  tributary  of  any  conse- 
c^ucnoe  ;  the  Orbieu,  the  principal,  which  falU  into  it  on  the 
right  bank  above  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  forty  to 
ibrty*flve  miles  in  length.  The  basin  of  the  Aude  is  in- 
doMd  by  Mont  Espinouse  and  the  Blade  Mountains,  which 
SM  part  of  the  ehaio  of  the  CJevennei.  and  by  the  eastern 
eKtremity  of  ihe  Pytemes.  (Malte-Bran ;  Enq/clopidie 
Mcthrxiique.  &c.) 

The  Aude  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Atax.  Th«y  pave  this  name  to  the  channel  which  passes 
by  Narhonne  to  the  sea.  That  part  of  this  channel  which 
passes  through  the  Etang  de  Sigean  was  deepenedi  wad 
faced  and  paved  with  stone.  ^  the  Roinaoa. 

AUDB,  a  department  m  Franee^  taldiia;  its  mbm  flnm 
the  river  Aude,  which  flows  tlirough  it.  It  is  bounded  ou 
the  N.  by  the  departments  of  Herault  and  Tarn,  on  the 
N.W.  by  that  of  Haute  Garonne  (Upper  Garonne),  on  the 
W.  and  S.W.  by  that  of  Arri^ge.  and  on  the  S.  by  that  of 
Fyrfn^es  Orientates.  The  east  side  is  washed  by  the  Medi- 
tflTfaaean  Sea.  Its  greatest  length  is  in  a  direction  nearly 
B.  and  W..  and  is  aboat  serene-six  milee;  and  its  greatiist 
breadth  is  about  fifty-seven  miles.  The  superficial  content 
is  about  2-137  square  miles;  and  the  population  266,000, 
giviii!^  uboiit  109  inluibitants  to  every  »f}uare  mile. 

This  department  consists  of  the  ba^ia  of  the  Aude,  and 
the  slopes  of  the  mountaitu  by  which  it  is  bounded.  The 
N.  and  S.  are  consequently  the  parts  of  greatest  ekmtton ; 
the  former  from  the  commencement  of  the  Blaek  Moun- 
tains, and  the  latter  from  the  rise  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
centre  is  traversed  by  the  Aude,  whose  eoorse  has  been 
already  described  ;  and  alw)  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc, 
which,  enterin<i  the  department  on  the  N.W.,  proceeds  in  a 
direction  about  E.  by  S.,  till  it  almost  joins  the  Aude  near 
Carcassonc,  and  then  runs  parallel  to  the  eourse  of  the 
river  for  many  miles,  uulil,  again  taning  a  little  to  the 
north  of  E.,  the  canal  quite  this  dsparlBint  tax  that  of 
Herault.  and  the  river  parsnes  Its  eoone  towards  the  sea. 

"Hie  mountainous  districts  arc  dry  and  unfruitful,  yet  the 
upricultural  produce  of  the  department  is  more  than  sufli- 
oicnt  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  vine  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent:  the  figs  are  excellent;  and  an 
herb,  called  tallicou  or  salicot,  which  giawB  here,  is  gathered, 
dried,  and  seat  lb  other  departments,  or  to  Italy,  to  bo 
used  In  the  manufhetare  of  glass.  Honey,  known  by  the 
designation  of  '  Narboune  honey,"  forms  an  .u-ticle  of  con- 
siderablp  commercial  importance.  The  mincnil  wcultli  of 
the  department  is  not  great ;  though  siher,  i  if  pcr,  lead, 
and  iron  are  procured,  as  well  a»  marble  in  great  variety, 
gypsum,  and  some  coal ;  and  there  are  salt-works  near  the 
inang  (or  Pool)  of  Sigmn,  one  of  the  lagoons  which  Mnn  the 
French  part  of  the  Medftsnwiean  ecast.  At  Biie  is  a 
cavern,  in  which  human  bones  are  said  to  have  been  found 
along  with  thos«  of  the  sta^  camel,  roebuck,  antelope,  and 
bear. 

The  inhabitants  carry  oi  considerable  manufiictures, 
which  ai«  mtnoted  by  the  advantage  of  inland  navigation 
tfarotirik  me  canal  of  Iiangnednc.  Woollen  doth  may  he 
legaided  as  (he  staple  naaotetare.  It  is  eafriad  on  at 

Carcassonne  and  Castelnaudary,  both  of  which  towns  arc 
on  the  cunal,  and  at  Limoux.  Wax,  oil,  brandy,  leather, 
and  glass,  are  among  the  productions  of  the  industry-  of  this 
department.  The  iron-works  al60  are  of  some  importance. 
The  little  town  of  St.  Colomb  sur  I'Hers  (with  a  popniatfain 
of  about  1000)  is  noted  fbr  its  turnery  and  toys. 

Tike  principial  towns  areCaieassonne,  the  capital  of  the 
department  (population  18,000),  Castelnaudary,  and  Nar- 
honne (population  of  each  10,000).  and  Limoux  (popula- 
tion 7000).  These  are  all  chief  places  of  m  inlis^.jmcii:,. 
Aiet.  on  the  Aude.  celehmted  fur  its  medioinAl  waters,  has 
1 1 00  inhabitants .  [  St  c  ( '  a  nCASSOmiS,  CAVtSUTAOOAMr, 
LiMoox*  and  Namiomns.] 

Thk  dspartannt,  whiah  eoittctdaa  with  part  «r  On  pro- 1 


vince  of  Lanpedoc,  is  under  the  jari&dietioa  of  tiw  Gov 
Boyale  {ksaize  Court)  of  MoDtpelier.  It  sends  fow  dtpn* 
ties  to  the  ChamiMr.  It  fitrais  the  diocese  of  CaiaaisoniM, 
til*  UAop  of  iriiidi  is  a  nfi«m  «f  <h*  AabhUdiop  of 
Toaloose  and  Narbonne.  (Malte«Binui ;  BalU ;  DkHknumfn 

Unitmndde  la  France.) 

AUDEBERT,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  wm  bort)  in  1759, 
at  Rochefort,  in  Ftanoe.  His  father  was  a  dealer  in  nie* 
visions  for  the  mppljr  «f  the  shipping.  Yonog  Andshvl^ 
when  sefeotesD  yean  of  age,  wont  to  Fhria  to  ata4y  tha 
aria  of  deoign  and  painting.  He  soon  exeellod  as  a  rat> 
nintnre-painter,  and  supported  himiteK  honourably  by  hit 
labours  in  this  way.  Fortunately,  in  17S9,  M.  Oigoi  d'Orcy, 
receiver  general  of  taxes,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  taste 
for  nston  I  history,  to  the  promotion  of  which  he  gave  Uia 
most  man:  <  .'cnt  eueouragemsnt  and  assistance,  hsving  had 
an  opportuutj  ui  judgiqg  of  the  talent*  of  Aad^«it»  em- 
ployed him  to  paint  the  mast  iw»  objects  in  his  miigBifleeiit 
collection,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  England  and  Holland, 
whence  he  brought  back  a  great  many  drawings,  which  were 
Dso  1  in  Oliviei's  llistoire  dcs  Insectes.  These  occnpatioof 
^ve  a  hmi  lo  Audebert  in  favour  of  natural  history,  which 
soon  amounted  to  an  ardent  p&ition.    No  longer  content  to 

K'  m  OKprassion  to  the  ideas  of  others,  be  nndertook  varioaa 
portant  works.  The  first  of  these  was  Jnastve  iVbUmdEi 
det  Sinffci,  de*  Jtfatis,  et  de$  Q^ileopUhimies,  one  vol.  large 
folio,  with  sixty-two  plates,  the  figures  coloured,  Paris,  1800. 
The  appearance  of  il^i^  woik.  canted  a  great  sensation 
among  natnralists,  for  Audebert  united  in  his  own  jpeison 
the  characters  of  painter,  engraver,  and  auth<Mr.  navinc 
carefully  investigated  the  difiimat  modas  of  enginTiqg^  and 
the  trials  which  hsd  previeosly  bsen  made_  to  eofanr  the 
engravings  of  objects  of  natural  history,  he  improved  upon 
these  so  much,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  invented  a  new 
mode,  and  to  have  carried  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Thi«  improvement  consisted  in  potting  all  the  colours 
on  oru}  piste  at  onoe,  instead  of  usug  as  many  plates  as 
there  were  colours :  be  made  a  further  ifflpiovsneiit  by 
imn|(  oil  instead  of  water  colours.  He  also  soeeeadad  in 
printing  wiih  ^Id,  the  colours  of  vrfaidi  he  varied  in  sudi  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  the  mott  brilliaot  hues  of  the  ori- 
gin  iN.  Iti  hii  Hutoire  .  'av  CulibriM,  dej  Oiseauj;^Moueha, 
d«t  Jacamart  et  dts  Promeropg,  1  vol.  large  folio,  Paris,  the 
expreimon  and  position  of  the  birds  are  so  perfect  as  to 
make  them  appear  animated;  and  the  descriptions,  of  which 
he  is  likewise  the  writer,  aie  worthy  of  such  a  work.  Two 
handled  eopiea  onl^  were  printed  in  folio,  in  which  the  name 
at  tile  foot  of  each  figure  is  printed  in  gold ;  one  hundred 
copies  in  large  qoa^rio;  and  only  fifteen  eO;pi6a  iniolio^af 
which  the  whole  text  is  printed  in  gold. 

Scarcely  were  these  works  commenced  before  Audebert 
began  to  plan  others— the  history  of  Birds,  of  the  Mammi' 
/ms.  and  lostlv  that  ef  Mm,  He  had  thus  chalked  oat 
for  Idmaelf  wodk  enoagh  la  oceapy  a  long  life  ;  bat  in  1800 
death  enried  him  «ff  in  the  fotrty-meond  year  of  his  age. 
At  the  time  that  de^th  inlerruptp  I  "  i  career,  he  had  begun 
the  J/istoire  des  Grimptreawe  et  dt4  Ovfeaux  de  furcuiit, 
ice,  1  vol.  The  pubhsher,  AI.  Desray,  who  was  in  posaes- 
81  oD  of  his  materials  and  the  processes  which  he  had 
disooveied  and  employed,  completed  these  two  works  in  as 
paifMtnnaanor  aa  thoaa  which  had  been  iniahad  by  the 
anther  hlnseUL  The  test  was  edited  by  M.  Vieillot,  a 
naturalist,  and  friend  of  Audebert.  These  two  works  are 
united  under  the  common  title  of  Oiseaux  Doris  ou  a  refUu 
metalliquci,  2  vols,  in  large  folio  and  large  quarto,  Paris, 
lfi02.  Upon  the  same  plan,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the 
same  processes,  Vieillot  has  published  VHistoire  da 
Oimttat  dd  fAmirique  Septmlrioiuut.  The  fiiids  of  Africa 
(Ltt  OiMMse  d'A/riquo)  of  La  Vsinaat  are  indebted  for 
their  excellence  lo  Audebert,  who  superintended  the  print- 
ing of  the  plates  aa  far  as  the  13ih  part.  Other  branches 
of  nitaral  history,  and  especially  botany,  were  enriched  by 
the  discoveries  of  Audebert,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  splendid 
works  Le  JardiH  4*  Molmltoti,  byYeotenat,  and  the  LiUm- 
eiet  of  Aedoat^ 
Andebeit  was  not  more  lemaiUble  fbr  bb  lalenli  tlian 

beloved  for  his  .amiable  mnnni-r-:  nr.  -!  nprouity  of  disjio- 
silion.  Thou>;h  naturally  trii.iq  ul  r.M  l  ot  a  reflecting  cha- 
r,  li.j  had  much  gaiety  <>t  .  1,  was  fond  of  lil«ratare, 
and  even  wrote  comedies.  W't  aie  uot  aware  that  any  of 
these  have  been  published,  but  his  other  works  will  alwaya 
ensore  him  a  hign  and  lasting  place  among  tite  piemoleo 
of  iha  seiNM*  «f  natnial  hi«h>ry.  (liiog,  Dmkmmlk^ 
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AUDIAN8.  [Hbbic*.} 

AUDITOR,  an  officer  or  aercnt  of  the  tinp,  or  of  a  pri- 
T»te  individual  or  corporation,  who  exuniiiu-s  periodicnlly 
toe  accounts  ol'  tmdt  r-urticcrs,  tcnaiitj-,  stew.irtjs,  or  liwlitia, 
end  rcfKirt-s  the  slate  of  tlieir  accounts  to  his  principal. 

Auditors  (J  the  Imprest.— Atttdeot  Metn  of  exdic- 
(lucr,  abolished  in  17 Si, 

Auditors  cf  PuUie  Aeeomts,  or,  more  ttricdy, '  Cornmia* 
sioncrs  for  aamSog  the  Public  Accounts,'  arc  public  oHiixT<> 
ori^nally  ettablisned  by  the  25  Goo.  III.  c.  .Vi,  in  place  of 
ibe  Liatentees  of  ihc  otticc  ol'  auditors  tf  the  i»i}>rc<t  (  Lord 
Sondes  and  Lord  Cardid'),  whose  paleata  were  vacated  with 
compensation  by  that  act,  and  their  functions  and  powrn< 
truuf erred  to  the  commiiwioners  above  mentioned.  The 
Kia9kautlMraeilb3rtlM«taL46Geo.  III.c.  141,  to  appoint 
ten  of  thMB  anuBiaBPMra,  mho  hold  tbdr  offioca  during 
pxd  betiBTiaur,  with  taliriet  of  ISOOf.  rttr  imram  to  the 

chairni :,ti,  nnil  1200/.  jtcr  minuin  to  tlii'  otlirr  (.■oninii'^irjiuTS. 
They  arv  iiicajiacitati-d  from  sitting  in  jiarli.iiiu  iil,  and  ufu 
fwom  to  exetiite  tho  duiiis  of  tlii-ir  otHcf  t'nitlit'ully  and 
imptrtially.  There  is  a  proviiiion  in  the  statute,  tliat  no 
vMOey  wllidl  mgr  ariae  oy  death  or  otherwise  in  the 
waaber  of  eammmaaitn  t&u  tfao  fint  appointnient  ahall 
be  filled  up  whlnat  tiie  expma  avdioritj  of  pwlbm^t, 
ontil  the  number  is  rcdurod  to  five,  in  which  case  the  King 
may,  from  time  to  timt',  aji]X)int  iicvt  commissioners,  .so  iLs  to 
keep  their  ir  1  -^s  always  to  six.  Two  of  the  number  arc, 
by  the  1  \  2  (ir-o.  IV.  c.  121,  s.  17,  empowered  to  examine 
parties  on  oath,  and  do  all  acta  comeniDg  tiie  audit  of 
pablic  •ocowDts. 

^jr  the  46  Geo.  III.  c.  141,  aec  8,  all  pnbtio  aoooimtants 
an  to  tnumnt  to  the  comiBianonan  iritliia  direo  months 
after  SIst  December,  or  withm  fbree  inontbt  of  such  day 
as  the  lords  of  the  treasury  f^hall  ordrr  (soe  2  k  ^  Will.  l\. 
r.  104).  accounts  duly  iittcstcd.  in  nkannvr  pointed  out  by 
the  act,  of  all  sums  received  and  [»aid  by  them  for  the  public 
servjce  within  the  preceding  year,  together  with  proper  vouch- 
cn  for  such  receipts  and  payments,  and  a  scnctlulc  of  the 
■BM I  which  •cbedule  k  to  be  ooaiund  witfi  the  Toocben 
fl^  an  oflloer  in  the  Audit-office.  The  commisrionen  may 
call  on  all  public  accountants,  whtncvor  tht  y  think  fit.  to 
account  to  them  for  the  r^'Ccipt.  cxpt-ndituro.  or  issue  of  all 
Till 'He  vs  tir  stores  intnistod  to  tliffn,  mid  <iii  f'aihin'  tlicy  an- 
to  t«riify  the  delkultcrs'  names  to  the  remembrancer  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  attorney-general  of  England  or  Ireland, 
and  lord-advocate  of  Sootlaad,  in  order  tiiat  praoecdion  may 
be  taken  to  compel  them  to  aocannt,  onlen,  on  thedemuTters 
application,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  think  it  pmpfr  to  stav 
ttic  proceedings  for  a  reasonable  time.  By  iJiu  stat.  1  &  2 
(ieo.  IV".  <•.  L  Jl,  it  is  enacted,  that  at  tlie  four  quarter-days, 
the  5th  day  of  January,  &th  day  of  April,  5th  day  of  July, 
and  the  1 0th  day  of  Octobnr,  gowral  imprest  certificates 
shall  bo  made  nut  at  the  exchequer,  apedmngall  moneys 
and  exchequer  billa  iiaiMd  at  the  receipt  or  tSt  cuebequer 
tritlnn  the  preoediiw  quarter,  and  then  oertifieates  arc  trans- 
mitted to  the  eoamtSriaflcrs  of  audit  within  thirty  days  after 
each  quarter-day ;  nnd  hy  tlic  lOtli  section  of  -iG  (ico.  111. 
c.  141,  the  psynianor  of  the  forct^,  the  lrca<nrcn;  of  tltt; 
aary  and  ordnance,  und  all  other  pulilic  otlicers,  who  issue 
to  any  persons  money  for  public  services  by  way  of  imprest 
or  on  account,  are  tequifed  widdn  thiee  months  after  the 
31st  December  in  every  year  (or  at  ahorieriicfioda  if  ordered 
l^^the  lords  of  tihe  treasury,  see  1  Ik  9  Geo.  IV.  e.  Ifil, 
sec.  6)  to  transmit  to  the  coniirii.'i.'ionere  of  audit  a  certificate 
of  inch  inruicy.s,  with  the  nami's  of  the  persons  to  whoui 
jaid,  and  the  coninii.'sioiiers  are  forthwith  to  t.ikc  them  into 
t^tnsideration.  By  the  above-mentioned  .statute,  1  fit  2  Geo. 
IV.  r.  I81,Tarious  regidations  have  lieen  made  respecting 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  bosuieaa  of  the  coomiissioDers 
of  audit,  by  which  the  aatient  and  iooOBTeBient  svstem  of 
keening  the  public  accounts  has  been  i$u|)crsedoa.  The 
whole  of  tl»c  arrangements  in  the  Audit-ofBce  arc  now 
siiT.jecfcil  to  the  control  of  (he  lonls  of  the  treasury,  who  are 
i^utliori/cd  to  niuLe  ."uch  onlcns  and  regulations  for  conduct- 
'1'  the  bu'-iness  of  the  ofiicc  as  they  may  think  expedient, 
and  best  culculatcd  to  ensure  the  etiicicnt  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  commis»oncrs  and  other  olBoen.  By  the  2 
Will.  XV.  c.  26,  the  above  cemmisdmieia  are  anihorized  to 
andh  the  aoeomrft  of  receipt  and  espenditnre  of  die  colonial 
rercnnes;  ajid  the  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  99,  transfers  the 
powers  und  tunctioni  of  the  commlcnoDers  of  public  accounts 
in  Ireland  In  the  comniflimnn  lof  aadHliig  the  pabUe  ac- 
counts of  Great  Britain. 


AUDRAW,  GERARD.     This  eminent  engraver  w 

hem  at  Lynn-j,  a.i».  IH-IO.  He  leamed  the  princijiles  of 
design  and  en(rravin<r  from  his  fiitlier,  who  was  also  an 
artist.  At  m  early  age  he  went  to  Puiis,  where  his  talents 
toon  obtained  notici-,  and  |>rocured  him  eventually  the 
patronage  of  Le  Brun,  the  king's  painter,  who  employed 
him  to  engi»ve  the  Battle  of  Conjtantine,  and  the  Triempil 
of  that  emperor.  He  went  mbaequcntly  to  Rome,  w  here  he 
resided  three  years,  and  iniproved  him.'^ell'  in  design  in  tlio 
school  of  Carlo  Maratti.  Aniomr  many  tine  plotes  which  he 
executed  at  this  |MTio<l,  a  jxirtniit  of  I'ojk'  Cleii:ent  IX.  ex- 
cia-d  particular  admiration ;  and  M.  CoIlM-rt,  a  great  patron 
of  the  arts,  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  Audran's  talents, 
that  he  persuaded  Louis  XiV.  to  recall  him  to  France.  On 
Ida  return  he  waa  appointed  engraver  to  the  king,  and  m  Ae 
year  1681  was  noounated  councillor  of  the  Royal  AcadenQr. 
He  diednt  Paris,  a.d.  1703,  aged  sixty-throe. 

Cenird  .\udran  w.is  unquestionably  one  of  the  preaiest 
iiistoricai  engravers  that  has  ever  existed.  By  some  judges, 
atid  thot^c  not  inadequate  ones,  the  very  first  pUcc  has  been 
assigned  to  him.  Ilis  reputation  perhaps  rests  chiefly  on 
the  celebrated  aeries  of  plates  after  Le  Bmn's  Battles  of 
Alexander,  leapectlBg  which  the  painter  himself  confessed 
that  his  expectations  Md  been  mirpassed.  It  is  indeed  im- 
pos^ilile  to  cfinfeinphite  without  the  highest  admiration  the 
ikill,  iuielligc'iHHi,  and  extraordinary  facility  exhibited  by 
his  burin  throughout  tliose  itntnen^e  ami  intricate  composi- 
tions. Although  completely  a  master  of  the  mechanical 
execution  of  his  art,  he  attached  little  importance  to  that 
clear  and  methodical  arrangement  of  linee  which  forms  the 
chief  point  of  ambition  with  many  other  engravers.  His 
style  is  composed  of  a  bold  mixture  of  Iree  hatchings  and 
dots,  placed  together  apparently  without  order,  but  render- 
iritr,  with  admiralile  efi(-<'t,  not  merely  the  contours,  htit  the 
mind  and  feeliui^  of  the  [lainter;  and  his  style  is  so  entirely 
free  from  tuniiiifr,  that  on  looking  at  his  prints  we  lose 
gieht  of  the  engraver,  and  arc  reminded  only  of  the  master 
whom  he  is  tntnactitling.  To  feel  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
it  is  only  neceaniy  to  glaaee  at  the  ahove-mentiooed  Battles 
of  Alexander,  after  Le  Brmi ;  the  Preaer»aden  of  die  young 

I'yrrhii'i,  riHer  Nicholas  Poussin  ;  the  Plajrue,  after  Mij;nard  ; 
and  the  .Martynlom  (jf  St.  Laurence,  after  Le  Sueur;  iu 
\\hich  works  the  resiiective  style  of  «'aeh  |)aintcr  is  rendcre«l 
with  the  most  distinct  yet  delicate  discinmination.  Gerard 
AtldnHl  owed  h'ls  extraordinary  excellence  not  only  to  hie 
oonaummate  skill  in  design,  but  in  a  great  meaaure  to  his  fre- 
quent habit  of  paintmg  from  natore;  and  aeveral  aubjects 
which  he  engraved  from  his  own  deaigna  atteat  the  extent  and 
versatility  of  his  powers. 

The  works  of  Gerard  Audran  may  be  cbnaified  Under  fooT 
heads,  exclusive  of  his  portniiti : 

1.  His  slight  ptints  or  etchinus,  to  which  little  or  nothi;ip 
wa.^  done  with  the  graver.  Among  these  may  he  enumerated 
— the  Deluge,  from  Le  Fagc;  the  Passage  through  the  Red 
Sea,  from  the  aame ;  the  Combat  of  Joshua  against  the  Ama- 
lekites,  from  the  same ;  the  Empire  of  Flora,  fram  Poosrin ; 
the  Preservation  of  P\Trhus,  from  the  .'■ame  ;  a  Ceilinp,  from 
Le  Brun,  representinir  the  Seasons,  in  iive  plates,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Louis  X 1 N  . 

2.  Those  which  ore  more  finished,  but  in  a  rough,  bold 
manner.  For  example :  Paul  and  Bamahns  at  Lystra,  fion 
tlie  tapeatrica  in  the  Vatican,  after  Raifaelle ;  Coriolanns  ap- 
penseo  by  hia  Family,  ftem  Poussin  ;  Time  supporting  Trutli, 
from  the  same ;  tlie  ceiling  of  the  Chapel  de  Saulx,  represent- 
ing the  accomplishment  of  tlie  old  law  by  the  new  one,  en- 
graved in  1681,  from  Le  Brun,  in  ^ix  larjre  plates  which  join 
together — a  work  distinguished  by  great  spirit,  character,  ex- 
ion,  and  beautiful  diavinig{  tm  Death  of  St  Fhmeiei 
Annibale  Caracci. 

3.  Those  in  his  most  finished  manner,  m  tho  Battles  of 
Alexander,  from  Le  Been:  namely,  the  Pasawe  of  the 
Graiiicus ;  the  Battle  of  Arbda ;  Poras  brought  to  Alexander. 
To  this  set  are  added  two  more  lar^e  prints  as  follow 
.Alexander  enterinj;  tlie  Tent  of  DariiL'^,  and  the  Triumphal 
Kntry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon  :  those  imj)res>ions  arc  most 
esteemed  which  have  the  name  of  (ioyton,  printer,  market/ 
on  them.  The  Plague,  from  Peter  Miirnard ;  the  Baptism  o» 
the  Pluuriseea,  from  N.  Fouiain ;  the  Martynlom  of  fit.  Lau- 
rence, firom  Ekiatace  le  Soeur ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes, 
from  Dnmenichino. 

4.  Such  as  he  did  with  the  graver  only :  these  are  few, 
and  perhaps  unequal  in  merit  to  the  preceditiL:.  e  nei!ti 
only  mention  <£oea«  saving  his  father  Aiichises  from  the 
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plunder  of  Troy,  after  Dunuoicbino ;  a  sniaU  folio  frontis- 
piece tn  iho  effigies  of  the  pOpM  tod  CBtduMlti  ^hlid)e<l 
«t  Rome,  from  Ciym  Feni. 
A  t« V  only  of  hh  works  am  Iwro  ettQUMinled.  ThU  <wte* 

loiTue  is  fmni  Strutt's  Bing.  Diet,  of  Engravers. 

AUERSTADT.  ;v  vilhfte  of  about  500  inhabitants,  in 
the  Piuf.sian  cirrn  i  t  M  'rsoburg  (about  right  leagues  to 
the  nortli-caat  of  Erfurl),  which  owes  its  celebrity  to  the 
defeat  of  the  main  bsdy  uf  the  Prussian  army  by  a  division 
of  the  French  army  under  Manhai  Davoaatton  the  Utb  of 
Oetober,  ISM.  For  thin  IwOlitnt  adiievMnent  Davoiut 
rereive<l  the  title  of  Dtikc  of  Aiierstildt  from  Nnpolwn 
On  iho  sara*!  day  Napuletni  defe.iti  d  i'nnre  Hiihcnkihc  tit 
Jena ;  the  two  battles  have  usually  iri>ne  iiiuler  the  ikiiih-  ot 
tVo  '  Battlp  of  Jena,"  o's  part  of  the  same  Qeld,  though  ihfy 
wt  ff  quite  (li<tini  t.  iinr!  iiifUHMl  some  leagues  from  each  other. 

AUGE'R.  ATHANA'SE.  waa  bom  at  Paria  in  1734. 
Havinir  entered  the  eterioal  pr«fes»ion,  and  taken  ordert, 
he  apphed  himself  im!efiti<;aMy  to  tlio  >.fiii!\  of  the  Hrcek 
and  Roman  writers,  e;.  pec  tally  the  oiaiois.  lie  wus  u])- 
po!i>tt(l  prjlossor  of  rr.eturio  in  the  culle^e  of  Tli-ueii.  Tite 
bishou  ot  Leacar  having  bccoroo  acquamti  rl  w  Uh  him.  made 
him  nis  grand  vicar,  and  tued  to  call  him  jestingly  his 
ykuinpartiitu  Atheni^iuiuin,  alluding  to  bia  Greek  eru- 
dition, and  bis  paaaion  for  tbat  laniraage.  Aueer*8  f!rat 
publication  was  a  translation  of  Demr>sthpnos  and  JENchiiic-., 
ii  vols.  8vo.  1  777.  This  was  the  first  Freiieli  Irauslatioii  oC 
all  the  worki  of  those  two  firoat  orators,  and  Auger  enriched 
it  with  treatises  on  the  judiciary  syi^iem  and  the  laws  of  the 
Athenians,  and  on  the  cunstitutmii  of  their  republic.  He 
imw  aettlMl  at  Parii,  where  bo  lived  in  modeat  eecltuion 
upon  a  email  income,  en^rvly  devoted  to  Us  fkvouiite 
studies.  After  the  publication  of  his  triinstation  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inseriptioiii.  His 
next  works  were  a  translation  of  Isocrates.  3  vols.  Svo.. 
17b J,  and  one  of  Lyaias,  8vo.,  aame  year.  He  applied 
with  equal  xeal  to  the  study  of  the  great  Human  ora- 
tor, and  traoalated  tbe  whole  of  bis  OnUontt  of  wbieb 
he  published  adeMooa.  Be  wnMa  at  the  tame  time  a 
work  on  the  constitution  of  Rome:  De  In  Constitution 
de  Rome  tout  Ifs  Huit,  et  art  tetm  de  la  RemtfilujUP, 
which  was  published  ;iH-  i-  \\\-,  1  atli  as  an  introiiuction  U\ 
the  whole  of  Cioero  ii  Uratioui;  lu  vols.  «vo.  1792-4.  The 
essay  on  the  Roman  constitution  fliU  the  flnt  volume,  and 
as  an  abridgment  it  may  even  now  be  consulted  with 

SoRt,  although  it  has  been  in  tome  measure  supersede  by 
lebuhrV  more  elaborate  and  more  profound  work  on  the 
history  of  Rome.  Auger  s  object  was  todevetope  the  system 
and  the  working  of  the  Roman  political  iii!ititutioii<>  in  their 
three  essential  parts — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  judiciary.  The  second  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the 
first,  being  engrossed  by  a  life  of  CifWOt  dtiefly  relating  to 
his  public  character,  aM  fais  oomiezioo  with  the  state  and 
victiaitudea  of  the  Roman  republic  at  the  epoch  preceding 
its  fhU.  The  study  of  Cicero  and  of  Roman  history  oocu- 
pie*l,  in  great  measure,  the  Inst  thirty  vears  of  AiiL'er  8  life. 
He  however  published,  in  the  moan  time.  selc<  tions  from 
the  works  ot"  the  two  Greek  fathers,  Chrvso-toin  and  Rauil : 
Homeitet,  Dtscoun,  et  Lettret  dtnuie*  de  St.  Jean  Chru- 
eoMtome.  4  vols.  8vo.  1785;  and  ffOMMlitetelXeMrvf  «A(M«ie« 
4»  8L  Batib  le  Grand,  im.  17S8. 

The  dmt  symptoms  of  the  French  revolution  found 
Au^'er  deeply  eM^'aged  in  his  meditation*  on  the  Greek  and 
Hoinan  republic*.  He  felt  naturally  favourable  to  tbe 
general  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  which  were  then 

Srumulgated  in  France,  and  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  in 
ivour  of  them.  One  subject,  which  more  than  others 
aeemed  to  have  attneted  bis  attention  at  the  time^  was  that 
of  a  new  miem  of  jmblie  edueation.  In  his  Prnfet  dBdu- 
cation  Puolique, precede  de  quelaws  Pe/lrrions  »ur  t  Assnn- 
blie  Natirmale,  8vo.  1789,  lin  traced  the  outlines  of  two 
distinct  pliins:  ntie  for  learned  or  -lassical  education,  and 
anullier  for  the  education  of  those  who,  not  being  able  or  not 
wishing  to  studv  Latin  and  Greek,  might  yet  be  deairous  of 
being  instructed  in  the  literature  of  their  own  eottntiy,  and 
of  studying  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence,  in  their 
native  langunge.  In  a  subsequent  little  \»ork,  Calechmr 
du  Citnyen  Franfias,  ICmo.  1  791,  he  nnrrled  to  the  suhjeci 
of  education,  observing,  that  his  former  plan  beini;  mten<h'<l 
for  the  higher  and  the  middle  classes,  there  $till  remained 
a  much  mure  numerous  class,  including  the  humbler  ranks 
of  tbe  towoa'  people  and  iba  rural  popalatiim,  fiw  whom  be 
had  fkaldwdqut  the  present  mimmn,  *  It  may  bate  been 


deemed  advantageous,'  ho  observes,  '  under  the  former  sys- 
tem of  government,  to  keep  this  vast  multitndaill  i|{iMiraooe 
but  sueb  a  atata  of  ignorance  beoooMa  daagecoBB  MHT.  TUs 
elass,  with  the  knowledge  of  its  streaftth,  ought  also  Id  ae> 

quire  the  knowledjje  of  how  to  use  that  strength  viithoul 
al)u^in^'  it— it  ought  to  be  t/ild  it.s  duties  us  \*ell  as  its 
r.i^hts  -  it  ought  to  become  instructed,  orderly,  and  raonil. 
In  his  catechism  he  clearly  deilnes  the  n^'ht.s  and  the 
duties  of  individuals  under  a  system  of  weli-utid(  r<.t  •  ! 
liberqr;  kttd  be  draws  the  line  between  Ubertv  and  the 
ahuse  of  it— between  equality  bofcre  tbe  law.  and  aodal  in- 
equality, which  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  men.  That  line, 
h.jsvever.  was  soon  after  obliterated,  and  the  consequences 
were  fatal  to  France  and  to  Runipc ;  but  the  good  Auger 
was  spared  the  grief  of  seeing  the  catastrophe:  be  died  in 
February.  1792.  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  HerauU 
de  SecbellMi  who  atlerwaids  figured  as  a  member  of  tbe 
Convention,  and  who  tmd  itudied  Greek  under  Auger,  eom 
poscd  his  funeral  culopv.  Autrer  was  a  man  of  great 
learniti<^,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  His  la.st  work,  a 
treatise  on  Gnok  lni{edT,  waa  published  a  f«w  dap  afke' 

luH  death. 

AUGEREAXJ.  PIERRE  FRANCOIS  CHARLES 
Duke  of  Caatiglione  and  Manbal  of  France,  was  bom  of 
hnmble  parents  (his  Ikther  waa  said  to  be  a  fruiterer)  in 

Paris  on  tlie  1  Ith  of  Novetnber,  1757.  He  Rrst  enlisted  in 
tile  French  carabineers,  and  I'l-om  ihenoe entered  tne  Neapo- 
litan service.  He  obtained  his  discharge  in  17^7,  but  coi.- 
tmued  to  reside  at  Naples,  where  he  gave  lessons  as  a 
fencing-maitar.  When  the  French  were  exiled  from  Italy  in 
1792.  Attgeraan  volunteered  into  the  revolutionary  armies 
of  his  country,  and  joined  that  which  was  intended  t; 
repel  the  Spaniards.  As  all  the  officers  had  emigrated 
Augurcau  ruse  rapidly,  and  became  in  a  short  time  Ad 
jutant-General.  It  may  be  observed,  that  Dugoumicr 
appointed  to  command  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  pro 
reede<l  from  the  capital  to  his  head-quarters  on  foot,  k» 
tbat  tbe  want  of  birui  or  wealth  was  no  obstacle  to  Auge- 
lean.  During  1794  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  cap- 
ture of  nn  tmporlaut  foundry,  and  by  extricating  a  diViaiM 
which,  under  another  oflicer,  had  fallen  into  a  dangerous 
pisitiun.  Augereau  received  two  wounds  on  this  orca- 
bion.  Soon  after  the  army  was  divideil,  and  Augereau 
was  put  in  command  of  one  division.  He  was  then  re- 
moved to  a  more  important  sceuo  of  warfare  in  Italy,  and 
became  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  eaecutnig  the  fint 
bold  manopuvrps  of  Bonaparte.  It  was  under  Au<!ercau 
that  the  Frcuch  carried  the  passes  of  Millesimo,  in  the  spring 
of  1796;  at  Detio  he  ui;ain  rendered  eminent  scnici  . 
and  again,  Augereuu  s  brigade,  with  hiinseii  at  its  htiul, 
rushed  upon  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  finally  carried  it  h\ 
tile  teeth  of  tbe  enemy's  batteries.  He  was  foremost  in  the 
adwaea  into  tte  Venetian  territories ;  and  being  dtspatcbud 
to  repel  the  hoi^tilities  of  the  Papal  troops,  he  took  Bologna. 
At  Lugo,  unfortunately,  he  was  driven  by  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  inbaliitants  to  those  excesses  that  ren- 
dered the  name  of  Frenchmen  execrable  in  Italy.  He 
gave  up  the  village  to  plunder  and  nia.-sacre. 

The  Qeld  of  battle  was  Auj(oreau  s  proper  sphere  i  away 
from  it,  he  daseaodod  into  the  rank  of  eommoo  men; 
and  yet  it  was  not  merely  as  a  anbordinato  geoonl,  or  at 
an  executor  of  his  commands,  tbat  he  rendered  (^ood  aer^ 
vi<  e  to  Bonaparte.  Ardent  as  ihis  younp  commander  was, 
he  felt  that  the  French  had  advanced  too  far,  and  that  it 
was  prudent  for  the  present  to  retire  before  the  fresh  army 
under  Wormser,  which  Austria  was  pouring  into  Italy. 
Augereau  combated  the  idea  of  rattest  with  all  hm  cnergr; 
he  repreoeDted  the  spirit  of  tbo  arajr  as  iovineible,  and  he 
at  last  deeided  Bonaparte  to  attack,  instead  of  retiring. 
The  conyrquence  was  the  battle  and  victory  of  Caktiglion-  , 
of  the  Rlory  of  which  Auijereau  reaped  the  greater  part. 
It  also  procured  him  the  title  which  Iw aftaffwarda  oiyoyed 
as  Grand*  !'  of  the  French  empire. 

The  most  brilliant  action  of  this  campaign,  so  rich  in 
Aats  of  batoism  and  Benoralshipi,  waa  the  bMUe  of  Arorie. 
which  took  place  in  the  midMne  of  No««mb«r.  Tbe  object 
'Tri-  to  pass  a  bridge,  defended  not  only  by  batteries  of 
cannon,  as  that  of  I/idi  had  been,  but  also  by  overhangin,^ 
wails  and  housci,  from  which  the  enemy  sent  a  shower  i  " 
fatal  musquetry.  The  French  liad  been  se\'eral  times  re- 
pulsed, when  Augereau.  seizing  a  standard,  bore  it  Upon  tbe 
bridge*  followed  by  a  column,  which  nevertheless  was  un 
abto  lo  advanoa  against  the  grape-shot  •ml  ttMquetry.  Ha 
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«M  oiiabl*  to  6flbet  tb«  pMuge  OfW  the  bridge,  but  ttfll 
h«  ws»  rewarded  by  a  decree  of  the  Directory,  grantinc  to 
him,  in  commemoration  of  hU  bravery,  thp  standard  that 
he  had  borne  on  the  occasion.    [See  Arcolk.] 

In  the  following  year,  1 797,  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  French  army  were  withdrawn  from  the  foreign  Mwmj, 
and  As«d  wpon  Um  ptrtie*  which  disputed  fiur  eupmmcy 
•t  hoDW.  The  iKraetorywet  menaced  by  the  Royaliitii, 
as  well  as  ir.  a  prcat  measure  by  the  friends  of  ronstitu- 
tional  ijoverntuenU  who  now  began  to  rully  to  the  cause 
of  royalty  in  despair  of  realizing  their  ideas  utnler  u  re- 
poblic.  But  thin  petty,  «inong«t  its  other  imprudi'nt  arts, 
eomoiitted  the  great  mielake  of  making  the  armies  hostile 
te  tt.  Bonapaito  wh  ■eoniad  for  b»  eoodtiet  towaid*  Ve- 
viee,  and  was  traated  at  an  aeeompHea  of -the  Directory. 

The  general  replied  by  offeriny;  his  !ier%ires  to  the  Directory, 
and  by  sendin^r  addre<;.ses  fnmi  his  lioldiery  in  favour  of 
republiranisni.  In  tlie  camp  of  liie  army  of  Italy  Augereau 
was  m  loud  in  hi»  execrations  of  royalty,  and  so  extrerae  in 
hii  revolutionary  ideas,  that  Bonaparte,  at  uiic  e  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  to  provide  the  Directory  with  a  useful  agent,  aent 
him  to  Pana.  Here  he  eontinued  hb  tone  of  vaunting 

and  violence  amidst  the  feasts  and  bonnurs  «'it^  which 
he  wajs  weloimed,  and  Le  was  soon  named  rniiuary  com- 
nuander  of  liie  district  winch  iix  ludt  d  tile  cipital.  Tiie  very 
nomination  wa*  enough  to  warn  the  opposition  that  the 
Diradocy  meditated  violent  measures,  and  thtf  aeCMtdingly 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  disnuaeal  of  Augereau. 
egaip  <f Hof.  or  revolution  of  Fhietidor.  was  planned  by 
Ban-as,  and  ably  executed  by  Au^erpnti ;  the  (ruard  of 
the  leifislative  body  wa«  driwn  from  its  post;  the  Tiiilerics, 
where  the  assembly  •^  it  w  invested  ;  the  rnembors  hnstile 
to  the  Directory  were  seiked ;  and  a  most  infamous  act  of 
liegalitv  and  nyualiee  wnaaooMiiDinatod  with  Iba  utnoet 
skUlanilanooeaa. 

Angerean  was  lewaided  ftr  thfa  hnportant  aerrice  by  the 
command  of  the  army  on  the  German  fW>ntaer.  Here  he 
surrounded  himself  with  the  most  furious  Jacobins,  and 
displayed  so  donsiruus  u  spirit,  that  the  Directory  was 
obliged  to  deprive  aim  of  the  command,  and  remove  him  to 
Pefpignan.  Augereau  found  his  way  to  Paris,  and  was 
there  on  Booaparto'a  return  fi'oro  Egypt.  It  is  mneh  to 
Angareau'a  honour  that,  discontented  as  he  was  with  the 
Dimlarji,  and  aonneet^  as  he  bad  been  with  Bonaparte, 
the  latter  could  not  munt  upon  his  assistance  in  the  revo* 
lution  of  the  ISth  Brumaire.  Bernadotto  and  Augereau 
"lore  the  only  geiterals  whom  Bonaparte  darud  not  summon 
ta  M*  sidi'.  .\ugrreau  was  at  St.  Cloud  ;  for  he  had  been 
elected  d«puty  to  the  Cinq  Cents,  and  anxiously  hoped  that 
the  reprcsentativa  body  and  the  republic  would  triumph 
over  thia  military  usurper.  While  the  result  of  the  sirugu'le 
was  dottbtfbl,  he  approached  Bonaparte  and  said,  '  Well, 
}  (>«  have  brought  your>clf  into  a  pretty  dilemma  '  '  Au(ie- 
reau,"  rejoine<l  Bonapane,  '  remember  Arcole ;  my  fortune 
seemed  more  desperate  there;  yot  I  retrieved  it  then,  and 
shall  now  I'  He  was  right ;  the  usurpation  was  completed, 
and  Augereau  obliged  to  submit  with  the  rest. 

Bon^NUte  distrostad  his  old  comrade  too  much  to 
appoint  bhn  again  to  the  army  of  Italy.  During  the 
rnrnpaign  of  Marcn  Augereau  commanded  a  division, 
*."ir  tho  most  part  Diiica,  on  the  I^wer  Rhine,  where  he 
had  hard  fi^htinu  ;ind  little  ^lory.  AAer  the  treaty  of  Lu- 
oeviUe.  he  retired  to  a  property  whuli  he  had  been  enabled 
to  purchase  near  Molun.  He  was  intnisttd  with  no  im- 
nortaai  amploy  until  laOA,  when,  with  the  new  dignity  of 
Marshal,  he  oomtnanded  the  dhiiion  of  the  great  army 
which  redticed  the  VorallM>rg.  In  ISOfi  he  was  engaged 
;n  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  commanded  the  division  which 
-ub-.e<iijently  took  possession  of  Berlin  Tlie  terrible 
vnnUT  «tmpai)rn  which  ensued  undermined  the  liealth,  but 
added  to  the  glory,  of  Augereau.  Iti  the  adv;uRo  through 
Ptdand,  he  was  finequently  annged.  and  commanded  (be 
left  of  llie  Aench  at  Erun.  llts  division,  which  was  or- 
dered to  attack  the  centre  of  the  Rnssians,  advanced  for  thit 
purpose,  when  a  lliick  shower  of  «;now  covered  Ivoth  armie*. 
an  l  totally  preventi'l  A  ,] -fi'  ;  i  from  seeini;.  He  missed, 
in  ecmsequenee.  the  dei^ired  direction  (so  say  the  partisans 
of  Napoleon),  bui  his  fault  was  remedied  Iqr  At  quichness 
of  his  eonnaander.  as  well  as  by  his  own  aouiam ;  fbougb 
scind  with  auddan  ninaas  and  nanr,  Augereau  had  himMf 
tied  upon  his  Itorse.  and  remained  to  the  last  iB  tba  action, 
thouifb  he  was  wounded. 

Aftartlw  battle  tt  Bylau,  ha  waa  ohUgad  to  ludia  tn 


the  recovery  of  his  health.  In  the  yean  tVOf  and  1810, 

ho  commanded  in  Catalonia,  where  ne  showed  but  little 
mnrcy  to  the  Spaniards.  ConsiderinEr  Au^rereftii  as  a  ve- 
teran General,  Napoleon,  in^tead  of  fakmfi  him  to  Rii-^i» 
in  1812,  Ivft  bim  to  form  a  corps  of  reserve  at  Berlin. 
But  hero  the  Cossacks  found  him  in  1813.  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  tiiat  he  eeeaped.  Notwithstanding  his 
age,  Augereau  tooa  part  in  the  campaign  of  Saxony,  and 
made  a  valiant  stand  near  Leipzig,  det'endinR  a  wood 
against  suporior  furees.  In  1814  ho  was  intrusted  with  the 
ilefcnce  of  the  south-east  of  France  a«:ainst  the  Austrians, 
when  be  occupied  Lyons,  and  organized  its  defence.  At 
first  he  repulsed  them  in  several  combats;  bnt  at  length, 
awaia  of  their  (irodigiaua  snperioritjf  of  fbcea.  aa  well  aa  of 
the  dhuinishing  resonrees  of  N8poIeon»  ha  made  a  capitula- 
tion, and  retired  to  the  south. 

Napoleon  considered  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  na 
little  short  of  treachery  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  of  all  the 
Marshals,  Augereau  wa-4  the  loa.Hl  attachnd  to  a  master  ' 
who  was  so  mueh  his  junior,  and  who.  bjP  bUl  nsurpation, 
bad  blasted  the  ainhiti(4i  of  the  republican  ganeral.  Au 
gerean  made  bis  ]>eiioe  with  the  Bourbons,  was  conflrmed 
h^  his  dignities,  and  createil  a  peer  On  the  return  of 
Napoleon  in  ISl.').  Augereau  kept  aloof.  Louis  X\III. 
hvinjj  a  second  time  restored,  Auyerean  rerippeared,  wlicn 
the  painful  task  was  imposed  upon  him  of  being  one  of  the 
council  to  try  Marshal  Ncy.  His  vote  of  condemnation  on 
his  brother  soldier  is  the  greatest  blot  upon  Angareau'a 
memory  in  the  eyes  of  the  French.  Ha  did  not  long  surviva, 
bcinsr  hronyht  to  the  ijrave  hv  a  dropsv  in  .Tune,  !S15. 

AU'CILA,  or  AUD.IEL'AH.  as  the  Arabs  pronounce 
it,  is  a  toivn  situ:ite<l  in  an  oasis  within  the  i;real  Desert  of 
Barca,  on  the  track  of  the  caravans  which  trade  between 
Calm  and  Fezsan.  Augila  is  mentioned  in  the  antient 
gaagraphara.  HenneU.  in  his  Gtwraphy  of  Htnidatut, 
plaoea  Augila  in  S<I"S'N.  let,  and  t]P46' E.  long..  180 
miles  S.E.  of  Barca.  or  Bengali,  litO  W.  by  N.  of  Siwuh,  in 
the  Oasis  of  Ammon.  and  426  E.  by  N.  of  Moyrztxik  in 
Kezzan.  Herodotus  (iv.  |8'2)  pl.u'es  Auuila  ten  days' jour^ 
n«y  from  the  city  of  the  Ammonians ;  and  Hornemann, 
who  travelled  from  Siwab  to  Augila  in  1707,  found  the 
calculation  correct.  Tlw  Oasis  of  Augila  is  a  depend- 
ence of  tha  Beylich  of  Bengasi,  which  is  itself  a  pnmnea 
of  the  reg;ency  of  TVinoli.  It  contains  two  other  towns 
or  large  villages,  besides  Augila.  namely.  Mojabro  and 
Melediia.  T!ie  people  are  chiefly  employed  in  tlie  caravan 
traile  ;  and  they  have  established,  of  lute  years,  dir^t  com- 
munications with  the  countrieit  of  Bnrgoo,  Bomoo,  and 
BaghenoOb  without  passing  tlnough  Fcuao.  They  have 
also  caravana  whkh  ttada  with  ua  inrt  of  Bengozi,  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Tha  eoinitry  round  Augila  is 
sandy  and  Hat,  but  well  watoiad  and  cultivated  ehietly  in 
trardens.  Of  the  djtes  of  Augila,  spoken  of  with  praise 
by  old  writers,  and  especially  by  Abulfoda,  Hornemann 
mhkes  no  mention. 

The  women  of  Anrrila  make  grey  woollen  cloths,  called 
Abba,  which  are  sold  in  Fvtzan.  The  town  of  Augila  ia 
ill  built  and  dirty.  The  inbabrtaata  apaakt  hasldas  Arabic, 
another  language  which  reaemblea  that  of  Slwah,  of  which 
Hornemann  give*  a  short  vocabulary. 

AUGITK.  The  minerals  to  which  this  name  has  been 
applied  present  us  with  B'une  of  the  most  interestm^'  and 
at  the  same  time  most  diflicuU  investigations  that  can  f*ll 
under  the  notice  of  the  mineralogist  and  chemist,  and  hava 
frequently  ocNipiad  tha  attention  of  tha  nmst  eminent  nan 
in  both  sdencas.  Nor  ara  these  hodies  unworthy  of  such  at- 
tention.  For  not  only  would  a  thorough  knowledge  of  (heir 
constitution,  and  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  other  mine- 
rals.  particularly  to  the  genus  hornblende,  tend  mucli  to  the 
perfection  of  the  mioeridogicnl  system;  but,  owing  to  their 
frequent  occurrence  in  nature,  and  ftoin  their  forming  ona 
of  the  principal  ingredients  in  msny  poiphyritie  and  trap 
rocks,  such  as  tha  svenite.  diallage,  and  Beher1*raeks, 
green-stone.  &c„  they  form  a  class  of  hodies  of  the  highert 
importance  to  the  geolojjiHt.  A  due  ref;anl  to  the  circum- 
stances hicli  are  favourable  to  the  formation  of  one  or 
other  of  the  species,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  would  ba 
likely  to  afford  a  safe  guide  in  many  geological  inquiriea 
into  tha  character  and  Mcmatioa  of  rocks  of  ignaons  origin. 
Por  such  reasons  wa  shall  andeavour  to  lay  this  subject 
before  our  readers  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  p  j-.«ilJe ; 
but  i't  doing  so  we  encounter  considerable  diffieii'iv,  uwing 
to  tba  uiwartain  state  of  our  awn  hnowiadge  on  many  ini> 
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Eortant  pointi,  as  well  as  from  the  various  vievrs  wnich 
ave  been  taken  of  these  minerals  by  different  writers,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  the  use  of  the  term  '  auiiut; '  in  a 
more  compniwosive  sense  by  some  authors  than  by  others. 
UndartheM  ctccumatances,  we  have  thought  it  most  advan- 
U^iu  to  give  an  outline  of  the  different  views  which 
have  oiigioated  fW>m  the  In^boBt  aufhoriCicB,  ntlier  dun  to 
adopt  any  one  opir.ion  which  is  not  incontrovcrtibly  esta- 
blished :  tlio  advantages  which  we  hope  to  attain  by  this 
plaji  ar.'  twofultl,  namely,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  ttnlcavuurinu; 
to  establish  any  erroneous  opinions,  while  we  attuiu  a  luore 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole. 

iU  little  would  be  leernt  by  io<iaiiins  into  the  views  taken 
of  die  genua  aogite  befbre  toe  time  or  Wener,  it  need  only 
bo  statc-d,  that  this  mineralogist  was  the  first  to  divide  a 
lar^c  class  of  minerals,  occurring  commonly  in  basalt,  lavas, 
and  uthtT  voli-anic  locks,  into  two  hpccies,  to  wliii-h  ho  ap- 
,  plied  the  names  of  au^ite  and  hornbieude.  Tins  division 
was  founded  on  the  difference  existing  between  the  crys- 
talliied  forme  and  structure  which,  according  to  the  cxpc- 
lience  up  to  tbat  time,  were  never  associated  with  each 
other.  The  *aine  division  was  shortly  after  adopted  by 
Haiiy,  uliu  apiiliod  to  them  the  names  of  pyroxene  and 
amphibolo.  and  gave  the  measurements,  determining  the 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  with  their  most  general  modifica- 
tions charfKit  ristic  of  either  species,  wliioh,  however,  we 
have  modJAed  by  the  later  measoiemeata  of  Rose,  Mit* 
aeberlicb,  anA  Kupifer. 


dtigUet  or  pffroxetu. 


lofMoaMU  ST*  C 
H  go  r      133^  37 


M 


laci 


flCMoaMblH^tt' 


Pon  M 
„  M 

rutr 
r  M 


ioa°  ir 
148"  sy 


tSmaad  luf  th«  in 
M  iMi  M,  Ice. 


Pmlbaaor  Mobs,  however,  together  with  Professor  Jame- 
son of  Edinbunh,  hat  used  the  teim  augitc  to  denote  the 

eighth  genus  of  their  respective  systems,  which  consists  of 
the  four  species  designated  as  follows  :— 

First  species.  The  oblique  filled  augite,  corresponding 
with  liie  augite  of  Werner,  and  pyroxene  of  Haiiy. 

Second  species.  Thestraight-«4g!edMigitie»«onwpoiidlng 
to  hornblende  and  umphibole. 

Thild  species.  PrismaUMdal  augite,  containing  as  sub- 
species the  minerals  epidote  or  soisite. 

Fourth  species.  Prismatic  augite ;  tabular  spar,  or  Wol- 
lastonite. 

BerzeUus,  on  tlie  contrary,  viewing  tiie  subject  in  a  che- 
mical point  of  view,  has  been  induced  to  use  the  term  augite 
or  pyroxene,  hornblende  or  amphibole,  in  the  same  aignifica- 
lioa  as  employed  by  Werner  and  Haiiy.  Acoording  to  him, 
dM  angites  are  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  the  bisilicate 
of  lime,  united  with  one  equivalent  of  the  bisQicate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  ex;iii  .  d  in  his  chemical  notation,  on  the 
tttppotition,  however,  tbat  silica  is  fonnod  of  one  e<iiuvalrat 
of  oisygett  to  ens  nf  siUeiun,  is 

OadP  +  lfgdi*. 

There  anii  several  varieties  of  this  mnm  iermed  by  the 
removal  of  the  magnesia  or  lime,  which  are  replaced  either 

by  one  or  both  of  the  isomorphous  sub5f,nnce<;  -  the  pruto.\i(Ie 
of  iron,  and  protoxide  of  manganese.  Of  these  the  follow  iiig 
era  the  priiu-i]),il :  — 

1.  Dtopside,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of 


the  augite  genus,  is  readily  recognised  by  the  form  of  it& 
crystal  given  in  fi^,'.  1.  and  by  the  direction  of  ita  four 
cleavatre  planes,  the  most  perfect  correspond iIl^;  with  the 
faces  M,  tliuse  in  tiie  direction  of  r  and  I  being  less  easily 
obtained;  and  by  its  palc-greon,  or  greyish-white  colour, 
and  vitreous  lustre.  Its  hardness  is  S  -5.  and  its  speeiflf, 
gravity  is  3*299.  Alone  before  the  blowpipe  it  mdts  into  a 
colourless,  semi-transparent  glass;  with  borax,  very  readily 
into  a  transparent  glass.  Its  chemical  constitution  is  ex- 
pressed hy  the  formula  f;iven  above,  as  will  he  hwn  hv  the 
tollowing  analysis  of  a  variety  from  Tammare  by  Bou»* 
dorff:— 


Silica 


Magaoaift  . 


M-83 
44  76 
18-45 


Protoxide  of  iron 
Alumin-i 
ibyl 


Several  varieties,  little  differing  from  tlic  ab\ne,  are  called 
backalitc  end  fassaitc,  names  indicative  of  their  lo^al^t^ . 

2.  Hedentiergite,  whose  constitution  may  bo  stated  liy  the 

formula  C  S*  -I-  t"  S',  as  may  bo  seen  by  the  analyu^  of 
G.  lloae  of  a  Tariety  fknm  Lunaberg,  wkoobtaineilef 
Siiica     .  •  »  .  .  49'ei 

Lime  ....  W'ST 

Pratogcide  of  iron  .  .  .  .      26  08 

Pratmide  of  mangaaaaa  with  magnesia     .  2  08 

98-94 

It  is  of  a  dark-frrcen  col  in  r,  sometimes  nearly  black. 

3.  Sahlite,  those  varieties  in  which  the  magnesia  is  onlv 
;  irt  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron,  and  wilOM  eonimitioii 

U.  Hose  expresses  by 


Oa  6i*  + 


Bendius  gives  the  Ibrmnla, 

(C  Si*  +  tf-eSo  +  2  (Ca  Si'  +  jClg  Si'), 

as  expressing  the  constitution  of  a  variety  from  Bjiirmyre^  in 
Sweden,  whidi  woold  therefore  be  one  equivalent  heden- 
ber^ite  uniKvi  with  two  of  dionsidc.  Tie  calls  it  malahoUlh. 
(iiee  Anwemiung  der  Lothrokrt,  by  Berzelim.) 

4.  Diallage:  thecODl  ' 
on  the  authority  of 

Berxelius,  by 


of  G.  Rose,  bv    Mg  Si'  -h 


«f  this  variety  it  espnssed, 

fe  Sr  +  3  Mg  St«, 


ofF.KobeU,by 


Mg 

Ca 
Fe 


Si* 


The  difference  in  tue  analysis  by  Kiihler  of  two  specimens, 
the  first  from  Tuscany,  the  second  from  ihtenthal  in  the 
TyvA,  would  perhaps  rather  indicate  the  latter* — 
SiUca  .  .  .      53'20  50  hi 

Lime  ♦  ,  19-08  2*19 

Magne«a     .  .  ,      14-91  29-67 

Protoxide  of  iron  ,  8-67  l*'4C 

Protoxide  of  manganess  •       0*38  0*61 

Alumma  .  .  VAt  8*07 

Water       .  .  .      1-77  u-2t 

lti0-4»  100-02 

This  variety  U  characterized  by  its  tuolUer-of  pearl  lustre, 
and  by  it.s  pos-sessin^,'  the  ino>f  perfect  cleavage  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  diagonal  of  the  prism.  It  is  seldom  found  in 
perfect  crystals.  Its  most  general  colour  is  a  bronse  yellow. 

9.  Uypenthene,  which  is  verv  similar  ui  ita  general  ap- 
peaninees  and  ebaraeiers  to  ^sDage.  has  the  foHowing 
constitution:  Fe  ^ii'  +  Xft;  .Si*.  Both  of  the  last-men- 
tioned varieties  may  be  distinguished  from  the  former,  as 
well  as  from  each  other,  by  means  of  the  blowpipe,  and  by 
attending  to  the  followi&g  chazaetcn  as  stated  by  Bevsa- 
lius :  — 

Diallage  alone  in  a  matrass  decrepitates,  beOOUM  of  a 
lighter  colour,  and  gives  off  a  Ultle  water. 
On  charcoal  it  is  with  difleulty  omIImI  on  On  odgc*  into 

a  frrey  scoria. 

With  borax  it  is  difficultly  fused  into  a  4 
what  odoured  by  the  protoxide  of  iron. 
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Deoomposed  by  the  phosphate  of  ioda  and  •■nmimw, 
%iih.  the  development  of  ihe  silica. 

Hy))erstlicne,  on  the  contrary,  when  heatrd  alone  in  the 

xiamus,  decrepitate*  ilightly,  gives  out  a  little  water,  but 

iom  not  diaage  ito  appouanoe;  while  on  ehamnl  it  readily 

tens  *  giMD  opaqiM  |[1aM.  at  is  alio  the  MM  when  heated 
with  hot«x. 

The  s'^t  of  phosphorus  diJi-s  not  appurt'iitlv  (li.'<':itiiposo  it, 
oui  the  mineral  at  first  bt'cotues  rounded  on  ilw  tdges,  and  i 
may  at  length  be  entirely  fused. 

The  otructvrc  also  deserves  particular  altcution,  the 
cleav*  «  pU.ie»  in  hyperstheno  being  perfect,  both  in  the 
diiM^  on  the  faces  r  and  M,  the  latter  of  whidi  ate  eb> 
iK'itA  in  ciiiillafrc  with  very  great  difficulty. 

Tfe  ha'  c  now  devriWd  tin-  various  spei  ie>  iiiTallv 
■msidere;  as  comprehended  wiUiin  thu  »:cnus  augite  or 
jyroxew;  but  Professor  Gustave  Rose  has  published  a 
paper  in  Pojjfjendorff  a  Annalen  der  Phytik  umtChemie  for 
the  year  i  831.  the  object  of  which  li  to  piwe  the  necessity 
of  onitirg  augiteand  hornblende  (pyroxene  and  nimphilj  li-'t 
intoonr  genni.  His  arguments  for  this  union  :iro  the  (ol 
i  jwins-: — he  first  slinws  that  tlio  two  priMiis  of  aiii^iu^  and 
iiurublende,  however dtflereiil  tii  appfaniiicf,  admit  ol  being 
derived  the  one  from  the  other,  arcordnig  to  the  laws  ob- 
served to  connect  the  cr}-»tallograpbie  fonosof  t-ahetie»of 
the  Mine  genua  in  other  ininerala.  To  ihow  Hm,  let  the 
acoompanying  paralkiognuD,  whose  somi>diagonals  are  a 
and  b,  reproiint  the  horizontal  section  of  llw  prism  of 


.  &ince  the  whole  angle  of  this  prism  at  A  is  87^  6', 
t  tt  ^e  tangent  of  an  angle  of  4S"  3t  ;  if  this  tangent  be 

doubled  the  corresponding  an^'le  wil!  Ik-  found  to  be  62*  15' 
25",  the  double  giving  I'li-"  30'  jU",  ;im  iinijle  agreeing 
tnnst  nlo-.ely  with  l  -'4°  Si',  the  angle  obtained  bv  Mitscher- 
\xh  in  a  species  of  hornblende  when  measured  by  Wollaston's 
reflectmg  goniometer.  The  larger  parallelogram,  thcre- 
fjKt  formed  by  doahling  the  diagonal  A,  i»  the  horizontal 
eeetienof  the        of  hornblende. 

A  similar  relation  is  al>o  approximately  true  for  the  incli- 
nation of  the  faces  *  in  aujjuts  and  r  in  haniblende ;  for  if 
the  angle  rin°  6  7'of  augitc  be  halved,  and  its  tau^'ci  i 
doubled,  the  corresjwnding  angle  is  74®  11' 21",  and  by 
doubling  this  we  oljtain  Ho"  22  42",  not  much  differing 
from  148°  26', »«  found  between  r  in  hornblende  of  Veauvius 
byHme. 

Hi<<  argtimrnt  drawn  from  the  rlieinieal  constitution  of 
th«fse  minerals  IS  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  :  for  lliough  in 
homlileiide  we  find  a  >enes  of  bis.ihc.ites  of  till-  same  liases, 
and  as  it  were  running  parallel  with  iliose  already  describeil 
OS  augites  [see  Hornblknde],  the  circumstance  observed  by 
Bonadorfi,  that  all  the  varietiee  of  hornblende  contain  tiutn 
line,  while  6.  Rose  has  been  unable  to  detect  that  element 
ir.  auLfife,  weakens  the  connexion  between  these  minerals, 
and  renders  the  determination  of  what  part  the  tlii  n  ine 
arts  in  their  const  it  ui  ion  a  most  desirable  ohjc^ot.  Our 
ignorance  on  litis  point,  however,  and  the  diliiculily  of  deter- 
mining what  is  the  action  of  the  alumina,  which  occurs  in 
eonnderable  quantity  in  seme  hornblendes,  prevent  ui  from 
faming  any  opinion  finom  the  results  of  ehemieal  analysis. 

The  ohser\aiionfi  of  Rose,  however,  on  the  green-stone  of 
the  Uraltau  Mountains,  tend  to  prove  the  existence  of  that 
eonnexion  between  the  lorms  of  augite  and  hornblende 
which  is  essential  to  their  constitutuig  one  genus,  m  a  mure 
tanslhelory  manner  than  any  remai-k  hitherto  made.  He 
diseoteied  in  a  wolt  grayish  gnen-stone,  near  the  villnge  of 
Ifeetewaja,  which  it  aitnated  nortb  of  Katharinenburg.  and 
on  the  road  to  Newiansk,  and  also  at  the  gold-washings  of 
Cavellinski,  near  Miask,  in  a  green-stone  somewhat  harder 
and  darker  than  the  lornier,  iniliedded  cr\  stals,  liavmi:  tlie 

Sarm  of  augile,  but  not  ite  cleavage  planes,  these  last  being   toldspar  iia\e  horiibleiide,  but  no  augilc.  ,  ,  , 

-   --      vth  theae  of  homUeade.  Thia  mUunid '    Indneed  by  these  einnimstinres.  Rose,  m  a  tabular  view 


was  therefore  either  hornblende  in  the  form  of  augMe,  M 
augito  with  the  cleavage  planes  of  iiomblcnde. 

At  the  village  of  Muldakiyewsk,  near  Miask,  ne  dk- 
coveted  a  still  more  interesting  crystal  embedded  in  a  green 
stone  similar  to  that  last  described.    They  were  abundant 
and  possessed  the  firm  ofaiiuite:  the  smaller  crystaU  haA 
elea\  age  planes  parallel  to  the  bides  of  ihti  pnsul  of  horn 
hicu'le.  and  were  similar  in  their  appearance  and  colour  l< 
tho^e  obtained  from  iJavellinski.   Tlio  larger  crystals,  bow 
over,  possessed  a  kernel  of  a  grass-green  orieor,  and  of  a 
lighter  tint  and  greater  Instre  than  the  exterior.  This 
kernel  diltbred  from  the  darker  extenor  portion  of  the  cry  s> 
tal,  the  latter  nivine;  (he  eleavat;e  of  hornblende,  while  liie 
former  presented  those  of  augitc,  witli  faces  sufficiently 
bri<;ht  and  perfect  tt»  admit  of  maaatmimant  bgr  the  n> 
tlecting  goniometer. 

The  obser\ations  of  Milschcrlich  and  Berthier  on  the 
formation  of  augite  as  an  artilicial  product  are  so  interesting 
iri  theraselves,  and  throw  so  mneh  light  on  the  nature  of  au- 
gite in  fjcneral.  aii'!  on  those  crystals  we  have  just  described, 
lor  «h.eli  Rose  proposes  the  name  of  uralite.  that  wecannot 
oinit  to  notice  them  in  thi>  place.  Mitscherlich  has  ob- 
^er\ed  that  at  many  tbundries  in  Sweden  and  Germany 
the  scnrias  possessed  the  form,  structure,  and  chemicM 
eompositioa  of  certain  minerals  found  in  nature.  From  this 
source  he  has  obtained  upwards  of  forty  varieties :  and  among 
these,  specimens  possessin'„'  the  form  and  structuri' ol  au;;iie 
are  liequeiuly  l<^uud,  wlu  iea«  hornblende  has  never  been 
discovered.  Guided  by  these  ob>er\ation8.  a  mixture  of 
silica,  lime,  and  magnesia  in  the  proportion  indicated  by 
the  (brmnia  6a  Si*  -|-  Mg  Si<  was  submitted  to  fusion  in 

the  ])or(  eIain  ovens  of  .Sevres,  near  Paris.  On  exammntion, 
the  nia:>s  was  found  to  have  been  eonii»letely  fused:  it  pos- 
sessed cleavage  planes  corre«pondin;;  w  iih  tlioso  of  augite. 
and  a  hollow  formed  in  the  centre  tront  the  contraction  in 
eooling  contained  crystals  of  the  form  of  fig.  1.  By  these 
pioeoases  they  failed  in  obtaininjj  erystalsei&er  of  the  fbnn 
or  stnietuiw  of  hornblende.  As  it  would  be  at  present  out  of 
place  to  refer  to  the  other  results  obtained  by  thoi.e  chemists, 
we  must  reler  our  leader  to  the  original  pnjiers  in  the  Ana. 
tie  Chiitiif  ft  (If  Fhi/sique,  torn.  24,  and  the  Ann.  de->  Mines, 
torn.  9,  particularly  those  who  may  be  interested  in  metail- 
lurgical  iMtJcessi's. 

Profcaor  G.  Rose,  in  acoouuiiug  for  this  production  of 
augite  to  the  exdusion  of  hornblende,  was  led  to  consider 
that  it  was  not  the  absence  of  the  Hunrinc,  or  any  error  in 
the  proportion  of  the  elements,  which  jneventtNi  the  pro- 
duction tif  hornblende,  but  that  it  was  the  etVecl  ol  the  rapid 
cooling.  This  he  fully  confirmed  by  tltc  Iblluwiug  experi- 
ments :  a  light-green  variety  of  hornblende,  the  strahisteiu 
of  the  (Sccmans,  ftnm  2illerthal  in  the  Tyrol,  wa«  mb- 
mttted  in  a  pUithnnn  crucible  to  the  heat  of  a  porvetain  oven. 
It  was  completely  fused,  and  in  cooliii"  1  i  I  Inn  1  I '  i-ous 
lults  of  dark  crystals  which,  how  ever,  admnu  .i  ol  iiicaaure- 
nient  by  \Volla-»ton's  j;oniometer,  when  the  an<;les  were 
lound  to  correspond  with  those  of  augile.  A  specimen  ol 
diopside,  of  the  same  locality,  was  also  fused,  it  OOOled  into 
a  dark  mass,  but  regained  its  former  structure. 

We  may  therefore  consider  it  In  he  demooslmted  that 
augitc  i<i  formed  V  In:  iK  'vLT  tlie  process  of  coolint;,  and  con- 
KequeiUly  of  crystaliiration,  is  rapid;  and  hornblende,  when 
it  is  conducted  more  slowly.  Many  rireumslaiu  es  confirni 
this  view :  the  uralitesof  Rose  appear  to  be  its  iiuuirul  cuii- 
aai|n«ice;  fur,  as  by  the  laws  of  calorie  we  know  that  the 
qwnttty  of  beat  lost  during  oi|Mal  portions  of  time  varies 
with  the  temperature,  the  extmor  portions  of  the  erystal 
from  this  cause  alone  must  have  cry.ntairue*!  under  a  :nore 
gradual  loss  of  heat  than  llie  interior,  w  lule  at  liio  same 
time  the  temperature  would  be  maintained  by  the  s|K>cific 
heat  given  out  by  the  parts  first  consolidated.  The  general 
locnlitics  of  augite  aiul  hornblende,  and  the  minentb  with 
which  they  are  found  assoeiated.  alEiids  another  ai|(ume*U 
in  fkToar  of  this  suppoaithm ;  fbjpjlbombhinde  is  usually  met 
with  in  svenlte.  tracnvle,  and  lava,  accwnyianicd  by  (luartz, 
feldspar,  albite,  k.c.,  minerals  which  decidedly  reiiuiic  u  slow 
process  of  iiKibiig  for  llicir  formation;  on  '.he  contrary, 
augite  oeeurs  m  basalt  and  lava  «itb  olivine,  wl'irh  Mil- 
selicrlicli  has  recognised  in  (he  sctmm  of  Vinous  fouiidrto^ 
and  which  is  tlicretbrc  formed  by  a  nroeess  of  rapid  '•ooling. 
We  ate  thus  able  to  account  for  H.  von  Ruch's  remark  in 
l>is  ob^erv  atii-ns  on  \olcanos.  that  th.i¥o  lava*  vhieh contain 
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of  tb«  minarftU  vhich  he  has  added  to  hit  Bkmtnitt  qf 
OtyUfUography,  published  at  Berlin  In  ItM,  hw  mitod 
)Oiiet;enu!>  tho  roUowinji  species. 

»   Diopside  . 


S.  SihUle 

3.  Hedkobargito 

4.  BtMltioAnKft*  . 

^.  RothbraunitoiiMR 

7.  DbOhg*. 

5.  BriHutte 


9. 
19. 


HypenthaM 

Uralite 


Ca  8?  +  Si». 

Ca  Si»  +  F©  ft?. 
Oa.  Mg.  Fe,  M,  SL 
Si*. 

3  Na  8i»  +  2  Fe  Si*. 


n. 

12, 


Tremolite 
Antophylhte 


la.  StnUsteiii 


Ca  Si*  +  3  Mg 
.   Ke  Si»  +  9  Mg  Si*. 
Ca,  jlg,ta,il8i. 

14.  Basaltie  homUeiida  6a,  ftfr.  Ihtit,  ti. 

AUGMENTATION,  in  music  of  the  olden  time,  wns, 

MaiKtfr  M  irlcy  tolls  us,  '  ati  increa^insr  of  the  valiu'  of 
th<>  notoi  a!)i>\e  tlioir  crtininon  ami  cssontial  value,'  and  in- 
dicated by  a  sign.  It  is  nnnecessarv  to  dilate  oit  this  term, 
which,  as  wall  as  tsaiiy  others  of  the  saoM  dato,  has  long 
been  known  only  lo  nittiiieal  antiquarias. 

AUGSBURG,  tlia  eapitttl  of  the  Bamvlan  drda  of  die 
Upper  Danube,  stands  on  a  Emtio  pminenr«j  in  an  agree- 
able and  fertile  country,  near  thv  ititlux  of  tbo  Wertach 
into  the  l/'ch,  and  between  both  these  rivers,  in  48°  21' 
N.  lat..  and  lU**  54'  E.  long.  It  \\m  uriu  teet  nhove  the 
te**cl  of  the  ocean,  about  forty  miles  N.\N'.  of  Munich; 
and  both  from  its  |NMitioD«  and  the  munbor  of  main  nads 
wtifeh  travaim  it.  1»b  bn^  Ibmed  one  of  the  emtnil 
points  for  the  internal  rommerre  of  G<?rmaay.  It  is  divi(k>il 
into  thro<^  quarftrs,  Iho  upper,  centre,  and  lowur  tovTna, 
in  iepeuiie-ntlv  of  the  suburb  of  St.  James,  which  lies  out- 
side of  the  walls ;  it  is  intersect*Hl  by  four  canals,  which 
supply  the  milh  and  mamiAictoriea  of  the  town  with 
WBiar.  Tho  oxterior  boundary  of  the  eliois  has  boon  oon* 
varied  into  deHgbtAH  walks,  alonf  wtueh  the  eireait  of 
the  oity  may  be  made  in  a  eouple  of  hours :  and  within 
the  irlacis  runs  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  bulwarks, 
and  (liti.hes.  wliich  are  cros^'nl  by  four  pnncipal  and  six 
minor  entrances.  The  stnMtii,  »uh  few  exemptions,  are 
narrow  and  irregularly  built,  and  the  pavement  annoying 
to  the  feat,  bfltag  composed  of  small  Uinta— though  its 
dispodtkn  to  n  moa^e  form  is  not  unpleasing  to  tlw  eye. 
The  ftntorai  appearance  of  the  town  is  however  much  im- 
proved by  a  variety  uf  handsome  buildinirs  and  squares, 
and  enlivened,  though  it  can  scarpcly  lie  saiil  to  Ik?  eni- 
bellishc'l.  by  the  mannw  in  wiiuli  the  i^euerality  of  the 
houses  nro  pnintcil  witli  siripos,  cither  green,  red.  or  yellow 
— always  separated  by  white.  Kvery  street  and  lane  is  pro- 
vided wMi  raasfrniiB  of  water  for  the  ne  of  the  adjoining 
hooses,  and  a  sepaiate  work  fa  the  pariMiM  ti  finemg  the 
water  into  them. 

The  fin-  r  ,  1  Pi-o  in  .\ugsburg  is  the  town  ball,  which 
was  built  i.y  Hi»ll.  ii»  the  beeinninfif  of  the  seventeenth 
•vnturv,  and  contains  the  '  Golilcn  Hail,'  p<>Thaps  the 
most  splendid  apartment  in  Germany,  its  length  being 
1 10,  its  breadth  5B,  and  it^i  height  i'l  feet :  it  was  used  for 
the  election  of  two  kings  of  the  Romans,  and  was  deeorated 
■t  a  great  expense  with  fiainted  rellings  ami  flreseocs.  by 
Kramer  ,ind  Roltenb^oimer.  iIh'  fnrtner  of  wliom  was  t-le- 
vated  by  ihe  gratitude  of  his  Icllow  citizens  to  the  Hurtro- 
masters  chair.  Thi«  hall,  with  the  fmr  roval  ap;irt- 
roents  adjoining,  hm  since  been  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a  picture-gallery.  Among  the  thousand  paintings 
whioh  it  contains  (the  whole  ammged  in  ohronologinl 
orderf.  it  is  particularly  rich  in  speetmens  oif  the  Ger- 
uian  fichool :  ICranai^h's  '  Samson  snd  Dalilah:'  .Mlx^rt 
Durer  s  '  Maximilian  the  First;"  Krairtr  s  '  Last  Jiult;- 
ment ", "  and  Kottf-nhamro'^r  s  '  River  Gixla  of  A  ui.''sl)urg,' 
Stand  at  the  heed  of  the  sa.ies ;  but  ftiw  will  feel  disp  >sed  to 
nefbr  even  audi  «e  theee  te  Gude'e  '  tWeeping  Iiahat;' 


Titian's  '  Venus  holding  a  Mirror  to  Cupid,'  or  Parml 
giano's  'Madonna.'   The  eoUect^on  of  modeU  from  the  an 
tique,  which  occupy  another  apaitment  in  the  town-hali.  is 
less  in  character  with  its  external  devioe.  *  Publico  ronsilio, 
publics  aalati,'  than  a  very  complete  and  ««U-«muiged 
collection  of  another  dcso-iption,  containinj^  the  avehiwes  ot 

tlic  town.    Adjiiininir  this  line  structure  is  the  '  PinrlMh 
Tower,'  which  is  a*ceiKled  by  a  slaircaw  of  500  *lcps  :  and 
the  '  Arsenal.' the  faijade  of  which  is  emfx-llibhed  wuh  a 
noble  group,  representing  '  the  Demon  of  War  vanqutfhed 
by  Micliael  the  Archangel,"  the  work  of  Reicliel  Von  Rain, 
the  Bavarian  sculptor.  The  episcopal  palace  (the  town  being 
still  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see)  is  on  the  Ffobnhnf  newr  the 
cathedral  ;  it  \va>*  under  this  rrxT  that  Luther  held  his  cele- 
brated liisputuliiin  with  Cajct.m.  the  papal  Ic^ute.  in  the 
year  1518.  and  under  the  smne  rcof,  on  t!ie  meinoiahlc  J5lh 
June,  1530,  this  great  rcforitier  presented  the  c  orner  stone 
of  the  Lolhermn  laith* commonly  called  the  '  C'oiift&ston  of 
Augsburfr,*  to  the  «miMror  Charles  the  Fifth.  Auesbarg 
was  the  pleoe  from  which  that  sovereign,  urged  by  die  un- 
daunted bearing  of  the  pmtestants  of  flenn my,  proclaimed 
the  '  Interim.*  or  reltLrious  arniistiee,  which  recognised  them 
as  a  distinct  and  inileju-ndent  communion.    AuL'shiirg  also 
witne!«-cd  the  signature  of  the  treaty  ufl55d,  which  sheathed 
the  !>\vord  of  religious  strife,  and  left  the  protestants  in  the 
AiU  etuoyment  of  their  doariy-purehased  immunitiea.  The 
vanerame  walls  of  tills  palace  were,  in  1817,  eoBverted 
partly  into  ofRces  for  the  irovemment  of  the  province,  and 
parth  into  apartments  fir  the  occnsKinal  residence  of  royalty. 
Anioni;  other  •  m  ]:■ 'uotis  luuMinLis  are  the  '  Halle,"  a 
iiauditoiue  commercial  mart  and  storehouse,  which  has  a 
machine  for  weighing  loaded  waggons  and  meiekandiae  in 
bulk,  and  is  now  partially  used  for  iudioial  proceedings ;  the 
puUie  libnuT,  which  is  rieh  in  Greek  books  and  manu- 
soriptH  :  the  Praiirisran  academy  of  arts  ;  tbc  school  of  the 
arts;  and  the  •Cathedral,"  which  was  built  in  the  fit'ti  entli 
century  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  B  isih<  a.  erectei)  ii, 
the  tenth.    This  ediflce  is  350  feet  in  length,  and  of  the 
Gothic  order :  its  main  aisle  is  45  feet  in  breadth,  and  the 
side  aisles  are  &u«d  up  with  fourand  twen^  chapels,  in- 
dependently of  sevenl  pletoria)  embetliehmenta  of  eoine 
merit,  and  two  stone  p  trtals  which  divide  the  main  aisle 
fnjm  the  chuir ;  thcR!  is  also  a  side  door  of  bronze,  carved 
with  figures  and  emblems,  (latinL;  frm  the  ^  carlo  13.  A 
visit  to  St.  Ulrich's  church,  which  is  310  feet  in  length  and 
94  in  width,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  prospect  from  its 
lo{^  steeple  (whioh  is  14if  ieet  higher  than  the  monument 
in  Londoni  of  the  town  and  its  environs,  to  sav  nothing  of 
that  fine  specimen  of  sculpture  called  the  'Altar  of  the 
Crucifixion."  and  other  striking  objects.   Of  the  numerous 
monasteni  s.  convc  t*,  and  ecclesiastical  structures  of  Augs- 
burg, fifteen  churches  only  remain,  five  of  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  protestants.     In  charitable 
endowments  there  aie  few  spots  of  the  same  extent  so 
rich;  and  we  believe  that  three^uarters  of  a  millioB 
sterling  are  rather  below  than  above  the  aggregate 
capital  which  those  endowments  possess.    At  the  head  of 
tliem  stamis  the  institution  eallc<l  the  '  Fu'.'gerei.'  established 
it)  the  year  i  51 9  by  two  brothers  of  the  Fuggcr  family,  who 
were  the  founders  of  more  than  one  earldom  of  the  present 
day ;  it  is  a  town  of  itself,  situated  in  the  suburb  of  St. 
JaoMs^  hss  its  own  ebnieh,  eODsists  of  three  streeu  and  as 
many  lanes,  has  three  gates,  and  contains  107  lodging^,  let 
out  to  indigent  natives  of  the  town,  at  a  rent  of  two  hhillings 
per  annum.    A  philanthropist  of  i>ur  own  t  ines,  Lai\  reiii"e 
Schaetzler,  a  banker  of  Augi>burg.  iias  more  than  emulated 
this  *  good  work'  of  commercial  munificence:  first,  by  est.i- 
blishing  a  school  of  industry  for  loo  poor  children  and 
orphans  of  this  his  native  town,  in  1813  :  and  then,  twelve 
months  eftetwards,  by  erectiiig  an  asylum  within  the  walls 
of  the  oM  Dominiean  monastery  fbr  the  reception  and 
])arti,il  inainieiiai;ce  and  eiiipli) tiicnt  of  sixly-tnrcc  a<.'iMl 
males,  furty-seven  t)))erativf-s,  and  seventy-six  children,  \*ho 
areeduca'.ed  on  the  Laiii  aslennn  svslem     To  these  instLlU- 
tion»  may  be  addea  an  adinirably -conducted  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  bank  for  savings.    An  equally  liWral  and  enlight- 
ened snrit  bM  animated  the  more  affliient  classes  in  making 
provision  Ibrthe  Instniction  of  their  humbler  Ibltow-chitens: 
every  religious  community  in  the  town  lias  >(  h.H)l.s  of  iU 
own ;  the  twenty-seven  week-dav  school?  are  attended  by 
nearly  'J'lOO  cliiblreii,  llie  .Sunday  sriio-ils  by  up  vards  of  a 
thousand,  and  the  three  female  »chools  of  industry  by  foil. 
Inwdmd.  Between  flve  mil  six  bundtnd  jKratba  ofauperio 
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nmk  ai«  «duc«ted  lu  the  protastant  (^maiuiuui  and  the 
catholic  seminary ;  and  ibMe  ar*.  baaide*,  two  endowed 
■ebooU  for  fenalaa,  the  one  fuuniled  by  Bwbtn  Vgn  StM- 
imiebMi,  who  died  in  I80d,  for  pruteeiaau.  and  thaothtr 
fonJueted  by  tlie  Bngliab  aulwlMivdt  tecatlloliiBii  aswwU 
iS  a  [>nl\  technk  inatitutiun. 

Amon^  tlic  public  embellitbtnentu  of  tbe  town  we  must 
not  omtt  to  DOtioe  tb*  Qwtd  Faradu  in  front  of  tbe  eatbe- 
dial ;  MaxiOBiUm-iqam,  Mxt  to  St.  Uihoh  a  chun-b ;  and 
Niml  opeo  mM.  wbkh  we  iidonied  nUb  bandtoiiM  Ami- 
tafiN :  the  irenertl  ebaneter  of  tbeee  MnbenUliinenta  ehowa 
r^  ■  r'r-;^  ; ctLitL  inship  whii;h  0I1CC  Rubsi^ted  between  Autfi- 
i  ».rg  autl  ihc  iialian  statp^.  In  the  better  (la\s  of  Aunnburt;, 
;niJecd.  when  Ihf  muuificenco  of  iti  citizens  wat  luvislily 
b^stowad  OQ  the  floe  aita,  and  it»  native  acbool  produced 
such  men  aa  RugandM,  Haeker.  Holzer,  Rieger,  and  Frey, 
tha  flroDift  of  avarv  raapaotaUe  dwalltng  uona  with  tbe 
gloriaa  of  tiia  paneil.  and  tlia  wbela  8ori|itui«a  nUgiit  be 
studied  in  frebco  illustrationu  out  of  doors.  Not  only  the 
fine  arts,  hut  teienct'  and  th*  belles-lcttre»  luutxl  patrons 
in  the  merchants  of  Au^ji-lmrg :  tlioir  calnneta  and  libraries 
vied  with  their  i<;arden»  and  cnantiona:  tbe  first  tulip  known 
in  the  we-^t  of  Europe  was  bmuKbt  to  Augsburg  frora  Con- 
atantiiMiple,  and  planted  by  Haanrart,  in  lAft7.  BqA,  in 
short,  waa  the  aplandid  appearaneaoT  ihk  eltyat  tha  ekne  of 
the  -ixteenth  century,  that  Bentivoglio  hiniself  wus  temptefl 
to  t  xcUim,  on  witnessing  it,  'Questa  Augusta  (■orlamcntc 
ha  deir  Augusto  negli  ediflci.  nello  strade,  ct  nel  popolo  '  ' 
The  principal  sources  of  the  pre^nt  atlluetioe  ot  Au<;^- 
burg  are  banking  and  exchange  operations,  and  tbe  transit 
armenhaadiiaa.  Ittaaat^atmnialaolbrtbadepoaitRnd 
tale  of  tbe  vinea  of  Italy.  Switsarland,  and  the  tooth  of 
Gertnaiiv,  and  still  ciijovs  repute  for  its  plate  and  jewelry. 
It  h  is  al>ovc  '200  tiierf«iitile  CbtabUsbment^,  and  an  annual 
nreulation.  varymi;  in  value  frora  three  to  four  millionr< 
sterhng,  in  bitts  and  merchandise.  The  huen  and  cotton 
roanufucturea  have  decreased,  within  tbe  last  forty  yeans, 
from  IttOO  to  scarcely  more  than  800  loonu;  tha  voollcn 
and  Knen-yam  spinneries,  which  fcrmerly  etreohited  nearly 
20,t)UO/.  a  week  in  waires  alone,  h;i\e  of  late  dwitidli  d  into 
comparative  insignifirance  :  but  ihe  nianufacturo  of  pureh- 
Ineiit.  and  pnriicularly  of  plain  and  c  iloured  paper,  routniucs 
to  thrive.  Augitburg  h&s  iitde«d  strong  claitus  to  the  merit 
«f  hftvuig  invented  tte  art  of  making  paper  from  ragM,  which 
eaae  into  nae  ham  aarijras  tb»  y««r  133a-adate  at 
vhieb,  vrahdiere,  no  reeord  ia  extant  of  fta  ue  e)*ewhere. 
It*  mechanics,  teo.  from  their  experinnrn  in  wood-cuttinj; 
and  in  stamping  curds  in  colours,  had  acijuired  that  spi'fies 
(  t  >:oU  which  rendered  the  prwess  of  printin:;  an  easy  task 
to  their  bands:  they  were  among  the  firHt,  therefore,  to 
amil  themselves  of  Guttenberg's  invention.  Latin  Bibles, 
baaring  the  date  1466,  and  n  legend  printed  in  147 1»  both 
from  UM  Augsburg  press,  are  suiieient  evidaneo  of  the 
feet.  Great  numlnTs  of  the  ordinary  class  of  bo-ks, 
pnntH.  and  charts  are  enuravcd  and  circulate<l  througli- 
jut  Germany  fr  ni  Aui^sburg;  and  the  present  Baron 
Cotta's  fetber.  the  profsrietor  of  the  celebrated  AUge- 
meine  Z''thins.  and  toe  founder  of  two  popular  periodical 
works,  the  MorgtnbUUl  and  Abendaeitunft  aeieetad  Auga* 
barf  tat  the  eatabyahmant  of  ona  of  his  Ibtir  axtenuve 
presAce.  which  is  set  in  motion  by  one  of  Bolton's  steam- 
engines.  This  press  wa*  constructed  by  Ktienig,  the  finest 
ind  e.irliest  m"^'"'™*'"  o'"  "bose  mechanical  skill  is  to  lie 
seen  at  the  Times  otiice,  in  Printing-house  Square,  Ilhick- 
ftiart.  The  machine  at  Augsburg,  which  consists  of  three 
pretaaa,  thmwt  off  ftom  five  to  ten  thousand  oopiee  of  tbe 
AUwememe  Zeitung  hi  tha  eoune  of  Kmr  or  Af«  boort.  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  eight  boys,  does  tbe  work  of  sixty 
pressmen ;  and  it  is  likewise  used  for  printing  the  two  lite- 
rary journal^.  No  branrli  of  iiuliistni ,  however,  is  in  a  more 
thriving  %\aXa  than  ttio  woollen  manufactures  of  this  town, 
which  give  emplov-ment  to  nearly  six  hundred  looms.  The 
working  of  the  lattar  it  gnatiy  facilitated  bv  the  canals 
suppii^  from  Iba  Leeb,  vbieh  lat  140  wheeu  in  motion, 
and  are  traTorted  bv  220  hridsea  and  cntsings.  Augsburg 
produces  about  eignty  tons  of  bcct-root  sugar  per  annum  ; 
.ir,d  manufaetures  niathen,  ilii  ul  md  nui-ical  instruments, 
l>aper-hanging»,  printing  types,  and  carpets,  and  a  variety 
of  articles  of  pure  luxury.  Its  population  at  the  present 
day  amounts  to  about  35,000,  of  whom  rather  more  than 
anS'thtrd  are  protestants;  but  it  was  much  greater  in 
fanner  times,  for  the  yearly  average  of  burths,  which  are  at 
jmant  irndar  900>  waa  upwards  of  2200  in  the  beginning  of 


the  sixteenth  oentury ,  even  lo  the  seventeenth  they  wars 
above  1  oou ;  and  in  tbie  middla  of  tbe  eighteenth  they  in- 
acaatad  again  to  nearly  I90« ;  from  vhieh  number  thn 
ha«o  ainre  gradually  dadinad  to  their  pratant  average. 

may  add,  that  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  tha 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  stated  to  have  been  HO,OuO. 

The  emperor  Augustus  planteil  a  colony  here,  about  twelve 
years  before  tbe  Christian  aira,  to  whioh  he  gave  the  noma  of 
*  Augusu  VindaUooittm*  (lha  dty  of  the  Vandaii»  on  the 
Lech),  and  haooaeootaatfwMaaof  AugiriHiis.  Than  ia 
nothing  to  note  m  its  snhsaqnant  ibrtunea  imtil  tha  8fth  een* 
tury,  wlien  it  «  i-  r  illaced  by  the  Hun.t ;  it  afterwards  came 
under  the  doinuuijii  of  ihe  Fraiinisili  hovereigns,  and  in 
was  ll]nlo^t  ruzed  lo  the  (rround  diinnj;  the  war^AliKdi  raged 
between  Charlenmnne  and  Taskiio  of  Bavaria.  U|ion  the 
dissolution  of  the  Fraukish  monarchy,  Augnburg  lell  under 
(ha  sway  of  tha  dukes  of  Swabia :  but  growing  lioh  1^  its 
eomnerca  and  manufaBtores,  it  gradually  shook  off  all  axtfl^ 
nal  authority,  purchased  its  inde|)endence  of  its  episetspal 
iwvereign*,  \va)t  reconniml  as  a  tree  state  b\  the  German 
cm|x.>r  rs,  and  retained  us  rank  as  a  free  imperial  city  fjr 
upwardii  ol  five  hundred  years-  namely,  from  1^76  to  lbU6. 
From  about  the  tMellih  until  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  a 
iaading  mambar  of  tha  frmona  Sitmbiaa  ConMamcy,  whioh 
ineludaii  Ratlabon,  Wnramhtif.  Conatanea,  and  other  com- 
merci.il  emporia  of  that  day.  In  the  fourtn-nth  rent,  n  • 
was  the  rhicf  medium  of  intercourse  between  me  nonli  unti 
bouiii  of  Europe  and  tbe  Levant,  and  supplied  the  markets 
of  northern  Germany,  Russia,  I'oland.  and  other  countries, 
with  tnollana  and  linens ;  and  it  retained  its  mercantile 
pre^toanoa  until  the  transatlantio  diioovaiiaa  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  at  tha  ehiaa  of  tha  fifteanth 
century,  o]iene<l  new  eh;inne]s  to  commercial  enterprise. 
It  was  at  this  period  <>)  its  liijiliest  |irospenty  that  the  single 
bankinj;  establishment  of  the  FuKiieni  of  Augsburg  re- 
cruited the  finances  of  PhiUp  li.,  and  enabled  him  to  sup- 
port Iht  mnguinary  varflm  carried  on  by  the  League  m 
France,  and  bv  his  vnn  ganarsla  in  tha 'Low  Counnies. 
Previously  to  niaaa  ttmaa  (namalr.  in  tha  yaar  I  Mm)  the 
picbeilin  order  in  Augsburg  raised  the  standard  uf  insur 
rection  against  their  patrician  felluw-citizens,  and  c&ta- 
bhslied  a  denioeratir  torui  o!  t:iAi  riii:u  iit.  This  endured 
about  \M  yean,  at  lite  clo»e  of  which  the  patrician  order, 
abetted  in  their  attempt  by  Charles  V.,  oooa  more  regained 
the  asoendemff.  In  the  aevameaoth  oantury.  the  rise  of 
FranUbit  on  the  Main  hiflieted  a  blow  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  from  whieh  it  has  rpvcr  recovered.  Augsburp 
indeed  haA  ctased  to  be  a  place  oi  importance  in  the  cireu 
latum  of  exchanj:o  in  Europe,  and  Frankfort  is  now  the 
chief  money-market  of  central  Germany.  A  law  was  made 
in  Augsburg  (the  date  we  are  not  acquainted  with),  that  an 
Augsburg  mercbanl  might*  at  any  tima  batwaan  tbaafr'- 
ceptanoe  and  tha  matority  of  n  bill  drawn  «n  him  Ann  any 
forei^'n  place,  cancel  his  acceptance ;  in  other  words,  his 
acceptance  was  not  bindinjir.  Whether  this  law  now  exists 
We  are  not  quite  -utr,  im:v  r;ni  v.e  iindvrt.ike  to  nay  how- 
much  of  the  decline  uf  the  commerce  uf  Augi-burg  is  due  to 
it.  Under  tbe  settlement  of  Germany,  in  1»0){,  Augsbnq; 
was  reoi^iniaad  as  ona  of  the  six  Hans*  Towns,  which  warn 
dadarad  mdapandani  of  the  German  empire ;  but  thiee 
years  afWrwsrds  it  wat  merged  into  thedomhiwns  of  Bavarii< 
under  the  treaty  of  Pr«sburg;  and  in  March,  1806,  it  was 
surrendered  aecordinnly  into  his  Bavarian  majesty's  hands, 
by  the  Frent  h  LM-iieral  Reu^,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Augsbtorg  is  the  birth-ptooa  cf  Holbein,  HoU,  and  other 
eminent  artuts.  The  gaMena  and  places  of  piAlia  teaort 

around  it,  as  well  as  the  rides  snd  walks  in  its  delightful 
environs,  afford  a  resouroe  which  will  agreeably  diversify  a 
lengthened  residence  in  the  town  ;  nor  less  <to  the  nume- 
roim  societies  within  its  walLs.  both  musical  and  literary, 
with  its  libraries  and  museums. 

AUGSBURG.  CONFESSION  OF.  the  name  given  to 
the  profession  of  fkith  of  tbe  Protestant  Lutheran  Choreh, 
whicD  was  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon,  with  Luther's  appro- 
bation, in  order  to  be  laid  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at 
th.o  ^reat  Diet  held  at  Augsburg  in  June,  1530.  It  was  on 
that  occasion  solemnly  read  in  the  German  language  by  the 
Chancellor  of  Saxony,  after  which  two  copies  of  the  Con- 
fession, one  in  Qerman  and  the  other  in  Latin,  wece  deli 
vered  to  the  Bmparar.  beariiw  (ha  signatures  of  John 
Elector  of  Saxony,  George  Marquis  uf  Brandenburg, 
Emaat  Duke  cf  Laaeburg,  PhiUp  Landgrave  of  Hetaa. 
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and  Wolfi^sujg  Prince-  of  Anhalt ;  losides  those  of  the  free 
town  of  Nuremberg,  and  other  l  itios  The  Confessian  \v;is 
immediately  aftenriu-d^  printed,  iinil,  being  truniiluted  into 
various  languages,  was  spread  or  Europe.  It  has  ever 
nnoe  oontinued  lo  be  the  role  of  the  Lutmnui  Church  in 
nuittm  gf  flutb.  Tt  eonsiste  eftwenty-eight  artictet.  twenty- 
one  of  which  state  the  belief  of  the  Lutherans  on  the  prin- 
cipal tenets  of  relii^inn  ;  and  the  ether  seven  consist  ol  refu- 
tations of  pertain  points  of  either  dogina  or  diNcipliiie  as 
maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  on  account 
of  winch  the  Lutheiucs  separated  from  the  communion  of 
Rome.  Zuiai^le  end  the  other  Swiw  and  French  reformers 
did  not  tabfcnbe  to  the  Oonftaaian  of  Augsburg,  as  they 
differed  from  it  on  several  points,  particularly  about  the 
Lord  s  Supper.  The  stylo  of  the  Confession  is  clear  and 
fluent:  tho  matter  was  chielly  supplied  by  Luther  in  the 
seventeen  articles  of  Torgau,  which  he  bad  presented  to 
the  Blaetor  of  Saxony  tho  year  before.  Melanchtbon,  while 
dMwiiig  up  the  Confeswon,  had  ftequent  conferenoes  with 
Lather,  who  wm  then  aleyii^  at  Coburg.  not  fhr  iVom 
AuEshnrpr.  The  Papal  theologians,  headed  oy  Fabcr,  wrote 
a  cuufulation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which  was  like- 
wise read  before  the  Diet  in  .\u^'ust  of  llie  same  year.  Me- 
lanchtbon answered  them  iu  his  Apology  fur  tlie  Augs- 
burg  Confetsion,  which  was  published  in  1531,  and  which 
oonatitutes  one  of  the  books  of  authority  of  the  Luthe- 
rans  whieh  were  published,  including  the  Confession,  at 
Dresden,  in  1580.  Eme.'.t  Solomon  Cypriao  hat  written  a 
good  history  of  the  Aujsburj;  Cimfession.  and  Webber  a 
Cntiml  History  of  tlie  s^nie,  Frankfurt,  1783,  (Sclird'ckh's 
Kirchfvgeschtcht''  ,•  and  Mosheiro's  Ecclenasttcal  liutorij, 
and  ;V')/^v,  t)v  Dr.  Murdoch.) 

AUGSBURG  GAZETTE.  [Sec  Allgkmki.ve  Zki- 
TU.NO.] 

AUOST,  a  village  in  the  canton  of  Basle,  in  Switzer- 
famd,  built  on  part  of  the  groimd  occupied  by  the  anticnt 
Augusta  Raiuacomm,  a  Roman  colony  under  the  ern|)ire. 
Tlie  remains  still  existing  are  not  very  cunsiderablc ;  Uiuy 
have  been  minutely  deUuled  by  .SeliadTer  in  his  AUatia  IUu9' 
traUa.  Medals  of  Roman  emperors  have  been  found  in 
abundance  in  the  ground.  Augst  is  situated  on  the  loft  or 
aoutitom  beak  of  the  Rhine,  aix  milea  S.E.  of  Basle. 

AUGUR.  The  eai4ieat  inhabitants  of  Italy,  like  all  rude 
nations,  imagined  that  they  saw  in  evor\  unusual  occurrence 
a  manifestation  of  the  will"  of  heaven.  The  power  of  inter- 
preting tho  Mi^n.s  thus  (unushed  by  the  gods  was  thought 
to  depend  upon  a  peculiux  talent  eunfcrred  upon  the  favoured 
UMNrtal  fiom  his  birth,  but  a  certain  discipline  was  neeessary 
to  give  to  the  talentitt  full  development  A  aupenrtitioa  ao 
deeply  seated  m  the  nhida  of  uie  people  waa  turned  to 
account  in  tlic  political  constitution  of  Rome,  by  the  esta- 
blishracQl  of  a  cuUcgc  of  auj^urs,  whose  duty  it  was  on  all 
occasions  of  importance,  whether  of  a  jiublic  or  private 
nature,  by  certain  arts  to  ascertain  and  report  the  pleasure 
or  displeasure  of  the  gods.  Romulus  himself  was  said  to 
have  been  akiUed  in  the  arte  of  divination  from  bis  sliest 
vmiAi,  end  et  the  foundation  of  the  cit^  the  daimt  of  the  rival 
brothers  were  decided  by  augury.  The  story  of  Tanaquil, 
of  Servius  Tullius,  and  still  more  the  contest  between  the 
elder  Tarqum  and  Attus  Kavuis,  atlbrd  additional  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  tlus  Rouati  superstition. 

The  institution  of  the  college  of  augurs  may  be  referred 
to  the  very  earliest  period  of  Roman  history ;  for  the  asser- 
tion of  IavJ  (L  18,  and  iv.  4),  that  there  were  no  augurs  in 
the  reign  of  Romulus  is  not  merely  oppoeed  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  history  of  Rome,  but  directly  contradicted  by 
Cicero.  {De  Republica,  ii.  9.)  The  ori^in;d  numl>er  of  au- 
gurs is  again  dift'erently  reported.  Cicero,  himself  un  au;^ur, 
says  that  Romulun  ;issi>ciated  three  others  with  himself,  and 
ttiat  Numa  added  two.  {Ilnd.  14.)  Livy  rei>orts  that  in  the 
e|riflion  ef  the  au^rs  of  his  time  the  number  of  the  ool- 
lego  was  neeeawnly  (dated  to  the  number  of  the  antient 
tribes,  and  that  eoDseqnently  there  must  have  been  at  the 
beginning  cither  three  or  six :  so  that  each  nf  the  three 
tril>es  should  have  either  one  or  two  augurs,  Oij  Use  other 
hand,  the  same  author  found  it  re<:orded  in  the  annals  of 
Rome  that,  prior  to  the  Ogulnion  law,  there  were  but  four 
members  of  the  college.  In  these  different  accounts 
Miehnhir  has  pointed  oat  attoag  reaions  for  giving  the  pre- 
fennoe  to  Ae  last.  The  notion  of  there  havini^  been  three 
or  six  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  inference  from  the  num 
ber  of  the  tnbes :  and  if  all  the  tribes  bad  stood  ua  an  equal 
Iboliqg.  the  aif  iiment  weuU  have  liad  much  weight  But 


the  sarao  wi.Vc-.  I.iis  fully  cstaidi  ;bed  the  fiic;t  iliat  tbo  first 
two  tribes  po:^sessed  hiiiher  ])rivileges  tiuui  the  tliird,  and 
this  ill  u  moru  marked  manner  in  the  oflices  of  a  religious 
chamcter,  so  that  the  number  four,  two  for  each  of  the 
privileged  tribes,  seems  Xa  point  to  a  aunilar  distinction  in 
the  highly-important  powers  of  the  augunte.  On  the 
other  hand,  thoui,'li  ('icero's  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
lunnber  hi,\,  his  mode  of  accounting  Ibr  that  number  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  rea--on.s  of  the  augurs  as  re- 
ported by  Livy.  A^ain,  if,  as  Cicero  implies,  Romulus  was 
a  member  of  the  ci>Ue^e,  bis  successors  in  the  regal  power 
most  have  suooeeded  bkewiea  to  the  augural  office,  a  sup- 
position in  no  lespeet  eonCnned  by  history,  and  scarcely 
i-ompatiMe  with  what  is  reported  of  Torquin's  dispute  with 
Attus  Navius.  Moreover.  If  such  a  power  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  kind's,  it  remains,  to  be  asked  w  hat 
course  was  pun>ueHl  at  the  chau|^e  of  the  govcrniucnt  trots 
the  regal  to  the  consular  form.  At  that  revolution  the 
politiou  powers  of  the  king  devolved  upon  the  consuls,  or 
prtDtoTs  aa  they  were  at  flnt  called,  those  of  a  religious 
character  upon  the  priest,  called  rs«  taar^cditt}  hut  there 
is  no  trace  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  authority  of  the 
latter  ever  included  the  powers  of  the  au<;urat<;.  Under 
this  view  of  the  subject,  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  originally 
the  Ramnensian  tribe  possessing  the  chief  powers  of  the 
state  had  its  two  augurs  ;  that  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
Titienses  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  these  privileges,  two 
others  were  edded.  This  is  confirmed  by  tho  statement  ot 
Cicero  that  Numa  added  two  to  ;he  college,  fur  the  name  of 
that  king  is  always  connected  with  the  privileges  of  the 
sfcond  tribe.  Livy,  in  his  wish  to  reconcile  tho  different 
accounts,  lias  been  driven  to  the  supi>ohition  that  when  the 
Ogulnian  law  was  brought  forward,  there  may  have  been 
two  vacancies  by  death ;  but  it  is  not  prolMtile  that  the 
patricians  would  allow  themtelves  to  lose  two  seate  in  the 
college  through  such  an  aectdent,  especially  as  even  after 
the  law  was  brought  forward  it  was  not  too  late  for  the 
remaining  augurs  to  fill  up  the  supivosed  vacancies — for  in 
them  llie  election  resided,  The  Ogulnian  law,  wliich  was 
brought  forward  by  Q.  and  Cu.  Ogulnius,  and  passed  in 
the  year  B.C.  307,  opened  the  pontifical  and  the  augural 
eoUe^^  to  the  jdeheiana.  (liv.  x.  6, 9.)  In  the  latter,  five 
plebeians  were  associated  with  the  four  patricians ;  and  \\n» 
number  remained  t>)  the  timeof  Siilla,  n.c.  s),  who  increu)«d 
it  to  fifteen.  (Liv.  EpH.  h'i.)  Lastly,  auiotis;  the  many  fx- 
traordinary  powers  conft-rred  upiin  Augustus  in  n.c.  -'./ 
the  right  of  Meeting  augurs  at  his  pleasure,  whether  there 
was  a  vacanoy  or  not ;  so  that  from  that  period  the  number 
of  the  eoUege  ceased  to  be  definite.  (0wn,  xli  20.) 

But  a  more  important  point  than  the  number  of  tlie 
augurs  was  the  mode  nf  election.  At  first,  the  augurs,  like 
the  other  priests,  were  elected  by  tlie  patrician  assembly 
of  the  (  1  ,  called  the  Comitia  Cunatu:  but  no  election 
was  eotupltitv  without  the  sanction  of  the  augury;  ao  that 
the  college  possessed  a  virtual  veto  upon  the  aiunisaion  of 
all  membera  into  it.  (Dionya.  iL  22.)  This  power  was  not 
unlikely  to  lead  to  a  gradud  usutpetion  of  the  ehetive 
right ;  and  thus,  as  early  as  the  year  B.C.  45'i,  wc  find  it 
the  practice  of  the  college  to  fill  up  vacancies  by  co-optation 
as  it  was  called,  that  is,  by  the  votes  of  the  existing  augurs. 
(Liv.  iii.  3-2.)  This  mode  of  clectioa  contaiuvd  to  the  third 
consulship  of  Marius,  B.C.  103,  when  the  tribune  Cn, 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  carried  a  law,  that  in  case  of  any 
vacancy  in  ajpy  of  the  sacred  colleges,  seventeen  out  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  chosen  by  lot  should,  by  a  majority  of  ths 
votes  of  the  said  seventeen  tribes,  nominate  a  successor, 
whom  tho  college  should  be  bound  to  elect.  (("i< .  rovtra 
Leg.  Agrar.  ii.  7,  &c.)  The  return  of  Sulla  to  power  re!>Lofb'<l 
the  election  to  the  colleges ;  but  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero 
(B.C.  63)  T.  Attius  Labienus,  with  the  support  of  Cttsar, 
procured  the  reversal  of  Sulla's  law.  (Dion,  xxx\ii.  37.) 
AfWr  the  death  of  CM«r»  Antony  restored  the  old  htw,  at 
least  in  the  election  of  die  chief  pontiC  and  therefore,  most 

Erobably,  in  that  of  the  other  priests.  (Dion,  xllv.  33.)  We 
avo  already  mentioned  that  the  emperors  had  the  priviletJ* 
of  appointing  augurs  at  tlu  ir  own  liiscrelion. 

The  ceremonies  and  superstitions  which  constituted  the 
supposed  science  of  the  augurs  would  be  tedious  to  enu- 
merate; hut  that  which  especially  characteriied  the 
augural  office  was  the  pretended  power  of  ascertaining 
tl'.e  divine  will  from  the  flights  of  binls.  For  this  purpose 
liie  augur  selcctoii  some  elevated  spot,  on  which  he  bat 
with  bia  bead  veiled  and  hie  faee  turned  towuda  lemper 
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IkuUr  quarter  of  the  heaven,  vtninp  perhaps  according 

to  ihe  occaaion;  for  the  accounts  difler  so  much  that,  while 
Lity  Mj*  It  was  tbe  cast,  we  buf  Um  •uthotity  of  Varro 

■  k  f^'iMw  fcr  the  wwt  Then  the  augur, 

with  a  bent  wand  or  rrtxjk,  free  from  knots,  called  a  litiius, 
marked  off  a  reriam  portion  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
•artb,  ••Mi  hiM  V,  h  <  h  his  observations  were  to  be  made,  and 
•gain  divided  thi;,  portion  into  two  parti--Uie  right  WoA 
left.  The  si»oe  so  defined  in  the  mind  of  tlw  augur  waa 
cdlad  a  ttwabtm,  and  the  steadfast  obaerxation  of  the 
MUfttr  diraetM  npon  it  may  probably  account  for  the  mean- 
rne  of  the  Latin  word  con-templ,j  t  ; ,  to  contemplate,  whicli 
hx->  be«n  adoptwl  into  our  own  language.    The  gods  then 

.  :  ifi.  li  their  approbation  by  tlie  appearanoa  of  bilda  on 
Ut«  left,  and  the  augury  waa  complete.  For  some  ponoaaa 
aa  whale  dRimiiBnaoa  of  the  heavens,  together  with  «he 
eotmaiwwMliag  parts  of  the  earth,  were  divitlLHl,  ac-nrflin^i;  to 
*•  nuaaof  we  art,  by  lines  directed  to  the  cardinal  points, 
«nd  others  parallel  to  these.  (Liv.  i.  18.  Dionys.  ii.  70,  and  the 
appendix  to  the  translation  of  Niebuhr,  vol.  u.>  So  prominent 
»  place  did  the  feather)'  creation  hold  as  the  interpreters  of 
the  divioe  will,  that  oh*,  the  Latin  for  biid,  ia  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  the  term  iWfHr,  as  it  ia  alao  in  t&a  searlv  equiva- 
lent void  oufpcT  ^avuper).  In  the  latter,  the  second  syllable 
is  ^dueed  finom  tpec,  look,  so  that  the  word  giffnifles  birtl- 
obsenrer.  The  second  element  of  the  word  aupur  does  not 
admit  of  satisfactory  explanation  from  any  existing  word  m 
the  Latin  language.  We  have  called  the  terms  nearly 
e^tttwatept,  and  ifPlataich'aaalhority  had  been  sufficient 
(AOwMtm. «,  W),  we  night  bava  dropped  the  qualifj'ing 
adverb  Rut  a  Roman  antiquary  would  have  pointed  out 
many  disunciiona  between  them.  The  moat  important  of 
these  is,  that  the  leading  magistrates  of  Rome  possessed 
the  aoapices  (Cic  De  ^g.  iii.  3)  by  virtue  of  their  offing 
white  the  tetm  aniurium  never  rafora  to  any  other  than  an 
M^^.  The  name  auspex  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
eany  timea  a  teehnicad  word,  and  indeed  was  but  rarely 
employed ;  but  the  derivatives  from  it  were  frequently  used, 
aod  applied  with  considerable  latitude  to  the  augurs  as  well 
as  to  the  magistrates.  The  objecU  of  A*  MMpices  and 
aa^ttiiaa  were  nearlv  the  aam^  and  the  mean*  enployad  of 
%  aunibr  aatue.  Moreover,  all  legal  disputes  about  tiie 
auspices  of  the  magistrates  seem  to  have  be^^n  rrferrpd  to 
the  aupur*.  Under  all  these  circumstances  wo  -,tiu.ll  ttot 
attempt  to  drav  a  \  i      nice  line  l)etwe€n  ;iu:'ni. 

Tiieie  were,  as  wo  have  already  stated,  beMdes  the  move- 
ments of  birds,  a  vwaaHj  of  olhnr  ooeurrences  in  the  phy- 
sical world  which,  as  anMiaiva  of  the  will  of  heaven,  came 
ander  the  eognisanee  of  the  augurs.  We  ahall  not  attem  pt 

to  rivE!  r.  rat;"il'-ii;i:i'  nf'  thi'  forms  which  the  ?Tipr-r-;tiliiins 
of  uiaii  may  lake ,  but  absurtl  as  these  fornii  rija.)  e 
i'-'cn.  the  political  power  of  the  augurs  was  most  substantial. 
Tne  elect luu  uf  a  king,  a  consul,  a  dictator,  a  prtslor,  a 
'  irule  ipihle,  of  the  various  priests,  pontifex,  augur,  vestal, 
ftaaen,  &c.,  all  were  void  nnlaaa  the  atiapicaa  were  favour- 
aUe.  A  general  eonid  not  eroas  the  ponxeriani,  or  aacred 
■"jundary  of  Rome,  the  frontier  of  the  state,  or  oven  a  river, 
■f  about  the  sanction  uf  his  birds.  To  enj:jagc  an  enemy  in 
defiance  of  these  interpreters  of  the  will  ot  heaven  was  sure 
to  entail  present  or  future  defeat.  In  the  assignment  of 
public  lanids  the  science  of  the  augur  was  required  to  mark 
'>at  the  different  allotments.  Among  the  patricians,  the 
presence  of  an  augur  was  necessary  to  render  valid  many 
of  the  prijceedings  of  private  life,  as  marriage  and  adoption  : 
*nd  the  same  p(4itical  body  found  iu  the  auspices  a  power- 
ful erganient  against  the  rising  elaima  of  the  plebeians. 
The  enapices.  they  said,  weie  thair  eecaliar  privuege,  and 
as  the  mding  magtstralaa  eonld  not  nilitt  Aev  dnties  with- 
'  lit  --ufh  divine  assistance,  there  was  an  insuperable  bar  to 
tni-  L-lerlion  of  plel)cians.  Of  the  three  tomitia.  or  legis- 
litive  a3«»enitiUL>,  that  of  tho  curies,  the  special  as- 

wrably  of  the  patriciaas.  wa*  of  course  subjpc?  lo  the 
luspieea;  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  miAid  n -btimbly 
of  the  oentnriea;  but  thai  of  the  tiibaa  waa  free  liom  such 
eontttd.  Of  the  two  last  <lbr  tfie  eomitia  eaiieta  heeame 
oL><.)lete)  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  was  the  most  im- 
portant, a*  pi»>sos»ing  the  election  of  tho  leading  magi- 
stratt-i, :  and  so  complete  was  the  veto  of  an  auji^ur  in  this 
assembly,  that  if  he  but  heard  a  clap  of  thunder,  nay,  if  he 
but  said  he  had  beard  one,  and  that  falsely,  the  pranediugs 
of  the  assembly  were  void.  Such  was  the  power  of  the 
augural  office ;  and  it  was  strengthened  by  the  law  that  a 

n  augur  for  liffs^  no  matlar 


what  ennes  he  might  summit.  (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  6 ;  PluUrea. 
RonudeOt  97.)  On  the  pecuniaiy  adimntages  of  the  office 
there  are  ne  vary  definite  atatementa.  That  they  reoeifvd 
money  in  some  shape  Afom  the  publie  treasury  is  indeed 

[xjsitn  r'  y  -tated  (Dionys.  ii.  6) ;  and  the  pfx>t  Attius  has  made 
a  bad  ]  in  at  their  expense,  charging  them  with  extracting 
auruni  (^m  1)  from  the  aure-i  (cars)  of  thuse  who  believed  in 
them;  and  the  public  money  may  perhaps  be  traced  ia  tho 
dinners  given  by  the  auguis  on  their  dectfon,  whidi  were 
celebrated  in  the  annab  of  Roman  gastronomy.  (Cic.  ad 
Fim.  vii.  16;  Varro,  J?.  J?,  iii.  «;  Plin.  H.  N.  x.  23.) 
In  the  latter  years  of  the  republic  many  of  the  duties  of  the 
aupurs  were  performed  in  the  most  lax  manner.  At  the 
inaufj^uration  of  a  maijistrate,  says  Dionysius  (ii.  6),  speak- 
ing of  his  own  time,  the  cerenumy  is  a  mere  shallow  of  what 
it  was.  The  candidate  takea  his  seat,  rises,  repeats  a  set 
pmyer  in  the  open  air,  an  augur  then  declares  he  hears 
thunder  on  the  left,  when  in  fact  there  was  none,  and  the 
candidate  forthwith  enters  upon  his  magisliiicy . 

AUGUST.  The  month  of  Au;;ust  was  originally  called 
Sextilis,  being  the  sixth  month  in  the  Alban  or  Latin  calen> 
dar ;  mi  this  nama^  aa  ia  stated,  it  retained  in  the  calen- 
data  of  Romidna,  Numa  PompiBiiM,  and  Julina  Caesar. 
Since  Numa's  reform,  however,  it  has  lieM  only  tho  eighth 
place  in  the  series  of  months.  In  the  Alban  calendar, 
Scxtilis  consiste<l  of  twenty-ei^ht  days;  in  that  of  Romulus 
of  thirty ;  Numa  reduced  the  number  to  twenty-nine ;  Julius 
Ca»ar  restored  it  to  thirty;  and  Augustus  Caisar,  from 
whom  it  derived  ila  new  name  of  August,  extended  the 
numhwof  dayatetUrty-one,  whieh  haaeoniinaed  ever  since. 
'  It  was  originally  prupos^  that  September  should  bear 
the  name  of  .Augustus,  from  the  emperor  havini;  been  born 
in  that  month  ;  but  he  preferred  Sextilis.  nut  only  us  it  stood 
next  to  July,  which  had  been  recently  named  at^er  his  pre- 
deeeasor  Juliiis,  but  for  the  same  reasons  which  influenced 
the  decree  of  the  Senate  detailed  by  Macrobius,  in  his 
Saturnalia  (edit.  Bipont.  i.  261),  vis.,  that  since  it  was  in 
this  month  that  the  Emperor  Ca'sar  Augustus  had  entered 
upon  his  first  consulship— had  celebrated  three  triumphs  in 
the  city — had  received  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  who 
occupied  the  Janiculum— had  subdued  E^'Pt,  and  put  an 
end  to  civil  war— it  appeared  that  it  waa,  and  bwl  been,  pro* 
pitious  to  the  empire  ;  and  the  Senate  therefore  ordained  that 
Scxtilis  should  thcnrcforward  bear  tho  name  of  Augustus. 

Gassendi  (A  Rumnnum,  apud  GrKV.  viii..  col.  164) 

says  thatCommodus  wiished  to  have  bad  the  month  Sextilis 
called  byhis  own  name. 

The  llaminga  and  (Germans  have  adopted  the  word 
August  for  Harvest ;  Oofe»t  maand  is  the  narvest-nonth* 
(Hadr.  Junius  t/'*  Annin  et  5ff'rw7)r"f,  ;ipiid  Grwv.  Thesnur. 
viii.,  col.  217.)  So  the  Gennau  Augst-iiM^i'ii,  a  harvest- 
wapi^on  (see  Wachtcr,  Glo,uar.  German.) ;  and  the  Dutch 
Oogsten,  to  reap  or  gather  com  from  the  Held  {Sewel'a 
Dutch  ZXc/ion.)  xhe  Spaniards  also  ha%'e  the  verb  .^f  o«/dri 
In  getber  in  barvaat;  and  both  French  and  Spaniaru  have 
phmea  for  making  harvest,  /aire  tAomt,  and  haxer  tu 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  named  August  Peob  monatii,  the 
weed- month,  as  abounding  in  noxious  and  useless  herba, 
{Saxon  Menolog.,  and  Lye's  Saxon  Diet,  in  voce.) 

Lammas  Day,  the  first  of  the  month,  is  also  called  the 
Gule  of  August  (see  Brand's  Pnpular  Aniiq.,  i.  275),  prola- 
bly  fW>m  the  (xothic  Hioi.  or  Iul,  a  tphea,  indicating  that 
revolution  of  season  which  brought  the  return  of  harvest. 
This  day.  called  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  anoestora  Ulajr-nuerre, 
i.e.  loaf  mass,  waa  the  ftaat  of  thankagiving  for  the  fliat 
fruits  of  the  oom. 

(Compare  Pitiaei  Lexicon  Antiq.,  Orwe.  §t  Romtm^  v. 
Aurrustus  ■  ihr  difTerent  Treatises  printed  in  (^nwiua'aCof* 
lection  ,  and  Jiiady's  C/anv  Caleudaria,  i,  76.) 

AUGUSTA.  This  title  was  tii-yi  (jivcn  tn  his  wife  Livia 
alter  the  death  of  Augustus  according  to  the  will  of  the 
emperor.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  8.)  It  was  afterwanls  conferred  by 
Claudius  on  Agripninn  (a.D.  51.).  and  by  Nero  on  his  win 
PoppflM  B8  weff  asner  daughter  (a.o.  64).   Evratually  it 


b{«came  a  common  title,  of  the  mother,  wlfop 
dausrhter  of  an  emperor,   [See  Augustus.] 

AUGUSTA.  This  name  was  also  frequently  adopted 
by  towns,  sometimes  in  place  of,  sometimes  in  addition  to 
the  previous  name;  ahw  many  new  eoloniM  reeeived  IL 
Thus  we  find  Augusta  in  tho  country  of  the  Salassi,  now 
AosU ;  Augusta  Tattrinorum.  now  Tunn ;  AugusU  Rau* 
raeanini,  now  Augik  near  Besle;  Aupiata  VindeUeonm 
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Aug«-burg,  sometiraes  written  Autr*tbui;:;  ra>nr  i 
Augusta,  now  Sar-BRO*fta.  Nearl)'  «iniiliir  to  tlit-o  is  I 
Aupusto  dunum,  foniierly  RibrarU'.  the  capital  of  iht-  .iLdui, 
now  Autun.  In  other  towns  it  ha*  rtisappc'iired,  as  in 
Augusta  Verona  and  Augusta  Aiturica,  now  Astorga. 
The  Greek  ciliM jputstwd  U»  mum  ootiiM  of  fiatteiy  in  the 
uw  of  ihecquirelent  Greek  term  Sebaate.  Thvewetnda 
Sehaste  in  Phrygia(8ce  Hieuocles  and  CniNs) ;  nnolher 
in  Galatia  in  the  country  of  the  Tecto-^a-jes.  probably  no  other 
than  Ancyra,  which  was  iiitiinatL-ly  conticctcd  with  Au- 
gustus ({mi  r<  ;  Hebastopolis  ui  I  ito  Ut»tnct  of  Pontus,  called 
Fbanaroca  (Strabo),  and  Seba^tc  or  Scbaatta*  on  the  upper 
tinam  of  the  Halys,  nov  Sivu  &«. 

AT7GUSTA,  a  town  of  Metne  in  the  17.  S.  on  the  river 
Kennebec,  50  tiiiii-s  N.N.E.  of  rortland,  in  44°  17'  N.  lat. 
and  G'J^  fiO'  W.  loiip.  It  is  a  lbrivin«  town.  an<l  has,  by  an 
actof  thf  state  icfrtslaturo,  been  maiic  the  seat  of  the  >tale 
government  since  January,  1832.  Tho  river  Kennebec  is 
navigable  from  its  mouth  up  to  Auguata.  fotTeMeU  of  100 
ton-i.  T  heioia  at  Augiuta  a  floe  bridge  MtOM  the  Kennebec. 
The  |)op Illation  of  AoRatta  was  9.980  in  1939,  but  mnet 
have  inrieased  since  then.    (American  Abnanue  for  1832.) 

AUG  USTA.  a  low  n  of  Georgia.  U.  S.,  on  the  rijiht  bank 
of  the  river  Savannah,  and  123  miles  N.N  W.  fV  in  tlie 
town  of  Savannah,  in  33°  28'  N.  lat,  and  81°  54'  VV.  \on^. 
Augusta  is  the  great  depot  for  the  cotton  of  Upp«r  Georgia, 
of  wlueb  more  than  1UO,000  ban  are  annually  oonvo)c>d 
down  dM  tiver  to  Bavannah  anfCherlestown.  The  popu- 
lation of  Augusta  wa.<t  5000  in  1887,  bat  it  has  probably  in- 
creased since.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick  and  spa- 
cious ;  and  the  struts  wide.  stiai<;ht,  and  ornamented  with 
trees.  Augusta  has  a  medical  school,  called  the  Mediral 
College  of  Georgia,  with  six  professors;  a  college  under  the 
direction  of  Methodists,  with  six  instructors,  sixtv  alumni, 
seven ty-llTe  atudente,  and  a  library  of  2.0U0  volumes ;  a 
city  hall,  a  theatre,  an  hoepital,  two  markets,  and  six  places 
of  public  worship.  There  was  a  great  Are  in  April.  1 829, 
which  destroyed  a  ronsiderahle  part  of  the  town.  Augusta 
is  ninety  miles  by  the  mad  fnini  Milledgeville.  the  »eat  of 
the  state  government  of  Gcorf;ia.  (Siuaifs  Thrrr  Years  in 
North  America ;  and  American  Almanac  for  1834.) 

AUGO'STA  HISTCyRIA.  the  name  given  to  a  series 
of  Roman  hl»toriaoi,  or  rather  biograpbere,  who  wrote  tbe 
lives  of  the  Emperors  from  the  aeretsion  of  Hadrian  to  the 
death  of  Carinus,  f he  iininediiite  prevlr.-e^'i::  of  Di  irU  tian : 
the»e  hves  iH)mi  rise  a  pericl  of  1G7  m  uis  of  t!ie  lust  iry  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Tin  y  may  be  t  oiiMdercd  as  a  caiuinua- 
tion  of  Suetonius's  '  Twelve  Ceenart,  except  that  between 
Domitian  the  last  in  Suetonius,  and  Hadrian  the  first  in 
the  HUtoria  Atuuttih  the  reigne  of  Harm,  and  Tn^an 
are  not  ineluded  in  either  of  the  two  series.  We  know  fhmi 
Lainpridius  that  four  hisioii:ins  h:id  writtcTi  Trajan's  biD- 
Kraphy,  Mnrius  M.ixiinus,  Fal)ius  MatcelUuus,  Aurolius 
Verus,  and  Statilius  Valcii-, :  all  th.ese  lives  are  lost. 

The  writers  generally  included  in  the  collections  of  liu- 
Hittnria  Augusta  are  six  in  number;  they  Uvcd  under 
Diocletian  and  hia  aaooeisors  Conatentitu  and  Cuviantine. 
They  are ;  1.  iBKus  Spartianns.  who  wrote  tbe  V«es  of  Ha- 
drian, and  his  colleague  iKlitis  Venis  ;  of  Diditis  .Tulianni,  of 
Septiiuius  Sevcrus.  Pescennius  Niger.  AntounuisCaracalla, 
and  Antoninus  Gcta.  Spartianus  dedicated  tb.e  first  four  to 
tbe  emperor  Diocletian,  and  he  states  in  his  hfe  of  /Mlius 
Vema.  that  his  intention  was  to  write  the  lives  of  all  the 
emperent  from  the  great  dictator  Julius  dsaar,  and  of  all 
mse  who,  whether  they  were  tbe  sons  or  relatives  of  the 

emperor?,  cr  were  by  Ihein  ad -pted.  had  reeeived  the  title  of 
C'tosars,  It  appears  from  the  beginning  <if  his  I.ifr  r,f  ]  'erm. 
that  he  had  written  the  lives  of  the  emperors  who  reitrru-d 
before  Hadhan.  which  however  have  been  \mt.  2.  Julius 
Capitolious  is  the  second  writer  in  the  series.  He  wrote 
tf)e  Uvea  tf  Antoninns  Pius,  of  Maicus  Auielins,  and  of 
the  saeend  Verua.  These  he  dedicated  to  Diodetien.  He 
also  wrote  the  Hves  of  Pertinnx,  of  Clodius  Albinus,  of 
Opilius  Mnximus,  of  the  two  M:ixi;nini,  of  the  three  Gor- 
di  ins,  anri  of  Muximus  and  Balbinu>.  He  appears  tr>  have 
written  also  others,  which  are  lost.  3.  i£ltU8  Lampndius, 
to  whom  arc  attributed  the  lives  of  Cummodus,  Antoninus 
Diadumenus.  Heliogabalus,  and  Alexander  Severus:  the 
two  last  arc  dedicated  to  Constantino.  There  are,  however, 
considerable  doubts  whether  some,  if  not  the  whole  of  these, 
shonld  be  attributed  to  Spartianus :  and  both  G.  Voss  and 
Fabrieius  seem  to  think  >f.  not  unlikely  that  .'Elius  Spar- 
tianus and  iEUus  Lampridius  are  one  and  the  same  writer. 
<8a«  litwaiy  notices  pHdhud  to  tt«  Bipont  edition  cf  the 


nhmria  .1ii<riif.t<i-)    4.  ViiTt  attus  GsOieanus.  a  seiittor  ot 
Tuime,  of  wKoiH       have  only  the  life  of  A^^dius  Cassius. 
which  ho  dedicated  to  Diocletian.    5.  Ttcbelhus  PoUio:  we 
have  fragments  ot'  his  lives  of  Valerian  the  elder,  and  his 
son  Valerian  the  younger ;  the  lives  of  tho  two  Gallieni; 
and  thoBo  of  the  Thirty  Tyrantu,  who  assumed  iu  various  parts 
of  the  empire  the  power  and  the  title  of  Angusti,  during 
the  distracted  ren:ii',  ot  Valerinnus  and  Gallienus.  Anion? 
these  thirty,  Trebeliiun  I'uUio  h;ts  reekoned  two  women,  the 
famous  Zcnobia  of  Pahnyra,  and  one  Vietoria.   He  ha-i  'jUi 
written  the      of  Klavius  Claudius,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
tiest  emperors  of  Rome,  whose  reign  was  however  too  short 
to  repair  tho  evils  of  the  disastroua  re%ns  which  had  me- 
oeded  his.   6.  Flavins  Vopiseas  of  Syneose.    Be  bred 
under  Constantine,  and  y\ra*c  the  lives'  of  .Atirelian.  of 
Tacitus,  and  his  brother  Flonanus,  of  ProbiH.  of  the  four 
tyrants,  Firmus,  Satuminue,  Prorulus,  and  Bonosus,  who 
usurped  tho  supreme  power  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire under  Aurelian  and  Probus ;  and  also  of  the  three  em- 
perors. Carus.  Numerianus,  and  Carinus»  who  immediata^ 
preeeded  Dloeletian.  'Here  tho  oolleetion  called  * /Ktlmit 
Augutta'  generally  ends.    Some  editors,  however,  ha\-e 
added  Eutropius  and  Paulus  Dinconus,  two  writers  of  a  very 
diU'erent  class  from  the  prcredtn<r.    (Seethe  Milan  edition 
of  the  Hitiorta  Augiuiit,  147u.}  Others  have  included  Ihe 
lives  of  Trajan  and  Nerva,  translated  from  Dion  Cassius. 
(See  Aldino  edition  of  the  Hitloria  Aujfmta,  1ft 1 9.)  But 
in  general  the  Huloria  Augutta  consists  of  the  Roman 
writers  above-mentioned.   Claudius  Kusthenius  wrote  the 
lives  of  Diocletian,  Maximinus  Herculcus,  Constantius, 
and  Galerius,  which  would  have  lbrme<l  a  sequel  to  the 
Hiatoria  Augiula,  had  they  not  been  lost.   There  is  a 
break  in  the  Historia  Augusta  occasioned  by  the  lives  of 
Philippus,  Deciua,  and  GaUus,  which  era  wanting.  (Fabii 
cius,  Bibliotheea  Lalina ;  Voes,  de  tfittoridg  Latniii  }  and 
the  Bipont  ediiton  of  the  Hittoria  Ausiuta. 

AUGU8TIN,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  also  called  AtTRI- 
LHJ9  AuousTtNUs,  one  of  tne  fathers  of  the  church,  was 
bum,  as  he  himself  informs  us  {Hp'tt.  227),  at  Tafrasta,  a 
small  town  of  Africa,  in  the  inland  part  of  Numidia,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  on  November  13th,  a.d.  334. 
{Art.  Sonet.  Augusti,  torn.  vi.  pp.  2 1 7,  353 ;  Tillemont,  Mm. 
J[»u  2.)  Hia  iuher'a  name  was  Patrieius,  and  his  mother 
Monka  was  a  WTwnan  dl^tininjishcd  fbr  her  piety.  At  ihe 
bepiauuig  of  his  tre  ilise  Dr  Bni!,i  T'if'l.  .\uuustin  speaks 
of  his  son  named  Adcoduius,  and  ot  bis  brother  Navi;:ius; 
and  in  his  109th  epi>tle,  of  a  sister  who  died  an  abbess. 
He  prosecuted  bis  studies  in  his  earlier  years,  first  at  Ta- 
gosta,  thenatlfadsura,  and  latterly  ut  Carthage,  where  his 
morals  became  eomtpted,  and  his  sun  Adeodatus  was  bomi, 
A.n.  371,  the  fhiit  or  a  criminal  connexion.  The  perussl 
of  Cicero's  Jl  rlrn'.iu^.  a!vut  the  ycar.l"'^,  flr>t  detached  him 
from  his  immoral  habits  •,  and,  about  the  same  time,  he 
berau'.e  not  only  a  proselyte  to  Ihe  <-ect  of  the  Manichsean^ 
but,  for  a  sliiirt  period,  a  zealous  and  able  defender  of  XLf  'xt 
opini  >n5.  Chalmers,  from  Baillct,  savs,  one  thing  pave  him 
uneasiness  in  the  perusal  of  Cicero's  wwk.  and  that  wss 
his  not  finding  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  had  been  fRmiliar 
to  him  fVi^ni  his  infanc),  in  the  writings  of  the  eclebrited 
Roman.  He  resohed  therefore  to  read  the  Holy  .Scr  p- 
turvs ;  but  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  liis  meapjcity  to 
taste  their  simple  beauties,  made  him  still  give  tbe  pic- 
fercnce  to  Cieero.  In  the  mean  time  he  acquired  fame  as  a 
rhetorician,  and  taught  eloi|uenee  aueoessive^  at  Tsgaata, 
Carthage,  Rome,  ami  Milait  At  Rome  he  left  the  Hani- 
cheans,  and  joined,  for  a  short  time,  a-s  he  himself  informs 
us,  the  sect  of  the  Academic;,.  [De  Keata  Vitit.  torn.  i.  212.) 
He  arrived  at  Milan,  a.d.  384,  when'  Rt.  .Ambrose  was  at 
that  time  bishop;  whose  sermons,  added  to  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  his  mother  Monica,  about  a.d.  386,  cSccted 
Angustin'B  entire  conversion.  He  was  aoconliu^v  bap* 
tizra  by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  year  S87,  and 
the  thirt}  .so'ond  year  of  his  ace:  B.ironi'.is  sa\s,  in  3??, 
haviiij;,  previous  ta  his  Lapli.-m,  written  his  work  Df  hn- 
nnrfahtiite  Anim(P.  Soon  after  th.is,  Monica  his  inotlie: 
died  ai  Ostia  Tibcrina.  (See  Con/m.  hb.  ix.  c.  tV.)  He  now 
renounced  his  rhetorical  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  tbe  Gospeli  going  flnt  to  Rome,  but  afterwards 
settling  for  near  three  years  at  Tsgasta  where  he  wrote 
several  of  Ills  M'orks. 

Bein::  at  Hipp-i,  Valerius,  then  bishop  of  that  dioeese, 
ordaineil  hiin  a  prii  t  i  l;  y  in  3D1 ;  and  at  a  council  held 
there  in  393,  he  displayed  such  leamios  and  eloquence  in 
defeaoa  of  the  Ihith.  that  the  bishm  wh«  «o«Mwid  It 
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MWatnmly  of  opiUon  th«t  b«  tboald  tw  dioMi  one  of 
ttvir  Bamber.  Id  39A  he  became  coadjutor  to  Valeriu*. 
mi  in  396  nioeeeded  him  in  the  sole  rule  of  the  bishopric 
of  Hippo.  He  appears  To  hiive  established  about  this  time 
a  kind  of  clerical  community  williin  hi»  episcopal  residence: 
and  was  still  active  in  his  (i|)position,  not  onlv  to  the  hfrf- 
»es  of  the  Manicbioans,  but  to  those  of  the  Donatists  and 
Pelagiana.  Rb  great  woriiL,  De  dvitate  Deij  is  belkved  to 
ban  Mcn  begun  a.d.  4 1 3.  In  418,  alter  tb*  fSMfil  coon- 
eil  bcM  at  Carthage,  he  produced  bia  two  works  asainit  the 
PplApatis,  De  Griitii'i  Chn'iti,  and  De  Peeealo  OnginaSi, 
fr  rn  tho  funuer  of  wli  ch  he  received  the  appellation  of 

ihe  I>icfor  of  Grace."  His  labours  were  contiiiui-d  both 
personally  and  by  his  pen  to  the  close  itf  life.  His  la&t  work 
was  bis  Confetdont. 

In  tha  bitter  part  of  bb  eaiaRV  iMnnnrar.  be  bad  other 
(fwaifea  to  rootend  iritb  be^Ae*  tbose  of  tbe  ebnreb.  The 
Vanrlals  had  entirely  oTcmin  Africa,  and  passied  even  into 
Spam,  and  Aucustin  had  now  for  his  opponents  the  enp- 
mies  of  tiH-  t  nipirp.  Carthnge  and  Hippo  madp  ros)>t:iiir(? 
for  a  comideral'lf  time  ;  and  St.  Augustin,  though  prt  ssorl 
by  his  associat'>s,  n  fused  to  quit  his  (lock  and  e^apc  by 
IligbL  Still  be  aav  tbe  imoiinent  danger  to  wbiob  Hippo 
was  exfMwed;  and  drea^i?  tbat  it  would  Ml  into  the 
'  Ands  uf  the  encmv,  ]irayi'd  to  fJiid  tVmt  before  thnt  ralamity 
4.-3})j»cne>i  he  inifftit  W  takon  away.  His  piayer,  it  wmilil 
appear,  was  ans.vervl,  as  he  dii.d  durinir  the  third  month  of 
the  Mtge,  of  fever,  .^u  jost  28th,  A  n.  430,  at  tlus  age  of  76. 
Victor  Vitcnsis  Epinc.  //i?'.  Perrfcui.  Vandahetf,  8vo. 
Paris,  1694,  p.  113.)  Tbe  Vandals,  wbo  took  Hippo  the 
fear  Mlovini;.  shuwvd  respeet  to  bla  library,  bit  woriis,  and 

boly.  Vn-tor  Viten>i^  ifli^t.  Pfrsfr.  ut-suprS.  p.  6)  says 
h:»  libr.iry  ciMitr.incd  at  tliat  titiio  two  huudriHl  and  thirty- 
tw<  •.(■paratf  IvToks,  or  trcuiisc-^.  on  tlipolo^toal  subji-cts, 
besides  ati  expci<sition  of  the  Psalter  utul  th,:  GtKtpelii,  and  un 
innumerable  quantity  of  bomilie>«  ntul  epistles.  The  Ca- 
tboKe  bttbop«  of  AfVica  carried  his  body  to  the  inland  of 
Saniinlsu  the  place  to  which  they  were  dVken  by  Thrasa- 
nnond,  Kint;  of  the  Vandals,  a  d.  5u0  ;  and  Luitprand,  King 
'^f  Lombaniy,  caused  it  to  be  conveyed,  about  or  s<)on  after 
^.O.  7'1\.  from  Sardmiii  to  Pavia  (Roronu  Art'iu/r^,  fol. 
LuciB.  1  73Bi-a6,  tiitu.  xii.  p  320.)  An  ar-i-ount  of  the  8Up- 
po^«d  di!icovery  of  his  relics,  at  a  lati  r  time,  will  be  found 
m  MoDtfancon  •  JHarium  Itulieum,  4to.  Paritt,  1792,  jip.  26, 
C7 ;  tee  aleo  Maralori.  Antiq.  Itat.  MtdH  JEvi,  torn.  v.  fi>L 
Hilan,  174  1,  dUsert.  viii.  p.  D. 

St.  Augustin's  works,  as  the  reader  will  bare  gathered 
ffi  m  the  pri'ci'dinjj  aci-ouiU  i>t"  Inm,  were  numerous,  ami 
have  been  punted  in  a  collected  form  repeatedly :  at 
Paris,  in  10  vols.  fol.  15.'!2;  by  Erasmus,  from  Frobetnus's 
press.  10  vols.  fol.  1A40-3:  by  the  divines  of  Louvain,  10 
torn.  fol.  Lugd.  159S;  aiM  by  the  Benedietiaea  ef  die  con- 
srejation  of  St.  Maur,  10  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1679-1700;  l:2voht. 
fW.  Paris,  1688-1703;  and  12  vols.  fol.  Antw.  1700-IT03. 

The  reader  who  i-*  desirous  to  beconie  arquaintcd  w;tli 
f!ic  iletai-herl  tillpsofSt.  Aiiijtistin's  works,  may  <'>m';ult  the 
Indiru/u-t  S'-hptorum  nmnium,  bv  his  friend  and  eollea'_'v;c 
Poiatidius,  printed  in  %b«  Acta  iSanetorum  of  the  Bollandists 
fir  the  montb  of  Augnst,  torn.  vi.  pp.  441-460,  with  annuta- 
tisDi ;  mud  tbe  seine  work.  pp.  363*357.  fcr  tbe  proigrssibe 
f«ers  of  the  prodoetion  of  tne  greater  part.  Some  of  St 
.\ui.Tistin's  Wnrks  are  ainonu  the  earliest  <;pecimens  of 
!}  ,>/j,'r:ip!»y  kn  nvn  in  our  libraries.  The  Lihfr  de  Arte  Pre- 
ItTLinff/  was  printed  by  Fust  at  Mentz,  in  folio,  before 
1466.  and  another  edition  appeared  in  that  very  year  from 
the  pre^s  of  Mentelin.  The  fir»t  edition  of  the  tnatise  De 
CmtaU  Dei  was  printed  bv  Sweynbeim  and  Pannerta,  in 
tbe  mtmattery  of  Subtaeo,  f>1.  1467;  and  tbetieatlsea  De 

Vitn  Chri^tiiinU,  ai.d  D>-  Sinaruhn'tate  r/fftiMfMN,  in  the 
same  year,  by  Olric  Zell,  at  I'anau.  in  -Ito. 

The  rharaefer  of  .\umistin,  says  C'lialtners,  has  been 
depreciated  by  6ome  modern  writers,  and  uui^ht  undoubtedly 
tr>  be  considered  with  a  reference  to  the  tiiups  m  which  he 
bred,  and  tbe  state  of  learning  and  religion.  There  is  neither 
nor  eandonr.  however,  in  oollerting  and  publiabing 
tl-e  fr  rdlie-*  of  his  early  years,  nor  in  denying  thnt  ho  may 
]a*tly  U>  rankeii  amonp  tho»c  illustrious  characters  in  adiii  k 
age  who  preserved  and  clur-idated  many  of  those  doctrines 
Whirh  arc  held  »arre<l  in  day*  of  more  light  and  knowledge. 

The  fbllowing  is  the  character  of  him  whieh  has  In n 
dianro  by  Mosbehn.  '  The  tuam  of  Avgustin,  Bishop  of 
Bippe^  fflM  the  whole  Christian  WQrid«  end  net  wHhoiit 
teaan,  as  n  variety  of  graat  and  aUaing  qntlitiea  wen 


united  hi  Hhb  dianeler  of  that  lllustriotM  man.  A  snbthae 

genius,  sn  uninterrupted  and  sealous  pursuit  cf  truth,  an 
indefatigable  application,  an  invincible  patience,  a  sincere 
piety,  and  a  i~;;bile  and  lively  wit,  conspired  to  esttablisb 
his  fame  upon  the  most  lastinfj  foundations.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  the  accuracy  and  solidity  of  his  judg- 
ment were  by  no  means  proportionable  to  the  eminent 
talents  now  mentioned ;  and  tnat,  upon  many  occasions^ 
he  was  more  mided  by  the  violent  inpub»  of  a  warm  iina> 
^ination  than Iby  die  cool  dietatea  of  reason  and  prudence. 
Hence  that  ambiguity  which  appears  in  his  writings,  and 
which  has  sometimes  rendered  the  most  atteutive  readers 
uncertain  with  respeot  to  his  real  s^jntimenls  ;  and  hencs 
also  the  jusl  complaints  which  many  have  made  of  the 
contradictions  thai  are  jso  frequent  in  nis  works,  and  of  the 
levity  and  precipitation  with  which  he  set  himself  to  write 
upon  a  variety  of  subjecti),  befbre  he  had  examined  tbem 

w  ith  a  sufflcieiit  det;rce  of  attention  and  dili^ience. 

A  14/s  0/  St.  Augtulin,  the  first  part  written  l)y  him 
self,  in  the  first  ten  books  of  his  Conjessiom,  wa»  pui)lished 
in  English,  8vq.  Loud.  letiO  ;  but  a  far  more  etabt)ral<)  life 
in  Latin,  is  appended  to  the  Benedictine  editions  of  his 
works;  and  an  aeeount  of  his  life  and  contioversies  fills 
the  IStb  Tolame  of  tbe  Mfmofne  pnmriervir  d  fHlHom 

P'Tfrdiixfrqur,  by  T>enaine  Tillcmont,  Ito.  Pariss,  1702 
Maoy  valualde  rrraariis  upon  St.  Auiiustin's  writings,  ns 
they  relate  to  his  connexini  with  the  Manu  hirans,  will  be 
found  in  Lardner  s  f'yrdibtltty  of  the  Oospei  Htttory,  part 
ii.  vol.  vl.  pp.  5S,  iO,  and  again  part  ii.  vol  X.  pp.  198-303 
where  the  mue  of  Augustin's  works  may  be  eatimated  by 
the  testhnonies  flhntiatlng  the  canon  or  Seriptnre  wbien 
Lardner  has  drawn  from  Inem.  Tlie  more  antient  lives, 
however,  from  which  the  chief  facts  of  the  preceding  ac- 
count have  l>cen  derived,  will  he  found  in  the  Gth  volume 
for  the  month  of  August  of  the  Attn  Sanctorum  1.  De 
S.  Aurr/i'i  Auguetino  Uommentariut  prepvftu,  pp.  tl3^0f  J 
2.  Acta  Pn'ora,  auciort  iyto  Augtutinii,  excfrpta  ex  tuwem 
f>rtorihus  Uhrig  Confeuionum  ^ur,  quae  anno  1660  Bot- 
thasar  M-nvtus  Anlverpia  edidit,  pp.  387-426 ;  3.  Acta  alia, 
five  itecunda  yitee  Pars,  prtnertim  ub  anno  trigenmo  tertio 
tstatii  utquc  <id  ohidmi,  mtctore  S.  Possidio,  tanrii  d<.rton» 
discipulo,  ejusqu^  per  annot  fere  quadraginta  coniubertmli 
Ex  edit.  Rtimana,  anni  1731,  cum  vetutto  MS.  coUat. 
Another  antient  life  of  St.  Augustin  has  been  more  recently 
edited;— F^fa  D.  Aw.  Augmtim  Episeapt  Hivponeneiet 
auttore  infer  to,  er  anliquo  coatee  nunevrimum  edidit  Andr. 
Guil.  Cramer,  8vu,  Kilia»  in  Librarit  Univeriiitatis,  1832. 

AUGUSTIN  (ST),  CANONS  OF  THP>  ORDER 
OF,  usually  called  AUSTIN  CANONS.  Regular  Canons, 
says  Bishop  Tanner  (Pref.  to  Notit.  Monatt ),  were  such  as 
lived  under  some  rule:  they  were  a  less  strict  sort  of  reli- 
gious than  the  monks,  but  lived  together  under  one  raof, 
bad  a  common  dormitonr  and  refectory*  and  wein  ebliged 
to  observe  the  statutes  or  their  order. 
^     The  chief  rule  fir  these  canons  was  that  of  St.  Augustin, 
I  who  w;u  made  Bishop  of  Hippo,  a. I).  ."t95.    But  they  were 
j  little  known  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  were  not 
brought  into  England  till  alter  the  Conquest,  and  appear 
not  to  have  obtained  the  natne  of  Augustin  or  Austin 
Canons  till  some  yeara  after.   (Biogbain,  Antiq*  qf  the 
Chria.  Ckwek,  b.  vii.  e.  9.  s.  9.) 

Bale  (Srripl.  cent.  xiii.  4>  and  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  (Antiq. 
of  Glour,  p.  1)  say,  that  these  canons  were  brought  into 
Eii;;land  by  St.  Birinus  in  the  beirinnm;;  of  Ihe  seventh 
century ;  a.d.  630  or  640,  as  Fuller  states  in  his  Church 
Rielory  (b.  vi.  p.  26»<) ;  but  those  were  certainly  secular 
canona  whom  be  placed  at  Dorchester  in  Oafordslure;  and 
all  other  bistorhins  agree  tbat  we  had  no  regular  eanons 
here  till  the  eleventh,  or  probably  till  the  twelfth  rpntiiry. 
For  though  they  differ  about  the  place  of  their  first  settle- 
ment, yet  the  general  opini m  is,  th.U  they  came  in  after 
King  Henry  I.  began  his  reign.  ,im.  I'ainphiiu.s,  according 
to  Fuller  {Ch.  Hitt.  ut  supr.),  says  they  were  seated  in 
London.  A.D.  1039;  but  this  is  not  believed.  Somnereni 
tbat  St.  Gregory  's  in  Canterbury,  which  was  built  by  aneh 
bishop  Lanfraiic  a  d.  108-1,  wasi  their  first  house  {Antii^ 
Cantnb  p.  "^O):  but  Leiands  saying  lColl*ftitn.  vol.  1 
p.  89)  that  -Vrchblshop  l.anfrflnc  placed  secular  canons  nl 
St.  Gregory  s,  and  that  Archbishop  Corboyl  changed  them 
into  regulate,  makes  the  authoii^  of  that  judicious  anti 
query  in  this  ease  doubtfbl.  Reyner  says  {Apoetol.  Beuediet, 
tr.  i.  p.  1S7)  that  they  were  flrsi  hnrngbk  into  England  by 
Athelwobhtts  or  Adiilph«%  eonlbtser  f»  King  Hemy  I.. 
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snd  had  their  first  hou»e  at  No&tell  in  Voi  k^hiro  ;  but  they 
■eeiD  not  to  have  been  settled  there  till  Thurstan  was 
arcbbwhop  of  Yodt,  and  that  «ai  not  till  1114.  Thurston 
WM  eleotad  in  1114,  but  iwt  ccniHei«t0d  till  1119.  (Willis's 
Cathedral*,  vol.  i.  p.  34.)  Slowe  says  (Surv.  of  London, 
p.  930)  that  Norman  was  the  first  canon  regular  in  England, 
and  that  the^ie  religious  were  first  seated  at  the  Holy 
Trinity,  or  Christ  Church  within  Aldgale,  London,  a.d. 
1 1 €8,  but  that  house  was  not  built  till  R.  Beaumeis  was 
ItUbf^  of  London ;  wbeieas  the  house  of  these  canons  at 
Colchester  was  founded  before  the  death  of  Bisb(^  Maurice 
his  predecessor,  which  happened  Sept.  26,  1 107.  (Godwin 
de  PrcBsui,  p.  175;  Newc.  Rep.  Ece/.  vol.  1.  p.  1 0.)  And 
therefore  Bishop  Tanner  thinks  that  John  Kosse  (Mon. 
Angl.  new  edit.  vol.  vi.  p.  602)  and  Pope  Pasrha!  11.  {Ibid. 
p.  106)  are  right  in  placing  them  first  at  Colchester,  thougli 
it  eould  not  bo  in  Roeae's  year,  1J09.  but  was  rather  a.o. 
IIOS,  in  wbieli  FuUor  {Ch.  Hist.  b.  vi.  p.  868)  placet  the 
coming  «f(bese  canons  into  England. 

Stevens  tetlt  us,  in  his  Continuation  of  Dugdale  (vol.  it. 
p  C.)),  that  though  there  were  re^iular  canons  who  embraced 
the  rule  of  St.  Austin,  taken  from  hiii  100th  epistle,  in  the 
eleventh  century  (as  particularly  at  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  at  Rheims.  about  a.o.  1067),  yet  the  regular  canons 
did  not  make  solemn  vow*  tfll  Ow  nrcUthctntttiy ;  and  did 
not,  in  general,  take  the  name  of  *  roKolav  canons  of  St. 
Austin*  tiR  Pope  Innocent  TI.  ordainM,  in  the  Lateran 
Council.  A.D.  1139.  that  all  regular  canons  should  submit  to 
that  rule  of  St.  Austin  in  his  109th  epistle.  So  that  these 
regular  canons  eertuinly  fall  short  of  the  time  of  their  pre- 
tended founder ;  and  therefore  when  black  or  regular  canons 
are  mentioned  beforo  AJ>.  1105,  the  reader  must  thereby 
understand  seoular  owona;  for  it  ma  usual  in  those  days 
to  call  the  oeenbur  canons  of  cntfiednil  and  collegiate 
churches  'canonic!  regulares,'  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  common  parochial  clergy,  though  probably  many  of 
Chose  .^^cifties  might  l>ecome  Austin  canons  afterwards. 

Their  habit  wan  a  long  black  caseook.  with  a  white  rochet 
over  it,  and  over  that  a  black  doak  and  hood.  The  monks 
warn  always  sbaved,  but  thcee  canoiui  von  beaida*  and  capa 
on  their  heads. 

Tanner  says  he  found  ahov.;  i  l;ouse«  of  thCM  etHODS  ' 
and  canoncsses  in  England  and  \\  ules.  j 

Hut  besides  tlie  common  and  general  sort  of  these  canons  1 
there  were  also  the  foUowmg  particular  sorts  Such  as 
observed  St.  Austin's  rule  according  to  tho  regulations  of 
St.  Nicholas  of  Anoaaia  (ae«  Stevens's  CoiUin.  qf  Monatt. 
voL  S.  p.  149,  ftom  AM.  <!««  Ordh  Mm.  torn.  ii.  p.  106 ; 
Aehl  Sanrlorum,  Jan.  1.1,  and  Ret/n.  i.  p.  159).  as  those  of 
Harewold,  m  Bedfordshire  ;  Nutley,  or  C'rendon,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  Hertlund,  iii  Devonshire  ;  Brunne,  in  Lin- 
colnshire; and  Lilleshull,  in  Shropshire:  2.  Some  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Austin  and  tlie  order  of  St.  Victor  (among  the 
Harletan  Manuaciipl«,  No.  3393  is  a  MS.  of  the  fifteentb 
oentiny.  in  Latin  «id  Italian,  containing  the  mto  of  St. 
Austin,  with  the  exposition  of  Hugh  de  St.  Virlori,  as  tiI 
Keynshaiu  and  Worspring.  in  Somei-Hctshire.  and  V\  oruics- 
ley,  in  Herefordshire.  Fuller  (Ch.  h.  vi  p.  325)  says 
St.  Austin's,  Bristol,  was  of  the  order  of  St.  V  ictor:  3.  Of 
the  order  of  St.  Austin,  and  the  institution  of  St.  Mary  of 
MMttniM,  aa  at  Btiekenham*  in  Norfolk:  4.  Pvunonstrar 
tensians,  or  canons  who  Kved  aeeoiditt|r  to  the  nde  of  St 
Austm.  reformed  by  St.  Norbert.  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
who  set  up  thii  regulation  about  a.d.  1120,  at  Prflpmon- 
sliutum.  in  the  diocuso  of  Laon  in  Picardy,  u  place  so  c.alle<l 
because  pointed  out,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  blessed  Virgin 
to  be  tho  bead  of  tliis  reformed  order.  {Mon  Angl.  new 
edit.  torn.  vL  p.  855;  Weaver,  fim.  Mm.  p.  139  i  Collier. 
fibeH  Hitt.  i.  p.  337.)  They  were  brought  into  England 
after  A.D.  1140.  It  is  reckoned  that  in  JBnglaiid  thia older 
li.i.l  about  thirty-five  house*. 

The  above  particulars  have  been  in  part  taken  from 
Bishop  Tanner  s  Preface  to  his  Notitia  Moruuiica,  and  the 
Introductory  History  of  the  Aogustin  Order  in  the  new 
edition  of  Dugdale  *  Momutieim,  vol.  vi.  p|^  3>-49.  For 
more  extended  infumatioB,  the  Sutain  du  Ortlne  Bhuat- 
tique$,  quoted  by  Stevens,  may  bo  consulted  ;  and,  for  the 
minutifl!  of  the  customs  of  the  order  in  England,  Foshrooke's 
BrilUh  Morhifhiiin.  See  also  Hoapinian  4t Qrig. «t Priagr. 
Afonachatut.  Tig.  I5ttti,  ful.  71.  b. 

One  copy  of  the  rule  of  the  Augustin  order  has  been 
already  ralerfed  to ;  other  copies  will  be  Hound  among  the 
Haflmaa  MannaariptB  in  dm  BiitMi  Hiweunt  Numhan 


2939,  39yj,  and  4iIj3.    Wilkins.  in  his  Conniia,  vol.  ii 

fi.  029,  and  Spelmau,  Counl.  vol.  ii.  p.  511,  I  1  . 1  given  the 
Constitutions  of  Pope  Bonitace  XII.  for  the  reformation  of 
this  Order.  A4>.  I33f ;  and  the  Coittnian  Manuscript,  V«>> 
pasian  D.  I.  contains,  1 .  The  proceedings  at  various  general 
and  provincial  chapters  of  the  Order,  held  within  the  province 
of  Canterburv  from  a.d.  13i5  to  \.u.  1404,  fol.41,b.;  2.  The 
details  of  the  great  chapter  held  at  Leicester,  aj>.  1518, 
fol.  63.  This  kst  chapter  was  held  nrcparatonr  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  reformed  rules  of  the  Order  for  the  houses 
in  England,  set  forth  by  Cardinal  Wdsey  in  the  following 
year.  The  cardinal's  regulations  are  preserved  in  the 
(Cottonian  Manuscript,  Vesp.  P.  IX.  '  Onlinationes  ef  Sta- 
tuta  per  Thomam  Wolsey,  titirii  S,  C.  riliffi  CaidinaleiD,  per 
singula  Monasteria  Caaoaicorura  Regulanum  S.  Augustini 
obsen-anda :  comp»ita  xxij"  Haitii,  A*.  Dam.  hdxix.  «t 
R^is  Henrici  Q^vi  xj.' 

AUOUSTINB,  ST.,  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  also 
by  contraction  called  St.AUSTIN. was  originallyamonkin 
the  convent  of  St  Andrew  at  Rome,  where  he  was  edneated 
under  Gfregory,  at\er«  ards  Pope  Gregory  I.  and  St.  Gregory. 
He  is  usually  caUed  tlie  Apoi>lle  of  the  English,  be&iuse  be 
was  sent  witn  about  forty  other  monks,  Italians  and  Gauls, 
to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Christian  religion. 
This  mission  was  undertaken  in  the  year  596  (Bede,  Bed. 
Hitt.  ediL  Smith,  1.  i.  c.  23),  under  St.  Gregory's  imniwliate 
direction,  who  had  himself  projected  and  undertaken  tiin 
conversion  of  thi  .Ar.qio-Saxons,  previous  to  his  advance* 
raent  to  the  Popedom.  Augustine  and  his  company  having 
proceeded  a  little  way  on  their  mission,  began  to  duslike 
their  employment,  and  wished  to  return  rather  than  take  so 
long  a  journey  to  a  ooniitry,  with  the  manners  and  language 
of  hich  they  were  unacquainted.  Thia  leaohitioa  Miqg 
taken,  Augustine  was  himself  despatdied  hack  to  Rome  to 
obtain  the  Pope's  leave  fur  their  return  ;  but  be  came  again 
with  a  letter  of  exhortation  to  the  missionaries,  which  is  atill 
extant  (see  Bede,  edit.  Smith,  Apjieud.  No.  \\.  p.  GTJ, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Biensis  Maii,  torn.  vi.  p.  379>,  by  which 
th^  mn  encouraged  to  prosecute  their  undertaking.  At 
tho  nme  ttme,  Gregoiy  mote  to  Etherius,  archbishop  <tf 
Aries  (Bede,  1.  i.  e.  24 ;  Greg.  Epist.  1.  v.  ep.  52),  and  to 
111!  K^n^'  and  Queen  of  the  Franks,  to  assist  the  mission- 
alien  witii  every  thing  needful  iu  the  expedition  ;  by  mwana 
of  which  recommendations  they  were  every  where  enter- 
tained with  respect,  and  even  furnished  with  interpreters. 
(Bode.  L  i.  e.  SS ;  oompare  also  Godwin,  dt  Prmul 
edit.  1616,  pb4S.) 

Augustine  and  hit  oom^aniont  having  passed  through. 
France,  embarked  fitr  Britain,  and  were  sufl'ered  to  land  in 
the  isle  of  Thanet,  whence  they  sent  roesscngen^  to  Ethel* 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  to  inform  him  that  they  were  come 
from  Rome,  and  had  brought  with  them  the  best  tkiine*  in 
the  world,—  the  endle&s  ei^joyment  of  eternal  life  to  uose 
who  received  them.  The  tenitonea  of  Bthelbert  wero  pio* 
bably  selected  ftf  the  flrst  efforts  of  iheee  missionaries,  be- 
cause his  queen  Bertha,  daughter  ofCherebert,  kinir  f  tho 
Parisii  iAela  Sanctorum,  ut  supr.  p.  385),  was  a  Chiiiiiau  ; 
and  by  the  articles  of  her  marriage  (as  early  as  \.r>.  570) 
bad  the  free  exercise  of  her  rehgion  allowed  lier.  She  had 
also  a  French  bishop  of  the  name  of  Luidhard  in  her  suite 
as  ehaplaia,  and  had  the  uae  of  the  anwll  chuioh  of  8l 
Martin  without  the  walla  of  Canterbury. 

F.th'''ticrt  crrif-red  thrm,  nt  first,  to  continue  in  the  i fie  of 
Thiiiiui;  LaL,  aouie  liiiio  a,Her,  came  to  ihem  and  invitMl 
them  to  an  audience  in  the  a\>cn  air.  (Bede,  1.  i  c.  25.)  H« 
rciuied  at  the  outset  to  abandon  the  gods  of  his  fathers  for 
a  new  and  uncertain  worship ;  but  a.s  their  intention  was 
benevolent,  he  allowed  tbem  to  i^reaeh  without  mokatation, 
and  asrigned  them  a  niddanee  m  Cantetbufy,  tikcn  called 
Dorobernia,  which  they  entered  in  procession,  singing 
hymns.  Thorn  (Scripl.  x.  col.  1759)  says  they  took  un 
their  residence  in  a  street  which  has  baMl  aiOCO  caQM 
Stable-gate,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphage. 

These  missionaries,  who  now  applied  themselves  to  the 
strict  seyeri^  of  monastic  life,  preached  jointly  in  the  dkunli 
of  St.  Hattin  with  the  French  Christians  of  Qnsan  BHtim't 
suite.  They  were  Umited  to  this  spot  till  the  conversion 
and  baptj.siu  of  the  King  himiielf,  after  which  they  had 
hcence  to  preach  in  any  i -irt  i  f  his  dominions  (Be(U\  1.  i. 
c.  26);  which  Bede  ati&ures  us  (c.  25)  extended  (probably 
over  tributary  kingdoms)  as  far  as  the  river  Humber. 

In  i93,  Anguatine»  by  direction  of  Pope  Gfaregpry,  went 
■fw  to  Aflat  IB  Fruiea,  whan  hft  wm  oMaMiatad  mcb* 
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Imlio^  anJ  metropolitan  of  tbe  Euglish  nation,  by  the 
areb)»ahop  of  that  place;  after  which,  returning  into 
Britain,  to  Mnt  Lkwreooe  lb*  rnnbytu  and  ^ter  the 
inooli  to  Room,  to  Mqnabit  fbo  Pope  with  tbe  weeeM  of 

his  mission,  and  to  desire  his  solutiim  of  ctTlain  (luestiuiis. 
which  Bode  (I.  i.  c.  27)  has  rejiorted  at  length  m  lUe  form 
of  interro«jatorie8  and  answers.  Some  of  these  points  savou; 
undoubtedly  of  the  suspicious  scruples  of  monastic  auste- 
fity;  but  others  lead  to  information  respecting  tbe  eariy 
floutitiition  of  til*  Cbareb.  To  his  imiutriea  ooneeniing 
the  meintraanoe  of  On  clergy,  Oregorv  aniwend  that  the 
donations  made  to  the  chnrch  were,  by  the  custom  df  the 
Itflman  see,  dirided  into  four  portions  ;  one  for  the  bishop 
ana  his  family  to  support  hospitabtv,  a  second  to  the  clergy, 
a  third  to  tbe  poor,  and  a  fourth  to  t(>e  reparation  of  churches. 
A*  the  pastors  were  all  monks  they  were  to  live  in  common : 
but  such  as  ohoae  to  atany  veto  to  be  maiatoinad  by  the 
monastery.  With  tei|Met  to  diveniitiea  of  enaloint  and 
Uturgiaa,  Gtegory's  answer  was  truly  liberal,  implying  that 
Anguatine  was  not  bound  to  follow  the  precedent  of  Rome, 
out  mieht  select  whatevor  parts  or  rules  appeare<l  the  most 
ebgibki  or  b^t  adapted  to  promote  the  piety  of  the  inlaiti 
>  hureh  of  England,  and  might  oompoee  them  into  a  system 
for  its  use.  Gregory  also,  at  Auguitioe's  request,  aent  over 
more  misnionanes,  and  directed  bim  to  oonstituto  a  Uahop 
at  Y<»'k,  who  night  have  other  subordinate  bishops ;  yet  in 
inch  a  manner,  that  Augustine  of  Canterbury  should  be 
metropolitan  of  all  England.  Ho  s<>nt  over  also  a  valuable 
pment  of  books,  vestments,  sacred  utensiU,  and  holy  relics- 
He  advibcd  Augustine  not  to  destroy  the  heathen  temples, 
but  onljir  to  remove  tbe  images  of  their  gods ;  to  wash  the 
wiDi  with  holy  water,  to  erect  altars,  deposit  relics  in  them, 
and  ae  gradniaUy  convert  them  into  Chriatian  eborelieat 
not  only  to  save  the  expense  of  building  new  ones,  but  that 
the  people  mi<;ht  he  more  cosily  prevailed  upon  to  frequent 
tlKMe  pbic«»  of  Worship  tu  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
He  directed  him,  further,  to  accommodate  the  ceremonies  of 
tbe  Christian  worship,  as  much  as  possible,  to  those  of  the 
ueathen,  that  the  people  might  not  oe  too  much  startled  at 
tbe  changn;  and,  in  particular,  advised  him  to  aUow  the 
Cbrislian  eonvarts,  on  oertam  festivals,  to  kill  and  eat  a 
ereat  number  of  oxen,  to  tbe  glory  of  Ood,  as  they  had 
formerly  done  to  the  honour  of  the  devil.  It  is  fjuite  unne- 
cessary to  ofTt'r  any  remark  on  this  mixture  of  pious  zeal 
and  worldly  policy.  Gregory,  moreover,  cautioned  Augus- 
tine not  to  be  puffed  up  with  the  miracles  which  he  was 
enabled  to  work  in  conanmation  of  his  miniBtiy.  (Compara 
Bade,  1.  i.  c.  29,  31.) 

Au:!.;~i;iji  having  fixed  his  sec*  at  Canterhun  ,  dedicated 
a  church  which  had  been  built  in  earlier  times  by  some 
Roman  Christians  to  the  honour  of  our  Saviour ;  and  K.\np 
£thelbert  founded  an  abbey,  dedicated  to  St.  Poter  and 
St.  Paul,  since  called  St  Auguatioe'a.  (Ibid.  e.  S3.) 


Hems  thua  aupnortad,  Anguatijto  near  nada  an  ttlaant 
to  eataUiih  a  unitormity  of  diaeipline  and  emtoma  in  tne 

liiand  ;  and.  as  a  necessary  step,  to  gain  over  the  Britisli, 
(hat  is,  the  WeUh  bisho{M,  to  his  opinion.  For  this  puri>osc 
a  cijnferencc  was  held  in  Woreostershire.  at  a  plafe  since 
called  Augustine  s  Oak,  where  the  archbishop  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  British  prelates  to  nudbe  one  communion, 
and  aaMt  in  praadiing  to  tbe  ittcanvartBd  Saiona.  But 
Biitliar  tbb  nor  a  aeeond  conference  was  aoceeaafbl ;  and 
Auju'-'inr  ^nid  to  liavf  threatene<l  the  Britons  with  a 
Umble  iaiainiiy,  as  a  punishment  of  their  disobedience, 
winch  acronlingly  fell  upon  them  in  the  shapt-  of  war  (see 
Ikde.  1.  it.  c.  2),  A.n.  613,  after  Augustine's  death,  when 
Ethelfrid,  king  of  Nortbnnbnland,  marched  with  an  army 
io  Cnariaon.  and  wiian  near  twelve  hundnd  monka  of 
Bangor  were  pot  to  tbe  sword. 

In  the  year  f)04,  Aupustine  cotisecrated  two  of  his  com- 
[  unions*.  Mellitus  and  Justus,  the  former  to  the  see  of 
1.  n  l  ii],  ilu  latter  to  that  of  Rochester  (ibid.  c.  .J).  In  tlic 
same  year  he  ditid  at  Canterbury.  May  iittii  (Wharton, 
Atigl.  Sacra,  i.  91),  and  wu  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
(bemanaatenr  wbiob  goeabgrblanaaiei  tbe  cathedral  beine 
not  then  flnianed.  Butaftar  the  eonaeeration  of  tiiat  cbmeb 
bis  body  was  taken  up  and  deposited  in  the  north  porch, 
where  it  lay  till  a.d.  1091,  when  it  was  removed  and  placed 
in  the  churrh  by  Wido,  Abb«t  of  OantariMU^  (tbanu 
&inB^.  X.  coL  17S3). 
The  inscription  on  St.  Augustine's  tomo,  given  by  Bedo 
Uii, «._!),  iagenaraUjrthooKht to  be sporioiia.  Thatwhicda 


IfM-liln*  AniHnriiin  r'r<>kii).  jiioi,  H  derm  ■Itan 
Hie  Ai'dvrTi.vi  >  r<'<|<ii«iK:it  corpora  tlwKtM. 

The  obaemMion  of  tbe  festival  of  8t,  Augustine  was  fiiat 
enjoined  in  a  Synod  held  tinder  Cnthbert,  archbishop  of 

Canterbury-  (Gervaw.  Jcf.  Pontif.  Cantuar,  Script  X.  eol. 
1641),  aiul  afterwards  by  the  Pope  s  bull  in  the  rei^jn  of 
K-]  vard  III.   (Thorn,  coL  '2\]'K) 

Gervase  of  Canterbury  (ut  supr.  col.  1632)  informs  us, 
that  Augustine  was  so  successful  in  his  labours  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  Chiiatianity.  that  it  was  said  be  baptiaad  1 0,000 
persona  of  boA  aexea  m  one  day  in  tlie  river  Swale.  Bede 
(1.  ii.  c.  14)  a8«*ribes  this  labour  to  Paulinn?i,  archbishop  of 
York,  with  whom  Gcrvasc  uppeari.  to  base  confounded  St. 
Austin. 

(See  Joan.  Diacon.  yUa  S.  Oreg.,  Vita  S.  Augustini, 
auctore  Gocolino  Monacho ;  Acta  Sanctorum,  Mensis  Mail, 
tom.  vi.  p.  378;  Biogr.  BriUm.  vol.  i.  p.  301 ;  Henr}''8 
Hist.  Brit.  4to  edit.  vol.ii.  p.  136;  Lingard,4to,Tol.  i.  p.  h3.) 

AUGUSriNE.  ST.,  a  town  and  sea  port  of  East  Flo 
rida,  in  the  United  States,  situated  on  a  Imy  of  the  Allantic. 
two  miles  within  the  bar,  which  is  very  shallow,  .nio  miles 
S.  ol  Charle^town,  and  30  miles  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  .St. 
Johns  river:  29°  48'  N.  lat,  and  81*  35'  W.  long.  The 
town  is  oblong,  and  eonsiata  of  four  principal  streets.  The 
houses  are  budt  of  atoneilbnned  by  the  accretion  of  ahells 
from  the  island  of  Anaataaia,  near  the  town.  It  has  a  fort 
with  thirty-six  guns  on  it  In  1821.  when  Florida  was  ceded 
by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  St.  Au;;ustine  reckoned  'J50o 
inhabitant*: :  but  it  has  been  since  in  a  litate  of  decay.  The 
country  unund  produces  very  fine  oranges,  and  good  cropa 
of  Indian  com,  but  it  is  awampy  and  unhealtbv.  (Enepem- 
podia  Americana ;  and  Barttam'a  £atl  .Rlortia.) 

AUOUSTOVO,  the  most  northern  voyvodesbip  fa  term 
derived  from  the  Sdavonian  word  '  voy,"  or '  voi,"  troops,  and 
'  vodit'  to  lead)  of  Russian  Poland.  On  the  partition  of 
Poland  it  was  merged  in  Eastern  Prussia ;  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  it  l>ecame  part  of  the  department  of  Lomza  in 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw;  and  upon  its  transfer  to  Russia,  in 
1815,  it  was  formed  into  a  separate  voyvodesbip  or  captaincy. 
The  line  of  ito  northern  and  eaateni  limits,  which  separmto 
it  tmm  the  Russian  provinces  of  Vilna  and  Grodno,  follows 
the  course  of  the  Niemcn,  Bobr,  and  Narew;  in  the  south- 
east it  joins  tbe  Kussiuii  province  of  Bialystock,  and  on 
the  south,  the  voyvodesl'.ip  of  Flock  ;  on  the  west  it  is  wholly 
bounded  by  £a:>iern  Frut^a.  The  len&^h  of  this  voyvode- 
sbip is  260  versts  (about  170  mflcs),  and  it  100  versts 
(abiMit  65  miles)  in  its  greatest  hmMUb.  Ito  area  is 
abont  7000  geographical  square  inilee;  it  Baa  between 
the  52d  and  5€th  degrees  of  iiorili  latitude,  is  divided  into 
tise  circles  and  1,55  pnrishcs,  and  contains  47  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  an-  Suwalky,  the  capital,  Augustovo  (tioni 
which  its  naiDO  is  derived ),  Stabin,  Prenn,  Novogrod,  Lomza, 
Zambroff,  and  Staropol,  4470  villages,  and  am>ut  529|000 
inbabitanta.  It  afaonnda  in  amall  riron*  lakea,  and  no- 
raaaeB.  aoma  of  the  latter  of  vrtiieh.  namely,  tbe  Bolir. 
Netfa,  and  Lykbriich,  produce  considerable  quantities  of 
wdd  hops,  winch  form  an  article  of  export  to  KijuiKs>berg. 
It  is  likewise  rich  in  forests,  those  which  skirt  the  Memel 
being  full  of  linden-trees,  whence  the  celebrated  *  Linden- 
honey.'  The  northern  districts  of  Augustovo  form  an  ex- 
tenaive  (lain,  and  tbe  soil  hoing  ilagrtile  and  well  eoltivated 
pndneaa  a  fine  dceeription  of  wheat;  eaoelleot  rye  is  alao 

grown  in  the  southern  di^tricLs,  which  are  watered  by  the 
Narew.  Of  the  whole  surface  of  the  voyvodesbip  about 
three-tenths  consist  of  arable  land,  and  four-tenths  are 
occupied  by  woods  and  forests :  tbe  quantity  of  unproductive 
soil,  after  deducting  about  on^iMlth  for  the  area  emplaijad 
for  gardens,  naatuies,  highwmyi^  and  buildings,  doea  not 
oTOMd  one-flm  of  that  simbee. 

The  town  of  Augustovo  is  on  marshy  ground  at  the 
Bouthem  extremity  of  lake  Stabrina,  out  of  which  the 
Netta  Hows,  and  at  a  distance  of  165  versts  (1 10  miles) 
N.K.  of  War&uw.  It  was  founded  by  Sigismund  Augustus, 
king  of  Poland,  in  the  year  1560;  it  is  fortified,  contains 
two  churcfaea,  an  hoapttal,  and  about  3000  inbabitanta.  and 
baa  large  lUfa  Ibr  bofaes  and  cattle*  aa  well  aa  a  dep6t  ibr 
salt.  A  canal  with  seventeen  alniees  is  in  process  of  being 
excavated  near  tbe  town  Ibr  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
\'i-tu!a,  by  means  of  the  Narew  and  Bup,  with  tl»« 
Niemen  :  a  second  canal  will  form  a  junction  between  the 
Niemen  and  the  Dubissa,  and  establish  a  line  of  conimuni- 
catiMi  with  tbe  mouth  of  the  Duna  io  tbe  Baltic  Augua 
tOTO  ia  in     dO' K.  lat^  md     «r  B.  lon«. 
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\UGU'8TULUS.  the  lost  emperor  of  the  matern  pw 

lion  of  the  railing  empire  of  Rome,  was  the  son  of  Orosti  s, 
a  Pannonian  of  birth  and  wealth,  who  s-tuud  hi^h  in  the 
favour  of  Attila,  filled  the  offioe  of  secretary  ti)  him,  and,  on 
Dit  daath,  entehnc  tb«  Roman  wrvioe.  rose,  step  by  step,  to 
U*  UglMSt  difioitiM  by  fliTOur  of  tbo  Emperor  Julius  Nepos. 
He  rewanled  his  patron  by  stirrint;  to  mutiny  the  barbarian 
confederates  or  troops  in  the  pay  of  Rome.  Nepos  fled, 
nn'l  O  f  all's,  instead  of  seizing  on  the  vacant  throne  fur  him- 
Keif,  entablislieil  lus  son  upon  it.  Thu>  youth,  who  bore  the 
lofty  name  of  Rxiraulus  Auj^ustus,  posscssud  no  quaUties  to 
distinguish  him  except  personal  beauty  ;  and  hi:*  character 
it  aptly  expressed  by  the  diminutive  title  Augiutulus,  under 
which  he  is  universally  designated.  Within  a  vw  OmtM 
fell,  as  he  had  risen,  by  the  army.  He  offonoed  ttw  lieeo- 
tious  barbitrians  by  refusing  to  distribute  among  them  a 
third  part  of  the  land**  of  Iialy ;  and  a  less  scrupulous  leader 
appearf<d  in  the  celebrated  Odoaccr,  the  first  bij-buriau 
king  of  Italy.  Orostcs  was  besieged  in  I'avia,  taken,  and 
put  to  daatii ;  the  helpless  and  inexperienced  Auguatulut 
yielded  at  onoo.  and  on  hit  abdication  was  kindly  tnated 
by  Odoaccr,  who  allotted  <br  his  abode  the  celebrated  villa 
of  Lncullus,  on  the  promontory  of  MisiMium.  near  Naplt-s, 
with  a  pension  of  G()00  pici  es  of  gold,  l  lic  ilaie  coiiunoiily 
assigned  to  this  cxtinotion  ofthe  western  empire  is  .170.  but 
Gibbon  appears  to  sanction  479.  (Jurnaudcs,  Her  Get.; 
Gibbon,  c.  xxxvi.) 

AUGUSTUS  ia  proporlf  only  «  title  of  honour  which 
was  conferred  upon  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  and  afker- 
waids  adopted  by  his  successors.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
•eems  to  have  been  sacred,  as  it  ap|>ear8  to  be  dLnved  from 
Augur,  the  priest  who  gave  the  sanction  of  ihf  gods  to  the 
persons  of  the  Ronuin  maffistratcs  (sco  Aitaua)— theonu- 
ioi^y  between  the  two  words  being  precisely  the  same  as 
that  between  nbur  (stnngtii)  and  rwmtttu  (stronc).  The 
Greek  writers  interpreted  Aie  word  by  uboftot  (adorable), 
from  tebat,  adoration.  (See  the  insrriptijn  on  tlic  coin  of 
AirriOCH.)  But  though  the  title  was  comiium  to  ilie  era- 
oerors  of  Rome,  it  is  in  history  generally  hniite<i  to  the  first 
who  held  it,  aod  is  almost  looked  upon  as  his  proi>er  name. 
For  Ail  leuoo  it  will  be  eonvenient  to  give  an  account  of 
that  eropenir  under  the  praient  head*  rather  than  under  1 
the  nampi  Oetavitu,  Julius,  or  Cmsar. 

AUGUSTUS.  This  extraordinarj-  man  was  tin-  -^on  of  ; 
C.  Octavius,  iiritl  Atia.  Atia  was  tlie  <lau<;hter  ol'M.  Atius  I 
Balbus  and  .Julia,  sister  of  the  celebrated  C.  Julius  Cscsar,  i 
who  was  con»e(^uently  the  great  uncle  of  Augustus.  The 
Atii  were  partienlaily  connected  with  the  town  of  Aricia 
end  had  given  maav  aeaaton  to  Rone,  so  that  the  antioui^ 
of  the  famiW  aflbraed  a  pretext  to  Virgil  fbr  tracing  them 
from  Atv s,  tlie  fru  nd  of  \ oung  Ascanius  (.f'ti  v.  .'>6t).  Tlio 
Utuavii,  on  the  othi'i-  side,  were  a  wealthy  lamilv  ol'  N'ehtrfo; 
but  l!ie  first  u  lio  obtained  adiiiissinii  into  the  Roniuii  senate, 
if  we  reject  the  invention*  of  (lattery,  was  the  father  of  the 
emperor.  Augustus,  or.  as  we  ought  at  present  to  call  him,  i 
Ooiavioa*  wae  horn  at  Velitm  en  the  22nd  of  September,  j 
B.0. 63,  in  the  oonfulship  of  Cicero.  In  *.e.  60,  mi  Ibther  I 
was  appointed  as  praetor  to  sm-cced  C.  Antonius  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Macedonia.  On  his  route  thither  he  was  further 
directed  to  subdue  some  insurgent  slaves,  the  remnant  of 
the  bauds  of  Spartacus  and  Catiline,  who  had  made  them- 
■selves  maaten  of  the  district  around  Thuhum.  and  frum 
hie  eneoeee  in  thie  expedition,  he  gave  to  hie  infimt  ion  the 
name  of  Tburinua.  fn  Maeedonia,  Ootavios  oondaeted  | 
himself  in  a  manner  which  was  most  favourably  contrasted 
with  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  Cicero  in  his  letters  pointed 
him  out  as  u  pattern  to  his  brother  Quinlus,  who,  at  the  same 
time  held  the  pro-consulship  of  Asia  (Cic  ad  Att.  \.\7\  ad 
QutM.  i.  I  ana  2).  Immediately  after  his  return  from  his 
provinoe,  Oetaviua  died,  leaving  behind  him  Odavia  tho 
elder  by  his  first  wife  Aneharia,  and  Oetavia  the  younger, 
together  with  the  son  of  whom  we  are  treating,  then  only  four 
years  of  age,  by  his  second  wife  Atia.  who  afterwards  married 
L.  Mareius  Philippus,  the  consul  of  n.c,  ju.  Young  Oeta- 
viua, at  the  age  of  twelve,  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  on 
the  decease  of  his  grandmother  Julia.  (Quintil.  xii.  6.)  In 
hjaiuieenth  year  he  received  the  toga  vinlis,  and  already  in 
the  year  46  we  find  him  the  object  w  Casar'a  regard,  who, 
in  hiii  African  triumph,  allowed  him  to  share  the  miUtaiy 
rewards  given  to  his  army,  though  he  had  not  been  present 
ui  the  war.  In  thu'  following  year  he  was  present  with  his 
great-unele  at  the  ileii:at  of  tlie  sons  of  Pompey  near  Hunda; 
aftevbiehheemaeiitteApoUoaia,  en  ttie  Adriati«b  that 
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he  might  employ  the  winter  in  ttudy  under  Apollodorus  of 
Pergannm,  and  at  the  same  tine  be  ready  to  accompany 
the  dietator  on  his  pnyeeted  expeditiona  againat  Daeia  anil 
Parthia.  Beaides  tneee  marks  of  esteem,  he  had  already. 

through  the  interest  of  CaiMir,  h<»en  appointed  jwntitex 
(Veil.  ii.  59),  and  had  received  the  bonour  of  patrician  runii 
under  the  Cassian  law.  However,  he  had  scarcely  been  at 
Apollnnia  six  months  when  he  heard  of  the  murder  of  his 
bonofactor,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  information 
that  be  bad  been  appointed  his  heir  and  edopted  into  the 
Julian  fhmilT.  He  waa  only  eighteen  year  a  of  age,  and  Ua 
itep-fltther,  in  hia  ktteM  ftom  Rome,  strongly  raeommtnded 
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him  to  keep  away  from  public  afTuirs ;  yet,  after  a  UttlelM*  ' 
sitation,  be  CRMsed  over  to  Italy  with  his  fheod  Vipeaaiiia 
Agrippa,  and  was  moat  fkvouiably  received  by  the  legions 

at  Bruiidisium.  On  the  18th  of  Apnl  he  had  already 
reached  Naples  (Cic.  mi  Att.  xiv.  1(1),  and  two  or  llin^'  dii\s 
after,  Cicero  saw  hiin  at  tlie  liunse  ol  Ins  step  father.  An- 
tony at  this  period  was  beginning  to  lay  aside  the  hekitatiou 
w  hich  marked  his  conduct  in  the  Qrst  surprise  of  the  ides 
of  Marob,  and  but  fur  the  arrival  of  young  Oetaviua,  the 
two  partiee  wouU  probably  soon  have  brought  the  dtepule 
to  some  decided  issue.  But  the  appearance  of  OotBViUB  Ott 
the  scene  was  the  comtiieiK  eiuent  of  a  scries  of  intrigues 
which  even  the  historian  ha.s  found  it  ditlicult  to  unravel. 
The  connexion  of  Octavius  with  his  murdered  benefactor 
might  naturally  have  led  to  an  alliance  with  Antony; 
while,  on  the  otiier  baud,  the  maniage  of  his  nether  with 
Philippus  brought  him  at  onee  into  contact  with  tho  ehieii 
of  the  opposite  party.  In  this  difficult  situation  a  boy  of 
eighteen  played  his  part  with  an  art  which  battled  the  uro- 
deiice  of  the  u'dest  statesmen  uf  Rome.  Already  at  Na- 
ples, he  persuaded  Ciuero  that  he  was  altogether  devoted  to 
his  BBMiiela,  and  yet  by  anmBivg  tlw  MM  Mm*  «f 
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Cetar  he  threw  out  a  hint  which  w:\s  well  undtrstrxxl  b_v 
the  Teterans  ami  the  people  to  whom  that  name  was  dear. 
Notooner  had  he  arrived  ui  Homo  than  be  appeared  before 
(XAotonius  the  prmtor,  and  formally  BfleepCed  tte  dan- 
MfBoa  inbsittMioe  of  Uut  dictator  a  omm  ■»!  |i<»jwi^»  to 
Oat  h«nee4bnrBid  ha  wn  ealM  C.  Jnlhw  Cwaar  Oeta- 
vjinas —the  last  epithet  beinfj  added  to  mark  his  previous 
e-unexion  with  tlieOcta\ii.  Havini:;  thus  lrace<l  hiin  (roin 
hn  birth  into  public  life,  wc  mii«t  leu\o  to  the  histonan  the 
task  of  recording  the  annaU  of  the  world  during  the  next 
It^M^lit  year^,  \n  whieb  tbe  nuM  of  Csnr or  AiiguiCuB 
oNiikccIa  itMtf  with  vnej  wrettt  of  inportoMOi 

His  piivato  life  Toay bo  bfiellf  eonnoorod.  A  daaclrtBr  of 
P  Servilius  I-i-aricus  had  been  betrothed  to  him,  but  the 
.liirnaiik.^  w  a-  not  conipleted,  when  the  troops,  after  the  war 
,{ Mtitina.  and  the  reronriliation  whirh  soon  fbllowed  between 
him  and  Antony  (h.c.  43),  colled  upon  him  to  marry  Clau- 
dia, or  Clodia,  the  (laughter  of  the  notorious  P.  Clodius  and 
Fuifio,  whp.  by  Um  Koond  manioge  of  Fulvia.  bad  beoome 
tiha  step  -daughter  of  Antony.  Tbb  inarriage,  however,  vu 
only  nominal,  and  Claudia,  still  a  vii^in,  WB<5  firmally  di- 
vrrced  on  the  occasion  of  the  Perusian  war  (B.C.  41 ),  His 
mimiigc  with  Scribonia  soon  after  was  again  dictated  by 
motives  of  public  expediency,  not  of  affection.  Thu  lorly, 
already  twice  s  widov,  waa  the  sister  of  L.  Seribonius  Libo. 
wboM  daiightor  wwt  nonied  to  Sextui  Pom^uo,  with  whom 
Cmux  Wis  then  on  dio  ynint  of  toeoneiliation.  Tho  nault 
">(  thia  ma.rria;ijL'  was  tlie  loo-celebrated  Julia,  born  B.C.  39. 
But  a  raarri.ige  thus  contructod  was  a;,  readily  dissolved  at 
tin-  re-eommencemcnt  of  the  war  with  younjx  I'ompey  in  38  ; 
the  more  ao  as  Cxsar  had  begun  to  feel  au  attachment  fur 
Li\ia  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  L.  Livius  Drusus Clodianus, 
who  alow  himiolf  aftor  tho  bottlo  of  Phanaliot  ond  who,  by 
birth.  09  hia  namo  hnpliei,  wn  a  tnonber  of  tho  proud 
C'audian  family.  Li\  ia  at  this  time  was  already  married  to 
Tib.  Claudius  Tseni,  to  wiiom  she  had  borne  one  son,  of  tho 
*.ime  name  a.*  his  father,  afteruards  ilio  Emperor  Tiberius, 
and  was  actually  pregnant  with  another.  Tbeao  wore  no 
obstades  toOwar,  who  prevaQedon  her  hunband  to  consent 
ta  a  divoKO}  and  in  tbrao  moatha  after  the  marriage 
livia  gatie  Unh  to  Draatts.  In  B.C.  37.  four  years  a  Her 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Ca^»ar  received  from  the  flattery  of 
the  senate  the  titlo  of  Ausj^ustus ;  by  which  name  he  is 
(rencrally  known  in  hi^t<l^y.  In  the  moan  time  his  hopes 
of  a  son  by  Livia  were  disapiwinted.  She  was  once  prog- 
naoti  hut  did  not  give  birth  to  a  living  eliild.  Under  tbc&o 
qrcnmatanceo,  Auouatna  directed  all  hia  thoughts  to  M. 
Maraltua,  «an  of  nio  nster.  and  gave  hia  own  daughter 
JuTiA  in  niarria;;e  to  him;  but  the  death  of  Marrclhis,  in 
Li5  twentieth  \i-;ir  (n.c.  defeate<l  his  wislies,  and  tlie 
ri.ind  olMiiha  was  Iran^lened  to  his  friend  Vipsanius  .V^rippa. 
I'aui  marriage  was  truiUul;  and  thu  security  of  tiie  imperial 
house  appeansd  to  be  established  by  the  birth  of  three  sons, 
Caius,  Luoittt,  and  Agrifin.  and  two  dauffhten»  Julia  and 
Agrippina.  Cants  andLudna  mrro  adopted  by  the  emperor, 
B.C.  17,  almost  from  their  birtli.  The  death  of  AL;ripia 
•  b  C.  J 2)  left  .Julia  a  \  idj.v  for  the  second  time;  and  her 
;.tlicr.  striell)  obeying;  the  laws  of  marriage  which  he  hod 
tiui^lf  enacted,  IokI  no  lime  ia  contracting  a  third  marriage 
bttvoon  Julia  and  his  step-son  Tiberius  (b.c.  U).  This 
■one  year  A^uolua  toat  hia  aiator  Ootavia,  the  mother  of 
Kareclltta.  The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Augustus  was 
<Towde<i  with  melancholy  events.  The  di  te<  t  on  of  the 
mminal  conduct  of  his  daughter  Julia,  and  her  ci  nsequeut 
bomshment  (b.c.  J),  the  death  of  her  son  Lucms  al  Maa^iiia 
{A.O.  2),  and  of  Cams  in  Lycia,  only  eighteen  months  after 
hia  brother,  were  blows  from  « hich  he  cuuld  scarcely  recover. 
The  Una  of  bt»  adopted  mqs  he  ondeavonnd  to  repair  by  the 
adoption  of  hi*  grahdson  At^ippa  Poslanoa  ana  his  step- 
J^n  Tiberius  f.\.  n.  4) ;  I,  ;:  il  "  det;raded  eharacter  of  the 
t  r;ne.-,  arid  perliaps  thu  of  Li\  ia,  soon  ksl  to  his  di^- 
fr^ce  und  exile;  and  thus  Ti'uerius  was  e\idently  destined 
to  succeed  tbe  a^md  emperor.  In  u.c.  6,  tiu  grand-daughter 
Jnha.  who  had  been  toarriod  to  I...  yEmilius  Paulus,  the 
<0Q  of  tbe  oonoor,  vaa  diMovarod  to  have  ckNoly  imitatod 
the  conduct  of  her  mother,  and  she  met  a  shnilar  flilB,  being 
banished  to  an  island  on  the  cna.sl  of  Apulia  (Tac  5v.  'J). 
Thus,  of  tho  five  eluldreii  of  Julia  by  .Viruppa,  Agrippina 
sljne.  who  was  raarned  to  Germamc  us,  ivon  of  Drusus,  and 
Ktandson  of  Livia,  remained  to  honour  tho  imperial  house. 
U  the  jrear  b.C.  14.  Auguatus,  now  in  his  seventy-sixth 
ray»  pmrpoMd  to  aeonRfanj  hU  adopted  son  Tibonus,  on 
\m  raato  to  lUyriBimi,     far  aa  Beiwventam.  " 
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ceeded by  land  to  Asturs,  and  thenee  roa<»tinc:  along  the 
Campanian  shore  he  landed  on  the  ishiml  of  Caprew,  After 
spending  a  few  davs  here  in  idle  amusement,  he  cruised 
over  to  Naples,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Bcneventum.  In 
his  pasHgo  from  Astura  to  Caprcao  he  bad  boon  f^»*^t4 
by  diarrKna,  and  had  omitted  to  pay  that  attention  to  it 
which  his  hge  demanded.  On  his  return  from  Beneventum 
the  disease  rapidly  gained  t^round.  and  at  Nola  he  breathed 
his  last,  on  the  Hith  of  Aucu>t,  in  tho  very  rtHim  in  which 
his  father  had  died.  Tiberius  was  immediately  recalled ; 
bat  it  is  dotibtful  whether  he  ever  ftgita  saw  the  emperor 
alive.  U  was  the  policy  of  livia  to  conceal  the  death  of 
Augnstot  until  she  had  made  the  requisite  preparations  loi 
securintj  the  suecessinti  to  her  son.  The  remains  of  tho 
emperor  were  conveyed  to  Home  with  all  possible  honour, 
ana  placed  in  the  Maus  leum  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

Augustus  was  of  moderate  stature;  but  his  person 
throughout  life  was  particularly  graoeftil»  though  he  took 
but  liule  pains  to  odom  it.  Hia  eyea  wan  remarlud^  fat 
their  magnitude  and  brilliancy,  and  he  was  ploased  with 
the  Hailery  of  those  who  ascribed  to  them  something  of  a 
divine  irradiation.  His  suceesst'ul  encouragomcnt  of  lite- 
rature, especially  in  the  persons  of  \'irKil  and  Horace,  lias 
procured  the  name  of  the  Augustan  age  for  the  brilliant 
period  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  also  himself  an  author. 
Plutareh  (^istoff.  U)  and  Appian  iB»IL  Ci»,  Iv.  110)  availed 
themeelves  of  oommenteriea  written  by  tho  emperor;  and 
Suetonius  (85),  mo^f  probably  alludini^  to  the  same  work, 
mentions  an  autobiography  lu  thirteen  bodk.s  extending 
down  to  the  CaiTtabrian  war.  He  wrote  also  a  pi^m  in 
verse  called  Sidlia,  some  eptgrams,  and  a  tragedy  called 
dftix:  the  last  vlid  not  satisfy  lum.  and  waa  BMver  published. 
The  fragmenu  of  the  ewnetor'a  worka  worn  eoilootsd  by 
J.  Rutgers,  and  pubUshod  sy  J.  A.  Fabrknoa,  1794.  4to. 

(Uiceros  i^-Z/er*;  Horace;  Virgil;  Ovid;  the  il/onu- 
mentum  Ancyranum  ;  Velleius  ;  Tacitus  ;  Plutarch's  Li/e 
qf Antony,  Appian  s  Ocii^  Wars,  books  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.; 
Suetoniu«"««  Liff  q/  Octamm;  Dion  Cassius,  &c.  The 
History  of  the  times  of  Augustus  may  be  seen  partly  in 
Ferguson's  and  partly  in  Cratrkra  Bomm  htttorieti  aeo 
also  Clinton's  FnH.} 

.'\s  t!ie  relations  of  the  members  of  the  Aupriistan  family 
are  cxceediiiply  intricate,  and  yet  a  knowledge  of  iheiu  is 
esiseiitial  to  a  full  under »Utndini>;  of  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  we  suyoin  a  atemmm  uf  (he  family  drawn  up  by 
Lipsius.   (See  Oberlin's  Tiicitiu,  vol.  ii.  p.  581.) 

C.  OctariMS  l>y  Anrtiari*  hit  Oetntia  the  tUtr ;  by  AiU.  dtugtilcr  of  , 
hft  hiM  fkl'ivi'i  f'lr  ■/^mmgrr,  aitrl  C.  CMftrtal.  aftrrWArrfg  Alovvius. 
abicli  ofttu!  c  ii..;liU'r«  t>i«  MI<ntio|  (iroKeuy  1|i(1j>k*  li  uocertain. 
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<>r  i>«r-'|Noa«. 


Tn  the  psnon  of  tbe  Kmperor  Nero  the  Julian  family 
became  extinct :  u  (kr  as  we  nave  Inoed  it  here,  the  J ulian 
lilood  descended  firnm  a  single  female,  the  gbter  ef  the 
Dictator  Cssar ;  the  dictator  had  only  a  dauif  ^tiBr  Julia, 

who  left  nn  dwrentlants. 

AUGUSTUS  I.  of  Saxony  was  younger  brothfr  of  Mau- 
rice, who  was  mado  elector  tlirouuh  the  intiuence  of 
C'harlaa  V.,  in  place  ef  bis  cousin  J«Min  Flndcnc.  who  bad 
finubtagihiet  the«in|Mvar  in  the  van  eoeaaioned  by  the 
Renrmation,  and  waa  therefine  dcpoed  by  the  diet  [See 
Maurick-I  On  the  death  of  Maurice  in  155.1,  Aufrustus 
surceedod  limi.  John  Frederic,  son  of  tht;  depnswl  elector, 
a.spin*d  lu  tlir  Mirri'^sion,  hut  was  obliged  to  satisfy  himself 
with  the  duchy  of  Got  ha  and  other  districts.  Hence  aroao 
the  dimaion  bet^veea  the  eloctonl,  now  royal,  houite  of 
Sasoiqr,  which  oontiniiea  in  the  aneeeaaofa  of  Aiteuatus. 
and  the  dueal  hotnea  of  8a.xe  Cbtha  and  Saze  Weiinar, 
which  aro  tlif:  dcscciulunts  of  .Toliti  Frederic.  The  reipn  of 
Auinistus  was  more  pcuL't'Tal  ami  pros|)en)U8  than  that  uC 
Maun-  c.  Once  nnU  was  he  nblii;'-d  to  tako  the  field  apamst 
his  rclaU\c  Jolni  Frederic,  who  wu>  led  away  by  the  buk- 
gcstions  of  a  Franeonian  adventun-r,  natued  Grumbach. 
who  bad  been  outlawed  tat  the  murder  of  the  aicbbisfaop  of 
Wfirtaburg.and  the  plunder  of  that  town.  Gnunbeeh  fimnd 
an  asylum  with  the  Saxon  dulic,  and  urged  him  to  assert 
his  claim  to  the  electoral  crown,  by  raising  a  general  rc%'olt 
aKaln^t  tlio  Kini^ror  Maximilian  11. ;  and  he  even  laid  a 
plot  for  asaaasinatiog  Augustus.  The  emperor  demanded 
of  the  duke  the  outlaw  Grumbach,  and  on  the  refuel  of 
John  Frederic  to  give  him  up.  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  and  the  Elector  Augustus  was  charged  with 
hia  puniahment.  Bto  beaieged  ClMhs,took  it,  and  made  the 
duhe  wtioner.  Gntmhaeh  and  othen  were  put  to  death ; 
John  Frederic  was  shut  up  in  a  priMin  for  liflt,  and  his 
territories  were  divided  between  his  two  sons. 


•  llirt*  MMM  Utb*  MM  MwUMlna  fcMWM*  RtiMMa  tAjiMa  mat  Emilia 

l.ri>iilii  in  ft  |)omltun  familv.  With  ltii»  cxcr^iilMu.  \\y>-  I^jiKii  iin-  >nl)'  M>und 
!■  lha  JEmWiuk  pnt.   (S««  lAfdaa  ja  1  -.«tt.  Aam.  xii.  f  I.  Aud  xiU.  l';  SavU 


Auuu9tU!<  ,>h»vved  himself  intolerant  towards  the  Calvuiista, 
who  Itad  !tpread  into  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  Germany, 
and  between  whom  and  liia  i,utberaiis  there  was  much 
bittemeas  at  the  time.  He  banished  them  from  hi!>  do- 
minioua,  and  eaused  a  creed  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  to  be 
drawn  up,  which  was  styled  Fartmla  CoHeonUm,  nod  was 
accepted  by  three  other  Protestant  doctors  of  Germany. 
In  other  respects  the  sway  of  Augustus  was  mild  and  bene- 
ficent He  respected  the  constitutions  of  his  country,  and 
consulted  the  assembly  of  the  sUttes  uu  all  luipuitaiit  occa- 
sions, especially  in  the  raising  of  subsidies.  His  laws  and 
urdonnances  were  also  held  in  high  estimation,  uud  be  was 
styled  by  some  the  Justinian  of  Saxony.  He  cmfaelSalied 
Dresden,  and  built  the  fine  palace  of  AagualenbiirK;  and 
at  the  same  time  managed  to  leave  the  edhra  of  the  afale 
well  filled  at  bis  death  in  U66.  He  waa  nioeeeded  by  bia 
son  ChriMian  I. 

AUGUSTUS  II.  This  is  the  title  by  which  the  inonan  h 
is  generally  known  who  united  the  crown  of  Pn]  ,nd  n  iih 
the  eleetonteof  Saxony  in  1698,  although  in  Sa\  :i  I. i stories 
he  ia  more  generally  atyled  Frederic  Auguitau  I.  He  «a< 
the  aeoond  ion  of  John  Oeorgc  III.,  elector  of  Saxony,  nnd 
was  bom  at  Dresden  in  \  r,7i\.  Distinguished  from  hi->  <arhi>[ 
age  by  great  personal  advaniuges.  uniting  beauty  of  featun 
with  Herculean  strength,  Augustus  improved  thi  se  to  die 
utiuost  by  military  campaigns,  by  travels  through  £uro^, 
and  by  a  prolonged  residence  in  its  various  courts.  While 
at  Vienna  he  tanned  a  friendship  with  the  future  emperar, 
Joseph  I.  Hia  ftther  waa  somewhat  miitnutAil  of  the 
partiality  shown  by  his  son  f  r  courtiers  and  personages 
so  hostile  to  the  Protestant  iut(.iesl;  and  un  this  acrount 
the  old  eli-ctor  forbade  his  visiting  Rorae,— a  vain  precaution, 
as  It  HAvrwords  proved.  For  similar  reasons  a  jealousy 
existed  between  Augustus  and  his  elder  brother,  \vboiw> 
m&kd  to  the  electorate,  aa  John  Geoi^  IV.,  in  1691. 

This  prince  dying  in  1694,  made  way  for  Augustna,  who 
showed  himself  severe  towards  his  brother's  mistress  and 
favourites.  His  llrst  step  was  an  alliance  with  Austna,  in 
\vhos«-  In  half  he  r  -  I  troops  against  France ;  but  as  he 
refu!>ed  to  acrvo  under  i'rince  Louis  of  Baden,  who  com- 
manded as  Imperial  General  upon  the  Rhine,  the  court  of 
Vienna  entrusted  him  with  an  expedition  against  the  Turk» 
in  Hungary.  Herehe  abowed  more  valour  and  olntinacy 
tlian  either  good  fortune  or  skill.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Turks  were  then  at  the  very  height  of  mili- 
tary fame,  that  they  hud  not  long  before  cncaniiRd  under 
the  walls  of  V  ienna,  and  that  Sobieiiki  hmiself.  who  had 
driven  them  iheiu-e,  bad  not  been  always  subsequently  sue- 
ceiuful.  As  the  Turks  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Jron- 
hetuied  to  Cbarks  XIL,  so  they  called  Augnstua  the  hm- 
handed. 

The  death  of  the  heroic  Sobieski  in  1696  left  the  tbrooe 
of  Poland  open  lo  the  ambition  of  candidates.  Hi.i  son, 
James  Sobieski,  wat>  thwarted  in  bin  hopes  of  isnpceeding  to 
the  royal  heritage  by  the  avarice  and  enmity  of  his  ntotner. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  prince  of  Conti,  both  aspired 
to  the  throne.  Aut;iistu»i  was  induced  to  become  their  com- 
petitor hy  (Jount  Przebedowski,  one  of  the  chief  diimitaries 
of  the  kingdom,  who  promised  that  money  weutd  insure 
sueccHS.  It  is  probable  that  the  court  of  Vienna  also  tir<„'ed 
hiiu  to  the  attetnpt,  in  order  to  prevent  tlie  crown  of  Pulsind 
from  lallini;  to  the  lot  of  a  French  prince.  Augustus. 
I  through  bis  able  envoy.  Count  Ficroming.  lavishe*!  consi- 
>  derablc  sums  at  Warsaw:  he  thus  obtained  the  advanta<'e 
over  his  rival,  who  could  but  pramiae  ten  mtUiona  of  florina, 
while  AugiiMus  paM  Aem.  The  Ptroteatont  hith  of  dii> 
Elector  of  S  ,\  i  v  Mas  still  ascrious  obstacle;  but.\ugustus 
removed  it  Ly  a  j  abhc  recantation  at  Bailen,  near  Vienna, 
un  Whitsunday,  \7'J7.  He  thus  sacrificid  m  t  only  the 
religiuus  creed  of  his  native  kingdom,  but  its  interests  and 
resourceH,  to  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  crown.  In  addition 
to  the  ten  milliona  of  llorina,  Augustua  prmnised  to  anpport 
Kn  orm^'  of  6000  men  at  ffae  cost  of  Sasony,  and  to  recover 
Kaminietz.  Wallaehia.  Moldavia,  and  the  Ukraine. 

Notuilhslandmg  these  promises,  the  great  raajoritv  of 
electors,  in  a  diet  held  the  -Illh  of  June,  1697,  ga^e  tbeir 
Voices  to  the  prince  of  Conti.  The  minority,  however,  pro- 
ceeded to  proclaim  AugU!«tu.';,  who  entered  Poland  nt  the 
bead  of  8000  Saxons ;  while  the  prinee  of  Conti.  aailing 
unattended  to  Dani:ig.  arrived  in  tfnM  to  bear  Te  Uinm 
(■hantcd  in  honour  of  hU  rival's  accession.  An^islus  made 
his  entry  into  Cracow  in  a  dress  valued  at  a  million  of  florins. 
In  the  eaily  part  of  isn  he  aueeeeded  in  eslabliahing  faim- 
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Mlfainoit  the  undisDoted  monarch  of  PoUod:  France  and 
Siredeo  alone  refusoa  to  rwogoiM  him. 

The  first  aim  of  tho  new  raonarch  was  to  keep  his  pronii«« 
uf  recovering  for  Poland  its  lost  possessions  of  Podolia,  the 
Ukraine,  and  Kaminietz.    War,  conquest,  tlie  fuundation 
of  a  great  empire,  and  bis  own  magnificence,  were  the 
tiTounte  dreams  of  Augustus.    He  aimed  iu  every  respect 
il  being  the  l4>ius  XIV.  of  the  Hweth ;  but  it  vas  hia  fate 
ii>  neat  with  as  foniudaUe  rivab,  and  even  man  fctal  n- 
icfies,  than  tho  French  monarch.    Ho  comraoncofl  by  con- 
rluding  an  alliance  with  Denmark,  a  mp.isure  wliic  h  pia- 
\oie4.  the  hostility  of  Swe<Icn,  and  then  ni;ir(*hL''<l  with  ;in 
arm;  of  Saxons  and  Poles  to  d  rive  the  Turks  tnnn  Kaini- 
RietL   While  proceeding  on  this  expedition,  thu  Polish 
iMBKcb  met  at  Rava  tho  Csar  Peter,  not  yet  the  GmU  in 
mm,  Int  letaming  tmm  bii  travels  vitti  ul  tbo  plana  and 
wet;  that  wore  to  pnicuro  him  this  title.  The  bold,  frank, 
wiUtious,  vet  uncrafiy  Augustus  was  the  ally  most  suitable 
»n Peter's  views:  a  close  alliance  wat  coiKhided  bt'tween 
litem,  and  a  scheme  of  conquest,  at  the  expense  of  Sweden, 
projected.  Augustus  then  continued  his  march  against 
ihtTiirb.  Diaamaioiia  mm  «ft«r  bcoko  out  in  bis  camp 
htweea  itm  ^An  and  Saxons,  and  would  !have  termina^d 
in  tflmbat,  but  for  the  inUTroit- lu  i-  of  u  Litluiatii^ii  reunment. 
TJ  i-rut  short  the  military  projtcti.  of  Augustus;  but  the 
»:  unci?  WLtl)  Russia  enabled  him  to  conclude  the  Treaty  of 
Carlovitz,  by  which  most  of  the  territories  which  ho  sought 
ta  leomrer  were  ceded  to  Poland. 

TUs  war  being  happily  terminated,  the  allied  monarchs 
rm^eded  to  the  completion  of  their  projects  a(rainst  Swe- 
Jen.  This  kingdom,  under  tbo  rule  <>f  an  iiil'-int  prince, 
»eemeJ  likely  to  offer  no  formidable  resistance;  and  to  detach 
Livunia  from  it  struck  Augustus  as  an  easy  task,  more 
ctpedally  as  Patkul,  a  refusee  Livunian,  piomiaad  to  rally 
bit  country  men  in  support  of  the  Saxon  cause.  Auj^ustus 
ipixjrdingly  invaded  Livonia,  and  laid  siege  to  Rii,'a.  The 
[•^vocation  had  one  of  those  electric  effects  on  buvijau  tba- 
'  ■v-r  th:U  chanjje  tbo  face  of  hi^torv :  it  roused  young 
XII.  (if  Sweden  from  ine  insigniocance  »tf  youth. 


excited  at  once  the 
ItenMsin,  that  hvallod,  c 

eViries  of  the  great  Gustavus.    To  resist  his  enemies. 


prbM«  and  his  pooele  to  a  pitch  of 
ni^asod,  tor  a  tiane,  tbe 

fharles  rai«ed  an  array,  and  at  its  hcnd  f\v>:  attacked  Den- 
mark, which  was  forced  to  submit.  He  tlicii  proceeded 
i^i.iist  the  fzar,  cncDuiiteied  a  large  army  uf  Russians  at 
-N'»fva,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  on  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tcmlier,  1700.  Augustus  was  still  engaged  in  tbO  siege 
of  Rip.  CompeUed  to  abandon  it  by  the  appraaeh  of 
ChsflM,  ha  afibeted  to  do  so  at  the  snlidtations  of  the 
I'ulfh,  and  hastLMied  to  join  tbe  «  /ar,  with  wboni  be  con- 
fluJ«i  a  new  and  inure  dost:  allianf  e,  oflensive  and  dofen- 
at  Birseti. 

Charles  in  the  meantime  re-occupiefl  J.iv mia,  and  in  July, 
tro],  defeated  the  Saxon  army  on  the  Dmui,  compelling  it 
t)  sbandon  fortresses  and  artillery.  The  Russians  afforded 
imaB  support  to  their  aJlies :  the  Poles  still  less.  The  tin- 
f  r-iimite  Saxons  were  throughout  made  the  sacrifice  and 
<'^<i  i>uSerers  fur  others :  for  Augustus,  wanting  the  art  uf 
attaching  to  him  any  of  the  great  parties  of  Poland  or  Lithu- 
ania, could  depend  in  his  distresses  upon  the  aff<!..-tiou  of  his 
">tive  kingdom  alone.  Lost  in  self-admiration,  like  Louis 
XIV.,  no  one  would  have  been  more  worshipped  than 
.Aigiistus,  hod  he  been  fortunate  or  great ;  in  adversity, 
'■Me  were  mure  (lespi>ed  or  forsnken.  Tlic  only  mode  that 
li^  could  now  device  for  arresting  the  hostile  progress  of 
'  iiarles.  was  to  dispatch  to  him  the  Countc;^  of  Ktenigs- 
''»uk,  hu  mistress,  in  tho  liope  that  tho  persuasions  of 
Uiuty  nurlit  soften  tho  retolntions  of  the  Swedish  king. 
tliaHe«,  however,  rcfus«i  to  >ce  tbe  fair  envoy  :  be  per- 
'■ited  m  rejiarding  Auifu^tus  as  u  usurper,  and  would 
iTnnt  no  peace  t  .>  tlie  Pole-;,  except  on  the  condition  of  their 
'  't^t:ng  another  king.    But  Augustus  resolved  not  to  yield 

ithout  another  effort :  he  tlew  to  his  native  Saxon  v,  drained 
fresh  ftinds  and  aoUiers.  and  marched  by  tM  way  of 
Ciww  to  iha  delivemnee  of  Warsaw.  Tbe  armiea  met 

I'  twcen  Cli«<ow  and  Il!r;<-zow,  on  the  11)th  Julv,  tbe  very 
''ly  wbiiij,  m  thtj  previous  year,  had  been  niarkerl  by  tbe 
'  tal  battle  on  the  t>una.  The  result  was  now  similar, 
rhe  Poles,  composing  the  right  wing  of  the  «Saxon  army, 
'!:  ],  mad  the  brunt  of  the  battle  falling  upon  the  latter, 
suiBnad  another  disastrous  defeat.  Several  of  tbe 
palallnalH  «f  Mend,  in  mnsoqiicQee  of  this,  ftnned  a  Und 
'sagNt,  liar  ^  pmpoan  of  fceserving  the  land  fkom  lha 


rava^  of  war.  At  tbe  bead  of  these  waa  Fbsen,  ef  whielt 
Sunislaus  Leodnski  was  Palattn.  Gfaailea  suoeeeded  in 

rallying  this  partjr  against  Augustus,  who  still  made  Komo 
vain  efforts  to  maintain  his  ground.  Tiie  Saxau  t^eneral 
made  another  stand  at  Pnltusk,  uitli  the  cavalry  which 
ho  commanded,  but  the  Swedes  were,  us  \isual,  victorious , 
and  Charles  jpem  tratinjj  to  Warsaw,  prepared  to  have  an- 
other King  of  Poland  olected  in  pUce  of  Augustus.  His 
views  turned  at  ftrst  naturallf  toward  the  sons  of  SoHieski. 
whose  election  would  have  indicaferl  a  national  elioice  ;  imt 
.'\uL;ustus  succeeded  in  <  arryiiifj;  oil"  the  two  eldeut  bratliers: 
and  as  the  Nonii<^er  refused  to  accept  the  crown  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  elders,  Charles  was  obliged  to  seek  another 
cundidatc.  Ho  pitched  upon  Stanislaus  LecsinsU.  who  was 
aooordingly  elected  king,  on  the  12th  of  July,  I7n4. 

The  new  monardi  portidpated.  of  rourse'.  in  his  patron  s 
hostility  towards  Saxony  and  Russia,  and  iKith  accortlinglv 
prcpaie<l  to  invade  the  electorate,  and  by  the  conquest  of 
Dresden  itself  force  Augustus  to  abandon  all  claim  to  the 
Polish  crown.  Tlie  elector  ol  Saxony,  however,  had  not  yet 
lost  all  hope :  Russia  was  his  ally,  Austria  his  friend,  and 
the  Po|»e  obstinately  tefUsed  to  lecognizo  the  right  of  hi» 
competitor.  A  new  army  of  Saxons,  commanded  by  Sclm- 
lenburg,  hud  b<;en  raised  to  lU-fend  tbe  elecionite.  "and  the 
czar  had  promi>od  to  ,secuiid  us  operations.  JJut  lortimi' 
was  a<;aiu  wanting;  to  the  efforts  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  d. 
feat  of  Schulcnburg  at  Fraustadt  loft  Saxony  completeU 
exposed  to  the  conqueror.  After  this  disaster,  Augustus 
began  to  consider  suumission  as  inevitable ;  he  accordui^ly 
sent  agents  to  treat  with  Charles,  secretly  however,  sin<i- 
he  himself  was  yet  within  the  camp  and  the  power  of 
Russia.  But  before  Augustus  could  escape,  the  rzar  forced 
him  to  a  measure  calculated  to  interrupt,  or  prevent  alto* 
gether,  a  reconciliation  vf  iih  Charles  XII.  By  the  advance 
into  Saxony,  the  Swedish  force  in  Poland  had  been  much 
reduced ;  its  commander  had  moreover  relaxed  hi-^  vigi- 
lance, relying  upon  the  negotiations  which  he  was  aware 
were  carrying  on.  The  crar  forced  Augustus,  howe\er  re- 
luctant, to  take  advantage  of  tbe  moment  and  to  attack  tho 
Swedes.  He  did  so  with  success,  and  even  entered  Warsaw 
in  momentary  triumph.  But  Augustus  was  ashamed  of 
an  advantage  so  unfiiirly  gained,  and  so  little  likely  to  con- 
duce to  a  permanent  s\iperiority.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
making  u!»e  uf  it  to  raise  bis  tone,  or  dimmish  his  concessions 
to  Sweden,  he  on  the  contrary  utl'ered  to  make  amends  for 
the  aggression;  and  at  the  same  time  accepted  without 
hesitittion  the  conditions  that  Charles  had  already  imposed. 
Abandoning  Russia,  be  hastened  in  nenoa  to  meet  tbe 
Swedish  monarch  at  Altmnstadt,  and  to  coodude  peaco 
uptsn  terms  sufficiently  humiliating.  Augustus  abdicated 
the  rrow  n  of  Poland  u»  favour  of  Stanislaus,  promised  to 
send  this  prince  the  crown  jewels,  and  to  congratulate  him 
by  letter.  He  abandoned  his  allies  and  his  ftirtresses,  and 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  unfortunate  Patkul  to  tbe  ven 
gcance  of  Charles.  What  must  have  been  still  more 
humiliating,  Charles,  in  imitation  of  bis  great  predecessor 
Gustavus  Adolpbus,  made  himself  the  Defctider  of  the 
i'rotestant  Faith;  and  stipulated  that  Augustus  should 
respect  the  creed  and  privileges  of  bis  protestant  subjects  of 
Saxony.  This  peace  was  concluded  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  170C. 

Augustus  now  saw  himself  oonftned  to  bia  native  domi- 
nions, and  condemned  to  political  insignificance.  He  endea- 
voured to  drown  disappointment  in  luxury  and  expense; 
but  these  aluue  dui  uui  satisfy  hu»  restless  spirit.  In  170fe 
he  placed  a  Saxon  army  of  9000  men  at  the  emperor's  dia 
posal  in  tho  Netberlan<^.  Sohulenburg  commanded  Ibm ; 
but  Augustus  himself  served  in  their  ranks  as  a  volunteer. 
;ind  as  utich  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Ldlc.  His  nntural 
sua,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  made  his  first  campaign  on  this 
occasion.  The  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  the  o\L  rtbrow  of  tbe 
power  of  Sweden  iu  1709,  rcctilled  Auguiiiuii  Ui  the  throno 
of  i'oland.  Tbe  pope  released  hiin  from  his  oath  of  ubdica* 
tion.  Ruaaia,  PrusMa,  and  I>enmark  supported  bis  preten- 
sions: and  Stanislans.  instead  of  offerinir  resistance,  fled 
into  Turkey  tr>  join  Charles.  Tlie  first  efforts  of  Augustus 
on  bis  restoration  were  to  drive  tho  Swedes  altogether  from 
Germany.  In  conjunction  with  Denmark,  he  marrheil  into 
poTrcnnia;  but  here  he  was  repulsed  by  .Steinbeck,  the 
S.uj  iisli  general.  Fortune,  often  favourable  to  Augustus 
wiiile  he  remained  inactive,  never  failed  to  abandon  bim 
aa  aeon  «s  he  took  flw lead,  or  endeavcNned  to  play  the  c«i* 
queror. 
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Charles  XTI.  himself  soon  aficr  rc-npp<rared  upon  the 
•renc:  but  uU  his  heroism  was  le^s  dangerous  to  the  allies 
than  the  intriRUOS  of  hw  minister,  the  Count  de  Goertz,  who 
almost  suor«ed«d  in  subverting  the  cxiRtinf?  alliances  between 
th*  Eampean  states.  He  had  nearly  dissolved  the  bond 
between  Augustus  and  Russia,  when  the  death  of  Charlei 
XII.  occurred,  and  at  once  brouKht  to  a  eonelurion  the 
•trusrcles  of  war  and  of  politieal  intrigue. 

The  restoration  of  Augustus  to  the  thror.c  of  Pohmd 
ajrcravated  the  ills  of  that  unhappy  country.  If  Stanislaus 
had  Wn  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  <latation  of  a  tbreign 
power,  Aufnisttu  WIS  still  more  a  Ibreigner,  who  relied 
npon  RusMao  rappoit,  and  vbo  first  placed  the  country 
at  the  mercy  of  stirroundinp  states.  Unable  to  wly  on  the 
Poles,  AuRUStUit  cnde:i\ourc(l  fo  defend  his  authority  hy 
Saxon  soldiers.  Insurret'linn  and  ri\  il  war  were  tlic  cunse- 
ijiu'iices:  and  the  means  liy  which  tl;e-e  Aore  lermiiiated 
were  as  disastrous  as  the  ills  thcv  remedied.  It  was  iir»t 
decided  that  the  Saxon  soldiers  should  evacuate  the  coun- 
try ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  agreed*  under  the  crafty 
mediation  of  Russia,  that  the  national  army  of  Poland 
should  he  redut-ed,  from  near  IPO.OiiO  to  ihc  insij^nifirant 
force  of  about  2i),uuo  men.  'These  measures  of  Augustus,' 
says  MaiezL  wski, '  bmugbt  fmc*  to  Folaad;  but  it  via  the 
peace  of  the  tomb.* 

The  interval  between  1718,  the  year  of  (Jbarles  Xllth's 
death,  and  that  of  Augustua,  which  took  place  in  1733, 
paned  away  vithoat  marked  by  any  remarkable 

meidents.  The  unsuereisful  eCTirt  of  Augustus  to  secure 
the  duehy  of  CuUiUud  for  his  son  Maurice,  was  ahnusl  the 
only  aiteTn]>t  nt  active  ptihey.  A  niarna-ic  liets\een  the 
king's  eldest  son  and  an  archduchess  of  Austria  was  an 
opportunity  Ibr  Augustus  to  display  all  hia  magnifleeneo 
The  procession  was  such  as  no  court  in  Europe  could  rival ; 
dknunids  and  embroidery  had  never  been  seen*  in  greater 
nn>i\ttion.  But  the  good  people  of  Dres<len  could  only 
look  wfth  discontented  eyes  on  a  scene  of  magnificence, 
cruelly  eDLtra-ilcd  with  their  own  recent  and  present  nnsery. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  recantation  of  the  younc;  prince,  and 
the  favour  shown  by  the  kins  to  the  Jesuits  and  high 
Catholic  party  in  Poland,  filled  the  Lutheran  population 
of  Saxony  with  anxious  feara  fbr  their  religious  liberties. 

Augustus  wna  not  heioived  by  hia  aubjecta  in,  either  of  his 
kingdoms;  each  complained  uiat  they  were  taeriHeed  to 
tlic  other,  while,  in  reality,  both  were  sacrificed  to  the 
vain-glory  of  the  prince.  In  Saxony,  however,  liis  prodi- 
gality was  favouralilo  to  the  arts  :  and  the  porcelain  niatiu- 
facturc  of  Saxony  (the  n^e  with  the  princes  of  that  day) 
may  be  said  to  have  been  waoded  in  his  reign.  Poland  had 
not  even  this  trifling  rMompene.  Such  were  the  miserable 
tesuits  of  the  reipn  of  a  monaii;h  who  poasessed  personal 
accomplishtr-nts  'n  the  hiphc^l  and  mental  talents  in  no 
mean  dei^ree.  Like  I>ouis  XI \'.,  his  great  model,  he  was 
the  hero  of  courtiers  rather  than  of  soldiers  -l>cginnin^  his 
career  with  mighty  plans  of  empire,  and  saved  at  length 
from  ruin  merely  by  the  kindness  of  fortune.  At  once  a 
gallant  and  a  bi^t,  necessitous  and  prodigal,  his  ^de  com- 
menced tlie  rain  of  the  kinj^doms  over  which  he  ruled, 
while  the  gorgeous  luxury  atid  far  fr.raed  magnificence  of  his 
person  and  hn  court  rather  af;gra\  uted  than  diminished  the 
well-groundc<I  discontent  of  his  pco[)le. 

AUGUSTUS  III.,  s,m  of  Augustus  II..  elector  of 
Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  was  born  at  Dresden  in  1696. 
His  father,  wishing  to  give  him  the  same  accomplishments 
that  bad  dUstinguished  himself,  sent  him  in  1711  to  visit  the 
dtSbrent  courts  of  Europe;  but  the  young  prince  ^^nined 
from  his  travels  only  the  love  of  idleness  aud  plesisurw. 
He  returned  '  .'~tiir,  indoh-if,  and  backward,"  says  the  his- 
torian of  Saxotiy  :  ■  <;ovxl  iiatureil.  mdeed,  whicli  served  to 
render  him  the  prey  of  lavmiritcs.  The  father  had  at 
least  un  aim,  in  winch  he  may  have  failed;  but  the  son 
had  neither  aim  nor  purpose  to  fail  in.' 

The  death  of  his  father  in  1733  made  Augustua  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  left  him  at  the  same  time  the  strongest 
pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  Tli.  id,,!  ent  nature 
shrunk,  it  is  said,  from  struggling  to  attain  this  uneasy 
eminence ;  but  his  a  dau'^huT  of  Austria,  suppliii 

her  husband  with  ambition,  and  Auiiustus  became  u  candi- 
date. He  was  supported  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
St.  Fetcrsburg,  both  anxious  that  Poland  should  have  fiir  a 
nionarch  a  prince  of  easy  disposition,  possessed  of  Ibieign  and 
distant  dominions.  France,  however,  favoured  his  father's 
old  competitor,  Stanislaus,  whose  daughter  bad  become  the 


wife  of  Ix>ui3  the  Fifteenth,  and  the  Polish  nation  esgerly 
embraced  the  occasion  to  elect  and  to  rally  round  a  native 
prince.  But  a  Russian  army  advanced  to  enforce  the  pre* 
tensions  of  Augustus  III.  :  the  Poles  disputed  gallantly, 
but  unsuccessfully,  Uie  passage  of  the  Vistula,  and  under 
Rusaian  auspices  a  few  of  the  Saxon  partisans  in  Poland, 
meeting  in  die  village  of  Karoien,  pruoeeded  to  the  counter- 
elenfinn  nf  Ancnistus.  His  competitor  Stanislaus  was 
ohhijed  to  fly  and  take  refuge  in  Danxig,  which  he  was 
coinptdled  eventually  to  abandon,  along  with  his  pretensions 
to  the  throne  of  Poland.  Augustus,  although  eruw  ued  at 
Cracow  in  the  commencement  of  1  734,  did  not  become 
undisputed  monarch  of  Poland  till  after  the  Diet  of  Pact- 
lleation,  held  at  Warsaw  in  173(.  Though  oppreswd  tw 
foreign  trnops.  the  Poles  showed  themselves  jealous  of  their 
independence.  They  stipulated  for  the  disinissal  of  fo- 
reigners, and  for  the  maintenance  of  only  liOu  Sax  mguards 
within  the  kingdom.  Augustus  yielded ;  and  half  reluctant, 
Poland  once  more  submitted  to  a  Saxon  prince. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  accesdon,  Atigustua  had  bestowed 
his  eoofidence  chiefly  upon  the  old  companion  of  his 
travels,  Sulkow.4ky ;  hut  this  favourite  was  Miperscdcd 
by» another,  Count  Bruhl,  who  henceforth  monop  li/.  d  all 
authority  in  .SaX'iny  and  Poland.  Mutual  sp  ili.ilion  wa* 
then  the  sole  thought  of  the  powers  of  Germany.  The 
rise  of  Prussia  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Saxon  bouatiand 
incited  its  ministers  one  day  to  onose  Pnuaian  aggraD- 
dtMment,  the  next  day  to  imitate  It  The  probable  disso- 
lution of  the  Austrian  empire  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Sixth  gave  rise  to  interminable  intrigues.  It  wa.s  Sul- 
kowski  s  project  to  conquer  Bohemia  for  Saxony.  Kruiil 
at  first  abandoned  this  scheme  and  leagued  with  Austria  to 
support  the  succession  of  Maria  Theresa.  In  a  little  tine, 
however,  he  was  tempted  to  throw  Saxony  into  the  Opposite 
party,  and  to  resume  the  scheme  of  appropriating  Bonemia. 
while  Frederic  was  to  have  Silesia.  Augustus  acquiesced. 
The  Saxon  and  Prussian  troops  fotight  in  alliance,  but 
had  not  been  long  in  the  fu  hl,  when  Augustus  Uartud 
to  his  nstonishmcnt  that  his  minister  had  again  de»erted 
Frederic.  Soon  after,  in  1743.  an  alliance  was  concluded  at 
Warsaw  between  England,  Saxony,  and  Austria,  for  the 
defence  of  the  house  «f  Hapsburg.  The  king  of  Prussia 
instantly  marched  100,000  men  into  Saxony,  routed  all  that 
opposed  him,  and  made  himself  master  of  Divsden,  Decem- 
ber, 1745;  whilst  Augustus,  with  his  minister,  ti»ok  refuge 
in  Poland.  The  tmce  of  1746,  however,  restored  to  him  the 
electorate  ;  and  at  the  same  period  took  place  the  marriage 
of  Au^rustus  s  dauijhter,  Maria  Josepha.  with  the  dauphin 
of  France  ;  a  marriage  from  which  fining  Ixiuis  XVI., 
JLouia  XVIIL,  and  Charles  X..  the  present  eixiled  king  of 
Fnnee. 

The  impossibiht)  of  coping  w  ith  Pni?s.ia,  already  proved 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Saxons  and  their  allies,  could  not  keep 
Aui:u.^tU3  or  his  minister  from  leaijuing  once  nuire  against 
Frederic,  and  even  planning  to  share  that  monarcb  s 
territories  with  Russia.  In  consequence  of  this,  Frcderie 
invaded  Saxony  in  17S6.  and  succeeded  in  taking  priaoiier 
the  enlira  Saxon  army  in  its  intrenched  eamp  at  Pima. 
Ausrii'^tTts  ajjuin  fled  to  Poland. 

Ihii  reign  in  tlu*  latter  ccunlry  was  as  j^Tiiiciijus  as  ui 
Saxony.  If  Saxony  wa.s  hiuiihKd  in  its  piide,  stiip(><'d  of 
its  resources,  and  ravage<l  i)y  invading  armies,  Poland  suf- 
fered equal  injury,  though  less  violence.  It  was  allowed  \j 
sink  into  what  Rulbi£res  calls  '  a  tranquil  anarchy.'  Its 
diets,  which  were  seldom  held,  were  never  allowed  to  eome 
to  a  resolution  or  pass  a  law.  It  had  no  court  or  kinp ; 
Augustus,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  chace,  pre- 
ferred the  weU-atoeked  ibieata  of  Saxooy  to  the  plains  ot 
Poland. 

>Sa.xony  itself  having  fallen  into  insigniflcanoc^itofllODarGlia 
sunk  into  a  state  of  dependence  upon  Russia,  and  St.  Peten- 
burg  became  the  capital,  to  whien  the  Polos  resorted,  rather 

than  to  Dresden.  Thus  the  supremacy  of  Russia  was 
allowed  silently  to  estabUsh  itself  in  Poland  under  the  empty 
government  of  Aunuslus.  Pictures,  ]>orcela;n.  f?tes.  and 
nuuic,  were  the  onlv  larei  of  this  pnnce,  who  watt  to  his 
fither  what  iMwit  X\ .  was  to  Louis  XIV.;  except  that 
Augustiu  III.,  though  prodigal  and  lururious,  was  ao  sen- 
soalist.  Rulhidrea  even  reproachea  him  for  his  stupid  con- 
stancy to  bis  .queen ;  a  singular  specimen  of  the  French 
historian's  own  ideas  of  morality.  Augustus  III.  expired 
at  Drc-den.  in  October,  1763. 
AUK  (/.oology;.  The  vernacular  name  fvH  cerUin  sea 
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birds  of  the  funQy  Aleadet,  known  •ct«ntiftcally  as  tpecies 

(.'f  tb«  subgenera  Alca^  Pratercttla,  Mergulu*,  and  Pnaleru. 

Subgenus  Alea. 

TTie  true  Auk»,  though  they  are  strictly  oceanic  birds, 
fcarccly  ever  leaving  the  water  except  for  the  purpoMss  of 
reproduction,  will  sometimes  proceed  swiftly,  though  awk- 
nrdly,  on  foot  when  pursued  on  land.  They  breed  in  large 
companies,  in  caverns  and  rocky  cliffs,  laying  only  one  dis- 
proportionately large  egg.  Their  food,  whiuh  they  obtain 
by  diving  (an  operation  in  which  they  are  materially  assisted 
by  their  wings  as  well  as  by  their  fieet),  consists  of  small  fishes, 
crustaceans,  and  other  marine^  animals.  The  joung  arc 
said  to  b«  fed  from  the  crops  of  the  parents,  not  only  before 
they  are  able  to  leave  tb«  pUce  of  their  birth,  but  aLw  for 
some  time  ollerwanlt. 

The  genus  Aku,  as  it  is  redueed  by  modem  ornithologists, 
includes  but  two  species,  apparently  incongruous.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Great  Auk  (Aka  impennti.  Linn.j  re- 
markable for  the  imperfect  development  of  its  wings,  seldom 
iMves  the  arctic  circle  and  the  regions  bordering  on  it, 
and  is  a  rare  visitant  to  tlie  British  i»le».  Dr.  Fleuging, 
however,  gives  an  account  of  one  token  aliw  at  St.  Kilda 


where  they  are  sometimes  known  to  breed),  which,  even 
with  a  long  and  heavy  con!  tied  to  its  leg,  swam  under 
water  with  extraordinary  speed.  The  power  of  the  ap- 
parently useless  wings  as  organs  of  progression  was  still 
more  strongly  shown  in  the  Great  Auk  chafed  ineffectually 
by  Mr.  Bullock  during  his  tour  to  the  Northern  Isles;  for 
the  four  oars  of  the  bird  are  said  to  have  left  the  tix- 
oared  boat  of  his  pursuers  far  behind.  According  to  the 
caoie  authority,  only  a  single  pair  had  been  known  to 
Weed  in  Papa  Westra  for  several  years.  Newfoundland 
is  recordeil  as  one  of  their  breeding  places,  and  Pennant 
relates  that  the  Esquimaux  who  frequenteil  the  island 
made  clothing  of  their  skins-  In  the  o<-ean  that  washes 
the  Feroe  Isles.  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  where  they  dwell 
in  gvnt  numbers,  they  may  be  frequently  seen  on  the 
floatinir  ice ;  but  Pennant  says  that  they  are  ob8er>-ed  nc%-er 
to  wander  beyond  soundings,  and  that  seamen  direct  their 
measures  acconling  to  their  appearance. 

The  food  of  the  Great  Auk  consists  principally  offish  ; 
and  the  Lump-fish  (Cycloptenu  lumpun)  is  said  to  be  its 
favourite  morsel. 

The  length  of  the  bird  is  somewhat  under  three  feet 
The  winter  plumage,  which  begins  to  appear  in  autumn, 
haves  the  cheeks,  throat,  fore-part,  and  sides  of  the  neck 
white.  In  spring,  the  summer  change  begins  to  take  place, 
and  confines  tlie  white  on  the  head  to  a  large  patch,  whirh 
extends  in  front  and  around  the  cyeit ;  the  rt^st  of  the  head, 
tbe  neck,  and  upper  plumage  is  of  a  deep  black.  There 
is  a  specimen  of  the  bird  in  it«  aunnMr  dress,  in  the  Britiah 


Museum,  with  'Papa  Westra'  on  the  label.  The  Great 
Auk  breeds  in  June  and  July,  laying  one  egg,  al  out  the 
size  of  a  swan's,  of  a  whitish- yellow,  marked  witli  numerous 
lines  and  spots  of  black,  which  have  been  supposed  to  bear 
some  resemblance  tfi  Chinese  characters. 

In  the  Black  billed  Auk,  Razorbill,  or  Afurre  (Alra  tarda. 
Linn.),  the  development  of  the  wings  is  carried  to  the  usual 
extent  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  (light,  though  the  bird 
uses  them  with  great  efl°ect  as  oars  when  swimming  under 
water. 

The  northern  heai1apher«»  wliere  they  mn  widely  diffused, 

is  the  ))ortion  allotted  to  these  birds ;  but  it  is  in  the  higher 
latitudes  that  they  swarm.  In  England,  the  Needles,  and 
other  adjacent  precipitous  r.lifl's,  have  a  fuir  share  of  them  ; 
and  here,  as  in  other  places,  tlie  '  dreadful  trado'  of  taking 
their  e^gs,  which  are  esteemed  a  delicacy,  for  salads  espe- 
cially, IS  carried  on.  In  Ray's  Willoughby.  the  habitsof  the 
Hazor-biU  are  thus  described  :  *  It  lays,  sits,  and  breeds  up 
its  young  on  the  ledges  of  the  craggy  cliff's  and  steep  locks 
by  the  sea-shores  that  are  broken  and  divided  into  many  as 


it  were  stairs  or 'shelves,  together  with  the  Cuulternehi  and 
Guillemntt.  The  Maiiks-iuen  are  wont  to  compare  these 
rocks,  with  the  binls  sitting  upon  tliem  in  brce<ling  time,  to 
an  apothecary's  shop — the  longes  of  the  njcks  resembling 
the  shelves,  and  the  birds  the  pots.  About  the  Isle  of 
Man  are  very  high  cliflTs,  broken  in  tliis  manner  into  many 
ledges  one  above  another,  from  top  to  bottom.  They  an> 
wont  to  let  down  men  by  ropes  from  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  to 
take  away  the  eggs  aJid  young  ones.  They  take  also  the 
birds  themselves  when  they  ore  sitting  upon  their  eggs, 
with  snares  fastened  to  the  tons  of  long  poles,  and  so  put 
aliout  their  necks.  Tbey  buila  no  neala,  but  lay  their  eggs 
upon  the  bare  rooks.' 

On  the  coast  of  I^brador  they  abound,  and  the  thousands 
of  birds  there  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  breast  feathers, 
whirh  are  very  warm  and  clastic,  and  the  quantities  of  eggs 
there  collected,  amount  to  almost  incredible  numbers. 

The  suuimor  and  winter  dress  of  the  Razor  bill,  though 
different,  do  not  wy  so  remarkably  as  the  plumage  of  many 
other  birds.  In  the  summer  dress,  the  white  streak  which 
goes  to  the  bill  from  the  eyes,  becomes  very  nure  ;  and  the 
cheeks,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  neck  are 
of  a  deep  black,  shaded  with  reddish.  In  winter,  the  throat 
and  fore-part  of  the  neck  are  white. 

The  young  of  the  vear  is,  by  the  best  authoritiea,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Aka  Pica  of  Gmclin. 

The  Razor-bill  is  little  more  than  fifteen  inches  long. 
The  egg  (for  they  lay  but  one)  is  very  large  in  proportion  1o 
the  bird,  bein;?  about  the  size  of  that  of  a  turkey,  but  of  a 
longer  shape,  pointed  towards  the  smaller  end,  white  or 
sometimes  yellowish,  blotehed,  and  streaked  with  dark 
brown,  chiedy  towards  the  larger  end. 

Subgemu  FrateraUa. 

Leaving  the  true  Auks  we  come  to  the  genus  Prttieretua, 
Bnss.  (Mormon,  Illij^'er),  of  which  the  J.abntdor  Auk,  com- 
mon P^ffht,  or  Coultern^,  Praterfvla  Arrhca^  Mormou 
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[Krairrculn  Arctic*.] 

fratrrcula,  Temm.,  Alra  Arc.tica,  Linn.,  may  bo  taken  a* 
an  example. 

Selby  jjives  tin-  Collowinu:  acoiint  of  tlio  habits  of  this 
bird,  and  is  corroboratLMl  by  others  who  have  w  ritten  on  the 
Bttlycet:  '  Although  the  puffio  is  found  ia  v«nr  high  lati- 
toAv^  and  ito  distribution  thnngh  the  arctie  drew  ii  exteh- 
liive,  it  is  only  known  to  us  as  a  summer  visitant,  and  that 
from  the  KduUi,  inukin^;  its  fin>t  appearance  in  the  vicinity 
of  lis  bn-L'ibti;,'  stations  about  the  micMle  of  April,  and  re;:u- 
larly  departing  between  the  10th  and  '20th  of  August  for 
the  louthern  ix>a»tis  of  Fnnce,  Spain,  and  i>ther  parts  of 
Bniope,  where  it  posBM  Ham  lenwindier  of  tlio  year.  It 
breeds  in  great  numbera  upon  Priestholm  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  Aii).'lcsca,  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  most  of  the 
islands,  imieo  !,  of  the  Kn;;lish  and  Scottish  coasts.  Many 
reMirt  to  the  Fin  e  i?laiids,  sclectinji  such  as  are  eovere'l  with 
a  stratum  of  vegetable  mould  ;  and  here  they  dig  their  own 
burro^xs,  from  there  not  beinv  any  rabbits  to  diS|ldMess 
upon  the  particular  islets  they  frequent  Tbef  eommenoe 
this  operation  about  the  first  week  in  May,  and  Ae  hole  ts 
generally  excavated  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  often  in 
:i  curving  direction,  and  occasionally  with  two  entrance^*. 
When  engafjed  in  (li;;^'in^,^  which  is  principally  {HTfornu  il 
by  the  males,  they  are  sometimes  so  intent  upon  their  work 
as  to  admit  of  bcin<;  taken  t>y  hand,  and  the  same  may  al.^o 
be  dune  durin|;  incubation.  At  this  period  I  have  frequently 
obtained  specimens,  by  thrusting  my  am  into  the  burrow, 
though  at  the  risk  of  rooeivin((  a  severe  bite  from  the  power- 
All  and  sharp-edt;ed  bill  of  the  old  bird.  At  the  farther 
end  of  this  h<de  the  siii;;le  ej^g  is  deposited,  which  in  size 
nearly  equals  that  of  a  pullet,  and,  as  I'eniiuiit  observes, 
\:iries  in  form  :  lu  some  instances  one  end  beinj;  acute,  and 
Ml  Others  both  equally  obtuse.  Its  colour  when  first  laid  is 
white,  but  it  soon  becomes  soiled  and  dirtv,  from  its  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  earth ;  no  iMtorials  being  collected 
for  0  nest  at  the  end  of  the  buitow.  The  ynun^  ore 
lialehed  after  a  month's  incubation,  ami  are  lin  n  ro\erfd 
with  a  \o\\)r  blackish  down  abuve,  whu  h  tiraduallv  nues 
place  to  the  feathere<l  plumiige,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a 
month  uiT  tive  weeks  they  are  able  t4)  (juit  the  burrow,  and 
follow  their  paients  to  the  open  sea.  Soon  after  this  liine, 
or  about  the  second  week  in  AugnsU  the  whole  leave  our 
coasts,  eomraencinsr  their  equatorial  miisration.  At  an 
early  ai;e  the  bill  of  this  bird  is  small  .m  !  ti;i-iow,  scarcoh 
excrediiiiT  tl  at  of  the  youni;  Uaznr-lnil  at  the  same  i>eriod 
of  life;  and  not  till  after  the  second  )ear  does  this  member 
acquire  its  full  development,  lioth  as  to  depth,  colour,  and 
its  transverse  furrows. 

In  rocky  places  (Dover  cliffs  for  instance),  tluy  deposit 
their  aindo  ei^,  as  Montagu  obserres,  in  tiie  holes  and  cre^ 
vices.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  about  twelve  inches.  The 
half  of  the  bill  nearest  the  head  is  bluish  :  the  rest  refl.  The 
corners  of  the  mouth  are  piu  ken  d  into  a  kind  <if  star.  The 
le^  and  feel  are  orai»nf .  The  pluuia<;e  is  black  and  white, 
with  the  exception  of  the  checks  and  chin,  which  are  some- 
times grey.  The  young,  pickled  with  spieea,  are  by  soma 
eoosiderea  dainties ;  ttwy  mn  ab»  oeeasioiially  potted  la 
|he  north. 

Sprfcts  are  supposed  to  be  the  princioal  food  of  the  puffin , 
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hut  than  is  little  doubt  that  other  fishes  and  eniataeMiu 
aiu  ■ceeptafala  to  tlie  bird. 

S»bg«im  MmgaiMM. 

The  IMtie  Auk,  Common  Batehe,  or  Sea  Dove,  ifer^m 
Meianoleueoa  of  Ray,  Uria  Aiie  of  Temmiack,  and  Jlca 


Alle,  Linn.,  is  an  i  \amp(e  ol'  tin-  f^enus  Mrr^xuhif  of  i>iir 
countryman 

The  Little  Auk  bra\es  the  inclemency  of  very  hi{j;h  lati- 
tudes, and  congregates  in  ^rcat  Hocks  far  within  the  aretic 
circle.  The  iiuuispitable  coasts  of  Graenlond  and  Spitx- 
bcrgen  are  the  dwelling-places  of  these  birds,  and  thonsand^ 
have  been  seen  at  Melville  Island.  In  these  dreary  rej;ioii^ 
they  are  said  to  watch  the  motion  of  the  ice,  and,  when  it  is 
broken  up  by  storms,  down  they  i mur  in  legions,  crDudui;; 
into  every  fissure  to  banquet  on  tho  crustaceans  and  (.tin  i 
marine  animals  wbieh  there  lie  at  tlieir  mercy.  It  can 
hardly  be  called  an  ooeasianal  visitant  to  ibis  country,  I'uf 
those  which  have  appeared  here  have  been  evidently  ex- 
hausted birds,  buffeted  by  storms,  and  driven  by  contra r\ 
winds  far  from  the  spotronsrenial  to  their  habits.  The  lilt  Ic 
link  IS  bi  tv\een  nine  aiwi  ton  inches  in  lengxh ;  the  bill  i> 
black,  aii'l  the  le>;s  inclining  to  brown;  the  plumayc  ii 
black  ami  w  hite,  and  in  winter  tlie  front  of  the  neck,  wbicli 
is  black  in  summer,  becomes  whitish  ■  the  change  takes 
place  in  the  autumn. 

TTje  bird  lays  only  one  egg,  of  a  pale  bluish-^reen,  on  the 
most  hiaeeessible  Mges  of  the  precipices  which  m-erhaii{' 
tlieooaaa. 

Subgenus  Phulerit. 

The  Perroquet  Auk,  Phalent  frnftoedb,  TMBiniarls, 
Alca  psittarula,  Fillaa«  nuy  be  takra  as  an  flloslntion  of' 
this  subgenus. 
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tiiiilohntlrt  tad  oUier  notthani  ngiani  dieltor  these 
in  tbnndnee.  They  cwint  awl  dm  admirably. 

Stone*  in*  toM  to  prove  their  unsuspicious  cliaracter  ;  and 
itisrtid  that  the  natives  place  a  dress  with  hirpe  sleeves 
vtr  ibetr  holes  and  burrowa,  into  which  tlu-  artless  liinls. 
mk^ins  the  sloeves  nfores^  for  their  own  retreats,  creep 
lad  are  taken. 

Aboot  Midsumawr,  limy  lay  one  large  egg,  neady  of  the 
oeofa  hen'm  widi  bnwn  or  diuky  spots  on  a  whitish  or 

)tt'!lo«tsh  ground. 

The  Perroquet  Auk  is  about  eleven  inches  m  leiifjili. 
Frmn  behind  the  eye  a  tuft  of  white  feathers,  whieh  haiij; 
on  cither  side  of  the  neck,  shoots  forth.  The  head,  neck, 
lod  upper  parts  are  black,  blending  into  ash-eoloar  on  the 
fir^purt  nf  the  neck ;  the  itader  parts  from  the  breast  are 
t'tiiw;  the  legs  are  veUowiah.  In  the  old  bird  the  hill 

rod,  wfaOe  we  yoang  one  haa  it  4^a  yeUoviab  or  duaky 
mlour. 

AUUC  CCHmCIL  (Reiehshofrath),  the  Dbbm  Oflkoe 
gjtsa  10  die  paflMoal  oouneil  of  the  enperar  of  GennaDy, 
vhieh  wu  dvtinet  Aom  the  hntMtial  chamher,  or  R«et»- 

Kammergericht,  which  \a-s  the  supretne  trihunnl  of  the 
German  empire.  [See  IjiIPkkiai.  Chambkh.]  The  Aulic 
LVu:ini  ronsisted  of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  the  vire- 
>-haDceilor  of  the  empire,  and  ei};hteen  couaciUors,  six  of 
vbom  werereqaifedloba  protestants :  the  votes  of  these  six. 
■hcB  Hnwimoiia,  wove  cootidend  oQool  to  thoie  of  all  the 
wL  The  nonination  of  the  Atitie  uoiincjllon  belonged  to 
iw  einp<*ror,  who  paid  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  vice- 
president,  vho  was  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  ; 
lliey  were  drawn  from  two  ilusses,  nobles  and  fiviliuiis. 
The  affairs  which  were  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
ttiu  court  were  of  three  sorts :  1 .  Feudal  pnoeaiea  eoooem- 
iu  tlie  iiiiiitiii«tj>  feudatories  of  the  emperor ;  2.  Those 
cwed  rtterv€Ua  C^nom,  including  appeaU  from  the  here- 
iiif;:y  <liimini:ins  of  the  emperor;  3.        matters  concerniuk; 

imp«»ritU  juri&Jtcliua  in  Italy  ,  as  thu  emperur  was  styled  : 
Ivinv  of  the  Romans.   The  investitures  of  counties  of  the  I 
Genua  empire  wen  given  bjf  the  Aulic  Council.   The  ! 
AaKeCooneil  did  not  interfere  in  the  political  or  state  affairs 
<■>(  the  empire.   The  Council  ceased  at  the  death  of  every 
'  tuperor:  and  the  new  emperor  made  a  fresh  appointment. 
TSic  decisions  of  the  Aulic  Council  were  subtnitied  to  the 
L'tnpetor  for  his  approbation,  by  which  they  became  law. 
ITiiinitz,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Memoirs,  compares  the 
•VqIk  CoaiieA  to  the  oU  f  loneh  Parliament,  with  thia  dif- 
hmm,  tint  0ie  Ibnner  could  not  aoako  i«n«iBtfan«ea  to 
ihr  Miverciun.  iinddid  not  ragiatar  aayotiier  acta  hut  its 
0*11  decisions, 

.At  the  extinction  of  the  German  empire  by  the  renun- 
^laUfDQ  of  Francis  II.  in  ISfU.,  and  the  establishment  of 
ilie  Coofederation  of  the  Rhine  under  the  protection  of 
ibe  BHpaior  Napoleon*  the  Aulie  Council  oeaaed  to  exist. 
Then  is,  however,  an  Aulie  Coondl  at  Vienna  Ibr  the 

affairs  i  f  the  \%;ir  department  of  the  .\uiitrian  empire:  it 
isralW  nitfkriesrsrath,  and,  constiatji  of  twonty-ftve  coun- 
nilort.  The  meiuborb  also  of  the  various  boards  or  chan- 
rflliries  of  state  for  the  affiiirs  of  Bohemia.  Hunaary.  and 
TMntylvania,  Italy,  and  Gallicia,  are  styled  Aulie  Goun- 
nUarst  but  arc  inferior  in  rank  to  the  councillurs  of  state,  of 
*bich  latter  t«o  sit  at  the  head  of  each  board.  {Autlria  a» 
iiu,  London.  1827.) 

.\l'L18.    [Set*  KoRipos  ] 

.\l'Li;.S  GELLIUS.    [See  GHi.i.n.s.l 

AUMALE.  CHARLES  D£  LORRAINE,  DUC  D', 
sprung  from  a  branch  of  the  ducal  faouM  of  Lorraine,  which 
iud  jettlid  in  France  atwut  the  bcrrinnitiR  of  the  sixteenth 
««ntur),  when  it  \v;w  jK>s5esn-d  of  the  tief  of  Aumale.  His 
father,  Claude  <l'.\iimale,  was  governor  of  Burijundy,  nnd 
uncle  tu  Henry  l>uke  "f  Guise,  the  iiead  of  the  League. 
[See  GtiisK.]    Charkii  d'Aumaie  entered  into  the  party 

the  iaague,  which,  under  pretence  of  supproMing  the 
Bugaeaeti.  aapired  to  the  tupreme  power.  He  was  the 
*ean»ftf  subjeriinf;  Picardy  and  Normandy  to  the  League. 
Atler  tlic  a>.sa-,>mation  of  the  Duke  uf  Guise,  in  Dcrcmber, 
Ij^-*,  D  Aumale  and  the  Duke  of  Mayenno  became  the  i 
ti  'ait»  ot  their  party.  D  Aumalcin  liM)  look  poswssion  of  j 
Hans,  from  which  Kin«j  Ilenry  III.  had  bt  L-n  obli^'ed  to 
mu«,  and  ha  dissolved  tho  purUament  by  ibroe,  and  sent 
it»  acfBbera  to  the  Bastille.  Shortly  afterwards  he  narehed 
fwm  Paris  with  10.000  men  to  attack  the  town  of  Senlis, 
tut  was  defeated  by  La  Noue.    Hp  stiU  defended  Pans 


for  some  tine  against  the  fivees  of  Henry  IV.,  who,  al\«r 
the  assaaaination  of  Henry  111.,  sncoeeded  to  the  crown, 

but  seeing  the  bad  stale  of  the  affairs  of  his  party  after  the 
battle  of  Ivry,  ho  leQ  the  capital.  After  the  surtender  of 
Paris  to  Henry  IV.,  D  Aumale  joined  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  invaded  tho  pn)\inee  of  Picardy,  for  which  he  was 
(leclarKd  guiU;  gf  high-treason  by  the  parliament  Paris, 
and  lentunocd  to  be  broken  on  tho  wheel,  which  sentence 
was  exeeuted  in  effigy  the  S4th  of  July,  1 595.  D  Aumale. 
hnsrevcr,  continued  to  reside  abroad,  chiefly  in  Flanders, 
enjoying  the  favour  of  the  Spauiah  government.  Ho  died 
at  Brussels  in  IG31.  in  his  se\'enty-sevcnth  year.  (I.a- 
cretelle,  Htttoire  de  Fraaee  pendant  Im  Querre*  de  Re- 
ligion.) 

AUNIS,  one  of  tho  former  provinces  or  milifrun,  jrovern- 
ments  of  France;  and  remarkable  as  being  the  smallest  of 
those  divisions.  It  was  hounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  W  , 
on  the  N.  by  Poitou.  iirom  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
river  Sdvro  (distingUHhfld  as  the  SOvre  Niortaisc),  and  on 
the  £.  and  S.  by  tho  province  of  SaintOnge.  It  is  watered 
h^  the  Sivra  jost  tnentioned  and  the  Cbarente.  These 
nvers,  rising  in  the  more  inland  rr  vin  •  ^  pass  through 
Aunis  in  their  course  to  the  ocean.  Tiit.-  mhI  is  generally 
dry,  but  it  produces  corn,  and  f;rape<.  from  which  ;,'oih1 
wine  and  brandy  are  made ;  white  the  manihy  tracts 
aflbrd  pasturage  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle. 
There  is  little  wood.  Hie  salt  marshes,  which  aio  con- 
siderable, yield  salt  of  the  best  quality ;  but  tiieir  exha- 
lations are  jirejiidieial  to  the  health  of  tho  inhabitants. 
The  maritime  situation  of  the  district,  and  the  excel- 
lent i>orts  wliii-h  it  j»osscsses,  render  it  commercial  and 
wealthy.  Th(>  chief  article  of  export  is  brandy  :  but  the 
cud-fishery,  and  the  colonial  and  coasting  trade  employ 
several  vcmoIs.  The  coast  abounds  in  shell-fish,  of  species 
that  are  not  xery  common  ;  and  tho  musael-flshery  (perhm 
dftt  moules)  brings  in  considerable  profit.  The  s  ili  f 
thre«  kinds,  white,  grey,  and  reddish  ;  the  first  is  t  h  m  ;,t 
esteemed. 

The  maps  differ  considerably  in  giving  the  bottndahes  of 
Aunis.  Some  contract  the  province  so  fiur  aa  to  exdude 
the  town  of  Rochefort,  which  is  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Charenle ;  while  others  make  the  Charonte  the  southern 
boundary  of  Aunis.  and  so  include  Rochefort.  The  map 
;!ivcn  in  the  Atlas  to  the  Enq/dopedie  Mithodioue  extends 
the  province  still  farther  south  to  the  Girondc;  for  the 
district  of  Brouageais,  which  formerly  appertained  to  Sain- 
tunge,  was  dtsmerabend  from  that  provroee  and  joined  to 
Aunis,  whi(di  thus  includu-d  all  the  scacoast  betwccp 
Poitou  and  Guieiu.e,  together  with  the  islands  of  R6.  AiJL 
ond  Olcrun.  Tlie  district  of  Brouat;eais  seems  to  ()c  pro 
ductivo  in  salt,  as  ahso  the  isle  of  Olerotu  The  isle  of  Re 
produces  wuie;  but  ia  ill-provided  with  wood,  and  fa  not 
fruitful  in  eorn. 

The  diief  town  of  Annk  waa  La  Boctela ;  and  to  this 
we  may  add  Rodiefort  and  UaMnnea  aa  next  in  import* 
ance. 

The  province  is  now  comprehended  in  the  department 
of  Charente  luiSrieure  (Lower  Cbarentej.  (Malte  Brun ; 
Enq/chptdu  MitkoHquef  *  G4ographie  Moderao,*  artielo 

Aunis.) 

AURANTTA^E.IB,  or  the  orange  tribe,  are  dicot>lcdo- 
Hdiis  polvp*'Ialous  plants,  with  dark-green  jointed  lenves, 
t'tlied  With  fragrant  essential  oil  collected  in  little  tranitpa- 
rent  dut.<i.  and  a  superior  ovary  changing  to  a  succulent 
berry,  the  rind  of  which  is  also  filled  with  fragrant  essential 
oil.  No  natural  order  can  well  be  more  strictly  deflned  than 
the  orange  tribe,  and  none  have  properties  more  uniform 
nnd  definite.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  found  cxelu- 
sivfly  in  the  temperate  or  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  WurKl, 
and  unkaouu  in  a  wild  state  in  America;  tlieir  flower^  are 
usually  odoriferous,  and  their  fruits  subacid;  th>>  nnd  lias 
some  shade  of  yellow.  They  principally  differ  from  each 
other  in  the  number  and  proportion  or  arrangement  of  their 
stamen!^,  in  the  number  of  cells  or  scpfls  in  the  fruit,  and  in 
tho  texture  of  tho  nnd  of  the  fruit,  wliith  does  not  alway.s 
pull  off  as  in  Uie  orange,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  and  tmir 
congeners,  but  is  frequently  a  mere  skin  inclosing  the  pulp. 
The  natural  order  which  ia  most  nearly  allied  to  the  orango 
tribe  is  that  called  Xanthoxfftuf,  ioto  which  the  oranges 
pass  by  their  dimbing  genusi  loraiua.  Mid  which  dider 
i>nncipally  in  having  a  Mrd  diy  ftiut  which  a|lita  into 
several  carpels. 
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[Auraatincev.] 

Cnrnmon  orange.    1.  A  flcmer  with  111  tAjM,  (Olpltat  atamMMk iiMl  tlyla. 
A  )  urlion  of  lUe  lUrornt.   3.  An  orarjr  cat  thfN^  tnancnaly.  4.  A 
ttmt  cut  tlirounh  in  tlir  ■ame  dinwtioo. 

AURE  D",  one  of  the  '  Four  Valleys"  (Ouatre  Volldeg) 
in  Up|>c  r  Armagoae.  [8ae  Armaonac,  ma  Pybx'kb'ss. 

HautksJ 

AURE,  a  small  river  in  Normandy,  rising  near  the  town 
of  Mortagne,  in  the  department  of  Orae,  and  flowing  in  a 
dtraetkn  a  Uttle  to  the  north  of  eaal,  vntil  it  joint  the  Bore 
BOtikr  from  Drcux.  As  its  whole  course  is  not  much  more 
than  forty  miles,  it  would  not  dosene  notice,  but  lor  tlie  cir- 
rum>!aii<o  that  its  htn  aiii  was  interrupted  and  its  wutens 
swallitwed  up  m  dct  p  pits  or  abysses  which  occurred  in  its 
course.  It  is.  supposed  bv  Dcsmarcst  (in  the  article  '  Aure," 
hi  the  JSRcvdopMt*  Mtlhodique,  'Geographie  Fhyaiqiic  ), 
that  this  abaorption  of  the  waters  was  consequent  u]ioii 
the  accumulation  of  miifl  in  the  bed  of  the  ii\'"r.  v  im  ii 
caused  the  waters  to  overflow,  and  to  work  out  lor  tlicm- 
selvch  subterranean  channels.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  the  mills  on  the  stream  were 
materially  injured  by  the  fre<^uent  failure  of  the  water;  and 
this  iiyu^  lea  to  the  application  of  a  remedy.  The  bed  of 
the  river  was  cleansed,  the  mud  which  had  accumulated 
taken  away,  the  pits  l)y  whirh  the  water  li;i<l  Ihx'u  absorl>ed 
stopited  up,  and  the  ontu  es  by  which  the  water  so  absorbed 
in  winter  issued  forth  a<^aiti,  wt  re  made  to  empQr  themselves 
into  the  stream.   {Encyclupedie  Alet/todique.) 

AURE'LIA.  in  entomolo^,  a  name  given  to  that  atateof 
an  insect  which  is  between  the  caterpillar  and  ita  final 
transformation,  and  is  commonly  called  a  chrysalis  or  pupa. 
The  term  aurcliu  w  as  fust  applied  by  the  R<iniau>,  aii<l  tliat 
of  chrysftTis  by  the  Greeks,  to  certam  buttcrllv  pupa)  which 
have  a  golden  colour.  In  England,  those  ot  the  peacock 
(FonecMiii)  and  the  small  tortoisesheU  lyiatuna  VrHe*} 
hatterflies  are  heautifUl  examples,  and  may  be  seen  in 

abundanrc  hanpitiu  to  the  roniinon  simgini;  nettles  aliiuit 
the  latlci  end  ol'  the  month  of  June.    [For  t'urlher  acumiit, 

aec  I'rPA.] 

AURELIA'NUS.  LUCIUS  DOMITIUS,  is  commonly 
■aid  to  ka\  e  been  born  at  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia ;  but  the 

JIaoe  of  his  birth  is  not  distinctly  ascertained,  aor  do  we 
nd  the  date  of  it  exactly  atated.  His  father  was  a  hus- 
bandmun  ;  bis  uiotlior  prie^itess  of  a  temple  of  the  Sun.  It 
was  said,  probably  by  the  Hattery  of  later  times,  that  his 
subsequent  elevation  was  presaged  by  a  variety  of  prodigies 
and  emons.  At  an  aaily  age  He  enlisted  aa  a  common 


soldier ;  tall,  handsome,  and  strong,  skilful  and  dilisont  in 
all  atUatie  and  miUtarv  exercisea,  tempeiate  in  hia  nabita, 
and  of  aisatn  intelleet,  he  rose  ftoin  hia  hnmUe  atntwn  to 

the  highest  military  offices,  durinir  the  reigns  of  Valerian 
and  Claudian.  It  is  a  trifling  circumstance,  but  nDt  un- 
worthy of  notice,  as  illustrative  of  the  qnaliiics  looki  d 
for  in  a  general  at  that  time,  that  the  boys  used  ti>  smg 
to  the  following  effect  in  praise  of  his  personal  prowess : — 
'  Hille,  miUe,  miUe,  mille,  mille,  miUe,  deooUavimus ;  TJniis 
borao  mille.  mille,  mille,  mille,  deeollavimus ;  Mille, 
niltot  mille  vivnt,  qui  inillc  niilK-  nrcidit.  Tantum  vini 
habet  nemo  quantum  ludit  sanguinis."  He  was  di^tin- 
gui8he<l  by  the  soldiers  from  another  Aurelian,  also  a  tri- 
bune, by  the  characteristic  epithet  'aword  in  hand'  (sraawM 
tdfirrum).  Aa  an  oflioer,  hia  ditdpUiM  waa  atriot  Mren  to 
severity.  He  wrote  to  his  lieutenant,  •  If  you  wish  to  become 
tribune,  or  to  live,  keep  the  soldiery  in  order.  Let  no  one 
steal  anotlier  man  s  fowl,  nor  touch  his  .sliei-p  Lot  none 
plunder  granes,  nor  injure  corn-fields.  Let  none  exact  oil, 
salt,  or  wood.  Let  each  be  content  with  his  oam  ntiona. 
Leteaehgatriohftomtbehoo^  of  the  emmiy*  not  ftom  the 
tears  of  the  provlnefatls,*  fte. 

On  the  flcath  of  Claudius,  honourably  dislin^^nished  by  the 
appellation  ot  Gothic,  a.d.270,  Quintillus,  brother  ot  Claudms, 
assumed  the  purple,  but  resigned  it  by  a  voluntary  death  at 
the  end  of  seventeen  days,  on  bearing  that  the  legions  of  the 
Danube  had  raiaad  Aurelian  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
new  emperor  suppressed  an  inroad  of  the  Suevi  and  Sarmatm, 
and  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
Danube  :  but  he  withdrew  the  Roman  troops  from  the  pn). 
vinee  uf  Dacia,  and  thus  doubly  strengthened  the  frontier  of 
the  empire  by  rendering  the  Danube  its  boundary,  and  by 
abandoning  a  district  too  distant  to  be  easily  defended,  anil 
too  thinly  peopled  to  defend  itMlf.  While  thus  en^ge<!. 
Aun  lian  was  reralled  to  the  north  of  Italy,  by  an  iIlva^^l  n 
of  a  (lennan  tiilx',  the  Alemanni  or  Marcomanni.  After 
various  alternntiii;i^  ot  siiceess,  among  which  we  may  notice 
a  battle  near  Flacentia,  ni  which  the  Roman  troops  were 
defeated,  the  force  of  the  barbarians  was  entirely  destroyed. 
A.i>.S7l.  Auielian  then  viaited  Rome,  puniriied  with  a  fero- 
cious sererity  the  anthon  of  a  sedition  which  had  disturbed 
the  city,  and  repaired  the  walls,  including  an  additional  space 
within  their  limits.  The  disturbance  at  Home  was  owing 
to  the  *  Monetarii,"  a  body  of  men  explained  by  Facciolati 
to  be  the  coiners,  a  set  numerous  and  united' enough  to  ' 
raise  seditions ;  to  support  whieh,  be  refers  fo  the  passage  ' 
of  Eutropius  (lib.  ix.).  Aur.  Victor  also  says  that  the 
'  monetarii  rcl»ellaverunt,"  got  up  a  rel>ellion.  These  mone- 
tarii were  apparently  tlie  persons  who  managed  the  public 
coinage,  which  the^'  had  probably  debased  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  nrollt.  we  know  that  Aurelian  af^erwardit  i&saed 
a  new  ana  improved  coinage.  See  Gibbon  (ch.  xL  end), 
who  puts  this  rebellion  after  AureUan'a  triuroph.  Vopiaeus 
puts  it  nAer  the  dnreat  of  the  Alemanni;  Butroptiw  nod 
Aur.  Victor  do  not  fix  any  time. 

Aurelian  at  this  time  was  master  only  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  world.  Under  the  weak  and  contemptibtc 
princes  who  preceded  the  energetic  reigns  of  Claudius  and  f 
Aurelian,  a  multitude  of  contenders  for  empire  started  up. 
who  fell  one  before  another,  or  maintained,  in  their  several , 
districts,  a  short  and  anomalous  independence.  Of  these, 
the  last  and  most  }x)werful  were  Tetricus  and  Zenobia,  who 
respectively  held  the  extreme  west  and  east  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  owned,  in  name,  the  autho- 
rity of  Tetricus ;  but  he  was  little  more  than  a  pageant  of  a 
monarch,  in  seeming  possession  of  a  pow  er  which  he  cottld 
not  wield  and  dared  n  it  resign.  He  hiinselt  in\  ited  Aurelian 
to  relieve  him  from  this  splenfiid  misery,  and  betrayed  his 
own  army  into  a  defeat  near  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  while 
he  himself,  with  a  few  friends,  took  refuge  with  his  inore 
fortunate  eompetiuxr.  Snain  and  Britain  acknowledged  the , 
victor.  CKbbon  places  these  events  in  the  year  S71,  con- 
trary to  most  other  historians,  who  make  them  sobaaqticat 
to  the  fall  of  Zcnobia.    (See  Vopiscns,  cap.  32.) 

The  west  Ixing  secured,  Aurelian  betook  himself  to  that 
war.  by  the  successful  issuo  of  which  he  is  best  known  ;  the* 
reduction  of  the  great,  flnuishing,  and  aborl-liTed  citv  ot 
Palmyra.  [8eePALMYnA»OnsNATnos,  ZannuiA.]  Ode- 
nathus.  who  had  raised  his  native  city  to  tliis  bciglu  of 
jKiwer,  was  deail,  and  sueceedi-fl  by  his  widow,  the  ceU-- 
brated  Zcnobia,  a  woman  of  accomplished  tastes  nnd 
masculine  talents.  The  march  of  .Aurelian  was  busT  ue 
well  as  toiUome.  In  his  route  through  illytia  and  Thneo 
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h^'  mel  ami  vatvquislK<l  !i«)inc  of  the  barbarian  hordes  who 
inft'ott'd  the  frontier  })r<)viiu  cs  uf  t!ie  Roimui  i-nipire.  Pass- 
intf  tl-.rnii'^li  Byzantium,  he  traversed  Bilhynia.  Ancyra 
{in  Giiatuo  submitted;  Tyf.na  was  bcsic;^  and  taken; 
and  Antioch  oMDsd  it*  gntM  after  a  tli^  skinnisb  at 
Daphne.  Thn  it  the  ttsfeaenC  ofVopneiu;  but  Eu- 
tropiui  speaks  of  a  stevere  battle  at  Antioch,  and  iUHkus 
no  meotiun  of  that  fought  at  Emesa.  The  hostile  armies 
met  at  Eme»a,  in  Syria,  \vl:Lre  Aurelian  irained  a  dcci- 
stva  victory,  and  contitiued  his  march  to  Palmyra  unop- 
posed, except  by  the  constant  atticks  of  the  *  Syrian 
rabhen,'  fioni  vfaoia  nosh  ioeonveiiieiMe  was  nutained 
in  eroaaing  the  deierts.  The  icnataoee  of  the  rity  did 
credit  to  its  warlike  fame.  Vopiscus  has  preserved  u  letter 
from  Aurelian  himself,  in  which  he  complains  th;it  the 
Romans  talk  of  his  wa(;in<^  war  with  a  womiin,  us  if  she 
fought  with  her  own  unassisted  strength,  and  continues, 
*It  eannofc  he  told  what  preparation  for  war.  what  store  of 
anowa.  apean^  atanaa,  is  am.  No  part  of  the  wall  but  is 
oMopied  by  two  or  three  haliitB.  ana  there  are  engines  to 
east  fire.  She  does  not  fight  like  a  woman,  nor  like  one  who 
fears  punishment.  But  I  trust  that  the  gods  will  as^i.iit  thi* 
republic,  who  never  ha\e  Ih'oii  wantmj;  to  our  undertakings.' 
He  offered  favourable  terms  of  capitulation— an  honourable 
lelmt  to  Zenobia,  and  the  reservwoD  of  their  rights  to  the 
Pdoijrraniana;  but  a  haughty  answer  waa  Mtnrmd  by  the 
queen,  in  the  Syrian  language,  reminding  him  tiiat  Cleopa- 
tra, from  whon>  she  was  descended,  refused  to  live  except 
as  a  queen,  and  threatcniiii;  him  with  the  promised  help  of 
the  Persians,  Sarareiii.  tind  Armenians.  But  Zenobia  was 
disappointed  in  her  ex|)cctations  about  these  auxiliaries  : 
and  the  skilful  commissariat  anan|jements  of  the  emperor 
obriated  the  difflcuUiea  of  pfoettnog  auliaiataiiea  for  an 
army  in  the  inhtHpitable  deeerta  which  anmnind  the  oasis 
of  Palmyra.  Zenobia  felt  resistance  to  be  hopeless,  when 
Prohus,  to  whom  the  re-concjuest  of  E<;ypt  hud  l>eeii  en- 
tru>te<l,  brought  his  victorious  army  to  the  assi^tiln<■e  of 
ihc  omperor;  and  she  tried  to  escape,  but  was  intercepted 
o.i  her  way  to  I'ersia,  and  brouRht  to  the  llotmui  cump. 
The  aobiiscs  ckuiMHued  loudly  fbc  her  death.  Aurelian 
ralteaed  to  shed  ftraale  blood ;  bat  he  took  hh  revenge 

on  those  who  had  directed  her  counsels,  union:;  wlioni 
perisliLMl  tlie  celebrated  Lou^inus,  w  iio  had  iM'eii  Zenobiu's 
instructor  in  Grecian  hterature.  The  city  surrendered  soon 
after  the  capture  of  its  mistress,  a.o.  273,  and  was  treated 
with  coropuathro  elomenqr*  being  neither  plundered  nor 
dertroyed. 

Anreiian  waa  already  returned  into  Europe,  when  he 

heard  that  the  Palmyrenians  hud  revolted,  an  1  innssacred 
the  small  garrison  of  si.x  huiiilreil  urciiers  uiioiii  he  iiad 
left  in  charge  of  their  city.  He  retui  ip  J  m  wrath,  untl 
exceeded  even  his  usual  ferocity  in  avenj;in<i  tins  ill-judged 
insult.  There  is  a  letter  extant  written  by  him  to  Ceionius 
Basaus,  in  whidi  he  says, '  The  sword  must  go  no  farther ; 
CMMigfa  of  the  Palmyrenians  ate  slain  and  ent  to  pieces. 
Wo  have  not  spared  women  ;  we  have  slain  infants,  old  men, 
hoibandmen  ;  to  whom  then  shall  we  leave  the  lands  and  tiie 
ei^?  I-iCt  those  who  remain  be  spai  eil ;  for  we  believe  that 
•0  few  may  be  amende^l  by  the  punishment  of  so  mauv.' 
He  goes  on  to  give  directions  for  the  restoration  of  the 
templo  of  his  favourite  deitv.  the  Sun,  at  Palmyra,  which 
had  been  damaged  by  ^  thud  legion. 

Aurelian  was  recalled  a  third  time  to  the  East  by  n  re- 
bellion in  Egypt,  excited  by  Firnius,  a  men  liunt  who  had 
icrjuired  immense  wenilh  by  coinnien  e  :n  India.  This  was 
immediately  (jucllwl  by  the  emperor  s  presence ;  and  having 
now  cleared  the  Roman  empire  of  all  rivals  and  pretenders 
to  independenoe,  and  restored  it  to  its  antient  limits,  he 
returned  to  Rome^  where  he  eelebrated  his  varioua  vieloriea 
trith  a  triumph  of  more  than  usual  magnificenooi.  The 
details  will  be  found  in  V'opiscus,  clmp.  Sic. 

.\fler  this  ciTeiiu  ny  the  emperor  vi-ited  (Jaul  and  Illy- 
ncam;  but  Itis  stav  was  short,  fur  ui  a  lew  months  from  the 
dale  of  it  we  And  dim  leading  an  army  against  Persia,  to 
mongo  tlio  detat  and  degradation  of  Valerian.  On  his 
nntdi  botwoan  HavaeloaandBysantinm  howas  aasasaiuated, 
in  oonsemuMO  of  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  secretaries, 
named  nnestheiis.  whom  he  hod  threatened  with  punish- 
ment;  and  tlic  emperor  s  llircats  were  known  >-!-lr!om  to  K- 
made  in  vain.  Tlie  secretiiry  forged  a  list  of  names-  those 
of  the  chief  officers  uf  the  army  oatensiUy  devoted  to  deatli ; 
sad  tlie  Nstlesa  character  of  Aurelian  oanaed  the  fraud  to  be 
nadflif  MioTO^  and  pnnsptty  aetod  on.  The  conspirators 


were  those  Wboee  stations  gave  them  a  right  to  be  near  his 
panao ;  ho  waa  nvidHad  ia  Ootobari  S74Tui  S  JS»  aaoartnK 
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to  some),  after  reigning  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  yean, 
according  to  Vopiscus  and  Aur.  Victor.  Oibljon,  without 
quoting  his  authority,  makes  it  four  years  and  nine  months. 
He  left  a  single  daughter,  wholo  daaeoodants  WMaiaad  at 
Rome  when  Vopiscus  wrote. 

AnrelUut  is  not  ill-described  by  Eutropius  as  of  a  chataclor 
'  necessary  on  some  occasions  rather  than  loveable  on  any ; 
but  harsh  on  all.'  Yet  he  had  many  qualities  noble  and 
valuable  in  a  ruler  :  ln'  w  ;is  frugal  in  his  expenses,  tem[H'- 
ratc  in  his  pleasures,  luiMierate  in  providing  for  friends  and 
adherents,  strict  in  preserv  ing  good  order,  and  icsohite  in 
repressing  peculation,  and  punishing  those  who  grew  rich 
on  peculation  and  the  spoils  of  tho  provinoos.  But  these 
good  qualities  wore  oboeuiod  by  a  temper  naturally  harsh, 
and  trained  by  a  lont;  and  exclusive  course  of  military 
service  into  total  carelessness  for  the  sufferings  of  others ; 
insomuch,  thai  the  Empenn-  Diocletian,  himself  not  over 
iiK  lined  to  compassion,  >  n  1  i-ii  that  account  that  Aurelian 
was  better  suited  to  command  an  army  than  an  empire. 
(Vopiscus,  in  the  Hittoria  Augutta;  Eutropius;  Aur.  Vic- 
tor; Gibbon,  c.  xi.;  Crevier,  Hittain  dtt  Kagmvur*  So- 
maim,  vol.  vf.) 

Vopiscus  infirnis  us  (m]).  i  )  that  his  Lifr  of  A'irelian 
wa.s  founded  on  Greek  uuiliorities  (there  having  been  no 
Latin  hi>tory  of  .-\nrelian  before  his),  and  on  the  .Krimais 
and  Campaigns  ot  the  empenir,  which  were  tlieii  kept  in 
the  Ulpiun  Ldnurv  at  Rome. 

AURE'LIUS,  Marcus  (or,  as  ho  is  ailed  on  his  me- 
dals and  elsewhere,  Marcus  Antoninus),  was  the  son  of  An- 

niusVeru.s  and  IXilnitiaCalvilla.  Vcnis  trailed  his  nodiirrce 
to  Numa,  an<l  Domitia  liei-s  to  Malennins,  a  Saleiitine  prince ; 
the  fathers  of  both  were  consuls.  AnreUus  was  bom  on 
Mount  Ctelius,  in  Rome,  on  the  -2Gth  of  x\pril.  a.o.  121,  and 
was  named  Annius  Verus.  Hadrian,  with  whom  he  was  a 
iavouhio  from  inianey,  iiiafiharly  called  him  YeriasimvB,  a 
distinction  whfeh  he  even  then  merited.  To  his  mitaral 
dispuv'ti  m,  habits,  and  early  actjuiremcnts,  which  it  is  ho- 
noura^de  to  the  emperor  to  liave  perccive<l  and  cherished, 
iie  owed  his  adoption  into  tho  Aurelian  f.imily  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  who  was  himself  adopted  by  Hadrian,  upon  condition 
that  he  should  adopt  Aiinuis  Vents,  and  the  son  of  a  de- 
ceased favourite,  I...  Ceionius  Comroodus  (called,  after  his 
adoption  by  Hadrian.  i'Blioayom8Co>sar),whowasto  have 
been  his  successor ;  this  son  was  named  Lurius  Venis.  [See 
Vkui.'s.]  There  was  policy,  ns  well  as  family  connexion,  in 
these  proceediii|.'s.  The  lather  of  Aurelius  dying  while  he 
was  young,  his  grandfather  took  charge  of  his  education, 
and  gave  him  every  advantage  which  the  age  he  lived  in 
could  affiMrd.  We  learn  ftomoimself  that  he  had  masters 
in  every  aeienoo  and  polite  art.  whoao  tiaiiMa  and  qaaliOea> 
tions  he  has  most  gratefully  reooided,  modestly  attriboting 
all  his  acquirements  to  their  instruction  and  example.  (Seo 
Hook  I.  of  the  3/p«/i7a/ion.y.)  They  were  al'  more  or  less 
remarkable  for  rigid  observance  of  the  rules  of  morality, 
command  of  temper,  polite  conversation,  and  courteous 
manners,  and  were  all  afterwards  rewanled  accoidiog  to 
thdr  merits  and  just  expectations,  two  of  them  being  rmsed 
to  the  consulate.  These  men,  therefore,  were  not  only 
tutors,  but  models  upon  which  the  more  perfect  character 
of  Aurelius  was  formed;  the  foundation  of  will*  h,  however, 
he  piously  says  was  laid  by  his  parents.  From  what  lie  had 
heard  of  his  father,  he  learned  modesty  and  manly  firmness; 
ficom  his  mother,  piety,  gsnerosi^,  and  simphcity  of  life : 
ftom  bia  giandfitllMr,  lirtuoaa  diapoiilk«  of  mind,  and 
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habitual  command  of  temper,  &c.  For  the  art  or  govern- 
ment, and  the  mannera  that  give  dignity  to  a  tuler.  he 
ftftarwaxds  studiod  the  puhlie  ami  private  oooduet  of  Anto- 
ninua  P!ua.  Mm!  of  hit  teachers  were  Sloiei.  One  of  the 

most  distin^uishoil  ()f  thcin,  Riisticus,  proourivl  him  a  copy 
of  the  Works  of  Ei);rti  tUH,  «!in'h  cijiifiniie<l  his  iiaturul  incli- 
i\ation  to  Stoicism,  hikI  lii  ramt-  his  insi  parable  emnpanions; 
he  delighted  in  conimtnt  ni,'  uju  n  them,  and  thanked  the 
gods  for  furnishing  hino  vvtth  :i  munual  from  which  he  could 
collect  wbamwith  to  oooduet  bia  lifis  with  taionour  to  him- 
self and  edvmntaKe  to  hit  country.  The  life  and  writingt 
of  the  emperor  rank  him.  indeed,  amon>;:st  the  best  teachers 
and  brightest  ornaments  of  the  stoical  school,  and  have  led 
his  bio^raphen*  to  exputiatc  up  in  its  merits.    It  would  be 
out  of  place  here  to  do  more  than  to  urknowiedgc  the  general 
exoellenoe  of  its  moral  rules,  and  their  universal  application 
as  a  syatem  o!  moral  philoeopby  to  the  use  of  men  of  all 
ranks  wad  eonditiona  tn  soeie^.  Fknm  this  circumstance. 
Stoicism  had  more  followers  than  any  other  philosophical 
sect.    Much  has  been  said  of  its  extreme  severity:  per- 
haps from  some  <if  its  followors  liaving  overstrained  its  rules, 
and  adopted  practices  more  n<rid  than  are  consistent  with 
nature  and  conformable  to  reason :  but  such  men  arc  ascetics, 
and  not  Stoics.   But,  admitting  its  rules  to  be  laid  down  in 
an  extreme  manner,  thef  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as 
certain  theories  in  the  exact  sciences  that  &nd  their  natural 
limits  in  practwe.   In  the  lives  of  Epictetus  and  Aurrlius, 
the  ju-(  limits  of  Uie  rules  of  Stoicism,  and  the  proof  of 
their  utility  to  men  of  all  conditions  in  life,  may  he  fuuiul. 
Thi'V  were  equally  adjpled  ti)  the  purpos<;s  of  these  two  men, 
who  may  be  called  the  extreme  links  of  the  social  chuin. 
The  one  was  the  slave  of  a  man  freed  from  every  slavery 
bat  that  of  Ua  earn  vtoea  by  Neco,  living  in  the  worst  of 
times,  with  the  worst  examples  immMiately  belbre  his  eyes, 
and  trusting  to  chance  anil  his  own  exeitions  for  education. 
The  other  was  not  only  a  Imcuiaii.  Imt  hoi  n  1 1  cmunand, 
and  cnj(jyin[j  every  udvanlaLii' ;  )i-t  there  is  nDtliiui?  in  the 
lives  and  practices  of  these  two  men  contrary  to  nature  and 
social  order,  and  little  or  nothing  more  to  be  required  of 
either  of  them  than  what  tbey  performed.  They  were  equally 
remaricable  tar  moml  exeellenee  and  virtuons  eonduet  in 
every  respect :  and  they  have  each  left  us  the  rules  by  which 
they  governed  themselves.  [See  Arkian,  and  Eimctetus  ] 
The  work  of  Aurelius,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  books, 
and  written  in  Greek,  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  his 
Mentations.    Tlicre  has  been  much  unnecessary  cavilling 
about  its  Greek  title,  riiv  ilt  iaurii^,  variouslv  rendered  'of 
and  to  himself^'  or  *  eoneeming  himseir.*  It  is  a  private 
note-book,  kept  for  a  purpose  that  the  critics  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  pointing  out.  Aurelius  accomplished  the 
arduous  task  of  passing  through  a  lifr  <ir  extraordinary  difli- 
culty  and  temptation  with  unblemisheil  character.    His  son 
entirely  failed  in  it.  not  from  disability*,  for  he  was  educated 
as  his  father  was.  and  showed  e\'ery  mclination  to  walk  in 
his  steps,  till  he  became  free  from  his  father's  observation  and 
eoDtiol;  till  then  he  must  have  given  satisfaction,  for  his 
fttlier  thanks  the  gods  that  he  hail  found  proper  tutors  for 
Ua  children.     We  must  therefore  infer  that  education  and 
natural  inclination  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  keep 
a  man  in  the  paths  I't'  \irtoe  without  an  unremitting  dis- 
cipline.   The  severest  and  most  important  rule  of  Stoicism 
mates  to  self-government,  and  enjoins  daily  and  hourly 
examinatum  of  all  our  thoughts,  wocds.  and  actions.  Tbw 
golden  rule  Commodns  neglected.    Aurelins  always  ob- 
served it,  as  his  book  proves ;  it  was  his  monitor  to  keep 
him  to  hi-s  duty  ;  it  fully  illustrates  the  efficacy  of  stoical 
discii)ln)e.  and  its  effect  upon  the  man  himself  gives  it 
its  peculiar  value.   Besides  this,  it  contains  the  history  of 
his  education,  and  a  collection  of  rules,  dogmaa,  theorems, 
comments,  and  opinioQa,  nut  down  as  they  waie  suggested 
by  passing  events,  reading,  or  conversation;  sometimes 
they  appear  to  be  preparatives  for  particular  cases  in  which 
ho  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  act  or  decide.    They  form 
no  regular  series,  nor  have  they  any  relative  o;dLT.  but  they 
all  tend  to  the  purposes  of  morals,  discipline,  and  sc  It  govern  ■ 
menL  When  not  new.  tliey  are  placed  in  a  new  litrht.  They 
may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  Epictetuit,  and  the 
two  together  form  the  best  code  of  moral  discipline  left  to 
US  by  the  antient  philosophers.   This  book  was  first  edited 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Xy lander.  Zurich,  1558,  then  by 
M.  Casuulmn  in  1643,  much  improved;  but  still  more  by 
Oataker.  Camb.  I6i2,  with  some  valuable  tables  of  refer 
cnea.  It  waa  sa<«ditod  by  O.  StmlMfe.  wMi  Didei'a  lifeb  i 
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Lonrl.  1657,  1704.  An  edition  by  J.  M.  Schuiz  was  pub' 
lished  at  Schleswig,  1802;  and  another  bv  Coray,  Paris, 
1816.  The  English  tnuMlations  are  by  M.  Caaaubon— 
seven  edi^mis  between  1(34  and  1702;  the  reader  is  can* 

fused  by  his  explanations  of  his  own  lanirnacrc  as  he  irocson: 
by  J.  Collier,  remarkable  for  its  viilgaritv :  by  J.  Thomseo, 
1747.  Anonymous.  Glasfjow,  1 749,  harshly  literal ;  and  by 
R.  Graves,  1 792,  said  to  be  the  best,  but  very  bad. 

The  events  of  Aurelius*s  life  are  marked  by  wise  and 
prudent  cooducL  He  passed  through  all  the  offices  usually 
given  to  persons  of  hw  tank  and  pretensions,  and  as  be 
most  punctually  attended  to  his  duty  in  them,  he  obtained 
those  fbcilities  as  a  man  of  business  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable.   In  his  liltccnth  year  the  daughter  of  Ceionius 
Comraodus  wag  Uurothed  to  him  by  the  desire  of  Hadrian, 
but  the  union  was  dissolved  by  Antoninus  Pius  after  Ha- 
drian's death.   His  adoption  by  Antoninus  Pius  took  ^aoe 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  was  named  Mavmia  MOm 
Aurotiiis.    After  the  death  of  Hadrian  he  married  his 
cotism  Faustina,  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a  lady  whose 
conduct  was  not  calculated  to  promote  his  happine>*s,  and 
though  he  had  ample  cause,  he  refused  to  divorce  her. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  new  father  in  161.  he  took  the  name 
of  Antoninus,  and  immediately  associated  Lucius  Verus 
with  himself  as  partner  in  the  empire :  he  also  gave  him 
his  daughter  LuciUa  in  miiriage.   This  last  and  highest 
office  Aurelios  accepted  at  the  rsquest  of  the  senate, 
much  atrainst  his  inclination;  but  having  accepted  it.  he 
never  sutrcrcd  his  f(m<lness  for  study  and  philosophic  retire- 
ment to  interfere  with  his  public  duty.    A  troublesome 
reign  ensue<l,  beginning  with  inundations,  earthquakes, 
famine,  and  pestilence,  causing  universal  distress,  which 
it  rsqniied  extraordinary  exertion  to  alleviaia.   The  Ufe 
of  a  man  whose  t/b^wt  was  peace  was  afmoet  entirely 
occupied  by  w.ir.  owini:  to  former  emperors  having  con- 
quered more  countries  than  they  could  unite  m  one  empire. 
This  was  only  makintj  as  many  enemies,  open  and  f^n- 
cealed,  as  conquests.    The  sul'ety  of  the  empire,  however, 
now  depended  upon  its  keeping  all  its  provinces,  fer  if 
its  inability  to  do  so  could  be  proved.  eoamoB  cause  would 
be  made  against  it.  and  its  destruetkin  would  fellow. 
Hence  it  became  the  duty  of  Aurelius  to  put  down  the  in- 
surrections that  broke  out  in  all  quart«>r8.    This  he  did  by 
activity,  fortitude,  and  a  prudent  choice  of  his  lieutenants : 
he  was  every  where  victorious;  and  he  took  the  best  means 
in  his  power  to  make  his  victories  effective,  by  showiof 
mercy  and  clemency  to  the  conquered,  endeavouring  thov^ 
by  to  prove  that  be  was  a  ruler  under  whoee  sway  they  might 
live  in  peace  if  they  pleased.    But  the  spint  of  Vberty 
and  independence  on  the  frontiers  could  not  be  suppreased  i 
all  that  Aurelius  could  do  wa-.  to  maintaiu  tlie  integrity  of 
the  empire  during  his  reign,  leaving  the  same  hopeless  task 
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I  in  Italy  were  not  coded  when  the  PMliian 
flw  tnlM  vais  Venn  took  the  eommind  in  this  war,  and 
ntaiwil  vktorioiM,  A.d.  1<I6,  hut  hraufrlit  the  plague  with 

bin  to  Rome.  (See  Verus.)  Calpiirnius  AL-rirolu  was  sent 
•eainst  the  Britons,  who  thn-atiMied  insurre ction  :  aiid  An- 
lldius  Victorinus  against  the  Ca;ti.  Tho  two  emperors  soon  j 
aA<r  marched  together  against  the  Man-omunni,  and  obU{pd 
tbem  to  sue  for  peace.  In  returning  from  thie  expedition 
VVraji  died,  B.C.  169.  In  the^WBT  170  Auieliua  «u  com- 
peilcd  to  prepare  for  a  more  MnoiiB  wnr  against  the  northern 
Ditions.  Durintr  tliis  c  inipait;^  a  buttln  was  fotipht  with 
the  Iazyge»  o»  tlie  frozen  Danube:  and  in  thd  year  174 
ia  erent  happened  which  ha.s  };iven  r:sc  to  much  con- 
nvnaj,  though  we  have  no  good  account  of  it.  It  ii 
nU  diat  the  army  of  Aureliiu.  being  unwarily  drawn  utto 
a  ieUe  by  the  Quadi,  was  nearly  overoome  by  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  whom,  from  the  nature  of  the  place,  the 
Romans  could  not  resist,  as  well  as  from  fatigue,  the 
unusual  heat  of  the  weather,  and  above  all  the  want  of 
vater.  which  they  had  not  ta&ted  for  some  days.  From 
lUt  mtmlltf  they  yrere  euddeoiy  relieved  by  a  violent 
4nn.  that  m\  lightly  on  them,  and  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pcfresliiiip  themselves,  while  it  dirfcted  its  fur)- 
ijfiin^l  the  cntMny.  throwing  them  into  confusion  ;  and. 
M  iotne  ^ay,  the  lightning,  to  which  otl<ors  add  wildfire. 
irta»lly  dc;.«troy<^d  them.  The  Romans  took  advantage  uf 
thecri*i»,  and  gained  a  victory.  Upon  this,  some  unlucky 
legmdist,  not  knowing  that  the  13th  or  Thundering  Lc- 
Kioo.  which  was  enga|^  in  this  aflkir,  had  its  name  Before 
K  liippetied,  took  ot'casi  rn  to  call  it  a  Christian  Legion,  and 
Ui  aimbuie  the  utr;u:uluusi  storm  to  the  efficacy  of  it* 
prayers:  and  a  letter  exists  from  the  emperor  to  tho  senate 
Kkaovledging  the  fnrt.  This  letter  is  in  Greek :  no  Latin 
fliinnal,  or  any  sin-iihw  authentio document,  can  be  found; 
andnobody  will  believe  that  Aurelius  would  insult  the  senate 
hy  writing  to  ^em  in  a  fhreign  language,  though  it  may 
be  argued,  as  it  has  been,  that  this  is  only  the  substance  of 
the  emperor's  comniuitication,  and  nut  U)  be  considered  as 
tbe  original.  (See  the  letter  in  D'Acicr's  Life  of  Aureliiu, 
Stanhope's  ed.)  But  the  internal  evidence  of  the  letter  is 
perhaps  sufRcieot  to  destroy  its  credit.  The  heathens  are 
slsosaid  !o  have  acknowledged  the  miracle,  and  to  have  attri- 
luted  it  to  the  prayers  of  their  good  emperor.  (See  Capito- 
li'ius,  cap.  21.)  The  Antoninc  tulumn  at  Rome  conunc- 
isomieK  tlie  miraculonR  shower  in  the  historical  sculptures 
» its  shaft.  [See -Vntonink  CotUMff.] 

This  letter  to  the  Senate,  if  genuine^  WNild  ptove  that 
Mae  kind  of  perscoutimi  tnd  teen  carried  en  againet  the 
Christians ;  for  tho  cmjieror  herein  declares  that  they  are 
not  for  the  future  to  be  molMtetl  for  their  religious  opinions. 
There  is  als<^>  another  letter,  said  to  be  written  by  Aurelius  to 
tbe  oouncd  of  Asia  assembled  at  Ephcsus,  upon  the  subject 
of  persecuting  the  Christians.  This  letter  acquits  Atuvlius, 
ia  as  br  as  ti  forbida  persecation,  and  eoftflnes  nuntsbnient 
tftciWl  crimes,  a^  not  to  opinions.  (SeeBuseb.  mtf.  Bodet. 
iv.  13.)  Some  attribute  it  to  Antoninus  Pius:  but  the  charge 
rf  persecution  is  still  maintained  against  Aurelius.  especially 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  It  is  impossible,  ho\ve\er, 
to  leooncile  this  with  bis  known  character  and  writing:;. 
Cievier  (iv.  p.  453)  calls  him  the  author  of  tbe  fourth  per- 
aeotiott  against  the  Christians,  but  be  gives  no  pviK^  and 
kdtoits  that  the  emperor  published  no  edict  against  them. 
M.ircus  certainly  appears  not  to  have  liked  the  Christians  : 
ptriiaps  be  even  hated  them.  (See  Medit.  xi.  3,  and  Gala- 
kef's  note.) 

Doling  bis  long  northern  campaigns  Aurelius  crosaed  the 
Durabe,  and  broncht  tbe  Sarmatians  to  terms.  HisTietories 

are  commemorated  on  one  of  the  medals  which  we  have  given. 
But  the  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cas<<ius  in  the  east  compelled 
lliv'  Emjteror  to  return  to  Rome,  ini  l  t  ■  '.l  ip.  e  tho  barbarians 
ot  the  north  in  a  more  powerful  position  than  was  con- 
sotent  with  the  saftQr  of  the  frontiers. 

Tbe  deoMOes,  j«atio«k  and  loond  poUey  of  tbe  Smperor 
etrt  partimdaify  shmrn  in  this  rabeflkni  of  Caseius  f  a.u. 
175),  who,  after  a  feeble  and  nnsuc('essful  attempt  to  get  pos- 
Mssion  of  t'ne  empire,  was  put  to  death  by  liis  own  otlicers. 
He  would  not  extend  tlie  usual  jKMialties  to  his  fitu  ,  ;i  r 
safer  many  of  his  aooomphces  to  be  puuisbed;  he  evcu 
duUnfMl  his  private  correspondence,  that  none  might  live 
in  ftar,  and  be  iadnead  to  ooniinne  in  rebellkin  as  their 
«aly  sdbtf .  He  left  tbe  whole  malter  to  the  senate,  as 
if  It  had  been  rin  urdiiiarv  i.fTair,  recommend th-  in-'^at- 
tit  draaeney,  as  be  was  moat  desirous  of  fretnng  himself 


from  all  imputatkiB  oT  revengcftll  IMing,  [Sea  CAmivii 
Atidivs.] 

After  the  deafli  of  (UisiinB.  l9ie  Entptror  mda  a  joonioj 

into  the  east  in  order  t j  rrrtore  tranquillity,  which  had 
been  somewhat  interrupted  Ijv  the  late  rebellion.  In  his 
visit  to  Lower  Egypt  and  Syria,  he  conciliated  the  good- 
will and  affection  of  his  various  subjects  by  his  kindnesa 
and  his  affable  manners.  During  hia  return  through  Asia 
MinoTt  his  arife  Faustina,  who  aRCompanied  him,  died  at  a 
place  called  Ralale,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  Though 
her  infidelity  to  tlie  Emperor  was  generally  believed,  tho 
goud-natured  prince,  who  either  kuew  uutbing  of  it  or  took 
no  notice  of  it,  lamented  her  loss  as  if  she  had  been  the 
best  of  wives ;  and  tbe  Senate,  in  tbe  usual  a^le  of  adiK 
lation,  decreed  a  temple  to  her  mem&ry,  and  raised  ber  to 
divine  honours  with  the  title  of  Diva.  Aurelius  also  in- 
stituted a  new  establishment  for  young  ladies  under  ths 
title  of  Novae  PutdUv  Faustiniana',  in  imitation  of  i'.i.;t 
wliich  was  created  by  Antoninus  in  honour  of  the  mother 
of  the  empress.  [See  Antoninus.]  Wc  should  not  omit 
to  mention,  in  opposition  to  tbe  accounts  ofCanitolinus  and 
Dion  Casshis.  tnat  tbe  emperor  extols  the  obedienne,  aifae- 
tron,  and  simplicity  of  his  wift-.  (M>;!{ra{.  i.  17.) 

At  Smyrna,  the  Empemr  \\itnes>ed  a  display  of  the 
rhetorical  talents  of  Aristides,  wlio  pronounced  on  that  oc- 
casion his  declamation  in  praise  of  Smyrna,  which  still 
exists  among  his  works.  Two  years  afterwards,  when 
Smyrna  was  ruined  by  an  aarthquafce,  Aristides  piavailad 
upon  the  Emperor  to  extend  to  iti  sulKnjng  inbahilanta  tha 
same  bounty  that  he  had  already  bestowed  on  Other  dtiea. 
[Sp€  Ahutidrs.  ,flJi.n;s.J 

From  Smyrna  Aurelius  passed  to  Athens,  where  he 
appears  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
Ceros.  Dming  his  reign  he  showed  his  affection  to  this 
antient  seat  of  learning  by  founding  chairs  of  philosophy 
for  the  four  chief  sects,  the  Platonics,  Stoics,  Peripatetics, 
and  Epicureans;  and  also  a  professorship  of  rhetoric. 

The  close  of  the  philosophical  Emperor's  life  was  not  s^ient 
in  the  peaceful  retirement  which  he  loved,butin  the  midst  of 
a  northern  campaiRn  against  the  Marcomanni,  Hermunduri, 
Sarmatians,  and  QuaiU.  His  son  Commodiis  accompanied 
him  during  these  campaigns,  which  appear  to  have  lasted 
between  two  and  three  years.  Aurelius  died.  n.c.  180, 
after  a  short  illness,  at  Vindebona  (V ii'iiiia),  in  his  fiHy- 
ninth  year,  having  reigned  ten  years  alone,  and  nine  wihi 
his  colleague.  His  loss  was  regretted  by  the  whole  empire 
be  was  ranked  amongst  tbe  gods,  and  every  house  in 
Rone  had  bis  statue  or  pietuitt.  One  of  tbe  medals  that 
we  have  given,  bearing  the  inscription  cnv<!F!cn.\Tio,  repre- 
sents the  apotheosis  of  Aurelius.  [See  Apothiosis.J  Suidas 
(copying,  of  course,  some  of  the  pancL'vrists  of  the  emperorj 
says. '  It  is  easier  to  admire  his  character  in  silence  than  to 
give  it  due  praise.'  It  may  all  be  traced  in  his  book ;  and 
whoever  will  contemnlata  tbat  will  assuredly  be  the  better 
tor  it  (Sec  Life  n/M.  Antonintit.  by  Capitolinoa :  Herodian 
lib.  i, ;  Dion.  Cass.  lib.  7!  :  the  various  authoritie.s  referred 
to  in  Gataker's  edition  by  Stanhope;  and  the  uncritical  Ijfe 
of  AureliuB  by  Cnvier,  Si»tidr»  det  Emptreurt  Rm«intt 

vol.  IV.) 

AURE'LIUS  VICTOR.  Foor  books  are  commonly 
published  together  under  dm  nana  of  Aurelius  Victor. 
1.  *  Origo  Gentis  Romann,*  an  fanperftet  work,  beginning 

V.  iih  J.iiius  and  Saturn,  and  going  down  to  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  2.  *  De  Viris  Illustribus  L'rbis  Homic,'  which  con- 
tains short  biographies  of  the  mo.^l  illustrious  Romans,  with 
a  tew  foreigners,  from  Romulus  down  to  Pompey*  3.  '  De 
Cnsaribus,  wbkdi  eamaina  the  lives  of  tha  anperer«.  from 
Augustus  to  the  appointment  of  Julian  to  govern  Gaul, 
A.D.  356.  4.  *  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Imperatorum  Romano- 
rum,"  or  Aurehi  Victoris  Epitome,  another  h  i  v  of  the 
emperors,  from  Augustus  to  the  death  of  1  heodosiuis  thti 
CJreat,  a.D.  395. 

That  oU  these  are  not  written  by  the  same  person  is 
generally  aeknowledged ;  by  whom  they  are  written  it  is 

lianlcr  to  say.  It  is  f>retty  well  agreed  that  the  '  Origo "  is 
not  written  by  the  same  person  as  the  '  Illustrious  Men,'  or 
the  '  Csesars; '  and  same  persons,  on  very  sli^'bt  iriouiuls, 
have  attributed  it  to  Asconius  the  critic.  Tlie  '  Illustrious 
Men '  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Pliny  tlie  Younger,  Suetonina,  and  the  true  Aurelius  Victor, 
who  ia  the  undinbted  author  of  die  *  Oiesara.*  Of  his  lifc 
we  know  hardly  any  thin^  he  tells  us  (Z)ff  Ctrx.  xx.  5( 
that  ho  wa^  '  bom  in  the  country,  of  a  poor  and  unlearned 
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'athtT.'  and  it  is  conjectured,  from  his  abiiiidiint  praises  of 
Afr  '.ea,  tiuU  iie  was  a  nalivcof  that  province.  Tiic  '  L  ;v^ars  " 
leeins,  on  tl)c  evidence  of  a  passage  written  in  the  present 
Sense,  to  have  been  compoMd  about  the  year  359 ;  and  there 
we  other  grouiuU  for  supposing  that  Victor  was  olivo  at  that 
drae.  It  18  «aid  in  Amtmantn  MaroelUnns  (xxi.)  that  the 
Emperor  Julian  '  appinnted  Victor  the  historian  pnTrct  nf 
Pannonia  Secunda,  and  honoured  liim  witli  a  brazen  statue,' 
and  that  Sdim-  time  after  he  was  niaili"  pu  fuct  of  the  city. 
Now  there  is  an  inscription  extant,  from  which  we  learn  that 
Aur^vtVictor  was  prefect  of  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Thco- 
imnm ;  and  it  is  probable  that  thsM  two  notiees  teler  to 
the  same  pcrMin.  We  also  know  that  Aurelins  Victor  was 
consul  with  ValentiniaO,  A«P.  369.  Tliis  brinirs  us  t..  f  n- 
aider  who  was  the  author  of  the  '  Epitome,'  uliich  extends 
to  the  death  of  Thi-udnsius.  In  all  the  titles  prefixed  to  the 
MSS.  it  is  mentioned  as  '  Epitome  ex  libris."  '  breviatus 
ex  libris,"  Sext.  Aur.  Victoris;  and  Mad.  Dacier  tbloks 
that  it  is  Rally  an  epitome,  taken  partly  frota  other  souvcce 
than  the*CKsais'ef  VietDr,  which  she  hefietes  to  have 

Oome  tons  imperfect,  and  to  have  extended  to  the  rei<jn  of 
Theodosius.  This  opinion  is  eo.iutenanced  by  there  bemi; 
no  formal  conclusion  to  the  '.\  ii'.k  as  u  now  ^.tands.  Nor  is 
it  impossible,  nor  indeed  improbable,  supposing  \'ictor  to 
liave  been  in  roiddio  life  between  the  year*  .359  and  369, 
that  he  mayhave  lived  and  continued  his  work  down  to 
the  end  of  Tbeodoeiaa's  reign  in  395.  where  the  Epitome 
ends. 

Neither  the  style  nor  the  contents  of  these  Inwlts  entitle 
the  author  to  a  bij^h  place  among  historian.*.  The  most 
important  portion  is  that  which  contains  the  history  of  the 
empire,  where  tbefrequent  want  of  all  contemporotyuitbo- 
rity  renders  a  continuous  sketch,  even  though  it  be  a  meagiie 
one,  of  the  more  Talne.  The  editions  of  AareUns  Victor 
are  numenma :  among  the  best  are  Uie  Delphin,  and  thoM 
of  Schott,  Gruner,  Arnttenius.  &c.  The  most  modern  which 
v.e  have  seen  noticed  is  that  of  Schoenberger,  Vienn. 
1820.  Valpy  s  Delphin  edition  (vol.  i.)  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  notices  from  various  writers  concerning  the  life 
of  Victor,  and  the  authorship  of  the  works  bearing  his 
name.  (See  also  Ifloller,  Dimdalh  Jk  AmttHo  VStore, 
Alldorf.  1805.) 

AtJ'REUS.  or  DENARIUS  AUREUS,  the  ordinary 
Roman  coin  of  gold,  was  e()iiivalent  to  tveii^^flve  silver 

(U  nar.i,  or  a  hundred  sestertvi. 

Gold  waii  first  struck  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  547, 
or  207  before  Christ,  in  tho  consuUhip  of  C.  CL  Nero  and 
M.  Liv.  Salinator,  liixty-two  years  after  the  introduction  ofthe 
coinage  of  silver.  The  earliest  coin  of  gold  at  this  time  was 
la  scruple  (scrupuluni),  and  went  for  tvventy  bettercca 


ScrapulHm. 
IMtMiM.  OoU.  AelnliiM] 

of  that  age.  (See  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxiii.  c  3 ;  edit.  Dale- 
cam  pii,  et  Variorum.  In  other  editions,  c.  13.)  It  had  the 
head  of  Mars  on  one  side,  and  an  eagle  standing  on  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  other,  with  the  word  '  iiriM\"  helow  ; 
and  Wna  marked  xx  at  the  back  of  the  head  of  Mars.  Rapcr 
(Inquiry  into  thf  Value  of  antient  Qre^k  and  Roman  Mnneij, 
Phihi.  tramart.  Ixi.  p.  508.)  deterrainc«  the  weight  of  tho 
scruple  to  have  been  1 74  Troy  grains,  which  is  the  weight 
of  one  in  perfect  condition  in  line  British  Mnaeom.  Nauieus, 
u  quoted  by  Rekhel.  (Doetr.  Num.  Va,  torn.  t.  e.  4.)  makes 
netraewcVi*^enty-on8S'*in*MAMW-tUid.  Iliea^a* 
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it  appears,  are  Paris  grams  (see  Eckhcl.  v.  4);  K^Tmy 

grains  Veintj  about  equivalent  to  -2 It  Paris  grains.  Its 
double  was  marked  x\xx,  or  fortv  sesterces;  and  its  triple 
^x,  or  sixty,  which  weighed  52  grains.  The  svralwl  which 

precedes  the  x  on  this  triple  souple,  indieain  L  or  ftO: 


Eckhel  snows,  that  on  the  denam  of  Tib.  Claudius,  ami  :r 
otiier  cases,  the  Romans  reprseentad  AO  by  a  aymhel  lerr 

like  an  inverted  T. 

Pliny  proceeds  to  sav  that  it  was  afterwards  usual  to 
coin  forty  pieces  out  of  the  pound  of  gold  Ouger  eiw,  M 
course,  bearinf;  tiie  general  name  of  Aurei).  and  tint  the 

Roman  emperors  by  decrees  made  them  forty-fire  to  the 
pound.  In  a  pa-sa^re.  the  corruptness  of  which  is  more  than 
su.spocte<l,  siirat-  if  the  texts  ascribe  this  lastchanpc  toNem. 

Alexander  Severus  coined  pieces  of  one-half  and  one* 
third  of  the  aureus,  culled  Semim's  and  Tremittit  (ML 
Lamprid.  in  Attx.  Seven  flia,  cap.  39),  whence  the  aueus 
came  to  be  called  aotithie  or  eoHAu  aumtt,  as  being  the 
integer. 

Soon  after  the  reign  of  this  prince  tisc  coinage  beranio  | 
very  irregular,  till  Constantine  entirely  new-mo<lelled  it  by 
coining  aurei  of  seventy-two  to  tlie  pound  of  gold  (sec  the 
Codex  Theod.  dc  Ponde'nitoribua,  f  I.  CM.  Justin.  1.  x.  lit 
70.  do  Susceptoribus  $  A.) ;  a  more  eonTenient  number  than 
either  fiirty  or  Ibrty-ilve.  as  it  divided  the  onnoe  and  half 
ounce  without  a  fraction. 

Eckhel  from  Nauzeus  (Dfx-tr.  Num.  Vet.  nt  supr.)  diviJijs 
tl'.e  variations  of  weight  of  the  aures  between  the  year  54"  of 
Rome  and  Caracalla's  time  into  eight  epochs,  varying  m 
the  respcotiTe  COins  from  153  to  128  (Paris)  grain>i.  That 
the  cstimateaaie  correct  may  be  gathered  from  the  ibUowing 
fkets,  ascertained  finm  aortt,  or  gold  denarii,  allln  a  state 
of  high  preservation  in  the  British  Museum.  An  aureus  of 
Julius  CVsar  weighed  123  grains,  which  is  exactly  tho 
weight  of  an  English  sovereign.  Out  of  twenlv  fivo  gold 
denarii  of  .Augustus,  one  weighed  115  grains,  five  weighed 
120  grains  each,  threo  120^.  four  121  grains,  four  122,  and 
one  127.  Of  fifteen  aurei  of  Nenn  four  weighed  1 13 
grains,  two  114,  two  110,  two  110,  one  119,  one  ISO. 
An  aureus  of  Maximianus  II.  weighed  81  grains  Carau- 
sius  £7,  and  Maxentius  79.  The  coin  of  Carausius,  of  which 
aeopyiaherBgiTOn«isbdlefedtobeunjqtte.  TboRar.Mr. 
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Crachcrode,  who  beuueathed  it  to  the  British  Miiseon, 
bought  it  at  the  price  of  l  dO/.  Of  the  aurei  of  Constantine 
in  the  If nseum,  OQc  weighed  66  grains,  three  67,  three  69^. 
one  73^.  and  one  81^.  The  highest  weights  are  poesibly  of 
coins  struck  befine  Conatantiiie'a  re-amngement  of  die 
coinage.  All  here  mentioned,  aa  Ikr  a*  can  w  aseerudned, 
are  of  gold  witlwut  alloy. 

The  average  weight  of  the  aurei  of  Augustus,  then,  ap- 
pears to  bavo  been  nearly  121  grains ;  that  of  Nero's  aurei 
nearly  117. 

Raper  says  the  Consular  aurei  weighed  at  a  omui 

120  grains.  Some  oT  the  Flamlly  tat«i  hi  the  MoseWB 

weigh  122,  124,  and  !  .''>  crains. 

The  fnllowing  is  Letrunne's  table  of  the  mean  weight  of 
Aurei,  tmalbifad  into  Troy  grains ' — 

J.  CMar  ....  153.SS  120.73 

Augustus.  .  .  .  148.71  101.07 

Tiberius    ....  115.7  119.53 

Caligula    .  ,  ,  .  144.5  US. 55 

Claudius  ....  144.6  1I8.C3 

Nero   139.5  114.44 

Titus   1.17.1  112.C4 

(See  Letroniie,  Omsideratiims  gvnirales  tur  C  EvaluatiDj. 
del  Miimitii  s  (irecques  et  R<ymainet,  ^c.  Paris,  1817.  4to.) 

Victors  in  the  chariot  races  were  usually  rewarded  with 
•nNi.  (See  Suetonius,  Ckaid.«ei^  11.  f  10.  Juv.  Sat,  viL 
043.)  The  Scholiast  obsenrea  ibat  no  more  tfaia  Av«  wwe 
allowed  to  be  given  in  such  cases.  (Buleng.  de  CSreo, 
c.  55.)  The  f\>e  (probably  tbe  maximum)  to  a  lawyer  was 
rentum  aitrei,  seu  Ulpian  <  U.  i.  12.  de  rxtr.  rognil.)  A 
siiiu'le  aureus  was  all  tnat  Justinian  permitted  to  lie  riskcu 
at  dice.  (Coel.  Calcagninus  de  Taiorum  Tees,  et  Caic 
Lufiis.  up.  Gr«v.  THetaur.  torn.  rii.  coL  Itlti) 

The  reader  who  wishea  for 
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bevoB(!  irhat  is  here  pven.  may  consult  Pitiscus,  Lexicon  i. 
p  Viu  i«  tnc^;  Eckhel,  i>o<r/r.  jVum.  ^V/.  torn,  v.;  Pin- 
kdtdB, Estat/  on  Msdak, ToLi 144 ;  nd SftpvBiiigiijfy, 
ilnady  referred  to. 

AL'RICH,  at  present  a  landdnwtM,  or  province,  of  Hano- 
w.  formed.  IB  aatiiiit  tiniM,  the  •utani  p«rt  of  the  land  of 
tat  Frisii,  and  at  •  man  reeent  dats  Um  |iriDeipaiity  of  East 
K-n'-lanii.  It  is  the  most  north-westt'rlv  point  of  Germany, 
mi  a  hiMoltsd,  on  liie  west  by  the  kiitguoni  of  Holland  and 
tbe  bay  of  tbe  North  Sea,  into  which  th»  Ems  discharges 
itMtf;  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea;  on  the  ea»t  by  the 
Gnnl  DiKby  of  HoUtein-Oldenburg ;  and  on  the  aouth  by 
the  temtory  of  Meppen.  The  whole  surface  of  the  province 
[s  Ml  complete  a  flat,  that  the  Plotenberg,  the  highest  land, 
i  >  not  exceed  sixty  feet  in  elevation  abo^'e  the  sea.  The 
distncts  adjacent  to  the  North  S«a,  which  washes  *i  early 
«M  hiUtt  ite  frMitto-,  afe  the  most  flvlilB  marsh-land  in 
ths  HwownwD  dominiaiift,  Thav  am  ■■yimtad  from 
dw  iitHior  of  the  proviiwe.  wliMi  is  «  Mffos  aftaoon  tiid 

iietths,  by  a  tract  of  sand  between  t-.vr  mr?  tlirer  miles  in 
breadth;  on  the  sea  side,  they  arc  pioiocied  agaiiist  tne 
ereui  by  a  rampart  of  artificial  dykes,  twenty-four  feet  high, 
aod  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  burger  vil- 
lute*  in  this  marsh-land  are  built  upon  eminences,  thrown 
up  by  the  natives ;  they  are  clean  and  airy,  but  destitute  of 
trees  or  other  natural  shelter.  The  tenements  in  the  more 
barren  districts  are  scarcely  superior  to  the  Hottt'Htot 
mals.  The  area  cf  Aurich  ia  estimatc'd  at  1134  Engliah 
apse  miles ;  of  this  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  has 
Nawted  3»1.8tS  Fne«Uaddiin«t«,out  of  525.20'2,into  cul- 
thiUe  hud ;  49,M4)  man  an  borran  heath,  and  tbe  remn  in- 
•Oif  125.000  arc  moors,  waich  prodiire  turf  for  fuel.  The 
*bole  extent  of  woodland  is  not  more  than  (jflOO  morgcii ; 
about  4330  acres.  The  Ems  traverses  the  province  in  the 
south,  and  in  the  middle  of  its  ooune  receives  the  Leda, 
sAer  its  waten  have  been  ioflreaied  by  the  Jiimme.  The 
coast  is  foxntad  by  banks  of  sand*  vaning  from  four  to  nina 
adesfn  bnadth.  and  eovarad  by  dia  tide  athigh-watar ;  tiiair 
ojter  tnar^'in  is  dotted  with  a  chain  nf  i^ilands,  winch  are 
noihii.^  more  than  masses  of  »and  thinly  coated  with  i^ta:^ 
mi  tenanted  by  the  poor  fisherman  and  his  family,  whose 
wretched  hovel  is  expoaed  in  high  wind*  to  the  inroad  of  the 
waves.  Nordeney.  the  central  island  in  the  ahahi,  is  partially 
VHited  in  the  summer  months  for  the  purpose  of  sea-bathing. 
These  islands  occupy  about  sixteen  square  miles  of  the  whole 
ire*  of  Aurich.  The  province  consists  of  six  bailiw  icks,  or 
nirlen.  ami  contains  ti\c  towns,  anion u;  which  are  Emden, 
Leer,  andNorden;  I  I  ~j  pnnshes  ;  anil,  as  appeals  by  the 
<mm  of  1833.  I52,40a  inhabitaota,  who.  with  Um  excep- 
tint  gf  foar  congregations  of  Roman  CathoKes.  and  as  many 
^Mennnnit<.T.,  are  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Tliey  are  con- 
siderable growers  of  grain,  particularly  o^tM  and  rapesewl  : 
brifed  great  numbers  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle:  make 
aach  honey ;  and  are  actively  enijaged  m  foreign  com- 
Bcree  and  the  herring-fishory  on  tw  Scotch  coast.  Thair 
ctpart  of  the  native  produce  of  the  country  is  to  the  amount 
of  150,00411.  a-year  and  upwards.  The  immoveable  pmporty 
"f  the  province  pnxlucing  income  ha.s  been  estimated  at 
i0.446.COO  dollars  (about  8.311,900/.),  and  the  moveable  at 
*a:7J\9  dollars  (about  606.270/.,  which  iiWt  a  total  of 
B.9>8,170/.j  Its  gross  ratum  of  produce  sold  is  compoted 
tt7,CM,5ai  doHara,  or  abont  1,054,140/.  per  annum. 

Than  are  no  people  in  Europe  who  showed  prreater  jea- 
Icsw  of  their  independence'  ui  past  times,  and  displayed 
iT^' ler  cDura^'e  in  asserting  it,  than  the  East  Frieslanders, 
There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  they  gloried  in  styling 
tfaemieliaa,  |ira  anrinently,  '  the  emperor's  free  subjects ;' 
and  they  wars  amy  way  daaaning  of  this  tide  until  they 
'Ofend  their  leftden  to  mnvnder  thefr  liberties  hito  the 
tundsofthe  Zirkscna  family,  in  the  middle  nf  the  flAeenth 
epDtury.  From  this  period,  iintil  the  year  ]fi'>7,  ih«t  family 
inled  over  it  as  counts,  and  snhseqncntly  to  the  latter  djjto, 
i»  princes  of  the  empire.  Tbe  Zirksenas  hanng  become 
extinct  in  1 744,  East  Friesland  was  taken  possession  of  by 
r^tdarie  the  Great:  in  ]80«,  the  French  separated  it  from 
UK  ftnnhin  dominions  and  annexed  it  to  Holland :  and 
ninft  yeapj  afterwards  Prussia,  ha>inf;  re-established  her 
p^lii  u>  it,  ceded  it  to  the  kuig  of  iianuver,  who  iiuxjrpoi  ated 
«»ith  his  states  under  the  name  of  the  Landdrostei  of  Aurich. 

Anrich  contains  twelve  circles,  vis.  Aurich.  Bemm,  Em- 
OCT,  Esera,  Friedeburg,  Yem»um,  Leer.  Notden,  Pewsum, 
BtiekbaQsen,  Veeden,  and  ViMmund. 

ZURICH,  the  capital  of  the  province,  as  well  as  of  one 


of  the  twelve  circles  into  which  the  piovinee  is  divided,  is 
an  open  town,  situated  on  the  Trcckschuiden  canal,  wh  ch 
unites  it  with  Einden,  from  which  it  is  about  flP."en  mdes 
distant  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  It  is  neatly  built  in 
the  Dutch  style,  a-'d  is  embellished  with  a  hanvlsorae  old 

Ealaoe,  the  residaooa  of  the  former  princes  of  East  Friesland, 
ut  now  appropriated  1o  the  use  of  the  Landdrostei,  or  gene- 
ral government  of  thu  province.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice 
and  place  of  judicial  record  for  the  province,  as  well  a»  of 
the  Prutetitant  ConsisUry,  and  once  pasi>essed  a  mint,  the 
coin  strucJt  in  which  was  stamped  stUh  tbe  letter  D.  There 
are  a  handsome  narket-plaee,  thtaa  drarehes,  a  high  sehoo* 
or  gymnasium  recently  erecte<l,  a  poor  and  orphan  hon;^ 
four  public  libraries,  and  a  seminary  fur  tlic  education  ot 
mi<lwi\es,  in  the  town.  It  contains  nearly  iOO  houses,  and 
between  3200  and  33U0  inhabitants,  who  depend  upon  inter* 
nal  trafllc.  particularly  in  horses,  and  a  few  manufaetoriea 
of  brandy,  kathar,  lobaoet^  tubaoee-pipea.  and  p«poe>  Ihr 
their  efalersabsistenoe.  The  eand.efwhidiva  have  apobm, 
i'!  forty  ft'ct  broad,  has  three  sluices,  and  is  crossed  by  nine 
bridges.  Aurich  lies  in  53  2.h'  N.  lat.,  and  7"  28'  E.  long.  ; 
about  120  miles  in  a  direct  line  N.W.  of  Hanover.  The 
neighbouring  village  of  Rabe  is  tbe  site  of  the  celebrated 
Upstalsboom.  or  natfcwMd  aawMibly,  whish  the  Friaalaadara 
held  in  ibrmer  days. 

AURICULA,  in  horticulture,  a  kind  of  primroae,  found 
wild  al  ui.iliiii  n  the  Swiss  Alps,  where  ita  Howers  are 
usually  of  a  clear  bright  yellow  ;  tney  are  sometimes  white, 
but  this  is  unusual.  It  has  for  centuries  been  an  object  of 
cultivation  by  Ihmats,  who  have  suooeedad  in  raising  from 
seed  a  great  numbtdr  of  varieties  havinf  but  litda  resem- 
blance to  the  wild  plant  except  in  foliage.  Instead  of  yellow 
or  white  there  is  subsututed  a  ceulre  of  deep  purple  or  brown, 
surrounded  by  a  broad  odgo  of  a  white,  urey,  or  fireen  powdery 
matter,  or  the  whole  corolla  is  of  some  unifortu  colour,  such 
as  purple,  deep  violet,  or  even  trreen ;  the  latter  are  techni- 
cally oallad  ar jfe,  and  although  more  beaatifiil  than  iht 
powdered  kinds,  are  less 'esteemed  by  florists. 

In  these  plants  the  i;reat  object  of  the  grower  is  to  obtain 
large  clusters,  or  trusses,  of  flowers,  and  clear,  well-defined 
colours;  and  the  value  of  a  variety  is  determined  by  its  ex- 
cellenee  in  these  respects.  All  the  kinds  haxe  been  pro- 
cured 1^  sowing  seeds,  but  there  is  no  flower  which  produces 
more  seldom  anew  variety  of  merit;  and  it  often  nappens 
that  out  of  some  thousand  seedlings  not  one  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  be  worth  preserMnf;. 

Many  books  ha%'e  been  filled  ^vith  directions  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  auricula,  and  these  directions  have  been 
given  so  ftiUy,  that  one  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  the 
moat  the  laboriousneia  of  the  writers,  or  the  patience  of  their 
readers.  As  Usually  happens,  the  rules  for  ihf  cultivation 
of  auriculas  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  few  iuudumental 

principles,  the  application  ofwlueh  mmy  be  aalUyleft  m 

the  good  sense  of  the  grower. 
The  first  oonrideration  is  under  what  ciraninstBiieea  the 

auricula  grows  naturally.   It  is  found  on  the  mountains  of 

all  the  south  and  middle  of  Europe,  especially  on  those  of 
Swilzfrland.  In  those  jilaccs  it  might  Ih^  :^iipposed  that  it 
t!X|ieriences  ii.tenbe  cold  ui  winter ;  but  this  is  probably  not 
the  fact,  for  it  is  covered  early  in  the  winterwith  a  thick  coat 
of  snow,  under  which  it  lies  buried  till  tbe  return  of  spring, 
protected  from  the  severest  eold,  and  seieened  from  Ae 
stimulating  effect  of  light.  When  the  ttiow  melt*;,  it 
begins  to  feel  the  excitement  of  brilliant  lii;lu,  and  to  un- 
fold beneath  a  pure  and  equable  atTnosphere,  perpetually 
refreshed  by  the  breezes  that  blow  over  it,  and  rooting  into 
rich  vogctabla  mould  whieh  is  kept  eontinually  damp  by 
the  melting  snoir,  but  never  beeomea  wet,  on  aflcmint  of 
the  steepnese  of  the  situations  in  whIeh  die  phnt  delights 
•  i  I'Ycll.  Under  the  same  cinnmistuncss  they  flower  and 
I>erfect  their  seeds;  the  drier  weailu  r  of  summer  arriving, 
they  cease  to  grow  with  vigour,  and  in  the  autumn  have 
reached  a  state  of  complete  torpidity ;  vney  never,  however, 
become  absolutely  dry,  taeeanse  of  the  rains  and  stmms  to 
whieh  the  auricula  is  neccssarilv  exposed  in  its  Alpine  situa- 
tion. To  mutate  these  conditions,  the  cultivator  in  the 
plains  must  have  recourse  to  artificial  mean'-  :  the  protection 
afforded  by  snow  he  provides  by  a  frame  covered  with  glass 
sashes  and  sheltered  by  mats.  '  When  the  plants  begin  ta 
grow  in  Mamh  or  the  end  of  February,  the  natural  mois- 
ture of  thdr  mountains  is  supplied  by  pntle  watering;  they 
are  left  entirely  exposed  tr»  li::ht  nnd  air  all  day  long,  er. 
cept  in  cold  or  storm v  weather ;  and  they  are  supulted  witb 
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more  and  more  watet  u  their  leaves  Viooomo  larue  cnousli 
In  Qoosunie  it.  The  pots  in  which  they  nrc  planted  are  Imlt 
filled  widi  fragnnatt  of  pottery  in  order  to  curare  the  free 
escape  of  the  wtter  which  the  pllllti  do  not  consume.  At 
last,  in  April,  the  flowers  ere  MOllt  to  expand ;  that  period 
lixs  arrived  towards  which  the  anxious  hopes  of  the  culti- 
vator have  been  so  loiifi  dire«*ted :  the  leaves  are  ftilly  formed, 
and  are  ready  to  nourish  the  delicate  bli>ssoms  thai  liave 
sprung  from  their  bosom  :  but  a  shower  of  rjun  or  a  storm 
of  wind  would  ieface  the  delicate  surface,  and  tarnish  the 
eoft  TBlvety  otdours  in  which  the  beu^  of  the  eorioule  ooo- 
sistH.  Chwater  precatitioin  than  ever  ere  now  taken :  ftr  a 
ti'w  days  the  sas'n  <  arc  never  removed  from  the  fVames ; 
thoy  arc  only  ele^aied  at  the  bai-k  to  admit  the  free  air,  and 
screened  by  mats  or  awninps  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
At  last  the  development  is  completed ;  the  corolla  displays 
its  rich  surface,  and  all  that  care  and  ricill  ean  aooonipUah 
haa  baen  effaeled :  to  raaMun,  however,  in  a  firamehut  hn- 
porfhetly  ventilatBd  and  fonittantty  shaded,  woaM  anon 
destroy  the  freshness  of  th-  rolours,  protluce  a  treneral 
relaxation  of  the  parts,  and  the  blossoms  would  quickly 
perish.  As  soon  tnerefore  as  the  tluwers  bcpin  to  open, 
the  pots  are  taken  from  the  frame,  are  placed  on  slates  or 
boards  on  the  nottil  sUe  of  a  wall  or  hedge,  and  are  screened 
bj  haod-glaMes  pioiiMd  up  by  deoea  Ot  brick  or  wood  ao 
M  to  admit  a  ftee  cuuttlatMn  air,  and  provide  agahut 
injuri'  from  rain  or  sun. 

When  the  flowering  is  past,  the  aurioula  has  fulfilled  its 
annual  n  ti  i  i  ;  and  even  if  seeds  arc  required,  no  i  irth  i 
care  will  be  nQcc!»sary  than  to  place  the  plants  in  a  northern 
aspect,  in  a  spot  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  ooOirtant  wet, 
and  where  the  drainage  which  they  would  ba«»  on  their  n*- 
tiva  roeka  ia  amply  provided  Ihr;  many  peiaana  keep  Ae 
pota  continually  on  a  stage  or  on  tiles,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
attracting  too  much  damp  from  the  soil.  At  last  the  au- 
ncHila  will  sink  to  ri'st ;  seeils  will  b>'  rip' mxl,  its  leuviis 
wiU  have  laid  u[>  new  matter  to  form  llowcra  the  succtsoding 
year,  and  the  jxiwers  of  life  will  be  exhausted;  but  a  win- 
ter's rest  will  enable  it  in  the  succeeding  year  to  recom- 
jnence  its  annual  eonne  with  renovated  strength. 

The  main  points  in  the  cultiTation  of  it,  with  rcfeiience 
merely  to  the  preferring  the  plants  in  a  healthy  state,  are, 
moisture,  drainage,  protection  from  OoW  m  i  full  exposure 
to  light  sitid  air.  if  these  are  properly  attended  to,  nu  auri- 
cula plant  can  be  unhuulthy,  or  fail  to  dower  well ;  for  the 
leaves  wiU  be  enabled  to  execute  all  their  vital  actions  fully 
and  reipibr!^,  and  this  will  enaoM  the  wdl-heing  of  all  die 
other  peiti. 

But  the  tlorist  wiU  not  remain  eattslled  widi  keeplngr  his 

idants  merely  in  health;  he  requires  a  viffour  altopfethti- 
preternritiir;il,  and  he  would  have  a  hundred  (lowers  wbcju 
nature  unassisted  forms  but  ten  ;  as  many  as  117  have  been 
obtained  in  a  single  cluster.  For  this  purpose  rich  and  sti- 
uulatine  maaures  are  applied ;  and  the  meet  disguiiling 
lefhse  of  the  animal  world  haa  been  ransacked  fbr  ma- 
terials upon  which  tiie  snriBok  may  frad  and  grow  strong. 
The  whole  theory  of  manuring  is  at  present  so  ill-under- 
stood, that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  material  is  best  suited  i 
tor  the  purpose:  all  that  wo  really  know  is,  ih:U  ui.i- 
nuro  acts  simply  by  forming  carbonic  acid,  which  is  the 
fbod  of  pUnts ;  and  one  would  suppose,  that  whatever  forms 
carhoiiio  add  moat  readily  and  constantly  would  be  the  most 
ofiicient  manure.  This  no  doubt  explains  the  cause  of  tfie 
different  opinions  that  are  held  ooncerning  the  best  manure 
for  the  auricula.  One  person  recommends  blood ;  a  second, 
','oosc  s  duu^  ;  another,  night-sod;  a  fourth,  cow-dung ; 
and  tt  C\t\h  mixes  all  these  toccther :  the  only  thinir  the 
urowcrs  seetn  agreed  upon  is,  that  tlii!  manure,  ^^lu^te^  er  it 
Ik*,  should  be  thoruUKhly  uieorporalod  with  luaui  and  light 
vegetable  mould,  and  bo  in  a  stato  of  entire  decay .  Uue  of 
the  latest  writers  on  the  subjeet  rccnmniends  the  following 
compost*—*  One  harrow  of  riih  >  ollow  loam,  or  llresh-dug 
earth  from  some  meadow,  or  piistun-,  coininou,  with  iho 
lurf  well  ratten  :  one  bai  row  of  leaf  mould ;  one  barruu  uf 
well-decompo<ed  hurse  or  frame  dung  :  one  liai  i'^w  hICom  - 
duu|:,  two  year.'*  old  at  least:  and  one  peek  of  river-saud, 
not  lica-sand.'  (Hogg,  Swp;)/«///r  /i{  fo  a  Treatite  onJPtoicers, 
p.  16G.)  Besides  this,  it  is  foultd  advisable  to  apply  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid  manure  three  or  fbur  times  during;  the 
^rowin*;  season ;  water  in  whir  h  sheep  and  horse  dung  is 
dis.4ulved  is  usually  employed  (or  thi>  purpose.  It  would  bo 
A'orth  trying  toe  effect  of  putnd  ye-ast,  \\hi','h  is  the  mo»i  [ 
motive  stim«i)ant  of  vejjetation  that  has  yet  been  discovered ;  | 


hut  if  this  material  1)«  used,  it  should  be  dilute<l  witfl  ^ 
till  it  acquires  the  colour  and  fluidity  of  small  beer. 

By  means  of  agents,  such  aa  have  just  heei 
an  extraovdinoiy  denee  of  vigour  is  sometimes  infused  into 
the  aurieula,  and  splendid  flowers  are  the  result ;  but  it  is 
said  that  such  plants  are  short-lived,  and  that  they  rareU 
recover  the  effects  of  the  excessive  excitement  to  which  thev 
have  been  subjected. 

The  propagation  of  the  auricula  takes  place  by  its  lateral 
offiiets,  which  are  produced  more  or  less  abundantly  aeeofd- 
ingle  the  healthineea  of  tibm  individual  or  of  the  varietv. 
In  the  spring,  when  tiw  planta  begin  to  grow,  these  offsets 
will  readily  form  roots,  for  it  is  then  that  their  vil.nl 
powers  are  in  their  greatest  activity ;  it  is  at  that  period, 
tlterefure,  that  the  propagation  ot  tiK  auncula  should  takt- 
place;  the  offsets  should  be  carefully  cut  from  the  mother 
plant,  potted  in  Ught  rich  wrth.  and  placed  under  a  hand- 
riaia  until  they  have  catahlished  themaelm;  aa  aeon  as 
that  haa  taken  plaee.  the  hand-f lasses  theid&  he  lifted  np  ami 
air  freely  admitted  to  the  yount;  plants,  which  will, 
ever,  still  require  ta  be  shaded  and  kept  slightly  moist,  tot 
reasons  which  the  roeder  wiU  And  eipfained  under  the  a^ 
tide  Hand-rlass. 

All  plants  rul^vated  in  pots  are  ^vsei  in  a  most  un- 
fkTourule  condition  for  growing  Tigonmsly  and  remainini: 
ins  heahhy  state;  they  not  only  exhaust  the  but 
contaminate  it  by  their  excretions,  and  their  ro-t^  !i  m«  no 
me.ms  of  seeking  fresh  food,  or  of  avoiding  inat  s<,.iu  h  is 
1  iTuicious  to  them.  [See  Pottino.]  The  only  icmec:, 
lor  these  evils  is  to  ffoe  the  roots  once  a  year  from  all  tlie 
soil  in  which  they  have  grown,  and  to  re-pot  them  in  nrii 
uncontaminated  soil.  This  operation  should  be  performed 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  nunnor  as  la  recom- 
mended for  offsets. 

New  varieties  of  the  aurtctda  are  procured  exclusiiely  b\ 
sowing  tlie  seed  ;  and  if  'his  were  judiciously  saved,  a  laruc 
number  of  all  seedlings  would  possess  sufficient  beauty  to 
deserve  preservation.  In  the  words  uf  one  uf  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  its  cultivators,  the  auricula  *  is  to  be  l»ed  as  bigli 
as  a  race-horse,  by  a  corresponding  attention  to  pedinee;* 
so  little  altentioii  is  however  paid  to  the  true  principles  of 
'  high-breeding,'  that  many  persons  fail  to  procure  a  single 
I^xkhI  variety  fnjtn  some  thousand  seedlintjs.  What  a  grower 
who  woidd  breed  auriculas,  or  any  ulber  (iowerf,  should 
hear  in  mind,  are  these  tnH.vims  :  — 

J .  All  plants  that  have  been  obtained  bj  ajrtiflcial  means, 
have  a  tendency  to  return  to  that  wild  State  fram  whieh  they 
have  been  reclaimed. 

9.  This  tendency  is  partieularty  strong  when  they  are 
raised  from  .seeds,  and  will  he  i;re;»t  in  projKirtion  to  xhf: 
dcN  ialion  of  the  parent  plant  from  the  most  highly-cukavw.ed 
stale. 

3.  But  the  tendency  may  be  couutetacted  by  oontiouallv 
selecting  the  fliiaat  and  moat  highly-hnd  flowara  to  yidd 
seeds. 

4.  The  latter  are,  hawevar,  open  to  the  influenoe  of  ether 
and  inferior  varieties,  pravided  th^  are  plaoed  near  diam  at 

the  flowering  season. 

J.  Especial  care  should  therefore  he  takm,  not  only  to 
select  for  yieldii)|{  seed  the  most  beautiful  (lowers  of  the 
most  perfect  varietiea.  hut  also  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
wind  or  insects  conveymg  auoBg  them  the  pollen  of  in- 
ferior specimens. 

The  seed  should  not  lie  sown  aa  aeon  as  it  ripens, 
but  should  be  kept  in  the  seed-vessel  till  the  succeeding' 
February  or  March,  when  itshimld  Ix-  phu  ed  iti  lif^ht  w^c- 
table  mould  lu  earthen  pans  in  a  hut-beti  fritnte,  and  i»ub 
sequeotly  treated  like  other  seeds  uf  a  simUar  nature. 

Tlie  marks  of  a  gofxi  aurieula  arc,  in  the  opinion  of 
Gngli.sh  florists,  these the  (lower  should  consist  of  ^>ur 
principal  porta,  namely,  the  tube*  the  ^e,  the  ground 
colour,  and tiie  tmrder.  The  tube  should  form  one-si.\tli  ol 
thL*\\iioli;  dianirli-r;  the  eye,  including  tlie  tube,  une  hall  : 
ami  the  ground  colour,  with  Us  b_»rder,  the  uihcr  hill".  The 
luMrer  the  face  of  the  Mower  approacli  i  i.  ,ic  circle,  the 
mure  perfect  is  it  to  be  esteemed,  and  vie/'  veryd ;  stozrv- 
flowers,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  have  the  lobes  ut  the  ttower 
very  distinct,  being  the  worst  The  mouth  of  the  tuho 
should  be  well  Ailed  by  the  anthem ;  the  eye  should  be  a  little 
sunk  below  the  inuuth  <>f  the  IuIh',  and  of  u  clear  escii 
white;  the  t;round  colour  must  be  deep  and  rich,  and  well 
di  tinc<l  next  the  eye,  but  towards  the  border  it  is  to  break 

off  regularlv  aqd  symmetrically  into  ^e  edgii^  which 
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must  in  its  turn  be  separated  most  exattiy  from  the  wluto 

yx»rder.  (Set-  Maddoek's  Florist  s  Directory,  by  S.  Curtis, 
1822;  Hogg  H  Suppigment  to  a  Treatise  on  Flovoert,  1833; 
Kannegies^er's  Aimkel-Jlor;  and  Ranlt's  Bemtrhtngen 
Uer  die  CtUtur,      der  Aurikei.) 

AURl'CULA  (xoology),  a  genus  of  phytophagous  or 
pbntrMtinc  ti«olMUpodi>  whose  organs  of  respiration  are 
formed  for  Dr«)athbe  air.  C'trier  obserres,  that  the  species 
of  this  genus  differ  from  all  the  pulmoniferous  aquatic  mol- 
lusks  which  precede  them  in  his  system  in  having  the 
roluniella  or  pillar  of  tie  shell  marked  by  large  plaits.  It 
u  curious  to  observe  the  progress  of  an  animal,  m  the  in- 
fancy of  science,  towards  its  natural  place  among  created 
beingb.  Linnaus  plaoed  the  auriautf  known  ta  him  in 
his  gcnuH  voiuta,  which  comprised  mollnskt  tint  ean  \i\e 
nly  Viy  respiritiji  water,  ami  dtliors  which  can  only  broathc 
air.  and  would  die  if  iraiiicrsed  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
w.uor:  in  short,  the  presence  of  plaits  on  the  pillar  of  a 
siiell  was  sufficient  to  induce  Linnaeus  to  place  it  among  his 
m/mUe.  Bruguiires  took  the  oiinWtf  from  this  hetero- 
geneous mass,  and  plaoed  them  among  hit  bulimi,  a  genus 
whose  organs  of  respiration  are  fitted  fbr  breathing  air  only: 
and  Lamarck,  struck  with  the  great  dcveliipinctit  of  the 
p'.aits  on  the  pillar,  and  sus|K>cting  from  tliat  structure  a 
particular  organization  of  the  animal,  formed  from  the 
species  so  distinguished  his  genus  auricula.  Cuvier  adopts 
Lamarek*s  genus,  though  he  is  uncertain  whether  the  au- 
rieutm  live  m  marshes  like  the  Innmnp,  or  merely  on  their 
bord«ni,  Kke  the  The  nobebility  is,  that  themm'- 

nda  lives  in  the  neighbourlKwd  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  morasses, 
and  that  its  respiratory  systeni,  though  formed  for  breathing 
iir.  is  5.0  fratneii  as  to  unable  it  to  sustain  any  vicissitudes 
which  »ucU  a  locality  mi^ht  render  probable.  Auricula 
ilidte  (l..am.X  9clMta  aims  Mtdts  (Linn.),  dm  Mida$'»  tar 
of  coUectoin,  is  a  good  example  of  the  genuk 


'Auricula  NfitU',' 


It  it  said  to  bo  an  inhabitant  of  the  East  Indies.  Lamarck 
i\fo  names  the  Moluccas  as  its  locality. 

The  following  is  the  generic  character : — Shell  somewhat 
oval,  or  orate-oblong :  aperture  longitudinal,  narrowed  above, 
ai:d  with  the  liase  entire;  pil1.tr  witli  >iiie  or  mom  plaits ; 
"UttT  lip  eitiier  retlccled  or  simple  and  acute. 

The  true  aurirulfp  are  the  inhulotaiits  <if  wann  climates. 
There  is  one  in  the  routh  of  France,  near  the  shores  of  the 
M«diteinuiean  {aurteula  mjrofoA>  of  Drapamand),  but  it  is 
a  ymall  species. 

.AURrOA.  theCharioteer,  a  constellation  situated  between 
T.  ;ind  Gemini.    It  is  represented  as  a  man  boldiiig 

'  lirnil--  Id  the  riudit  baud  ami  supporting:  a  goal  and  kids 
tl.'  left  arm.  The  star  in  the  l)j<ly  of  tiiu  goat,  called 
L  apella  (and  Aliolh  by  the  Arabs)  is  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, and  presents  the  best  guide  to  the  constellation. 
Ttieie  is  no  tatis&ctory  aeeront  of  the  mythologjr  of  this 
Snre.  It  is  said  to  haTe  been  the  Horus  of  the  Egyptians ; 
ainons  the  Greeks,  the  human  llgine  i>  In  ditVerrnt  unters 
called  Krichlhonius,  Belleropbon,  liipijohlus.  ^cc.  ;  while 
the  goat  IS  Amaltli  lea,  the  tbster-mother  of  .liipitcr.  But 
this  explanation  is  even  more  unsatisfacton'  than  most  others, 
ew  ng  la  the  waat  nf  apparent  oonnexkin  between  the  llgnea 
efdwgnNip. 

The  star  C^ieliu  newr  sets  in  the  latitnde  of  Oreenwfdi, 

and  is  in  the  line  drawn  thrni:i.'h  the  hmlur  two  (a  and  ?) 
of  the  four  <'Urs  which  lurtu  llie  hod)  of  tlic  great  bear.  It 
19  en  the  meridian  at  sis  vjs.  cariT  in  Marob,  and  at  mid- 
WChtiaOaeMibor. 
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AURIGNY.  [See  Aldbrnby.] 
AUR1LLAC.  a  town  in  France,  capital  ef  the  depart- 
ment of  Cantal,  one  of  the  two  departmenU  into  which  the 

former  province  of  Auvergne  has  oeen  divided.  The  town 
IS  situated  in  a  picturewiue  valley,  v^atered  by  the  river 
Jourdanne,  and  stands  on  the  bank  of  that  river,  a  little 
above  its  juncti  >n  with  the  Cl^re,  of  which  it  is  a  tributar}-. 
(The  Cdre  is  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne.  which,  uniting  with 
the  Garanne.  forms  the  Gironde.)  Aurillao  is  33S  milei 
south  of  Paris  by  the  road  through  Orleans,  Limoges,  Uld 
Uzerche  but  judging  by  the  map,  there  must  be  a  mndi 
nearer  n^ad  throogb  Foofainehleaii,  Brian,  Neten,  Moulins, 
and  Clermont. 

Aurillao  is  built  on  a  spot  where  the  lava,  so  abundant 
in  Auvergne,  is  covered  with  calcareous  deposits.  The 
town  is  not  of  very  m^Mt  date.  It  is  said  to  one  its  rise 
to  a  Benedictine  monaatery,  founded  here  by  St.  Geraud, 
in  the  ninth  century;  the  monastery  was  celebrated  not 
only  lc)r  the  sanctity,  but  alao  fcr  the  learning  of  its  in 
mates,  who  had  here  a  famous  school.  The  successors  of 
Geraud  in  the  abbacy  were  lonls  of  the  town,  and  took  from 
it  the  title  of  count.    The^  had  almost  episcopal  power. 

Aurillac  has  wide  but^rregalu  streets,  which  are  kept 
clean  aai  fresh  by  running  atieams.  The  town  itself  was 
walled  and  had  six  gates.  As  later  aathorities  do  not  men- 
tion these,  it  is  likely  they  have  been  pulled  down.  It  had  a 
collegiate  church,  which  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Cal- 
vim>t-, :  the  remuins  show  the  great  extent  of  the  huildini;. 
There  are  three  suburbs,  viz.  Fauxbourg  St.  Stephen, 
Fau.xbourg  des  Freres,  and  Fauxbourg  du  Buis.  Prior  to 
the  Revolution,  Aurillac  and  ita  suburaa  possessed  several 
religious  houses.  In  the  snbmrb  of  St  Stephen  is  a  eaatle 
on  an  elevated  situation  which  commands  the  town.  The 
suburb  des  FrSrcs  (which  was  larger  than  the  town  itself) 
took  Its  name  from  two  cun\ cuts  which  were  in  it:  there 
were  also  two  nunneries  in  the  same  quarter,  and  a  .lesuits 
college  in  the  city,  besides  the  founiiation  if  St.  Geraud 
already  noticed,  which  was  secularized  by  the  Pone  Pius 
IV.,  in  1561  or  1562,  and  the  monastery  changed  into  a 
collegiate  ehuieb.  'Inhere  is  a  eollige  or  high  school,  also  a 
society  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce.  The  theatre  is 
considen-d  to  be  too  hir^e  ami  too  mueh  oriKimt'iited  for  the 
capital  of  so  poor  a  dep.irlruent.  .\t  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
along  the  river,  is  iho  public  walk  i?:dled  I.e  Gruvier,  plea- 
sant in  the  day-time,  but  unliealth^  in  the  evening,  owing  to 
the  vapours  which  arise  from  the  rtver. 

Tlie  manufactures  eaniod  an  here  are  of  common  and 
letter-paper,  cupper,  household  ntensils,  and  kathar;  the 

\  chief  trade  is  m  eatile.  cheese,  stockings,  lapHllJ,  ant! 
lace.    Tiie  inhabitanis  amount  to  yjUO. 

At  an  early  periwl,  and  fir  several  centuries,  the  towns- 
men art*  '•aid  to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  uf  free- 
dam,  and  to  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  magis- 
tiates,  who  bore  the  title  of  consuls.  AuiiUae  mffned 
considerably  during  the  civil  wars  of  Franeo,  oTwhieh  tsU« 
gion  was  the  cau-e,  or  pretext.  It  was  besieged  by  the 
Protectants  :  and  alier  Uu>  -i<"j.r,  In^i  tke  munictpi  freedom 
which  It  had  formerly  pnssesscd,  acd  IfOeiVfd  ngOVaf^iT 
appointed  by  the  king  uf  Franc)}, 
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AuriliBO  hu  produced  lovenil  persong  of  note,*  among 
them  Grerbcrt,  elevated  to  the  Papacy  under  the  title  of 
Sylvester  II. ;  Cinq- Arbres,  a  Hebraist  of  some  imtc  in  the 
sixteenth  century* ;  the  Marechal  and  Cardinal  dc  Noaillea ; 
Pi};aniol  de  U  Force,  author  of  an  account  of  France ;  and 
J.  B.  Carrier,  infamous  for  his  atrocities  at  Nantes  during 
the  revolutionary  period. 

There  are  some  basaltic  columns  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  and  in  the  suburbs  are  two  mineral 
springs. 

Aurillac,  as  already  noticed,  is  capital  of  the  department. 
The  arrondissement  or  sub-prefecture  of  Aurillac  extends 
over  796  square  miles,  or  5U!),440  acres,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  95,000.  {Dirtionnaire  Uuivend  de  la 
France ;  Piganiol  de  la  Force ;  Malte-Brun  ;  Balbi.) 

AURO'RA  BOREA'LIS,  or  norlheru  day-brfak,  so 
called  because  it  usually  appears  at  or  near  the  north,  and 
presents  a  light  somewhat  resembling  that  which  precedes 
sunrise. 

The  phenomena  attending  the  Aurora  liorealis  are  so 
various,  in  almost  every  particular,  that  no  general  defini- 
tion can  he  given,  and  till  more  is  known  on  the  subject, 
any  remarkable  luminous  appearance,  towards  the  northern 
bide  of  the  horizon,  taking  place  between  sunset  and  sun- 


rise, must  be  considered  as  entitled  to  that  name.  The 
following  description,  extracted  with  abridgment  from  the 
French  Encycluiisedia,  and  enclosed  in  [],  is  an  account 
of  the  roost  remarkable  appearances  of  the  kind. 

[In  the  northern  region  of  the  horizon,  but  oQen  towards 
the  east  or  west,  a  horizontal  cloud  (nuc'c)  rises  to  some 
degrees  of  altitude,  rarely  more  than  -40°  Sometimes  the 
blue  sky  is  seen  between  this  cloud  and  the  horijon.  It  ex- 
tends along  an  arc  varying  from  \u  100\  sometimes 
more.  It  is  sometimes  whitish  and  brilliant,  but  often  black 
and  thick.  Its  up]>er  edge  is  luminous  and  irregular, 
sometimes  nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon,  sometimes  curved 
towards  it.  The  higher  part  of  the  cloud  has  frequently 
a  white  and  shining  edge.  Afler  shooting  a  number  of 
streamers,  the  darker  part  of  the  cloud  generally  changes, 
and  becomes  very  luminous.  The  streamers  continue  to  be 
shot  from  the  upper  edge,  sometimes  at  some  distance,  some- 
times very  close  to  each  other.  Their  light  is  very  dazzling, 
and  might  Icail  a  spectator  to  imagine  he  saw  a  shining 
liquor  forced  violently  out  of  a  syringe.  The  light  i<  strongest, 
and  the  streamer  narrowest,  near  the  miiin  borly  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Columns  of  light  issue  upwards  from  openings 
in  the  main  cloud,  with  a  slow  and  unif  jrm  motion,  be- 
coming broader  as  they  prweed.    Tlu-ir  dimensions  and 
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time  of  duration  are  various .  they  are  whitish,  reddish,  and 
sometimes  blood -colounnl,  and  after  some  time  the  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  rainb<jw,  as  to  colour,  is  presented.  When 
several  columns,  emerging  from  different  points,  meet  at 
the  zenith,  a  small  and  dense  meteor  is  formed,  which  ap- 
pears to  bum  with  more  violence  than  either  column  by  it- 
self. This  meteor  is  green,  blue,  or  purple,  and  afterwards 
proceeds  towards  the  south  in  the  form  of  a  small  and  clear 
cloud.  When  the  columns  cease,  the  first-mentioned  hori- 
tontol  meteor  has  little  more  than  the  appearance  of  mominji; 
twilight,  and  gradually  disappears.  The  phenomenon  lasts 
sometimes  all  night,  and  has  sometimes  been  obst-rved  many 
nights  in  succe«*ion.  The  horizontal  meteor  sometimes  keeps 
its  place  and  its  appearances  unchanged  for  several  hours. 
Sometimes  the  whole  consists  in  nothing  more  than  a  gra- 
dual increase  of  light  in  the  horizontal  meteor,  and  the  whole 
has  been  known  to  take  place  in  a  few  minutes.] 

It  is  evident  that  the  preceding  account  relates  only  to 
the  auroriD  which  arc  seen  in  ver/ northern  latitudes,  where 


such  phenomena  are  most  frequent  and  most  splcntlid. 
To  show  what  has  been  seen  in  our  own  rone,  we  subjoin, 
from  the  work  of  M.  de  Mairan  on  the  subject,  the  two  most 
dissimilar  appearances  which  we  can  find. 

The  aurora  represente«l  above  was  seen  at  Brcuillcpont.  in 
Normandy,  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Paris.  Septeml)cr  26, 
1726.  It  consisted  entirely  of  streamers  of  light,  ns  here  re- 
presented, without  any  darker  meteor. 

The  curious  phenomenon  represented  on  the  opposite  pa^u 
was  observed  for  several  minutes,  during  an  aurora  which 
appt-ared  at  the  same  place,  October  19,  1 726. 

The  aurora  borcalis  has  been  observi><l  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world,  but  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  has 
varied  remarkablv  from  centurv  to  centurv.  In  England 
hardi  y  one  such  phenomenon  appeared  in  the  seventeenth 
and  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Before  that  of 
1716,  according  to  Halley,  no  such  thing  had  been  recorrled 
in  England  for  more  than  eighty  years,  and  none  of  any 
magnitude  since  1574.    No  ap|>ear«nco  is  recorded  in  thi 
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rnniactiont  ct  the  French  Academy  of  Seiene«»  between 
1666  and  1 71  A.  One  reconlud  in  tho  Berlin  Miscellany  for 
1707  \*  called  a  very  unusual  phenomenon ;  and  the  one  ob- 
•erred  at  Bulogna,  in  1723,  vai  stated  to  be  the  flr»t  which 
had  e\or  been  !»cen  there. 

In  the  northern  rc};ions  tbe  Avqucney  of  the  Aurora 
Borcali».  as  seen  hy  travellers,  Ic<l  many  to  conclude  that  it 
vu  almost,  if  nut  quite,  perpetual.  But  Celsius,  who  pub- 
luhed,  in  1739,  316  observations  made  in  Swinlcn  between 
Uie  years  1 706  and  1 73%  affirms  the  contrary  expressly, 
tnd  Mys  that  tlie  oldest  inhabitants  of  Upsala  considend  tbe 
phenomenon  as  a  tjreat  rarity  before  1716.  Anderson,  a 
aati^'e  of  Hatnburjzh,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  alwut  thi- 
Mine  time,  >ays,  tiiat  in  Iceland  tbe  inhubilantst  themselves 
•ere  greatly  astonished  at  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
Aurora,  w  hich  began  to  ttke  place.  Torfeens,  tbe  hittoiiaa 


of  Denmarie,  himself  an  Inlander,  who  vnte  {a  1704, 

was  old  enough  to  rceolteet  the  time  when  the  Aurora  woe 
an  object  of  terror  in  his  native  country. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  tlie  Aurora  Austmlie  (oi 
wo  must  call  it)  was  never  seen  in  the  southern  hemi'* 
sphcnr.  The  first  account  of  any  such  appearance  was 
jpven  by  Don  Antomo  Ulloa.  to  M.  de  Mairan.  The 
finmer  beinv;  at  (^ape  Horn  in  1 74  j,  and  in  one  of  the  thick 
mists,  which  he  desscribes  as  common  in  that  climate,  saw 
whenever  the  roi»t  cleared  off,  a  light  on  the  «outhem  hon- 
ton.  to  an  elevation  of  about  thirty  d«|{rce«,  sometimeit  of  a 
reddish  colour,  sometimes  like  the  light  which  precedes 
moon-rise,  but  orcosionally  more  brilliant.  In  17 U  an 
Aurora  appeared  at  Cnrco.  which  very  much  terrifletl  the  Pe- 
ruvians, who  could  with  difBcult y  be  penuaded  by  the  Spanish 
govaroor  thai  it  was  not  a  marik  of  divine  displeaaun. 
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To  CO  back  to  older  times,  the  Aurora  is  described  by 
ArutoUe  (cited  by  Mairan).  a.s  an  ap{>curancc  observed  by 
night  in  calm  wewier.  and  resembling  tiame  mingled  with 
towke,  or  tbe  distant  appearance  of  burning  stubble.  He 
rfinirks  that  tho  predominant  ooloun  are  purple,  brit^ht 
led,  and  IiIoimI  colour  :  from  all  of  which,  x\s,  well  a<t  from 
the  whole  description  (si>e  hi»  work  on  Mcteorii.  bonk  i. 
thiptcrk  iv.  and  v.),  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  he&ithfully 
limcnbed  tlie  subject  of  this  article. 

Cicero,  Pliny,  Seneca,  and  various  more  motlern  writers, 
Qike  allutiona  to,  or  descriptions  of,  similar  phonomena: 
aixl  there  can  be  Ho  doubt  that  the  fiery  appearance  of 
utnie^  fighting  in  the  heavens,  described  by  so  many  au- 
tboT*  a*  havinsr  preceded  remarkable  ovcnis,  must  have 
been  Aurorio  Borcales.  heightened  by  the  same  force  of 
imagination  which  convcrte<l  c<inK'ts  into  swords  and  other 
weapons.  And  the  general  terror  which  such  appearances 
Kem  ta  have  excited  may  be  considered  at  adding  a  pre* 
>u  caption  to  the  e^-idence  already  produced,  that  tbe  Aun>ra 
B.'n»liii  did  not  by  any  means  occur  so  frequently  b^re 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  it  has  done  since. 

In  itie  work  of  M.  de  Mairan,  already  cited,  which  is,  up 
to  lU  date  uf  publication  (17^4),  a  complete  collection  of  all 
Iblt  vat  known,  we  find  a  table  of  all  the  recorded  Aurorte 
ftna  A.D.  483  to  1 751.  All  the  observations,  including 
livjw  of  the  sanie  phenomenon  by  different  observers,  are 
!I37  in  number ;  containing  1441  distinct  phenomena. 
Thnc  are  a»  foUowi*— 


mm  A.i>. 

Id       kM.  Na 

563 

1354 

« 

1354 

1560 

34 

1660 

1598 

69 

1598 

1633 

76 

1633 

1684 

34 

16S4 

I7SI 

219 

1731 

1745 

961 

1749 

1751 

28 

Of  tnese,  the  numbers  obterred  in  the  dilibrent  noolha 

were  as  follows : — 

January,  113  July,  2S 

February,  141  August.  84 

March,  '   202  September,  172 

i^ril,      124  CXtober.  212 

May,        45  November,  153 

June,        22  December,  151 

During  the  winter  half  of  the  year,  972 
Summer      ....       469 — 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1. 

The  great  paucity  of  phenomena  m  the  earlier  part  of  the 
first  list  doubtless  arises  mostly  fVom  want  of  records  •  but 
partly,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  fact  that  many  more 
observations  were  latterly  made  in  northern  climates. 

Tlic  mean  height  of  the  Aurora  Boreolis  was  placed  by 
Mairan  at  17j  leagues  (French);  but  his  means  of  asce^ 
taining  this  point  were  very  imperfect.    Mr.  Dalton,  from 
later  sources,  concludes  tbe  average  height  to  be  about  109 
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ttiUa.  That  tlieplMnoiiMnoii  »»«!!▼  atiuMplMm 

Mtronomieal,  is  presumed  from  tlic  aiurnul  rotation  of  the 
ewth  producinjr  no  effect  upon  its  ap^an  pusition.  It 
has  been  placed  bv  some  alnive  the  atinosplK-re,  and  Euler 
supposed  it  to  bu  at  tbe  height  of  more  thaii  1000  miles 
iImvw  tlw  earth. 

ThB  pMitiiin  of  the  Auroni  baa,  in  a  magoritv  of  eaMt, 
basn  nther  towwdi  ib«  trot  fhan  tbc  cut,  and  it  b  more 
ftaqnently  seen  in  calm  than  in  windy  nights.  Anion>;  the 
great  variety  of  detached  remarks  which  have  Iwon  luailc 
upon  its  attendant  cirnumstanccs  by  different  observers,  wi- 
may  notice  the  t'oilowing  assertions :— that  then;  iii  alwaysi  a 
eopious  deposition  of  dew  durint;  the  phenomenon— that  in 
the  Koglish  Ch«an«i  a  hard  giie  from  tbe  aouth  or  aouth- 
•aat  may  be  expected  vitfim  twenty-four  bours— that  in 
nnrthorn  elimates  very  brilliant  instances  frequently  suc- 
ceed a  sudden  thuw  uiU-r  very  cold  weather :  but  as  we 
have  yet  no  satisfactory  thmry  on  the  subject,  it  would  be 
useless  to  multiply  such  obM;r>'ations,  and  we  only  ^ive 
these  to  remind  the  casual  observers  of  such  phenomena, 
that  all  the  meteorological  circumitancea  attending  them 
WB  eoittUefed  WNrth  noting  down. 

The  rise  of  the  auroral  arches  is  mostly  from  N.W.  to 
S.E. ;  but  Professor  Forbes,  in  1826,  traced  one  from  the 
N.E.  throu<rh  the  zenith,  till  it  vaiiisiied  nearly  on  tiie 
horizon  in  tiie  b.W.  Thi»  arch  Uul  not  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  was  diametrically 
against  the  wind.  (See  Report*  qf  the  British  Auodation, 
vol.  i.  p.  256.) 

The  Aurora  Borealis  is  said  to  be  frequently  accompanied 
by  sound,  whicli  has  been  variously  described,  as  a  hissing, 
a  murmuring,  a  rumbling,  and  a  eracklint;  noise.  M. 
Mairan  never  could  hear  anything  of  the  kind;  but  so 
many  positive  assertions  have  been  made  by  Other  ob- 
servers, that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  occasional 
hqipemiiig  of  iUi  pliiiioiiienon.  PUny  speaks  of  a  noise  of 
Mm  and  sound  of  trumpets  beard  in  the  air. 

Tlie  inffuenee  of  the  Anrota  upon  tbe  magnetic  needle 
ni'i  t  now  be  ciinsidered  as  an  asrortaitied  f:u  t.  It  was  first 
measured  bv  Warpentin  in  17:j(i,  but  HalU-v  and  Celsius 
had  previously  noticed  u  sunilar  circuinstanee.  At  the  same 
time  it  does  not  appear  that  in  every  instance  the  effect  takes 

eeoe.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  while 
one  place  the  needle  is  violently  agitaledi  in  another  it  is 
not  distarbed  at  all.  In  one  instance  the  Tariation  of  tbe 
needle  has  been  deteetcd  at  a  place  where  the  Aurora  was 
not  visible  though  it  «  as  seen  in  other  parts.    [See  MaO- 

RKTISM.] 

Our  knowlciltio  of  the  electrical  phenomena  of  the 
Aurora  is  eonfmed  to  the  observation,  that  the  electric 
natter  may  often  be  leadilv  ogUeoled  from  the  air  durins 
ila  eontinuaace — thoogb  oeeided  instanees  have  oceanw 
in  which  this  was  not  the  ease — and  that  a  verv  tjorKl  re- 
presentation of  the  auroral  hj;ht  may  be  obtained  b\  p;ii4sing 
the  eleetric  fluid  through  an  exhausted  reeeiscr. 

Tbe  Aurora  Borealis  must  rather  be  looked  upon  as  a 
phenomenon  well  worth  observing,  than  as  one  which 
has  been  well  observed.  The  reason  is  that*  till  of  late 
years,  than  has  been  no  ooneerted  plan  either  as  to  the 
phenomena  to  be  noted,  or  tbe  manner  of  observing  them. 
The  Brittsh  Association  has  lately  directed  its  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  has  published  some  recommendatiuns 
(Reportt.  vol.  iL  p.  486),  to  which  we  refer  all  who  have 
any  instrumenul  means.  We  shall  select  those  points 
which  do  not  require  unusual  apparatus. 

1.  Whether  the  Auram  i»  aooompaiued  by  any  noiso? 

S.  mMtbw  there  an  any  seeuning  pexioids  of  frequency 
and  brillianey  ? 

3.  What  is  the  position  of  the  pheiuimeiiuu  with  resi>eft 
to  particular  stars  ?  (These  may  be  ascertained  on  a  globe, 
and  very  finqtMntly  the  itan  can  ba  seen  thnu^  tbe 
Aurora.) 

4.  The  time  of  every  phenomenon  should  be  noted,  and 
the  wateh  used  should  be  eompared  with  a  watchmaker's 
.  egalator  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  obscr^-ations. 

5.  The  longitude  of  the  place  should  W"  taki-n  fr  i!H  a  map. 

6.  Any  person  who  wishes  regularly  to  wateh  for  such 
pbetionicna,  should  look  caraftiUy  at  the  hotiion  cvery 
evening  about  ten  o'clock. 

7.  If  there  is  an  arcli,  the  positions  of  its  two  boundaries 
should  be  noted  by  the  way  in  which  they  pasa  among  tbe 
■tars.  Notice  ihould  be  taken  whether  one  e^  is  hotter 
dnftnad  than  the  other;  whathar  there  it  a  dear  akvor  dark 


doud  ebove  er  below;  whether  it  terminates  at  the  cn4  in 

sky  or  in  cloud;  whether  there  is  any  dark  Tand  in  it; 
whether,  in  its  general  composition,  it  lu  uiulorm  or  striated  ; 
whether  stars  ran  be  seen  ilirou^^li  it. 

s.  If  aiu  ehan^^u  takes  place  in  the  situation  or  appear* 
anee  of  the  an  h,  the  tinw  aboold  be  immediately  noted* 
and  then  tbe  change. 

9.  If  there  are  beams  or  streameifl,  the  time  should  he 
noted;  then  their  position  among  the  stars:  theti  then 
height  among  the  slar6 ;  their  motion  (whether  vci-tic  ai  >>r 
honzontal);  thj  velocity  of  motion  (by  the  tune  (  I  pa-sing 
from  one  star  to  another);  their  changes;  their  perma- 
nency ;  whether  they  appear  to  aSbet  the  ardi,  «r  to  be 
entirely  in  front  of  it. 

1 0.  If  there  be  any  black  clouds  in  the  luminous  region, 
notice  should  be  taken  whether  the  streamers  or  tbe  arch 
seem  to  have  oxiy  relation  to  them ;  whether  and  in  what 
manner  tl»ey  inervase  or  disappear. 

1 1 .  if  there  arc  waves  or  flashes  of  light,  the  obser\er 
should  notice  the  time  of  beginning  and  finishing ;  the 
general  extent  of  the  flashes  (up  and  down,  as  well  as  right 
and  left) ;  whether  the  flash  is  a  real  progress  of  light,  or 
successive  illumination  of  different  places. 

12.  The  existence  and  change  of  colours  will  of  course  be 
noticed. 

13.  It  IS  useless  to  observe  a  common  magnetic  needle. 
The  one  used  ftr  this  puipoaa  should  be  suspended  by  a 
hair. 

Tbe  various  theories  which  have  been  pKipoaed  to  ac- 
count for  the  Aurora  Borealis  give  nothing  very  satisfactory. 
Halley  and  Ckitcs  attributed  it  to  the  watery  vapours  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  the  f  irmer  also  su^fjested  the  etlluvia,  by  which 
he  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  expliiili  the  phenomena  of 
magnetism.  Mairan  wrote  the  complete  treatise  already  al- 
luded to  in  support  of  a  notion  that  the  solar  atmosphere  (to 
whidlha  attnbuted  the  zodiacal  light)  extended  us  far  as 
that  of  the  earth,  and  being  driven  towards  the  pdes  (bow, 
is  not  very  clear)  causes  tbe  phenomena  observed.  Euler 
imagined  it  to  proceed  Iroin  part  of  the  upper  atmosphere, 
driven  from  its  natural  position  bv  the  .mpulso  of  light. 
Beccaria,  Canton,  Frankhn,  and  otliers.  ad\«n  ate  the  elec- 
tric fluid.  The  hypothesis  of  M.  Libe9  is  at  least  ingcnUtus 
and  experimental,  and  was  at  one  timeuuch  adopted.  He 
had  observed,  that  when  one  of  the  compounds  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  was  formed  by  tbe  ttansniiBnoa  of  the  electric 
spark  through  a  mixture  of  lIu)^e  tenses,  reddish  vapours 
I  were  produeed.  \\hieh  rose  in  the  sur.  H<'  I'unnd  also,  that 
in  a  mixture  of  oxy L'eii.  hvdru^eii,  and  mtro|ien,  the  trnns- 
niission  of  the  electric  spark  caused  the  union  of  the 
oxygon  and  hydrogen  (forming  water)  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  ojcynen  and  nitrogen.  He  imagined  therefore  that 
there  wss  nut  little  Indrogen  in  the  upper  strata  of  Qia 
atmosphere  near  tlie  jvjle ;  so  that  while  tlie  usual  dis- 
charges or  ekvtricity  form  water  in  lower  l  ituuih-s,  in  con- 
scqui-ncf  (if  the  presence  of  livdro^'^n,  a  niinnis  comisound 
is  lonued  in  higher  latitudes,  where  he  suppt'ses  that  there 
is  little  or  no  hydrogen. 

This  sulyect  is  one  onr  knowledge  of  which  we  may 
expect  to  be  rapidly  increased.  Bbonid  that  be  tha  enie. 
wo  may  provisionally  idhr  the  reader  to  Lioma,  Nonvn- 

ERJf. 

AURUNG ARAD.  a  provinee  of  Hindustm.  formerly 
known  as  the  province  or  auubah  uf  Ahiucdnuggur.  It  is 
situated  in  that  part  of  Hindustan  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Deccan,  and  lies  between  the  ISlh  and  21st  degree  of 
north  latitude.  The  limits  of  this  province  are  not  very 
clearly  defined,  and  in  oommon  with  thoee  of  otner  Indian 
territories  are  subject  to  occasional  alteration.  To  the  north 
it  lias  (Jiizcrat,  Kandci&h,  and  Ber.ir  ;  to  the  east,  Bc«.-<ler 
and  Ilydentbnd  :  to  the  buuth  is  Bejapoor,  and  to  the  weat 
the  Indian  Oeean.  Its  length  is  estimalsd  at  MO  niites, 
and  its  breadth  at  160  miles. 

Aurungabad  first  became  a  province  of  the  ilogul  Ktn- 
pirein  1633  inthereiniof  Shah  Jelian.  when  the  fortress 
of  Bowlatabad  wm  tdcen  by  the  Soubahdar  of  Kandei«h. 
who  thus  put  :in  enl  to  the  short-lived  dynnsty  of  the 
Abyssinian  Malik  Ainl)er.  The  fortress  just  mentioned 
w  as  ihen  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  provinei'.  and  «  .n-. 
tinucd  to  be  so  after  the  Ni?:  nns  became  independent  of  thw 
Mogul  government,  and  until,  in  moro  recent  times,  the 
encroaebments  ot  the  Poonah  Mabrattas  made  it  an  unoom- 
fiwtable  residence  Ibr  tbe  Nixam,  wbi»  removed  the  aeat  of 
his  gDvemnent  to  Hyderabad.    The  pnmnee  ie  now 
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Jivi4)e<l  between  the  Nizam  ritnl  the  Mahrattas.  about  onc- 
li'urth  beia^  under  the  sway  of  the  foriiiL'r;  and  three- fourths 
uoaer  that  of  the  latter. 

The  tur&ce  of  Um  pravinM  ta  in  general  mouDtainoua. 
apeaally  where  it  ii  eratead  by  the  western  chmti.  the 
billi  there  rising  to  a  considerable  height  Tlte  tract  of 
rouniry  which  lies  to  the  easitward  of  the  ghautsi.  and  which 
:iidude*  the  largest  portion  of  the  province,  i*  for  the  most 
(lort  elevated  table-land,  teldom  les«  than  ISOO  feet  above 
ibe  level  of  the  aea.  It  abouwla  in  those  almost  inaccessible 
fuaetm— the  hill  focis— vhicb  »o  often  balUad  the  at- 
teoiftf  of  tb«  Moguls,  and  were  of  the  greatest  aerviea  to  ttw 
tutivei  in  their  stru;,'i:lt  s  for  iiidu]K'iid(.Micu. 

It)  Its  general  charui-ter.  the  bod  ul  tlio  province  is  fertile, 
pjlucin;:  abundance  of  ncc ;  but,  owini;  to  the  oppressive 
character  of  the  native  governments.  Uie  population  is  by 
DO  aieam  propottioaata  to  the  extent  or  capability  of  the 
vul.  Mitny  Europeaa  fruita  attain  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  particularly  atrawberries,  peaches,  and  j^rapes; 
the  last  uf  which  are  very  lar^^e. 

A  very  hardy  but  ill-formed  breed  of  horses  is  reared  in 
great  nuinl>ers  for  the  Mahratta  cavalry. 

Aumngabad  containa  the  aouroea  of  aevaial  riven  ;< 
among  others  are  thoNoeia,  Uw  Beena,  and  thoGodaver>'. 
Tbe  first  rises  in  the  western  ghauts  to  the  south  of  Poona, 
and  pasting  eastward  dividt-s  the  province  from  Bejap<>or, 
and  &1U  into  the  Beema  at  Nursingur,  in  the  province  of 
Malwa.  The  Beema  rises  in  the  nwHintains  about  40  miles 
uorth  of  Poena,  and  passes  at  adiatanee  of  15  miles  from 
tkat  plaee;  thanoe  itflova.  with  many  vindings,  ina  south' 
emtdf  direction,  reoeivhiff  sareral  hill- streams  !n  its 
TOurse,  and  after  flowing  alx)ut  400  iiiiles  it  joins  the 
Krishna,  in  the  pmincc  of  Hyderabad.  1  lie  Godavery,  one 
uf  till-  most  sat-red  streams  of  the  Hindous,  and  the  largest 
nver  of  the  I>okkan,  proceeds  from  numerous  sources  in 
tlw  wsstem  giMWt  mountaina,  and  tiaverses  the  province 
fcm  met  to  •a»t.  £8«e  Gooatkry.]  These  rivais  do  not 
Main  to  any  eonsiderahle  riie  until  they  have  left  the  limits 
of  the  province. 

The  principiil  towns  of  the  Soubah  are  Aurungabad, 
Ahmednuggur,  Dowlataliad,  Poona,  Jalna,  and  Bassein. 
De-tcnptioas  of  theaa  placas  will  be  found  in  this  work,  as 
veil  as  of  the  remarkable  excavated  temples  of  Carli  and 
Eioia,  both  of  which  are  within  the  province.  The  inha- 
liitaats  are  principally  Hindoois ;  only  about  one-twentieth 
are  Moluiromedans.  The  Mahratta  lan^ua(;e  is  that  prin- 
ripal'.y  ummI,  and  of  this  there  are  several  local  dialects. 
Himlusunee  and  Persian  are  spoken  by  the  hi|^icr  dttnea. 
i)m  latter  being  uaed  in  tbe  courta, 

(See  Perishu  a  Iffiifory  of  thtMhcmii  Mhloolm'a  Mt- 
m'„rt  of  Central  itadfo;  RonMill'a  Mmah^a  Map 

llinjat!<in.) 

.\LRUNGABAD.  a  city  of  Hindustan,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Nizam'a  dominions,  and  the  o^ital  of  tbe 
pnmnce  just  described.  It  ia  aitnatid  in  1«*  44'  N.  kt. 
•ad  75' SO*  £.  long. 

Aoningabad  was  originally  a  village  named  Chirha,  but 
liecomini;  a  favourite  resiiiLiicf  of  Aurun;,'7.ebc  during  the 
time  when  he  w  as  ^^ovenior  of  Khandcish,  in  the  Dekkan, 
it  »p«edily  rose  ui  importance.  Fur  a  long  time  after  the 
Niniaa  bad  ahaken  off  their  dependence  upon  tbe  court 
if  IMti,  Ihia  ci9  aoothiued  to  be  the  plaee  of  thair  nai- 

Aanmgabad  is  aituated  in  a  hollow,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lifar  Kaalah.  a  mountain-stream,  which  separates  the  city 
froQ  a  eoniiderable  suburb  called  Begum  Poora,  the  com- 
tnunicatiun  with  which  is  preserved  by  means  of  two  sub- 
xantial  bridges.  On  the  north  side  ia  a  considerable  marsh 
«M hfid  for  flm  enlthralion  of  riee,  and  it  is  probably  owing 
taowanbalations  proceeding  from  this  ground  that  the  city 
avery  anhealthy,  and  that  the  inhabitants  are  subject  at 
>!'.  »ei*uns  to  be  attacked  by  inlennitleni  fevers.  The  tnili- 
lan  caotouments,  which  stand  about  a  mile  south-west  of 
the  city  upon  a  rocky  plain,  are  said  to  ba  baa  fi«B  this 
■alalia,  and  to  be  genarally  healthy. 

CaoMdarahin  ialuatiy  has  been  shown  hi  providing  a 
luMnt anMljr  of  excellent  water  for  the  use  and  comfort 
«f  the  iahuritanta.  This  water  is  brought  by  means  of 
uooc  conduits  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  is  distributed 
*^>fough  earthen  pipes  to  numerous  stone  reservoirs  in  every 

put  of  the  city.  The  principal  street  is  nearly  two  miles 
|gy»  and  of  a  eonsiderable  width,  with  a  spacious  qua- 

■Mg^at  ana  extremity,  and  a  handaotna  market-place  near 


it  The  palarc  of  Auningrebc,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  covers 
an  extensive  space.  Here  is  also  a  Ct'lehratcd  mausoleum 
erected  by  oruer  of  that  ruler  to  the  memory  of  his  daugh- 
ter: it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  tagtmakat  built  by 
the  Bmperor  Shah  Jehan,  at  Agra.  The  whole  eity  is  rapidly 
falling  to  decay,  and  when  visited  in  1827  by  Colonel  Fitz- 
clarence  appeared,  at  least  as  rctrardod  its  principal  build- 
ings, little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  IS'25  it  was 
still,  however,  said  to  contain  a  population  of  60.000  per- 
sons, and  to  cover  a  spai^e  about  seven  miles  in  circum* 
ferenee.  A  oonsiderablo  tmffie  is  carried  on  in  the  baaaar, 
when  both  Suranean  and  native  gooda  are  expoaed  for  aale  t 
the  principal  trade  is  in  silk  manufactures. 

Durmij  eight  or  nine  months  of  tho  year  the  wind  usually 
blows  liuni  tht;  south-west;  in  tho  months  of  No\em- 
ber,  De<icmber,  and  January,  easterly  winds  commonly 
prevail,  and  at  this  time  the  vaiiatiaaa  of  temperature  are 
sudden  and  excessive,  the  thanaometar  changing  from  SO" 
to  86°  in  the  same  day.  At  other  times  the  range  of  tbe 
thermometer  is  from  78'  to  )  00°  Fahrenheit.  The  nvera;{»; 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  durin};  tho  year  is  Mated  to  be 
36  inches ;  but  in  this  rf  s|>ect  the  climate  is  subject  to  much 
variation,  and  for  each  of  three  consecutive  years  it  has 
been  known  that  the  quantitv  of  rain  has  not  exceeded  SI 
inches.  All  kinds  of  tropical  flruils  are  good  and  abundant, 
and  both  grapes  and  oranges  are  of  excellent  quality. 

Aiirun^'abad  is  distant  from  Poonah  18f.  miles:  from 
Bombay  '284  miles  ;  from  Hyderabad  205 ;  from  Madras 
647 ;  from  Delhi  750 ;  and  from  Calcutta  1022  miles,  travel- 
ling diatancea.  It  ia  also  about  seven  milea  aouth-caat 
flom  the  fbrtreaa  of  Dowlalabad.  (See  Rennell's  Mmcir ; 
Malcolm's  Memnir  CnUral  India;  Ferishta's  flintory  tif 
thf  Deccun ;  Fitzciarenee's  Haute  throunh  huUu  and 
Ksypt  to  Enslnnd  ) 

AURUNGZEBE  was  the  last  powerful  and  energetic 
sovereign  that  ruled  over  die  Mogol  empire  of  Hindustan 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  aaventeentk  century.  His  im»> 
per  name  was  Mohammed ;  but  his  fnnndfkther  i^ve  nim 
the  surname  .Aurungzebe  (properly  Auran;^-2tb).  f.  «  '  the 
oriianiciu  of  the  throne.'  and  w  hen  he  became  emperor,  ho 
assume<l  the  titles  of  Moht-edtlin.  i  f.  '  the  reviver  of  reli- 
gion.'  and  Alem-gtr,  t.  c.  *  the  conqueror  of  the  «  orld.' 

Aurungxebe  was  the  third  son  of  Shah  Jehan.  the  son 
and  successor  of  the  celebrated  emperor  Jebangir.  He  was 
born  on  the  22nd  of  October.  1618.  ami  had  Just  attained 
his  tenth  year  when,  upon  the  death  of  Jchan;;ir,  his  father 
ascended  the  throne  (Isl  February,  1628).  Aurun-jzebc 
appears  from  an  early  age  to  have  aspire<l  to  the  throne  of 
the  Mogols;  but  he  artfully  concealed  his  ambitious  designa 
under  an  asanmad  air  of  piety  and  devoiadaeaa  to  raliinatta 
duties.  From  his  twentiaith  year,  however,  militor}'  duties 
de%'olved  upon  him,  and  soon  enjniscd  his  entire  attention. 
After  on  expedition,  which  the  traiKiuilhty  ol'  the  empire 
had  permitted  Shah  Jehan  to  undertake  against  the  I>ek- 
kan,  Aurunszebe  was  appointetl  governor  of  the  conquered 
pnniinGe  of  Khandeiah,  and  founded  here  a  magnificent  city, 
wUeh  he  eaUed  after  his  own  name  Aurungabad  (properly 
Aurang-abiid,  i.e.  the  city  of  Aurang).  Soon  aflterwanls 
the  province  of  Cabul  was  infested  by  an  incursion  of  the 
Uzbeks.  Auruii^^zebo  was  sent  against  them,  and  after  a 
long  and  desperate  strui:<;le  succeeded  in  sulxluing  the 
Uzbek  sovereign.  But  neiilier  Aurungxebe  nor  Dara-Sbe- 
kuh,  bis  ehlaal  brather,  was  able  to  rescue  tbe  city  of  Can* 
dahar,  whinh  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia,  during  the  imaenee  of 
the  Mogol  army,  had  obtained  by  c.ipituiation.  At  the 
instigation  of  Eimr  Juinlah,  a  chiel'  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Golconda,  Aurunczebe  renewed  the  war  in  tlie 
Dekkan :  he  had  taken  H>derubad  by  surprise,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  city  of  Golconda,  when  oldm  from  the  imperial 
court  at  Agra  arrived,  directing  that  terma  of  peace  should 
lx>  proposed  to  the  besieged  raja.  Emir  Jumlali  was  called 
to  Agra,  and  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  conferred  iijxm  him 
the  dignity  of  vizier.  Jointl)  with  him,  Aurung;:ebe  led  an 
expedition  against  the  raja  of  Bejapore,  who,  after  the  defeat 
of  nia  eiayt  was  obliged  to  subinil  to  very  severe  terma. 
After  thaae  events  (about  the  end  of  tbe  year  1636).  tibe 
health  of  Shah  Jehan,  who  was  then  upwards  of  seventy 
years  old,  excited  alarm.  His  eldest  son,  Dara-Shekuh 
(born  ill  A  H.  1 1)  1 5),  endeavouring;  to  stu  uri'  tlie  throne  tc 
himself,  confined  his  father,  and  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  hands.  He  was  at  first  opposed  by  his  bro- 
ther Sujah  (bom  in  a.o.  1616),  the  next  in  age  to  himaeU; 
but  wiSont  ofltet  But  Auniiq{idie.uadartMpratenea«f 
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securing  the  throne  to  his  yoonger  bro^r  Mured  Bakhsh 
(horn  in  a.d.  162J),  then  at  Ahniedabad  in  Guzerat,  invited 
him  to  join  liim  with  hi'-  fhrcos  at  Ougein,  the  capital  of 
Malwah.  Murad  Uakhsh  t'ollu<icd  this  in\  itation,  and  the 
ui)ite<l  troop*  uf  the  two  brothers  encountered  and  defeated 
th»  force*  ni  l>wr»-S)i«l(ub  nawrQugeio,  and  again  near 
Am.  Dm-Sbekub  Am  towards  Mh9re>  and  Aurung- 
zebe  having:  first  seized  and  imprisoned  his  brother  Murad 
Bakbsh  at  Ai;ra,  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  (gardens  of 
Izz-abad,  near  Delhi,  on  the  '20th  of  July  (an  oniintf  to 
otber»  on  the  2nd  of  August),  1658.  Hi's  fulhtT.  Sliah 
Jehan,  had  in  the  mean  time  recovered  from  his  illnos  ; 
but  Aurunt^zcbe  continued  to  keep  hin)  in  custody,  and 
venwired  him  from  Ddhi  to  Agra,  whew  Im  iiea  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four  yean,  end  it  dm  been  su^aeled  by  poisont 
on  the  2lBt  of  January,  1666. 

Shortly  aAer  Aunmtritehe  1ml  licen  |iMclaiiiH'<l  emp^^mr, 
his  biothcr  Sujah  rcpLMtt-d  the  uitiiuipt  to  posscss  hini-vclf  of 
the  ^overnint' lit,  but  was  ik'TtsiIid  in  bcveral  battles.  liiuI  at 
Jast  having  no  furiiiur  iuuati»  of  resistance,  be  lied  from  his 
retreat  at  Dacca  in  Bengal,  and  sought  reftlgp  with  the 
Deighbouring  nuaof  Aracan,  by  vhoot  ha  ma  enieUy  be- 
trayed and  impnsoned.  Dora  ohi^h  had  about  the  game 
tinic  retr.i  iii'd  f"r  ;n  !-.ih  re,  and  having  gained  the  jjovcrnur 
of  Gu/.crut,  VI as  iiiaal)i:i;;  towards  Delhi,  wlifii  lu-  wa-,  ii'.et 
and  defeated  by  Auriiii^'.'.eiji'  near  Ajmere.  He  lied  to- 
wards the  Indus,  but  was  betrayed  iniM  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  and  put  to  death  at  K^'^i'  ul  ad.  near  Delhi,  on  ilw 
26lh  of  Aujgusk  1  iM.  His  son  $oliman-  Shekoh  bad  sought 
the  protectianof  the  rajaof  Serinagur  in  the  northern  moun- 
tains, but  was  by  him  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Aurun;,'- 
sebe,  who  confined  him  in  the  fort  of  Gwulior  (Nth  of 
January.  1*01). 

Aurunjjzehe  had,  in  lt)59,  been  prodaiined  a  second  tirue,  1 
when  lie  ordered  that,  for  tlis  future,  the  beginning  of 
bis  teign  should  be  dated  from  the  12th  of  May  of  that 
vear  (or  it»  tst  of  Ranqasan,  A*  Heg.  1069).  A*  aoon  as 
he  had  leprassed  all  competition  for  the  throne,  he  showed 
great  pruaonce  and  talent  in  his  administration,  and  his 
reign  was  pt-accrnl  and  traiKpiil.  Miu-h  cre<lit  is  due  to  the 
foresii^ht  ami  prudt'nt  measures  by  which  he  succeeded  in 
averting  or  mitigating  the  disastrous  cunscquences  of  a 
faminp  that  occurred  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 

Enir  Jomlah  iMd  been  appointed  governor  of  Bengal : 
and  popdaii^  ajccited  the  jeslou^  m  Anntngzebc.  who, 
in  order  to  prevent  Urn  fram  fbrrning  ambitioas  desu;ns,  sent 
him  on  an  cx]>cdition  against  the  king  of  Asani.  Tl;t'  arms 
of  Emir  Jumlah  were  vtctohous:  but  hu>  troops  were 
aHiicted  with  a  dysentOIJ*  tOirbiw  dtSMfe  B^ir  Jomla}! 
himself  fell  a  victim. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that t|ip  fhronp  of  Aurun^zebe 
had  nearly  been  endangered  in  eonsaqtienoa  of  the  nustal^e 
of  a  seeralary.who,  in  writinf^  to  Shah  Abbas  of  l^cnia,  had 
addressed  hun  by  no  higher  title  than  bclontrcd  to  the  khan 
of  tile  Uzbeks.  Shah  Abbas,  hupp^jsing  tins  to  be  a  preme- 
ditated insult,  declared  a  war,  w  liirh  nii'jht  have  proved 
fatal  to  .'\urungzcbe,  and  was  actually  amancing  with  an 
army  towards  India,  wlWD  h»  snddcniy  died. 

In  the  mean  timot  a  new  cpamv  to  the  throne  of  Auruns- 
sebe  had  arisen  in  the  person  of  Bevagee,  the  Ibunderof  the 
Mahratta  power,  who,  when  thwarted  in  his  first  exploits, 
submitted  to  the  emperor,  but  som  revolted,  in  consequence 
of  being  treuU'il  with  [-ini'iimi.-lv  ;  he  struck  coins  in  his  ow  n 
name,  attacked  and  plundered  Sural,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Mogol  dominion,  and  made  the  kings  of  Bejapore  and  of  Gol- 
conda  tributary  tohimselt  Ip  1677  he  entered  the  territory  of 
Golcunda  with  40,000  honw,  and  placed  Mahratta  governors 
in  the  towns  and  fortresses ;  and  when  he  died  (a.d.  100^) 
his  dominions  comprehended  an  extent  of  about  400  miles 
in  It  n^th,  by  I  JO  in  breadth.  The  hostilities  between  the 
Mahratta  and  M  iirul  dominions  were  continued  under  his 
son  S  iiulia^'i  wlu)  roii^oil  the  indignation  and  resentment 
of  .\urungzebe  by  affording  a  refuge  to  Prince  Akbar,  one 
of  the  emperor's  younger  sons,  wbo  had  revolted  against  his 
father.  In  1687  AunMMMaba  lad  an  army  into  the  Dekkan, 
compelled  the  cities  of  Hyderabad,  Bejapoa-.  and  Goloonda 

to  surrender,  and  extended  his  dominion  nearly  to  the  limits 
of  the  Caninlic.  Sanibasree  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
a  cruel  deatli.  His  li.-  itl.Lr  Kama  ilirew  himself  into  the 
fort  of  Gingee,  where  he  otTered  a  most  desperate  resistance, 
and  retarded  the  reduction  of  the  Camatic  from  the  year 
lb»8  till  1700.  The  settlement  of  the  Oekkan,  and  the  sub- 
jugalioii  oftbe  Mahrgtlpa,  ooBtinma  to  occupy  the  whole 


attention  of  AuruQg^ebe  during  the  latter  voars  of  his  liik 

The  imperial  troops  easily  conquered  the  Mahratta  forces 
whenever  they  met  them  in  the  open  field :  but  the  Mah- 
rattas  skilfully  eluded  regular  battles.  They  issued  from 
their  fastnesses  in  the  mountains  whenever  they  could,  in- 
fested the  adjacent  provinces  by  predatory  incursions*  and 
retired  to  their  retreats  as  soon  as  a  Ifogol  army  ap» 
prooehpd  them.  The  jealous  poliejr  of  Aunm^zebc  pre- 
vented him  from  intriMting  bad  and  enterprising  othcen 
with  the  command  of  his  troops,  or  with  the  government  of 
provinces.  Years  were  lost  in  unavailing  attempts  to  sub- 
due the  doniijiiun  of  these  mountaineeni,  win)  soon  found 
the  whole  country  south  of  the  river  Nerbudda  oiwn  to  their 
devastations.  In  the  midst  of  tliese  struggles  Aurungzebo 
died  at  AJunsdnagar,  in  tiie  province  of  Oowlatabad,  on  the 
«lBt  of  Jamnurr.  1707.  With  his  death  terminated  the  bril- 
liant epoch  of  the  Mogol  power  in  India.  He  had  five  •^nn*. 
Mnhainnied,  Mohammed  Mozini,  Azcm,  Akbar.  and  Kijm- 
liakiish.  Mahammeil  Mozim  (surnamed  Shah  Alem  and 
Kotb-eddtn  Bahadur  Shah)  was  proilaimcd  his  successor. 
(See  Orme  s  Historicol  Fra^menlt  r,f  the  Afngitl  Empire, 
vol.  i.  Load.  1762. 8V0.  Dow's  li^toruof  Uinttottan,  vol. 
iii-.  p.  60,  fce.  Mill's  nistory  of  BrHiJi  ftdfa,  sd  edit..  toI. 
li.  p.  3.30  ".■?73.) 

AUSCULTATION,  from  awtrulto  to  listen,  the  nicihod 
of  (ii^lln^'lli^.h•l1>.'  the  states  of  health  and  disease  by  the  study 
of  the  sounds  produced  by  the  organs  in  the  movements 
which  they  make  in  the  pcrlbnnance  of  their  fbnctions. 
When  air  rushes  by  the  wina-|Hm  into  tiie  hmg  in  the  action 
of  inspiratioii:  when  it  is  expelled  thimtsh  Aa  sane  tab* in 
the  action  of  ex]nration  ;  when  it  is  acted  upon  In  tfie  larynx 
by  the  organs  of  the  voice;  when  the  heart  beats,  that  it, 
when  the  different  chambers  of  which  it  is  composed  fircibly 
contract ;  when  the  blood  flows  through  the  gntat  arterial 
trunks;  when  air  is  contained  in  the  mtcstines  and  is  acted 
on  by  these  organs  in  their  natural  movements, — in  all 
these  cases  sounos  are  produced  which  can  be  hcud,  often 
by  the  unassisted  ear ;  and  still  more  distinctly  by  the  aid 
of  an  acoustic  instrument.  When  attention  is  paid  to  these 
sounds,  it  is  found  that  tlu  y  diflfer  greatly  from  each  other. 
The  sound  of  the  air  in  the  wind  pipe  during  inspiration  is 
different  from  tluit  in  the  same  tube  in  expiration  :  the 
sound  of  the  air  in  the  larynx  during  the  act  of  spcakin|r  is 
different  from  hoth ;  while  the  sound  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  heart,  and  even  by  the  ootton  of  its  different  cham- 
bers, may  be  discriminated  the  one  ttma  Ae  other.  By  the 
study  of  these  sounds,  it  is  obvious  that  it  ma\-  ho  ]ii,s,ible 
to  hccoine  arf[uaii)t<'d  «  ith  those  wlmh  are  naluial  t »  the 
rhfrcri'iit  (i;;.'iiis  ill  the  state  of  health:  but  wl'.eii  these 
organs  become  disurdered,  their  movements  are  modified  in 
a  great  variety  of  rooda9»  each  nqdiljcation  of  movement 
behig  attended  with  a  eorwspondiiy  modification  of  sound ; 
consequently,  these  modified  sounds  are  capable  of  affiml- 
ing  itidicAtions  of  varii^ns  states  of  disease.  tJic  diflVrencw 
between  the  healthy  ami  the  m  orbid  sound  bring  the  siijn 
and  t!u'  measure  of  the  deviation  of  the  (iigaii  from  the 
state  of  health.  The  physician,  carefully  studying  the 
sounds  priMluced  by  the  organs  4tlriog  hfe,  makes  bmsrilf 
fanjiliar  w^th  those  which  an  natural  to  thept:  in  a  par- 
ticular ease  he  bean  aovnds  which  ha  knows  to  be  alto- 
gether different  iVom  those  that  are  natural:  the  patient 
dies :  the  physician  examines  the  organs  after  death ;  he 
finds  that  a  certain  organ  is  discnsed  in  a  certain  rno-ie 
this  morbid  condition  of  the  organ,  which  he  has  been 
taught  by  inspection  after  death,  he  associates  in  his  mind 
with  the  peciiliar  sound  which  he  observed  that  the  organ 
emitted  during  life.  Another  case,  attended  with  the 
same  sound,  is  proved  by  inspection  after  death  to  be  con  • 
nectcd  with  the  same  disease  of  the  same  organ ;  and 
every  time  that  he  hears  this  peculiar  sdund.  he  finds  tho 
same  organ  disease<l  in  the  same  mode.  A  peculiar  sound 
may  thus  become  the  sure  and  certain  indication  of  a 
particular  disease ;  in  this  manner,  by  persevering  atten- 
tion during  life  and  careful  examination  alter  death,  it 
may  ha  noasible  to  diaakoinato  the  morbid  stotaa  of  all  the 
organs  mat  give,  when  in  aetkm,  a  distinguishable  sound. 
Extended  and  repeated  observation  has  shown  that  tho 
ileti-ction  and  discnniination  of  disease  by  this  mode  ni.iy 
be  effected  with  a  minuteness  and  precision  that  could  tiot 
possibly  have  been  credited  previous  to  the  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  faoC;  and  modem  scienpo  naa  oUeitai,  waA 
alnost  maturod,  a  new  niode,  an  ufniUmm  i 
afOffttafeBviijyaaton  of  if  jiisdy  tof— i  ii^  <f  i 
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the  toorbid  9t«te«  of  Mwvd  of  tlM  IBifllbAj^ariMlMgans 

•f  th«  bodj. 

Tb  the  philosophical  mind  nothing  Is  mote  interesting 
nd  inttructiTe  than  to  traee  the  liistmy  of  oaeM  diaoovery. 
R  it  eteor  tliat  the  lilea  on  whidi  tbo  modem  Art  of  fcnsotitta- 

twn  is  foiiinletl,  had  occurred  to  Ilippocrati's  njiwanli  of 
two  thousanil  yrru-s  ago.  *  You  will  know  by  tins.'  says 
this  first  rcciirtled  observer  of  disease  as  denoted  by  «.nuiid, 
'that  the  che«t  contain!^  water  and  nut  pm,  if,  on  applying 
tbo  fbr  a  certain  titnu  to  the  ^ide,  you  hear  a  sound  like 
dnt  of  boittog  vinegar.'  Tlw  non-existe&oe  of  diasaetioQ  in 
Ae  tg«  nnd  omilltty  of  nippoemtM  prevented  all  aeearate 
and  extended  observation ;  and  consequently  rcndt-rtd  it 
impoMtiblc  to  follow  out  to  any  sure  aud  useful  result  tiic  idea 
«hich  had  occurred  to  the  most  antiont  writer  on  physic. 
Accurtltngly,  the  su<;gcRtion  of  Hippocrates  seems  to  have 
attracted  no  attention  for  many  centuries,  and  the  mode  of 
ftodytng  diteaae  founded  upon  it,  if  it  hadom  been  eanied 
10  any  extent  in  remote  ages,  had  long  sunk  into  ohlmon. 

About  t!ie  middle  of  the  I7tli  century,  a  distinguished 
philosopher  and  niatiicmatician,  wiio  Wiu»  n«t  of  the  medical 
pf  'Te^swii,  and  who  d  les  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  had  the  penetration  to  see 
that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  sounds  produced  by 
Iho  motiotta  of  the  intcmal  orgaiu  to  discover  toe  natute  of 
Oetr  dinaied  etatet,  mi  1m  even  predJoted  that  artificial 
mcanN  would  some  day  be  employed  to  assist  the  ear  in  the 

tursiiit  of  that  oljject.  '  There  may  bo  a  possibility,"  says 
[ooke.  in  his  ['obthuroous  works,  'of  discovering  the  internal 
motions  and  actions  of  bodies  by  the  sound  thov  make.  Who 
knows  but  that,  as  in  a  watch,  we  may  hear  the  beating  of 
tlic  balance,  and  the  running  of  the  wheels,  and  the  striking 
of  the  hamnwn,  and  the  grattne  of  the  teeth,  and  multitudes 
of  othtT  noises  ;  why  knows,  l  say,  hut  tliat  it  may  bo  [>os- 
sible  tij  discover  the  motions  of  interrk  il  {  of  bodies, 
whether  animal,  vetrelablc,  or  mineral,  by  ti  '  -  uuds 
they  make ;  that  one  may  discover  tbo  works  performed 
in  the  several  offices  and  shops  of  a  roan's  body,  and 
thereby  discover  what  engine  is  out  of  order, — what  works 
are  going  on  at  several  times,  and  lie  still  at  others,  and ' 
the  Itke.  1  ha%-c  this  encouragement  not  to  think  all  these 
things  utterly  anpossibie,  thoujjh  never  mucli  derided  by 
the  fjetierahty  of  men,  and  never  so  seemingly  mad,  foolish, 
and  fantastic ;  that,  as  tho  thinking  them  impossible  can- 
not much  improve  my  knowledge,  so  the  believing  them 
poseiMe  may  perhaps  be  an  occasion  for  taking  notice  of 
sneb  ihinn  as  another  would  pass  by  without  regard  as 
useless.  And  somewhat  more  of  encijurauement  I  have 
also  from  oxjienence,  that  I  have  been  able  to  hear  very 
plainly  the  beating  of  a  man's  heart ;  and  it  is  common  to 
bear  the  motion  of  the  wmd  to  and  fro  lu  tlie  guts  and  other 
small  vessels:  the  stopping  in  the  lungs  is  easily  discovered 
bj  tbo  wheesing.  As  to  the  motion  of  the  parts  one  amongst 
another,  to  dieir  becoming  senuble,  they  require  either 
that  tbeir  motions  be  increased,  or  that  the  organ  be  made 
more  nice  and  powerful  to  sensato  and  distinguish  them  as 
they  are  ;  for  the  <ioinir  of  both  winch  I  think  it  is  not  im- 
pOMible  but  that  in  mttuy  coms  tiivtu  may  bo  help*  fuuud.' 

This  prediction  has  been  realized :  helps  have  been 
foond.  About  a  oentutj  after  this  passage  was  written, 
Leopold  Avenbnigger,  a  German  physician  then  residing 
at  Vienna,  fell  upon  an  artificial  method  of  producing  sounds 
in  vanou.s  regions  of  the  body  (see  PKRCt;ssiON)  by  which 
th«  physician  might  judge  of  the  state  of  the  subjacent  parts. 
This  method,  announced  to  the  world  m  a  small  volume  in 
Latin,  first  published  in  the  year  1761,  attraete<l  lutle  atten 
tkm  Cither  Moong  the  countrymen  of  the  inventor  or  amon^ 
fbfeigD  ttMtions  for  the  space  of  half  a  century.  In  tho  year 
IBM,  the  celebrated  Corvisart  traoilated  into  Freneb  Iho 
irarfc  of  Avenbruggcr,  and  made  hh  method  known  to  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.  From  that  period  the  jiractire  of 
pL-rcustion  has  been  pretty  tf^neral.  and  it  soon  became  at- 
tended, ill  skilful  hands,  with  resulla  tu  BON  piWliie  and 
certain  than  had  been  anticipated. 

The  attention  of  physicians  having  been  thut  distinctly 
Jirected  to  the  method  of  studying  disease  fnmi  sounds 
pcodoeed  in  the  body  whether  naturally  or  artificially,  a 
numV»f  r  of  young  French  physicians,  disciples  of  Corvisart, 
about  the  cuiunu-ticement  of  the  present  century,  took  uj)  the 
hubject  With  fKtraordinary  seal.  Amoni;  the  most  disiin- 
l^aubcd  o!  these  young  ni>;u  were  MM.  Double,  Bayle, 
mtd  Laennec.  Speaking  of  tbe  signs  furnislied  by  respira* 
tian.  and  of  the  sounds  pradioed  by  it  within  the  obesW  M. 


Douhle.  in  his  Work  on  Scnieiology,  published  two  yeati 
before  the  discovery  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  aus 
cultation  as  an  art  and  scicii.c,  says,  'In  order  to  near 
distinctly  the  sounds  within  tho  cheit»  we  must  apply  the  ear 
eloHiriy  to  etety  point  of  ill  its  aspects,  by  which  means  we 
can  d{>tingut9h  not  merely  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  sound, 
but  even  its  precise  site.  I  have  frequently  derived  great 
benefit  from  tiiis  nunle  of  iiivestiiration,  to  which  I  was 
naturally  led  by  the  employment  of  the  Uke  metiwd  in 
exploring  the  pulsation  of  the  heart* 

At  tM  Hn  time  when  this  was  written,  Laennec  and 
SeV^hif  of  htsiellow-pupils,  under  the  i^Manee  of  their  mas 
tcr  Corvisart,  %vliilo  dili^;ently  htudyinj;;  chest- diseases  by 
means  of  percu-sion,  met  oceasionally  with  cases  m  which 
this  method  afforded  thein  litile  or  no  assistance;  and  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  further  aid,  they  ac(  ustomed  themselves 
in  such  cases  to  apply  the  ear  closely  to  the  chest.  Little 
tieal  benefit  resulted  for  some  time :  but  at  length  it 
to  a  AsoovetT  of  inestimabb  advantage ;  a  discovery 
whirh  may  be  said  to  have  enabled  the  physician  to  ^ee  into 
the  chest  almost  with  as  much  clearness  as  if  its  walls  were 
transparent.  The  I'ollowinsr  is  the  accoui.t  of  this  discovery 
in  the  wonk  of  tlie  remarkable  man  who  made  it,  and  whn, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  wjih  a  diligence  scarcely  ever 
exceeded,  developed,  matured,  and  aystematised  tbe  b^hly 
important  practical  results  wittch  it  has  aflbrded. 

■  In  tiie  year  181 C,"  s.iys  I.Aennec  in  his  (Jin  at  work  De 
t  Atuscultation  Mi  dtate  ei  des  Maludiex  deg  P'.umom  et  du 
Cifur,  '  1  was  cjnsulted  by  a  ytmnt:  woman  affi  cted  with  tbe 
general  symptoms  of  diseased  heart,  and  in  whose  case 
peiettieion  and  tho  application  of  the  hand  were  of  Uttlo 
avail,  owing  to  her  bemg  extramely  lusty.  The  immodiato 
application  of  die  ear  being  inadmisubie  tat  obviooa  rea> 
sons,  I  happened  to  recollect  a. simple  and  well  known  fact 
in  acoustic^,  and  fancied  it  mif(ht  be  turned  to  some  use  nn 
the  ])rescnt  occasion.  The  fact  1  nlludo  to  is  tlie  ureal  dis- 
tinctness with  which  we  hear  tho  scratch  of  a  pin  at  one  end 
of  a  piece  of  wood  on  applying  our  ear  to  tbe  other.  Int- 
mediatelv  on  this  suggestion.  I  rolled  a  quire  of  paper  intft 
a  kind  of  cylinder,  and  applied  one  end  of  it  to  my  pelient'e 
chest  and  the  other  to  my  ear,  and  was  not  a  little  sur- 
pn.-^cd  and  pleased  to  find  that  I  could  thereby  y>erceive  the 
action  of  the  heart  in  a  manner  much  more  clear  and  dis- 
tinct tiiun  I  had  ever  been  abl<}  to  do  by  Uie  immediate 
application  of  the  ear.  From  this  moment  I  imagined  that 
means  might  be  found  to  ascertain  the  ohaiMter,  not 
merely  of  the  actiMt  of  the  hsatt.  bm  of  OVoiy  no^  of 
sound  prodused  by  the  motka  of  dl  the  ongus  within  die 

chest.' 

Diligently  applying  himself  to  improve  and  perfect  tho 
rude  instruments  which  he  employed  lu  his  first  trials. 
Laennec  at  length  constructed  that  which  is  now  in  general 
ua^  called  the  8t«tbo«cope  (from  er^^,  brea^^  or  ^</, 
and  mmriw,  caeowMe  or  explore),  by  tbe  sid  of  wUoli  bo 
was  at  onoe  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  should 
be  enabled  to  discover  '  a  set  of  new  signs  of  diseases  of 
tbe  chest,  simple  and  certain,  and  such  as  might  probably 
render  tbe  diagnosis  of  these  diseases  as  positive  and  cir- 
cumstantial as  that  of  many  affections  which  come  within 
the  immediate  reach  of  the  hand  or  the  instrument  of  the 
sturgeon.'  And  this  conviction,  to  a  great  extent,  has  been 
realised,  for  a  new,  clear,  steady,  anil  certain  light  has.  by 
the  aid  of  this  instrument,  been  thrown  on  almost  all  the 
diseases  of  all  the  or^;aiis  contained  in  the  chest. 

The  art  of  distinguishinf^  <iiscase  b)-  Koiuid  cuuipreheuds 
then  two  distinct  methods,  that  of  anscultaiion  and  that  of 
percttttion.  The  study  of  auscultation  may  be  pursued 
aitber  by  the  unassisted  ear,  or  through  tbe  medium  of  in- 
stmnieiita;  the  first  is  eaUed  immediate  orditeet,  the  second 
mediate  aoseultation.  In  like  manner  pereusaion  may  t>o 
performed  either  on  the  natural  surfaro  of  the  body,  or 
through  the  medium  of  sumo  tiolid  or  tense  substance  tlnnly 
applied  to  it.  The  first  w  termed  direct,  the  secoml  mediate, 
percussion.  [See  Pkhcussion.]  Slc  nlso  Double.  iHmeio- 
logie  GencraU ;  Forbes's  Translation  ot  (Jorvisort's /li>sii» 
miggv  }  Laennec,  Da  (AmetUtaiim  Midtate  ;  arts.  *  Ant- 
euliatkm'  in  Cyciopad^a  PntHeid  MeiiMn0,  and  in  tbe 
Dirli<)ti<try  of  Practical  Aft  dicinc,  hy  Dr.  Copland. 

AI;SUN1.\NS  (AU'.SONKS).  an  antient  ])enple  of  the 
Italian  peuinsdKi.  who  appear  to  have  bi  en  a  braiu  b  of  the 
great  Opican  or  Uscau  nation.  Nicbubr  »uows  that  Auso- 
nes  is  tbe  Greek  form  of  tho  native  name  Auruni.  froBi 
whioh  the  i4iootivo  ten  Aunuiieus,  shortened  into  Aurun- 
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pMttiona.  is  not  at  all  uneoinnioii.  ^^The  Awoow,  Aon.  and 

the  Ai;ri:nci,  are  identical.  Suessa  Anrunca,  near  tbeLiris. 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  country  which  they  occupied. 
Cales  (Livy.  viii.  16),  Ausona, Mtnturnis,  and  Vescia  (ix.  -'.')) 
were  Auaonian  ciue».  Livy  (viii.  15,  16)  sec-n*  ti)  speak  of 
the  Aurunci  of  Suessa  and  the  Auvines  of  Calcs  as  two  dif 
forant  Moides  tli«  fitrjun  weta  tba  aDemies,  the  latter  the 
■IliM  «  tha  Sidiriai.  Tht  «xplaoation  mutt  te*  that  the 
Ausonps  of  Cales.  and  the  Aurunci  of  Sueaia,  vera  both 
Ausones  or  Aurunci  (it  is  indifferent  which  term  we  use), 
and  that  one  part  ol  the  nation,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
was  hostile  to  the  Romans,  and  the  other  part  firieDdl^  to 
them.  (See  Niatafar.  i.  ^  SS*  tut^  Sngiiih  trailalatioil ; 
and  Osci.) 

AU8CKNIUS.  DECIMUS  MAGNUS  (for  ao,  and  not 
Drcius,  we  should  certainly  read  bis  nana),  «aa  bom  at 

RurdiRala.  Bourdeaux.  some  time  earty  in  the  fourth  cantury. 

His  father  Julius  Aus.niius  was  a  distinguished  physician, 
eniineiit  also  for  his  ac-quaintunce  with  Grecian  literature. 
The  son  was  broutiht  up  by  liis  maternal  uncle,  who  was  a 
believer  in  judicial  astrology,  and  presaj^ed  great  things 
fton  bis  nephew's  horoscope.  Ausonius  devotml  himself  to 
the  cultivatioii  of  kttara.  When  about  thirty,  he  was 
employed  to  taarh  grammar  in  the  lehoolt  of  Boufdeatut, 
and  soon  after  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric.  He  was 
naturally  attached  lo  that  city;  and  has  celebrated  in  a 
book  of  poemh  (Crmmetnoratio  Prqfessor u  n  I'urdigalen- 
num)  all  those  who  had  taught  in  the  schools  of  Bourdcaux, 
and  those  natives  of  the  place  who  had  filled  professorships 
elaewheia.  In  a.o.  369,  hi*  reputation  cauwd  him  to  be 
salaetad  by  the  Bnperor  Valimtinian  as  tutor  to  his  ton 
Gratian.  This  connection  naturally  led  to  his  promotion  ; 
and  he  was  appointed  Prjptoi  ian  Prefect  of  Italy  a.d.  .177, 
and  of  the  Gauls  in  the  following;  yetir  (for  the  nature 
of  this  cioU  otlice,  see  Gibbon,  ch.  xvii.  middle)  :  and  made 
consul  by  Gratian  in  379. 

It  is  of  littia  oonaequanoe  now,  though  it  has  been  largely 
disputed,  whrther  Ausonius  was  a  Christian  or  heathen : 
if  the  fimner,  some  of  his  writings  do  little  credit  to 
his  profession.  His  poetical  talents  were  highly  esteemed 
dunn^j  his  life  (as  indeed  he  is  amoni:  the  best  writers  of 
that  late  asia) ;  and  the  Eniperor  Thfodosius  wisliL-d  to 
obtain  the  same  return  of  (lattery  from  hitii  wiiich  Augus- 
tus received  from  Horace  and  Virgil.  But  his  style  is 
vicioas  and  ftill  of  conceits,  and  his  subjects  generally  too 
trilling  to  Mtain  any  interest.  He  wrote  fn/rraint.  which 
contain  uioiw  indecency  than  originality ;  Xmh  NvbUium 
Uriiitan,  a  series  of  short  poems  on  etnment  cities ;  IdyUia, 
anion>,'  which  Cupid  Crucifix  ajid  the  Mitxfllg  are  ixtrhxps 
the  l)est ;  Efiinldltr ;  < inharum  Actio,  an  address  of  thank*, 
in  prose,  to  Gratian,  which  contains  manv  of  the  particulars 
of  bis  life.  He  also  wrote  a  poem,  now  lost,  on  the  Roman 
Fasti*  ftom  the  foundation  of  the  city  down  to  the  year  3(6  ; 
and  it  might  saan  flom  the  lines, 

ma»— DSseMtMHieelMstuxijw  a<n«M> 
OMtraKt  AoMHdl  anowa  aduiqiM  Icfni. 

that  he  wii>  ronsiil  in  the  year  366 ;  but  the  Fasti  and  tlie 

general  consent  of  nxxiern  writers  fix  hi^i  consulate  tu  the 

year  379. 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  this  author,  tbeDdpbin,  by 
Father  Suuchay.  \s  reoooinianded  as  tita  beat  The  Vario- 
rum, 1671,  and'  Bipont,  1 7«5,  may  also  be  rsoommended. 

AUSPICES  {Awipicia).  For  a  brief  view  of  the  Roman 
ftU|K'rstit;oii  uiHin  wlucii  the  ceremony  of  the  auspices  was 
founded,  the  reader  is  referred  to  .Vi  ouit.  It  is  there  stated 
that  the  >;reater  part  of  the  Hotiian  iiia)jistniies,  before  they 
eal«red  upon  their  othc-e,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  in- 
aagtnviion,  which  was  suppo&ed  to  confer  upon  them  the 
pvMaetion  of  heaven.  When  the  Roman  empire  had  greatly 
extended  itself,  it  was  no  longer  possible  far  tlus  smaU  body 
of  augurs  on  all  occasions  lo  jK-rforin  their  duties  in  {H-rson  : 
*nd  it  was  tliorefore  conducive  to  the  public  scrMce  tliut 
the  magistrates  themsi-Ues  wh.*  i  ;  !  t  ^  m  m  n  Lnrated 
should  be  supposed  to  have  received  from  that  corviuony 
some  share  in  the  divine  privilege,  llius  thay  loa  were 
able  ta  deduce  the  pleasure  of  Iteaven  from  the  mox'emenu 
of  birds  and  the  other  signs  which  belonged  lo  the  sacred 
scicr.co.  Originullv,  this  power  was  peculiar  to  the  patri- 
cian members,  and  the  privilege  was  employ  cd  as  an  ar^i'- 
Ti.i  1  r  ;  I'xcluding  the  plebeians  from  ilie  hi^jher  ma^is- 
Iractok ;  but  eventuallv,  when  the  plebeians  had  acquired 
m lij^of  adflrisahni  to'tfao  «onau1ala»  pMloiihip,fte^ llisiy 


also  neeessarily  had  the  privilege  of  tbo  BMpMaa  ad 
lo  these  magistracies.   Btill,  to  the  vaiy  last,  tiioaa 

which  in  their  origin  were  purely  of  a  plebeian  character,  as 
the  tribunate,  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  auspices. 
There  were  many  niceties  in  the  law  of  auspices,  which 
were  matters  of  dispute  antun^  the  Romans  theniselvec, 
and  w  ere  referred  from  time  to  tune  to  the  college  of  augurs, 
or  Mmelimes  to  a  single  member  of  that  body.  The  most 
important  distinction  wm  that  which  cxistan  between  tlio 
greater  and  the  less  auipieas:  thus  the  aundoes  of  a  con- 
sul ware  suMtior  lo  tboaa  of  a  pnctor ;  and  consequently 
the  latter.  It  WIS  luled,  eould  not  presida  at  %  ounsular 
election. 

In  an  an:i\  il.i  x  inmander  in-chief  receivd  the  auspices 
with  the  impenum,  and  so  completely  was  any  success  attri- 
buted to  this  privilege,  that  if  any  ]>art  of  his  army  under 
any  inforior  offltmv  >n  any  part  of  the  world,  gained  a  vicloiy, 
that  suecaaa  was  attrihuma  to  the  commander-hi-diief,  who 
perhaps  luipht  have  been  the  whole  time  in  the  neighbour 
IuxkI  of  Rome,  and  he  alone  w  as  entitled  to  the  honours  of 
the  triumph.  In  this  case  the  lic  ii,  ;i  ;iKt  was  suid  lo  fi^ht 
under  the  auspicisa  of  the  commander-in-chief.  As  the 
ceremony  of  tha  anffieea  was  or^nally  employed  to  ^^anc- 
tion  the  commeneemant  of  «very  Important  undariaking, 
whadier  puUie  or  private,  tbo  word  augtharit  *io  taho  the 

at  last  to  ' 


auspices,'  cumc  at  last  to  bear  the  a^ninCBtiMI  oft 
ing  any  matter  of  importance. 

AUSTEI.L.  or  AlJSTLK.  ST.,  a  considerable  market- 
town  in  Ibc  east  division  of  the  hundred  of  Powder,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  on  the  road  from  London,  through  Lost 
withiel.  to  Grampound,  Truro.  Redruth,  and  St.  Ives;  243 
miles  W.8.W.  of  London.  84  from  LostwithM.  and  13  from 
Truro.  It  occupies  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  slopes  gradually  to 
a  small  rivulet  that  waters  a  narrow  vallev .  The  streets  are 
narrow,  and  without  fotit  pavement,  which  the  more  in- 
convenient as  the  town  is  a  coRiiiderahle  thoroughfare.  The 
church  is  a  handsome  fabric,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
with  side  aisles  separated  by  clustered  pillars.  It  has  agood 
tower,  adorned  with  singular  sculpture  :  some  other  parte  of 
the  edifice  are  also  fancifully  ornamented.  Round  the  second 
story  of  the  tower  are  several  rude  statues  in  richly  orna- 
nieitted  niches.  There  are  inanv  fif:ures  on  the  west  side, 
and  four  on  each  of  the  othen..  Those  on  the  west  side  arc 
thus  described,  in  the  MS.  collections  of  M*^sr!i.  I.x.sons  in 
the  British  Museum  *  The  uppermost  niche  has  the  figure 
of  God  the  Father,  with  the  crucifix.  This  niche  is  supporlod 
by  two  angels  holding  a  doth  inclcMing  aomo  littlo  figure 
nraying.  In  the  nein  row  of  niches,  8t.  Gabriel  and  the 
Virgin  pray  with  the  lilv-pot :  in  the  lower  one  our  Saviour 
is  in  the  centre  with  [hi»]  right  band  elevated,  tbe  cross  in 
the  left,  and  [the]  crown  of  thorns  on.  This  niche  is  richly 
ornamented  with  scrolls  of  fohage  on  tbe  side.  On  the  right 
hand  of  this  niche  [is]  a  saint  wiih  a  staff  in  his  right  hand, 
a  cord  in  his  left;  on  the  right  [of  the]  nicba  isabisbop.' 
TIm  fomaining  twelve  tgures,  on  the  other  sides,  are  ni|i- 
posed  to  be  the  apo«tle«.  Over  the  south  porch  is  an  in- 
scnplion  in  stone  relief,  of  the  tneaninj;  of  uhich  the  best- 
informed  anti({uaries  seem  in  doubt.  \'arious  shields  of 
ornaiuents  are  cnrvcd  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  and  on 
the  scats  :  and  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  shovel, 
hammer,  &c.,  it  would  seem  that  the  miners  were  the  chief 
contfib.*Jors  to  the  building.  The  font  b  a  vury  ancient  on«* 
coveted  with  curious  sculpture  of  grotesque  animals.  The 
archdeacsn  of  Winchester,  Philip  Comwalhs,  gave  an  on- 

dowir.ent  for  a  ch.riilrv  chapel  in  the  churchyard  Of  8t. 
Anstell.  and  tiiere  w  as  once  a  sanctuary  here. 

St.  Au'tp'il  was  descrilxsl  by  l.<>lan<l,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  as  a  poor  villi^.  It  has  risen  to  fminenre  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  cmt  tin  mine  of  Piolgooth  (which  is  partly  in 
this  parish,  ana  was  a»  one  timoeataamedthoricbMt  mine 
ever  worked  in  Pn  and),  and  other  oonsidmble  min«s.  1 1 
still  owes  its  prir  i  rnportance  lo  the  tin  nlille^.  the  cop- 
per mine  of  Crvni.is,  .md  the  porcelain-clay  works  in  or  iio.ir 
the  parish.  The  pilchanl  fishcr\  is  earned  on  to  a  cohskIc-. 
able  extent  (fur  the  pun^h  extends  to  ttie  coast,  though  the 
town  itself  is  a  little  inland),  and  there  have  been  barbouik 
formed  atCbarlestow**  andPontewan  for  the  convenioiieo  of 
importing  coals  firm  Wales,  and  of  exporting  tbo  orea  or 
porceUin  clay  of  the  dikirict.  A  railroad  «-uniiecti>  the  tovm 
with  the  barbou:  ^f  Pontewan.  There  are.  at  tlw  we;>t  ciid  nl 
the  town,  tliree  hiowing-bouses (for  sonic  \ears  the  only  ones 

in  tbe  county)  for  smelting  ore.  Tbe  oro  smelted  in  tli«»« 
ia  ibr  sons  mmoMi  wofaraUa  t»  what  ia  imattetl  ta 
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A*  oooMBOR  way.  Capper  on  it  fdd  to  have  been  imalted 

*l  Si.  Austell  before  any  other  plarF-  in  Cnrnwall.  Tlierc  i* 
A  d'jck  and  shuiwh^lit's  yard  at  Charii  btoik'n,  and  the  inanu- 
lacts  r.-  n!  f-  jarse  W(x;Iiens  was  carried  on  in  St.  .-Viistoil  sonic 
)ear«  siinrc,  but  ub«'lher  it  it  continued,  we  have  nu 
information.  Therti  is  at  Pentewan  a  famous  stone  quarry , 
from  wbieh  atone  baa  been  got  Ibr  building  many  cbuiebea 
and  gvuHemen'a  aeata  in  flw  emmty. 

Tbere  is  a  considerable  weekly  market  on  Friday  for  corn 
and  other  articles.  It  ia  hild  under  a  rharter  mranted  by 
Queen  EU/.ibelh,  who  directed  that  tin'  ill:  should  be  a[)plied 
to  the  rehcf  and  maintenance  ot  xXw  p<ior.  Thert!  are  two 
bin,  one  on  the  Thursday  in  Whitsun-week,  and  the  other 
en  the  30th  November.  It  is  said  there  was  onoe  another 
4ir,  Tii^  on  P«lm  Sunday.  The  circumstance  of  the  B  lack- 
more  Court  (the  moat  considerable  of  the  Stannary  Courts) 
iieing  held  here  has  rontribute<l  to  the  prosperity  of  the 

The  parish  includes  several  Tillages  ,  ot  \Uiirh  the  prin- 
cipal are,  Car^-ath,  Corbcan,  Pentuan  or  Pcntewan,  I'orlii- 

Kn,  Rertcor  la,  Treeon  Tresrorick,  Tren  arren.  Tret  he  r^y, 
varrick,  and  Ch;irli,-iown.  formerly-  Porthmeai'.  The 
number  of  houaea  in  the  whole  parialk,  in  was  I62S 
(including  15  building  and  To  uninhnbited),  and  of  inbe> 
biianta  8758.  The  increase  of  population  which  has  taken 
place  i»  very  considerable.  The  number  of  inhabitants  itas 
more  than  doubled  within  tlie  last  twenty  ycara.  This  is 
ascribcfl  to  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  mines. 

The  h\  nig  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  tba  Cfoam.  It  ia  in 
the  nvai  deanmjr  of  Pewder.  the  aiebd«««oOfy  «rCom«all» 
and  the  dioene  of  Exeter.  Then  an  aenral  disaenting 
places  of  TTorship  ;  also  an  alms-hous<?  built  in  IRO^^,  but  not 
endowed.  There  was  unciently  a  free  chapel  at  Meiiacuddle, 
in  tiic  parish  :*  also  a  chapel  of  St.  MaiJ  Wt  MlUiaae,  and 
another  at  Trevcrbin  Ctiurienay. 

The  town  of  St  Austell,  in  which  part  of  the  parliamentary 
army,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  had  been  quartered  during 
the  gftat  eivilmr.tvas  taken  by  Cbarleal.  in  the  jrear  1644, 
a  little  before  the  capitulation  of  that  army. 

The  old  town  of  St.  Austell  was  a  little  distance  to  the  cast 
of  the  present.  Its  site  is  still  marked  by  a  fewrotia^o. 
(Lysons's  Magna  Britanma ;  Beauiies  of  EnfiUmd  and 
Wal».) 

AUSTERUTZ  (also  called  Slawkow)  is  the  ehief  town 
of  the  principalily  of  Kaunitz-Rittherg,  in  the  eircte  of 
Briinn,  in  Moravia,  and  about  nine  miles  Mwtof  die  town  of 
Brunn  ;  it  lies  on  the  Littawa,  and  with  its  atiburb  contains 
about  3U0  houses,  and  2'20U  inhabitants.  A  handsome 
palac<-,  to  which  tlelightfiil  f;munds  are  attached,  form^  its 
principal  eml>ellishroent.  This  place  owes  its  celebrity  to 
tbe  '  Battle  of  the  three  £mperor»,  which  was  fou}iht  in  its 
Tidnity  on  the  tnd  of  December,  lbU6.  In  1hU3.  England 
lenewed  the  contest  with  France,  and  the  fliat  great  blow 
slmck  by  Napoleon  having  stripped  the  Sngli^  sovereign 
of  his  Hanoverian  dominimis,  Pitt  succeeded  in  forming  a 
coalittoii.  to  which  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  became 
parties  in  1803.  Napileiin  lost  no  time  in  lapiuly  j.ouring 
ni»  trnops  into  the  heart  »f  Gt^rniaiiy,  where  lie  cut  olf  the 
retreat  of  -24.000  Au^ttrians,  under  Field-marshal  Mack, 
»biit  them  up  in  Ulm,  and  foreed  tbem  to  aumnder  on  the 
17lb  of  October.  On  the  1  lib  of  the  following  month 
y'i|)<>lenn  cnlerefl  Vienna  ;  and  the  Emperor  Francis,  h;u  inc 
rrriio\  ed  the  .Vustnan  head-quartern  to  Olmiilz,  in  Mora\i.i. 
«:is  th<-rc  jdined  by  two  dimions  of  tlu  Russian  arniv. 
ander  Buxhiivden  and  Kutusolf.  The  arrival  ol  the  Km- 
peror  Alexander  on  the  24th  was  the  signal  t'>r  thu  move- 
laent  of  tbe  allied  f«»oes  upon  Briinn,  w^ri  the  view  of 
eAting  battle  to  Napoleon,  who  had  ehoaen  that  town  for 
the  temporary  centre  of  his  operation.*!.  Napoleon  gained  n 
fwmplete  victory  at  Austerlitz.  The  first  result  of  the  battle 
Ris  an  arTnisiice.  the  terms  ot  which  wert  di:-tated  liv 
Napoleon  un  the  iith  ot  Uvcemher ;  the  aetiontl  Wtt>i  llits 
tieat>  made  at  Presaiburg,  on  the  26th  of  the  same  niunth. 
between  Berthier  and  Prince  IJchtenstein.  the  French  und 
Austnaa  pienipoientianc!^.  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
Aaatria  should  alNuadon  the  Venetian  territories  in  fhvonr 
of  the  kingdom  of  ftalf ,  and  rononnee  her  poasetaiona  in 
tbe  Tyrol  and  S^Mibia ;  the  latter  bcin^r  desiifucd  by  the 
conqueror  for  distribution  between  the  Wiirtemberg,  Ba- 
\3rifc;:,  :ui  l  Baden  s.nereiijns,  as  a  reward  for  their  lo- 
^nratioQ.   This  campaign  coat  tbe  Austrian  crown  iieuriy 

•Tlws  M  aa  vHinl  OatUe  baiUtog  «r«t  flw sM  tU^A  wdl  at  MtM. 


1 24,000  aquan  milaa  of  territory.  s,7M.<NM  aubjecta.  and  ac 

income  of  1,300,000/.  sterling,  independoBllyof  aatm  tsm 

porarv  sacrifloes.    [Sec  Bo.napahtk.] 
AUSTIN.  ST.    [See  AuotrsTiNK.] 
!     AUSTRALASIA.    [See  Au.stk^lia.] 

AUSTRA'LIA  is  the  name  recenth  ndupted  to  designate 
all  tlie  countries  which  aio  considereo  aa  forming  the  Alth 
great  diviafain  of  the  globe.  Up  to  the  miAdle  of  the  last 
century,  and  still  later,  theoretical  srcottraphers,  from  the 
fanciful  idea  of  the  nccewity  of  an  equilibrium  in  the  ><\\u\ 
parts  of  the  surfac;;  ot  the  utobe,  ima^riiied  that  a  vast  con- 
tinent surruundtid  the  Antarctic  Pole,  and  this  imaginary 
continent  was  called  by  them  Terra  AtUMig.  When  the 
errors  of  these  speculative  geographers  vera  eomcted  by 
the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook*  all  the  itlanu 
l>ing  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  those  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
bad  already  reccivwl  peculiar  proper  names.  It  did  not 
seem  ci.inenieiil  So  the  ge<^raphers  of  tiiai  peruxl  to  add 
these  islamU  eilht  r  to  Asia  or  to  Auieru« ;  and  they 
'  wished  theiet'uiv  to  de\  i>c  a  name  which  should  comprehend 
ail  ul  them,  and  at  the  same  time  express  their  position  oB 
the  globe.  The  EngUlh  adopted  Austraia*ia.  the  Fiench 
Ootamea,  and  the  Gemana  changed  tbe  Tem  Australia 
into  AuttrtUia,  which  name  at  preient  aeems  to  have  ob- 
tained the  asrciuienry. 

The  islands  coinjosiin;  Australia  are  situated,  as  we  have 
alrciidy  ob>c'rve<l,  partly  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  partly  in 
thu  wide  Pacific  Ocean  lietween  Asia  and  America.  From 
America  they  an  divided  1^  a  wide  and  open  ira,  but 
tbem  ia  no  natural  boundary  which  senamiea  them  from 
tbe  islands  belonging  to  Asia.  When  the  Foitugnese  and 
the  SpaniardK,  in  the  l^esinnin^j  of  the  sixteenth  centurv, 
Iwgan  to  lie  acquainted  with  the  islands  of  India,  they  only 
visited  those  which  offered  some  i;i>  i  uiiir  udvanta^jes,  and 
made  settlements  in  such  as  were  calculated  to  reward  tbe 
expense  and  toil  of  a  conquest.  Those  islands  whidl  did 
not  offer  any  such  ad«-antogea.  and  vbieb  were  conse- 
quently neglected  by  Ihem,  wen  not  eonaidered  by  their 
geographers  and  historians  as  belonging  to  Asia.  Such 
islands,  acconlmRly.  remained  excluded  from  the  divisions 
of  the  L'iolK-  at  that  time  cMstini:.  nii'l  the)  form  ])arts 
of  Au>tr.ilia.  Ill  this  way,  Japan,  FurniD-a.  the  I'hilippines, 
the  M'  luccas,  and  that  lung  chain  ot  islands  uhich  in  the 
east  begins  with  TimorUut,  and  on  the  west  ienninaSai 
with  Java,  are  considered  to  belong  to  Asia;  while  the 
nuroenms  islands  lying  between  Ibe  Moluccas  nnd  Nov 
Ghiinea.  and  at  a  short  distance  ftom  the  fomn  r.  are  m- 
cluih-cl  ill  Aiistnilia. 

Austr.ilui.  then,  consists  of  one  very  larsre  island,  formerly 
called  New  Ilulkuiil.  an<l  now  the  continent  of  Australia,  or 
hrielly  Australia,  lying  between  115"  and  153'  E.long.  and 
10^  30'  and  39'  S.  lat.,  and  of  an  indefinito  number  of 
smaller  islanda  Ijing  to  the  8.B.,  E.  and  N.E.  of  this 
continent,  between  130*  R.  and  109°  W.  long.,  and  between 
.30"  N.  and  50' S.  lat. 

The  continent  of  Australia  extends,  in  it*  grcatesit  length 
between  Sharks  Bay  on  the  wi  st  coast  and  (  upe  Saiidv  on 
the  eastern,  2400  miles;  and  from  north  to  south  between 
Ciipe  York  on  Torres  Stnita  to  Cape  Otwa^  on  Bass  Stnila, 
about  1 700  miles.  Ito  average  breadth  may  be  nearly  I4M 
milea.  Timor  and  Timorlaut  an  the  neamt  of  the  Asiatic 
islands,  the  former  being  about  inn  miles  distant  from 
('ape  Talbot,  and  the  latter  equallv  <li.stant  from  Coburfr 
Peninsula:  but  the  continent  apjiri'iichcs  nearer  to  New 
Uuinea,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  Tor/es  ijtraits,  not 
quite  90  miles  wide  at  Cape  York.  Australia  is  divided 
from  \'an  Diemen's  I^nd  by  Base  Straits,  which  extend 
from  N.  to  S.  about  140  mika  at  a  mean. 

The  other  islands  bclonifing  to  Australia  lie  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  either  in  groups  or  scattered  singly  over  the  wide 
sea.  l  iu  y  may  ite  divided  intothoie  to  the  north  and  thoan 

lu  the  south  ot  the  equator. 

To  the  north  of  the  equator,  between  140  and  ISf"  K. 
bug.,  arc  three  (groups,  the  Bonin  Sima  Islands,  the  Ma- 
riaiie4  or  Ladnnies,  and  the  Canlinas ;  the  latter  nztend  to 
IG-'i"  B.  long.  Nearly  eontiguaus  to  tlie  Carulioas,  between 
IfiS'and  l(iO'E.long.,anI.rf>rd  Mulgrnve  s  Islands,  forming 
difierent  groups,  or  rather  chains,  as  I^ilir  k,  Radack,  and 
Marshall  Islands.  Gilbert  s  Archipel.i<:n.  siiuuted  uni  botli 
M  1'-^  ot  the  equator,  is  likew  ise  considered  as  b«rlon};ing  to 
Lord  Mul^rave  s  Inlands.  The  group  of  tbe  Sand^ficb 
Islands  lies  at  a  great  distance,  between  IM^  and  160*  W 
long,  and  ir  and  iT  N.  laU  Tbe  inhabttaata  «r  all  thaaa 
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islands  belong  to  the  Malay  neb,  except  the  Boain  Sima 
islands,  on  vhich  tilt  Jcpanete  have  settled. 

South  of  the  equator,  and  b«tireen  it  and  the  eontineotor 
AtuttmHa,  is  tlie  1  ir^c  island  of  Vaw  Gminea,  i^hieh  ex- 
tends in  the  direction  of  W.N.W.  and  K.8.E.  ovor  scvcii- 
t«cn  degreen  of  longitude.  East  of  it  lie  the  Adminilty 
Grotlp  and  the  ishiiuU  of  New  Britain,  Now  Irelanrl,  New 
Hanover,  and  the  Luisiade  Archipelago,  which  are  fi)l- 
lowed  by  the  extensive  Solomon'*  Archipelago.  All  these 
islaoda  lie  between  the  equator  and  l<r  S.  hit.,  and  are 
inhaUlad  by  natioiift  belonging  to  the  Anstnd  Negroes  or 
Papuas. 

Between  10'  8.  lat.  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  lie  tliu 
follnwing  islands  and  groups: — New  Caledonia;  the  New 
Htbri(le:«:  the  Feejee  Islands ;  the  Santa  Cruz  Archioe- 
lago :  the  Frit-inlly  Islands;  the  Na^*igator■s  Islanas; 
Cook's  Islands;  9ocieQr  latands;  and  the  Dangerous 
Archipelago.  North  or  tlie  tatter  group  are  the  MendaiU 
or  Marquesas  I'slnnfis,  lyint;  between  y  and  10"  S.  Int. 

At  a  great  <li>-t:incc  from  these  groups  ure  situated  Easter 
IMand  and  New  Ze;ilanrl ;  tlie  former  li(  >  in  ■27°  S.  lat.  ami 
109''  W.  long.,  iukI  tlu'  hitler,  consisting  of  three  islandi». 
between  34°  and  ]    S.  kt  ^nd  1 66°  and  1 78°  E.  lon^. 

Ths  i«Uiid»oaUed  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  lies 
south  of  the  eoDtinent.  between  41'  and  43*  S.  Int  and  I4S* 
and  147°  E.  long.  Further  particulars  of  tlMM  istinds  are 
found  under  their  respective  heads. 

1.  Discovery  of  AustnUi a.  It  Imjipened  that  tl\e  Por- 
tuguese navigators  arrived  at  the  Moluccas,  and  thut  Fer- 
nando de  Magalhaens,  after  opening  an  entrance  to  the 
Padfie  Ocean,  by  the  discovery  of  the  strait  which  is 
nnined  after  him,  M^ed  round  the  world,  and  discorered  the 
Philippines  nearly  ahout  the  same  time.  The  Portuffuese 
finding  full  uceupatum  in  the  islands  near  India,  did 
not  extend  their  navigation  farther  to  tho  east  or  soutli, 
except  that  they  probably  discovered  the  island  of  Now 
Guinea  or  Papua.  But  the  Sp.iaiards  having  conquered 
Mexioo  and  settled  on  the  PkiUppinc  and  Molucca  Islands, 
soon  established  a  eommene  between  Acapulco  and  Ibnilla. 
Their  vessels  annually  traversed  the  Pac  ific  Ocean,  but  as 
ihuy  always  followed  the  same  track,  they  made  at  first 
no  discoveries  in  these  seas  cxeept  the  Marianas  and  C'aro- 
inoa,  which  lay  in  the  route  of  their  vesisels.  Don  Juige 
de  Mene^es,  in  1526,  accidentally  fell  in  with  the  north  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  or  Puma,  in  orooeeding  from  Malacca  to  the 
Moluocas.  Alvato  oe  MenaaSa,  in  1567.  discovered  Sdo- 
men's  Archipelago.  Toward.s  the  ond  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (1595-1596).  he  was  sent  by  the  Spanish  government 
on  a  \oya<;e  of  discover)',  in  whicli  lie  found  the  group  of 
tho  MendaiiA  Islands  and  those  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  .seventeenth  century,  Pedro  Fernandes 
do  Quir(»  and  Luis  Vaez  de  Torres  undertook  another 
voyage  of  diaoovery  (]60$-1607).  and  while  they  remained 
together  they  discovered  tho  Terra  del  Espiritu  Santo,  which, 
when  re-discovered  by  Cook,  was  found  to  consist  of  many 
islands,  and  was  called  by  hini  the  New  Hebrides.  Torres 
being  separated  from  (jutro^,  &aiU-d  alunu;  the  southern 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  passed  tbrouch  the  straits  which 
separate  that  island  from  the  continent  of  Australia,  aud 
wnteb  at  present  bear  Us  name.  He  ^aw  t^  coast  of 
Australia,  at  its  most  northern  point.  Cape  York,  only  a 
hvf  months  after  it  had  been  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  but 
he  \tws  uiii  asvare  of  its  beins?  part  of  a  vast  continent,  and 
thought  it  wiu,  sume  t.slantU  of  small  extent.  After  this 
voyage  the  S|)anish  nation  fell  into  such  a  state  of  inactivity 
that  they  thought  no  more  of  discoveries. 

Not  long  befura  the  voyage  of  Quiros  and  Torres,  the 
Hollanders  had  sucocasfully  bernn  to  assail  the  Portuguese 
on  the  continent  and  islands  of  India,  and  to  establish  an 
acti\t3  commerce  with  these  <:ountries.  Bemg  ea<jer  to  ex- 
tend their  cuiiquests  and  commerce,  tbey  ^ent,  m  1GU3,  m  j 
vacht,  called  Duyfen,  from  Bantam,  to  explore  the  coast  of 
S'ew  Guinea  ;  on  its  return  from  the  expedition,  this  vessel 
fell  in  with  the  coast  of  CuntioMttsl  Australia,  to  the  soutli 
of  Endeoivour'*  Stinil,  on  tbe  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  This  happened  in  March.  1606,  only  a  few 
months  l>efore  the  arrival  of  Torrts  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Dutch  did  not  at  first  purauu  their  voyages  of  discovery, 
though  the  grer.iest  portion  of  the  coasts  of  the  continent 
was  shortly  aner\vards  tlrst  accidentally  seen  by  their  vessels 
carrying  on  the  cuninicrco  between  liuropo  and  Batavia. 
In  !•!•»  Tlieodonc  Hertoge  fell  in  with  a  part  of  the  western 
of  lat.  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and 


called  it  Endrachfs  Land  (Country  of  ColiCord  X  from  the 
name  of  the  ship  by  which  the  discovery  was  made.  AftcT 
this  time,  diaeoveries  «c  thMe  coasts  ftdfanred  ebaely  on 
one  another.  In  :«t8.  tirt  fsoast  fWym  about  tf'fo  15"  8. 

ht.,  wai!  discovered  by  Zcachcn,  who  seems  to  have  coasted 
this  quarter  of  the  island  from  the  entrance  of  the  Gulfol 
Carpentaria  to  t'apc  Talbot,  and  to  have  callcil  the  eastern 

Srt  of  bis  discoveries  Arnhem's  Land,  and  the  Western  Van 
emeh's  Land.  Th6  fbllowing  year.  Von  Edels  fbll  in 
with  tiae  western  eoontiy  about  the  .10°  S.  lat.,  and  it  re> 
Alted  his  name.  In  i99i.  the  soothem  extremity  of  the 
i-!and  was  discovorfd,  and  named  I.cetiwin  Land  (Lioness 
Lund),  from  tho  name  of  the  ship  by  which  the  discovery  was 
made ;  and,  five  years.  allerWartls.  PetCf  Van  NuvtS  sailed 
along  the  s  uitliei  n  coast,  which  extends  firom  Cape  Lwiiwin 
nearly  to  Spencer  s  Gulf.  In  1628,  the  DnJch  disco\  eries 
on  the  continent  of  AostiaUa  ifm  comjrleted  by  the  dis- 
covery of  D«  "Witt's  Land  and  of  (Sarventaria;  the  Unt 

named  after  (he  CornTnodnrc  de  Witt,  who  ciimm.inded  tlie 
s'lnadroii ;  and  tho  iBttcund,  alter  iho  jicneral  I'clcr  Car- 
penter, who  explorcil  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  With  tolerable 
accuracy.  Thus  the  Dutch  navigators  disco<Trcd  somrwhat 
more  than  half  tha  eoaatof  the  continent  of  Australia. 

The  regular  voyagaa  of  discovery  undertaken  by  tlie 
Dttteb  were  not  less  snftesidbi.  Shonten  and  Le  Maire 
(IF)]  5  -  \n\7)  discovered  the  straits  of  Lc  Maire,  between 
Terra  del  Fne;ro  and  Stalen  Land,  and  entcrcfl  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  Cape  Horn,  In  this  ocean,  however,  they  fell 
in  only  with  some  small  i»lands  belonging  to  the  Dungerous 
Archipelago,  and  with  the  eastern  pan  of  New  Ireland. 
Abel  Jansen  Tasman  (in  1642)  discovered  Van  Dieroen's 
Idand,  wbieb.  up  to  the  closeof  the  last  century,  was  tfiought 
to  be  a  part  of  the  orntincnt  of  New  Holland;  and  after- 
wards New  Zealand,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  the 
■rroup  of  the  Frieiully  Islands.  The  last  of  tho  Dutch 
navigators  who  distinguished  himself  by  discoveries  in  these 
seas,  was  Jacob  Roggewein,  who,  in  1721  and  1722,  dis- 
covered some  islands  of  the  Oaugerous  Aichipeia^,  and  a 
part  of  New  Britain. 

The  Engli-sh  entered  much  later  on  the  career  of  discovery, 
and  were  not  at  first  successful.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
beventeenth  century,  Danipier  explrned  some  part.s  of  tho 
c  .iukls  of  the  continent,  and  surveyed  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland,  which  had  previously  been  discovered  by  the  Dutch  ; 
but  he  did  not  add  to  thn  number  of  diseoterios.  After  tfa« 
middle  of  the  eifbteenth  century,  the  dncoveries  of  the 
English  were  of  ^reat  importance.  Captains  Waliis  and 
Carteret  ( 1 7Ci  1"GG;  discovere<l  the  Society  Islands,  New 
Ireland,  New  Britain,  and  New  Hanover,  and  some  othei 
islands  of  less  extent.  They  were  closely  followed  by 
C^Atain  Cook,  who,  in  his  three  voyages,  besides  exploring 
and  Bunmriognlargn  number  of  the  islands  formatly  kuowo, 
discovered  die  eastam  coast  of  Australia,  ftom  Cape  Howe 
to  Cape  York,  which  was  called  hy  him  New  South  AVales, 
with  New  C'ale<loiiiu,  the  Sandwich  I»land,s,  ami  many 
.smaller  islands.  After  his  voyages,  many  other  Kniihsh- 
meii  explored  Iheao  t^eas  i-uccessfully.  Lord  Mulk:iave'»t 
Islands  were  discovered  in  1787,  and  the  Fecjee  Isl  indb  ir; 
1 789  by  Bligh.  After  the  estaUishntent  of  the  Eujgliab 
colony  in  New  South  Wales,  ibose  coaats  of  the  continent 
which  till  then  had  not  Iwen  visited  by  Euaopeans  were 
explored.  Bass  and  Fhiulers  oiscoverod,  in  K9s,  the  straii 
wlucli  separates  Van  Diemen's  Island  from  the  r  iiu;  -'iit  ; 
and  the  adjacent  coast  of  the  oontinent  was  called  B»»» 
Land.  In  1800,  Grant  discovered  lha  coast  to  the  west  of 
Bass  Land  up  to  Cape  Northumberland :  tliia  portion  of  the 
continent  bean  the  name  of  Grant's  Land.  rHnden,  after 
having  surveyed  Nuyt's  Land,  discovered,  in  1805,  a  Iarg« 
extent  of  coast  to  the  east  of  it.  which  after  him  is  calle«l 
Fliivlers'  Land.  Thus,  i.early  all  the  remaining  ]  an  uftlu- 
coasts  of  coattaeiital  Australia,  unseen  by  the  Dutch,  wurt* 
disco\-ered  by  the  Enghsh  in  less  than  fifty  years :  only  a 
small  portion  between  Flinders'  Land  and  Grant'a  LmxI 
remained  undiseoveicd,  and  was  aftenraida  explored  hf  th* 
French. 

The  French  government,  in  the  'last  century,  undertook 
several  voyages  of  discovery,  but  v  itli  no  great  sucee**. 
The  most  fortunate  was  that  of  BonguitiviUe  (l7uH — ^7(J>, 
who,  besides  visiting  some  other  groups  already  previously 
known,  discovered  tl>o  Navigators'  Islands  and  the  Luiiiade 
Archipelago.  In  the  present  century,  under  Napoleon 
Captain  Baudin  succeeded  in  disoovehng  and  explonnic,  ii 
1805,  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  continent  whid 
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lies  bctW|i^  9)indcr»'  Land  and  Grant**  Luii,  and  gave 
it  thfi  Mine  «r  Nfpolmii'a  Lwd ;  but  on  our  di«tt»  It  i« 
flonmioiily  ca]l«d  Baudln's  Land. 

A>  sj  sliort  a  timt-  li;is  elnpsed  since  the  romplefe  dis- 
ewery  ui"  the-  coasts  of  CuiiUncntal  Auslraliii,  it  cannot  be 
a  maf.er  of  Mirpi  iso  that  we  are  so  Unit-  lu-quainlt'd  with 
tbe  interior.  Alter  the  &stablishnient  of  tho  Eugli«h  colony 
at  Port  Jackson,  in  1788,  tbe  MttlMS  began  to  penetnito 
mto  the  intenor}  but  tbeir  pjogitM  im  aoon  stopped  by 
that  nountaiD^nuigB  wbieb  runs  along  tbe  eout  A  New 
South  Wales,  at  no  great  distanc*;  frojn  the  ocean.  For 
tuj.ny  years  their  attempts  to  crusb  lham  mountains  were 
baffled ;  not  so  much  by  their  height,  which  is  inconsider- 
able, as  by  the  steep  rucks  which  form  the  highest  sumroitss, 
and  because  they  probably  had  never  been  passed  by  the 
Mliveib  At  la»t  an  attempt  made  in  1813  suooeeded; 
and  daring  tiie  last  twenty  yean  the  progrese  of  discovery 

ill  the  interior  h.is  been  si:-rprjsingly  ra|ii<l.  Nearly  ono- 
cifthth  oJ  tlui  ciinliiifiit,  which  is  thou^lit  to  be  not  much 
iiirerior  to  all  Kuroixi  in  area,  has  Ijctn  so  f  ir  explored  that 
a  pKtly  accurate  idea  ipav  be  formed  of  its  soil  and  capa- 
biUtiee.  We  owe  tbia  to  the  attention  which  the  governors 
of  the  colony  have  cotnmontar  paid  to  thia  olgeet,  and  to  tho 
enterprising  activity  of  ft  WW  geotbttten;  amoog  whom, 
Mr.  Oxicy,  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  Captain  StuiC,  have  been 
the  most  successfti). 

H.  Cij<xvf  mrv'-yrd. — ^Most  of  the  coast*  of  Continental 
Austraha  hav«  be«n  surveyed.  Captain  Cook  surveyed 
Kew  S'luih  Wales,  from  Cape  Hom  (38^  8.  let.)  to  Capo 
Vork       30'  S.  lat.). 

The  Guir  of  Caipentaria  was  surveyed  by  General  Car* 
penter  at  the  time  m  its  discover)',  but  was  explored  with 
greater  accuracy  and  laid  down  by  Captain  Flinders. 

Th.j  coast  oi  Arr.ltera  s.  Van  Dieineii  s  I^and,  and  of  a 
ari^e  piirtiuii  of  De  Wilt  s  Laud,  wa^  surveyed  by  Captain 
Kine.   But  that  portion  of  the  coast  of  Dc  Witt's  Land 
whiek  extends  frotn  Cajpu  Villaret  to  Depuch  Islands  has 
not  been  aurmed,  and  n  nrarly  unknown. 

Tbe  coast  between  Depuch  Islands  and  Novtb-West 
Cme  wee  surveyed  by  Captain  Phili|>  P.  King. 
Shark'n  Bay  was  surveved  by  Dainjiier. 
Tbe  eomt  suuth  of  that  Bay  to  Cape  Leeuwin  was  surveyed 
lately,  at  the  time  when  the  aetUeineiit  on  Swan  River  was 
formed  (1825). 
The  southern  ooaat  of  Australia,  from  Cape  Leeowin  to 


BneooBler  Bey,  wna  aunwyed  by  Captain  Flinders. 

The  ooute  of  Bandin'e  Land  were  surveyed  bv  its  disco- 
r?r>-r :  and  those  of  Gfant'aliwd  and  Baaa  l4iMl»  by  Grant 


and  Kliiiilcrs. 

Some  of  the  inlands  belonginfi  to  Australia  ha\e  been 
sur%'cyed  with  rrreat  aei  uracy  by  Eiif^lish  navigators;  those 
especially  which  weru  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  as  Now 
Zealand,  tbe  Society  Islands,  the  FHendly  Idands,  and  the 
Sandwich  Tstands.  Otboi,  as  Solomofi'a  Arebipclago,  the 
iflanr]<i  >>f  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  largo  island  of  New  Ow^ea, 
not  had  this  minute  examination. 

III.  Pfi!j»t'al  nioirraphij.  Until  very  lately  an  idea  prc- 
Tsuied  that  the  continent  of  Australia  rose  on  all  sides  to  a 
coflsiderablo  elevation  at  no  neat  distance  fVom  the. coast, 
end  that  tbe  tnterior  was  an  immenaa  basin*  wbern  an  ex- 
tensive Uke  received  all  the  water  flo«fn|^  down  ftora  the 
rievated  ridges  surroundir'j  it  cm  all  p<)int8  of  the  enm- 
p«».  This  was  inferred  from  the  navigators,  w  ho  surveyed 
the  coast  with  aci  iiracy,  not  having  been  able  to  discover 
the  outlet  of  any  great  river;  and  it  received  great  sup- 
port fnm  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Oxley,  that  the  two  greatest 
rivers  of  tbe  tnterior,  tbe  Hecquaiie  and  tbe  LachUn,  tep* 
miaatad  in  awampy  manbes.  But  this  genefaliaation  was 
mad.'  t<K»  hastily.  It  is  not  proved  that  tne  land  generally 
attains  a  considerable  height  at  no  great  distonco  nroai  the  j 
chores,  t'apt,  Fluiders,  in  surveying  the  southern  coast  be-  I 
tween  Cap«  Lceuwiii  and  Cape  Wiles,  to  the  west  of  Spencer* s 
Gulf,  on  an  extent  of  coast  of  nearl;'  twenty-five  degrees  of 
long,  observed  only  very  few  amiannces  which  deserved  to 
be  called  bills^  and  naarly  ell  of  them  were  eompoaed  of  sand. 
Scarcely  in  any  part  was  a  high  country  visible  behind  the 
low  coast.  The  country  about  Spencer's  Gulf  up  to  Bass 
Btrait  and  Cape  WMson  is  more  hilly  ;  but  even  nero  large 
trarif  of  the  coasit  are  low  and  no  mountains  are  visible. 
Aki:.g  the  roast  of  New  South  Wales,  from  Cape  Wils"" 
to  c4>e  York,  tbe  monittains  appear  at  no  great  distance 
ftgaa  the  shora,  irbieb  in  many  parts  is  low,  and  in  eAers 
Ndcy  •a4  ttmfirtaia«aah  Bat  on  the  northem 


mfny  exteasiye  traeta  of  bnr  abon  are  found,  as  on  tbe 
eaatent  and  sonthem  parts  of  Carpenter's  Qal^  on  Vaa 
DiemeQ's  Oulf.  where  the  alligator  riven  discharge  their 

water,  and  tow.u'ls  Norlli  We-.l  V-A\n^.  Th^t  portion  of  the 
coast  whicli  has  nut  heeu  surv  ey  ed  m:vy  aUn  be  a  Ion-  lind. 
Tlje  wr-tern  shores,  however,  ar>'  la  nuui)  jdai  es  hitih  and 
precipitous,  especially  \o  the  south  of  Dirk  ilartu^  s  Island; 
and  oven  where  they  are  low,  a  ran^e  of  mountains  appean 
at  no  great  distunce  firom  the  sea.  From  tbese  abort  netieea 
on  the  character  of  the  coests,  it  ia  evident  Aat  all  the 
waterciiiir>ics  formed  in  the  interior  may  easily  find  their 
way  to  thu  sea.  which  washes  tiu:  southern  and  northern 
sliores.  It  ought  fiirther  to  be  ob^erved,  that  even  tiie  most 
careful  na\'igator,  in  surveying  a  coast,  may  overlook  an 
inlet,  which  is  the  mouth  of  a  Targe  river,  especially  where 
the  aborea  are  low  and  sandy :  this  happened  to  Captain 
Flinders,  whose  general  aeenracy  can  be  relied  on.  He  did 
not  observe  the  f^andy  inlet  liy  wbicli  the  Murray  River, 
lately  discoveriKl  by  Captain  Sturt,  finds  its  way  to  iiie  i»e»; 
yet  this  river  ];roba'.il)  tliAvs  ujuvards  of  a  thousand  mike* 
and  surpasses  the  Rhine  iu  the  length  of  its  course. 

We  arc  still  tas  itom  being  in  possession  of  sufficient 
data  for  forming  a  general  idea  of  the  interior  of  AuatraUe, 
Except  a  small  ttaet  along  tike  western  coast,  both  to 
the  north  and  bouth  of  Swan  River,  only  tho  souih-eustern 
part  of  this  continent  has  been  explored ;  and  this  does  not 
embrace  one-eiirhth  of  the  whole  area,  an<l  comprehends 
uniy  the  country  to  the  south  of  3(f  8.  lat.  and  to  the  e:uit 
of  140°  B.Iong. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  wbieb 
begins  at  tho  moat  loudiem  point  or  j^uatralia,  Cape  Wil- 
son, and  runs  generally  nearly  due  north  up  to  28''  S. 
lat.  Probably  it  continues  in  the  same  direction  or  with 
incoosidcrablo  bcnd«  to  Capo  York,  at  Eiideavuur's  Strait, 
llie  distance  between  this  mountain  rangtt  and  the  shore  is 
not  everywhere  the  same.  South  of  33°  (at.  it  averages 
between  fgrty  and  fifty  miles,  but  at  that  latitude  tbe  range 
declines  somewhat  to  the  west,  and  continues  in  this  direo- 
tion  to  SST,  where  its  diatanoe  from  the  sea  is  14<l  miles,  at 
the  sources  of  the  river  Hunter.  It  then  turns  suddenly  to 
the  east,  and  continues  in  this  direction  for  about  fifty  miles, 
till  it  again  rei»uiuei»  its  former  counje  due  north  or  a  point 
or  two  to  the  cast,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  80  or  lOU 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  southern  ranj{e  up  to  33^  is  called 
tho  Blue  Mountains ;  that  portion  of  it  wnieh  liea  in  tbe 
direction  of  west  and  east  beaia  tbe  name  of  liverpool 
Range ;  and  that  which  extends  to  the  north  of  die  Liver- 
(lool  Ilnn^c  has  not  yet  received  any  name.  This  chain 
divides  the  rivers  which  cut  the  coast  from  those  which 
traverse  the  interior  of  .\ustralia.  As  far  as  is  yet  known, 
the  greatest  height  of  this  ran^e  is  near  SI^laL,  where  the 
mountains  rise  to  6500  feet  and  upwards.  The  Warragong 
Mounlaina  or  Auatralian  Alps,  wbieb  be  between  3y  and 
37*  let.  are  doubtless  higher,  some  of  tbeir  peaks  being 
covered  with  perpetual  snow;  but  tliey  do  not  firm  apart 
of  the  dividinji;  ranfre,  being  separated  from  the  mountains 
of  this  ran^e  and  lying  farther  west.  That  ixjrtion  of  the 
range  which  extends  to  the  west  of  Sidney  appeara  not  to 
rise  much  above  SOuii  feet ;  Mount  York,  one  of  its  highest 
sommits,  attains  only  3293  feet  Tbe  averan  bivadtb  of 
this  range  is  above  fifty  miles,  and  it  ia  diffleiHt  to  cross,  as 
tho  l)!<;her  part  consi>ts  of  stoop  and  bare  rocks  aiul  deep 
chasms,  and  contains  only  a  few  passes.  This  descriptini, 
however,  dot's  not  apply  to  Liverpoi]!  llanye,  wliere  the  upper 
part  of  the  iuii:es  is  tint,  or  fornix  liitie  hiiU  and  valleys 
covered  with  flue  soil  of  ino.leraie  depth  overgrown  with 
grass.  A  newly-made  road  over  this  range  tium  Sidney 
teBatbtuat. 

The  country  between  the  dividing  range  and  the  sen 
may  be  called  rather  hilly :  the  flats  which  are  generally 
found  aloni:  the  shore  are  in  riioi-t  places  of  small  breadth, 
though  in  soiae  few  they  extend  fwiy  luile,  inland,  and 
almost  to  tho  diN'iding  range  itself.  These  Hats  have  com- 
monly a  sandy  soil,  of  iniuSerent  fertility ;  but  the  bil^* 
districts  of  tho  country,  which  in  a  few  plaoBS,  as  at  Illawara, 
New  Castle,  and  Port  Maoquarie,  deacend  to  the  coast,  ure 
of  a  better  description,  except  where  they  are  composed  of 
bare  rocks.  The  valleys  ha'.e  cnmnioiilv  a  stroit)^  soil, 
whicli  iu  il*  natural  state  is  covered  with  large  treesj,  and 
displays  a  very  viRorous  vef^etution ;  when  cultivated  it 
gives  good  crops  of  grain.  South  of  33^  S.  lat.  the  ridges 
of  tbe  Dills  ana  the  valleys  between  them  are  parallel  to  the 
priui^  ranaaj  and  heira  the  iiveia«  of  whieb  the  gieata# 
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-Mit  ure  only  torrents,  run  in  longitudinal  valleyis,  which 
.JrcuiDStanoe  give*  them  a  much  lont^er  coupve  tliaii  they 
VOttld  h»vo  ir  they  Howed  directly  to  the  *ea..  Thus  the 
HkwItMbury  River  ha«  a  course  of  about  200  miles.  Its 
MHirees  are  in  the  moHntatna  whieh  cnokiM  th«  alpine  IkltM 
«f  George  and  Bathurst.  of  which  tiie  ftmner  h  upwcrdt  of 
twelve  miles  long  and  about  five  broad.  After  tho  union  of 
several  small  rivulets  the  river  is  called  Wallandilly  (Sturl) 
or  Wolondilly.  After  fluwins;  several  miles  nearly  east,  it 
runs  for  perhaps  150  miles  north  and  north-east,  gradually 
approaching  the  sea.  Near  34*  lat.  it  is  joiiie<i  by  the  Cox 
River,  and  after  UiU  juoctum  is  oeUed  Wanagunbe. 
After  its  junction  with  die  Catanwt  River,  vbieh  joint  it  on 
the  right,  it  again  chuiij,'<  s  its  niirao  to  that  of  Nepcan.  and 
before  it  makeit  the  la^it  great  bend  to  the  E.S.E.  it  takes 
the  name  of  Huwkesbury :  its  a>stuary  is  rallcil  Broken 
Huv.  The  Shoal  Ueven  River,  which  Vistes  south  of  36®, 
runs  for  about  80  milee  panttel  to  the  sea  from  S.S.W.  to 
N.N.E..  tiU  )ieviDg>|ipimdMd  the  WalUadiUr,  itanddenly 
flhangee  its  direction,  and  flows  nc«Hv  east  tin  it  discharges 
its  waters  into  Shoal  Iluven. 

North  of  33"  lat.  th<!  |>rincii)al  valleys  are  transverse,  and 
the  course  of  the  rivers  is  consequently  west  and  eust.  The 
Hunter  River  runs  about  140  miles  in  timt  dtrectiou.  di^- 
ciining,  however,  considerably  towards  the  south.  The 
ooune  of  the  Manning  River  and  that  of  the  Hastings 
do  not  exceed  a  hundred  miles,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Bri.t- 
bane  River,  wbieb  falls  into  Moreton  Bay,  and  is  navigable 
twenty  miles  inland  for  ships  drawing  sixteen  feet  water. 
(P.  Cunningham.) 

The  interior  of  Australia,  which  displays  such  peculiar 
features  in  its  form  and  aspect,  may  be  divided  into  the 
r^ion  of  the  Terraces  and  that  of  the  Plains  or  Lo viands, 
and  the  148"  meridian  may  be  considered  as  the  mean  line 
of  division  between  these  two  regions;  observing,  however, 
that  on  the  soath,  especially  between  the  rivers  Lachlan 
and  Morumbidgee,  the  Terraces  may  extend  somewhat 
farther  west,  and  on  the  north  may  full  hhort  of  this  line  of 
i'  vision.  The  terraces,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
Testern  declivity  of  the  Mountain  range,  which  extends 
parallel  to  tlte  eoaat,  and  which  has  been  noticed  befi>re.  are 
tumpoapd of  more  or  less  extansiveiilains.  separated ftom 
one  another  by  low  ridges  of  hiQs.  The  plains,  wbidi  often 
c\t.  I twelve  miles  and  upwards,  roniiiionly  occur  in  the 
iramtil.ate  neighbourhood  of  some  river;  sometimes  they 
occupy  the  hitjh  country  between  two  rivers ;  they  arc  either 
dead  tiats  or  a  succession  of  gently-swelling  hills,  clear  of 
timber  and  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  which  affords 
aAHindant  food  to  oattla.  The  low  riihges  which  divide  them 
an  covered  with  ooen  fcrests,  fbvough  whidi  tlie  horsemen 
may  gallop  in  perfect  ^fcty,  and  are  generally  considered 
ns  excellent  grazing  tracts.  Captain  8turt  ob^,erves  thut 
the*w  ridges  decrease  in  heij^ht  us  t'l,  \  piTK  Ccd  to  die  west, 
and  adds,  as  a  peculiarity,  that  e^  er)  niige  presents  a  new 
raek  formation.  He  (bund  successively  aerpentim,  quartz 
in  huge  while  masses,  granite,  chlorite,  tnieaeeotts  schist, 
saadalooa,  dialeedony,  quartz,  red  jasper, and  eonglomeiete 
rocks.  The  quantity  of  sheep  and  cattle  which  pasture 
on  these  terraces  is  already  numerous,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  wool  exported  from  Sidney  is  Aimished 
by  the  sheep  of  this  district.  Some  of  the  tenaces  are 
better  adapted  for  cattle  than  for  ihtvf,  and  an  noted  for 
their  dairies,  as  Bathurst  Plains. 

Nearly  all  the  rtveis  whieh  drain  these  terraces  rise  in 
the  dividing  range,  and  are  full  and  rapid,  though  not  well 
adapted  to  navigation.  Before  they  descend  into  the  Low- 
lands which  extend  farther  to  the  west,  they  join  one  uiuj- 
ther,  and  form  a  few  large  rivers  Sucli  are  eipecially  the 
Morumbidgee,  the  Lachlan,  and  the  Macquarie.  The 
Morumbidgee,  which  originates  in  the  mountainoua  country 
uniting  the  Wamfong  mountains  with  the  dividing  range 
at  son*  dialiaoa  to  the  south  of  Lalw  Oeorue,  runs  in 
a  north-western  direction  until  it  issoea  from  the  moun- 
tn  -i-,  Lind  enters  the  terraces,  where  it  joins  the  Yass  river : 
alter  the  junction,  it  drain.s  the  ttirraee  region,  and  enters 
the  lowlands  to  tlie  west  uf  148"  long.  It  is  in  this  pait  of 
its  ooune  a  rapid  and  tine  river.  The  sources  of  the  Lach- 
lattt  called  by  the  natives  Colare,  annot  yet  known;  but  it 
i»  sapposed  that  they  lie  at  no  great  diataaw  north  of 
Lake  Georfje,  and  that  the  upper  eouree  of  this  river  is  in 
ifie  same  'lirr-ction  as  that  pmt  '.v!iirli  known,  from  sioulh- 
jaa  to  nurih-west.  It  desc«^iui»  into  tiu»  Lowlands  to  tlie 
i^«wt  «f  148*.  wittmtt  JoiainK  any  other  conaidorabla  river 


I  during;  its  com-se  thi-ou>{li  the  terraces.  The  Mncquane  ii 
supposed  to  ns4;  near  the  point  where  the  3-1'  parallel  is  cut 
by  the  160  meridian,  but  its  course  is  only  known  where  it 
approaches  the  road  leading  from  Sidney  to  Bathurst. 
Here  it  is  called  the  Fish  River,  but  uniting,  before  it 
raaehes  the  town  of  Bathurst,  with  the  Campbell  River,  it 
tRk''s  tJ-.e  name  of  Macquarie,  and  continues  its  course  to 
the  nortii-wtsl,  throu^^h  a  fine  cuualr) ,  till  havuig  formed  s 
cataract  near  the  !4i4th  degree  of  longitude,  it  enters  the 
Lowlands.  Only  '240  miles  of  its  whole  course,  which 
above  6U0  miles,  belong  to  the  Lowlands. 

It  is  nmarltable  that  the  counea  of  Ibeso  rivers  decline 
more  to  the  northward  in  proportion  as  they  are  farther  fmm 
the  southern  coast.  Tins  peculiarity  is  still  more-v^MMr  m 
the  rivers  which  drain  the  terrace  rej;iou  between  .i^  un  i 
30°  S.  lat.  This  portion  of  the  region,  which  is  yet  imper- 
fectly known,  and  only  in  its  southern  districts,  seems  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  longitudinal  valleys,  in  which  three 
large  rivers,  the  Peel,  the  Field,  and  the  York,  run  nearly 
south  and  novdt  The  country  traversed  by  these  riven  is 
enclosed  by  two  high  ningcs,the  dividing  ran<;e  anri  another 
farther  to  the  west  running  nearly  along  the  1  .'>ir  mendKin, 
the  hii^iiest  known  part  Lifwluch  is  calle<l  Hardwicke  Uanfre. 

i  TbcMS  nveriiMjeni  uiao  lo  change'  their  cour^,  and,  declining 

'  to  the  west,  to  descend  into  the  Ixiwlands. 

The  country  south  of  tlie  Morumbidgee  eppeais  likiawiw 
to  differ  from  the  general  character  of  the  Tanaoes.  Cap- 
tain Sturt  describes  it  as  a  district  whose  surface  is  hilly, 
broken,  and  irregular,  containing  deep  ravines  and  preci- 
pitous glens  :  fartlier  to  the  siiuth,  where  the  Wnrragonif 
Mountains  raii>e  their  suiuimti,  luountains  succeed  moun- 
tains, and  are  overtopped  by  lofty  and  distant  peaks.  This 
p<$rtion  of  the  Terraces  is  still  less  known  than  that  to  the 
cast  of  Hardwicke  Range. 

The  Lowlands  join  t^  Tenaoeson  the  west;  their  azient 
in  that  direction,  as  well  as  to  the  nordi,  is  not  known. 
Captain  Sturt,  who  advanced  on  the  north  beyond  the 
roeridian,  and  on  the  south  beyond  the  140*,  found  that  the 
country  preserved,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  see  from  some 
hills,  tlie  same  uniform  appearance  of  an  imtuense  level 
plain .  Tliis  extenaJve  oountry  resembles  as  httW  the  plains 
of  South  Auarioa,  eoveved  with  abundsnl  gmat  as  the 
AnrirMn  Sahara,  with  ito  moving  sands :  it  seems  to  ap- 
proafti  in  ■  i  tor  lo  the  wide  sleppes  wliich  >iirTn\irvd  the 
Luke  ot  Aral  and  extend  tu  the  Caspian  Seu  and  the  Ural 
Mountains.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  arc 
somewhat  better  adapted  to  sustain  inhabitants  tiian  the 
steppes  of  Asia.  These  plains  of  Australia  are,  in  many 

t tarts,  oxtramaly  level;  in  otheir8»  tbey  are  sUKhtly  uodu- 
aiing;  and  here  and  there,  hut  atgraat  distanees.  some- 
times of  more  than  100  mile's,  a  sandy  eminence  nst«s, 
whiiti  hardly  deserve^  to  be  called  a  hill:  tb'  lol'iiest  ol 
these  eminences  are  not  abovo  9M  ftec  hi|{Uer  than  the 
plain  on  which  they  stand. 

All  over  this  extent  of  countr)'  the  soil  presents  only  two 
varieties:  it  is  either  a  red  sandy  loam  or  a  white  coane 
sand.  In  some  pfaices  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  ve|petation. 
at  others  it  nourishes  only  salsolaceous  plants,  without  a 
blade  of  grass  between  them.  Others  a^jair  are  covered 
with  poly^unuin,  a  gloomy  and  leafless  bramble  .  and  in  a 
few  tracts  patches  of  ground  are  dii»cuvered  which  appear 
to  be  moist,  and  in  which  the  calystemma  is  abundant. 
Such  patches  probably  form  ouicksands  in  the  rainy  season. 
Those  paito  of  the  plaina  wmch  seem  to  have  the  beat  soil 
produce  stunted  gum-trses  and  cypresses.  Large  tracts  of 
country  are  coverad  with  shells  and  the  claws  of  cray  fish,  and 
this  soil,  altliough  an  alluvial  deposit,  is  superficially  sandy. 
They  bear  tlie  appearance  not  only  of  being  frequently  ui 
undated,  but  also  of  the  floods  having  subsided  upon  them. 
On  their  surface  no  accumuUtUon  of  rubbish  is  observed,  so 
as  tu  indicate  a  rush  of  waten  to  any  one  point;  but  nuine* 
rous  minor  channels  are  traced,  which  evidentlv  dietribttte 
the  floods  equally  and  generally  over  every  part  of  the  area 
wliich  is  subject  to  tiiem. 

'My  inipres.->ion,*  sa\s  Captain  Stiirt,  'when  travelling 
the  CDUiitry  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  marshes  of 
the  Macquarie,  was,  that  I  was  traversing  tt  country  ni'com- 
parativttly  recent  for  ma  tioii.  The  sandv  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
groat  want  of  vageuble  decay,  the  saiaalsaanua  eharnoter  of 
the  plants,  the  appearance  of  tu  isolated  hOb  and  flooded 
tracts,  and  its  trifling  elevation  above  the  sea,  severally  oqa- 
tributed  to  strengliieu  these  impressions  on  my  mind.' 
It  would  appear  that  tlMaa  plaina  inianaihly  derrenaa  ir 
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ilmiito  4bova  the  lovcl  of  the  m*,  as  tbey  approach  the 
«ni|Mn  ibores  of  the  continenl.  The  cataracts  of  the  Mac- 
aoHia  m  680  feet  abow  th«  aea;  (bat  place  on  the  Lach- 
fim,  wham  Mr.  Oxbf  ftrawd  a  depAC.      ;  ami  tb«  maxi- 

toum  heiirht  of  tbe  high  banks  of  the  Murray,  whewdiat 
rim  began  its  southern  course,  h  only  Juo  feol. 

Tbe  rivers  which  traverse  this  rej^on  descerul  from  the 
tenaew  aa  large  and  full  watercourses ;  but  after  having 
na  in  the  lomanda  a  considerable  distance,  they  chanKe 
dieirclnneter.  Inatoad  <if  increaaiiw  in  bnadth.  depth, 
■id  wliiiiMef  water,  tbey  hegin  to  aimiiiisl)  in  all  these 
Thia  ia  partly  to  ba  attributed  to  dra  uaAy^tH 


through  wbieh  they  flow,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  tribn 
taries  to  replaea  their  loss  of  water.  Captain  Stiirt  ahwwod 
that  in  tbe  coutm  of  340  miles  the  MvumbidgOB  Vaa  not 

joined  hf  one  stream  of  running  water. 

A  still  more  reinarkal>le  cliaractcristic  of  this  region  is, 
tliat  some  of  its  lar-je  nvers  lenuinate  in  marshes  covered 
with  reeds.  Captain  Start  describes  the  termination  of  the 
Macquahe  in  the  fultowing  terms :  '  At  some  distanno 
inland,  the  marsliea.  the  reeds  were  of  great  height.  Tha 
channel  of  the  river  continued  as  deep  and  broad  as  ever ; 
hut  the  flood  did  not  appear  to  have  risen  mare  than  a  foot 
whan  tha  banka.  whieli  wan  now.dinoM  on  a  level  with 


tt«  water  and  the  eonentwaaao  iliiggUb  as  to  be  searoelj 
mftiUa,  Thaaayaatal  i^yawanoMcontinnad  for  about 
niw  aJlai,  wbaii  ear  eowaa  wia  aaddeoly  and  laoit  onex- 

peeUdly  checked.  l*bo  channel,  which  had  promised  so 
well  without  any  change  in  its  breadth  or  depth,  ceami 
Altogether ;  and  while  we  were  yet  lost  in  astonishment  at 
>o  abrapt  a  termination  of  it,  the  boat  groonded.  Bxamin- 
iif  this  spot  with  peculiar  attention,  two  enwka  were  diaco- 
'ered,  lo  small  a»  scarcely  to  desorvfi  the  name,  and  which 
*OQld,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  orerlooked. 
One  branched  off  to  ihe  north,  the  other  to  the  west.  The 
imsm  extended  about  thirty  yards,  and  tbe  latter  about 
twcaty  yards,  where  thoj  terminated. 

Ike  lana  riven  tntaniagtlM  lowlands,  whicbalwwahaiva 
*iMr  ia  fBtit  chaimaia,  ara  the  Morambidgee  and  the  Murray, 
Ike  Laehlan,  the  Macqnarie,  and  the  Darling. 

Tha  Morambidgee,  which  reaches  the  lowlands  west  of 
lib'  long.,  flowing  in  a  western  direction,  declines  fartht  r 
to  the  north-west,  and  is  joined  by  the  Lachian  in  34°  30' 

lit.,  and  143*  E.  long.  Farther  down  it  unites  with 
^  Manay,  a  noeh  laiger  river,  which  is  350  feet  broad, 
■rf  from  12  to  80  ftet  deep  at  this  junction ;  but  whose 
r>i;rces,  as  well  as  the  upper  course,  arc  u'teily  unknown, 
lis  trvupareat  waters  ruu  over  a  sandy  b^ii  at  the  rate  of 
two  sad  a  half  miles  an  hour  ;  and  its  banks,  although 
^^rniag  18  fwt  in  height,  are  aobjeei  to  floods.  After 
'^is  jsnetiott  ^  river  preserrea  tbe  name  of  Monaj.  In 
UP  Img.,  i*.  joinrd  by  another  largf?  rivesr,  a  hundred 
jixit  wide  and  rather  more  than  twelve  feet  deep,  wbicli 


ia  auppoeed  bv  Captain  Sturt  to  be  the  Darling;  Vp  to  thia 
junction  the  Murray  continues  to  flow  to  the  W.N.W.,  but 
Afterwards  its  course  is  changed  to  the  S.W.,  and  the  river 
is  considerably  increAs'.  il  hi  size.  As  it  approaches  the  MO" 
mehdian,  it  trends  to  the  south ;  and  in  this  direction  it 
flows  into  the  Lake  Alexandrine,  which  is  50  miles  long 
and  40  broad,  but  generaUy  veiy  ahaUow.  The  water  of  the 
lain  ia  braekith,  and  it  eoniBintieatoa  with  die  aea  at  En- 
counter Bay,  by  a  pMsage  prat* ticnWe  even  for  the  smallest 
boats.  The  river  MiirrQ\  ,  however,  is  navigable  fiweaseU 
of  con8iderablc  burden,  b^ing,  for  50  nnlcs-  frOBl  illlllOBlilt 
dSOyards  broad  and  from  20  to  25  feet  deep. 

Tbe  Ladilan  river,  after  descending  into  the  llMltoBda» 
traverses  oonaiderable  mmhm  in  I4f  B.  kng.;  and, 
shortly  after  issuing  ftoin  flMMit  HdMBgea  ita  eonne  ftom 
north-west  to  south-wesL  Flowing  in  this  direrti  n  Tn 
145°  lonp.,  it  again  entem  some  marshes,  whicli  appear  to 
Li€  much  more  extensive,  and  to  continue  to  tlie  pi  are  whan 
tbe  riverjoins  the  Morambidgee,  143^  30'  E.  long. 

The  Haeqaarte  may  he  considiNd  aa  entering  the  low* 
lands  at  the  place  where  it  forma  aeMtlMt*  148°  S'B.  long.* 
and  31°  50'  8.  lat  It  soon  afterwarda  dimhEiUMa  very 
much,  and  scarcely  deserves  to  be  called  a  river  at  Mount 
Harris,  where  its  current  is  very  sluggish.  At  no  preat 
distance  farther  to  the  north  it  enters  the  mar>ihes ;  bu 
Capiuii  Stuzt  diacovered  a  channel,  which  is  commonly 
dr}',  by  wMch  <he  superabundant  water  of  the  marshes, 
aficr  lonK  rains,  is  carried  off  to  tbe  Morri^ett  Panda  and 
the  Ca«tlereagh  River,  and  thus  to  the  Darling. 
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Th»  Dizling  has  only  lately  ham.  diieonmd  by  Captaio 
fitort.  He  traced  its  ooucm  betwwai  148" and  14f"  B.  long^ 
Md  WUkr  9tP  8.  lat.,  for  about  IS  miles;  and  again, 
between  146^  and  144"  30',  and  29^      8.  lat..  for  about  66 

miles.  At  tlio  first  place  the  river  runs  nearly  from  east  t  i 
west ;  and,  ia  the  second,  lU  course  is  directed  to  Ihv  S.W. 
That  both  eurrents  belong  to  the  bamc  river  is  proved  by 
their  water  being  equally  salt ;  and  Ibuugh  not  quttu  ^  talt 
as  thdt  of  the  ocean,  its  taste  is  precisely  the  same,  and  it  is 
unfit  to  dhok.  la  its  Iwd  aaftml  bdiM>w«Us  w«ra  diaoo- 
vend.  C«|itaiii  Start  it  in^ed  to  think,  that  the  rivar 
which  joins  the  Murray,  where  this  latter  be<;in!»  to  mn 
southward,  is  the  Darling,  Ihougli  he  observes  that  the 
"•aters  of  that  river  are  not  brackish. 

The  climate  of  Australia  diSera  considerably  from  that  of 
Other  countries.  The  most  remarkable  as  well  as  the  most 
unfavoiuable  eharaetoristic,  is  tba  long  dnmghta  which 
oocasionany  pravafl.  Cafitain  Start  aayi,  'Tbeyaar  18S6 
commenced  the  fearful  rlrought-;,  to  which  we  have  reason 
to  lielieve  the  cliroule  o(  New  South  Wales  is  periodically 
subject.  It  continued  the  tu  u  fnllowing  years  with  unabated 
severity.  The  surface  of  tite  earth  became  so  parched  up, 
that  the  minor  vegetation  ceased  upon  it.  Culinary  herbs 
were  raised  with  dittcul^j  and  eropa  failed  evan  in  the 
most  favourable  riluatiana.  Settlers  diova  their  Hocks  and 
herds  to  distant  tracts  for  pasture  ax\i\  v^ter.  The  interior 
(suffered  equally  with  the  coast:  and  men  at  length  began 
ti)  (If'-poitii  under  so  Hlarinmc  a  visitation.  It  almost  ap- 
peared as  if  the  Australian  sky  was  never  again  to  be  tra- 
versed by  a  cloud.'  These  seasons  without  rain  appear  to 
oi'cur  every  ten  or  twdve  yean.  They  are  succeeded  by 
cYoesgively  longnulu;  butafterwardsthe  rains  decrease  gra- 
dttally ,  year  after  vear.  until  they  again  wholly  cease  for  a  time. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  quick  transition  from  heat  to 
cold.  There  are  instances  of  the  thermometer  bavin;;  varied 
25  degrees  in  fifty  ;ninute«.  This  is  owing  to  the  sudden 
change  of  the  windii.  The  north-west  winds  blowing  ovi>r 
tha  great  sandy  deserts  in  the  interior,  attain  stich  a  degree 
of  haat,  that  thoy  become  too  scorching  to  be  fdaasant  to 
man  and  aniniab,or  to  ha  fammnbla  to  ^tgetmon.  Tba 
thennonMCer  <hen  risat  anddenly  flrom  80"  to  110*.  On  the 

other  hand,  the  south-ca-stern  winds  are  often  very  cold  anrl 
piercing,  esjjecially  when  there  is  a  sudilun  shift  frwm  a  liot 
north-western. 

But,  in  spite  of  such  occurrences,  which  are  to  be  consi- 
darad  aa  exceptions  the  climate,  though  somewhat  too  dry, 
ia  oommonly  delightfulf  and  tha  eventnga  and  noniings 
aa  pleasant  ea  in  aoutharn  Italy.  Even  the  irraat  hnt  whiRn 
occurs  does  not  produce  relaxing  and  enfoohlinir  fffoots  un 
tiie  constitution.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  coast,  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  in  summer  (from  September  to  Manb). 
between  36^  and  106%  its  mean  elevotiaa  being  70";  and.  in 
winter  (ftora  Mareli  to  Sfptambar),  batwaen  S7*  and  9$P, 
jteoMtthaiaf  t«*. 

In  the  ititenor,  and  to  fhe  weet  of  Ae  monntain^ranges, 
the  wet  season  commonly  take^  place  during  the  summer: 
on  tho  ooost,  it  commences  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter. 
Mr.  Oxiey  thinks  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  daring 
the  winter  drive  back  the  vapours  collected  fh>m  the  sea, 
which,  being  attracted  by  tho  eastern  declivity  of  the 
mountains,  oaaaend  in  lain  en  tba  eeontiy  between  them 
and  the  sea;  bat  iImK  fStm  aaateriy  vMa,  whioh  prevail 
during  the  nummer,  eairy  the  vapours  over  the  mountains, 
which,  heinp  there  attimcled  by  tlw  western  declivity  of  the 
tnonntams,  are  condensed  into  rain. 

Dews  are  very  frtiquent  and  heavy,  and  sometimes  they 
fall  like  a  driztlmg  ralBb  BaiMotlM  are  ooimMii  in 
December  and  Janoaiy. 

On  the  low  coaato  ftoak  ia  very  little  lbll|  bet  in  the 
hilly  diairieii  it  la  IwqiMrt.  and  nof  keen  on  the  high 
terraeea  on  the  weatem  aide  of  the  nwantains,  espeoially  on 
the  plains  of  Baihurst,  anrl  tlic  plains  contiguous  to  them  : 
these  districts  ar»i  2000  feel  abuve  the  sea.  It  is  likewise 
ob>crved.  that  in  these  parts  of  the  country  the  leasons  an- 
nearly  a  month  later  than  on  the  low  district  on  the  coast. 
The  snow  lies  on  the  tope  of  the  moantaina,  and  oocasionally 
al8oindia«alle7a,fi»Bianyday*  together;  bnt  itiaahaa* 
l^aly  anknown  in  tiie  neighbooilMed  af  Sidaajr  and  ottier 
parts  of  the  coast. 

Tho  climate  on  the  eastern  coasK  is  very  favourable  lo 
health:  and  cndemie  diseases  are  not  known,  wit))  the  ex- 
ception of  ophthalmia,  which  occurs  in  the  months  of 
Oetoher  and  Nawnhar.  and  la  pcodnead  by  iha  winda 


which  prevail  at  that  time.   These  winds,  in  general,  are 
not  unpleasantly  warm ;  but  they  resemble,  in  some  mea 
sure,  tha  Koglish  easterly  winda  which  blow  in  April  and 
May :  like  them,  they  oceasion  blights  in  vegetation,  and  are 

considered  as  the  cause  of  the  '']<  '.  prevailing  ophthalmia. 

Many  ul  the  iiilaud&  belon^utg  to  Australia  rontutn  vol- 
canoes, and  a  few  seem  to  liavw  been  produced  bv  volcanic 
agency.    In  all  those  islands  volcanic  prcMlu<.ts  abound. 

IV.  The  Mun  of  AuttraKo^Tbt  mu\Qs  of  this  pertkM 
of  the  globe  belong  to  two  raeaa— to  the  Malay,  and  to 
another,  which  teens  to  constitute  a  •eparmte  division  of  the 
human  rao  the  men  of  this  second  race,  fn  ra  their  ro- 
semblance  the  African  ncrrro,  have  obtained  the  name  ul 
Aii-^tralim  n.if;r(H's,  or  An  iral  nejjrocs.  The  first  r:i<e 
occupies  all  the  islands  to  the  north  of  tlie  equator,  and  tu 
the  south  of  it  tboaawUdl  lie  to  the  east  of  20^  W  bng. 
The  Austral  nagywa  are  aKtanded  over  the  contiaent,  aa 
well  aa  over  Van  Diemen'a  Land,  New  Caledonia,  the  New 
Hebrides,  New  Britain,  the  Solomon's  Archipelago,  and 
New  Guniea.  In  tuu  last  luuuni  island,  they  go  under  the 
Malayan  name  of  Fapuas,  which  somctimi-s  is  used  to  indi- 
cate the  whole  race.  The  same  race  inhabits  the  Andaman 
Islands,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  some  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  a  few  fismilies  ate  acattored  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  [See  Malays.! 

The  Austral  negroes,  though  they  arc  ootuidered  by 
Cuvier  as  being  a  branch  of  the  African  negroes,  re- 
semble them  only  in  the  cnlour  of  tho  skin  antl  their  woolly 
hair  ;  yet  even  their  skin  is  not  quitti  black,  like  that  uf  the 
Africans,  but  of  a  sooty  brown.  They  diflfer  widely  ttota 
one  another  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  face,  aad  of  the 
whole  frame.  Their  forehead  rises  higher  and  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head  pnyacts  more  tlian  in  uie  negro.  The  nose 
projects  more  ftwn  the  face,  and  the  lips  are  not  so  thick. 
The  upper  lip  is  lar>,'cr  and  more  prominent,  and  ttie  lo«er 
projects  forward  from  the  lower  jaws  to  such  an  extent  a*  to 
divide  the  face  into  two  parts.  'I'iieir  limbs  and  the  whole 
frame  of  their  body  are  lean,  and  display  nothing  of  the 
muscular  slMOgth  by  which  the  African  negrovs  are  distin- 
guished. The  gretiest  difleience  in  the  wnnatioa  of  the 
hnman  bodyisioond  to  ekist  between  the  Caucasian  race 
and  the  Austral  negroes.  Tliis  race  seems  to  be  purest  in 
Van  Diomen  s  Land  and  in  New  Guinea,  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  enniinent  and  ol' the  other  i.-.lands  hav  ing  probably  been 
crossed  by  some  other  race,  perhaps  the  Malay. 

The  Austral  negroes  may  be  considered  as  still  living  in 
the  lowest  State  of  civilixatioft.  CannibaUam  ia  aoBtmon 
among  them,  and  they  do  not  deny  it:  they  have  neither 
habitations,  nor  do  they  wear  raiment,  at  least  not  the  men  ; 
the  women  cominonly  wrap  theni-elves  up  in  a  species  of 
eluak  made  of  npossum  skin,  or  in  a  bhinket.  Wherever 
they  intend  to  pass  the  night  they  kindle  a  lire  and  place 
a  uip  of  bark  or  a  bough  to  windward  for  shelter.  This 
want  Of  babitatiaDa  it  OMidy  to  tanattobutad  to  their  being 
eontinaally  on  the  move  in  seareh  of  food ;  for  in  lome 
places  along  the  coast,  where  fish  and  oysters  are  so  abun- 
<lant  as  to  afford  them  a  constant  supply  of  f  K>d  for  the 
trreater  part  of  the  year,  they  have  erected  convenient 
huts  of  tea-tree  bark,  which  they  clean  daily.  (P.  Cun- 
ningham.) 

Thmr  have  no  chieft.  either  elected  or  hereditary,  and  tbe 
antfMntyof  a  man  dependa  on  his  persoml  strength,  and 

his  ounning.  They  believe  in  a  good  spirit,  Koyan,  and  in 
a  bad  one,  Potoyan.  The  former  is  thought  to  watch  ov<>r 
and  protect  them  from  the  operations  of  tbe  latti>r.  and  to 
nssi-t  them  in  n-covering  strayed  children,  which  the  other 
is  supposed  to  decov  for  the  piirjiono  of  devouring  them. 

They  ar«  not  delicau  in  food.  When  praued  by  hanger 
thev  devour  gruba.  anak«a>atinkfaigwhalaa,  aadwaaa  vwnnin. 
with  eagerness. 

They  are  lively,  good-humoured,  inquisitive,  and  intel- 
ligent, and  acqi  ir.  U:c  knowledge  of  reading  and  writiriLr 
almost  as  speetliiy  as  Europeans  :  their  senses  are  extremely 
acute,  and  they  posses.s  groat  powers  of  mimicry. 

Their  number  is  not  gre;it,  and  it  was  thought  that  tlw 
anterior  was  uninhabited,  but  Captain  Stint  finmd  (bni  ia 

nioatiilaaea,andoatlie  bankaof  theMttmynMUumBMfov* 
Aan  anywhere  elaa; 

V,  Division  and  SftflfnienU.— The  northern  and  west«rvi 
coasts  are  commonly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  New 
HoUund.  winch  was  jfivt-n  to  them  by  ilic  Dutch  attet 
having  discovered  these  pitrts ;  by  this  term  the  whole  eon* 
tinantia  aonwtinMadasigMiad.  The  amnl  paHiCik  Ibn 
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wmbna  comI  sm  Cupeuiarii,  louiid  th*  gulf  of  tbo  mum 
MOW.  Anih«iii'«  hmi,  V«n  BtonMn'i  dnd.  Da  Witf  i 

Laihl;  on  the  western  ooust  Endraeht's  Land,  Edd's 
Land,  and  LtaJuwin  -i  Latitl.  One  lialf  of  thv  southern  coast 
Ucalled  Nu3rfs  Land  :  after  thi-,  follow  Flinders'  I  rn :  t  Huu- 
din't  Land,  Grant  8  I^nJ.  and  Bass's  Land :  tbe  eastern 
eoast,  which  properly  should  be  eollod CSookli  Lud,  bears 
the  nrme  oTMew  South  Walca. 

The  BnoUsh  am  the  «iil7  nation  wlto  have  Ibnndod  lettle- 
nients  on  tue  oontinent  of  Australia.  Tlie  colony  of  Botany 
Bay,  or  Sydney,  is  in  a  Hourishine  state,  but  the  others  have 
not  yet  firr.ilv  Uik-Ti  ::i'A  SiH' !ri:nM)ts  are  made  on  tlie 
eastern  coast  at  Moreton  Bay,  on  the  soutberu  at  WcRtorn 
Port  and  King  George's  Sound,  on  the  south-western  at 
8waa  Rii«r,  in  Edel's  Land,  and  oA  the  northern  at  Mel- 
viUe  Island,  opposite  Van  Dfemen'a  Bay.  A  new  eolony  is 
to  be  iMindedi  at  Pott  Lincoln,  on  Spencer's  Bay,  on  the 
•OQthem  coast,  between  King  George's  Sound  and  Western 
Port.    (See  these  articles.) 

Tbe  last-mentioned  colony  ha:i  received  the  grant  of  mi 
immense  territory,  which  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Fowler'a  Bay  on  the  west,  to  beyond  Cape  Northumberland, 
orfrutu  lu  I  11  E.  lon^.,  and  comprehoi^  Flinders'  Land 
and  Baudin's  Land.  Towards  the  ntffth,  the  boondary  is  to 
extend  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  A  very  small  extent  of  it 
about  Spencer"^  Gulf,  that  of  St.  Vincent,  and  on  the  Murmy 
Rtvcr.  is  iiufK'rfei  tly  known,  the  remamder  utterly  unknown. 

The  colony  of  Van  Diemen'sLand  appears  to  be  in  a  dou- 
risbing  condition.  (See  Van  Dieroen's  Land  Aloianao  for 
183St  and  Tasmania,  under  which  more  appropriato  name 
w%  intend  to  describe  this  ialand.) 

AUSTRALIA,  BOTANY  OF.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
■xor'A  the  vegetation  of  which  is  so  unlike  that  of  all  other 
ct  unine^s  as  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  New  Holland. 
The  plant!i,  like  the  animals.  :ire,  to  a  very  considerahle  ex- 
teott  of  so  peculiar  an  organization,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  ganera,  and  some  entire  natural  orders,  arc  ub>«olutely 
nnknovn  beyond  its  shorea  or  dependent  islands.  So  dif- 
ftivnt  ftnm  otben  are  many  of  the  eonunonest  plants,  that 
Burman.  a  Dutch  botanist,  of  th''  ischool  of  TJnnious.  actu- 
ally mi*l(X)k  one  of  tbe  legumuious  species  for  a  tern.  Trees 
are  there  with  tlie  leaves  twisted  constantly  out  of  tiieir 
ordinary  poitition,  and  with  their  functions  inverted  (Euca- 
fyptut),  or  With  transfirmed  and  dilated  leaf-stalks  per- 
anning  the  office  of  leave*  idcaeia§),  and  thit  ao  com- 
nonly.  that,  aoeofditw  to  tbe  eomputaiioo  of  Dr.  Btown, 
'  if  taken  together,  ana  considered  wiih  res|H!(  t  to  the  in  iss 
uf  vegetable  matter  they  contain,  caleulaled  from  tbe  sue 
as  well  as  number  nf  the  individuals,  they  are  |^hapa  nearly 
equal  to  all  the  other  plants  of  that  country." 

Oinsidering  how  imperfeetly  the  vegetaUon  of  this  re- 
markablie  oontinent  has  been  examined,  that  <^  ita  ahores 
or  maritime  dfitriela  being  the  only  part  regarding  which 
we  have  any  exact  information,  and  con?,ideriiii,',  also,  how- 
little  has  been  published  eoncemini;  that  jxirtion  of  its  llora 
which  lia.s  bwn  coUect'L-  l,  .fr  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
ukure  \hmn  a  itketch  ot  ihe  general  rulaliuu  of  its  plants  to 
itiose  of  other  countries,  together  with  notices  of  a  few  of 
the  most  curious  and  charaeteristie  ita  vegetable  produc- 
bons. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  explaining  the  nature  of  tbe 
peculiar  vef(etation  of  New  Holland  will  bid  by  offering,  in  the 
iir^t  place,  a  general  view  of  the  cliarottteristic  forms  of  the 
Skira  Mithin  the  colony  of  I'ort  Jackiton,  and  to  the  atuuth- 
ward  of  it,  including  Van  Diemea'a  Land;  and  by  after- 
«arls  explaining  how  it  alters  in  ohaiactar  as  it  appnMohes 
the  north,  tiU  it  iaaUy  nails  into  that  ef  the  llalayan 

la  thm  southern  parts  of  Anatralia  we  find  the  conoen- 

trati"ti  of  :\]\  iYio~>e  curious  forms  of  ve^-i  t  ii  .  n  for  which 
■Jie  country  is  so  remarkable.  Forests,  cousisiuifj  of  many 
tpeeies  of  (gigantic  Eucalypti,  by  the  settlers  callcil  gum- 
ines.  many  of  which  are  a  hundred  and  Miy  feet  huh,  with 
a  girth  of  from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet ;  among  which  are 
intsnniflgled  wattlMiaea  iAmmiulh  with  their  countless 
m? riads  «f  yellow  tufted  Hovers  and  bean4ike  pods ;  wild 
fie-,  of  er3onnji;s  size,  furnishing  a  grateful  tbod  to  recent 
b  rds  {Sertcuiujs  c/iryioeeph(Jui),  blue  pigeons,  and  swamp 
phea-aiits  ( Cur«/«  »  FhatnanuD  :  and  in  some  places  nu- 
mcaroua  Sm/brMa  palms  coustttuto  the  wooded  part  of  the 
oountij.  In  ahadsa  places  near  Port  Jaehson,  the  Cory- 
Ma  Jnwatfi  MilniMda  its  umbtafsous  leav«i»  henTuy 
^wUHig  wUkfjmV^mA dsBaag  manypaiaid  ftaoSa 


of  oooaiioBal  tree-fenia.  Nettles  of  an  artMMiant  hnU^ 
ftvm  tfleen  to  twenty  feet  high,  aia  net  unetMnmai.  tovUefa 

may  be  added  multitudes  of  proteaceons  plants,  witli  their 
hard  and  woody  leavm,  giving  u  most  Mii^^ular  ap^searance  to 
the  places  wht.'rw  they  grow ;  hair-hranuhcil  weepin*;  casu- 
arinwi,  and  rayrtaceoua  pknts  with  white  blORsoros  studding 
their  deep  green  box-like  leaves,  or  with  tai^sels  of  yellow, 
purple,  or  crimson  stamins,  eontributa  to  rvoduee  t^  flrsl 
sensation  of  surprise  in  a  itniB|^r  who  entHonw  the  wilds  of 
tbe  uncleared  country.  But  it  is  among  the  piantn  of  a 
smaller  growth  and  a  lesa  conspictioua  appearance  that  tlic 
botanist  recognises  the  greatest  numot^r  i  l  new  and  sLruily 
Australian  forms.  The  thousands  of  cotupuuud-tlowering 
plants  or*  all  of  a  structure  with  which  he  is  vnaequaintad 
else  where :  in  place  of  the  heaths  and  the  gemniuuM,  die 
izias,  and  other  irideous  plants,  the  fig-marigolds,  and 
wood- sorrels,  that  diversify  so  beautifhlly  the  under-srrawth 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  finds  thoiwands  of  epai  rtdece, 
!»>>ine  with  scarlet,  and  many  with  lilac,  cn-  w  tnte,  or  rosy 
bluciiouis :  purple  trmnuuirear,  puly^aleous  plants,  yellow- 
duwered  >pccies  of  the  JtiUmia  tribe,  looking  like  shrubby 
buttercups,  and  vast  numbers  of  yellow-and-brown-llowend 
decandrous  papilionaceous  bushes.  The  orehitbm  of  the 
Cape  and  of  the  southam  districts  of  South  America  are 
repreaented  by  totally  dilliMVBt  genera,  having,  liowever,  a 
more  decided  resemblance  to  those  of  the  latter  than  ot  the 
Ibrraer  countiy  :  while  the  diosmeep  of  Uiose  two  regions 
an>  unknown,  aliiiough  the  order  exists  in  abundance  in 
the  form  of  the  exdusivdy  Australian  geoera,  pMukmm, 
Iwvnja,  «MiB,  OMWM,  aad  irMeiMoai^^ 
anpearanee  to  many  plaoes.  The  eammon  weeds,  too.  of 
the  land  are  often  not  lets  peenliar;  many  of  the  urobelli- 
f<  rill-:  rluiiLs  are  remarkable  objects,  esj>cc'ially  the  beauti- 
ful aja**"!**  neriilfus :  while  GoDilfuitvicr,  a  cunuuii  tnbe 
nearly  related  to  I^^f/elias,  ami  .Sf  ,/  )i.'/'  /%  -till  more  singular 
objects  with  a  slender  irritable  column  of  ttUtncns.  contri- 
bute here  and  there  to  Uia  wonders  by  which  the  traveller  is 
astonished.  If  to  th^  we  add  a  (ich  swaid  of  graesea, 
among  which  die  kangaroo  grass  (Antkittiria  AvttraHa)  is 

invaluable  to  the  ci.liiiiK-t  ;  festtxins  of  the  lovely  Ttrrotna 
Australis,  a  climbiiitr  trumpet  llosfer;  piii«^  belongintr  to 
the  genus  Cai'.itns,  and  resi'inhling  c)  pre!>si-s  :  little  twining 
BtUardierat,  with  narrow  belk  of  green  or  yellow ;  the  sin- 
gular zamias  with  the  trunk  of  a  dwaif  |iabn  and  the  Ic-xves 
of  a  Am,  which,  with  zanthorrhaa,  an  charaeteristie  of 
soil  that  tbe  settler  will  do  well  not  to  select;  and  Anally, 
extensive  plains  in  the  interior  tcrtninating  in  morasses 
choked  up  with  Rtirantic  retnls—  the  botanist  may  form  some 
idea  of  th(  '.  /^'^jt  i:  i  i  in  the  parallel  of  Port  Jackson. 

To  the  southward  it  changes  but  little  to  the  eye  of  the 
ordinary  observer,  although  the  naturalist  may  discern  signs 
of  an  approach  to  a  colder  than  European  climate  in  the 
buttercups,  anemones,  and  polygonums*  that  appear  in 
abundance  in  (he  high  land  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Mai- 
vaceous  plants  become  uncommon,  casuarinas  gradually 
disappear,  palms  shrink  before  the  cold  blasts  from  llie 
southern  pule  and  migrate  northwards ;  and  but  a  single 
species  of  tree-fern  extends  its  territory  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  The  oelery-topped  pine  iPodooatpm  at^eni/oUa), 
whose  leaves  taste  as  well  aa  look  tike  those  or  the  plant 
from  which  it  derives  its  name;  and  some  species  of  ro/ii'/m, 
form  trees  of  reroarfcabla  appaaiance,  rising  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  to  the  iMi|^«f40««ft«^  and  glowing  from 

to  70  feet  hi^'h. 

Towards  the  we«.twani  the  same  general  charactcriitks  of 
the  scenery,  varied  cliiedy  by  soil,  mountains,  or  other  dr* 
cDWrtanees,  still  continue  to  exist  The  aboieoof  the  pro- 
montory of  Cape  Jervis  are  bordered  with  mangrove  swainji^. 
and  the  mountainous  land  at  the  back  of  the  coast  line  is 
covered  with  U"('t'-,  more  than  ordinary  >ize  :  nii  tlic  vlt\ 
brow  of  Mount  Lolly,  at  J-Ido  feet  above  ihti  level  of  the 
sea,  trees  have  been  measured  of  forty-three  feet  girth. 
The  vegetation  of  the  neighbouring  districts  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  be  of  a  far  less  luxuriant  di^iicrtptton.  the  eoontrv 
sapatattag  St,  Vincent  ftom  Speaoar  s  Gulf,  und  tlie  ma-''- 
nuleent  inadstead  of  Port  Lincoln  itself,  being  extreiuely 
sterile  ;  and  Kanj^arrw  Lslahd  boing;  probably  far  from  fertile, 
un  account  uf  iU>  great  number  of  salt-water  swamps.  Cap- 
lain  Sutherland,  indeed,  <ri\es  a  much  more  favourable 
description  of  the  country  m  thik  division  of  the  continent 
bu^the^^quality  «f  the  soil  haa  not  yet  been  satisfoetarUy 

Alwnt  KjDg  Oaoim'a  Bomd,  the  axtreme  aouth-westexo 
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portion  of  tne  continent,  the  ^ne»]  app«annce  of  the 
€oaotry,  although  of  a  barren  nature,  is  very  picturesque. 
The  hillt  are  strewed  with  a  profusion  of  beautiful  shrubs, 
flourishing  among  immense  blocks  of  granite;  Bunktiat, 
one  of  which  is  called  by  the  colonists  wild  honeysuckle, 
are  of  extraordinary  beauty  -  grass-trees  are  abundant ; 
and  the  forests  consist  of  swamp  oaks  {Casuarina)  and  gum 
trees  (.Eucalyptut),  the  timber  of  which  is,  however,  usually 
decaye^i  at  the  heart.  No  grass  fit  for  pasture  gi-ows  on  the 
plains,  which  are  overrun  with  a  coarse  herbage.  Culinary 
vegetables,  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of  parsley  (.Apium  pro- 
itratttfn),  and  of  &  oommon  European  species  of  orach 
(Atriplex  halimul),  are  abundant  in  a  wild  state,  and  afford 
the  settlers  an  agreeable  food.  Hero  occurs  a  singular  ex- 
ception to  the  almost  universal  law  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, that  truly  parasitical  genera  are  incapable  of  growing 
in  the  earth  :  on  all  the  coasts  of  Australia  the  Loranthus 
is  found  growing  sparingly  like  misletoe  upon  the  branches 
of  eucalyptus,  casuarina,  acacia,  and  raelaleuca;  but  in 
King  George's  Sound  a  terrestrial  species  occurs  forming 
B  small  tree  fifteen  feet  high. 

The  flora  of  Swan  River,  as  it  is  produced  in  a  more 
northern  latitude,  changes  a  little  from  that  of  King 
George's  Sound.  The  plants  consist  principally  of  species 
belonging  to  the  PrnUa,  Myrtle,  Epocru,  and  compound- 
/lowered  tribes,  and  to  the  leatte&s  part  of  the  genus  Acacia. 
The  singular  production  called  grass-tree  by  the  colonists 
{Kinjfia  Auttrali*)  rises  upon  tne  sandy  plains  in  solitary 
uncouthness  in  the  shape  of  scorched  and  blackened  cylin* 
drical  trunka,  terminated  by  tufts  of  long  grassy  leaves. 


[A,  CnM  Tim  (KIngIa  Aoitnlia).— B,  XahUmrIum.] 


A  remarkable  species  of  Xanthorrhaa,  a  Zamia  with  a  stem 
•ometimes  thirty  feet  high,  many  individuals  of  the  eenus 
Casuarina  remarkublo  for  their  long,  weeping,  thread-like 
branches,  and  some  of  the  pine  tribe,  belonging  to  the 
geniu  CaUitrtt,  and  resembling  the  Norfolk  Island  pine  in 
character,  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  landscape.  Kan- 
garoo-gra&s  is  said  to  form  here,  vl*  at  Port  Jackson,  a  rich 
and  luxuriant  herbage ;  Banksiat,  which  at  King  George's 
Sound  are  only  small  trees,  here  acquire  extraordinary 
dimensions,  one  of  them  iB.  grandis)  occurring  50  feet 
high,  and  more  than  2^  feet  in  diameter.  A  noble  speciesr 
of  gum  tree  (Eucalyptut  calaphylla)  forms  a  beautiful  object 
in  the  scenerj".  The  latter,  and  several  other  species  of 
the  same  genus,  here,  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  Australia, 
form  ^b.e  common  limlicr  of  the  counfry.  Magnificent 
mclalcweas  with  scarlet  flowers  abound,  together  with  lep- 
to^pema  resembling  weeping  willows,  and  fn^rant  species 


of  melmaderoe,  all  cut  off  from  the  nver  oy  a  belt  of  rushes 
of  great  height  and  thickness.  The  island  uf  liuache  is 
overrun  with  immense  thickets  of  a  solauum,  ten  feet  high, 
and  multitudes  of  arborescent  species  of  metrosideroa. 

It  is  enpecially  deserving  of  mention  that  in  this  port  of 
the  continent  the  vegetation  of  the  singular  plant*  called  by 
botanists  proteaceous,  while  it  retains  its  own  peculiar  Aus- 
tralian features,  yet  presents  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  flora  of  South  Africa  than  that 
of  the  east  side,  among  which  a  perceptible  tendency  to  the 
South  American  forma  exists,  according  to  the  obaenration 
of  Dr.  Brown. 

Turning  from  this  side  of  the  continent,  and  resuming 

the  consideration  of  the  Dora  of  the  eastern  coast,  we  find 
ihit  as  we  approach  the  equator  from  the  colony  of  Port 
Jackson,  the  appearance  of  the  plants  gradually  changes. 
But  a  little  to  the  northward  a  variety  of  differences  are 
observable;  the  little  billardieras  all  disappear,  the  arau> 
caria  pine  begins  to  meet  the  view  in  Norfolk  Island,  and 
becomes  plentiful  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  air ;  the 
singular  genus  Pandanut,  which  looks  like  a  pine  apple 


growing  on  •  pslm  trunk,  rears  its  siender  stem  among  the 
woodland  scenery ;  the  blue  gum-trees  {Eucalyptut  piperitd) 
acquire  stupendous  dimensions ;  and  a  singular  proteaceous 
plant  resembling  Knightia  excHta  appears  as  a  common 
timber  tree. 

Near  Moreton  Bay  the  tops  of  the  ntottOtsins  are  co\-ered 
with  a  vegetation  similar  to  that  which  is  common  at  Port 
Jackson,  the  difference  in  latitude  and  the  approach  to  tlte 
equator  being,  as  usual,  compensated  by  elevation  of  surface. 
In  the  low  lands,  the  forests  abound  m  a  gigantic  nettle,  and 
in  the  valuable  chestnut  bean  iCattanntpermum  Auttrale), 
whose  seeds,  when  roasted,  afford  a  wholesome  nutriment 
to  the  natives.  Here  also,  in  the  forests  near  Brisbane 
Town,  Mr.  Frazer  observed  '  several  species  of  ficus  upwards 
of  1.50  feet  high,  inclosing  immense  iron  bark  trees 
(Eucalyptm  reninifera),  on  which  originally  the  seeds  ai 
those  fig  trees  had  been  deposited  by  biids.  Here  they  had 
immediately  vegetated,  and  thrown  out  their  parasitical  and 
rapacious  roots,  which  adhering  close  to  the  bark  of  the 
iron-tree,  had  followed  the  course  of  its  stem  downwards  to 
the  earfh,  where  once  arrived  their  progress  of  growth  is 
truly  astonishing.  The  roots  of  the  ficus  then  increase 
rapidly  in  number,  envelope  the  iron  bark,  and  send  out  a1 
tbe  same  time  such  gigantic  branches,  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  the  original  tree  at  a  height  of  70  or  RO  feet,  peeping 
through  the  fig  as  if  itself  were  the  parasite  on  tite  real 
intruder.  In  the  singular  angles  or  vsdit,  as  thejr  are 
tennedt  wbieh  are  formed  by  the  rootx  of  these  trees,  and 
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which  auqr  mtBan  ibit  Ugli,  thaw  k  nooi  «Magh 
l»  Am  half  a  ^oicn  paneniL*  (8m  Hoohw^a  BvUmteal 

Muetllany.  vol.  i.  p.  211.)  Native  cherries  (Krorarjuis 
€Hpre»n/'>tmix)  abound,  Uyrostemon  emulates  tlie  wwpitin 
willow  with  its  jx?n<hil'ius  iirunchcs  :  and  extensive  district* 
of  araaearia  pine  fomi.  by  their  sombre  green  colour,  a 
^tnkillg  contrast  to  the  brownish  hue  of  the  gam  trees. 
The  open  pcito  of  the  ibnita  contain  an  uiiinmiMqiiaiit^r  of 
\  elloir  veod  ((Krfeya  Xinrt Amrylii).  wHh  ailk  eakt  {GmOUa 

r^niuta),  and  a  great  profusion  of  mannificent  trees.  The 
tn-arh  i«  in  »ome  plares  (irnatnented  with  HitiisruK  filitirrii.t, 
ivA  native  hread-fruit  (Pandtinua  pcdunrulala) :  in  other 
places  it  is  tbicUj^  clothed  with  inan|;roves.  What  are 
ealled  bf  lha  COionMli  apple  trees  (Angophora  kmceolata), 
m  frannbniMs  cf  the  giaavftil  fhiitsof  thoir  native  countrv. 
ippatf  on  the  fkihestlbmt  hind,  tlonK  with  the  eatable 
tarra  root  ( Caladium  glycyrrhizum).  and  many  remarkalile 
ferns.  Xanthorrhiea  also,  of  which  mention  has  alreuly  , 
been  made,  is  described  a-^  forming  *a  tlldy  Wptib  oljjert, 
vith  its  extraordinary  bee- hive  tops.' 

Appnadihig  towards  the  north,  the  arauearia  still  eon- 
tinuua common;  palms incraam  in  nnmber;  nnttan(GB- 
Ismttt)  is  most  arandant  ht  a  damp  troet  '^feUy  wooded 
with  forest,  between  15"  and  17°  S. :  and  a  most  extraordi- 
nary caper  tree,  with  the  dumpy  but  enormouH  fonn  of  the 
Baobab  of  Senegal,  forms  a  striking  feature.  At  cii  its 
Dottbem  shores,  all  the  forms  of  Australian  and  Malayan 
Tegetation  are  blended;  species  of  juta  and  htbitcwt, 
wUdi  wnm  lara  in  the  loatb.  booome  common ;  and  Bank- 
$ia»,  the  meat  Australian  of  Australian  plants,  disappear ; 
Eucalt/pti  indeed  rt  in  iin,  and  a  melalfura  or  two,  like  the 
cajeputi  tree:  Init  at)  .tidindanee  uf  Cinrhonacetr  ttii  other 
Malayan  forms  almost  overpower  the  effect  that  the  firmer  | 
produce  upon  the  eye.  Cabbage  palms  (Lttnttona  inenm'.t), 
but  too  small  to  l)e  of  value  as  a  fresh  vegeuble.  are 
ahnndant;  pfarnta  allied  to  the  nnlmog  and  sandal  wood  are 
not  nneommon ;  and  CbunrAMt  ana /'kmJtowM  contribnte 
to  confound  the  Australian  character  of  the TBgOlatiOB  with 
that  of  the  liidiun  Archipelapo. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  New  Holland  does  not 
produce  a  single  native  species  of  eatable  frtiit ;  although 
cieiio  fruits  thrive  exceedingly  hi  Hbm  fmial  climate  of 
maajr  parts.  Tbm  remark  is  vary  noarly  comet;  Ar  it  is 
trae  that  whh  the  exception  of  the  Australian  eranberrjr 
(Lixtanthe  tapida).  and  a  few  berries  of  s(  an  ely  any  im- 
portance, the  country  is,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  seen,  entirely 
itestitute  of  anything  wMdl  COttld  by  poiBibihty  bo  intro- 
duced to  a  d"ssert. 

(See  Brown  s  Appendix  to  Flinders's  Voyage  to  Terra 
Auttralii :  Cunningham's  remaihs  in  the  Appendix  of! 
Kinsr's  Voyage  to  Ifew  HoNdnd;  and  various  pipers  by 
Brown,  Cunninffhum,  Frn7cr,  Nind.  Sw..  in  the  Journal  of 
thfi  Jioynl  GeogntjJticui  Soeirfi/,  anii  in  Hooker's  Botanical 
Minrellanu.) 

AUSTRAUA,  GEOLOGY  OF.  We  possess  so  few 
GKts  respeetinc  the  geological  structure  of  Australia  be- 
yond nn  ettanmntion  of  a  limited  nnmber  of  iocaUties  in 
wUdi  gianite.  limestanes,  sandstones,  and  other  roeks, 

distinjruished  only  by  tlu'ir  niinoraloj:if>al  characters,  occur, 
that  to  attempt  evi-n  ;;encial  i  impnnsfms  with  the  known 
European  deposits  would  be  entirfly  \i>clcs8.  The  mere 
occurrence  of  granite  at  any  given  place  afifords  in  itself  no 
information  as  to  its  relative  antiquity,  since  this  rock,  con- 
aidevod  nJnondoi^caUy,  has  been  detected  in  sir  mtions 
wbm  it  must  have  been  protruded  subsequentlv  to  the 
deposition  of  the  European  cretaceous  series.  We  therefore, 
in  \\\c.  absence  of  the  necessary  evidence,  cannot  refer  the 
granites  of  Australia  to  any  particular  geological  epoch; 
they  may.  indeed,  be  referable  to  several  epochs,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  European  granitea.  V^ton  the  desire  to  consider 
all  rocks  in  diflarent  countries  aa  equivalent  to  some  one  or 
ether  of  tibe  Buropean  deposits,  the  red  sandstones  which 
prevail  round  Cambridge  Uulf,  at  York  Sound,  and  in  other 
places  on  the  northern  coast,  which  are  found  at  St  Vin- 
cent's Gulf  un  the  southern  coast,  and  which  ocr-iir  ut  Yass 
Plains  and  other  situations  \a  the  interior,  have  been  called 
eU  red  sandstone.  Their  claim  to  be  thus  distinguished  is 
UMffBly  mineralosical,  and  therefore  of  little  value,  as  is  now 
«A  undentood  oy  geologials.  A  limestone  also,  u^ich 
appears  to  range  with  considerable  thickness  Arom  the 
icinity  of  Bathurst,  both  in  northern  and  southern  direc- 
tioos,  has  been  termed  carboiiifetous  tor  the  same  reason. 
A  psirticular  kind  of  fossil  shell,  named  a  tptrtfer,  bos  in- 


deed been  detected  in  it;  butthie  in  itoolf  afbids  littls 
intirmation,  abioe  even  With  wfcieiiee  only  to  Eutopesn 

rocks,  this  genus  is  flmad,  from  the  grauwacke  to  the 
lias  inclusive.  The  cmI  and  associated  iyed  of  sandstone 
and  shell,  which  occur  extensively  on  the  eastern  coast 
from  Port  Stevens  to  Botany  Bay,  occasionally  ranging  into 
dm  faHeriar*  hare  been  considered  e^uiv^nt  to  the  eoal> 
moBaune  of  Europe,  merely  from  their  muMralogieal  cha- 
racters. 'What  the  age  of  dlis  Anstrafian  coal  deposit  may 
be  we  have  no  means  of  accurately  judging ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  a  fossil  plant  (f.>/flejio][//^rr«  Brown- 
tan(j)  detected  in  it  is  also  di.'>coveriil  in  the  Damuda  .oal 
district  in  India  The  coal  itaell'  appears  to  be  abundant, 
and  generally  of  good  qaality.  Mr.  Cunningham  states 
that  fbur  thenaand  tons  of  it  ate  annually  raised  at  the 
Newcastle  mine,  pradndng  4M0f.  at  Sydney.  As  inm  ore 
appears  to  be  also  abinvian!  on  the  same  line  of  coast,  we 
may  conjecture  that  at  some  future  period  the  eastern  side 
o)  Australia  may  be  studded  with  iron  foundries,  distributing 
their  products  over  aouthem  Asia,  and  among  the  numerous 
islands  of  the  Indian  and  Fbeile  Oceans. 

Trappean  neka#  vaiyiag  aa  uaoal  in  their  minemlogical 
ttruetttre,  appear  to  be  common  in  various  parta  of  Austnlia, 
but  their  relative  antiquity  and  their  general  mode  of  occur- 
rence are  ahke  unknown  to  us.  The  Mitlagong  range,  to 
the  S.W.  ot  .S\<lney,  is  stated  to  be  composed  of  these  rocks, 
and  to  rise  from  amid  the  sandstones  of  the  district  in  a 
manner  which  might  haduatoaivpoie  Uiat  H  had  bean 
protruded  thraugh  them. 

Mr.  Sturt.  in  his  passage  down  tiie  Mnrrsy,  crooacd  a 
considerable  extent  of  countrj"  (^cupied  by  a  fossilifirous 
ileposit,  composed  of  little  else  than  a  nuiss  of  shells.  He 
estimates  the  thickness  of  this  deposit  to  l>e  considerable, 
and  that  it  rises  to  the  height  of  about  3U0  feet.  He  has 
noticed  and  figured  many  of  its  organic  contents  <  sec  Sturt's 
2V»  Eamditioiu  in  the  JmUriar  qf  Southern  Amtraiiaj, 
whence  he  infcrs  its  oopraeretaccono  or  tertiary  character. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  an  immense  mass  of  rnanne  shells  h;i» 
probably  been  accumulated  at  an  epot  h  ion;.'  subsequent  to 
those  of  the  limestones  and  coal  dejMisils  previously  noticed. 
Relative  changes  of  the  levels  of  sea  and  land  have  after- 
wards taken  place,  by  which  the  highest  part  of  the  deposit 
is  now  raised  300  feet  above  the  tea.  Aa  yetaeothwnck 
apparently  of  the  came  data  has  been  notieed  hi  Auitralia. 

The  fact  which  in  the  order  of  ecological  events  next 
claims  our  attention,  is  the  iK  currence  uf  ttu-  Ixines  of  mam- 
iniferous  animals  in  cli  fis  .inil  ca\  i's.  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  observable  in  the  ii^Nifi  njus  caverns  and  cU  tts  of 
Europe.  The  caves  and  li^sures  are  in  the  hniestone  dw- 
trict,  previously  noticed  as  extending  to  the  northward  and 
southward  of  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst.  The  prineipal  eav« 
is  in  Wellington  Valley,  through  which  the  river  IJell  flows, 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Maequarie.  The  breccia 
in  which  the  Iwnes  an*  found  is  a  mixture  of  fragments  of 
various  sizes,  cemented  by  a  red  earthy  calcareous  matter, 
resembling  in  mincralogical  eharaeler  the  cement  of  the 
oaseotts  breocias  of  the  Meditcnanaaii.  Aecoidmg  to  Beian 
Cuvier  and  Mr.  Fentland.  the  bones  Ibund  hi  the  osseous 
breccia  of  Australia  by  Major  Mitrhel,  and  forwarded  to 
Paris,  consisted  of  the  remams  of  f<  jurteeii  swcies  of  ani- 
mals, referrible  to  the  following  genera  :  Dn^i/urin,  or 
devil  of  the  colonists,  three  species,  one  of  which  does  not 
appear  to  difler  from  the  D.  Maenmm  of  QeoAngr ;  Ara> 
melea,  one  species ;  Hypeiprymnut,  or  kangaroo  rat.  one 
species ;  Maerapue,  or  kangaroo  proper,  threo  or  Ibur  spe- 
cies ;  Halmatunu,  three  species :  Phatcolomyt,  or  wom- 
bat, one  species :  a  small  animal  of  a  new  genu.<»,  and  of  the 
order  Rodfritia  ;  elcjiluuit,  one  species ;  and  a  saurian 
reptile  allied  to  the  genus  Gecko.  Now,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  only  four  or  five  of  these  animals  are  known 
as  existing  species.  Certainly,  no  elephant  has  been  de- 
tected in  Austcalia ;  and  Acre  it  no  reason  to  sappose  that 

it  nowexisUin  that  country.  The  evidence  derived  from 
these  remains  points  to  a  ehange  in  the  ■sninmls  ol  the 
country  since  this  osseous  breccia  was  f  irmed,  both  as  re. 
specis  one  remarkable  genus,  the  elephant,  and  the  soeci-s 
of  existing  genera.  And  it  is  further  interesting  to  obser\  e, 
that  the  remarkable  roannpial  awi™*!*,  whinit  with  few 
exceptions  (see  p.  1 27),  aM  cM^Bod  to  Auttnlta.  havo  been 
the  jnhabitante  of  that  part  of  our  planet  from  a  period 
that  may  perhaps  bo  considered  equivalent  to  the  resiaeneo 
of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  hyicnas,  &c.  in  the  British 
islands.   We  may,  perhaps,  further  infer  that  since  that 
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[y:r\ud  thUK  Imvo  been  no  inoveiutulii  m  the  mlui  onut  ol 
our  •;lobc,  or  that  part  of  it  which  should  permit  any  land 
to  Ibrtn  a  communicatioD  botwaen  Asia  and  AustraUu,  and 
thuK  admit  the  pawaga  of  •nlmaU  from  one  continent  to  tiie 
other.  The  cle|^ant  has  ceaMil  to  tmklt.  Mid  ita  pJaoe 
not  been  supplied  from  A:iia ;  and,  on  tbeottwr  b«iid,  the  kan- 
^arooH and  thut  fjibe  of  creaturf*  hav<  n  t  i  r.Trir  l  [-it  i  Asia. 

It  only  remains  fur  us  to  notice  soiuti  cua.«»i(ifruble  and 
apparently  recent  accnm'iUtions  of  saiul»,  pniiciiially  coiu- 
poeed  of  oomniiinited  iM-aheUs,  in  oeruuu  paru  ot  Uie 
«OMtsof  Austrdjft.  ThqrbKV*  been  iuund  in  the  gulf  of 
Cupentaim,  but  aia  pwnwuady  wiirkabto  «n  tliA  WMlmm 
floaat,  espeeiallf  hi  A*  vieinitf  of  tfi*  new  wtUement  of  dw 
Swan  River.    They  are  distin^juished  by  poncretions  which 
appear  to  liave  been  formed  round  vegetable  bubstances 
that  have  f  -r  the  inosl  part  disappeared.   Archdeacon  Scott 
(Proettding*  <^  the  Gfulnnirat  Society  of  Lundm)  states 
that,  to  ttas  tMt  of  the  inleaded  tuvvn  of  Freemauile,  '  liie 
tmthtmw  oMnnMio  tibe  obocaoter  of  a  ihiok  fiweat,  out  down 
obont  two  or  tfane  Ibet  from      tuHhee,  oo  tbtt  to  valk  on 
It  becoTTi  ^  1  vtTiuply  difllcuU.  nnd  even  danterou*.'  Much 
light  is  ihriju  II  111       kind  uf  deposit  by  tbu  observation.s  ot' 
Dr.  Clarko  A ;  i :\  a  bank  ruiiiK  ooe  hundred  feel  above 
the  sea,  at  the  (Jape  of  Good  Hope  ;  for  be  delected  the  ac- 
cumulalkNl  of  aartd  round  /iici°,  the  calcareous  matter  pro- 
ducing aonMIt*  wbiob  ratiUoed  the  other  particles  of  sand 
together  ofter  tbe  dooonpoeitioo  of  the  plant.  This  would 
a«so  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Australian  dt  po- 
sit,  which,  according  to  Archdeacon  Soott,  attains  a  hei^lit 
of  300  feet  above  the  >,ea  at  Mount  Eliza,  ten  miles  Ifuni 
the  mouth  of  toe  Swan  River.   It  is  there  based  on  red 
WMldrtOOOt  Ofiipeors  to  be  associated  with  red  marl 

«Dd  grpMinit  and  toooQititiite  the  country  up  to  the  aieoitie 
mottntaint  of  Doiltng'o  Rango^  aooong  too  argOlaoooiu 
aUtcs  if  -^  hirh  ronfiiiK-slate  ha«  been  detected. 

lljtj  iuiiiural  riches  of  Au.^lralia  have  been  Utile  ex- 
plored. Iron  and  coaJ  are,  as  above  noticed,  abundant  ; 
copper  is  suted  to  have  been  ibund  in  Cumberland,  and  tm 
and  lead  are  ako  aaid  to  have  been  discovered.  Large  tracts 
«f  liBMwtopia  oeenr  on  the  oaotecn  aide;  elaya  fitted  for  the 
eeoneuiiiiial  ytitiwea  of  lifa  are  aonimoa,  orwaintiiia  vicinity 
of  Uie  principal  town  of  Sydney ;  there  are  numerous  sand- 
atones  which  seem  well  auapt^  for  ornamental  buildings ; 
gypsum  is  found  abundantly  in  the  day  ur  marl  extending 
m>m  Baihurst  to  Hunter's  River,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Swan  River;  and  there  is  rooQng-data  both  in  tha  oortam 
and  western  parts  of  .Australia 

AUSTRAUA,  ZOOLOGY  OF.  In  tteatillg  of  the 
Mokgy  of  Atim  and  America,  oeeaaioDal  aiUiaion  inw  made 
to  the  inliueiiee  whieh  the  natural  produetktna,  animal 
well  as  vegetable,  of  large  continents  must  have  Iiad  upon 
the  early  civilization  of  their  ubonumal  luhabilautit.  VVe 
are  not  aware,  indeed,  that  iln!>  iiilluen(«  has  been  pro- 
perly appreciated  by  those  who  have  investim>ted  the  origin 
and  progtaaa  of  human  society ;  if  peieaiVM  at  all,  it  has 
been  in  •  vague  and  imperfiaot  manner ;  yet  a  vety  little 
eonsfdefation  will  eonvinee  ui  that  it  i»  in  VMlity  one  of  the 
eircumstanceit  which  bear'  t!  o  most  intimate  relation  to 
tXnn  important  subject,  an  i  UluI  it  coniwquently  merits  the 
most  serious  attention,  not  of  the  professed  zoolo;;ist  alone, 
but  more  especially  of  the  philosopher  and  the  historian. 
Whatever  was  the  original  condition  of  mankind,  it  is 
manifiiat  that  the  gaognphical  diatribuitien  of  animaiy, 
thetr  abundaooe  <r  acanonaaa  in  paitjeolar  aftmtions,  their 
peculiar  qualitie^i  as  adapting  theiu  for  fo>jd,  raiment,  and 
other  doinestic  purpose*,  mu.st  necessarily  have  had  the 
most  intimate  connection  with  the  original  condition  of  our 
own  speciuft.  and  with  ail  the  earliest  steps  towards  civi- 
lization. Asia  and  Africa  abound  in  numerous  species  of 
large  gramiiuvoBous  quadntpoda  and  galUnaoeoua  ibwls, 
which  not  only  Auuiu  human  ibod  of  the  beat  quality 
and  in  the  greateat  abundaooe.  but  are  likewise  most  easily 
captured  :  many  supply  both  food  and  materials  for  drens. 
These  two  continents  are  the  native  »eat  of  tliose  animals, 
which  man  has  been  enabled  to  dume»ticate  and  to  render 
the  instrumenLs  of  his  further  progrc>s  in  civilization.  But 
in  situations  less  favourable,  wliere  auimals  were  rare,  and 
of  apeciea  not  so  well  adapted  for  human  food  and  clothing, 
aa,  for  eianmleb  in  Aaperin.  but  mora  eapecially  in  Auaua- 
lia,  man  had  to  contend  wittt  numeroua  and,  in  some  eases, 
ijisurmountublo  ^htli  iltitjs.  which  «ere  aUoi^ether  unknown 
to  the  more  favoured  lauabiiauts  of  the  Old  World.  Incw- 
i  in  the  frinaiy  and  indiapeaaaide  labour  of 


prucufiM^  a  bcanty  and  p.scanoue  subeikteuce,  badly  pix). 
tecle<l  by  iiisutficient  covering  from  the  effects  of  thtt 
weather,  and  subject  at  all  luneb  to  firaquent  ami  locg* 
conttnuod  fasts,  be  po«»e«aed  neither  the  manna  of  au^ 
porting  «  laiga  liuntlyt  nor  the  louHua  to  iaviove  lite 
eoaditwn  by  the  devoiopmrat  of  hia  natural  fteultiea. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  any  coti- 
sidenible  prugres*"  lo  be  made  in  the  arts  of  cuilLsed  life  ; 
the  females  al.'so  of  the  American  and  Au.stralian  savages 
an*  notoriously  ieas  prohhc  than  the  women  of  the  old 
continents :  and  tlie  aboriginal  population  of  those  countriea 
in  ralatioa  to  their  oxlent,  ia  aattninely  aoaoty  in  oom* 
patiaon  with  diat  of  Eurapo,  Aaia,  or  even  Africa.  Bonee 
probably,  in  a  threat  measure,  it  ari.sC!>  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Ke»-  World  were  found  V)  be  so  far  behind  tliuse  of 
the  Old  in  point  of  ci\ili/auun  and  social  impruvement ;  or 
if  this  general  rule  finds  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
antient  nation*  of  llesioo  and  Peru,  it  i:>  a  rare  and  partial 
instance^  and  ufpeaia  i»  depend  upoo  local  and  peeuQar 
circumatancea. 

These  reflections  wi!!  prepare  us  f^r  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  .some  of  the  tuuaes  which  appear  to  have  ope- 
rated 111  preventing  the  improvement  of  the  Australian 
itavage.  When  applied  to  the  physical  circum»tance»  of 
his  country,  and  mora  particularly  to  the  poculiaritiea  of 
A  ustralian  Mology.  aa  exhibitel  in  the  following  tables  they 
will  enable  ua  not  only  to  appreeiato  aomo  of  the  reaaonii 
of  his  moral  and  intellectual  inferiority,  but  likewise  to 
perceive  the  actual  cauMts  which  prevented  the  increase  ot 
the  apaciea. 
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I.  Qui 

II.  Chetraptem 

III.  Camivora    .  . 

IV.  Marsupialia 
V.  Rodentia     .  . 

VI.  Edentata     .  . 
VII.  Pachydermata . 

VIII.  Ruminantia  . 

IX.  Cetacea      .  « 

Total  .   .      1346        79  61 

The  first  observation  which  we  have  to  make  upon  the 
mammalogy  of  Australia,  as  exhibited  in  this  table,  ia  tiw 
very  small  number  of  apaciea  vhioh  inhabit  tbia  continent 
when  compared  with  the  actual  extetit  of  the  country, 

and  the  whole  number  of  known  species  spread  ovet  other 
parts  of  till'  World.  The  clisjiroportion  will  be  rendered  still 
more  stnkiiii^,  il"  wc  ileduct  from  the  total  number  75,  the 
22  species  of  marine  uiammob,  viis.,  13  cetacea  and  9 
seals  Iphoca),  which  are  included  in  the  table.  We  tiui» 
find  (hat  the  manunala  aetuallv  inhabiting  the  land  ul 
Australia  amount  to  no  more  tnan  93  difrerent  species, 
fjrmin^  scunelv  the  one  twenty-fourth  part  'if  thi-  whole 
numljer  of  known  quadrupeds ;  a  very  limittd  pru{>orti<ju 
indii'd  when  compared  with  the  relative  size  of  the  countrj". 
iS'or  18  the  small  uutuber  ul  distinct  species  the  only  |k>cu- 
liarity  which  is  observable  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
mammala  which  inhabit  thia  country;  dto  scarcity  of 
intXmtbiatt  ia  quite  aa  remarkable  aa  that  vfsperi/ft;  and 
the  traveller  in  the  interior  will  fre<iuently  journey  for  weeks 
together,  and  pa-s  uver  many  hundred  miles  of  country 
■viihout  raeetmj^  «ith  u  single  (iiui'lruiied.  The  cause  of 
this  pet  uliarity  is  to  be  sougiii  for  in  the  physical  confur- 
mali  in  of  the  UiimaU  themselves,  rather  than  in  the 
peculiarities  of  the  country  or  climate,  or  the  deatnietion  of 
them  by  the  n&tinaa;  fcr,  aa  may  be  obaerved  from  the  table, 
the  great  majority  of  Australian  mammals  belong  to  the 
Marsupial  order,  of  which  the  species  are  less  proLflc.  and 
of  xvhich  the  individuals  rojuire  a  much  ljn,:er  time  to 
arnve  at  maturUy,  than  those  of  any  other  group  of  qua- 
drupeds. It  will  bo  readily  perceived  that  these  two 
circumstances,  the  paucity  of  distinct  apecies,  and  the 
scarcity  of  individuala  in  the  fovenil  specie^  among  the 
mammals  of  Auatralia,  nuat  \me  presented  at  all  times  n 
formidable  barrier  to  the  increase  of  population  and  ihf 
advancement  of  civilized  >;->r;f'ty  in  this  part  of  V.ir  \i.  rlJ. 

The  second  peculiarity  in  the  mammalogy  of  Auslialia,  is 
that  after  ahatractitig^  aa  bafoiu,  the  SC  maiUM  sgtdm  tm 
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th*  whefo  oumiwr  ittcluded  in  the  tMa,  vis.  the  13  Cetacea 
and  9  seals  comprited  atuong  th?  Carniv(Hra,UwiU  be  found 
that  all  the  Australian  quadrupeds  aro,  withMit  a  Kingle 
exception,  peculiar  to  that  continent :  or,  in  other  words, 
that  tliere  is  not  a  sinj^le  Austruliiin  itpeciess  common  to 
that  aud  uiiy  oibet  part  uf  tiie  known  worM.  This  in  a  very 
iingular  circumstance,  and  wull  worth  tho  i>itention  of  the 
curious  inquirer,  who  will  find  ample  scope  i'ur  oonjerttire 
in  so  curious  and  unique  a  phenomenon. 

Bat  there  is  a  third  obaervatioa  which  we  have  to  imkm 
mpoa  the  neograpbical  distribution  of  quadrupeds  at  indi- 
cated in  the  preceding  table,  which  is  not  less  singular  than 
the  last : — with  very  few  exceptious,  all  the  quadrupeds  of 
Australia,  at  least  all  the  terrestrial  speciei,  lalon^:  to  the 
MwMipial  order.  Thus  if,  as  before,  we  subtract  Uie  22 
■iriiie  cpecivfi  from  the  total  number  of  Australian  mam- 
nab,  we  shall  And  that  oat  of  the  whole  temsininff  number 
af  $S,  no  Ibwer  than  43.  or  shout  fbur'flftha  of  the  entire 
amount,  Iwlonj;  to  this  tribe ;  and  the  cin-umstance  is  rcn- 
4«red  -iliU  more  sinsruVar  bv  the  considuriilioii  lli;it  \ery  few 
Jimnals  of  tliis  ordiT  cxi-l  in  any  oilier  puilof  the  worM, 
the  few  extTA' Australian  species  bcin^,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  common  opossum  {Duielphyt  Virj^iniana), 
wJueb  inhabtts  the  southern  praviDoes  of  the  Unil^  State*, 
eeofoed  to  the  tropic  si  parts  of  South  Ameriea,  and  to  the 
larger  Indian  isles,  [  j: k  :larly  those  whit  h  lie  most  eon- 
tiicuou*  to  the  northern  oi*!  of  New  Holliiiiii.  Australia 
thr-n  is  the  head-fju  n  ti  r^  i  f  extraordmary  unti  nnonia- 
loua  race  of  beings  ;  a  race  wtuch  unites  almost  ull  ibe  dis- 
tinzuishing  attributes  of  every  other  tribe  of  quadrupeds 
wito  its  own  peculiar  characters.  The  peculiarities  of  these 
aBomloas  quadrupeds  wiU  be  more  fHruperly  diietusod  tinder 
the  article  MAKsitpiALS,  to  which  we  refer. 

The  la^t  nbs«;rvntion  which  is  suggested  by  the  general 
Tii-w  of  Aijst  I  .ill  11  niaramalogy  exhibited  in  the  ture^^omg 
table,  is  that  the  country  is  entirely  destitute  of  bulh  pachy- 
dermatous and  ruminating  animals— that  is.  of  all  those 
speeiaa  vhkdi  an  best  adapted  for  human  food  and  for  the 
vafiooa  pttrpoaes  of  soetsl  economy.  It  will  he  readily  ad- 
initti'd.  after  considerin;;  the  ob^f-natiuiifl  which  wo  have 
already  made  upon  the  eonnection  between  the  (geographical 
di«.tril>ulion  of  anunaU,  especially  tiioso  whicit  aie  most  ap- 
plicable to  the  purposes  of  human  life,  and  the  civilization 
of  man  kind,  that  this  ciromttstaooe  OUlSt  have  at  all  times 
exerted  a  pofwetftd  infloonee  over  tiie  social  condition  of  the 
abonginal  inhahhants  of  Australia ;  and  that  it  leadily  e\- 
plain.s,  not  only  the  thinness  of  population  which  exist*  in 
this  extensive  country,  but  likew  ise  the  abject  and  desraded 
(  t  Mii-ery  in  which  its  sav.i.!i  inhabitants  have  l>een 
generally  found.  A  precarious  bupply  uf  fish,  shell-fiiib,  and 
lOMted  fern  roots  form  the  chief  part  of  their  subsistence ; 
nanv  have  been  observed  gieediljr  devouring  the  most  dis- 
f^ostOHC  reptike,  woroM.  •ndeatwpniani;  land  aahnals,  as 
we  have  :^n,  are  extremely  rare  throue;hout  the  whole 
country,  ai>d  even  when  met  with,  diHicult  to  obtain  ;  u 
kangaroo  was  i  i^  orK  ll  ,  surprised,  or  run  down  by  dots 
as  wild  and  savage  as  their  mu-'^ters,  hut  the  small  arboreal 
plalan^^ers  and  petaurists  oould  only  be  obtained  b^  burning 
m  ontUDg  down  the  tzeee  in  which  they  were  disoaVMed. 
The  natives  had  m»  contrivance  to  tbooi  or  enanara  Uvds, 
nor  oould  they  capture  the  dolphins  and  seals  which  abound 
on  tbeir  coasts,  like  the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders. 
Under  tlu'^c  cirrumstanct'n,  it  is  warcely  conceivable  that 
the  native  Australian  could  have  ever  emerged,  by  any 
psasible  exertioDs  of  his  own,  from  the  savage  eoniution 
m  whieb  he  was  found  by  his  European  diaooveiien. 

We  aov  praoeed  to  a  more  particular  oonsidanrticni  of 
Australian  nammala.  As  will  be  observed  from  the  table, 
this  extensive  country  is  entirely  destitnte  of  quadrumanous 
aniraaK  such  aji  monkeys  and  lemurs,  ;is  well  a>  of  p;i<:-h\  - 
dcrmatm  and  ruminants.  The  cheiroptera,  or  winged 
qoadrapeds,  consist,  as  at  praaent  known,  of  but  two  species, 
ens  a  large  species  of  ptorepus*  whidi  lives  upon  finiita>aml 
■iiraaM.aeooidmgtoth«aaMott;  tlw  ollisr.  n  smaU  bat. 
not  nnUke  the  sndas  so  common  in  our  own  country.  It 
was  the  frrmer  of  these  animals  which  so  greatly  frightened 
the  honest  ^^il'  T  diirins?  r';iptaiu  ( 'ook's  nrtt  voyage,  when 
he  return^  uoutbhuK  iroiu  a  »hort  exearsioa  oo  shore,  and 
declared  that  he  had  met  the  devil  creeping  (lowly  through 
the  grass,  but  that  bis  terror  prevented  liim  from  making 
any  othw  observation  than  that  he  bad  long  horns,  and 
waaabeitttbaiisaof  a  nine-gallon  keg.  This  speoiea  pn»- 
biMr  virili  On  iilen  of  the  Mian  Amhipelaffo;  Uka  aU 


the  firugivarouB  bats,  its  llesh  is  white  and  tandei;  and  is  said 

to  resemble  chicken. 

Of  the  order  Camivora,  ten  sp^ies  are  inserted  in 
the  table  as  inhabitants  of  Australia;  five  pecuJar  to 
that  continent,  and  five  umiinon  to  it  and  other  countnes. 
Of  these  ten,  however,  niiiti  arc  marine  mauunals,  be- 
longing to  the  s«  :il  ffciius  (Phoca),  and  comprehending  the 
sea  lion,  sea  bear,  and  other  large  species.  The  oiil>  land 
animal  of  this  order  is  the  dog,  a  varied  of  intermediate 
sise.  with  prick  ears  and  a  wolflsh  appearance,  which  is 
found  both  trQd  and  in  a  semi-domestio  state  among  the 
native  tribes.  It  is  singular  enouuli  that  this  faithful 
animal  should  be  the  enn«>tant  coropaauin  ui  man  in  what- 
ever country  he  has  settled ;  as  far  as  we  are  aw  are,  there 
is  not  u  single  instance  upon  record  of  the  discovery  of  any 
nation  or  tribe  who  did  not  possess  this  universal  aaaeBtio. 
Even  those  coantries  in  which  the  ox  and  the  hog  mm  un- 
known, unquestionably  the  most  widely-spread  domeitie 
animals  after  the  dog,  had  been  rainiliur  with  this  latter 
uniiiKil  from  time  immemorial ;  and  iiirK-t'd.  b\  all  appear- 
ances, he  sei'ius  to  Ik.'  the  first  luhahitant  of  llio  forest 
whu  ii  was  reclaimed  and  ai.*.ocialed  wsil-  mankind.  Once 
dameiticated,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  ihat  the  dog  would 
ever  aAer  remain  the  inseparable  fheod  and  comoanion  of 
man ;  and  hence  it  is  that  they  are  fonnd  togetner  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  even  where  no  other  domestic  animals 
exist;  ni.d  so  universally  true  ii,  this  observation,  that  in 
many  id  u  cs,  as,  m  tlu-  difterent  groups  of  islands  scattered 
through  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ibr  mstance,  where  no  game 
exists, and  where,  eonsoquently,  he  can  be  no  longer  turned 
to  the  purposes  for  whiish  nature  has  fitted  him,  the  dog 
fs  still  found,  though  under  widely  diflerent  etreamstanees, 
t  c.n;i  regularly  fatted  for  the  knife,  and  cijnsidcrcd  as  a 
liamty  rt  scrvod  only  for  the  tables  of  thechiePs  and  great  men. 

The  luM  uidiT,  or  Mar$upial$,  is  thai  which,  as  before 
observed,  comprehends  the  great  majority  of  Australian 
mammals,  and  (brms  tho  principal  character  of  the  zoology 
of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  forty -three  species  of  this 
tribe  marked  in  the  table  belong  to  eight  natural  genem, 
a^Tccintr  ill  the  pcnoml  structun.'  and  characters  which  relate 
to  the  premature  ])rudiiction  and  sub>equent  nutrition  o€ 
the  yount{  in  a  pjuch  or  hau  with  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided tlie  teinale  parents,  and  from  which  the  order  dtfrives 
its  nameof  iV/urrupio/ia, but  differing  vididy  in  all  the  other 
detail!^  of  their  eonfomiation  uid  aoonomy.  The  first  and 
perhaps  the  mcst  remarkable  genns  of  this  anomaloos  tribe 
of  beings,  comprehends  those  singular  and  now  well  known 
animals  which  we  call  kaiigarons  {Afiirr</pus).  and  of  which 
there  exists  a  great  variety  of  different  s|)ecies,  tUou^jh  their 
peculiar  distinctions  have  not  been  ^ery  eiearly  determined 
even  by  zoologists.  Among  the  larger  species,  the  common 
kangaroo,  called  the  *  forester/  and  the  'old  man'  in  New 
Souu  Wales  (M.  UHatu9%  ths  ted  and  wedly  kangaieoo 
{M.  ru/ut  and  M./uIitrinosus),  and  the  species  called  by 
zoologists  Af.  rM/'j-^mpi/*,  attain  a  \ery  considerahli;  size, 
and  often  weigh  as  much  a-s  a  large  sheep.  They  associate 
together  in  herds  ut  ^'reater  or  les^  extent  on  the  open  downs 
and  forssts  devoid  of  underwood,  feed  exdustvelv  upon 
gTsas  and  vegetables,  and,  though  never  iat,  are  held  in 
high  estimation  by  oidonial  epieuies.  The  tail  m  particular 
is  said  to  make  very  rich  and  savoury  soup;  the  tlesh, 
from  tho  natural  deficiency  of  tat  already  mentioned,  i* 
cooked  with  bacon,  and  considered  wholesome  and  pala- 
table. Of  the  smaller  species,  the  luuiit  remarkable  are 
the  rock  kangaroo  (Af.  rupettrit),  remarkable  for  its  bushy 
fox- like  tail,  and  for  inhabiting  the  naked  and  roost  preci- 
pitous racks  amoBir  the  moontains,  where  it  makes  its  way 
with  all  tbe  speed  an<l  security  of  a  wild  goat ;  the  brush 
I  kangaroos,  called  unllabi  and  padymatta  by  the  natives, 
uliicli  live  among  the  bushes  and  thick  underwood;  and 
t  he  fasciated  kangaroo  ( Jf.  elegant),  remarkable  for  its  uni- 
form light  blue  colour,  and  the  regular  and  deep  black 
hands  which  pass  transversely  over  its  hack  and  loins.  This 
beaotifid  species  is  a  native  of  the  wettem  coast,  where  it 
was  observed  by  Dampier;  all  the  other  spedee  which  wu 
have  mentioned  are  found  within  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  most  of  them  inhabit 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  least  the  same  local  names  are 
applied  to  animals  inhabiting  both  thes^c  colonies,  but  they 
have  never  been  sufficiently  compared,  nor  is  the  identihr  of 
the  apedea  established  upon  any  better  grounds  than  that 
«f  the  immes  applied  to  them  in  these  two  looalitiee* 

The  pottoraos.  or  kangaroo-rau  ( Ai^iprysMHtK  an  vers 
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(iimilar  in  most  reopoct*  to  the  real  kanganw,  Ttoni  which 
indeed  thev  only  differ  in  tlietr  smaller  size,  and  in  some 
flUgbt  raodiflcations  or  dentition.  Tlwy  aeldoin  exceed  the 
file  of  a  rabbit,  live  single  or  in  pairs,  eonoealing  themselves 
in  crevices  or  under  fallen  timber,  and  moving  abroad  only 
at  n5j;hl,  when  they  i»re  hunted  by  mootilight  as  food  for 
dogs,  their  tlesh  not  boiitg  considered  fit  for  human  food. 
Only  one  species  has  been  distinctly  described,  but  there  are 
four  or  five^  and  pn>b«bl)r  »  greater  number  of  very  djstiaet 
speeiee  firand  {n  dillbrent  parte  of  ti>e  country.  lUke  the 
kangaroos,  thf  hind  le^s  only  are  employcfl  in  pVoj^^rcssion, 
the  foro  feet  Imna  usod  as  lumds  to  carry  foo<l  to  the  mouth 
and  for  other  similar  purposes. 

Of  the  phalangers  (Phaiangitta),  so  called  originally  by 
Buffon,  from  the  union  of  the  two  interior  toes  of  tho  hind 
Ibet  aa  ikr  as  the  laat  phalange  or  joint*  five  «r  aix  apeciea 
an  knovn  to  inbabtt  Auitralia,  whilst  about  the  sane 
number  arc  spread  throughout  the  long  chain  of  islands 
trhtch  almost  connect  it*  northern  coast  with  the  peninsula 
of  Malacea.  These  animals,  called  ring-tailed  opoiiNums  by 
the  colonists,  from  their  habit  of  hanging  suspended  by 
the  tail,  which  is  strongly  prehensile,  from  the  branches  of 
the  tiaea  in  which  they  exclusively  reside,  are  distinguished 
fW«n  their  eongeners  of  the  Indian  isles,  by  having  the  tail 
generally  bushy,  but  always  covered  witn  hair,  except  a 
narrow  slip  on  the  under  side  towards  the  extremity,  which 
is  directly  applied  to  the  hranchcs  in  the  act  of  grasping. 
The  three  laigeit  apeoica,  P,  vuMna,  P.  lemtsrina,  and  P. 

are  aMUl  toe  siie  of  a  domestie  eat.  and  covered 
with  a  soft  and  rich  ftir.  which  has  been  f  iund  nt  Sidney 
to  answer  extremely  well  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  but 
which  unto.-tunately  cannot  bo  procured  in  sufiicient  quan- 
tities to  become  extensively  useful.  The  long-tailc<i  pha- 
lanucr  (P.  Cookii)  is  a  rather  smaller  species,  miginally 
discovered  by  Cwtain  Cook  on  the  aouth-eaateim  eoaat  of 
Van  Diemen's  und,  and  ehiefly  remarkable  Ibr  ito  line 
short  fur.  and  long  attenuated  tail  tipped  with  white.  Two 
still  smaller  species,  the  P.  f^lirtfnrmis  and  P.  ptfffmofay 
are  principally  distinguished  by  their  minute  hize,  the 
former  being  not  larger  than  a  small  rat.  and  the  latter 
scarcely  equalling  tiieeommflo  mouse  in  magnitude.  All 
these  aainuda  inmUt  A»lbt«ata,md  feed  principally  upon 
Ae  leavea  of  tiie  varfoos  apeeiea  of  gum>trees  {eucalypti), 
which  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  Au^tmlian  botany, 
secreting  themselves  in  the  hollow  trunk*  of  de<'ayed  trees 
dunn<^  tlie  daytime,  and  raounfj  abroad  only  during  the  ni^ht. 

Nearly  related  to  the  pbalangers  in  many  respects,  are 
the  petaurisU  (PtUmm),  OT  flying  opossums,  and  flying 
squirrela,  as  they  are  eoiamonly  called  by  the  colonists,  ii 
genus  exehisively  Australian,  and  distinguished  by  the  lax, 
unprehensile  tail,  and  by  the  skin  of  tli"  sides  and  Hanks 
being  distemled  into  a  kind  ot  wing,  or  flynig  membrane, 
which  acts  like  a  parachuta  in  supporting  tM  body,  and 
enable*  these  aninala  to  make  the  most  astonishing  leaps, 
among  the  tUnly-seatlered  ttvtm  of  an  Australian  forest. 
Of  these  there  are  likewise  five  or  six  species  :  the  lart^cii*  of 
which  (P.  taguandidet)  exceeds  the  size  of  the  domcstu;  cat, 
whilst  the  smallest  {P.  mi>n'r!u.->i.  t  alb  d  the  flying  moui>e 
by  the  colonists,  scarcely  ec|uals  the  dimensions  of  this  latter 
animal.  The  petaurists,  like  the  pbalangers,  are  an  arbo- 
real and  nootumal  genua,  feeding  principally  upon  gum- 
tree  leaves,  and  during  the  briipt  moonlight  nights  en- 
livening the  th.  rwifeo  silent  and  bwdy  ibnatawitk  their 
rapid  and  VHritd  motions. 

The  wombat  {pha'scoiomyit)  is  a  large  animal  about  the 
size  of  a  badger,  which  burrows  in  the  saad-faills  of  the 
interior,  and  lives  emolnsifely  upon  vegaliAilea.  It  is  of  a 
social  disMsition,  many  of  them  lieing  generally  found 
together,  like  rabbits  in  the  same  warren:  like  the  ge- 
nerality of  Australian  mammals  it  is  nocturnal,  sleeping  in 
its  burrow  during  the  daytime,  and  moving  about  in  search 
of  food,  &c.  only  during  the  night.  It  consequently  becomes 
very  fat,  and  has  been  sometimes  known  to  attain  the 
weifrht  of  ftity  or  fifty  pounda  x  its  fled)  is  eensidered  aa  a 
delicate  and  wholesome  article  of  food.  Being  a  slow  run- 
ner, it  in  easily  captured  when  found  at  any  distance  fn)m 
ts  burrow.  Rnd  is  at  all  times  n  most  valuab^  rs-.  -urceto 
the  inland  or  bush  tribes  of  natives,  who  often  resort  irom 
great  dittaneea  to  some  known  warren  to  enjoy  the  abund- 
ance of  a  wombat  ftaat.  In  moat  of  ita  charaotan,  those 
jnly  excepted  which  it  partakea  fn  eMsmon  with  the  other 
oiarsunals,  it  agrees  witn  the  rodentia,  an  !  iii<!    I  anpK  arH 

be  the  natoral  link  which  connects  these  two  orders.  i 


The  bandicoots  (Peiamrles)  compose  a  very  remarkable 
genus  which  does  not  admit  of  a  ready  comparison  with  any 
other  group  of  animals  likely  to  be  more  familiar  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers.  With  a  dantal  system  and  trrm  an  out- 
ward form  which  very  much  asaimilate  them  to  the  larger 
shrews  and  other  insectivorous  mammals,  tliey  unite  tha 
ordinary  characters  of  marsupial  anunals,  and  feed  exclu- 
sively upon  roots  and  other  vegetable  substaoeea.  Thaw 
habits  are  Umilar  to  those  of  the  kangaroo  tats,  cxcepttng 
that  they  do  not  hop  upon  the  hii^  legs  oLiy,  but  use  aU 
the  four  extremities  in  tho  act  of  progression,  like  ordinary 

auadrupeds  ;  they  form  burrows,  or  take  refuge  during  the 
aytime  in  natuml  crevices,  or  uiidc:^  ialliMi  limluT,  usovh 
about  only  during  the  night-time,  and  are  not  ooDnidered  fit 
for  human  food.  Two  species  only  have  been  described* 
the  P.  mmita  and  P.  o6s>iJia».botfa  fiiund  within  the  cohmy 
of  New  South  Walea. 

Two  other  genera  of  Australian  mammals,  the  dasyureu, 
(Dasyurui),  and  thylacynes  {Thularynwt),  partake  of  the 
habits  and  appearance  of  the  ortlinary  carnivorous  quadru- 
peds, and  appear  to  unite  this  tribe  of  animals  with  the 
marsupials  in  general.  Hie  first  of  theae  geaeia,  eaHed 
Datyurea  (t .  e.  hairy-taila),  to  diatm|piish  tuMn  from  dto 
nakM-tailed  opossums  of  Ameriea,  wiA  which  many  natu- 
ralists had  associated  thecn,  consist.'*  of  five  >r  mx  species, 
generally  of  small  size,  and  agreeably  marked  with  nu- 
merous white  sjxUs  on  a  black,  olive,  or  russet  ground. 
Their  habits  and  mode  of  life  generally  resemble  tlioee  of 
the  martina  and  pole-eata  of  Europe ;  they  are  noetnmat. 
and  live  for  the  most  part  upon  birds,  reptiles,  and  other 
small  prey.  Six  or  s«ven  species  have  been  describe<l.  The 
ursine  dasytin^  <T'  urginiu),  or  native  dcMl,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  colonibts,  is  perhaps  the  ugitekt  and  must  disgtuting 
looking  quadruped  in  nature.  Its  legs  are  very  short,  its 
body  thick  and  haavy,  and  ita  head  disagtaaaUy  laiga  and 
disproportioned  to  m  other  dimensions.  It  inhamta  ^ 
coast  of  Van  Diemen's  I.and,  sleeping  during  the  daylini,- 
in  holes  among  the  roi'k..i,  and  moving  abruafl  during  tii« 
night  in  quest  of  dead  seals  ai  il  ;  t;i(  r  marine  productions 
which  compose  its  food.  The  D.  macrounu,  D.  vivernnw 
and  D.  maugei,  are  found  in  Van  Diemen'a  Land  as  well  as 
on  the  contineot  of  Australia,  and  an  sometimes  called 
native  eats  by  the  colonists,  not  fkom  any  close  resem- 
blance which  they  bear  to  cats,  but  from  sonie  slight 
similarity  ill  their  habits,  as  they  climb  trees  readily 
in  pursuit  of  small  birds,  and  capture  their  prey  more  hy 
address  than  by  open  forae.  Tbt  D.  pemiaikam,  mSkA 
the  sugar  squirrel  by  the  colonists,  a  nanw  whidi  ia  dao 
sometimes  applied  to  the  petaunu  la'uretu,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  rat,  of  a  uniform  light  ash  colour,  and  has 
the  tail  terminated  by  a  pencil  of  long  black  hair.  It  re- 
sides entirely  among  the  branches  of  trees,  chiefly  of  the 
sugar  maple  species,  from  which  it  has  acquired  its  colonial 
name,  ana  appears  to  li^'o  for  the  most  part  upon  the  larger 
night  ineeeta,  and  probably  upon  the  eggs  and  callow  young 
rf  srnnll  birds.  The  smallest  known  species  is  the  /). 
muntiux,  or  mouse  opossum  of  the  colonists,  which  :s  uot 
larger  than  the  little  animal  whose  nann  li  In  -  n  trans- 
ferred to  it,  and  which,  like  the  liugar  squirrel,  resides 
upon  tree.s,  and  lives poncipally  if  not  entirely  upon  iaaeela. 
Ina  genua  T^/laeipnti aaniains  but  aaingla  itnoarn  specie 
and  that  apparently  eonlned  to  Van  Dmnan's  Land.  It 
is  about  a.s  large  us  a  moderate-sized  dog,  and  not  unlike 
the  canine  species  m  general  form  and  appearance,  except 
that  it  is  longer  in  the  body  and  has  shorter  legs.  Its 
ookmr  is  a  untibnn  reddish  brown  marked  acrosa  the  bock 
and  loins  wiA  sizlaan  or  eighteen  transverse  black  bamda, 
very  regularly  arranged,  and  terminating  singly  upon  the 
sides.  Xike  the  generality  of  marsupial  animals,  it  ia  noc- 
turnal ill  iL-  li  li  lts,  generally  keeping  concealed  in  the 
forests  and  under^rood  during  the  daytime,  prowling  about 
at  night  in  search  of  prey,  end  often  committing  depceda- 
tiona  among  the  lamhi  of  the  colonista  of  Van  DiMaaa's 
Land,  as  the  dasywea  do  to  <be  poultry-yards  off  N«nr  Sooth 
Wales.  For  this  reason  the  thvlacyne  is  keenly  hnnt.\i 
by  the  colonists  :  notwithstanding  its  size  and  streugth  il  is 
a  cowardly  animal,  and  ea.sily  worried  by  a  oourageoiut  do^. 

Of  i\w  five  species  of  Jiodeatia  inserted  in  tlus  tnVntar 
distribution  of  Australian  mammals,  tbiae  befaiw  to  Aa 
rat  uenus  ( Jfiit)^  and  the  remaining  two  compoaa  (fia  ganna 
Hydfrmi^t  as  defined  by  the  moat  teeent  writeta  on  masn- 
iii  i  i,  v  The  former  are  but  little  difTerent  from  the  coai 
man  species  of  rats  and  mice  in  other  parts  of  the  wor 
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ihelatler  arc  merely  distinKulslifd  h\  tlitir  larger  aiw,  hm^ 
hairy  uiU,  and  palmat^d  hind  fevt,  wluch  a&similate  them 
in  %ome  measure  to  the  heavers  and  coypuus  of  America. 
They  are  aqoiitiA  in  tb«ir  habits,  wad  an  found  in  moat 
pT  the  nven  both  of  Van  Dienwii't  Land  and  New  Sooth 
WalM. 

The  two  Edmtata,  insertwl  in  the  table,  beloni;  ef^ually  if 
not  mort"  properly  to  the  m  ir^iij  il  order,  purtakiiit;,  indetHl, 
of  the  characters  of  bolh  nl  thest;  tnbea,  ami  j'orxuing  the 
connoriiiis;  link  by  which  tiny  are  unitctl.  These  aiiimaU 
ate,  without  any  questioii,  the  most  nngular  and  anomalous 
quadrupeds  that  have  ever  been  diioovorad.  Tliouffb  they 
in  certainly  quadrupeds  in  tha  great  imiiority  of  their 
ehamsfers.  yet  their  organs  of  nastkiatfon  more  nearly 
,f<<'mWe  the  hills  of  birds  than  the  eorrespoiuli nu'  parts  of 
other  quadriipivls  ;  am!  thuutrh  it  is  now  finally  settli-d  that 
they  are  true  mammals,  iiiid  Jiourisli  tlieir  jouiii;  bv  a 
milky  secretion  like  all  u(her  animals  of  the  same  class, 
yet  it  is  still  a  matter  uf  keen  dispute  among  naturalists 
and  physiologiata  whaibn  tber  prodiwe  Ihoir  young  alive, 
or  by  eg^  and  hatdi  Aem  hhe  birds,  or  ntnmr  perliap* 
Kke  reptiles,  for  the  whole  detail  of  their  orRantzatii>n  seems 
Ifepotnt  them  out  as  iiiterniedi:ite  between  this  elass  and 
onunaiy  mammals,  rather  than  bet\\een  tiianimals  and 
tiv^  Of  these  extraurduiary  beings  there  are  two  genera. 
Oruithorhuneiu  and  Echidna.  The  former,  often  called  the 
duek-biUed  animal,  from  the  turn  of  itc  hmd  and  fac«, 
teadei  in  rivers  and  pooda,  trheio  in  ftot.  like  ducks,  it 
liias  principally  by  searching  for  seeds  and  insects  umon? 
the  nrad  at  the  bottom.  For  tliis  purpose  its  bill  is  fur 
lushed  witli  a  eutnpHcated  and  delicate  tissue  of  nervi  s, 
<rhi<;h  enables  it  to  distinguish  its  ibod  from  the  small  mud 
■juA  ;rravcl  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  it  is  indented  by 
iinall  grooves  along  the  sides  so  as  to  permit  it  to  strain  off 
(he  muddy  water  which  it  necessarily  takes  in  at  the  same 
tine:  It  fbnns  deep  burrows  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
whiA  are  provided  with  two  entrances,  one  above  and  the 
I  tV.er  below  the  level  of  the  stream,  so  as  to  afford  it  u 
rfi'ly  means  of  escape  (rom  whatever  quarter  it  is  as- 
^a^ll^ed.  Some  naturalists  rerkoii  two  sj)ecies  of  Omitho- 
rkj/neus,  the  0.  rt{ftu,  and  0.  /usctu ;  others  consider 
wsm  kodi  aa  varieties  of  the  same  species,  to  which  they 

CAa  name  of  O.  pvtukHeut,  Tm  gaoua  feMSdeo, 
Kb  it  agrees  in  its  general  itraetnie,  and  in  the  very 
snomalous  nature  f  j  roduction  with  the  ornith  rhvn "us, 
yetdiflSers  willely  irniij  that  animal  in  its  external  appear- 
uice,  as  also  in  us  liabitii  and  economy.  It  is  covered  with 
short  stout  prickles  not  unlike  those  of  a  porcupine,  feeds 
vpon  the  e^gi  of  ants  as  well  as  upon  these  insects  them- 
ttltaa,  lean  ita  young,  naides  in  deep  bunowa  of  Ha  own 
fanalion,  and  hyhematee  or  sleeps  during  the  winter 
MSSon.  Of  this  genus  there  are  two  species,  one  without 
•«y  hair,  the  other  with  bng  red  hair  intermixed  with  the 
opiaes,  and  called  respectively  ftom  tlus  drcunistnticft  E. 

tpmma  and  /',.  ffl'isa. 

The  coasts  of  Australia  have  been  long  known  as  the 
veaaional  ttsaort  of  immenie  shoals  of  whales,  dulpbiiu, 
•ad  other  cetaoeoua  nammals.  and  the  enterprise  of  the 

aeoloniea  eatahUshed  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  has 
a  favourable  and  suecessftil  outlet  in  the  fishery  for 
these  animals.  Many  vessels  uro  now  annually  fitted  out 
from  Sydney  and  Hobiirt'sTown  for  this  valuable  branch  of 
wwnnerce.  and  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the 
^lecolation  has  been  a  most  important  accession  to  the 
seneral  resources  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies.  The 
fahen  has  also  bean  attanden  with  considerable  success, 
sad  the  oil  and  skins  of  these  animals  fbrm  very  important 
Items  in  the  annual  ctjlniial  exiwirfH. 

Tile  oruitholo;:y  i/f  .Vii>iralia,  though  far  from  being  so 
fwuliar  and  anDiiialous  a.s  it>  luamnibio^y,  t:ontaiiib,  never- 
theless, many  new  and  singular  forms,  and  wants  many 
ifthoaa  which  are  most  familur  in  other  quarters  of  the 
lisha.  Among  rapacious  bitds,  ea^es,  foleons.  and  various 
•pirisa  of  hawks  abound  every  where,  as  well  as  owls  of 
o'Jtsrent  kinds.  The  common  pereKrinc  ruN  on  (/uA-o  pere- 
gnnui),  and  the  barn-owl  of  Europe  {tlrix  Jlamtma)  ure 
S4id  not  to  present  any  sensible  difference  frotii  (1m'  i-ame 
species  in  England.  There  are,  however,  no  vultures 
thnnigbout  the  whole  extent  of  Australia  and  its  depen- 
denciae,  a  fact  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  abaenoe 
o<  large  graminivorous  animals,  upon  the  eateaaea  of  which 
this  tribe  of  birds  support  themselves  in  other  parts  of  the 
Valid,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  wanting  in 


j  th«!  aninmls  of  .'Australia.  Tncessorial  or  pereliini;  birds 
are  extremely  numerous  e%'ery  where,  but  not  sutficieuUy 
remarkable  to  require  a  detailed  enumeration.  Among 
the  Seansorial  order,  there  exists  a  vast  variety  of  the  parrel 
tribe,  comprising,  among  ollMHtB,  many  beautiful  spedea  of 
paruquebi  and  cockatoos,  which  surpass  those  of  the  Old 
j  World  in  the  variety  and  gaudiness  of  their  plumage. 
^  These  birds  are  held  in  "ireat  detestation  by  the  natives,  of 
whose  furtive  inroads  upun  the  ticlds  i»f  Indian  corn  and 
otlier  agricultural  produce  their  loud  and  iucessant  scream- 
ing gives  notice  to  the  owners :  they  are  nmseauently  con- 
sidered to  be  in  league  with  the  coloaists,  ana  the  while 
colour  of  both  the  confederates  furnisher  an  unansweiabte 
argument  in  the  logic  of  these  simple  savages  for  the  irttth 
of  this  foolish  belief.  But  the  inosl  remarkable  fact  in  the 
ornithology  of  Australia  is  the  total  absence  cf  gallinaceous 
birds,  Tliis'is  the  tribe  \ihieh  among  Itirds  corresponds 
with  the  ruminating  animals  anion ^  quadrupeds,  and  wbirb 
contains  those  species  whisih  are  beat  adapted  for  human 
food  and  the  domestic  economy  of  liie.  We  have  altendy 
seen  that  the  analogous  tribe  of  mammab  ia  a  stranger  tv 
tliis  part  of  the  world,  and  hero  a^.iiii  we  find  that  it  is 
equMlly  deprived  of  the  eomiuou  luwl.  pheasants,  turkey.s. 
t:uini  i  In  ns.  Sic  which  form  no  unimportant  resource  lor 
the  natives  of  i>ther  countries,  and  which  iia\  e  storked  tha 
farm-yards  and  Ailed  the  preserves  of  cixibzLd  uaiions. 
Doves  and  pigeons  of  various  species  indeed  abound  in 
many  parts  of  New  Holland,  and  the  menum  Imetmra 
tup^ba)  approximates  still  more  nearly  to  the  onlinory  galli- 
naceous bmls :  but  these  are  by  no  means  common,  and  of 
t  «)  iiirutisiilerable  a  ••!/;''  to  ha\e  luitiished  any  jKM  uliar  re- 
Sourreit  to  the  aborigitn's.  The  tribe  of  invds  uujsi  uu|Kirtaiit 
in  human  economy  after  the  gallinaee^ms  or  rasores,  arc  the 
natatores.  or  water-fowl,  and  of  these  New  Holland  and  the 
neighbouring  isles  contain  a  rather  better  supply.  It  will 
be  suflicient  in  this  place  to  mention  the  cerei^is  goose, 
and  the  black  swan,  the  ♦  rara  avis'  so  little  drcjmt  of  by 
the  Riinian  jioef,  which  now  breeds  spoittanemisly  m  luiji- 
land.  and  is  hcconiing  sutticiently  cniiimoii  upon  the  pi  ikJ.'h 
of  the  curious.  It  is  rather  smaller  tiian  the  common  while 
swan,  but  with  a  neck  proportionably  longer,  and  acarriugv, 
if  jKi-tsible.  still  more  graceful. 

Of  the  leptiloa  and  fishes  of  Australia  no  detailed  or 
regular  aeeoonts  have  yet  been  published.  A  species  ol 
erwodile  or  alliv'ntf''  i :iid  to  frsN^uent  the  wrstem  coasts 
of  the  continent  aiA  tlie  slion-s  of  New  Zealand ;  and 
various  descriptions  of  smaller  reptiles  and  snakes,  \  cry  few 
of  the  latter  venomous,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Fish  are  abundant  along  the  coasts ;  and  four  or 
Ave  species  of  sharks  have  been  described  as  fiequenting 
the  neighbourhood  of  Botany  Bav  and  Piort  Jadwm.  but 
very  little  is  known  upon  this  department  of  Australian 
zoology.  Neither  has  the  entomology  of  the  country  been 
sulliciently  investigated.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lievo  that  it  CAiiitains  nothing;  that  would  entitle  it  to  a  very 
detailed  notice  in  a.  sketch  like  the  present 

AUSTRIA,  EMPIRE  OF.  Noncum,  in  remoter  a^ 
a  wild  tract  of  ooimlry,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having 
once  been  covered  with  water,  extended  from  the  Julian  and 
Carnic,  or  Carinthian  Alps,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  IVom  Mount  Cetius  to  the  Rha'tian  borders.  From  this 
inconsiderable  region,  lor  its  un-a  scarcely  exceeded  thai  of 
the  present  archduchy  of  Austria  itself,  sprung:  the  '  Oester- 
reich,'  '  Eastern  territory  <d  the  Kmpire,  or  '  Eastern  Mark 
of  the  Empire  oftbe  Frunks.  as  it  was  designated  by  CliarUf* 
magne^  when  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  be 
united  the  territory  composing  the  archduchy  of  our  own 
times  \Mtb  the  German  <  ruf  i  c.  This  once  wild  and  inhos- 
pitable region  has  given  iiiriti  to  u  race  of  rulers  who  have 
gradually  united  kingdoms  and  principalities  under  their 
dominion,  which  now  comprehends  nearly  one-twelfth  of 
the  entire  surface  of  Europe.  The  same  land  which  gave 
birth  to  tbe  marauder  Odoaoer,  by  wboae  hand  the  last  of  the 
Cnsars  Ml,  has  become  the  centre  of  an  empire,  whieh,  ibr 
diversity  of  i  oinjxment  parts,  strongly  resembles  the  once 
gigantic  empire  of  imperial  Rome.  'I'liose  parts,  indeed,  are 
not  more  dissimilar  in  naturul  character  than  arc  the  people 
themselves  in  hin^uaL'e,  usages, and  prejudices;  so  far  from 
being  united  inio  one  nation,  they  are  h^  together  by  a 
solitaiy  link— that  of  subordination  to  a  common  sovereign. 

TluMifi^  tha  domiirfona  of  the  honae  of  Austria  oompre- 
hend,  as  we  have  observed,  nearly  one-twelfth  of  tbe  sur> 
face  of  Europe,  they  constitute  only  the  third  in  point  of 
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cxteatf  UDOOg  iU  monarchiei ;  for  the  European  territory 
of  Ruaiianraneifshttimex.  and  the  Swedish  one-twelfth, 
more  extensive.   The  '  Campania  of  Ocraiany,"  m  the  Au»- 
trian  prapire  has  been  not  inaptly  desipnaled,  makec  a  com- 
pact duminion,  to  which  its  soulhernmost  extremity,  the 
narrow  tract  of  Dalmatia,  forms  tlie  only  exception.    It  lies 
between  42'  and  52°  N.  lat,  and  9"  and  27'  K.  lonj,'..  otcu- 
pflBK  HI  Ufa  of  255,226  square  geographical  miles,  the 
omut  of  wbieh  has  been  estimated  at  4400  milci>.  It 
tinti  spreads  over  nine  degrees  of  latitude  and  eighteen  of 
loflf^tude:  and  under  tho  new  conformation  given  to  it 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  ISlJ.  and  tl.e  adjuslnuiU  raade 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  llu;  following  ji  ar,  extends 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Stephen,  thirty  miles  l)elow  Cattam, 
in  JOalmatia,  and  the  Punto  di  Gcro,  south  of  tlie  mouths 
of  tiie  Fb^  in  Upper  Italy,  to  the  souran  of  the  Suree, 
close  upon  Prtusian  Lusatia,  and  almost  t»  tb»  wails  of 
Sandoniir,  in  Poliah  Russia;  and  from  its  extreme  western 
point,  the  hamlet  of  En^^era,  at  the  s;  uihem  end  of  the 
La^o  Maggiore  in  I^nibardy.  to  KlKX'/mi  in  Bessarabia, 
which  lies  clo»i>  ii)><)n  its  most  eastern  border.   The  terri- 
tories of  Saxony  and  Prussian  Silesia  bound  the  Austrian 
dominions  on  the  norlh-tcett  and  north,  the  former  for  250 
and  the  latter  for  nearly  320  miles ;  on  the  north-mut,  the 
Ihmtier  runs  for  about  $0  miles  next  to  the  territory  of  the 
republic  of  L'rm  ow  ;  and,  in  the  same  direction,  conjointly 
with  their  enslern  fiautier,  the  Ru.^^ian  prin  inces  of  Po- 
dolia,  \'olliynia,  and  Ik's>arabia  border  them  for  a  di^taiicf 
of  more  than  53U  uiilc:i ;  and  it     in  this  quarter  that  ibc 
Austrian  dominions  are  the  most  vulnerable,  as  the  frontier 
»  entirely  open  in  the  north-east  for  IfiO  or  190  nike. 
The  remanider  «f  the  etutem  and  the  lari^er  portion  of 
the  southern  i  -'iriins  udjuin  the  Turki>h  ]ir<)\  iiires  of  Mol- 
davia, Wallaclua.  Servia.  Uo^nia,  and  Ciuutia,  alun^r  a  line 
of  nearly  1400  mUes.    The  Adriatic  washes  the  Au^tri.in 
shore  for  e.'ti)  miles;  the  land  boundary  on  the  south  next 
!tkirts  111'    1  u.uuuns  of  the  Roman  See  about  60  miles, 
of  Modeua  aod  Parma  IjjO.  and  of  the  Saidinian  fitatea 
about  100.    The  trettfrn  limits  of  the  Austrian  doni- 
niuns,  in  their  course  fioni  the  south  to  the  north,  border 
fur  an  extt  iit  of       miles  on  tiic  Suistt  cantons  of  Tessiiio, 
the  Valais,  and  St.  Gallen;  of  14  ou  the  principality  of 
Liechtenstein;   uf  nearly  the  saiuc  distance  on  llake 
Constance;  and  of  550  and  upwards  on  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria.  The  extrpme  Isi^th  ef  the  AusUian  Kmpiie  h»9^ 
been  estimated  at  870,  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  OOOnilaa. 

The  teiTituriiil  surfare  of  the  .iu.-.triati  doininiuns  lias  been 
variously  staled  by  the  l)e»i  vvrUuson  tlie  .-uLjtxt:  Ridler, 
fur  instance,  estiiuiUcs  it  at  'lii,b'l'j  square  (;i-o^'rapluc«l 
miks;  Lichteustcrn  at  25  i,155:  Rohrer  at  ;  ilasset 

at  857,208  :  aud  Blumcnbach,  whose  authority  appears  to 
haw  been  followed  by  HSnebelmaan,  ia  hit  new  aditioii  of 
Professor  Stein's  Manual,  at  S60,4»S.  In  the  statenMnt, 

however,  which  we  are  ahinil  to  j.'iv  e,  wo  have  preferri-d  to 
abide  by  tlie  dinittisiuiis  aisijiiied  liy  Ki>hrer,  whose  Utatu- 
lif'K  (if  ihf  Aii\trtan  Km]. iff  are  geiKTuUy  rejxUed  to  have 
lieen  founded  on  scmi-oliicial  docuuenls.  Fur  tite  same 
reason,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  return  which  he 
has  made  of  its  population  Ibr  the  year  IMl  aaeiirindeKto 
its  present  amount  The  aunbw  of  eiliai^  Ite.  is  ftwi  • 
Return  in  the  '  Vienna  Althim*  «f  ItSS,  dMB  «p,  We 
undentand.  b)  Czlirn^g. 

Surface,  PoptUatum,  4*^  ^  tAe  Emfiue  qf  A  u* trio. 

Mukfl 

Arrliilitrliy  of  Au«Ma  aiu\  dtcl*  ofi 

SaUlHirf    .  .f 
t>ucli}  wTiilyiw  .  S,S8S 

Earliiom  of  Uic  Tyrul  auil  u-rritorv  ofi  %^ 

Vw.Ilirri!  .} 
KinicaluD  of  Mohcmta,  ludadhtg  the  i 

•lUliicUi  of  Ea«  aud  AkU  .  i 

MAViiitiateor  MoravU  iiiiil  Aiuiriui- 1  ... 

mirnm.  .)  W.IU 

Kiorlam  of  tUfria.  ooispriiinrOi-f 

riiithii.  Ctriiioh,  Trii-.t.  aoii  i.irclr  '  lO.Slf 

I'arl.l.'nll  .  .  ' 

kiu(ilunur  liiUida  ud  l.«domrrU, i 
including  Umt  Itaalw  M  a^WHriasV 
anil  7jitor  nud  xhn  BuekmriM       .  » 
Kini-.inm  of  ll.idviiry.  with  99«rooi».>  ^ 

t'lualii.  jiiul  ilie  militarjr  (tvnlirr  . 
l'riij<  i|.alii}r  of  TnkuujrtTaaia  vUhl  ~.  ^ 
th»  mOiUuv  BwHh        .         .J  ■••M 
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The  preceding  statement  gives  a  view  o{  tho  custMPSry 
subdivision  of  the  tmilorial  Mirfice  of  tbe  Austrian  do 
minions ;  but  for  the  paraoN*  el  intenwl  odgmiMntioR, 
they  have  been  distributed  io  a  wpwwlMt  diwepot  flnier« 
though  the  number  of  sttbdiviiioiiser  pioffiiieMmMii  the 

same.    These  are — 

I.  Tlic  Aiekiudtt/  »f  jiaitria.rmnfotti  at 

n.  t'Sic         ill.-,- .il  A  l«-i.jvi   lUi-  r.n»,  Hliicb  ioriiMlri 

til.-    I  ll],   1.1   \  lrljl..     Ill  I    III  11    I  li  -(f,,   I  |n<.'r   Mid  Lo»ct 

Wi«ni>r»iild.  uud  Uw  L'|i|m.t  kud  L.j«et  Mannhartolirig.    >  I4,8&t 

h.  Till  prortaM  af  A.  ahsw  Urn  8m»  wIMi  coa*i*ti 
of  fire  eirrin,  Ihon  of  tbs  Marill.  HeMnil*  ISSi  TriUB. 


and  SiiliJifU. 
II.  Tho  lit,  1,1/ of  Sli/riii.  fj 


•eo.  aai  KlaUea,  kcsUst  ilwl 


I4»  n,w,m  im  7a.9« 


Uriirk.  Suilciibuni,  Mul>ur>,  *t»d  (  U  . 
III.  TTir  Ki»jf<him  ml  ufi/na,  difUcd  IMe  tiwOawraifnto.  ^ 

a.  l.a!rUMti.  with  tn  dtelM.  Klafnifttrt,  Vill-icli.  Lny.  I 
Uacb,  NruMadl.  and  Altimbarx  .  6,8CI  f 

i.  Trir«t,  u  itii  i|in-«  circln.Tiirtt,  Iftria. ami  Oort  4,064l 
tV.  Hir  Ihuhy  nn4  I'rincipvtity  of  T»rul,  cMl.lMiDC  of  wrtr*  I 
iiiwl«»  «iL  l'|i|M'r  and  Lower  laatludj^  PwttmmL,  BUdt,* 
Trirnt,  Raw tilo,  aad  VMsU>er|.  | 
V.  Tl»p  Kwgdm  tf  &4m>S.  diridW  iolo  Ikt  rialvM  cjieln  j 
or  Riikonitt.  BnrnBii.  Pnehiai.  Tabor,  Kagni«.Cnaiau.| 
Chntdiia,  B>lia».  9aaU. 

K<  ■Ui.-.f-lU.    Ilu'i«,-1»,  riliCQ, 

muii.H]-.tl  iltcrirtD  of  t*fa(a«. 

VI.  Til*  Umrgnvitttf  MMaWS  Ml4  Asdltv  0/  Siltun,  eaa-  \ 
Uinlnc  aieht  eiictrt.  iln  Ofaslw.  Vrna,  Tcmym.  IfiUu.  > 
Pirmu.  Ilr.iiliiu-li,  Trii|.p.<ii,  and  TetdMB.  ' 

VII.  Tlic  A"'«j,-f  t.-,  1/  f/'ii.'ii  e<-ii'  litiiiu  li:iii'lit'D  ritclf*,  \it  \ 
l^mlmif.  Klucurff,  Wodimi/,  Idx-liu'u,  Siiodrrt,  Ju.Io.l 
TraeC  BaMWtv.  Sanodi,  SuiBbar,  l>nNii)r»l,  C'aortkor.  V 
ZglUeC  Tarnninl.  Brbtany.  Sir),  Stonialawuir.  Kulmnco.  I 
■nd  Cucrnowiti  ' 

\  1 1 1.  Tfar  A'n^oHi  9/  Hngnry,  ooiui»tiii|!  at  fuar  pnrt-iioM.  til.  1 
the  co«utT>  OB  Uii*  aula  of  dt«  pMwInr,  Biiu  ttiirtrrn  cir- 
cln  (or  Ci««naDD<cba(l«ll)  ;  the  Miutry  On  ibi-  nlb>  r  li-lv 
of  the  Danube,  with  devrachdMi  llwcwtsti;  on  lid.  >Hlr ' 
ot  th* Theia.  with  ti-n  eirdnj  and tlwMWinr«R  llv  otf<rt  I 

so.swl 
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•o.«ta 


M.tit 


•jd«  or  tlu«  Thri.,  i>  iih  tvch*  dldn 

Sliii-oni:i,  with  tliK'i*  rirrlct 
Cioati.i.       i|ii:<i  ditto 
IX.  Tlw  /Vi^cipa/7y  uf  TraaMyfetiaw,  cuiitaiiii 


I.  T'lit'  Land  uf'thc  Magxin, with  13  diit^ta 


l.OSClf 

liUl,    Utlll  / 


itiiin       Su-liln,  5  ditto 

3  riillo        Saiums.  U  ilitio 

X,  'riip  Mil  tarn  Frovlirr  Ijiilnili,  »ix  lii  uuuil»-r 
Carlitadi,  Uan^t,  Warawliuv,   SlaiuuUiu,  Cii-rmaii, 
IVMaMjIvanian. 
XI.  The  Ktttfdtm  «f  Dalmatia,  oaotaitiinf  tarn  (Met.  tu 
Z.ir;i,  Sji.i!.iln),  !<:t;;u..i,  and  ('.i:t;tr(». 
XII  A  .v.;(..m  m/  /  ■■•i' -irr.'v 'in  I  / nt'cf .  contalulug 

I.  'n>«  CivTinn  «r  HUan,  with  nine  eiadiM,  vil. 
MUwa,  Ilraacia.CieaMMa,  Maptna,  Batyawa.O— 
I*.tti«.  Ixvli  and  CiWBa,aMl  SowMo        •         *  H.16S> 
S  Tho  Pnivlnrr  tt  Vnim,  w»  ebdetbvU. 

VraioB,  Veioiia.  f  olcriHi  iMMtoVMSnt  MklWW 
Tnviaa,  u4  Friali         .        »        .        .  0,418 
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.V'uV,  climate,  and  jfrtMittrtians. — The  Austrian  dominions 
contain,  in  almost  ever.'  part,  lofty  mountains,  some  forming 
the  natural  line  of  demarcation  into  provinces,  us  the 
Sudetack  hnneh  of  tiM  Uereyniaao.  and  the  Caipathiai. 
chains  in  the  noKh  and  east;  and  odiers,  like  the  Alps 

and  their  brHii(  ho,<,  in  the  south  and  wcil,  jx-netraling  into 
the  heart  of  tin-  several  countries  wliirli  fiinii  part  uf  th« 
empire  in  this  direction.  The  plains  fli>  ii  't  o<cuj)y  miire 
tliun  alKiut  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  surtacc;  the  few  ex- 
tensive levels  -Aliirh  exist  are  found  next  to  the  northern 
declivities  of  the  Carpathians,  in  GaKda,  and  in  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  Huntrary,  between  the  Matra  and  the 
Transsynranian  branch  <jf  the  Carpntbinn- :  they  prexail 
within  the  Slavonian  tiorders,  and  liirm  the  distin^ishiut; 
feature  of  that  porti^m  iif  the  Austrian  ])i)>session!i  in  iho 
north  of  Italy  which  lies  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nines. 

The  soil  is  of  endless  varie^,  but  in  general  favoured  by 
a  mfld  and  genial  climate,  ana  distinguished  by  remarkable 

prodiirfivcncss. 

.Slavoiiia  and  the  soutli-easterii  and  central  parts  of  Hun 
t:iii-\  (mid  we  be^in  with  tlu  se  ii>  forming'  the  most  uxlenwve 
sulxiivinion  of  this  vast  monarchy)  present  a  wide  expanse 
of  low  land,  abounding  in  clay  and  marl,  and  of  exuberant 
fertility,  yet  lying  in  imne^te  eontaet  with  arid,  sandy 
steppe's,  and  extenrive  morasses,  irtiieh  occupy  more  than 
6400  square  miles  of  the  Hunjiarian  territory  alone.  I^ir^re 
tracts  of  these  steppes  however  base  been,  uid  more  aiv 
in  prix-e-s  of  liemj.',  reelaimed  and  broutrUt  under  cultiv  a- 
tion.  This  very  territory,  however,  in  it*  northern  aud 
western  diebriets,  is  characterized  by  uu'untain  and  fore»t 
it  is  eneompiiaed  in  the  nortii  by  the  Carps^hiapi^  whieh 
extend  in  a  broad  eenleirdo  from  P)«8sburg.  one  of  the 
most  westerly  p<nnte  of  Hungary,  to  it-  e.is'cm  conflnes. 
and  their  offseU*  also  strike  deep  into  llie  interior  of  the 
country:  in  tlie  west,  various  branches  and  groups  of  the 
Cetian,  Styrian,  and  Julian  Alps  cover  a  luge  portion  of 
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ila  Btirfkce.  The  lowland  ofwhidtfra  liave  spoken  oocu- 
pies  about  2^,000  square  ntUes ;  the  larger  ponlotl,  an  area 
of  about  21,000  miles,  lies  bctwcon  the  Danube  and  the 
TrsnwUTiiiian  tnountains,  and  is  watered  by  that  ri%er 
and  the  Theirs  for  a  length  of  upwards  of  300  miles,  and 
interspersed  with  extensirp  Btpppos  and  morasses.  The 
smaller  plain  in  the  west,  stretchmij  eastward  from  the  Neu- 
iwdkR'  Lake,  with  a  breadth  of  nean  v  1 20  miles  bey  ond  G  ran, 
and  iSoBff  eaeli  bank  of  the  Danube,  comprLsefl  an  area  of 
Mirards  of  4000  *qimre  mi.e*.  Which  is  remarkable  Ibr  its  fcr- 
lOitT.  The  general  oharacttT  of  the  Hungarian  soil,  i-xi  lu- 
iiTe  of  the  more  northerly  districts  and  sucli  a*  are  partially 
a  waste  of  barren  sand  and  swamp,  or  whose  soil  is  saturated, 
•a  in  many  eastern  districts,  with  saltpetre,  is  that  of  great 
fvoduetiveiMaa.  Tile  elimate  is  of  a  mixed  ehatacter :  ai 
tbe  e1oa«  of  June,  Vben  file  lumit  tMpixa  In  plains, 
the  corn  is  scarct'ly  in  ear  in  the  hiphcr  rojrions  Tlie  tem- 
perature is,  on  the  whole,  higher  than  that  of  Gertnaily  ; 
and  thouL'h  the  unwluilc^onK-  vapours  from  the  niar>ili\ 
borders  of  the  Danube  and  Theisi^,  as  well  as  inland  swatnps, 
inajr  be  pv^jndkial  to  health  in  a  few  quarters,  it  were 
■Bjiiat  to  wf,  as  it  haa  been  laid*  of  Hongarr.  that  it  is 
■the  bvrial-plae*  eT  Germany.'  It  abouMa  fn  rivers, 
streams,  and  lakes,  ftnd  possessts  some  rnn^idcraMi-  ranals  ; 
is  nclier  than  most  European  couulries  in  metals  and 
iilMffala,  tin  and  platiltA  iMn^  Hw  mly  aetak  Hoi  Ibund 
hi  It. 

South  of  Hungary  lie  the  former  principalities  of  Croatia 
and  Sbvoniiii  tbe  larger  portion  of  which  are  now  ineorpo- 
Med  with  it  Croara,  (wmpriaing,  in  ita  aoath-westem 

quarter,  the  maritime  territory  from  Fiume  to  Carlobasro, 
intersected  by  a  continuation  of  the  Carinthian  chain,  to 
which  i«  owuiff  its  alternation  of  plain  and  highland,  and 
its  vartuble  though  generally  salubrious  climate.  Where 
the  soil  lies  low,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Save  and 
DraTBi  it  is  ptodtaotive;  in  more  elevated  mtuations  it  is 
aeeM  ciaV;  end  near  the  eoaat.  ibatth  and  sand  abound. 
Nine-tenlbs  of  the  surftice  produee  lr*ain«  wine,  firuit,  and 
tobacco,  or  fbmish  metals  and  a  suppty  of  timber. 

Slavonia.  the  noriht  m  distrirts  of  which  are  separated 
from  Hungary  by  the  Drave  and  Danube,  Mhilst  the 
toKthern  aro  waten'  1  by  the  Save,  is  traversed  in  its  \^hole 
knrtb  from  west  to  east  by  mountains  and  hills :  tbe  prin- 
cipal chain,  the  '  Frushka-Gorn '  or  Mous  Alinft,eoaimences 
in  Croatia,  and  subsides  not  hi  beTond  its  eastern  limits. 
The  re»t  of  the  province  has  an  unautathig  surface,  which 
(ti^e-«  soire  Miriely  to  its  spacious  and  fruitful  plains.  With 
the  pxeeptt'in  of  the  swamps  that  range  aluiii;  the  banks  of 
the  Save,  Sluvoiiia  is  a  land  of  miusual  fertility  :  its  chief 
prtKluciions  are  wine,  silk,  honey,  spirits,  fruit,  iron,  and 
eonl. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ^eatem  fhmtier  of  the  aiehr 
principality  of  Tnitissylvania  holders  on  the  Hungarian  t«r> 

ritory.  As  the  Carpathians  range  over  its  whole  extent,  its 
surface  is  at  a  much  greater  elevation  tlian  the  neighbour- 
ing territories,  and  slopes  gradually  from  the  north-easterly 
burdcT  of  tbe  pro\'ince  to  the  8outh>westerly  point,  where 
the  Marosch  discharges  its  fertilising  stream  into  Hungary. 
Tianaaylvania  ia  without  a  single  plain,  properly  ao  called ; 
h«t  abmrada  hi  Talleys,  tome  of  wirich  am  of  contriderable 
extent,  fitiely  wrioded,  nnd  inferior  to  none  in  Europe  for 
btauty  of  scenery  and  ferldity.  It  is  full  of  lakes  and  | 
naturLil  piece-*  tjf  water.  In  the  more  ele\atefl  regions,  the  ] 
dimale  is  raw  and  cold ;  but,  below  them,  it  is  temperate 
and  pure :  nu  part  of  the  province  can  be  termed  unhealthy. 
The  highlanda  being  j^erally  covered  with  foreits.  timber 
iaihe  eluef  Ttaniavlvanlan  produce;  gold,  sflTcr,  iron,  and 
rock-salt,  arrd  snuut  quantities  of  copper,  lead,  and  precious 
»ton^  vtre  foimd  in  this  province.  In  other  respects 
TransKvlvania  is  characteriied  by  neaity  the  tame  claaa  of 
productions  as  Hungary. 

North  of  the  Carpathians,  which  separate  Hungary  from 
Oalieia,  lies  the  grf«t  Oalician  plain,  gradually  sloping 
fton  the  monntains  till  it  opens  upon  the  extenstve  flat,  of 
which  a  hill  or  riter's  bank  seldom  relieves  the  nranotony, 
and  the  distant  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  (brm  the  northern 
ijoundancs.  Galicia,  though  it  contain?  many  sandy  tracts, 
IS,  next  to  Hungary,  a  principal  granary  of  the  Austrian 
jtates,  and  supplies  targe  quantities  of  salt,  some  precious 
metals,  and  many  other  mineral  and  vegetable  production:^. 
Ita  soil  is  of  very  varied  character  ;  in  the  west,  but  more 
partieularW  in  the  vieinitt  of  the  San,  it  ia  maiahy  And 
seody ,  and  hr  in^rwr  in  itt  wapeeta  to  ttw  aaalaf  n  parte  of 


the  province,  which  are  watered  by  the  Dniester  and  cr<vri^<i 
with  a  moist  cold  loam,  and  beds  of  chalk.  These  beds  are 
intermixed  w  ith  layeri^  of  uTanile,  gneiss,  and  quartz,  and 
here  and  there  rise  from  the  surfaca  into  low  hills ;  and 
the  Galician  soil  is  no  where  so  productive  as  in  the  (lis- 
trirts  of  Zloczoff  and  Stanialawoff.  In  climate  GaUda  ia  of 
northern  temperature,  for  there  are  lew  parts  in  wMdl  the 
cold  influence  of  the  Carpathian  atmcaphere  is  not  sensibly 
felt :  hence  the  grape  and  most  other  flraits  do  not  generally 
ripen. 

The  wiuth-westeni  limit*  of  Galicia  atyoin  the  high 
mountain  regions  of  Austrian  Silesia,  a  country  as  poor  in 
grain  as  it  is  abundant  in  pastures  and  timber,  and  known, 
in  common  with  Moram  and  Bdieniia,  flnr  ila  gvMrth  of 
flax  and  its  linen  manufaeturea. 

Sdoth-i^ert  of  SileBia  ties  Moravia,  wtneh,  compared  with 
the  adjacent  regions  of  Hungary  or  Bohemia,  has  a  far  milder 
climate;  it  is  mountainuus  in  its  eastern,  iKjrthcrn,  luid 
ue^tcrn  districts,  but  lo\v  and  <ipcn  towards  tlie  <  (>ntre  and 
south,  the  rich  expanse  of  which  has  been  stylcil  '  a  latid 
of  maize  and  wine.'  In  this  direction  it  presents  a  line  of 
rich  and  flnely-cultivate<l  plains  |  but  the  Mnatnder  of  the 
province,  occupying  upwards  of  one-half  of  its  area,  is  inter- 
seciiil  b)  arms  of  the  Sudct.seh  and  Carpathian  ranges, 
hctwr'cn  which,  however,  lio  many  fertile  valleys.  The 
greater  {Mrtion  of  the  pRMfioce  IB  flnm  480  to  999  net  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

West  of  Moravia  lies  the  greal  *CniiMion  Plata*  of 
Bohemia,  bound  in  on  every  aide  bgr  the  granite-based  chain 
of  the  giant  flndetaeh  tnomttaina,  the  *  Riesengcbirge,' 
the  Moravian,  Bnhmerwald,  and  Ore  (Erifgebirge)  inuuii- 
tains,  which  send  out  their  offsets  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  heart  of  this  kingdom  presents  a  >urf,H"e 
of  gentle  undulattutis,  studded  in  many  parts  with  lofty 
isolated  elevations,  and  sloping  from  almost  every  point 
towards  the  central  and  lowest  part  of  Bohemia,  the  '  Val> 
ley  of  the  Blbe.'  This  country  Ilea  ao  high,  that  it  has 
scareely  a  river  which  does  not  rise  within  its  own  boundary 
or  close  upon  it.  Tlie  plain  country,  which  occupies  its 
centre,  is  equidistant  from  the  Haltie  and  .Adriatic,  and 
enjovs  a  mi'id,  regular,  and  healthy  tenii)erature ;  but  the 
climate  is  raw  and  \ariable  over  the  lari^or  part  of  its 
surface,  which  is  occupied  by  the  highlands  and  mountains. 
Bohemia  is  rich  in  aiuaial.  \  Lgetable,  and  mineral  products ; 
and  the  arable  and  othetwise  prodncttire  lands,  although 
nearly  two-thirda  of  the  surikoe  ate  oeoupied  by  woods 
and  forests,  aiteod  over  fbur-eev^^  of  the  Bohemian 

territory. 

The  Archduchy  of  Austria  consists  of  two  provinces ;  the 
'  lower  province '  is  intersected  on  the  confines  of  Stjria 
by  a  branch  of  the  Noric  Alpa,  and  its  centre  by  ouwof 
their  amaller  arms,  the  Cettan  mountains^  whilst  the  warm 
and  fbrtile  ▼alley  of  tbe  Danube  travetees  this  and  the 
ailjoining  province  for  above  K,o  miles.  Tlie  ■  iip|>er  pra- 
vinco,'  which  forms  the  western  part  of  the  an  hduehy,  is  a 
mountain  region,  the  Southern  portion  of  which  abniinds 
in  the  loily  peaks,  glaciers,  and  valleys  which  distinguish 
tbe  Noric  Alps ;  the  northern  contains  part  of  the  less  ele- 
vated aummita  of  the  Bohemian  Forest  chain  or  '  BShmer- 
watd  Oebirge.*  The 'lower  province' is  poor  as  a  com  coun- 
try :  but  produces  much  fruit  and  wine,  iron,  silver,  and 
coals,  and  mav,  in  a  manufacturing  point  of  view,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Lancashire  of  Austria.  The  upper  province, 
which  includes  the  Salzburg  territory,  and  contains,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  more  rivers  and  lakes  than  anv  other 
district  in  the  empire,  has  a  soil  which,  in  spite  of  tbe  skill 
and  unwearied  induaby  of  its  inhabitants,  does  not  ywld 
grain  enough  Iht  their  conaonpUon,  though  it  raises  large 
c|uantitie8  of  fhiit,  hay.  oata.  and  salt,  and  produees  mucli 
iron,  and  s.irac  inconsidcrabte  KttppUes  of  goldt silver,  lead, 
cop]H;r,  and  other  metals. 

Styria.  which  the  Archduchy  Imunds  on  the  north,  is  com- 
plete'ly  covered,  both  in  its  northern  and  western  districts 
by  Uiose  majestic  arms  of  the  Julian  Alps  known  by  the 
name  of  the  *  Styrian  Alps.'  The  southern  and  eastern 
districts  eontain  fewer  lefty  heights,  and  are  intersected  by 
gentle  hills,  the  spaces  between  which  are  often  occupied 
by  broad  and  well-cuttivated  valleys.  The  whole  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  seems  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  Upper  and 
I>i)wer  Styria,  is  amply  provided  with  rivers  and  streams, 
whence  its  rich  pastures,  and  abundant  crops  of  every  kind 
of  grain,  of  doTOr,TCgotaible^fin]it,  and  winea,  and  its  Una 
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Mtnc  extent  in  Eikrufic  is  more  raUialtIc  for  its  stores  of 
salt,  iron,  steel,  and  tin.  aii<I  iu  works  ami  munuractories. 

Wot  of  tbu  duchy  lie*  one  of  th«  moBt  antieiit  possenioitt 
of  the  crown  of  AusHk,  the  eaHdom  of  the  Tym,  which,  in 

(•nn)unctif>n  with  llppor  Aii';trin.  has  been  dononiinatcd  the 
'  Gi  rman  SwilziTlanrl.'  Tlio  Rha)tian,  or  Tyrolese  Alp*, 
the  most  clov.ited  tivniiitain.-  lu  the  Austrian  doniiiiioi*!*, 
which  run  Ihroufjh  this  provitir«  from  tlic  Grison  lioulier  Ui 
ItwHlTrinn.  and  niect  the  Noric  on  that  of  Upper  Austria, 
•re  KUCely  lesa  lofty  than  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  The 
Feraer  moantum  traverse  the  Tyrol,  at  an  inferior  eleva- 
tion, from  the  sources  of  the  Etsch,  or  Atlige,  in  adirevA 
north-easterly  line  to  the  valley  of  the  Zillcr;  and  theMittel- 
berire,  or  uiount;iiiis  of  niiil<Uc  cle\ation,  on  whose  more 
fertile  surface  the  Alps  look  down,  divide  the  Tyrol  into 
smiling  plain  and  valley, whence  the Tyroles*  lo^vlamls  have 
derived  their  appropriate  namf  of  •  Thaler,"  or  \  ales,  of  which 
about  twenty-nine  are  dotted  with  town  or  village,  and  fer- 
tilizenl  by  the  waters  of  the  Inn,  Etsch,  Brenta,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  streams.  Tlie  air  is  generally  pure  and  keen, 
though,  in  the  smith,  the  eflert  of  the  seiroeco  is  partiallv 
felt.  The  chii'f  products  aro  horses  and  cattle,  grain,  wine, 
fruit,  potatoes,  timber,  salt.  iron,  copper,  ailver,  lead,  and  a 
Uttle  Kold. 

IllTri%,  which  touches  part  of  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  is  compoMd  of  the  duchies  of  Carioihia  and 
Camiola,  the  territory  of  THest,  Austrian  Frioul,  btria,  a 

portion  of  Croatia,  and  the  Quarncro  Islands  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic,  i--  princ  ipuUy  of  ;i  niiuintaiuous  character. 
That  portion  whieh  lies  nnrth  of  (lie  Drave  is  tnivi'r>ed  hy 
the  Noric  Alps,  which  extend  to  the  banks  of  that  river ; 
MKitb  of  it,  and  next  to  the  Italian  frontier,  the  Curinthian 
range  separates  the  territory  of  the  Save  and  Isonw  from 
that  of  the  Drave :  and,  in  continuanoe  of  thk  ran|^.  the 
■lulian.  or  Carniidan  Alps,  run  in  a  sonth-ea-stA  rly  einir-e 
towanls  Dalmatia,  mitil  it  is  Ixiunded  by  the  Adriatic 
These  ri'ji"ii-  are  full  of  lakes  (aminiizst  (itlier>,  ihi-  cele- 
brated Ziiknitzer  in  Carintliia,  which  wholly  loses  its 
waters  at  certain  seasons),  of  natural  caves,  and  wild 
sr«Mry.  They  are  separated  from  the  *  KiUten-land.*  or 
maritime  frontier  districts,  by  what  is  termed  tlM  'Karst' 
(fioni  Carsi>.  a  desert),  extendint;,  from  Triest,  deep  into  the 
i  ircle  of  ,\del>hi'rt;.  and  i  <ivere<l  with  niunberless  limestone 
lulls.  trener.iUy  vin:a\  .uiralde  to  vegeUUion.  and  exposed  to 
the  prevaiiiiif?  north  easterly  wind.  The  Kiistun  land  itself, 
liable  to  incessant  tempests  and  burnin^  lioats,  and  by 
nature  sterile  and  uncullivable.  would  be  a  desolate  waste 
liut  for  tiie  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  who  extort  their  pre- 
carious crops  from  the  most  perverse  of  soils.  No  country 
can  be  more  varied  in  climate  than  Illyria:  in  the  nortii, 
when-  so  many  of  it-  niountains  are  capped  with  )iorpetual 
siiuMs.  a  pura  and  hraciii|j;  atmosphere  conduces  to  health 
uiid  exertion ;  in  the  south  and  east,  a  hot  sky,  and,  in 
many  districts,  noxious  vapours,  render  the  countiy  scarcely 
habitable  except  by  the  natives.  No  less  varied  are  its  pro- 
ducts. Horses  and  cattle,  flax,  hemp,  roaixe,  and  buck- 
wheat, the  pure  and  semi-metals,  coals,  and  other  minerals, 
are  raised :  and  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  mnlbeiry  tree 
t,'row  luxuriantly. 

The  most  southern  provini  e  ot  il.e  Austrian  dominions  is 
D.'ilmatia,  u  narrow  strip  of  country  far  more  iavoured  by 
nature  than  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Illyria,  but  coni- 

Iiaratively  unpraduettve.  owing  to  the  icnoraneo  and  indo- 
ence  of  the  people.  It  has  a  lonf^  litM  of  coast,  washed  by 
the  Adriatic,  and  studded  with  numerous  woods,  harbours, 
tnlets.  and  islands:  its  interior  and  its  eastern  confines 
,'je  trwer»e<l  by  branches  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  here  termed 
tlie  Wellcbit.  or  Morlachian  mountains,  and  a  few  offsets  of 
the  .lulian,  many  of  which  aro  of  considerable  elevation. 
Besides  these,  there  aro  the  Montenegrine  mountains,  en- 
citelinir  the  spaeious  gulf  of  Oattaro.  Both  the  biph  and 
lowlands  of  thi^  pixiv:ni;e  jire  in  general  of  limestone  furraa- 
tiftn.  unculiivated.  and  abounding  ui  f.iresis;  where  tiic 
Kevka,  the  more  scuihi-ily  (V'tini.i,  ami  uilirr  inruii-iili  r- 
ablc  streams  water  the  soil,  il  lumhl  be  rendered  pru- 
duetive.  In  climate  it  is  Italian,  seldom  visited  by  siiuw, 
b'jt  exposed  to  the  cold  north  wind,  and  tu  the  insalubrious 
•xbalations  fhim  the  marshes  ateng  its  shores.  The  nume- 
rou*  islands  which  line  the  coast,  many  of  which  are  near 
enough  to  it  to  form  narrow  straits,  or,  as  they  arc  termed, 
ranals.  ji  I'isess  a  nakcil  rocky  soil,  are  only  parlia11\  iulia 
hired,  and  of  little  use  except  for  llshiiig,  and  luedin^  .<ilicep 
uid  Roala  in  summer,  Tb?  diief  pnpdwtk  oT  l>almatia  coo* 


sut  in  marble  of  excellent  quaUty.  wine,  oU,  tigs,  almonds, 
wax.  homed  cattle,  sheep,  salt,  and  more  particularly  fish. 

At  the  north-western  eKtnmiiy  of  the  Ai^m*"S  bounded, 
by  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Alps  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Po 

along  the  whole  line  of  its  southern  frontier,  lies  the  spacious 
plain  which  forms  the  larger  portion  of  the  moderu  kingdom 
of  I,<ombardy  and  Venice,  one  i>f  the  richest  appendages  of 
tlie  Austrian  crown.  The  Riiwiiaii  Alps,  which  stretch 
eastward  from  the  Jago  di  Cumo,  form  a  lofty  barrier  be- 
tween Switzerland,  part  of  Tyrol,  and  1/imbardy ;  they  ex- 
tend southward  to  Mottle  Pallegrino.  where  the  Owinthian 
Alps  begin,  and  in  their  course  enc  ircle  and  tra\'er8e  the 
whole  northern  districts  of  the  Venetian  territory.  This 
elevated  surface,  which  embr;v:es  one-third  at  least  of 
tlie  Linibanlo-Venctian  soil,  contains  the  fertile  valleys  o 
the  Adda,  Piave,  Tagliameiito.  and  other  less  consider- 
able streams.    Nearly  in  the  middle  of  tlie  magnificent 

Elain  which  lies  between  the  fieet  of  the  Alps  and  the  left 
ank  of  the  Po  rises  the  picturesque  chain  of  tlie  Euga- 
nean  hills,  whidi  have  no  connexion  with  anjr  pan  r£  uie 
Alp^  themselves,  nor  docs  any  summit  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  eighteen  hundred  feet.  The  plain  itself  descends 
gently  to  tlie  margin  of  the  Po,  which  is  its  southern 
limit  as  resptct.i  Lombardy  and  \  en  ice  ;  whilst  iu  eastern 
slope  to  the  Adriatic  coa^.i  ii>  m  gradual  as  to  form  almost 
a  oomptete  leveL  The  land  is  fertUised  by  artificial  tcruBa- 
tion:  in  the  west,  in  partieular,  the  toil  eonsnts  or  n 
thick  coat  of  loam  or  mould  ;  hut  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
especially  in  tlio  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  llie  i'o,  the  surfane 
I  liaML'is  to  extensive  swamps  and  marshes.  The  maritime 
disti'tcts  on  the  Adriatic  are  Hat  and  sandy,  and  abound  in 
lakes  of  itagaant  water,  which  have  been  gradually  cmted 
by  the  mmmroua  streams  which  seek  an  outlet  in  this  direo- 
twn.  The  elimate  is  in  general  mtld  and  temperate,  tbough, 
ill  severe  winters,  the  thermometer  ha^  desmided  JO"  of 
Fahrenheit  Uelow  the  freesing  point:  snow  has  lieen  known 
to  he  upon  the  ground  for  weeks  ;  and  even  the  lagune>  of 
Vemce  at  times  have  been  coated  with  ice.  In  L«mbardy, 
however,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  winter  season  is 
the  continued  racarrsnee  of  heavy  lainsv  which  last  two 
months  at  a  time,  or  more.  Tlie  air  of  the  high  tends  ia 
keen  and  bracing.  On  the  whole,  except  tlie  parts  in 
which  the  marsh  or  '  laL'une  *  predominates,  the  climate  of 
Lo;n1iardy  and  Venice  is  unquestionably  salubrious.  Thft 
soil,  in  addition  to  most  of  the  usual  sorts  of  gram,  produces 
maize,  rue,  and  millet:  pease,  lieans,  potatoes,  hemp,  and 
fltix ;  vegetables  and  fruita  of  all  kinds,  which  are  becoin* 
almost  necessaries  of  life  in  this  dimata ;  Mid,  in  some  ports, 
saffron.  Rich  as  Lombardy  in  particular  is  in  pastuie  land, 
tlieri'  is  scart-ely  a  possession  of  the  Austrian  crown  where 
the  rearing  of  caiile  is  in  general  more  neglected ;  we 
must,  however,  exclude  from  this  remark  the  districts  which 
produce  the  celebrated  Parmesan  and  Sirachina  cheeses. 
There  i<;  no  briiueh  of  industry  more  carefully  or  profitably 
cultivated  than  the  raising  aiid  manufacture  of  silk;  the 
Alpine  districts,  too.  yield  considerable  quaniitiea  of  inm, 
copper,  coal,  marble,  and  other  minerals. 

Mountains. — The  larger  j>oiti m  of  tha  Austrian  domi. 
iiiuns,  especially  the  s'lutli-wi  sti  rii  and  eastern  provinces, 
is  occuuied  by  mountains,  w  hu  h  stud  out  numerous  lofty 
and  wide-spreading  brandies.  Their  pcisition,  to  a  certain 
extent,  brsaks  up  tnc  Austrian  territory  into  separate  parts, 
and  throws  great  dilBeulties  in  the  way  of  internal  com- 
munication ;  at  the  same  time,  these  numetons  mountain- 
ranges  give  that  manifoM  character  to  the  prmlucn n  ;  if 
the  different  districts  winch  connects  tlieni  by  ties  i>t  niu 
tuul  dey>cndence  and  ad\aiUas:e. 

We  shall  commence  our  view  with  the  chains  which  are 
most  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  elevation. 

In  the  south— 1st,  the  Mhtetim  or  Tipnitete  Al^t  the 
loftiest  range  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  This  diain,  after 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  lombardy,  enters  the 
Tyrol  from  the  Gnsons.  beginning  on  the  Austrian  side 
with  the  highest  inour.tain  in  the  wiiole  empire,  uuiiiely, 
the  Orlelos.  or  Oenlers  Spitzc,  at  an  elevation  of  'J05S 
\'ictina  klafters,  or  12,411  Knglish  feet,  near  the  source  of 
the  Adda,  and  extends  in  a  portb-eastarly  direction,  covariag 
the  Tyrol  with  its  enormous  maases,  until  it  tanninntea  at 
the  Three  Lonls°  Peak  (Dreiberm-spitae),  near  the  borders 
of  Carintliia.  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  source  of 
the  SalzBcli,  in  the  province  of  Ujiper  Austria.  Among  the 
branches  of  the  Rbiolian  Alps  is  one  which  bends  easterly 

towards  the  aouioe  of  the  Uubr,  in  the  tirde  of  SalxbutK 
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and  then  running  northwanl  batmen  the  Treun  and  £n«. 
divides  into  amretml  arm*  of  eoiMidnabl*  el««mtioii,  whiah 
Mbnd*  in  tiie  vmllajr  of  tbe  Dhitabe.   AiwOwr  i»ri)in|id 

br.iiich  stretches  in  a  southrrly  (lirection  to  the  Monte 
Pellecrino,  dose  upon  the  frontier  of  the  TNrroleMr  and 
\'enetian  territories,  and  sends  forth  its  arms  under  the 
Dame  of  the  Le»inmn  mountains  (which  lie  l)etween  the 
Lago  di  Garda  and  the  Brenta)  and  the  K\i;^neian  and 
Beriniuk  bills.  In  connexioa  with  the  RhMtiaa  cIiud 
um  fud,  th*  iVoi^e  Alp»,  which  commcnea  M  Aa  Three 
Lords'  Peak,  tnivcr«,e  the  whole  of  Cnrinthia  whii^h  lies  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Dra%'e,  then  turn  eantwurd  throuj^h 
Styna,  spread  into  Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  in  I  ^rra- 
dually  subside  into  the  pUuiisi  of  Oedenburg  iu  Hungary, 
A  ]:  :i  :<louc  rnnze.  to  which  tfa*  SMBIIierillg.  between 
Lower  Auttria  and  Siyria,  beloiigii»  BaeoiHMniaa  tbia  chain, 
vhoee  exiieiiw  northern  anna,  the  Kshlen  and  Leitha 
heights,  commonly  railed  the  Joseph  and  I^opold's  Berj^e, 
look  down  upon  the  plain  in  which  Vienna  is  situated. 
Connertetl  also  with  the  Rhvtian.  are — 3r«i,  the  Curnic  or 
Carinthian  Alpt,  which  commence  at  the  Monte  Pellegrino, 
in  the  southernmost  Tyrol,  run  south-eastward  through  the 
Illyrian  proTtoees  of  Cariotbia  and  Camiola,  and  gndoally 
subside  in  tlte  KSatenlmd,  or  govemment  of  IVieat,  on  the 
Adriatic.  This  chain  abounds  in  iron,  lead,  copper,  and 
quicksilver;  and  many  minor  branches  descend  into  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  Venetian  territory,  whdst  one  of  them 
■Stretches,  in  a  graduuUy  declining  elevation,  from  the  Terglou 
in  Western  Illyria,  eastwards  beyond  Carlowitz,  where  it  ter- 
minates opposite  the  coattuence  of  the  Danube  and  Theiss. 
With  the  Terplou  begins  the  long  chahl  of— 4th.  the  Julian 
or  CSantioton^/fw.  which  run  in  a  aouth-easterly  direetioa 
between  the  right  hank  of  the  Save  and  the  laonso.  until 
•  hey  throw  ooi  t.vo  arms  above  the  town  of  Idria  in  the 
Illynau  province  of  Ij»yhai"h ;  the  wentem  enrin  ltn;^  and 
tnrorsing  the  peninsula  of  Istria  ti>  its  western  shore, 
and  the  eastern  descending  along  the  ief^  bank  of  the 
Calpa  in  Illyria:  the  main  chain  ^t^etches  on  in  a  south- 
easlerljr  line,  until  it  baa  encirded  the  gulf  of  9o*nMn» 
on  the  Adriatie.  and  fbnned  a  junetion.  at  the  high  liine> 
stone  rock  termed  the  Klek  near  Zengh,  with— 5fh,  the 
Dinaric  Alp*,  whk-h,  from  this  point,  lra%-er«e  that  part  of 
.\u»tnan  Croatia  ln-twecn  the  Kulp:v  and  Unna,  lunl  ris;ht 
bank  of  the  Save,  and  then  enter  Turkish  Croatia ;  whilst 
a  bnoch  turns  westward,  spreads  out  hi  dlOft  langes  to  the 
svijr  bofdeia  of  the  Adriatie,  and  eanvtris  •  oonsiderahle 
pHtkm  of  the  narrow  elongated  Bnifiu!e  of  Dalmatia  into  a 
mountiiin-region,  of  which  the  Monte  Dinara  <5r,r,9  feet  in 
height),  whence  the  parent  chain  has  derived  its  name,  is 
the  most  elevated  svuTUnit.  The  w  hole  of  the  Alpine  chains 
which  spread  through  the  Arehduihy  of  Auitlria,  and, 
suuth  of  it,  into  Styria,  Illyria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  as 
fonfMied  with  the  xtupendons  elevation  of  the  weatam 
cbam  of  Uie  Alps,  scarcely  attain  one-half  of  their  elevation. 

The  eastern  and  north-ea.^tern  territory  of  Aiwtria  is 
characterized  by  its  own  independent  mountain  system. 
Ti\e  Oarpathi'ifu,  wliiclvrnmnu'ni-e  near  Pressburg  on  the 
Danube,  near  tiic  north-we^itern  border  of  Hungary,  are  con- 
ue»-te<i  by  their  northward  slope  with  the  Sudetsch  branch  of 
tbe  Uercynian  chain ;  and  when  they  reach  the  district  whore 
the  boandarias  of  Anstrian-Silena.  Moravia,  and  Hungary 
meek  attain  a  great  elevation.  Prom  this  point  the  prin- 
ripal  mass  sweeps  in  an  arch  to  the  east,  and  then  follows  a 
xi-jtherl*  course  until  it  reaches  the  south  eastern  extre- 
m.iv  of  Transsylv;inui  at  Mount  Mosa  Mika,  fnnn  which 
P'unt  It  turns  towards  the  west,  and  then  deviating  a  little 
W  the  suuth,  tenninates  a  course  of  between  64u  and  70Q 
Miles  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  near  Old  Orsova, 
doaa  noon  the  fkontier  of  Wallachia.  In  this  course,  the 
CtapatldanB  Ibm  a  boundary-line,  separating  Hungiary 
from  Moravia,  Aui«trian-8ile!iia,  Galicia.  and  the  Buck- 
owine  in  the  north:  Transsylvama  from  Moldavia  and  Wul- 
laebia  in  the  east  and  south  :  imd  the  inilitarv  frontier  of 
iM>uth-ea<item  Hungary  from  the  western  confines  of  Wal- 
lachia.  and  the  northern  ef  Sarvia,  on  the  right  hniik  of  the 
Danube. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  extensve  pottions  of  the 

surface  of  Hunijary,  Galii  ia,  the  Buckowine,  and  Trans- 
sylvaiiia,  winch  the  Carpathians  rover.  The  principal  gruups 
iito  vkliifh  tliey  are  usually  subdivided,  are: — 1.  The 
Tran*<yivaman  Alp*,  consisting  of  a  number  of  parallel 
ranges  stretching  first  north-eaatward  through  the  Aus- 
tnaa  Banant  ai^  than  aciais  tba  pnmaea,  whence  thcf 


have  their  name,  ft-om  Uipalanka,  below 
(abotit  7d  miles  east  of  Saaiin)»  and  saMUof  fanlljr  nt 
Mount  Ptetttitni.  a  little  to  the  north  of  fte  sonraaa  of  tha 

Th  (  i  s  h^  the  Hungarian  c  r  nf  M  irmaros.  No  summits 
ui  uiis  nr.ui])  exceed  4000  let  i  m  elevation  until  they  have 
reached  the  territory  of  Moldavia.  They  flope  gently,  on 
the  west,  into  the  plains  of  Hun(;ary  around  Temeswar  and 
Wardein,  and  o<<upy  a  !»urfa<e  of  which  the  greatast 
length  is  about  350  miles,  with  a  breadth  vanring  roq  S8 
to  9i  miles,  f .  The  Waldgebirge  at  Potest  Metintdns,  die 

main  chain  of  which  takes  a  nortli-wenterly  course  from 
the  sources  of  the  Theiss  in  Iluimary  and  Pruth  in  south- 
eastern  Galiciu  to  the  banks  of  the  Hernad  and  I'oprod  in 
Upper  Hungary.  They  form  a  scries  of  low  tiat  masses  of 
sandstone  and  ttinty  rock,  extemhni;  in  length  fboro  HO  to 
160  miles,  and  in  biaadtb  about  50  or  SO  miles,  on  the 
northern  or  Aliciaa  side  of  which  the  Dntaster  springs.  On 
this  north  side  they  descend,  covered  with  forest  and  swamp, 
into  the  Galieian  plain,  their  base  heint;  lerminut«d  by  those 
enormous  hanks  of  rock-salt.  Ix-tween  700  and  800  feet  deep, 
which  appear  to  spread  ea-siwurd  ulnio»t  to  the  verge  of 
the  Ural  chain  in  Southern  Riusia.  Their  southern  slope* 
fall  into  the  plain  of  the  Theiss  in  Hungary,  and.  wImto  the 
line  of  forest  ceases,  they  are  well  eoltivatad,  and  higbljr 
favourable  to  the  nowth  of  the  vine.  3.  Hie  CentrcU  Car- 
palhiimt  ot  Tatra  Mountains :  these  not  only  constitute  the 
loftiest  mass  of  the  whole  Carpathian  system,  but  are  the 
only  mountains  of  eastern  Europe,  north  of  the  Alps,  which 
approach  the  latter  in  cliaracter.  They  extend  for  about 
80  miles  along  the  northern  confines  of  Hungary,  between 
the  Upper  Popred  and  Dunajeo,  which  lie  at  tba'r  south- 
eastern end,  between  the  Arva  and  the  Upper  Waag.  Tbe 
average  elevation  of  this  stupendous  mass  of  granite  is 
between  6000  and  6500  fei  t ;  but  that  of  the  highest  sum- 
mit, the  Peak  of  the  Ix)innitz.  is  feet.  They  are  cha- 
nicterized  by  Alpine  •jlaciers,  snow,  kkes,  and  deep  chasms, 
chicHy  however  in  tlie  more  northerly  regions.  In  the 
north  they  stretch  out  their  arms  towaids  the  banks  of  tba 
Raba  and  Bialka  in  western  Galieta;  and  in  tbe  south,  as 
fkr  Into  the  heart  of  Hungary  as  Waitien  on  the  Danube, 
and  Ed.tu  on  tbe  stream  of  that  name,  which  is  tributary  to 
the  Theiss.  In  both  directions  they  are  bordered  by  a  ranpe 
2000  feet  high,  and  these  apain  are  bounde<l  by  a  margin 
of  low  hills.  4.  The  Hungarian  Engebirge,  or  Mountains 
of  OfB^  wfaiA  tiae  to  tbe  south  of  the  Tttra,  consist  of 
numatoni  giwips.  divided  by  the  vallavs  «f  tba  Nautia,  Giaot 
and  other  streams;  they  slope  down  into  the  plains  of 
Hungary,  and  at  their  western  declivity,  facing  Qran  and 
Waitsen,  approach  the  Danube.  Tlieir  breaillh  varies  from 
50  to  60  mites.  One  of  the  bmnches  of  this  chain,  the 
Matra,  which  forms  the  central  next  the  plains,  is 

celebrated  for  tbe  ex<-ellence  of  its  vineyards.  5.  Hm 
Be$kidt$,  tba,  highast  point  of  which  is  tba  Babia  Guia, 
at  an  alavatkm  orS4M  ftafe,  abut  eartwarl  on  the  Wald> 
gebirge,  and,  encompassing  the  northern  range  of  the 
Central  Carpathians,  spread  along  the  frontiers  between 
Moravia,  Austrian-Silesia,  Gahcia,  and  Hungary.  Towanis 
the  north  they  extend  into  Gahoa,  and  descend  into  the 
elevated  plains  of  Tamowits  and  Cracow,  in  the  region  oi 
the  Upper  Vistula,  whilst  their  southern  range  subsraes  on 
the  plains  of  Hungary.  Their  western  extremity,  ftom 
whicn  the  Beczva  springs,  standa  in  immediate  contact 
with — 6.  tbe  Letter  Carpathiant,  or  Jaworina  Mountains, 
which  commence  between  Ilaimburc  and  Pressburp,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  form  the  most  westerly  group 
of  the  parent  chain.  Thence  they  take  a  north-easterly 
course,  orossini;  the  district  between  the  March  and  Waag. 
and  next  form  a  lina  of  demarcation  between  Umnvja  and 
Hungary.  Their  graataat  alavatian  dgaa  mt  anaaad  iWM 


feet,  mm  whieh  tbiBj  dadhw  widb 

they  approacl 
eastern  sides. 


tjMjadi] 


and  Waag  on  tba  waatatn  and 


The  sides  of  the  Great  Caqnithian  chain  arc  generally 
covered  with  forests  u>  a  hei;;;ht  of  3600  and  even  4200 
ftat,  above  which  there  is  a  succession  of  naked  colossal 
masaas  of  loek,  wbdaa  surface  is  unreliavad  by  any  alga  of 
vegetation  beyiDnd  a  teenty  sprinMini;  of  raekomcas.  The 
highest  points  are  every  where  composed  of  granite,  and 
the  less  elevated,  cither  of  primitive  limestone  or  syenite 
porpliyry  and  sandstone;  the  former  of  these  is  frequently 
covered  by  trap.  Even  at  their  most  elevated  pottus  the 
CarpathiMM  an  not  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  nor 
i*  die  ioa  or  toaw  which  aoounitlatm  in  their  boUaws 
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c&pable  of  ratisting  the  efliect  of  mid-»umm«r  faeito:  T«fe- 
tation,  which  is  Uixuriint,  especially  in  th«  ndghboarlMwd 

of  the.  central  range,  berumes  languid  as  it  appruacbes 
tho  higher  rtegions :  ttie  wootls  on  the  stouthern  side  uf  the 
chain  next  Hun<iary  are  uhc-niutoly  compo&wl  of  I'u-*,  pinci, 
•nd  beeches;  but,  on  th<-u-  noithern  side,  next  Gahcta, 
Ifaey  «oni>ibt  principally  of  tir^,  frequently  intcmiixod  with 
]riaes.  and  at  tiiOM  with  beechet.  but  not  •  single  oak  exists 
on  the  Carpadifam  hD.  N  either  the  tfaw  nor  walnut  lue- 
Ce«d  in  the  central  raniic. 

The  declivities  ol"  the  scTcral  Carpathian  ran^fes,  but 
more  particularly  thofo  which  spread  into  Iliintjary  and 
Trantii>)lvauia,  contain  the  sources  of  several  rivers.  On 
tho  Hungarian  and  Transsylvanian  sidea,  the  Theias,  Sia- 
jam.  Mane,  end  AluUi  on  the  nonherii  and  eastern  Mdes 
ofiheCterptthiana.  the  Seretb.  MoMavn,  Ptuth,  Henietb* 

Gran,  and  Neutra ;  iuul  in  the  central  anrl  Bcskiidb  migM« 
thu  Waaif,  Vistula,  Dunajec,  and  Diiie-.ter. 

Tiin  last  mountain-range.H  winch  we  have  to  notice 
aro  the  Sudcti>ch  and  other  branches  of  the  Hereyniau 
chain.   Where  the  westerly  termination  of  the  Beskide 

Goap  descends  with  iti  broad  naaees  into  the  low  eountvx 
tween  ihe  Vistula  end  Oder,  an  extensive  girdle  ol'meiin- 
laiiiit  t.iUb':.  lis  ri'^e.  Elevating  themselves  at  this  point 
lnin>  the  iiarruvv  plain  which  lies  between  the  tipper  Oder 
anil  Beezva  at  thuir  i-astevn  extremity,  and  ironi  tlie  plain 
ot  the  Hanna  or  Upper  March,  the  lofty  chain  ol  the 
Sudoteii  follows  a  north-westerly  direction  fur  more  than 
209  miles  through  the  upper  pert  of  Moravia,  Austrian - 
Silesfai,  end  along  the  nortnwn  districts  of  Bohemia,  until 
it  rra<  he^  the  Elbe,  the  right  bank  of  which  on  the  side  of 
Sax  iny  tonus  lU  north-Westerly  limit.  The  Sudetes  are  the 
bi/iindary-line  between  tli'^^e  p'lrtionM  of  llie  Austrian  ter- 
ritory and  tho  Saxon  and  Pruitbiaii  duiiiiuioii^  which  hu  to 
tlie  east  of  the  point  at  which  the  Elbe  has  forced  a  passage 
through  the  Ore-moanlfun  group  of  the  Mercynian  chain. 
"timj  era  raiMrhible  rather  for  their  length  than  breadth ; 
in  no  part  are  they  completely  broken  by  tlie  interposition 
of  plains,  and  they  occasionally  rise  from  their  general  ele- 
vaii :»n  of  lUOO  to  a  hi  i';l)t  of  4000  feet.  The  natural  clia- 
racter  ut  thu  yudeles  lias  led  tu  their  subdivision  into  four 
distinct  ranges;  of  wh.ch  the  first  in  order*  flommanfltalg 
with  tltetr  vicinity  to  the  Carpathians,  is 

Ihe  Silesian- Moravian  range,  whose  surface,  mostly 
covered  with  the  devaled  fonsts  on  the  confines  of  the 
two  province:*,  oonteins  the  souroes  of  the  Oder  tna  Moreh. 
Its  rnasi  consists  of  primitive  clay-s<ate,  which  at  times 
diverges  into  nuca-slaie.  The  central  summits  of  the  mngc  i 
have  in  iiem  ral  2()U0  feet  elevation,  but  its  loftiest  heights, 
tbc  Altvater  and  Spicglitzer  Sehneeberg,  rise  to  AiHti  and 
4380  feet  respectively.  A  number  of  uanches  extend  in 
varioasdimnionsflNiai  the  main  group;  thn  moat  northerlj 
desemds  to  tho  banks  of  the  Opne, «  branch  of  the  Blbe,  and 
the  most  soiitherlj  riin>  parallel  with  the  left  bank  of  the 
March  to  thu  lu-ialibourb.ojd  <]! Olnuitz.  The  forests  in  tin* 
range  descend  along  its  (kLlivltics  till  ihey  skirt  a  soil  which 
is  variou»ly  and  higltly  cultivated.  The  Altvater,  which 
stands  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  ranga^  b  connected 
by  thn  UundsrOcken  (or  Dog's  Baoh).  a  kmg  nurow  etaain 
running  north-westwards,  with  tiie  second  or 

fjlaizcr-Gebirge,  a  fjuadranfjular  mass  of  mountains, 
fui  iued  by  two  parallel  ^'loups,  distant  between  14  aud  ly 
miles  inim  each  other,  and  extenduii;  about  40  or  45  miles 
in  a  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west;  they  are 
united  in  the  south  by  the  snow-mountains  of  GlaU,  and  in 
the  north  by  those  of  Sehweidnitx  in  Prossiaa-Silesia. 
Tbey  eneompasB  the  earidom  of  GHati  on  every  tide. 
The  muth-easterly  knot,  which  bears  tho  name  of  the 
Gl  ilzer  Snow  Mountains,  is,  in  every  respect,  the  rn\»est 
and  wildest,  as  well  the  most  elevated,  rej^ion  of  the 
whole  Glatzer-Gebirge.  i  he  latter  throw  out  four  krge 
afm,  chiefly  of  sandstone  formation,  which  connect 
Prossian-Sitesia  with  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  into  all  which 
eountries  they  penetrate  in  a  teas  or  greater  degree.  The 
main  range  is  i  oiu|>i>sed  of  liiuestoos.  The  principal  vallies 
are  at  a  height  of  1 200  or  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
»eu.  and  pr.)d«ce  hut  scanty  crops  of  ^rruin  ;  the  slopes  are 
ctivcrwl  with  ibresta  to  a  oonsidera'ole  p oktii  of  elevation. 
Tlie  Grosser  Sehneeberg  (Grea'  Snow  Mountain),  4444  feet 
lo  height,  is  the  loftiest  summit  ot  this  range.  The  Glatxer- 
Gebirgn  abut  in  the  south  on  tho  Moravian  Mountains, 
tomatiOMa  called  tha  Allon-QeliiiBOk  whieh  descend  in  a 
witb'waataily  &ietbn  hy  undsktoB,  2willau,  and  Iglau 


to  the  DuBbe,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  they  form  a 
lunelion  with  the  Bohemian  Forest  Mountains,  or  Bobmer- 

wald-Gc'birtre.  The  most  elevated  pyint  in  this  group  is 
the  Plockenstein,  wliose  height  is  4176  feet.  Cultivation 
here  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  the  backs  of  tho 
mountains  are  thickly  wooded.  The  western  branches  of 
the  Glalzer  chain  slo)>o  down  into  the  plains  of  Bohemia; 
and  its  eastern,  after  spreading  over  the  northern  districts 
of  Moravia,  disapipear  in  the  lowtands  in  that  quarter.  A 
lofty  mass,  called  the  WaUlenburg  Mountains,  in  the  south- 
westerly part  of  the  principality  of  Schweidnit*,  unites  the 
GIatzer-(Jebiri<e  witii  the  tliinl  ratijjeof  the  Sudetes. 

The  iite$engebtrge,  or  Giant  Mountains,  which  mark  the 
nbrth-eastern  Mundary  of  Bohemia,  ri&e  rapidly  from  ihu 
tow  ngion  in  the  scath-wcst  of  PriuMan  ^ilena*  where  the 
Sober  liaa  its  sottroe,  to  a  height  of  feet  and  upwards, 
ascend  north-westwards  until  they  attain  an  elevation  of 
SOitt  feet  at  th«  Giant,  or  Sno\v-Ca])  ( Scbiiee-Kopfi-).  "  bich 
lies  nearly  in  the  centre  ol  the  t;roup,  and  then  lU xi  lul  int> 
the  vale  of  the  Neisse  close  ujwa  the  environs  ot  Ziitau,  in 
Saxon  Lusatia.  Tho  latter  half  of  tfais  range,  iu  wildest 
and  most  inclement  region,. is  mom aamnumly  known  under 
the  .i|)pe11atvm  of  the  Iserkamm,  or  laer  Mountains,  and 
fitretihe!i  in  Tour  namllel  masses,  with  nninernns  wcll- 
woo<led  branches,  for  more  than  thirty  miles,  and  witli  u 
breadili  of  abuiit  fourteen,  from  the  vnlc  of  ibe  Neis-,e  into 
the  north  of  Uvhemia,  and  into  the  circle  of  Liegnitx  in 
Prussian  Silesia.  The  sources  of  the  Iser,  which  lie  within 
it  at  a  height  of  340a  fteUin  the  Bohenium  district  of 
Bunxlau,  ^va  it  its  name,  ^tw  sonthem  branehe*  of  the 
Riesengebirge  consist  of  two  high  groups,  runnintf  In  n 
perullol  lino  with  the  main  ran^e,  from  the  banks  of  iIil- 
Iser  to  llioso  of  the  greater  Aiipa,  in  the  north-eastern  jiiirl't 
of  Butieiuia;  the  loftier  group  of  the  two  bus  buumits 
which  rise  bore  and  there  to  4000  feet  in  elcN  ation,  and 
throw  out  branches  which  run  to  the  banks  of  both  rivMB. 
The  mass  of  the  Riesengebirge  is  granite,  whidi  also  dia* 
tinguishes  its  highest  peaks ;  and  its  subsidiary  formation  is 
gneiss,  which  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Eulen  group 
in  Prussian-Silcsia,  and  iiiica->latc.  Nearly  nine  inoiilie'  of 
wiiiter  prevail  ou  these  muuataiua,  wluuh,  fruiu  being  the 
most  elevated  of  any  chain  in  the  north  of  Germany,  have 
not  been  inappropriately  denominated  tho  Giant  Mountains. 
The  rawness  of  (heir  climate  prevents  rye  from  ripening  at 
a  greater  height  on  their  slopes,  or  in  the  valleys,  than  1200 
feet;  nor  will  oats  or  potatoes  thrive  above  2400  feet— seldom, 
indeed,  beyond  that  of  1 7UU :  wo.k1  becomes  of  stinted  growth 
when  this  OJtceeda  .IfiOO,  nn<l  the  regions  which  rise  behind 
it  are  nuked  granite.  In  spite  of  every  disadvantage  of 
chinale.  not  only  are  the  valleys  Mid  offsets  of  the  Rieson- 
gebirt;e,  but  even  their  slopes  halfway  tu  the  top,  thirkly 
inhabited;  their  interior  is  coMsionaUy  the  sit*  itf  a  broml 
tract  of  marshy  flats,  and  their  deseent,  on  the  Boheraian 
side,  h  far  more  abrupt  than  on  tho  Silesiun.  Of  the  /„/*  ;• 
ttan  MntmtaifU,  or  Lausitser  Berge,  the  fourth  and  la>t 
ranye  of  the  Sudetscli  branch  of  the  Herc\  man  chain,  \n  liicli 
n»e  from  tho  vale  of  tho  Neisse,  in  Lusatia,  and  extend 
to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  we  shall  simply  observe, 
in  this  Dlaoe«  that  there  is  an  arm  which  streiehea  from  its 
southerly  declivity  into  the  heart  of  that  part  of  northern 
nobeuiia  wiiicii  lilts  tfaa  Blbo  and  laar  ibr  its  western  and 

ea^tel■n  boundaries. 

!•  Ill  ;  ,  be  remarked  generally  of  tb"  Siidc(e>,  tlint  (lu  ir 
higher  regions  ore  of  various  primitive  forniations.  and.  m 
certain  dknetlma,  rich  i  n  different  ki  nds  of  ores.  The  moii  n  - 
tain  nmgiBi  of  man  moderate  height  axe  composed  of  clay- 
slete,  Ifanestone,  and  amygdaloid,  and  hi  parts  contain  beds 
of  coal.  The  offsets,  wiiirh  stretdi  deep  int  •  Moravia 
and  Bohemia,  aio  of  \\oV/.  trap  and  sundstono,  or  urau»ack(S 
and  basalt,  with  isolate<l  and  towering  caps.  Hotli  sides  of 
tiie  Sudetsch  chain  abound  in  streams  whieii  spnug  fnnu 
their  bosom.  Of  these,  tho  most  considerable  on  tho  northern 
side  are.  the  Op^  Neisse,  Bobcr,  and  Neisaa  in  i<us»tis, 
all  of  -^vhich  ftow  mto  the  Oder :  and  on  the  aoathwn  sida^ 
the  Oder,  the  thrci>  stiurccs  of  which  lie  about  fourteen  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Olmutz ;  tho  March,  or  Morava,  which 
runs  into  tbc  Danube  :  the  Iser,  which  is  tributary  to  the 
Elbe ;  and  the  Elbe  itself,  which  springs  from  the  southern 
oot  of  the  Schneo-Koppc. 

Another  considerable  range  of  the  Hercynians  consists 
of  two  mountain-ranges,  which  commence  irom  tho  left 
bank  of  the  Blbe  at  that  point  of  the  Bohemian  ftontier 
wheie  the  river  ftime  a  passage  mto  Saxony,  end  nm- 
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ning  lint  in  •  loath-WMterlf  Um  bet«Mi»  tl)e  two  kingr 
doTQs.  and  then  in  »  Boafh-«uUsriy  one  betweni  Bevuni 

•od  Bohemia,  terminate  at  JJnz  upon  the  Danube.  The 
fcnner,  denominated  Uie  Ore  Mountain*  of  Saxonij  and 
Bohemia  (Saclis'.-^i  h-Huhiin>(  h  Erzgobirge),  extend  from 
the  left  bank  ol  tlic  Elbe  to  the  ipo«t  western  quarters  of 
Bohemia  which  the  Kger  drains  after  crossing  the  confines 
of  Bavaria ;  from  this  point  alto  the j(nmp  railed  the  Bo- 
kmian  Middle  Mountauit  (Ifitlel  Gebirge).  an  Mated 
nine  of  beaalt  and  porphyry  formation,  at  no  point  rising 
higner  than  3496  feet,  stretches,  with  its  gentle  summits 
anil  finely -wooded  slopes,  across  thti  iiorth-westorn  distrli  ts 
of  Bohemia  to  the  vicinity  of  Leovositz,  is  nearly  a  parallel 
line  witli  the  Erzgebirge.  The  Ore  Mountains,  whose 
uortbera  side  spreads  into  Saxony,  and  deaeends.  in  terrace- 
like  deeliTities,  until  it  approadies  the  Saale,  penetnitc. 
in  their  south-westerly  course,  with  abrupt  descent,  to 
the  ralteys  of  the  Eger  and  Biela,  which  contain  Carlsbad 
siul  other  celebrated  miuoral  -iprm^s.  Tlic  wiink'  range, 
Willi  tu'.v  exceptions,  particiilaih  the  i-Dcky  ma!ii>es  ol"  satid- 
itont^  next  the  banks  of  the  KlU-,  is  of  granite  and  gneiss  ; 
its  conical  summits  are  wetl-wonded,  and  it  abounds  in 
mineralii.  Itn  slopes  are  inhabited,  and  cultivated  to  a 
eonaiderable  height.  lu  length,  on  either  aide  of  the 
boundary  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  haa  been  esti- 
mated at  ninety-flvu  :n  1  ivliilst  it^i  breadth,  in  thia  di« 
rection,  varies  frocn  f.v.  iity-i  ighl  to  lliirty-two. 

The  sitoivl  ami  south-easterly  lino  of  the  Hercyuian 
diain  commenc<»  io  the  elevated  plain  on  tlic  right  bank  of 
the  Bger,  and  from  the  aourcet  of  the  Naab,  immediately 
moaite  to  the  Miuiharn  CKtiemity  of  the  Bohemian  MiitM 
Gebirge.  Under  the  dsoomination  of  the  Snhemian  Vbrat 
Mountainit  (Bohmerwald  Gchir^ri',  tcrrnf  fl  by  the  natives 
the  Ssumavu)  It  runs  l>et\\ een  Boht'inia  ami  liav  i-ia  until 
it  reaches  the  point  where  tho  frontiers  of  thi)>f  \\\.>  km  le- 
dums meet  the  north-westemmo»t  extremity  of  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria,  at  the  base  of  the  Dvey-Sessel  Mountain  ; 
from  this  point  it  divides  into  an  eaaterly  cbahi,  mnniaf 
beyond  Reeenberg  on  the  Moldaa,  and  teparatlnff  Bohemia 
from  the  Archdurhy  ;  aixl  a!-o  into  a  southerly  rhain,  which 
terminates  on  the  letl  bank  of  ihe  Danube  at  I-mz.  Ils 
branches  di-scijnd  into  the  centre  of  the  8outh-\vt'stern 
parts  of  Bohemia:  one  of  them  in  particular,  which  ad- 
vances deep  into  the  midland  plains,  to  tho  junction  of 
the  Bwaun  with  the  Holdaa.  The  principaJ  chain  of 
the  BSbmerweld  ia  between  110  and  1M  miles  in  length, 
and  its  average  breadth  about  20  ;  its  ^^ant  ral  features  nre 
those  of  a  wUd,  gloomy,  thickl) -wooilt'd,  uurl  preci]>itous 
ri'^non,  full  of  tuountain-torrcnts  and  valK-vs.  TLi'  liij<liest 
elevations  on  the  side  of  Bohemia,  in  the  districts  of  Kiattau, 
Prachin,  and  Budweis,  are  tlie  Dreysessel  Mountain,  which 
B  379b,  and  the  Kubani,  which  ia  4218  feet  high.  It  is 
rieh  in  menla  and  minerals ;  and  ttttt  portion  of  it  which 
lies  within  the  archduchj'  of  Austria  exclianges  it*  original 
name  for  that  of  the  iCarlsbergo,  or  Saarergebirge.  Tho 
pnncipal  rivers  which  sjinn^'  trom  the  Huhmerwald  are  the 
Naab,  Regen,  Beraun,  Vottova  or  Ottova,  and  Moldau. 

The  last  of  this  long  succession  of  Austrian  highlands  is 
that  otlier  range  of  tho  Hercynian  chain  by  which  Moravia 
la  separated  from  Bohemia,  whence  it  has  derived  the  name 
of  the  Afuranan  j/oun/ain«  (Miihrisch  Gebirge).  At  their 
soath-westem  extremity,  they  unite  with  the  offsets  of  the 
Bbhmerwald  Gebirge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linz,  spread 
to»-ards  Molk  on  the  Diuiubc,  and  direct  their  course  north- 
eastwards, Ibrniing  the  line  of  frontier  between  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  until  they  form  a  junction  with  the  Gtatzer  Gebirge 
of  the  Sudctsch  chain,  as  alueody  described. 

Wattrtt  laktt,  ilieerr,  and  C'oJiai*.— The  onlv  sea  coast 
uliieh  ^is  ^naX  empire  possesses  is  on  the  Adriatic,  the 
wuters  ofwliieh,  so  far  as  tlif  Austrian  dominion,  ;ire  con- 
rvrried.  extend  from  the  I'luitn  di  Goro  alunp  tlu'  eastern 
tt-rritory  uf  Venice,  tljc  western,  southern.  anJ  ejs'.ern 
f!  .niiers  of  the  government  of  Triest  in  lUvria,  tije '  Itttorale" 
cl  Hungary  and  Austrian  Croatia,  and  tne  western  liqiits 
of  DaloMtia  to  their  moat  aoutheiiy  extremi^.  In  deseiibiqg 
this  Hne,  the  Adriatio  not  only  makes  four  considerable  bays 
m  inl)  t.^— theLagunes  of  Venii  e,  the  Gulphs  of  Venice  and 
Fiume  or  Quamero,  and  the  Bay  of  Cattaro  but  forms 
Si'veral  narrow  Straits  called  canals,  between  the  inlands 
and  mainland  in  its  north-eastern  parts  ;  such  are  the  Mor- 
lakian  canal  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  the  canala  of  Flgo, 
Zara,  dt  Metso,  Solta.  Tnu,  Braiaa,  Cupola.  Nat«nta,aQd. 
ettMn,  nb  Ibw  ofcoMC  Wag,  howem,  to  «  eonddHBHo 


o^tMit,  cut  off  fton  cooimonication  with  tho  bnU^  of  ^ 
AuatriwD  domfniona  by  intervening  mountains,  over  whieh 

the  roads  arc  difficult,  the  li<  ru-nis  whic  li  Xhc.  Adriatic  aff  ird* 
t*J  Austrian  navigation  arc  almost  entirely  conllnrd  t  >  the 
prmincns  immcdiatelv  adjacent  to  it. 

The  Austrian  territory,  with  regard  tn  lakes  and  inland 
w  aters, will  Waracomporison  with  most  countries  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  ita  southern  and  eastern  pnnrinces.  Too 
Flatten  See,  or,  aa  the  nativw  eall  it,  Lakellalalon  (ftom  a 
Slavonian  word  implying  dirt  or  mud),  is  in  the  south-west 
of  Hungary,  lie*  about  60  miles  south  of  Komom  on  the 
D.mul.c.  Its  surface  occupies  an  area  of  504  square  miles, 
including  Its  swampy  Iwrders ;  and  it  receives  the  Szala. 
and  upwards  of  forty  streams  and  rivnletx.  About  70  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Flatten  See  lies  the  Neusicdler 
See,  which  the  Hnngariana  term  Ferloe,  an  nnnavigable 
lake,  which  contains  1^0  square  miles  of  surface,  and  is  at 
least  (50  miles  in  circumference.  The  incrustations  of  .salt, 
swla,  ami  \  itt;  il,  \vhii  Ii  arc  found  alons:  its  skIl-s,  render  its 
water  inifil  l«r  use.  There  is  a  small  lake  nn.onff  the 
("arpatiiiaiis,  the  Griincr  See.  or  Green  Lake,  on  the  Tatra 
mountains,  in  the  northern  circle  of  Uplau,  in  Hungary, 
tho  water  of  which  has  u  ga  en  appearance,  but  proves  to  he 
pure  and  transparent  when  drawn  out.  There  is  an  abun- 
danoe  of  smaller  lakes  and  swamjis,  scattered,  as  we  have 
before  obsen-iv1.  omt  the  Hmiu'arian  soil  ;  tlie  most  re- 
markable of  tiieao  are  the  i'alitsh  and  White  I^kes,  which 
ani>  nnjire^niated  with  natrum,  and  situated  between  There- 
sianopl  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss.  The  adjacent 
principality  of  Transsylvania  is  scarcely  less  abundantly  sup- 
fdied  with'lakea:  they  are  of  considerable  depth,  moatly 
aitnatad  on  the  plateaus  of  hiph  mountains,  and  are  seldom 
liuown  to  have  any  outlets.  '1  ho  inhabitants  are  accustomed 
to  term  tneni  Eyes  of  the  Soti,  TheTshegcr.or  Hudosa  Sec. 
which  has  an  area  of  C  t  square  miles,  is  14  miles  in  length, 
and  lies  in  the  north-eastern  circle  of  Doboka.  is  the  largest  of 
the  Transsyhnoian  lakes.  Cotnpared  with  its  extent,  how- 
ever, t}iere  is  no  province  in  the  empire  which  ia  richer  in 
lalces  dian  that  of  the  Upper  Ens,  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria. 

The  must  im  Iim  Irr.i'ia'  anion;;  tliein  are  the  Attor  Sef,  or 
Kamiiier  1.  ike,  whu  li  the  .V'.ler.  or  A.scha,  unites  with  t!ie 
Man  See,  or  Mond  See  (Luke  of  i;io  Moon), the  latter  being 
seven  ntdes  lon^  and  five  miles  broad:  immediately  cast 
of  the  Alter  See,  the  Gcniiind,  or  Traun  See,  thniimh 
which  the  Traun  flows  into  the  Hall-stlidter  See^  which 
reeeives  the  small  atreama  laehel.  Oosa,  and  Pudetbaph : 
the  lakes  Waller.  Matt.  Aibcn,  or  St.  Wolfgang's,  and  Irr, 
or  Zellcr.  The  iieit.'hinninn;,'  province  of  Styria  has  no 
large  lakes;  but  lllvria,  pariicularly  the  mountain  districU 
of  Cariiithia  and  CantioU,  abounds  m  them.  The  most 
extensive  are  tho  Worth  Sec,  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of 
Klagenfurt,  about  two  miles  distant  from  that  town  ;  it  is 
eleven  miles  long,  has  a  superficies  of  28  square  miles, 
and  is  very  rich  in  (ish ;  an<l  the  lakes  Mii^lsladt  and 
Ossiach,  in  the  circle  of  Villacb.  But  none  arc  so  remark- 
able as  llie  CzirknitKC  See,  in  the  circle  of  Ailelsberg, 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  limestone  heights, 
and  occupies  a  surface  of  G3  square  miles:  it  contains 
eighteen  subterraneous  cavitic?,  or  reservoirs,  through  which 
its  waters  at  times  disappear,  and  again  tiow  in  :  in  this 
basin  are  three  hills,  which,  when  the  water  fills  it.  be- 
come so  many  islands,  and  on  the  top  of  the  largest  of  which, 
called  Vorneck,  lies  the  village  of  Ottok.  Eiuiit  slre,i:ns 
and  rivulets  run  into  this  lake,  and  nine  Mliam-s  and  twenty 
churches  are  seated  on  its  niar<;in.  In  Austrian  Croatia, 
besides  tlie  Tsuntratz,  there  are  eight  lakes  among  the 
Capclla  Mountains,  to  the  south  of  Carlstadt,  called  the 
Pillvitsar  Seen,  the  waters  of  which  descend  over  magni- 
ficent lUb  flom  the  unpcrroost  basin  to  the  lowest 

Ehilmatia,  too,  is  full  of  lakes,  of  which  we  may  nu  ntion,  in 


the  north-west,  that  of  Novi^rad.  thivuuU  which  the  Zcr- 
manja  flows;  lakes  Narin,  Kadin,  and  Vnina,  south  of 
Zara ;  tho  Trocklian,  which  receives  the  Kerka  liefure  it 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Sebenico ;  and  the  Rostol,  Prclo>nz, 
and  VeUki  Jesem,  which  lie  more  inland.  Many  of  the 
Dalmatian  lakes,  however,  frequently  beeome  dijr  iro» 
want  both  of  rain  and  springs,  which  are  laiU,  owing  to 
tlu-  ralearoous  character  of  tins  province. 

Of  the  several  lakes  in  tlie  Italian  :loiiiinioMs  of  Austria 
there  are  two.  of  which  the  prupcrty  is  shared  with  neigh- 
bouring states:  the  L^go  Mag^iore,  or  Lake  of  I^rocartio, 
on  the  nonh-weatem  borden  of  Lombardy,  sUetcbes  south- 
(ho  Swim  esnlon  of  ToMmo;  iouth-iraatafli 
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•nd  MUtheni  AXtwnity  bordmoilPS0dllKNlt.and  nearly  the 
whole  of  iti  etstttm  buiks  on  the  fovmunant  of  Hilaii  u 
low  M  Sesui  Ca1«nd« ;  it  has  dirmt  mrnnraiiwation  with 

the  capital  of  I>3nib:irdy  In  the  Tieino,  or  Ti-ssino,  which 
flowg  ihrouKh  it,  aud  thu  Tmici-Uo  or  NavigUo  canal.  It 
is  above  forty-fiv«i  miles  in  length,  and  from  four  and  a 
half  to  seven  miles  in  breadth.  The  other  lake,  the  La^o 
d:  I.tii^ano,  or  di  Laviao,  is  connected  with  the  former  by  the 
Treaa  ;  the  Ivjger  portion  of  this  Uke  is  in  tha  canton  of 
Tecmno;  it  is  nearly  twonty-fivo  miles  long,  has  in  average 
LrL  udth  of  about  Are.  iind  an  the  Lombardy  side  upwards  of 
flirty  rivulets  flow  inU)  ii.  The  reraainint;  lakes  of  importance 
ill  this  quarti-r  arc  situated  wholly  within  ilif  Austrian  ter- 
ritory :  they  are  the  L^go  di  Coino.  which  a  little  to 
theoa-st  of  the  latter,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Lombardy. 
lis  length  is  about  tbirty-tbiw  niles^  but  ita  breadth  never 
•xeeeils  more  than  two  and  e  half.  Beyond  Bellagio.  where 
it  divides  into  two  arms,  the  eastern  is  more  commonly  called 
the  Lajjo  di  Lecco.  Resides  the  Adda,  which  runs  thruuuii 
it,  ]'3r>  small  rivers  and  streams  tall  into  it.  The  Lai.'o  <li 
Garda,  the  largest  lake  in  Italy,  and  the  most  iiuportant  for 
its  traffic,  is  politically  intersecte<l  by  a  portion  of  the  boun- 
dary Uae  between  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  tanitor)-. 
It  eovere  a  surface  of  upwaids  of  290  square  milea»  runs 
parallel  with  the  Adige  from  Riva  to  Peschiero,  west  of 
Verona,  for  a  lenRth  of  nearly  thirty-five  miles,  and  has  a 
breadth  varying  from  about  five  to  tout''  i  :i  r.i'i'"-^  ,  it  is 
deep  enough  to  bu  navigated  by  large  vesbelti,  is  traversed 
by  the  Mincio,  and  receive*  the  welen  of  this  Safca  and 
>«veral  minor  streams. 

To  this  enumeration,  lake  Iseo,  wliich  lies  north-west  of 
Bresdft,  and  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  of  nineteen 
miles  bv  the  Oglio;  Idro,  to  the  east  of  the  Iseo,  seven  miles 
long,  through  which  the  Chiese  flows:  and  d'AIlei;hc,  of 
the  same  len^h,  in  the  delegation  of  Vieenza,  may  be 
added. 

The  ttdjoming  earldom  of  the  Tyrol  ami  Vorarlberj;  has 
numerous  lakes,  but  they  are  of  limited  size;  the  largest, 
called  the  Acheit  See.  in  the  circle  of  the  Vale  oC  the  Lower 
Inn.  does  not  exceed  live  miles  in  length.  The  Donhem 
extrennity  of  the  La>;o  di  Garda,  and  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  Boden  Sea.  or  Lake  of  Constance,  are  likewise  com- 
preheuded  within  the  Tyrokae  borders. 

In  closing  this  summary  of  the  priiKipal  inland  seas  which 
lie  scattered  over  the  Au«tri£.n  dominions,  we  roust  not  omit 
the  multitude  of  sheets  of  wat«r  to  wbieh  the  BohtmianSt 
Galieians.  and  Moravians,  give  the  name  of  iWRi.  Of  lakes, 
though  neither  from  their  extent  nor  any  other  charat  ter- 
istic»«  is  tins  an  appropriate  term.  Bohemia,  especially, 
beside.  iliL  Teschmitz,  PliSckenstciner.  and  Kummer  Seen, 
in  the  r«;specti\e  circles  of  Klaltau.  Budweis,  and  Saatz, 
poiseMos  so  great  an  abundam-e  ot'  these  sheets  of  water, 
or  Ukhtt  that  tb^  wwe  estimated,  forty  vears  a^,  at 
IMiM  and  iipwanb.  and  the  extent  of  ami  which  they 
covered  at  169,600  acres.  The  Ezeperka,  near  Pardnbicze, 
in  the  circle  of  Chrudim.  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  i  nntaitis 
several  finely-wiK)ded  islands.  Of  late  years,  howi-vcr,  the 
nuiitber  has  been  mueh  reduced,  and  the  soil  reoo\ered  hu^ 
boeii  brought  under  cultivation.  In  Galicia,  there  aiv  said 
to  be  ncariy  3900  of  these  sheets  of  water ;  and  in  the  Mo- 
ravian cirde  of  Znaim  elone.  nearly  50U. 

The  lasunes,  or  swamps,  which  are  formed  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  passage  of  the  Alpine  rivers 
inti)  that  basin,  are  divided  into  five  distinct  systems,  each 
aiiperiaiiiiuir  to  one  of  th«»si«  five  rivers.  One  of  them,  the 
LaLTune  of  Venice,  stretches  from  Brondolo  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Piavc,  and  is  defended  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Adriatic  by  a  dam,  partly  ibnned  by  nature  and  partly  W 
art.  Where  the  watan  aie  quiescent  they  are  termed 
*  dead,*  and  where  they  ate  in  motion,  *  living '  lagunes. 

The  empire  of  .'\u^lria  helon;»s,  to  a  ^Tcater  or  less  extent, 
to  lour  of  the  {.Meat  nvcr  systems  of  Europe — those  of  the 
Euxine,  Baltic,  North  .Sea,  and  Mediterranean.  The  unim- 
peded navigation  of  the  Danube  can  now  be  no  longer 
accounted  one  of  the  diief  ol^scts  which  the  guveronent 
of  this  vast  monaivhy  has  yet  to  accomplish ;  the  powsn  ^ 
steam  have  triumphed  over  physical  obstacles;  and  the. 
projected  junction  of  the  Rhine  with  the  waters  of  this  s;reat ' 
river  will  gradually  render  the  internal  navigation  of  this 
Buipire  a  sitiirce  of  additional  wealth.  The  Danuite,  anion); 
European  streams,  is  second  only  to  the  Volga.  It  enters  the 
western  part  of  Austria  at  P3s«>au,  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria, 
and  flowing  in  a  gpneral  £.  by  S.  dirsetioa  past  Lin«, 


Vienna,  and  Preasburg,  it  tarns  round  at  Waitsen.  in  the 
heart  of  Uuiwary*  ami  has  a  totttheriy  couise  till  it  is 
joined  by  the  Drnve  near  the  villtte  of  Almas,  to  the  east 

of  EsscL'  or  K>/i'ck,  the  capital  of  .Slavonia.  Hero  it  take* 
a  general  south-eastorn  direction,  and  washing  the  walls  of 
Petenvardi ;ii  ,i  i  1  .Semlin,  meets  and  receives  the  Save  al 
Belgrade ;  truiu  ilu:>  point  tt  continues  its  tortuous  course 
eastwards  l>etwoen  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  dominions, 
until  it  reaches  Oraova,  below  which  it  enters  Wallachia ; 
having  traversed  the  Austrian  territory  for  mora  than  600 
milt-.-.,  along  the  whole  line  ofwhirh  it  is  na\  iu'ahle,  altliough, 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  it  has  hitherto  been  used  only 
in  it--.  desiL-iit.  Where  it  first  enters  Au-tna,  iu  valley, 
nurrov^ed  by  the  detlivities  of  the  Noric  Aijis  and  Bijhmcr- 
wald.  is  continue<l  between  rocks  until  it  arrives  below  Luis ; 
nor  do  the  difficulties  of  its  navigation  terminate  until  iIm 
sleep  banks  sink  down  into  the  tnnquil  valley  which  opens 
above  Vienna.  Here  il  divides  into  several  channels,  created 
by  a  multitude  of  islands,  such  as  the  Lobau,  Prater,  &c., 
and  then  {lows  towards  the  borders  of  IIuiit;ar\  :  its  passage 
into  this  kingdom,  between  Hairaburg  and  Pressburg.  is 
skirted  by  the  Leitba  range  of  the  Noric  Alps  on  its  right 
bank,  and  the  Lesser  Carpathians  on  its  left.  This  point  is 
the  termination  of  the  Upper  Danube.  From  Pressmirg  to 
Komorn  the  Lower  Danube  flows  through  two  channels 
(the  northern  receiving  the  "Waag  and  the  southern  the 
Raali),  which  bound  each  side  of  the  extensive  inland  ot" 
SchiiU;  uiiUuig  at  the  eastern  end  of  thut  island,  it  uitiiU 
between  the  Bakony  Forest  (mountains)  and  the  base  of  ttie 
most  western  arms  of  the  Carpathians  through  Gran  ti> 
Wait/en.  From  Waitzen  it  describes  a  very  winding  lin« 
through  the  spacious  lowlands  of  Huogaiy  into  Slavonia. 
winding  rouno  islands,  and  edged  by  swamp  and  mar^i. 
The  average  width  of  the  Danube,  in  its  course  thrnu". 
Austria,  is  stated  by  ]>iihtenstcrn  to  bo  600  feet,  and  its 
averaire  depth  to  vary  from  H  to  42  feet ;  its  full  between 
Vienna  and  Ofen  in  Hungary  is  77  feet;  and,  according  to 
Heinrichs,  between  Ingolsladt  (which  lies  about  90  miles 
nearly  due  west  of  Passau  and  Festh)  it  is  813  Parisian  feet 
The  absolute  elevation  of  ite  surface  is  «et  down  by  ih« 
former  a-<»  972  feet  at  Passau.  Cnu  at  ^.v^/  r'l  at  Vtcniia. 
312  at  Pressburg.  258  al  Raiih.  and  -.'lb  at  Pesiii, 

The  more  iniixirinKt  ot'  the  stn^ams  vihich  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Danube,  after  they  have  flowed  tlirough 
portions  of  the  Austrian  territory,  are, 

1.  The  Inn,  which  cioases  the  Giisons  frontier  above  the 
pass  of  FbisiennuntE  into  the  Tyrol,  through  whose  north- 
ern districts,  particularly  the  exti-nsive  ami  fertile  \ alley  of 
the  Inn,  it  runs  to  the  borders  urMJulh-ea>tern  Bavaria,  lijcli 
it  meets  al  Ku  helwan^.  From  thi^  pi  int  it  run.*  lun  th  and 
(hen  cast  through  the  elevated  plateau  of  Bavaria  for  about 
90  miles,  to  Braunau,  in  Austria,  whence  it  ttows  north- 
wards, forming  the  boundary  between  Bavaria  and  Austria, 
until  it  joins  the  Danube  at  Passau,  after  an  entire  course 
of  nearly  320  miles.  It  becomes  tiavigable  at  Hall.  aftiT 
passinj?  Innsbruck.  Its  pi'ineipal  tributary  stmam  is  tho 
Salza.  or  Salzach,  which  >pi;ii;:--  trum  the  Norio  .Alp^  at 
the  Krummlcr-Tauorn,  above  Ronacli,  on  the  suulh<westoru 
limits  of  Austria:  it  traverses  the  vale  of  the  Pinzgau 
turns  north  and  passes  through  Salzburg,  at  a  short  distance 
above  which  town  it  becomes  navigable,  and  terminates  a 
course  of  nesrlv  200  miles  by  joining  the  Inn  at  Haming.  a 
little  south  of  Brannau.    Between  Brauiuu  and  the  |)oint 

where  the  left  bank  receives  thc  Saale^  itruns  betWCeil  tLe 
Arcbduclty  and  Bavaria. 

2.  The  Ti'aun,  anotlu  i  naxignble  river  of  the  Upper  Ens 
province.  sprin«^  out  of  two  lakes  in  the  north- west erti 
comer  of  Sivna,  soon  after  enters  the  pi-ovince  of  the  Ena. 
flows  nortliward  through  the  HaUstSttor  and  (Semiind  or 
Traun  lakes,  and  passing  llirovigh  Wels terminates  a  course 
of  about  1  lU  miles  near  7aViv'  1 1.  1  n  lo.v  Litiz,  uliere  it  mcct!> 
the  Danube,  after  it,>  vvalers  have  ijn.  n  increa.-L-d  bv  the  Ager 
Aim,  and  Kreiiis. 

3.  The  hm,  or  Enxis,  bait  its  source  in  a  lake  above  Rad- 
Stadt,  in  the  circle  of  Salzburg,  passes  through  thc  north- 
westsfn  part  of  Stvria,  and  enieiing  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria,  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Etins.  it  leeaives  the 
Stever  just  above  the  town  ef  that  name  andha«»eoune 

of  about  I  70  miles. 

A.  The  March,  or  ^Torava.  het^ins  its  course  of  about  220 
miles  at  the  fool  of  the  Schneeberge  (snow  mountain^),  ai 
thc  most  norlh-weslerly  point  uf  the  border  betvu-en 
hemia,  Moimvio*  and  Austrian«Silesia ;  descends  south  vnnla 
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to  Ltttan,  in  Moravia,  between  gradually  lowering  bank* ; 
teMVitniM  through  lowlands,  where  wwxUand  and  marsh 
iHmtrty  boood  its  bed,  to  Olmiitx  and  Hadmch.  It 
Amtm  Morana  above  Uohenau  in  the  nordi-eMtem  ex- 
tremity of  tin-  Ar-hJuchyof  Austria,  separutus  that  ]>r,irince 
from  Hkiiigarv  ilurai|!the  retnainderof  itxcouriie,  and  meets 
the  I>anut>c  at  Thebon,  a  little  above  Pressburj?.  The 
TiiavatuMaooaiaeof  about  I7u  mileis  throueh  Zoaixu  from 
the  ManfiUI  nwuntains ;  af\er  it  has  been  joined  by  the 
Sdivwts,  wbieh  erosM*  Moravia  through  Briinn  from  the 
Bohamian  frontier,  it  is  the  principal  slra«n  which  flows 
into  the  March. 

4.  The  Dravf,  or  Draii,  which  n<«0s  on  Mount  Pelle^rino, 
not  far  from  Ininchcn,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Tyrol, 
drains  the  Pusterthal  as  far  as  Lienz  ;  here  it  turns  to  the 
east,  enters  Carinthia,  and  penee  ViUaeb,  where  it  becomes 
navigable :  it  tb»n  ttawaw  ih*  aonth«n  paitof  Styria,  (low 
ing  pa.«i  Mahrbur^,  cntars  the  toath>we«t  of  Hungary  above 
Vam-.i!in.  'm  Jijilsthc  north-ea^tt  rn  li-^tricts  of  Cniatia,  iind 
joins  ilii-  Djuu'je  near  Alinan,  a  villa;;u  east  of  Eszek,  in 
Slavonio.  wliii  li  is  buiit  on  it*  nouthern  bank,  aftfr  a  course 
of  nearly  ^00  miles.  Its  chief  subsidiary  streams  are  the 
Gail,  which  jumatheDraveon  the  right  bulk  below  Villach ; 
add  the  Mohr*  or  Mmr,  which  issues  float  two  lakes  in 
tlie  BKNinlaiBe  of  that  name  belon^ng  to  tbe  Norie  Alps  in 
the  circle  ofSalxburfj,  and  Ho"  -  thr  ur^h  Styria  eastwards 
t"!  Judenburg,  where  It  becomes  r.avijjabie :  it  then  paii»e8 
Bru«.l..  afterwards  takinj^  a  southern  course  runs  by 
Gr^tz.  The  last  part  of  its  course  is  more  to  the  east:  it 
meets  the  Drave  on  its  left  bank  at  tlw  Wwkit  town  of 
Lepad,  about  40  miles  eaat  of  Vamdin. 

C  The  SMiff,or  San,  ^ngs  ftom  the  eiet  aide  of  Mpnnt 
TOKglou,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Carinthian  Alps, 
takes  a  south-easterly  i-ourse  above  Laybach  to  the  centre 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Styria  and  Illyria.  follows 
that  line  to  its  louih-eastero  termination,  then  crosses  the 
«outh  of  Austrian  Croatia  to  the  north-eastern  *^fvif^fm  of 
Tvkifh  Crottta,  and  during  the  leoMuiider  of  a  eoinia 
about  44*  ndlee  mot  akmg  the  floatier  batwem  tha  militaiy 
frontier  province  of  Austria,  Bosnia,  and  Servia.  It  empties 
itself  into  tho  Danube  between  Semhn  and  Belgrade,  and 
becomes  navigable  above  A^ram  in  Croatia.  The  largest 
streams  which  tall  into  it  are  on  its  hght  bank,— the 
Unna.  which  crosses  into  the  Militarv-Frontier  province 
from  Turkish  Croatia  above  Novi,  and  forms  the  line  of 
flmlicr  between  tlie  Anatrian  and  Turkish  terrimriei  to  the 
qwt  near  Usciga.  0|ipi»ita  Dubksa,  where  it  joins  the  Save 
after  a  course  of  about  ISO  miles;  and  the  iCulpa.  which, 
is  i  nt;  from  a  lake  near  Mount  Szagorain  Illyria,  becomes 
parualiy  navigable  at  Karlstadt,  and  terminates  a  course  of 
200  miles  and  i^waida  by  joining  the  Save  botwoon  Siasek 
and  Petrinia. 

7.  The  fVaag,  fanned  of  the  White  Waag,  which  issues 
fiom  tbe  Green  Sea,  in  tbe  northern  circle  of  Liptau  in 
Hungary,  and  of  the  Black  Waag.  which  springs  from  the 
celebrated  Mount  Kravola-Hola,  flows  from  ilu  lr  junction, 
ea»l  of  Sz  Miklos,  changes  from  a  south-westerly  to  a  south- 
ea^rly  direction  at  Neusladt,  and  completes  its  course  of 
270  miles  by  traversuig  extensive  plains  until  it  empties 
itself  into  the  Danube  at  Komom.  North  of  that  fortress 
iba  Waag  noeiiaa  the  Naiitra,  wbieh  flawi  110  mika  fton 
its  aouree  in  the  Ore  mountains  between  TVonfeAn  and 
Neusobl. 

8.  The  Gran,  whose  source  lies  iii  tho  Ramsa  roonntaiiis, 
on  the  upper  plateau  of  the  Hungarian  Ore  mountains, 
skirts  the  southerly  fset  of  the  1  jptau  range  until  it  reacii^ 
Renaohlt  from  which  it  winds  to  the  south  and  traverses  a 
long  aaries  of  jplaina  to  ito  jonelian  with  tbe  Danube  at 
Paivany.  opposite  tbe  town  or  Gran.  Its  length  it  stated  to 
'i^"  i'l  miles.  Tlic  Eypel,  or  !p  V  'ikf^-vT^e  falls  into  tho 
1>uiiuUj  somewhat  below  Gran  .  it  ils  source  in  the 
Obirtksky  nji'iiti:ains  north-eass  n:  S  i^'h. 

9.  The  Leitha  rises  in  the  Sommenng. south  of  the  Wie- 
aer-Wald,  in  the  Lower  Ens, runs  north-east  into  the  Hun- 
gaiinn  dicle  of  Wieselbuig,  and  then  itowi  south-east  into 
an  arm  of  the  Danube  near  Ungarisch  Altonburg,  above 
the  town  of  Wieselburg,  after  a  course  of  about  60  miles. 

10.  The  ifooA  rises  on  Mount  Rechberg,  in  Styria,  takes 
a  southern  bend  iiiir,  I'm-  western  plains  of  Hungary,  wi.,  ;  i 
It  IS  iiavigabli.',  and  then  Uuwii.  between  swampy  banks, 
norih-«astwards  to  Raab,  near  which  it  falls  into  the  Danube, 
lu  lea^  ia  about  170  miles»and  ito  average  breadth  &&  pooeii. 

11.  Tba  aarato  iowi  flam  tlw  Bakony  Fonat.  in  the 


west  of  Huagaiy,  takaaa  aontk-aaitMlv  dimetiaa  l»  Stuhl 
wetssenburg.  from  wbAdi  town  tfk*  Sicwt  Gtainl  mndem  it 
navigable ;  it  joins  the  Danube  on  Aa  light  bank  tl  Balat 

to  the  north-east  of  Filnfkirchcn. 

\1.  The  Tftritt,  or  Ticza,  which  is  tli  ■  r!io4  <  iii>ul.  r 
able  of  the  streaiQii  tributary  to  the  Danube,  and  i8  said  to 
have  a  greater  abundance  of  ish  than  any  other  river  w 
Europe.  iMues  from  three eprii^ on  Mount* SieaMl,  Ruaca, 
and  Fi«tro*t  in  the  most  north  eaiteriy  paitof  thaTraasayl- 
vanian  range  of  the  Carpathian  chain.  From  two  of  these 
sprinffs  flow  the  Black  mnA  White  Theiss,  which  unite  at 
SziKoih,  \, li.  luf;  iIjc  river  takes  a  very  tortuous  course, 
ciiietly,  however,  in  a  w^terly  din  ctiou,  to  Great  Siiillbs 
and  Tokay,  and  then  descends,  with  numberless  windings, 
and  bordered  in  general  by  marsh- lands,  through  tbe 
exteniive  plaini  of  central  and  southern  Hungary,  keeping 
a  line  neerly  mraUel  with  tbe  Danube  imtil  it  crosses  into 
the  Military-Frontier  prmince,  and  joins  the  Danube  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  south  ea.-t  of  I'etervanlein.  Tin  \i  liole 
length  of  the  Theiss  is  estimated  by  Malchus  and  uuitirs  at 
740  miles.  It  has  numerous  larjie  tributaries  :  tlie  Bodn^h 
IS  composed  of  several  numntain-streams  from  the  Carpa- 
thians, and  joins  the  ThttM  at  Tokay ;  the  Hematb  apriaga 
from  the  JiLravolarHola,  mnoitbam  Utugaiy,  baeomes  navi 
gable  at  Kaedno,  and  after  it  has  luoeived  the  Suja  (or 
Schajo)  within  a  short  distance  ftom  its  mouth.  t"r:tK:inti"s  u 
course  of  upwards  of  150  miles  below  Onod,  aiiout  '.ia  miles* 
to  the  south-west  of  Tokay;  the  Za<;yva,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tariia,  comes  down  from  tlie  Matra  mountaius  in  the 
circle  of  Heves,  and  forming  one  stream  meets  the  Theiss 
atSaohiok.  The  Siamos  rises  on  Mount  Beta,  in  the  north- 
eaitem  angle  of  Transsylvauia,  and  raoaivea  the  knar 
S7nm  m  at  Dees,  in  K  ittl i  rn  Trunssylvania,  after  the 
l^tifi  iias  descended  iroui  il.o  western  luountinns  of  tliiit 
principality  post  Klausenbur^; ;  from  Dees  the  Szamos  Hows 
m  a  north-western  dircctiou  to  Ssatbiuar,  in  i^astem  Hun- 
gary, and  thence  continues  its  course,  which  is  above  300 
nilaa  in  tength,  until  it  leaebea  the  Theiaa  at  Oltsva,  about 
to  mika  due  aait  of  Tokay.  Tbe  Kohdou  or  Koeiooa  b 
composed  of  several  streams,  particularly  the  rapid,  white* 
and  black  Koeroesz,  which  issuing  from  the  Ore  mountains 
in  Western  Transsylvania,  and  dowin^  westwards  through 
the  plains  of  Debreczin  and  Gross  Vardein,  unite  in  one 
channel  a  little  below  Bekes,  tlie  capital  of  tlie  circle  o( 
Bekeah  in  Eastern  Hungary :  the  united  stream  joins  the 
Theisa  oppoaite  to  Csoograd.  Tlw  whole  length  of  tho 
Koeroesz  united  stream  has  been  eomputed  at  280  mitaa. 
The  Marosch  or  Maros  rises  on  Mount  Dethegy,  aoutb- 
i  jst  ijf  Sz  Miklos,  near  the  eastern  bordcns  of  Trans- 
sylvania,  has  a  tortuous  course  throu>;h  the  heart  of  that 
principality,  passing  near  Neumark  and  Karlsburg,  and 
auits  it  in  the  south-west :  it  tliencc  flows  westerly  through 
tne  great  Hungarian  plain,  passes  tbe  towaa  of  Arad  and 
Mako^  and  Mta  inlD  tbe  Tneiai,  aftar  a  eounai,  aoooiding 
to  Liehtenetem  ani  otheta,  of  more  dun  500  milee,  at 
Szegedin.  Thia  river  abounds  m  tuh.  ntv!  pAA  u  f /,;nrl 
in  its  bed.  Tbe  Bega.  to  which  ihc  name  oi  Karos  is 
f(iven  in  its  lower  course,  lias  its  source  near  Grvular,  on 
tho  Hungarian  side  of  the  soutii-west  borders  of  TranuyU 
vania,  and  Mkwmg  m  aouth-wcsterly  line  through  tta 

Siaina  of  Tamaawar,  thnw*  itself  into  the  Danube  near 
zarduk,  about  eighteen  miles  nordi  of  Sendin,  in  themidst 
of  extensive  morasses. 

IJ.  Tin;  Temesh,  or  Teuit^,  is  another  considerable 
stream  tributary  to  the  Danube,  for  Us  whole  lenRtli  is  not 
l(»>ii  than  270  miles ;  this  river  flows  from  Mount  Sautenik, 
one  of  tho  Transsylvanian  Alps,  situated  in  the  Hunjnrian 
Bumat  (now  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Military  Fnm- 
tiere).  winda  tortuously  through  tbe  plains,  swamps,  and 
woods  of  South  eastern  Hungary  and  the  Military  Frontien, 
and  has  its  iiitlux  near  Pantsova,  eight  or  nine  miles  cast 
of  Bclpra  li  . 

14.  The  Atuia  (Alt,  or  Olt)  riiiett  ia  Mount  Lorawaj*.  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  source  of  the  Marosh,  in  eastern 
Transsylvauia*  begins  a  course  of  350  miles  by  running 
south  to  lUyeaalva.  then  flows  northward  to  Hofaoi,  and 
thence  soutb-weatward  in  the  direction  of  Hannannstadt, 
from  which  point  it  descends  to  the  south,  breaks  through 
t!iv'  pass  of  Rothenthurui.  nearly  in  the  cei.lre  cT  t!u 
southern  confines  of  Traiiss\!%;inia,  into  tlie  plains  of  Wai- 
lachia,  and  einplit*s  itself  into  the  Danube,  opposite  to 
Nicopolis.  Within  the  borders  of  Transsylvauia,  it  is  joined 
by  the  Fakate.  Honnorod,  and  otaaa  upon  Iba  pasa  of 
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Rotbenthurm.  th«  CiuUb»  m  vkkll 

built    [See  Aluta.] 

15.  Tiie  Pruth.  whose  source  lies  in  the  Cboma mouu- 
taius  of  iho  Carpathian  chain,  within  the  limits  of  llie 
eirele  of  Mannaroit  in  Hungary,  Hows  in  a  deep  valley 
thnnigh  southern  Osltcia  post  Koioma  to  T&hernovitz,  and 
traverses  the  Qalician  frontier,  from  which  it  foriM  Am 
boundarv  between  Raaat  and  Mdduria.  until  it  tum  to 
the  south-east  and  fldls  into  tte  Duiabo  now  Roni,  belov 
OtIaUh. 

16.  The  Sereth,  which  niea  Irom  the  nariherly  brancli  ot 
the  Stesul  mountain,  north-weft  of  the  ttjwn  of  that  name 
in  the  Buckowme,  onlf  so  far  appertains  to  the  Austrian 
doniniOBl.  that  it  winds  round  the  northern  part  of  that 
orovlnoe,  and  quiu  it  jual  above  tlio  town  of  Santhto  {Mi 
mto  Moldavia,  through  which  it  fowt  nntil  it  mdM«  Hbm 
Danube  at  Fixleni.  to  the  westward  of  Oilatsb. 

The  Dniester  doe*  not  ri&e  within  the  Auslnaii  Imrilers. 
This  impetuouH  river  has  its  source  in  Lake  Miedobon  zi  k , 
on  th«  Qortb-eastem  side  of  the  Carpathian  Forest  moun- 
tiJm,  and  in  tho  oirele  of  Sanbor  in  GaUdn.  It  thence 
ram  in  nwniSb-eastarly  direction  along  tha  naalMn  hoidan 
of  th«  Oalioian  plains,  winding  mara  to  the  east  as  H 
approaches  Zalesciyk,  below  which,  and  until  it  draws 
near  to  Choczym.  it  fcMins  the  boundary-line  Ix'twecn 
Galicia  and  Bessarabia.  The  Dniester  traverses  or  bounds 
the  former  kingdom  f))r  a  length  of  about  laiies,  but  is 
diflScult  of  navigation  from  the  rosks  and  shallows  with 
whidi  il  ahonnda,  Tha  Dnaialar  hat  wions  aubwliaiy 
aticaaw  In  Galiain. 

Parts  of  the  northern  dominions  of  Austria  ne  likewise 
connected  with  the  Baltic  through  the  Vulnia  iind  Oder. 
The  former  uf  these  rivers  originates  in  the  contluenae  of 
the  White,  Black,  and  Leaoer  Vistulas ;  three  rivuleu  which 
daaeond  from  tiw  sidas  of  Hwaa  mountains  of  the  Beskide 
nnfa.  in  tha  aouth  eaatsnipaitof  tlw  duohv  of  Taaehan  in 
Anitiiatt  8Haaia.  mi  mfia  at  Tistala.  a  vfllaga  at  the  ftot 

of  Mount  Tankow.  After  flowiufr  t.--  tl-it-  Tiurtl-,prn  bi-iunrlnrv 
of  that  circle,  it  turns  westwani,  und  lAjjiUitius  Ai]?.iri m 
fr  T/i  Prus^:;)!!  Silesia,  until  it  reaches  the  confines  ot 
Onlicia;  from  this  point  it  pursues  a  oourse  gradvially 
inalfaung  mor«  and  more  to  the  north  as  it  describes  the 
tmtiar4ina  hetwaen  Qatoaa,  Pmasiap  »ila<ia,  tho  iesntory 
«f  Cmeow,  and  the  lihigdom  of  FolaBd,  aM  it  qoils  w 

Austrian  boHe.'s  1  1 1  r  Zawhicost,  bavins:  prf>viously  passed 
between  Crato  A  and  I'adporze.  So  early  in  its  course  does 
the  Vistula  assume  a  majestic  character,  that  even  above 
Skotshau  it  attains  a  breadth  of  1700  feet  and  upwards, 
which  increases  to  a  Still  greater  br^th  before  it  leaves  the 
dnehy  of  Teachan,  whibt  it  baooniaa  At  Sa  nnvinatkm  «l 
Craeoir.  Tha  lea^h  of  ila  oonna  tiiroagli  OaBoia,  and 

alon^  it*  fri^n'-fr,  i<i  ab-^yt  195  milr?.  Its  niTmerous  tribu- 
taries fc  rui  tiie  most  iinjiortiut  slii-ariiS  in  tli(»  kingdom  of 
Galiei;i 

The  Oder  i»  not  connected  with  any  other  poriian  f  tl  u 
Austrian  territory  katflienartliani  margraviate  of  Moravia 
and  SiletiA.  Ita  aonnaa  lia  naar  tho  Tfllnoa  of  Hadich, 
abont  ftoMaan  ndlaa  aast  of  OhnAti ;  llrom  tfia  spot  it  rana 

in  an  easterly  dirfrtior,  bfltween  wooded  acclivities  toOderau 
in  Silesia;  lienc*'  :t  ru  k  tum.H  to  the  north,  and  mei-ts  the 
Prussian  frontier  nurtli  uf  (J  -.ir;ii],  's'li-'r-'.  aflrr  n-cf  \  in^'  the 
Oppa,  which  Hows  along  the  Austnan-Silesian  border  weitt 
of  that  town,  it  continues  that  line  of  border  until  the  Eba 
(or  Oelsa)  has  desoandad  into  it  ftom  tho  aouthani  amtiamitr 
of  the  dndiy  of  l^ban,  dm  oaphnl  of  vfaleh  ia  aititalndon 
its  banks.  It  now  passes  at  once  into  Prussian  SUesia, 
afVer  a  course  in  the  Austrian  domini(His  of  about  fifty 
miles. 

A  part  of  this  empire  is  hkewise  comprdiended  within 
the  limits  of  the  river  sptem  of  the  North  Sea,  by  the 
£lbe,  which  oommenoes  its  tipper  course  from  the  jvnction 
of  a  multitudn  of  hfooka,  all  lasnmg  fr<Hn  the  westani  Ibot 

of  the  Snow-eap  on  the  north-eastern  flfontier  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  Giant  Mountains  of  the  Sudetacb  range,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  4151  feet  above  the  sea.  It  leaves  the  moun- 
tains at  Hoheaelbe,  descends  southerly  U>  Konigingrdtz  in 
eastern  Bohemia,  then  winds  round  by  the  south,  and  flows 
westerly  till  it  reaches  Brandeis,  fourteen  miles  north-east 
of  Prague ;  from  this  town  it  pursues  its  course  through 
the  northern  districts  of  Boheima  to  Leitmeritz,  and  thence 
to  the  villa^  of  Hermkretscham.  where  it  crosses  into 
S;i\o[iy  !hrou^:h  tbu  openin;:  of  a  tli-'.-p  r.jmanlic  vale,  after 
ItowiDg  for  »  difttaaoa  of  about  160  Dulaa  through  tha  Bo- 


heiniwi||Rilpn.  It  ban  >an»  aawgf  aiiai  that  tha  aaritoa 

of  tha  Kb*,  vhieh  has  an  alavatlon  of  Cl8  fhat  at  V^ag 

in^rutz,  dechnes  to  426  feet  at  Melnick,  about  fifteen  miles 
north-weiit  of  Brandets,  and  to  320  feet  at  Schandau,  m  the 
Saxon  circle  of  Meiasen.    This  river  does  not  become  na 
vigablc  until  it  has  received  an  acoesi>ion  of  watcre  front 
the  Moldau,  the  uio^l.  caubxderable  of  ilii  collateral  hranchM 

in  Botaamin.  Tha  ifeUan  jaaoaa  ftom  tha  Bhiak  Momi- 
tein,  ona  of  Am  Bobauiatt  fttwl  *inn  in  tkn  aanlh-anal 

nf  Bohetnia,  beoomcii  navirrnVile  at  Buuiweis,  flows  through 
the  heart  of  Bohemia  to  Prague,  axxl,  after  aeounw  of 
more  than  22U  miles,  folia  inlothn  Elba  n  sbsTt  irMtTrff* 
to  the  south  of  Meluick. 

The  Rhtite,  another  great  branch  of  the  river  system  af 
tbaNortb  Baa,  inaajnrfcaftbnwaatem  boundary  Wwaan 
dwVontllMnr  «nd  ffwitMiland,  and  idbinta  U^Oan- 
stance  at  Brr^^r  nz.  afler  it  has,  in  the  former,  rocoitM4  IIm 
III,  whioh  Hows  ITU  )  the  Rhine  at  Feldkirchen. 

In  tho  riv>:r  s  ,  stem  of  tho  Mediterranean  are  compre- 
hended the  streams  which  diicharge  themselves  into  the 
Adriatio.  The  Po  is  the  only  large  Austrian  river  whose 
ouflat  ia  in  tbn  AnaHian  dsaninkma.  It  flnt  tonnhaa 
Lonhaidy  batwaan  Oaaala  and  Pama,  wbam  it  rseaivaa  tlia 
Tirinn,  and.  bearing  ita  slow  and  turbid  curir  nt  - 'asiwarda, 
uitli  1  slight  inclinatiott  to  the  south,  fur  aituul  i90  miles, 
se( laiatos  Ivombardy  am]  Venice  from  the  principalities  of 
Modena  aud  Parma  and  the  States  of  the  Church,  until  it 
falls  into  the  Adriatio ;  the  only  exception  to  this  remark 
ia  tba  tairitorjr  of  Mantna.  whiab  baa  upon  iu  tight  bank 
batwaan  Lnisain  and  f  taUala,  and  laiidtTs  ^  Po  a  purely 

Austrian  stream  for  a  distance  of  fiftv  mi!rs,  aftrr  -ivhich 
it  forms  the  fnmtier  between  tiic  P  aj  al  Lnid  \  tiieiiau  terri- 
tories. Its  surface  thri. jiip  hf.iui  imavlv  \hv  wui 'lo  of  thiscounse 
is  at  a  greater  elev&tion  than  the  huid  through  whtcb  it  tk>w» : 
and  iu  spite  of  the  embankments  whieh  wall  in  its  waters, 
they  aia  maalkolant  l»  pM«aol  ita  vohiina,  avaroharged  by 
ita  Alpina  tribvtariaa,  fran  bnrstfaif  o<w  tham  in  the  Kpring 

aiul  autumn,  and  crcatinp;  tVj:_«c  numer-ius  sw-arrips  and 
I  ii-iar:.:i.-s  luoh  line  it  at  viu  iuLLa  puuit*,  and  extend  more 
]iLut  II  Lilariy  over  tlic-  tL'rritory  in  the  vicinity  of  its  four 
Adriatic  outlets;  neither  is  its  &11,  which  does  not  exceed 
twelve  inohaa  in  aaeh  mile,  oalculated  to  initi|^ta  its  devas- 
intiona.  Tba  btfaat  of  ita  anbsidiav  abaama  bonnd  or 
tn*aiaa  Lonbardy,  and  bav«  the^  influx  on  Its  noitiMrn 
banks.  The  more  imporr  n-.r  nf  ttiem  ,ire  the  Ticino  (or 
Tessino),  which  enters  Lomi,.irdv  Irom  the  Lago  Majrgiora 
at  Sesto  Calende,  marks  the  westerly  hne  of  frontier  next 
to  Piodmont  fv)r  about  seventy  miles,  throughout  whioh  it  >s 
navigable,  and  fails  into  the  Po  with  a  somewhat  rapid  de- 
aoanc  not  hr  fiom  Bahtdara,  about  Ibur  milaa  batowFurin; 
dM  Ohm,  which  rfaaa  asMinf  tba  Alpa  near  Vodano,  in 
the  Austrra^n  trrritory,  between  lakes  Lugano  and  Varese, 
Hows  tlir  ii^'l;  Lf-^Miano  and  Milan  in  a  south-easterly  dirci-- 
and  ilia-ji.ir^'i^s  itself  belo'.v  t.'ui'i,-;  Olona,  about  ten 
miles  north-west  of  Placentia;  the  Lumbro,  which  first 
makes  its  appearance  on  an  eminence  near  Vassena,  ba- 
twaan tba  two  aoutbaihr  ajttvamitiaa  of  tba  Lano  ii  Oonoh 
direeta  ita  eouiaa  paat  Monsa,  aaat  of  Mflan,  and  ma«>ts  lb« 
Po  at  Coldo  Este,  below  Placenti.a ;  it  communicates  by  a 
canal  from  Cassano  with  the  Adila,  and  by  another  fruin 
Milan  with  the  Olona:  the  Adda,  a  rxjnsiderable  river, 
abounding  with  flsh,  which,  after  entering  the  La^'o  di  Como 
frum  the  Valteline,  quits  it  as  a  navi^rablc  »trearo  at  its 
aastem  axtnabi^,  and  thenoa  Ibms  tbraogb  Caaaano  nod 
Lodi  into  tho  Pb»  bahiw  Piiiigbetlona.  to  tba  ««at  of  Cm* 
mona;  its  waters  are  increased  by  the  Si-m  :\nd  <tome 
minor  rivers;  the  Oglio,  whose  source  lie>  i;i  tho  upper 
opening  of  the  Val  Camonica,  m  the  most  nortltern  districts 
of  Lombardy,  flows  southward  through  Edub  itita  Lake 
Iseo,  and  then,  in  a  aouth-^aslaity  dinction,  receiving  the 
M alia  and  Chiaaa  in  ita  eoiHant  and  paaaiiw  thraiwfa  Calcio^ 
Pontovioo,  ud  Oatiano.  ft  fitBa  into  tto  Polwlow  Oasniolo 
and  the  Minna  (or  Mcnio>,  which  runs  uivJi^r  flip  na~i>^  rf 
the  Sarka  frum  the  Tyrol  into  the  Lafro  di  Gjj  Jdk.  bciuei-u 
Riva  and  Arco,  issues  from  it  at  Pcschierri,  where  it  n«.uine9 
tlic  name  of  the  Mincio,  directs  us  course  southwards  to 
Mantua,  expanding  into  the  lake,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
which  that  nitma  atnnda,  and  diicbaigea  ilaaif  into  tba  Fn 
near  Govemolo,  to  tba  «oirtti-«att  of  Mantoa. 

The  Adige  (or  Etsch)  is  next  in  importance  to  the  Pt>  in 
the  Italian  possessions  of  the  house  of  Au^tna.  Tho  wholo 
length  of  the  Adige  is  i--,t-,inatr'i  at  aSuiit  -ii:,  unif-,.  Tfa* 
Faiaegar*  Alpon,  and  Adigetto  also  fall  into  this  hvor. 
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The  other  streams  in  this  quarter  of  the  Austhan  domi- 
niotM  which  flow  into  the  Adriatic,  snch  M  Ito  Bnota, 
Pfm.  fre.  vfll  be  noted  ia  ttwir  pnfBr  fhtm. 

T\m  Ctwwfc  wMdi  9SiM  In  itw  AtntriMi  d—iriom  «w 

oflimited  extent,  and  mei^ly  local  in  their  arlvantagei:  for 
their  object  in  general     mtrvly  to  facilitate  the  communi- 
calion  between  one  particulir  district  or  town  and  another. 
Their  whole  number  ia  not  more  than  fire-aQd-tbiriv ;  and 
their  entire  length  does  not  exceed  600  milea  (107  derraan 
miles)  at  the  atmo«t.  Tba  largest  of  them,  the  or 
Teraesh  Canal,  was  the  work  of  the  RonauB,  wti  m  an 
MtiMal  channel,  into  whieh  the  Bega  has  been  brought 
fion  {Is  old  and  winding  bed ;  it  mns  nearly  in  «  straight 
line  of  seTenty-fuur  miii-',  (mm  Fakset  to  Rcr- km^k, 
tbwwijfh  Tetneswar,  in  tlie  sou;h-t3a»lern  part  of  Hungary, 
at  'l  is  connected  with  the  Bmava  Canal.    Another  and  a 
more  important  (mnal  in  the  same  kingdom  ia  the  Emperor 
Fnutcit'  CamU,  which  unites  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  and, 
bv  uvias  «  dnwt  of  aboat  820  inUas.  redueet  the  comma- 
aknttM  Mwoni  dmoMro  riwrs  hi  the  «rath  of  Hungary 
from  two  or  three  weeks  to  two  or  three  days  ;  it  opens  he- 
•oiw  Bedxin,  and  joins  the  Theiss  below  Bolra,  about  twenty- 
Ibur  miles  nnrth-eaM  of  Peti-rrarfleni :  its  It  ii^Mh  is  sixty- 
seven  mtles;  its  brfadth  is  sixty  feet,  witn  a  <leptl»  varying 
from  fbur  to  six  feet,  und  it  is  provided  with  Ave  sluices.  The 
Sotvfit,  Alibunar,  Albnektii  andGoida  and  BolnCoiiahK 
bkovlM  in  Hungary,  aw  of  Ultl*  taailtm  w  ikm  t»  dndn 
the  wafers  in  the  lowlands.    The  Yarmzina  in  Slavonia 

14  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  canat,  which  it  is  intended 
lore-open;  end  ihr  ^■'■IrMirtzivr'ifTr;  ui  Hohemia  is  only  fit 
for  floating  «l<^n  timber,  &c.  There  is  a  canal  also  between 
Vienna  and  Neustadt.  thenre  calleil  the  Neostadter,  which 
»  thirty-seven  mU«i  in  lencth,  and  which  it  is  in  oontam- 
plstion  to  carry  throngh  Vtiudin  to  the  right  bmlc  of  the 
Ifonao.  Howerer  deflcient  the  other  parts  of  the  Anstrian 
territories  may  be  in  ennals.  tlie  provinces  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice  abound  in  tln-T-.i  -  tlu'  NnML'lin  (  Irande,  about  tfi[ri;. - 
sercn  miles  long,  leads  tnmi  the  Ticino  through  Abiagrosso 
to  Milan,  with  its  bnincbes,  the  Beregnaroo  and  Pavia 
canals :  the  Naviglkt  delta  Martiaana,  wboao  Una  <tf  twenty- 
cighft  uHoi,  oontmenelng  at  Milan,  sAd  tarminatinf  on  the 
rif  bt  bank  of  the  Adda,  unites  that  capital  with  Lake  Como ; 
tne  Commnnia  eonneets  the  Addn  with  the  Serio ;  the  Fossa 
Martinen^a  connects  the  Scrio  ^i-  itli  il.r  O^ilio  ;  tl'ic  O^Iin 
Caaai.  which  nin<)  to  the  banks  of  the  i  hiese  ;  and  the 
Fossa  Seriola,  which  unite'*  the  Chie*e  with  the  Lago  di 
Oania;  the  two  last-mentioned,  however,  serve  merely  as 
ooadailila  Uia  dbtricts  Iving  along  their  banks.  The  whole 
or  lb*  pffOMltog  an  in  lombaidj.  In  tba  VoooliaB  tori- 
toty,  uoaa  nost  worthy  of  noHw  am  the  oanali  of  the  Pole- 
sini.  in  the  nf iL-'  V  i  irlnvNl  i  f  R  vr^o.  of  which  the  Bianco 
and  Adicetto  arc  each  about  torly  miles  long  ;  the  Monse- 
li-f,  or  Brtttaelia.  which  unites  Este  and  radua,  and  i» 
about  eleven  miivs  in  Kngth;  tt>e  Piavejo,  which  exteivis 
between  six  and  seven  miles  tn  the  Brenta-lAdfl|l$  Hm  Non- 
cella  and  ModoBa^  from  Nonoella  tothalifanta;  and  ttw 
tweoty-throa  eanala  in  the  Qhilf  of  Vantee,  amongst  whieb 

15  the  Grande,  which  divides  Venice  into  two  parts.  Lom 
bmrdj  and  X'cnice  arc  likewiie  fhll  of  eanals,  which  answer 
the  useful  porp  >  ^  1  '  f  i  >f  irri gating  Ilia  oifoanqaoenl  kwr- 
Isnds  and  draining  the  marshes. 

CWWvofton  of  Iht  Soil  and  iU  iVodac/s.— The  variety 
of  Sofia  within  tba  Anatiian  ampira  ia  parbapa  not  aqoaliad 
byanjotheraMeinlSnfopa.  BvttliataarafiNrfoitlomofit 
in  wbiich  the  liboralify  of  nature  has  hitherto  been  adeqtiately 
s«onde*l  by  human  .nkill  atid  industry.  Thi^  deficiency 
has,  in  one  branch  of  cultivation  nt  l  i  t,  been  candidly 
acknowle<1ged,  as  well  as  felt ;  botli  government  and  people 
have  become  sensible  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
betsR  the  state  of  agriculture  can  be  raised  to  a  level  with 
tha  adeaaea  wliiMl  ft  has  made  among  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  western  Bunma.  Their  first  attention  haa  tbateligra 
been  dtreeled  to  tfie  formation  of  agricultoral  aooietiea  and 

Mciations.  the  setting  on  foot  of  economical  institutes,  and 
(h»  foundation  ff  professorships  of  rural  eoonomy  in  tiie 
Austrian  universities.  It  is  not  our  business,  however,  to 
speculate  on  the  probable  effect  of  ilmtiB  measures,  but  to 
tpeak  of  the  extent  to  which  cultivation  has  been  carried  in 
the  Austrian  dhNttiViiooa.  With  tbia  triev,  we  ahaU  avail 
e«nel««s  «f  UobtMMtani'ti  atatnaenta,  of  wbteb  the  general 
y  has  been  universally  admitterV    Tt  rippear=(,  then, 

Ujit 


mated  at  839,400,  of  whieb  808,570  beina about  81  pertain 
eveij  100  of  the  entire  area,  or  67  parts  in  every  100  of  the 
onlttvabla  portiant  have  been  rendered  available.  Thia  «»■ 
torn  of  ava&abia  anrikea  may  be  thus  distributed 


Arable  land 
Gftril(':is 
Vineyards 
Meadow  land 
Grasiog  land 
Fonataandi 


SqUBT*  nflM, 

91,300 
3.040 

4.090 

18.390 

n,no 


808,^70 

From  this  estimate  it  wovid  seem  that  the  qaanti^  of 
surface,  eitfunr  nnprodoothre  or  not  j«t  tnniad  to  aaf  ne- 
oount,  dooB  not  much  etoaod  It  patta  out  of  eveiy  IM  of 
the  whole  ana.  and  is  less  than  13  part%  out  of  evttrlMof 
what  it  estftnatMl  as  the  cultivable  portion  of  it. 

When  fi'^^rr  .liing  hereafter  each  subdivision  of  tlu-  A  us 
trian  t«'rn tunes,  we  shall  have  ot-oasion  to  notice  the  respec- 
tive proportions  of  cultivated  or  otherwise  prodnetive  soil 
which  appertain  to  it;  in  the  mean  while  wa  may  ganaiaify 
obs^crvc,  that  the  proportion  of  that  aoll  vitt  I  ~  " 
sutfiMa  of  aaek  saWmaioB  may  be  i 


The  Afehdaaby  of  Aulria,  at  nbout 
I8|  out  of  etetr  '.'  1  ,0  m. 
StTtta      .      90        .  » 
Tlia  Tjrnil  and  VsmlkWf ,  ■»  sboal  i 
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This  kI''^')^'^'  at  the  actually  producing  extent  of  the  Atia- 
trian  soil  natuialljr  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the 


and  quantities  of  naduetf  which  are  derived  from  it,  vfaetbar 
vegetable,  animu,  or  mineral;  and  here  the  first  object  of 
solidtude  to  a  statesman,  and  of  inquiry  to  an  intelligent 

observer,  is  th«>  j  r  portion  which  the  cultivation  of  grain 
bears  to  the  nuaiiH;r  of  human  beings,  whose  existence 
depends  upon  an  adequate  provision  of  this  tlrst  neoes- 
8ary  of  life.  Unfortunately,  at  the  outset  of  such  an 
inquiry,  we  are  called  upon  to  OOlMaBd  against  the  want 
of  apeaiaL  and  anthentia  data;  a  want  whieb  will  more 
or  less  embarrass  na  in  every  stage  of  oar  subsequent 

nttrmpt-;  tn  a';<'rrtnin  th.'  ai  iual  quantities  of  any  other 
article  which  Ausir;a  iit  iiiutus.  This  cirium»tancc  has 
given  rise  to  the  mc^:  d  n  repunt  estimates  of  the  annual 

f;rowth  of  jtrain  in  tlie  Austrian  dominions;  Lichtenstera, 
or  instance,  asiiuniing  it  to  be  but  .Sfi, 134,000  quartOfB, 
Biamanbaeh  upward*  of  43,f40,000,  Stain  46.830,000; 
Haaael  f  0,000,000.  ami  aoma  moi*  raoaat  writen  as  high 
as  93,600,000,  and  upwards.  Of  those,  however,  who 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  subject,  Malchus  appears 
to  us  to  have  handlnl  it  .lith  the  greatest  depree  of  discri- 
mination ;  and  it  u  his  opinion,  that,  looking  at  liae  present 
state  of  husbandry  and  the  uniform  system  of  cultivation 
which  is  prevalent  thraaghout  the  empire,  with  very 
trilling  exceptions,  it  ia  aan  to  aatiOMlo  the  gross  quantity 
of  grain  produced  at  08,070,00l  Ottatacs.  from  wbich 
17,880,000  beinrr  reserved  and  dooiicted  for  seed  com, 
there  will  remain  a  surplus  of  64,250,0'  0  f  i  consiunj*- 
tion  or  export.  He  likewise  computes  ihti  gross  pruiiuce 
to  be  composed  of  38.080,000  quarter*  of  wlieat  and  rye, 
and  4.1,990,000  of  barley  and  oau:  and  calculating  the 
average  yearly  oonsnmption  of  the  former  kinds  by  feucb 
indifiduai  to  be  about  ann-qwarter,  be  eonaiders  the  whole 
domMtioeonsnmptfon  of  hrMd-oom  to  emonnt  to  33,230.000 


tiarters,  Ipiivin^  a  residue  of  4, 8u0, 00''  iipji'icnble  to  ollitit 
the  cnltiTable  portion  of  the  2ii,'^tt  square  miles,  1  piirposes.  1  ho  Iarg«tt  quanUties  uf  ihesu  luur  sorts  of  araia 
bcaoftilMotlw  amorttMM^ooMMa,  ■OTbaa«i><aN  t^Umi  te  ]lnii||«]r.  CtattaiB,  Behania,  and  Latamif 
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and  Venice  (when  every  avaOaUe  wn  it  judieicHiAly  culti- 
TSted) ;  but  tiiere  are  parts,  raeh  tbe  mnh  of  Hungary, 
Upper  Styria.  Carinthia,  the  Maritime  Frontier.  Dalmatia, 
the  Tyrol,  Silesia,  and  a  few  othen.  conatitutinsr  about 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  U-rritory  of  Austria,  which  do  not 
grow  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.  Thin  remark 
attaches  equally  to  the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens  in  the 
archduchy  of  Austria,  vhwe,  hmrever,  the  rabiiitence  of 
the  metropohtati  population  alone  eiwtea  tin  iieeearity  of  a 
large  importation.  This  province  and  the  Upper  Ens  enjoy 
the  reputfiti'i:!  of  producuifi  the  finest  wheat  in  the  empire. 
In  most  districts  there  is  more  wheat  grown  than  r\e, 
and  tnoru  oatii  than  barley.  Besides  lliese  description*  of 
i^rain,  a  very  oootidenUe  aupply  of  maize,  amounting  to 
6,1  quartan  yMrlr,  is  raised  in  various  parts,  nuti- 
evdaily  Ae  MBdl  of  Hungary,  the  Buckowine.  Styria, 
the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia,  Lombardy,  and  Veniee ;  the  last-men- 
tioned kingdom  likewise  produces  from  131,000  to  142,000 
(luarters  of  rice,  independently  of  4400  to  .oeoit  more 
grown  in  the  raamh-lands  of  Teme^war,  iSla\  unia,  ihe  Mili- 
tarjf-Frontier  districta,  Dalmatia.  and  other  provinces  in 
the  eouth.  It  has  been  estimated,  indeed,  that  the  growth 
«f  time  aeveral  substitutes  for  wheat  and  rye  increeaet  the 
annual  produce  of  grain  adqpted  for  baman  aubaiateane  lo 
41,400,000  quarters.  Buek-wfaeat,  millet,  podded  grain* 
(the  Bohemian  pea  particularly^  and  lentils  rapeseed 
(ihougl*  to  no  great  extent),  and  linseed,  [xjiatoes,  and  other 
ordinarv  vcjictables,  are  nmrc  or  less  eiiltivated  in  almo^^t 
every  part  of  Austria :  nor  is  there  any  want  of  an  adequate 
bupply  of  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle,  in  the  growth  of 
which,  eapecially  of  clover  and  lueero.  l^oihaidy,  Smia, 
the  Archduchy,  Bohemia,  and  Siteaia  take  the  lead. 
Though  ue  have  no  rompletc  acronnts  of  the  produce  of 
the  meadow  lands  in  Austria,  an  approximative  estimate 
may  be  arrived  at  by  assuming  the  crop  of  hay  and  after- 
math to  be  thirty  cwt.  per  annum  to  each  yoch ;  this  calcu- 
lation will  give  about  1S,S0€,090  ton*  for  the  whole  yearly 
anpplv.  Much  pepper  (oalled  paprica,  or  Turkish  pepper) 
is  dmved  in  Hungary  from  the  eajmemm  amtuum  ;  mustard 
is  raised  everywhere,  the  finest  in  Moravia  and  Lombardy  ; 
aniseed  is  most  grown  in  lombardy  and  the  neighbourluKxl 
ofZnaym  in  Moravi  i  lu  r  .  lUivated  in  the  l^wcr 
Ens  and  Slavonia.  and  ituUien  chielly  in  Lombardy. 

Among  commercial  products  the  tobacco,  raised  to  the 
extent  of  20U.OOO  cwt.  m  the  south  of  Hungary,  is  ac- 
eoUDted  by  some  the  best  which  is  grown  in  Europe ; 
an  esMllent  kind  it  ebo  pradneed  in  Slavooia,  Tianssyl- 
vania,  and  Oalfete;  and  no  amaU  (fiMntitiaa  In  Styna, 
the  Tyrol,  lombardy,  and  other  districts.  The  quality 
of  the  latter  is  generally  indifferent;  but  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  Austria  (about  700,000  cwt.)  leaves  a  surplus 
for  exportation  beyond  the  domestic  coiuumption.  Ol 
tboM  700,000  ewu.,  about  300,000  are  raised  in  Hungary 
alma,  8«,«M  ia  Tmuqrlvania  and  the  Miltlanr  Frootier, 
1«6.MI>  in  Ae  TyrA,  and  Sft,OM  to  ao,«00  in  Oalieia. 
Of  ftopx,  Bohemia  not  only  yield>>  the  finest  hort  in 
Germany,  hut  has  been  known  in  8<jme  years  to  exj^orl  iu> 
many  as  I  t  J  )  ir  15,0U0  cwts. ;  Galicia,  Moravia,  and 
Traiissylvaiiia  raise  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption. 
IHux.  of  uncommonly  fine  quality  and  i^ieat  length  of  fibre, 
is  cultivated  about  Crema  in  Lombatdv,  and  otter  parts  of 
the  delegations  of  Lodi  and  Breeeia ;  the  SiMan  baearoely 
inferior  to  it;  and,  next  to  the  latter,  stand  Moravia,  Bohe- 
mia, Styria,  the  Upper  Ens.  Uun<;ury.  and  Caraiola.  The 
whole  quantity  raised  in  these  ond  other  parts  of  Austria 
is,  however,  inadequate  to  supply  tlie  demand,  although 
Transsyhania  makes  it  an  article  of  export  to  Wallachia. 
Hemp  of  peculiar  t>oodue»s  is  grown  in  the  district  of 
Hanna  in  Moravia,  and  in  Lombardy,  and  InfMor  qualities 
in  Silesia.  Transsvlvania  (which  exports  faugt  quantities), 
Styna.  Bohemia,  Camiola,  and  the  Tyrol,  but  what  ia  nised 
in  Hungary  is  of  worse  <  1  ur  and  shorter  fibre.  Thoui,'h 
hemp  is  not  so  universalU  i  luvated  in  Austria  as  flax,  it 
ranks  among  the  exports  '  Loinbanly  and  some  other  pro- 
vinces. A  Bubiititute  for  this  article,  called  Ginstar,  grows 
in  the  wild  state  in  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  The  indtgo  of 
North  Carolina  ha*  been  tranapbnted  tu  tlie  Milaneae.  and 
ia  aaid  to  aurpaaa  the  original  dye  both  in  eohmr  and  general 
excellence;  and  the  tafmn  of  the  Lower  Ens  is  e<}ual.  if 
not  superior,  to  any  grown  in  Europe:  it  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts too  of  Hungan  and  some  of  the  islands  on  the  coa^t 
of  Dalmatia.  The  cultivation  of  modder-root,  which  waa 
lutfodwwl  into  the  Lower  B»a  it  tM  dflee  eT  the  laatean- 


tury,  has  been  checked  by  the  talnm  of  peaea;  U  ia  naar 

?rincipally  oonflned  to  aoae  ftw  dlHiMa  in  the  aootb  «f 
lungaf. ,  whore  it  appears  to  have  Wn  raised  and  locally 
used  at  a  muc  h  earlier  date,  though  the  circum»tauce  was 
not  generally  kn  wn  Bt  -.  l<  ^  anil,  a  species  of  indigo, 
whiuh  is  a  product  of  Slavonia  and  (Jamiola,  woad  ia  reared 
as  a  substitute  for  indigo  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  in 
the  viciiiitjr  of  Vienna.  MSlk,  and  ether  ]P}aoes  in  the  Lower 
Ena;  aalAMrarianoknifBrawodiMtof  Bohemw,  wlMK.we 
are  told,  the  improper  use  made  of  it  as  an  article  of  food  bv 
the  peasantry  has  occasioned  its  cultivation  to  be  prohibited, 
but  It  continues  to  he  grown  in  large  quantities  in  Hungary 
and  Lombardy.    Consideruhle  trade,  both  with  the  other 

Earts  of  the  empire  and  foreign  countries,  is  carried  on  in 
Inngary  in  what  is  called  yellow  wood  Irhtu  cotinut),  the 
atam  of  a  shrub  which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  south- 
western districts  and  Slavonia.  under  the  name  of  the 
ruja.  and  is  Inrgely  employed  in  some  of  the  proeesaea  oi 
dyeing. 

The  principal  medicinal  plants  cultivated  in  Austria  are— 
rhubarb,  which  i.s  raised  in  Styria,  the  Lower  Ens,  Bohemia, 
and  Galicia ;  liquorice,  a  favourite  article  of  growth  m  Mo-  . 
nivia,  whence  400  tons  and  upwards  are  annually  exported, 
and  wlnoli  ia  alio  gathend  m  the  wild  atale  in  Uuogaiy 
and  Slavonia;  manna,  derived  from  the  ^Wm'itiia  oi>itiM, 
which  abound-,  in  tlii-  fi  ii  ?tii  of  Huii({ary  and  Slavonia; 
and  spikenard  i  Spiai  Ceitica),  which  is  collected  with  much 
care  in  itii-  Minuntains  of  Carniola,  Siyria,  llie  Tyrol,  and 
the  Upper  Ens.  The  white  species  of  this  plant  is  iuo»Uy 
exported  to  the  Levant,  wImn  the  Turks  and  Greek*  make 
uae  of  it  in  tlieir  baths  on  aeeoimt  of  what  they  eonoeive  to 
be  it*  invigorating  propertlee.   A  fanndy  apirit  ia  diititled 

in  Carinthin  and  Stvrui  fnm  centian,  which  is  found  in 
most  of  tiie  i-luN  aleii  ri j^ious.  uud  Iceland-inosis  is  coUuul«:d 
in  mnMili  r:il  Ir  i]i:;inii!ies  on  the  Carpathian  mountaiM, 
where  it  grows  in  masses  of  five  and  si.\  I'cet  lu  height. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in 
ever)'  part  of  Austria,  with  the  exception  of  Galicia ;  the 
best  descriptions  are  raised  in  the  Aichduchy,  Styria,  the 
Tyrol,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  Illyria,  Lombardy.  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Transsvlvania.  Whole  forests  of  plums  uud 
damsons  are  to  be  met  with  in  Iluinxary  :  and  10.000  acre's 
of  land  are  devoted  to  the  produce  of  the  former  uione  m 
the  Slavonian  cirole  of  Syrmia,  which  annually  luanulac- 
turea  above  600.000  gallons  of  blivavitaa  (or  Raky),  a  brandy 
extraetod  firam  the  plum  and  damson,  which  is  a  favourite 
beverage  among  the  Slavoniana.  and  ia  also  made  iu  the 
Archduchy  and  Hungary ;  filberts  and  chestnuts,  figs  and 
.-ilmonds,  are  the  growth  of  Lombardy  and  most  of  the 
southern  provinces ;  some  few  of  the  northern  provincc» 
als<j  produce  the  fonm  r  :  currants  and  raisins  are  exported 
from  Dalmatia  and  tiie  adjacent  islands;  and  the  grenade, 
)K)megranate,  lime,  lemon  (which  is  extensively  grown  in 
the  Tyrol.  Lombardy  and  Venioa»  Uyiia*  and  Dttimatia), 
orange,  date,  and  aloe,  are  natlvBa  of  aoane  of  the  aouthem 
and  »on;h  ivTitf-m  iirrvincf-s.  In  these  parts  the  oliu^  is 
likewise  cultivatea  laijjciy;  the  best  grow  near  Cfittaro. 
and  the  district  of  Trau  in  Dalmatia.  in  which  vicinity  tlie 
produce  of  oil  amounts  to  20.0(;u  or  26.000  barrels  per 
aiiiuiia;  Istria  also  manufactures  about  30.000  barrels  a 
year;  but  the  production  of  thiaarlida  i*  nut  at  all  adeqoale 
to  Ibe  oonaumption  of  tiw  MDpin  at  large.  Melons  are 
extensively  cultivated  in  Lombardy,  Venice,  and  Hungary  ; 
but  grown  as  a  garden-fruit  only  in  other  parts  of  Austria. 
Hungary  indeed  has  been  called  '  The  Paradise  of  the 
Melon.'  In  that  country,  the  fruit  is  raised  both  in  the 
open  Add  and  gardeii,  and  eaten  by  all  claases,  of  whom  the 
lower  use  the  wat*>aMkMi,  whiah  aucoeeda  host  in  sandy 
soils. 

We  have  seen  that  mora  than  one-third  of  what  is  deemed 
the  a\'ailable  soil  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  is  occupied  by 
urxxls  ayui  fnrfnti .  it  is  equal,  indeed,  to  a  fourth  part  and 
upwards  ot  the  whole  area;  and  it  \m11  therefore  naturally 
mcur  to  every  reader,  that  wot«l  must  constitute  one  of 
the  staple  prtxluctions.  The  more  level  districts  grow  the 
oak,  beecli,  ash,  alder,  elm,  poplar,  lime  or  linden,  birch, 
willow,  and  plantain ;  wbil«k  tin  fir,  pine,  larch,  cedar,  and 
yew,  and.  wnem  theie  win  not  thrive,  the  dwarf-pitie  and 
juniper,  seek  the  more  elevated  re^'ions.  The  Bakony 
tore«t  in  Hungary,  which  is  above  fifty  miles  long,  and 
from  tea  to  five-and  twenty  broail,  and  the  Dragane»<  h  in 
lUyrta,  aa  well  as  the  forests  of  the  Buckowuw,  Slavonia, 
and  Pilowlia.  ahowid  in  oaks  «f  eKtnnrdtnaiy  tymanaioiia. 
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•ni  wmid  ^ird  inexhaiutible  resources  to  a  state  liko 
fa^uim  Ths  MlM^tals  deuiU  from  Licbtonstem  will 
tovmr  vMW  m  noM  mm*  idi»  of  th*  ezlrat  df  thwa 
lamt  hndi  man  vof  fmvni  mmrk.    He  atatn  dM 

woodi  anf)  f^rf•'(t«;  of'  HnnuTiri,'  to  occupy  a  surface  of 
8,94'2,74U  yoths,  oi  Trans*)    juia,  4.482.900;  of  Galicia, 
3.8-1 .1,3; 5  ;'  of  Bohemia.  2.319.H1  1  :  of  the  Mihtarv  Fron- 
UCT  districts,  2,172.793;  of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria, 
l,S28,0fi9;  of  tbe  Tyrol,  1,508,660:  of  Stvria.  1,507,214; 
«f LomlNud/  and  VciiiM,  1.46i.40« ;  of  lUynai.  l^i9M  i ;  of 
Morktia  and  ffflaala.  l,1t0.tSS;  and  of  OalMtia,  «3.i.ioo ; 
making  altogether  a  total  of  31,186.748  yocbs,  or  aboat 
■i4.550.0{>0  acres.   With  respect  to  fuel,  we  have  no  means 
at  hand  of  ascertainintf  tlie  qu.mtio  (  f  vi  iod  foiled  fur  it» 
Hipply.     The  neglect  of  tbe  forests,  particularly  in  lli« 
ongUNmrhood  of  large  towns,  has  become  so  crying  an 
•ifl  among  the  Austhaac  of  tale  years,  that  general  at- 
tnliDB  baa  baoii  toinoit  to  tlw  Mtfafeet,  and  mueh  pains 
•n  Udldng  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  defiacfocf  of 
fiicl,  by  fnah  plantations,  in  which  Prince  liehtenstein 
bu  set  a  most  useful  example,  al>ove  two  rniiliuns  of 
AmehcHQ  trees  ami  shrubs  liavinn  been  added  to  the 
woodi  on  some  of  his  estates  in   the  Archduchy  and 
Afenna.   Amon^  the  products  of  the  Austrian  Sweats  we 
aij  namo  pouuiheii,  which  are  ohietty  made  in  Hungary, 
Odiaa.  ana  Um  Buckowine,  Moravia,  tha  ANlMhMdiy«  and 
IthcBiiia.  The  Hungarian  pousb,  of  wMeh  dbaot  ISM 
tcins  are  produced,  stands  in  highest  estitnalion  ;  the  supply 
Irom  Galicia,  and  from  the  Buckowine,  where  fourteen 
works  yield  above  300  t  ii   uunually,  is  also  considerable  ; 
and  there  are  upward*  of  800  manufacUiien  of  tbeartiole  in 
Bohemia,  who  produce  850  to  900  taaa  a  yaar  fer  exporta- 
lian*  beridaa  aupplying  ita  doRBostio  eonitmption.  te  vbich 
Rcnly  5MM  lon»  ara  required.  Moravia  ia  alto  a  eoiidei- 
»Me  fxp^irter  of  piitashes ;  and  thefo  is  a  sort  made  at 
Deutsch  Brodersdorf,  in  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  which  is 
v\i(i  to  l)e  superior  to  any  that  is  pnxluccd  elsewhere.  In 
T*j  other  province  is  this  branch  of  manufacture  corned 
to  anv  extent.    Tar,  cbanoa!*  gall-apples,  and  turjientine 
•boold  bo  addad  lo  tkia  onmeratiaii  of  tbo  pioduot  of  tba 
AonnBD  vmmVi,  laougo  foajr  an  not  or  oonaNicmMs  mo- 
aeot:  that  of  tar,  for  instance,  not  exceeding  300  tons; 
that  of  gall-applen  bcin?  not  more  than  8000i(.  in  yearly 
ralue  ;  and  that  ol  t  irpcri^ni  '  not  exceeding;  1000/. 

Tbe  quaiility  of  mne  annually  made  in  the  Austrian 
territory  averages  between  570,000,000  and  600.000,OOU  gal- 
leoi.  OfttuaproduoaiHangary  contributes  37(i.oOO ;  Loin- 
itttf  and  Vaaioa,  8t,»7M00;  the  Archduchy,  36,000,000 ; 
Aaittsfhmiia.  li,OM,M0 ;  Styria  and  the  Tyrol,  about 
9.000.000  each ;  niyria.  10,980.000 ;  Dalmatia.  8,505.000 ; 
Moravia,  6,808,000;  mid  H  >'icmiLi,  lO.xiisiO.  The  quan- 
tity consumed  by  the  maabuaiiU  llt«:ui»u.ve3  is  Mtimated 
at  525.000,000  or  540,000,000  pallons.  No  wine  ia  made 
10  Gahda,  the  climate,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  being 
'to  tbe  cultivation  of  tbo  vine,  nor  bad  any 
in  tba  a4iaini>V  pnmaea  of  tba  Bonkmriaa 
VMS  witbm  tbe  latt  few  jem.  The  'King  of  Wines*  ia  a 

native  (rf'the  Austrian  soil  it  i^,  thi  prr  duce  of  a  district  not 
much  more  than  one  iiuudrtd  m^uuh  iiuii>s  in  extent,  situated 
tn  the  high  prounds  of  Tokai  and  Tarczal,  which  form  purt 
of  the  Ueggallya  range  of  tbe  Carpatiiiaas.  in  llie  circle  of 
Znplin,  in  north-eailani  Hnngary ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
KMikabla  tliat  tba  ganaiaiM  mpa.  firom  wbieh  the  several 
ipwias  of  Tokai  are  made,  uumld  ripen  to  aoch  perfect 
sweetness  iL«  to  hr  wholly  devoid  of  acid  nt  so  Iiil'Ii  a 
latitude  a.s  4^-'.  i'lic  Tokai,  Tar<v,;il,  .uirl  M,Lrla  s.iri^  are 
e-'ieeiT:r-l  I lio  finest,  fruii)  c  imi  '.t' stri.-HL'-tii  :uid  nrfirna 
*nh  the  mo«t  delicate  swcclness.  in  point  of  Ixxiy,  the 
Tallya  and  Zambor  sorts  are  preferred.  Next  to  these,  in 
tlw  iiit  of  Hongarian  win^  stands  red  Menescb.  a  strong, 
•west,  and  arooiatic  Kquor;  and  tbe  Atubmdi.  or  flnt 
quality  of  the  Oodenburg  growth,  ia  also  in  demand  among 
those  who  prefer  a  less  powerful  vrine.  The  vineyards  in 
the  n>  Lzli'f  irhood  of  Olen  also  yield  a  wine  of  astringent 
quality,  which  is  frequently  substituted  for  Burgundy. 
alMMlia.  Croatia,  Transsylvania,  and  the  Archduchy,  pos- 
mawinaa  which,  under  better  treatment,  would  probably 
la  deemed  very  little  inferior  to  the  best  Hungarian  or 
Rhenish.  Wa  know  of  no  sparkling  wine  in  Austria  ex- 
ceptinsr  that  which  is  brought  from  the  valley  of  Vinodol,  in 
Croatia.  S'ihuc  strunu;  wines,  particularly  Muscatel  and 
Poneoco^  a*  well  as  the  delirious  Marxwnia  del  Teodot  are 
t;  bat  tbM»  tM  MM«r  nailtad  tx* 


ceUence  made  in  the  Italian  pirovinoea.  The  whole  expottl 
of  this  article  from  the  Anatrian  am  aHlwaliil 

at  about  75.000.000  gaUooa. 

Havinff  thus  poieSid  ont  tba  leading  prodoelioas  whieb 
charactenxe  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, we  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  resources  with 
which  the  animal  kinfrdom  has  supplied  it.  And  here  we 
shall  agam  have  recourse  to  the  general  estimates  made  by 
Lichtenstem.  who  possessed  sources  of  information  to  which 
few  other  vriim  <^  the  subject  are  said  to  have  bad 
aoeaia.  Ha  tallf  vs,  that  the  domeetic  and  nma  naafiil 
classes  of  aninala,  af  which  the  whole  Auilriaa.  atodl  ia 
oomjxMed,  present  the  subsequent  totals,  viz. : 

Il(M«es(inclaiiii<^'  >ne  to  three  year  old  foals)  1,800,000  to 
1,900,000;  mules  and  asses,  from  6U.000  to  70,000  ; 
homed  cattle  (including  onc-flfth  for  the  young),  9,000,000 
to  iO,000,iM>0;  abeep  (of  which  about  one^htb  are  of 
hn|a«fBdbvaada)*l<,000d0Mtol7^l>««M;  a«rine.5^«M00 
to  fi,O0O.00O;  gaala»  SMvMM  to  9tN>,000.  Blumenbach 
estimates  the  number  ofbofoes  aa  bigh  as  2,200,000 ;  and 
of  the  sheep,  at  19.000.000  or  i>0.000,oao,  anions  which  are 
some  few  of  the  Dishley  and  New  Leicester  breeds,  intro- 
duced in  18'25. 

Maichus,  a  subseq\^ni  and  very  recent  writer,  has  like- 
wise investigated  tmiealijaet  with  much  rare ;  and  we  give 
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To  this  statement  it  may  be  added  that  the  proportion 
of  oxen  to  cows  is  estimated  as  being  that  of  7  to  12,  and 
the  whole  number  of  niule^  and  asses  at  between  58,000 
wad  59,000.  With  respect  to  tbe  horse,  tbe  fiiieat  breeds 
are  reared  in  Transsylvania  and  the  Buckowine ;  thej 
are  well  formed,  and  of  Turkish  daaoent :  the  Hungarian, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  of  slender  make,  and  commonly 
raaeb  below  fifteen  hands,  their  greatest  height ;  but  they 
are  a  swift  and  durable  race  of  animals.  The  Galician 
breed,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  of  Polish  blood  which 
are  bred  in  the  circles  of  ZloczofT  and  Brzerany,  are  of 
still  more  diminutive  size,  and  in  (general  trained  from  a 
wild  state,  but  titey  are  remarkably  hardy,  as  well  aii 
swifV-foot<,-d.  Tho  Bohemian  and  Moravian  horse  is  prin- 
aipattv  ^aptad  £m  agricultural  purpaiaa,  whilst  tba  bnad 
immd  in  tbe  Arebdrochy,  iStyna,  and  Catinthia,  are  of 

strong  and  pni;reTful  make,  fitted  for  private  um-  ^tid  military 
service;  but  the  stock  of  the  latter  is  bv  no  iiiuans  abun- 
dant. In  fact,  the  supply  of  horses  in  tiie  Austrian  domi- 
nions is  BO  inadeouate  to  the  demand,  that  tliey  are  com- 
pelled to  reaort  to  Nanlai»  Haeklenburg,  and  even  our  own 
country  for  oaRtaffa-bortm.  aavall  aa  tovaiioua  paita  ol 


Germany  ftr  raBKmnta  Ibr  tbe  eavalrjr.    Tba  immenae 

studs,  whicli  tho  gnvemmert  m^irtain  in  Hungary,  Galicia, 
the  Buckowine,  and  other  qua.iters,  where  thousands  of  this 
useful  animal  arc  reare<l  and  trained,  have,  however,  greatly 
contributed  to  replace  tho  deficiency  occasioned  by  the 
deMmctive  succesaion  of  wars  out  of  which  Austria  ii 
emargi&g.  Lombard^  taltea.  the  lead  in  supplying  mulea 
and  aaaea,  and  eoqjoiDtly  witfi  Vaniee  potsaiioi  a  stock  ol 
between  48,000  and  49,000  of  tham,  above  foor^ftflbs  of  the 
whole  Austrian  stock.  Tbe  mules  of  lUyria  and  the  Tyrol 
are  laruur.  stronger,  and  handsomer  than  tba  ainU»Bl]r  mOB, 
and  as  swift  as  the  lleetcst  horse. 

Of  htmed  cnttU  the  choii  est  breeds  are  reared  in  Hun- 
gary, Tramqrlvania,  Lombardy,  and  Styna  ;  those  of  tbe 
first  two  eoontlias  are  remarkaUa  for  their  size  and  hand- 
some hofMt  aa  well  aa  the  quantity  and  qualily  of  thair 
flesh ,  the  I>Nnb»dy  cattle  appear  to  be  a  eroM  of  tba 
Swiss  and  Ilungari m  1  r,  rds,  and  kirc  of  handsome  size  and 
strong  make ;  the  £>tynan  breeds  are  tbe  satne  large,  long- 
bodiad*  aranflad^honiad,  diaiwla|gad  raaa  af  tfaaCwiik 
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eMail  and  Croattao.  Although  UungBi-y,  Galiciii,  and  theix 
aootiiern  neigbboora  azport  M»mr  150,000  end  Ibu.ooo 
bead  of  catUa  anauallv,  tbair  gma  aiuibar  thtougbaiit  tba 
empira  ia  saM  to  havi  baan  eonatatitly  on  Ac  dnrifna  during 

tlio  lost  fort)'  years  ;  the  Austrian  fa.n-p.pr  nnrt  pr,i/.iiT 
liaving  found  it  to  their  intere&t  tu  uUen  l  ratacr  lo  laeir 
flocks  than  their  hcrtis  Ti  e  j  r  dm  l  i  AuEtria  in  tallow, 
otaeoaOf  fco.,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  its  raanu- 
ftotom.  BtiAloaa  are  bred  in  parts  of  tba  toutb  of 
Hdligaiyi  is  iratl  m  in  Tranawflvaau  and  Slavooia,  when 
dwf  «l«  ttaad  Ibr  tbe  purpoM  of  dmtigbt.  it  being  found 
thflt,  in  thoAe  ootintrieft  at  leaat,  a  buffalo  can  draw  a  heavier 
load  than  three  native  horses,  and  i«  indifferent  U)  the 
qioality  of  hi-  1x1    rln  r  in  Ik     ateoejttremely  rii-h 

The  br^ing  of  t/ieep  has  in  moat  parts  been  followed 
up  to  tbe  ia|)Ury  of  the  stock  of  cattle.  In  Bohemia, 
llonMia,  SilMia,  and  tbe  Lower  Ens,  a  very  marlud  im« 
prcmfaiant  in  qnaUty.  arising  from  tiM  crosa  of  dM  natiffa 
Wed  with  the  Spanish  Merino,  has  more  than  aonnter* 
balunctHi  a  trifling  decrease  in  quantity.  But  there  ia 
no  part  t  tb'  Austrian  dominions  equal  to  tbe  east  of 
Hungary  and  to  TranBsyWania  for  the  extent  of  their  flocks 
and  pastures.  Hungary,  indeed,  po>»es(ics  so  much  larger 
a  aupidy  than  is  nocesury  for  its  own  luot  that  there  have 
been  yaait  vban  it  has  exported  above  half  a  million  of 
sheep  and  goats,  independently  of  uwaida  of  170.000 
lambs  and  1.400,000  lb*,  of  wooL  The  latter,  however, 
which  is  chicliy  obtained  from  the  common  Hun^farian  race 
(ovii  strepticerm),  a  breed  with  long  twiiited  horns,  and 
long,  clotted,  hairy  wool,  not  found  elsewhere  exoeptin^'  on 
Mount  Ida  and  in  some  of  tbe  Greek  islands,  is  but  of 
ooana  texture.  In  the  ^ve6tern  and  southern  parts  of 
Hungary  tbe  breed  has  been  impraTad  by  eroanog  it  with 
Merinos,  and  now  yields  very  flna  wool.  Gafida  haa  much 
increased  its  Hocks  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  greatly 
improved  them  by  inixniK  thetn  with  Mi'rinos ;  its  stock, 
which  amounted  to  3"5,050  only  in  1807,  has  now  r.M  ii  tu 
ne:irly  5d0,0U0.  lu  the  east  of  Lombardy,  the  Venetian 
territory,  Dalmatia.  and  the  Quamero  Islands,  where  tbe 
Padnan  breed  iaimrad,  an  excaUant  quaUqr  of  wool  ia  also 
obtained.  On  flie  whote,  Anatria  doea  nol,  howerer.  pro- 
duce as  much  wool  as  tbe  consumption  of  her  manufactu- 
rers requires,  and  tber^fore  makM  up  the  deficiency  by 
importation  from  Turkey  im1  ilier  countries.  Her  native 
supply  has  been  estimated  nt  174,000  ewt.  p«r  annum; 
nandy,  about  lO.OoO  of  superfine.  270,000  of  fine  and 
nidlUtalg.  and  170tOQQ  of  OOMse  qualitiaa.  We  should  add. 
that  tii«M  aM  ftva  iMnat  noes  of  sheep  bead  in  Austria— 
the  Hungarian,  also  called  tbe  Zackelachaaf,  which  we  have 
just  deirrihed,  the  common  curly-coated  sheep,  the  improved 
btcrd,  iKl-  l\i;liinn,  nnil  the  pure  Siihimsh  <t  Merino  siiocies. 

The  rearing  of  ^oo<<  is  earned  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
some  parts  that  no  other  animal  food  is  eaten  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year.  Wa  hava  already  sUted  that  their 
number  mav  be  estimatad  at  800,000  or  9O0,000.  They  are 
vrinripally  brad  in  the  mountainmis  diatrieiB  of  Aoatha  and 
Lombardy,  and  good  cheese  is  made  fVom  tiieir  milk  in  the 
Tyrol  and  Bohemia  ;  but  the  government  are  anxious  to 
diminish  the  stcx  k  on  account  of  the  injury  which  they  do 
to  young  plantations. 

Swtne  are  kept  in  large  herds  throughout  almost  every 
province  of  Austria,  particularly  in  Hlllliai]r«  vhaf*  their 
mah  ia  ao  fltvouiita  a  Hwd  with  taa  Manar  and  Stammian. 
that  in  aoma  yaan  two  milluma  ha«a  baan  known  to  be 
slauifhtered,  besides  250,000  exported.  Tliay  are  tr.cwtlv 
kept  in  the  vicinity  of  forests  of  o!iks  and  beeches,  bi  a  Uiti- 
tance  from  dwelling  places,  being  driven  into  marshes  and 
upon  heaths  in  summer,  where  they  feed  on  roots,  snakes, 
and  other  reptiles,  and  into  forests  or  other  fe^tding  grounds 
in  tba  beginning  of  Oetober.  .  The  markeu  of  JMiieeain 
and  Oedenbnrg,  in  Hungary,  are  unquestionMy  tha 
larirest  markets  for  swine  and  lard  in  all  Eurtipe ;  it 
is  suid  infixed  that  '  an  Hungarian  would  die  without  lard, 
:is  surely  as  a  German  with  i  fi In  the  north- 
we>tern  parts  of  Hungary,  too,  poultry  h  bred  in  such  lar};e 
quantities  that  one  can  scarcely  pass  trom  village  to  village 
without  encounteringflooit  npon  Hook  of  fowls,  ducks, 
geese,  and  turkey*.  Tha  aaiaa  may  be  said  of  the  dictrieu 
arauRd  the  Austrian  metropolis,  and  indeed  more  or  less, 
of  every  province  within  convenient  reaidi  of  large  towns. 
Capons  and  till  keys  are  sent  away  t)^  ;li  Luanda  froraSiyna- 
tlia  lattM*  are  the  ordinary  domestic  lowlof  the  Trauasyl- 
vaaiaik  Tha  want  af  gana  ia  Loiahaady,  wkata  ^«a  ia 


an  iibuudauoe  of  other  poultry,  is  amply  couttterbaluiced 
in  Bohemia,  Gaiioia,  and  Hungary,  in  which  quarters  the 
Jews  havaaantritrad  to  monopoUxa  nearly  Aa  wbola  traffia 
in  down  and  qnills.  Tba  phaaaant  af  tba  flnaat  Anatxtan 

breed  is  n  ratnci  of  thf  first-mentioned  of  these  three  king- 
doms, tLou};a  ihii  Ijiia  abounds  equally  m  all  of  them. 
Tlie  Tyrol  is  celebrated  1  r  rt  iring  canary  binls,  of  which  lie- 
tweoD  3000^  and  4000/.  in  value  are  soQually  sold,  and  some 
even  in  tbe  mariietB  of  Constantinople.  Game  of  all  kinds 
is  plentiAil  in  most  parts,  and  on  tlw  iiit  of  wild  annuals 
wa  And  tiia  hear.  lynx.  awK  flNU  martin,  ebamoia-goat 
otier,  and  land-tortoise.  The  bear  and  wolf,  indeed, 
are  {bund  at  times  to  be  such  troublesome  neigbboun  in 
Gu'kcia,  that  a  premium  e.eUi|xin  their  heads,  and  between 
the  years  and  1814,  sixteeea  thousand  tlorioa  wet-e 

paid  to  the  peasantry  for  bringing  in  41  of  tbe  former  and 
4938  of  Iha  latter.  Tbe  Tyrol  also  appears  to  have  bean 
paMienkrly  infill  with  tbem  in  1819,  when  above  XM. 
wan  axpandad  ia  ravaidi  iw  tha  daughter  of  a  l|n>«  39 
bears,  and  It  aalvea. 

The  streams  of  tbe  Austrisn  empire  abound  in  yliA.  Tbe 
sturgeon  is  found  in  the  Lower  Danube  and  frequently  in 
the  Thoi&s,  and  some  arc  often  caught  that  weigh  fifteen 
hundred  poutids.  Next  to  tbe  sturgeon  is  the  pike,  tbe 
largest  of  which  are  at  timea  forty  pounds  in  weight:  it 
is  found  with  tin  earp  and  trout  in  tha  Thaiaa  and  othar 
riven ;  hot  if  wa  were  to  prooeed  in  onr  enumeration,  fh>m 
the  lamprey  of  the  Milanevi:'  tntbti  salmni:  -f  tln^  Vistula, 
for  each  intervening  stream  or  sheet  ot  water,  we  should 
omit  scarcely  one  species  out  of  the  nuu^raus  fresh  water 
varieties  which  exi&t  ia  other  parts  of  Europe.  We  roust 
not,  however,  forget  tbe  pearl-bearing  muscle  which  inhabits 
tha  rivnleta  aC  Hungary*  tha  Atnbdnahy.  and  Bohamia, 
and  of  wWdh  tha  Inaat  tta  tahan  in  tha  vataYa,  where  a 
regular  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on,  and  in  the  Motdau,  Itz, 
Belika,  and  Keaselbach.  Coral  is  collected  on  the  coasts  t>f 
Dalmatiii,  l  artu  uhirlv  u  Like  Sobenico;  and  the  tunny, 
mackerel,  anchovy,  and  other  sea-fiah  arc  caught  in  the 
Adriatic.  Tbe  fisheries  on  the  Dalmatian  coast  employ 
8000  iadifidnak,  and  yiaU  a  yaariy  latnm  mt  Jar  abort  of 
SOO,0Wf. 

The  rearing  of  iho  yj/frtrorm.  tliaiiph  not  wholly  neglected 
in  other  parts  of  lue  soutU  ul  AuaUiii,  is  no  where  carried  on 
1  I  -  jr  1  an  extent  as  in  the  territory  of  Lombardy  and  Venii  o, 
where  it  was  introduced  from  tbe  two  Sicilies  by  tbe  erapercr 
Charles  V.  Tbe  western  districts  of  this  kingdom,  those 
on  the  right  bank  of  tha  MinNO^  ata  laid  to  prodaea  nearly 
3,500,000  poniA  Might  af  aOk  piraamm*aBi  thoea  an  iti 
left  bank,  which  comprehend  the  Venetian  provinces,  about 
1, 200,000  pounds;  lioth  together  produce  not  much  loss 
than  8e\(  :i  r:^'tiih^  li  ill  the  silk  raised  in  the  Austrian  d<>- 
minioiu,  and  give  emptuymeut  to  upwards  of  lOO.Ouo  bands. 
This  branch  of  industry  is  actively  prosecuted  also  in  the 
southern  distriota  of  tha  Xylol  and  Illyria,  aa  well  aa  in  ]>al- 
matia.  which  peodnee  ooq^rintly  about  8M>faO  jponnda 
weight.  An  inconsiderable  c|uantity  is  likewise  raved  in 
the  south  of  Hungary,  Slavonia,  and  Croatia.  On  the  whole 
it  has  been  computed  that  ti  e  .i>iru)al  jjr  iduction  of  silk  in 
Austria  amounts  to  5,370,Guu  pounds  weight,  of  whu  li  from 
l,3Uii.O0O  to  1,700,I0U  are  used  fordontesticmanurscture,  and 
that  Its  value  is  between  I.Si  O.OOO/.  and  1,700,000/.  sterlmg. 
Nemniob  states  that  the  Milanese  alone  vields  23u,ooo 
pounds  weight  more  than  all  Piedmont;  but  tottthe  quality, 
though  hatter  than  the  French,  is  inferior  to  that  af  the 
Piedmontesc.  next  in  goodnc^-s  to  which  stands  the  Bros- 
cian.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  this  article  in  the 
wrought  state,  chiefly  of  the  sort  termed  '  orgnnsine,  is 
exported  from  the  Italian  provinces  to  the  English  market. 

Bees  ere  also  an  object  of  much  attention  in  Hungary, 
GaUeiB,  and  Tiaamyhrania ;  and  nnmhera  of  thoee  wfaa  da> 
nve  an  meeme  flram  their  pfodaetions,  poMen  apnrwa  of 
150  or  200  hives.  In  many  parts,  however,  lhos<?  industrious 
insects  are  abandoned  entirely  to  their  instinct,  or  at  least 
no  oilier  caro  is  bestowetl  upnn  iliem  besides  enlarging  the 
hole  m  the  tree  in  which  Uiey  eatabUsb  their  common- 
wealth,  and  providing  them  with  a  AelC  bl  Dllmalja* 
where  tbe  small  disUiot  of  Cattaio  annnally  axpocta  abava 
I  ft.oeo  pounda  weight  af  wax  and  honey,  the  hives  ete  ean> 
structed  of  rough  marble  with  a  moveable  lid.  Tbe  finest 
Austrian  honey  is  the  white  kind  made  in  Hungary  and 
Oulicin;  the  whole  (|uantity  prodoeed  is  estimated  at 
350.000  cwt..  to  which  20,000  owt.  of  wai  mur  be  added. 

Beiidai  tha baob  ealhiiMia, er Spwririt  iae,  aivftaMi' 
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sdenUe  Article  t^export  firom  Hm^uy  and  Blavonta;  the 
cochineal  insect  drawt  many  pqrolwHra  into  the  aandy  traeu 
ef  OiJieta  tram  Turkey  tad  AmwDiai  aad  the  ImA  «i  lal* 
jmn  has  beeoma  aa  artiele  of  eomidenUe  trade  between 
Austria  and  Aanee. 

In  Mineral  ProdueHotu  Austna  surptMen  every  other 
country  in  Europe.  With  the  exception  of  platinum,  it 
««ald  be  difficult  to  name  any  metal  which  it  doe«  not 
The  richest  of  its  ^oM-mines  are  in  TranMyl- 
deh  hu  bem  oeUad  *tl|e  fold^ne  of  Buxope,' 
aad  in  «Meli  iw  lata  than  fbrl^  are  ^rked,  the  most 
ptoduetife  being  at  Vor(">schj>atack,  Sialathna,  Kaiebav, 
and  NagT-Ag;  the  annual  quantity  of  pure  mi^tal  wliicti 
the  whole  yield  i«  stated  to  be  about  30,000  ounces.  The 
sold  obtained  in  Hungary  is  partly  found  in  a  pure  state, 
bnt  mottt  •aiMBoniT  extracted  firora  silver,  md  even  at  times 
fleneonNreNt  toe  Binaef  Lover  Hnngwypiodnoe  about 
ouoeee  feeity,  and  tfioee  In  tlw  norfb-wwieni  dia* 
tricts  about  5200.  There  is  a  minini;  academy  at  Sohem- 
nitz  (or  Selmecz-Banya),  in  the  heart  of  the  latter,  which  has 
greatly  advanced  the  science  throughout  Austria,  and  be- 
come the  re^Mirt  of  many  foreigners  who  are  desirous  of  stmly- 
ins  it.  The  remaining  produce  of  this  metal,  in  the  circle  uf 
Suibon.  tbe  Tmit  and  other  profinoee,  ineludina  the  dust 
eoUacM  te  DMraWt  Ifabrv  Dnra,  Maroseh,  he^  is  not 
mmtintmtmA  ^  more  than  S40«  ounces ;  so  that  the  toUi  qMn* 
tity  of  goM  annually  aocroing  to  the  crown  is  aboat  60.066 
ounces,  the  gross  value  (MT  which  may  bo  esttimatcd  at 
ieu.OOO/.  And  here  it  should  be  observed,  that  all  ores 
found  in  tlie  Austrian  dominions  are  tbe  property  of  the 
aovereign.  Hungary  possesses  the  richest  of  the  tUoer- 
ta  vkieb  the  mountains  about  Schemnitx  and 


Naov-BaiifaMoat  abeand;  the  whole  moffy  awwattjr  da- 
ri«M  Aon  thai  tcingdooi  ia  about  1.13»,0M  vamm>  oTwhich 


r  three  fourths  are  from  the  Schemnits  district.  The 
other  parts  of  Austria  wliu  li  produce  this  metal  are  Trani- 
sylvinia,  about  .16,000  ounce*:  Bolunua,  particularly  the 
mmes  at  Prsibaum,  in  the  circle  of  Beraun,  106.6tt0;  tbe 
Buekowine,  from  the  tead-mines  near  Kirlibaba,  9600 :  8ty- 
lia.  10.0M;  Gattaia.  48Mj  aad  8aMnu«  aad  tbe  Tyrol, 
alMOtdttt.  ThadediwiatliefiehneHoftba^ntwUoh 
were  warhad  on  Mount  Tretu,  in  tho  province  of  Vicenz:i, 
•ad  at  Annaberg.  in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens,  bai^ 
occasioned  them  to  be  almost  ahandotied  of  late  years.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  annual  produce  uf  tbe 
silver  mines  is  between  1,890,000  and  1,30U,UU0  ounces,  aad 
dMir  vahae  ia  eatinated  al  rather  leas  than  iiO.ooit.  No 
MHtaf  tke  empire  eithafffeaatidi  in  eoppsr  ore,  er  yields  ao 
targe  a  eapply  of  tbe  metal,  as  Himgai^ :  its  moat  ptoduo- 
tire  works  are  in  the  mining  district  of  SebmoUnita.  or 
Szomolnok.  where  they  employ  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  hands,  and  yield  full  two-thirds  of  the  supply  from 
that  kingdom,  whieh  amounts  to  40,ouu  cwt.  at  leaak  The 
'  camaBt  water.*  wbieh  tbe  Zips  brings  down  to  aehawMnita, 
aal  «f  wWab  inatanoes  again  eooor  near  NauaoU  in  HHtlH 
era,  and  at  Jasska  in  soatb^eetefn  Htmnn,  ie  too 
markable  to  be  passed  over  witbeat  notioa.  The  rivers  in 
the-*  parts  ;ire  saturated  with  sulphate  of  roppf  r,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated un  all  iron  thrown  into  them ;  in  this  way  from  1600 
to  1700  cwt,  of  copper  are  extracted  from  them  every  year. 
The  copper  works  at  Deva  and  Szendomokos  in  Transsyl- 
vaaia  produce  about  S5IK)  cwt.  per  annum ;  tho  Styrian, 
MM;  thalUyrian,  lOM;  thoae  of  Galicia and  the  Bucko- 
wfaie.  S«M ;  Aa  Tyroleee,  IMO  ta  ISfO ;  and  the  Dalmatiaa 
and  l^trian,  lOoO.  On  the  whole,  tho  annual  supply  of 
c;.pper  which  is  raised  in  the  Austrian  dominionh  would 
apf>t'ar  to  amount  to  about  2jU0  or  .30U0  tons.  More  than 
double  this  quantity  of  kad  is  produced;  and  above  one- 
firaitb  of  it.  namely,  between  17&0  and  2000  tons,  proceed 
ftom  the  Kef boK  ^kwd  mountain),  KSaifiw^h  «^ 
lia Cannthia.  Tke Hungarian  asa  naat  a  vdiie.  tbeir 
averaging  about  I2()u  tonn  a-ycar;  and  to  these 
'  be  added  1 1 00  Arum  Bohemia,  .150  from  Transsylvania, 
about  .1  j  ea>  h  from  Salaburg  and  the  Buckowine,  and  30 
from  Dalmatia.  Istria,  and  tbe  mahtima  districts.  Tbe 
whole  yearly  produce  of  lead  ia  eetimated,  however,  at  900U 
tans,  inm  ia  a  omIbI  of  whUi  aliQaai  inaxhaartibia  iw- 

Of  tiM  daOIMMtf  ftMl 


they  have  not  yet  been  turned  to  any  voy  ( 
the  quantity  raiised  througboat  tbe  empjre  k  at  ptaaent 

about  80,000  tons  per  annum,  in  vuluo  about  G00,000/.  ; 
and  of  thia  quantity  nearly  more  than  one-half  is  derived 


viDce  pntdueinf  about  iM09  and  the  UlMr  two  about 
23.006.  The  neat  praduotiva  of  tha  Ityrian  nines  are  those 
whieh  lie  between  BiseooiB  aad  VoHetnbaig.  and  yield 
upwarda  of  14.000  tone,  and  thoae  at  Neuburg  and  Gulbrath. 

which  have  been  known  to  yield  ab»)ve  5000  ;  the  remainder 
is  supplied  from  fourteen  other  works  in  that  province.  Its 
inn.  a£  well  aa  that  of  Carinthia,  which  was  known  among 
the  Romaaa  by  the  name  of  '  Noric  Iron,'  is  in  goncnu 
placed  for  teaaeaUwiee  un  a  par  with  the  Swedisli.  and 
flnda  its  way  ooMiiinnlIf  into  |ha  Engliah  madwU  lathe 
Hflttnbavg.  Oaiindila  fummm  om  of  t1»  oUest  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  richest,  iron  mincK  in  Europe,  its 
product!  boini;  from  8000  to  9UO0  ton-*  a-\ear.  The  circle* 
uf  Buraun,  Rakonitz,  and  Pilsi  ii,  in  Bnhetaia.  are  also  rich 
in  tbismetal,  of  vthich  the  whole  kingdom  furr<i»lii-k  about 
10,000  tons.  The  other  parts  of  Austria  from  which  u  is 
obtained  aralloaam  and  ■ihiaia,  in  all  about  2000  tous  the 
Anhdaahyv  betwaMt  ItOt  aad  9100;  Galie!a.S0OO;  the 
fourteen  works  in  the  Buckowiae.  4S0 ;  Transsylvania,  6j0 
or  900  ;  and  Hungary,  particularly  in  the  circles  of  Goniur, 
Liptau,  and  Sohl,  where  tbe  bej>t  of -its  iron  ii>  produced,  and 
the  first  of  which  supplies  &000  out  of  the  7UUU  tons  raised 
in  that  kin<;dom.  The  mountains  of  I.ombardy  lying  within 
tbe  territory  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Como,  and  the  Valteline, 
when  there  are  909  AtiSU  open,  which  nipply  iron  for  thirty- 
seven  high-blast  fumaoea,  are  alio  eetimated  to  prcnluca 
from  8000  to  10,009  tons  a-year,  a  considcrablo  piupuriiun 
of  which  is  made  into  cast-iron.  T\n  is  raised  in  no  part  of 
Austria  but  Bohemia,  and  the  whole  produce  does  not  exceed 
8000  cwt..  which  is  far  short  of  the  consumption.  The  quality, 
however,  ia  good ;  and  indeed  that  which  is  obtaiucil  from  tlie 
Sehlackenwalde  mine,  in  the  circle  of  £Uenboi{on,  h  baid  to 
be  eqinl  la  the  baat  Canwall  tin.  Tboca  ia  m  au«a  «i 
9ificMh«r  in  Burope  la  ifeh  as  the  tnhia  at  Tdria  in  Car- 
niola,  the  produce  oi  which  ha.s,  however,  {^dually  declinixl 
from  18,000  cwt.  a-year  to  its  pn'^t  ul  amount,  which  is  not 
above  4000;  ahout  GO  cwt.  are  also  obtained  from  ihe  Za- 
Ittthna  works  in  Transsylvania.  atid  640  cwt.  more  from  the 
mines  in  Boheaiia,  Hungary,  and  Cahuthia.  Calamine 
and  line,  to  Hw  axtant  «l  fOftO  ewU  aia  obtained  fiom  the 
Tyrol,  the  Avehdoehy,  Styria,  and  Bahamia;  cobalt,  about 
1  fidO  cwt.,  viz.,  from  the  minw  at  Dobschau  in  Hungary. 
i:ii)0,  Styria.  200,  and  Bohemia.  100;  arsenic,  about '250 
cwt..  from  Hungary,  Transsylvania,  Bohemia,  and  Salz- 
burg: and  antimony,  about  6000  cwt.,  of  which  2000  from 
the  mines  uf  Rosenau  in  Hungary,  and  the  remainder  frojpi 
Transaylvania,  tka  Tjmit  and  Bohemia.  Chnma  is  gpt  in 
thoTyral,  aa4  alaM  «i«t.  «f  Umiith,  ma  8Sf  of  nuM- 
ganese,  principally  in  Bohemia. 

The  various  species  of  »alt,  such  as  sea,  rock  salt,  and  that 
made  from  brine  sprint^,  cxi-t  iti  aiiunilum  c.  The  second 
species  is  abundant  un  Ixjth  sides  of  the  Carualluaus; 
and  the  celebrated  mine  of  Wieliczka,  which  nas  been 
worhed  ever  since  the  year  1253.  and  lies  in  the  north- 
part  of  Galicla,  is  but  an  inconsiderable  inroad 
a  maasive  bed  extending  for  a  length  of  nearly 
600  miles  along  the  Carpathians,  as  &r  as  Okna  in  Walla- 
chia.  Of  its  yearly  pru<iucv.  whii  h  amount*  t<i30,U('0  toll.^, 
three-fourths  are  composvil  of  what  u  called  '  green-ball, 
ziclony  sul,  a  kuid  that  abounds  in  mineral  particles ;  the 
next  kind,  szybikowa  h61,  or  *  shaiVsalt,'  is  much  purer  and 
sharper ;  but  the  third,  oeskowala  s61,  or  '  crystal-salt,'  which 
ia  ferfeotly  pure  and  Innsparent,  is  the  quality  used  for 
tiM  taUe.  This,  aad  the  neighbouring  mine  at  Bodmin, 

which  yields  about  12.500  ton*  per  annum,  arc  said  lo  pro- 
duce a  net  revenue  of  at  lea.st  r>(to.OOO/.  yearly  to  tlie  slate : 
and  the  whole  quantity  of  salt  of  all  kinds  raised  in  (iuhcia 
and  the  Buckowino  is  estimated  at  b2,d00,000  tons,  which 
include  15.000  of  remarkably  white  colour  and  fine  quality, 
ohtaiMd  by  the  piaoeas  of  boiling.  Tba  mines  and  boiling 
works  in  tke  atehdnehy  of  Austria,  whjieli  are  principally 
situated  at  HuUein.  Ebensee,  Ischel,  and  Hallstadt,  w  ith 
those  of  the  Salzberw,  near  Aus-we  ni  8t\na,  and  at 
Hall  m  the  Tyrol,  yield  a  further  supply  of  hetween  7»,000 
and  79,000  tous;  to  which  we  must  add  50,000  extracted 
from  the  twelve  mines  in  Tnuissylvania,  and  34*000  chietty 
&omtbeai)ttiehtaineaof  tbacinleoCMarmaraa  ia  Hun* 
gary.  Bagr-salt,  loo.  thou|^  to  tha  limited  extent  of  SO.OOO 
tons,  is  supplied  from  tbe  salt-pits  along  the  coasts  of  Dal- 
matia  and  Istria,  and  in  the  maritime  districts  and  Quar 
neric  islands  in  the  Adriatic.  The  annual  quantity  ut  s  ijt, 
therefoire,  which  the  Austrian  territory  produces,  appears  to 
la  •bom  SYfiiOOO  loMb  tho  wiMla  Of  vhteh  is  tha  pMdMa  of 
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ftcieDCf,  however,  or  Iwiwwtl  90,099  and  W,9M  MM  rtill 
remaini  to  be  imported  for  the  consumption  of  the  southern 
provinces.  Of  vitnol,  Austria  raise*  about  10,600  cwt. 
almost  wholly  in  Bohenaia  and  lUyna ;  alum,  about  1 1,600 
cwL,  in  pcoportioa  of  3SO0  firotn  Bohemia,  4600  from 
Monvit.  999  fton  th«  AMihduchr.  and  230«  firom  Hunxary ; 
taltp«tre,  about  390  tona,  of  wbjah  MO  an  nada  at  tba 
government  work*  in  the  east  of  Hungary,  whenaa  an 
aim- ^(  unlimited  suppl)  mij,'ht  be  obtained ;  and  Kixla,  whioh 
abounds  in  Huni^y,  particularly  on  the  moors  of  Lk-brecziu 
in  the  circle  of  Bihar,  where  above  10,000  rwt.  of  the  purest 
quali^  an  frequently  obtained  in  the  eour^  of  the  year. 
Ilia  nUna  norasses  of  that  kingdom  likewise  furnish  an 
abundant  supply  of  tba  flaeat  aortof  anlptiataof  aada,  or 
Glauber's  salts. 

Although  the  Ibmts  fiirnish  nr  irly  ttio  whole  of  the  fuel 
which  is  con«ume<l  in  the  Austnaa  dominions,  then?  i* 
scarcely  a  province  which  is  deficient  in  oaJ.  At  present, 
however,  the  whole  quantity  r«i«erl  is  not  estimated  at  a 
lugber  value  than  60,000/.,  and  scarrely  amounts  to  100.000 
tana,  uliidt  an  obtaiiiad  in  ^  fallowing  pronartiaiM: 
ftom  the  AnMndbf.  at  fta  minaa  near  Wiener-Nauatadt, 
10,000,  and  from  four  other*  in  the  Upper  Ens.  about  4000; 
from  nearly  forty  mines  \n  Bohemia,  about  70,000:  from 
Styria.  15,000;  from  the  Tyro!.  10,000;  I  r  nn  Momv  ia.  1  (i.iino, 
at  the  mines  near  Rnssit/..  where  excellent  coke  i*  also  made ; 
from  Hungary,  nhicllv  the  Oedanborg  mines.  28,000 ;  and 
fram  Galicia. '17.500.  The  reaudnder,  about  35.000  tons, 
ia  raised  prnu  ipally  in  the  distriet  of  Varese,  the  province 
of  Brescia,  and  other  pnrts  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombairdy  and 
Venice.  And  we  may  here  incidentally  remark,  that  not- 
wilhstandini;  the  abuii  UiKre  of  peat  or  turf  which  is  found 
in  many  districts  ot  Stjria,  Carinthia,  the  Archduchy, 
Hungaiyi  and  Galicia,  this  substance  is  nowhere  used  as 
fiiel  in  wof  qnantiQr  but  in  the  first  three  of  those  provinoea, 
wlian*  bovaver,  it  ia  moedy  employed  in  manufaetaring 
processes.  Every  part  of  the  Austrian  dominion*  poaaaasM 
more  or  less  of  native  sulphur,  but  more  particularly  Gali- 
cia,  whose  annual  produi  i-  i>  2500  cwt;  Hungary,  which 
could  supply  nearly  the  wiiole  consumption  of  the  empire 
AoB  the  works  at  Radotoi  in  the  circle  of  Vara^in.  pro- 
dlMSi,  in  conjunction  with  Bohemia  and  Tmnsnylvania. 
about  3000  cwt. ;  and  Styria  produces  about  450  cwt.  Mi- 
natal  tar  and  oQ  an  abklly  abtainad  in  Oalieia  and  the 
Bnekowinc,  when  tba  eoantry-paopla  denominate  Aam 
'  roppa ;' but  they  are  also  pro<luced.  th  uch  hut  pTiiallv 
turned  to  account,  in  the  Archduchy,  iiua^rary,  iioueuui, 
Dlyria.  and  Dalmati  i. 

Among  jtrmou*  stones,  the  Bohemian  carbuncle  and 
Hungarian  opal  stand  in  highest  repute.  The  former,  par- 
tienlariy  tha  carbuncla  or  giumet  found  in  the  cirela  of  Leit- 
mentf ,  ia  considered  tnperior  in  daptb  and  brtltiaacy  of 
colour,  ag  well  as  in  hardness,  to  the  oriental  stone  ;  it  is  a 
pro<luciion,  also,  of  the  Li>wer  Ens.  Hungary,  and  otlier 
mountain  districts  in  Austria.  The  latter  is  procured  of  the 
finest  quality  from  the  opal  mineti  on  the  I'eklen  domains 
in  the  circle  of  Szarosh,  which  occupy  a  surface  of  nearly 
130  mileaj  inferior  kiada  an  fimnd  in  Transsylvania.  Mo- 
nvia,  and  tba  Lowar  Bna.  Tba  ehaleedony.  rubv,  emerald, 
jasper,  amethyst,  topaz,  camelian,  chrysolite,  and  beryl,  as 
well  as  what  is  called  the  'marble  diamond'  m  Hungary, 
must  be  added  to  the  list  T  A  usiri  iti  precious  stones. 
Marble  of  every  description  and  vanetv  of  colour  and  vein 
is  raised  either  in  Hungary,  Transsvlvania,  Bohemia,  the 
Arebduehy,  Tyrol«  Styria,  Illyria,  Daimatia,  or  the  lulian 
poaaaniona  of  AaaUia,  in  which  latter  the  Veronese  alone  is 
aaid  to  possess  1 06  distinct  variatiaa.  Catintbia  and  Styria, 
indeed,  supply  a  quality  of  white  marUa  noway  inferior  to 
the  celebrated  '  T?i  irn  ,i  di  Carrara ;"  that  of  Neo  Faroe,  an 
island  on  the  Daimauan  coast,  enjoys  equal  repute.  Ala- 
baster, too.  is  of  common  occurrence  in  various  part.s,  the 
finest  being  a  product  of  the  Salzburg  and  Galician  moun- 
taina ;  tile  serpentine,  black  tourmaline,  ai>d  other  valuable 
anbatanoaa  t/t  tbiadnHk  an  ftaind  batb  in  tha  Oaraaan  and 
Italian  pHwineaa.  Gypnun  fa  abtainad  ill  Aa  Anhduchy, 
Tyrol,  and  Galicia ;  considerable  beds  of  graphite,  or  black- 
lead,  of  which  only  one  is  worked,  exiiit  in  the  flower  Ens, 
and  it  is  a  product  likewise  of  Moravia.  Hungary,  and 
Transsylvania.  The  best  tlate  in  Austria  is  found  at  Vishnyo, 
in  Hungary ;  and  the  hardest  and  finest  Hint  in  Galicia, 
ftom  wbieb  the  whale  army  is  supplied.  The  Styrian 
giradaloaaa  nn  af  «  wndi  inftoior  quality  to  ttoae  whiah 


an  abtamadftim  thamarriaa  at  BarfaMa.  and  expottan 
to  tiw  Vnllod  BMai  and  Bneland.  Bohemia.  Styria,  aiid 

the  Upper  Ens,  a*  well  as  otl.rr  ]  arts  cf  Austria,  produce 
excellent  alumine  and  silcx  lor  the  manutacture  of  china 
and  earthenware;  indeed,  the  porcelain  made  in  the  im- 
perial mai>ufaot(i<y  at  Vienna,  for  which  the  material  iii pro- 
cured from  EngelhardzeU  in  the  Upper  Ens  and  Paand,  ia 
eonaidered  superior  by  many  aaan  to  tha  Sivna  or  Barim 
^ina  for  purity  ofooloor  and  durabiKty.  Tba  mamehaum,  of 
which  the  hiirhly  pn7o<l  he  ids  of  tobacco-pipes  are  ni-ide,  is, 
a  product  of  Moravia  and  Hunj^ary ;  the  Rpe<  ies  loiind  .at 
luumau  in  the  former  province  is  esteemed  equal  in  q'.ialay 
to  the  Kiltsbihoran  of  Anatolia.  Neither  n  Austria  any- 
wise daAeient  in  idays,  stone,  earths,  or  such  other  mineral 
substanaaa  aa  an  odaptad  to  tba  naa  of  the  p(^ter,  buildert 
or  dyer. 

Every  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  abounds  in  mineral 
watern,  and  it  is  suid  that  1500  distinct  springs  may  be 
I  enumerated.  Among  the  150  wliich  belonp  to  BoIu-ipih, 
none  enjoy  so  universal  a  repute  ai^  the  waters  of  CarUbiid. 
Toplits,  and  Egor,  thn  last  of  which  possesses  aciilulouit 
tpnngs  eaarcely  equalled  by  any  others  in  Germany.  The 
watanof  Bilin,  precisely  aimilar  to  tha  Setter,  the  ferru- 
ginous springs  of  Licbwerda.  closely  resembling  those  at 
Spa.  and  the  waters  of  Bedlitz  and  Seidtehiitr.  which  yield 

a  salt  as  much  rstrpmrd   fur   itn   lili'ii;r;il   LjU.il  it'irs  a>  tlie 

Epaom  or  Cheltenham,  are  all  w  ithm  the  iiuiiemi^n  tiorder.s. 
The  adjacent  province  of  Moravia  is  likewise  full  of  mineral 
watars,  and  numbers  of  invalids  irom  distant  countries  resort 
to  the  powerful  chalvbeate  springs  at  Carlsbrunn  in  Austrian 
Silesia.  The  aciduiotu  waters  of  Rohitsch.  near  Cylly  in 
Styria.  have,  from  their  sparkling  character  and  agreeable 
I  flavour.  ;u  ijuired  universal  favour,  in  Italy  especially,  where 
they  aru  known  by  the  name  of'  atxjua  di  Cdli.'  Jn  Hun- 
gary, no  less  tlian  35"2  mineral  springs  are  said  to  ha\e  been 
already  discovered.  The  most  eataemed  sprintrs  in  thui 
kingdom  are  at  Bartiieldt  and  FSnt*  and  partake  of  the 
■ama  mahtiaa  aa  tha  f^ffmoiit  water.  Tha  lanwoa  Her- 
culean Datht  of  tba  Romana  bam  sivan  aalabrity  to  Mabadia 
and  its  sulph  .m  iis  Rprings  in  the  Hungarian  division  of  the 
Military- Frontier  districts;  but  the  recoUectton  of  their  fbrmer 
Hlory  li  !■>  ni  l  iieen  sulHcient  to  preserve  them  from  entire 
neglect  in  modern  times.  Transsylvania  has  also  an 
abundanaa  af  mineral  waters ;  in  the  Archduchy  of  Austria 
there  are  several*  af  which  httla  account  is  made,  with  tha 
single  exception  of  tba  warn  aolpbnr  springs  at  Baften. 
about  t'.vi  T.ty  mile*  snuth  of  Vienna,  with  whose  nobles  and 
li>uiii<cr^  it  is  become  a  tavourite  place  of  summer  resort. 
The  alkaline  stwl  springs  of  Dorna-Handreni  in  the  Buck- 
owine ;  the  acidulous  waters  of  Krynitsa  in  GaUcia :  the 
warm  and  delightfully  clear  sulphurous  springe  of  tba  Gaat- 
einar  Wildbad  in  Salsbnrg;  tba  Jarruginous  waters  of 
RaU  and  IKjo  in  wealntt  Tynd;  tha  warm  springs  of 
Abbeno,  Battaglia.  and  other  spots  alon^  the  Eutranean  de- 
clivities in  the  Venetian  territory  ;  and  the  acidulous  wafer*, 
whicl,  ]\::\\  iilur  I.f'ssina  in  Illyria these  are  but  .i  sin  i.i 
number  ot  ili^  mineral  sources  which  iorm  so  marked  a 
chaiactaristi  >  f  the  Austrian  soil.  Many  of  them  have 
beooma  articles  of  oooaonplion  in  furaign  dimes,  and 
among  other  place*  SedKts  and  Setdaehtiti  export  500,000 
stone  bottles.  Rohitsch  400,000.  and  Bilin  ftO^OOO,  flUad  from 
their  several  springs. 

In  the  bc^rinning  of  this  article  we  spoke  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Empire  as  being  estimated,  in  the  year 
1831,  at  33,630,381  souls :  and  it  cannot  but  prove  interest- 
ing to  look  back  and  trace  tlie  constantly  fluctuating  anottnt 
of  this  population  during  the  last  huiidrad  yean.  At  tha 
decease  of  tha  Emperor  Charles  VI..  in  1 740,  the  posses<sinns 
of  the  honse  of  Austria  had  a  population  of  17.493.uou 
souls ;  at  the  close  of  what  is  called  the  '  st  vcn  years' 
war,'  in  1763.  the  disasters  of  thai  war  harl  reduced  tt  to 
16.243,000;  on  the  death  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresio, 
in  1 780,  an  interval  of  seventeen  years  onlv  having  elapead* 
it  had  incraosed  to  S2.636.000 ;  during  tlie  foUmring  tan 
yMn— wUeh  wan  rendered  raeroond>la  by  tha  attempu  at 
social  nlbrni  made  by  Joseph  II..  a  monardi  who  displayed 
more  resolution  than  judgment,  anl  more  benevolence  th-wi 
foresight— it  rose  to  24,427,000  ;  liiese  numbers  were  found 
to  have  increased  after  tlie  treaty  of  CamjKi  Formio,  in 
1797,  fiva  years  subsequent  to  the  prasenl  emperor's  accaa- 
sion.  to  94.600.497;  in  1B03.  alter  the  new  settlement  o. 
the  GeiaMtt  ataiaa,  in  which  Anatria  waa  indenyuftad 
for  piaeadtaig  loiBaa,  th*  m^w  of  ili  inhtMlMili  wna 
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tS,S48,H0;  in  }BOS  it  reduced  under  the  treaty  of 
Pl«Mban7  to  33.067,892  ;  and  at^.un,  in  IB07,  under  that  of 
VicniM.  to  20.695.8S3.  Upon  the  duwtifall  of  Napoieoa, 
ite  restitutioDS  «nd  oenions  ofl815  enlarged  the  dominiont 
of  AusSriA  bMTond  all  fonner  limitt :  ia  1818»  thamfbfe,  we 
iod  tlMOi  iDhaliited  by  28,413.488  iiidiviaimh ;  in  18S5 
they  had  inrreast  fl  to  31,6'2.4,888  ;  and  six  years  aftmvards, 
a*  we  have  :ilre  i<lv  seen,  to  3.3,S30.381.  From  these  lawi 
data  it  t'l'  fijuml  that  the  average  yearly  increase  of 
the  population  of  Austria  dorittK  the  thirteen  years  be- 
tmmn  1818  and  183),  waat<01,299;  now  as  that  interval 
was  marked  1j«  frightftil  losses  occasioned  by  the  cholera  in 
Hungary  add  w«ay  «f  the  adjacent  provinces,  we  may 
safely  assume  that  averaije  in  our  estun  iti^  of  the  existing 
|M>))ui:iiion,  and  conclude  that  it  doL-i  not  fall  short  of 
tt.ti.lo.OOO  souls.  We  are  not  possessed  of  e({UuUy  safe 
data,  however,  as  to  the  proportions  with  reference  to  sex ; 
baft  0fm  hen  we  thall  not  fme  to  be  misled  by  presuming 
Itaiem  aok  to  have  varied,  in  any  essential  degree,  since  iLe 
year  1818,  when  the  ascertained  numbers  were  13.843.947 
males  and  14,56  7,' 35  females;  showinuan  excess  of  721,588 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  the  sajne  proportion,  the  present 
cla>stticatiau  of  sexes  would  give  a  proportion  of  about 
IM^O.eOO  males  to  17.7SO.UOO  femaki.  Thoe  ncoportamu 
WW,  kovcver,  by  no  means  uniform  throughout  ttie  leveral 
|iroviiiees;  for  the  excess  of  females  in  Bohemia  is  I  3-I6ths 
tn  every  hundred  souls,  and  m  Moravia  1  2-9ths:  but  in 
the  Archduchy  it  is  only  1  in  H  (  .  ami  in  Hunsjary  no  more 
than  1  in  every  JOOti;  indeeti,  it  ceases  aliut;elher  inTran»- 
Ajflvania,  where  the  male  inhabitants  excwd  the  female  by 
lin«v«y4380.  AbouttonrmiUiMis andahaUof thewhiAe 
popablioa  aiw  taid  to  be  dependent  apon  trade  and  Bann- 
facture^,  and  the  remaining  tbirtv  m  llionfi  upon  agricultural 
and  rural  occupations :  onc-tburtn,  too,  are  generally  con- 
•iK]<-red  a«  inhabitants  of  towns. 

The  f^at  ma&s  of  the  Austrian  population  is  oomposod 
of  six  distinct  ractf«— distinct  as  much  by  desoeot,  featuiea. 
and  bodily  oottfoDUtioii,  aa  in  ehaiacter,  language,  man- 
ners, ana  nsagea.  Neuly  one  half,  about  16,300,000,  i.., 
if  Sldvonir.  (  xtrr.i  ti  n  Of  this  race  ;irr  the  Wenden  or 
Vandals,  in  iliynu  aad  the  eastern  parts  of  Styria;  the 
Slawaiu  and  Hinses  settled  in  those  oistricts  of  the  Arch- 
duchy whidi  border  upon  Hungary  and  in  certain  circles  in 
the  latter  bingJoM ;  the  Cxeches,  i.  e.  aboriginal  Bohemians, 
of  Bohemia  and  parte  of  Moravia;  the  Hanaks,  Slawaks, 
and  Pddentaks  of  Austrian  Silesia  and  Moravia;  the  Poles 
f of  t  .vLi  <!i>t;^  <  t  lasses,  the  Mazuraks  and  Gorals),  and 
Ku^niaks,  or  Russians  of  Gahcia  and  the  mountain  con- 
fines of  Hungsry  and  Transsylvania ;  and  the  Morlaks  and 
Moateneghnes  of  Dalmatia,  the  mUitary  frontier  districts. 
&c.  The  seeond  race  in  numerieal  importanoe,  and  perhaps 
the  fir»t  in  point  of  intelligence  and  uscfulncus.  is  of  Ger- 
man descent:  their  numberb  are  estimated  at  6.400.000; 
they  form  an  integral  part  of  the  population  in  the  Arch- 
duchy. Styna,  Carinthia,  the  Tyrol,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia, 
but  constitute  separate  communities  in  Hungary,  where 
their  numbers  an  between  800,000  and  900,000  {  in  Tiana- 
sylvania.  where  they  an  denominated  fihutotti,  and  have 
increased  to  about  220,000 ;  in  Galicia,  where  there  are 
IhG  Colonies,  cutuistiug  of  about  75,000  individuals;  in  the 
Military-Frontier  districts  to  the  extent  of  about  10,000  ;  on 
the  Kalpa,  in  Carniola,  where  tlic  Gotschewers  amount  to 
47,0<N>or  48.000  beads ;  and  in  the  Venetian  territories  around 
A^mgK  wham  thajr  bav»  hvad  iaohued  fiur  ceoturiea  under 
the  name  of  the  Setto  and  TMtei  Oommttni,  and  we  about 
55,000  in  number  Tli  tli:rd  race  are  the  Magyars,  who 
migrated  from  tin  Kuhi  i  md  settled  around  the  banks  of 
the  D;uuibe  and  TJ;l'l,^  i.i  the  ninth  century;  they  are 
eeteemed  to  be  of  pure  Aitiatic  extraction,  akin  to  the 
1  Turk,  and  an  a  One  and  intelligent  elass  of 
they  are  about  AA^^QjIHtQ  in  number,  form  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania, 
and  are  |iu*ges»ed  of  the  ftnest  lands  in  both  countries  ; 
•onie  few  of  them  have  also  settled  in  the  Buckowine  and 
Mihtary- Frontier  districts.  The  Italians  compose  the  fourth 
not,  to  the  extent  of  about  4.770.000;  they  constiiute 
neoriy  llw  entire  population  ^  Lomhflurdy  and  Venice, 
inhabit  a  considerable  portion  of  the  south  of  the  Tyrol 
and  the  government  of  Triest,  and  are  scattered  through- 
out Dalmatia  an  ',  f  r  parts  of  .\ustria.  The  fifth  race 
ue  the  Valaks,  Dako-\'alaks,  or,  as  they  term  themselves, 
a  medley  of  antient  Thracians,  Romans,  and  Sla- 
in munber  about  1,948,000,  whose  langaoge  ia 
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evidsiitly  a  corrupted  dialect  of  tiie  l^Un  ;  recent  inve«tiga- 
tions,  indeed,  have  proved  their  Roman  descent,  as  wU  os 
that  they  colonized  Dacia  at  an  early  period,  and  were  aft  e  • 
wards  allowed  to  recross  the  Danoba  in  the  reign  of  An 
relian:  this  ill-treated  race  of  ttOtt  an  ohietiyfiuuid  in 
Thoissylvania,  Hungary,  and  tb*  BnekowittOk  The  Jewi, 
tn  thr-  rxtent  uf  alwut  620,000.  fom  Um  AfUinee:  nearly 
0!ic-lta.li  of  them  are  seltle<l  in  Gallcta,  and  about  160,000 
in  Hungary ;  the  remainder  are  disjKTsed  over  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  other  parts  of  Austria.  The  residue  of  tlte 
population,  in  number  about  1 90,003,  consists  of  Zigeuner, 
or  gipaiM,  of  whom  upwards  of  100,000  an  eotyeotored  to 
exist  as  nwandcring  people  in  Hungary.  GaUeiat  die  Bnok- 
owine,  and  other  provineaa;  Amauti*  €Sfeaki«  Armenians, 
French,  &c. 

The  established  religion  of  Austria  being  tho  Roman 
Catholic,  it  will  be  inferred  that  it  ia  the  religion  of  the  ma> 
jorily  of  its  inbabitanU ;  and  this  inibrattoe  will  be  com* 
berated  by  the  following  estimate 

Roman  Catholics,  anid  Greeks  received  into  union  with 
them,  2r,800,0()u  ;  Greeks  nut  in  union,  aiw  O.OOO ;  Pro- 
testants,  of  the   Lutheran   and   other  denominations, 
3,200,000 ;  Jmn*  ftiO,OQO ;  GipMBii  Mobammadani, 
110.000. 

A  nfennoe  to  our  fbmer  enumention  will  abow  that, 

with  a  view  to  the  civil  administnition,  either  the  antient 
subdivisions  of  the  huil  hj,\c  btjuii  retained,  which  has  beeu 
thi  '  ii^r  in  general,  or  a  more  convenient  di.'-tribution  has 
been  funned.  We  have,  tlierefore,  as  the  component  mem- 
bers of  this  monarchy,  seven  kingdoms— Hungary*.  Bohemia, 
Slavonia  and  Cnalia,  Dalmatia,  Galicia  and  Jiodomeria. 
Illyna,  and  Lombardy  and  Yeniee;  one  anhduchy,  that  of 
Aiistrl;i  ;  one  aTch-principality.  Transsvlvania  ;  one  Mar 
graviate,  Monivia :  live  duchies,  Styria,  Salzburg  (which 
now  forms  part  of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria),  Carinthia  and 
Caroiola.^  which  are  incorporated  with  Iltyria,  and  Silesia, 
wbioh  is  united  with  Moravia ;  and  two  princely  earldoms, 
those  of  the  Tjral  with  Vonlberg,  and  of  Giics  and  Gra- 
disca,  which  Iws  been  eoniolidoted  with  the  kingdom  of 
Illyria.  These  several  principalities,  or  indeed  rr  vinres  un- 
united under  an  heroiditary  monarchy,  the  head  oi  wh»ch 
assumed  the  title  uf  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, Hungary,  &c..  on  the  1 1th  August,  1804  ;  and  by  a 
solemn  act  on  the  6th  of  August.  1S06,  in  which  he  re- 
nounced the  atele  of  Emperor  of  Geimany,  determined  the 
title  and  arraonal  bearings  which  thr  emperors  of  Anstria 
should  thereafter  use.  The  prefix  of  Apostolical  Majc-(y 
li&i  been  borne  by  the  Austrian  sovereign!}  ever  sincu  tltv 
year  1758.  In  his  character  of  sovereign  of  certain  states 
in  Germany,  which  include  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  Illyna, 
the  Tyrol  and  Voralberg.  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia, 
with  the  principalities  of  AuCiehwits  and  Zator,  he  ia  one  of 
the  six  leading  members  of  the  German  eonfedention.  As 
Emperor  of  Austria  he  enjoys  every  riu'ht  and  prerogative 
attached  to  sovereignty,  whether  legislative,  judicial,  or 
executive,  with  the  exception  of  certain  limits  as  to  the 
exereiae  of  the  Isfblative  and  executive  powers  in  Hungarj- 
and  Transsylvania.  whieh  he  aham  in  common  with  the 
diets  of  both  countries.  Every  otlier  province  but  Dalmatia, 
the.  Military-Frontier  district.s.  and  the  maritime  territory, 
has  its  provincial  assemblies ;  the  rif^hts  of  these  repre- 
sentative bodies  are,  liowever.  of  very  dissimilar  nature, 
though  few  of  them  are  invested  with  any  higher  privilege 
than  Utat  of  anbmittin^  reports  and  mwaiantations  to  the 
aovereign,  and  petitioning  the  quota  orthe  taxea  wMeh  lie 
may  impose  among  the  properties  and  individuals  in  their 
respective  provinces.  Tne  succession  to  the  c^o^vIl  of  Aus- 
tria is  in  the  male  line,  and  in  jefault  of  tliis  passes  into 
the  female,  as  determined  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Emperor  Charles  Vl.  On  the  lUtb  April 
1713.  The  minorit>-  of  the  h«r^aDpaieat  eeaaas,  aa  respects 
the  kingdoma  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  on  his  attaining 
the  age  of  fourteen ;  but,  as  respects  the  empire  at  large, 
not  until  ho  has  attained  the  a^,'e  of  eighteen.  Durine  a 
minority  the  empress-dowager,  or  next  relative  of  tne 
minor,  assumes  tiie  regenc}*,  provided  no  special  provision 
has  been  made  by  the  deceased  monarch ;  but  this  rule  does 
not  apply  to  Hungary,  where  the  Palatine  or  Lord-Liott- 
tenant  is  hereditary  regent,  by  virtne  of  a  law  enacted  in 
the  year  11 85.  The  emperor  professes  the  Rom m  Catholit 
faith,  and  cannot,  under  a  family  compait.  xuAiry  any 
female  unless  she  be  of  royal  blood.  The  prmccs  and  prin- 
of  the  imperial  fiunUy  are  styled  archdukes  and 
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■  rchduchesses,  oiul  tlit-  lieir-appwrt-nt  or  presumptive. 
Imptirial  Crown  Prince.  The  preat  otiioes  of  tUe  iiiifierittl 
household  oonsist  of  •  Graiid  Mui>)ml.  Ivord  ChamborUin. 
Miliar  of  tin  H«m,  ind  Qnud  Master  of  tbi  Court;  tait 
OU  RMt  oWMfons  ih«  iMraditary  gre»l  tfllfieil  if  tOw  M- 
veral  pr  v  r  ,.  tn  thn  inimber  of  It4,  ««  MWimMi  to 
increase  their  splendour. 

The  (ulmtnistration  of  puhlir  affairs  partakes  of  a  twofold 
eb&neter :  on  tho  one  band,  there  are  departments  which 
niperilttend  and  conduet  till  i^eneral  aflbirs  of  the  state ; 
and,  nn  tlie  other,  there  are  offices  the  duties  of  whieh  are 
confined  to  isolated  portions  of  the  monarchy.  At  the  head 
of  the  fs'rmcr  is  the  Council  of  Suite  and  Conferences,  con- 
sittingat  (Hvsent  uf  fuiir  members, which  exercises  a  general 
control  over  every  other  departwawtj  tnd  communicates  iti 
dedaUni  to  thi  Privy  Cabmet,  ooajxiied  of  i  director  and 
leranl  acewtarios,  hy  wltom  tboie  deeiiieni  m  made  knoirn 
to  tho  heads  of  offices.  The  great  dpparfmcnt.i  fur  pcneral 
afTuirs.  or,  as  we  should  term  them,  soc ret arj ships  of  state, 
are— 1.  The  Privy  Chancery  of  tlie  Household,  Court,  and 
State,  divided  into  two  secttoos,  the  one  for  domestic  and 
tbo  Othor  ftr  foreign  alTaira,  but  under  one  getieral  presi- 
dencr — that  <tf  thewiiiii  miiuitir,  or  chancellor  of  state. 
2.  The  Coun^  of  wit,  whleb,  under  its  president,  takw 
charge  of  every  matter  connected  with  military  or  naval 
afTaii-s,  as  well  as  of  the  political  govemiuent  of  the  Miltlory- 
Frontier  districts.  There  arc  thirteen  military  administrations, 
subordinate  to  this  council,  for  the  rahous  provinoea.  3.  Tho 
Ministry  of  FSnince.  under  a  special  tirinister.  controls  ererjr 
lepai  tnient  connected  with  finance, taxation.coinin;;,  frorern- 
luent  printii^g.stamps,  the  poBt-ofRce,  the  provincial  authori- 
ties, the  property  of  the  state,  mininsj.  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  Subordinate  to  it  is  the  Imperial  Board  (Hof- 
Commission),  for  systematizing  the  land-tax,  and  regulating 
tho  OMtotMiaaoe,  «o,.  of  the  miUtiry.  4,  Tbo  Oomral  Di- 
rectory of  Aeeounta. 

The  special  departmonlH,  which  are  subordinate  to  the 
section  for  domestic  affairs  of  tlie  Privy  Chancery,  consist 
of  thf  United  CnuiiLcry.  toj;ether  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  conaoxioQ  with  it :  its  superior  chancellor  (fur  there 
sro  thm  odnriO  i&  minister  of  the  interior,  and  its  province 
extends  to  every  subject  of  »  civil  dMiaoter  vhich  concerns 
the  general  welfare,  but  not  to  the  illUie  of  Hungary  or 
Trans.sjlvania.  Those  of  the  fin  mer  kingdom  are  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Hungarian  Chancery,  to  which  a  Board 
of  Education  is  aho  attached;  and  there  is  aitother  Chancery 
fur  Transsylvania,  with  a  special  Board  for  regulating  all 
matters  connected  witb  edueitinn,  religion,  ind  endowments. 
The  United  Chancery  has  twelve  provincial  governments 
under  its  coutr  d,  the  respective  scats  of  which  are  Vienna, 
Pra^'ue,  Briinn.  Lemherg,  Linz,  Griilz.  Layliacli,  Triest, 
Zara,  Innabruck.  Milan,  and  Venice.  Each  of  them  has 
a  preiidmt,  in  general  a  vice  prMidiat*  and  as  many  mem- 
ben  u  mil  requisite.  They  nrm  ft  tubocdimte  executive 
(br  the  oonduei  of  all  public  businoM  wfaieb  doei  not  imme* 
diutely  fall  under  tlie  co;;nizunce  of  tlie  judietil*  loelesi- 
astical,  and  military  authorities. 

The  adminiili  alion  of  justice  is  under  the  superintendence 
uf  the  Suptsriot  Miniatry  of  Justice  (obcrste  Juttix-stellel.at 
the  beed  of  wliicli  tlierc  are  two  presidents.  It  is  divided 
into  two  senates:  one  at  Vienna,  for  the  provinces  of  Bohe- 
mia, Galicia,  Germany,  Illyria,  and  Dalmatia;  and  the  other 
at  Verona,  for  the  kingdom  of  Loinbardy  and  Venice. 
There  are  nine  high  courtii  uf  appeal  uitd  criminal  judi- 
catures subordinate  to  them :  their  %eat»  are  in  Vienna, 
Prague,  Briinn,  Lemberg,  Innsbruck.  Kbtgenfurt,  Zara, 
Milan,  and  Venice.  Next  there  ere  sixteen  spedol  courts, 
termed  Landrcdite,  in  as  many  diffident  towns,  for  abjudi- 
cating matters  rekxtir.;^  to  tlie  iinli'.ny,  rlerto ,  and  corporate 
bodies;  and  local  courts  (Ort.s^rcrichtc)  fur  such  matters  as 
concern  the  common  laity.  In  some  provirtc«i>,  particularly 
the  Italian,  there  ere  likewise  civil  and  criminal  tribunals 
of  the  Srst  iastMaei.  Thete  ii  a  epiciil  court  it  Vienna 
catted  th«  Superior  Xirl-Muslnl*«  Office,  for  deciding  all 

judicial  matters  in  which  members  of  the  imperial  t;niiilv 
aud  Ibreiun  envo\ s  are  interested.  Suits  in  couuncrcial  aud 
exchange  concerns  are  determined  by  the  Mercantile  and 
Exchange  Courts,  which  exist  in  ever}'  priucipal  town;  and 
nuits  in  mining  concerns  are  referable  to  the  Mining  Courts, 
which  have  delegate  referees  (berggericbta-subatitutionen) 
under  them.  Criminal  matters  belong  exclusively  to  the 
beat  courts  and  m  i-i >;r.u  v,  The  clei]gy  are  amenable,  in 
tiU  tem{«ral  nuttera,  to  the  tempwii  judiostiues ;  but  the 


n)ilitiirv  to  their  ovrn  tribunal  Ti;L  M  Vireixn  eiiju)s,  ex- 
cepting in  very  few  eases,  the  prcrogauw  of  makiu|[^  biwft. 
All  pruvineiel  statutes  have  be^  iteliibid  i  rir  are  wf 
eemplele  oedis  extiai  but  in  Hisngwy  wd  Tmmffbmvm, 
which  hiv«  fheir  mn  eewto  of  JudleitBra 

The  maintenance  of  publtr  or^rr  and  prcvcntron  of 
offenees  are  veste*!  in  the  uiintt«lry  of  poiict*.  asMsied  by 
provincial  and  district  boards.  Tlie  ce:i»or-.l,:j*  of  ihe  prv-b* 
is  also  wholly  eoofidod  to  iu  jurisdiction ;  but  Uuugai^  fall* 
no  w^  irithtai  it  Medical  poliee  is  esrefuUy  altsnoed  lew 
and  a  surgeon  end  physiniOT,fiid  hyihettM^  iMm  ehM|» 
of  every  nrele  or  distnot 

When  tre  itmu' luTeaftcr  c  f  IIu^i_'a^^  i\nd  Trnnssylvaiiia, 
we  iihail  have  ii  titter  opportunity  to  speak  uf  the  judkiary 
systems  in  those  countries. 

Another  most  inportittt  preiogilive  e^legred  bj  tb« 
sovereign  if  Avsiiii  ii  thst  of  en  nnepoaiiUe  eosrtral 
over  the  public  income  and erpemtiture.  Th  s  is  a  subject, 
however,  which  it  is  impossible  to  handle  nmi  u  n  uiutene** 
or  accuracy  of  detail,  for  we  are  not  dispose^  l  m  i  liuw  otbera 
in  attempting  to  unravel  that  over  which  the  govcrnmeat 
has,  at  least  by  withholding  information,  thrown  in 
■Imost  hnpwMtnhle  veil  of  MjelBry.  We  shall  therefara 
oonllne  oanelves,  on  the  present  ocearion,  to  quoting  what 
Malchus,  himself  once  minister  of  finance  under  two  Ger- 
man sovereigns,  has  stated  as  the  general  result  of  very 
diligent  inquiries.  '  A  portion  of  the  public  income.'  he 
observes,  *  is  derived  ftois  the  immediate  property  of  th* 
Btite,  eonrieling  of  erawik  HMde  end  mines,  and  aMOMv  per- 
tion  from  royalties  and  monopolies;  but  the  greater  part 
proceeds  from  taxes  and  rates,  which  are  not,  however, 
raiiied  accordin^j  to  any  uniform  system  for  the  whole  state. 
The  total  amount  of  this  public  inoome.  which,  in  the 
absence  of  ofl«i«l  data,  ean  onlv  be  eMtnated  with  an 
iMVoaiiimttvi  ippioieh  to  the  laili^,  eu  lOMeely  he  Imb, 
liter  dloiring  fer  ttie  expense  of  eolieetiew  Mid  MNHMge- 
ment,  than  150.000.000  gulden  fnbrnt  I4,250,0«o/.);  indeed 
it  oiij^ht  perhaps  to  be  set  dovwi  at  a  higher  sum.  (This 
is  almj  the  estimate  of  Blumenbacb.)  TowardH  tins 
amount  the  immediate  property  of  the  state  contributes 
about  15.000.000  (or  I.425,000Jl>;  I  sum  of  61.00«.000  (or 
5.795,000/.)  is  raised  by  direct  taxes,  and  mother  of  about 
32,000,000  (or  3.040.000/.)  by  indirect  taxation  and  ror- 
alticH.  The  amount  contributed  by  the  different  subai- 
visions  of  the  empire  has  been  thus  computed  (via.  by 
Hassel,  in  his  statistical  outline)  : — 'By  the  province  of  th« 
Lower  Ens.  19>AQ0t000.  or  1.8SS,i«e<.;  the  ptovinee  of  the 
Upper  Bm,  with  Balshurg ,  «,IM*,OM,  or  87<,fMf. ;  Styria. 
the  same,  570,000/.;  the  Tyrol.  4.500,00t>,  or  42;, 500/. ; 
Illyna  and  the  .Maritime  Terntoiy,  6,700,Ot>0,  or  63/,50i»/. : 
Bohemia.  l"J,5U0,ii00,  ur  1,852,500/.;  Moravia  and  Silesia. 
8,000.000.  or  760,00t)/. ;  Galicia.  10.000,000,  or  950,000/.; 
Hungary,  33.217,000,  or  3,155,700/.;  TranssvU'ania. 
MOMflO.  or  < 1 7.510/.;  iWmatii,  5iM;000,  or  47.500/. ; 
and  die  UnHuAi  of  Ixnobardy  end  Voniee.  1 8,000.000. 
or  1,710,000//  The  sum  total  of  these  several  nmounu  is. 
however,  but  13,200. 700/,  which  is  above  one  million 
sterling  less  than  Malchus's  estimate.  With  respect  to  the 
expenditure,  he  adds,  *  we  labour  under  a  nancity  of  data, 
and  these  refer  to  earlier  times ;  they  ate  inoeod  of  so  im- 
perfect and  equivocal  a  description,  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly serve  as  the  groundwork  of  any  estimate  of  the  pre- 
i>ent  amount  of  the  public  expenditure.'  And  bis  onini  ^n 
ill  irame  out  by  that  of  ttie  wriver  who  has  supplieu  ium 
with  the  preceding  amounts.  '  A  much  greater  degree  of 
uncertain^  juevamt'  Says  Uisael,  'with  regard  to  th« 
ex  pendituie  than  the  ineome.  This  only  is  not  u>  he  qnea- 
tioned.  that  tlie  army  alone  absorbs  one-third  of  the  whole 
revenue,  thouj,'li  not  so  much  as  Lichtciistem  asserts, 
nearly  140,0t)l),u00  ;,'uldcn  (13.30U,00ni'.)  ;  whilst  lie  state* 
the  expenses  of  the  crown  aud  civil  department*  to  be 
54,000,000  (5,130,000/.).  All  personal  and  many  other 
charges  are  defrayed  by  the  sovereign  out  of  his  {mrat^ 
property,  which  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  public 
tic.xsury,  and  is  of  an  uncommonly  large  amount.'  How^- 
evor  impo'taiu  iho  subject  may  be,  we  must  rest  rattsfted. 
theielbre,  w  ith  our  present  ignorance ;  and  we  close  it  with 
wroirldng,  that  the  imoiuit  of  the  pubUo  debt,  aeeording 
to  Milahtis's  eakulition,  'may  be  estimitid  at  hiweeti 
800  and  850  million^  of  ctildcn,*  or  from  76,000,000/.  to 
80,700,000/.;  aud  thai  the  amount  of  p.iper  money  has 
been  rcduMdto  65,411,538  culdeii.  ur  i,:64,  l  u/. 

The  nM&igeiiieat  of  tlM  mikUtry  retourcet  of  Atutria,  i| 
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Oanisnn  Artillrrr  In  U  dUtrleU 
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P'WtooBBwn.  i  battalinnt,  1007  ami  1900  9,967 
Military  and  Artillery  DriTm.fto.  .      .  8.00O, 

To  all  iiMM  may  bo  addrd  the  irginoat  of  HotM  Ooad'arBOe 
ial>oabardy,  M>  men ;  9  battelioa*  of  PRmtiei  'ioaida, 
39M ;  iBTaUdt,  10,000 :  and.  laefly,  the  Arehen  of  the 
Body  Gaard.  67 :  the  Nobte  Hnnfitrian  Oaard,  3  oHIeera 
and  a5  ftrrtXm.  all  aoblroten,  M ;  and  the  Yaonwn  (Tra- 
Imaln).  131  :  «Hh  tin  r«Uce  Guanl,  333 
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Supposing,  therefore,  thsrt  no  augmentations  be  made 
to  the  other  corps  in  the  service,  the  disposable  force  of 
the  enpire,  when  carried  to  its  full  war  complement, 
amooQU  to  440,653  infkntry,  95.714  eavtilt^,  and  30,857 
•rtfllerr,  rnisinMn,  &e.,  wfakh  tfive  ft  IMal  or  flS7,284  men, 
vUeh  b  afc  Om  nt»  «r  aboat  15  in  •Mijr  ItOf  iatmbiantii ; 
wUlat  lbrlliep««es«tdilMniimttb«pi«porti(misiii^  6 
in  every  1000  ;  a  proportion  much  less  than  that  of  Fimnce 
at  the  present  day.  which  is  aWu  in  every  !000  tnha- 
bitanta,  but  inoro  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  whir  l),  in- 
rludint;  even  aaUora  and  marines,  ia  very  little  above  5  in 
e^e^y  1000. 

All  thia  twiiiiMitsbatllia  HoMriaaaiidlVaiiaaylvanian 
hm  a  dialnet  aaiigaad  to  them  of  ftoita  997,9W  to  578.ooo 

inhabitants,  for  fillinff  up  vufnivies  in  their  ranlts;  every 
male  i)€a8anl  and  cititen  Uem^  liable  to  «erve  in  the  line 
from  the  age  of  19  to  that  of  27,  an'l  from  the  latter  age  until 
be  attains  that  of  SO.  in  the  Landwehr ;  the  only  exemptions 
made  m  in  &vour  of  the  nobOilT  tad  clergy,  and  in  a  few 
odwr  iiMancea.  The  Hunganan  and  Traiuiylvaniaii 
troopa  ara  recnritad  by  bounty,  or  flltad  tip  by  A*  ami' 
tinj^ts  to  which  tbe  nobility  and  f^e  towns  are  subject. 
The  number  of  fletd-ofRcers,  attached  and  unattached,  is 
646 ;  vix.,  8  fleld-marshuU,  34  field-mastcrs-general  and 
generals  of  cavalry,  »6  fleld-marshals-lieutcnant,  199  major- 
generals,  and  309  eoloDels. 

The  military  semtnar**s  comprise  tbe  Academy  of  Ensi- 
Men  in  Vienna,  in  which  79  <»dets  are  gratuitously  edu- 
cateil ;  the  Military  Academy  at  Wiener-Neustadt  fbr  447 
eadeto  intended  to  serve  on  the  quartcr-master-generars 
staff;  the  Military  A«a«lemy  at  Waitzen  in  the  circli-  of 
Pesth  in  Hitngao' ;  the  Cidnt  Companies  at  Olmiitx  and 


GriitE,  each  for  124  to  110  pupils  :  the  Schools  of  Artillery, 
and  the  Military  Cadet  Institution  nt  Milan .  there  are 
badte  48  schools  for  the  military  education  of  bnyit :  54 

SrioMiitlil  ■cboolst  aMilitaiy  Oeograpbieal  Institution  at 
iian;  «  M«dtai<9itnirineal  AeidaiMy  in  Vienna  fbr 
pupils  intended  (br  the  army  servieet  veterinary  seboola  la 
the  same  metropolis,  and  at  Pesth  atid  Mimn ;  and  M 
(•«tablishmi-tit  fo'  forming  gunraakers  at  Steyer  in  the 
Upper  En».  There  are  mvnlid  hn-^pitais  in  Vienna,  Pnigue 
(with  which  three  branch  estabii>inmi'nts  are  miinerted). 
Pettau  in  Styrta,  and  Pesth,  with  branches  at  Leopoldstadt 
and  Tyman.  Soldier*  not  wholly  disabled  are  drafted  into 
the  invalid  battalion  at  Ceneda  in  the  detagatkm  of  Veniea, 
or  enjoy  pensions  which  vary  aeeoHlnif  to  their  length  ef 
service.  Tlie  number  of  actual  fortrcssrs  amounts  to  26,  of 
which  the  most  important  are,  Arad,  Brod,  Cattaro,  Es'^ek. 
Gradisca,  Josephstadt,  Carlsburg,  Ktinigingrats,  Koniurn. 
Legnago,  Mantua,  Olmiitz.  Palma-Numa,  Peschiera, 
Prague,  Petervardein,  Raj;usa,  Saltburg,  TememftThiie- 
sienstadt,  Venice,  and  Zani.  The  Austrian  govcniBMIIt 
have  also  the  right  of  garrisoning  the  papal  Mtiuass  of 
Commarhio  and  Ferrara,  as  well  as  Placentia  in  tlx-  prin- 
cipality of  Parma,  and  Mayctice  in  conjunction  with  Prussia. 
Besides  these  there  are  60  tortified  places  of  inferior  strength, 
which  are  not  under  governors  but  local  commandants.  The 
whole  territory  is  divided  into  IS  mllitatj  districts,  each 
under  the  control  of  a  gananl  of  wnttiw  rank,  avisted  ^ 
a  regular  MtabHsliment  with  (hfe  nilMt^nato  deMitnenta, 
viz.,  a  militnr)',  political,  I'poromiral,  \-ictualling  and 
clothing,  and  judicial  deitartuu  nt.  The  establishment  of 
the  council  at  war  in  Vienna  coni^ists  of  different  depart- 
ments for  conducting  the  various  branches  which  come 
within  its  cognizance. 

The  Atutiian  navy  it  under  tbe  ntMniaeat  of  a  naval 
commandant  at  Venice,  who  ii  aeeoontwle  to  theeoandl 
of  war.  It  consist^  nf  brtworn  thirty  and  thirty-fbur  ^-esscls 
of  war:  amnn<;  winch  an;  th:eo  ship^i  of  the  line  in  ordinary, 
five  fn^;at(<^,  five  .slwjps,  ci^ht  bri<:s,  and  six  schwncrs. 
The  establishments  attached  to  it  are  a  corjiis  of  naval  artillery 
and  engineers,  a  cadet  academy,  and  a  corps  of  marines. 
Tlie  flag,  which  is  home  alao  by  the  merchant  vessels,  is  of 
a  red  ground,  with  a  broad  wUto  stripe  in  the  centre. 

In  a  preceding  page  we  have  spoken  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic as  the  established  religion,  and  given  an  estimate  of 
the  numbers  who  adlu  ro  to  t!;at  faith  and  the  other  leading 
creeds  professed  by  the  people  of  Austria.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Hungary,  Transsylvania,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Lomtaardy  and  Venioe.  there  U  no  part  of  the  empire  in 
whidi  at  least  tbeletter  of  the  law  olaoea  the  nonconfomist 
upon  anything  like  an  equality  of  nghu  with  the  Catholic  : 
in  the  other  provinces,  whether  he  be  Protestant,  Greek, 
Jew,  or  Infidel,  the  nonconformist  simply  enjoys  toleration. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Austria  acknowledges  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  as  its  visible  head,  but  is  othcrw  ise  suffi- 
ciently independent  of  it,  as  all  appeals  to  the  Rota  Romano 
are  prohibited,  and  no  papal  bull  or  decretal  can  be  pRK 
mulged  without  the  previous  sanction  of  tbe  aoreioupi. 
The  pope's  nuncio  is  recognized  In  no  Other  diaT««ter  out 
as  nn  nrrlinary  envoy  from  his  court;  nor  have  the  horrors 
of  the  Ituiuisition  at  any  time  been  allowed  to  difj^race  the 
Au>trian  soil.  Persecution,  it  is  true,  has  at  times  de- 
luged the  land  with  blood,  but  never  otherwise  than  as 
the  effect  of  over-excited  religious  antipathy  and  a  spirit 
of  retaliation.  At  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  are  the  thurieen 
archbishops  of  Vienna,  Prague  fprimato  of  Bohemia;, 
Ohnii;/.,  Milan  (primate  of  Liinbardy),  Venice  (patriarch 
nml  ill  tho  same  time  primate  of  Dalmatia),  Gran  (pnmate 
of  Hun^'ary  and  hereditary  lc;;ate  from  the  Roman  Sec^, 
Erlau  and  Kolocza  (for  the  states  of  Hungary  ),  LemDeqf. 
Spalatro,  Ragusa,  Salzburg,  and  Udina  (fur  the  kingdom 
of  Lombardy  and  Venice).  The  Amentans  united  with  tbe 
national  ehurdi  have  alio  an  ardibishino  at  Lemberg.  Next 
to  these  its  heatls  follow  the  sixty  hisnops,  most  of  whom 
arc  suffragans  of  the  archbishops,  to  whose  sees  their  dio- 
ct'*>es  arc  ^jcncrally  hubordinatc.  The  retuaiiKkr  uf  tlia 
secular  clcrg^'  consists  of  twelve  titular  bishops,  tho  mom 
hers  of  the  diocesan  chapters,  six  heads  of  collegiate  oi  hI  a  . 
inents,  arcbpriesta,  deans*  rural  deans,  parish  priests,  local 
chaplains,  co-operators  and  vicars,  and  Deneficed  ininistora. 
The  higher  clergy  eiyoy  in  general  very  handsome  incomes, 
their  benefices  yielding  them  between  1000/.  and  )0,0U0/. 
per  annum,  anil  in  s  iuie  cases  considerably  more  ;  as  in  that 
of  the  archbishop-phmate  of  Hungary,  whose  rev^^enues  are 
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Aon»iJt90L%ym,  TJm  b»lHpiiMpnlub(iadlh»iii«< 
•ortinjr  ftr  tiMir  «iiointmwit  mhI  inaiigmtioii  to  Bonw; 

and  pay  only  ooe-fourth  instead  of  ^  v.bnlf-  year's  income  as 
the  price  of  their  benedictory  buli  trom  lim  piintiff.  The 
whole  clergj  are  liabl  m  i  minou  with  thor  fellow-citizens 
to  rates  and  taxes,  and  bubject  to  teiuporsl  jurisdiction ; 
and  all  rights  of  sanctuary  have  been  aWisbed.  The  value 
of  die  praper^  beloooing  to  the  DOtionol  duucb  is  estimated 
at  19,000,00111.  ttentnir.— tlM  ngdar  dei^  and  their 
establishments,  independently  of  the  members  of  the  Teu- 
tonic, MiiltfMi,  uad  star  and  cross  nrders,  are  constituted  of 
Slil  obbots,  and  184  priors.  Hungary  alone  posaessini;  147 
of  die  former,  and  1 U6  of  the  latter ;  S  endowments  for 
iuncit  and  6  for  noble  spinsters ;  620  inuna^tcrics.  and  1 1 0 
nunnerioi.  besides  14  religious  establishments  uf  the  order 
of  St  Basil  for  the  Greeks  in  union,  and  2  of  Mecbarista 
for  the  Armeniaas  in  union  with  the  national  church. 
The  members  (tf  these  institutions  are  at  present  rociuired 
to  employ  themselves  od  8onie  work  of  temp  r  a!  nr  spiritual 
useAilness,  such  as  the  cure  of  souls,  cducauon,  attendance 
on  the  sick.  i>;i'. ;  and  we  mav  rite  as  an  instance,  that  the 
order  of  Cbariuble  Brothers  alone  bad,  m  the  year  IS'iS, 
admitted  no  less  tluui  1H,542  patients  into  the  75  hospitals 
under  their  care.  The  wder  of  Jesuits  has  been  vestONd  of 
hte  years,  but  subjected  to  the  eolitrol  of  the  dleoesen 
bishops,  and  restricted  in  its  ftim  tions  to  the  education  of 
the  younger  laity.  Six  years  apo  they  had  four  colleges  iu 
Galicia,  and  one  in  Gratz.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
such  religious  communities  as  are  positively  useless  or  in> 
aetive  aie  auppioiBed.  and  their  fonds  are  appropriated  ti> 
benefoleiit  pwyosei.  In  coneluiioD*  wo  sbo«ud  add,  that 
Uchtenstern  oomnitas  the  number  of  males  attached  to  the 
secular  and  regular  clergy  in  Austria  to  be  S6,000,  and 
states  them  to  be  proporiionahly  most  numerous  in  the 
Italian  provinces. 

The  united  or  Catholic  Greek  Church  has  one  archbishop 
at  iJemberg.  and  five  bishops,  namely,  at  Premszyl,  Mun- 
kacs,  Growvardein,  Kreuz,  and  Blatendorf ;  four  vicariates 
and  sixty-flve  archdeaconries  in  Trans^ylvania.  2467  cures 
of  souls  in  GaUoia.  and  7$7  in  Hunga^.  The  primitive 
Greek  Church  is  under  the  superintendence  of  its  own  areh- 
bishop,  who  resides  at  Carlo>'itz,  and  presides  over  the  su- 
preme  court  of  appeal  f  ir  ine  nieralwrs  of  In*  comtnunion  in 
thai  town  ;  he  has  ten  bishops  under  hini.  whose  see*  are 
Arad.  Pakraz.  Ofen,  Veni«ix,  Bacs,  Trans^yivania  (residence 
at  Hcrmaunstadt),  the  Buckowine  (resilience  atCzemovitz), 
Dalmetia  (at  Seboiioo).  Carbtadt,  and  TemesTac  These 
pfolates  have  baen  latterly  admitted  to  seats  in  the  Hunga- 
riun  legislature.  The  members  of  thi.s  church  appear  Iu  be 
ua  the  uvcreujie,  at  ka^l  in  Uuu^oiy,  where  il  possesses 
2092  cures  of  souls:  in  Transsylvania,  it  has  991  ;  and  in 
the  Military-Frontier  districts,  374.  The  regular  aud  secular 
cdercy  are  in  number  about  6000. 

Toe  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Protestant  Church  are 
(bunded  on  the  edict  of  toleration  nromulgated  by  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  in  1 784,  confirmed  by  his  successor  lieopold  II., 
and  solemnly  recognized  by  the  present  emperor.  This 
edict  entitles  the  Protestant  to  the  ftill  and  free  enjoyment 
of  his  tenets  and  private  reli<;ii)us  practices  throughout  llie 
Austrian  dominions ;  but  no  place  of  worship  can  be  opened 
nnleiis  the  congregation  be  composed  of  100  families  at  tlie 
least.  Hw  Htembers  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  llelbnned> 
Lutheran  penoasion  in  the  German  and  Galioiau  jwovinces 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint-nonsistovy  in  Vienna, 
to  which  the  five  Lutheran  ^uperinlendencies  and  the  four 
superintendencies  of  ih.:  Reformed  Church  arc  subordinate; 
there  are  likcwi-o  Inur  independent  superintendencies  for 
each  persuasion  in  Huogarj',  and  one  fur  the  Lutheran  in 
Transsylvania.  There  are  eor>  com  of  souls  of  the  Lu- 
theran Churob*  of  wbieh  451  ilk  Hungaiy,  and  886  in  Trans- 
sylvania ;  and  StfSSof  the  llefermed.ef  whidi  1364  in  Hnn> 
gary.  and  587  in  Transsylvania.  The  cauw  of  si  over- 
whehnm^  a  proportion  of  Protestants  being  found  ui  the^ie 
two  provinces  i«  tn  be  traced  to  the  extended  immunities 
granted  to  the  Hungarian  Protectants  by  Ltiupold  II.,  and 
the  unlimited  fteedom  of  conscience  and  worship,  as  well  as 
enlargement  of  civil  rights,  conferred  upon  the  Protestants 
by  the  states  of  Transsylvania  at  an  earlier  period.  These 
eountries,  be  it  observed,  are  the  only  portions  of  the  empire 
which  possess  constitutional  legislatures.  The  total  num- 
ber of  the  mmisters  of  botli  connnunioiis  is  estimated  at 
8400.  The  Unitarians  of  Transsylvania  arc  the  only  mem-  < 
bars  of  that  eroad  in  A«itKi»i  thay  eiyoy  aeonmiinltf  ofj 


privilai^es  with  other  Protestants  in  that  iwineipalaljr ;  hvm 
a  eonsistory,  general  synod,  and  auporintendeney  at  VIm- 

senburg,  and  164  plneos  n!'  worship.  The  Jews  ,iri'  ni  isth' 
of  the  Talmud  s«rl ;  the  minority,  of  the  Kariutiah  :  they 
have  in  Galicia  29-4  synagogues,  a  specus  of  college  at 
Brody,  and  a  seminary  for  Hebrew  teachers  at  Lemberg  j 
in  Hungary  forty-two  synagogues,  in  Monvia  fifty-two,  and 
in  Bohemia  fiffy-ninOb  bondes  a  seminary  and  twenty-ooo 
schoala. 

As  to  education,  there  are  three  bead  '  boards  of  studies ;' 
one  at  Vienna,  for  superintending  and  controlling  whatever 
concerns  tlv  Sin-[r.rss  of  education  in  every  province  but 
Hungary  and  1  ranssjlvaiiia ;  a  second  at  Ofen  for  the 
former ;  and  a  third  at  Klausenburg  for  the  latter  principality, 
w  hich  also  takes  eognisanoe  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Tlie 
various  provincial  authorities,  in  conjunction  with  the  clergy 
and  eoBeiBteriaa»  aot  under  the  immediate  sanction  or  direc- 
tions of  these  boards.  The  same  system  obtains  with  regard 
to  the  Greek  and  I*rotestant  schools,  though  it  will  be  con- 
ceived that  the  state  of  the  latter  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
improve<l  by  subjectinf;  them  to  the  visitation  of  Roman 
Catholic  deans  and  episcopal  consistories.  A  director  is 
appointed  for  every  branch  of  instruction  to  every  provinoo 
and  academical  diatriet,  and  he  ia  assisted  by  a  pro'diraclor 
in  matters  of  external,  woA  by  an  exhoitatar  In  matters  ef 
religious  disripltnr  In  the  universities,  both  are  entrustejl 
to  their  own  uiagiatracy.  Tlio  lower  class  of  schools  are 
subject  to  the  iiisiH-ction  of  the  local  i  li  -  ,  at  each  spot, 
but  that  of  whole  dutncts  is  vested  in  the  dean  or  vtce-dean 
appointed  by  the  bishop :  and  the  general  superintendence 
and  conduet  of  ail  matters  connoeled  with  educatigii  is  in 
esch  provinoo caniod on b^itsmni  keel  gomumeut  Th« 
several  descriptions  of  schools  are  os  follows: — 1.  national 
schools,  which  exist  in  every  place  where  there  is  a  parish 
registry,  and  are  open  to  all  ages ;  and  Lend  schools,  each 
of  three  cla«^s  fur  pupils,  in  most  cities  and  market  towns, 
fur  educating  youth  intended  for  handicrafts,  mechanical 
employments,  &c.  There  are  normal  schools  of  four  classes 
earn  for  educating  teachers ;  and  civic  schools  fur  the  acqui- 
sition of  practical  Knowledge,  with  three  classes  in  each,  to 
which  youth  intended  finr  the  higher  branches  of  the  artb. 
commerce,  the  station  of  surveyors,  &c  rei^ort.  Inde- 
pendently of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania,  the  whole  number 
of  national  schools  is  'i-t,931,  and  they  are  attended  by 
1,99.3,522  pupils;  they  are  conducted  by  33,0<&3  masten^ 
and  teachers,  being  on  an  average  about  one  to  every  sixty 
pupil^  whilst  the  pupUain  these  schools  alone  are,  reUtively 
to  the  whole  populatioa  of  Austria,  excepting  always  the 
two  jirovinces  before-mentioned,  in  the  proporti  >:i  r  f  ne  in 
about  every  ten  inhabitants.  The  only  certain  intoniiation 
we  possess  on  the  sulgect  of  the  national  schools  in  Hun- 
gary is,  that  m  the  second  deoennium  of  the  |nesent  cen- 
tury thay  did  not  amount  to  more  than  SMI ;  but  that  at 
this  nMxaant  no  viUago  wbieh  can  affiwd  to  pav  a  noastor  i« 
without  one.  Bosidas  those  sebools.  tin  asylums  llie 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Milan,  and 
four  other  towns,  educate  about  ;J00  poor  children. 

2.  The  Classical  Schools  consist  of  gymnasia  or  grammar 
schools, including  ordinary  laiMl-gyuittattiAuf  live, and Lyciea 
and  university -gvmnasia  of  six  classes.  The  latter,  in  ilie 
larger  towns  in  Hungary,  era  termed  aiehi-gymnasia.  The 
number  of  these  scimils  is  937,  of  wUeh  there  are  93  in 
Hungary  elooe;  the  remuning  154.  spread  through  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire,  are  conducted  by  884  roasters 
and  teachers,  and  frequented  by  about  2S,9uu  pupds.  Mo»t  of 
these  gymnasia  are  in  the  hands  of  the  roemliers  of  the 
Piarist  order  of  monks,  or  '  Patres  scholanim  piaruui,'  parti 
cularly  as  respects  Hungary  and  Transsylvania.  Many  bii%e 
laymen  as  professors,  but  uo  foreigner  is  admitted  to  teach : 
and  the  Beoedictinot  Franciscan,  and  other  monastic  fra- 
temiUes  in  Tariotis  parts  also  supply  teaebers  to  them.  All 
are  hound  down  to  a  certain  prcscnbt  d  v^toin  of  instnu  tii^m  ; 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  books  uiM.'d  in  them  isfurui»hed 
by  t  t  r  |  uiu  iited  Bo<3k  Depository  uf  St.  Anna  in  Vienna.  The 
schools  are  supported  by  the  pupils'  fees,  endowments,  grants 
from  ecclesiastical  and  other  aoureaa,  and  niUic  aids,  in  the 
way  principally  of  stipends  for  poor  scholars.  The  higher 
class  of  studies  is  open  in  the  nine  Austrian  Univerrities  es- 
tablished in  Vteons,  Prague,  Padua.  Pavia,  Olmiitz.  Leu- 
berg,  Pestb,  Innsbruck,  and  Griitz.  Philosophy  and  divinity 
likc^i.M-'  (urm  branches  of  insftructioii  hi  -i \rr,L.j  i  fiin'  r,\(<..i. 
On  the  whole,  the  former  is  taught  tn  64  eslabhahiueuts, 
and  by  a»4  ptoftsasn^  to  about  im  atudeato;  anddiiiiii^ 
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m  5$,  iadmpfp  of  cpiMopal  voA  iiauwtle  mnSmiriM,  hf 
9M  tetehen  to  abont  S9M  itirilMilk  The  ttndflnti  in  lair. 

if  whi<>h  there  are  57  professors,  amount  to  about  3200  ;  and 
the  students  in  medicine  and  sivri^erv.  for  which  there  are 
»rhooU  in  Linz,  SBkburi:  I,;niMi-ii,  KinL"  :i:art.  Milan, 
Triest.  Zam,  and  Ciernowiiz,  battles  tboee  at  the  univeni 
tie«,  ^moitat  to  about  43W,  to  whom  iBOtrnetioii  it  givoD  by 
149  teajlMn. 

9.  Spooiol  loatilatiana  ore  «ln  vitoUiilMil  for  poitioular 

branches  of  knowledge  and  separate  claaees  of  Ihe  oommu- 
nity.  Such  are  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Vienna,  with 
about  750  students  ;  thn  Technic:.!  Tn  '  tutoin  Prafjue,  with 
about  400;  the  Joanneunt  or  Technical  InsiCitute  ut  Griitt, 
with  250 ;  the  various  medical  and  other  s<  Ikh)!);  for  the 
militaij.  aa  already  enumerated ;  the  Equestrian  Academy 
in  Vtaoito;  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Eastern  laoguages 
in  the  same  capital ;  the  schocd  fSar  th«  Of««k  lallg[iia^  at 
Milan  ;  the  In7«rial  Minini;  AeadMBfat  Sehomnltz  ;  the 
Agrictiltural  Se.^iinary  al  Unqrisch-Altenlnirx ;  the  Nau- 
tical Sehiwl  at  Tnest,  &o.  There  are  ai-aderaie*  of  Ihe 
fine  arts  in  Vienna,  Praiiue,  VenuH-.  and  MiUiii  ;  and  <on- 
kervatories  of  mu»ic  in  the  same  as  well  as  other  towns.  The 
number  of  societies  for  tlwpraOMlioB  of  the  aru  and aotBUBes 
alid  agricaItaMinvaiMNiapiitaaftbo«iDpu«tk33;imMigit 
tbMa  ««  partieotMly  notioa  th«  Imperial  liwthute  fi^Sdenoa, 
Literature,  and  the  Fine  Art*,  at  Milan,  witli  section*  mt 
Padua,  Venicf,  and  Verona:  the  Society  of  At^nculturu  in 
Vienna;  the  Imperial  Societies  of  Art  and  Science,  and  of 
National  Ecxinomy,  m  Prague;  the  Society  of  Husbandry 
at  Griitz ;  and  the'  Soeiaty  for  pramotnif^  Agrionltare  and 
other  national  otgoets  in  Mowria  and  Silesia. 

Th»  gnntarpwtof  tbato  ioatiMtions  are  well  auppiiad  with 
bliraries  and  scientific  collections.  Of  public  libiarios  there 
is  no  deficiency:  those  most  deser^uii;  of  mention  are  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vieni  11,  unsistin^  of  .J.OO.OOU  volumes, 
anil  the  University  Libraries  ot'  13U,UUu  m  the  mine  capitui, 
and  of  luO.OOO  in  Prague;  the  Ambrosian,  of  90,0u(i,  and 
that  hekmging  to  the  colle)<e  of  Brera  of  SU.OOO,  in  Milan : 
the  libraiiaa  at  Brescia.  Venice.  Griiti«  and  Mantoa,  and  of 
the  Thenaianum  in  Vienna,  of  about  79Ji99  votttOMa  aaeh ; 
and  the  PMth  Unirenitv  Library  of  about  100.000.  Tbo 
natnber  of  museums  and  cabinet  of  science  and  the  fine 
art*,  both  puUlu-  and  private,  is  very  considerable  ;  lliey 
abound  more  particularly  in  \'K  una,  Milan,  \'unicc,  Prajjuc,  i 
and  Pesth.  Of  the  '£3  botauical  gardens  in  Austria,  k  u  are 
in  Vienna  or  its  vicinity;  and  that  at  Pedua.  which  was 
eMahliahailial543,iaaai«llobathaoldait.  TheOAiutrian 
tihaarvatoriea  an  thooa  of  VieBna.  Milan.  Padna,  Grata, 
KarUburg,  Erlau.  Kremsintiniitc'r,  Ofen,  and  Prague. 

The  liiierty  of  the  pre?,s  i.s  restricted  by  a  censorship, 
ThiL-ii  IS  intrusted  to  the  police  de^mrtment.  and  officially 
ooiiiined  to  the  prohibition  of  such  publications,  or  articles 
io  journals,  as  may  ba  deemed  injurious  to  the  security 
of  the  atat»  or  of  indiriduala.  It  is  illegal  for  any  subject  of 
the  eiown  of  Austria  to  print  %  work  not  previously  examined 
by  the  censors  in  foreign  parts:  the  very  title  of  a  book 
n-quirt-K  an  otiirial  sanction:  and  even  such  worki  a^  have 
rtieived  an  imf.nrialur  under  any  precedin-^  n  it;ii,  require  ' 
lobe  approved  de  tijOO  before  ihey  can  be  iepriiiU->l.  iu  I 
sudi  a  state  of  the  pre^s.  the  number  of  political  journals  is  ' 
af  entrw  aa  ineonsidarable  aa  their  character  and  intluence 
m  insignifteant.  Letters  and  aoianGe  constitute,  therefore, 
the  great  reftage  of  the  reading  portion  of  tba  Anatrian 
public  and  afford  employment  and  support  to  nore  than 
--ij  peri  !  <-  tl  "/orks  We  learn  from  Lichtenstem  that  the 
nujaber  ol  authors  is  alwve  2300,  and  that  of  the  yearly  pub- 
bcations  in  Austria  about  1 UOO. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  hnen  mann/acture,  ur  rather  of 
those  prodoctions  in  which  tlax  and  hemp  are  employed,  is 
iiolMmia.  Mofavia*  and  Siloaia,  which  furnish  the  finaat 
wtidea  of  tfait  deactiptian  in  Amtria,  though  ta  diinintahed 
q'.  mtities  as  compared  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
ci-itury.  For  variety  and  Roo<lnc<,s  of  manufacture,  the 
>;ates  of  l»rabardy  and  Venice  deserve  to  be  clasNiNl  in  the 
next  rank  to  those  tliree  provinces.  The  Tyrol,  Hungary, 
Galida,  and  TWufjrlvania  produoe  leaiedy  any  but  the  mid- 
dhoff  andaaaraarapaaiatof  hnaa;  nariauata  much  beyond 
what  ia  tormed  boiiaa4iaait  mada  in  tho  Arefadiiehy,  lUyria. 
or  the  Military- Frontier  districts.  Of  linen  alone,  and  exclu- 
•itely  u{  constiderable  quantities  of  cambric  and  Mimlur  fine 
arttcics.  ZA  welt  a^  tapes  and  stockings,  it  is  stated  that  the 
anaca^  annual  quaauiy  manulactttred  in  all  Austria,  be- 
laaon  tha  vaaia  18t4  and  \9Vt  was  tM  fniUiana  «f  alia 


(t94M.000  yardt) ;  of  oaidase,  linea.  and  other  tvistad 
artielas,  4,800,000  alia  (4,100.000  yards) ;  and  of  yams  ana 

twist,  90,000,000  (76,920,000  yards.)  The  average  value 
of  this  particular  cla.<k*  of  nianufactures  for  the  interval  be- 
tween 18'20and  l  Hi,,  .la-  1,40  1,2  i'l  ^uilkn  (about  4  1 8,4  00/.) 
per  annum  ;  aud  after  deducting  all  linens.  &us.,  imported, 
about  383,700/.  or  4.039,387  gulden.  The  raising  andpt*. 
paration  of  flax  alooa  in  Aoattia  ai«  aatavatad  to  giva  aaa- 
ployment  to  75«^O0OlndivHitala,anl  fta  Mattwmannfcatmaa 
to  yield  sufficient  not  onty  for  dacMaliauw,  hut  Ibr  partial 
exportation. 

The  largest  manufactures  of  woollens,  both  cloth  mJ 
other  kinds,  are  eittabliiihed  111  Moravia  and  Bohemia :  those 
in  the  former  province  have,  it  is  true,  declined  in 


rent  times  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  their  fomer  aa»> 
ducts ;  but  the  increase  in  the  manufactures  of  the  latter  baa. 
on  the  other  band,  made  amenda  tat  this  decline.  These 
preidtwts  in  both  ooantries  are  said  to  be  aa  much  di»tin- 

giiishe<l  f)r  their  excellence  as  their  variety.  In  tin-  ih  r 
parts  of  the  empire,  where  this  branch  of  tndu:itry  w  pro- 
portiotiably  pu^lled  to  u  much  lc*«  extent,  liie  prioeipal 
articles  manuhctured  are  of  middling  and  coarse  qtiality, 
whilst  the  ftner  iwrt^,  so  far  as  their  domestic  consumption 
iai|idna  it»  aaa  of  Moravian  and  Bohemian  fabrk.  Consi- 
denUe  qaantitiea  of  the  latter  an  exported  to  ftaeign  parts. 
Kees,  indeed,  tells  us,  that  the  exports  of  woollens*  from 
those  provinces  had  increased,  between  l,s2o  and  1826, 
from  l'j.9iui  i  ,vt.  in  quantity,  snd  8,f>.ll,')00  gulden 
(ttbout  biOMOl.)  ID  value,  to  29.580  cwt  iu  quantity,  and 
16,449.500  gulden  (about  1,563,703/.)  in  value;  whilst  tlus 
import*  into  tbaoi  of  fiMaign  wooUaoa  hadftUen  inm  M,AI6 
gulden  (abowt  to  aa  iilile  aa  3700  Cabout  SSMl) 

The  woollen  manufacture  employs  at  least  .lio.ouo  Aus- 
trian hands;  aid  the  crown  has  givun  no  small  impulse 
to  :t  I  \  t  recting  several  establishments,  conducted  at  its  own 
e\p4*a»e.  among  which  that  at  Lint,  which  employs  10,000 
spinners  and  weavers,  is  peculiarly  desarvtog  of  mention  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  doth,  carpets,  &c..  which  it  prodooea. 
Briinn,  in  Moravia,  is  a  Leeds  on  a  minor  scale;  and  Rei- 
ehanbai||ria  Bohemia,  pmuaaa  bersafler  to  become  its  rival. 

Tbe  ailk  manufactures  have  been  rapidly  extending  in 
Austria  since  the  ir.tr^luclioit  of  the  late  celebrated  M. 
Jaci{uaft  s  maohinerj.  iliey  are  principally  carried  on  in 
the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens,  at  Vienna,  and  in  other 
parts,  where  above  600  establishments  furnish  occupation 
to  between  I5U.U00  and  170,000  workmen;  and  in  the 
Milaoaae  and  Venetian  lanilctiae,  where  the  urinnera  and 
niatturfbetnrars  of  Milan.  Bergamo,  Vicenxa,  Venice.  Baa- 
sano,  &.C..  employ  upwards  of  1 00.000  hands.  In  the  Tyrol 
also,  particularly  at  Ruveredu,  the  ailk  manufactures  are 
of  coo.iiderable  importance;  and  there  have  been  timeM 
when  this  province  has  turned  above  three  millions  sterling 
in  them  during  the  year.  They  are  spreading  likewise  in 
Hungary,  Bohenua.  Moravia,  S^fiia,  and  other  qiuuleia. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  eampuMd  that  tho  ailk  manunfttuiara 
of  Austria  consumed  netrly  nine  million  pouud-^  weight  of 
raw  material,  the  whole  of  native  growth ;  and  that  tbe 
weight  and  vuluc  vf  the  silk  e\porte(l  to  foreign  marheta 
were  2,600,UOiJ  lbt>.,  aiut  1,100,000^  respectively. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  prosperity  of  the  preceding 
branch  of  industry  will  not  apply,  wo  are  informed,  to  the 
cotton  manufeeturaa.  Tlio!>e  concerned  in  them  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  neet.  by  the  cheapness  of  their  iabrlca, 
the  low  prioes  of  tbe  Sngliali  maken.  Hence  the  Aus- 
trian establishments,  if  not  in  a  course  of  po»iti\c  decay, 
are  m  a  stagnaat  and  precarious  state.  The  Lower  Ens 
is  pecuUarly  tbe  seat  ot  this  manufacture,  whether  for  spin- 
ning, weaving,  knitting,  or  printing.  Vienna  takes  the 
lead  in  the  ohoicer  dMoription  of  cotton  cUohMt  audi  aa 
moaliM*  flaa  pcjatB»  &«.{  ud  tbe  whole  paovinee,  lome  finr 
years  ainee,  peaaeased  abcm  SOOo  nMnufalBtories.  large  and 
small.  Cotton-printinf;  is  the  principal  braiu  l;  rirr-.ed  on 
in  the  Upper  lius.  liohenua  Iias  likewise  cuiisiderablo 
spiniieries  and  cotton  iiiiuiufactorieti,  piirtiiularly  m  the 
circles  of  Letituerits  and  Elbogeni  they  exiAl  to  a  much 
mote  limited  extent  in  Moravia*  the  Tyrol,  Lombardy  and 
Venice^  and  other  provinoaa.  In  fact,  tbe  whole  yearly 
produce  of  tbe  eottoa  manuftctttres  af  Austria,  whieh  are 
estimated  to  find  employment  for  upwards  of  400,000 
hands,  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  domestic  consumption. 

The  prii\in('c  of  the  l»uer  has,  again,  takes  the  lead  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  of  which  tbe  beat  qualities  are 
made  in  VitMM.  Tli«,l7ppeT  So*,  HMwda*  Btytia,  Boho* 
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mtt,  mt\A  ilni  Tyrol  ranV  n(>M  in  iuiportanoo.  Hungary 
itevwU  in  tonnariea ;  and  in  fact  nearly  avenr  proTinc«  in 
Auatria  ii  engaged  more  or  lew  in  this  branch,  though  ito 
produce  bai  hitherto  proved  ao  inadeqiuUa  to  the  dcuwod,  as 
to  render  e  eoBsiden^le  importaliM  ef  A*  imv  nMinl 
neeeaaary.  In  1  h  ?  5  t  h  is  impoitilioD  anwuteA  to  S»100|000 
gulden  (aboat  200,000/.). 

Ib  a  fbrmer  pege  we  gave  some  details  on  the  subject  of 
Am  mr  iiMl  niaed  a  Tarioas  perta  of  tho  empire.  The 
•Miel%  fa  fteeititiitotia  principally  suppliml  by  iiohemia, 
where  there  are  tevonty-nine  iron-worka ;  Styria,  when  the 
^oTfirnmeiit  poesea  works  near  MariaseU.  in  which  iron 
canium  -irc  c a.-it :  TIi.in>;^i-i  y,  Illyi'iri,  and  tlie  Buckowine. 
Iron  and  steel,  in  bam  and  sheets,  IwLh  rolled  and  ham- 
mered, are  produced  in  largest  quantitiea  in  the  Lower  Ena. 

beefdes  th*  oonwr  deeorijptioiie.  an  unimlly  mad*}  Stgrtw, 

Carinthi  i,  and  Bohemia  are  also  considerable  manufacturers 
ul  (he  iuiicle  ;  and  here  and  tliere  an  iroa-work  may  be  met 
with  n  Moravia,  the  Upper  Ens,  and  at  Milan,  Trtviso, 
aud  Doago.  in  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  V'eaioe.  Iron 
aad  eteel  wire  are  made  in  most  provinces,  but  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  Anhdnehy.  ManubctoriM  of  naile  we  nu- 
merous ;  the  best  ere  mam  in  Styria.  Ceriti^ia.  the  Areh- 
durhy,  and  Ri  hernia.  Of  the  manufacture  <;f  arr:-,  it  will 
^most  be  BUliicient  to  say,  it  is  so  abundaiu,  iLat.  waay 
works  are  thrown  out  of  employ  in  time  of  peace.  The 
crown-works  for  the  supply  of  swocds  and  mui>ket.»  are  priii- 
eipally  situated  in  Vienna,  at  Muristeig  in  Styria,  and  Ura- 
deek  in  Hungary.  In  short,  the  nnmbadflM  articlM  into 
which  this  most  useful  of  all  metals  is  converted  are  pro- 
dueed  in  such  qu  ah  titles  by  the  Austrian  mauufacturera, 
that  a  aurplus  constantly  remains  for  the  partial  supply  of 
Other  eountries. 

Iho  nuHiaAwlilM  of  ooppwi  both  in  sheets  and  other 
fMmw,  it  most  oxtanehrely  earned  on  at  the  crown-works 
near  CsVikowa,  in  the  Hungarian  Bannat,  and  two  other 
largo  works  in  Huimnry;  in  Bohemia,  the  Archduchy, 
Styria,  and  the  Tyro  i'hat  i  f  brass  and  brass-ware  is 
pnncipaUy  established  on  the  same  spots.  Achenraui,  in 
Uungarji ban  a  cannon  foundry,  and  that  kingdom  abounds 
in  hntlon  nMBufkotoriaa.  Tin  ia  the  produce  of  Bohemia 
only;  and  lead  ia  rdhnd  or  moat  extensively  made  into 
sheets  and  other  customary  forms  and  articles  in  Vienna, 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Carinthia,  Hungary,  Ghdicia.  and 
Transsylvania.  The  principal  manufactories  of  balls  and 
shot  are  in  Vienna  and  Chioggia,  and  in  the  province  of 
Caiintbia.  In  the  manipulation  of  gold  and  silver,  no  menu- 
tmtann  in  Anatiia  aisoal  thoaa  of  V^OBn«f  Fngue^  Foath, 
IfOan,  and  Venieo. 

Among  the  other  productions  of  this  monarchy,  we  may 
notice  that  tol^cco  is  a  monopoly  en^jjosswl  by  the  depart- 
ment of  finance  in  over}'  province  but  Hungary,  Transsyl- 
vania, and  the  Tyrol ;  and  that  the  manufactured  article 
wodtteed  in  the  eight  government  works  (at  Milan,  Veniee, 
Ragasa,  Haimba^,  Bedletx,  Goding,  Wimki,  aad  Kiir- 
stenfeld)  amounta  to  between  180,000  and  SC0,090ewt  per 
annum,  employs  ab  tut  ^DOO  individuals,  and  we  are  told 
that,  in  1830.  the  quantity  sold  produced  a  profit  of  more 
than  ten  millions  of  llerins,  or  about  980,000/.  There  are 
larivate  manufactories  in  tho  three  ptovineea  to  which  this 
monopoly  does  not  extend.  Of  aeed-oM,  though  the  produce 
ia  very  cunsiderablf"  in  all  quaitera,  enough  is  not  manufac- 
tured for  the  consumption ;  the  deficiency  is  therefore  made 
good  by  importation  to  the  •  Mi  nt  of  2m),000/.  or  300,000/. 
a-ycar.  T^rge  quantities  of  olive-oil  also  are  obtained  from 
the  territories  of  Lrombardy  end  Venice,  particularly  the 
neighbonrikood  of  tho  Logo  di  Garda,  Illyria.  and  Dalmatia. 
TIko  manviholorB  of  paper  employs  upwards  of  400  mills,  of 
which  Bohemia  po  ■=;c'5ses  above  100,  and  Lombardy  and 
Venice  above  1 50,  l>ui  the  supply  is  said  not  to  be  equal  to  the 
demand  :  this  must  be  appm'nt  wlieii  it  is  added  that  the  ecti- 
raatod  value  of  the  supply  does  not  exceed  2,000,000  gulden, 
or  about  190,000/.  The  number  of  glass-works  is  above 
SOO,  loA  of  tookingjilaBa  manufcctoriee  18 ;  the  quality  of 
the  latter  aitielo  produced  in  Bohemia  it  oonaiderad  eqnal  to 
the  finest  made  in  any  other  country.  The  exports  ot  j;luss 
var)  from  210,000/.  to  ?.10,0tni/.  per  annum.  In  conclusion, 
we  shall  add,  oti  Lichtenstcrn'>.  uuthority,  adopted  l>oth  by 
Stein  and  Malchus,  that  ttie  number  ol  manutacturer*  etn- 
ployad  in  working  up  the  native  produce  of  Aiutna,  or  the 
raw  materials  imported  from  other  countries,  is  esttroated  at 
3;j65,000.  and  the  yearly  value  tflhair  pradnetiona  at  IA%5 


millions  of  silver  currency,  rcpresentl>g  a  attttt  Brililik 
sterting  of  upwards  of  140  millions. 

With  respect  to  external  trade,  no  country  of  equal  extent 
ia  perbapa  aaoia  diaadvaaiagaoualr  situated :  iu  Ime  of  sea- 
eoaat  it  eomparatitaly  iooontidefahle.  and,  with  the  solitary 
excjeptions  of  tho  Po  and  Adige.  its  finest  -li  c a  as,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  iJanubo  and  Elbe,  lie,  even  wlien  crossing 
its  frontiers,  at  rx  considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  There 
is  another  cin^umatance,  too,  which  oaoaot  fail  to  operate 
most  prejudicially  on  iU  extemad  eonunene :  the  system  of 
administration,  which  extends  over  three-fifths  of  its  whole 
territorial  surface,  and,  what  is  more  to  be  deplored,  over 
the  richest  and  most  productive  portions  of  it  (we  refer  to 
Hungary,  and  Lombardy  and  Venice  ui  particular),  deals 
with  them  almost  as  if  they  were  foreign  countries.  Tha 
natural  oonaequaooe  of  theae  aovoial  drawbacks  ia  to  wm- 
vank  tho  Aualrian  dominiona  ftmn  aaauming  that  rank  in 
their  commercial  relations  with  nt^  rr  countries,  to  which 
tlicir  position  in  the  centre  of  ci\  ;1uliI  Europe,  tiic  varn-ty, 
abundanci',  au  l  i  \  i  lii-m  j  uf  their  indigenous  product 
pear  to  give  them  so  undcimible  a  claim.  Their  maritime 
canmacae,  which  is  confined  principally  to  the  Modilar- 
ranean,  centres  in  tho  porta  of  the  Adnatie^  aad  dooa  not 
employ  above  SO.OOO  vanala,  o«en  indndmg  tho  eraft  whMk 
carry  on  tht  c  a  ting  trade.  The  most  active  of  these  ports 
are  Venice  and  Triest,  which  have  been  declared  free  porta,  as 
well  as  Fiume,  the  channel  of  export  for  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  Hungary.  Besides  these,  Illyria  has  some  trade 
in  the  harbours  of  Rovigno,  Capo  d'Islria,  and  Pola ;  the 
Venetian  territories  in  those  of  Malamocco,  Brondolo,  and 
Chioggia ;  and  Dalmatia  in  those  of  Rasusa,  Cattaro.  Zara. 
Sebenioo,  Spalatro,  &c.  We  are  not  ou>en(i>)-  :tif  >i  ined  >>f 
the  amount  of  shipping  owned  by  Austrian  subjects  in  thesu 
quarters,  than  that  about  ten  vears  ago  it  was  estimated  at 
60U0  vomeb,  of  whieh  8990  balongod  to  Dalmatia,  and  &ji 
to  Ittiia ;  and  that  in  1026  the  nunbar  of  atarcluuit-vefoelt 
so  owned,  between  the  burdens  of  100  and  500  ton  =  .  : , 
said  to  have  amounted  to  1 000.  With  a  view  to  prwuauto 
tlie  foreifjn  iial- of  his  dominions,  the  present  emperor  lias 
concluded  treaties  of  commerce  with  Great  Brttaiu  and 
the  United  States.  The  trade  by  land  or  river  is  moat 
aetifo  withieteanealoTuriwy  and  the  Gorman  Sutoa,  but 
leaa  aovith  Mand,  Ronla.  Pruaria,  and  Italy ;  and  the 
amount  of  all  exports  from  Austria,  whether  by  sea,  land, 
or  river,  to  foreij^n  countries,  has  been  computed  to  be  about 
'■.1100,000/.,  whilst  it'^  imports  are  estimated  at  al>)ut 
^,900,000/.  per  annum.  The  internal  trade,  we  meaa  that 
between  one  part  of  the  empire  and  another,  is  of  a  far  mora 
active  daaeripiion,  and  the  exchange  of  dicir  inirled  pro- 
dneCiont  ana  manufactures  is  greatly  (heilitated  by  the 
abundance  of  navi^ruble  rivers,  and  in  most  parts  by  good 
roads.  No  towns  eojuy  so  large  a  share  of  this  tnde  as 
Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth.  Lemberg.  Brody.  Botita,  liSaD, 
Breaeia,  Bergamo,  Soadin,  and  Dabraoain. 

Blaaaattbadi  talii  ua  that  a  eoDHdaraUa  nunbar  of  ftaada 
is  employed  in  navieating  the  Danube,  many  of  from  12u  to 
1 50  tons,  and,  below  Komorn,  oven  of 400  or  450  tons  burthen. 
The  intercourse  on  the  Italian  lakes  is  likewise  very  consi- 
deroble;  of  which  he  instances  that  on  the  La^'o  di  Gurda, 
where  more  than  400  vessels  of  the  larger  size,  independaiMly 
of  barks.  &e.,  ara  accivaly  aaployed.  All  artiolos  of  daaaaotie 
prodnoo  may  ba  oxidiattged  between  porinee  and  provntca 
upon  paying  the  frontier  duties,  whicn  ,ir-  imt  hi  aw.  and, 
where  not  fixed  otherwise,  are  usually  ♦'(jui'.aleiit  ta  a 
nioifty  of  the  duties  piyahle  on  sinuliir  articles  itf  forei;^ii 
production.  Among  tho  articles,  of  which  the  importatMa 
is  prohibited,  aia  wmaa,  aalt,  all  woven,  knit,  ana  voaltied 
manufaeturaih  qmidUB  metala,  aad  eortain  dragt.  The 
export  of  aahaa,  rav  flax,  and  hemp,  with  tho  roote  attaelied 
to  them,  and  of  unwroucht  pold  and  silver,  is  pruhihited. 

In  the  times  immcKluitely  succeeding  the  Chri»tiiU)  aira, 
the  Romans  a<lvanco<l  IKim  the  Alps  and  invaded  that  part 
of  tho  Archduchy  of  Austria  which  is  at  present  oallod 
the  *  Province  below  the  Ens,'  in  which  ViOBM  ilatif  it 
aituated.  But  they  found  liere  no  homogeneous  state  nor 
united  people  to  encounter;  the  land  was  occupied  as  sepa- 
rate luititmu  jxrounds,  the  resort  of  semi-barbarians,  among 
whom  the  I'aunouu,  Bon,  and  Norici  occur  most  frequently 
in  the  Roman  annals.  Over  such  a  race  triumph  was  easy : 
u  state  of  dependanea  quusUy  Niooeeded  to  a  oonditkn'ol 
savage  freedom ;  and  the  oalablialnnent  of  military  eolnaiaa 
on  the  Danube,  as  nort  of  the  Roman  lino  of  defence  aj;ainst 
the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  north,  was  suoceede<l  in  tbw 
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year  33  by  the  incorporation  of  this  tract  of  country  with  the 
province  of  Puiiiionta.  Noricum  tbeneeforwanl  supplied 
Ihc  Roiiian  legion*  with  fierc  e  aiul  hardy  sioWicrs.  In  the 
fourth  ceatur>,  when  the  north  poured  down  its  hordes 
upon  the  south,  the  middle  region*  of  the  Danuhe  fell  a 
netim  to  the  spoilers  who  suooe8si\'eIy  crossed  them  in  quest 
of  mow  llhinn^  pi^y-  I'he  agriculture  and  industry  which, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  civilized  Rome,  bad  rovei«d  N«n> 
cum  with  towns  and  viHages,  gradually  disappeared  under 
the  successive  iuroails  of  Rhadai,'xsius  s  nuiltitndes,  Aluric's 
OsttGgOtbs,  the  Rugti,  and  the  Huns,  the  last  of  whom, 
led  by  the  '  Scourge  of  God,'  at  four  different  periods  tra- 
vaned  and  devastated  Illyriaand  Noncum.  The  snrcoeding 
esntory  brought  ic»t  with  it :  a  new  horde  of  plunderers 
&om  the  fronuen  of  China  Dowtooii  wmeiaioiior  Narteun, 
and  converted  it  into  a  receptacle  m  fhe  eatfle  and  the 
iher  spoils  uf  winch  they  stripped  the  adjacent  countries. 
It^  naaje  uow  merg<ed  into  thai  of  Avaria.  atiil  tlte  Asialirs, 
from  whom  it  was  derived,  held  p(»^ess:on  of  it  until 
Charlemagne,  having  been  led  into  these  quarters  atW 
driving  the  Hungarians  back  upon  the  Raab.  in  the  year 
796  reduced  the  countnr  betiMen  that  riter  and  the  Ens 
to  subjection,  and  iet  Margmes  over  hie  new  conquest, 
as  the  •  Oester-ri ieh,'  or  eastern  m;irk  or  tc—'Tury  of  his 
empire.  We  next  find  it  a  dijwudaucy  of  H.iviuia,  and  then 
10  the  possession  of  the  counts  of  Babenbor^,  one  uf  «[  i  n 
Count  Leopold,  made  it  berediury  in  his  fomily  in  t^ie  year 
'H4.  Frederic  I.,  after  uniting  Uie  land  above  the  Ens  to 
hia  dffminiffWffi  raised  the  earldom  to  the  dignity  of  a  duchy : 
frem  this  time  until  the  year  l?4fl  it  remainfld  In  the  pos- 
'v.-.siiin  of  the  Iiou.->e  of  I^ahenSeri;,  who  enlarged  it  by  the 
4C4Ut»mon  t»(  Six  rui  in  1.  "  ..  The  line  beeoming  extinct 
by  the  death  of  Fre  lLric  11.,  Ouokar,  kin|,'  ot  Bohemia,  took 
.  posaesaion  of  the  country,  <iiiU  m  1269  added  to  it  the  duchy 
of  Caroiola  and  part  of  Fhul.  which  fell  to  him  by  right  at 
inheriMiMe:  but  in  his  struggle  to  maintain  kts  conquest 
against  ltudol|kh  of  Habshurg.  emperor  of  Germany,  the 
latter  expelled  him  from  the  Austrian  territories  in  1276, 
Ajui  «vcn  years  afterwards  invested  his  son  Albert  with  the 
Mvsreignty.  as  an  appendage  to  the  Ilahsburj;  possessions. 
Ilia  po«t«rity»  iu  the  course  of  time,  extended  tht>ir  dominion 
over  aBWmlottw  atates.  which  they  acquired  either  by  mar- 
riage^ fiudwM»  or  inheritance :  among  these  we  may  men- 
tion the  Ibigiaviaie  of  Burgau.  in  Styria,  aoquind  in  1283 : 
Carinthia.  in  1331  ;  the  Tyrol,  in  1363 ;  Triest  in  1380  :  and 
the  Landgraviate  of  the  Breisgau.  in  Swabia,  in  1 367.  From 
the  middle  of  the  rifieeiitii  ecntury,  or,  niuic  accurately 
tpeaking.  from  the  yeiu-  1437,  when  Albert  II.  wai>  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans  and  Emperor  of  Ger- 
man*, this  high  office  has  been  uninterruptedly  eiyoyed  Iqr 
the  Uabsburg  line  of  Austrian  sovereigns.  For  a  brief 
inlsnral.  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
vceptre*  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  wielded  by  an 
Austrian  pnnce.  Albert  V.,  who  married  a  dau<;hter  of  the 
Emperor  Sigi>niun<l.  From  this  period  the  inllu«>iiee  aud 
power  of  Austria  increased  with  <;reut  rapidity. 

In  1477.  the  marna^^e  of  Maximdiau  I.,  Frederic  III.'s 
MO.  with  Marto,  unl)  daughter  of  Charles  of  Burgundy, 
beoHglit  him  the  vaiushle  acoeasion  of  Alsace  and  tlw  Ne- 
thenaadt  to  his  German  poeaesslons,  which.  It  should  here 
be  obMrved,  had  been  protected  from  di>mcmbermeut  by 
tb«  establishment  of  the  rit;hl  of  pmno^eniiure  at  the  early 
Liate  of  1  l  ib.  lire  raamajie  aUo  lif  liu  ioii,  Philip  the  Fair, 
vita  Juhanna,  only  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of' 
Spain,  ht  a  time  invest^  Frederic's  grandson,  Charles  V., 
inth  the  united  sorenigntiea  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the 
Netbeibnds.  and  Austria:  but  the  treaties  of  separation 
>''jncludc-d  in  1521  and  13  iO  diinieinbered  tliis  pgantie  nio- 
lurciiy  ;  the  Spum^L  and  Netherlandsi  dominiuns  being  re- 
tained as  a  joint  po8S€^^^JU  by  Charles,  and  his  Austrian 
intaehtaoce  relinquished  in  perpetuity  to  hut  brother  Ferdi- 
nand I.  and  his  posterity.  The  latter,  by  his  union  with 
the  daughiOT  of  Lewis  11.  of  Uungacy,  who  died  vitiiout 
hetia  male  in  1526,  beoame  poaaessed  of  her  extensive  in- 
beritaoce,  which  was  composed  of  IIuni.'ary,  Bohemia, 
Moravia.  Silesia,  and  Lusatia.  The  antient  possessions  of 
tli«i  lious*'  of  Hal>sbur<.j  lu  Switzerland  had  been  gradually 
vreiited  from  it,  the  iMgual  being  given  by  the  confederation 
Cirmed  by  Uri,  Schwyti.  and  Unterwaldon,  in  November, 
iMZ  ;  and  the  thirty  years'  war  stripped  it  in  the  middle 
iba  aeveamenth  oentniry  «f  Atisoa  and  Luiatia.  Aurtiia. 
however,  teoeived  aomla  compensation  under  \ixe  treaty  of 
Utrernt  in  17 13*  wfaieh  united  the  Netherlands  and  oertain 


states  1m  Italy  to  its  dominions.  The  m^ile  line  of  th^ 
Habsburg  dynasty  becoming  extinct  with  d«i{uis*i  of  lim 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  in  17-4U.  the  sovereignty  devolved  to 
Francis  I.,  duke  of  Lorraine  by  his  mamage  with  Mana 
Theresa,  Charles's  only  daughter,  and,  under  the  enactment 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  1713,  his  s<de  heir.  Prom 
her  very  accession  she  was  involved  in  a  series  of  sanguinary 
strugglOS  by  the  ambition  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria;  anion j,' 
their  disastrous  eoosoqucnces  were  the  cession  of  Silesia  to 
Prussia  in  1 74'2,  and  the  loss  of  Parma  and  other  posscssiont 
in  Italy  in  1 748.  This  great  princess  bad  the  grabtlcation, 
however,  of  seeiiifj  her  husband  crowned  Emperor  of  Gep- 
many,  and  was  subauquenily  indemniled  for  nor  losees  b}' 
the  acquisition  of  Galicia  and  Lodo—ja,  under  the  Htst 
treaty  tor  the  partition  of  Poland  in  I7n ;  a  treaty  of  which 
she  deeply  felt  the  ignominy,  and  to  which  the  vehement 
inifwrlunity  of  her  ministers  ultimately  extorted  her  reluctant 
si'^'iiaturo.  The  Buckownie  was  also  ceded  to  h«r  by  the 
Turkish  sultan  si\  years  af\erward».  No  additions  were 
made  to  the  Austrian  territory  by  eitlier  of  her  suci^saors, 
Joseph  II.  or  Leopold  II.  Francis  II..  the  reigning  prtm^i 
whose  aeoMsion  took  ptaee  in  179%  lost  the  NeUMdaada 
and  Lombardr  in  !  797,  in  etehange  Ibr  wfaidi  tho  tveoM  of 
Campo  Kiirmiii  fjave  him  the  Venetian  ii  rriti  ries.  The 
sub'-e<^jiient  treaty  of  Lunarille  in  1801  did  nut  much  nfktt 
his  dominions,  but  the  peao*  of  Pre*sburg  in  1S05  wm  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  of  his  possessians  in  Italy.  Swabia, 
and  the  Tyrol,  for  which  the  acquisition  of  Salzburg  wt» 
hat  a  poor  indemni^ ;  and  the  tna^  of  Vmnim,  Hur  jMan 
aflerwaida,  wreeted  from  him  in  addition  not  onlf  a  eaDsl* 
derable  portion  of  Galicia,  which  fell  to  Russia,  but  Cami- 
iila,  Istria,  Salsburg.  the  lantU  raUod  tiie  '  Innviertri. 
Venice,  an  I  other  southern  provinces.  Full  rcHtiluti.in  was. 
however,  made  to  bim  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  of 
Paris  in  1814,  and  of  Vienna  in  the  following  yeur.  The 
Breisgau,  we  should  add«  heoame  the  pnmeity  ef  Baden  in 
1810.  The  prasMit  sofvenlgn  deebrad  himerfr  heteditary 
Emperor  of  Austria  in  1804.  and  laid  down  tho  dignity  of 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  the  Romans  two  vears 
afterwards.  By  right  of  1:-  C?,  rrn an  possessions — the  Arcb- 
duch\,  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  Carvnthia,  Carniola,  Bohemia, 
.Moravia,  Austrian-Silesia,  and  the  ducbit^  at  AuMlWitS 
and  Zator,  which  occupy  an  area  of  75.119  ifwui 
(less  than  one-third  of  his  whole  dominiOM),  mmS 
about  UiAAMOO  inhabitanU— he  is  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
mni  eonlMeration,  entitled  to  fcur  out  of  the  seronty  votes 
in  its  full  diets  and  hi*  representative  ha,*  the  prerogative  of 

E residing;  over  their  deliberations.  As  such  member,  it  is 
i.s  duty  to  kuep  one  in  every  thousand  souls  of  the  popula- 
lion  of  bis  German  dominioas  in  a  perfect  state  of  squifH 
meat  and  in  marebing  order,  aod  to  aap^.  In  ease  of 
publio  emeiiBnej,  a  out  contingent  of  m,68S  men,  as 
settled  by  the  set  of  the  ConiMeration  in  1 8 1 8,  which  entitles 
that  contingent  '  tho  first  corps  of  (he  confederate  armv,"  or 
f/  A/f'.f  Ileerhaii/en.  (For  a  list  of  the  Austrian  sovereigns, 
see  liAiiSHUKO.) 

fVeights  and  Meaiurmt. — Under  this  bead  we  have  giiM> 
rally  to  state,  that 

to  US  pounds  avuiali^ 
«3  Eaglisu  lest. 
23  Eogltsh  yardsk 

(Bngl.fk.»Ai 
l^aeiea. 

10  quarterij. 
7  W  inchester  bt 
190  gallons. 
flSAAbgaliana. 


90W^  pounds 
iM  feet  of  Vienna 
27  ells 
1  kUfter  or  l 
7t!s  yochs 
t^rVn  metna 
4  metsen 
6rVn  eimer(or 


TBS 

I  posting  mile  of 4000  klafteni  „ 

I  geo<;raphicat  ditto  391 0|      „  ditto. 

(Von  Licbtenstem,  OutHrm  of  the  Staiistint  of  thg  Am- 
Irian  Empire,  and  Manual  of  ike  latett  Geogrcmhy  qfthe 
Atutrim  Etmrirti  UietstngefSiL  Dwnian's,  ana  Bokror'a 
SkttitHet  ^Auiiriat  GriOhr's  Mmuat;  HassoDi  dwh 

tria;  Malchus's  State*       Europe;  Stein*!;  ^fnao/  qf 
Geog.  and  Stat.;   SchGtz's  Geography;  Bmuienbacb, 
Kees,  Ridler,  Schnabel.  Cz'urnig,  &c.) 
AUSTRIA,  ARCHDUCHY  OF.    [See  Eni.  Pro- 

VINCKS  OF  THK.l 

AUTH£NTfC  in  musi«,  a  term  used  in  the  antisnt 
eoclesiaalieal  modes  [see  Hoots],  but  utterly  unknown  m 

modern  music,  whether  sacred  or  socular. 
Almost  every  writer  ou  the  subject  attempts  to  explain 
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the  wov  I  tbii?  ulit^n  the  obMi«»  ii  dWded  bannonjeally, 
t»  ia  the  proportion  6,  4.  3^dwtlB  to  My.  wbeo  the  i'lltb 
te  balovvM  tlw  fMUtli  abof»,  e,g. 


then  the  mode  is  called  authenh'e.  When  the  wslave  i» 
divided  uilbmeticaUy,  in  the  proportion  4.  3, 2,— that  is, 
wlwD  11m  Mtti  is  abov*  tlie  fourth,  e.  g. 


til*'  nid'lf       til.  11  I  :illr-J  plural.     [See  PLAGAf..] 

Dr.  Pepusch  tnruws  morn  light  on  the  matter  than  any 
witer  whom  we  have  consulted.  He  sayg,  '  When  the  fugue 
ia  in  the  fifth  above  or  below,  or  in  the  fourth  above  or  below, 
ooa  of  the  prts  it  in  tlw  authentic,  the  other  in  the 
J  oMde  of  the  kef  w  eomvoM  in.'  HaDdel's  ebortu. 


^sStousted  in  God.'  in  the  Jlfc«fraA,  may  be  offiered  m  an 
•Xl^ple  of  thi«.  where  the  snl.jprt  i»  in  the  authentic  mode, 
tfae  answer  in  the  pfasnl-  But.  as  we  have  before  observed, 
the  term  is  now  entirely  disused,  even  by  writers  of  luj^nes 
and  canons,  and  only  intrixluce<l  here  us  Mitue  aid  U>  ihime 
who  may  encounter  it  in  the  old  writer>i  on  rausic. 

AUTHSNTICA.  a  barbarous  Latin  version  of  the  No- 
vdte  of  Joiliiiiao,  w  c«ned  by  early  writers  on  the  civil 
law,  from  itit  hein^  a  literal  tran»lation  from  tha  original 
Greek.    (See  Ducaiijie.  Gloss,  ad  vfrbum.) 

AUTO-DE-FE'  (Art  of  Faith),  ur.  [is  it  ■  -  :nmonIy 
locned  by  foreigners,  AUTO-DA-FIi',  was  the  pulilic  and 
■olemn  reading  of  extracts  from  the  trials  promot'd  hy  tlie 
laqilidtioa,  and  of  the  aenteuces  pronounced  by  the  judges 
«t  that  tribniiaL  At  tbia  Avm  or  act  tba  olMidaf*  them- 
selves  were  pnaeot,  or  lo  eaae  of  their  diotb  or  vnavotdable 
absence.  th«r  bonea  or  effigiea  w«m  snbsdtuted  for  them : 
there  were  dso  present  the  civil  authorities  and  corporate 
bodies  of  the  town  where  it  was  performed,  jwrticularly  the 
criminal  judgv,  ini  i  whose  hands  the  oft"e^der^  «i  ri-  1- 
livered.  that  he  might  inflict  upon  them  the  punishment 
prescribed  bf  ^U«a;  tha  Ire,  gallowi.  and  executioners 
Daving  boan  |M««ioualy  prepared  by  order  of  the  inquisitors. 
When  thia  oiaeatlon  was  perfermod  with  the  highest  pomp 
and  rrrc>mony,  it  was  ci31^  auto  fmblico  general,  general 
and  piiblic  act.  There  was  also  an  auto  particular,  private 
act,  ai  which  the  mquisitors  and  criminal  judge  only  were 
present;  the  uutiUo,  held  m  the  halts  of  the  Inquisition, 
m  the  presence  of  such  persons  as  the  inquisitors  invited, 
and  of  the  ministers  of  the  tribunals  alone ;  aod,  fisally, 
the  amto  tingular,  held  in  the  chuiLh,  or  in  the  public 
square,  against  a  ainalo  individual.  The  fiiUowingiathe 
descriptiMi  given  by  Oimo  of  the  auto  pibttco  gmmi  oete- 
bltted  at  Madrid  in  1680:— 

King  Carlos  II.  ha\ing  signified  his  desire  in  wiluess  and 
add  solemnity  by  his  presence  to  one  of  tlu'sc  spectacles, 
the  inquisitor-general,  who  was  then  Don  Diego  Sarmiento 
daValiadarea.  bishop  of  OviadOt  knowing  that  the  prisons  of 
Madrid  and  other  phicaa  «am  CMMidea  with  culprits.  ap> 
pointed  Sunday,  the  30th  of  Jane,  ftv  the  eelebiation  of  a 
general  autn-de-f)^  The  kinp  pave  orders  to  provide  the 
neces^ar}'  funds  for  the  remo\al  of  the  prisoners  to  the 
capital,  and  for  the  erection  of  the  amphitheatre.  All  the 
authorities  and  corporate  bodies  of  the  town,  and  likewise 
tbefamiliaree  and  officers  of  the  tribunals,  havini;  been 
invited  to  attend,  a  prooession  was  formed,  consisting  of 
IM  oOeera  of  the  tnbnnal.  all  mounted  on  horses  richlv 
caparuoned.  and  accompanied  by  a  military  bend.  With 
thu  parade  the  auto  was  announced  on  the  30th  of  May, 
first  at  the  door  of  the  inquisilivr-general,  next  before  the 
king's  palace,  and  aflerwanls  in  all  the  puhlu'  ))la<  es  of  the 
metropolis,  in  the  foUowinj;  manner  : — '  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Madrid  are  hereby  informed  that  the  holy  office 
of  the  InqniaitioQ  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Toledo  will 
oaMiala  a  general  auto  de-ft  on  Sunday  the  30th  ot  June 
of  the  present  year,  and  that  all  thoae  who  aboil  fn  any  way 
contribute  towii'rls  the  pr'imotion  of.  or  pi  iM nt  it,  the 
said  aiilo,  will  be  uiatie  partakers  of  ail  the  spiritual  jjraces 
granted  by  the  Hornati  pontilf.'  With  this  encoura<;eraent 
•u'!h  energy  was  exhibited  by  everybody,  that  the  amphi- 
iliaaiMwaabogttnoathaSwaiid  oompMed  on  the  SOtk  of 


V.  Not  fewer  than  fifty  master-buildeta,  with  thor  work- 
men, went  to  offer  their  a.ssistanec,  and  laboured  incessantly; 
stopping  only  the  necessary  time  to  take  their  meals,  and 
joyfully  exclaiming  in  the  tuiddk  of  their  work,  '  Success  to 
the  faiih  of  Jesus  Christ !  all  will  be  done  in  due  time  ;  and 
if  materials  should  bo  waning,  we  will  pull  do\nt  our  houses 
to  supply  what  it  nceeaaiuy  to  aeoom^libh  so  holy  a  pur- 
pose .  The  amphitheatre  was  erected  in  the  Plaia  Mayor, 
or  Great  Square,  and  was  190  feet  long,  and  1011  wide.  It 
was  elevated  thirteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  square. 
There  were  two  entrances  to  it  •  one  on  the  eiul  side  for  the 
grand  inquisitor,  and  another  on  the  north  side  for  the  king. 
Both  the  balcQoiea  for  the  king  and  the  ^and  inquisitor 
were  hung  withcrimion  damask,  spread  with  rich  carpets. 
andoootraiodtmiMiffUionitthnmea,  Under  tho  scaffold 
of  the  tribunal  were  eight  tooma,  lonie  of  whioh  vei«  de^ 
tined  as  prisons  for  the  culprits,  others  fur  dinner  ana  re- 
freshment, one  for  the  preacher,  and  another  for  the  priest 
who  performed  the  mass.  Under  tt.i'  l  un  rise  of  the  same 
scaffold  were  other  apartmeut-«  tor  the  infehur  uiiiit»terA, 
and  where  the  criminals  might  take  some  refreshment  in 
ease  of  their  ikinting  or  meeting  with  any  other  accident 
during  the  oeremony. 

On  tlie  afternoon  of  the  ^Sth  a  troop  of  the  sotdiers  of  the 
faith  proceedefi  from  Uie  tiihunal  to  the  Plazuela  de  Alcalfc. 
where  the  iiiartiuis  of  Ugena.  the  mayor  of  Madrid,  had 
caused  a  number  of  bundlet,  of  wood  to  be  prepared ;  and 
every  soldier  having  fixed  one  bundle  on  the  point  of  his 
halbert,  they  went  to  the  king's  palace.  The  captain  of  the 
troop  presented  the  king  with  a  bundle,  which  he  carried 
on  his  shield,  richly  ornamented  and  decorated  with  ribanda, 
Carlos  having  shown  it  to  his  queen,  returned  it  to  the  cajH 
tain,  sijfiiit)  itij:  t')  him  his  desire  that  it  should  he  the  first 
bundle  to  be  put  in  the  hniyrro,  or  burnint:  place.  The 
company  then  proceeded  to  the  hrasero,  which  was  built 
about  soo  paces  fnun  the  gate  of  Fucncarral,  towanln  the 
right  of  the  road  to  the  village  of  that  name.  The  brosero 
was  a  piece  of  mannijr,  of  wliieh  the  area  waa  aixty  feet 
square :  it  waa  elevated  aeven  Ibet  ftom  the  ground,  and  aofll- 
ciently  capacious  to  contain  conveniently  the  culprits,  the 
executioners,  and  the  monks  appointed  to  offer  the  comforts 
of  reli^iion  to  the  victims  in  their  last  moments. 

On  the  evening  before  the  day  appointed  fur  the  aulo. 
tlie  prisoners  were  removed  from  the  nouses  of  the  inquiai- 
tors,  wbeie  they  had  been  |dooed  both  for  want  of  room  in 
the  prisona  of  the  tribunal,  and  lo  keep  tiimn  separate  ftonn 
one  another,  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  Thi  rc,  liav* 
ing  separated  those  who  were  to  suffer  the  capiial  punish- 
ment, the  deacon  of  the  inquisitors,  itccompuiiKKl  by  sever. i. 
monks,  delivered  to  each  of  the  victims  the  followmjr  ad- 
dress:— '  Brother,  ^OUr  process  has  been  examined  by  per- 
sona of  great  learning  and  kn<iwledge,  and  your  crimes  are 
10  great,  and  of  aoeh  a  nature,  that  it  bas  been  deemed  pro- 
per to  pronounce  sentence  of  death,  in  order  to  punish  them. 
To-morrow  you  die.  Prepare  yourself  as  you  ought :  Ibr 
this  purpose  I  leave  with  you  two  monks."  coniiMi  :  ■ 
of  the  tnbunal  was  sittini^  all  ninlit  to  hear  the  recciiiiatiiju^ 
of  such  of  the  culprits  as  inight  repent  and  confess. 

On  the  following  morniii};,  nt  seven  o  clock,  the  procession 
moved  frmn  the  house  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  following 
Older; — ^The  aiddiefa  of  the  faith  led  the  march ;  the  < 


of  the  parfah.  oovered  with  a  black  veil,  and  attended  by 

IwcUe  priests  in  surplices,  came  next;  then  folUiwed  120 
victims,  of  whom  firtN  -five  were  rrlajarlin,  or  condemned  to 
the  fire,  thirt}  four  in  effigy,  and  twenty -one  in  person.  Sntiic 
of  the  eliigies  hure  in  their  hands  boxes  containing  the  bones 
of  those  whom  they  repreaented,  and  Olhera  thetr  heretical 
writin  gs .  Of  the  reluadoa  who  appeaNd  hi  peraon,  twel v  e 
had  gags  in  their  mouttia,  and  tbair  handa  tied.  AH  were 
accompanied  hy  monks.  Next  came  the  officeia  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  the  midst  of  whom  were  two  members  of  the 
conixrci^ation  of  San  Pedro  Martir,  each  bearing  a  box 
covered  with  gold  cloth,  containing  the  triids  of  the  culprits  : 
then  followed  a  considerable  number  of  familiares,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  either  grandees  or  their  sons,  all 
on  horseback.  The  general  inquisitor,  upon  a  fine  buy 
horse,  with  trappings  of  velvet,  or  violet  colour,  and  aceoBO 
panied  by  twelve  lacqueys,  dressed  in  livery  of  the  same 
stuff  and  colour,  closed  the  procession.  .\  guard  of  fifty 
men,  dressed  m  bl.ick  satin  wiih  silver  lace,  escorted  the 
inquisitor.  This  u'uard  nas  commanded  by  the  Marquis  ti? 
Malpica,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  it  upon  a  horse  mag- 
atfieeirtly  canrimied.  The  niooeaaiMt  baviiiK  leached  tfit 
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■mpliiUwktre,  the  ctimimls  were  pwaded  before  the  king  and 
tiie  al  fhmily.  A  aolemn  maxt  then  began,  and  ■  lermon 
was  delivered  by  the  preacher  of  the  king.  After  the  ser- 
mon, an  extract  ot'  the  process  ol"  each  culprit  and  his  son- 
.ence  were  read.  All  these  ceromonieii  la.stcd  till  four  p.m. 
One  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Inquisition,  called  the  tecre- 
tario  del  teereto,  then  ttwk  the  relajadoe  by  the  hand,  and 
delivwvd  them  to  the  civil  officer,  saying  that  he  dehvered 
the  pemnt  of  tboae  cruninals  into  the  hands  of  the  secular 
iudr;e.  praying  him  most  earnestly  to  deal  merrifiilly  nnd 
Uiudly  with  them.  TTie  victims  were  uocordin^ly  condui  ted 
to  the  brasero,  ridin;;  upon  asses,  and  preceded  by  an  o.-,<  ort 
jt  the  M>ldiers  of  the  faith.  Behind  them  were  the  civil 
olBeen  and  executioners.  The  secretary  of  the  Inquirilbn 
firilmrad  hehind  the  procession,  and  attended  the  ezeeu- 
lion  to  hesr  testimony  that  the  sentence  had  heen  exactly 
complied  \v;tli  When  the  victims  arrived  at  the  brasero, 
the  penitent  were  .strantjled  and  tlu-ii  Inirnt,  and  the  im- 
penitent were  ca&t  into  the  fire  alive.  S  niie  of  the  latter 
threw  theraielves  boldly  into  the  tlanies,  and  it  seems  that 
this  act  of  courage  pndueed  woia  fiiTounble  impmsion 
OD  the  nindt  of  the  spectators,  for  our  author  oodeMOun  to 
vara  the  uneonseious  against  the  danger  of  talcing  fbr  a 
proof  of  valour  what  was  nuthin^  else  thim  a  brutal  iukI 
culpable  act  of  despair.  The  execution  lusted  until  half 
after  nine  on  the  following  morning.  In  the  mean  time 
(that  is,  after  four  p.m.)  the  inquisitor  continued  the  reading 
of  the  sentences  against  the  raier  crimmohk  and  ahaolveS 
mdi  an  had  repented.  The  ceremony  ended  at  nine  p.m. 

Soeih  it  the  deeeription  given  by  Olmo.  who  vru  an  eye- 
witness, and  an  otlieer  of  llic  Incjuisition,  of  this  horrible 
6atival.  In  the  different  autos-de-fe  which  have  been  cele- 
Krated  in  Spain,  frotn  tiie  first  which  took  place  at  Seville 
in  1481,  to  the  abolition  of  the  tribunal  b\  the  cortes  in 
1813,  no  less  than  341,021  Victims  have  sutlered  various 
paniahmanta.  The  laat  wtft,  •enwding  to  Llorente.  was 
the  auto  tingular,  celebrated  In  Beeember.  1815,  at  Mexi- 
i*o.  against  a  certain  ecclesiastic  named  Morellos,  accused 
of  heresy.  He  was  absolved  from  the  charge  of  heresy,  but 
w  as  afterwanls  hung  by  order  of  the  viceroy  for  high  trea- 
son, as  being  concerned  in  a  plot  to  effect  the  cmancipatiun 
of  Mexico  from  Spain. 

(See  O\ao,  Seladom  del  Auto  QtntnU  dt  H,  eMrado 
em  MaArid,  en  1680 ;  Llorente,  Hittoria  CHtiea  deUx  In- 
ijuin'cioti.) 

AUTOGRAPH,  from  the  Greek  aiiroypa^v,  witilfn 
uith  one'g  own  hand,  an  origiiial  namiafli^t ;  the  hand- 
writing of  an^  person. 

nil  woid,  m  latadan  tonaatucdpla,  k  uaod  ia  oppoiition 
la  IB  famf^  «r  copf. 

CollaeiMm  of  autographs,  as  the  bandwritingt  of  indl- 
vilnal  pentons,  had  their  origin  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ii»  Genuany,  where  the  gentry,  and 
esnwially  persons  who  travelled,  carried  about  wiili  tliem 
wute-jtaper  books,  to  obtain  and  preserve  in  them  the  sig- 
of  perM)us  of  eminenea^  or  new  acquaintance ; 
raeh  a  hook  leceived  OMNt  gMMnUv  the  name  of 
;  thoogh  It  was  aometimao  ealM  *  Hortut,'  or 
•  Thefauria  Amtcorum.'  Persons  who  travelled,  it  is  to  ho 
•baerveil,  showe<],  by  such  means,  what  sort  of  company 
they  had  kept  (See  the  facts  mentioned  in  Izaak  Walton's 
Ufeo/Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Reliq.  Wotton.  edit.  1G51  ;  and 
Wanley  a  Account  qf  the  Hwrleum  MS.  933.  in  hie  Cata- 
l»gii»<)  Thoie  alhama  ava  fiequnitljr  found  in  the  mana- 
•■i^  libraries  of  Bntope.  Sevanl  are  preterfed  in  the 
Bkioah  Maseum,  and  some  arc  adornea  with  splendid 
illaminatioas.  The  oldest  (MS.  Sloan.  851)  bears  a  date 
i«  early  as  1578,  and  apjwars  to  huve  belonged  to  a  lady  : 
othera  will  be  found  in  the  MSS.  Sloan.  2035,  2360,  'J597. 
8418*  8418.  There  ia  one  also  in  the  same  repository, 
■waamd  k  the  Ubnir  which  hakMwad  to  George  the 
TbM,  eridently  made  fbr  Ung  Cbaitoa  the  Tirst,  with 
whose  and  his  queen's  mottoes  and  signatures  it  opens. 
'  Xi'ia.  Si  vis  omnia  subjicere,  sulijice  te  rationi,  Carolus,  R.' 
'  Kn  Dieu  est  raon  esperance,  Henriette  Mario,  R.'  The 
other  signatures  with  short  sentences,  English  and  foreign, 
aiv  Bwnerous,  all  upon  paper,  but  with  amnaate  leaves  of 
TeUnm,  hoatiiig  liMi  ilmminatiima  ef  the  arma  of  tlie  re- 
apeetifie  paitiaa,  jnnrted.  Amongst  tham  are  tiie  signature 
and  arms  of  Charlotte  dc  Trcmouille,  countess  of  Derby, 
afterwards  the  cclebrate<l  defendress  of  Latham  House. 

The  album  of  the  synml  of  Dort,  a.d.  1618.  1619.  is  still 
extant.  It  was  collected  by  John  Dibbesiua,  or  Dibbita,  the 


paator  of  the  diurch,  and  ia  at  pcaaaat  in  die  ] 
Uawion  l^imer,  Esq. 

The  earliest  royal  autograph  of  England,  now  known,  is 
the  small  figure  of  a  cross,  made  by  the  hand  of  King 
William  Rufus.  in  the  centre  of  a  charter,  by  which  thie 
manor  of  Lambeth  was  granted  to  tho  church  of  Rocheater. 
Tliis  charter  ia  preaarwd  amongst  those  which  were 
bequeathed  aome  y«tra  ago  to  toe  British  Museum  by 
Lord  Frederick  Campbell.  The  next  royal  autograph 
knoun  is  Le  Roy  R.E.,  the  signature  of  Km^-  Riehard  II., 
affixed  to  two  documents,  one  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Tower  of  Loudon,  the  other  relating  to  the  surrender 
of  Brest,  among  the  Cottou'an  uunuscriptK.  From  his 
time  the  royal  signatoraa  of  England  eootmae  in  uninter^ 
runtad  aueoeaiioa* 

We  aometiniet  read  of  the  aigning  of  Magna  Charta, 
which  really  means  tlii>  sealing  a  signature  at  that  period 
was  nut  the  authentic  attestation  of  an  instrument,  or  even 
of  a  letter. 

D' Israeli,  in  his  second  series  of  Curiositiet  q/ Literatwt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  'ju7— 214,  has  given  a  section  on  *  Autographs, 
partly  taken  from  a  small  vidume  h7  &  diadple  of  I^ivater, 
pobthhed  at  Paris  In  1818.  entitled  *  VArt  de  iuger  du 

f^iintr!,'rr  (7r,s  //Mmwf  sur  linrs  Ecriturttt  VBn  atWMi-* 
punied  by  twenty-ibur  plates  of  illustrations. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  nations  are  distinguished 
by  their  writing ;  and  that  the  vivacity  and  variableness  of 
the  Frenchman*  and  the  delicacy  and  suppleness  of  the 
Italian,  are  peroqptiUy  dialjnet  fiom  the  slowness  and 
strength  of  prti  diseorerablo  in  the  writing  of  the  Gorman, 
Dune,  ami  S^M'di-  :  and  that  when  we  are  in  grief  we  may 
luit  write  as  we  do  in  joy.  .Shenstone,  in  one  of  his  letters 
said,  '  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Jago's  handwriting,  that  I  may 
judge  of  her  temper :'  and  General  Paoli  told  Mr.  Nortb- 
oote  that  he  had  decided  on  the  character  and  dispositions 
of  a  man  ftom  hia  letters  and  the  iMUadwiiting.  But 
numerous  eanses  must  always  counteract  or  obatruet  that 

analofiy  which  many  think  the  liaiidwrKiiig  of  an  individual 
bears  to  his  character:  and  none  mure  llian  that  close  imita- 
tion which  the  hami  of  an  assiduous  sehuhir  is  likely  to 
bear  to  that  of  his  instructor.  The  form  and  fashion  of 
Roger  Ascham's  handwriting  is  clearly  perceptible  in 
the  mUogiapha  of  King  Edward  tho  Sixth  and  Quean 
Elizabeth. 

In  later  times,  <  ollections  of  autograuhs  have  been  formed 
■  far  more  extensive  jhaii  those  which  tfie  Germans  made  in 
the  sixteenth  and  sovi  ntccnth  centuries.  There  is  one. 
though  of  comparalively  small  extent,  in  the  British 
Museum,  formed  by  the  late  Sir  William  Musgrave ;  hut 
infinitely  laigar  coUectiona  have  been  made  by  Dawaon 
Tttmer,  Esq.,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  and  by  Mr.  Upcott,  late 
of  the  London  Institution.  Autographs  have  an  occasional 
utility,  not  only  beyond  the  mere  aiuu.-.oment  afforded  to 
the  collector,  but  beyond  the  intrinsic  interest  of  their  con- 
tents as  letters  or  notes:  they  are  often  serviceable  in 
verifying  the  hand-writing  of  scholars  who  have  been 
busied  m  historical  reoaarMMSb  or  in  nmkiag  coUatiooa  ol^ 
or  commenting  upon,  the  antient  dasriea. 

The  first  English  work  in  which  a  .series  i  f  r;\r-HiiniIes  of 
autogra  jlis  appeared,  was  Sir  .John  Fenn's  < irii^mal  Lettert 
from  the  Archives  o  f  the  Fa^t'in  Fajnily,  published  in  1787 
followed  by  '  Britith  Auiography,  a  collecUon  of  liic-similes 
of  the  handwriting  of  royal  and  illu.strious  personages,  with 
their  aothentio  portiaita,  by  John  Thane.'  3  vola.  4l0b  1 789— 
1791.  Another  work,  more  extensive  and  more  oorreot 
will  be  found  in  Autographs  of  Royal,  Suhli',  Lfam^'l,  and 
Remarkable  Personages,  compicwnts  tn  English  History, 
from  the  Reign  of  Richard  11.  l-i  that  of  Charles  JJ„ 
by  John  Ciough  Nichols,  fol.  Loud.  1829  ;  from  the  preiace 
to  which  aome  of  the  prteedinf  paitieiilKB  have  heen 
derived. 

AUTCXLYCUS  of  Pitane.  in  .fiolia  [aee  Aantoffomr. 

p.  531],  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  writers  on  the  Sphere  who 
remain,  has  left  a  work  Uipt  ico-ov^t >'i;t  at^aipa^,  On  the 
Sf)here  tn  Motion,  and  another  Ilf^i  iiriroXiiv  cai  Ivaiuv, 
On  Rinngg  and  Hettingt.  He  lived  about  h.c.  300.  His 
works  are  only  nrntii  mention  as  showing  the  state  of 
astronnmioal  thognramong  the  Greeks  of  hia  time,  and  are 
fully  described  by  Delamtoe  in  his  Ai&f.  Atl.  Ant.,  vol.i, 

p.  I '.»,  See.  Tlie  nly  Greek  edition  of  this  author  is  that  of 
t^onr.  Riiui  iilus^  (  Dasypodius),  Strasburg,  1572,  contaming, 
besides  Autnlvcus,  TheiKliisiiis  ;iiiil  Harlaam.  There  is  als<j 
Forcadel's  French  translation  of  Autolycus  and  Tboudosius, 
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Parix,  1572;  a  L«tin  vecsion  (anonymous).  Rome,  UfiS; 
HnotluT  of  Joa.  Auria,  witli  the  comioenUry  of  Maurolycus, 
Rome,  1687,  of  the  finVraentipnwl  work  only,  and  or  the 
MHttnd,  by  tbfe  noie  caitor.  KoHife.  .1588;  both  together, 
with  ttchotia,  hy  the  ^anie.  Rome,  1591 ;  and  the  work  on 
the  .Sphere  i«  in  the  UnieerM  Geometria:,  ^c,  Sjfnopsis  of 
Mersenne,  F^ris,  1644.  Thire  are  iv«  i&Bauidn^<)f  Au- 
tolycus  in  thn  Vatican  library. 

AtJ'tO'M  AXON,  derived  from  twoOri'i'k  word*,  iiicaiung 
$elf-m(>ve'l,  is  a  name  generally  applied  to  all  machines 
which  are  so  constcoeted  M  til  Hlittatft  any  actions  of  men  or 
Mimals.  Vithottt  pratmduig  t»  dMcriW  the  nMchiiiieil 
details,  we  tben  gf*e  tone  ■omnint  of  the  extent  to  ^hhA 
this  amusing  specie  of  ingenuity  has  been  (  arried. 

Wo  may  pass  over  the  pigeon  of  An-liytas.  the  clock  of 
L'iiarlein;i;^ne,  the  automaton  made  bv  Albcrtuf  Mai;nus 
to  open  his  ^oor  when  any  one  knocked,  the  speaking  head 
of  Roger  Bacon,  the  fly  of  Rcgiomontanus,  ilia  several 
otboEi,  not  knowing  whether  ttieir  perfbrnuiom  nay  not 
hiive  been  exanerated.  They  serve  to  show,  howvrer,  that 
th-  tr^f-a  of  applying  maphinory  to  imitatt*  life  h  of  very 
antieiit  date,  and  that  considerable  success  was  not  deemed 
impossible. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Seiencet  for  1 729,  a 
dMerlption  is  given  uf  n  set  of  actors  representing  A  panto- 
minM  in  five  acts.  But  previously  to  this.  M.  &mui  had 
dflsofiied  an  aatonaion  group  which  he  haft  eonstracted  Ibr 
the  amusement  of  Louis  XIV..  consisting  of  a  coach  and 
horses,  &c.  The  coachman  smacked  his  Whip,  and  this 
liDfsi's  iminedialely  s».-t  off,  moving  their  legs  after  the 
manner  of  real  horses.  The  carriapc  turned  «l  the  edge  of 
the  tabic  on  which  it  Was  placed,  and  wlien  opposite  to  the 
king,  it  stopped,  a  page  got  down  and  opened  the  door,  on 
which  a  lady  alighted,  presented  a  petition  with  a  curtsy, 
and  re-etitcred  the  carriage.  The  page  then  shut  the  door, 
the  carriage  proceeded,  and  the  servant,  ronning  after  it. 
jumped  up  behind  it  (Hatton.  Mathmiatieal  Recreations, 
vol.  ii.  p.  95.)  This  is  by  no  means  inconceivable,  but  is 
somewhnt  hard  to  believe. 

The  flute-player  of  Vaucansoc  is  fully  described  in  the 
Bne.  Meth.,ti.TM<At  '  Androide.'  It  n' as  exhibited  at  Paris 
la  1738,  when  it  waa  seen  bj  H.  D'Alenbert.  who  wrote 
the  dbove  vtidle.  It  tedl;^  jbttfyw' m  the  JttUe,  that  is. 

Srojeot«d  the  air  with  its  lips  a^in^Jt  the  enil>  n  '  ure,  pro- 
ucing  the  different  octaves  by  expanding  ami  cuntractinff 
their  opening ;  forcing  more  or  le^v  air,  n  the  manner  i  t 
living  performers,  and  regulating  the  tones  by  ita  fingers. 

It  commanded  three  octaves,  the  fullest  scale  of  the  in- 
struments oontaiQiiw  several  notca  of  great  diftetdty  to 
most  perfbroMtB.  ft  ittMlMi  th^  noM  m  tlte  Kjsl. 
Its  height  was  nearly  six  feet,  with  a  ftiMM^  in  Mieh 
some  of  the  machinery  wa*  contained. 

Two  automaton  flut"  ;i'aycrs  wor*  exhibited  in  lh\k 
country  some  years  ago,  as  perfifct  as  the  preceding,  except 
(if  our  memon'  ^ervf^  us)  in  the  articulation,  which  we  did 
not  perceive.  Tlicy  wore  of  the  sixe  of  life,  and  pcrform*?d 
iBB  or  twelve  duots.  That  thof  ntUy  ])layed  the  flute  vte 
aa»  proved,  by  plaeiiig  the  fingarM  any  hole  which  fiir  tiM 
nomeat  was  unstopped  by  the  antonatim. 

The  automaton  trumpeter  of  Maeltel,  the  inventot-  of  the 
metronome,  exhibited  at  Vienna,  is  thus  described  in  the 
J  ntrtuil  dfs  for  lUiiy.     (We  cite  from  a  very  useful 

work,  the  Dictionary  nf  Musiefoas,  London  'Sainsbury  and 
Coi,,  t8ST.)  '  From  a  tent  M.  Maelxel  .ea  out  a  martial 
flgtire,  in  the  oailianB  of  a  trumpeter  of  the  Aaatfian 
dragoon  reginent  Albert,  his  trumpet  being  at  h1#  nodtii. 
Aft.-r  having  pressed  the  fi;.nire  imi  tic  li  ft  shoulder,  it 
j)layed  not  only  the  Austrian  cavalry  march,  and  all  the 
signals  of  that  army,  but  also  a  march  and  an  allegro  by 
Weigi,  which  was  aooompanic<l  by  the  whole  orchestra, 
After  this,  the  dress  of  the  figure  was  <:ompletely  changed 
into  that  of  a  French  trumpeter  uf  the  guard ;  it  then 
began  to  play  the  French  cavalry  maiefa.  all  tli6  signals, 
ana  lastly,  a  march  of  Dusock's.  and  an  aU^no  of  Pl^vcl, 
arcompanieil  a?ain  by  the  full  orchestra,  lite  iound  of 
this  trumpet  |juri\  and  iiioro  agreeable  than  that  "lii  h 
the  uUit4!%t  musKtaii  could  produce  frutu  that  itt»truin<3iii, 
lier.uue  the  breath  of  the  man  gives  the  inside  of  the 
trumpet  9  moiitture  which  \s  |ir«>judieial  to  tlie  purity  of  tiic 
lono.  Maelzel  publicly  Muund  up  hit  iBatfttiBeat  only 
Iwioe,  and  thi*  was  on  the  left  hip.' 

lo  1741.  M.  YaaeaaMA  vead  a  iaaeolot-player  whu 
•MfatataiaMiiawlriiaBilMiil  tbtlbflealM  hwl «ol| 


tliree  holes,  and  some  notes  w?re  maae  by  half  ,-t.>p|.i.ig 
these.  The  force  of  wind  required  to  produce  the  lowest 
note  was  one  ounce  i  ibe  highest.  S%'-six  poundAt  French). 
Its  Tonstnietiea  waa  siltogether  dittetent  ftoin  (hat  of  tfap 
flute-player. 

The  same  year,  M.  Vaucanson  produced  ^  duck,  wWch 
has  been  oon!>iderod  as  the  most  iiifjciiious  nf  lu-  p^  rflinn- 
ances.  It  dabbled  in  the  water,  swum,  drank,  :iiiil  ijuacked 
like  a  real  duck  ;  and  the  peculiar  motiuns  uf  the  animal 
were  very  successfully  imitated.  It  raised  and  niov<,><l  it» 
wings,  and  dressed  its  feathers  with  its  bill.  It  extended 
Its  aoek,  took  barley  btm.  the  band  and  shallowed  it ; 
Airing  wbkh  tiie  nataral  notion  of  the  nraseles  of  the  neck 
was  perfectly  p<  rccptililc.  It  digested  the  food  it  had 
swallowed  by  means  of  mal<  rials  provided  for  its  solution  ir- 
the  stoni:icli.  The  inventor  made  no  secret  of  the  ma- 
chinery, which  excited  great  admiration  at  llie  time. 

Several  other  automata  are  described  in  Button's  3foth^ 
ptatioei  JXetionarift  article  *  Aatonaton ; '  in  particular* 
one  of  M.  f)nt  which  drew  several  likenesses  of  public 
characters.  A  machine  which  wrote  ami  dru ,v,  and  another 
which  perfbrmed  on  the  pianoforte,  were  also  exhibited  som? 
years  acjo  in  I/indon. 

The  celebrated  chess  player  is  now  usually  considered  as 
a  solved  mystery.  It  is  supposed  (and  has  not  been  denied) 
that  a  boy  was  concealed  inside  the  figure.  The  great 
difficulty  existed  only  wo  long  as  it  was  imagined  that  iha 
player  was  outside  the  figure  ;  nevertheless  the  machinery 
by  which  the  hands  were  regulated  must  have  htxn  in- 
geniou.s. 

In  looking  at  the  preceding  instances,  our  readers  wtll 
regret  that  so  much  power  of  invention  h  ix  been  wasted 
upon  trifles.  What  h  Vnncaiison  comparcil  with  Ark- 
wright  in  the  estimation  of  paaleiitv  ? 

AUTONCKMEA  (Risso).  in  xwdogy.  a  g«hu*  of  lone- 
tailed  dccaprtd  cmstacctms,  fbundea  on  Aitnnomea  OHtU 
whicii  is  a  little  more  thnn  an  inch  in  length,  and  bcart 
great  resemblance  in  form  to  Sika  and  Alpfieus.  Aulo- 
nomra  lives  solitarily  in  sea-wcod,  &c.,  and  the  (emnle  nro- 
duce&  reil  ci:<:s.  which  she  carries  with  her  about  ihe  miadle 
of  summer  It  is  found  in  ihe  Adriatic  Sen,  and  sometime*, 
but  jrately.  in  the  neighbourhood  df  Nice.   [See  NtitX.J 

AUTuN,  a  city  in  France,  in  the  department  df  tfcc 
Saflne  ^t  Loire,  on  the  river  Arronx.  one      ilic  trtbiifSri^ 
of  the  Loire.   It  is  179  mWes  S.E.  <;i  I'r.ri-.  niid  c  j  N.N.W 
of  Mficon.  capital  of  the  departinoni. 

Autun  is  one  of  the  most  antient  cities  in  France,  h<u  in^> 
existed  bMbtfa  Ibe  Roman  eonque-!t  under  Juliils  CK<<ar. 
It  was  kaowii  under  the  name  of  Bibracte,  and  faelonied  xh 
the  ilMtai.  a  poweHtil  people  in  Gairi.  e«M*r  (tbBeU.OM. 
lib.  i.  c.  23)  speaks  of  it  as  •  by  far  the  preatfrst  Snd  weal- 
fWest  town' beloriffihp  to  that  people:  and  .i^jatn  flih.  vii. 
c.  5j)  as  posse->sin'^  the  ^;reatcst  influence  anji  i:^-  ''lem. 
It  was  made  a  Roniaii  uuluuy  uiukr  Augustus,  whose  n  uoe 
it  took,  combining  it  with  the  Celtic  termination  dun  (a 
htil),  and  thus  ftmning  the  name  Augosto^unutn.  of 
whieh  the  modem  tuCAo  Anttliri  is  a  corruption.  It  ap 
peon  to  havi  hem  alio  ttw  naaiM  Jttiia,  Pdlia,  Mid  PK^ 
rentia. 

In  the  third  century  it  snffercd  much  from  the  r.i-v  n^'t^s  of 
war.  Telricu*.  one  ,  f  ilros«  aspirants  to  sov'ei-eign  powo- 
(commonly  but  erraicniKlv  teruicd  'The  Thirty  Tyrants' 
Who  rose  during  the  porirKl  of  weakness  cor(«equent  oh  ttk* 
defeat  and  captirit^  of  the  Emperoir  Valeriarios,  arid  thi. 
laxorioua  carelessness  «f  his  saQ  Qailianai.  havii^asBlaiM^ 
the  inpifria)  purple,  anft  extended  Ms  (femtnion  oter  Otol 

and  over  parts  of  Spain  and  Urita-  i  In  su-god  .A tiftm.  Sn«i 
took  it  in  spite  ot'tiie  \  i<roro!is  resits. ijic^  ol  the  inhalj't  nit«. 
From  the  effceis ',f  this  s<  r  ■  1  low,  the  town  wns  r.  i^c;! 
by  Ihe  patronage  of  the  emperor  C'onstantius  Chlorns  nn  ! 
his  son  Constantino  the  (treat,  from  whom  it  lecei^d  niu<  h 
kindness.  In  g#at^ude  to  these  prinees*  whoM  familv 
nana  waa  Flaviaa;  the  town  took  too  narne  of  Flavla.  1i 
may  be  menlinncd  that  some  antiquaries  hove  endeavoured 
to  rihow  that  Bibracte  was  identical,  not  with  Ansmst<vltt 
nutii,  but  with  a  muuntnui  seseral  miles  from  ;t,  c,iii<M 
Beuvrai;  Uut  D  Anville  and  others,  whose  authority  ue 
havo  fulluweil,  are  deeidrdly  of  opmiun  that  Augnstodunum 
and  Bibracte  were  identical,  and  D'Anvilie  potntooutthe 
cause  of  the  opposite  error  in  tlie  atippooed  daritatian  of 
lie  iMiae  Beuyrai  from  Bibnete. 

(JpoQ  iho  4owa|U  «r  iIm  Reatan  power,  the  town  was 
rsdncadto  aobat  IvAlti]^  ItefAf  IfaaBlaiM,  aaft  aftM 
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wards  came  successively  into  the  bands  of  the  Burgundians 
>nd  the  Franks.  In  the  time  of  Charles  Mattel  (about 
AJ>.  730).  whea  the  Saraeens  iaVBdsd  Fnooa,  they  took 
SDd  Imrnt  Autna,  vfakh  his  ntmt  reeovered  Hi  mrmer 
tininence*. 

The  anticnt  town  stoo<l  on  the  left  or  south-cast  bank 
of  tlto  rivf  r  Ariiuix,  :i:iJ  ,it  the  foot  of  three  hiils  which 
now  bear  the  namts  ol  Munt-Dru  or  Drud  (supjmed  to 
have  been  derived  from  its  l)eing  a  place  where  druidical 
aaaembliea  were  held),  ^ont-Jeu  or  Jou  (from  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  upon  it),  ana  Mcmt'Ceni*.  From  the  last-oamed 
of  these  emioenoee,  whjc)i  bfU*  tfke  the  Mont  Cents  of  the 
Alps,  a  lake  on  its  miipmit,  the  town  is  well  supplied  with 
water  in  evcr>'  part 

The  remains  of  antiquity  ufe  oumeruus.  The  circuit  of 
the  antient  walls  may  atiU  tre  ti«oed.  "They  are  of  consi- 
derable extent  (between  three  and  a  quarter  and  three  and 
•  half  Eng^h  miifBS,'  or  possibly  more),  built  with  great 
sdidi^,  of  stones  so  well  fitted  and~so  oioely  joined  as  to 
give  to  the  .wliole  the  appearance  of  solid  rock.  These 
wails  were  flanked  with  a  great  number  df  tiiwers.  at  un- 
equal distances  from  each  other,  and  are  supi>osed  by  some 
to  be  of  earlier  dale  than  the  Roman  Conquest.  The  space 
iochwed  bj  the  wails  iiras  in  form  approaching  to  oval«  with 
Ha  loagfit  dianMlMr  in  the  direotion  from  N.  loS^  and 
•bout  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  lengtli.  The  shorter 
dameter  was  about  two- thirds  of  the  longer  one.  The 
number  of  pates  is  a  disputed  point.  Some  conti'nd  for 
only  f  )ur,  the  Porta  Senoritra  (gate  of  Sens),  otherwise  the 
P  trta  Januaii  n  (gate  of  Janus),  to  the  N.W. ;  the  Porta 
lAnsonetma  (gate  of  Langres),  on  the  N.B. ;  the  Pnrta 
Ca^ioaentit  (gate  jf>f  Chitons),  otherwise  Porta  Homana 
(Roman  sate),  on  the  S.  or  S.E. ;  and  thaForta  Dnddum 
(gate  of  tne  Druids),  on  the  S.W.  Than  were,  it  is  likely, 
some  smaller  gates  or  postenu.  Of  these  gates,  the  first 
two  remain,  via.,  the  Pnrtti  Sennwa,  now  called  Porte 
tArroux,  from  the  river  Arroux,  close  tn  which  it  stands  ; 
and  the  Porta  LirtgonftHU,  now  Porie  Saint  Andri,  close  to, 
•nd  indeed  partlyincorporated  witb«  flw  ebllich  of  St.  Andri, 
«St.Andnw.  11ieiVirte2>'i|jToiMr,flrfiteorUwAimiJb 
diroash  which  the  traveller  from  f*ki1s  enters  Atitnn.  is 
a  kind  of  triumphal  an  h  hijih  of  stone,  without  any  mortar 
or  cement,  about  b'.i  feet  hi^h  and  r>-i  feet  broad,  huvini; 
t»o  greater  archways  for  carriiit;es,  and  two  smaller  ones 
for  foot  pasaeagers.  Above  these  is  an  entablature,  and 
then  a  kind  of  open  gallery  with  »>evun  arches  yet  remain- 
ing of  |ea  whien  lialmerly  existed.  The  pilaaten  whidi 
MHuBito  fliMe  arches  are  Anted,  and  are  of  t)v  CorfnAfan 
jHMi'.  This  gallery  was  never  finished  on  the  inner  or 
town  side  of  the  gale.  Thf  inMiitectural  ornaments  are 
elegantly  sculptured.  The  P'-rte  St.  Andri.or  g.ito  «i'  St. 
Andrew,  is  almost  as  well  presencd,  and  nearly  .similar  to 
the  other,  except  that  the  pilasters  are  of  a  different  order. 
It  had  two  prqjeetions  or  wwgs  on  the  eater  aide,  or  side  of 
fhe  eooBtr^,  one  of  whidt  now  Ihrms  a  chapel  of  the  chuicE 

of  St.  Andrew:  the  ot'.icr  V  as  been  dcstrtycfl.  Two  main 
streets  ran  tlirou(,'li  thf  town,  one  from  the  pate  of  Janus  to 
the  Roman  Bate,  and  the  other  from  the  pate  of  l^npn-s  to 
that  of  the  Druids.  On  the  first  of  these  ways,  just  within  the 
gate  of  Janu^,  wiis  a  fine  pavement,  formed  with  irregularly- 
ibapad  batwell-fltted  blocks  of  granite*  Itid  on  a  bed  of 
■BiiUar  stones  {eaUhutage).  Tt  was  destn^ed  in  1 7^6.  be- 

bause  it  stopped  the  pas>-.Ti;<-  of  tin- hur^c-.  wliidi  went  that 
way.  Some  traces  of  a  .similar  pavcmoiit  liavc  lu  iu  uh- 
scr\ed  in  otiier  parts  of  the  town.  These  way.s,  which 
led  to  the  main  an-hes  uf  the  gates,  hod  footways  leading 
fa  the  smaller  side  arches.  .\t  the  intersection  of  the  two 
iSie0l»^|ras  the  Martiale  Forum,  whieh  retains  some 
of  te«ntieBit"de>ination  in  the  nam'if  jMbrrAou.  In 
the  neighbourhood  oT  mh  ('..here  the  .Vhl  cy  of  .S'.'.  Jean  Ic 
Qrand,  or  St.  John  the  Grout,  svas  ailcrivards  built),  the 
|emide  of  Cyhcle  is  supposed  to  have  sto  d.  and  souic  have 
bought  that  the  kower,  which  was  corauion  to  the  abbey 
and  to  the  parisli  cnurch  ot' St.  John,  was  part  of  the  temple. 
It  is  beUeved  thai  in  the  fimndation  of  ttiis  abb«r  there  is 
hidden  a  ftooe,  a  remnant  of  the  square  pillars  or  the  Ke- 
nian  schools.  On  these  pillars  was  engraved  an  itinerary 
of  the  Roman  roads  leading  into  Italy,  an  accompaniment 
to  the  chart  of  the  vori^  vhji^  adoriMd  the  walls  of  those 
ij^iooU. 

M  1>  MaliB  BniB^  Antiti  4i»  KavOfu,  t»I.  tU,  Iks  Jmmetiuit  of  liw 


I  A  short  distance  south-east  of  the  town  is  a  singular  mo> 
nument.  railed  Pierre  de  Couhard,  or  Comr.  It  is  a  pyra* 
mid  surmounted  by  a  spherical  masa»  and  is  about  4t  or 
43  feet  broad  at  the  base  «n  meh  aidek  and  abonC  So  Isef 

high,  including  the  base  on  wUeh  It  stands.  It  has  the 
four  comers  nearly  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  and 

consist.H  of  a  ^olid  mass  of  unhewn  stones,  joined  by  a 
very  hard  whitish  cement.  Its  origin  and  umj  are  involved 
in  doubt.  Some  suppose  it  is  a  monument  of  some  illus> 
trious  .^duan.  It  is  in  the  m^dst  of  what  is  ealled  la 
Ckamp  det  Umu  (the  field  of  urns),  |kom  the  ^nenl  oms 
which  have  been  discovered  at  different  times. 

There  arc  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  traces  of  the  seats 
and  ariT.a  of  an  ainjihitheatre,  rovered  with  turf,  haviiiir 
around  and  under  the  seats  small  dens,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  not  clearly  known.  They  do  not  seem  to  iiave  been  for  the 
wild  beasts  employed  in  the  sports  of  the  Amphitheatre. 
Not  far  from  the  "Theatre  and  Amphitheatre,  Mt  without 
the  circuit  of  the  antient  walls,  is  the  site  of  the  naumackiot^ 
a  large  basin  or  hollow  used  for  exhibiting  the  representa- 
tion of  a  naval  engagement,  with  the  remains  of  an  aque- 
duct for  conveying  the  water  to  it.  There  are.  also,  the 
ruin?  of  some  temples.  One  of  these,  that  of  Janus,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Anoux.  appears  to  have  been  very  mag> 
nifleent.  A  marble  pavement  was  discovered  within  Um 
1750.  and  many  gold  and  silver  medals  have  been  dug  up 
in  the  neighbournood.  Some  remains  of  a  rotunda,  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  temple  of  Pluto,  were  obser\ed  within  the 
last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  but  have  now  disappeared. 
They  were  also  beyond  the  Arroux.  Between  the^  two 
antient  monuments  the  river  Tareaai  (in  Latin  Tararnty 
flows.  A  Roman  brMga  orer  this  Utile  stream  still  exists. 
It  first  erosses  the  stream  at  right  angles,  having  ten  semi, 
circular  arches  of  seventeen  feet  diameter,  and  piers  of 
about  eipht  feet  and  a  b  ilf ;  and  then  turns  to  the  right 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  i  i  ii  of  the  stream,  having  eight 
smaller  seini-cin  ular  archi  s  ot' U-lwi  iti  eleven  and  twelve 
feet  diameter,  with  piers  •  rather  more  than  five  feet,  to 
allow  a  passage  to  the  wat  :^  when  ihcy  o\erUow  the  banks. 
This  liver  mna  through  the  antient  Campus  Martius  of  the 
.fiduans,  where  they  held  thoir  assemblies.  The  name  of 
Chaumar  or  Chamar  is  still  given  to  the  spot. 

Of  several  antient  edifices  described  by  llie  rhetorician 
Euuienius  (who  lived  in  the  third  centurv  at  Autun).  there 
arc  no  traces  now  left:  such  as  the  temple  of  Hercules,  the 
palace  of  the  Emperors,  and  the  Menian  bchools  {Scholtg 
AfinsNmr  orifeniiiqM).  a  e^lwatodcoUMDa  of  antient  Glaul.^ 
A  round  haildinR,  not  mr  ftwn  ftib  ■ovposed  site  of  these 

scluwls.  is  reparaed  as  the  remains  or  antient  baths.  A 
squart!  t<iwcr,  called  Tour  dc  Minenc  (Miner\ a's  Tower), 
near  the  pate  of  tlie  J)niids  (re>embhnp  in  sonie  rcsjwcts 
that  already  noticed  as  huvinp  bt;lonped  to  the  Temple 
of  Cybcle),  m  tliought  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of 
Mio^'fu  RQpns.  supDosed  to  be  those  of  a  tempU  of  Apollo, 
stand  near 'file  stwit.lniere'was  the  Ptnif'det  amrbres.  Crate 
of  fltelMTarbles  (otic  of  the  gates  of  modern  .Autun,  pulled 
down  in  1  7  77).  There  were  several  temples  witlnn  the 
antient  capitol  or  citadel.  The  sites  or  r\iiiis  mentioned  in 
this  last  paragraph  are  within  the  circuit  of  the  modern 
city ;  hut  the  more  important  remains,  prsvdnisly  noticed, 
are  without  it. 

Many  remains  of  antiquity,  paintings,  statues,  medals, 

&c.,  have  hccn  dug  up;  but  the  ,'\utoiu  i>  are  aencrnlly  re- 
proached with  carelessness  in  collecting  and  preserving 
the  in. 

The  modem  town,  as  appears  from  the  acrotniianying 
plan,  is  fkr'smallcr  than  the  antient  one,  and  occupies  the 
southern  part  only  of  its  site.  It  is  on  the  slope  of  ii  hill, 
and  from  the  river  a  good  prospect  of  U  can  be  obtained,  as 
the  houses  rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is 
dividetl  into  three  parts,  the  most  elevated  of  wbicb  is 
termed  Le  ("hu'r/ui.  tiie  (>astle,  tuid  is pimsiden^  to'ci|n^ 
the  site  of  the  antient  capitoL 

The  eathsdinlt  dedicated  to  St.  iMzart,  or  fjutaraa,  ^pae 
ooiisiderabry  iinproved  in  the  course  of  the  last  century, 
^'e  ehtrfr  and' chancel  are  much'fMmired,  anid  the  spire 
was  accounted  ll\0  Unest  in  Burgundjf.  T^e  side  aitrance 
is  of  modern  construction,  hut  in  it  are  prcsei-ved  four 
lumns,  each  differently  but  sinpuiariy  carved.  One  a-prc- 
s<;nls  fir  cones,  those  in  one  part  of  the  sliali  liavinp  their 

■  'Slut  AugMlodmnm  «m  •  pUoa  of  itudy  br  Uw  vouUt  lur  Um  tikilit 
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points  direcUil  upwards,  those  in  the  other  part  downwarda. 
A  second  column  is  adorned  with  ribands  und  studs,  and  a 
thiid  bj  brsDcbM  of  Um  vine,  twining  nwnd  it  in  spiral 
Ibnn,  wHh  dependent  eliulen  of  grapes.  These  eolumm 
support  two  arches  adorned  with  medallions,  in  which  the 
si^ns  of  the  zodiac  are  represented  alternately  with  the 
labours  of  the  year.  Nearly  all  the  pilasters  in  the  church 
have  capitals  rudely  but  singularly  adorned.  The  library  of 
the  chapter  contains  some  curious  and  interesting  MSS. 

This  church  of  St.  Laxare  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
originally  the  cathedral,  hat  the  hiabop  md  his  dergy  re- 
moved to  it  upon  the  destruction  of  the  cathe<lral  of  St.  Na- 
ziure,  or  Na/arius,  until  that  should  Iw rebuilt.  That  edifice 
w;u»,  bo'vcvt  r,  novcr  restored,  owin;;  to  the  magnificence 
und  extent  of  the  plan  on  which  the  restoration  was  com- 
menced. The  choir  alone  was  finished,  and  in  this  the 
bishop  entered  upon  the  possession  of  his  see ;  so  that  it 
wea  oonsidend  to  be  properly  the  cathedral.  Both  these 
are  in  the  quarter  called  Le  ChSieau.  In  front  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Laxare  is  a  place  or  square  adomcfl  with  a 
handsome  fountain.  The  scrond  quarter,  culled  Iai  J'illr, 
(the  city,)  contains  the  principal  open  space  (place),  that  of 
St.  Laxare,  called  by  corruption  Le  Champ  de  St.  Ladre. 
It  is  surrounded  by  good  houses,  and  being  planted  with 
trees  fbmiahes  the  eitixens  with  a  promenade  close  at  hand. 
The  third  quarter,  the  Marchau,  already  noticed  as  the 
MarH^  Arwn  of  the  anttent  city,  has  low  ill-built  houses 
•ad  vanow  streets. 

There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Arroux ;  one,  the  Pont 
iTifrroux  (Bridge  of  the  Arroux,  just  by  the  gate  of  Ar- 
roux described  above),  is  built  partly  on  the  foundations  of 
an  antient  one,  which  was  a  little  more  to  the  northward. 
Tlie  other  bridge,  that  of  8L  Andodie.  is  lower  down  the 
stream.  Belbre  tiw  lUvolutioii,  Anton  pceseseed  twelve 

reli>;i'jus  houses,  and.  with  tta  suburbs,  was  clivirled  into 

aht  parishes.  Tha  MUagiato  dmich  of  Noire  Dame, 
WliW ImiimImU  «r  •llaMtimdmd  «ollcgiat*b  b;th« 


chancellor  Rollin  and  his  wife,  in  1444,  possesses  a  painting 
on  wood  by  Peter  of  Bruges,  which  is  much  admired  by  con- 
noisaeuia.  TIm  Mtty»MSt,MartiHmA  St.  Jean  leGnmd, 
or  John  the  Great,  were  of  considerable  raagnifloenee ;  and 
that  of  St.  Andoche  was  rcmrirknble  for  the  remains  of  a 
temple  of  Diana,  which  served  as  the  kitchen  of  the  esta- 
blishment. Two  hospitaU  and  two  institutions  for  the  in- 
struction of  ecclesiastics  (seminairet)  are  still  among  the 
establishiMKta  of  Atttun,  which  appears  to  have  ow«l  its 
importaufle  vaij  modi  to  ita  cpisoonl  digmty.  and  to  tb» 
various  religious  fonndntions  wmeh  it  eontuned. 

The  bishops  of  Autun  held  high  rank  in  the  church. 
They  were  prcsuU  iUs  of  the  order  of  the  clergy  in  the  states 
of  Burgundy,  and  admiuistratars  in  spiritual  and  temporal 
matters  of  the  archbishopric  of  Ly  ni  w  hen  that  ^ee  was 
vacant  They  had  jurisdiction  over  part  of  the  city  of  Au- 
tun. At  present  the  diocese  oomprenenda  the  department 
of  8B6ne  et  Loire,  and  the  bishop  is  a  suflkagan  of  tne  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyon  and  Vienne.  Talleyrand  vaa  bishop  of  thia 
see  wnen  the  Revolution  broke  out 

The  trarle  ut  the  town  consists  in  horses,  cattle,  woimI,  and 
hemp.  Serge,  cotton-velvet,  cloth  for  recimcntals,  hosiery, 
and  leather,  are  amon^  ils  manufactures.  To  the  east  of 
the  town  are  several  miUs.  A  fabric  called  tapumie  dt 
mardtmt,  fitted  for  eovertets  of  bade,  horw-doths,  and  other 
puipoiea.  is  made  in  this  town.  Of  this  manufheturo  Autun 
was,  end  peihaps  still  is,  the  only  seat.  The  population  of 
the  commune  of  .A.utun  on  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  wa» 
about  10,000,  of  whom  l>etwecn  8000  and  <J000  were  in  the 
town. 

There  are  here  three  libraries;  aeoUeetion  of  pictures, 
statues,  and  medals ;  an  agrieoltnral  aodetj;  baths,  and  a 
theatre;  a  tribunal  de  eowKfics,  «r  eomnjUaa  far  deciding 
mercantile  disputes,  and  a  tribvnal  dg  prmMn  inlwwt,  or 

subordinate  court  of  justice,  with  poweM  illlMor  tO  tlMM 
of  the  couri  royaie*,  or  assize  courts. 

AmoDf  the  mtivw  of  Atttaa  may  be  flwiitfoMd  tiM  yn 
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:  iMmiD,  OM  of  tlie  oonfldentitl  nthnirtera  of  Henry 

IV  .  though  s<ime  place  hts  birth  at  Auxerre.  H«  is  buried 
rn  tne  cathedral.  Brunfihaut,  queen  of  Auttruis,  who 
founded  the  abbey  of  ^f^.!^t^n.  ilready  noticefl.  wb^  V  urit  1 
m  the  subterranean  chapel  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
bat  her  tomb  was  removed  to  the  chiirrh  nf  thu  abbajllf 
SI.  ifirttii,  and  pliAed  near  the  ancnaty  or  veatry. 

Awten  if  the  eapHal  of  an  ammdiMwiiMnt  eontanriBf  847 
squire  mile*,  or  -J  1-1. 080  acres,  and  having  a  population 
'■between  Bj.OOO  and  86,000.  The  district  round  the  city 
iMvjnd.i  in  a  prry  pranite  that  is  imirli  use'l  Ujv  build iii^>- 
u  ureil  as  for  pa\  in?.  A  handsome  variety  of  green  por- 
fbmis  also  found,  and  there  are  iron  and  lead  mine 8  : 
poiw'a  day  ia  abo  obtained.  The  country  of  Autuneia 
nt  ikr  mom  extennve  than  the  amndiHenent,  and  eoni> 
|irebentl<'d  a  tract  fertile  in  wheat  and  rye. 

(Make  Brun,  Annnlex  (if  <  fmjai^s  ;  Millin,  Voyage  diinn 
■■<  Dn^urlrmtms  du  Midi  de  la  Fratiee ;  Dtclinnnaire 
tnir-Tv-'/  dr  la  France;  Reichard's  Itinerary ;  D  Anvitle, 
A'c'irc  (if  tAncienne  GauJe.) 

AUVERGNE  (Geolo»(y  of).  A  considerable  portion  of 
Central  France  is  Ibrmed  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  other 
of  the  inferior  stratified  rocks,  nssoeiated  with  granite. 
Whether  my  part  of  the  ignite  has  or  has  not  been  pro- 
truded through  the  gneiss  and  mica-state, sino*  their  eonso* 
Matton,  is  not  iq>Mrenti  but  aa  it  ee«nia  oeoMioiinUv  to 
pm  into  gnetia.  whieh  hi  it«  tnni  nraduatea  into  nnoa  slate, 
Te  miv  infer  that  a  part  at  lenst  of  the  mass  of  jjranite  was 
cimiernporaneous  witli  tlie  inferior  stratified  rocks  of  the 
•liitrict.  Be  thi>  :v>  it  may.  the  l>cd.*i  of  gneiss,  mica-slate, 
ind  others  of  the  same  class,  are  sometinies  highly  inclined 
ind  rontorted.  as  may  be  observod  tW9t  Menat,  showing 
iliat  ifaey  hftvo  boea  acted  on  by  somn  powerfiil  fiicw;  but 
« Iheie  nedi  nnv  haw  been  expoaed  to  the  aetion  of  many 
^)»erful  forces,  during  the  series  of  ages  which  have  elapsed 
»ince  their  production,  we  cannot,  without  better  evidence 
thaa  we  possess,  rca/lily  fix  on  tlie  u'^  1  ?ical  epoch  when 
the  gneiss  and  iDica-»>lat«s  were  first  thrown  out  of  their 
on»inal  positions.  As  a  wbolOi  these  racks  constitute  a 
knid  ef  dentfad  ]^aio.  haviog  «  niMUi  height,  according  to 
Raaond.  oTahottt  3890  Kngltth  bet*  and  rising,  at  Pierre- 
Mir-HaiitOk  to  an  cleratioD  of  5410  ftet  ahovo  the  letel  of 
the  set. 

Above  these  rocks,  which  are  sotnetimes  termed  primitive, 
primary,  becauso  they  are  the  most  ontient  with  which 
c  are  acquainted,  we  tod  Others  that  must  have  been 
^inaed  at  p«riods  separated  from  e»eh  other  by  considerable 
inten  als  of  time,  since  many  rocks,  necessary  to  eormplete 
!'  vnes  of  European  deposits,  arc  wanting;  lietween  tnem. 
F  aally,  numerous  volcanos,  now  extinct,  poure<l  forth  nn 
^  undanre  of  igneous  prorluct-H.  which,  though  comna- 
ratiTeh  recent,  have  oovetfNl  the  ramaina  of  animals  that 
line  disappeared  flmn  the  anrfhee  of  our  iJanet  The 
Twka  which  !n  the  onler  of  relative  antiquity  surreetl  the 
inferior  stratified  and  granitic  nx"ks  above  noticed,  are 
referred,  from  the  vciretablo  remains  detected  in  them,  t  i 
the  same  age  as  the  coal  measures  of  Great  Britain.  Their 
^neial  mmeralogical  characters  are  also  similar,  beds  of 
«Bil)MiagaHOocialed  with  shales,  nndatonea,  and  oonnrlo- 
iwiites;  the  trfaoie  appears  to  be  the  molt  of  drifted 
'fetable  matter,  and  t  !>  tritus  from  pre-existing  nvks 
ircumulated  in  tin*vju.il  (jsumtities  and  at  vmequal  intcrv  aU 
«f  ttine  in  particular  situations.  The  extent  t4)  whi;  li  tln  s- 
^rboniCerous  rocks  once  covered  the  (iranitic  area  of  Central 
Pnaee  cannot  be  conjectured,  owin^  tn  the  xariou'i  geol»- 
fical  changes  to  which  the  aurfooe  <^  the  country  has  bem 
nposed:  but  we  may  infer,  team  the  peneral  eharaetors 
of  tin;  ?cattored  jvirtions  now  observed,  llvit  the  cnnl  niea- 
wircs  were  once  more  extensively  distributed  over  Central 
Frincp  than  wc  now  find  them.  The  manner  in  which 
these  carboniferous  rocks  occur  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
tbat  they  had  been  deposited  upon  an  nneven  lurfoce  of 
PW-eiistiiig  rocks,  and  that  the  time  neoeieary  for  the 
ttmanlatkm  of  the  vegetable  matter  must  have  been 
considemblc ;  since  the  ci  al-biHis,  thoutrh  they  vary  con- 
siderably in  this  respect,  sometimes  attiiiii  twenty  or  thirty 
<2nU  in  thickne<«B.  As  the  fossil  plants  disco^'ered  in  these 
^cfostta  do  not  afford  any  evidence  of  distant  or  violent 
fmport.  we  nay  oomider  tiiat  dry  land  evicted  in  the  area 
■mr  occupied  by  Central  FlraiMeat^  epoch  of  the  eaihe- 
liferptts  group. 

A  lont;  mterval  of  time  appear?  to  hri'.r  iiaps.jl,  iu'hjiiiL'^ 
ieast  from  the  recks  now  found  in  Auvergne,  before  any  1 


other  depoaits  mn  ftanned  m  tiib  part  of  tihe  Ei 

area.   ]>uring  the  vnrious  changes  to  which  it  has 
exp<wed,  rocks  may  indcwl  have  been  produced  and  have 
hvt-n  sulisequently  removed  ;    luiL        ]■(>  trarrs  of  such 

Jroducts  are  now  visible,  the  evidence  is  m  lavour  of  con- 
itions  imnrttrd  to  the  formation  of  rocks  in  this  district 
during  a  eonaidemUe  ||eokigical  period,  e«lending  flom 
the  epoeh  of  the  cartiemfcwwM  group  to  diat  of  the  creta- 
ceous group  inclusive.  If  Central  France  has  been  t  li  \  at-  r! 
above  the  general  level  of  the  ocean  from  the  time  of  the  l  uai 
inca.surcs  to  'he  present  ria\ ,  as  we  might  infer  from  the 
total  absence  of  rocks  with  marine  remains,  conditions  would 
necessarily  be  unfavourable  to  the  prodnotion  of  any  abun- 
dant eqmvalonta  of  thooa  thick  and  ntuneraua  deposits  of 
transported  natter  which  ooonr  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  whicli  are  inferred,  ftxim  their  organic  contents,  to  have 
been  formed  in  a  sea.  We  should,  however,  expect  to 
discover  traces  of  deposits  effected  in  lakes,  by  the  sides  d 
rivers,  and  in  other  situations  where  tranqwrted  detrittts 
and  calcareous  matter  pedpitated  flmn  water  eontd  find 
places  of  rest.  Conditions  appear,  hoPBVer,  to  have  been 
unfkvourable  for  any  accumulation  of  such  deposits  in 
sufficient  abundanc*  to  leave  traces  of  their  <  vi-tinn  e,  until 
the  supracretaceous  epoch,  when  large  lake.s  were  filled 
with  detritus  and  calcareous  matter. 

The  Bupracretaceous  lacustrine  depoeits  of  Anvei|gne 
may,  according  to  M.  Crotset  (Buttetin  de  la  Soe,  OM.  d» 
Pranre,  1 8.1 .1).  be  divided  intothreepbrtions:— 1.  An  inferior 
accumulation  of  sandstones  and  red  and  variegated  marls ; 
tiie  former  being  the  lowest.  In  these  are  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  quadruped,  of  a  few  small  reptiles,  and  the 
impressions  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  f,  A  eentral  aocU" 
inulation  of  maris,  limealones,  and  gyp«un*  in  whidi  an 
found  Ibe  ezvvna  of  the  pahndierinm,  anoptotheriwn,  an< 
thracotlierium,  a  small  pachydermatnii=;  rrmturr,  the  croco- 
dile, tortoise,  some  Hmall  reptiles,  and  oi  birds  aaalogous  to 
the  ficnus  Anas.  To  wliich  may  be  added  the  eggs  of  birds, 
sometimes  well  preserved.  3.  A  snperior  deposit  of  lime- 
stone and  marl,  containing  an  abundance  of  the  Indu&ia 
tttbttlata,  Cypris  Mm,  Gyiogeiiitei»  Fotamidea,  UeUx, 
The  rendns  of  nnueions  verlebrated  antman  aie  Aho- 
vered  in  it;  among  which  there  are  three  species  of  rhino- 
ceros, two  ruminants  aimloguus  to  the  genus  Moxchus, 
animals  of  the  t'enera  Cnnis,  Felts,  &C.  The  only  portion 
of  this  mafts  of  deposite<l  matter  of  which  the  relative  age 
has  been  doubted,  consists  of  certain  sandstones*  conatitut* 
ing  the  base  of  the  whole,  and  tanned  orAoM,  a  name  else 
civcn  tn  a  rock  discovered  in  a  altnation  intermediate 
bet  w. 'en  the  lias  and  the  granitic  district  of  Central  France, 
inifi  ilierefoi-e  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  the  lacustrine 
deposit  under  consideration.  The  mere  mineralogical  re- 
aemblanee  of  the  two  rocks  i»  of  little  importance,  since  they 
are  both  Ibrmed  of  detrital  matter  derived  from  the  granitic 
district  itself,  and  which  has  afforded  similar  silt,  sand,  and 
gravel,  at  x'arious  geological  epochs;  so  that  rocks 
at  rl[r!..rriit  ;HTi[)ds  may  be  separated fnm  the giaitttiei 
beneath  by  !>Jimdar  sandstones. 

The  lakes,  for  there  would  appear  to  have  been  several, 
in  which  this  mass  of  limestone  and  marl  was  depodted, 
most  have  been  deep,  dnoe  the  thickness  of  the  laeastrine 
formations  of  .\uverRnc  has  been  estimated  at  800  or  1 000 
feet  in  some  ulaoes.  The  beds  of  which  it  is  composed  vary 
fnui;  two  or  three  inches  to  si.v  feel  in  depth,  M)me  of  the 
iaminm  being  exceedingly  tbui ;  and  the  whole,  taken 
generally,  presenting  the  ajqwarance  of  slow  and  tranquil 
daposHion.  Ai  the  temains  of  the  mammiferous  animals, 
deteetad  in  the  upper  portion,  do  not  correspond  with  thooe 
di<icovered  in  tin'  1  <werpnrt  of  these  beds,  wo  may  infer  that 
a  considerable  i  UanKc  in  the  terrestrial  animal  life  of  the 
district  was  effected  wcai  i  unng  the  time  that  tfaa  VarioQS 
deposits  were  made  in  the  same  lakes. 

Subsequentty  to  the  production  of  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  laciutnoe  rocks  notioed  above,  the  surface  of  the 
couatry  was  broken  up,  and  voieanie  products  ejected  in 
great  abundance.  In  the  Cantal.  which  for  tlte  sake  of 
greater  cletimess  we  shall  consider  as  jiart  oi  Auvergne. 
though  geolo)j;i»ts  liave  been  in  the  habit  of  separating 
them,  there  is  no  evidence  yet  adduced  to  show  that  any 
poitaon  of  the  hMurtrine  rocks  was  produced  after  the 
volcanic  eruptions  coromeneod;  it  is  otherwise,  however, 
with  the  northern  part  of  the  distriet,  for  the  Iseostrine 
il.-p  Kit:,  if  I.iir.ai^i'.e  h  id  not  terminatetl  before  thr-  v  ileanM 
burst  forth  iu  that  direcfioi).  as  pay  be  seen  at  the  iuil  of 
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G«rgom,  and  twu  or  thim  other  placet  in  the  vicinity  of 

The  Tdfiank  products  are  txiremeW  various;  sonao 
tjppMnng  like  the  older  rocks  melted  by  beat  beneath  and 
thn»VB  npi.  whiU  otli«n  Mem  to  have  been  darived  torn 
mttter  deeaer  eettad.  Th«  two  groups  of  tlw  Oiiital  lad 

the  Mnnt.s-Dore  are  remarkable  for  a  certain  general  re- 
sctnblntu'o  to  each  other,  oonaisting  principally  m  trachytes 
riiil  basalt;  the  former  having  been,       u  whole,  first 
titpown  up,  diilocnting  the  laeustrine  sixkn  vihere  they 
opposed  their  ejection,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Cantal  be- 
tween Aurillac  and  Marat,  particularly  from  ths  Tillage  of 
St  Roque  to  Fiafalkillliac.  Large  fragnenti  of  lacustrine 
limestone  (from  40  to  54  leet  in  diaiaeler)  tte  included 
among  the  traehytic  conglomerate  near  Ckovu   The  tm- 
chytic  rocks  of  the  Cantai  have  not  been  ]>r  <H  i:ri  I  m  a 
single  eruption,  but  appear  to  have  been  fuian-ti  at  diatmet 
intervals  of  time,  judging  at  least  from  the  repetition  of  the 
beds.   DykcH  of  trachytes  cut  through  the  principal  ma^^bcs, 
«■  may  be  ubsterN  ed  near  Forval,  and  near  the  lomoe  of  the 
Ctt{  aod  it  is  iBfimod*  that  tiie  tnoh]^  erupliqii*  of  the 
Cantal  eeaaed  befbre  the  Iwsaltic  matter  was  ponred  forth, 
siiicu  the  traehytic  dykes  do  not  traverse  the  b  isalt  Ths 
latter  and  its  oonglonicrateti  cdver  the  tracbytt:  lu  a  atirly 
continuous  mass,  liruki'ii  osil;.  Iiy  the  radiatinR  lines  of  | 
viilley  und  the  central  jpart  of  thegroup,  where  tiie  inferior 
recks  arc  exposed  to  vteir^  Tb»  Fmab  do  Cantal,  which  i» 
the  hieheit  pait  ol  tfio  noi^  attaininK  on  donttion  of 
6095  Bngltsh'ftet  above  ta»  see,  is  fbrmoa  of  a  small  paleh 
of  basalt.    This  rock  also  occurs  in  Ivki  s  traversinrr  tl;e 
trarlivtic  inasses,  sometimes  spresiding  uutu\i.r  iLtii  upp»jr 
8Ui  l;w.'s  :  the  Puys  Violent  (5232  feet  above  the  sea)  is 
thu^i  iorntctl ;  and  it  u  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  basaltic 
dvkes  of  this  mountain  keep  a  veiv  constant  direction  from 
S.  18^K.toM.iO°  W.  LilMtbob«fil9tieH>oka.tbBbaMats 
of  Ao  Cental  do  not  appoar  (0  Iwvo  beon  fmiMd  «t  a  aiogla 
eruption,  since  they  ronstitiite  several  beds.   In  the  envi- 
n>ns  of  the  Puy«  Violent,  and  on  tho  flanks  of  the  Vallie  du 
Mars,  two  liL'ds  of  basalt  are  separated  by  a  thick  accumu- 
latiuu  of  ba:»aUic  conglomerate,  the  lowe^it  bed  of  bajtait 
re>>ting  on  traehytic  tuff.    MM.  Dufr6noy  and  Elie  de 
Beaumont  (tur  ut  Qroupm  ckt  Cantal,        Atmak$  d»» 
Minet,  1 8331  eoosider  that  the  ctinkatona  at  tho  Pays  da 
Grion  and  adjacent  places  is  more  modern  than  the  tra> 
ehytes  and  basalts ;  and  that  its  eruption  forced  up  these 
rocks,  breaking  the  whole  volcanic  proup  of  tho  Cantal  into 
tlioso  radiatin?  valleys  we  now  see,  and  which  diverge  from 
the  central  part  of  the  s;roup  outwards. 

The  Monts-Dore  constitute  another  somewhat  circular 
syatem  of  volcanic  mountains,  about  four  leagues  in  dia- 
moior.  aad  rising  at  tho  Puya  do  Sancy  to  too  height  of 
C190  Enritrfi  Iwc  above  tae  aea— titemoat  elevated  point  of 

Central  France.  The  traehytic  rocks  are  here  also  the  most 
antient  volcanic  products,  and  occupy  the  central  aiid 
lart/ist  part  i>f  this  uroup  of  mountains,  the  basalts  skirtinj^ 
tiie  general  mass,  though  they  are  not  strictly  confined  to 
tho  outer  portions,  patches  of  basalt  occurring  among  the 
traohyie  of  the  interior.  The  whole  leMa  on  tho  gxanile  and 
ottier  antient  eryatalline  raAa  of  Anvetfpie.  Traehytic 
conglomerates  alternate  with  solid  trachyte,  and  tl  o  l  iitor 
is  often  divjded  into  prisms  as  beautiful  as  tin  .  1  ja>ait. 
The  upper  lied  of  t r:i>  li ', is  tho  thickest,  ainl  iMrri's  tlie 
rock  beneath  the  greater  part  of  the  pastures  ot  Monts- 
Dore.  Veins  of  trachyte  are  well  seen  in  the  Valicc  des 
Bofera.  More  modern  volcanic  action  can  h«  Inced  wmi 
tho  great  central  mass  of  these  moontaina  al  llonteTnttd, 
and  I  he  Puys  d'Enfer;  and  scorim  extremely  frcHh  are  ob- 
servable at  the  Puys  Vivanson  and  the  Puys  d'Aiguillier. 

The  great  proportion  of  the  more  modem  volcano*  of 
Auvorgne  occur  in  the  \icinity  of,  or  at  moderate  distances 
from,  the  town  of  Clermont  It  would  far  exceed  our 
limits  to  enter  into  a  detaU  of  the  voicaoas  wluch  are 
fimnd  in  this  part  of  Aavergpe,  and  which  possess  various 
dugreea  of  interatt  aoeofdiog  to  the  aitnatiens  where  thev 
otvur,  and  the  neks  with  wbieh  they  are  asabciated. 
TfM>iii,'li  tlioy  are.  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  by  cra- 
ters in  UiiiereiU  states  of  preservation,  by  lava  currents,  uiui 
by  accumulations  of  cuidHrs,  n^hes,  and  ejected  portions  of 
pre -exist  rocks,  there  are  some  remarkable  fur  the  ab- 
sence of  craters  and  lava  currents,  and  whieti  seem  due 
to  a  modification  of  the  more  naaal  vokaoie  aetfon.  Of 
ihoie,  ope  of  the  moat  imiarkaUo  ia  the  Pnjra  do  Dtawt 
timed  tif  a  partienlat  kind  of  nek,  vhidi  baa  tbonce  Imen , 


named  domHe.  This  rock  varies  much  in  its  appearance 
l  ut  IS  generally  light  grey,  and  sometimes  contHins  frag 
roents  of  granite  and  of  the  porphyritic  trachyte  of  the 
Monts-Dore  (Puys  de  Dome,  Puys  de  Sarcouy). 

The  Pariou  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  int^rjest- 
ing  of  the  crater-volcanos  of  the  district :  it  rises  to  ib^ 
height  of  3965  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  ati()  its  trun 
catod  oone  is  a  remarkable  object,  even  among  the  other 
volcanic  eminence^  if  the  country.  Tbp  crater  is  beauti- 
fully preserved,  and  iu  abmit  930  yards  in  circumfereticc, 
and  93  in  depth.  The  upper  part  of  the  mounUiin  rises  from 
another  crater,  from  which  the  upper  cone  haa  evidently 
been  thrown  up.  The  lower  crater  has  been  bniken  down 
on  the  side  of  the  Puys  4a  Qouleai  and  a  enrretit  of  lav^ 
has  issued  iiom  it,  passing  near  Orcinea.  and  fonninff  the 
sheet  of  volcanic  matter  on  which  La  Baraque  is  uuilt. 
Before  it  arrived  at  this  point.  &ome  granite  elevations 
arrested  the  lava  current,  and  divided  it  itito  two  unequal 
streams,  the  smalleit  of  which  passed  the  point  where  the 
village  of  Dortol  now  stands,  and  stOfqpM  «t  Nohament. 
The  odier  stveaa,  aflw  fiiuning  La  Bacnqtu^  and  Ibtining  the 
cheire  (as  these  sheeta  of  lava  are  temiM  in  Auvergne)  of 

Villars,  descender!  on  the  granitic  plateau  of  the  country, 
and  tlo\ve<l  on  to  Fontmore,  about  half  n  league  fruia 
Clermont.  Tho  Puys  de  Laschamps  is  a  more  modern 
volcano,  which  attains  the  greatest  elevation  above  the  sea, 
its  bo^lt  being  4179  feet  above  ita  kvel.  Nothing  can  be 
nun  evaot  than  the  MamManco  of  tbeae  voloanoa  to  tboea 
now  in*  activity  in  oAer  eoontriea.  Their  vreienoe  in 
Auvergne  f  h  I'.v^  that  vblcauic  action  may  auadenh  oom- 
moncc  in  uny  [  art  of  the  earth's  surface,  where  no  such 
action  had  [ir^w  usly  been  appar'  iii  ;  and  that  havinj; 
cau£cd  the  ejection  of  various  igneous  product^  and  alt4irmg 
the  whole  physical  character  of  a  country,  it  may  cea»e,  fur 
at  leaft  king  p^noda  of  time,  and  a  district  once  laid  waste 
by  voteanio  eruptions  be  again  fteed  ftom  tbetr  ravagea. 

During  the  period  that  the  vuleanos  of  Auvergne  were  in 
a  state  of  activity,  conditions  would  necessarily  be  favourable 
for  the  production  of  alluvial  dc)  the  ashes,  cinders, 
and  ejected  jsloac!*  being  leaddy  waslied  down  into  the  val 
leys,  where  they  would  be  swept  onwards  bv  the  rivers,  and 
exposed  to  atill  further  attrition.  In  tnem  we  should 
expect  to  diseover  aome  traces  of  the  animals  which  intm- 
bited  the  country  at  tibia  period,  and  from  which  we  might 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  geological  date  of  some  of  the 
eruptions  themselves.  The  remains  of  animals,  so  situated 
that  they  must  have  been  ciitumbed  in  the  places  where 
they  now  occur  when  the  Auvergne  volcanos  were  in  activity , 
have  been  found,  and  from  the  kind  of  remains  discovered^ 
vukai^  onmiiana  am  anppceed  to  have  occurred  up  to  a 
late  part  Of  the  annracietaeooua  period.  Aocoidiof  to 
MM.  Croiiet  and  Jobert  (Re^erektt  tur  tet  On,  fbt*.  du 
Puys  di"  Domt>),  there  arc,  at  the  Montagne  de  Perrier 
(N.W.  from  Ibsoire),  and  in  the  neighbouring  country,  about 
thirty  beds  above  the  lacustrine  liniestoi.e,  wiiich  may  be 
divided  into  four  alternations  of  alluvium  and  basaltic  dc> 
posits.  Tliree  or  four  beds  contain  organic  remains.  The 
princtpal  oqaifinona  atcatum  ia  about  ton  feet  thick,  and  can 
be  traced  for  a  eonaidoraUe  (^stanee  at  the  Montagne  de 
Perrier  The  ron^ains  discovered  consisted  of— elephant, 
one  speeiei  ;  r-ia;t(.>don.  one  or  two;  hippopotamus,  one; 
rhinoceros,  one:  tapir,  one;  hoKe,  one;  Voar,  one;  felis, 
four  or  five;  hyena,  two;  befir,  three;  earns,  one;  castor, 
one;  otter,  opo;  hare^  one;  w^r-rat,  one;  deer,  fiAcen  ; 
and  <^  two.  Jlia  lemaina  are  mixed  conAisedly  with  each 
ctiier.  and  ai»  of  all  agea ;  and  mingled  with  them  are  the 
fiecal  remains  of  caraivora,  appearing  to  occupy  the  place* 
where  they  have  been  (Iropptnl.  As,  moreover,  tlie  bones 
are  never  rolled,  though  frequently  broken  and  often 
gnawed,  tho  auimais  who«e  remains  are  tlius  entombed 
would  appear  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  places  whflce  Iheir  remains  are  now  found. 

The  lava-Ksurrenta  diac^hargod  from  tho  volcanos  of  Aii- 
verirti"  h  ue  sometimea  traversed  pre>existing  valleys,  ar- 
resti  i^  li  e  progress  of  rivers,  the  waters  of  wnich  accumu- 
lated into  lakes  behind  the  barriers  of  lava.  When  thcsO 
lakes  Ix'caiiie  full,  the  surplus  waters  ditiuharged  uv«v  the 
dums  grarluallv  eroded  them,  until  they  formed  deep 
channels  far  tiie  rivers,  and  the  lakes  diaappearcd.  Wf 
should  antanipate,  unless  the  physical  iisaturaa  of  a  give^ 
locali^  were  materia)^  changod  during  an  orvpliont  that 
the  lovcRt  lin  of  tha  biin  of  anah  wouUTbo  in  tb* 
4fitntivM  of  MM  laa  tnfiilina  vallafa>  — ^  ai  tiie'iunelioB  af 
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^  lita-ciirnpU  with  the  oppoute  sidet  of  such  valleys. 
Thii  teems  to  |iave  been  t|is  eaie  with  the  lava-current  from 
the  Pujrs  de  Coin*;  (near  Clermont),  which  flowed  into  tlw 
nlW  0^  tfic  Siuule ;  the  river  having  cut  a  new  bed  be- 
!«rtti  till'  lava  and  the  granite  on  iho  opposite  side  of  the 
villey.  An  example  of  a  deep  rut  made  by  a  river  into  the 
lock  over  which  it  iluws  may  alw  be  observed  in  another 

Cut  tlte  vallejr.  where  a  lava-cuirant  that  fwued 
die  Puts  Rouge,  and  barred  the  prograat  «f  the  ftream, 
hx*  been  ni't  into  a  ravine,  and  tin  e^vatiwi  formed  in  toe 
riet!«  b«n^th  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet. 

AUXERRB,  u  rity  in  Trance,  capital  of  the  deporiment 
of  Yonne,  situated  on  the  left  or  west  bank  uf  the  nver 
which  gives  itaowto  the  departnwnt  It  is  lO'i  miles  S.E. 
if  fuia  b;  a*  road  thioigh  Ifelua.  and  104  thr«^ 


Aiuerre  i$  mentioned  in  the  later  jmrifti*  of  the  l^toman 
(lotninion  in  Gaul  nnder  the  name  of  Aulissiodurum.  Autia- 
liodoram.  Auliaiodurum.  and  Auto>ulorum.  It  vras  in  the 
oiuntry  of  the  Senones :  but  by  a  division  of  ibat  territory 
lequired  a  district  of  its  own.  "the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  farmer  diooeset  of  &9M  and  Atix^iro  (nov 
neorporated  together),  is  tuppcp^a  tp  have  eajiMSRM  wiui 
tbf  fruntier  of  this  district.  The  bishopric  of  Auxcrre  is 
Mui  to  be  as  autient  as  the  third  century,  its  first  bishop 
luring  been  St.  Peregrin,  who  was  put  to  daalh  Ibr  IIW 
niwionintharpigia  of  Aurelian,  A.O. '^7.*).  .  ^ 

Aftv  the  all  of  the  Roman  Kmpure  in  the  We>t»  tha 
city  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  without  ever 
being  lu^ect  to  the  Burgundians.  Under  the  Carlovingion 
•iwiajity,  the  county  of  Auxerre,  wliirh  was  then  t  o-cxtciiiiive 
wtth  the  biahoprick,  was  granted  by  the  king*  of  Fram  e  to 
tbt  bisbopa  of  Auxerre ;  and  by  these  the  city  of  Au.\erre 
*u  bestowed  on  tha  oonnta  of  I4e\'ea  io  hold  on  condition 
of  fealty  and  bonaito  to  tiM  MB.  After  paasing  through 
lie  firailiM  of  Courtenay  and  others,  the  county  of  Auxerre 
lconM»un<{  at  lhat  time,  as  it  appears,  of  the  city  and  such 
part  of  the  former  couuly  as  had  been  granted  to  the  cou»«* 
of  Nevent)  was  »old  to  the  crown  of  France  iu  the  vear  1370. 
O  U3S  it  was  ceded  bv  Charles  Vll.  to  the  DuIm  of  Bur- 

Kdy.  in  order  to  win  him  ow  |rom  hia  allianca.  with  Am 
jli»h ;  but  was  again  united  to  tlia  crown  by  Lonit  Xl. 
However,  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  tliough  they 
n*\er  obtained  possc^>ii)ii,  do  not  ajiix-ar  ever  to  i^a\^ 
renounced  their  right  to  i\u-  oounty,  as  lieirs  of  the  family  of 
Burgundy.  The  bishop  retained/tili  of  bite  yean,  the  only 
icbe  of  his  firodal  superiority.  When  hn  nada  hia  aojemn 
mtrj  into  his  see.  the  king's  proatnmtt  aa  Int  vaaaal, 
tnisted  in  carrying  him  to  the  throne. 

The  city  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  country  fruitful 
in  vine;  the  air  is  considered  very  pure.  It  is  a  fine  old 
place,  with  many  well-buQt  houes,  but  witli  dirty  and  nar- 


nnftineu^  Thera  an  two  iMMns  (c^ocaf).  biU  both  aaaU, 
Theflatbedral.  dodieatad  to  5t  Btmhan,  stands  high,  and 

ii  aeoQunted  one  of  the  finest  in  France.  It  ei^caped  with 
little  damage  the  violence  of  the  Revolution.  The  portal  is 
Bi;ii,'nificent,  and  there  are  some  fine  painte<l  \miu1<iws.  Hie 
»l>seyof  St.  Germain  was  celebrated  for  its  crypts,  in  wliirh 
the  bodies  of  no  less  than  jjxty  saints,  and  a  '  pru- 
digiNa  Muiti^*  of  holy  nlks.  This  saerad  s|»t  sitfiiBred 
was  vioMnee  from  the  bands  or  the  CaWinitts.  in  tha  ren- 

pous  wars  of  France.  Previous  to  the  Revolution  there 
fourteen  religious  houses  ;  besides  a  cumniaiidery  of 
t^tr  r  li  r  <if  Malta,  two  seminaries  for  the  pneslhixHl,  and 
IS  many  hospitals.  The  number  of  parishes  is  dilferently 
stated  at  emht  ( Piganiol  de  la  Force)  and  twelve.  (Expilly, 
^leg^Ofidie  Methodique^  One  of  the  churches  (Nfitre 
MOW)  was  collegiate.  The  foundling  hospital  is  a  large 
Iniililing  near  the  northern  entrance  of  the  town.  The 
ep'^coiKil  palace,  which  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Mar- 
iiiiiere  (Le  Grand  Dictionnaire),  Expilly,  and  others,  u  said, 
in  the  Encgdtqddis  i/Rihodiiipia,  to  be  only  an  oidinaqr 
residence. 

Woollen  cloths,  ser^^es,  druggeta*  atoofcings,  cotton-yarn, 
tnd  pottery,  are  made  m  Auxerre,  but  it  should  seem  to  a 
frilling  extent;  the  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  wine,  of 
>rhich  it  is  a  considerable  mart.  The  navigation  of  the 
\  onne  comnienees.here,  or  at  least  a  very  litUe  way  above, 
211(1  the  wine  is  aenfdovn  the  rirar  to  Paria  and  eliowheia 
by  water-carriage.  The  whw  of  Anxnro  is  ganaially  known 
the  name  of  Petit  Vin  d Auxerre ;  but  two  or  three 
»pols  praduoe  growths  of  »eat  reputation.  The  chablit  (a 
«Uitiriaa)anA  tlM  cte*  te  dUiMff«MideMf  d^>l■Ml• 


j  grcne  (red  wmes),  are  made  in  this  neuphbottrhood.  Tha 
j  vintage  draws  to  Auxerre  two  Borts  of  amkn  from  Piris. 
One  class  purchase  the  wine  from  the  grower,  and.  remain- 
ing on  the  spot,  see  the  crop  ;ralhered,  put  into  tabs  by  tha 
roa(l-si<ie,  pressed,  and  put  into  casks,  ami  iinnu'<li;ite!y  sent 
oft'  to  Pans.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  way  to  prevent 
adulteration  by  the  country  merchants,  who  mix  with  it 
their  old  winf),  or  with  the  strong  wines  of  tha  aottth  of 
France,  in  order  to  make  *  mere  Burgundy.*  Winii  of  Ilia 
most  celebrated  growths  are  found  to  possess,  by  this  pre* 
cess,  a  marvellous  faculty  of  increase  :  those  of  which  only 
a  few  ^raall  casks  are  made,  even  in  favourable  years,  can 
be  had  at  any  inn  in  France.  Wood  is  also  a  considerable 
artijcle  of  trade  at  Auxerre. 

,  There  nia  in  this  town  a  library,  n  nnuauin  of  natunl 
hiatory.  tef  s  eDUeetion  of  philosophical  instmments.  an 

agricultural  soeiety,  a  high  school  (coUe<;p)  of  considerable 
repute,  a  theatre,  and  baths,  .Some  wealthy  wine-iner- 
chants  have  collections  of  antiquities.  Some  medals  and 
coins  in  these  coU^e^oos  show  that  money  was  onoa  coined 
here.  Tha  fopnlallon  in  16SS  was  betwaan  11,000  and 
12,000. 

The  bishoprie  of  Aoxerre  appears  now  to  be  nnited  to 

the  archbislio]iric  of  Sens,  to  the  holdor  (^f  vvhirli  see  the 
bishop  was  formerly  suffragan.  The  di^;nitary  now  has  the 
title  tat  Archbithop  qf  Sens  and  Auxerrr. 

The  town  sufferod  considerably  in  the  middle  ages  from 
the  hostility  of  the  Hnns,  Normans,  Saraeen8,,and  English ; 
and  from  the  religioiu  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
marshal  of  Chatelux,  who  took  Cravant  (a  small  place  near 
Auxerre)  from  the  English,  and  restored  it  to  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral,  received  in  perpetuity  a  canonry  for  the 
eldest  son  of  the  fitmOy.  They  entered  upon  their  o^g 
aressed  in  a  jDuriona  combination  of  ecdeaiaatical  and  nHU* 
uiry  garmenta. 

The  arrondissemcnt  of  Auxerre  incUules  a  dfatliotof  T74 
square  miles  or  495,^)60  acres,  and  a  p  ipulation  of  about 
112,000  persons.  (Malte  Brun ;  Piganiol  de  la  Force; 
Martinidre ;  Encfclopidie  Methodique  ;  Dictionnaire  Uni- 
oenel  de , la  Prance  ;  Letter*  from  France,  bv  J .  M.  Cobbett  { 
Reicjiwd'a  ltfnmrii.9f^fktmc*  j  Onpin;  Expilly.) 

AUnUARY  VBRBS  are  distinguished  from  other 
verbs  in  the  foUowhlC  way.  Verbs  express  the  notions  of 
action :  auxiliary  Teros,  though  they  originally  expreued 
notions  of  action,  only  express  relatione  qf  cation  when 
considered  as  auxiliary  rerbs,  and  are  aooocdingly  emdoTed* 
in  connexion  with  odmr  vaiba,  to  give  to  them  certain  fHations 
called  by  grammarians  tense,  mood,  and  voice.  The  modern 
lunguatfes  of  Europe,  and  our  own  more  particularly,  abound 
iu  such  furms  ;  but  they  are  likewise  found  in  the  lanpu:ij;es 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  sometimes  altogether  undisguised, 
more  commonly  so  completely  blended  with  tbn  mm  verb 
aa  to  paw  tat  a  men  arbitiary  aufflx,  whieh  thagnmmanan 
does  not  attompt  to  exidain.  It  la  in  the  tery  natumofn 
particle  which  plays  a  secondary  part,  that  it  should  not 
occupy  too  large  a  share  of  the  attention  ;  and  thus  those 
verbs  which  in  course  of  litue  are  used  as  auxiliaries,  though 
originally  as  significant  as  any  other  verbst  lose  something 
of  theur  distinstive  character;  w  that  if  the  fbller  form 
hapfen  to  diaappatt  fwm  a  languiiiet  llbm  awranitwl  amiWary 
pnaenta  anomalies  wWeh  it  Is  not  easY  Ibr  uie  philologist 

to  explain.  This  difrinilty  is  increased  by  the  circumstance, 
that  verbs  used  as  auxiliaries  generally  throw  off  much  of 
the  distinctive  meaning  which  they  originally  possessed. 

Among  the  auxiliaries,  the  most  important  is  the  sub 
stantive  verb  signifying  to  bet  and,  as  n^t  ha  mtpected, 
no  word  haa  passed  throu^  mora  variations  of  iSarm. 
Grimm  and  other  grammarmns,  indeed,  have  laid  down 
that  there  are  three  or  even  more  distinct  roots  combined  in 
tlie  coqjugation  of  this  verb.  But  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  known  changes  that  take  place  in  the  letters  of  tlin 
alphabet,  thete  will  appear,  we  think,  aone  reason  for  sup* 
posing  that  iU  tha  varying  forms  ef  tids  wfh  am  derived 
Rom  a  common  origin. 

As  the  ultimate  form  from  which  all  the  rest  ap|>ear 
to  us  to  have  flowed,  we  will  propose*  the  nwt  tcfx ,  and 
we  are  ineliimd  to  assign  to  this  root,  as  ita  primary  mean- 
ing, the  notioB  of  mUng.  Such  a  fom  upears  in  the  J Atill 
namar  (pmMmiuod  wMnar),  /aol.  ana  in  tha  German 
wav-«M,  to  fo.  Tha  initial  to,  it  ia  w«D  known,  sometimet 
assumes  the  form  of  ^,  and  hence  we  have  pe-^exs  rn.  eatrn. 
Still  more  commonly  the  to  is  altosether  dropped,  and  then 
irahirodwioolM^  wUohis  tiMMiia  of  the  Greek  sub* 
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«Lintive  verb  ^«>mt  (the  <  ritiiiial  form),  es-«,  n-li  (itill  ex- 
isting ia  this  form  in  the  Litliuanian  language),  of  the  old 
Latin  verb  et-um,  et,  et-t,  ei-umtu,  et-tu,  es-wt,  en-to, 
and  with  a  slight  variation  of  tha  Saoacrit  ai-mt,  &c. 
With  tha  lana  form  of  the  Latin  w»  may  eonneot  tt-t,  he 
eatg,  et-te,  to  eat,  eg-ca,  a-ntJrvtua.  fcn.,  and  the  Gerrnan 
a«#-«»,  to  mi.  After  the  wuril  had  thus  been  stripped  of 
Its  initial  i"oii>oii;uit.  tlu'  short  \  o\vc'l  also  was  apt  to  disup- 
puar,  at  least  in  the  longer  foraw.  Thua  from  the  old 
Lalin  fi>ms  mum»  etunt,  mm^  than  amae  tha  ahortar 
forms  sum,  sunt,  sim,  &c. ;  prait-^»-tn$t  <ib-4»-tm»  vne 
veduced  to  pnusens,  abtms ;  and  in  German  wa  find  Mui, 
to  be,  sitid,  they  are,  in  placo  of  cs-ein,  en  irtd. 

In  the  second  place,  the  uiu»onatit  «  interchanges  with 
the  letter  r  [see  Ausonbs],  so  that  were  exists  by  the  side 
o(  wat,  and  art,  orw,  with  u.  Thna  in  tb«  Latin,  too.  we 
haw  ar-aai,  tr-o,  whan  move  regntar  ftrma  wooU  have 
been  e»-am,  e$-o,  or  rather  es-»o.  Again,  the  same  letter  < 
is  intervhanp^able  with  the  dentals  t,  d.  Hence,  while  the 
Germans  l.ave  ext-ni,  Irh  ass,  the  En^Ush  expI•L'»^s  the 
same  nuuons  by  to  eat,  I  ate ;  and  the  i.atiu  toii|;ue  Uii>e« 
indiirereiitly  0d-it  or  et-t,  he  eatt,  ed-ere  or  e»-»e,  to  eat. 

The  form  bt  ia  evidently  the  paient  of  the  German  tin. 
Tarn,  bitt,  thou  art,  and  of  the  English  be^'itig  and  bt'tn. 
With  the  short  vowel  cbrn;u--  1  it  appears  in  the  Lithuanian 
t/u,  as  /)U-ti,  to  b^,  liuu'uii,  I  huvr  been  ;  and  as  the  latter 
lanu'i;  iL:r  is  closely  allied  to  the  Greek,  and  other  Indo- 
(^nnanic  tongues,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  Greek 
form  fu-o,  1  heget,(kc.pe/u-ca, and  e-/u-n,  Iam,&c.;  whence 
also  the  Latin  /u-m  or  /u-t,  fifom,  /k-lunM,  tta.  That 
these  forms  are  all  related  among  themseWea  is  mnenlly 
allowed ;  but  the  (jiiestion  now  proposed  is,  whether  they 
are  not  aim  radically  connected  with  the  root  w*x.  IF  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  root  be  ever  existed  with  an  s  at 
the  end,  it  would  no  longer  be  thought  a  violent  step  to 
soppoM  a  connection  between  bet  and  vm,  more  ea|iecially 
when  we  find  the  b  already  half  way  towards  a  ir  in  /ut. 
In  foetut,  foerundui,  Stc,  pronounced  probably /mWwv,  &c., 
ue  have  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  dinamnia.  N  "  a 
strong  presuinplioa  that  the  root  be  bad  a  sibilant,  arises 
ftom  the  M.  Gemian  tim  AiramMi,  «v  orr,  compared  with 
wantmn,  we  wara,  in  the  same  language  (see  Grimm). 
In  thaae  wwdsthe  suflfacwhieh  denotes  the  plural  pronoun, 
cannot  claim  more  than  the  four  letters  umes,  thus  af;;recin^ 
>crv  prefisely  with  the  Greek  sullix  wtjw,  the  Latin  iiuiux, 
and  the  Lithuanian  <ime  of  1:m  s  i  mo  power.  The  radical 
parts  then  are  btr  and  war ;  and  as  we  know  the  latter  to  be 
connected  with  the  form  wat,  there  is  no  slight  suspicion 
that  bir  implies  an  early  lbcni»  bit.  IS  the  Greeks  kat  the 
9  in  many  of  their  fbrms  derived  from  the  short  root  m,  as 
they  did,  and  if  ;  iirselves  have  dropped  it  from  am,  we 
can  scarcely  Ik:  tiurpnse<l  at  its  disappearance  from  the 
longer  form  hen  or  lim.  The  notion  that  the  roots  bes  and 
toet  are  oonnected,  is  confirmed  again  by  the  other  forms  in 
time  languages,  which  represent  the  idea  of  eating.  In 
Greek,  we  find  bo-*oo,  bo-toi,  bo-ra,  in  Latin  patm,  patcor,  as 
well  as  vetcnr.  The  root  pat  is  another  instance  of  the 
arbitrary  retention  or  omission  of  the  sibilant,  as  we  have 
pat-tor,  pat-tut  with  the  sibilant,  pa-bulum  Kitiinut  it. 

Tlie  use  of  this  atixiliary  in  the  passive,  both  in  anc|cnt 
and  modem  langnanB,  bftimiliar  U>  all ;  but  it  has  been  less 
careAilly  observed,  that  it  is  likewise  employed  in  the  perfect 
tenses  of  the  active  voice,  at  least  in  the  Liitin  laiijiuajje. 
Amav-eram,  amav-ero.  (vnuv  issem,  umiiv  iife,  evidently 
contain  the  form'*  ernm,  ero,  fssem,  esse  ;  and  in  the  peri'e<  t 
subjunctive,  an  older  form,  arnavetim,  may  be  inferred  from 
thethvaaeiUiling  forms  amassim,  aauverim,  amarim ;  and 
in  MMii  mat  we  aae  the  full  fonn  mmi  whieh  pfeceded  tim. 

Alter  the  verb  to  ba,  the  nwtt  in  imfMrianoe  among  the 
auxiliaries  is  the  verb  hahc  rt,  Latin,  to  have  ;  in  German. 
hab-en.  Like  the  precedinsj  verb,  this  also  has  undert^one 
great  corruptions.  In  the  Enjilish  ha.it,  hat,  had,  the 
muu  ooosonant  has  already  disappeared.  While  in  the 
ItaUan  hOt  ftom  the  Latin  hdteo,  we  find  nothing  of  the  root 
but  the  aspirate,  and  even  that  ia  oflan  omitted,  so  that  we 
should  doubt  the  connection  between  the  words  but  for  the 
first  and  second  t>i  i  -^  ms  plural.  But  as  we  shall  have 
further  occasion  tor  the  tbrms  of  this  verb  in  the  Roman 
Isnguages  of  Europe,  we  w  ill  place  here  the  present  tenses. 
lAtio.  habeo,  habeSi  hsbet;  habemoSi  habetis,  babent 
TtaKaa,  ho,  hai,  ha;  abhiamob  avete,  hanno. 
Spanish,  be,  h'\^,  ha;  haWmosorhf raos, habfis.han. 
I'rench,     at,      as»      a ;     avous,   avex,  ont. 


The  use  of  the  verb  /  v  in  the  formatii  rj  o"  the  f>^7- 
ferts,  so  univerMil  in  the  modem  languages  derived  Irun 
Latin,  may  be  oocasionalfy  icen  in  the  parant  laneuagn 
also,  where  such  phraieB  aa  Jurem  conttrictum  habeot 
Jiirm  eonttrklot  habeo,  diffor  but  slightly  in  meaning  from 
fnrem  constrinxi ,  :  and  there  was  the  greater  neci^sity 
lor  offoptinfr  a  new  lonnatioii,  as  the  l^itiii  perfect  iinitca 
two  ti-nses  in  its<  lf,  \'a.,  the  aonst  and  the  )>n  scnt-jH'rtV'Ct. 
It  will  be  seen,  too,  from  the  examples  which  we  have 
given«  why,  in  the  derived  tongues,  the  perticiple  in  some 
cases  agrees  with  the  aeeiMative;  njtht  at  tuit.  But 
the  use  of  habeo  as  an  auxiliary  is  not  confined  to  the 
perfect  t  M  >i  s.  In  connexion  with  the  infinitive  it  fonns  a 
convenient  |)criphrdsi!>  iur  a  future.  From  the  Italian 
infinitive  se-nttr,  we  have  a  future  tentir-o,  -at,  -a,  -emn, 
-ete,  'anno,  the  first  and  second  persons  plural,  now  they  are 
used  aa  suffixes,  being  reduced  aa  eomplalely  h  tim  icsC 
In  the  Spanish  verb  hablnr  the  future  is  hablar-e,  -as,  -a, 
-emoe,  -eit,  -dn ;  and  in  the  French,  from  lentir  there  is 
formed  tentir-ai,  -at,  -a.  -ez,  -ont.  In  the  tense  called 
generally  the  conditional,  the  infinitive  is  again  emph^ed. 
The  Italians  unite  with  it  their  perfect  tenae  of  mw, 
derived  fimn  habuit  vit.,  abbi,  aoetti,  abbt,  aaammot  atoHa, 
ebbero;  and  their  nenditional  is  teoHr-n,  -etti,  -abbe,  •«mmo, 
-exle,  -ebbcro.  On  the  other  hand  the  French  emplo> 
ai'ois,  which  may  be  proved  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Latin  imperfect  haheham  (see  Raynouard);  but  a^ 
€a>ont,  avez,  of  the  present  dropped  their  radical  letters  tne 
when  attached  as  sufBxes  to  the  fhture.  so  also 
throughout  lose  the  same  letters  in  forming  the  conditional, 
thus,  tentir-oit,  -oie,  -oit,  -iont,  -iez,  -oient.  The  Sp^inifh 
language,  in  like  manner,  emplovs  the  imperfect  Tiufn  i. 
kabiat,  habia,  habiamot,  habiait,  hahian,  derned  also  iVutu 
hiJtebam,  &c. ;  and  thus,  with  the  same  suppressioii  of  the 
two  first  letters,  the  conditional  of  hablar  is  habtar'ia, 
-iat,  -to,  'tamo*,  -taif,  4an.  This  view  of  the  fonnatioa 
of  the  futures  is  of  service  in  explaining  the  apparent  irrts 
{Tularities  so  often  found  in  those  tenses,  which  moreover 
^fenerally  extend  to  the  infinitive. 

Many  other  verbs  of  the  Latin  language  have  becume 
auxiliaries  in  the  derived  languagea.  I.  f^do,  Lat.  I  go,  is 
employed  thns  by  the  ItaUani,  ai  w  so  Jadendo.  7  am 
doing,  and  In  T^nch  for  s  fbtore,  je  vatt  paHer,  Tarn  ^mng 
in  speak.  2.  Venin,  Lat.  I  come,  in  Italian  as  an  oquivaK  n: 
for  the  verb  to  he  :  e^h  virn  riputaln.  he  ix  onxtdererl :  m 
French  to  denote  an  action  just  passeil :  i(  vieut  de  triint>er, 
he  hat  jutt  found.  3.  Ambuia-re,  to  waik,  (corrupted  into 
the  Italian  anihre  and  the  French  oiler,)  is  used  in  the 
fortner  fauijpMBa  thus,  aadra  nwmoto,  ha  toiU  be  ruined, 
and  in  the  Fnneh,  tl  aSoit  Urnrt  ha  tntr  going  to  dine. 
4.  Sta-re,  tn  stand,  in  Italian  tonn  tialo.  I  hat  e  been,  tin 
iciivendo,he  is  writing;  and  the  French  (formerly 
ettoit)  is  a  corruption  from  ttabam,  precisely  as  aimoi*  from 
amaham.  The  iipaniards,  besides  several  of  the  auxiliaries 
here  mentioned,  use  tener,  derived  from  the  Latin  teme-re, 
to  hold,  but  not  exactly  as  an  auxiliary  verb:  and  besides 
ter,  to  be,  they  have  e>itdr,  to  be,  ftom  the  Latin  ttare.  In  the 
Teutonic  lun^niajies  the  auxiliary  verbs  are  verj'  numerous, 
and  our  own  iai\j;uage  cuutauis  nearly  the  whole  of  them: 
I.  may,  miaht,  are  the  present  and  perfect  of  the  same  de- 
fective verb.  In  the  German  we  find  an  infinitive  of  this 
verb,  mbg-en,  as  well  as  the  Ibrms  mag,  and  moeh^  ;  1L  eem 
and  mtild  correspond  to  the  Gerrnan  kann  and  kiintite  frtun 
the  infinitivo  knnn-en;  3.  teiii  and  uxwAi  to  the  German 
lall  and  u  nUt"  from  WtM-Om  t  4.  thoR  Sttd  thOtUd  tO  OOU  nad 
miite  from  sniien. 

But  though  the  German  awtttiBrita  eorreapond  with  the 
English  as  to  their  bavmg  a  eommon  origin,  they  have  a 
use  whieh  is  not  quite  the  same.  *  In  general.  pottibiJtty 
is  expressed  by  konnen,  durfen  (the  Enjilish  dare,  durst), 
m'o<:rn,  and  necettity  by  mUtsen  (the  Engli^ih  muttt,  toUen, 
tcrJlen  ;  laxxen  (the  Enybsh  let)  implies  necessity  as  well  as 
possibility.'  (Becker's  Oerman  Grammar,p,  6&.)  The  Ger- 
man word  A<rie»,  like  the  eonresponding  English  haoa,  nad 
the  German  werden,  when  used  alone,  are  notional  verbs, 
or  verbs  expressing  a  distinct  notion  and  not  n  mere  rela- 
tion :  thus  we  can  sa\  ,  er  icird  rri  fi.  hr  .Av  >  ^  v  rich;  but 
in  the  expressions  ich  werde  kommen,  I  will  come,  die 
/rage  wird  von  ihm  beontwortet,  tha  tfttnUon  it  anaeered 
bg  kim,  the  verb  werdm  is  used  aa  an  auxiUaiyUbr  the 
fMnre  tsnsa  and  the  pasaive  voiee  respectively. 

In  the  antient  Greek  langiiape  it  ri:t^  rut  been  obft.  ■<.\\ 
till  of  late  years,  nur,  indeed,  is  it  yet  uuuorsaUy  arluuUeU. 
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Uut  the  verb*  to  have  and  tmVA  (^x^  and  OiXw)  an  oAen 
wed  as  auxiliary  verbis.  That  such,  however,  is  the  fiict. 

not  rli»pute<l  by  those  who  are  t!ii  1h  judges.  The 
4>r{Bs  i>f  the  auxilmry  verbs  in  the  modern  Gretk  lauj^uage 
are  a  oot  flnnation  of  this  opinioD. 

Those  wlio  wish  to  compare  the  forms  of  the  Lithuanian 
latunia^c  with  those  of  the  connate  tongues,  mav  consult 
An/angt-grunde  einer  LittauiKkat  SpntehUirt,  &e.,  VoD 
C.  O.  Mieleke.  Koni^^sheri;.  1 800. 

AUXONNE.  orAl'SSONNE,  a  fonificl  town  in  Trance, 
>»n  the  left  bauk  of  the  Saoue,  and  on  the  road  from  Pariti 
ihrouf^h  Dijon  to  Geneva  ;  201  miles  S.E.  of  Paris  and  18 
&S.  of  Dgon.   It  is  in  the  department  of  Cdto  d'Or. 

Thi«  fiwndalion  of  this  city  is  Qxed  by  some  about  the 
v«tf  4M  of  tiM  ChiutiaD  ara.  bat  nothing  eertain  appears 
to  be  Icnown  of  it.  It  was  flrst  part  of  the  oounty  of  Bur- 
</un(!v.  an  I  then  was  made  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Auxutine,  which  came  by  exchange  into  the  hands  of  the 
ilukes  of  Burgundy,  but  was  not  united  with  their  duchy. 
Upon  the  seizure  of  the  possessions  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
liMndy  by  I^is  XL.  it  fell  into  the  power  of  that  princ*. 
Bf  tlw  tCM^  of  Madrid*  it  was  ceded  by  Francis  I.  of  France 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  but  the  inhabiunts  refused  to 
submit  to  thi  >  Sinn  r  r,  ind  obliged  hi*  general,  Lannoy, 
who  in  15'2G  b<iNit.gtil  ilie  town  for  nine  months,  to  raise 
the  siege.  Before  the  kings  of  France  acquired  possession 
of  the  Fraoohe  Comtc,  Auxunnc  wus  one  of  the  frontier 
towus  of  Bargmdy*  fOA  was  defended  by  a  castle  Hanked 
bf  MX  lam  tenran*  «t«et«d  hf  Louia  Xl..  Cbailea  VIII., 
and  Louis  AlL  In  1 673,  the  town  was  Ibrtifled  by  Vanban. 

The  streets  are  straight,  an  I  r*i>  fortifications  sr."  >  is 
pleasant  promenades.  There  is  a.  bridge  over  the  Saaiie  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  tlie  bridge,  on  the  siidenext  the  town,  i.s  a 
eaiuewayof  2350  paces  in  length  (nearly  English  miles), 
iniits  Cirant}--three  arches  for  aUoWing  ]mMg»  to  the 
water  in  case  of  inundation.  ThiaeWMeway  vnseoutructed 
or  improved  by  Margaret  of  Bavaria,  dnehrna  of  Burgundy. 


in  UOj.    Thcn^       1 , 


in  ar>cnal,  a  schi 


.irtil- 


Wy,  a  cannon  fouiiilsrv ,  p.jwder  mills:  also,  ;l  hlirary 
and  a  high  school.  There  were  >k'\eral  religious  usi  s  be- 
fon  the  Revolution,  and  a  poor  and  ill-built  hospital.  The 
iMva  ftrmeriy  eonilitod  of  tvopatMwi,  wbkh  tin  nov  in- 


awijjii'nlad 
The  trad 


 I  Inde  of  AuxoBlie  consists  ehiefly  in  wine,  grain,  and 

wood  ;  as  well  as  cloth  and  serges,  which  arc  sent  to  Lyon. 
In  retura,  groceries,  silk,  and  the  wines  of  MScon,  are  re- 
ceiveil.  Tht  .sc  w  ines  are  nold  again  in  Lorraine  an  I  Fr.mche 
C^mte.  There  are  several  working  goldsmiths  in  the  town. 
1^  number  of  inhabiunts  was.  in  1832,  about  9»000. 

Thaie  an,  in  the  natghbourhood  of  Auxonne,  quairiea  of 
stone  of  various  ooloati— Mue.  red,  yellow,  and  puryle. 
Some  species  of  turquoises  and  fossil  corals  arc  found  in  these 
quarries.  There  ii»  also  pretty  goo<i  marble.  The  district 
of  Auxonnois  is  low  an  i  ui.ir.-ihy,  watcn'  I  U],  many  brooks, 
and  affording  abundance  of  good  pasturage.  {Hnegdopidie 
MUhodique;  DiclionntdretMotnddtlathiiteg;  Dupin ; 
Malte  Brun ;  ExptUr.) 

AUZOtrr.ADRIBK,  was  a  native  of  Fhmoe.  but  neither 
the  place  nor  time  of  hi«  birth  i»  known.  He  had  established 
bis  reputation  as  an  astronomer  in  1666,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  mcnibi  rs  of  the  .Vulemy  of  Sciences,  founded  in 
that  year.  He  died  in  16ijl.  according  to  Delambre  and 
othon;  in  1 693,  at  Rome,  acoording  to  Montucla,  who  cites 
the  lueoida  of  Uie  Academy.  Tlie  ooUeetion  hereafter 
Botieed.  puUislied  in  169S,  speak*  of  him  as  living  (p.  340). 

Auzout  is  celebrated  as  having,  in  conjunction  with 
Picard,  applied  the  telescope  to  the  mural  quadrant.  This 
rests  on  an  admission  of  Picard  to  Lahire  (Montucla,  ii.  ] 
S69).  asserted  by  the  latter;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it 
m  Picard's  book  On  the  Figure  qf  the  Ettrth.  Auzout  also 
made  an  independent  invention  and  application  to  the  tele- 
scope  of  tiie  movesiUe  wire  micrometer,  on  wbidi  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  in  ICG 7.  Picard  assisted  him  in  perfecting 
ttiis  instrument  Iluyghens  has  been  frequently  stated  as 
an  inventor  of  this  micrometer,  but  his  instrument  is  dif- 
t'-rent  from,  and  mferior  in  principle  to,  that  of  Auzout. 
^Delambre.  Att.  Mod^  Ditc.  Prelim,  p.  47.)  The  prior  in- 
vention of  Gascoyne  (Astronohy.  p.  534)  is  admitted,  and 
was  brought  forward  by  Hooke  and  others  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  opposition  to  the  invention  ef  Auiout  The 
Fftoch  have  always  retorted,  with  just  aemlty,  Oial  the 
invention  of  their  t  >>uiitr\  mon  tiiuht  needs  be  original,  since 
Uw  Engluh  themaelves  did  not  know  what  Gaaooyne  had 


done,  till  Ausout  communicated  his  own  micrometer  to  tba 
Royal  Society  ;  thus  allowing  a  method  of  first-rate  im- 
portance to  astronomy  to  lie  idle,  till  national  fe«liBg:tand 
not  love  of  acience,  ransacked  their  own  record*. 

Auzout  published  observations  and  calculations  of  the 
comet  of  1664,  and  the  presentation  of  hi*  raaolia  to  Louia 
XIV.  is  said  to  have  given  that  prince  the  trst  idea  of 
founding  an  ob8ervatoi7  at  Paris.  lie  also  made  a  laboriou* 
comparison  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  France  anrl 
otlier  countries,  which  is  to  be  found,  together  with  bis  own 
account  of  liis  micrometer,  in  the  folio  collection  of  Metnoirs 
of  the  Academy,  entitled  Di'Mrc  Ouvrages  de  Mathfmatique 
et  Physique,  Paris.  1693.  Among  other  i<>sults  of  the  mt« 
crometer,  he  cbaer^'ed  and  roeaswed  the  dtumal  vsriatton 
of  the  moon's  diuneter.  first  explained  by  Kepler.  He  wus* 
engaged  in  several  di8cu<«ton<t  with  Hooke,  which  more 
concern  the  biography  of  tli   'a;U  r. 

Besides  the  preeeding  w  orks,  we  have  left  of  Auzout  a 
letter  on  some  new  obser^'ations  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
Paris,  1664  ;  and  a  letter  to  the  Abb6  Charles  on  a  ooUeo- 
tion  of  obaamtlooia  published  by  Campani.  Pans,  1665. 

AuaontlVM  ft  Rood  optician' and  maker  of  telescopes; 
and  when  it  ii  adJwd  flwt  he  never  eiyoyod  even  tolentble 
health,  he  must  he  eonaidaiudea  having  done  not  a  little 
for  astronomy. 

AVA.    [See  BiRMAN  Kmpirk.] 

AVAL.   rSoe  Bahrkin  Islands.] 

AVALANCHES  are  the  most  dangerous  and  terriUe 
phenomena  to  whieh  the  valleys  embosomed  between  high, 
snow-topped  mountain  ranges  are  exposed.  They  are 
especially  frequent  in  the  Alps,  ov. mi,'  t  j  the  steepness  of 
their  declivities,  but  they  are  also  kiuiwn  in  other  moun- 
tain regions,  as  in  the  l*yi-eiiecs  and  in  Norway,  They 
originate  in  the  higher  region  of  the  mountains,  when  the 
accumulation  of  snow  becomes  so  great  that  the  indined 
plane  on  which  the  maaa  teats  cannot  any  longer  auvpott  it. 
It  then  is  nuiihed  down  the  declivity  by  ito  own  weight,  and 
precipitated  into  the  subjacent  valley,  where  it  often  destroys 
forests  and  villages,  buncs  men  and  cattle,  and  sometimes 
fills  up  the  rivers  and  stops  their  course.  Besides  what  is 
covered  with  the  masses  of  snow,  persons  are  often  kiUed 
and  bouses  overthrown  by  the  sudden  compression  of  the 
air.  eanaad  hy  the  incrsdiblB  velocity  with  which  these  enor- 
moos  masses  descend. 

Four  different  kin  1^  if  avalanches  may  be  distinguished: 
drift  avaliinchea,  loll.uj^  uvulanches,  sliding  av  alanches,  and 
glacier  or  ice  avalanches,  of  which  the  first  cximmonly  take 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  the  second  and  third  at 
the  end  of  winter  aadintprittg,  and  the  last  only  in  summer. 

The  drift  or  koae  anav  aralanebea  (called,  in  Switsar* 
land,  atabb-lauinen)  take  phwe  when  heavy  snow  has  fUlen 
in  the  upper  region  of  the  mountains  during  a  still  caltn, 
and  this  accumuialed  mass,  before  it  acquires  consistency,  is 
put  in  motion  by  a  strong  wind.  The  snow  is  driven  from 
one  acclivity  to  another,  and  so  enormously  increased  in  its 
progress,  that  it  brings  down  an  incredible  volume  of  loose 
snow,  whieh  often  covers  great  part  of  a  valley.  Tho  damage 
eaused  by  these  avalanches  is,  however,  cenetally  not  veiy 

f^reat.  because  most  of  the  objects  covered  by  them  may  be 
reed  from  the  snow  without  having  sustained  great  damage ; 
but  they  if; i  n  produce  such  a  cnmpressiou  of  the  air  that 
houses  are  overturned,  and  men  and  cattle  suflbcuted. 

The  rolling  avalanches  are  much  more  dangerous  and 
destructive.  These  take  place  when,  after  a  thaw,  the  anow 
heenuwa  clammy,  and  the  single  grains  or  flocks  stick  to 
one  another,  so  as  to  unite  into  lane  hard  pieces  whieh 
commonly  take  the  fbrm  of  balls.  Such  a  ball,  moved  by  its 
own  weight,  begins  to  fk  ^cdid  the  inclined  plane,  nnd  all 
the  snow  it  meets  in  its  course  dow  nwards  sticks  finnly  to  it. 
This  snow-mas.H,  increasing  rapidly  in  its  progress,  and  de- 
scending with  great  velocity,  covers,  destroys,  or  carries  aa'ay 
everjthing  that  opposes  its  course— trees,  forests,  houses* 
and  rocks.  This  is  the  most  destructive  of  the  avalanches, 
and  causes  ^[reat  loss  of  life  and  property.  In  the  year  1 749, 
tl)  •  .vl  lie  village  of  Rueras,  in  the  valley  of  Tawich,  in  the 
canton  of  the  (iriiious,  was  covered,  and  at  the  same  time 
removed  from  its  site,  by  an  avalanche  of  this  description  ; 
but  this  change,  which  happened  in  the  night  time,  was 
effseted  without  the  least  noise,  so  that  the  inhabitanU  were 
not  aware  of  it.  and  on  amtking  in  the  morning  ewld  not 
eonoaive  why  H  did  not  grow  day.  A  hundred  persons  were 
dug  out  of  the  snow,  si-cty  of  whom  were  -till  r.!:vr>.  the 
interstice:^  between  the  soowconiaimng  sutUcKiii  ;ur  to  sup> 
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hfe.  In  1  fi06,  an  avaUnche  desoended  into  V:il  Calanca, 
likewise  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  transplanted  a  li-rest 
from  one  bide  of  the  valley  to  the  other,  and  place-1  a  fir  trLe 
«n  the  roof  of  a  panqpage-houw,  In  i820,.aal;-four  per- 
>oiM  trara  killed  in  Fettan,  in  the  bign  valley  of  Engadin. 
ill  the  country  of  (he  Grisonit ;  and,  in  Ute  Mine  ytor,  eic^ty- 
fuur  persons  and  four  hundred  head  . of  cattle,  in  Ober- 
^telen,  and  twenty-three  persons  at  Bricg,  bjih  situaU  d 
in  the  canton  of  Wallis.  la  the  same  country,  the  village 
of  Briri  was  almost  entirely  covered  by  an  avalanche  in  1827. 

Many  tltouaand*  of  strong  treM  are  destroyed  by  these  ava- 
lanches, eitherby  being  broKen  offiu^  thegr(mnd,or  by  being 
rooted  un.  >hi\  t  red  to  pieces,  and  thus  precipitated  into  tlie 
valley,  NViiLic  ilifsc  avalanches  are  of  coininon  orrurrence, 
the  inhobitanls  of  the  valleys  know  tlie  plact  -,  where  they 
come  down,  and  by  observing  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
the}'  are  able  to  foretell  the  time  of  their  descent. 
^  The  aliding  avalanchea  (rutaoh  lauinen,  also  called  tnom 
(jnori.  suggy)  lauinen  in  Switzerland)  originate  oh  tM 
lower  and  less  s!ec])  declivities,  when,  after  a  long  thaw-  in 
spring,  tiiose  layers  of  the  snowy  covering  which  are  nearest 
the  ground  are  dissolved  into  water,  and  thus  the  bond  is 
loosened  which  unites  the 'mass  to  its  base.  The  whole 
snowy  covering  of  a  decltrity  then  begins  to  move  slowly 
down  the  slippery  slope,  mi  to  carry  before  it  every  thing 
which  is  too  weak  to  withstand  its  pressure.  When  an  object 
does  not  directly  jjive  way  to  the  ina-s,  it  is  either  borne 
down  by  the  &now  occumiihuin^  behind  ii,  or  the  whole  mass 
divides  and  proceeds  in  its  course  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  ice  or  glacier  avaltuichos  are  nothing  but  pieces  of 
ke  which  formerly  constltoted  a  part  of  a  glacier,  but, 
loosened  by  the  summer  heat,  are  detached  ftom  the  prin- 
cipal mass,  and  precipitated  down  with  a  noise  like  thunder. 
They  are  couimoidy  lirokeu  into  small  pieces  by  tlie  rocks 
which  they  meet  in  their  pnif;rcss.  When  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, they  resemble  the  cataracts  of  a  powerful  stream. 
In  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  they 
nay  often  be  seen ;  and  at  ihe  base  of  ihe  Junglrau.  the 
thunder  which  accompanies  their  fall  is  almost  continually 
heard.  They  are  less  destructive  than  the  other  avalanches, 
because  thcy  diMoaid  Mily  upon  plaeaa  wUeb  iro  ndt  in- 
habited.^    .  . 

Oceaiionally  wc  avalanches  chan<rc  their  character  in 
their  pngreaa.  When  the  declivity  is  not  too  great,  and 
the  gfoand  under  it  not  too  slippery,  ihe  inasa  of  snow 

begins  to  slide :  hut  arriving  at  a  iirecipitous  descent,  its 
velocity  and  its  mass  are  -greatly  ini  iea>ed,  and  it  be;;ins  to 
roll.  11'.  at  this  statue  of  its  course,  it  meets  a  stronfj,  craggy 
ruck,  the  mass  is  iustantly  divided  into  iimumerable  small 
pieeeB.  and  thus  it  appeal*  at  the  ivA  tit  ita  progieaa  like  a 
drill  aTalanchi.  Jh 

Avalanches  is  the  common  Frehch  eiipressioh  for  fbese 
natural  phenomena,  but  in  those  districts  of  France  which 
are  situated  between  the  ranges  of  the  Alps,  they  have 
ether  names :  as  a\'alan:;es,  lavanches,  lavan^res,  lavanzes, 
lids,  lits,  lydts.  In  Italian  they  are  called  lavina  and 
lavinu;  and  in  the  Rhetic  dialect  of  the  Orisons,  lavina 
and  lavigna.  Among  the  German  inhabitants  of  Switzer- 
land, thcy  are  named  lauinen.  lauwinen,  lauwen,  leuen, 
(owen,  and  llCanen.  In  the  Pyn-rn  cv  they  arc  sometimes 
»4lled  congeres;  and  in  Norway,  snec-shred  and  snee  fund. 
(Kaathofbr'a  (MMrMft'oiw  ona  /Bunwy  through  ihe  Alps, 

a  town  in  France,  in  ihe  department  of 

Yonoe,  onthc  road  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  1.12  miles  from 
Paris  to  the  S.E.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  f>f  An- 
toninus under  the  iiaiiie  of  Aballo,  and  the  attacks  made 
upon  it,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  indicate  that  it 
waa  at  that  period  a  place  of  snoe  note.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence  compoecd  of  ooane  red  granite,  of  moderate 
elevation,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cousin  (called  in 
Brum's  Map  of  France,  and  in  tliat  given  in  the  Ji'i-tj- 
dopediti  Mfthfiujue,  the  Voisin),  and  has  well-built  hoii.scs, 
and  broad  and  clean  streets.  Aluii^'  the  brow  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stands,  on  the  side  next  the  ri\  er.  is  a  jilea 
sant  walk  planted  with  lime  trees.  The  ascent  is  at  this 
part  pretty  sleep,  and  the  height  of  the  hill  above  the  bed  of 
Ihe  stream  is  estimatea  at  600  ttsi,  so^that  an  extensive 

Cro>pect  is  obtained  of  the  district  of  RIoi-van.  within  the 
oundary  of  which  Avallun  is  situated.  This  district  of 
Morvan  ennsiNts  of  primitive  rocks,  ami  ah  nind-^  with  w<mk1  ; 
from  it  a  considerable  part  of  the  supply  of  that  article 
ht  Pam  is  derired.  [6ee  Mortav.J  It  is  eoUeeted  at 


Avallon,  and  tnm  thence  sent  in  curiously-constnicttd  rafts 
down  the  Cousin  into  the  Cure;  by  this  aj^ain  into  tlie 
Yonne,  and  then  by  the  Seine  to  Paris.  Casks,  mustard, 
woollen  cloth,  and  paper  arc  among  the  manufactures  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  a  trade  is  carried  un  lu 
corn,  wine,  cattle,  and  in  coals.  The  inhabitants  are  above 
5000.  Avallon  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  or  sub- 
prefecture,  and  has  a  tribunal  ile  n.ntmem',  or  court  of 
reference  for  settling  commercial  disputes,  a  high-sciux>| 
(eoUige),  and  an  agricultural  sociotv.  There  are  a  theatre, 
public  baths,  and  an  hospital.  Before  the  revolution  there 
were  four  rdigbus  houses,  and  the  church  was  collegiate. 
Near  Avallon  may  he  traced  some  remains  of  the  Roman 
road  formed  by  Agrippa.  sun-in-law  of  Au>iu-.tus,  from 
Lugdunuui  (Lyon)  to  Gesoriacum  (Boulogne). 

The  neighbourhood  of  Avallon  consists,  on  one  side,  o{ 
meadow  land  and. marshes, and  on  the  other  of  arable  land, 
fertile  in  onn,  aiid  piodueiiig  wines  of  good  quality.  The 
arrondissement  contains  45t  square  miles,  or  acres. 
Its  population  is  about  4", 000.  (Expdly,  Dictionnaire 
Geographiijuf,  iS-c,  (Us  Gaules  et  de  li  Franre;  Millm. 
J'i)t/tige  duns  les  Departfinents  du  Midi  dir  la  France; 
Letterx  from  France,  by  John  M.  Coblielt ;  Malte  Brun.) 

AV  ANTUUINE.  a  variety  of  quartz,  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  with  which  ii  reflects  I^ht,  the  ffiect  being  in 
general  produced  by  fine  points  of  mica  imbeaaed  within  the 
crystalline  mass.  Fnim  this  circumstance  U  is  BOmetiinca 
employed  iu  jesvelry,  but  it  is  of  little  v. due. 

AVATAR.\  is  a  Sanskrit  word,  which  properly  signifies 
'  a  descent,  or  the  act  of  descending,"  e.g.  from  a  boat  or 
other  vehicle ;  but  is  particularly  applied  to  the  ioeamations 
of  the  Hindu  deities,  or  their  appeacance.  in  some  manifest 
8ha|>e,  upon  earth.  Our  information  regarding  the  sueees- 
sive  development  of  reli;{ious  and  niyllio!oj;ical  ideas  among 
the  Hindus  is  yet  very  imperfect.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  doctiine  of  the  AvatSras  bclon<is  to  a  compar.itivdly 
recent  period.  Those  portions  of  the  vedas  or  sacred  ^rit- 
ings  of  the  Hindus,  towhicb»firou  the  ityle  and  structure  of 
tlieir  language,  the  highest  antiquity  may  «ith  safety  be 
atiributed,  inculcate  (lie  worship  of  elementii  and  detflM 
natural  powers,  but  do  not  allude  t  >  t1i6se  apparently  more 
spiritualizeil  deities  that  reijuiie  to  be  invested  with  a  bodily 
frame  to  operate  in  the  material  world. 

The  numlter  of  the  Avat%as  mentioned  iti  tht  Puranas. 
of  legendary  poenis  of  il\e  TiMdtfi,  ii  ^ery  greit.  Those  of 
Vishnu  alone,  who  i».  distiiip;uishe<i  by  the  charat  ti  r  .d 
'  Preserver*  in  the  Triinruti.  of  triad  of  the  principal  Hindu 
deities,  are  s(ate<l  to  be  endless.  They  ar.-  v.inously  enu- 
merated; but  all  accounts  seeiu  to  agree  in  selecting  iJie 
following  ten  as  the  most  conspicuous  :  — 

t.  Mat^a»  the  Fish,  under  which  form  l^iahho  ptakerfM 
Ma'nif.  Ihi  Ancestor  of  the  present  hnman  race,  dunni;  a 
universal  dchi;:e. 

2.  Kiir>n.i,  the  Tortoise,  which  iiu  arnation  Vi^lllul  un  ler- 
weiit  in  onlcr  to  supji'irt  Mount  ^l.mdara,  or  rather  the  en- 
tire earth,  when  the  celestial  gods  and  their  opponents  the 
Asuras,  or  l>aityas,  weie  eh'arning  the  lea  for  the  beverage 
of  immortality  (amjrita). 

.1.  VarSha,  the  Boa'r.  Tlshnu,  with  the  head  df «  rtim- 
slrous  boar,  ii  represented  as  slayini^  Hirany/iksha,  the 
chief  of  the  Asuras.  who  had  taken  posacssion  of  the  tvles- 
tial  regions,  and  as  upUning  the  evth  vMch  hid  h«en  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

4.  In  his  incarnation  as  Rdratinha,  a  being  hdf  man 
and  half  lion,  Vishnu  kiUed  Hiranyakasipn,  tM  hntfaer  of 
HiranyAksha. 

;>.  The  form  of  I'l'ti'tna,  tlie  Dwarf,  was  aisumed  by 
Vishnu  to  humble  the  pride  of  King  Bali.  He  went  to  a 
sacrifice  which  the  king  was  performing,  and  supplicated 
for  as  much  ground  as  he  could  measure  with  three  steps, 
which  request  being  granted,  the  dwarf  suddenly  grew  to 
.nil  immense  size,  and  With  Us  stepi  eonprised  earu,  mid 

air,  .ill  1  heiu en. 

C.  Vishnu  appeared  in  a  human  firm,  as  Paran^rdma. 
the  soil  of  Janiadagni  and  Rfinuki,  in  order  to  preserve 
mankind,  and  cspcciallv  the  Brthmani,  ftom  the  tyranny 
of  the.  military  triba  of  the  Kshatriyas. 

7.  Vishnu  wss  bbra  as  the  son  of  King  Ditsaivtha,  and, 
under  the  name  of /?<1/n(i,  in  order  todcstr.  y  Rfivaita,  the 
Dait\a  soveici;;!!  of  Ceylon,  and  other  demon-,  who  <rcrc 
tlien  infe.-.tiiij;  th?  earth.  The  actions  of  Ri^ina  form  the 
Bubjeet  of  a  celebrated  epic  poem  in  Sanskrit,  called  the 
Rdntyana,  and  •ttrihuted  to  tlm  anilMit  sage  VIIaffH. 
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The  tno»t  celcbnitKl  of  the  AvatAras  of  Vi«hnn  is  hi* 
appearance  in  \he  buman  form  of  Krithna,  in  which  be  it 
ioppoied  to  hnvc  been  wholly  and  completely  ineanwte, 
WMIMS  the  other  Avatiiras  we  only  consitlered  a»  emana- 
tions from  his  licini;.  Krislina  agsiAted  the  family  of  the 
Pan»lav.is  in  thi  ir  war  wilh  the  Kurus,  and  throui^h  ihcm 
relieved  the  earth  rnmi  tho  wiekml  men  who  oppraaaed  it. 
The  hiiitory  of  this  coiillu  t  is  (old  at  K'n.L'th  iuttiewllAbllt* 
rata,  another  ^reat  epic  poem  in  Sanskrit. 

9.  Buddha  IS,  by  the  followers  of  the  Brahmnkal  nU- 
gioatConsideNdMaddiuife  tiie»rostioa«f  Viihini.MNiaed 
bj  Mm  ta  order  to  mdoae  tte  Aautfs  toiliandian  tiie  laeied 
tfthnancea  of  tlie  VedM»  hf  whish  they  kit  tbeir  i(nDg|h 
and  8uprema/*y. 

10.  Kd'ki  is  th(>  name  of  an  Axatura  in  which  Vishnu 
will  appear  at  the  end  uf  the  KaiiyuKO.  or  present  age  of  the 
vorld.  to  deitroy  alt  v  ice  and  iricMUMtat  and  to  rwlon  the 
world  to  TirtiM  ud  fiunty* 

Weeannot  enmaienUe  tb»  Atettres  of  the  hifbrior  deities, 
in  whioh  iho  niytholof^  of  the  Hindus  ab  und^  We  du 
not  leinemhcr  ever  to  have  heard  of  any  of  Bi  aUiUii  or  Siva, 
(he  t'lo  •.nprc'ine  deities  w!ui,  with  Vi.shnn,  cutislilute  tliu 
Tnn  '"irti.  In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  A.fiatir  KetearcAeg 
iCak:;tta.  13U1)  may  be  teen  an  aceount  ^iven  hy  Ceptmin 
Edward  Hoar  of  «n  tnomation  of  Gaoesa,  or  Ganapati, 
which  had,  tinee  the  year  a.d.  1640,  lieootne  hereditary  in 
I'  e  family  nT  ?.To 'r.il:;i  Gosain,  aBrahnum  at  Puuali.  Mrs. 
Gjubaui  ( I.  j\v  ?dr.'^  (  iiUculi),  who  in  ItHiU  visited  tluA  Uvins; 
Avrc  .'i  :l  w'nii!^  uas  ihen  a ehttd) ha*  given  aa  intonatinL.- 
luiiee  of  It  in  her  journal. 

<See  the  articles  Mamv,  Rama.  Krishna,  Budoha; 
Bohlen.  Da$  aiit  Indiem,  val.  t  pp.  2 1 3  '234 :  Vans  Kennedy. 
Rttean^es  into  ih»  Nalun  and  Affiniiy  (/  AnHmt  eaut 
Himfu  Mi/thnln^y^  I^nd^)^..  I'^  H    I'  i  ) 

AVEBURV,  ABURY,  AUIRY,  the  name  of  a  village 
and  (  ari>ii  in  Wiltshire,  En^;hind,  iit  remarkable  as  the  sitr 
t'f  what  W  HS  ouce  the  lar^ast  and  most  interesting  Celtic  or 
Drtiidic-Al  t<?roplc  in  l^urope.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
uneertain :  the  last  pert,  bury^  a  boroii(^»  or  fottifled  {dace, 
appears  to  be  a  Saxon  mid,  and  if  so.  Av^iiry  is  not  the 
orinieial  name  of  the  place.  We  ^hall  endeavour  to  furnish 
the  reader  with  an  account  of  this  great  work,  as  it  is  pre- 
cuined  to  have  been  when  in  a  perfect  state  ;  and  also  with  ilie 
t^pinions  of  some  eminent  antiquaries  respecting  its  original 
destination.  For  this  purpose  we  must  refer  to  the  descrip- 
tions, drawings,  and  printed  accounts  which  Dr.  Stukeley 
has  left  in  bis  interesting  work,  entitled  Abury.a  TViqW 
o/ifte  Britith  DruidM,  fol.  1743.  Though  the"  volume  bears 
this  date,  it  appears  that  the  doctor  surveyed  the  place,  and 
made  numerous  drawinirs  of  it,  and  of  the  various  ohjects 
ill  the  vicinity,  during  the  years  1720—24.  It  is  due  to 
that  learned  and  zealous,  but  rather  credulous  antiquary 
to  say,  that  iua  delineations  have  every  aCToaranee  of 
genora)  aoonaqr.  and  that  his  descripttoas  afe  anffieiantly 
peiapiciMHn  to  be  understood. 

Beibre  Stukele)  s  piihlieationti,  very  little  was  known  of 
A  l  iuu)  ;  neither  Camden,  l^chind,  nor  any  other  topo- 
-iapiiur  ur  antiquary  seems  tu  have  puhUshed  any  aefount 
<'i  It.  Aubrey,  a  native  of  Wiltshire,  and  an  ardent  h)ver  of 
anugnarittn  subjects,  had  visited  Aveburr  in  1648.  In  tiie 
year  IM3.  was  commanded  by  KingChulea  11.  to  write 
tone  «eBoinit  ci  ibia  iwnedtahto  maQtment,  the  monarch 
betnir  than  on  Ins  way  to  Bath,  and  ha\-ing  examined 
tlie  ^  hole  in  company  with  Aubrey  and  Dr.  Charlton,  who 
aft«  rv*  :ird>  \mh\\Au:d  An  Account  iif  Stunfhenpe.  'These 
.iriti<(uitie*,'  sav-.  Aulirey  in  his  MS.  treatise,  'are  .ho  ex- 
tf.edingiy  old  tiiat  no  books  do  roach  them.  I  can  alhrm 
that  I  tuive  br^iuiht  this  temple  from  utter  darkness  into 
a  tUa  nist*  and  ware  gioae  tetber  in  this  essay  than  any 
belbro  no.'  Tboti^  Aubny's  acooont  h  very  imperfect, 

and  was  never  r  rnp!' ('fl  and  though  his  sketelies  are 
even  moredefeetue  iOan  ois  de.scriptions,  vol  as  they  axe 
the  nr>t  reeonls  of  the  place,  and  oontun  some  uselbl 
fscts  and  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  temple  ^eventy-six 
year<  before  Dr.  Stukeley  comawnced  bis'  survey,  they  are 
valoablo  and  interesting  to  the  antamiaiT.  'Aubeky.] 
Ibo  aotampanying  plana  aljow  'the  general  fiirm  and 
srrangeiiient  of  the  temple,  with  the  avenues  of  approach. 
When  the  aborigines  of  the  isUmd  flxed  on  this  site  lor  their 
Kreat  temple,  we  may  reasonably  conchule  that  it  was  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and,  like  the  general  character  of  the  Marl- 
borou^fa'  Downs  and  Salisbury  Plain,  was  without  either 
fRatt^tiaea  or  uwhnroqd  4t  any  kind.  A  thin  atratiim  of 


mould  here  covers  a  continuous  chalk  aobstratam.  whicl 
presents  a  clean,  dry,  grasay  amftce.  The  immediate 
site  chosen  for  the  ^lund  cireulnr  temple  is  a  Hat  area  of 

ground,  having  an  inegnlar  range  of  gentle  hitls  tn  ths 
east,  running  north  ana  M)uth,  a  rising  tract  of  land  lo  iho 
south,  a  level  country  of  sonii'  miles  in  extent  to  the  north, 
s^itne  iimlulatin^'  and  rather  hu;h  hills  to  the  west,  an<l 
exiendin;^  them  e  to  the  east.  A  small  brook,  or  rivulet, 
called  the  Keniiet,  a  tributary  to  the  Thames,  has  its  source 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  temple.  The  geological  cha- 
racteriatief  of  the  diatrict  piobd>ly  occasioned  its  being 
chosen  fbr  tin'  anotian  of  a  temple  which  was  to  be  the 
chief  edifice  of  the  sort  in  the  inland.  As  Stukelcv  remarks, 
this  might  have  been  regarded  as  the  grand  national 
cathedral,  while  tile  smaller  circles,  in  different  parts  of 
the  island,  might  be  compared  to  the  parisht  or  village 
churches.  On  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Mth  in  the  neigh- 
bouring vafieya  Mid  on  tha  high  lands  aranunannn  largo 
masaaa  of 'atone.  Tboio  ia  atill  a  great  iiumber<^  detached 
oolitic  s.mdstoTies  of  various  sizes,  known  bv  the  namcofthe 
Grey  Wether;*,  lyin:,'  near  the  Bath  roai,  in  the  neii^h- 
hourhond  of  Avobur)'.  I'  rom  amongst  those  stone.s  scattered 
al)out  the  neighbourhood,  the  buil&rs  or  rather  makers  of 
the  temple  snectod  stieh  ta  Momed  bel^  adapted  to  their 
rude  design. 

No  leas  than  S50  btockii  were  brought  together  ami 

placed  in  circles  and  rows.  Tlu.-^e  stone  s  were  of  various 
duiieusions,  nieasurioK  from  live  to  twenty  feet  in  height 
aiiDVe  tiie  j;rourui,  ai'.d  Iroiu  three  to  twel\e  feet  in  widlli 
and  thickn"j»!>.  Ouo  hundred  wore  nusod  on  end.  and 
plaoed  in  a  circu1<u'  form,  around  a  flat  and  nearly  eimular 
araa  of  about  foiutoen  hundred  feet  in  diameter;  and  these 
Rtonea  were  bounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  lofty  bank,  which 

enclosed  the  whole  work,  except  at  two  places,  wliere  o)>en- 
inffi  were  but  for  eiitr.uiees  tu  the  temple.  Tiie  bank  or 
ni  und  at  present  is  hroken  down  in  four  places,  but  there 
teem  to  ha\e  been  originally  only  two  openings  correspoiid- 
inf^  to  the  two  great  avenues  which  will  bo  described  here- 
after. The  inner  slope  of  the  hank  measured  eighty  feet, 
and  its  whalo  extend  or  cirenmferenoe.  at  the  top  waa, 
according  to  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoarc,  4442  feet :  the  area 
within  the  bank  or  mound  is  >>omewbat  more  than  tweiity- 
en:ht  acres.  About  lialf  way  up  iho  inner  s'ope  « as 
a  sort  of  terrace  walk,  apparently  adapted  for  spectators. 
Dr.  Stukeley  conjectures  that  there  was  a  second  circular 
aimngemeni  ot  uprtght  atones  at  a  short  distance  within 
the  ower  circle ;  and  no  iboads  his  opinion  uiion  the  jbct  of 
then  being  one  large  stone  in  a  positum  which  does  not 
cotne  into  any  other  component  cnrle  of  this  temple.  As 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  No.  1,  and  view. 
No.  3,  there  were  two  otlicr  small  temi)les  within  the 
periphery  of  the  great  circle.  One  was  a  doulile  circle  of 
upright  stones,  with  a  single  stone  raised  near  the  centre, 
wnicu  Stukeley  calls  the  ambive,  or  obelii^:  this  hinnll 
temple  oonatsted  of  finty-thrae  atonea,  and  ia  referred  to  in 
No.  1  at  r.  Another  temple,  of  forty-tve  irtonee,  some  of 
which  are  still  standinix  niul  of  immense  siie,  wa.s  placed  a 
little  north  of  the  f'trmer,  and  consisted  also  of  two  concen- 
tric circles,  eiu'losing  a  group  of  three  tall  stones,  called  tlie 
cove.  These  were  the  conipouem  parts  and  the  general 
design  and  arrangement  of  the  ti$ls  tamplBh  aa  it  may 
be  called;  but  there  wen  two  tMiikhat«k  or  eonnooting 
parts,  which  belongad.  and  gave  a  neenliarlty  to  thia  work, 
disiin finishing  it  from  all  other  Celtic  temples.  These 
were  avenues  of  approach,  oonsiMin;,'  of  double  rows,  or 
lines  of  upright  stones,  w  hich  branched  off  from  the  cen- 
tral work,  each  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  mile.  One  of 
thorn  branched  off  from  the  outer  circle,  to  the  south,  turn- 
ing, Roar  ita  oxtremi^.  to  the  south-east,  where  it  ter- 
mmatod  in  twodrenlar  or  rather  elliptical  ranges  of  ttpright 
stoneg  (see  No.  2,  e).  Acconling  to  Stukeley,  this  a\enne 
wa.s  formed  by  two  hundred  stones,  being  finished  at  its 
eastern  extrein it v  with  firty-eiyht  stones.  Tlio  width  of  the 
avenue  varied  from  tiliy  six  to  thirty-five  feet  between  the 
stones,  which  were,  on  an  average,  eighty-six  ftet  apart  from 
each  other  in  their  linear  direction.  The  outer  oval  of  the 
terminatiag  temple  («)  to  the  south-ao«t.  on  an  eminenee 
(billed  Overton  Hill,  or  tho  Hakpen,  measured  about  U6 
feet  in  diameter :  the  inner  oval  was  forty-flve  feet  across. 
The  western  avenue  (r)  extended  about  one  mile  and  a 
half,  and  consisted  of  203  stones ;  its  extremity  eride^l  in  a 
point,  or  with  a  single  stone.  These  avenues,  or  ^rar.d 
ippniaobaa  to  the  temple,  wate  not  anraogid  in  stiWglo. 
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fNsK  I. — firr/nnd  Pht  nfthf  Tfmplt,  with  «  *o^-1i<Mial  ^  irw 
ni  tUi»  *;inic  fif^m  L  to  ^ — i  f.  from  c.»«t  lo  T«»st.    Tbr  i"].>n. 


[Ntt  2.—  rii«,  9»  A/it;>         jvMt  Ttmpk,  with  Hi  h»o  •Tmw*.  e  and  rf,  lh»  ifinpJr,  • 

inii»ll  trmp!<",  t  ;  SilbnT7  Hill,  /;  hiijh  Kroiiail,  a  ;  a  line  of  nmt\.  or  Hriti»h  ttmrk-»«Tf,  fl  ,  Am 
(liQUjiU  ua  a  ninall  *eal<^  >h<iws  Uif  n-Utivr  )yn>p<>ri>i<ti«  nnil  |cuurM>  oC Uwrttm  Ktuiwt.  i ;  Utw  of  Bonas  raM  {rom  IhUh  (o  lAUdon.  A  j  •  •  li«(iowt{ 
•(tMigMtvatH  uf  the  \i>Hy  bank,  or  vaUiini.  r ;  lli<!  ililrti.  or  of  vUlafdi  A 
HtBMtfi        cuniHM'nMttiriit  nf  ih«>  »i>'U-rn.  or  Hi clih»niutcin  i 
A«ravB,«f^tlM  MVtbenb^w  K«iiiMt  A««fla«,  fr;  lb*  iMitwiml 


{Sn.X-Ahiri', 
S  •aal  3  s  lh»  CMiw 


•  «y«  VXnr  t/lht  TempU,  from  the  oorlb,  lookiDg  amtli,  •» 


,  mod  ioUiiHttd  tn  diipUy  the  clieumvalUtH  bank,  I ;  the  Ivo  laiMr, 


■mail  iPBtpIr*. 
'  bjr  2ililhcl*) 


but  raihcr  in  (lowin^^  or  curved  linos,  and,  acconlint;  to  thr 
theories  of  Dr.  Stukcley  and  some  of  bis  fotbwera,  were 
intended  to  represent  the  natural  action  of  a  serpent. 

BeaidM  tba  works  alr«ad]f  dMCfiMU  thm  an  otiicn  of 
vat  ramote  antiquity  in  tbe  imiMdiatB  Tiemity,  vliieb,  if 
not  inteirrnl  parts  of  the  temple,  were  cither  oonneeted  with 
it,  (ir  mav  be  reg-arded  as  belon|(ing  to  tlie  siin)e  nsic  and 
"Aipli-.  These  uru  the  numerous  barrow.s.  or  tumuli,  which 
abound  on  the  neifrhbauring  downs,  with  the  cromlechs 
the  tTMk-ways.  Among  the  first  may  be  named  that 
krjn  hunow  caUed  Silfmnf  Hill,  the  position  of  which 
ii  shown  in  dte|;nm  No.  2,  /.  and  No.  3,  7.  This  vast 
artiflcial  conical  mound  of  earth  it  Kgarded  th«  largest 
tumuluM  in  Europe,  and  may  be  compared  to  those  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  Herodotus  [sec  Alyattks],  and  other 
antient  writers.  Stukeley.  who  has  Riven  a  minute  but 
not  very  accurate  account  of  it,  considers  it  to  be  the  sepul- 
cbrat  monament  of  a  British  king  who  (bunded  tbe  temple 
at  AnHnuf.  *  I  han  no  acruple  to  aflimi,'  he  says, '  it  is 
Ihe  mo4t  mainiificent  roauaoktim  in  the  worid,  witoout  ex- 
cepting the  Egyptian  pyramids.*  Thoarh  tMa  I*  s  great 
exaggeration,  it  is  a  work  which  must  have  cost  immense 
lalwur.  In  Sir  Richard  Hoare  s  Lirge  publication,  entitled 
Antient  fVUtthirf,  we  are  ruriu^lii  1  s  ith  the  sur>ey  and 
ealcalationa  of  Mr.  Edward  Crocker,  a  scientific  practical 
fOrvwyM'.  'The  dfelunference  of  the  hill,  as  near  the  base 
pMeililfi.  measures  20S7feeWtlie  diaoieter.  at  top.  120 
fed,  tbe  sloping  height  314  (M.  and  the  perpendicular 
height  170  feet;  but  that  part  of  our  measurement  which 
will  excite  the  most  surprise,  is,  that  this  artificial  hill  covers 
ilii'  .p. in  mT  fi  c  acres  and  thirty-fmr  perches  of  land." 
For  what  purpotte  this  huge  pile  of  earth  w«s  raised,  appeajrs 


t  i  lio  lii  vond  the  reach  of  conjecture;  but  *  I  think,"  sav> 
Sir  R.  lloare,  '  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  wiui  one  of  tKo 
component  parts  of  tbe  grand  temple  at  Abury,  not  a 
sepulehnl  mound  laiied  ovar  (be  bonct  and  aebes  of  a 
king  or  aidhdraid.  Tta  oltoatkm  oppoaite  to  l3w  temple, 
and  nearly  in  the  centre  lietween  the  two  avenues,  $k>em» 
in  some  degree  to  warrant  thiii  supposition.'  Dr.  Stukelev 
(p.  51)  obsen  es.  '  ili  ii  the  meridian  line  i  f  tin  whole  woik 
passes  from  Silbury  Hill  to  the  centre  of  the  temple  of 
Abury,'  which  observation,  making  the  proper  allowance 
for  the  vahatioo  of  tbe  vtuamm,  ira  ftrand  vefj  nearly  eor- 
rect  in  tbe  J9M  1tl4.  Hany  other  banwva  of  variouM 
dimensions  and  forms  are  seen  on  the  downs,  some  of 
which  Sir  Richard  Hoare  opened  in  the  year  1814.  [Sec 
Barhow.]  a  proof  that  Silbury  Hill,  and  some  other 
harrows  near  it,  were  raised  before  the  Roman  colonization 
of  Britain,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  line  of  the 
great  Roman  ruad  from  Aquee  Solii,  or  Bath,  to  LontHnum. 
or  London,  is  straight  for  some  miles  till  it  oomes  to  the 
hill,  whan  it  divetcgea  to  the  south,  and  again  oontinuos  in 
a  diiwt  line  to  Mulborough :  in  one  place  tbe  road-makers 
ciit  through  a  large  barrow  in  forming  tVi-  ir  road. 

In  the  pardon  of  the  Castle  Inn  at  M:irll>orouf»h  there  is 
a  conical  moun  1  li  c<  naidetable  elevation  :  u  i>  nowplante*! 
with  trees,  and  a  winding  path  haa  been  made  round  it, 
leading  to  the  top.  Mr.  Bowles  remarks  that  this  mound, 
Silbaiy  Hill,  and  the  mound  at  Maidan  fim  a  CriaBgiii. 
wbioh  of  neceisity  they  must,  ndeet  Aef  lie  te  a  alraigbt 
line. 

About  one  mile  north  of  Avebury  are  the  remains  of  a 
\s)iTfre  crtrnJech.  with  the  stones  fallen,  which  Stiikelev  calls 
kift-vaen;  and  at  Cbttford-bottom.  aboat  three  uulos  ea«* 
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of  AvtabuTT.  is  another  enmkeh,  oontisttog  of  two  ttandini; 
rtmWi  and  one  larger  raised  on  tbrai.  South  of  ATebuiy, 
■fcoat  two  miles,  is  a  large  and  kl^ tumulus,  which  Stukeley 
taSieA  the  Arch- Druid's  barrow,  and  which  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  upright  stones,  and  had  a  kist-vaen,  or  a 
cmrolerh,  at  one  end.  At  Wintcrlwuriie-Bosset,  north  of 
Avebury,  were  two  circles  of  standing  stones,  and  a  single 
stone  standing  dftaclied  fmra  the  circle.  At  Rockky,  and 
on  Temple  Downs,  cast  of  Avebury,  were  other  cromlechs, 
and  worka  of  a  similar  kind  to  mioM  abndjr  ivfanod  to. 
Then  wero  nanwiviw  other  eordt-worVs  and  ttanding  stones 
in  different  parts  of  thedowra.  .'1  ti  ii  li  iL;  to  show  that  this 
district  wiu>,  at  a  remote  a,^t',  noi  only  a  place  of  permanent 
residence  for  a  large  population,  but  that  it  wa«  tho  chief 
ant  of  the  reUgioiu  order  of  the  antient  Britons. 

TIw  fpaeo  iiKloMd  bf  the  grent  earthen  bank  of  Afvbur}' 
Mr  isoBtaina  «  viUsig*  with  it*  taUi.  hedg»-nNn»  and 
boildinn.  ao  that  it  ia  difReult  at  present  to  make  out  Urn 
original  design.  When  Aubrey  surveyed  the  pla'-r  tn 
1648,  there  were  many  more  stones  tlian  at  the  time  Dr. 
Stukeley  commenced  hi*  examination  in  ]"'20:  and  when 
Sir  Richard  Hoare  and  his  surveyor  made  their  plan  and 
drawings,  in  1812.  the  stones  were  still  further  diminished 
io  namoer.  Evan  ainoo  Uio  Utter  date,  others  of  the  up- 
right atonea  have  haeii  hioken  to  pieces,  and  it  ia  fiiafed 
that  the  remainder  will  speedily  be  destroyed  and  converted 
into  materials  for  stone  fences  or  roads.  Aubrey  describes 
63  stucn  V  a  .  n>mainiii2  ^^  iihin  the  entrenched  inciosure  in  his 
time,  which  were  retiuned  to  29  when  Stukeley  mauits  his 
pUn.  Onlv  17  of  these  remained  in  1812,  as  mentioned  by 
Sir  Rieharo  Hoare.  In  the  waatern  avenue  there  are  two 
upright  Monaa  left,  and  about  l$Of  the  southern  avenue; 
mit  not  one  remains  of  the  two  ovals  on  Hakpen  Hill. 

A*  Id  the  time  when  this  singular  work  at  Avebury  waa 
ennstnicted,  and  the  design  of  it.  opinions  differ  eonaiderably. 
The  most  common  opinion  is  that  it  was  raised  by  a  class  of 
the  abontrinal  inhabitants  of  Britain  called  the  Druid.n  or 
Priests,  twfore  the  Christian  ton,  and  was  a  national  temple 
in  whieh  they  performed  their  sacred  lilH.  Some  authors 
imagine  that  it  aowad  the  dmibl«iNinoaaef  leligion  and 
judicature.  It  wena  eertnn  that  at  foaat  it  waa  not  in- 
tended for  defence,  because  the  ditch  is  ttithin  the  mound. 
On  these  matters  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  ihiiii,'  like 
a  :t:L.  ;it,r  liisi;  r'. .  or  evidence  which  may  sati-ly  the  dis- 
cnminating  antiquary.  Nearly  all  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, such  as  Stukeley,  Borlaoe,  Toland,  King,  Valiancy, 
Rowlanda,  Daviaa,  aim  others,  have  iodulced  their  iuaay  in. 
dtaMvtatioaa  and  apaeolatkma  on  the  relisnon,  the  nantwts. 
the  arts,  and  the  politv  uf  an  anti**!!!  pi  in.  without  any 
data  at  all.  Dr.  Stukeley  prmetnited  liis  wiu^uarian  studies 
V.  ith  intense  zeal  and  considerable  learning,  but  witli  a  dis- 
position to  indulge  in  extravagant  ispeculatioii ;  and  somu 
of  bis  followers  rave  embraced  his  tneories  without  adopt- 
ing the  aame  process  of  study  and  leaearah.  They  eoatend 
that  the  Temple  at  Avebury  waa  taiaed  by  the  Druids, 
who  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  where  '  public 
sacrifices,  games,  hymns,'  &c.,  were  penodically  performed 
at  •  four  seasons  or  great  festival*  of  the  year."  '  On  no 
aoe  subject,*  says  the  Kev.  Mr.  Ledwich,  in  Archaiologi<t, 
vol.  vii.,  '  has  fancy  roamed  with  more  licentious  iifQulgence 
than  on  that  of  the  Dniida  and  their  superstitions.  Their 
admirera  have  lepnseiitadtfaem  as  cultivating  the  abstruaest 
•eiencea.  and  panaliatlBg  the  lublimest  mysteries  of  na- 
torn,  antieipnting  the  diseoveriet  of  Pythagoras,  Epicuru.*, 
Archimedes,  and  Nr  rtnr.  ;  md  all  this  without  tlie  aid  of 
letters  or  cxp^jriments,  wahout  those  progTO»8ivo  steps  in 
enilization  which  polish  and  refine  the  mind,  and  naturally 
lead  It  to  the  study  of  abstract  knowledge.'  Such  infor- 
mation, or  rather  such  infinenoaa,  have  been  drawn  from 
a  fev  imperfbet  and  incidental  notices  in  the  writings  of 
JuHus  Oaaar.  Diodoras.  Strabo,  Mela,  Lnean,  Tadtos,  and 
Pliny.  The  whole  information  of  all  those  authors  would 
not  amount  to  three  or  four  pages  :  yet  from  such  material 
t  rac  m'jdern  English  writers  have  contrived  to  wrilo  many 
volumes.  It  is  not  oeceiisary  hero  to  make  any  remarks 
on  the  theories  of  Borlaoe,  Stukeley,  King,  Higgins. 
Davtes,  and  Daane.  The  last-mentioaed  gentleman  has 
lately  pubttslMd  a  Whime  *  en  the  wonhip  ^  tiw  serpent.' 
in  which  he  adopts  the  theories  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  and 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Temple  at  Avebury  and 
some  others  were  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  form  of 
a  serpent,  and  hence  may  be  called  dracontia,  or  serpent 
Ifyfsi.  The  Mth  voIuim  of  Iba  AcioMAvf «  eonlaiM  , 


bis  account,  with  plana  and  views,  of  the  vart  nuRM  of 
upright  stones  at  Carnae  in  Bretagne. 

Fordiaaertations  on  Avebury  particularly,  and  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  Druidical  antiquities,  &c.,  the  reader  in 
referred  to  Dr.  Stukeley's  voluini  a'n  uly  ri'  il  i  l  ;  to 
another  folio  volume  by  the  same  author  on  Stonehen^e ; 
to  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  Anlimt  Wilttfure;  Davies's 
CeUic  Re«eiMrch«i,  8vo.,  1804  ;  and  his  other  volume.  Th$ 
Mytholo^  and  Ritet  of  the  Brituh  Dntidt,  8vo..  I80t; 
Roherta'a  SHtteh  of  the  Early  HiiUiry  the  Cymry,  or 
Aniiaa  Britom,  8vo.  18U3;  Borlaee's  Anttquitie*  of 
Cormotdt,  fol.  1769  ;  King's  Munimenta  Antiqua,  fol. 
1799  :  Mallet's  Norihfrn  Antiffuiliex,  J  vols.  8vo.,  180!i; 
Tolands  Htntory  of  thf  Dnndt,  8vo.  1814  ;  ^I,l.':^:lri.^'8 
Celtic  Drutdi,  4to.,  1^27  ;  Frttent  State  of  Abury,  by  tlie 
Rev.  J.  Hunter ;  GeniUman't  Magazine,  July,  1829. 

AVSIRO.  a  citjr  of  Portugal,  in  the  povinoa  of  Beira, 
4V  38f  N.  hrtn  9>  W.  long.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  deva- 
fion,  upon  the  hanks  of  the  river  Vouga,  which  flows 
through  the  tawu,  wliere  it  is  very  narrow,  ar.d  is  ndoriicd 
with  a  handsome  quay.  Tlie  town  is  divided  into  fne  parts, 
one  of  which  is  surrounded  with  an  antient  wall,  and  the 
remaining  four  are  the  suborha.  At  0w  highest  part  of  tho 
city,  on  the  aoutham  aide,  ia  a  pnnnenade  leading  to  aoen^ 
vent  of  fVanotaean  ftiaia.  Both  in  tMs  promenade  and  in 
the  suburbs  are  several  fountains,  the  water  of  which  is 
employed  for  domestic  use*  and  for  irripating  tho  gartlcn.s. 
.Aveiro  is  separated  from  tli^  ^  a  by  a  bar  of  sand-hilU 
formed  by  ibe  tide  of  the  mouth  of  the  nvcr  Vuuga.  which 
forms  a  small  haven.  Over  this  bar  veuels  that  do  not 
draw  above  eight  or  nine  feet  of  water  may  eonvenieotlv 
pass.  The  small  gulf  opposite  the  town  ia  oovavsd  irith 
little  ialanda  on  which  the  inhabitants  make  great  quantities 
of  common  aalt;  this  article,  with  oranges  and  salt  fish, 
forms  their  principal  branch  of  export.  In  these  islands 
they  cultivate  several  specie*  of  vegetables  for  ccmmou 
use.  The  sea  on  the  coe&t  abounds  in  delicate  fish  and  x-a 
birds.  The  lampreys  of  the  Vouga,  and  the  shell-fish  of 
that  part  of  the  coast,  are  eolabiatad  in  Portugal.  The 
town  baa  tan  paiiabai^  ftnr  eonmnla  «f  monlu.  and  thrse 
of  nuns  •  its  population  amounts  to  MIM  rahalftants. 

ANeiro  is  the  capital  of  the  Comarca,  or  district  of  that 
name,  which  orabraees  all  the  territory  comprised  between 
the  districts  of  Coimbra  and  h'eira  on  the  south  and  north, 
and  between  Viseu  and  the  ocean  on  the  east  and  wcsU 
The  whole  district  contains  a  population  of  81,570  inha- 
hitanta.diatnbnted  in  aeveral  villages,  all  situaliMi  on  the 
banhs  of  Che  rivsrt  Vouga  and  Agueda.  Hie  eonntoy  is 
generally  fertile,  and  produces  grain,  vvine,  oil,  and  fruit, 
especially  oranges.  The  territory  is  low,  intersected  by 
many  bnioks  and  small  channels,  and  conlined  on  the  e.Tsi 
side  by  a  high  mountain,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Sierra 
de  Alcoba.  This  situation  renders  this  district  unhealtliy, 
and  subjects  its  inhabitants  to  intermittent  fevers.  (Ml- 
fiano's  Diccionttrio  G>>ografico ;  AntiUon'a  Geogrcfisi;  Cas- 
tro. Mama  de  Portugal  aniiguo  e  modemo.) 

AVE'LLA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  near  Nola,  on  tlie  skirt.s  of  th« 
plain,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountitin^  whieh  divide  it  Iron; 
the  province  of  I'rimnpato  Ultra.  It  commands  a  fine  view 
as  far  as  Naples,  from  which  it  is  eighteen  miles  distant 
N.E.  It  gives  the  title  of  Prince  to  a  Neapolitan  family. 
Near  Avella  are  the  rtiina  of  the  antient  Abella.  celebrated 
by  Viigil  {.Mneid.  vii.)  fbr  the  abundance  of  itt  apples,  foi 
which  its  territory  is  still  famed.  T*ho  honey  gathered  in  tiic 
neighbuurhuod  is  also  renowned  for  its  flavour.  Remamtt  ol 
tho  extensive  antient  walls  an<l  of  the  amphitheatre  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  ri\cr  Glanius.  or  Lagni,  has  its  source 
in  the  mountains  near  Avella^  and  after  watering  the  plain 
of  Campania,  flows  into  the  aoa  near  the  lake  Patiia. 

AVELU'NO,  a  eonsiderable  town  of  the  Ungdem  «f 
Naples,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Principalo  Ultra. 
It  is  on  the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Puglia,  30  miles  E. 
by  N.  of  Naples,  m  li  )6' N.  lat..  and  14'' 45'  )'.,  I  mii^. 
Avellino  is  built  on  the  dechvity  of  a  kill  io  a  fine  valley 
watered  by  the  river  Sabato,  between  two  offsets  of  the 
Apeonina  chain,  of  which  the  one  to  the  north-west  of 
Avdiioo  divides  the  valley  from  the  plains  of  Campania. 
In  this  ridge  is  the  strong  pass  of  Monteforte,  fomous  in 
the  wars  of  that  country.  The  ridge  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Sabato  is  forme<l  by  tho  mountains  of  Montcfusco 
and  Montemileto,  which  divide  the  valley  of  Avellino  from 
thatvatavadbythofivivCakn,  beyond whMiia  1kn«M 
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or  oaotral  rilge,  on  whioh  Ariano  stanis.  [8eo  AtviANo  ] 
Tlio  Calore  and  the  Sabato  afterwards  unite  their  waters  ul 
Benevento,  15  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Avellino.    From  Avollino 

■  fine  now  road  leads  to  Salerno,  which  w  seventeen  miles 
to'  the  pouth.  Avellino  was  built  in  the  tinie  of  the  Lum- 
bordis,  it  is  believed,  by  the  inbabitantB  of  AbeMinuiii, 
which  was  situated  on  a  moununn  about  two  mfies  eial* 
ward,  near  the  siiiall  town  of  AtripaUla.  where  many  re- 
mains of  aaliquity  liave  been  fouiul.  Tlirco  miles  nortii 
of  Avcllind,  on  a  rugijed  mountain,  stands  the  celebrated 
vuustuarv  of  Monte  Vergine,  once  a  rich  Benedictine  con- 
vent, now  niiiiiceased ;  it  was  built  in  the  eleventh  century, 
on  ^i{na  of  a  temple  of  Cybcte.  The  Dopolation  of 
Av^Bbi^  reckoned  by  BalU  at  19,000,  nmeli  wo  tbini 
too  low,  as  the  town  has  cuDsidcruWy  inrreased  of  late 
years  ;  we  Wieve  it  must  be  at  least  '20,000.  Avellino  is 
;i  bi-,lii>p's  see,  and  a  place  of  ciiii^;(U'ra!>!i'  trade  in  country 
produce,  cattle,  &c.,  owing  to  its  lavourable  central  position  ; 
chare  wo  aUo  sevenl  nanufactUTes  of  cloth,  maccaroni. 
■nd  papar.  It  bap  f  nqriA  ooUaBa  Ibr  the  instruction  of 
youth ; '  H'  alao  eontm'nt  the  ooitrta  MjoiMeB  ftr  province 
of  Principato,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  intenoente  or 
governor  of  the  province.  It  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a 
Nea|xil:tan  family,  a  branch  of  the  li  >use  of  Caraecioli, 
which  IS  Dossessed  of  considerable  estates  in  the  neiuhlxmr-  1 
hood,  nie  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Avellino  bears  tlie 
title  of  D.uke  of  Atripalda.  The  territory  of  Avellino 
abounda  with  flroit  treat,  aapaeially  a|iple  and  the  haxel- 
nut :  the  latter  was  much  esteemed  in  the  linw  of  tha 
Romans,  under  the  name  of  nux  Avellana. 

A'VE  MARI'A.  the  two  first  words  of  a  short  Latin 
prayer  or  invocation  to  the  Vir;nii  Mary,  whieh  is  trequcntly 
said  by  Roman  Catholics  in  their  orisons.  The  first  part  of 
the  prayer  i»  inerely  a  repetition  of  the  salutation  of  tlie 
angM  to  Mary  on  her  conoapliOB.  (See  Luke  s  Gospei,  i. 
2s )  The  ieeond  part  is  an  enlrew^  to  tha  Virgin  *  to 
pray  f(ir  the  BidTatnm  of  rinners  now  and  at  tha  tima  of 
their  death."  The  recital  of  the  Ave  Maria  generally  filUows 
that  of  the  Pater  Noster,  or  lyord's  Prayer. 

Ave  Maria  is  alw  in  Italy  the  niune  of  a  particular  time 
of  the  day,  about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  v  heti  the  church 
halla  ring;'and  pious  persons  leave  off  for  a  moment  their 
oeenpatioDB  or  pastimea  and  qajndate  the  Ave  Maria.  It  ia 
also  called  the  Angelns  in  ottar  ealdiolk  eodntriaa.  To 
Aia  custom  Byron  ailu<lcs  in  these  Isalmaai — 

Are  Miirla  1  blMtid  l»>  tile  hem\ 

'  The  tiio«,  UiF  ettine.  tlvs  ipot  when  I  to  aft 

K«vr  frit  tluit  in<ini«nt  in  iU  ruilrit  powrr 

Sink  o'*-.-  ih''  f  , I  rill      lirxitttfiil  am!  K^ft. 
WIilU-       lu:  til  •  'liM  p  Iwll  iu  the  iliitAUt  lower,  * 

Or  Itu iaiut  «lyiBg  day  kjriBu  iltile  aioO, 
And  Ml  p  biMia  nipt  iIiivbA  HMNM  air. 
hM  j«t  Ml*  Ibmt  Wtc*  tfttn  OxfimWi  pKyw. 

In  msny  chunhes.  and  especially  convents,  tha  baOa  are 

also  runp  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  this  is  called  in  Italy 
the  morning  Ave  Maria,  fAve  Maria  de!  ginrno. 

AVKMPACE.  or  AVEN  PACE,  properly  ABU  BEKR 
MOHAMMED  BEN  BAJAH,  but  better  known  ir.  the 
East  under  the  sumameaf  KBN-AS-SAYEG.  an  Arabian 
ihiloaophar  aadpoat»  waa.  aeeoading  to  tha  Bibliographical 
INotionaty  of  Iwn  Khalliean,  a  natiw  of  Saragossa,  or. 
aaaordinj;  to  Joannes  Gcnesius  Sepulveda,  of  ronlova.  Of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  know  but  little.  He  enter- 
tained very  free  opinions  rcs|Kvtint;  llie  dixine  authority  of 
the  Koran,  and  several  other  points  of  the  Mussulman  faith. 
Ho  died  at  an  early  nge,  according  to  Ebn  Khalliean  in  the 
jrear  6S3  after  the  Begin  (km.  1138),  acoording  to  ethers 
in  A.  Hei;.'  (a.i>.  1130).  He  wrote  several  ahort  db- 
aertations  and  essays  on  philosophical  subjects,  which  were 
collected  by  Ahu'l-Hassan  Ali,  who  preferred  Averapace  to 
all  Mahainmeflan  philosophers  that  had  preceded  hini. 
Other  more  extensive  works  he  left  belund  in  an  untinished 
state ;  among  these  Ebn  Tophail  notices  a  Ta^atise  on  the 
Soul,  one  on  Solitary  Life,  another  on  Logic,  and  on  Natural 
Science.  Several  of  his  works  were  knaam  la  tba  school- 
men by  Latm  ttanatatiana.  Tha  nama  Avempaoe,  or  Avon 
Fuw,  is  a  eorniptton  of  dm  M^ah.  (See  Philoiophiu 
Aut''di/l(Vlu\\  Hre  Epiatnia  Ahi  Jnafar  Ebn  Tophuit,  eil. 
P<K-i>(  k.  pp.  l.Vlfi.  and  preface;  Nic<;|.  Antonii /^i6/toM«ca 
Hi^ur,,  V'iu^.  Ronie.  vol.  ii.  p.m$  D'Haihalot, 

■  Biiliotheque:  Oneittale,  art.  Saieg.) 

■  AVEN.    [See  Avon,] 

AVB'NA.  tha  boianiehl  nanaofthegamM  ta  whieh  the 
eallifiAad  «at  hatobve.  As  tndanlDor  h^  laOHMU  ah4 


the  writers  of  his  school,  it  comprehc  nded  many  very  dis- 
tinct forms  of  gra-SNCb,  a«  well  m  the  common  cultivateo 
kinds:  hut  by  other  botanists  it  is  more  rurrecfiy  limited 
to  the  specie*  that  yield  corn,  and  to  such  as  »re  cloi>ely 
allied  to  than.  Thar  ora  \mamn  \ti  their  lax  pf^icles. 
their  two  looaa  aMHiMiwiona  glwpa^  and  by  ttja  40»all 
nuBiber  of  their  florata,  aaoh  or  whieh  haa  oiw  of  ita  huakn 
or  palca)  armed  with  a  strong  twisted  beard  or  awn.  Tho 
grain  is  generally,  but  not  unifurmly,  closely  invested  with 
the  hardened  busk. 

The  common  oat,  Avena  taliva,  is  that  which  is  most 
generally  cultivated  for  tlic  u»o  of  man ;  like  most  other 
carn-|ilaiitf.  ita  native  country  is  unknown ;  i(  cannot,  haw- 
ever,  he  suppaaed  to  be  the  offspring  of  eoltivatlon  or  of  ' 
chance,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  some  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  Asia,  to  which  Burop«i^>s  hi^^'^ 
little  access.  For  iu  agrionltniat  vafistwa  and  tMir  i9»paa- 
tive  qualities,  see  Oat. 

The  Tartarian  oat  ia  considered  a  distinct  bpccics,  on 
aoeount  of  ita  mora  compact  and  one-sided  panicle,  and  of 
both  ita  florets  having  a  beard;  it  is.  bowavar,  doubtful  if 
it  can  b^  rmrded  as  any  thing  Btora  than  a  variaty  of 
A.  tativa.  Botanists  call  it  A.  orienUxU*,  but  its  native 
country  seems  as  uiicertuiii  us  tliut  of  the  lust, 

Tlic  iiukod  oat,  A.  nudtt,  wj  called  iK-cause  its  firam  \n 
loose  in  the  husk,  is  found  wild  in  many  purls  of  Europe, 
and  by  some  is  thought  to  be  a  mere  deijcneration  of  the 
common  oat.  It  i^  common  ia  Austria,  where  it  is  cultivated 
ibr  itagiain,  wUohis,  btnwfVf  imaU  aodnot  much  esteented. 

Tha  (%ineae  oat,  A.  t^^hmmt.  is  another  species,  th« 
grain  of  whicli  is  loose  in  the  husk  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
procured  by  the  Russians  from  tho  north  of  China  along 
with  their  tea.  This  species  is  the  nin^t  pru<lurti\e  of  all 
the  known  kinds,  every  tlower  produciitg  ^ui  tltcec  to  tive 
graina,  irtttch  are  large  and  of  SMalluit  quali^'-  It  is, 
hiDwaaar,  said  to  be  difficult  to  hMVfWtM  aecount  of  the 
grains  not  adhering  to  Ae  hmka,  but  heing  very  easily 
sliaken  out.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  kind  in  prai>(^ 
of  w  hica  so  much  has  been  lately  said  in  the  Bn^i^b  aud 
Irish  new spa|x;rs,  where  it  ia  apoMQ  of  UQidar  )lia  fl^mge 
name  of  avenacea  farina. 

Besides  the  species  cultivated  for  tlie  corn  which  they 

yieldt  Uiaie  ia  aniAhar  that  daaarvaa  to  be  notioa4*  an  aqpoiuV 
of  its  BBMatlMbla  hygromatriad  aatioB.  This  plant,  ttia  ani 

mal  oat  of  gardeners,  the  4.  tterilit  of  sy^matic  writers, 
is  something  like  the  common  oat  when  young  ;  but  when 
ripe,  it*  grains  are  inclosed  in  hard,  hairy,  brow  n  hu?ks, 
from  tho  back  of  which  rises  a  stout  bent  and  twi&tcd  awn  ; 
usually  two  such  husks  grow  together,  and  separate  from 
the  stalk  by  a  deep  oblique  scar.  Taking  the  fcar  for  the 
head  of  an  insect,  the  husks  with  thdr  long  rtiff  bfOWn  bain 
resemble  its  body,  and  the  two  bent  awna  rapiaaaDt  its  leg». 
In  tliis  state  fishermen  use  a  smaller  but  nearly  allied 
ipecies,  calkd  /tiwer^  (.1,  faliiu).  instead  of  artificial  Hica 
for  catching  iruut.  Wiien  tlie  animal  oat  is  ripe  it  falls  out 
of  its  glumes,  and  in  warm  dry  weatlier  may  be  seen  roUiiig 
and  turning  about  on  its  Ipng  ungainly  Ic^,  as  they  twist 
up  in  consequenaa  of  thair  liygQNiietrieal  quality. t  it  no- 
ceaaanly  advanoM  aa  it  turns  0T«r,  because  the  long  stiff 
hairs  ufk)n  ita  body  eateh  against  every  little  projcctiu^ 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  [)ie\ei)l  its  retnat. 
Noiliinncan  he  more  curiuus  tiiaii  to  bce  the  path  ol  a  gar- 
den-walk covered  with  these  tliiiiL's  tumbling  aud  sprawling 
about  in  dili'erent  directtona,  until  their  awus  are  so  twistod 
that  they  can  twist  no  Avthar.  They  then  remain  quiet  tdl 
tiie  dews  &11,  or  thqr  M»  SMtataaad  by  »  aharar>  whao  thnr 
rapidly  untwist  and  run  afaontwith  lenawad  aotirityiaalf 

they  were  anxious  to  (jet  nut  of  the  way  of  thoirat. 

Vut  A.  Jlave^rcns,  a  ^ra.vs  employed  m  agrieidturo,  sec 

TllISKTUM. 

AV  ENBRUUGER,  LEOPOLD,  a  physician  of  the  bst 
century,  was  bom  at  Gractz,  in  Styria,  in  the  year  I72f. 
He  studied  medicine  and  graduated  at  Vienna,  vbera  hw 
practised,  and  became  phyiucian  in  ordinary  to  the  Spanlah 
nation  in  the  Imperiu  HoHpital  of  that  city.  In  1761 
he  published  a  treatise,  entitled  tmentum  Novum,  in 
which  he  made  known  his  disi-i)\ery  of  an  application  id"  the 
laws  of  acoustics,  or  of  seuuds,  to  the  in\esiit{atiun  of  the 
phenomena  or  action  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  human 
b)dy.  particularly  the  cavities  of  the  c^uisi  and  aMomen.  li 
w  as  translated  out  of  the  original  Lrtttt  ipto  J^kaDcb  l^r 
Aiphe,  in  1770,  and  again  hy  JCorviaart  m  I8O9,  Meonnpa- 
^^.^....j.  ^  tofcaaiiii^abamtna^latad 
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iiitn  Eii^lisli  bt  Dr.  Forbes  of  Ohichester,  along  with  a 
scWtian  of  Corvisart  s  conniients.  This  translation  is 
cntitM  .Origimd  Cmtt  bjr  John  Forbu.  iiJ)^  London. 
1  ^4.  Thil  nMfaod  tt  tnuiMl  I^munon, 

Avpnbrupper  wrote  a  work  or  M  ulness,  in  I^tin,  1  776, 
jn'l  another  work  in  German,  published  in  1783  ;  he  dio<l 
!;i  ! >M  '.  These  last  works  ore  not  mwU  known,  and  even 
ha  first,  tlioiiph  nnnouncinp  a  mont  valuable  discovery,  of 
vast  importance  in  the  exHminntidn  of  the  various  diseases  of 
tbediMtaDd  Kbdomen,  attracted  little  ftttentioa  till  Coirisart 
tmtUtdl  arid  IHntrated  It  in  hit  pnetioe  and  vrltingi.  It 
it  now  ^predated  as  it  deservee  to  M.  f  8m  AoiCHMJCtiOH  .1 

ATBNS.  [SmGkuh.] 

AVRNTINR  HILL.   (See  Rom r.] 

AVENTI'NUS.  JOHANN  TOURMAYER.  the  son 
■f  a  publif-aii,  was  boni  at  Al>cn4it'ri;,  in  Bavaria,  in  1476. 
H«  studied  at  Ingolstadt,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he 
took  the  dagne  of  Master  of  Arts :  he  afterwards  taufrtit 
eloquence  and  (oatof  at  Ytoana.  and  Oraek  and  mathe- 
naties  at  Craeow.  in  1512  he  was  called  to  Munich  by  the 
Dr.ke  of  Bavaria,  who  entru>tcJ  him  with  the  education  ^f 
Li<  two  S.1IK.  Ho  then  wrote,  in  Ijitin,  his  Annates 
liui  I'  lim.  (if  H.->tiiry  of  liavaria,  which  is  much  estoemed. 
la  this  undertaking  he  had  apccss  to  tlio  l)c^t  sources  of 
inlbmation.  as  the  Tahoua  archives,  and  llie  libraries  of 
canrenlls,  &e.j  wen  oftOMd  to  him.  The  work  was  flrat 
printed  in  T5$4,  after  the  aathnr't  deifh  7  bat  flie  editor, 

Zif^ler.  suppressed  some  pas'^ajcs,  which,  however,  were 
roi'ired  in  the  edition  of  I5M0  by  C'lsner.  Several  other 
'  111; 'lis  have  bcoii  published:  tliat  of  l/ei]i2i<;,  1711,  by 
Gundlui^.  1"^  considered  the  best.  It  has  also  been  pub- 
lished in  German,  bttt  abridged.  Aventinus  wrote  several 
other  learned  works ;  amonK  the  nat '  NmmmM  per  dijfi' 
tof  mamtuqw,  i/uHt  etiam  hqugnit,  eeHeruss  mimefadNnt 
.V-ttru-f.'  4t'i.  15'2.t.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  this  work 
Ir  •rn  «ome  tables  which  he  f  uiiid  at  Ratisbon  represeiitini;  the 
^r/ient  manner  of  the  Uoiti-iiis  of  coniitinijon  their  finpor*  ; 
which  custom  is  still  continued  in  Southern  Italy.  Vita 
Hntnri  quarti  Jmperatons  rum  ejtudtm  EjrittoHa,  4to.  1518. 
This  work  is  van  me.  Aventintu  died  in  January.  1534. 

ATBNZOAR,  o»  AVSN  EOHAR,  is  the  name  of  two 
A  rabian  }^^iiixna,  father  and  son.  who  flouriabed  in  Spain 
durinw  ine  twelfth  ccnturr.  They  were  Jews  by  descent 
and  religion.  The  fir>t  and  most  celebrated  of  them  is 
Ahuraeron  Aveiiioar,  or,  with  his  complete  name,  and  cor- 
re«-tly  Written,  Abu  Mer«a;i  Mohammei^  ben  Abdalmelic 
ben  Zohar.  According  to  Ebn  Alabari,  an  Arabian  author  \ 
ijnoted  bjr  Casiri  (BibKoth.  B»eur.  t  ii.  n.  lit),  he  was 
a  native  of  SetUla  (according  to  others  of  Pafiaflor,  near 
Sevilla),  and  lived  as  physician  at  the  court  of  Ibrahim  ben 
Tussuf  hen  Tashfin.  the  Almora\  i'le  so\erri:,'n  of  M.aiM-co 
ind  Cordova.  He  died,  accordinji  to  tlie  same  authority. 
It  Scvilla,  in  the  year  557  after  the  Hepira  (a.d.  llh  Ji 
He  is  the  auth  ir  of  several  works  on  medicine,  which  have 
I01V4  bc-cn  held  in  high  esteem.  The  most  important  of 
them  is  the  Taiitr»  or  *  Introduetton.'  a  Latin  txanaUtion  of 
whieli.  taaOe  ihnn  an  iMfcrtnedhite  Hebrew  wtaton.  has 
K  i  n  printed  repcatcdlv  — for  the  flrit  time  by  Joannes  de 
F.Tlivio  and  Grepirius.  at  Vrtr,ce,  in  N'JO.  along  with  the 
C  'liget  of  .\verroes,  and  witl:  thr  fillow;nr;  inscription: —  ! 
Itkipit  Itficr  thetcnIliT)  dahalmoiUnia  vaJtaUadal/ir,  cujtu  ' 
r.'  interpretatio  Rectijicatio  medicatuMlB  et  regiminis, 
fvUtut  tk  AnMeo  a  pa^Mo  vin  Abvmamtm  dMnzohar, 
tt  trmmHu  *  BAtdeo  la  loHniMi  Vtiuiiit  a  magittro 
Paravieio.  ipso  tibi  vufgarizante  nta^islro  Jacoho  Hebrao, 
amo  Domini  Jesu  Xti  1281.  In  the  subsequent  editions 
the  title  6f  the  work  is  more  eorreetly  printed  Thrizir.  hut 
the  author's  name  i:s  variously  disBgured :  the  Venice  edi- 
tion of  1542  spells  it  Abineroh  Abynaoahar,  Abhymeron 
Ahtezohar,  and  Abynnietoti  Aby^har;  another,  printed  to 
1553,  lias  Abiin^ron  Abynaohar.  A  manuscript  of  the 
Arabic  original  of  this  work,  beeidea  a  treatise  on  simple 
and  eompound  medicines,  which  la  likewise  attributed  to 
Ave.'Tjhar.  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Bibliotheqiu-  du  Roi,  at 
Pans  Latin  translations  of  several  other  works  attributed 
ii  Areniohar  are  enumerated  by  Nic.  Antonius  :  among 
them  we  notice  a  treatise  De  eura  calculi,  printed  at  Venice, 
1497:  and  another,  Dt  ttgimine  tanitatit,  Basil.  ISlti. 
9Utma,Mu  j|hyij|an  aaeMmt  of  the  ftiilf ,  fwwseda  to 
4Btl^¥t  ftat  AvoAHnaT  haa  tfone  len  to  Impvuve  the  theory 
thin  ihn  practice  of  medicine.  '  Cf)n!rary  to  the  nistoin  nf 
his  ewntxYinen,  he  was  a  declared  enemy  of  sophisms  and 
lUMlkariMMiM.  FrilwMig  dm  pko  «f  hto  fltflnr,  ha 


intrusted  himse.f  to  no  other  guide  hot  expeheMe  j^JInat  in . 
doubtful  coses  bad  often  recourse  to  Galenus.  j^t  waa  mot 
free  from  pngudiosj^  and  his  pcactiee  sometimes  i^moaehed  to 
empiridam.  (HUt.  dt  h  Mtdedne,  trad,  par  Joindaq.  t  ii.  p. 

335.)  Aveniohar  was  the  teacher  of  the  cele'.jrated  AverroCs. 

The  younger  Avenzohar,  who  is  also  named  Rha&is  (but 
must  not  be  eonfuundi  d  wiili  ariuila-r  Anibtau  physician  01 
that  name,  Mohammed  beu  Zacaria  al-Razi.  who  died  a.p 
92'i),  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  the  former.  It  appears  tha. 
after  the  death  of  his  fiith««  and  in  coosetiaanM  a  |iemeftt^ 
tion,  he  (joitted  Spain  and  went  to  the  court  of  Manaur,  the 
Almoravide  sovereign  of  Marocco,  who  received  him  wii.^ 
peat  honours,  and  appoint»tl  him  his  physician.  He  died  11; 
Marocco.  at  the  age  of  seventy -four  years,  a.  Hko.  594,  a.u. 
1197.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Joannes  Leo  Afr. 
canus,  he  wrote,  ake  his  father, several  works  on  medicine; 
among  others,  one  on  tlie  treatment  of  the  evea.  )4ir.  An- 
tonioa  obsertes  that  of  several  books  which  nave  me  name 
of  Avenaohar,  it  ia  doubtful  whether  they  should  be  ascribed 
to  the  father  or  to  the  aon.  (Nic.  Antonii,  Bibliotheca  Hit- 
pina  Vetut,  t.  ii.  p.  232-235  ;  HottiiiKci,  Bibliuthecanus, 
p.  '^69-2 71  ;  Sprengel, //u/oire  ik  la  Afedfrdne,  t  ii.  p.  33*2- 
337  ;  Casiri,  Bibliotheca  Eycurialemis,  t  ii.  p.  232.) 

A\  £RAGE  is  a  quantity  intermediate  to  a  numiier  of 
Other  quantities,  so  that  the  aura  total  of  ito  excesses  above 
Hmm  which  <I»  Jess,  is  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  it«  defects 
ftlMn  thoie  whidi  are  greater.  Or.  the  average  is  the  (Quan- 
tity which  will  remain  in  each  of  a  number  of  lots,  if  we 
take  from  one  and  add  to  another  till  all  lune  llie  same ;  it 
being  supposed  that  there  is  no  fund  to  increase  any  one 
lot,  except  what  comes  from  the  reduction  of  others.  Thus, 
7  ia  dw  average  of  2,  3,  4.  6, 1 3.  and  14;  for  the  sum  of  the 
aaeawet  of  7  above  3, 3. 4,  and  6— thai  is,  the  sum  aT 
3,  and  1— is  13;  and  the  sum  of  the  defeeto  of  7  from  13 

and  14— that  is.  the  iura  of  6  and  7  is  also  l.J,  SitniUirly, 
the  average  of  6  and  7  is  G^.  To  find  the  average  of  any 
number  of  quantities,  add  t/i'-m  all  together,  ami  divide  by 
the  number  of  quaniities.  Thus,  in  the  preceding  question, 
add  together  2,  3,  4. 6, 13,  and  14,  which  gives  42;  dMla 
by  the  number  of  them,  or  6,  which  gives  7.  the  average. 

It  must  be  lemembmed  that  the  average  of  a  aet  .eiave' 
rages  is  not  the  average  of  the, whole,  unleaa  there  are  equal 
numbers  of  quantities  in  each  set  averaged.  This  will  be 
seen  by  taking  the  average  of  the  whole,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  partial  averages.  For  instance,  if  10  men 
have  on  the  average  100/.,  and  SO  other  men  have  on  the 
avenge  3Qiil.,  the  average  sum  possessed  by  each  individual 
a  naktim  average  of  \0(^.  and  300^;  for  the  10  men  have 
among  them  1000^  and  the  SO  men  have  anmng  them 
15,000/..  being  16.00"/.  in  all.  This,  divided  into  60  parts, 
gives  266/.  13*.  4d.  to  eacli  A  ne^^lei  t  of  this  remark 
might  lead  to  errtmeous  eslimuics :  as,  fir  instance,  if  a 
harvest  were  called  good  becau".e  an  average  bushel  of  its 
com  was  better  than  that  of  another,  without  taking  into 
aooount  the  number  of  bushels  of  the  two. 

The  avenga  qnaatito  ia  a  \a1uabte  common  sense  teat 
of  the  goodness  or  baoneasof  any  particular  lot,  but  only 
when  there  is  a  perfect  similarity  of  circumstances  in  the 
things  I  oiupare  1.  For  instance,  no  one  would  think  of 
calhng  a  tree  well  ^rown  because  it  ^ve  more  timber  tiiaii 
the  average  of  all  trees ;  but  if  any  particular  tiec.  sav  an 
oak,  yielded  more  timber  than  the  average  of  all  oaks  of  fib* 
same  aga^  it  would  be  called  good,  because  if  ever}  oekgava 
the  same,  dm  qtoantity  of  oak  timber  would  be  greattt- tmn  it 
is.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  value  of  the  average, 
in  (he  information  which  it  gives,  diminishes  as  the  quan- 
tities averaged  vary  more  from  each  other;  but  tliis  and 
other  points  connected  with  averages  will  be  mentioned  more 
fully  in  the  article  Mban.  this  being  the  mathematical  word 
wbieh  ia  used  in  the  same  sense  as  average  in  common  life. 

ATS'RNO.  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  aboot 
two  miles  and  a  half  N.W.  of  PouuoU.  and  near  the  ooaaf 
of  the  gulf  of  BaisB.  It  is  a  circtdar  sheet  of  water,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  the  water  clear,  and  of 
great  depth,  surrounded  with  high  banks,  which  are  covered 
with  vineyards  and  gardens.  Chi  tlie  south-eastern  side  is 
a  break  through  this  high,  margin,  where  formerly  waa  a 
channel  communicating  widi  the  Lucnne  lake.  The  scene, 
thflogh  secluded,  is  serene  and  ph  asing,  very  diiferefit 
ftom  dto  gloomy  descriptions  founi^Un  antient  poets,  ai^ 
even  histonans,  of  the  impervious  darkness  and  foul  tiiepliitic 
emanations  of  this  lake,  near  the  sborea  of  which  the  Cna 
»lfaofl»wh»  latA.  tm  fdaaai  wImw  dm  aiiiiiwvar 
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thoM,  onos  ftaided,  Mooiffing  to  ftbakmi  tnilitioii.  It  m 
likely,  however,  that  when  the  sanroundin<7  hanks  were 
thickly  covered  with  forest  tree*  overhanging  ihc  water,  it 

may  have  had  a  much  gloomier  appearance  than  at  ]>ri  ,i  nt; 
but  the  trees  had  been  cut  down  eveu  before  Stralni  s  tiniu, 
and  the  sides  of  the  hills  partially  cultivated.  The  story  of 
the  mephitic  exhalations  which  killed  the  birds  that  at- 
tomptedto  fly  over  the  surfkce  of  the  lake  (Virgil,  b.  vi.),  (a 
phenomenon  which  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  name  of  Aomoat 
'without  birds')  although  evidently  exaggerated,  may  at 
one  time  have  had  some  foundation  iii  truth,  a.s  tin  wlioL 
of  this  region  is  of  volcanic  formatioa,  and  eiuiu  volcanic 
exhalationt ;  indeed,  the  lake  itself  is  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinot  vokMMk  UaoDibal  ia  feportsd  by  livy  (xsiv.  IS)  to 
btr*  vtiiMd  tte  bmkt  of  Avflrnus,  voder  Uw  pretest  of 
•acrificing.  but  in  feet  with  other  riews.  BxU  i-i  tlic  time  of 
Virgil,  a  communication  was  opened  l)€twecn  AveriiUs  and 
the  neiphbouring  lake  Lucrinus,  which,  itself  communi- 
eating  with  the  sea,  was  converted  by  Agrippa  into  a  fine 
iMitoar,  MtUed  Partus  Julius.  The  Lucrine  lake  waa  illled 
iqi  If  an  wiftiQii  which  took  plaseinisas,  when»«oiueal 
tnmmbdn  row  in  its  place,  which  it  ealted  Monte  Nuovo. 
Averna  has  tlius  Ixjconic  asjain  a  separate  lake  ;  and  a  small 
muddy  pool  hall'  filled  with  reeds,  and  close  to  the  !<€a-coast, 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  famed  Lucnnus.  On  the  south- 
mstem  bank  of  Avemo  stands  a  large  and  lofty  octagonal 
IraiUhig  of  brisk,  vnnlted,  ai^  with  niches  in  the  walls, 
■opposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  temploi  and  by  otbera  a 
bath ;  it  is  now  surrounded  by  vine  trees.  FaitMr  to  tbe 
westward  is  the  cntr  .ncc  to  a  subttnraneous  passage,  called 
Grotta  della  Sibiila  :  it  divider  into  two  galleries,  om  of 
which  opens  to  the  neighbouring  sea-coast  near  the  ptxil  of 
Loerinus,  and  the  other  branclies  off  to  the  right  in  the 
dinetioa  of  Cuma,  which  place  it  once  reached :  Strabo  in- 
Ibrms  us  that  it  was  made  by  Cocceius,  under  the  direction 
of  Agrippa.  This  last  passage  has  bMome  obstructed  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  earth.  There  are  several  mineral 
springs  in  the  inimediato  iteighUourltood  of  the  lake  of 
Avemo,  some  of  which  are  used  as  baths.  The  most  cele- 
bnted  are  the  baths  called  Uie  Batba  of  Nero,  which  are 
ddio  by  the  aaMbora,  and  cooaiat  of  gaUoriea  worked 
through  the  rook,  and  terminating  in  a  fountain  of  hot 
water  strongly  imprc^natefl  with  sulphur,  so  hot  as  to  boil 
eggs  immersed  ii:  :L  ,11  1  '.lie  \  apours  of  which  fill  up  the 
whule  place.  Persons  resort  here  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
vapour-baths,  the  eiBcaey  of  whkdl  fat  iflTCral  complaints 
hat  b««n  aacartainod.  Th»  nam  of  Coma  an  about  one 
mil*  wvfltorAvomo.  Tbaairoftbaoomitry  about  Ayanw 
and  the  Lucrine  ]>ool  is  unwholaOOIIM  in  tOIMIWr.  (See 
Stnibo,  |).  'liA  ;  and  B.vi.«.) 

.\VK  RRIIOA,  a  tcenus  of  plants  W'lonj;in<;  to  the  wood- 
sorrel  tribe  iOxtdidea').  It  consists  of  two  sjiecie*.  both  of 
wliich  form  small  trees  in  the  East  Indies.  They  are  re- 
markable fcr  their  leaves,  wbieh  are  pmnatad,  peascasiny,  in 
a  alight  degree,  the  Und  of  irritability  fonnd  in  the  wnaitive 
plant,  and  for  their  fleshy  oval  fruits  with  five  thick  longi- 
tudinal wings.  From  the  other  genus  of  nrtMdetr  they  are 
known  by  this  character,  indejK'ndontly  of  all  others. 

In  the  carambola  (A.  canmihrJa),  the  leaves  are  smooth, 
the  flowen  of  a  violet  purple,  and  the  fruit  about  the  :>ixe  of 
agoose'segg;  it  ia  of  a  pale  jrellow  ookmr,  and  ia  aaid  to  be 
agreeably  acid  in  the  East  Tndiet.  It  was  expected  that  it 
would  pro\  c  worth  cultivatini;  in  the  hothouse  for  the  des- 
sert, but  it  proves  upon  trinl  to  be  insipid,  and  far  inferior 
to  tlie  common  fruit  of  the  European  markets. 

The  other  species,  called  the  beimbing  {A.  biUmbi),  luui 
downj  leaves,  and  fruit  resembling  a  small  eaoanber.  The 
latter  is  intensely  acid,  and  cannot  be  eaten  raw.  It  is 
pickled  or  candied,  or  a  syrup  is  obtained  firom  it  by  boiling 
with  sugar,  and  its  juice  is  found  an  excellent  apent  for 
removing  iron-moulds  or  other  spots  from  linen.  To  the 
Malays  it  answers  the  same  purposes  as  the  citron,  the 
gooficberrv,  the  caper,  and  the  cucumber  of  Europe. 

AVERROES,  or  AVERRHOES,  properlv  EBN 
^SHD.  or.  with  hie  complete  name.  ABUL-WALID 
MOHAMMED  BEN  AHMED  BEN  MOHAMMED 
BEN  KOSHD.  was  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  phyincian 
of  great  celebrity,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Iwelllh  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  was  bom  in  a.o.  1 149,  at  Cordon  where  hia  fkther 
tiled  the  high  oflloe  of  mufti  or  chief  jodee  and  priest 
•f  Andalusia.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Arabian 
•ebolatt  of  the  age  are  mentioned  as  his  teachers.  lie 


studied  Mohammedan  jurisprudence  under  the  guidaiweal 
hia  fltther;  theology  and  philosophy  under  Ebn  Bayeg 
(Aven  Pace)  and  Tofuil ;  and  medicine  under  Avenzohar, 
the  father.  His  dili^'eme  was  indefatigable:  he  devoted 
the  greater  part  oi  his  time  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
medicine,  and  turned  to  the  perusal  of  works  of  history  or 

Etoetry  only  by  way  of  recreation.  As  a  Mu^ulman  Ibeo- 
ogiao,  Averroes  adopted  the  creed  of  the  4Bb'ari  sect*  the 
main  principle  of  which  i^i,  that  God,  being  the  uuiver^il 
cause  of  every  thing,  is  also  the  author  of  allnuman  action^  ; 
but  that,  nevertheless,  men  being  iVee,  either  ac(iuire  merit 
or  incur  guilt  according  as  they  obey  or  disobey  the  pre- 
cepis  of  reli^^on.  Averroes  at  first  succeeded  his  father  hs 
mufti  of  Andalusia,  and  at  the  same  time  delivered  lectutoa 
at  Cwdoya.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  ehief  judge  of 
Mauritania;  but  ArTifzr.har  tl-.r  >uiirit^-'r,  the  son  of  hi-, 
preceptor,  charifed  luiu,  ai  tae  coun  ul  Mau^ur,  tne  Muwdh- 
isedite  sovereign  of  Marooco  and  Spain,  with  having  ex- 
pressed heretical  opinions.  Averroe*  lost  his  otti<%  aud 
summoned  to  Marocco.  where  he  was  finced  publicly  to  recant 
the  heietieal  doetiinaa  which  he  was  aeenied  of  having  pro- 
pagated. IBb  was  then  dismiaaed,  and  went  first  to  Fes,  and 
afterwards  to  his  native  town  Cordova.  But  the  judgK  who 
had  succeeded  him  in  Mauritania  jjave  so  little  satisfaction, 
and  public  opinion  was  so  stronj^ly  express<*d  in  favour  of 
Averroes,  that  he  was  ultimately  reinstated  in  his  former 
office,  which  he  continued  to  fill  till  his  death.  He  died. 
oooQcding  toCaairi  {B^otheca  Escuriaimm,  vol.  i  184). 
in  the  year  595  after  the  Hegira,  aj>.  IIM,  aeeoranig  to 
Leo  Af:  iiMn  lis  [qu'iiril  b>  IJutunger,  Bibliothecariua  qua- 
dripurlttiu,  p.  'll'Ji)  lu  a.  hko.  603  (▲.D.  1206).  Two  af  Uts 
sons  ere  said  to  have  visited  the  eouitof  the  Oennan  em* 
peror  Frederic  II. 

Averroes  entertained  the  highest  respect  for  Aristotle, 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all  philosophers, 
though  in  studying  and  translatins  his  works  he  seems  to 
have  placed  too  much  reliance  on  his  commentators,  Am- 
monius,  Themistius,  and  others,  llie  works  of  Averrues 
were  numerous.  Casiri  notices  a  list  of  them  which  he 
found  among  the  (oriental  manuscripts  of  the  library-  in  the 
Escurial,  and  which  specified  notloM  Aan  seventy-eight  dis- 
tinct treatises.  Many  of  them  were  early  transl>iu-d  into 
Latin,  and  studied  by  the  schoolmen.  An  edition  of  Avur- 
rtjes  111  Latin  was  published  at  ^'enlce,  1 5f(2,  in  eleven  volumes, 
folio.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  of  his  works  being  pub- 
lished in  tb9  Arabic  original.  His  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle atMil  on  the  BepuUic  of  Plato  seem  to  be  the  meat 
genetaBjr  known;  but  be  compoNod  likewise  original  trea- 
tises on  philos4)phIcal  subjects,  and  on  Mohammedai:  iV-^  il  '.^x 
and  jurisprudence.  Among  his  medical  works,  the  Kai<iyj^ 
(/.  P.  '  The  Total,"  or  Comprehensive  System)  is  the  most 
important,  a  Latin  translation  of  which,  commonly  called 
the  ColUget  Avei  ruis,  ha.*  been  repeatedly  printed  along 
with  the  faitir  of  Avensuhar,  for  the  first  time  (it  aeeoas) 
at  Venice,  by  Joannes  de  Fortivio  and  Gregorius,  a.d.  1490. 
fol.  It  is  divided  into  seven  books,  the  heading  of  wlu^  1; 
we  subjoin,  n»  they  will  give  some  idea  of  the  arnm^onit  iit 
of  the  work  :— I.  Dr  Auatumia.  2.  Liber  mrtttali>i.  .i.  l.ib^r 
ergriludinum,  4.  LiOer  tigaorum.  6.  Liber  medicinarum  et 
ciborum,  %*Zhr€gimim9mUtii».  7.  Dt  auvHome  mgri- 
tudinwm, 

(See  NiR.  Antonii.  BibUotheea  Bitpam  Ftffiit,  t.  iu  pp. 

240,  248  ;  Hottinger.  f^i^/it/M'Otm'M  quadripartttus.  Yx^un, 
1664,  4to.  p.  271-2/9;  .Sprcn<jel,  Ht$toire  de  la  MeJeciae. 
trod,  par  .lourdan,  vol.  li.  p.  3:i  7-^-10.) 

AVE'HSA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  eight 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Naples,  and  on  tlie  high  road  to  Rome, 
in  40"  37'  N.  lat.,  and  14"  1 1'  B.  teng.   Aversa  was  built  m 
lOJO  by  Kainulph,  a  Norman  chief,  who  first  h.ettleJ  in  ih  * 
cuuiitfy  us  auxiliary  to  the  Lombard  pnnces  ot  Capua  ami 
Salerno.   The  Norman  adventurers  made  it  a  strongliuhl, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  check  their  Lombard  friends 
as  well  as  theur  Gheek  enemies.  The  new  town  aoon  niter 
recei%-ed  an  increase  of  population  by  fre>h  arrivals  of 
adventurers  from  Normandy,  attracted  by  the  rejtort  of 
Rainulph  s  success.    The  emperor  Conrad,  in  lii.Jjj,  made 
Rainulph  count  of  Aversa  and  its  territory.    The  cotmt} 
was  aiierwards  merged  in  the  new  Norman  kingdom 
founded  by  the  ofianring  of  Tanaed  of  HauteviUa.  Avoran. 
although  oecasionaUy  ii^ored  by  fbrwgo  invasions  ami  »vtl 
wars,  still  moinloined  its  rank  as  a  town  nf  con^^sdeiali.e 
impurtanee.    It  is  now  a  bustluig,  lively  place,  with  about 
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IS.OOO  inhabitants,  and  its  appearance  pives  tho  traveller 
*ho  first  visits  this  country  a  prelude  to  thut  peculiar  and 
Hoisv  sort  ot  gaiety  which  characterizes  Naples.  Tlic  kings 
of  iS^aples  had  wrmerly  a  castle  here,  which  served  a* 
a  pancv  tot  their  occasional  residence  :  it  was  replaced 
1^  ft  fltmvMit^  in  vhieb  Andrea*  of  Utwgaijri  biutwnd 
er  QawB  Joanna  1^  mi  ttnnglcd  hv  wowo  eoupiftton 
on  tlse  Rtli  Septemljer,  134S.  From  Avcrsa  a  fine  broad 
aviiiue  leads  t  )  Naples.  The  most  remarkable  object 
at  A  versa  is  the  house  for  the  insane,  c&tablis.licil  by  the 
well-known  philanihn>pist  Linguiti,  not  many  years  since, 
ami  directed  by  him.  The  tteatment  of  |B0  patients 
is  kind,  chaerful.  and  ingonknu;  the/  an  oeeupied  in 
nrions  intrauits  con^ial  to  tMr  tnpeethw  UmIm;  they 
.lave  music,  a  fine  ^nirden,  am!  other  amusements.  This 
estahlishnit-nt  luus  senvd  uau  iu«j<icl  for  another  of  a  similar 
ii;iti.  r  •  I:  '.  ly  founded  at  I'alermo.  Aversa  is  a  bishop  s  see, 
noe  of  the  richest  in  tlie  kingdom.  The  terntury  of  Averina 
is  very  fertile  in  corn,  grapes,  fmit,  &c.  It  contains  many 
large  and  populous  villain,  among  whteh  S«nt  Klpidio, 
abiHit  tfine  milet  8.B.  of  ATma,  it  ImUt  close  to  di« 
site  where  the  antient  Atella  formerly  stood.  [See  Atkl- 
LKSM  Fabul^.J  The  sweetmeats  of  Aversa.  especially 
a  sort  of  almond-eahe  called  lorroiw^  are  in  great  tepvto  at 
Naples. 

AVES.  a  small  island  125  niiks  \V.  by  $.  from  Guada- 
loape,  and  remerkable  from  its  detached  po:iition;  it  is 
duee-qnartera  of  a  mile  long,  very  low,  and  has  only  a  little 
mM  growinfr  on  it.  It  it  moch  resorted  to  by  birds,  and 
has  a  white  appearance  from  their  dung ;  the  Dutch,  from 
Saba  and  St.  Eustatius,  visit  this  ishmd  to  siather  c\^<::-i  and 
catch  turtle.  Frei>b  water  itiav  be  ublained  by  digt^iug.  It 
ii  in  1 5"  40'  N.  lat.,  arid  63f  sV  W.  lone. 

There  i.s  also  a  Hui^txr  of  small  islands  bearing  the  same 
uajiie  l>in;;  3U  miles  W.  hf  JH.  of  tlM  Roccas,  aiM  35  B.  by 
8.  ef  Buenoe  Ayres.  They  are  composed  of  two  groups  of 
isleta  rhlni^  on  distinct  reefs  ten  miles  apart,  two  larger 
i^laiK^  -  and  throe  smaller  ones;  they  are  quite  harreii  and 
uninhaljiied,  and  surruiiniled  by  dangerous  roefs,  especially 
to  the  northward,  where  they  run  ofl"  five  miles.  They  lie 
in  laPN.  lat.,  and  between  67^30'  and  67°  48'  W.  lonfr  ' 

AVESNES.  or  AVESNE.  a  fortifiL-d  town  of  France  on 
Ibie  eouth  or  left  bank  of  a  small  river.  La  Qrande  Helpe. 
wbidb  ibirs  into  Ae  Ssmbre  behnr  Ltndreeiee.  Avesnes  is 
123  miles  N.E.  of  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Mons  and  Brussels. 
Though  the  capital  uf  aii  arrondissement,  it  is  a  small  town, 
not  havioL:  much  above  4000  inhabitants :  but  it  has  esta- 
blishmenis  for  refining  salt,  manufactunug  soap,  and  espe- 
cially tanning  leather.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  wood  and  in 
boars'  beads.  fieCure  the'  revoiutioD  tbe  ehuieb  vas  ool- 
legiate,  and  there  were  two  T«tigiou9  houses,  a  btgb-sebool, 
and  an  hospital.  Whctln  -  t!  l  i  •  '  .vo  establishments  still 
pxibt,  the  authorities  wUicU  wt:  La.t:  eonsultcd  do  nut  in- 
form us. 

Tho  interior  of  the  town  is  iU-built,  and  the  streets  are 
ill-arranged.  Tbe  fbltiAeatimis  wei*  lepiiied  and  strength- 
ened bj  Vauban. 

Aveenet  was  fbnnded  in  the  eleventh  eenturj-.   It  came 

into  the  hands  of  the  kin^s  of  Spain  of  the  .Austrian  family, 
aiMl  wiis  ceded  to  Franee  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in 

The  arrondissement  is  separated  from  tbe  rest  of  tbe  de- 
partment by  the  bills  vhicn  bound  the  upper  part  of  the 
besia  «f  the  Sambre.  Many  iron  vorits,  potteriee,  and 
gbaa-beasea  ate  seattered  over  it  Its  poputatkin  in  1832 

*a«  127.353. 

AVEVRON,  or  AVEIRON.  a  river  in  the  south  of 
France;  oue  of  the  many  whose  waters  ultimately  swell  the 
stream  of  the  Garonne.  It  ru^es  in  the  department  ol 
Aveyron,  in  the  branches  of  the  Ccvennes,  near  the  town 
of  Severae,  and  flowing  towards  the  west,  receives,  on  the 
viglit  bank,  the  little  river  Serre ;  after  which  it  continues 
its  course  to  Rodes,  or  Rhodes,  tbe  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment Near  that  town  it  winds  very  mitch.  Fhrni  Rhoaez  it 
flows  on,  still  to  the  westward,  without  receiving  any  mate- 
nal  ar*.e««ion,  until  it  reaches  Villefranche,  whore  it  re- 
ceives another  small  river  on  the  ri<;ht  bank,  the  Alsou. 
From  Villefranche  it  turns  southward  to  Najae.  Below 
this  town  it  receive  tiie  little  stream  of  the  Serene  on  the 
left,  and  just  beh»*  on  tbe  same  sid^  the  larger  xiver.  the 
Tianr.  This  last  rtees  IWm  tbe  nme  ridge  asuie  Aveyron, 
not  far  from  the  spring*  of  the  latter,  and  pursuing,  Uke  it, 
ii  w«sta7D  course,  joins  it  at  the  place  mentioned  above.  After 


the  juiu't'on,  the  stre.im  of  the  Aveyron  turns  Dizain  to  the 
west,  and  falls  into  the  Tarn  (a  feeder  of  the  Garonne),  a 
lu;l  )ve  Moissac.  The  dimensions  of  this  river,  as  mea- 
sured on  tho  Muj)  of  France  published  by  the  Sodetv  §at  the 
Diffu^un  of  Useful  Knowledge,  are  as  llOoWt!— mm  (he 
aoucee  to  the  iunotion  of  tbe  Serre,  about  H  or  1 5  miles; 
from  thenee  to  Rhodes,  S5  or  «  miles ;  firom  Rhodes  to 
Villffranche,  15  miles;  from  Villpfranche  to  the  junction  of 
tiie  Viuur,  17  or  IS  miles:  and  from  thence  to  the  junction 
of  the  Aveyron  wuh  the  Tarn,  S'i  or  33  miles;  makin;;  the 
whole  length  about  I  jS  miles.  The  length  of  tbe  ^erre  is 
about  20  miles ;  that  of  the  Alsou  about  24  miles ;  and  that 
of  the  V  i :  >  u  r  a  bout  8  0  mU«s.  The  DtctUmmdre  det  QiuUett 
&c.  of  Kxjiilfy,  ?ivc9  the  length  as  36  leagues,  which  is 
about  I  uo  miles ;  but  the  ni easurement  on  the  map  is  in 

all  prubiibihty  mure  correct. 

The  current  of  tho  Aveyron  is  verj*  rapid,  and  it  fre- 
quently overflows  its  banks.  The  oavi^tion  commences  at 
Negrepelisse,  about  20  miles  above  me  place  where  tbe 
river  falls  into  the  Tara.  The  Roman  name  of  the  Avey- 
ron seems  to  be  unknown. 

AVEYRON,  a  department  in  France  takinfr  its  name 
from  the  river  Aveyron,  which  rises  within  its  boundary, 
and  traverses  it  m  a  direction  for  the  most  part  east 
and  west.  The  department  is  hounded  on  tbe  N.  by 
that  of  Cantal ;  on  the  N.E.  bv  that  of  Lost^re ;  on  the  B. 
by  that  ofGard;  on  the  S.E.  by  that  of  Hcrault;  on  the 
8.W.  by  that  of  Tarn ;  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Tern  at  Ga- 
ronne ;  and  on  the  N.W.  by  that  of  I^t.  In  form  it  is 
nearly  quadrilateral,  having  its  sides  facing  the  N.E.,  N.W., 
S.K  and  S.W.  The  N.K.  and  S.W.  sides  are  the  longest, 
bcin<;  each  of  them  about  seventy-five  miles  in  length:  the 
N  W.  side  is  sixty-three  miles,  and  the  S.E.  thirty-two; 
measured  on  the  JUap  of  Frame  in  Depariment$  published 
b>  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Uaefbl  KlWWledge. 
Ine  diagonals  of  this  quadrilateral  are — one  (drawn  nearly 
Anm  N.  to  S.).  ninetj'  miles,  and  the  other  (drawn  from 
W.N.W.  to  E.S  E  )  ei-hty  lour  miles. 

The  area  of  the  dc])artment  is  about  3400  square  mile?: 
it  ranks  litth  amon^  ihe  departments  ot  France  in  point  of 
size,  and  is  only  about  50  square  miles  less  than  the  two 
English  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Sutfolk.  The  population 
in  183S  «a*  about  3C0,Q0II,  wkioh  gives  nearly  lOS  la  tbe 
square  mDe. 

The  western  part  of-the  department  is  the  lowest,  and  con- 
tains some  plains  of  considerable  extent  The  eastern  part 
is  mount'.uiious,  being  traversed  by  branches  from  tho  chain 
of  La  Mar<;cride,  which  unites  the  mountains  of  Auvergne 
with  the  Cdvennes;  tbe  Ccvennes  themselves  Ibnn  the 
south-eastern  border.  From  these  two  langes  of  mean- 
tains  flow  tbe  streams  whieh  traverse  the  department,  soma 
havinp  their  source  within  the  boundary  line,  others  beyond 
It:  their  ^'enernl  direction  is  from  E.  to  W.  The  Truyire. 
enterinji:  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  department 
from  that  of  Cantal,  runs  for  some  distance  nearly  parallel  to 
the  N.W.  border  to  the  town  of  Entnygues,  where  it  unites 
with  tbe  Lot,  which,  entering  about  the  middle  of  tbe  N.B. 
bmder  of  the  department  firom  that  of  Losire^  nins  W.N.W. 
till  it  meets  the  Truy^re ;  their  ultited  waters  then  flow 
toward.<i  W.  by  8.,  separating  for  some  distance  this  de- 
partment from  that  of  Lot.  Several  small  streams  flow 
from  the  iiiuuiituuis  of  Aubrac  (one  of  the  branches  of  Mar- 
geride),  which  lie  between  the  Truyire  and  the  Lot;  the 
Selve  and  Selvet  (united),  into  the  former  river ;  and  tbe 
VIerdanson,  tbe  Mossau,  Uie  BooiaUe.  and  the  Coussoune, 
into  tho  latter.  Tbe  beeomes  navigable  upon  its  re* 
ceiving  the  waters  of  the  Truyire,  and  lower  down  reeeives 
tho  Dourd  iu  and  tho  Dieges  from  the  interior  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  course  of  the  Aveyron  itself  has  been  described ; 
it  only  needs  to  be  added  that  its  principal  tributary,  the 
Viaur,  receives  successively  the  waters  of  tbe  Aictou,  the 
Seor  (augmented  Iqr  tbeOinni),  and  the  i .exert.  TbeTam, 
entering  tbe  depftrtnettt  «in  tbe  N.S.  boundary  (it  CDmes 
from  the  department  of  Lostre),  crosses  it  in  a  direetion 
nearly  parallel  to  the  ran^je  of  the  Ccvennes  (which  form^  the 
S.K.  boundary),  and  some  distance  from  it.  Ttiis  river  aiao 
receives  several  tributaries,  chielly  on  its  left  bank,  as  they 
tlow  from  ihe  Ccvennes:  the^  are  the  Dourbie,  the  Cemodi. 
or  Ternon,  the  Doiirdou  (which  receives  the  Sofgues),  and 
the  Ranee.  Tbe  Tarn  is  not  navigable  till  after  it  lemvos 
this  department 

Tti  ■  three  principal  rivnr--,  thf  Lot,  the  Aveyron,  and  tbe 
iarn,  divide  the  deparlmeiil  mto  four  {«rts.    The  most 
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Ronbern,  bounded  by  tU  Lot.  it  ooeupifld  by  tba  nottntaim 
of  Aubrac.  which  have  be«n  alrmdy  mentioned,  nd  wbicli 

L  \i.  Il  l  more  than  thirty  uiik'S  in  length.  Thuy  arc  suhject  in 
winter  to  heavy  iVlU  of  snow,  whicli  ponttmle  the  ill-built 
habitations  of  the  country  moiili;.  The  « mti  r  i*  long,  and  it 
M  not  till  the  bcf^inniiiKor  May  that  thu  SiuliU  become  preen; 
but  ib«  mountains  soon  proscnt  the  laost  beautiful  verdure, 
and  tlooki  and  herds  asMmblo  froin  olher  parUi  of  the 
department,  where  a  •cardty  of  gross  it  fclt.  Tho  pastures 
ire  divided  into  •mountain-  '  i  -l  the  extent  of  the-^e  is  de- 
si^ated  by  the  number  ot  utinuul*  for  which  tlioy  un-  sulii- 
oient— a«  '  a  mouutuin  of  thirty  (-r  forty  l  ow-*'  (mnutafinc  lie 
tunUt  dt  qttanuUe  vache$).  From  the  miik  of  the  henb 
ehMM  of  food  quality,  called  GuioUe  cheei>&  n  made.  The 
cattle  are  not  tumsd  out  to  paatuce  in  winter.  Of  grain 
this  district  prodiiees  only  ry  e,  oats,  and  buek-wheat  (*or- 
Timn).  September  is  the  niunth  of  harvest,  but  it  is  oftrn 
pulunged  into  October.  In  summur.  the  mountains,  risini' 
in  the  form  of  an  amphithcairo  one  above  another,  and 
ooveied  with  a  rich  turf  freshened  by  a  thou«aiid  nils,  present 
a  bttautiful  prospect.  The  air  is  unfa\-ourable.  except  to 
those  who  aie  haUtyatad  to  it>  The  valleys  contain  many 
vfllages.  and  even  aome  amaH  towns  Ibourgt).  The  inha- 
bitants carry  on  traih'  in  cattle  aixl  cheese.  Those  of  the 
territory  of  (luiitllc,  the  prnicipul  place  in  the  district,  ex- 
rli  ii,^'L  ihtj  surplus  of  tlicir  oats  for  the  w  ines  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot.  When  wine  is  dear,  Uiey  are  nefkceublc  and 
vail-hehaTed :  but  when  the  vintage  is  abundant,  quarrels 
flvquanllv  ariaoi  whieh  an  lo  Buoh  the  mora  dangeroua.  as 
naarlf  an  the  inhabitnita  are  aoouatomed  to  eany  a  amall 
danger.    Fruit-treea  are  nlmost  unknown. 

The^e  uiount.\iuii  are  of  volcanic  tm^in ;  and  between 
(ruiolle  u:i  1  ■  :ie  village  of  Naves  lasaluc  columns  ofvaruiun 
foms  nuiv-  lie  observed.  (Eni  ycloix'die  Milkudique,  Giu- 
grapki4  Physi^,  Vitt,  AuOr<ir  ) 

Tha  distnet  boundwl  by  lbs  Lot  on  tlie  one  hand,  and 
tfw  Aveyron  on  the  oChar,  contahis  tho  principal  mineral 
wealth  of  the  department.  Near  Allnn.  or  Aubin,  a 
small  town  about  four  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lot,  are  coal-mioes  of  considerable  imporimcu.  Tlie  coal 
is  us«Mi  for  Aid  in  the  noighbourhoi>d,  aii<l  supplies  many 
of  the  forges  in  the  department;  a  cunsiderable  ([uantity 
is  also  laat  to  Bordeaux.  The  coal  appears  to  (brtii  one 
immense  naaa.  containing  several  strata,  mostly  in- 
clined at  an  an|^  <tf  4Sf*.  It  ia  «o««red  with  a  daooni- 
poeed  vei^etable  soil,  rising  in  the  torn  of  nnnd-baeked 
hilU,  nni  i  i)>  <  ut  ivs  seams  to  the  surface  in  the  form 
of  a  coaly  liiaiL*  (Hchitlr  carbaneur).  The  fihundaiiee  of 
the  mineral,  and  the  ease  with  wliKdi  it  may  be  obtained, 
bare  led  to  a  very  nej^lin^eiit  and  inartificial  manner  of 
wariling  it.  IndividuaU  commence  mining  in  tha  simplest 
«ay,  and  abandon  their  worha  whan  they  oaaaa  to  yidd  a 
proflt,  or  when  the  water  bortte  in  *. 

In  the  midst  of  the  cosil  li-rrirt  of  Alhiii  are  the  mineral 
watern  of  Cransac.  which  art;  lu  jfuod  n  putc,  and  much  re- 
sorted to.  Near  these  waters  is  tlie  burnin({  mountain  of 
FoiUaynes,  where  a  mass  of  coal,  which  lu  former  days 
was  m.-t  on  fire  by  some  accident,  continues  burning.  An 
eUibtieal  oftmma  in  tha  earth*  Uke  the  cralar  of  a  volcaaok 
widiTi  tha  ooiraartion  viaible  at  night  to  thoea  who  can 

sufficiently  brave  the  heat  and  smoke  to  approach  it.  The 
plants  n«>ar  the  oj)eninK  are  lanjiuid  and  initieallhy.  Fine 
«i'  hrr,  pyrites,  nvk  crystal,  and  luarlile,  arti  found  in  the 
•ftiue  dutnet  Of  tbe  two  alum  mines  in  the  department, 
one  ia  at  Fontayne«.  near  Albin.  The  produce  of  these 
warka  flnda  a  aale  in  the  departments  of  H^rault  and  Cantal, 
and  IB  the  intaiior  af  that  of  Aveyron.  Copperas  is  pro- 
cured from  tbe  alum  mine  of  Fontaynes. 

Between  the  sources  of  the  Aveyron  and  the  Tarn  rises 
the  group  of- mountain*  of  l>evezou.  The  principal  raiiji: 
runs  from  N^.  to  t».W.,  a^d  sends  out  many  brauchcs. 
One  of  these  branches  runs  along  tbe  leil  bank  of  the 
Aveyron.  towards  whieh  it  has  an  afmuet  paipendicuiar  de- 
aantt,  and  is  nearly  «  deaett  On  the  aUm  aide  it  haa  a 
yanthw  slope,  aod  at  the  bottom  ef  this  slope  are  villages 
and  habitations.  The  mass  of  these  moontains  i«>  composed 
nf  frrf  >>  snd  scliistus;  but  at  t!..  \,li  .:ire  of  St.  Bauzely 
ib«>(«e  art'  tiui-ceedi'd  by  cabureuus  strata,  nhicli  uxlend  to 
tho  short!  of  tlie  Mediterranean.  Tlie  district  of  tlis  Leveiou 
ia  one  of  the  luast  populous  and  least  civilised  districts  of 

•  ft  khutiia  be  olMrwii,  aul  tha  aiitlMttty  far  this  itatemnt  liw  Bam/ch' 
ftm*  VttMiqut.  •u  pobiithM  In  IMtt  tnksis  mutf  tmn  ■afTlw* 
keailU  la  awre  iUlM  BMlhada. 


tiia  department.  The  cUmate  is  lifonnii,  and  tba  aail 
barren.  Staalt  wMMy  acattored  i>at<!hM  of  eidtlvaiad  hud 

Sroduce  oats  and  t/a;  but  it  is  laid  that  tho  former 
egonerate.  The  ptsturcs  are  covered  with  fern,  and 
broom  (Jongirrt  and  ^i^it^h),  au<l  prickly  shrubs.  It  is 
only  in  the  valleys  that  lrct»  grow  ;  the  catilt;  and  sheep 
arc  lean  and  mi^orable.  and  the  ewe>  and  c  iitrg  yield  little 
milk,  and  that  little  of  inferior  qiiabty.  Their  fleah  alao  ia 
poor.  Ib  the  quality  of  Ita  vegetable  and  its  oninal  pro- 
ductions, this  district  Ibmu  a  marked  cuntrnst  t^  tlio 
district  of  Aubrac.  The  snow  fUlls  in  great  quaiitity,  and 
ni<dts  slowly.  Sumetimeft  the  wind  sepanifes  the  flakes  into 
parlidos  as  line  as  dust,  and  it  then  penetrates  by  tho 
smallest  opcnii  gs  into  tho  houses. 

ToWarda  the  ea!>tern  extremity  of  the  district  aotith  of  the 
Tarn,  In  the  neighlvourhood  of  St.  Jean  de  Bruel,  the  C6- 
venniM  mountains  yield  an  abimdance  of  cxceltuni  states. 
1,'ood  plaster  or  gypsum,  and  a  kind  of  ftiUers"  earth.  A  little 
west  of  this  part,  between  the  rivers  Duurbie,  Certiou,  and 
Sorgubi,,  iiiv^  tho  elevated  plain  of  Larzac  or  Larjac,botwcen 
24U0  and  25UU  feet  a))ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  sustained 
on  the  S.fi,  and  S.W.  by  the  Ccvennes  and  the  mountaina 
of  Cuune.  and  overlooks  the  valley  of  tho  Tarn  on  the  one 
band,  and  that  of  the  H^tatdton  the  other.  Itiscmcrvd 
with  hu|;c  square  hkwka  of  cakareous  stone,  black  and  hard 
at  the  toji,  ami  white  and  friable  at  bottom,  which  some  gLsj- 
lr)(;:sts  ha\L«  su]ipose<l  to  ho  the  relics  of  supcrincuinbeut 
strata.  These  blocks,  wh:ch  have  neither  moss  nor  lichen  on 
tlicm,  presient  at  a  distance  tha  appeatance  of  human  habita- 
tiuii>.  This  plain,  where  tbe  travdter  may  pursue  hit  way 
and  not  meet  with  a  heuaa,  or  a  tree,  or  a  brook,  for  Kvoral 
miles,  flinriahea  paaturage  to  vast  floeka  of  sheep.  The 
dryness  of  the  atraoiiphere.  and  the  Aromatic  plants  which 
abound,  sage,  thyme,  and  lavender,  impart  great  delicacy 
of  flavour  to  the  mutton  fed  here,  and  render  the  wool 
superior  to  that  of  aliua->t  any  other  department.  It  i»  fln« 
and  silky,  like  tliat  of  the  sheep  ef  the  dapartownt  6[  ^r^ 
n£es  Orientales ;  but  at  tbe  same  time  ao  sreaay  aa  to  lOM 
half  its  weight  by  washmg.  Tbe  choicest  fleecea  are  sent 
to  Elbeuf  and  other  manufacturing  towns  in  the  liorthern 
part  of  France.  The  simdariiy  of  climate,  vogelubk 
ductiona.  and  soil,  which  e.vists  between  this  district  and  the 
higher  districts  of  Spain,  point  it  out  as  a  suitable  place  for 
the  naturalization  of  tbe  Spanish  sheep. 

From  tbe  village  of  Roquefort  in  thia  naigbboutfaogd.  tha 
Roquefort  cheese  derives  its  name.  It  ia  made  of  ewee* 
milk,  an<l  i<  very  Jelicjlc :  a  little  goats'  nnlk  is  added 
in  many  places,  but  the  lea.st  quantity  of  that  uf  lli« 
cow  would  alter  the  quality  of  the  cheese.  The  ewes  are  of 
a  breed  elo2>cI)  resembling  the  tnerinos.  They  yield  abun- 
dance uf  milk;  and  it  is  stated  that  lOO.UOU  of^  them  fur- 
nish tbe  aupph-  fur  making  the  Roouefort  cheaae.  It  is  laid 
np  in  oellani;  built  up  against  the  hill  upon  wUcb  the  Til- 
lage stands,  hut  not  dug  in  it.  The  Icmperature  of  these 
cclhus  (alHiut  j  l'^  or  55°  of  Fahrenheit)  varies  little  all  the 
year  niund  ;  aiid  the  checst;  .stored  here  acquireii  that  pecu- 
liar liuvour  which  distinguishes  and  recommends  it.  It 
was  in  Kre  It  repute  eight  hundred  years  ago ;  ami  is  still 
exported  into  most  oountrioa  in  Europe.  The  village  has 
not  more  than  300  or  400  inhahitante;  but  they  cxiwrt 
yearly  l.'i.OOO  to  18.000  cwts.  S9me  chceseySold  Under  Iha 
name  of  Roquefort,  is  made  at  Milhau. 

Some  beds  of  co,il  .ire  worked  in  (he  distrii  t  of  Larzac. 
The  utniuspln-re  of  (hu  department  is  generally  pure,  and 
the  sky  clear ;  but  the  temperature  varies  coiuiucrably  ia 
different  parts.  The  snow  remains  on  tin  nnHintain-fftpa 
half  tho  year.  The  winds  are  so  violent  as  aometimes 
to  unroof  the  houses  and  blow  down  lar^rc  trees.  Tlie  pro- 
valence  of  the  south  wind  gives  to  the  hratulHs  of  tiie 
ti  'cs  a  ^reiieral  direction  towards  tlie  north.  This  wind 
brings  raiu  to  the  southern  diiririct.s  of  the  department;  as 
tbe  west  wind  dues  to  all  the  others. 

Tho  quantity  of  wa.ste  land  is  more  tlian  one-tbitd  ef 
tho  surface,  'fhe  principal  wealth  of  the  deputment,  aa 
may  be  inferred  from  the  ibfegoiog  account  uf  particular 
districts,  consists  of  cattle  and  stock  of  all  kinds  ;  horses, 
mules,  oxen,  sheep,  jj.  ats,  and  swine.  The  number  of 
sli«t.pw<u  given  at  the  Ueu^/aphie  UniverseUe  of  M.Malle 
Brun  (SCO  last  edition.  Parw.  1S32.  ct  seq.)  at  above  GOO.OOO. 
Mules,  for  export  to  Spain,  are  reared  m  considerable  num- 
bers. The  valleys  of  the  several  nvcrs  are  filled  with  riA 
alluvial  toil;  aoil  the  grein  reused  is  sufitcient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  thadapaylBient'  wheats  however,  is  not  much 
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euitivated.  Wine,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  of  ordinary 
quality,  is  made  only  in  the  CMtern  dictrioU.  A  considerablo 
namber  of  inulbNTJ>tiM«  tra  growD  for  the  silk-worms. 
Hie  aides  of  sooM  Of  A*  moUlltains  arc  eoTcred  with  vast 
Jbresti.  WrivM  aometimes  attack  the  heidt;  but  the 
cows  intlinetivelT  mn^o  tfiemselves  roond  the  stalls  and 
repel  them  with  their  lu>riis :  scnK'times  they  even  pursue 
them.  The  DieUonnaire  Univrsd  de  la  Fratvi*  (Paris, 
1804-5)  speaks  of  iron  and  roppcr  mines  ;  but  Malte 
Brun  QOffgrttpkie  UniverseUe)  says*  that  the  nu'tals  of  the 
department  arc  still  unworkcd.  and  he  adds  that  the  produce 
«f  the  enil  Mid  alum  nines  might  be  vastly  increased. 
Beiides  flM  vineral  wttan  ef  Cncsae,  ulnmy  noticed, 
there  are  wtrm  baths  at  SilvanAs,  in  the  mountalnouA  dis- 
trict between  the  Sorpues  and  the  Dourdou.  Their  tem- 
perature is  40"  of  Reaumur,  or  1.2     of  Fahn-nhcit. 

Silks,  woollens  (esponally  serge,  Unaey-woolsey.  and  grey 
cloth),  aad  paper,  aro  uiauufutitured.  The  streaau*  etpeci- 
altj  tbe  and  the  Tam,  fiuiiiah  the  noviBf  power  for 
tfeuaehhieriref  Aefhctories;  and  after  their  navigation 
commences,  they  also  facilitttte  the  conveyance  of  gofj<ls. 

The  chief  places  arc  as  follows; — The  rapitul,  Rodtz  or 
Rhclez  (a  name  derived  from  tluit  of  the  pei>ple,  the  Jtuteni, 
vhr>  inhabited  tbi;  cuurtry  before  the  Roman  conquest),  is 
vn  the  Avcyron,  and  is  a  city  of  about  tlOOO  inhabitants. 
Hilhau,  00  the  Tteo,  haa  about  10,000  inbabitaats  in  the 
eoiniiiunet  and  nearly  f 000  of  them  in  the  town  itself. 
St.  Afrique,  on  the  Sornuos,  ha-«  a  populntioti  of  CMfift.  nf 
whom  4600  are  in  the  to«  n  ;  ViUefranche.  at  the  junctum 
o:  the  .Alsou  with  tliii  Aveyron.has  about  9500  inhabitant-4. 
of  whom  above  7000  hvc  In  the  town  itself;  and  Espalton. 
on  the  Lot,  has  mora  tiuni  SOOO  in  the  town,  and  3500 
in  the  oomnune.  Theae  iiu  all  the  seats  of  sub-prefeetiues. 
(See  BePia.tow,  H it«AO,  Rmodcs.  and  Vii.i,nniAKQV«.i 
The  communes  are  tbe  smallest  municipal  divisions;  and, 
for  extent,  may  be  comparod  with  our  panstiO!>. 

St  Afrique  liaviui;  been  omitted  m  itn  proper  place, 
we  shall  give  a  lihort  account  of  it  here.  It  was,  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Cal- 
Tinists,  and  waa  then  more  ponulooa.  and  had  a  more 
flouriaking  trade  than  ^nee.  ft  otood  a  siege  against 
the  ngral  army  in  1628.  but  was  aflerwards  obli;:ed  to 
submit  to  Ijouis  XIII.,  and  from  that  period  iu  docuy 
may  \«i  dated.  Some  elnlhs  anil  frieze  are  marie  hero,  itut 
the  tradu  of  ihu  pldc«  is  M:arcel^  of  any  extuiit ;  and  except 
its  rank  as  capital  of  an  arroudissement  it  haji  few  clatms  to 
notice  *.  The  town  is  wirrounded  with  Ane  w^ks.  and  is 
aituated  in  the  midst  of  orchards,  maadmra.  and  vineyards. 
Ihe  strma  am  eioehed  and  the  bouses  antique.  An  hos- 
pital and  the  nlbmad  church  arc  tbe  only  buildings  worthy 
of  notice. 

To  the  towns  roenlioned  above,  we  may  add  St.  Gtiiu^s 
dOlt,  or  St.  Genidz  de  liivedolt,  on  the  right  or  south 
banh  of  the  Lot,  a  neat  and  small  town  of  4000  people 
who  manulheture  woollen  stuffs :  it  was  the  native  place  of 
the  AbU  RajFDaL  Severoc  le  ChAtean  ia  built  on  a  ooniool 
hill,  and  t*  eommanded  by  an  antient  eastle :  it  has  a  popu- 
laUou  of  2000.  Entray^rues,  at  the  confluence  of  tbe  Truyerc 
and  the  Lot,  where  ttiu  n:n  i^^iition  of  the  latter  river  coiu- 
riieiice»,  carries  on  a  cinsiiieruble  timber  trade,  and  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  some  oonsequenoe  as  a  fortress.  La  GuioUo, 
on  tfia  kttle  rivor  Selve,  has  'iOOO  inliabitants,  who  manu- 
betnra  elolb  and  wonted  slockinRt.  It  is  en  the  sbpe  of  e 
besallie  nwantubi  above  350O  feet  high.  Valfoa,  an  hisig- 
nificant  place  very  Rr  tr  St.  Afrique,  Vianhiehofrie  vp  to 
the  time  of  (he  Fron<  li  Revolution. 

This  department  constitutes  the  dieceM*  of  Rhodei ;  the 
hithop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbish(^  of  Alby.  It  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ouur  royalo  (assise  court)  of  Mont- 
petttar.  aad  i«  in  the  ninth  taiUla«y  diviaion,  the  head-<|iiarters 
vf  whieb  are  at  Vonq^elUer.  It  iwtnma  0ve  deputiee  to  the 

Chamber. 

I'  acorly  ooitMlides  witl\  the  uiuient  distrietof  Rouor^rue, 
a  »ulvdiv)siui>  of  the  provinet^  of  (Juioniie.  (Knci/cic/fddi* 
.^titfi'ulnjue,  Gi'ograpiae  Pkytique,  ait.  AvtifTim;  MM. 
.Maite  Brun  et  Baibi,  Dictiimnaire  Univtfrf  l  de  la  finance.) 

AVICENNA.  named  AHKN  SINAby  Hebrew  wtiten, 
but  prouerlyEBN  SINA,  or.  wilbhiseomplelenanMbeaUed 
AL-SHBlkH  AI«-]UY1S  ABU  AUaLhO»8BIM 

•  ThfUf  purticjlurt  •n-  Uken  from  lli<>  Ihtiiamarr'  Pn'frrtft  it  /«  Pmnrr, 
•kdi  »aa  publUlie<i  thirty  K""  *Su)  aiij  liw  iact«««eil  tminiUthls  tadlr»ii^i 
•  imvaliirilamnipCTttjr.  The  auntiM  of  tnl|»kMsal«i  W  i^Ml  le  tkgl  weik. 
■wJMis  le  mf^iiwMi — '  • — 


BEN  AMUALLAH  BKN  SINA.  was  a  celebrated  Ara 
bian  philosopher  and  physician,  whose  name  has  ruled  hi 
the  realm  of  science  during  a  longer  period  than  that  i^ai^ 
other  writer,  with  the  exeeption  or  Aftftotle  and  Oalen 

He  WRS.  according  to  the  biographical  dictionary  of  Kbti 
Khallican.  bom  at  Kharraatain,  a  village  near  Hokbarn,  m 
the  year  370  :i Her  tbe  He:.<ira  (a  d.  9n(I.)  Soon  alter  his 
birth  his  parent-s  mitovc<l  to  Bokhara,  and  in  this  town 
Avicenna  rccciverl  his  first  education.  Ebn  Khallican  in* 
forms  us.  that  when  he  had  reached  his  tenth  year,  he  waa 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  study  of  the  Koran,  and  knew 
somethin|(  of  the  elenenta  ef  Mussnlman  theology  and  of 
Hindu  anthmetie  ihit$h  ut'lfindi  and  algebra.  About  this 
time  Abu  Abdallah  Al-Natheli,  a  scholar  of  some  note 
among  his  contemporaries,  came  to  Boklmra.  and  Avicenna 
was  placed  under  his  tuition.  He  studied  under  him  logic, 
Euclid,  and  the  Aimau'est  When  Al-Natheh  left  Bokhara, 
Avirxsnna.  then  about  sixteen  ^earsold,  began  to  turn  bis 
attention  to  the  ftudj  gf  medieme,  but  soon  interrupted  his 
medical  pursnlta  to  devote  another  year  and  a  Half  to  a 
<  i)iir>e  or  philosophical  study.  In  on  autobiographic  me- 
moir of  Avicenna,  which  has  bet  n  preservecl  by  Abulfarvj. 
he  informs  us,  that  so  (jreat  was  the  zeal  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  studies,  that  during  two  years  he 
never  went  to  sleep  at  night :  if  he  was  unable  to  And  thn 
solution  of  an  intiicate  problem,  lie  trent  to  tba  nuwine  to 
pray,  aiMl  then  seldom  Ibiled  to  ovenwme  tbe  dllBenlty. 
*Ve  are  assured  that  even  before  he  had  reached  his 
ci^rhtconth  year,  he  cured  the  Samaiiide  Sultan  of  Bokhara, 
N Oil  ben  Alansur  (who  reigned  r5-997)  of  a  daniicroiK 
disease,  la  hiii  twenty-flr'^t  year  lie  wrote  a  work  which 
Casiri  styles  an  Encsdoiioodia,  (the  AraUc  title  is  ATt'/dd  al- 
MqjmQ,  t.  e.  literally  *  The  book  of  tbe  aum  total.')  He 
iUMequently  compiled  a  commentary  to  it,  which  extended 
to  about  twenty  volumes.  When  be  was  twenty  two  ye;irs 
0  M,  Avicenna  lost  his  IVkthcr,  whom  he  succeeded  for  a 
short  time  in  the  office  of  minister  to  the  sultan  of  Bokhar.i  : 
but  after  the  downfall  of  the  Samanido  dynasty,  which 
happened  about  the  beginning  uf  the  eleventh  century,  h* 
quitted  Bokhara,  and  removed  first  to  Karkanj  in  Khow- 
arczm,  afterwards  to  Nisa,  Abiwerd,  TAs.  and  other  places. 
He  waa  te  a  time  attached  aa  nhysician  to  the  court  of  the 
Dilemite  sorereign,  Sbama-ul  MaCK  Kihds  ben  WashmgTr. 
When  this  rrincc  was  dethroned,  which  liappcni'd  about 
A.D.  1012.  Avicenna  retired  to  Jorjan,  where  he  began 
to  write  liis  celebrated  treatise  on  medicine  knoun  under 
the  title  of  the  danon  (Kit>ib  al  KiUun  Ji  i-Tibl>,i.  e.  'Book 
of  the  Canon  in  Medicine.  )  He  subsequently  lived  for  a 
time  at  Rai»  Kaswin,  and  Hamadan.  In  the  Jest  place  he 
was  appointed  visir  to  Sfaams-eddauhib,  tbe  reigning  sove* 
reicn  of  thai  town.  In  this  capacity,  however,  Avicenua 
!;avc  but  hltle  Siausfaclion,  and  lost  hi.s  ofllc*;  when  Shanis- 
eddaulab  died.  He  now  took  up  his  abode  at  Ispahan,  wliere 
be  compiled  several  of  bis  works,  and  began  to  take  notes 
of  the  cases  that  came  under  his  observation  in  his  medical 
praeliee,  intending  to  nvaii  himself  of  them  aa  aiatarialaibr 
the  eompletion  of  his  Canon  ef  Ibdleine;  but  we  are 
infonned  that  these  notes  were  lost  before  he  found  time  to 
make  the  intended  use  of  ihcin.  He  was  jdiysician  tc 
AlS-eddaulali,  then  the  sovereign  of  Ispabiui,  accom- 
panied him  on  a  journey  which  that  pnuce  undertonk  to 
Hamadan.  Avicenna.  whose  health  had  been  previously 
weakened,  bad  an  attack  of  cbolic  on  tbe  road,  of  which  he 
died  sbortty  after  his  anrival  at  Hamadan,  being  then  flily- 
eight  ycenold.  Ebn  Khallican  fixes  the  time  of  his  death 
in  tbe  month  of  Ramazan.  A.  Heg.  428  (a.d.  1036):  the 
same  ye^r  is  a>;sl^ned  by  Abulfaraj  (p  231,  ed.  Poc  xk), 
and  by  t'asiri  iJlih/.  Emir.  vol.  i.  p. 'i6'J)  on  tiic  aullsority 
cjI'  a  different  Arabian  writer.  .According  to  Hottingcr 
(/iibliotheearitu  Quadripartitia,  p.  'i61),  Anccnna  died, 
'  at  the  age  of  about  eighty'  in  A.  Heg.  44i  (a.o.  1050); 
and,  according  to  a  short  mographicar  notioo  prefixed  to 
Anton.  Deusing's  Latin  translation  of  tbe  Oanticum  prin- 
cijns  AbiAli$  Ion  Sintp  de  Mediriii  i,  Cronin^r.  1649,  12ino., 
'  at  the  age  of  eighty -eight  years  and  seven  numths,'  in  A. 
Heg.  468  f  \.r).  1076):  both  tbc-e  vlateiiients  appear  to  Ix; 
erroneous,  b<:t  wo  are  uivibie  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  mis- 
take. The  writings  of  Avicenna,  ehielljr  on  philosophy, 
mathematica.  and  medicine,  are  vary  numeroui.  Cwin 
(vol.  {.  p.  299)  notirea  a  list  of  them,  in  whieb  sixty  are 
enuiiu  ruted  :  Ebn  Kluillicm  states  llie  total  nuniler  of  liii 
great  and  short  treatises  at  nearly  «  hundred,  and  uieution* 
partieukHr  the  Sl^  >f 'Mttimtf,  tho  M^dt.  the  hhihriu 
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and  the  JCMbi  •  the  tidei  of  many  others  vuf  be  eeen  in 
C^nri  (vol.  i.  p.  270).  Among  them,  the  Ktnfttt  aeqnirad 

the  greatest  celebrity,  and  bcranic,  even  in  Europe,  for  many 
centuries,  the  standard  authority  in  medical  science,  less  on 
account  of  original  menU  in  wliR-h,  according  to  Sprcnuel, 
it  is  very  deficient,  than  on  account  of  its  judicious  arrange- 
ment, and  the  comprehensive  view  which  it  aibrdod  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  nntient  Greek  pbysiciaaa»  at  an  age  when 
the  knowledge  of  the  Qreek  language  wat  very  scanty.  It 
was  translated  intu  Latin  by  Gorardu'^  Cr>'miineii*is,  at 
Toledo.  This  translation,  revised  and  aceompanii-d  with  a 
commentary,  by  Jacobus  de  Partibu.s,  was  edited  fur  the 
drat  time  in  1438,  at  Lyons,  in  four  large  volumes  in  folio, 
bf  two  Germans,  Johannes  Trechtd  aad  Johannes  Klein ; 
several  other  editions  have  ainoe  anpeaied,  the  lateat  at 
Venice,  in  1585,  fol.  An  edition  of  the  Arahie  text  of  the 
Canoa  wan  publishtxi  at  Rome.  1593,  fol. 

(See  Ebn  Khallican,  art.  al-Ho*sein  ben  Sina ;  .\bulfaraj, 
Hifloria  DytiastiarumteA.  Pocock,  p.  2'2'J-2  !3  ;  Bar  Hebrasi, 
CluwHconDj/aattimtm,t,'uf  .231-233 i  CaAiri, BibiiotMeoa 
ArtAieO'Hitpana,  t  i.  p.  968,  &e.;  Hettinger,  BibSotkeea- 
Hu^  Quadripartitus.Txguri,  1664, 4to.  p.  256-261  :  Sprengfl, 
llittoire  de  la  Medecine,  trad,  par  Jourdan,  t.  ii.  p.  305,  &c. 
We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  FaidcUa  s 
translation  of  an  account  of  Avicenoa's  life  by  Ebn  Joljol 
Jorjaiii,  Venice.  1595,  whieh  is cilsA  )qr  Sprengel.) 

AVl'CULA  (Mobgy),  a  genus  of  marine  conchifeea^  or 
biTalvea  with  unaqnalvalvet.  in  which*  Sowerby,  with  mueh 
show  of  reason,  includes  the  irmiis  Melnagrina,  also  formed 
by  Lamarck.  The  shell  in  lH)th  is  f'uliaceous  externally  ;  and 
internally,  of;!  bnlnatit  pearly  lustre.  The  left-hand  valve 
is  contracted  and  notched  posteriorly  ;  and  so  is  the  right, 
but  very  sligbdy.  Through  this  sinus  passes  the  byssus,  by 
wbioh  they  aiu  moond  to  neks  and  other  marine  1>odie8. 
The  ligamental  atea  b  marginal  and  broadest  in  the  centre ; 
aad  there  is  generally  a  small  tooth  in  each  valve  near  the 
umbones.  This  is  most  conspicuous,  generally  speaking, 
in  Avicula  (Lam,),  but  is  not  always  found,  while  it  is  often 
present  in  Lamarck's  Meleagrinee,  though  it  is  sometimes 
absent.  The  muscular  imppssaion  is  nMoIjr  central,  tome- 
what  orbicular  and  large. 

Avinda,  then,  as  eharaeterited  by  Sowerby,  will  comprise 
two  sections :  the  firs^t  iiKhidint:  tin  se  species  which  have 
their  base,  or  hin(:c-Uiie.  ctniMderably  prulonged  ;  the 
second  embracinj^  those  whieli  are  without  that  prolonga- 
tion— in  other  words,  the  Meieagrinte.  Both  sections  are 
the  inhabitKBts  of  varm  dimates.  Apieula  macropfera  may 
be  taken  as  an  oampln  of  the  Irat  aaetioiu 


Avirula  margant\fera  {Meleagrina  margarili/cra, Lam., 
Mytilus  margaril^mnmt  Linn.},  commonly  known  as  the 
nsarl-onter*  the  aoarae  vhence  the  most  prseious  pearls  are 
derived,  win  aflbrd  an  itiustration  of  the  second  seetfon. 

The  ^h>'11  itsel!"  is  imported  in  trreat  quantities,  for  the 
niaiuifartun-  ol'  tlu-  nn.-rr,  or  m  ithfr  <'/pr(ir/,  into  buttons, 
knite-liiuidles.  i(:i[H'r4.iii\ (•-,  ;  but  its  great  commercial 
value  rests' on  the  poarls  which  it  contains.  For  tlicM-  lu  an- 
tiflll  productions,  which  may  bn  considered  as  c.\tra\  asiitid 
oarre,  there  are  fisheries  in' both  hemispheres.  The  pearl 
of  grcsi:  price,  however,  is  found  in  the  East,  where  the 
ftineipal  flsharie^  at  Coyloiu  Cs)w  Comoiin,  aad  in  the 


Persian  C  ulf,  arc  carried  OH  by  means  of  divers.  Captain 
Percival  has  given  so  lively  an  aeeonat  of  the  Matl-lUhery 
at  Ceylon,  th»  the  whole  busy  scene  is  bnroght  belbre  the 

reader.    [See  Pearl.] 

AVIK'NUS.  or  AVIANUS,  sometimes  written  ANIA- 
NUS.  As  it  is  not  within  ilie  plan  of  this  work  to  allot 
much  space  to  the  discussion  of  minute  and  obscure  points 
of  literary  history,  we  shall  BOt  inquire  which  is  the  true 
way  of  writing  the  above  name,  or  whether  the  different 
forms  belong  to  one  or  two  persons.  Under  one  or  other 
of  them  wo  have  a  collection  of  ^'Esopian  fables  in  I^tin 
elegiac  \  erse ;  translations  of  the  Phenomena  and  Prog- 
nostica  of  .\ratus  into  hexameters :  a  translation  of  the  Pe- 
riegesis  of  Dionysius,  entitled  '  Descriplio  Orbis  Terrm ;' 
and  a  poem  in  iamble  verse,  entifled  *  Ore  naiitima,'  of  which 
only  the  first  book  remains,  containing  a  description  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  Sii  nits  of  Gibraltar  to  Marseilles. 
The  fables  ciiinmonly  he  ir  the  name  of  Flavius  Aviriiius; 
the  other  works  tliatof  Rufus  Festus  Avienus.  The  reader 
will  find  the  identity  of  these  two  persons  largely  di^cu^bed 
in  the  dissertation  annexed  to  the  edition  of  Avianus's 
Fables,  by  Henry  Canniegeter,  Lugd.  Bat  1731 :  but  it 
requires  some  y<atience  to  wade  throuuh  the  niriss  of  hetero- 
geneous matter  there  collected.  The  translations  from 
Aratus  will  Im-  found  m  ninny  of  the  editions  of  that  author, 
and  especially  in  that  of  Buhle,  Lips.lSOJ.  The  '  Uescriptio" 
was  edited  by  Friesemann.  Amst.  1786,  and,  together  with 
the  Ora  Maritime,  is  contained  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  thu 
Minor  Greek  Geographers.  The  author  of  these  worfca  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  a'uiut  the  year  400  :  .\vianiis  the  fabu- 
list is  placed,  by  those  who  deny  his  ideiitily  with  Avienus, 
about  240  vears  earlier. 

AVIEKUS,  GENNA'DIUS.  was  a  leading  senator  of 
his  day  (see  his  character  in  the  Letters  of  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,  i.  9)  and  colleague  of  Valentinian  in  his  7th  consu- 
late, A.o.  450.  Two  years  after  he  was  sent  on  the  embassy 
which  induced  Attila  to  pause  in  his  march  against  Rome. 
(See  Attila  ;  Sirmond,  Notes  lo  Sidonius,  Par.  1652  ;  Gib- 
bon, ch.  TXXV.) 

AVIGNON,  a  celebrated  eity  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse.  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is  lAnated 
on  the  leit  bank  of  the  RhAne,  just  altove  where  the  ri^cr 
Durance  flows  info  it;  and  is  43'.'  miles  S.S.K.  of  Paris, 
4,3'  56'  N.  hit  .  4°  46'  E.  lon;r. 

Avignon  (the  I.atin  name  was  Aifni'i)  is  a  very  an- 
ticnt  city,  and  ^onxe  writers  have  ascribed  its  origin  lo  the 
pe<iple  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Massilia,  now  Marseilles. 

^^The  gUJJI'ii^j^JU^J^'i^ill^l^ rttwp^M^  (ro«*  *•  •  l*>C^ 
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Aecordinp  to  another  opinion,  it  wbs  the  (i&pital  ^  i  ( luUic  i 
tntK5.  the  Cavares,  in  whose  territory  it  was  rl  ul  tl  -s  si- 
tuated, and  trom  whom  it  was  called  Avenitj  Capurum.  It 
came  into  the  hanis  of  the  Romaus  at  an  early  pBriod  of  I 
llMir  doounioa  in  G«ul,  aod  a  Roman  eolonjr  tfgmn  to 
li*«B  been  flitaUislwd  lwi«.  Upon  the  downMi  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  west  of  Europe  it  w  is  ji;  ^  ^ssoJ  by 
the  Burgundiaus,  aad  afforded  to  thu-  king  ui  i!ilu  people  a  i 
secure  asylum  from  the  power  of  Clevis,  km;;  of  i K  i  a  ks, 
who  bmieged  it  in  vain.  It  lubiequently  became  6ubjc>ct,  | 
mAsp*  for  a  short  time,  to  t)w  Vutgoths,  certainly  to  the 
OKHifoth«»  Fnnkar  and  Samoeoa.  Tta«  Sancent  took  it 
twiee*  but  eoaM  not  retain  it  Af^etwaids  it  caow  into 
the  bands  of  the  kinij^  of  Aries  and  Uurfrundy.  It  was  an 
object  of  fontentioii  lielween  the  Counts  of  Provence  and 
Toulouse,  who  al  l.i-t  i^  reod  to  hold  the  city  conjointly,  and  ' 
to  divide  Its  dependencies  between  them.  I'art  ui'  the 
dependencies  was  also  held  by  the  Counts  of  Forcalquier; 
but  the  ta»t  of  that  fiunily  bequeathed  his  portion  to  the 
citiient  of  Aviimon,  who  were  enabled  hf  this  accession  to 
their  resources,  and  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Counts  of 
Provence  and  Toulouse,  to  acquire  a  kind  of  independence. 
But  «hon  the  dimiains  uf  the  two  la*t-nienlioned  nobles 
came  by  marnago  into  the  baitds  ut'  Ch&iles  aud  Alphouso, 
brothers  of  J>uuis  IX.  (or  St.  Louis)  of  France,  Avignon  was 
obliged  to  aubroit.  It  was  at  first  divided  between  the  two 
priaeait  hat  afterwards  was  wholly  included  in  the  county 
of  Provence.  The  period  of  ind«Miid«Doe  termioated  in 
135 1 ,  afler  subsisting  less  than  halra  oenturj. 

Vet  this  short  pernxl  suflicod  to  subject  the  town  to  the 
iiorrrjrs  of  war.  The  crusade  against  Raymond  ot"  Toulouse, 
<'ti;ef  ui"  the  Albi^enses,  was  directed  also  auiiinst  .\vi^non,  , 
which  supported  hiin.  Louis  VIII.,  King  of  France, 
bejiieged  itndtoi^  the  city  in  1S26,  boat  down  the  walls  and 
all  the  hmiMt  in  the  oovinma.  pat  aonw  of  the  moat  patriotic 
cttiMDs  to  deadion  MvtextirfMditian,  waA  would  bavo  quite 
extinguished  the  libsrty  of  Avignon  if  death  bad  not  re- 
moved him. 

More  than  half  a  century  after  this,  Pope  ("lemcnt  V., 
bimi«lf  a  native  of  France,  removed  his  court  and  residence 
fiMS  Rome  to  Avignon,  which  continued  to  be  the  papal 
fesidcnee,  until  Gregory  XI.,  in  1378.  left  it  to  return  to 
Roma  In  the  irrand  schisin  which  took  {ilaoe  on  the 
election  of  Urbm  W  ,  successor  of  Grej;ory,  A\i[,'noii 
became  the  residence  of  ilie  anti-popes  Clement  VII,  and 
Benedict  XIII.  The  latter  wa;.  driven  out  in  1408  by  tlie 
French,  who  were  tired  of  the  schism.  Pope  Clement  VI. 
in  the  jear  1348,  during  the  period  of  the  papal  residence 
at  Avignon,  purduued  the  city  of  Jane  Countess  of  Pro- 
▼inee  and  Queen  of  Sidly ;  uid  the  aorereignty  was  re- 
Uined  by  hia  auecvssors  until  it  was  seized  by  the  French, 
in  1 79 1 ,  since  which  period  Avignon  has  been  a  part  of 
Fmnoe.  The  |)opcs  (,'overned  t!io  city  and  its  dependent 
oiunty,  by  a  cardinal-legate,  or  rallier,  as  the  legate  was 
always  non-resident,  by  a  vice-legate,  who  had  jurisdiction 
not  only  over  the  county  of  Avignon,  but  also  over  the 
county'  Vcnaissin,  which,  though  frequently  oonfiiiuided 
with  it,  wa»  really  distinct,  and  oarivid  ita  man  tarn  the 
aatient  town  of  venasque,  wbieb  was  onoe  the  teat  of 
a  bishopric  and  the  capital  of  the  county.  (Piganiol  de  In 
FoTtx,  Nouvelk  Dt-sn  iption  tin  la  France,  1722.)  The  in- 
habitant* of  Avignon,  however,  while  they  continued  sub- 
ject to  the  pope,  were  naturalized  iii  France,  and  were  eli- 
gible to  offices  or  ecclesiaatical  appointments  in  that  country. 
A  garrison  of  about  180  men  ( vii.  50  liebt  bone,  who  aerveJ 
as  the  guard  of  the  vioo-legate.  100  infantiy,  and  SO  to  24 
Swiss  guards,  andoffieera  with  good  pay)  wia  majnUdned 
by  his  Holiness. 

There  were  in  the  city  se\  eral  courts  of  justice.  That  of  i 
tbe  Vtgttier  was  the  most  aniient.  It  took  cognizance  of 
caOM,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  in  which  the  laity  were 
eaoflemad.  There  were  two  judge*  *  but  an  appeal  lay  from 
their  deeanon  to  the  Vigwer  bimaolf,  who  heard  tbe  eauae 
ayain,  in  conjunction  with  three  assessors.  The  C'mrt  of 
Vtregerfttce  was  for  all  cases  in  which  the  tni'itar)  and  re- 
hjrioos  orrlers  were  concerned;  and  that  of  tlic  llolr  Utflla 
lltitta)  for  all  caves  lu  which  the  clergy  were  engaged.  This 
eourt  consisted  of  the  Avdilor-Qenerd,  as  president,  and 
fear  or  five  oilier  judges.  Another  court,  that  of  tbe  dudi- 
ttT'Otamtk  had  a  primary  jurisdiction  in  particular  cases ; 
and  was  also  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  indivi- 
diuii  judges  or  magistrates  of  Avignon  and  the  county 
VfMiaHB.  Fran  nwoputl  again  u aniaal Bii^t  be  mad* 


nominally  to  the  I'ire-Lfgate,  hut  m  reality  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  Rotfi,  to  \shich  the  J  icf'-Legale  transferred  the 
affair;  in  such  oues  the  Audi  tor- General  took  no  part  in 
the  decision.  In  criminal  ca&cs  an  appeal  lay  in  the  last 
resort  to  a  tribunal  composed  of  the  AudUor-Qmtral  and 
some  other  judges,  with  the  VicB'Lggaie  himself  for  presi- 
dent. It  seems  likely  that  in  this  case  the  appeal  was  in 
fiiriu  made  to  the  I'ice-Iygate,  and  that  he  committed  the 
case  to  the  tribunal  just  mentioned.  He  usually  gave 
audience  twice  a  week  to  receive  appeals.  According  to 
somo  MlAorities,  there  w  as  a  further  right  of  appeal  fntB 
these  several  eourts  to  Rome.  Tbe  Inquisition  was  alse 
established  at  Avignon. 

The  vigidcr,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  thouj!;h  • 
nominated  annually  by  the  Pope,  appears  to  have  been  the 
successor  of  the  podlfi/i;;',  the  chief  magistrate  of  Avi;;iion 
at  the  period  of  its  indepeudenoe.  He  was  always  a  gen- 
tleman by  station.  The  police  was  under  the  direolidin  of 
three  officers,  called  consuk,  who,  with  their  aisciittt.  mie 
the  police  magistrates. 

Since  the  cession  of  Avignon  to  France,  these  various 
courts  h&ve  of  course  given  way  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
tliat  kingdom. 

The  city  at  the  most  anlieut  period  was  built  <m  what 
w  as  called  Le  Rocher  dcs  Dons  (on  or  near  which  the  ca- 
thedral stands),  and  gradually  extended  towards  the  plain, 
fonmag  neoriy  a  square.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall,  by  whom  built  is  uncerUin;  but  a  change  in  the 
course  of  the  RhAne  having  left  part  of  the  city  open,  a  now 
V,  v  as  erected,  probably  by  the  Romans.  These  huter 
walls  were  built  on  very  substantial  arches.  Some  reiuains 
of  thein  were  existin<i  when  Expilly  wrote  his  account 
(viz.  1762),  and  the  anticnt  gates  bad  been  then  removed 
only  about  twen^  years.  Several  remains  of  antiquity  have 
been  dug  up  at  different  times. 

Avignon  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  whieh  is  adorned 
with  meadows,  orchards,  and  mulberry  plantations.  The 
city  is  in  great  part  surnnindcd  on  the  land  side  by  Acourit, 
or  promenade,  planted  with  elms,  which  runs  uut.>iide  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls.  Tbe  Rhone  flows  on  the  west  side  ot  it,  and 
is  crossed  bynWQOden  bridge,  remarkable  for  its  length. 
A  stone  brii%e  was  erected  in  tbe  latter  pert  of  tiie  twelfth 
century.  Thm  work  was  undertalien  and  eommeneed  by 
St.  Benezet,  a  shepherd  boy  of  eighteen,  Imt  he  did  not  live 
to  see  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  hud  nnietceu  arches;  " 
and  was  regarded  as  a  wonderful  structure,  on  account  ol 
the  breadth,  depth,  and  rnpidilv  of  the  river.  In  the  year 
1669,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  almost  entirely 
carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  stream,  and  only  four 
arches  were  left  eMiie:  the  part  destroyed  was  replaced 
by  a  wooden  stmetuie.  whieh  appeam  to  he  the  one  now 
standing. 

While  under  the  papal  dominion,  Avignon  abounded  in 
churches  and  religious  establishments.  The  continual 
noise  of  their  belLs  led  Rabelais  to  give  to  the  city  the 
name  of  La  Ville  Sotmante.  The  cathedral  is  by  no  means 
of  uniform  architecture.  Its  portal  is  supposed  to  have  been 
removed  fton  an  antient  temple  of  HeieuleSk  Itamagni- 
ficenee  at  afiirmor  period  was  eonsideraUe;  but  as  later 
authorities  do  not  say  much  of  it,  we  cannot  tell  whether  it 
has  gone  to  decay  during  the  last  evenlM  Imlf  century. 
,-\i:iong  the  tombs  which  it  contains  are  those  of  the  I'opes 
Benedict  XII.  and  John  XXII.  There  were,  during  tbe 
later  period  of  the  papal  dominion,  collegiate  churches  served 
by  many  ecclesiastwa;  and  a  great  number  of  leligiotts 
hou^  for  persons  of  both  sexes,  namely,  twenty  for  men, 
and  fifieen  i'or  «omen;  besides  hospitals  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. The  number  of  ecclesiasticrs  was  estimated  by 
Kxpilly.in  1 7(i2,  at  900.  The  church  of  the  Cordeliers  was 
celebrated  for  the  tomb  of  Laura  de  Sade.  The  same  tomb 
contained  also  the  body  of  her  husband  Hugues  de  Sade. 
Her  best  monument  is  the  poetry  of  faer  lover  Petrarch. 
The  ebureb  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  toiLb  has  disappeared, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  still  entire  under  the  ground.  The  site 
of  the  church  and  its  enclosure  is  converted  into  a  fhiit- 
t;anlen,  and  a  small  cypre>>  tree  marks  the  spot  wbire 
Liiura  is  interred.  {Travels  in  Ftance  in  lsl4-15.)  Tlie 
same  church  contJtincd  the  tomb  of  *  the  brave  Crillon,' 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  warriors  of  France  in  the 
unhappy  religious  troubles  of  tlie  riateenth  century.  la 
the  church  of  the  Celestins  there  was  a  valuable  library,  a 
painting  of  a  human  dteleteik  of  the  natural  siae,  aaid  to 
have  been  done  by  Rent  ef  Aigou,  the  tomb  ef  €S^ 
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ment  Vlt.  and  that  of  St.  Bamwt,  Uie  awhttaet  of  ibe 

tsnAsf  over  the  Rh6ne.  The  efaureli  of  the  nonki  oT  8t. 

Anthiiny  rDntaiiied  the  tomb  of  Alain  Chartier,  a  French 
wnierof  eiiiinciu  i'  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  renturie*. 
An  ivory  ciuoflx,  2fi  inches  long,  uf  most  exquisite  work- 
mMiuhip,  a  production  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  in  the 
ebunh  'de  la  Mi»6rtcorde.'  Thj«  is  ooniidend  om  of  tiio 
gniteit  curiotitioa  in  tho  ci^> 

Avignon  ft  stni  nmsritkhio  for  tho  nnmber  of  its  elia- 
ritalilc  anc!  usiful  in&titutions.  It  has  an  inflrrr"-r  fir 
Boldicrs  whose  wounds  require  a  milder  climate  il.aii  ilial  of 
Paris;  a  lunatic  asylum;  a  high-^hool  {coUe^e  myal):  a 
•eminary  for  the  education  of  piricsts ;  a  ^:ieiv  of  the 
frwnda  of  the  arts ;  an  a|piealtonl  society ;  a  collection  of 
painttDgi  and  antiquities ;  a  nOBeum  of  natural  hiitory;  a 
tolanieal  garden  ;  and  a  pubUe  Nbrary  of  27,0W  vuliuaoa. 
There  is  also  a  learnen  sixiety  called  the  Academy  of 
Vaucluic.    The  present  thtMtre  was  erected  in  1825. 

The  tovrn  is  clean:  the  hou^ics  are  of  stone  and  well- 
built;  but  the  !»lrects,  in  part  at  least,  are  narrow  and 
evoolted.  The  town  is  subject  to  violent  winds.  Avignon  con- 
tain! many  relic*  of  its  former  greatnoaa.  The  papal  palace. 
wUeli  IB  a^jaeettt  to  the  catbetlral,  ia  an  enormotw  mass  of 
GoAic  architecture,  and  has  been  for  some  time  and  is  still 
need  us  a  barrack.  The  former  mint  is  now  applied  to  a 
similar  purpose ;  it  has  a  fine  front 

The  trade  of  Avia;non  has  been  making  con sideruhle  pro- 
gress for  some  years  past.  Silk  stuffs  are  the  chief  artu  lcs 
munufa'-turrd ;  and  there  is  a  cannon  foundry ;  also  a 
foundry  for  sheets  of  iron,  copper,  and  tin  ;  and  a  saltpetre 
refinery.  The  cAit/pntdiiations  of  the  neighbouring  eovntry 
appear  to  be  madder  roots  and  silk.  The  number  of  mul- 
berry trceii  has  increased  viry  firmtly  of  late  ycar>  A 
great  p.irl  of  the  trade  of  Avi;:i»u  is  c  irried  on  through  the 
purt  of  Marseilles,  to  and  from  whu  h  ^'oods  arc  c  in\  eye(i  on 
the  RhAno  by  way  of  .\rlcs.  The  population  of  Avignon  in 
1B12,  was  about  30,0(i0  for  the  commune,  or  26.000  Ibr  the 
Iowa  itself  In  1762,  Expilly  computed  tfieni  at  38,000. 
Among  these  were  about  600  Jews,  who  lived  by  thenietves 
ia  a  quarter  called  the  Juiverie,  or  Jewry. 

The  bishopric  of  Avignon  is  of  earU  date,  thouc^h  %ve 
need  not  adtjj'l  the  irriilitioii  which  rniikcs  St.  Rufus,  thi- 
son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian  (who  earned  our  Saviour's 
cross),  the  first  po^ssessor  of  the  ses ;  and  which  ascribes 
the  plantation  of  Christiani^  here  to  llartba,  tbe  sister  of 
lAXams,  and  Maty  Magdalene.  The  bishop  was  sucees- 

slvely  a  sufTrauiii  f  the  Archhishops  of  Viennc  and  of 
A;l.  >;  but  in  l  «;i  ui  1  17j,  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Julian  de  la  Roucre,  who 
was  then  bishop,  raised  the  sec  to  an  archbishopric.  The 
suftagans  of  tnis  new  metropolitan  were  the  Bishops  ol' 
Carpentras,  Cavaillon,  and  VaiaoPt  who  were  also  taken  from 
under  the  jurisdietion  of  the  Arcbbtoliop  of  Aries.  The 
archbishop  still  retains  his  rank;  and  has  under  him  the 
Bishops  of  Nismes,  Vak  tu  e,  Viviers,  and  Montpellier.  The 
department  of  Vaucluso  forms  his  diocese. 

Several  councils  were  ir.  llie  middle  ages  held  at  Avig- 
non ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  general  councils. 
A  eoaocil  of  the  archbisiiop  and  his  sufihigans  was  held  in 
1727.  In  1303,  Pope  Bonithce  VHI.  elected  «  universitv, 
hut  it  is  not  now  in  exiatenee.  It  enjoyed  eonaiderabie 
reputation  in  its  day. 

It  may  he  oh>cr\  ed  th:it  while  the  city  and  territon*  Were 
subject  to  iho  I'oue,  the  rivtr  Rhone  was  always  under  the 
dominion  of  the  King  of  France. 

Avignon  is  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  its  inhabitanU 
and  the  beauty  of  the  women.  Several  illnstriovs  persons, 
male  and  finnalot  were  natives  of  this  riaee;  «mong  them 
Laura,  the  niatress  of  Petrardi :  the  Cheratfor  Fenurd,  a 
Avriicr  on  military  aflfairs;  Claude  Joseph  Vernet,  the  painter; 
and  tUu  Abbo  I'ouVie,  a  cclebrtitcd  pidpit  or.itor. 

The  arrondissenient  of  A\ii;non  cotnpiehends  174  squan; 
miles,  or  1 acres,  and  cuiiiums  a  population  of  (jG.ouo 
inhabitants.  {Le  Grand  Dictionnaire,  by  Martini^rc ;  Die- 
lUmnair*  de»  OtuUei  etdtia  Rmc»,  by  the  Abb«  Expilly, 
1762;  MM.  Malto  Bran.  Batbi.) 

A'VILA,  a  district  in  Old  Castile,  comprising  the  terri- 
tory situate*!  lictween  10°  K'  and  11°  lo'  N.  lat.,  and  4^^  15' 
and  5°  :ui'  W.  1  in<;.  It  is  iMiutidcd,  on  the  cast,  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Sct' I',  la  ,  Mil  the  weist,  l)v  that  of  Salamanca:  on 
the  south,  by  tlmt  ofTuKnlo;  ami  on  the  north,  by  Valla- 
doli4.  The  territory  of  this  province  is  the  most  elevated  in 
ibe  eeoferal  part  of  Spain,  paxtieularly  in  its  aonthsm  «x* 


ttemltf,  when  it  ii  wijr  nMwalaiMtw.  The  prineipel  ol 
these  monntains  are  tbe  Biema  de  Avitau  the  dfavetion  of 
which  is,  in  general  <Vom  east  to  west.   There  also  is  the 

jrrent  ^mntm?nn  of  Avila,  a  truncated  cone,  tbe  summit  of 
which  conl  .iii-  i  surface  of  8  square  leasrues,  about  1'i 
English  square  niiies.  This  vast  extent  of  ground  \*  obnoet 
barren,  and  Ber\e.s  only  for  pasture  and  Ire-woud.  Tba 
southern  part  of  this  province  being  so  nmiRtaineua  ia  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  very  thinly  peceled.  The  northern  dh- 
tricts  are  milder,  more  productiv,?,  and  better  inhabited; 
but  they  are  deficient  in  fuel,  which  is  supplied  fVijiii  th" 
forests  in  the  south. 

There  i»  a  lake,  of  small  extent,  near  Poo  Jim^o ;  and 
two  still  smaller  lake*,  called  Lm  Mbna,  nol  fhr  fton 
Hernan-Sanotaio. 

The  rivetrs  of  tbtt  provme*  am  vevv  iiieoasideraU&  Tbe 
Adaja.  which  is  the  principal,  has  \Xi  iouKc  near  Villatoro, 
20  miles  west  of  Avila.  Its  course  i.s  fVoni  west  to  east  as  far 
n--  riinl  city,  where  it  fonns  an  an«rl'',  j  ;vl  ti^kin^'  .i  dirv  clinri 
from  south  to  north,  after  lieing  enriched  hy  the  Bollova. 
empties  itself  into  the  Duero,  in  the  proviiu  e  of  Valliidonl. 


Its  oonrse  is  about  36  miles.  The  Alherehe 
Piedrahita,  on  the  western  boundailea  «if  thepwrtaei,  flows 
first  south,  then  east,  and  lastly  lou^-west,  and  falls  into 
the  Tagns,  near  Caialegas,  in  the  province  of  Toledo.  Its 

course  through  the  province  of  .\vila  is  about  60  miles.  The 
other  rivers,  or  rather  streams,  arc  not  dcsening  of  men- 
tion :  with  the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned,  all  flow  into 
the  Duero,  following  the  inclination  of  the  land,  which  in 
general  is  to  ihe  north. 

The  area  of  this  province  is,  according  toMijlano,  175 
square  leagues  of  20  to  a  dctrec,  which  makes  1575  geogra 
pliic.l1  s<j'.iare  miles;  and  its  population  1 08,f IS  iahdUtMltP 
distrituitcd  amonsT  283  towns  and  vdla;;cs. 

More  than  half  the  lands  of  the  {irov  ince  are  uni  ultivated. 
The  part  which  is  cultivated,  and  which  does  not  consist  of 
pasture-ground,  produces  grain,  fruit,  oil,  wine,  and  fiax. 
The  unfavourable  state  of  agricoUun  in  this  province  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  circanntanee.  that  the  frealer  ^art  of 
the  lands  is  ciihor  vested  inalienably  in  ecdcsiasti'-al 
bodies  or  is  fettered  in  tbe  hands  of  private  families  Ijv 
strir  t  entails.  (See  Minaiio,  and  uls<i  the  Estridintira  Tt- 
rittiriai  de  h  Frocinda  de  Aviia,  by  l>on  B.  Borjas  y  Tar- 
rius.) 

A'VILA,  tbe  capital  of  the  nnvinee  of  that  Qaoei  is  aitu- 
•ted  m  a  plain  elevAted  9404  feet  above  Ae  level  of  tin  sea, 

on  the  ri^rht  hank  of  the  ,\daja,  40"  42'  N.  lat  5"'  W. 
lonj:.  It  IS  .surrounded  hy  old  WiUls,  which  wore  buili  ui 
the  time  of  AlonsQ  VI.  of  Castde.  The  streets  arc  very 
irregular,  but  well  paved  and  clean.  The  houses  arc  in 
general  built  of  granite  of  •  dark  colour,  which  eiiemulince 
gives  to  the  city  a  gkomy  aapeet.  The  town  is  onMivenited 
with  many  Anmtains,  and  has  a  good  promenade  in  the 
suburbs.  At  a  certain  distance  the  city  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  i^ndeur,  owiinx  to  the  Jireat  number  of  towers 
'  and  steeples  which  rise  niajestu  ally  <tver  its  old  walls- 

Avila  IS  an  episcopal  sec,  and  has  a  chapter,  a  bishop 
seven  dignitaries,  twenty  canons,  and  a  great  number  of 
chaplains.  The  bishopric  nmtaJns  035  parishes.  The  eity 
has  eight  parishes,  eight  convents  fer  men  and  «i|(fat  fiir 
vomoi,  an  hospital,  a  seminary,  and  a  university  in  the 
convent  of  Santo  Domingo.   The  population  is  4976. 

Avila  has  the  privilege  called  Vote  de  grunos.  or  the 
Standard  measure  for  grains,  known  in  Spain  by  the  name 
of  Marco  de  Avila. 

This  town  ha-*  been  th«  theatre  of  many  remarltable 
events;  amon^  others,  of  the  solemn  act  of'^  deposition  of 
the  weak  Enrique  IV.,  who,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1465,  was 
solemnly  degraded  In  the  public  square  firom  the  royal  dig- 
nity, and  his  brother  Aloiiso  priH  laimed  king  in  his  stead. 

tliere  are  at  Avila  nine  inanufaetories  of' woollen  studs, 
five  of  cotton  prints,  and  several  of  hats,  helon^insj  to  private 
individuals;  besides  the  roval  manufactory  of  cloth,  tho 
machinery  of  which  is  moved  by  w  ater. 

AviU  is  the  birtb^plnce  of  Santa  Theresa,  the  founder  of 
tbe  bare«lboted  Carmelites,  whose  vrritinffs  are  so  highly 
valued  in  Spain  for  tho  purity  and  eU  '^'aiu  e  of  their  stvie, 

(See  Minano:  Antillon;  Eitadlsltra  dr  la  Prmm-i  i  de 
Avila,  por  Don  Bernardo  Boijas  y  Tarr-.us.) 

AVI80N,  CHARLES,  a  musician  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, both  as  a  crftic  and  a  composer,  was  born  about  the 
year  1 720.  When  young  he  visited  Italy  for  tbe  purpoee  of 
BlvAy,  mk  afker  his  num  boeame  a  pupil  of  -Oeminliini, 
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ndsr  wbom  1m  ■equired  his  kiiowl«dge  of  More-writini^. 

He  aettlcf!  at  NfwrastliMip<in  Tvnc,  having  acccptc<l  the 
place  of  orv'anist  of  tlic  principal  ciiuri'li  in  that  town,  where 
he  continu<'l  ti'.l  lus  death.  In  1752  he  published  his 
Essay  on  Mutical  Expression,  a  wull-whtten  work,  which 
dii|>lay«  rauoh  acuieneu,  and  no  small  share  of  that  taste 
vhwh  •riM  flat  of  good  Miiee  and  deep  nllsetion;  but  he 
was  net  ftee  ftom  prejudices,  and  labowod  in  vain  to  exalt 
Marcdlii  and  Geminiani  at  the  expense  of  Handel.  Many, 
however,  of  hi.s  opinions  will  bear  the  test  of  strict  lxu 
niination  ;  and  much  of  what  he  has  advLmced,  esperially 
to  favour  of  timplicity  in  choral  music,  will  be  admitted  to 
be  just,  when  a  little  phflOMpby  il  called  tu  the  aid  of  inu- 
tkal  critkiiin.  fiia  ctaay  was  answered  by  Dr.  Willtaa 
Hayes,  of  Oslbid.  iilio  certainly  exposed  two  or  thtee  erron 
which  Avison  had  fallen  into  resjicfting  tin-  fstublishcd 
rules  of  mu.siiMl  cdui position.  But  tiio  Icarni'il  professor 
made  his  attack  w:th  Idd  much  aspculy,  and  was,  in  a  few 
instances,  over-strenuou*  in  defending  certain  laws  of  har- 
mony which  even  then  were  beginning  to  be  slighted,  and  i 
hnve  ainoe  been  abrogated  in  practice.  Avison,  in  the  f<^o 
lowing  year,  replied  to  Hayes,  tn  n  short  pamphlet  contain- 
ing much  sarcasm  and  little  argument ;  and  here  the  matter 
dospped  :  but  his  work  continues  to  bo  read,  while  that  of  ! 
his  assailant  is  forirtitten.  Mr.  Avison  was  the  projei  tur 
of  the  adaptation  of  MarccUo  s  Paalms  to  the  English  ver-  1 
sion,  whiili  G  irth  <if  Durham  undertook  and  published, 
much  assisted  by  tho  former.  His  own  compositions  consist 
chiefly  of  five  sets  of  Concertos  for  a  FuU  Band.  fiirty-Bv« 
in  number,  which  exhibit  more  elegance  than  originality  t 
they  were  nevertheless  very  favourably  received,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  are  ttil!  pirfirnied  at  the  Antit  nt  Concerts, 
where  the  dislinctnt-ss  of  thiir  melo<ly  ahvays  secures  to 
them  sicveral  wdling  hearer>>,  and  stjme  warm  admirers. 

AVLO'N A,  called  by  the  Itahans  Valona,  or  La  Valona, 
a  town  in  Albania,  oatm  gulf  uf  Avlona.  which  ii>  formed 
bf  the  headland  knovD  to  the  Grsclu  and  Romans  as  the 
Aere-Cerannian  Promontory,  and  eaAed  at  the  present  day 
C.  Linguctia,  or  Glosa  (i.  e..  Cape  Tongue).  This  headland 
Is  the  termination  of  the  Aero  Ccrauniiui  Mountains  of  tlio  • 
antients,  now  tlte  Mountains  uf  Kiiiuifira.  The  gulf  of 
Avl6na  is  a  deep  recess,  in  proportion  to  its  e.xtcnt :  tho  i 
town  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  on  the  left  hand  as  you 
sail  into  the  gulf.  The  town  has  a  eooaidemble  lake  near 
it;«iidtotheNJK.itiit]ieltand  by  one  of  fh«  ranges  of 
the  Albanian  mountains. 

The  long  connexion  of  Avl6na  with  Italy  has  given  to  it 
t;ie  appearance  of  an  Itulian  town.  Dr.  Holland,  on  his 
M»U,  obeer^ed  the  Itulisn  style  of  building  iu  the  street 
along  which  be  p^i^sed.  The  popalation  is  now,  howcTer, 
almoat  antiraly  Mohammedan.  AlthftMgh  there  is  a  Greek 
Bishop  of  Avtdina,  yet  the  nttmber  oPChnelts  is  few,  perhaps 
about  thirty  ihn^s.  There  are  a  few  Christians  of  the 
Latin  ehurcK  whose  superior  Ls  tho  Bishop  of  Monte  Negro. 
At  the  time  i  f  Dr.  itiUaiifrs  visit  (v.z  ,  .n  181.1).  and 
"hen  Mr.  Hobhousc  was  in  Albania  (in  lr^u.'j,  it  -supplied 
Upper  Albania  with  such  articles  of  Italian  an  1  Gt  riuan 
nuuiuftrture  as  were  in  use  among  the  natives ;  gun  and 
■Mrtol  bnirdst  ^aM*  pawr,  «nd  Calabnan  capotes.  The 
Mparts  were  timber.  galt-DUts,  wheat,  maise,  wool,  oil,  and 
mmeral  pitch  from  Uie  mines  of  Selcnitza.  on  the  left  bank 
•  f  the  Viosa,  or  Boiussa,  about  8  miles  to  tlio  N.E.  of 
ATl6na.  Dr.  Holland  estimated  the  miuiber  uf  houses  at 
nearly  lOOO.  and  Mr.  Gait  had  previously  estimated  the 
inljaljitant^i  at  There  were  six  mo»ques  and  one  Greek 

.'harcli. 

Avl6na  was  known  to  the  antiMla  bv  fja*  name  of  Aulon. 
It  is  in  tat.  40*29'  N..  and  long.  19"  26'  ft.  fWm  Gteenwich. 

.\^  lonii  was  in  the  p:i(-halic  of  Bcrnt  [si  t;  Bkrat]  ;  and 
ibr.ilitta  Pacha  of  Herat,  «ho  was  depoiseil  and  imprisoned 
by  .Vli  Pacha,  retired  here  after  the  surrender  uf  his  capital, 
with  bis  suite  and  trea.<tures,  and  held  out  for  some  time 
uaiast  a  blockading  force,  until,  after  he  had  escaped  to 
t£s  mountains,  he  M  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by 
licache^. 

Dr.  Holland  describes  the  bed  of  asplraltum  or  compact 
mineral  piteh  at  Selenitza  as  probably  extendint;  over  a  sur- 
face at  least  f^mr  miles  in  circumference.  Th>^  [nt'  a  a]i|ii  ;ini 
in  various  places  on  the  declivity  of  the  ravim  s  .vhu  h  inter- 
^t  the  district,  and  is  occasionally  workc  1  m  such  situa- 
liaos.  but  mm  fiuqutntU  by  shaAs  sunk  down  fram  tlie 
carfaen.  It  fe  wvtfcd  by  m  loose  deposit  of  calcareous  , 
mdk  iM  abty,  I9  bads  of  tbale^  flke.,  tho  ttridtnaks  of  J 


which  varies  in  different  places.  Dr.  Holland  descended 
into  one  shaft  whidi  was  i.tdy  40  feet  deep,  30  feet  being 
cut  tlirough  the  bed  of  pitch.  At  this  depth,  and  while 
having  yet  a  floor  of  the  mineral,  the  workmen  began  to 
tunnel  in  a  horizontal  direction:  bUt  this  mine  was  of 
rcet.lt  origin,  and  the  workings  had  yet  odvadCed  only  O 
few  feet  from  the  shaft.  The  miners  reported  that  in  some 
parts  the  bed  of  pitch  (or  beds,  for  it  is  not  ftseertalnol 
whether  it  is  one  continuous  htil  or  not)  was  70  or  80  feet 
thick.  Tlie  colour  of  this  pitch  a])proarhe8  to  black  ;  the 
fracture  is  conchoidal;  it  is  shghtly  brittle,  and  has  a  f^pcci- 
fic  gravity  of  1  *4  or  1*5,  It  become*  viscid,  or  nearly  nuid, 
when  heated,  and  bums  with  a  tolerably  bright  flame.  I'he 
ppopeity  of  the  mines  is  vested  in  the  GraiM  Seignior,  and 
All  Pacha  paid  a  rent  of  19,000  piastres  per  annum.  The 
carriage  of  the  pilch  to  ,\vlAna  was  rlnclly  rhmc  by  horses, 
and  six  or  seven  cargoes  were  (ab-jut  l&l  j)  annually  ex- 
portwl,  chiefly  fo  M;ilta  and  to  diffcn'Ot  Italian  jxirts. 
Taking  the  piiustrc  of  Selim  of  1801  as  the  Standatd  berOi 
10,000  piastres  are  equal  to  iiearlv  600/. 

AVOCADO  PEAK.   [See  I'brsia.] 

AVOCAT.  a  French  word,  derived  from  tho  Idln  odbo> 
caiui,  and  corresponding  to  the  English  '  counsellor  at  law.* 
[See  AnvocATK.J  In  French  law  language  the  avocata 
are  distinguished  into  '  avocats  plaidan*,"  who  answer  to 
our  barristers,  and  '  avocats  consultans,"  calletl  also  '  juris- 
consultes,'  a  kind  of  chamber  counsel,  who  do  not  plead  in 
court,  but  give  their  opinion  on  intricate  Mints  of  law.  Un- 
der the  old  monarchy  the  avocats  were  classed,  with  regard 
to  professional  rank,  into  various  categories,  such  as  '  avocats 
au  conscil,'  who  conducted  and  pleaued  causes  brought  be- 
fore tlie  king's  council;  they  were  seventy  in  number,  and 
were  appointed  by  the  chatu  ellor;  they  were  con-idered  as 
attached  to  the  king's  court:  and  'avihcats  geiu'raux,"  who 
pleaded  before  the  parliaments,  and  other  superior  rj}urts,  in 
all  causes  in  which  the  king,  tlie  chuldl/eommunities,  and 
minors  were  interested.  At  first  the '  avocats  g^ntraux '  were 
styled  'avooolidaRri,*  andtiieother  barristers  who  pleaded  in 

private  causes  wore  called  '  avocats  ir'n 'raux,'  hut  tovvar'ls  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth,  or  the  bi  -nimng  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  these  appeliations  were  changeil,  the  '  avin  ats  <Iu  roi' 
were  styled  '  avocats  ^6neraux,"  and  three  of  them  were  ap- 
pointed to  each  superior  court,  while  the  counsel  who  filled 
the  sano  olBco  beforo  the  inferior  courts  assumed  the  namo 
of  *  avocats  dn  roi.*  (It»perf«tr»  Vhher$^  d»  JaHfprU' 

rfi'Wcff,  and  Dirtinnnaire  (is  I Acadimie .)  '  .Avocat  fi-ral" 
was  u  law-oflker  in  a  dueal  or  other  scignorial  court  of  justiee, 
answering  to  the  avoeat  du  roi  in  a  royal  court. 

At  present  there  are  in  France  *  avocats  au  conseil  du 
roi,'  as  formerly  ;  '  avocats  gtn^^raux,*  of  whom  there  are  ri\'o 
at  the  Court  of  Cassation  or  Supremo  Court,  four  at  tho 
Cour  Royale  of  Paris,  besides  siintltotos,  and  two  or  thm 
at  each  Cour  Royale  in  the  departments.  The  jMctiBing 
barristers  are  classed  into  '  avocats  h  la  Cour  de  Quaation/ 
who  are  fifty  in  number,  and  who  conduct  exclusively  all 
cauiies  before  that  court;  and  'avocats  ik  la  Covir  Royale,* 
who  plead  before  the  various  royal  courts.  AW  avoeats  must 
be  bachelors  at  law,  and  must  have  taken  the  oath  be  tore  the 
Cour  Royale.  There  is  k  roll  of  the  advocates  practising  in 
each  court.  Candidates  are  admitted  by  the  Conneu  oS 
Discipline  after  a  probationary  term.  Tlie  menbetw  of  the 
council  are  elected  by  the  advocates  inscribed  on  tho  mil. 
The  •  avoues "  (attoriievs)  also  plead  when  the  number  of 
advocates  is  not  sutlicieiit  for  tiie  despurch  of  business. 
{Abnanaeh  Royal  rt  i\at tonal.)  Tho  word  *  avoue,*  in  canon 
law,  meant  the  protector  or  guardian  of  some  church,  abbey, 
ormooasterr,  or  other  ecdeaiasticnl  community  and  jurisdic- 
tion. In  tna  Middle  agM  he  was  generally  some  feudal 
lord  who  tnnk  rnre  nf  fl;r  teinponil  interests  of  the  r^nnnu- 
nity,  and  defi-mled  tlu'in  either  in  court  or  field  ;  he  dis- 
pensed justice  in  the  name  of  the  ecclesiastical  superiirs  m 
all  places  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  comm&nde<l  the  foi-ecs 
assembled  in  their  dofimoO.  In  Qerman  he  was  called 
'  kastvogt ;'  the  name  occurs  often  in  the  history  of  tho 
middle  ages. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  or  AVERDUPOIS,  the  name  given 
to  the  common  system  of  weights  in  England,  now  applied  to 
all  go<xls  except  the  precious  metaU  and  medicines.  Thui, 
a  p<iund  of  lea  is  a  jwund  iwerdunms,  and  cniitains  7000 
grains;  a  pound  of  golil  is  a  pounn  trrti/.  and  contains  5r6i» 
L'rains.  The  word  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  iVotn  the 
French  twoif  du poiibt  to  htVtf weight;  but  considering  thai 
averdupoU  It  the  moM  ■aUmt  toodo  of  filing  tho  woM,  Mil 
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that  ths  ohtdUta  Franeh  verb  avenr,  and  the  middl*  Jiatin 
«ord  tmrart,  signify  to  verify  (see  Ducange,  at  t1i«  word 

Averareuith  more  liki'I\  tliu  v.<>  arr  lonk  here  foi"  the 
true  elymolof^y.  It  ha*  also  bevn  supposed  that  liie  word 
is  derived  from  averia  ponderit,  avena,  and  avera,  being 
(on  the  same  authority)  words  used  for  good;!  in  general. 

The  onoee  averdupois  is  generally  considered  as  the 
RoaiBD  iMoo.  tt  oontatna  4374  gnina  (N.B.  then  ia  but 
OHM  ({raia  in  OM  antoogst  us),  vbil*  tfa«  Roman  loiefo,  ac- 
cording to  Arbuthnol,  contains  437|  grains;  according  to 
ChrUtiani  {Dil/c  Mimre,  &c..  Venice,  1769.  cited  by  Dr. 
Youiifj)  it  is  415-(^J  Liritins  ;  ;iiid  acrordiiig  to  Paucton  (cited 
by  Dr.  Kelly)  il  ii>  431|  grain!i.  Whetlier  the  preetding  Uj 
correct  or  not.  we  cannot  suppose  that  in  any  rase  the  8up- 
poaition  could  be  nearly  venScd.  as  our  ancestors  do  not 
appear  to  bare  been  very  attentive  to  small  weights :  for 
iutaoce,  in  the  list  of  church  eold  and  silver  plate  deli\  ered 
to  Henry  VIII.  (preserved  in  tne  Bodhrian  library),  oolhing 
le^s  than  an  ounce  is  mentioned,  aawapt  aoly  ODoe,  in  which 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  is  given. 

The  antient  pound  (now  used  in  Scotland)  was  heavier 
than  the  averdupois,  and  weighed  7Giiu  ^rrains :  the  earliest 
M|(ill«lians  on  the  subject  fix  the  trou  wcigtit ;  the  averdu* 
poii  it  mentimked  in  some  orders  of  Manty  VIIL,  a.d.  lM2r 
and  a  pound  of  this  sort  was  placed  in  the  Exchequer  as  a 
standard  by  Elizabeth,  A.D.  1588.  The  committn  of  IToS 
found  this  pound  to  be  \\  crains  lest  (ban  it  shoultl  be  as 
deduced  from  the  standard  troy  piiund  kept  at  the  Mint, 
which  they  attnbuted  to  frequent  use ;  but  considering  the 
nverdupo-jt  weight  altogether  as  '  of  doubtfbl  authority,'  and 
Injr  weight  as  the  one  *  best  known  to  our  law,'  tbey  le- 
commenaed  the  adoption  of  the  latter  n  itnndard,  wnieh 
it  has  accordingly  been  ever  since,  thov^  gOods  in  gtOeral 
are  wfii^hed  by  u\erdupois  \vei<i;ht. 

The  committee  of  1816  made  no  alteration  in  the  weiglits, 
but  ascertained  the  value  of  the  grain,  as  afterwards  de- 
scribed in  tlie  Act  of  Parliament  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  74 :  'A  cubic 
inch  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  bybrata  weighta,  at 
die  temperature  of  sixty-two  degrees  of  nhtenhdrs  tiber- 
raoroeter.  the  barometer  being  at  thirty  inches,  is  equal 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  grains,  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty-eij^ht  thousandth  parts  of  a  grain  *  The  pound  aver- 
dupois contatmi  7000  such  grains.  From  this  it  may  be 
deduced  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  under  the  above  con- 
ditions, weighs  997*14  ounces,  which,  being  very  nearly 
1 000  ounces,  gives  an  expeditious  rule  for  deducing  the  real 
weight  of  •  cubic  foot  of  any  i>ubstance  from  its  specific 
gravity.  For  example,  if  the  specific  gravity  of  gold  bo 
19*36,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  irold  is  1 9:i(50  ounces 
averdupr>)4.  If  more  accuracy  be  ret|uired,  subtract  three 
Jbr  ever)'  tlioub,,  ud  lum  the  result 

The  averdupois  pound  is  di>idedas  foUowa:'^ 
Ginint*  rifum. 
S^U  •  Ounce. 

16  1  Peuii. 

7000         'I'lF.  ir,  I 

28  jujuiulb  make  one  ([uarter. 
112  pounds,  or  4  auarter^,  one  hundfed  weight. 
20  hundred  weignt  one  tot;. 
The  ounce  is  men  eomumly  divided  into  i|uarte»  tttan 
mto  drams. 
The  uMial  oomtraetioas  are  as  fonows  :— 

grain    .   .  gr.  p  lun  1  lb. 

dram    .   .  dr.  quarter  qr. 

ounco    .    .  ox.  hundred  \vei<;ltt    .    .  cwt. 

1 11  reduce  a  large  number  of  poundii  to  hundred  weights 
roughly,  from  aUbut  turn  figures  take  all  but  three.  TbvM 
1 7,C84  (ounds  contain  159  hundred  weigfawdone  as  IbOows  ^— 

176 
17 

?;uli!ract  159 

When  the  number  of  hundred-weights  exceeds  lOU,  the 
error  can  never  be  greater  than  two. 

The  pound  averdupois  is  '44354  of  the  French  kilo- 
gramme, and  '9071  of  tbe common  French  pound.  That  is. 
904  pounds  are  4 1 0  kilogrammes,  and  452  pounds  averdupois 
are  410  French  pounds.    [See  Wkiohts  and  Mrasurxs.] 

I;  de-imals  b«  eroployea  :  from  one  hundrfdlh  of  the 
pounds  subtract  one  thoutandth,  and  from  the  result  sub- 
tract its  hundredth  part.  The  reii.uU  is  about  one  five- 
liundndth  part  too  amall.  We  give  the  preceding  example» 
umI  Mtthtf  wlucli  is  Ml  ohffioss  wifleslioB 


I7.6tt4llh. 
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17-98 
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•010 

167-57 
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AVON,  the  name  of  several  Brititli  riven,  the  principal 

of  which  we  shall  mention  below.  It  is  s.iid  to  bo  deriv  ed 
from  the  antient  Br.tish  languogc,  and  to  si^jnily  a  riv^  r 

1.  T/ie  Uj/jier  Avin,  or  the  Avon  of  \Var\>'.cUsl!in'. 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Severn.  It  rises  from  a  source  called 
Avon-well,  in  the  village  of  Nascby.  in  NortliauijUonshiru ; 
and  after  flowing  a  little  way  towuds  the  N.W„  turns  to 
the  S.W.,  and  forms  I'm  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Northampton  and  Leieeater.  About  twelve  or  flfteen  miles 
from  its  source  it  is  crossed  by  the  Roman  Watling-ftreet 
at  Dow  bridfre,  near  the  remains  (if  a  Roman  station,  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  In  land  to  be  the  Tripi>nlium  of  Antoninus. 
This  station  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  is  close  to  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Il  is  not  on  the  Watlinjr-street,  but 
about  half  a  mile  from  it  on  tho  north  east  side,  and  there- 
fm  a  little  higher  up  the  river.  From  Dow  bridge  the 
river  has  a  wirAnig  •oorae  of  above  thirty  miles— its  main 
direction  beiiii;  fir^t  to  the  west, and  then  to  the  south-west, 
past  Rut;by,  Bretford.  Stoneleigh,  ;i!id  otlier  places  to  War- 
wick. In  lliis  part  of  its  course  it  receives  three  tributari>'s, 
which  may  be  noticed :  the  Swift  (from  Lutterworth  in 
Leicestershire),  and  the  Sow  (from  the  north  east  part  of 
Warwiokshtra).  fiill  into  it  on  the  right  banlu  and  the  Lorn 
«r  Lesme  (which  oomes  fnm  the  borders  of  Northampton  - 
shu^,  past  Leamington  Priors>,  on  the  left  bank,  r'nun 
Warwick,  where  it  tlows  under  the  walU  of  the  castle,  it 
winds  t:ently  towanls  Stratford,  the  birth  plane  of  Shak- 
.speare.  abjut  eight  miles  south-west  from  Warwick,  by  tho 
road  ;  but  the  length  of  the  river  is  prahaUy  fVom  twelve  to 
flfteen.  A  Uule  below  Stratford,  the  river  Stour  (which 
rises  just  within  the  hordevof  Oxfitvdsbire,  andcaniesoff 
the  waters  of  the  southern  part  of  Warwickshire)  falls  into 
the  Avon  on  the  left  bank;  a  few  miles  below  the  Alne 
(which  comes  from  the  north,  and  receives  the  waters  of  tiie 
Arrow,  at  Alcester)  enters  it  on  the  right  bank ;  and  the 
stream  leavinpj  Warwickshire,  enters  Worcestershire,  and 
passes  on  to  £vesham,  hav  ing  had  a  course  from  Stratfurd 
of  about  eighteen  miles.  From  Evesham  the  river  takes  a 
cimait  by  Persbore  to  Tewkesburyp  just  within  the  border 
of  Cnouoestershim,  where  it  fldls  Into  the  Severn.  This  last 
part  of  its  course  maybe  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  miles; 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  stream  ^m  its  rise  to  its  junc- 
tion with  die  Seven,  nay  be  wtimtted  at  abeat  a  hnndnd 
miles. 

The  stream  of  the  Avon  is  gentle,  and  its  banks  interest- 
ing and  heautifu],  though  occMimiaUy  Hat.  It  is  navigaUa 
ftvm  StretKird  flir  vessels  of  about  rarty  tons  burden.  Mr. 

Ireland  states,  on  the  authority  of  a  person  who  occupied 
the  mill  near  Rugby  r>r  almu&t  forty  yeorii,  that  ui  some 
IKists  (not  in  all)  the  river  freeses  from  the  bottom.  '  The 
fteexiug  commences  at  the  bottom  of  the  flood-gates,  which 
Im  (the  miller)  first  becomes  sensible  of  by  the  passage  of 
the  water  being  sti^iped  at  that  point ;  and  ia  plainly  per- 
ceived at  the  flood-gates,  in  its  progress  from  Ae  bottom  to 
the  top,  to  fill  up  and  successively  cltwe  the  cracks  that 
appear  in  ihu  surface.  They  attempt  to  draw  the  sluices, 
but  in  vain,  and  with  no  better  ^  jt  i-^s  attempt,  with  long 
poles,  to  break  the  ice.  These  pules,  when  drawn  out  of 
the  river,  are  incrusted  with  light,  hollow,  and  honey-combed 
ioe.  After  these  frosts  the  river  alwajv  overflows  its  banks. 
Other  masses  of  iee,  m  varioos  parts,  rise  to  As  sorihoe  and 
are  brought  down  by  the  stream.  The  upper  part  of  the 
water  is  not  frozen ;  and  by  the  time  the  sun  has  been  four 
hours  above  the  horizon  the  whole  is  di-solved,  and  the 
mill  no  Ioniser  impeded  in  its  operation.  This  kind  of  frost 
the  mdler  denominated  the  anchor  frmt.  A  smiUar  phe- 
nomenon has  been  observed  in  the  Thames,  and  also  in 
America,  where  the  same  designation  kX anchor frott  is  used.* 
(Ireland's  PieturHmig  Fmeumtike  Avon.)  A  canal  fh>m 
Stratfbrd  to  the  Jroreetter  md  Birmingham  CamUt  con- 
nects the  Av  ri  v  Uh  the  great  system  of  inland  navigatioB 
in  the  midland  counties< 
S.  71s  Uneer  Mm  rises  in  fb»  billy  4lstiiot  in  tiw  north- 

^MI^i^taburiLlinM^^  Bita,% 
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(HI  part  of  Wiltshire.  Several  springs,  after  uniting  their 
watm,  flow  first  to  the  N.W.  past  Wootton  Basset  (but  not 
clos«  to  the  town),  then  turn  to  the  W.,  and  afterwards  to 
the  S.W..  past  Chippenbam  and  Melksham  to  Bradford, 
nearly  forty  miles  from  the  source,  followini;  the  windings 
of  the  stream.  Between  Woottoa  Banet  and  Chippenham 
the  Avon  receives  a  stream  from  dM  nai^liournood  of 
Malmashmy,  whidi  is  marked  in  some  maps  as  the  Avon, 
as  thoogb  it  were  the  main  stream ;  and  another  «mall 
Itiana  Irom  the  neii;hhourhood  of  Calne  falls  into  it  just 
above  Chippenham.  From  Bnidfonl  the  river  has  a  cir- 
cuitous couT'^e  of  more  tliun  ton  miles  to  Bath,  receivin.;  the 
little  stream  of  the  Were  from  Trowbridge,  and  tlio  Fr  me 
from  Froroe,  both  «B  tin  kft  bank.  BetN^  ecu  Bradford  and 
Bath  tb«  nvcr  anion  Somanwubiro.  Fcooi  Bath,  where  it 
booomoa  nirigable.  it  flows  about  twenty-seren  or  twenty- 
eWtt  miles  U  ihc  N.W.  through  Bristol  into  the  Bristol 
CnaafMl.  Its  whole  course  is  thus  between  seventy  and 
e^ghCf  miles.  Large  ve.ssels  can  got  tip  to  Bristol,  wlueb  is 
nine  or  ten  miles  up  the  river. 

*  This  river  is  more  remarkable,'  savs  Skrine  {Qmeral 
Jkeatrnt  eMthe  SiiMn  NtOe  m  Ortat  Britaim)t  *  fbr 
the  remantie  valleys  it  ftrms,  and  the  rieh  eountry  it  vHnds 
throuph.  than  fur  its  extent,  bein'.^  generally  buried  hptwcen 
deep  banks.  Its  colour  also  is  liable  to  be  affected  l>v 
stirms — those  from  Wiltshire  tingiii<;  it  u;tli  \i.hiie  irniii  a 
chalky  soil,  and  those  from  Somersetshire  with  red  from  the 
odire  prevailing  in  thatoountvy ;  bat  it  naturally  presents  a 
dark  and  deep  stream,  aaeqpt  wium  aballows  mterveiic, 
aid  ia  oeraakmally  rapid.* 

Tht  Kennet  and  Avon  Ctmal,  from  Bath  to  Nowbur)-  in 
Berks,  connects  this  river  with  the  Thames ;  niid  other 
art.ficial  navif^alions  to  open  water  communication  Iw- 
twctn  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  the  clothinK:  district  of  Wdt- 
shire  and  Somersetshire.  Just  below  Bristol  the  fine  rocks 
of  Sl  Vincent  rise  abruptly  close  to  the  river.  It  was  in 
eootemplatioii  some  few  years  unce  to  throw  a  suspeniioa 
bridg*  over  the  stream  at  this  point,  as  there  would  be 
snSeient  height  for  the  largest  vessels  to  pais  beneath  it. 
Below  these  rocks  di0  iivor  mu  bilirMn  mmriiaa  into  the 
Bristol  Channel. 

3.  The  Little  Avon  is  an  itisigniflcant  stream,  which  rises 
in  the  southern  part  of  Gloucestershire,  and  flows  past 
Berkel^  castle  into  the  Severn. 

4.  Th$  Anan  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  rises  in  the 
fcnner  county.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  rivu- 
!ets  (ri-,in£;  in  tho  hills  and  downs  which  lie  between  Hun- 
Vjerford  and  Devizes),  and  flows  in  a  southerly  direction  by 
Amcsbury  towarls  Sahsbury,  watering  a  low  valley,  consi- 
derably below  the  average  level  of  tho  county,  which  inter- 
sects Salisbuiy  Plain.  At  Saliabnry  it  receives  the  Wily 
or  Willev*  or  WiUe|'boame  (wkieii  oomea  fimm  the  neif^- 
bonrheou  of  Warmmster,  atM  is  augmented  by  tbe  Nad> 
d^r,  or  .Adder-bourne*,  from  the  border  of  Etorsetshire), 
and  the  Bourne  which  rises  to  the  east  of  the  sprinifs 
of  the  Avon,  and  pursues  a  course  nearly  puriiUel  to  it. 
The  Bourne,  it  may  bo  observed,  is  dry  in  summer  and  har- 
VMt  tia*.  By  tfaiese  accessions  tfw  Avon  becomes  navi- 
fahlcw  and  oilerilig  Hampshire,  runs  along  the  western 
edge  of  tlie  New  Fbrest,  post  Fordingbridge,  Ring- 
»xpf!.  and  Christchurrh.  until  it  falls  into  the  English 
Channel,  just  below  the  last-mentioned  town.  Near  its 
outfall  it  receives  tlie  Stour,  wlr.ih  rising:  at  Stourhead, 
Wilts,  pursues  its  course  in  a  south-east  direction,  past  Stur- 
minsteT' Newton-Castle.  Blandford- Forum,  and  Wimboume- 
Mmster,  into  Hampshire,  and  unites  with  the  Avon.  The 
ienirili  of  these  rivers  may  be  estimated  to  bo  as  fiiHowB:— 
The  Avon,  from  its  rise  to  Salisbury,  is  about  thirty-seven 
miles  long,  and  its  whole  length  is  above  seventy  mites.  The 
Willey  is*  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  tbe  .\' adder 
about  eighteen  :  the  Bourne  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  Willey. 
The  Stour  is  more  important,  and  nearly  approaches  the 
Avon  itself  in  length :  perhaps  its  course  may  be  stated  at 
about  sixty  to  aixty-Bw  miles. 

Tarinin  handsome  seats  adorn  tbo  banka  of  the  Avon  on 
tti  deaeaot  to  Salisbury,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
floana  daaagh  the  New  Forest.  Below  Ringwood,  indeed, 
it  passaa  ttrough  a  less  interesting  sandy  level  to  Christ- 

■TM«iH»l»w»— <>—HsiiipM«— eawu  NiM]ia,  NalMjie, 

•  Kirtpe  i«  the  oIpI  '•unn  »<>n)  of  «)ilrh  our  Tnmlern  wofH  kdder  li  •  cor. 
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MM  ifeu  dw  WiUry  pivTlwMtaaHlrJueUaa. 


church.  The  Sti  jr  has  a  very  windinp  course  through  a 
country  adorned  with  a  number  of  beautif  ul  seats. 

Large  ships  can  jjet  up  to  t'hristchurch,  where  the  tide 
rises  iscven  or  eit;ht  feet;  but  a  few  miles  higher  up,  locks 
and  sluices  are  required  to  make  the  river  navigable. 

5,  6.  The  name  Avon  ia  given  to  two  rivers  in  the  prin 
eipalihr  of  Wales.  One  is  in  Olamorganshirii.  It  rises  ia 
the  inland  part  of  the  county,  and  after  a  south-west  eourae 
of  about  fifteen  mOes,  fhlls  into  the  sea  below  the  village  of 
Aber  Avon.  The  other  ri\i'r  rises  in  Monniouthshire  and 
falls  into  the  U»k  near  Caerleon.  It  is  of  about  the  same 
length  as  the  foregoing.  This  last-mentioned  stream  is 
distinguished  as  the  Avon  Lw7d,  or  the  Torvden. 

7,  8,  9.  Three  streams  in  Scotland  bear  this  name.  One 
is  a  feeder  of  Uw  Spcy,  and  rises  in  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Banff,  dose  to  Cairn  gurum 
Mountain.  Its  source  is  a  small  lonely  loch,  called  Loch 
.\von,  with  steep  precipitous  banks,  rising  sheer  up  almost 
tu  the  \  t  ry  riilL'es  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  entirely 
keeping  the  sun  from  the  surface  of  tbe  loch  during  the 
winter  months.  Its  course  is  first  eastariy  ftr  about  13 
miles,  and  than  WNrtheiljr  for  nearly  8»  nan,  mtil  it  joins 
the  Spey  at  Inveravon.  H^ts  whole  eomaa  is  about  S3  or  3S 
miles.  It  flows  from  the  lake  in  a  large  rapid  stream  ;  and 
the  water  is  remiu  kahly  transparent,  so  as  to  appear  titrdable 
where  it  is  not  really  .so.  In  different  bcKjks  of  geogr^^y  it 
IS  said  to  have  a  course  of  only  al>out  20  miles. 

The  next  stream  riaotjwt  within  the  border  of  Ayrshire, 
and  flows  in  a  etreailoaa  coniie  till  it  Mis  into  the  Clyde 
on  the  loft  bank  near  Hamilton.  Its  kuth  is  naaily  10 
miles.  The  banks  are  high  and  boU,  anf  in  many  piiaeas 
covered  with  natural  wood. 

The  remaining  stream  runs  from  Lx-h  Faniivsidc  in 
Dumbartonshire ;  and  flowing  first  to  the  east,  and  then 
towards  the  north,  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  a  little 
west  of  Burrowstoness.  Its  course  is  rather  mora  than 
20  miles ;  but  it  would  be  increased  in  length  if  moasmad 
fVom  the  head  of  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Logie  water, 
which  has  a  longer  course  than  the  parent  stream  previous 
to  their  junction.  For  about  half  its  cour^o,  thi'  Avon 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  shires  of  Linlithgow  and 
Stilling. 

All  these  Scotch  rivers  are  called  sometimes  Avttu 
(Skrine*s  English  Sivert;  Beautiei  of  Engbmd  mid 
fValet;    Camden's  Britannia;   Iraland's  Pietwfqnt 
VfttM  on  th9  Vjpper  Avon,      ;  8irT.  D.  Lauder  s  Acematt 

ofthf  Great  Flnnrl's  nf  ,\ foray.  The  lengths  are  measured 
on  A rrovv-mith's  3/ap  '>/  A'rjif/fjmf,  four  sheets,  1813:  and 
Ainslie's  .1/(1^  o/  Scotland,  in  nine  slic(  U  :  except  Nos.  2 
and  4.  and  part  of  No.  I,  which  have  been  measured  on  the 
Ortlnancc  Survey.) 

A'VOSET  (Zoology).  Tbe  vcniacuiar  name  for  lona 
of  the  genus  ranirrfrotfra  (Linn.),  formerly  included 
among  the  palmipedet,  or  true  swimmers,  but  now.  with 
greater  attention  to  the  habits  and  affinities  of  the  birds, 
placed  by  Vigors  among  the  grailatmes,  or  waders,  in  the 
family  scolopaadee,  between  the  genera  totaniu  (sand- 
pipers) and  limoia  (godvlto),  fai  wUdihMk  thabfllbaghM 
to  be  a  little  reflected. 


tRwurrixoftn  AvoeeUa.l 
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Th»  gmtu  reaarvirottra  includes  iwr  ipMMi— «t  lewt 
ftuUuns  ba*«  y«t  aoly  recorded  ao  many.  Th«  muddy 
sbom  of  dM  ooMit  and  tbe  bankt  of  aottuaries  M  thsir 

Favourtte  haunts,  wlirn'  tln-y  fi'cd  on  aquatic  animals,  such 
as  the  gmalier  conciutero.  and  njoUusks.  and  the  spawn  ol 
fishes.  They  aro  'kep  waders,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  adepts 
•t  awimming.  Only  oiia  of  tbo  apacies  is  European,  and 
llaa  been  Img  ramarkad  far  tfw  lingularity  of  the  cbape  of 
the  bill.  '  There  needs  no  great  pains  bo  taken,  or  time 
spent,  in  exactly  describing  this  bird.'  says  Ray  in  his  edi- 
tion of  WiUughby,  'for  the  singular  bill  rellecteil  upwurtls 
B  sufficient  alone  to  characteriEo  and  distinji^ui^h  it  from  all 
other  birds  we  have  hitherto  i<een  or  heard  of.'  This  species, 
**eiinnroitra  motttia  iLiDD.}»  u  widely  diffused  through 
th*  taniMnitt  dimates  of  Europe.  Siberia,  the  shoNs  of 
Oat|w>Ht  and  the  salt-lakes  of  Tartary,  are  also  stated 
to  be  plentifolly  supphed  with  tltese  birds,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  met  with  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  In  En<;land, 
they  are  to  be  fewd  oa  the  eaatero  ooaat  below  the  H  umber, 
ana  in  RonuMf  Uanh.  In  Am  north,  and  in  8w«lMid, 
tbey  Mt  ivMly  seen. 

Notvitlttlmding  Ray's  remark,  this  apedas  cannot  lay 
claim  to  such  an  exclusive  singularity  in  the  nhapc  of  tho 
bill.  To  say  nothing  of  the  otiier  species  of  recurvirostra, 
'■he  retiected  bill  appears  in  the  humming  birds.  As  long 
ds  there  was  but  one  specimen  known,  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  looked  upon  irochilus  tmnknttriM  (Swainson) 
with  tbe  eyes  of  doubt,  and  tbe  curvatua  waa  flonsidaMd  to 
be  accidental,  m:  the  effect  of  the  poaition  in  ivliieh  th«  bird 
had  been  packed  for  tra!is]>iirtatioii.  Six  or  seven  indivi- 
duals have,  however,  since  been  seen,  and  I.A;sson  has  even 
described  a  second  species  under  tho  title  of  Irochilus  avo- 
ceila.  That  this,  therefore,  is  a  genuine  form  of  the  bill 
among  tlw  Iramaiing  birds,  there  ean  be  no  qwotiBn ;  but 
the  structure  of  tho  organ  in  recurtnrottra  OMettta  diffius 
widely  from  that  of  the  bill  of  these  troehili. 

I'ennant  well  describes  the  avoMet*  bill  as  "veiy  thin, 
lb  xtble,  and  of  a  substance  liiie  whalebone.'  Buffon  make* 
it  tbe  atibjeot  of  one  of  his  lamentations  upon  the  errors  of 
Natare  and  her  Bifqpid  disposition  in  providiag  for  some  of 
tiie  leia  fimraMd  of  the  annaal  eraaidon..  But,  in  truth,  no 
organ  could  have  been  devised  more  mlrairably  adapted  for 
the  function  which  it  has  to  perform  than  the  bill  of  tho 
avotet,  as  he  who  has  seen  the  bird  scooping,  pruhing.  or 
apparently  patting  ami  beating  the  water  and  soil  mud 
mh  %  vnib  the  mandibles  act  as  a  strainer  and  retain  tbe 
prer,  will  rsadily  aoknowledge.  The  avottt  fnqueatly 
wadea  vp  to  the  breast,  and  Its  kng  legs  are  well  formed 
for  this  purpose;  for  they  aro  rouipri  •(srd  laterally,  and 
present  but  a  thin  edge,  so  as  to  oiR  i-  hardly  .mv  re;.i>tance 
to  the  medium  through  whifh  they  havi-  lu  make  their 

erogresa.  Though  tbe  feet  are  palmated,  they  apnear  to 
B  adapted  not  for  swimniag,  but  ibr  supporting  tne  bird 
upon  the  oote,  after  the  manner  of  the  mud>boanu  used  by 
fowlers,  and  figured  by  Cobnel  Hawker:  this  olBoe  tM 
feet  of  the  av<>*fit  execute  in  perft  rtion.  Montagu  Miys, 
'  We  remeiuber  one  of  this  speeies  being  wuunded  in  the 
wing,  and  floating  with  the  ti<le  for  near  a  mile,  when  it  was 
taken  up  alive  without  ever  attempting  to  swim ;  to  that 
the  polnated  ftot  seeia  only  intended  to  aapport  it  on  the 
mud/ 

The  nests  of  tbe  avoteU,  which  are  very  inartificial,  are 
generally  frirmed  in  the  >|iri])g,  in  marine  mar>hcs.  wlu-re 
the  driest  point  is  selc^rtfd.  They  breed  in  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk,  nie  t  '.'tis  are  greenish,  spotted 
with  brown  or  blaek.  When  disturbed,  soon  aAer  the  young 
aie  hatehed,  they  fly  round  and  round,  repeating  thetr  pe- 
culiar etf  'twit  twit'  inoeasantiv,  and  are  said  to  feign 
lameness,  like  the  lapwing,  to  decoy  the  intruder  away. 
Pennant  gives  the  fidlow  itig  dimensions  id'  an  nrusct  «->ii(di 
he  shot:--' Length  to  the  end  of  the  tail  eighteen  inches, 
to  that  of  the  toes  t«atttj*tvOb  tl»  braadHi  tUr^.*  Tbe 
weigbt  was  thirteen  awaea* 

file  plumage  la  black  and  whita.  The  Ud  It  blaek,  and 
the  legs  and  toes  arc  of  a  pale  hhie,  or  Mueish  grer. 

AVOYRR  i*  a  term  derived  from  the  f^ntin  advo- 
r.itui  Armii'  or  Avoyrr  vin<  no  doubt  a  Kremh  form 
or  corruption  of  admciitnt.  and  was  applied  in  general  to 
the  lay  champion  or  guanlian  of  the  dhmdL  In  South 
Garaany  and  Switzerland,  however,  a  country  so  antiently 
and  nniversally  of  ecdeabstieal  organisation,  the  officers 

'Alio  ruled  a-  deputies  of  tfie  emperor  wore  induced  to  ' 
designate  their  authority  by  the  title  which  was  most  \ 


general  in  tbe  country,  viz.,  the  title  implying  eodesias- 
tieal  authority.  Thus  we  find  in  tbe  bcgjaniog  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Berthold,  Duke  of  forinjren,  anrled  the 

emp<>rar  s  admraltu  in  these  regions,  and  Kodolph  after- 
wards was  advt>eatus  of  Sucvia.  This  teiro.  half  Geriuau- 
i/ed,  half  Gallicized  (for  the  Burgundians  then  governed  tlie 
plains  of  Western  Switzerland),  became  in  common  parlance 
Avoyer,  and  was  assumed  by  the  magistrates  of  such  town* 
as  bod  attained  tbe  rank  of  JmperiaL  This  meant  that 
they  belonged  nominally  to  the  emperor,  which  pri\ilege 
rendered  tnera  independent  of,  and  on  a  level  with,  the 
feudal  aristocracy.  The  magistrates  of  Swiss  cities  assumed 
the  title  of  Avojfer,  but  the  title  sunk  every  where  into  disuse, 
except  at  Berue,  in  which  town  it  lasted  till  the  roTolutkia 
of  1794. 

AVRANCHES.  a  city  in  the  department  of  Manche.  ia 
France,  on  tbe  south  bank  of  the  httle  river  Sde  or  S^cs. 
The  distance  from  Paris  through  Caen  ia  I9i  nilea; 
48"  41'  N.  lat.,  and  1'  25'  E.  long. 

Avranches  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
with  tbe  ruins  of  tbe  cathedral  orovning  the  sonuniL  The 
river  winds  at  the  bottom  of  the  kilt  and  ftilk  into  the  sen 
two  or  three  miles  below  the  town.  The  tide  (tows  up  tn 
the  bridge  over  the  See  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  \Uiich  tho 
eity  is  built;  ami  brings  up  with  it  a  qusntity  of  sand, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district  use  for 
manure.  The  valley  of  the  river  is  covered  with  fine  ver> 
due  and  with  woooi  which  reaeb  quite  down  to  the  ahore. 

Belbre  the  Revolution,  Avrsndies  had.  betide*  its  cathe- 
dral, three  parish  cliurdies,  two  or  thri'L-  monastic  establish- 
ments, of  which  the  Benedicune  convent  jet  remaina,  a 
seminary  for  priests,  a  college,  and  an  ftospitaL  Tbe 
cathedral,  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  pillaged  in 
tho  religious  wan  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  and  ruined 
during  tbe  Revolution.  The  republicans  took  the  Icatl  off 
the  roof  to  convert  it  into  shot ;  and  the  weather  has  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction.  Mr.i.  Stotliard.  wlio  visited 
it  in  1818,  says,  that  nothing  remained  but  a  few  brokea 
arches  and  pillars,  with  a  heap  of  stones.  A  flat  stoaa, 
with  a  cup  engraved  ufOjk  it,  marks  tbe  spot  wfaeie  King 
Hemy  IL  did  penanoe.  in  1 1^2,  before  two  of  the  I^ipe'e 
legates,  for  the  murder  of  BeckeL  According  to  tbe  last 
edition  of  Maltc  Brun's  Geographie  Universelle  (Paris, 
1*^  )^),  a  single  pillar  and  the  awve-mentioned  stone  ai(> 
the  only  relics.  From  a  raised  pbt£mn  or  terrace,  in  fruint 
of  the  cathedral,  then  ia  a  my  eHenaifa  piospeot  ofcr  aan 
as  well  as  land. 

Small  vesseU  can  get  np  die  river  as  far  as  the  bridge. 
Fit  inp.  flax,  lace,  and  cotton,  are  among  the  articles  of 
trade  :  but  the  city  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  manu- 
facture worthy  of  particular  notice.  There  are  a  godd  high- 
school  (coUige),  a  library  of  26,01)0  volumes  and  204  mnnu- 
scripts,  and  a  botanic  garden.  The  number  «f  tabu- 
bitaats  is  about  7000.  tfany  Bngltsh  famiUaa  appear  to 
have  settled  here  after  die  peace  of  1014. 

Avranche*  was  known  during  the  Roman  dominion  in 
Gaul  under  the  name  of  Ingcna,  and  afterwards  by  that  lA 
Alsrim  atui,  from  the  people  whose  capital  city  it  was.  From 
Abrincatui  the  name  was  changed  into  Abrincie,and  finallj 
into  Avranches.  As  being  in  Normandy,  it  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  first  English  monarchs  of  the  Norman  an<i 
Plantagenct  races :  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  Normandy  against  tho  Bretons.  These.  bc>»e\  i  r. 
took  it  in  1203,  and  razed  the  castlo  and  walls.  Tbeae 
last  were  afterwards  restored ;  and  tho  place  was  further 
strengthened  by  St.  Louis  of  France,  into  whose  bands  si 
bad  come.  It  fell  again  under  the  power  olF  ^Kngiish. 
during  the  war  carried  on  by  Henry  V.,  and  during  tbe 
reign  of  his  successor  Henry  VI. ;  but  wa.<  recovered  fr«im 
them  by  the  French  in  14.)0.  In  the  rt  li^ious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Avranches  was  taken  by  the  Iluguonota, 
who  pillaged  the  ehurehes.  It  Kubht  tjucMilly  enibrace<l  tb« 
partv  of  the  League,  and  was,  after  a  bcaro  deieooe^  takra 
by  the  troops  of  Renry  IV. 

The  fliiX  fse  of  Avranches  was  cstabli.shed,  it  is  aupposed. 
about  tile  \ear  lOu  ;  liut  the  precise  Ofra  is  not  known.  It 
was  small,  containing  only  ISO  parishes  :  the  bishop  wa«  « 
suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  Amotur  thoee  «hi> 
held  this  see,  was  the  celebrated  Pierre  Daniel  Huet.  The 
diocese  does  not  exist  now;  but  tbe  town,  with  the  tmrt  o 
the  department,  is  in  ttie  diocese  of  Coutanccs. 

Avranches  is  tho  capiul  of  an  arroodissement  m  whiv-h 
are  tbe  towns  of  Granville,  St.  James,  and  Fmtangii.  TIk 
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The  dUtriet  of  AvrancUin  was  one  of  the  Rubdivision*  of 
Norraandy,  and  irclu'lcd  the  basm  of  the  little  rivers 
Celune  and  See.  The  Gouvsuon  di«ide<J  it  fVoni  Breiaj^ne 
or  Brittany.  The  S6e  and  the  Couesnon  ore  navigable  as 
fu  Ab  tilde  ftom  up,  wbueh  it  not  abo**  Uim*  et  Ihit 
inilBS.irtoiinieh.  Tin  eHmats  «f  thia  dialifcl  is  nid.  but 
somewhat  humid.  Its  mildness  is  atteste<4  by  the  drcHm- 
stance  that  peach  trees  are  gnjwn  88  starulanls  ;  whilo  about 
Cherbourg,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  department,  they 
are  grown  only  aeain«t  a  wall.  Flax,  heuip,  corn,  and 
fruit,  are  the  chief  nioliietipiui.  Cider  is  Bade  in  oonsi- 
dsnblA  auaotityi  um  Is  in  good  asfntej  but  ao  wii.o  is 
nadtu  A  ipBod  deal  of  ash  it  iiiaimitMCurfld  OB  tb«  ooa^t 

(Mr5.  Stothard's  Letters  trritlen  during  a  Tintr  in  Nor- 
maniiy.  >.fr. :  Malte  Bruii :  Kxpilly,  DieHoiMaire  GSogra- 
f/hitjw  d'-s  Gaiilffi  fi  de  la  France,  S^.) 

AWARD.    [i>eo  Akhitratiov.] 

AWATSKA  BAY  is  a  capacious  baain  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Kamlfibatka.  lying  in  the  btglit  between  Cape  6a- 
Tuis  and  Ckepoonsld  No«i  tod  Ibo  only  good  harbour  in 
the  whole  peninsula.  The  entnnoe,  vhieh  ih  N.  by  W. 
true,  is  four  miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth 
at  the  narrowest  part.  The  land  i<i  lii^'h  on  both  aides,  and 
tlie  succea»ion  of  lUuff  pi  intit,  wuh  alternate  sandy  bays,  pro- 
duces a  very  plL-a.mng  ttftct  On  the  8.E.  point  of  the  en- 
trance is  a  small  fort  and  lighthouse ;  the  latter  is  only  used 
lAen  the  ^uiuual  visit  of  vessels  from  Europe  is  expected 
with  snppliM.  This  eotraoce  leads  into  a  lat^  basiB,  about 
thirty  tnilM  in  dreunfcrence,  wiQiin  which  are  the  three 

hirlKuirs  of  Rakoweetia,  PL-tropaulovski,  and  Tareinski. 
Tiie  bay  bounded  by  hi^h  and  wc!l-wo<i<led  land  uii  ull 
sides,  except  to  the  N.W.,  where  the  nvers  Awatska  and 
Paratounca  discharge  thcmseh  e«  amoi)<j;  .^iw amps  and  shoak. 
The  general  depth  of  -nater  is  from  twelve  lO  HNIrtSOD 
fathoms,  the  bottom  level,  and  of  soft  mud. 

The  \mf  •hooods  in  0di  of  the  (iBest  quality,  wUeh  «ob> 
^titvite  the  principal  food  of  the  inliabitant-  :\r.\\  the  whole 
c»f  liieir  short  summer  is  employed  in  catciiuig  and  oaring  a 
supply  for  the  winter.  Salmon,  trout,  herrinp,  llounders, 
and  smelt  are  the  most  plentiftil ;  the  salmon  are  partieu 
tarly  large  and  ixmy  tbtj  «*>  «WI«A  dl]Ping,lrilhrat  IBlt, 
that  article  being  Mwoe  wd  desr. 

In  Juno  tin  snow  still  lies  evm  on  fho  loir  land,  hut  the 
chani»e  of  seasons  durinff  the  early  part  of  July  Is  very 
r.ipid  :  summer  u<lvauces  without  the  intermission  of  spring, 
and  the  trartsition  to  winter  about  the  beginnii  <  i  October 
IS  equally  sudden.  The  bat  is  generally  covered  with  ire 
during  the  winter,  and  the  tnermometer  mils  sometimes  as 
lov  as  —28"  of  Fabreobeit;  the  nmoe  during  the  first 
fcttrtaen  days  otJvij  was  fltm  AlP  to  fr,  mean  temp.  iS". 

About  twenty  miles  to  the  northward  are  three  very  high 
mountains,  the  highest  of  which  is  nearly  13,000  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  ihe  central  one  is  a  volcano  (of  which  there  are 
V  veral  on  tlie  peninsula):  the»e  mountains  may  be  seen  at 
lio  ihitance  of  1.^0  miles.  The  country  is  generally  filled 
«Ub  mountains,  whose  sterile  sides  present  va^t  strata  of  grey 
KaMStooe;  agate,  Jasper,  serpentine,  asbestos,  amethystine 
eoartz.  and  other  efystallized  rocks,  are  found,  with  many 
f^tuls,  to  which  die  voleanic  action  has  added  the  various 
i  J.-,.  The  .soil  of  the  valleys  is  a  dark  rich  mould,  but  a.* 
lltn  Htm  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  their  chief  !>usteuaace, 
they  have  no  nccfsMty  to  cultivate  the  land ;  a  small  quan- 
tity of  rye,  with  a  few  potatoes  and  cahbnges,  ia  all  that  is 
produced  by  their  labour. 

WUhtn  the  ontranea  is  the  hatbcmr  of  Raheweena,  about 
lour  miles  deep,  and  one  and  a  hiilf  wide  at  the  entrance, 
ri^irrowing  toward.s  the  head.  It  has  depth  of  water  for  the 
Urgest  ves^k,  but  a  shoal  lies  across  too  mouth,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  ch  utiicl  uii  eaoh  lideof  i(;*odiat  VBiaell  Oan 
only  enter  with  a  fatr  wind. 

Two  miles  to  the  northward  of  this  lie  the  town  and  har- 
bour of  Bt,  Poier  and  St.  Paul,  or  Bstionnhwahi  (pro- 
noQBeed  shortly  Petropaulski),  new  Ae  eajmal  ttftm  pro- 
■■  .v.'-'j,  and  residence  (if  the  government  and  the  commercial 
i^fUt^  who  lia\e  removed  from  Bolcheresk,  which  is 
about  ninety  miles  to  the  WL-stward.  There  are  two  small 
ioTta  lor  the  protection  of  the  harbuur,  a  good  hospital,  and  a 
idnol*  The  town,  which  formerly  consisted  of  a  fsw  huts 
ei|h*faBi^nitaonNetlieharbQV,isnowsitas«edat  the 
iH^affi^  iiiug1iltlAluidl0Gkadhaaiii,«UehiaeapdABof 


WPtaiang  w  «  eight  ihiM  of  Um  fiu  la  Bioet  petfeol 
■eonritf.  The  town,  ftom  Being  built  without  any  legaid 

to  re<^u!arity,  lias  but  h  -jnr-  appearance:  the  houses  are  all 
ooDbtructod  of  lous  ;  on  tlie  upper  side  of  each  lo^  a  ^.Moove  is 
out  to  receive  the  next,  and  a  notch  at  each  end  for  the 
transverse  log,  the  ends  bemg  allowed  to  project  home 
inches,  and  the  interstices  filled  up  with  moss,  which  ren- 
den  the  dweUiog  proof  against  the  weather.  They  aie  ibr 
Ifee  aMat  part  dutdied,  tbe  entrance  is  mtrieate,  and  ^ 
visiter  has  to  pass  several  doors  previous  to  renr  liing  the 
apartments,  which  are  warmed  by  hot  air  conveyed  through 
pipes  from  a  large  fireplace  or  oven  in  the  centre  of  the 
building.  The  excessive  cieanliuess  which  per^'ades  the 
interior  of  these  dwellings  amply  compensates  for  the  d4^ 
flciency  of  external  bcou^.  As  a  substitute  for  glaasi  laiga 
plates  of  mica,  brought  nem  Siberia,  are  used  by  all  dasoei^ 
except  in  tbe  governor's  house  and  the  public  buildings.  A 
oew  church,  in  the  oriental  style,  has  lately  been  built  near 
the  bi'ach.  It  i.s  entirely  of  wood.  The  chief  instrument 
employed  in  thecuastruction  of  these  buildings  ie  a  long  knife, 
wliLch  the  natives  use  v«  ith  ^reat  dexterity.  Most  of  the 
houses  have  gardens  attached  for  rearing  a  iisw  Tesetablea : 
in  tbe  governor's,  at  the  time  when  we  visitsd  ilt  tnera  weiv 
peas,  beans,  lettuoea,  radishes,  and  cabbages.  The  popu- 
fstion  of  the  town  in  1828  was  about  4U0,  exdusive  of  the 
military;  that  of  (ho  pcnin.sula  1900  males  and  I70U  fe- 
males, includiuK  the  Aleuut^ki  and  Koriacs.  Every  family 
has  one  or  two  niilch  covs.s. 

Travelling  is  performed  on  sledges,  formed  of  a  light  lat* 
tieed  seat,  sufficient  to  hold  ool^  one  person  with  his  sUss 
and  prwrtsioos,  curving  up  at  each  end,  and  fixed  bv  four 
legs  an  two  Itat  pieces  of  beech,  eight  feet  long  ana  four 
ini'has  broad,  una  di:>tunt  from  each  Other  dbuut  eighteen 
inches,  also  turning  up  u  little  at  each  end.  Ua  iln^  vehicle, 
which  is  stained  red  and  blue,  and  adorned  with  bits  of 
oolouied  doth,  leather,  uutiels,  &c.,  tlio  native  sits  sideways, 
one  Ibot  on  the  piece  of  beech,  the  other  provided  with  aaovt 
of  shoe  attached  to  the  vehicle  by  thongs.  For  the  purpttte 
of  Mopping  it,  they  have  a  long  stick  armed  at  the  point 
with  iron,  which  they  plunjje  int  i  ti  e  ^now  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  sledge  ;  the  upper  end  ut  ii  t»  provided  with  belU. 
which  are  ihabsn  to  urge  thu  do^i>  to  greater  speed.  To 
the  vehicle  are  attached  five,  seven,  or  oiure  dugs,  always  au 
o«ld  on*  as  a  leader,  and  they  arc  ^uidsd  by  word  of  mouth* 
Tiaiflea  dogs  are  of  this  wolf  bteedi  thay  am feioeiMia,  and 
butvov  kaanels  (br  tiiemselves  in  the  snow,  or  under  knolls 
of  earth,  and  me  fe<l  generally  on  fish.  They  are  v,  rv 
valuable,  a  good  leader  boing  worth  'iOO  roubles,  a  iurmi 
isum  in  kanuchatka.  'I'ho  same  set  of  dogs  will  travel  at 
the  rate  of  eighty  miles  a  day  lUr  two  or  tiiree  succeaaivo 
days. 

The  Russians  have  bow  so  long  lesidents  among  them, 
that  the  mttiv*  Kamtdiadalea  an  rarely  seen  in  tS»  town, 
which  they  only  visit  for  the  pttlpose  of  bartering  the  pro- 
duce of  their  hunting  for  spmts,  tobacco,  and  iron  ituple- 
monts,  a  supply  of  whicli  is  brout,'ht  annually  fmni  Okho(sk 
in  the  vessels  which  carry  away  the  cutlecliuu  uf  furs  made 
durni^  the  winter.  Sable  skins  are  chictly  sought ;  they 
are  worth  from  twelve  to  twenty  roubles  in  the  town,  aniC 
With  tbe  exception  of  the  sea-oltar,  which  is  u'arce,  is  tlie 
only  valuable  fiur  obtained ;  tbeea  two  kinds  are  highly 
prised  bi  Qfaina,  tbdr  pnncipal  markat  Thorn  an  also 
foxes  and  wvlvM.  aad  bean  aiw  very  nunaioiUt  dttoQir 
brown. 

There  are  two  posts  from  Petropaulovski  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  the  year,  one  in  Apnl,  via  Eiolcheresk  and  Okhotsk, 
which  takes  four  months ;  the  other,  in  November,  requirea 
eight  montha»a»  the  aea  of  Okhotsk  ia  «o  obstructed  with  iae 
so  not  to  he  navigable,  and  the  whole  journey  must  ha  par- 
formod  by  land,  making  the  circuit  of  that  sea. 

llireh,  poplar,  and  alder  are  the  principal  trees :  there  are 
fUso  willows.  From  the  bark  of  the  birch  thu  niiti\eii  make 
domeatio  vesseis  for  buldm;r  their  milk,  butter,  kc.  Tiiere 
arevariama  aorta  of  berrie*  i;rowing  wild,  the  whortle  and 
eranbeny  very  pleatifhl,  and  a  wild  garlii^  of  which  the 
eaHia  eve  very  fond,  hot  wMeh  ImpMgnatea  strongly  tbe 
milk  and  batter  with  its  unpleasant  -nv  ;iir  The  karanua, 
a  bulbous  root,  trrows  wild  in  great  aLuiiJincc  :  of  this  tlio 
natives  are  '-i';  v  i  imi  :  when  n»a»ted.  it  serves  us  breail ;  when 
ic<oiled,  hr  potatoes :  it  has  rather  a  knlter  taste,  but  is  very 
n<vurishing. 

At  tha  head  of  thn  hav  ia  tbt  livar  Awatak**  it  is  pearly 
a  quattai  «f  kmIb  \mm  ailth»M|liaiMlib  W  aeon  geti  nar- 
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row.  It  is  very  rapifl,  espeeially  mt  the  season  of  Ihe  snow- 
niRltinp,  and  is  hiid  to  continue"  its  course  100  miles  in  a 
N.W.  direction,  but  is  so  shallow  even  at  xM  raoulti,  that  it 
U  only  navij^ble  for  canoes.  The  >matl  village  of  Awatska, 
eoDtbtiiii;  (tf  sight  or  ten  1ioiim«i  is  itttMlod  on  Ihesutarn 
pcriolof  entavnee. 

Abcut  five  miles  8.W.  of  this  is  the  simall  river  Para- 
tounca,  and  the  land  between  those  two  river*  is  verj  low 
•nd  swampy. 

In  the  S.W.  part  of  the  bay  iit  the  s[>aciou8  and  oommo- 
dious  hwlMNW  «rTw»iadd,  ten  mSes  long,  and  three  broad, 
•ffinding  vmn  eonvMiieiiia  for  t  dvil  and  naval  oatiMigb- 
mont  of  ths  largest  kind,  free  ftem  danger,  easy  of  seeets, 

in  short  leaving  nothing  to  be  wished  for  as  a  harbour.  In 
consequence  of  the  hvgti  land,  squalls  arise  with  ureat  vio- 
leure,  which  must  be  guanlc  l  .itjaitist.  and  the  winds  are 
very  variable  in  the  hay;  but  should  the  progress  of  com- 
meroe  put  the  Pacific  on  an  equality  with  the  Atlantic  as  to 
trade  (sgainst  wbich  no  reason  can  be  urged),  Awatska 
Bay  must  tabs  its  lank  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  world.  The 
ligfadMNist  St  dwsntnnco  is  in  52°  52^  N.  lat.  158*^  47'  E. 
long.  Vsriation  of  th«  nsedls  4*45'  B. ;  inclination,  64° 02'. 

The  tides  are  roRular  and  strong:  it  is  high  water,  at  full 
and  change,  at  3  hours  30  min.  p.m.  ;  the  rise  in  the  springs 
is  i\  feet,  in  the  nesp  ftsL  Zn  tha  sntiMMS  tilt  oddiss 
are  very  strong. 

AWE,  LOCH,  a  fVesh-water  Isko  in  SooOudt  in  the 
COQS^  of  Argjrls.  It  dividso.  fat  a  put  of  its  sstent,  tb* 
distriet  of  Limi  ftam  thst  of  Argyls  Pmper.  FVon  the 
head  of  the  Loch  (which  is  not  above  three  or  fiur  miles 
eastward  from  the  head  of  the  inlet  callcfl  l^ich  Crai^nish) 
the  8hc(?t  of  water  extends  in  a  nnrtlt-eastcrn  direction, 
without  much  winding  in  its  shores,  to  the  point  where 
it  receives  the  river  Urchuy,  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
three  miles,  measured  on  Langland's  Map  of  Argyleshire; 
or  twenty-four,  measured  on  the  Map  of  Scotland  published 
to  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
The  breadth,  on  an  average,  very  little  exceeds  a  mile, 
measured  on  Langland  s  and  the  Siwiety's  Maps,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  is  about  a  mile  and  a  hiilf.  If  we  include 
the  bay  or  recess  from  which  the  Awe  flows,  as  mentioned 
below,  we  shall  have  nearly  three  mil«*s  fnr  the  greatest 
breadth.  The  General  Report  of  Scotland  gives  twenty- 
live  nilss  as  tbelengtfi.  and  the  average  breadth  at  about  a 
mile ;  but  7^  Bmutiiet  of  Scotland,  Play  fair's  Qeographi- 
cal  and  l^tatittieal  Detrripfion  nf  Scotland,  and  Web- 
ster's Topographical  Diet,  of  Scotland,  give  the  Icnj^th  as 
thirty  miles. 

It  receive  several  smalt  streams  from  the  mountains  and  | 
hills  which  surround  it  The  aooount  gisso  in  The  Beautiet 
iffSeotkmd  states  that  it  Rcehaa  a  eoanderalile  ritrer  at 
caeih  exttemitjr:  but  th»  seems  to  be  sn  emn-  ss  Ikr  sa  rs- 
^wds  the  south-west  extremity,  which  "  :  i  nve  spoken  of 
I  as  *  the  head.*  At  the  north-east  extremity  it  receives 


the  Urchay,  or  Orchy,  wiiii 'n  r  rues  from  the  north-east, 
and  draiutt  Glen-Urchay,  or  Gleuorchy.  On  the  uorth-west 
side,  near  the  middle,  it  neeivss  a  stream  from  Loch  Aidu 
a  small  lake  about  Ave  or  six  niilos  knf,  and  fiir  the  aoat 
pvt  Isis  than  one  bnad,  being  distant  fton  two  to  Ibor 
miles  north-west  from  Loch  Awe. 

Near  the  north-east  end  of  Loch  Awe  there  is  a  small 
bay  running  to  the  westward,  which  terminates  in  a  river 
(the  Awe)  which  enters  Loch  Elive.  an  inlet  ot  the  sea  at 
Bunaw.  From  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  it  ebout  eight  or  nine  miles  (Langland's  and  Society's 
Maps) ;  die  le^di  of  the  riiiW  alone,  trithout  die  inlet,  is 
about  seven  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  loch  near  this  part  is  studded  with 
small  islands,  as  Ini&hail,  Froach  Elan.  Inish-Cbonnel, 
Inish  Eraith,  &c.  On  Itiishail  are  tlie  ruinsof  a  f.m?.ll  Cis- 
tertian  convent,  with  its  chapel,  and  on  Inish  Eraith  the 
remains  of  a  chapel.  On  Fruach-Elan  are  the  remains*  now 
trilling,  of  a  castle,  granted  by  King  Alexander  III.  of 
SeoUand  to  a  chieftain,  Oilberl  M'NaugbUm,  on  condition 
of  his  entertaining  the  king  whenever  he  passed  that  way. 
Inish-Chonnel  was  for  several  centui  icn  a  residence  of  the 
family  of  Argvlo.  On  a  rocky  point  of  land  jutting  out  into 
the  loch,  and  conne<aed  by  a  flat  wide  meadow,  evidently 
alluvial,  with  the  hijrhcr  shore,  stands  C  astle  Kilcliurn, 
whose  iqiMim  tower  v^a.  Lu.il  .u  1  i  i>v  one  of  the  Csoip- 
bells,  SB  anoealor  of  the  Bxeadalbane  family.  Succc^sivu 
additions  weie  made  to  it;  snd  it  was  garrisoned,  during 
the  rebellion  of  1744,  by  a  party  .  f  tl  >  kin;?'s  troops,  but 
has  been  since  then  going  to  detu).  It  is  j)r«-eminent  m 
(i  1  'Aestern  Highlands,  no  less  (rom  its  magnitude  and  the 
jierlect  slate  of  the  ruins,  than  from  the  very  picturcsquo 
arrangement  of  the  buildings. 

At  this  end  of  the  lodi  are  all  its  chief  natuisl  beau- 
ties.  Dr.  M'Calhidi,  in  his  Highlandt  and  Wmtem  liiet 
Si-otland,  soys  that  *  the  only  interesting  part  of  this 
lake  is  that  which  lies  between  its  up))er  extremity  in 

Glenorchy  and  its  exit  To  the  mere  traveller  there 

is  no  inducement  to  pursue  this  long  lake  throughout  iiii 
extensive  course,  as  it  Ues  in  a  dull  and  uninteresting 
tract  of  oountiv. ....  In  ^proaching  from  Inverscy  the 
first  views  of  the  lake  are  very  striking,  and.  I  may  add. 
equally  magnificent  and  wild.  They  are  very  different 
in  character  fhim  those  which  appear  in  approaching  froio 
Tyndnim  (an  inn  in  Perthshire,  from  which  you  go  l»y 
Glenorchy  to  the  lake),  the  water  appearing  to  lie  a  con- 
fined basin  inclosed  aiuidig  lofty  mountains,  rude  and 
savage  in  their  aspect,  but  lut^v  and  grand;  filling  at  onoe 
the  eye  and  the  picture,  and  literally  towering  to  the  clouda. 
It  is  the  elevated  hdge  of  Cruaehanwhioh  firms  the  distant 
boundary  :  majestic  and  simple,  and  throwing  its  dark  sha- 
dow on  the  water,  which,  spacious  as  we  know  it  to  be, 
seems  almost  lost  amid  the  magnitude  of  the  surrounding 
objects.  The  castle  of  Kilchurn,  hence  a  more  spot  in  the 
landscape,  odds  much  to  the  sublimity  of  the  effect,  aa 
aflfording  a  scale  and  an  object  of  comnariaon.' 

Cruaohan  is  a  mountainous  ridge,  which  presents  son*  of 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  mountain  views  In  Scotland. 
It  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  in  circuit, 
sloping  gently  on  the  side  towards  the  lake,  except  near  liuj 
summit,  wliere  the  a.sccnt  is  moiv  abrupt.  The  summit  is 
divided  into  two  points,  each  resembling  a  sugar-loaf.  The 
height  is  3669  feet  above  tlie  \evA  oftha  sea.  1^  siden 
are  covered  with  natural  woods. 

Loeh  Awe  is  estimated  to  be  108  feet  above  (he  level  of 
the  sea ;  like  Loch  Ness  and  some  other  lochs  in  Scotland, 
it  is  seldom  subject  to  freezing.  Its  waters  abound  with 
the  most  delicious  fish.  The  salmon  are  remarkably  goor). 
and  the  trout  nearly  unrivaUcd,  and  of  all  jsizesi,  up  tu 
twenty  pounds  weight  There  are  also  <orae  char,  and 
many  eels ;  but  these  last  the  HighUnders  hold  in  idihor- 
rence,  esteeming  them  watur-iserpents,  unfit  for  the  use  of 
man.  Loch  Avieh,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  append- 
age of  Loch  Awe.  is  fhll  of  trout,  and  is  the  resort  of  gull--,, 
cranes,  eagles,  and  wild  duck.*. 

At  Btinaw.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Awe,  there  is  a  qiuiy 
for  small  vessels.  v\hicb  carrj'  pig-iron,  tanners'  liaik,  kelp, 
and  salmon  to  Whilchtiven,  Liverpool,  &c..  and  import  iruo 
ore  for  the  furnaces  at  Bunaw,  nUM,  coals.  leather,  &c. 

The  name  Aw  denotes  wiUer«  or  a  livy.  The  loch,  end 
the  river  which  Ibrms  its  outlet,  both  bear  it :  and  It  in 
incorporated  in  the  nauio-s  Bim-aw  and  Tnvtr-avv.  (M^Jul- 
loch  s  HighUmdt  and  H^'atlein  Itiet  of  Scotland;  Su:  John 
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Descrtptifm  of  Scotland.) 

A^YX  ur  ARl'STA,  in  Botany  ;  the  bean!  of  grasses,  is 
*.  nsitl.  often  hairy,  and  frequently  twitted  biistle,  proceed- 
ing from  the  back  of  Mme  of  the  envelopes  of  the  flower. 
It  i*  often  employed  for  systematic  purpo«es,inooiiMquenM 
«f  the  cumber  of  modifications  to  which  it  is  talgeot.  It 
■pfm  to  be  one  of  the  veins  or  rifaaof  the  onveloties.  un- 
ihimIIj  loni;thened,  and  separated  from  the  cellular  sub- 
stance to  which  it  belong}*. 

AX  or  AXE,  a  8m%)l  river  risiii;^  dose  to  a  farm  called 
Axnoller,  near  Cbedinj^on  in  I>t)rM;tslurc,  and  flowing 
through  Somersetshire  and  Devoosbiro  into  the  Engliah 
Channel.  Its  course  is  at  first  mttinud  tboot  II  HMue; 
•t  then  turns  to  the  S.W..  and  flows  S  or  6  miles,  to  Axmin- 
flter.  to  vhieh  it  gives  name.  From  ihewx  it  flows,  first  to 
the  S.W.  and  then  more  to  the  south,  about  9  miles,  into 
the  hea,  near  tlie  villape  of  Axmouth.  Its  whole  course  is 
t:  -bout  -.'.5  or  'Jf.  miles.  It  Hows  throu(,'h  a.  deep  valley 
between  liigh  bills.  lt<i  principal  tributary  is  tbeVartor 
YtKtg,  which  riiiing  in  Staple  hill,  just  within  the  border  of 
SoniHMitohiret  flows  almost  duo  sooth  about  14  miles*  and 
joins  the  Az  behnr  Asmiasler. 

There  is  nnothcr  river  Ax  in  Somersetshire,  which 
ris*«  in  the  S.W.  slojie  of  the  Mendip  Hill?,  in  Wokey 
or  Wookey  Hole,  about  ;  v  .  nsiles  from  Wells.  From 
Its  source  it  Hows  first  to  tlic  S.,  and  then  turning  N.W. 
runs  parallel  to  tlitf  range  of  hills  in  which  it  rises,  into 
the  Bristol  Chaaoel.  lu  whole  oourae  is  about  24  milM. 
It  gives  name  to  tlie  towti  of  Axbridge,  whieh  bowever  is 
about  a  mile  from  tlii-  hank,  about  mid-way  between  the 
source  and  outi'all.  It  receives  the  Chedder  wuter,  which 
rises  fruin  tli  1  i-  .*  of  the  Chedder  Cliffs  [see  Chxddxr], 
and  flowing  between  the  lown  of  .\xbridKe  and  the  river 
Ax,  joins  the  latter  a  littk  lower  down.  The  lower  part  of 
the  course  of  the  Ax  is  through  narshes.  (Ordmmee  Sur- 
vtsf  (\f  Great  Britain ;  8krine*s  Rivm    Great  BrUain.) 

AXBRIDGE,  an  ancient  corporate  town  in  the  hundred 
of  Winterstoke,  county  of  Somerset,  seated  in  a  rich  level 
close  under  the  Mendip  Hills.  1 30  miles  W.  by  S.  of  London, 
and  10  miles  N.W.  of  Well*.  It  is  a  place  of  linle  im- 
portance, and  the  only  manufacture  is  of  knit  stockings. 
The  town  consists  of  one  street  about  half  a  mile  Umit, 
namiog  in  a  winding  direetioa  nearly  east  and  west.  It 
lia»  a  good  market  for  oom,  abeep,  rngSt  &c.  on  Saturdays, 
and  two  (or  aoeording  to  some  three)  Sirs  in  the  year.  The 


market- hous4?  and  shambles  are 


■ast  end  of  the 


town,  as  is  also  the  church,  which  st.iiuls  on  an  eminence  on 
the  cast  Side  of  the  markct-plac*.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cnMW»  and  has  a  nave,  a  chancel,  and  north  and  south 
tiansepte;  a  dtapel  on  each  side  the  chancel,  and  a  lofty 
lewer  at  the  wsfltom  eud.  On  the  west  side  of  tbe  tower, 
hi  a  niehe,  stands  the  statpe  of  a  king  with  his  sceptre,  and 
on  the  ean  sidrt  a  bishop  in  his  pontifical  vest.  The  living 
i&  a  rectory  in  the  ^ft  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Tbe  manor  was  once  a  demesne  ef  dm  eMnra»aiid  was 
given  away  by  King  John. 

Near  the  town  the  river  Ax  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge 
supported  by  stone  fien,  the  remains  of  a  more  antient 
sttttettm.  Axhridge,  as  already  noticed,  is  a  corporate 
town  :  the  members  of  the  corporation  are  a  mayor,  recorder, 
town  clerk,  ten  aldermen,  and  twenty-two  burjies.scs ;  out 
ot  whom  are  ch  -i  :i  i  vln  riil,  crjeanl-at-mace,  and  con- 
»tablei.  Axbndge  sent  members  to  parliament  in  tbe  reigns 
of  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  and  was  then  excused  at  its 
own  desire.  The  population  in  1831  was  998;  and  the 
number  of  houses  1 79,  of  wbieh  six  were  uninhalrited.  (Col- 
linsoo's  HUtory  qf  Somersetshire.) 

AXHOLME.  or  AXHOLM.  ISLK  OF.  a  ri\er-i8land 
ID  the  county  of  Lincoln,  It  is  bounded  on  the  eastern  side 
t>y  the  Trent,  and  on  the  northern  and  north-western  sides 
by  the  old  river  Don,  which  flowed  by  Crowle,  Luddington, 
and  Garthorpe,  into  the  Trent,  and  formed  in  port  of  its 
course  the  boundary  between  Lincolnshits  and  Yorkshire. 
IheoJd  rivets  Tome  and  Idle  formed  the  western  boundary ; 
sad  the  antient  Bykersdyke,  or  Vicanlyke,  which  runs 
from  the  Idle  to  tin  Tn  tu,  may  be  n  l'  u  led  as  coropletinfx 
the  circuit.  In  caily  nines  the  old  Don  was  navigable,  and 
briats  could  pass  by  it  into  the  Trent.  (See  Di^IWIb**  Ht  i- 
tttru  of  Kmbankitig  and  Draining.) 

The  isle  of  Axboime  is  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles 
kng  from  N.  to  8. :  and,  on  the  average,  five  or  six  miles 
ksuad  ftom  B.  la  W«  except  hi  the  neraern  part,  where  it 


becomes  narrower  and  ends  in  a  point.  It  includes  a  small 
portion  of  the  county  of  Nottingham  in  its  circuit,  namelv 
the  villa^  (and  probably  il  >  1  i.vnsbiii)  of  West  Stock  v.  ah. 
Leland  m  his  Itiner^y  (drawn  up  la  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.)  Rives  tbe  dimensions  of  Axholme  as  ten  mOea  w 
length,  and  six  in  breadth. 

The  name  Axholme  is  a  norniptton  of  Axel'.hdfane; 
formed  from  the  name  of  the  principal  place  Axel  (now 
Haxey,  a  mere  %'illsge).  and  the  termmauon  holme,  which 
was  used  by  the  Saxons  to  denote  a  river-island. 

In  the  middle  a^s,  and  indeed  till  within  the  last  209 
y^rs  or  thereabouts,  Axholme  was  covered  in  a  great  degiw 
with  marshes,  especially  in  the  western  and  southern  parts. 
At  a  remote  oeriod  it  was  a  Ibrest,  part  perhaps  of  the 
great  forest  of  the  Bt^nxHm  who  inhabited  Yorkshire. 
This  will  appear  by  the  Mlowing  SKlnfit  from  tbe  work  of 
Sir  William  Dugula  alfeady  nforad  to,  whieh  was  pnb> 
lished  in  1662  :— 

'  Heinjr  now  come  into  Lincolnshire,  I  shall  first  begin 
with  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  which  for  many  nges  bath  been 
a  fenny  tract,  and  for  tlie  most  part  covered  with 


but  more  antiently  not  so:  for  ariginally  it  wm  a  woodv 
country,  and  not  at  all  annoyed  with  those  inundations  of 

the  riven!  fh;it  passed  throu^ch  it,  as  is  most  evident  by  the 
great  numbers  ol'oak,  fir,  and  other  tree*,  which  have  been 
of  late  frequently  found  in  the  mour,  upon  m  akin  -  t  -undrv 
ditches  and  channels  for  the  draining  thereof;  the  oak  trees 
lying  somewhat  above  threo  foot  in  depth,  and  near  theli 
roots,  whirJi  do  still  stand  as  they  g)rowad,  namely,  in  ftim 
earth  below  the  moor;  and  the  oodies  fcr  tte  meet  part 
N.W.  from  the  roots,  not  cut  down  with  a.\es,  but  burnt 
asunder  somewhat  near  tlie  ground,  as  the  ends  of  them, 
being  coaled,  do  manifest.  Of  whicli  sort  there  are  multi- 
tudes, and  of  an  extraordinary  bif^aess — namely,  five  yards 
in  compass,  and  sixteen  yards  long;  and  soma  smaller  of  a 
greater  lenctb,  with  good  quaottties  of  aooma  near  then ; 
and  of  small  nuts  so  manv  that  then  have  been  fimnd  no 
less  than  two  pecks  together  in  some  places. 

'  But  the  fir  trees  do  lie  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  deeper ; 
of  which  kind  ilier(>  are  more  than  of  any  other,  many  of 
theiu  b«in<{  m tlnrty  yards  in  length  :  nay,  in  the  year 
165.3,  there  was  u  fir  pole  taken  up  by  one  Robert  Browne, 
of  Haxey.  of  thirty-six  yards  long  (besides  the  top),  lying 
near  the  root,  which  stood  likewise  as  it  grew,  having  been 
burnt  and  not  hewed  down;  which  tree  bote  at  the  hotloin 
ten  inches  square,  and  St  tfie  top  eight. 

•  AIk  u*  *weiity  years  since,  also,  in  tl  <  uionrs  at  Thume 
(near  live  tool  in  depth),  was  found  a  ladder  oi  fir  of  a  large 
substance,  with  about  ,'nr(\  -'  r.r~.  whicb  were  thirty-thnre 
inches  asunder ;  but  so  rotten,  that  it  could  not  be  gotten 
up  whole.  And  in  Haxey  Cacr,  at  tb«  like  depdi,  a  hedge 
with  stakes  and  bindings. 

'The  truth  is,  that  there  are  so  great  a  number  of  trees 
thui  oYcr<jrown  with  the  moor,  through  a  long  time  of  stag- 
nation by  the  fresh  watcrii  in  Uicic  ports,  that  the  inha- 
bitants havQ  for  the  space  of  divers  years  last  past  taken  np 
at  lea^t  two  thousand  cart-loads  in  a  year. 

'  As  to  the  time  when  tbi«  woody  level  (which  extends 
itself  into  Dikes  Marsh  and  Hatfield  Chase  in  YorkshU«» 
became  first  thus  overflowed  I  ean  say  nothing,  there  hehig 
notan^  memorial  thereof  transmitted  to  us  from  the  light 
of  history  or  records ;  but  that  it  hath  been  so  for  divers 
iiundred.s  of  years  tlie  depth  of  the  moor  doth  sufliciently 
mainfest,  which  could  not  in  a  few  ages  grow  to  that  thick- 
ness it  is  of.  Howbeit,  as  to  the  occasion  thereof,  I  may 
rationally  conclude  it  to  have  been  through  the  muddinew 
of  the  constant  tides,  which,  flowing  up  |^]  H umber  into 
[the]  Trent,  did  in  time  leave  so  mueh  silt  [or  seasandl  to 
obstruct  the  currents  of  [the]  Idle,  [the]  Don.  and  other 
rivers,  that,  havini;  not  their  free  passage  as  formerly,  they 
(lowed  hack,  and  overwhelmed  that  flat  country  w  ith  w  ater, 
iiijomuch  as  the  high  ground  became  an  inland,  as  it  is  still 
[»c  see]  called;  and  a  place  so  defensible,  in  respect  of 
the  spaciousness  and  depth  of  the  waters  environing  it,  that 
Roger  Lord  Moubnty,  an  enioent  haien  of  this  lealm  in 
King  Henry  TI.'s  thue,  and  then  kid  thereof,  adhsrtni^  to 
younv;  Her  rv  ipon  his  rebellion  in  those  days,  repaired 
thither  and  lo^tified  an  old  castle,  which  had  been  long 
ruinous;  for  reducintf  whereof  to  the  king's  obedience  the 
lineolnsbire  men,  having  no  other  access  thereto,  trans- 
ported themsdvus  by  diipphig  in  the  year  1174     So  like- 

*  The  rtiin«  or  thii  eutle  (»lileh  wsi  near  Kcn«rl'a  ferry  vnt  tb»  Trnit) 
wv  dufc-ritrii  by  LeltBd  u  on  lh«  MiUh  titte  of  the  ehaichyvd  of  OxIob  (now 
Owhob').  Tlws— Mews  ansa —Hwa—iiM  sfcui  ■iirtiis»itM<f<n>J. 
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HI  [t'lt  ]  50[th  year  of]  H[enry]  III.,  after  ihe  battle 
ef  Eve&kam,  wherein  the  rebellious  barons  wcr@  diacomflted, 
•MM  ef  then  fl«d  hither  «a  to  a  plare  of  seeurity,  for  the 
iMMMs  above  mpnam^.  But  •fter  that  time  it  vna  not 
iMif  «M  Hw  inBftMtealK  of  thew  parts,  imitating  the 
good  busbaiiflry  of  tliose  in  other  countries,  who  had  by 
bankinp;  and  dnnning  made  good  inprovements  in  such 
fennv  places,  li  ]  \te^a  lo  do  the  like  here;  fi>r  in  [the] 
Ifst  'year  of  Kingj  E[dward]  III.,  I  find  that  Hubert  de 
Notiagham  and  Rt^er  de  Newmarch  w«<re  eonstituted  com- 
aininMn  to  view  and  repair  tbow  banks  and  dteheai  as 
Ina  been  nads  to  that  purpos«,  iririeb  nm  than  gimm  to 
some  decay.'  (ch.  xxvii.) 

Many  commissioners  were  appointed  fcr  a  like  purpose  In 
after  times,  but  still  a  vn'^t  extent  of  marshy  waste  remained 
in  Axholrae  Island,  in  Halfle'.fl  Chase  m  Yorkahire,  and  .n 
the  neighbourh(K>i1,  the  whole  foriuini^  a  vast  level.  Tlie 
impediment  to  the  natural  course  of  the  rivers  eonlinued  ; 
and  the  water  even  in  summer  was  ia  many  daces  tliree 
feet  deep,  so  ^uA  boaU  laden  with  piarter  puaed  over  Hat- 
fieM  Cham,  and  laree  beata,  with  twenty  qaaitm  ef  oom  in 
them,  crossed  the  island  fVom  the  I(!1e  to  the  Trent.  Sixty 
thousand  acres  were  estimated  to  be  thus  ovorflowed. 
( Dn^dalo,  as  aho\  e.) 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  however,  the  drainage  of  thi* 
level  was  attempted  on  a  large  scale.  It  had,  together  with 
HattcM  Cham  ooma  into  the  baods  of  the  king  a*  feudal 
aaperior ;  and  he,  in  the  second  year  of  hia  reign  (16M),  oon- 
eluded  an  ngreement  with  CorneliiH  Vermuden,  or  Ver- 
mnyden,  then  of  London,  but  by  birth  a  Dutchman,  a  native 
of  the  pnn  inee  of  Ze:dand,  who  undertixik,  with  the  support 
of  many  of  his  eountrymen,  to  drain  the  marshes  at  his 
own  oharge,  on  condition  of  receiving  one-third  of  the  land 
W  movered,  *  lo  Md  of  the  «aid  king,  hit  heirs  and  sue- 
eeaioni,  aa  of  Ua  manor  of  Bast  Gteenwiehe^  in  free  and 
common  soccage.'  The  owner  a  of  all  lands  in  the  level 
were  to  reeeive  comfx'nsation  at  the  award  of  four  wmmis- 
Moiiepi,  two  to  be  named  by  Vermuyden,  and  (  '  I  .  the 
Lord  Treasturer  of  England  for  the  time  being ;  persons 
bavtef  the  right  of  common  pasturage  were  to  receive  a 
eoBfaiiiation  m  land  or  money;  and  a  ooiponttion  was  to 
be  awwiuted  by  Vermuyden.  aiM  lands  assigned  by  Mm, 
fbr  the  preservation  of  the  worka. 

The  work  was  fbrthwith  entered  upon,  and  oompleted 
withhi  the  spaco  of  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  55.S23/. :  'the 
waters  which  usually  overflowed  the  whole  lewl  bcinj!  ron- 
vej"ed  to  the  TVent  through  the  Snow  t.ewer "  (in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island)  '  and  Althorpe  river'  (whieh  seems  to  in- 
clude what  are  laid  down  in  the  maps  as  the  new  rivers 
Don,  Tom.  and  Idle,  for  these  empty  themselvea  into  the 
Trent  near  the  village  of  Althorpe).  '  by  a  slinee.  which 
issued  out  the  drained  water  at  every  ebb,  and  kept  hack 
the  tide  upon  all  eomings  in  thereof."  (Dti^dale,  ul 
tupra.) 

The  work  was  no  doubt  an  excellent  one  :  and  Dugdale, 
specifying  the  advantages  resulting  from  it.  states  that, 
sinoe  the  diaiaing  of  Hiaef  Can*,  a  great  part  of  i|  had 
been  sown  with  'rape  abd  otiter  oom*  ftir  tbiee  years  ti^e- 
ther,  and  had  borne  plentiful  crops ;  and  that  many  houses 
bad  been  built  and  inhabited  in  sundry  places  of  the  said 
Carr.  The  produrtivt  ncss  of  the  land  m.iy  1*  e^^tiniated  by 
the  assertion  that  it  bad  risen  in  annual  value  trom  sixpence 
to  ten  dntting^  and  ftom  two  shillings  to  thirteen  shillings 
and  Ihnpenee  per  acre ;  that  fll^  quarters  of  rape  ae«d  had 
been  got  ftom  ton  acres ;  that  tM  nsnal  pnduee  was  three 
and  a  half  ijuarter'*  of  wheat,  three  quarters  of  rye.  and 
eight  qiKirttrs  of  oats  per  acre;  and  that  seven  quarters  of 
oats  per  .  -  h  i  I  In  en  obtained  for  six  jeiir*  to^ethiT. 

About  tvru  hundred  families,  Dutch  and  Frencii  (of  the 
French  Protestants  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland), 
settled  in  the  reeovercd  lands ;  and  a  chapel  was  built  at 
Sandtsft,  in  the  island,  a  spot  pr»viout>ly  consecrated  by 
hcligious  associations  (a  oeH  fbr  one  of  die  religious  of  the 
abbey  of  8t  Mary  at  York  bad  been  once  placed  there), 
and  central  to  the  whole  drain;i'^e.  This  w;is  in  H>^^.  Mvtc 
service  was  perforuiud  in  the  French  and  Dutch  laii>;aap's. 
The  original  inhabitants  made,  however,  considerable  opi>o 
sitkm  to  the  whole  work.  Proceedings  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  were  commenced,  by  the  participants  in  the 
engagenents  of  Vermuyden,  against  those  persons  ef  the 
manor  of  Spworth.  in  the  island,  wha  possessed  the  right 
«f  oo—wa  en  the  waste  of  that  manor  (amounlllf  to 
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thirte<'n  thousand  four  hundred  acres) ;  and  at  last  the  afcir 
wa!>  referred  to  the  liien  Attorney -General.  Sir  John  Banks ; 
but  his  award  of  six  thousand  acres  to  the  commoners,  to  bo 
preserved  at  the  coat  of'  ttie  partipipanto*'  and  ^tbe  remainder 
to  '  the  participanto*  ibr  their  own  share  and  the  king's,  did 
not  give  satisfbction.  This  was  in  1636.  The  fFeenoldcra 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  award  ;  and  the  poor  had  lost  the 
power  of  firvhinp  and  fowlini;  in  the  mar-hes.  Tumult!^  arose, 
but  were  put  down  by  the  law  ;  the  evil  diftpoaition  towards  the 
new  settlers,  however,  remained ;  and  after  they  had  continued 
about  seven  years  in  tolerably  quiet  jpossessioii  of  their 
landa,  at  the  eommeneement  of  the  fiwtdvll  war  a  general 
attaek  waa  made  upon  them.  In  1649,  upon  a  leprnt  that 
Sir  Ralph  Hansby,  who  supported  the  king's  eause  at 
Doncaster  with  great  zeal,  intended  to  march  into  the 
island  (the  Inhnbitanti  of  wliii'h  w«e  in  the  interest  of  the 
parliament),  the  f1o<Kl-(»ftU'!i  of  the  Snow  »ewer  wt-re  pulled 
up  by  order  of  the  parliamentarian  'committee'  nt  Lincoln, 
the  waters  of  the  Trent  overflowed  the  levels,  and  the  new 
settlers  were  ii^arad  to  the  amount  of  2o,ooo/.  la  l«4ft, 
in  eonsaqnenee  of  great  tnnnilts  and  injur)  done  to  tbe 
settlors  by  the  de.^tnietion  of  the  banks,  ditches,  fee.,  on 
part  of  the  Epworlli  common,  the  parliament  made  an  order 
to  the  shenft'  of  Lincolnshire  to  protect  them  in  the  repara- 
tion of  their  works ;  but  when  he  arrived  in  the  i§le  he  was 
iornblv  obstrueted  by  a  body  of  four  hundred  men.  beailed 
by  the  eommonera'  stdicitor,  Daniel  Noddett.  Aga)n»  in 
U50,  when  the  award  of  Sir  John  Banks  waa  eoniirmed,  a 
still  more  violent  riot  took  place.  The  rioters  defaced  the 
chapel  at  Sandtoft,  demollsned  the  little  vdla<;e  which  had 
been  fornietl  round  it.  destroying  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood above  fouracote  habitations,  besides  a  windmill 
and  oa^buDdingSr  auehasbams.  stables,  kc,  and  all  the 
oom  and  rape  gmsring  on  that  part  ef  tt>e  settlers'  abate  of 
Kpworth  eommon  wMflh  had  not  been  astaeked  in  the 
former  riot. 

During  the  Protectorate,  the  oonfiision  in  the  inland  s*vms 
to  have  conlinue<l,  and  fur  half  a  century  after  ihe  resti> 
ration  of  Charles  11.  a  stale  of  insubonliuation  prevailod 
^urh  as  no  other  part  of  England  at  that  time  presented. 
Nearly  three  yeam  after  tbe  original  compact  between  tbe 
snwn  and  Vennnyden,  a  further  grant  of  the  remaining 
interest  of  the  crown  in  the  level  was  made  over  to  the  latter, 
fbr  a  speeifle*!  sum  and  a  rent  of  abniit  690/.  a  year.  This 
rent  liad  been  ^ranteil  by  Charles  I  t  >  :he  secon<l  ViUiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  upon  his  being  declared  delin- 
quent, had  been  seised  by  the  state.  During  the  civil  war, 
and  tbe  troubled  times  wnich  followed,  it  bad  ran  much  into 
arrear.  In  1655,  one  Nathaniel  Reading,  a  barrister  (a  man 
who,  while  making  the  tour  of  Btm>pe,  bad  engued  in  the 
extraordinary  afhir  of  Massaniello,  at  Naples,  ana  had  been 
secretary  to  that  personage),  was  appointed  to  collect  the 
rent  and  the  arrears,  and  to  keep  down  the  insurgcnlft. 
wliu  h  he  engaged  to  do  fbr  200/.  per  annum.  In  a  memorial 
drawn  up  by  him  in  the  latter  part  of  Im  life  (I702>  he 
states  that  he  had  obtained  '  several  writs  of  assistance,  and 
orders  of  tbe  Houaa  of  Lords,  and  deputationa  ftem  the 
sheriff  nf  the  three  eountiM  * ;'  had  provided  horses,  arms, 
and  necessaries,  with  twenty  hired  men,  and  often  more, 
with  a  sureeon  in  ordinarv;  and  had,  after  tlurty  one  sci 
battles,  wherein  many  of  bis  men  were  killed,  wounded, 
and  lamed,  besides  numep>n:i  mutual  indictments,  prosecu- 
tions, and  actions  at  law,  red  u  ft" I  the  riotous  inhabitants  to 
ol>«dienee,  repaired  the  ehuieh,  ssttM  another  minister, 
and  rendered  the  leveb  safe,  quiet,  and  Itourishing.  In 
I69t,  or  ICfM.  his  fences  and  corn  were  burnt;  in  169f>  he 
and  all  his  family  were  nearly  burnt  in  their  beds  by  the 
islanders;  and,  iiotwiibstiindmg  his  boast  of  m^j  reii- 
d»e<l  tite  district  quiet  and  ^fe.  ha  son  s  crops  were  de- 
stroyed in  lfl9.  Few  probably  susptet  that  such  dis- 
orders could  have  eeourred  in  Kngiand  at  that  time  for  so 
lonu  a  pernd. 

The  litigation  between  the  'commoners'  of  Epworth  and 
the  settlers  continued  till  1719.  In  J69I  a  new  decree  waa 
i)btain«l,  awanlinu  to  the  commiin«'rs  (uicludinir  tliose  of 
Mislertuii)  acres,  and  leaving  only  iHun  to  the  iiet- 

tiers.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  award  of  Sir  John 
Banks  (who  liad  indeed  acted  as  tIte  fViend  and  adviser  of 
Vermuyden  throughout  the  whofle  proceedings)  was  uniUr; 
and  that  the  oppwition,  however  violently  condxieted,  waa 
not  groundless.  But  tiie  eommoners  were  n^t  satisled* 
Thsy  eenlinued  proceedings  in  Chancery  till  1PI9»  When 

•  or  Tfldi,  Liaaola.  awl  Kottiasfcsia 
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nr  MiK  fMMw*  «t  nftr  tlM  «Md«  «•  tirWillfaMi 
Dugtiala  •  wotk  almdj  nMlknd.  ud  Hr.  Hwilw'i  Simth 

Yitrkthtrt. 

It  may  lje  mcntiuiieii.  tl-.ut  X'crrnuyden  liimsclf  retired 
fiom  the  (onceni,  atier  sustatnitif;  considerable  lo»s,  before 
tlM  year  1 635 ;  and  of  the  ibr«t),'nci«  who  sottled  in  tba 
ML,  lew,  if  any,  gf  tba  daaaanduia  naaia  ia  tha  dtttiiet 
■t  ti»  faaamt  wf. 

Tt'.p  <oil  and  natural  produrtiniis  of  the  island  arc  thus 
iii>«TiU.il  ly  Inland:  'From  the  \vc»t  point  of  Bikers 
Dike  up  aloii^:  i  the  Idle)  to  tl»o  iiri-at  mere,  tho  .snylc  by  tlie 
water  is  fenny  and  moriacbe  and  ful  of  rarres  (marches). 
Theietidew  ia  acat^  hi^  gVDttlld»  fertile  of  pasture  and 
eona.  Tba  yrineipM  wood  of  tha  iale  ia  at  Selkgreve 
Mt,  by  Hapwocth  (Bpwariib)t  and  at  Mdnmd  Park,  not 
iir  from  Uepworth.  There  is  aUo  a  praty  wood  at  Creole 
(Crowle),  a  lordship  a  late  lon^jrin)^  to  Sellcby  Monasterie. 
....  The  fenny  part  of  Axhohn  biTitli  uuifli  ddie,  a  lowr 
frutex,  swete  in  burnuiit-  The  upper  part  of  the  islo  hath 
plentiful  quarres  of  olabaster  (gypsum),  co(iitnon<.>ly  there 
cuilbd  plaster :  but  uioh  itonea  as  I  aaw  of  it  were  of  no 
ptA  tbiknaa,  and  aold  for  a  aijrf.  the  lode.  They  ly  yn  the 
IfDual  If  ba  a  aaaotbe  tabU,  and  be  beddid  one  flake  under 
•aolber ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  badde  of  them  be  roughe 
•maea  to  build  withal."  {Itinfmry,  vol.  i.  fol.  40-4'i,  edit. 
Oxi.  17/0.)  Cainilfti,  at  thi-  heuiiinin^t of  the  sevonieenlh 
fentury.  gives  us  suh^tantially  Leland's  accouni  ;  but 
he  adds  flax  to  the  natural  productions.  The  cbanguti 
vTousbt  by  the  drainiH|f  of  the  great  leral  hwre  been 
*lna^  notioed.  '  It  waa  ast  till  tba  §uaimt  ao  theaa 
hnla  (of  the  fieat  lerd)  wore  mote  Rndiab  tho*  Vkindi 

orDnlish.  tliat  nt:)  tl.ii!<;  \va>  cultivntrd  but  oalBOriyO}  Dor 
auittill  the  bfginr.iii^r  uf  the  l.\st  r«iiuiry  that  the  pint) 
vas  adopted  cif  destroy int;  the  grub,  the  grpat  I'tiiiiiy  nl'the 
crufM  in  low  and  watery  lands,  by  lime,  wbicii  tl>en  b«k;un 
to  be  brought  in  great  quantities  from  Balby  and  Hexthorpe 
(Bear  Dooeaator).  Rut,  paos,  baaiia»  abwar,  and  wheat,  aia 
oaaihepraduaeartbeselaiidt.'  (HmrtarlifllMtlKorlMlrv.) 

Taking  the  idand  as  a  whole,  the  soil  may  be  described 
u  very  fertile :  and  in  the  map  prefixed  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Youngs  Aifricultiir<u  Siirffly  n/  /.jfiro/wtAinf  (1 799),  it  is 
iacluded  in  the  '  nob  tract'  which  comprehends  tlw  sea- 
coast  and  fens  of  that  estenaiTa  county.  '  The  toil  of  the 
id*  «f  Axhalm,'  wya  tfaM  |aDtlaiM»,  '  ia  aiaang  the  finest 
ii  Ingland;  they  bave  Uaak  aoady  baoia;  they  bare 
•up  land  (land  teoMd  of  tbe  rich  mud,  brought  up  by  the 
riani  at  high  water) ;  they  hare  brown  sands  ;  and  they 
beie  rich  toan  s  ipy  and  tenaoioug  ;  ilie  iindier-stratum 
*t  Btxey,  Ueltun,  kc,  is  in  many  pluces  an  imperfect 
pla.ster-stonc.'  In  I7U4,  there  were  in  tho  four  parishes 
of  Haxey,  Epwortb,  Ballon,  and  Owstun,  li,900  aerea 
«f  eoiumon  in  a  wiotehad  onptafttoUo  atalt;  but  abeot 
tht  akiea  of  tba  bat  eentory  an  a«t  voa  po*wd  for  in- 
daiing  tbetn.  Whan  Mr.  Young  made  nis  report  (in 
!"99).  the  inclosure  was  on  tho  point  of  beginning.  At 
i.'iat  period,  he  reraarkmi  n  n  semblance  in  the  ap(H!arance 
the  country  to  some  of  tho  rich  parts  of  France  and 
flaaders,  *  The  itiitabiiants  are  ooUeoted  in  villages  and 
\;  and  almost  every  honae  jon  aoe,  except  very  poor 
on  the  bocdaca  of  aoMMPMi  ia  inbuitad  by  a 
the  proprietor  of  Ms  turn  of  fton  ftar  or  Htb,  or 
fewer,  to  twenty,  forty,  and  more  acres,  licattetad  about 
Ike  open  fleldn,  and  cultivated  witli  oil  that  nuatttiM  of  oara 
anxiety,  by  tbe  hands  of  the  bMiif,  ubiak  «•  iNud 
''^rvtd,  m  the  countries  mentioned.' 

This  will  serve  to  show  that  the  customi  of  the  Mttkra  of 
■h«  nveotaonth  eantuqr  had  cantianad  10  loflomii  their 
>«>nmn,  aftir  Iho  Munas  and  IbmiUas  of  the  toeignors 
nd  beoenifl  in  n  gioil dagrcc  extinct 

To  the agricoltand  produce  already  iinticetl,  iaa>  111?  added 
Pttltaes,  oau>ns>,  rape,  an<l  hemp.  Potaii>es  nre  l  uliu aled 
1^ a  coQiiderablc  extent,  but  are  not  equal  in  £ocMlne2i<>  to 
:W  grown  on  the  banks  of  tbe  (Yorkshire)  Ousc.  Tho 
Boors  afford  pant  artorf  for  ftieL  iBao  SbMia'a  (17i4)  and 
^•wnci  (I79»|  dgrinOhma  Jhfponlnl 

Im  water  in  tjM  low  dirtikto  ia  almost  every  where 
■Ockidl.  At  Haxey  it  it  ao  b«d  that  it  ia  imposaiblo  to 
•■ib  with  it.  If«kndvitliaiilk.aBdlMiad,itonMoatbe 
■>•«  to  curdle. 

Till*  uland  is  in  the  west  division  of  Maidev'  Wapentake, 
ud  uehidea  the  aaven  paiiriiaaof  AitboipOi  Beltan,Ctowia, 


(PM  Atttrmal     ttm  Anmmn  md  iMnrm  uitder 
Me  i\yiifartbii  Act,  1831)  4«,»8f  statute  aerea,  end  hod, 

in  1831,  a  |>ii[ni':ai m  nf  11,.^|.'>  persnng.  The  area  of  the 
township  of  \Vc.-.t  8to.  kuiili,  which,  though  in  the  isle,  is  in 
Nottinghamshire,  we  ii  )  lueHiis  of  asrertiiitiiiig  :  the 

population  is  \  giving  12,160  inbabiUnU  for  the  wbola 
laland.  Tba  nuiat  nopuloua  parishes  are  Crowle»  IIH 
inhabitanti,  or  indudinic  tho  townabip  of  laatefti  llltt 
Haxey,  ItM;  Kp«afA,l8B9(  Belton.  IM7;  ondOOoMi. 
1409,  or,  including  tbe  townsh  p  (  f  West  Butterwirk  and 
Kolfield,  85t07.  Tbt-ro  are  two  niarki  t-towns,  Crowle  and 
Kpworlh.  Crowle  is  167  miles  N.by  W.  of  I^tnidoii,  ihr<5»igh 
Gainsborough,  f^ora  which  it  ia  18  miles  distant  The 
weekly  market  which  was  haM  on  Baturdar  has  been  dis- 
continued ;  but  during  tbe  apiinf  (fram  karab  to  Maj>» 
there  is  stiB  a  cattle  nifhot  od  Monday  in  every  akamoia 
week ;  there  are  also  three  (tin,  for  cattle,  Itax,  and  l>emp. 
The  petty  sessions  arc  held  here.  Thi-  tluirch,  which  is 
very  antient.  prc'snU'^  a  line  specimen  o(  Nurmun  (or,  as 
many  term  it,  Saxon)  ari-lntecture.  The  living  is  a  ricarage. 
There  i^  a  charity  school,  siipportol  partly  by  endowment! 
partly  by  subscriptions ;  and  two  maeti&g-bouMa,  one  for 
the  Wesley  ans  and  one  for  the  IndependeMta.  Tbe  Btabi- 
forth  and  Keadby  eanal,  wkfash  craasn  the  island  and 
eonneota  the  Don  with  the  Trent,  passes  within  a  mile  of 
the  town. 

Kpworth  is  7  miles  south  of  Crowle.  and  11  N.  by  W.  of 
(Jiiiiishorough.  It  IS  a  long  strairfjling  town,  the  inha- 
hitanu  of  which  are  chietty  eraployod  in  spinning  Max  and 
hemp  (whieb,  as  observed  above,  are  grown  in  die  islandH 
and  in  iba  nnaalbstaro  of  saoking  ond  biMing.  Tho 
market  h  on  Tbunday,  ond  Aera  are  twelbfrs  In  the 
year.  The  living,  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  was 
held  for  many  years  by  tho  Kov.  Samuel  Wesley,  (he 
father  of  the  celebrated  .John  W^>sley,  the  founder  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  was  iHirn  hero  ;  as  was  also  bia 
brut  her  ond  Ooadiutor.  Charles  Wesley. 

HazMT,  oMB  tns  priooipol  place  in  tbe  island*  ia  nssr  » 
merevillafe. 

Axholme  is  in  the  dioce*e  of  T.tncoln,  and  (except  the 
townsliip  of  West  Stockwith)  in  tho  archdeaconry  of  Stow. 

.\t  MilnwtxHl.  or  Milwood  Park,  near  Epworth,  stood 
what  Leiand  describes  as  tbe  right  fair  monastery  of  the 
Carthuaians.  where  one  of  the  Moubrays,  Dukes  of  Norfolk* 
was  buried  in  a  tomb  of  alabaster.  It  was  founded  in  tlio 
reign  of  Riebard  II.  by  Thomas  Monbray,  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  Eai)  Maianal  of  England,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  At  the  dissolution,  its  revenue  was  valued  at 
290/.  14«.  l{d.,  or  237/.  15v.  j;/  <  U  ar  of  all  deductions. 
The  monastery  itself  was  convertod  into  a  manor  house. 
There  was  also  a  small  cell  or  priory  at  Hyrst,  in  this  i&land, 
founded  by  Nigd  de  Albini  in  the  time  of  Henry  1. 1  tbe 
revenue  of  arbiahwaa  valued,  at  tbe  dissolutloa.  at  7/.  1  la.  %d. 
Searceljr  n  fragment  of  tbe  boildings  ia  lainainiiig  (Dng* 
dale's  Jmmathem  Angkeanum.) 

The  Moubrays  had  a  castle  at  HSOMf }  but  HO  mn  nil 
aware  that  any  remains  of  it  exist. 

In  tho  Philoaophtciil  Transact  torn,  vol.  .xliv,,  pufi  ii. 
(1747)  p.  S  71,  is  asinuular  account  of  the  body  of  a  woman 
dug  eat  of  tbe  moor  of  Araootta,  iti  the  parish  of  Altborpo, 
in  tbia  ialaod.  It  bad  very  antasnt  aandabi,  and  tl» 
ftbin  of  the  body  was  eompletely  tanned,  sa  aa  t(»  atntak 
hhe  doe  leather,  ■nhirli  it  equallf d  in  strength.  This  was 
caused.  It  IS  Bupp<i^ed,  by  tiie  intluemo  of  tbe  moor-wat«<r, 
whioh  ia  (or  was  then),  by  the  f;rcat  fjuantity  of  ook  and 
fir  timber,  turned  to  a  eoflee  colour.  Iii  the  same  paper  it 
is  added,  that  the  oak-wood  dug  up  (aa  noticed  in  our  sx'. 
tract  from  Sir  W.  l>ugdale)  is  aa  bhick  as  jet )  that  the  fir- 
wood  retained  its  turpentine  smell,  ond  dial»  irimlt  Mtpoacd 
to  the  sun  in  hot  weather,  the  turpentine. OFOnld  Aop  fkOB 
it.    No  worm  would  toueli  this  wood. 

AXIL' I, A,  ill  Botany,  is  the  angle  formed  liy  tlie  sepa- 
ration of  a  leaf  Irom  its  stem ;  hence  the  tenu  axillary  ia 
applied  to  any  thing  which  grows  from  that  angle.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  buds  appear,  wbatber  they  are  to  be  de«o> 
loped  aa  brnnahns  or  as  flowan ;  and  it  is  n  rsmailtable 
circumstance  that  tbey  never  appear  anywhere  else«  ny' 
cept  when  they  are  adventitious,  and  unconformable  to  tbo, 
usual  order  >  !  \tro\\  tli.  Fur  this  reason  the  position  of  bllds 
upon  K  branch  will  sliow  in  what  {XMilion  tlte  leaves  have 
grown,  notwithstanding  the  Waxes  themselves  may  have 
faikn  oC  ond  tho  aaaxs  whsnoa  Ib^r  ^  ^F* 
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Tb^mUmtd  aUlMmcanttin  nidinmta of  a  bud  in* 
Ciwtar  or  1«Hd«f^ of  perflM^ioiu  and  am eafiablo,  under 

f«Tourable  circumstances,  oFbringin};  it  to  full  development. 
Gardeners  sotnctinies  profit  by  a  knowledge  of  this  law,  to 
propaijate  plants  in  which,  from  the  close  manner  in  which 
the  leaves  are  arnuiged  upon  the  ttem,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  increase  them  by  the  ordinary  modes.  Thus  a 
hyaeinUi  bulb  is  a  short  branch  with  rudimentary  leavaa, 
edM  aealaa,  growing  closely  over  all  ita  soHbea;  and 
consequently  at  the  axilla  of  each  rudimentary  leaf  there 
exists  a  bud  either  latent  or  manifest.  Under  ordinary 
circumstance*,  two  or  three  only  of  those  buds  develope 
near  the  outside  of  the  bulb,  in  the  form  of  doves,  or  young 
bttUia;  but  \S,  at  the  time  when  the  bulb  is  just  beginning 
t»  SNW,  11m  flantral  shoot  is  destnyadt  aithar  hy  cuttmg  it 
a«mB  or  aaaiittg  {twhh  «  bot  imn,  fho  nutriliTo  nattor 
which  was  laid  tip  in  the  bulb,  not  beinpr  expended  upon 
producuig  tlower»  and  leaves,  will  l>c  diverted  into  other 
channels,  and  exercising  its  vital  force  upon  the  axillary 
buds,  will  cause  them  to  develope  in  great  numbers  ;  and 
thus  the  hyacinth  will  be  increased  with  rapidity,  instead 
of  by  the  alow  pnduetioo  of  two  or  throe  elovea  yeariy. 

Although  hodo,  or  hulbs.  which  is  the  aamo  thingr* 
universally  axillary  to  leavea,  and,  indeed,  to  every  part 
which  is  theoretically  a  modification  of  a  leaf;  yet  one  leaf 
cannot  be  axillary  tu  aii  ither  leaf,  although  it  may  seem  so 
in  conse(iuence  of  the  incipient  development  of  an  axUtary 
branch  to  whose  system  it  belongs.  Thus  in  pine  trees  the 
clustered,  needle  &haped  leaves  seem  to  be  axillary  to  the 
withering  rudimentary  leaf  that  grows  round  their  base ; 
but  in  realiu  each  cluster  of  leaves  is  a  small  branch  with- 
out perceptible  axis,  as  is  proved  by  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
where  the  axis  sometime*!  ien^ther  ^  ui  l  sometimes  does  not 

AXINITE.  This  mineral  usually  occurs  crystallixod  in 
flat,  pn.smatic  crystals,  \\\\.\\  very  sharp  edges,  from  which 
it  haii  received  its  name.  The  fundamental  form  is  a 
double  oblique  prism,  fioin  which  Noamaiu  has  obtained 
the  leUowing  angka 

M  on  T  - 1 3S«  U*  and  44"  36' 
P  on  M=:  48'  and  Ah^  Vi' 
P  on  T  =115"      and  60^  21' 


It  is  imparfeetljr  daavable  in  the  direction  of  the  faces 
P  end  H.  Its  eoToor  is  dove-brown,  aooietimes  inclining  to 
pinni  Uue;  aometimes  transparent,  at  other  times  only 
tnuuduoent  on  the  edges ;  iu  lustre  is  vitreeue.  Tbe  spe- 
cific gravity  of  a  cry  sUllizcd  variety  from  Comwall  ia  Stated 
by  Mobs  to  be  Z  i7  I,  and  its  harcliiess  (i  5  to  7. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  readily  fuses  with  intumeaccnce 
into  a  dark'^een  ^la-s-i.  which  in  the  oxidising  liame  be- 
was  Meek  on  account  of  tbe  presence  of  supeM»sides  of 
nniiMee*  With  borax  tbe  giaas  is  either  green  from 
hen  or  of  an  amediyit  tint  tmm  manganese,  according  as 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  interi  i  <  -  l  vti  i  ii  r  flame  of  the 
tilowpipo.  By  fusing  it  with  sulpli^te  uL  ammonia  and 
duor-spar,  tlic  presciu.*  of  boracir  acid  may  be  detected. 
The  following  ia  an  analysis  by  Wiegmann  of  a  variety 
flom  Tresehurg.  Han 

SiUfla  . 

Alumina 

Lime 

Peroxide  of  iron 
Penjxide  ol 
Magnesia 
Boiaeieaeid 

1OO'«0 


Beritlius.  howemTt  has  marked  the 

protoxides. 

This  mineral  is  not  %ory  abundant :  it  is  found  at  Thum 
in  Saxony,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  Thumerstone.  it 
oeears  at  Botallach  near  dm  land's  End,  Cornwall,  both 
elyalaliiicd.  sad  Ibrminc  n  nwJt  with  tourmaiine  and 


AXIOM,  a  woid  dattved  from  the  Gredt  dCm^.  whieli 
b  formed  from  the  Greek  xerh  dti^,  vo  thhdt  worthy  qf{ 

and  thence  to  desire  or  demand.  It  was  not  used  in  the 
time  of  Euclid,  by  whom  the  principles  which  we  call  axioms 
arc  lernied  Kocvai  Iwoim,  or  common  notions.  The  word 
was  not  in  universal  use  as  late  as  the  year  1600,  at  which 
date  we  find  ^communis  uTitetUia'  preferred  to  'oXMeM. 
(See  Chambacs'  edition  of  Barlaam,  Pahs,  1699.) 

The  term  axiom  was  originally  peeultar  to  geometry,  is 
which  science  it  means  a  proposition  which  it  is  necessary 
to  take  for  granted.  It  is  usual  to  define  an  axiom  as  a 
iflf  evidenl  proi^'r-i ^.i'^n  ;  but  this,  thouijii  a  true  de>('rii)- 
tion  of  all  the  axioms  which  are  found  riece&sary,  not  a 
good  definition.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  geometer  must  deduce  the  properties  of  spaoe  in  tbe 
best  wajr  he  can,  ftom  the  smallest  possible  number  of  the 
most  evident  principles ;  and  it  must  be  his  study  so  to 
choose  them,  that  his  own  mind,  or  that  of  his  pupil  or 
opponent,  shall  be  at  the  least  possible  exponsi!  of  loiu  es^ 
sion.  But  he  cauuut  say  beforehand  that  hi:^  science 
thcUl  be  deduced  from  self-evident  principles.  Imagine 
a  person  of  cultivated  reasoning-powers  first  approaching 
geometry,  and  capable  of  being  made  to  take  a  view  of  tbe 
general  objects  of  the  sdmwe.  It  would  not  appear  to  him 
certain  that  he  should  be  able  to  deduee  all  the  properties 
of  figure  from  those  which  are  self-evident ;  on  the  roiilrary, 
he  mijijht  suspect  that  he  woulil  l>c  ulilined  lo  have  recourse 
to  actual  measurement,  in  ortler  to  verify  some  essential 
preliminaries.  At  lea»t  no  answer  could  be  given  to  him.  if 
he  did  express  such  a  suspicion,  except  a  reference  to  tbe 
science  itself;  and  this  ologs  an  axiom,  deftiUHl  asasdf' 
evident  proposition,  with  a  condition  ^ieh  can  only  be 
verified  by  subsequent  study. 

In  the  second  place,  a  self-evident  pro|>osition.  as  such, 
ouifht  not  to  be  called  an  axiom,  because  it  is  not  admitted 
as  such  in  geometry,  however  evident  it  mav  be,  provided 
it  can  be  proved  from  those  propositioM  whieh  ers  cdled 
axioms.  That  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  fpntrnt  than  the 
third,  has  a  greater  degree  of  evjoenoe  man  some  of  the 
admitted  axiom!( :  y  t  it  is  not  taken  for  gianted,  beeanso 

it  cmi  be  deduced  from  these. 

The  Epicureans  are  said  to  have  laughed  at  geometry 
because,  among  other  things,  it  proves  the  proposition  that 
two  aides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the  third ;  which, 
said  ther,  ia  evident  even  to  a  jackass,  who  always  makes 
praetieal  use  of  it  in  going  from  ore  place  to  anodier.  Thia 
evidently  arises  frrmi  the  mistake  that  a  geometrical  axiom 
is  self-evident,  and  that  all  self-evident  propositions  oufjht 
to  be  axiom.i.  And  the  oldest  remaining  opponent  of  geo- 
metry, Sextus  Enipiricus.  has  a  chapter  upon  the  subject 
{Pyrrhoniarum  Hypotypr^'fon,  lib.  ii.  cap.  11);  on  which, 
as  on  most  other  tLinga  of  the  same  sott,  it  may  be  safely 
averred,  that  tbe  axioms  of  goometiy  themselves  are  mueli 
clearer  than  the  axioms  of  metaphysics,  on  which  the  oppo- 
sition to  them  is  grounded.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  opponents  of  axioms  take  first  principles  which  are 
more  evident  than  that  *  the  whole  i»>  greater  than  its  part, 
or  that '  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.' 

The  necessity  that  there  should  be  some  axioms  is  evi- 
dent from  the  process  of  reasoning.  The  deductfam  of 
propositions  from  the  comparison  of  other  propositions  must 
have  a  banning  somewhere,  so  that  tbere  must  be  at  least 
two  prop^>siiions  to  begin  with,  the  evidence  of  which  is 
de:»vefl  from  other  stiurees  than  reasoninc^.  Every  attempt 
which  has  been  made  lo  dispeiiiie  with  axioms  allot,'etber 
has,  iii  might  be  expected,  proved  unsuccesafiil ;  somewhere 
or  other  in  tbe  process  assumed  theorems  have  been  Amnd. 

Tiie  mace  nwdem  diaeuisioos  whieh  have  sriseD  idmufe 
axioms  appear  to  us  to  proeeed  from  some  frllaey  of  this 
sort,  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  whole  of  a  sentence  must 
be  more  complicated  than  that  convoyed  by  any  one  of  its 
])art.s  :  or  at  lea.st,  that  it  mu-t  always  be  necessary  to  enter 
separately  upon  tbe  consideration  ot  tbe  auxiliary  forms  of 
speech  in  whieh  a  simple  idea  is  conveyed,  before  that  idcB 
can  be  said  to  be  explained.  As  an  inatanee,  in  that  most 
simple  of  all  propositions,  *  two  and  two  ai«  tfie  same  as 
four.'  v.  h  : -h  by  itself  is  comprehended  as  soon  as  spoke:i, 
wc  liave  the  (by  itself )  difficult  phrase  'are  the  same,  im- 
plying identity,  and  leadinjf.  if  pursued  far  enough,  to  many 
very  abstruse  metaphysical  conMilerutions.  Tl»ese,  in  their 
proper  science,  and  considered  with  refercnoetoothef  ol^eeta, 
are  not  misplaced ;  bat,  as  applied  in  geometcy,  an  not 
oolf  nnnaeessaiy,  but  snhvaniiTn  ef  tha  mtnitl  atdar  «C 
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IMminc :  n>r  however  much  n»J  ba  said  upon  maxims, 
nha*t  nnt  principles,  or  by  wbatener  name  they  may  bo 

t1  J  ;  e  remains  the  simple  proposition,  '  two  and  two 
arc  ihe  sais.e  as  four,"  clearer,  as  a  whole,  tlian  aiiv  one  of 
die  explanations,  illustrations,  or  rommeius,  which  have 
■eeo  brought  to  lU  ai().  There  is,  houx  vcr,  this  to  be  said 
BBIiy  writers  who  liave  endeavoured  lo  make  such  points 
actiar  known  than  tbey  are  aliaady ;  naaMly,  that  the  older 
wrilcn.  in  tiieir  love  or  wbat  is  cafleil  the  <f  ftriori  method, 
had  filled  their  books  with  notiuns  agaiiwt  wliii  h  it  was 
necessary  to  coiUcihI  ;  wljcnro  sprtin;;  a  t  iinfnnieil  habit  of 
rvosonin^; upon  theiialureof  >o!t"-L-\irlcnt  pro])o:-iiions.  Locke 
(book  iv.  chap.  7)  on  Maxims  can  lianlly  be  intelUgiblo  to 
a  reader  who  baa  tiot  Morne  knowlcilge  or  what  the  mIiooI 
«rilcr»,lttve  said  upon  aur  aimpiest  perceptions;  which 
nnJered  it  nceassary  to  eonteml  both  against  words  without 
aeaning,  as  when  they  said  some  Auch  thing  as  that  '  know- 
kilsre  IS  the  likeness  of  the  thing  known,  formed  in  the 
tnowiii-r  faculty  ami  also  aijaiiist  errors,  such  as  'general 
proposition*  ate  known,  at  kast  sometimes,  before  particular 


«apliqt«(l  by  Euclid,  and  irhit-h  have  been 
ht  tlie  most  part  aaopted  by  other  writers  on  geometry,  are 

L'videiitly  constructfil  with  no  very  close  attention  to  nieta- 
pliwu  al  distinctions!.    Among  tlu-m  we  include  the 
luli".  (which  really  come  under  our  defiaition  of  axioms) 
irhtcii  are  calletl  by  a  separate  name,  air^/umi,  thing*  de- 
Wkimled.    We  give  them  at  length. 

Pit»iulate$,—l.  Let  it  ba  ({ranted.  Crom  any  point  to  any 
point,  to  draw  a  stmight  Una.  2.  Also,  to  lengthen  a  finished 
stnii|rht  Ime,  and  continue  it  strai^^ht.    3.  Also,  with  any 
centre  and  radius  {Itaartjfta,  meaning  intervui  measured 
from  thtit  centre)  to  describe  a  circle. 

Ommon  titaitau, — J.  Things  equal  to  Uie  same  are 
equal  to  one  anothar.  S.  Also,  if  equa)*  bo  added  to  eauals, 
Ibe  wholes  are  etiuals.  3.  AUo.  it  iSrom  equals  equals  be 
taken,  the  remainders  arc  equals.  4.  Also,  if  to  unequals 
equals  be  added,  the  wholes  are  unequals  j.  Also,  if  from 
unequals  equals  be  taken,  the  remainders  are  unequals. 
6.  Ai.>o,  things  which  are  double  of  tlie  same  ure  equal  to 
one  anutbcr.  7.  Also,  things  which  are  halves  of  the  same 
WW  equal  to  one  another.  8.  Also^  thi»f|»  wbjdl  fit  one 
arather  (have  the  same  boundary)  are  equals.  9.  AUo^ 
the  wliule  is  greater  than  the  part.  [10.  Also,  all  right 
angles  are  equal  to  one  another.  11.  Also,  if  a  straiglit 
hne.  falliiig  upon  two  straight  line»,  make  the  angles  which 
are  within  and  upon  the  same  side  less  than  two  right 
angleSt  tlie  two  straight  lines,  being  lengthened  without 
end.  siba)l  meet  one  another  upon  that  side  on  which  the 
angl^  are  less  titan  two  right  aogles.]  18.  Alaok  two 
atRiight  lines  cannot  inelose  a  space. 

The  two  axioms,  10  and  II,  inclosed  in  brackets,  are  in 
some  copies  placed  Mmong  the  potttulutes,  and  this  we  huve 
ao  d«}ubt  was  the  true  original :  for  it  will  be  observed  that 
tliejr  have  no  claim  to  be  headed  roivai  iwvoua  (common 
notions),  bdng  propoMitions  of  some  little  intriceeyt  though 
they  ar«  mrttpara,  things  demanded  as  necessary  to  esta- 
Uikh  tite  surreeding  propositions.  There  U  nothing  in 
tl»e  wonis  uf  Euclid  wbirh  implies  that  he  wished  to  sepa- 
nde  *  prublems  granted  without  construction'  from  '  theo- 
lems  granted  without  demonstration,  wnich  is  the  distinction 
generally  drawn  between  the  words  po*tulate  and  axiom. 

Tbe  whole  of  the  axikmis  niay  be  divided  inae  three 
dassca :  — 

1.  Those  of  which  the  truth  is  conveyed  in  the  words 
tlienuelve^.  and  wt  it  ii  :  lid  not  be  denied  without  altering 
tbe  raciuiing  of  the  words.  These  are  the  eighth  and  ninth 
aif  tbe  '  common  notions.' 

2.  Tbote  which  have  no  peculiar  refereiice  to  geometry, 
tet  are  true  of  all  kinds  of  magnitode.  as  wall  as  ef  ^^aees 
or  lengths.  These  an  the  flnt  seven  ef  the  'eanmen 
notions.' 

J.  ThoM;  wliich  have  direct  rerereni  e  to  frcometry.  These 
ST«  the  three  '  demands '  or  postulates,  uud  the  last  three 
of  the  *  common  notions.'  What  is  required  to  be  concedeil 
in  tbe  three  poatulaies.  is  not  that  a  stndgbt  hno  or  circle 
can  be  inHp;iii«l  to  be  drawn,  in  the  aense  usually  studied 
to  these  words,  but  that  the  geiunetricitl  line  can  be  drawn, 
which  is  /engtA  teithnui  breudih.  Tliis  is  inpoasible^  aie- 
-haiiirally  spcakinc.  the  hne  l)cin<;  a  conception  of  the tHind 
wnieb  cannot  be  exci-uied.  [SeeLi.>B.3 

Tbe  last  of  the  '  common  notions '  is  n  self-evident  pro- 
pKtf  of  the  straight  linoi  a  tenn  incapable  of  other  defini* 


tion  than  that  which  is  contained  in  its  properties ;  ilmt  is 
we  can  make  no  use  of  the  obvious  notion  con\  cved  la  iln; 
wordn  '  strai<»!it  hue,'  unless  we  admit  some  one  or  other  oi 
its  distinguishing  characteristics,  which  is  more  delinite  tlwa 
saying  that  it  lies  evenly  between  its  «xticme  poinu.  'We 
might  apiiear  to  avoid  an  axiom  by  layiiig.  let  tho  name 
*  straight '  line  be  gben  to  that  species,  tie  two  oT  which  can 
under  any  circumstances,  inclos«  a  space ;  hut  in  that  cnsc 
we  should  need  another  axiom— nanu-ly,  we  sliould  require 
it  to  1)0  u'lanicd  that  there  is  such  a  tlnn;;  as  the  straight 
line  so  dudtuHl,  and  that  wc  ha\e  not  assumed  any  contra- 
diction in  supposing  the  above  species  of  lines  to  exist.  It 
must  lie  remembered,  tliat  though  tbe  definitions  arc  placed 
at  the  beginning  in  Euclid,  it  is  not  thereby  implied  that 
the  terms  deflned  are  really  possible.  •  Let  Imes  w  hit  h, 
being  in  the  same  plane,  do  nut  meet,  thou^'h  e\er  so  far 
produced,  he  called  parallels,"  dot's  not  mean  us  to  assume 
that  such  lines  do  exist,  but  only,  thdt  when  they  shall  have 
been  proved  to  exist,  the  nave  V  «bidb  it  ia  agreed  to  eaU 
them  has  been  given. 

Tlie  axiom  lU  is  a  theorem  of  more  difBoulty  than  the 
subject  requires,  since,  with  one  additional  assumption  ro- 
specting  the  straight  line,  it  admits  of  proof.  Tlie  assumption 
pre\iously  discussed,  namely,  that  two  strait;ht  lines  cannot 
enclose  a  space,  amounts  to  assuming  that  if  two  straight 
lines  coincide  in  two  points,  or  if  two  different  points  of  the 
one  can  be  made  to  lie  upon  two  different  points  of  the  other; 
the  portions  of  the  straight  lines  l^fing  between  these  point* 
will  also  coincide  entirely.  Let  it  be  grante«l,  in  addition, 
that  the  parts  which  ore  not  between  these  points  will  com- 
cide  (an  wjually  evident  proposition),  and  the  10th  uxiom  of 
Huclid  admits  ut  proof.  £uclid,  in  taking  this  axiom  for 
granted,  makes  use  of  it  to  prove  our  addiUonal  assumption, 
which,  as  be  phrases  it.  is,  '  no  two  lines  can  haveaoommon 
segment ;'  tliat  is,  two  hues  cannot  coincide  betweoo  two 
points  and  not  coincide  elsewhere.  But,  of  two  propositions, 
one  of  wliich  it  is  found  necessary  to  assume,  that  one 
should  \yc  the  more  simple  of  the  two. 

The  11th  axiom,  which  is  a  theorem  of  some  difficulty, 
neither  sell'-evident,  nor  even  easily  made  evident,  is  not  at 
all  required  in  the  lunu  given,  even  in  Euclid.  For  he  proves, 
without  its  assistance,  that  if  the  two  lines  there  mentioned 
meet,  it  must  be  on  the  side  on  which  the  angles  are  less  than 
two  right  angles.  Butitmay  beteduoedtoavery  evident  futm 
as  follows:  ll  a  straight  line  be  taken,  and  a  point  exterior 
to  it,  of  all  the  straight  lines  which  can  be  drawn  througii 
the  point,  one  nrilij  will  be  |iarallel  to  tlie  lirst-mentionoa 
straight  line  Tlie  whole  a>s<>niption  hes  in  the  Word  only: 
lor  Euclid  shows,  wiihuut  the  help  of  this  axlOB, 
parallel  can  be  drawn,  and  how  to  draw  it. 

This  axiom  it  the  eauae  ef  the  edabi^ 
the  theory  of  pAnALLBLs,  under  wUieh  bead  it  will  benora 
fully  treated. 

It  appears,  then,  that  geometry  is  established  upon  two 
results  of  observation,  expcriu^ent  or  intuition,  by  whichever 
name  it  may  be  called,  indep'-ndcntly  oi' axioms  which  are 

cenmon  to  the  whole  soieDoe  of  quantity,  and  simple  aaisr 
tions  of  the  posaibility  of  certain  notions  laid  down.  These 

two  propositions  or© — 

1.  That  two  indefinitely  extende<l  straight  hnes,  which 
coincide     t«o  p  unts,  coincide  altogether  in  every  port 

2.  All  the  straight  lines  which  can  be  diawn  through  a 
given  point,  meet  any  other  line  in  the  same  plane  (with  tlie 
exoeptioQ  of  one  of  mpet)  if  produced  far  enough. 

At  die  same  time.' many  other  taeit  assumptions  may  be 
met  with  in  Eui  li<l  whii  h  are  not  formally  plated  amoni,'  the 
axioms.  In  the  first  pruposiiion.  for  evumple,  it  is  jissu;iie<l 
that  two  circles,  one  ol  wliii  h  is  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  Other,  will  meet  m  one  point  at  least:  in  the 
fourth,  it  ia  assumed  that  ehan^'e  of  place,  without  chanffB 
of  fbm.  ia  possible.  These  would  banUjjr  be  wofth  notice, 
had  it  not  been  that  among  the  Ibrmal  axioms  we  And  *the 
whole  is  greater  than  its  part.'  after  which  we  have  a  ri<;ht 
to  conclude  that  no  proposition,  however  evident,  will  bo 
uken  for  granted  w it iiout being diituutly  and Ibrmallyann- 
merated  as  an  uxiom. 

AXIS.  AXE.  This  word  is  used  in  «>  many  diffivent 
senses,  that  it  may  be  defined  as  follows  •  any  line  whatso- 
ever which  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  by  a  specific  tenn 
with  respwt  to  any  motion  or  other  phenomenon,  is  called 
the  axis.  Thus  we  hu\e  axes  of  co-ordinates,  of  oncillation, 
of  inertia,  o*°  rotation,  of  polatiMtiont  &<t 
defiuilioos  will  be  given. 
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The  word,  when  ua«d  bv  iUdf,  generally  means  either 
■»»  of  Aitaft'on»  or  axis  of  Symmetry,  Au  axit  of  lou- 
tion,  or  nsvolatioiii  it  the  line  about  wnieli  a  body  turaa ;  an 

axis  of  symmetry  is  a  line  on  tmth  sides  of  which  the  parts 
of  the  iKviy  are  di^poacd  in  thu  *ame  maimer,  so  (liat  to 
whatever  dl^tan(•e  ii  extciids  in  one  direclion  ir  m  tho  axis, 
It  eMsnds  us  far  in  the  direction  exactly  opposite.  Or  if 
fterpendicular!:!  to  the  axis  be  drawn  from  all  pointa  and  in 
all  directiona  tbroogb  the  body,  tiie  whote  of  eaeh  perpendi- 
ettlar  which  n  within  the  limita  of  the  hodj  wiU  he  Uaected 
by  the  axis.  Such  is  the  middle  line  of  a  cone,  any  dia- 
meter of  a  hpbere,  tin-  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the 
opposite  faces  of  a  cnhc.  8cc. 

AXIS,  a  species  of  Indian  deer.  The  word  is  also  used 
t|enerically  to  denote  a  small  group  or  subgenus  of  solid- 
horned  romioanta.  praaenting  tJie  aame  ebaractera  and  in- 
habitint^  the  aame  etinate  at  the  common  axis.  [See 
Dkkr.] 

A'XIUS.  in  zo  iU)(;v,  a  ^t>nus  of  Uin^:-t,iiloil  (k-cuij^td  crus- 
"a(  i';ui>.  fouiiiled  \>\  Leach  on  A  rius  siirhynrhus,  uhtch  is 
«out  tliree  inche.s,  or  three  inches  and  a  half  in  lenj^th, 
and  rarely  found  on  our  coasts.  It  has  been  taken  near 
Sidnouth  and  Plymouth.  Desmaieat.  with  much  reason, 
considers  this  genua  entirely  artificial,  and  thinks  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  separated  from  OtBimtaua.  peeCAi.- 

I.l  \  .N  \SS  A  3 

.V  XIUS,  a  ruor  -if  Marc<loniii,  unw  callrd  Vardar,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  near  the  western 
part  of  the  bay.  The  alluvial  depositions  hare  encroached 
jrnealty  on  tlie  gulf,  leaving  a  low  and  awanpy  land,  inter- 


sected with  numerous  small  branches  foruiiii^^  issletii  of  high 
reeds,  and  rendering  the  pniULjMi  branch  ditTir.ult  to  dis- 
eever.  The  entrance  it,  very  intricate,  being  much  ob- 
stnMted  by  shoaLi  and  sand-baoka^  but  the  river  is  navigable 
for  the  large  country  buau  (from  twenty-ilve  to  fliirty  tons) 
for  several  mile».  It  runs  about  N.  hy  W.  nearly  a  straight 
course  for  eight  nnlo,  when  it  is  joined  from  the  eastward 
liy  a  small  stream  not  navit;iil>le  for  boats  (poiisihiy  the  an- 
titiot  Ecbeidorus) ;  then  taking  a  more  wcst>>rly  direction,  tt 
hecaOMS  more  tortuous.  Four  tiiiU  s  above  the  junction  is 
a  ferry  on  Uie  road  from  Salonica  to  Thessaly,  and  about  as 
many  more  higher  up  the  river  is  cru&scd  by  a  solid  wooden 
brid;;c  on  the  road  to  Pelb.  Tlie  deptii  of  ihe  river  depends 
on  tiie  kuason  of  the  year:  dunni;  the  »umnier  there  h  nut 
more  than  four  feet  under  the  bridge,  but  as  the  bottom  is  ot 
soft  sand,  it  is  hazardous  to  ford.  From  this  point  down- 
wards tlie  river  appears  to  buvu  deviated  from  its  antient 
bed,  whioh  may  still  be  traced  about  six  miles  firom  Salo- 
nica to  the  west,  and  to  have  taken  a  more  westerly  direc- 
tion ;  it  is  now  joined,  about  a  league  from  the  sva,  by  the 
Kara  Azmac  (apparently  the  anticnt  Lydms),  tluwing  tratu 
tiie  Lake  of  Polla.  Tlte  nearest  point  of  the  river  is  now 
a)x)ut  fourteen  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Salonica,  whence 
there  is  a  carriage  road  to  Bslla. 

The  Axius  has  its  sources  in  the  ranges  between  Scardua 
and  Orbclus,  about  lunety  miles  in  the  Interior ;  it  is  joined 
hy  nevei  J   ri;  ii;  streams,  but  passes  no  town  of  importance. 

Ucrodotuii  (vii.  VIA)  describes  the  Echeidorus  as  flowing 
through  Mygdonia,  and  entering  the  gulf  in  or  close  to  the 
marsh  ai  the  mouth  of  the  Axius.  In  the  age  of  the  historian 
the  Axiut  «M  the  hmindnty  hotntoi'Mff^Dnin  «a  the  MCti 


and  Bottiaeis  on  the  west,  along  the  shore  of  the  gnll>  Tbi 
epitomuer  of  Straho  (book  vii)  says  that  the  Asius  la  a 
mnddy  stream:  he  also  states  that  a  branch  or  channel  of 

the  Axius  runs  into  that  lake  in  which  Fella  stands,  ana 
out  of  which  the  Lydi.is  How-,  into  the  gulf.    According  Us 
Herodotus  (vii.  127)  tlic  LNdia.s  and  Haharmon  united  be 
fore  they  reached  the  i>ea.  but  this  docs  not  aj>pear  to  bo  th} 
case  at  present.    (See  Cousinerv's  Macedonia.) 

AXMINSTER,  a  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Ax 
minster,  oountr  of  Devon,  on  the  road  fhnn  London  to 
Exeter,  I  J"  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  former,  and  26  miles  K 
of  the  latter.  It  is  called  A.\eminstre  in  Domeadny  Book, 
;inrl  A.xinVHter  in  old  writings.  It  is  said  that  the  name  is 
owing  to  king  Athelstan  having  given  the  church  to  seven 
priests  who  were  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  certiun  earls  and 
otboTi  slain  in  battle  with  the  Danes,  at  or  near  Culecroft 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  college  was  not  however  kept 
up  after  the  death  of  the  fir^t  mcnibt-rs. 

Tlie  tiiwn  is  on  tlie  Ift^  or  i>.K.  bank  of  the  river  Ax  or 
Axe,  and  is  irrejrularl)  built  on  the  suie  ofa  little  hill  r]>in<^ 
from  the  nver.  The  *lreets  are  sufficiently  wide  and  airy, 
and  the  place  altogether  is  clean  and  healthy.  The  church, 
which  sUnds  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  town,  is  cumbnMti 
and  heavy  in  its  appearance,  tnrtfcalariy  on  the  inside. 
There  is  a  Norman  door-w  ay  with  enriched  mouldings,  three 
stone  stalls  of  unequal  iieijiht,  and  the  monument  of  an 
I'ccb'siristie  wiih  a  mutilated  etlitry.  Besides  the  parish 
church,  there  are  three  places  of  worship  belonging  re- 
spectively to  the  Roman  Catholiei,  IiuUpeadenti,  and 
Methodists. 

The  chief  manulketare  of  the  place  is  carpets.  In  Hm 

it  has  rivalled  the  productions  i>T  Turkey  and  Persia  m 
successfully,  that  the  carpets  of  Axminster  are  wnsidered 
little  inferior  to  those  imported.  They  are  woven  in  one 
entire  piece.  Woollens,  leather  breeches  and  gloves,  and 
tape,  are  also  made.  There  is  a  market  en  Satwday ;  but 
the  business  done  in  com  has  become  iinc<msidemhle. 
There  ara  three  (or,  according  to  some  authorities,  four) 
fairs  in  the  year,  chiefly  for  cattle.  Tlie  population  of  the 
parish  (wbicn  is  subdivided  into  four  tithings,  and  contains 
(i590  acres,  or  above  ten  square  miles)  was  2719  in  1831. 

The  living  is  a  vicarase,  with  the  curacies  of  Kihnington 
and  Membury  appended  to  It.  all  in  the  rural  deanery  of 
Honiton,  the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter,  and  the  diocese  of 
Exeter.  There  is  a  school,  in  which  twelve  children  of  the 
parish  of  Axminster  and  two  of  the  parish  of  Kilmingtun 
are  educated  'gratis.  The  master  is  allowed  to  receive  other 
scholars  on  his  own  account,  and  the  whole  are  taught  in* 
school-house  built  by  the  parish  above  fbrtv  years  aga 
The  manor  of  Axminster  was,  in  early  times,  the 


5>rty  of  the  Cro^^n 
rewer  or  Briwere 


King  John  bestowed  it  on  the  Loni 
After  some  ehanpes  it  came  to  the 
Cistertian  Monastery  at  Ncwnham,  some  very  scanty  re- 
mains ct  winch  are  still  seen  near  the  town  ;  and  upon  the 
diM-Mdutiun  of  the  religious  houses  in  dw  feign  of  Henry 
Vill.,  it  fell  again  to  the  Cravn.  Jaman  I.  granted  to  tu 
Sir  W.  Petre,  afterwards  Lord  PeH*.  in  wboae  fiunily  it  stin 
remnins.  It  is  said  there  was  formerly  a  castle  at  .Axmin- 
ster. In  an  action  near  tins  town,  between  the  Ko>uUsUt 
and  I'arlianientarians,  in  October,  1044,  during  the  great 
civil  wiir,  Sir  R.Cholmondelcy,  who  commanded  the  foruner, 
van  killed. 

The  Rev.  Mieaiali  Towgood,  «a  nminent  Disaeiiting 
mfnitter  of  IBxeter.  was  a  native  of  this  pftriah. 

f  I'l  1  vb.i  'r  -  His'ori/  nf  Devomthire  ;  Lysons's 
Priiaiiniii  ;   itickman's  Gnl/iir  ArcJule<.'lu>e, 

A  XOLXiTL  (G'yr(>i(/jf,  Hernandex  and  Shaw),  in  Zoidogy, 
a  singular  genus  of  batrachiau  reptiles,  belonging  to  tlie 
perennibranchiate  family,  or  those  which  retain  their  Bills 
throughout  life,  and  distingniahed  from  other  Mm  m  the 
same  Jhtnily  by  having  flmr  llwt,  Aimiahed  with  imr  toes 
before  and  five  1  r  "i  ti  1  This  sery  remarkable  group,  ron- 
laining  at  present  but  four  $mall  genera — tlie  AxulotU,  the 
Menobranrhu  the  I^otex,  and  the  S«rf?n<— conipriMjs  the 
only 
botli 

nized  to  lire  either  on  land  or  in  water.  Tbesi^  there- 
fore, are,  strictly  speakmg,  the  only  tnio  AmfJiibiee  in 
nature  ;  for  though  this  terra  has  <^hn\\  1h  i n  nnpli  ni  Ui  ;j 
very  vague  and  indeterrnmate  scuie  [stis  Amphibia],  ye; 
the  lit4?ral  meaning  of  the  word  restricts  it  to  the  acceptation 
here  given  to  it,  and  exoludaa  wA  only  the  reptiles  in  gcnoral 
to  vmeh  Liniimua  iffliad  it^  but  •ftn  dio  imn  Mdioftry 


joranrni,  uio  j-rw^i,  anu  uie  oirrn* — coiuprin^s  \ae 

known  animals  which  possess  at  the  same  time 
lungs  and  gills,  md  vUeh  av»  ■awoywidy  orgsp 

i  to  lire  either  on  land  or  in  water.   Tbeseu  th«r«- 
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iMtraeliifttis — the  firep.  the  toadt,  and  the  udamanden— 
wfakb.  thoogh  ftntindwd  with  gills  in  their  Udpole  state, 
looe  them  as  soon  as  the  lungs  we  developed,  and  at  no 
period  of  their  lires  poasets  this  double  orf^anisation  simul- 
taneously.  The  transitory  union  of  these  two  i^reat  sys- 
teiat  of  respiration,  as  exhibited  in  the  tadpoles  of  the 
common  fn>gs  and  salamanders,  bad  long  been  familiar 
to  Dstoimlista  and  physiologists;  but  their  permanent  and 
sinallaiiaoini  odilaiMM  wu  a  fhot  mneh  out  of  the  way 
•r  common  exnerienee,  so  that  it  is  not  tuiprisinff  that 
toalogista  should  have  reeeired  it  at  first  with  doubt  and 
hesitation,  or  that  tliov  sh  nuld  have  consirlcreil  the  animals 
themselves  as  the  yuuni;  of  unknown  species,  which,  as  in 
ofdinaiy  cases,  would  gradually  lose  the  branchial  apparatus 
u  thqr  approaeihed  to  maturity.  Repeated  observations. 
hsTOvsr,  and  a  long  aequaintaiMe  with  the  natural  fbrm 
sad  habits  of  these  very  singular  animals,  at  length  dissi* 
pated  all  dotibtx  upon  this  interesting  Question ;  and  it  is 
I  I  V  a  well  established  and  universally  admitted  fact,  that 
certain  reptiles  not  only  possess  both  these  respiratory  sys- 
tems at  the  same  time.buteven  preserve  them  permanently 
tbrso^iout  thair  antire  lives,  and  «an  consaqiMntljr  Ineathe 
aithar  airorwataraeeofding  to  the  aiiwrniaianeaa  in  whteh 

IhST  hippen  to  be  plac«l. 

Am  iti;l  the  animals  thus  circumstanced,  the  axolotl  was 
certainly  oV>M>rved,  and  in  a  nuuiner  described,  lonp  before 
•TV  other  species.    At  the  period  of  the  Mexican  conquest, 
the  Spaniaras  found  this  anunal  in  great  abuii<hiiu'e  in  the 
Iska  wbidi  attnottiids  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  the  inbabatants 
«f  wbieh  eapttal  it  then  flnrnished,  aa  it  ttiil  eontinoea  to 
farni^h  to  tbcir  sncrei^sors,  an  agreeable  and  much-esteemed 
srticle  of  to  m1.  Hernandez,  who  seems  to  be  the  first  writer 
»ho  actually  descnbed  the  axolotl.  f\prc<sly  mentions  its 
having  been  thus  used  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  adds, 
was  considered  as  an  aphrodisiac,  that  it  was 
vlMlasoaie  and  agieaaWe,  and  tasted  not  ualika  ««!.  Sue- 
csadhw  antlwn,  without  taking  the  tnmble  of  ohserring  for 
themselves,  were  content  to  copy  what  Hernandez  had  suid 
before:  but  dislortinti  his  shurt  description  by  absurd  com- 
ments of  their  own,  and  adding  the  figures  of  far  different 
species,  the  whole  subject  became  at  length  involved  in 
neb  inextricable  MMOtion,  that  finally  all  mcroorv  of 
ths  axolotl  was  loit^  or  tha  animal  itaalf  eonsidoiad  aa 
a  Setttioos  being.   Tlie  late  Dr.  Bhaw,  hoawvar,  vho 
rrccived  a  specimen  of  the  animal  direct  Irom  Mexico, 
recognized  in  it  the  axolutl  of  Ileruaniluz,  as  is  proved  by 
bis  having  used  the  generic  term,  Gi/rinu*.  in  his  account 
of  it  publisheil  in  the  Naturalitt »  otiKnUony,  which  had 
b^en  oriiiinally  applied  to  it  by  its  first  desrriber,  though 
Bsm  Covier  seems  dispoMd  to  dapiivo  tha  Britiah  aatn- 
nfiit  «r  this  credit  and  to  aaerihe  the  aola  honour  orredio* 
etrt-erins  the  a\ol<nl  to  Baron  Hiinib  iMt.    It  is  iti'Iccd  true 
that  Dr.  Sliaw  Milisequeiitly  desi  riind  the  same  aniiii^l,  in 
thethird  volume  of  his  Girneral  '/a,<:Ii-^ii.  under  tlic  vcr)  ilif- 
fcrent  name  of  nrtn  pUetformit,  but  this  only  pr()\  oi  that 
ke considered  it, aa  Baton  Cuviar  «aa himself  at\er w ards  a- 
diacd  to  do,  not  as  a  perfect  animal,  not  in  Actaa  tht  tfp* 
«f  a  new  genus,  hut  rather  as  the  imraatnra  state  of  some 
?j>wie»  belonging  to  a  genus  already  known.    To  Baron 
t\nier  himself,  however,  we  are  indebted  for  the  complete 
(it-ynption  and  elucidation  of  the  form  and  organic  struc- 
ture of  this  curious  reptile.   Two  specimens,  brought  by 
M.  Humboldt  from  Mexico,  were  submitted  to  the  ezarai- 
■Mion  of  the  French  naturalist,  whose  reseatchas  on  the 
■B^cet  of  their  anatomy,  compared  with  that  of  the  kindred 
praenu  are  recorded  in  his  Rfcherches  sur  /a<  lieptilex 
DoHteux,  inserted  in  the  zoological  part  of  MM.  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland's  Travels.    A  detailed  examination  of 
•U  the  batrachian  reptiles,  and  mora  particularly  a  careful 
Hncstigation  into  their  anatomical  structure  during  the 
tidpla  stase,  and  the  gradual  dumge  which  they  undergo 
^nssiag  from  this  state  to  their  mature  and  perfect  form. 
haBsian  ("inier  to  establish  as  un  iin(|uest!onatile  fiict,  that 
Oltsinof  these  animaU  retain  both  lungs  and  gills  through- 
otit  the  entire  period  of  their  existence :  hut  whilst  he  un- 
besitaiingly  announced  this  faet  with  reoard  to  the  ttren 
tnd  protmu,  be  was  disposed  Id  ooorider  the  axolnll  as  the 
tadpole  of  some  of  the  larger  species  of  American  sala- 
manders, an  error  induced  as  well  by  the  general  simi- 
'•ritjf  which  tbe»o  animals  bear  to  one  another,  as  by  the 
immsture  nge  of  the  specimens  of  the  axolotl  which  were 
'uNniiited  to   his  observation.     Succeeding  naturalists 
*4"pi«d  M.  CwriM'i  aiawa  npon  thia  anliMti  but  that 


great  zoologist  himse.f  subaeqoantly  altered  Ata  original 
opinion,  and  candidly  confessea  in  the  aaoond  aditioo  «f 
the  Rej(nt  AnimaL,  that  the  eoneurrent  testimony  of  all 
original  obsenrers  overbalances  the  mere  deductions  of  the 

Ehysiologist,  however  plausible  or  apparently  well  founded, 
le  has  accordingly  aiimitted  the  claim  of  the  axolotl  to 
rank  as  a  new  genus  in  the  S^ttema  Nahurtt,  but  as  he  ban 
not  provided  it  with  a  proper  generie  name,  it  is  but  justice 
to  Hemandet  and  Dr.  Snaw  to  retain  that  of  gyiinti*,  by 
which  it  was  originally  distinguished  and  described  ;  and 
which,  though  perhaps  not  exactly  intended  by  either  of 
these  authors  to  be  taken  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  a 
modern  generic  appellation,  mav  nevertholess,  aiul  parliou- 
larly  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science,  oe  eon* 
sidered  in  this  technical  aenae  with  conaidoraUa  advantaga 
to  aookgy. 

The  geiMrie  characters  of  the  genus  gyrinut  than*  m 
addition  to  those  already  reported,  consist  in  havin|;  the 
gills  formed  of  three  long  rannlie'l  or  branch-bke  pnx'esses 
on  each  side  of  the  neck,  four  toes  on  the  anterior  extre- 
mities, and  five  on  the  posterior,  and  taath  in  the  vomer,  aa 
well  as  in  both  jawi.  The  tail  ia  eompwaaad  on  the  aidat 
like  that  of  tha  eoniBOB  water-aewt  (sa/aw— dha  pahuMt, 
and  surrounded  both  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  by  « 
thin,  erect  membranous  fin,  which  is  prolonKe<l  upon  the 
back,  but  liecomes  gradually  narrnwer  as  it  approactu  «  the 
shoulders,  between  which  it  finally  ceases.  The  head  is 
broad  and  flat,  the  iumo  blunt,  the'  eyea  situated  near  tha 
miuila.  tha  tail  nearly  aa  long  as  tha  body,  and  tha  toaa 
nneonneelad  hy  intanaadiato  membranes.  Tha  singular 
form  of  the  gills  will  behest  undcnttcKMl  fram  tha  accom- 
panying figure,  which  represents  the  under  jaWttld  throat 
of  the  animal  as  aeen  flun  banaalh.  One  lyadia  aoly  ia 
known  at  present — 


Vxul/ilt.    li'yririiK  riluti, ] 

Tiie  Axolotl  of  the  Mrxicaus  (Gyrintu  Edulit,  Her- 
nandez).  when  full  grown,  measures  about  eiglit  ur  Mint 
inches  in  length ;  its  ground  culouns  a  uniform  deep  hnm  n. 
thickly  mottled  both  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  uf  the 
head  and  bQd|,  aa  wall  as  on  tha  limbsk  laiU  uul  dorsal  and 
eaadal  fina,  ami  nnmarons  snmll,  roand,  hiaek  tpota.  Thi> 
head  and  body  are  larger  and  broader  than  in  the  generalil) 
of  reptiles,  ami  but  for  the  long  tail  winch  terminates  the 
latter,  the  whole  animal  might  he  not  inaptly  compare<l  m: 
form  to  a  large  frog ;  the  gills  are  prolonged  into  three 
principal  processes,  with^  numerous  smaller  ramiflcalionK 
from  tha  sidaa  of  eaeb,  tha  whole  baing  aa  hmg  aa  tha  ibrc 
legs,  and  resemhling  three  small  hraMhes:  the  legs  art- 
short  though  fully  developed,  and  the  toes  are  long,  slender, 
separate,  and  without  claws.    The  communications  whii  l- 

rn  from  the  gills  into  the  mouth  arc  four  in  number,  anii 
a  siia  oonaNisrably  larger  than  those  of  the  kindred 
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they  are  coT«red  externally  by  a  speciet  of  opeteu- 

jum  formed  by  a  fold  in  the  skin  of  the  head. 

Such  is  a  dcscriptiun  of  the  only  species  of  this  sin^^lar 
genus  which  has  been  hitherto  distinctly  cbarai-teriscd. 
M.  de  Beauvois  has,  indeed,  described  an  animal  under  the 
name  of  Siren  OperciUata,  which,  if  not  the  Axolotl  of 
Mexico  iUelf.  appears  to  be  ut  least  a  very  closely-allied 
species,  but  wo  do  not  possess  data  upon  the  subject  to  war- 
rant us  in  considerini;  it,  even  temporarily,  as  a  second 
species  of  the  present  genus.  Still  it  is  highly  probable 
that  further  researches  will  fumihh  the  means  of  distin- 
guishing other  kindred  species,  and  travellers  and  observers 
who  have  tho  opportunity  could  not  employ  themselves 
more  agreeably  than  in  pursuing  this  curious  and  interesting 
inquiry.  The  Axolotl  i'*  very  common  in  the  lake  of  Mex- 
ico, and,  according  to  Baron  Humboldt,  likewise  inhabits 
the  cold  waters  of  mountain  lakes  at  much  greater  elevation 
above  the  level  of  tho  sea  than  the  plains  surmunding  that 
city.  It  is  commonly  sold  in  the  markets  of  Mexico,  and 
Mteemod  a  luxury  by  the  inhabitants ;  it  is  dressed  after 
the  manner  of  stewed  eels,  and  served  up  with  a  rich  and 
stimulating  sauce. 

AXUM,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in  about  14°  *'  N.  lat.,  and 
about  1*20  miles  from  Arkeeko,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  inost  recent  published  account  that  we  have  of  this 
pla«e  is  from  Mr.  Salt,  tho  late  British  consul  in  Egypt: 
that  of  Riippell,  a  German  traveller  in  Abyssinia,  is  not 
yet  published.  The  town  stands  *  partly  in  and  partly 
at  the  mouth  of  a  nook  formed  by  two  hills  on  the  N.W. 
and  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  valley,  which  is  watered 
by  a  small  stream.'  One  of  the  objects  that  first  strikes 
a  traveller  is  a  small  plain  obelisk,  with  the  remains  of 
many  others  lying  near  it ;  but  the  great  curiosity  is  the 
large  obelisk,  sixty  feet  high,  made  of  a  single  block  of 
granite.  It  stands  near  a  larire  Daroo,  or  fig  sycamore, 
as  it  is  represented  in  Plate  XX.  of  the  folio  coloure<l  en- 
gravings that  accompany  Salt's  work.  This  obelisk  has 
no  hieroglyphics  upt>n  it  like  those  of  Egypt,  nor  doea 
it  exactly  agree  with  them  in  shape.  Though  it  ia 
quadrilateral,  one  of  the  sides  has  a  hollow  space  running 
up  the  centre  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  which,  instead 
of  terminating  in  a  pyramid  like  the  regular  obelisks,  is 
crowned  with  a  kind  of  patera.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hol- 
low space  just  described,  a  doorway  is  represented.  The 
veader  may  form  a  better  idea  of  this  from  Mr.  Salt's  beau- 
tiful drawing,  nr,  in  the  absence  of  that,  from  our  reduced 
copy  of  it.  The  obelisks  of  Axum  were  originally  iifty-6v« 
in  number,  and  four  of  them,  it  is  said,  were  asli^rge  as  that 
now  standing;  yet  nothing  is  known  of  the  period  at  which 
they  were  erected,  though  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they 
belong  to  a  period  nut  earlier  than  the  Christian  asm. 
Among  tho  other  antiquities  of  Axura  is  a  stone  which  con- 
tains two  inscriptions  -  that  on  one  side  is  in  ru<le  Greek 
characters,  and  has  been  copied  by  Mr.  Salt ;  that  on  the 
oppo!<itc  side,  of  which  Mr.  Salt  could  only  copy  a  small 
part,  he  believes  to  be  in  Ethiopian  cbiracters,  and  also  con- 
jectures, with  great  probability,  that  it  was  cut  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Greek  inscription. 

Besides  the  obelisk,  there  is  a  Christian  church  at  Axum, 
to  which  there  is  an  ascent  by  two  fine  flights  of  steps. 
Tho  church  itself,  which  is  not  two  centuries  old,  is  1 1 1  feet 
lontr.  61  broad,  and  40  high,  with  a  Hat  roof,  and  no  great 
beauty  in  its  architecture.  Another  remnant  of  former 
times,  near  the  church  at  Axum,  is  a  square  enclosure,  with 
a  pillar  at  each  comer ;  within  it  are  a  scat  and  a  footstool ; 
the  whole  is  of  granite.  On  this  seat,  tradition  says,  the 
aniient  kings  were  crowned.  Bruce  (vol.  iv.  p.  323)  gives 
from  this  stone,  which  he  calls  a  freestone,  an  inscription  of 
three  Greek  words,  which,  lie  says, '  though  much  defaced, 
may  safely  be  restoretl."  As  restored  by  him,  they  siiinify 
*  King  Ptolemy  Euergetes ;'  but  Mr.  Salt,  and  his  fcllow- 
tmveliers  Mr.  Smith  and  Stuart,  assert  that  there  is  no  in- 
scription at  all  on  the  footatool,  while  there  is  an  Ethiopian 
inscription  on  another  granite  stone,  resembling  a  footstool, 
thirty  jards  from  the  genuine  footstool.  Mr.  Bru«  e's  account 
therefore  is  probably  not  true :  at  least  it  is  certain  that  he 
did  not  see  the  large  Greek  inscription,  though  the  Jesuits 
had  obsi-rved  it  long  before  him.  (See  Tellez.  History  of 
Kthinpia,  i.  cap.  22.) 

The  kingdom  of  the  Axumites  is  first  noticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Peripliu  (or  Coast  Survey)  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
part  of  the  east  coast  of  .Africa,  &c.  This  document,  which 
iaatill  estan^  waa  written  probably  about  the  close  of  the 


second  century ;  but  how  long  this  Axumite  empire  had 
existed  before," we  are  not  able  to  say.  The  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  copied  by  Mr.  Salt,  shows  us  that  tM 
monarch  of  Axum  hatl  an  extensive  empire ;  in  Africa,  it 
was  co-extensive  at  least  with  the  present  province  of  TigrC, 
and  his  possessions  extended  even  into  Arabia.  Through 
the  port  of  Adule  on  the  Red  Sea,  Axum  maintsiined  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  India;  and  it  wa* 
probably  for  some  advantage  to  be  secured  to  Greek  mer- 
<!liants  from  Egypt  in  the  Indian  trade,  that  the  Byzantine 
Ca>»ars  paid  a  yearly  tax  to  the  Axumite  king  until  tlw 
commencement  of  the  Arab  conquest.  Axum  was  the 
great  emporium  for  ivory,  which  was  exported  through 
Adule.  {Peri}>!u»;  Hudson's  Minor  Greek  Geographert.) 
It  may  be  menlione<l  as  a  curious  fact,  that  when  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian  took  Palmyra  in  the  Syrian  desert,  he  found 
among  tho  assemblage  of  nations  within  its  walls  some 
Axumites,  probably  traders.  The  Byzantine  writers,  such  as 
Procopius.  Cedrenus.  &c..  call  both  the  Axumites  and  the  Hft- 
merites  (Hiinyarides)  of  Arabia  Indiani,  while  they  carefully 
restrict  the  term  Ethiopians  to  the  Axumites.  It  appears^ 
then,  that  for  a  certain  period,  at  least  for  several  centuries 
alter  the  Christian  ©ra.  the  vague  term  Ethiopians  was  UM)d 
in  a  limited  sense,  and  applied  to  a  people  who  inhabited 
one  of  the  larire  districts  now  forming  a  part  of  the  modem 
Abyssinia.  We  may  conjecture,  but  we  cannot  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  evidence  atlirm,  how  the  Greek  Unguage  got  to 
Axum,  and  how  it  came  to  bo  adopted  by  the  native  kings. 
The  most  probalde  hypothesis  would  be.  that  as  the  Greeks 
gradually  got  a  footing  in  Egypt,  and  finally,  ufler  the  time 
of  Alexander,  liecaroe  masters  of  the  country,  so  this  rest- 
less people  spread  even  into  Ethiopia,  where  some  bidd 
adventurers,  partly  by  conquei*t,  partly  perhaps  in  other 
way*  too.  became  the  ruling  caste,  and  fornie<l  a  dynasty  of 
half  Gn«k  sovereigns,  wliose  resemblance  to  their  own  na- 
tion would  gradually  fade  away,  on  account  of  their  proxi- 
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mity  to  baT^arotu  cribM,miid  thrir  diltaiMefroin  ths  Mbtrm 

of  Greek  civilization. 

Axum  was  pnibably  tho  first  part  of  Abyssinia  into  which 
Christianity  was  introduced.  In  theApoio^of  Athaaa- 
<ius,  which  is  addreaied  to  the  Eini>eror  Constantius  Nice- 
leik  the  patriarch  i^ives  ^tapf  of  a  \Mm  Mat  by  CoiMtauitius 
t»  Axntn  CAlovfMc)  on  the  lutjeet  of  Frataentiitt.  This 
Iclter  is  addressed  jointly  to  two  persons,  named  Aizanaa 
and  Sazanas,  without  any  indication  of  one  bein?  superior 
tri  the  other;  but  they  are  evidently  rtddre*se<l  as  the  sove- 
teigns  of  Axurn.  From  this  letter  it  apixiars  that  Krumeu- 
tinsbad  he^n  appointed  Bishop  of  Axum  by  Athanasius.  The 
empemr  iotimalw  that  the  imperial  deene  it  aa  valid  ia  the 
Alexandrine  «•  in  the  Roman  diureh.  and  lie  aooocdtngljr 
orders  the  brothers  to  send  back  Frurocntius  to  E^pt,  in 
order  that  his  appointment  and  qualifications  mi^ht  bo  exa- 
mined by  Gregory,  who  then  held  the  see  of  Alexandria,  in 

(lace  of  Athanaaius  who  had  been  ejected,  and  by  the  other 
itbopa'  of  Bf ypt  [See  Athan asiu  s  ]  I  n  roneluiion,  the 
empemr  addmnea  the  two  Axumite  princes  by  the  title  of 
'meet  honoured  bieAien'  (idt^oi  Tt^titraTM).  See  the 
works  of  St.  AtbaaaMiiei  by  the  Beoadieiiiiea  ef  St.  Maur, 
nd.  i.  pt.  I.  p.  315. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  Greek  inscription 
copied  by  Mr.  Salt  records  the  name  and  exploits  of  Auzti- 
MS.  Kin^  of  the  Axumites,  Horoerites,  &c. ;  and  that 
Saizanas  la  also  mentioned  in  the  same  inscription  as  one  nf ' 
his  brothers,  who,  with  Adephas,  another  brother,  was  sent 
a4rai(i*t  the  revolted  Bou^a!ita>  the  modern  Bcja.  Adephas 
is  not  mentioned  in  tbo  letter  of  Constantius.  The  iQi>urip- 
tim  eoiumemoratcs  the  success  of  the  expedition  and  the 
dnwenqr  of  tim  notorious  somiaign,  who  styles  himielf  the 
toiiof  Aras  fMfart).  Them  can  w  no  doubt,  then,  that  this 
inscription  belongs  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  letter  of  Con- 
(tantius.  Athanasius  was  driven  from  his  see  about  a.c. 
356,  and  the  letter  of  Con  i  i  niii^  must  have  been  written 
'Won  after.  It  is  a  resiMinatde  inference  from  this  letter 
that  Constantius  considered  the  two  Axumite  princes  as 
CbristiaiM ;  irat  fnm  the  inscription,  which  appears  to  reter 
to  the  same  personages,  it  ia  dear  that  wh«i  this  monu- 
ment was  erected,  the  sovereign  was  a  heathen ;  and  yet 
the  conversion  of  the  Abyssinians  to  Christianity  took 
place  at  least  as  earlv  as  \.u.  '.V.iO.  The  dilhculty  may 
OS  solved  by  suppo!»in<!  that  the  monument  was  raiml 
belbve  the  mission  of  Frumentius;  or  perhaps  better  by 
snnmMing  thai  the  heathen  forms  oontinned  to  be  used  on 
puhlie  occasions  even  after  <be  fntradoetion  of  ChrlBtlanity. 

Another  soverci^  of  Axum,  railed  Elesbaan,  is  men- 
t  oneil  by  Cosmas,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  sixth  century  of 
tiie  Christian  sero.  A  r  imi) m-on  of  the  inscription  of 
Adulc,  as  reporteil  by  Cosmai,  fi,ee  Adulb],  shows  that  the 
inscriptions  of  Axum  and  Aduie  refer  to  the  same  dynasty, 
sod  that  the  inieription  of  Axum  is  posterior  to  that  of 
Aduie.   In  both  hiseriptions  the  Vmff  eidls  himself  the  son 

ctf  Ares,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  guardian  pod  of  the 
fj.mdy.  In  the  Aduie  inscription  the  king  declare:!  he  was 
trie  first  eonqueror  of  several  of  those  nations,  of  which  the 
king  mentioned  in  the  Axutn  inscnption  simply  calls  him- 
self iorereign.  It  appears  from  these  inscriptions  that  the 
Axmnitc  dominion  extended  into  Arabia,  and  comprised 
the  Himyaridee.  celled  by  the  Greeks,  Hemarltm.  [See 
Ak\hia,  p.  2 1 3,  &c.]  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  in  one  of 
i  s  letters  to  Salt  (see  Hall  s  Ltff  of  Salt},  supposss  the 
ij  nument  of  Aduie  to  be  nearly  of  the  age  or  century  of 
I  usmas  himself;  and  he  founds  this  opinion  on  the  iden- 
tity, which  he  assunes,  between  the  .\xuroite  king  Eles- 
laan»  the  eontcmpomy  of  Coamas,  and  £1  Atsbcha  or 
Calebi.  Bat  the  premises,  even  if  eoimet.  lesd  to  no  such 
conclusion.  As  far  as  the  internal  evidence  of  the  two 
inwriptiona  goes,  that  of  Adulo  is  undoubtedly  the  older : 
ho4-  t  ir  they  are  recuncilerille  With  tho  list  6t  Axumitc 
kingu  in  another  ques')  )n. 

Mr.  Bruce  brough".  'rom  Abyssinia  a  copy  of  the  Aby.K- 
mMmCknmelm,9ra»Monk^  Axumt  but  this  work  has 
est  7«i  been  tremlaled.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  die 
Arabic  article  Al  or  El.  77l/».  stands  before  the  names  of 
several  M)verei>zn*  in  the  untient  list,  tlioutih  it  is  long 
«nre  ob">olete  in  the  Geez.  (Dr.  Murray  )  The  chronology 
o(  these  Axumite  kings  is  doubtful  and  much  disputed. 

(See  Bnice's  Traveb,  Sill's  FoMfe  to  Abytsinia,  &c.) 

AYACU'CUO,  the  niow  of  a  pliin  in  Peru,  in  South 

lbs  east  by  the  abrapt  ridge  of  Condoreaoqui,  or  Con- 


i  dorkanki ;  on  the  west,  r.ft  r  n  lual  descent  of  about 
six  miles,  it  abuts  u])on  ihc  uunv,  mad  from  Guaraanga 
to  Lima ;  and  it  is  bounde<l  north  anrl  south  by  deep  ra- 
vines. Its  form  is  almost  a  square,  about  four  miles  in 
circuit  This  plain  was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  confliet 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  independent  Americans 
in  December,  1894.  Tbtsbatde  was  the  result  of  neatly 
three  months'  skilful  inano'uvring  on  ooth  sides :  of  a  suc- 
cession of  marches  and  counter- marcheft,  during  wbjch 
se\'eral  skirmishes  took  place,  the  American  troops  always 
retiring,  and  the  Spaniards  endeavouring  to  outflank  them. 
The  roysliat  armjT*  oveieone  with  fbtigua  after  so  leog  and 
fniitless  manoBtivring.  vei«  in  sueh  a  state  of  diieontent,  that 
the  vieeroy  always  halted  by  eoluranit,  and  placed  a  drde  of 
sentinels,  of  the  most  trusty  men  he  had,  round  his  camp  to 
prevent  desertion.  For  the  same  reason  he  would  not  alluw 
ins  soldiers  to  go  in  searcli  of  pnn  isions,  and  his  army  suf- 
fered so  much  from  want,  that  they  were  obliged  to  subsist 
on  the  horses  and  mules.  Both  oflicers  and  soldiers  mur- 
mured at  the  conduct  of  their  chiefs,  and  ardently  wished 
to  join  bittle  with  the  enemy.  At  Guamanguilla,  shortly 
before  the  battle,  placards  appeared  pasted  on  the  tents  of 
the  viceroy  Laiierns,  and  of  Cantemc,  who  uai>  second  in 
command,  accusing  them  of  cowardice.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Americans  were  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that  only 
a  desperate  effort  could  save  tliem  from  complete  ruin.  Bo> 
'  livar  was  at  Lima,  and  Sucre  had  the  command  of  the  inde- 
pendent army.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  8tb  of  December  tho 
Spanish  army  occupied  the  heights  of  Condorkanki,  and 
wen;  within  cannon-shot  of  tiie  independents.  The  latter 
occupied  tho  opposite  extremity  of  the  plain,  having  on  their 
rear  the  small  village  of  Quinua.  Dutmg  the  night  a  sharp 
fire  was  matntuned  between  the  outposu  on  both  sMes. 
On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  Spanish  army, 
consisting  of  7200  infantry,  1300  horse,  and  a  respectable 
artillery,  was  p<jsted  a  little  below  the  summit  of  Condor 
kanki.  General  Valdez  commanded  the  rif.;ht  wing,  Villa- 
lobos  the  left  wing,  and  Canterac  the  centre.  The  patriot 
army  consisted  of  ft627  men,  including  1000  horse.  The 
right  wing  was  oommnnded  by  General  Cordoba,  the  left  Iry 
La  Mar,  and  the  centre  by  Lara.  At  nine  in  the  morning 
Viilalobos  began  to  descend  with  his  division  down  the 
ridge  in  an  < 'ii;(iu^  lireciion,  and  as  the  files  reached  the 
plain  they  formed  ihemselves  into  column.  The  viceroy 
Lasema  was  on  foot  at  the  head  of  this  division. 

At  this  moment  S  ucre  rode  along  the  front  of  his  army,  and 
addressed  a  Ibw  emphatie  words  to  die  men.  which  were  an- 
swered by  enthusiastic  huzzas  from  all.  He  then  ordered 
General  Cordoba  to  advance  with  his  division  and  two  rej;i- 
ments  of  cavalry.  The  gallant  Cordoba,  placing  himself  in 
front  of  his  division,  dismounted  from  his  hun>e,  and  plung- 
ing hb  sword  into  its  heart,  said,  "There  lies  niy  last  horse 
I  hara  DOW  no  means  of  escape ;  ve  must  ll^bt  it  out  toge- 
ther;' then  waving  bis  hat  over  his  head,  erted,  *  Onwards; 
with  the  step  of  conquerors.'  These  words  rr^f'nrrd  a 
powerful  effect  on  his  men  ;  and  tlic  independcr  ts  i  li  u  ged 
the  enemy  with  the  bayonet  The  royalists  r  •-i-'ir  'l  the 
charge  with  firmness  and  apparent  confidence.  For  three 
or  four  minutes  both  parties  stru^f^ed  together,  so  ns  to 
leave  the  vietorv  doubtful.  At  this  moment  Colonel  Sdva 
charged  with  ue  Independent  Columbtan  cavalry ;  and 
thouyh  he  fell  covered  with  wounds,  so  intrepirl  was  the 
attack  of  the  Columbians,  that  the  royalists  bei;an  to  jjivo 
way,  and  were  at  last  driven  back  with  great  slaujjhler. 
The  viceroy  himself  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
independents  then  extended  fbeir  Ihie,  and  dineted  a  deadly 
flre  upoa  the  retiring  enemy,  mauT  of  vhom  were  eeen  10 
drop  down  as  they  attempted  to  dimo  the  heists.  At  this 
critical  point,  Colonel  Miller,  of  the  independent  array, 
placing  himseU  at  the  head  of  the  hussars  of  Junin,  ad- 
vanced, and  completed  the  success. 

Karly  in  the  morning  Valdex  had  marched  bis  division 
down  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  and  making  a  detour 
of  nearly  three  miles,  had  placed  himself  on  the  left  of  the 
independents,  within  musket-shot  Re  was  Bepareted  from 
them  by  a  deep  ravine,  and  just  at  this  n  irir.  !  time  in  tlie 
engagement,  he  opened  so  heavy  a  fire  oi  uriiUery  and  mui>- 
ketry  upon  the  division  of  La  Mar,  that  he  Ibnred  it  to  fall 
Imck.  A  Columbian  battalion  was  now  sent  to  aupport 
La  Mar,  but  was  also  forced  to  give  way.  -Two  royalist  bat- 
talions now  eroased  the  ravine,  and  begsn  to  puiaue  the 
returing  patriots.  At  this  moment  Colonel  Miller  raatle  a 
sueaqsslul  ehaige  with  hia  huiian  en  the  hitherto  vieteriona 
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Spaniards  under  Valdcz.  drove  them  back,  and  followed 
them  acro!(H  the  ravine.  The  division  of  La  Mar  rallied, 
and.  supported  by  the  mounteil  ^n-nttdiera,  alM  oroned  the 
ravine.  Colonel  Plazu,  nf  tlie  iiKie}>en!lent  army,  did  the 
same  with  his  lejrioti  un  the  left,  and  Litnuenaiu-Colonel 
II<mui  at  the  head  of  the  battalion  Bar|j;us  on  the  right. 
TlteiM  two  battalions,  supported  by  the  cavalry,  mada  their 
npeated  charges  so  sucoessftilly,  that  Valdet  was  defeated, 
and  his  four  Beld-pieoes  taken.  The  Spaniards  now  began 
to  rally  the  remains  of  their  armjr  on  the  heights,  and  the 
divisions  of  La  Mar  and  I.ara  i;ained  the  sunimits  at  nlxjut 
I  P.M. ;  but  at  sunset  the  royalists  sued  for  terms.  Canterar 
rode  down  to  the  tent  of  Sucre,  and  a  capitulation  was  agreod 
Upon,  by  which  the  viceroy,  H  general  othcera,  16  colonels, 
484  olllcers,  and  3200  men  became  prisoners  of  war.  The 
tvhote  of  the  ten-itory  hitherto  possessed  by  Spain  in  Bim. 
with  tilt-  excepti'in  of  Callao,  was  also  surrendered  to  the 
dunls.  The  royalists  had  11  lu  men  killed  and  700 
wounded.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  ttie  Americans  was  370 
killed  and  609  wounded. 

(See  Mmnnirt  q^Genenl  Miller,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxit.  xxv.  ; 
imuei  Rfghter;  American  Awimi  Regitter.) 

AY  AMONTE,  a  city  in  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville, 
37*  12'  Is.  lat.  10'  W.  long.  It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of 
a  lofty  hill,  at  the  place  where  the  river  Ouadiana  enters  the 
ocean.  It  jb  a  fori  i fled  town  opposite  to  Ca^tromarin,  in 
I^ntUgll|  the  capital  of  the  district  which  beari^  its  name, 
and  eom^lMe  tlurly  villages.  There  are  in  AyamoDte  two 
parishes,  ive  hetmitages,  twv  ennvettta  of  monka,  one  of 
nuns,  a  foundlin*;  h  ispital,  and  an  alms-house.  Its  popula- 
tion is  C3J7,  tliioo  fiurths  of  which  nuniher  are  fishermen, 
»adors,  and  ship-carpeiiters,  and  the  remaininj;  part  arc  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  women  make 
fishing-neu  and  lace,  whidi  latter  aitide  b  much  esteemed 
in  tiottth  Ameiiea.  Then  an  mhw  wap  manuihetories,  a 
few  hriek  and  Ihne-ltihu,  and  some  of  common  earthenitare. 
In  tlie  ueiKhbourbood  of  Ayamonte  there  arc  forests  of  fir- 
irccs.  whicn  are  employed  in  the  buildini:  of  ships.  The 
territory  is  not  very  fertile.  It  produces  on  an  avera^je  eij^ht 
bushels  of  com  for  one.  The  castle  is  of  very  old  con- 
struction. Tiic  place  w  as  cuu<|uerud  by  the  Mooirilll  king 
of  Granada  in  14<I6.  The  infiuite  of  Antequera  vtMted  it 
ftmn  hands  of  the  Infldab  two  jmm  after  (1408).  See 
.Anteqifkka.  (Minano'elXoejoiiMrto^Toila. i.»ndiid.$  md 
Marmiia,  lib.  ix.  c.  1 6.) 

AYEEN  AKBERY,  properly  AYIX-I  AKBARI.  is 
the  title  uf  a  geographical  and  statistical  account  of  the 
Hogol  empire  in  India  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Jeilieddin  Mohammad  Akbax  bee  Auae],  mitten  by  his 
viiir  Ahul  Fasl.  [See  Anni.  Fabi,.]  It  eomrtitntes  pro- 
perly the  third  or  concUidin<x  part  of  the  Akh  irnamfh  of 
the  Kame  author:  the  first  volume  of  this  work  consists  of 
a  summary  account  of  .^kbar's  ancestors,  and  the  se- 
cond volume  comprises  the  occurrences  of  his  reign,  flrom 
hit  accession  to  the  throne  down  to  the  47th  year.  A  free 
•nd.  often  abridged  translation  of  this  work  into  English 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Francis  Gladwin,  and  began  to 
be  published  at  Calcutta,  in  17.S3.  It  has  twice  been 
repnnted  in  England.  As  an  original,  and  we  may  say  an 
oliicial  account  of  tho  internal  organization  of  the  Mugol 
einpira  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  pros|)erity,  the  Aytn  i- 
Akbari  is  highly  intereeting.  It  is  divided  into  ftHir  parts: 
the  first  three  are  chiefly  political  and  legislative,  contain- 
ing the  regulations  of  the  different  household,  military,  and 
revenue  otfices,  and  showing  the  manner  in  wliieh  these 
several  depArttaent&  arts  managed ;  the  fuurtli  part  la  chiefly 
statistical  and  geographical,  giving  a  descriution  of  the 
several  provinces  at  that  time  eomprebendea  under  the 
Ho^  government,  and  a  detaOed  aecount  of  the  antient 
institutions,  religion,  and  literature  of  the  Hindus,  which  is 
very  comprehensive,  and  in  many  parts  surprisingly  accu- 
rati>.  The  whole  work  is  intersper'-etl  witti  a  number  of 
tables,  many  of  which  are  very  instru<  ti\  e,  and  it  abounds 
in  notices  of  get.eral  interest  and  of  great  utility  for  the 
history  and  geography  of  Asia.  Amoog  them  we  shall 
here  only  mention  the  eomparattvo  account  of  the  principal 
ceras  used  in  computing  time  by  JifTerent  nations  of  .-VMa. 
and  a  long  list  of  geogiuphital  names,  arrivnued  aecordini,' 
to  the  Oriental  plan  of  the  seven  climate»,  and  stating 
the  longitude  (from  the  Happy  Islands)  and  latitude  of 
•BCh. 

AYLESBURY,  »  eonsidecable  town  in  Buckingham- 
«h{re.  on  the  raad  firom  London  to  Warwick  and  BiminghMu, 


thirtf'O^t  miles  from  London,  through  W&tford,  Beilt 
hanipstead  and  Tring,  and  foi'y  andahaU  tbroui|h  Ux> 
bridge,  Amerahsm.  and  WendovDr. 

This  town  is  situated  near  the  centre  uf  the  county,  on  a 
small  elevation  in  the  midst  of  tho  fertile  vale  of  A) loitbury. 
It  is  close  to  a  small  nvulet  which  comes  from  the  neigh.> 
bourhood  of  Wendover,  and  which,  after  passing  Aylesbury 
falls  into  the  Thame  about  two  miles  north*west  of  the 
town.  It  eonsiata  of  sarenl  stceels  and  lanes  irrogularlv 
bnih.  Tho  eleration  of  the  town  above  the  general  level  d( 
the  vale  caused  the  want  of  water  to  be  frequently  felt  by 
the  inhabitants  ;  hut  the  houses  are  now  wt  ll  supplied  by 
means  of  niachiiieri-  in  the  gaol,  wliich  is  worked  by  the 
phsuners.  The  town  is  also  well  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas. 

Although  Aylesbury  dues  not  give  name  to  the  county,  it 
seems  to  have  the  fairest  title  to  be  considered  as  the  county 
town.  The  quarter-sessions  are  always  lichl  here.  Lerd 
Chief  Jui&tice  BaUlwui  causnd  the  removal  of  llie  assizes 
to  this  town  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  in  1768  Lmd 
Cobham  procured  an  act  of  parliament  for  holding  the  sum- 
mer assises  at  Buckingham  ;  the  Lent  assiiea  are  however 
still  held  at  Aylesbury,  where  also  is  tho  county  gaol.  It 
is  the  place  where  the  county  members  are  nominated  and 
where  the  return  is  announced. 

The  county  hall  u  a  handsome  brick  building,  eructctl  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  Tho  old  town-hall  and 
market-boose,  built  at  the  exponse  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Baldwin  alnady  mentkmed,  have  been  lately  replaced  by  a 
building  on  the  model  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at 
Athens.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  lo  Su  Mary,  is  a  spa- 
ri  11-  .11  It  ent  structure,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  low  tower 
nsmg  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  This 
tower,  from  its  elevated  situation,  is  seen  for  many  miles  in 
every  direction.  The  ehuieh  contains  little  that  is  remark* 
able.  There  is  a  monnmoitt  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's  lady,  who 
died  in  15^4,  nnd  a  marble  cflfipry  ilu(j  up  ^  nif  years  since 
in  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  tho  Grey  Fn  i  s,  sap|xjscd  by 
Browne  Willis  to  In?  that  of  Sir  Henry  I  ,  v,  ho  died  in 
]460.  The  pulpit  is  ornamented  with  some  cunous  carved 
work.   The  churchyard  is  very  large,  and  has  oevofsl  walks 

Slanted  with  double  raws  of  trees.    There  are  meeting- 
oases  Ibr  Independents  (fonneily  for  Presbyterians),  Bap- 
tists, Quakers,  and  Methodists. 

There  i«  a  sichool.  the  origin  of  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  clearly  known.  It  was  endowed  with  some  teiie  ueiits 
by  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Ditchley,  in  O.xfordsliire,  before  the 
year  1687  ;  but  the  principal  endowment  i»  a  beqoest  of 
5000/.  left  by  Mr.  Henry  mllij^  of  London,  in  1 714,  and 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  lano,  which,  with  the  other  re- 
sourt^es  of  the  school,  jiroduco*  an  income  of  nearly  54i'/- 
The  seho<jl  buildinirs  are  adjacent  to  the  churchyard,  and 
consist  of  two  houses,  one  for  the  head  or  Latin  master,  and 
the  other  for  the  writing  or  Bnglisb  master,  with  a  school- 
room connecting  the  two.  In  Uiis  schooi-toom  100  hsTSSK 
taught  by  the  Snglish  master,  while  twenty  more  are  in- 
structed by  the  head  master  in  the  different  branches  of  ■ 
classical  and  mathematical  e<lucalion,  in  i  i  n  Ming  adjoin- 
ing and  belonging  to  the  church,  supposed  tu  have  been 
originally  a  chantry  chapel.  There  is  a  charity,  denomi- 
nated, from  the  name  of  the  founder,  Bedford's  oharity, 
deriving  a  vesrly  ineomo  of  about  fimm  houses  and 
lands,  which  income  is  employed  in  repairing  the  roads  ir 
and  about  the  town,  or  distributed  in  money  and  clothing  tc 
the  poor.  There  are  five  large  cottaircs  near  the  church 
gate,  occupied  aii  alms-houses,  bequeathed  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Hickman,  in  1695,  together  with  some  other 
property,  the  net  pnoeeds  of  which  (about  €0/.  per  annum) 
are  distribuled  in  alms  to  the  poor.  There  is  also  a  eon- 
sidernble  property  lef^  hy  William  Hardiny  of  Walton,  in 
1719,  for  the  purp  'se  of  apprenticing  poor  children.  An 
ap[)rentice  fee  of  2(t/.  is  given  with  each  child,  and  fourteen 
boys  and  girls  are  on  an  average  bound  yearly.  Theic 
are  many  minor  charities.  {Aeport  ^ChMRSsraoMr* 
Chtttitiefr  January,  1833.) 

The  only  manunictnre  rarrted  on  fai  the  towu  ia  of  laee. 
There  is  n  market  on  Satunlay,  principally  for  corn,  and  sis 
fau-ji  in  the  year,  chierty  for  the  sale  of  cattle.  A  market 
once  held  on  Wednesday  has  been  disused. 

Aylesbury  was  made  a  corporate  town  and  a  parliamentar' 
borough  by  charter  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1544.  The  corpora- 
tion consisted  of  a  bailiff,  ten  aidMBOB*  and  tv^vo  capital 
burgesses ;  but  the  powoN  oC  Iho  ehUw  osfired  <••  far  as 
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the  corporation  was  eoDeorned)  in  a  few  yean  after  it  was 
(granted,  id  consequence  of  neglect  in  fliling  up  the  vacan- 
cie«  caused  hy  death  ;  and  the  right  of  voting  for  tin  mem- 
ben  of  parlkmeQt,  which  had  been  «t  Ant  in  Um  commtion, 
puMd  to  the  inhabitanti  pay  ing  seot  wad  kt.  In  die  early 
part  of  the  last  century  occurred  the  case  of  Ashby  and 
White,  which  brought  on  a  serious  (iiffereiice  bolween  the 
two  houses  of  parliament.    Ashby  claitiK-d  to  be  a  voter  of 
Avlesbuiy,  and  brought  an  action  at  law  against  White  and 
olMn»  tm  returning  otliecr^,  for  refusing  his  vote.    Ho  ob- 
taimd  »  mvdict;  but  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  belbre 
which ^  OMe  WM  subsequently  brought,  gave  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  defendantis.   A  writ  of  error  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lonls,  who  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
ofQueen'*  Beiicli.    The  Hou>o  of  Ci)ininoiis  claimed  thc- 
juriMiictiun  in  all  matters  relating  to  \he  nght  of 
idecting  their  own  nMmbeni;  Md  OO  ue  S5th  January, 
'703-4,  passed  some  strong  MldutioDt  on  the  suhjei;t, 
declaring  A»hby  guilty  ef  a  breach  of  privilege.  An 
attempt  un  ihe  jiart  of  .\shby  t  i  filloiv  up  tlie  proceedings, 
and  the  institution  of  new  le^al  procetxhiijjs  af(;iiri»t  White 
and  his  brother  otlicern  by  other  parlies,  rouseil  tile  h]uril  of 
the  Commoos,  who  committed  the  partieji  to  iiie  tu>w  prn- 
ceedinip  lo  Newgate,  and  their  attorney  to  the  custody  of 
he  aeqeWAt-al-arms.    The  prisoners  moved  fur  an  habeas 
eorpue  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  ^ench,  but  being  remanded 
by  ttial  court,  tliey  petitioned  the  queen  for  a  writ  of  error 
to  bring  the  \ml  pruccediug  into  the  House  of  Lurds.  The 
Commons  ordered  the  persons  professionally  engaged  in 
these  legal  measures  to  be  taken  into  cuatudy ;  and  some 
of  then  wete  talcm,  but  the  Lords  granted  them  a  protec- 
tion, and  paaeed  fOolutions  declaring  that  neither  house  of 
parhameat  eoold  create  to  them-^elves  any  new  privileve, 
not  warranted  by  the  known  lan  s  and  customs  uf  parlia- 
toeot — that  every  freeman  might  seek  rtniress  tor  supposed 
injuries  in  a  court  of  law — that  the  Commons  in  committing 
tbuB  persons  who  instituted  the  new  pnoeedings  bad  created 
a  new  privilege,  and  had, '  a*  far  as  in  them  lay,  subjected 
0ie  rignta  of  EnglishmcD,  and  the  freedom  of  their  persons, 
to  the  arbitrary  \-otes  of  Oie  House  of  Commons.'  Tlie>  ulsu 
condi'rnne<l  that  House  for  cunsurinj^  or  puni.shini;  the  |)ro- 
fessioiial  men,  and  declared  a  writ  of  error  to  be  '  not  a  writ 
of  grace,  but  of  right.'  The  Houses  bad  several  conferenres ; 
fresh  committals  to  the  eoatody  of  the  leqeaalratparma  were 
(tfdered.  and  raaolutlon*  pened  by  the  Oomraons,  directing 
that  ofiBcer  not  to  make  any  return  of  or  yield  any  obedieneo 
to  the  wnts  of  Habeas  Corpus  on  beiialf  of  some  of  the 
].ersotis  prcMouslv  in  cust<xly,  assurin;;  him  of  the  protection 
of  the  House.    Ultimately  proceedings  were  stopped  by  tlie 
prorogation  of  Parliament.    Since  this  time  actions  have 
been  ftequeotly  brought  againet  leturning-offieeta,  and  rer- 
dieta  obtained :  m  tbat  the  Commons  were  in  eibet  defeated . 

The  parliamentary  histon,*  of  Aylesbury  presents  another 
remarkable  incident.  In  IHO-l.  in  cunsetiuence  of  the  <  or- 
rupiiuri  of  the  scot  and  lot  \  oter!i,  the  njjht  of  voting  was  ex 
tended  to  tlie  freeiiolders  of  'the  Three  Hundreds  of  Ayles- 
buy/  eoiyointly  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town-  not  re- 
ceiving alms.  (Oki&eld  •  Rtprewttaiioe  HUtory  Qnat 

The  parish  of  Aylesbury  includes  the  lianilct  of  Walton, 
where  was  formerly  a  diapel.  The  rectory  forms  the  en- 
d>winent  of  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  within 
which  diocese  Aylesbury  lies,  and  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Bnefcingham :  the  vicarage  is  in  the  gift  of  the  prebendary. 
The  pi^lation  of  the  pansb  was  in  1831  about  AOOO,  and 
the  atwa  was  3tlH)  bctbs.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
np.^jhbourhiXK!  derive  support  from  t'l  i-  sk  11  in  breeding; 
and  rearing  din  ks,  tl'.ou;ih  the  iiietuod  pursued  is  by  no 
means  creditable  to  their  humanity.  Tiiey  semi  a  consi- 
derable number  of  duckiiiigs  to  the  metropohs  about  Christ- 
mas. 

Ajleafamy  is  a  very  aotient  town,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
OTie  of  the  strongest  garrnons  of  the  Britons  in  their  struggle 

atriinstthe  Saxons,  who  t(X)k  it  in  571 :  from  which  time  its 
h  juje  does  ni>l  appear  m  hi.<tory,  till  the  great  civil  war  in  the 
time  of  Charle,  I.,  wlien  it  was  garrisoned  for  the  parlia- 
ment during  the  years  1644.  Ifi45.  The  British  name  is 
list.  The  Saxoos  ciled  it  Aes'ejrbuji]^  (Aeslesburge). 
In  X^Donwi^B^  Aoolk*  it  aman  iiader  the  nam  of  SiMbene. 
In  Laland.  it  »  written  Alesbury ;  and  in  C^nden,  Ailes- 
bury ;  which  last  mode  of  spelling  rv'tiininl  in  the  title  of 
llarqois  of  Ailesbury,  which  ihe  family  of  Brudenell  Bruce 


There  was  a  house  of  Grey  Friars  at  the  *outli  end  of  Ihe 
town,  founded  by  James  Earl  of  Ormond  in  1387,  but  it 
was  very  poor ;  the  revenue,  at  the  general  suppression  of 
religious  houses  luder  Henry  VIII..  being  valued  only  at 
3/.  2f.  5</.  per  annum.  It  became  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  Bald, 
win.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  to  whom 
Henry  VHI.  granted  it,  and  alterwards  of  the  I'ack- 
iti'it  ni  family;  but  it  was  so  much  damaged  in  the 
great  civil  war,  that  it  was  never  afterwards  inhabited  by 
them. 

The  vale  of  Aylesbury  extends  on  the  8,W.  to  Thame. 
The  other  boandaries,  except  on  tiie  south  side,  are  rather 

dilfictilt  to  ascertain.  Loland  makes  the  vale  extend  '  otlier- 
ways  to  Buckingham,  to  Stonye  Stratford,  to  Newport 
i'aiin  ll,  and  alonge  Irom  Ah  sbury  by  Ihe  Rootes  of  Chil- 
tem  Hdlcs  almost  to  Dunstable."  '  The  Chiltern  Hills 
bound  the  valu  on  ibe  bouth  side,  ond  run  in  a  direction 
E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  neoriy  across  the  country.  Thev  are 
formed  of  challc.  The  tale  is  better  calculated  for  gracing 
land  than  almost  any  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  when  the  a^ri 
cultural  report  of  this  comity  was  drawn  up  (m  17'J4),  the 
method  of  farming  seems  to  have  been  little  creditable  to  the 
skill  and  attention  of  the  agriculturists.  Gmsing  and  daily 
tanning  seem  to  be  at  present  the  chief  sljecls  of  attention. 
Camden  (in  the  bcgituung  of  the  aeventeenth  eenturj  )  sav^, 
'  round  about  (the  town  of  Aylesbury)  on  every  sidu  are 
niimcrou<*  tlock-i  of  shoep,  loaded  with  wool,  and  yielding 
jfieat  profit  to  their  owners.'  (Lysons's  Magna  BrUannia ; 
Beautif  x  "/  E'lirlaml  and  fyu/e^.) 

AYLESFORD,  a  village  in  Kent,  on  the  right  bank  at 
the  Meilway,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road  ftom  London 
to  Maidstona,  thirty-two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  former, 
and  aboat  fliree  miles  and  a  half  from  the  latter.  The 
village  consists  or'  v  f  :ie  street.  The  church,  a  handsome 
building,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end.  is  situated 
oil  an  eminence  at  the  back  of  the  village.  It  contains  a 
costly  monument  of  Sir  John  Banks,  hart.,  who  died  1699. 
The  ground  rises  SO  abruptly,  that  the  churchyard  is  higher 
than  the  chimneys  of  the  houses  in  the  str<'et.  There  is  a 
stone  bridge  of  six  arches  over  ttie  Medway  :  and  in  Aylcs- 
f  1  >t  I  t  ss  a  boilding  erected  for  an  alms  house,  and 
endowefl  by  tlie  will  of  John  Sedley,  in  1605.  for  a  warden 
and  six  poor  persons  ;  hut  the  greater  part  of  the  property 
ha.H  been  perverted  to  private  use,  though  now»  by  means  of 
the  commissioners  for  inquiring  colieeroing  charities,  it  is 
likely  to  be  recovered,  and  the  charity  re-established.  Ay  les- 
ford  has  one  fair  in  the  year,  on  the  29t)i  of  June.  The 
pari.'^h  extends  on  both  sides  of  ihe  river;  it  cuiitaiiis  3330 
acres,  and  iiad  in  Ib31  a  |>opuUtiuu  of  1301  persons.  It 
includes  the  hamlet  of  Milhale,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Midway,  and  in  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation  of 
Maidstone. 

The  living  18  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Rochester.  It  is  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry 
of  Ro<  h(  I .  T'.u  nhurch  was  granted  by  Hour;  I  to  (he 
biahups  ot  K'K  lu'ster.  One  of  the^  gave  it  to  ibe  priory 
of  tbat  city  ;  but  by  one  ot  his  successors  it  was,  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  tnuisfened  to  the  newly- 
bunded  hospital  at  Straud.  Hie  monks  of  Rochester  priory 
appealed  to  the  Pope ;  and  after  many  years  contest,  and 
many  decrees  and  confirmations  in  favour  of  each  party,  it 
remained  with  the  hospital,  the  master  of  that  institution 
appointing  a  \icar  to  celebrate  divine  service.  Just  betoro 
the  di.s»olution  of  the  religious  houses,  the  master  and 
brethren  of  the  liospita)  resigned  their  heapital  and  all  its 
poseeiriont  to  the  prior  ana  convent  of  Rochester;  and 

when,  by  the  dissolution,  the  pussessions  of  the  priurv  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  he  granted  ilie  advowsoii  of  the 
vu-ar<ige  to  the  Dean  and  Chaplnr  of  Rochester,  in  whieh  it 
is  still  vested. 

An  endowment  of  20/.  per  annum  for  a  charity-school  was 
bequeathed  bv  a  Dr.  Charles  Milner.  of  Preston  HaU,  in 
this  parish,  who  died  in  1771. 

Close  to  the  Medway,  a  small  distance  west  of  the  village, 
was  a  Carniehte  friary,  founded  a  d.  12-10,  by,  or  under 
the  patronage  of.  Lord  Grey  of  Codiier.  At  the  suppression 
of  monasteries,  the  site,  precinct,  and  lauds  of  this  were 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  on  the  rebellion  of  his 
son  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Maty  were  fiwfiBiied  to  the  erawn. 
Queen  Blisabedi  granted  them  to  the  Sedley  ftmily.  and 
they  are  now  in  the  jvissession  of  the  family  of  Finch,  Xarii 
of  Aylesford*  In  the  mansion  of  this  family,  and  in  the  do- 
moilio  effioei.  lB«ny  povtioiiB  «f  tb*  llmqr  buildings  we  still 
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«biU«.  We  take  th*  ftOMrinc  daMriptiim  ftmn  Arted't 
OkbtryqfXieiU. 
'The  nmtMt  part  of  the  entient  priory  temaina  verjr  fair, 

and  by  mt  the  least  demoliiihed  of  any  conventual  i-diflre 
in  tlieee  parts.  The  great  gate  from  the  ruiul  is  yd  entire. 
It  opens  to  a  lar^e  square  court,  in  wliich  are  seen  all  the 
door-ways  to  the  cells.  The  side  where  the  hiKh  buttresses 
aie  left,  on  the  left  hand  within  the  gate,  was  the  groat  hall 
orvafeetoiy,  now  divided  into  toons.  The  kitchen  was  Uke> 
wise  on  the  cost  side  of  the  square,  as  appears  hj  the  large 
Sre-places  in  one  part  nf  it.  The  chapel  was  that  part  of  the 
buil(iin<;  which  .slaiKir,  (  Mnt  an<l  west ;  the  north  side  of  it 
fronts  I  lie  jjirden  as  the  south  does  the  river;  the  east  win- 
dow of  it  was  where  now  is  the  dining-rootn  or  ffallery-iloor 
with  the  iron  balcony  facing  the  town.  The  prmeipal  part 
of  this  priory,  as  the  hall,  chapel,  ekiisters,  &c.,  was  con- 
verted into  stately  apurtmcntH  by  Sir  John  Banks  (who  re- 
sided here  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century), 
and  the  cloisters  were  by  him  uu  loseJ  uinl  paved  wiih  w  hite 
and  black  marble.  Tliere  is  a  fair  high  slunc  wall  which 
fronts  the  road  and  incloses  the  garden,  the  same  as  when 
in  its  antient  state.'— (Vol.  iv.  2d  ed.  1 798.) 

There  are  in  the  parish  the  rains  of  the  antient  ftee 
chapel  of  Longsole.  now  used  as  a  ham.  and  called,  from  its 
lonely  situation,  'The  Hermitage.'  It  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  town,  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  Medway.  On  the 
window- frame  of  a  lar^^e  antient  barn  (belong^ing  to  Preston 
Hall  in  this  parish),  built  of  stone,  as  well  as  on  an  outr 
house  near  it,  also  of  stone,  and  on  n  chiinney-pieea»  are  Uie 
lettera  TC  with  the  date  11 U2  in  Arabic  figures.  The  use 
of  time  at  to  early  a  period  has  i;ivcn  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion among  antiquaries:  the  inscription  is  jtrobahly  of  a 
much  later  date,  and  refers  not  to  the  date  of  the  erection  of 
the  building. 

But  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  is  that 
ealled  Kit's  Cotv  House,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
about  a  mile  N.^.  of  the  village.  It  is  composed  of  four 
lartje  stones,  of  the  stone  called  Kentish  ra?;,  according  to 
Gnsf,  wiiile  Hasted  vaijnely  describes  them  as  being  'of 
the  pebble  kind."  The  following  descrijition  of  this  monu- 
ment is  t;i\eii  by  Stow  ui  his  Chronicle,  and  quoted  by 
Mr.  Colebruoke  in  the  Arclueologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  115  (pub. 
1773) :— *  I  have  myself,  in  company  with  divan  worshipfbl 
and  learned  gentlemen,  beheld  it  in  anno  1590.  and  u  of 
four  flat  stones,  one  of  them  standing  upright  in  the  middle 
of  two  others,  inclo>ing  the  edge  sides  of  the  first,  and  the 
luurth  laid  Hal  aloft  the  other  three,  and  is  of  such  height 
that  men  may  stand  on  cither  side  the  middle  stone  in  time 
of  atom  or  tempest  safe  from  wind  and  rain,  being  defended 
with  the  breadth  of  the  stones,  having  on  i  at  their  hacks, 
one  on  either  side,  and  the  fourth  over  their  heads ;  and 
about  a  coit  s  cast  from  this  monument  lieth  another  great 
stme,  much  part  thereof  in  the  gmund,  as  fallen  down 
wliure  the  same  had  been  afhxcd.  '  This  lasit  stone,'  says 
Mr.  Colebrooke.  *  lies  about  seventy  paces  to  the  N.W.  in  the 
same  field.   The  Uiiekness  is  half  buried;  but  from  its 

{resent  position,  it  seems  as  if  it  had  onee  alood  upright.' 
t  has  since  been  buried  *  for  the  convenience  of  agricultura.' 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  openings  formed  by  the  stones 
of  Kit's  Coty  House  are  not  of  «iual  duuensians,  but  the 
larger  one  fronts  between  £.  an<l  N.K.,  whence  some  unters 
Cas  Oraae)  describe  tham  as  IbNning  three  sides  of  a  square. 
The  upper  stone  is  not  quUeparallel  to  the  horison,  but  in- 
clines towards  the  W.  or  8.  w.  opening,  in  an  angle  of  about 
nine  degrees.  Tlie  dimensions  of  the  stones  are  as  follows. 
We  take  them  from  Grose's  Antiquities. 

Upri;;ht  stone  on  the  N.  or  N.W.  side,  ei^ht  feet  hif^h, 
eight  feet  broad,*  two  feet  thick :  estimated  weight,  eight 
and  a  half  tons. 

Upright  atone  on  the  S.  or  8.K.  aide,  eu^t  feet  high, 
■even  and  a  half  feet  broad,  two  fset  tluek .  estimated 
weight,  eight  tons. 

Upright  stone  between  these,  very  irregular,  medium 
dimensions,  five  feet  hi<;h,  five  feet  broad,  flmctaen  inches 
thick :  estimated  weight,  about  two  tons. 

Upper  stone,  very  irregular,  ele^-cn  feet  long,  eight  feet 
bRMd,  two  ihet  thick:  estimated  weight,  abtMt  tan  tons, 
■even  nrta. 

None  of  the  atmes  bave  any  naiksof  woriunaoshipb 

•  tiattod  u;^,  thlt  (tuiii- It  It' .11  wm-h  f.  rt  'm  lu  ittil.  »nd  ralhrr  nit  r''  in 
nrradlh.  Id  thp  other  dimrn<U'<nt  anil  <ret|;ht*  he  ajnie*  with  Utom*.  fmai 
•fi»  wif  4Mnm£     *"*  ^^^^   Ifca  illmaslnai  4nw  la  (he  Jisfteilajm 


nai*aOsijrHnM.] 

At  the  distance  of  two  fields  Kouthward  from  Kit's  Coty 
House,  m  the  bottom  ncarei  to  .\yle«ford.  is  a  heap  of  the 
like  kind  of  stones,  some  of  which  are  partly  upri>.'ht,  and 
others  lying  in  a  circle  round  them,  in  all  to  the  number  of 
nine  or  ten.  Tboae  diat  are  paifly  upright,  with  a  large 
one  lying  aema  them,  appear  to  bava  enea  fbnaed  a  kind 
of  structure  like  that  elf  Kit's  Coty  House,  and  to  have 
had  the  same  aspect :  the  whole  heap  is  now  intergrown 
with  elms  and  other  coppice  shrubs.  This  monument 
of  antiquity  is  supposed  to  li:i\e  been  demolished  by  stJine 
persons  digging  a  trench  beneath  it,  in  hope  of  finding 
treasure.  (Haated's  flSuntwy  iff  Kent.)  Still  nearer  to 
Aylesibcd  is  a  lamaikaUa  ttoneh  esUed,  from  ita  ahape,  the 
Coffin 

Respecting  the  origin  of  Kit's  Coty  House,  as  well  as  of 
its  singular  name,  different  iJ[iitiiuns  ure  entertanicd.  It 
appears  that  about  a.d.  -JSj,  soon  alter  the  arrival  of  the 
Salmons  in  England,  under  Hengist  and  Horsa.  when  hosti- 
lities broke  out  between  them  and  the  Britons,  a  battle  took 
place  at  Aylesford,  one  of  the  three  whidi  are  thought  to 
nave  compelled  the  Saxons  to  leave  the  island  fur  a  time. 
(Turner's  History  '/the  An^lo-Saxnnx,  book  iii.  c.  1.)  ki 
this  battle,  Catigern,  brother  of  Guortemir,  or  \'ortimer,  the 
British  commander,  fell,  as  also  Horsu,  one  of  the  Saxon 
chiefUins.  It  is  commonly  supposeil  that  this  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Catigern ;  and  the  name.  Kit's  QfAy  Hooae,  is 
considered  by  Stow,  Camden,  Grose,  and  others,  to  be 
derived  from  the  name  of  that  person.  Grose  has  this 
passage  :  '  Perhaps  the  appellation  of  Ket's  Coity  House' 
(so  he  writes  it)  '  may  be  thus  illustrated:  Ket  or  Cat  is 
possibly  the  familiar  abbreviation  of  Catigern  ;  and  in 
Cornwall,  where  there  are  many  of  these  monuments,  those 
stones,  whoae  length  and  breadth  greatly  exceed  Aeir 
thickness,  are  callca  coits:  Kit's  Coity  House  may  then 
express  Catigem's  House  built  with  coits.  and  raivht  have 
been  a  tauntin;;  reflection  on  the  memory  of  that  champion 
for  the  British  liberty,  used  by  the  Saxons  when  in  possession 
of  the  county  of  Kent.'  Mr.  (^lebrookc  inclines  to  ttdnk  it 
is  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Hona.  which  isconmanly 
aupnosed  to  be  at  Horsted.  a  manor  a  Httle  to  the  left  of  the 
road  from  Rochester  to  Maidstone,  about  two  miles  from 
the  former,  where  are  many  large  stones  scattered  alwut  the 
fields,  some  standiii;^  upright,  others  thrown  do.vn.  t  See 
Hasted  s  Hist.  i\f  Kent.)  The  name  of  Kit's  Coty  House 
Mr.  Colebrooke  supposes  to  be  derived  from  some  old  shep- 
herd, who  used  to  keep  sheep  on  this  plain,  and  to  ahaller 
himself  flmn  tha  weather  in  this  mommient  Mr.  Pi^n^ 
(Archaol.  vol.  iv.,  p.  110.  ct  seq.)  considers  Mr  Colebrookc  s 
hypothesis  very  doubtful,  and  regards  this  and  other  crom- 
lechs as  places  of  devotion  rattier  than  sepu'rhral  monu- 
ments. Bede  (quoted  by  Mr.  Colebrooke)  ob»er\cs  that  the 
place  where  Hmsa.  was  buried  retained  his  name:  Ida 
words  are  *  haotenus  in  orientalibus  Coniiipartibus  moon- 
mentum  habuit  sno  nomine  insigne.*  Now  we  suppose  no 
one  uil!  pretend  to  say  that  the  name  of  Horsa  is  ini  or|io- 
rati  d  in  the  iircsent  title  of  this  monumml.  Tlie  name  is 
\.ir;  i\isly  wr  ttcn  :  Keith  Cotv  Housi-,  li\  Canub-n  ;  Citsoote 
House,  bv  Lambarde  {Perambuiation  q/  Keni,  edit  of  1 596)  ; 
Cits  CottlMmaak  by  Stow;  anddiflnaiid^byaUMrtntan. 
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BwM<l  tlbom  eiigagHMnt,  between  the  Britons  and 
Suoot,  Aylesfbrd  desenret  notice  as  the  plm  to  wbicb 
Edmund  Ironeide,  about  the  year  1016,  punned  th*  Duiet 

-vhom  he  ha  1  rlLreaiL-d  at  Otford.  Dr.  Plott  was  inclined  to 
&JL  the  Roman  station  V^agniauis  at  A)  Icsford ;  but  he 
ioes  not  appear  to  hare  any  followers  in  this  opinion. 

The  name  of  this  place  baa  been  varioutsly  wntten.  The 
fluon  Chronicle  calls  it  .Agelesford.  Acsoniiiij^  toNt.-n- 
tiias  (a  British  historian  of  the  eariy  aert  of  tbe  aerentb 
rentury)  the  Saxons  called  ft  ISpwIbia.  end  the  Britons 
Satbene!;abail,  or  Sais8enaij:;-Hobai].  from  the  nvi-rtlirow  of 
the  Saxons  here.  Assit  (in  tin*  lime  nf  Alfred,  who  tlicd 
about  A.D.  900)  calls  it  .-Etri-lsthrep  :  in  D\)meMlay  Hook  it 
h  Elcsford,  in  later  writers  AtUebfonl,  and  in  Leiand  and 
Camdcu,  Ailesford. 

The  manor  of  Aylosford  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Dnmesday 
Siinrcy.  a  roval  demesne.  It  was  subsequently  held  by  tho 
Greys  of  Cod  nur,  the  Wyatts.  and  Others. 

In  one  placu  in  the  parish  are  several  s))rinj;s,  which 
channc  the  stone>>  in  iheni,  as  well  as  pieces  of  wo<xl,  to  a 
carmine  hue,  which  becomes  deeper  when  they  ore  taken 
out  and  have  become  dry.  The  water  flows  Ihiiii  ft  deep 
chalky  looie  soil.  i»  very  chilly,  and  has  a  rough  taste ;  but 
there  ar»  no  chalybeate  qualities  belonging  to  it.  (Hasled's 
Hist,  of  Kent.) 

AYLSHAM.  or  AYLESHAM  (written  in  Daraesday 
Book  •  Eil'sham  ),  a  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  South 
Erpingbam,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  about  11  miles  N. 

Sr  W.  «f  NofWich,  and  l  .'U  N.N.K.  from  London  through 
onrif*h,  or  118  through  East  Dereham.  It  ia  on  the  ri^ht 
or  S.W.  bank  of  the  nver  Bure.  one  of  the  etreams  which 
unite  just  above  the  town  of  Great  Yarmouth.  Aylshant 
was.  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  and  III.,  the  chief  plaoj  lu 
Norfolk  for  tlie  linen  manufacture;  and  in  old  records  the 
'Aileiiham  webs'  and  ' AiUMbaui  linens.'  and  'the  fine  eloth 
of  Ailesham'  u»  frequeiltfy  mentioned.  In  the  Mign  of 
Henry  VIIL  the  linen  manufacture  had  in  «  great  degree 
0ven  way  to  the  woollen,  and  about  the  time  of  James  I.  it 
tas  fhielly  iiihahited  by  knitters;  but  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry ltu>  since  decayed,  and  iiu  particular  manufacture 
now  prevails  in  the  town,  unless  it  be  that  a  few  looms  are 
em|doyed  for  the  Norwich  manufacturers.  The  market,  for- 
merly on  Saturday,  is  at  present  on  Tuesday ;  the  bukiness 
is  chietly  in  eom:  there  are  two  fairs  in  the  year.  The 
river  Bure  wss  made  navigable  for  boats  of  thirteen  tons 
burden,  and  drawing  two  feet  four  or  five  inches  water,  in 
the  years  1773-1779.  It  had  previously  been  navi^rable 
only  to  Cultishall.  six  or  seven  mde»  below  Aylshain.  The 
jpaiisb  is  large,  containing  4250  acres.  The  pupuiBU.ion  in 
1831  was  2334. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  was 
built  bv  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son  of 
Edwara  III.,  in  the  fourteenth  ceiUnrv,  and  is  in  the  deco- 
rated English  st;ic.  It  has  a  uave  and  cbanccl,  with  two 
aislee  to  eacl* ,  also  two  transepts ;  the  north  is  called  St 
Peter's  Chapel,  and  the  south  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgia 
Mary.  Tliero  is  a  square  tower,  with  a  snail  spire  onflie 
top.  The  church  oontains  sev«al  monumental  brasses,  a 
richly-carved  font,  and  in  the  south  window  a  neat  painting 
of  the  Salutation,  put  up  in  I5lfi  The  livinL'  is  a  vicarage, 
according  to  BlomcBeld,  tbnui;h  other  aLithoritics  erro- 
neously call  it  a  rectory.  .It  is  iti  the  divR-ese  and  arrh- 
deneonry  of  Norwicb,  and  the  presentation  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  dbaii  waA  chapter  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  the  impro- 
priate reetory  was  graated.  There  ara  vn  diasentiog 
plapes  of  worship. 

There  is.  a  national  school  at  Ajlsliara.  It  was  orifiinally 
a  frce-iicbooU  endowed  by  Robert  JannyH.  who  was  mayor 
of  Norwich  in  1517*,  but  the  endowment  is  small  (a  school- 
room and  master's  house,  with  above  an  acre  of  land,  and 
19L  paid  by  the  corporation  of  Norwich),  and  it  is  chietly 
supported  by  volaotoiy  eontrihutiona.  The  eonnty  bride- 
well is  in  this  town. 

The  country  round  AyUham  is  the  most  agreeable  in 
Norfolk,  and  when  Blomefield  wrote  his  history  (towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century)  it  was  much  frequented  in  the 
snmraer  season  on  aoeountof  a  spaor  mineral  spring,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town.  (BlomrlleM's  Hitt.  of  Norfolk. ) 

AYR.  a  royal  burgh  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the 
county  town  of  the  shire  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  south  bank  of  the  ruer  Ayr,  near  its  mouth,  and 
is  77  miles  S.W.  of  Edinbureh,  and  34  S.S.W.  of  Glasgow. 
Hw  Mm*  Ayr  ia  sdppaacd  to  hoof  Caliio  fliiigiii,aM  to 


have  been  first  given  to  tile  fiver,  trom  which  it  has  leei 
transferred  to  tho  town :  the  meaning  is  thin,  or  thaI*ow. 

The  principal  street  (called  High-street)  is  broad,  with 
two  rows  of  w  ell-built  houses.  The  town  is  lighted  with  <:us, 
and  w.is  entirely  re-paved  umm  years  since,  so  that  it  is 
now  one  of  the  clcatiBsl  and  best-paved  bur^rhs  in  Scot- 
land. At  the  end  of  the  street  is  the  old  bridge  over  the 
Ayr,  connecting  the  town  with  ths  burgh  New  Town  upon 
Ayr,  which,  though  a  dUliivct  parish,  may  be  considered  as 
a  suburb ;  and,  with  the  adjacent  villages  of  Wallace  Town 
and  Content,  is  nicliided  in  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
pat  liauieiitary  borough  of  .\yr.  A  little  helow  this  old  brid>;e 
IS  the  new  bridge,  an  ele>!;ant  stni'-turc  of  five  arches,  which 
connects  Sanduate-street  m  Ayr  with  Main-street  in  New 
Town.  At  the  junction  of  Hign-etreet  and  Sandgate-street 
stand  die  town  public  buibtingB,  consisting  of  irn  elegant 
suite  of  assembly-rooms,  and  a  public  reading-room  well 
supplied  with  periodicals  and  newspiipprs.  There  ;s  a  spire 
in  th©  centre  of  the  building  217  ti-et  hiiili.  which  is  much 
admired.  These  buildings  were  erwted  t>y  tlie  corporation 
at  the  cost  of  1 0,000/.  Near  the  south  end  of  Sandgatv- 
street  is  Wellington-square  (the  name  of  whidi  indicates 
iu  modem  erection),  having  al  itowortom  extremity  the 
county  buildings,  containing  court  and  tword  rooms,  and 
other  public  offices.  Behind  these  is  the  county  jail  Ibr 
dehtors  and  criminals,  erected  on  tin*  most  npi>Mve<l  prin- 
ciples, and  in  an  airj  situation  near  the  .'•ea.  Wellington- 
square  is  of  conxidcrablo  hiie.  From  the  houses  on  tb* 
north  side  to  those  on  the  south,  it  is  about  300  feet  wid«, 
and  the  length  from  the  rood  towards  Cornell,  into  which  its 
eastern  extremity  opens,  to  the  court-house  on  the  west,  is 
about  600  feet.  South  of  it  another  new  Sfjnare,  of  ranch 
smaller  dimensions,  has  been  euniiiienced,  as  well  as  .i 
number  of  new  streets  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  In  Hi^b- 
street  is  a  new  building  called  Wallace  Tower,  erected  in 
the  place  ut'  an  old  building  bearini;  the  same  name,  and 
said  to  liave  been  the  occasional  rssidence  of  the  Scottish 
hero.  In  fttmt  of  the  buildhig  is  a  statue  of  Wallace,  exe- 
cuted by  Thorn,  the  sculptor  of  Tam  O  Slianter  and  S  r 
Johnni*».  Ayr  is  the  residence  of  perNjns  in  easy  circuai 
stances,  profes>ional  men,  and  tradesmen  ;  and  the  business 
which  IS  done  arises  much  from  its  rank  as  county  town,  and 
from  the  residem  e  of  several  of  tho  gentry.  There  are  two 
banking  establisbmeuts.  besides  branches  of  the  Bisik  of 
Scotland  and  the  Union  Bank  of  Glasgow.  New  Town  is 
the  Seat  of  tiie  coal  trade.  The  dilTcrent  character  of  the 
population  of  the  two  places  may  he  estimated  by  this,  that 
though  the  parish  of  New  Town  has  more  than  half  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Ayr,  there  are  only  <I0  lemalc  aer> 
vonts,  whQe  in  Ayr  there  are  .^89.  Ayr  has  166  capitalists, 
hunkers,  ptofiosional  and  other  educated  men ;  New  Town 
only  31. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  tlie  river. 
and  from  each  side  of  the  mouth  a  pier  runs  tmt  into  iiic 
sea,  as  far  as  low-water  mark.  l*he  length  of  the  south 
pier  (that  of  Ayr)  is  about  1250  feet,  and  the  length  of  the 
north  pier  (that  of  New  Town)  about  1 1  SO  feet*.  There  is  a 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbmir,  and  the  depth  of  the  water 
at  spring  tides  is  fourteen  f^t :  so  that  vessels  exceeding 
'JOO  tons  registered  burden  can  be  hroiight  <ni'r  tlso  bar  in 
safety.  Tberu  are  two  light-bouses  to  guide  vessels  into 
the  harbour.    Tho  dues  exceed  lOiH'/  annually. 

There  are  twojrarish  kirks  in  Ayr :  the  old  one  stands  at 
the  back  of  the  High-street,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  ; 
and  the  new  one  at  tbe  head  of  Cathrart'«treet.  The  pansb 
kirk  in  New  Town  stands  in  Main-street,  not  far  firom  the 
bridu'e.  Besides  theve  places  of  worship  of  the  (".ta'aiis'i 
ment,  there  are  Episcopalian  and  Catholic  chapels,  and 
meeting-houses  connected  with  th»^  following  bodies  of  dis- 
senters: VIS.,  Burgtie»,  Ann- Burghers,  Relief,  Came, 
ronians,  Independents,  Methodists,  and  Moravians. 

Close  to  the  new  psruehial  kirk  of  Ayr  is  the  aeudciny, 
which,  from  the  celebrity  of  the  teachers,  has  drawn  many 
families  to  the  town  for  the  education  of  their  ehiMren.  TIk* 
number  of  scholars  averages  from  ftOO  to  60U  annually :  the 
building  is  very  handsome.  This  has  benefited  tbe  town 
by  oaasing  an  ineresse  of  tbe  buildings,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  tbe  aoeie^.  Ayr  is  a  j^aee  «r  gaiety  and  fashion. 
It  has  a  theatre  close  to  Wellington-square ;  and  its  rai'^s, 
which  are  held  on  a  coarse  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town, 
are  well  attfltadtd.  On  Iba  IMds  to  MayUole,  and  along  tb<? 

•  Thm  oMNiBiMab  ^MmUy  ai>  ma-it  no  ike       oaoiained  in  Uu 
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coast  to  Carrick.  are  a  number  of  vOIai,  idiMflf  inbabited 

l\v  persons  who  are  in  business  in  Ayr. 

To  the  west  uf  the  town.  tHjtwL-eri  it  and  the  ahore,  stood 
the  tort  butil  by  Oliver  Croniwell.  but  'iemuliithed  at  the 
ItBtoratiqn  of  tlie  Stuaila*  It  was  (kfended  by  six  bastions, 
ud  tiro  or  thiw  plnem  appaar  to  bare  beeii  intcndetl  for 
liMguuies.  In  Its  are*,  of  about  ten  mim,  was  included 
the  ancient  parochial  kirk  of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  in 
which  the  ScuCiiah  rarliaiiuut  met  to  conficru  the  title 
of  Robert  Brtice  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  This  kirk 
Cromwell  appropriated  as  an  armoury,  and  gave  the  burgh 
1000  marks  En^ish  (66t/.  I  '-is.  Ad )  tu  build  a  new  one, 
vti,  tfaat  whicli  it  nwntionfid  above  aa  "  tlie  Old  Kirk,"  built 
in  1654.  Th«  tower  of  the  kirk  within  the  fbit  atiU  lemains. 
and  there  are  soiiin  relics  of  the  fort  itself.  Ayr  is  one  of 
vhe  towns  at  whicli  tlio  hii;h  court  of  justiciary  for  the 
southern  circuit  ((•orre.;punruHi:  tn  the  Eiij,'lisli  assize  courts) 
is  held.  Sheriff,  justice  of  peace,  and  burgh  courts,  are 
also  regularly  held. 

The  trade  of  Ayr,  in  fimaer  timee,  coniuted  in  a  aiest 
degree  in  the  importation  of  wine  ftom  France,  and  the 
population  was  then  considerable.  There  was  a  tradition, 
tiial  nearly  vriU  years  a:;  >  JOOi)  persons  diod  of  ibe  plague. 
Subsequently  tin-  town  declined;  and  in  1745  the  popu- 
lation (of  the  parish,  as  it  seems)  was  reckoned  at  no  mora 
than  2U00;  but  it  must  have  ineteaied  rapidly  aeon  after, 
aa  in  1 75$  it  waa  letuniad  at  nearly  SOOO.  At  pmant  the 
trade  of  Ayr  eonsists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  coals  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  impnl  of  timber  ana  deals  from  Briti%h 
Ameri'>.a.  and  of  iron  and  hemp  fruni  the  Baltic.  Ship- 
buildmg  and  fisbin;;  ate  carried  on  to  some  extent,  the  sand- 
banks of  the  coast  ab.)unding  in  all  sort»  uf  wluto  fish.  A 
considerable  woollen  manufactory  has  becti  lately  com- 
menced, which  bide  fair  to  be  atumded  with  benefioial  re- 
Bulis.  The  rise  of  New  Town  into  importance  ii  more  recent 
than  lliat  of  .\yr,  and  has  hern  owini;  to  its  collieries, 
which  ;irt'  now  llourishing.  The  populaimn  of  the  burgb 
and  parish  of  Ayr  m  18J1,  was  "(iUG  ;  that  of  New  Town, 
402U;  and  Wallace  Town  and  Content,  4277; — together, 
l&i903.  There  are  two  weekly  marketi  at  Ajron  Tao»- 
day  and  Friday,  and  Hour  fain  in  the  year. 

Ayr  is  said  ti>  have  boon  a  place  of  note  at  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  wa^i  erected  into  a  burgh  by  William  ihe 
Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  in  tho  year  12U2.  The  corporation 
consists  of  a  provost,  two  baillies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer, 
and  twelve  councillors;  and  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
■J  1 00/.,  and  a  debt  ap[Mraaehing  to  near  SO.tiOM.  The  juris- 
sliction  of  the  magistrates  extends  over  the  whole  parish, 
it  IS  a  contributory  burgh,  returning  coi\jomtlY  with  Irvine, 
Campbeltown,  Inveiary,  and  Oban  (the  UA  tbiaa  in 
Argyleshire),  one  lueiuber  to  parliament. 

New  Town  is  a  burgh  of  barony;  the  burgesses  or  frae> 
men  are  limited  in  number  to  ibrty-eight,  and  eaeh  poa' 
•esses  what  is  called  a  lot  or  freedom,  eonsisting  at  Aw 
•ores*  of  arable  land,  besides  the  ri^^ht  of  pasturage  on  the 
common  of  150  acres,  which  right  is  enjoyed  only  by  the 
hur<;c.^sc.s.  The  conuu  in  revenue  of  tiie  burgh  is  small. 
Tile  communitv  meet  eveiy  year  to  elect  their  magistratas 
and  ollicors.  when  two  baaihes,  a  Ireasttier  and  vol  oono* 
cUlorsaieeboaan. 

The  boundanes  of  the  parlmmantary  borough  of  Ayr,  as 
fixed  in  183C.  cotnprel'end  parts  af  the  three  parishes  of 
Ayr.  New  Town,  and  .St.  yuivox,  and  contain  a  population 

The  coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  Ayr  is  tlat ;  on  the 
east  the  country  rises  gradualiv.  The  soil  of  Ayr  parish 
seems  to  be  better  than  that  of  New  Town.  They  are  both 
in  tbo  presbytery  of  Ayr,  and  the  synod  of  Ayr  and  Glasgow. 
Xl  w  Town  w  as  separated  from  the  parishes  of  Monkton  and 
I'leslick.  and  fortue  l  nilo  a  separate  parish  in  1779. 

In  the  parish  of  A\r  (at  least,  in  tliat  of  AUoway,  which  ' 
.  has  been  long  annexeil  to  it),  Robert  Burns  was  born,  in 
1 759.  The  house  aUnds  by  the  road-side,  about  two  miles 
from  Ayr,  and  is  pointed  out  fa  the  UraveUer  by  a  board  with 
an  inscription.  On  a  height  between  the  kirk  of  Alloway 
ttnd  the  bridge  of  Doon.  a  mo-  'inii  iit  has  been  erected  to 
the  port's  memory.  It  is  budi  ul  (Aire  white  stone,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Grecian  temple,  and  contains  a  portrait  of  Burns, 
and  some  relics  connected  with  him.  The  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  deUghtful  in  the  extreme,  which  causes  it 
to  l>o  a  place  much  resorted  to  by  straiiircr*,  Johannes 

•  It  dan  not  arpctr  wbntW  Scnteb  mim  or  lUUiM  Mm  an  meiot.  Tk* 


Scotus.  or  Engeiuu  one  of  tho  lights  of  the  dark  ages,  and 
the  Chevalier  llamsay,  are  claimed  x->  natives  of  the  punsb 
of  Ayr. 

There  was  formerly  a  monastery  of  Dominicans,  or  black 
friars  (the  &r»t  they  had  in  Scotland),  and  ooaof  the  Ob* 
sen  antines.  A  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  waa  said  to  have 
worked  many  miracles. 

(Webster's  Topographical  Did.  qf  Scntland ;  Sinclair's 
Sta/isttcal  Accounl ,  PlAyfdir's Detcriptiun  o/Scothnd.Stt:) 

AYRSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Scotland, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  town  just  described.  1  he  Frith 
of  Clyde,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  washes  it  on  the  W.  side, 
forms  a  bur,  at  the  bottom  of  whioh  is  the  town  «f  Ayr.  This 
town  divides  into  nearly  equal  parts  the  portion  of  eoast  be* 
lonpinL'  TT  'hp  r-ntiriv,  being  distant,  in  a  straight  line, 
from  us  noj  ii;tru  tsiremity  about  thirty-one  luile* ;  and 
ahoxxl  thirty-five  miles  from  the  aoutlieru.  The  distance  of 
the  two  extremities  from  uue  another  in  a  direct  line  is 
about  sixty  miles.  Such  a  line  would  be  in  a  diieetion 
nearly  N.  by  B.  and  &  bv  W. 

The  inland  boundary,  leavhig  die  notthem  point  of  the 
roast  just  mentioned,  runs  in  an  irrevrular  line  touards  the 
S.E.,  and  separata's  Ayrshire  from  RenfrewkUiie  and  La- 
narkshire ;  after  it  reachts  the  most  eastern  point  (which  is 
about  forty-four  miles  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
coast,  and  about  twent^-siv  or  twenty-se\  en  miles  K.  by  N. 
of  the  town  of  Ayr),  it  tttnia  tethe  S.W.  and  with  manjjr 
windings  reaches  th»  southern  point  of  the  eeast,  whieh  is 
distant  from  the  must  eastern  point  of  the  sliin-  about 
lifty-six  miles  in  a  straight  line.  This  last  part  of  lite 
bfjiindury  divides  this  shire  ftoDi  tilflae  «f  Dnmfoes,  Kirk- 
cudbright and  Wigton. 

The  southern  and  eastam  parts,  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  northern  part,  are  Uie  most  hiUy ;  and  some  of  the  emi- 
nences are  of  considerable  height  Along  the  shores  of 
the  Frith  are  narrow  plains,  ai)oundinf;  with  uravel ;  the 
country  inland  rises  into  hills,  which  inclose,  as  williin  an 
amphitheatre,  the  beat  part  of  the  oonnty.  The  prindpal 
hills  are  as  follows : — 

Knockdoiiaii,  a  conical  mountain  near  the  coast  in 

the  southern  part  of  the  eounty  .  194o* 
Cairo-table,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  *  t640f 
Blackstde-end.  in  the  parisn  of  Sorn.  near  the  river 

Ayr  .  ,  ,  .  IjOOt 

("arlcton  Hill       1  f  iiaoj  or  1  j  ^  4  * 

Knockdaw         /near  Knockdolian  .   I  ijj-t* 

Knocknorman     J  i  1540-*' 

Ben-erard,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  .  1440^ 
Misty  Law,  on  the  border  of  Renftaw  and  Ayr  .  1240* 
AilaaCraig,  a  rock  off  the  eoast  .  lo^b^ 

Brown  Camek  Hill*  a  littio  way  south  ofdia  town  of 
Ayr  .....  924^ 

Ayrshire  is  a  natural  basin.  Many  streams  rise  near  the 
inland  boundaiy,  and  How  through  toe  county  into  the  aea; 
but  the  shortness  of  their  oourse  prevents  them  from  beooming 
of  much  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The 
Garnock,  rising  in  the  north,  and  pursuing  a  course  towanis 
the  south,  unites  with  the  Irvine,  which  comes  from  the 
east;  or  rather,  both  these  rivers  fall  into  Irvine  harbour. 
The  Irvine,  whii  h  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  about  twenty 
miles  long.  The  Ayr  crosses  the  oounty  at  its  widest 
part,  flows  from  east  to  west,  ana  fUls  into  the  sea  near  the 
town  of  .^yr.  It  has  a  course  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-iive 
miles.  Tile  Lugar  is  its  principal  tributary.  Thu  l>ooii 
rt;es  from  several  small  lochs  on  the  S.E.  border  of  the 
couuty,  aad  passing  through  Loch  Doon,  Hows  rs.W.  till  it 
falls  into  the  sea  not  far  from  the  moutii  uf  tho  Ayr.  It 
is  of  about  the  same  length  as  that  river.  The  Girvan  and 
the  Stinehar  rise  in  tho  same  district  as  the  Doon,  and 
drain  the  southern  parts  of  tho  county.  They  are  al>out 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  long.  The  Nith,  which  Hows 
through  Dumfries-siure,  and  the  C'ree,  which  div  idt  s  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire irom  Wigtonshire,  rise  ui  AyrsUiie  or  uii  ihe 
border. 

There  are  several  small  loeha  near  tba  aonroes  of  the 

Doon,  Girvan,  and  Stinehar.   Loch  Doon,  through  which 

the  river  Doon  runs,  is  ab<mt  nine  miles  lon^,  according 
U)  the  Appendix  to  Hii  Juhu  Siuciair  »  General  Eeport  <'/ 

*  Tnm  Wahdrr't  Tvpofnpiital  Did.  efSealbmd, 

t  Prmi  Sir  John  Siodaur't  Omtnt  HtfoH  tfScutlaud. 

t  Fium  I'laTfkir't  Ceag.iifteriftiont/SntUmi. 
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Scotland  but  hy  inpasnrement  n  the  Map  of  Scotland, 
published  by  the  Society  for  DifTusmg  Usefii]  Knowledge,  it 
!•  not  more  than  about  five  or  six,  which  agrees  with  thfa 
•tatmnent  in  Cb^m'a  Caietkma.  Tb*  lut  nulbon^ 
give*  the  braMldi  ttme-fnirths  ef  a  nilA.  It  •bound* 
with  fine  trout  This  ftsh  is  common  in  many  of  the  other 
Ktreams:  but  in  the  river  Ayr  it«elf.  the  quantity  h;is  been 
dinunished,  partly  by  the  wai  r  tl^i  r  mes  In  in  the  coal 
and  iron  uiioes  and  lime  quarries  near  tho  sources  of  the 
nver. 

The  Craig  of  Attn  Uw  ia  Hm  m  About  eight  milra  from 
tbe*oiittiempartoft!b»A3mbin>flaMt  Itfo  not  snwie  rook, 

but  the  summit  of  a  huge  8\ih-marine  mountain.  It  shelve* 
rapidly  into  the  sea, and  is  surrounded  by  deep  water  on  all 
si'Im  except  the  aoutb-eastem,  whore  the  accumulation  nf  the 
debris  has  formt-d  a  small  beach.  It  i*  about  two  tniles  in 
circumference,  and  its  summit  rises  to  the  height  of  1098 
feet  It  is  covered  with  verduie,  and  is  the  abode  of  goato 
and  rabbits,  gulls,  anke.  and  nnneli.  ViMwl  fton  the 
N.W..  its  ibnn  is  heixy,  hut  when  seen  limn  the  nofth  it 
asMime:^  an  elejianl  conical  figure. 

It  has  on  the  N  W.  perp<:'ndicular  difFs  -200  tn  .100  feet 
high ;  but  on  the  other  sides  it  descends  into  the  sea  with  a 
dope  preeenting  here  and  there  some  rocky  faces,  but  co- 
veted teuamlly  with  gtaaa  vt  wild  flowen.  It  hes  springe 
sbo«t  too  fleet  below  its  snnraiit. 

Thi;  i.>land  is  almost  entirely  i;nmposed  ofonc  species  of 
r.jik.  an  even  and  small-drained  mixture  of  while  felspar 
and  transparent  quartz,  the  fbrmor  appearing  to  predomi- 
nate. It  IS  mottled  by  minute  and  distmct  stains  of  a  black 
colour,  which  on  examination  are  seen  to  be  small  grains  ef 
bomUende  di-^persed  Uuough  the  stone  as  from  a  eommon 
eentre:  and  giving  to  it,  acnordiog  to  their  proportion  to 
fh?  other  iiiiiredietits,  a  darker  or  lighter  gray  tint.  The 
M<  k  is  ei>tnmonly  amorphous,  and  breaks  into  irregular 
niis-ifs  :  but  m  several  parts,  and  c>i]>ecially  on  the  N.W. 
sidet  it  has  a  columnar  structure.  The  columnt  vary  in 
tbo  number  of  their  &idea,  but  are  mostly  pentsgonal  or 
liexaeoDal,  and  finm  nx  to  eight  feet  in  dieaeiw:  they  are 
not  ^^inted.  but  rise  eontinooosly  to  the  lieight  of  1 00  ftei 
Their  fracture  is  at  rii^ht  angles  to  their  axes,  and  hence 
their  summits  are  flat,  and  afford  a  habitation  for  numbers 
of  gannets.  Their  dimensions  far  exree<l  those  of  the 
basaltic  columns  of  Staffa ;  and  they  possess  a  requisite 
which  the  latter  want;  the  power  of  catching  from  their 
lightereohmr  the  most  ▼aried  lights  and  rafleotumt.  There 
is  an  nM  ifainons  castle  on  the  roek.  (See  an  aMoant  of 
Ailsa  by  Dr.  M'CuIloch  in  the  jyanMeHoKt  ^ihe  Gaoh- 
gical  Society,  vol.  li.  Nd.  IS  ) 

The  mineral  riches  of  Ayrshire  are  considerable.  Coal 
it  abundant,  especially  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of 
the  eootiiy,  wbtch  may  ))e  considered  as  included  in  the 
coal-field  of  Scotimd.  Harbours  and  railroads  have 
formed  to  carry  on  the  export  coal  trade.  The  eoel  is 
rif  different  varieties,  amonp  which  is  the  blende  coal,  found 
in  the  earth  charre<{.  or  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  cinder.  It 
bums  without  smoke  u.  much  flame,  and  is  uned  for  drying 
grain  and  malt.  Considerable  quantities  are  exported  to 
Ireland  and  to  the  Western  Isles.  Oannel  ooal  nppears  to 
have  been  dng  ibraurlf .  but  we  are  not  aUe  to  aseertain 
whether  or  not  tt  is  proettred  at  present.  Near  Salteoets 
eleven  different  strata  or  seams  of  cohl  have  been  disco- 
vered. The  coal  oi  thesse  seams  is  not  all  of  the  same  qua- 
hty.  They  were  discovered  by  Mr. Cunningham,  who  sunk 
•hafte,  eomtructed  the  harbour  of  Saltcoats,  and  built  salt- 
to  consume  the  otherwise  useless  part  ef  the  ooal. 
eoaMMd  near  Saltcoats  is  divided  into  thne  puts  by 
two  dykes  or  lutural  walls  of  wbinstone. 

The  c  lunty  affords  abundance  of  limestone.  Freestone 
is  quarried  in  grt.'at  quantity ;  and  there  is  some  whia- 
ktone  and  puddingstone.  Mill-stones  of  coarse  granite  are 
qaarriod  at  Kilbride,  near  the  northern  part  of  the  coast, 
sad  asw  in  great  request  for  their  hsldness  and  durability. 
They  are  said  to  be  exported  ct-en  to  the  West  Indies  and 
to  Ameriea.  Near  Auchinleck  is  a  quarry  of  black  stone 
much  used  for  buildinj;  ovens,  on  arcDuiit  of  its  jwwer  in 
resisting  the  action  of  fire.  Thu  whotnttone  known  by  the 
name  of  Water-of-Ayr  stone  is  found  near  the  banks  oif  the 
nrer  Ayr.  Marl  also  ii  proeursd  in  many  plaoee. 

IreoMOiie  is  obtained ;  aid  at  Muirk«rt ,  near  the  esstem 
rxtremity  of  the  county,  extensive  iron  works  are  carried  on. 
Lead,  pluiabBgo  or  black-lead,  antimony,  and  tames  (of 
sseh  ef  ^lidt  m  i|nantitf  is  smaU)  nay  be  sgBsiitirsd  as 


nearif  completing  tho  list  of  all  iihe  minemh  of  Ajmhire. 
(Playfnir  s  Geographicai  Detcriptton  of  Scntlana;  Beuw- 
tie»  hf  SeoUaad.) 

There  are  several  nineial  springi^  but  none  of  them  <d 
such  rapnte  as  to  attnet  Bwny  ipimon. 

The  soil  of  this  conntir  b  thus  distributed  Iqr  Chslmers 
in  hin  Caledonia  : 

Clay  soil  Ml.$60  MMi 

Sand  or  light  ami  If»,tl0 
Koes  and  moor  land  381,990 


IVital  .  M$,OOOststnteac!m!s. 

Tho  Hpht  or  sandy  soil  is  met  with  ahni;  the  coast,  inter- 
spersed with  a  deep  and  fertile  loam.  On  the  eastern 
bound.irv-  the  moor  lands,  intersected  with  nio>ses,  occur. 
Of  these  mosses,  Aird's  moss  and  Moss-Mallock,  which  last 
is  partly  in  Lanark  and  Renfn'.v  -hires,  may  be  noticed  for 
their  extent.  In  the  parish  of  Muirfciik  and  New  Cum- 
nock, whieh  aie  in  the  east  part  of  the  shira,  more  ^an  half 
the  hind  is  moss.  The  clay  soil,  which  constitutes  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  land,  vanes  in  its  churacter ;  it  is,  in  some 
parts,  strcntr  and  productive,  while  in  nihcrs  it  is  ^puniry, 
wet,  and  cold  :  producing  grass  unfit  for  fattening  cattle, 
and  merely  sumoient  for  keening  alive  a  breeding  stock. 
(Fullarton's  GvurtA  Viaottf  tktAgrictdlmt  i^Utn  Coml^ 
of  Ayr.) 

Till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  n^rrirul- 
ture  of  Ayrshire  was  in  a  most  wretrlied  conrhtion.  There 
was  scarcely  a  practic;ible  road  :  the  f'nrniers'  houses  wore 
mere  hovels ;  the  lands  were  overrun  with  weeds  and 
rushes.  The  arable  Ibims  ware  smell*  fit  the  tenon ta 
hsd  not  sunk  fbr  lerger  eeenpatiowt;  the  tenure  was  bad, 
and  the  tenant  hsmsssd  by  a  nnltitnde  of  Texatiotis  ser- 
vices  to  the  landlord.  The  land,  divided  into  the  croft  ir 
infield,  and  outfield,  wa?  either  neglected  or  worn  tmt  hv 
successive  crops  of  oats,  as  iotitr  as  they  woulrl  p;iy  for  geeil 
and  labour,  or  by  an  ill-man  atrial  rotaiiui  of  two  or  throe 
successive  crops  of  oats,  one  of  hear  Or  four-rowed  barley), 
followed  by  a  year  of  rest.  The  wretched  eondilion  of  the 
country  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fket.  that  little  buteher»* 
meat  was  used  by  the  farmers,  except  a  portion  s.jUe  l  nt 
Martinmas  for  winter  stock  :  porndfie,  ontineal  cakes,  iuid 
some  milk  or  cheese,  constituted  the  chi'  f  of  tlunr  diet. 
Even  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  conuining  from  4000  to  ftuOO  inha- 
bitants, not  more  than  fiRy  head  (n  catUe  were  daughtered 
annually.  A  suooession  of  bed  eeason%  at  tihe  end  of  the 
eerenteenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
ohligeil  hundreds  of  families  to  Hy  for  subsistence  to  the 
north  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  poor  were  not  unfrequently 
obliged  tn  subsist  by  bleeding  their  cattle,  ind  nuxing  the 
blood  with  any  oatmeal  they  could  procure.  (Fullarton's 
General  Vtew,^.) 

Wheat  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent ;  and  though 
the  equality  of  that  whieh  is  rsissd  is  very  good,  yet  tho  cul- 
tivation of  it  is  attended  by  many  disadvantages.  Big  or 
bear  is  generally  preferred  to  the  common  burby  ;  but  the 
principal  grain  raised  is  the  oat,  in  which  the  county 
stands  pre-eminent,  both  for  quaUty  and  produce.  Turnip^ 
are  increasing;  potatoes  are  universally  cultivated,  and  tbc 
artiAciai  grasses  on  all  improved  Cinia.  Flax  also  is  raided. 
The  best  rotation  of  erope  Is  ooost<jeted  to  be  oats  or  beans 
raised  after  ploutrhing  up  a  gra*f-fieM:  uAcr  tlie-e.  in  dr\ 
soils*  toriiips  or  other  green  cropi*.  such  a>  kale,  vriclie,^, 
taie<,  or  potatoes.  In  very  strong  soils,  drilled  l»eans,  cuh- 
bageii,  and  carrots  may  t»e  substituted  iii  the  place  of  tur- 
nips. These  are  followed  by  a  crop  of  beriey  sown  with 
artificial  grass  seeds.  After  the  elover,  wheat  or  oats,  and. 
in  very  light  lands,  rye.   (Fullarton's  General  View,  <f«.) 

Lime  is  the  most  common  m  ninr  ,  On  the  coast,  sea- 
weed is  mnoh  used,  and  gfapers  wa.ste  i.^  in  great  request 
with  some  farmers. 

The  cattle  in  tho  southern  part  of  the  county  are  chiefly 
reared  for  the  market,  and  are  for  the  most  pert  of  the 
CtaUosray  breed.  Thff|r  are  commonly  Uack  or  brindled 
(though  some  are  white  or  dun),  and  the  best  are 
without  boms.  They  are  very  hard),  and  grow  fat  where 
the  large  heavy  breed  of  some  other  countieii  would  he 
starved.  Great  numbers  are  yearly  sent  to  England.  The 
cattle  in  the  northern  pert  of  the  countv  u  partly  of  the 
Dunlop  breed,  which  has  been  established  there  lor  a  cen- 
tury and  a  bald  They  BK  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  milk.  Besides  theee,  there  is  a  breed  of 
biowB  ■^sAtomocdodeaMik  wUsh  ia  eowidered  to  hate 
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been  iotroduced  at  a  eonaidembly  later  jpehod.  Tbey  m, 
like  the  otbent,  excellent  railkem.  The  didry  ie  an  object  of 

ureat  attention  in  Ayrshire,  and  a  considerable  qu.intity  of 
rhcesc  is  made.  The  Dunlop  cheesie  is  in  '^oo<\  reputu  :  and 
the  making  of  it  fornm  almost  the  sale  business  of  the  Carniers 
in  the  parUh  of  Dunlop.  Other  brecd»  of  cattle  are  more 
or  lesi  in  use  amoag  the  farmcTs :  as  tlie  Alderneys.  which 
Are  oocaeMHiBlly  intraducad  to  sive  richneae  and  colour  to 
tbe  milk  and  butter;  tho  Imn,  nrhieh  eia  large,  wide- 
horned,  and  raw-boned,  but  difficult  to  fatten  ;  and  a  small 
Highland  breed,  which,  having  be«u  bred  on  the  hills,  im- 
prove rapidly  in  tin-  low  ruuatrj",  and  are  esteemed  superior 
to  any  in  the  tla^our  of  the  meat  A  proportion  of  Dutch 
ur  Iloldemeea  cattle  h>ul  been  propagated  in  ibrmer  times, 
but  they  laetB  to  huve  declined;  »nd  the  attempts  made  to 
intmduee  the  best  breed  ofthe  iride-homed  Craven,  Lanea^ 
sliire,  and  I^^icestt^rshirc  rattle  appear  to  havo  failed.  Oxen, 
it  may  be  uUaer^ed.  are  scurcely  ever  us«?d  at  plouph. 

On  the  dry  lands  along  tlie  mast  a  small  white-faced 
breed  of  nheep  hat  Ion;;  been  mainiamed.  They  produce  but 
tittle  W(X)1,  and  that  of  middling  nuahty,  and  »eem  to  have 
veiy  little  to  recommend  tbero.  The  native  bheep  ia  bred  in 
great  numbers  on  tbe  moors.  These  are  among  the  hardiest, 
inisl  ar'ti\e,  and  in'ist  restless  ofthe  sheep  tril>e.  They  are 
ruuuU,  iirui,  and  well-shuped.  with  black  faces  and  hurnsi. 
Tho  wool  is  scanty  in  quantity,  and  coarse  in  texture ;  but 
the  ttesh  at  five  years  (AA  ia  excellent,  and  tbe  tallow  equal 
to  coe-fourtb  of  the  weight  of  the  carcase.  There  ia  a  breed 
at  otto  part  of  the  coast,  the  wool  of  which  is  very  fine.  The 
number  of  sheep  in  Ayrshire  has  been  stated  to  exceed  that 
of  any  mher  eounty  in  Seollaiid. 

This  county,  u  ith  the  adjuinuig  one  of  Lanark,  possessea 
a  valualile  hre>-d  ot"  hardy  and  strong  work-horsea,  superior 
perhaps  to  any  in  tbe  kingdom.  They  were  suppoead  to 
have  originated  fVom  some  Flandera  or  Holttem  horses, 
brought  over  in  the  seventeenth  century  hy  one  of  the  dukes 
ot  Hamilton ;  hut  it  appears  that  great  pams  had  l>een 
taken,  at  per^od.■^  Ion;;  antenor  to  that,  to  improve  the  Seut- 
tish  hur^ieii  by  iin|K)rtations  from  Denmark,  Flanders,  and 
Gt.rmany.    There  is  hardly  an  ass  to  be  seen  m  Ayrshire. 

Although  a  pr^iudioe  was  long  entertained  against  swine, 
it  has  for  some  time  been  giving  way ;  and  n  eonsiderable 
number  are  now  fed  upon  the  reiusc  of  the  ilairy  :  but  the 
breedin*;  oT  them  has  nut  been  so  sysleaiulicallv  conducted 
as  in  some  count  ,es  uf  England.  Rabbits  are  more  numerous 
th;in  in  any  other  county  in  Sctland.  They  are  brtni  for 
their  lur;  and  are  killed  from  the  beginning  of  December 
to  tbe  end  of  Fehruon.  Dunghill  IbwUare  ivanMl  at  almost 
every  fiirm^house  and  cottage,  but  other  kinds  of  poultry 
are  not  numerous  ;  neither  are  jjij^eons  nor  hees. 

Between  two  and  iliree  ceiuunes  auu  there  were  consi- 
derable forests  in  tliis  county.  \t  the  tunc  of  tlio  Refornia- 
tioo  a  forest  extended  ten  miles  eastward  from  the  town  of 
Ayr;  but  this,  with  every  othwrwood  of  any  extent  in  the 
counQTi  escaptiiig  Daliympio  wood  on  the  river  Doon,  be- 
loni^ng  to  the  lurquis  of  Ailsa,  has  been  entirely  destroyed ; 
and  nearly  a  century  a^'o  there  was  little  \s\km\  in  the  county, 
except  the  nntitral  WiXKl.i  uf  oak  and  hiirh  on  the  iMinkft 
of  the  rivers  GirAan,  Stinchar,  Dhjii.  ami  .\yr.  There 
«et«  clumps  of  ash  and  sycamore  round  most  of  the  farm- 
bouses  in  the  north,  and  some  of  those  in  the  midland  and 
southern  paila.  At  present  all  the  lower  parts  of  tbe  eountiy 
and  the  banks  of  its  numerous  rivers  are  thickly  studded 
with  plantations  around  the  mansions  of  the  proprietors.  It 
IS  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  early  period  ot  itupruveuieat, 
the  Scotch  fir  was  preferred  to  the  larch.  Plantations  of 
wiUows  for  hoops  and  ba>ikets  have  been  made  with  con- 
siderable benefit.  There  is  a  reetl  near  the  lakes  in  some 
parts  whidi  is  excellent  for  thatching. 

The  climate  of  Ayrshire  is  moist,  but  far  from  unhealthy. 
The  wetiterly  winds  blow  severely  on  the  coast;  ami  the 
part  near  tho  Isle  of  Armn  is  subject  to  frequent  and  heavy 
sliuwers,  the  clouds  being  attracted  by  the  lofty  mountains 
of  that  isUod.  The  air  is  miUer  and  more  temperate  than 
iu  the  east  of  fkothind;  and  lowavda  the  weiiem  or  «mi 
side  it  is  pure  and  five  fnoi  fog*.  9nowB  melt  aa  they  ftll 
Ljn  the  coast. 

The  manufactures  of  Ayrshire  are  important,  for  the  dis- 
trict possesses  considerable  advantage.  Fuel  is  abundant ; 
materials  for  building  arc  at  hand ;  and  there  are  channels 
oi  eommnnication  open.  The  \-icinity  of  Glasgow  and 
(Patsl^f  Boams  to  have  given  an  iropnlaa  to  impnivemaiiit. 
Tho  maollpa  mttuflKtom  haa  bean  long  artaWUhed;  and 


boitneta  and  ing»s  waia  early  nada  at  Kilnmmoek.  Im* 
proved  madiinery  soon  came  hs*  and  carpets,  ckths  (ex* 

cepi  the  finer  broad  clotlis),  and  stockings  have  been  mad«. 
Towards  the  end  of  llie  lust  ccnturj  the  woollen  iuanuf.«n. 
ture  extended  to  otlier  parts  of  the  county,  and  is  carried  on 
to  a  coiutderable  extent  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  Dyers 
and  fullers  have  established  themselves  in  connexion  with 
this  maaofoetuia.  The  linen  manufacture  baa  alMi  been 
intiodueed,  though  never  earrted  to  any  great  extent.  In 
the  village  or  lovv  n  ofBeith  'A;>-rr-  is  a  omsideral'le  ninmi- 
facture  of  thread.  The  bilk  manufacture  was  tried  ah  vc 
sixty  )  ear:i  since,  but  it  did  not  become  permanent. 

The  cotton  manufacture,  having  been  established  in  Glas- 
gow and  Paisleyi  soon  extended  itself  inlu  Ayrshire.  Great 
oottOQ  works  wm  eveeted  at  tha  village  of  Gatrine  on  the 
river  Ayr ;  and  the  weaving  of  mo^ms  naa  been  e«itabtisfaed 
nearly  all  over  the  county.  Bleaching,  as  connected  wiUl 
the  cotton  trade,  has  also  been  extensively  carrie«l  on. 

Leather  is  another  article  of  considerable  Mipurrancu 
Tanneries  have  been  greatly  extended ;  and  the  leattier  ;s 
employed  in  making  shoes,  beot«»  and  saddlery.  Of  the 
latter  some  is  exported  to  foreign  parts.  The  iron-works  of 
Muirkirk  have  been  already  noticed.  There  are  (bondries 
in  many  other  places.  Pottery  for  domestic  purpo-es  is 
made,  but  not  to  any  great  amount,  or  with  much  prulit. 
Kelp,  soda,  and  salt  have  all  been  made  to  advantage  along 
the  shore.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  ncitbw  brick  nor 
tile  are  much  used  in  this  ooun^  in  the  erection  of  houses, 
the  numerous  quarries  supply mg  plenty  (tf  stone  for  build- 
ing, and  tiles  being  neither  so  handsome  as  slate  nor  so 
warm  as  thatch. 

Formerly  there  were  no  other  roads  than  the  pathways 
which  led  to  church  or  to  market  ;  but  now  roads  have  been 
made  in  almost  every  direction  in  whkrb  they  are  wanted. 
There  is  a  mil-road  mne  miles  in  length  from  Troon  Point 
on  the  Frith  of  Clyde  to  Kilmarnock,  made  hy  the  Duke  of 
Portland  ;  and  others  '.n  dilfcrent  paiU  of  the  county ,  as 
well  as  somr  -n.ill  cai..i.s,  cither  for  convey  in;i  coals  te  Salt- 
coats, tiio  place  of  export,  or  transporting  mmerals  lk>  the 
iron-works  at  Muukirk.  A  canal  of  thirty -one  miles  was 
projected  from  Glasgow  to  ArdroHan;  a'thitd  part  has 
been  exeeuted,  vis.  fram  Ttadestown  opposite  Glasgow,  past 
Paisley,  to  the  village  of  Johnstone:  a  railro.id  lias  been 
commenced  from  Ardros«san  to  the  canal  w  ith  a  Mew  of  com 
pleting  the  commun;  .  i  n 

The  county  of  Ay  r  cuiuaitis  tho  three  antient  districts  ot 
Carrick.  Kyle,  and  Cunningham.  Carrick  includes  the 
country  to  the  south  of  tite  river  Doon ;  K)-le,  the  country 
between  the  Doon  and  the  Irvine  (which  »  again  subdi- 
vided inr  1  K  nirs  Kyle,  south  cifilic  Ayr.  and  K\le-S[ewarl 
north  ol  tliai  ii\er);  and  Cvinn.iii;auni,  tiie  di.-.irLct  nosth  oi 
the  Ir\ine.  These  di\i.>ion.s  are  luark^-d  in  many  map*, 
and  are  used  in  speaking  of  the  county :  but  they  hate  had 
no  distinct  legal  existeooe  sioee  (lie  act  abolishing  here- 
ditary jnrisdietions.  Tbe  extant  of  theae  diffitrent  diairictt 
and  their  comparative  population  are  thus  given  in  Sir  John 
Sinclair  3  General  Report  of  Scoitand,  Appendix,  vol.  i. 

Carrick         .396  sq.  miles   33  inhab.  tu  the  sq.  mile. 

Kyle  380        „         75  „ 

Cunningham  26U      ,.       l-H  * 
Thia  gives  for  the  whole  county  1 036  Bqtlaivnfles,or663,Ma 
acres,  whush  is  not  far  from  tha  atstonant  gttetn  by  Mr. 
Chtdmers  in  his  Caledonia.* 

The  comparative  population,  as  ?iven  by  Sinclair,  wast 
calculated  from  returns  previous  to  that  of  16U1.  The  pru- 
portiL>n  calculated  from  the  returns  of  1831,  which  gaie 
145.100  inbabiianto  to  the  county  (assuming  the  calculation 
of  surface  given  above  to  beaeeurat*/,  is  newly  as  followo : — 

Carrick  between   64  and  65  to  a  square  mile. 

Kyle  between  147  and  148  „ 

Cunningham  '244  „ 

For  tbe  vvhulo  voiuuy  UU  „ 

The  chief  towns  in  Ayrshire  are  as  follows.  In  Kyle, 
Ayr.  the  shoe  town,  a  royal  burgh,  having  in  iu  parub  k 
popniatkin  of  7SM  persons ;  and  Newtown  upon  Ayr,  whiefa 
may  he  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Ayr,  with  a  population  in 
the  parish  of  40-.'0  persons.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
\illr.>;e  of  Troon,  winch  hiis  risen  to  impjrtance  from  im 
improvement  of  its  harbuur,  the  rail-ruad  from  Kilnuuii  H 
the  opening  of  the  extensive  quarries,  and  the  Houri-sitin:.' 
state  of  tlie  coil  trade.     In  Cnnningham  is  the  birub 
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of  Inritio  or  Irwine,  with  a  population  in  the  paii&h  of 
5J00  person-;  it  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Irvine. 
The  krve  manufactimng  town  of  Kilmarnock  (popu- 
lation of  tbe  puish  18.093);  Ihe  pons  of  SalicoaU 
(pop«latioil  not  aacertained).  Ardrouan  (population  of  Uie 
frtA  9*9*} ;  and  Largs  (populatiun  2043).  which  is  fre- 
quented as  a  hatl-in^;-pl8«),  are  alvi  in  this  division  of  the 
»bire,  a*  well  as  the  inland  towns  of  Stewarton  (which 
has  *234  inhabitants),  and  New  Milns  in  tbe  parish  of 
Loudon  (populatioo  1650).  [See  Akdrossan,  Ihvi.nh, 
Kilmarnock.  Laros.  8\ltco\ts.  and  Stewartos.J  Iu 
Carhek.  the  towns  of  Oin  an  (population  of  tbapaifotl 6430) 
and  Mmytnle  (popiilatiua  of  the  parish  t987)  have  risen  in 
importance  by  the  inrrr.ise  of  raaaufacturen,  and  bv  !he 
influx  of  operative  weavers,  chiefly  Irish.  [Sw  Girvan 
and  Mayhoi.>  .]    Ayr  and  Irvine  have  custom-houses. 

The  county  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Ayr 
and  Irvine,  with  Chmpbeltown.  Inverarr.  and  Oban,  in 
Argjtoahtre,  make  up  one  district  of  hmi^  and  Kilmar- 
Borfc  b  a  oontrilnitory  burgh  of  the  Rimfnw  district 

The  population  returns  and  Plnyfair's  Drscn'pfion  of 
ficnilnnd  contain  a  list  of  forty-six  parishei.  of  which 
»  \t.-cri  are  in  tbe  presbytery  of  Irrine.  twenty-ei>rht  in 
tnai  of  Ay  r.  and  two  in  tttat  of  Stranraer,  the  chief  part  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  is  in  Wi|;toilMbire.  in  which  Stran- 
raer ia  aituated.  Ayr  and  Irvine  ]ifesbyteriM  am  in  the 
qnaod  of  Ayr  and  Glasgow ;  Stranraer  in  that  >jf  Galloway. 

There  are  in  Aynthire  several  monuments  of  antiquity. 
In  Galston  parish  is  a  cairn  of  gray  stones,  sixty  fet:t  in 
d:imeter;  and  in  the  parish  of  Sorn  one  much  Inr^er.  At 
the  base  it  is  about  25H  feet  in  circumference,  and  it  nuen 
ten  fc«t  above  the  surface  of  the  groond.  The  stones,  which 
are  not  lareSt  are  covered  with  gnif  moaa.  Then  ia  no 
traditba  nboat  Ihotinw  or  cause  ofeollMttQK  this  mass  of 
fMoOT.  In  some  parishes  of  the  county  are  oval  or  cir- 
cular oneampments.  the  origin  of  which  has  been  ascribed, 
perhaps  witVioul  foundation,  to  liie  Danes.  One  of  these, 
on  Wariey  Hill  in  the  parish  of  I>undonald,  cnn»iHt«<  of  two 
concentric  cir<  ular  embankments  of  loose  stones  and  earth  : 
the  inner  one  incloses  a  space  of  one  acre ;  the  outer  one  a 
>pa<-e  of  ten  acres.  There  is  another  camp  on  the  same 
hill  about  StO  janl*  oC  comprehending  about  an  acre. 
Fnwn  tbeso  eneampraents  there  is  a  fine  prospect  There 
art-  xjme  vesti:;es  of  an  Gneampmcnt  on  a  bill  called  Knock- 
!»  on,';!!!,  in  the  parish  of  Anlrossan;  and  on  the  eastern 
extreniity  of  the  iarnc  ridije  are  the  remains  of  an  antient 
^uaciure  used  as  an  alarm-post  From  this  post  and  from 
Knockgeofigaii  signals  irarn  ludn  by  aiabkn  ^  day  and  Are 
by  night 

There  are  the  mfaw  of  sevend  cssttaa  and  of  religioas 

houses,  the  relics  of  a  somewhat  later  age  than  the  fore- 
•j- »:n'.f.  Of  the  castles,  Uk  Ii  Doon  Castle,  on  an  island  in 
I  ■  »  Dxjn,  deserves  notice  fmtn  the  circumstance  thut  it 
waj»  built  of  large  block*  of  freestone,  and  no  nuarry  n 
known  to  nadal  within  less  tfian  eight  miles,  and  the  inter- 
mnins  apnea  ia  rough  ami  monnlauMnu  withoni  tha  vestige 
oTa  rood.  Tbrnberrr  Castle,  on  the  eoast  of  Oirriek.  was 
the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Carrick,  and  amotitj  ntbera  of 
tlie  immediate  ancestors  of  Robtnt  Bruce,  Beini:  in  the 
occupation  of  tbe  KnL'hsh,  it  was  stormed  by  Bruce.  an<l  d<M  s 
not  appear  to  liavu  been  afterwards  inhabited.  Little  more 
than  the  foundations  remain;  the  ruins  cover  an  acre  of 
srround.  Ammg  the  otbar  ruined  castles  ara  thosa  of 
Tboraastown ;  KoTtencross  or  PMteneroas,  opposite  the 
island  of  Little  Cumbrae;  Dunurc.  on  the  Canick  coast; 
Dean  Castle,  between  Kilmarnock  and  Stewarton;  Ter- 
renzean,  in  the  parish  of  Old  (.  umnock  ;  Auchinleck  and 
Duixlunald  (the  last  a  royal  ca»tli;.  where  Robert  II.  of 
Scotland,  the  first  king  of  the  Stuart  Hne,  Uved  and  died), 
in  liie  parishes  so  called;  Kcmplaw.  in  Dundonald  parish, 
and  Carleton  Castle,  and  others  in  Colmonell  parish.  The 
eastloa  of  Som,  in  the  parish  of  Swn  :  Dolquamn.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oirran ;  and  (Sreenand.  on  the  coast  of 
Carriek.  are  still  inhabited.  Sketraorly  Castle,  on  the 
c  ii-t.  111  tbe  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  Eslintoun 
(  i-t(i  i  -  ir  Irvine,  are  the  residences  of  ttio  Karl  of  Ei^lin 
iDiin  .  and  Culxean  Custlc  (a  modern  edifice  near  Thomas 
ruw.i)  of  the  MarquesK  of  Ail'ta. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  ruina,  tho  chief  arc  tliose  of  the 
Abbey  of  Crocsrmgwell,  otherwise  Crosregal.  Crosragranl. 
'  iL^in'.T  or  Crosr.i^'welK  m  ttn-  parish  of  Kirk  Oswald. 
I'ma  auboy  U  mora  entire  than  auy  other  in  the  west  of  Scot 


into  bills  on  all  sides,  there  is  but  a  confined  prospoct  fh)m 
it.  The  walls  of  the  church  arv  almost  entire,  bemg  aboot 
164  feet  long  and  S3  foot  high.  The  abb^  stood  in  u 
enclosure  of  thout  aight  Scotch  acres*  whieh  was  sui^ 
rounded  hj  a  Miong  stone  wall,  now  alinest  antiiely  demo 
lished.  Kilwinning  Abbey,  a  splendid  house,  was  destroyed 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  A  part  of  it  was  used 
till  1775  as  the  parish  church.  At  Mayhole  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  collegiate  church.  Tbe  ruined  kirk  of 
AUoway  near  Ayr  has  been  unmortalized  in  }}urti»'»  Tam 
OShanter. 

Ayrshire  was  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  tbe  Roman  invasion 
under  Agricola,  by  the  great  tribe  of  the  DamniL  At  a 

later  iK  fiod.  the  desccndar.i-  i  f  the  Scots,  who  came  over 
from  Ireland  to  the  peninsula  ot  Caiitire,  and  cros^d  from 
thence  into  Ayrshire,  were  mingled  with  (he  Damnii.  In 
tbe  eighth  century,  Kyle  fell  into  the  handu  of  tbe  Saxon 


kings  of  Northumberlaml.  Iu  the  ninth  century,  an  Stleaipk 
maile  bj  Alnin»  king  of  tho  8ooio>Icish  in  li[inqm»  loiun- 
jugate  tiie  distaiet  niled.  The  invader  was  delbated  and 

kilted.  The  people  of  Ayrshire  at  that  time  spoke  the 
Gaelic  lanijuinfe,  and  their  country  formed  part  of  CJullow  ay, 
The  twelfili  rt  ntury  was  marked  by  the  iniroiJui  [h  r.  of 
colonists  from  England,  with  new  principles,  customs,  and 
jurisprudence ;  but  tbe  change  was  very  gradual.  Mid  CVen 
ftt  tb«  end  of  the  aixtnentb  century  the  Gaelia  langnog*  sma 
still  spoken  In  Ayrdiire.  Tn  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  ths  Norwegians  invaded  this  part  of  Scotland ; 
but  in  1263  they  were  defeated  and  driven  to  their  shipji  by 
ih  ■  k  m;  of  .Scotland,  Alexander  III.  The  decisive  battle 
ook  place  at  Lar^s  in  Cunningham.  The  earidom  of 
~'arriek  came  soon  after,  by  marriage,  into  the  family  ot  the 
Bruoso»  lotds  of  Annandde;  and,  on  the  acoi»sioQ  of 
Robert  Bmea  to  the  thmn«»  was  merged  in  the  crown. 

In  the  religiou.s  troubles  which  ooenrred  in  the  time  of 
the  later  Stuarts  (Charles  II.  and  James  II.),  the  men  of 
Ayrshire  stipported  the  C()Vcn;int  with  much  zeal,  and 
suffered  severely  from  tlieir  steady  adherence  to  tlie  chu^o 
which  they  bad  embraced:  many  were  put  to  death,  and 
the  highland  clans  were  brought  in  to  live  at  iroe  qtiarters 
among  them.  They  consequently  rejoiced  in  tlw  nvolutiiHI 
of  1 688.  which  overthrew  tho  power  of  their  MmentM*.  In 
the  moors,  mosses,  and  fiutnessea  of  Ayruire  ara  aeveral 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  tbe  troubles ; 
and  especially  of  the  fleld-preacher  Richard  Cameron  and 
some  of  his  aj*»ociates,  who  were  killed  after  a  skirmish  with 
a  party  of  the  military  in  Charles  Il.'s  time.  Tbe  character 
of  the  people  at  the  present  day  indieaiaa  their  descent 
firmn  the  xealoua  presbyterians.  They  Bin  roniarkabl« 
far  their  regard  Ibr  religion,  their  deeeney.  and  good  oon- 

duct  Bums's  Cotter' a  Satttrdut/  iVi>A/  may  be  regarded  as 
descriptive  of  Ihe  manners  of  in.iny  of  those  in  humble  life. 
I'heir  relipious  fcr>'our  has  led  them  liowe\cr,  in  some 
iitstuBces.  into  irregularities  and  enrort,  as  was  titiowu  by  the 
rise  of  the  prophetess,  Mrs.  Buchan,  towards  the  close  of 
tfaohutoentuty.  Dissontats  fkmn  the  kirk  am  said  to  have 
inereaied  rnnai  of  late  years  in  dw  popukiaa  towns  and 
villages. 

The  island  of  Little  Cumbrae.  about  a  mile  in  length  and 

lit  a  mile  in  breadth,  belongs  to  Ayrshire.  Tiiere  is  in 
the  south  part  of  tbe  island  an  antient  ca&lle.  whtvii  was 
surprised  and  burnt  by  Cromwell's  soldiers.  There  are  also 
several  oaves.  Tbe  lolUsst  eminence  in  this  island  is  7hu 
feet  high.  The  wholn  island  beh»gs  tt>  the  Barl  of 
Eglintoun.  There  is  a  lighl-lioUM  upon  it.  Great  Cua« 
brae  is  in  Bute-shire. 

(Chalmers  s  Caledonia;  Sir  John   Sinclair's  Genera. 
Report  of  ScotUmd ;  Colonel  Fullartou's  General  Report  on 
the  Agnculturai  Surveys ;  Playlkir's  Detertptim  V 
land:  Beautie$  of  SeoiUmd.  &c.) 

AYUNTAMIENTO.  JUSTICIA,  CONCEJO,  CA- 
BILDO.  REGIMIENTO«  an  tb«  nnsM  nvsn  in  %nia 
to  the  councils  of  the  towns  and  viU^^.  These  counella 
are  in  i;eneral  composed  of  the  corregidor,  alcalde,  regi- 
dores,  jurados,  and  |K;rsoiieros,  or  botnbres-buenos.  All 
these  ottir-f  rs,  w  ith  the  exception  of  tbe  ojrrejiidor.  w  ho  was 
always  appointed  by  ihe  government,  were  originally  elected 
every  year  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  concqo  or  commune. 
To  bo  the  head  of  a  £unily,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  settled 
in  tho  oomfflone.  worn  the  only  qualiflealions  requtied 
either  from  an  elector  or  a  candidate.  The  origin  of  this 
institution  may  be  traced  to  Uie  remotest  period  of  Spanish 
iMMiy.  (Boa  MnidBii'a  Attiww  Cr«fm,  loik  iv.  toix^ 
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ptrtienlarly  voi.  riii.  dook  3,  pp.  33- I*?. >  It  rxi'it«fl 
hi  the  Peninsula  umler  the  Romans;  and  ut  drr  tho 
Gotbi  il  WHS  ctilleii  llio  CtHincil  of  tlie  PraspoMius  or 
Vdlicus— a  political  and  military  guvernor  appuinlad  hy 
Uw  king.  TIm  ladtfidttals  who  formed  th@  couocil  were 
«iU»d  pnotM  or  moimm*  In  the  elmotli  and  twelfth 
««ntturie«,  the  tsiritoriee  wUeh  Uw  cnwl  md  d««Mt«tinK 
Vtrs  between  the  Christian!  and  Moon  had  deprive  1  of 
inhabitants  were  n^mn  p«'oplcd,  and  the  kin^s  of  Leum  and 
Castile  granted  particular  fuerrm,  or  charter*,  by  whirh 
niany  great  privileges  were  bestowed  on  such  u  chose 
to  Mttle  in  thew  new  colonies.  The  colontsta  acknow- 
ledged the  king  m  their  €Dly  knd.  Mid  bound  tbmiMelvM 
by  a  solemn  oath  to  ebeem  Ml  the  laws  eontuned  in  tbe 
fuero,  and  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  to  the  kinp:,  called  Mo- 
nodi-Forera,  or  charter-money.  The  king  iikt^isi'  was 
bound  by  an  oath  to  maintain  faithfully  all  the  pnwleues 
^antod  in  the  fuero,  not  to  defraud  the  concejo  or  any  of 
IM  Inhabituttof  tbeirpfopofty.md  to  keep  them  under  hia 
praleetiuD.  Every  man  in  the  conreju  was  a  soldier,  and 
was  boand  to  arm  himself,  and  to  follow  the  pennon  uf  his 
alcalde,  when  Icfrally  summoned  to  the  ficfenr*  of  the  con- 
Cejo  or  of  his  eountry.  In  some  of  thene  caucejos  the  king 
appointed  an  officer  who  had  the  political  and  mditary  com- 
mand in  the  eommnno.eoll«e(Ml  the  rrrenaei,  and  watebed 
oyer  the  obeervaaw  of  the  Iomv;  but  this  oiBeer  hid  not 
•ither  a  xo'iee  or  a  rote  in  the  ayuntamiento,  and  was  in 
every  other  respect  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  concejo. 
Thesn  ollicors  were  calK-il  <lomini.  dominantcs,  ami  aUo 
seniorcs.  The  edminiiitration  of  justice,  the  levying  of 
taxes,  raising  of  troops,  and  all  the  interior  policy  of  th<^ 
conc^Ob  devoivad  upoo  the  ayuntamiento.  The  osonbors 
of  this  hoif  woM  ohoioii  every  year  by  ballot,  by  tho  toW 
bitants  of  the  commune.  Whoever  solicited  a  vole,  either 
for  himself  or  for  his  friends,  or  endeavoured  to  bribe  the  elec- 
tiirs  by  money,  or  e\en  by  the  fa\  i  >  i  r  i  t"  the  kin^,  was  thereby 
deprived  of  the  privileice  of  ever  becomilig  a  member  of  any 
ayuntamicntn.  To  supply  tho  expenses  of  the  ooncejo,  to 
piovida  Itar  tho  arsotioo  m  |mbUe  btuldiogt.  tho  ondowoMiit  of 
MhooU,  flw  oonatruetion  of  raads,  and  other  iroriia  of  puMie 
utility  or  ornament,  every  concejo  poggessed  certain  property, 
which  was  inalienable.  This  f«n<l  was  increaseii  by  the 
mulcts  imposed  on  certain  criminals  i)y  the  ayuntamiento. 
.\ny  individual  of  that  body,  who  was  found  guilty  of  mal- 
versation of  this  property,  wa.<«  oldiged  to  restore  double  tho 
sum  be  bad  misapplied.  AU  tho  citiiena  oqjoyod  equal 
lighli  in  thooB  cone^jos ;  Christiana,  Moon,  and  Jows.  all 
oad  the  same  prix-ileges.  No  nobleman  was  allowed  to  ?ettle 
in  them,  unless  he  first  renounced  all  the  p.-ivile(;es  of  his 
class,  and  became  a  commoner  ;  nor  was  he  allowed  even  to 
build  a  castle  or  a  palace  by  which  he  might  be  distin- 
guished fh>m  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  If  any  one  attempted 
to  do  «o»  tho  ahMddea  wore  bound  by  fboro,  and  under  the 
most  sovoro  ponatties,  to  expel  him  flNim  the  eooeejo. 
Every  individual  who  resorted  to  these  colonics  found  in 
them  the  most  perfect  security  against  oppression ;  and  in 
some  of  them,  as  was  the  case  in  Cuenca.  he  could  not  l)e 
prosecuted  for  any  crime  which  he  might  have  committed, 
or  even  Ibr  debt*  oontracted.  previous  to  his  settling  in  the 
ooaoqjo:  iBony  iioooidingly  withdrew  ftom  tbo  Igrnuuiieal 
fulo  of  tho  feodal  lords,  and  Haekod  Ihmi  ovoiy  quaiter  to 

this!  seat  of  liberty. 

E.ich  were  flie  immunities  enjoyed  by  these  coii>;iu?»  and  i 
thcii con  I  r;ii.  1-  ^1  ito  of  profiperity.  that  many  banms  vo-  ; 
luntanly  renounced  the  privileges  of  their  rank  to  settle  in 
them.  Many  behetrias,  or  free  cities,  wbich  were  at  liberty 
to  plaoo  tbemaelves  under  the  jmteelioa  of  unr  krd  they 
ohooo,  preferred  tlie  patronage  of  tho  khtff  in  ordor  to  ergoy 
the  same  privileges  as  the  concejo*.  Similar  fueros  won* 
also  granted  to  such  cities  as  rendered  eminent  services  m 
the  wars  against  the  Moors.  In  all  or(ininr\  rases  the 
ayuntamiento  decided  alone,  but  every  subject  whieb  could 
interest  tbe  whole  community  was,  and  is  even  at  tUt  day» 
particularly  in  TiUam,  dooMsd  in  AM090  oMmtoi  or  opon 
oonnoi],  in  whieh  all  the  dtitons  in  tho  oonnmie  havo  a 

voice.  When  the  king  orHcrr  !  :ir^  Thinir  mntra  /urro,  the 
alcalde,  placing  the  king's  order  u\iun  Ins  head  as  a  si(;n  of 
"espect,  pronounced  his  veto  by  the  well  known  formula  ol 
obedezc&se  y  no  ae  oumpla,'  i.  e.,  let  it  be  obeyed  and  not 
MBIIed.  These  ayuntamientos  had  abo  the  privilogo  of 
stndiog  tbeir  procuradores,  or  deputies,  to  the  Gortea*  or 
mol  tMomhliso  oT  «lw  nation ;  and  tims  pmnindani 
Imai  the— tho  Btmo  dte  Ins  Uiii»inMiiw>  or  tfts  ho—  of 


commons.  This  Brato  was  always  the  most  powerful 
auxiliary  of  the  crown,  and  the  most  effective  check  apainst 
the  pretensions  of  tho  barons  in  tbe  times  ol'  leudalism. 
Dunng  the  disturbed  minorities  of  Ferdinando  IV.  and 
Alonso  IX.  sf  C  astde,  the  municipal  constitution  of  Spoin 
suffered  grsatW.  The  kings  and  tbe  iinidal  lords,  always 
ready  to  toko  vnrj  advama««  to  forwaid  their  own  interest, 

and  to  encroach  upon  tlie  liberties  of  the  nation,  availed 
themselves  of  iho  pretext  of  disturbances  in  tbe  elections  of 
the  ayiii  ■  ini  l  ilt  K,  and  the  king  us.irped  the  rifjht  of 
appointing  their  members  in  some  oooo^os.  Tbe  Cortes 
conattntly  lanonstratod  against  this  abnw,  and  several 
laws  wen  onaetad  to  prevent  ito  eontinuanee.  Another 
innovMian  Hitoodnced  by  tho  hingaVas  tfiat  of  appointitu; 
corregidoros  or  jueceft  amiariadot,  salaried  judges,  to  a<f- 
minister  justice  in  the  concejos  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
I  thtfreby  depriving  the  ayuulamiento  of  the  judicial  power. 
Under  John  II.  of  Castile,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
account  of  some  diqMto  in  the  city  of  l  olcdo,  it  was  esta- 
blished that  tbe  ayvntuwianto  of  that  city  should  consist  of 
sixteen  regidores — eif^ht  fbr  the  ncrtiility,  and  eight  for  tbe 
commons,  all  appointed  by  the  king,  and  holding  tbeir 
olhees  for  life.  '  This  abu?e,  »ays  Mariana, '  led  to  another, 
viz.,  that  ol  felling  these  oftioes,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  common  weal,  and  thus,  institutions  which  are  good  in 
tbeir  origin  and  tendsnoy  are  oflMi  turned  into  evil*  The 
nation  continuuig  ito  nHnoMtrsnces  against  this  abuse,  a 
law  was  enacted  about  1540  (see  Hecopitaeim,  book  vii. 
title  .Ird,  law  2.'>lhl.  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  no  town 
having  a  popuialioti  under  500  vecino»  (about  '^000  souls) 
should  have  an  ayuntamiento  appointed  by  the  government. 
Under  the  profligate  govemmoak  of  PbiUp  IV.,  tbo  nrani- 
eipal  oflfeea  irere  ahamefuUy  soM  to  (be  highest  biddar  in 
every  large  cityj  but  in  the  small  towns  and  villager,  where 
these  offices  onered  little  or  no  inducement,  they  continued 
to  be  elective.  Some  towns  bou(iht  the  privilege  of  electing 
their  municipal  officers,  and  were  called  on  that  account 
cmcfjot  redimidot,  or  redeemed  councils.  Under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Count  Aronda  it  was  established  that  two  officers 
named  personeras  diputados  del  oonttn,  or  hombtoa-boe* 
nos,  fchotdd  hp  elected  in  every  town  to  protect  tho  interest 
of  tho  people  in  the  ayuntamiento.  The  Cortes  of  1812 
abolished  all  the  abust^'s,  an'l  all  the  towns  «cro  restored 
to  their  primitive  right  of  electing  tlieir  municipal  ollicers. 
Ferdinaiid  VII.,  on  his  return  from  Fran  c  ai  1814,  re- 
scinded every  thing  which  the  Cortos  had  done,  and  reatond 
the  ayuntouientos  perpetuos.  Under  Ae  adminfatntion  of 
Burgos,  an  innovation  has  been  introduced  by  which  tlie 
ayuntamientos  are  at  present  composed  partly  of  the  old 
perpetual  regidoros  and  partly  of  officers  elected  annually 
by  a  certain  number  of  individuals  tbe  richest  in  tbe 
commune. 

Notwithstanding  the  oontinnal  eilvto  of  the  goverament 
to  destroy  this  suntory  institntiatt.  so  eontrary  to  that  ceiV' 

tralizing  system  first  established  by  Napoleon,  and  unfortu- 
nately blindly  followed  by  more  than  one  ciili^jhtened  n*- 
tion.  It  still  exists,  and  has  been  at  all  times  a  check  against 
despotism— feeble  mdeed,  but  yet  sufficient  to  have  still 
preserved  in  the  Spanish  nation  a  democratical  spirit  which, 
on  all  oQcesioni  of  greal  national  interest,  haa  manifested 
itself  in  ito  ftafaMsa.  Thus  ira  hafo  seen  in  onr  days,  not  to 
quote  other  more  remote  examples,  that  when  the  Spiiiish 
Rovernroent  m  1808  deserted  tbe  nation,  deliverinu  u  into 
the  hands  of  tho  French  :  when  the  nolnhty,  the  hit;h 
clergy,  and  all  iha  high  cimI  and  military  fuaciionanes 
acknowledged  the  disgraceful  transactions  of  Bayonne, 
tbe  alcalde  of  Mostoles  (see  Schopeler,  hittoire  de  la  Bivo' 
Utiond Etpagne,\n\.  i.  chap.  3,  p.  55),  an  insigniAoattt  vfl> 
lage  in  the  neighbourboud  of  Madrid,  raised  the  national 
standard  afi^inst  the  emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  whole 
nation  tlockinir  round  it,  exercisdl  in  its  fulness  that  portion 
of  the  sovereign  power  which  it  had  always  preserved.  Igno- 
ranoeof  the  municipal  constitutions  of  opain  is  one  Of  the 
causes  that  polWoiMu,  both  native  and  nnrigo*  so  ft«> 
quently  deceived  in  their  judgnwnto  and  oalcuntions  relative 

to  Spain,  particularly  in  tinies  of  great  politi  il  t  xintemeiit. 
This  Ignorance  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasous  why  some 
individuals  have  so  unjustly  accused  of  dangerous  mno- 
vatiODs  the  principles  of  tin  oonistuutjoa  of  Cadiz,  in  which 
howevOT  nothing  else  ia  contained  than  doctrines  sanctioned 
by  all  the  toeal  ^isna;  and  no  righto  are  there  proclaimed 
biit  Ihose  whish  Ae  nstioB  ai  all  tinea  bad  eieniied.  and 
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d*  M«M  ilfMof^  bookvU.}  MariuM,  Hutoria  da  B^piOa, 
book  XX.  ebap.  13  ) 

AZA'LEA  (in  Botany)  is  tlie  naraoaf  a  genus  bulongiug 
to  tlie  natural  oni<  r  Kricttr,  and  roDsistuiff  of  shrub* 
remarivabltt  far  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  touir  dowers ; 
oo  which  acoooDt  they  are  very  genenlly  cultivated  in 
Snrope.  By  Hme  botoDiat»  tha  geiuis  is  atleemed  the 
MBBe  M  filarfodinlwi.  in  whieh  it  la  »cco>Jiiigiy  wink ;  and 
it  must  Tje  confessed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any 
fxi^itive  character,  excejil  iiie  thiu  and  generally  deciduous 
if  Lives  by  which  azalea  can  be  distinguished  from  rhodo- 
dendron. It  will  howifver  be  more  oonfurmable  to  popu- 
hr  liMge  if  we  speak  of  them  apart ;  and,  as  the  subject 
ii  OM  €f  itmi  ganw*!  intMsst.  «•  tluU  do  so  at  some 
leof^tb. 

Since  :he  year  1734,  when  we  have  the  earhcst  record  of 
the  existence  of  American  a^nleas  in  England,  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Peter  CoIUn«.  jn.  Ihcy  h.ne  been  so  generally  'hfTuiicd, 
aud  have  been  so  much  altered  from  ihetr  wild  characters 
b)  domeKtication*  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  tiaoa  tbem, 
in  a  satisfactory  maQDer,  back  to  Uieir  original  tfgM.  It  is 
not  by  merely  raising  them  from  seed  tnat  tbia  derialioii 
r-rui  thi-ir  \m1J  characters  has  been  brought  about,  but  also 
uy  tlic.r  liavmi^  been  cither  aceirtentally  or  artificially  liy- 
bridixed  tilt  all  trace  of  their  orijjinal  forma  is  lost  in  new 
and  unnatural  features.  We  shnll  therefore  state,  in  tlie 
ttsX  place,  the  characters  bv  which  the  species  are  distin- 
gnisbed  on  their  native  iuUs,  and  then  advert  to  the  nu- 
merous garden  varieties  in  eultivation  in  this  country ; 
;  rtMni?4Uig  only  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  following  are 
tito  only  original  j^pecies  from  which  our  garden  plant^i  have 
de^^-^•n(le<i. 

Four  principal  forms  exist,  to  one  or  other  of  which  all 
tbaaa  apaotos  ara  nteaUa :  vis..  1.  tlioso  with  glutinou;^ 
flowers  and  abort  stamens ;  3.  those  with  glutinoos  flowers 
and  stamens  much  Ion ^r  than  the  corolla;  8.  those  with 

flowers  that  arc  scarcely  at  a"  ^^'  .itinous,  and  stamens  much 
longer  than  the  corulla ;  4.  those  with  tlowers  that  are 
scarcely  at  all  glutinous,  and  short  stamena.  TbOM  will 
form  tha  natural  aub-divisiona  of  the  genua. 

Section  1.  FJnwert  coeerfd  trith  numerou.%  glulinout 
haxrt.  Siametu  ittlia  or  not  at  aU  longer  than  the  tube 
t^tkeeantta. 

1.  Azalea  rrVrwa,  Linti.  (A.  odorata,  vittata,  Iissa,  lucida, 
<if  author X).  Leaves  shininij;,  ^jreen  on  both  ssultsii,  fnii^ed 
at  the  edi:e.  A  native  of  swamps,  copsc^!,  and  wot  and 
shady  woods,  throughout  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
fka.  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  It  is  a  shrub  from  three  to 
eight  feat  hidb*  with  the  jonng  branehes  oovaced  with 
nanwrons  snfllsh  brown  hairs.  The  leaves  are  bright 
screen,  shining,  and  smooth  on  the  upper  side  ;  jKiler  but 
iwt  at  all  (^laur-oiis,  on  the  under  siJe.  The  flowers  are 
itlicHiusly  fraiirimt,  usually  white  or  nearly  so,  with  a  long 
sarrow  tube,  and  a  contracted  luub  with  narrow  sharp- 
pointed  divisions ;  they  are  covered  all  over  afttamaUy  with 
(hitiDaaa  taiowniah-piirpla  glanda  The  stamena  are  not 
sslonjir  M  the  aegments  of  uia  oorolla,  but  longer  than  its 
tube.  It  is  one  of  the  nx^fit  common  species  and  the  most 
fragrant  Gardeners  seldom  distinguish  it  well  from 
A.  perti/i/m''na,  or  A.  nudijl<jra.  »upiM>Miic;  its  difference 
to  oepend  upon  its  (lowers  appearing'  aia-r  the  leaves  are 
expandad;  this  is  however  an  unimportant  and  accidental 
dienaiatanoe  little  worth  attention ;  theassential  different 
Iwtwaea  this  and  periclymena  consists  in  its  glutinous 
corolla-,  and  very  short  stamens.  AzaUa  nitida  of  the 
gardens,  and  uf  the  Botanical  Regi»ter,  plata  414,  is  this 
specie 

2.  Azalea  eiauttt,  I^^amarck.  Leaves  duU-greoo,  some* 
vhut  wrinkled  and  wavy  at  the  edico.  i;laueonB  on  the  under 
sida^  fringed  at  tha  adga.— Found  in  dayejr  swamps  in  the 
middle  states  of  North  America,  where  it  flowers  rather 

earlier  than  the  last.  In  a  wild  state  it  is  u  much  rarer 
I'lant.  and  dues  not  prow  !-o  tall  ;  its  white  (lowers  appear 
iJi  the  utino-t  profusion,  and  are  \ery  like  tlujseof  A.vttcosa, 
but  the  stamens  are  a  little  lunger.  Some  botanists  con- 
iUer  It  a  mere  variety  oMhat  apeeiea ;  but  it  is  readily 
knews  Iqr  its  broader  and  more  wavy  leaves,  whieh  are  not 
«t  an  iluniniir.  but  have  a  dull  gr^  surihce,  and  are  very 
^mc'  u-^  on  t!h'  undor  aUe.  In  the  mmnies  it ia  adle<l 


Seatton  S.  Fhwmeomnimtk  tummom  gtiitmamkmt. 
Stemtmi  umA  kmgtr  than  the  emitta. 

3.  AiuUea  nituUi,  Pursh.  Branches  with  very  few  oain. 
Loaves  smi^l.  rather  leathery,  ahining.  and  soMolh  on  bodi 
sides.— Pound  in  deep  noesy  swamps  on  the  maaaiaina  «f 

North  America,  (Vom  the  state  of  New  York  to  v  ir^inia, 
flowering  in  Juno  and  July.  The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
which  appear  a  little  earlier  than  the  flowei^  aie  dark- 
<?rm>n,  shining,  and  smaller  than  in  any  other  »pe'-ut«-  tlie 
only  parts  wluoh  are  hairy  are  the  mid-rib  and  the  margin. 
The  ilowaia  av*  wbile»  with  a  red  tinge,  and  gluttnooa ; 
their  tube  ia  a  little  longer  than  the  aegments;  the  ealvx 
is  very  short ;  the  stamens  arc  longer  than  the  coroUa. 
It  is  doubtful  whetlu  r  tlus  is  to  be  met  with  in  cultivation. 
(See  No.  1.) 

4.  Aialfa  h\s.puia.  Pursh.  Hranches  clothed  with  numer- 
ous 6titli.->li  hairs.  Leaves  lung-lanceolate,  covered  with 
bloom  on  both  sides,  haiiy  on  the  tmper  suiCwow  and 
smooth  on  the  lower.— A  ttaliva  of  tha  Mrdera  of  fatitas; 

and  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Blue  Rid<rc  in  the  Htntc 
of  Pennsylvania,  ttoweririfj  in  July  and  August.  \n 
upright  shrub,  growini;  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  with  a 
bluiw  aspect,  by  which  it  mav  be  recof^nitcd  at  a  distance. 
It  is  distinguislMd  DnNi  A.  gkma,  by  its  greater  stature. 


its  longer 


and  ill  very  erect  mode  of  growth ;  its 


glaueons  bloom  will  readily  separate  it  frnm  aU  the  other 

species.  Pursh  savs  its  llowcrs  in  a  wild  state  are  white 
with  a  red  border,  and  a  lin^e  of  red  in  (he  tube,  which 
makes  them  appear  to  be  of  a  rose  colour  befoM'  ure 
open  ;  and  that  they  frequently  have  ten  staiuens.  In 
gardens  it  is  often  called  A.  glauca. 

h.  jMaimpOHtka,  Lkm.  Leave*  large,  not  ahining, 
puckered,  reflexed  and  wavy  at  the  edge,  green  and  slightly 
hairy  on  lioth  surfaces.  Flowers  yellow,  lung-sialkeu, 
ooveied  with  l  inij  hairs  and  glutinous  glands.-  Common 
in  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  ca>tein  parts  of  Po 
land,  rctideruiK  the  whole  country  a  hnlliant  (cardon  with 
its  golden  fra<:raiil  flowers,  during  the  month  of  May. 
Although  found  on  the  mountains,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
alpine  plant,  but  disappears  in  tiie  higher  regions  of  the  eir, 
where  the  Pontic  rlu>dodeiidron  takes  its  idace.  Its  tlowers 
abound  in  a  fluid  nectar,  which  is  said  to  render  jioisitnous 
the  honey  collected  by  the  bees  at  the  time  of  ii-,  bloonuni;. 
It  is  readdy  known  by  its  larpo  yellow  coroHas  from  all  the 
American  species :  in  the  gardens  it  devtaleate  afMlsalratr 
ntlnur,  which  is  called  whtte  by  collectors. 

Seetiou  3.  iibsesre  mth  seom&r  m»i  gtuHmm  hain. 
Stamem  nmeh  turngtr  than  the  cotoUa 

6.  Azalea  periclymem,  tmotm,   lAnu^HIIOm  /fVUA^ 

periclymenoides,  Michaux;  eoeeinee,  sperio«a.  ruora.  ruti- 
lans.  rarnea,  albu,  papilionaees,  partita,  pol\andra  (jf  tht 

Gardens.)  Leaves  Hat,  nearly  hairless,  except  the  mid- 
rib, which  is  bristly.  Tulw  ul'  the  c  iroUa  much  longer 
than  the  limb,  which  is  white. —  Found  wild  on  ihe  sides  of 
bills,  in  woods  all  over  North  America,  vtherc  u  u  ealied 
Upright  Honeyiuekle—a  name  which  it  well  merits  fur  iu 
fragrance  and  beauty.  It  is  a  smaller  ]^ant  than  A.  vts- 
rom.  rarely  «tceeding  the  height  of  a  man,  and  being  ge- 
ni  I  !nuch  shorter,  ;irid  exceedingiy  branched.  By  Ixila- 
iiists  It  was  formerlv  distuii^uislied  by  its  (lowers  appearmg 
before  its  leaves,  whence  it  was  called  A.  ntidijlura;  but  as 
this  is  an  unoertain  circumst.ince,  the  name  we  have  adopted 
from  FBraoen  deserves  the  preferanee.  Its  leaves  arc  bn^ht 
green,  and  nearly  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  flat,  and  by  no 
means  puckered  or  wavy ;  their  unaer  side  and  the  branehes 
are  sli:,'htly  downy,  and  their  margin  covered  with  stiff  hairs. 
The  Uowers,  which  appear  in  clusters  at  the  ends  o'  the 
branches,  are  almost  entirely  desiituto  (  f  the  f;lutinouh 
glands  of  vweoni;  thev  have  generally  more  red  than 
white  in  their  colour,  and  have  remarkably  long  stamens. 
Our  gardens  are  filled  with  variations  from  this  species :  it 
is  ca*ily  known  by  its  smooth  bainr  flowers  and  long  ata* 
mcn>  from  A.  riM-ma,  which  is  far  more  sweet;  of  the 
varieties  the  haudsuuiest  i»  the  old  scarlet  axalea. 

7.  Azalea  canegcens,  Michaux  (A.bit  ulivr,  Fursh).  Leaves 
hoary,  especially  beneath,  where  they  are  also  downy  :  their 
midrib  without  any  stiff  hairs.  Tube  of  the  corolla  of  about 
the  length  of  the  limb,  whieh  is  white.— On  benon  sandy 
hills,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  en  the 
banks  of  rivers  in  South  Carolina,  and  on  the  mountains  ol 
Virginia,  this  species  grows  wild ;  it  resembles  A.  pmcly 
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Wkna  v«ry  raueti,  htA  i»  u  tenderer  plant,  voA  hu  tb»  tmm 
Rrey  appearance  which  renders  A.glauca  so  nn  ;pi-t;r)i:< 
aa  object.  Ita  flowers  are  small  and  white,  with  a  detp  rosy 
jvd  tube  ;  they  appear  the  earliest  of  the  American  specie:i. 

8.  ^Moita  caUnduiacea,  Micbaux.  Leaves  cunvex, 
•hteil^*  liriglit  green,  slightly  hairy  on  both  sides,  reflexed 
and  wuw  tt  tb«  edge ;  their  miaiib  without  itiff  Itaiis. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  not  longer  than  the  bned  oranfe-eoltmred 
or  scarlft  limb. — A  native  of  inoi>t  places  in  the  southern 
states  of  Nurth  America :  i>oiactiiitrs  inhulntmf^  ttie  banks 
of  rivers,  but  more  frcqu«'rtly  adorning  the  mounlaiiis  with 
a  garment  of  liting  scarlet.  It  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
A.  vsnefymtnOt  from  which  it  ia  dietinj^uished  by  ite  larger 
ana  mm  oiange-coloured  flowers,  and  by  ita  n^ow  ««vy 
leaves.  It  ia  certainly  no  variety  of  A.  pontica,  aa  aoma  bava 
t^.  iuLiht;  its  downy  liuweTi  wUhoul  gltttinoiia  glanda  dis- 
tinguish it  at  fln>t  ititiht. 

9.  Azalea  arboretcetu,  Pursh.  Leaves  covered  on  the 
underside  by  a  glaucous  bloom,  and  smooth  on  Lioth  sides. 
Tube  of  corolla  longer  than  the  segtueuU.  Calyx  with 
leafy  diviaiona.— The  only  botanist  wlio  has  described  tbia 
nmarkable  plant  in.  Pursh.  who  says  it  grows  on  rivulets 
near  the  Bli  i  T'mI^c  in  Pennsylvania,  flowering  from  May 
to  July.  He  >peaks  of  it  thus:  *Thi*  keauliful  species  bus, 
to  my  knowledge,  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  ^ardcn^. 
1  have  only  seen  it  in  its  native  place,  and  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  John  Bartram,  near  Philadelphia.  It  rises  tcom  ten  to 
twenty  feet  high,  and  donna,  with  its  elegant  foliage  and 
large  abundant  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  finest  ornamental 
sliru!)  I  linow.  The  flowers  are  not  so  much  pubescent  as 
the  rest  of  the  apecies ;  the  scales  of  the  flower-buds  are 
large,  ^ellowbli-lifowii,  aunoiiiMM  wttlt  a  driaged  wliite 
border. 

Section  4.  Fi<Hetrs  entirely  (UtHUO*  ^  ^gMkHBm  hairs. 
Stamtnttkort.  Conllathm  uiaped. 

10.  Azalea  tinetmt  (A. pontica;  linenn'a.  Botanical  Re- 
gister, plate  12531.  Loaves  downy  on  both  wdes,  sharp- 
pointed,  glaucDus  beneath,  reflexed  and  wavy  at  the  e<liie8. 
Flowers  covered  externally  only  with  a  fine  silkiness ;  their 
tube  much  alkorter  tliun  the  bell-shaped  limb,  the  divisions 
at  which  are  acute.— IntvodiMsed  foim  Cliina  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wells,  of  Redleaf,  about  fhe  year  1826,  and  rappoied 
to  be  a  native  of  that  country.  Us  leaves  are  very  like  those 
otAzalfu  pimiica.  except  that  they  are  glaucous  underneath, 
and  it.s  tlosvcrs  are  of  a  brifjlit  clear  ochry  yellow;  It  is  even 
supposed  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  that  s|K'etes.  Its  bell- 
ahqwd  eHoUa,  however,  without  any  glandular  or  other 
eonspiouous  hairs  on  the  outside^  and  with  tcarcelv  any 
tube,  distinguishes  it  suBiciently.  The  segments  of  tne  co- 
rolla are  broadlv  ovate,  slightly  wavy,  and  the  upper  one  is 
distinctly  dotted  in  the  manner  of  a  rh  Klodendron.  This 
species  and  the  two  next  will  not  thrive  in  England,  unless 
kept  in  a  ooiiiierv ulory.  or  in  a  ^ood  frame  well  protected 
ftomeold  in  winter,  and  from  excessiv  e  drought  hi  summer. 

11.  Axalm  indica,  LinnsBus.  Leaves  obovate,  flat,  green 
on  both  sides,  and  very  abundantly  clothed  with  stiffish 
brown  hairs.  Flowers  quite  smooth  externally  ;  their  tube 
much  shorter  than  the  bell-shaped  hnib,  the  divisions  of 
wbieh  are  rounded.  Calyx  small  and  very  hispid  ;  stamens 
five.— This  and  the  following  are  the  mosi  beautiful  plants 
vhidk  «^  in  the  neh  Flora  efCAina.  where  they  far  ex- 
eeed  in  spleodour  of  appearance  the  camellias,  moutans, 
ebrysanlbemams,  and  roses  of  that  favoured  climate.  This 
forms  a  bush  varying  in  height  from  two  to  six  feet,  with 
the  branches  usually  drooping,  and  covered  when  young 
with  risrid  brown  huirs.  The  leaves  are  deep  green.  Hat, 
and  half  evergreen,  usually  tmged  with  brown,  in  consc- 

fueneeof  the  many  brown  hairs  w  ith  which  they  are  clothed, 
he  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  and  gaily  marked 
with  brilliant  colours.  The  cal}'x  is  very  small,  and  closely 
covered  witlt  Stiff  hairs.  Of  the  many  varieties  cultivated 
by  the  Chinese,  the  ftllawini<  are  the  only  kinds  that  have 
yet  been  esub'.islied  in  thcEnglisli  i;;inlens:  1.  The  J5nc4- 
r0i,  with  very  ru»ty  leaves,  and  flowers  coloured  with 
orange  and  dusky  red— a  f^plcndid  variety  introduced  in  the 
year  1808;  8.  The  Dntdde  Purple,  with  double  purplish 
lilac  flowers,  not  very  beautiful ;  3.  The  Fariegaleti,  with 
rose-coloured  flowers  variegated  with  red  and  wlnte.  and 
oc^casionally  becoming  wholly  red ;  the  most  beautiful  kind 
of  all. 

12.  Ataieakdifolia,  Hooker.  Leaves  obovate,  flat,  ever- 
I  w  bolli  fides,  and  tMbtiA  with  bram  bain* 


Flowers  quite  smooth  ektemally;  tbiir  tttbe  vmeh  slUHlaf 

tli  in  t*i.'  hcll-shaped  limb,  the  aivisionsof  which  are  dilated 
rtiid  wavy.  Calyx  with  leafy  acute  sepals  ;  stamens  ten. — 
A  native  of  China,  and  less  impatient  of  cold  than  the  la^t, 
from  which  it  chiefly  diflers  in  iut  leafy  calvx,  evergreen, 
less  rusty,  shining  leaves,  larger  flowers,  and  more  numer- 
ous ttnmens.  There  are  two  varieties  in  the  gardens,  the 
WMl*  and  the  Royal  Purplg,  or  PhamiotUt  of  wbida  the 
latter  is  a  mo^t  noble  object  when  covered  with  its  *arga 
blossoms  of  the  richest  Tyrian  purple. 

For  Azalea  prnntiiib<'ii.\.  see  CiiAM.KLF.DOsf. 

For  A.  lapponica  and  /nij^ram,  i>ee  KHOI>ODK^DRO^f. 

As  the  nurseries  abound  in  varieties  of  all  the  precodini: 
species  of  veiy  unequal  degrees  of  beau^*  it  may  be  useful 
to  the  hortieulturist  to  know  iliat  the  most  remarttoble  are 
the  following:  A.  mrata  pra?cox,  s.abra.  piimila,  }:lauca, 
nitida;  A.  midt/loru  rubra,  violacea.  coccmea  (major  and 
minor),  stamine.i,  ruti' Jiis,  variabilis,  longitloni.  bicjlor,  (inl- 
cliemma,  incarnata,  blanda :  vtttata;  mirubilit;  trium- 
phant; gra^dijhra;  veriitolor  coboureii  and  papilionacea  ; 
gloria  mutuUf  amamiuiM;  durf/ttketm;  /foniwida ; 
and  fumidaia.  The  beantf  of  all  fnese  is.  however,  far  ox- 
cccded  by  that  of  Uie  Highrlere  Srartel,  or  thyrxiflifra  (Bot. 
lifg.  t,  136#>.  a  plant  which  in  covciefl  in  the  spring  with 
lomr  thytses  of  the  most  brilliant  crimson  (lowers. 

The  foregoing  are  the  nun^eryroen*s  names  by  which  the 
varieties  may  be  purchased.  It  would  be  impossible  lo  fdaoe 
them  in  their  respeotiffe  species  witn  «ry  «oct«f  aeeanry. 

There  exists.  mot«over,  in  several  oollectMCa  a  mimber 
of  most  beautiful  '  ylirid  kinds,  which  cuuld  not  be  reftrred 
to  any  of  the  wild  species.  They  liave  beer  chiefly  raised 
at  (Ihent.  whence  they  are  known  in  the  nurseries  by  the 
name  of  Ghent  A2alea.s,  cr  i.:  Higbc  «re,  it  Hampaltire,  by 
the  lute  Lord  CaemHrvon.  Their  puienta  ha\e  been 
usually  some  deep^loured  variety  of  A.  paiefymena  or 
calenaularea  on  the  one  hand,  and  A.  pcntim  on  the  other, 
the  former  giving  raluur  and  fragrance,  the  latter  size. 
Some  of  the  finest  of  them  ore  the  following ; — the  change- 
able pontica  or  versicnhir.  fi^ui  od  in  the  HotanioU  Regi$te^, 
plate  1659:  the  tparkltng  or  Kcintillant  (Bot.  Jteg.  U 
1461);  the  Highdere  blush,  or  lepida  (Bot.  Reg.  t.  1402). 
with  large  white  blossoms  bordered  with  rose  and  stained 
on  one  petal  with  vellow :  the  copper-cfJoured  or  mbru- 
prea  (Bot.  Reg  t.  CifitVi  1  atx)\e  all.  [.adi/  Harriet 
Stapltton's  (Eot.  i4o7^  with  deep  rose-cobured 

flowers  having  a  crimson  tube,  and  one  orthe  petals  stained 
in  the  centre  with  a  dear  buff  colour. 

The  cultivation  of  aaaleas  must  be  dinded  into  that  of 
the  luurdy  and  that  of  the  green-house  kinds.  Haidy 
azakof  suoeeed  perfectly  if  planted  in  |>eBt  earth  mixed 
with  about  ore  tliird  or  even  one-half  loam.  They 
should  be  sheltered  when  young  by  one  another,  or  by 
rhododendrons,  which  can  be  cut  away  as  the  aialvas  ad- 
vance in  size,  for  they  are  natives  of  swampy  situatiotta, 
where  they  spring  up  among  the  bushes,  and  are,  when 
young,  completely  nroieeted  from  the  sootebing  sun.  The 
dampness  of  our  «Mimate  renders  it  unnecessary  to  treat 
them  as  swamp  jjI.uUs;  on  the  contrary,  they  succeetl 
nowhere  in  England  better  than  on  the  aides  of  dry  hilla 
or  on  elevated  ground ;  but  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  iV.zX 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow  should  be  acreoncd  iVom  the 
sun,  either  by  their  own  shadow,  or  by  that  of  other  things. 
Their  roots  run  along  jurt  below  the  surface  of  thi  lioil,  and 
never  force  their  way  downwards  more  than  a  few  inches : 
they  are  of  a  delicate  fibrous  texture,  and  are  ra-ily  injured. 
For  this  reason  the  best  gardeners  never  allow  tiie  soil  in 
which  their  azaleas  grow  to  lie  either  haed  or  raked  :  it  is 
only  hand-weeded,  and  allowed  to  become  mossy.  Every 
year  or  two  the  beds  reeetve  a  top-dicssing  of  j^t  atiid 
loam,  into  which  the  young  roots  immediatMy  stftka  fi«ii 
within  the  old  and  exhausted  soil. 

For  the  {jreen-lujuse  azaleas  a  niode  of  managrni>.':u 
essentially  the  satuti  iu  principle,  butdiUerent  in  applic^itiou. 
is  required.  China,  their  native  country,  u  subject  tO  A 
long  period  of  dry  or  cold  weather,  where  vegetation  con- 
tinues torpid;  but  during  the  growing  season  the  air  is 
remarkably  mild  and  moist,  with  briUiant  >^  it  hint  The 
j  cultivator  must  adapt  his  practice  to  this  naiurai  slate  <»( 
thuiijs  ;  by  growing  the  azaleas  rapidly  when  they  aiT' 

II  uruwin);,  and  afterwards  allowing  them  to  take  a  long  td»U 
For  this  purpose  he  should  commence  forcing  them  gffc 
dually  in  a  tem))erature  of  AO"  or  55"  during  the  muota  erf 
January,  keeping  them  ganUr  moist;  in  Febroorr  Itis 
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stmt  soould  l>c  increased,  and  as  vci^tation  bocomes  more 
1  t:ve,  moisture  sliouUi  be  more  freely  applied  along  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  lic^uid  muiun.  This  mode  of  treat- 
ment must  be  persevered  in.  never  alloiring:  the  temperature 
to  riae  abovo  7A'  or  80"  «t  tbe  utaoit,  uniil  Uw  Jlowen  are 
«X|Nuid0d ;  aftar  that  ha*  happened  the  plants  thouU  s^ 
kept  {Trowing  till  3um  or  July,  nhoii  wutcring  should  lu' 
flixontinued,  except  al  intervals,  and  tiicy  should  he 
allowi'd  to  >i:ik  to  iv-t.  in  whicli  slati-  tlu-y  iire  to  rciiiiiiii 
tdl  tin:  siRi  otdins:  January,  great  care  being  taken  that 
n'Mttti:;  t/ic  irhole  <j/  the  gyrating  time  they  art  fully  ex 
pvi^'i  in  andUiata*  much  air  aa  paaaible  i»  raven  them. 
When  ahoul  to  be  •gafti  ealM  into  oxiatenee.  noy  ahould 
be  shiftrd  mto  new  jxiis  of  a  lar^ri  r  size  than  before,  and 
supplied  with  fresh  peal  and  loam:  but  in  dom^  this  the 
utmost  caro  should  be  luken  «!'  their  delicate  roots  it  is 
better  to  wash  away  any  f  td  that  it  miy  be  ncoossary  to 
remove,  ralbct  than  to  break  oflT  in  the  rude  manner  too 
vsuaUy  pnwtiaeil  by  gardeners  who  are  ignonuil  of  the 
prineipleB  oftbo  npevatioitt  whfeh  tbev  perfonn.  MaaaRsd 
thus,  the  Chinese  ttzoleas  are  be>on(I  all  comparison  the 
trayest  plants  th&t  are  (;rown  Ions  stiff  and  formal  than 
the  canicUia,  equalling  in  brilliant  colours  tlic  Smilli  Amp 
r.can  rat  ti .  and  infinitely  superior  to  ail  of  tlieia  in  their 
graceful  aspect,  and  mildly  odoriferous  flowers,  it  is  won 
'iL-rful  that  they  ihould  not  be  more  extensively  mllivated. 
Those  wbowmud  see  them  in  their  full  beauty  ^^iiould,  in 
their  flowering  aeaion,  visit  the  garden  of  the  London  Hor 
timltural  Society,  or  particularly  fbal  of  Sir  Bdmond  An 
tPibus.  at  Cheani,  where  tfaoM  gorgooul  planli  qipear  in 
usnvalled  TnagncticQiice. 

.\^aleas  are  usually  propagated  by  layers :  hot  they  may 
Im  increased  quite  as  readily,  and  at  less  expense,  by  cut- 
tinea  of  the  young  half-grown  wood,  placed  under  hand- 
slasaea  in  an  exhausted  cuoumber-frame.  and  atroek  in 
nrer-sand.  The  principal  diffirulty  under  Aw  mode  of 
treatment  is  to  preser^'C  them  <lurin'j:  tlif  first  wintrr  ;iftor 
iliey  hecomo  plant)*,  as  thuy  are  apt  to  damp  off:  the  only 
rt-rnedy  for  whi<  h  i4  fret*  vcntQntioii,  ond  coMtant  eue  to 
remove  those  which  perish. 

AZA'NI.  ati  unlicnt  town  of  Phry^ia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
oofor  in  ruins.  Uerodian  calla  it  JSsani^  ftom  iBzen.  the  \ 
non  of  Tantalus,  and  says  that  some  called  it  also  Atanion. 
Tlie  inhabitants  were  called  Azaiiitsj.  or  jUznnitn?.  ( fste- 
phanus  Byzantinus,  de  Uriiihus.)  Strabo  (xii.  57(1)  ;ni  ';-  i 
(lun-i  Azani.  Nacoleia,  and  K')t)ai'!on  (the  present  Kiut;r.  i) 
3»  towns  of  I'brygia  Epictetuis.  Its  situation  had  been  lou<; 
J  matter  of  doubt,  until  a  few  years  »ince,  when  Mr.  Kep]]el 
viflited  ita  remains,  and  aaoertsioed  from  the  inicnntions 
he  fimnd  there  that  they  heloni^  to  the  Anni  or  iVami 
of  the  ant-  -w  p"oi;rapliers.  It  is  >;itnatcd  twpnty  miles  \ 
5>.\V.  lit  Kiuia;.a,  on  the  banks  of  the  rncr  Rh\i)diiCUs,  uti 
nhich  are  two  .-.ntieiit  l)ri<l;ies.  A  vast  fiuaniity  of  shafts 
•>f  columns,  bcaunlully-workcd  capitals,  tutahlatures,  &c., 
Mattered  on  the  ground,  and  tin;  Turkish  village  of 
TjadWM  Hislar  has  been  hoiit  entirely  out  of  the  ruins. 
Rows  of  ereet  eolamns  ore  still  standing  in  several  places. 
'I  h:-  finest  remains  are  those  of  a  temple  and  a  theatre. 
Th  •  lemij.i!  IS  on  a  bill,  and  is  116  fee*  in  lenifth.  and 
«>!)  in  breadth ;  thirteen  out  of  fltleeii  pdlar^;  on  the  north 
sde,  and  ti^e  out  of  eight  ou  the  wes^t  iruitU  fi-tnutu  sUiid- 
inK.  and  in  the  highest  preservation.  Those  on  the  oast 
and  south  sides  are  overthrown,  but  lie  close  to  their  original 
position.  Tbey  are  of  the  Ionic  order ;  the  shafts  are  fluted, 
and  made  each  of  a  singia  block  of  marble  28 feet  in  length. 
The  walls  of  the  temi»e  on  the  north  and  west  sides  are 
cIo  ^caiidiviL.  but  the  otlier  two  sides  have  falleik  Under 
the  tecnple  is  a  subterranecwi^  chamber,  having  an  arched 
jitone  roof,  and  of  the  same  extent  as,  the  temple  itself.  The 
ibeotiw  ia  332  feet  exterior  diameter :  the  stone  benches 
and  part  of  the  walls  still  remain.  Sume  of  the  Greek 
inseamtiono  on  the  walls  oftbo  temple  refer  to  the  raign 
of  Hadrian.  Nunieroaa  coins  of  Koman  emperon  and 
other*  h  ue  been  found  in        n  i|xhbourhoo<l.    (G.  Kep- 

El  »  Jrmiiuy  arr"(x  the  Biukun  and  into  Aitia  Mirtur, 
ndon.  1831  ) 

AZATIA.  DON  FKLI'Z  DE,  was  born  at  Barbunales, 
iK-ar  Bilba<itra,  ur  Barbastro,  in  AngOtt,  in  May,  1 74i>.  He 
nvetvcdhiseurly  educationatHaeMa>andaflervaids  studied 
at  the  military  academy  of  Banelona.  In  1764  heentereil 
tSf  array,  and  served  as  n  lieutenant  in  the  expedition  against 
AigicrA  under  O  Roilly,  in  which  he  was  wounde<l.  He  was 
■Mdo  a  0i{iitBin  in  1 776.  In  I7S0  he  was  sent,  with  the  rank 


of  heutenant-eolonel.  as  one  oi  the  commissioners  appuinte<l 
by  Spain  to  define  the  limits  of  ita  possessions,  in  Parasniay, 
which  had  been  long  a  matter  of  dispute  between  Spain  and 
Portugal.  While  there,  he  undertook  the  task  of  making 
a  map  of  Paraguay,  a  labour  which  oi-cupied  him  for  thirteen 
yean.  He  hvA  to  explore  vast  and  wild  unknown  ret.'ions, 
inli;d)tted  by  Ttidiati  tri1i  often  hostile,  and  in  the  midst 
of  dan-^ers  and  jtrivnti  ais  of  everv  kind.  Far  from  being 
as-iisti->rl  by  tin-  Sp:itii-li  ;iuthnrities,  he  was  persecuted  hy 
thi^m ;  even  bis  papers  wero  taken  from  bim,  he  was 
accused  of  having  a  treasonable  undorstanding  with  tbe 
Portuguese»  and  was  n^^lcct  to  Bumcraus  vexations  fiom 
the  goremor  at  Assmnttian.  nndfiom  the  vkenqr  at  Buenos 
Ayre5.  Jealouay  andignocanee  were  tbo  origni  of  theia 
persecution*. 

Azara's  chnracter,  however,  stood  proof  against  l^icin, 
and  he  rendered  some  cs^eatial  services  to  his  government, 
especially  in  reconnoitring  the  coast  south  of  (m  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  in  the  country  of  the  Piatagoniana.  Ho  was  tvcalled 
to  Enrape  in  I  Ml.  He  then  went  lo  Fkiris.  where  his 
elder  brother.  Nicolas  de  Azara,  was  then  ambassador  for 
Spam  I  and  he  remained  there  until  his  brother's  death  in 
Jumiary,  IS 03.  Afterwards,  Cliarlfs  IV.  k;n^  of  Spain. 
calle<l  luni  to  Madrid,  and  appointed  iiiiu  a  member  of 
the  council  for  Indian  aflairs.  Azara's  travels  in  South 
America  were  published  in  French  at  Paris  in  l!<09.  and 
edited  by  C.  A.  Walckenaer,  to  whom  the  uuthor  had  in> 
trusted  the  revision  of  tbe  work ,  with  notes  by  G.  Cuvior, 
an  atlas,  and  a  Uib  of  Azara.  4  vols.  8vo.  Thev  con- 
tain a  description  of  Paraguay,  and  of  the  various  Indian 
tribes  scattered  through  that  vast  region,  their  habits  and 
cliaractcristjc  \arielieS(  with  an  account  of  the  Spanish 
discovery  and  conq^uost,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the 
missionary  Gokides  hj  the  Josnlta,  and  of  their  singnlar 
s^tem  of  gevomnont.  The  seeond  part  of  the  work  eon- 
sisti  of  a  valuable  history  of  the  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  of 
that  country,  which  haa  been  previously  published  sepa- 
rately in  2  vol*.  8vo.,  Pans.  ISUl;  jt  was  transluletl  into 
Kreneh  from  the  MSS.  of  the  author,  by  Moreau  St.  .Mery. 

AZA'RA,  DON  JOSE'  NICOLAS  DK.  was  boni  at 
Barbunales.  in  17.31.  He  studied  at  Salamanca,  where 
he  distinguislied  himself  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Dan  Rieardo  Vol.  minister  of  King  Feidinand  VI.,  who 
offered  him  a  place  iti  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  A/ara  acceptc<l.  In  17fiO  he  was  sent  to  Rome, 
IS  agent  fir  the  ec  <  le'-iastical  affairs  of  Spain.  Don 
,\oi(i  Monino,  known  afterwanis  a*  the  Count  of  Florida 
Blanea,  who  was  then  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  being  soon  aflier  appointed  prime  minister  oi 
Charles  IH..  was  succeeded  in  the  embassy  by  the  Duke 
Grimaldi,  but  Azara  performed  all  the  real  diplomatio  busi- 
ness with  the  papal  court.  He  took  an  active  part  In  the 
difficult  netzotiation-  coiK-erniiiir  the  i  xpu'sion  of  the  Ji'siiit^ 
from  Sp'^in.  After  Gnmaldi  s  d<'ath.  Az;\ra  was  appnintL-d 
his  successor.  He  enjoyed  the  full  confldetire  of  I'l  pe 
Pius  VI.,  and  had  much  influence  on  the  Rutaun  |Kilitics 
of  that  time.  Azara  was  fond  of  literature  and  of  the  arts, 
and  waa  inttmaiidy^  ooMMrted  «ith  all  the  distinguished 
men  who  were  then  in  the  Roman  capital,  such  osChrdinala 
de  Bernis,  AVvri.  ■  i  l  "Hor^i-i ;  thi- andm'  jI^iK'ists  Wiiu'kel- 
mann,  Fea,  lUaaiii,  and  \'isconti ;  the  artists  ("auova. 
Angelica  Kaufmanu,  Menu's,  Volpato.  Sec;  ami  the  learned 
Jesuits  Arteaga.  Andres,  Clavif:ero,  and  Ortiz.  Azara  was 
especially  the  friend  and  patron  of  Mengs.  Afler  the  death 
of  that  artistt  he  provided  for  his  family ;  and  he  wrote  a 
lifb  of  the  deceased,  whieh  ho  inofiud  to  a  splendid  edition 
of  his  worVs,  made  at  his  expense  by  the  printer  Bodoni. 
Azara  made  a  valuable  collection  of  antiquities,  and  he 
W  is  n  I  I'ssful  in  several  excavations  iieaj  Rome.  In  1  TIR, 
when  Bonaparte  threatened  Rome,  Azara  repaired  t;>  iu;i 
head^aarters  in  order  to  avert  the  storm,  and  he  sur:  ee  'cd 
in  preventing  the  advance  of  the  French,  though  at  the 
price  of  ezorlntant  contributions  imposed  on  the  Roman 
stnto  by  tho  conqueror.  Azara*  after  this,  felt  that  his  in- 
fluence with  the  papal  court  had  declined,  and  his  position 
became  unple-isir.it.  In  17''H.  when  the  French  took  po->- 
session  of  Rutau,  Az.ira  \\  ill;dre\v  lo  Florence.  In  ]8<!1  he 
wa.s  appointed  ainba>s;>d(jr  for  Spain  at  Paris.  He  lost  his 
situation  through  the  intrigues  of  Godoy,  tho  fiivourite  of 
King  Charies  IV.,  and  dictl  in  1 80.1.  as  he  was  preparing  to 
•et  off  for  Italv  to  resume  his  fovourito  studies. 

AZAROX'te.  [See  CnAT.s'aiis.l 

AZERBU  AN,  or  AZERBAIJAN,  also  named  AZBR- 
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BAIGAN  (Ouseleys  EbaHftulua)  tnd  ADERBIJAN. 
is  the  mast  western  provinoe  of  the  pretent  Pwiinin  empire. 

According  to  an  obporvatinn  of  Sir  Williiuii  OuscUy 
(TVofW*.  Vol.  iii.  p.  4 1  -*),  Tiibriz,  the  priiiciiwl  U»uii  of 
Azerbijan,  was  ori};in  illy  ciilli'il  .Izi  r  ftfldr^iin,  from  a  cele- 
brated fire-temple  (azer  '  ftrc.  bSd^dn  *a  keeper  ),  which 
not  only  gave  this  denomination  to  the  place  whore  it 
flood,  but  to  the  whole  province;  this  mme  has  been 
aUered  into  A*«rbaiffan,  and  by  fhflM  who  affect  to  write 
iffitr  the  Anibian  manner,  into  Az^rfmijiin.  (Cnmpare 
Hvilfc',  Df  Bftli^one  VefTum  P'TSinurr  1 1  j  :  Srhuttons" 
index  1 1  his  I'lla  .S(iAi(i»«i,  kc.  art.  AiKerlioisjaiia.)  \Vc 
are  inclined  to  thmk  that  the  name  Azerbitdegau,  or  Azer- 
biian,  is,  et)mological|y.  the  same  with  Atrupatene,  nnder 
whiob  deMgnatum  the  oountiy  was  antiently  knawii  u  a 
pravinee  of  ^  Media.  Stnhov  indeed,  (lih.  xu  e.  18,)  would 
roakc  tl.e  nanio  Atn  patcne,  a  derivative  of  Atropates,  the 
name  of  ont>  of  its  liovemor? ;  but  this  explanation  stfins 
unlikely  to  be  correct. 

Azerbyati  is  situatetl  between  44  ami  49'^  E.  long.,  and 
hetween  37'  and  39'  N.  lat.  It  is  separated  in  the  north 
from  Armenia  bv  the  river  Araxes.  in  the  east  firom  the 
table-land  of  Irak  Ajeni  and  Fenia  by  the  Kizil-Oxein : 
towards  the  south  ami  west  it  bonlers  on  Kurdistan  and 
Turkish  Armania.  The  limits  of  AUopatene  are  thus  tle- 
finoil  by  Strabo  (xi.  c.  '. .1) :  it  is  situatetl,  he  says,  towards 
the  east  of  Amenia  and  Mationc,  towards  the  west  of  the 
Greatw  Medja,  and  mt  the  same  tine  towards  the  north  of 
the  two  latter  countries,  and  towards  th«  touth  of  the  na- 
tions dwelling  around  the  comer  of  the  Ryrcaoian  or  Cas- 
pian  Sea.  (See  Groskiird's  note  to  his  ficrnian  translation  of 
Strabo,  t.  ii.  p.  42 1.)  Nearly  the  whole  ctjuntry  consists  of 
a  succession  of  high  mountains,  semirated  by  numerous 
de«|p  valleys,  partially  cultivated  and  opening  into  fertile 
plains.  In  the  vwv  centre  of  Aserbiian,  between  Tabriz 
and  Marai^ha.  are  tne  mounlaiaa  of  Sahend,  fbrmine  an 
i.<iolated  mass,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  9000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  defile  in  these  mountains  formed 
by  the  river  ul'  Sied  Abad,  near  the  village  of  Seoundcreah, 
Colonel  Monteith  visited  and  exiunmed  a  larije  cave  similar 
to  the  Grotta  del  Cane  in  Italy,  and  filled  with  a  heavy 
noxious  i^as.  Towards  tlie  cast  ol  Tabriz,  and  in  the  vicinity 
3f  Ardebil,  Mount  8e\-aUan  attains  an  elevation  of  li.oob 
or  perhaps  13,0U0  feet.  It  has  the  appeannee  of  having 
bi-fii  a  voieano,  thou^li  no  reniiiins  of  a  crater  arc  iviw  \  i-uble. 
Tiie  ruckb  aeur  tlu'  mountain  are  decidedly  volcuiiie,  and  all 
round  its  ba*o  are  hot  sprmtrs.  Towards  the  south  east  the 
hixh  range  of  the  Knfian-Kuh,  a  branch  of  the  mountains 
nf  Kurdistan,  follows  the  course  of  the  Kizil-Ozein,  and  in 
oommon  with  that  river  oonstitutes  the  boundatT  of  Azer- 
hijan  towards  the  Persian  Irak.  In  the  north,  Kinncir 
mentions  the  black  nx-ks  of  the  Karabavn;  To\\ards  the 
east  of  Ardebil,  the  Talish  mountains  exictid  in  a  dtrei-tion 
from  north  to  south,  nearly  parallel  to  the  .shores  of  the 
Caspian.  The  fiimous,  though  now  abandoned,  fortress  of 
Shindan,  standineon  the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock,  at  an 
elevation  of  nsarqr  7000  fiwt*  fonus  the  leading  featni*  of 
the  range. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Azerbijan  arc  tne  Araxcs  and  the 
Kizii-Ozein.  [SeeAaAXBs.l  Thu  Kud-Ozeui,  the  Amur- 
dus  of  Ptolemy,  and,  according  to  Rcnnell,  the  Gozan  of 
Scripture  (2  Kings  xvii.  6 ;  Rennell  s  Gtorraphy  Hero- 
dotit,  9d  edit  vol.  i.  p.  919,  flee.),  rises  in  Uie  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  town  of  Sinnoh  or 
Sennah.  It  is  during  part  of  the  year  only  a  shallow  and 
narrow  river;  but  frem  April  to  Julv  the  meltin^j;  of  tlie 
snow  rciulurs  it  passable  only  where  bridges  or  furnuj. 
are  estabhshod.  It  runs  at  first  in  a  northern  direction, 
aleng  the  iiaot  of  the  Kalian-Kuh.  till  it  approaches  the 
town  of  lliannah :  here  it  is  met  by  the  Garongoo  or  Ka- 
rankoo  (a  river  which  has  its  source  in  the  Sahend  moun> 
tains,  westward  of  Miannah),  and  then  takes  its  course 
eastward,  forcing  its  way  thrt>uph  a  frightful  ciiasm  ni  the 
Elburz  mountains.  It  is  there  joined  by  the  Shahrud,  u 
river  formed  by  two  streams,  the  one  (the  Abhar,  Ebher, 
or  Ebbehar)  rising  in  the  Elburs  mountains,  near  Teheran, 
and  the  other  conung  from  the  vicinity  of  Kaswin.  Having 
reached  the  lower  country  of  Ghilan,  t  he  erdlective  wrater  of 
these  rivers,  under  the  designation  of  I^perud  and  Sefid-rud, 
or  the  White  River  (so  named  from  its  rapid  and  f  iaiiiing 
course  through  the  mount.iins),  flows  witii  a  windiui;  and 
navijrahle  coiirio  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  it  reaches  near 
it(C  town  of  Reaht.  The  nmd  from  Gbilsn  to  iJamadan 


leads  thnmgh  the  defile  of  Rudbar  skng  lh«  sido  «f  toe 

chasm  throngh  which  the  Xinl-Ozetn  oeaeends  into 

low  country,  ami  is  described  by  travellers  as  surrmindi  d 
with  grand  and  lernfic  t>ctiiery.  (See  the  view  of  a  hridLio 
over  the  Kizil-Ozein  in  Malcolm  s  Histnnj  <•/ Prrvta.  vol.  ». 
p.  i2!>.)  Another  pass  over  the  Ghilan  monnraiiis,  that  ol 
MosuUa,  leads  thruui;h  twenty  miles  of  a  difficult  rugged 
defile,  which  Colonel  Montaith  deseribes  as  being  iaAniiely 
stronger  than  that  of  Radbar.  That  from  Astm  over  the 
Talish  mountains  to  Ardebil  also  is  exreedimrly  steep,  stony, 
and  daUf'^rauH,  tliuuiih  soniew  liat  shorter  tiian  the  defile  of 
Rudbar :  it  leads  aVnv^  the  .\stara  r.wr,  wliicli  now  (ortns 
the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Persian  territories. 

Besides  these  two  principal  rivers  of  Aserbijan,  we  must 
mention  ttw  Jagatlj*  vrttiah  ha*  its  somca  ta  the  Kaflsa- 
Kuh.  rans  towards  tibe  N.W.  and  faBi  into  the  lake  of 
I.'rmiah  :  the  Yez  lirnn  rises  in  the  mountains  between  the 
l-ikes  of  Uruuali  urui  Wan,  and  joins  the  Araxes  ;  the  Ag', 
\^li;rh  fertilizes  the  plain  around  Tabriz,  ami  the  Shar, 
which  waters  the  country  omund  the  town  of  Urmiah,  both 
fall  into  the  lako  of  that  name;  and  th*  Kara  8oo^  or 
Derm  Yard,  which  rises  in  the  SeveUon  niMnitsins  nnar 
Ardebil,  and  Ihlls  into  the  Araxcs. 

Tile  lake  of  Urmiah  (called  P'lumi  by  Tavernicr,  hook  i. 
rh.  4,  lihuim  by  (Jolonal  Moi.(e:th,  Jmnml  of  the  Royal 
Geographiral  Society,  vol.  in.  p.  6.  &c.,  Derya  i-Arviiah  in 
Ouseley's  Ebn  Haukal,  p.  162)  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  physical  character  of  Azerbijan. 
Strabo  (xi.c.  13,  t.  ii-  p-  460,  ed.  Tuuchn.}  describes  it  under 
the  name  of  Lake  Spauta ;  he  says,  (hat  its  water  is  salt : 
•  the  s  aline  particles  rise  to  the  surface  and  crystallize ; 
they  cause  an  itching  sensation  and  irripes,  against  which 
oil  is  a  remedy:  if  garments  arc  wasb  -d  in  the  water  of 
the  lake,  they  become  corroded,  which  effect  may  however 
be  obviated  hy  dipping  them  into  sweet  water.'  Ebn  Uau 
kal  also  was  aware  of  this  peculiari^  of  the  lake:  *  its 
water,'  he  says,  '  is  salt  and  nitter,  and  contains  not  anv 
lining  creature.  All  iXHUid  this  lake  are  viilayes  and  build- 
ings: from  tiie  lake  to  Maragha  i»  a  disiaitce  of  three 
farsani^s,  to  Armi  (Urmiah)  two  farsangs.  Tlie  length  of 
this  lake  is  five  days'  journey  by  land;  and  by  water,  with 
a  fair  wind,  a  person  may  traverse  it  in  the  space  of  one 
night.'  Tavernier  ( Trttt-eh,  liook  i.  oh.  4)  observes  that  the 
water  of  the  river  Aggi-sou,  or  hitter  water,  which  comes 
from  the  mountains  in  the  north  and  falls  into  the  l.ike 
Urmiah,  thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues  from  Tabriz,  is  of  the 
same  (juahty  as  that  of  the  lake,  both  being  without  any 
fish.  This  fact  is  corroborated  by  Kinneir.  who  says  that 
tb6  water  of  Lake  Urmiah  is  more  salt  than  sea- water,  bat 
remarks,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  perfectly  clear.  The 
same  traveller  estimates  the  circumference  of  the  lake  at 
so  farsangs  or  300  mdes.  It  contains  >e\eral  islands:  one 
of  tticm  was  made  um-  of  as  a  treoiiuiy  by  tlie  celebrated 
Tatar  conqueror  Hnhiku. 

The  climate  uf  Aserbyan  is  deseribed  as  bealthv.  The 
heat  during  summer  is  eonsiderahle :  the  atmosphere  is. 
even  during  winter,  generally  very  dear,  but  the  cold 
intense,  and  is  the  more  severely  felt  in  consequence  ot  thu 
alnio--t  eiilu'e  want  of  fuid,  drivd  ncv  (iuii<;  inixed  with  str;tw 
bmag  the  uiily  sub^tltut(.>.  iSever(iieltit>)»,  lew  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  eitiier  se\  put  on  additional  clothing  vhife 
the  cold  season  la^j  but  Sir  Robert  Kcr  Porter  oJwHrvM^ 
that  at  Tabris  tiearoely  a  day  passes  without  ono  or  two 
persons  being  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  tops  of  tho  higher  mountains  are  covered  with  snovr 
duriiijr  nine  nionliis  of  [lie  \ear.  Oilonel  Monteith  speii: 
Miiverai  days  m  August  m  the  Sahend  mountains,  during 
which  time  he  found  the  thermometer  never  above  sixtv. 
and  at  nij|ht  it  always  fnce;  the  graatmt  coU  was  ol 
Fahrenheit  The  same  traveller  ofaaerwB,  that  near  Lewan. 
a  village  situated  on  the  Bosmielh  river,  in  an  elevated  part 
of  the  Sahend  mountains,  the  liar\-e8t  is  two  months  later 
than  in  tho  plain.  On  the  summit  of  a  high  peak  in  tlio 
Balkas,  a  branch  of  the  Kurdistan  mountains,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  7500  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  he 
saw  water  frozen  at  eight  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  I2tb  of  Sep- 
tember, and  deeeending  a  distance  of  only  forty  miles,  he 
came  to  Yengaga,  a  fine  village,  nearly  concealed  by  gar- 
dens, in  which  even  pomegranates  grew.  Tho  high  moun- 
tains of  Ghilan,  wliadl  bound  Azeri>ijan  m  the  eist.  arc 
never  perfectly  free  from  snow:  yet  at  a  distance  of  only  »ix 
miles  from  them,  at  Durram.  in  the  district  of  Tahram, 
Colonel  Monteith  saw  olive-trees  cnltivated  in  ttie  garden 
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of »  P«niaa  prinoe;  and  at  Kallat,  in  the  <«ame  nei^bbour- 
hood,  be  fbond  walnut  and  plane  trees  of  j;;i<^antic  height. 
Violent  hail-storms  are  cnmtnon.  The  soil  of  Azorbijan, 
where  it  is  cultivated,  is  very  productive:  the  best  yields 
from  Afty  to  sixty  fold.  It  is  fertilized  chielly  by  artificial 
iRigation.  The  ploui^b  is  drawn  by  oxen.  Traveller*  no- 
tiee  the  cbeapnets  of  provisions,  and  the  pleasing  appeal^ 
ance  of  tho  gardens  and  orchards,  which  abound  in  deli- 
cious fruits  of  almost  excry  description.  In  the  Koolaboose 
m  niTiMins.  which  f  >nn  part  of  the  Katlaii-Kuh,  are  ir-ni. 
copper,  and  lead  mines :  '  a  treasure  of  riches,'  observes 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, '  which,  if  properly  worked,  would 
fill  the  cotton  of  the  Penian  monarch  to  omttowing.' 
iVnvelt,  i.  266.)  In  the  aame  neighbourhood  aalt-tnmes 
are  noticed  by  Colonel  Monteith. 

The  moil  flourishinjf  part  of  Azerbijan  is  that  aloiij;  the 
nurthtTM  ;mil  \Vf>:Lrii  biir:ler  of  the  lake  of  Urnuali,  fVi'iu 
hnz  to  iiio  cirHitines  olWrinenia.  Here  we  find  the  {owns  of 
Shebister  (or  Shehustcr),  Tasouj.  Shar,  Selmfis,  Khoi,  and 
Unniah ;  the  three  la»t  weie  already  known  to  AbulfiMla 
(tee  Sehultens*  index  to  h\*  Vita  Saladiru,  8be ,  art  Adser> 
bti-^jiiLi).  who  fixes  their  ie  .irrap^icul  p;J'^;tIon.  Selmds, 
or  Seliua.'-t,  is  now  a  town  nf  ab.uu  21)00  Hihabitants,  most 
of  whom  are  Ne*toriaii  (  hr>ti:iii8.  Khoi  is  described  by 
£nneir  as  one  of  the  finest  and  best-built  towns  of  Persia : 
Its  mlb  ne  In  good  repair,  the  &treeU  arc  regular,  shaded 
with  aTenues  of  trees,  and  the  oetlinge  of  many  of  the 
hoaaea  tm  taxtcfidly  painted.  The  town  oT  Urmiah,  the 
itippTisp-i  birth-phici-  ot  Zamastcr  (see  ;\nqunttl  Duperniu, 
Zfrru  .iri  wlii,  t  i  jKirt  li.  p,  >),  is  situated  on  the  S.W.  side 
vf  the  kike  to  wi^idi  it  ^-.vrs  its  name:  Its  population  is 
^tiraated  by  Kinneir  at  12.000  aoub. 

Marugha.  a  town  of  about  15,000  inhahttants.  K  situated 
in  a  low  valley,  at  the  extremity  of  a  wetl-oultiTated  plain 
opening  to  the  lake,  fVom  Uic  east  side  of  which  Mftragha  is 
distant  eitjht  or  nine  miles.  The  place  is  fumous  in  Oneiital 
jreoyraphy  for  the  observatory  of  tho  celebrated  astronomer 
Nasire<idin  (born  a.u.  1200,  iied  1273),  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  Uulaku.  who,  after  putting  an  end  to  the  oali- 
phat  of  the  Abbaeides,  at  Bagdad,  fixed  hHi  reeidetioe  at 
Maragha  (a.D.  ISCO).  Ruins  of  this  obser^'ator^-  still  exist 
en  a  nill  near  Maragha;  and  close  by.  en  the  western 
brow  of  the  hi!h  there  i.i  u  ourim.s  exruvation,  fisrty- uik-  feet 
in  len;;;tb  and  sixteen  m  breadth,  and  siiniiar  in  many 
respects  to  tho  caves  of  Elephants  and  Salsette*  in  India. 
Of  the  time  when  it  was  made,  a5  well  as  of  the  purpose  for 
whidi  it  was  {ntended.  we  aie  ntterly  i^ionint 

The  principal  town  of  Azt'rhij.m  is  TaUriz— (situated,  ac- 
coTdin-;  to  Brownu,  iu  3;^"  4'  lat.,  16^  aj'  l  ui;^. ;  see  Ker 
Port*  r  A  TraveLi,  i.  '220;  according  to  a  number  of  obser- 
vations made  by  Colonel  Monteith,  lon^.  46°  S'  30",  lat. 
3^  3'  39":  see  Journal  nf  the  Roijal  Gensruphieai  Sfmettj, 
iii  57).  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  at  present  about 
30,000 ;  hut  the  extent  of  its  ruins,  whieh  towards  die  east 
rwHtirj  ie  to  a  distanre  of  three  miles  beyond  the  actual 
nrcumJcrcuce  uf  ilio  inhabited  lo.vn,  shows  that  it  formerly 
was  much  more  populou.*.  Chan'.m,  ii>  lfi86,  estimated  its 
population  at  500,000  souls,  which  is  perhaps  exaggerated. 
Its  situation,  near  the  conflnea  of  tlic  Penian  and  Turkish 
dominions,  sufBcientlT  aceounts  fur  its  niesent  des  jlatid 
cefQdition,as  the  town  ntu  been  subject  to  frequent  eoii  jur^ts 
end  devastations.  It  has,  moii-mfr,  repeatedly  and  most 
severely  suffered  from  earthquakes  :  in  that  of  1727,  70,000 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished  ;  aud  in  a  subsequent  one, 
40,000.  A  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake  occurred  at 
Tabriz  when  Sir  Robert  Ker  Borter  wa*  there,  in  March, 
lOia.  Whether,  according  to  a  prevailing  tradition.  Tabriz 
was  fbunded  b^  Zobaidah.  the  wife  of  Harun  al-Rashid, 
remciri^  d  'uhtfuh  aUhjUiih  it  is  certain  that  it  was  a  fa- 
vourite i-esivloiu%!  ut'  thiit  caliph.  D  Anvilk'  ami  Sir  William 
Ouseley  {Traveh.  iii.  410)  appear  inclined  to  attribute  much 
greater  antiquity  to  Tabriz,  by  supposing  it  to  he  identical 
with  the  town  of  Gabris  (or  Tabris),  mentioned  twice  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  e.  2),  though  with  different  degrees  oriatitu<!e 
and  lon^itiule. 

Miannah  (also  called  MiaiiL-h  ur  Mia:uj)  litiiaftil  in  u 
lonj^  and  winding  valley  on  the  western  side  of  the  Katlan 
Kiih.  It  was  nearly  ruined  bf  the  Russiaos  in  their  Ute 
mfasion  of  Persia,  and  is  now  a  miterable  village.  It  is 
iofiMtcfl  by  a  poisnnous  insect,  named  mifieA,  the  stitig 
«*f  wliich  IS  doscriiK  1  as  very  (lana^  ri  iu.  The  road  from 
Mia&uab  to  Tabtiii  leads  usee  an  extensive  plain,  called 
the  plain  of  Atgan.  In  this  plain,  about  six  miles  a-est  of 


the  village  of  Tikmedaah.  there  u  an  eminence,  where,  un 
both  sides  of  tlw  road,  are  many  Urge  and  upriffht  houn 
stones,  arranged  in  litu-s:  oiu'  row,  on  tin'  rikfht  hand 
(coming  from  Miannah),  appeared  U»  Sir  Wiiliara  Ouseley 
to  have  formed  part  of  a  eirole  now  imperfect  These  stOQCt 
had  already  been  obesrved  by  Chnrdin  (U  iii.  pi  13,  RoMn 
edition  of  1 723) :  Mmmert  fraL  pert  ii.  p.  108)  is  inolinad 
to  consider  them  as  marking  the  sitnatiM  9t  tho  aalieiit 
town  of  Gaza,  Gazo),  or  Gazaca. 

Thf  rums  now  called  Kalah  Zohak  (i,  e.  the  castle  of 
Zohiik,  a  tyrant  celebrated  in  th&  early  tabuioos  hutorv  of 
Persia),  situated  on  a  prenpitous  rork  near  the  river  ka- 
rangoo.  are  su|maaed  by  ColooelMoniaith  to  be  themnaina 
ef  the  antient  Atiopataaa.  Near  Lytau,  in  a  fcrttle  plahi 
irrigated  by  the  river  .liiiiatty,  the  same  traveller  saw  the 
ruins  of  a  large  town,  ubom  (ourieen  miles  in  circunileruncoi 
which  lie,  differing  fr<  I  in  ManiuTt,  is  inclined  to  consider  as 
the  autient  Oa^itara  :  and  on  the  top  of  a  steep  and  rufrged 
mountain,  noar  the  >ail«y  of  the  Shahrud  (the  southern 
branch  of  the  Kiad-Ozein).  lie  viaitsd  the  nmaina  of  the 
residence  of  the  ohief  of  the  Assasdna,  or  Old  Man  ofthe 

Mountains. 

The  town  of  Ardubil  has  already  been  briell>  iiutice<l  in 
a  separate  article.  It  is  situated  at  tlip  oa-stcrn  descent  of 
the  high  Sevellan  mountains.  T_»ards  the  nortii  of  iha 
town  there  is  a  fertile  plain  with  emellent  pastures,  hut  in- 
fested, it  is  said,  by  a  dangeron*  ^eoiaa  of  snahe.  It 
spfeads  as  fur  as  the  mouth  of  the  Araxea,  to  an  extant  of 
sixty  fir^ianss  in  length  and  twenty  in  width.  It  is  nnud 
Chowal  Moi;ani — (i.e.  the  ])!ain  of  Moj^ani). 

The  nioniiiainous  country  to  the  west  of  L'rmiali  and  8el- 
mast  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Christiana  of  a  singulur'y 
savage  and  feroeioat  efaaracter.  They  are  said  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  numerous  Christian  population  whieh  inha 
bited  this  provinee  in  the  tiroes  ofthe  Greek  «mpcror«.  and 
who  n  tired  into  these  mountains  from  tho  jM>rsecution  ot'tho 
Muliaraiiiedaii  conquerors.  Of  their  instiluttons  we  know 
little,  for  they  live  exclusively  among  themselves,  and  allow 
no  stranger  to  enter  their  territory.  They  eoneist  of  four 
tribe«,  and  arc  under  the  rule  of  a  prolate,  whose  dUgnity  is 
hereditary  in  the  ftmily,  although  the  chief  himself  is  not 
allowed  to  marry.  The  family  name  of  the  present  prelate 
is  Marrhimuon.  He  keejis  up  n  sort  of  alliance  with  one 
Mustapha  Khan  Hukaroo,  a  Kurdish  ehief,  but  owns  no 
allegiance,  either  to  the  King  oT  Finft,  or  lo  any  «th«r 
of  tho  surrounding  powers. 

(See  IQntieir's  Qeosraphteal  Memoir  of  the  Penian 
Empire,  p.  14S-158;  Sir  Willi  un  Ouselev's  TYarrh.  t  iii. 
p.  389-426;  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  s  Tntrrls,  t.  i,  p.  '216- 
'270;  Col  iiel  Monteiih  s  'Jhur  through  Az-rhij  iti :  Jour- 
nal  nf  thf  jRotfai  Gev^raphieal  Soeiety,  vol.  in.  p.  1 ,  &e. ; 
Fra7cr  s  Travels  on  the  Simtherft  Bank*  of  the  Casptan  ftn.) 

A'ZIMUTU,  a  corrupted  Andnc  word,  which  when  ««• 
perly  written  is  m-Munt,  die  at  being  (he  article  of,  essiini- 
latcd  to  tho  initial  letter  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  prcflxed 
mmt  means  *  a  wav,  a  roafl,  a  path  ;'  t\\>o  '  a  part,  tract 
country  or  quarter.*' 

Azimuth  denotm  the  angular  distance  of  the  horisontal 
point  whieh  i*  diieefly  nnder  n  ilar  flmm  the  norlh  point  of 


the  horizon.  Thus  if  8  be  the  spectator,  Z  his  xenilh,  2  N 
his  meridian,  N  A  the  horizon,  and  Z  A  (he  vertical 

'  iicle  jiassing  through  a  star  *,  then  the  angle  A  S  N  is 
the  blur  s  a/imuth,  or  it  is  the  angle  made  by  the  vertical 
circle  Z  .\  and  the  meridian  Z  N. 

The  only  iiistrnmcT-.ts  in  use  by  which  the  azimuth  could 
be  immediately  uh^er\(  d  a^e  the  theodolite  and  the  altitude 
and  aaimuth  circle.  [Sec  Theooomtr,  Circi.k.]  It  is  not 
one  of  those  elements  which  are  usually  measured  in  astro- 
nomy. Whcu  the  star  is  known  (that  is,  when  its  declination 
is  known),  the  azimuth  can  be  found  by  observing  the  altitude 
A*and  solving  a  spherical  tiianglft;  ftrin  the  triaj^e||B  wh»re 
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ttdas  afa  iSa»  ooin|deni«Dts  of  the  star's  aUitud«,  the  BlMr't 
deeVmiUloQ,  and  thie  latitude  of  tbe  place,  the  asimuth  it  the 

an  trie  oppr>site  to  the  (■omplcraent  of  the  <lcehnation,  as  may 
he  111  the  trian(|;lo  Z  P*.  where  1*  is  the  pole.  Sitni- 
larlv  tlu'  latitude  of  the  pliu  e  may  be  found  when  the  alti- 
tude and  aziinulh  oi  a  kiiowtt  t>tar  arc  observed  at  the  same 
noiDent.  Fur  in  the  triangle  ju»t  mentioned,  Z*  and  are 
IKkaBiand  the  iingle  *Z  P;  whence  Z  P  may  be  calculated. 
When  the  asimuu  of  a  itar  is  found  bT  means  of  an  instrii- 
ment  adjustml  by  the  magnetic  needle,  then  the  aaimuth 
obtained  ( wliu  h  needs  a  correction  on  account  of  the  de- 
viation iJ  tiie  iieedle)  iHtcnuod  th*'  maenetic azimuth.  In 
this  way  the  duvintion  of  the  needle  maybe  found  at  any 
known  place  by  obMlving  tbe  magnetic  azimuth  nnd  cal- 
•uletiiig  the  true  Mnnittb  by  observing  tbe  altitude  of  a 
star  in  tbe  manner  befitre  deacribed. 

An  in>tniiiient  is  y»aid  to  be  moveei  in  azimuth  when  it  i» 
turne«loii  a  vert  .  aiuxis,  so  that  any  line  in  it  drawn  through 
the  axis  points  to  the  same  altitude  in  the  heaveiw,  Init  not 
to  the  same  azimuth.  Similarly  an  iualrumcnt  ii>  moved 
in  uUtiude  when  it  is  timed  on  a  horizontal  axis.  An  alti- 
tude and  azimuth  inttranient  is  one  vbioh  admits  of  both 
motions. 

It  is  hnrdlv  TiereMsarv  to  obseire  that  wlicn  the  star  is 
in  lh»s  horuon,  uiid  when  the  (iziiuulh  loss  than  'JO', 
^90" — azimuth)  i»  the  am])htudt'  (which  see);  juid  tiiat 
when  the  azimuth  is  greater  than  9U  ,  (azimuth  —  90  )  tiie 
amplitude. 

An  aiamuth  dnU  is  a  ctrele  all  tbe  points  of  which  have 
the  same  uimntb,  ti»t  is,  a  verCraal  eirele.  For  agiwntfi 

CoMPAS<j,  azimuth  IJial,  sre  those  words. 
AZINCOURT.    fSee  AoiNcoi  KT.] 
AZINK'PHOKA.  jii  L-ntumoloj:y,  a  gwma  of  tlwotder 

lepidoutera  and  iannly  treotuetndfle. 

AZOF, THE  SEA  OF, is  commonly eon:,idered  as  apart 
of  the  Black  Sea;  hut  being  a  cloae  aea.  united  to  tbe  Black  | 
Sea  by  a  narrow  strait  of  eonidarable  Miigdi«  and  diffeniiK 

from  it  in  many  peculiar  features,  it  is  radiertabanonsidenHl 
as  an  inde|M.'iideiit  piece  ot  water. 

This  sea  extends  tVom  the  eastt-rii  shures  of  the  Peninrnida 
of  Crimea  in  an  eost-nurth-east  direction  to  the  embouclmre  | 
of  tha  river  Don.  If  the  outlet  of  the  Don,  and  the  most 
w«atem  eraak  foraad  by  tbe  Putrid  Sea,  near  Perekop,  on 
the  IsdimuB  of  Crimea,  ava  considered  as  its  two  extremities, 
it  extends  from  west  to  east  over  5°  'Hi'  Aom  33°  40' 
to  39^^  East  of  Greenwich.  Its  whole  length,  ilierefore,  is 
upwards  or  200  miles.  Frum  south  to  north  it  extends  over 
about  2°  of  lat.,  from  4$°  20'  to  4f  20',  but  itj>  breadth  varies 
n  different  plaoea.  The  north- eastern  portion  of  it  is  a 
long  bay,whioh  may  be  called  the  Bay  of  Taganrog:  it  ex- 
tends  in  length  fhim  the  month  of  tfaie  Dcm  to  the  low  khmI 
sandy  Capes  Dulj^ava  and  Biclosoroiskoja,  about  70  or  80 
miles,  with  an  averafje  breadth  of  scarcely  tltleen.  The 
main  body  of  the  sea,  whidi  lies  to  tii<>  west-south-wcst  of 
this  bay,  may  extend  to  somewhat  more  tiian  1 00  miles  from 
•Mt  to  west,  with  an  avarage  breadth  of  80  miles  from  north 
to  aoQth.  Thia  Ma  eowra  a  aurlSue  of  upwards  of  14.000 
aquare  milea,  and  la  mora  than  bdf  of  Ireland,  and  double 
the  Lake  of  Ladoga,  in  area. 

The  Russians  call  u  More  AMtwakou  (thu  bit^a  ut  Azof): 
amuii^  the  Romans  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  I'alus 
Maeotis.  who  drrivcd  this  name  from  tbe  Greeks,  by  whom 
it  was  denominate  1  Limne  Maictia,or  Maiotis,  that  is,  tho 
Lake  Meeotis.  This  name  ia  more  appropriate  than  that  of 
oea;  for  this  sheet  of  water  is  a  lake,  and  a  shallow  lake  too. 
In  the  centre  of  the  rnalti  b<Nly,  wliere  tho  depth  is  f,'reatest, 
in  a  few  places  it  is  seven  t'aliioms  aud  u  hali^  but  on  un  ave- 
rage  only  between  six  and  seven ;  and  this  depth  continues 
to  the  Strait  of  Yenikale.by  which  it  iii  united  with  the  Black 
Sea.  Towards  all  the  other  .shores,  its  depth  decreases  to  five 
ikthoms,  and  even  finir  and  a  half.  The  Bay  of  Taganrog 
is  much  shallower :  at  its  entranee.  tbe  deptli  of  water  does 
not  exceed  flvc  fatli  DiMs,  and  it  decreases  rapidly  towards 
the  east,  so  that  up{H>aile  the  town  of  Taganrog  it  is  not 
more  than  two  fathoms,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don 
only  four  feet  No  vessel  dmwini;  more  than  twelve  feet 
r«n  navigate  this  bay,  and  even  thoea  of  laaa  draught  are 
obliged  to  take  in  their  eargaas  at  a  distance  of  four  or  Ave  i 
miles  from  Taganrog.  The  sbattowness  of  the  bay  opp  tsitc 
this  town  is  such,  that  with  iv  rth-eastcrly  winds  there  is 
not  a  depth  of  more  than  two  or  thrw  fcrt  for  about  one 
nilo  and  a  half,  so  that  the  carts  are  obUt'od  to  l>e  dra\  n 

IbaldistanM  by  horses  in  order  to  load  the  tighten,,  whkb  1 


cannot  approach  nearer  tbe  shore.  VVitb  sttona  south- 
weslerly  wmds  the  depth  is  mueb  tocjcased,  ana  the  dif- 
feienee  is  said  sometimes  to  amonnt  to  seven  (bet.  In  apite 
of  such  disndvanuges.  the  commerce  of  tliis  sea  is  not  u~ 

considcrab'.e.  il  beiii^' the  only  cliaintcll'V  which  the  inlii- 
bitants  of  the  ciutci  ti  provincujs  of  southern  Ru»bia  are  able 
to  convey  their  products  to  tho  great  markets  of  tho  wolid, 
and  by  which  they  can  obtain  those  of  other  countries. 

The  shallowness  of  this  sea  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  ; 
and  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  time  of  Aristotle 
that  it  was  rapidly  filling  up  by  the  earthy  matter  brought 
down  Ir,  tlie  iivi'ia  which  diwhar<{e  into  it.  The  same 
opinio!)  lias  bt^u  maintained  by  6uiQe  inoUerti  travellers: 
but  we  do  not  possess  data  by  which  this  (juesition  can  be 
decided,  aa  we  have  yet  no  means  of  comparing  the  state  of 
this  lake  at  difbient  and  remote  epochs,  (we  Aristotle 
Meleoroliigica,  i.  1 4  ;  also  Polyb.  HuL  iv.  42.) 

Tlie  bottom  of  the  sea  is  partly  swampy,  but  mostly  sandy. 
Its  watei-3  are  drinkable,  but  have  always  a  disauvecablo 
flavour;  after  south-westerly  winds  have  prevaiieii  for  n 
time,  it  l>ecomes  brackish  by  being  mixed  with  tho  water 
ot  the  Black  Sea,  which  then  enters  throueh  the  Strait  oi 
Yeniksil^.  It  is  usually  frozen  every  year  TitKn  Novembet 
to  the  bejiinnini]:  of  Marcli.  This  is  partly  to  bo  attributed 
to  the  floating  ice  whicii  (icsccnds  the  Don,  but  still  more 
1)  the  shallownesa  of  tbe  aea  and  to  the  finshneaa  of  ita 
water. 

There  isp-  i  liaps  no  equal  extent  of  water  on  the  whole 
aariisoe  of  the  globe  which  abounds  in  fish  to  much  aa  this 
aea.  The  most  important  fisheries  are  along  tbe  southern 

coast,  between  Cape  Dolgava  tint!  the  Strait  of  Yenikaf*', 
where  great  numbers  of  sturf^coiis  ami  sterlets  (Slurio 
ruthmu-i)  are  taken,  and  fireat  quantities  of  caviar  and 
isinglass  are  prepared.  The  belugas  {Siurio  Auso)  also 
abound  here  as  well  aa  in  the  Strait  of  Yenikatf,  but  Uiey 
are  generally  not  so  large,  nor  in  such  numbeia»  aa  in  the 
Caspian  Sen,  near  Astnkban.  Near  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Don  a  small  kind  of  Ctfprinm  fxilh  rt/.s.  called  by  llie  natives 
Siiifxa,  IS  caught.  These  fish  aie  so  numcruur,,  tiiat  from 
1  Jity  to  seventy  thousand  are  ul'lcii  taken  in  one  net. 
They  are  sent  into  the  interior,  and  coii-umed  (hiring  the 
frequent  bsting-days  of  the  Creek  L  hun-h. 

The  most  westent  part  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  which  was 
named  the  Pntrid  Sea  by  tbe  Greeks,  and  by  the  Rnseisnfi 
Siwash.  is  si-]iarated  from  the  main  body  ly  a  narrow,  s.indy 
stripe  oi  low  land,  which,  at  its  northern  extremity,  leaver 
a  nanow  opening  as  a  channel  of  communication  with  the 
sea  itself.  By  this  opening  the  Siwash  receives,  when  the 
wind  is  easterly,  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  AioC  but  at  all 
other  times  its  surfacecxhibits  nothing  butawampe  andqnag 
mires,  equally  impassable  to  men  ana  animals.  It  is  a  mere 
nuisanci',  and  the  noxious  e\luilatioi;!>  uhich  rise  from  it 
render  the  adjacent  country  f»r  several  iuUui>  unhealthy 
and  nearly  uninhabitable.    (Compare  Strabo's  description.  ) 

The  strait  which  unites  the  Sea  of  Azof  with  tho  Black 
Sea  waa  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Cimmerian  Bosphoms, 
and  is  now  commonly  named  the  Strait  of  Yenikal^,  from  a 
small  fortress  built  on  its  northern  emranoc ;  it  is  some 
timc-t  alw)  called  the  Strait  of  KatTa,  from  a  once  rich  and 
flourishing  town,  which  hes  at  some  distance  from  its  southern 
entrance,  on  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula  of  Crimea.  This 
strait  is  about  ten  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  at  the  nar- 
rowest parts  nearly  four  miles  broad;  but  the  navigable 
channel  docs  not  exceed  a  mile.  Ils  entrances  are  shalluvr 
and  extremely  intricate,  with  a  depth  of  water  seldom  ex- 
ri-ediiii;  tweUe  (eet.  On  each  side  it  is  lined  by  low  sandy 
bills,  and  is  ircqucntly  tirozcn  over,  thouj^h  the  water  is 
always  brackish. 

The  country  surrounding  this  sea  indicates  its  true  cha« 
racter.  and  snows  that  it  is  one  of  those  lakes  wlu»b  are 
designated  by  the  name  of  steppe-lakes,  and  that  it  ought  to 
l>e  curnpariKl  with  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
witli  the  Sc.i  i>f  Aral.  To  tlie  imrtli  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  ex- 
tends the  dci^crt  whicU  is  ktuiwn  under  the  name  of  tLe 
Steppe  of  No^ai,  and  whirh  continues  farther  to  the  east 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Steppe  of  the  Cossacks,  until 
it  reaches  tbe  Great  Desert,  which  extends  from  tbe  foot  of 
the  Caucasus  to  the  Ural,  and  farther  eastward  to  the  Altai 
Mountams.  Tlio  immediate  sliores  of  the  sea  on  the  north 
in  all  then-  extent,  nnd  on  the  south  up  ti>  (_  ;ipe  Dolgava, 
arc  comaionly  lovmcd  by  a  narrow  and  low  belt  ol  sand,  and 
even  Capes  Fedolowa,  Visarinnwa,  Berdianskaia,  Bieloso- 
roiskiya,  and  Dolgava  are  low  and  sandy ;  but,  bahind  this 
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low  strip  tVirt  higher  sliores  rise  from  30  to  40  feet,  a.nd  are 
eomposed  of  calcareous  aixl  marly  strata.  Sometiitieii  they 
atlvanct^  cioso  upon  ilio  sea,  as  in  the  cum*  of  the  chffs  on 
which  the  towiu  of  Taganrog  and  Azof  Btand.  The  coast 
from  the  south  of  IMgava  to  the  Strait  of  Yenikal6  exhibits 
a  dificrent  ebaraeter.  TlMwg;b  thci  Interior  of  tho  eountry 
presents  the  same  monotonoat  wptet  u  the  other  steppes, 
the  low  shores  are  here  much  broader,  and  extend  some 
mdea  into  the  iaterinr.  They  have  not  a  sandy  but  are 
marshy,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  them  is  covered  by  tlie 
water  of  the  sea.  But  as  tlie  bottom  of  the  s«a  along  this 
uanhy  tract  is  swampy,  it  is  very  productive  in  fliht  *nd  the 
whole  coast  is  lined  with  the  huts  of  the  AshemMD,  la  this 
law,  marshy  country  pelicans  in  great  Itumben  were  ob- 
senre<l  by  Bishop  Heber. 

The  two  peninsulas  which,  projectinp  respectively  from 
tlie  European  and  Asiatic  contment-s,  form  the  Strait  of 
Yenikal^,  have  some  p<M:uliariiies  -  that  to  the  east  of  the 
strait  ia  a  port  of  tlie  island  uf  Tanmn  [see  KottAN],  and 
consists  of  small  strips  of  low  land*  whidi  separate  several 
salt-lakes  of  considerabte  extent  ftom  one  another ;  these 
lah  lakes  occupy  the  ^^reater  part  of  it.s  surface.  The  penin- 
••ula  to  the  west  of  the  strait,  which  is  now  called  the  Penin- 
sula of  Kertsch,  from  tho  town  of  that  name,  and  once 
formed  a  pait  of  the  Grecian  Taunea  Chersonesus,  exhi- 
bits, at  sOUM  dbtance  from  the  shore,  a  range  of  high  land, 
which  rises  to  500  feet  and  upwaids  |  hut  on  it*  nortoero  bw 
shores  it  likewise  has  salt-lakes.  On  both  penimulM  nume- 
rous springs  of  petroleum  are  found,  to  which  Pallas  attri- 
butes the  mud  vnlcanos  which  exist  here. 

The  uninhabited  shores  of  the  Sismdl  W  lov*  mi.  the 
land  above  them  is  a  dreary  steppe. 

No  considerable  place  b  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  Aaof,  eseept  Taganrog.  On  the  Strait  of  Yeoikal^  stands 
the  town  of  Kertsdi.  which  is  considered  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  the  great  Mithridates  of  Pontus  m  tlv 
latter  unhappy  part  uf  his  life.  [See  Kertsch.J  (Pallas; 
Captain  Jones  ;  Rennall'a  Atlat  fif  H^ettent  Ana;  Strabo, 
Casaub.  p,  308,  Scv.) 

AZOF,  or  AZOV,  called  by  the  Turks  Awak*  a  town 
of  southern  Russia,  and  once  a  fortress  of  (Pcat  oelebrit]|ri 
i;ives  itis  name  to  the  a^acent  gulf  of  the  olaek  Sea:  it 
IS  Mtuated  on  an  eminence,  washed  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal arms  of  the  Don,  at  a  disiunce  uf  20  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  360  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Ekateri- 
noalaf^  the  capital  of  the  Rtnaian  province  to  which  it 
beloo^   In  MitiMit  tinea  it  «m  kawrn  to  the  Gneka 


under  the  name  of  Tanais;  and  in  the  twtlfih  ccnturj 
was  under  the  doninion  of  the  Poloitzian  princes  Irom 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Genoese  in  the  thirteenth; 
the  Genoese,  who  called  it  Tana,  were  urivcn  out  of  it  by 
Tiiuur-leng,  in  139'i.  Azof  and  its  domain  fell  into  the 
posse—ion  of  the  khans  of  the  Crimea;  and  eighty  years 
afterwatds  wete  tedneed  by  the  Ottomans.  The  obsti 
nate  contests  for  this  important  post,  which  took  place 
between  the  Turks  and  Russians  in  the  seventeenth  and 
fii:iit(!cntii  centuries,  terminated  in  its  cession  to  tho 
Russians  m  the  year  1 774.  It  has  now  lost  all  traces  of  its 
former  importance  ;  the  town  is  beoome  a  elllilor  of  filthy, 
mieerable  eahina»  its  fbrtifloatioiis  are  gone  to  decay,  the 
branoh  of  the  river  is  choked  with  sand,  and  its  once  busy 
port  has  sunk  into  a  deserted  haven.  Tlie  only  attraction 
which  it  possesses  at  the  present  day  i^  a  flue  nml  exten- 
sive prospect  of  the  surrounhnu'  country,  as  far  as  tlic  oppo- 
site coast  of  Tanonro^',  and  iiie  prominent  pomt  of  the 
Chumberskaja  foreland  on  tho  Ajsiatic  ahore. 

Strabo  (p.  493)  sa^s.  that  Tanais  was  a  ootony  of  Greeks 
from  the  neighbounng  Bosporus:  It  was  ruined  by  Pole- 
mnn  ln^fore  tlie  tiiui;  of  tl>e  Hrfck  geographer.  Strabo  also 
describes  it  as  bcin;,'  at  one  time  the  common  market  of  the 
European  and  Astatic  Nomadic  tribes  of  this  part  of  the 
world '  the  barbHnans  gave  slaves  and  skins  in  exchange 
for  articles  of  dress,  wtne»  and  other  eommoditiea,  the 
products  of  ctvilisatioa* 

AZORES,  or  WB8TBRN  ISLANDS,  are  sitnated  in  ih» 
North  Atlantic,  about  795  miles  from  the  we^t  coast  of  Por- 
tugal. They  consist  of  nine  islands  in  three  dtsiuict  ^rt>ups, 
lying  in  the  direction  of  W.N. W.  and  E.S.E..  and  extending 
about  330  miles.  The  north-western  group  contains  the 
small  islands  of  Corvo  and  Flores,  distant  about  114  miles 
ttom  the  central  group,  which  includes  Terceira,  St.  George^ 
Pico,  Fayal,  and  Gracio»a.  Tho  third  group,  69  miles  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  second,  is  composed  of  tho  two  islands  of 
•St.  Michael  and  St.  Mary,  and  the  Formigns  Rm-Ls. 
Doubts  siill  exist  witli  refjard  to  a  small  island  seen  by 
Pimento,  tho  Portuguese  navigator,  who  calls  it  Topo :  it  is 
supposed  to  be  about  four  miles  north  of  tho  S.B.  point  ot 
St.  George  (Ponto  de  Topo),  and  to  be  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  in  circumference.  This  island  is  not  laid  down  in 
our  present  charts,  but  is  said  to  iuTO  been  aeen  by  an 
English  ship  of  late  yeaw. 

The  Azores  have  >otnetimes  been  called  the  Tcrceiras, 
Jkom  the  name  of  that  island :  by  some  geograpben  they 
have  been  classed  among  the  AfHesn  islaida,  though  there 
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rtn  \\f  no  doubt  tnat  they  belong;  more  properly  to  Europe, 
ft  jiu  their  latitude  and  proximity  to  that  continent. 

The  biatocy  of  these  islands  is  ohseure.  and  the  exact 
dale  of  tiwSr  ^flMinwy  mMSMain.  they  appear,  hownver. 
to  hsfr  beendiseoveied  about  the  miule  of  the  ftftomth 


century  (Behman  says  in  1431)  by  Joshua  Vandcrl»er;/ 
of  Bruges,  who  in  n  voyage  to  Lisbon  was  driven  ilms 
far  to  the  westward  by  stress  of  weather.  Boasting  of  his 
discovery  on  his  anival  atXisbon,  the  Portuguese  govern* 
'    lyfUMl  oMt  an  aspadltiiM  and  took  |iqa 
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session  of  these  islands,  to  wliich  they  Rave  the  name 
of  Azores,  from  the  number  of  hawlis  or  falcons  found 
m  them;  the  Portu^'uese  word  Ajior  (Latin,  Acripiter) 
mgnifyiag  a  bird  of  prey  or  b»wk.  Tliey  wera  then  en- 
timy  deslitutft  of  {nhsbitants.  and  ei  wery  animal  ax- 
copt  hinls,  wliich  wpre  numerous  and  of  various  specie*. 
So  much  iniporlaiuc  was  attaiht-d  to  the  acquisition  of 
these  ishmds,  that  in  144'.»  the  ^rv\\  Don  Henry,  prince  of 
Portugal,  proceeded  there  iu  person  to  take  a  more  furnial 
pometsion.  In  1466  lliey  were  given  hy  .Uphonso  V.  to 
his  sister  tlic  duchess  of  Bur|piiidy>  nAd  Mlonized  by 
Fleminffs,  who,  however,  appear  always  to  have  reeosnized 
the  autTiority  of  the  kini;  ot  Portugal.  They  felt  tn;  Icr  the 
dominion  of  Sp;iin  wlicii  IMiilip  I.  seized  the  Nacaiit  tlirune 
of  Portugal  in  15S0,  and  continued  so  till  the  resttirutum  of 
the  liouse  of  Braganza  in  11340;  siDce  which  time  they 
have  remained  in  tuodisturbed  possession  of  tho  Ftortu- 
guese. 

All  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Though  there 
is  no  visib'u;  volciini)  now  in  operation,  the  efTecis  <ir  iti- 
tbrnal  heat  ami  disturbance  arc  seen  not  only  in  thu  eal- 
deiras,  or  fountains  of  boiling  water  that  e.xist  in  many 
parts,  but  in  the  firequent  and  disastrous  earthquakes  to 
vliieh  tho  islands  are  subject  The  most  formidable  on 
racon!  occurred  in  1591  ;  it  continued  twelve  days  without 
inteiinissiun,  and  oLucly  deslro)ed  the  llourishmg  town  of 
Villa  Franca  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael.  The  last  erup- 
tion that  look  place  was  in  IbUtt,  in  the  island  of  St. 
Ocorgo:  on  the  1st  of  May  a  dreadful  volcano  burst  out, 
and  a  large  crater,  rising  to  the  heigbt  of  about  3d00  feet, 
was  Ibrmed  in  the  oentre  of  the  island,  amidst  fertile  p  is 
lures;  it  continued  ra^in;;  svilh  terrific  fury  till  t!;i'  omthdij 
of  the  'ind,  wlieii  a  second  small  crater  wu.-^  opened,  ami 
subsequently  from  twelve  to  fii'U'cti  others.  On  the  illi  ii> 
force  began  to  fail:  and  a  lew  da)s  afterwards  it  ceased 
entirely.  Altliough  it  had  given  timely  warning,  yet  about 
sixty  persons  lost  thetr  lives,  and  numbers  of  cotde  wen 
destroye<l.  The  lava  inundated  and  swept  away  the  town 
of  Ursuliiia,  *;;h  many  cotta;;c^,  farms,  and  country  houses ; 
and  this  bcuulilul  island,  befoi-e  rich  in  cuttle,  corn,  and 
wine,  became  a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation. 

There  are  also  instances  of  the  more  cxtraordinar}-  phe- 
nomena of  submarine  volcanoes,  throwing  up  rocks  and 
i-slands  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  first  on  record  is 
that  mentioned  by  Kircher  in  I63»  ;  another  in  1720  ;  and 
in  i  bl  1  u  volcuno  bur>l  turth  off  tlic  west  end  of  St.  Micliael, 
throwing  up  from  tlie  depth  of  lurty  fathoms  a  very  dan- 
gerous shoal.  This  took  place  iu  February ;  on  (tie 
18th  uf  June,  after  raging  aavaral  days,  and  lyeetiiig  ashes, 
rinders,  and  stones,  the  crater  made  its  appearance  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  incrcusii;<:  ^-o  ra[n<Iiy,  that  in  t  .',  o 
dass  it  iiuil  allaiiicd  the  hcij;lit  of  IjO  lect,  and  lilLimalcly 
to  near  3<)0  feet,  lormiiit;  en  island  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference. Subse<iuently  it  sunk  gradually  into  the  sea,  and 
1^  the  middle  of  October  in  the  same  year  no  part  of  it  was 
Tisibla  above  water,  but  a  dangerous  shoal  aliU  remains. 

The  soil,  which  is  (brmed  entirely  of  volcanic  substances, 
is  vcr}  prolific:  the  lava  distriits  are  cultn:i!i::i  wiii;  \incs, 
oraiii^es,  and  lemons;  but  where  decompusiiioii  ha»  allordcd 
richer  land,  it  yields  wheat,  Indian  corn,  beans,  kc.  Both 
European  and  tropical  fruits  arrive  at  the  greatest  per- 
Usetkm;  andthefaoeof  tbeeartbissodiverNJmlUaain  many 
plaeas  to  exhibit  within  a  small  extent  gardens  of  aromatic 
floweis,  pastures,  vineyards,  oran^'eries,  &e.  The  islands, 
thouf^  still  ub<)uiidi:t<r  in  uncultivated  lands,  pro  luce  mu'  ii 
more  than  suliicient  fur  the  supply  of  their  pr->vent  popu- 
lation, not  only  of  the  necessaries,  but  also  of  the  luxuries  of 
life.  Vessels  touching  at  any  of  them  are  eerlain  of  being 
able  to  procum  an  abundant  stock  of  refteshments ;  and  the 

cattle  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Durin;;  tlie  pcruid  iA' 
Spanish  p(j>SL's»ion,  the  A/orts  were  \ery  much  IreqiienleJ 
if)  llif  tieets  both  in  j^oinjj  to  and  returning  from  their 
American  colonies;  and  were  the  scene  of  many  gallant 
exploita  bf  Raleigh,  Howard,  and  othar  Britiah  eom- 
manders. 

The  feneral  character  of  the  islands  is  moontainons,  of  a 

conical  form,  and  'jn  at  h  il',^,  Tin-  UM^t  remarkiiblc  amon^ 
them  is  the  Peak  ot  Pico;  the  annc.ved  is  a  sketi-h  of  the 
i^laiii!  (as  !,ccn  si,\  or  seven  leagues  from  the  westward), 
which  takes  iu  name  from  tlutt  stngular  elevation.  The 
small  angai^loaf  on  its  summit  is  so  very  regular  aa  to  appear 
the  work  of  art.  The  hoight  has  been  \-nriously  computed, 
by  the  French  at  7032,  and  by  the  Spaniards  at  a6ls 


English  feet.  Tlic  sides  of  this  mountain  produce  the  llneil 
wines,  which,  though  inferior  tn  Madeira,  being  much 
cheaper,  find  a  good  market  both  ni  Europe  and  .America. 

On  approad^ng  the  islands  the  aspect  is  unpromising, 
from  the  oarren  appearance  of  the  mountains  and  the  steep 
rocky  coasts,  which  nearly  everywhere  present  high  and 
cragiiy  clilTs  :  but  a  nearer  view  exhibits  a  most  luxuriant 
landscape  of  vineyards  and  corn-fields,  interspersed  with 
orange  and  lemon  orohacds,  and  open  paaturea  bounded  by 
woods. 

St.  Michael  is  the  largest  island,  and  the  residence  of  the 
bishop;  but  Angra,  in  Terceira,  is  considered  the  capital  of 
the  group,  and  the  seat  of  the  civil  government  Tenvira 
it.self  is  one  of  the  least  fertile,  and  is  often  supplied  from 
the  neishbouring  islands ;  Iroui  the  nature  ot  its  coast^i 
It  may  be  deemed  almost  impregnaUa^  avcry  accaasibla 
point  being  defended  by  batteries. 

Among  all  tiia  Aiores  there  is  not  one  good  port  fur  ves> 
sels  of  burden,  all  the  .anchorages  being  in  open  bays  or 
roads,  from  which  ships  arc  often  obliged  to  put  to  sea  at  a 
very  short  noti<^c.  The  channels  among  the  i»lands  are 
clear  and  deep,  but  strong  i  urrents  set  tl>roUBh  tliem.  and 
the  Florida  or  Gulf  Stream  is  at  tiinea  sensibly  felt  here. 
From  the  nature  of  the  land,  vessels  are  sutyect  to  sudden 
calms,  squalls,  end  eddy  winds  by  approaching  too  close  to 
fhe  shore. 

Ti>e  trade  of  the  Azores  was  iorinei  ly  a  monopoly  of  Por- 
tusral,  but  it  has  been  thrown  open  to  other  countrits, 
wiienee  woollens,  hardware,  boards,  staves,  pitch,  tar,  iron. 
See,  are  impmtad ;  in  return  for  vbich  wine  and  fruit  ara 
the  chief  payments.  From  the  mother  country  the  pay- 
ment of  its  imports  consisted  principally  in  dispensations, 
indulgences,  images  of  saints,  sacred  relics.  &c 

The  climate  is  mild  and  pure.  A  residence  in  th.'se 
i>lands  has  often  been  recommended  to  those  atllicted  v.  iili 
pulmonary  complaints,  as  they  have  a  more  equable  tem- 
perature than  contUiental  regions.  The  winter,  though 
attended  with  heavy  storms,  is  not  seveMi  nor  ua  the  heats 
of  summer  oppressive,  surrounded  as  these  islands  are  by 
such  an  cxpan>e  of  o<'ean.  The  Portuguese  settlers  natu- 
rally introtluced  their  own  religion,  manners,  and  customs, 
which  their  almost  undisturlied  possession,  and  a  simi- 
larity of  climate  to  that  of  their  own  countrj-,  have  contri- 
buted  to  maintun.  Regularly  built  towns,  handsome 
churches,  large  convents  and  mon.-istcries,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  whitewa-shing  their  buildings,  are  the  same  features 
a-  arc  found  ui  Porlu^-al.  The  population  of  the  islands  IS 
computed  to  be  under  200,000  souls. 

Among  the  Azores  the  rise  of  tide  varies  from  44  to  7 
feet,  but  it  is  much  affected  by  the  prevailing  winds ;  the 
Hood  sets  to  the  eastward. 

About  sixteen  miles  to  the  N.E.  nf  St.  Mary  are  seven  o: 
ciijhl  small  n-oks,  occup\  ing  a  space  oi  nearly  a  mile;  they 
are  called  tlte  Formulas,  or  .\nts  :  the  highest  of  them  is 
about  forty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  they  ri>e  so  abruptly, 
that  within  thurty  yards  of  them  there  is  no  bottom  taitb 
fifty  fathoms.  Another  patch  of  rocks,  of  about  the  same 
extent,  but  only  just  above  the  water's  edge,  ties  nine  or  ten 
miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Formigns,  called  Tullot  h  s  Rocks. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  group  is  included  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  36°  57' and  .TJ  4 y  N.  lat.,  and  the 
mendiana  of  84°  A  A'  and  W.  long.    The  sevcra. 

islmde  win  to  doecribcd  under  their  separate  names. 

A  ZOTE,  or  AZO'TIC  GAS.  from  m  firwati»»,  and  2m« 
Ulc.  si^mfics  *  destructive  of  life it  is  froquentlv  called 
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nitro-^en,  or  nt(r~i<;m  ^as,  as  being  one  of  tlif  constituent-; 
of  nilnc  acid.  Dr.  Rutherfonl,  of  Ldinhurgh,  recof^nized 
this  as  a  pcruliar  aubstance,  in  bis  thesis  De  Aire  MepAi- 
/im,  publinbed  in  1772,  but  h»  nMntioiied^  only  a  few  of 
its  properties,  and  pive  it  no  nann;.  Dr.  Ptieitloy  proeaiid 
it  alwut  the  same  peri  I'l.  iiiul  di'^rrilieil  fcveral  of  its  quali- 
ties in  the  Philo.v'  p/arul  Tratt*a  •!:  .■uj,  for  177'^;  he  after- 
wards calletl  it  phd'iii^tica/f'd  uir.  Tlu)  priority  of ''i«no- 
xery  is  generally  awarded  to  Dr.  Rutherford;  but  it  would 
perha|»  be  diOeuU  to  eatAblitb  bis  claim  to  it. 

Thtt  gM  maj  h»  obtainad  hj  several  p«>mmh;  Dr. 
Ttutiiernid  tepantod  it  from  dM  oxygen  (;as,  vitb  vbieb  it 

fimis  atmospheric  uir.  by  repeatedly  bri.ithiny;  the  .■ianie 
portion  of  atmospheric  asr,  aii'l  a$;itutiiiu  it  ulter.i  iirds  with 
a  solution  of  eaustio  alkali ;  this  ab>v>ri  >  il  liic  <■  iritonic  acid 
f  rini  tl  tluring  respiration,  and  lell  the  azotic  gas  unacted 

Ujiuli. 

Dr.  Priestley  piocured  azotic  gat,  by  oxpoaiog  a  given 
Tolanie  of  atmMpneric  air  to  a  mixtuift  of  sulphur  and  iron 
ilings :  by  this  th>-  ow^'en  was  absorbed,  and  the  asotic 
gas  left:  he  also  prepan-d  it  by  some  other  means. 

We  shall  give,  first,  the  readiest  method  of  obtaininj^ this 
gas,  and  then  state  its  properties.  Put  a  small  piece  of 
|iliosphorus  on  a  cork  floating  on  water  and  set  fiiu  to  it; 
while  burning,  hold  inverted  over  it  and  dipping  a  little  into 
tlie  water,  a  glass  jar  cr  wide-mouthed  bottle  containing  at- 
mospheric air:  durine  combustion  the  phosphorus  unites 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  phosphoric  acid;  but 
having  no  atflnity  for  the  azotic  gas,  that  remains,  and 
nearly  in  a  pure  state,  when  it  has  either  stood  over  the 
water,  or  been  agitated  witli  it;  .until  all  tha  wlate  mpimt 
of  phosphoric  acid  has  diaappewnd. 

Axotic  gas  thus  obtained,  or  by  other  methods  which 
we  shall  |>oint  (Hit,  lia^i  the  fullowinp  pro}>ertie8 :  it  is 
tniu»parent,  colourless,  inodorous,  and  insipid.  It  is  lighter 
thao  atmospheric  air,  which  being  reckoned  1,  the  spe- 
eifie  gravity  of  asotie  gas  is  stated  as  follows  by  the 
antlMin  named:  Bbt  and  Arago,  0*969;  Dr.  Thomson. 
0  972 ;  Berzelius,  0*976  ;  and  assuming  that  at  60' of  Fahren- 
heit, and  with  .10  inches  of  barometrical  pressure,  IdO  cubic 
inches  of  atmospheric  air\rei<;h3l  prains.an  equal  volume  of 
nzot.c  t;as  will  wei^li  according  to  the  above  specific  gravi- 
ties, and  in  the  order  (;tvcn,  30  04  grains,  very  nearly; 
3013  grains  and  3U'2S  grains.  Tiie  refiaotiv*  nnrcr  of 
Ihb  gas  is  stated  to  M  to  tliat  of  atmoaplMrie  air  aa 
ro  t4(><<  to  I.  Its  specific  heat,  according  to  Bwieliaa,  ia  to 
t1.  :!  of  an  equal  weight  of  atmospheric  air  as  1'0247  to  1 ; 
but  i  lifrnists  are  not  atrn-cd  nn  this  diiliriih  subject. 

Azute  is  {generally  considered  as  an  electro- positive  ele- 
ment, and  in  voltaic  combinations,  as  attracted  to,  or  elicited 
from,  the  negative  lurface.  Mr.  Faraday  lias,  howavar, 
lately  ftond,  uat  according  to  tha  nature  of  the  aubetanee 
deeoropoaed.  aaote  may  appear  at  either  pole ;  but  he  oon- 
rludes,  that  when  it  is  evolved  at  the  ncf^ativo  one,  it  is 
a  primary  result,  and  when  at  the  positive,  a  secondary  one. 

Water  dissolves  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  tins  gas; 
aeeod^ng  to  Dr.  Henry,  100  cubic  inches  take  up  only  1*47 
euUe  kvam  of  the  gaa;  Dr.  Daltoa  atatei  it  to  lie  and 
Senasnre  4'1  mbte  inehea.  It  la  Ihtal  to  animals  when 
respired  by  itself,  as  implied  by  the  term  azote;  it  cx- 
•ariiruishes  flame  iinniediatcly ;  no  degree  of  cold  and 
pressure  to  which  this  ^as  hu  bean  Butgaotad  haa  oon- 
■lensed  it  to  a  lluid  form. 

Azote  resembles  all  other  cUmBHitBry  bodies  in  being 
deatfcuta  of  add  or  alkaline  powan;  its  aHinity  for  sub- 
•tsaoea,  both  elementary  and  compound,  appears  to  be  ex- 
tremely w  eal<  there  being  no  one  w  ith  whicli  it  combines 
Sy  mere  nii.\lure.  or  by  tlie  action  of  heat  under  common 
-•■.rcumstances.  By  electricity,  however,  and  perhaps  by  the 
intense  heat  which  it  excites,  it  may  be  made  to  combine 
With  oxygen,  and  the  result  is  nitric  acid;  the  experiment 
was  first  made  by  Dr.  Priestley;  bat  tba  true  nature  of  the 
aetioD,  and  the  result  of  it,  was  asoertained  bv  Mr.  Cavon- 
'lish.    [See  Nitric  Acid.] 

Although  the  properties  of  azote  are  rather  of  a  negati\e 
than  a  positive  description,  and  although  it:;  affinities  are 
weak,  yet  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  great  number 
of  important  compounds.  Thus  it  constitutes  fhm  ^ 
or  tiba  volume  of  ataMaptiarie  air:  this,  howavar,  may 
)  resarded  rather  as  a  mixture  than  as  a  chemical  oom- 
pounf*  of  oxygen  and  az'^tic  ga  es  ;  but  with  uxygen  it  forms 

uitrous  oxide,  mtnc  oxide, 
and  nitric  aeid  Cwhidi  aaa). 


Willi  hydrogen  it  constitutes  the  alkali  ammonia,  already 
described ;  with  chlorine  and  iodine  it  gives  rise  to  deto- 
nating componnds;  with  carbon  it  forms  cyanogen;  and 
with  phoaahonu  a  phosphuret;  but  it  is  at  least  ques 
tioname  whather  it  combines  with  the  other  non-ineulltc 
elements,  or  with  any  of  the  metah.  It  enters  into  the 
coaiposition  of  most  animal  matter  except  fat  and  bone; 
and  though  not  a  constituent  of  the  vegetablaaBida,it  fMfBB 
H  part  of  most  of  the  vegetable  alkalies. 

I  Iqr  itself  ia  fatal  to  animala,  yal  it  fa  anoat  im> 
eamtiMMat  of  tha  air.  aa  serving  to  moderate  the 
iution  of  oiygen  during  eombustinn,  and  the  too  great 
cx^^>itement  w  hich  that  gas  respired  unmixed  would  pnKluce 
on  the  animal  system.  It  appears  also  from  the  experiments 
of  Majondla  that  animala  wmnatliva  an  fMd  that  aantaiofl 
no  asote. 

Although  asota  Ima  not  been  deeompoaed.  it  is  strongly 
auspeoted  to  be  a  compound  body ;  ana  various  facu  have 
been  cited  in  support  of  this  opinion .  thus,  when  mereury 
is  ncL'atively  electrified  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  the  metal 
increiises  in  volume  and  l>ecomc8  a  soA  Kolid,  which  was 
upposed  by  Davy  to  be  derived  from  the  formation  of  an 
amalgam  between  the  mercury  and  a  metal  ftimished  by 
the  azote  of  the  decomposed  ammonia;  when,  however, 
this  amalgam  is  no  longer  under  electrical  influence,  it 
decomposi's,  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  mercury  being  pro- 
duce<l  Dav\  l\iriiu  r  iinugined  that  these  changes  wt re 
occasioned  by  the  deconi}KJMtion  of  water,  the  oxygen  of 
whioh  reproduced  azote  by  combining  with  the  supposed 
metal,  and  that  one  porUan  of  the  hydrogen  Ibrmed  am* 
mooia  by  uniting  wldi  tha  aiota,  wUlo  tha  remainder  was 
evdved  in  the  gaseous  state.  According,  however,  to  Gay- 
Luaaae  and  Thenard,  these  effects  are  produced  even  when 
water  is  not  present,  and  they  consider  the  amalgam  as  n 
compound  of  merour)',  azote  and  hydrogen,  the  lastelement 
being  combined  with  less  azote  than  in  ammonia. 
Daniell  refers  the  apparent  amalgamation  to  the  i 
cstion  of  an  adbariva  altiartion  to  tha  partidaa  of  the  metal 
by  the  electrical  action,  by  which  the  particles  of  liquid  and 
aeriform  bodies  are  entangled  and  retained,  a  kind  of 
froihy  compound  being  formecl,  and  the  fluidity  of  the 
mercury  destroye<l.  (Jourmd  nf  the  Rny  d  Intiitution, 
vol.  XXX.  p.  12.)  Herzelius  also  supposes  that  azotaia  a 
compound ;  and  although  bis  viewa  on  the  subject  aia  ax- 
tremelv  ingenfoua.  thay  eannot  be  aanaidarad  aa  oondo- 
sive:  Davy  attempted,  but  in  vain,  its  decomposition  by 
means  of  the  action  of  potassium  and  the  voltaic  battery. 

Tlie  following  experiment,  related  among  other*  by 
Mr.  Faraday,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  compound  na- 
ture of  azote,  although  the  author  conlesscs  that  he  is 
not  satisfied  on  tha  aulgect.  An  empty  tube  was  fiUad 
with  hydrogen  |^  and  line  foil  and  a  piaea  of  hydrate  of 
potash  were  put  mto  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  only  elements 
present  wore  zinc  and  pota.<>niuin  :  with  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, ibrining  liie  watei  of  the  Indrate  of  potash;  and 
yet  on  tlie  application  of  heat  uiiiiuonia  wa.s  evolved,  as 
indicatad  by  its  action  on  moistened  turmeric  pa|x'r,  plaoad 
in  tba  nppar  part  of  tba  tube.  In  this  experiment,  than, 
ammonia,  whteh  is  well  known  to  yield  aaota  by  ita  deeom' 
pobition,  appears  to  have  been  formed  without  its  presence, 
and  if  so,  the  azote  must  have  been  derived  from  the  com- 
bination of  Some  of  thi.<  ■elements  enumerated.  At  present, 
however,  and  until  furtWr  experiments  have  eluadaled  the 
subject,  we  must  continue  to  regard  azote  as  an  iindaoaBI* 
posed  body,  and  to  elaaa  it  among  the  alaawnta. 

We  shall  now  state  varieaa  other  modes  of  pncmhig 
azotic  gas  from  atmospheric  air,  in  addition  to  tlmse  already 
mentioned  ;  and  we  shall  conclude  with  noticing  its  produc- 
tion iiy  the  decoinposltliJli  of  some  chemical  conipnKruls. 

It  may  be  separated  from  atmospheric  air  by  tlie  slow 
combustion,  as  it  is  termed,  of  phaailwrua ;  that  is,  by 


&ve  definite  compounds,  viz., 
aitMM  afli^  liyponitnna  aaid. 


merely  axpoaing  aeiidi  of  phoaphorw,  aoppartad  by  a  ^ 

in  a  bottle  of  air  inverted  over  water. 

Bv  the  exposure  of  moistened  iron  filings,  or  iron  burnings 
to  ail  la  a  bottle  inverted  over  water,  the  metal  oxidizes, 
and  the  azotic  gas  is  left-  tins  acts  even  moia  ahiwly  than 
the  phosphorus  in  the  above  experiment. 

By  the  agitation  of  mt  rcury  and  lead  in  a  oorked  bottle,  for 
a  few  minutes,  e  blaek  powder  is  fiwnied,  whiob  ia  probably 
a  mhtture  of  an  oxide  or  lead  with  Unely-di^ed  mercury, 

azotic  g.is  is  li  ft. 

The  pjibstng  ul  atmospheric  air  repeatedly  over  iron,  OV 
aanw  otlMr  metals,  haatad  te  ladnaaa  in  a  tuM. 
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The  exposure  of  air  to  a  Mlution  of  sulphuret  of  lime,  or  I 
ftf  sulphuiet  of  potash  in  water:  this  opttration  is  rather 
■low. 

By  mixing  over  water  100  raetksuro^  of  air  and  80  mea- 
tares  of  nitric  oxide  gas,  nitric  acid  is  formed  and  abwitad, 
and  Bboot  M  volumes  of  aioiie  gat  ramain  nnH^  PUMl 

Bf  nixuig  IM  meuitrea  «f  atmospherie  air  with  4S  ineii> 

sures  of  hydropen  gas  over  water,  and  passing  the  electric 
spark  through  the  mixture,  about  BU  mcasure<i  of  nearh 
pure  azotic  gas  are  left. 

By  passing  electric  shocks  repeatedly  through  atmospheric 
air  confined  in  a  tube,  over  a  solution  of  potash,  nitric  acid 
kfonnedandabeorbed.  aodMtotioKMialefk:  ibe  operatioA 
n  extremely  tloir.  (See  Nitric  AcfD.} 

Azotic  mis  may  al-io  ho  obtained  by  decomposing  ammn- 
niaca!  ^as  by  means  of  chlorine  ga&;  nitrous  oxide  gas  by 
hydmjicn  and  the  electric  ^j)ark;  nitric  oxide  gas  by  the 
action  of  potassium ;  by  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of 
anmonia  with  sine;  this  last  experiment  requires  certain 
pi«e«tttiflOk.  (SiUimuit  JotmuU, vol.  xviii.  p.  258,) 

LosOjr.  when  lleih  ie  heated  in  a  tcftortwint  diluted  nitrie 
acid,  azotic  ^as  is  also  obtained;  but  whether  it  is  derived 
from  tlie  ai^nial  matter  or  from  the  acid,  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

AZOTUS.    .See  AsHoon.j 

AZTECS  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  who  settled  last  in  that 
|iait  of  Amerioa  now  called  MexioOb  or  New  Spain.  They 
vera  liviag  as  a  tribe  about  the  yiMT  1 1 60  of  our  osra,  in 
Astlsn.  a  country  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Caii- 
fbmia.  A  man  of  great  influence  in  ih»  tribe,  named 
Hiiitziton,  availed  himself,  us  it  i;^  said,  of  the  chirping  of  a 
bird  to  persuade  the  men  to  leave  their  native  abode.  Hav- 
ing crossed  the  Ri«>  Colomdu,  or  Red  River,  at  a  point  be- 
yond 35"  N.  lat.,  they  proceeded  south-eastward  to  the  river 
Gila,  where  they  lived  for  some  time,  h.-^  apoeart  ftUD  tiie 
niitui  of  certain  antient  buildings  found  on  tne  bMBBa  of 
that  river.  After  dwelling  in  several  places,  they  arrived 
at  Hueicolhuacan.  or  Culiacan,  24"  54'  N.  bT ,  108°  1'  W. 
lonsf.  Here  they  remained  three  year*,  reformed  their  calen- 
dar, and  constructed  a  \vo<>:b'n  imafje  of  their  i;i)d  Huitzilo- 
pochtli.  In  use  they  arrived  at  Tula.  From  this  place 
they  removed,  in  12)6,  to  Zumpanco,  in  the  valley,  where 
afterwards  the  ei^  of  Mexico  was  founded.  They  were 
hiadlv  received  hvniediief  of  that  place,  Tochpancnitl ;  and 
after wanderin^r  s.ime  year?*  altout  the  lake  of  Tezcucn,  they 
finally  settled  at  Acocolco,  a  fjroup  of  islunds  in  the  buuthern 
extremity  ■  i  lii'  i  ike.  The  chief  of  Colluiacan  waged  War 
against  thera,  and  m  1.114  reduced  them  to  slavery.  In 
this  wretched  state  they  lived  fur  nearly  half  a  century  at 
Tisapan.  A  aervioe  which  the  Axtecs  ' rendered  to  their 
masters  in  a  war  between  the  Colhaaeanians  and  the  Xo- 
chimilchians  was  the  means  of  procurintr  them  their  liljerty. 
Clavij^ero  says  torn.  i.  p.  166)  that,  after  the  l>attle,  the 
Aztcct  asked  tbeir  masters  for  some  victim  to  offer  to  their 
god.  and  tliat  they  wero  presented  with  a  dead  bird,  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  coarse  mtuff.  During  the  night  the  Aztec 
priests  removed  this  mean  offering  from  the  altar»  and 
placed  instead  of  it  some  odoriferous  plantSt  and  a  knife 
of  itxii  or  obsidian.  On  the  following  morning  they  in- 
vited the  Colhuacanians  to  the  festival,  and  brin^nn^'  out 
four  prisoners  whom  they  bad  concealed,  the  priests  sacri- 
ficed tbc;n  in  the  horrid  manner  ever  afterwards  practised 
by  the  Aztecs.  The  Colhuacanians,  horror-btruck  at  this 
scene  of  blood,  ordered  Ulis  cruel  tribe  to  remove  from  their 
territory.  The  Axtecs  tlMII  Ixed  their  abode  in  Acatzit- 
xintlao*  hut  wishing  to  aapBrate  themselves  still  further 
fWmi  their  roasters,  pieeeeaed  to  Ystaealeo,  a  eroup  of 
islands,  which  were  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  lake 
On  one  of  lhe*e  Islands  they  found  an  ea^rle  perched  upon 
a  nopal,  which  ?rew  out  of  a  ro  k,  and  they  selected  that 
spot  for  their  permanent  abode,  iti  compliance  with  the 
orida  of  thoir  god,  who  gave  them  that  ntnen  as  a  sign  of 
tha  termination  of  their  migratian.  Tbev  built  there  a 
wooden  teoralli  or  temple  to  tneir  idol,  and  eneompaased  it 
with  houses,  givin?  the  place  the  name  of  Teno<-htitlan, 
tiiat  i-i,  the  place  of  a  ncpal  iip<jii  a  nick,  and  also  of  Mi-xi- 
<■  ili/iiiri\  from  the  name  i>f  tlicir  l,'<x1  of  w,ir,  Huit^ilupofhtli, 
ur  iMexitti,  from  which  tlie  present  name  of  Mexico  is  cor- 
rupted by  the  Spaniards.  This  event,  according  to  the 
Azteoi'  ehranology,  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  two  CalU 
I  !S2$  of  our  am).  They  divided  th«r  et^  into  four  quartet*, 
each  of  which  thev  dedicated  to  soma  partieular  god,  to 
waoM  honour  they  built  a  teocalli. 


In  1338  f1:s(  1  arose  amonp  thera  and  the  tribe  was 
divided  into  two  l^ictions,  one  of  which  removed  to  a  small 
island  north-west  of  the  teocalli  of  .Mexitli,  where  they  built 
a  town,  called  at  first  Xaltilolco,  and  afterwards  Tlateloleo. 
which  was  conquered  and  united  to  Tsiioehlitlan  under  the 
reum  of  Azajacatl,  about  A.n.  1464. 

The  government  of  the  Asteos  was  at  first  aristoeratieal 
A  body  of  twenty  men  of  the  most  dislintjui^hed  in  the 
tribe  presided  over  the  aft'airs  of  the  nation.  In  l.^S"  thcv 
altered  this  form  of  '  r  rnment,  and  chose  for  their  king 
Acamapitiiu.  a  noble  chief  of  their  own  tribe.  The  i  latelol- 
cbians,  after  the  enmple  of  their  brothers,  also  altered  the 
form  of  tbdr  geveramunt.  and  requested  a  aing  from  the 
chief  of  Axteneaaleo^to  whom  the  territory  where  they  huOt 
their  town  beion£»ed,  and  that  chief  >jave  them  a  prince  of  his 
own  family,  named  Quaquauhpiizabuac,  On  the  death  of 
Huttzilib»iitl,  the  second  king  of  Mexico,  it  was  establishes 
as  a  law  that  four  of  the  nobles  should  elect  the  king  out 
of  thecoflateral  relations  of  the  deceased  munarch.  to  the 
exolusioa  of  his  children.  Tliis  law  continued  till  the 
destniotion  ef  die  empira.  lleteinmarDhnieamina,  the 
first  of  that  name,  was  the  great  legislator  of  the  Aztecs. 
He  also  erected  the  great  teocaUi  of  Mexico,  made  several 
import  tint  conquests,  and  after  the  great  inundation,  wlurh 
took  place  in  1446,  ordered  the  construction  of  a  tua^iii- 
flccnt  dvke,  nine  miles  long  and  sixteen  feet  and  a  half 
wide.  In  a  succession  of  wars  with  the  surrounding  states, 
the  Axtecs  extended  theu:  dominion  over  all  theeonntry 
comprising  the  modem  districts  of  Vera  Crux,  Oaxact, 
Puebla,  Mexico,  and  Valladolid,  an  extent,  according  to 
Humboldt,  of  from  18.000  to  '20,000  square  leagues. 

Until  the  latter  times  of  the  empire,  the  royal  author.iy 
was  restrained  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  einper.im 
were  not  allowed  to  undertake  any  affair  of  unporunce 
which  eonld  aflbet  dio  community,  without  first  consulting 
the  three  sii^ceme  counoils  of  Uw  natimi.  Tfaeee  councils 
were  oompoced  ef  tiie  nobiliiy.  With  the  power  aequtted 
by  conquests  the  emperors  trained  every  day  nioro  ascen- 
dency over  the  nation,  until,  under  the  emperor  Mote- 
zuma  II.,  the  Aztec  '.government  degenerated  into  a 
complete  despotism.  When  the  king  was  chosen  he  was 
consecrated  witli  many  fantastic  and  supentitbms  cere* 
monies  bv  the  hi|^-priest.  after  which  he  wia  oompeDad  te 
fast  rigidly  for  four  days ;  then  he  went  to  war  in  order  to 
procure  prisoners  to  serve  as  victims  at  the  festivtil  of  the 
coronation.  When  the  king  returned  from  this  expedition 
he  was  solemnly  crowned.  The  crown  was  a  sort  of  niitr^, 
made  of  thin  plates  of  f^old,  and  ornamented  with  feathers. 
The  mantle  was  a  s(^uare  piece  of  cotton  stuff,  with  stripes 
of  deep  blue  and  white  colour.  The  principal  servants  e( 
his  household  counted  of  a  grand-steward,  and  the  ti«aa^^ 
of  the  jewels.  The  latter  was  at  the  same  time  the  head 
and  director  of  the  wnrkmen  employed  in  the  palate  for 
the  jvilishiiii:  and  settinp  of  pi'ms.  All  the  offices  in  the 
kings  household  were  held  by  the  first  nobility.  Other 
nobles  superintended  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  belonging 
to  tho  king,  and  had  the  usufruct  of  them.  These  noble* 
men  accompanied  the  Ving  everywhere,  and  each  presented 
him  with  a  nosegay  on  certain  occasions. 

When  war  had  been  decided  upon  against  any  nation  by 
the  kinir  and  his  councils,  an  ambassador  was  sent  to  thi 
chief  of  that  nation,  to  signify  to  him  the  motive  of  the 
war  and  to  propose  the  means  of  avoiding  it.  If  the 
chief  submitted  to  the  terms  proposed,  peace  was  granted  j 
if  he  refused,  two  successive  emhassies  were  then  sent,  the 
first  to  the  most  inliuential  men  in  the  nation  and  another 
to  the  people.  They  also  sent  with  their  ambassadors  zh 
image  of  tbeir  god  Mexitii,  which  if  the  enemies  placed 
among  their  own  god*,  that  nntion  became  the  allies  of  th« 
.Aztecs.  In  every  nation  of  .Anahuac  (tho  most  compre 
hensive  native  name  for  New  Spain)  there  was  a  field  set 
apart,  called  jaot1a11i»  itt  wbich  Me  fint  battle  was  Ihught 
When  the  Axteo  attnjp  was  numerous  it  was  counted  by 
xiquipilli,  or  diTisions  of  8090  men.  The  dignity  of  gene 
raNssimo  was  the  first  in  the  state  aHer  the  emperor.  Three 
other  superior  oflicers  commanded  under  him.  The  gene 
riN  and  other  oflicers.  who  were  always  ch  sen  out  of  the 
nobility,  gradually  rose  from  the  rank  of  the  common  s<d- 
dier.  A  new  soldier  was  at  first  employed  in  carrj  ing  thf 
arms  and  baf^;age  of  his  master.  He  was  almost  naked. 
When  he  eaptored  a  prisoner,  he  received  a  square  manth^ 
with  a  device  of  fliwcrs,  which  vas  the  first  sijn  of  pro- 
motion m  the  army;  when  he  ct4>tured  four  et:em)et 
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he  recetred  likewise  n.  m&nUe  havin?  two  striftes  of  black 
ajid  vellowr,  and  a  fringe  round.  They  had  three  raili- 
*anr  orden,  called  thorn  of  the  prinoes,  of  the  eagle,  and 
fltt  eoelot,  or  American  tiger.  The  first  was  tlie  most 
MMranUa*  aad  ito^device  countad  in  tbs janon  knighted 
vtUTBf  hit  hm  twd  upon  the  eiwm  or  bii  liead,  and 
bir;;in^'  fnrn  it  as  many  tassels  of  ootti^n  as  iho  feats 
of  vAoiit  iiu  li^  performed.  The  defensive  arnu  uf  tbt^ 
Aitecs  were  the  shieid,  the  cuirass,  and  the  helmet  The 
shisUi  were  made  of  reeds  interwoven  with  cotton  thread 
ndcMwnd  with  Ibatlien^  or  of  turtle-shell  covered  with 
fiiloi  of  copper,  silvoi^  or  gold.  Somo  of  Umw  ihields 
itra  larire  enough  td  cover  uwir  bodies  en^ty,  and  were 
made  40  tli^(  tl;('\  cimiIi!  ha  folded  tigethor  and  carrlt'J 
under  the  :irni,  Lku  uiisbrella.  Their  t,Liinii»&t:*.  vvcrt; 
m».ie  o['  (..xt  [I  quilted,  and  were  arruw-pruof.  Their 
helmeu  were  made  of  wood,  in  tho  shape  of  heads  of  tigers, 
serpeotS)  wd  Othor  animals.  Their  ofTensive  arms  were 
iUuPk  kowii  iMii% jikM*  dubSk  and  iwordi.  They  never 
m&wtttfAmaiantem*.  Tbrir  oword  was  a  piece  of 
?onie  bard  wood,  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  the  edj^c  of 
which  was  Ibrmed  of  obsidian.  Tiit  iirst  blow  of  this 
weapon  was  terrible;  bat  it  was  then  rendered  useless. 
Their  ensi^  resembled  more  a  Roman  than  a  modem 
itudard.  It  reprasented  an  «MigIe  in  the  act  of  darting 
apM  a  tagor.  They  were  acqminted  with  tbo  act  of  fortiiy- 
ngdtiei,  and  mmunded  t&n  witli  vaUa.  ditohet,  and 
palisadoes;  but  their  fdoAfdk  ftftiflcatioiia  vara  tbeir 
teocatlis,  or  templea. 

Tbe  judicial  syittem  of  the  Azte<-s  bhowed  no  sinnll 
degree  of  eivtlisation.  A  supreme  judge,  called  cibuaooati, 
decided  definitively  in  all  matters,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
aud  appointed  some  of  the  infisnor  judgn  and  also  the  col- 
lectors of  the  rerenues.  A  tritniod  eonposeti  of  three  judges, 
called  tlocatooatl,  doeided  upon  all  the  cases  in  the  first  and 
lecond  instaueo.  These  judges  sat  every  day  to  bear  all 
the  causes  brought  before  them.  In  rivil  matters  there  was 
an  appeal  (Vom  this  tribunal  to  the  cihu&coat),  but  not  in 
criminal  cuuses.  In  every  quarter  or  division  of  the  city 
thwa  was  a  certain  magistrate  eleotod  annually  by  the 
,caUad  teuctli.  This  magiatBale  judgad  in  the  first 
and  waa  obliged  to  givo  an  aocooM  ovorv  day  to 
the  daeatecatl  of  everything  that  bad  happened  in  bis 
peculiar  district  These  teuctli  had  other  mferior  oflScers 
under  them.  In  every  wjmniunc  there  were  municipal 
officers  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  There  were  also 
ofiicera  who  patrolled  and  watched  during  the  night,  in 
matters  ofjmportanea  the  jndgat  were  bound  to  consult  the 
kinc:  Xvanr  nuntb,  or  imthar  enrv  twen^  daya.  aA  tbo 
dii&vnt  jaSges  aisembled  before  tbe  king,  when  alt  the 

causes  still  left  undecided  ir.  their  respective  tribunals  were 
filially  settled.  Their  cnmuiui  laws  were  very  severe. 
Treason,  voluntary  homicide,  robbery  of  goM  rr  sil-,(  1.  ;hr'tl 
in  the  market-place,  adultery,  and  incest,  were  the  cnmes 
vintad  with  (ba  imost  rigour  of  the  law.  Drunkenness  in 
t  ytoag  nan  «aa  paniabid  bf  bangtnK^  and  throwing  tiie 
body  amrwaida  into  the  lake,  if  (he  olTender  was  of  a  noble 
femily  ;  if  he  was  one  of  the  common  people,  he  was  made 
a  tiavc  for  the  firft  offence,  and  hun^  for  the  ^^econd.  At 
the  i'^e  uf  seventy,  h  ri:i:i  nr  ;\ '■(■mnan  might  get  iv.t  i\ i - 
eated  with  impunity.  No  advocates  were  in  use  among  the 
the  criminal  himself  conducted  the  defence  of  his 
.  No  Other  proof  ooold  be  adduced  except  wit- 
,  and  in  the  abaeneo  of  wteneasea  tiw  eriminal  vas 
allowed  to  clear  himself  by  an  oath.  They  swore  by  the 
tan :  the  form  of  takinp;  this  oath  was  to  touch  the  ground 
with  two  fii:L't  r-4  and  then  carry  them  to  their  months. 

The  right  of  private  property  was  fully  understood  among 
As  Aslaea.  The  lands  were  held  by  different  tenures : 
toBO  possMMd  them  in  fvXl  rieht,  and  were  allowed  to 
tnaiftr  tiiem  either  by  sde  or4eiaise;  othen  held  lliem 
tlong  with  certain  offices,  and  consequently  couU  not  dis- 
pote  of  them.  The  lands  were  apportioned  among  the 
liinj;.  the  priests,  the  nobles,  and  the  people.  Of  these  the 
aubility  alone  were  full  possessors  :  the  other  three  merely 
enjore^  the  use.  The  common  lands  were  cultivated  in 
common,  and  the  produce  was  deposited  in  storehouses,  from 
which  all  the  inhabitants  were  supplied  gratis  acc>>rding  to 
tbeir  wants.  In  their  naintann  the  lands  of  the  bang  were 
printed  red,  those  of  tne  nobiUty  scarlet,  and  those  of  the 
pecipl,-  li_;ht  yellow.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  oonqucretl 
countries  were  obUoed  to  pay  a  Mbute  it  kind  to  the  king, 
ka(k«rth*piadnaa«r  <haleU»«ii4  " 
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there  was  a  storehouse  every  town  m  which  the  producd 
of  tliis  tax  was  deposited,  and  proper  officers  were  appointed 
to  collect  it  Slavery  was  admitted  among  tlie  Astecs* 
Slaves  were  either  bought  or  persons  became  so  aaa|Mniah- 
ment  fiur  osrtain  crimss*  but  the  aoa  of  a  slave  was  ia  all 
cases  a  free  man. 

The  .<\ztocsbad  some  imperfect  idea  of  a  Supreme  Bein^, 
abiwlute  and  eternal,  to  whom  worship  was  due.  lliey 
believed  him  to  be  invisible  and  incorporeal,  and  therelbra 
no  representation  of  him  was  cither  painted  or  sculptured. 
They  gave  to  this  being  the  nsnw  oTTeotl.  The  e[nthet:j 
of  Ipalnemoaiii,  bins  by  whom  wo  Iiva»  and  Xioque-Na- 
huaquo.  be  wbo  has  all  in  binneUI  were  abo  given  to  him. 
Bui  t!  n  knmvlcdge  of  this  supremo  being  was  obscured  by 
a  iisultitude  «i  inferior  deities.  They  also  believed  in  the 
existence  of  an  evil  s^it  t,  ailed  by  them  TIacatecolototI, 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  always  employed  in  causing  evil 
to  mankind.  The  souls,  both  of  man  and  heohl,  they  be- 
lieved to  be  iniBortal.  Aeoordiqg  to thair  notions  of  a  future 
state,  diere  were  three  dillbrent  manslonB  where  tnen  enjoyed 
a  future  state  of  existence.  The  first  waA  the  house  of  the 
sun,  where  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  battle,  and  the  woroea 
who  died  in  childbeil,  were  receiveii.  It  was  the  daily  occu- 
pation of  the  spirits  of  the  departed  warriors  to  hati  the  sun 
with  hymns  and  dances  on  its  ri<«ing,  and  to  accompany  it 
to  the  senitbt  wheie  it  was  met  by  the  female  spirits,  who 
to  like  manner  eaeoitad  the  great  Imninsiy  in  the  rest  of  its 
course.  After  a  period  of  four  years  had  elapsed,  they  were 
transformed  into  clouds,  or  into  birds  of  tho  most  brilliant 
plumage,  and  they  ascended  into  heaven  to  l)reatbo  the 
pure  ether,  or  occasionally  descended  uti  the  eurih,  where 
their  time  was  passed  in  singing  and  inhaling  the  perfumes 
of  plants  and  Uowers.  The  second  abode  was  the  ilalocani 
or  the  abode  of  the  god  Tlsloe,  the  god  of  wster.  whieb  was 
the  place  that  the  spirits  of  young  children  wbo  had  been 
sacrificed  to  that  god.  and  of  all  others  who  bad  died  of 
certain  diseases,  inhabited-  in  this  place  they  were  re;;aled 
witli  every  sort  of  delirary  that  could  produce  deli:;ht  The 
third  abode  was  the  Mictlan.  or  hell,  where  Mictlunteuctii 
and  Mitlancihuatl,  the  god  and  goddess  of  hell,  reigned. 
This  place  was  destined  for  those  who  died  in  any  other 
way.  In  this  plsoe  the  dejpartsd  spitits  suifersd  nothing 
except  the  ineonTenJenee  aming  fhnn  the  eompkte  dark- 
ness of  the  place. 

The  Aztecs  supposetl  that  four  successive  revolutions  had 
at  diflerent  epochs  destroyed  mankind.  The-^e  ep-ichs  were 
called  ages  or  suns.  The  first  was  called  Tialtonatiuh.  or 
the  age  of  the  earth,  which  took  place  5206  )  ears  afler  the 
creation  of  the  first  sun.  in  which  tiie  giants,  who  bad  then 
dominknt  over  the  earth,  were  destroyed  by  fkmine,  and 
those  who  escaped  from  this  sconrj^e  v^r.rc  devoured  by 
tigers.  The  second  was  called  Tletonauuii,  tae  a{ie  of  fire, 
nr ,1  ti  i!irir:ied  J804  years  after  the  precedmg  aj^e.  At  tiiis 
e|K>eli  ttie  world  was  destroyed  by  fire;  and  as  the  birds 
onU-  could  escape  the  general  conflagration,  men 


changed  into  birds.  A  msn  and  n  wooMn  were,  howevae. 
savafin  a  cava.  The  tUrd  epoch,  Bbteatonatinh,  «r  the 

age  of  wind,  took  place  4010  vears  after  the  age  of  fire.  In 
this  revolution  the  world  was  aestroyed  by  violent  hurrjcanos, 
and  the  fi-  ^  nn  k  wlm  escaped  were  chanL'c<l  iiitu  npes.  The 
fourth  epjcli,  Atunaliuh,  the  age  of  water.  hap)H'nf  1  4009 
years  after  the  preceding  revolution.  In  this  rev;>luiii>n  a 
nniversal  deluge  ooetmed,  in  which  all  men  were  changed 
into  flshes,  esospt  a  man  and  •  woman.  This  privileged 
pair  were  saved  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree :  the  children  of  this 
couple  were  all  born  dumb,  and  were  taught  to  speak  bv  a 
dove;  but  every  child  learned  a  different  lan^'uauc.  Tho 
duration  of  those  four  af^es,  which,  accordinj<  to  Humboldt's 
interjiretation,  is,  as  we  have  stated,  1S,0'2H  years,  doe*  not 
exceed  1417  years  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Ixttl- 
xochitl.   (8^  Humboldt's  AtUu  Pittoretque,  p.  209.^ 

In  all  the  European  bialoriana  who  have  wxittait  an  the 
antiquities  of  the  AzisM.  the  order  of  ttieaa  revolutiana  is 
different;  the  age  of  water  being  placed  first,  and  that  of 
fire  last.  This  error,  BCcordinf»  io  Humboldt,  has  arisen 
from  their  readinR  the  psiintintr  wliich  represents  this  pan 
of  the  Alters'  history  from  left  to  ri^^ht,  l)eginning  at  the 
top,  instead  of  reading  from  right  to  left,  beginning  el 
tlus  bottom,  whieb  ia  the  system  adopted  by  the  Maxiean 
bistorisn  Tcmando  Alba  Ixtttkoebitf .  wbo  lived  soon  alW 
the  .  T  i  i'^vt :  he  wa.s  a  great  grandson  of  the  last  kin^ 
of  Acoihuacan.  His  history  of  New  Su«m  was  in  inaiai> 
ieriiit,  in  llie  KbnrTortfw  Josniia  i*H«sie». 
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Besides  the  supromc  being,  the  Aztecs  worsnippea  intiii- 
^icnible  divinities,  tho  principal  of  which  were  thineen. 
BT«ry  tndeand  profosxion  had  its  particular  god.  They  had 
bcsMm  their  household  gods,  of  whidi  tb«  king  and  the 
fint  noblemen  had  six,  the  inftrior  noUlftjr  fimr,  and  ererj 
plebeian  two.  These  divinities  were  worshipped  by  offering 
to  them  Mcr\fices  of  human  victims,  of  animals,  plants, 
flmratlt  and  fruits :  by  prayers,  hymns,  fastings,  and  other 
rifOrous  lltDMMMSi  in  which  th?  worshippers  frequently  ithed 
dMir  own  blood.  The  homnn  sarrifloei  were  so  horrible, 
that  the  simple  recital  of  them  excites  disgust  ;  nod  so  fre- 
quent and  numerous,  that  the  Mexican  historiaiw  ealealate 
tbat  no  less  than  20,000  victims  pavialMd evwf  yoir,  but 
Ois  must  be  a  great  exa^^i^eration. 

The  prieite  tnn  Wtry  numerous.  Besides  serving  in  the 
temfib,  HaiBf  ware  anmloyed  is  •ducating  the  )outh.  in 
fminting  tho  annals  of  the  empire,  in  ftmning  and  reguUting 
the  calendar,  in  composini:  hymns,  and  in  other  scientific 
and  literary  pursuits.  The  b  xly  of  the  priests  was  subject 
to  two  hign  priests,— tho  Te>teucth.  or  flivinc  lord,  and  the 
Hueiteo]NXqui,  or  high  priest :  both  offices  were  elective ; 
Vut  it  is  not  known  whether  the  electors  were  the  body  of 
the  priesta  thamMahes,  or  the  electora  who  appointed  the 
king.  In  Aoolhoaeaa  the  high-priest  was  always  the  second 
son  of  the  king.  (Clavigero,  v  .l.  ii.  eh.  vi.  p.  39.)  There 
weia  alao  pwaont  of  both  sexes  devoted  to  the  »er\  ice  of  tlia 
jdK«faD  Imd  in  Mlnmnl*  piMtii^ 

Hw  Ailaet  had  tm  eeienonies,  resembling  the  rir- 
cumeision  of  the  Jews  and  the  baptism  of  Christians. 
Erery  child  who  wa^  devoted  by  his  parents  to  tho  service 
of  the  temple  wiis  consecrated  by  the  priests  by  making  an 
incision  on  its  breast  with  a  Imife  of  obsidian.  A  child  of 
either  sex.  four  days  aOer  iu  birth,  was  taken  by  the  mid- 
wife to  theoouit  of  thobouio.  when  a  cetemon  analogous 
to  our  baptim  was  perlbnned. 

The  Axtecs  attended  very  assiduously  to  the  instruction 
of  their  children.  In  general,  every  ehild  followe<l  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father.  From  their  ihnd  to  iheir  flfteenlh 
year  they  were  instructed  m  their  bousMss  by  their  parents. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  they  were  sent  to  the  temples,  or  to 
some  private  adMwU  lo  he  uught  thoae  acquiremenU  wlikh 
their  parents  were  unable  to  impart  to  them.  Tbofldueation 
if  the  Aztec  youth  is  desrriheJ  in  the  collection  of  Mendoza, 
pi  ite  Iviii.-lxiv.  (ARlio.  Antiquities  of  Me.ria>,  vol.  i.) 

When  a  man  and  a  fem.ilc  had  arrixed  at  a  proper  aue, 
which  for  the  former  was  twenty  ur  twenty- two.  and  for  the 
latter  aeTenteen  or  eighteen*  tlie  marriage  was  contracted 
between  the  families  by  means  of  a  female  nflndalar,  who 
was  sent  to  the  bride  that  the  father  of  the  youth  hid  chosen 
for  his  son.  This  woman,  accompanied  by  four  other  fe- 
males, with  lighted  torches  in  tlicir  hands,  carried  the 
bride  upon  her  shoulders  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom. 
There  ne  was  met  by  the  relations  of  the  intended  husband, 
who,  after  flimigating  her  with  copal,  introduced  her  into 
the  house.  The  couple  were  placed  upon  a  mat  bv  the  fire- 
side, and  the  female  negociator  tied  together  the  end  of 
tlicir  Rarmcnt*,  in  which  ceremony  they  made  the  marriage 
contract  consist.  An  eiderly  man  and  woman,  who  at  the 
same  time  acted  as  witnessea  to  the  ceremony,  then  dcli- 
venid  a  apeeeh  to  the  naw-inaaried  eouple.  and  presented 
them  with  eome  fbod.  9am  daya  after  they  went  to  the 
temple  to  offer  to  their  (jod  the  mat*  on  which  they  had  slept. 

The  ceremonies  which  the  Astecs  used  in  their  burials 
were  no  less  singular.  As  soon  as  any  one  (l.c<l,  a  certain 
master  of  ceremoniea  first  co\'ered  the  body  with  pieces  of 
the  paper  of  aloe,  and  aprinkled  the  head  with  water ;  then 
ha  qwewd  the  eorpae  itt  e  germent  repwientlng  that  of  the 
pertieider  god  or  gedi  who  were  the  peltano  of  the  profes- 
sion or  professions  which  the  deceased  hadfidhMredin  his 
lifetime.  Under  this  drrss  tliey  placed  a  flask  of  water  for 
the  journey  which  the  deceafcd  was  goin<:  to  enter  on, 
and  likewise  six  pieoee  of  peper  containing  instruclbns, 
m  virtue  of  which  he  WOMM  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
dillerent  placea  in  Us  TOJWge.  The  body  waa  afterwards 
burnt,  with  ell  the  ornaments,  arms,  instranients.  and 
tools  of  the  trade  of  the  4eceaMe<l,  and  with  a  techichi,  a 
domestic  quadruped  of  the  Mexicans.  Whilst  the  master 
of  ceremonies  was  kindling  the  fire,  some  priests  sung 
funeral  bymaa.  When  the  body  was  consumed  by  the  fire, 
they  placed  the  ashea  in  a  VMM*  with  a  gem  of  more  or 
less  %-alue,  aeeordisg  to  the  means  of  the  dmeased's  family, 
and  this  (baend  urn  ^a-sa  buried  in  a  deep  bolr,  and  libations 


of  pulque  offered  u,.<in  it  for  several  days.  With  the  bo<Iies 
of  kings  and  at  lords,  their  priest,  some  of  their  wives, 
slaves,  and  other  servants  of  their  boosehold,  were  kUled  and 
thonbumt.  Those  who  died  of  leproqr  and  other  diaeeaea,  or 
helbre  attafaiing  the  age  of  aeventean.  were  hurled  witheot 
burning :  their  bodies  were  placed  in  niches  made  of  stone 
and  mortar,  sitting  upon  a  chair  surrounded  by  their  arms, 
and  wearing  many  valuable  jewels.  They  had  no  appointecl 
place  for  burying  their  dead;  some  buried  tbcm  in  their 
own  gardens,  and  others  in  the  teeealll.  Tim  eahea  of  the 
kings  were  deposited  in  the  great  teoeallL 

The  manner  adopted  by  the  Aztecs  of  computing  time  * 
shows  that  they  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  astro 
namical  knowledge.    They  had  a  solar  year  of  36j  (lavs 
divided  into  eighteen  months,  of  twenty  days  each.  Tm 
Ave  oomplementary  days,  which  they  called  nemontemi, 
or  luelem,  were  added  to  tim  laat  month.  The  year  wai 


(inmChirianK) 

represented  in  their  paimin^s,  as  the  cn^ravin^  shows,  bv  a 
circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  they  placed  a  figure  iiitcmled 
to  represent  the  moon  illuminated  by  the  sun  :  and  ip  the 
cirrumfcrcnec  they  placed  the  symbols  of  the  eighteen 
months.  The  month  was  divided  lato  four  periods  of  five 
days  each.  Tliirtecn  of  tlicir  years  formed  a  petiod  ana- 
loKous  to  the  Roman  Indictton,  which  they  called  tlaJ- 
pilli  ;  four  llalpilli  forine<I  a  xiiihinulpilli,  or  ligature  of 
years;  and  tv\o  xiuhmolpilli  a  huehuetiliztii,  or  old  age  of 
a  hundred  and  four  years.  Instead  of  adding  one  day  every 
fourth  year,  as  we  do,  they  added  thirteen  days  every  Uly- 
two  years.  Tlicy  had  also  a  lunar  year,  by  which  they  re> 
uulatcd  their  sacred  festivals.  The  years  were  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Toehtli,  a  rabbit ;  Acatle,  a  cane  or  reed  ; 
Tecjiatl,  a  (lint ;  and  Cilli,  a  hol!^e.  The  first  year  of  tbcir 
century  was  called  first  rabbit;  the  second, second  cane;  tlie 
third,  third  dint;  the  fourth,  fourth  house;  the  fifth,  fifth 
rabbit,  and  M  on*  till  the  indietion  ended  with  the  thirteenth 
rabbit  Tlie  aeeond  period  began  with  the  first  reed,  and 
then  followed  second  flint,  third  house,  and  fourth  rabbit, 
to  end  with  the  tbirtoenth  cane,  llie  onler  of  the  third 
period  was  tliiit,  liuuse,  rabbit,  reed,  and  that  of  the  fourth, 
house,  rabbit,  reed,  and  Hint.  The  age  was  rejirescnted  in 
their  pn^ntings  by  a  circle  formed  by  a  serpent  biting  its 
tail,  and  forming  fiwir  foldinge  with  ita  body,  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  four  indietioos.  In  the  centre  of  this  circle 

they  painted  a  face  representing  the  sun,  and  round  it  the 
ima;;esofa  rabbit  or  Inire,  a  reed,  a  knife  of  tlmt,  and  a 
iiouse,  and  upon  each  si^ii  the  number  of  that  sign  exprettsed 
in  dots  or  rounds.   Their  year,  according  to  the  computatior. 
of  Clavigero  (vol.ii.  p.  234),  began  e»  the  26th  of  February 
on  the  first  year  of  the  cycle ;  but  every  fourth  year  it  was  an 
ticipatcd  one  day,  and  on  the  last  yewr  of  the  cycle  it  begar 
on  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month,  because  ef  the  thirtrer 
intcrc.iUiry  (layi  of  the  leap  years.    According  to  HumbolU 
(Rexeaiihfs,  p.  ].12),  the  beginning  of  the  Aztee  year 
varied  from  the  ninth  to  tlie  tneiity-eigllth  of  J«Mwry« 
The  day  was  divided  into  eight  naita,  ftor  of  wUeh  waere 
for  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  and  two  (or  its 
pasaMge  acruss  the  meridtoo,  oonespBodiag  to  the  third, 

*  I  •  . 
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flfieeutL,  and  tweaty-fint  hours  of  ostrunoraical 
tine.  Tbey  ascertained  the  hour  in  ths  dfty-time  by  the 
tan,  Mid  at  night  ht  the  stan.  The  umbm  of  diffimat 
uMaflM  vara  taken  mm  fome  festiral,  or  tram  mm  ebr- 

I'umitajice,  which  usually  happened  in  t^o  Trmnth,  and  the 
«ame  was  observed  with  regard  tu  i.u;  nam- of  the  days. 
Thed.iys  were  all  desi^jnated  b\  ;i  paruniUi  n  :wiie    At  the 
end  of  every  xiubmolpilli  tbey  held  a  rcljgiouH  f«istiviil, 
soBteirhat  aualogous  to  the  sabbatic  year  of  the  Jews. 
Ott  the       of  the  Jbstival  they  deatrayad  tb«  fiuniture 
qf  their  liottMa  (ClariRiero,  yoI.  ii.  p.  84),  and  «xtiD- 
guished  the  fires.     On   the  eTenini^  of  the  s;ime  day, 
mme  priests  prwecdeil  from  the  principal  tRiu(.ilo  into  a 
(eighbouriu^  mountain  to  kindle  the  nt-w  C  i>-     I   l-  jiriest* 
ilways  s«t  out  in  Proper  time  to  arrive  at  the  placu  a  little 
before  midnight.   The  womeu  remained  confined  in  their 
bdHMs  with  their  faeeteoTiradiUthaAstaes  balievad  that 
tiwj  w«qM  be  diaiiged  fait»  wild  beaito  if  thay  vftBMiMl  the 
cemnony ;  the  men  Mood  in  anxious  expectation  upon  the 
Terraces  of  their  bouses  awaiting  the  result,  for  tbey  fancied 
it  f  the  priests  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  new  fire 
the  world  would  be  destroyed.    Th«  fire  was  procured  by 
means  of  the  friction  of  two  dry  pieces  of  wood  upon  the 
bieast  of  a  prisoner,  who  was  afterwards  sacrificed  upon  the 
■owi^.  After  the  fire  was  lighted,  tiie  pxieate  returned 
ta  the  city,  and,  having  lighted  the  fire  in  the  temples,  tbev 
datnbuted  among  the  inhabitants  a  portion  of  this  sacred 
Are.  The  next  thirteen  days  were  s(>cnt  in  supiilyinf;  their 
houses  with  new  things,  in  the  place  of  tho»e  which  had 
l<evn  de-'>troyed- 

The  Aitecs  had  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  ol 
social  life.  The  monuments  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
•od  painting  which  still  exist,  though  very  far  behind  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  these  arts  had  obtained  among 
tome  of  the  nations  of  the  old  continent,  are  not  devoid  of 
laerit.  The  Aztec  painters  had  no  knowledge  of  perspec- 
tive, ii>)r  of  li^ht  and  shade.  Their  designs  are  coarse  and 
uncouth;  their  figures  are  fantastical,  and  onlv  drawn  in 
ptuflle;  but  they  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and 
dnnUlily  of  tbeir  colours.  Tlieir  works  of  architectone  and 
Bcal|rtiire  erfooe  a  far  superior  decree  of  excellence.  The 
.Aitvcs  were  al^o  ncquamted  with  the  art  of  casting  in 
metal  figure.s  of  natural  objects.  Their  inoiaic,  or  rather 
works  of  embroidery,  were  admirable.  The  method  they 
adopted  was  to  glue  feathers  of  different  cokwrs  upon  a 
|iieoe  of  eanvaa,  and  then  place  it  upon  a  taUetof  wood  or  a 
pltliof  flopp«r.  Tbey  hiid  the  feathenio  even  and  matched 
^  etilean  k»  ndndrably,  as  to  give  to  objects  thus  repre- 
•Mrnttd  the  appearance  of  painting.  Another  work,  whiL-h 
iiiieht  with  io^ter  propriety  bo  called  mosaic,  thry  nmde 
i  ith  pieces  of  shelU  of  different  colours.  This  wurk  wa.s 
done  by  separate  artificers,  every  one  of  whom  luulertook  a 
eatau  pert  of  A  and  then  another  arti&t  arranged  the 
diftraitt  ptrti  laaMhei;  to  m  t»  eomplele  the  pecfiumMiMc. 

The  hoQSes  of  tne  poor  wore  made  of  reedi,  or  of  unbaked 
'■'rk.  r.ii-^  were  roofed  with  a  certain  species  of  Rrasa,  upon 
'LilI:  i:\fj  placed  leaves  of  the  aloe,  cut  in  the  shape  of 
They  had  but  one  apartment,  where  all  lived  tcge- 
iber.  The  bouses  of  the  citixens  ha<i  besides  an  ajauheaili 
or  oniory.  and  a  tonaietlli  or  bath.  The  nobles  had  their 
Imuoi  built  with  ilom  and  nmtar,  and  rmniisfed  of  two 
riaries,  covered  with  a  Hit  raof  or  tenaoe.  The  stone  nKMt 
conn:  T.li  u>t  !  f  ur  buildinR  was  the  tetxontli,  a  red  stone, 
tery  ha^rU  and  ptifuus.  Their  tx^jU  were  made  either  of 
obsidian  or  copper.  Tlieir  stuffs  were  of  cotton,  of  rabbit  s 
h&ir,  of  a  certain  species  of  Pf^lfii.  ^d  of  thread  atade 
out  of  the  Icavcb  of  tne  aloe.  The  dress  of  the  men  oon- 
Mtted  neialy  in  a  sash  tied  rowid  the  waiet,  with  the  two 
atMoitiM  hanging  beftire  and  behind,  and  a  oquare 

mantle,  four  feet  !on^,  the  two  extremities  of  wliicli  Aore 
tied  upon  th^  chest.  This  mantle  covered  the  &h  ul  lers  and 
»il  the  body  tehkid.  The  women  wore  a  square  (ju-co  of 
itafflied  round  tbeir  waists,  which  descended  down  to  tbeir 
ankles,  and  a  MrtoT  waistcoat  without  sleeves.  The  stuff 
VMd  hf  tha  paw  vat  nade  of  the  ahM^  and  that  of  the 
aehlM  of  eotton  enhrotdeied  with  feathers  or  tdihirt  hair. 
Their  shoes  consisted  in  a  sole  cut  out  of  the  leaves  of  the 
aloe,  fi'itened  to  the  foot  with  a  cord.  The  kings  wore 
iMitii]  ti.iii  plates  of  silver,  golil.  it  copper.  None  ot  tiie 
Aitei'ii  ever  cut  their  hair,  with  the  exception  of  the  virgins 
who  ver«  oonsearte4  to  the  servioe  of  the  temflea;  the 
taco  tied  il  «n  tba  ennra  «r  tlMic  haadi^  and  the  WMMD  let 
itlMf  dflwnllMirteUnib  MamandvMM  vore 


rings  and  other  ornaments  in  their  ears,  nose,  and  andei 
lip,  U.S  also  collars  and  bracelets.  On  tiieir  featnab  the* 
ate  the  le^  and  arms  of  the  prisoners  or  slaves  who  bad 
been  saonileed  in  the  temple.    Tbey  also  made  use  of 

several  intoxicating  liquors,  the  priijci[i..l  of  which  w-a*  that 
called  by  the  Spaniards  pulque,  made  oi  tlie  juice  of  tiio 
aloe.  They  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of  beasts 
of  burden.  Things  were  conveyed  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther upon  men's  alamldeni.  They  bad  ptiblic  roads  and 
inna,  aUo  bridges,  some  of  whioh  were  snspended  over  the 
torrMila.  These  suspension-bridges  consisted  in  a  sort  o> 
hammock,  made  of  strrin;^;  rs  ->  *  f  aloe,  laid  suspended 
from  two  trees  on  each  sidw  ol  ihe  slrcam.  lu  tbeir  traffic 
witli  (1  li  (iiher  they  made  use  of  ihe  bean  of  the  cacao- 
nut  ( 7'A«o^oinu  cooio).  a  hag  of  v/htcb  repreaenled  8000 
units ,  a  feather  or  quill  full  of  gold,  which  repreeented  44MI ; 
and  a  sort  of  eoin*  the  value  of  whi^  is  not  kaoiniy  tnnde 
of  copper,  out  in  flte  lb«at  of  a  T.  In  iheir  dimampas,  or 
tloating-gardens,  they  culti\ated  Indian  corn  an  !  -  '  eral 
species  of  vegeiableu  and  tlowers,  Tiiese  uaroeiu,  were 
maflr  »ipiui  lai<,'e  rafts  formed  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  brush- 
wood, covered  with  the  black  mould  of  the  lake.  The 
farmer  who  cultivated  it  built  at  one  of  the  extremities  o. 
the  chinampa  a  hut  bis  abode.  These  gac^Nia  floated 
on  the  lake,  or  were  attached  to  the  dioM. 

The  Astec  language  wants  the  sounds  ccrrcsiirin  l  n,;  to 
the  letters  l>,  </,/.  g.  and  r,  and  alnmnds  in  those  4:.\prc.sse<l 
by  /,  //,  tz,  und  z.  Tlie  letter  /,  thouph  occurring  so 
ol'leu  in  that  language,  is  never  found  at  the  oommence 
ment  of  a  word,  xhe  language  is  very  copious.  Clavigera^ 
as  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  gives  a  list  of  forty-four  aimoas 
who  have  written  in  that  language,  mostly  on  religions  sub- 
jects, and  were  able  to  espteas  the  most  abstract  id  eai  without 
being  obliged  to  borrow  any  words  from  other  languages.  It 
has  very  few  monc-vl^aljic  -.vuril^,  ami  :il(ln  uf/h  it  allows  great 
frecflora  in  the  compounding  of  words,  eveu  to  the  extent 
occasionally  of  no  lo$»  than  sixteen  syllables,  yot  few  are 
monosyllables  in  their  roots.  It  abounds  in  diminutives,  like 
the  Itn]ian«  and  there  is  no  verb  from  which  many  verbal 
aonna  an  derived,  and  few  substantives  that  cannot  be 
converted  into  verbs.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  by 
doubling  til'.-  first  syllable  and  uddiiii;  the  particle  tn  to  tlie 
word.thii.s  Iroin  miztli,  a  cat,  is  I'orraed  miniutiu,  cats.  This 
reduphcatiuu  i.s  sometimes  made  m  the  middle  of  the  word, 
OS  icbpociuli,  a  girl,  ichpooocbtm,  girls,  la  all  the  ex- 
amples t^uoted  by  Humboldt,  it  shoidd  ba  obaerv^,  the 
I  is  dra]n>*(^  in  the  nlwaL  Verbal  nouns  are  formed 
by  means  of  the  partiole  llitli;  thus  fkom  tlatlolaua.  to 
ask  a  mirstiou,  they  form  the  noun  tetlanillztli,  a  ques- 
tion. The  Aztec  lan}?uage  is  very  rejxular  in  its  con- 
struction, and  abounds  in  words  adapted  to  cumplimenu 
The  word  notiasomabuixteopixeatitsin.  i.e.,  my  e^iteemcd 
lord  and  reverend  priest  andfether,  is  the  w  ord  commonly 
used  by  a  Mexinen  in  addiwsing  a  priest.  This  word  is 
thus  onalyaed  bj  ClavigenH  no.  my.  tlaaootli,  nhmtd, 
mahuixtio,  m/^ftdt  teopizqut  (fOMNgMT),  printt  tatli. 

/atAgr. 

The  Astecs  culil'  iUi  il  V.:<i  f.rt*  nf  ,tr:ivory  and  poetrv. 
Few  of  their  moral,  religious,  historical,  and  dramatic  per- 
formances have  reached  us.  They  had  orators,  who  spolw 
on  oertain  public  occasiona,  anah  aa  in  embassies,  eleotiona 
of  kings,  marriages,  and  o^ier  eatemonies.  Specimens  of 
thiM!  liix-our  po  l.iive  been  transtEttte<l  to  us  by  Father 
tjaliiimm  111  hij;  Uuioria  General  dv  Nuna  Etpiina.  (See 
Alii  10  >  Antiquities  of  Mtxtco^  m  I.  vu  ) 

The  Aztecs  were  uot  ooquaioted  With  the  art  of  alphabetic 
writing,  but  represented  past  «MBlB  by  means  of  certain 
hiecpglyphies.  The  oljects  w  wiiBiaaalad  either  in  full,  or 
by  such  a  part  of  them  aawae  ewMfltewd  saffleiantto  eoBvev 

the  meaning;  nf  tlie  painti^r.  To  rc^'nrd  the  eventn  of  their 
history  tbey  pamUjJ  ruund  tbo  cau'. :ls  the  signs  of  ilie  days 
or  years,  and  close  by  each  sij.'n  tlie  hieroglyphic>i  ru;  r  j 
senting  the  event  which  at  that  ponod  boul  taken  place.  In 
writing  any  series  of  hieroglyphics,  Humboldt  says  tliat  their 
onlnr  was  fimni  right  to  left,  beguuinaat  the  bottom  of 
the  page  and  proceeding  upwards ;  hut Clavigero  says,  that 
if  the  painter  be <r3n  his  series  at  the  right  superior  anglr 
of  the  canvB:.,  Iil  procmled  horiiontally  from  right  to  left 
if  ho  began  at  the  optit>-ite  ,i  [irni  t  angla,  he  continued  per- 
pendicularly downwards;  if  he  began  at  the  left  miertor 
angle,  he  proceeded  borixontally  to  the  right;  and  j^rpenJ  - 
culai^  (UMvaide  vhen  he  began  on  the  apposite  mtarMit 
Wa  hm  Man 
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tt  riiu  n  la  the«e  four  dlierent  ways,  but  the  most  usual 
metbod  is  that  which  Uutuboldt  states.  They  had  certain 
aoDTentional  symbols  to  npte&vni  i  arth,  water,  wind,  age, 
mr,  aky.day,  nigbt,  dM  miadle  of  night,  q^eeeh,  and  motion. 
Tbey  «ho  Coud  oittnw  windier  a  person  wu  doador  olifW, 
^vhi-ther  he  was  speakinp^  or  silent,  and,  if  speaking,  who 
i^xjke  the  rao«t  They  possessed  other  signs,  by  means 
«{  which  they  expressed  thr  'umi  of  any  person  or 
place.  A  man  ft  head  with  a  crown,  and  behind  it  the 
Woroglypliic  of  the  sky  piereed  with  an  arrow,  repre- 
MOltd  (be  oanM  of  tbo  king,  MotewnaarlUMiieMwln  a, 
vtddi  min«  signifies,  he  wlio  pierees  flw  iky  wifh  an 
arrow ;  a  tunal  or  nopul  upon  a  rock  c!Xpressed  the  name 
nf  Tenochtitlan,  or  the  place  of  a  nopal  tipon  a  rock. 
They  had  also  certain  sifjns  to  express  numbers.  The 
units,  below  fifteen,  wi^re  expressed  by  roundi  or  dots.  A 
lla((,  three  parts  of  which  were  eoloond,  expressed  fifteen  ; 
if  the  flag;  was  of  one  colour,  it  expressed  twenty;  allMther 
represented  four  hundred,  atid  a  bag  eight  tfaoasand.  Thus 
when  we  see  in  their  paintings  the  hicrofrlyphic  of  a  place, 
and  by  the  sid«  of  tt  certain  articles  burnuuinted  by  a  feather, 
it  expresses  that  such  place  paid  a  tribute  of  four  hundred 
of  sueh  articles.  (See  vol.  i.  of  A  glio*s  Aniiquitiet  qf  Mexico ; 
tkt  OMtetion  of  Mendnza,  part  ii.  t>.  17.)  To  such  as 
may  be  inclined  to  study  the  antiquitiea  of  the  Aztecs, 
we  recommend  the  excellent  work.  re<«ntly  published 
by  Lord  Kin{;8borou>rh,  Oii  the  AntiquiHet  nf  Mexico— 9. 
work  which,  tor  tlie  number  and  variety  of  the  fec-similes 
of  hieroglyphics,  and  monuments  relating  to  the  antient 
Meatieatu.  no  kie  t^an  for  the  skilful  arranoement  and 
t^endour  of  tlw  peribrmanee,  will  ahraya  remct' honour 
upon  the  age  nnd  country  in  which  such  a  work  has 
been  produced,  and  upon  its  modpst  author,  who  has  not 
even  mentioned  his  name  in  it.  The  first  four  volumes 
of  this  work  contain  faosimilcs  of  all  tlie  Mexican  paint- 
inga  in  tha  Vatican,  in  the  Burgian  museum  of  the 
Cdlagaaf  PMpaganda  at  Rome^of  thn  Codex  Telleriano 
RemaDsw  at  Paria,  of  tboee  of  the  Inatltttto  of  Bologna,  of 
tho  libraries  nf  Oxford,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Dresflen  :  and 
also  several  collections  belonging  to  private  individuals. 
The  fourth  volume  is  almost  entirely  <  rr u  r  l  by  the  rare 
and  excellent  collection  of  engavings  of  Mexican  monuments 
made  by  Captain  Dupaix  by  order  of  tlie  Spanisih  govern- 
ment. The  theae  lamaining  volumea  oontain  the  description 
of  Uw  paintings,  and  momunantt  ht  Spaidah,  Italian,  and 
English,  with  numerous  judicious  and  learned  note?  and 
criticisms.  The  uri>rinal  and  interesting  Hutona  General 
de  Sueva  Etpitiia  of  Father  Suliauun,  never  befiRVpidriHhed, 
uccupieii  the  whole  of  the  seventh  volume. 

The  following  ia  a  chronological  tablo  of  the  kings  of  tho 
Asiae  dynaatj,  takaii  from  Clavigaroi  vol.  iv.  pp'  ^'*^^ 

A.B. 

Acamapitzin  .  .  *  1352-1389 

Huitzibhuill  ....  1399-1410 
Chimalpupocn  •  •  •  1410-1422 
Ixcoatl  .  ,  ,  .»  1423-1436 

Motezuma-IUmkamina  .  143V*14M 

Axajacati  ....  I464-I477 
Tizoft  ....  1477-1480 
Ahutzotl  ....  14HO-1302 
Mi>tezuma-Xooojotxin        .  .  lftU2-ld'JU 

Cuitlahuatzin,  reigned  three  months     .  15S0 
<Jiiaahteaiotsin,  reigned  nine  mouths  1521 
(Bm  Clavigoo,  Storia  Antim  det  MetHco,  Cesena,  1 780 ; 
Humboldt,  Hittaire  Politique  du  Rmfoume  de  la  N(ntveU« 
Jitfxtgne;  Atlas  Pittoretotu,  ou  Vuea  des  CordilUret; 
JMiqmhtf  f^Mnko,  London,  1890.) 


AZU'NI.  DOMBNI  CO  ALBERTO,  was  bom  at  Sm 
sari,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  about  1760.  He  applMl 
earlv  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  paid  particu  ar  attention 
to  the  oaritinn  ragtilaliatta*  which  have  often  been  mntlat 
oTdiapute  between  nations.  Aauni  beeominff  known  ae  • 
distill Lni>:h>  d  jurist,  was  made  a  senator  and  judt5e  of  the 
tribunal  of  commerce  of  Nizza,  in  the  continental  biates  of 
the  king  of  Sanlinia.  In  1795,  after  the  French  had  i  kt  u 
possession  of  Nizza,  Azuni  published  his  Sittema  univer- 
sale dei  Princijm  del  Diretta  Marittimo  deW  Europa,  in 
which  he  nDdaamarad  to  radnoa  the  maritime  laws  to  fixed 
principles.  He  afterwaids  leeatt  blfl  work,  and  p<'^>!ished 
it  in  French  at  Paris,  with  the  title  of  Droit  Man'Umc  da 
I  Kuropc,  2  vols.  8vo.  1805.  The  first  volume,  winch  is 
historical,  is  a  recapitulation  nf  the  principal  maritime  re- 
gulations and  Ui>ages  of  different  nations,  antient  and 
modem.  Great  warmth  is  here  displaye<l  against  what  is 
called  the  assumption  of  superiority  by  the  British  navy 
.over  the  flags  of  other  countries,  ana  its  disregard  of  <K|ual 
rights  on  the  seas,  and  cspeoially  of  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
which  formed  at  the  time  a  subject  of  loud  complaint  on 
tlic  part  of  Bonaparte's  govcmroont.  Tho  second  volume 
dt»cusae»  the  maritime  rights  of  nations  in  time  of  war. 
The  author  showa  himself  deeidedlv  favourable  to  the  prao- 
tice  of  arming  privateers,  and  seizing  the  merchant-vessels 
and  property  of  persons  belonging  to  an  enemy's  country, 
a  practice  which,  although  general,  has  been  reprobated 
by  a>«veral  writers.  This  work  recommended  Azuni  to  Na- 
poleon's ministry,  who  appointed  him  one  of  the  commis- 
sioneta  far  tho  oomailatton  of  the  new  commercial  eode^ 
and  IntroBtedlitm  with  llie  part  reliUive  to  maritime  alTaita. 

In  IfiO"  Azuni  was  appointed  president  of  the  Court  of 
Aptieal  at  Genoa,  which  city  and  territory  had  been  annexed 
to  France.  He  was  afterwards  elected  member  for  the  same 
to  the  legislative  corps  sitting  at  Paris.  Ho  there  published 
his  Kssaisur  tHistoire  Giographiqui,  Politique,  etMora^ 
df  la  Svniaigne,  8  vols.  Svo.,  uecomponiod  by  a  map  of  that 
Mand,  Ifie  draught  of  which  was  taliian  ttcm  the  aiehivea  of 
Ttirin  The  second  vohitnc  i<  enttrely  occupied  by  thfl 
naiiiiul  histoPh'  of  Sartlinia.  A/uni  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  tlrst  writer  who  made  Sardinia  known  to  the  rest 
of  Europe;  but  sinco  the  publication  of  this  work  other 
writers  nave  given  a  fuller  account  of  that  interesting 
idand.  In  1809  Amni  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
ascribed  to  Urn  French  the  mtention  of  the  meriner'a  eom- 
pt"^^  Tills  ertjagfd  him  in  a  warm  dispute  with  those  who 
maintained  tlu-  ])rinr  nt,'ltt  of  the  Italians  to  the  discovery, 
and  especially  with  the  oiientali>t  Haj^er,  profe-isor  in  the 
University  of  Pavia,  who  refhted  Azum  s  book.  Azuni 
next  published  a  Dictionarif  of  Mercantile  Jurisprudenet, 
whicn  ia  much  esteemed,  and  of  which  a  new  edition  wna 
published  at  Leghorn  In  \9M.  He  eontinued  his  fhnctiona 
in  the  tribunal  of  Genoa  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  when, 
like  many  others,  he  lost  his  situation.  He  then  withdrew 
first  to  Nizza,  and  afterv  ir  1-  t  1  native  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, where  the  late  Km^  i:harlcs  Felix  appointed  him 
judge  of  the  ooMulate  of  Cadiari,  and  librarian  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  same  dty.  He  died  at  Cagliari  in  January, 


1827.  He  alsowTol*  several  odwrwons,  among  which. 
Memoires  pour  servir  d  tHistoire  Maritime  cU\  Morins 
Navigateurs  de  MarseiVe.  Amni  was  member  of  severai 
academies.    (Biogra/ia  degli  Italiani  Vivfnti.) 

A*ZURITB,  a  term  used  by  Phillips  to  denote  lazuata, 
under  which  name  this  mineral  ia  moat  generally  described 
by  mineraloKisto.  fSee  Lazvlitb.]  It  is  different  from 
aittta-atona,  oy  which  loame  lapis  lazuli,  the  ultra  narina  of 
piiiiiui,  ii  I 
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Amrliuu%  i 
Aatvn,  5 
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A'iMcus,  in  architecture, (i 
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Abbtive  CaM>,  aS 
Ablution,  a& 
Abo,  M 

AI4ina  [m*  Boa] 
Abon'^iiMrit,  HZ 
Abou-ilannei,  JZ 
Abou-Harb,  38 
Abou-Hoa\eiti,  3fi 
Aboukir,  liS 

Abousarnbid,  I|raarabal,  or  Kl»- 

sambul,  3s 
Abou-Scbum,  39 
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Aboutir.  411 
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Abrahain.men,  AH 
Abraotea,  40 
Abruiio,  40 
Abate  M,  4^ 
AbMiirn,  42 
Abnentee, 
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Abiiorption,  4j 
Alistinence,  4fi 
Abntrartioa,  49 
Ab>urdum,  Reductio  ad,  iS. 
Abu  Bekr.  ^  * 
Abtdraru};itis, 
Abul  FazI,  'al 
Ah(ilfeda.51 
A'hury  [aee  Atcbury] 
Abutment,  ^ 
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Aby'duji,  Gteek  town,  b2 
Aby'dos,  ancient  city  of  Egypt, 

AbyMvnia,  ^ 
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Acicia  Tree  [aae  Robinia] 
Acacia,  iS. 
Acidsmr,  61 
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AcaUpbe, 
Acanth4ce«,  6£ 
Ac&othion,  iifi 
Ac4ntbophia,  62 
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Acapfilco,  £9 
Ac4ric)ei,  62 
Acam4nia,  69 
A'caru*,  70 

Accelerated  Motion,  Accelenling 
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Accent,  in  mathenatica,  Z2. 

Accent,  on  tyllnblen,  Z2 

Accent,  in  mtnic,  Z2 

Acceptance  [aee  Bill  of  Ex- 
change] 

Accetsary,  22. 

Accident  [t>ee  PredicaWe*] 

Aci:ij)iti»er  [»e«  Sturgeon] 

Aecol4d«,  2A 

Accompaniment,  in  muaic,  Z4 
Accoin|its  [tee  Book-keeping] 
Account  or  Accompt,  ZA 
Accumulation,  in  polittcnl  eco- 
nomy, 74 
Accuaative  Case,  ZA 
Acer,  Zfi 
Ac^Ute,  m 
Acetic  Acid, 

AchM,  ai 

Achci,  S2 

Achard,  Fnuxjots-Charlea,  83 
Acheloua,  S3. 
A'ch«nm,a4 


Achillea,  M 
Achttlea.  M 
Achilles  Tatius,  Bi 
Achiri,  ai 

Achmin  or  Ackmiu,  &3 
Achroin4tic,  Sii 
Acids,  ttZ 

Aconite,  Winter  [see  Kranthis] 
Acunltum, 
Ac6ntias,  SB. 
AoortoB  [itv<>  Anwiea] 
Acorn  [kt>e  Quercus] 
A'curus,  83. 
Aconta,  Joseph  de,  &S 
Acotylidooes,  or  Acotyledtfne*, 
89 

Acouchy  [see  Agouti] 
Acouktics,  89 
A«]uapendente,  9Z 
Acquittal, 
Acquittance,  23 
Acre,  as 

Acre,  St  Jean  d',  <{& 

Acn>ch£rdus,  ii& 
AcitSoychal,  SS 
Acr6poU»,  Oil 
Acruttrion,  IM 

Act  of  Parliament  [see  Statute  | 

Act,  in  the  Unircrkitim,  IM 

Act,  in  the  Drama,  IM 

Act  of  F^ith  [see  Auto-da-F«| 

Acta  Diumu,  LHJ 

Acta  Erudituruui.  11)2 

Acto/a,  lQ!i 

Actinia,  1112 

Actinolitc,  \S&. 

Action,  in  law,  IQi 

A'ctium, 

Active  Molecules,  1Q& 
Actun,  Joseph,  LQfi 
Actor  and  Actress  [see  Drama] 
Acts  of  Sedinint,  IM 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  [see  Apos- 
tles] 
Actuary,  LQfi 
Acfileua,  IM 
Acupuncture,  lllZ 
Ad  Liliitwn,  in  muaic,  10? 
Ad4);io,  in  music,  iOl 
Adam,  first  man,  lOH 
Adam,  Alexander,  liB 
Adam,  James, 
Adam,  Robert,  1119 
Adam,  sculptors,  HQ 
Adam's  Bridge,  1 10 
Adam's  Peak,  lla 
A'damant,  LU 
Adamintine  Spar,  1 1 1 
Adams,  John,  LLi 
Adams,  Samuel,  111 
Adanson,  Michael,  112 
AdansAaio,  1 13 
AMapis,  LU 
Adar,  m 
Adda,  licard,  1 1^ 
Adda,  river,  Liii 
Addax,  m 
Adder  [see  Viper] 
Addison,  Joseph,  US 
Addition,  IIZ 
Adel,  m 

Adelun{{,  Johann  Christoph,  1 1& 
Aden,  UA 
Adhvsion,  LIS 
Adhesions,  ia  botany,  1 19 
Adionium,  1211 
Adige,  121) 
Adipocire,  120 
AdipoM  Substance,  121 


Adit  [see  Miniag] 

Adjective,  123 

Adjustment,  153 

Adjutant,  military  ;IBcer,  124 

AtQuUnt-Gcnerai,  lH 

Adiutant-Oeneral,  among  thi 

Jesuits,  124 
Ad^ant,   or  Gigantic  CraM^ 

Administration  and- Administra- 
tor, 

Admiral,  12& 

Admiralty  Courts,  125 

Admiralty  Islands,  12& 

Admiralty  I.land,  12i 

Ad6ni»,  liZ 

Ad^iiisi,  iu  botany,  1^ 

Adoption,  I2& 

Ad6ur,  123 

A.16wa,  122 

Adtfxa,  ISO 

A'dria,  13l) 

A'drian  [see  Iladrinn] 

A'drian        II.,  IW     IV.,  V  , 

VI.,  l.'iu,  1.11 

Adrian^jpl^^  1.11 

Adrian's  Wall  [see  Ki>man 

Wall] 
.Ailriafic  Sea,  132 
Adularia.  U2 
Add,;  122. 
Adult-SchjwU,  132 
Atlulter)',  L2J 
Advent,  124 
Ailventure  Bay,  111 
Adventure.  Bdl  of,  L34 
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.\dvuwson,  IM 
Advowsous,  Value  of,  123. 
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^glna,  L32 

>«:Kin4;ao  Styk  of  Art,  142 
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yGginhard  [see  K):inhardl 
JReyV*  [see  Egypt] 
JPAui  Capifolfua,  Ll3 
JFAiimn,  Clafidius,  143 
.^l>4nus,  author  of  a  bujk  oi 

Tactics,  143 
ySmdii,  143 
Aintu,  144 

.^iii^a,  145 
JFMwx  Harp,  14ii 
>G61ian  Inlands,  145 
i9v6lian  Mode,  1 4G 
i9v6lians,  I4fi 
iiiolipyle,  iColifile,  14" 
Mta,  14Z 

Ai^rial  Perspective,  148 
At?ro- Dynamics.  14S 
Aerolites,  150 
Aiironautics  [ute  Balloon] 
Aeriratatics,  A'ii-rusttttiun,  152 
iCNchines,  the  Orator,  li2 
^I'schines,  the  Phikaopber.  151 
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>Gscul4pius,  154 
>¥:'sciilua,  1^ 
JEaioua,  155 
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Mthei,  liZ 

Ethiopia  [tee  Ethiopia] 

Jttna,  IbR 

AfleHu6«o,  l£i 
A(Bil4vit,  16i 
Affinity,  in  chrTniihy,  164 
Affinity,  in  Uw,  16/ 
Affirmation,  in  lav,  1£Z 

Ai'Hx,  isa 

Afi;h«nistan,  LGS. 
A'fiouni,  111 
A'hicM,  m 
Africa,  Man  of,  181 
Africa,  AnimaU  of,  132. 
Africa,  Planti  of.  iiifi 
African  AMociation,  IM 
African  Company,  I M 
African  loititution,  IHH 
Afric&nut,  Leo  [f«e  Lfo  Afri 
caniw] 

Africintii,  Sntus  Juliiu,  IM 
After-math,  132 
A^a,  LM 
AtcaroCmnon,  ISA 
A^atna,  Lai 
A'>!*mK,  132 
A'lpuni,  193 
A'gap-,  ULJ 

A'l^aphite  [iw«  Ttirquoiac'] 
Agaricia,  ISA 
AicaricuH,  lili 
At^isiaa.  ISIl 
A'IcBte.  m 
At;athirchid<»,  IM 
Af^tb^mertis,  LSfi 
A'g.ithi».  laz 
Ag.'ithtxle«.  laZ 
A(;athode'moa,  ISji 
A  give,  133 
Aj-e,  132 

A(fe  of  Life  [tee  Mortality] 
Agi!  of  Animals.  '2111 
Age  of  Tceea,  'iSi^ 
Ag.  suf  the  \VoTl«l,211i 
Ageaei^irii.  HSiA 
Aiteiil,  201 
AK'viiilfcuK,  2flZ 
Acgvrhuut,  2113 
Aggrrtren,  2113 
Aghrim,  'iSiS. 

Akrincuurt,  or  Aiincour,  203 
A'gio.  21SI 

Agul^  II.,  III.,  IV.,  2m 
AgiHtment,  211 
Agnftno.  2il 

Ai;iitei,  Maria  Oaetana,  211 
.Vifiiolo,  Baccio  d',  21i 
A'rfonua,  212 
A|{utia,  or  Auguala,  212 
Agouti,  212 
Agra,  City  of,  211 
Agra,  Province  of,  21^ 
Agram,  21S 
Agr&rian  Law,  2l  j 
Agreement,  in  law,  21fi 
Agrfcola,  ('nvtia  J&liu*,  21Z 
Africa  a,  Kodnlphua,  21f 
Agricititure,  2Ili 
A^rigenlum,  21M 
Agriiri6oia,  2211 
Agri6|i«s,  220 

Agrip|>a,  H«nrT  Comiiliiu,  220 
Agrippa,  Ilerod  f  Me  Herod  | 
Agtippa,  Marcus  Vipainiua,  221 
Agnppina,  daughter  of  M.  V. 

Agrippa,  221 
Agrtpplna,  daughter  of  OcnD*- 

nicui,  222 
A>(rMtia,  221 
Agtie,  222 

AiftieiMaii,  llenri  Frsncoit  4*, 

Ahaula.  2Si 
Ahaau^nit,  22S 
Ahat,  22ii 
Aliaitah.  229 
iJiioed  Ljll,  III.,  222 
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Ahroed«h4d,  22S 
Ahmednuggur,  229 
Ahwa*,  229 
Ai,  2211 

Aia-Solodc.  233 
Aide-de  Camp,  233 
Aids,  233 
Aikin,  John,  231 
Aimoin,  23^ 
Ain,  235 
Ain-Tab,  235 
Aiiuworth,  Robert,  23^ 
Air,  2a& 
Air-gua,  23S 
Atr-))ump,  233 
Air,  in  mu»ic,  211 
Air-bladder,  242 
Air-crlli,  in  plaata,  2:12 
Air-planti,  2i2 
Ai^TesweU,  in  plant*,  2:13 
Aire,  river,  2i3 

Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  [»*t 

C«lder] 
Aire,  town,  213 
Aiile,  21.1 
Aisne,2^ 
Aiz,  is  France,  21i 
Aix,  in  Savoy,  2H 
Aix-la^hiip«lle,2ii 
Aj4ccio,  '2Ah. 
Ajan,2i& 

Ajaz,  ion  of  Telamon.  2ifi 
Ajax,  aon  of  Oileut,  2i& 
Aj<.*nieer,  or  Ajmeer  Ime  Raj- 

pootanah] 
AkUar,  21fi 
Akenaide,  Mark,  2iZ 
Akerblad.  John  David,  248 
Akt-rmano,  2111 
Alab4ma.  liS 

Alabima  River  [let  Alabatna] 

AlabMter,  2&I 

A1«be«.  241 

AUis,  2M 

AlukAiianda,  2ii2 

Aland,  2j2 

Alarcon,  Juan  Riiis  dr,  2fi2 

Alaric,  2i2 

Alatimfcha,  2^3 

Alauda,  2^ 

Alava  [aee  Basaue] 

Alba,  Duke  of,  iiJ 

Alba   Longa,  Alb4no,  Albu 

Mount  and  Rtvt  r, 
Alb4ni,  2j& 
AIb4nia,  2&5 
Alb4no,  Franeeara,  2&ft 
Albana,  St.,  2li0 
Albany,  CountenY  of,  2Si 
Albany,  in  America,  2lil 
AllMtri«a,  2fi2 

Alli^marle,  Duke  of  [ace  Honk] 

Albemarle,  2112 
Albt^marW  Sound,  282 
All>^r6ai,  Cardinal.  2fi3 
.\UxTt  Durer  [aee  Durw] 
AllHjrt  I^  11,  1'63, 
Albert,  Archduke  of  Auatfia, 
2&1 

Albeit,  PrioM  of  MKklenbcrv, 

Albeit,  Margrave  of  Branden* 

burg,  2M 
Alberti,  Leon  Battiita,  2fii 
Albvrtui  Magnua,  20i 
Albigentea,  2Li. 
Alblnoa,  2&4 

Alhfnua,  Bernard  Siegfried,  2G2 
Albion,  2fiZ 
Albion,  New,  2fiZ 
Alb«in,  2fia 
Al  Borak,  268 

AlhornAi,  GU  Carrillo  de,  2fi& 
Alboun,  or  Alburs  [tee  Elbun] 
Albuira,  2£a 
Al-Huara,2fi9 
Album,  2fia 
Albumen,  2ZI> 
Albumrn,  in  plants,  2ZJ 
Albuqiirrqiie,  AKonao,  271 


AlbumoiD,  2Z3 
Alby,  or  Albi,  2Z2 
Alca,  223 
Alreus,  223. 

Alcaide,  or  AJcayda,  2Z2 
Alcal4,  2Z3 

Alcal4  de  Hen4ie<«,  2Z3 
Alcal4  U  Real,  221 
Alcalde,  274 
Alc4mo,  2Zi 
Alcantara,  2ZA 

Alc4ntiira,  the  Knights  of,  2Z4 
Alcarritai  faee  Cooler] 

Alcarrfa,  21A 

Alc4do,  Spanish  officer,  22i 
Alcfdo.  King-fi»h»T,  2Z4 
Alee*  [i«e  Elk] 
Alcester,225 
Alchemy,  2Z5 
Alcibiade*.  2Zfi 
AMcobol,  280 

Alc^>rao,  or  Alkoran  [tee  Koran] 

Alcove,  232 

Alctiin.  2&2 

Alcy6ni'»,  2iS2 

AM  borough.  2&i 

Ald<bar,ui,  283 

Aider  [see  AInut] 

Alderman,  263 

Aldemey,  or  Aungny,  2S3 

Aldine  Kditions  [sire  Manutius] 

Aldrovmd,  Ulyiaex,  'iBJ 

Aldu»  [see  Manutius] 

Ale,  2il5 

AlebouM;s,  2S& 

Aleman,  .Mateo,  288 

Aletnanni,  ur  AUemanni,  2S3 

Alembcrt,  lean  ie  Riood  d', 
283 

AUmbic,  231 

Alen^n,  232 

Alentijo,  232 

Aleppo  [seellalrb] 

Aleasandria,  diviaioa  of  Pied- 
mont, 233 

Alcsslndrio,  town  in  Piedmont, 
2^3 

Aleutian  Iklandt.  233 
Alexnnder  [tee  Panal 
Alexander  III.,  the  Great,  231 
Alexander  I..  302 
Alexander  II..  3113 
Alexander  I.,  King  of  Syria, 
303 

Alexander  Jannsus,  303 
Alexander  II.,  Zebtnas,  301 
Alexander,  sua  of  Ariatub&lus 
II.,  301 

Alexander  Sevirus  [see  Severus] 
Alexander  Polyhistor  [see  Puly- 
histor  ] 

Alexander  I^  II.,  III.,  IV ,  V., 
VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  Pbpes,  304, 
3fl& 

Alexander  I.,  II.,  III.,  Kings  of 

Scotland,~305,  3Qfi 
Alex.inder,  U'illiam,  300 
Alex.inder  JarosUwiti  Nevskoj, 

30fi 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Ruaaia. 

.107 

Alexanders  [see  Smymium] 
Alexandri-tta  [see  Scanderoon] 
Alexiudria,  303 
Alexandria,  Ancient,  310 
Alex4ndria,  town  in  America, 
312 

Alexandrian  Library,  312 
Alexandrian  Codex,  312 
Alexandrine  Verse,  313 
Alexei  Michailowitx,  313 
Alcxei  Petrowits,  31& 
Alexis  Comnious  315 
Alfifei,  VittMo,  3Jii 
Al(6nsia  [see  Kl»is] 
Albaso  v.,  of  Aragon,  31Z. 
Alfonso  II..  of  Naples,  31B 
AlloRsos  uf  Spain  and  Portugal 

[see  AloiisoJ 
Alford  [tee  Lincolnahire] 
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Alfoit,  HA 

Alfragioiua,  or  Al-Fargift 
Alfied  the  Great,  Ufi 
Alfreton,  322 
Algw,  322 

Algarotti,  Francesco,  32* 
Algarve,  321 
A'lgebra,  321 
Algebraic,  32fi 
Algebraic  CTCometry,  321 
Algeciraa,  326 
Algeciras,  or  Aljetireh,  3Si 
Algbfav,  or  Algeri,  32& 
Algiers,  regency  of,  32fi 
Algiers,  city  of,  331 
Algonouins,  331 
AlgAa  Bay,  332 
AlguacH,  332 
Alhima,  332 
Alhambra,  pabce,  332. 
Alhambra,  tana,  334 
Alhizen,  £L1 
Ali  Ben  Abi  Taleb,  331 
Ah  llyder  [see  UyUer  Ali] 
Ali  Pacha,334 
Alias,  33Z 
Alibi,  33Z 

Alicante,  pnmnee,  33* 

Alicante,  town,  33Z 

Alic4ta,  334 

Alicfidi.  32li 

Alien,  338 

Aliment  [aet  Food ' 

Alimony,  34Q 

Aliquot  PaH,  310 

Alismlcejt,  340 

A'Ikaii,  341 

Alkni.iiir.  .Tl  I 

Alkmaar,  Henry  ot,  3A 

AUhailown,  342 

All  S*inrs.343 

All  Saiiiti'  Bay,  Braxil.  313 

AU  Saints'  Bay.  Califuraia,  Hi 

All  Souls'  ColleK*,  343 

Alia,  m  miuic,  3-14 

Alia- Breve,  in  routi:,  341 

Allah,  341 

Allahabad,  province  of  Hiwlos- 

Ian,  341 
Allahabad,  tuhdivUim  of  ditiv 

SU 

Allahalud,  city.  3^5 
Allan,  David,  31& 
AlUtius,  Leo.  314 
Alleghany  River,  314 
Alleghany  Mountains,  344 
Allegiance,  345 
A'llegory,  34& 
Allegretto.  346 
AlUgri.  C.  Antonio  [set  Cm 

rtyio] 
AlKgro.  3M 
Atlelfiia  [see  Halleluiah] 
AHemande,  310 
Allen,  31Z 
Alleudale,  24Z 

Allerton.  North,  (tee  Nofthal 

lerton] 

Alleyn.  ur  Allen.  Edward. 247 
AUgemeioe  Zrituog,  .14^ 
Allier,  341i 
Alligation,  348 
Allig4tor,  31S 
Allighur,  342 
Alliteration,  342 
Allium,  341 
Amdium,  344 
Allowance,  34fi 
Alloy,  340 

Allspice  [see  Eugvnial 

All&vrum,  356 
Almacanter,  361 
Almadin.  3fil 
Alma,;est,  362 
Alm4gr..,  Orcto,  302 
AlmSi^ro.  Diegti  de.  3q2 
AWMamuu  I  ■««  Abbastdaa] 
Almanac,  363 
Alman»or,  3114 
Alow,  3^ 
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AMida,  FranciKD,  Mb 
jUiBtHa,  ptoviacv,  366  . 
ilmrU,  town,  366 
AbMUdn.  366 
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AkBw  1^11,111.,  IV.,  v..  VI., 
IX^  KiiMH  of  Lam,  371, 372 
Abn»  MLfim  L  «f 

AImuo  VIII..  X,  XL  Khm*  of 
C«tU«  ud  Lmo,  372, 373, 374 
AkMM  IIL.  KwK  of  Cutik,  372 
Alwte     lU  III-,  U>Kiuyx 
•(An^  374,  375         '  \ 

AlODM  V.   [s««   AlfOMO  I.  of 

Su  ily  I 

AI..MO  ].,  II ,  III,  IV.,  V^ 

Kiags  of  F»rtugakS7S^  376 
AlapK&nM,  376 
AliMt,376 
AlpAnlaii.376 
A^Bmm^376 

Alp«,386 

Aii>i,  gtolofqr  a(  389 
AJpt,  tcKcUtioo  of, 
Alpajitns,  393 
Al  Huhid  [mm  AhbMMlnl 

Alrtrford,  New,  394 
Alv»c<.  394 
Aliea,  394 
Al-Sinl,  394 
Viilun,  or  Atdaton,  3i^ 

.i94 
A.U,  394 

AlUi  MounUuu,  394  • 
AiUa&rm,  401 
VUr,  401 
Altdorf,  402 
Alltaborg,  40i 
Altpr»ii»e»,  402 
A  teiQjUe.  403 
V.iW«  OffieinMH,  400 
litiituio,  409 
Aliiiii^403 
All«,4W 

aim:u:4N 

Ali»-B^|i«,4M 
AhiM,404 
A1taBa,4(M 
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Altiraina,  406  • 
Al{iminiim.  4U6 
Alured,  407 
A'luU.  or  Alt.  407 
Alva,  Duke  of  [mm;  Alh>] 
Alvar,  principality,  4U7 
Alvar,  town,  407 
Altraies,  Fraaciaeo,  407 
AJveratuko  [■(•  QMpottl 

AMh,  408 

A4Mieii«  I.,  IL,  111..  IV.,  v., 
VL,  VII.,  VIIU  IX,  DhIm 

orawwr,406,409 

A'nMdw  AGud%4IO 
Amadftu,  410 
Amager,  410 

Amilaric,  tlfl 
Amalekitrs,  410 
Amalfi,411 
Amalf^tn,  111 

AmiliH,  4 12 

AlDilud  lr<t  Kaux,  iit,  412 
Amanus,  412 
A'mara,  412 
A^jDaranticeK.  4 13 
Anarap&ra,  41.3 
Amaryllidea,  413 
Am&aieh,  or  Amina,  414 
Amiaia,  or  Am<its%  414 
AiMlMnl«^4l5 
AmAti,  Uier6ujnnus,  415 
Aortto^or  AmiKiii^  JflunM  Bo* 

dniaii»4l5 
AwHnM%41ft 
Arauhh,  4IS 

A'maion,  or  MulfiA,  «rOMl* 

14Qa,4l5 
A'mazonn,  416 
Ambassatlor,  418 
Amber,  421 
Amherg.  421 
AmtH.Tjfriii,  421 
.'\inh«rt,  422 
Ambbeer,  422 
Amboiw,  4'i'i 

AmboiM,  Cteliiial  Qtmrnrn  A', 


Ambuur,  423 
Amboyiia,  423 
Ambrose,  St.,  424 
Ambitniaa  Library,  4',i& 
Ambtisc&ilr,  42.'* 
Ambulance,  42& 
Ambulatary«  4X5 
Anted,  428 
AoMlBiid,  426 

Amdot  da  U  HomMTCf  Abm- 

iMnNidHilas,426 
Amni,49ft 

Anwido  Homoftbla,  426 

Amndment,  iu  law,  426 
Ameadmeiit,  in  parliauwftaiy 

jirot-etdintfi,  428 
Amcnticvap,  428 
Aiiu  rceinrMt,  428 
America,  429 
America,  the  man  of,  439 
America,  loology  of,  441 
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Aiurica,  boiany  of,  446 
America, political  divisions  of,44  7 
Americauum,  448 
AmerfKO  Veopuoci  [ace  Vcipueci  ] 
Ainerkote,  449 
Amersfoort,  449 
Ameraham,  449 
Ann,  Joarph,  450 
Amasbury,  450 
AiM(liyiL4M 
Aahftia,  450 
AnMde  LaanaMi  451 
An]Hn»,^iSid8Ma^  4ft1 
Aiolian^  Eait  Indiea,  451 
Aaliant,  JaOKT,  Barao,  453 
'  "     "  'h,452 
Amiamthua  jaaa  AabaatoaJ 
A'midioe,  452 
Amiens,  453 
Amiens,  treaty  of,  453 
Amflcar  [»ee  Harailcar] 
A'miot,  le  P«r«,  453 
Amir  al  CVmara  faeo  Eotir  al 

Oinara] 
Amlwch,  454 

Amlwch  Cojiper  Miupi,  4.'i4 
Ammiftnut  MarceUimia,  455 
Ammon,  455 
Ammfoia,  456 
AmoNHiiac,  Gum,  459 
Amrooniles,  459 
Ammonium  [aee  8iwah] 
Anundnium,  460 
A'tamaaty,  460 
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AnMiriti%4n 

Aiiio8,4B8 

Anwy,  463 

Ampelfde*  IseeVHea] 

Amphibia,  463 
Amphfbolite,  464 
Ampbfctyonn,  A64 
AmpbidriimB,  466 
A'mphila,  bay  uf,  467 
Amphlpoliii,  167 
Aiiiphipr6«tyli:,  467 
Amphinteuiv  467 
AmphiHrii,  46y 
Amphitlkiatre,  468 
Amphi6ma,  472 
A'mphora,  472 
Amjilitude,  472 
Aa^thill  [sFi-  Hedfordahinl 
Anpullir  a,  473 
Am|iuTdao,  473 
Ampdrias,  473 
AnyutaUaa,  473 
Aairitrir,474 
Aaaatofdam,474 
AmatndaiD,  New  [lee  Bartuoe] 
Ana  [lea  Onial 
Amulet,  477 
A»ur,477 

Amtnrath  [ere  MtiradJ 

AraygtiS;,^',  -iJH 
AmynHaluid,  478 
Am/jfdaUui,  478 
Anyot,  Jaqnes,  479 
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AmytUc*,  479 
I  Ana,  479 

Anabaptists,  488 

Anib.isis,  483 

Anaconiiicc*,  484 

Anachanis  tha  Vonunr  (M6 
Bartbelemy] 

Anictcon,  484 

Anadyr,  485 

AnagiUia,48» 

Anagni,4Bk 

A'aagiam,486 

Analeptic^  486 

A^K7>  487 

Anilysis,  486 

AiiAlytis,clwa(ad,488 

Anamour,  489 

Aaaiias»a,  480 

Ananias,  iuq  o(  Ouias,  490 

-Anaalaa,  a«m  of  aatatal  Jem 
490 

Anapaat,  490 

Auitptestic  Vcrie,  490 

Anapli  [we  Na6pU»] 

Anarchy,  490 

Aoaslis'ius  I.,  II.,Emperori,490 
Anaslisius  1.,    H.,  111.,  IV.. 

Po|)es,  491 
Anastomosis,  491 
An&tht-ma,  491 
An&tida,  492 
Aaat^lia,  492 
Anat6lico,  498 
Aafciomy,  498 

dor,  504 
aa,504 

Aalnnj  and  ClabJUnIr  864 
A'acenia,  504 
ADcl»r,504 

AfiidioKt,  507 

Anch6vy,  507 

Anchovy  Pear  f  lee  Launis  ] 

Anchyl6si>.,  507 
Aiiciriit,  Ancients,  508 
Aiicilla.  5uy 
Ancillon,  Charles,  508 
Ancillon,  David,  808 
Anclifle,  509 
Anc6na,  509 
Ancii*  Marciiis,  510 
A'ncjltis,  510 
Ancy'ra,  510 

Andalueia,  or  AndsIuDfa,  511 
Andaman  Islaoda,  513 
And&ntc,  614 
Andnnltoo,  514 
Andelys,  Leab514 
Andernach,  514 
Anderson,  Adam,  515 
Aadanoo,  Alezaader,  SIS 
AndanoD,  Sir  Kdmind,  515 
Andcnon,  Georf^,  515 
Anderson,  James,  516 
Anderson,  James,  LL.D.,  516 
Andersonian    Inslitutioa  {• 

Glas)^'! 
Aade*,  516 
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.Andorra,  1 
A'ndoTw.  1 
Andjver,  Unite 
Afiti,  St,  2 
Amlr*.  John,  2 
A'odrea  VannudUy 

Saito,3 
AadfcaabtTK,  4 
Anuaswa,  4 
AadraosK^  Coub^  4 
axlnw.Ki^  — 

A8di«w.fc„4 
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Andrews,  SL,  5 
Andrew*,  Lancelot,  7 
Andrincui  [m*  Philippua] 
Andn5mache,  H 
Andrumachus,  8 
Andr6meda,  constellation,  8 
Andronfeus,  Jewish  advocate,  8 
Andronicus  Comnfous,  8 
Androntcus  Cyrrhestes,  9 
Andronkus,  Liviiis  [we  Livius] 
Andronlcu*  PaUeAIngiia,  9 
Andronlcus,  Rhodiiu,  9 
Andna  laaa  Bahamas] 
'  ,16 
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Andfijar,  tU 
And6ie,  10 
Anegida,  10 
Anem6meter,  11 
An4mone,  II 
Anemoaeope,  12 

Anithum  Fsee  Fwueuhiai  and 

Pimpinella] 
A'neunsni,  12 
Angel,  coin,  13 
Angilica,  14 

A'ngvlo  Buonarotti,  Michel,  14 
Angalo  Canri|{|{ia  £aaa  Cara* 
vagKia] 

Angaln,  17  * 
Anfar,  17 
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Anj^rhnrj^,  18 
Aii^rnnanland,  18 
Angi'rinuvnde,  20 
Ani{<?rs,  20 

Anf^^istein  Gallery  [sea 

tional  Gallery] 
Angina  P^ons,  21 
ABgiospinnia  [see  DidynamiaJ 
Angle  of  Contingeneit  [ntt  Cnr> 

vature] 
Anglif,  Curviltnear,  21 
Angle,  Horary,  22 
Aiwa  of  Incidence,  Reflection- 
■•fraetioii,  Shngation,  Sla 
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Aoffte,  Plane,  Sptaiol,  Solid, 
Panliulic  [wet  0mm  tanM} 

Aiifflu  of  I\)titioa,  IS 
Angle,  KctiliiMM,  & 
Ant(\9,  traeetioa  of  [•MTnil»> 

tioa] 

Angle*,  or  Angli,  24 
Angleaey,  ur  Anglesea,  2-1 
Anglo- Saxuni  [set:  Saxotm] 
Ang6'ft,  -6 
AngAn  [see  Ancyra] 
Angoitfrra,  28 

Angot  [tea  Amliara,  AWarvx] 
Angoultme,  29 

Anaoiiliine,  Charit*  da  VabU, 

Diikior,29 
AafDunioii,  30 
Aagra,  30 
Angmb,  30 
AnguiUa,  30 

Aqgular  SwtioM  [n>ltiwctinn, 

ni^Boaietiy,  TliliWi  (Da 

Moirre*')] 
Angular  Velocity  [wa  Velocity] 
Angua  [nee  Fomaiyn] 
Anhalt,  30 
Anhult,  31 

AnifcUo,  Tommaso,  31 
Animal,  32 

Animal  Magoetiam,  32 
Animal  Phyiiology  [■>■ 

•iologyl 
Ataniicuies,  34 
A'nio  [aee  Tever6iia] 
Aniaa  [afM  PimpanMlb] 
Anjar,  dtttriet,  M 
Aajar,  towo,  34 
Anjou,  34 

Aniou,  Ikim  tml  Couola  of,  S4 
AnouM  [«•  Aa^ooaa] 
AunuBtnna,  Jmb  Jmm»  98 

Anker,  37 
Anklam,  38 

Anna  Bolej-n  [lee  Boleyn] 

Anna  ('()mn(<ua,  38 
Anna  1  waiii'iwna,  3} 


Annaber);,  40 
Annagootidey  (m 

Annali,  40 

Aaaainab6e,  41 

Amumfoka,  idnd  flf  [m  Bal> 

tcrdam] 
Annao  [lee  Cochin  CUw] 
Anaan,  town,  41 
Annan,  river,  42 
Annandale,  42 

Annipolia,  town  in  If  aiyland,  42 
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Annilw,4S 

Anne  of  Auatria,  42 

Anne,  Queea  of  EnglM^  43 

Annealing,  44 

Annccy,  44 

Annelida,  45 

A'noibal  [wa  Haanibil'*, 

A'nniiu,  45 

Anniversary,  45 

Anno  [see  UannsJ 

Aono  Bom,  49 

Annoniy,  45 

Annual  BMigtar*  46 

Annuals,  47 

Annniiy,  in  47 

Annaity,  48 

Annulet,  SI 

A^nnhH^Al 

Aa4n,ft1 

A^iodnMi^Sl 

A'nolu.  » 

Aoomalistic  Year,  53 

Aodmaly,  in  astronocnjr, 

Anon&ctf».  53 

Anoplethtrium,    or  Anoplothi- 

rium,  54 
/i'oquelil  du  Perrott,  Abraham 
Hyannthe,  56 

1 4n  Panon,  JLvaia  Pierra, 
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Anabacb*  AnipacK  ftiacipnlity, 
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Amboeh,  town,  S6 

Antelro,  U 
An*«r,  58 

Anson,  George,  Lord,  SS 
Analey,  Chiwtofilier,  bB 
Anitrutbir»  Bular  mtik 

59 

Ant,  CO 
Ant-Bi!ar,  63 
Ant-Koter,  63 
Aniarcidi,  66 
Aulas  67 

Antagonist  Muacle,  67 
Anialkalies,  67 
Antilo  [ace  Abyaainia] 
Antnr,68 

Antarctic  Giid*raM 
de] 

AntuelieOMI%l8 

Antirei,88 
Antocadent,  68 

Antecedentis,  68 

Aliftfixa,  fi8 

Antelupf,  68 

Anicnnw,  91 

An'opapmenta.  92 

Ant>'<|i:^rrt,  Antiklria,  92 

AnthulmintirH,  92 

Anthiin,  94 

A'othemis,  94 

Anther,  95 

Anthtflogy,  95 

Anthony,  St.,  96 

Anthony,  St^  Falla  eL  96 

Anthony's,  St.,  flw  \*m  Ittpi- 

pelaal 
Anthnzanthun,  91 
A'nthracite,  96 
Anthro]W(graphy,  97  ' 
Anthroji^liijiy,  'J7 

Anthrui>6ph4igi  [see  CannihaUJ 
Anthropomoiplnin^  IB  . 

Anlhus,  98 
Antiiris,  98 
Antiben,  99 
A'litichrist,  99  ^ 
Anticosti,  99 
Aotidi 
tics] 
Antidotea,  99 
Antigonus,  101 
Antigonus  Gonitas,  108 
Antfgonus  IX>»an,  103 
Antigonus  Car)'stiD%  ISS 
Antfgua,  103 

AntiUlMuius  [see  Lfbanna] 
AntUilhics  [MtLilMMet] 
Aalilln,  1 04 

AaSSflofSMMdn] 

Antimony,  105 
Antimony,  medical  uaaa  of,  107 
Antinfimians,  108 
Antfnous,  108 

Aiiti'iious,  coiiitellationR,  108 
AntiiH'hi-t.i,  in  i'vria,  lOS 
Aiiiinclii'ia,  in  Piiidi%  109 

Antiocliusi,  109 

Aniiochus  I.,  II..  III..  IV  ,  v., 
VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  1X.,X..XI., 
KkwsorSvria,  lO-.'-ll-i 

Antiochus  of  Commagine  [aee 
Caainaagene| 

Antfpam,  112 

Antipatar,  dw  Macedonian,  1 1 2 
Antfpalar,  soTdtaor  of  Idumaa, 
113 

Antfpatar,  L.CtiimtmOaiim'] 
Antlpatky,  IM 
Anti.Paxo  [aatFlm) 
Antiphlogistic  VmlMB^  114 
A'otiphon,  115 
Antiphfeary,  116 
Aittfphnny,  1 16 
Anlfpodes,  1 16 
Antiquaries,  society  nf^  117 
Antiquea,  1 18 
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Antis,  118 
Amlsdi,  118 
.Autiacorbutics,  118 
Antiseptic*,  120 
Antispasm^ilica,  124 
Antfithenes.  127 
Anttatrophi:  [ttte  Strophe] 
Antitactei  [see  HerrlicaJ 
Anti-Taurus  [  see  Tauruii] 
AntfthesU,  128 

Anti-Tnnitarians   [Ma  Ariant, 

Soeiniana,  UaitnrtlM] 
A'nlium,  128 
Antirdri,  129 
A'ntlia  Pneumitica,  129 
Ant4Bci,  129 

Antoinn  da  Bovbon.  129 


Anlointtto,  Utfic  [an  Mim] 
Anft4nial^or,19P 
AatMn  Hinor,  129 

Antonin,  St,  130 

Antonine  Column,  1.10 
Antom'nui  Fn.^.  I  30 
Antoninun,  the  Itinerary  of,  VJ/ 
Antoninus,  wall  of, 
Antoninus  Lib«r41ia,  132 
Aut6nio  Mare  [tm  MMSttfmMJ 
Antonio,  1,32 

AiitiMiio,  Nicolas  orNl8rite,U3 
AnK'uuo,  St.,  133 
Anioiuus,  Marcua,  138 
Antuuiua,  Caiua,  ISS 

Antnnioa^  HhCH^  ttl 
131 

Antoniua  Uam  {aet  Mnv] 

Antrin^  caunCj',  198 
Antrim,  Ivapi,  tSB 
Aalmipii  dlj,  118 
Antwcfp,  ptonooa^  139 

Anfibis,  140 
AuTille,  D',  140 
Anwiri,  141 
Anweilt-r,  141 
.Amur  [see  TerracfnaJ 
A'liytua  f^tee  SocraiCBJ 
An/in.  U\ 
Anzuan,  141 
A6rla,  142 
Aosta,  duchy,  142 
Aosta,  dty,  144 
A'panagp,  144 
A'patite,  144 
Ape,  144 
Apclles,  150 
151 

Ap*nrnd",  155 

Ap^rea  [see  Caey] 

Aprrienta  rsoa  Galkaitica] 

.Apetaloua  Plants  158 

Aphelion,  158 

Anhis,  156 

A'phorism,  1^)7 

Aphrodite,  157 

Aphth6nius,  157 

A'pian,  or  Apfiian,  FMir,  157 

A'piary,  157 

Apicius,  158 

A'pion, 

Apis  [set  BceJ 
Apis,  Egyptian  deity,  199 
Aplome  [iwe  GametJ 
.\p<5calypse,  160 
Apocalyptic  Km^Aa^  143 
A|i6crypna,  1S3 
Apocy'nea,  163 
A'podea.  164 
A'poKoa,  184 
ApouZ' 184 

A|»lliaM%  C  glpfOiia,  184 

ApolUnMa,or  AlcKMtia,  184 

Apollo,  164 
Apollo  Biilvedrre,  165 
AjMillod^rus,  gramm.irian,  in5 
Apollo<lAras,  architect,  165 
A[ioll<>d6ras,  painter,  MS- 
AiwlkMoan.  165 
"    -   -    -  -  - 
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.  .. 
ApoUonioa  Rh6diua,  187 
Apo116uius,  statuary  of  ^ 

168 

Ai>oU6nius,  statuary  of  Athemk 

168 

A['oll6niiiii,  the  so;  hisi,  168 
A|4jli6Dmii  ol  Ty'diia,  188 

Aj«ilO;,-ttlr«,  169 

Apt  of  the  FMkM%  189 

.\poli>j;ue,  170 

Ai-eiDh^y,  170 

Apophthegm,  178 

Apophyllite,  170 

Apoplexy,  171 

Ai^phyge,  174 

A  Posteriori  [see  A  Priori} 

Apoillea,  174 

Apoaaaa,Aclt«rtha,174 

AiMwIeiie  fUhM,  174 

ApoatOlid,  174 

ApMie^  175 

Apotadiles  [see  Heretics  { 

A|>othecaries,  company  ut,  i  7b 
.  Ap;\\\>6%is,  177 
/Apotoine,  178 

A'pp-ilache,  178 

AppaladiicAla,  180 

Apparilus  Sculiilnns  1  1 

Apparvnt,  in  astninoiny.  181 

Apparent  Magnituilr.  is] 

Apparent  Motion,  Ibl 

Apparition,  181 

Appeal,  186 

Appeal,  old  criminal  law,  1 86 
AppAUeans  [see  Hereticii] 
Apiwnaell,  canton,  187 
Appeniall,  tov^  187 
Apaaaua^  188 
A^ppu  Vid,  188 

A'(>]iiua  CuA/Um  pm  Gianim] 
Apple,  in  bglaagr  [aaa  ^rmj 
Apple,  189 

Apple,  Love  Iw  I-ove  .\pj>l"J 
Apple,  Pine  fo  c  I'lno  AppleJ 


AjiiiU'by,  KH 
Ap|>o^'i;iat(iia,  192 
Aipraiaement,  192 
Appraiser!,  192 
Apprentice.  11^2 
Approachei.  195 
Approver,  195 
A|iproximation,  195 
Apricot,  197 
A'pr'ies,  198 
April,  193 

April  CeiemonieB,  198 

A  Pri«ri  and  A  FaaifriM,  199 

Apsfdsn,  199 

Apt  199 

A'pteral,  199 
ApuUius  L6ciua,  199 
Ap6Iia,  199 

Ap6fe  River  [see  Orinoco  | 
Apurimac,  2W 
Apna,  200 

Aquafortis  [see  Nitric  ArtdJ 
Aqiia-R«gia  [see  Chlorine| 
Aquirius.  200 
Aquatic  Animals.  201 
Aquatic  Plants.  -20.' 
Aquatinta  Kngraving,  203 
Aqua  Tofloa,  904 
Aqueduct  204 
AViba,  205 

A'qiiila,  conatellation,  205 
-Aquila,  town,  205 
Aqnila,  coatMt  ta  Judain^  tOf 
AquiMgia,  208 

Aqiiiliia,  206 
Aquinaa.  Thoaaa^  288 

Aquino,  209 
Aquit&nia,  208 
Ara,  209 

Ara  r»fe  SlaciwJ 
.\ralipsqiie,  209 
Arabia.  '200 

ArHhiai)  (iu'(  JfcH'  Ki-d  ?><  a] 
ArabUn  NighU  [see  Arabia.219 
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ki»h\e  Land.  2'20 
Axab't  OuU,  238 
Ancka,  229 

AfidHiida,  2SI 
Anck*  «r  Amci  S39 
And  hbod  {m«  BdiraDl 
ArAikeeter  [Me  HydnwMr] 

Anmtyle.  233 
Araoayatjle,  'ZU 

AVasfon.  234 
Aral.  M"A  of,  237 
ArauACeai,  238 
Aram,  238 

Armnueaa   or    Anuniie  Luk- 

IfuaRe.  239 
A»od«,  OMint  oi;  S40 
Arinea  [see  Spidat] 
Aiajiiex,240 
A'rarat.  241 
Atmimt,  Moont,  841 
Araat,  or  FUot  Uomlaiii  [see 

Ngriii  Caiaiiinl 
Am,  or  Bni,  Stf 
Aritiis,  sntiior  of 

porns,  242 
Aritus,  of  Sicyon,  2tt 
Anuiciniaiiii,  245 
Araiicina,  'J49 
Aravulli.  24$ 
Arh«,  2S0 
Arbela,  250 
A'rbitvr,  250 
Arbittatioii,  2IS1 
ArbU>t,  or  Aibalett,  2M 
Arbi^^t,  Louio  nodnic  An- 

toine,  2M 
Arbois,  254 

Arbroath  [mc  Aberbrqtbwick] 

A'ibHttiMi.JolHu8M 

A'kbula^US 

Ar,  »8 

AfCi  Jooii  0^  S58 

Aread^iM 

Areidia.  299 

Arcai!iaii»,  '259 

Arridins,  260 

Arcc*iliiis,  S60 

Arth,  261 

Arch,  in  building,  262 
Areh,  friitmphal,  263 
A'chankrel,  pri)»in<'«,  265 
Aich«ni;ei,  lown,  267 
Archeology,  268 
Archbiahop,  268 
Archdeacon,  270 
ArcbeUus,  270 

ArcheUua,  aon  of  Ptrdtccaa,  270 
laa«ml,S71 
.MHkof  tbeotare.271 

WDof  tht-  la«f,  271 
AlriwlMtt,  King  of  Cappadociu, 

VI 

ArtbeUus,  the  MilMtan,  271 
ArehelaiM,  Ktshop  >irCarTba,  in 

Mesopotamia,  '271 
Archelaua,  »on  of  Ilero<l.  271 
Areheaholts,  Johaon  Wilbelm 

TOO,  272 
Archer,  272 
Aicher> .  2'2 
Arched  Court  of,  274 
A'rchiaa,  A.  UtMm,  2/4 
Arehi4t«r,  275 

AnhidiBus  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV., 
Kioga  of  Sparta,  275, 276 

Archii^oew,  27G 

Afchit  or  Oichil,  276 

AickHoeluMii  S76 

AiAimidiita,  «7S 

ArdiimMct,  277 

AithipiUKo,  27'i 

Archi  I  >rla);o,  Aleutian  [•eoAkii- 
tiao  KUndi] 

Archipi-iatjij  Chago«,  279 

Archrpelago,  Dan'.;rroiis  279 

Arrhiiwlaf^  Greriau,  279 

AnrbipelaM,  CiftMMa  fsve 
AotiUwiJ 

AtchqitloffD.  Coiwu,  ai 

No.  163. 
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.\rchip«;iaRO,  Great    cladn,  281 
Arcliipelayo,  LMCidtrat  881 
ArchipcUgo,  IioiiMade,  881 
Archipela^,  MaldiflO^  888 
Archipelai(o,  Quota  Adcloido'p, 
282 

Archipelago,  Kocherrhe  de  1',  282 
Archipelago,  Solomon'a,  282 
Archipelago,  Sooloo,  282 
Architecture,  282 

A'rrhilfa»e,  284 
Archive,  o:  Archives,  "285 

A  rchivult,  ur  AtduvaoU,  285 
Arch-Lute,  286 
Ardiou.  285 
Archy'taa,  287 
Arcis-tnr-Aube,  287 
ArckenhoU,  Jofall,  887 
A'rcole,  287 

Arfon,  Jean  Clando  dT,  Si8B 
Areo^  ittttkit  288 
Arcot,  city,  888 
Aielie  (aidoi  888 
ARlieFDi,890 
A'ictomya  [see  Ifwnuot] 
Arctoir&jihyloi,  290 
Arctiruv  -290 
Arc)  ,  jrrotto  of,  290 
Ard.  Loch  [»«•  VMIk] 
Ardagb,  i!*0 
A'rdea,  291 
AWbil.  291 

Ardt'che,  departtnenl^  881 
.Ardt^che.  nver,  291 
Artlee,  2H2 
Anien,  292 
Ardeunea,  292 
Ardennes,  departmnit,  293 
A'nleabir  [tieo 
Ardfert,  293 
ArdglaM, 

Ardoamutthaa  [m 
Aidodi,'894 


Aidthttw,  296 

Are,  French 
A'rea,  296 
Artca,  297 
Axemberg,  298 
Arenirius  [sao 
.Arenff,  299 
Arensburj,',  299 
Ait<ipagu»,  299 
Are6pagit»,  council  of  the,  299 
Arequfpa,  dopoitmcDt,  301 
Arequipa,  dtyi  381 
Area,  301 
Aretvux,  302 
Areth6ui,  .102 
Aretfno,  Pietro,  303 
Arotioua  [no  GuidoJ 
Areno,  304 
A'rgali,  304 
Ar^and  Lamp,  304 
Argefi,  305 
Ai>(«m6ne,  306 
Ar^-ns,  Mar<iiii»  cl',  30Ci 
Ari^i'ivsala,  liurtolomi:  I^punurdo 
de,  307 

Argenaola,  Lupercio  Leonardo 

de,  307 
A'rgentan,  307 
A'rgenteuil,  308 
Arg6nteus  Codex,  308 
Argentina,  30S 
Argenti«re,  L',  308 
Argentine    Roimblie   Imo  La 

PlalaJ 

Argonton  mrCrauao  [mm  Iitdio] 
Argd  [mo  Alomiaa) 

Argo,  308 
Argol,  309 
A'rgulia,  309 

Ar^'0[liluta  r»c«  NautUoi] 

Art^onauts,  j09 
Argonne,  311 
Art^oa,  city,  31 1 

Ar;;o^,  town  of  AnapUlocbu,  31 1 

A'rgusie,  311 

AqiMoli  [oM  Otpholoml 
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Arguto,  or  Arguim,  31 1 

fioo.SI8 

Argyle,  318^ 

Ar^yle,  Jhikct  md  lbiq|iin  o( 

[ftee  Campbell] 
A'rgyro  Caatro,  315 
A'riA. 

A'ria,  III  miuuc  [see  Air] 
Ari»iia,    1  f» 

Ariani),  -i  16 
A'riaiis,  •'■'.7 

Aruiitliea  [«ee  (JappadociaJ 

A'ria*  MoiiliaH%  BoBcdietiii 

317 
Arfca,  318 

A'riM,  constellotioa,  318 

Arien,  318 

Arietta,  318 

Arilliis  318 

Arim&nei,  318 

Arins,  or  Ahoooi,  318 

Ariubaolaoi  Tom  Cifpadodft] 

Arion,  318 
Ari6so,3l9 
Ari6!rto,  Lodovfeo,  319 
Arish,  or  Kl  Ariab,  321 
Arikta'octua,  321 
ArUte.i*  [see  .Se^ttuagi&t] 
Anstarchiut.  a-;tiaiuKner,  321 
Ariitarchus,  critic,  388 
Aristidc!*.  323 
Arisitiiifi),  |uinter,  325 
Aristidea  yklius,  325 
Aiistidea  Quintili4llll%  SlU 
Aristippus,  325 
AristobiCilua  [ 
Arial^cracy,  327 
Ariktogiton,  327 
Ariktul^chis,  328 
Aristolochia,  medical  INM  o(  388 
Arialtfmenea,  329 
Aristophanes,  330 
Ari«t6)>hanes,df  BfUBtianii,  388 
Aristotle,  332 
Aristdxeuus,  .13C 
Arithmetu-,  3^6 

Arithmetic,  l^jlitical  [see  Stjitis- 
tirs,  Interest,  Annuities,  Popu- 
lation, MurtuUty,  &c.] 
AuthtneUc  of  SiHfS  [svu  Tri^'o- 

nunuctryj 
Arithmetic,  Speeioun  [lee  V'ivta] 
Arithmetical  Complement,  339 
Arithmetical  Mean,  339 
Arithmetical  PiogiMmv  339 
Arithmetical  VnpO&Mt  340 
A'rius,  340 
Ark,  341 

Arkaataa  Mm,  341 
Arkansas  Tenitorr,  848 

Arke^ko,  342 
Arklow,  :m2 

Arkwnghi,  Sir  tUchard,  344 
Aries,  346 
Arlon,  348 
Armida,  liW 
Armada,  Spaauth,  348 
Aiinadillo,  350 
■rVrmagh,  county,  35^ 
Armagh,  city,  356 
Arrra'»h  OWtvatory  [see  Ob- 
servatory j 
Arouignic,  357 
Armagnae,  Counts  tt^  3S8 

Armattili,  .I'lS 
Arniiiua,  .5.'}9 

Armeoiaca   [seo  Afirisat  aad 
Prtmoa] 

Armentier««,  364 
A'rmiger  [see  Kaquire] 
ArmilTa,  364 
Armlllary  Sphere^  388 
Arminiaiu,  36) 
Airmfniu*,  365 
Armiiuu*  [secj  Hermaaq.) 
Arndoy  Uee  Lecda  I 
Ariiu'irica,  '.i67 
Armour,  368 
371 
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Aroiaiiong,  John,  376 
Army,  tlu  English,  376 
AiMoals  [OM  Albania] 
AnuUo  da  IMkIo,  379 

Arnauld,  Antitini^  878 

ArudI,  John,  380 

.-\rne,  Thomas  Angaitiai^  S8t 

Ariihiim,  381 
Aril  I  [svt^  BuAloJ 
Anil),  .Ssl 
AriKjliius,  .382 
Arnold.  Bcm-d)Ct,  383 
Arnold,  Samuel,  384 
Arnotto,  384 

Amsberg,  larger  oirdi^  38» 
Arnsbcrg,  Iram  eiiclo,  38S 
Arnsberg,  towa,  368 
Arut«dt,388 
AramUo,  ciNila^  886 
Anmtlde,  torn,  3Slt 
AraMM^388 
Arolsen,  386 
Ar6ma,  386 

Aromatiri,  Joseph  4lf|  388 

Aromatic*.  386 
Ardna,  3H7 
Arpeg'gio.  3B9 
Ar|u'iiii,  .'i88 
A'rqwebus  [see  A  row] 
Anjues,  388 
Arracicia,  389 
Arrac  [h«  Arack] 
Arragon  [see  Aragon] 
Arrigonite,  389 
Arraigument,  390 
Aii«a»390 
Anu,  UIm  ofj  391 
Atom,  398 
AR«ay,398 
Arioil,383 
Anluteaii,3S4 
AniiBiia  FMniu,  304 
ArnHgOb  tnvr,  396 
Arrifg*,  department,  396 
Ami,  396 
Arris  Fillet,  397 
Arrubu,  397 
Arroo,  :}97 
Arroo,  .ly? 

.•trrow-hi'aded  Characters,  397 
Arrow-root,  ;iy'J 
Arrow'toot  [tee  MaraotaJ 
A'rsaces,  400 
Ats&cidu  r«eo  FutltisJ 
AfMnal,  400 
Aritenic,  400 

Arsenic,  detection  «lr  4u8 
Anenic,  loedkal  uwi  483 
AnonieollliiMiIi,464 

Arsfoius,  405 

Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I., 

King  of  lijo  pt,  405 
Arsinoe,  daoghiLT  of  Lysinui'. 

chus,  King'of  Thraci',  405 
Arninoe,  daughter  uf  Ptolemy 

III.,  Kuergetes.  406 
Arsinoe,  cities,  406 
ArsLt,  -106 

Arsis  and  llietii,  406 
ArMjii.  406 
Art  and  Part,  107 
ArU,  Gulf  ol,  407 
Arta,  town,  -JOhj 
Artab&nus,  Am 
Artaxnxes,  408 
Artoxercet,  Loagfnuuraa,  408 
Artaierzesi,  Mn«iiigo«  408 
AitoawTMo,  Ochus,  409 
ArtM^  P^,  409 
AxbemMnu,  of  £phc*us,  41f 
AftaBtidonu»  of  Mdia»  410 
A'rtonii,  410 

Artemfkia,  Queen  of  Holieu 

naasus,  411 
Artemisia,  Queen  of  Curia;  41 T 
Artemisia,  in  botany,  411 
ArtiM.iri  \\\11»,  '112 
ArteveU),  Jacob,  414 
Aitovold,  mill  Vao.  414 
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Arthrftk  I  M«  Gout  I 

Arthur,  41& 

AMmr,  Dull*  of  BMrngM  [tw 

John] 

Arthur's  S«mt  [sen  Edinburgh] 
AitkfadtA  [ms  Cram} 
h/Mt,  416 

Aiticlei  of  FaMh  (tM  C«lft»- 

aknul 

AitidM  «r  Wv  r«K  Untiar 

Act] 

Articulifu,  417 

Articulotion.  ill  an«tomv,  417 

Articiuat;un  [nee  VoietJ 

Artillery,  418 

^irtticiirjjfn",  420 

Artoearpua,  420 

Artoit,  421 

Artotyritet  [see  HeretiatJ 
Arts,  de{|^ree«  in,  4S3 
Arts,  fine.  423 
Arum  [use  Arotdiffli] 
Aruadel,  424 
Arundel  MutdM*  415 
Arundo,  427 

Ami  429 

AnfeoU  [h»  CStnpigaol] 
A'rnani,  488 
Ai,4S8 

Amth,  431 

.U.iyh,  St.,  434 

Ashesttx,  ■I'-i.y 
Ascalal)(5tt'«  [see  Gecko) 
A'»caloii,  4:i'i 
Ascihdes  [see  Intestina] 
Ancendant  [lee  Astr<j|{i^y] 
AsrenckH),   right  and  uMMiia^ 
and  ascemional  Alffettaotp  498 
Aiemaion  Day.  436 
AtoeiiBon  Islimd,  488 
AK^tics,  437 
Aachaffenburg,  48f 
Atehan,  Bo(pi^  488 
AwMia,43» 

Aad6ptad»  [Ml  JSMttfim\ 
AsclepiiiieB,  438  • 
AMl^piades,  440 
A'bcoti,  441 
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Aacdniui  Q.  Pifdiaaus,  442 
A'vdrubal  [•«•  HaidriiUl] 
Ase«rghur,  448 
Aselli,  442 
Ash  [see  Fraxinns] 
Adi.  Mountain  [Mi^] 
448 


AalibiBlMi,448 

Asbburtoa,  Lord  [•••  Dumiiny] 

Ashby-de>la-Zoucn,  449 

Ashih.a,  44^> 
Atihiiiiwu  Forest,  4a0 
A^hfs,  450 
A'-hfoid,  4> 
Asliliir,  451 
Ashler,  4i)1 
As>hlering,  452 
Ashniole,  Klias,  452 
A'lhoter,  4r-3 

Anhlon-in-Mockerficld,  453 
A^hton-under-Line,  454 
Ash  Wednesday,  454 
Alia,  455 

Ann,  botany  uf,  477 
Ama^aeolQgy  0^480 
A*ia  Hum  Utt  AnatilUj 
Asia«ieSoeiAiM.4M 

A»kvw,  Anne,  488 
Aiikvyton,  4t^ 
Asknuri;;  [*««  Yoihshim] 
AnkkH.',  485 
AsHionBans,  48S 
Asp.  487 

Asparagi  [see  Avphod4tMl] 

As|>4nigu!i,  488 
Anpikin,  488 

Asiiecl,  in  astronomy,  489 
Aspen  [see  PopulaaJ 
Atper,  489 
AqierglllMm,  489 
.\speni,  Qnwt|  488 
Ai>phaliitca  Idem   Ttm  ttmA 

S«a1 
Atfihaltum,  489  . 
Afcphod^lrK,480 
Asphodel  us,  498 
Asphy'xia,  490 
A'spirate,  491 
Aspof,492 
Aspredo,  492 

Atftvfttmo  [mo  AcInMu] 
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A»s,  102 

As<iHra'iiila,  in  botany  £teo  ¥e- 

As>..fij3tiila.  493 
A^&ahaii,  -i'Ji\ 


497 


Aaaauh  and  Bitttij,  484 


49S 

Assemani,  Simone,  498 

Asaembly  General  of  Scotland 
[see  General  Auetnbiy] 

Aswmbly,  Natkmjil  [sve  Na- 
tional Asaembly] 

Assembly  of  Dirtnes  [tee  W'eat- 
minster  Assembly] 

As*ftit.  royal,  498 

Aiser,  499 

Assessment  of  TaSM  [MOTlUHHtj 

Anseiisnit'nt  of  Dmapi^  588 
Assets,  500 
Assfdeans,  502 
AMueato  Treaty,  503 
A'mfnut,  503 

Aaaign^e,  of  a  baalaapi  £aM 

BukruptJ 
Aiai|tHoa.  of  noiBUbwt  debtor's 

oaiate  [aoo  Iniolfmt  Dabtor] 
Assignee,  of  bill  of  Minx  (see 

Bill  of  Ladinir] 
Assignee,  of  a  lease,  S85 
Assignment,  5U6 
Assiniboiii  Hivgr[iaeBodBiWOf] 
Assiniboms,  5U6 
Assint,  5US 
Asafsi,  506 
Assise,  5U7 

Association,  in  metaphysics,  508 
AssociatioD,  African  {oao  ACnaan 

AMOciatiwnl 
A'SMoanc<>,  509 

it,  518 

dty. 


810 

AMwaimSll 
Asm,  511 

An/ria,  51 1 
AstacoUtes,  513 
A44Baia,513 
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Astai4e,  Pfaonician  deity,  114 

.Asturtv,  iri  zoologyf  514 

A>tburv,  51-i 
Ait.-r,  514 
Astenas,  514 
Asteritm,  ^15 

Asteroids  [sec  Jnao^  CoNi,  Fol 

las] 
Asthma  [sc 

Asti,  province,  519 
Asti,  town,  515 
Astle,  Thoma^  519 

Astolphus,  516 

A^t,,,,  I  scr  Bi: 

Aktur^a,  515 
Aitrabail,  516 
Actrs«,  517 
A'sttagal,  517 
A»ti4i»al«s,  h]7 
Aitrakhan,  5 1 7 
Astrakhan,  city, 
Astringents,  522 
Astrociryuin,  524 
A'stroUk',  524 
AsthDogy,  526 
Astronomy,  52S 
▲■tnie,Miiit,588 
AilQf,  538 
.Aiturias,  538 
Asty'ages  [see  Media] 
Asy,  or  Asy  [aso  OnOtoai 
Aky'lum,  540 
A'syraptole,  541 
Axsud,  542 
Atabek*,  542 
Alacima,  543 

AUhuallpa,  or  Atataalim,  949 

Af«-Mrlik,  544 

Ataulphus,  544 

A'ibara  [sue  Tacazze  and  Nilo} 

Atchafaliya,  544 

Atcheen,  or  Achccu,  545 

Atcheen,  town,  546 

Atchtijeff,  Atchuk.ur  Atcbu,Mf 

A'teles,  546 

Atell4nKF&bulii^548 

A  Tempoi,  549 

Atfih,  549 

Ath,  or  Aath,  548 

Athabasca,  or  AlkoMHSiv,  950 

AlhaUah.  550 

AthinagiliK  Wff 


Athinaric,  pago  1 
A'thanaii,  1 
Athaudsinn  Creed,  1 
Athanisms,  St.,  1 
Athanasius,  the  rhatorieiaa,  5 
Atheism  [see  Materialiani] 
A'tbeling,  or  A^theling,  5 
A'thelney.  Me  of,  G 
.\tbelstaji,  H 
Athenfcis  [see  Euddcia] 
Athana'us,  phynoaa,  7 
AthouAu,  tMt,  7 
Alhanaua,  Milhar  of  «aik  m 

engines  of  WW,  7 
Athenigoraa,  8 
Athene,  or  Athena,  9 
Ath^nion,  philoso]iher,  9 

Atlii  nir/n,  p.iintfr,  8 
.Vtliciiiuii,  poet,  9 
Athenry.  9 

Alliens,  uf  Athcnn,  10 

.\thvn»,  town  atOnifim,  UnUod 

State«,  19 
Alliens,  tuwn  of  OMot  Ufritcd 

SUIfS,  19 
Athens,  New,  19 
Atherston,  or  Aibsrstono,  19 
Atherton.  20 
A'lhias,  C?0 
Athlimc.  .'U 

Athlone,  Barl  of  f «M  Oinfcrll] 

Athol,  31 


Athy,  23 

Atkyux,  Str  Robort,  23 
AtUnta,  in  I00hgy»  84 
Atlantes,  24 
Atlantic  Oceon,  85 
Atlas,  32 

Atlas,  in  anatomy,  S5 
Atlas,  maps,  35 
Atmosphere,  35 
AliBOipholiB  Air,  38 


AtdndeThoaiy,  98 

Atonement,  44 
At(»ni,  or  Atowai,  45 
Alo6ni,  or  Ataoni,  45 
Atorkou  [tee  Kurilo  Islands] 
Atrag^ue  [sco  Chwitia] 
Atrfito,  45 

Atii.  Ililria  PieiutL,  46 
Atrib,  or  Artrib,  46 
Ainskui,  or  Atriknukoi^  48 

A'tnnrn,  46 
A'trojia,  47 

Atrofm  BdUdoona,  medscalu 
of,  48 

.Vtrophy,  49 
Atroi)i  v.  50 

Atuhinsk,  or  Achinsk,  50 
Att£eca,  50 

Attachment,  foreign,  58 
Attachment,  prucoM^  90 
"58 


Attainder,  52 
Attaint,  53 
AtUUa,  54 

A'ttalus  I  ,  11^  III.,  KinpH  of 

Per^min,  54,  55 
Attalus,  Koman  senator,  55 
Attar,  or  Otto  of  Rose*,  56 
AtterbuTV,  Francis,  50 
Atterclifiie,  57 

Atteraoo,  th^  ot  Ksminrrasa,  57 

Attics  59 

Attic,  umr  nam,  59 

A<kticn,58 

Aitie  Diohd,  82 

Alticas,  T.  Fampdnius,  63 

Atticus,  Heidte  faao  Boafdn] 

A'ttiU,  63 

Attleburgh,  64 

At!«M;k.  65 

Attorney,  65 

Atturiiey-General,  f>7 

Attraction,  in  pihyhics.  fi7 

Attrition  [se«  Frictiuu,  llcatj 

Attwood,  G«0^8«^7O 

A'tya,  71 

A'lyluf,  71 

Au,  or  Aue.  7 1 

Aubagne,  71 

Aubaine,  72 

Aube,  riTcr,  73 

Aiili%  dofMtnwnip  73 

Aubaiio%  73 

AiilMga«,11laodoBrA9ri|i|«d'.73  | 


Aiihiu,  St.,  74 
A\jbrry,  John,  74' 

Auboni,  United  79 
Aubusnwii,  76 
Aubusson,  Fiaao  4*.  70 
Auch,  77 

Auchdnia  [nl-c  Lama] 
Auchteranler,  77 
Auchtermiichty,  77 
Auckland  St.  Aadicw,  77 
AnddtBd,  Biahop'a,  77 
Anetiao,78 
A«dionoer,79 
Adeuba,79 
Aude,  riwT,  79 
Aude,  (leiiaitiuent,  '^O 
Audebfrt,  Jean  Baptisic,  80 
Audians  [»««  HesoticaJ 
Auditor,  81 
Atidran,  Gerard,  81 
Aiicrstldt,  82 
.\uger,  Athanfise,  62 
Augrrc4u,  Pienu  fran^ois* 

Charles,  88 
A&gila,S3 
Aujplc,  83 

Augmentation,  in  muaic,  8G 
Augsburg,  86 

Augmburg,  confession  of,  87 
Augnburg  Oaaette  [t««  AU^*- 

meiao  ZoitiHw] 
.\ugst,  88 
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Anc^uta,  in  Maine,  U.  S.»  90 

A.i;:u5ta,  in  Gr»'or^'i^  U.  S.,  90 

Au|,'ust.T  Hiitiria,  90 

August  Id,  St.,  90 

A<^^i>tin,  St,  Gasll*  of  tbe 

•  •iiler  of,  91 
Au^i'stine,  St.,  9-2 
Adtfiuuoe,  St.,  iu  Kait  Florida, 

U.  S.,  93 
Aus;4«toYO,  9.1 
A  i^sistulus,  94 
Auguitiu,  94 
■4iiigiittil%  Kmtteror,  94 
AonilM  1- 11,  lli-of  SAiooy, 

AalieCoudi;  Iff 

Amis,  101 
AanmtiicMi,  101 

Aait,  I)',  [^ec  Ar 

Aure,  102 


m 

Aiu^lito,  Mamu,  103 
Aurelio*  Victor,  10& 
Aurick,  107 
AoiioiU,  107 
Aarfcula,  coologyt 
Amiga,  109 

Aofet  Bo(iiBg»  110 

AnniQi^ad,  profiaci,  118 
AoniDgabad,  city,  IM 
AuniO)^«be,  113 
AoKultatioa.  114 
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Aui6aiiiij 

116 

Aiispices,  1 16 
AiittelU  or  AutUe,  St 
Atwtt-rliti,  117 
Austin,  St.  Au^utttnH] 
Auxlr&l&sia  [tm  AmtuS^ 
i  Auitritia,  1 17 
Australia,  botany  of,  123 
AuftraUa,  jgaokagy  of,  125 
Auatralia,  Mology  of,  1*26 
Austria,  empire  of^  129 
Austria,   Archduchy  of 

pwriaon  of  tbe] 
AuUMHlie,  io  auttiei  in 

Aulo-ae^  IN 

Autoeiaph,  153 
Aut6lyeu«,  1&3 
AutimatoB,  154 
Auton6mea,  154 
Autiin,  154 

Auvergiie,  jft'ulqgy  of,  157 
Auxi-rrf,  l')9 
Acuuiiary  Verba,  159 
Auxonne,  161 
Auxotit,  Adrien,  Ifll 
Ava  [mc  Birman  Kmpirej 
Aval  [aeu  Bah  rem  IdtmbJ 
Avalaoches,  161 
AfalUw,  161 
Avintnriiit,  168 
Avatira,  162 

Avebury,  Abury,  Abiiy,  163 
Areiro,  16& 
Avilla,  185 

Avcliini),  IfiS 
A'v«  Maria,  166 
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Avmpace,  or  Aven  Pac%  166 
Ave  a  [lee  Avon] 
AT^na,  166 

Avcubni^i;cr,  L^-onold,  166 

Af  i.-as  [see  GeumJ 

AventiiM  Hill  I  Mb  Bom] 

Aventinna,  16* 

Avenzoar,  or  Av«w1m|'»  167 

Average,  167 

Averno,  167 

Av^rrboa,  168 

Av^rroea,  of  Avfoliaeo,  166 

Avtoa,  168 

Ana,  169 

Aresneo,  or  Atcum,  169 
Aveyroo,  or  AfWKOO,  ri«or,  166 
AveyroD,  dapoitBHiil^  169 

Avicenna,  1/1 

Avfcula,  172 

Arifinus,  or  Avianua,  1 7^ 

Avl^'iur^',  ti'.'i'.MiiJim^  lt% 
Avigaon,  i  1'^ 
A'vOa,  district,  17-1 
A'vila,  town.  174 
A'vison,  Charlia,  174 
Avioiia,  175 

Av»c:i>lo  Paw  [aooPHwa] 

Avocat,  175 

Avoirdupois,  or  AmdaiMivr  176 

Avon,  176 

A'inMt,t77 

Amtr,  179 

AvmdMi^  170 

Award  [see  Arbitimfiaii] 

Awatska  Bay,  179 

Awe,  Loch,  180 

Awn,  or  Aristt,  181 

Ax,  or  Axe.  181 

Axbridgc,  181 
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Axholme,  or  Axliolin,  isl«  of. 

181 
Axilla,  183 
A'sinite,  184 
A'xiom,  184 
Axis,  Axe,  185 
Axi',  in  toolo^v,  186 
A'xiuN.  ia  z(>oloi;yf  166 
.Axius,  nver,  186 
Aimiu&ler,  186 
AxoloU,  186 
Axum,  188 
Ayac(icho,  189 
AyamoDte,  190 
A]Ft«BAkbeir»t90 
AjiMlliaiTt  IM 
AjMord,  191 
Aylfhom,  or  AyloabMDi  198 
Ayr, 

Ayr-shire,  1 94 

I  Ayuntamiento,  Junticia,  Con- 
i    cejo,  CabUdo,  Kegiraienia. 
1  Aiilcs.  193 
I  Aluni,  '201 

Atira.  Di  ll  FeU«  dc,  20l 

Ax&ra,  Don  JiisA Nicolas de,  '2\)^ 

Azar/ile  [see  Cratsgun] 

A'xerbijan,  or  Azerbaijan,  2UI 

A'simuth,  203 

Azinconr  [an  Afiacoaitl 

AziD^phora,  264 

An(aeooi;i64 

Axof,  o«  Amv.SOS. 

Axons,  806 

A'lole.  or  AitlieOaR,  906 

Axiitus  [see  AModJ 
Atttfcs,  208 
AzGni,  212 
AWiUv  212 
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8>  wliidi  omifm  lib*  weond  plaoe  in  the  Hdmw  alphtbet. 
mnd  those  derived  from  it,  is  the  medial  letter  of  the  order  of 

Kbials.  It  reaflily  interchanges  with  the  letters  of  the  same 
orjran.  1.  With  v,  as  habere  Latin,  avere  Italian,  lo  have  ; 
hab'^imm  I.atin,  ovftHi  It.il.  I  haJ.  In  Spain,  and  the  jiarts 
of  France  bordering  upon  Spain,  the  letter  b  will  often  be 
found  in  words  which  in  the  kindred  languages  prefer  the  v. 
This  peculiarity  hu  been  marked  in  the  fbwving  epigmm 
by  SoiUger— 

Cut  uihil  (■*!  atiuil  rime qtum Ubm. 

The  laodorn  GrcoU>  pronounce  the  6,  or  second  letter  of 
their  alphabet,  like  a  f .-  thus  flaaOuii^,  bastieus,  is  pro- 
nmmced  by  them  vasili^».  When  they  write  foreign  words 
or  vordA  of  fonigo  origin,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to 
oxpreet  our  Mund  h  hy  /ir  {m  p).  It  appears  probable 
th-it  the  antient  Oreeki  pron<iutice<l  the  b  more  like  the 
Sp.mmnls  and  modern  Greeks  than  we  do;  fur  they 
wrote  tho  Roman  names  I'lrro,  Vir::iliu<:,  thus— Ba^Spwv 
(Ilarran),  BtpyiXioc  (BirgiUus).  The  Macedonian  Greeks 
wrote  <>tXiir>roc  thu3~BiXi;nr(»c  (Bilippus). 

2.  The  interohange  of  m  and  b  takes  plaoe  very  fitequently 
especially  when  they  are  followed  by  the  tiqidds  I  or  r. 
Tl'.us  w(i/iift'/v  and  blahx  are  two  Greek  nominatives,  sig- 
nifyuik{  s<i/t.  Meltt,  in  the  same  languape,  means  honey, 
and  blitto  fiigoifles'  I  r<>mo\e  the  honey  Iroin  theeotnh.'  So 
hro-to$,  the  Greek  for  raorbii,  and  vinr-i,  tlie  Latin  (or 
todie,  contain  a  common  root.  An  intcrchanfje  of  a  smnlar 
nature  marks  the  dtflhrenee  between  the  Greek  moUikat  or 
mabAdo*^  lead,  and  the  Latin  fy/tnnftim.  If  an  m  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  be  followed  by  cither  of  these  hfjnid'i,  the 
m  is  retained,  but  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  b, 
just  as  a  (/  inserts  itself  between  n  and  r.  In^taneeH  are  to 
tw  found  in  nearly  all  languages:  met-emer-ia,  mid-day, 
wae  nduecd  by  the  Greek  ear  to  metembria  ;  the  Latin 
OMMAirtf,  to  heap,  haa  been  chaoged  to  the  French 
'sombhr;  the  Latin  numeru$,  number,  to  the  French 
norribre,  S;e.  The  Spanish  language  affords  examples  of 
a  sUU  greater  i  hange.  Thus,  if  a  Latin  word  coutain 
the  letters  min,  afk-r  an  accented  syllable,  we  find  in  the 
corresponding  Spanish  term  the  sylbble  6r«  or &ra.  homine 
I^tin,  h',inhrt'  Spanish,  man;  femina  Latin,  hembra 
Spanish,  female ;  famina  (middle-age-Latin),  kambre 
Spanish,  hunger.  [See  Alhamhka.J  Thii  corruption 
arises  from  a  previous  interchange  of  the  n  into  an  r, 
as  in  dinronox  Greek,  deacon,  dtacra  in  French.  The 
Spaniards  have  earned  this  corruption  even  further,  by 
changing  the  Latin  suffix  tuduu  (/udo  nom.)  into  iumbrg 
er  dmnbre :  amnuUdtn*  Latin,  eoftumlirt  Bpaniili,  eoit- 
ivme  French,  cuatom;  multitwtine  Latin,  mucfudumbre 
Spanish,  multitude.  3.  B  interchanges  with  p.  Of  this 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Enyhsh  language  by  the  Welsh 
nnd  Germans  presents  suthcient  e\am{^s.  4.  With  /. 
Thus  the  term  4/<^-guarda  appears  to  have  meant  originally, 
^i6-guarda,  6o^«guarda,  frum  the  German  M6,  body. 
The  woid  waa  pnbably  intiodnoed  by  the  Hanoverian 
Xlynaaty.  S.  Du  before  a  vowel  in  tlie  old  Latin  language 
became  a  A  in  the  mure  common  forms  of  thai  language. 
Tims,  in  the  (M  wntiiiijs  of  Rome,  wo  find  duonus,  good, 
dimllm,  faar,  Ju-  Uum,  vv.ir.  &c.,  in  place  of  bonwt,  beiiut, 
beltum.  The  Roman  admital  IMiUaa  is  sometimes 
called  Bilius;  and  in  the  same  way  wn  must  explain 
the  fbrnia  Mr  {duUH  twice,  and  vigifOi  (dm-gifOi)  twenty 
(twain-ty)  compared  with  thir  ty,  &c.)  C.  Bi  hefore  a 
vowel  has  taken  tho  form  of  a  so(\  g  or  j  in  several  I'rench 
words  derived  from  tho  Latin:  cambiare  (a  £;eimine  Latm 
word),  chancer,  French;  rabiet,  rage,  French;  DiOiun, 
Diion;  ^^  rouge  has  fbr  its  paient  some  derivative  ot 
niAm,  and  c«g€  is  fitom  eoaea.  7.  In  toiM  dialects  of  the 
Cheek  langoage  a  b  exiats  (appaivntly  as  a  kind  of  aspirate) 
before  the  initial  r,  where  the  other  dialects  omit  it  :  a^ 
brodon.  a  rose,  &c.  Again  lil  and  are  interchanixed  in 
dialect'    f  ilie  same  language.    Tliui  Greek,  and 

i,lmt  Latin,  are  perhaps  related  words;  as  well  as  bLmdus 
Latin,  signifying  'ioft,  mild,  calm,'  and  galenoa  Greek, 
wfatch  has  ttta  ksma  sigiiiflealMn.  For  the  fiims  of  the 
Mter  Bt  aa*  Aunt aiit. 

Is  tlie  Saiiskrit  a^abet  lb*  loiter  b  is  cluMd  in  that 


division  of  the  eonsonanis  called  miiteit  and  in  that  nub- 
division  of  the  mi:rtM  called  labials.  Hie  snhdivislmi  of 

labials  contains  four  letters — p.  pA;  b,bh;  and  m.  Tho 
p  and  ph  arc  called  hanl  («wra)  consonants ;  the  b  and 
bh  are  called  soft  i$')nant):  bh  is  the  aspirated  sonant 
corresponding  to  ph  the  aspirated  surd.  (See  Joumai  q/ 
Education,  No.  xvi.,  p.  341,  &e.) 

B  (in  rausieX  the  seventh  nole  of  the  diatonio  seate, 
answering  to  the  WoftheTtalnmaajidFiianah.  InOennnnj 
it  always  signifies  B-tlat,  B  natural  there  taking  the  nniiM 
of  H.    B  aUo  stands  for  bass. 

BAAL  (ftom  the  woot        As  gOMnui  er  fMMHaeD 

meana  lilerally  hrdf  mmr ;  hence  alie  hutband.  Baal, 

with  the  definite  article,  *J3pth  OuBaait  meaaa  tbe  deitf 

of  the  Phceniciana  and  Carthapinians,  whose  complete  title 
seems  lo  occur  in  a  Maltese  inscription,  as  *TiX  /Tlp^O» 

Malkereth  Baal  Tsvr,  i.  e.  King  of  the  City,  Luni  of  Tyre. 
(See  Philotoph.  lYmuacl.  T.  54  pi.,  lin.  I.)   The  nana* 

Malkereth  is  a  contraction  of  jyVi  iho,  king  of  the  city. 

Hence  it  appears  likely  that  Baal  and  Moloch  are  names  of 
the  same  idoL  The  emel  wctsMp  of  Baal,  together  with 

that  of  Astarte,  was  frequently  intm-litced  amontj  the 
Israelites,  especially  at  Samaria.  As  the  Greeks,  Girmaiii», 
and  other  nations  frequently  fonn  the  names  of  men  by  com- 
Doundingthem  with  the  names  ot  God  (e.g.  trolllieb,  Gott- 
hold,  Furcktegntt,  ef^^tXoc,  e<o^Mp«c,  Ti^o^ioc.  ae  the 
Phoenicians  and  Cartliaginians  freqnentiv  formed  names 

by  composition  with  ^Baa/,  as  Ethbaal  ib'^y^LOKN  un'^  Baal, 

the  name  of  a  khig  of  the  ffidonHsna  (1  King*  xvi.  31 ), 
whom  JoaephoBcaUa  iMIfMkapmMt  ViAfUkK,  fKm}7^SFm» 

i.  e.  with  him  Baal;  Jerubaal,  by2W>  i-  e.  Baal  trill 

behvldit.  Hannibal  is  written  in  Punir  in  criplions^ian, 

i.  e.  grast      Baali  Uasdrubal  i-  c.  help  of 

Baal. 

In  Hebrew  also  many  names  of  cities  accur,  compounded 
with  Baal ;  aa  Baal-Gad.  Baat-Hammon,  Baal-Thamar.  Sut, 

The  alatuea  erected  to  Baal  won  called  Baalim,  or  imther 
Blalim,D*^J^  ThetempleamidaltanerBMlwcnshivfly 

built  on  the  tops  of  hilla  anto  traea,  and  aiw  oo  the  moA 

of  houses. 

The  worship  of  Baal  pave  employment  to  a  nuraeroui 
prieiiibood.  who  burned  incense,  sacriflccd  children,  danced 
round  the  altar,  and  if  their  prayers  were  not  speedily 
heard,  cnt  tbenudves  with  knives  and  lanceta  till  the  blood 
gushed  ont  upon  them.  By  thia  self-chastiMmoM^  the 

priests  e\[iecte4l  to  excite  tlie  compassion  cf  Baal,  and  tiins 
to  obtain  the  object  of  their  prayer*. 

The  general  character  of  Asiatic  idolatry  renders  it  hkcly 
that  Baal  meant  onginally  the  true  lurd  of  the  universe,  and 
that  his  worship  degenerated  into  tho  worship  of  a  powerful 
body  in  the  material  world.  SanchoniatlKMi  stales  that  the 
Phceniriatts  worshipped  the  san  as  pAittv  oftpa««S  iriVu>v, 
'the  only  lord  of  Heavcn,*calle<l  BiiXtra^ijK,  BeeUanen  u.e. 

lord  of  heaven);  and  that  this  Beelsanten  was 

the  Greek  7Ait,  Zeus.  In  ihe  SeptuaginI,  Baal  is  called 
'lloacXi^,  Hercules,  called  in  the  Phoenician  knguage 
^nlilt  Qr<iit»  i.  e.  )iAt  of  all.  Some  mytbohigists  bate 
asserted  that  Baid  was  Saturn  (compare  Servius  ocf  jEm.  i. 
729) ;  others  have  considered  Baal  to  be  the  planet  Jupiter. 
A  supreme  idol  might  easily  he  cutu(>ared  with  those  of 
other  nations;  hence  arose  this  variety  of  opinions. 

Tiie  statement  of  Herodian  (v.  6;  and  C^iitol.  vit 
Macrini,  9)  that  the  Phceniciaaa  and  Syrians  wonhipped 
the  sun,  is  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  nsae  of 
Baal  together  with  that  of  the  sun  on  Cariltugmian  coins 

and  Pdmynme  inaniiilioiw.  as  tfOt         lOTT  ^3. 
The  name  of  Baal  cccars  frsqncntty  with  e^that^  as 
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ttAWttSb,  irn  ^Qa.)«.Alaifd€r  eaBfldsiwy;or  God 

:)f  treaties,  like  the  Greek  ZcvcSpnoc,  and  Latin,  Deus  Fidius. 
Beelzebub,  /!J?2.  •■     iord  of  flies,)  corresponds  to 

tbc  Greek  Zcvc  &w6nwot,  j^viaypos,  Zeus  the  fly  •chaser 
(Purnn.    14) :  «oinpaie  HMoalet  inUtypae- 

Baal  Peor  (iSj^  bV2.)  is  the  Priapus  worshipped  the 

Uoabites  on  Mount  Peor,  from  ^^B.  dittendit. 

To  worship  Baal  ligmAes  ftequently,  in  the  phraseolofgr 
«f  the  Jewish  writm  of  the  middle  a«e,  to  practise  the 
rite  of  the  Christian  religion.  Rabbi  Joseph  Ben  Josua 
Ben  Meir  tells  us,  in  his  ChrotaeUt,  that  Clovis  fbrsook  his 

God  and  worshipped  Baal,  and  that  a  high  place  was  built 
at  Paris  for  Baal  Dionysius.i.e.  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis. 
Rabbi  Joseph  informs  us  also  that  the  Friar  Vincent,  of 
the  »ect  of  Beial  Dominic,  t.  e.  the  Dominican  Friar,  was  a 
Satan  unto  tb«  Jews  in  Spain  about  a.d.  1430. 

For  further  information  on  Baal  we  refer  to  the  commen- 
tstors  on  Judges,  Kin^,  Chronicles,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Hosea;  J.  E.  Eisner.  De  Ritu  Bnalrm  exorandi,  Lin<?. 
1723 :  Fromman,  De  Cultu  Deorttm  rx  Onnmothetia  illustn, 
.Altorf,  1 745,  4to.  et  seq. ;  Miinter,  Reli^tun  der  Carthager, 
Kopenhagen.  1821.  8vo.;  Serv.  ad  Mu.  i.  729;  Lingua 
Punica  Deus  Bal  dicitur,  Isidor.  Onigiff.  viii  1 1 ;  Creutzer's 
SfnMik,  iL  266.  &c. ;  Eusebii  Preeparatio  evangelica,  i. 
10;  Fras^mmta  Sanchoniathon.  ed.  Orelli,  p.  14;  Gesenius 
:ri  his  (lirtionuriM,  and  in  the  Hallische  Encyclapadie ; 
\Viner  s  Biblisi-fiet  Rial  IVorterbuch ;  Classical  Journal, 

p.  'JQiJ. 

BAALBEC.  or  BALBEC.  called  by  the  Greeks  Helio- 
nUl,  or  the  City  of  the  Sun,  is  in  C<Bl«-8jTia,  in  34'  9' 
N.]Bt..  and  36°  58'  E.  long.,  according  to  ft  map  the  Holy 
Land  and  Syria,  published  in  Pococke's  lYaoeUm  1745.  Its 
litualion,  however,  out;ht  to  be  somewhere  about  .'M'^  1'  30" 
N.  lat..  and  36"  1 1'  E.  long.,  according  to  Major  Rennell. 
(See  his  Treatise  on  the  Comparative  Geography  of  Western 
i<ia,Tol  i.p.  75.)  Mi(ior  RemMU  makes  the  djstaoce  from 
Tkipoh  3Sf  seogn|iliiod  milai*  and  fiom  Fdmjia  109  geo- 
gtuhieal  miJes. 

Baslbec  si(;nifies,  in  the  Syrian  language,  the  City  of 
Baal,  rr  the  .Sun  ;  the  Greeks,  in  chan^inp  it  into  Helio- 
polis,  as  in  ranny  uther  cases,  translaietl  the  Oriental  name, 
which  the  Romans  appear  to  havo  retained,  until  it  was 
ts^in  changed  into  its  original  Svriac  name,  Balbcc. 

The  ci^  is  plmsantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  near 
'he  north-east  eztremi^  of  the  plain  of  Bocat  and  im- 
•lediatety  nnder  the  mountain-range  called  Anti-Libanus. 
Thii  plain  extpnds  frorn  Rnlbec  almost  to  the  sea.  in  the 
direction  of  N.E.  by  N.  to  S.W.  by  S.  •  the  width  appears 
t  <  be  ill  few  places  mora  than  iinu',  and  not  in  any  1ms  than 
three  leagues. 

The  rivers  which  water  the  plain  are  the  Litane  and 
(ha  Baidoani ;  the  former  takes  its.  rise  in  Anti-Libanus. 
t  Gitts  to  tlw  north  of  Balbec ;  the  latter  rises  in  a  valley  at 
tte  fwt  of  Mount  Libanus,  near  a  village  called  Zakely 
(Wood  and  Dawkins)  or  Zatiala  (Bruo<;),  about  eight  hours' 
journey  south-west  of  Balbcc.  Tin-;  nvcr  joins  the  Litane 
in  the  plain,  about  an  hour's  journey  from  a  village  called 
Barillas.  Pococke  and  De  la  Roq;iM  msntion  also  another 
litr  called  Ase,  whioh  they  supiiose  to  be  the  antient 
Orantes.  It  rises  in  the  same  plain  about  eight  hours' 
;  '  irney  north  nf  R;illK>r:,  near  a  village  called  Ras.  ( Pococke's 
Tra^U  in  Si/ria,  vul.  ii.  p.  106.)  The  Litane  al»"»  receives 
»  great  increase  of  water  from  a  fine  fountaiu  close  by  the 
ritf  walls,  called  Ras  el  Ain,  the  fountains  head.  Tliese 
streams  aM  augmented  by  several  constant  rills  from  the 
oMiteBf  tnam  «f  libamis.  and  form  tba  rim  Canmaah, 
vhiditnloiatbaaiaaiearTTm.  This  abandanra  of  valsr 
nut  at  all  tinoas  lum  lendeiad  BaUwe  a  dafii^itflil  laal- 
detiee. 

When  the  city  was  i)i  a  nourishing  state,  it  is  pmhablc 
that  the  advantages  arising  from  its  commerce  witli  Tyre, 
its  connection  vim  Palmyia,  and  the  trafflo  with  India, 
nay  hava  b««n  very  great,  and  possibly  tha  souree  of  its 
vsaKh.  and  the  means  of  erecting  those  edifices,  the  ruins 
of  wliirh  still  exist.  The  ruins  in  front  of  (be  ijreat  temple, 
of  which  we  shall  .sin  ak  hereafter,  were  most  prubahlv  de- 
signed for  Fora  (markets  or  places  of  business),  and  are 
tWebre  provided  with  suitable  shady  porticos  and  exhedriD, 
ia  whiah  tha  meiehants  eaold  oonTaniently  tianaaat  their 


affairs.  The  history  of  the  place  itself  n  very  obeeure ;  bq* 
from  two  Itoman  inseriptmu  of  thatinw  of  Anioninna  Pins 
tbera  «an  ba  no  doubt  that  it  was  tiian  a  jptaee  of  soma 
importanca,  under  the  name  of  Heliopolis.  lliese 
also  eonflrmed  by  several  coins  of  Roman  emperors. 

At  what  time  and  by  whom  Ihe  t-.ty  \-is  first  fixuided  > 
wholly  unknown ;  even  the  epoch  wheu  tne  temples,  whu  ii 
fh>m  their  style  must  be  attributed  to  the  Roman  pi  rio  i. 
were  erected,  is  matter  of  mueh  uncertainty.  *  The  only 
historical  authority  for  the  building  the  tempfes  of  Balbae.  is 
that  of  John  of  Makila,  from  whom  we  learn  that  J£.\\\x* 
Antoninus  Pius  built  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter  at  Helio- 
polis, near  Lihaniis  in  Phienicia,  which  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  (Joan.  Malalin,  Hitt,  Chron.  lib.  xi.) 
Julius  Capitolinus,  who  wrote  the  life  of  this  ampaRW,  doaa 
not  mention  the  temple  of  Heliopolis. 

•  Rom  the  reverses  on  several  coins  of  the  Rmnan 
emperors,  we  find,  Unt,  that  Heliopolis  was  constituterl  a 
colony  by  Julius  Cnaar;  and  again,  at  a  future  period, 
having  received  part  of  the  veterans  from  the  fifth  and 
cii^'hth  legions  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  eventually 
iiiadu  Juris  Italici  by  Septimtus  Severus  (Ulpianus,  lib.  u 
de  Censib.) ;  and  we  accordin||ly  find  its  temple,  fi»  the 
first  time,  on  the  reverses  of  this  empeior*s  eoins. 

'  At  the  same  time  also  that  we  meet  with  Heliopolis  on 
the  coins  of  Julia  Domna  and  Caracalla,  vows  in  favour  of 
that  emperor  and  empress  arc  inscribed  on  the  pedestals  of 
the  columns  of  a  great  portico'  (marked  A  on  the  plan), 
forming  a  sort  of  Propylsea  to  the  extensive  inclosures  which 
we  ooqiecturo  to  have  been  used  as  Fora  by  the  merchants. 
Several  coins  which  appear  to  bdong  ta  Haliopolis  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

*  The  representations  of  the  temples  at  Heliopolis,  im- 
pressed on  these  coins,  are  not  al.vays  exact  with  regard 
to  the  form  of  the  temple  ibcy  mean  to  represent,  as  will 
probably  appear  in  the  following  in.stancaa:— On  the 
reverse  of  the  medal  of  Septimius  Severua*  we  find  a 
temple,  in  fiirm  like  the  great  temple  of  Balbee,  and 
having,  like  it.  ten  columns  in  front  with  the  l^end  COL. 
HBL.  I.  O.  M.  H.  Coloma  Heliopolitwta  Jovi  Optitm 
Maxim  HekopolUam.  OnthamaEaaofanadiarmfldalof 


[Cupper  coin  In  Uie  Brit  Muik   Aolml  dw.) 

the  same  emperor,  with  the  same  legend,  there  is  a  temple 
in  petspeetivia,  having  indeed  the  sama  fi»n  with  both  tha 
great  and  tb»  smaller  tample  of  Balbee,  but  wiUi  only  six 

columns  in  front,  which  is  less  than  the  number  in  either; 
and  the  same  is  repeated  on  the  reverse  of  a  iniNlal  of  Cara- 
calla. On  the  reverses  ul'  some  medals  of  Philip  the  Elder 
and  his  wifeOtacilia  we  find  the  same  legend  with  a  temple 
of  a  different  form  and  size,  bearing  no  memblance  10  any 
of  the  ten]^  of  Balbee  Upon  tha  ravaiia  of  another  modal 
of  tiie  same  PhiHp.  we  And  a  fmrdi  temple,  wldeh  seems  to 
belong  to  Heliopolis,  by  the  inscription  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Fcl. 
Hel.  •  Colonia  Julia  Aui;usta  Ful.>:  Hcliopolitana.'  (Wood 
and  Dawkins,  Ruins  nf  Balbee.)  On  the  ri'versc  of  this  coin, 
there  is  a  flight  of  several  steps  leading  to  an  area,  in  which 
isatamplatflhafbnaortlwgnattsmplaorBalbee.  Tbia 


is  in  all  probability  an  awkward  and  certainly  an  incorreet 
repcestintation  of  that  great  tomple,  with  the  courts  and  ttw 
steps  loading  up  to  diom.  Tha  propylaada  not  sppoar  to 
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haw  been  then  built.  On  the  reverse  of  the  coin  of  Otacitia 
fliare  it  hsvevw  a  totenlde  Tepreaentation  of  this  purticu 
or  proMrlaa,  vaning  ia  mow  partiealan  ftom  the  reetora- 
tioD  ^  Hr^Wood.  It  wbbH  llMNftn  aiVMr  to  have 
been  added  after  the  flnt  eoin  UnielL 


ICojipeTfoln  In  1hi>  Brit.  Mui.    Artiwl  tiu>.] 

Abulfflracius  says  that  Const antme  built  a  temple  here, 
and  tint  lie  abolished  a  custom  of  this  ])lu(  c  which  pcr- 
XDittefl  the  promiscuous  use  of  wives.  (Greg.  Abulphara^ii 
Hi$t.  Compend.  Dyncut.,  p.  85.)  We  learn  also  from  the 
Chronicm  PaschaU.  that  while  Conetatttine^ctoeed  the 
temples  of  the  pa^ns  only,  Theodoihu dntnved  imne,  and 
converted  the  great  and  famous  temple  of  Heliopolis  into  a 
church.  ( Chrnn.  Pasch.  Olymp.  cclxxxix.,  p.  303.)  *  Church 
history  gives  little  more  than  the  names  of  some  bishops 
Uid  martyrs  of  Heliopolis,  and  informs  us  that  when  Malio- 
mefeaaism  prevailed,  this  part  of  the  country  fell  under  the 
government  of  the  caUphs,  called  tlte  Ommaiadec«  an  igno- 
rant and  incurious  race,  during  whose  tine  we  dad  only 
that  Balbec  waaaeonaidenbteei^.'  (Herbeloti  Aftft'oCU^w 
Orientale.) 

In  the  annexed  cut  we  have  given  a  plan  of  the  city, 
prineipalljr  from  the dnwlDgt  made  by  Wood  and  Dawkins, 
and  coneetad  flrom  a  more  leeent  mmy  bjr  F.  L.  Caiaaa. 

The  area  inclosed  by  the  walls  contains  the  great  temple, 
with  its  courts  or  fora  ;  and  the  smaller  temple,  or  perhaps 
l)a!,ilica.  which  is  in  the  best  condition  of  all  the  buildinps. 
There  is  also  a  very  singular  and  unique  circular  temple, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  view,  and  a  curious  column,  on 
the  higbeat  aituation  within  the  walls,  which  pouibly  may 
haf*  bem  a  elepsydra,  or  wateMliaL 


By  reterenco  to  the  phin  of  the  city,  it  will  bo  seen  that  A 
•*  the  portico  or  propy'laea,  which  for.iKd  ilie  ^tiiikI  front  to 
the  buildings  BCD.  The  length  uf  this  building  is  260 
feet,  and  it  is  adorned  with  twelve  columns.  Th»  columns, 
with  their  pedettali»  are  about  67  fee*  high  y  and  the  whcdo 


heieht  of  the  order,  with  it<s  attic  and  podhim,  it,  accordinf; 
to  Mr.  Wood  s  restoration,  alio\u  'i3  feet.  On  the  pedestala 
of  these  columns  are  the  inscriptions  mentioned  above. 

B— Hexagonal  court  or  forum,  to  wbicb  the  portioo  A 
leads,  190  feet  long  by  SI6  ftet  wide. 

C— Quadrangular  eomt  or  Ibram,  405  feet  long  by  440 
wide. 

D— Great  temple,  to  which  the  approach  was  throiitrh  the 
above-mentioned  buildint,'^.  Tin-  It  ii'^'ih  uf  this  budding  is 
nearly  290  feet,  the  width  160.  with  teu  columns  in  front 
and  nineteen  at  the  side ;  and  when  perfect  was,  from  the 
groond  to  the  top  of  the  pediment*  IM  ibet  high ;  the 
columns,  with  thr:r  pedestals,  are  71  feet  Cinehes  high,  and 
the  entablature  1 1  feet  9  inches. 

E  -  The  smaller  but  more  perfect  liwildin>j.  wiiich  has 
ei^ht  columns  in  front  and  fifteen  on  the  Hank,  is  225  feet 
in  length,  118  in  width,  and  102  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
eolvmna  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment.  The  columns  of  the 
portico,  which  is  dipteral,  have  been  fluted,  with  the  exoep* 
tion  of  the  two  columns  at  each  flank. 

K— The  circular  temple,  which  is  32  fi>t  t  in  diameter 
internally,  and  6.3  at  its  ;rreatcst  width  cxlimally,  with  a 
portica  about  50  feet  in  width. 

G— A  Doric  column  (Wood  and  Dawkins).  Poooeka 
ealla  tiiit  a  Ttiaean  eolunn. 

H  H.  &c.-  The  city  walls,  said  by  travpllers  to  be  about 
4  miles  in  circuit,  but,  according  to  the  plan  given  in  the 
Rinin  >f  liaUrr,  by  Wood  and  Dowkim,  they  will  be  found 
to  be  something  less. 

I— The  city  gatae. 

By  a  relerenoe  to  the  plans  of  the  baths  of  Caraealla,  at 
Rome  (see  Cameron's  JBmths  of  the  Rtmutnt,  1  toL  fbl.,  with 

plates,  Lnndon,  1772)  [see  Bath •>].  it  will  bo  found  that 
the  two  great  inclosures  or  courts,  with  their  porticos  and 
cxhcdra",  very  mucli  resemble  the  open  halls  and  exhcdrsB 
of  the  great  batlu  there.  Both,  though  applied  to  diflerent 
buildings,  OflpMr  to  have  been  intended  for  the  same  pur- 
pose—the  protection  of  the  people  from  «nn  and  rain.  Few 
travellers  who  have  vi«ited  Balbec  appear  ever  to  bave  eon- 
sidere<l  for  what  purpose  such  vast  inclosuros  were  made  : 
we  have  hazarded  liie  conjecture  that  they  were  formed 
for  the  purposes  of  fora,  which  must  have  been  essential  to 
a  wealthy  eommunity,  such  as  Balbec  certainly  was,  if  the 
maflfnitude  of  its  ruins  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  wealth. 

Wood,  however,  thbdcs  that  il^e  buildings  round  the  in- 
closures  served  as  schools  and  lodgings  for  the  priests  of  the 
sun.  Strabo  informs  us  that  he  saw  such  habitations  at 
Heliopolis,  in  2g)pt.  (Stralw.lib.  xvii.p.  H06  )  The  grand 
entrance  to  these  buildings,  which  we  have  called  fora,  is 
through  the  portioo  or  jpropylsa  A,  the  ascent  to  wUeb 
was  by  a  magnificent  flight  of  fwty-eight  steps,  aeeording 
to  Woo<l  and  D.iwkins:  the|inpyla?a  were  also  flanked  by 
a  podium  or  low  wall,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  two 
square  oxhwino  decorated  w  itli  I'  ruiihian  pilasters.  This 
front  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin  of  OtaciUa. 
The  Turks  apiM.>ar  to  have  turned  this  building  into  a  for- 
tress, and  to  have  heightened  tbo  walls  of  the  oxbednib 
finishing  them  with  a  battlement  after  die  Tmrldsb  Ikridbn. 
The  fnmt  of  the  propy!a.'a  and  t1;c  adjoining  building  was 
called  the  Castle  bv  the  inhabitants  at  the  time  Maundrell 
visited  Balbec  in  17-45.  (Ataundrell  s  Jnurnry /r''in  Alrppo 
to  Jerusalem,  p.  134.)  The  shafts  of  the  columns  employed 
in  the  courts  of  the  fom  were  of  OM  piece  of  granite, 
and  above  the  entablature  there  was  an  attio  dividod  M 
intervals  by  short  pilasters,  formhig  pedestals  fbr  statnes; 
a  similar  attic  wa.s  placed  over  tlie  c\lu'drsp  of  the  great 
entrance.  In  every  part  of  these  buildings  also  there  were 
rich  niches  decoratea  widi  eolmnne  and  adorned  wtlli  ata 
toes  and  busts. 

The  great  temple  apoeara,  fh>m  die  plan  of  Maim. 
Wood  and  Dawkins,  to  have  been  a  peripteral  pycnoetyle 
temple,  having  ten  columns  in  front  and  nineteen  on  the 
flank,  the  columns  being  seven  feet  ten  inches  in  diametei, 
and  eight  feet  one  inch  apart,  except  in  the  centre  intereo- 
lumniation  of  the  portico.  The  walls  of  the  cells,  if-  restored 
by  F.  L.  Cassas,  are  ^wn  on  tbo  plan  (  Voyage  PiUontqm 
de  fa  8yrU),  wiA  an  intemal  anangement  oreotoaum  (aao 
Plan).  It  appears  that  a  «<f<Bin  Thevet,  in  1550,  saw 
t\venty-se\en  columns  of  the  great  temple,  and  esteemed 
them  the  irreatest  v^onders  of  Balbfc.  (C'ismngritphie  Unt 
rerselle.  1.6,  c.  14.)  Subsequent  travellers  mention  but 
nine  columns,  with  an  entablature  over  them ;  and  Volnay 
in  178ft,  MV  only  ais  standing.  The  ahnfta  af  I  hiw  laiiwia 
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coiMtst  of  three  piece9,  united  so  exactly,  that  the  blade  of 
•  knife  cannot  bo  inserteil  between  the  joints. 

Tlie  smaller  buildin;;,  railed  by  Mr.  Wood  *  the  more 
ntiro  temple,'  but  which  appears  in  some  mpects  to 
TMsmUe  an  latient  basilica,  u  very  near  the  large  temple, 
but  boilt  <n  a  lower  fevtrU  the  bottom  of  the  basement 
of  the  great  temple  being  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of 
the  bMement  of  the  smaller  edifice.  The  site  of  those 
baildini^-'i  Wini;  very  uneven,  the  basement  on  the  south 
nde  is  naed  oonaideirably,  wiUi  a  solid  foundation  of  large 


[View  af  \Ue  CiieuUr  Trnpl*.  from  Wood  nml  t)«wkini.] 


stones.   This  building  is  peripteral ;  the  columns  are  also 
pycnostjrlo,  and  the  portico  i>  [ipteral  with  a  pseud  i-inter- 
cwlunWMtiim  belbvo  the  auiae  of  the  pnmaos.  Wo  con- 
jwtnra  tbk  ImfldSiig  to  hare  been  a  basilica,  from  the 
similarity  of  its  internal  arrangement  to  the  basilica  in  the 
forum  of  Pompeii :  it  hoii,  among  other  features  of  the 
basilica,  the  raised  pliitform  at  tho  end,  with  the  vaulLs 
helow  it  and  steps  descendini;  into  them.    In  the  plan  we 
hare  ihovil  this  building  with  an  internal  arran<^ment  of 
eotaaUMkOD  Uh)  autboiity  of  M.  de  la  Roque  and  Pococke  ; 
tb»  imMr  menticiM  them  rery  distincfly,  and  the  latter  has 
restored  them  on  the  plan  published  in  his 'Work.  Mr. 
Wood,  however,  thinks  that  this  internal  arrangement  is 
much  more  modern  than  the  buildiiiL;  it^i  lf:  WoikI  and 
Dawkins,  therefore,  do  not  give  tho  column^  on  their  plan, 
although  they  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  placed  there 
when  the  building  was  turned  into  a  church.  The  roof 
appean  to  hare  been  arehed ;  and  ea  there  are  no  wmdovi 
in  the  siAe^  we  must  conclude  that  there'  were  openings  in 
it.    The  columns  of  thin  building  aro  also  mode  of  tnreo 
pieces  of  stone,  joined  very  accurately  tofrether  without 
cement*  and  strengthened  with  iron  cramps  Qxeil  intu  a 
H^et  worked  in  each  stone.  Moat  of  the  bases  had  two 
iocheta»  cue  cireular  and  another  acpiawb  corresponding  to  two 
ethera  of  the  same  shape  and  dimensions  in  the  under  part  of 
the  shaft :  some  of  the  huTgest  of  the  circular  crampi<  were  a 
foot  Ion;?  and  a  foot  in  diameter.    The  bashaws  of  Damas- 
cus have  carried  away  largo  quantitir-i  of  iron  from  tlicjc 
ruins  at  diiferent  times,  and  have  left  marks  of  their  at- 
tempto  to  get  at  the  iron  in  the  columns  which  arc  still 
staauag*  Tim  method  of  putting  together  the  shaft  of  a 
eofamm  oontribates  rery  matoTially,  in  a  dry  dimate,  to  the 
strength  and  durability  of  a  buildin<;,  and  in  the  most  per- 
fect building  at  Balbec  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  its 
utility  i«  bhown:  a  column  has  fallen  a>.'ainst  tlu^wall  of  the 
cella  with  such  violence  as  to  drive  in  a  stone  of  the  wall 
without  in  the  least  disuniting  the  joints  of  the  shaft. 
Maon^all.  neaking  of  this  buuding,  says,  *  that  it  strikea 
fteuiBdlriaui  wof  greatneai  beynia  anything  that  he 


ereraawhefiira,  and  iaan  enbantpaoof  of  themagmfleence 

of  antient  architecture.' 

The  circular  building  may  be  considered  unique.  Tra- 
vellers have  called  it  a  temple.  It  is  nf  tho  Coruithiaa 
order,  with  niches  on  the  exterior  of  the  cella,  and  deco- 
rated with  twelve  cohmins,  eight  of  which  form  a  dipteral 
portiookwhiehhaaaflightoftmotji^walepainfirant  rrom 
the  two  lateral  eolnmns  of  the  portico  commences  the  eirenlar 
peristyle  of  tho  building;  {?oc  Plan).  The  entablature  of 
the  dipteral  jwrticu  is  carried  in  a  strai(iht  line,  and  that  of 
the  peristyle  is  curved  on  the  {wrpendicular  luce,  and  sweeps 
in  an  elegant  Une  from  column  to  column,  the  centre  of  the 
curved  architrave  Iteing  bedded  on  the  circular  wall  of 
the  building.  This  ediAee  is  deearated  in  the  interior  with 
an  Ionic  oraer  of  columns,  abore  wlueh  is  another  deco- 
ration, consijtin^j  of  rm  luswith  pediments,  ati'l  between 
each  there  is  a  t-in^le  coUuiin  with  a  small  portion  of  an 
entablature  over  it :  the  n  ot  was  a  dome  probably  open 
at  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  This  building  has 
been  converted  into  a  Greek  church  called  St  Barbe. 

The  order  most  frequently  used  throughout  there  build- 
ings is  the  Corinthian.  The  Ionic  occurs  in  the  interior  of 
tl;e  circular  buildinp  only  :  and  in  the  niches  which  deconto 
the  interior  of  the  ibra,  as  well  as  in  the  building  which  we 
have  called  the  basilica,  tho  Composite  is  employed.  The 
niches  are  deooreted  with  columns  and  pediments,  and  §acm 
the  principal  feature  of  theae  ediAeat  in  their  rained  state; 
th^  were  intended  for  statues  and  busts,  the  pedestids  ftar 
which  still  remain ;  and,  if  wo  can  credit  I>e  la  Ro(|ue, 
there  were  quantitios  of  statues  and  busts  with  inscriptions 
on  their  pedestals,  but  so  much  obliterated,  that  only  one 
could  be  distinguished.  Pococke  saw  in  the  fora  two  buato 
in  inezzo-riUevo,  one  of  which  was  very  sinsular,  being  a 
young  person  with  bull's  boms  eoittiag  ont  of  his  baek :  we 
should  nther  think  that  these  were  meant  ftr  wings.  By 
a  reference  to  the  plates  in  Wood  and  Dawkina's  Mtdtu 
Balber,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  edifices  were  highly  de0O> 
ratwl  with  yculpture<l  ornament  very  well  executed. 

The  single  column  on  the  hill  stands  on  the  south-vest 
part  of  the  city,  where  tho  walls  enclose  a  Uttle  of  the 
root  of  Anti-Libanus.  This  column  is  raised  on  a  sgnara 
foundation  five  feet  seven  inches  high,  consisting  of  three 
steps ;  the  shaft  and  capital  are  composed  of  eighteen  stones* 
each  about  three  feet  thick  (high) ;  about  ten  feet  below 
the  capital  the  shaft  is  surrounded  by  an  ornament,  con- 
sisting of  five  festoons  very  finely  ezeeuted.  On  the  top 
of  the  capital  there  are  two  tiers  of  atones,  which  fbrm  a 
small  basin  about  three  feet  deep ;  from  this  baain  there  ia 
a  hole  cut  through  the  capital,  with  a  semicircular  chaniiel 
nine  inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep,  down  the  south  side 
of  tlie  I'oluuin  and  step.  (Po«^v;cke's  Tnn'fls.)  This  channel 
is  not  perpendicular,  but  forms  an  irregular  cur\'e.  (See 
the  drawings  in  Pococke's  TrtoMlt.) 

Without  the  walls  there  are  also  several  ruins.  The 
most  remarkable  ia  a  CorintUan  column  in  the  plain,  about 
two  leagues  from  the  city,  and  one  from  Mount  Libanus, 
called  Hamoudiade:  the  shaft  consists  of  fourteen  stones, 
each  about  three  feet  thick  Chi>;h),  and  stands  on  a  base  of 
five  steps,  six  feet  three  inches  high ;  on  the  north  side 
there  is  a  square  compartment,  probably  for  an  inscription, 
but  no  traces  of  any  near  lemain.  To  the  aonth-east  of  the 
fiunoua  temple  there  are  flagmenls  of  edlvfluia  of  red  gn- 
nite,  and  some  signs  of  the  foundation  of  a  hi^Uiag.  There 
is  also  a  Mohaminc<lan  sepulchre,  of  an  octagonal  form, 
to  the  soutlwast  of  the  ( ity,  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  the 
dome  of  which  is  supported  by  granite  columns  of  the 
same  kind,  which  were  probably  brought  from  the  nun* 
to  the  aouth-eaat  of  the  great  tem^.^  Theee  columns  are 
about  twelve  feet  long  and  fire  feet  m  dnnunferanoe,  so  that 
each  column  was  probably  sawn  \Mo  two  parts :  the  granite 
is  (if  a  most  beautiful  kind,  with  large  spots,  and  is  finely 
l>olishc<l.  (Pococke's  Truve/x  in  Si/riu,  d(-c.  vol.  ii,)  There 
are  also  some  ruins  at  a  village  a  league  from  the  city,  OU 
the  road  to  Trip  ili ;  among  others,  a  building  fbtty  fiMt  in 

length.  (Bruce's  Traveit  im  S^fria.) 
Ine  ei|^  walls  appear  to  be  a  eonfhsed  patchwork,  put 

together  in  haste;  with  the  rough  stones  are  fragments  of 
capitals,  entablatures,  and  reversed  Greek  inscriptions.  The 
walls  are  from  ti  n  to  twelve  feet  in  hciulit,  with  large  t^quare 
towers  at  interv  als  (see  Plan).  The  gates  are  also  built  in  a 
rude  style,  with  the  exception  ofoneonthc  north  side,  where 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  sub-basement,  with  pedestals 
and  haaaa  ftr  ftiur  colnmne,  in  magnificent  taatot  and  of  a 
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modi  bierbmr  antiquity.  Both  within  and  wittiout  the  walU 
are  conf  i^pri  h^-ips  of  mbbub*  wbich  afiiaar  to  be  Um ruins 

ol"  anUcnt  buiidinit«. 


[Hppr 


■ntatjoa  of  tlip  fjraX  ulnoei  of  i1il>  InscmcDt  of  U>B  Rraat  Temple, 

from  rocockc'ii  TrnvrU  m  Syrifi. 

In  contemplating  these  ruins,  we  arc  struck  liy  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  Ktones  employed.  Amonj::  others  there 
■n  at  least  twenty  of  enormous  dimonsionii.  On  the  west 
aide  of  the  basement  of  the  great  temple  erm  tin  leeond 
course  is  formed  of  atones  which  are  from  twenty-nine  to 
thirty-sex'en  feet  lonfr,  and  about  nine  feet  thick:  under 
this,  at  the  north-west  ani;!e,  and  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground,  there  are  tliree  stones  which  alone  occupy 
IBS  feet  ^ne  iwha  in  length,  by  about  twelve  feet  thick  ; 
two  Biv  ilx^  feet,  and  the  third  »ixty*two  feet  nino  inches 
in  lengdt  (See  PooORkea  TVatwl*  m  %na.)  Mr.  Wood 
thiiik>  tliut  the  word  Tpi\,9ov,  in  the  Chronicnn  Paschale, 
refers  tu  tiiesL'  stones.  The  miiterial  is  a  white  granite, 
witli  l:ir<;e  sliiniti;r  veins  like  gypsum.  (Vohiey.)  This 
stni^e  aliouuUs  on  the  spot  and  in  tho  adjacent  mountains : 
uarrifii  have  been  opened  in  several  places.  In  one  called 
i.  Elias,  there  is  atill,  among  other  atonea  of  a  vwt  size, 
one  worked  on  three  feces,  whidt  is  nearly  seventyliMt  long, 
and  about  fourteen  feet  in  thickness  each  way.  Tlie  more 
ornamented  parts  of  the«e  buildings  were  carved  out  of  a 
coarse  white  tnarule,  which  was  biMlght  ftom  a  mora  dis- 
tant quarry  west  of  the  city. 

Vnien  Wood  and  DawUtls  visited  Balbec  in  1 751  only  a 
■mall  patt  of  the  city  was  inhabited,  towards  the  south  and 
west,  near  the  eireular  building.  The  botisM  were  m«in, 
with  flat  roof><,  on  which,  during;  the  summer  months,  the 
inhabitants  olieu  pass  the  ni^dit.  A  Kir)j;e  portion  of  the 
space  witliin  the  walls  is  entirely  neglected,  while  a  small 
|iart  is  employed  for  gardens,  a  name  which  the  Turks  give 
to  any  anot  near  a  town  where  there  is  a  littta  abide  and 
water.  In  1751  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
about  5000,  of  whom  a  few  were  Greek  and  Maronite  Chris- 
tians, and  somo  Jews,  and  all  without  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. The  bad  government  ot  the  emirs  of  the  house  of 
Harfouche,  the  earthcjuake  of  1 759,  and  the  wars  of  the 
Emir  Youaef  and  of  Djeztar,  had  reduced  the  population  to 
1900  at  the  time  Volney  -visited  Balbee  in  1785.  The 
ground  immediately  about  the  wall  is  rocky,  and  little 
advanla^  is  taken  of  a  command  of  water,  which  might  be 
usefully  employed  to  irrifjate  the  gardens.  A  little  cotton, 
a  small  quantity  of  maize,  and  some  water-melons,  was  all 
that  the  vteteliiBd  inhabitanta  aultivitad  when  Volney  waa 
then. 

{Tht  Ruhu  ^BelfiiMr,1»y  Wood  and  Dawkina,  1  ml.  folio ; 

Jmirney  frnm  Aleppo  to  Jervsalem,  by  Henry  MaundreU ; 
M.  do  lu,  Roque  s  TraveU :  Volney.  P'oyaf^f  Fittoresque 
iant  laSyrie.)  Mr.  Bruce  also  visited  Balbec,  and  made  four 
drawings  of  the  ruins,  which  he  presented  to  George  III. 
These  drawings  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of 
*  Maps,  Drawings,'  &c„  in  the  King*s  Library  in  the  British 
Httsettm,  given  by  George  III.  andlV.  to  the  nation ;  flom 
which  circumstance  we  may  infer  that  they  were  kept  back, 
and  roav  perhaps  e.\ist  in  the  present  Kind's  collection. 

BABA\  CAPK.  in  Turkish  BalKt-Bournou.  is  the  Cape 
Lectmn  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  rocky  bold  headland  oi 
Anatolia,  north-west  of  the  northern  extnmi^  of  the  gulf  of 
Admmyii,  the  antient  Adramyttium,  ana  between  the 
ihfands  of  Lesbos,  now  Mitylene,  and  Tenedos,  whieli  pre- 
serves its  antient  name.  Tlie  cape,  which  is  scarcely  twelve 
nules  di>tant  rroiii  the  norlhcra  extjemily  of  Lesbos,  is>  in 
:to'  N.  iat..  and  Jr.  E.  long.  Doctor  Chandler  calls  it 
a  promontory-  of  Mount  Ida,  and  it  is  indeed  a  shelving 
continuation  or  off-aboat  of  Uiat  celebrated  mountahi  mass, 
the  numerous  tops  of  which  arc>scen  in  the  distance.  Ttie 
whole  line  of  coast  from  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tium  to  Cape  Babii  is  %er\  rocky  and  steep,  and  inland 
from  the  bleak  clifls  there  runs  a  contmued  cham  of  moun- 
tains that  gradually  increase  in  elevation  as  they  rceede 
from  the  sea  and  approach  the  summits  of  Mount  Ida. 
After  the  eape  is  fairly  doubled,  the  long  leret  of  the  plain 
of  Troy  presents  its'dr  in  strikins  contrast ;  f  ir  it  is  so  Hat 
and  k>w  that,  when  obitoived  from  a  snort  distance  at  sea,  it 


loolu  like  a  mere  line  nearly  all  the  way  Ikom  Cape  Bab4 
to  the  prcnwatory  of  Sigeiam  and  the  Hellesponu  Pro- 
jecting from  Cape  Babl  then  is  a  eurums  group  of  snitll 

islets,  called  antiently,  from  their  number,  Hccatonnesdi.  or 
the  Hundred  l.ilands,  hut  named  hy  the  nuKiern  Grci  ks 
Muskonisi.  Six  leaf,'ues  to  the  north  of  the  Cape,  and  in 
the  Tnnan  plain,  are  tlie  ruins  of  the  antient  city  of  Alex- 
andria TroaSt  and  ab<^ut  four  leagues  to  the  south,  and 
standing  upon  a  bold  bill  fiwiog  the  sea  and  Lesbos*  are  the 
more  important  remains  of  the  antient  city  of  Aiaos. 

A  snii!"  t^.n,  called  by  the  same  name,  and  sometimes,  by 
the  Franks,  St.  Mary's,  stands  on  a  shchin^  point  of  Cape 
Babi,  immediately  above  the  sea.  It  contains  a  mosque 
and  a  half-mined  castle :  the  dwelling-houses,  occupied  by 
Turks  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  are  built  of  unbaked  brick,  anci 
are  mean  in  the  extreme.  In  firont  of  the  town  of  Babik  there 
is  a  little  port  formed  with -massive  (iragments  of  rock  ;  but 
it  is  only  capable  of  receiving  the  small  country  fishin;;- 
boats,  and  even  they  are  not  sufe  in  it  during  gales  fn.m 
the  south  or  west.  Vessels  bound  to  the  Hellespont,  or 
Dardanelles  and  Constantioople,  iVequeutly  oorte  to  anchor 
in  tlie  roadstead  under  shelter  of  the  Cape  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Etesian  or  northern  wind.s,  but  great  care  i.s 
necessary  to  guard  against  any  sudden  and  violent  change 
of  weather,  by  which  they  would  be  e\.po«ed  to  the  danuer.s 
of  a  rocky  lee-shore  and  oi  a  narrow  sea.  The  town  of 
Babik  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manubotnva  hi 
steel,  and  the  sword-bladea  and  knivos  made  there  were 
highly  esteemed  Iqr  the  Turks.  Though  the  trade  basde- 

cliiKv!,  certain  yataghans  and  large  knives,  like  the  rnuleaur 
ds  chaa&d,  and  said  to  he  of  superior  (juality,  are  s>uil  ma- 
nufactured there.  The  chief  employment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  pa»torai; — the  wild,  uncultivated  hills,  rising  like 
:  the  downs  on  tb*  eottdl  eoast  of  England  from  the  sea, 
I  a^ord  good  i«stnveltarono  part  of  the  year*  and  at  the  other 
;  the  inhabitants  ooiduet  tlmr  ftoeks  to  Ae  ardivitia  of  < 
Mount  Ida.  The  voyager,  passing  between  the  island  of 
Lesbos  and  the  main,  may  often  see  their  baiud-tailefl 
sheep  grazing  among  the  ruins  of  the  once  large  and  pros- 
perous ei^  of  Assos.  The  neighbouring  country  aboundii 
in  extenatve  woods,  or  railier  oopses,  of  valonea  oak  (the 
Quercus  tegitoos,)  a  dwarfish  tree,  seldom  exceeding  five  or 
six  feet  in  height.  The  large  cups  that  contain  the  aeoms 
of  this  species  of  oak  are  well  known  in  commerce;  they 
are  used  lur  tanmu}^,  and  form  a  pnncipul  article  uf  export 
from  all  this  part  of  Turkey.  Tne  few  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Babk  who  attend  to  this  branch  of  trade  carrj'  their 
-valonea  (as  the  prodnet  is  commercially  termed)  to  a  port 
in  the  gulf  of  Adramyti,  where  it  h  either  shipped  at  once 
on  board  of  European  vessels,  which  have  repaired  thither 
expressly,  or  it  is  put  into  country  craft,  which  carry  it  to 
Smyrna,  where  it  is  m\d,  and  then  re-shipped  in  European 
vessels  for  Italy.  England,  and  other  flmmtriea. 
BABEL.  £8ee  Babti.on.1 

BAB-EL-MANDEB  is  the  name  of  the  straitB  hy  whidi 

the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulf  is  joined  to  the  hay  of  Aden 
and  tho  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  furmed  hy  tsvo  projecting 
angles  of  thi?  .\siatic  and  Atrican  continents,  or,  more  pre- 
cisely, the  two  angles  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  From  the 
Arabian  aboiea  a  eape  of  moderate  height  projects,  which, 
on  ail  our  mapa  and  chaita,  is  called  likewise  Cape  Baliel- 
Mandeb;  the  much  more  elevated  land  on  the  African 
side  runs  in  a  straight  lino.  Opposite  Cape  Babtd  Mandeb 
tlie  coast  of  Abjssmia  may  he  distant  upwards  of  fiHeeii  or 
sixteen  miles,  and  here  both  contiiu  tus  ,ij)proach  nearest 
one  another  and  form  the  straits.  Within  the  straits,  but 
much  nearer  to  the  Arabian  shores,  is  an  isUuid.  called  in 
Arabic  Pertm :  this  name  is  also  adopted  on  oor  nape.  The 
strait  to  the  east  of  this  island  is  called  Ae  Little  Strait,  and 
that  to  the  west  of  it  the  Large  Strait.  The  Little  Strait  is 
most  frequented  by  ve»i>eU.  un  no  other  atxount  but  l)ecau!>e 
its  moderate  depth  allows  anchorage,  if  circumstances  ren- 
der it  necessary.  The  depth  here  varies  from  nine  to  four- 
teen ikthoms ;  on  one  small  shoal  it  is  only  seven  fathoms. 
This  strait  is  four  miles  wide,  but  contracted  by  shoal 
water  extending  from  the  Cape  of  Babel-Mandebto  a  small 
island  about  a  mile  i'rom  it,  calle<l  Pilot  Islut.  The  i>la'itl 
of  Pertm  is  rocky  and  low,  with  a  geatlo  declivity  from 
the  middle  towards  the  extremities.  Itis barren  and  unin- 
habited. On  the  a.  W.  aide  it  has  an  opening  into  an  ex- 
eullent  harbour  or  me.  which  aflbrds  shelter  against  nearly 

every  wind,  and  a  poo<l  anchorage  in  fmin  ♦"our  to  six  or  ^^^  rr 
fathoms  water.     This  island  is  from  four  to  fire  miies 
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loae-  The  Large  Strait  is  from  nine  to  ten  miles  wide,  and 
10  the  south  of  it,  iieLir  tlic  fo;i^i  of  Africa,  are  eitibt  stnnll 
i»la:id:i.  or  rather  rock»,  caiic-ti  ihe  Eiuht  Hrut)ior».  la 
the  Di)<Ut  of  the  strait  no  soundtngii  are  round  a  hun- 
dred fathoms  of  line;  but  close  to  the  Eiglit  Brothers, 
along  the  cua»t  of  Abyisinia  and  new  the  Inland  of  Perim, 
the  depth  of  the  aee  varies  bom  HXtsen  to  thirty  fathoms. 
The  Eight  Brothent  ara  of  moderate  height,  rocky  and 
Wen.  Cape  Bal>el  :Maijik>b  ( 12" -III' N.  lut.)  |iriij("cts  a 
^treat  *ay  from  the  ttiaui  Imul,  which  here  is  low.  no  that 
%  'aer  seen  from  a  distance  it  has  the  appeurntu-o  ul  an  island. 
It  roe*  to  no  gn*t  height,  but  is  rocky  and  scraggy  on  its 
Mttthem  wbd»t  utd  extieiMlf  tanea. 

The  cunents  eM  connioiiiy  my  straog  in  tbi»  stnit,  bat 
tbey  vary  in  direetton  leeording  to  the  preyailing  winds. 
[So,-  Rku  SK^.] 

i'iiu  uaino  Hab-'i-MuniJcb,  which  in  Arabic  signifies  'the 
jratc  of  teai-s,  seems  to  apply  properly  to  the  straits ;  and  the 
appellation  mi^ht  naturally  ari^s  in  consequence  of  the 
daaipHB  to'wlrieh  small  and  hght  vessels  are  exposed  in  a 
narrow  sea,  avtminded  by  cocky  ahoces,  and  aubjeet  to  fre- 
quent ^sts  of  wind.  But  this  name  appears  on  our  maps 
.uirl  rliari-.  to  be  '/wm  with  less  propriety  to  the  Cape,  which 
pr  Ijdblv  has  >ome  (Liferent  name  amon^  the  natives.  (Nie- 
mi:;r.  Lord  Va'.entia.  Capt.  Horsburgh.) 

iiABER  or  BABUR.  with  hi.t  complete  name  ZAIIIR 
EDDIN  MOHAMMED  BARER,  the  cekbrated  founder 
of  the  Tatar,  or,  aait  ia  often  improperly  called,  the  Mogol 
empire  In  Hindustan,  was  born  on  nM  sikth  of  Moharrem, 
^.  ii..c.  883  (14th  Fehrnary,  1483).  His  fatlur.  SulUn 
*  );n  ir  Slieikli  Mnza.  a  i;r«ul-great  grandson  of  the  cele- 
l»r.it(  .1  Tiin\ir,  or  Tamerlane,  wa-s  s  i\  er(  :;;ii  of  FerLdiaiui,  a 
proviace  situated  on  buiii  sides  of  the  river  birr,  the  Jax- 
attea  of  the  anticnts.  The  revenues  of  this  province,  ac- 
eording  to  a  remark  made  by  Baber  himaeir,  may  sofBcc, 
without  opptewing  the  country,  to  maintain  three  or  four 
t!,  u-.iiifl  trovips.  If  1  r  \v  IS  in  his  twelfth  year  when  his 
fj.lue.-  ihvd  tyih  of  June,  1494).  He  bUcceeded  in  securin!» 
possession  of  hU  paternal  dominions,  tlioiinh  opposed  by 
his  piterual  uncles,  Ahmed  Mirza,  the  sultan  ot  8amar- 
cand  and  Bokhara,  who.  after  a  short  and  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign, died  in  the  middle  of  July,  1494 ;  and  by  Makmud 
Mirza.  ttie  sovereign  of  Badaldisban,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Abrned.  »in  ceeded  Viira  on  the  t'  r  i  i  -  of  Samarcand. 
but  died,  after  a  Mintl  reign,  in  .Idiiuary,  V495.  Baber 
V. as  equriliy  >iieees>rul  m  rescinn<;  the  towns  ol"  Asfcra 
and  ot  Kltojend  from  the  aggression  of  other  lio»ule  neigh- 
bours, but  bo  was  unable  to  recover  the  coui>try  and  town 
of  Uratippa.  which  had  likewise  formed  part  of  hi»  father's 
dominions.  The  hi«tDry  of  Baber*s  reign  till  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  hi?  at;e  i>  a  continuous  succef  sioii  of  vieissi- 
tutlcN,  in  whii  h  \»e  find  hmi  alternately  contiuertng  and 
l<k»ing  Samareaud,  .Aiulijaii,  Khojend,  and  other  places  it^ 
or  near  his  paleidal  dominions.  In  the  year  1603,  SheibSni 
Khan,  a  descendant  of  Chengiz  Khan  by  his  eUest  MB, 
Tnabi  or  Ji^ikban,  the  soToreign  of  Kipchak,  oonqueKd 
not  mly  Samaieand  and  Bokhara,  but  also  the  countries  of 
Ff  rtrV::*ma  and  Uratippa ;  and  Baber,  alter  wandering  for 
ntiarlv  a  year  as  a  fuintivc  among  the  mountains  that  sepa- 
rate f'erghana  from  Hissarand  Karatigin,  auitted  his  native 
OMintry  and  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  Khorasan  (1504). 
whieh  was  at  that  time  held  by  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  a 
mverful  and  distinguished  prince  of  the  family  of  Timor. 
With  leas  than  three  hundred  followers,  and  only  two  tents, 
Baber  crossed  the  river  Amu,  or  Oxus,  a  little  above  Ter- 
mci.  He  did  not  receive  from  Sultan  Hussain  Mirzii  the 
support  v.hich  he  had  anticipated;  but  u  nuiiil>er  of  M 
yols  in  the  service  of  Khosru  Shah,  one  ul  his  opi^onent-s, 
who  held  Hi>?ar,  Khutlau,  Kundez,  and  occupied  Badakh- 
sban,  quitted  the  service  of  that  chief,  and,  by  declaring  for 
Baber,  forced  Khosm  8bah  himself  to  submit  to  him.  Thus 
strengthened,  Baber  marched  lowarls  Kabul,  which  w.i8 
surrendered  to  him  after  a  short  siege  (October,  150.|>  He 
allowed  the  Aftiban  governor  and  the  garris m  to  defi.u  t  in 
s.xfe(y.  and  divided  the  country  of  Kabul  amou^  those  chiefs 
who  bad  lately  entered  his  service. 

In  the  nionlli  of  January  of  the  ensuing  year(l.'>U5) 
B^bor  resolvcii  on  an  irruption  into  Hindustan.  From 
Kabul  he  advanced  straight  towanls  Kohat,  a  town  situated 
S.W.  of  Attok,  which  he  plundered.  He  then  marchc<l  in 
1  southern  direction  between  the  western  bank  of  the  Iiidu< 
aitd  the  Mebtet  SoUtnan  mountains,  as  far  as  the  tuiub  of 
Ftr  Kaiitt  <pnbably  near  Dera  Ghizi  Khan,  in  lat  2SP 


so'),  and  hence,  without  having  crossed  the  Indus,  he  turned 
westward,  pa.ssed  (<\  er  tlie  TiiovmlainS,  and  retamad  bj  lai» 
Ab-i?t'idcli  and  Ghiiztu  lu  Kabul. 

In  looo  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  d'ed,  and  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Khorasan  rendered  Baber's  presence,  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  year,  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  sae> 
ceeding  year  also  was  nearly  eonsumed  in  repelling  the 
Uzbeks,  who  inflated  Kabul  and  Khorasan  by  their  incur 
sioiis,  '■'{']  'n'  the  jjptnre  of  Kandahar,  which  two  Afghan 
niiblonien.  Shdh  B«-*g  and  his  younger  brother  Mohammed 
MokTm,  refused  to  surrender.  It  was  not  till  September 
that  Baber  could  set  out  on  another  march  against  Hin- 
dustan, which  was  again  unsuccessful,  owing  to  tlie  oppo- 
sition of  the  predatonr  Afghan  tribe  between  Kabul  Mid 
Lemghan. 

Of  Baber's  proceedini^s  durin;^  the  next  elovcn  years 
(1508- 1519),  owinsr  to  a  delect  m  bis  autobiographic  me- 
moirs, our  information  is  imperfect.  In  1610,  the  death  of 
his  old  enemy  Sheibani  Khan  seemed  to  open  to  him  a  hope 
of  recovering  the  dominions  of  his  forefathers.  In  tile  sue> 
ceeding  year  he  undertook  an  ocpedttion,  by  whieh  he 
gained  poaseanon  of  Bissar,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand ;  but 
soon  after,  an  invasion  of  the  l'/,lH'ks  under  Mohammed 
Timur  Sultan,  the  son  of  Sheihani  Klian,  hroui;lit  liim  into 
iinniinenl  dant'er,  and,  unable  to  preserve  the  coiuiiiests 
uhirh  ho  h»d  made,  be  returned  to  Kabul  (probably  in 
1513). 

In  1A19  Baber  undertook  another  estpoditaon  with  a  view 
to  conquer  Hindustan.   He  now  fbr  taa  first  time  crossed 

the  Indus,  probably  a  little  above  Attok  (17th  Februarv-, 
I5!9),  bnt  Mjon  re  crohst<l  it,  liavint;  taken  a  few  places,  und 
appointed  J^o^erIl:lrs  in  them.  The  next  invasion,  in  1524, 
in  which  he  conquered  and  burnt  Lahore,  brought  him 
beyond  th'^  Sctlej.  as  far  as  Sirhind,  and  gave  him  a  per- 
manent iiaotini^  in  the  Poiyab.  But  the  overthrow  of  the 
Afghan  dominion  in  Hindustan  was  decided  by  the  expe- 
dition which  naber  nndertook  in  1 525.  On  the  16th  of 
Dereiuber  of  tliat  year  hu  passed  over  the  Indus;  then 
marching  alon;^  the  skirts  of  the  Himitlaya,  and  crossing 
the  rivers  Behut  and  Chenab,  be  advanced  straight  to  SiaJ* 
kot  (December  29).  passed  over  the  Ravee  and  Beyah,  and 
took  the  Afghan  fbrtof  Milwat  (January  5,  1526),  where 
he  left  a  governor  and  garrison.  Upon  reaching  DQn, 
Baber  resolved  to  march  at  once  against  Sultan  Ibrahim 
Lodi,  the  .Afghan  sovereign,  in  whoso  possession  the  throne 
of  IXdhi  ami  the  datninions  of  Hindustan  at  that  tunc  \vere. 
Advancing  gradually  by  the  towns  ot  Siriiuid,  Ambflla,  and 
Shdb^bid,  he  crossed  the  Jumna  by  a  ford  near  Sirsawch, 
and  rsached  Paoipat  (April  18).  a  town  famous  for  several 
important  battles  fbught  near  it,  and  situated  about  fifty 
mile-;  \  W  from  Delhi.  Here  Sultan  Ibrahim,  with 
Ins  aiiu..  encountered  him  on  the  Jlst  of  April,  but 
conii)!ctely  defeated  and  killed  m  the  battle.  Tliis  victory 
decided  the  conquest  of  Hinduataii .  for  although  there 
amraniany  little  principalities  tn  the  hills,  yet  the  Afglian 
government,  which  extended  from  the  Indus  to  Behar. 
was  the  rnily  one  of  importance.  Baber  immediately 
ilospatched  detachments  to  occupy  the  two  principal  cities, 
Delhi  and  Agra;  the  latter  town  ho  himself  entered  on 
i  the  loth  of  May,  and  took  up  hi>  residence  in  Sultan  Ibra- 
him's palace,  while  his  son  Humauin  roarcht^l  eastward 
against  two  Afghan  chiefs  who  had  assembled  an  ir  :  ,  of 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  men.  They  were  defeated  and  dia- 
perssd.  The  provinces  of  Sambaf  and  Rohikand,  and  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Gwalior.  were  in  the  possession  of 
Baber  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Jn  the  succeeding  year 
(February,  i  vi')  B.iber  won  a  decisive  Mctory  at  Biana, 
near  Agra,  over  Raua  Sanka,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
native  Hindu  princes,  in  consequence  of  which  he  assumed 
the  epithet  of  Ghazi,  i.  e.  '  the  victorious  m  war  agait»t 
infidels;'  and  early  in  1528  the  fortreas  of  Chandcri,  on 
the  river  Setwa,  souUi  of  Agra,  was  taken,  after  a  long  and 
deMierate  resistance  on  the  |)art  of  the  Hindu  garrison. 

The  conquests  of  Baber,  fiom  t!ie  Imhis  to  ilie  mouths 
of  the  Ganges,  were  made  so  rapidly,  and  they  com- 
prehended so  wide  an  extent  of  countries  and  so  great  a 
variety  of  population,  that  to  cement  thom  into  a  firm  union 
would  liave  re<iuireil  a  much  longer  reign  than  what  he 
himself  was  destined  to  enjoy.  Even  his  sm  Humiliiln 
could  but  with  difficulty  maintain  p  is<cssion  of  these  ex- 

tLn>!\e  teiritoiics;  and  it  was  not  mi  ibe  ri  :^ii  of  l^i'ji  T  A 

grandson,  Aklmr,  that  a  regular  administration  of  tUe 
whole  empire  was  established. 


N.^  164. 
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Towards  the  conelasion  of  his  reifrn.  Baber  endeavoured 
to  proniutc  the  prosperity  of  his  empire.  He  raade  or  im- 
pri)\<  d  ji  jhlii'  ma'is,  wiih  resting  plarps  tor  travellers  at 
Kintadle  (lisrunceA ;  ho  cau^d  the  land  to  be  meaiurcd,  in 
(ir(l<  r  to  have  a  Hcale  wliereby  to  fix  the  taxation  ;  he 
planted  gardens,  and  introduced  fruit-trees  bum  akmad 
uito  tiie  wvwnl  piofiiieee  of  Hiadwlaii;  and  he  erieiad 
a  regular  line  ef  poilp-boiiaes  to  be  tniilt  tnm  Agra  to 
Kabul. 

Baber  tlit-d  at  the  Charbauli,  near  Airra,  on  the  2rilh  of 
December.  1530,  and  was  succeeded  by  hin  son  Huinaiiln 
en  the  throne  of  the  empire,  which  is  commonly,  though 
imprcpnrly,  called  that  of  the  MoooU.  Baber  waa  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  meet  diathtauisbea  Mfwraigns  that  ever  eat 
upon  an  Asiatic  throne.  In  his  chaiaeter  wo  perceive  an 
uncommon  p  trtion  of  benevolence,  fpjod-nnture.  ami  frank 
gaiety:  and  joined  witi>  this,  ho  poA8eiisc<l  the  leailiri^r 
qualifleattona  botli  of  a  stHtesman  and  a  military  coin- 
nander  in  a  hisb  decree.  Of  his  literary  aoromplishments 
and  i^enefal  ii£miatioo.  the  autobiographic  memoir  written 
by  himself  in  his  native  lanfruatre,  the  Ja^hatai  Turki, 
pivi-s  iH  a  most  ailvantace  itis  idn  :  there  perhiip*  no 
Other  work  of  this  kind  in  existence  whu  ii  .iII  jkIs  a  more 
accurate  notion,  not  onlv  of  the  life,  char;u  %  r,  inul  way  of 
thinking  of  its  author,  liut  of  the  whole  a>|>ect  of  his  age, 
and  of  the  persons  and  object!*  surrounding  him.  (See 
Memoirs  of  Zehir  ed  din  Muhammed  Batter,  translated  by 
John  I^evden  and  William  Erskine,  London«  1826,  4to.) 

BA15K1{  ISLAND.    [See  Moi.i  ccas.] 

B  AHI.V'N  A.  a  genus  of  Cape  iilanls  lielongins;  to  the 
natural  order  IridesD.  It  derives  iu  singular  name  from 
Maiiaiier,  by  which  the  Dutch  colonisu  call  these  plants, 
hoeanae  Aeir  round  subterranean  stems  are  greedily  eaten 
by  baboons.  It  diifers  from  Gladiolus  in  its  round,  laatber- 
coatod  seeds,  and  in  the  flowers  having  the  tube  of  Ixia,  and 
from  Ixia  in  their  having  the  irreirular  limb  of  Gladiolus, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  species  are  known,  among  which  are  some 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  Cape  hulbons  plants,  as  they  are  com- 
monly though  inooiroctly  ulled.  Of  these  all  have  narrow, 
plaited.  vmnl-ahaiMd  leaveo.  rising  from  a  eorame  whieh  is 
covered  with  ri'.'id.  netted,  brown  scales;  this  part,  whieh 
is  sometimes  called  the  bulb,  sometimes  the  root,  but  which 
is  in  reality  a  short,  undercround  sicm,  is  prHpa^'aterl  by 
one  or  more  young  buds  near  its  point,  which  shoot  up  at 


A.  »  dtmlnl«li«l  Sgnie  of  Ilia  flowrring  tpik"  ;  B.  oni>  of  the  eortnL  tlinniiK 
eawthajr^wiaaJlf        d  by  mio(  anniultj  opoo  Um  nasias  of cnnai  of 


the  season  of  growth,  feed  upon  the  old  eormua  till  they 
have  sucked  it  quite  dry.  and  by  that  time  became  nc\V 
coriiii  thcrM>cl\i"i  citniiti  il  upmi  tlic  piititof  tin'  crc'^ti  ii 
one.  Ill  tliis  way  the  unilergroiind  coniii  gradualiy  roe 
towards  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  afford  an  instaiict-  o( 
vegetable  progression  which  bjf  wmie  has  been  adduced  as 
vstremely  remarkable,  bat  which  is  in  Ibet,  if  the  pheno- 
menon be  rightly  considered,  prceiselv  analogous  to  the 
progression  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  into  the  air  by  ihi  firiiia- 
tiiiii  I  if  ire^li  branches  year  after  year. 

The  llowers  of  babiana  are  yellow,  purple,  and  even 
scarlet,  of  considerable  size,  and  extremely  handsomfl. 
Thmr  are  produced  in  perfeeUon,  provided  the  plnnu  are  so 
enltivated  as  to  bo  exposed  abundantly  to  air,  light,  warmth, 
and  moisture,  when  in  a  state  of  growth,  and  prc-cr\(-d 
crwd  and  dry  wliiic  in  a  slutf  of  rejiOM-.  It  is  m  the  piains 
of  tlic  Cijii'  111"  (I'oticl  Hope  that  these  plants  are  found, 
where  they  are  ex(H}sed  for  two  or  three  months,  at  the  most» 
to  rain  :  and  where,  during  the  remainder  of  the  yaw,  they 
are  buried  beneath  a  soil  so  dry,  that  efon  sneeuknt  plant* 
themselves  can  oeareely  eonttive  to  exist  upon  it  llie 
following  species  will  illustrate  the  genus. 

Babiana  tuljthurea.  one  of  the  commonest  species,  grows 
alwut  a  foot  high,  with  oblong  plaited  hairy  leavi\,  and  a 
one-sided  spike  of  four  or  five  flowers.  The  latter  are  about 
two  inches  long,  of  a  pale  wlphnr^llow,  with  a  short  sky- 
blue  tutic  and  eye;  the  segments  are  oblong,  »>lightly  waw. 
nearly  equal  hi  sixe,  and  spreading  nearly  er{uaily  round 
three  short  erect  stamens.  Tiie  style  and  stigma  are 
skv  blue  :  the  latter  verv  narrow  and  channelled. 

HABINGTON,  WILLIAM,  a  di>tinguished  phvsician,  " 
was  bom  in  June,  1 756,  at  Portglenon,  a  \illage  on  tbeBan, 
near  Ooleraine,  in  the  north  or  Ivdand.  Hia  fether  was  a 
clergyman,  who,  bavmg  a  nnmonus  family,  determim  d 
that  one  of  his  sons  should  be  brought  up  to  medi'  me :  his 
choici-  fell  upon  William,  and  he,  after  acquinm:  ihe  u-nul 
elements  of  general  educaiion.  was  apprenticed  to  a  me- 
dical  practitioner  at  Londonderry.  Alter  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  proceeded  to  London  to  complete  his 
medical  c<lucatian.  Being  provided  widi  an  kitrodnetion 
to  Mr.  Frank,  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  he  became  his 
dresser  at  that  institution.  Thence  he  went  to  Haslar 
Hospital,  and  alierwards,  for  a  t-linrt  time,  to  Wmi  hc^uT 
I  Hospital.  Having  made  a  m(»t  favourable  im|)ie.ssiun  with 
respect  to  his  talents,  application,  and  steadiness  duing 
his  studies  at  Guy's  Hospital,  be  was,  upon  the  ocenirenee 
of  a  vaeaney  in  tiie  oSee  of  apothecary,  summoned  frxnn 
Winchester  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  that  situation,  at  an 
earlier  age  than  it  is  customary  to  intrust  so  re^pouNible  an 
office  to  any  one.  Soon  afte^^vard:i  In-  \v;is  wlcLtcd  to  assist 
Dr.  Saunders  at  the  hospital  in  his  lectures  on  chemistry. 
This  contributed  to  render  his  merits  known  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  hospiul ;  and  while  Mill  there,  by  the  advice  of 
some  friends,  he  purehased  the  valuable  eoDertion  ef  mine- 
rals which  had  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Bute- the  finest 
nerhaps  which  at  tliat  time  existed  in  Enuland.  This 
had  much  influence  in  dcltTiiiining  liim  to  tlio  study  of 
nuneralo;jy.  Upon  obtaining  )»ssesi>ion  of  his  purchase,  he 
praeeeded  to  class  the  minerals  and  to  catalogue  them. 
He  also  divided  the  cabinet  htto  several  portkms,  which  he 
disposed  of  at  diiftrent  times.  In  17M  ht  published  a 
Sjfttematie  Arransfment  of  Mirtfrah.  fmndedim  the  f^int 
eonnd^ratinn  of  thtir  chemical,  phyticai,  and  external 
chararlert,  reduced  to  the  form  of  tobUs:  wUeh  Was  pre- 
ceded by  a  smaller  work. 

In  1  797  he  resigned  his  office  at  Ghiy's  Hospital,  and 
having  obtained  the  dejneo  oTDoetor  of  Medicine,  he  com- 
menced private  praetiee  as  a  phrsieian  in  Freeman  * 
Coui1.  Cornhill.  in  th.-  f'itv  of  I.  v.,\<'n.  Soon  aftor  lit-  -a  r,s 
elected  one  of  tlie  plu mi  lans  t')  (Ju\  s  Ho-pital.  where  I  r 
liad  ciintinued  to  Ui  iiin'  on  cheraistrv,  in  which  (lut> 
was  joined  by  Mr  William  AUen.  jn  1799  he  published 
his  Nne  Syttem  of  Mintrahgif,  which  may  be  eonsMervd 
a  continuation  of  the  former  vork.  In  IMS  be  published 
a  SyUabtu  of  ikg  Couree  nf  ChemimI  Lecturen.  In  i  roe. 
previous  to  leaving  Ouy  s  Hospital,  h.-  had  Wotne  a 
Fellow  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  exerted  him- 
self xcalously  to  promote  the  advan'-enK-nt  of  the  srieneo  of 
medicine^which  is  the  chief  object  of  that  society.  Uaviaff 
removed  from  Frc-emans  Court  to  Basinffhall-street.  ha 
became  the  neighbour  and  friend  of  Dr.  I>«  itsom,  the  jncat 
supporter  and  hMofhelor  the  Medical  Society,  whoa* 
siforta  hi  ila  baluir  trmn  ably  seeonded  Iqr  Dr.  Bobtegtoa. 
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Wma  thU  time  lia  rote  rapidly  io  public  eafiniation  as  a 

pbjrsician,  and  practice  haxiiiji  s?routly  inrrcased,  he 
removed  to  a  lur^rc  houic  in  AlJerraanbui  v.  To  this 
house,  in  I8'i7,  '  wit'i  a  view  to  cnnl'lo  t  '.urtt  liouirion. 
of  whom  be  had  been  a  pupil,  to  publish  hu  elubarute 
moDOgniph  on  the  carbonate  or  litno.  Dr.  Bubin<rton  in- 
vhtd  a  Bumlwr  of  gentlemen  the  most  distinKuishod  for 
thdr  leal  in  the  praaeeutlon  of  ni{bera1o|(ieal  Knoirledite. 

A  subscription  was  opened,  und  the  TKreS'-.iry  sum  rraiiil\ 
collecJfHL  This  object  having  been  atcuioplished,  Dtlier 
D;ti'tin'^s  of  (lie  !-;iiiiL-  ^fntlemen  took  place,  for  tlie  joiiit 
purpoiie  uf  fheudl)'  intercourse  and  mutual  iiutructiuiu 
From  raeh  small  beglnntnga  aprang  the  Geological  80- 
OtHjf  and  amang  the  namea  of  thoae  by  whoee  care  and 
vatcmulneu  it  vis  aupported  duritig  the  eurly  period  uf 
it*  hisu>rj,  that  of  Dr.  nnbington  must  alwayi  stand  con- 
spii'Uous.  (Froui  Mr.  Greenoujjh's  ^-Utir^M  to  the  Geolii- 
i:irnl  Sociely.  1 83.1.)  In  he  was  elected  pn-sitli  n;  uf  the 
*jciety,  havin}>:  been  vice-piesideiit  in  1810  and  the  three 
juboequent  year*.  He  enriched  the  muir^cuin  arid  Ubiary 
with  liberal  donations,  and  tbe  TraoaactioQS  of  the  wciety 
contain  Mveral  papers  by  him.  The  interest  which  he 
:  ■  k  ill  tlie  objects  of  this  socic!)  -unl  (lie  eMlh.teral 
>ci«!ucts  r-  JiiiLtsued  unabated  to  tht!  liiU'»t  penoJ  t»t"  his 
prolonged  Me  :  ;m(l  ever  willing  to  consider  himself,  though 
»o  fit  to  instruct  others,  as  a  learner,  he  became  a  fiupil  of 
Mr.  Webster,  after  ho  had  quitted  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Geological  Society.  He  exhibited  a  similar  zeal  in 
respect  to  chemistry,  by  attending  the  course  of  chemical 
1  i  tun.-s  ;\t  the  London  Unner-ily  in  the  \t'ur  I'^.Si.  Iii- 
(ii-ed  to  the  close  of  his  hie,  in  addiduii  ()>  the  (!iMh<nxe 
of  hia  dvliea  *&  a  physician,  practical  ehciutslr) ,  especially 
phannaejr.  with  g<iok>gy,  and  vegetab)e  phjitioltigy,  eon- 
tiooad  to  engage  his  attention  as  much  as  in  his  eariiest 
yer.rs. 

li  ile>enes  to  he  rceoideil  that  his  ai  quaiiitancc  with  the 
physical  iii-pearaiice,  u:,  uell  u>  chemical  qualities,  of  im- 
nerals  led  him  to  suspect  that  a  substance  sent  from 
Corawall  by  Dr.  WavdL  and  which  was  at  first  cutisidered 
aa  a  species  of  Mo/iie,  waa  a  mineral  not  iiefoTO  described, 
a  suspieion  vhieb  was  eon6rnied  by  the  analysia  of  Davy. 
(See  Traniactii,n\  of  Royal  Swifily,  180$.)  It.haa  ac- 
r.mlingly  l>^n  (le^iL'IKi^ed  fyavelUle. 

The  intere^ls  ut  iiiLilieme  were  not  neglected  by  Dr. 
BabiDgtoo  ;  and  m  onler  to  promote  it^  advancement,  ho 
wu  the  chief  mcaus  of  inatituiiug.  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
boorboixl  et  his  resideoce,  a  society  called  tbu  Hunterian, 
for  the  purpose  of  friendly  mceUng.t  and  tho  diwussion  of' 
m'  dival  lopu  .-.  He  n\»\>  became  a  member  of  the  Mcdi<-*i- 
ChirurgiCij  bociety  ;  and  liie  first  volume  of  their 
Transactions  contains  a  paper  by  him  :  A  Cote  o/  Sxpfh 
ture  to  the  Fiapour  of  bumim  Ckurcoal.— 1609. 

While  bis  monungs  were  MtFoted  to  the  praetioa  of  his 
profisasion,  his  evenings  were  dedicated  to  »tudy,  or  social 
ir.tercourae  with  individuals  distinguished  by  their  attam- 
nieutfi  or  lo\e<.>f  science.  He  Was  the  personal  friend  of 
o<arly  all  tlie  mumi  eminent  acicutilic  men  of  his  day,  by 
vhsm  be  u as  as  highly  appNeiatad  as  be  was  justly 
•sieemisd  by  the  publie  aa  an  afala  and  enligbtanad  ifky- 


The  Rijyal  Society  admitted  tlim  as  one  of  its  fellows, 
iii.d  the  RMval  CuUejie  (jf  Physicians  tcstifled  their  >euse  ef 
hi-  c  haractiT  l>y  elecliii;;  lain  irntn  umorif;  tiie  ranks  id  tiie 
licentiates  inlu  the  number  of  ihe  fellows.  In  Ib'il,  being 
jewaniaof  lessening  the  fatigues  attendant  upon  his  exten- 
eiva  pnetiee*  he  removed  from  AMermanbufy  toDevonaluia 
Straei,  Poftiand  Place,  where,  however,  he  oonthiued  to 
visit,  as  their  physician,  a  few  of  his  attached  friends  and 
patients.  Durinsf  the  prevalence  of  tlie  latal  mllueniia  in 
the  sprni-r  of  le33,  he  zculously  attended  his  patients,  till  at 
from  exposure  to  the  evening  air  after  lieing  present  at  a 
nowded  saietttific  meeting,  he  was  attacked  by  that  disease, 
and  en  tba  S9th  of  Mayaxpimd  at  bis  bouse  in  Devonebiie- 
street,  in  the  sevetrtjT'SeTenth  yesr  of  his  age.  The  generel 
ex'.jn-s^ion  i>f  rcixrel  which  follosvod  the  announcement  01' 
Dr.  Babuigtoii  s  doath  prmc.l  tiie  e&luuuUon  in  which  be 
>  a.^  held.  Not  (Jiily  his  numerous  private  friends,  but  all 
the  public  aeieoti&c  bodies  to  which  tie  beloaged,  lamented 
the  loss  whieh  Oiey  had  sustained  in  tta*  most  feeling  and 
honourable  manner. 

As  a  man,  be  acquired  the  alTertton  and  esteem  of  all 
atiinnc^  whom  he  mcned,  with  ^^  holn  he  had  occasion  to 
txaoMct  business,  or  to  w  hom  he  gave  lus  professional  at- 


tendance,  by  his  kind  and  gentle  manners  and  the  warmth 

of  his  heart.  Ever  eager  to  promote  merit,  and  tn  rentier 
men  of  talent  more  useful  to  the  public  by  hemg  brouybl 
uut  of  udenor  to  more  ele\?ited  situalioiis.  ho  was  above  all 
petty  jealousies,  and  dreaded  no  increase  of  rivals.  It  was 
the  proud  but  just  eulogy  pronounced  upon  him  by  a  con- 
temporary, that  'he  never  rose  by  depressing  othen."  On 
the  oontrarv,  his  Ktieral  and  generous  oondttct  towards  the 
junior  nieinhers  of  his  i>i  ofession  forms  one  of  lue  brightest 
pans  uf  Ills  1  harn<  ter  One  instance  of  this,  among  many 
others,  \v  ^^  his  conduc!  to-.vards  the  late  Dr.  Gooclu  \\ho 
bore  testimony  to  the  Mrtues  uf  his  benefactor  in  a  dedica- 
tion at  oiee  just,  elegant,  and  aSiaeCiog.  (See  CkMCb,  OM 
DueampttruUar  to  WomeUt  1829.) 

As  a  scientiHe  msn,  without  any  ostentation,  he  yet 
grently  rontrihr.ti  d,  cliiiin^  nciilly  half  a  centurs,  t^i  tlie 
proiuotion  of  mutiy  braacliesi  ul'  phyMoal  science,  a.<i  well  as 
iiie  lical,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  idy  of  mineralogy 
and  geology,  tlie  beneficial  effects  of  which  w  ill  long  lie  felt. 
Though  he  had  a  large  family,  lew  of  them  outlived  him ; 
twt  among  the  number  are  two  sons,  both  members  of 
the  medical  profession. 

For  fin  t!ier  |:.artl<  u1ars  wc  refer  to  the  forlheoming  Af? 
moir  oj  his  Life  and  Wnttng;t,  by  his  son-in-law,  Richard 
Bright.  MJ3.,  FcUov  of  fba  Royal  CoUsge  of  Phy- 
sicians, &e. 

BABIROUSSA  is  sometimes  called  the  homed  hog  by 

travellers,  from  tlie  ^reat  length  and  ciu-ved  form  of  its 
upper  tusks,  whu  h  ]iu  iTe  through  tlio  upper  lip  and  grow 
upwards  aiul  haekwards  like  the  hone,  «if  the  riituinantia  :  it 
is  a  species  uf  wild  hu^  wiiich  inhabit'-  the  woods  of  Java, 
Celebes,  and  others  of  the  larger  Sunda  isles.  Prom  its 
more  aiender  proportions  and  longer  limbs,  eonyiared  with 
other  species  of  the  same  genus,  wis  animal  has  be^  like- 
wi>e  ejlled  tile  i-tajr-boar.  and  wiLS  not  .dt  r!i.T  unknown 
lothe  aiitient?. :  at  least  u  seems  probaliie  loai  it  is  the  iSW 
'Jrtrarerns  of  .liluui  (  hb.  w  ni.,  cap.  10),  and  is  plainly  re- 
ferred to  by  i^hiiv  (hb.  vul.,  cao.  62).  For  its  deaeription 
and  history  sec  Ho  a. 

BABOON  (CjpiuMMpWw,  Cuvier),  in  soologf *  a  genua 
of  Quadmmana,  or  four-handed  mammals,  wmch  forms 
the  last  link  in  the  chain  that  unites  the  simia.',  projierly  so 
called,  Willi  iho  lower  uuuuaU.  The  ioolu^ical  ur  leciinical 
name  of  this  genus,  Cynocephalus.  is  a  Greek  word  em- 
ployed by  Aristotle  and  other  antiont  writers  to  designate 
the  common  species  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  tho  C.  huma- 
dryat  of  modern  writers,  ana  is  plainly  derived  from  the 
marked  resemblance  which  the  bead  and  ftiee  of  these  ani- 
mals hear  to  those  uf  a  dog,  and  uliich,  in  truth,  constitutes 
tho  uiubi  distiucuve  character  of  the  {^enus.  The  orit^m  of 
the  common  name  baboon  is  a  subject  of  greater  doubt. 
Skinner  and  other  British  etymologists  are  content  with 
dflfiving  it  from  our  vernacular  word  5ate,  without  consider- 
ing that  tlie  German  pavian,  the  Dutch  baviaan.  the  French 
bahouin,  and  tho  It^idian  babbuino,  are  manifestly  but  so 
many  ddferent  modes  of  w  ritiii<r  the  same  term.  A  more 
probable  origin  of  all  tliese  leruis  appears  to  be  tho  Italian 
bahbuilio,  from  which  is  Ukcwise  derived,  according  to  the 
oainioa  of  Aldn>vandu8«  the  vulgar  Latin  word  papio,  ap- 
|Hied  by  tiw  writers  of  die  tftaonth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
to  these  animnls.  and  which  is  itself  a  diminutive  of  the 
eummou  lUiliau  v»ord  bablio,  which  answers  to  our  papa. 

Though  the  baboons  differ  widely  Irom  the  other  <; roups 
of  quadrumauous  animals,  and  may  bo  readily  distinguished 
at  sight  even  by  those  who  are  not  much  in  the  h.abit  of 
obeacvinc  tlwm,  yet  it  itas  been  found  not  a  little  difficult  to 
tbrm  sv»it  a  sim{de  definition  of  the  genus  as  will  oompre* 
bond  all  the  speeies  properly  bchmsiiig  t>'  it.  and  also  dis- 
tuitjuish  them  from  tii  -se  which  appertain  lo  the  pro.xiuiate 
genera,  AforacM  and  Cercoptlhtrus.  This  difficulty,  which 
is  indeed  cMnmon  to  most  of  the  genera  of  quadrumana, 
ftom  the  hut  that  the  zoological  <'.haractcra  of  these 
MMial  not  in  astaal  diffwypffet  of  ogaaie  atnwbnia 
M  much  aa  in  tlw  diibiMt  degrees  or  VMdifications  of 
the  same  4tnir-ture  which  each  exhibits,  and  which,  though 
leadih  seized  by  the  eye,  are  not  «o  easily  conveyed  to  tho 
I'ar.  Vi't  notwithstundiiii:  this  ditlieulty  ol  tlelinmg  their 
limits  and  nature,  tho  moditicatiotu  in  question  are  uf  the 
utmost  importance  in  studying  the  history  and  structure 
of  these  animals,  and  exeiwae  n  peverfUl  influenee  «n 
their  habits.  The  rooet  marked  and  prominent  of  the 
characters  which  more  immediately  distinguisli  the  ba- 
boons from  the  other  simito,  oonsists  io  the  great  pro- 
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lUlgatioB  of  the  face  and  jaws,  and  in  the  truncated  form 
•f  the  muzzle,  which  ^ive.s  the  whole  bead  a  close  rc»em- 
blanrc  to  that  of  a  large  dog,  and  from  whidl,  as  already 
«bsemd,  Ibo  Greeks  and  Romans  very  appnipiiatalv 
namiDated  them  Cynncephali,  or  dog-hcadea  mom^rs. 
In  the  ordinary  quadrumana,  wluch  liave  tlie  lu'-id  and 
face  round  as  in  the  human  vpocRs.  iIk'  ni  ^t-  is  ll;it,  and 
tlio  nostrils  situatt'd  about  liali'-way  bi'tsvei'ii  tin-  nMiith 
and  the  eyes,  the  whole  bcanug  no  unapt  ri>emltbnce  to 
that  of  a  man  who  has  lo.-»t  the  greater  pai  l  ul'  bis  iio»e  : 
but  in  the  baboons  this  organ  ia  |pok»ii|sed  uniformly  with 
the  jaws ;  it  even  snrpemes  the  lips  a  little  in  length,  and 
the  nostrils  open  nt  uio  end  nf  if  cxnrtly  as  in  tlie  dojj. 
Here  there  ia  a  marked  difl'crenee  in  (Vrni  and  dfveliijinient 
from  what  we  ob8er\e  in  the  ajies  nt>il  iiiber  hi^iuT  limups 
of  quadrumana.  The  ^^r^!at  lc;iii4th  uf  the  face  doiracts 
fmn  the  size  of  the  skull ;  the  organs  of  mastication  arc 
sInMuijr  diavdoped  to  thejir^udioe  of  the  brain  and  intcl- 
leetual  ftinetkms ;  flie  ftaal  angle,  which  has  been  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  iin  tty  aciuirate  measure  of  the  mental 
capacity,  is  reduced  to  Si)  ,  whilst  it  is  nerer  less  than  45° 
in  the  monkeys,  un'l  among  the  apes  amounts  even  to  60° 
or  (i5" ;  and  the  character  of  the  baboons,  as  might  be 
readily  suspected  from  these  indications,  is  less  docile  and 
inteU^ent  than  that  of  the  kindred  gmenu  To  the  same 
prolonf^atton  of  the  Ibce,  and  preponderance  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head,  is  to  be  altrilmted,  at  le:ist  in  a  great 
measure,  the  fact  that  the  baboons  U^ss  fre(|ucntly  assiinip 
an  ereet  posture  tliau  any  of  tiie  other  (juadrurnaiia,  and 
are  less  capable  of  maintaining  it  for  anv  leuL't))  ot 
time.  The  weight  of  the  kog  nose,  to  which  tne  fcmnll  si<-i' 
of  the  skull  forms  but  a  rery  ineflteieoC  counterbalance, 
fiitigues  the  muscles  of  tho  neck,  and  constantly  tends  to 
make  the  animal  seek  for  sup|v>rt  vijKin  all  fnirs.  as  may  Le 
obser\'ed  in  u  do;^  or  a  liear:  and  in  fact  the  baboniis 
are  but  verv  little  suixrior  Id  these  animals  in  the  iaei- 
lity  with  wbich  they  maintain  themselves  in  an  upright 
posture. 

The  compressed  and  robust  form  of  the  body,  and  the 
short,  muscular,  and  powerful  nature  of  the  limbs,  arc 

otlier  <'tiararters  which  broadly  distinguish  the  biiUnnns, 
and  exercise  a  very  sensible  intluenre  ujion  their  liabits 
and  economy.  Generally  sj>eakin;r.  the  quadrumana  are 
of  a  slender  and  active  make,  witti  lunc  arms  and  legs, 
which  adapt  them  for  climbing  and  ^e^iding  among  the 
branches  of  trees;  but  the  shortness  of  their  limbs,  and  the 
weighty  and  powerfbl  make  of  ^eir  bodies,  whilst  they  do 
not  entirely  exflude  the  babf>ons  from  praspini,'  nii'l  climb- 
ing trees,  iie\  ertlude<««  render  the  woods  and  iorests  a  le-^s 
agreeable  habitat  tn  them  than  the  precipitous  side>  i)f 
rocky  mountains,  where  they  li\  ?  ui  Vai-*^  families,  and 
climb  among  the  chffs  with  great  ease  and  security.  Their 
whole  habits,  indeed,  as  well  as  their  organic  structure, 
approximate  these  animals  to  the  ordinary  quadrupeds; 
the  great  develipment  of  their  or^rans  nfsme!!.  th'j  positim 
of  the  nostrils,  w  hu  li  are  more  conveniently  place*!  tor  tlm 
exercise  of  that  funeti  nn  than  in  tho  other  quadrutiuiua ; 
the  robust  make  of  the  extremities  and  the  equality  of  their 
length,  tiieir  gait,  their  habitat,  the  size  and  power  of  their 
canine  teeth,  and  the  nature  of  their  food,  all  indicate  their 
inferiority  to  the  apes  and  monkeys.  And  as  the  habits  of 
animals  an- nei  c>-iarily  deri\  ed  from  their  organization,  as 
the  functions  of  an  instrument  (lejK  iul  u|x>n  the  component 
parts  of  its  structure,  in  proportion  as  tiie  baboons  are 
degraded  in  the  scale  of  nature  by  their  organic  conforma- 
tion, in  the  same  degree  do  they  participate  in  the  inteUec> 
ttul  inferiority,  and.  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
in  the  moral  debasement,  of  the  common  quadrupeds.  Still, 
with  the  tfcnrral  outlines  of  the  ort'anization.  they  preserve 
much  of  the  character  of  the  other  i|uadriimana  :  but  it 
only  the  worst  part  of  the  character  ot  the  a;>cH  and  monkey «; 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  baboons; — it  is  their  malignity 
still  further  heightened  by  an  increase  of  physical  force, 
without  their  playfbl  curiosity,--their  disgusting  ai^>roach 
to  humanity,  without  their  gentleness  and  docility. 

In  theirnativc  mountain*,  the  ordinary  Ihod  of  the  baboons 
is  berries  and  buloou^i  roots;  but  in  the  vi<  uiity  ot  l.uman 
habitations  they  make  incursions  into  the  ruliivati  d  fields 
ana  gardens,  and  destroy  a  still  greater  (juantity  of  grain 
and  truits  than  they  carry  away  with  them.  In  well- 
inhabited  countries,  where  they  an  liltely  to  meet  with 
tesistaODe.  their  inadatoiy  ihcufriaiia  are  usually  made 
taring  tfM  night  vbA  tmrnUm  MMit  us  that^  taught 


by  experience  of  the  ri^ks  to  tiiey  expo'-e  themselves 

during  such  expeditious,  they  place  t-entinels  upon  the  sur- 
rounding trees  and  heights  to  give  them  timely  warning  of 
the  approaoh  of  dan^ ;  but  in  wilder  and  more  solitary 
dtstrieta,  where  the  thinness  of  tlie  population  and  the  want 
of  fire  arms  jilace  lliem  on  .--ome  do;:roe  uf  equality  with 
tlie  inliabilaiilii,  thu\  make  Iheii  forays  in  the  open  day, 
and  dispute  with  tile  husbandman  the  fruits  of  hi>  labour. 
'  I  have  myself,'  says  Poarce,  ui  bis  Life  and  Adventureg 
in  Abysfiitia, '  seen  an  assembl)  of  large  monkeys  (baboons) 
drivo  the  keeper*  from  the  fields  of  ffaiUf  in  apite  of  their 
slings  and  stones,  till  several  people  went  fram  the  village 
to  tlieir  assistance,  and  even  then  they  only  retired  slowly, 
soc'ing  that  the  men  had  no  <:ims.'  Some  travt  lii  rs  even 
assert  that  if  the  tnxip  iiappens  in  be  surpri-e(l  in  ibe  act  of 
pillaging,  the  sentinels  pay  with  their  bves  for  their  neglect 
of  the  general  safety  ;  but  howcYHrtbis  may  be.  it  is  certain 
that  individuals  ate  fkequeaUy  UMt  with'  which  nMhix 
marks  of  in  usage  ftom  tneir  eompanions,  ai^  which  even 
sometimes  appear  to  have  In, n  exptlled  from  their  society. 
Others  assure  us  that  tliL-  tioop  sometimes  forms  a  long 
chain,  exteiidmij  from  the  \iemtty  of  their  ordinary  habita- 
tion to  the  irardcu  or  field  which  hiey  hapjien  to  be  engaged 
in  phmdcnng,  and  that  the  produce  ot  their  tbell  is  pitched 
from  hand  to  hand  till  it  reacbes  its  destination  in  the 
niounlains.  By  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  carry  olf  a 
much  larpcr  booty  than  if  every  individual  lab  u red  for 
his  own  peculiar  benefit ;  but  notwithstanding  this  atlcn- 
tioii  to  the  tieneral  interest,  each  takes  care,  before  re- 
tiring, to  till  his  cheek  pouches  with  the  most  choice 
fruits  or  grains  which  be  can  procure,  and  also,  if  not 
likely  to  be  pursued*  to  ciny  off  quantities  in  his  hands. 
After  these  expeditions  the  whole  troop  retire  to  the  moun- 
tains to  enjoy  their  booty.  They  like\vi>e  scau-h  with 
a\idit}  tor  the  nests  of  birds,  and  suck  the  eggs;  but  if  there 
be  \oun<;,  tliey  kill  them  and  dotroy  the  nest,  as,  not- 
withstanding the  evident  approximation  of  their  organi- 
zatMMi  and  appetites  to  carnivorous  animals,  Ihey  are  never 
kiKMRl  to  touch  a  living  prey  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
even  in  captivity  will  eat  no  flesh  but  what  has  been 
thoroutrlily  boiled  or  roasted.  Tn  this  state  ^^e  h  ive  s.  t^r. 
vanuu!>  baboons  enjoy  their  mutton  butie,  and  puk  ii  with 
apparent  satislaction,  but  it  was  evidently  nn  acquired  habit, 
like  that  of  drinking  porter  and  smoking  tobacco,  which 
ihey  had  been  taught  by  the  example  of  their  keepers. 

Of  all  the  c^uadrumans.  the  baboons  are  the  must  fright- 
fully ugly.  Iheir  small  eyes  deeply  sunk  beneath  huge 
projectins?  eyebrows,  their  low  contracted  forehead,  and  the 
\ery  diminutive  size  of  their  cranium,  compared  with  the 
enormous  development  of  the  face  and  jaws,  give  them  a 
fleroe  and  malicious  look,  which  is  still  further  heightened 
by  their  robust  and  powerful  make,  and  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  enormous  teeth  which  they  do  not  favl  to  dis- 
play upon  the  sliubtest  provocation.  The  fierceness  and 
brutality  of  their  (  haracter  and  manners  correspmid  w  ith 
the  expression  of  their  physiognomy.  These  characters 
are  most  strongly  displayed  by  the  males ;  but  it  is  more 
especially  when,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  disposition, 
they  are  agitated  by  the  passion  of  love  or  jealousy,  that 
their  natural  habitudes  carry  them  to  the  most  furious  and 
brutal  excess.  In  captivity,  they  are  thrown  into  the  trrcat- 
est  agitation  at  tho  appeuraiice  of  young  females.  It  is  a 
common  practice  among  itinerant  shuMmen  to  cxcile  the 
natural  jealousy  of  their  baboons  by  caressing  or  offering 
to  kiss  the  young  females  who  resort  to  their  e&liiintiaos. 
and  the  sight  never  fails  to  eacite  in  these  animnla  a 
degree  of  rage  bordering  upon  pbrensy.  On  one  occasion, 
a  large  baboon  of  the  species  whicb  inhabits  the  Ca)>e 
of  CoimI  Hope  (Ci/nor^halut  parcariuit)  esciped  from 
lus  place  ut  coniinement  in  the  '  Jardm  des  Piante^'  at 
Paris,  and  far  from  showing  any  disposition  to  return  to  liis 
cage,  severely  wounded  two  or  three  of  the  keeper*  wbo 
attempted  to  recapture  him<  After  many  ineflhetnal  nt* 
tempts  to  induce  him  to  return  quietly,  they  at  length  hit 
upon  a  plon  which  was  successful.  There  was  a  sin  nil 
irratrd  window  at  tlie  back  |),irt  of  ins  deo,  at  which  on*^  ,  ! 
itie  liecpers  appeared  in  couipuuy  with  the  daugliter  of  ihe 
superintendent,  whom  he  appeoroil  to  kiss  and  caress  within 
view  of  the  animal.  No  sooner  did  the  baboon  witnesa  this 
Amiliahty.  than  he  tiew  into  the  cage  with  the  greatest 
fury,  and  endeavoured  tO  unfhstsnthe  grating  of  the  win- 
dow wbich  separated  him  from  the  object  of  bis  jealoiuy. 
Whibt  empkyad  in  this  nin  atlwpt,  th*  kntfsn  took 
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Qlfottuutj  of  (astaniiig  the  door  and  tecariiM;  him  once 
more  in  m»  plaee  of  oonlln«ai«nt.  Nor  is  thfi  m  nlitRry 

initance  of  tho  inffluenre  which  women  ran  i  xrrt  over  the 
pa^riionti  of  these  savaje  annuals:  jjenerally  untractabli!  and 
ir.i  i  I  riii  hie  whilst  under  the  management  of  men,  it  usually 
happens  that  baboons  are  most  eS^ttwUy  tamed  and  led  to 
evoo  more  than  oidinccj  obedfaaee  in  the  hands  of  women, 
viMse  attntiom  they  «f«ii  ftpfMur  t»  npay  with  gntitude 
and  mlBKtion.  TVavelten  rametimes  sp«ut  of  the  danger 
which  women  run,  who  n  side  in  the  vicinity  of  the  situations 
which  these  animals  inhibit,  and  afiinn  that  the  negresses  on 
theciiast  of  Guinea  are  occasionally  kidnapped  by  the  bah'jons, 
and  carried  off  to  their  faatneeies :  we  are  even  assured  that 
entain  of  these  women  have  lived  among  the  baboon*  tat 
many  years,  and  that  they  were  prevented  from  aae^ing, 
by  being  shut  up  in  caves  in  the  mountains,  wfaeM,  however, 
they  were  plentifully  fed.  and  in  other  respects  treated  with 
great  kindness.  It  is  to  be  obscr\e<l,  however,  that  the^^e 
accounts  rest  upon  authority  which  is  by  no  means  unex- 
ceptionable; credible  and  well-informed  modem  travellers 
do  not  relate  them,  and  even  their  older  and  monerednlona 
piedeceesors  give  them  only  flwm  hearsay. 

In  addition  to  the  mental  and  physical  characters 
ala-ady  meiitii.iicil.  fh  •  li  ihoons,  besides  tlic  threat  devclop- 
nient  of  their  canuie  teetii.  are  <listinKuished  by  having  a 
fifth  tiiherele  upon  the  posterior  molar  of  the  under  jaWf 
in  which  respect  tbev  differ  from  the  apes  and  eereopi-> 
theei.  and  resemble  the  maeaet  and  lemnopitbed.  Tmnr 
are  furnished  with  largo  callosities  and  capacious  check 
pouches,  and  their  tails,  always  shorter  than  those  of  the 
macaeks  and  rarinkejs,  are  carried  erect  at  the  root,  and 
then  han>r  pendant  perpendicularly,  like  that  of  a  horse 
which  has  nut  been  truncated.  Those  species  which 
have  very  short  uils  carry  them  upright  and  ereet.  The 
bones  of  their  nheeks,  also,  an  protubanat  and  ftrm  htrge 
■vellini;*  on  each  side  of  the  nose ;  and  flwugh  this  cha- 
racter M  more  strun^'ly  marked  in  the  mandrill  and  drill 
than  in  the  other  species,  \et  all  exhibit  it  in  a  tjreater  or 
le^  dofjree.  It  is  only  since  the  labours  of  MM.  Geuflroy 
and  F  L  uvier  have  developed  tibe  true  generic  characters  of 
the  different  groupowhieh  oompooe  the  family  of  quadrumana, 
(bat «»  have  beeome  acquainted  with  tho  geof^raphical  dis- 
tribotioaof  these  animals,  and  the  habitats  of  tho  different 
gMiem.  We  have  tlnis  learned  that  the  quadruniana  of  the 
AlHean  continent  are  us  lll^tln(■t  fry;n  those  of  A!>ia  in  their 
todlogical  characters,  as  they  are  in  the  localities  which  they 
inhabit;  in  fact,  among  upwards  of  fifty  species  of  simiie  be- 
bonng  to  the  old  worl^  tbeie  are  only  two  known  instanees  of 
an  Aaiatin  gvnns  oceurrmg  in  Aflriea,  or  of  an  AfHean  genot 
orcurrinjr  in  Asia.  One  of  these  instances  is  even  donhtful. 
lUKo  the  animal  to  which  it  refers,  the  common  nia<;ot  or 
BarliLiry  a|w,  though  jienerally  runsidered  as  a  inneaek,  is 
in  reality  an  intermediate  species  between  that  genus  and 
the  baboons,  which  it  resembles  equally  in  its  habitat  as  it 
does  in  its  powedUl  and  muscular  frame,  and  in  its  general 
habits  and  character,  and  flrom  which  it  only  difl^  in  the 
comparative  shortness  of  its  f,ice  and  the  les-  trvuu  Mted  furni 
of  lis  nose.  These,  to  lie  sure,  are  very  es.sei.iial  eliaraeters 
in  the  true  babo  in-. ;  but  in  all  departments  of  /ooUj^y  we 
find  intermediate  species  which  partake,  as  it  were,  equally 
of  the  eharacteristio  forms  and  organization  of  uvo  or 
even  thtew  oontenninoos  genera,  and  which  it  is  often  im- 
pmsible  to  include  in  either,  without  a  considerable  n- 
li\3ti(in  in  the  strict  import  of  their  respective  definitions 
Tlie  other  iiistaiu-e  to  which  we  have  alluded  re;r«irils  a  real 
Species  of  baboon,  the  Cynocephalus  /utrntuiryts  of  authors.  ' 
whldt  is  found  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  which  forms  the 
only  indisputable  instance  of  any  qoadrumanous  animal 
hnng  oommon  to  both  thoBO  eontincnts.  In  other  i^peota 
the  oaboons  are  a  strictly  AfKean  i^cnus :  they  inhabit  all 
the  rrreat  mountain  ranges  of  this  coiitnu  nt,  fiMui  the  shores 
of  the  M«'<literranean  to  the  Cape  of  Goo<l  Hope,  and  are 
Gapal)Ii-  of  >iip]H)rting  a  much  lower  dei^ree  of  temperature 
than  any  of  the  other  quadrumana.  The  lofty  mountains  of 
Samonio  Ab^-s.sinia,  and  the  bleak  and  desolate  raogeoftfae 
Sneeuwliatg  in  South  Africa,  are  both  tenanted  by  nume- 
TO»i  traoiH  of  these  animals,  which  appear  to  prefer  tho 
ni  ire  ri'^'i'-Oijs  climate  of  these  elevated  regions  to  the  hot  and 
sultry  lores'^  of  the  lower  plains.  Fischer,  the  most  receut 
wnter  upon  mammalogy,  enumerates  eleven  different  species 
of  baboons,  but  it  is  e>ident  that  some  of  those  which  he 
daaeriban  are  the  females  or  yonns  of  other  species;  and 

blbet  tiw  moat  iudieioiis  natnnuats.  thoaewho 


from  their  own  original  observations,  do  not  reckon  mors 
than  five  or  six.  The  following  are  voy  C  ' 
and  Imve  been  nniversally  admitted. 


1.  The  Chacma  (C.  porcdriu^,  Desinarest).  The  colout 
of  this  species  is  a  uniform  dark  brown,  almost  black,  mixed 
throughout  with  a  dark  green  shade,  deepest  on  the  head 
and  along  the  ridge  of  the  back,  and  paler  on  the  anterior 

part  of  tte  shoulders,  and  on  the  flanks.  The  hair  over 
the  whole  body  is  lon^  and  shatrjry.  more  particularly 
on  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  tnuU  s,  where  it  forms  a 
distinct  mane ;  each  hair  is  of  a  light  grey  colour  for  some 
distance  from  the  root,  and  afteraiurds  annotated  through- 
out its  entire  length,  with  distinct  rings  alternately  black 
and  dark  green,  sometimes,  thooffh  but  rarely,  intermixed 
With  a  few  of  a  lig^itor  and  yellowish  shade.  The  green 
pre<lominates  on  the  head  more  than  on  other  parts ;  the 
lace  and  cars  arc  naked,  as  are  likewis*;  the  palms  of  tho 
hands  and  soles  of  tho  feet ;  the  interior  surfaces  of  the 
arms  and  thighs  are  but  thinly  covere<l  with  hair,  which  is 
long  and  <tf  a  uniform  d«rk-l»own  colour  ;  the  hair  on  the 
toes  is  short,  bristly,  and  nnifbrmly  black ;  tiw  nedt  and 
shoulders  of  the  male  are  furnished  with  a  mane  of  long 
shaguy  hair,  which  is  wanting  in  the  females  anci  uuing; 
and  the  cheeks  of  Loth  sexes  have  small  w  iii>ker>  diiin  ted 
backwards,  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  The  tail  is  rather  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  body,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
tuft  of  long  black  hair ;  the  slun  of  the  hands,  £u»,  and 
ears,  is  of  a  very  dark  i^let^hloe  colour,  with  a  paler  ring 
surrounding  each  eye ;  the  whole  of  the  upper  eyelids  are 
white,  as  in  the  }Ai!in^A\)ey  {Cfrrtijnthena  J ui it! inastis)  :  the 
nose  projects  a  little  beyond  the  upper  hp,  the  nostrils 
are  separated  by  a  small  depression  or  rut,  as  in  the  dog 
and  other  carnivorous  animals,  and  the  callosities  are  less 
strongly  marked  than  in  moot  otbw  species  of  ihin  genva. 
In  the  adnlt  animal  the  muzzle  is  extremely  prolonged  in 
comparison  with  the  skull,  which  is  proportionally  con- 
tracted and  (lattened :  the  younjj  on  the  contrary  have  the 
region  of  the  brain  much  lart;er  in  proportum  to  the  length 
of  the  face,  the  head  considerably  rounder,  and  in  form  re- 
sembling thi^ef  the  adult  monkeys  (eercoptlheci). 

The  Chacma,  so  called  flmm  the  Hottentot  word  TChae- 
kamma,  the  aboriginal  name  of  this  baboon  in  Soath  Africa, 
is  one  of  the  lar^ieNt  species  of  the  present  <:enu<,  and  when 
full  grown,  i>  e<|iial  in  sizi-,  and  much  sujienor  in  strength,  to 
a  oommon  Knj|li>h  mastiff.  This  animul  inhabits  the 
mountains  throughout  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  associates  in  families  more  or  less  numerous.  They  are 
still  found  on  the  Tidde  Mountain  above  Cape  Town,  though 
they  do  not  exist  in  saeh  numbers  as  they  appear  to  have 
done  firmerly.  Still,  however,  they  pay  occasional  visits 
to  the  gardens  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  witli 
such  skill  and  caution,  that  even  the  most  watchful  dogs, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Professor  Licbtenstein,  cannot  alwaya 
pretMOt  (hen.  'Although,'  he  remarks,  *Kolbe  saae> 
what  esaggenlM  dm  n^idar  and  ooneaited  maan«r  in 
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tre  ewried  on,  yet  it  is  very  ttiie  tbst 

tbey  srr  in  larec  rompanies  upon  their  mariUifliiif;  purties, 
reciprocally  to  aupporl  t-arh  other,  and  earn  nlVtlu-ii-  phtntler 
in  greater  security."  Tlu  ir  coramon  food  ion>ist>  t  f  iiu> 
bulbous  roots  of  different  plants,  particularly  of  the  battana 
[see  Babi ANA,  p.  2^6] ;  these  they  dig  up  witli  their  flnj{en 
and  pevi  them  with  their  tMth*  and  h«a|M  «f  tb«  pkhnn 
are  frequently  wm  new  the  larfte  ttone«  apon  which 
the  bnbLKms  dfliu'Jit  to  hit  Id  ',:  ruiirnl  tlieiu.  In  a-.- 
L'cnding  the  klooli  or  passes  iii  ilie  uiuuntaius  of  South 
Africa,  which  are  frequently  slcrp,  narrow,  und  dangerous, 
traveller  often  diituro  troops  of  tliew:  animals  which  have 
bam  mnniftg  thMualves  on  the  mcks :  if  not  attacked, 
they  teamper  up  the  atdes  of  the  iBiniotains,  yelling  and 
•Cfeeminir ;  but  if  Inid  at  and  wounded,  tiiey  no  aooner  get 
beyond  tne  range  of  the  gun,  than  they  commence  rolling 
and  throwing  down  stones,  and  otherwise  resenting  the  itt- 
jui  v.  A  (ull-izrown  chacma  is  rDi>rc  t!iun  a  tnatch  t'ur  t^u.i 
giN>d  dogs,  and  though  there  is  no  aiumal  wluch  hounds 
pursue  with  so  much  fury,  yet  the  boors  of  the  interior 
would  rather  set  their  dogs  upon  a  liitn  or  panther  than 
upon  one  of  these  baboons. 

'J.  The  Derrias  iC.  hamadryat,  Linnsuii),  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  baboonst,  and  pmlwhly  the  only  species 
of  this  gfiius  kndwii  lothe  ai.lj.  rit-.  iiii:-sljits  the  liiLiuiitaiiis 
of  Arabia  and  Abjssiniu,  ami  ^rott  s  to  llit'  si/e  uf  a  large 
pointer,  measuring  up\v(uil>  of  four  fett  win  n  stiinding 
erect,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  a  sitting  posture.  Tiie  face 
of  this  species  is  extrenioly  elongated,  naked,  and  of  a  dirty 
ile«h  colour,  with  •  lighter  ring  Mumunding  the  eyea;  the 
Aoatrib,  as  in  the  do^,  vn  eeparated  by  a  slight  fmow ;  the 
ftfr.aci,  riftrk,  shoulders.  Mid  all  the  fore  part  of  the  body  as 
IMS  as  the  loms.  ar'?  covered  with  long  hhagpr  hair ;  that  on 
the  hips,  tliitriis.  and  1.  g*.  is  short,  and.  <-(iturftstu(l  with  tin- 
jbrmer.  lias  tlu^  app««riinee  of  having  been  clipped,  s«  that 
die  whulc  animal  bears  no  tioapt  resemblance  to  a  Frciu-li 
poedle.  Thebaifef  theeecipatMidneekiaupwaniaofafoot 
m  lenffli'  *nd  tana  a  long  mane  wbieh  Mm  back  over  the 
shoulders,  and  at  a  diistiincf  loDks  votiu-lhim;  liki;  a  full  short 
cloak.  The  whisker.-,  art"  broad  .wul  (Jnx-c;ed  bat  kw  urd.s.  so 
as  to  conceal  the  ear-s ;  their  (.-olour.  as  well  as  that  ol  tlu- 
head,  mane,  and  tore  part  of  the  budv,  \a  a  mixture  of  light 
grey  and  cinereous,  each  hair  being  marktii  with  numerous 
altnmatt  ringa  of  tbeae  two  eoloura ;  tbe  abort  hair  of  the 
bipi,  thi|Tbe»  Md  Mtremitlee  te  of  «  uitifbitt  dnereone 
hrou  n  colour,  rather  lighter  on  the  posterior  surface  of  thr 
thighs  than  on  the  other  parts;  a  dark-brown  line  pas;,*'-. 
da«  ii  the  HMfldl.;  ol  the  back, the  hand-,  are  .ilmost  jet  b'.ai  k, 
and  tiie  titei  arc  ruaty  brown.  The  tail  is  about  half  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  is  carried  drooping  as  in  other 
baboons  ;  it  is  terminated  by  a  brown  tuft  of  long  hair ;  the 
callosities  are  large  and  of  a  dark  fleoh  cokur ;  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  dark  blown.  The  female 
when  full  grown  is  equal  to  the  male  in  wAnt  of  size,  but 
differs  C'insiderabiv  m  the  k-n-th  ;nid  (  itloiir  ol  tin-  li,  ir 
This  sex  wuul»  iIr-  mniie  w  inch  uniaiueiits  liiv  neck  of  the 
mall',  ami  i-,  covcn-d  nv cr  the  whole  body  with  short  hair  of 
eijiial  length,  and  of  a  uniform  deep  olive  brown  cubnur, 
alightly  mixed  with  green.  The  throat  and  breast  an  but 
sparingly  covered  with  hair,  and  the  akin  on  theia  parli»  as 
well  as  on  the  fame,  baiKK  and  caNositiea,  l«  of  a  deep  tan 

culour.  Hfmfirich  aiifl  l^hrciiKoi-g,  whohni*  i^ixeii  a  verv 
complete  hist  >i  v  and  d  -riiitiDii  nf  Ihi-i  «.iii'cu'-.  in  thnv  c^- 
>.-'il(Mil  work  mi  l  l'  ',  <  'nh'i/fr  J'/>i/mi/c,  imw  in  i>r<n.-('^s  n'.' 
publication,  compare  the  temale  derrias  to  a  bear,  whilst 
the  copious  mane  which  adorns  the  fb:  e  nuarters  of  the  male 
gives  to  that  eex  much  of  the  cxtemai  form  and  appear- 
ance of  a  small  Kan.  The  young  of  both  texea  Rsemble 
r.  niule,  and  ilif  !:ir;:(!  wl.i>k.  i>  and  inancs  ufthe  males 
uti  y  l<*>iiin  to  make  their  api>ear;in<'c  wiicu  tb'-  uiiiniaU  ar- 
rive al  liieii'  I'll',';  liiontll  atnl  mature  ai;e.  lb  it  is,  wh.-ii  they 
have  C4impleted  tncir  second  dentition,  .^t  this  period  tlicy 
nadergo  as  great  a  change  in  their  meuMl  prapMaiiies 
at  in  uicir  physical  appearance.  While  yonng  theiy  nre 
MBtle.  docileb  *nd  playful,  but  at  soon  aa  they  have  aequirad 
iiieir  full  deTeiopment,  llioy  beeon*  mlky,  malieiou,  aiul 
morose. 

Thio  speci"s  inhabits  .\!al)iii  and  Ab\>siiiKi,  but  is  not 
found  either  in  Egypt  or  Nubiu,  though  itn  figure  is  often 
■eulptured  on  the  antient  monuments  of  both  thew  coun- 
tries. Hemprich  and  Sbtenberg  found  laigntroom  of  them 
in  Wadi  Kanun  and  in  the  tMmntaim  near  uw  city  of 
lliinftidinllMeMBti]r«rth«W«hnb«M»a»ii«llM  mthe 


moontains  above  Arkeebo  on  the  Red  Sen;  and  we  learn 

from  Salt  and  Pearre  tli.it  they  ans  extremely  common  upon 
all  the  high  lands  iii  Tij^rc.  The  travellers  above-tneii- 
ti'ine.l  fbiind  tmops  of  a  hundred  and  ujiwardsin  the  iu  i;:U- 
bourhood  of  Eilet,  in  the  chain  of  the  Taranto.  These  were 
usually  composed  of  ten  or  a  dozen  adult  mala,  and  about 
twenty  adult  females;  the  remainder  of  the  troop  waft  made 
vittt  tlu-  young  of  the  four  or  live  preceding  yeats.  When 
SI  en  at  a  (listaiii  e  approactiin^'  u  snail  st.-cam  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quenching  tneir  thirst,  thev  bore  u  close  resem- 
blance to  R  llo<  k  of  wild  hogs;  and  it  mhs  observed  that  the 
young  ouesi  always  led  the  van,  and  that  the  old  males 
brought  up  the  rear,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
whole  family  continually  under  their  immediate  obsenrntion. 
They  did  not  appear  P3  pay  the  sligbteet  attention  to  the 
Gallas  and  Abyssinians,  out  when  the  European  travellers 
approached,  whom  they  probably  distrusted  fri)in  the  ap- 
pcaraiK-e  ol  their  fire-ann?  tlie  old  males  abandoned  their 
siaiion  in  the  rear,  and  placed  theiii^lvus  bviween  the 
troop  and  their  pursuers.  t>o  that  it  was  found  ven>'  difEcult  to 
procure  specimens  of  either  the  females  or  the  yoiing.  When 
they  first  observed  the  travellers  approocbingf  they  all  stood 
up  on  their  hind  feet  for  the  purpose  of  examinlbg  them  ; 
the  old  males,  having  driven  away  the  females  and  young 
animals,  remauied  m  this  ji  i^itioii  till  the  near  appn  aeh  of 
the  parly  coutpelled  theiu  also  tu  retire,  wlan  the  whole 
Iroop  scampered  up  the  sides  of  the  nn  iintatns,  making 
them  teaonnd  with  their  shrill  clamour.  The  Arabic  name 
of  this  animal  is  mbaA  or  robba  ;  the  Abyssinians  call  it 
deri  ias,  according  to  Pcarce's  ortbograpb'y»  or  Aorm^  ae* 
cording  to  the  spelling  of  Hemprich. 

The  name  of  this  species  in  the  antient  Etbiopic  or  Geez, 
the  learned  language  of  the  Abyssinians,  is  tot  or  iQta. 
iH  e  figure  of  this  animal,  in  a  sitting  posture,  ii  common 
upon  the  antient  tnonuincnis  of  Egypt  and  Nubia;  emmll 
metal  images  of  it  have  been  dug  up  among  the  ruins  ol 
Memnbia  and  Hermopolis,  and  mummies  containing  the 
embalmed  body  of  the  animal  are  still  found  aiuonu  the 
catacombs.  Stvabi).  iiulred  (p.  S12).in  mentioning:  Heriin>- 
fiolis  as  the  eentie  of  tin-  ailoralion  paid  to  the  cunin-^plialui. 
^ays  that  the  Babj  Ionian-  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis  paid 
divine  honours  to  the  ceput :  yet  though  the  geographer 
makes  use  of  very  different  names,  and  though  these,  in 
reality;  apply  Id  Tnry  diifotent  animals,  there  is  ooqd  reason 
to  believe  that  they  both  refer,  in  the  present  Tnatanoe.  to 
the  same  species ;  no  quadrunirinc>iis  animal  is  c\er  found 
represented  upon  the  sacred  inonuuienu  uf  antient  Eg)pt, 
exet  pt  the  baboon,  nor  have  the  images  of  any  other  species 
ev<»r  U  eti  du:.'  up  in  searching  for  antiquities.  One  or  two 
instances,  indeed,  occur  in  tne  represeutations  of  pcoikne 
suhjeets,  such  as  the  praceasion  of  a  returning  flonquaror,  in 
wbieh  monkeys  tetmjntheri)  are  introduced,  as  for  in- 
stance the  painting  iliscovered  at  Thebes  by  the  l.ite  Mr. 
Salt,  ami  represented  by  Minutoli  (tab.  xii.,  fig,  -0.  la  which  a 
iTMiikey  is  represented  ivhiiiron  the  ii'.(  k  <  C  .i  e.imelopard  ; 
but  tliH  was  manifestly  intended  merely  to  fix  the  (ucaiity 
of  the  country  or  people  whoee  subjection  the  triumph  was 
meant  to  commemorate^  and  by  no  means  indicales  n  par- 
ticipation in  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  the 
habr>on.  Neither  does  the  female  ever  apjx  ,ir  b  Ix'  repre- 
sented a$i  an  object  of  worship  ;  all  the  fl  j  u  i  *  ami  u;  Aj<es 
>.(eni  to  he  those  of  males,  as  is  proved  In  tlu-  i.  ane  which 
>  ners  the  neck  and  sboutders,  and  which  givc$  a  fuloess 
1 1  the  fore  part  of  the  body  in  tint  sax  whkh  ii  wanting  in 
(he  other. 

3.  The  enmmm  baboon  {C.paph,  DesDnrest)  iaof  a  uni- 

form  yellowish  brown  colour,  slightly  shaded  uith  -.mdv  or 
liybt  red  upon  the  head,  shoulders,  b<j<ly,  ai;  1  t\ir  uutkes  ; 
the  whiskci-  al(i:i.-  ,iri'  uf  a  light  fawn  coU  ur;  iliv  t.ii.e.ea,>, 
and  hands  are  naked  and  entirtly  blark.  tlie  upjicr  e\e-luk 
white,  and  nls<i  naked,  and  the  tad  about  half  the  length  ot 
the  body,  but  not  terminated  by  the  tull  which  distinguishes 
It  in  the  last  t»o  species.  The  hair  of  the  occiput  and  neck 
is  ratber  longer  than  that  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  but  is 
neither  so  long  nor  so  thick  as  to  give  it  any  rcseiublaticv 
n  the  niai  r  if  the  chacma  or  deriias  ;  neither  is  the  fac« 
of  the  present  species  st>  much  prolonged  as  iu  these 
two  aiimiil- .  the  nose,  however,  is  advanced  rather  be* 
yond  the  extremity  of  the  lips,  and  has  the  nostrils  opening 
us  in  tiiC  other  bahoont ;  the  ohceka  are  consioerably 
swolkn  immediately  below tho  eyes,  after  which  the  lirea  !ih 
of  the  Ikce  oontracCa  suddenly,  giving  the  muzzle  ur  nowj 
the  nppeanuMW  of  having  been  broken  Jtt  that  iituatim  by 
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•  heavy  blow.  The  wl. inkers  arc  not  60  thickly  furnitbed 
ti  in  the  species  alremly  described;  they  are.  howevflr. 
Mually  diicetod  backworib.  but  d.)  not  oonenl  the  «in, 
wbieh  an  blaek.  nakad.  Mid  law  regularly  oval  tban  in  man 
and  the  generality  of  the  mmie.  The  under  parts  of  the 
body,  the  brea*t,  belly,  abdonicii,  und  inner  fare  of  the 
mu  and  thighs,  are  very  >paringly  futui^hcd  with  Umg 
hairs  of  a  uiiif  irm  brown  colour.  The  lemales  and  young 
€.S:  i:i  iiD  other  respect  from  the  adult  malfli,  flunptin 
bewg  of  a  liKblar  aod  mora  aetiva  maka. 

Thii  apeeiat  inlHbiU  Iha  eoaakaraiiinaa,aiid  it  that 
m(v>t  commonly  aaaa  about  the  ttrtwts,  and  in  menageries 
and  museums.  In  youth  it  is  pcntle.  curious,  gluttonous, 
i:i>i  in<H>»santly  iu  motion,  smacking  it^  hp?  [quickly, 
chatkrintf  when  it  wishes  to  h«g  contributions  I'rom  its 
tiMii  T'.  and  screaming  loudly  when  pefus«l  or  tantalized. 
At  It  grown  older,  however,  it  ceases  to  be  familiar,  and 
SMumes  all  the  morose  look  and  rapulnTe  raanoers  which 
cbaraeterixe  the  baboons  in  genaiaL  Tha  apaeiman  observed 
\n  BuffoQ  waa  Aill  grown,  and  exhibited  all  the  ferocity  of 
dttposition  and  intnctahility  of  nature  Ci^mraon  to  the  rest 
of  its  kind.  '  It  was  not  (says  he)  altogether  hideous,  and 
;et  it exeited  horror.  It  appeared  to  he  continually  in  a 
ttate  of  savage  ferocity,  ghodtus  its  teeth,  perpetually  rest- 
less, and  agitated  by  unprofoked  fUry.  It  was  obliged  to 
be  kept  shut  up  in  m  iron  cage,  of  which  il  ahook  tte  bar* 
lonvgfflilly  vith  ita  hands  as  to  tnspin  the  spectators 
vita  appnhcnsiun.  It  was  u  stuut-built  animal,  whose 
MtTOBS  limbs  nnd  compressed  Ibrui  indicatml  ^ro:\t  force 
aod  agility;  nnd  tiiou^h  the  len^ith  and  thickm-AS  of  its 
ihascgy  eoal  made  it  appear  to  be  much  larger  than  it  was 
ia  nealitT,  it  was  navertheless  so  stron;;  and  active  that  it 
■if ht  have  raadily  voiated  the  attaeka  of  aoveral  wpariaad 


ne  MaadriB  (G.  HanHaaMl  0.  Makaoa). 


*  The  Mandrill  (C.  Mormon  anrl  C.  Mainion,  Lin- 
lUMs)  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  ccnus,  and  may  be  readily 
Cltiagllilbed  from  all  the  other  baboons  by  the  enormous 
PNtoMiaiiea  of  ita  ebeaka*  and  the  bright  and  variegated 
tiivm  vhleh  mark  them,  as  irall  as  by  its  short  upright 
t»il.  Tba  IWl-grown  mandrill  measures  abo\c  five  I'oct 
''hen  standing  11  pripht  ;  the  limbs  are  short  uml  pn-.vfrful, 
t  :e  h  idy  thick  aiul  I'Xtreniely  robust,  the  head  lar[:r  and 
almost  destitute  of  forehead,  the  eye-brows  rcmarkablv  pro- 
tninent,  the  eyes  small  aaddtaply  sank  in  the  head,  the 
thssk-bgoea  awoUoA  to  an  anonnoua  aisab  and  forming  pro- 
JHtignioaeadi  dde  oT  die  noae  a«  large  aa  a  man  s  fist. 

narked  transversely  with  numerous  altemile  ribs  of  light 
hlui!,  irarlet  and  deep  purple,  the  tad  not  more  than  a 
c-iuple  of  inches  in  length,  and  ficnerally  carried  erect ; 
the  callosities  large,  naked,  and  of  a  bl<x>d  rcd  colour.  The 
general  colour  of  the  hair  is  a  light  olive  brown  above,  and 
ulrwy  grey  beneath,  and  the  chin  is  furnished  underneath 
nth  a  small  pointed  yellow  beard.  The  baur  of  the  fti^ 
■>aul  and  temples  is  directed  upwards  so  as  to  meet  in  a 
fwinton  the  crown,  which  gives  the  head  a  trian^'ular  ap- 
peirarice  :  the  .-ars  are  naked,  anfrular  at  their  suiKTior  and 
pou«n«ir  borders,  and  of  a  blui»h  black  colour ;  and  the 
mda  and  lipa  are  laige,  amdlan,  and  pntabannt.  Tba 


foriuiM  i>  Miuoimded  above  witli  an  elevated  rim  or  bolder, 
and  trur.i  lied  like  the  snout  of  a  hog,— a  character  wbieh 
we  have  obMrved  in  no  other  baboon,  and  whidb  loads  us 
to  suspect  that  the  mandrill  is  the  species  that  Aristotle 
incidentally  mentions  by  the  name  of  (  hocronithecus  (xoi- 
(>oiriOi|cof),  (FTixl.  Anim.  lib.  ii.  cap.  -i.)  antt  which  may 
have  been  broui^ht  into  Egypt  or  Greet o  by  the  mer- 
chants who  kept  up  a  regular  intercourse  between  Bgjpt 
and  the  countries  of  the  interior.  There  are  other  eon- 
iideratiom  which  give  a  strong  d«Bne  of  wdbabiUty  to  tbia 
eoqiaetuiB.  Tha  abort*  indeed  olrooat  tobeieuloas,  tail  of 
the  mandrill,  for  instanea.  would  lead  Aristotle  to  compare 
it  with  the  apa  or  ptth^os  (irt0>;coc),  rather  than  with  the 
other  simi»,  all  of  which  have  tails  of  oon-iiderable  length; 
and  the  truncated  form  uf  the  snout  would  readily  suggest 
its  similarity  ui  the  hog  (xo'Vc).  We  an  aware  that  the 
ch<£ropitheciu  of  the  Greek  pnikiaopher  baa  been  generally 
identified  with  the  eomsMm  baboan  or  the  derria»;  Imt 
neither  of  those  species  posseaaes  any  character  which  justi- 
fies that  supposition ;  and  besides,  the  dcrrias  is  indis- 
putably allowed  to  lie  the  species  (]r>ii,Mi;ited  by  llie  mueh 
more  appropriate  name  of  rynoeepliahis  iKvyoi:t<;.a\n^.)  Nor 
does  ttie  mandrill  difl'er  much  in  its  freneral  form  and 
appeoranoe  ih}m  the  pithecus  of  Aristotle,  which  was  the 
common  magot  or  Boibary  ape  {Macneua  inuui) :  there 
is  no  very  great  difference  in  the  siia  of  these  animals,  their 
colour  is  very  nearly  the  same,  both  are  equally  remarkable 
for  the  powerf\il  make  of  their  bodies,  and  the  sinewy  cha- 
racter of  their  short  stout  liinb:. ;  and  in  fact  the  only 
striking  difference  which  exists  between  them  is  the  pro- 
longed, truncated,  swinish  snout  of  the  one,  and  the  round 
bead  and  short  face  of  the  other.  Thus  wa  aan  vanr  sotla- 
factorily  account  fiir  both  mambenof  thaooMpoanid  nana 
employed  by  Aristotle ;  nor  ean  an  olgaotian  he  ihirly taken 
to  the  approximation  whicli  we  have  here  made  of  his 
chcL-ropithecus  to  the  mandrill  of  Guinea,  on  account  of 
tile  e.Miemely  liuiiti  il  knowledge  which  the  antieiit  Greeks 
possessed  of  the  western  coasts  of  Africa ;  since  we  know 
that  lliay  liaw  mU  aoquaintod  with  other  animals  from  tha 
same  or  even  a  xaon  ramota  loeali^ ;  such,  for  instaneib 
as  the  gnu  {AntiUtpe  gm},  wUah  ia  doariy  tha  aatftlapas 
of  antiMK  wrilan,  and  tha  paaaiiB  ar  bufUo  of  tha  Gold 
Coast. 

The  femalaa  and  young  mandrills  differ  from  the  adult 
males  in  the  shorter  and  less  protuberant  form  of  the  luuzzie, 
which  is  moreover  of  a  uniform  blue  colour;  the  cheek- 
bones have  little  or  no  elevation  above  tha  fOMnl  plana  of 
the  face,  nor  aro  they  marked  with  tba  hmgitndiaal  fturowa 
which  give  the  other  sex  so  singular  an  appearance ;  at 
least  thoy  arc  far  from  being  so  prominently  developed.  It 
is  only  uuleed  when  they  have  completed  their  second  den- 
tition that  these  characU'rs are  fully  displayed  ui  liie  males, 
and  that  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  assumes  that  bright 
red  hue  by  which  it  ia  so  remarkably  distinguished. 

The  mandnUia  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  and  hears 
the  dilbrsot  names  of  smitten,  ekorut,  boggo,  barrut  Iwl, 
according  to  the  language  or  dialect  of  the  tribes  in  whoae 
territories  it  has  been  observed.  It  is  descril>c<l  as  being 
amazingly  powerful  and  mischievous,  but  many  traits  of 
its  character  and  habits  hare  been  confounded  with 
those  of  the  chimpanzee  (PitAecut  troglodyttt),  a  very  dif- 
ferent animtU.  Its  mental  character  and  hnte  do  not  differ 
sensibly  fram  those  of  the  otbar  babooni»  auoBt  that  ft 
becomes,  in  advaaoad  age,  still  more  morosa  and  laaetvioos. 
Those  which  bava  been  observed  in  a  domestic  state 
arc  penerally  remarked  to  have  had  a  strons;  taste  l  ir 
s]iintui,.u>  and  fermented  liquors  :  a  :  t  iiiarkakily  line  indi 
vidual,  which  was  lone  kept  at  Exeter  Change,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  drank  his  pol  of 
porter  dail^,  and  evident^  eqioyed  it:  it  was  a  OMMt 
amusing  sight  to  see  bim  seated  in  hia  IMla  arm-ehafar, 
with  his  quart  pot  beside  him,  andtMoUnghis  short  pipo 
with  all  the  gravity  and  perseverance  of  a  Dutchman.  In 
a  state  of  nature,  his  great  stren^'th  and  malicious  character 
render  the  mandrill  a  truly  formidable  animal.  As  tiiej 
generally  march  in  lai%e  bands,  they  prove  more  thui  a 
match  rar  any  oAar  inhabitant  of  the  forests,  and  an  avan 
said  to  attaok  and  drive  the  elephants  away  ftom  tha  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  have  fixed  their  residence.  The  inbaf 
bitants  of  these  countries  themselves  are  afraid  to  pass 
through  the  wo'tds  unless  in  large  companies  and  well 
armed ;  and  it  is  said  tliat  tba  mandrills  will  even  watch 
tibair  opportunity  whan  tha  man  am  in  tha  IMds,  to  plunder 
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tlM  negro  villafres  of  every  thing  eatable,  and 
•tttmpt  to  cany  off  the  women  into  the  woods. 


3.  The  Drill  (C.  Uurojihtrus,  K.  C:uvier)  is  a  species 
only  recently  admitted  l>v  tlie  inoht  judirious  modern  nalii- 
raiut*,  though  long  isince  described  by  IVnnant,  and  at'ter 
him  by  Tariuus  other  writers.  It  is  Ukewi«.o  a  native  of 
the  eoMt  of  Guinoi,  and.  like  the  mandnil,  is  dintin- 
cnisbed  by  a  short,  erect,  stumpy  tail,  aencely  two  inches 
mloai;th.  and  covered  with  >hort  bristly  hair.  The  cheeks 
an  tiot  st>  protuberant  as  in  tbat  species,  neither  are 
tbey  marked  w  iih  tlic  same  variety  of  colour* ;  and  the 
lixe  and  power  of  the  animal  are  much  inferior.  The 
eolours  of  the  body  twar  lome  resemblance  toUlOM  of  the 
tnandrill,  but  they  ue  mora  mixed  with  green  on  the 
upper  parts,  and  areof  a1i|rht»rnr  more  ailvery  hue  beneath. 
ITie  head,  bark,  sides,  outer  surfare  of  the  limbs,  a  band  at 
the  b.xse  of  the  nock,  and  tiie  huekr.  of  the  fore  hands,  are 
furnished  witli  very  long  fnie  hair,  of  a  light-brown  colour 
at  the  root,  and  from  thence  to  the  point  marked  with 
altarnata  linsa  of  blaok  and  yellow,  the  two  last  colours 
akNM  apnaamg  axternaUy,  and  by  their  mixture  giving 
lira  to  the  greenish  shade  that  predominates  over  ul  the 
vpnar  parts  of  the  head  and  body.  Tlie  under  jKirts  of  the 
body  are  equally  covered  wiih  lunj;  fine  hair,  but  of  a 
un;l'onii  liuht-brown  or  hflvery  frrcy  colour,  and  more 
spanngly  luroished  than  on  the  back  and  siden  :  tne  whis- 
kaia  an  thin  and  directed  backwards;  there  is  a  small 
aiaDge-eolouMd  heard  on  the  chin ;  the  hair  on  the  templea 
is  directed  upwards,  and,  meeting;  from  both  sides,  fbrms  a 
pointed  rid^'c  or  crest  on  the  cmwn  of  the  head:  nnd  the 
tail,  feboi  t  as  it  is.  i-  ternniiuteil  h\  a  siniiU  brush,  'i  lie  lace 
and  ears  are  iiakril.  and  ot  a  j,-li)--^y  black  colour  like  polished 
ebony :  the  cheek-brnes  form  prominent  elevations  on  cacii 
aide  of  the  nose,  as  in  the  mandrill,  only  not  nearly  ao 
htga;  neither  are  they  marfcad  with  the  aame  sariea  of 
alternate  rfdgrn  and  rarrows,  nor  with  the  brilliant  and 
varied  colours,  whit  li  n  nderthat  species  ao  ramarkable ;  the 
palms  of  the  han<ts  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  alw  naked  in 
the  drill,  and  of  a  deep  cop|K'r  colour ;  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  when  scon  beneath  the  hair,  is  uniform  dark-blue, 
and  tbat  of  the  naked  rallosities  briKbt-red.  The  female 
diibra  firam  the  male  by  her  smaller  aixe,  ahiuter  bead,  and 
mueh  paler  colour;  and  the  younf?  males  exhibit  the  same 
characters  \x\\  to  tlif  tiim-  of  their  scciiml  dentition. 

The  wood  babo-m,  the  cinereous  babiioii,  and  the  yellow 
baboon  of  I'ennant.  are  all  manifestly  referable  to  this 
species,  and  differ  only  from  the  diffcrenoo  of  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  spedmena  from  which  he  took  hi:»  description. 
Tha  habito  and  manners  of  the  drill  have  not  been  obaerved 
in  a  state  of  nature,  nor  do  we  find  the  animal  itself  indi- 
cated in  the  works  of  any  of  the  traveller^  which  we  have 
consulted.  In  its  native  country  it  is  probably  confounded 
with  the  mandrill,  at  least  by  casual  ami  pas>iiii;  observers, 
but  it  is  I'nquently  brought  into  this  country,  and  is  well 
known  as  a  menajrerie  animal.  Its  habits  in  conQnemcnl 
do  not  sppeer  to  differ  in  any  material  respect  fhim  those  of 
its  congeners.  Thooe  individuals  which  we  have  obser\'efl 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Sm-iety.  and  in  oilier  c>A- 
laalions,  were  uli  of  immature  age  and  growtli,  and  con^c- 
fsanlfy  exhibited  little  of  tho  fierce  and  intractable  epirit 


of  the  adult  Inboons  of  other  species.  They  were  in  general 
silent,  seditte,  and  sufficiently  gentle,  when  not  tantalised 
with  food  or  otherwise  strongly  excited;  but  the  gloomy 

ferocity  of  their  natural  temper  was.  nevertheless,  grKdually 
be^inninp;  to  show  itself  in  tliuiK.  which  had  aequired  a 
certain  size  and  strength,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  iliat 
the  adult  males  exhibit  all  the  repulsive  and  malicious 
character  of  the  kindtod  apedes. 

Some  writers  have  enumerated  two  or  three  other  ^eciea 
of  baboons,  but  they  are  fbr  the  most  part  fictitimts,  or  refer 
to  different  agea  nr  sexes  of  one  or  other  of  those  which  arc 
here  described.  The  C.  babn-im  of  Dcsraarest,  for  instance, 
is  confidently  declared  by  Hempneh  and  Khrenberg  to  be 
the  young  male  of  the  derrias.  C.  hamudryat. 

BA'BRIAS.  or  BA'BRIUS,  according  to  Suidas,  wrote 
a  ooUection  of  ifisopian  fables  in  ten  books,  which  he  tamed 
from  prooe  into  eboNarabies.  [SeeiBsoF  and  CwouASfntc] 

.\vi mus.  in  the  preface  to  his  fables,  states  that  the  fables 
ot  Habnus  were  contained  in  two  volumes,  by  which  he 
means  rolls  of  papyrus.  The  ten  books  mentioned  by  Suidas 
were  divisions  of  the  fables  themselves,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  twelve  booksof  LaVbotaine's  fables.  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  Avianva  mentions  Babhua  in  the  preface  to 
bis  Latin  fttblea,  and  ftma  tiie  occurrence  of  some  veraea  of 

^  Habrins  in  the  Homeric  I^'xicon  of  Apollonius,  who  pro- 
liably  hvLil  m  tlie  Augustan  ape,  or  s<jinuwliat  earlier,  it 
may  be  ciinjeciun  d  lliat  Babruis  tloiirishcd  within  half  a 
century  before  that  perio<l.  Ail  other  circumstances  relating 
to  Utt  an  howovor  unknown ;  nor  would  any  of  his  writings 
have  oono-  down  to  us  if  they  had  not  been  used  by  the 
transeribers  and  rMaeteun  m  the  middle  ages,  as  the 
f  )undation  of  their  versions  of.'Csopian  fables.  In  some 
ca-ses  the  copyist  uas  fortunately  contented  to  transcribe. 
With  only  a  few  variations,  the  metrical  oriL'inal  of  IJabrius; 
and  thus  some  of  the  choliumbic.  fables  of  this  poet  have 
been  preserve<l  in  the  form  of  prose  in  different  manuscript 
coUectiona  of  the  iEaopian  fitMea.  A  few  fables  have  liko" 
wise  been  preserved  accidentally  in  an  entire  fbrm,  and 

several  fraements  are  cited  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas.  Col- 
Icetions  of  the  e.xtaiil  latiles  and  fragments  of  this  poet 
,  have  liecn  made  bv  several  ^cbol.lr^.  (Sec  Tyrwlmt's  Z>i*- 
sertiitio  deHuLriu ;  Schneider  »  Fubulce .Jixrjjjtcc,  \'ratislav., 
1812;  Berger.  Babrii  Fabuleanm  Cholimnbicarum  libri 
ties;  Bishop  Blomfield  in  the  Jftteeim  Critieum,  \oLu} 
Mr.  Barges  in  the  Ckutieei  Journal,  vols.  xxv.  and  xxri. ; 
and  an  article  in  the  Phitulnsicnl  Mu\fiim,  vol.  i.  pp.  'JSO- 
.'UH,  wliu  li  last  contains  a  detailed  account  of  tlic  \cTsitu-;i- 
tion  of  Balirius,  ;iiid  an  amended  edition  of  bis  fables.)  The 
languane  of  Babrius  is  extremely  terse  and  elepant,  and  his 
style  of  narration  lively,  pointed,  and  simple  ;  and  even  the 
small  number  of  his  fables  which  have  been  rescued  from 
different  manuscripts  (about  twenty),  are,  in  our  opinion* 
sufririent  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  La  Fontaine,  tiie  best 
laUubst  of  iiiiidcrn  times.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
no  manuscript  of  bis  fables  should  have  been  preserved, 
which  were  evidently  extant  till  a  comparatively  recent 
pcriofl. 

BABUYA'NES  ISLANDS.  A  cluster  of  small  islands 
and  islets  fbrming  part  of  the  Philippines,  and  lying  to  the 
north  of  Luzon  or  I^Kjonia,  the  most  considerable  of  the 
group.  Babuyan,  the  most  northern  of  the  cluster,  is  in  19' 
43' N.  lat.  and  E.  loiii;.,  and  is  about  'i'^  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Four  others  of  about  the  same  size  are  situated 
as  follows : — 

Calayan    J9<*S8'N.Ut.  12r  sO'E.kng. 

Camignen  \ff^^  ISl'AS' 

Dalapiri     19«»  W'  121** 

Fupa         19<»  1-21°30' 
The  remainder  are  little  better  than  rocky  i«let.s.    The  in- 
habitants of  the  Ave  which  are  peopled  carry  on  trade  with 
tha  Chineae.  whom  they  supply  with  gold«  wax,  eaaaia,  and 
oooo>nots. 

BA'DYLON.  HISTORY.  The  Babylonians  belonged 

to  tho  Semitic  race  of  nations;  tli<'ir  Inntjuatre  was  an 
Aramaic  dialect,  and  djlfcred  little  from  the  common  Syriac. 
The  existence  <d'  tin  :r  <  iiy  and  empire  can  be  traced  back 
to  an  epoch  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  In  tho  tentn  chapter 
of  Genesis,  Bubel  is  mentioned  as  having  formed  part  of  the 
dommionsof  Niraiod,  and  Jonephus  {Ant.  Jud.  i.  6)  calls 
him  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Babylon.  The  building  of 
the  city  ;i!id  touer  of  Babel,  and  the  (  inont  coniusiou  of 
tongues  (Uene*.  \i.  1 — 0)  are  among  ihe  earliest  facts  in  tile 
hiatoiy  of  mankind  whirlr  we  fad  reeorded  in  tlt«  Hfbrav 
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icriptures.  IVe  learn  from  Josepbus,  Eusebius  and  the  Ar- 
menian chronicle  of  Mo<«es  of  Cborene.  that  ihe  Cbaldasans 
badasim^ar  tniditioti  to  account  tor  the  origin  of  the  dilTerent 
languages  now  spoken  hy  men ;  but  it  is  dttticult  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  tradition  was  independent  of,  or  whether 
it  VM  dsrivod  from,  that  teeordad  in  tbe  book  of  GMiesis. 
Diodbnu  (ii.  c.  7),  on  the  •nthonty  of  Cte^,  ettributes 
llie  foundation  of  the  city  of  Babylon  to  the  celebrated 
queen  Semirami*.  ;uid  vvlieii  we  reaid  of  immense  numbers 
of  workmen  (two  hundred  myriads)  from  all  parts  of  her 
empire,  whom  sho  employed  in  the  execution  of  her  design, 
we  ar«  eloMMt  involuntarily  reminded  of  that  part  of  tbe 
Hebveir  naimtiTe,  which  deachbee  'the  children  of  men' 
building  the  tmer.  nntll  '  the  Lord  eeattered  them  ebrmd 
from  thence  upon  the  f:uo  of  a!i  thi  r^.rtli,  and  thev  left  off 
l>  build  the  city."  {Genes,  xi.  8.)  Tno  epoch  at  which  the 
t'lty  r.iid  the  tower  wert>  founded  cannot  be  determined  with 

Excision :  acoonling  t»  the  calculation  usually  adopted,  it 
npcned  about  two  hundred  years  alter  the  deluge. 
Uerodotus  0*  184)  lays  that  tbe  boiiding  of  Babylon 
WW  the  work  of  several  sneeee^  eevereigm:  bat  among 
them  he  distinguishes  the  two  cjueens,  Semiramis  and 
Nitocris.  to  whom  the  city  was  indebted  for  extensive 
embankment!]  aioni;  the  Euphratt^s,  and  for  many  other 
improvements.  According  to  Diodonis  (ii.  1,  &c.),  the 
Assyrian  king  Niiui!<,  assisted  by  an  An^ian  chief.  Ana>us. 
conquered  and  kdled  the  then  Tewning  king  of  Babylon, 
and  made  himself  maattr  of  hb  aoninkma:  the  town  of 
Babylon  did  not  then  exist,  but  there  were  other  fiourishing 
towns  in  tbe  country.  His  wife  Semiramis,  who  succeeded 
him,  founded  Babylon,  and  made  it  her  resilience.  She 
enclosed  it  with  bnck  walls  at'  great  hcnjj;ht  and  thickness, 
joined  the  two  banks  of  the  river  by  a  bridge  (besides  a 
subterraneous  passage  or  tnnnel),  built  a  royal  paUce  on 
eaeb  side,  and  erected  in  tibe  middle  of  the  town  a  high 
temple  in  honour  of  the  god  Belus.  This  is  tisually  sup- 
posed to  have  happened  about  the  year  2000  before  our 
era. 

Respecting  the  history  of  Babylon  under  the  successors 
of  Semiramis  we  are  left  in  almost  entire  ijinorancc.  After 
tbe  overthrow  of  the  Aisyrian  monarchy  and  the  death  ot 
SanlMWiatas  (b.c.  888),  BelenB,  a  skilful  pnest  and  astro- 
loger, aanuned  the  government  of  the  Babjloaian  atate. 
(Diodor.  ii.  e.  24,  &c.)  He  was  sacceeded  on  fb»  throne 
by  his  son  Nubonassar,  and  the  res^al  dii;nity  became  here- 
ditary in  hi."»  iamily.  The  sera  ol  Nubona-i^ar,  bepnnuif^ 
the  jfith  of  February,  747  h.c,  is  suppose<i  to  have  boon 
so  called,  because  tbe  Chaldicans,  duhng  the  reign  of  this 
king,  might  have  begim  to  avail  themsdvm  in  their  astro- 
Boniienl  obeervatioiia  of  a  moveable  solar  yatr,  whieh  they 
n%ht  either  have  invented  themselves,  or  reotivad  ftom  Ihe 
/£gypttani>.  This  sora  was.  ho.vcver,  never  used  in  common 
life,  and  Ibr  all  ordinary  practical  purposes  tbe  ChaUIteans 
counted  by  lunar  y«aiB.  (Soe  Idfllar,  XaMhcA  dar  Clro- 
ftohgitf  p.  89.) 

W«  know  nothing  of  the  four  immediate  euccessors  of 
Nabonasscr.  The  fifth.  Merodach-Baladan,  or  Berodach- 
Baladan.  the  !ion  of  Baladan,  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  (2  Kings  xx.  12,  13:  Itaiah  \\\lx.  1)  as  hcluii 
en  friendly  term*  «iih  llexekiah,  the  kin^^of  .Tmhih,  at  a 
tune  when  both  dreaded  the  ascendancy  of  Sennacherib,  the 
king  of  Assyria.  Soon  afterwards  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
Ewrh addon,'  incorporated  Babylon  into  hit  enpiie.  But 
towaida  the  latter  nnrt  of  the  se^'enth  ccntory  before  our 
•ra,  we  again  find  Babylon  under  Nabopolassar  (627^ — 
6U4  B.C.*  an  imiependcnt  and  powerful  State,  and  as  such 
It  continued  tiil  iIh-  jienod  ot  its  destruction  b)  ("yrus.  In  1 
the  battic  nlH'ii cosium  (tHJ  'o  the  independence  of  tiu- Baby-  i 
Ionian  state  wa»  vindicated  a^zuinst  the  ambitious  desii:n*,o{ 
Nekos.  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  &cnt  un  army  to  cunquer  it. 
Babjlon  had  its  favk^bt  epoch  in  the  teign  of  Nebuchad- 
oeisar,  or  NabnehodonoMr  (6IM~-SS1  ii.c.),  who  inereaaed 
h'i  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  Tvrus,  and 
Jerusalem  (2  Kingx  xxv.  I;  2  C/non.  xxxvi.  17),  and 
a  I  led  to  the  tortifu  anons  ;ib  well  as  to  the  ornaments  of  the 
city  ot  Babylon.  He  subdued  the  Idumsans  (the  Edomites) 
and  the  Ammonites,  and  his  empire  extended  from  the 
Caucastan  Bountatna  to  the  AfhcM  desert.  It  is  surpris- 
mg  dMtf  the  name  «f  Ncibuebadnesmr  fa  apparently  un- 
known to  Hcrwlotti!:,  especially  as  we  are  told  by  Josephus. 
that  it  was  familiar  to  Megasthcnes  and  other  Greek  histo- 
rian*. Heeren  supposes  that  tbe  queen  Nitocris.  mentionc-<l  ' 
bf  Herodotus  (i.  IbSX  wbo  contributed  much  to  tbe  im-  i 


proveraent  of  the  to\«  i\  uf  Babylon,  may  have  been  the  con 
temporary,  and  perhap.H  the  wife  of  Nebuchadneizar.  But 
after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  empire  beijan 
rapidly  to  fall  into  decay.  His  bon  Evilmerodacb  (561  — 
5d9)  permitted  king  Joacim,  of  Juda,  to  return  home  out 
of  his  caj^vity  at  Babylon,  whither  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
brought  him.  Bvilmerodaeh  waa  kOled  in  the  second  year 
of  his  reii^n  by  his  brother-in-law  Ncriglissar,  who  occupied 
the  throne  durinj^  the  four  nacceedinp  years  (559 — 555). 
He  was  followed  by  his  youthful  son  Laborosoarchod,  or  La- 
bassoarasicus,  who  had  been  onl^-  nine  months  on  the  throne 
when  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in  which  he  was  dethroned 
and  killed.  Navonnedua  (the  Labynetua  of  Herodotus, 
i.  74 — 77.  and  the  Belshaaaar,  or  Balthanr.  of  the  Old 
Testament)  followid  hiin,  and  reigned  seventeen  vcars 
(.'i55— 538  Ji.  c),  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  attacked  and 
defeated  by  Cvrus  (Dan.  v.  30,  31),  and  Babylon  beeame 
subject  to  the  Wrsian  empire.    [See  CHALn.«ANs.] 

Cyrus  did  no  injury  to  the  town  of  Babylon:  on  the 
contrary,  bo  made  it  bit  winter<teaidenee,  and  the  third 
capital  town  of  his  kingdom,  after  Suae  and  Eebatana. 
But  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  under  Darius  I.  tbr  ^v.^'Is 
and  gateways  of  the  town  were  broken  drown,  ai.Li  ihe 
population  soon  decreased  in  such  a  degree  that  a  supply  of 
women  from  the  surrounding  country  beeame  requisite. 
(Herod.  III.  169.)  Xerxes  carried  away  the  golden  statue 
of  Belus  (Zeus,  Herod.  1. 183),  and  Alexander  the  Great 
found  tbe  temple  of  that  deity  in  ruins.  (Arrian.  Exp. 
Alex.,  vii.  17.)  Soon  afterwards  Scloucus  founded  the 
town  of  Seleucia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  which 
fnrthcr  contributed  to  the  (lecrease  of  the  latter.  At  the 
time  of  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  the  gn^ater  part  of  Bab\  lon 
lay  in  ruins,  and  there  were  corn-fields  within  its  antient 
precincts.  Curtius  says,  that  at  bis  time  only  one-fourth  of 
the  town  was  inhabited :  Philo  and  Josephus  observe,  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  tbe  inhabitants  were  Jews. 

BA'BYLON.  an  antient  city  <rf  As.<(yria.  Mr.  Rich,  fol- 
lowing Major  Rennell  in  his  Geography  of  Herodotus,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  site  of  Babylon  is  near  Hillah,  a  town 
situated  on  the  Euphrates,  which  was  built  out  of  tbe  ruins 
of  the  city,  a.d.  1101  :  it  is  about  forty-eight  miles  south  of 
Bagdad.  This  opinion  is  founded  on,  I.  the  latitude  of 
the  pbwe  as  given  by  Abulfeda,  Ebn  Haiikal,  Edriti,  und 
other  oriental  geographers,  compared  with  the  situation  of 
Babylon  as  recorded  by  classical  writers  ;  2.  the  stui>endou.s 
mu^nitude  and  extent  of  the  ruins  at  and  near  Hillah; 
3.  its  vicinity  to  the  bitununuus  fountains  of  Is,  or  Hit, 
mentioned  by  Uerodotus  as  being  eight  days'  journey  above 
Babvlon,  upon  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  bta 
tbe  bn^urtea;  and  4.  lha  ciieumstanoa  of  tbe  whde  mr- 
RrandingtUstrKtlistvbigbeen.fkQm  the  remotest  historiea. 
time  !  1  "tin  present  day,  distinf^uisbedby  tbe  name  of  l^abol. 
Ebn  Huukul.  who  wrote  in  the  tenth  century,  calls  it  Babel. 
(Maurice's  Obsen  aiions  on  Mr.  Rick't Memoir.}  Niebttlur 
has  fixed  the  lulitude  at  3^°  28'  30''. 

Herodotus,  who  Msitod  Babylon,  says  it '  was  the  moM 
celebrated  of  Assyria.  The  kings  of  the  ooontry 
made  it  tbdr  residence  after  the  destrvetion  of  Nineveh. 
The  city,  situated  in  a  great  plain,  was  of  a  square  form, 
e.ich  side  \-n>  stadia  in  leniilh,  which  makes  the  circuit 
■ISO  stadia.  It  w:us  s^o  magnificent  that  none  could  be 
compared  witli  it.  It  was,  moreover,  encompassed  with 
a  wide  ditch,  deep,  and  full  of  water.  Besides  thb  there 
was  a  wall,  50  royal  cubits  thick*  and  200  hi|^  Aa 
soon  as  the  earth  was  dug  out  to  Htm  the  ditdi.  it  was 
made  into  bricks,  which  were  burnt  in  furnaces.  Hot  bitu- 
men was  used  to  cement  them  together,  and  at  every  thirty 
layers  of  bricks  a  lay»T  of  reeds  was  placed.  I'he  sides  of 
the  ditch  were  first  buiU  in  this  Inanner,  and  thuu  (be  walls 
above  them  ;  and  upon  tbe  edges  of  the  wall  they  erected 
buildings,  with  only  one  chamber,  eacli  opposite  the  other, 
betw  een  which  there  was  space  enough  left  for  a  chariot 
with  four  horses.  In  the  wall  there  were  a  hundred  gates 
made  of  brass,  as  well  as  tbe  jambs  and  lintels.  Tbe 
Euphrates  runs  throuph  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  two 
parts.  Each  wall  forms  :in  elbow,  or  angle  on  the  river,  at 
which  point  a  w  all  of  baked  bncks  commences,  and  the  two 
sides  of  ike  river  are  lined  with  them.  Tbe  houses  were 
built  of  three  and  four  stories.  The  streets  were  straight 
and  intersected  by  othMa  which  opened  on  tbe  river.  Op. 
posite  flieend  of  the  stieetssmall  gates  of  brass  were  formed  * 
in  the  walls  which  lined  the  river.  By  these  pates  there  was 
a  descent  to  the  river,  and  there  were  as  many  gates  ai 
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there  were  transverse  streets.  The  external  wall  served  for 
defence ;  there  also  an  interntd  wall  which  was  not  less 
Irtrong,  but  iwTower. 

*  Tim  flMitra  of  each  of  tbsie  two  p^rts  of  the  town  ii  ra- 
narbable,  the  one  for  the  palace  of  the  k'  ng,  of  which  the 
incloi-iirt^  uas  larijn  ami  wi-U  fi>rtified  ;  ihe  other,  for  the 
place  ronsecratwl  to  Jupiter  Beliis,  of  w  hich  the  i^ates  were 
of  brass,  and  in  existence  when  Herodotus  wrote.  The 
sacred  inclosure  was  a  regular  scjuare,  each  side  being  two 
stadia;  in  the  ccntro  was  a  passive  tower,  onettadium  in 
lengtli  as  well  as  width,  and  above  this  tower  was  raised 
another,  and  above  that  again  were  raised  others,  until  there 
were  ei^ht.  An  ascent,  which  mnds  round  the  towers  on 
the  outside,  led  up  to  tliem.  Alwut  midway  in  the  ascvnt 
there  is  a  resting-place  and  scats,  where  those  who  ascend  rest 
themselves ;  in  the  last  tower  is  a  large  cbaral.  and  in  this 
chapel  a  large  and  ma^niflcent  bed,  and  near  It  a  table  of  gold. 

*  A  fandge  vas  bnilt  by  Nitocris,  a  queen  of  Babylon,  to 
connect  the  two  narts  of  the  city  divided  by  the  Euphrates. 
Tho  piers  were  forrncil  nf  i;ir;ji'  hvwn  stipnc-,  aiul  in  <ir<lcr 
to  fi.x  them  in  the  incr  tin-  watt-rs  of  the  Euphratex  were 
turned  into  a  great  excavation,  leaving  the  bed  of  the  river 
dry.  |t  was  at  this  time  that  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
liiwd  with  the  walls,  and  the  desicents  to  the  river  from  the 
aiprilor  fataa  were  made.  The  bridge  was  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  city,  and  the  masonry  was  connected  with 
iron  and  lead  ;  during  the  day  pieces  .f  sijr.aivd  \»(>i,(l  wvtk.' 
laid  from  pier  to  pier,  which  were  ri  iiui\eii  at  night  le^t 
the  inhahitaiits  on  each  side  should  rub  one  another.  \Vhen 
the  bridge  was  finished,  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  were 
turned  back  into  their  antient  bed.'  (Herodotus^L  1 78-186.} 
The  frpgqiMita  of  Benous  mar  be  compand  with  the  da- 
flcrhrtion  of  Herodotus.  [See  Bbrosus.] 

The  ruins  of  B  ibylon  consist  of  mounds  of  earth  formed 
by  the  decomposiliua  of  buildmgs,  channelled  and  furrowed 
hjthowvatfaer:  the  aurdMO  of  them  ia  strewed  with  {rieees 


of  brick,  bitumen,  and  pottc  ry.  (Rich's  Memoir  on  Bab^ion. 
See  also  the  view  of  the  ruins  in  Sir  Kobert  Ker  Portor'f 

Travels. \ 

'  The  miiu  of  the  eaitera  aoartar  eemmenoe  about  two 
miles  above  RRlah,  and  eonsist  of  two  targe  masses  or 

m  ninds,  connected  with  and  lyinjx  north  and  houth  of  each 
oilier,  iiiul  several  smaller  ones  winch  cross  the  plain  at 
different  intervals.  These  nuns  are  terminated  on  the 
north  bv  the  remains  of  a  very  extensive  budding  called 
the  Ht^jeUbi,  ftom  the  south-east  angle  of  which  proccods 
a  narnnr  lidjge  or  mound  of  earth  wearins  the  appearance 
of  havhig  been  e  boundary  wall,  A  A.  Inils  ridge  forms  a 
kind  of  circular  inclosure,  and  joins  the  south  east  point  of 
the  most  southerly  of  the  two  f:ran<l  masses.'  (Sir  Robert 
Kcr  Porter  lays  down  thes<^' walls dttfiTently.  See  his  plan, 
vol.  ii.  of  his  Travels.)  •  The  river-bank,  on  the  south-west 
of  the  tomb  of  Amran.  is  ikirted  by  a  ruin  (B).  extending 
fh>m  K  to  B  nearly  80*  nodi;  it  ia,  fbr  300  yards,  at  B,  4ft 
feet  perpcndieulsr:  alittw  abo^wthii  isapiece  of  ground.  D, 
fornieily  the  bed  of  the  river ;  here  earthen  vavcs  with  boni*s 
were  found.    From  the  east  iiugle  of  the  ruin  H  commences 


another  inound,  similar  to  that  marked  A,  but 
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Hatter;  this  mound  is  the  most  southerly  of  all  the  ruins,' • 
(Rich's  Merruitr.) 

'  On  taking  a  riew  of  the  ruioa  from  south  to  north,  the 
first  object  that  attracts  attention  Is  the  low  mound  con- 
nected with  the  ruin  B  :  on  it  nrc  two  sniall  walls  close 
together,  and  only  a  few  feel  in  height  and  breadth.  This 
ni;n,  which  is  called  Jutnjuina,  and  formed  part  of  a 
Mohammedan  oratory,  gives  its  name  to  a  village  a  little  to 
the  left  of  it.  To  this  succeeds  the  first  grand  mass  of 
ruina,  vbioh  ia  IIM  |arda  in  length  and  800  in  iu  greatest 
breadth  ;  Ht  flgore  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  quadrant,  its 
heitrht  is  irregular;  but  the  most  elevated  part  msiy  bo 
about  50  or  tiu  teet  al>ove  the  level  of  the  plam,  ami  it  has 
been  dug  into  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  bricks.  Just 
below  the  highest  part  of  it  is  a  small  dome,  in  an  ohlonff 
inclosure,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Amran  Ibn  AIL 
On  the  north  is  e  raUey  fit  UU  yards  in  length,  the  area  of 
which  Is  covered  with  luiaoeksof  rank  grass,  ond  crossed  by- 
a  line  of  ruins  of  very  little  elevation.  To  this  succeeds  the 
second  grand  heap  of  ruins,  the  shapo  of  which  is  nearly  b 
square  of  "00  yards*  length  and  breadth,  ami  its  south-west 
angle  is  connecte«l  with  tlie  north-west  angle  of  themoundf 
of  Amran  by  a  ridge  of  considerable  heighl)  Mtd  nearly  100 
yaidsinbnwlth.'  (Riehli  JAmier.) 

Mr.  Rich  eonsiden  this  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
ruins  of  Babylon  ;  and  that  the  biuMings  here  were  f;ir 
superior  to  those  which  are  situated  to  tlie  north-east.  '  Not 
more  than  'JOO  jards  from  the  northern  extremity  of  this 
mound  ia  a  ra\  inc.  G,  hollowed  out  by  those  who  dig  ibr  bricks, 
in  length  luu  yards,  and  10  feet  wide  by  40  or  SO  deep.  On 
one  aide  of  it  a  few  yaida  of  wall  remain  standing,  the  face 
ofwkich  is  very  clean  and  perfbct,  and  appears  to  have  Ucn 
the  front  of  some  building.  Under  the  foundations  at  \\w 
southern  end  an  opening  is  nLide.  which  discovers  a  sub- 
terranean passage,  llooreil  and  walled  with  large  bricks  laid 
in  bitumen,  and  covered  over  with  pieces  of  —  inta^^iii^^,  ^ 
yard  diick  and  several  yards  long ;  the  weight  abore  has 
been  so  great  as  to  have  given  a  considerable  degree  of 
obliquity  to  the  slde-walls  of  the  passage;  the  opening  is 
nearly  seven  feet  in  height,  and  its  course  is  to  tlie  south. 
The  superstructure  o\er  the  passu;;e  is  cemented  wiih  bitu- 
men, other  parts  of  the  ravine  nith  morlar,  and  the  bricks 
have  all  writing  upon  ttiem.  The  northern  end  of  the 
ravine  appearn  to  have  bean  fliQued  by  an  estrBBoly  thick 
wall  of  yeUowtah  hndu  ewinled  with  a  brilliant  white 
mortar.'  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  ravine  at  H  is  the 
ka.sr  or  palace,  by  which  appellation  Mr.  Rich  designates  the 
whole  mass.  (See  the  cut  under  the  head  of  Babylonian 
Auchitecti:kk.)  It  is  a  very  remarkable  rum,  and  from  its 
being  uncovered  and  iu  part  detached  from  the  rubbish,  is 
visible  from  «  OQMiderable  distance,  but  so  surprisingly 
fre«h  in  its  aMaaiMMOb  that  it  was  only  afler  a  minute 
inspection  that  Mr.  Bieh  was  satisfied  of  its  being  in  reality 
a  Babylonian  remain.  'It  amsists  of  several  v» alls  and 
piers,  which  face  the  cardinal  points,  eight  teet  in  tluckness ; 
111  some  places  ornamented  with  niches,  uu<l  in  olhen 
strengthened  by  pilasters  and  buttresses,  builtot  fine  buiat 
bliek  sbH  |wlectly  clean  and  sharp,  laid  in  lime  fOiniU  el 
tenacity,  that  it  is  almost  imposHible  to  extract  n 

•  SkMMrt  Kcr  Portw,  bowwrr,  abtnt.  ia  Iu*  uUa  of  Hnbrloa.  •  «Mb- 
■MOB  of  dito  wsU  OMiike  |y«ii  «f  Juvim»  »«  tfw       w  •  ssmk. 
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kMk  whole*  The  tope  of  these  walls  are  bfok«ii  md  vuf 
Buve  heen  much  higher ;  on  the  outside  they  have  io  some 
places  been  decre^  nearly  lo  the  foundations:  but  the 
internal  spares  fbrmed  by  them  are  yet  filled  with  rubbish, 
in  v>me  part*  almtwt  lo  thftir  summit.  One  part  of  the  wall 
hw  bet  n  split  into  tlirte  (lasts.  nnd  overthrovrn  as  if  by  an 
•anbqiutke ;  sotne  detached  walls  of  the  same  kind,  standinir 
■tdlwiMit  distances,  show  what  remains  to  have  been  only 
•  amtlX  part  of  th6  oriKiiial  fabric  |  indeed  itappeus  that 
tiie  p«Mafe  in  the  ravine,  tof^thef  wtfli  the  Wall  which 
crises  If*  upper  eml.  were  connected  with  it.  Near  this 
ruin  is  a  heap  of  ruhbi.^h,  the  sides  of  which  are  curiously 
•tieaketl  by  the  alti'rnutiun  of  its  materials;  the  chief  part 
of  wliioh.  It  14  jirobablf,  was  unburnt  briek,  as  some  were 
Ibund  here.'  Mr.  Kicb  did  tiot  find  any  rced.s  in  the  inter- 
atieee  of  ttteee  bricks.  'Alittle  to  tto  NJ^JB.  of  iJiis  ruin  ik 
dw  DUBOUM  tree  (I),  whieli  tM  nethrdg  ealled  Athell,  nod 
'•fiieh  Ihey  main!  un  Tn  liave  Wen  Hourisliin^  in  antient 
ll:ibvlon.  It  sturifi.^  .>;i  ^  kind  of  ruiijc  ;  one  aide  (if  its  trunk, 
w  '.  ji  rr  l  il  l  t  branches  at  the  top,  only  remains  :  the  branches 
vaving  ill  the  wtml  pruduco  a  melancholy  rustling  sound. 
It  is  aa  Bieigieen.  something  resemblinf;  the  lignum  vitae, 
and  not  eoininoa  io  Babylon.  A  uee  of  ttae  same  Und  is 
said  to  gnrtr  At  BaHMd.'  (RiehV  Mmmr.) 

E  and  F  an  two  extamlTa  ttrntub  nmiiiog  ikon  north 
to  muth. 

■  .A  mile  to  Iho  north  nf  tlio  kasr  or  palaec,  five  miles 
from  UiUah,  and  ^iO  yards  from  tho  river-baok,  iit  a  ruin 
called  the  Mujetibd,  meaning  the  overturned :  its  shape  is 
oMonf ,  and  its  hcU[ht.  as  well  as  the  mmsurementa  of  its 
aid««»  tnefular.  liie  si^  fwe  the  cafdinal  polatat  the 
DDrtfaem  is  200.  the  southern  319.  the  eastern  182.  and  the 
woatern  166  yards  in  length;  and  the  elevation  of  the 
south-east,  or  higbettt  atigle.  is  m  hvl.'    Two  hundred 
years  befbre.  when  l>e  la  Vaile  miw  it,  thia  building  was 
200  feet  high,  and  the  base,  including  the  ruins  of  sur- 
fOMOdilig  buildings,  about  700  f^t  on  each  side.  '  The  west- 
am  tea.  which  is  tbo  koit  elevated,  is  the  most  intOlesting. 
on  aitaMint  of  the  appearance  of  building  it  presents.  Near 
the  summit  of  it  appears  a  low  wall,  with  interruptions, 
bxult  of  unburnt  bricks  mi.xod  up  with  chopped  straw  or 
reeds,  aud  cemented  with  clay-inortor  of  >;reat  thickness, 
having  between  every  la^cr  a  layer  of  reeds;  and  on  the 
north  sale  ata  ahw  some  vestiges  of  a  similar  construction. 
Tba  aoodMrasi  angle  is  crowned  by  something  like  a 
tvmt  or  lantern  :  the  other  angles  ata  in  a  leas  perfect 
st«4a.  Init  may  originally  have  bowi  omaueDted  in  a  similar 
m;inn<  r.    The  western  face  is  lowest  and  easiest     ,i     i  t  ; 
the  iinrthern  the  most  difficult.    All  are  woru  into  luirows 
b}  the  weather:  and  m  some  places,  where  several  streams 
of  rain-water  have  united  together,  these  furrows  are  of 
great  depth,  and  penetrate  a  considerable  way  into  the 
nound.  Hm  aannU  is  oovered  with  haapa  of  mUMli,  in 
digf^ng  ir^  mna  of  wMeb,  layers  of  btoken  bnmt  brlek 
cemented  with  moM.nr  wrro  di«t  oTered,  and  whole  hrick.s 
with  inscri(  tions  are  sometimes  found.    The  whole  is  covered 
with  mnuniemble  iramnents  of  pottery,  brick,  bitumen, 
pebbieft.  vitnfied  brick  or  scoria,  and  even  shells,  bits  of 
glass,  and  mother  of  pearl.   In  the  northern  face  of  the 
Migelibd.  near  the  summit,  is  a  nicba  or  rseoaa,  bigbanoagh 
fr  a  aaan  to  stand  upright  in,  at  the  baek  of  wblen  la  a  low 
aperture  leadint;  lo  a  small  cavity,  whence  a  passage 
branehci  off  to  the  right,  sloping  upwards  in  a  westerly 
dir^-tion  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  rubbish.'    Mr.  Rich  vtah 
inibriaed  that  a  human  bo^ly  was  fbund  here  wrapped  in  a 
tigbt  wrapper,  partially  covered  with  bitumen  and  inclosed 
in  a  eofin  of  mulberry  wood.  Mr.  Rich  was  induced  by 
lUs  rJcttmirtanee  to  excavate  beta.  whan,  after  digging  into 
a  shaft  or  hoUow  piOT,  sixty  ibet  square,  lined  with  fine 
brick  laid  in  Mtadien  and  fllle<l  up  with  earth,  a  brass  spike, 
tome  earthen  vessels,  and  a  beam  of  date-tree  vnyx],  was 
found  ;  ono  of  thr  vnsiwlit  was  ri'iuarkably  tliin,  ;uiii  h;id  the 
Ti'Ri.'uns  o(  fine  white  varnish  on  the  (putsido.    .\ftcr  carry  ing 
on  the  ex(»vation  some  w:iy  tiirtber,  they  discovered  a 
narrow  passage  nearly  lo  iVct  high,  tlat  on  the  top.  nhi- 
iHting  both  bnnu  and  anbtvnt  brieha,  tbo  fcnaar  witb 
inscriptions  on  tlioni.  and  iho  latter  laid  with  a  layer  of 

rcedn  V  I  vi-,  n  cvevy  row,  except  in  one  or  two  courses  nr-ar 
Uii  bottom  V.  .lere  ihev  are  cemented  with  bitumen.  Tne 
hoikiw  pier  ]i  iluded  to,  correspond-*  exactly  to  Strabo  s 
descxiption  (p.  73d)  of  llie  hollow  brtck  piers  which  supported 
Aa  faangiag-carden  (tptftturr^  afMB)  in  dia  hoimr  thus 
ilM  «tth  atiii^  th»  laigMt  tMoa  ftifltr. 


It  aniears  thai  tiba  walla  were  llnad  with  a  fine  burfl 

brick  to  conceal  the  unburnt  bricks,  of  which  the  body 
of  the  building  was  prinripally  composed  :  there  is  a  Con- 
tinuation of  this  pas.siRC  to  the  eaMwartl,  cli'.ked  Up  WlUi 
earth.  Here  Mr.  Kieb  disoo^^ered  a  wo<xlen  cofRh  OOti- 
Uining  a  skeleton  in  high  preserratlun.  Under  the  head  H 
the  coffin  waa  a  ffNifldpebUa;  attached  lo  the  coffin,  on  the 
outside,  waa  a  hraaa  Utd.  and  msida  an  ornament  of  the 
same  material,  which  had  apparently  heen  suspended  to 
some  part  of  the  skeleton.  A  little  further,  the  skeleton  of 
a  child  was  fouHd;  and  Mr.  Rich  was  of  opinitifi  that  the 
whole  passaire  was  occupied  in  a  iiiroiiar  manner.  It  mar 
therefore  be  conjectured,  that  the  Mujelibb  was  a  great 
brick  pyramkl  for  the  dead.  It  may  perljaps  alM  hai«  baen 
used  for  an  observatory. 

*  Atent  t9  yards  to  the  north,  and  west  of  the  Mujelihi. 
am  inMI  of  a  tery  low  mound  of  earth,  which  may  have 
formed  an  inelnsure  round  tho  whole.' 

Mr.  Rich  could  nni  perceive  any  ruins  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  except  a  large  ruin,  supposed  to 
be  the  Tower  of  BeluA.  and  seme  trillin*  mounds  called 
Anana,  near  the  bank  Of  tba  Hm;  8lr  R.  K.  Pari»t 
abow%  in  addition,  flome  extensive  ruins  between  these.  Bv 
rel^rente  to  the  ganeral  plan  in  the  preceding  ]iat;e.  tlio 
reader  will  perceive  traces  of  ihem  two  miles  in  extent,  which 
Porter  liiis  conjectured  to  be  part  of  what  he  calls  the 
lesser  palace  of  Alexander,  an  edifice  about  which  there  is 
no  evidence  in  antient  wnti  rs.    Further  on  is  the  modern 
villaga  of  Tahmasia,  and  bevoml  tins  village  is  the  great 
ruin,  supposed  to  bo  tba  Temple  of  Belus.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  stupeiidam  and  surprising  mass  of  all  the  ruins  of 
Babylon.    *  It  is  situated  atxjut  six  mites  lo  the  south-west 
of  Hillah,  and  is  called  by  the  .-Irabs  Bir>  .Ni-niroud,  and  bv 
the  Jews  Nebuchadnezsar's  I'ri.son.'    .Mr.  Rich  do'cribc'*  it 
in  the  following  terms     •  The  Birs  Neraroud  is  a  mound 
of  an  obltmg  furm,  tlie  total  circumference  of  which  is  fit 
yards.  At  the  eastern  side  it  is  cloven  by  a  deep  fitmw* 
and  ia  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  ;  bat  at  tb* 
weatsm  aide  it  rises  in  a  conical  figure  to  the  elevation  of 
198  feet,  and  on  its  summit  is  a  solid  pil<-  uf  brick,  thirty-seven 
feet  hiph  by  twenty-eight  in  breadth,  diniinishtnfr  in  thick- 
ness to  the  lop,  which  is  broken  and  irregular,  and  rent  hj 
a  large  fissure  extending  through  a  third  of  its  height.  II 
is  perforated  by  small  aquaia  holes  dispoaed  in  rhomboids. 
The  fine  burnt  bricka  of  whfoh  it  ia  built  lla««  inscriptions 
OD  tbam.  and  so  exeeUent  is  the  cement,  which  appears  to 
be  line-mortar,  that  It  is  nearly  imponible  to  extract  one 
whole.    The  other  parts  of  the  suniiiut  of  tins  hill  are  occli- 
pit'd  by  imincn.sc  fnifjineiits  of  brickwork  of  no  determinatO 
l];rure,  tumbled  to^'ether  an<l  couvi-ited  into  solid  vitrificMl 
masses,  the  layem  ot  bnck  being  perfectly  discernible. 
These  ruins  stand  on  a  prodigious  mound,  the  wboto  of 
wbiek  ia  itself  a  ruin,  channeUed  by  tbo  waalhar,  and 
itrawed  with  fragments  of  Maok  ttona.  sandstone,  and 
marble.    In  the  eastern  part,  layers  of  unburnt  brick,  hut  no 
reeds,  are  to  be  seen.    In  the  north  side  may  be  seen  traces 
of  buildmn  exactly  similar  to  the  brick  pile.    At  the  foot  of 
the  mound  a  step  may  be  trnced  scarcely  elevated  above  the 
plain,  exceeding  in  extent,  by  sevsrsl  feeteaeh  way,  the  true 
or  meaaoied  base;  and  there  ia  a  quadranguUir  iaebiauia 
round  the  whole    at  the  Mujelibd,  bat  much  more  perfect, 
and  of  greater  dimensions.    At  a  tritlinLC  distanee,  and 
parallel  with  its  eastern  fice,  is  a  mound  nut  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Kasr  m  elevation,  but  mui-h  hmL'er  than  broad  ;  on 
the  top  of  it  are  two  koubbds  or  oratories;  rouml  the  Birs 
are  traces  of  ruins  to  a  considerable  extent.'  (Rich.) 
There  are  numerous  otber  mounds,  some  of  ooosiderabla 
dimensions,  besides  those  described.  But  most  of  theaa  ap- 
pear to  be  beyond  any  possible  limits  of  the  antient  eitft 
and  somo  undoubtedly  belong  to  other  towns  ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  rums  called  by  the  uati\es  Boursa  or  Brousa, 
f/ur  leajnies  below  Htlkh.  on  the  same  sida  of  the  river. 
Mr.  Rich  con  jectures  them  to  bo  the  Bonippa  of  StiallO 
(p.  73y)  and  liar-itaof  Ptolemy. 

The  greate.-vt  circuit  allowed  by  antient  writers  to  tbo 
walls  of  Babylon  is  480  stadia.  Strabo  ip.  738)  aUowa  tti. 
Quintus  Curtius  says  that  there  was  ^Mature  and  arabla 
land  in  the  inclosiire  sufllcient  to  tup()<.irt  the  whole  popu 
lation  durintr  a  long  wege  ;  and  Herodotus  say^  that  whe- 
Cyrus  took  Hubylon,  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  pirts  oi 
the  town  were  not  aware  of  it  till  some  time  after,  '  owing  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  city,'  as  the  Greek  historian  adds. 
It  has  bean  dinmity^  wbdhor  tba  MnifMMI  or  tba  Bin 
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Nemroud  is  the  ramatna  of  the  Temple  of  Behis.  Mr.  Rich 
thinks  that,  in  some  respects,  the  Mujehbi  would  answer 
raflleiently  well  to  the  aeoounti  of  the  Huigiog  Getden. 
which,  MoofdhiK  to  Stimha.  fomied  a  fqaam  or  Ibor  pie- 
thra,  or  )00  feet,  on  each  face,  and  stood  upon  the  river 
from  which  it  was  supplied  with  water.  Mr.  Rich,  how- 
ever, cinnot  rk'cido,  aad  leaves  it  to  the  learned,  although 
it  seems  that  ho  rather  leans  towards  tho  opinion  that 
the  Birs  Nemroud  is  the  Temple  of  Belui.  The  dif- 
fieulty  has  been  ineieMed  fiom  the  eueumstaiKe  of  the 
welle  of  the  city  not  beving  been  diieovered.  For  the  opi- 
nion of  travellers  and  (geographers  on  the  subject,  see 
Niebuhi.  D'Anville's  Genffropfw,  Rennell's  Geogrmhy  of 
IlerwMm,  nnil  the  Mcvi'jir  of  Rkh.  See  ftUo  the  ZVoiMW 
of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter. 

It  seems  exceedinp^ly  difficult  to  reconcile  the  deseriptions 
of  the  antient  hiitoneoe  with  the  actual  site  of  the  rains. 
Prestnnint^i  however,  that  Herodotus  it  eoneetin  tte  dinen- 
sions  that  he  has  given  of  the  city  walla,  and  that  by  the 
centre  of  the  two  quarter-*  of  tho  city  divided  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, is  not  meant  literally  the  centre,  it  will  not  bo  so 
diiBcull  to  determine  that  the  Birs  Nemroud  is  the  Temple 
of  Belus;  and  al  flie  same  timo  we  shall  be  able  to  lay  down 
with  some  anpeaianee  of  pibbebili^,  the  walls,  on  the  mo- 
dem phm  of  the  aetaal  aitek  as  drawn  bv  Sir  Robert  Ker 
JTorar. 


[Weal  fkee  of  the  Bin  Nrmnmd,  trtm  Rieli's  Mimoir  od  BhIivIod  .^ 


It  seems  to  be  atrrveil  by  all  travdliTs  who  luive  vi-;t<j<l 
the  spot,  that  tho  lar<^i'  ma>^L-s  of  rums  on  tl:e  ca-t  Iniuk  ol 
the  Euphrates  are  the  remuias  of  the  lurlilled  pulacc.  The 
lines  of  defence  surrounding  it  are  apparent  even  at  the 
present  day.  indoaing  also  the  Mnjeubt,  which  we  think 
most  be  eonaidersd  as  part  of  the  palaee,  or  at  least  eon- 

nected  with  the  palat  e,  and  nit  ns  the  Temple  of  Bclus. 
The  palace  then  (if  we  may  buppose  that  UenMlotus  did  not 
afcet  eztieue  aoenraqr  in  speaking  ef  to  «tteaBna  an 


inclosure),  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  eestera 
quarter,  and,  according  to  the  ruins  still  existing,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  bridge  also  waa  said  to 
be  hi  dm  eentre  of  the  d^,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  waa 

built  near  the  palar«,  A.  That  part  of  the  embankment.  B, 
on  Mr.  Rich's  plan,  which  is  300  yards  wuk-  and  40  feel 
high,  li'oks  so  much  like  part  of  the  approach  to  the  bridge, 
that  wc  think  it  might  be  taken  as  one  jpoi^t  on  a  straight 
line,  crossing  the  Euphrates,  and  extenWigtOber  Mlllv  tOb 
the  Birs  Nemroud ;  on  this  ssoe  line  as  an  a]da»  and  on 
the  diagonal  Ihie  of  die  Baphrttee,  we  Uiink  the  strai^t 
lines  of  the  walls,  forming  a  square  according  to  the 
dimensions  given  by  Herodotus,  might  be  laid  down, 
forming  the  angle  or  i  llmw  ai  tlie  extremities  of  the  diago- 
nal. Having  constructed  the  walls  on  thi.s  theory,  wc  shall 
find  that  the  Euphrates  divides  the  city  into  two  quarters, 
and  somewhere  near  the  centre  of  one  of  them»  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  we  shall  find  an  enormous  pdaoe.  and  in  the 
other  quarter  wc  shall  find  the  Temple  of  Belus,  which,  if 
not  in  the  centre,  was  quite  near  eiiuu^h  for  the  historian's 
purpose,  who  de-^cnbes  the  [ilaru  in  sery  ^eiienil  terms  ;  oral 
any  rate  was  as  much  la  the  centre  of  ono  Quarter  as  the 
pauce  was  in  the  centre  of  the  adiar.  F«r  me  purpose  of 
explaining  this  vief,  we  have  made  the  aeeonpaayiiuKplan, 
fram  tiie  materials  Ihrnished  by  Mr.  Rich  and  oir  Robert 
Ker  Porter.  Tlic  only  way  we  can  aeeom^t  fi>r  the  entire 
destruction  of  so  much  of  the  w  alls  as  was  left  hy  Darius,  is 
by  supposin^j  that  all  the  cities  within  a  reasonable  dislanco 
of  Babylon,  which  have  been  built  out  of  its  rums,  havubad 
tiieir  materials  chiefly  taken  from  the  walls  tbemselees. 
Bone  of  tbe  rabbish  may  have  been  thrown  by  the  labouieia 
into  the  dtteh.  and  the  rains  of  sges  may  have  washed 

down  the  earth,  and  have  completely  ohlilenitcd  all  traces 
ol  the  v^alls.  Mr.  Buekingliara  stales  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  great  ruin  at  Al  Hy  titer  is  a  part  of  the  creat  wall  of 
Babylon,  between  which  and  ibe  Kasr,  he  sa^'s,  that  he  saw 
mounds  indicating  the  streets  of  dieeity  with  their  trans- 
vene  streets ;  and  that  there  were  none  heyond  this  ruin. 
(Buekintrham's  TVoeelr  in  Metnpnlamia,  vol  iL  ebap.  1 0.) 

BABYIX)NIAN  ARCHITKCTURE  and  ANTIQUI- 
TIES.  The  ruins  of  Babylon  do  not  show  any  example 
of  one  entire  building.  Architectural  combinations,  with 
all  their  details,  as  in  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  archi- 
tecture, cannot  therefore  be  ascertained.  Tbe  great  Temple 
of  BeluSkaa  described  in  general  terms  by  Hetodotnsk  would 
have  a  pyramidal  fbrm,  and  would  be  sindlsr.  in  some  r»- 
s}wrts,  to  the  Hindu  temple  at  Tanjore,  and  tho  great 
Mexican  temples,  whicii,  m  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maunce, 
are  copies  of  the  Temple  of  Belus.  (See  Maariee'e Oftesma- 
tion*  on  Mr.  Utch  s  Memoir.) 

Buttresses  and  pilasters  wen  component  parts  of  Baby- 
lonian buildinn.  which  were  sometimes  decorated  with 
nfehes  ;  the  ediflees  generally  were  of  bricks,  either  dried  in 
the  sun,  or  burnt  in  a  kiln  or  furnace.  Tiles  were  alito  painted 
and  glazed  for  tho  purpose  of  decorating  buildings,  and 
a  v  ery  fine  sort  of  brick  was  employed  to  case  thick  walls 
built  of  eommon  bricks  or  rubbish.  These  bricks  were 
impressed  with  characters  (see  Arkow-hkadkd  CHAnAC* 
TBM).  The  elay  of  which  they  were  formed  appears 
to  have  been  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw  or  reeds.  When 
baked  or  dry,  they  were  laid  in  not  bitumen,  sonietiine>  in 
clay-mortar,  and  sometimes  also  in  a  line  lime-mortar.  In 
the  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  hewn  stt>nes  were  em- 
ployed for  the  piers,  and  were  firmly  connected  with  iron 
and  lead.  They  had  no  idea  of  constructing  a  cofier-dam, 
uud,  theiefiMeb  to  lay  the  finindations  of  the  piets,  Nitocris 
t  umed  the  course  of  the  river  and  laid  the  bed  dry.  On  the 
piers  reotangular  beams  of  wood  were  pboed  horisontaUy 
It  does  not  appear,  from  the  examination  of  those  modem 
travellers  who  have  taken  tlie  greatest  pains  to  aaoertain 
the  fact,  tliat  the  Babylonians  understood  the  principle  of 
the  arch.  A  passage-way,  described  by  Mr.  Kieb,  is  eo- 
vered  with  large  pieces  of  sandstone  Isid  horixontalty. 

A  passage  of  Herodotus  (i.  187)  however  might  appear 
by  iiii[)la  ation  to  show  that  the  great  gate-ways  in  the  city 
walls  must  have  been  arched,  notwithstanding  his  statement 
about  the  jambs  and  lintel",  of  the  gates  being  of  braas,  . 
He  informs  us  that  Nitocris  was  buried  in  the  wall  above 
one  of  the  gateways:  and  that,  owing  to  a  superslitiotta 
feeling,  that  gateway  was  not  used.  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose 
that  the  upper  part  of  a  large  gateway,  made  in  such  a  wall, 
was  supported  b\  beams  or  any  other  contrivance  than  that 
of  tho  arch.  If  we  take  tbe  testimony  of  Strabo,  the  antieut 
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BabylooiUM  aeUi^lj  did  use  the  ueh  in  forming  the  lub- 
Mrneturs  of  the  Hangini^  Garden  (see  p.  738) :  whetfier 
the  geographer  report*  the  circumstanr^  truly  or  not  may 
be  a  question  :  but  his  words  will  bear  only  one  mcaninsj. 

That  their  ciliftces  were  h;^^!ily  decuratfrl  tliL-re  run  he  no 
douht.  The  palace  was  surrounded  by  three  vast  walU,  the 
OtMlul  being  60  stadia  in  circumference,  the  second 
4t,  and  the  thnd  M  stadia,  wbkh  Diodorus  informs  us 
««re  ornamented  witti  anhnile  in  relief,  reiembling  life, 
richly  painted  in  their  natural  colours  on  the  bricks  of 
which  they  were  composed,  and  afterwards  burnt  in.  (Ur<)<l. 
Stc.  lib.  li.)  Statues  were  also  employed.  Rich  saw  a 
colossal  lion  of  while  granite.  The  inhabitants,  who  exca- 
vate in  the  ruins,  call  all  statuee  which  they  discover  idols ; 
and.  a«  Uiqf  are  of  no  value  to  them,  thev  uunMr  thein  baciL 
among  the  rabbish  while  exeaTatinfr  for  oridts. 

The  ijntis  nf  the  city  were  of  brass  or  bronze,  as 
well  as  tin:  j  imtis  and  lintels,  and  the  walls  were  built 
of  a  surprising  lieifjht  and  of  immense  thickness.  '  The 
Tower  ul  Belus  appears  merely  to  have  been  astonish- 
ing from  its  s:2e.  It  wai  inferior,  in  some  respects,  to  the 
pycamids,  and  did  not  sorpasi  either  them*  or  probably  the 
great  temple  of  Mexico,  in  external  appearance;  ana  the 
ornaments  of  which  Xerxes  .despoiled  it  convey  an  idoLi  of 
barbaric  ruhness  rather  than  taste;  all  the  sculptures 
which  are  fuund  amun^^  the  ruins,  though  some  of  them 
are  executed  with  the  (greatest  apparent  care,  speak  a  bar- 
banma  people.  Indeed,  with  a  mndt  neater  degree  of 
leOoeBent  than  the  Babyloniaas  aeem  to  have  been  m  pos- 
seaakm  of,  it  would  be  miSealt  to  make  anything  of  such 
unpropitious  materials  as  brii  k  and  bitumen.'  (Kich"s  Mc- 
moir.)  For  columns  iliey  use<l  thick  piers:  on  such  piers 
the  Hanging  Garden  was  formed,  and  the  tloor  laid  on 
the  pii  rs  was  covered  with  stone  (Curtius,  v.  1),  on  which 
the  I  arih  was  laid.  Timber  was  scarce,  and  the  wood-work 
of  the  houses,  which  ««ie  sometimes  of  three  and  four 
stories,  was  made  of  Ae  date  tree :  round  the  posts  reeds 
were  t\\ist«,d.  on  which  a  coat  of  paitit  was  laid. 

Semiramis  is  said  to  have  made  a  tunnel  under  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  tunnel,  according  to  Diodorus  (whose  au- 
thority is  very  snull),  was  made  like  a  vaulted  passage, 
not  by  digging  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  by  turning 
it*  course,  as  was  done  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
bridge.  (Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.)  It  took  160  days  to  complete, 
and  was  li  fti  t  liiijh  and  15  broad;  it  served  as  a  com- 
munication between  one  pahice  and  the  other,  which  were  j 
built,  acc  ir  lin^  to  the  same  authority,  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge.  Scmiramis  is  also  said  to  have  erected  a  stone  obe- 
lisk 125  feet  high.  To  inerease  the  wonder  of  Babylonian 
works,  it  is  added  by  some  modern  writers  that  all  the  stone 
used  in  Babylon  came  from  Armenia.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  theri?  is  abundance  of  this  material  above  Hit, 
The  bitumen  used  m  the  building  of  Babylon  is  not  by 
any  means  so  tenacious  as  the  mortar.  Mr.  Rich  thinu 
that  lime  cement  was  most  generally  employed. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  are  many  specimens  of 
Babylonian  bricks.  Stones,  elegantly  engraved,  and  seal- 
rings  were  in  general  use  among  the  Babylonians.  (Hee- 
ren,  vol.  li.  cap.  ii.  page  201.)  Hecren  is  of  opiiiioii  that 
these  stones  and  the  engraved  cylinders  sened  for  ."-ig- 
natun  >.  The^e  cylinders  were  made  not  only  of  clay, 
bat  of  the  hardest  stones,  and  the  Babylonians  had  brought 
the  art  of  cutting  these  stones  to  a  very  hi^h  state  of  per- 
fection. Hcercn  mentions  a  cylinder  of  jasper,  and  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter  another  of  white  a'.ratc.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter 
L'lve!?  soiiie  reprcsiMiti'tions  of  cjlmd  r-;  and  Babylonian 
«calpture.  as  well  as  two  curious  coins,  which  were  found  in 
aaeaiUwn  vessel  Ashed  up  from  the  Euphrates  close  to  the 
iniaa  of  die  palaoe:  in  it  also  were  found  soum  coins  of 
Ales-ndar  mm  liia  aoeeeMon.  He  eoniiden  one  of  the 
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coins  to  be  a  eutious  fwriraif  of  an  antiant  ei^,  and  pei^ 
haps  of  Babylon  itMU.  The  cylinders  are  engraved  «ni]i 

hicroijlyphics  and  groups  of  men  and  beasts,  and  combina- 
tions ol  beasts  and  men:  they  are  cxceedinplv  curious. 
(See  plates  "9  and  80,  vol.  ii.  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  s  Travr.K.) 
There  is  also,  in  plate  80,  a  representation  of  a  woman  with 
a  child,  and  two  curiaoB  flgwna  Ul  bmuw:  tiie  fljUndMa 
are  »U perforated. 

BACCA,  die  tedmieal  name  by  wMdi  botatdsta  dittin> 
guish  the  fruit,  coninn  nlv  rnlk-d  a  berry.  While,  how- 
ever,  the  Englihh  word  is  laiiiiliarly  applied  to  all  soft 
fruits,  of  whatever  construction  internally,  barea  is,  strictly 
speaking,  iua*le  use  of  to  designate  those  fruits  only  which 
have  a  thin  skin,  arc  pulpy  internally,  and  have  aevatal 
seeds  finally  lying  loose  in  the  pulpy  maai ;  andi  «ie  the 
sooseberry,  enrrant,  vine,  notate-frnit,  ftc.  When  a  fruit 
has  only  a  fleshy  rind,  wittiout  any  internal  pulpiness,  as 
is  the  case  wit'i  the  capsicum,  it  is  not  (ailed  a  berry,  but  a 
berried  capsule.  It  wili  be  seen  that  this  definition  excludes 
the  berries  of  the  hawthorn,  the  raspberry,  the  orange,  the 
rose,  Sus.  [For  whieh  see  Ptwa,  stKaxOt  AanuDiiTH, 
and  CYNABBHOnoH .] 

BACCARAT,  a  town  b  the  depertment  of  Meurthe  in 
France,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which  pivcs  name  to  the 
department,  J.^j  miles  E.  of  Paris,  and  27  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Nancy,  the  capital  of  the  department.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  bill  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  considerable 
forest.  It  was  a  small  town  in  the  middle  of  the  lasteenturv, 
for  SxnUly  {J>kt.  Qiag,  dea  OauUi  etdtia  France,  \  762) 
Btatei  the  number  of  fkmOiee  to  have  been  only  1 1 7.  which, 
allowing;  six  persons  to  a  family,  gives  702  persons.  At 
present  there  arc  in  the  commune  above  'JBOO  inhabitants, 
of  whom  nearly  1700  are  in  the  town  itself.  More  than  700 
workmen  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass, 
{criataux)  both  fiar  onilking-vessels  and  windows,  which  is 
in  considMahle  ie|«te.  Tbeee  glaaa-works  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Bwhop  of  Metx,  in  whose  temporalities  the 
Chdlellrnie,  or  manor  of  Baccarat,  was  included.  There 
are  also  some  iron-works  (forces),  and  some  trade  in  timber 
is  carried  on.  Before  the  revolution  there  were  a  convent 
of  Cordeliers  and  an  hospital.  Lat.  48'  27'  N.,  long. 
d'  41'  K.  from  Greenwich. 

BACCHA,  in  entomolMy,  a  feaos  of  the  order  iJtplsni 
and  family  SyrpMdm.  1%e  tpeeies  of  this  genns  of  two- 
winjicd  (lies  arc  {Kjculiar  in  having  the  two  basal  joints  of 
the  abdomen  remarkably  lonp  and  slender,  with  the  re- 
maining joints  (le[)rvssed,  and  suddenly  increased  :n  breadth 
They  are  generally  of  a  black  or  brouxe  colour,  with  yellow 
spots  or  markinga ;  they  are  met  with  near  London*  and  fre- 
quent tloweia. 

BACCHANAUA.  feasts  or  festive  rites  in  honour  ol 

Bacchus,  at  whieh  a  mixed  crowd  of  men  ruul  women,  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  clothed  in  deer-skins  and  Asiatic  robes, 
and  carrying  thyrsi  in  tlieir  hands,  ran  up  and  <lo\vn  tbo 
country  shoutins.  beating  drums  and  cymbals,  and  crying, 
'  Evoel  lo  Baocbe  I  Evan ! '  &c.  They  were  intraddoed  at 
RonWi  B.C.  187.  (Liv.  xzxis.  8.)  These  (ilea  were  cele- 
brated every  third  year,  and  were  henee  called  Trieterica. 
They  must  be  distingui.shcd  from  ^vintage  feetivala, on 
which  see  the  article  Uionysia. 

BACCHIGLIO'NE,  a  river  in  the  Venetian  States, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  .\lps  that  divide  the  province 
of  Vieenia  from  the  Lower  Tyrol ;  it  flows  in  a  S.E.  direc- 
tion, paaMt  through  the  town  of  Vieenaa.  and  a  lew  miloa 
below  it  receives  the  Astego,  anodier  Alpine  stream  coming 
from  the  north  ;  it  then  crosses  the  rich  plain  of  Padua,  and 
passes  by  the  walls  of  the  city  of  that  name,  thirty  miles 
below  which  it  enters  the  Adriatic  at  Brondolo,  opposite  to 
the  island  and  town  of  ChiMrgia.  ^The  Bacchiglioue  is 
narigable  for  large  boats  from  Viconza  down  to  the  sea.  A 
canal  joins  the  Baochiglione  to  the  Breata  between  Psdua 
and  Stra,  and  aflbrds  a  direct  communication  by  w^ter 
between  Pa'hia  and  Venice.  Another  canal,  called  Delia 
Baltaglia,  runs  from  I'adua  to  the  town  of  Este,  passing 
by  Monselicc.  The  Bacchiglione  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Meduociu  Minor,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Meduacua 
Major,  or  modern  Brcnta.  The  whole  eoune  of  the  Bae- 
chiglione  is  about  ninety  miles. 

BA'CCHIUS,  sometimes  incorrectly  called  Vncceu?,  is 
a  Greek  writer  on  music.  His  work  is  entitled  r.rid^uiyi; 
rixvifc  ;to«/<Tuc»)c,  '  An  Introduction  to  toe  Art  of  Music,'  iu 
questions  and  answers.  Bacchius  follows  in  general  the  sys- 
tem of  Ariitosenus,  His  epoch  ia  uncertain,  but  it  ia  ooiyw^ 
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tuiad  tiiat  he  lived  dltar  Ploleinjr.  The  work  of  BMehius 
il  eentained  in  the  eoltoctlon  of  Meibaailtti. 

BA'CCIIUS  (Brfirxoc.  it<5v!ff»c)  was.  acronlini;  to  the 
coramoii  traditions  ut"  the  niHiL-nt  Greeks,  one  of  the  per- 
sonages Wor*hi|ipiHl  under  the  generic  name  of  heroes ; 
according  to  the  more  systemattc  mythologers  be  was  a 
demon  or  cenius.  His  worship  aeems  to  have  arisen  IVom 
that  'striving aiAerolueetinnr'  (Wadiiaiutli,  HtHen,  Jiter- 
thum.  H.  4.  p.  113)  whleh  Ik  ttie  diaractwftetio  of  *  prhnitive 
people,  and  which  leads  man  in  his  rude  state  to  thp  worsliip 
of  the  apti\  e  and  productive  powers  of  nature.  The  com- 
mon story  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus,  his  mother  Semcle's  fatal 
wish,  his  imprisonment  in  the  ibigh  of  his  father  Jupiter, 
and  the  various  adventures  attributed  to  him,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  dMcriptioni  and  it  votiU  taka  up  nova  spare 
than  the  natate  of  thia  wane  aHaws  to  diseusa  the  inferences 
drawn  Trom  the  old  traditions  by  modern  mytholojjera.  These 
deiluctiuns,  and  e>;|iecially  the  dc»irrimion  of  the  mystical 
character  of  Bacchus,  as  dL>tinfruisheQ  from  liis  wor.ihip  as 
the  god  of  wine,  may  be  seeti  fully  dtn-e^oped  by  Creuier 
dfyH^iift,  theil.  iii.  pp.  83. 266  :  p|).  31 9-3Gf>).  whose  theory, 
hewaver,  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Bacchio  lilas.  though 
abundantly  ingenkntt,  does  not  appear  to  be  established  by 
sullioiont  external  evidence.  The  southern  coast  of  Thrace 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  seat  of  this  relijnon,  and  it 
was  thenr-p  introduced  mto  Greece  shortly  at^cr  the  coloniza- 
tim  by  the  iEolians  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Hellespont 
The  admission  of  the  identity  of  Osiris  and  Dionysus  by 
Piutarch  and  other  njrtheloaie^  theoriiiaf  aa  wall  aa  Hero- 
dotus's  simple  atatement  of  the  aaiertionB  of  the  Kfyptian 
priests  t  )  that  flTect,  is  no  proof  of  the  common  origin  of  fhe 
worshipof  this  divmity  in  Efiypt  and  Greece;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  certain  Tnodiftcatums  of  the  Dionysiac  rites  took 

flace  after  the  comtncncemont  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
onians  with  the  Ej^yptiuns, 

The  worship  of  Bacchus  is  intixnalelf  e<mn«eiedwith  that 
of  Detneter;  under  the  name  of  laoehca  he  #88 worshipped 
along  with  that  goddess  at  Eleusis.  [See  Demetkr.]  \  irnil 
invokes  them  together  {f?wr/rj>.»,  j.  5)  as  the  lights  of  the 
universie.  Accoming  to  the  Ktiyptians  they  were  the  joint 
rulen  of  the  world  below.  (Herod,  ti.  12a.)  Pindar  calls 
IKonysoa  *  the  companion  oif  Demeter*  IxiAmicp&rov  vap- 
flpov  &afiaTtfH>c),  and  in  a  cameo  be  Is  represented  sittinig 
by  the  goddess  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  male  and  female  cen- 
taurs. (See  Buonarotti,  Osservazioni  snj-ira  alcuni  Mc- 
daglioni  Antichi,  p.  441 ;  Mariolte,  Tntite  des  Pierres 
Gravies,  t.  ii.  p.  i  ) 

On  the  form  and  dress  of  Bacchus  almost  all  the  antieiit 
testimoniei  hate  been  ootlaeted  by  P.  G.  Sch6a  in  an  in- 
genious dissertation  on  the  eostume  of  the  characters  in  the 
BacchflB  of  Euripides.  Prom  these  it  appears  that  he  was 
ri'prrsented  as  a  young  man  with  an  etfi-miniite  face  ((i?;\r'- 
uop^oc,  Bacch.  353;  Euscb.  Chrun.  p.  ^9),  witil  lunc  blMiid 
hair  (Bacch.  455.  Ctfd.  63),  with  a  fillet  on  his  head  (Strabo, 
IV.  p.  1038),  or  an  ivy  crown  (Cyc^.  593),  with  a  long  purple 
robe  and  anebris  (deer'SUn),  and  with  a  thyrsas  id  his  band. 
Many  of  his  numerous  appellations  mav  be  seen  in  the 
Index  to  Wachsmuth.  p.  570,  and  in  Ovid  Met.  lib.  iv.  init. 
His  atteiuiaiiLs  were  the  Hacchaiiles,  the  Lena?,  the  Naiades 
and  Nymphii.  the  Tbyades,  the  Miuialloiies,  the  Tityri.  Pan, 
Silenus,  the  Pauns,  and  the  Satyrs.  (The  reader  may  con- 
sult, in  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted,  Miiiler's  Hand' 
bmh  (ier  AnhBolwU  dtr  KvntU  Breslan.  T830.) 

B.\rCHY'UDES,  a  Greek  poet  and  a  nephew  of  the 
elder  Simonides,  was  a  native  of  the  island  Cws.  He  pro- 
bably lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  before  the 
Christian  ipro,  was  a  contemporary  of  Pinoar,  though 
Younger  than  that  celebrated  poeti  and  la  aaiAl»lu,vevMtMi 
Hiero  king  of  Sicily.  His  oompositiona  were  naty  irafiauSt 
eon^Hting  of  hymns,  dithyrambic  poems,  odes  ih  oeMiration 
of  the  Pytiiian  victors,  amatory  poems,  &c.,  all  of  which  arc 
now  lost  except  a  few  small  pieces,  twenty  m  number, 
Loni;iniis  i  >  i !)  ii)-.titutes  a  kind  of  cunipai  ison  bctwMu 
Biiccbylidcb  and  i'ii)dar,but  it  i^i  so  brief  and  unsatisfactory 
that  ue  precise  meaning  of  the  critic  is  not  seen.  The 
fragnients  of  Baochylides  were  publiihed  separately  by 
C.  F.  Neue,  Berlin.         8vo.  They  are  transbted  in 

Merivalp'>  edition  df  Bland's  Anthrln^y,  pp.  75-80. 

H.VCCIO  DKLL.V  PORT.\.  Ti.is  disiinu'ia^hed  painter 
was  .so  named  fmni  liaviiiu'  re^ld(•d  near  the  pate  of  St. 
Peter's,  at  Fiyrem  e  ;  hu;  be  i»  more  geueraliy  recognized 
by  the  name  of  Fratc  Bartolomco  di  S.  Marco.  He  was  a 
iwtive  of  the  district  of  SavjgnanOk  alid  bom  lA  fhe  y«at 


1469.  He  eoawmKed  Us  studies,  and  paased  some  yean 
under  the  tirifion  of  Ceaine  Roaselli  at  Flotmoe.  but  it  wai 

from  Ihf  prent  father  of  modern  art,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
tliat  ho  nhtainefl  the  first  idea  uf  thai  cffeclive  style  of  colour 
and  chiar"  oscuro  bv  which  his  suiiserjuent  works  are  dis- 
tinguished. He  attempted  to  acquire  fixed  phneiples  ot  form 
and  ideal  character  from  anticnt  sculpture;  and,  in  com- 
pany with  hia  fHend,  ISaiiotto  AlbertineUi,  tie  drew  altd 
modeled  fttnn  statues  Md  basei-iillevi  with  tedelkttgable 
attention.  It  was  fortunate  that  he  had  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  those  studies  previously  to  his  acquaintance 
with  the  celebrated  Dominican,  Savonarola,  who  appears  to 
have  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  his  mind,  and 
by  whose  fanatical  scruples  be  was  induced  to  destroy,  on 
account  of  their  nudity,  a  prodigious  number  of  studies 
which  he  had  made  of  we  humaii  Hgote.  This  hnpression 
seems  to  have  remained  with  Bartolomeo  daring  his  whole 
life  ;  he  seldom  treated  subjects  which  exhibited  the  naked 
form,  but  the  knowledj^c  he  had  previously  acquired  of  it  is 
perceptible  in  the  fine  understanaing  of  the  figure,  which  is 
visible  through  his  draperies.  His  early  works  were  of  small 
dimeusfama.  and  distiiupiished  by  gnoelU  conposition  and 
high  Inishing;  hat  if  wa*  in  the  msee  of  the  Last  Jndg> 
ment,  painted  for  the  chapel  of  Sta,  Maria  Nucva,  tnat  the 
grandeur  of  his  style  and  the  extent  of  his  powers  were  first 
manifested.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  this  piece, 
Bartolomeo  bemg  at  work  in  the  convent  of  St.  Mark,  a 
forcible  entry  was  made  into  the  monastery  by  the  p*  pc  s 
oiDoers  ftir  the  pnrpoae  of  seixing  the  person  of  Savofliuola ; 
a  Ibrraidable  retistanoe  was  made  by  the  Inonks,  but  the 
unhappy  zealot  was  borne  away,  and  expiated  his  opinions 
at  the  stake.  This  event  nfTccted  Bartolomeo  so  strongly, 
that  he  determinc<l  on  (levntinu'  himself  to  the  cloister,  and 
in  lauo  he  took  the  habit  of  St  l>ominic.  In  1504  Raf- 
faelle  made  a  visit  to  Florence,  and  an  intinaey  commenced 
between  him  and  Bartolomeo,  who  communicated  to  his 
great  contemporary  his  own  principles  of  colouring,  and 
received  from  him  in  "  furn  some  instrnciions  in  per- 
spective. Shortly  aflenvards  Bartolomeo  went  to  Rome, 
where  his  mind,  naturally  timid  and  sensitive,  appears 
to  have  been  so  overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation  or  the 
great  works  of  Michael  Anplo  and  Rafbelle.  that  ft  was 
with  difficulty  he  persuaded  himself  to  make  any  practical 
eflbrt;  he  painted,  however,  two  single  figures  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  Were  long  preserved  in  the 
palace  of  the  Quinnal.  Some  altar-pieces  and  other 
works,  nevertheless,  executed  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Florence,  showed  that  ha  had  profited  largely  by  bis  visit 
to  the  Vatican ;  he  had  added  a  purer  aiM  more  eehrreet 
taslp  in  desti;n  to  his  own  bold  style  of  relief  and  powerful 
cokiuritiu'.  aii<l  the  sublime  fipure  of  St.  Mark  (now  in  the 
•jalh-ry  (if  Kl  irence)  was  alone  a  suflicu  nt  proof  that  he  bad 
no  reason  to  shrink  from  any  competition.  The  great  vice 
of  the  Florentine  school  was  an  Ostentatious  display  of 
anatomy,  which  not  unf^equetttly  gave  to  their  works,  both 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  an  appearance  llttte  short  of  dts> 
nustinjj.  The  fine  feeling  and  good  sense  of  Bartolomeo 
le<l  him  to  avoid  this  error,  and  as  a  dt-licacy.  perhaps  o\er- 
iicrv)j)ulous,  iiidoced  him  to  avoid  subjects  requinnfj  a  dis- 
play of  nake  d  furm,  the  jealousy  of  his  competitors  availed 
itself  of  these  circumstances  tu  accuse  him  of  deficiency  in 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  an  incapacity  to  treat  any  sub* 
Jeet  demanding  an  accurate  aMjuaintance  with  fhe  human 
figure.  To  refute  these  aspersions  Bartolomeo  painted  a 
St.  Sebastian,  the  only  fault  of  which  w.i8  that  it  vva.s  tuo 
perfect,  the  representation  of  nature  beinj;  so  just  and  vivid 
that  the  monks  forbade  it  to  be  publicly  exposed  in  their 
church.  The  subjects  in  which  Bartolomeo  aeltghted  wete 
Saints, Evangelists,  and  Madonnas,  with  the  Dhine  Infknt. 
sorronnded  by  angelic  ehoits.  The  Fieneh,  when  iti  Italy 
durintr  the  wars  cuiiM'Cjuetit  on  the  Revolution,  carried  <M 
several  of  these  fine  perforujuuces,  anion tlieni  tlie  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine,  a  grand  comi>osit!(in  ;  and  the  (uur 
Evangelists  from  the  church  of  the  Nunziala.  Tb«b«  works 
decorated  the  Louvre  for  some  time,  but  were  finally  re- 
stored anraiig  die  other  noliations.  Vasari  mentions  that 
a  number  or  studies  of  flgarsa,  draperies,  Umbs,  jte^  had 
Ceeu  left  by  Bartolomeo  to  a  scholar,  a  nun  of  St.  Catherine, 
at  Floftiiee,  Man>  of  these  «  ere  in  posMssion  of  Mr.  West, 
the  late  President  ot  the  1\  )  i  Academy,  and  formed  a 
strong  evidence  <>f  the  zeal  and  application  with  which  tba 
artist  hail  pui  le  1  his  studies.  Bartolomeo  died  in  Ifaa 
omvent  of  SL  Mark,  in  1517,  agtd  ftrfy-eight. 
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BACH.  JOHANN  Sfi9A8TIAIS[,  »hqM  nme  holds 
»  emnpieumn  a  place  in  die  nrasieal  nistonr  of  Oennany, 

•nd  from  the  various  branches  of  whose  family  have  sprung 
more  organiMs  and  able  contrapuntists  than  any  one  lamily 
ever  pnxluced,  wa-i  liorii  at  Eisenach,  in  the  cin  le  of  UpjitT 
Saxony,  in  16^5.  Ht*  ancestor  in  the  fourth  degree.  Veil 
Bach,  was  a  miller  and  baker  at  Presburg  in  Hungry  etrly 
in  the  sixteenth  oeptuiy.  but  being  obliged  to  quit  nis  oouo> 
tij  00  iceonnt  of  leligumt  troublet,  he  Mttled  tt  a  viUege 
■MrSixe  Gotba.  In  his  li  isure  hours  he  amused  himself 
with  his  guitar,  and  communii  utcd  his  taste  for  music  to  his 
tiro  tcn>,  wb<>  made  it  their  profLs^ion,  and  taught  it  to  their 
chiMren.  by  vbom  it  was  nanded  on,  till  by  degrees  six 
generations,  including  the  founder,  practised  the  hurniunic 
art.  and  held  amon£  them  neatly  all  (be  office*  of  chanlon 
and  organists  in  T1iuria|ia.  In  the  Attgemeiae  Mnti- 
taUtekg  Zeitwig  (1823),  ts  a  ctuious  genealogical  tree  of 
the  Baeh  familT,— John  Sebastian  appearing  in  the  fifth 
generation,— which  shows  that,  down  to  the  ninMk-  of  b.st 
cMitury,  there  were  fifty-eijiht  male  desiendants  Iimiii  Vtii, 
•11 1'f  whom,  according  lo  Forkcl,  were  professors  of  music. 

When  John  Sebastian  had  not  quite  completed  his  tenth 
uar,  he  lost  his  father,  musician  to  the  court  and  town  of 
Kisfriuich,  and  was  obUfed  to  claim  the  protection  of  an 
elder  brother,  organiit  at  OrdrafT.  (Vom  whom  he  received 
in>fn:ctir)tis  on  the  clavidi  -rd  (see  CLAVK  Honn),  but  not 
sx^r'n  as  wi>ro  proportional  to  liis  I'acilit)  in  learning;  he 
lluTLTore  trained  nmrc  timnij,'!!  Ins  own  efforts  than  he  ac- 
ijuirvd  from  his  relation,  who.  soon  dyini;,  left  him  again 
ae?.titute,  when  he  accompanied  one  ui'  his  schoolfellows  to 
Lnnebun,  and  entered  the  choir  of  St,  Michael't  as  a 
Mvnno  anger.  Here  he  obtained  a  good  livelihood  by  his 
IneTDNe^  which,  however,  Man  clianp'inp.  he  found  himself 
once  more  without  resource  till  1703,  in  which  year  lie  be- 
came c<jurt  musician  at  Weimar;  but  cxchangctl  this  place 
the  >  ear  following  for  that  of  organist  to  the  new  church 
at  Amaladt  His  reputation  now  began  to  spread,  and  in 
I7'i8.  the  reigning  Duke  of  Weimw,  qlbring  him  ttw  ap- 

Kintmeiit  of  court  organist,  he  accepted  the  sitaation. 
us  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
■ad  hearing  many  of  the  great  musicians  of  his  day,  and 
hi*  studies  cmiinuing  unremitted,  he  became  master  of 
ever)  hr.uich  of  bis  science.  In  1717  his  prince  made  him 
director  J  the  concerts,  and  in  executing  the  duties  of  this 
office,  he  had  to  compose  sa«;red  music  for  the  service  of  the 
Me'scfaapeL 

About  this  time  M.  Marchand,  the  celebrated  French 
«»i!tsniit,  having  visited  Dresden,  and  performed  before  the 
kint:,  was  offered  a  large  salar>'  if  he  would  engage  in  his 
nujcity  s  service.  Volumier,  then  director  of  tlie  concerts 
»t  Dresden,  fearing  a  rival,  privately  invited  Bach  to  the 
<^pilal  of  Ssxonjr.  who  arrivea,  and  with  the  royal  approba- 
lion  proposed  m  nrasieal  contest  between  himself  and  Mar- 
diaad.  whoaaee|ited  the  invitation :  but  when  the  daj  im- 
ftiatsd  atfifed.  and  a  tsrf e  company  had  assembled  in  the 

IMMiBn  of  the  Marshal  Count  Fleming,  the  French  in;isi- 
*<tll  did  not  appear,  ;uul.  upmi  sending  to  his  hotel,  it  was 
f'  md  that  he  had  quitt'  J  Dre^(k•n  that  very  day,  without 
t«lung  leave  of  a  single  uidividual.  Tlie  king  desired  that 
s  pnsent  of  199  Loais  d'or  should  be  eeot  to  tiie  ehalleiiger, 
but  thsj  never  eaae  into  his  poiiessioii. 

After  this,  Baeh  accepted  the  office  of  hap^UmetiUr  to 
the  prince  of  Anhalt-Ctithen,  in  which  he  cuiitmiicl  six 
T*»rt.  In  172.3  he  was  appointed  director  of  niu-ic  and 
fV.ar.tiir  to  St.  Thomas's  School  at  Leij^ziL'.  wlurli  place  he 
li^^l  1  till  his  death.  On  the  decease  of  Prmce  Leop<ild  of' 
halt  Cothen,  he  wrote  a  Anwral  cantata,  in  which  are 
tpiM  of  his  flnest  double  chorasn.  He  now  icoepted  two 
■ituilIsM  which  were  little  mme  than  bonoraty — ^kapell- 
■wter  to  the  Duke  of  Weissenfels.  and  oooit  composer  to 
the  King  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony. 

Hi*  *tTond  son,  Carl  Philipp  Emnnuel,  entered  the  >er\  ice 
0!"  Frederic  the  Great  in  1740.  The  king  often  expressed 
»  Je»ire  to  receive  a  visit  from  John  Sebastian,  who  did 
»wt  pBsdJy  comply.  The  royal  wishes  were  eo  often 
MMIed  ttiat  prudence  forbade  anv  ftnfher  leiistanee. 
Bedi  went  to  FMsdsm,  just  as  the  Ung't  eoneett  was  on 
'd«  point  of  oomraeneing :  an  offleer  brought  in  a  list  of 
the  strangers  who  had  arrived.  Frederic,  hastily  ninninj; 
rt  over,  exdaimetl  to  his  musicians,  '  Gentlemen,  old  Bach 
I''  jrnve  i !'  and  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  introduced, 
^[^t  Rowing  him  to  ohann  hit  travelling  dress.  The 
■nd  Jmu  BehaitiBn  was  ' 


ftom  tarn  lo  10001,  t||nig  piano-fortes,  of  whieh  th«n  vers 
fifteen  in  thepalaee,  and  playing  on  severalonrans.  During 

the  evcnini;  Racli  asked  fiis  majesty  for  a  subject  on  which 
he  misht  play  a  fusjuc.  This  was  immediately  given,  for 
the  km;;  wrote  imisic  \rry  readily,  and  the  voluntary  task 
was  executed  most  satisfactorily.  The  royal  dilettante  then 
asked  inr  another  fugue,  to  be  in  six  parts,  which  was  imroe- 
diately  executed,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present.  After 
his  return  to  Leipiig  he  composed  tlw  eabjeet  given  lum  by 
the  king,  in  three  and  six  parts,  and  had  it  engraved,  under 
the  title  of  MutikalitcJtet  Oj^fer  (Musical  OiSeringi,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  inventor. 

Bach's  uninterrupte<I  studies  affected  his  eyes,  and 
brought  on  a  disease  in  them:  having  submitted  to  an 

aeration  which  proved  uniuccessftil,  be  became  ouite  blind, 
is  constitution  now  Mt  the  eflhet  of  the  mooteal  treat- 
ment he  hod  undergone,  and  be  continned  dedining  ftir 
half  a  year.  Ten  days  before  his  death  he  was  sndoenly 
enabled  to  see  again  ;  hut  in  a  few  hours  he  was  attacked 
by  ap  iplexy.  and  after  lingering  some  time,  he  expired  on 
the  .30th  of  .July.  1  750,  in  the  sixty  siMli  jear  of  his  a-^e. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  hod  by  his  first  wife  seven  chil- 
dren :  Iqr  hii  second,  ttiirteen;  in  ill.  eleven  eons  and  nine 
daughten. 

So  great  was  Sebastian  Ba^  as  an  organ-player,  that  he 

had  only  one  rival ;  but  this  was  Handel.— On  the  iintlio- 
rity  of  old  Kirkman,  the  harjisichord  maker,  Dr.  Bunu  y 
relates  that  these  two  cxtraordinarv-  men  once  met  at  Salz- 
buTu,  when  both  performed  on  the  orpn  of  the  cathedral ; 
but  rorkel.  wh<mi  wehavelbnowed  in  this  article,  statesnMit 
distinctly,  that  they  never  came  together.  Bach's  compo- 
sitions, in  almost  every  dsis,  are  very  numerous ;  of  these 
scarcely  any  an;  known  out  of  Germany,  except  his  Clavecin 
bitfi  Temph-c.  or  I'reludes  and  Furies  in  all  the  tones  and 
semitones,  major  and  minor.  These  were  coiup  yed  as 
exercises  for  his  sons  ;  and  w  bile  we  admit  the  deep  learn- 
ing and  ingenious  contrivance  they  dispilay,  as  well  as  the  vast 
labour  tboy  must  have  cost,  we  are  heretical  enciipjh  to  think 
that,  as  regards  effect — and  what  is  music  without?— they 
have  been  over-valued.  His  voosl  works,  in  our  opinion, 
arc  much  more  likely  to  convey  his  nsme  to  distant  ages, 
than  those  of  the  instrumental  kind.  Atnonu'  the  former 
are  tlie  funeral  cantata  before  mentioneii,  a  Majjnificat.  a 
motet,  several  ehoralt,  or  psalm  tunes,  and,  at-ove  all,  his 
Pouiontmiuik,  which  show  that  ho  possessed  genius  as  well 
asseience;  that  he  could  not  only  write  laborious  Aigues, 
but  create  pleasing  melodiei,  and  clothe  these  in  harmonies 
as  ravishing  as  recondite. 

BACH.  FRIEDEMANN,  eldest  son  of  Sebastian,  fol- 
lowed his  father's  footsteps  as  a  pe- lormer.    Ho  preferred 

Clayinji  extemporaneously,  and  therefore  left  but  little  behind 
im  ;  but  some  few  fugues  which  are  published,  are  unde- 
niable proofs  of  his  knowledge  and  talent  Be  dM  at 
Berlin,  in  1784.  in  very  diatremed  ciroumstaneia. 

BACH,  CARL  PBILTPP  BMANUBL.  aseond  sen  of 
Sebastian,  "as  born  at  Weimar  in  1714.  He  was  educated 
as  aciMlian,  but  music  prevsilctl.  and  was  adopted  as  his  pro- 
fession. In  \  be  went  to  Berlin,  and  entered  the  service 
of  Frederic  in  1740.  in  which  he  continued  till  1  76  7.  when 
be  succeeded  Telemann,  as  music-dinrtor  ut  Hambur);, 
and  likewise  became  kcmtUmniltr  to  the  king's  sister— the 
Princees  Amelia  He  died  in  1788.  Emanuel  Bach  com 
posed  much  for  the  piano-forte,  and  it  haa  hoan  Mid  Ant 
Haydn  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  style.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  convince  ourselves  of  this  fact ;  and  aftOT 
a  careful  examination  of  several— certainly  nut  all  — of  hil 
works,  have  not  heen  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  more 
than  two  pieces,  or  three  at  the  utmost,  that  at  all  justify 
the  panen  rins  which  have  been  lavuhed  on  his  com  jiovuions. 

BACH.  JOHANN  CHR18TlAN,caUed  Bach  of  Milan, 
and  afterwards  of  London,  was  net  instmcted  by  his  teher. 
!nit  rcrci\ed  his  musical  education  chiefly  in  Italy)  hiS 
st\lc.  therefore,  if  a  style  he  may  be  said  to  have  hsd,  SShi- 
bits  few  of  the  features  whu  ii  characterize  the  music  of  bit 
native  country.  He  came  to  England  in  1763,  to  compose 
for  die  lUng's  Theatre,  and  produced  some  operas,  which 
were  superior  to  most  of  the  works  then  in  vogue ;  hut 
hardly  a  vestige  of  any  one  of  them  vemalni.  Boon  after 
the  marriage  nfCeorui-  ITT  ,  Christian  WSS  appointed  musio- 
preceptor  to  Queen  Charlotte,  which  office,  or  at  least  the 
salary  appertaining  thereto,  he  enjoyed  till  hi*  death. 
In  coi\)unction  with  Abel  he  oommenccd  and  carried  on  for 
nouly  twenty  jmt  rabttiiplaMi  «oneart%  whieh   
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Mtreraely  auoeeatfol.    He  compoMd  much,  uid  of  all 

kinds,  but  lii<<  works  are  forgotten,  notwithstanding  the 
high  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  his  biofrrapher  in  Rees*s 
Cycl^'P<r'dia.    He  died  in  London,  in  1782. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS.    [See  Arts  ] 

BACKERGUN6B,  a  district  in  the  pr<>viiieti  of  Bengal, 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sunderbunds,  and  form- 
ing, with  that  tract,  a  part  of  the  labyrinth  of  creeks  and 
rivers  which  characterize  tlic  delta  of  the  Ganges.  Until 
the  beginning  of  the  pre^nt  century.  Backerguuge  farmed 
port  of  the  largo  district  of  Dacca  Jelalpoor.  The  popula- 
tion in  I8U1»  wh»ik  Uw  separation  took  place,  amounted  to 
926,723  MuU ;  and  the  ansa  of  the  new  dbtriet  compre- 
hended 4564  square  miles.  . 

From  its  low  MtuatiDn,  thin  district  is  liable  to  uiunda- 
tions,  and  has  frctjucntU  -  irllrcd  frvjin  lliat  cause.  A 
calamity  of  this  kind  ocxurred  ubuut  the  year  1574,  and  was 
soon  auer  Mlowed  by  an  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
Mughe.  the  eombined  effect  of  which  evenu  wa»  loQ^  ruin- 
oui  to  the  diitiiet.  The  quantity  of  jungle  eovermf  its 
surface  ^'avij  shelter  to  numerous  alligators  and  ttijors, 
whiiJi  committed  great  dcpredutions  upon  the  property  and 
the  pcrson.s  of  the  inhabitants.  The  country  became  also 
the  reaort  of  numerous  dacoits,or  river  pirates,  who  were  far 
a  kng  tittle  a»  troublesome  to  the  peaceable  inhabitants  as 
the  MTBge  animaU  just  mentkoed.  Siuoe  the  time  when 
Baekergunge  has  been  eonRtituted  a  aeparate  dntriet,  the 
attention  of  the  Indian  f^overnraent  has  been  turned  to  it.s 
improvement ;  tl»e  land  ha*  been  in  a  great  measure  cleared, 
which  has  rendered  the  climate  more  healthy,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  dislodged  the  beasts  of  prey,  while  the  exertions 
af  a  strong  establishment  of  poUea  haw  hean  equally  lue- 
oaaaful  in  supprening  the  ptalet. 

During  the  periodical  nuns  the  landa  of  Baekergunge  are 
overflowed  by  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  which  leaves  a  slimy 
and  very  fertilising  deposit.  This,  acted  upon  by  the  hot 
sun.  makes  the  soil  e.\ceedin^'ly  productive,  so  tliat  it  yielrls 

E year  two  harvests  of  nee.  which  are  abundant  and  of 
ijuality.  and  serve  ii\  a  j^rcat  dogne  for  tlie  supply  ^if 
larkat  of  Caleutta.  Owing  to  an  excessive  fall  of  rain, 
a  lar^  b«et  of  tbia  diitriet  was  tnundated  in  June,  1822, 
and  ("real  number*  of  cattle  and  houses,  tojietber  with  more 
than  lO.UOi)  inhabitants,  were  carried  off  by  the  Hood. 

Alxuit  fne-eii;htli8  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus,  and 
the  ronmmder  M  diammedaiia.  Several  colonies,  the  de- 
aoendants  of  Portuguese  vha  aetlled  here  200  yean  ago. 
are  living  in  the  southern  i|aarter  of  Baekergunge :  they 
have  d^enerated  from  the  eivilitatioa  of  their  ancestors  to 
a  great  dey:ree. 

The  town  of  Baekergunge,  which  is  situated  in  22^42' 
N.  lat..  and  89"  20'  £.  long.,  is  about  120  miles  east  of 
Calcutta.  The  courts  of  justice  and  of  revenue  under  the 
British  government  were  formerly  stationed  here,  but  when 
the  separation  of  the  district  from  Dacca  Jelalpoor  took 
place,  the  courts  were  removed  to  Burrishol,  which  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  district.  (Hamilton's  Kust  Jridui 
tetteer;  and  Reports  of  Committees  of  House  of  Commons 
on  the  affairs  of  India.) 

BACKGAMMON,  a  game  played  by  tvo  panona  with 
diee,  upon  a  table  divided  into  two  parts,  upon  whidi  there 

are  twelve  points  of  one  colour  and  twelve  of  another.  Dr. 
Henry  (Hist,  of  Engl.  4io.  1774,  vol.  li.  p.  cni),  sptakin^; 
of  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  time,  says.  '  the  jrame  of 
backgammon,  it  is  pretended,  was  invented  in  Wales  in  this 
ueriou.  and  derives  ita  name  from  the  two  Welsh  words 
bach  Utth»,  and  oamMOM  haUle.'  He  refers  for  this  infor- 
mation to  tha  Kloesery  at  the  end  of  Wotton's  J.fge»  IVal- 
lica,  p.  583.  Bishop  Kenm-tt,  however,  amoni:  his  manu- 
script collections^,  ^i^es  usamure  probable  etymology  of  back* 
gammon  troni  back  or  backward,  and  the  ftami  iSauHW  or 
}»inia|,  a  uuinc,  sport,  or  play. 

Ha/le,  in  a  short  Trtatise  on  Backgammon  (llfttl  edition. 
12mo.  1 74a),  has  tnated  amplv  of  its  praetie^  and  given 
full  directions  bow  Xn  play  the  dtflhient  ehanoes.  with  obaer- 
vatinns,  hints  and  cautions  to  he  attended  to.  lie  <;ives  the 
folio  will'.;  as  the  ia.vs  if  hackijaminon  : — 1st.  If  vou  take 
a  inun  from  any  point,  that  man  must  be  played  ;  llie  same 
must  be  done  if  two  men  are  taken  from  iL  'id.  Vou  are 
not  understood  to  have  played  any  man  till  you  have  plat^ 
him  upon  a  point  and  quitted  him.  3d.  If  you  play  with 
fcurteen  men  only,  tbeire  is  no  penalty  attending  it.  bccsuse 
by  playini^  uith  a  lesser  number  than  you  are  entitled  to, 
you  piay  to  a  dismd\iinlage,  b)-  not  having  the  additional 


man  to  make  up  your  tahlea.  4^  If  you  hear  any  numhar 

of  men,  before  you  entered  a  man  taken  up,  and  which, 
consequently,  you  were  obliged  toenter,  such  men,  SO  borne, 
must  bo  entered  a<:ain  in  your  adversary's  taldes,  as  well  as 
the  man  taken  up.  .')th.  If  you  have  mistaken  your  throw 
and  played  it,  and  if  your  adversary  lias  thrown,  it is  Rot  in 
your  or  his  choice  to  alter  iti  unhnw  both  paitiea  agna  to  it. 

Strutt,  in  his  .^porff  and  Pattimet,  4to.  London.  1801, 
p.  'J40,  says, '  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  bat  k- 
gammut)  was  a  very  favourite  amus<»m€>nt,  and  jmrhucd  at 
leisure  times  by  most  persons  of  opulence,  and  especially 
by  the  clergy,  which  occasioned  Deau  Swift,  when  writing 
to  a  friend  of  bis  in  the  country,  satoastieally  to  ask  the 
following  queition,  *  In  what  esteem  are  you  with  the  vicar 
of  the  parish  ;  can  vou  nlay  with  him  at  backgammon  ?' 

BACKH UYSKSJ. LUDOLPH.  This celcbiati>d marine- 
painter  wait  born  at  Embden  in  1631,  uf  a  highly  respert- 
able  family.  Being  intended  by  his  parents  for  a  mercan- 
tile profession,  he  was  sent  to  Amsterdam  at  the  age  wf 
eighteen,  and  placed  in  the  countinsF-House  of  M.  Battbolet, 
an  eminent  merchant.  The  youth  had  been  early  remark- 
able for  hid  singularly  fine  hand-writing,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that,  up  to  this  period,  his  talent  for  painting  bad 
developed  itself;  the  latent  faculty,  however,  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  picturesque  objects  which  the  sea  presented  to 

ioans  Backhuysen  beGoire  the  windows  of  his  office,  and  his 
ist  oelineationa  were  of  shipping,  done  with  a  pen  in  a 
style  of  extraordinarv  beauty  and  correctiiess.  These 
drawuiifs  excited  such  surprise  and  adiniraUnn.  that  it 
became  a  fashson  to  possess  them,  and  they  «iTe  sold  at 
the  prices  of  10,  20,  and  even  100  tionns  each.  Back- 
huysen now  determined  on  relinquishing  his  commeKiat 
pursuits,  and  devoting  himself  to  art-  His  first  master  waa 
Albert  Van  Erendingen ;  but  not  wtshinf;  to  confine  him- 
self to  one  style,  he  made  acquaintanre  w  1th  all  the  artists 
in  the  city,  and  spent  a  lart;e  portion  of  ins  lime  in  lUeir 
studies,  until,  by  sedulous  obst^rvatiui,  ami  re[)iated  prac- 
tice, he  had  acquired  a  full  mastery  in  the  executive  part  ol 
his  art.  But  iMsa  sulyects  to  which  his  genius  particnUurly 
directed  him  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  apartmenia  ol 
painters,  or  in  the  silenee  of  academies.  His  clement  was 
the  gale  and  the  storm;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  the  perils 
which  accompanied  the  study  of  Nature  in  her  sternest  and 
most  appalling;  aspects.  It  was  his  practice  to  induce  l>ual.- 
men,  by  large  rewards,  to  put  to  sea  at  times  when  no  other 
person  would  venture  from  shore.  Amidst  the  dash  of  waves, 
the  roaring  of  breakers,  and  the  danger  of  veaaala*  be  sat 
making  his  sketches  with  perfect  composure ;  and  be  has 
transmitted  this  terrible  scenery  to  the  canvass  with  a 
fidelity  whicli  can  scarcely  fail  to  inspire  the  spectator  wuii 
a  portion  of  that  terror  to  which  he  seemed  perfectly  insen- 
sible himself.  He  stamped,  by  this  mode  of  study,  a 
chancier  of  truth  on  his  works  which  could  have  been 
obuincd  by  no  other  means;  and  he  acquired  the  rare 
distinction  of  forming  a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  which  no 
rivalry  has  approached.  His  works  of  a  tem}>c  tuous  cha- 
racter, it  may  be  atlirmed.  are  superior  even  to  tlio^e  of 
Vandcvelde.  beautiful  as  those  of  the  latter  unquestionably 
are  in  suhlects  of  mild  and  tranquil  eharaetar.  The 
moment  thet  he  landed  from  his  marine  ezeunions.  Back- 
huyscn  hastened  to  his  paintinp-room,  nor  would  he  admit 
the  visits  uf  his  most  iutiiuate  friends  untU  he  had  trans 
nutted  his  impressions  to  canvar<s.  He  was  al  all  times 
iissiduous,  and  considering  the  exquisite  titiish  of  his  pro- 
ductions, the  number  of  them  is  astonishing.  His  works 
possess*  in  the  highest  degree,  the  peculiar  axocUenciev  of 
the  Diitehselunl, — richness,  transparency,  delicate  handling, 

and  appropriate  colour.  No  artist  ever  excelled  him  in  the 
art  of  f^ivint^  depth  without  darkness;  frequently,  in  h:* 
pictures  of  an  approaching;  storm,  the  atmosphere,- 
seems  to  labour  with  gluuni.  yet  the  clearness,  and  even 
vivacitv  of  eflect,  arc  not  in  the  least  impaired, 

Backhuysen  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  appreciated  in 
his  own  time.  His  works  were  eageriy  sought  after; 
amon<;  other  important  commissions,  In-  was  eiiip1o\td  by 
the  burgoiuiulers  ot  Amsterdam  lo  pauU  a  large  piclurB, 
with  a  multitude  i»f  vessels,  and  a  view  of  the  city  at  a 
distance  ;  for  which  be  received  thirteen  hundred  guildei-s, 
and  a  prcisent  also  of  considerable  value.  This  picture  was 
loot,  in  im,  as  a  present  to  Louis  XI  V„  who  nlaoad  it  in 
the  Louvre.  Many  royal  personages  honoured  die  artnt  hy 
visiting  his  study,  ainoui;  them  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Czar  Peter;  tuc  bttcr  C2>pccially  found  his  taste  lor 
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tivUtical  affairii  pratifuv!  by  ttu-  frequent  inspection  of  his 
mf'u.  He  engaged  Backhuyacn  to  make  designs  ufvarious 
VNttK  and  delighted  to  converse  with  him  on  the  mode  of 
moMneUng  and  maBamnme  thctn.  in  whioh  BuekbuvwD 
yn»  profboadl^  skilled..  At  tne  age  of  71,  be  tntHMd  blm- 
>olf  with  etching  a  set  of  views  on  the  Y,  near  Amsterdam. 
Ho  died  in  1709.  aired  78.  Hi«  pictures  are  numerous  in 
IloUaml,  and  not  unfrequont  in  Entilish  collections.  Many 
of  them  have  been  engnvfld«  and  some  \^ore  etched  by 
himself. 

Although  his  latter  ftwt  ««f«  embittered  by  a  paiafUl 
malady,  Backhuyaen's  natmfal  cheerAilness  of  temper  never 
forsook  hiu).  Tiiis  was  strongly  exemplified  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death.  He  ordere«l  in  a  number  of  bottles  dl 
wine  of  the  choicest  fjuality.  cm  eacli  of  winch  he  set  Ins 
■eal.  A  certain  number  of  his  fnends  were  then  invited 
to  his  funeral,  to  each  of  whom  ho  bequeathed  a  gold  coin, 
temieating  tbwi  to  iMQd  it  merrily,  and  to  drink  tbe  wine 
with  as  raneb  eonliamy  as  he  had  eoniigned  it  to  them. 

BACON,  ROGER.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the 
l{ft;itp->t  of  En-^lish  philosophers  before  the  time  of  his  rde- 
bratcil  namesake,  shows  how  lon^  the  eflects  of  cnntein- 

Cnury  malice  might  last,  before  the  invention  of  printing 
d  mado  an  appeal  to  posterity  easy.  Hia  writmgis, 
deatnyed  or  omkoked,  enlir  axiated  in  maouscript  or 
untilated  printed  venriont.  tnl  nearly  the  middlt  of  the 
)a«t  century.  In  the  mean  time  tradition  framed  his  cha- 
racter on  the  vul{»ar  notions  enlertaim-d  ni  his  day  of  the 
results  of  experimental  science ;  and  the  learned  monk, 
searching  for  the  philosopher's  stone  in  hi>>  laboratorj', 
aided  only  by  infernal  spirits,  was  substituted  for  the  saga- 
cious advoeaie  of  vaform  in  eduealion.  wading,  uxl  reason- 
ing ;  aikd— irhat  was  equally  rm—^  real  inquirer  into 
the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Roger  Bacon  died  in  1292,  in  about  the  78th  year  of  his 
tige,  which  places  hi«  birth  near  the  year  l".il.t;  rouLjhly 
speaking,  he  lived  from  the  tune  uf  the  interdict  in  the 
reign  of  John,  to  the  beginning  of  the  interference  with 
Scotland  in  that  of  EdwainL  His  a^a  it  that  of  Cardinal 
Ctisa,  Tbmnaa  iK«Bpii,Mattliavftiia.  Albertoa  Ma^nms. 
Raymond  Lully,  Sacrobosco,  to  whom  we  add,  as  they  j 
are  m)metiroes  confounded  with  bin,  and  not  for  their  own 
note,  t-wo  theolijcriaiig,  Robert  Baeon  (diad  1  MB)  and  John 
Bacon  (died  about  1346). 

Rogier  Bacon  was  born  near  Ilchester  in  Sumcrsetahire, 
flf  a  respoelabio  ftuntly.  Ho  vaa  odooaiod  at  Oxfiwd,  and, 
aeeerdinf?  to  the  utnal  custom  of  hu  day,  praoeedod  to 
Paris,  which  was  then  the  first  university  in  the  world. 
The  course  of  study  in  vopue,  however  unfavourable  to 
independence  of  thought,  did  not  f^ive  so  great  a  prepon- 
derance to  the  works  of  Aristotle  as  waa  afterwards  the 
ease.  The  theology  of  the  day  had  aat  ation^ly  against 
philoaophy  of  ovary  apeeiea.  In  1809,  a  aoaiuiiL  at  Paris 
eeodefnned  and  bwnt,  If  not  flie  werkt  of  ArfstDtle.  at  least 
the  mutilated  and  interpolated  translations  from  the  Arabic 
which  then  e.Msted.  But  when,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
century,  I^tin  verbions  from  the  Greek  began  to  appear, 
and  tbe  phdobophy  contained  in  them  to  be  warmly  advo- 
cated by  the  new  orders  of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
and  particularly  by  Alhartua  Magnus  (died  18S2),  the  iopa< 
tation  of  Artilotio  advanced  lo  rapidly,  that  be  bad  gained 
thr-  exclusive  title  of  •  the  PhiloTOpher'  by  the  time  Roger 
Bacuu  wruic  bis  <^iM  Majuf.  But  Bacon  in  no  sense  be- 
came an  Aristatelian,  »'xccpt  in  that  which  comprehends 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  opinions  and  methods  of  the 
Gfeek  pbikaopher.  Better  versed  in  the  original  than  most 
of  hk  oontemporaries,  be  ilceely  crittcisea  all  ho  maota  with 
(especially  the  merit  of  tbe  tratifSafions,  all  wbieb  be  says 
oe  would  hum.  if  he  couM  ),  is  himself  an  early  and 
sufficient  proof  that  the  absurtlities  of  his  contemporaries 
ought  not  to  be  called  '  Aristotelian,'  any  nwre  tlian  Aris- 
totle himself  'the  Pbikisopher.'  Bacon  ouuld  read  Aris- 
totle without  daagor  of  lalling  into  idolatrv :  his  aatagODisU 
oowtd  liafW  aMOtod  a  system  of  verbal  dv^utaa  upon  the 
Prmeipta  of  Nowtoa.  if  thev  bad  possessed  it 

After  his  return  to  Oxford,  with  a  doctor's  dec:ree  granted 
at  Paru.  which  was  immediately  also  confirmed  by  the 
farmer  university,  he  took  the  vows  of  u  Francis.  an  in  a 
oonvent  possessed  by  that  order  at  Oxford,  on  tbe  persuasion. 
It  u  iaid,  of  Robert  Grcathead  or  Grostlte,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
oCwhomsNishallpnaeiitly  apaok.  It  baa  been  ooqoctuied 
teholnil  aliHdy  dono  flfia  babro  Ua  lotMO  Ift Oxford, 

ftou  hi*  having  bean  known 


>]La.?e 


to  have  rc>ide(l  in  a  Frai.  isr  i ii  convent  while  tt  PaTis. 
From  tbe  time  of  his  return,  which  is  stated  to  liire  been 
A.D.  1S40,  be  applied  bimself  closely  to  the  study  of  Ian- 
fniagea.a*woIl  as  to esperimcBtal  phOooopl^.  Inapita  ol 
dio  vow  of  poverty,  be  doea  not  appear  to  have  wanted 
means,  for  he  says  himself  that  in  twenty  years  be  spent 
2000  livres  ( French)  ia  hooks  and  instruments ;  a  very-  laj^e 
sum  in  those  days. 

T\kQ  vow  of  the  Franciscans  was  poverty,  manual  laboar. 
and  study  ;  but  the  first  two  were  soon  abandoned.  On  thfo 
sutqeet  WO  notieo  a  writiOK  of  Baoon.  of  which  (except  fn 
Dr.  JobVa  Itoty  we  ean  find  only  one  casual  notice  (in 
Vossius,  de  fft'tf.  L'lt.  art.  Bacon).  It  is  said  that  he 
answered  a  work,  of  Si.  B<jnaventure,  general  of  his  order, 
which  treated  of  the  uiMvementionod  fow;  hut  whidl side 
either  party  adopted  is  not  stated. 

The  enmity  of  bis  bnthren  boon  began  to  abov  itsdf '  tbe 
lectures  whicb  h*  gvaa  in  the  University  worn  prohibited, 
as  wen  as  the  transrainrion  of  any  of  his  writings  beyond 
the  walls  of  his  cunvcnt.  TTie  charge  made  against  him 
■was  that  of  uiaLiic,  which  was  then  frequently  brought 
airanist  those  who  studied  the  sciences,  and  particularly  cne- 
tnistry.  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  of  that  time  as  to 
mathematics  or  physics  was  afterwatda  daaoribod  by  An- 
thony-a>Wood»  wno  says  that  tbey  knew  no  property  of  the 
circle  exeept  that  of  keeping  out  the  devil,  and  thought  the 
points  of  a  triontxle  vnuld  wound  reliijion.  Brought  up  to 
consider  philosophy  as  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
heresy  itself,  many  of  them  might  perhaps  be  honest  be- 
lievers in  its  magical  power;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
there  were  a  few  more  acute  minds,  who  saw  that  Roger 
Baoon  was  in  mality  oodoawnring  lo  evoke  a  spirit  whose 
influenoe  would  upoet  the  power  they  had  acquired  over 
the  thoughts  of  men.  and  allow  them  to  read  and  reflect, 
without  fear  of  exfwmmunication.  or  the  necessity  of  in- 
(ininnfj  what  council  had  authorized  the  iKiok.  The  follow- 
ing detached  passages  of  tbe  Ofnu  Mujut  no  doubt  contain 
opinions  which  its  author  was  in  tiio  habit  of  expressing 

'  Most  atndenta  Lava  no  worthy  exemise  Ibr  their  heads, 
and  ttwrolore  languisb  and  stupefy  upon  bad  trandations, 
which  loso  them  both  time  and  money.  .'\]>pearances  alone 
rule  them,  and  they  care  nol  what  they  know ,  but  what  they 
are  thought  to  know  by  a  senseless  multitude. — 'Hierc  am 
faur  principal  stumbling-blocks  ia  the  way  of  arriving  at 
knowledge— authority,  habit,  appaaranoso  as  ttiqr  prasent 
themaelvBa  to  tho  valipr  oyo.  and  oooeoolmeiitof  Ifnoimnco 
combined  with  ostontitian  of  haowledKO.— Even  if  tbe  first 
three  (  '.il !  be  got  over  by  some  great  effort  of  reason,  tbo 
fourtik  reaiains  ready. — Men  presume  to  teach,  before  they 
have  learnt,  and  iall  intoso  many  errors,  that  the  idle  think 
themseiveii  happy  in  comparison— and  booce  both  in  science 
and  in  common  life  we  see  a  thousand  ftlsehoods  for  one 
truth. — And  this  being  the  caaa^  wo  nmik  not  atiek  to  what 
we  bear  and  read,  hot  must  eucandno  most  atrietly  the  opi- 
nions of  our  ancestors,  that  we  may  add  what  is  lackinc. 
and  correct  what  is  erroneous,  but  with  all  modesty  and 
allowance— We  must,  with  all  our  strcnfith,  ]iaicr  reason 
to  custom,  and  the  opinionii  of  the  wisa  und  good  to  tho  per- 
ceptions of  the  vulgar :  and  we  must  not  use  the  triple  aign- 
mont;  that  is  to  say,  this  baa  boon  laid  down,  this  haa  been 
UBtial.  this  baa  been  common,  thordbra  it  ia  to  be  held  by. 
F  ur  the  very  opposite  conclusion  does  much  better  follow 
tiuta  tno  premises.  And  though  the  whole  world  be  pos- 
sessed by  these  causes  uf  errOTt  lOt  US  fiOOly  hOor  Ophuona 
contrary  to  established  usage.* 

As  might  be  supposed,  Roger  Bacon  cultivated  the  ac» 
quaintanoa  of  men  who  held  sentiiaaota  similar  to  tho  abovo, 
which  could  not  please  Ua  brethren.  Araoof^  them  wo  have 
mentioned  Grostetc,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  usually  resided 
ul  Oxford.  This  prelate,  who  wat  a  uood  mathematician, 
and  a  resolute  opponent  of  undue  inlerhrence  on  the  pari  of 
tho  see  of  Rome  (terrijicus  papcf  rcdargutor,  says  Cam- 
den), had  opposed  Innocent  IV.,  who  attempted  to  appoint 
his  nephew,  a  bor,  to  a  piebond  at  Lincoln.  On  beinc  ea- 
commnnicated,  CmatAletppedkdfrom  tbe  tribunal  ofRomo 
to  that  of  Christ:  and  so  prevalent  was  the  opinion  of  his 
antipathy  to  tliu  |)upe,  that  a  story  is  gravely  told  by 
Knyghton  (cited  by  Blount,  Censura,  kc),  tlial  the  bishop 
uf  Lincoln,  after  his  death,  appealed  to  lunuceat  in  a  dream, 
and  exclaiming  *  Surge,  miter,  veni  in  judicium  t  actually 
stabbed  his  Hflunaas.  who  was  fiMnd  dead  next  laorning.  U 
ia  noodleia  to  aay  that  Innoeant  IV.  died  a  natonl  diNlh, 
and  meloia  to  apoeulalo  npoo  the  maana  by  wUoh  i 
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, .  .  M  (he  fiWMdiDg.  if  trut,  ooqld  eoiM  to  ba 
But  perhaps  th«  memory  of  Graitit*  niy  liBve 

l)cen  ono  reason  of  the  williiiKiieiss  with  whirh  surcocding 
popes  continued  Bacon's  mipnsonment,  to  which  we  shall 
60OII  comu  ;  tor  though  they  might  hold  bit  ipirit  guiltleai 
of  the  death  of  lunocent,  they  long  rememberea  what  be  bad 
done  in  the  flesh :  and  when  Edward  I.  and  the  University  of 
Oxford,  long  after,  applied  to  Cleinent  V.  far  the  caoonisa- 
tion  of  GrostSte,  they  received  fluremwer  that  the  pope  would 
nthprhis  bones  were  thrown  out  of  conset  rated  ground. 

In  the  moan  time  a  pofKj  was  elected,  to  wh<im  we  owe 
the  production  of  the  Opm  Majus.  This  was  I  lemon: 
(elected  1265),  who  bad  previoufcly,  when  cardinal-bishop  of 
Sabina,  been  lesate  in  England.  Here  he  bad  beard  of 
Bacon's  diaoovenee.  end  earneetly  deaiied  to  eee  hi*  writ- 
ings:  but.  as  before  stated,  the  prohibition  of  tbe  Franeie- 
cans  prevented  hi:>  wish  being  complied  with.  After  his 
election  as  head  of  the  Church,  Bacon,  conceiving  that 
there  would  be  no  danger  or  impropriety  in  tlisobcyin^,'  hi-i 
immediate  superion  at  the  oomouuid  of  the  pope,  wrote  to 
him,  suting  that  be  vas  nofr  mAf  to  send  bim  whatever 
he  wished  for.  The  eatfver  waa  •  rapetition  of  the  former 
request ;  and  Bacon  aeoordingljr  drew  up  the  Ojau  Mqjut, 
of  which  it  nuiy  be  presunieil  lie  had  the  niale!  ;;ils  ready. 
It  appears  tliut  he  had  luentiuncd  the  eircuiu>t.UKus  in 
wllich  ho  stood;  for  Clement  s  answer  requires  him  to  send 
the  work  with  ba»le,  any  command  of  hid  superiors  or  con- 
stitution of  bis  order  nutWiilistUHlillK.  and  also  to  point  out, 
with  lU  eecreey.  how  the  danger  wtntinaed  by  hun  might 
b»twi4ed.  Tne  book  «ae  aent  hi  the  yeer  tter.by  Oe 
bMldl^rjohn  uf  I^indon,  a  pupil  of  whom  bespeaks  highly, 
and  who  has  U^uully  uhtaineil  some  notice  from  the  very 
great  praise  which  Bacon  in  one  place  appears  to  give  bun, 
when  be  eeye  that  be  only  know*  two  good  mathematicians, 
namely,  jolui  of  Idndon.  tod  uetber  whom  be  names. 
But  from  tome  other  ciretuMtMMMi  Ik.  Jehb  eoodudea, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  latter  of  the  two  was  John 
Peccara.  a  London  Franciscan,  aftcrwanls  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  well  known  as  a  niathemalician. 

Before  the  Optu  Majus,  Bacon,  according  to  his  own 
eeoount,  bad  written  nothing  except  a  few  aUgbt  treatisaa, 
*eepitulB  quadain.'  Before  he  took  the  Yowe  ho  wrote 
mlmog  whatever;  and  afterwards,  as  he  s»]jr«  to  Clement, 
he  woiud  have  composed  many  books  tbr  ma  brother  end 
bis  friends,  hut  when  be  despaire<l  of  ever  being  oUo  to 
communicate  them,  he  neglectiMl  to  write 

With  the  Qfjus  Majus  lie  sent  also  two  other  works,  the 
OfKis  Mumt  and  tbe  Optu  T ertium,  tbe  second  a  sort  of  ab- 
stract of  the  flrst.  and  the  third  a  supplement  to  it.  These 
esist  in  manuscript  in  tbe  Cottonian  Library,  but  have  not 
been  printed.  It  appears  that,  after  tbe  death  of  Clement, 
which  took  place  in  November,  1'26S  (not  l'271,as  stated  by 
some ;  the  latter  date  is  that  of  the  election  of  Clement's 
successor,  the  see  having  been  vacant  two  years  and  three 
quartora).  be  revised  and  augmented  tbe  second  of  these 
WOi^  Whet  reception  Clement  gave  them  is  not  known ; 
ione  eey  he  was  highly  gratified,  and  provided  for  the 
beerpr;  others,  that  be  et  least  permitted  an  accusation  of 
heresy  against  tbe  writer.  Botn  stories  are  unlikely:  for 
Clement  could  hardly  have  received  the  work  before  he  was 
aeiicd  with  bij>  last  illneaa. 

Tdl  tbe  year  1 878  Bacon  was  allowed  to  remain  free  from 
open  persecutbn ;  but  in  that  year  Jerome  of  Ascoli,  general 
of  tbe  Franciscan  order,  afterwards  pope^  under  the  title  of* 
Nicholas  IV.,  being  appointed  legate  to  the  court  of  France, 
this  was  thouglil  a  proper  opportunity  to  commence  pro- 
ce«diiigs.  Bacon,  tlien  sixty-four  years  old.  w  as  accordingly 
sninmonoJ  to  Paris  (Dr.  Jehb  iniphcs  that  hu  had  already 
removed  his  residence  tbero,  to  another  convent  of  his  order), 
where  a  council  of  naociscans,  with  Jerome  at  their  head, 
oondemned  his  writings,  and  committed  him  to  close  con- 
llnement.  According  to  Bale,  or  Balvus  (cited  by  Dr.  Jebb), 
the  charge  of  innovation  was  the  pretext,  hut  of  what  kind 
was  not  specified  :  according  to  others,  the  writings  of  Bacon 
upon  astrology  were  the  ]>arli<  ular  ground  of  accusation. 
We  cannot  learn  that  any  od'er  of  pardon  was  made  to  tbe 
Moused  upon  bis  recantation  of  the  obnoxious  opinions,  as 
usual  in  such  cases;  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  tbe  Opu* 
Majut,  Bacon  would  have  conceived  himself  bound  to  accept, 
at  least  if  he  recognized  the  legality  of  the  tribunal.  A 
eonflrmatioti  of  the  proceeding  was  immediately  obtained 
from  tbe  court  of  Rome.  During  ton  years,  every  effort 
bf  him  to  procure  his  enlaigomeat  waa  withmit  sue* 


cess.  The  two  wceeedhig  pantiA  had  ahott  und  hnr 
reigns ;  but  on  the  acoesxton  of  JMome  <Nieho1ee  f^j. 

Bacon  once  more  tried  to  attract  notice.  He  sent  to  tiiat 
pope,  it  is  saiil,  a  treatise  on  the  methwl  of  retarding  tbe 
innrmitics  ufold  age,  the  only  consequence  of  which  was 
increased  rigour  and  closer  confinement.  But  Utat  which 
was  not  to  be  obtained  from  the  justic«  of  the  pope,  was 
conceded  to  private  interest,  and  Beoon  waa  M  leat  rectored 
to  liberty  by  the  interceesion  of  eoroe  powerful  nobles,  but 
w!io  they  were  is  not  mentioned.  Some  Ray  be  died  in 
prison ;  but  the  beat  authorities  unite  in  slating  that  he 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  a  coii'pendium  of  tiico- 
logy,  and  died  some  months,  or  perhaps  b,  year  and  a  half, 
atler  Nicholas  IV.  (who  died  April,  We  have 

adopted  1^991  from  Aothony-tl- Wood,  as  the  most  probable 
year  of  hit  death,  though  foreign  works  frequently  state 
that  be  die<l  in  12S4.  lie  was  buried  in  the  chun-h  of  the 
Franciscans  at  Oxford.  The  manuscripts  which  ho  left 
bchiu'l  h.:n  were  immediately  put  under  lock  and  key  by 
the  magic-fearing  survivors  of  his  order,  until,  not  ao  lucky 
as  those  of  another  wizard* 
have  been  Mton  bf  ineeeli. 

Of  the  wterted  wottta  of  Racon  there  b  « tcry  large  cata- 
logue, cited  moslly  frcm  Hale  antl  Pits,  in  the  preface  to 
Dr.  Jcbb  s  edition  of  the  Oyus  Maju.'i.  lluy  amount  to 
five  on  grammar,  six  on  pure  mathematics,  seventeen  on 
mechanics  and  general  physics,  ten  on  optics,  six  on  geo- 
graphy, seven  on  astrotiomy,  one  on  chronology,  nine  on 
chemistry  and  alehemy*  five  on  megiok  oigbt  on  \amn  end 
meupbysics,  nfaie  on  medicine,  tix  on  theology,  tweiee  mb- 

cellaiieous,  a  hundred  an  l  one  in  all.  But  it  is  most  likdjT 
tiiat  the  greater  part  uf  these  were  extracts  frum  the  Optu 
Majui,  8lc.,  w  ith  separate  title'.,  that  some  are  not  genuine, 
and  that  others  are  more  properly  attributable  to  the  two  other 
Bacons  already  mentioned.  The  principal  manuscripts  o. 
the  Qp^itiffmwttJW  in  Trinttr  CoUege  Jibreiy,  Dub> 
lin.  dtaooverad  by  Dr.  JMt,  which  ftrmt  the  text  ct  bis 
editi  ni,  two  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  one  in  the  Ilurleian, 
one  111  tiie  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
one  in  that  of  Magdalen  College,  two  in  tbe  King's  Library, 
all  containing  various  parts  of  tbe  work.  These  are  inde- 
pendent of  tbe  Oput  Minui  and  Oout  Tertium  in  tbe  Cot- 
tonian lihran.  »U«Miy  mCPtiooed,  of  some  in  I^imbeth 
palace,  in  the  Bodleien  Library  at  Oxford,  and  a  boat  of  others 
at  home  and  abroad  which  wo  cannot  specify.  Tbe  Dublin 
manuscript  is  the  only  entire  one  w  ith  which  Dr.  Jebb  was 
ecquainted.  It  is  a  folio  of  -249  leaves,  beautifully  written 
on  thick  paper,  with  a  good  margin,  and  in  double  columns. 
It  is  not  dated,  but  from  tbe  (^aracter  of  the  writing  it  is 
judged  to  be  of  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  perhepe  the 
early  part  of  that  of  Elisabeth.  The  gBometrical  Aguria  we 
neatly  drawn  in  the  mUfbL  Fspo  CMMBt^e  lettMi  art  in 
tbe  Vatican  library. 

Of  printed  work K  we  have  found  thQ  follow  ing  :  Pertfac 
tiva,  Frankfort,  1614  ;  De  ^ctUis  and  SpecuJa  Malhemet- 
tiea,  Flmnkfort,  leU.  repnnted  in  1671 ;  De  MiraibUi  Po- 
tnteUe  Artit  et  Naturm^  Paris,  1542;  Girard.  De  faUm' 
rable  Pou%toir,  ou  mi  traicii  de  la  Pierre  PhilotophaU 
(translation  of  the  preceding).  Paris,  1 557,  reprinted  in  1629; 
ScripUt  qucedarn  de  Arte  Chemi<f,  Frankfort.  1GU3  and 
1620;  ^eculum  Alckemia,  and  De  Secreiie  Operibu* 
Artit  et  Naturee,  et  de  N'Mtate  Magiee,  in  vola.  ii.  and  T. 
of  ZeUner's  ThecUrum  Ckemicum,  StrasblWg,  IfiSf ;  An 
Optu  Mqfue,  edited  by  Dr.  Jebb,  London.  1 733 ;  De  re- 
tardemdie  SeneetuHe  Aeeideahbut,  Oxford,  1590.  translated 
by  Dr.  R.  Browne,  London,  IGhtj.  In  a  volume  of  trai  ts 
on  alchemy,  Lyons.  1557,  there  are  two  aluiiiuted  lo 
Rc^cr  Bacon ;  and  there  is  one  (the  Speculum  AicMemite, 
in  English)  in  a  similar  eollection,  London.  1G(»3.  The 
work  on  old  age  waa  publiabed  in  English.  1683. 

It  only  remains  (or  us  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Roger  Bacon's  writings,  and  of  tbe  contents  of  the 
Opus  Majwt.  It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  of  this 
work,  tbe  only  one  to  which  we  can  appeal,  if  we  would 
show  that  philosophy  was  sucoeasfully  cultivated  in  an 
English  university  during  the  thirlnnih  oentury.  It  is  of 
course  in  Latin,  but  in  Latin  of  to  tin^  ndnnctcr,  that 
we  know  of  none  in  the  middle  aoat  more  easy  to  road :  and 
it  forms  a  brilliant  exception  to  the  stiflf  and  Inrbarous  stria 
of  that  and  succeeding  times.  We  think  ue  sec  thetbuugbts 
of  the  author  untranslated,  though  the  idiom  is  often  that  ol 
an  Anglo-Norman  ;  by  which  we  mean  that  we  frequeuttf 
find  Lalin  wocdi  oaed  in  their  modern  Knglithi 
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iMtance,  tntendrrr  for  in  ;nj>«  i  hnhere,  incanintj  the  same 
as  our  wonl  to  intend  ;jprrr.^umere  for  sibt  arrogare  in  the 
Bensf  of  to  prettane.  Ws  should  perhaps  rather  say  that 
the  EnglUh  woid*  laeeive  titeir  nfetfDingfWim  tiw  oonrupted 
Latin,  an^  not  met  vertA,  in  wtiieh  eiM  tlw  work  of  Roger 
Baron  may  become  u<<cfu1  in  tracing  the  change,  tfld  tbe 
more  so  on  account  of  the  great  simplicity  of  the  style. 

The  charge  of  heresy  appears  to  be  b)  no  nifuns  ••o  well 
founded  tu  a  Prot&tant  would  Wish.  Throughout  tlie 
whole  of  his  writing«  Bacon  is  A  strict  Roman  Catnohe,  that 
U,  he  expressly  submita  matters  of  opinion  to  the  authority 
flf  the  church,  saying  (Cott.  MSS.  cited  by  Jebb)  that  if 
the  respect  du'!  to  the  vicar  of  the  Saviour,  'vicarius  Sill- 
vmtoris,*  alone,  and  the  beneQt  of  the  world,  conld  be  con- 
sulted in  any  other  way  than  l>v  the  profiress  of  pliilo«"ripl>y, 
he  vonld  not»  under  tlicb  impediments  as  lay  in  bis  way,  pro- 
•  eeod  with  lUettndertakingfor  the  whole  church  of  God,  how- 
ever much  it  might  entreat  or  insist.  Hin  seal  for  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  lAtin  or  western  ibrm,  breaks  out  in  every 
))airf  ;  and  all  si'ienee  is  considered  with  direct  reference  to 
theology,  and  not  othefwise.  But  at  the  same  time,  lu  the 
credit  of  his  principles,  considering  the  book -burning,  heretic- 
hunting  age  in  which  be  lived,  there  is  not  a  word  of  any 
other  foree  except  that  of  penuMkritl.  H«  takos  care  to  have 
both  authority  and  reason  fur  every  proposition  that  he  ad- 
vances: perhaps  indeed,  he  might  have  experienced  for- 
bearance at  the  hand  of  those  who  were  his  |i:  r -n  utors,  hud 
he  not  so  clearly  made  out  prophets,  upo.st1e;«,  and  fathers 
to  have  been  partakers  of  his  opinions.  '  But  let  not  your 
Serenity  inui|pn»t'  he  says, '  that  I  intend  to  excite  the  ck' 
nuney  of  your  Hollneis,  in  order  thet  the  papal  mqeity 
•ih  ouhl  employ  force  again.<>t  weak  authors  and  the  multi- 
tTide.  or  that  my  unworthy  self  should  raise  any  stumbling- 
hlnck  to  otudy."  Inileed  the  whole  scope  of  the  first  part  of 
the  work  is  to  prove,  from  authority  and  from  reason,  that 
phtloft>iAiy  and  Christianity  cannot  disa^e ;  a  sentiment 
uiofBther  of  hit  own  lerival,  in  an  a^  in  which  all  philo* 
iopMs.  and  mathematicttna  ill  ftetkidat,  ware  eonaidered 
as  at  hc<%i  of  dubimrs  orthodoxy. 

The  reasoning  of  Baron  is  generally  directly  dependent 
1,-1  :i  111-.  |;irr:i:i^c-'.  ;iii  i'. ,  t'loui^h  often  wrong,  seldom  lead 
him  to  the  prevailinjj  eMreme  of  absurdity.  Even  his  astro- 
logy and  okthamy.  those  two  great  blots  upon  his  character, 
a«  tb^  an  nmally  called,  are,  when  oonsraered  by  tbe  aide 
ofa  laior  age,  hamleaa  nodiflealkma.  irratloiia)  only  heeatiae 
improved,  and  neither  impossible  nor  unworthy  of  the  inves- 
tig  ition  uf  a  philosopher,  in  the  absence  of  precedini;  expe- 
Timents.  His  astrolacy  h  pht/tieal.  'With  regard  to 
human  affairs,  true  rnatiiematiciuns  do  not  presume  to 
nahe  eertain,  but  con'iider  how  the  body  is  altered  by  the 
heoveiu.  and  the  body  being  altertd,  the  mind  is  exeited  to 
pobHe  and  private  acta,  ftee  existbi|^  ail  the  aanw.*  An 
;i'_'e  whirh  i<4  divide<l  niwn  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the 
nrxin  upon  lunatics,  aim  of  which  the  pliilosophers  have  col- 
lected no  facts  decisive  against  many  alleged  effects  of  the 
same  planet  upon  plants,  can  ask  no  more  of  a  philosopher 
of  the  thirteenth  centurt  than  that  he  should  nut  be  too  posi- 
tive. Tbe  bme  of  Leiboiia  baa  not  luflbred  Item  tbe  pn- 
tttaUt^ed  harmony  one  half  aa  much  as  that  of  Raeon 
from  his  astroloirv  and  alchemy,  which  were  believed  in  to 
a  much  grratw  extent  hy  many  of  the  learrieil  of  his  time, 
and  the  united  eflect  of  which  would  seem  to  us  >eii8e  and 
logic,  compared  with  the  metaphysical  folly,  all  hi&  own,  of 
the  eminent  philosopher  Joat  cilao, 

Thb  pfautetary  bUttooeo  appeani  to  have  been  flnnty 
believed  in  hy  Baeon,  and  in  pardealBr  the  eflbet  of  the 
cctn>tellation^  on  the  several  parts  of  the  htimnn  hndy,  Per- 
hap'^  he  was  rather  prejiidicea  in  favour  of  a  docirine  ■\*  hich 
was  condemned  by  tne  same  men  who  thought  matl:i::i;;ii  i  > 
and  philosophy  savoured  of  heresy.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bers that  the  {mlciided  science  was  almost  universally 
aUoved  oxisteneB^  even  by  tboee  who  eonaidered  its  use 
nnlavrfhl :  nor  can  we  innr  that  the  ehnreh  dbhelteved  it, 
because  that  body  discouraged  if,  any  more  than  that  it 
rejected  infernal  spirits,  because  it  anathematized  ma>ric. 

W'c  must  draw  a  wide  distinction  between  the  thttliis 
which  Bacon  relates  m  upon  credible  authority,  and  the 


opinions  which  he  professes  himself  to  Otitattoift  from  his 
own  faBveatiKBliona,  In  ahnost  every  page  m  meet  with 
soaiethintf  now  eonaidered  extremely  aeaard,  and  with  rea- 

Mfi.    But  before  the  day  of  priming  there  was  very  little 

Cbiuhing  :  a  book  wliich  was  written  in  one  country,  found 
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of  loarninn  seldom  met  those  with  whom  he  could  diseusi 
Ihe  probability  of  any  Darmtivc.  The  adoption  of  the  pnn 
ciple  that  a  story  naat  be  rejected  because  it  is  strange, 
would  then  have  amoBBtadfe)  adikbelief  of  aU  that  had  been 
t^ritten  on  physics ;  tt  atate  of  mind  10  vrhkh  we  eannot  con-> 
ceive  any  one  of  that  afie  hriniritig  himselfc  Nor  can  we 
rightly  decide  what  opmion  to  Ibrm  ofBaronasa  philoso- 
pher, until  we  know  how  much  he  rejected,  as  well  as  how 
much  hii  believed.  Theie  remarks  apply  particularly  to  bis 
alchemy :  he  doet  not  Say  he  bad  made  gold  himself,  but 
that  others  bad  aaaeriad  (banMlvaa  to  have  made  it;  and 
his  aoeoott  of  the  drink  hy  v»hfeh  men  had  lived  hwidnds 
of  years  is  a  ndation  taken  from  another.  Voltaire,  in  his 
philosophical  dictionary,  has  overlooked  this  distinctiuii,  and 
has  much  to  vay  in  cntiseiiuence.  It  was,  however,  no  very 
strange  matter  that  Bacon,  who  (if  the  Speculum  Aichemtm 
be  really  his.  of  which,  from  the  style,  vie  danbt)  beUeved 
with  many  othera  that  sulphur  and  netcury  were  the  first 
principles  of  all  hodica,  should  endeavour  to  compound  gold, 
or  should  sive  credit  to  the  assertions  of  those  w  ho  professed 
to  have  done  >-o.  But  there  is  rot  in  Uueon'n  alchemy  any 
direction  for  the  use  of  prayer>,  lastin-i,  or  jilanetary  hours. 

Tbe  great  points  by  which  Bacon  is  known  are  hia  re* 
puted  knowledge  of  gunpowder  and  of  the  telescope.  With 
rcitard  to  the  former,  it  ui  not  at  all  clear  that  what  we  call 
gunpowder  is  intended,  though  some  detonating  mixture,  (tf 
which  saltpetre  is  an  ingredient,  is  spoliMl  of  as  eominoidy 
known.   The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

•  Some  things  disturb  the  ear  so  much,  that  if  they  were 
made  to  happen  suddenly,  by  night,  and  with  sulfleieot 
skill,  no  city  or  army  oould  bear  them.  No  noise  of  thunder 
could  compare  with  them.  Some  things  strike  terror  on  the 
sight,  so  that  tlie  flashes  of  the  clouds  are  beyond  com- 
parison less  disiurliini; ;  works  similar  to  which  Gideon  is 
thought  u>  have  purformed  in  the  camp  of  the  Midunites. 
And  an  instance  we  take  from  a  childish  amusement,  whieh 
exists  in  many  parts  of  tbe  world,  to  wit.  that  with  an 
ilMtrnnent  as  larva  aa  the  human  thumb,  by  the  vMieneeef 
the  salt  called  saTtpetfe,  so  horrible  a  noise  is  made  by  the 
rupture  of  so  slight  a  thing  as  a  bit  of  parchment,  that  it  is 
thought  to  exceed  loud  thunder,  and  the  (lash  is  stronger 
than  the  brightest  lightning."    Opiu  Majm,  p.  474. 

There  are  passages  in  the  work  De  SecretU  Operibus,  ^-c. 
(eited  by  Huiton,  DieHomry,  act.  Qnnpowder),  which 
expressly  mantion  sttlphur,  chaveoaU  ahd  ssltpatre  aa  Ingre- 
dients. But,  independently  of  the  claim  of  the  Cliinese  and 
Indian*  [*ce  Ounpowdbr],  there  is  an  author.  Marcus 
GrsBcus,  whose  work.  Liber  Ignium  (now  cxisiinp  only  m 
Latin  translations  from  the  Greek),  is  cited  by  Dr.  Jebb 
fh>m  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  who 
appeals  to  hevo  been  considered  by  both  as  older  than 
Baeon.  Dr.  Hotton,  into  whose  hands  Dr.  Mead's  manu- 
script passed,  found  this  writer  mentioned  by  an  Arabic 
physician  of  the  ninth  cvntury.  Gnecus  gives  the  receipt 
for  liunpowder,  namely,  one  part  of  sulphur,  two  of  w  illow- 
charcoal,  and  six  of  saltpetre.  Two  manuscript  copies  of 
Grmetia  were  also  found  ta  OoRaiyal  library  of  nrfak  [See 
Mabcus  Gaxcos.] 

With  regard  to  the  te1eMope.  'n  must  he  admitted  that 
Bacon  hiid  rnni'gircd  the  instrument,  though  there  is  no 
proof  that  he  curried  his  conception  into  prai  t;ce,  or  invented 
It.  His  words  are  these : — '  Wc  can  so  shape  transparent 
substances,  and  so  arrange  them  with  respect  to  our  sight 
and  object.s,  that  rays  can  be  broken  and  benl  aa  we  pkasOf 
so  that  objects  may  be  seen  far  off  or  nowr,  under  whatever 
angle  we  please ;  and  thos  from  ati  ineiMilile  distance  we 
may  read  the  smallest  letters,  and  number  the  grains  of  dust 
and  sand,  on  account  of  the  preatnes.s  of  tiie  ariijlo  under 
which  we  see  tliem  ;  aiitl  we  may  manage  so  as  hardly  to  see 
botiies,  when  near  to  us,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  tbe 
angle  under  wbidh  we  cause  tiwm  to  be  seen :  tat  vision  of 
this  sort  is  not  a  eonseqiMMe  of  distance,  oxoept  as  that 
alFeeta  the  magnitude  of  the  angle.  And  thtis  a  buy  may 
seem  a  t;ianf.  and  a  man  a  mountain,  &c.*  The  above 
contams  a  true  description  nf  a  telescope;  but  if  Bacon 
had  constructed  one,  he  would  have  found  ihat  there  are 
impediments  to  the  indefinite  increase  of  tbe  magnifying 
power:  and  still  more  that  a  boy  does  Hot  appear  n  giant; 
but  a  boy  at  a  smaller  disbinee. 

That  the  remnrks  of  Baeon  are  derived  ftom  reif  eetion  and 
iman:ination  only,  is  further  apparent  from  his  a^'crtintrthat 
a  small  army  could  be  made  to  appear  verv  large,  and  that 

(bemiandimwn  txaddhainadeiodeKend,  to  all  4 
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tntm,  down  batov,  ud  stand  ovar  tha  bead  of  tbe  enemy. 
At  the  same  tfane  it  is  wottii  TMtiee.  that  tfaaea  ideas  of 

Bacon  did,  in  after  times,  procluce  either  the  telescope,  or 
some  modification  of  it,  coriRistinK  in  the  inaRnifying  of 
images  produced  bv  reflfction,  and  that  before  the  date  either 
of  Jansen  or  (Jalileo.  Tbooias  Dirges,  son  of  Leonard 
Di^s,  in  his  Siraiiotikot,  London.  1590,  pago  369,  thus 
speaks  of  what  bis  father  liad  done,  in  the  presence,  as  he 
asserts,  of  numerous  living  eye-witnesses :~ 

'  And  suL-h  was  his  Foliritie  and  happie  succfssc,  not 
only  in  these  cnnrlu^ions,  but  ako  in  >•  Optikfs  iuid 
Cal"ptike<,  tlial  he  was  alik- by  Perapectiue  Ghi»>!Os,  du  h 
acttuale  upon  conueuieat  angles,  in  such  sort  to  discoucr 
every  particularilia  of  the  eountry  vound  about,  vherasoeuer 
the  Sunne  bcttmes  mi?ht  pearse :  aa  aithmce  Afehimedes 
(Bakon  of  Oxfbrd  onely  excepted)  1  Ijaire  not  lead  of  any  in 
action  LHicr  able  by  moans  natural  to  perrorini'  the  like. 
Which  partly  grew  by  lUc  aid  he  had  bv  om^  old  wrilteu 
book  of  the  same  Bakon's  Experiments,  that  by  strange 
aduenture,  or  rather  Destinte,  came  to  bis  hanas,  though 
ehiefely  by  conioyning  enntinuaU  laborioos  Praetisa  inu 
bh  Muthematirall  Stii^iea. 

And  the  same  Thomas  Digees.  in  his  J^mionulna, 
lyjndon.  1591,  Preface,  repeats  the  same  story,  with  more 
detail,  omitting,  however,  all  mention  of  Bacon.  He  says 
tbat  bis  fiither  —  *  siindrie  tuiK's  liatli  by  proportional! 
Olaaies  duely  situate  in  conuenient  angles,  not  ouely  diii- 
eotteied  things  tun  off,  read  tetters,  numbred  peeces  of 
money  with  the  rery  coyno  and  supcrbcriplion  thaceef,  cast 
by  Mme  of  his  freends  of  purpose  upon  Dovnca  in  open 
Fields,  but  also  seuen  tnile*  off  declared  what  bath  beene 
doone  at  that  insUtnt  in  jiriuale  places.  Tliere  are  yet 
living  diuerse  (of  these  his  dtxiin^s)  Oculali  Ttstrt.' 

We  must  refer,  for  further  details,  to  the  articb  Tklk- 
SCOPK. 

The  question  has  been  agitated  whether  the  invention  of 
spectacles  is  duo  to  Bacon,  or  whether  they  had  been  ititn>> 

dueed  just  before  he  wrote.  He  certainly  describes  them, 
and  explains  wby  a  plane  eonvex  glass  ma^'nifies.  Hut  lie 
seems  to  us  to  speak  of  them  as  already  in  use.  '  Hence 
this  instrument  is  useful  to  old  persons  and  ihoso  who  have 
wealt  eyes.' 

Hie  Opu*  Majus  begins  with  a  book  on  the  naoessi^  of 
advancing  knowledge,  and  a  diiaertation  on  the  use  of 

pbilosiipby  in  iheol  l'v  Tt  is  fgllowcd  by  books  on  the 
utdity  of  grammar  Hiiii  uiaiiiemalies  ;  in  the  litter  of  w  hich 
he  runs  through  the  various  sciences  of  astronomy,  chro- 
nology, geography ,  and  music.  The  account  of  the  inha- 
bited world  ts  long  and  curious,  and  though  frequently 
based  on  that  of  Ptoieinr,  ^  tb«  vtitinga  of  Pliny,  oonUins 
many  new  facts  firom  trmllers  of  his  own  and  pivoeding 
times.  His  account  of  the  defects  in  the  calendar  was 
variously  cited  iti  the  discusaions  which  took  place  on 
the  subject  two  centuries  after.  The  remainder  of  tlie 
work  eoosists  of  a  treatise  on  optirjt  and  on  experimental 
philoeophy,  insisting  on  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the 
latter.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  rainbow, 
though  very  imperfect,  was  an  original  eflbrt  t\lt  a  character 
alloi^elhcr  I'orciirn  to  the  pliilosupliy  of  bis  il.iy.  Tie  allri- 
butei  it  to  the  retlection  of  the  $>un  «>  riiya  trutn  the  cloud  : 
and  the  chief  merit  of  bin  theory  is  in  the  clear  and  i)hli(H 
•ophical  manner  in  which  be  proves  that  the  phenomenon 
is  an  appearance,  and  not  a  reality.  Between  the  two  last- 
mentioned  booiis  is  a  treatise  De  MuUifdicatione ^jteaerum^ 
entirely  filled  with  discussions  somewhat  metaphysical  upon 
tho  coiiuexion  and  causes  of  phenomena. 

Our  liiuitji  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  further  into  details : 
nor  Cuuld  we,  in  any  moderate  space,  do  justice  to  the  varied 
learning  of  the  author,  or  distinctiy  mark  the  pnncipal  of 
the  numerous  siugulaff  and  noVi'^iloded  notions  which 
are  introduce<l ;  nor.  as  fiv  aa  wa  knmr.  does  there  exist 
any  full  account  of  the  eontents.  to  whteh  we  can  refer  the 
reader. 

BACON.  Silt  NK;H0LAS,  father  of  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con,  nnd  I.flrd  Keeper  of  the  (Ireat  Seal  of  Knulaml  dunri^c 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  de- 
scended from  an  anticntand  wealthy  family  in  Suffolk,  wliich 
bad  held  considerable  possassiona  in  that  county  for  several 
generations.  He  was  the  seciond  son  of  Robert  Bacon,  of 
Minltstoii.  in  SufTolt,  by  Isaliel.  dauuliter  of  John  Gii;e, 
of  Pakenliain.  in  the  same  eounlv,  aud  was  Imrn  in  the  y«ar 
1510  at  Cbiselburst.  in  Kent,  "fhe  biography  of  his  early 
years  is  wnoeitaii^t  but  he  reoeiv^  \m  sobolastic  editca- 


tion  at  Bene't  (Corpui  Cliristi)  College,  Cambridge,  uid 
having  finished  his  course  of  study  there,  spent  a  consider- 
able time  abroad,  and  particularly  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose 
of  compl<!ting  bis  education.   On  his  return  toKn;:lund.  ho 
kept        [(  fins  atGniy  s  Inn,  and  WiLs  called  to  the  bar  in 
that  sfx-iety.    In  consequence  of  the  ab^once  of  detailed 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  nrofessional  course  of  an  advoesta 
cannot  be  traced  with  the  same  miniAsneas  as  in  modern 
times.    It  is  highly  probable,  that  at  an  early  period  of  Lii 
practice  he  attained  a  hi>,'h  reputation  ;  for  in  1537,  at  which 
111  le  he  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  ai;c,  he  was  up- 
pointed  solicitor  Iti  the  Cuurl  of  Augoietitaiiuns,  and  nine 
years  afterwards  was  promoted  by  Henry  VIU.  to  the  office 
of  attorney  of  the  Court  of  Warda,  a  piaca  of  conaidanbte 
emolument  and  responsibility.  He  eontimwd  to  biM  tUa 
l-itt- "  ofSce  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  his  patent 
being  renewed  immediately  upon  the  accession  of  that 
prince.    Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  in  15.39, 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  prepared  and  presented  to  Henry  VITI. 
a  written  project  for  the  formation  of  a  college  for  the  >>tii(ly 
of  politics  and  dij^maoy,  to  be  endowed  with  part  of  the 
property  of  the  dissolved  Tsligions  houses.  The  design 
waj>  to  instruct  the  students,  in  the  fir^t  instance,  in  a  com- 
petent knowlcdijo  of  the  French  and  Lttin  languages, 
and  then  to  send  thcin  abroad  with  the  king's  aniba.s- 
sadors  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  foreign  ntlairs.  Some 
of  the  persons  thus  educated,  were  to  be  appointed  to  write 
the  histoiy  of  all  emhassiea,  traatiaa,  ana  olher  foreign 
transaetions,  and  also  of  all  public  trials  and  iomortant 
judicial  proceedings  at  home ;  but  before  any  of  them 
were  permitted  to  write  on  tbesc  subjeet.s.  they  were  to 
take  an  oath  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  thai  they  \ujiild 
do  It  truly,  without  respect  of  persons,  or  any  other  corrupt 
affeotaoo.    This  design  miscarried.  prolMljly,  as  Burnet 
suggieBim  because  the  lun&  *  befora  ha  was  avaie  of  it.  bad 
BO  outnra  his  bounty,  vmX  it  was  not  possible  fior  hhn  tn 
bring  any  such  projects  to  effect.'    {IlisUiry  of  the  Rtfor- 
mati'm,  vol.  i.  p.  269. >    Hav  ing  adopted  the  I'rotestant  faith. 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  of  cour^>e  exchide<i  from  all  favour  or 
public  employment  during  the  reign  of  Mary ;  but  upon  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  selected,  with  Sir  \Vdliam 
Cecil,  Sir  Francis  Knollis,  and  several  others  of  Ibe  Protes- 
tant party,  to  be  of  her  privy  council,  and  to  qualify  the  in- 
fluence of  those  of  tb'  f  "  it'iobc  party  wbom  she  thought  it 
prudent  to  retain  as  lu  i  aaustTs.    \\  ith  (.'ecil  be  wa»  con- 
nected not  only  by  miinion  and  politics,  but  by  relationship, 
as  they  both  married  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  of 
Giddy  Hall,  in  Es4cx.    In  Dt'ccmbcr,  155S,  the  queen  dis- 
placed the  Lord  ChaneeUor  Heath*  who  was  also  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  gave  tiie  Great  Seal  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  The 
keepers  J'     '  seal  in  former  reigns  had  no  dignity  nor 
authonty  utuu  iied  u^  their  othce, having  merely  the  tt:inpurary 
custody  of  the  seal,  until  the  appointment  of  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, for  the  purpose  of  sealintr  «t)ch  writs  and  patents  aa 
were  rc<iuired.    Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  conceiving  it  10  be 
inexpedient  that  doubts  should  exist  respecting  the  extent 
of  his  authority,  ad\ised  the  queen  to  make  the  appoint 
ua  nt  by  letters-patent,  which  rendered  the  otfiee  permanent, 
and  expressly  gave  him  all  the  rank  and  authority  oi  a  Lord 
Chancellor.  '  His  not  being  raised  to  that  hij:h  title,"  say* 
Burnet,  '  perhaps  flowed  from  his  own  mooesty ;  fur.  as 
he  was  ene  of  the  most  learned,  most  pioiis,  and  wisest  men 
of  the  nation,  so  he  retained  in  all  his  greatness  a  modesty 
equal  to  what  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  carried 
with  them  to  their  highest  advaneanwnt.*  {Hi^ory  t^f  tkt 

Refnrmatinii,  vol.  li.  p.  380.) 

On  the  25ih  of  .January,  l.'>59,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  opened 
the  first  parliament  of  iilizabetb  with  a  discreet  and  tem- 
perate speech,  recommending  in  particular  to  the  Lords  and 
Commons  d  candid  consideration  of  the  rebgiotts  differences 
whwh  then  sgitated  the  nation,  with  a  view  to  their  satis- 
factory arrangement.    Tliis  speech,  which  is  given  at  length 
in  the  Bin^ajihia  liriimnicn,  though  parlakuig  of  the 
diffuse  and  redund.aiu  style  of  that  agf.  is  an  extremely 
jmitcious  peifurounoe,  well  cakulateii  to  conciliate  oeli 
tending  factions  and  to  remove  the  diflSeultiea  bywhidi 
Elizabeth's  govmnment  was  beset  at  the  commencement  of 
her  reign.    One  of  the  most  scriocs  of  these  difficulties 
,  «iis  the  si-ttlemciit  of  reliijioii,  and  in  tliiswoik  Sir  Nicb-iias 
I  Bacon  wiis  an  iiii|M)rtant  iiutruiueiit  buth  in  cuuiicil  and  in 
I  action.    In  Mar.  h,  I »:,%,  the  queen  appointed  a  patalienMk« 
[  ierence  to  b«  held  in  Weitminstar  Abbey,  Jbr  the 
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rf  diaeuMing  several  confrovortod  points  in  the  doctrines 
wnd  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  w;is  iinrtcd 
lliai  tune  divine*  should  argue  on  each  side,  and  Sir  Nicho- 
Ui  Baoon,  as  Lord  Keeper,  was  nominated  president  or 
nodirator.  The  conference  ended  abruptly,  in  consequence, 
M  it  ms  aHotad  by  tb«  FnitMUnt  pu^,  of  a  bmch  of 
ordor  on  the  part  of  th«  CaAolie  divinas,  lonia  of  whom 
were  in  consequenoo  rommitted  by  the  I.,<ird«of  the  Council 
to  the  Tower,  and  uihera  were  required  to  give  security  to 
answer  for  their  di>?obedienPO  and  l  onti^mpt. 

Bacon's  intimacy  with  Sir  William  Cecil,  as  well  as  his 
own  upright  and  manlv  conduct,  enabled  him  gaanaUy  to 
ratain  tKe  ikvour  of  the  queen;  bat  in  liM  M  waa  aua- 
peetvd  of  having  approved,  and  even  aaauted  in  writing,  a 
Dock,  published  by  one  Hales,  which  questioned  the  title 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  to  suweed,  after  Elizabeth, 
to  iho  English  throne.  At  that  lime  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained a  project  of  marrying  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the 
queen,  axiid  both  she  and  that  powerful  favourite  were  greatly 
exasperated  at  the  appearance  uf  tbia  book*  wfaidi  vaa  ez< 
pri  s.oly  complained  of  by  Mary's  ambastador.  Halea  was 
1  ommittcd  to  the  Tower,  ;ind  the  Ijml  Ki  cper,  w  ho  is  said 
1;  Jt  to  have  had  more  hand  in  the  b'wk  than  Sir  William 
(  cril.  was  dismissed  from  the  privy  council  and  from  court, 
and  discharged  from  all  interferenoe  with  public  afiain  ex- 
■  ept  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Anthony  Wood  aaya 
UilAetut  Oxon.,  t oL  i.  p.  1 7  7,  edit.  1721)  that  it  waa  eontem> 
plated  to  take  the  oeal  from  bim  at  thia  time;  and  that  it  was 
'  friTe<l  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
li  id  lx?en  Chief  .Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  but  that  lie  i 
refused  to  accept  it.  At  length,  however,  by  the  a.ssiitance 
uf  Cecil,  who  continued  through  life  his  flrtn  friend,  Bacon 
aooeoedad  in  reinstating  himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 

Eaen  ;  and  be  from  this  time  until  his  death  appears  to 
re  enjojred  her  favour  and  full  confidence  without  inter- 
ruption. In  1577  the  ()ueen  visited  him  at  the  splendid 
mansion  which  he  hud  lately  built  at  Gorhambury,  m  Hert- 
furdsbire ;  and  it  wa.s  to  that  occasion  that  the  anecdote 
refers  which  is  related  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Apophthegms, 
Upon  the  queen's  telling  him  '  that  his  bouse  was  too  little 
fur  him.'  be  happily  replied,  'Not  so,  madjua;  but  jrour 
majesty  has  made  me  too  great  for  my  house.' 

.Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  died  on  the  'iOth  of  February,  1,')79, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  The  character  lif  his  mind,  as 
^'iven  by  his  son,  Lord  Bacon,  appears  to  be  just  and 
.11  curate,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  all  the  facts  which 
ire  recorded  of  his  life  and  eonducL  *He  was,'  says 
be^ '  »  pbin  man,  direct  and  constant,  without  all  finesse 
and  doubleness,  and  one  that  was  of  a  mind  that  a  man,  in 
his  private  imH  ccdings  and  estate,  and  in  the  pr<x-eedings 
of  state,  should  rest  u\*^ni  tlie  soiuidiiess  and  strength  of  his 
own  courses,  and  not  upon  practice  to  circumvent  others.' 

Many  speeches  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  as  Lord  Keeper 
upon  formal  occasiooa  will  be  found  in  the  parliamentary 
bisloiy  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reisn,  and 
aeveial  addmaes  by  bim  to  judges  on  being  called  to  the 
bench  are  still  extant  in  vari>jus  dt  p  i^.tMries  of  manuscripts, 
nis'addrcsses  on  these  occasions  arc  rc|)icte  with  go-id  sense. 
The  fullowiiig  observations  on  judicial  delays,  contained  in 
bis  address  to  Sir  Roger  Manwood  on  being  sworn  in  as  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  are  a  fair  specimen  of  his  remarks  on  similar 
oecasiona.  *  Certain  it  is,'  savs  he, '  that  albeit  a  judge  be 
flilljr  fhmiahed  with  knowledge,  diseretion,  and  integrity, 
Vet  if  he  be  slothfal  and  do  not  exi>edite  his  judgments,  but 
delayeth  llic  same  when  the  causes  be  ready  to  bo  judged, 
then  it  followeth  necessarily  that  all  the  former  three  parts 
serve  to  small  purpose  for  the  furtherance  of  justice ;  for 
true  it  is  that  a  cause  ready  to  judgment,  and  dalajwi  by 
the  judge,  is  a  plain  point  of  iqjustice ;  and  as  a  wrong 
judgment  is  a  perpetual  injustice  till  it  be  revened,  so  is 
the  delay  of  jud'„'ment  a  plain  injustice  to  the  subject  till 
judgment  be  mven.  for  qui  diu  dnluUt,  din  noluit  Again, 
the  subject  mp.ny  times  doth  not  only  consume  himself  and 
his  substance  in  unnecessary  delnys,  but  it  happunoti.  also 
that  sometimes  it  had  been  better  for  him  to  have  had  an 
unjust  judgment  speedily  given  against  biro  beSna  be  had 
consumed  himself,  than,  being  consumed  and  undone,  to 
have  just  judgment  done  unto  him  which  will  he  small 
re.ief.  Of  his  decisions  and  jud;,'iiienls  in  the  Court  of 
Cnancery  few  n?cord.s  are  preserve<l.  Then-  is,  however, 
amon^  ue  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
(No.  39X  n  very  sensible  judiatal  opinion  pronounced  by  him 
 1  tbo  quaatton  whothor  a  paar  of  the  realm  ia  privileged 


'  from  an  attachment  from  the  Court  of  ('hancery  for  disobe- 
dience to  a  dw  ree  or  order  of  that  court.  This  question  be 
decided  in  the  ne^rative. 

B.\CON,  FRANCIS,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nieholaa 
Bacon,  was  born  at  York  House  in  the  Strand,  on  the  22d 
of  January,  1561.  In  boyhood  he  was  unghlly  and  intel- 
ligent beyond  his  years.  The  Queen,  who  was  taken  with 
the  .smartiu-s  uf  liis  answers,  used  t)  try  him  witli  ques- 
tions on  various  subjects;  and  it  is  said,  that  once  when 
she  asked  him  how  old  he  was,  his  rep'y  was  ingeniously 
comphmentary  :— •  I  am  just  two  years  younger  &an  your 
Uigesty's  happy  reign.'  Eliadiath  expressed  her  approba* 
tton  by  calling  the  boy  ' her  jouncLotd  Keeper.'  Nothing 
is  known  of  hb  early  edneatwn.  Having,  however,  parenta 
of  a  superior  order  — a  fatlicr  distinL'uishfd  as  a  lawyer 
and  u  statesman,  and  a  mother  trilled  with  uncummon  abili- 
ties, and  eminent  for  her  leiuiim^  and  piety,  Bacon  was 
placed  favourably,  from  the  lirst,  for  the  formation  of  ■ 
learned  and  a  virtuotis  character. 

In  bia  thirteenth  year  ha  waa  aent  to  Trinity  CoUeco^ 
Cambridge,  and  was  placed  under  the  toitfon  of  Dr.  Wmt- 
gifl,  at  that  time  master  of  the  rnllcfre,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Here  Hacon  studied  with  dili 
gence  and  success.  The  following  fact,  connected  with  his 
residence  at  college,  has  been  thus  stated  and  authenticated 
byDr.Ravlqr,  bis  chaplaiu  and  biographer  "WbOat  ho 
waa  eonunorant  at  the  university,  about  sislaen  yaaia  of  aoo 
(as  his  Lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  impart  unto  myselO, 
he  first  fell  into  the  dislike  of  the  philosophy  of  .Aristotle. 
Not  for  the  worthlessness  uf  the  author,  to  whom  he  would 
ever  a.scribe  all  hi^^li  a'tnuules,  but  for  the  unfruitfulness  of 
the  way— being  a  philosophy  (as  Ins  Lordship  used  to  say) 
only  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren  of 
the  production  of  works  fur  the  life  of  man.  In  whioh  mind 
bo  aontamad  to  liis  dying  day.' 


Breiue  medal,  RriUA  Mukobi.   (from  Uw  •rnn  of  Ilamt  nwthib.) 

On  leaving  Cambridge,  he  entered  Gray's  Inn  as  a 
student  of  law.  It  is  Ukely  that  bia  admission  was  in 
Michaelmas  term,  since  it  appears,  from  the  records  of  the 

Inn,  that  he  was  made  an  anticnt  on  the  2lst  of  November, 
1570— an  honour  usually  conferred  on  barristers,  but  be- 
stowed on  the  sons  of  judges  in  consequence  of  their  birth. 
His  attendance  in  London  not  being  required  for  some  vears. 
by  themgttlatibns  of  his  inn,  Baoon  waa  aent,  in  complianoe 
with  a  custom  at  the  time  common  among  the  nobuity»  to 
study  the  institutions  and  manners  of  other  countries.  He 
went  accorilinuly  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  the  British 
Hinltassador  to  the  court  of  France.  His  superior  sagacity 
and  discnttion  soon  induceil  the  ambassador  to  intrust  him 
with  a  message  of  some  delicacy  and  importance  to  the 
Queen ;  a  oommission  which  Baeon  oxecuted  so  as  to  obtain 
the  royal  approbation.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  be  made  ft«« 
quent  excursions  into  the  country,  spent  some  time  in  Fbie> 
tiers,  and  busied  himself  in  collecting  information  on  the 
characters  and  resoun  es  uf  the  ditferent  prmces  of  Europe. 
Hi.s  work  Of  the  Slat''  of  Eurrtpe,  in  whicn  he  arranged  and 
estimated  the  information  thus  collected,  and  which  was 
written  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  ago,  #ftplays  con- 
spicuously the  industrr,  gnided'by  deep  penetration,  which 
characterisecl  his  youthful  mind.  He  plaoaa  overv  thing  ia 
the  li^'ht  which  best  shows  its  nature  as  apolitical  element. 
He  estimates  the  <liirerent  weights,  in  the  scale  of  nat^na. 
importance,  with  an  inductive  and  philosophic  soberness — 
a  justness  of  discrimination,  and  a  nicety  of  tact  and  acute- 
ness,  which  give  us  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  also  an  inaight  into  the  atato  of  bia  mmd,  prompted  ta 
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ttilw  Midi  lAwrMfieiiB  hf  fhe  mrif  iallaetto*  of  flMt  nn-  j 

Wtion  TT^iirh  wm  the  spring  and  life  of  his  rareer. 

His  studies  abroad  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his 
father  in  157').  Returning  to  Lomliiti  on  tins  occasion,  ho 
found  himself  the  only  one  of  his  family  left  UDprovided  for ; 
his  father  havint;  been  prevented  by  the  sttddctmeu  of  his 
death  ftom  paichwing  an  Mtale  vitk  tim  monajr 
fbr  his  voun  gest  Mm.  Instead  of  di«  Wtaole.  Tmxm  icee! v«d 
on!v  H  fifth  sl'.tre  of  the  mnnry.  This  caused  him  *  straits 
am!  (lifti-'iiUies  '  in  his  ytiutli.  When  a  student  in  Gray  s 
Inn,  he  dn  ideJ  his  time  hetwren  law  anil  pliilosopliy ;  and 
n<iihin<;  can  be  more  false  than  the  fusiliaji  nt"  his  hioiiraphers 
ab'jul  his  genius  bein^  too  lofty  for  the  dry  and  thorny  paths 
of  legal  mvMtintkm.  H«  ttaa  earb  a  mofleient  in  lav* 
and  tne  knowle&a  trhleh  ha  attainad  ooufd  only  hata  beeti 
acquired  by  a  bient  of  mind  suited  to  its  investigations. 
Law  wn«  his  principal  study.  Thouph  when  a  student 
he  sketched  his  irreal  work  the  Orsatrm,  in  a  piece  which 
his  youthful  pride  entitled  Partus  Temporis  Maximus,  the 
Greatest  Birth  <^  2Vnw,  hiB  atndiea  wan  diiafly  diiaeted 
to  lagal  subjecls. 

On  the  V7ih  of  June,  1 582,  he  «aa  eatied  to  tbe  bar. 

His  practice  ^^nn  hecame  consirlerablc.  In  IS'^R,  fnir 
years  after,  he  was  made  a  hetwher.  In  his  28th  year  lie 
became  counsirl  extraordinary  tn  the  (^neon.  In  i:'>SS  lie 
iras  appointed  a  reader  to  his  Inn  ;  and  again,  in  I6U0, 
the  I.«nt  double-reader;  appointments  which  showed  the 
opnion  of  his  profKsional  acquirements  held  by  those  who 
were  best  able  to  judge  of  them,  since  the  duty  of  render 
was  generally  dischari;cd  hy  men  of  eminence  in  the  prcifes- 
sion,  and  seldum  hy  per^nii  bO  young  as  Bacon  in  years 
and  practice.  \«  hen  ho  first  received  the  honour.  His  double- 
reading  on  the  Statute  of  Uaes  has  been  re-publi»hed 
several  times,  lirst  in  t64S{  and  in  1604  it  was  edited  by 
William  Heniy  Rove,  aa  a  wotk  of  high  authority  on  the 
difficult  nibjeet  which  it  inveetigatee. 

Although  connected  with  the  most  powerful  family  of 
Elizabeth  a  reign,-— the  nephew  of  Lorrl  Burluigh,  and  the 
cousin  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,— his  advancement  corresponded 
neither  to  the  natural  influence  of  bis  talents  nor  the  apoa- 
Mlrtty  fovourable  position  in  which  ho  was  placed  by  his 
oonaosiona.  The  practical  and  «very>day  minds  of  the 
Cecils  were  ill-fltted  for  appteeiating  the  philosophic  genius 
of  Baoon  ;  and  his  early  and  zealous  frienrUhip  for  their  rival, 
the  accomplished  and  unfortunate*  Earl  of  Essex,  armed 
their  prudent  e  afjainst  him.  They  represented  him  to  the 
Queen  as  a  speculative  man;  a  daoseious  individual, 
iberafim,  in  the  realities  of  business.  All  that  the  Cecils 
ever  proenred  for  him  was  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  Re- 
gistrar of  the  Star  Chamber ;  an  appointment  which,  to  use 
Bacon's  com  I  mi  iMin,  '  niendcfl  his  prospect,  hut  did  not  fill 
his  barn.'  It  was  tweuty  years  Wfbre  he  received  tlic  salary 
of  1600/.  per  annum,  connected  with  this  situation.  The 
exertions  of  Essex  in  behalf  of  Bacon  were  mora  hearty  but 
less  efficient  The  olBea  of  Solicitor  -genenl  beeonini^  vacant, 
Essex  endeavoured  to  procure  the  place  for  his  fticnd.  and 
when  baffled  by  the  superior  influence  of  the  Cecds.  lie 
generously  made  him  a  present  of  Twickenham  Park,  wi.rtli 
about  I8U0/.,  and  ho  beautiful  a  »iK)t,  that  Bacon  called  it 
*  a  Garden  of  Paradise.* 

The  friendship  of  Bacon  for  this  nobleman  was  not  one  of 
were  interest:  and  Ks^rv  made  him  this  liheral  oresent 
heeause  he  knew  that  Bacons  friendship  for  him  had  been 
a  bar  to  his  promotion.  Bacon's  zeal  als  i  in  atta(  hmi;  his 
eldest  brother  to  tlie  interests  of  Kssex,  and  bravinp  the 
oiiposition  of  hi*  own  powerful  relations  in  his  cause.  pro\es 
that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  selfish  feelings  did  not  in- 
fluence his  conduct.  A  coldness  came  over  their  friendship 
owing  to  dilTcrence  of  policy  and  opinion.  Bacon  In  vain 
intioated  Essex  to  desist  from  the  proceedings  which  cauiied 
his  ruin.  They  parted  on  bad  terms  in  consequence. 
Bacon  reckoned  the  last  act  of  E  ssex  nij  belter  than  mad- 
ness. When  ruin  closed  round  upun  him,  Bacon  did  not 
desert  him.  Risking  and  encountering  the  displeasure  of 
the  Queen  on  behalf  of  a  (Kend,  of  whose  conduct  ho  did  not 
approve.  Baron  did  every  ttiine that  ingeniensremoRStranoe 
ajid  afllMStionBte  intreaty  could  do  with  her  Majeslv  in 
behalf  of  the  ill-advised  Earl,  it  is  true,  that  at  the  com- 
mand of  lier  majesty.  R.icon  ajijxMred  as  one  ut  her  maji'sty  s 
counsel  against  hia  furmcr  friead  ;  but  not  to  mention  the 
compulsion  laid  upon  him  by  the  duties  of  hia  olBee,  alKl 
the  risk  of  implication  in  the  treasons  of  bis  patrsn.  oDnse- 
quenl  upon  nsfiisal,  ttie  opportunity  whieh  it  gave  bin  of 


mitigating  the  severity  of  aeeofiatien.— of  mot*  ofbctualiy 

securing  the  interests  of  his  friend  at  court-  \-ievV'>d,  as  these 
things  uUfjht  to  be.  in  connexion  with  the  mildndssa  of  hi* 
manner  of  conducting  the  case,  i  i-  i  i  e  of  a  part  the 
least  protninent  possible,  and  the  disinterestedness  and 
dexterity  with  winch  lie  ttt]|ad  the  Queen  for  the  pardon  and 
leatoratwn  of  £ssaii,  appaar  to  ptaoa  his  oonduet  on  thia 
cecaahm  In  a  Hght  less  Mnivoeai  than  that  In  which  it  has 
been  generally  displayed  by  many  of  those  who  have  nar- 
rated the  circumstances.  When  commanded  by  the  Queen 
and  her  c-nsnwd  to  draw  u])  a  dei-laraiiun  of  the  treasons  ol 
Hobert  Earl  of  Essex,  it  was  found  necessary  to  altet 
and  embitter  it  considerably,  the  attadiment  of  Baron 
having  aonyaned  down  hia  atateOMMit  H»  much  that  it  waa 
veekoaed  too  mM  Vat  tin  natofe  cf  the  ease ;  and  her 
majesty  remarked  on  first  reading  if, '  I  <  <  rl  1  love  is  not 
easily  forgotten.'  The  public  iudt,'o  onU  I;,  app^^arances, 
and  Bacon  s  condvicl  was  accordingly  niueh  cen^iurril.  In 
his  own  vindication,  he  addi«a8ed  to  one  of  the  deceased 
earl's  roost  devoted  friends  a  letter,  stating  his  conduct,  and 
claiming  maril  to  himself  on  |roanda  aniioh  perhaps  will 
not  satisfy  thoi*  who  raquire,  in  pdStfeal  IMmdsbips,  the 
disinteiealBd  and  aelf-aaeriflcing  ibaling»of  private  attach* 
nient. 

In  159-2  Bacon  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  debates  by 
taking  the  popular  side.  His  first  pditieal  pMdodion  waa 
published  in  15»4.  It  waa  observations  upon  i  libel,  en* 
titled  A  Declaration  of  the  Citvuet  of  the  grmt  TVotlAfee. 
It  was  charged  with  ffr.ttery  to  the  fjueen  and  the  ministry. 
But  the  praise  never  oversteps  the  modest  truth,  which  his- 
tory has  confirmed,  and  the  pamphlet  is  mnrH  a  Mndicaiun 
of  England  than  of  its  govemmeot.  In  1696  his  most 
popular  work*  Euayt  or  Cotmtelf,  Civil  and  Moral,  waa 
published,  and  about  the  same  time  his  Maxttru  of  Law. 
His  circumstances  at  this  time  were  very  bad :  be  was  di.*- 
appointed  in  his  attempts  at  forming  a  lucrative  matri- 
monial connexion,  and  twice  arrested  for  debt.  Two  years 
afterwards  his  Hittory  f/  the  Alienation  Office  was  written  ; 
the  MS.  is  in  the  Inner  Temple  Libraty.  The  question 
which  it  eonsUcn  is,  whether  '  the  profits  ouKbt  to  ha  lent 
out  to  farm  or  not  ;*  and  the  principles  of  political  economy 
on  which  the  matter  is  decided,  if  they  would  scarcely  stand 
the  test  of  the  prc'-ent  state  of  science,  certainly  ''j^play  con- 
spicuously his  talents  for  &hc1i  discusMon.  His  In  Jelicem 
Memortam  Elizabethts  Anglirr  R^ginee  was  also  written 
about  this  period.  It  was  not  nubTisbed,  however,  until 
after  bis  death,  when  it  appearea,  according  tc  dirertiona 
left  in  his  will.  This  work,  entitled  in  English  F^licitia 
n/"  Qiicn  Elizabeth,  is  a  noble  eulogium  on  the  character  of 
an  illustri'uis  pnnces-s,  covering  all  the  parts  of  her  history 
with  the  eloquent  praise  of  one  whose  admiration  flowea 
fully,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  constantly  obstructci. 
and  retarded  hia  ambitious  viems  and  advancemeuu  It 
was  about  the  time  this  panegv-ric  was  written,  that  a  seeond 
letral  treatise  appeared,  callea  7%#  Use  of  the  Law/nr  the 
Presprvntinn  of  our  Persons.  Goods,  and  Good  iSame,  ac- 
COrdini;  t  >  the  Imrs  ami  rmt'.nis  of  ihix  land. 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  I.  the  fortunes  of  Bacon 
brightened.  He  had  employed  evtfy  art  in  order  ta 
make  sure  of  bis  interest  with  the  new  monarrh.  writing 
to  all  the  Soottish  gentlemen  of  whom  be  possessed  any 
knowledge  to  engage  their  influence  and  services  ir.  l.is 
behalf.  His  vigilance  had  its  reward.  On  tlie  ^Jrd  of 
I  .July,  If) 03,  he  was  one  of  '237  ;.'entlemen  wlio  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  His  eloquence  and  information  gave 
hint  threat  weight  in  the  House  of  Comraoos.  Raving  been 
appointed  by  the  lower  house  to  make  a  teptosantation  of 
the  oppressums  (rf  the  royal  purveyors  eoramitted  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  he  executed  hi.s  delicate  task  w'.'h  a  de  - 
gree of  address,  which  combined  prudence  and  boldness  s(j 
well  as  to  <ati-fy  hi'th  the  kin;r  and  tlic  parliament.  The 

Earhaineni  ^^ave  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  king  made 
im  one  of  his  counstcl.  He  received  with  this  appointmeat» 
on  the  2Ath  of  August,  I  £04,  a  pension  of  40..  a>v«ar  and 
60iL  additional  for  the  joint  servlees  of  himaelf  and  hia 
brother  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon  :  and  he  continued  to  ma  ia 
spite  of  the  opposiiion  of  Cecd,  no.v  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
iiiiil  the  po  ^elful  rivalry  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  attorney- 
general.  'Die  Advamccment  qf  Learning  was  published  in 
1605.  Two  jears  after  be  wat  made  sohcitor-genexal, 
and  hia  fttofessional  diligeooo  erownad  with  dist^l^ 
guJahail  awcMa.  Bia  piaetieo  in  Weatmhialer  BaU  WKr 
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tended.    SueceMful  in  Im  profeuion,  and  a  favourite  with 
(h«  people,  be  added  to  bis  good  fortune  «  rich  wife,  Alice, 
daughter  of  Benedict  BambsiQ,  jS^qn  •  wenltby  alderman 
of  £ondau.    Hi*  addreac  in  stating  the  grievances  of  the 
nation  to  the  king,  an  undertaking  with  which  bo  was 
ilitriibtod  b)  the  Communs.  withuut  lessening  bis  influence 
at  cxiurt,  iia  rcascd  liis  pupubrity  among  the  people.  His 
speech  on  exchanging  tho  anlient  tenures  of  the  crown 
(or  ||  competent  reveuue,  advanced  bia  reputation  still  higher 
V  its  clearues*  and  eloquene?.  Thonc^  engrMsed  witn  the 
tiSun  «f  public  life,  his  enEagonMnts  did  not  turn  lum 
aside  ftom  ois  ^reat  design — lortued  in  bis  early  youth  and 
herishcil  in  his  niaturer  years    ihu  iK-volopmcnt  of  his  iio- 
l)roved  plan  for  studying  the  sciencts.    He  published  the 
Kruun<l-\vork  of  his  Nuvum  Orf^Mion  Scienttaruut,  his  Cugi- 
laia  et  VUa,  and  ^ont  cupic*  of  it  to  his  learned  friends  fur 
exdminatioQ  and  criticism.   The  Filum  LabyriHthiviu  the 
origiaaldraughlofhisC<vt»fa<a«4fW.  The  authorof  uri- 
Kinal  and  unpopular  (becausenew)opinion8in  philosophy,  Sir 
Francis  Bafon,  excri  im.  !  ilie  ulmo«t  prutleii<:e  iti  tliu  publi- 
caUon  of  liisi  viL-u*.  ailujiiiiiij  ihy  liglit  Ui  slie  m»u;i1  organs 
of  others  >o  as  ratiuT  to  enhghten  iliaii  to  liaz^lc.  and 
lettiuur  in  no  mure  rays  into  tkie  dark  chamber  of  science, 
whidi  It  was  liis  purpose  to  light  up,  than  was  necessary 
creduaUyand eiectttally to  increase  its brightoaaa into  sun- 
uiae.   Tbis  WM  not  wl.  lie  gamed  a  literary  and  philo- 
sophical reputation  by  writing  on  U  -s  in-nlmis  sulijccls,  with 
the  intention,  as  he  frequently  a>uted,ut  »ecuriiig  an  amount 
of  consideration  and  respect  hkely  (o  protect  and  iu/trarA 
his  peculiar  and  original  opinions  from  the  attacks  to  which 
they  vould  necessarily  be  exposed  on  their  first  publication. 
This  was  th*  n^Mt  «f  bis  naxt  werb>  TAe  fVitdom  qf  tkt 
il«KM<iywbleb  was  pablisbadin  II 10.  It  prepared  perstms 
ufall  v.irieties  of  opinion  for  receiving  with  respect  any  thing 
Uiai  came  Iroia  hiiu:  the  admirers  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
anocstont  were  coiu'ihated  hy  the  di-u'iission  of  a  fiivourite 
theme,  and  the  onginal  thoughts  clothed  in  beautiful  and 
•loqiMItt  Umtguagc,  uhieh  he  infused  into  ft  baollQejrfld  dk- 
nmiwi.  ptoiwed  a  bigbar  Qb«a  of  readers. 

In  die  year  ISll  Bnaon  was  ft  joint  judge  of  the  Koislit 
Marshals  Court.  In  1613  he  was  ap|>uinted  ■MWBtjr- 
general.  and  elected  a  member  of  the  privy  coundl.  On 
this  occasion  the  House  of  (Jotutnons  sh  aved  (heir  regard 
for  him  in  a  partu-ular  manner.  It  was  ulijeetcd  that  a  seat 
in  the  lower  was  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  the  attor- 
aegr-ipinenl  in  tbe  uroer  botne  of  pariiawent  The  objee- 
liaa  ifftt  tbougbt  validt  biit  ovamded  in  bis  partiealir  etas, 
in  consideratioo  of  their  tot  hit  setviees.  His  income 

was  now  considerable.  His  professional  praetice  was  great : 
the  attornoy-generalshii)  was  '.vorth  i  (luu/.  per  annum  ;  as 
Registrar  of  the  Star  C  iiamber,  he  recei'>eU  itiUU/. ;  and  he 
had  a  good  estiite  in  Hertfordshire,  and  his  father's  seat  of 
(aorbambitiy,  by  tbe  death  «f  bi«  brother.  An  income  like 
tbiiii  added  to  im  vilb's  lazgt  liwIitBti  migbt  he  supposed 
auflkrtent  to  remove  all  templKtiaiw  to  incfOMe  il  by  OMibt- 
fiil  or  dishonourable  means. 

While  he  was  attornev -general  Bacon  \vus  eii2ase<l  pro- 
fessionally in  several  irapv>rtaiit  cases.  He  the  isiu^'s 
agent  against  Peachum,  a  clergyman  who  was  prosecuted 
£v  tiwftson  contained  in  a  sermon  never  preached ;  and  ho 
exerted  himself  in  getting  tho  opinion  of  the  judges  before 
the  triaU  notwithstanding  the  unwillinj|jiato  of  Cbief  Juatiee 
Coke,  and  the  illegality  and  iiyustioe  of  toeb  pncedure. 
On  the  trial  of  the  Earl  ami  Countess  of  Somerset  for  the 
murder  uf  Sir  Tiiomas  Ow  rbury  m  the  Tower,  be  distin- 
guished himself  by  theperspn  uity  and  nhll|H1ift  with  wbifih 
be  coftducted  tbe  prosecution. 

It  baa  been  common  to  deaeribe  Baaon  as  a  flatterer  of 
paaMMN  IP  paiaipi.  That  he  was  a  comtiav  is  midaniahle. 
ft  nuik  bo  VMmtionad  to  bis  praise,  however,  that  be  never 
]'iid  his  court  to  Somerset;  and  bis  connexion  with  Vtllicrs 
'■fiii  hy  no  mcaii!;  oni'  of  scrvdity  and  dattery,  for  he  often 
ai  tt  d  indepei>dently,and  his  lettoct  to  bin aaalbll  Of  ftdwe, 
freedom,  and  sometimes  reproof. 

On  tbe  7th  of  March,  1617.  he  was  made  lord  keeper  of 
tha  giaat  seal,  and  on  the  7tb  of  Maj  faUowing  be  tooh 
sAe*.  During  the  King's  visit  to  Scotland,  tbe  now  hud 
k««.'per  exercise*!  con sidorable  power;  but  he  did  not  exer- 
cise It  so  as  to  please.  His  mauieuvring  to  prevent  a  mar- 
riage between  Sir  John  Villicrs,  brother  of  Buckingham  tbe 
loval  fftvounte,  and  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  an 
ailianee  wliieb  wotild  have  increased  the  power  of  his  rival, 
Inmlwd  bin  in  piq^)«iit?»Md  bnngbt  on  him  tbe 


roent  of  Villiets.  Ho  also  offanded  James  by  tlinking  dl  al 
the  prqjected  maniaaebetwaan  tbe  Piinoa  of  Walas  and  tbe 
Infanta  of  Spain.  In  many  inatanoas  ha  aaiad  in  his  high 
office  in  a  way  beneficial  to  the  state.   He  several  tinea 

refused  to  put  the  seals  to  the  improvident  grants  of  Buck 
ingham.  His  prudence,  howe\t  r,  rualjU  d  liim  to  regain  tho 
favour  and  friendship  which  ho  lust  !>>  these  proceedings, 
and  his  advancement  continued.  On  the  4thof  Aipuaiy,  1618. 
he  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition  in  being  appointed 
kud  high  obancellor  of  England,  and  by  I«tter«-pat»nl  dated 
Wanstead,  1  Itb  July,  1618,  be  was  created  Baron  Verulan, 
and  took  his  seat  among  tbe  peers.  Egerton,  the  old  lord 
chancellor,  had  wished  Bacon  to  be  his  successor,  and  Bacon 
himself  wrote  to  the  king  soliciting  the  place  on  (he  grounds 
uf  his  su]K>riur  fitness  fur  tho  utlioe,  and  tbe  ready  flexibility 
witii  which  he  would  accommodate  himself  to  tbo  will  Wd 
wishes  of  his  sovereign.  On  putting  tbeaaftlaintcbia  banda 
his  Majesty  gave  bim  three  advices,  first,  *  never  to  seal  any- 
thing without  mature  deliberation :  secondly,  to  give  righte- 
ous judgments  between  iiarlits  with  dispatch  ;  and  tliirdly, 
not  to  extend  the  roval  pn^rogative  too  far.'  Bacon  entered 
on  his  high  oihcc  wiih  great  pomp,  and  delivered  a  long  and 
eloqnent  speech  on  tiie  advices  of  the  king,  in  preseooettf 
many  of  tbenobiUty.    The  influence  of  Buckingham  bad 

baraasaitodin  his  behali;  and  bis  lattor  of  tbaaba  to  that 
nobtenan  is  truly  eloquent  and  beautifid.  Anxious  to  secure 

the  '  golden  opinions'  of  the  profession,  tne  new  lonl  chan- 
cellor invited  the  judges  to  a  dinner,  and  requested  that, 
since  it  was  not  his  intention  to  extend  tho  power  of  the  court 
uf  chancery  beyond  its  ordinary  linuta,  they  would  inform  him 
if  ever  they  were  dissatisQed  with  his  prooeadinfi,  in  oador  to 
a  mutual  and  ntisfcotory  a^instoaont  of  aaatma.  Hointiop 
doeed  aono  lolbrms  into  hit  ooott.  Ho  taund  two  rsporten 

to  be  a^Tpniiited  with  a  salary  (jf  lMiLaaidi»  and  made  tome 
judicious  arran^-menls  m  regard  to  hearing  counsel  and 
cases.  On  the  19th  of  No\  ember.  1 G 19,  ho  got  tho  farming 
of  the  Alienation  Odice.  Next  year  he  was  made  Viscount 
St.  Alban's.  In  the  beginning  of  162ii  lie  kept  bis  birth-day 
with  gnal  atata.  Bim  Jonson,  tbo  post,  ootobratod  hm 
virtues,  neewding  to  d»  fbshian  of  tbo  day.  in  aoma  Hnes, 
which  are  part  of  a  masque  performed  on  the  occasion. 
Bacon  chMe  this  favourable  moment  for  the  pubhcution  of 
his  Orgatum.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  the  chief  concern  of 
his  early  thoughts  and  of  his  matured  mind.  In  the  midst 
of  a  rising  career  of  professional,  political,  and  literary  i 
Baoon  was  moulding  and  abaping  bia  paat  work*  I 
with  an  anxions  ear  to  tbo  Naaaiha  of  Ao  kotpod  of ! 
times,  and  at  the  height  and  maturity  of  his  genius,  when 
possessing  all  the  highest  honours  which  talent  and  leam> 
ing  coulii  i,'i\e  him  in  his  name  land,  we  find  this  '  servant 
of  posterity  commuting  to  its  slow  but  inlalhblu  tribunal  a 
work  which,  in  reference  to  science,  ha<i  been  universally 
pronounced — tbe  judgment  of  reason  and  experieooe  in  this 
rare  insUnce  conflnning  the  boastings  of  voutb  ilto 
graaUtt  birth  qf  Htm.  This  work  was  the  gnmial  Ibnna- 
tion  of  a  creatitu;  spirit.  It  was  wrought  up  and  polished 
with  the  sedulous  industry  of  an  artist  who  labours  for  pos* 
terity.  Like  the  Atia/ngi/  of  Butler,  and  all  the  greater 
productions  of  thou>;ht,  the  Organun  of  Bacon  was  the 
result  of  painstaking  la)>our  spread  through  many  yeara. 
Besides  tbo  Partut  Temporia  Maximui,  the  OogUtta  tt 
yitOt  and  the  Filum  I.<iA|wtalM.  wobIbb  vbiob  wanoirtbMM 
and  nedel-flgures  prepand  at  dwiant  and  difltoent  atagaa 
of  this  long  studieil  production.  Bacon  copied  his  work 
twelve  times,  revising,  correcting,  and  altering  it  year  bj 
year  before  it  was  reduoad  to  Wftt  fbm  hi  which  il  Wfta 
committed  to  tbe  press. 

The  reception  of  tbo  work  was  aoeb  as,  in  tho  aatOM  of 
things,  fluMk  alvaya  ha  givoD  to  n  wrednotion  of  ito  alaan 
mingled  ridieolo  and  adminSion.  The  geniniae  langbad  at 
;r.  itit!  men  of  talent  and  acquirement,  whose  studies  had 
narrowed  their  minds  into  particular  channels,  incapable  of 
understanding  its  reasonings  and  appreciating  its  origi- 
nality, turned  wits  for  tbe  purpose  of  ridiculing  the  new 
pubUcatioa  of  the  philosophic  loid  chancelksr.  I>r.  Andiews, 
ft  iMgotton  vit  of  those  aaya.  perpetrated  a  vile  p«n  upea 
the  town  and  titlo  of  8t  Albm^  by  aavbig,  io  tease  doggersl 
vernes,  that  it  was  on  the  high  road  to  DiMce-toMf,  . 
Dunstable,  and  therefore  appropriate  to  the  author  of  such 
a  book.  Mr.  Secretary  Cuffe  said  that  it  was  a  book  which 
a  fool  could  not  have  written,  and  a  wise  man  would  not. 
Tbe  pedantic  long  described  it  as  like  the  peace  of  God, — it 
paiaatb  all  nndeiatanding.  Baoon  yreaeniad  a  oopy  to  fti 
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Unntd  Coke,  on  Which  there  is  still  to  be  s««n.  in  the  hand- 
tviMnf  or  this  eminent  lawyer,  the  following  reproof  to  the 
author  for  going  out  of  his  profession,  with  lO  tUttlton  to  hii 
character  M  a  prerogative  lawyer,  and  hit  wnupt  ■diniiijs> 
tntion  of  the  court  of  chanceiy. 

Edv.  Coke  :  cx  ilono  BUthorii. 

AaeUirl  coDtQiaiii. 
1lutjui.irt  jMirni  Trtorum  ilocumenta  iwiihoTuin, 

Initiiur.i  j  ii'iliamqii*  prius.  — I  irt.  IR'JU. 

Under  a  device,  on  the  title-page,  of  a  ship  passing 
thraugh  the  pilkn  of  HeKOlM  Omw  wnIb  in  a  cluony 
attinpt  at  wit- 
it  dtwnwifc  not  tn  he  mid  In  fclionlt. 

But  to  Ix  fVcishleil  in  ihr  iliip  of  (unli. 

BoDM  who  respected  Bamn's  character  and  oflicc.  remon- 
ilMlad  with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley 
wtoto  to  him,  that  it  *  consisted  of  averment  without  other 
Ibrae  of  argument.'   And  he  was  represented  by  more  than 

one  man  of  distinclion  in  those  times  as  '  no  throat  philoso- 

eer— a  man  rather  of  show  than  of  depth,  who  wrote  phi- 
lophy  like  a  lord  chancellor.' 

He  was  understood  by  some.  Ben  Jonson.  aiter  the 
author's  death,  deieribed  tho  book  in  terms  of  the  highest 
pniie.  '  Thooffh  hf  tha  UHMt  of  sunerfieial  men  who  can- 
not get  hevond  the  title  of  nomndt,  it  is  not  penetrated  nor 

understood,  it  n'ully  opcncth  all  dcferts  tA'  hvirnin'^  what- 
soever. Mv  i-onceit  of  his  perF>oii  was  never  increased  to- 
wards him  by  his  place  or  lionour*.  But  I  have  and  do 
reverence  him  for  the  greatness  that  was  only  proper  >n 
hiouatt  and  in  tbat  ha  M«mad  to  me  ever  by  his  work  one 
of  the  greatest  men  and  UHMt  worthy  of  admiration  that 
had  been  in  many  acres.'  Thongh  tno  king  had  expressed 
what  doubtless  he  felt,  the  rliflirulty  of  understanding  the 
work,  he  wrote  to  H.non  statiiifr  what  it  is  likely  was  his 
sincere  opinion,  that  he  ajjrecd  with  him  in  many  of  his 
temarks,  and  assured  him  that  he  could  not  have  *  made 
choice  of  a  iiubject  more  batting  his  place  aqd  his  VOhmwl 
and  methodical  knowledge.'  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  on  r»- 
aoiving  three  copies,  wos  highly  complimentary;  *Yoor 
lordship  hath  done  a  ^rout  and  e\crliving  benefit  to  all  the 
(dlildren  of  nature,  and  to  nature  herself  in  her  uttermost 
axtent  of  latitude :  who  never  before  had  so  noble  nor  so 
true  an  interpreter;  never  so  inward  a  secretary  of  her 
cabinet'  On  the  continent  the  work  waa  nore  highly 
boooarad  than  at  home,  bang  oataooMd  by  many  of  the 
mmt  competent  judges,  as  ooa  of  tiie  moot  important 
•occsaions  ever  made  to  philosophy. 

After  this  the  glory  of  Bacon  set  for  ever.  His  name  be- 
comes tarnished  with  infamy.  The  ordinary  apologies  for 
his  conduct,  the  rapacity  of  bis  servants,  and  his  connexion 
with  Buckingham,  (ail  ontifely  in  washing  out  the  foul  blot 
flxad  upon  Urn  hy  the  Ibett  of  bis  oonniet.  Ho  was  the 
vietira  of  hnpcovidonee,  a  vice  wbioh  gar*  him  a  perpetual 
craving  for  money  to  supply  the  wants  which  it  created.  A 
desire  of  this  kind, kept  alive  by  the  constant  necessities  w  iiich 
it  caused  to  preM  upon  him,  undermined  those  honourable 
and  honest  prmciples  in  regard  to  pecuniary  matters  without 
which  no  man  wasevereitheruprignt  or  respectable.  Various 
vrilaca  have  gknodovor  the  disgraceful  truths  which  bchms 
to  Ibis  period  of  an  extraordinary  life,  and  bava  thus  deprived 
the  world  of  the  warninj;  and  in«tnirtinn  which  they  afford. 
The  facts  are  almost  Ui  i  i).iinful  for  minute  statement;  they 
increased  in  number  and  disi.'raretulr>ess  as  the  inquiry 
proceeded,  and  the  two  complaints  and  accusations  which 
Intcccupicd  attention  multiplied  v?  upwards  of  twenty-four 
boflm  the  cad  of  the  procceaings.  Shortly  after  bis  ele- 
vation to  the  woolsaek.  one  Wrenham,  against  whom  be  bad 
decided  a  case  in  chancery,  complained  to  the  kinj;,  and 
though,  when  inquired  into,  the  cirfumstances  turned  out  in 
Bacon  s  favour,  the  industry  and  pertinarity  of  this  indi- 
vidual excited  suspicions  in  several  quarters  of  the  integrity 
af  the  cbancdlor.  The  House  of  Commons  appointed  a 
coaamittce  to  inquire  into  the  uoceedingc  of  the  courts  of  law. 
OnthalSthof  Haieh.mO.Sir  Robert  Phillips  reported,  in 
a  manner  full  of  delic^^cy  and  respect  tuthe  hi^jh  station  and 
illustrious  talents  of  Bacon,  that  two  charges  of  corruption 
had  been  bivuiiht  against  the  lord  chancellor.  Tiie  cases 
were  lifted  immediately.  Eager  to  ascertain  the  exact  par- 
tiOttbirs,  tacUeit  the  just  amount  and  kind  of  blame  attaebed 
«a  a  pawonaac  so  devated,  the  oommitica  sat  avacy  day  on 
the  esee^  and  made  daily  reports  to  tiie  Imoso  on  the  evi- 
dence brmipht  before  tht-m.  In  the  discussions  nn  these 
«as,  though  there  wen;  uot  wanting  apologists  and  de- 


fenders of  the  conduct  of  this  corrupt  judge,  the  morai  in- 
dignation of  many  of  the  members  was  expWMBd  in  tMBMI 
of  the  strongest  reprobation.  The  first  rase  waa  ef  a  poor 
gentleman  or  the  name  of  Aubrey,  who  finding  Ms  innt  in 

chancery  Roing  on  with  a  niinnus  slowness,  was  advised  to 
quicken  it  by  a  gift  to  the  lord  chancellor.  In  his  anxiety 
and  distress  he  borrowed  a  hundred  pomuls  from  a  usurer; 
Lord  Bacon  received  the  money.  Sir  George  Hastings  and 
Mr.  Jenkins  took  the  bribe  in  to  tta  Lord  Chancellor  at  ilil 
lodgings  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  on  coming  out  again  ■ssuied 
the  poor  and  anxious  suitor  in  bis  Icrdsmp's  name  of  tiiank- 
fulness  and  success.  The  case  was  decided  ojrainst  him. 
When  the  chancellor  henrd  of  the  complaints  of  his  victim, 
lie  seiU  for  his  friend  Sir  fJeorjje  Ilastinns,  and  entreated 
him,  with  many  professions  of  affection  and  c>teeni,  to  stay 
the  clamour  of  the  poor  man  whom  he  had  chcatc<l.  The 
evidence  in  the  nest  ease  varied  the  form  and  deepened  the 
colours  of  the  lord  cbanecHor's  guilt  Mr.  Bgerton  had 
several  suits  pendin;;  in  chancery  against  Sir  Rowland 
K};erton,  and  under  the  name  of  an  expression  of  pratitudo 
for  past  services,  he  presented  the  chancellor  with  30(i/. 
The  case  went  in  his  favour,  until  the  opposite  and  losing 
party  expressed  his  gratitude  also  to  the  judge  in  tiie 
shape  of  400iL,  when  the  superiority  of  firar  over  three 
turned  the  scales  of  equity  against  bim.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  wb.en  the  decision  was  drawn  out  thouph  not  deli- 
vered, the  inlluence  of  a  well-bestowed  bribe  induced  the 
chancellor  to  reverse  his  decrei-.  The  La<ly  Wharton,  hearing 
that  her  suit  was  likely  to  go  against  her,  was  too  clever 
and  high-spirited  a  woman  to  be  defeated  without  a  struggle. 
She  wrought  a  pone  with  her  own  bands,  and  having 
filled  it  with  lOOl.,  waited  upon  Bacon  at  his  apartments, 
and  beeped  his  acceptance  of  a  purse  of  her  own  making. 
Tiie  ehaiicelli)r  was  of  course  too  gallant  a  gentleman  'to 
refuse  an\t!>ing  froB  the  buds  Of  SO  ftir  a  lady/  She 
gained  her  cause. 

The  discussion  in  the  Commons  issued  in  referring  the 
whole  of  the  case  to  the  Peers,  the  only  authority  competent 
to  subject  him  to  trial.  The  king  told  a  deputation  of 
the  Commons  to  iirori  od  fearlessly  whatever  might  bo  the 
consequences,  and  whoever  mipht  be  implicated  ;  but  he 
felt  exceedinply  for  the  chancellor,  recened  hiin  with  un- 
diminished affection,  and  caused  a  short  recess  of  Parlia- 
ment to  give  him  time  for  nis  defence.  The  spirit  of  Bacon 
was  crushed  within  him.  His  servants  ware  nndonbtedly 
the  agenu  who  sought  out  the  victims  of  bis  eormption ; 
and  it  is  equally  undoubted  that  their  master  w  as  himself 
ruined  by  the  rapacity  and  extravapance  in  which  he  por- 
mitte<l  them  to  indulge.  During  the  investigation  of  the 
charp(^s,  when  Bacon  one  day  entered  his  house,  and  his 
costly  racni^  roM  Hp  moA  saluted  him,  be  said  bitterly, 
'  Sit  down,  ny  tamUn,  year  rise  has  been  my  fiOi.'  Ha 
was  great  even  in  soen  eireumstances,  and  the  nstive 
diirnity  of  his  niinrl  shone  out  even  thriMii^h  tl.e  di>prace 
m  which  he  hail  cloiheil  himself  There  is  somt'tlnn(» 
ii'.r\prevMbly  toiu  hm;^  in  the  contrition  which  he  expressed 
in  the  ffcneral  confession  which  he  first  sent  to  the  lortls  ap- 
pointed to  try  him.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  indig* 
nation  of  his  judges.  They  demanded  a  particular  can* 
ftssion  of  each  charge  by  itself,  a  speciikiation  of  the  mrante 
details  of  hi*  meanness  and  pu.lt.  This  Lord  Bacon  sent, 
and  when  a  deputation  of  the  lords  w  uited  upon  him  to  inquire 
if  this  paper  was  his  own  voluntary  act,  he  replied  'It  is 
my  act-  my  hand— my  heart.  O,  my  lords,  spare  a  broken 
reed.'  He  was  stripped  of  his  offices.  disqnsliBed  hr  pnblio 
life,  banished  beyonu  the  piecincu  of  the  court,  snneMkl 
to  a  fine  of  40,000/..  and  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
during  the  kini^'s  pleasure 

He  was  confined  for  a  short  tiine  in  the  Tower,  and  then 
discharped.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  obtained  a 
license  to  cume  for  a  time  within  the  verge  of  the  court. 
And  though  this  sentence  was  afterwards  oaoaaMrted  the 
king  his  ruined  intnnes  were  never  repaired,  and  we 
have  seldom  fidt  the  degrsdation  into  which  Bocon  had 
sunk  himself  so  painfully  as  when  readint;  the  wonis  of  hi* 
pardon  for  all  the  frauds,  deceits,  impostures,  bnbes.  cor- 
ruptions, and  other  raal-practices  of  which  be  had  been 
found  guilty.  He  was  summoned  to  attend  parliament  be- 
fore he  died  ;  but  the  remainder  of  his  days  were  speoC 
cbieay  in  scientific  pursuiu,  and  the  society  of  the  friwds 
whom  adversity  bad  left  him.  His  name  beinehish  abroad, 
when  the  Man|Ui>  d  KfTr.it-  brmi^ht  into  lui-jland  the 
princess  Heonelta  Maria,  tite  wile  of  Charles  1.,  he  paid  r 
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ftth  to  Bmm*  waA  WW  iwehred  by  hk  lordaUpb  vIm  wm 
lying  sick  in  bed,  wilh  the  curtains  drawn.  *  You  resemble 
the  angels  (»ai(l  that  minister  to  him) ;  we  bear  those  beinfra 
eontinually  talkwl  of.  w  t  believe  them  superior  to  mankind, 
•ad  we  never  tiave  the  cuus^^lation  to  see  them.'  His  lord- 
ship mplied,  '  that  if  tiw  charity  of  others  compared  him 
to  an  ingel,  hu  own  uiQrmitie«  told  him  he  wm  a  man.' 
Baoon't  warka  on  mtanl  hiatory,  VU  HMorf  ^fBmry  VII., 
aivl  some  othcni,  were  published  nflcr  his  disgrace.  Scien- 
tiiic  pursuits  were  iiis  consolation,  and  at  last  caused  his 
death.  The  father  if  experimental  phUoconln-  was  the 
martyr  of  an  experiment.  The  retort  which  tie  was  using 
bu^^t.  and  parts  of  il  stmek  Ma  bead  and  stomaeh.  Fever 
and  deAttxton  vera  the  eonaniieiifle^  We  ham  no  jNurti 
enlar  aeeottnt  of  hii  death.  His  last  lettor  was  written  to 
the  carl  df  Arundel,  in  whoso  house  nt  Hiph^ate  hr  rxpired 
on  the  of  .\pnl.  1626,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  in  this 
letter  he  calk  himself  the  'martyr  of  science,'  and  oompares 
lumaelf  to  PUny  the  elder,  whose  death  was  caused  by  his 
ovet^iealaiis  eibeervatioii  of  Vesuvius.   In  his  will  he  says, 

*  M7  name  and  memoiy  I  kom  to  Jbnign  itationst  and  to 
my  own  countrymen,  alursome  ttme  be  pused  ofer.'  lord 
Bacon  If  f*  H  i  iildren. 

Theacroi;i()Uiiim«nt9of  Ljni  liacon  were  unrivallefl  in  his 
'lay,  atiil  his  character  displayed  the  phenomenon  of  ;^reat 
angioality  combined  with  a  most  extensive  ranpe  of  acquirc- 
loeiltoi.  He  was  a  poet  and  aos  )rator,  a  lawyer  and  a  states- 
man. Ill  the  Philiwophy  of  experiment  andof  obsen  atiun 
he  was  pre-eatnent  Ae  metaphysical  end  the  phy.sical 
Were  both  congenial  to  his  genius  ;  and  althoucfh  the  taint 
»f  his  iuunorality  has  induced  many  to  doubt  the  extent 
and  to  depreciate  the  excellence  of  his  knowlc<lire  and  ability 
m  every  depertment,  except  bis  method  of  studying  nature, 
an  impartial  and  aearnhine  examination  will  fill  us  with 
admiratioo  as  we  SDeeeaatveiy  tnee  his  step*  in  almost  every 
branch  of  intellectuat  exertion. 

The  mind  of  Bacon  was  poetical :  his  works  abound  in 
imagery.  It  i«  true  that  small  wits  have  ridiculed  all  his 
poetical  pretensions,  becau«>e  in  hi.s  version  of  the  Psalms  he 
says  that  *  man's  Ufe  hangs  on  brittle  pins,'  aad  speaks  of 

The  firiit  LfvUthnn 

TTiil  mskM  the  tpa»  to  i*clTi  llkr  tnilin^ 

Still  we  find  in  Lord  Bacon  s  verses  many  vigorous  lines, 
aii'l  some  passajres  of  i^rcat  beauty. 

The  merits  of  Baoun  as  an  orator  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
Ben  Jonson.  the  most  competent  critic  of  his  age,  confirmed 
as  it  is  by  the  testiaMmf  of  Fniwts  Osborne.  anA  the  efltets 
of  his  oloquence,  undoabledly  not  equalled  in  his  own  time. 
Sir  Walter  Raleif,'h  reckoned  him  the  only  man  of  his  ! 
day  who  was  e<jually  eminent  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker. 
The  followitiK  passage,  from  Jonson,  is  1  r  tr  irkable  one : 
iL«  discrimination  and  its  rscinessgivo  weight  to  the  opinion 
which  it  expresses : 

*  There  happened  in  my  time  one  noble  speaker  who  was 
fell  of  gravity  in  bis  speaking.   His  language,  when  he 

•  luld  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  nobly  censorious.  No  man 
•fver  spake  more  neatly,  more  prisly,  more  woii;htily.  or 
Miffcn-il  les.s  cmpt;ne*.s,  less  idleness  m  what  ho  uttered, 
No  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces ; 
bis  hearafS  eoaM  Mteough  nor  look  aside  from  him  with- 
oat  loss.  He  eonmanded  when  be  spoke:  and  bis  judges 
were  pleased  and  angry  at  his  devotion.  No  man  baa  thehr 
•ifecli'  ii-.  Ml  re  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that 
neard  him  was  lest  ue  should  malui  an  end.  (.'icero  is 
^aid  to  be  the  only  wit  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  equalled 
to  tbeir  empire.  Ingenium  par  tmperio.  We  ha\  e  had 
many,  and  in  tbeir  several  ages  (to  take  in  but  the  former 
age),  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  elder  Wiat,  Uenry  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Cbaloner,  Smith.  Cliot.  Bishop  Gardiner,  were  for 
their  times  admirable,  and  the  more  because  they  bt*gnn  elo- 
quence with  ui.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  singular  and  almost 
al  ine  in  the  bcginnmg  of  Queen  Eliaaboth  s  times.  Sir 
i'biUp  Sf dofjr  Mid  Mr.  Hooker  (in  different  matter)  grave, 
Kieat  nastem  of  vit  and  language,  and  io  whom  all  vigour 
of  invention  and  strength  of  iudgmcnt  met.  The  Earl  of 
Emox  noble  and  high,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  not  to  be 
cuntemoeid  lor  jufl^meni  or  si)le,  Sir  Henry  Savill  grave 
and  truly  lettered.  Sir  E<lwin  Sands  excellent  in  both  ; 
Lord  Egerton,  the  chancell  or,  a  ^uvn  and  great  orator,  and 
baetvbea  bo  was  provoked.  But  his  learned  and  able 
(tbooi^  vnAitaiiato  sooeessor)  is  be  who  batb  filled  up  all 
numbers;  and  performed  that  in  our  own  tongue  which 
raay  be  compared  <u  p-eferred  either  to  insolent  Greece  or 


faaogbty  Rome;  in  afaorti  wilbin  Ins  Tiew  and  about  his 

time  were  all  the  wits  horn flml  could  Vion  l,-  a  langua^^e 
or  help  study.    Now  things  daily  fall :  wits  grow  down 
wards,  eloquence  grows  backwards,  bo  that  liemsybeMmed 
and  stand  as  the  mark  and  ^K/t^  of  our  language. 

Theebatrralionsand  experiments  of  Bsoon  in  phyttea] 
SOiaDoe,  viawBd  beside  the  results  obtained  by  his  immediate 
saeoesaors,  do  not  appear  to  great  advantage  :  nor  can  we 
compare  tl.em  at  all  wilh  the  brdliant  discoveries  of  his 
contemporary  Galileo.  It  is  only  when  viewed  with  reference 
to  the  general  state  of  knowledge  in  his  own  tiroes,  that 
Bacon's  reconled  experiments  and  observations  can  be  fairly 
estimated.  His  merits  indeed  would  have  been  greater  than 
those  of  any  espeiimantal  pbikeopher,  were  his  di-irovcrit  s 
at  all  eqnal  to  the  niethoo  of  studying  science  wIik  li  he 
taupht. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  great  work  on  the  Irutaurattnn  of 
the  Sri/mrrx,  Bacoti  proposed  to  make  a  survey  of  knowlediio 
as  it  then  existe<l,  which  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  toe 
reform  which  he  contemplated.  In  this  work  be  has  made 
•  distribution  of  all  knowled|^  ni^r  the  three  heads  of 
WTemorr,  Iroa^notion.  and  Reaaon.   ThbdiTision  has  been 
ncrar^ioTiall  v  r,.inpted  by  subsequent  writers,  though  it  iWs 
noi  appear  to  have  the  recommendation  either  of  exactness 
or  utility.    The  Novum  (Jrffonum.  which  is  divided  into  two 
book.^,  is  the  M.-cond  part  of  the  Intiauraiion.  In  the  first  book 
of  the  Organum  Bacon  attempted  to  point  out  the  stales 
of  mind  which  caused  the  eauslenoe  of  a  false  and  fruitless 
ph  ilo«)phy.  He  saw  cauMs  of  error  in  our  common  nature  — 
in  the  peculiarities  which  mark  the  individual    in  the 
mental  use  of  the  symbols  of  thought,  and  in  ilio^e  sectarian 
and  party  habits  which  the  processes  of  association  interweave 
with  all  the  elements  of  the  character,  and  harden  into  the 
schools  and  creeds  wbkb  exert  a  despotic  sway  over  suonessivo 
fenerations.   The  influence  of  these  mental  states  upon  (he 
interpreters  of  nature,  Bacon  called  the  worship  of  an  idol ; 
and  the  states  themselves,  in  his  fanciful  nomenchitorc.  aic 
idols  of  different  kinds:  those  which  procml  fruiu  priiii'![iles 
common  Ui  the  species  are  idol*  0/  the  tribe;  ttioso  pro- 
duced by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  individual  ore  tdiM 
of  the  den;  the  eommeree  or  intereomae  of  society  bv 
the  use  of  words  eanaes  the  worship  of  the  idnls  0/  tlie 
forum;  and  thmidoUofthe  theatre  ore  the  creaiure^*  ot  ttie 
imaginary  and  visionary  systems  of  philosophy  whi<-li  have 
appeared.    Some  causes  of  error  are  universal :  the  undue 
love  of  simplicity,  and  the  spirit  of  system,  are  illusions  in- 
ttoenoing  every  mind,  aad  tberelbm  perpetaally  opnosiog 
Ibo  advancement  of  real  knowledge.  Otber  eanses  of  error 
are  peenliar.   Some  are  disposed  to  mark  the  diff'eronces 
and  oAers  the  resemblances  of  things,  and  the  im>ct)- 
liar  ?inill(- of  a  single  mind  are  apt  to  warp  iti,  views  m 
other  regions  of  thought.   Words  influence  tlioughu,  and 
the  subtlety  of  the  processes  of  the  mind  in  using  them  is 
a  aooiee  of  error  aflbctinff  the  oponttona  of  thA  inteUeet 
anddweommanksationor  ite  resalts.  Tbo  perverse  inllu* 
pnce  of  systems  is  obvious  ;  it  is  illustrated  fully  by  the  hi«- 
tory  of  philosophy.    The  undue  reverence  for  antiquity,  tho 
autli  r  iv  it  names,  the  pursuit  of  unattainable  objects,  the 
exammatiun  only  of  the  rare,  the  extraordinary,  and  the 
great,  togedier  with  superstitkm*  vMeh  BuBOn  does  not 
forget  to  enumerate,  bad  UMg  oppqiadtha  pwgraai  of  all 
true  knowledge. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Organttm  tho  trueotycct  of  science 
is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Bacon  :  '  Il  is  impossible,'  he  says, 
'to  advance  with  any  jirofit  in  the  race,  when  the  point  to 
be  attained  is  not  distinctly  determined.  In  science,  the 
true  end  is  to  enrich  human  life  with  new  discoveries  and 
wealth.'  {Organum,  Ub.  i.  aabonsm.  81.)  in  the  second 
book  Bsoon  proceeds  to  explain  the  method  of  studying 
nature  whicli  he  proposed  fur  tl.o  n  lvancement  of  science. 

The  first  thing  is  to  prep^ic  .t  lu.story  of  the  phenomena 
to  be  explained,  in  all  tlieir  modifications  utnl  varieties, 
written  With  the  utmost  caution  and  care  m  regard  to  tlui 
correctness  of  the  language  employed,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  facts  wbieb  we  narrate.  Having  brought  together  the 
fact«,  we  must  begin  by  eonsideriiig  what  things  they  ex 
elude  from  the  nuuii)er  of  possible  causes,  or^orms  as'tbey 
are  called  in  the  languaue  of  Bacon.  Negative  instances 
in  which  the  supposed  form  is  wanting  ought  to  be  col 
lectod.  *  It  may  perhaps  (says  Bacon)  be  a>m|)etent  to 
angels  or  superior  intelligences  to  dotemine  the  form  at 
essence  direi^y  bv  afllmatioiui  from  the  first  consideration 
of  the  sabjeet    B«t  it  it  caMlinly  beyond  the  power  et 
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.  to  wlwm  it  is  only  K'^en  at  flnttopnoeed  by 
tifiw,  Rnd  in  the  last  place,  to  end  in  an  ^flrmaHm  aUer 

the         =  '11  lii'  e-. thin  ST  else." 

Tbe  ohservauoiia  ami  experiments  of  the  natural  philu- 
Bopber — the  facts  whu-h  he  is  to  ret  onl  in  his  inductive  liu- 
toty— aie  witnaMea  whose  evidecicef  and  the  weight  duo  to 
iriioaa  taatiiBooie«>  vary  in  the  same  way  as  the  evidenoet 
which  tana  th«  granndb  of  moral  iavesUgatioDS*  The  iacti> 
or  inttatiem.  as  Baoon  calls  them,  vary  m  elaarDeas,  in 
(luihcntieity.  applicahilitv,  S::-.  Bacon  enucji  r  it.  -  twenty* 
R«v>in  dtOereut  kaid^  oi  imttincei,  and  estiaiatus  tne  weignl 
due  to  each  from  tbe  peculiar  circumstances  which  coosti- 
tate  their  value  or  worthlessness  as  nwans  of  discovery  and 
aidt  to  iDveatigatioD ;  but  it  is  impowible,  in  this  outline, 
to  obtor  into  a  desenptiim  of  their  nature  aod  impartaDce. 
Of  tbe«e  twenty-se\-en  instances  fifteen  are  numerated  to 
assist  thf  iiixlerfttanding;  in  estimating  the  vulue,  and 
furminii;  a  right  judgment,  of  different  farts ;  fivti  cwrect  the 
fallacies  oi  the  senses  and  instruct  them  in  their  obser  v»lions ; 
and  the  remaining  seven  direct  the  hands  '  in  raising  the 
superstructure  of  art  on  the  foundation  of  science.'  This 
last  divii«ion  includes  the  use  of  instruments  in  aiding  the 
senses,  in  subjecting  ubjecta  to  alteration  for  the  purpoae  of 
«>i>ser\  i[itriheiii  hotter,  iuul  in  the  production  of  that  aUiance 
of  knowledge  and  power  which  has.  in  our  duy.  crowded 
ever)'  part  of  civihzed  life  with  the  most  useful  inrentions. 

Such  wero  tba  {irinciplaa  whieh  Baoon  sbanad  into  rule^ 
fortheoooduet  ofexperimaiitalmquiriM.  when  h*  wai  almost 
without  an  example  of  sua-ess  to  eonfirm  his  confidence 
and  encourage  his  ctfi>rts.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Play- 
fair,  '  tiie  power  cr.d  compass  ol'tlie  ninid  whicli  eould  lunu 
such  a  plan  betoruhau  1.  luid  trace  not  inert^ly  the  outUue 
but  Ml  my  of  the  most  minute  ranutlcations  of  sciences 
which  did  not  y«t  exist,  mtiat  be  an  olyect  of  admimlion  to 
•U  saocfladittg  ages.* 

The  i,'n'at  merit  of  Bacon  undoubtedly  consists  in  the 
8ys(en);itic  tuelho<l  which  ho  laid  down  for  pra^ccutinJ;  phi- 
los(>|>liieal  investij;ation  :  and  his  sei  viccs  in  this  department 
cannot  easily  be  overrated.  At  the  present  day,  those  espe- 
cially who  busy  themselves  vith  pbysifial  ponnita  would 
often  do  wen  ti»  near  to  the  iflveBB  nd  ligoHiu  prineifl^ 
the  Orgmmn. 

The  praise  that  is  generally  given  to  Lord  Bacon  i-,  v,  c 
are  aware,  considered  by  some  to  be  at  kast  extra  iLMnt 
and  indiM^nininating.  However  this  may  be,  there  ti  > 
ocrasion  to  exak  bim,  as  is  sometimes  done,  at  the  expeuao 
of  all  who  have  preceded  him.  It  ia  not  unusual  to  repre- 
aent  Bacon  aa  fteting  the  buman  mind  from  (he  chains  of 
the  Ariatateiian  philosophy ;  and  thia  atMrtkm  ia  eonveyed 
in  surli  terms  as  to  imply,  or  oven  di.><tinctly  to  express,  that 
observaiion.  experiment  and  what  is  termed  the  inductive 
pliilosiiphy.  or  the  Baconian  method,  were  not  practised  by 
Aristotle  and  others,  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  in 
their  inqoifies  into  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Such  atate- 
menu  are  pathapa  haidly  worth  oonAiting.  The  aciMm  of 
geology  has  now  taoght  oa  that  the  aurkoe  of  the  eardi  ia 
undergoing  continual  chanijer  t!  i- firts  colk-cteil  by  Aris- 
totle as  to  the  action  of  water  led  i.uu  to  inter  that  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  all  is  in  a  j^tate  of  change,  -that  lakes 
are  filling  up,  that  rivers  liave  not  always  flowed  where 
tivan  are  now  (lowing,  and  that  the  land  and  sea  in  the 
long  cour«o  of  time  cfa«nga  their  plaoea.  {SitUtrndog.  lib. 

The  greater  part  of  Baeon'a  works  were  written  in 
Eii^'lish,  hut  Honie  were  written  in  Latii;  in  t  others  were 
translated  into  thiil  laiii:uai;e.  We  !>hail  iiitiition  or\ly  the 
principal  works.  His  Pi!irilie<t  nf  Queen  Elizabeth  t  Rfiiin 
was  first  written  in  English,  and  then  revised,  corructed, 
and  turned  into  Latin.  His  work  of  the  Adbaneement  qjf 
Lmtmmg  was  pMtljr  writton  in  Engliah  and  partly  in  Latin , 
and  he  eanaad  the  diet  ^lart  written  ia  Bnglnh  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Latin  for  hiru  by  a  tr«nt'eman  of  the  name  oF 
Herbert  and  some  others  Hl^  Cogitata  et  was  wniien 
in  Latin.  the  fVisilnm  nf  thf-  Aniients  and  the  Novum 
Organum  were  wntten  and  pubiislied  m  Latin,  and  several 
trantdations  of  them  hare  appeared.  The  best  edition  of 
hia  works  is  tlie  last  pablianad,  in  leyal  Bva,,  hy  Baail 
Montague.  Esa.,  and  completed  in  1831.  An  Aammt 
Lirrd  Bacon  t  Novum  Orgamtm  hsis^hccn  p  il  i  M  c  l  :n  ^  r 
the  superintendence  of  the  Society  fir  the  Dillii*ii^u  uf  Use- 
ful Knowledge. 

BACON,  JOHN,  was  born  uu  the  24th  of  November, 
1 74(1,  at  Southwark.  in  Surrey,  where  his  father  CHnad  on 
the  trade  of  «  olo(b-woKi(afe  Me  ahawed  at  a  vaiy  «uiy 


age  a  taste  far  dnkwing,  and  eras  apprenticed  when  foa^ 
teen  to  Mr.  Crispe  of  Bow  Church-yard,  a  porcelain  tnanoF 
faciurer,  where  he  learned  the  art  of  paWting  on  duot, 
and  also  of  lUkikiDg  those  little  ornamental  Hgnres  in  thi4 
luaU-nal  wliich  are  still  frequently  seen  on  nianiclpl.O'H 
U  IS  an  exiraordinarj' proof  of  tak  nl  that  in  the  second  w  ar 
of  his  apprenticeship  lie  was  intrusted  with  the  forinut;  r> 
of  all  the  modeia  for  the  manufactory ;  and  it  is  a  still 
higher  praise  that  at  thia  early  age  he  contributed  essen- 
tially to  c*a  i  pport  of  his  parents,  then  in  reduced  drcum- 
sUn'ces.  ILe  tratis^ition  from  modelling  to  scuJptuie 
was  natural,  ancl  Bacon  s  profession  was  soon  deternr.ned. 
It  was  the  practice  of  sculptors  at  that  lime  to  send 
their  clay  modela,  f»  flie  purpose  of  being  burnt,  to  the 
pottery  where  he  waa  employed,  and  iq  these  works  h«! 
soon  ^BMotied  a  style  far  auperior  to  that  to  which  he  had 
been  accnstonicd  ;  the?  next  step  was  to  imitate  what  he 
admired,  and  from  .liis  time  his  leisure  was  xealourty  de- 
voted to  his  now  pursuit.  In  1756.bein};  then  ei^litic  , 
he  ventured  to  send  a  small  figure  of  Peace  to  the  Sucu  ty 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts;  it  was  favourably  received, 
and  he  vm  xnwded  with  a  nnnuum  of  ten  guineas.  The 
first  preminma  of  thia  institution  were  ac^udgcd  to  bim 
on  .nine  different  oci  asions. 

The4i»MX>ver>  of  (lie  art  of  making  statues  m  artificial 
stone  (cemciU)  has  been  ascnlied  to  Bacon,  hut  although  there 
is  reaaon  to  beit^ve  that  the  invention  was  of  prior  date,  he  is 
unqumtionably  eil^illed  to  the  praise  of  having  facilitated  the 
processof  that  art.  arod  of  rendering  it  popular.  He  laboured 
during  u  considerable  titn^^in  Co«ae's  mannfactoty  t  IfW* 
beth,  where  not  only  Cgures,  but  every  vpectcs  of  architec- 
tural and  mouumeatal  ornaim  yis.  "  re  made  in  stone, 
and  by  his  exertions  retrieved  the  «;>c'lit  i.t  the  de.  liniiii: 
eatabUahment.  On  the  institution  ol^  Jlie  Ro)  "l  Academy 
in  1768.  ha  entered  himself  aa  «  stuSjnt.  and  the  next 
year  gained  the  first  gold  medal  for  ^seulpturB  which 
was  awarded  hy  tliat  society.  1"  I  "70  hu^"  *P 
as.si  'ciate  of  the  same  corporation.  Ho  cxhibir4^  about  this 
time  a  statue ot  Mars,  which  brought  him  a  grcat*****^*'?*' 
of  reputation,  and  procured  him  the  personal  notfl^^'  ""^ 
Archbishop  of  York*  who  commissioned  him  to  ex^V'^  ^ 
huat  of  Gewfa  IIL  6v  this  prelate  Bacon  waa  iotr'!'^"^^ 
to  the  kinp,  who  sat  to  him,  and  the  artist  had  the  goo''  •''l 
tune  to  ;;ain  the  ro\;il  fuvuur  by  ihc  ^'eneral  simplieity^*"^ 
propriety  of  his  manners.  Bacon,  sen-it>le  of  the  advaiu*^"^ 
which  he  had  thus  got,  took  care  to  maintain  it,  and  dun^ 
his  whole  proliMiaional  career  ha  lueoeeded  in  aeeiuiiig  tlf 
lung's  favour  a^nst  alt  competition.  ^ 

About  thfa  tune  Ba«on  married,  and  rtmoved  llrom  the| 
small  and  inconvenient  apartments  which  he  had  previously 
oceup.od  to  a  spacious  house  in  Newman  Street,  the  pre- 
niises,  it  IS  saiii,  liaving  heen  fitted  up  with  studies,  work- 
shops, &c.,  without  his  knowledge,  by  the  liberality  of  a 
friend,  who  left  the  aHUr  of  payment  to  his  ownMdvenience. 
Eveiy  drcumstanoe  iww  tended  to  hia  pnaperity;  he 
was  employed  by  public  bodies,  aa  welt  aa  by  variona  |iri- 
vate  individual?,  and  his  profits  were  ^Teatly  augmented 
by  the  use  «>f  an  ingenious  instrument  of  his  own  invention, 
which  facilitated  the  process  of  copying  the  clay  nuxlel  in 
marble,  and  by  which  be  was  enabled  to  execute  his  figures 
in  half  the  time  previously  required.    In  1777  he  was  en- 
gaged to  erect  a  moRUinent  fw  Guy's  Hospital,  Southwark, 
m  honour  of  ito  founder.  The  merit  of  this  work  procured 
him  a  commission  for  the  monument  of  the  Earl  of  L  h,>t- 
ham,  no*  m  Guildhall.    This  performance  luruishes  iusjl- 
and  incontcfitable  pr-->f  of  Bacon's  aliditie*.  but  it  exhibits 
at  the  same  time  the  prevalent  defects  of  his  style.  L.ord 
Cliatham's  attitude  is  oratorical  and  commanding,  and  the 
allegoiy  of  Britetwia  receivint^  firom  Induatry  and  Com- 
merce the  eontritmtions  of  the  fbur  qitarten  «c  the  Globe, 
is  persiiicuously  expn  ssed.    Tlie  wlui%>  elTect  is  well  en- 
tilkxl  to  the  epithet  '  inatrnifiteni,'  bestowed  on  it  bv  the 
critics  of  the  diiy.  There  is  a  richness  in  the  whole  by  \«  hich 
the  eye  is  irresistibly  captivated,  but  the  flowing  and  re- 
dundant lines  whieh  conduce  to  that  iinnrcssion  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  simple  and  severe  princsplea  of  the  highest 
stylo  of  Bpulpture.   Bacon  indeed  waa  eontmually  accused 
by  his  rivals  of  a  deficiency  in  that  true  t  iste  which  is; 
established  on  a  knowledge  of  the  antique.   In  oriler  to  re- ' 
lute  those  imputations,  he  modelied.  apjiaiently  in  imitation  | 
of  a  stratagem  practised  by  Michael  Angelo.  a  head  uf 
Jupiter  Tonaus,  which  he  diacdmned  to  ^ve  it  a  !ook  o( 
anti^uitgr,  sad  passed  off  fiir  a  fsonine  uagnimt.  TIm 
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tnbn  were  deceived ;  but  what  do  such  deceptions  prtnre  ? 
Du  tbej  diminish  the  value  of  antient  or',  or  are  they  any 
|Nwf  of  skill  in  the  modern  itnitator  ?  Certainlv  not.  To 
gire  hit  work  an  appeftranoe  of  the  gtnerat  nyk  of  the 
antique  is  within  reanh  of  the  humblest  practitioner,  hut 
th«l  slender  capabiUty  furni»he8  no  prooi  uf  a  prdhund 
*-  .uauitaiK<>  Will',  tlio  principles  of  anticnt  art.  Barnii 
flood  OD  higher  grouud,  when  be  candidly  diaclaimed  any 
pretenitions  to  that  knowledge  which  he  was  accused  of 
wuting,  a&serting  that  in  the  study  of  lirini;  nature  bo 
HH^t  nr  excellence  where  the  antients  had  foond  it. 

ah  want  of  themflned  perception  of  beauty  was  one  of  the 
fau«ei  of  hi»  extnM>rdin:iry  professional  succcm.  Bamn's 
;>  .lor  lay  in  the  plain  realiliejj  of  life,  ami  whatever  illus- 
;aUuii*  be  employed  were  of  the  Ini^^t  popular  rharafter, 
tad  understooo  at  once  by  tlie  multitude.  '  His  Gi  nc- 
n^ity,'  as  one  of  bia  biographers  ha<>  amusin<;ly  fxpresscd 
It.  'baa  her  pdiean;  his  Sensibility  her  senMtivc  plant, 
Ctjmiiwree  her  oompasa,  and  M anuliM^re  her  4>>i>ning- 
jennr.'  Symbols  like  these  lay  no  tax  either  on  tne 
I  ir  -int:  or  xhv  itiKiiiiii.itioii  of  thf  spivtatur,  unil  thufi  it 
T  i-  that  Brnxiu  s  worka  became  universally  popular,  while 
t  e  productions  of  mMi  «f  higher  qoalifleraoiu  maM  eon- 

In  \7i>i>  Bacon  received  commiasions  for  the  monument 
to  LndB^iAut  in  Weetmiuster  Abbey;  the  statue  of  BUek- 
ftonelbr  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford  :  that  eTHenrj  VI. 

for  the  Ant(<-Chap<-1  at  Eton;  and  for  the  ornamental  Kroups 
in  front  of  Somerset  Houi>e.  The  remmbent  fisjure  of 
'Thame*' in  the  court-yard  of  that  edifice  is  al.so  by  him. 
When  it  was  proposed  by  Gorernment  to  erect  a  monument 
to  ibe  Earl  of  Chatham  in  Wesstminster  Abbey,  the  various 
artistawere invited  by  tbecommiueeoflMte to wndin designs. 
Tbefwwerofdeeidinuun  this  competftion,  andef  nomfnating 
■  I-  Jitiit  to  ])C  cnlpl^)^l•d,  •vi  ,  it  tlial  titiif  C'HU-t'iIpd  to  the 
H  >al  Acwlemy ;  aud  however  injudicious  ihi*  practice 
taigbt  have  been.  Bacon  oued  ni  leoAt  some  deference  t)  tho 
rules  of  a  society  of  which  bfi  himself  was  a  member.  He 
preferred,  however,  availing  hiotself  of  his  private  influence 
«iik  the  king,  and  luvinff ffoenrad  an  audience  for  the  pur- 
puieofibovnif  his  modal,  obtained  Us  Majesty^eommanda 
tj  mike  the  nionumenl.  His  academic  hrcthren  were 
deeply  uidigiiani  at  lbi»  mana*uvre.  but  they  h;id  t<x>  much 
pAicjr  la  express  their  resentment.  A  unu  li  deeper  subjei  t 
of  ufence  was  in  store  for  them.  Bacou,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
a  trading  specubtur.  actually  made  a  proffer  to  Gavemment 
to  nskeaU  the  national  monument-;  at  a  certnin  perHsentaee 
Mow  the  parliamentary  price.  His  prii|x>sa]  was  rgeetra, 
bu?  iiiilher  with  llie  prmiiptilade  nor  llie  rmitenipt  wliich 
»aauuc  Vj  a.  li  !!>  but  I'uir  ti)  inl'er.  as  Bacon  had  many  and 
zealutis  fneQds,that  the  defects  ofhischar  utor  were  tciiipereil 
b>  a  large  admixture  ofbotter  qualities.  His  character,  in  the 
pnvate  relationships  of  life,  was  said  to  be  bhuDdMs;  and 
aUluNigb  it  is  admitted  thai  he  WM  aoBewbat  mnuriooa  in 
tbt  onnaipmaent  of  hia  hoosehold.  it  n  she  said  t  nat  he  aone- 
tiineg  gnve  lar;iO  <ums  to  public  charities.  No  particular 
inManres,  hi/wever.  have  been  mentioned.  He  was  emi- 
nei  ily  liya!,  and  during  the  threat  vif  French  invasion  he 
bail  hii  workmen  ormod  and  drilled  for  miUtary  service,  and 
be  published  some  tnets  with  the  view  of  pceventing  the 
i|n«dof  levulutionanr  principles. 

Boonnerotts  an  his  works,  that  to  enumerate  them  all, 
or  to  specify  the  precise  order  in  which  they  were  executed, 
vij'ild  be  diHicult.  .^mong  the  principal  may  be  reckoned, 
the  monument  to  Lord  Halifax  ni  Wt'itniinster  Abbey,  the 
»iatue  of  Blackstone  at  All  Soula'  Colk-ge,  Oxlurd,  that  of 
Henry  M.  in  the  Ante-Chapcl  at  Eton,  and  those  of  Howard 
*nd  Johnson  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  T)ie  two  last  eape- 
ciaily  ate  fine  examples  of  the  senlptor'a  powets.  Bsnevo* 
leoce  and  philanthropy  beam  fr  tu  the  countenance  of  How- 
srd.  u,  holding  in  one  hand  a  kf^  ,  in  the  other  a  plan  for 
ibf  ;iinolioralioa  of  prison  diicipi..ie,  ho  prepares  to  descend 
into  the  dungouns  of  misery.  The  figure  of  Johnson  is 
f^4uaU)  characteristic.  To  those  already  enumerated  may 
bi-  adUipd  the  statues  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Narcissus  ;  the 
m^moient  at  Worcester,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Withers  ;  that 
for  Ibe  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital ;  a  Statue  uf  Mrs.  Draper 
(Storttc's  Eliza),  in  the  Cathedrsi  of  Bristol ;  some  figures, 
fx«'<  uted  f,)r  the  Duke  of  Ricli.iioud.  now  at  Goo<l\voe<l  i  and 
•he  |>«)diment  of  the  East  India  Huuse.  It  uas  part  of 
B:run»  goor.  •.  .  nu  to  have  his  works  distributed  and 
lu;  fame  extended  over  \aiiuu^  pirts  of  the  globe.  In 
.lamaica  are  his  monuments  of  Doctor  Anderson  and  uf 
the  led  and  Cooalesa  ef  Effingham;  at  Caloutla  tbo 


statue  of  Lord  Comwaliiit,  grtiuped  with  appropriate 
figures  :  .Tnd  various  other  of  his  productions  are  so  ;Uet(*d 
through  the  dependencies  uf  the  British  empire.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  left  unfinished  the  following  monn 
ments:  that  of  General  Dundas  for  St.  Paul's:  Captains 
Harvey  and  Huit,  for  Westminster  Abbey:  the  aliove- 
;  mentioned  of  Marquess  Coniwalli-:  Mr.  Whiibread  :  the 
p^el  Mason;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner;  and  an  if]nestrian 
statue  of  William  III.  for  St.  James's  Square :  \^  ith  others 
of  less  importance.  Like  most  enunent  sculptors«  Bacon 
was  a  skilf^il  worker  in  bronse. 

Bacon  died  on  the  4th  of  August,  1799.  He  bad  been 
twice  married,  and  left  two  sons  and  three  dauchters  bv  his 
first  wife:  by  hia  second,  three  sons.  The  m oi  k.s  whicli  he 
left  incomplete  he  directed  to  be  liuished  by  bis  second  son, 
John  H  icon  His  wealth,  amounting  to  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  he  divided  equally  among  bis  children.  He  was 
burie<l  in  Whitcfleld's  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
lAndonj  and  the  MIowiDg  mw  nption,  by  himself,  was 
plaoed  on  a  nlain  tablet  over liis  ^nvo : — 'what  I  was  as  an 
artist  soemcfi  to  me  of  «oitu'  importance  while  I  lived  ;  but 
what  I  really  was  as  a  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
I  h  i  n  of  importaani  lo  me  now.'  (Ceeil  $  AUaa  Cuuiing 
bam.) 

BACS.  or  BAT8-B0DR0GH.  a  considerable  circle  in 
the  aouth  of  Han^iy.boiween  the  Danube  andtbeTheiss; 
the  banks  of  the  Ibrmer  river  eonstituting  us  western  and 

southern  boundane*,  and  those  of  the  latter  its  eastern.  On 
the  north  it  adjoins  the  circles  of  Pesth  and  Csongrfcd.  Its 
surface,  v^'ith  the  exception  of  a  seinicirnilar  and  rather 
elevatefl  plateau,  arching  to  the  south,  between  Ssatanisits 
abin  e  Zombor  and  Maria-Tberniope^  is  an  uninterrupted 
plain,  and  contains  3U6  iqiwio  nriWa.  Th«  pfatteao  joit 
mentioned,  termed  the  *  Tomskan  Hilk,*  is  sitnsted  imme- 
diately north  of  what  are  called  'the  lesser  and  greater  Ro- 
man entrenchments,'  which  extend  in  a  serpentine  line 
fmin  Apatiii  near  the  Danube  to  Flildvar  on  the  Tiicisa. 
but  are  su  pposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  '  Ringi '  raised  by 
the  Avart.  Between  these  entrenchments  and  the  Telct- 
akan  Hills  run*  the  gnat  Baeser,  or  Empeeor  Frandaf 
Canal,  whieh  commences  above  Monostanweftb  on  the  Da- 
nube.  passes  Zornb or,  Knla.  Verba.KZ,  St.Tomas,  and  Turia,  • 
and  joins  the  Danube  at  hTildvar;  it  was  constructed,  at  an 
expense  of  300,000/,,  between  the  years  1796  and  I.^O-.^  ,  it 
is  nearly  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  breadth  oi  sixty- 
two  feet,  and  a  depth  varying  from  four  to  SIX  ftet.  About 
700  laden  vessels  navigate  it  annually,  many  of  which 
are  ftnm  250  to  300  tons  bnrthen,  betidei  npwai^  of  800 
vessels  in  ballast.  The  circle  contains  no  stream  of  note 
besides  the  Mosztonga,  which  flows  wit!i  a  sUifinish 
current,  forming  numoerless  '  in  is  in  its  ooiirsc,  into 
the  Danube  near  Bukin.  There  are  several  large  sheets 
of  water  in  this  circle,  such  as  the  salt  lake  of  Polity, 
near  Maria-Tberesiopel,  and  the  adjoining  lake  LudastQ. 
Its  aoO  is  in  parts  of  aooh  gnat  natural  fnrtOlty  ai  not 
to  require  manuring  ;  in  others  it  is  so  arid  and  sandy 
as  to  be  scarcely  a\'ailable  for  any  useful  purpose:  the 
latter  is  more  especially  tlie  character  of  itiariy  districts 
around  Maria-Theresiopel,  M  iduros,  Bnja.  and  Munost^ir.  as 
well  as  the  '  Prsedia'  (domains  of  tlie  Hungarian  sees,  which 
have  their  own  civil  jurisdiction  under  the  diocesan's  palatine, 
and  are  exempt  fhim  public  taxes),  in  the  northern  |)art  of 
Baca.  The  productive  portion  of  its  surface  la  estimated  at 
1,250,000  jochs  (about  1,789,700  acres),  of  which  nearly  one- 
half  is  arable  land.  In  consequence  of  the  swamps,  its 
cliuiatu  is  in  general  insalubrious.  Though  husbandry  is 
not  carrie<l  on  with  any  flegree  of  energy,  Bars  seldom 
produces  less  than  450,000  quarters,  and,  in  fav^>umble 
seasons,  650,000  quarters  of  grain  ;  its  wheat  in  parti- 
cular is  in  great  leanest,  from  uio  excellence  of  ita  qimiil^. 
and  is  exported  in  large  quantities.  Tho  vitieyaids  oeenpy 
.S8,1'2U  acres,  and  an  abundance  of  wi  ic  i  made  in  tne 
neighbourhood  of  Maria  Theresiopel,  Biija,  Zambor,  and 
the  Francis'  Canal.  Fruit  is  largely  produced ;  hemp 
is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent ;  and  a  good  quality  of  tobacco 
in  raised  on  the  '  SzMKise,'  or  isolalcT  fbnna,  which  arc  an 
institution  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  Hungary.  Madder  and 
woad  are  grown  near  Apatin.  Woods,  particnlarly  of  oak. 
alHiund  aloni,'  (he  banks  of  the  Danube,  ini'  tlic  r  wh  !p  ex- 
tent does  not  exceed  acres;  hence  tin-  io*er  i  lapses 
are  coi:ipellfil  i;i  use  straw,  dried  riirhes,  and  caille-ilung 
for  tbcir  fuel.  The  d62,(:50  acres  of  pasturage  which  Bikcs 
contains  arc  used  for  the  rearing  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
•beep  in  eonsidetablB  numben  uA  of  eifleUent  beeeds 
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(bo  tnlBo  in  thow  as  well  as  in  frool  and  bides,  is 

earned  on  to  a  Ittrg*  Mnount.  The  swine  in  this  auartcr  arc 
Trequeiitly  fed  upon  the  fish  which  are  cauf^ht  in  the  swamptt 
forniod  by  the  irruption  and  subsequent  retlux  of  the  Theiss. 
Silk  is  raised  in  the  envinn-^  <  I  A  p  t  n,  and  the  fisheries 
on  the  Danube  and  Tlieiss  are  a  source  ot  no  inconsiderable 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  Water-fowl  are  likewise  abundant, 
fiacs  contains  neiilier  metals  nor  ttona.  Its  370,oou  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  Cto.900  areltoman  Catholics,  and  5000 
Jews,  aie  i1i>pci<ied  over  tlirec  royal  free  towns.  Maria-The- 
rcasiopcl,  Zoiubor  (tliL-  capiiiil),  ami  Neusata,  fifteen  market- 
towns,  ninety-six  villages,  and  ninety-one  pia-tlia.  besides 
ssall^i  &0.  Hie  people  are  far  behind  »u  ru»pect  to  edu- 
«atioa;  and  theft,  partteulai'^  in  tho  rural  districts,  is 
Ten  eomaMni  aluia  bm,  haqravart  taking  to  lemedy  the 
evil  hf  the  iwtitnuon  of  national  adMoto.  V^aUUiag  md 

Groiifaph}/  hf  IJujigary  (1K32)  ,■  Csaplovio't  HaWf^pfMR 
Hiin^a'i/:  GriiffLT  s  Dirtionari/,  Ikc.) 

BACS-BATSCn,  <»n  tiie  Moszton^  rivulet,  north-west 
of  Neusatz,  ui  46  24'  N.  lat.  and  19"  14'  E.  lun^.,  is  a 
•UKhUy-fortifled  town,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  the 
■acat  of  the  chapter  of  the  Greek  bishop  of  Bacs,  who  is  also 
arehbiahap  of  CahMm.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  minor 
circle  of  the  same  name,  possesses  a  Grenk  chuix-h  and  a 
Franciscan  monaitery,  has  a  population  of  7500  souls,  and 
carries  on  considciahlo  trade. 

BA'CTRIA.  or  BACTRIA'NA  (now  BOKHARA). 
The  pnniitee  of  Ana  waa  honndod  partly  on  the  north,  and 
to  a  gieatar  axient  on  dm  eaat,  bv  Vactria.  The  hver 
Oxus  was  the  bonndaiy  between  Baetria  and  Sogdiana, 
w  hir'i  \-d:-  to  ilic  ca<<l  of  Baetria,  and  was  possessed  liv  the 
Greek  kings  of  ihis  province.  (Suabo,  p.  5  J  7.)  The 
northern  boundary  of  B^ietria  was  naturally  indefinite,  and 
the  western  was  MargUna.  These  limiU,  whieli  mark  the 
extent  of  Baetria  as  a  province  or  satrapy,  do  not  of  course 
correspond  with  the  man  agUendod  limita  of  the  Greek 
lE^ctrian  kin^om.  The  province  of  Baetria  was  a  territory 
of  (;reat  extent,  pnrtly  barren  and  waste,  but  in  many  parts 
of  great  fertility,  watered  by  the  Oxus  and  its  tributary 
streams,  and  peopled  by  a  brave  and  hardy  race,  who  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  best  soldiers  in  the  aervice  of  Persia 
after  Baetria  became  a  Persian  province.  The  chief  city 
was  Bactra,  called  also  Zariaapa,  situated  on  the  Bactroa, 
one  of  the  tributary  rivers  of  nie  Oxoi.  Of  Bietria  tittle 
is  known  prior  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Macedonians 
under  Alexander  tho  Great.  The  account  of  an  experliiion 
8gain«t  it  by  Osyraandyas  the  E^-yptian,  inerit^^  no  conli- 
denoe ;  and  those  of  Ninus  and  Setuiramis  perhaps  not  much 
more.  Aoconling  to  Herodotus.  Cyrus,  having  defeated 
Cr«esus,  intended  to  invade  Baetria;  and  (aeeotding  to  Cte- 
sias)  after  a  drawn  battle,  the  Baetriana  votoatarily  aurren- 
deiod  ihemsclvLS  to  him.  A  slant  time  before  his  death  he 
appointed  hi»  yuuiigest  Don,  Tany  axurces,  the  brother  of  Cam- 
byscs,  tabe  satrap  or  governor  of  Bactha  and  the  circum- 

^ent  countries:  he  was  treaeberoasly  put  to  death  by 
mbyses.  In  the  reign  of  Darios  I.  the  Bactrians  ]mid 
u.  tribute  to  that  monarch  of  360  talents.  In  the  time  of 
Xti  xes  there  were  Bactrians  in  the  army  which  he  led 
against  Greece,  who  « ere  under  the  command  of  H\  s- 
taspcs,  a  son  of  Darius  by  Atos»a.  a  daughter  of  Cyrus. 
The  province  continued  to  be  governed  by  the  satraps  of 
Persia  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  Codomsnnus.  In  the 
llnal  overthrow  of  that  king  by  Akxandw  the  Great, 
nt  the  battle  of  Arbela  or  Gaugamela,  there  was  a  body 
of  Bactrians  in  his  service  who  were  under  tho  command 
of  Be>^n>4.  the  .mitrap  nC  B.ictria ;  they  were  stationed 
in  the  Icti  wmg,  and  behaved  wiili  great  bravery.  After 
the  conquest  of  Bwtria  hy  Alexander  he  appointod  Aita- 
bastttt  a  Perataa»  aa  mverHor*  with  Macedonian  garrisons 
in  the  towns.  SborOy  aflerwaida  they  were  attoeked  by 
the  Scvthians,  joined  by  the  iwople  of  Soixdiana  and  some 
Bactnans,  the  whole  under  llie  eoninnmd  ul'  Spitatnenes, 
who  slew  the  trarrisons  and  I"iirtifii-<1  ihemsi '  i  ,  They  were 
attacked  in  thetr  turn  by  Aiuxaiidtir,  *hu  hiurmcd  seven  of 
their  cities,  and  among  them  Cyropolis.  the  strongest  of  tho 
whole.  His  next  step  was  to  build  a  city,  which  he  walled 
in  twenty  days,  and  gave  to  his  Greek  mercenaries  and  to 
such  of  iht  Maeedonian-s  a.s  'vrn'  unfit  from  acfo  or  wninuls 
for  luuifer  service.  Such  wa.-,  lUi;  foundation  of  the  Greek 
colony  of  Baetria,  to  which  volunteers  from  llie  neighbouring 
countries  were  admitted.  This,  however.  wa»  nut  the  earliest 
ealtlenwnt  cf  Greeks  in  Baetria;  for  tite  A rsi  Darius  truns- 
idMMd  dtove  a  numhei  of  Greeka  bma  Bacce.  in  Afiica 
'Hand.  jr.  glM>;  and  the  Bmndiid*  alao.  ftom  Tooia,  wen 


planted  here  by  Xerxes  I  (Strabo,  p.  617.)  ArtobMUat 
shortly  afterwards  displaced  by  Alexanderon  araoiint  ofhia 

age,  and  Amyntas  appointed  in  his  stead.  Ccenus,  with  his 
own  and  Mcleager's  forces,  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  and  all 
the  mounted  spearmen,  were  left  for  the  protection  of  the 
colony,  and  Amyntas  was  directed  to  follow  the  orders  of 
Coenus.  The  colony  was  Sj^ain  attacked  by  Spitaacnea,  who, 
being  defeated  by  Ckanus  in  an  engagonent,  connalad  hhn> 
self  m  the  desma  of  the  Seythiana  and  ifaasag«t»;  bnt 
being  seized  by  them,  be  was  put  to  death,  and  his  head  w  as 
sent  to  Alexander.  So<ju  after,  Ale.\ander  went  ou  his 
Indian  expedition,  leaving  a  force  with  Amyntas  of  10,000 
foot  and  3500  hwse.  (Arrian,  iv.  22.)  From  the  d«aih  ol 
Alexander,  J23  years  B.C..  to  255  n.c,  Baetria  coMtitnted 
part  of  the  poaseauona  of  Soleacua  and  hia  anecaaaan,  and. 
was  governed  by  their  aatrapa.  Abont  the  last-mentiancd 
date  Theodotus,  in  the  reign  of  Antiocb-,is  IT,  of  Syria^ 
assumed  the  j;overiunent,  and  founded  y.u  empire  vshicli 
lasted  li'2  years.  A  difTerence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
names  and  number  of  tho  Greek  kings  of  BactriA  during 
this  period ;  we  here  give  a  list  of  dien  aoooi^g  to 
Bayer  and  Sehlegd:— 


II. r.  Haiftr. 
iSj  TtiBxlotui  I. 

(at  Uiodola*) 
ia  Theodolull, 
290  EathydeiMH 
196  Menaadrr 
181  Eueratlilci  I. 
m  Ewmtidc*  II. 


u.f.  ScMegel. 
255  Thr»<flolii»  I. 
343  Tttrudolul  II. 
nv  Euthydmu* 

19}  Apollodolui  Sotrr  i  AlIuiM  to  1>v  piatateh. 
Maoaodcr  NicmtOT  f    Trt>i;u«,  ana  .^rnatj 
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On  tho  authority  of  V  ),- 
oooli  and  Bl  ioDort  ttom 


In  tho  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Tin "l  jtus  I.  the  Par* 
thians  under  Ars^accs  got  posses&ion  uf  Hyrcania :  at  tho 
close  of  his  reign  he  prepare!  to  make  war  on  tiw  Fhrthiane. 
Whether  any  war  took  jplaoa,  and  with  whidl  aneeenon  eilhor 
side,  can  only  be  conjeetDred.  Theodotna  TI.,  the  eon  of 
Theodotus  I.,  according  to  Justin,  made  peace  with  Arsaces 
II.,  and  entered  into  a  league  with  him  against  Seleucus 
Calliniciis,  the  son  of  Antiochus. 

Kuihydemus,  a  native  of  Magnesia,  dethroned  Theodotus 
II  and  usurped  the  kingdom.  About  208  B.C.  Antiochus  the 
Oraat  aUaeked  him  wiUi  a  Urge  array,  intending  to  reduce 
Baetria  to  a  provinee  of  his  empire.  Euthydemus  made  a 
vigorous  defence,  but  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Zariaspa. 
Tlie  war  being,  however,  protracted  to  the  third  year,  and 
beyond  the  expectation  of  Antiochus.  he  sent  Teleas  aa 
amha'S.sador  to  Euthydcmus,  to  expostulate  with  him  on  hit 
conduct.  Euthydemus  justified  his  usurpation  by  alleging 
that  he  had  not  rebelled  against  Antiochus,  but  had  de- 
stroyed those  who  had.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  pcnee 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  restraining  the'  Noniadie 
tribes  on  his  borders,  who  were  alike  dangerous  to  them 
hoth,  and  who,  if  they  should  gain  admittance  into  Baetria, 
would  reduce  the  whtde  country  to  a  atato  of  baibariaaB. 
Antiochus  was  oonvhiced  by  theae  argnmenta,  and,  after 
much  negotiation,  terms  were  agreed  on,  and  Euthydcmus 
sent  his  son  Demetrius  to  ratifv  the  treaty,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  Eutliydemus  should  deliver  up  all  his  elephants, 
but  should  retain  the  title  of  king.  This  treaty  was  con- 
firmed by  oath,  and  Antioehua  promised  to  give  Dcmetrina 
one  of  his  daugbten  in  marriage.  Aniiochus  then  went 
into  India  with  hia  army,  and  finally  returned  by  Car- 
mania  to  his  own  dominions.  We  shall  presently'notice 
Demetrius  again  :  he  dix-s  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  Bactrian  ilironc 

Of  Menandcr,  the  fourth  king  of  Bactrin  acranling  to 
Bayer,  little  is  known ;  but  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch  it 
appean  he  ruled  the  kingdom  nith  ao  much  jostieB  and 
moderation,  that  when  he  died  in  hia  camp  a  contest  anae 
amongst  tlie  cities  of  his  kingdom  whicli  should  possess  his 
ashes,  and  it  was  with  ditliculty  settled  by  an  equal  division 
of  them  and  the  dedication  of  a  monument  in  every  citv. 
Of  the  tune  of  his  accession,  as  well  ns  of  his  right  to  the 
throne,  we  are  equally  ignorant.  He  is  conjedncad  by 
Bayer  to  have  been  a  Greek  king  of  India,  and  to  have  got 
mesetsion  of  Bactrin  by  force.  Of  Apollodotus  Boter  and 
ileHiK-l  s  D;V;iios  nothinu  I>  V;nown.  Eucratides  I.,  ic-.  r  i- 
in^  to  B.iVtr.  succeede<i  Mvu.mder:  his  origin  is  uuknowu. 
It  has  been  suppo.'?ed  that  he  was  the  son  of  I>emetnus  and 
grandson  of  Kutbydemus;  but,  according  to  Bxyer,  without 
foundation.  Ha  i^peora  to  have  been  u  warlike  roonaivh, 
to  have  waoad  ainawaijlfl  war  in  India  against  a  King  Dc 
and  to  hava  firandad  «  «itv  named  after  him  Ku 
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catiilcia :  on  his  oova  he  styles  himself  the  Great  King. 
Justin  relatea  that  he  vas  assassinated  on  his  return 
fioo  bis  Indian  npsditioii  by  bit  ion,  alao  naarad  £u- 
cntidn.  who  faad  boen  aaneintdl  by  hv  fhfhor  in  the 

jrjvernment. 

Euiratides  IT.  reigned  twelve  years,  acrordinp  to  Bayer, 
when  the  k  n;..;  1  itu  was  overrun  by  the  Scythians,  or  SacsD; 
and  the  government  of  the  Grei-k  kin<;s  of  Bactria  termi- 
nated by  the  eountrv  becominj^  a  part  uf  the  Parthian  em- 
piM.  ^uaovwBt  hAppMMd  obout  the  year  134  b.c^  but, 
srwndtnf  to  Sebtegel.  125.  making  tM  reign  of  Baen* 
|i  Iw  II.  of  twenty-one  years*  duration.  From  that  time  to 
liic  present  this  kinffdom  has  unJurf^one  various  changes  of 
dynuty,  and  submitted  l4>  diftercnt  conquerors.  The  reader 
i*  referred  to  the  articles  in  this  work,  for  the  present 
itale  of  the  country.  (See  Arrian  ;  Quintiig  Curtius ;  Strabo. 
libL  iL;  Jostia.  iib^  xli.:  T.  F.  Bayer.  MitUiria  Mtgni 
Qnewnm  Baetriam,  Pbtropol.  1738,  and  tho  MitSon 

iji;  )ted  by  him.) 

Or  late  years  traveller*  have  made  suinll  c  dleetions  of 
BMtrian  coins,  whu  h  throw  some  lij,'ht  on  the  history  of 
Baclha:  of  these  the  most  extensive  ii  that  of  Lieutenant 
BumM.  (Sec  Nole*  by  Mr.  Prinsep  and  Professor  Wilson 
in  ti)e  Appendix  to  Bwrtut  Zroofik.)  Same  of  those  eoine 
were  found  at  Khoju  Obon,  the  man  of  an  mlient  oity 
thirty  miles  north-west  of  Bokhara.  One,  a  coin  of  Euthf- 
ilemus.  i%  similar,  but,  as  fur  as  wo  can  judge  fiora  tho  en- 
graving in  Burnci'  Travf-U,  much  inferior,  to  the  coin  here 
^iven.  Another,  presenting  a  different  Qroflle.is  erroneously 
tuppoied  to  be  a  Deoutriut.  Three  etlier  silver  coins,  with 
deiiiMd  inseriptions,  ippeir  to  dil&r  very  little  in  character 
fim  the  com  of  Entoydemas,  and  may  perhaps  be  consi- 
dered coins  of  the  same  king,  tli  n^h  they  are  of  inferior 
vorkmanship.  There  is  a  very  curious  coin,  a  silver  tetra- 
drarbm.  witti  nn  inscription  on  one  side,  in  the  Pehlevi 
cltaneler.  some  of  the  letlen  resembling  badly-executed 
Cfaeek ;  Ibe  form,  on  the  teverse,  is  similar  in  design  to  the 
mcrsc  of  Euthyderous,  but  the  head,  on  the  obverse,  has 
tht'  character  of  the  Arsacidan  coins.  It  seems  to  have 
b  vn  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  type  of  coinage,  representinfr, 
periiaps,  the  barbarian  conqueror  who  overtbrew  the  Greek 
Bactr:  ui  dynaiity.  A  copper  coin,  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Muiykyolo.  i^.  however,  by  far  the  most  curious  of  ail ; 
the  inscription  i*  not  quite  perfect,  but  Mr.  Prinsep  argues, 
with  some  appoaratice  of  probability,  that  it  is  the  coin  of  ' 
Kani-.lika,  a  Tartar  or  Scythian  conqueror  of  Baetria,  who  j 
n.sy  by  possibility  bo  the  individual  who  overthrew  the 
Bactnan  dynasty  134  years  B.C.  (according  to  Sehlegel.  126). 
Mr.  Prinsep  is  also  of  opinion,  that  the  small  copper  eoins 
fiwol  «t  Manykyalo*  having  a  honaaMn  on  toe  iwerse. 
my  beeonritewa  as  belonging  to  Bnertlida*  I.  A  square 
ejpper  coin  found  at  Sliorkotn  may,  from  the  inscription 
8.t2I.VEa:£  NIK.4T0P0S.  bo  a.scribed,  with  some  appear- 
ance of  probability,  to  Meiiander ;  the  obverse,  however, 
agrees  better  with  the  coin  of  ApoUodotus  found  by  Colonel 
Tod  at  Surapura  on  the  Jumna.  betvaM  Agr««1ia  BtKwnh. 
ColoneiTod  imiid  at  the  mum  plaeo  »  M|aiia  ooiiii  vhioh 
be  sieribes  to  Mononder :  the  nneri|ition  on  tfw  revene  i%, 
H-vrpvcr,  in  the  Zend  charticter.  (See  Mr.  Prinsep  and 
Prufesior  Wilson's  \iites  on  Lieutenant  Bumes's  Coint : 
till  Tran.iaclioris  nf  the  RoyfU  Anutir  Sociely.)  1?l,>ii1us 
fix  Greek  Bactrian  coins,  ueuteaaat  Bumes  found  Indo- 
GnciMit  lodo-Seythfm.  and  Hindu  ooinf.  with  aooM  «»• 
(lafed  gems. 

HeyendorfT.  in  hia  tn«ris  in  Boklttn.  beeanie  WMMMed 

of  a  larue  coin  of  Demetrius,  tho  son  of  Kutnydemus. 
(See  th«5  coin  copied  from  the  en^ravins?  in  Meyen- 
dnrff  s  Travelt.t  The  head  of  Demetrius  is  covered  with  a 
cuque  in  the  form  of  an  elephant  s  head  ;  the  diadem  a 
mm  of  royalty —  encircles  his  brow.  The  revvrw  is  8U[i- 
poied  by  Meyendorff  to  be  intended  to  repvewnt  De- 
iDetrias,  with  the  attributes  of  Hercules ;  a  lioa'e  ekin 
hari^n,  over  and  falls  from  his  left  arm  ;  in  his  left  hnml 
1=  a  club,  and  with  the  nght  ho  placet  a  crown  of  poplar 
eaves  on  li-  head;  underneath  is  the  monogram  KPA. 
(The  leal  id  the  Freneh  copy  of  Meyendorff  nas  KFA.) 
Meyebdorlf  ie  of  opinion  that  this  coin  is  of  Bactrian 
workmanship.  (See  p.  .122,  Voyage  tTOrenbourg  A  Bouh- 
haxafait  en  1820.  Paris.  1S26.)  It  is  howevia  aupcrior, 
in  point  of  design  and  executioD,  10  tbo  Onek  BltetdM) 
wfis  fn  the  British  Museum. 

This  r.iin  proves  that  Demetrius  was  a  king,  although 
pcrhaiM  ntitof  Baetria.  He  ponmred  greet  taknte;  and 


when  sent  by  his  father  Euthydemus  to  Antiochjs,  be  was 
so  curcessful  in  his  embassy,  that  Antiocbus  not  wly  eon* 
eluded  a  treaty  with  biiB»  which  eonaolidated  tba  jiower  of 
his  father,  but  gave  hhB  one  of  hh  daiifflitefB  in  marriage. 

(Polyb.  Bel.  1x1.  c.  S-J.  pp  r^SO.  Fd.  Schw )  T!ie»e 
e\ent8  occurred  in  the  second  war  of  the  1-l.ld  Ulynipi.id, 
II. c.  207.  Demctriu.s  was  a  victorious  prince.  In  coi\] unction 
with  Monander,  who  was  king  of  Bartria  after  Euthydemua, 
be  conquered,  as  lar  as  the  Hypanis  or  Hyphosis,  the  exten-* 
■iTo  pnmmseawhtdilbnnedtiie  pQeuasionaof  Ftnm  finm 
tiieooe  be  ptttbed  hie  eonqoeits  an  ftr  ai  the  Tmeffa  (the 

Him&laya  ■imtainsy  nv.'l  having  become  master  of  thi« 
territory,  ^v.cc  ilm  donunions  of  Sandrocottus,  he  gained 
possession  of  Patlalene — an  island  forrr.ni  \t\  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus.  He  conquered,  also,  all  that  part  of  India 
which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  country 
of  the  Sem.  It  is  vary  piobablo  that  ha  finonded  the 
two  lovm  of  Demetrias  ud  Butbydenia,  one  in  Areehona, 
the  other  near  the  Indus.  As  we  have  no  authority  to 
show  that  h©  reigned  in  Bactrm,  we  must  conclude  that 
from  these  conquests  he  founded  an  independent  empire. 
This  he  governed  more  than  sixty  years,  and  wa.s  at  length, 
after  a  long  struggle,  in  which  victory  often  wavered,  OOIl* 
«|iiered  by  Bucn^es  I*  king  of  Baetria,  who  took  pouea- 
Mon  of  hit  extensiwe  dorainiom.  f  Justin.) 

According  to  Bayer,  Demetrius  would  have  been  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age  when  ho  was  conquered  br  Eucj^tides. 
(Bayer,  p.  9).) 

It  appears,  from  two  medalti  of  Eucratides  I.,  which 
Meyendorff  published  in  1822 — one  (belonging  to  Sir  Gore 
Ousely)  representinff  him  in  early  youth,  the  other  (in  the 
cabinet  oF  medals  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
St.  Petersburg)  at  a  very  advanced  age — that  ho,  also,  must 
have  reigned  a  long  time  in  Baetria.  Another  coin  of  Eu- 
cratides, similar  to  the  one  engraved  here,  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Payne  Knight  celU  it  Baera- 
tides  II. :  the  head  it  younger  loc^ng  than  the  coin  en- 
graved  below ;  it  possesses,  however,  tlw  same  character  of 

countenance.   Tho  monogram  differs,  being  . 

The  figure  of  Hercules  on  the  reverse  of  this  coin  of 
Demetrius  appears  to  have  been  designed  to  commemorate 
hit  conquests  in  India.  (From  MeyendorlTs  Travek.) 

The  eein  of  Demetiina  should  be  deseed  amongst  lndo> 
Grecian  rather  than  Greek-Bactrian  coins  ;  still,  as  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Greek-Baetrian  dynasty  and  the 
history  of  Baetria,  it  may  with  propriety  be  admitted  in  ihi.H 
place.  The  Greek-Bactrian  eotns  found  at  different  times, 
are  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  specimens  in  the  Bri- 
tish Muieimi  «ie  very  perfect.  The  silver  coin  of  DemO' 
trtns.  flor  as  we  can  judge  flrom  the  drawing  in  MeyendoiC 
is  finer  than  all  the  known  Greek-Bactrian  coins.  A  gold 
coin  of  ?>ulhydemus  if  described  in  Mionnet's  D«*cription 
(let  M,  iiaii!'^f.  A'l/iquea. 

Coliwel  Tod  s  medal  of  Apollodotua  nas  the  inacription 
BAgAWCT  aoniPOS  AimAAOAOTWr  imnd  a  Bfthed  Cgwo 

with  an  aitov  in  kia  kuid.  The  ttonogmm  is  The 

Zend  characters  on  the  revene  surround  a  tripod  with  two 
other  Zendeharactera,  probably  monograms.  Thecoin  of  Me- 
ii  Ln  ler  has  an  armed  head  on  one  side,  with  the  inscription 

BA£IAEQ£  NIK  NAMAPOY;  on  the  reverse. 

a  winfad  figiuw  widi «  palm-bvandit  with  am  inaeriptioii  in 

the  Zend  character,  and  the  monogram 

Colonel  Tod  gives  also  coins  of  the  charaeter  of  the  K»- 
nisiika  coin  mentioned  above :  his  eoins  are  well  worth  the 

lUtrntion  of  the  curious  on  these  subjects. 

To  the  JbUofwing  list  of  Baotriftn  kings  by  Sehlegel,  we 
have  added  m  notioe  «f  Mieh  eoiiM  a«  we  are  acqneintfld 

with : — 

M.  iii.  Theodottts  I. 
t4S.  Theodotua  II. 

tW.  Butbydemua,  of  Magnesia,  Coin  of,  in  the  Britiah 

Museum,  and  one  of  filver  given  in  Lieoienant 

Bums's  TVaveU. 
195.  A|mllodotus  Soter.— Allud  d  to  by  Plutarab,  TH- 
guB,  and  Arrian. 
Menander  Nikator. 

Coins  r^f  these  kings  found  by  Colonel  Tod  at  Surapura 

on  the  Jumna,  and  (  "        -    -    ~  ■    -        -  — 

at  Kh<yu  Oban, 
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tltllWiif  Dikaios.— On  the  authority  uf  Vuconti 
ud  Mionnet  flruin  a  single  iimh1«L  A  coin  of 
Helioelea  it  fMeserved  in  the  Britisb  Museum. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Euthydstttts:  doabcful  if  he 

rei|;:ned  in  Bactria. 
Coin  of  Demelrius,  j^iven  in  Mt-'veii  lurflrs  Travels. 
■X>  EucratidcH  I. — A  fine  coin  of  this  niotiarch  ii>  pre- 
sen  ed  in  the  British  Museum.  There  is  also  in  the 
British  Museum  a  very  perfeet  small  ooiu  of  Eu- 
ertti^  weighing  12  gniiu:  on  tke  nvmw  are 
two  caps  and  two  palm -branches. 

146.  Eucratideu  II.— Murdered  hi*  lather,  and  was  him- 
self afterwards  slain. 

Itk.  Destructioa  of  the  empire  bj  the  S^Uuaos  or 


BocrftidMl.*  (WaicM  aS7  (miiM.) 

BA'CTklS.  a  genuii  of  palms,  consisting  of  a  eonsi- 
denxbli*  number  of  spf  ics  found  about  rivL-rs,  and  in  marshy 

fjlaces  in  Amcrira,  williin  the  tropirs,  eN[)C<  ially  near  tho 
ine.  Their  trunk  is  usually  of  moderate  height,  or  even 
dwarfish,  never  exceeding  twenty  feet;  sometimes  having 
llw  atout  tree-like  aspect  of  palms  in  general,  hot  often 
boinc  mora  sanilar  to  reeds.  They  often  grow  in  dense 
pateries.  Ibrming  impassable  thickets,  on  account  of  the 
numerous,  long,  hard,  black  spines  with  which  the  st> m  is 
protected.  Their  wood  is  generally  hard  and  b1a>  k  trnvards 
the  outside,  hut  pale  yellow  internally,  with  black  flbres. 
Tbe  loavM  usually  grrw  aU  over  the  surface  of  the  stem, 
inaload of btingconfi  ed  to  Uw  sommit  only;  they  have 
extremely  snlny  stalU  h  and  are  either  pinnated  after  the 
manner  of  toe  date-palm,  or  merely  consist  of  two  broad, 
sharp.  divcr(,nng,  plaited  lobes.   The  fruit  is  small,  soft, 

•  Thr  iHtirth  Wiur  of  the  nnrae  of  Eurtmthlef.  wUsil  IM  UwarigiMl  aoia 
i«  nn  1,  i>m\  ni  li-utiy  intefi<liNl  for  a  I'  kqiI  hoi  pHMM^  tSIV  4MM|(d  a 
U'.iU :  eomiftn  tha  P  ao  Uie  coin  irf  DuaetriiM. 


with  a  subacid  rather  fibrous  pulp,  inclosed  in  a  bloiih 
black  rind,  and  affurds  b  grateful  fruit  to  small  birds. 

Bactrit  aearuAorarpa,  a  ^cies  which  grows  twelve  of 
fifteen  feel  high  in  the  primsDval  woods  about  Bahia,  finrm- 
ing  patches  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  and  hnving  elegan 
pinnated  leaves  six  or  eight  feet  long,  with  stout  spines  oi 
their  stalks,  yields  an  extremely  tough  thre  d,  fiom  whicl 
the  natitios,  wbo  call  it  tucwn,  manufacture  strong  nets 
Its  drupes  arc  of  o  kind  of  venuUoa  rod,  bristli^g  witl 
short  bUck  pricklos. 


Martina  mentions  seventeen  other  species. 

BAOUUTBS  (zooklgy),  a  genus  of  Lamarck  s  poIytha> 
kmouB  or  many-ehambered  oepbalopods,  beloDging  to  the 
family  of  AmmomtM,  or,  as  they  were  fbrmerly  called, 

Comua  Amnmnit,  horns  of  Animon,  from  the  reHi  inhlanee 
of  the  shell  of  the  typical  gomis  Anunonites  to  the  ram's 
bom,  said  to  be  characteristic  uf  Juj  iti  i  Auiraon.  Bacu- 
Htea,  whieh  waa  first  discovered  by  Fai^jas  de  St  Fond  in 
the  limoaUNMOf  Maestrioht.  is  only  known  in  a  fossil  siaio, 
and  is  comparatively  abundant  in  the  UmeatOOOOf  ValoflMai 
in  Normandy.  The  shell  is  straight,  mors  or  less  eoro- 
pressed,  conical,  or  mihcr  t  ipering  to  a  point,  and  very  much 
elongated.  The  chambers  are  sinuous  and  piero^  by  a 
marghaal  Bit>hoii.  and  tho  lait  rinmlwrto  ■owwlinohot  in 
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length.  BaculUa  v^rt'^ftfif.  Montrort,  affords  *  good 
example  nf  the  emu-     [Si  (  ("  khh  alkh'"*!)  v."' 

BADAKHSIIAN  (by  >omowntt»T)  RUDUKHSHAUN) 
uthe  name  of  one  of  the  numerous  lChanat»or  prinripalities 
into  which  the  country  of  Turkistan  is  divided.  It  i»  situ- 
ated bet weea  69*—  B.  long.,  and  36"— 38*  N.  lat.  It  u 
bounded  on  the  aoiitb  and  oast  by  KaferiKtan,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  eountry  of  tho  A'fghan<i  and  Kashgar ;  on 
the  A  -t  [t  borders  on  the  territi>ry  ol"  the  independent 
Uzbeks  of  KundQs  and  Hi^^ar ;  and  in  the  north  on  the 
dominion  of  the  Kirgiics  of  Pamere,  and  of  tbeTi^ilMof 
Sbagbnin,  Derwfix,  and  WakhtU.  The  countiy  »  exceed- 
ingly nunintainoua.  and  fllhsd  with  Ughlandt  connected  in 
the  east  with  the  Belur  or  Beh>t-Tagh,  and  in  the  south 
with  the  high  range  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  It  is  intersected 
by  iMi)  princi|)al  vallry;,  furtnttl  h\  two  rivers  wliicli  uiiilc  to 
make  the  Amu  orOxu*.  The  fir^t.  which  is  the  larger  ot*  the 
two,  is  the  Penj,  called  also  the  IfammQ  (whence  probably 
the  naraeuf  Amu).  It  rii-cs  in  the  high  grounds  east  of  tho 
BeKit'Tagh  ranse,  issuing  from  und«i  the  mow  of  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Poshtekhar.  and  working  its  wmy  by  the  lower 
grounds  of  Shughnin  and  DerwSz.  The  seeond  is  called 
the  KokchudF  Ba<lakhshi\ii  river:  it  ri^^  tnward^  tho  south 
of  the  firtt,  in  that  part  ul'  the  Hclui-Tagh  which  iieparates 
Badakhshiin  ttom  the  Chitrfil  territory.  It  is  seldom  ford- 
able  so  low  as  FeiUb&d,  and  there  are  several  wooden 
bridges  across  it.  The  two  rivers  are  separated  by  a  range 
:?f  \ofty  bills :  they  meet  near  n  place  ealled  Kela  Burat 
Beg.  Numerous  other  valU-vs  of  less  extent  exist  among 
tiie  in  >uiit.iiii>.  and  are  fertiliml  by  ttraams  which  poiir 
their  waters  into  the  two  larger  rivers. 

The  climate  of  Badakhshrm  is  healthy,  lad  travellers 
praise  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  valleys  and  small 
plains  arc  dc^ibed  as  fertile.  The  part  of  Belut>Tagh 
within  Badakhshiin  produces  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  and  lapis 
lazuli.  The  mode  in  which  the  last  is  detaciied  from  the 
cUffs  h  the  s.an:L'  that  is  practi>ed  fur  getting  large  mu'^i^os 
of  stone  trotn  tiie  atiurry  in  some  parts  of  Hindustan  :  '  a 
Are  is  ut  over  the  block  of  lapis  lazuli,  and  when  tlic  stone 
becomes  suffieiently  heated,  eold  water  is  dashed  upoQ  it, 
and  the  rock  is  thus  fractured.*  (Binaes't  ^aw«r  (nto 
Bokhara,  vol.  ii.  p.  205.) 

The  celebrated  ruby  mines  of  Badakhsh.1n,  often  alluded 
toby  Pfr>irfn  poi-t^^,  are  >itiiat<_'il  at  a  place  calk-^l  Gliaran, 
near  Sbughii.in,  on  the  v.t:;o  of  the  Oxus.  They  are  at 
present  worked  by  the  coniiuiuid  uf  the  chief  of  iCundfil, 
who  has  conquered  this  part,  of  the  country.  The  rubies 
are  said  to  be  found  libe  round  piaeea  of  p^le  or  llini, 
and  imbedded  in  limestone. 

The  inhabitants  of  Badakhshdn  arc  Tiiiks,  their  lan- 
guage IS  PiT'ian  ;  oihI  they  are  MuhaiiitiKMlaiis  uf  t  he  Shiah 
i>ect.  ISeither  the  Uzbeks  nur  an)  uf  Uie  Turki  families 
have  settled  in  the  country  :  but  towards  the  we^t  then-  are 
Qway  camps  of  wandering  Uxbeka.  Ibe  capital  ia  F«i2SbS4> 
aeoDsiderable  town  situated  on  the  Kohebis  mer,  but  now 
almoAt  without  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of 
the  chief  of  Kundflz.  which  liappencd  about  the  year  1822.  It 
also  suffered  mwcli  from  an  earthquake  iii  Januar)  ,  1832. 
which  was  likewise  ielt  at  Muitan  und  Lahore,  but  which 
appears  to  have  been  rooet  violent  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxm. 
^MM  it,  according  to  Fraser,  another  town,  also  of  consi- 
derable inpoitanoei  and  of  the  save  name  as  the  proruioe : 
some  wriunt  i«em  to  identify  thi«  town  of  Badefchahdnwilh 

FeizlbSd. 

The  chief  of  Badakhshan,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Elpbin- 
siune's  emba'»9y  to  Kabul,  was  Sultan  Mohammed,  who 
vaa  then  sujiposcl  to  bo  an  independent  sovereign.  His 
revenue  was  estimated  at  iix  laka  of  rupees  labout  6O»0OO/4< 
and  bielbroefhim  7000  to  1 0,000  men,  mostly  matebloek 
mt-ii.  a  >ervice  in  '.vlileh  llie  natives  of  BadalvlisliSn  greatly 
cxc^  l.  The  name  uf  the  pre>enl  chief  is  Mirza  Abtl-al- 
G.li'ii.  -1.  of  Mohaiiimed. 

(See  Leyden  and  ^.thkiue  %  Memoirs  nf  Baber,  Introd., 
p.  xxix.  XXX.;  Elpbinstoue  s  Acrouni  oj  the  Kingdom  of 
Camimi,  vol.  iL  p.  441, 442, 2d  edit,  s  Bumes's  ThweU  uU» 
Bokkara,  ^e,  tel.  iL  201.  ite.,  and  map ;  Priser's  TVowdt 
in  Kh'-rasan,  Appenuix.  p  Hi  '  ) 

BAUAGRY  u>  a  town  un  Lii»tt  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea 
which  is  coiuni' IK}  rulieil  tiic  Slave  Ct>ast  :  about  6*  N. 
laL,  and  3°  E.  long.  U  is  six  or  seven  miles  from 
tho  tbore,  on  the  baa£s  of  wb«t  is  called  the  Western 
Rifsr  of  tho  Lagos :  this  river,  loMtdil^  to  B«wdieb»  rout 
ftim  tb*  ihmr  X>«go«i>  vhotw  moMlh  k  olwiil  tf*  9IK  B. 


long.,  towards  the  west  to  the  river  Volta,  wtiich  approochee 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich:  it  there  joins  the  Volta  near 
its  mouth.  [See  Laoos.]  .A  natural  canal  unites  this 
westsm  fiver  witli  tlie  sea  at  Badagry.  The  town  mav  con 
tain  upwards  of  10,000  inbabitantai,  who  fomeily  dealt  in 
slaves  to  a  ^reat  extent,  Ibr  wMeb  rotten  tho  Portuguese 
established  at  this  place  five  foctoiies,  and  resorted  to  it 
annually  with  many  vessels :  indeed  it  is  probable  thai  this 
trade  has  not  yet  ccaserl.  The  houses,  except  that  of  the 
king,  are  constructed  of  bamboo  cane,  and  are  only  of  one 
story.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  poultry,  yams,  maize, 
palm-wine,  country  doth,  &o.  The  king  of  Badagry  is  not 
an  independent  tovertign,  but  tnbjeet  to  the  king  of  Eyeo 
or  Katunga,  who  resides  at  a  great  distance  from  the  coast. 
How  far  the' authority  of  the  king  of  Badagry  extends  over 
the  level  and  often  swampy,  but  in  tiiuny  parts  fertile  roast, 
is  not  known  Captain  Clapperton  and  Hichard  Lander 
set  out  l¥om  Badagry  on  their  exptdltiont  into  tbo  Ullmir 
of  Africa.    (Bowdicb,  Lander.) 

BADAJ<yZ  iPaxAugutta),  a  city  in  Spain,  the  capital  of 
Estremadura.  It  was  called  by  the  Moors  Belod*Aix,  Of 
the  litnd  of  health,  from  which  its  present  name  is  derived. 
It  is  sitiiateil  ni  a  viist  plain,  at  the  conlluenoe  of  the  river 
Guadiana  with  the  mvillas,  and  is  27U  fevi  above  the 
level  of  the  former  river;  ZfP  52'  N.  hit .  fi"  12*  W.  lonr, 
Bad^oc  is  a  fortified  plaee.  opposite  to  Elvas  in  Portugal, 
fratn  which  it  is  distant  tboot  twelve  miles.  The  town  con- 
tains 12.688  inhabitants,  a  eatbedral.  the  chapter  of  which 
consists  of  a  bishop,  twenty-three  canons,  and  a  number  of 
cliaplains,  Ave  convents  of  monks,  and  eight  of  nuns.  The 
whole  bishopric  contains  Cfiy-lhrec  parishes.  There  are 
no  fountains  in  the  town,  hut  a  great  number  of  vt-ells  and 
cisterns.  The  streets  are  regular  and  dean,  but  verv  nar« 
row.  Badi^oK  has  given  borth  to  tatny  tinlMal  eharM> 
ters  both  in  sdonea  and  arts,  am'nig  whom  «o  my  ■ention 
the  celebrated  painter  Morales,  some  of  whoae  worka  art 
preserved  in  tlie  cathedral.  The  soil  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  very  fertile,  and  priKlueo*  abundantly  erain,  fhiit, 
wine,  oil,  and  iriass.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is 
conflncd  to  the  tanning  of  leather,  the  manufacturios  of 
soap,  and  the  wearing  of  otano  woollen  ttnfii  hi  tho  hot* 
picio.  or  almsbtNise. 

The  castle,  or  tower,  which  is  built  on  a  calcareous  rock, 
.3(10  feet  above  tl\e  level  of  tb  -  H  i  iViarri.  and  on  the  south 
side  of  it. commands  both  tlie  towu  aud  the  rontiuence  of 
the  two  rivers.  The  city  spreads  like  a  fan  between  the 
two  rivers,  and  is  protected  by  ei^ht  goo<l  bastions,  fh>m 
twenty-three  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  counterscarp 
and  glacis.  On  the  north-west  side  of  the  place  is  a  bndge 
njmn  the  Guadiana,  1674  liRct  in  length,  and  23  wide.  It 
has  tvienty  ei^lit  arches,  and  is  protected  by  a  good  bridj^o- 
head  {tCte-du  pont).  Thero  are.  beside*  the  pate  of  the 
bridge,  four  other  entramcs  to  the  town.  The  outworks 
consist  of  the  ravelin  of  San  Roque.  nn  tbo  eastern  side, 
which  covers  a  dam  and  sluice  upon  the  Rtvilliat;  Fott 
Picurina,  on  tbo  sontb-east ;  Fwt  Pardaleiat,  aeroini-wacfc 
occupying  ihe  southern  side  of  the  town,  firom  wbieh  ft  it 
sipar.Ucil  000  feet;  and  on  tho  opposite  side  of  the  Gua- 
diaua,  Fort  Sua  Cbristoval,  which  is  600  teet  square,  stands 
upon  a  rock  overlooking  the  interior  Of  tho  town*  and  it 
connected  with  the  bridge-head. 

Bkidajoi  was  possessed  bv  the  Moors  until  1168,  wlien 
Alonso  Enriques.  the  first  king  of  Pomigd.  wrested  it  ftom 
them.  Fernando  11..  king  of  Leon,  who  lied  for  protection 
to  his  ally  thi-  Moorish  kmg  of  Badajoz.  re.-eued  the  jdace 
from  tho  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  and  inadtj  Alonso  a  pri- 
soner, but  generously  granted  bnn  his  liberty,  and  rein- 
stated his  ally  in  possession  of  the  town.  In  11^1  Fer- 
nando himself  took  it  from  the  Moors,  but  he  lost  it  through 
the  perfidy  of  the  Moorish  alcaide,  in  whose  hands  ho 
left  It.  In  1227  it  was  again  taken  ftom  tho  Mooit  by 
Aloiisu  IX.  of  Castile  In  1  GbG  it  was  btntgod  by  th»  Por- 
tuguese, who  retired  after  a  few  days. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  rising  of  the  people  at 
Madrid,  in  May,  1808,  against  the  French,  reached  Bada- 
jei,  war  was  declared  against  France,  a  junta  wat  fbnned 
tor  the  defence  of  the  province,  and  a  nMttengtr  lont 
to  General  CanafTa,  who  commanded  a  Spanish  division 
in  Portugal,  to  invite  him  to  lome  to  the  defence  of  the 
country.  The  soldiers  then  at  Lisbon  dispersed  themselves, 
and  passing  the  frontiers  went  to  fbnn  part  uf  the  Karn^on 
of  Badajoc.  Greoonl  KeUotman  sent  three  successive  mes- 
sages to  the  juftn  flfBadbi^oadiartiiiglimntoiahaiiftM 
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Napoleon,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  (he  aoinMtty  of  tba 
PorlURueie  against  their  neighbours;  but  tlw  FortilgtieM, 
makinK  common  i-aii^;  wnli  tlu-  Sj-aiH.uiU,  snu;rljt  a  ryfuj^e 
in  BadajoK.  and  bv  that  means  liie  giirn»ou  ol  ihui  place 
wa«  so-increased,  that  Kellerman  was  obliged  to  maintain  a 
•trang  fbree  at  Elvaa.  In  April,  1809,  Marsha)  V  it  tor  sent 
s  smntiions  to  the  junta,  which  was  anawRcd  by  pn^lnim- 
in>3;  a  crusade  against  hira.  In  January,  1911,  SouU  l;ud 
s,it:]ie  to  Railajo*.  The  governor  of  the  place,  Metiacho, 
with  about  '.>0,000  men,  (lefLiule*!  it  vigorously  until  llie 
2nd  of  March.  On  liie  night  of  that  day,  in  a  sally  wliicii 
ho  gallantly  made  against  uw  besiegers,  be  was  kilkd  by  a 
nannon-abik*  Imutt  vha  meosodcd  liim  in  the  commaud. 
mwanlly  surrendered  tho  tttaco  on  the  lOth.  and  1S.0Vft  men, 
who  then  formed  the  c^arrisoii,  became  priMners  of  war.  In 
the  cot'rsc  ol'  that  year  two  attempts  were  made  by  the 
ailied  English  attil  PortugMMs  nny  to  ktorm  Uio  place, 

but  both  failed. 

A  Her  the  fall  ofCiudad  Rodrigo,  in  Marcb,  lIlS.Lon! 
WtilUngton  threv  liis  army  with  the  sraatest  leeroey  ovar 
the  1\iKUs.irrith  a  view  or  investing  Bnilajos  Won  SouU 

and  \farmont  should  lie  able  to  relicvr  it  Tl  o  better  to 
ilefei\a  his  enemies,  he  orderutl  tiie  ai;dU.iy  lor  the  steirc 
to  hi'  embarkcil  at  Liitbon  on  a  feigned  destination:  when 
at  sea  it  was  re-shipped  mio  small  craft,  and  convened 
tt||l  tlio  Sailo  to  Alca<;av  do  Sal,  and  from  tbonoo  i»  car- 
mfP»  io  BadajoB.  On  the  lltb  tlie  British  amy  reached 
EU-as,  on  tho  Ifith  thoy  eraased  tho  Ooadbna  over  a  Hying 
briil^c.  and  the  place  was  suddenly  invested  by  the  fifth 
and  iiglit  division*,  commanded  by  Marshal  B4»resfonl  and 
Genenil  I'icton  ;  the  first,  si\tli,  and  seventh  divisions,  uiiiler 
Geuoral  Gratiura.  advanced  to  Los  Santos.  Zafra,  and  Llc- 
lana.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  with  tlio  aeoond  diviaioii,  and 
Oenonil  Hamilton,  with  tlio  Poitugaeaa  eaipa  and  one  bri- 
gailo  of  cavalry,  moved  to  A)nendra1«jo ;  thus  threatening 
the  Kiench  General  Drouet  in  front  and  flank,  and  forcing 
luui  to  retreat  from  Villafrancn  lo  Hornachos.  Tho  re- 
maining part  of  the  fDico  invested  the  place.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siogo  the  weather  wa:»  particularly  favourable, 
and  the  works  went  on  with  rapidity,  bat  on  the  1 7th  a  sud- 
den change  took  place:  in  the  afternoon  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  night  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  notwithstanding 
which,  ibiriag  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  ground  wasbi-oken 
witliin  480  feet  of  Furt  Pururina,  undiscovered  by  the  ene- 
my. On  the  25th  fire  was  opened  on  Fort  Picurina.  and 
Lord  Wellington  determined  that  it  should  bo  taken  by 
assault ;  the  fortress  was  carried  after  a  t>liort  but  violent 
contest,  in  which  all  the  chief  British  ofiicers  wero  cither 
Rillod  or  wounded.  Of  the  enemy,  out  of  250  men  33 
escaped.  8C  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  were 
either  killed  or  drDwr,c«l  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Rivillas. 

The  possession  of  the  Picurina  enabled  the  betiiegers  to 
4(tabtiiui  the  tscood  |iaraUel  with  little  lost,  and  on  the  2Cth 
two  breaching  batteries  opened  Are  within  9U0  feet  of  the 
body  of  the  place.  At  this  time  news  arrived  that  SouU 
was  advancing  from  the  south  to  relieve  tho  place,  and 
had  obliged  General  Graham  to  retreat  towards  AlbueM. 
while  Marmont,  croiising  the  frontiers  into  Portugal,  had 
marched,  laying  waste  the  country,  as  far  as  Couvilhao, 
in  the  Sarra  do  Estrella.  The  aliied  cavalc\-,  wbicli  had 
been  left  thera  lo  obsenxi  hb  movements,  had  eroosetl  the 
Tagu*.  and  were  retreating.  It  was  then  deemed  neces<arv 
to  push  on  the  siege  with  greater  vigour.  On  the  (Uh  of 
April  two  large  breache IS  having  become  practicable  in  the 
bastions  Trinidad  and  Santa  Maria,  onlers  were  given  for 
a  general  assault. 

At  ten  o'cloek  at  night  the  fourth  and  light  divisions 
began  the  assault  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  glacis 
they  were  discovered  by  the  enemy,  wl-.o  in^tiiiitlv  npenwl 
a  deadly  fire.  In  spile  of  this  fire,  and  ol  a  iieavy  can- 
nonade from  the  town,  the  troops  continued  tlicir  march. 
an<l  entered  the  covered  way.  TIte  ladders  were  fixed  down 
the  countersearp,  and  the  men  quickly  descended  into  thn 
ditch.  They  thu  advanced  to  the  braachaa.  and  anoeeeded 
in  miining  the  aseent;  but  the  obstaetea  wWeh  the  enemy- 
had  pl:ired  there  were  found  to  be  insurmounlnhV,  The 
summits  of  tho  breaches  were  crowned  with  chepau^  de- 
fris^.  Ixjyond  them  ileep  and  wide  trenches  covered  with 
iron  spikes  had  been  made,  and  all  the  surrttunding  build- 
ings wete  easamated  and  occupied  by  the  eneny'a  Urailleurt. 
After  imealad  effwta^  the  assailants  wave  eonpellad  to 
retire,  in  tfia  niaaa  tioM  the  thM  division,  under  Oeneial 
Plcton,  advanead  to  aiealada  llw  eaatta.  The  tedders  warn 


pUoed  aoaiast  the  wall,  but  unfbrtanatelv  they  ware  too 
short  "nis  ohstade  was  orereome  by  the  wen  fnishing 

one  another  fnr^.mrds  upon  the  rampart.  The  enemy 
poui-ed  (lowu  oii  tliem  showers  of  haiiil-grenades,  heavy 
stones,  anJ  burning  rafters  of  wood :  the  slaughter  was  im- 
mense. Tho  ofiicer  in  command  being  severely  wounded. 
Colonel  Campbell  led  the  troops,  and  ailer  a  short  struggle 
succeeded  in  taking  pMSCssion  of  the  caatte.  General 
Walker,  with  his  division,  entered  the  town  by  esealMde, 
In  the  assault  this  ufTicer  wn^  i  vi  rely  wounded.  At  day- 
break Lord  Welliiigtou,  upon  receiving  the  news  of  tiie 
success  of  these  corps,  ordered  tho  fourth  and  light  divisiunti 
again  to  advance  to  the  breaches;  and  the  British,  being 
already  in  the  town,  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
soon  ceased.  General  Philipon,  with  his  staflf  and  about 
400  men,  escaped  to  furt  San  Christovol,  but  shortly  after- 
wards surrendered,  and  the  whole  garrison,  consisting  of 
about  JOOO  men,  became  pris<,ners  oi  war.  A  considerable 
(|uantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  stores,  were  found 
in  the  ploee.  Tlie  numbor  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
side  of  the  British  was  nearly  5000. 

Unhappily  the  lustre  of  this  briUiant  action  was  tar- 
ni^hed  by  the  desoerate  and  wild  rage  of  the  soldiers  against 
tho  unarmed  inhabitants  of  the  town.  All  the  efforts  of  the 
oHicers,  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  endeavoured  to 
check  their  excesses,  were  uselesa.  *  ShawseleiS  rapacity, 
says  Cobnel  Napier,  *  brutal  inienperanfiai,  aavafs  lust 
cruelty  and  murder,  i^riefca  and  pitcoua  lamantation.<i  tasted 
for  two  days  and  nights,  and  toe  tumuU  father  subaided 
than  was  quelled.' 

(See  Colonel  Napier's  Hisl'iry  of  Ihe  Peninsular  War. 
vol.  iv.  book  xvi. ;  Colonel  Jones  s  Hulury  "/  ilie  Sieget  i« 
the  Peninsula.) 

BADEN.  The  origin  of  this  grand-doeby.  whoso  poli- 
tical existence  is  ml  ofearlier  date  than  the  yeor  1 805,  may 
be  refen  e<l  to  the  German  margraviate  of  Bj  I' n  Ra  lf  ti  ;  and 
that  margrav  i  ite,  as  well  as  the  title  of  the  fauiil\  claiming 
to  be  its  sovereigns,  is  derived  from  the  onticiit  site  of  the 
baths  of  the  same  name,  the  Civitas  Aurelia  Aqucnsis * 
of  the  Romans. 

Bimndariet.^li  forms  a  compact  territory  extending,  with 
very  irregular  breadth,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
in  its  upper  course,  from  south  to  north,  and  is  situate{l 
between  47°  and  N.  lat.,  and  7°  and  10"  E.  lung.  Its 
superficies  is  about  one-twentieth  part  less  than  that  of 
Yorkshire,  but  it  exceeds  Yorkshire  about  two  per  cent 
in  number  of  inhabitants :  it  is  more  than  equal  to  Saxony 
in  extent,  but  much  below  tlwt  kingdom  in  point  of  popu- 
lation. The  length  of  tho  Baden  dominions  in  a  straight 
line  from  north  to  south,  namely,  from  tlie  village  of 
Lautcnbach,  south-east  of  Ileppcnheim,  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse,  to  the  Swiss  frontier  immediately  south  of 
Creuxnach.  is  about  l&O  miles;  but  if  estimalod  by  the 
curved  line  drawn  ftom  the  lastMnentkmed  point  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  the  extreme  nortliern  point  below  Honi- 
burg,  it  is  not  short  of  I 'JO.  The  greatest  breadth  of  Baden 
is  ut  UMi  miles,  Itetween  Rheinvveiler  and  the  front ier- 
Imc  east  of  Markwlorf;  and  the  least  about  14,  between 
EHezhcim  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  Moosbronn, 
which  lies  close  upon  tbebordem  of  Wiirtemberg,  both  places 
being  nearly  equidistant  from  Kuppenheim  on  the  Murg. 
Its  southern  limits  on  tho  side  of  SwilJterlnti  1  r  -  formed  by 
the  '  Untern  '  or  '  Zeller-Sce,  a  western  m  :i  l  the  B«len- 
•See  (Luke  oi  d,  iiistar]/ j ,  .uid  the  rij;;lit  l>ank  of  the  Up|H^T 
Rhine,  from  its  leaving  the  Bu<Icn-See  until  it  reaches  the 
canton  of  Basic,  excepting  for  two  ahart  dislanees  where 
tho  ierrhiMy  of  Schaffhauien  intervenca.  Basle,  in  the 
aouth-westem  extremity  of  Baden,  makes  a  small  indenture 
in  its  territory,  which  disconnects  it  a  thinl  time  from  the 
course  of  the  Rliine ;  but  this  river  having  here  exehangwl 
its  westerly  for  a  general  northerly  course,  once  more  skirt^ 
the  grand-duchy,  and  from  the  point  opjKwite  to  liiinmgen 
until  it  quits  it  about  seven  miles  north  of  Mannheim,  forms 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  whole  western  side  of 
Bailen,  France,  and  Rhenfsh-Bavaria.  In  the  north-weM. 
the  possessions  of  grand-ducal  llesse  hound  the  Baden 
dominions ;  and  Bavaria  becomes  its  north-ea»tem  boundary 
as  far  a«  the  point  where  the  frontiers  of  Baden,  Bavaria, 
and  Wiirtemberg  ireet.  In  the  east,  the  grand-duohy  is 
principally  bordered  by  the  territory  of  Wurtemheig ;  hi 
Bouth-caatetti  lieigbbour,  for  a  short  distance,  is  the  princi- 
pality of  H«h«naaUem>Si|rmsringen.  It  is  in  the  south 
only  that  the  nnlty  «f  lha  Baden  deminiona  is  dirtnrbetl  bf 
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nv  nMlpoiilion  of  fwrts  of  tlw 
tbe  site  of  the  Wtiilemberg  fortms  of  Hohentviel. 

Area  and  P>3pulation.~~T)xo  area  of  Baden  has  been 
Tarioustj  estimated  ;  for  there  i»  scarcely  a  stw'.f  in  Germany 
«f  which  we  pi^j>e!i»  fewer  siati»bcal  tictoiU  ot  ai)  official 
character.  Demian  states  it  to  be  between  6U48  and  60G>J 
■qaare  buIm;  Hwfl  ud  Sebnabel  set  it  down  at  &85»; 
■M  tfw  OTOivifan  «f  the  npogrephicat  miilary  Atku,  at 
i1i9 ;  but  we  prefer,  in  common  with  Eggler,  aud  particu- 
arh  DiUenberger,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Baden  mi- 
II  -(rv  ,  to  adopt  Tulla's  Revised  Eslinmie  of  tJie  I'oard  of 
KiiiiinefTt.  which  does  not  laake  thw  area  be)un<l  3712 
square  miles.  It«  pohtical  distribution,  as  re-eonstitutod  in 
the  year  1833,  is  the  following :  I.  The  Circle  of  the  •  Lake,' 
1029;  of  the  'Upper  Rhine.'  I6S9;  of  the  '  Ctntml 
RliiDe.*  ISBO;  nidof  the  'Lower  Rhine,'  1344.  Acoordiog 
to  the  enumeratian  mad*  fat  1832,  the  population  of  the 
k  \  .  nl  rir  li  >  q  rit  ars  to  have  been  as  follows :— Circle  of 
the  Lake.  168,111;  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  315,52.1;  the 
Central  Rhine.  393,237;  and  tlio  Lower  Rhine,  "298.4.38  ; 
total.  1,176,909,  distributed  among  227.815  ftmilies.  so  that 
the  avemg*  nunber  of  individoab  to  each  family  was  about  5. 
The  melMMBvniited %a  ft73,M8,  and  the  fiin>l«i  to  6»l,80l, 
«hidi  Aaw9  mi  mum  of  S8.393  in  fimnr  «f  d«e  hrttor. 

As  Wurl  states  the  increase  between  the  )pnr^,  and 
IS>30  to  have  been  168,S0o,  and  as  no  check  upon  a  con- 
tinued incrca.se  has  since  occurred,  we  feel  justified  in  as- 
suming that  proportion  of  increase  to  have  merlwd  the 
jmn  1833  ana  1834.  and  tbereroro,  in  estimalix^  the  |»r«- 
•ciit  popilalMn  of  fiadeo  M  l,206,Ooo  souls. 

tHkaratter  tfflkg  Soil.—The  larger  part  of  fhie  state  is  of 
a  mountainous  or  h:\\y  r-haracler  ;  it  !s  interspersed  with 
lerlil'j  and  pieosanl  '.aiiey*,  but  (touuias  no  considerable 
plain,  except  the  almost  uninterrupteil  rich  and  beautiful 
level,  which,  lyin;^  on  the  right  Wnk  of  the  Rhme,  and 
in  its  sweep  northward,  between  that  river  and  the  Black 
FoKst,  has  the  Bpd«n-8ee  Sat  its  southern  and  the  Main 
for  its  northern  «xti«Bittieo.  The  general  fhoe  of  the  eo«m- 
Iry  has  a  uniform  descent  from  east  to  west  towards  the 
Rhine,  into  uhich  there  is  scarcely  a  river  in  the  Baden 
tL-rrilory  which  docs  not  discharjje  its  waters.  The  soil  is 
^etteraiiy  productive ;  but  more  particularly  iu  the  '  ViUley 
of  the  Rhine,'  and  the  land  adjacent  to  the  Neckar;  even 
the  sandy  iraioa  about  the  «a|iiit«l  (Carlarube)  has  been 
wwfccd  uito  fiitiUty  by  peisewfing  cultivation ;  and  dien» 
are  few  tracts,  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  where  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  timber  is  impeded  by  climate  or  positive 
b.irrenneas.  Tlie  following  return  of  the  extent  of  laml 
which  bu  been  brought  under  cultivation,  or  rendered 
otherwise  productive,  will  place  the  preceding  remarks  in 
a  yet  more  striking  point  of  view.  It  is  derived  Crom  Hor- 
achcimann's  edition  of  fitaitt's  Afsmrirf,  vhieh  UMigns  tbe 
datf;  of  the  29th  of  February,  l9St,  t»  it. 
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'7.'>?2,74G  or  .^,n5'.»,6S7 
M(mntatn.f  and  FttreitM. — Of  this  surface,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  larger  portion  is  of  a  roountiiinous 
or  bilfy  oharacter,  which  is  nainlff  oiring  to  the  elevAled 
ranfw  of  the  flebwsRvald  Blaek  Forest,  whieb  derives  its 
name  from  the  dark  tint  of  its  foliage.  The  high  lands 
which  compose  it  spread  over  the  southern  districts  of 
n.i'l.  i;.  almost  to  tne  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  rising 
nearly  opposite  to  the  northern  declivities  of  the  Jiura, 
hare  been  considered  by  many  as  a  prolongation  of  tbe 
Jora  range.  Tbe  Black  Forest,  which  forms  a  amsU 
part  of  tbe  Horeynian  Potest  of  the  Roowns,  runs  pSfallel 
to  the  Rhine  from  8.8. W.  to  N.N.E. ;  it  forms  a  connected 
chain  rather  than  a  ssiies  of  iiolated  groups,  and  in  its 
eouae  ftum  tht  ^  of  th«  WntMh  tonidi  the  left  bank 
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of  die  Nedtsr  throirs  eat  its  aras  into  the  tNtcMwikKnf 

districts,  where  itn  wild  and  wooded  heights  subside  into 
slopes  covered  with  vineyards  and  orchanls.  ihickeniiiii  in 
proportion  n.i  they  api  nnu  h  ilic  Rhine,  It.«  heart  is  pnnn 
tive  granite  and  gneiss,  with  porphyry  on  its  sides,  and 
KAndstone  at  its  baae  and  along  its  nrnt  elevated  ridges. 
The  iirioeipel  ehatn  oontains  sihrer,  copper,  lead,  and  co> 
bah:  it  abounds  in  pines  and  lirs,  oaks  snd  besehee.  end 
occupies  800,000  morgeos.  or  about  1290  square  miles, 
ot  which  upwards  of  one-half  belongs  to  Baden.  The 
highest  ttumiuit.>«,  the  Keldlier^;,  between  Todtnau  and 
Obergarten,  the  Hclchen,  at  tlie  extremity  of  the  vale  of 
Miinster,  and  the  Candcl  near  Waldkirch,  do  not  rise  higher 
than  438C,  4.156,  and  390«  feet  respectively.  Its  greatest 
length  is  estimated  at  8S  English  miles,  and  its  gre&teat 
breadth  in  the  south  at  37.  and  in  the  north  at  18  miles. 
It  Is  inhabited  by  about  300,000  individuals,  who  maintain 
themselves  by  rearitur  cattle  and  by  mechanical  occupations. 
The  rivers  which  rise  within  it  arc  tlie  Danube.  Neckar, 
Wutach,  Sehwarzach.  L'oniler,  Trcisam,  Kinzig,  Miirg, 
Enz.  Nagold,  Alb,  &c.  Moat  of  them  flow  we»tward 
through  picturesque  valleys,  and  discharge  tbctr  waters  into 
the  tSam.  In  one  of  those  TaHqrs  am  sitiwtad  tlie  eele- 
brated  baths  of  Kdsn-Bsdon.  Its  most  nortbeily  eotrtinun- 
tion  spreads  out  into  a  spacior.s  ]i!atcau,  from  1  ?,  to  1 8  miles 
in  width,  which  is  occasionally  diversified  by  utuiiieneeit  of 
some  altitude,  such  us  the  Kaisorstuhl  nosr  Hsidelbeig^ 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  \7-yi  feet. 

Immediately  oppoeite  to  the  Black  Forvsi,  b  a  on  the 
noctiieni  or  xwbt  bonk  of  tlie  NeakBr«  liiea  tbe  Odeowald. 
a  range  of  inrarior  elevation,  wbieh  ia  somMinca  eonsidered 
as  a  prolonj^ati on  of  fi  e  Blark  F  .pst  It  spreads  through 
that  portion  ut  Baden  whicli  lie»  iioi  ih  ui  llie  Neckar,  and 
tJikes  a  north-easterly  bend  towanls  the  Tauber  and  Main  ; 
in  the  west  it  has  an  abrupt  deacent  to  tbe  valley  of  tbe 
Rhine.  In  the  latter  direrxion  it  is  composed  of  granite 
and  gneiss,  overlaid  arith  smdatone>  but  its  esstern  masses 
are  wholly  of  ■andsteno'feritaation  snd  of  nuch  gentler 
dedivitv.  It  is  not  nearly  so  wild  and  inliospitable  as  the 
Black.  Porest ;  it  is  densely  covered  with  oaks,  beeches,  aud 
pmes,  .mil  intersected  with  small  valleys  watered  by  iiicon- 
kiderable  streams ;  and  its  sides  and  ba«e.  &i  well  a»  these 
valleys,  are  in  general  highly  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled. 
The  moat  elented  points  in  tbe  Odenwald  are  tbe  Kaiien* 
bucket,  near  Bberbedi,  and  tbe  Walsknopf,  north  of 
Weinheim  :  the  first  is  1S78  and  the  latter  1752  iect  nbove 
the  level  of  the  f^fa.  The  »outh- westernmost  point  of  this 
range  is  the  Heili^'ciiberg,  in  the  vieinity  of  Heiddbtig, 
which  is  II 48  ieet  in  height. 

The  Kaiserstuhl,  or  Emperor's  Seat,  a  volcanic  uiaiis, 
nearly  ten  miles  in  lengUt  and  five  miles  in  breadth,  wluch 
Ues  between  the  Rhine  and  Trcisam,  and  is  wholly  iiiuluted 
from  the  Black  Forest,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  indiapendeltf 
group;  iu  highest  summit  is  the  Todtenkopf,  or  Peadp 
Head,  at  an  elevation  of  17C0  fost'  tiia  finott vinoyaids  in 
the  (irand-ducby  lie  around  it. 

Rtcert  and  Lake*. — Baden  contains  three  springs,  which 
arc  the  source  of  tbe  second  in  rank  of  European  rivers. 
The  most  eoosidefable  of  these  sprinn  are  the  Brig  or 
Brigsch,  vhieh  tlovs  from  Mount  Ksssslbeig  in  the 
Schwsrzwald.  near  St  Georgen,  in  the  MMith^slem  pert 
of  the  grand-dii(:hy,  and  passes  throuuh  Billin^cn  :  and  the 
Brege.  which  rises  at  the  fool  of  Mount  Rossack.  above 
Furtwangen,  and  flows  nearly  in  a  parallel  line  until  it 
meets  the  former,  and  immediately  atterwards  unites  with 
the  third  and  smallest  stream,  in  the  court-yard  of  PriiKO 
Fiirstenberg's  tesldeiuM  at  Dimanoschipgen,  Asm  wbieh 
spot  the  united  waters  assume  tbe  nsne  of  the  Danube. 
Heiv'i-  it  t;il;e«  a  north-easterly  direction,  quits  the  Baden 
terntury  atKiii  after  to  (lie  west  of  McihrmKcn,  whence  it 
Hows  throuyh  the  south  exlremiiy  of  the  west  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  sod  once  more  entering  Baden  beyond  Frielingen, 
psHSs  into  Hohsmollem  to  the  west  of  Sigmoringen.  The 
most  important  streain  in  the  gtand^dueby  is  the  Rhine, 
which  enters  it  vest  of  Stdn,  in  tbe  ointon  of  flebelT 
hauscM.  f Tins  i!s  ^uthem  boundnrv.  cvcepling  where 
that  bomidar}  i-.  t.vxe,  though  but  for  ii  short  distance, 
broken  by  the  nlei  rnlion  of  that  canton ;  ami  after  it  has 
quitted  the  terniorv  of  Basle,  where  it  turns  to  the  north,  it 
skirts  the  western  districts  of  Baden  until  it  enters  ihte  grand- 
duehy  of  Hcaee  immedistely  north  of  Msnaheim.  Iu  laU, 
diat  town  and  tit*  fotntvhaia  it  iaMBSflwntbe 
is  til  Ait;  "         "  '  " 
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Wfi  limidth  vk-iden*  from  about  340  to  750  feet,  and  at 
Mu.uhoitn  it  widens  to  1200.  l"he  six  flying  bndfies 
^iiicb  ciDU  it  aflfoni  to  Baden  a  means  of  communicaimii 
«ith  FnuiM  and  Switzerland,  namely,  in  the  west,  at  Kebl 
and  Mannbeiro.  and  in  tb«  watb*  •!  ]UH«ntaiil»  Laufiw 
bitrg,  Seekingen.  and  Rheiiifcldeii.  Ub  wmSm^  qootw  is 
iiitcrscpted  by  nuraemus  island*,  abounding;  in  wot)d  and 

Stixaa ;  its  waters  are  rich  in  fish,  and  its  bed  affords  ^'old- 
ust  and  crystal,  in  small  quantities,  it  is  true,  but  the 
iiearch  after  the  f^old  em  ploys  a  considerable  number  of 
people,  is  prosecuted  at  thirty  different  spots,  and  pradiMM 
fnim  a  thousand  lo  fifteen  hundred  pounds  atexUng  a  year. 
In  fiirmer  times  the  coin  which  was  struck  from  it  bore  for 
ilB  motto  '  Sie  fulgent  litora  Rheni.'  Hie  principal  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rhine  on  the  Baden  side  are  the  Neckar, 
which  is  navigable  before  it  reaches  Heinahcim,  where  it 
entms  the  grand-duciiy  firom  Wiirtemberg ;  it  then  winds 
flnt  to  tiie  nordi  and  then  to  tlw  Mmth  as  far  as  Neckar- 
Qemiind  :  and  thence  Hows.  north-wMivuds,  throogh  the 
narrow  lowlaml  between  the  Black  Forest  and  Odenwald, 
and  pa>sinf^  ICeidelberg.  lall*  into  the  Rlnin  i:  Matin- 
heim.  Tht:  Main,  another  navigable  stream,  fonnts  the  par- 
tial boundary  of  the  northern  districts  of  Baden,  and  before 
qtiittinf  it»  territoij  VMsivBa  tha  Tauber  above  Wertbeim. 
•(tar  me  lattar  has  traveraad  tha  nortlHMUtem  part  of  the 
cirelc  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  Tlie  Kinzip;  ri-^M  on  the  Wiir- 
tcmberfx  side  ot  the  Black  Forust.  runs  from  south-east  to 
norlh-wfst  tliroiiL'h  Hansach,  Gi-n^enbach,  and  Off»!nbiirjf, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Rhine  at  Kehl.  The  Mui^,  a  smaller  river,  thi)u;;h 
not  of  inferiOT  utility  for  Uw  tfaotfott  of  timfaar.eniecs  fram 
Wttitambarpr  Porbaoh.  rana  northwanls  and  then  oorth- 
Westwards.  thn»ugh  the  deliKhtful  vale  which  hears  its 
name,  to  Rastadt,  near  which  town  it  receives  the  Qo-;,  and 
fills  into  the  Rhine  at  Steinmauem  north  of  Rastadt.  The 
Wutach  rushes  south-eastwards  through  the  wild  rcgwns 
of  the  Black  Forest,  joins  the  Schliicht  below  Thicngen, 
and  entma  the  Rhina  wmtb  of  that  town.  The  EU  naee 
in  the  higher  regioni  of  the  ffiaek  Foveat,  at  no  grrat  dis- 
tance from  Schonach,  in  the  northern  part  of  tho  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  runs  in  a  winding  and  rapid  course  past 
VValdkirrh,  Enimondingeii,  anil  Renzin;;en.  is  joined  bv 
the  I>reisam  (or  Treiaam)  at  Riegel,  and  tlows  into  the 
Rhine  through  i.eveml  anas  in  the  nei^boailioodof  Nieder- 
hauaen  and  Kuppal. 

The  largest  lake  within  the  grand-duchy  is  composed  of 
that  portion  of  the  Lake  of  Constan;;  winch  is  the  entire 
property  of  Bailon.  consistinji  of  the  Zeller,  or  Unter  Sec, 
about  n;ne  miles  loni;  and  four  and  a  half  broad,  in  which 
the  picturesque  island  of  Reiohenau  is  situated ;  and  the 
Uehcrlin^r  See.  an  arm  of  dsa  Lake  of  Constant,  which 
•tfetchet  into  the  aouth-eastem  pan  of  the  circle  of  the  lake, 
and  ii  enlivened  by  the  beautiful  islet  of  Mainau.  These 
waters  are  full  of  fish,  but  of  no  preat  imp«)rtanr«  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  thou!.'h  tiiey  iacililate  the  intercourse 
between  tiic  districts  around  them.  The  principal  traffic 
on  the  Baden  side  is  carried  on  bv  the  ports  of  Constana. 
fiematingen,  Ueberlingen,  and  Meersbarg.  Among  the 
ether  lakes  in  the  grand-duchy  are  the  Mockinger  See, 
near  Lake  Constanz,  a  small  but  deep  sheet  of  water,  in 
which  st\irgiN)ns  (liere  callt  il '  weller  )of  one  hundred  pounds 
weight  are  caught :  the  Illmen  bee.  south  of  Pfullendorf, 
noted  tor  the  ahundanco  of  iu  fish :  and  witliin  the  regions 
Of  tltp  Blark  Forest,  the  ScUoebt  See,  near  the  spot  of  that 
name ;  the  Feld  See.  MS7  ftet  abofv  the  aea,  which  is 
united  by  the  Gutach  with  the  Titti  See :  the  Eichner  See. 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schopfheim.  at  an  elevation  of 
^•I*i7  feel,  uliose  waters  suddenly  disap)>ear  and  as  aud- 
•lenly  return,  (brming  at  one  time  a  lake,  and  at  others  being 
converted  into  arable  or  grazing  land ;  and  the  Nonnmatt- 
weiher*  or  Nonnmatter,  8ee»  at  an  ele>  atioa  of  3t09  feet, 
•neiielod  hf  a  nck^,  wood-erawned  auphitfaeaHe.  whieh 
rises  900  feet  above  it,  and  celebrated,  not  as  tho  credulous 
people  of  those  part-*  would  iiavc  tlie  Muinmel  See.orLacus 
Mirabilis,  to  be,  as  liii  t  sidenco  of  u n  rrn  nis.  imt  for  Us 
floating  island  of  turf  ,  from  six  to  twei  m:  ket  ux  thickness, 
ubieh  rises  and  foils  with  every  liae  and  full  of  its  aurface. 

CKtadte.— The  eltmata  thranfliont  the  leveU  and  vall«y«, 
«friob  are  bonnM  hy  the  Rhine,  and  He  deep  emhoaonied 
by  the  mountains,  is  mild  and  conducive  to  hmUh  ;  but 
in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Black  Forest  and  Udenwald 
H  is  ex(4>e  Im^ly  raw  and  inclement.  Here,  indeed,  where 
ipiiDg^  suBiner,  and  aulnnin  are  ciovded  into  the  apace  of 


three  months,  the  transition  from  the  winter  to  tl  2  open 
season  is  so  abrupt,  that  it  is  not  UDContDnn  to  pass  from 
frost  aitd  snow  at  once  into  the  heat  of  Kummer.  and  from 
this  into  the  daplh  <if  winter.  The  exposed  parte  of  the 
Blaeh  tana  can  iotNaly  be  brought  lo  ^odnon  oaia  « 
oetafoeit  nor  doea  the  onerry  ripen  Mtea  the  nwoth  of 
September.  Yet  the  atmosphere  of  Baden  is  everywhere 
characiericed  by  salubniy,  a  fact  whidi  is  proved  by  tlie 
vi^rour  «r  frame  ud  kmfmlar  to  whtoh  ft*  inhnhilaQti 
attain. 

Natural  Productions  -  \i  is  no  exaggaralkni  to  lay,  aa  it 
has  bem  obeenred  of  Baden  one  wro  was  not  a  native, 
that  it  is  pre-eminently  the  *  Eden  of  Germany.'  Though 

'one  third  of  its  surface  is  covered  by  the  Black  Forest,  and 
no  inconsiderable  extent  by  the  Odenwald,  it  posM^s^es  a  soil 
favourable  to  the  growtli  of  prain.  wine,  and  truit.  and  full 
of  noble  finvsts  and  navigable  streams.  The  major  part  of 
it  beUuip  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  At  one  estremity  lies 
the  majestic  espama  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  and  at  the 
other  the  ridi  lowlands  of  the  Nerkar :  here  the  gentle  plains 
of  the  Kinzig  and  Klz,  there  the  lew  fri  i  ir  .  i^l  and  less 
known  vales  of  tho  Murtach  and  Alps,  and  beyond  all  tlieie 
the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Murg.  the  Arcadia  of  Baden.' 
Agnenltare  is  tha  chief  oconpatian  of  its  inhabitantB,  and 
yielda  a  aurnlna  of  prodnee  far  wUeb  Switaetiandand  Rnoiee 
afford  a  ready  market.  Even  in  1809,  since  which  time  the 
(rrund-dnchy  )ia.<i  obtaitied  an  aooeesion  of  160.000  acres, 
the  .surface  under  the  plough  amounted  to  1,355.000  acres, 
or  thirteen  thirty-iiftb  parts  of  its  whole  extent;  and  it 
has  inc^(^ased  in  the  present  day  to  nfwaidi  flf  l/MOttlOfli. 
It  would  ha  difficult,  iodeed.  to  inatanea  any  odiar  eounity 
where  die  waste  landa  eonstttBte  so  smal}  «  portion  of  the 

whole  soil  us  less  than  six  acn;-  in  rvm  thm:-and.  The 
I  nicidow  land^  and  p.istureji  form  uiuru  lli..n  a  sixth  jjart 
i  of  tlie  ari-a  of  the  Baden  dominions.  The  capital,  repre- 
sented by  the  property  liable  to  land-tax  and  other  public 
dues,  is  valued  at  44e.2iU.jI  j  florina,  and  adding  to  this 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  clergy  and  keel  aidioolH  which 
is  eithnated  at  I6,848,7S0  florins,  tbavahie  of  tiw  entiiw 
pro{)crty  hable  to  land-tax  repn^senta  a  capital  of  465-069.245 
tiorins,  or  about  4-1 ,8 1 0,i.  00/  sterling ;  independently  of  other 
lands,  which  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  land- 
tax,  but  of  whieh  the  value  is  uncertain.  It  appears  that 
Baden  annually  raises  about  ],a;)S,060qaarters  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  grain,  and  exports  hetween  7M410  and  tStOCMI; 
it  yields,  also,  bay  and  other  ftidder  fbr  liONeB  and  cattle  in 
-  i|  '  rahundance.  Tbe  upper  and  lower  districts  prxi  l  n 
rape^eed,  hemp,  of  which  Tbeningen  is  reputc^d  to  grow  itie 
finest  in  Germany,  flax,  and  opium  ;  and  the  lower  dta- 
triets  in  particular,  which  indude  the  fiinaer  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhme,  where  the  best  hnshandty  ebcaina,  eotwider^ 
ablo  quantities  of  tobeoeo  and  hope.  Potatoes  are  a  favourite 
article  of  cultivation  in  the  moutrtain-dtstricts.  though  other- 
wise raised  in  every  quarter  :  and  besides  the  ordinary  kinds 
of  fruits,  which  are  extensively  raided,  and  of  all  varieties, 
filberts  and  chestnuts  are  most  abundant  Cider  and  perry 
are  made  in  most  provineee ;  and  the  average  preduoe  of  the 
vinOi  whieh  is  diiefly  cultivated- on  the  hign  lande  skirting 
the  valley's  of  the  Rliiite  and  Main  and  I^ke  Constanr .  ha« 
been  estimated,  from  tho  returns  of  the  years  1826,  1827. 
and  1S2K.  at  2 'HAM  Bulms,  or  obout  4.070,000  callons.  per 
annum.  TLc  favourite  qualities  of  the  Baden  vvine»  are  ttie 
DurbaclK-r  and  others,  w  huh  are  grown  in  the  district  of 
Ortenau,  the  Marnruviatee  (llarligriilfer),  ftom  the  vieini^ 
of  Mfihlheiro  and  LBrraeh,  and  the  Wertheinier,  Itnm  the 
banks  of  the  Main. 

Timber  abound;',  but  more  particularly  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  the  central  and  upper  parts  of  Baden.  Th«» 
varieties  consist  i)rii)eipaUy  of  the  fir,  pine,  oak.  Wct  b.  birch, 
alder,  aspen,  and  ash.  Kettner  estimates  their  annual  pro- 
duce at  1,172,366  Baden  eurda.  About  ona^f  of  the 
1^«,66t  acres  of  woods  and  fbiesti  are  eomaranal  or  paio- 
chial  property,  about  279.0(10  belong  to  the  htate.  262.900  to 
private  individuals,  IbC'ljO  to  petty  princes  and  other 
seignorial  proprietors,  and  .3I.90U  to  llie  cl  i  r<  h 

Animalt. — Homed  cattle  are  bred  chielly  ui  liie  Breisgau. 
the  Baar  (about  Donaueaebingen,  Fiinite'nbeff,  Blomlwrg. 
dtc),  and  tha  parte  ac^aeant  te  Laha  ^"-"T^r*  Their 
numbers  are  computed  at  between  4iO,00o  and  4S0,«M. 

The  breeding  of  sheep  lias  much  increased  of  Isto  \  ra"s  .- 
(he  fiocks  have  been  j^reatly  improved  by  the  trrand-dural 
establishment,  which  has  inirotiuicd  the  rros.sing  of  the 
native  vkb  the  Merino  bcecdi  ajul  the  whole  stoek  amy 
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now  l>e  estimated  at  1 80,000  headii.  The  race  of  horses  i* 
uid  to  be  deflcient  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  but  pain<i 
•le  taking  to  improve  tlie  nraed;  thdr  mmber  does  nut 
Mieeeil  7ft.(HlO.  CkwU  m  imhmI  Ib  «f«9  pvt,  to  tfas 
mmber  of  sbout  23,000,  and  As  twfaw  naovnt  to  $10,000 
or  320, OOU.  In  several  quarters  honey  and  wax  are  obtained  ; 
and  in  all.  pou1tr>'  and  domestic  animals  are  found  in  abun- 
dance. The  wiid  bi)ar,  stag,  roe.  fallow  deer,  fox,  badjjer, 
niarten,  otter,  and  wolf  (the  tatter  being  seen  occasionally  in 
tiieidands  of  the  Rhine),  the  Tulturc,  eagle,  falcon,  hawk, 
kte^  ud  owl,  are  tho  pdMUMl  wild  animali.  Most  of 
die  lakes  and  riven,  tlie  NwRar  beinfr  a  pecaliar  excep- 
tion, arc  rich  in  fish  ;  tront,  sometimes  fifty  pounds  weight, 
are  caught  in  Lake  Con>tanz  ;  and  riirp,  weifihin^  at  times 
forty  pounds,  in  the  Rhi".e.  L;ikf  C'nii-itanz,  is  well  as 
Lake  Mockinger,  and  the  Danube,  oroduce  the  sturgeon. 

JMob  aiMMftM>ab'.--AlllOllg  the  mineral  produrtions 
we  maj  irnamerate  the  garnet,  crystal,  jasper,  chaloadonv. 
and  onjrx :  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  chalk.  poirelain-«arth, 
and  potter's  clay.  Silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  found  along 
the  valley  of  the  Kinzig  and  Miinster,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kork  and  Pforzheim :  silver  to  the  amount 
of  abimt  8500  ounces  annually ;  copper  to  about  900  cwt. ; 
•ad  l«d  of  fine  quality,  be^ioen  80  and  100  tons  in 
■ODM  fMii»  and  in  others  not  more  than  40.  From 
SOOO  to  S500  tons  of  iron  are  annually  obtained  from  the 
mines  at  Stockach,  Kandem,  tl.o  Bl  u  k  Forest,  Hauen- 
itetn,  &c.  Inconsiderable  quantities  of  cobalt,  manganese, 
t,  tiulphur,  coals,  alum,  vitriol,  and  bismuth,  are  likewise 
Salt,  until  of  late  years,  was  not  a  native  product ; 
hot  it  Is  now  obtdned  in  such  abundant  quantities  from  the 
g  ivemment  saltworks  at  Diirrheim  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  Black  Forest,  and  at  Rappenau,  near  Mosbach,  as  to 
a>lnut  of  the  exportatkn  «f  00|000  ODt  of  878,500  cwt 
annually  produced. 

TIm  grand-<luchv  is  rich  in  mineral  waters ;  the  warm 
springs  of  Baden-fiaden  at  the  north-western  loot  of  the 
Blaek  Vbrest,  impregnated  whh  salphur,  salt,  and  slum, 
have  acquired  great  cclnlirity  ;  a  spring  of  nearly  the 
same  quality  exists  in  Baiimweiler :  acidulous  waters  are 
found  at  Griesbach,  Antogitst,  Pcti  rsthal,  and  Ripp oKtnu  ; 
and  sulphur  springs  and  baths  atSalzbach,  Langenbrucken, 
and  other  places. 

Tentorial  Subdivmon,  We  have  aaugnsd  our 
leesoQS,  in  a  fbrmer  page,  fbr  estimating  flie  aottiu  number 
of  inhabitants  at  1,206,000;  the  proportion  of  males  to 
females  being  as  100  to  10.iaj.  But  this  proporti'in  varies, 
acrording  to  Malchus,  in  tlie  --evcrii!  <inl('s;  fnr  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lake  the  excess  of  females  is  6}  per  icnt.,  and 
in  that  of  the  Lower  Rhine  it  is  51,  whilst  in  the  circles  of 
tbe  Central  and  Upper  Rhine  it  declines  to  4|  and  3}  per 
eent.  respectively.  Proflwwor  lUn  has  sbo  stated,  that,  on 
an  avcrajze  of  nine  years,  there  is  one  marriage  annually  in 
every  146  .soul-;  oiie  death  iii  every  .39  (which  diminished 
to  one  in  ever)  ^li  in  1827;  and  that  in  this  year  the 

troportion  of  births  to  deaths  was  as  3  to  2).   The  inha- 
iunt$,  according  to  Ton  Biidder  and  Deouui,  eie  thus 
located,  vis.— 
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To  these  details  it  may  be  added*  that  the  whole  namber 
of  booses  in  the  ftrsnd-dueby  amounted,  in  tbe  year  1823. 

to  154.710;  and  their  value,  with  offices  and  other  appur- 
tenances, aae&timated  by  the  National  Insurance  Company, 
in  lH3i,  when  the  numbLT  had  in<Teased  to  ahout  175,000, 
or,  a*  Von  Berstelt,  the  Baden  minister,  stated  in  the  legis- 
lafearab  between  170,000  and  180,000,  was  17%S8S,950 
flarias;  about  1(,6SSJmo<.  steriing. 

XsA'irf  on.— The  inbabitaBts.  witti  ti>e  eueption  of  several 
ftsnili'-s.  dcMettdl&ts  of  French  Huguenots,  and  alxiut 
18,000  Jews,  are  of  pure  German  extraction.  Thev  ccnsihtei 
in  1832  of  792,7J3  Roman  (Catholics,  .162,461  Protestant 
Sf  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed-Lutheran  persuasions,  142^ 
UeniMBites  end  Hemi1uitlwn»  sad  18,708  Jews.  For  die 


purposes  of  ecclesiastical  govern  ment,  the  countr>'  is  dindei 
into  sixty-four  Catholic  and  thirty  Protestant  deaneries. 
The  head  of  the  Catholic  church  of  Haden  is  the  archbishop 
of  Frsiburfu  whose  jurisdietkni  idso  extends  ever  tbe  nrin< 
e^psKdet  of  Hobencellem,  and  wftbln  wbort  metropolitsir 
diocese.  accord;nir  to  the  settlement  made  in  1830,  are  in- 
cluded the  hishoprics  of  Freiburg.  Mainz  (Hesse-Darm- 
>t,i'^lt),  Fiilda  (He-seCassi  1).  Rottenburg  (WurtemberK'. 
and  Liniburg.  which  constitute  the  eeelesiastical  province  of 
the  Upper  Rhine.  No  church  aikirs  can  be  referred  to 
any  foreign  tribunal  fbr  adiadieatioa;  Bsoe  but  individunls 
of  German  brrth  can  be  admittsd  into  the  hierarchy,  nor 
can  any  rate  or  due  be  exacted  Iw  a  foreign  authonly.  The 
diocese  of  Freiliurg  comprehends  the  whole  grand-duchy  : 
the  diocesan  s  income  is  estimated  at  14,720  florins,  about 
1 420/.,  and  the  number  of  Catholic  cures  of  souls  in  Baden 
amovnts  to  780.  Tbe  few  nunneries  which  are  allowed  to 
exist  are  snigeet  to  reguktion,  and  tbeir  attention  is 
principally  directed  to  female  education.  Tbe  Protestant 
cures  of  souls  are  392.  Every  individual,  whatever  his  cree<^l 
mav  be,  possesses  equal  civil  rights,  provided  his  principles 
ana  conduct  be  not  inimical  to  tlie  allegiance  which  he  owes 
to  tbe  sovereign,  and  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity at  large:  but  tbe  edict  of  tiw  14th  dt  May,  1807, 
which  established  tl  3  liberal  poliey,  exdudes  all  but 
Catholics  and  Protestants  who  are  Trinitarians  fVom  being 
employed  in  the  public  service.  Ran  states  the  increase  of 
the  three  leading  communities,  between  1819  and  1827,  tc 
have  licen  in  the  following  proportions:  Jews,  13|  per 
cent.:  Roman Catbolies.  isi;  and  P)rolSStsiits,  18^. 

jEinfeafiois.— The  difftesion  of  sound  initnielifln  bis  lonj; 
been  an  object  of  concern  with  the  Baden  government. 
With  this  view  a  seminary  for  the  formation  of  Catholic 
teachers  is  establishi-d  at  Rastadt,  and  another  for  Pro- 
testant teachers  at  Carlsrube.  Besides  national  or  ele- 
mentary schools,  as  well  ss  Sunday  schools  snd  richoolsef 
industry  for  the  lower  cissies  in  most  towns  and  villages, 
where  upwards  of  8500  teachers  are  emploved,  and  twenty- 
eight  well-conducted  elementary  schools  for  Hebrew  children, 
there  are  numerous  instiiuti  ns  of  a  superior  class.  Such 
arc  the  twelve  Latin  scIkmiIs  ;  tlie  tliree  Catholic  estahlisli- 
mont^  for  educating  masters  at  Taulierbischofslieim,  Er- 
lingen,  and  Baden  ;  and  ttie  four  Protestant  academies  of 
the  same  desotetion  at  Fforxheim,  Dvrlaeh,  i«hr,  and  LBr- 
rach;  the  Ibnr  CJatbolie  irymnasiB  >t  Braebsal,  Oflbnbarg, 
Freiburg,  and  Donaueschingcn ;  the  Protestant  g)  ranasiura 
at  Werlhi-iin,  and  that  fbr  youth  of  either  persuasion  at 
Heirlcltu  rf: ;  the  four  Lycea,  namely,  for  Cathidu  s  at 
Rastadt  and  Constanz,  for  Protestants  at  Carlsrube,  and 
for  both  communions  at  Mannheim;  and  the  two  univer- 
sities, of  which  that  of  Heidelberg,  foanded  in  1 386,  is  more 
particulariy  designed  fbr  Protestsnts,  snd  thet  of  Fieiburi^, 
founded  in  1460,  for  Catholics.  There  are  polytechnic 
schools  at  Carlsrube  and  Freiburg,  ami  establistiments  for 
the  LKijUiMtiiin  of  mechanical  science  (or  gewerbs-schu- 
len)  in  several  towns;  a  commercial  academy  at  Mann- 
heim ;  a  theological  seminary  for  Catholios  at  Freiburg, 
and  anotber  tor Trotsstsnto  atCerismbe;  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions  at  Csrlsrabe  snd  Pfbrsbebn ;  end  an  asylum  fbr 
the  blind  at  Bmchsul. 

The  chief  esiablishmonts  for  the  superior  c<lucation  of 
females  are  those  in  the  convents  at  Baden.  Kreil  uri;, 
Otterswerer,  and  Rastadt,  under  the  special  supenntendenee 
of  tlic  public  authorities ;  there  are  others  at  Mannheim, 
Carisruhe,  and  Heidelberg.  All  afiuts  eonneeted  with 
national  edoettion,  with  tbe  exception  of  sadi  as  relate  to 
the  two  universities,  fall  under  the  cntrnirance  of  the  Bo.ird 
of  General  Studies.  The  principal  libraries  are  those  of 
Freiburg  (above  100.000  volumes).  Heidelberg  (70,(iooj 
Carlsrube  (75,000),  Mannheim  (70,n00),  and  Donaueschin- 
gen  (30,000).  Among  the  numerous  institutions  for  the 
advancement  of  the  arts  end  seienoes  are  the  exeeUent 
Botanic  Garden,  the  Museum  of  Antiquftlet,  Paintinpi. 
Coins,  &c..  the  Stviety  of  Arts  and  Industry,  and  the 
Hebrew  Society  for  the  encouraeemont  of  Aericulture 
among  the  Jews,  at  Carlsrube:  the  Galleries  of  Painting*. 
Natural  History,  Antiquities,  fte.  at  Mannheim ;  the  grand- 
dneal  8oob9  ef  Nstnral  Hirtsry  and  Pbysiei,  md  the 
Hospital  at  Heidelberg ;  and  tbe  iOcieties  for  promoting 
Uio  natural  edences,  and  for  eneoaraging  the  study  of 
hist  rv,  statistics,  pnd  antiquities,  nt  Freiburg. 

Mant^actures,— The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  iirand- 
dodqr  n«  not  nnk  Ugb  eitkwftv  Ito  extent,  or  for  the 
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variety  or  tuponotity  of  iu  produoUoiu.  Voti  6er»teU, 
ten  yean  «^  did  not  ettimatft  th»  nunlwr  of  eita- 

blishmentt,  m  which  mmuhoturet  were  carried  on  upon 
a  larger  or  smaller  sealo,  at  more  than  160  altogether;  and 
no  essential  addition  h:\-,  we  believe,  since  been  made  to 
thcio.  Pfursheim,  Carlnruhe,  and  Mannheim  are  the  chief 
place).  The  government  poeseas  eight  iron-works:  the 
mo<t  ostoDsive  it  M  Albbrugg.  wboneo  about  1000  tons  are 
onnaally  obtainod ;  Imt  tbo  miolt  prodtioo  doe«  not  exceed 
50,0(10/.  per  annum.  Tbeie  are  private  ettabUshmenta, 
likewise,  such  as  tho»e  at  Bachsimmem  and  Falkensteig, 
in  the  principality  of  Fiirstenberg ;  but  the  quantity  which 
they  htivkg  to  ioarket  is  small.  ,  There  is  a  manufactory 
o(  arms  at  Bt  Blasien,  and  othera,  as  well  of  arms  as 
of  iron  wire  and  utensils,  copper  ware,  nails,  &c.  at 
Albbrugg.  Sch(»fheim,  8ebunau  near  Heidelberg,  Pforz- 
heim, Freiburg',  Mannheim,  Carlsruhe,  and  in  various  other 
parts.  Alum  and  vitriol  are  manufactured  at  Schriesheim, 
Gerspach,  and  Au;  saltpetre  nt  Schwarzwalda,  and  gun- 
powder at  Pforzheim,  Euhngcn,  &r.  The  most  extensive 
liianeli  oTtiie  Baden  manufat  turet>  i»  perhaps  that  (rf  the 
middliiiff  and  coaMer  doacriptions  of  Unen,  which  are  car- 
ried on  in  tbo  dvdoa  of  Lilir,  Endlingen,  the  Odenwald,  kc, 
and  in  which  about  lO.ttOO  hand*  are  cngjnged.  Next  in 
importance  are  the  woollen  nionufactories,  estnblished  at 
1-ihr.  I*forzheim  (where  the  finest  desrrij  u  [i>  in?  u  uvt  i  i, 
Michelfeld,  and  Sinsheim  near  H<ndt>lbcrg,  which,  %»ith 
some  minor  ones,  employ  about  1200  hands.  Cotton  manu- 
facture* exiu  in  most  quartan,  particularfy  at  Gehrwibl. 
NuKSwihl,  Unteralplbn,  St.  Blaaion.  FfanlMln,  Kamiheiiii. 
and  ^h^•  iiirfs  i  liacent  to  the  Black  Forest.  Silks  are 
made*  at  i.ulir,  ivandem,  Scliwazbuch,  &.r.  There  are 
twenty  manufactories  of  clocks,  watclies,  and  jewellery  at 
Pfontheim,  the  yearly  returns  of  which  average  60,000/.  or 
7D«0IN|i^  besides  those  at  C'arlAruhe  and  in  other  placos; 
and  tbo  region  of  the  Black  Foiost  has  boon  loof  odo- 
brated,  not  only  for  the  produetion  of  wooden  ware,  but  of 
wix)den  and  brajss  clocks,  from  which  above  700  master- 
mechanicn  ih^nvc  a  livelihood.  Tlie  paper-mil!*  are  tiiirty 
in  number,  tlie  most  extensive  bcintr  those  near  Etthn;;ern 
and  Nieiern,  where  machinery  is  skilfulU  applied.  Tobacco, 

£>t.islics,  whitelead,  amalU,  glass,  and  earthenware  form 
ading  items  in  the  enunwraiiiui  of  tbt  ]»oduels  of  Baden 
indoKtry.  Ship-building  is  Wnmkm  camad  ««  to  iWM 
evtcnt  at  Neck.ir^'emiind  and  Noimill«im»  ID  tfao  lUdgb- 
bourhiHjtl  <if  Hci(lelber)T. 

The  rc(;uliilions  adopted  by  the  leRislatun  iu  July,  1822, 
have  imposed  very  severe  resUrictions  on  the  exercise  of 
meobanieal  idtill ;  every  branch  is  placed  under  the  super- 
viaioB  of  Councillors  at  Induatrf  <feworb*ritbaii),  wbo  ana 
tboannlve*  subject  to  the  eontral  of  the  osocomo.  The 
whole  operative  community  is  olassifled  into  apprentices, 
assistant*,  and  masters,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
last  class  «Mont  ho  is  of  aga^  nod  «•»  piodnflo  imaf  of  his 
skill. 

Trade.— The  position  of  tbo  country  on  tbo  Rhine, 
Main.  Naobar,  ond  other  streams,  and  tbo  aoaeaa  which 
they  give  ft  to  Switseriand,  France,  and  Gennany,  bare 

rendered  B&den  a  country  of  extensi^'e  transit,  and  <  tn  r ! 
to  it  outleti  for  its  own  productions.  The  instituium  of 
free  \)orts  at  Mannheim,  Schruck  on  the  Rhine  abo\e 
CJarishnihe,  Oltenheuo  and  Freistett  on  ilic  same  river. 
Ludwigshafen  and  Constanz  on  the  lake  of  Coustan/.,  and 
Heidelberg  <m  the  Noekar.  has  been  dictatod  by  aound 
policy.  The  imports  of  Baden,  which,  as  well  as  its  ex- 
ports, exceed  one  million  sterling  each  per  annum,  consist 
of  French  and  other  wines,  colonial  produce,  drugs  and 
dyes,  iron,  !.tcel,  cottons,  silks,  &ne  wmllens,  horses,  cattle, 
Sic^  and  its  exjMMrt*  of  tiiuber,  grain,  meal,  cili  skins  and 
hides,  wino.  hflai|ik  liaaor  tobaoeg^  bwo  waraa,  Jowellafjr. 
dsli.  &c. 

Govemmmt. — The  executive  and  judicial  powors  in 
Baden  arc  vr--,f.^(!  iii  ',lu'  ^;  iiuil  iluk.',  and  the  legisi.tive 
shared  by  him  with  an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber  of  re- 
presentativea.  The  ducal  pren^attvc  is  defined  by  certain 
ooactmonts  oootained  in  tne  *  Constitutbnal  Heoord,'  or 
obarter.  of  the  SSnd  August,  1818,  which  fixes  the  right  of 
succession  in  the  heirs  male  of  the  reigning  family  who 
are  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and.  in  default  of  them,  transfers 
ii  t  1  malt  ].  r  iMidants  of  the  female  line:  the  charter 
also  establishes  equality  of  cis-il  rights,  renders  every  public 
serrant  responsible  for  the  due  observance  of  its  enactments, 
aboliahaa  all  oxemption*  from  taxation,  doclaros  every  male 


liable  to  the  military  conscription,  and  plaoaa  thejudieial 
tribunals  on  an  indepondbnt  rooting ;  it  seoines  ftiu  libeitf 
of  conscience  and  private  worship,  and  a  community  of  poli- 
tical rights  to  the  profeaMrs  of  the  Roman  Catholic. 

Lutheran,  and  Tv  H  j uu'd  faiths.  The  lei.'islBtiire  ( onsists 
of  an  Upper  Chamoer,  the  members  (staudeft-hcrm)  of 
which  are.  the  princes  of  grand-ducal  blood,  viz..  the  two 
Margraves  of  Baden,  the  six  heads  of  the  Beignorialibniilios» 
viz..  the  princes  of  Fiirstenberg.  Salm-Krantboba,  lihnm- 
stein-Wertheim,  Leiningen-Neudonau,  and  Leinir^^rr  Bil- 
li^heim.  whose  possessions  lie  either  wholly  or  m  part 
within  tlie  borders  of  the  grand-duchy  ;  the  Catholic  nrcb- 
bishup  of  Freiburg  ;  a  prelate  uf  the  Protestant  church ;  six- 
teen representatives  of  the  doaaJllial  nobility,  provided  the} 
have  an  unincumbered  osioto  of  tfao  valuo  of  30,ftO«^  at  tho 
least;  onerepresentatiirelbroadiof dMtwoUnirenitfoi^Md 
certain  members  chosen  by  the  grand  duke,  withoat  VMUd 
to  birth  or  rank,  but  not  exceeding  eight.  The  Upper 
House,  th«  rut  in',  ut  its  full  complement,  is  composed  <rf 
thirty-six  im  lulxjrs.  The  Lower  House  consists  of  sixty 
four  representatives  of  districts  and  towns,  chosen  for  eight 
years,  and  elected  by  all  male  individuals  withratdistiae* 
tion,  who  are  not  representatives,  or  represonled  in  tiio 
Up|)cr  Ilouse,  who  have  attained  their  twenty-fifth  year, 
are  settled  in  some  electoral  district,  or  fill  a  public  oHiee. 
One-founli  ■))  the  members  of  the  \joviet  House  is  renewed 
every  second  year,  and  the  wliole  of  them  must  be  eitfaei 
of  the  Roman  Catholic.  Lutheran,  or  Rebnaed  pwrsnaaiOT 
Both  houses  join  in. tbo  election  of  a  pmmwol  com 
mittee,  which  Is  composed  of  the  ptesidont  of  tiie  Upper 
House,  three  memwrs  of  the  Upper,  and  six  of  the 
I»w«r  HouM.  The  right  of  proposing  laws  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  grand  duke.  No  tax  can  be  levieil  with- 
out consent  of  the  legislature,  and  the  supplies  are  voted 
for  two  years  consecutively.  In  case  of  a  collision  between 
the  two  booaoa,  tbsv  fimn  themselves  into  a  nnglebodv, 
and  tbo  question  is  ooeided  bjr  Ae  majority  of  votes.  There 
are  five  ministries,— namely,  for  foreign  affairs  and  the 
grand-ducal  house,  and  for  justice,  home  affairs,  finance, 
and  war :  the  holders  of  these  appointments, in  conjunction 
with  the  grand  duke  or  premier  minister  as  president,  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  head  of  the  staff,  form  what  is 
called  '  tho  ministiy  of  atate.'  Every  dicle  has  its  own 
pnvfaicid  govemmont.  and  fbo  dieles  themselves  are  sub- 
divided into  superior  districts,  land  districts,  or  districts 
(ober-aemter,  land-aemter,  or  aeroter),  each  having  its  local 
functionaries,  to  whom  are  referred  all  affairs  connected 
with  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  police,  &c.  Tlie 
tribunal  of  first  instance  is  the  Hof-gericht  or  Aulic  Coun- 
cil, of  which  thm  it  one  in  each  circle,  and  ap^nls  from  it 
go  bslbn  the  superior  Anlio  Council,  which  sits  at  Mann- 
heim, and  is  the  highest  tribtm  il  in  the  country  . 

Military  Force$. — The  urand-dudiy  of  Baden  is  one  of 
the  thirty-eiyhl  states  which  compose  the  German  Confede- 
ration ;  it  holds  the  seventh  rank  in  the  list  of  confederates, 
standing  between  Wiirtemberg  and  Electond  Hesse,  and  is 
entitled  to  on  entiro  vote  in  the  minor  diet,  and  to  three 
votes  in  the  miyor.  The  contingent  which  Baden  is  bound 
to  furnish  for  the  army  of  the  Confe<leratiun,  m  l  which 
fonns  the  second  division  of  tl»e  eighth  corps,  consists  of 
77jl  iiii  uit  1429  cavalry,  720  artillery, ana  100 pioneers; 
amounting  altogether  to  lO.UOU  men.  But  the  whole  mili- 
tary force,  under  tbo  existing  scale,  would  be  composed  of 
86»fi  infantty:— iMiiM]jr»  1  battalion  of  grenadier  life- 
guards 888  strong;  4  regiments  of  infantry  of  1713  each, 
in  all  6852  ;  and  1  battalion  of  light  infantry  of  652  men. 
The  ca\  airy  18  composed  of  3  rvgitnent*  of  draguons  (628 
each)  mustering  I8f*4  men;  the  artillery,  of  a  hrigadc  of 
670;  and  a  corps  of  pioneers  226  strong:  in  all,  11.366. 
On  iu  pieaent  reduced  footing,  however*  tbo  oileial  repwto 
state  its  oompo^lion  to  be  3603  inJantry,  1059  cavalry,  and 
485 OTtnieryinen  and  pioneers;  amounting  altogether  t« 
5147  men,  with  1196  horses. 

Fi«anctf.--The  budget  laid  before  the  legislature  of  the 
past  year  (1833)  states  the  gross  receipts  for  the  yeai 
1831-2  to  have  amounted  to  10,915,971  guldens,  or  about 
t.OftliSW/.,  and  the  expenditure  to  have  amounted  to 
10,A24,130  guld.,  or  about  1,0)4,040/.  It  also  estimates 
the  former  for  iSSS-.t.  at  10.597,758  guld.,  or  about 
',0'21,1 1  (  ;',,  mil  the  latter  for  the  same  year  at  10,393,606 
guld.,  or  about  l,0Ul,460i. ;  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  two 
years  of  595,993  guld.,  or  about  57,400/.  applicable  to  tho 
rsdempttoo  of  the  debt.  This  item  is  indepei^«Dt  of  ttio 
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MMnmt  of  tht  «eamii1»ting  ftind  (Iwtriebs-fond).  Diitri- 

butcrl  anumg  a  population  of  1,225,000  soiiN.  it  wnuM  hence 
ippoar  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  average  amount 
of  revenue  <Ieriveil  from  oarli  in(livi(hial  U  17#.  2id.  pei* 
head.  With  respect  to  the  public  debt,  we  find  it  offi- 
cially stated  tu  amount,  to  25.307,834  guld.,  or  about 
MttiStSl.,  which  sum.  bv  making  aUowMiM  for  the  aeliva 
(•fritil  of  <he  liiikiiii^  tand,  may  be  radoeed  toanertamount 
cf  2i,943,041  piild.,  or  aliout  2.'2«0,65P/.  A  portion  of  the 
royalties, —  namely,  the  produce  of  the  Balt-vrork*.  wiiicli 
sv'craji^ed  920.7.).!  <:\M..  or  about  88,S'20/.,  for  tlio  vi-urs 
1831  and  1 832.  is  uksignud  fur  the  gradual  extinction  uf  the 
Mt,  which  it  is  redeeming  at  the  rata  of  four  per  cent,  per 
ammiriodflpandeatly  of  any  other  a|iprapriatioiu  in  aid  of 
k.  Tba  tmuidal  iwourcce  of  Baden  ato  of  thrao  dearrip- 
tions;  direct,  from  a  national  import  of  about  6d.  on  e%'ery 
191.  of  property  asses«4>(l :  indirect,  fn>ui  i-,\ci.'«e  duties,  cus- 
toms, hii^hway  ratt-s,  isi.c. :  and  variatilt',  fVi  ni  the  produce 
of  grand-ducal  revenues,  &uch  as  Utuse  derived  from  the 
salt-works,  post-office,  &c. 

The  houao  of  Baden  it  ona  of  the  oldest  familiea  in 
Germany,  and.  aeeaading  to  its  own  showing,  traeaa  its 
descent  from  the  antient  Dukes  of  Alemannia,  who 
flourished  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Their 
great  ancestor  was  undoubtedly  Berthold,  Count  of  Breis- 
irau,  a  sovereiirn  prince  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  built 
■.hi!  rastle  of  Zanringen,  whence  his  posterity  derive  the 
name  of  Ziihringers;  this  prince  was  the  first  duke  in 
Swalria,  and  Hennann  IL,  ms  grandson,  was  the  first  who 
Mmncd  the  title  of  Margrave  of  Baden.  Their  descend* 
ants  eradually  acquired  considerable  possessions  in  Swabia, 
S.v;t7i'rhinil,  nrxl  Burgundy,  but  tliey  were  from  time  to 
liiiK'  much  reduced  by  pBrtitions  among  cf>llati;rttl  branches, 
until  Ernest,  the  second  son  of  Chn^topher  II.,  liccame 
founder  of  the  line  of  Baden- Durlach  in  1527.  which 
aajuired  considerable  celebrity  from  Geoi^e  Frederick, 
htsioa.  Tho  lina  «f  BadM-Badan  haoomiag  aktioct  in 
1771,  their  Mattered  dominkim,  which  lay  netween  the 
Swiss  frontier,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Neckar,  were  united 
under  one  head,  though  even  so  late  as  the  year  ISOI 
tliey  did  not  occupy  a  larger  area  than  1G17  square 
ailes,or  contain  more  than  2I0,0U0  inhabitants.  By  the 
Inatj  of  Luneville,  Baden  aequked  an  accession  of  1260 
M|iwt  Bilaa of  laiiitory,  ind  S4i»000  inhi^taiita;  and  a 
Aidier  and  nmdi  man  eouiderahla  aeewafan  wider  the 
tifttorof  Pressburg  in  1805.  Two  y ears  bdhw this  treaty, 
dmnes  Frederick,  in  \vho!>e  pcr>«iii  the  two  hou.scs  were 
United  in  177  1,  cxchaiif^fd  the  rank  uf  inari,'rave  for  that  of 

elector  of  the  empire,  m  which  character  lie  forwarded 
Napoleon's  viAwa  by  joining  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
lo  18M  he  manied  Stqphania,  tlia  adopted  daujghter  of 
Napohoo,  and  agam  exchanged  his  title  for  the  dignity  of 
frrand  duke.  At  the  settlement  of  Germany  by  the  Con- 
p-ew  of  Vienna  in  1814  and  1815,  the  very  existence  of 
Baden  k»  an  independent  state  hung  upon  a  single  breath. 

varia  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  an  indemnity  for  its 
ceuions  to  AtMllia  by  the  transfer  of  the  circles  of  the  Main 
uid  Taubor,  «a  veil  as  of  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine  to 
its  doonuou,  and  Atutria  was  to  hawa  lareived  tlie  Breis- 
|Mi,  wlien  the  Emperor  Alexatider,  the  grand  duke's 
aHl<-in-)aw,  stepped  in.  and  pronounced  the  dominions  of 
Baden  to  be  'one  i^n  1  indivisible.'  The  latest  addition 
msde  to  the  grand-duchy  is  the  Earldom  of  Hohen-G«- 
roldaek,  which  was  united  to  the  duchy  uf  *  Zu  and  von  dcr 
I«yen'  in  the  Oiteaatt,  hf  exchange  of  territory  with 
Bavaria,  to  whieh  Auatria  eeded  it  in  1819.  It  is  53  square 
luies  in  extant,  and  contains  about  4600  inhabitants. 

Tntla's  Onmd'Duehtf  of  Baden  ;  Demian's  Geography 
and  Statutics  nf  Hadi-rt  ;  Ditli  nln'i  i^er  s  Gfoi'rajifitral, 
Statittiral  and  TDptsraphical  JJcsi  ripiiuii  uf  Baden  ; 
}{iu  in  •  Fiilit:'s  Jahrbucher,'  18.30  ;  Biithler"!»i'ff<rnp/ion 
of  Baden  according  to  itt  Circles  ;  Proceedings  of  the 
Lfsitlature  of  Baden ;  Hassel's  Principalities  and  Re- 
fimk$ofGtnH0mfi8tmn%  ifomia/by  Hiirscbelmann,  &c. 

BADBN  (abo  called  BADEN-BADEN).  Among  the 
towns  p  i-iNP^aed  hv  the  various  triU^s,  who  inhabite<l  the 
Western  parts  of  the  anlii-nt  '  Ikruinates  Agri,"  to  which 
modern  Swabia  generally  corresponds,  was  the  *  Civitas 
Aurelia  aquensis;'  a  spot  which  wan  much  frequented  by 
Rocnaa  visiters  in  the  days  uf  Antoninus  and  Aurclius.  It 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  grand'duchy  ol  Badm.  in 
<t^4«'  N.  lat..  and  flP  l»'S.hmg„  about  ive  rnOfla  Ann 
«iiadti  andelghlaan  ioiidi*«aat  of  Cailanihe:  itia  hoilt 


upoF  a  Un  whieh  is  crowned  by  the  i«sidenee  of  the  fbnnac 

Maigraves;  and  it  stands  on  the  O.'*,  or  Oelbach,  in  a 
valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  heights  roveretl  with 
forests.  The  town  is  irregular  and  old-fashioned  in  its 
construction,  and  the  walls  were  formerly  protected  by  a 
ditch,  wlitrh  is  now  laid  out  in  shady  walk;  and  grounds. 
Itowesitantoapenty  chiefly  to  the  numerous  visiters,  who 
often  treble  the  wdinary  population,  and  its  celebrity 
to  seventeen  warm  sprin<;s  impregnated  with  salt,  alum, 
iind  sulphur,  which  How  down  from  the  hill  on  which 
the  n.x.;tle  Ktand.-i,  and  rise  from  a  spot,  to  which  the  name 
of*  Heir  has  been  given  :  the  lemperature  of  those  springs 
varies,  according  to  Stein,  from  37"  to  54"  of  Reaumur 
(11S<*  to  IMP  fabienheit),  and  their  diaclMige  is  said  to 
be  above  1 1.4t0.000  gallons  per  annum.  Even  when  other 
water  is  foul,  that  which  Hows  from  these  hot  springs  is  per- 
fectly translucent  and  pure,  and  will  remain  so,  ihouuh  kept 
for  several  weeks  together  in  uix  ii  \cssels.  The  vap<jur 
arising  from  the  hottest  springs  is  rolUx  ted  and  used  by 
invalids  in  the  shape  of  vapour-haths.  There  are  ehaly* 
beate  springs  also  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  aa  re- 
markable {or  the  salubrity  of  its  elimste  and  the  Inxtuhinee 
of  its  vegetation,  as  the  ▼aried  and  picturesque  scener}- 
in  whieh  it  abounds.  Indeed,  a  stranger  may  stay  hcr« 
for  weeks,  and  never  find  himself  at  a  loss  for  an  unex- 
plored ramble.  The  m:«t  remarkable  object  near  the 
town,  is  not  so  much  the  castle  as  its  extensive  sab* 
terrancan  apartments,  whieh  some  conceive  to  have 
been  designed  aa  ftaflesof  shelter  for  persons  and  property, 
and  otliers  as  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  *  secret  tri- 
bunals' in  the  middle  ages.  Tlie  church,  built  on  the  site 
of  some  Roman  nuns  in  the  sevL-ntei'nth  centi.ry,  ri>iitiiios 
the  burying-plat^e  of  the  Margraves,  and  handsome  monu- 
ments in  memory  of  two  of  them,  Lewis  and  l.,eopold-Wd- 
Uam  :  the  hall  of  antictuities,  built  in  the  Doric  style,  and 
styled  the  '  Museum  PalwMeehnicum,'  is  a  depository  fbr 
all  the  remains  of  Ronm  antiquity  brought  to  light  on 
this  spot.  There  is  a  small  Lyeeom  in  the  town,  besides 
the  schii<il  fnr  females  attached  w  the  nunnery,  eight  hotels 
with  h.itlis.  an  hospital,  and  adjoining  the  town  a  handsome 
'  pruiiienade  house,'  with  baths,  reading  and  assembly 
rooms,  k.c.  for  the  recreation  of  the  visiters.  The  number 
of  inlmhitants  is  upwards  of  4000. 

fiAD£N»  a  town  in  the  province  of  the  JLowor  Bna 
in  die  Ardiduchy  of  Austria,  about  fifteen  milea  doe 
south  of  Vienna  ;  the  '  T!;crmnp  Cetite,"  or  '  Austrincn?,' of 
the  Romans.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  year  1812,  but  has  gained  much  in  architectural  beauty 
by  the  calamity.  None  of  its  older  structures  are  left  bul 
the  fine  old  Gothic  church:  among  the  modern  edifices  are 
tlie  church  of  St.  Augustine,  the '  Weilbuig,'  a  handsome 
imperial  residenee,  the  town-haU and  theatre. the  *  Saneihirf;' 
containing  ninety  dwellings,  several  baths,  a  military  hos- 

Eiital,  w  ith  baths  for  the  reception  of  sixty  officers  and  three 
lundred  privates ;  the  '  Maria-Zeller  Hof,"  purchased  and 
endowed  by  tho  present  emperor  for  the  iiuuntenai>ce  ut 
ninety  indigent  sick  persons;  the  hospital  uf  tho  .Virgin, 
built  in  1819  by  a  society  of  ladies  of  rank  in  Vienna,  fur 
sixty  invalida;  a  refuge  for  six  men  and  women,  founded 
by  the  towtmnen  themselves,  and  a  multitude  of  establisli* 
ments  for  the  convenience  of  Tisitera.  It  is  ftoquented 
by  the  fashionahle  people  of  the  Austrian  metropolis  to 
the  number  of  between  twelve  and  fitleen  thousand  every 
season.  The  waters  are  sulphurous,  and  flow  from  eleven 
springs  into  fifteen  reserv  oirs  or  baths,  at  the  rate  of  80(640 
eubie  IbeC  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  temperatuieof  IIm 
hottest  spring  u  30**,  andof  the  coolest,  84^  of  Baammir ; 
01  by  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  fbrraer  h  99^,  and  the  latter 
HG  '.  B.iiieii  is  a  possession  of  the  crown,  contains  about  500 
houses  and  4500  inhabitants,  and  has  a  park  and  delight- 
ful gardens,  besides  pleasing  environs. 

BADE'N,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  in  SwitiU'* 
land,  on  tho  left  bank  at  the  river  Limmat,  thiiteen  nfiuB 
N.W.  of  Ziinch.  It  waa  once  the  capital  of  the  eoanto  el 
tl>e  same  name,  and  was  taken  in  14i5  by  the  Bwiaa  C«n- 
tons  from  tho  Dukes  of  Austri:i,  who  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  1418  gave  up  their  cluiins  to  it.  It  was  from  that  time 
held  in  common  h\  the  s(  \en  ol(l"r  cantons,  as  a  subject 
bailiwick.  In  the  war  between  the  Protestant  and  the 
Catholic  cantons  which  broke  out  in  1709,  the  Catholics 
took  exclusive  poaaeaaion  of  Baden  and  of  other  paila  ol 
Aargau ;  butthe  tman  of  Bare  andZgfiehheaiagBif  Badan, 
the  caatia  of  whiah.  ritar  a  vigaiDaa  iMbtaaaab  mnepdaaad 
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Ui  1710.  By  the  peate  of  Aarau.  1TI2,  the  posaewion  of 
Bad«p  lamuned  with  the  three  cantons  of  B«m,  Zurich, 
•od  Glanw.  which  aent  by  turna  a  landvo^t.  or  btiifJt,  as 
they  call  that  magistrate  in  French  Switzerland,  tu  admi 
ni»ter  the  country.  The  population  of  Baden  and  its 
district  waa  recki m  1  ir  tin  (  »e  of  the  last  century  at 
34,U0U  iohabiiants.  A4'U;r  the  French  invasion  of  1798. 
•ad  1^  tlie  nibnqiMBt  Kmodelling  of  the  Swiss  political 
systeBp  BmIab  waa  inoorponited  with  the  new  canton  of 
Aargaii.  Thv  town  of  Baden  i«  tmall  and  dull ;  its  popu- 
lation is  alioiit  1  n  o  ;  it  is  suricunded  by  «all>  :  tlic  castle, 
which  was  b  i  It  oi.  a  steep  hdl,  has  remained  in  rvims  over 
since  1710.  T;  >  ]><»pulatinii  of  Baden  and  its  distriet  is 
Catholic,  althoutrh  the  surnuiiidinttdistricts  are  Protestant. 
The  ncli  Bt'nedietine  mona>toi)  ofWcttingen,  which  is  two 
milea  from  Baden,  in  adoiiehtful  situation  on  tlie  li^t  bank 
of  the  Limroat,  has  been  1m  in  poaMsaioa  of  ita  estatei,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  wealthiest  monastic  house^>  in  Switz- 
erland. Baden  is  on  the  higti  road  i'rum  Bern  to  Zurich. 
The  baths  of  mineral  water,  which  constitute  thi-  principal 
attraction  of  the  place,  are  on  both  sides  of  the  I.imraat,  half 
a  mile  below  the  town,  and  arc  much  frequented  in  summer. 
A  village  has  arisen  round  th««a  aptinga,  whioh  ia  naarljr  aa 
hirtie  as  the  town  itself,  and  mueb  more  lively  and  hand- 
some  ;  it  contains  half-a-d:)zen  lart^c  hotels,  U'sides  smaller 
ones,  having  each  it^  private  baths,  au  ordinary,  and  every 
accommodation  for  visiters.  The  numerous  company  that 
is  ibuod  here  in  the  summer  months  is  drawn  from  every 
part  of  Switieriand,  but  chiefly  from  Zurich,  the  oiliwns  of 
which  town  consider  Ba>len  as  their  ragalar  watering- 
place.  The  laniruaRe  spikcn  here  is  Swiss  German. 
There  are  two  hirtre  conunDn  baths  to  w  hich  the  poor  have 
access  gratis.  There  are  several  springs  i!>suing  from  the 
ground;  the  hottest  ia  lU7'*of  Fahrenheit.  The  water  con- 
IniiH  caibonio-K>*>  narina  aalt,  glauber  salt,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  vamaauM :  it  is  dear,  and  has  a  slight  smell  of 
stilphtir.  and  is  used  for  drinking,  as  well  as  for  bathing. 
These  haihs  are  especialljfc  recommended  for  several  com- 
plauils  peculiar  to  females.  The  country  ronnil  B.ulcn  islull\, 
and  the  lower  heights  are  covered  with  viiies  hut  the  wine 
made  here  is  poor.  These  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans 
bj  the  name  of  IliemuB  HelveticB,  and  are  probably  alluded 
to  by  Taeitaa  iHiit.  I  67).  TlM  neighbourhood  of  the 
Roman  colony  of  Vindonissa,  which  is  only  three  miles  dis- 
tant, oontnliuteil  probably  to  their  celebrity.  In  the  niidille 
ages  the  baths  of  Haden  were  much  frequented,  especially 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Council  ol  Constance ;  and  Poggio.  the 
FlorattilM  biatarian,  gives  in  his  letters  a  curious,  but  per 
bapB  an  exaggarauid,  aeoount  of  the  licenttoua  life  people 
wera  leading  at  theee  baths.  The  annual  Diet  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  \i>r-\  tn  rncet  at  Baden  until  1712,  when 
the  meotinir^  were  transferred  to  FraUi  nfeld,  in  Thurtiau, 

BA'DENOCII,  a  district  in  tlie  south-ea-l  division  of  tlie 
county  of  Inveni««»,  in  Scotland.  It  :s  binmde'l  on  the 
east  by  the  counties  of  Elgin  and  AlH-'nleon,  on  the  suutli 
and  iMii  by  Atbd,  and  on  the  nortlt  by  Nairnshire. 
It  denvea  its  Mune  from  a  term  whidi  signifies  bm/iy. 
La\ing  been  originally  covered  with  natural  forests,  of 
which  some  of  considerable  extent  still  remain.  It  is 
thirty-three  miles  in  lenjitli,  and  twent)-se\eii  in  hreailtli. 
It  is  chietiy  a  mountainuua  district,  uad  ia  but  thinly  popu- 
lated. lA>eb  Spey,  the  source  of  the  great  river  Sp^,  lies 
in  Badenoch.  Nut  far  from  this  is  seen  the  towering  aun- 
mit  of  Caimgorum,  a  mountain  which  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  beautiful  rock  crystals,  of  every  variety  of  tint, 
found  on  it,  and  whicli  were  so  eaacrly  sought  ufter  bv  lapi- 
daries until  crystals  equally  beautiful,  and  at  one-hundredth 
put  the  price,  began  to  bo  imported  fVom  Brnyitl.  Badenoch 
WW  in  Mny  timaa  a  kldshipof  the  Cummins,  who  for  many 
UonbuiM  were  the  moat  powerful  family  in  Scotland.  On 
its  fbrlbitnre  bv  that  family  the  celebrated  Robert  Bmce 
included  it  in  the  earldom  of  ^Toruy,  from  which  it  was  de- 
tached by  Hubert  II.,  who  gruuK.<d  it  u>  bis  sun,  Alexander, 
so  wuU  known  in  Scottish  history  by  the  title  of  the  '  Wolf 
of  Baflenoch.'  The  i^'sue  of  the  latter  failing,  the  lordship 
of  Badenoch  remained  in  the  crown  until  the  year  1432, 
*fhfx\  it  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Huntley.  Badenoch  waa 
long  the  property  of  the  Gordon  fSimily.  but  has,  within  the 
last  few  months,  pasiied  into  other  bands. 

BADGER  Cuvier),  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  plan- 

tigrade, carmvoruus  mamtnal>.  included  by  Linna>us  anung 
tiia  bean,  but,  aa  well  aa  the  gluttons,  racoons,  cofttia.  &o>. 
**«iy  piopeilr  separated  Iqpin  that  group  by  in«if«eding 


naturalists.  The  Linnamu  genus  Urnu,  aa  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  Swedish  phikaopher  himself,  was  in-fact 
very  nearly  equivalent  to  tine  modem  ftmily  of  plantigrade 
carnivoia,  and,  according  to  the  characters  upon  which  he 
formed  its  definition,  would  have  included  the  greater  num> 
ber,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  <;pc>cieb  belonging  to  this  family 
which  have  been  discovered  «iuce  his  time.  The  opinions 
of  zoologista,  however,  with  regard  to  the  extent  and  relative 
value  of  the  groups,  the  subordinate  ones  in  pnrtioular,  of  tiie 
animal  kingdom,  have  undergone  a  very  eonsidenhle  modi- 
fication  since  the  death  of  Linneeus  ;  the  multitude  of  new 
Hpocies  which  have  been  discovered  since  his  titiie,  the  rapid 
jtrogress  which  has  been  made  within  the  last  half-century  in 
the  science  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  application  of 
the  principles  which  this  science  has  developed  to  the  study 
of  the  habits  and  economy  of  animal  life,  rendered  the  sub^ 
diviiioo  of  the  greater  number  of  tlie  Linnman  seeondaty 
groups  a  matter,  not  merely  of  choice  or  convenience,  but 
of  absolute  necessity.  Among  the  earliest  subdivisions  of 
this  (le>crij)tion  that  were  introduced  into  mammalogy  was 
the  separation  of  the  gluttons,  badgers,  and  racoons  from 
the  true  bears,  and  their  formation  into  diatinet  genm:  so 
that  the  genua  Urtut  of  Linnwu  thua  became  a  group  of  a 
bighn*  oraer,  itself  composed  of  diflhrent  genera  ;  and  the 
diversity  of  formation  and  hnV  r^  bsenable  amoni;  these 
nnimals  fully  iusiifiod  this  proceed iiig.  Sinw  that  penod 
other  genera  nave  been  discovered  and  associated  with  the 
same  group,  so  that  the  &mily  of  Plantigrada,  as  it  has 
been  called  by  Cuvier,  at  present  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  carnivorous  animals,  differing  oanaidembly  in 
the  form  of  their  dentition,  as  well  as  in  their  habits  and 
economy,  and  apreemj;  only  m  tlie  plantigrade  formation  of 
their  extremities,  that  is  tu  say,  in  resting  up>n  tlie  wliole 
sole  of  the  foot  in  the  acts  of  standing,  walking.  &c..  in 
contradistinction  todigiti^rade  animaU,  which  tiamp  only 
upon  the  toes.  The  Tarious  modiflra^ons  whieb  depend 
upon  this  conformation  of  the  extremities,  as  they  aro  ex- 
hibited throughout  the  family  generally,  will  be  explained 
in  the  article  Plantigrada;  those  which  more  particularly 
concern  the  badgers  belong  to  our  present  subject. 

This  genus,  as  definitely  characterized  by  modern  zoolo- 
gisu,  is  distingni^Md  by  a  qrstem  of  dentition  wliicb  is  in 
many  respects  analogons  to  that  of  the  mouftttaa  (Jf«^ 
phitin).  a  genu.?  of  c.^mivora  which,  indeed,  is  scarcely  to 
be  recognized  as  diflering  from  the  bad^'ers,  except  in  the 
plantigraile,  or  rather  senii-plantigrarle  forman u  their 
extremities.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  either  in  the  size 
or  nmnber  of  tlw  ineisor  or  canine  teeth ;  the  grinders, 
however,  am  in  some  respects  peculiar,  and  it  is  Uiia  part 
of  the  dentition  which  princ  ipally  distinguishes  the  badgen« 
Tliere  are  four  false  molars  in  the  upper  and  eight  in  the 
under  jaw,  two  and  four  on  eaoh  tide  respectively,  followed 
bv  a  carnassier  and  a  single  tuberculous  iitotli  of  large  • 
dimensions ;  the  whole  system  is  belter  adapted  for  masti- 
cating and  bruising  vegetable  substances  than  Ibr  ettttittff 
and  tearing  raw  Ib^;  and  in  Ihot  the  badgers  an  mucE 
.  less  camivorottt  than  any  oAer  animal  of  the  order  to  which 
they  belong,  except  perhaps  the  bears.  The  (juality  of 
the  food  is,  in  all  cases,  necessarily  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  dentition.  The  principal  character  of  the  fe«t 
in  the  badgers  consists  in  their  having  five  toes  both  be  to  re 
and  behind,  short,  strong,  deeply  buried  in  the  flesh,  and 
fumishod  with  powerful  compressed  claws,  admirably  cal- 
culated fbr  burrowing  or  turning  up  the  earth  In  search  of 
roots.  The  legs  are  short  and  mnscuLTr,  the  body  broad 
Hat  and  compact,  the  head  mure  or  leas  prolonged,  thu 
snout  pointed,  the  ears  atnall,  and  the  tail  short.  Beneath  i 
t!ie  anus  there  is  an  aperture  of  oonsiderable  size,  which 
opens  transversely,  ana  exudes  from  iu  inner  surface  « 
greasy  or  oleaginous  matter  of  very  offensive  odour.  The 
same  formation  is  observed  in  many  other  genera  of  carni- 
vorous mammals,  tln^u^'h  the  qualities  of  the  substatu-f 
secreted  differ  according  to  the  species.  In  tite  civets  and 
genets,  for  instance.  \\s  smell  is  so  pleasing  as  to  entitle  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  perftuae ;  whilst  in  the  moufettea*  on  the 
contrary,  its  odour  is  SO  extmnelv  ftttid  as  in  havi«  ae- 
quired  f  *r  ttcm.  above  all  othw  animals,  (he  ganeik  naOie 
of  m^phitet,  or  stinkards. 

The  bad«er.s  sleep  all  day  at  the  bott  iin  of  their  burrow* 
and  mo«v  'bout  luring  the  night  in  search  ot  tbod.  They 
aro  frequently  accused  of  destroying  rabbits,  game.  Mid 
even  young  lambs:  bat  soots  and  fiillen  Ihuu  appear  to 
I  oonstUate  ftn  ebier  part  of  tlwir  ftod.  Mid  Hmj  eailM^y 
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sxbflNt  •  man  nu-ksd  tuto  for  vegetable  than  for  Mimal 
ftwiat  l«a»t  vlien  kept  in  confinement.  With  the  powtfrful 
dawe  of  their  fore-feet  they  con>truct  a  deep  and  com- 
nmiioas  burruw,  generally  in  a  ^am^^  or  )i|;ht  gnivell)  8oil: 
this  has  but  a  ain<:le  cDtraru-c  from  without,  but  it  aAer- 
*afda  divides  into  different  chamb«nt,  and  terminatet  in  a 
looiid  aiMrtOMiil  at  the  bottom,  which  is  well  linad  with 
dij  nua  and  hay.   The  habita  of  tb*  badgers  are  ex* 
tniBeljr  aolitary :  Uiejr  are  never  found  in  company  even 
vjth  the  fi-inales  of  their  own  sjK-cier.,  ami  u.i  tliey  j-U-ep 
tlldav  rolled  up  in  their  bed  of  warm  hay  at  the  bottum  of 
their  holes,  they  are  always  fat  and  in  j^ood  cundilioii :  their 
Oeitx  it  reliabed  in  many  places  as  an  article  of  fiMd.  They 
caicAillf  remove  every  thins  of  an  oAnsive  nature  fimn 
tbeir  CMtba*  never  deposit  tbeir  excrcraentx  in  the  A-icinity 
of  tbeir  habitarions.  and  are  even  said  lu  abandon  them  if 
a'Tiil,-i-,t.i!Iy  ur  iiiiriitiiiiially  j)olluti-d  liy  any  Other  creaturi'. 
la  it>  ^tujiupiiical  disinbutiou  the  ^onus  extends  through- 
cat  tlio  \\h  ,\f  of  Europe,  Northern  and  Ctntnl  Asia,  and 
North  America :  we  have  no  accounts  of  its  «xtMkbns  into  1  nu 
AlKea  or  South  Anierien,  in  the  former  of  whieh  contineDta  |  Dui 
it  appears  to  be  represented  by  the  rattel  {Gulo  meUivora, 
DtsiDarest),  and  in  the  latter  by  various  species  of  tnoufctu  ;* 
( W?pAl7l»).    Australia  possesses  no  sjH-Ties  of  inainnial  be- 
lonsinp  to  the  pUiiitiirrado  family,  at  least  none  has  bean 
hi^berto  discovered  iti  that  country ;  and  in  the  Eastern 
Peninsula  and  Isles  of  India,  the  place  of  thu  badger  is 
wpriiad  by  tlw  telaipia  tMydmu  melieept,  F.  Cuvier). 

The  number  of  species  which  zoologi&t«  admit  into  the 
fenos  Meier  is  very  limited  indeed  ;'uU  writers,  without 
exception.  ha\e  fuUowed  M.  F.  Cuvier  s  example,  m  e\- 
fludmii  the  Indian  badger,  foHhe  purpose  of  making  it  tho 
type  of  anew  genus,  thou^,  for  what  reason  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  say.  since  thjKdental  ayitam  of  this  animal  haa 
never  been  properly  dp»fcribcd,  and  in  all  its  other  eharaetm 
It  differs  in  no  res;poct  from  the  common  badger.  Many, 
sgain,  arc  disp<>s;^^l  to  con-ider  the  Amencan  ba'li;er  as  only 
s  »inipli'  vari<tty  the  European:  so  that,  according  to 
these  authoj^,  the  i;enu»  includes  but  a  .sindc  sjwcies.  The 
nbservatio/Js  of  Dr.  Richardson,  however,  nave  placed  the 
dtotincuKeu  of  the  Ameriean  animal  beyond  a  dmbt;  and 
•0  lofj^  a,  90  h^ye  DO  definite  observations  to  contradict  tbo 
<>\:tnation,  we  shall  continue  to  hs-nih  iatc  the  Indian 
'P^ies  with  the  j^enus  to  which  iLs  known  characters  so 
■^irly  assimilate  it. 

1.  The  common  Badger  {M.  vulgaris,  Desraarest)  is 
about  the  sise  of  a  middUng  dug,  but  stands  much  lower  on 
the  legs,  and  has  a  broader  and  flatter  body.  The  head  is 
long  and  pointe<l,  the  ears  almost  ooncealra  in  the  hair  of 
the  head,  and  the  tail  so  short  thiit  it  scarcely  reaches  to  tlic 
middle  of  ibe  hind  Icjjrs ;  the  hide  i^  amazingly  thick  and 
tiuiirh  ;  the  hair  uniformly  loni;  and  coarso  over  the  whole 
body,  and  trailing  along  the  ground  on  each  side  as  the 
animal  walki.  Tbe  badger  and  its  con^ners  offer  a  atianga 
intermixture  of  Miouni,  which  is  seen  in  no  other  mammal, 
except  those  of  the  genera  Oulo  and  Mephitit,  which,  as 
alrcidv  remarkefl,  approximate  so  nearly  to  it  in  many  other 
rc'»pects  :  in  general,  tbe  darker  shades  are  found  to  prcdij- 
niinate  up<in  the  back  an<l  upper  parts  of  the  l>ody,  luid  thi' 
lighter  below;  but  in  tbe  animals  above-mentioned  this 
gMHiI  nde  ii  reveraed.  and  it  ia  the  light  shades  which 
oenipv  the  back  and  shouMoiBi  vbllat  the  dark  ones  are 
•pnad  over  tbe  breast  and  abdomen.   The  head  of  the 
aadger.  f 'r  in-tance.  is  while,  except  the  n  ;;ion  beneath  the 
^in.  which  is  black,  and  two  bands  of  the  same  colour, 
which  rise  on  each  side  a  little  behind  the  comers  of  tho 
nuNtth,  and.  after  paaiing  backwarda  and  enveloping  the 
eye  and  ear,  terminate  at  the  junction  of  tbe  head  and 
neck.  Thi-  hair-  of  the  upper  part  of  tbe  body,  considered 
■oparately.  are  ot  three  different  colours,  yellowish  white  at 
tl»  bottom,  black  in  the  muLile.  and  ;i->hv       y  at  the 
point;  the  last  colour  alone,  however,  appears  externally, 
wd  givaa  tlie  uniform  sandy  grey  shade  which  covers  all 
<he  appsc  paita  of  ^  body :  tbe  tail  is  fumiabed  with 
long  eoawltairor  the  aama  colour  andqualitjf.  and  the 
throat,  breast,  belly,  and  limb*  aia  asMfod  imh  ahorter 
bsir  nf  a  uniform  deep  black. 

Thou^jh  the  ha  Igt  r  is  found  tbroughout  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  it  is  rather  a  scarce  animal 
oA'erywhere.  lu  food  is  chiefiy  roots,  fruits,  inaeeta 
tod  frosa,  bat  it  likewisa  deatioya  the  egga  and  young 
«f  wrtiMgaa  and  other  hiida  wUeh  biaiU  on  the  ground, 
mi  Mariu  tha  nerta  of  tha  wild  baea,  vfaleh  it  robe  with 


impunity,  as  the  length  of  its  hair  and  tbe  thieknesa  of 
its  hide  render  it  in-eiisible  to  the  sling  of  the  bee.  It 
chooses  the  most  solitary  woods  foi  iti  residence,  is  quiet 
and  inoffensive  in  its  manners,  but.  when  attacked,  defends 
itself  with  a  courage  and  resoludoa  vliieil  finr  dogs  of 
double  its  own  aixo  andwaight  can  ovanoow.  It  nilM 
angrily,  and  holds  on  with  great  tenacity,  which  it  ia 
enabled  to  do  the  more  easily  from  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  articulation  or  hinge  that  connects  its  under  jaw  with 
the  >kull,  and  which  consists  of  a  transverse  condyle  coui- 
pleiely  locked  into  a  bony  cavity  of  the  cranium.  The 
badger  is  nut  metilioaad hy  Aibtotle,  and  poasibly  may  not 
be  found  in  Giaeoe.  as  the  aatiant  langoam  of  that 
country  has  not  even  a  name  flw  it,  and  as  it  is  less  oom- 
mon  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  part-t  of  Kiirope  ; 
I'lmy  however  n  itici'*  it  under  the  name  of  (\ii;.  3S), 

1  1  1  various  other  Roman  authors  have  spoken  of  it.  More 
recent  writers  also  unc  T'ITus,  {K-rhaps  derived,  like  other 
Roman  names  of  northern  animals,  from  the  German  lan- 
Bge,  In  whiiA  tha  badger  is  called  Ziir/is  or  Dachs ;  in 
ich  Dokt '  The  female  brings  forth  her  young  in  tbe  early 
part  of  «prin<:,  to  the  niiinlu  r  of  tlirec,  four,  or  five  ;  she  con- 
tinues to  suckle  them  carefully  !ur  the  first  fiv  e  or  six  v^  euks, 
Hnd  afterwiirds  accustoms  them  gradually  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. When  taken  young  they  arc  easily  tamed,  and  become 
as  familiar  and  playftil  as  puppies ;  they  soon  learn  to  distin- 
guish their  master,  and  ahow  their  attachment  bv  fiiUowing 
or  Ihwning  upon  those  who  ftad  them;  the  oU,  howaver, 
are  always  indtxrilc,  and  continoa  ioliuliy  and  dittrostAil 

under  the  most  gentle  treatment. 

The  badirer  isliunte<l  in  some  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  bri<:lu  iiimMiliglit  nights,  when  he  goes  abroad  in  search 
of  food  ;  hi<  hide,  when  properly  dres.sed,  makes  tho  best 
pistol  fUrnttuia;  bis  hair  is  valuable  for  mukiit<;  brushes  to 
soften  the  shades  in  painting;  and  his  hind-quai  ;*  rs,  when 
salted  and  sniokcil,  make  excellent  hams.  This  kind  of 
food,  indeed,  is  not  so  universally  esteemed  in  our  o»r. 
country  as  in  China,  where  Bell  informs  us  that  he  saw 
dozens  of  badgers  at  a  time  hanging  in  the  meat  markets 
of  Pekin ;  but  there  is  no  reai>on  why  it  should  be  inferior 
to  tbe  flesh  of  the  bear,  which  is  universally  astBMMd  by 
all  who  have  an  opportunity  of  tasting  it. 

1.  The  Anu  rirun  Badgrr  (M.  Labradorica,  Sabine)  mea- 
sures, when  lull  grown,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
muzalc  to  tbe  n>ot  of  the  tad,  which  is  six  inches  more.  Itl 
snout  is  less  attenuated  than  that  of  the  European  q^eid«s» 
though  its  head  is  equally  long;  its  ears  are  abort  and 
round,  the  claws  of  its  fore  feet  much  longer  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  common  species,  its  tail  ccmparatively 
shorter,  its  fur  of  a  quality  alio;.'rther  different,  its  colours 
also  very  different,  and  its  appetites  more  decidedly  carni- 
vorous ;  the  head  aud  extremities  alone  are  covere<J  with, 
sbwt  coarse  hair ;  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  fUr- 
nbhed  with  remarkably  soft,  fine,  silky  fiir,  upwanll  of  four 
inches  in  length,  and  differing  only  in  being  rather  mora 
sparingly  supplied  on  the  unfYer  than  on  the  upper  parts. 
Taken  individually  these  Inn  j;  luiirs  arc  of  a  jnirplisli  brown 
colour  at  the  nxit,  and  afterwards  variegated  with  alternate 
rings  of  black  and  light  brown,  but  so  arranged  that  tbe 
latter  colour  occupies  the  extremity,  and  consequently  com- 
poses the  predominant  colour  of  tbe  coat,  which  is  a  uniform 
mottled  or  silvery  stay  shade,  as  well  upon  the  back  aud 
sides  as  upon  the  breast  and  belly ;  the  ground  colour  o. 
the  hi-ad.  cheeks  vnd  throat  is  white,  but  a  ilark  brown  or 
black  band  passes  over  each  eye  and  ear  fmui  the  muzzle 
to  the  occiput,  and  there  arc  patches  of  the  same  colour, 
only  of  raUMr  a  Ughtor  nhade,  surrounding  the  eyes  and 
immediatBlT  in  fkmt  of  the  aan.  The  legs,  like  the  head, 
are  covered  with  short  coarse  hair,  which  is  a  dark-brown 
colour,  and  the  claws  are  very  long,  crooked,  and  of  a  pale 
horn  colour,  which  is  alune  sufficient  to  distiiigui-li  this 
species  from  the  Eucopeau  badger,  which,  though  altogether 
a  larger  animal,  haa  uoeh  SMftor  daw%  and  «f  a  daifc> 
brown  cohwr. 

Tha  Amariean  hadgar  ia  aallad  Bmro  and  floflrarhyflM 

Canadians,  Mistonutk  and  Atratcleehceoo,oT  the  digging  ani- 
mal, by  the  Crees,  and  Chncartonth  by  the  Pawnee  Indians. 
It?  form  and  halnts  have  been  well  (te>i  ril)od  hy  Dr.  Rirhard- 
Bon  in  his  admirable  Fauna  Bnreali-Americana.  a  work  of  first- 
rate  authority.  '  The  Melet  Labndltnea,'  says  Dr.  Richard- 
son, '  frequents  the  sandy  plaina  arniairies  which  skirt  tba 
Rocky  Moontaina  m  ihr  north  aa  tna  banks  of  tha  Ptaea 
Rim.  and  sonnas  of  tha  Bim  of  tiia  MoantiiBs,  in  Isti 
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hat  its  exact  southern  ntnm  has  not,  as  far  «s  I  know,  be«n 
defined  by  any  tra%'eller.  The  sandy  prairies  in  the  neigli- 
bourhoorl  of  Carlton  House,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan, and  aUo  on  the  Red  River  that  Hows  into  I^ke  Winipe^, 
U8  perftnMed  by  innumerable  badgcr-holes.  which  are  a 
Rmt  imoyance  to  horsemen,  particularly  when  the  ground 
tt  eovnmd  with  snow.  These  hotea  cm  partly  duff  by  the 
badgers  for  habitations,  but  the  greater  number  ofttiem  are 
merely  enlargements  of  tha  burrows  of  the  Aeetomtft  HooA'i 
und  Rirhardsnuii,  which  the  hatlgcrs  dip  up  an<l  prey  upon. 
Whilst  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  the  badger  rarely 
or  never  come«  from  its  hole ;  and  1  suppose  tliat  in  thai 
climate  it  passes  the  winter,  from  the  beginning  of  November 
till  April,  in  a  torpid  state.   Indeed,  as  it  obtains  the  Kuiall 
animals  upon  which  It  feeds  by  surprising  them  in  their 
burrows,  it  has  little  chan(%^<1ipf;in(r  them  out  at  a  time 
when  the  ground  is  froyon  into  a  so4«tl  lock.  Like  the  bears, 
the  badgers  do  not  lose  much  lleah  during  their  lonj;  hyber- 
nation, fbr  on  coming  abroad  in  tlic  spring  they  are  observed 
to  be  very  fat.   As  they  pair,  however,  at  that  ea«|8an,  they 
90011  beeonie  lean.   The  badger  is  a  slow  and  timid  Miimal, 
taking  to  the  8tst  earth  it  meets  with  when  pursued ;  and 
as  it  makes  its  way  through  the  sandy  soil  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  mule,  it  soon  plarcs  it>cH'  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 
The  strength  of  its  fore- feet  and  claws  is  so  great,  that  one 
which  had  insinuated  only  its  head  and  shoulders  into  a 
liale.  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  two  stout  young  men  who 
endeavoaied  to  drag  it  out  by  the  hind  legs  and  tail,  until 
one  of  them  fired  the  contents  of  his  fewling>piece  into  its 
body.   Early  in  the  spring,  however,  when  Aey  first  begin 
to  stir  abroad,  they  may  be  easily  caught  by  pouring  water 
into  their  holes;  for  the  grouiul  bcuitr  frvizen  at  that  pcrio<i, 
the  water  does  not  escape  through  the  sand,  but  soon  filU 
the  hole,  and  its  tenant  is  obliged  to  come  out.   The  Ame- 
rican badger  appears  to  be  a  more  ('arnivon)us  aniutal  than 
the  European  •one.   A  female  which  I  killed  had  a  small 
marmot,  nearly  entire,  together  with  some  field  miec.  in  it< 
stonoach.    It  had  also  been  eating  some  vegcJaliti!  UKi'.ters. 
This  account  le  ives  little  further  to  be  expected,  or  indeed 
desired,  relating  to  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  American 
badger.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  Dr.  Richardson's 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  its  supposed  hybernation  are  at  vari- 
anoe  with  the  known  anabgiee  of  its  congeners,  and  in 
other  respects  seem  to  be  eontradicted  by  the  fliet  wkieh  he 
himself  states,  that  thev  are  in  the  early  par:  of  spring, 
when  they  begin  to  leave  their  winter  retreats,  as  (at  as  they 
were  in  the  end  of  autumn  upon  retiring  to  tliem.  As  to  the 
southern  limit  of  the  geographical  range  of  the  species,  at 
least  in  one  direction,  it  is  known  to  inhabit  Me.\ico,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  detailed  and  oorveet  description  of  Fernandez, 
who  calls  it  by  the  native  name  vtHaeaffOtl  sen  Coyotl- 
httmttli  ;  an>1  a  xery  fine  skin  was  aoUW  tinW  BgO Mttt  finm 
California  to  the  Zoological  Society. 

.3.  The  InJiau  Bwlm'r  (M.  CuUaris).  called  BhaUoo-S'ior, 
or  bear-pig,  by  ihu  Hindoos,  is  about  the  size  of  tlic  roiuinon 
badger,  but  stands  higher  upon  its  legs,  and  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguished \q  its  attenuated  muzzle  ending  in  a  truncated 
snout,  like  mat  of  the  eommon  hog.  and  by  its  small  and 
nearly  naked  tail.  The  whole  height  of  thi^  animal  is  about 
twenty  inches,,  and  the  length  ot  its  tail  nine  inches.  It  has 
the  body  and  limbs  of  a  bear,  with  tlie  snout,  eyes,  atnl  tail 
of  a  hog.  Its  cars  are  short,  completely  covered  with  hair, 
and  surrounded  by  a  slight  border  of  white.  The  feel  are 
]dantigradfe,  and  have  five  toes  on  each,  united  throughout 
ttwir  whole  length,  and  armed  with  vigorous  claws  an  inch 
long.  The  muzzle  is  of  a  flesh  colour,  and  nearly  naked, 
having  but  a  few  thinU-srattererl  hairs  on  llie  sides;  the 
belly  also  is  nearly  di  siituto  of  hair.  The  general  colour  of 
uie  hair  over  every  part  of  the  body  is  a  yellowish  white, 
vith  bliflk  points;  Uraa  giving  a  dark-brown  shade  to  the 
eoal,  thsi  appears  in  wavy  lines  when  the  animal  nun-es. 
The  throat  is  yellowish,  and  on  eaeb  side  of  the  head  are  two 
black  bands  w\iir  h  unite  towariU  flie  muzzle  :  the  inferior  of 
these,  which  is  very  narrow,  bonlers  llie  upper  lip;  the  other 
is  much  broa«U;r,  anil  jsisscs  on  each  siile  of  the  eye,  sur- 
rounding the  ear,  and  descending  on  eacli  side  of  the  neck, 
totuiiteonthe  breast  w  ith  the  black  colour  w  hich  covers 
the  antenor  extnmities  uniformly.  The  whole  of  the  throat, 
enetosed  by  these  Mack  bands,  is  of  a  similar  eolmir  to  that 
oftbe  body,  but  of  a  ralla  r  lighter  and  xellmver  ^il.H!(■.  'I'lie 
hind  legs  are  black,  like  the  lore,  and  <  u>ere<i  with  Uiurt 
Mir.  The  ydlowisli  white  predoninatnoD  the  nin^ 


and  the  tail  is  nearly  naked,  being  but  sparingly  furnished 
wiUi  ooaiae  scattered  hairs,  and  in  all  respects  similar  to  tha 
tail  of  a  dooMMie  hog. 


rtwln  Badger.] 

The  iadhridnals,  a  male  and  female,  observed  in  the  me- 
nagerie of  the  govemoT'Seneivl  at  Barrackpore  by  tlie  French 
naturalist  Dnvancel,  who  ftirnisbcd  M.  F.  Cuvier  with  the 

statement  from  which  the  greater  part  i  f  tlu'  above  des<  np- 
tion  has  been  extracted,  were  remarkably  shy  and  wild. 
The  female,  howe\'er,  was  less  savage  than  thu  male,  and 
showed  a  certain  degree  of  intelli^ioe.  which  gave  reason  to 
believe  that,  if  taken  young.  th»  animal  might  be  easily 
domesticated.  They  PHffd  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
buried  beneath  the  strawSf  their  den  in  deep  sleep.  Ail 
their  nioveuu  uts  were  rcmarVably  -!u«  .  Though  they  did 
not  altogether  refuse  animal  T-hkI.  yet  they  exhibited  a 
marked  predilection  fur  bread,  fruity,  and  other  substances 
of  a  vegetable  nature.  When  irriutc<l,  they  uttered  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  grunting  noise,  and  brisil«d  up  the  hair  of 
their  back;  if  still  further  tormented,  they  wauld  raise  them- 
selves upon  their  hind  legs  like  a  bear,  and  appeared,  like 
that  animal,  to  possess  a  power  in  their  arms  and  i  laws  not 
less  formidable  than  their  teeth.  Tliis  is  coiifirmi.Nl  bv  Mr. 
Johnson  in  his  Sketrhes  af  Imlian  Field  SfXjrIi,  *  I^adgers 
in  India,'  says  he.  '  arc  marked  exactly  hke  those  in  Eng> 
land,  but  they  are  larger  and  taller,  are  eBOSedinKly  ilerre, 
and  will  attack  a  number  of  dogs.  I  have  seen  doga  that 
would  attack  an  hyaena  or  wolf  aflraid  to  enoounter  Ui^. 
They  are  scarce,  but  occasionally  ti)  bo  met  with  aflMlOg  tl^ 
hills.    In  their  nature  they  resemble  tnc  bear." 

MM.  Dnvancel  and  Cuvier  write  the  nutixe  name  of  this 
animal  Jiali-Saur,  which  they  properly  interpret  sand-hog  : 
but  we  are  credibly  informed  by  a  gentleman  long  resident 
in  India,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
country,  that  the  real  name  !s  BHattoo-Soor.vhwh  signifies 
llie  bear-pig,  and  alludes  t.)  the  strange  comiiound  which  it 
exhibits  of  tlie  characters  o(  these  two  very  dilVerent  animals. 
Tlic  orthography  of  the  French  naturalists  is  als*i  inct)rreet ; 
the  words  ought  to  be  written  Balloo-Sour,  and  with  this 
correction  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  how  the  raistakit  the 
name  of  the  animal  may  liave  originated.  In  fiiel,  a  trawl- 
ler  like  M.  Duvancel,  entirely  ignorant  of  Bindustanee.  or 
possessint:  hut  a  very  imiicrlint  knowledge  of  that  language; 
liiiglit  very  readily  conlouiid  the  words  Hallctri  and  lihalloo, 
as  pronounced  by  a  native :  since,  as  far  us  the  mere  sttund 
is  concerned,  they  only  differ  in  the  aspirate,  though  their 
meanings  are  very  distinct  indeed ;  Balloo,  as  correctly 
translated  by  M.  Duvancel*  signiQfing  sand,  whilst  Bhalloo 
(Bhalla  in  Sanskrit)  is  the  common  Hindustanee  name  tat 
a  bear.  Neitlu  r  is  the  Frerch  traveller  the  first  discoverer 
of  this  animal,  as  imagined  by  M.  F.  Cuvier.  There  is  a 
description  of  it  in  Bewick's  Qundruficds.  published  at  least 
thirty  years  before  M.  Duvancel  s  Jonrneu  In  India,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  tolerably  good  figure  by  thai  celebrated 

engraver.  Nor  is  it  to  be  oonfoutided  with  the  Indiaa 
badger  of  Pennant  and  Dr.  Shaw,  nor  witii  that  described 

under  the  same  name  by  General  Hardwicke,  and  figure«i 
in  vol.  ix.  of  the  i,»«/ir/'««  /  ;(U(Mjr/;o/)«,  allof «  hioh,  if  not  the 
ratel  itself,  are  at  least  referable  to  a  \ery  proximate  specie*. 

B.'IUI'STKR.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  onler  Cfl«- 
optera,  and  family  HarfHilidep.  This  genus,  together  with 
tne  genera  Trmorphux,  Licinut,  JSembut,  and  Dienlmt, 
fbrm  a  conspicuous  group  among  the  eamivora  of  the  beetla 

tribe.  The  t}  ]'o  of  this  L'nup  i-.  pri<!i'iiily  in  the  l'i  ::US 
Licinus,  under  which  head  Uie  characters  of  the  geuerOi 
togathar  with  tiiatof  the  graopk  will  ha  givan. 
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B.ETICA,  one  of  tho  ant'^nt  i.livi'.iijn-i  <S  TIlipaiii..i 
iSptim),  m  called  from  its  chief  nver,  the  Bcotis,  now  the 
HuadalquiTir. 

Aaeeroiiig  to  the  annannwiMs  of  Aiigii«tiw,  HMtia  was 
boondad  on  Ao  ««at  and  nofdi  hf  tlw  Aoai  (Ooadiaiui) ; 

on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  anrl  Mediterranean ;  aad  on 
the  eut  by  a  line  drawn  from  near  Ciudad  Real,  near  tlie 
Guadiana,  throuL  u  J  i  n  and  Granada  to  Moxacar,  on  tho 
ru.ist  of  the  Mediterrauean.  Cooaequently,  it  ooupnsed 
•^evilla;  part  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Alentejo; 
SpuuihSiiitr«iBadtin.aoutbMllioGttadiuia;  thowMMra 
p«rt  orLaMsnelit;  CorIoIm;  the  west  port  of  Jtwn;  and 
the  chief  part  of  Granada. 

Befuru  lliu  tiiuu  of  Auf^UittU^,  Si}ain  was  divided  by  tin; 
Romans  into  two  great  divisions,  Hispania  Citerior  und 
Hiypania  Ulterior,  which  Utter  WW  also  callod  BoHica.  The 
eastern  limit  of  Batioft  at  tlii«  time  vaa  naar  Cartba^o 
Nova.  Carthagena* 

The  distriet,  Baitiea,  Awn  which  these  two  lar^e  dMsionB 

took  their  name,  was  tho  country  drninrf!  hv  {ht-  ]n:vcT  nun«e 
of  the  Ba?ti&.  The  Sierra  Morena  on  the  nortii.  and  the 
western  prolongation  of  the  niuuntains  of  Granada  on  tlic 
south,  close  in  the  extensive  plains  of  the  lower  Guadal* 
quivir.  which  have  so  long  been  noted  Ibr  theitr  tetiUlf. 
(Mannert,  Hitpanifn  ;  Strabo,  lib.  iii.) 

BAETIS.  in  entomolopy,  a  seiius  of  the  order  Neu- 
t'lptera,  and  family  Ephemeridtc.  Tliis  is  one  of  tlie  four 
genera  of  the  British  family  of  May-tlics ;  the  generic 
ehasaetars  are  taken  from  the  number  of  wings,  and  the 
iei»  w  hatr>lilu  appandagei  ta  the  abdooMn.  The  genna 
Bf^tmem  has  fcur  wniga  and  thrae  setB;  B«Sli»  Ins  Ibttr 
winz«;  nnr!  tivn  ;  Brachycercus  has  two  wings  and  three 
setx' .  and  (Jtoeuu  hua  twowinpB  and  twosetKs.  These  setaj  are 
of  preat  use  to  the  little  anunul  in  steeniiju;  its  way  through 
the  air  whilst  performing  that  beautifully  undulating  Uight, 
aMdl  all  roust  have  observed.  It  ia  to  the  first  of  these 
fMMin  (£BA«aMni)  that  the  aonuMn  May>flj  balonnk 
n»d«r  which  head  its  metamorphoaia  and  ether  jMcnliarities 

will  Hi"  :ri^'<'n- 

BAli  ZA,  BLA  TIA,  a  city  of  Spam,  iti  tiiie  kingdom  of 
Jaen,  situated  on  a  hill  commanding  a  fertile  plain  which  is 
watered  by  the  rivers  Guadalquivir  and  Guadalimar.  The 
itiy  iMludisprodnetive  in  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  The 


tovnaqjajraavacywmair.  There  are  in  it  maovfijke  build* 
inga.  the  remaina  or  ita  Ibnner  grandenr,  when  it  waa  in  the 

power  of  the  Moors.  King  San  Fernando  wre-t  ir  from 
the  Mohammedan  kin^  in  the  year  1 229  ;  and  in  1 2.iti,  when 
that  monarch  conquererl  Cordoba,  he  added  to  his  titles 
that  of  king  of  Baesa.  In  the  collegiate  cliurch  of  Baeza 
an  ttSl  pteeawnd  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  thirty-three 
bnighta  wba  ancempanied  the  king  to  the  conquest,  and 
v««  tiie  drat  aettlen  in  the  new  Cbrntian  city.  The  pre- 
sent population  of  Baeza  is  14,2C5.  The  town  contain^  nine 
perishes,  three  hospitals,  seven  convents  for  monks,  and  thy 
iime  number  for  nuns,  a  cathedral,  and  a  collegiate  church. 
The  epiacopal  see  of  Baesa  was  transferred  to  Jaen  in  1248, 
aSar  nseonqueat  of  the  latter  city,  where  it  baa  remained 
etae  ainee.  Baasa  ia  the  capital  of  a  diatrifit  comprehend- 
ing six  towna:  It  ia  alao  the  birth<plaoe  of  Oaapar  Bceem, 
a  celebrated  sculptor  and  painter  of  the  bixteenth  century. 

cii>tanf<!  from  Jaen  is  eighteen  miles;  it  is  in  .1""'  j"'  K. 
kt.,  .t  2h'  \V.  lonj;. 
(Miuano  s  Dictimmry ;  Mariana,  Ht$ioria  de  EtpaHa,) 
BAFFIN,  WILLIAM,  an  enterprising  English  navi- 
gator of  the  aeventeemb  eantiuy.  Or  hia  early  life  notbine 
la  known.  In  t6lt  he  anled  tn  tiie  flmrth  ▼oyage  of  Ran 
on  discovery  tn  ibr  norlh-westwurd,  of  which  tlie  only  ac- 
count we  have  w^i^  'vnuen  by  him  :  it  is  remarkable  as  being 
ihe  tirst  voyat;e  t:i  r  i  !<l  in  vvhicbamethod  is  laid  down  (as 
then  practised  by  himselO  for  determining  tho  longitude  at 
aea  by  obeemtiona  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  ha  went  on  a  miyage  to  theooaat  of  Greenland,  ia 
titenarratiToof  wbitfh  he  notieeathe  extraordinary  refrac- 
tion of  f''.c  itm  ispht^rr,  the  quantity  of  wlitch  he  calculated 
Ui  anioui.t  l.>  26'  a»  a  maximum  when  a  heavenly  body  is(]n 
the  hurtzon.  In  1615  he  w;is  ap|Kjinied  mate  and  associate 
to  Robert  Bylot  on  another  Novate  of  diacuver}*,  for  the  ac- 
count of  wktahvoaM  also  indebted  to  Baffin ;  and  again  tho 
next  year,  )ie  nieoiftpMued  Bylot  as  pilot  in  an  e^^edition 
which  diaeoveiad  ana  nenetfated  to  the  head  of  that  exten- 
r,  r  h-iy  which  bears  his  name.  It  appears  rather  strange 
itut  the  bay  was  not  nam«l  after  Bylot,  the  commander  of 
thooxpadillBii.  Of  tbioToyage  Captain  BoMobaarmtliat 


l.(  fi  uiid  all  the  positions  and  doaeiq^na  of  ibk  able 

seaman  remarkably  accurate. 

In  1618  Baffin  was  mate  on  a  voyage  from  Surat  to 
Mocha ;  and  in  1621  be  engaged  in  an  Engliah  expedition 
acting  in  ooneert  with  the  Fematta  lo  drive  the  fmngncw 

out  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Kismin,  a  small  fort  near  Ormuz,  while  em- 
plo}  L  1  ill  measuring  the  distance  from  the  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  cannonading  it.    (Purclias'a  Pilgn'mt.) 

BAFFIN'S  BAY  is  an  extensive  gnlf  on  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Amaricai  between  the  sborea  of  uat  continent  and  the 
weatatn  eoaat  of  Greenland.  It  ia  eonpriwd  between  the 

parallels  of  6S°  and  78"  N.  lat.,  and  the  meridian.'*  nf  31°  and 
80*  W.long.,  and  lies  in  aN.N.W.  direction.  It  is  about  7'iO 
miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  -SO  niib";,  ihus 
giving  an  area  more  than  double  that  of  the  Baltic.  It  waa 
Int  explored  by  Baffin  in  1616,  io  company  with  Bylot,  but 
hia  aoeounta  of  ita  extent  to  tho  noraiwatd  wem  alwaya 
nneh  doubted,  vntil  corroborated  by  Captahi  Roea  in  1  Si 8. 

Its  shores  nrp  :^i'nerally  high,  with  perpendicular  cliffs 
rissing  sometiuici  tu  the  height  of  500  and  l(tOO  feet  above  the 
.sea,  und  backed  by  stujKMidous  ranges  of  mountains,  always 
enveloped  in  suow.  On  the  surface  of  the  land  above  the 
eliflb  is  found  a  scanty  appearance  of  vegetation,  principally 
mosses  and  ground-Mmea.  The  eliffii  are  ftoquently  rant 
into  de«p  ravines,  which  beeoDM  fliladwitti  atiow;  aathe 
snow  incrca.*es,  it  projects  into  the  sea,  till,  detached  by  its 
own  wei;;ht,  it  f  jrms  the  nucleus  of  those  immense  icebergs 
which  are  met  with  in  these  seas. 

A  peculiar  feature  ia  the  prevalence  along  the  coasts  of 
thoaa  small,  high,  and  abarp  conical  rocka»  whose  form  haa 
loggaated  their  being  called  aianwaiiii/y,  aa  if  they  were 
the  work  of  art.  It  ia  remarltaUe  how  void  of  large  talanda 
this  tract  of  sea  is,  all  those  which  border  its  shores  (except 
Disco)  beiti}^  very  small,  and  the  centre  of  the  bay  being 
entirely  without  them.  The  depth  of  water,  wherever  it  has 
been  tried,  has  been  found  very  great.  The  sborea  are 
deeply  indented  with  sounds  and  bay»,  few  of  which  have 
yet  nean  axanUned.  The  ire,  which  extended  in  a  eompaet 
s  tate  aeveral  leagoea  fhnn  the  ahoM,  piwented  Captain  Roea 

from  ex]ilor>if^  those  two  large  arms  to  the  northward, 
called,  by  Batfin,  Smith's  and  Whale  Sound;  but  the 
largest  of  these  ba}s  f nnerly  known  as  Sir  .lames  Lnn- 
oaater'a  Sound,  was.passed  through  by  Captain  Sir  Edward 
Pany  in  1619.  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Beno«*a  Straita. 
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The  prevailing  geological  features  of  the  coasts  are  granite 
and  gneiss,  abounding  in  garnets;  there  are  also  found 
porphyry,  chalcedony,  quartz,  felspar,  jasper,  and  a  wood 
coal.  Bears,  black  foxea.  and  har^;  walrusea  and  seala : 
teina»  guUa,  aider  and  oflMrilndn,  aukitana 
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petrels,  are  the  principal  aniinali.  The  }K\y  aUmiids  in 
black  whales,  which  are  very  large,  and  a  great  number  of 
Bndish  vessels  are  annually  employed  in  this  fishery.  Tlie 
whSe  abipa  mkn  fofuuair  oooimd  to  the  sboras  of  Ora«n- 
hnA,  by  a  Inrriar  of  lee  nWdi  alwsys  oceapiM  tli*  vMdIe 
jf  the  hay,  till  Captain  ParrT,  by  pushing  through  it,  showed 
them  ttio  way  to  a  clearer  f>ea  and  a  more  abundant  harv'ost 
on  ihL'  Atnerican  sh(irc.  Vessels  now  often  proceed  safely 
into  Barrow's  Straits.  Natives  werp  fcmad  99  high  up  as 
7f*  latitude  in  Prince  Regent's  Bqr.  hf  Oeptdtt  90M»  piear 
which  place  a  Teiy  singular  flienoineQOi)  was  aiiaeifed  in 
the  erinun  oolour  of  the  waow  on  the  shore,  thietared  by 
the  soil.  The  Danes  have  settlements  on  Disco  and  Whnle 
Islands.  Captain  Ross  found  no  current  towards  the  head 
of  the  bay,  though  it  has  been  generally  observed  to  set  to 
the  southward  through  Davis^  Straith  which  form  tbo 
Mmmunication  between  Baffin's  B«f  and  th«  Amanda 
(Ross'k  and  Parry's  Vnyagen!) 

BAFFIN'S  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  thtee  einan,  barren, 
and  uninhabited  islands  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Batfin  s 
Bay.  They  are  mentioned  by  Butlin  as  the  Three  Isslandi^, 
but  obtained  their  present  name  from  Captain  Ross.  They 
ace  lesorted  to  by  numerous  birds  of  various  kinds.  The 
water  between  tliem  and  ^e  shore  is  remarkably  deep. 
thn  are  in  74'  V  N.  bit.,  and  97*  25'  W.  long. 

BATFO.  a  sea-port  town  on  the  wectom  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  in  34°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  32-  15'  E  long  It 
is  a  small  town,  which  has  declined  from  its  former  import- 
•IM0 ;  its  harbour  is  unsafe,  and  only  frequented  in  sum- 
n«r..  It  is  the  r^vidence  of  a  Turkish  and  of  a  Oreek 
bishop,  suiiagan  to  the  metropoUtan  of  Nicosia.  There  ia  a 
castle  which  corn mands  the  harbour,  and  the  ruins  of  an- 
other castle  on  a  hill  above  the  town.  The  Church  of 
St.  George,  whieh  is  almost  the  imly  building  remaining  of 
the  tirae  when  the  Venetians  ruled  the  island,  is  in  possession 
irfthe  Greek  clerey.  The  country  around  Baffb  is  fruitful, 
luid  weU  'wngiUMi  by  iqirings ;  it  prodvces  cotton  in  ahnnd- 
aitce,Midiatieh«llk  is  aim  taised  nera.  This  place  is  celled 

Kmographers  New  Paphos,  in  contradistinction  to  Old 
ipnos,  which  sto<;<l  farther  to  the  soulh-ea.st, — eleven  miles 
aocording  to  the  Peutinger  table,  and  sixt^  stadia  according 
to  Strabo,  and  probably  near  where  the  vdlage  of  Conuclia 
DOW  stand*.  Uariti.  who  resided  in  the  island  for  several 
jraui  between  1760  and  l768,tayathatnotnoB8of01dPa- 
phoe  remained  abore  ground,  bat  that  many  tomba  and  other 
antiquities  had  been  found  under  ground  at  and  near  Conu- 
clia, but  that  on  aecount  of  the  jealousv  and  the  extortions 
of  the  Turks,  the  excavations  had  been  discontinued.  Mariti 
reckons  twenty  one  miles  from  Piscopia,  near  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  Lycus,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  to  Conuclia,  or  Old  Paphoe.  Old  Paphos  is  beheved 
to  hate  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  famous  m 
the  most  remote  times  for  its  temple  of  \'enus.  Homer 
(Odtfisfy,  v.)  speaks  of  it  a*  the  favourite  aliode  of  Venus. 
In  Strabo's  time  Old  Paphos  still  existed,  and  was  an- 
nually frequented  by  a  solemn  procession  of  men  and 
women  fiom  New  Paphos,  ani  from  the  other  towns  of  the 
island.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  663)  says  that  Old  Paphos  stood 
ten  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  had  a  harbour.  He  speaks 
also  of  New  Paphos  as  a  considerable  place,  having  fine 
temples  and  a  good  harbour,  and  as  having  been  built  by 
the  Arcadian  ehief,  Agapenor,  who,  according  to  Pausanias, 
being  driven  00  shore  by  a  storm  on  his  return  from  the 
aiago  of  Troy,  founded  here  a  little  kingdom.  Under  the 
Ronans,  New  Paphos  was  the  chief  town  of  tiie  western 
division  of  the  island.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  eartliquake 
in  the  reign  of  AultusIus,  but  s(x)n  after  re-built.  Sl  Paul 
(Acts  xiii.)  eame  to  Paphos.  and  there  made  a  convert  of 
the  Roman  deputy-governor,  Sergius  Paulus.  The  name 
of  Baifo  iia  Venetian  corruption  of  that  of  Paphoo.  (Bee 
Mannert,  Omgraphit  der  Griechmund  l&mer,  6tfa  part.) 

BAGD.\D  (Pashalic).  This  important  proxince  forms 
the  south-ea-stern  part  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia, 
Perhaps  there  is  no  Asiatic  Pashalic  the  limits  of  which 
arc  defined  with  even  tolerable  precision;  and  the  great 
extent  and  positioD  of  the  Bagwsd  province  prevent  its 
boimdMiaa  ftoai  being  diatinatly  aaaoKainad.  We  luay. 
however,  eonaider  it  a  tolerably  tab  approach  to  aecuracy. 
to  describe  the  Pash.-ilic  of  Bagdad  as  bearing  some  resem- 
blance in  form  to  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by 
a  somewhat  irregular  hne  drawn  from  about  35'  N.  lat. 

40'  B.  Vfag.  to  nearly  sr  N.  lau  44°  £.  long.  The 
•putftUi  MMgln  itatthn  MMkOtff,iBMrN.ltt 


1  and  48°  20*  B.  lanc.,  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  south-weatem 
side  by  the  border  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  north-eastern 
by  Persia  and  Persian  Koordistan.  Thus  considered,  the 
length  of  the  tanitory  is  about  630  miles  long  by  4M  of 
extre— s  braadA,  eoapivliandhig  the  principal  part  oTdM 
ontient  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  the  whole  of  Babylonia 
and  Chaldna,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Susiana.  The 
part  of  Mesopotamia  which  is  comprehended  in  the  modem 
rashalic  of  Bagdad  ia  now  called  A^esirab,  or  the  Island  ; 
Babylonia  and  Chaldva  Ibna  Irak  AnU ;  Assyria  ptlfly 
cerrMpandatoKoefdiotan;  and  thn  pmant  KhHstmn  waa 
thoaniiantlastaiHU 

This  extensive  territory  is  traversed  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  which  ultimately  unite,  and  enter  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  a  bingle  stream.    VViihm  the  Pushalic  of  Bagdad, 
and  indeed  in  its  whole  c^)iirse.  the  Frat,  as  the  natives  call 
the  Euphratee,  aalMa  moro  extensive  detours  than  tha 
Tigris,  but  tha  OBonMB  of  the  latter  is  more  minuteir 
serpent  Aan  that  of  the  S^phiates.  The  two  rivers 
within  the  limits  of  this  terriior;.  are  most  distant  from 
each  other  between  Rahaba   Malck  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  point  where  the  Great  Zab  enter*  the  Tigris, 
where  the  distance  is  about  180  miles;  and  the  neareat 
approach  is  at  Bagdad,  wImtb  dio  distanee  of  the  Tyaig 
from  the  Buphratee  does  not  exceed  thirty  miles.  The 
latter  river  nay  be  ooosidered  to  enter  the  Pashalic 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Khabour:  the  direct 
distance  from  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers  is  about 
600  miles,  but  by  the  winding  course  of  the  stream  it 
oannotbe  less  than  100 aulas;  andif  Wf  add  to  this  tha  IM 
miles  after  the  jnneliMi.  the  enthn  aoiwaa  of  the  Bapltmtaa 
within  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad  will  be  about  SSO  miles. 
From  the  Khabour  to  its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates  receive*  only  a  few  very  inconsiderable  kircams  ; 
on  one  side  it  hot  the  deserts,  and  on  the  otiier  the  contracted 
region  of  ABetirah  and  Irak  AmU.  The  KlMbour  itself 
is  a  amali  rmr  oiigtnating  in  tha  nnion  of  aavaial  IMs 
hnaha:  H  pnnnea  a  aonaariy  aaoaa  noli  it  ia  joinad 
by  the  westerly  course  of  the  Huali.  and  the  united  stream 
then  pursueii  tdat  direction  to  the  Euphrates.   Tlie  utmost 
rise  of  the  Kuphnitcs,  during  the  floods  of  spring,  is  twelve 
fcet;  that  of  the  Tigris  is  greater,  perhaps  twenty  fcet 
(NM«lurtagF»t*tnty  at  Bagdad),  and  thus  suohtMwia« 
tiomanaoniwnManrodiioadaaaninontionedtaattvaoeoQnt 
of  the  cRy.  The  tim  aixtanda  Either  np  the  Inphratas  diaa 
the  Tigris  ;  it  reaches  in  the  former  rivwrfothe  distance  of 
Kixty  miles  from  Koma,  while  in  the  Tigris  it  scarcely  extends 
to  more  tiian  thirty-five  miles.    Wo  may  more  precisely 
indicate  the  liniits  of  the  tido  in  both  rivers,  by  stating  that 
the  8|X)t  is  marked  on  the  Euphrates  1^  me  tomb  of  a 
Moslem  saint  oallad  Magalls  on  tha  waotam  bank :  and  on 
the  Tigris  by  the  mouth  of  the  Deweish  oanal;  these 
marks  are,  in  both  inatanres,  a  little  above  the  limits  of  the 
spring  tide.    In  the  »eawn  of  t\oo<\  the  tide  does  not  extend 
so  (ar  up  either  ri\er  ;  but  the  disparity  between  the  two  is 
still  maintained    At  such  seasons,  a  spectator  plaoed  at 
the  point  of  the  Wianglo  formed  by  the  junctimi  of  the  two 
rivers  may  observa  the  tide  itowins  up  the  Euphrates  on 
the  one  hand,  wMIe  the  strength  of  ttie  Tigris  forces  it  back 
on  the  other.    On  account  of  the  two  large  cities  of  Mosul 
and  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris,  the  bonks  of  that  river  may  be 
considered  more  ponulous  than  those  of  the  Euphrates;  but 
the  population  of  tiie  latter  is  distributed  among  a jmater 
nniAer  of  towns  and  ▼illages.  In  Ibe  whiM  Aitanee 
between  Baodad  and  Koma  on  the  Tigris  there  is  only  the 
miserable  vfllage  of  KootP  ;  but  the  parallel  distance  on  the 
Euj)hr:ile<;  contains  many  nllagcs,  and  some  small  towns. 

Considering  the  Tigris  to  enter  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  small  river  Kumib,  the 
direct  distance  to  Koma  is  about  equal  to  that  of  tiw 
Bophratas ;  and  ita  numerous  bends  prolaUy  render  its 
actual  course  fiilly  as  long.  The  banks  of  both  nvers 
become  very  low  as  they  approach  to  a  junction,  and  those 
of  the  unitcfl  stream  are  very  tlat.  But  the  bonks  of  the 
Tigris  maintain  a  steep  character  much  lower  down  than 
those  of  the  Euphiates.  The  Tinis  is  locally  called  the 
Shatt-al-DgOa  until  it  anivas  at  tha  canal  of  Shatt-al-Hlab 
when  H  reeehfca  the  name  of  8hatl-al>Amaiah,  which  It 
retains  until  its  junction  « ttli  the  FraJ.  Hie  river  receives 
no  tributaries  from  Irak  Arab'.,  and  the  only  stream  of  note 
that  enters  it  from  Alieiirah  is  the  Asas  umcer.  We  do 
not  And  this  river  laid  down  in  any  ptay,  and  its  ooozae  haa 
not  baoL  traeal;  b«t  .kaaifnaiT|gniinnatiMm  Wrif 
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in  SS'SfN.  Ut,  and  the  n^fint  My  that  it 
down  from  the  neighbottrhood  of  SiiOar.  From 
ift  to  the  ruins  of  Ct^iphon  the  Tiifris  receivM  no 
river  on  its  Mittem  bank ;  but  between  tliat  point  and 
Mosul  a  considerable  number  enter  it,  all  of  which  rise  in 
aod  flow  through  Kootdistan.   The  principal  of  these  are 
the  Great  atld  litll*  Zab.  and  the  Dialah.    The  Great 
Zab  liaea  ia  the  mounlsins  of  Persian  Koofdistan,  and 
purtuet  a  north-westerljr  direction,  until  it  is  joined  by  a 
small  stream  wliicli  ronies  down  from  the  north;  it  then 
lakes  a  aouth-we^tterly  directiun,  and.  traversing  the  breailtli 
of  Turkii'h  KoorJi^tan,  empties  ilself  with  rapidity  into  the 
Tigris  about  furty-flve  miles  below  Mosul,  and  imparts  its 
own  turbid  character  to  the  subaequent  mmm  of  that  river. 
lO  bctadth  when  it  enters  the  Tigris  does  not  exoMd  60  feet, 
although  at  the  low-water  horse-ford  on  the  road  to  Mosul  it 
is  at  least  200  feet  \\  iJe.    Thu  Little  Zab  is  a  narrow  but  deep 
river  which  rises  ia  the  nearer  declivity  ui  tlu;  Kwnii^tan 
mountains,  and  pursue*  a  nearly  diroct  S.S.W.  course  of  150 
milea  to  the  Tigris,  which  it  enters  io  lat.  36°  10',  where  its 
vidth  ia  only  25  fiiet,  although  in  ita  upper  course,  aflcr  it 
ha*  raeeived  the  Altun  Su  (golden  water)  at  Altun  Kupri 
(golden  bridge),  its  breadth  is  nearly  three  times  as  great. 
Itf  however,  disrluiru'L'.^  iin  immense  body  of  water  into  the 
Tigris,  which  iraraediateiy  uftcr  furnis  a  fearful  rapid  and 
fail,  which  greatly  endangers  the  raf\s  that  navigate  the  river 
between  Mosul  and  Bagdad.   The  Dialah  is  formed  by  the 
ttnion  of  ievand  amall  streuu  in  the  mountains  behind 
SvUmanieh;  and  after  it  haa  received  the  Holuan  and 
Arwand  from  the  Kermanshah  distrteta  it  beeomea  a  oon- 
liderable  river,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Tigris  about 
five  mdo8  above  the  Tauk  Kesra  at  Ctcsiphon.    It  is  cro^^sed  i 
Dy  a  bndge  of  boats  a  little  above  its  mouth,  and  its  breadth  ' 
IS  there  sixty  yards;  and  at  Bakooba,  about  forty  milea 
above  its  mouth,  it  may.  during  the  aummer,  be  forded  on 
bonehack.  although  its  stream  is  very  rapid. 

The  Shatt-al-Arab  is  the  name  given  to  the  united 
itnam  of  the  Euphrates  Lind  Tigris.  We  should  perhaps 
prefer  to  call  the  united  stream  by  the  name  of  one  of  those 
rivera  :  but  the  natives  never  do  so— perhaps  from  inability 
to  detomiine  to  which  of  the  atreama  the  distinction  is  most 
diM  t  and  it  also  agreea  vidi  Iheir  cuitom  of  calling  a  river  by 
difhrrat  names  in  different  parts  of  its  oourie.  OurHumber, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent,  is  a  parallel 
instance.  After  the  junftion,  the  river  continues  the 
direction  which  the  Tigris  was  before  pursuing,  and  tifler 
a  course  of  about  150  miles  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
a  single  embouchure.  The  Sbatt-al-Arab  is  navigable,  ia 
mid-stream,  ibr  vessels  of  500  tone  burden ;  buttowarda  the 
banks  ther«  is  such  a  labyrinth  of  channels,  ahallowa,  and 
sandbanks,  as  renders  its  navigation  sometimes  dffnoutt 
and  ]>erplcxing.  This  noble  river  receives  frotn  Persia  the 
Kerah,  and  communicates  dy  the  canal  of  Ilafar  with  the 
Karoon.  The  Kerah  or  Kara-eu  rises  in  Ardclan,  a  pro- 
vince of  Persian  Koordktaa ;  and  after  collecting  all  the 
rivera  ofthat  province  and  flw  northern  portion  of  Luristan,  it 
5ows  with  a  very  tortuous  oonrae  through  the  plains  of  Kbu- 
sbtan.  passing  near  the  ruins  of  Susa,  and  enters  the  Shatt- 
al-Arab  about  twenty  inilei  U-1nw  Korna.  The  length  of 
its  whole  course  may  oe  estimated  at  four  hundred  miles, 
and  its  width  at  the  mouth  approximates  to  that  of  the 
Diabiii.  The  Kaioon  rises  on  uio  wcRtern  declivity  of  the 
Koh-i-2erd,  or  yellow  mountain,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which,  the  Zeinieraod*  the  river  of  Ispahan,  has  its  source. 
It  proceeds  westward,  but  in  passing  among  the  mountains 
of  Luristan  it  takes  a  S.S.W.  direction,  receiving  in  its 
Masase  through  Khusistan  the  river  Abzal,  whicu  comes 
oownlhiai  the  north ;  after  which  it  contains,  in  Kinneir's 
opinion,  a  gmtet  body  of  water  than  either  the  Tigris  or 
Euphralea.  'Wbethor,  Iwwem.  (he  Abzal  joins  the  Kerah 
or  Karoon  appears  slHl  uncertain.  Near  Sabla  it  receives 
the  Jerahi,  and  after  it  has  passed  Sabla  its  strcatn  di- 
vides into  two  priiuipal  lir. inches,  one  of  which  pn  eecds 
westward,  as  if  to  enter  tho  Sbatt-al-Arab;  but  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  from  that  river  it  rather  abruptly 
lakes  4  south-easterly  direction,  and  flows  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  n  Mnllel  and  independent  stream.  Its  former 
diicttioQ  is,  oo^vvsi^  continuea  by  an  artificial  ^t,  through 
which  a  porlkNI  of  its  waters  ehfer  the  Shatt-al-Arab. 
The  other  principil  branch  of  the  Karoon  at  once  takes  a 
south-westerly  direction,  and  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
three  distinct  channeU ;  and  thus,  with  the  main  stream  of 
lb*  Jciahi,  til  diilittoi  eoiMttH  ianiA  Mm  th*  IMlU  into 
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eari  V  observers  to  tonfAude  that  there  w#e  so  mtny  months 

of  the  Shatt-al-Arab,  sIthou<xh,  in  point  of  fact,  diat  river 
flows  in  a  single  stream  to  the  sea.  It  ia  for  the  saks  ol 
explaining  this  that  we  have  spoken  of  the  KllidHittMlia§|t 
that  river  does  not  flow  within  our  limits. 

The  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  fyoni  111. 
34"  to  Korna,  is  intersected  Vy  the  dry  beds  of  miny 
natural  and  artiflrial  eanala.  dne  or  two  of  the  littor  in 
the  victntty  of  Bagdad  might  perhaps  be  made  available 
for  navigation  wiih  iut  any  enormous  expeius.  The  only 
canal  now  useful  is  the  natural  one  of  Shatt-tl-Hie ;  it  is 
about  100  yards  in  width  whtfo  it  opens  into  tho  Tigrisk  and 
is  navigable  during  aiglit  mondiB  ia  the  year,  bat  booiMMn 
nearly  a  dry  bed  in  snmmer.  Its  stream  dividil  at  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  Tigris,  and  afterwards  ra^unitlng 
forms  an  island  of  a  form  somewhat  oval,  and  about  thirty 
miles  long  by  fifteen  broad.  The  name  Shatt-al  Uie  is 
locally  limited  to  the  part  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
point  of  separation ;  the  western  branch  of  the  divided 
stream  is  called  Bu  Jehirat,  the  eastern  Shatt-al-Amah 
and  the  re-united  stream  is  named  Subbil.  We  avail  our 
selves  of  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  scMnewhat  serious 
error  in  all  the  maps  which  we  have  seen.  About  half 
way  between  Kooto  and  Korna,  a  river,  called  Mendeh,  some- 
times supposed  to  bo  the  antient  (ivndcs,  is  represented  to 
come  down  from  the  north  and  discharge  its  watm  into 
the  Tigris.  A  stream  certainlv  qtpean  at  the  spot  indi- 
cated* hot  it  is  the  Hid  or  find,  a  canal  which  receives  ita 
sttnam  Jiwn  ttie  Tigris  and  convevs  it  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  to  the  Kerah.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  I'igris,  it 
divides  into  several  branches,  the  principal  of  which  joios 
the  Kerah  about  sixteen  miles  fn^m  Haweeza.  Besidea 
such  waterless  natural  and  artificial  beds  as  we  hava 
noticed,  others  may  be  traced  which  extend  in  a  directMO 
parallel  to  the  Tinis  and  Euphrates,  and  might  have  been 
originally  intended  not  only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion and  to  drain  the  marshes,  but  to  avoid  Uie  delay  and 
trouble  which  vessels  have  now  to  encounter  in  following 
the  windings  of  the  river.  The  most  important  of  these 
canaU  is  the  Kaharawan,  which  eommeneed  near  Samara 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigns,  froiB  whence  its  remains  may 
still  be  traced  to  below  Kooto ;  and  although  all  further 
traces  are  lost  in  the  marshes  of  Susiana,  it  appears  that  it 
originally  extended  to  the  Kerah.  It  received  the  Dialuh  in 
its  course,  and  it  is  a  fact  notorious  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  the  existing  channel  of  that  river  from  the 
Naharawan  to  the  Tigris  is  of  comparatively  recant  totmk- 
tion.  Ruins  of  towns  on  both  aides  of  this  noUe  oaditl,  and 
aqueducts  leading  ihim  it  towards  the  Hamersen  mountains 
on  one  hand,  and  to  the  ruined  towns  of  the  Tigris  on  the 
other,  remain  to  this  day.  Much  of  the  luarsh)  land  now 
existing  near  the  Une  of  its  course  has  been  formed  by 
the  waters  once  carried  off  by  its  bed.  It  is  thus,  and  by 
their  grit  and  debria,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  have  been 
oanied  fiar  around  by  inundations  and  wmds,  that  the 
anmenniB  oanals  and  aqueducts  which  once  fertilised  th« 
country  now  contribute  to  increase  its  desolation. 

In  briefly  describing  the  surface  of  the  Pashalicof  Bagdad, 
wc  shall  consider  separately  the  part  to  the  cast  ol  the 
Tigris,  that  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  tkat  between 
the  two  rivers.  Of  these  three  portions  that  to  the  east  of 
the  Tigris  is  the  most  fertile.  In  this  part  of  his  territory 
the  Pasha  of  Bagdad  divides  with  the  Persians  the  country 
of  Koordistan  and  the  province  of  Khusistan.  As  ^a 
country  and  people  of  Koordistan  require  a  separate  notios^ 
it  w  ill  suffice  now  to  state  that  tho  portion  of  Koordistan 
nominally  subject  to  the  Turks  is  the  largest  and  finest  part 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  coimtries  of  Asia.  Koordistan 
is  altngetber  a  hUly  country,  xna  stem  and  lofly  summits 
of  the  centre  aia  aachanged,  on  procee^ng  towards  tlie 
borders,  for  wooded  and  vine-dad  hills,  whioh  inclose  many 
bea'JtiCul  plains,  fertile  valhn?.  and  romantic  dells.  The 
Koords  who  live  within  the  limits  of  the  Turkish  pashalic 
are  not  migratory.  Theynre  principally  cultivators;  and  are 
generally  governed  by  chiefs  of  ttieir  own  choice.  Their 
plains  and  valleys  produce  rice,  wheat,  bariey,  sesaBW.  Ii^ 
baooo,  gall-nuts,  and  all  sorts  of  fliiiti,  particularly  grapta 
The  Itihabilants  of  the  other  parts  of  the  pashalic  draw 
largely  upon  Koordistjin  for  their  agricnUural  prorluce. 
The  people  of  Kin)r(li.->lan  are  all  Soonees,  and  the  Persians, 
being  of  the  'jiposilc  sect,  are  not  liked  by  them  so  well  as 
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iafliMDce  aoaoog  the  Koot-d^  of  tlie  Turkuii  empire,  by  very 
■droit  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  the  chiefs  among  thsm- 
Mlves.  Sulimatiieb.  Karkoek,  and  EAA  art  tha  prinaipal 
towns  of  Turkish  Koordiatan:  SiilmiBiiiah  is  tha  eajpltal  of 
a  pasbalie  of  the  same  name,  the  territories  of  winch  are 
roore  extensh  e  than  tiuwa  of  any  other  chief  in  that  part 
of  the  country ;  bat  tha  popiilati«B  of  tha  tmrn  doaa  not  ok- 
ccad  12,000. 

The  Knila  of  Khusistan  are  so  tariously  doflned.  that,  m 
order  not  to  multiply  diWinetiona,  we  will  oonaider  it  nearly 
to  correspond  U  ua  antient  Snaiana,  and  to  oomprehend 
the  country  between  the  mountains  of  LuriBtnn  on  tlie 
eaat  and  the  Tistris  on  the  west,  and  between  the  Dialnli 
on  the  north  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south.  The 
climate  of  this  district  is,  on  the  whole,  very  simitar  to  that 
of  the  city  of  Bagdad.  The  province  may  be  described  os 
actually  a  daaart,  altbottgh  no  aoil  oooU,  in  ita  natnial  atata» 
be  more  fbrtila ;  and  this  it  true  of  extantt?e  territonea 
which  are  called  deserts  in  Wotern  Asiti,  wliich  only  want 
water,  or  the  care  of  the  cultivat'ir,  or  both,  to  licpomo  lux- 
uriantly producltNe.  In  Khusistan,  howe\er,  cxtensne  mo-  : 
rasses  ^ave  been  formed  on  !;iti'^  once  inliabited,  and  the 
sands  of  positive  deserta  have  encroached  upon  its  once  fer- 
tile plains.  The  epola  that  sttll  retain  a  productive  soil  are 
chiefly  in  the  neignbooiliood  of  the  rtTevs,  and  either  afSnd 
pood  pasture-!  or  richly  n^jiny  the  labour  of  ulii'ation. 
The  cultivated  di?.trirt.s  are  almost  exclu«i%"ely  «iliiin  the 
territorial  limits  of  Persia,  although  in  reality  thv;  southern 
halt  of  Persian  Khusistan.  and  nearly  all  of  Turkish  Khu- 
sistan, ure  occijpied  b)  different  tribes  of  Arabs,  chiefly  the 
Chaab  and  Bent-Lam.  The  Patsian  province  of  Sbuster 
is  peentiuly  Ikvoored  by  Nature,  whose  blesiinfi.  however, 
are  turned  to  very  small  account.  The  Chaab  sheik  derives 
his  principal  revenue  from  extens!i\c  rice-grounds  and  plan- 
tations of  date-tri'fs  on  tlie  Sliatt-al  Arab,  on  the  Hufur,  and 
on  the  Jerabi  river.  Thedates  of  Khusistan  attain  verj  high 
perlhetioil.  and  those  producefl  in  the  iVlendeli  district  are 
eonskbrad  (be  very  best  in  the  Bagdad  paahalie;  which  is 
not  much  less  than  to  say  that  dwy  are  the  best  in  the  worid. 

The  portion  of  the  pnshalic  of  Bagdad  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  Euplirates  may  be  dismissed  very  briefly.  Be- 
yond the  immediate  v  icinity  of  the  river,  the  whole  territory 
is  a  desert  of  the  most  positive  character — sandy,  flat,  with- 
out heriMge,  and  without  water.  Tha  hanks  of  the  river 
aia,  however,  very  fertile  in  many  fatts*  and  tha  annual 
orerflowin^s  of  the  river  in  its  lower  eoone  fbnn  the  most 
productiu'  ric<>-ground8  in  the  countrj'. 

That  part  of  the  pashalic  which  is  comprehended  between 
the  Tifiris  and  Euphrates  is  divided  into  Aljezirah  ;iiul 
Irak  Arabi.  The  former  is  that  portion  which  e\teiuls 
from  tha  nerthem  limit  of  the  pasbaUc  to  the  point  where 
the  riven  ajipioaeh  each  other  near  Bagdad.  The  whole 
ofthe  interior  of  this  region  is  a  complete  desert,  generally 
sandy,  and  sometimes  salt,  affording  only  ihr  unprofitable 
plants  to  which  such  a  soil  is  conuenial.  The  surface  is 
less  even  tlian  that  ofthe  Irak,  and  it  is  also  distm^uished 
by  two  istnaU  lakes,  both  of  which  are  salt.  The  banks  of 
the  rivers,  particularly  on  the  Tigris*  aia  in  much  better 
condition  than  lower  down.  Theva  are  mare  human  habita- 
tions, more  trees,  and  more  cultivation. 

Ir.ik  Arabi,  the  most  fertile  of  countries  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  is  now  ulaio.sl  a  complete  desert.  Tile  huil  luuy 
in  general  be  characteriied  a*  a  sandy  clay  in  a  great  degree 
covered  with  the  rubbish  of  ruined  towns  and  canals.  Of 
these  sttlBdent  traces  remain  to  afford  the  ubsencr  some 
ttodon  ii  a  system  of  irrigation  whicli,  for  its  extant,  and 
the  coat  and  labour  which  its  estaUishneot  must  have 
required,  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  equalled.  The 
bauka  of  the  Euphrates  and  bhatt-al-Ilie  are  not  so  per- 
fectly desolate  as  those  of  the  Tigris,  but  it  is  only  near 
rivers  and  canals  that  we  may  expect  any  redeeming  features 
in  the  !>csne.  On  the  Euphrates  the  torritor)*  of  the  Khezail 
Arabs  may  be  described  as  rich  and  beautiful.  The  disttict 
is  not  indeed  very  large,  hut  It  containa  rich  pastures  and 
Kood  cultivation.'wiih  namstmia  viUagaa  of  an  boapitablc 
and  courteous  tribe. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers,  more  espcf  ially  the  Tiicris,  are 
«kirted  to  a  very  great  extent  with  thu  tamarisk  shrub, 
which  in  some  places  grows  to  tlio  height  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  feet,  and  the  liquorice  ]danti  which  sometimes 
attains  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  These  two  form 
thn  fire  wood  used  at  Bagdad  and  other  places.  The  willow 
and  popiki:  also  frequently  appear  as  shrubs,  but  thev  are 


not  so  common  as  the  former.   Tradition  states  that  tho 

castor  oil  plant  oneo  ffteiw  luxuriantly  in  tha  country,  hut 
now  there  is  only  one  specimen,  which  grows  as  a  tree  on  thi> 
site  of  antient  Ctesiphon.  The  atefefnat  S^riaca  is  tall  and 

abundant  in  some  pla',  i^-;  ;  nnd  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  ita 
follicles  are,  when  young,  eaten  an  beaiiai  by  the  Arabs, 
althoufjh  with  us  this  lactescent  tribe  is  deemed  poisonous, 
and  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.  Tlie  carob  plant  (ceniloiilia 
siliqua)  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  saXOT  Saven  ftat. 
Camel-thorn  (hedysarum  aUtaxi)  ia  vary  common,  and  a 
species  of  buck-thorn  is  seen  occasionally,  as  well  as  the 
blackberi-y  biish.  The  cajier  shrub  is  rather  common  ;  the 
Arabs  express  a  sweet  juice  from  its  lierries,  and  eat  the 
leaves  as  \vc  do  spinach.  Amonp  the  other  plants  which  fringe 
this  desolate  region  the  most  common  are,  a  rare  species  of 
rue ;  rum  ex,  not  very  common ;  chennpndium  muertmatUKi, 
vesy  ahnndant;  eoloejfnih,  the  borisontal  runners  and 
goinds  of  which  overspread  large  tracts  of  ground  behind 
the  brushwood  which  skirts  the  rivers;  a  Ix-autirul  species 
of  wfrnfibrianthemum  ;  rentaurra,  very  common  :  titho- 
sjjermum  and  hel{otr')]w  arc  seen  occasionally;  and  h/rium 
and  a  beautiful  twining  species  ottoiartum  are  very  common, 
parliemiariy  the  former.  Tb»  iMoahes  near  the  Tigris  ara 
w  soma  parte  thickly  eovaitd,  fat  tha  tiftiaif,  ior  tha  extent 
of  many  miles,  with  the  hknsoms  ofthe  while  Heating  crow- 
foot. A  species  of  carex  and  of  alopecurut  complete  a  list 
prepared  from  actual  allhoujrh  rather  cursory  observation. 
Of  the  cultivated  fruit  trees,  near  the  towns,  the  date  is  by 
far  the  most  important,  as  it  contributes  largely  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  fopntotion.  Grapes,  figs,  pomegraaalea, 
quinces,  &c.,  aro  veiy^aod  and  abundant ;  but  applea,peaM 
oranges,  &c.,  are  of  inferior  sin  and  quality ;  and  cher- 
ries, gooseberries,  strawVierries,  and  currants  are  unknown. 
Melons,  cucumbers,  andoniotis,  with  (Mhet  cucurbitareai  aud 
ifif.hodelefP,  are  most  abundant  and  excellent;  but  of  these* 
as  well  a»  of  iruUg  and  of  cruciferous  and  leguminous  plants, 
it  may,  with  few  exceptions,  be  stated  that  the  species  which 
are  the  rarest  in  this  oonntiy  are  tha  most  oommon  In  the 
Bagdad  peshalie. 

The  principal  wild  birds  of  this  iTjrion  are  black  partridf^cs. 
snipes,  ami  wihl  <kives  ;  the  lakes  and  marshes  abuund 
w  itli  wild  <;eesc  and  ducks,  widgeon*,  and  pelicans.  The 
common  fowl  and  pigeons  are  the  only  domestic  birds. 
Tiiere  are  no  turkeys ;  and  geese  and  ducks  are  not  domesti- 
cated. The  wild  animab  are  gaaelles,  hons,  jackals,  faoga 
and  ham.  Tlie  Hons  ate  not  nnmeroua.  ana  their  haunts 
'  HIT!  ("h:  My  amon<r  the  sepulchral  barrows  of  the  Ti^ri« 
I'lie  jackals  are  more  abundant  and  troublesome,  and  when 
they  find  an  op|>ijrtunity  enter  the  to«  ns  and  villages  during 
the  nighu  The  domestic  animals  are  hordes,  asses,  mules, 
buffaloes,  single-hurapcd  camels,  and  dromedaries.  The 
liocae  of  the  oountn  ia  a  most  beautiful  animaL  As  beef  ia 
not  an  article  of  food,  oxen  are  not  reared  Ibr  slaughter; 
but  they  are  much  emploved  in  ajiricultural  labour. 

It  IS  not  to  be  uiulerslood  that  the  direct  authority  of  the 
pashu  of  Ba>;dad  extends  over  the  w  hole  of  this  lerritorj' 
of  at  least  lUU.OOO  square  miles.  In  the  north  the  pasha  of 
Mosul  is  appointed  immediately  by  the  sultan,  and  governs 
a  small  temtoiy  in  some  degree  of  independence,  although 
he  tisnally  acts  as  if  overawed  by  his  great  neighbour.  In 
the  north-east  the  Koords  take  care  that  the  yoke  of  Bagdad 
shall  not  he  lieavy  uiton  them  :  and,  latterly,  the  Persian 
government  has  mucli  extended  its  inflLience  and  power  iii 
that  direction.  In  the  south,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  districts  around  the  lew  towns,  the  Arabs  are  the  actual 
masters  of  all  the  country  from  Basdad  to  the  Panaan  Gulf, 
and  flram  the  mountains  of  Lunstan  to  the  frontier  of 
Arabia  Proper.  The  sheiks  acknowledge  a  sort  of  de- 
pendence upoJi  the  pa.-.ha,  w  itb  a  sincerity  proportii>neil  to 
the  slrenjrth  of  his  j;ovcrnment.  Their  dependence  is,  how- 
ever, precarious  and  uncertain  at  best,  and  in  the  most 
favourable  times  it  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  restrain  them 
from  ruining  the  commerce  of  the  city  by  their  depcedations 
on  the  merchandise  transported  by  water  and  by  land.  Thev. 
and  some  of  the  Koordi.sh  chiefs,  are  bound  to  furnish  thr> 
pasha  in  time  of  need  with  a  certain  number  t  f  nrtn  u  1 
men  ;  and  if  these  contiiij:enls  were  properly  furnished.  t)jc 
forces  of  the  pashalic  in  time  of  war  ought  to  amount  to 
about  twenty  thousand  men,  but  the  regular  forces  of  ths 
pasha  scarcely  exceed  three  thousand  men,  part  of  whom 
nave  had  some  notions  of  diaeipline  instilled  Into  them  by 
European  officers.  Tltis  small  body  inust  in  all  (xses  fisrtii 
the  principal  dependence  of  the  pasha,  who  cannot  with  an» 
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ulerable  confidence  calculate  on  his  Arabian  and  KoottliRh 
troops,  unless  (}ie  case  be  such  as  to  make  it  tmnifiMtly 
their  interest  to  bring  their  force*  forward. 

As  the  abow  artiaa  niftyb*  finindiD  aome  points  to  differ 
fron  pnrioiM  ■oqoiiiiIb,  it  u  iHnpar  to  iMb  tut  it  bM  been 
drawn  up  difaffly  flviii  peiwaal  obNTraticm.  and  ftom  un- 
published papers  and  maps,  for  access  tn  which  the  w  riter 
is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tavlor, 
tbe  British  rt sidetit  at  BAjjdad. 

BAGDAD,  a  large  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  formerly  the 
capiul  of  the  gimt  empire  of  the  caliphs,  and  now  of  a 
p«*h«lie  «f  iti  own  mme.  It  is  in  33'  20'  N.  lat  and 
44"  E.  lonf ..  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  200 
miles,  in  a  direct  line,  above  the  junction  of  tliat  river  witii 
tbe  Euphraieii.  and  JOO  miles  atK>ve  the  point  where  the 
united  stream  enters  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  external  appewmnoe  of  the  «ity  doc*  not  ditappoint 
the  cxpecutioni  wmeh  may  bave  been  iomied  from  eastern 
hMtory  and  romance.  It  stands  in  a  forest  of  date  trt>«s, 
wbieb  conceal  the  meanncos  of  its  buildint^  from  the 
itppiisaching  stranger,  but  allow  such  filimps^es  of  its  splen- 
did minarets  and  dumes  m  prevent  hira  tiroin  suspecting 
that  the  antient  plory  of  Baijddd  has  entirely  departed. 

Bagdad  is  divided  into  two  parta  by  the  Tigna.  It  waa 
orifinally  built  on  the  western  bank  of  tbat  noble  atreani ; 
but  the  court  havinp  been  remo\  ed.  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  to  the  oppobile  side,  tbe  more  respectable 
part  of  the  population  gradually  followed,  and  the  ori<;inal 
kite  became  a  sort  of  suburb,  inhabited  chieHy  by  tbe 
poor.  This  is  the  present  state  of  tlw  town,  the  whole  of 
which,  on  both  aides  of  tbe  river,  is  aumninded  by  a  high 
and  thiek  wall  of  briek  and  mud,  which  fa  flanked  at  regular 
distance-t  with  round  embattled  towers.  Some  of  tliese  were 
coDslrucled  m  the  time  of  the  caliphs,  and  in  workmun-ihip 
and  size  greatly  exceed  tlio>e  of  more  modern  duti-,  luul  ure 
now  mounted  with  cannon  in  no  very  serviceable  condition. 
Tbe  citadel  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the 
point  within  the  wall  where  it  abuta  on  the  river,  to  the  north 
of  the  city.  It  eommande  tbe  communication  aerosa  the 
nver,  but  it  is  not  of  great  extent,  nor  are  its  fortifications 
much  above  the  ffenenil  level  of  tiie  ramparts  of  the  citv. 
It  serves  as  an  an-eii:il  and  barrack.  The  whoie  city 
wait  on  both  sides  of  the  nver  a  about  iive  luibs  lu 
circumference ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  area  which  it 
indoaea  ia  laid  out  in  gardens  and  plantataous  of  date 
tiees.  Under  the  wall  tnem  is  a  dry  ditch  of  considerable 
>!eptb,  which  may,  when  occasion  re<iuires,  be  filled  fiom 
the  river.  We  ought  not  to  judge  of  Ea^iteru  lortitlcu- 
tions  by  European  rules.  Successive  travellers  had  spoken 
of  those  of  Bagdad  with  contempt ;  bol  they  have,  in  the 
recent  troablea,  been  found  adequate  to  tbe  purposes  for 
winch  they  were  intended. 

The  interior  of  Bagdad  miserably  disappoints  the  expeo- 
till  >ns  which  the  exterior  view  may  have  raised.  It  is 
built  on  no  regular  plan,  and  there  are  few  towns,  even  in 
Asia,  the  streets  of  which  are  so  narrow  and  tortuous.  They 
are  not  paved ;  tbey  are  tM  of  inec|ualities,  occaaioned  by 
depoaitsof  rubbiih.  and  rendered  disgusting  by  dead  ear- 
caies  and  all  manner  of  fllth.  which  would  endanger  the 
public  heaith,  were  not  the  most  noxious  part  speedily  re- 
nK.v'fl  l>y  the  numbers  of"unowned  and  half-savage  d  v^s. 

In  general,  the  houses  do  not,  as  in  Western  Turkey,  jire- 
■ent  any  windows  to  the  street.  Instead  of  a  regular  front 
with  wittdowri,  there  are  high  walla  piened  by  low  and  mean- 
lookinf;  doors ;  but  in  aome  of  the  better  otraeta.  tbeTurkiab 
ii -irft.  or  large  projecting  window,  or  else  the  Persian  lattice, 
'  L-asionaUy  occur.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  kiln- 
I'urnt  bricks,  which  are  not.  when  new,  much  unlike  those 
«mployed  in  London,  either  in  shape  or  colour:  but  new 
briokn  eve  rarely  employed  unless  in  public  buildings,  as  old 
eoea  can  be  eaaily  obtained  by  tnminff  np  the  ground  in 
ahnest  any  direedon  around  the  ei^.  The  waHs  are,  to  ap- 
penrance,  of  very  great  solidity  and  thickness :  hut  tbey  are 
i>nK  factd  with  lirick,  tlie  space  between  being  filled  up  with 
earth  and  rubbish.  The  house*  anj  much  higher  than  those 
m  Persia.  The  latter  have  seldom  more  thtin  one  floor, 
with  perhaps  acelUr  for  lumber;  but  the  houses  at  Bagdad 
haf«  two  floora  beaidea  the  habitable  eellara.  Tbe  ground 
floor  IS  oeeupied  with  hatha,  ilore-noina,  and  tervvnta* 
.  fTIre*.  T]\c  first  floor  contains  the  state  and  family  rooms. 
TVie  great  heijjht  of  the  apartments  on  this  floor  makes  the 
lOuse  as  hii;h  as  one  of  two  stories  in  this  country.  The 
tplenaid  and  oAen  elegant  appearance  of  these  rooms  pre- 


sents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  filthy  and  bt-ggarly  aj»p«»ct  ot 
the  .>-trcets.  The  rtioms  have  often  vaulted  ceilings,  which 
are  decorated  with  chequered  work  and  mouldinga  in  xvy 
good  taste.  They  are  amply  provided  with  windowa  of  eo- 
loured  glass,  and  the  walls  are  so  praAiaely  ornamented  with 
gilding,  painting,  and  inlaid  mirrors,  as  to  make  a  stronger 
impression  on  a.  *tran£;er  than  a  detailed  examination  will, 

E^rhapa,  be  found  to  confirm.  The  buildings  of  a  nouse  in 
agdad  commonly  oc<  upy  two  or  three  sides  of  the  interior 
of  a  square  court.  In  this  court,  which  is  paved  with  aquucd 
stones,  8om»  date  trees  are  usually  planted;  and  there  is 
frequently  a  ihuntaiu  in  the  centre.  Access  to  the  firafr 
floor  is  afFbrdcd  by  external  stairs  of  stone,  which  conduct 
to  the  verandah,  into  whicli  all  the  doors  of  that  floor  open. 
This\erandah,  which  i:>  »uppoitcvi  by  the  walla  of  the  ground 
Hoor,  is  geiiendly  wide,  and  paved  witha^Utfid  lieBea)  and 
its  boanled  covering  and  carved  screen  am  aupforted  bj 
pillars  of  wood,  the  capitals  of  whieh  ata  often  very  eutioaa. 

In  Bagdad,  as  in  all  other  Turkish  cities,  the  only  public 
buildings  of  note  are  the  mosques,  the  khans  or  caravaiiaerais, 
and  the  bazaars  Theiearc  i-aid  to  be  about  100  mosques  in 
the  town;  but  not  mure  than  thirty  are  distinguishea,  in  a 
general  view  of  the  city,  by  domca  and  minarets.  The 
domes  are  remarkable  not  leaa  finr  their  unumial  lwi^t  than 
for  bein^  covered  with  Klased  tilea,  of  virioaa  edhmr^  chiefly 
green,  oliic,  black  an«l  white,  disposed  with  considerable 
taste.  Tlie  minarets,  which  are  more  massive  in  their 
structure  than  tiiose  of  Constantinople,  and  are  without  the 
conical  termination  which  the  latter  exhibit,  arc  also  glazed, 
but  in  better  taste  than  the  domes,  the  colour  being  of  a  light 
brown,  with  a  diflbrent  colour  to  mark  the  linaa  fimned  bj 
the  junction  of  the  bricks.  These  lofty  minarets  and  bean- 
tifi.llv  ■  liaped  domes  relied  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  very 
brilliant  effect.  Some  of  the  more  untient  towers  are  sui^ 
mounted  by  the  nests  of  storks,  the  diameter  of  whiab 
nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  structure. 

The  baaaara  of  Bagdad  are  numerous  and  extensive,  bat 
are  in  appeaianoe  much  inferior  to  those  of  aone  other 
oriental  cities  of  hssa  note.  Many  of  the  streets  of  shops 
whicli  compose  them  are  lor  l",  l  1  rablywide  and  slruigbt, 
and  vaulted,  in  the  usual  manner,  with  brickwork;  rnany 
others  are  narmw,  and  co\ered  only  with  a  roof  of  straw, 
dried  lt!avc:>,  or  branches  of  tri«s,  supported  on  tiat  beams 
laid  across.  The  baxaars  are,  in  ordinary  times,  well  sup- 
plied with  oriental  pioduoe  and  manuiacturea.  The  baths, 
as  in  an  other  oriental  towns,  are  numerous.  The  khans, 
or  carav  aiiserais,  which  amount  to  about  thirty,  do  not  de- 
mand ]iarticular  notice:  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  some 
other  Turkish  towns,  and  do  not  admit  of  the  least  oom* 
parison  with  those  of  Persia. 

The  communication  between  the  two  parts  of  the  ei^ 
divided  by  the  Tigris  is  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  thirty  pun- 
toons.  Another  mode  of  communication  is  by  means  of 
large  round  baskets,  coat<.'d  with  bitumen,  whieh  are  the 
when  ies  of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  and  Dialah.  The  river 
is  about  750  feet  wide,  in  full  stream,  at  Bagdad,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  courae  varies  with  the  season.  Its  water* 
are  very  turbid,  although  perfectly  clear  at  Hoaul,  and 
until  the  Great  Zab  enters  the  Tigris. 

The  existing  antient  remains  in  Bagdad  are  very  few  ; 
but  these  few  far  exceed  any  of  the  modern  structures  ill 
solidity  and  elegance.  There  are  three  or  four  racMquea, 
tlio  oldest  of  which  was  built  by  Mansur's  successor  in  the 
year  783.  and  haa  now  only  remaining  m  minaret  which  ia 
said  to  be  tile  higheat  in  tfie  city,  near  the  ccntio  of  whieh 
it  stntids.  It  commands  a  ninst  extensile  view  over  the 
I  town  and  adjacent  country,  and  on  a  clear  day  the  Tauk 
Kesra  at  Ctcsiphon  en;  distinctly  perceived  from  it. 
Of  the  mosques  of  more  modern  date,  that  of  Abdul  Kadder, 
although  rivalled  by  two  or  three  others,  is  the  largest  and 
finest.  Undemeath  ita  lofty  and  beautiftil  dome  are  da* 
posited  the  bones  of  a  Ikmoua  fSonni  doctor  of  ttie  abom 
name,  who  lived  at  the  latter  cr.d  f  the  twelfth  century, 
and  who  is  considered  the  patni:i  .^aint  of  Bafrdad.  This 
[  mosque  is  well  supplied  with  water  b\  a  canal  from  tlio 
river,  and  the  court  is  furnished  with  a  vast  number  of  ceils 
for  the  accommodation  of  three  hundred  devotees,  who  are 
aupportsd  ftom  the  funds  of  the  establishment.  Bagdad 
waa  at  one  time  the  Athens  of  Mohammedan  Asia,  and 
the  «cat  of,  perhaps,  more  fscience  than  at  that  time  existed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  college,  founded  in  the 
year  by  the  Caliph  Moostanscr  Billah,  acquired  grcil 
1  (iime  in  the  East  •  it  »UU  exists,  as  a  bttUdiog.  near  the 
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bridge  of  boau,  but  it  hu  been  transiortued  into  a  khan, 
sad  the  old  kitchen  ia  now  the  euHtom-house.  There  are 
lix'  gMM  ill  lb*  anture  wall  i  tbrae  to  each  portion  of  the 
dty,  u  ^vidad  hr  tin  Tigrie.  tbk  lv{je«t  and  Imat  k 
the  TalUm  gate,  which,  aooordinit  to  an  oriental  custom,  was 
walled  up  when  sultan  Murad  IV.  had  passed  through  it 
on  his  return  \o  Constantinople,  after  he  had  rccoverwl 
Bagdad  from  the  Persians.  It  has  never  since  been  opened. 
Outride  the  ^«  alls,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  there  is 

lacBS  btuuL-gioand,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  tomb 
evBetm  to  the  nMnocy  of  the  wife  of  the  CsUph  Harun  al 
Rascbid,  the  famous  Zobcide  of  the  'Thousand  and  One 
Nights.'  It  w&«  erected  by  the  caliph's  second  son  Abdallah 
hI  Mamooii,  and  is  in  i<  r muular  structure,  capped  by  a 
cone  which  much  resembles  u  pine-apple  in  shape.  The 
ruuis  and  foundations  of  old  buikliiii^ij,  and  even  the  lines 
of  stHMti*  nwy  bo  tnoed  to  a  gtoatdiitsnoo  bofond  tho  pro- 
sent  wvUM  of  the  town.  On  die  wosteni  side  tiieae  tonsins 
extend  r.-  ;ulv  In  A L'^rkuf,  or  the  'Mound  of  Nimrod,'  as 
it  is  called  b'j  lac  iiaiives.  This  structure  must  orifritially 
have  sloixl  at  no  great  distance  from  the  pites  of  the  antient 
city.  It  IS  now  reduced  by  time  to  a  shapeless  mass  of 
fcrickvviM  k.  about  126  feet  in  Imigltt.  100  feet  in  diameter, 
and  3U0  feet  in  oinHimfinMiea  tt  tlw  lowor  part*  wbioh, 
however,  is  much  slNyve  tb»  red  tme.  Tk«  natives  diink, 
and  travellers  generally  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  it  was 
orijKinaUy  intended  as  a  beacon  on  which  bignal-fire*  might 
be  kindled.  ■  But  the  late  Bishop  of  Biiliylon,  M.  Coupperie 
^n  a  letter  published  in  the  AnmUet  de  I  Association  de  la 
Propagation  de  la  Foi,  1830).  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
was  designed  for  a  grand  obssmiorfj  and  the  seal  with 
which  astronomy  was  enHivated  in  this  eonntry.  as  w^l  under 
the  Arabian  caliphs  as  in  times  more  antient,  renders  this 
conjecture  as  probable  as  any  we  have  seen.  There  is  a 
view  of  this  mass  of  brickwork  in  Ives's  Travels,  p.2'J8; 
and  in  Sir  R.  ]L  Porter's  Travtlt,  vol.  iL  p.  277.  (See 
Miabdw's  aseonntof  it^  Bti$a6uehM(MK^  niaehJntitn, 
&c,  vol.  iL  p.  306.) 

The  elimate  of  Bagdad  is  Balubrious,  but  intensely  hot  in 
summer.  From  our  own  carefully-registered  observations, 
during  a  year  in  which  the  temperature  was  considered  by 
tin  natives  to  have  been  at  a  fair  average,  the  summer  heat 
seems  to  bo  rather  exaggerated  by  stKOe  travellers,  it  is 
still,  howsvar»  niueh  greater  than  ilia  geographical  position 
of  the  place  would  lead  a  ponoa  to  oxpoet ;  and  this  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  its  situaticm  in  a  vast  naked  plain  on 
tho  bonier,  f  .i  lesert,  as  well  as  by  the  prevalence,  during 
part  of  the  ttummor.of  the  hot  uiud,  the  tamiel.  This  wiud 
m,  popularly  considered  to  prevail  during  forty  days,  but 
ill  actual  duration  is  often  twice  as  long;  during  which 
period  it  ooninMidy  riies  about  noon,  or  somewhat  earlier, 
and  (Mtntinues  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  felt  like  a  gentle  breese  which  ha?  just  passed  over  the 
mouth  of  a  lime-kUn.  At  Ba^t  l  nl  it  does  not  n  tn 
produce  any  bad  efiiBot,  either  upon  the  nealth  or  iivek  of 
ttie  natives,  or  amn  of  SurapMMs.  Ita  heat,  nevorthalass, 
ud  tlut  of  tha  iHiniur  numtbs  ia  gaOMal*  is  10  onpnaiive 
•ad  relaxing,  and  ht  enek  long  aoatinnanoe—witlMWt  the 
inten  rrti-in  i  f  ■itorrr: or  showers,  or  cloudy  days— that  the 
spot  wGulu  til  iLal  ijviasou  sc^ucely  be  habitable  but  for  two 
eompensaling  circumstances :  one  of  these  is  the  brarmg 
coolness  of  the  nights,  to  enjoy  which  the  people  sl^ep  upoo 
the  Uat  roofs  of  their  houses  from  the  nuddla  of  May  to 
the  latter  part  oC  Saptembar  f  the  otlier  is  movided  by  the 
people  tiisnMdives,  who  liava  indar  tiidr  nenaas  tipaeioas 
Taullcd  collars,  called  aerdatibs,  in  which  persons  whn-e 
oircumitances  or  occupations  allow  it  live  almost  entirely  by 
day  during  the  summer  season.  7'hese  cellars  are  rather 
sdoomy  abodes  ;  the  light  is  very  spaiiugly  admitted ;  but 
UM  apartments  are  wall  ventilated  by  exeelleat  wind-chim- 
neys, which  appear  on  the  house-tope  like  nuHMfn  towers 
strengthening  and  erowning  the  parapet.  On  tlisse  vanti- 
lators  the  numerous  storks  which  iVt  quent  the  cirv  in  I'lr 
siBnmer  build  their  vast  cylindrical  iie^ta.  It  is  remuriiabie. 
that  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  complaining  more  when 
the  summer  temperature  does  not  attain  its  usual  height 
than  when  it  exceeds.  They  say  that,  in  a  summer  less 
than  uanalljr  warn,  aicknm  aboands  in  the  city ;  and  nie- 
dioal  men.  to  whom  this  has  bean  nenliMMd.  are  of  opinion, 
that,  havin)^  been  all  their  lives  acciutomcd  to  th«  discbarge 
cf  a  cortaui  quantity  of  perspiration  in  summer,  any  con- 
siderable diminution  of  that  qnantilif  ttigr^pnnili  ii^wiMisly 
on  the  health  ef  the  people. 


Snow  never  falls  at  Bagdad,  and  hail  very  seldom. 
In  the  month  of  January,  the  freezing  of  towels  hang  todry 
upon  the  river,  and  the  formation  of  a  thin  aurfaee  of  iea 
upon  water  left  standing  in  jugs  in  the  open  air.  are  re« 
garded  as  indications  of  a  surprising  degree  of  cotd.  The 
people,  nevertbeleas,  suffv  more  from  the  eold  of  winter 
than  would  be  imagined :  this  arises  from  tbeir  rooms  bemcr 
exclusively  constructed  for  summer  use;  and  from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  same  rooms  being  very  little  heightened 
bv  the  braiierser  eaithea  pans  of  ehaieoal  whieta.  in  th« 
absenoa  of  stem  and  ftre-plaoes,  are  employed.  On  tiir 
subject  of  temperature,  the  following  table,  although  hot 
so  complete  as  might  be  desired,  will  be  found  to  affurrl 
more  information  than  has  been  hitherco  rinnslifil  If 
shows  the  highest  and  lowest  observed  temperature  for  every 
month  in  the  year  in  three  different  situations.  As  our 
obsarvatiaiiB  eonmieiioad  in  the  middle  of  April,  1830,  and 
ooncluded  early  in  Maidi,  189f,  the  lowest  temperatnre  ef 
the  former  raofith,  and  the  highest  the  latter,  c  not 
be  ublaiued,  and  aie  nut  stated.  '1  he  lime  of  obserViiUuji  was 
changed  with  the  length  of  the  d&vs,  from  half  past  si\  to 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  two  to  three  m  the 
afternoon.  The  first  observation  was  in  an  ordinary  inha- 
bited looin,  tfaio  seoMd  trss  in  the  verandilu  nnd  tbs  Uuid 
on  the  bouse-top.  SttfuneneoiMidsfalily  wannotf  llian  this 
of  which  we  speak  aie  not  WMWiial;  iMtt  •  edtdar  winiir  la 
exceedingly  rare. 

Hoom.  Hp«n  Shiwle-  Sub. 

lAvnt.  UifhAst.  Lowett.  BifbuL  Loww.  Highw^ 
1830.  o      o         e      «  0  o 

April  .  —  81  ••88  —  111 
May  .  79  94  71  108  80  IM 
June  ^7      <iS  79    109  86  180 

July         .        :>    112         84    113  90  134 

August      .  It         87    119  95  140 

September        W     97         77    106  89  127 

October  70     90        61    100  f9  Itl 

Movember  SO  77  48  84  84  18t 
Deeemlw .     57    84       91    07        OS  90 

18.31. 

January  .  48  63  87  68  43  88 

February  .  OS  88  48  77  84  88 

March  .  59  —  52  —  81  — 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  daring  the  warmest  months,  it 
was  generally  found  that  the  temperature  in  the  inhabited 

cellars  was  two  or  three  degrees  less  tlian  it  had  been  in  tlie 
ordinary  roums  at  eight  o'dock  in  the  mucning  of  the  same 
days. 

A  drop  of  rain  rarely  falls  at  Bagted  latw  than  tho  fae> 
ginning  of  May,  or  earlier  than  tovwds  the  end  «f  SepOsn- 

ber.  After  the  end  of  September,  the  rains  are  copious  for 
a  time,  but  tho  winter  is,  on  the  whole,  dry  ;  and  although 

■AC:  ill/  ii:)'.  {iH'-s!'-,:-  a  nuiiLiti'  register  of  every  r:unv  rlay,  ve 

think  we  may  safely  state  that  the  number  of  days  on  which 
any  rain  falls,  in  Uie  whole  year,  does  not  exceed  twenty* 
five.  Nevertheless,  the  autumnal  rains  at  Bagdad,  and  other 
parts  of  the  ooiintry,  are  so  heavy,  thai  the  Tigris,  whieh 

sinks  greatly  during  the  summer  months,  again  fills  its 
I  channel  and  becomes  a  powerful  and  mujestic  stn'am.  Thi» 
occurs  i  in  the  sprmg  when  the  snows  dissolve  on  the 
dintaut  mountainii.  The  low  lands  on  both  sides  of  this 
river  and  the  Euphrates  are  then  iiuindated ;  and  when  ihv 
fall  of  snow  has  been  very  great  in  the  preoadiog  vintor* 
the  eomrtry  between  and  heyond  tfw  two  rivers,  in  tteloiNH' 
pirt  rf  their  course,  uMumes  the  appearance  rf  ,^  v.~st  lake, 
ill  which  the  elevated  grounds  look  like  isUud»,  and  the 
towns  and  villages  are  also  insulated.  Perhaps  the  history 
of  this  city  does  not  offer  an  instance  of  au  ioundatton  so 
calamitous  as  that  of  the  year  1831,  when  the  Hood  was  im 
extensive  and  of  such  long  duration,  diat  the  waters  found 
an  entrance  to  the  aty,  and  so  many  hnildiogs  were  swept 
:r.vnv  by  tlie  fu\-t  irruption,  and  so  many  more  were  under- 
,  uuued  and  fell  fioin  the  long  continuance  of  the  water  in 
tlie  cellars  ami  tlx;  streets,  tliat  fully  one-hall  it  ilie  ii>^»n 
was  ruined,  with  little  prospect  that  it  will  »peedily  rt<oover. 
Thousands  of  lives  were  also  destroyed ;  and  as  the  nnak 
destructive  plague  which  had  visited  Bagdad  for  sixty  yonin 
was  at  the  same  time  raging,  the  combined  operatkm  or 
these  calamities  redurc  l  [h,  populalion  from  at  "iiit  rs.not- 
to  2O,0ciU  or  Jj.OCiU.    Our  iaiest  advices  do  not  lufurm  us 

that  any  great  progress  has  besD  nnds  in  rrViiiliag  the 
town  or  restoriog  its  popiilstiofc 
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Tlie  plague  is  o^sen%d  to  vuttBegdad  at  intervftls  of  ten 
fcan :  but  the  amount  of  iMteuction  which  it  generally 
effects  is  exeee^inalj  lUAt  flMqpind  with  that  to  which  we 
have  just  adverted,    litere  ft  only  one  other  malady  to 

which  the  Bapdadecis  are  much  exposed  tli;it  \vc  need  parti- 
cularly mention:  it  is  a  cutaneous  di-^vrrier,  wliu-h  some 
call  tlu'  '  Ah'ppo  malady,'  and  others  tlir  '  Alcppi  tnitton :' 
but  although  Aleppo  may  be  its  native  city,  it  is  not  to  pro- 
Talent  there  as  at  Bagdad.  It  in  first  a  tnnMNir,  and  then  a 
rida,  daep^  and  dutnaiiag  ulcer,  finir  the  owe  of  which  no 
meana  hare  hitherto  heea  ftrand,  antfl,  after  ahc  or  eight 
m  inth'^,  it  heals  of  itself.  It  leaves  an  uply  and  indelible 
!scar,  and  as  one  seldom  cumes  alone,  and  children  are  gene- 
rally attacked  in  the  face,  the  rouiiteniincH  sufft  rs  sn  prcatly 
in  oon«equonce,  that  tlic  people  of  Bagdad  may.  without 

SutiWtiMoonaidercd  the  ugliest  people  in  Turkey.  Adults 
MPf  raMy  attacked  in  the  Upaba.  It  ia  aaid  that  those 
who  MTO  OBoe  aoftred  thia  diaoraer  are  exempt  ftom  fliture 

The  population  of  Ba^^dad  is  exceodmply  mixed  ;  and  the 
very  distinctive  dresses  of  each  people  clearly  indicate  the 
compoiient  parts  of  the  population  The  Osmanli  Turks 
•eoNoly  mmf  wear  ft  Bagaad  the  omhfoldcred  jacket,  oapa- 
eioaa  trowfcfa,  pud  oloaa  eu  ao  eop)non  in  the  ncijjhbour- 
hood  of  the  capital  t  the  eivn  dress  prevaila — tiie  lon^  loose 
gou  ns  of  cotton,  muslin,  or  silk,  "  itfi  w  irle  shapeless  cloaks 
of  broadcloth  or  shallooi. ;  wnile  tlie  red  cap,  with  its  blue 
tassel,  instead  of  fitting  clos^  to  the  head,  hangs  loosely 
backward,  and  it  wound  about  with  white  mushn,  flowered 
wMh  gold.  Ohriatiana  dieaa  niieli  in  the  same  manner. 
They  are  not,  as  in  many  olhar  towns,  realriotod  Ikom  light 
eotours  ia  their  dress,  or  from  wearing  yellow  slippers :  hut 
they  are  expected  to  abstain  altogether  frum  preen  c.ilours 
and  from  white  turbans.  The  Jews  are  generally  distin- 
guished by  having  their  red  caps  fitting  close  to  the  head, 
with  only  a  yriknr  handkerchief  tied  around  them.  As  the 
religioos  are  not  diatinguiriiod  in  tiie  aame  manner  in  other 
Turkish  towns,  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  this.  The 
Arabs  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  resident  population, 
besides  a  larpe  number  frutn  the  desert  as  oconsioiial  so- 
journers. They  arc  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  bead- 
dress,  which  consists  of  a  coarse  shawl  of  ailk  and  cotton, 
with  wide  atruea  qf  red  and  yellow ;  thia  is  folded  tiivi|a- 
hriy.  and  laid  mon  the  head,  around  which  a  thick  foiler 
of  brown  worsted  is  then  passed.  The  end*  of  the  shawl 
eorer  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  and  as  it  is  also  furnished 
with  a  fringi-  of  knottc<l  strings  wlm  h  haiiiz  liuwn  tlu'  back, 
it  helps  to  give  a  wild  appearance  to  the  Arab  countenance. 
They  are  also  distii^guished  by  their  wide  sleeveless  cloaks, 
arfaidi  are  wboUiUad^  or  whito  with  a  wide  stripe  of  blue, 
brewn.  erred.  Thla  eloak  foMw)  ia  made  of  hair  and  wool, 
and  when  conflned  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern  belt,  it  generally, 
with  a  coarse  shirt  underneath,  forms  the  entire  dress  of  an 
Arab.  His  turban  als  >  <list  !ii;ui-?hes  tin-  Ktxird  :  it  is  fre- 
quently of  silk,  with  stripes  of  blue,  red,  and  white ;  and  its 
fringe  of  knotted  strings,  though  not  80  long  as  in  the  Arab 
twhaa,  which  ia  aUo  differently  worn,  exeoUantly  aeto  off 
the  hold,  gmve,  and  •trongly-matked  eonntenanea  «f  tho 
pure  KooH.  Then  there  are,  in  considerable  numbera, 
th<»  active  and  animated  subjects  of  the  Persian  king, 
111  their  curly,  bl  u  k,  and  conical  cnps,  hi'^'l;  heeled  slippi-r.s, 
and  gowns  of  green  or  blue,  which  arc  dutinguished  from 
tbow  of  other  eastern  people  by  their  tightness  in  the  body 
sod  tha  aleeves.  Such  are  the  teurpa  which,  on  boiaebeck 
«r  on  Ibot.  appear  in  the  streets  ofBagdad,  or  alt  amoking  by 
the  way-side.  It  would  be  incorrect  and  impossible  to  com- 
prehend these  various  masses  of  people  under  one  general 
ebanicter.  They  can  only  Ik;  h|x)keii  (if  in  the  iim->  with  a 
laference  t^^  their  knowledge ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  prejudiced,  self-coDceited,  and  bigoted,  because  they 
an  profoundly  ignorant.  Tbera  it  not  among  timm  that 
dae  proportion  of  inf^ad  and  aduealod  mm  wnidi  re- 
deems the  cbaiaoter  of  a  people.  In  those  countries,  two- 
thirds  of  the  small  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  the  object  of 
the  liducaLion  afforded  to  the  lu^'lier  chi^ses,  is  not  worth  know- 
ing. The  Anuenians  are  decidclly  the  beat-informed  people 
in  the  rtty.  Many  of  them  have  been  in  India,  and  several 
hat*  Bfont  much  of  their  livea  in  that  ooimfiy.  They  have 
tbaa  haaanie  acquainlad  with  EngKih  mannera,  inatitntiom, 
an4  modes  of  government ;  and  through  them  much  infor- 
mation is  communic4ited  to  their  countrymen  who  have  not 
tTijjyed  a  similar  advantage.  They,  and  the  more  respect-  i 
sUe  Moaiem  merefaaota  in  tha  town,  long  for  aucb  aecurity  i 


of  property  and  person  as  is  enjoyed  under  the  Britiah 
government  in  India.  This,  oembiniBd  with  the  aresefleo  of 
an  EnsUi^  loaideat,  wkaia  auMih  aaapaetad  and  poaseasea 
great  fnfluaBea.  aaanwa  »  Banpaaa  A«m  that  open  in. 
suit  to  whi^  ha  ia  much  aqiofoa  In  naaj  IfahammadMi 
towns. 

We  cannot  give  any  precise  statement  of  the  numerical 
proiwrtiofl  of  the  different  parts  of  the  population ;  bat  it  ia 
perhapi  av  approximation  to  stato  diat  fo«»-liJUn  «f  tho 
entire  munbar  wa  Turks  and  Araba  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portiona.  In  the  remaining  Mb  the  Jewa  are  apparently 
the  most  numerous.  To  them  the  \Tcinity  is  consecrated,  by 
tile  recollections  of  their  captivity,  and  by  the  tombs  of 
the  ])rophets  Hzekiel  and  Kzra.  The  latter  is  situated 
not  far  above  the  point  where  the  Tigria  jeina  t^  Bn> 
phrates,  end  ffsnna  a  plaeo  of  pilgrimaga  to  bodi  Jawa 
and  Moalems. 

The  only  women  in  Bagdad  who  exhibit  any  part  of  the 
face  in  the  streets  are  the  Arab  females.  Their  riirss  con- 
sists in  general  of  au  exceedingly  wide  chemise  of  red  or 
blue  cotton,  to  which  in  winter  is  added  one  of  the  seme 
clonks  that  ere  worn  by  tho  men.  They  seldom  waar  aboaa, 
and  never  alookings ;  but  about  the  head  thay  waar  a  maaa 
of  blaek  cotton  or  silk  stuff,  which  ia  rather  graoefuIlT  dis- 
posed. It  is  brought  round  so  as  to  cover  the  neck  and 
throat  and  the  lower  part  of  the  fucc  This  head-dress  is 
often  profusely  ornamented  with  beads,  &hclU,  and  current 
and  antient  coins.  Tiiey  are  also  fond  of  wearing  ankl^ 
and  braoeloto  of  ailver,  whieh  ara  genprally  more  then 
inch  in  diamoiaff,  and  anggaat  tbo  idea  of  abaeklea  rather 
than  ornaments.  But  thw  most  wfaimaieol  decoration  is 
worn  on  one  side  of  tlte  nose,  which  is  bored  for  the  pur- 
pose :  it  consists  of  a  gold  or  gilt  button,  about  the  size  of  a 
halfpenny,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  small  torquoise  stone  or 
a  blue  bead  is  inserted.  Their  fkcos,  anna,  a|id  other  parts 
of  their  bodies  are  also  decorated  with  atora,  floanta,  and 
other  figures,  stained  on  tha  akin  with  a  blue  eolbvr,  and 
the  effect  of  which  ia  exceedingly  unpleosing  to  a  European 
eye.  The  Turkish  and  other  women  so  muffle  themselves 
up  when  they  go  out,  as  to  appear  the  most  shapeless  masses 
imaginable.  They  are  enveloped  in  large  sheets  of  checked 
blue  linen,  whieh  cover  them  from  head  to  foot.  Theae 
abeeto  are  aomotimea  of  erimson  ailk,  striped  with  white. 
Their  loga  are  ineloaad  ni  IbrmidaUe  iaak'boota  of  yellow 
leather;  and  their  faces  are  covered  with  a  adff  and  diiek 
black  horse-hair  veil,  through  which  they  can  see  perf^ly, 
although  it  appear?  to  the  spectator  like  painted  tin.  Ladies 
of  any  consideration  generally  ride  nut  astride  on  tlie  backs 
of  mares  or  aiaes,— most  generally  the  latter,  which  are 
Una  larga  animala.  and  in  many  pe'rts  of  the  town  are  kept 
atanding,  ready  aaddled,  for  hire.  Aiaea  of  a  white  odoar 
are  common,  and  ere  preferred  for  this  service;  but  the 
unfortunate  taste  of  the  people  requires  their  appearance  t^ 
be  improved  by  stains  of  a  dusty  orange  colour. 

Bagdad  was  formerly  a  great  em|>orium  of  eastern  com- 
merce. Besides  the  traflle  with  its  own  manufactures,  it 
was  the  entrep6t  for  the  oommodities  of  eastern  and,  wealani 
Aaia.  It  waa  atill,  until  very  lately,  a  place  of  eonaMeraUa 
trade,  the  commodities  of  India  being  brought  thither  by 
water,  and  from  thence  dispersed,  by  land,  to  diffSerent 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire:  the  Persians,  also,  took  to 
Bagilad  such  of  their  goods  as  were  intended  for  the  Turkish 
market  But  as  the  Persians  now  send  to  Constantinople, 
by  the  safer  and  more  direct  road  of  Bnaroum  an4  "tooat^aa 
trade  in  general  haa  not  been  oneourai^  of  late  ya^ia  by 
measures  of  enlightened  and  liberal  policy — as  tha  gOMrn* 
mont  has  been  too  weak  to  protect  the  property  of  tha  mer- 
chants from  the  Arabs  of  the  river  and  the  desert — and  as 
commercial  business  was  greatly  interrupted  in  the  late 
calamities  of  plague,  war,  and  inundation,  trade  is  now  in 
a  very  fow  sUte  indeed,  with  few  ayn|ptonui  of  ravifitl.  But 
it  may  he  azpeetad  tint  W  tha  oonlampl|led  ataanMrneigao 
tion  on  the  Euphrates  be  carried  into  effect,  it  will  operate 
favourably  on  the  welfare  of  this  renowned  city:  parti- 
cularly if  a  canal  he  opened  u  little  alm\  e  Ba^dnd,  through 
which  the  vessels  may  pass  from  the  Euphrates  into  the 
Tigris. 

The  manofectaraa  of  Bagdad  are  not  vary  nuaMMi  or 
extenaive.  Tha  rad  and  yellow  leaAan  ain  oxeeUaM,  and 

arc  held  in  high  estimation  throughout  Turkey.  Another 
principal  manufacture  consists  of  pieces  of  a  witot  piush, 
ill  shawl  patterns,  often  very  rich  and  beautiful,  and  used 
by  the  Turks  for  covering  the  euahiona  wtuoh  fona  tbaif 
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divan*  or  aoTu.  Tbe  Arabian  '  abba'  or  doak,  whir.h  we 
have  already  mentioned,  i»  rather  extensively  manufactured 
It  Bagdad:  some  of  the  qualities  e.ro  very  tine,  atid  the  use 
uf  tbe  article  is  not  at  all  confined  to  the  Aral>&.  to  whom  it 
properly  belongs.  If  we  add  to  this  some  stuffis  of  silk  and 
eotton,  tbe  liit  of  Iha  priocipal  manufactures  of  the  place  is 
conpletail. 

BapHad  was  founded  by  the  Caliph  Abu  Jaafer  al  Man- 
sur,  in  the  year  763  a  d.,  whether  on  the  site  of  a  former 
city  or  not,  is  unknown;  but  it  is  a^eed  that  tbe  mate- 
rials were  drawn  from  Ctesiphon  and  bek'ucia.  The  t«wii 
was  much  improved  by  Harun  al  Raschid,  who  is  said  to 
Imto  been  the  Ontt  who  built  on  tbe  eastern  bank  of  the 
TRgrit,  eonneetinf  the  two  parts  by  a  bridge  of  boeti.  It 
remaineil  a  most  flourishing  metropolitan  city  tintil  Uie  year 
1259,  w  hen  the  town  was  taken  by  storm  by  II  ulaku,  a  erand- 
h  ni  ;i!  01.1  iiL  i"  K u" id  the  ily ua^ty  of  the  caliphs  was 
extinguished.  Bagdad  remained  under  the  Tartars  until  the 
year  1393,  when  it  was  taken  by  Timur  Bv'  (Tamerlane), 
on  wboae  approach  the  Sultan  Ahmed  abanaoned  the  place 
and  took  refuse  in  the  territories  of  tfie  Chedt  emperor.  It 

was  soon,  i:\\t,  retaken  by  Timur,  and  for  s-evcral  "sub- 
sequent yea.-;.  U  ivas  alternately  hi  hid  po8ses?<ion,  in  that  of 
the  deposed  Sultan,  or  of  the  Turkoman  Kara  Yusef.  The 
last  of  thete  princes  ultimately  remained  m  undisturbeil 
possession  of  the  place,  and  it  continued  with  his  descend- 
mU  until  1470  a,d.,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  Uiisum 
Caeiim,  wboee  flunily  reigned  thirty-nine  years  in  Bagdad, 
■ivh.-n  Shah  Israael,  the  founder  of  the  Sufllde  dynasty  in 
i^ersia,  inade  himself  master  of  if.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  tlie  town  ba.s  been  an  object  of  occasional  contention 
between  tbe  i'ersians  and  tkie  Turks.  It  was  retaken  by 
tbe  Turkish  sultan,  Solyman  tbe  Magnificent ;  and  it  was 
fi^gained  by  Sbah  Abbas  the  Gnat  of  Peraiie:  but  the 
Pefticnt  were  ultinelely  obliged  to  aunenider  tbe  pleee  to 
the  Sultan  Murad  IV.,  by  whom  it  was  besieged  with  an 
army  of  300,000  men,  in  the  year  1638  a.d.  It  has  since 
beennominailv  subject  to  the  Porte  :  but  the  Pashas  hare  tor 
the  last  hundred  years,  been  nearly  independent  of  the 
sultans,  particularly  since  the  government  has  been  in  tbe 
handa  of  tbe  Geoi^ui  Mamelouka,  brought,  when  yeung* 
as  abtea  to  Bagdad,  end  instrueted  in  the  Moslem  raith. 
In  the  year  1831  the  present  sultan  aimed  at  their  power 
I  blow  whiel.  mi^ht  not,  in  ordinary  circuiii>itaiices,  have 
Ik.  II  formidable;  but  which  was  rendered  effective  by  the 
immediately  preceding  desolation  of  the  city  by  plague 
and  inundation.  Nevertbelesis,  the  town  held  out  for  three 
noDtha*  and  then  it  was  tether  the  vant  and  misety 
vilihinits  walbthantiM  Ibree  of  the  besiegen  which  com* 
pelled  a  surrender.  Daoud  Pasha  was  sent,  without  dis- 
respect, to  Constantinople  as  a  prisoner,  and  he  waa  lately 
living  in  retirement  at  Brusa.  The  other  Georgians  were 
«t  first  treated  with  consideration,  but  were  finally  put  to 
Jeath  at  different  times  and  under  various  pvelmeee; 
nueely  one  of  tbe  number  remaini  alive.  The  oooqueror, 
Ali  Pkeha,  fcrnwity  of  Aleppo,  brought  to  Bagdad  a  very 
tiiB;h  reputation  for  talent  and  enerpy  of  character;  but 
from  mistaking  his  position,  and  from  his  ignorance  of 
tlie  character  of  the  people  with  whmn  he  has  to  deal,  lie 
has  become  highly  unpopular,  and  bis  authority  and  pertunal 
safety  have  already  been  frequently  endangered  by  revolts 
either  of  the  peqple  within  tbe  ci^*  or  of  the  Arabs 
•round  it 

BAGHERMR.    [See  Btr.HxRMi.] 

BAGLl'VT,  GEORGE,  a  distini^uished  phyMcian,  was 
bom  in  16C8,  but  at  what  plrtce  is  not  ascertained;  Haller 
affirms  that  Ragusa  was  hu  birtb-place.  but  Commenus 
aSHlli  fbet  it  waeJUeee.  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Having 
•■ify  ineiiiil^iliid  en  inolinitton  to  the  study  of  medieiaet  he 
begea  biistadies  etthe  University  of  Naples,  and  eontinoed 
them  at  Padua,  where  he  took  hisdeKreeofDo<  tor  of  Medi- 
cine. He  endeavoured  to  incroas«  his  knowk-d^c  by  visit- 
;ilrnu^t  ,111  tfii:  l;o-|)ii;iiH  of  Italy,  Dalmatia,  ice;  after 
which  he  settled  at  Rome.  His  merits  and  acquirements 
having  been  imiile  known  to  Pope  Clement  XI.,  he  was, 
diougn  yec  very  younib  by  him  appointfrd  prufeuor  of  sur- 
gery ana  anatDUy  at  the  eotlege  of  La  Sapienza,  criled  the 
Roman  Archilyceum. 

In  the  address  prefixed  to  his  Sf>erimfin  i^uutuor  I.ihrn- 
rum  de  Fihru  mr^trice  he  states  that  after  the  perusal  of 
many  works,  he  at  last  confined  hui  attention  to  tbe  works 
of  Hippeeratet,  which  he  learnt  almost  by  heart;  and  in 
Im  pBMliee  endeavoiuad  to  limit  hie  attention  to  a  careful 


observation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  to  foorxl  bis 
rules  of  treatment  upon  sound  principles,  dismissing  the 
theories  which  then  held  the  m(^dical  profession  in  a  state 
of  slavish  subjertkn  to  the  authority  of  names.  Such 
was  his  independence  of  mind,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
respect  for  Hippocrates,  be  differed  from  him  and  all  pre» 
vious  writers  in  discarding  the  doctrines  of  the  kttmorai 
pathology,  or  that  theory  which  aseribed  all  dieeeies  to  eome 
altered  state  of  the  Jtuidt  of  the  body.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  from  liis  own  observation  and  reficction,  but 
from  leariitng  the  mode  of  treating  diseases  in  India  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  the  success  of  which  was  entirely 
owing  to  Ml  action  on  the  solids  primarily,  maintained  that 
the  M/tir'were.  in  most  eases,  fint  aSbeted*  and  the  fluids, 
when  affected  at  all,  only  secondarily. 

These  opinions  he  published  in  1696,  and  stren^jthened 
them  by  further  observations  and  experience,  which  he  made 
known  in  succ^sive  editions  of  hts  work,  of  which  hix 
appeared  before  1704. 

It  must  he  allowed  tiiat  preparations  hsd  been  made  for 
en  overthrow  of  the  Mitient  doetiiiw  by  tbe  publication  of 
various  obsen'ations  and  opinions  in  different  countries,  par- 
ticularly Willis's  Cerebri  Analome,  1664,  and  Pathologia 
Cerebri  el  Nervoti  Genrris,  IGOr,  in  Ens^land,  and  \'ieus- 
sen  s  Nevrographia  Unwersalii,  1665,  in  France ;  in 
which  works  the  share  which  the  TiervoUS  ajniMn  had  in  the 
production  and  charaeter  of  diwaaee  was  aliolm ;  and  above 
all,  by  61isaon'sT>«i;faftetdlr^nlricufoe#/fil«f<Mi>.167t. 
'  It  was  in  tliis  last  work  that  the  hvpothcsis  of  rauscu 
lar  irritability  was  originally  brought  forward  as  a  specific- 
property  which  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  living  fibre, 
and  from  which  is  deduced  its  peculiar  power  of  contrac- 
tion.* To  thesB  iuweeded  Bagfivi,  with  more  extended 
view«,aiid  niore  aeeuraey  in  hi*  prinietplee.  These  are  de- 
tailed ehiefly  in  his  Specimen  Quatmr  Librttrum  de  Ftbra 
motrice.  Valuable  and  just  as  arc  many  oliscrvutinn ^  '.••■\ 
conclusions  in  this  Treatise,  he  greatly  erred  in  iiicubiu^ 
the  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  muscular  fibres  to 
:-ertain  imaginary  contractious  and  dilatations  of  the  fibres 
sf  the  dura  mater.   See  Specimen,  lib.  i.,  cap.  v. 

IJiia  opinion,  that  the  tiuida  are  aiEwted  secondarily  in 
oonaeqoence  of  a  previous  aflbetian  of  the  adids,  has  been 
gradually  gaining  ground  since  the  time  it  was  first  promul- 
yated.  It  received  important  additions  from  Hoffmann,  in 
Gi  rmaity  (see  Hoffmann's  Medicina  Ratirmalh  Systema- 
tica, vol.  ill.,  s.  i.,  chap,  iv.),  and  CuUeii  in  England  (Firtf^ 
Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Preface,  ptutim%. 
Still  the  Qoet  candid  pathologists  of  tbe  present  time 
admit  fliat  in  a  few  oases,  perhaps,  the  fluids  are  primarily 
affected  (see  .^ndral's  Pathology  }>y  Townsend),  yet  tliL- 
opposite  doctrine  may  be  considered  as  tbe  current  hypo- 
thesis of  the  present  day,  and  Baglivi  the  Ihther  of  the 
modem  system  of  solidiem. 

Baglm  died  at  Rome  in  19M,  at  the  early  age  of  tbirty- 
eieht,  wofneut  by  bis  erduons  exertions.  The  fiSst  eooipleie 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Lyons,  1704,  entitled  Opera 
omnia  Medico-practiea  et  Anatomica,  4io.,  and  reprinted 
at  the  same  place.  1710.  1715,  1743;  also  at  Pans,  1711  ; 
Anvers,  1715;  Basle,  1737;  Venice.  1  754.  Pmcl  pub- 
lished an  edition  with  notes,  oorrectionsy  and  a  preface,  a 
vols.  8vo..  1 788.  Baglivi  waa  a  Fellow  (rfthe  Royal  Society 
of  London.  Uis  works  have  never  haen  printed  ia  this 
eoiintiy,  and  eoptes  of  them  ate  rare. 

BAGNA'R.V,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  situated  on  the  wast  of  the 
gulf  of  Gioia,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  lower  ridge  of  the  Apen* 
nines  which  here  runs  close  to  tbe  shore.  Several  streama 
descending  from  the  mountains  in  little  cataracts  lUl  into 
tbe  sea  at  and  about  this  place.  Bagnaia  has  some  good 
buildings  etose  to  the  beach ;  its  population  Is  about  200v 
Tlv  w  nnt  n  of  Bagnara  have  the  r>.*putation  of  bcini:  re- 
ni.irkauiy  iiandsome.  Ba^nara  is  fi\o  miles  N.E.  of  Scilla 
eight  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  town  of  Puline,  and  eigbt  OlUa 
£.  of  Cape  Pelcnrus  in  the  island  of  Sicily, 

BAGNE^RES-DE-BIGORRE.  a  tam  in  the  depart. 
ineDtofHaute8Pyrcii£es(HighPyreaaes>.4t6inilee8.S.W. 
of  Paris,  through  Pcrigueux,  Agen,  and  Aueh,  or  SSI  mile* 
t1;r:>ugh  Orleans,  Limoges,  Cahors,  Montauban,  Toulouse, 
and  Aucb.    43^  3'  N.  lat..  o""  H'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

This  town,  situated  near  the  beginning  of  the  valley  of 
Campan,  at  the  entrance  of  the  smailer  valley  or  dale  caUed  ' 
Le  Firuie,  and  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Adour,  is^ 
like  our  own  Bath  or  Chelteabam.  the  rssort  ef  thoM  wh* 
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beauty  of  il»  dlMtiaii  ad  the  ooMnlyor  its  medieinal 

waters. 

Tlie  road  frooi  Tarljet,  which  in  between  Auch  (where  the 
two  roatmliomParu,  abo\'e  described,  unite)  and  Bagneret, 
is  deligbcM.  On  each  side  are  large  orohard*  well  sutcked 
with  fruit  treey  to  which  the  vines  are  trained ;  the  millet 
grows  among  the  trees :  and  neat  eottaget,  built  of  the 
pebbles  brought  down  by  the  Adour,  and  sometitno^  (.  overed 
with  thatcb,  often  with  slate,  give  additional  beauty  to  tlie 
landscape.  This  ric-h  and  extensive  plain,  the  plain  I),- 
jforre,  i»  covered  with  a  thick  bed  or  layer  of  theM  pebbles, 
which  increase  in  bulk  a«  the  traveller  approaohtis  the  moua- 
tains.  JM^rer  to  Bagnerestha  country  assomei  the  appear- 
aiM«  of  ftn  English  parii :  and  the  meadows  are  so  veil  irri- 
gntol      ii  [iresent  a  covering  of  b'  aiuitul  %erdure. 

The  town  uf  Bagniros  i«  at  the  iix)t.  und  on  the  eiutern 
Mile  of  a  limestone  hill  covered  with  ;;ieen  turf,  and  sliadcd 
'*uh  oaks  and  beeches.  Fiom  the  sides  of  thiA  hill  ilic  mo- 
dtrinal  watuni  flo*  whieh  mppV  the  public  and  private 
baths.  The  number  of  the  springs  had  been  reckoned  at 
thirty-two,  Init  flomo  are  uu  longer  in  existence,  or  have 
•aken  another  course.  There  are  almut  stvciity  li.itlm. 
Futiv  are  of  various  degrees  of  temperaiure,  Iroitt  2t>  to  4<»^ 
jf  Reaumur's  thermomalMrt  or  from  about  9u°  to  l.i6°  of 
Fahrenheit's.  Some  aoeountiinake  Um  temperature  of  one 
spring  (that  of  Salis)  &(lPorRMttOL,or  144**  uf  Fahrenheit. 
Tlw  spring  in  highest  estimation  is  that  entitled  du  Solui. 
It  in  about  a  mile  S.W.  of  the  town,  in  a  tolerably  deep 
rivine  between  rixks  of  grey  litiiestoiie.  The  >prlll^;  il'- 
raeotiotwd  above,  is  used  principaliy  for  tla-  l  ury  uf 
f^ounds.  The  Waters  of  all  the  bulhii  differ  only  in  tem- 
perature :  they  u»  dear*  and  without  any  lisculiar  taste, 
aperient,  and  taoiB.  Tbtf  m  ftaqnenlad  iwiee  in  the  year, 
in  *Pi'ing  and  autumn. 

Tne  streets  of  Bagndrea  are  twenty -two  in  number,  well 
Ijni  out,  watered  by  streams  from  the  Adour,  and  of  sulli- 
oent  breadth.  The  neatness  of  the  town  is  altestotl  by  lite 
singular  remark  of  a  Frendi  traveller,  that  '  it  seemed  as  if 
one  of  the  kiaga  bad  caniad  it  to  b*  purehaaed  in  Holland, 
to  servo  as  •  nodol  to  hit  catfaeti  in  toe  aonthem  provinces.' 
The  pavement  is  composetl  of  round  pebbles  from  the 
Adonr,  arranged  in  tljo  forni  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  as 
fatiguing  to  the  feet  a.s  it  is  pleasmi;  to  tlie  ovu.  There  are 
delightful  walks  in  the  neigbbourhood,  iu  the  valley  uf 
Caapaa  and  along  the  banlcs  of  tho  Adour.  Thero  aro 
iMine>raoea  yearly  at  tiie  viUago  of  Pousae,  distant  two  or 
iluoo  miles  to  the  N.E.tOnth»mHl  toTarbos;  sadAolown 
OQOtains  plenty  of  establishments  of  various  kinds  for  relax- 
ation and  pleasure,  such  as  a  library,  and  reading-rooms, 
ard  the  establishment  of  Frascati,  where  are  accoinniL"Ja- 
tions  tor  dancini?,  reading,  bathing,  gaming,  theatrical  per- 
farmanpos,  Str,.*  I  u  the  centre  of  the  town  h  mi  oblongp/ac«, 
or  open  apaea,  planted  with  two  tows  of  fine  trees,  and  sur- 
raonded  with  tolerable  houses:  it  is  oallsd  £e  Consfoii.  The 
rhurch  of  iit.  Vincent  contains  sonic  pictures  and  figures  in 
wood  executed  here.  There  are  a  lu<:i)  tichoul  and  an  ha«i- 
ptal  fur  the  |KX)r. 

Tl»e  celebrity  of  Baj^neres  is  not  very  modern  date. 
Montaigne,  who  wrote  in  tlie  latter  part  of  tho  sixteenth  ecn- 
nuj,  snoaluof  it  as  the  place  where  invalids  might  best  find 
a  dcUgntfttl  sitaation,  widi  the  advantafie  of  good  lodgingH, 
provisions,  andoompanv.  In  the  DicHonnaire  of  Expilly, 
the  populitioD  is  stated  at  4U00 :  in  tlio  census  of  1st  Ju 
Quarj,  1832,  the  number  of  iuhuhitants  is  given  at  7  j-^o  lor 
the  commune,  of  whom  were  in  the  town.  The  visitor;* 
:.xe  estimated  by  some  at  16.UU0  or  18,000  ysaily*  of  whom 
6900  can  bo  accommodated  at  one  time. 

Soooe  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs  of  different  kinds 
sad  of  good  qualities,  |serges.  crapes,  and  other  fabrics,  are 
earned  on  here ;  some  paper  is  also  made. 

Tliu"  bailis  were  known  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  tin- 
iokabitauts  wera  called  Aquenses,  wlience  the  name  of 
A'jutnns  Vicu»  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  town. 
It  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  A<gput  Conve- 
mtrum  of  the  Romans ;  but  D'An\-ille  is  not  of  this  opi- 
nion.  There  aro  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  at  Pousac. 

Baj^dres  is  now  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  whose  arron- 
dusement  comprehends  77«SqilMe  iaim»  with  •  popnUtion, 
M  1832.  of  89,324. 

J[  Tt>c  r^jrop*  Abu  lt$  Difwltwumt  dmSIUii*  la  Frmtt.piir  AaUn  Loiiit 


The  neontains  nmnd  Bagnfces  are  composed  of  a  specie 

of  ordinary  marble  nr  gray  nne-^ral;  ■  d  hmestone,  of  which 
thu  houses  are  hiiilt.  The  rocks  &U>ut  the  baths  du  Saint 
which,  as  memioned  alxne.are  u  little  distant  from  the  town, 
are  calcareous  and  schistose :  cubical  py  ntes  may  be  found  dlis> 
persed  in  the  limestone  and  the  slate.  A  little  to  the  Mtth  el 
the  town  the  hills  are  argillaosous;  beds  of  gray  slate  and  slate 
partaking  in  a  degree  of  the  nature  of  mica-s'late  (tehitU!  tm 
jieu  micact)  are  also  fi)nud  there,  and  at  last  the  >;ray  marble 
ic  ;i|)})<;ar».  Vertical  and  inclined  beils  of  gray  slate,  and 
heds  of  gray  marble,  are  found  between  liagnlres  and  tllS 
baths  du  Salut,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter: 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  town  white  nsrlile.  whieh  hearsn 
fine  polisb.  has  been  disco«end. 

There  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  called  the  Grotto  of  Beda, 
in  the  limesione-hill.  ii(  the  r^<t  of  whirh  Bagndres  lies. 
{lincyclopfd.  SUlhrnlujue  ;  Malie  Bruu;  Millin,  f  oj^qgv 
dantlen  Deim>l.  da  Mnii  d>;  la  Fninrt^.) 

BAGNK^HES  DE-LUCUON  is  a  bathipg  town  in  the 
department  uf  Haute  Oaronne  (Upper  Garonne),  and  is  dis- 
tant  from  Paris  il$  miles  S.  by  W.  through  Orleans,  Ca- 
bors,  and  Tsnleiise.  flon  which  last  town  it  is  disunt  7i 
m iios  S.S.W.  42*  47'  N.  Ist^  «*  34'  E.  hmg ,  ftoB  Giestt- 

wich. 

Bugneres  is  at  the  junction  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  LndMHI 
and  Larboust,  from  the  former  of  which  it  getathe  tapenit 
age  to  iu  name  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  toe  Ba-> 
gn^res  de  Bigorre.  For  a  long  time  it  was  recommended  bv 
the  cheapness  of  provisions  and  loduing.  consequent  upon  its 
bdng  less  frequented  hy  the  we.iUhy  than  the  other  town. 
Early  in  the  present  century  a  kpleudid  bathiog  establish- 
ment was  commenced ;  and  the  town  appears  to  be  now 
increaaing  every  year.  It  is  in  tho  tana  of  n  trieaglet  saeh 
comer  of  which  is  prolonged  by  an  svenoe  of  trees;  ooo^ 
composed  of  plane-trees,  leads  to  the  valley  of  I.uchoa  ;  the 
second,  of  sy  rtimores,  runs  up  the  valley  of  LarbouRt ;  and  the 
third,  composed  of  two  rows  of  lime-trees,  aseends  the  valley 
of  the  Pique,  a  small  stream  (a  branch  uf  the  Garonne)  opoii 
which  Bagndres  is  situated.  This  last,  whieh  is  the  most  |o 
the  northward,  is  skirted  by  well-built  boassi,  and  leads  to 
the  batb-nNMM.  which  have  the  appearanee  of  a  aiodem  cha- 
teau, and  are  among  the  handsomest  ediflees  of  thrir  chiHs. 
There  are  twelve  springs ;  the  waters,  whieh  are  suI^jUuilvu^. 
are  commonly  arrange  in  three  classes,  tlie  hot,  the  tepid, 
and  iha  cold.  They  are  diuretic,  and  of  great  etflcacy  m 
ciiiaueous  diseases,  especiallv  tho  ring-worm  (Ui  darlret). 
They  rise  from  beds  of  hara  slate,  between  hlooks  of  gitp 
nite,  snd  are  eondneted  under  ground  into  tessrvsirs,  linid 
at  the  bottom  with  small  slabs  of  slate.  The  smell  of  the 
water  is  like  that  of  rotten  eggs;  they  have  a  Hat  taste, 
and  thouch  truasp:^:Lnt  when  they  (low  from  the  ^pun^rs. 
tlitsy  assume  u  mUky  appearauoe  under  the  influence  of  air, 
light,  and  heat.  These  waters  appear  to  have  been  used 
by  the  Romans,  and  some  relics  of  their  baths  haw 
given  te  «M  of  the  springs  the  nsme  of  tht  R«mam»* 
Spring:  some  contend  for  iU  being  the  Aqnce  Conrenarum 
of  tho  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  (&lartiniere,  Lf  Grand  Dir- 
tumriiiire.) 

There  is  a  mine  of  load  and  pyrites  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Bagn^res.  At  the  hospital  is  a  bed  of  eby>slale, 
in  which  tho  inhabitants  of  the  plaee  have  opened  a  quarry. 
The  mountains  to  the  sooth  are  fbr  the  most  part  composed, 
to  their  loftiest  summits,  of  gray  marble. 

The  valley  of  Luchon.  near  Bagn^res,  is  wide,  and  divided 
int.)  pasture  and  arable  land,wh:<  li  nittMi  wrliK  t\*o harvests 
til  a  y«ar.  A  great  quantity  of  large  cattle  oud  many  goats 
are  fed  in  the  environs.  The  view  of  the  summit  of  Male- 
detta  on  the  Spanish  territory,  and  the  «««frilflf  Aanted  br 
the  niountaui  torrents,  give  gnat  intetMt  todie  snnounding 
country. 

The  population  of  tlie  commune  of  Bagneres  was  almost 
:noo  in  1826  :  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  i( 
wa^  111  1832.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourtiood  aiw 
liable  to  bo  affected  with  the  eottre ;  but  the  numb^ 
of  these  unhappy  and  ill-used  beings  is  diminishing 
yearly,  imder  Ae  indueneo  of  uieivv^ing  comfort  and 
neatneu. 

BAGNES,  VAL  DE,  is  a  vuUey  m  bwiUeriand.  em- 
bosomed in  the  highest  range  of  the  Alps,  which  divides 
the  canton  of  WiUlis  from  the  territories  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  in  northern  Italy.  It  extends  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Dranse  to  the  ridge  of  anow-eoveied  peaks  whUtunila 
the  mountain-mMet  of  Blount  Coinbtn  and  Miount  Cisnii^ 
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Md  afMiiii  im  kHNT  mtnmlUljf^iato  the  wUwoI'  the 
RtiWM,  to  lh«  rnighbowbood  of  tb«  town  «r  Mimigny. 

From  Msrtigny  this  valley  runs  for  about  five  mile*  nearly 
iuB  south  to  St.  BrMJchier,  wbore  it  turns  to  the  east,  and 
Mridiiues  in  that  direction  to  the  Getroz  ^larier;  fartlier 
aowards  it  declines  one  or  two  points  to  the  south.  Tbe 
vhole  length  of  Uiis  viilley  eannot  be  lesn  th&o  thirty  miles, 
and il»  bn«^ in  th«  hNPMr put«f  i*  oAmd  nmvtbuiMo 
ibOn  ;  Imt  lilioTe  the  OHkm  f  hmer  It  »  naeh  nwrow«r. 
A  {I  (I  t  iF  tbe  latter  district  is  covered  by  tho  extensive  ioc- 
niaRsps  of  the  Cherraontano  glacier,  in  which  llie  river 
Drarise  rises.  This  %  alley  is  remarkable  for  its  rapid  ascent. 
MortigDy  is  only  1603  f«»et  above  the  sea,  but  St  Branchier 
is  tW.  Fkom  St.  Branchier  to  the  village  of  Biciin  it 
MDttiiiMt  to  rife  with  equal  npidi^,  but  iTMrtber  upward 
dw  ascent  ismaeih  moro  g«nfle.  The  diflhvnwes  of  eleva- 
tion, which  are  the  conseriiK'nce  of  thi«  rapid  ascent, 
account  for  tbe  differfincos  of  climate  and  products  in  the 
different  districts.  The  rlimatf  of  Murtigny  approaches 
Uiat  of  Italy,  and  »  favourable  to  the  j^wtb  of  ail  kinds 
offiruits,  especially  of  chestnuts  and  vines ;  the  wine  made 
here  is  mueh  priced,  particularly  that  of  Coquempin  and  de 
la  Margne.  At  Bapnes,  p^rain  is  raised  with  difficulty  ; 
the  upper  valley  is  too  cold  lor  a<rricultural  purpose?,  and 
only  aidapted  for  r^uiug  cattle ;  the  cheese  made  here  is  tn 
great  demand  iti  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  valley,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Martigny, 
may  amount  to  about  tont  thousand,  are  distinguished  by 
their  industry.  The  mountains  which  endoae  the  valley 
oentain  many  kinds  of  minerals,  and  it  is  said  that  in  the 
Mftaenth  century  silver  was  worked  here. 

This  valley  has,  in  our  times,  b^^cotue  belter  known 
owing  to  an  event  which  was  destructive  of  life  and  pro- 
fftty,  hot  threw  some  light  on  the  formation  of  new  gla- 
ejsn»eBd  tbe  oomequences  to  be  dreaded  flrom  such  an 
operatioB  of  nature.  The  Getroz  glacier  occupies  the  upper 
pert  of  a  mountain  called  Mauvoisin,  which  terminates  at  a 
short  dihiatK"  fr nn  the  ri\er  Dranse  in  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicular rook,  about  five  hundred  feet  high.   On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  stands  another  high  mountain  called 
Pieniettr;  tiM  gorge  formed  hy  both  mountains  mav  be 
•boat  belfa  nfle  wide.  In  161 1  the  masses  oflee^  end  the 
stfalanebee  falling  down  from  the  glacier  on  the  steep  «ide 
of  tbe  Mauvoisin  were  of  such  a  size  that  tho  summer  heat 
did  not  dissolve  tlicm,  and  consequently  a  glacier  was 
tbrmed  in  tbe  gorge  itself.    This  glacier  increased  every 
year,  and  in  1817  it  occupied  even  the  bed  of  the  ri^Tilet,  i 
— fcr  sodi  only  the  Dranse  is  at  this  spot.— and  stopped  its 
course.  The  oonsequenee  was,  ^at  a  labe  began  to  fbrm 
behind  the  ice  barrier,  which  was  fifty  feet  deep  ;  but  no 
Bulger  was  apprehended  when  it  was  observea  that  tlie 
water  of  the  lake  was  discharc;ed  by  an  opening  under  the 
gbwsier.   This  opening  was  unfortunately  shut  up  by  the 
ice  in  1816,  and  the  lake  behind  the  ice-barrier  soon  in- 
ofoaaed  to  eight  tliousandfeet  in  length,  and  mon  than  two 
hnadredibethi  depth.  Tbe  fee-barrier  itself,  which  pre- 
vented the  water  of  the  lake  from  running  off",  wn.s  flvo  hun- 
dred feet  long,  about  one  thousand  feel  broad,  aiid  where 
lowest,  upward  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the 
suribce  of  the  lake.   Tbe  water,  however,  receiving  supplies 
from  the  melting  snow  of  the  Chermontane  glacier,  in- 
eteased  rapidljr.  and  finom  the  14th  to  the  S4tii  of  Hay  tbe 
Borftuse  of  the  lake  vaes  nceri y  twenty^hree  fcet  The  in- 
habitants of  the  lower  valley  bcpan  now  to  ho  aware  of  their 
danger,  if  the  ifo-barrier  should  pivc  wav  to  the  pressure  of 
the  water  behind.    They  recollected  that,  in  1545.  a  similar 
event  bad  laid  waiste  the  whole  valley,  ami  drowned  the  vil- 
lage of  Bagnes  with  one  bundled  and  forty  nenons.  They 
aennltngly  applied  to  the  govenusant  <tf  the  cantmi,  and 
suitable  mcusttres  were  immediately  taken  to  prevent  such 
a  roiafintune.    A  boriiontnl  gallery  wa.s  cut  into  the  ice 
barrier,  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sur- 
far*  i  t  tlio  lake.    It  was  thought  that  this  elevation  nhovo 
the  water  was  sufficient  to  allow  time  to  finish  the  work  be- 
fore the  lake  could  attain  this  height.   When  finished,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  new  suppUes  of  water  would  be  car- 
ried oflTI^  this  gallery,  and  that  afterwards  the  water  itself 
iroold  dissolve  the  ice  over  which  it  ran.  and  by  thus  },'ra- 
dually  deepening  the  cut,  would  also  lower  the  surface  of 
till  lake     nie  operation  was  ditTicuU  and  even  dangerous, 
but  as  tho  danger  was  imminent,  the  work  was  pursued 
with  great  activity.    The  eut  was  finished  on  the  13th 
of  June,  lio  soodst  was  it  taminatsd  than  the  water* 


which  iaiheasaatime  had  risaa  l»  thoMef  theaat, 

began  to  (lew  off  through  it,  and  all  danger  seemed  io  ho 

avertc'l.  On  the  irt'i  of  the  same  niimth,  thr  wntrrof  tiM 
lako  had  ulreiul,  buijk  forty  fe«t,  and  liie  cui  bad  kicn  cf):i- 
sidombly  neoponed  by  its  rush.  But  on  the  same  day  the 
water  opened  another  road  near  Mount  Mau%oi«in,  at  a 
plaoe  where  tbe  glacier  rested  on  Mine  looie.piec     of  rack, 

which  not  being  abla  to  withstand  tha  pnaauaof  the  waiert 
suddenly  gave  way.  An  eminaMis  mass  of  waiar,  which, 

according  to  tho  public  accounts,  amounted  to  five  hundr  d 
and  thirty  thousand  cubic  fathoHM,  rushed  at  once  iitiu  iuil 
lower  valley.  Iti  less  than  half  an  hour,  it  had  overwhelmed 
the  village  of  Bagnes,  and  in  a  still  shorter  period  it  arrived 
from  Bagnes  at  Martigny.  Although  signals  were  imam 
diately  rnade  to  aoquaiat  the  iabamtanUi  with  thia  estati 
about  fifty  persons  loot  their  line.  Not  only  boases  end 
barns  were  cam  I'd  uwuv,  but  even  extcnjiivc  fui-cFt>,  nr.f]  ui 
some  plaww  the  6od  lying  u[)on  tho  rot:L,is,  wjis  Liiuiely 
washed  off,  so  that  nothing  remained  but  the  bare  rocks. 
The  damage  was  very  great,  and  estimated  at  upwards  of 
1,100,000  ftancs  in  the  distrieU  of  Bagnes.  Su  Bnndliar, 
Bouvemier,  and  Marti«iy.  It  was  a  happy  circumstanoe 
that  the  water  of  the  Khone  was  uncommonly  low,  so  that 
the  bed  of  the  river  wan  capable  of  cont;iiiun^'  the  whole 
mass  of  the  water  and  earryitig  it  to  the  luke  of  Gone^.l; 
otherwise  the  inundation  of  this  other  valley  would  consi- 
derably have  increased  the  loss  of  projperty.  It  is  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  this  calamity  woula  have  taken  plaea  it 
the  cut  had  not  been  made  through  tlie  ioe>tianieri  for 
a  mass  of  water,  twice  or  thriee  as  large,  weald  have  col- 
lected behind  it  if  the  cut  had  not  been  made.  Tlio 
K'lacier  standing  in  the  gorge  was  not  removed  by  the 
rush  of  the  waters,  and  it  was  feared  that  if  its  remoi>-al 
oould  not  be  effected,  the  valley  would  often  be  eapoeed 
to  similar  catastrophes.  This  gave  rise  te  a  plan  of  re- 
moving it  by  the  labour  of  men.  For  that  purpose  water 
was  brought  by  wooden  pipes  resting  on  frames  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  glacier,  and  there  conducted  into  canal*  cut  into 
the  toe.  The  water  thus  running  in  the  oaaats  by  degrees 
dissolved  the  ice  that  forms  their  bottom,  and  they  grow 
doeper  and  deeper ;  wlien  thegr  attain  snob  a  depth  as  te 
approach  the  smrfkee  of  the  gnmnd«  an  imaioasB  Uoek  of 
ice  is  broken  off  and  precipitated  into  the  river.  Several 
enormous  pieces  have  in  this  manner  already  been  removed. 
On  the  15th  of  June.  2  ui  >  n  rroous  bloeii,  containing 
five  liundred  thousand  cuotc  iLciot  ice.  was  detached  from 
the  glacier;  the  waters  of  the  Dranse,  and  even  of  tiM 
Rhone,  up  to  the  nlsee  where  it  enters  the  lake  of  Oeoeva, 
were  renmred  eold  to  a  great  degree  by  it.  Of  the  ptasent 
f^tate  of  the  glacier  no  sMouat  M*  laaalMd  as.  <Glnls, 
Blotrhoim,  and  Schoch.) 

BA'GNIO  d  v  »rd  derived  from  the  Italian  ia^no,  which 
means  a  bath,  and  also  a  Itatbing-house.  It  haa  been  ap 
plied,  by  the  Europeans  trodbig  with  the  Levant,  to  the 
prisons  in  whidi  tbe  dam  or  oonvkes  who  are  made  to  work 
m  tbe  doeks,  and  at  oOter  publle  works,  hi  Oonstantineple. 
Algiers,  and  other  cities  of  Turkey  or  Barhary,  are  shut  up 
for  the  night.  Tiic  French  likewise  call  ba^ne  the  hot)§e 
of  detention,  v.  lu  rf  they  keep  their  galley-slavi-  ai  7  :il  n 
and  Brest.  Bagnio,  in  English,  lias  beeit  used  as  synony- 
mous with  brothel. 

BAGN0L8,  a  town  in  the  densftment  of  Gard,  in 
Fkinee,  on  tbe  south  or  right  bank  of  the  iner  Oeee,  a 
feeder  of  the  Rhone,  and  on  the  road  fVom  Paris  tn  TCttrie*. 
414  miles  S.8.E.  of  the  former,  and  36  miles  N.N.E.  of  the 
latter.  It  is  in  a  fine  country,  about  four  or  five  miles  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  4  1  »'  N.  lat.,  4"  34'  B.  long,  from 
Green  wioh. 

The  town  is  ill-built,  and  Uie  streets  are  narrow ;  _  but  it 
has  ^  place,  or  open  space,  one  of  the  handaomest  in  that 
part  of  France,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  ndonitd  by  a 
fountain.  The  Cef.e  brin(»s  down  particles  of  gold  in  it» 
stream :  but  it  contriljUtes  niore  to  the  wealth  of  the  town 
by  turning  several  ^^ilk-miUs.  which  have  been  erected  on  it. 
A  great  quantity  of  i-ilk  is  WOUnd  off  titm  the  COCOORS  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  and  a  ooasiderable  qoaatitf 
of  ttoffet  de/antaitie,  at  fabrios  made  of  tbe  refkse  silk,  atw 

woven  here.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Romans  had  bath» 
here,  and  the  supposition  is  confirmed  Viy  some  anti#nt 
monuments  which  have  been  found  from  time  to  time.  The 
population  of  the  commune  in  1832  was  49V2.  of  wham 
3aoO  were  in  the  town.  There  are  a  hiKh-school  and  an 
hospital.  Tbna  are  in  Bagaois  two  springs*  so  idraadaat 
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'  is  oonveyed  out  of  the  town  bf  ■  oanal,  and 
iftr  wiUvriDg  the  neighbouring  bnds. 
There  are  aevernl  small  i^aoet  in  Fraooa  of  this  name. 
At  Bagnob,  not  far  from  DomfVont  in  lh«  department  of 
Orue.are  relebi  iiteii  inmerjil  ^v:lte^^,  t'j|)itl  nnd  sulphureouH, 
recommended  for  cases  oi  paisy  loilowing  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. It  is  a  mere  hamlet  of  se\'en  or  eight  hootea,  form- 
uif  tlM  bnthioB  MtaUiahmMit.  TWre  im  an  kwfiUal  for 
dM  w«rkteg daw  Wiethe  loldiMy,  who  nwwtfywlad  ifhiU 
here  by  the  Oovernmnnt. 

There  arc  rninernl  wiitr-rs  also  of  considerabiu  local  repu- 
tation at  BiLTii  U  i-^  Uruns,  in  the  department  of  Lu/.(:rt\ 
about  five  miles  east  of  Mende,  the  cnnifal ;  they  excite  the 
appetite  and  promote  pertpiniliou.  Ba^n  Is  les  Balos  it  io 
44^  ao'  14.  lAb,  md  TWtf  8.  long,  from  Oreeawiek. 

BAONORfA,  •  town  n  Papal  State,  and  •  biabop's 
see.  with  a  population  of  1 700  inhabitants.  It  i-t  situated  or 
the  ridg«  or  calcareous  hilU  which  divides  the  lake  of  Bol- 
.s^na  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  The  anlient  Balneum 
R^um  wit  ona  miie  distant,  at  a  spot  now  called  Givita ; 
it  #aa  plaadl  on  the  pinnadoof  m  linMtone  rock,  joined  to 
the  surrounding  country  by  a  narrow  nodi  of  land.  This 
npproaeh  has  been  gradually  worn  out  by  tiM  rains,  aiul  one 
portion  of  it  having  ooliMly  grmi  tlw  nek  is  now 
laulaled. 

In  eonaequenoe  of  this,  the  inhabitant  remo>'ed  about  a 
oentuffy  since  to  the  new  town.  At  Cirita,  there  are.  lying 
in  floDt  of  the  old  cathedral,  Mnanl  marble  piUam,  which 
have  e\id«ntly  belon$;ed  to  some  temple.  A  fine  Btrusean 
urn,  with  a  beautiful  basso- rilievo,  repreacntinjr  two  antient 
bign  with  tliLMj- liiifsr-,  [nif.i  ;i  number  of  il^ur>"-s  nowdinjj 
after  them,  the  whole  in  an  excellent  state  ot  preservation, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  bishop's  palace  at  BMgnorea. 
( Roviow  of  CiMwg's  DmeriiAiim  ^Atuitnl  /Jafa  m  Journal 
o/BdueaHan,  No.  XIV.)  Bagnona  h  tight  niloa  N.N.K. 
>f  Montefiascone,  and  six  mi!r=;  S  r>f  Onieto,  and  three 
mile*  di-ttant  from  the  higli  road  trmi  Rome  to  Florence. 
The  old  Bagnorea,  <  r  Tiilncui-i  iir_'i,Mum,  was  the  birth- 
place of  St  Bonaventura.  a  distinguished  theological  writer 
of  the  thirtamth  century  and  a  cardinal  who  MMfdied 
mwh  inllaanoo  on  ohureh  affairs  in  bia  time. 

BAO(yU8,  m  oMMnology,  a  genoo  of  tho  Oidor  CMeop- 
tera,  and  family  Cureultonida.  The  little  beetles  com- 
(»~infi  thi«  penus  are  all  of  a  mud  colour,  and  feed  upon 
aquatic  plants,  probably  both  in  the  larva  and  imagO  itales. 
There  are  six  or  eight  species  found  in  England. 

BAOPIPE.a  musical  instrument  of  the  pneumatio  kind. 
«tiU  well  known,  though  fest  filling  into  disuse,  and  which 
probaUt  will,  in  a  few  year*,  be  banished  from  all  ptrts  of 
jur  island,  except  the  ni  i--'  ri  rnotc  and  least  [I'lvam^ed  in 
la^irte.  It  ia  deaoribed  by  Grassineau  as  consisting  of  a 
leathern  beg,  initatml  by  a  port-vent  fixed  in  it,  whieh  has  a 
vahro;  and  of  throe  pipos,  tho  fint  and  second  oaikd  the 
gnat  and  little  4nm»,  «aeh  giving  bat  one  nolo,  tho*  third. 
i  kind  of  oboe  havinpf  ei^rht  ventages,  or  holes,  on  which  the 
tune  is  played  by  tho  fin^rcrs.  The  wind  t*  communicated 
to  the  pipes  by  corn  pre --in;?  the  hag  under  the  ami,  the 
nouth-piere  of  each  pipe  being  fixed  m  the  b^.  The  eom- 
fass  of  this  instramont  is  thno  oetavea. 

The  bagpipttmt  HnoeOlng  neariy  fimilar  to  it»  was  in  use 
among  the  antients.  Bltnoninns  gives  a  flattie  of  it  vndor 
the  name  of  tibia  utricularit,  though  this  is  not  precisely 
the  same  ns  the  modem  instnjment.  Lunctnius,  in  his 
}fu»^rf^n  I '  I I,  1.1'  a  wocwl-put  of  it,  whence  it  appears 
That  the  bagpipe  in  his  time  was  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
oyra.  Indeed,  it  is  mentioned,  though  not  desetibed,  by 
Chnnaer,  who  says  of  hh  miller — 

■  A  lMi)tJt,^iti>«        cuiulf  he  lilowe  aliii  •otim- ; ' 

and  this,  wo  arc  told  in  tho  same  prolojriic,  was  the  music 
Io  which  the  Canterbury  pd^^rims  ])erfonni;d  then- j'lurney. 

Bagpioe  aeeim  a  translation  of  the  German  Siackpfeife. 
By  the  Italians  it  is  csllcd  Cnrnatimtat  hjr  the  French, 
Mutetle,  not  ChalumeaUj  as  Ehr.  Bumey  states;  tho  latter 
ii«rnifving  o  single  pipe  of  the  simplest  kind. 

BA'GRAD.^S.    [See  MeJrrdah  ] 

BAHA'M  AS.  or  LUCA'YOS.  are  a  chain  of  low  islands 
ftrrtehing  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  north  side 
of  St.  Dmniogo  to  the  coast  oir  East  Florida.  Itiscomnoscd 
of  tnniworsMo  racks,  fslefs  fealled  keys),  and  islands,  of 

which  nnt  more  than  twelve  ''"urtcrn  r,-'^  i-ihabited  :  these 
an  New  Providence,  lurk  s  island,  Kieuthera,  Exuma, 

UMd,  Gnoksd  Iiisnd,  LongUand,  8t.8aha. 


dor,  Gayoos.  Watling  s  lalsnd*  Ran  Kmt,  and  Bsnssgns. 
Some  of  the  larnrest  islands,  as  Great  Bshania  and  Lueayo, 

now  called  Abaco,  with  many  smaller  ones,  remn-n  v.  iiliuut 


inhabitants.    St  Salvador,  called  by  the  Indiaiu  Guaaa> 

hr 

first  voyage  in  1492. 


Mi  oy 

iwithi 


V,     the  first  latMl 


When  the  Bahamas  were  first  diaewared,  they  wen 
peoplsd  by  a  numecous,  nild,  and  happy  race  of  Indians; 
howsvar*  as  Ao  taknds  prodoosd  no  gold,  the  Spaniards  did 

not  form  any  settlements  on  them,  but  carried  the  natives 
over  to  Hispaniola  to  work  tho  mines,  or  act  as  divers  in  the 
pearl- fisheries  of  Cumana,  and  thus,  in  about  fourteen  years, 
the  whole  race  became  entirely  extioct.  Some  stone  batobeta 
and  domestic  utensils  of  Uw  shnftj[inss  an  assasionalijr 
fMUidin  tbsidands. 

ThoBshaniu  rtttshied  amnhshitsd  till  the  vear  l«29. 
•vhi-'u  New  Providence  was  settled  by  the  Engli-li.  wl:.-;  li-M 
It  ill!  1641,  and  were  then  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
destroyed  the  colony,  but  made  no  attempt  to  settle  there 
ihem^lves.  It  wa-s  a^:ain  colonized  by  the  English  in  ICMy 
and  continued  in  their  bands  till  1703,  when  a  eomhhied 
force  of  French  and  Spaniards  destroyed  Nassau,  and 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  seek  refuge  by  dight.  3ome. 
however,  who  remained  were  rendered  ilesperate  by  their 
recent  sufferings,  and  the  plac«  became  a  rendezvous  fof 
pirates,  who  became  so  notorious,  and  coomiitted  such  de- 
predations io  the  adjaoent  seas,  that  govommont  deter- 
mined to  suppress  them,  end  re-settle  the  eolony.  This 
took  place  in  1718.  and  shortly  afterwards  settlements  were 
formed  on  some  of  the  other  islands :  Nassau  it5.el(  (Uie 
town  of  New  Providence)  was  fortified  in  1  7'I<L 

The  Bahamas  now  enjoyed  tranqudlity  till  tho  commenoe- 
ment  of  tho  Amenoan  ravolutionarv  war,  when  New  Pro- 
vidence was  taken  nossssiion  of  by  the  Anerieans  (1776); 
bot  they  abandonea  it  vary  aborllv  afterwards.  In  1  f  8!  su 
the  Bahamas  wi^rc  rodueed  by  the  Spaniards,  but.  I  v  the 
treaty  of  peace  la  1783,  they  were  again  restorcil  lu  the 
BritisJi  cr'a-.vn.  At  ihe  rlijsr  nf  liiu  Ami'i-iran  war,  many  of 
thernvLiigts  transierred  the  remains  of  their  property  to  these 
ishui  Is.  and  since  that  period  thomunhw  of  the  people  and 
tho  eultivatian  of  tho  land  Inrs  fwgisasiwly  inensssd. 
To  onseoiago  comnerBe,  Nsssau  was  dMisted  a  ftse  port  in 
1787  ;  this  town  is  the  centre  of  trade,  but  there  are  three 
other  regular  ports  of  entry — Exuma,  Cavcos,  and  Turk's 
Island. 

Nasswi  is  also  the  seat  of  government,  which  is  simitar  to 
thai  of  nest  Ottisr  British  West  India  islands :  there  is 
a  governor  and  eouncil  appointed  by  the  Crown,  ind  a 
House  of  Assembly,  or  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
[governor  is  the  principal  executive  authority,  iscommnnder- 
nw.hief  of  the  milttia,  and  had  the  power  of  summoning  and 
dissolving  the  legislative  body,  or  of  putting  a  negative  on 
its  proceedings.  The  eoundl  is  composed  of  tw^e  nioni> 
bers,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  House  of  Peers  In  Bnglaad. 
The  House  of  Assembly  (similar  to  the  Commons)  consists 
of  the  representatives  of  tho  several  islands,  in  number  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  :  the  necessary  qualification  for 
this  office  is.  property  to  the  value  of  *ioOO/.  cnrrenoy,  or 
200  acres  of  cultivated  land.  The  electors  are  all  free  white 
porsons»  above  twenty-one  yesn  of  ago,  who  taaTS  n> 
sided  twehe  months  in  tho  odony.  Brntdes  the  oonvis  of 
chancery  and  errors,  tlierc  is  the  supreme  court,  an  in- 
ferior court  oT  common  pleas,  and  a  vice-admiralty  court. 
A  chamber  of  commerce  has  als/)  been  establishcil  at  Nas- 
sau, whicli  serves  as  a  court  of  arbitration  for  salvage  on 
propert)'  saved  by  vessels  of  the  islands ;  eaoh  psr^  givhlg 
bond  to  abide  by  tho  aibiliaBent  nado. 

The  principsl  ishmds  are  situstsd  on  those  wnar kaUo 
flats  called  the  Bahama  Banks,  of  which  the  Great  Bank 
flying  at  the  western  extremity  of  tho  archipelago)  occupies 
an  extent  of  300  miles  in  lenuth  N.W.  and  R.K.,  and  80  in 
breadth;  the  deepest  water  on  any  part  of  this  bark  is 
thirty  feet,  but  the  patches  of  coral  rock  ai^dry  sand  a.c 
innumerable.  These  banks  rise  alnoat  perpendicularly 
fVom  an  unfathomable  depth  of  water,  sndTare  formed  of 
coral,  with  an  accumiilatJon  of  shells  and  calcareous  - 1  i  l 
I'hc  character  of  the  islands  is  generally  lomj  and  narrow, 
1  .  and  covered  with  a  li^ht  sandy  soil,  their  fi^'uro  and 
surface  throoghont  being  nearly  the  nme.  At  the  grcOest 
depth  yet  rcashed  by  digging,  nothing  has  been  fcund  hot 
calcareous  rock,  with  an  intermixture  of  shells.  ThoSO 
islands  not  situated  on  the  bank  have  a  reef  of  rocks  extand* 
iBcashmtdistnnca  flmn  the  shorst  fforsBing  the  boondaty 
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af  Mundinps,  imoMdntelr  onMidcwIndi  the  tM  b  often 

UDfktboniable. 

The  climate  iltBOlMimtoand  healthy ;  the  summer  range 
of  the  tbermoiMtar  is  from  80*  te  W  FahKnlimt,  and  itt 
winter  from  SO"  to  65*.  Ttle  noirth'MSt  ttitde-whid  prvraib 

throuf^hout  the  year,  with  tho  exception  of  the  winter 
months,  from  November  to  March,  when  stront;  fjah's  frc- 
qoaotiy  blow  from  the  north-we^t.  Tliunfier-stovras  are 
vtolMlt  tad  frequent,  and  earthquakes  are  tometuDeA  felt. 
Tlwn  an  no  streams  or  rivers,  but  water  is  easil^jr  procured 
by  digging.  The  soil  is  dry  and  hard,  but  the  iwuida  an 
ifcnerally  fruitful,  and  produce  several  speciM  of  trees,  as 
mahogany,  aatinwood,  li(,'mini  vita?,  eedars.  pines,  hrnzilotto, 
wild  cinnamon,  fustic,  and  pimento,  with  a  great  variety  ot 
esculent  vegetables.  Cattle  are  reared  in  grent  plenty,  and 
in  the  woods  arc  found  the  wild  hoe  and  the  agoutu 

The  following  is  the  latest  statistical  aeoonat  of  tiie  Baha- 
mas for  1831,  as  laid  before  Parliament,  according  to  the 
Slati»Ucal  Tabks  compiled  under  the  Hrediw  qf  the 
Board  o/nvJe.^ 

£22,399 
.  46,333 
t  .  91.561 

.  74,658 


Expenditure  ,  ■ 

Value  ui'  iiiipiir  s  , 
Ditto  cxpor.s  . 

Shipping  inward  !>,  No.  466. 
XXtlo  «Qtwards«  No,  496. 

Tkmnlation,  whites  and  free  col 
Ditto         dii(<.>  ditto 

Ditto  slaxes  .  , 

Ditto  ditto    .  . 


48,765  tons 
S4,S64  — 

3,368  nialo:; 
3,863  fuiaale^ 
4,727  males 
4,830  feraaks 


Tctal  populatiosi       .  16,789 

The  islands  are  divide^l  into  ten  jtanshea:  there  are  forty- 
OM  places  of  worship,  capable  of  containing  4890  souls, 
•OfOa  oohoola,  in  which  468  children  of  both  sexes  and  in 
about  eqt»i  iranbon  are  taught,  and  one  prison.  The 

chief  mtirlt  s  nf  t-xport  arc  cotton,  dyewoods,  bark,  fustic, 
nail,  Willi  turtle  and  fniits.  The  crops  of  cotton  are  often 
destroyed  by  the  chenille  and  red  hu^  ;  the  latter  stains 
the  cotton  so  as  to  render  it  of  little  value.  The  eultivalion 
of  cotton  is  no  longer  the  staple.  The  total  exjxirt  uf  this 
attide  in  1631  was  69  bales.  Altogether  the  exports  of  the 
Bahamas  are  very  trifling.  Not  more  than  600  tons  an- 
iiually,  .'i60  of  which  consist  of  Brazillotto  wood  and  fustic 
Great  nuiiiUcrs  of  pine  apples  are  grown  for  sale,  principally 
10  North  American  traders.  In  1831,  38,465  dozens  were 
thus  raised.  The  islands  generally  produce  sufiicient  uuiize 
and  ground  provisions  for  tlie  use  of  the  inhabitauti.  Turk  s 
Jalands  afford  the  prineinol  supply  of  salt ;  from  one  to  two 
thousaml  *  taken*  vwt  them  annually,  beginning  their  ope- 
r:ittriti=  :n  Febraarv.  A  larfje  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  iiauamas  derive  considerable  profit  froto  giving  ossi>,i- 
ance  to  vessels  involved  in  the  me.xtricable  labyrinth  of  their 
innumerable  rock^  and  slmal>,  and  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked,  or  by  saving  hvc-4  and  property  from  those  already 
wrecked,  whence  they  have  obtained  liie  name  of  wreckers.' 
They  an  licensed  by  the  government,  and  a  le^l  salvage 
is  allowed  on  property  rei  o\ered  1>\  thein.  Tliis  IS  the  prin- 
cipal trade  now  carried  on  in  the  Bahainaj,. 

The  people  of  the  liahanias  aiipear  to  have  but  little 
attachment  to  their  native  soil,  wnicU  arises  probably  i'rum 
their  having  so  little  soUd  local  inienst:  in  the.  town  of 
Nassau  only  an  then  buildiDgs  Of  any  value,  rrom  the 
necesftty  whinh  the  plantera  an  frequently  under  of  shifting 
from  one  tract  to  -iv  ther,  tlieir  dwcl  1:1 .7  !ioiises  are  mere 
ne^ro  huta  ujwn  a  larger  bcale,  and  honielimes  even  are 
lii.  iii'hed  by  the  hands  of  the  same  1  udo  artists. 

The  Kni^iish  packet  00  her  way  homo  from  Jamaica 
nlways  vaWs  at  Crooked  Island  to  drop  and  feeeive  the 
Bahama  mails. 

The  rise  and  fsl)  of  tide  varies  fflnrai  thne  to  six  feet  in 
the  dificreut  harbours,  and  the  time  ufhigh  water,  full  and 
chauirc.  from  7h.  .ioai.  to  'Jh.  JUiu.  a.m.  The  viUxitv  of 
tlie  (J nil' .Stream  is  at  its  inaximui:i  betueuii  ilic  IJaliaiiias 
and  the  l^'lorida  shore,  runoiog  at  the  rate  of  five  to  six 
miles  an  hour. 

The  whole  snup  a  eMmwod  between  tho  panlleU  of  20° 
and  27*  40^  IC.  and  the  meridians  of  69*  40'  and  79*  SO'  W. 

of  Green\vi(;h. 
(Bryan  iCdwards  a  Hist.  t\f  Went  ImUet ;  (^'uiombian  Na- 


BAHAR,  a  very  exten^iive  pnnincc  of  Ilinduslin,  m^*. 
sidered  to  bo  the  second  in  importance  among  the  IlriLjl; 
possessions  in  India,  is  situated  between  22'  and  27°  N.  lat. : 
it  is  computed  to  eontain  about  50,000  aquan  miles.  Bahat 
is  honnded  on  tiie  north  by  Nopal,  on  tWa  «MI  by  Bengal, 
on  the  »<>nth  hy  Cundwana,  and «ii  dieweithy  AUahnbad. 

Oude.  and  Gnndwnna 

Bahar,  to<;ether  witli  Benpal,  was  added  to  the  Mofaam- 
medan  dominions  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury by  Cuitub,  a  native  of  Turkistan,  who,  having  been 
originally  the  slave,  beeamelfae  fhvooiitegeoera).  and  afier- 
wsffds  the  adopted  son  and  suceeetor.  of  Mohammed,  the 
founder  of  the  .\f^;haun  or  PTtVun  dynasty  i'"  Tnrli;  In 
l.).3u  Bahar  was  conquered  by  Baber,  the  graiuitaiiier  <if 
Akbar,  and  with  him  be^ran  the  ilynasly  of  the  Mojruls  in 
Hindustan,  which  cnnttnucd  until  the  establislunent  of  the 
British  empire.    Thi.i  extensive  district,  together  with  the 
provinces  of  Bengal  and  Ons^a,  oama  into  nos«,ession  of  tho 
British  East  India  Comiiany  on  the  12th  of  August,  1765, 
and  were  conveyed  by  lirinaun  from  the  Mo,:ul  Shah 
Allura.  The  imperial  jirnnt  thus  acquired  is  dislinfjuishetl  in 
the  unnals  of  the  {.'ompany  as  '  the  Dcwanny,  or  collection 
and  receipt  of  tho  revenues  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,' 
and  its  aoquisitiot\  laid  the  foundation  of  the  political  power 
of  the  English  in  India.   It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  so 
vast  an  extent  of  territory  was  ceded  voluntarily  on  the  part 
of  the  Moiiul.    That  sovereign  had  been  previously  brought 
tio  far  vk'ithia  the  power  of  the  Company  as  to  be  compelled 
to  agree  to  any  conditions,  however  arbitrary,  that  the  Ikitmh 
mifpA  impose.  In  return  for  the  princeiy  dominion  thus 
ce&d,  the  Mogul  was  nMnited  the  annual  pa}meui  of 
twenty-six  lack»  of  rupees,  equal  to  about  966,000^  8lertin|^ 
money,  as  a  quit-rent. 

By  this  chanL'e  of  masters  howf^f  r  1  i mi^ht  about,  the 
inhabitants  of  Bahar  have  undoubtedly  been  considerable 
gainers.  They  have  acquired  the  quiet  and  permanent 
possession  of  tiwir  farms,  and  have  enioyed  an  exemption 
fram  the  evils  of  war.  Under  these  eireomstanees  the 
number  of  iiihahitant:>  lia^  very  greatly  increas(.'d,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  proportionally  extended. 
Til  ■  [I  [  Illation  of  the  province,  as  taken  from  the  returns  of 
thti  maj^tstrates  and  ooUectors  of  the  various  di&tricls  ui  the 
beginmngof  the  pmwnt  oentury,  amonnled  m  10,974,000 
soula. 

Bahar  may  be  prononnoed  one  of  the  most  fertile,  best 

cultivated,  and  most  populous  districts  in  Hinih:s.tan.  It  ha» 
the  ad\  antage  of  a  temperate  climate,  is  wull  v.  alered,  is  pro- 
vided with  ea^y  internal  communications,  and  has  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  being  a  tlionu^hfare  Ibr  the  commerce  of 
Bengal  withtne  upper  provinces. 

The  province  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  thne 
districts.  The  first  and  second  of  these  divisions  consist 

almost  entirely  of  a  level  plain  containing;  about  26,000 
square  miles  of  fertile  and  liitrhh  cuHivatefl  land.  These 
two  divisions  arc  si  p  i-  ni  l  b.  ihr  Cian^ies,  which  runs  with 
an  easterly  course  ior  2i><  m  1  >  through  the  province.  The 
plain  on  the  north  of  ti  stream  extends  Sw  70  nilea  lo 
the  forests  of  Nepal  and  Morung,  and  is  sepanted  from 
Goruekpoor.  in  tbo  province  of  Oude,  by  the  river  Oandaki, 
and  from  Purneali.  in  Bengal,  by  the  Cosi.  The  seror.tl 
district  extends  hum  the  south  bank  ul  the  Ganges,  and 
in  .separated  from  Allahabad  on  the  west  by  the  river  Ca 
ramuais^a,  wliich  Major  llt'iinell  suppo-seis  to  be  liie  Cummc 
nasesof  Arriaa,  {JmHca.A.)  On  the  cast,  this  second  di\  ii>ion 
extend*  to  the  confines  of  Raj  niahal,  when  it  meets  a  branc  b 
of  tho  southern  hills  in  Bengal,  near  to  die  pass  of  Telling- 
hurry.  The  tlirid  ui>ir;ci,  w.ucli  coinpriscs  nearly  '.20,000 
square  milei>,  i»  C4jmpui»etl  ol  hi;;h  and  rugged  hilU,  ami  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  -Allahabad  and  Gundwana  ;  on  the 
south  by  Gundwana  and  Orissa  ;  on  the  east  by  Bengal^ 
and  on  tho  north  by  the  ziUah  or  district  of  Bahar.  Tlila 
hilly  tract  is  subdivided  into  three  briadM  naini-d  Paluinnn. 
Ramghur,  and  Chuta  Nag)>ore  (Little  N;ii;p>jrc).  The 
whole  diMs'on  sonu'tiuies  pot^s  by  the  n.in  <    '1  Na^porL-. 

In  the  plains,  a  iiot  paixluug  v»aid  Iruiii  the  weU  prt.<vait« 
<hii  ing  a  i;rcat  portion  of  the  hot  season,  and  blows  strongly 
during  tho  day ;  but  at  night  the  air  is  oonunonljr  tempered 
by  a  oool  breese  firom  the  ofqioBito  direction.  This  perrbing 
wind  is  not  constant,  but  sometime^  ceases  fur  wooks  to- 
gether. During  tlie  cold  season,  fru»t  is  someiiuiek  ex^>«- 
rienced  among  the  lulls,  the  air  of  which  is  consideitfd  to 
be  bracing  to  the  constitutions  of  Euiopeaus  who  have  been 
enfceUed  by  the  fttnUnned  heat  of  otfas' ^Miicts.  Xhtring 
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tiii>  cold  aoMon  the  Uiermoaieter  at  sunri«e  Araquentljr 
•miUaa  kw  w  to  4<^or  VMuwnlMit'i  tMk»lMt  in  the 
■Ubiiiooii  rifuto  70°. 

The  of  Bahar  is  divided  into  six  ziliahs  or  dis- 

tricts, vix.,  Boglipo.-e,  Bahar,  Tirhoot,  Sarun  rtn.>  asylum) ; 
which  district  ut  Sarun  cotnpreih#nd$  Bettiah  or  (Jhumparun, 
formerly  a  separate  district :  Shahabad  (dit  njral  mUMnee), 
anri  Ramghur  (the  hoaw  of  Ratna). 

Tlie  principal  river*  of  Sihar  are  the  Ganges,  the  Soiie. 
tb«  Oaodaki,  the  Caramnnaa,  tiw  DamiiUM«li»  and  tJie 
Uewab.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  f(r*»t  namber  of  smaller 
»treains.  Ti;.?  trarts  south  of  the  G.>n_' •  iri:  i  :  •  so  well 
supplied  wiih  water  as  iho  country  north  ui  tluii  rivor.  and 
the  artificial  moans  of  irritratioii  common  in  the  East,  such 
as  wells  and  tanks,  are  provided  as  ner«Hsary  substitutes. 

A  large  quantity  of  saltpetre  ja  pioduccd  in  Bahar,  prin- 
cipally in  the  diviaion*  M  Hai^ypaor  and  8mm,  whence 
the  greater  part  of  that  artksle  intended  for  tba  Company's 
purchase  has  been  proi  iired.  This  article  of  commerce 
is  produced  in  artificial  beds,  consi»tin>f  of  the  reftise  of 
\e!:etible  and  animal  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
mixed  with  calcareous  and  other  earths.  It  is  believed  that 
the  hot,  dry  wind  whiek  ptvnQa  ia  those  partii  for  a  con- 
aidanUe  portion  of  the  yaar  la  CMautiBl  to  the  fiannation  of 
the  nttra.  The  oxygen  and  atote  which  enter  into  the  eon- 
position  of  this  salt  are  supplied  hv  the  air  and  the  putre- 
fvin^  onranio  «ubstances ;  but  how  the  potass  which  it 
cvintains  is  develope*!  has  hitherto  remained  undiscovcre<i. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  is  general  throughout  the 
prwioce. 

Opium  ia  pradooad  vary  abondaolU  and  of  excellent 
quality  in  an  fba  diatrieta  of  the  nroniwe.   Thia  drug  is 

>i  nelly  monopolised  by  the  Company's  povernment,  and  the 
cultivators  of  tlio  poppy  are  in  consequence  placed  under 
^ery  strict  regulations.  Wheat,  barley,  and  rice  of  exrelliMii 
quality,  sugar,  indigo,  betel>nuta,  on^  Msenoes,  particularly 
the  aturofioiea»ai«aaMRif  tliaoidtnaiypndiwwiwof  t)» 
pvovinea. 

The  inbabttanta  «f  Bahar,  particularly  in  the  upper  part 

of  the  province,  uro  sviperior  m  size  and  strength  to  their 
neifihbours,  the  Ben^alesc  ;  from  one-fourth  to  about  one- 
third  of  them  are  Moh;>nimeduiis.  and  the  i  t-:i lamder  Hindus. 
The  birth-place  of  Buddha  ts  wtlhin  tho  province,  and,  prc- 
viooaly  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  the  Buddhist  religion 
waa  pfoflHied  by  the  ebio{s;  bat  thia  ajalani  of  faith  has 
ainee  been  completely  eradicated  from  among  tban.  In- 
toxication,  by  means  both  of  fermented  liquors  and  dnijis,  is 
%  cry  common,  especially  in  the  hilly  districts  ;  cleanUness 
IS  nut  to  be  numberoii  anion?  their  TlltlWit  the filtluiiess 
of  their  villages  being  excessive. 

It  ia  traditiionally  believed  tbat»  pravious  to  the  Moham- 
medan  iovaaion  of  Bahar,  thia  proriace  formed  two  inde- 
pendent aewaigntiaa,  tba  nartDatn  division  bearing  the 
name  of  Mithila,  and  the  southern  that  of  Magadha.  The 
lan^ua^  of  these  two  divisions  consists  of  different  dialects 
to  the  present  day  ;  both  have  a  threat  atUnity  in  the  form  of 
the  characters  and  in  many  of  their  terms  with  the  Ben- 
galee :  thi«  resemblance  is  greatcet  in  the  south. 

(Uill'a  Hittory  BrituA  Mia;  Ayeen  Akbery ;  Ken- 
nell'a  Memoir  of  a  Map  iifHmliiutan ;  ReporU  of  Commit- 
tees  of  the  Howe  of  Commons  on  the  Affaire  of  India.) 

B  .i  H  AR.  a  zillah  or  district  of  Hinduntan,  occupying  the 
-.ouihern  part  of  the  central  portion  of  the  province  just  de- 
!>i -nbed.  This  district  iii  bounded  on  the  north  by  (he  Ganges, 
on  the  east  by  the  district  of  Boglipore,  on  the  south  by 
Ramghur  and  BogUpore.  and  on  the  west  by  Shahabad. 
The  aoothem  boundary  has  bean  bttt  ill  dafined.  Tba  ex- 
treme length  of  the  district,  iroin  eaak  la  waat.  ia  ISO  miles, 
and  Its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  aouth,  is  80  miles ; 
ilH  superficial  extent  is  5356  square  miles. 

The  district  of  Bahar  is  for  the  greatest  part  a  level  plain 
throughout,  but  interspersed  with  rufij^ed,  barren,  naked, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  isolated  hills.  About  the  centre  uf 
tbe  diatriet  are  three  remarkable  duilart  of  hills.  One  of 
tbeae  clusters,  the  Berabur  Fahur.  b  ontha  waataidaof  the 
rivw  Phalgu ;  another,  the  Rajagriha,  it  on  the  east  aide  of 
that  river;  and  tbe  third,  which  is  alor^f  r nrnv  ildi;e,  is 
adjac«!Ut  to  Sheikhpoorah.  Tiie  elevation  ot  the&e  hiUs  is 
oot  considerable,  the  1  lu  i'  -I  being  not  more  than  700 
£Mt.  Towsnls  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district  is  a 
portion  af  the  Vindhyan  chain  of  mountains,  by  which  the 
fieat  Ganytie  plaia  ia  boiwded  on  the  aovth»  and  «liiebi> 


ram,  in  the  straits  of  Caylon,  near  to  Cape  Comoria.  Itet 
hills  are  double  the  heigM  of  tboaa  alnadj  deaeribed.  The 
hUls  in  this  district  do  not  aaj  whamapnraach  the  Ganges. 

Tbe  Ganges  is  genatalty  a  mile  wide  in  this  district,  and 
is  not  any  where  fordable  within  its  limits.  In  addition  ta 
this  stream,  thedistrict  is  watered  by  the  Sone,  tbe  Punpun, 
the  Phalgu  or  Fulpo,  the  Saeri,  and  the  Panehane,  with 
their  uumeruus  branches.  The  Sone,  or  Golden  River,  riaaa 
on  the  east  side  of  the  province  of  Gundwana,  and  flows  to 
the  N.  B.  through  AUababad,  where  it  is  joined  by  other 
•(reams,  taking  then  anore  northern  direction,  it  joins  the 
Gan)j:e5»  three  miles  below  thn  t^^wii  of  Moneah  in  this  dis- 
tnct.  Tbe  channel  of  tne  Sone,  in  the  province  of  Babar,  ia 
celebrated  for  containing  beautiful  pebbles,  which  take  a 
high  polish.  These  pebbles  are  probably  brought  from  the 
southern  hills  by  tbe  rapidity  of  the  stream.  The  river 
likewiM  ooDtains  exeaUent  flab,  including  aevaial  kinda  4Mf 
carp.  After  heavy  raina  the  rapidity  of  tbe  ennant  ia  un> 
favourable  tf>  navigation  ;  but,  -w  ol'u  r  titr  o.*,  boats  of  con- 
siderable size  pass  iu  a  direct  hue  lor  about  fifty-flvo  miles 
between  the  districts  of  Bahar  and  .Shahub.id.  This  river 
and  the  Nerbudda  derive  their  common  source  from  a  lake, 
and,  tlowing  in  opposite  dircctions  fur  miles, male^  con- 
jointly with  tbe  uanges,  an  tsiaDd  of  the  aouthacn  part  of 
Hindoaian. 

The  climate  is  considered  to  he  nenerally  healthy.  In 
spring;,  the  heat  is  very  streat,  and  is,  in  some  places,  in- 
creased by  the  icll'i  tion  of  the  sun  from  the  sands  in  '.lii'  nods 
of  h>'ers,  or  firom  naked  rocks,  in  the  winter,  the  nativea 
geneialty  kindla  fires  in  their  sleeping  apartments,  althau|^ 
frosts  ara  mva.  Thia  diitriet  moducaa  exeailant  wheals 
barley,  and  riee :  the  rloe  ia  mncn  esteemed,  and  ia  in  great 
request  in  tne  mnrVcts  of  Calcutta.  The  cultivation  of 
cotton  is  not  of  su!tii;it;ii;  amount  for  the  employment  of  the 
native  looms,  and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  from  the  west. 
Tobacco  and  indigo  arc  also  raised,  but  not  in  aiiy  con- 
sidanible  quantities.  Tlie  rent  paid  for  land  is  higb» 
usually  unonnlins  to  one-half  its  praduM,  yal  the  cnltivalocB 
are  generally  ootmatable.  Wlwn  ftnt  it  oame  into  die  poa- 
session  of  the  British,  the  greatest  part  of  this  district  was 
in  a  wild  uncultivated  condition,  aud  the  inhabitants,  par- 
ticularly in  the  sot:[1i!  1  n  part,  were  a  prey  to  ii  ii  .  i  il  dissen- 
sions. Now  the  plains  are  universally  cultivated  to  tbe  very 
bases  of  the  hills ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  hills  theni> 
aatvai  ace  uttariv  unfit  for  anf  kind  of  liUaoe.  A  great  por> 
tion  of  the  \wam  in  A*  vtemlty  of  the  <Mnges  give  tw» 

annual  crops. 

Nearly  ouc-third  of  the  lands  in  this  district  is  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  rent,  yet  it  is  observed  that 
tiie  slate  of  cultivation  of  tbis  portion  is  bv  uo  means  so 
good  as  of  that  which  is  subjected  to  the  land-tax,  an  effect 
which  may  parhqis  be  referred  to  the  Mtabliahed  custom  of 
soeoanion,  lAidi  eauaea  tbeae  rent-free  eatalaa  to  be  par- 
colled  out  into  petty  holdings.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
majority  of  the  zemindars  are  reduced  to  the  condition  oi 
])easants,  snd  are  but  little  remov'-  ]  ;j  om  a  stateof  beggary. 
The  generality  of  the  culUvators  who  contribute  to  \hb  land 
revenue,  and  who  are  under  a  different  law  or  custom  of 
inheritaiMa*  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  very  good  cirown- 
staneea. 

The  winds  blow  almost  constantly  either  (Vom  the  east  or 
the  wast.  From  the  middle  of  January  to  the  end  of  March 
the  west  wind  prevails;  from  that  time  to  the  middle  of 
June,  the  wind  vanes  from  ea!>t  to  we»t,  thu  duration  being 
nearly  equal  iVom  each  quarter;  thence  to  the  end  of  July, 
the  wind  is  constantly  from  the  oast,  when  it  changes  ajnui, . 
and  blows  from  the  west  until  the  end  of  August,  rnm 
that  time  until  the  end  of  October*  it  aniin  sbif&  to  the  east, 
and  thence  to  the  middle  of  January  oie  winds  blow  from 
the  w<  si  1  tln'  east  for  nearly  equal  [Xjriod'--  Of  course  this 
order  ).s  liable  to  occasional  irregularity  ;  but  taking  one  year 
With  another,  the  statement  may  be  considered  corrccL 

The  principal  towns  in  the  district  are  Patna  {.Padrndvatit 
(he  lotus-bearing),  the  capital  of  tbe  province  ;  Uaya,  tb* 
oapttalof  tiiadittrifli}  nodDinaaoor.  The  viUagaa  ara  en« 
ceadingly  nunwrouaand  oonairtornnid-bailt  hooaaa,  huddled 
together,  without  regard  to  comfort  or  ventilation.  The 
population  was  ei^timatetl  in  1811  by  Dr.  Fnwci*  Buchanan 
(Ilaiiiii I  I  il  '2,7j.>,l^l)  persons,  of  whom  7SM»149  VON 
Moiiammedaus  and  'i,030,*i<Jl  Hindus. 

There  are  six  places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  distriol»  fhnu 
are.  Gaya,  Riuagripa.  Baikuotba»  the  hvar  Punpunt  JLoba- 
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JiMBtod,  pwtiealarlf  Gnya,  which,  «a  tht  Urth-plaea  «f 
luddhft,  it  heM  in  great  veneration  by  Buddhitto,  whiW  it  is 
OMkiiiU^n  '1  "acr^d  by  the  Htnduit,  an  hkvingbo^n  tbo  scene 
4t  ooe  of  \  ishau  B  viotoriw  wbieb  be  §»ia£d  ov«r  a  giant. 
TIm  goveroment  derives  ft  revenua  from  pilgrims  wbo  fire- 
fUMU  Ihew  holy  plaotir  fa*  mhkk  umm  tiwr  n«mb«n  are 
mnm  i  209,000  penam  htf  \mm  tasad  ta  •  jtut,  u  pit- 

grim-visi'cri  nt  Gaya. 

Tlie  iiiarria;_-r^  I'cremonv  takes  placo  at  an  early  age  in  Ba- 
har,  but  the  iv,ie  J  iioi  enter  her  bastian  i  ^  Ih  ubo  until 
she  has  reacited  the  year  of  maiunty.  when  the  vt  oon- 
diieted  to  it  with  greet  eeremoniea.  Widow*  htv*  been 
attoiiadthie|riffilif»af  bwninc  tbamdvM  wkuk^tjie- 
ori«»  (h«  aMNiiit  Oi  their  bnibaiid'fl  dMrth,  mwrn  aMlNnigh 

tbtS  should  happen  at  a  diBt-snrn-  in  the  ai^jninirfr  pro-  ' 
vinoe  of  Beni^  this  act  of  selMcvotion  has  not  btjeii  per-  ! 
nitted  unle«4  in  presence  of  the  corpse.  The  inhabitantH 
of  Babar  differ  also  from  tbeir  nei^hboura  in  not  oongi<k>rin)^ 
it  neoMsary  to  place  &e  ftet  of  dying  pmanM  in  the  sacred 
rific*  Bmv  anaigiMniitpanaatarenere  lefttodieintheur 
o«ni  bonees.  bnf  the  nligkmi  feellDgs  of  pdople  of  rank 
and  education  lead  them  to  turn  their  relations  out  of  doors 
when  th«y  appear  about  to  die.  Placing  the  suSsrer  then 
upon  a  mat,  ho  is  cjcpoeed  to  ever>'  inclemency  of  the  lea- 
ther; some  saoied  berb  or  stone  is  placed  near  his  bodr, 
and  prayers  are  fcpwlad  until  he  didk.  In  some  cas<.s,  and 
when  tM  ctrmmttanoeB  oHhe  dying  pefa»n  adtnit  of  it»  he 
takes  into  bis  bands  tbe  tail  of  a  cow,  and  Uakea  an  offenng 
of  the  animal  to  tb*  Bralimins.  Th*  better  foelin--,  of  our 
naturs  have  so  far  orercome  religious  injnnctiouii  m  these 
cases  that  tbe  natives  hare  aoquirad  great  skill  in  observing 
the  symptoms  of  appnnehing  dusokilMn*  so  that  the  drmg 
fian  »  seldom  expoind  is  m  »aaB«lMr»  dnsedbM  m 
sensation  is  deadened  or  bas  ceased. 

Leprony  is  of  common  oecunrenoe  here,  and  the  prpjndioe 
agani'-t.  p<jr-;ii:i?.  seized  wi'ii  tlii-.  malady  is  su  unreal,  tiiat  it 
is  twt  uncommon  for  them  to  be  taken  to  the  middle  of  the 
Genges  in  a  boat,  and  to  be  these  cast  into  tbe  stream  with 
n  pol  of  sand  tied  round  the  neck.  Nor  do  the  snlbwM  ob- 
jost  to  tfiti  ineeaeding.  Being  belpless  and  flOsMnMo  eat* 
casts,  thfr  hnve  V.'a]^  to  render  life  desirable,  and  they  are 
he«ide<i  tiu^T[,t  to  believe  that  the  sin  for  the  eommisaion 
of  <Ai]ir]i  till.'  ili'.r^-i'-o  i.«  tnflieta^i  on  bo  oxfirtid onl j  by 
dymsj  in  the  sacred  atream. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hinduttan;  Dr.  Ha- 
miltoa'a  StaHMtiaal  Sunajf  tf  Akar  {  Report*  ofComrmt- 
Ute  oflht  Binm  of  Commim$  on  th»  Affinrt  of  India.) 

BAHAR,  a  tnTTn  in  the  province  and  district  ofthf  siili' 
nftrae,  which  was.  m  all  probability, once  the  capital  ul  both  ; 
but  has  since  bei  ii  superseded  as  t  j  tlm  ]>rovince  by  Patna, 
and  as  to  the  district  by  Gaya.    The  town  of  Bahar  is  situ-  j 
1  la  M*>  IS'  N.  tett  and  85"  Sfl'  B.  long.   It  is.  in  its  pre- 


tba  Ravee or Hydraotas ;  tbe  Beyab  or  Hynbaf<i<« ;  andtho 
Sutleje  or  Hesudms.  Tbe  soil  on  tbe  banks  o)  'oie  rivoi» 
is  very  ri'^tilc.  tint.  -UL>-,|wttrd  of  tlit.'  Cliiimub,  and  at  somo 
distance  from  that  stream,  the  land  is  poor,  whik  in  tho 
east  part  of  tbe  division  it  is  perfectly  stmilo.  In  IM* 
velUns  towards  tbe  Ri|ipoot  ateloa*  it  ia  nooonoiy  to 
provide  an  eataMisbmont  of  oaaiola,  ns  in  tbo  dooorto  of 
Arabia.  The  rich  land  on  the  marginB  of  the  rivers  is. 
for  the  nwbi  pail,  tn  a  stato  of  f^ood  cultivation  :  itome  spots 
are,  :i  i  ^i  or,  uncleared,  and  covered  with  :  M[,p,ee  of  ta- 
mariitk  tnmn.  These  plaoe«  abound  with  wiM  hogs.  Wild- 
geese,  partridges,  and  hog-deer,  are  liboiMiM  plo^tiftl^  pnr* 
ticular^j  on  100  banks  of  tbo  Bajab. 

Tbe  ebiof  towns  of  tUs  territo^  ova  Babowidpear,  Amed- 
poor,  Seedap'iT,  snrl  Ooch.  Baha-.vulpoor  stanffi  woftr  the 
river  Gurrah,  wluch  Utttiie  is  ji{ii,t;ii  to  the  united  streams 
of  tho  Beyah  and  Sutleje.  Including  its  gardens,  this 
town  is  four  miks  in  ctroumferenoe.  The  houses  are  built 
of  unbowd  bricks  with  mud  ierraoes.  Tbe  camels  bred 
here  am  mudi  in  domand,  owing  to  thwr  mongtit  oad 
fleetness. 

The  pr<atot  part  of  the  inhabitant*  arr  Hindus ;  ihi»rest 
are  Jutb  aiiii  Balooches,  both  professing  Mcihiiiumedanism. 
The  manufttCtUfBH  oarried  on  by  them  are  uf  silken  girdles 
and  turbans,  and  some  species  of  cotton  cloths  called  oooo> 
geea,  wbiob  on  celebrated  for  tbe  fineness  of  their  textnro : 
the  wooton  nro  chiefly  Hindus.  The  merchants  of  Bahawul- 
poorare  also  Hindus ;  they  have  a  great  deal  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  deal  extensively  in  gooda  of  European 
manufacture,  which  they  receive  from  Pallee  in  Marwar,  by 
way  of  Bicaneer  and  tbe  desert  of  Ajmeer,  and  convey  them 
by  land-carriage  throucb  Mooltan  and  LaboMk  <nning,  tbo 
Indus  at  Kaherse.  TbAe  Bahavid]^  ■aidwH  ofkon 
travel  to  Balk  and  Bokhara,  and  sometimes  to  Astrakhan,  for 
commercial  purposes.  They  take  the  route  of  Perawa  im 
Malwa),  C'l^al,  ml  Bamian,  and  orosaing  the  Oxas, 
exchange  at  Uokiiam  the  prodnetions  of  Indw  for  those  of 
that  quarter  of  Asia  and  of  Russia  which  are  brought  to 
meet  tbam  by  tbe  tnden  of  tbo  kttsr  ooontry,  Tboir 
manner  of  eraanng  ttio  Oint  is  lo  yobo  boroes  to  aoMll 
boats,  and  then  drive  them  aoross  tbe  stream  The  Gurrah. 
on  which  the  town  of  Bahawulpoor  ctands.  n  a  ntvigable 
river,  but  is  not  used  for  the  traii-i>or':  of  irujrcliundise,  as  it 
does  not  present  any  available  hn«  of  route  except  to  Bind, 
witb  which  eoontqr  ttMVt  it  no  tndo  ftsm  tbn  tppor  pio« 
viooeooflBdin. 

Tbotowhor  Baliawnlpoor  to  btflt'N.  liH*  ond7t* 
29'  E.  long. ;  it  stands  62  miles  south  of  the  dty  of  Mooltan. 
( Rennell's  A/irmotr  o/"  a  Map  qf  Hindnttan ;  ElphinstMio'a 
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oot  owtdMoni  n  lMy^itttg||jbm  jbwoy  wbow  bniUbigs 
swcqubI  n  dilob  whfaw  nnted  dio  uswdoiy  of  tbo  anient 

city,  no-y  nenrly  deserted.  Hen?  are  th?  rnmsin-^  of  a  heavy 
buiWiMi:  o(  stone,  covered  bv  several  dauinulive  domes ;  the 
ititcTiiir  is  divi  lo  t  :ntoa^  many  cells,  resembling  the  an- 
tient  mosques  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Hindustan.  The 
bolt  pott  of  tbe  town  consists  of  atong  but  narrow  street, 
Mvod  inogolarljr  with  btioko  ond  atonoa.  Tbo  nlaeo  alto* , 
golbor  eontdno  nbont  ffWW  booMO,  l«t  ia  poHtieBlly  of' 
little  or  no  importance.  The  surrounding  country  \^  well 
cnltivated,  and  improved  by  artificial  irrigation.  Bahar 
M  3.)  miloo  fton  Fbtftn,  W  fnm  CMoMlib  oni  MS  fton 
Delhi. 

(Dr.  Hamilton's  StatuticcU  Sun/t^  oftkt  DMrid  i^B*- 
hat;  Hamilton's  Ea»t  India  CtmmUmr.y 

BAHAWULPOOR,  an  extooshw  AvMon  of  ^  pro* 
vinee  of  Mooltan  in  Hindostan,  280  miles  long,  from  north 
esBt  to  south-west,  and  120  miles  broad.  This  territory  w.i», 
until  1811.  tributary  to  the  Afghan  government,  which, 
however,  did  not  in  any  way  interfMre  with  the  prooeodinos 
of  tbo  fanmediate  ndor  of  tbe  divioioii,  Baba«ttl  Kban.  At 
bfl  deotti,  which  took  plaee  in  the  year  just  mentioned. 
Rnnjeet  Singh,  Rajah  of  Lahore,  taking  advantage  of  tbe 
inferior  abilities  of  tbe  son  and  sueoessor  of  Bahawul  Khan, 
seized  upon  the  territoi^,  and  has  since  possessed  u  in  full 
sovereignty. 

•  Babawnlpoor  to  wateiod  by  tbe  rivors  of  the  Puigab,  by 
wbk^  term  is  eotnniebtndM  tbo  eoontry  lying  botwoen 
tho  IfO  streams  tributary  to  the  Indus,  which  join  rhni 
P  Within  the  proidooe  of  Mooltan.  Tbeoo  Ave  streams 
ik  ti^oMpmi  «ht OUMMb 01  AoorfMo; 


Commiim,  in  1832,  on  the  Affairt  qf  India.) 

BAHIA.   [See  All  S/iinn'  Bav.] 

BAHi'A*  ajproviuo  of  Braiil,  between  »"  and  li°a.  toln 
and  9S*aiid  49*  W.  tonit..  and  eonsequently  witUi  €bo  t»> 

pics  of  tho  <«rTuthE:rn  liemisphi^n?.  If  extends  from  the  most 
northern  p(  iiit,  rii-ar  I'aiuiiu  un  liiu  nver  S.  Francisco  to  the 
Rio  do  '  a  jMtr,  a'ilout  180  miles  in  length,  and  its  average 
breadth  certainly  cTiceeds  MO  miles.  This  would  give  to 
this  eonntry  at  least  an  area  of  96.000  square  miles,  so 
thnt  to  wouUl  oolj  IbU  ibart  Of  tbo  vbolo  Man  of  tbo 


Sciiiob 

nlsnds  by  abont  90.900  ndtoo.    Tbo  otacirtleal 

hoW''\iT,  i]in"<_'r  iviiifh  in  this  rr^ppr-t.  The  surface  of  Bahia 
is  coiuiuuiiiy  LttUiiiabed  at  about  oi6,6U4j  square  miles  ;  bat  O 
more  modern  account  gives  to  it  96,750  square  miiot;  Ond 
tbis,  wo  think,  approaches  much  nearer  the  truth. 

On  die  oast  Bahia  is  waalMMl  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  on 
tbo  woot*  ond  in  port  on  the  norUi,  it  is  divided  htm  tbe 
ura^neo  of  Pemambiwa,  and  its  Sertiio  by  tbo  Rio  8t. 
Francisoo.  On  tbe  sliores  of  tbe  ocean  these  provinces  are 
divided  from  one  another  by  the  small  province  of  Setevipe. 
from  which  Bahia  is  separated  by  tho  little  ri\cr  Rio  Real. 
On  tbo  south  it  is  divided  from  Hio  Janeiro  by  the  inter- 
vening piooidoos,  Espirito  Santo  and  Minas  Genes,  being 
separated  from  the  fbrraer  by  the  Rio  de  Belmonli^  nad 
from  the  latter  chiefly  by  a  range  of  mountains. 

By  fur  the  greatest  part  of  its  surface  is  covered  with 
mountains ;  plains  only  occur  along  the  ooast  and  on  the 
banks  of  tbe  Rio  Francisco.  The  mountains  of  tbb  fn- 
vinoe  bdoog  to  tb«t  ostonsivc  syrtma  which  eommonoos  in 
tbe  sovA  to  Urn  noMb  of  the  lake  Patna  (Laonna  de  loo 
Pr»to«)  in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  about  30°  8. 
lat.,  and  extemto  along  the  coast  at  a  di^noe  of  from  80 
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B^hia.  where  it  m  i  i  he  eonstdered  as  ferminatir  The 
mountminv  which  approach  the  «ea  ftrUier  to  the  north,  be- 
long to  one  of  the  chaips  which  traverse  the  interior  of 
Brutl»  and  not  to  the  r&n^s  which  runt  along  tiM  eenOi 
and  is,  lot  that  mMon,  ealted  bjr  ibe  Porti^;tiMe  Serrft  do 
Mar  (the  Sea  Range).   The  highest  part  of  this  mountain- 
diain  ties  to  Ae  west-north-west  of  Rto  Janeiro,  on  the  rom- 
nioii  boundarv  ot  tlic  three  pn.ivinces  Minns  G«raes,  S.  Paolo 
■ml  Rto  Janeiro,  wh«r8  some  suiumiU  of  this  range,  whidi 
here  is  called  Serra  de  Mantiquehv,  ri8«  to  between  8000  nnd 
ft&dO  &«t  abova  dM  ae«.  FkrtlwrtotbeporthttaeinovntainB 
tarn  Was  elevated ;  and  in  tfw  {novinee  of  BaUa  the  highest 
mnmrts  probably  do  no(  exoaed  4090  feet.    The  whole 
ehain  in  the  southern  district  of  this  provinee  is  called 
Aimores,  and  in  the  northern  Serra  do  Cinrura.  The  former 
js  higher,  and  contains  near  the  boundary'  of  Minas  Qeraes 
tbe  Mont«»<i  Altos  (High  Mountains).   The  watershed  of 
thb  rao^  lies  in  general  parallel  to  the  coast  at  a  distance 
at  akont  ISO  miles,  and  about  f>0  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Franciaeo.   But  the  offsets  and  branches  from  this  boun- 
dary approach  the  sea  within  about  twenty  or  thirty  mWm, 
and  they  advance  still  nearer  to  the  river.  Tncy  com  ■  urjr.  st 
the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  de  Contas,  and  tu  the  west  of 
the  bay    f  ('araamu.    By  this  disposition  pf  the  lateral 
branches  of  the  mount&in-rdn<;e.  the  level,  and  in  some  part 
hilly  sfasn*  are  connected  on  tbe  west  with  long  valleys, 
wkieh  tnaaamiltf  am  of  modaiate  width,  and  extend  fifty 
miles  and  upwards  into  the  interior,  till  they  terminate  in 
high  open  plains  called  serines,  on  or  near  the  summit  of 
the  ranifo.    It  seems  that  a  a  diatanre  of  about  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  the  whole  rountry  rise*  with  a 
pretty  raiiid  ascent;  for  aixHit  this  distance  ali  the  liven 
traMnhq;  the  coast  ti*  ftjil  of  ntAeU       i^fdii  tad 
hasMM  nsAt  ior  Hnt  |>Mtpme  of  navigatwii* 

Bdttft  naf ,  vMh  reiMet  toita  dfnute  and  fmiAaetlens.  be 
divided  into  three  distncts,  of  very  unequal  extent.  The 
first  eoToprehends  the  southern  coast  up  to  point  Mutta,  or 
the  bay  ol  Camamu.  and  the  lower  part  of  the  contiguous 
valleirs,  to  a  diatanee  of  about  ninety  or  one  hnndrcd  miles 
flmn  the  sea.  This  dittriflt  h  called  Beira-Mar.  To  ttie 
nofA  fl(  it  Uaa  the  ReeoMBfe,  vbieb  eUenda  ttwuA  tiie 
Bahia  de  Todoa  os  Santoa,  er  All  Balnta*  Baf,  to  Cape 
S,  Aiif  uvi-o,  and  from  twenty  to  tliirty  mile*  inland.  To  the 
oi"  ijoth  eittend  the  sertoes  and  mi>ou(uins,  and  thwe 
cotnprehond  also  the  high  country  which  to  the  north  of  the 
Reconcave  ooeujues  both  banks  of  tbe  Rio  Itapicura,  and 
aiMd*  to  fha  jUb  S.  ttmritKo,  «nd  Hi*  dMHw  of  ll» 

Bein-M ar  ojevs  wmf  advwttgM.  It  1m  abimdBnee 

of  running;  «-ater.  and  commonly  a  fertile  soil,  there  being, 
if  the  backs  and  sidesof  the  mountains  are  exempted,  scarcely 
anv  situation  wlv,  ru  mandioca,  rice,  Indian  com,  the  coffee- 
tree,  the  sugar-oane,  and  the  eotton-piant  do  not  prwper. 
But.  on  the  odiorliMd,  heavy  dews  and  almost  i^OMWDt 
rain  iMite  it  m  niiplMiaut  mA  nahMkbjr  coantiy. 
^Mi^  ia  aearaely  a  dislinetion  of  aaaaani  f       uaas  bear 

blosaotc'^  and  fnnt=;  in  nil  ^taiit^s  at  the  same  time.  The 
teniperU ni>:  of  tp.c  w;ijIit  is  nevt-r  fold  enough  to  check 
vetr<-tatuj:i ,  nur  is  the  Mimmer  h'.it  fiirHi<:li  to  call  forth 
its  lull  force,  because  the  sky  is  ootnmonly  oovered  with 
HtnttT"  Tbe  perpetual  moisture  occasions  aguish  Ami* 
cmm;  md  jet  if  ther*  hamena  to  be  a  Cittnight  of  «nn- 
tbe  Mk  dajrof  lott  ia  pnrdtedl  a«id  eniHta,  and 
fine  weather  become^  a  serious  calamity.  The  •infivinr- 
able  climate  uf  this  district  is  the  cause  ai  it-  Ijumiil''  be^n 
netrlected  by  the  Portut;u'.  >f",  nnd  rvmtamuii.'  h:w  settle- 
ments. The  predominaQt  race  in  the  maritime  towns,  and 
•vien  in  1^  valleys,  are  ^  Mamalaooa,  of  Tupininqutn 
tion;  wUoh  nation  waa  infoiHMjon  of  the  eoontiy  tt 
Iko  Mrtral  of  dM  PBrtugnaaa.  tut  aoon  aiAniftM  to  Aefr 
dooainien.  There  are  few  of  pare  European  blood,  and  not 
many  neifroe«,  the  intermediate  breed  of  all  shade*  far  ex- 
i*<;eding  the  untiii\i  <i  rno's  There  are,  however,  ^t  Tnf!  pure 
Indians;  and  on  the  boundary  of  Mtnas  G«raes  there  still 
aicists  the  nation  of  the  Mongoyos,  which  was  converted 
to  CteMud^  in  tiM  bogimiiBg  of  tbia  eontorj*  and  ettlti- 
vmtm  uMiiilwa,  aovoral  ilnds  of  potatoea,  vMi  oHmt  roots, 
and  also  watei^flielons.  They  make  also  pottery,  with 
which  they  supply  the  sertJies  of  Pernambuco  nnd  Bahin; 

and  in  tbe  Indiiiu  ;m-.vii   uf  ( JiivrFr;;!,    ;i   j;in:e  J'.iid  pt']H;- 

ioua  plaee,  the  people  are  atmo«t  all  employed  in  works 
of  tamery,  of  which  some  is  annaally  exported.    From  the 
of  Blo  do  CoMm  ■MDdioBO  ond  lioa  MO  aont  to 


Bnhia,  thi'  vlimrife  wud  «.i  ill  rT  !lic  district  \>eing  verv  fnmur 
abb  to  their  growth,  especm|!y  lliat  of  rice,  which  returns 
three  hundred  fold.  So  abundant  is  it  that  even  the  poultij 
and  cattle  ara  fed  with  it.  But  the  greatest  wealth  of  t^ 
country,  of  wldch  the  infaaVitonto  hove  notjot  airajied  then- 
selves,  consists  in  the  immense  woods  which  cover  the 
plains,  valleys,  and  mountains ;  the  frequent  rains  further 
the  growth  of  the  trpet,  ivhiob  ogojn  pwawo  ttf  iott  in  • 
•tate  of  moisture. 

Reconcave  is  property  onljf  the  country  which  extcnib 
round  All  Sainta*  Bay,  hut  oo  tho  ooaat  sputh  of  it  to 
Point  Mutta  ei^jofo  tlio  oaino  odvontaget  of  climate,  agri- 
culture, and  rommeceo,  wo  have  included  it  in  this  district. 
The  bay  itself  extends,  according  to  Alcedo.  twenty-seven 
miles  from  north  to  south,  nnd  twenty-seven  miles  in  the 
widest  part  from  east  to  west.  Henderson  says  ilistwentv- 
three  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  computing  from  the 
point  of  8t.  Antonio  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pitanga,  and 
nearly  thirty  miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  which  soema 
to  be  nearest  the  truth.  Soullioy,  in  bis  history  of  Brazil, 
asserts  ^t  it  extends  both  northward  and  westward  a 
whole  decree.  This  last  is  doubtless  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment, which,  however,  as  fur  as  re^'ards  the  length  from 
north  to  south  may  be  defended,  if  the  wliolc  oast  to 

Kiot  Motta  is  included.  From  this  cape  to  the  island  of 
■{Mtjea,  which  forms  the  two  entrances  of  All  Saints' 
Bay,  a  aeries  of  itlonds  oxtend,  betwaon  'which  and 
the  continent  small  vessels  and  barges  may  make  theif 
way  to  Bahia  without  entering  the  sea.  Adjacent  to 
Point  Mutta,  on  the  north,  is  the  bay  of  Camamu,  in  which 
larffe  vessels  may  enter  and  lie  safe  HL'rvinst  all  wind*. 
Thij  bay  itsdf  contains  some  islands,  and  to  the  north  of  it 
lies  the  island  of  Bovpeba,  of  eonaiderable  extent,  and 
ferthar  north  otbeta  of  ma  importanM.  Then  ibUows  the 
island  ofnnhare,  whi^  h  efgfleen  nfles  loni^  fbom  north 
to  <:onth.  Some  smaller  islunas  continue  to  the  False  Bar 
(Barrii  Ftil>^a)  or  the  western  entrance  of  .All  Saints'  Bny. 
This  entrance  is  less  t  uii  t  vo  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest 
point,  and  by  it  the  numerous  vessels  and  barges  proceed 
from  the  bay  of  Camamu  and  the  adjacent  country  to  the 
town  of  Bahia.  Forani  vossda  ontar  AU  flahito'  B»y  by 
theeastora  ontraneo,  wntdi  is  cii^uflos  wide.  Between 
both  entrances  lies  the  island  of  Itnparica,  which  is  twenty- 
three  miles  long  from  north  to  g^outh,  and  ten  m  the  widest 
part.  It  is  of  irregular  form,  havin|sj  u  l  ay  on  tluj  western 
side,  and  a  large  curving  projection  on  the  ea^lera,  and  its 
surfcee  presents  considerable  inequalities.  The  soB  of  this 
irisnd  is  linitQo.  and  planted  wHh  cooM-fMtes.  nia«goeo.  joa(|i 
It  haa  also  o  wh^e  taherv,  eoid  sanufbetories 
of  the  piaxfiaba,  and  some  distilleries.  The  number  of  its  in- 
huhitanta  amounts  to  upwards  of  Ift.tOO.ofwhich  nearly  one 
hn  ;  or  at  least  7000,  live  in  the  port  of  St.  Gon(;slo.  The 
capital  of  tbe  province,  St.  Salvador  da  Bahia  de  Todos  os 
Santos,  lies  near  the  ectstem  entranoe  of  tbe  bay,  on  a  pro- 
jee«inK  nek.  which  fioas  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  fiset 
abovo  the  sao.  Tho  bay  itself,  wWeh  oOBMlM  soooral 
islands  of  different  sixes,  branches  out  in  nnmerans  eraeks 
and  coven,  and  receive  many  riven,  of  which  some  are  navi- 
palile  to  A  distnrirc  <>f  iltVi-n  Of  twenty  miles.  This  shows 
the  f^n  at  advantages  this  district  enjoyK  in  a  commereial 
point  of  viow,  and  m  fact  upwards  of  eight  hundred  launches, 
smaclu,  and  barges  of  diffiorent  sisas«  are  coni>lantly  em- 
ployed in  bringing  the  produce  of  HMOOttntry  to  the  capital. 

To  these  advanUges,  tbe  Reoonoave  adds  fhoso  Of  ft 
healthy  climate,  an  excellent  soil,  and  plenty  of  water.  Tho 
winter  or  rainy  seastm  beprins  about  the  end  of  MHrcli.  and 
eontinues  till  August,  with  considerable  intervals  of  dry 
weather.  In  the  other  months  the  sky  is  commonly  with- 
Ottt  ackNld«  Irat  thunderstorms  are  frequent;  and  theK«, 
oa  wdi  as  tbelireoaesand  heavy  dews,  moderate  the  aummcr 
heat  and  support  vegetation.  Tho  vino  baoia  thrao  tknea 
in  the  year,  and  is  oultivirtad  on  tbo  MondslltaiMriea,  and 
in  (iili>'r  (  irt.: :  l  ut  the  elimato  which  foraes  this  triple 
fruitagt)  liiia  iiitiierto  rende(«d  all  attempts  at  making  w)ne 
unavailini?.  Tbo  country  is  hilly,  with  a  gently-undulating 
surface,  and  many  large  and  open  valleys  and  even  plains 
between  the  hills.  The  soil  is  commonly  of  a  flue  ij^uality, 
and  produces,  bcsideo  lioa,  mandioca  and  mnyftviuond 
\  etretables,  great  qoontitios  of  sngar,  toboeeo.  and  cotton. 
A\]  the  suu  ir  and  tobacco  exported  from  Bahia  is  grown  in 
the  Reconcave.  Tbe  most  noted  district  Ibr  tho  (growth  (4 
sugar  is  tbe  vailoy  of  Iguaue,  which  exteuds  t  <  die  n<kriti- 
eoot  of  Ao  saoU  town  of  Maragogypa,  along  od«  of  (h« 
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oranchet  of  the  ParaiTua^u  river.  It  is  about  fire  miles  long 
and  of  varying  width  ;  its  black  soil  is  most  favourable'to  the 
mgar-cone.  There  are  nearly  twenty  sugar  works  within 
its  narrow  limits.  Tobacco  i»  raised  in  many  districts  of  the 
K«eoneaire ;  bat  the  greatest  quantity  and  th«  best  <}tiality 
ii  giDwn  in  the  neinihourbood  of  Coohoein,  an  inlaad 
town  widi  upwerdi  of  1S,000  inhsbitenla.  sttneled  on  the 
river  Paraguacju.  Cotton  is  raisod  in  several  districts  ;  and 
likewisie  brou^jht  from  the  sertoes  and  a']jac<;nt  provinces. 
All  these  advantage*,  with  ihuse  arising  irutn  the  flshories 
aloniiT  the  coast,  especially  that  of  the  whales,  render  the 
Reconcave  the  most  popult^u-i  district  of  Brazil,  and  pro- 
bably of  all  South  Amenca.  Vdlatfes  and  faim>bouMe  are 
rrequent ;  aiid  the  number  of  smul  towns  mev  amouiit  to 
twenty  or  thirty.  Tho;iL'l;  '/.r  h  ive  no  exact  (lata  in  this 
reapcct,  it  is  probable  liiat  Ll.e  Keroncavo.  loijether  with 
the  eapital,  contains  more  than  three -fuurllis  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  province,  which,  acc'irdm^  to  the  latest 
accounts  (about  i^.^O),  amounted  to  882.50u  pert>ons. 

The  msainder  of  the  provinoe,  which  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent charaeter.  oomprebendt  the  nHtuntaint  and  the  aeiw 
toes.  The  latter  are  open  dry  plains  on  the  backs  of  the 
mountains  or  between  their  rid<:e-t.  and  uflford  at  certain 
seasons  abundant  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The 
regular  wniter  or  wet  season  however  does  not  extend  to 
this  part  of  the  pravinoe.  The  rain  whieh  falls  here  comes 
only  in  thundei-showeri,«bichof  oounaare  iixegular.  in  no 

5 art  frequent,  and  they  oce.ur  more  tately  in  the  uottbern 
istricts  of  the  pruvuicc  than  in  the  south.  After  rain  the 
ground  is  itumedtutuly  covered  with  the  riche.^t  verdure, at) d  i 
tlie  cattle  fatten  ;  but  when  drcu<^ht  succeeds  tu  this  season  | 
of  abundance,  they  browse  upon  such  shrubs  us  resist  the 
burning  sun.  If  then  the  .streams  fait,  and  the  tanks, 
vbich  the  thunder-ihowen  had  filled,  are  driiedup*  a  dread- 
ful nortality  eniiiee  among  the  cattle.  Some  pbces,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  narrow  valleys,  are  wooded,  and  contain  a 
better  soil ;  and  in  such  the  few  towns  of  this  region  have 
been  built.  Here  mandioca,  ve^;etables,  fruite,  and  cotton 
are  raised.  Two  or  three  ruadi»,  leading  from  the  town  of 
Babta  to  the  interior  of  Brazil,  traverse  the  Mttoes,  and 
along  them  vUlaget  have  beea  built,  and  torn  vegetablee 
ate  railed;  bat  tlielaipest  part  eftfibdiitiiist  has  voiohap 
bitants  except  two  aative  natieaa*  the  Cetttacaoa  and  the 
PatochoB. 

Among  the  rivers  which  water  this  province,  the  Rio  do 
S.  Francisco  is  by  fu  the  largest.  Before  it  arr.ves  at  its 
boundary,  this  river  has  already  run  al^ut  miles  from 
lie  aouroe*  which  liea  to  the  MNttii  oC  Villa.  Ricca  in  Minas 
Geraee,  and  iteontinnee  it*  cowne  to  the  north,  north-east 
and  ea.st  between  Bahiaaad  the  sertHo  of  Pernambuco  t(  r 
at  least  cuo  miles.  About  200  miles  from  its  mouth  it 
leaves  Bahia,  and  forms  lower  down  the  bouiulary  between 
the  provinces  of  Seregype  and  Pernambuco.  At  no  great 
distance  above  the  place  where  it  leaves  Bahia  the  river 
beoomea  unfit  for  navigation  on  account  of  its  long  rapids 
and  high  cataracts.  Higher  up.  its  course  lies  in  a  wide  valley, 
which  is  often  covered  by  inundations;  but  hero  the  rapids 
are  short,  an  do  not  impede  navigation.  This  valley  lies 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  perhaps  not  much 
less  than  1000  feet,  if  we  ooosider  the  number  of  the  capida 
and  the  height  efthelUle  of  water.  For  further  partietdara 
ef  thia  river,  its  navigation  and  flsb,  see  Fkancisco. 

The  next  in  size  is  the  river  Itapicura,  which  discharges 
ila  watere  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  S.  Frnncisco  and 
Cape  St.  Antonio,  at  nearly  an  equal  di»iaiioe  Irom  each. 
Its  length  may  amount  to  nearly  2i0  miles ;  but  it  is  only 
navigable  Ibr  a  tboct  diatanoe  and  1^  amaU  craft.  The 
adjacent  eounliy  beboge  t»  the  eedSea,  «nd  ia  only  fit  for 
breeding  cattle. 

The  most  important  river  of  Bahia  is  the  Paraguo-ssu  or 
Pcruagua^u,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  sertues,  and 
ibrms  a  lew  cataracts  before  it  descends  to  the  Recoucave. 
It  begins  to  be  navigable  at  CoohoeifB.  above  which  town 
neka  hnpede  the  oavigatiea.  Itebwaffeounelieathraugh 
the  meet  fcttOe  ami  beat  ddtivaled  dietrict  of  the  Reeon- 
cave.  where  nearly  all  the  8U;»iir  and  tobacco  exported  from 
Bahia  is  collected.  The  whole  course  of  the  ri\er  may  be 
about  -200  mil 

The  other  rivers  of  the  Reconcave  are  the  laguarine,  the 
Serigy  or  Serzipe,  the  Sorabary,  the  Piraja,  the  Matuiii, 
and  tiie  Pilanga.  With  the  eauepiion  of  the  laguahpe, 
whidi  ruitt  nearfy  199  laika,  moA  k  i»vigable  lar  laqje 
onfci  liir  t«iit9  aSee,  tboM  liveia  an  aaaitt  atnans,  aM 


only  accessible  to  boats  as  far  as  the  tide  nms  tip.  The 
saiue  observation  is  applicable  to  the  rivers  which  enter  the 
sea  to  the  north  of  Point  Mutta;  among  which  tliu  niott 
considerable  »re  the  J  iquie,  the  Acarahy,  and  Murahu.  The 
largest  of  them  has  not  a  course  exceeding  sixty  miles. 

The  riven  which  enter  tlie  ocean  to  the  eouth  of  Point 
Mutta  do  not  diflhr  much  flrom  the  former,  except  that  they 
rise  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  coast,  the  coutiro 
of  the  largei  streams  lacing  150  miles  and  upwordii. 
The  most  considerable  are  the  Rio  de  Contas.  the  Patvp.- 
or  Pardo,  and  the  Beimonte,  uhicii  separates  Bahia  from 
the  province  of  Espirito  Santo.  Detwecu  the  two  latter 
runs  the  river  Salia,  vhicti.  about  twentv-cisht  milee  frona 
the  chore,  dividei  into  two  branehee;  orwbieh  one  enters 
the  Patype  and  the  other  the  Belmontc  river. 

The  lakes  of  Bnhia  are  not  iiuincruus  nor  of  ureat  extent. 
The  largest  is  that  of  Itaii\i>e,  lictween  tlie  Rm  dt  Contas 
tnj  the  river  I!hco».  It  is  very  deep,  se\en  nulcs  in  cir- 
cumference and  three  in  length,  with  a  small  island  in  the 
middle.  It  i»  bordered  with  ealeative  woods  and  fi)iests,£niai 
which  eeverel  snMll  streama  flow  into  this  take,  the  sorplun 
water  is  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  river  Ilahype,  which  is 
narrow  and  deep,  and  about. twenty-five  miles  lon^.  The 
fine  trees  which  cover  the  banks  of  iliis  lake  mijjht  b«- 
conveyed  with  niucli  fueiUty  to  the  town  of  lUi«<oi»  by  <»peu- 
ing  a  canal  fnnn  the  river  Itahype  te  that  of  Ilheos;  an 
undertaking  which  in  liict  bad  been  eonunenoed  MNne  tinae 
ago,  but  diseenttnued. 

Tlio  metals,  which  once  formed  a  considerahlo  portion  of 
I  the  wealth  of  this  pioviuce.  arc  now  of  very  little  iuiport«iic«'. 
'  Gold  has  lon^  ago  ceased  to  be  worked :  silver  is  found, 
but  it  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  working.  Iron  is 
abundant,  but  neglected.  Ccftper  is  still  worked  in  the 
northern  district,  but  not  to  any  great  amount.  Ibe  laigest 
piece  of  natito  copper  perhaps  in  the  world  vaa  found  about 
two  miles  ti)  tl ,  '  c  i-i  llie  town  of  Cochucira.  It  weijjhed 
lUCG  pounds,  uud  is  nov>  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Li^buii. 
Rear  Slara^jojiype,  armeniun  bole  and  antimony  are  found. 
Some  places  in  the  sertoe.s  possess  great  quantities  of 
saltpetre ;  but  the  distance  from  the  sea  prevents  it  tmn 
beiiig  ooUected.  itook-eait  ia  uneonmen  in  the  aoun- 
tains  along  the  Rio  S.  Fnndteo. 

The  sul^ects  of  apricuUurul  and  horticultural  cultivation 
are  numerous  and  imp^^rtaut.  In  the  more  elevated  region  to 
the  west,  in  those  places  which  have  a  soil  favourable  to 
agricttlttue*  wheat  is  raised  ;  and  all  the  fruits  as  well  as 
the  pulie  Uld  grain  of  Portugal  prosper.  There  are  grapes 
and  oranges  of  good  quality,  and  extensive  plantations  of 
quinces,  nom  which  considerable  quantities  of  marmalade 
ii>  mill,  iind  exported  to  Bahia,  Cotton  is  also  tn  some 
places  raised  fur  the  market.  In  the  lowerrcgion,  the  most 
common  grain  is  Indian  corn  and  rice.  Mandioca  is  every- 
where raised  for  the  consumptian  of  the  inhabitants.  Suger, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  a  snail  quantitv  of  coffee  are  exported. 
The  coffee  plant  is  by  some  considered  as  indigenous,  as 
well  as  the  tea  plant,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that 
cultivoted  in  China,  but  it  is  entirely  neglected.  Gmize. 
plants  and  pepper-vines,  a^  well  as  spire-trees,  havt;  be«ii 
introduced  and  prosper.  Fig  trees,  pine- apples,  cocoa- trees, 
mangos  and  jaccas  are  abundant  along  the  coast.  Tlu» 
culture  of  hemp  has  several  times  been  attempted,  but  qot 
successfully;  the  wild  palm-tree,  however,  affords  a  substi- 
tute, and  the  bark  of  the  piassaba-treo  sapplies  cordage 
and  cable- :  tii.>  latter  unsumos better  Av eukum beeanae  it 
lasts  longer  under  water. 

The  spontaneous  products  of  the  soil,  ^penally  in  the 
woods,  are  mueh  more  munerous:  many  of  them  nava  not 
yet  found  their  way  into  our  botanical  system.  Amonir  me- 
dical plants  ore  ipecacuanha,  Jesuits'  bark,  jalap,  taraarinds. 
Brazil  root,  curcuma  or  turmeric,  and  betony.  Ainont 
the  trees  which  pri  lI  icl-  ;;um  are  the  copal,  dragon  s  hlo...i, 
angehm,  masitc  aud  copaiba.  The  uees  which  supply 
timber  and  the  materials  for  cabinet  works  are  very  nume- 
rottst  aa  well  as  thoee  whoie  weed  ia  used  in  dyaiagp  as 
BtasiVwood,  bow^wood.  iron-wood,  ail-wood,  and  othen  not 
known  in  Europe.  The  cajuc  nut-trce  is  very  abundant. 
The  nayha-lree,  which  grows  in  the  interior,  prodi<C4_'s  a  uut 
httlc  inferior  to  the  cocoa-nut ;  it  is  \ery  sweet.  There  are 
also  numerous  tpecies  of  palm-tree^,  »ome  of  uhich  attain 
a  prodigious  size. 

A  sin<;ular  featura  in  tlw  VMBtatisn  of  firaaiUaod  espe- 
cially  of  thu  province,  ia  Uw  laafltm  panaila  planla.  *  They 
are  aU  conymbendad  iindK  the  ganwal  naamaf  imfti^  aM 
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serve  tar  baaket-work  and  are  beaten  irto  tow.  Their  juice 
in  u»c<l  ID  tanning;  being  bruised  and  cast  into  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  the^  stain  the  water  with  a  daik  ooloor  and 
iminieat*  or  poison  the  fish.  These  plants  twht  tound  the 

trees,  climb  up  to  them,  f^row  downwards  to  the  j^und, 
take  root  the  re,  and  spriiijjuiji  up  Lifiain,  cross  from  lx>ugh 
to  boiiph  and  tree  to  tree,  wherever  the  wind  carries  their 
Umber  shoots,  till  the  whole  woods  are  hung  wtth  their 
garlanding,  and  rendered  almost  impervious.  The  monkeys 
ttBvel  nlong  this  wild  ruwing,  swins  ftom  ii  by  the  tail,  and 
parfbrm  laeir  antics.  This  vegeubw  coidaga  is  sometimes 
so  closely  intf  rwoven,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  net, 
and  neither  birds  nor  beasts  can  get  ihronph  it.  Some  are 
PS  ihick  as  a  man's  K'({,  their  shape  three-.sided,  or  square 
or  round ;  they  grow  m  knots  or  >crews  and  every  possible 
form  of  eonlortien.  Any  wav  they  may  be  bent:  but  to 
hrsak  Cbsm  is  imponible.  ^ra^uentlv  they  kiU  the  tree 
whidi  snpfMrti  them ;  and  aometttnes  they  rmnalR  stan^nur 
after  the  trunk  which  they  have  ttianglad  bBsmooMered  in 
their  involutions.*  (Southey.) 

The  zooloiiy  of  this  region  is  less  interesting.  The  do- 
uu^tio  animals  of  Europe  have  been  introduoed,  but  they 
are  far  ftt>m  beinj^  nnmerous,  except  black  cattle  which  are 
led  on  the  sertoes  in  great  numbers;  but.  owint;  to  the 
fieqnent  want  of  pasture,  they  are  subject  to  ixn-at  mor- 
tality, and  the  supply  \h  not  sufficient  for  the  «upar-works, 
the  usual  consumption,  and  the  furnii>hu)g  of  ships.  The 
deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  provinces  of  Pianhy  and 
Goyaz.  Hogs  are  few;  and  sheep  and  goats  still  fewer, 
being  almost  unireiially  deemed  ofiitUe  or  no  use.  Among 
wikl  animals,  the  ante  or  tupir,  the  ounce,  the  boar,  nnd 
deer,  are  the  most  numerous  species  and  most  hunted. 
Monkeys  of  different  kinds  aic  rommnn  in  the  woody  dis- 
irieta.  Parrots  and  some  other  birds,  more  distin^isbcd 
dy  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  than  by  their  voice,  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  piovtnca.  Among  the  snakes  some 
aie  poisonous.  Various  species  of  bees  pioduce  honey ; 
some  in  the  cavities  of  the  trunk'?  of  the  trees,  as  in  Poland 
and  Rut«ia,  (itliers  in  little  hivcs  of  wax  which  they  form  in 
the  twii(5.  Whales,  which  were  once  so  abuntlant  aloiii:  the 
coast,  that  tlie  produce  of  the  fisheries  formed  a  considerable 
article  of  exportation,  have  much  decreased  in  number  ;  and 
at  ptesent  the  train-oil  which  is  oteainsd  ftom  them  is  hardly 
amqttBte  to  the  eonsamplion  of  <fae  prarinee.  Sharks  an 
very  fremicnt,  and  a  good  deal  of  oil  is  extracted  from  their 
Uvers.  Tlie  «,ea  as  well  as  the  rivers,  aud  especially  the  Rio 
S.  Francisco,  contain  many  other  kinds  of  fish.  Which  aflbrd 
tubsistance  to  numerous  families. 

The  province  of  Bahia  is  divided  into  three  oomavcas  or 
distrieu,  of  whish  thai  of  IUmob  vas  ftmerly  a  separate 
eapitmnta.  and  eomprdiends  the  eosst  south  of  the  island  of 
("  1  and  all  the  country  inland  to  n  distance  of  about 
A  ;.u;.iired  miles.  Thecomarca  of  Bahia,  which  lies  to  the 
iioriii  of  it,  contains  the  Reconcave,  and  all  the  country 
10  the  north  of  it  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  provinces 
Icngy  pe  and  Pemambueo.  The  eomaiea  of  Jaeoblna 
«om|prebends  the  western  part  of  the  pravinoe. 

The  principal  places  in  Ilbeos  are  Oliven; a,  Ilheos,  Villa 
de  Contas,  and  Camanni ;  in  Bahia,  besides  the  capital 
(with  182,000  inhabitant»).  Cochoeira,  St.  Amuno.  Mum- 
gogy  pe ;  and  in  the  comarca  of  Jacobina  is  Jacdrina,  Rio 
de  Contas,  and  Urubu,  on  the  Rio  8.  Frsndsco. 

(Alccdo.  Southey.  Henderson,  and  Schiller'  Map  in 
Spix  and  Martius'  TYaveU.) 

BAHI'REH.  a  province  of  Lower  Egypt.  [See  Egypt.] 

B.\'H  (-INGEN.  a  bailiwi-  k  uA/er-amt)  m  tlu-  snuth- 
vfit  of  Wiirtemb«:rg,  and  in  the  circle  of  the  Black  Forest ; 
hounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  principality  of  Hohen- 
aollem,  and  in  the  south  by  the  Baden  dominiMis.  It  cun- 
ants  of  the  vale  of  the  Eyseh,  which  rhef  Hows  through  it ; 
sod  has  an  area  of  \ir,  square  miles.  There  are  1  towns,  '2 1 
viliages  with  cure  ol"  souls,  tlirev  of  which  have  markets, 
and  10  diL  i  villus:  ^  urul  hatnlet.s  in  this  bailiwick ;  it  is 
inhabited  by  2G.12i(  Protectants,  and  3472  Roman  Catholics, 
who  rear  much  cattle,  breed  sheep,  and  arc  actively  engaged 
in  the  ttanafaciare  of  bed-tickiust  stockings,  brandy,  &c. ; 
dM!trdo  not  raise  suAeient  grain  mr  their  own  consumption. 

The  local  authorities  are  established  in  the  town  of  tlic  ; 
same  name,  which  is  situated  on  the  Eyacli,  and  on  the  { 
b;L'li  road  into  Switzerland.    It  contains  about  ■l.'ii)  houses, 
•'■ad  3'200  inhabitants,  carrier  on  considerable  trade,  particu- 
iarly  in  grain,  manufactures  Imens  and  woollens,  spirits, 
ite.  BduingeawBB  tim  birth-plaoe  of  N.  Fiiichhn,  the 


celebrated  philologist.  There  are  aulphmtius  baths  in  its 
vicinity.  -IS"  16' N.  bt,  6*  91'  E.  hmg.,  ahoat  ftn^  mHes 
aooth-west  of  Stuttgart 

BAHR,  the  Arabic  word  for  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  a  large 

river,  appears  m  a  component  part  of  many  pro;!!  i  u  imes 
ill  casti  rn  peography :  Bahr-M-Kfilxmm,  '  liie  Sea  of  Kol- 
zum,'  i.r.  the  .\rabian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea,  especially  its 
north-weslera  extremity  (the  Sinus  Heroopdiites) ;  IkAr 
Liit,  'the  Lake  of  Lot,'  i.e.  the  Lacus  Asphaltites,  or  Dead 
8ea»  m  Syria;  Bakr^AhUuit  'the  White  River,'  and  Bakt- 
al-Jbrtk,  *the  Blue  River,'  It.  the  two  prineipal  smithem 
brnnchos  of  the  Nile.    Ttic  diminutive  of  /i.j/  j  N  lioheirah, 
or  Bolieirat, '  a  small  lake,"  which  is  likewise  tonnd,occa- 
.sionally  in  mnps  or  Ixxiks  of  travels  relating  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  east;  as  Bohnrat  IbionyiiA,  < tiie  Lake  of 
Tiberias.'    It  has  passed  into  the  Pottugueee  language 
under  the  (bnn  Alm^eira,  *  a  reservoir,  a  tank,  a  lagune;' 
and  into  Spanish  under  the  two  forma  Albt^era  and  Albukera, 
in  the  same  sense.   The  prefixed  «/  in  these  words  is  the 
Arabic  definite  article ;  and  it  ii>  a  general  remark  that  the 
letter  h  of  many  Arabic  words  that  nave  been  received  into 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages,  has  been  ehnnjg;ed 
into  / 

BAHR-BELA-MA,  or  '  the  waterless  sea,'  a  remarkable 
valley  in  the  Libyan  desert,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  about 
fifty  miles  west  of  Cairo.  It  runs  westward  of  and  parallel 
to  the  valley  of  tho  Natron  lakes,  firom  which  it  ts  divided 
by  a  sandy  ridge.  General  Andreossi,  who  visited  it,  buv\ 
that  it  extended  above  thirty  miles  in  e  M  J4.W.  and  8.8.E. 
direction,  hot  he  did  not  ascertain  its  nort:hera  termination, 
which  some  have  suppiwed  to  reach  the  shore  of  the  gulf 
of  the  Anibs,  S.W.  of  Alexandria.  Browne,  however,  who 
travelled  the  coast  of  that  (iulf,  did  not  see  any  ap- 

pearance of  the  valley  on  that  side.  Homemann,  in  his 
journey  from  Cairo  to  Siwah,  seems  to  have  crossed  the 
ooathem  extremii^  of  the  Babr-beiapme,  without  knowing 
it.  as  he  raaehed  it  after  dush.  (See  Major  Rennelfs  Gho- 
i;rtiphii-iif  fi'hi.itiations  tf  Hornfmunn's  Rrtute,  ch.  ii.)  The 
valley  is  \eiy  deep,  and  about  nine  miles  in  breadth  :  it  is 
totall)  barren  and  wiiterless.  It  has,  however,  the  appear- 
ance of  having  lieen  once  a  watereour«e,  and  is  strewed 
with  loose  stones,  quarts,  silex.  fru<;ments  of  jasper,  &e. 
There  is  also  a  quantity  of  petiified  wood,  trunlu  of  treee, 
and  large  splinters.  Andteossi  found  also  the  vertehns  of 
a  large  fish.  (Andreossi,  Mimoirp  mr  la  Vullit  dtt  Ltm 
de  Natron,  et  mr  erlle  du  Meum  sanx  Eau.)  From  the 
Copt  convents  in  the  Natron  valley  it  takes  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  reach  the  Babr-bela-ma :  the  desc-ent  of  the  ridge 
which  divides  the  two  valleys  took  Andreossi  fbrty  minttlos. 
Several  writers  have  snppOMd  that  the  Nile,  er  at  least  a 
branch  of  it.  onee  turned  westwards  near  the  pyramids  of 
Sakkara,  where  there  is  a  depression  in  the  ridge  that 
bounds  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  that  side,  and  that  it 
flowed  through  the  valley  now  called  Bahr-bela-ma  as  far 
as  the  gulf  of  the  Arabs.  Major  Rennell,  however,  totally 
discards  tlUs  supposition,  which  appears  to  haw  been  in 
some  measure  I'uuoded  on  a  muuindeistood  passage  of 
Herodotus.  (Sec  BeloeV  mistranslation  of  this  passage. 
Journal  of  Edumtion.  No  11.  p.  330.)  Herodotus  (ii.  99i 
says,  that  before  the  time  of  King  Menes,  and  consequently 
before  the  building  of  Memphis,  the  river  flowed  entire)} 
along  the  sandy  moontsins  on  the  side  of  Libya,  that  is  to 
say,  through  tm  low  Hsfs  now  called  the  PUhi  of  Mummies, 
near  Sakkara.  Menes  constructed  a  bank  100  stadia  to  the 
south  of  Memphis,  and  led  the  river  into  a  new  channel 
which  he  had  excavated,  more  to  the  eastward  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  valley  where  tt  flows  at  present.  On  the 
ground  thus  rescued  from  the  water,  Menes  built  Memphis; 
and  in  Herodotus'  time,  when  the  Persians  were  maslera 
of  the  country,  the  embankment  was  annually  repaired  and 
guarded  by  'soldiers;  '  for'  says  Herodotus,  'if  the  river 
were  to  break  again  on  that  aide,  all  Memphis  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  covered  with  water.'  All  this  evidently 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bahr-bela-ma,  which  is  tkr  away 
on  the  other  side  of  tlie  western  ridge.  It  has  beoD  Stt^ 
posed  that  pi^  of  the  water  of  the  Vm,  when  the  river  ma 
flowing  close  to  the  western  hills,  nught  have  Ibund  its  way 
into  the  Libyan  desert  throu<;h  the  rT  pr,  sion  in  the  ridge 
which  Pococko  observed  near  Sakkura  ,  l  jt  Major  Rennell 
obscncs  that  the  level  of  the  depression  is  above  the  level 
of  ttie  river  at  high  water,  and  the  story  about  the  rivet 
being  turned  is  uidly  eredtble  in  the  form  in  wliidi  it  Imi 
oome  down  to  us. 
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TtoRi  i»  another  Bahr-bela-ma  meDtiuiMd  by  BrowQ«, 
fcltlMHr  WMtb,  between  the  canal  of  Youtsottf  wuA  Lake 
Kaoon.  ortfaii*;  itwai  ihtmarly  paitof  tbseoauannicar 
Htm  batwrndte  Nile  tnd  fha  Ukt,  but  i*  now  dry,  tlw  eraal 

Swing  more  to  the  south-west  CR^nneW,  Or- ::r  jj  hi  al 
itmt  qf  Herodotus,  sect.  18.)  In  fact.  Bah.  utiia ma 
Mems  to  be  a  general  appellutioii  with  tho  Arabi>  for  a  place 
wlme  water  euoe  was  or  a|>|>ean  to  havo  been  tlowing.  VV« 
mtaj  obaerre  here,  that  petnfied  wood  is  found  not  only  in 
IIm  Bi^u^bela-ma  vuitw  by  AndfMMi*  but  lie*  alio  soat- 
tntd  m  lar^  heaps  ovar  that  part  oT  die  Libyan  dmert 
which  H nrrn  inann  cro(t!»ed  for  wveral  days  to  the  westward 
on  hia  way  to  Siwab.  He  saw  trunks  of  trees,  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  length,  broken  and  shivered  into  larj^c 

Slinteis.  lying  near  each  other.  Some  trunka  are  twelve 
It  in.  dnoamfenOB^  and  atill  retain  their  aide  branches, 
aiA  tlw  fnin  M  padbedy  diMamiblia.  Tbay  aseof  adark, 
aad  BBOW  of  a  biwimiib.eo1i(Mir,  and  so  muth  like  wood,  that 
the  slaves  belonging  to  ibe  caravan  u&cd  to  guther  them  and 
brinK  them  to  the  camp  as  fuel.  But  none  ut  tlni  petrified 
wood  has  tlie  appearance  of  having  bt-eii  wruuj^ht  with  tools, 
or  apphed  to  any  purpose  ot  man,  and  the  story  of  the  masts 
and  other  carta  of  ships  which  were  aaid  to  have  been  found 
an  tiM  BaJir'belapm  ava  paaie  mm»  of  a  fiuiqr  worked 
upon  by  the  oontemplation  of  a  FaTOuhte  hypotheaw.  How 
the  trees  came  upon  the  Libyan  w  i  ti  :■■  another  question  : 
the  fact,  however,  proves  ttiat  tluii  pail  uf  the  world  mu»t 
iiave  undergone  very  grwt  «haBgM  tA  xemota  tunes.  (See 
Natron  Lakes.] 

BAHR-AL-ABIAD.  [See  Nilk.] 
BAUA-AL-AZBAK.  [8ae  Niu.] 
BAHREIN  BAY  is  on  the  Andrian  ooaatoT the  Pmian 
Gulf,  between  Ra<,  Re<.van  und  Ras  Tannora.  It  extends 
in  a  south- westerly  dic&ciuiU  70  miles,  but  is  so  completely 
Riled  up  with  extensive  sandy  shoals  as  to  be  perfectly  un- 
oavigttblo  by  vessels  of  burden.  Its  shores  are  low  and 
aandy,  and.  with  the  exception  of  a  short  distance  to  the 
•Ottth*west  of  Has  Reccan,  almost  without  i-  h^t^iitant^ 


BAHREIN  ISLAND,  otherwise  called  AVAL,  iji 
situated  in  the  middle  of  Buhrein  Bay.  It  m  S7|  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  10  miles  acroM;  it  is 
fumuoded  by  shoals,  most  of  whidi  are  dry  at  low  water. 
A  iBiifO  of  nodetately  high  hills  runs  through  the  centre 
of  Iheldand.  but  the  shores  all  round  are  very  low.  The 
island  is  fertile,  and  covered  with  plantations  of  date  trees, 
but  only  about  ono  fifth  of  its  miUcti  is  under  cultivation. 
There  are  numerous  springs  of  excellent  water  in  the  in- 
terior, but  at  too  great  a  disunoe  from  the  port  to  be 
ftVaflaUe  for  shipping.  The  only  water  with  which  they 
ettt  be  ittnplied,  as  well  as  all  that  is  used  on  the  island 
of  Arad.  tt  brought  up  IVora  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  the 
depth  of  eii^hteen  fwt,  where  there  is  a  spring  of  good  fresl: 
water.   It  is  procured  in  skins  with  the  top  of  a  jar  fitted 


to  the  mouth ;  through  this  orifice  the  t'rtsith-water  rusbM 
into  the  skin,  but,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  method  of 
obtaiung  it,  the  water  is  rather  brackish  and  expennve. 

The  ooief  town,  called  Manama,  is  at  the  north-east  ex- 
tremity, and  ig  large  riti  l  ji  ipulous,  bein^  suppji-ed  tot  uiitain 
upwards  uf  lU.uOO  luliuuiUnts.  Tlie  buildin^a  are  rom- 
parativcly  well  constructed,  and  the  place  alUigetiier  more 
r««pectabb  than  any  town  in  the  IVraiun  Gulf.  The  basaar 
is  well  suppUed  with  fine  cattle,  sheep,  poultr)-,  fish  and  vege- 
tablca ;  and  a  very  ooniiderable  trade  ia  oarriid  on  with  the 
town,  parttcolarly  by  these  triboe  wboinhabit  the  whole  eslent 
of  the  Aril  ian  nn  .t  between  Ras  el  Kbyma  acl  Oraiu.  The 
prices  of  (uiuie  and  sheep  are,  however,  higher  than  mt  au) 
other  port  in  the  Gulf,  und  rice, being  an  article  of  imporla' 
tion,  u  scarce  and  dear.  Upwards  of  1 40  vessels  of  vartoua 
sizes  are  empbyed  in  trading,  and  they  pusaesa  nanj  ao 
construobad  as  to  aoawer  for  war  «r  tiaiBe:  but  the  pearl 
fisher)'  is  of  the  grtatest  importance  to  the  wand,  which  in 
the  seusoti  employs  2400  bo;its,  ea«.h  tonlainlii>{  from  eight 
to  twenty  men.  The  animal  pruduce  of  thv^e  fierheriea 
amounts,  it  is  said,  to  sixteen  or  twenty  luct.  of  dollars. 

There  is  a  very  good  harbour  to  tbe  north  of  Manama, 
but  it  is  open  to  ue  nortli-wcst  winds,  which  blow  strong 
duriog  the  winter  months ;  and  another  to  the  south-east 
of  the  town,  which,  though  smaller,  and  not  ao  easy  of 
access,  ihould  be  preibrnd,  aa  it  ia  aheltated  from  all 
winds. 

Tho  town  of  RutGn,  situated  on  a  hill  seven  miles  south 
of  Manama,  and  three  from  the  eastern  shore,  ia  next  in 
importance}  but,  Uke  most  Arab  towns,  it  consists  only  of 
a  fort  surrounded  by  inoontiderable  houses  built  on  the 
ruins  of  a  former  town ;  and  still  further  to  the  south,  on  iho 
eastern  !.hore,  are  very  extuusne  ruins.  Beaidaa  thaaa  ihem 
are  about  tiftecn  viiluges  on  ihii  island. 

The  island  of  Arad,  lying  cloaie  to  the  northward  of  Bah- 
rein, is  very  low,  and  nearly  divided  into  two  by  the  af  a  at 
high  water.  It  forms  the  eastern  side  of  Bt^UWia  harbour, 
and  the  northern  of  the  smaller  port  to  the  south-east.  At 
its  south-west  extremitv  is  the  town  of  Maharag,  about  u 
mile  to  the  eastward  of  iilaiiama,  but  not  nearly  so  populous. 
It  is  environed  by  a  wall  for  defence  by  muskets,  and  a  coiu- 
munication  is  constantly  keut  up  between  the  two  places  by 
means  of  ferry-boats,  the  distance  across  beiiw  only  DtfO 
yards.  The  distance  from  the  west  coast  of  BamwiD  to  the 
Arabian  shore  is  only  to  miles,  and  between  tbe  two  lies  u 
small  low  island  called  Jebel  Hussein,  which  is  not  inha- 
bited. Bahrein  is  surrounded  by  Hats,  one  of  w  Inch,  called 
Teignmouth  Shoal,  extends  off  from  the  island  16  nules  to 
the  northward,  with  a  breadth  of  14  Miilea :  many  parti  of 
this  shoal  are  dry  at  low. water. 

Manama  lies  in  U'N.  lat.,  SO'Sel'B.  long,  tt  is 
high  water  at  5h.  20in.  f.it.,  and  tlu-  tide  rises  seven  fcin. 
It  was  surveyed  by  the  Esal  India  Company  s  Maru.c  m 
1825. 

This  island  has  underguuu  numerous  political  changes. 
About  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  it  was 
tributary  to  the  king  of  Ormuz,  who  applied  to  them  for 
assistance  to  enftwee  ^e  payment  of  arreara,  and  a  de- 
tachment under  Correa  succeeded  in  taking  t!tc  t  j\*  n.  Tlic 
Portuguese  thus  gained  a  footing  on  the  island,  w  hit  h  they 
maintained,  with  more  or  lc>s  ^ccurlty.  for  nearly  a  ceiitur., 
and  there  stilt  exists,  three  miles  west  of  Manama,  tbe  ruius 
of  a  fort,  off  which  lies  a  mwU  fgofc  oa  w  hich  was  a  li^t- 
house.  After  tbe  Portugueie  were  driven  ihim  theae  aau 
it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Persia.  Stnoe  this  time  it  has 
been  successively  in  the  pos>c^.sion  uf  v;irions  indcpMident 
Arab  chiefs  of  the  neijjhbourinn  continent,  as.  their  tnbes 
became  pouerful;  to  the  Wuhabees  at  one  tune,  or  at 
others  has  been  tributary  to  tho  Persians,  the  rulers  of 
Ormuz,  or  Bushiro,  «r  to  thelmaum  of  Omaum.  to  which 
last  monarch  it  now  pay*  a  tribute  of  30,000  doUan 
yearly. 

The  Bahrein  islands  wxre  l;r.Dwn  to  the  antient  geogra- 
phers under  the  names  of  Aradus  and  Tylus,  or  Tvrus;  and 
a«Mrdin};  to  an  old  but  not  a  probable  tradition,  the  Phu-t,!- 
cians  on  the  coast  of  the  Me<literranean  cmi^'ratcd  ftvm 
theae  islands,  and  gave  the  names  of  Tyrus  and  Arudua  le 
the  two  small  islanos  on  tbe  coast  of  Pbmnioa,  tho  sites  of 
the  cities  of  Tynis  and  Aradui.  VSaif  wpaA»  of  the  pearl- 
fisheries,  and  mntloDa  the  apringa  «f  fresh  water  under  the 
sea. 

( Honhntf  h*a  Sort  Mia  JXnehrift  Ihter'a  JOonun^ 
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BALC,  the  name  a  sea-port  town  and  a  celebrated 
watering-placo  of  the  nntient  Romana,  which  was  situatecl 
on  the  Vi•e^tem  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  between  the 
LucriiM  Lake  [see  AvxhnoI  and  Cape  MueDum,  and 
oppoiila  to  the  town  of  Puteoii,  now  Pbouoli,  (Vom  which 
it  vat  distant  «bou<  tlmt  mile.o  acnm  tb«  waltr.  The 
nvdad  on  whioh  Bute  flood  U  »iippu!s«jd  telw  that  et«Mwnt- 
nkasweepof  coast  between  the  base  of  Mount  Grillo,  which 
dtridM  it  from  the  Averao  and  Luoruie  i^kea,  and  the 

rromontorj  on  which  the  present  Castle  of  Baja  stands, 
c  is  a  narrow  semicircular  slip  of  ground,  about  one  mile  in 
length  and  eonflned  between  the  hills  and  the  aea.  Hero 
the  wealthy  Roman*  bniit  thair  lillaa  and  baihii)  and,  Bat 
want  ef  spaee,  elkni  enoroached  ttpon  tha  taa.  Hoffaoe 
(Carm.  2.  18)  alludoi*  to  this  practice.  Remains  of  sub- 
marine foundaliuns,  and  of  jetties  and  buttresses,  pm- 
jectin^  into  the  water,  are  still  si'cn.  The  only  m  inn.i^ 
above  ground  aie  three  or  four  ciroular  buildings,  comuioaiy 
Mlled  lemphn,  bat  tmafvUalitil  least,  were,  to  all  appear- 
ance. dMnna^  or  varm-batliai  Thete  it  ona  bnilding, 
humtuwr,  ritbig  Mrind  a  Mnall  pngaotion  of  the  ahon,  near 
the  centre  of  the  ercsoent,  which  is  penemlly  believed  to 
have  been  what  it  i*  called,  namely,  a  Temple  of  Venus,  , 
for  that  goddess  is  known  to  have  had  a  temple  at  Baio  . 
It  is  an  elegant  structure,  oc  ta|;onai  outside,  but  circular  in  ' 
Its  internal  area;  the  diameter  of  whieh  is  about  ninety 
feat.  A^ioining  to  the  temple  are  aemal  small  rooms, 
bating  on  the  wallt  itoeee  ttliefs,  re]n«8«nting  erotic 
subjects.  Hie  pretended  Temple  of  Mercury,  also  called 
Truglio,  conitist^  of  two  quadrangular  rooms,  and  a  circular 
iiiu' :  thi*  last  i-i  vaulted  ovor  like  a  rotunda,  receiving  the 
h^ht  Ironi  a  round  opening  at  the  top,  and  ii  about  7U  leet  | 
internal  diameter;  it  has  niches  and  several  lateral  recesses. 
The  pavenMot  it  awamped  with  water,  which  itnua  out  of 
the  ground. 

The  whole  of  this  country  is  full  of  mineral  springs. 
The  baths,  sometnnes  called  Triloli,  and  sometimes  the 
li.ith!'  ii  N'  i  i/ith  them  is  no  reason  foi  believing; 
that  ibey  were  constriictod  by  that  emperor  (Paoh,  Antt- 
tkUA  di  Pozzuoli),  are  two  separate  buildings  near  one 
nnotber.  They  stand  on  the  th^  of  Mount  GiiUo.  farther 
from  IBaSm,  looking  towaidt  tiie  Lntrina  Lake.  Nara  had  a 
^illa  somewhere  ui  this  neighbourhood  :  but  the  site  is  not 
known,  nor  that  of  the  villa  of  Julius  Cwsar.  Augustus 
frequented  the  coa-<«t  of "BaiiD ;  ai;  !  fn'jii.f  v.  \ir,mi;  Mar- 
cellua.  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  die<^)  here  at  the 
3<re  of  twenty,  of  a  disease  of  the  chest  for  which  he  had 
been  advised  to  try  tne  watert  and  the  elimate  of  Bai». 
Under  the  profligate  CSaaar*  wlw  aueateded  Augustus, 
Bni:D  became  a  scene  of  vice,  of  lust^  and  cruelty :  Tiberius, 
Cii!ij;u!a,  Nero,  and  Cararnlla,  left  on  these  shores  memo- 
rials of  their  infamy.  Sim  a  (Epittol.  ii)  describes  'hf' 
effsminaey  and  the  unbndle<l  Uoentiotuness  that  prevailed 
here.  Suint,  Ibrtial,  and  Statius  celebrated  the  beauties 
efBais.  TIm  gieat  attiactioaa  of  Bai»  itein  to  have  been 
its  genial  whiterlflta  climate;  ilt  tftuathm  proleeltd  by  a 
rrescent  of  hitla  from  the  blasts  of  the  north  and  of  the 
j^-mth-west  winds,  and  open  to  the  eastern  breeie,  which  is 
freshened  by  blowing  across  the  bay;  a  sea  generally 
smooth,  abundant  hot-springs,  and  a  delightful  view— thejie 
were  the  eharms  which  made  opulent  men,  tired  of  the 
nakf  buttle  and  the  taltijr  heat  of  B4Nne,  lesort  to  B«t»  for 
quietness  and  for  health. 

With  the  fall  of  the  empire,  Baiae  became  deserted  by 
:t~  Roman  v-sneo,  its  villas  and  paUoes  fell  into  decay, 
uid  the  iniMirsions  of  b'lrbarians  and  eartbquiiK'  :  n  m 
pieted  tti>  de<>olalton.  The  whole  of  this  coast  has  under- 
gL>ne  changes,  and  the  sea  comes  evidently  farther  in  shore 
than  it  did  in  the  time  of  the  RAmana:  it  also  i^ppears  to 
have  ataod  with  rMpeet  to  the  land,  at  some  intermediate 
period  and  in  consequence  of  some  convubion  of  nature, 
^evenl1  feet  higher  than  its  present  level,  if  we  are  to 
J  idu'*'  fr'Tu  the  mark^i  of  the  daciylide!?  (a  species  of  shell- 
fish which  burrows  iii  the  stone)  on  the  three  standing 

filUrs  of  the  Temple  of  Soi-apis,  near  Poiiuoli.  [See 
*oixDou.]  The  whole  coast  of  Baim  is  now  a  desert :  a 
Ihw  mmerl*  or  fhrma  and  vineyaidt  are  aeaMeied  on  the 
hills  abijvo.  but  chiefly  on  the  opposite  slope  towards  the 
L-ke  Fu-  iro  and  CumsB.  [See  CoM.«.]  The  numenns 
spnncrs  being  neirlected,  have  ooze*!  down  the  dcnilivity  of 
the  bill^,  and  form^  istagaant  puok,  the  exhaiatioas  of  which 
rendt-r  the  air  unwholesome  in  summer.  The  ground  is 
tutwed  with  Itaundaliom  and  wtint  of  waOt,  hiiokt, 


cement,  and  pieces  of  marble.  Under  the  water,  near  the 
shore,  cameos,  camolianti  and  other  valuable  stones  have 
been  found. 

The  name  of  Gulf  of  Bt^a  is  now  applied  to  thaastaat  d 
sea  between  Cape  Misennm  and  the  point  of  PoxmeU,  iriueh 
adoida  a  eood  anchorage  to  large  veseab  and  men  of  war, 
while  the  Day  of  Naples  is  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Itbecdo 
or  iiouth-west  winJ_  The  .-.i-tt.-  iif  Baja  is  a'  inr-iem  struc- 
ture rising  higa  rii  n  ul.  II  above  the  b4»a;  ii  has  two  range* 
of  battt-ries,  whieh  r  ijunind  the  rti  ads,  and  a  garrison  is  kept 
in  it.  South  of  this  point  n  the  ooast  of  Bauh,  which  waa  • 
continuatioQ  of  Baia.  Hortensiua,  the  oontempoiary  and 
hval  of  Cioero,  had  here  a  fine  viUa,  wheie  sfkerwaids  sere- 
>el  emyeiew  lesided,  and  where  Nero  had  his  last  interview 
with  his  mother.  The  nttf-inpt  to  drown  Agnppina  took  place 
offBairo  :  she  was  aftuiwariis  murdered  in  her  own  viila 
I II  ir  ill  ] .  I  riiie  Lake  :  her  body  wa.s  burnt  and  her  ashes  pri- 
vatel)  buned  near  the  road  to  Miaenum,  where  a  maoes* 
monnment  was  railed  to  ber  after  NcteTa  death.  (TBnt.xiir.) 
The  structure,  however,  which  new  foia  kf  the  name  of 
Agrippina's  sepulchre  appeen  taAer  te  haw  formedjMrt  of 
a  tlieatre  probably  beloni,'in|^  to  norlensius's  villa.  Further 
south  near  the  shore  are  the  Cejito  Cumerelle,  a  number  of 
rii  ill  subterraneous  upartinentH,  the  walls  of  which  arw  coated 
with  cement ;  Uie  partitions  between  do  not  reach  the  vault. 
It  was  probably  a  place  for  either  lelditn  er  slaves.  At 
Hadrian  a  villa,  near  Tivoli»  there  ate  nngta  of  timilar 
apartmtnlt,  which  an  laid  to  have  bean  diathiad  iir  the 
Emperor's  g^uards  when  ho  resided  there.  The  poor  Milage 
of  Bacolo  or  Bauli  is  near  the  Onto  Camerelle;  it  is  inha- 
bited by  fishermen.  On  the  hill  above  it  is  the  structure 
called  La  Pigctna  Mirainie,  which  was  evidently  a  reservoir 
for  water.  It  is  the  best  preserved  pjetedf  antiquity  hi  thtt 
neighbourhood.  Focty<eight  oillaM  raagad  in  fmr  turn 
support  the  vanity  thay,  as  well  as  the  lateral  walla,  ate  ee> 
vered  with  a  cement  e.xtremely  hard.  This  reservoir  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  supplied  tiie  Heel  in  tlw  harbour  of 
Misenum  ,  1  ^  Ihens  it  is  thouj^ht  to  have  been  one  of  the 
famous  tLsh-[ioiuis  of  Lucullus ;  others  again  tliiok  it  to  have 
been  part  of  Nen^'s  nrqjccted,  but  never  finished,  reservoir, 
in  which  he  iniendea  to  eoUsctaU  the  hatiannga  between 
Cape  Miiennm  and  Avemo.  <i8ae  SoatoMas,  Hiro,  31.) 
On  the  south  side  of  the  hill  on  which  tlie  Pis^-ina  stands 
lies  the  harbour  of  Misenum,  which  is  an  inlet  of  (he  sea. 
sheltered  by  the  promontor>  of  the  same  iiaiiic  It  was  one 
of  the  principal  statious  uf  the  Homau  tleet  under  tha  Em- 
perors. The  innermost  part  forms  a  pool  called  Mare  lioitoi 
the  tlat  shores  of  whioh  are  called  I  Campi  Elisii.  Thof  bm 
shaded  hjr  mulberries  and  pophkrs,  garlanded  by  feitaena  of 
vines,  and  their  lonely  paths  lined  by  tombs  intermingled 
with  cypresses.  This  was  a  vast  cemetery  for  the  people  who 
(lii'd  in  this  neighbourli: :  tlie  honours  of  the  ^rave  alone 
could  ensure  the  spirits  ot  the  departed  free  ingress  into  the 
Elysian  shades,  and  the  depository  of  the  body  becoming, 
in  the  fancy  of  poets,  confounded  with  the  abode  of  the  aouU, 
the  burying  ground  of  Misenum  was  styled  the  Slytian 
Fields,  and  the  Mare  Morto  was  the  Aoharan  through  which 
the  dead  were  wafted  to  their  last  abode.  The  villa  of  Caius 
Marius,  afterwards  the  property  of  Lucullus,  is  said  to  have 
been  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  htU  or  promontory  of  Misenum 
looking  on  one  side  to  the  sea  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  Tuscan  sea.  (Phakbrua,  u-  &.)  Tiberius  died  in  tlna 
viUa.  The  town  of  Miianaai  appears  to  have  been  at  the 
base  of  the  bilL  To  the  wast  of  Mare  Morto  is  the  bill  called 
Monte  di  Procida,  which  ^es  the  island  of  that  name. 

BAIGORRY,  VALLEY  OK,  in  the  1  ,  ri  ii  i  i  f 
Basses  Pyr^n^es  (Lower  Pyrenees)  in  France.  Tbis  valley 
commences  at  the  frontier  of  France  and  Spain,  and  is 
about  eleven  miles  long  and  eight  broad.  It  is  watered  by 
a  little  ttreem.  the  Hourepeleco,  which  falls  into  the  Nive 
a  tributary  of  the  Adour.  The  H<Mii«peteco  has  a  k>ngec 
course  than  the  Nive  itself  abote  their  junction ;  and  it  ii 

Xrobably  from  this  circumstance,  that  va  ilif  Hncyclufiedie 
feihoMOue  { Oeui;.  Physique — art.  Bai>;orr » >  il  is  called  the 
Nive.  The  principal  place  in  the  valley  is  the  villafro  of 
St.  Etienna-de-Baigorry,  near  which  were  the  most  im- 
portant oopoei^iniMa  and  oopper^wocbaoi  department. 

Thaae  nunetwnwwnrked  at  n  iwy  eedgr  pwitd.  pndNk 
My  in  the  time  ef  the  Romam,  hot  they  were  afterwards 
abandonei.  In  1728,  M.  de  la  Tour  obtain.  !  a  ^'r mt  of 
them.  The  works  commenced  in  1730,  and  ap[iLar  tu  iiave 
continued  till  some  timr  after  the  cunimeiu  imi  k  lu  of  the 
prtMBt  oentory.    That  they  are  not  worked  ''"^^ 
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foAmA  ihrai  tlw  ^^pntment  not  being  tnenlioned  in  the 
h?.'.  edition  of  M.  Malte  Bran's  Geographic  UmversfUe 
(  Piiri^,  183-2),  a»  one  of  those  yielding  copper.  The  works 
\»-.-re  in  d'A  .mvenvent  and  confined  spot,  which  prevented 
thetr  being  earned  on  to  economieally  a»  they  migbt  have 
been  if  better  aittuUed.  Then  disadvantagea  were,  however, 
«oniitutMknccd  by  a  oonatant  aapi^y  of  vater  •»  a  moving 
power.  Mid  by  a  aupply  of  wood  close  at  bend.  Tbe  on  wat 
worked  in  ten  minoi,  and  the  «tspply  is  stated  in  the  Encyc. 
Method,  Paris,  1809,  to  have  been  abundant.  The  build- 
infr>  for  the  vanoua  pr  xrusit  s  of  roastintr,  meiliniL;,  and  re- 
fining the  ore.  separating  the  ailver  which  was  contained 
in  it.  &o.,  wen  extensive. 

Tbe  jtXSam  copper  ore,  and  gnqr  ei»perora,eaoh  yisldine 
•bottt  90  per  eeat  of  copper  (aid  tlw  fitter  alio  fhnn  l  to  24 
per  cent  of  iflfii)*  «i«  nnad  in  Ham  neigbbmiiliood  of  those 
mines. 

Aljout  a  mile  N  W.  of  the  village,  a:i  1  -1  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  are  the  ironworks  of  Echaiix,  supjplied  with  ore 
from  a  mine  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  or  fram Xa  Bastide  dc 
ClaitHiee,  in  tbe  same  dMortmant.  Tbe  inm  wnmgbt  here 
ia  of  excellent  <)ualtty,  and  finds  a  ready  sale. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  St.  Etienne  de  Bai- 
[:orry  in  183'.!  was  3463  ;  that  of  the  viUage  itsell,  ISU'J. 

B.MKAL,  the  hirgest  and  most  remarkable  of  all  moun- 
tain lakes,  is  embosomed  in  tbe  mountain-ranges  whirh 
Kkirt  on  tbe  north  the  high  table-land  of  that  part  of  Asia. 
It  liea  between  SI"  and  46°  N.  lat^  and  between  104°  and 
1 1 1°  E.  lonir.  Its  length,  according  to  Cteorgii  w  '55  miles, 
1  lit  t)u'  modern  Russiari  accounts  increase  i*  ahi^ut  400. 
llu'ur,  therefore,  compares  it  very  properly  v*  iU»  t lie  Adriatic 
Sea,  from  the  ijulf  oi'Triesle  to  llie  straits  of  Otranto ;  but  it 
IS  not  half  as  wide  as  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
widest  part  between  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Olkbon  and  the  nKnUb  of  tbe  rnror  Bargiutn  ia  not  tDoro  t  ban 
about  llftjr4«o  miles ;  and  between  tbe  month  of  the  Selinga 
and  the  rivulet  Bupul  Irikh^.  thr  t>vD  shores  are  only  twenty 
miles  distant  from  one  a  i>;  ill  nr.  lu  mean  breadth  varies  be- 
tween thirty  and  fortv  ra;les,  and  ifa  circumference  is  said 
not  to  fall  abort  of  1200  mileh.  Its  surface  is  calculated 
by  BatgbAio  to  ower  14,8U0  square  miles,  so  that  it  oocu- 
piBsai|«e»  laisarthanhalf  of  8«oUand.  Ttaia  lake,  like 
other  alpine  hltea,  ii  very  deep,  with  die  exfoptkm  of  a  turn 
tracts  alonf";  the  shores,  and  some  bays  ;  in  some  places  the 
bottom  baa  not  been  reached  by  a  line  of  a  hundred  fathoms 

The  greatest  part  of  tbe  lake  extends  in  the  direction 
south-west  and  north-east,  but  both  extremities  are  some- 
what bent:  tbe  northern,  flrom  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  Bar- 
guiin  to  the  moat  northam  end  of  the  lakOb  liaB  naarljr  north 
andaouth;  andthe«oadiam,fW)ra the pface where tfM lower 

Angara  issues  rn^'m  it.  to  its  v,-ost('ni  rxtrrmtt)-,  east  and 
west;  so  that  wilh  boaic  «illo'.vu.iic»j,  tl'.c  lunn  ol  ttic  lake 
roav  be  compared  to  the  Kcgment  of  a  circle,  Tliat  portion 
of  the  lake  which  lies  to  the  west  of  tbe  eiiiboucbure  of  the 
river  Selinga,  and  of  tbe  outlet  of  the  Lower  Angara,  is 
the  nariamsfer  and  eaBmonhr  called  the  Bay  of  Kultak. 

Within  ^  enrvatwa  of  the  aesment,  or  on  the  nonAi- 
wcstem  shores  of  the  lake,  the  mountains  which  encircle  it 
so  closely  as  to  constitute  in  many  purls  tlu:  very  .shores, 
are  interrupted  only  by  one  narrow  antl  deep  creviw,  wliirh 
•HTcurs  towards  tbe  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  by 
which  the  Lower  An^iaeaniaa off  the  surplus  ufthe  waters  1 
of  the  lake.  Ntimaiiaw  atiiaama  descend  ik«n  tbeao  hekhta 
into  the  lake,  but  all  of  thera  have  a  abort  course,  and  are 
only  torrents,  which,  bow  ';  r.  nomroonly  How  even  in  the 
hottest  summer.  The  mouiuaiu-ranges,  which  inclose  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  lake,  advance,  m  many 
parts,  as  cloae  to  its  shores  as  those  on  tbe  other  sides  of  the 
lake,  but  they  are  more  broken  into  baya  and  capea;  and 
besides,  thara  are  two  large  opaniogs  and  ape  nartow  open* 
ing  in  them.  By  the  Mter.  the  Bcrguain  riwr,  wnirh 
«'iit<-rs  the  lake  north  of  51"  N.  lat.  after  a  course  of  about 
300  inili-s,  carnes  to  it  llie  dramage  of  a  country  which. 
Ill  extent,  fx<:ccds  any  one  of  tiie  cimnties  ot  Kntjiiiiid, 
except  Yorkshire.  The  U  pper  Angara,  which,  after  a  coufue 
of  naaily  400  miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  north- 
eaatem  eKtremity  of  tba  lake,  enters  it  by  an  opening 
wbiefa.  on  theaboica,  enlargeii  to  about  ten  miles  and  np- 
warrls,  and  drains  a  country  which  perhaps  is  not  infen  1: 
t()  all  Scotland  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal.  But 
by  far  the  greatest  volume  of  water  is  brought  down  by 
the  Sdiaga,  which  tanainataa  iu  kmg  courao  of  abtmt  700 
tailas^  nairijr  hi  the  middle  of  Aa  eoiiih  aaiftim  aide,  be- 


tween 52°  and  ^S""  N.  Int.  At  its  mouth,  dm  mountain] 
skirting  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  about  twenUT  milea  dis- 
tant from  one  another,  and  the  Selinga,  with  its  tribu- 
taries, drains  a  country  extending  5°  N.  and  S.,  and  nearl\ 
i(J"  from  E.  to  W. ;  it  probably  docs  not  yield  in  extent  ta 
Great  Britain,  and  may  even  be  more,  'f  hus  the  basin  uf 
the  lake  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  trom  its  shorM 
on  the  ea^t  and  south.  At  the  source  of  the  Upper  Angara 
its  boundary  iadistMat  upwards  of  250  miles  direct  distance, 
and  along  tbe  course  of  the  Bargusin,  nearly  100;  the 
farthest  tribnlaries  of  the  Selinsja,  as  the  Orkhoii  and  Karan. 
rise  at  a  distance  of  at  lea»t  350  miles.  On  the  nur ib-we&tern 
side  of  tbe  lake  its  basin  rarely  extends  to  twenty  miles, 
and  perhaps  never  fimher.  The  livam  which,  besides  the 
tiuee  larger  ones  ainady  mentioned,  empty  tbemaelvae  into 
the  lake,  are  small,  but  very  nomeroua.  A  modern  tra- 
veller asserts  that  they  amount  to  177,  and  on  a  chart 
published  by  the  Russian  yovernment  some  years  a<:o.  ltd 
are  inserted.  Gwrgi  asserts  that  the  water  carried  uff  from 
tbe  lake  by  the  Lower  Angara,  its  only  outlet,  though  it  is 
an  extramely  rapid  atream,  ia  not  one- tenth  of  the  mass 
brou^t  down  by  these  numeraua  rims. 

According  to  an  incomplete  barometrical  measurement, 
the  suribce  of  the  lake  was  stated  to  l>e  2318  feet  above  ilic 
sea,  but  more  modem  observations  have  reduced  it  to 
iieet.  This  aroounts,  in  a  ^reat  degree,  for  the  seventy  ol 
the  seasons  on  its  shores  and  the  whole  extent  of  its  ba>in. 
Ihe  summer  is  very  short,  and  tbe  nighta  ara  cold  end 
dlen  frosty  :  sometimet  it  begins  to  enow  in  August,  and 
always  in  Sieptember.  In  the  bovrs  antl  morasses  ice  is 
always  found,  even  durinjj  suiiiiuir  liunt.  This  is  prcbaljly 
in  a  great  measure  tu  be  attributed  to  tiie  ilnrk  eold  lo;;. 
which  often,  for  many  days  toj;ethcr,  covers  l  u  surliice  of 
tba  bkaeren  intbemonth^of  Julv  and  .Wgu&i.  The  lake 
is  never  covered  witb  ice  before  toe  middle  of  December; 
often  only  in  the  beginning  of  January,  wbieh  must  be 
;is"ribed  to  its  great  depth  and  it-s  troubled  surface.  It  may 
be  traversed  on  sledges  up  to  the  end  of  April,  or  evu-n  the 
beginning  of  May.  No  traces  of  the  approach  of  spring  are 
discovered  before  tbe  middle  of  April,  and  this  season  shows 
itself  in  its  vigour  only  at  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning 
of  June.  In  corapuiDg  these  data  with  the  dimata  af 
Europe,  we  find  that  they  agree  preuy  well  with  that  of  the 
countries  lyin^'  round  tbe&dfof  Bothnia,  whieh  iaa^aut 

10°  tarther  to  the  north. 

This  severity  of  the  .seasons  renders  the  countries  about 
the  lake  unable  to  maintain  a  oiunerous  population,  but  still 
the  population  is  less  than  we  should  auppose  it  to  be,  even 
taking  the  climate  into  the  aceounL  Tha  aouthern  dis- 
trieta  of  its  bashi  being  subject  t»  Aa  ddaaaa  etnpirc.  and 
in  the  Russian  accounts,  the  northern  being  mixed  up  with 
other  countries,  we  are  unable  to  form  any  idea  of  the  popu- 
lation which  approximate*  to  truth  ;  but  ax-cordin)?  to  what 
we  limrn  from  Palla.s  it  is  probable  that  tbe  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  countries  belonging  to  tbe  basin  of  the  lake 
doea  not  much  axoeetf  40,000,  and  oariainlv  AUa  abort  of 
100.000.  even  if  we  makatta  naeaaiary  diawanee  fbr  the 
colonies  lately  established  there  by  the  Russian  government 
This  s  arcity  of  population,  however,  is  not  to  be  attributed 
i  iilinly  til  the  want  of  productive  powers  in  the  country 
Itself,  but  to  the*  late  period  io  which  agriculture  was  tntru- 
duced.  and  tbe  slow  progress  of  ^t  art  in  cold  countries. 
Alter  tbe  beginning  of  the  laat  CCBtuty  tbe  culture  of  tbe 
soil  was  begun  by  tha  Rnasians;  yet  there  are  in  many 
places  undoubted  signs  that,  at  some  remote  ]>eno<1,  this 
country  was  cultivated  with  care  by  bonik;  unknown  nation, 
whic-li  aUo  worked  the  iron  and  copper  mines,  and  probably 
was  destroyed,  or  obliged  to  leave  llie  borders  uf  the  lake. 
More  than  fifty  years  after  the  introduction  of  agriculture, 
Gaorgi  found  only  a  few  fields  cultivated  on  tlie  banks  ut 
tbe  Bargusin.  ana  atill  much  less  on  those  of  the  Upper 
Angara ;  but  on  the  delta  of  the  .Selintra,  from  eii;ht  la  nine 
hundred  families  were  {Kcupted  111  culti\  dtiii^  iliu  ground. 
Smce  tiiat  time  some  itnproveineiits  h:i\e  taken  place,  but 
to  no  great  extent.   On  the  Selinga  alone  a  small  quantit] 
of  wheat  Is  raised;  besides  this,  winte^ryc,  barley,  oata, 
hemp,  and  tobacco,  likewise  tin!  most  common  vegetables 
as  cabbages,  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas:  but  the  peas  aro 
ilwBvs  destroyed  by  the  fmst  on  the  banks  of  the  oarguain 
and  Upper  .\nnura,  and  sometimes  even  the  barley. 
Not  one-fourth  of  tbe  present  population,  small  as  it 


can  be  maintained  b  v  tbe  scanty  produce  of  its  agncultUMs 
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ttan  t»  triial  te  nnmUy  QlMerred  of  nountain  laiuw.  tine 
Btikal  abcmndfl  to  flah,  and  from  th»  wovate  nearlf  all  the 

inbabitaBts  of  its  shores  derive  <iubsistenco  and  even  a 
competency.  The  lar£;est  fish  of  the  Baikal  is  the  sturgeon 
(Sturio  ancivcTi-'fT],  which  also  ascends  the  SelinRa,  Bar- 
goaiii,  and  Upper  Angara,  but  not  the  other  rivers.  It 
alluns  a  great  litBt  vaA  aometimea  weighs  190  pounds. 
Dtadng  the  whole  innmer  this  fish  is  caught  and  salted, 
•ml,  m  wdl  BB  the  caviar  end  theflingUas  prenared  from 
its  roe  and  bladder,  is  destined  for  the  market.  The  salmon 
(Ha/mo  migrai'irius),  in  the  month  of  August,  leaves  the 
lake  and  ascends  the  larj^er  rivers  and  some  of  their  tribu- 
tariea  in  incredible  autuber^ ;  and  thus  affords  subsiittence 
to  ell  who  inhabit  their  banks.  A  consuiurable  quantity  of 
■Imw,  ia  » fkoien  «t«te.  is  sent  to  the  adjacent  eonntries. 
This  Adi  is  sometiiDss  two  fbet  in  length,  but  it  eom- 
monly  varies  in  len^h  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches. 
The  seals  alw  alFord  some  profit  io  tho  tlshmmen.  These  j 
animals  are  found  all  over  the  lake,  but  especially  to  the 
north  nf  the  mouth  of  the  Bargusio  ;  they  are  of  the 
same  species  as  thM*  of  the  Baltio  and  German  seas. 
Geoigi  oould  diaaovir  no  diiftnoeib  aoapt  that  the  hair 
of  diaee  of  the  Bailnl  is  softer.  From  1S00  to  MM  seals 
are  annually  killed,  especially  the  youn^  ones,  whose  soft 
skm  IS  much  souj^ht  ailer  by  the  Clunese,  who  dye 
theta  and  use  them  to  ornament  their  state-diesscs.  The 


u^n-oil  obtained  ih>m  the  seals  is  partly  e^qxtrted  to 

~  in  the  laeparanon  oif  leather 

in  Siberia 


China,  and  partlj 


The  existence  of  the  salmon,  of  tfie  seal,  and  ofa  hind  of 

«piinL'e  in  the  fresh  water  uf  tin-  Baikal,  has  given  rise  to 
many  s]K'«?ulations  among  naturalists,  Pallas  and  Georgi 
are  unable  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  otherwise  than  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Lalu  of  Baikal,  at  some  remote 
psnad.  nmed  a  part  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  though  be- 
tween it  and  the  lake  the  mountains  rise  to  at  least  3000 
feet  above  the  level  <^  the  see  :  or,  on  another  supposition, 
that  these  animals  were  transported  into  the  lake  by  some 
excessive  mundation  of  the  L^ua  river,  whode  &ource»  are  ^ 
not  far  from  its  western  borders ;  hut  here  too  the  moun- ; 
uins  rise  at  least  to  3000  feet.  The  salmon  is  also  Ibund 
in  another  lake  of  Siberia,  that  of  Haddliar»  whidt  is  em- 
bedded in  the  mountains  of  Saj'ansk. 

A  singular  fish  of  the  Baikal  has  been  notieed  by  Pallas. 
I  1  was  called  'iv  him  CaJlyrmymot  Baiadensix.  Its  length 
varies  from  four  lu  six  inchtm.  and  except  tiiu  heiul.  a  very 
thin  baek'bone,  the  skin  and  the  fins,  it  consists  only  of  a 
piere  of  fat,  which  soon  dissolves  over  Uie  fire  into  venrflne 
train-oil,  which  may  be  Used  neaily  Utte  olive-oil>  What 
rendered  this  fish  most  remarkable  was  the  circumstance, 
that  it  had  only  been  known  by  the  fishermen  of  the  Baikal 
in  the  first  tune  five  years  before  the  arrival  of  Pallas,  and 
that  in  1770  and  1771  it  made  its  appearance  in  such  im- 
mense numbers,  that  the  dead  Ash  m  some  places,  and 
partieularty  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bargusio*  covered  the 
shores  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  In  1 773  it  had  again 
become  so  rare  that  Pallas  and  Qeorgi  had  some  difficult 
to  procuring  a  few  specimens.  Pallas  is  of  opinion  that  this 
fi»h  frenerally  livia  near  the  bottom  of  the  lake  in  tlie 
{(reatest  depths,  and  that  it  was  carried  to  the  surface  of 
Che  lalMt  in  the  above-mentioned  years,  by  some  draughts 
of  gas  or  air,  hut  beiog  here  out  of  its  eioDieiit.  knguisbed 
and  died ;  Ihr  it  was  always  taken  either  actually  dead,  or 
in  a  very  lan£;uid  state.  The  tr&in-oil  made  of  this  flsh 
found  a  rvadv  sale  among  the  Ciiinese. 

Agriculture  i-.  l  :.;  lusivoly  exercised  by  the  Russians 
settled  on  the  shores  of  the  lake ;  but  in  the  tlslienes  the 
natives.  espeeiaUjf  tlM  T^uguses,  have  some  part.  The 
Tungnaee,  howafsr,  ooeo^  themselves  cbietty  with  the 
hunting  oir  the  wild  beasts  which  inhabit  the  woods  and 
mountains.  Wolves,  liears,  foxes,  \\ nses,  wild  cats  (Felit 
ttwaK  and  gluttons  (Ursus  nido),  an-  numerous  in  the 
W'>ij(U  and  on  the  steppes  ;  and  otu-rs  abound  in  the  rivers. 
Bea>ers  ate  only  found  m  the  upper  part  of  the  Upper 
Angara,  but  the  elk  and  the  lousk-goat  nearly  in  ever)  dis- 
irkt  bordering  on  the  lake.  The  musk  obtained  from  the 
letter,  however,  does  not  emit  so  •troni^  a  scent  as  that  ob- 
tunerl  from  these  animals  in  Thibet.  Deer  nnd  stag-;  abound 
everywhere,  but  the  reni-det-r  is  only  iiiei  with  in  a  wild 
stata  in  the  northern  muuntain.s,  and  even  ihe  ■  it  is  :i  i. 
numerous.  The  common  hare,  the  mountain  hare  {Leyuf 
•i|pMnM),and  the  Danrian  haie(£<p<M  Dauricm)  are  found 
\  on  Ih*  ttqwaa*  The  sable  too  as  well  as 


the  hemoUne  abound  in  muf  dniiiota.  The  squinel 
CSeAMmcr  vn^one)  exists  in  this  legMtn  to  inersdiUa  nam- 

bers.  Sometimes  they  unite  in  compamw  and  travel  through 
the  woods  and  steppes,  swimming  over  rivers,  and  trawwing 
the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is 
reddish  in  summer,  and  grey  in  winter.  A  larger  species, 
wlliah  inhabits  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  lake^ 
BMBmas  in  winter  a  silver-gr^  eohmr.  The  qpscieswhow 
skin  selh  highest  is  of  tike  emoor  of  tiie  Bd>le  in  summer, 
and  black-grey  in  winter.  An  immense  number  of  squirrel 
skins  is  sent  from  here  to  the  other  parts  of  Siberia  and 
Russia,  as  well  as  to  i'  :mv::i,  besides  the  eacMUitt|ition  on 
tho  spot,  which  IS  very  great. 

The  BmalMi  a  Mongolie  tribe,  the  neighbours  of  th» 
Tunguses,  are  chiefly  employed  in  rearing  cattle.  They 
keep  horses,  sheep,  black  cattle,  goats,  and  cameh.  The 
last  are  numerous  in  some  steppes,  and  many  of  ibcm 
white  as  snow.  They  pass  the  winter  ther#,  and  live  on  dry 
grass  and  saline  plants.  Their  flesh  and  milk  arc  eaten, 
and  their  skins  ajSbrd  excellent  bags  for  hquid  matters; 
they  are  also  used,  in  SOnM  diHeult  ports,  in  the  mail- 
coaohea  like  hocaaa,  aspBejaUy  on  the  road  to  Nertshiittk. 
The  Borates  possess  numerous  herds,  principally  on  die 
eastern  side  oi  the  lake,  where  one  person  has  sometimes 
1000  camels,  4000  horses,  8000  sheep,  from  2000  to  3000 
head  of  black  cattle,  together  with  a  small  number  of  goats. 
Tho  Tunguses  generally  have  only  herds  of  reindeer,  whioh 
are  of  a  whites  colour,  rarely  spotted,  but  never  grey,  while 
those  which  live  in  the  neiriilMniring  woods  in  a  wild  irtalo 
aie  always  of  an  ash-grey  eoloor. 

Thn  r  n.meroe  which  the  Russians  carry  on  with  the 
Chinese  is  considerably  facilitated  by  this  lake.  The  Rus- 
sian goods,  for  which  the  town  of  Irkutsk,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  Angara,  forty  miles  from  the  lake,  is  the 

Ecipal  depot,  are  carried  thence  to  Kiaohta  in  summer 
tnaU  Tassels  and  large  barges,  and  in  winter  by  sledges, 
vessels  are  drawn  from  Irkutsk  to  the  place  where  this 
river  issues  from  the  lake,  and  thence  tliey  sail  over  the 
lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Selinga.  They  th«n  ascend  this 
river  to  Wershnei,  Udinsk,  or  oven  to  Selinginok,  but 
rarely  higher.  Thence  the  goods  are  carried  oy  land  to 
Kiachta,  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles.  The  navigation 
on  the  lake  lasts  only  from  May  to  the  month  of  November, 
when  the  masses  of  ice  render  it  dangeroos.  From  the 
month  of  January  to  the  end  of  .April  the  goods  arc  carried 
ou  sledges,  and  the  great  smoothness  of  the  ice  of  the 
lake  considerably  abridges  tho  time  necessary  for  taking 
them  from  otie  place  to  the  other.  Without  the  facility 
which  this  lakn  aflbrds  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  oontinually 
increasing  commerce,  it  probaUT  would  never  have  risen 
to  any  degree  of  impertanee.   [See  Kiachta  and  Mai- 

MATSHIN.] 

The  country  around  the  lake  displays  unequivocal  traces 
of  volcanic  agency.  In  some  places,  at  its  western  extre- 
mity, large  masses  of  lava  have  been  disooverod.  and  on 
the  eastern  side,  especially  along  dm  ooMiOof  the  Bargusin 
river,  hot  and  sulphureous  waters  are  numerous.  It  would 
oven  seem,  that  tne  lake  itself,  or  some  place  in  its  ncigh- 
bourhoixl,  is  the  locus  of  earthquakes.  The?i-  ti  j  rible  phe- 
nomena dxa  very  frequent  here,  and  it  is  even  supposed  that 
they  happen  every  year  in  one  place  or  other,  though  data 
are  wanting  to  prove  it.  To  tneir  operation  tho  singular 
movements  to  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  subject 
may  prabahly  he  attributed.  Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
the  surface  of  the  lake  is  perfectly  smooth  and  yet  the 
vessels  aro  so  much  agitated  that  it  is  diflicult  to  stand  m 
liiem.  But  even  in  the  most  complete  cialm  the  surface  is 
very  rarely  without  an  undulation.  This  undulation,  called 
by  the  sailors  kolyehen  or  zyb,  increases  whenever  a  wind  is 
coming.  This  increase  takes  place  abovt  an  hour  before 
the  wind  arrives,  and  the  undulation  proceeds  from  tho 
.quarter  whence  it  advances.  Sometimes,  with  very  mode- 
rate winds,  a  wave  rises  on  the  surface,  pnx-eeds  a  distance 
and  breaks,  and  is  soon  followed  by  another  in  the  same 
direction.  A  moderate  wind  agitates  the  surface  violently, 
but  a  storm  produoes  much  less  effiset  on  it.  AM  those 
peeuliaritica  prove  fhst  thero  is  some  hidden  cause  for 
these  strange  movements  of  the  water. 

The  islands  which  exist  in  this  lake  arc  numerous  alou:; 
the  eastern,  and  in  some  places  along  the  western  shores, 
but  mu«t  are  of  small  extent,  and  nothing  but  masses  of 
rock,  which  seem  to  have  been  separated  by  some  convulsion 
ofnattvefronttheaouvtainsontheshoivt  Tbtlar|ps(ia 
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the  island  of  Olkhon,  which  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  extend* 
•bout  thirtv-two  mile*,  but  nowhere  exceeds  tunBikKin 
breadth,  it  ii  wuvmelv  raeky  and  mouDtMiMin;  dA  on 
its  soutb-weit«rn  sbore  the  raouatains  riM  to  «  etmndambie 

height,  but  not  pn  vj  the  snow  in  summer.  In  it« 
neighbourhoorl  there  are  »oinfl  rocks  on  whii'h  s^'sii*  art* 
■nnuallv  killed  in  ^reat  nuinbtrs,  Tlie  niouiuains,  in  many 
partftt  are  covered  with  iarch,  birch,  pines,  popUrn,  and 
wiUowt;  other  districts  afford  good  pasture  for  the  cattle 
of  about  1 50  bmiltta  of  BluatMt  wlio  ave  Uw  Miljr  inbabit- 
ants  of  the  island.  Tha  atrait  vhieih  wpaiatea  it  horn  the 
continent  is  only  two  miles  wide,  liut  very  deep,  a  line  of 
100  fatltoiu^  not  reaching  tlio  bottom;  and  the  fishermen 
aaaert  that  even  a  line  of  2i)U  falhoniH  ^'.  uuld  nut  re.ich  ii. 

The  name  of  the  lake  ts  said  to  be  derived  from  the  lan- 
guaf  «  of  the  Yakutes,  who  once  inhabited  its  shores,  and 
at  present  still  call  it  Bayakbal,  that  is,  the  rich  water.  All 
the  uncivilised  nations  in  itn  neit^hbourhood  have  a  venera- 
tion for  it,  and  name  it  the  II i  ly  Seu  ;  and  even  by  the 
Russians  it  is  uat  tailed  a  bku,  but  a  Mia,  Bailkai  More, 
(pall. is:  Georgi:  and  Ritter's  Atia.) 

BAIKALEAN  MOUNTAINS  is  a  oame  •ometunes 
•Mended  to  all  the  raoontain  ranges,  vhieli  inotoaa  the  hke 
of  Baikal,  and  surround  and  traverse  its  basin ;  but  as  the 
western  chains  belong  to  the  Tangnu  Oiila  and  tl>e  moun- 
taiiiN  (it  Saiunsk,  uud  the  soniherii  and  eastern  to  the  ex- 
tensive mountain-system  of  Lto-unu  or  tlu!  Kingbam  Oiila. 
the  name  of  Baikalean  Mountains  is  wish  more  propriety 
United  to  that  nuig»  which  Mpatatea  the  great  lake  from 
the  lowlands  of  Siberia,  and  tmttet  tht  nottntaim  of  Salanak 
with  tho.so  on  the  hanks  of  the  Upper  Anirnra,  whiHi  form 
a  part  of  iho  Da  unan  muuntain-systeni.  In  ilns  more 
limite<l  sense  the  Baikalean  Mountains  bcuin  at.  and  an.' 
united  to,  the  Mountains  of  Saj'ansk,  by  the  laountam-knot 
u  lucli  e»t»ndB  between  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Baikal  (or  tbo  KuUuk)  and  the  lake  of  Kouogool«  and  tep- 
ntinate  with  iho  high  range  whieh  divides  the  low»r  course 
of  the  Upper  Angara  from  tht  tributaries  of  the  Ix-na  river : 
consequently,  they  Ho  between  51  '  and  07"  N.  lat.  and  Id.!' 
and  1 12'  K.  long.  The  length  ol'  this  ran^rc  may  amount  to 
upwards  of  500  miles  ;  but  the  estimate  of  its  breadth  will 
vary  aceording  as  we  reckon  only  the  roountaiiiDiia  part,  or 
lakia  in  alio  ita  extenrivo  alopM  lowaida  the  wort  to  the 
lowlands  on  tho  Yeneaai  River.  The  meontams  occupy, 
in  some  places,  hardly  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  others  upward 
of  sixiv  ;  trt^ether  with  the  mountains,  the  slupes  niav 
OXteiul.  oil  an  averasie,  to  two  hundred  miles  or  upwards. 

Th.M  range  is*  disuied  in  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Lower 
Angara,  which  i»auiug  from  the  lake  of  Baikal,  in  a  north- 
«ra  dtreetaon,  eaitifla  iia  watan  to  tha  lowlands,  and  dis- 
ehaiwes  then,  under  A*  nana  af  Uy^  Tunguska,  into 
the  Yenesei.  Tliat  portion  of  the  mountain  ran^o  winch 
lies  to  the  we«t  of  the  Lower  Anirara  is  the  lowest,  but  at 
♦he  same  time  exhibits  the  more  alpine  aspect.  Close  to 
tlte  take  the  mountains  ri^e  with  an  extremely  steep 
BaMr.t,  and  otnaial  of  narrow  and  sharp  ridgaa,  which 
W»  divided  .Jhim  <M  mnothar  hy  ahori  and  narrow  valleys, 
wliieb  are  trfton  so  deep  and  eloao  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
cannot  penetrate  to  their  bottom.  They  open  Mmtliward  to 
the  lake  and  northward  to  the  river  Irkut,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  raiiu'e  Inun  ^V^  to  E.,  and  falls  into  theUpiwr 
Angara  at  Irkutsk,  after  a  course  of  about  a  hundred  miles. 
The  ohain  whiok  divideatho  vaUay  of  tho  Iihot  from  the  lake 
may  rise,  on  an  avarago^  to  ahoat  looO  feet  above  the  lake, 
whoso  surfheo  ia  1793  ftvt  abo\-e  the  sea ;  in  some  parU  it 
is  lower,  and  in  others,  especially  towards  the  wegtern  ex- 
tremity, much  hifrher.  The  chain  which  runs  along  the 
northern  side  ot  the  viiliey  of  the  Irkut  is  still  lower,  and 
here  the  slopes  of  the  Baikalean  range  tiaito  with  those  of 
tho  monntains  of  SaSanak.  Oranilo,  of  gtojr  aa  well  as  red 
oohntr.  it  by  hr  the  most  pvavalont  component  of  these 
ehaana.  It  passes  in  some  plaeea  into  gneiss,  and  in  others  is 
covered  with  extensive  lavers  of  limestone,  um<inu  which 
marble  of  a  splendid  wiiitmess  occurs.  Where  the  moun- 
tains approach  tiie  western  extremity  of  the  lake  they  con- 
tain Russian  ^la«i>,  a  kind  of  mica,  formed  in  unoooiinoolj 
large  crystals,  but  not  in  a  state  to  be  of  any  use.  In  tho 
neighbourhood  lapis  lazuli,  of  all  different  shades  of  blue 
and  of  p«at  bemity.  is  met  with.  The  road  which  leails 
from  Irkutsk  to  K;achta  passes  over  the  mountains  l)etween 
the  wcktern  extremity  of  the  lake  and  th«  upper  valley  of 
the  Irkut  River. 

Tho  LMmAngmrn,  iaauiBg  from  tha  toh»  wsasadiaialy 


enters  a  narrow  gorge,  which  is  wxm  eotitrac>(«d  to  about 
half  a  mile,  and  ia  (ban  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the 
river.  Hsia  IhaatMam,  nmning  in  a  rocky  bad.  ia  axtraanolgr 
swift,  and  fbrms  almost  eontinttal  rapids,  which  tondwr  thio 

navigation  extremely  dilTlcult  Some  miles  lower  down  the 
vailev  wit'eni*  to  a  mile  and  upwards  ;  tile  river  increanes  iu 
breadth  and  runs  with  less  rapidity,  tdl  it  conies  to  lh«»  town 
of  Irkutsk  and  joins  the  Irkut.  The  distance  between  the 
outlet  of  the  Angara  and  tho  lowtt  of  Ivfculak  is  about  Ibrty 
milea.  but  in  a  diraot  line  it  may  not  amonnt  to  mm  Ihaa 
twen^'flve  miles.  Tne  town  of  bhotah  ia  89t  fcothelov  the 
surface  of  the  kke,  beiru'  i  rJing  to  the  obdervations  of 
Erman,  only  146H  feetuliove  the  level  of  the  &ea.  The  An- 
gara oonsequentlv  falls,  in  a  course  of  forty  miles.  .32.'>  feet, 
or  more  than  eight  fwt  in  each  mile  between  the  lake  aad 
Irkutsk.  Belbie  the  Angara  vaaohaa  Mntah  it  ban  loft 
behind  the  granite  formation  of  the  motmtaini,  and  haa 
entered  the  sandstone  formation,  which  henceoxtends  to  the 
north  and  west  till  it  rea<  :n  -  thi  ';,  wl  itu]  of  Siberia  at  Bnuk 
on  the  Lo«er  Angara,  and  at  Kragnoiarsk  on  the  Yenesoi. 
A  soft  fine-drained  sandstone  lies  on  a  conglomerate  of  |^a- 
nite.  quartx.  and  feldspar,  tho  pieces  ti  which  are  united 
together  by  a  fine  aanutono.  The  whole  region  trough 
which  this  formation  prevails  is  covered  with  hills  of  ea«y 
ascent,  and  often  urov^  n  over  with  trees  and  bushes.  The 
country  in  all  this  extent  lowers  gradually  towanU  the 
north  as  well  as  towards  the  viest,  and  Kp>snotan»k  is  only 
753  feet  above  tha  aaa.  Through  this  region  the  course  of 
the  Angaim  i*  oompatatively  slow.  Bomr  Brash  it  oDtem 
the  tavlawb,  and  onanges  ita  natae  to  that  of  Upper  Tan- 
l^uska,  where  its  northern  course  is  clianped  into  a  wc'tiTn 
one,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  its  coutluenoe  with  the 
Yenesei,  taoeiving Mi« flwm  it  the  mar  Tshnna  ftom  the 
south. 

That  portion  of  the  Baikalean  Mountains,  wbkib  vtMmdt 
between  tho  lake  of  Baikal  on  tho  east,  and  the  aoaiaa  of  the 
Low«r  Angara  on  tbe  west,  and  eontmns  the  of  tbe 

Ijenu,  is  much  mure  extelissive,  but  lesfs  kiH.-.vr  Tt  <•  liiulif*t 
part  of  il  here  al~o  skirts  the  sshnrcs  of  ihv  idLv  <iiid  nsen 
from  them  abruptly,  so  that  ih  ■  w,  i  r  it  an  averatre  \s  not 
shed  farther  from  its  chores  than  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  The  rivers,  therefore,  which  descend  from  it  into 
the  lake,  have  a  short  but  ajUrenMriy  ra|iid  ooane^  and  are 
full  of  cataraets.  The  mountains  hen  riae  nraeh  highe  ■, 

probably  mure  than  150''  f.-'~t  n'jove  the  surface  of  the  lake 
»}iQt  summits  about  tlic  Mjurces  of  tho  Lena  and  lartli^ 
to  tho  north  are  always  covered  with  snow,  and  pnibulily 
are  not  roach  short  of  5U0U  feet  above  tbe  soa;  but  the 
height  of  itono  of  tliem  hos  heen  detarnrfnod.  The  surface 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  monntahis  is  not  biokso  into 
summits  and  edges,  but  either  exhibits  plains  or  evtremely 
slow  slDpi's.  *hich  an-  r'  titled  from  one  another  by  a  wide, 
I  open,  and  gradually  desicendiug  valley.  That  in  whicli  tlip> 
l^na  Hows  in  its  upper  course  is  2j70  feet  above  the  sea. 
and  the  gradually  asoendil^!  mountains  rise  some  hundred 
feet  above  it  The  whole  oountry,  therefore,  is  much  higher 
than  that  which  separates  tbe  Angara  from  tbe  Ycnewi, 
and  it  sinks  at  tbe  same  time  more  slowly  in  its  slope  to  the 
north  and  north-east,  the  surface  of  the  Lena  between  tho 
mouth  of  the  Olckma  and  the  town  of  Yakutsk  hvmy^  hUlk 
as  moeh  elevated  above  the  sea  as  the  Yenesei  at  Kras- 
noiarsk.  On  tome  of  the  highest  summits,  as  on  Mount 
Altei,  not  ftr  from  the  nofth-wastwn  extremity  of  the  bdie 
of  Baikal,  innumerable  low  bills  are  found,  which  have  the 
form  of  beo-hivcs  and  are  composed  of  loose  pieoes  of  rock, 
ihrown  in  a  heap  together.  Tiie  coherinci-  bi-tweon  the 
pieces  IS  so  small,  that  tlie  hills  caiitiut  be  ascended  without 
danger,  and  it  is  said  that  sometimes  tbe  rambling  Tnn> 
gases  or  Borates  lose  their  Uvea  amimg  them. 

The  Baikalean  Monntaitta  contain  munb  ben  ore,  whleb 
iv  worked  i;i  a  few  places  to  the  north  of  Irkutsk.  Not  far 
friiiii  one  (»f  tliesf  mines  are  several  small  lakes,  on  tlie 
surface  i  f  wbirli  a  kind  uf  Epsotu  salt  is  formed,  the  water 
being  m  strongly  impregnated  with  the  matter,  that  a 
pound  contains  a  quarter  uf  an  ounce  of  salt.  The  salt 
crystalliies  naturally  along  tho  shores  of  the  lakes  hko 
loe,  the  oentre  alone  ramataiing  open  and  Uouid.  The 

Biirntr-s.  who  inhabit  tblo  OOantry.  1100  «hi8Boittogito  a 

lla\ our  ti)  thi'ir  tea. 

In  this  mountain -refrion,  one  of  the  larsjc-t  i^vers  of 
Siberia,  tbe  Lena,  has  its  origin.  About  lou  miles  to  the 
nottil  of  Irkutsk  is  itaprincipol  source,  whieh  takes  at  flrst 
the  name  of  llga*  ana  nina  in  a  nortbam  dtmtioa  up  to 
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about  1 7"  X.  lal.,  where  it  declines  to  t\w  north-oa<it,  and 
n  called  Kuda.  The  Kuda  is  joined  by  the  other  trreat 
tributary  of  the  Upper  Lms,  the  Kirenc^,  which  rise^  to 
the  QQith-««^  of  IM  MttfM  of  dm  Hga.  and.  lika  that 
riner.  rant  in  m  lon^todfnal  valW  to  the  notth.  tiO  it  meets 
the  Kuda.  Tlie  river  formed  liy  this  junetion  is  calletl 
Lt-na,  and  runs  for  many  hundred  tniles  to  the  north-east, 
n-ctivint;  fmin  tho  ^oiith  the  larjre  riv.  ^N'ltim.  OU'kina, 
and  Talbatshik.  BiIdw  the  town  of  Yakiitsk  thi«  l^na 
makes  a  glcat  bend,  l>)  which  its  course  in  changed  from 
uxth-cait  la  tmAj  du«  north,  uid  neeives  ftom  tlie  nat 
the  Aldan,  ttid  ftoin  th«  wett  Ui»  Wflynl.  It  wtm  the 
Northern  Ocean  nflt-r  a  course  of  ahonit  MOO  nflM,  (Pal- 
las :  Gc'i5r;ri ;  and  Ritter's  Atia.) 

BAIK  ALITK,  a  li<:ht-prcen  variety  of  uugite.  deriving 
Its  name  from  its  iocnhty,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sljumanka, 
ibich  falls  into  lake  Baikal. 

BAIL*.  In  Bcotiand,  aotientlr,  pledges  of  pnoieeatian 
•od  epiwinBoe  mre  denuded  nom  li^ntt  no  let*  uni- 
versally than  in  England  :  the  judicial  writs  in  both  eountri»»s 
beinjr  then  e»»enfiallv  tlie  jinme.  The  writs  which  originate 
j  r  K-.'cdiii^s  in  thetlfxirt  of  Sess-oji,  however,  do  not  usuuliy 
make  muntiun  of  pledges:  and,  aocordiugly.  bait  it  now 
little  known  in  tl>e  Scotch  court-t,  and,  when  demanded,  it 
ii  mitUaihid  bail.  Thi»  beil  J«  of  two  kindet  eantion  d/f 
jwHeh  titH,  and  esntion  de  judhato  jafawuto  phrases 
derived  from  the  civil  !,iw  thr  luu'h  the  medium  of  the  old 
French  coarts.  and  answering  to  the  forthcomine  borgh.and 
the  smty  M  ]«»  will,  of  tlw  aniieint  eommoD  law  n  Boot- 
land. 

In  civil  cases,  the  defendant  — or  as  he  is  called,  from  the 
Fienoii.  dtfmder^uny  be  attaehed  or  arrexted  tiQ  be  tod 
•nbstfintial  bail,  or  eaalion  ttejitdido  listi,  by  two  torts  of 

v:irrant,y(>reii;^n  warrant  am!  flight  warrant.  The  foreign 
viirrant  i-;  of  two  kind-?,  Usivmlly  vailed  burgh  wiuraiit  and 
("■•'d'-r  warrant.  Of  all  these  the  burtrh  warrant  ap]>enrs  j 
th«  nwst  antient,  and  from  it  tlic  ntlK>rH  are  perhaps  de- 
rifod.  It  aeema  also  to  have  a  common  origin  with  the 
ArvuK  oModhMn/ef  London.  Biittiri.  and  other  towns  of 
BnKiand. 

The  burgh  mirrant  is  a  burt^hiil  or  civic  proceeding 
uirecled  against  foreign  d«blors.  It  appears  as  early  as  the 
rei|zn  of  King  Da\  id  II.;  by  chapter  36  of  whose  laws  it  was 
enacTtod,  that  if  any  stranjE^er  ttike  up  \ioo>\*  or  necessaries 
within  burgh,  and  ufier  to  gii  away  lea\  in^  the  tame  nnpaid. 
be  shall  be  attached  and  detained  by  miblie  WHtNttL  At 
length,  after  various  deterroinations  or  the  eovrta  on  the 
subject,  which  it  is  :i  t  :ie<  e»»ary  here  t  )  detail,  tlie  Act  i 
1678,  e.  8,  was  pashe<(,  by  which  the  custom  is  now  regu- 
lated. The  following  particulars  may  be  observed  on  the 
snbieet:— The  privilege  is  limited  to  royal  burgh*,  and  to 
boelc  delHs  fur  man's  meat,  horto  meat,  abuilcicnienta,  and 
ntber  merchandise  due  by  a  stranger  to  an  inhabitant  bur- 
.•«S9,  the  plaintiff  being  the  merchant,  innkeep<*r,  or  stabler 
'-T'ln  whom  the  .«>ame  wa-S  gott  ii,  i  i  l  to  wliom  it  was  ori- 
'.rmally  addebted,  and  having  no  bond  Irum  the  utranger  nor 
<nv  other  aecurity  except  his  own  oompt-book ;  and  lastly, 
tbe  remedy  is  attachment  and  imprisonment  of  the  stranger, 
by  warrant  of  the  magistrates,  on  plaint  to  theai  made,  till 
he  find  caution  ikJtuMeio  tisti  in  any  proeeas  to  be  brought 
for  payment  of  the  debt  within  six  month*.  Border  war- 
rants ;  -.  o  lt  1,  on  application  to  any  judge  ordinary,  on 
th<^  ^  ini  T-^  tx  tweon  England  and  Scotland,  against  debtors 
>  l  <>micile  is  on  the  opposite  side,  ibr  attaching  them 
uU  they  find  like  caution  dejudicio  tiati.  To  obtain  a  flight 
Mwrimf,  ft]g»  warrant,  or  warant  against  a  debtor  as  in 
methtatione  fugcB,  a  petition  or  plaint  is  made  to  any  judge 
ordinary  by  the  creditor,  setting  forth  his  debt,  and  his  in- 
inrmalion  and  belief  that  the  debtor  !■«  about  to  flee  the 
langdom  wulujut  paying  the  same,  and  praying  warrant, 
the  petitioner's  oath  on  the  premises  being  first  taken,  to 
biiac  him  before  the  court  for  examination.  With  this 
appoeation  the  creditor  produces  his  grounds  of  debt.  He 
must  also  make  oath  to  hia  debt,  and  to  his  belief  that  the 
debtor  mean?  to  abacond,  justifying  such  belief  by  a  state- 
ment ii!'  It-  LT  iiiod^.  If  tlie  cireuinstarii'rH  ire  sittficient, 
tbe  m<igutrate  nr  jud^e  thun  issues  bis  warrant  to  bring  the 
debtor  oefore  htm  for  examination ;  at  which  examination 
tte  magistrate  or  judge  must  also  look  to  any  collateral  evi- 
dence that  may  offer.  If,  after  doc  inquiry-,  it  appear  that 
the  debtor  is  about  to  flee  the  kingdom  in  delhiud  of  his 
eveditoir,  warrant  is  granted,  in  terms  of  the  application,  to 
esiM  aadtmprieen  him  tiU  he  And  Mntion  ^Mno  iteM. 


In  maritime  causes  the  defendoM  imit  loA  alHliBM  dl 

jxtdicxn  titti  et  judicatum  lolvi. 

The  Scots  law  of  bail  in  cases  of  OlinM^  tf  it  11  Hot  alwiys 
explieit,  ia  at  least  ebnt  up  widun  a  Mttow  oompaas.  it 
being  dmoet  altogether  eontained  in  the  Acta  1701,  c.  c, 

and  39  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  By  the  firmer,  all  crimes  not  in- 
ferring capital  punishment  arc  made  bailable;  and  for 
clearing  the  method  of  fimlint;  bail,  whether  before  or  after 
imprisonment,  il  was  enacted,  that  on  the  application  of  the 
acoued  to  the  commttter.Judgeft  of  justiciary,  or  other  juduc 
oompelantlhr  cognition  Of  the  eiimo,  and  offer  to  Snd  sutti- 
dent  ciution  to  appearand  answar  to  any  libel  that  shall  he 
laid  against  hint  within  six  months  for  the  crime  whereiint  i 
he  is  charged,  under  such  peimlty  as  shall  l>e  mwIiUed,  Um 
judge  or  majjistnite  must,  if  tin-  crime  is  bailable,  modify 
the  bail  within  twenty  lour  hours,  and  on  tbe  party  finding 
the  required  bail  he  mu^t  bo  discharged.  In  the  same  act 
the  highest  bail  demandabia  it  ^td  down ;  but  Inr  1 1  Geo,  I. 
e.  SS,  ^  1 1,  the  tumt  so  fixed  were  allomd  to  be  doubled ; 
and  by  ;i9  Geo,  III.  c.  49,  the  ii:di:e  or  mngislrate  mav 
extend  the  bail  to  l'J(.Mi/.  Uw  a  nobleman,  600/.  for  a  landed 
i;eMtiemun,  :SO0/.  for  any  ofher  gentleman,  buigMl^ or lUHUO- 
holder,  and  Ml.  for  an  inferior  person. 

BAIL,  in  civil  eaiiaai, ligaifies  the  suretiei  wbo  beoonio 
responsible  for  tho  appaat«n«o  of  a  defendant,  arrested  by 
legal  process,  to  answer  to  the  eotnplaiat  made  against  him ; 
and  they  are  so  called  because  autiiMitl)  the  deft-ndant  was 
bailU,  delivero«l  or  euuiuiitted  to  the  cuslndy  of  hia  bail, 
who  were  bound  to  produce  him  at  the  time  appointed  for 
his  appearance.  By  the  statute  of  Hen.  VI.  c.  V.  the 
sheriff  is  oompdled  to  admit  to  bail  all  persons  arrested  by 
him  in  any  personal  action,  er  beaanse  of  any  indictment 
of  trespass,  on  reaMuablo  surottea  being  offered  for  their 
appearance:  and  if  he  refuse  Id  take  sufficient  bad  when 
offered,  be  is  linbie  to  an  action  by  the  party  unvoted. 
Hail  Wi  ll'  formerly  either  mmmnn  hail  or  special  bail, 
a  distinction  which  arose  thus : ' —  until  the  commence- 
ment  of  tbe  last  century,  dm  ddbndant  waa  in  all  eases 
of  proeOM  against  bis  ponott  MtMUx  amited ;  and  it 
was  then  discretionary  m  tbe  eoort  either  to  discharge 
him  on  rfirnjiion  bail  (that  is,  fletitious  sureties,  .John 
D<X'  and  Richard  Roi-)  being  entered  for  his  appearance, 
or  to  detain  him  till  he  f(tund  real  sureties  or  special 
bail.  But  this  discretion  in  the  court  was  aboH»>hed  oy  tbe 
12  Geo.  I.  c.  29,  which  provided  that  no  person  should 
be  hdd  to  special  bail  anless  tbe  daroaad  amounted  to 
10/.,  over  and  above  costs,  wbidi  sum  is  now  inereascd,  by 
the  7th  and  fith  Geo.  IV.  c.  71,  to  20/.;  and  for  less  than 
tliat  sum  no  debt^ir  can  now  be  arrested  and  required  to  give 
special  bail.  In  all  cases  where  the  defendant  was  not 
actually  arrested,  the  untiont  fu  ttun,  stating  that  he  was 
delivered  to  bail  to  John  Doe  nud  Richard  Roe,  continued 
in  the  Court  of  Kinu  .s  Bench  to  be  dia<ml]r  mode  of  bis 
effectually  entering  an  appearance  to  die  rait  till  Xhe  late 
act  for  uniformity  of  process  2  Will.  IV.  c.  39,  s.  2,  which 
provides  that,  for  the  tulur^.  tite  appearance  of  the  defendant, 
in  cases  where  he  is  not  arrested,  shall  be  by  entering  a 
memorandum  that  be  either  appears  iu  person  or  bjr  some 
attorney  to  tbe  suit  instituted  by  the  plainliff*iO  that  com- 
mon bad  is  now  entirely  abolished. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  special  bail  we  shall  explain, 
1.  In  what  eases  and  in  what  manner  special  bail  are  ren- 
dered necaiaary ;  2.  Who  may  become  special  bail :  .t.  The 
mode  of  putting  in  bail  and  their  ju.stifieatiun  ;  <t  Tlu>  na- 
ture and  extent  of  their  liability ;  5.  The  mode  in  which 
thcv  may  be  discharged ;  6.  ProeoadbtgS  OO  tho  bail  bond, 
and  against  the  sheriff. 

1 .  Jn  what  cases  special  bail  is  necessary. — We  have  seen 
that  by  a  recent  act  a  defendant  can  only  be  arri-rtted  and 
held  to  special  hail  (which  are  convertible  terms)  where  the 
plaintiff  's  demand  amounts  to  20l^  over  and  ulxne  ooitls. 
To  satisfy  the  court  of  this  &ot,  en  affidavit  roust  be  made 
by  the  plaintiff  or  his  wiJb,  or  some  competent  third  person, 
stating  explicitly  tbe  amount  ami  nature  of  the  debt,  and 
deposing  positively  to  its  bein^'  unpaid.  If  the  claim  con- 
sist of  mere  damapes  fur  a  tort  or  breach  of  contrac  t,  an'! 
not  a  debt  iu  monies  niimi>ered,  the  deyndaut  oannut  bt 
held  to  bail  on  the  plaintiff's  affidavits  without  a  special 
order  of  the  court  or  a  judge.  The  courts  have  been  long 
in  the  babit  of  making  such  orderi  in  aetions  of  special 
assumpsit,  for  bicaeh  of  special  contracts,  and  of  trover  and 
detinue  for  the  conversion  or  detention  of  tbe  plaintiir'a 
ggoda.  If  tha  plaintiff 'a  donand  ia  ftr  a  poml^  in  a  dead 
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orfXMitract,  {e.g.  if  the  debt  be  lOO/.and  a  bond  is  given  for 
SOOiL,  with  a  condition  that  it  shall  be  voul  if  the  debt  of 
100/.  ia  paid)  he  cannot  arrest  the  defendaiii  for  the  penalty 
(ibe  SIMtf.).  but  «nly  Ar  tlM  d«bt  <vii.  the  iOOA)  Mcutad  by 
it;  and  if  there  aT«  vnrtiMl  Meoimts  betWMn  ttw  plaintiff 
end  the  il  'fcndi^nt.  the  baliince  is  the  sum  fhr  which  alone 
special  bail  can  rcqaired.  The  defendant  cannot  be 
arretted  in  an  action  on  a  penal  statute,  sinre  it  is  pre«utnc<l. 
tillaveidict  has  passed,  that  he  k  innocent  of  tlte  prohibited 
oftnee;  nor,  in  general,  can  a  person  be  held  to  bail  for  a 
cauw  «f  action  for  which  he  has  been  tnaitod  before. 

When  a  |ilflintiff  intends  to  praowd  by  holdnii?  flie  defend- 
ant  to  special  bail,  a  capias  is  issued  against  the  defendant, 
commanding  the  =herifl' to  take  liis  ptfrson  and  keep  him  till 
he  has  given  bail  or  made  a  di.';>osit  ^vitll  the  shenfT acwrditig 
to  law.  The  amount  of  the  dubi  which  busi  be«u  livtoru  to 
by  the  plaintifi  is  indur&ed  on  the  hack  of  the  writ  as  an 
authcwity  to  the  aliehff  for  Uio  amount  of  bail  or  dejpwit 
ifhidi  h«  It  to  requhn.  Tho  deftndant,  iaatead  of  gnring 
bail,  may,  under  the  43  Gi?o.  III.  c.  46,  deposit  with  the 
sherifl"  the  amount  swori^  to.  with  10/.  for  costs,  on  receiving 
wiiich  deposit  the  sherifl'  is  bound  to  discharj^e  him.  If  be 
doei  not  make  this  deposit  under  the  statute,  lie  either  re- 
mains in  the  sheriff's  custody,  or  is  discharged  on  gi\in^  an 
attomoy'a  undartaking  to  appaar  aoeording  to  the  requisition 
of  the  wit,  or  on  entering  mto  a  baO^bond  to  the  sheriff 
with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  tlie  condition  ofwhicn 
is,  that  the  detVnilunt  shall  duly  appear  to  answer  to  the 
plaintifT's  suit.  These  bail  to  the  sheriff  are  cilled  bail 
below,  in  contrndistiiiutiuu  to  tlie  upeciul  bail  or  bail  abovr, 
of  which  this  article  mainly  treats :  the  condition  of  the 
bond  tbtts  given  by  the  bail  below  can  only  be  satisfied 
either  by  the  delbodant  being  aetoally  tnnendned  before 
or  on  the  day  on  which  the  sheriff  is  to  retuni  the  writ,  or  by 
bail  above  being  duly  put  in  and  perfected  for  the  defendant, 
in  the  manner  whicli  will  be  afterwards  explained. 

2.  IVho  may  become  bail.—l'he  general  qualification  oi 
special  bail  is  that  they  should  be  householders  or  free- 
k^ders,  A  peer  of  the  realm,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  aerrant  in  the  king's  hoasefaold,  liable  to  be 
called  on  to  attend  the  king,  cannot  become  bail,  all  such 
persons  being  exempted  from  the  ordinary  process  of  the 
courts.  It  is  a  rule  ofthe  courts  that  no  attorney  shall  become 
bail,  which  rule  hns  been  exfendf?fl  to  their  clerk's;,  and  w  as 
inleuiied  to  protect  attorneys  from  the  im)>ortunities  of  those 
who  employ  them ;  and  no  perswn  can  be  l>aLi  who  isindem- 
niBed  nr  hia  liability  by  the  defendant  s  attorney.  In  aider 
to  prevent  extortian.  noahenff 's  offiear.  bailiff,  or  penoo  ooo- 
eemed  in  the  execution  of  process  can  become  bail,  which  rule 
has  been  extended  to  keepers  of  prisons  and  turnkeys;  un- 
rertitl<*ated  bankrupts  and  insolveirt  debtors  are  disqualified 
from  becx)rainK  bail  by  their  want  of  sutficient  pro}>erty  ;  fur 
the  same  reason,  persons  who  have  suil'ertKi  their  parents  or 
near  leMkna  to  receive  parochial  relief  haw  baan  rqjoeted. 
ForsigiMnaaiinot  become  bail  merely  in  leoMelof  tHopernf 
abroad  wMdi  is  beyond  the  tmxi't  jurisaietion ;  mtt  it 
seems  that  British  subjects  may  IxTiMme  bail  in  respect  of 
property  abroad  belonging  to  such  British  subjects, 

3.  Of  the  mode  of  putting  in  or  recordms  bail  arul  thHr 
jmtifleation.—Bpeeiai  bail  may  be  put  in  by  the  defendant 
him&<3lf  or  his  attorney  in  pursuance  of  his  undertaking,  or 
by  the  sheriff  or  hia  bail  iaoidar  to  their  own  indemnity ;  and 
by  the  4th  and  5th  Will,  and  Mary,  e.  4,  they  may  Ite  put  in 
either  before  a  iudi^.j  ii-j  London,  befi)ii-  a  juiVn-  iif  ;L  =  si/.e  m 
his  circuit,  or  b*jt.;rt  a  cumraissioner  ajijHniited  to  take  bail 
by  the  judges  of  the  sevenil  courts  under  the  seal  of  their 
court.  When  bail  are  put  in,  they  are  required  to  make  a 
formal  acknowledgment,  called  a  recoffnizance  of  baU,1iM 
they  owe  to  the  plaintiff  a  sum  of  monev  double  die  mnount 
of  the  debt  which  is  the  subject  of  the  action,  or  lOOt)/. 
beyond  the  debt  if  it  exceed  lOOO/.,  to  be  levied  up<in  their 
pro})erty,  unless  the  defendant,  if  defeated  in  the  action, 
pays  the  debt  and  cost.s  or  rendi'ps  himself  to  jirison  ;  or,  in 
case  he  fails  to  do  either,  unless  they,  tlie  bail,  pay  the  co»t» 
and  money  reeox-ered  for  him,  or  surrender  him  to  custody. 
If  the  pteiotiff  iadiasatisfied  with  the  sufBcienoy  of  the  bail, 
he  excepts  to  them  by  entering  an  ex<-eption  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose  at  the  judire's  f  lnrr  hers.  and  giving 
notice  thereof  iu  writing  tti  the  defenil.kiu  «  attorney.  The 
bail  are  then  called  upon  to  justify  or  i>rove  their  sufti- 
cieney,  preparator)'  to  which  a  two  days  notice  is  given 
of  the  time  of  juBti(lr«tiMl»  (which  may  either  IwboSvaa 
judge  in  chamban,  or  in  open  «ottrt»  and  inaoountryaauw 


by  affidavits  sworn  in  the  country,)  specifying  the.  Chrijitian 
and  surnames  of  the  bail,  and  tlio  street  or  plane  and  the 
number  (if  any)  where  each  bail  rcades,  the  object  of  the 
notice  being  to  give  ample  inJbrmation  to  the  plaintiff  and  his 
attorney  to  enable  them  to  inquire  into  tlw  circumstances  of 
the  bail.  In  order  to  justify  their  sufficiency,  each  bail  is 
required  to  swear  that  he  is  worth  double  the  sum  sworn  to 
by  the  plaintifi'  in  the  action,  over  and  alxive  lus  debts,  and 
over  and  above  any  other  sum  for  wb]<*h  be  is  bail. 

The  bail  may  be  0]>po8ed  on  their  justification  by  personal 
pxamiaation  as  to  their  suffitneney.  or  by  affidavits  disclosing 
such  fids  aa  show  aonw  Imgtilarity  ui  the  proceedioga.  or 
that  the  bail  are  really  incapable  of  fulfilling  their  enj-^e- 
roent,  Tiie  corrupt  practice  of  men  hirin$;  themselves  out 
as  bail  is  as  old  as  the  tune  of  Charles  II.,  when  Butter 
alludes  to  it,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  ntiU  con- 
tinues to  a  considerable  extent.  Personating  another  per- 
son so  as  to  render  bim  liabto  as  bail.  Is  mada  aoapital  felony 
by  the  Statutes  91  Jac  I.  e.  S«,  and  4th  and  5th  Will,  and 
Mary,  c.  4. 

4.  0/  the  extent  of  the  HiiliilHy  nf  bail.— Vie  have  seen 
that  the  bail  cMt  -r  uito  a  recopnizance,  that  if  the  defen- 
dant is  convicted  he  hhall  pay  the  debt,  or  damages  and 
costs  recovered,  or  render  his  body  to  the  prison  of  the  court ; 
and  thereibra  if  the  plaintiff  proceed  in  bis  action  in  due 
time,  for  the  eaoie  of  aetion  expressed  in  the  process,  and 
regularly  recover  judcrment,  the  bail  are  in  general  liable  Ut 
pay  the  money  w  hich  he  recovers  or  to  render  the  defendant 
to  prison.  Antiently  an  absurd  practice  prevailed,  that  if  a 
man  became  bail  fur  another,  in  however  suiuU  u  sum.  h<- 
w  as  bail  for  him  in  all  actions  brought  by  the  same  plaiutiO 
against  the  same  dnfendant  during  the  same  term,  ware 
the  sums  aver  ao  great:  whi)«,  on  fha  other  hand,  if 
the  plaintiff  declare  in  his  action  against  the  defendant 
fur  a  greater  sum  than  was  expressed  in  the  process,  the 

I  bail  Were  wholly  dischartjed.  It  is  now  however  M.ttKi'. , 
that  whatever  sum  may  lie  declared  for  or  recovered  tiy 
the  plaintiff,  the  bail  remain  liable ;  but  they  are  only  liable 
to  the  extent  of  the  sum  sworn  to  by  the  platottfl^  aiud  the 
costs  of  suit,  not  exceeding  in  the  wholo  die  amonnt  of  their 
recognizance. 

5.  The  modet  in  whieh  the  bail  are  ditcharged.—'\'\w 
i  bail  are  discliartred  either  liy  {lerlbrinintr  the  recognizance. 

or  by  some  inatleis  whieb  o|>erut^'  to  ui^cusc  them  from 
such  performance.  The  most  ordinary  mode  of  performani'e 
is  by  reudenng  the  defendant  to  prison.  This  render  may 
be  made  either  by  bail  put  in  by  the  defemlant  himsotf.  «>r 
by  bail  patio  by  the  sheriff,  or  by  the  bail  to  the  sheriff  fur 
their  own  indemnity ;  and  as  the  only  object  w  the  security 
of  the  defendant's  pt-rson,  bail  mercl}  ii  il  i  i  m  l  who  l.;;\e 
not  justified,  are  sutTiCieiit  lor  the  purpose  ot  surrLniiieiai:; 
hini  to  custody.  The  liability  ofthe  bail  on  the  rrcognizuni^f 
attaches,  according  to  its  terms,  on  conviction  of  the  de- 
fendant—that is.  on  final  judgment  being  entmd  against 
him;  but  as  the  recognizance  is  in  the  alternative,  they  an- 
not  immediately  fixed  with  the  debt,  &c.,  but  have  a  certain 
time  allowed  by  the  practice  of  the  courts,  within  wh.cii 
even  after  jud^^ment,  they  may  discharge  themselves  bv 
renderine;  tiie  defendant  s  person  ;  the  length  of  which  in- 
terval IB  determined  by  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  the 
plaintiff  proceeds  against  the  hail  on  their  raeogniiance. 

As  to  the  special  circumstances  which  operate  to  relieve 
the  bail  from  their  obligation,  the  general  rule  is.  that 
wlierever  by  the  act  of  (>od  or  bv  the  act  of  tlie  law  a  tota. 
inipos-iibihty  or  temporary  impraclicabiliiy  to  render  Ibr 
defendant  h.ns  been  ooca.<uoned,  the  courts  wUl  relieve  the 
bail  from  the  unlbrescen  oonseqnenees  of  having  beeomc 
bound  for  a  party  witooe  eondition  ia  ao  changed  aa  to  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  perform  the  altonmtive  of  their 
ohhfiation  without  any  default  of  their  own.  Thus,  if  the 
principal  die  !  li  i  -  ilie  return  of  the  writ  of  execulini: 
(the  capiat  ad  iuits/tmendumt  against  him,  or  if  before 
th.1t  time  be  is  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  become  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  or  if  lie  becoma  bank- 
rupt and  obtain  his  certificate,  or  be  discharged  undar  an 
insolvent  act ;  or  if  he  be  sentenced  to  transportation,  or  be 
impressed  into  the  King's  service,  or  bo  sent  out  of  tlie 
kingdom  under  an  alien  act;  or  if  tin  [ilaintift  is  i;uiltv  of 
some  default,  as  if  he  do  not  proceed  in  due  time  or  ir 
proper  manner  against  the  defendant ;  or  if  he  take  a  secu- 
rity from  Uie  defendant,  and  thereby  give  him  time  without 
oanaant  of  the  bail.— in  these  caaea  the  bail  ar»  asMwd 
ftwn  parfirmaiMa  of  their  obligatiQn,  and  will  ha  nliawad  h; 
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the  couru.  In  caaes  where  there  is  not  a  total  impossibility 
of  rendering  the  hail,  but  only  a  temporary  impracticability, 
the  comtK  will  not  absolutely  diacharxe  the  bail,  but  will 
«MMt  tbem  in  other  modes ;  as  by  issuing  a  habeas  corpus, 
io  ordar  to  Imu  ap  the  defendant  to  be  rendered  in  cases 
wb«p»  b*  is  inhnl  etistody  for  orime,  or  by  enlarging;  the 
time  for  making  the  r- n  it  r 

6.  Of  proceedtn/KS  on  the  bml-band  and  against  ttu 
t'ln-iff. — We  have  seen,  that  when  the  defendant  is  dis- 
:rharged  from  arrest,  be  in  most  eases  eaten  into  a  bail-bond 
•vith  sureties  to  the  dmiC  the  condition  of  which  bond  ie 
that  the  defkndeat  tpptew  •!  the  fwper  tinw  i*  uuvcr 
to  the  plaintHT'i  letiim.  If  speenl  mD  en  not  jK/t  in  and 
justided  in  proper  tim  o,  n  cordin?  to  the  rules  of  practice 
of  the  court,  this  bond  betimes  Ibrfeited,  and  the  plaintiff 
•ben  may  fithcr  proceeii  a^jainst  the  sheriff  by  calling  upon 
turn  to  bring  in  the  defendant's  body  acoordiag  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  tntt;  «r.  if  he  is  satisfied  with  ue  hail  to  the 
sheriff,  he  ma  eaoae  the  aheriff  to  aasign  over  to  him  the 
bdl-hend,  under  tfie  itatuto  4  and  5  Ann,  o.  16.  t.  20,  and 
may  sue  the  rlefandant  and  his  bail  on  the  bond.  The 
plaintifi*.  by  adopting  tlii<t  last  course,  in  general  discbarges 
the  sheriff  from  his  liability  ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  resorted 
lu  when  the  sheriff's  hail  are  of  undoubted  sufficiency.  If 
the  plaintiff's  proceedioga  on  the  bad-bond  are  irreguiar. 
tliej  win  (like  etiier  ]MOoeeding«)  be  set  aside  with  cosu. 
But  the  eourts  will  alio  itay  such  praeeedinga  in  many  rases, 
iven  when  they  are  regular;  the  action  on  the  bail-bond 
i  emsf  in  fact  only  a  subsidiary  proceeding  for  enforcinj;  the 
;    ::i  r.il  ubjcct  of  bail.    In  cases  where  there  is  really  any 
.letcuce  to  ibe  onginal  action  -  any  fair  quwtian  to  try — it 
IS  obvious  that  this  can  only  be  properly  and  satisfactorily 
tried  in  diat  aetioo,  and  not  in  the  ooUateral  aelioa  on  the 
lieil-hoDd.  ThereibPB,  if  die  defhodent  nialtei  application 
t )  the  court  with  a  proper  affidavit  of  ntfrit-K  (f.  e.  a  goo<l 
and  lawful  defence)  in  the  original  action,  the  courts  will  iu 
ucneral  stay  proceedings  on  the  bail-bond.  Ma* to  give  an 
(•)>p:irt unity  for  a  trial  in  the  original  action. 

If  there  is  no  bail-bond,  or  if  the  plaintiff  it  dissatisfied 
with  the  aheriff'a  bail,  he  takaa  proceedings  against  the 
aherilC  vho  ia  nnonaiUe  fat  the  due  eseeiition  of  the 
•lit.  The  plaintiff  therefore  obtains  a  rule  or  order  of 
ihe  court  calling  upon  him  make  a  return  to  the  writ 
»hich  must,  by  the  '20  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  s.  2,  be  done  before 
M.x  months  alter  the  expiration  of  his  ottice  ;  and  the 
iule  inu^t  be  served  personally  on  the  sheriff  or  his  under- 
ahehff  If  theieiano  ratiini»  itiaoeootemptof  court,  and 
an  atfehment  against  the  sheriff  irill  he  gianled.  To  the 
nde  Io  MConi  the  writ  the  sheriff  may  mal^  such  return  as 
IB  eonsislent  with  the  fact,  either  that  the  defendant  is  not 
f>und  in  his  bailiwick,  or  that  hohastak™  r.im  (cepi  corpus) 
and  has  him  ready ;  or  that  ho  m  or  that  he  baa 

escaped,  or  has  been  rescued ;  or  that  ho  has  been  dis- 
charged on  making  a  deposit  with  the  sherifl^  under  the 
41  Geo.  III.  c.  46.  s.  2,  Sec,  &e.  If  tbetetam  la  false,  the 
sheriff  is  liable  to  an  action.  If  be  return  cepi  corpus  at 
puratum  kabto,  and  if  special  bail  are  not  put  in  and  per- 
fecle<l  in  due  time,  the  plaintiff  may  either  take  an  assi^- 
raent  of  the  bail-bond,  and  proceed  thereon  auainst  the 
bail,  or  he  may  obtain  an  order  of  the  court  requiring  the 
'iberiff  to  bring  in  the  body  or  person  of  tbe  ddeiidant. 
If  tbe  plaintiff  adopt  tbe  loiter  course,  the  ifaorUr  nuist 
either  bring  tbe  defendaat  pmeoally  into  eonrl,  or  be 
moat  pat  in  and  perlhot  bail  wHhin  the  time  allowed  by  the 
rule.  If  he-  fail  m  this  it  is  a  contempt  of  court,  for  which 
an  attachment  vrdl  issue  on  an  atlidavit  that  the  rule  has 
been  duly  served,  and  that  no  bail  is  put  in.  As  these 
proceedings  against  the  shcnff  arc  (like  the  pntceedings  on 
the  bail-bond)  regarded  by  the  courts  as  only  intended  to 
eniilice  the  attainment  of  suffloient  bail*  tlie  oourts  will  also 
m  this  ease  extend  their  indUlgsitoe  to  Ae  sherifl^  md  suy 
the  pnx-e  1in::s  against  him,  wid  let  in  a  trial  on  the  menl^ 
for  the  bi-iLt  !ii  uf  the  sheriff,  or  tlic  bail,  or  tbe  defendant, 
on  gold  bail  being  put  in  and  perfected. 

Tb«  rule^  on  the  subject  of  bad.  which  weru  formerly 
very  oomphcated,  and  dioerent  in  each  separate  court,  have 
besn  of  late  much  aimpUAed  iqr  rules  of  court;  and  by  the 
itttlnto  above  cited,  for  unifbrmity  of  process,  which  was 
introduced  by  I>ord  Tenterden. 

A  report  lia*  been  made  by  the  commissioners  for  in- 
quihng  into  the  courts  of  Common  Law,  recommending  the 
ahoiition  of  arrest  for  debt,  except  in  some  few  cases.  As 
to  Ihcse  oue^ced  easM,  the  ooovo  piovisiona.  respecting 
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bail,  will  nrobably  remain  in  sub<Lance  nearly  unobaoged 
(See  Tida's  Practice,  edit.  9 ;  Jcrvis's  Rtda  Iff  Court: 
Bacon's  Abridgmmt,  edit.  7,  tit.  Baik) 

Bat/ w  Avoir  ate  sureties  required  to  he  given  hy  ade- 
fendant  at  common  law  who  sues  out  a  writ  of  error  to  to- 
verse  a  judgment  which  has  passed  against  him:  and  the 
condition  of  tbe  reooiiiuza!  t  e  into  which  t!i.  y  e;it  r  is,  that 
tbe  party  suing  out  the  wnt  of  error  shall  prosecute  it  with 
effect,  and  if  the  judgment  be  affirmed,  shall  satisfy  the 
debt  and  cosU  recovered,  together  with  all  such  coste  and 
damages  as  are  awarded  bjr  Mason  of  the  delay  of  execution 
oeoasiMMd  hv  the  writ  of  onor.  or  else  that  the  bail  shall  do 
it  for  him.    By  the  common  law,  no  hail  in  error  was  re- 
quired, and  a  defendant  might  therefore  delay  a  plaiiilifT 
of  hisexoculioH  without  giving  any  security  to  prosecute  his 
writ  of  error,  or  to  pay  the  debt  and  costs  if  the  writ  faile<l. 
This  ineon%'onience  was  only  partially  remedied  by  the 
statute  3  Jac.  I.,  c.  8,  which  required  bail  in  error  only 
in  certain  partieukr  aciioM|.  muI  by  the  13th  Car.  II., 
Stat  ii..  e.  2.  and  fbe  leth  and  ITtii  Car.  IT.,  e.  8,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  only  where  the  judgment  was  after 
verdict,  and  not  in  caam  where  the  defendant  suffered  judg 
ment  by  default.    And  accordingly  it  became  the  common 
practice  of  defendants  sued  upon  bills  of  exchange  and 
other  simple  contracts,  and  having  no  real  defence,  to  delay 
the  plaintiff  by  aufletiog judgment  by  defoul^  and  tlton  by 
bringing  a  wnt  of  error,  in  which  ease  they  were  under  no 
ol)ligation  to  fii'.'l  hv.]     Thi-se  delays  have  been  effectually 
sufiprcssed  bv  ^  iiilt-  s,aliitarv  act.  6th  Geo.  JV'.,  c.  9t»,  S.  1, 
introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Pl' 'i.  \v:iich  requires  bail  on 
every  writ  of  error  after  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  whcthei 
by  default  or  after  verdict,  unless  it  is  otherwi.se  ordered 
by  the  ootttt  or  one  of  it*  iodgee.  The  bail  should  be 
put  in  within  firar  days  after  delivery  of  the  writ  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Errors,  otherwise  the  plaintiff  in  the 
original  action  may  treat  the  writ  of  error  as  ineffectual, 
and  proceed  to  take  out  lxi    laon.     The  recogniiaiico 
is  taken  in  double  the  sum  recovered  by  tbe  jud<,'mci>t. 
The  bail  must  justify,  if  required,  and  may  be  opposed  by 
tbe  plaintiff,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  described 
with  respect  to  bail  for  the  defondant's  appearance  in  the 
original  action.    But  as  the  en^gement  is  not  alternative, 
like  that  of  the  bail  in  the  original  action,  hut  absolute  to 
pay  the  sum  recovered  and  costs,  bail  in  error  cannot  dis 
charge  themselves  by  sun-endering  their  principal ;  nor  are 
they  entitled  to  relief  if  their  principal  Iwcomoa  haokrupt 
(See  Tidd'BPraetiee,  ch.  44  (9th  ed.) 

BaS  ut  Criminal  Catet  are  the  sureties  ^iven  to  the 
crown  by  a  party  aoeusod  of  a  crime,  and  who  is  allowed  by 
a  court  or  magistrate  to  be  at  liberty  till  trial,  on  giving  se- 
curity I'lr  his  {!ae  appearance.  By  the  common  law,  al: 
accusud  perauus,  even  though  charged  with  heinous  felonies. 
Were  allowed  the  privilege  of  bail,  till  the  crimo  of  murder, 
and  afterwards  treason,  atid  other  felonies,  were  excepted 
by  statute.  Further  regulations  were  introduced  on  the 
suljieot  hy  atattttes  of  Henry  Vt,  and  of  FhiUp  and  Mary, 
whieh  contained  many  nice  distinelionB  as  to  the  oUhnees 
which  were  bailable,  and  thos-/  which  were  not  so.  But 
th^  statutes  are  now  re[H'a!>'iI  by  a  general  law,  the  ;th 
of  Geo.  IV.,  c.  64.  s.  1,  inir  lui^  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
which  precisely  defines  and  marks  out  the  powers  and 
duties  of  Justices  of  the  peace  as  to  hailing  parties  charged 
before  them  with  /tkmif.  9y  this  statute,  where  any 
person  is  tdten  on  a  eharge  or  suspicion  of  ftkny  beibre 
one  or  more  justic  ^  if  the  peace,  and  the  charge  is  sup- 
ported by  positive  ami  credible  evidence  of  the  fact,  or 
by  such  evidence  a.<,  if  not  explained  or  contradiclcd,  shall, 
in  the  opioiiHi  of  the  justice  or  justicca,  raise  a  strong  pre- 
sumption Dt  the  guilt  of  the  person  charged,  such  person 
shall  be  committdto  priaon  to  take  his  trial.  But  tif  only 
nnfjuntice  is  present,  and  the  whole  evidence  given  before 
Ii  [f.  shall  be  such  as  neither  to  raise  a  strong  presumption 
o\  li^hlt,  nor  to  warrant  the  dismissal  of  the  charge,  such 
justice  shall  order  the  parly  to  be  detained  till  he  is  taken 
before  two  justices  at  the  lea^t ;  and  where  such  two  justices, 
or  any  two  justices  before  whom  a  party  may  be  charged  ia 
the  first  instance,  shall  deem  the  evidence  not  such  aa 
toraise  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt,  and  to  require  the 
party's  committal ;  or  if  such  evidence  shall  be  adduced  on 
behalf  of  the  person  charged  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
justice'*,  weaken  the  presumption  of  his  guilt,  but  there 
shall  notwithstanding  appear  to  them  sufficient  ground  for 
Jndieial  inqiiiiy«  the  party  diaigad  ih«ll  he  admitted  to  hoi 
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by  8Uih  two  justices.  The  jni«tirr'<.  however  aro  not  ro-  I 
quired  to  hear  eviilence  on  behalf  of  the  partv  charged, 
i::ile»s  it  appear  to  them  conducive  to  the  cnus  oi  justice  M 
t't  do.  Befor*  they  admit  to  bail,  or  eommit  any  person 
eliaTgvd  with  Mony ,  they  »i«  bound  to  take  the  ekMninetton 
of  such  person,  arif?  the  information  of  those  who  know  tlie 
<  irouinstances.  and  to  put  the  same  into  writing,  and  to 
suh-c-ribe  their  names  to  the  hailinont  and  exaniuiations. 
and  (U^liver  them  to  the  proper  officer  of  tiie  rourt  in  which 
I  he  trial  is  to  be.  before  or  at  the  opening  of  the  court.  By 
the  effect  of  this  statute,  the  power  of  a  tingte  justice  of  the 
peace  to  talw  Iwil  for  Mony  fs  now  done  away,  and  soeh 
!  I'un  only  ho  taken  by  t-vo  justices  either  after  an  exa- 
imnaiioii  by  one  justice,  m-  on  au  original  exaniiiiati  iti 
!iy  themselves.  With  respect  to  mitdempunors,  parlies 
charged  therewith  are  in  geivral  entitled  to  be  admitted  to 
iieil,  which  may  be  taken  by  (nu- justice  as  well  as  two  or 
toore.  By  the  tniid  section  of  the  above  act.  any  justice,  on 
taking  bail,  or  Committing  a  person  ibr  misdemeanor,  is 
required  to  toko  the  examinations  in  writinir,  and  ci  rtify 
the  bailment,  and  deliver  the  examinations  and  recog- 
nizances to  the  proper  ofRcer  of  the  court  beferetrial,  in  the 
»anic  manner  as  in  rases  of  felony. 

The  abovemcntioned  act  ajipUes  only  to  the  taking  of 
bail  by  joatlMs  of  the  peaces  and  has  not  in  anv  way 
alTected  the  authority  die  superior  eomrts  of  law  to 
iidmit  prisoners  to  bail.  The  courts  of  f'oirimon  Pleas 
and  Exchequer,  at  any  time  during  lertn.  and  thw  Court 
of  Chancery,  either  m  term  or  vaiMtinu.  may.  by  the  com- 
mon law,  award  a  habeas  corpus  to  bring  up  any  person 
(■omtnittcd  for  a  crime  under  the  degree  of  felony  or 
treason,  and  may  discharee  him,  if  it  t^tpear  that  the  ooni- 
mitment  was  illegal,  or  bail  him  if  it  appear  donhtftiL  The 
authority  of  the  chancery  is  said,  indeed,  to  extend  to  cases 
of  felony  ;  that  of  tbe  other  t'.vo  onirts  i^  confined  to  tiit«de- 
meanors.  The  ("ourt  of  Kin^r's  Bench  has  a  more  exten- 
sive authority ;  that  court,  or  any  one  of  its  judges,  in  time 
of  vacation,  roayba9  a  pv^  committed  for  any  crime  what- 
ever, even  for  treason  or  nWfder ;  and  they  witt  in  general 
exercise  this  authority  in  eases  not  capital,  and  tbn  tn  capi- 
tal caseB,  where  the  circumstances  rai«e  a  presumption  of 
the  party's  innocence.  But  neither  the  Court  of  Kinjr's 
Bench  nor  any  other  court  can  bail  prisoners  in  execution, 
or  sufiTering  imprii«onmcnt  under  the  sentence  of  a  com- 
petent court  for  crime,  or  for  a  oontempt  of  its  authority, 
unless  indeed  it  is  plainly  made  to  appetr  to  that  court  that 
they  are  not  guilty  of  the  offence,  or  unlets  a  prisoner  is  in 
daii>:er  of  losing  his  life  from  the  effects  of  continued  con- 
finement. And  it  »e»iiu&  now  t*>  be  considered  as  settled 
that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  no  authority  to  admit 
to  bail  a  person  committed  by  either  House  of  Parliament  so 
long  as  the  Parliament  is  sitting ;  though,  when  theaeitlcio 
i-H  at  an  end.  it  seems  admitted  that  it  possesses  sudi  power. 
No  person  can  be  bailed  for  felony  with  loss  than  two  sure- 
ties, and  it  is  usual  wiih  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  re- 
quire four.  Tiie  sum  iu  which  the  sureties  are  bound  ought 
never  to  be  less  than  40/.  in  case  of  a  capital  crime ;  but  it 
is  discretionary  tn  the 'court  or  magistrate  to  require  a 
higher  amount,  bating  regard  to  the  ciicura stances  and 
rank  of  the  prisoner,  and  tho  nature  of  the  offence.  Care 
roust  however  be  taken  not  to  rec^uire  such  excessive 
bad  as  iu  eiTcct  to  amouiii  to  a  denial  of  bail,  whicli  is 
one  of  tho  grievances  complained  of  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
(1  William  and  llaiy»  St.  II«  c.  SDt  and  i«  piobibitea  hy 
that  act. 

By  the  1st  &  Snd  Geo.  IV..  c.  SIS  {the  Metropolis  Poliee 

Act),  it  M  lawful  for  any  constable  or  headboroiigh  in 
London  attending  at  any  watchhouse  to  take  bail  from  per- 
-.on!*  charged  with  petty  misdemeinor-;.  without  wairanl 
of  a  justice,  and  such  rccugnizanoia  nhall  be  of  equal  obli- 
gation as  if  taken  by  a  justice  of  the  jicace.  (See  Black- 
stones  Comm.,  b.  itr.,  c.  22;  Bscons  Ahidgment,  tit. 
*  Bail  in  Criminal  Cases.*  Tth  edit) 

B.AILTFF  si^^nifles  a  keeper  or  superintendent,  and  is 
derived  by  us  from  the  Frencli  word  bailli,  which  appears 
to  come  from  bi/lh  ux.  and  that  from  bagalus,  the  Lf»tui 
word  signifying  generally  a  governor,  tutor,  or  superintend- 
ent, anu  also  designating  an  ofhcer  at  Constantinople  who 
had  the  education  and  caie  of  the  Greek  emperor's  sons. 
(See  Ua  Cange,  QhuaryA  All  the  various  officers  who 
are  called  by  thi*  name,  thouph  difToring  as  to  tho  nature  of 
their  employments,  seem  to  have  some  kind  of  keeping  or  I 
siqMiUrtradtnM  antrasted  lo  them  }sj  their  iiipeiior.  The  \ 


shcii'T  I-  raUed  the  King's  bailiff,  and  his  county  is  lij. 
baihwu-k.  Tlie  keeper  of  Dover  Castle  is  railed  the  'uiitlitf; 
and  the  chief  magistrates  of  many  antient  corporations 
in  England  havo  this  name.  But  the  chief  fiuictionaries 
to  whom  the  name  Is  applied,  are  the  bailiffs  of  ehnriSi, 
the  bailiffs  of  Itberliee  or  ftao^isaa,  and  the  butiib  of  hwds 
of  manors. 

1,  Bailiff*  i<f  ihrrifTs  were  anlicntly  appointed  in  ever)' 
hundred,  to  execute  all  process  duected  to  tlie  bberiff.  to 
collect  tho  King's  fines  and  fee-farm  renlit,  and  to  attend 
the  justioes  of  aMiie  aod  gaol  delivery :  they  are  called  in 
the  old  hooka  baflifficfrentv  There  is  now  a  eertain  number 
of  bailiffs  appointed  hr  the  sheritf  in  his  county  or  bailiuii  k, 
who  are  oomtnonlv  called  bound  baihtis.  from  tlieir  enteiuiL; 
into  a  bond  to  tin  sin  :  in  a  oonBiderat>le  penalty  fvir  ihe.r 
due  and  proper  execution  of  all  process  which  the  sheriff 
entrusts  to  them  to  execute,  wbetbor  against  the  person  or 
the  goods  of  individuals.  These  an  called  nMMNOii  bsUiii ; 
but  tiM  sherilT  may  and  ofton  doee.  at  the  request  of  the 
suitor  or  oth(>rwise,  ensnist  the  exci  ulion  of  pr(K'css  to  i 
person  named  merely  pro  hiir  vice,  who  is  called  a  vjiei^iut 
hiiiliir.  Tlie  bailifV  derives  his  authority  fr  ^ui  u  warrant 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  sherifi :  and  lie  cannot  law- 
fully anest  a  party  till  he  receives  such  warrant.  It  is  a 
eontcmpt  of  fbe  eourt  fivm  which  process  isi^ues.  to  hmder 
the batlHrin  exeenting  it;  am)  when  a  party  is  taken  hy 
the  hailitr,  the  law  considers  him  in  the  ciist-'xly  of  tlie 
sheriff.  An  iirrest  may  be  made  by  the  UiulilV  s  lollo.ver; 
but  the  baililT  must  in  such  case  be  at  hand  and  acting  in 
the  arrest.  The  bailiff  is  forbidden  by  the  Lord  s  Dav  Act, 
29  Car.  II.  c  7,  to  execute  ptfocess  on  Snoday;  and  ha  is 
not  authoriied  to  break  open  an  outer  door  to  luke  an 
atwst  under  civil  pncese,  or  to  seize  goods ;  but  if  the  outer 
door  is  open,  he  m\\,  in  ^;encral,  break  open  inner  door^  in 
execution  of  the  process.  If  li  bai'.ilf  nnsiieiuuan  tiiuiself 
grossly  in  the  execution  of  ])ri)coss,  as  if  lie  use  unnecessary 
violence  or  tbrce,  or  extort  money  from  prisonersi  or  em- 
bezzle money  levied,  he  will  be  punished  hy  attadment 
from  the  rourt  from  whence  the  process  issues. 

2  file  bailiff  of  a  frmdhite  or  liberty  is  one  who  has  the 
same  authority  jrranted  to  him  by  the  lord  of  a  libenv  as 
the  sheriff's  bailiff  antiently  had  by  the  sheriff.  These 
liberties  are  exclusive  jurisdictions  which  still  exist  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom  (as  the  honour  of  Pentefract,  in 
Yorkshire,  the  liberty  of  Gower  in  Oloosestershira,  and 
adjoining  counties)  in  which  tho  King's  writ  could  not  for- 
merly he  executed  hy  the  sheriff,  but  only  by  tho  lord  of  the 
franchise  or  his  hailiff.  These  districts  provint;  incutivcnu-nt. 
the  statute  of  Westminster  the  2d.,  c.  29,  provi<led,  that  if 
the  bailiff,  when  commanded  to  execute  a  writ  within  the 
franchise,  gave  no  answer*  a  writ,  with  a  eUuse  of  imhs 
omitttu,  should  iasae,  authorising  and  commanding  the 
sheriff  himself  to  enter  the  franchise  and  execute  the  writ ; 
and  it  is  now  the  practice  in  every  ca-«e  to  insert  this  clau»e 
in  the  writ,  in  the  llrst  in.sianco,  which  enables  the  sheritrat 
once  to  execute  it  in  the  franchise.  If,  however,  the  party 
suing  out  the  writ  neglect  to  insert  this  clause,  the  sheriff  is 
not  bound  to  enter  the  ftmnchise :  though,  if  he  do  enter  it, 
theeMeuthm  will  not  he  rnvalid:  but  if  a  sherilTs  beililT. 
in  executing  such  a  writ  w  ithin  a  frunchi-e.  is  resisted  l>v 
the  party  to  be  taken,  and  is  killed,  it  is  not  murder;  for  the 
bailitTis  committin^'^  a  trespass  in  consequence  of  the  olauso 
of  won  omiHat  not  being  inserted  in  the  writ. 

3.  Bailifft  nf  manort  arc  stewards  or  agents  appoinlad  by 
the  lord  (generally  hy  an  authori^  undkr  seal)  to  super- 
intend the  manort  collect  flnes  and  quit-rente :  inspect  tlie 
buildinjrs  ;  order  repair's ;  cut  down  trees ;  impound  cattle 
trcspassMi a: ;  take  an  account  of  wastes,  spoils,  and  mis^Ie- 
meaiii'rs  m  the  woods  and  demesne  lanils  ;  and  do  nther 
acts  for  the  kini's  interest.  Such  a  bailiff  can  bind  bis  lord 
by  acts  which  are  for  his  benefit,  but  not  by  soeh  as  are  to 
his  prqudioe  without  the  lord's  special  authority. 

(See  Bueon's  Abridgment*  tit.BaiUff,  7ih  ed. ;  Tomline'a 
Lair  Dirtinnari/,  same  title.) 

BAILIWICK,  from  the  French  /^aiili,  and  the  Suxou 
p-c  (nr«v).  the  str'^'t,  d \velliny:-j)laee,  or  distnct  of  tho 
hailiff.  signifles  either  a  county  whtcb  is  the  bailiwick  of  the 
sheriff;  as  bailiff  of  the  Ung,  Mid  widitn  which  his  jurisdie- 
tion  and  his  authority  to  execiite  process  extend ;  cr  it  sig- 
nifles the  partieulsr  liberty  or  flmnchisc  of  some  lort)  who 
has  an  exclusive  authority  within  its  limits  to  act  as  the 
sheriff  does  within  the  county.  fSec  Bailiff,  Shbkiff. 
Baii;,.] 
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BAILLBUL,  a  town  ui  Franoeb  in  Um  draartmeDt  of 
NmL  ft  Km  on  tba  road  betvosa  Lill*  and  Dunkerque, 
Mmmtaw  mUat  Am  liUe  uid  tw«B^>Biiie  from  Dud« 
k«que.  It  i«  117  roile*  from  P«iia.  N.  or  N.  hj  E..  very 

near  the  Bel^an  frontier,  on  the  little  river  Bcllobec,  which 
ilowt  into  tho  Lys.  a  mbutury  of  the  Stheldl.  It  is  a 
busy  manufacturing^  place,  with  a  population,  in  18J'2,  uf 
9823  for  the  commune,  and  601A  for  tbe  towa  itaalT.  Twint, 
Iqpe,  lace,  cloth,  Iin*n.  towali,  wd  twahfaw >  an  among  tlw 
produetiona  of  ita  indnatrious  poptuatko;  alio  pottery, 
earthenware,  and  salt  Excellent  cheaaa  ia  made  in  the 
neighbourhoo<i.  This  town  haa  auffered  much  by  fire, 
having  been  burned,  by  accident  or  by  an  enemy,  five  or  aix 
tiases :  the  loat  time  waa  in  1681.  It  was  onoe  fortiflad«but 
ia  BOW  ma  open  town  t  fiO°  4&'  N.  lau,  2°  44'  S.  king. 

Sefwral  vittagM  bear  the  mhm  af  BaOlmil;  there  it  one 
town  (bourg)  to  called  in  tbe  dapeiliMint  of  SartlMk  bvt 
it  is  a  place  uf  no  importance. 

BAILLI.AGE,  u  Krenrh  term  e<juivalent  with  bailiwick, 
a  dutnrt  or  portion  of  (crntory  under  the  jurivdiction  of 
an  otficer  called  a  bailiff.  Thia  term  waa  more  especially 
appropriated  to  oectain  iab-gov«niinanta  at  SwitierUoiC 
vUeh  at  the  time  Gam  mole  Ua  travela  were  of  two 
•orta:  the  one  eooaiatjng  of  certain  districts  into  which  all 
the  ariatoeratieal  cantons  were  divided,  and  oxer  which 
a  particular  officer  called  a  boililT  was  a|)piiinlcd  by  the 
((overnmcnt,  to  which  he  was  accountable  for  his  admi- 
iiistration  ;  tbe  otiiur  composed  of  territories  which  did  not 
bokiog  to  the  canlona*  but  w«re  aulgect  to  t«o  «r  more 
of  tMB,  who  by  tnms  appointed  a  bailiff.  The  officer 
of  ttiia  last  sort  of  baillia):^,  when  not  restraineil  by  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  certain  districts,  hud  tlir  (  an-  of  the 
police,  and  under  limiUitiuii  ll.o  jurisdiction  in  civd  and 
criminal  causes.  He  also  enjoyed  a  slated  revenue,  arisin)^ 
in  dillhreat  plaeoa  from  various  dutiea  and  taxes.  In  cuw* 
afaataetion  or  mal-admioiatratiaa  an  appeal  laj  to  the  cun- 
tena  to  which  the  particular  bainiafr"  mlonged.  (Cuxe  s 
TrttV.  in  Siritz.,AUx  I>ind.  177-),  vul.  i.  p.  3i».)  These 
latter  baiiha^ies  anciently  lurtniMl  part  ol  the  Milanese. 
Their  names  were  Mendiihio,  Buleriia,  Locarno,  Lugano, 
and  V^al-Ma^giu.  Uri,  Sihwcitz,  and  Underwalden  pos- 
aeuad  the  three  baiUiages,  Beiiituona,  Riviera,  and  Val- 
Brenna,  all  which  had  aUo  been  diaoaemhered  from  the 
HilaDaae.  The  ehiaf  of  these  baOIiagea  were  ceded  to  tho 
cantons,  in  1512,  by  Maxiniil.an  Sforza,  who  was  raised  to 
thedur^l  throne  by  the  Swiss,  after  they  had  expelled  the 
Iriiops  of  l^uis  XII.  and  taken  possession  of  the  duchy. 
Franciii  I.,  successor  of  Louis,  having  recovered  the  Milan- 
eie;  and  secured  bis  conquest  by  the  victory  of  Marignano, 
iwrofaaaed  the  inendsbip  of  the  cantons  by  conflrming  their 
right  to  the  ceded  territory ;  a  right  which  the  subsequent 
Dukes  of  Milan  were  loo  prudent  to  dispute.  They  were 
finally  l  onlirmed  by  the  house  of  Austria.  (Ibid.,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  I  70,  418.)  Ia  1  rir,  the  Italian  bailiwicks  were  surren- 
dered, with  the  cantons  of  Switacrland,  to  the  French. 
(Planta'a  jyaM.  rftlUBdott.  CoitftitrafB^,  Svo.  edit  vol.  ui.. 

In  1802.  when  Bonaparte,  as  first  consul  of  France,  re- 
BMldclIed  the  constitution  of  Switzerland,  and  increased  the 
antient  number  of  its  cantons  to  eighteen,  that  of  Tessin 
*as  firmed  uut  of  the  I lalian  bailiwicks ;  an  arrangement 
«hi<'h  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Paria,  3Uth 
of  May,  18N.  and  rec<^nised  in  the  Helvetic  Diet  of  19th 
March.  IS  16.  (See  the  JliMrifwra  for  20th  Fek  1803  and 
ttd  May.  1815.) 

B.MLLIE,  MATTHEW,  an  eminent  anatomist  and 
physic  ian,  was  born  in  Scotland  on  the  27th  of  October. 
1761, at  the  manse  (or  parBonage)of  Shotts,  in  Lanarkshire. 
His  lather  waa  tbe  Rev.  Jamea  BaiUie,  at  that  time  cler- 
crman  of  the  pariah  of  Sholta,  andhia  mother,  Dorothea 
nnnter,  aister  of  the  celebrated  anatomists  William  and 
John  Hunter.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  father  was  removed 
to  tbe  charge  of  the  church  of  Butliweil,  und  subsequently 
to  that  of  Hamilton,  at  the  school  of  which  place  young 
Baillie  acquired  a  character  both  for  industry  and  talent. 
His  father  having  been  elected  pMnfesaor  of  divinitj  in  the 
University  uf  Glasgow,  bia  education  was  earried  on  in  that 
piaook  During  the  three  years  of  bis  attendance  there,  the 
Irrt  two  were  devoted  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and  \ 
the  third  to  niatliemalic^.  to  which  he  applied  diligently; 
it  the  same  time  he  attended  logic,  and  the  class  of  moral 
phikeophj,  at  that  time  taught  bv  Dr.  Reid. 

Thou|^  orifiiially  indineato  aaopt  hia  fkther'a  profewion. 


or  to  enter  the  bar.  Lis  uncle.  Dr.  William  Hunter,  hel 
out  such  induoementa  as  determined  him  to  choose  the 
medical  profession.  This  celebrated  individual,  ai  thai 
time  the  most  eminent  teacher  of  anatomy  in  London,  was 
desirou-4  of  superintendiiij^'  tlio  education  of  liis  nepliew  in 
person,  a  scheme  which  was  only  partially  praclicabic,  as,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  one  of 
the  English  univetaitiea,  it  waa  neeeeaary  that  part  of  hia 
time  abonld  be  apent  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Heaauiea 
were  aeeordinKly  taken  at  Glasgow  to  procure  for  him  an 
exhibition  to  &liol  College.  Oxford,  which  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  professors  of  the  University  of  GlasL'ow.  The  loss  uf 
his  father  at  thi.4  time,  and  tho  consequent  diminution  uf 
the  family  income,  rendered  such  assistance  very  desirable. 
It  was  at'laat  obtained*  and  in  March,  1 779,  he  intimated  bv 
letter  to  hia  untile,  tint  ho  waa  ready  to  prooeed  to  Oxford. 
This  letter,  asking  advice  from  his  uncle  as  to  his  studies 
and  conduct  on  his  first  entrance  into  life,  is  highly  creditable 
to  him :  it  displays  );oo<l  sense,  correct  principle,  and  a 
degree  of  tender  feeling  towards  his  mother  and  sisters^ 
which  he  cootlniiod  to  oshibitthraiisboiitthawlMloof  Ua 
and  their  Uvea. 

On  Ms  wajlo  Oxford  bo  viaited  Londoa,  and  ftrtiie  lint 
time  saw  his  distinguished  uncle,  fnmi  whom  be  received 
directions  respecting  his  studies,  which  ho  prosecuted  for  an 
enliro  year  at  Oxfoni.  But  Bulis<(iueiitly  he  visited  the 
university  only  at  term  time,  spending  all  the  intervening 
periods  in  London  with  his  uncles,  whose  lectiu^s  ho  at- 
tended* aa  well  as  thoae  of  other  eminent  teaohen  in  other 
departmenta  of  medleiiie.  Two  veara  after  he  had  com- 
menccd  his  studies  in  London,  lie  became  a  teacher  in 
his  uncle  s  anatomical  theatre  in  Great  Windmill  Street, 
in  tiie  cujiacity  uf  demonstrator.  AIjouI  a  ycai'  after  this 
time  Dr.  William  Hunter  died,  and  bequeathed  to  his 
nephew  the  use  of  his  splcn>]id  museum,  his  anatomical 
theatn  and  bouse  in  Oreat  Windmill  Street,  as  well  as  a 
small  estate  in  Scotland  (which  Bailtie  generously  gave  up 
to  liis  uncle  John  Hunter)  and  an  annuity  of  IdO/.  a  year 
Dr.  Hunter,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  told  his  nej>hew, 
'  that  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  him  hut  little  money,  as 
h>.-  had  derived  too  much  pleasure  from  making  his  own 
iurtutie  to  depiive  him  of  doing  the  same.' 

Tho  eminence  of  hta  uudea  proved  a  apur  to  Baillie 
to  sustain  tbe  character  of  the  fomily.  He  foUowed 
tlieir  example  of  indefatigable  industry  and  unremitting 
diligence  in  in\ cstijnitin^j  the  healthy  structure  of  the 
human  Iwxly  and  its  functions,  as  well  as  the  dcvi  iliona 
from  this  in  tho  various  morbid  structures  which  are  pre- 
sented in  the  dissecting-room.  The  knoivladn  tbttS  ao- 
ottired  Moved  the  foundation  of  hia  iUture  uaeiraliMaa  and 
mme.  From  bia  own  experienea  ha  always  contended  for 
the  necessity  of  a  minute  aoqwdnlance  with  anatomy,  fur 
the  successful  practice  of  medicine.  He  also  maintained 
the  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  physiology,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  tbe  different  organs  of  the 
body.  *  £  ia  imposaiUe.*  he  atalea  in  his  intioductory  Icctu  re, 
*  for  men  to  examine  the  atnieturo  of  an  animal  body,  with* 
out  reasoning  about  the  nae  of  tbe  aeveral  narto;  and  it 

would  be  a  very  uiipn>fltahlc  pursuit  to  attOOQ  tO  the  000, 
except  as  being  subservient  to  tho  other.' 

In  1785.  two  years  after  William  Hunter's  death.  Baillie, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cruickshanks,  gave  bis  first  course 
of  anatomical  lectures:  thus  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  taking 
upon  bimaalf  tbe  task  of  aupplying  the  place  of  one  wboae 
talents  as  a  lecturer  were  of  the  first  rank.  But  so  well  wna 
he  qualified  for  the  office,  that  tho  number  of  pupils  at  the 
school  did  not  diminish.  In  his  introductory  lectures  he 
seems  to  have  anticipated  the  now  universallv  received 
opinion,  that  the  vital  actiona  of  the  body,  morbia  as  well  as 
bealthv,  are  caitied  on  in  dm  eOBtnme  VNMla,  or  more  mi- 
nute tusuca  of  the  organs.  '  It  must  have  occurred,'  he 
observes,  *  whenever  men  were  disposed  to  reason  on  tbe 
siilijcct,  that  the  actions  of  an  nnimal  body  are  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  larger  parts,  but  t.)  the  smaller,  of  which  these 
aro  composed.  Hence  the  examination  of  minute  structure 
ia  evidently  more  oonnecusd  with  phyaiology,  and  if  ever 
die  latter  la  to  he  known  at  all,  it  must  be  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  former.'  Ho  took  every  opportunity  of  pre- 
serving morbid  structure,  and  thus  formed  a  museum,  in- 
ft  rinr  indeed  to  that  uf  the  Hunters',  but  of  great  value, 
which  now  enriches  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 
This  collection  was  liberally  presented  to  that  body  by  Dr. 
Baillie  duhog  hia  life-time,  along  with  40tM.  to  keep  it  fai  a 
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propf  r  state  of  preflervation.   Til  tiw  nne  hoif,  in  Us  vilit 

he  beoueathed  hU  medical  library. 

In  1787,  though  only  a  Bachelor  or  Medicine,  ho  was  ap- 
pointed phy»eian  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  two  foan 
afterwaiOK  h«  ttwTod  his  degrae  of  Doctor  of  Momdm 

from  the  University  of  Oxford,  upon  whirh  lie  became  a 
fellow  of  the  CoUogo  of  Physicians.  In  1 7»9  he  married 
Sophia,  tiu:  second  duu^hter  of  Dr.  DomBtDi  »ttb«t  tinw 
a  very  eminent  accoucheur  in  London. 

Previous  to  his  appdntmunt  to  St. George  s  Hospital,  he 
had  eiyoyod  ftw  OMwrtonities  of  acquiring  a  knowlodge  of 
the  pnwaeel  pert  of  Us  profea«ion :  but  nw  essMuity  end 
natural  powers  of  observation,  aided  by  his  clear  perception 
iiiid  correct  reasoning  powers,  soon  enabled  liiin  not  only 
to  become  c  lual  to  others,  but  highly  distinguished  for 
his  power  of  diiicrirainating  diseases  in  the  livu]^  body,  or 
in  what  is  technically  termed  the  diagnosis  of  diseases. 
Respecting  his  attainments  in  this  way,  ho  spoke  with  great 
modesty  and  tradi.  *  I  know  better,  perhaps,  tiaan  ano- 
iher  man,  from  my  knowledge  of  anatomy,  how  to  discover 
a  diseano,  but  when  I  have  done  so.  /  dr>  not  know  better 
hntp  tn  rare  it.'  This,  however,  was  scarcely  pos.siblc  ;  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  narticular  disease  with  which  the  phy- 
sician has  to  contend  is  the  first  step  towards  its  correct 
tseatnent;  be»  therefote,  who  knows  nradaely  with  what 
iBaanan  patient  ia  aOisted.  it  moot  lilcely  to  saeoeed  in 
curing  it. 

To  render  the  collections  of  his  uncles,  us  well  as  his 
own,  uaeful  to  the  public,  he  undertook  an  examination 
of  them,  and  in  1795  published,  with  his  Mortnd  Anatomy, 
*  a  work  which,  whether  we  consider  the  subject  or  the 
nannar  in  which  it  is  treated,  has  been  justly  estimated  as 
one  of  tfw  nuMt  practically  uaeflll  and  vunaUe  acquisitions 
to  medical  science.*  (Wardrop.)  It  was  soon  tran>lated 
mto  French  (two  translations)  and  Italian,  and  into  German 
hy  Professor  Suemmerin;;.  .Vlknit  four  years  after  the 
appearance  of  this  work  he  began  to  publkh  engravings 
for  its  illustration:  these,  as  well  as  the  work  itself,  will 
ramain  a  lasting  menoiial  of  the  zealt  the  industryt  and 
the  talents  of  Uieir  author.  He  also  published  various 
ppers  in  the  Transactiom  (if  the  Royal  Son'pfi/  (of  whicli 
he  was  a  fellow)  and  in  different  medical  pcrio<licals  :  these 
arc  now  collected  in  the  edition  of  his  workn,  editeil  by  Mr. 
Wardrop.  He  likewise  edited  William  Huutor's  work  on 
the  Oramd  Utenu  (left  in  If 8.)»  to  wbkh  he  made  aome 
additions. 

To  a  second  ediHon,  pubUaiied  in  1797,  of  his  Morbid 

Anatomy,  he  added  the  '  Symptoms'  of  the  different  niorliid 
lesions  described  in  it.  so  far  as  they  were  known  ;  but 
scarcely  anythint:  farther,  though  lie  had,  up  to  tlws  time, 
been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  dissections 
of  interesting  cases,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  the  colkcted  edition  of  his  works.  In  1799  ha 
reaigned  ids  ofllee  of  physidan  to  St  Qaaine*a  Hbnftal» 
and  also  his  anatomical  lectures,  his  time  being  antlfdy 
occupied  in  the  practice  of  his  profes-sion 

The  projiress  of  a  physician  is  provcrliially  slow;  and 
though  no  man  laboured  more  in  early  life  than  Dr.  Baiiiie, 
and  no  onaover  cammenced  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stanoai*  ha  waa  nearly  forty  years  of  age  before  he  found 
himself  fhUy  eatabUahed  in  practice.  His  progtesa  fimn 
this  time  was  rapid  and  his  success  complete.  This  was 
much  promoted  by  his  anatuinicul  knowledge,  and  al>o  by 
his  benifi  known  as  the  relative  uf  such  distinguished  men 
as  the  Hunters;  his  uiarrmge  with  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Donman  greatly  assisted  in  introducing  him  to  practice. 
Dr.  Pitcairn,  having  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  practka 
and  retire  to  a  warmer  climate,  reeonnnended  Dr.  Baillie 
to  his  patients  ;  and  though  Dr.  Pitcairn  was  able  to  return 
partially  to  discharge  the  duties  ot  his  profession,  the  death, 
which  ucui:  111  in  1809,  of  this  able  ph)>ician,  made  a  most 
favourable  opening  for  Baillie.  On  this  accession  of  practice 
Dr.  Baittia  remofad  from  WbdmiU  Straet  to  Graavraar 
Stmrt. 

Dr.  Bafllio  added  to  his  ftwx  &dlity  in  diagnosb  a  know- 

led^'C  of  the  precise  effects  and  extent  of  the  powers  of 
tm-ilicinc*.  He  excelled  m  the  art  of  dehvcriii".;  )iis  opinion 
ju  a  ca*e,  being  concise,  clear,  and  practical,  his  laii>:uaf^e 
simple,  and  remarkably  free  from  technicalities.  His  man- 
ner was  natural  and  unassuming,  yet  decided  and  ira- 
paaiaiva.  He  was  the  same  to  all  persons  and  on  all  ooea-> 
alona  *  *  hia  bonafoleot  principles  lad  him  to  diadatm  all 
diatiaeliona  in  faia  mode  of  adoraamig  the  aiek,* 


He  was  remarkable  fbr  the  eonsiderato  attantam  which 

he  paid  to  the  feehngs  of  his  proftuional  brethren,  nor* 
particularly  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profes^iion.  The 
eonsequence  was  that  he  never  lessened  the  coofldence  of  the 
patient  in  his  ordinary  attendant,  whib  ho  himadf  aoquiied 
the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all  whom  ho  met  in  consultation. 
It  was  one  of  his  charaeteristie  traits  to  be  remarkably  puno>- 
tual  to  the  time  appointed  for  cx)nsultatKiii.  Ttiis  might 
naturally  bo  expected  from  a  man  who  knew  m  well  the 
value  of  time,  and  whose  professional  duties  required  from 
him  aiueen  hours  a  day  for  thespaoaof  many  years.  'He 
ttsed  to  nartate,  in  the  roost  open  manner,  the  hirtoty  of 
his  own  life,  and  to  describe  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  he  had  met  with, 
contrasting  these  with  his  long-iooked  for  but  ultimate 
success.  He  pointed  out  the  neccss^ity  of  competency,  of 
integrity,  and  of  industry,  and  the  slow  progress  of  the 
most  eminent  men  who  had  gone  befbre  them ;  and,  on  the 
otter  hand,  flio  tranaitwy  flune  of  all  thoee  who  had  over 
attempted  to  gain  professional  reputation  as  if  by  storm.' 

Amid  so  much  that  wm  excellent  in  his  character,  a  re- 
srard  for  ini  [i  ir[  ;i  li: .  ;i  ad  truth  requires  us  to  state  tlial, 
during  the  perimi  w  hen  he  was  mobt  fully  occupied,  he 
frequently  enhibited  an  irritability  of  temper  which  perhqpa 
caused  more  renot  to  himself  than  annoyance  tootheia: 
for  any  display  w  it  waa  (bllowad  by  sincere  oomponefion. 
and  efforts  to  make  rcparatran  to  those  who  had  suffered 
from  it.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether,  in  cases  where  he 
considered  remuneration  for  his  services  beyond  the  means 
of  the  patient,  his  generosity,  or  the  delicacy  with  which 
he  earned  it  into  effect,  was  the  greatest.  His  refined 
regard  ibr  the  ftehngs  of  the  objects  of  his  ItindnoH 
greatly  enhanced  its  value. 

'  His  physical  frame  was  feeble,  compared  with  his  men- 
tal powers.  He  was  under  the  inidiile  stature,  and  of  rather 
a  slender  form.  His  countenance  was  marked  with  a  great 
deal  of  sagacity  and  penetration.'  He  continued  in  the 
unremitting  exercise  (with  a  Ibw  occasional  exceptiona)  of 
his  profesiion  till  the  aping  of  tlio  year  1823,  when  iiabooame 
aflbeted  with  ehronie  mflammation  of  tlw  trachea  Cor  wind- 
pipe), for  which  he  went  to  Tunhridge,  and  afterwards  to 
ins  estate  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  died  on  the  23d  of 
September,  1823,  in  the  G.id  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Baillie  was  frequently  called  upon  to  render  his  pro- 
fessional services  to  members  uf  the  royal  family.  The 
Princem  Amelia,  Goofge  III.  (on  whom  he  attended  for  ten 
years),  and  the  Prlneem  Charlotte  of  Walea.  appointed  him 
their  physician.  His  friends  erected  u  monument  to  hlBB, 
with  a  suitable  inscription,  in  Westminster  AbVte) . 

The  mental  training;  winch  he  underwent,  havinj;  the 
benefit  of  commencing  his  education  under  such  able  in- 
structoiB  as  Professors  Jardine  and  Reid.  of  Glasgow,  and 
having  lua  madical  studies  aupatintended  by  Dr.  Wilham 
Hunter,  waa  admirably  ealenlated  to  produce  such  a  ehm- 
rai  ter  as  Dr.  Baillie.  The  advanta^jcs  which  he  enjoyed  In 
his  connexions  with  the  Hunters  and  Dr.  Denman  may  be 
rejianled  by  stuiie  as  the  causes  of  his  eminent  success.  But 
perliaps  it  would  be  a  more  ju&t  view  of  his  career  if  we 
were  to  say.  that  these  very  aids  would  have  proved  ndnooat 
by  inducing  a  liatal  reliance  on  them  alone,  to  any  person 
not  possessed  of  snob  resolution  and  aelf«dependenco  as  Dr. 
Baillie.  It  was  no  unmerited  eulogium  which  was  passcsl 
upon  him  by  his  distinguished  contemporary  Sir  H.  Davy, 
wiien  he  said  of  him,  'his  highest  ambition  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  enlightened  and  honourable  physician :  hx» 
greatest  pleasure  appeared  to  bo  in  piomothig  the  bappineaa 
and  wolfiuo  of  othon.' 

His  worba  have  bean  nubluihed  in  2  vols,  evok,  London, 
1925,  eilitcd  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  who  has  pn  flxed  a  sketch  ot 
his  life,  from  which  most  of  the  above  particulars  are  taken. 
There  is,  besides  his  Engravings  of  Aforbut  Anatomy,  l 
vol.  4to.  2nd  edit.  London,  1803,  a  [M>slhuuiou.>>  volume,  of 
which  only  ISO  copies  were  (according  to  directions  in  hia 
will)  printed*  but  not  pubUshed.  It  contains  his  two  intn^ 
ductory  lectures  to  hia  anatomical  elass,  1 785 :  his  Gulstottian 
lectures  on  the  nenous  system,  delivi  ivd  bcf  nt?  the  Cul!t-i;o 
of  Physicians,  in  1794;  and  s-oine  brief  ob;>crvatii)!is  im  a 
number  of  diseases,  in  which  he  communicates  the  rosul:  i»f 
his  experience,  alter  the  manner  of  Heberdeo*s  CtJ>nmrm  - 
tariet.  These  are  marked  by  the  same  good  seiiao  and  juat 
observationa  which  chaiaeteriio  hia  other  writinga. 

Under  tho  faoal '  Ofaom*  Aibaliona  of  tba  StooMch.*  hm 
eomhats  the  popular  ophiion  that  young  maoti,  aneb  aoTonl 
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and  chicken,  and,  above  all,  bacon,  arc  etiay  uf  di^stion, 
wad  fit  far  delicate  stomaebs  or  convalescents.  '  Moat  com- 
tnonlr,  mnimal  food  that  is  very  fat,  or  much  called,  or  fried, 
is  duBealt  of  digestion,  and  should  either  be  eaten  very 
sparint^ly,  or  should  bo  altogether  avoided.  Young  and 
white  aaimal  food  in  in  general  mofe  difficult  of  digestion 
than  what  is  brown  and  of  niddlB  ige*  (BuHis'i  foHAu- 

BAILLY.  JBAN  SYLVAIN.  wm  bont  at  Pkria.  Sep- 
tember I  i,  1 736.  Hi.H  father  and  grandfather  were  artists 
of  wme  reputation,  and  the  former  wns  attached  to  the  court 
as  garde  d<"i  tabtmux,  and  was  l  i  -i'l^  llie  autlior  ot"  many 
forgotten  poems,  principally  partHlies.  The  subject  of  our 
■neinoir  applied  himself  early  to  both  the  paternal  punuits, 
and  eooipoMd  aome  tcagediM,  whkh  Lanoue  (a  niocaisful 
wittor  both  in  tiagadf  and  eamady)  '  AppMMrid  Init  with- 
out recommendint;  any  further  attailllrt**'  th»t  %  dvilly 
hinted  wt-n-  good  for  nothing. 

.\n  aci-idcntal  acquaintance  formed  with  Lacaille.  at  the 
htiu&e  of  a  common  friend,  was  Bailly's  flrat  motive  to  at- 
tach himself  to  astronomy.  The  iSnt  fiuits  of  the  inatnie- 
tiaa  wluoh  ha  nakni  nom  this  gfsat  ttaatac  wbm  aome 
hmar obfcmtioiM,  presented  to  the  Aeadenjr  in  1 7$<.  He 
was*  received  into  this  bt>dy  in  \7f,1,  and  had  previously 
made  one  amonR  the  various  takulttturs  ol  the  orbit  of  the 
comet  of  1759.  In  1763  heruduced  Lacaille's  nhsenations 
of  zodiacal  stars,  and  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
theory  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  This  was  the  subject  of 
the  prize  oflSnad  bj  the  Aoaaataf  for  17fi4 ;  and  Bailly,  by 
applying  tha  fbnnuUD  wMeh  Chnraut  had  employed  in  his 
lunar  theory,  was  enabled  to  deduce  from  the  hypothesis  of 
Xra%  it.ition  several  of  the  inequalities  observed  by  Bradley 
an'l  Warj^entin.  The  prize  was  gained  hv  Laprange,  who, 
by  a  new  and  more  powerful  analysis  of  his  own.carrietl  the 
theory  much  further ;  batthaatlnnpt  of  Bailly  immediately 
pJaeed  him  among  the  auoceaaora  of  Newton.  His  essay 
Svr  Itt  Thiorie  de»  SateUitef  de  Jupiter  was  published  in 
irfifi.  In  1771  he  wrote  a  curious  and  original  paper  on 
the  light  of  this  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which  he  had  mea- 
sured by  finding  how  much  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope 
mast  be  diminished  in  order  to  make  thMO  bodies  disappear. 
In  1775  he  paUisbed  the  first  part  of  his  history  of  astro- 
nomy, of  wnich  we  shall  presently  speak.  The  whole  of 
thi-9  publication  was  completed  in  1787  by  the  appearance  of 
;i>  Indian  AstKmomy ,  and  the  supplementary  works 
•1  htch  at  different  times  came  from  his  pen  were  Lettres  sur 
Z  Athttttide,  1779  :  Lettres  tur  t  Origine  des  Seimee$,  1777; 
Eftai  *ur  la  FaMei  et  tt$r  lew  HitUdrti  writtan  in  1761- 
tit,  pubUsbed  posthnmoudy  in  1799.  Their  author  was  a 
randidate]for  the  secretaryship  of  the  Academy  in  1 771 ,  at 
which  time  ConJnrcet  was  prefened  by  the  exertions  of 
D'Alembert.  But  "R  i  ll  •  was  elected  to  the  Arndemie  Fnm- 
pii^e  in  1 784,  and  to  the  Acudimte  des  Imeriptiont,  &c.,  in 
:7S5,  he  and  Fontenclle  being  the  only  two  instances  of 
Frenchmen  who  belonged  at  once  to  all  we  thxae  academies* 
and  himself  the  only  academkian  whose  bust  aAjnied  their 
libmry  during  the  life  of  the  original. 

Wo  shall  coiupktc  the  references  to  the  scientific  life  of 
H.iilly  by  mentioning  his  reports  to  the  Academy  of  Scien<  es 
'>:i  animal  magnetism  (1784).  and  on  the  plan  of  a  new 
Hotel- Dim  (1786),  as  well  as  his  Hnges  of  Charles  V., 
.Moiidrc,  CorneiUe,  LtcaiUe,  Leibnits,  Cook,  and  Oreaset. 

The  first  tendency  of  both  the  French  revolutions  has 
Se.-n  tij  bring  forw.ir<l  men  of  letters  to  a  prominent  place 
iti  ihc  roanafreineiit  of  public  affairs.  At  the  election  of 
the  Statc>-General  in  l7sL>,  Bailly  wa*  the  first  chosen  for 
Pjris.  He  had  prevtouftU'  acted  as  secretary  to  the  assem- 
t^led  l)udy  of  ela^oTSi  and  thmr  deliberations  have  b<.<en  pub- 
lished in  three  octavo  volumes.  Lalande  says,  '  his  talent 
ht  writing  was  well  known ;  the  interesting'  reporu  which 
he  bad  made  on  animal  inafjnctism  and  ot  the  new  hospital 
had  caused  a  sensntion  ;unon^  the  public  :  iiis  austere  and 
rational  character  had  yiven  him  a  high  moral  reputation.' 
He  *as  chosen  president  of  the  Tiert^tai  (June  17,  1789), 
the  day  after  that  body  declared  itialf  a  national  assembly. 
He  held  this  office  during  the  memorable  sitttnn  at  the 
Jeu  de  Patme  on  the  20th,  and  at  the  chtirch  of  Bt.  Louis 
on  the  22d.  during  ilie  personal  atteniiU  of  the  Vmi>  to  dis- 
perse the  assoMibly  :  at  the  consolidation  of  tlie  three  orders 
an  tile  27th,  and  till  July '2d.  It  might  be  the  national 
represenlatives  felt  that  ibeir  president  had  not  the  energy 
lequinA  hv  the  stale  of  things :  the  etanrt  but  decisive 
answer  to  we  king's  BMtMge  to  disperse  came  from  Mi»> 


beau«  wA  tcaa  BaiUjr.  fiat  be  sippeeB  to  have  been  tneir 
organ  of  cooeiliatioii  in  the  pnmous  attempt  to  wiito  the 

three  orders ;  and  his  addre^is  to  the  clergy,  on  their  joinin^r 
the  TienSiat  (which  they  did  before  the  nobles  on  the  '22d  ». 
is  a  skilful  compliment.  Hi.s  conduct  pleased  the  people  of 
Pahs,  who  trlecttfd  htm  mayor  of  their  city  on  the  15th  of 
July,  being  the  time  when  tite  king  returne<l  to  it  after  the 
&U  of  the  Bastilo.  On  presenting  the  keys  of  the  town  to 
Loiria  XVT..  ti»  new  mayor  thus  addressed  him :  *  Sire.  I 
brmtj  your  Majesty  the  keys  of  your  irwd  town  of  Paris: 
they  are  the  same  which  were  presented  to  Henry  IV.:  be 
■  had  renamed  (rernnquis)  his  peop  l  -  In  rc  the  people  iia-, 
regained  its  king.'  At  this  period  Muabeau,  Lalisyelte 
and  Bailly  were  the  three  most  marked  men  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  Hixnet  calls  the  first  the  tribune,  the  second  i\w 
general,  and  tne  third  die  magistrate,  of  die  people  of  Paris. 

During  the  period  of  his  mayoralty,  no  accession  lo  anv 
violent  measure  distintfuished  Bailly's  conduct;  the  most  re- 
niarkahle  proposition  he  made  to  the  AsseniMv  wa»  that  fur 
the  celebration  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  (June  6.  1790}. 
He  dompletely  satisfied  nstther  ^xtmne.  being  ohargisd  with 
devotion  to.  nod  aoBtemfl  a(  the  ngral  ewMe,  the  two 
parties.  We  moat  pasa  over  the  evento  of  his  life  until  we 
come  to  that  of  the  17th  of  July,  1791.  The  attempt  at 
escape  on  the  part  of  the  king  Ivad  irritated  the  republican 
party,  and  the  gutherini;  of  foreign  troops  on  the  frontier  had 
ieiucolour  to  their  v  iolence.  A  tumultuous  aasembly,  headed 
by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Jacobins  (as  they  weie  afterward 
called),  assembled  in  the  Chainp  de  Mars  to  petition  ibr  the 
dethronement  of  the  king.  '  Two  invalids  wnom  they  took 
Ibr  spies  were  mas.sacred,  and  their  heads  placet!  on  pikes. 
The  insurrection  became  alarmiug  ;  Laiayelte  camo  again 
to  the  (  'hamp  de  Mars  at  the  hcaa  of  1200  National  Guards. 
Bailly  accompanied  him,  and  caused  the  drapettu  rouge  to 
be  unfiirled.  The  multitude  was  summoned  M  the  manner 
required  by  law.  but  tsould  net  retire,  and  crying  '  A  bat  U 
drapmu  rouge  f  assailed  the  Ouard  with  stones.  Lafayette 
^caused  them  to  firo  in  the  air ;  the  crowd  was  not  intimi- 
dated, but  recommenced  its  attack;  then,  forced  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  rioters,  Lafiiyette  ordered  them  to  fire  again, 
but  this  discharge  was  real  and  murderous.  The  frightened 
multitude  fled,  leaving  many  dead  on  the  field ;  the  riot 
ceased,  order  was  restored,  but  blood  had  flowed,  and  the 
neople  never  forgave  either  Lafayette  or  Bailly  the  stern 
necessity  to  which  itself  had  reduced  them.  It  was  a  real 
combat,  in  which  the  republicans,  not  yet  sufficiently  strong 
or  sustained,  were  defeated  by  the  oonstitutioiMl  no* 
narchists.'  Migoct,  Histoire,       vol.  i.  oh.  iv. 

The  aeeonnt  of  Bailly  faimself  is,  that  the  flrinff  took  place 
apainst  his  consent;  which, thouRh  the  only  tenable  defence 
before  the  tribunal  of  1793,  and  from  hi.s  disposition  most 
probably  a  true  one,  only  exhibits  an  adniUti  1  fact,  that  his 
characltfr  was  deficient  in  the  necessary  energy.  Event* 
uru  judged  by  their  results.  Had  the  news  of  the  treaty  of 
Pilnitz,  which  was  signed  only  thrse  days  aitorwanis, 
not  arrived  in  time  to  fited  the  revsihitionMy  fire,  Uatory 
might  have  had  amtther  tale  to  tell,  and  Lafayette  and  Bailly 
might  hme  descended  to  poiterity  as  the  men  who  checked 
tlie  pruizress  of  the  revolution  at  the  moment  when  ita  legi* 
timatc  end  had  been  obtained. 

The  measure  of  the  1 7th  was  approved  by  the  Assembly, 
bat  Baillv  offered  his  resignation  on  the  19th  of  September, 
and  finuly  ielinquish«d  the  mayoralty  on  the  I6tli  of  No- 
vember. He  either  travelled  abroad,  or  retiretl  to  Nantes, 
according  to  different  accounts,  till  towards  the  middle  of 
Dnrinfj  this  time  he  compiled  niemniy,  d  ihe  Revo- 
lution and  Its  causes,  which  were  publishe<l  in  lb04. 

The  execution  of  LoaisXVI.,on  the  2 1  st of  Janiury.  1 793, 
made  Bailly  feel  tliat  a  man  so  much  the  ol^eet  of  enmity 
to  the  TvUng  faction  as  himself  eouM  no  km^  live  ouenly 
in  France.  He  wrote  to  Lrij  liLC.  whobad  retired  tn  Melun. 
wishiiifi  to  know  whether  Iri  inight  safely  cf  ine  lucre. 
I-aplace  answered  that  he  mipht ;  but,  in  the  nn'an  .s  hile, 
the  insurrection  of  the  31st  of  May  established  the  atmut 
power  of  the  Jaeobiiis,  and  Laplace  wrote  again  to  Bailly, 
warning  him  not  to  come,  aa  a  detachment  of  tlie  cawlu- 
tionarv  army  was  at  Meilun.  In  Milto  of  this  wamhig  be 
had  till!  imprudence  to  venture,  lie  wns  rero<^nised  r<y  a 
soldier  in  the  streets,  seized,  and  comlurtiyd,  alter  somcdclf^, 
to  Paris.  He  was  charfred  as  well  with  the  affair  of  the  1 7'ls 
of  July  already  alluded  to,  ns  with  conspiring  in  &VOUr  of  tlVJ 
late  royal  family.  Being  produced  as  a  witaesaon  til0  trill 
of  Mario  AntflioAtta,  he  denied  aU  ywawinatoany  scheme 
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of  tbe  latter  nature,  and  dedarrd  hi?  ronviction  of  the  false- 
hoofl  of  all  the  charRCK  brought  Li^ii.ust  the  queen.  Hisows 
trial  took  place  or.  ihe  li  I  'l  i  f  November.  The  day  precediii;: 
1m  pablisned  his  jutttilication,  which  U  to  be  i'uutid  in  tiia 
iVoelt  Fameur,  vul.  ii.  The  next  day,  or  tbe  next  but  one 
(Msonnta  diffiu).  b«  uDd«rw«itt  thm  imuaI  ftle.  attended  by 
ORVunitMiees  of  nnnnwl  cniAltf.  Th»  eonduet  of  th« 
people  toward»  him  excited  the  itidicrnation  even  of  the  i.'xe- 
cutioners.  They  insisted  tliat  tho  si-affold  should  be  removed 
to  tilt"  Champ  do  Murs,  the  pcone  of  the  events  for  which 
he  was  to  »ulfer.  When  there,  it  was  once  xavre  removed 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  sacrmi  spot,  which  was  not  to 
be  pnfonedbjrtlM  Mood  of  itidi  ft  criminal.  The  detested 
dnptau  rttigv  bornt  literally  befim  liii  ftee.  Under 
these  insults  his  demeanovir  is  represented  aa  having  been 
perfectly  calm ;  and  lu>  is  said  to  have  answered  tbe  romark, 
*  Bailly,  you  tremble,  addressed  fajooe  of  bii  pecNOttton. 
with. '  My  ft-iend,  tis  with  cold.' 

Even  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  popularity  be  appears  to 
have  had  eDemieai  who  propagated  the  most  absurd  charges. 
One  of  tiien),  fteonoealed  royalist,  as  would  appear  from  his 
calling  Bailly  '  a  worthy  rival  of  the  great  Franklin,  that 
other  henefaclor  of  mankind,  who  has  just  gone  post  to  hell 
tok  r  k  in  a  philosophical  revnUit^on  there,'  gravely  ai  cuscs 
him  of  lit>ertimsm  and  luxury^ — the  first  witlxiul  any  attempt 
at  proof,  tlie  second  on  the  ground  of  his  btMni;  a  snufl  taker. 
Ho  asks  what  would  become  of  the  unfortunate  mayor,  if 
Jehn  Basilowitz  wore  king,  who  cut  off  the  noses  of  all 
Russians  who  fed  them  with  tobacco  ?  Aa  thia  Calo  know 
so  little  of  M.  Bailly  as  to  imagine  that  be,  and  not  bis 
father,  hud  been  gank  de»  tableaux,  his  work  (entitled  Vie 
t<0  itf.  ,fiaitfy,  and  published  in  1790)  is  in  direct  cunfinualion 
of  the  testimony  of  Bailly  s  friends,  who  aliiriu  that  lie  was 
r^ired,  simple,  and  (snuff-taking  excepted,  on  whieh  they 
bftvabeen  remiss)  ratiiar  approaching  tu  ^cvcritiy.  But  the 
nnnanal  and  aoUd  reipect  paid  him  by  bi»  ooontiymen 
beftre  Ms  political  life  began ;  tbe  arduoas  employments 
which  fell  thick  upon  hitn  at  the  very  fir>t  nionuMU  when  a 
plebeian  could  be  called  into  public  life,  and  tlie  funousaager 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  excite  auiouf;  the  savages 
of  1 793,  are  so  many  strong  presumptions  that  be  must 
have  been  m  eommon  okanoler.  •ten  unoog  tlm  diatin- 
Kttiahod* 

Tbe  riiametar  of  M.  Bailly  as  a  wrBw  i»  that  «f  one  of 

(he  most  interesting  and  elefi^nt  auioni;  many.  On  the 
history-  of  science  no  man  bus  tiuat«U  so  as  to  apjiroacb  him 
\n  the  ngreoable  qualities  of  style.  But  bis  whole  system  is 
built  upon  surmises  or  conjectural  interpretations  of  fact. 
He  imagine  that  he  aaoatin  Ihoaaily  science  of  all  nations, 
rather  tho  mins  of  aono  oonplete  system*  than  <mo  in  pro- 
eeia  of  flmmtion ;  and  be  supposes,  therelbre,  that  acne 
nation,  whose  name  is  now  lost,  is  the  common  original  of 
the  Ejiyptian.  Chaldean,  Ilind^io.  and  Chinese  astronomy. 
[See  Astronomy,  vol.  li  p.  .5.]o.]  On  this  supposition  he 
speculates  most  agreeably  ;  and,  as  has  been  obserx'ed,  gets 
every  point  connected  with  his  primteval  people  except— 
their  Bame  and  exittance.  Tbeir  creator  pUwod  them  at 
lint  in  Am,  about  tbe  parallel  of  latitude  49'  N.  This 
notion  ted  him  into  a  correspondence  with  Voltaire  (Lettr'-K 
sttr  t  Origine  iles  Scierwfs),  who  had  found  his  inventors  ol 
all  things  in  the  Braminical  tribe  of  India.  Voltaire  seems 
to  have  driven  hiH  opponent  olf  the  dry  land ;  for  in  u 
second  correspondence  ( Lettret  iur  tAtlantide)  Bailly  erects 
hia  ahar  to  the  unknown  peofile  upon  the  i!>land  Atlantis, 
wbleh  PlaM  and  etbeni  baa  orowMd.  as  they  thought,  to 
rise  no  more.  He  strenuously  contends  for  the  existence  of 
a  lost  race  from  this  tradition,  with  more  learning  and  inge- 
nuity than  success.  At  the  same  time,  all  »lii-  writuiiis  of 
Bailly  on  tbe  dark  ages  may  be  usefully  read,  with  nm- 
slight  alteration.  For  *  1  allirm '  road  '  I  conjecture,"  ami 
for '  leoiqecture'  read  '  it  i»  poaeihle' — we  shall  then  have 
l^timala  end  inteMating  apeoulatton  aubatitttted  tat  a 
fUlaoious  attempt  at  history  without  records. 

With  an  avowed  intention  to  destroy,  as  far  ai>  in  us  lies, 
the  credit  of  Bailly  as  an  iiistoriaii.  we  prtxxjed  to  considerhis 
uia<li]fua»t.'%>iiuiny.  Heru,  it  migiit  )>e  supposed,  nc  system 
could  raislcMd,  as  not  even  Bailly  could  make  an  Atlantid 
laUnderofXycboBrabeorCopemictu.  But,  nevertheless,  he 
appeaia  to  u«  to  bnve  been  utteily  doMeat  in  tbe  imwcr  of 
miauiinf  all  tbe  ctranmatanoetneoeasaty  to  a  narration.  The 
tnatanea  we  aball  cite  we  cannot  attribute  to  any  other  defeci. 
Imjcsuso  intentional  unfairness  to  the  same  extent  wouid 
I)av8  beeii  msane  folly,  and  forgetfulness  arising  out  of  pre- 


judice, tbe  paemliar  oifcntnatanoaa  vfll  fetidly  admit  w  » 

solution, 

Hailly  had  mentioned,  as  a  discovery  of  his  own,  some 
phenomenn  connected  with  the  saleliiiief  of  Jupiter.  Against 
this  Liklande  put  in  bis  own  claim,  and  some  controversy 
ensued,  wtuch  ended  by  Bailly,  who  did  not  give  up  hia 
prelanalooa.  inserting  in  hte  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 80,  a  hat 
statement  of  the  point  in  dispute,  accompanied  by  the  ne- 
cessary refei^nces  to  both  sides  of  the  question.  This  might 
have  been  a  warninj;  to  be  cautiously  fair  towanls  Lalandc 
for  ten  pages  at  least,  yet  w  ithiu  that  limit  tlie  naiut;  of  ihe 
latter  is  entirely  exduik-d  fiom  one  of  the  most  laborious 
undeitalungs  of  bis  useful  life.  In  deeoribing  the  celebrated 
proeem  for  settling  the  return  of  Halloy'a  eomot,  no  name 
is  mentioned  except  that  of  Clairaut,  though  it  was  Lalande 
who  suggested  the  trial,  and  worked  night  and  day  for  six 
monliis  to  furnisli  Clauaut  with  the  numerical  data,  witl,- 
out  which  ho  declared  ho  would  not  undertake  the  work. 
The  task  of  Lolande  required  both  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  evety  detail.  Clairaut  was  not  the  only  man 
in  Franeewbowaa  equal  to  bis  part  of  the  work,  but  Lalando 
was  the  only  man*  who  daiod  to  undertakeAis  share.  The 
eyes  of  all  the  scientific  world  were  fixed  with  eager  curine^itv 
upon  the  process,  and  Bailly  himself  liad  bi  en  cmpl  yi  d 
upon  the  b&me  orbit  in  a  different  way.    \Vhiilt:\t:r  itiicr- 
pretation  may  be  put  upon  this  omission,  it  renders  the  work 
of  Bailly  a  von  sospieious  authoii^.  We  might  cite  other 
grounds,  but  ijib  ia  anitnobk  10  taisa  tbe  doubt  which  wo 
wish  to  raise. 

We  have  dwelt  thns  much  upon  the  character  of  BaiHy 

as  an  historian,  bet  ausc  we  find  in  msiny  works.  English  and 
French,  one  uuvoried  note  of  upon  the  subject.  When 
his  History  qf  Astronomy  appeared,  the  elegance  of  the  style, 
and  the  plausibility  of  the  hypothesis,  caught  the  whole 
world.  We  doubt  not  that  Voltaire  regretted  in  bis  heart 
that  ho  had  oommittcd  himself  to  tha  Bnmina.  There  was 
no  work  on  the  subject  in  existenee  which  ooold  elaim  tbe 
titlo  of  history,  and  praise  to  every  possible  extent  bccatu.' 
the  oixler  of  the  day.  Tbe  work  of  DcUinbre  »>uii  di£pt.-at.U 
this  mist  from  the  eyes  of  scientific  men,  as  could  be  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  if  we  had  room  for  quotations.  But 
exphonce  has  abundant! v  proved  that  time  is  necessaiy  to 
work  a  leformstion  in  soMt  matters  of  o^ion.  Wove  we  to 
eotteet  tiie  ientinicinta  of  murmost  celetvatedwioiks  of  refer 
ence  on  the  merits  of  Bailly's  History,  and  compare  thera 
with  those  expressed  in  France  at  the  timu  of  its  app.  aram 
bS  well  as  at  the  present  day,  tbe  reader  would  smilo  to  sie 
that  «e  have  been  receiving  the  light  of  a  star  which  has 
long  been  extioguiibed,  ft  phoiunnenoit  aa  likely  to  hnppen 
in  morals  as  in  astnmonnr. 

(flee  tbe  BiograpMs  Umvtrtetb;  Lalande,  BibNo/fra- 
phif  A'.lrnnomique :  and  those  works  cited  in  tl^-  ariii  !e 
Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  .j37.  which  have  been  pubUahed 
since  1800.) 

liAIL.VlENT,  in  law,  is  a  term  derived  from  the  FretMch 
word  bailler,  to  deliver,  and  may  bo  defined  to  be  '  a  delivery 
of  goods  fi>r  a  particular  purnoae,npon  a  contract,  exprasa  or 
implied,  that  the  purpose  tnsll  be  earned  into  efliRet.  and 

that,  when  that  is  d"iu-,  tbe  trr-j;!-  shall  be  restored,  by  the 
bailee  or  person  to  uIidiii  ti'e\  iire  th  livrred,  to  tho  owner 
or  bailor,  or,  according  in  hi--  d.reetioii.s.  Tlie  di  Liiei'  .  \ 
ret>puntiibdi(y  whieh  attacb^^  to  li  pei»ou  who  receiveii  goods 
or  other  property  bclonj;ing  to  another,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  circumstonces  of  the  delivery,  and  as  those  cir- 
cumstances am  infinitely  varied,  the  subject  is  one  of  con- 
siderable nic?ty  ;  while  its  (  annexion  with  tbe  transactions 
of  comniopr  i!  and  the  daily  occurrences  of  life  renders  it  of 
yreat  practical  impurtance.  The  wImIo  Eiii;l:sb  law  of 
I  liliiKiit  ru»is  upon  the  Roman  law,  IVoin  whuh  il  «lerivc> 
m  l  only  Its  doctrines  but  ite  technical  terms.  Intliis  article 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  |n;neral  rules  whicb 
have  been  estabUsbad  by  the  law  of  England  respecting 
bailment;  under  some  of  which  the  eases  which  orainarilv 
occur  in  practice  will  in  general  be  coraprelicnded.  T!ie  most 
couM  im  iit  and  accurate  method  of  classifying  ibe  difTi  ;c;,t 
sfkeclea  of  buitaient.s  is  that  suggested  by  Sir  William  Jones 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments :  we  shall  follow  his 
arrangement  of  the  subject,  using  the  Latin  names  which 
are  common  to  the  Kngli&h  and  Roman  law. 

I.  Deposilum,  which  is  a  mere  delivery  or  simple  deposit 
of  goods  to  be  kept  by  the  bailee  for  tbe  bailor  withont  !»• 

•  111-  »  b«  j,uUl«<i  liy  t  U'ly.  MudAnir  XtfSMto,    iM  OMVOMtaa  IS  IM 

Almtmne  ft  183&,  article  ■  liit.lrf '»  Co»n«'i.* 
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munenition.   In  eases  of  this  kiirl.  the  mnin  obligation 
ini]micd  upon  the  kiiluu  is  !"aithftill\  i.j  rutuni  iW.  soods 
upon  demand  ;  and  he  is  not  hable  tur  the  loss  or  u)j\iry  of 
(he  property  deposited  with  him,  unless  it  has  ht^n  uocu- 
cioBed  by  wilful  abuse,  or  sucli  (>;ross  negligence  as  to  be 
miimom  of  fraud,  or  at  kast  incompatibk  vith  good  teilh. 
Id  th«  Rofnan  bw.  f  fom  n«Kligenceiv«*  denomioated  mag- 
na, or  lata  culpa,  nnd  was  held  to  be  presumptive  evidence 
of  fraud,  when  aiuihwl  to  cases  of  trust.    This  principto  is 
adopted  by  Lord  Holt  in  the  case  of  Coggs  v.  Bartuiril  (2 
Lord  Raymond,  913);  and  indeed  where  confidence  is 
rep  lied,  i;russ  negligence  bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to 
fraud,  as  to  be  often  equinralent  to  it  in  its  efieet  upon  eon- 
Iraots.   The  measure  of  dtligeaoe  cequirad  horn  the  bailee 
in  ca<>es  of  mere  deposits,  or.  as  they  arc  sometimes  called, 
ijeneral  bailments,  is  that  which  he  u»e«  in  his  own  aflkirs ; 
if,  f     instance,  his  house  h  on  firo  ami  he  savos  his  own 
Sjooiis.  leuvtn|r  tboae  deposited  to  be  buraetl,  ihuu^h  he  has 
time  an(l  pusver  to  save  DOtli,  he  will  be  bound  to  restore  the 
ralue  to  the  owner ;  if»  on  tbe  other  hand,  he  i«  onl;  able 
to  *ave  one  of  them,  he  is  at  liberty  to  praibr  hi*  own,  vn*^ 
less  the  deposited  property  be  obviously  of  much  greater 
value ;  in  which  caM  it  is  said  that  the  bailee  ought  to 
*ave  it,  and  llint  ho  may  then  ihimi  indemnification  from 
the  depositor  far  his  own  luHii.   The  uetierul  rule  is,  that  a 
gratuitous  bailee  must  keep  the  goods  .is  he  keeps  his  own, 
and  if  he  docs  so>  be  M  not  answerable  fur  ioe»  at  damage, 
how  ever  careleM  or  negligent  he  may  be  in  his  general 
habits.    *  If,'  says  Ijord  Holt,  in  tlio  case  above  cited,  *  the 
bailee  be  an  idle,  careless,  drunken  fellow,  and  comes  homo 
dnink,  ami  leaves  all  his  doors  open,  liy  reiisoti  whereof  the 
gouds  deposited  are  iitoien,  together  with  his  own,  be  »hall 
not  be  charged,  became  it  11  the  bailor's  own  fblly  to  trntt 
iurh  an  idle  fellow. 

II.  Mattiatum,  at  ooraminion,  which  »  a  deliver)'  of  goods 
fdr  the  purpose  of  having  them  carried  from  ono  place  to 
another,  or  of  havine  some  act  performed  upon  them,  for 
vliifh  service  the  bailee  is  to  receive  no  reward  or  payment. 
Aud  irom  wli.eh  the  depositor  alone  is  to  derive  benefit.  Tbe 
dutinction  between  this  kind  of  bailment  and  a  mere  de* 
posit,  is  that  the  fbrnwr  implies  some  action  to  be  done  by 
the  bailee,  whereas  the  latter  simply  relates  to  eostody. 
Uenee  arises  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  duty  imposed, 
whteh  is  not  merely  to  return  the  propei  ty  to  the  owner,  but 
to  exec  ute  the  I'uinmissioii  which,  by  the  acceiniiiiee  of  the 
goods  fur  tlial  pui  |H>»e.  the  Imilw  has  engaged  lu  perform. 
There  is,  however,  no  real  difference  in  the  two  eases  as  to 
the  degree  of  liabili^  incurred  by  the  bailee :  for  his  aoeept- 
anee  «f  the  commission  implies  an  undertaking  to  do  so  nueh 
towards  tbe  execution  of  it,  as  he  would  do  if  he  were  per- 
fbrming  his  OM-n  work;  and  his  neglect  to  do  so  is  such  a  de- 
gri'e  of  nri;li  jeiiee  as  am  lunts  to  an  evideiii'e  ot"  bad  faith  : 
jrosB  negligence,  therefore,  or  breach  of  faith,  are  the  only 
tntninds  upon  which  cithsr  a  tfoposttaiy  Of  a  nwndaiMry  can 
bo  charged  with  a  kwa. 

IlL  €fainmadait$iit,  which  is  a  loan  of  goods  to  be  used  by 
the  person  to  whom  they  arc  lent  or  delivered.  In  this 
case,  as  tbe  bailee  alone  derives  a  benefit  from  the  transac- 
tion, a  pr'ifxirti'iiiate  increase  of  ol)li^'!itiijn  and  rc.s|>..ii- 
sibility  13  cast  upon  him.  Where  a  chair,  a  book,  a  car- 
riage, or  any  other  article  is  lent  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  borrower,  he  is  bound  to  re-deliver  it  specifically  in  as 
good  condition  as  it  was  in  when  delivered  to  him,  subject 
only  to  the  deterioration  produced  by  the  ordinary  and  rea- 
sonable use  of  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  loan ;  and  he  is 
also  boun<l  to  indetniiity  the  lender  iiu;utisi  any  loss  or  da- 
mage which  might  have  been  avoided  by  very  great  care 
and  vigilance.  A  borrower,  therefore,  is  answerable  not 
only  for  slight,  but  for  the  slightest  neglect;  he  is  to  apply 
not  iBereiyordinaTy  care,  hat  tbe  greatest  possible  diligence ; 
and  it  is  not  sulReient  to  exonerate  him  nrom  responsibility 
fbr-the  loss  or  tnjanr  of  the  article  borrowed,  that  he  has 
takea  as  much  fare  of  it  as  uf  his  own  pmperty  :  it  is  his 
duty  to  apply  the  utmost  care  of  a  careful  and  vigdant  man. 
Thus,  if  1  place  a  borrowed  hone  in  a  ruinous  stable,  and  a 
v^oleDt  tempest  blows  down  the  stable  and  kills  the  horse, 
I  must  bear  tha  Joss,  baeanse  Itwaanet  entirely  an  acci- 
dent, as.  a  Tery  carethl  man  would  have  repaired  tbe  stable 
or  would  mt  nave  pot  the  horse  into  it ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  stable  h;id  been  in  s'.io^l  repair,  and  had  fallen  from 
the  violence  of  the  tempest  only,  I  should  not  have  been 
liable.  Even  if  the  goods  be  stolen  from  a  borrower,  he 
must  indemnify  the  owner,  unless  be  has  obsenred  the 


greatest  care,  and  used  every  precaution  to  prevent  tiu- 
occurrence.    Thu«,  if  I  lock  up  a  borrowed  horse  in  my 
.s!able,  and  robbers  iireak  the  door  and  .steal  him,  I  am  not 
chargeable:  but  if  I  or  my  servant*  neglea  to  lock  the 
stable-door,  and  thus  gjvn  Mi  onoitiaity  10  tile  rubbers.  I 
shall  be  liable,  beeaasa  my  BSgUgenos  baa  «ir*itifflnt(d  ibe 
loss.  This  instanoewBl  also  isrvtttoittnstiatea  distinction 
between  a  los«  by  robbery  and  a  loss  by  theft,  whicli  is  ftilly 
adopted  into  our  law  from  the  Roman  law  :  if  I  netilect  to 
loek  the  stable-door,  m  c.niseijuence  of  which  the  horse  is 
stolen,  this  is  a  case  of  theft,  which  would  not  have  happened 
but  for  my  neglect;  wherewi  if  robbers  braak the  door  and 
take  the  horse,  tUa  is  a  ease  of  mbbery  or  ovarpowiMiiig 
violenee  whieh  no  oare  of  mine  oirald  prevent  *  AdTertm- 
latrones,'  says  the  civil  law,  •  panVm  prodest  custodis  :  ad 
versus  furem  potest,  si  quis  advigilet.'    There  may.  how 
ever,  be  a  case  in  which  a  borrower  may  be  liable,  ihounh 
the  borrowed  article  be  taken  from  him  by  supotior 
force.  Thus,  if  I  borrow  a  horse  for  a  jomtwy,  and  hMlaad 
of  taking  the  common  road,  I  ride  aerasa  a  coliBtav  nota- 
rievsly  infested  by  robbers,  in  oonsequence  of  wUeh  t  am 
a«sailed  and  the  horse  is  killed  or  taken  from  me  :  in  such 
a  case,  I  should  be  chargeable  because  the  loss  was  occa- 
sioned by  my  imprudence  in  ']uitting  the  main  road.  The 
borrower  of  an  article  is  also  iiound  to  use  it  for  no  longer 
time  and  for  no  other  purpose  than  those  for  whidi  it  was 
lent.   Thus,  if  I  borrow  a  horse  for  a  week  to  ride  to  Bath, 
and  instead  of  using  him  for  that  time  and  purpose,  T  ride 
him  to  Oxford  and  keep  him  a  month,  I  am  liable  ti)  indem- 
nify the  lender  for  any  accident  which  may  befal  the  horse 
in  the  journey  to  0.\ti>rd,  or  after  the  expiration  of  a  week. 
Sv  also,  it  1  lend  a  borrowed  bone  to  ano^r  person,  in 
consequence  of  wbish  dw  bane  is  injimd,  I  nust  iadem- 
nifr  the  owner. 

iV.  Vodtinn,  whieh  is  a  delivery  of  goods  in  pledge  or 
IMWn  as  security  for  some  debt  or  enjjaa;ement.  In  this 
«»e  a  benefit  is  derived  by  each  party  to  the  transaction,  the 
pawnee  by  having  a  |)rofit  on  iiis  loan  and  also  a  security 
for  it,  aiid  tbe  pawnor  by  having  the  advantage  ot  gorKls  or 
money  on  credit.  The  duty,  therefore,  of  the  bailee  in  this 
case  u  to  take  ordmarff  care  of  the  property  while  in  bis 
custody,— saeh  cars,  namely,  as  a  careful  man  bestows 
upon  his  own  proper^.  He  is  not  bound  to  use  the  most 
exact  diligence,  as  in  the  case  of  a  borrower  for  u.sti  ;  but  he 
is  regponsible  for  loss  than  gross  neglect.  As  the  prcsuuip- 
tiuii  is,  that  a  bailee  does  not  use  ordinary  diligeac«  who 
suffers  the  goods  deposited  with  him  to  be  taken  away  by 
itealth,  it  follows  that  if  they  ate  simply  tttUn  ftoa  him, 
he  is  liable  to  account  tat  them  to  tbe  pawnor  unlesa  he 
can  show  by  the  dreumsunces  of  tb*  transaction,  tbnt  he 
was  in  nodefiiult :  but  upon  the  distinction  above  mentioned 
belwoeii  a  tiicit  and  a  robbery,  ho  will  not  be  liable  if  he 
should  be  Ibreibly  robbed  without  any  misconduct  or  neg- 
lect on  his  part.  Also  in  case  of  his  house  being  burnt 
accidentally,  the  pawnee  is  not  liable  to  restore  to  tbe  ovMr 
the  value  of  goods  pawned  if  he  baa  used  ordinary  care  ID 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  «.iich  an  aeetdeot  The  pawnee 
is  at  liberty  to  use  the  h<>imU  pawned,  provided  they  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  deteriorated  by  his  so  doing  ;  ih.is 
clothes,  &c.,  when  in  pawn,  must  uot  be  worn  by  tbe  pawnoe, 
but  jewels  or  other  articles  which  cannot  be  itijured  by  being 
worn,  may  be  used  by  him.  This  is,  however,  always  at  tb* 
perfleftne  pawnee,  who  must  indemnify  the  owner  in  all 
cases,  even  of  robbery  by  violence,  if  the  goods  pawned  ore 
lost  by  him  while  he  is  wearing  w  otherwise  using  them. 
It  is  said  that  where  the  pawm  u  i-,  ;.t  expense  in  ninin 
taining  the  articles  pledged,  as  in  the  case  of  a  horse  or  cow, 
be  may  moderately  use  the  bona,  and  tabs  tiha  nilkflf  tils 
cow  for  bis  compensation. 

V.  £aoa/um.— This  species  of  bailment,  which  is  of  the 
molt  afttensive  importance  in  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
is  the  hiring  of  an  article,  with  a  payment  or  remuneration 
made  either  by  the  bailee  for  the  \ise  •  f  it,  <-  Lv  the  bailor 
for  work  and  serviees  to  be  performed  oy  the  bailee  upon 
the  article  delivered  to  him.  For  more  clearly  uncier- 
standing  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  to 
this  complieatod  kind  of  bailment,  it  may  be  oonvaaientty 
divided  into  two  parts:  1.  A  bailment  of  goods  to  hie 
used  by  the  hirer  mr  a  oompenaUion  to  be  paid  by  him  to 
the  owner,  which  contract  is  called /oea<i  r  i  ;  a:  l  J  A 
delivery  of  goods  fbr  the  purpose  of  harms;  work  Uoixj  up>t: 
them,  or  of  being  safely  kept  for  the  owner,  and  iii  each 

case  for  a  rewaid  or  pajrmsot  to  be  given  or  made  to  the 
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I  ViIlj  lirOM  owMr.  Thil  latter  eontnet  itcdkdMi'o 

open*, 

A  third  divition  has  been  made  by  some  authors,  namely, 
heatio  mtreium  Mkmehnm,  where  goods  are  bailed  for 
the  fnirpoM  of  beinir  earned  finmi  one  place  to  another  ftr  s 

stipulated  or  implied  reward  to  the  carrier.   This  seema, 
Ivjwevcr,  to  be  merely  an  instance  of  the  loeaHo  vperis. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  theso  divisio;!-,  th.  im  (L  r;i 
ind  approved  doctrine  is.  that  the  hirer  of  good*  ibr  a  pay- 
iuent  to  the  owner  i.<t  bound  to  keep  them  with  ordinary 
ean.  that  is,  with  that  degree  of  care  which  •  careful  man 
uses  in  keepinfr  hia  own  ({ooda.  If,  tlienfiire,  I  hire  a 
horse,  I  :trii  bound  to  treat  it  in  all  respects  with  the 
»&nif  c;iro  and  moderation  as  a  man  of  common  8en«e 
and  prudence  wouM  apply  to  his  own  hoi^e ;  if  1  place 
it  ia  a  stable  and  leave  tbe  door  open,  so  that  it  is  stolen 
dllOU(^  my  negligence,  I  mutit  indemnify  the  owner ;  but 
I  am  not  anaveraMe  if  it  is  viotently  taken  from  me  by  rob- 
hen,  nnlefli*  by  lidinf?  et  nnaeaMNole  boura.  and  trmwling 
by  unusual  roads.  I  Tmve  imprudently  placed  roysiolf  in  the 
wav  of  daiifjer.  So,  uUo,  if  1  hire  a  bouse,  lodfonir,  or  car- 
riane,  I  must  taki:  tho  sairi  t  <  .;  i  of  them,  and  of  llie  conduct  ' 
of  my  serNiuits  and  family  resipecting  them,  «t«  all  prudent 
M)d  oiacamt  men  would  du  of  their  own  property. 

Hw  aeeond  kind  of  baiiment  comprised  under  this  general 
head,  viz.,  ioeoHo  optrif,  ia  of  very  genera)  oecurrenee  in 
thr  rnTTir.i  in  .-onrrrr;*  of  life.  Not  only  man u fact urt*r>-  and 
artuans,  wlio  riave  materials  delivered  to  lliem  to  woik  up,  . 
but  innkeepers,  carriers,  factors,  wharfingers,  and  ware- 
housemen fall  under  this  general  head.  But  as  innkeepers, 
Ikctors,  and  carriers  are  exposed  to  a  greater  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility by  the  law  of  En  inland  than  that  of  mere  bailees 
ibr Uiv.  bynieans  «>f  acts  of  parliament  and  antlent  customs, 
wfc  refer,  for  the  details  of  thctr  Vnl  ilities,  to  Cakrikh,  | 
Factor,  i<nd  Inv.  Generally  spv:j,kai;:.  all  bailee-;  of  lliis 
dfMription,  who  in  fact  let  their  skiW  and  attention  to 
blie,  are  bound  to  take  ordinary  care  ot  tho  things  re- 
spectively bailed  to  iJaam.  With  respect  to  manufacturers 
or  Bitizans,  they  fre  not  oldy  bound  to  keep  with  ordinary 
cMw  the  goods  deposited  with  them  to  be  worked  upon ; 
but  they  must  also  apply  a  d^rcc  of  skill  efjual  to  the  per- 
iormance  of  the  particular  kind  of  work  respectively  com- 
mitted to  them.  This  obligation  i*  founde<i  upon  the  ' 
presumption  that  every  man  poaseasea  the  ordinary  skiil 
required  for  the  art  or  bosinoss  he  profeoiOS.  The  doctrine 
of  tbe  dvil  law  is,  that  eveiy  penwi  pnfantnf  an  ait  or 
handicraft  ^lendtt  peritiam  artitt  and  tbe  conseqiienoe 
of  this  doctrine  is  that  ^>^7 t?/!?  rjijpert  numtratitr.  If. 
therefore,  I  deliver  cloth  to  a  tailor  wnn  directions  to  make 
it  into  a  coat,  and  if,  for  want  of  having  tbe  ordinary  skill  of 
his  trade*  he  cuts  it  so  as  to  spoil  the  clotli,  he  must  indem- 
nify me  Cm  the  loss.  With  nspcct  to  agisters  of  cattle, 
wharfinfaHkOnd  waiobonMnMB»  it  may  be  stated  generally 
tiiat  tiiey  are  all  respooaible  hr  want  of  good  fti&,  and  of 
reasonable  and  ordinary  care  and  diligence,  and  not  to  any 
greater  extent  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

(Upon  tlie  whole  of  this  subject,  sec  Sir  William  .Jones's 
Ei$ay  on  the  Late  nf  BuiimenU:  Bacon's  AbriiU^ment. 
title  Bailment;  Pothicr  s  Draitis  det  Contrarix,  ,f^-c. ;  and 
Kent's  Commentmi€»  on  .^fflssmais  Xov  j  in  which  latter 
work  tbe  snlject  of  bailment  is  treated  hi  amost  perspicuous 

"bainbridge,  or  BAMBRIDGE.  CH  RISTOPHER. 
archbishop  of  York,  and  cardmal-priest  of  the  Roman 
Church,  was  lx>m  at  Hilton,  near  Appleby,  in  Westmore- 
land, and  received  tiis  education  at  Queen's  CoUsgo*  Ox- 
finrd,  of  which  bo  booane  pratost  in  1496.  and  vaaonwted 
Doctor  of  Laws  about  the  same  time.  He  wss  afterwards  a 

Uberal  benefuctor  to  his  cnllejic.  In  1503  he  became  Dean 
of  York  ;  in  1 605  Dean  of  Windsor  :  and,  in  the  same  year, 
Ma.ster  of  tho  Rolls  and  one  of  the  kind's  privy  council. 
In  1507  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Durham,  and  was 
tfansbtsd  the  noort  year  to  the  archbishopric  of  York. 

Bale  and  Ffls  aMiivo  tas  that  Bainbcid|e  had  been  very 
Intimste  widi  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
shared  in  that  prelate's  sufTerinjrs  durin>r  the  usurpation  of 
Ricbanl  III.,  atler  whose  death  his  aiTaint  look  a  mure  pros- 
perous turn,  as  he  was  ap(>ointed  almoner  to  King  Henry 
VlL*  and  emilh^ed  by  that  prince  on  several  embassies  to 
AoBnpirOr  Maximilian.  Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France, 
and  other  potentates  of  Europe.  AU  this,  howerer.  relates, 
not  to  Chnstopber  Bainbridge,  but  to  Christcpher  Urswyke, 
vtetad  fclM  Un  pndoooNor  as  Dsan  of  Wudior 


Bainhridsje  distinguiiilicd  himscK  rhielK  '  v  his  emboss^ 
fhjiu  King  Uenry  VIII.  to  Pope  Juhu)^  11.,  who  created 
him  cardinal  of  St.  Praxede,  in  March,  1511,  and  eight 
days  afterwards  appointed  him  legate  of  the  ecclesiastical 
army  which  had  been  sent  into  the  Fe'varsao*  and  wm 
then  besieging  the  fort  of  Bastia.  His  letter  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  concerning  the  pope's  bull  giving  him  the 
title  of  most  Christian  King,  is  extant  in  "Rymex'^  Ftixlcra 
(edit.  1704-1735,  vol.  xiii.  p.  37u).  This  prelatti  died  at 
Rome,  from  poison,  July  14ih,  1514,  and  was  buiied  in  the 
English  hospital  (since  called  the  English  college)  there. 

Bainbridge  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  poisoned  by  one 
of  his  domestics,  Rinaldo  do  Modena,  whom  he  had  cha.>i- 
tised.  Rinaldo  de  Modena,  however,  was  not  the  steward 
of  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  a»  Roficoc  says  in  the  Life  qf  Leo  A'., 
nor  one  of  the  houseliold  chaplains,  us  lie  is  descriltcd  by 
Stow,  but  simply  a  priest,  whom  the  cardinal  employed  in 
menial  services  in  his  chamber.  Rinaldo  de  Modena.  efler 
confessing  that  he  was  suborned  to  this  aot  by  Sylvester  de 
Giglis,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  wag  at  that  time  envoy 
from  King  Henry  ^'11I.  to  Rome,  committed  suicide.  The 
'  presumption  that  the  Bi-sho])  of  Worcester  insti;xated  the 
deed  is  stions-  Richard  Pace,  one  of  the  cardmal  s  se  rc- 
taries,  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  m  a  letter  to  King 
Henry  Vill.  (Ellis's  1st  Serif  of  Orijfiaal  Letters,  u 
I  roil,  aeknowledgM  that  his  lord  *nad  some  vices.*  The 
violence  of  the  cardinal's  temper  to  those  about  h:in  is  pa«-- 
.  ticularly  dwelt  upon  by  Olduinus,  the  continuator  oi  Ciato- 
nius.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Buii)hr;dgc.  by  opening  llie 
road  of  preferment,  hastened  Wolse)  s  greatnesji.  Sncllin<r. 
in  his  work  on  English  silver  coins,  has  engraved  a  half- 
groat  of  King  Henry  VIII..  strxick  in  the  archiepiscopal 
mint  at  York  during  Bainbridge  s  preliu  y.  which  has  on  tlie 
I  reverse  X.  B.  at  the  sides  of  the  s-hiel<l  of  the  royal  arni> 
(Ssee  the  Bt'ngraphia  HrHanmnh  edit.  177*^,  mjI.  i.  p.  '>!  > . 
Wood's  Alhencr  Oxun.  ciiit.  Bliss,  vol.  ii.  p.  70.;;  Kllis's 
Original  Letters,  1st  series,  vol.  I  pp.  ail,  106,  108;  2d 
aeries,  vol.  i.  p.  226.) 

BAINBRIDGE,  JOHN,  an  astnmomer  of  nmit,  bom 
158S,  at  Ashby-de-hi<Zoueli;  died  1643.  at  Oxibrd.  Be 
was  tbe  fir-t  Sr.  ilian  prr.fcssor  of  a^tro^omy  in  that  univer- 
sity, and  was  appointed,  lu  Ifil'J,  by  Sir  Henry  Snvile  him- 
'  self,  to  whose  notice  he  was  n  cotnmende<l  by  Ins  des<-ripliori 
of  the  comet  of  I A 18.  Ho  was  also  a  Do<-tor  of  Medicine, 
and  a  good  oriental  seholaT,  baving  studied  Atalne  ibr  the 
puipose  of  reading  the  astronomsrs  of  that  language.  For 
more  detail  see  Martin's  BiograpMa  PMtoeopkiea.  or  Rut- 
ton's  Dirfititiary.  (The  list  of  his  works  in  the  latter  is  the 
nil-re  precise.)  His  published  works  were,  I,  *  A^t^)IllJUli- 
cal  Description  ot  the  Comet  of  If.  18,'  I^mdon,  IClli.  -2.  '  A 
Latin  version  of  tbe  .Sphere  of  Proclus,  atid  of  Ptolemy  tir 
Hyipothesibm  Planetanm,  together  with  tiie  drnvn  lieg- 
nortm  of  the  latter,'  qusrto,  1620.  3.  '  Cmicularia^  a 
treatise  on  the  Dugstar,  and  the  Egyptian  year,'  left  ineom- 
plete,  but  published  by  Mr.  Greaves,  after  bis  death,  in 
1648.  His  unpublished  works  are,  1. '  Antiprogiiusticon, 
atrainst  Astrology.'  2.  'On  the  Method  of  finding  Differ- 
ences of  Longitude.'  3.  *  On  the  Planet  Venus.'  (The 
remaining,  Icli  by  will  to  his  friend  Archbishop  Usher,  are 
in  the  library  of  Dublin  College.)  4. '  A  Theory  of  the 
Sun.*  5.  •  A  Theory  of  tho  Moon.'  6. '  On  the  Quantity 
of  tho  Year.'  7.  Two  volumes  of  Oliservations.  8.  Seveinl 
volumes  of  miiM-ellaneous  mathematical  papers. 

Tbe  preceding  list  is  from  Dr.  Hutton.  There  is  no 
mention  of  Bainbridge  tliat  we  can  find  in  DeUrabtn  or 
Weidler. 

BAIN8.  Two  places  in  France  l>ear  this  name.  The 
first  is  in  the  department  of  Vusges,  and  is  a  small  town, 
agreeably  situated  on  the  brook  Begnerat,  or  Baijinerai. 
three  or  four  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Fontenois,  neur  the 
boundary  between  this  department  and  that  of  Haute  Sa()tie. 
It  has  several  warm  springs,  which  draw  some  visiters. 
The  waters  are  dear  and  tasteless,  except  those  of  one 
spring,  which  are  slightly  acid ;  they  are  not  quite  so  warm 
as  the  neighbouring  springs  of  Plombi^s,  their  tempera- 
ture bcinp  only  32  of  Reaumur,  or  104°  of  Fahrenheit; 
that  of  the  kllcr  ib  38  of  Reaumur,  or  1 17  5' of  Fahrenheit 
but  they  are  considered  more  efficacious  for  diseases  of  the 
chest,  for  gout,  and  rheumatic  gout  ii$t  gouttet  v^gtwt^  and 
les  rheumatianei  goutteux,) 

Some  ancient  bronze  medals,  mostly  Romnn,  hut  a  few 
Greek,  were  disco\-ered  here  in  1752,  while  dig^n^  tu 
•acertahi  tho  cauao  of  aomo  detaagMMttt  wlueh,  had 
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!»ken  plaM  in  om  of  tb«  springs.    They  were  found  under 

a  larp:©  stone,  pWctI  over  the  snrkij;  ilsclf,  ;nitl  luuiiiL'  a 
vertical  opening,  through  which  the  water  tlowod ;  and  were 
regarded  as  showing  deeWTCtj  that  (bcM  biih*  Wen  kmnm 
to  the  Romans. 

Tliere  are  nutoemus  lodging-bouset.  for  visiters,  and  de- 
lightful mlkt  in  tb»  mtsnbourhood.  The  popalation  is 
ftmn  in  ReielieTd**  Detenplht  JtoadBoidk  o/lrmee  (Lon- 
don.  1925)  at  20O0.    -48*'  N.  lat..  6°  16'  E.  loti- 

The  other  Bains  is  a  vilhige  in  tho  <k'nnitint'iit  i*f  the 
Pyri'iK-es  Orienlalos  (Eastern  Pyrenet  s).  It  is  on  a  rivulet 
ruDDtng  into  the  Tech  (a  small  river  which  waters  the 
■ottfberu  p.n-t  of  Uie  department),  and  near  the  frontier  of 
France  aud  Spain,  two  or  three  miles  east  of  the  little  town 
of  Arte*.  Here  Louts  XTV.  caused  a  fortress  to  be  built  in 
1670,  on  the  summit  of  ii  mountain  which  ronnnancis  the 
village.  At  the  f  )ot  of  this  forlresa  are  two  mineral  sprinijs, 
differing  only  in  ttmporaturc,  and  distant  about  180  feel 
from  one  an'othi  r.  The  water  is  very  hot;  it  is  oollecled 
in  a  larue  bn^a  or  irs^^rvoir,  ttie  tkneent  to  wbioh  is  by 
steos.  Over  the  bath  and  the  steps  is  an  antient  vault, 
witn  an  opening  at  the  top.  to  admit  light.  .  This,  aa  well  as 
the  bath,  is  ascribed  (o  the  Rontuis.  or  to  the  early  Moors. 
Vl"  28'  N.  lat..  2"  42'  E.  long. 

BAT  RAM  is  the  designation  of  the  only  two  festivals 
annually  celebrated  by  the  Turks  and  other  Mohammedan 
nations.  Tboflnt  is  also  called  Id-al  Fitr,  i.  e.  'the  festival 
of  the  inlerraptian,'  alluding  to  the  breaking  of  the  universal 
fastwiiieh  is  rigorously  observed  during  xhf  month  Ra- 
nmlhan  or  Rnninziin.  It  commences  frui  i  tl  >  Tnonu'iit 
»htu  llie  new  ni  ion  of  the  month  Shewat  becomes  visible, 
the  appeuranre  of  which,  as  marking  the  termination  of  four 
weeks  of  abstinence  and  restraint,  is  looked  for  and  watched 
with  great  eagernen.  AtOmsiiintinople  it  is  announced 
hf  the  diidtaige  of  gnna  at  the  seraglio  upon  the  sea-shore, 
and  by  Ae  sounding  nf  drunns  and  trumpets  in  all  public 
places  of  tho  city.  Thi<  festival  ovi<;ht,  projwrly,  to  last  hut 
one  day  ;  but  the  rejoicings  arc  generally  continued  for  two 
days  iiifire.  The  second  festival,  denominated  Id-al-AzM, 
or  Kurbdn  BairSm,  i.  e.  '  the  festival  of  the  sacrifices,' 
ia  instituted  in  commemoration  of  Abraham  offering  bis  son 
Iiaae^said  is  oelebiated  seventy  days  alter  the  former,  on  the 
lOih  of  Zttlhijjab,  the  day  appointed  for  slaying  the  victims 
by  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca.  It  lasts  four  days.  At  cnch  of 
these  festivals  but  one  khutba  is  read,  i.e.  divine  service  is 
only  once  publicly  performed,  on  the  first  day,  alxiut  an  hour 
after  sunrise ;  and  in  the  Turkish  empire  even  this  solitary 
aetof  paUie  worship  is  now  no  longer  announced  by  the 
mnennis,  or  public  ciiers,  from  the  tops  of  the  minarets  or 
tnrrets  of  the  moaques.  At  Constantinople  the  two  Bairiima 
nrp  c<>1c'bnitetl  with  much  ]M>m]).  The  sultan  on  this  occa* 
•ion  receives  the  homage  of  the  diSerent  orders  of  the  em- 
pire, and  proceeds  in  state,  followed  by  all  the  higher  ortieers, 
!«>  the  mwque.  As  the  Mohammedans  have  a  lunar  year 
uf  3S4  &yi,  ttie  two  ftstivab  run,  once  every  thirty-three 
vean,  tbiongb  all  the  seasons.  ( See  Muradgea  (fOh-ttoni 
T\Meau  Ofnfral  de  tKmpire  Othoman,  Paris,  178t(,  8vo. 
vol.  ii.  p  -222  31.) 

BAIKAM.  or  BAIRAM  KALESI.  a  small  and  miser- 
!  '  !(■  Turkish  town  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Ailramyttmm,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Lesbos,  or  Mitylcne, 
and  near  the  promontory  of  Lectum,  or  Cape  BabL  [See 


Ca9m  Bab  a. 


Bairam  is  not  otherwise  remarkable  than 


by  standing  close  to  the  site  of  the  antient  city  of  Assos,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  very  consitlerahle.  .\ssns  was  a 
tnaritirae  town,  strongly  fortitied  by  nature  and  art,  and 
o^lebrated  for  its  exportation  of  wheat  of  a  superior  quality. 
(Strabo,  735.)  It  is  mentkmel  by  Strabo  as  a  proof  of  the 
dcfieate  luxury  of  the  antient  hings  of  Persia,  that  they 
canaed  the  com  for  their  bread  to  be  brought  all  the  way 
ftem  Anoa.  This  city,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
'  y  an  MoMia  colony  from  the  nei;:hbourinfj  island  of 
Lesbos  (Strabo,  619),  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  who  visited 
Amos  nn  his  retnm  fnm  IVoa*.  <8ee  Ael$  tx»  IS,  14, 
I*.) 
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This  line  of  coast  is  bold,  rocky,  and  naturally  deMitlito 
nf  seaports.    The  enterprising  inhabitants  uf  i  id  Aaaos, 

however,  remotlied  this  defect  by  art  and  industry.  They 
threw  out  a  strong  mole,  or  stono  dyke,  from  the  shore,  and 
this  was  so  disposed  as  to  shelter  their  vessels  from  all  thft 
more  dangerotis  winds.  Through  the  neglect  and  atom  of 
many  centuries  this  valuable  work  has  Mien  to  pieces  and 
almost  disappi-urud,  but  in  stormy  weather  fbe  waves  still 
break  and  foam  over  its  ibundutions  and  fragments. 

A  steep  and  weU-dofcnded  ascent  led  fn>m  the  port  to  a 
hroud  hut  shelving  platform  which  was  the  cemetery  of  the 
city,  and  which  is  still  strewed  with  huge  antient  aaraopbagi 
of  granite.  From  the  wmntKf  a  long  lii|^t  of  alepa,  alao 
fortified,  conduct^  to  a  temoa  and  porticoes,  and  to  the 
principal  gate  in  the  city  walls.  Within  that  gate  the  lower 
city,  with  its  baths  and  edifices,  rose  up  the  (gentle  accli- 
vities of  a  hdl,  in  the  rear  of  which  a  steep  granUe  rock 
towered  above  all  the  city,  and  served  for  the  natural 
Acropolis  or  citadel,  which  the  Greeks  always  looked  for  in 
selecting  the  sites  of  their  towns.  On  the  summit  of  this 
rock  8t<Md  the  building  of  the  AeiopoUa,  and  on  its  sides, 
fronting  the  sea,  rose  temples  and  porttcoes,  a  theatre  and 
other  public  edifices,  ail  of  great  and  noble  proportions,  as  is 
evident  by  their  remains  nnd  fragraents.  In  the  days  of 
its  prosperity,  iherefure.  Ass»is,  with  its  outworks  rising  gra- 
dually from  the  line  of  the  sea  to  an  elevation  of  five  or  WOL 
hundred  feet,  and  from  the  naton  of  ita  poaition  rmal- 
ing  and  throwing  out  all  its  best  ports,  roust  have  presented 
a  striking  and  beautiflil  aspect.  Its  inhabitants,  also,  from 
the  slopinsr  hill,  or  lofty  Acropolis,  could  enjoy  one  of  the 
fiiieiit  views  m  the  a^g^^an  Sea.  I>K)king  straight  before 
them,  across  a  narrow  arm  of  tho  Adramyttian  Gulf,  their 
eye  could  take  in  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos  with  Ha  Untile  plains  and  lofty  mountains,  behind 
which,  at  sun-set,  as  being  loftier  still,  the  curious  acuini> 
nated  point  of  the  highest  mountain  of  Chios  (Scio)  is  gene- 
ruUy  visible. 

The  walls  of  Assos  were  ol  gieui  strength,  and  about  t'lw 
miles  in  circuit.  Three  of  the  city  gates  remain  almost  en- 
tire, and  the  ruins  of  the  prineipal  gate,  that  faced  the  sea, 
indicate  a  magnificent  structure.  In  front  of  these  ruins 
the  treToUer  may  still  walk  ovw^aiCof  thagmnd  flight  of 


steps  whieh  led  (torn  the  port  andTtiw  eemetery  to  the  eity. 

The  ruins  of  Asaos  have  been  rarely  vi-^itc !  In  1801, 
when  Dr.  Hunt  and  Professor  Carlyle  went  lu  ilairam,  on 
their  descent  from  Mount  Ida,  they  found  these  ruins  so 
coiisuierahle,  and  of  SO  elevated  a  class,  that  they  called 
them '  iiiagiunccnt  renMiD* «f ndtv/  Thaw  (p»  gentlemen 
may  be  styled  the  diseovwaEB  of  Aiaoa,  te  aWB  until  <hair 
description  appeared,  which  iras  not  helbre  Ittf  (in  Wal- 
pole"s  Memoirs  rrlniir.L'  tn  F.ur  j  ean  and  Asiatic  Turkey), 
no  account  of  thai  miyijrt.int  ;ii.d  splendid  city  hatl  ever 
been  published.  M.  de  Chnsi  ul,  lu  li;^  t'Dt/ai;!'  Piltoresqiw, 
indeed,  makes  mention  of  the  ruins,  but  slightly,  and  in  a 
way  that  shows  he  not  only  had  never  been  at  the  apal,  but 
knew  nothing  positive  about  it  or  ita  nntiquilka. 

Dr.  Hunt  nmnd— 

1.  Three  of  theaflltiant  gates  quite  entire,  and  t!it^^  fotirth 
gate  and  flight  of  steps  in  ruins,  or  imperfect,  as  ulready 
descrilwi. 

2.  On  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  tho  remains  of  an 
edifice,  which,  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  had  been  a  Genoeaa 
castle  and  a  Greek  ehuieh.  and  was  then  (in  1801)  n 
Turkish  mosque.  Owr  tiie  doonray  of      building  was 

an  inscription  in  very  modem  Greek  characters.  Near  \hc 
same  edifice  were  two  reservoirs  or  oistems  to  hold  water  iM 
the  garrison,  and  one  of  tiMM  tM  aUppUwl,  in  ptlt,  tiM 
modem  town  of  Bairam. 

3.  On  the  brow  of  the  Acropolis  some  broken  columns 
(fluted)  of  granite,  and  various  basiiriiliaffi,  the  figures  of 
which  were  twenty  inehea  high,  and  eut  on  bloeks  of  granite. 
The  subjects  of  these  sculptures  were,  a  proi  <  .^^  iii  to  a 
sacrifice ;  a  symposium,  or  banquet ;  two  bulU  ligliung, 
with  their  horns  locked  together  :  three  horses  running,  and 
two  winged  sphinxes,  resting  each  of  them  a  iboi  on  a  kind 
of  candelabrum,  placed  betnien  them,  and  looking  upwiida. 
The  style  of  the  soulptnre  iMemMfld  the  Enpttan. 

4.  A  number  of  fragments  of  shalta  of  eolnnnia  in  Atit 
original  site  (on  the  Acnqwlis),  so  that  a  person  conversant 
with  antient  architeeture  could  easily  trace  the  plan  and 
(liffe'rent  details  of  a  temple  U>  which  they  hat!  bcdonged. 
Tbeoe  oohtmns  were  of  granite,  and  three  feet  in  diameter. 

5.  DMaendingftatt&Aei«poli»,aanudlbtttbaQnlilUi| 
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 fldtfin^  htfiiK  an  aiebad,  or  ntfm  nultad. 

IVowdltull  ropf  WCTB  ewiiiiwri  of  twy  btock»  of 
gnnita  fitted  together  withont  rcTncn'.  Hir  T-jrks  had 
MOa  0O(ITert«(i  thin  buildiug  into  u  vai>uur-UaUt,  but  ui  that 
InM  it  appeared  neglected. 

S.  On  a  .ower  dediTt^  of  tbe  rock  of  the  Acropolis  an 
antient  Greek  tlmtn,  «r  which  the  remains  ««m  vwy  eon- 
•tdeiable.  The  stoma  aaata  ibr  the  speetatof*  nmaioad 
alnoat  perfect ;  thejr  wara  aontaiiiently  bo  itfwad  out  in  ftont, 
for  allowing  the  people  sitting  on  them  to  draw  their  feet  a 
little  back  and  under  them,  »o  as  not  t«i  incommode  thosu 
who  sat  before  them.  There  were  forty  rows  or  ranges  of 
these  aeats,  and  at  the  top  of  tbe  theatre  there  wa^  a  hroad 
apan  lartace.  Two  large  vaultel  entranoai,  by  which  the 
people  entered  into  the  area,  whence  thaf  aaoanded  bv  five 
tiignts  of  steps  to  their  appropriate  places ;  aome  lar^  bloeka 
remaininfr  in  tliL-ir  ontrmal  places,  in  front  of  tbe  stajjc. 
and  snpjiosed  b\  Dr.  Hunt  to  be  the  ruius  of  the  Tliyuiele, 
wlscro  the  singt-rs  and  tnnsioians  used  to  be  placed  in  the 
Greek  theatres ;  and  HievenU  other  oompooeDt  parts  of  such 
an  edifice,  either  entire,  or  but  parttaQy  deatrajed.  Hw 
diamator  of  the  wbola  diaataa  ma  aamitj  iiaaaa. 

7.  Along  the  whole  line  of  tha  wall  that  ftwitt  the  aca, 
fraejmentii  of  columns  and  architraves,  which  indicated  an 
extensive  portiw.  Some  massive  trijjlyplis,  which  still  re- 
mained, showed  that  this  portico  had  been  of  the  Doric 
order.  Two  broken  ioscriptioat  in  large  antient  Gtaek 
ehataetan*  hat  appaientljr  of  na  inpartattoa^  lay  naar  this 
tpot. 

9.  At  the  foot  of  (he  antirat  flight  of  ateps,  in  the 

tery  alreadv  mentioned.  Dr.  Hunt  observed  many  sarco- 
phajii,  some  of  which  were  seven  or  ei^^hl  feet  liigh,  aucl  of 
proportioiMte  length  and  breadth.  Each  of  them  had  been 
oewn  out  of  one  massive  block  of  gray  granite,  and  its  heavy 
lid  ar  cover  out  of  another.  Tbe  sides  of  most  ot  them  were 
araananiad  with  liwUKMia  in  laliavQ,  and  many  had  tba  ie> 
OHihia  of  {nanriptiona  whiab  waiv  aa  noeh  danoed  as  to  be 
illegible.  The  d"  tr  i-fivo  Turks  had  broken  into  all  these 
sarcophagi  by  mukuij^'  holes  in  their  sides ;  and  these  eu- 
trancefl  a<Imitted  kids  and  lambs,  who  wan  glad  afthaahaltar 
and  tihade  which  they  found  within. 

Dr.  Hunt  moreover  obsaiwad  in  various  parts  of  the 
idd  (owa  baaw  of  bmkan  vaaaa,  haautiMfy  Tamiahad  with 
btaeht  and  of  Aat  Ka^  alegwat  labrio  ealled  Bftrtiaaan. 
He  was  led  to  believe  that  the  labours  of  any  one  who  should 
carry  on  excavations  at  A-^sos  would  ho  repaid  by  the  dis- 
covery of  many  v  iluni  le  n  in  sof  antient  art.  The  tradition 
of  the  inhabitaots  presierved  the  fact  that,  during  the  middle 
ages,  the  place  had  been  a  ibrtiaaa  and  aomauKial  aettla* 
mant  of  the  antarpriainf  Genoaiak 

Soma  Engliah  ttavaOara  who  TCaited  Aam  in  18M  and 
in  l63l,conflrm  Dr.  Runt's  deacription  in  all  its  important 
poinfci.  They  were  equally  struck  with  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  i  i.i  t Mrrtofits  walls,  and  the  numl>er  and  mag- 
niflceni-e  ot  lU  ruins ;  but  they  found  tbat  many  things  had 
been  brvikcn  and  defaced  since  thedoetor'a  tioM,  and  that 
most  of  the  moaa  portable  fragments  liad  haan  onriad  away 
by  the  Tarhs  Ibr  buildings,  fbr  tenbstoiiaa.  trooghs  <br 
eattle.  eom-mills,  and  for  other  purposes.  For  the  artielc 
of  tombstones  alone,  the  Turks,  biiice  their  occupation  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  have  worked  up  the  materials  of 
wboie  eit>«t»,  and  have  blown  up  and  shattered  some  of  the 
moat  exquisite  remains  of  antient  architecture  to  cut  the 
fragments  into  grave  slabs,  or  hew  tliem  into  paltry  tarbaned 
pdlara.  JR.  Walpole's  Mmainnlaiuig  to  Bimiptm  mi 

t|ilia«wiMbt  Lmdon, 


IS17.) 

H.\IRD,  SIR  DAVTD,  BART.,  General  in  the  British 
anuv.  and  K.C.B.,  was  bom  on  tbe  6th  December,  1767. 
at  Newbyth,  in  Beotland.  He  entered  the  service  at  fifteen 
yaaia  of  age,  as  an  ensign  in  tbe  Snd  nfimeitf  of  fioot, 
Md  ohUioed  a  company,  in  1778,  in  the  fSrd  Highland 
lagimant  Before  entering  upon  active  senice  lie  spent 
some  months  at  an  academy  at  Chekoa,  then  held  in  much 
i-sli-em  as  a  school  of  raihtary  discipline.  An  anecdote  is 
luld  respecting  his  conduct  at  tluk  period  which  evince^  an 
early  but  morally  defective  sense  of  the  invioiabihty  <>f  miii- 
tery  rules.  Youns  Baird  happened,  aoeacding  to  the  dia- 
ripline  of  the  arademy,  to  be  sanlinal  aneefamng,  when  a 
fellow  student,  his  senior  in  years,  endeavoured  to  pa&g, 
contrary  to  orders.  Threats  and  entreaties  were  both  eni- 
ployt^il  to  indiK  e  the  young  soldier  to  wink  \\\  il  j  ;ransgn-s- 
sion,  but  in  vain :  *  thai  I  cannot  do»  said  Baud.  '  but,  if 


you  please^  yon  may  knock  mn  down  and  walk  oat  over  my 

l)ody.' 

In  1779  Captain  Bainl  accompanied  his  regiment  to 
India,  and  was  present  at  tlie  di^ast^oU9  affair  of  Piram- 
ixiucuni,  on  tlir  I  (lb  .September  uf  the  next  year,  when  a 
handful  of  Btiti:>h  troops,  atcisr  a  most  galiaiil  defence,  weru 
parfldioaaly  alaugbtered  by  the  army  of  Hyder  Ali.  Ineon* 
aaquenea  wan  aeeidant  which  deprived  the  Briti&h  troops  of 
thMT  ammnnltioa,  and  after  repulsing  the  forces  of  Hyder,  at 
least  t-.venty  times  more  numerous.  Colonel  Baillie,  the  Eng- 
lish commander,  made  signal  of  surrender,  it  wa-s  acknow  - 
ledged by  the  enemy,  and  his  men  threw  down  their  arms  : 
the  moment  they  did  so  the  cavalry  of  Hyder.  commanded 
by  his  son  Tippao^  nuhed  forward,  and  literally  cut  the 
British  fixoe  to  piwaa.  Captain  fiaird  received  two  a^ra 
woands  on  the  head,  a  hall  m  the  Aigh,  and  a  pike  wound 
in  the  arm,  and  fell  senseless.  On  recovering  he  found 
himself  in  the  nud.st  of  his  dead  and  dyuig  comrades.  He 
fortunately  rallied  sutiicicntly  to  he  able  to  crawl  and  sur- 
render himself  to  some  French  otlicers  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy. 

The  humane  and  genaraoa  treatment  of  the  Engliah 
priaonen  by  the  Fienoh  ofllceta  in  the  aerrioe  of  Hyder 

.Ali  did  honour  to  their  European  education.  •  No  per^oin,' 
writes  one  who  experienced  it  (quoted  in  Mill  s  British  In- 
dia, vol.  ii.  p.  -19  Ij,  'can  do  justice  to  the  humaiut)  ef  tlK>e 
gentlemen,  without  whoso  assistance  many  of  our  olficers 
roust  have  j>erished  ;  but  their  merit  will  live  for  ever  em- 
balmed in  the  hearts  of  all  who  ielt  and  witnessed  their 
benefleenea.' 

But  the  French  officers  had  not  the  power  of  restoring 
the  English  prisoner'*  to  liberty.  Bof  ire  their  wounds  w<  r,- 
cured,  they  were  marched  to  rlilferent  fortresses  in  Hydtr\ 
dominions.  The  strong  fortre&s  of  Seringapatam  was  liio 
dostinatiun  of  Baird  and  about  400  Britissh  soldiers.  Here 
be  bad  to  endure  a  captivity  of  nearly  fear  yeaia'  duraiioa. 
emlntteted  by  every  pri\*ation  and  aoflering  which  aavage 
Vengeance  could  devise.  lie  b.jre  all  with  a  firmness  ami 
equanimity  which  alteiideil  hiiu  through  life.  After  Lis 
release  from  prison,  Baird  visiied  Kn^land,  and  returned  to 
India  in  17^1  with  the  rank  of  iieutenant-colonel.  During 
his  stay  he  quarrelled  witii  the  British  auihonties  resperi- 
ing  their  cooduat  in  tbe  affairs  of  the  Rajah  of  Taigote, 
believing,  in  hw  simplicity,  that  tbe  policy  of  the  British 
government  in  India  towards  the  native  princes  was  regu- 
lated solely  by  a  regard  to  strict  justice  and  good  latih. 
He  left  India  in  dis^'ust  un  the  i  7th  October,  1797,  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  returned  soon  atlei  wtih  the  rank 
of  biiga£ar*ganeml.  and  was  engaged  in  active  service  under 
Oeneral  Harm  in  the  war  which  again  broke  out  between 
the  British  goveniaBent  and  the  avutan  of  Mysore,  Tippuo. 
the  son  of  Ilyder  Ali. 

After  vanous  sur^cesses,  the  British  army  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Seringapatam.  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  and 
defended  by  a  numerous  and  confident  army.  The  British 
commander  deterauoad  to  take  it  by  storm  :  and  the  con- 
duct of  thedaju|aiona  aniefpriie  wa^  at  hiaownsoUeitation, 
intmsted  to  Major-CretMnu  BainL  The  arrangemanta  Ibr 

storming  were  completed  on  the  Ith  M.iy,  1799,  and  one 
o'clock  of  that  day  was  fixed  upon  for  the  as>ault,  ii  being 
known  that  the  natives  usuall)  souglU  •^heiter  and  repose 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  that  hour.  A  few  minutes  before 
one,  Baird  went  round  to  the  storming  party,  and  told  tlicm 
to  be  ready  at  an  instant's  warning.  When  the  pteeiae 
moment  airived.  he  ascended  the  parapet  of  the  trenches  in 
full  view  of  both  armies,  *  a  militar)  figure."  ubsL-ms  Co- 
lonel Wilks,  'suited  to  aurh  an  occasion,'  and,  drawing  his 
sword  with  the  K'dluiit  bearing  of  a  knight  of  rumaneo, 
shouted,  iu  a  tone  that  thrilled  along  the  trenches,  '  Now* 
my  bmia  fellows,  follow  me,  and  prove  yourselves  wiorthy 
the  name  of  British  aoldien.*  Within  aevan  miimtaa  tha 
English  flag  waved  ftwm  the  outer  bastion  of  tbe  fortress ; 
and  before  night  Seringap.itam  wiis  in  possession  uf  th-' 
besiegers.  Tbe  skill  and  intrepidity  displayed  by  Gcner.il 
Baird  on  this  nieinonible  iHca-iun  were  only  equalled  by 
his  humanity  towards  ihe  captives, — humanity  the  mora 
worthy  «f  pnise  %s  hen  it  b  feoollocted  that  Seringnpntam 
waa  the  aaana  of  his  sufRMinga  and  king  unpriaonmaint. 

Thronghout  his  nroftasional  career  General  Baird  had  ta 
endure  many  of  those  slights  ;iTid  mortifications  to  which 
persons  nut  of  commnndinir  XmUi  and  rniniHterial  influence 
are  too  frequently  sulijected  in  the  British  army.  In  i,o 
other  service  has  tbe  '  cold  shade  of  the  aristocracy,'  to  use 
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Iho  happy  language  of  the  histnrian  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  «o  ooiuUat  ami  extenuve  an  intlueuce :  yet  sucb  it  the 
native  viloitr,  and  ao  tnuytiit  are  tbo  hopes  of  the  British 
nldier.  that  in  DO  servioe  an  there  to  be  foaod  aiofB  wter- 
fririni:  oliicert  of  comparatively  inferior  birth  and  cod- 
nexions.  At  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  Lord 
Hornington  (the  pn^at  Marquess  WdiesU;) )  was  Kovcmur- 
general  of  India:  his  bnnher.  Colonel  Arthur  Wellealey 
(the  present  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  even  then  displayed 
the  qualities  of  a  skilful  oificer)  commanded  a  corps  of 
reserve  under  General  Baird.  Usage  entitled  Baird  to  the 
command  or  Kovernorship  of  the  town  which  he  had  taken, 
even  had  his  services  been  less  brilliant  and  suc^csnful. 
Under  this  impression  he  took  possession  of  the  palace  of 
Tippoo,  who  was  among  the  slain,  as  hi-i  head-quarters.  He 
was  next  <Ut  mbnipd^oonunanded  to  delivw  up  the  keys  of 
the  town  to  ColonN  Wdlmlejr,  who»  at  it  happened,  had  no 
active  share  in  the  capture.  ■  And  thus,'  said  Baird,  *  before 
the  sweat  was  dry  on  m^-  brow,  1  was  superseded  by  an 
inferior  officer.'  The  injustice  of  this  proceed  iiL'  i-  not 
!es«)iencd  by  the  consideratioa  that  this  '  mlenur  oliicer, 
about  ten  years  after,  prowad  Unielf  to  be  a  roan  of  far 
h^her  mUitaty  oapaoit  j :  bsvna  ippointadto  tha  oonmaiid 
beernma  he  waa  tnodiar  to  the  governor-general,  and  not 

be<'au*e  ho  was  a  soMier  of  promise. 

The  hiormin"/  uf  Serin^'apatam  was  the  great  achievement 
of  Sir  David  Baird's  military  hfe :  and  though  his  subse- 
quent s4.-n  ice^  were  numerous  and  intporlant,  we  do  not 
Kc]  It  nt'cessaiy  to  notice  them  in  detail.  He  received  the 
tbaoka  of  Parliamaat  and  the  jKaat  India  Company  (or  hia 
brilliant  eondnet  at  Seringapatan,  and  daclinM  a  fiansion 
from  the  Company,  in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  by  a  red 
riband  by  his  Mvercign.  Such  a  reward  was  held  out  to 
mil  :it  the  time  (our  authority  is  Mr.  Hook's  lib)  by 
Lord  Momington ;  but  the  promise  was  foriitotten. 

In  1601  Gen«ral  Baird  was  sent  from  India  to  co-operate 
Willi  tb«  Bcitiab  ttoopa  in  Bgypt  againat  the  Franeb.  He 
landed  at  Koowir.  <m  the  weat  enast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
marched  l  y  the  usual  route  tn  Ki  rrnrh  on  llieNilc.  Follow- 
mu  tbeeoui>e  of  that  river,  he  arrived  at  Ro:»eita  August  JO, 
1^01,  wiiere  he  received  a  letter  from  General  Hutchinson, 
aQn  aincuig  that  the  French  had  sent  a  tlagof  truce  to  treat 
for  the  surrenderor  Alexandria,  (xeneral  Baird  rettimed 
to  Indta  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  landed  at  Calcutta  July 
31.  1802.  Fcnr  the  particulars  of  this  Egyptian  expedition. 
wf-  rvfer  to  the  Life  of  General  Baird,  attributed  to  Mr. 
Hook ;  and  to  the  jidemoirett  &e.,  of  the  Count  de  No^,  who 
served  in  tlw  aipadition  in  tlie  lOtb  BagUali  lafmaat  of 
fboc 

Oo  his  return  to  India  ha  ma  lemoved  to  the  alair  of  tiie 
MUblishment  at  Fort  St.  George,  MadnM,at  bis  own  request. 
He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  luM^tties  against  Scin- 
diah  and  the  Rajah  of  Kajpore.  During  this  campaign, 
considering  himself  neglected  and  thwarted,  and  having  In 
Tsia  remonstrated  with  the  government  of  Madras,  he 
applied  ifor  leave  of  absence.  This  being  granted,  he  reUn- 
quiahed  Ua  eonnnand  and  returned  to  Europe,  quitting, 
^<T8  his  partial  biogropher, '  tbeJaad  of  hia  aany  anflarings 
sod  hi.s  later  glory  for  ever.' 

In  1,S0.'>  General  Baird  commanded  an  lili  i.  directed 
against  the  Dutch  settlements  at  the  C^pe  uf  Ciood  Hope ; 
tiKik  (Jape  Town,  and  was  proceeding  to  teganbe  his  con- 
quest wlien  be  waa  lacaUad  for  haviSK  aaaetianad  an  ill- 
jodged  espeditiott  of  Sir  Home  Popham  againat  one  of  tiie 
p<>.^s.sions  of  Spain  in  Smith  .-\tnerica. 

In  1s1j7  he  iiccompanied  Lord  Cathoart  in  the  expedition 
of  that  year  aL!ain<it  jXMiinark  ;  and.  though  wounded  twice 
ditfing  the  capture  of  <Jopenha<;en.  he  is  hardly  mentioned 
iathedeapalBlHa:  while  General  Wellei^ley,  his  junior,  who 
alia  bad  a «— "■•■^  under  IanlCkthcart»'ia  made  the  anli- 
jftt  of  an  daibanite  enlof^.  On  liia  tetam,  be  vraa  lent  to 
-  ifwrinterul  a  'camp  of  instruction'  in  Ireland;  an  employ- 
rm-nt  which  would  imply  that  his  proficiency  in  the  mecha- 
ii;cal  branches  of  the  niililary  art  was  nieirc  iiigiily  rated  by 
his  superiors  than  his  tUiiess  to  command  an  army. 

In  18M  Baifd  commanded  a  large  force  that  was  sent 
^  to  eo-opa»ta  with  Sir  John  Moore,  than  eonunander-in- 
^aef  of  the  British  fbrees  in  the  PMuniub.  As  we  shall 
have  tij  spf  ik  f  thv  fdrtunes  of  thin  expedition  in  imntlwr 
t  lace,  Wf  -.ijali  uere  merely  state  that  it  formed  part  of  Sir 
John  Monro  s  army  \i,  lii^  retrcut  to  Coruna,  and  shared  in 
the  gkiry  of  the  battle  of  that  name,  whiah  vindicated  the 
koDOOff  «r  dw  SnilUi  tmw.  On  flw  dealb  of  tbat  nbla 


commander  (see  Napier's  Hiitory  of  the  Ptmkmiar  War 
vol.  i.  poMMi),  Gananl  Baird.  as  aeoand  in  aonraand,  be- 
came eonmandoi^inHdiiaf,  and  tba  detpatoh  ralaiiag  to  the 

buttle  was  acoonlingly  written  in  hi*  name.  lie  was  how- 
ever too  severely  wounded  to  take  advauiage  of  tlie  arri- 
dental  promotion,  even  had  cir,  ui:  Ntuaces  been  otherwise 
favourable ;  for  he  received  Mime  grape-shot  in  the  ieftarm, 
which  so  aliattered  the  bone  of  tba  mm  and  aboulder,  that 
amputatiott  ftoni  the  socket  beemna  neaaaaarjr.  On  hia  re- 
turn, he  reeoifed  tiie  thanks  air  P^ament  ht  \m  gailant 
conduct,  was  gratified  with  th*  kng-aoogbt-lbr  tad  riband* 
and  crea.e<l  a  haronet. 

In  I81C  Sir  David  Baird  man  i  1  :MissCampK'li  i  resion, 
of  Perthshire,  with  whom  be  received  considerable  estates 
in  that  countjr.  In  1814t  al  tba  termination  of  the  war,  ba 
applied  fiDrnpaangaandnaniiDD,eooaidering  the  baronetqr 
and  K.03.  honoar  t^uite  inadeqnate  to  tbe  length  and  im- 
portance of  his  services  ;  but  he  failed  in  his  application. 
In  1B'20  Baird  was  appointeil  cammander-in-cfaief  in  Ireland, 
but  rcmai[u  1  n  iilice  only  long  ennu^'h  to  show  that, 
though  an  intrepid  and  gallant  g<ddicr,  he  was  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  of  good  government.  He  was  removed 
fiombMeamnwod  in  18Sl,vhen  the  Marquess  WelUssley 
boeame  Lord  Ltentenant.  ThMn  this  period  tiU  his  death, 
in  1829,  he  lived  ii  retirement. 

(The  Life  of  Geneiai  Sir  David  Baird,  ^c. ;  Mill's 
British  India  ;  Hiitnriail  Sketches  of  the  Souih  "/  India, 
by  Colonel  Mark  Wilks ;  jSapier  s  Hiitory  qf  ikt  i'entH' 
eitlar  War ;  and  Sotet  on  the  Campaign  qf  1808-9  tn  HU 
North  of  Spaint  by  Colonel  SooeU*  Baird'a  Miiitaqr 
Seeretary.) 

BAIRDSTOWN.   [See  Bahdstown.] 

BAIllEUTH,  or  BAYRKl  IH  This  principality, 
which  formed  part  of  tlie  posscsMon-i  of  the  margraves  of 
Anspach-Baireuth  in  Francoma,  was,  after  its  cession  bjr 
them  to  Prussia  in  1 791 ,  surrendered  by  the  latter  to  Franea 
in  1807,  at  which  time  it  contained  a  superficies  of  1218 
square  milea,  and  a  population  of  28o,7oo  souls.  It 
was  subsequently  transferred  by  France  to  Bavaria,  undiT 
the  treaty  of  Pans  in  Febrnary.  1810,  when  it  was  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  districts,  the  former  being  at  pre 
sent  included  in  the  Bavarian  provinoe  of  the  Upper  Main, 
and  the  latter  in  that  of  tbe  Rent.  The  cirde  or  bailiwick 
of  this  name  lies  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Bavaria,  in  tbe 
province  of  the  Upi>er  Main :  ariU  is  a  hilly  country  ow  ing  to 
the  numerous  arms  which  the  FichleljieTHrgi^  tl>rows  out  in 
all  directions,  but  it  has  excellent  pastures,  and  raises  much 
grain  and  fruit.  It  is  109  square  miles  in  extent,  and  con- 
tains about  23,000  inhabitants,  two  market-towna,  and  104 
villages  and  hamlets,  besides  Bairouth,  which  is  tile  capital 
of  tbe  piovinea  of  the  Upper  Main,  and  in  former  times 
waa  that  of  the  principality  itself.  This  town  is  plea- 
santly situatetl  in  a  spacious  and  fertile  vulloy  between 
the  Red  Main,  which  is  here  crusi>ed  by  two  bridges, 
and  the  Mistelbacb  and  Sendelbach,  and  is  about  115 
mikia  due  north  of  Munich,  ineluding  the  town  of  St 
Geor^  wbicb  a^ioint  it.  the  nomber  « ita  inbabitanta  is 
about  13,000,  of  whom  about  900  are  Roman  Catholioa. 
and  500  Jews.  Baireuth  is  an  open,  cbeerlbl,  well-built 
place,  and  has  six  gates,  though  parts  only  of  its  old  walls 
are  standing  :  the  stre«tti>  are  bruad,  regulax,  and  well-paved  ; 
and  it  is  embellished  with  gardens,  groves,  promenades, 
and  public  fuontains,  three  of  which  on  the  great  market- 
place are  adorned  with  atatuea.  Tbe  moat  iconrkable 
biiildinu's  in  Baireuth  are  the  '  Sophienburg,'  formerly  the 
margravial  residence,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  175.3. 
but  has  siiu»  been  in  a  great  measure  restored .  and  its 
church  with  an  octangular  tower  of  freestone;  the  new 
palaaa  with  its  gardens ;  the  chancery  buildings,  a  hand- 
aone  opeKai>b(Ni8a,  the  ridiog-bouae  (a  ^paoHNia  aitd 
raaasive  edillea,  eontaining  a  nky-hoitae),  die  bairaeki,  tbe 
mint,  and  hunting  establislimcnts,  now  converted  into  - 
schools,  in  the  same  way  as  the  orphan-house  has  been  appro- 
priated OS  a  gymnasium  ;  the  town-hall,  the  market-place, 
with  three  handsome  fbuntauis,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  in- 
firmary, and  an  bQa|iial«  a  house  of  correction,  atid  a  hall  fur 
the  exeroiaa  of  Ifaa  gon  and  bow  (iehieia>l)aaa).  Besides 
the  palaee-abureb  and  a  gothte  ehmeb  eraetod  in  144C  in 
honour  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  there  are  six  other  churches 
and  a  synagi>gne  in  the  town.  It  is  the  centre  of  adminis- 
tration for  the  i  ri  vim  .  ,  lias  boards  for  the  homo  and  tinan- 
oial  departments,  judioiai  trilHUMla.  and  a  Protestant  con- 
iiglaqr.  AttiM  baadaf  tbe  naUia  aahoob  in  Bairantbi* 
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tbe  Ghhubmn-Brnestinuin,  which  Ukea  naute  iruai  the 
maigravs  who  founded  it  in  1664:  it  has  also  several  pr; 
V«lt  ud  mtioptl  Mshools,  and  a  Jewish  wminary.  There 
m  ttmnSagyuiai  manufactories  for  mikiag  tobacco-pipes, 
paiTsbment,  ltnen«  porcelain  mi  mUhumn,^  cottontf  «nd 
stockings ;  and  tbe  inhabiUntB  Cany  on  vmiuMm  trade 
in  grain  and  flour.  According  to  Stflin*  BaUDButh  lies  in 
49°  57'  N.  lat..  and  1  r  40'  K.  lonff. 

A  road,  bordered  with  tree*,  and  scarct-ly  rn  jre  tii^n  half 
a  mile  in  length,  leads  to  the  little  town,  or  rather  suburb,  of 
*  St  Oeorgem  Sec'  on  the  Red  Main,  opposite  to  Baireuth, 
and  close  to  the  site  of  a  lake  called  tu  '  Bnndeaburger 
Weiber,'  from  which  tbewatm  have  Iwell  drawn  off,  and 
whi^h  has  In  j;  cultivated  for  agricaltural  and  grazing  pur- 
poses :  It  consists  of  a  ntnglo  straight  street,  composed  of 
210  handsome  dwellings,  all  uniform  in  height,  and  hai> 
about  1800  inhabitants.  The  house  of  correction  at  Bai- 
reuth. has  a  manufactory  of  playing-cards,  and  workshops  for 
marbie-slabs,  &c.  attached  to  it,  in  tbe  lattar  of  wliiob  tb» 
prisoners  work  up  fiity-five  different  Undfl  of  native  rauUe. 
A  spring  of  mineral  water,  impregnated  with  iron  and  sul- 
phur, was  discovered  here  in  1821.  The  celebrated  Jean- 
Paul  (J,  P.  Fr.  Richter)  died  in  this  place  on  the  !4th  of 
NoTsmbar,  188ft,  and  a  monument  incloses  bis  remains. 
About  tiiToe  nilea  distant  are  the  beautiful  park,  temple, 
gardens,  and  waterworks  of  the  Hermitage ;  the  mansion  ta 
which  diey  are  an  appendage  has  two  wings,  the  one  fitted 
up  with  twelve  cells,  for  the  use  of  the  former  maJT»Taves  as 
superiors,  and  m  many  bermttii ;  and  the  other  with  an 
et^utd  number  for  tbe  margravine  and  twelve  female  recluses. 
Six  miles  beyond  it  lies  the  Sansparcil,  a  royal  country-seat, 
tomanticallv  situated. 

BAIROUT,  the  antient  Berytus.   [Sae  Bsiboot.] 

BAISE.    [See  Gasonnk.  &e.] 

BA'JA,  11  large  market  towu  i  i  Hungary,  sitwatcd 
near  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  the  north-western  part  of 
tfie  circle  of  Bacs,  and  on  the  borders  of  that  of  Pesth ;  in 
46°  10'  N.  lat,  and  18'  i&'  B.  bng.  It  contains  1676 
boDMB,  and  13.834  inbabitania  (Blumenbaeb,  ms),  and  be- 
longs to  Prince  Grassalkovics,  who  has  a  handsome  residence 
on  Uie  spot  It  carries  on  an  extensive  shipping-trade  on 
the  Danube,  has  several  churches,  a  s  .  i  i^v'^ue.  a  Catholic 

Smnastum  recently  erected,  a  civic  school  of  the  first  class 
supt-schule),  and  a  military  store  for  provisions.  It  is 
celebrated  tbimtghout  Austria  for  its  annual  fair,  to  which 
immenaabarib  w  swina  an  diivan;  and  the  prices  obtained 
for  tbem  are  a  guide  to  most  other  parts  of  tha  MDpire. 
If  ueb  grain  and  wine  are  produced  in  its  vicinity. 
B  AJAZID.  or  B  A  J  A  ZET.  [See  Bayazid.] 
BAKER,  DAVID,  an  EngUsh  Benedictine  monk  and 
ecclesiastical  historian,  was  the  son  of  WilUam  Baker,  and 
napbaw,on  the  mother's  side,  to  Dr.  David  Lewes,  judge  of 
tba  Adniralr.?.  Ho  was  born  at  Abergavenny,  Deeembar 
9tb,  157S.  tie  received  his  early  education  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  in  London,  whence,  in  1690,  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  l>ecamo  a  commoner  of  Broadgato  Hall,  now 
Pembrake  College.  Here  be  is  recorded  by  Anthony  i 
Wood  to  ha^e  fallen  into  vicious  and  diaoHerly  habits. 
Having  loft  the  university  without  a  degree,  1m  came  to 
Loudon,  and  joined  his  brother  Richard,  a  barrister  of  tile 
Middle  Temple,  where  he  studied  law,  and.  in  addition  to 
the  loose  courses  be  bad  followed,  became  a  professed  inlidel. 
After  the  death  of  Ins  brother,  his  father  sei.;  f -r  lum  to 
Abergavenny,  where  (being  steward  to  Lord  Abi;ix<ivunny) 
lie  was  enabled  to  make  him  recorder  of  tbe  town.  Here,, 
whilst  returning  home  from  holding  a  court  at  a  diitant 
plaee,  a  miraculous  escape  from  drowning  recalled  bint  to  a 
sense  of  religion,  and  made  him  ultimately  desirous,  in 
some  way,  to  enter  its  service.  After  much  meditation,  he 
became  convinced  that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  the  Roman 
Catholiu  Church ;  and.  taking  a  journey  to  London,  he  fell  in 
with  some  Benedictine  fathers  of  the  Cassine  congregation, 
witli  one  of  whom  be  shortly  after  repaired  to  Italy.  He 
gave  no  further  notice  of  his  intentions  to  hia  fatlwrlhan 
that  he  was  eoing  to  travel.  Arriving  at  Padun.  he  wa<t 
received  and  auniitlc<l  to  the  habit  of  religion  by  the  ;ibtK)t 
iif  Jiisiiiui.  ITlh  May.  lGo:>.  iihoul  which  lime  he  t  h.niiL'cd 
hui  nauie  Iroiu  Davtd  to  Augmnne  Baker.  After  hi»  no 
viciatc,  a  fit  of  sickness  rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should 
try  tiie  effect  of  his  native  air,  be  returned  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  ncMMile  Ms  father,  who 
wa»  dying,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Havin  lt  perf  irmed 
tiM  bat  offlcaa  to  his  iatheii  provided  for  hu  mother,  and 


disposed  of  his  own  estate.  Wood  suys  *hc  made  his  pro^ 
Tcssion  of  a  religious  state  to  the  fathers  of  the  Italian  con* 
gregation,  to  whom  be  gave  an  account  of  his  tenDnorais.* 
After  this  be  resided  partly  in  London  and  parflj  wiHi  Ro* 
man  Catholic  famiUes  in  the  countnr  for  lOBlo  TCBll.pR^ 
fessing  his  religion  as  openly  as  eoold  \m  dona  ymk  aantjr. 
He  then  retir«i  for  a  time  to  Douay  Subsequently  he 
became  the  spiritual  director  of  the  convent  of  Enghf.h 
Benedictine  nuns  at  Cambray,  and  their  confessor, 
with  whom  he  paiwe«l  nine  years,  and  then  again  returned 
to  Douay. 

About  1621  an  onployiiionA  neonnianded  to  him 
by  tbe  superior!  of  bia  ordor,  tbik  of  nardiing  aflor  and 

trans'  ril  ing  the  records  of  the  antient  congregation  of  the 
black  uf  Benedictine  monks  in  England.  His  «3ollections 
on  this  subject  filled  si.x  volumes  in  tblio.  They  ore  said  to 
have  been  lost ;  but  father  Clement  Reyner's  Apottolatut 
BenedicHmrwm  in  Ant^ktULiDma*  1626,  was  arranged 
and  ntatbodisad  from  tboui  aadtlMriapnliadinanjQrtbo 
nateriais  of  Cressy'a  CKtifvA  A%rn*y,  m.  Roaa,  1668. 
Baker's  religious  treatises,  -^liirh  v. ere  numerous,  thiiu'^h 
none  were  ever  publisbe<l,  filit;a  uiae  folio  volumes  of  manu- 
script:  these,  in  Wood's  time,  were  preserved  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  £iM;)iah  Benedictine  nuns  at  Cambray,  and 
Wood  has  reooTMdMany  of  their  titles. 

Among  the  naroea  of  the  literary  friends  of  Baker,  those 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Selden,  Cam- 
den, and  Godwin,  are  especially  recorded.  The  exact  time 
of  bis  last  return  to  England  is  not  mentioned.  He  died  in 
Gray's  Inn  I^ne.  August  9th,  1641,  and  was  buncd  nt  St. 
Andrew's,  Holliom.  Father  Austin  Baker  is  often  men* 
tioned  witb  gioat  respect  by  Dame  Gertrude  More,  in  her 
Spiritual  Exercuet.  (Wood's  Athente  Oxon.  edit.  Bliss, 
vol.  iii.  col  7 ;  Grainger,  vol.  ii.  p.  300 ;  Chalmers's  Biogr. 
Dirt.,  vol.  iii.  p.  333.) 

HAKER.  HENRY,  whose  name  is  familiar  lo  those 
who  are  interested  in  microscopic  observations,  was  the  ten 
of  William  Baker,  a  clerk  in  chancery:  he  was  bom 
on  the  8th  May,  1698.  in  Chancery -lane,  London.  In 
1713  he  was  placed  with  a  bookseller,  whom  he  left  in  1720 
to  reside  with  Mr.  John  Forster,  an  attorney.  Here  be 
first  practised  tuition  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  emplo)  inent 
which  he  afterwards  followed  with  so  much  success,  Im  first 
pupil  being  Mr.  Forster's  daughter.  The  names  of  some  of 
tbe  flnt  faniliec  in  tbe  land  are  to  be  found  among  bis 
wbOlars;  bnt  ho  loama  not  to  have  been  very  solieitena  ^t 
mankind  in  general  should  profit  by  his  power  of  communi- 
cating ideas  to  these  unfortunate  objects,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  required  abend  for  100/.  from  each  pupil  not  to  mention 
his  method  uf  toacbing.  In  1724  and  1<26  be  published 
sui.ie  poems,  BtdHrfmuy  licentious ;  and  from  that  time  tu 
1 737  bia  laboun  appear  to  bavo  b«Mi  ehietly  hterary,  and  not 
wlctttatad  to  add  a  gieal  deal  to  bia  ftime.  In  1 729  bo  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Defoe,  and  in 

1740  was  elected  first  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  soon  after  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.   He  now  gave 

Eroof  of  bis  talent  for  accurately  observing  ol^ects  of  natural 
istor)',  a  turn  for  which  he  showed  at  a  very  early  period 
of  bis  lift ;  and,  about  two  yean  after  his  election  he  pub- 
lisbad  tbe  first  edition  of  Tkg  iSenteope  madti  Ea»y,  wbieb 
was  followe<l  by  his  Employment  for  the  Microicope.  Iti 

1741  he  received  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  vSociety,  the  Copley  medal,  for  his  micro- 
scopical experiments  on  the  cryiitalbzations  and  configura- 
tions of  saline  partiolet. 

His  experimema  vfon  tba  fkaab-water  polnio.  Hydra  vm- 
dii,  and  upon  otber  minute  nnimda,  a«a  yttf  euiieoa  and 
instructive  ;  and  though  hr  ■'vas  censured  bv  men  of  small 
minds  as  an  observer  ot  biilc  things,  bis  observations  are 
stiii  rilue.l.  '.vhiitj  tln';r  names  are  forcotten.or  only  remem- 
bered with  contempt.  Dr.  Hill,  a  disappointed  candidate 
for  a  fellowship  of  the  Royat  Society,  who  had  beta  under 
great  oU^iooa  to  bin*  waa  one  of  tbeaa  eavilieri. 

Henry  Baker  died  in  tbe  Strand  on  the  1 5tb  November, 
1774,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  having  survived  his  wife, 
ami  w.is  buried  in  the  church-yard  iil  ,St.  M.irv  le-.Sir.md. 

His  collectinn  of  n;itur;il  proiluetiiHis,  with  soiiu-  aiiti 
quities,  kc.  occupied  ten  days  in  the  sale,  which  took  pia^^e 
lU  1775. 

The  larger  Ai|iine  strawbetry  and  the  tnw  rbubaib 
( JIA«iMi  jmAnafwm)  were  introduced  by  bim  into  tbis  conn- 

Iry :  he  aUo  innrlr  irs  acquaintril  with  tbe  tii^tnr\- nf  tt-,., 
Coccut  Poionicus,  or  cochineal  of  the  oorlh,  tnutsnuttod 
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hy  Dr.  Wolfe.  Thit  atcau  was  generally  used  as  one  of 
the  principal  kinib  <if  mrltt  if9  bdbfs  the  diaoomry  of 
South  AoBflneft. 
The  M1ownq[f  *e«itione in  tievinv ohjeett.'  fl«ni  Ilia  M- 

-rofcopf  made  Easy,  arc  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Ihose  who  pursue  iheir  inauiries  eveu  with  the  improve<l 
instruments  i  f  the  present  day. 

*  Bevare  uf  determining  and  dedarinfr  your  opinion  sud- 
denlj  oa  any  object ;  for  imagination  oflten  gets  the  start  of 
judgoMit.  ind  inakM  people  beUove  thay  no  things,  which 
better  eftnervationvill  eooThiee  tbam  eould  not  possibly  be 
Mien:  therefore  assert  nothing  till  after  repeated  experi- 
ments and  examinations,  in  all  lights,  and  in  all  positions. 

'  Wlien  you  employ  the  mieroecope,  shake  off  all  preju- 
dice, nor  harbour  any  favourite  opinions ;  for,  if  yon  do,  it  is 
not  unlikely  Fancy  will  betray  you  into  error,  and  make 
ymi  think  jm  see  what  you  wwild  vieh  to  see. 

*  RetaeaW  that  tnith  akme  ia  the  matter  you  are  in 
search  after ;  and  if  you  have  been  nlfltdmi,  l«t  HOC  vanity 
^-duce  you  to  persist  in  your  mistake.' 

B.AKER.  SIR  RICHARD,  the  author  of  the  Chromrle 
of  tk«  King*  of  Rngland  known  by  his  name,  was  born 
aSotit  the  year  1568.  Wood  (Atherue  Oxomentei),  and  the 
writer  of  the  article  '  Sir  Richard  Bakmrt'  in  the  Biopmtkia 
Brilanmm,  make  Sissingfaufet;  in  Kant*  bii  birtn-place ; 
but  Fuller,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  paneiMl  amfnaintance, 
in  bis  Engluh  WorthiM,  states  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Oxfonlshiro.  He  was  descendeil  from  Sir  John  Baker, 
who  tilled  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
Henry  VIII. ;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford  ; 
knighted  in  16^ ;  and  married  and  settled  in  Oxfordshire 
before  the  year  ISM.  Having  got  into  pecuniary  difficulties, 
aa  it  should  seem,  looa  after  his  awriageit  ba  ma  thrown 
into  the  Fleet  Prison,  where  he  spent  Htm  mnaining  yean 

ofbislife,  and  died  iti  the  year  1 644-5  in  estate  of  extreme 
poverty.  It  was  during  his  imprisonment  and  as  a  means 
of  subsistence  that  he  wrote  his  Chronicle  and  various 
other  works:  a  circumstanoe  which  should,  perhaps,  iiuhioe 
us  to  judge  leniently  of  their  imperfections. 

Of  the  CArMnei^t  the  mon  cdtobarted  of  his  vorka,  the 
author  has  hinuidf  itid.  *  that  it  «a«  eoHaelad  with  so  gteat 

care  and  diligi}nce,  that  if  all  other  of  our  chronicles  should 
be  l<»t,  this  only  would  be  sufficient  to  inform  posterity  of 
all  passages  worthy  or  tncmorable  to  be  known.'  ll  r  s 
Ckrumicie  is  by  no  meant  entitled  to  this  high  oommcnd- 
ation;  at  the  same  time,  we  are  not  aotmted  at  the 
great  iiopDlarilr  whish  it  ei(|oyad  for  mora  iban  a  oentuiy 
after  ita  pabUeatlon  (164t)  among  the  squiree  and  anient 
gentlewomen  of  tt f  srh  ^nl  r>f  Sir  Rollt  <!-■  Coverley.  The 
manner  was  new,  Li.d  as  the  sarcastic  auUiur  of  the  HUto- 
rieal  Lti-run/  nrm  .rked,  '  pleasing  to the  rabble  ; '  meaning, 

ar  the  term  '  rabbl«,'  all  persons  not  eminently  learned. 
oIliBfhed  was  too  bulky,  and  Speed  too  dull  a  writer  to  ha 
poynhnr ;  and  Sir  Riehaid'a  lesioence  in  the  Fleet  was  not 
verjr  eofmpatible  with  tboae  numerous  references  to  autho- 
rities and  antiquarian  researches  which  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  learned  men.  but  perplex  and  weary  the  general 
reader.  Tlious^h  full  of  errors,  Baker's  Chromrle  was  lonj? 
the  t«xt  booii  of  English  history  to  oountry  gentleuiea  and 
their  families,  and  has  given  more  pleasure  and  perhaps* 
diffused  more  knowled^  tlian  historical  works  of  Ut 
h  igher  prctensionab  It  is  now  little  read.  The  other  ««rka 
of  Sir  K.  Baker  are  mostly  of  a  devotkmal  character; — 
Meditatiotu  and  Ditqumhotu  on  the  lortfa  Prayer  and 
on  the  Pfalm* ;  Mrditatinm  and  Prayers  fnr  the  Set>m 
Da^»n/tke  Wnek;  An  Apology  for  Laymen  writing  on 
Divinity ;  A  Soliloquy  on  the  Soul,  or  a  Pillar  fif  Thought ; 
M«dUaSum*  on  the  Fall  of  Lucifer;  and  various  transla- 
tiom.  He  abw,  in  a  posthumous  work,  the  T%«atrum  Bedi- 
vmum,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Fatbeia  ware  not  so 
opfK»ed  to  draroatie  representatiotli,  as  Prynne  bad  repre- 
•tented  in  his  Hietrio-MafHir. 

(Wood's  Afhenre  Oxonicnse/i ;  Fuller's  Engliih  IVorthies  ; 
and  the  Biov^raphm  Britannica.  The  writer  of  the  notice 
of  Sir  Richard  Baker,  in  the  last-named  work,  makes  some 
•totemeots,  on  the  authority  of  Wood,  which  we  cannot  find 
A  him;  and  enoneoutty  rapreHmtB  tbo  Thaairum  Tritun- 
phani  as  a  different  work  fttmi  the  Theainm  Redivivum. 
The  >.-<-  pii<l  title  wa.H  a  bookseller's  tnck  to  dispose  of  so  j;  • 
nipieH  \ti  the  Rfdtnrum  ihiit  lay  on  his  hand*.  The  «  rk 
WW  ftrtit  pubhslK il  in  1662.  Baker's  CAron«W<?  brought  tl;r 
htttoiy  o*  Knglaod  down  to  the  death  of  Jaooes :  hie  vroie 
ak»  a  ft«  Unea  «r  the  imgn  of  Obnrki  L,  bf  wi^  of 


duction.  A  fourth  edition  of  the  Chronicle  was  made  and 
published  in  1665  by  Edward  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Milton, 
whieh  brought  the  work  down  to  theoonnation  of  Charlaa 
II.  Phillips  says  {the  BpuUt  «i  lA*  Rtadm^  that  at  to  the 

transactions  of  M  i  k  (Duke  of  Albemarle)  he  had  permis- 
sion to  make  use  ot  his  *  ExcelleDcie's  own  papers,  and  seve- 
ral other  private  oollMiioaa  «f  pec«MW  aeciva  with  him  in 

that  service.' 

BAKER.  THOMASb  the  Cambridge  antiquary,  waa 
bomat  Cn>oka,in  the  pariah  of  Lanohester,  near  Ihirfaam* 
September  14th,  l«ft<.  Hit  fhdier waa  George  Baker,  Esq., 

and  his  (»Tandfather  Sir  George  Baker,  Knight,  recorder  of 
Newcastle.  He  was  educated  in  the  free-school  at  Dur- 
ham, aa  1  lih  rwaiiis  -t^nt,  '.v:!i^.  ;:i3  elder  brother  George,  to 
Cambridge,  wliere  he  be<ame  a  pensioner  at  St.  John's 
College.  July  9th.  1674.  and  was  elected  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege upon  Dr.  Ashton'a  fimndatksi  in  the  month  of  Mardb. 
1679.  Having  applied  hfanadf  with  amdnity  to  bia  atodiea, 
he  entered  into  orders  in  1685.  and  in  June,  1687.  was 
collated  by  Lonl  Crew,  then  bishop  of  Durham,  to  the 
rectory  of  Long  Xewton  in  that  diocese,  which  he  cheer- 
fully resigned  tn  l6dC.  upon  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to 
King  William.  He  now  retired  to  his  fellowship  at  St. 
John's,  in  which  he  was  proteeted  till  January  20th.  1717, 
when  again  refusing  to  take  the  oatba  to  a  new  government, 
he  was  ejected  ft«a  it,  in  coamaajr  with  aeveral  other 
learned  men.  Mr.  Baker  retained  a  nvely  sense  of  this  de- 
privation, which  ho  partici.!url  V  i  xpresaed  by  writing  in  the 
blank  leaves  of  all  the  books  wiiich  he  afterwards  gave  to 
the  college,  '  Tho.  Baker  Coll.  Jo.  socius  ejectus.'  He  was 
the  more  offended  because  he  thought  the  master  of  the 
collage^  Dr.  Janl^rni,  might  have  screened  him  by  conniv* 
ane^  as  ba  had  done  in  the  pieeediog  reign.  Whtston 
(Mmmair  of  hie  own  Life  and  Writing*,  2nd  edit.  p.  29) 
says  that,  after  the  death  of  King  James  II.,  Mr.  Baker  had 
some  thouchts  of  taking  tho  oaths  to  the  government,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  abjuration  oath  being  also  enjoined, 
which  put  an  r>n  1  to  his  deliberatioiu  on  the  subject.  After 
liis  ejectmeti:,  he  ^till  kept  hta  chmbm  In'iBt  John's 
CoUcfB^  and  leaided  then  ai  a  ooBnonerHnaator  during 
the  fMualnder  of  hb  lUb.  An  annuity  of  40f.  a-yvar  was 
at  first  his  only  subsistence  after  the  loss  of  his  fVllowship. 
(Masters'* 3fifmoiri  nf  the  Life  of  Bakfr,  p.  3j.)  The  Bio- 
graphia  Britannira,  however,  says  that,  '  though  he  lost  his 
lellowship,  it  appears  that  this  was  in  part  made  up  to  him 
by  the  genaronty  of  a  friend.  Tbe  celebrated  Matthew 
Prior,  not  aenuling  tbe  oatba,  or  medii^  tbe  profits  of  a 
Miowabip,  took  the  oeths,  kept  his  ftUowship.  and  gave 
Mr.  Rikrr  The  profits  of  it'  (Biagr.  Brit.  edit.  17  78.  vol.  i. 
p.  6,  Iruiu  a  coiuicunication  to  the  Rev.  R.  Rohmson,  of 
Chesterford.  by  Dr.  Goddard,  master  of  Clare  Hall.)  Cole, 
in  bis  MSS.,  vol.  xxih.  p.  149,  doubts  this  fact,  but  says 
that  Edward,  the  second  Lord  Oxford  of  the  Harley  fkmify, 
certainly  gave  him  continued  assistance. 

Dr.  Hrandea,  who  attended  him,  eommunicated  a  me< 
morandum  of  the  last  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Baker,  which 
be  had  taken  at  the  time,  to  Mr.  Cole,  in  a  letter  dated 
1 3th  October,  17  77,  still  preserved  among  Cole  s  MSS.  lu 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Baker  died  July  2,  174U,  and 
was  buried  in  St  John's  outer  chapel,  near  tba  nonunent 
of  Mr.  Ashton,  who  founded  bis  fellowship. 

Being  appointed  oneof  the  «ceeu tors  of  his  elder  hrother** 
will,  by  which  a  large  sum  "waa  bequeathed  to  pious  uses, 
he  prevailed  on  the  other  two  executors,  who  were  his  other 
brother,  Francis,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Montague,  to  lay 
out  1310/.  of  the  money  upon  un  estate  to  be  settled  upon 
St.  John's  College  for  six  exhibitioners.  The  right  of  dis- 
posal of  them  was  reserv  e<l  to  himself  during  his  hfe,  and 
afterwards  vested  in  the  niaitcr  and  eight  senior  fellows  of 
the  ooUmo;  Mr.  Baker  likewise  gave  the  college  100/.  for 
tbe  oonsmeration  of  six  pounds  «-year  (then  leral  interest) 


for 


ifc  ;  and  to  the  lihrary  several  choice  books,  both 


nrinie<l  und  rnanuseript:  nieduls  iind  coins:  besides  what 
lie  lel~t  to  it  by  Ins  will,  which  were  '  all  such  books,  printed 
and  manuscript,  as  he  had.  and  were  wanting  there. 

All  that  Mr.  Baker  printed  wa.<«,  I.  *  The  preftce  to  Bislu  p 
Fisher's  funeral  aennon  for  Maqjaret.  CountoM  of  Rkli- 
mond  and  Derby,*  8m  Lond.  1708:  9.  *  Reflections  on 
'  V  :iriiing,  sliowing  tho  insuflinoi'.rv  thereof  iii  its  se\eKil 
j  [i.irticiilars,  in  order  to  evinor  i:il<  u.-,efuhics8  :ind  necessity 

1^1  r:  ^<'i:<ii>  n.'  8vo.  Lond.  1  r:ii.  ^vlucll  went  ihrongh  mg^t 
editioas :  both  worlu  were  witliout  his  name. 
Hie  tnaaiiHrint  lelaitva  to  the  UMoiv  w4  ni^ 
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tiqultiM  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  Ibnned  the  peat 
hnnv  of  hii  lib,  and  daatof  antitltt  hkfi  to  a  ootiM  mi*. 
Th«7  oawmnt  to  tiiiiCy-niDo  vohniiM  in  MSo,  and  dirae  in 

quarto,  doscly  written  ;  and  are  divided  between  tlie  British 
Museum  and  the  Public  Library  at  t'ambridgo.  The  former 
possossos  twenty-three  volumes,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  Earl  uf  Oxford,  his  friend  and  patron  ;  the  latter,  six- 
teen in  folio  and  three  in  quarto,  which  be  bequeathed  to 
tbe  UniraraitT.  A  miaate  aoooant  of  the  oontoota  of  every 
volvine  will  be  finmd  In  tiie  '  CetalogtM  ot  Mr.  Thaniaa 
Baker's  MS.  Collections'  appended  to  Maaters's  Memoir 
of  him.  aiu!  in  tl>c  Biographia  Britanniea,  yoL  i.  p.  5ii-&25. 
See  also  the  cat  il  l  iu  nfthe  Harleian  Manuaetqpto ftt  tiio 
contents  of  those  depoi»ited  in  the  Museum. 

TliO  Mriatance  whjdi  Mr.  Bekar  gave  to  hu  oontempo- 
iHiea  onnged  in  litoiai7  aunaito  wu  veluable  and  eitan« 
sive;  tudiaidtsinomnutieulaflyaekniw 
in  his  Su/ferinfff  of  tn^  Clergy,  by  Bishop  Burnet,  Arch- 
bishop \V<ike,  StryjM),  Tboinu-s  Ileanie,  Professor  Ward, 
Browne  Willis,  Peck,  I»  Neve,  Bishop  Kennct,  Dr.  Con- 
yers  Hiddleton,  Dr.  Waterland.  Dr.  Zaeh.  Grey,  Smj.  The 
Soeietjr  of  Antiquaries  have  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Bakw»  Md 
thme  la  another  in  the  nietiu^i^allaiy  at  Oxiiird. 

For  tbe  fwitieiilaie  or  Mr.  Baknr's  Bfe  lien  neotded  me 

are  iiidcbttHl  to  the  Biographia  Pn*iirjTrf'ca,  as  already  ro- 
t'eiTed  to  :  to  Ma^ters's  Memoirs  drawn  Jrom  the  Pap^s  of 
Dr.  Zitrh.  Orey,  Svu.  Cambr.  1  784  ;  Chalmers's  Biogr. 
Diet.  vol.  ill.  p.  344-350  ;  and  Coie's  MS.  CoUecltm*,  BnU 
Mua.  vol.  \xiii,  xxva.,  s.\x.,  xxxi.,with  his  Athen.  Cantabr. 
letL  B.  Iq  ttae;«aeoad  voUuoe  of  Lord  Oiibid's  worita.  p. 
339,  is  a  life  of  BakCT,  bat  erroneous  and  IlipiNUit ;  nothini^ 
has  been  dr.iwn  from  it  fir  thr  lirpscnt  account 

BAKEWELL,  a  paausu  aiid  liiarket-towii  lu  tlie  hundred 
of  High  Peak,  and  county  of  Derby.  The  parish  compre- 
hends fifteen  towntihips,  and  contains  a  population  of  9503. 

The  town  of  Bakevreil  is  of  great  antiquity.    It  is  first 

mentioned  in  tiie  xeign  of  Bdwam  (he  £Uar,  who^  aeoonUng 
to  the  Saioli  ChTooiae,  in  tbe  jeer  tM,  maiehed  widi  h& 

ariYiy  from  Nottingham  to  Badcranwillan,  which  was  the 
oripmnl  name  of  Bakewell.  Edward,  in  the  same  year, 
ordered  a  '  castle '  to  be  built  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
has  generaily  been  translated  a  burgh  or  town  (see  Lysons's 
Magna  Britannia,  vol.  v.,  p.  24.)  The  Castle  Hill  is  a 
luMHl  on  the  eaat  hank  of  the  lifer  V[ve,  o^poaita  the  bridge ; 
it  fetaim  traeea  of  the  keep.  fce.  Bakewell  ataods  on  tiie 
west  bank  ofthe  Wye.  about  two  milei  above  it.s  inllux  into 
the  Derwent.  Aecordin(;  to  Camden,  it  derives  im  name 
from  a  niiner.il  sprinjj;  and  un  antient  \y.\\]:  in  the  place, 
which  are  Bupftosed  to  have  been  known  to  the  iiomanii. 
*  Tba  latter  spring,'  says  the  same  attthority,  *  bubbles  up 
warm  vater,  whi^  ia  imnd  bjr  experif  nee  to  be  good  for 
the  ftomaeh,  nervea.  and  tiie  whole  body.'  In  tbe  tkmnday 

Furvtfl/.  th,^  name  of  the  plari^  is  'vrirfrn  l^nrl-qnolla,  and 
Was  soon  aU«rward»  corrujHed  i,;  liut  ol  Hauquelle,  wlionco 
the  change  to  its  present  niune  was  very  easy  and  natural. 
There  is  no  evidence  itt  pruve  that  Bakewell  wa&a  Roman 
itation.  A  Roman  altar  was  discovered  in  the  meadows 
about  a  mile  mtth  of  Bakewell.  near  Haddon:  it  i»  at 
iweaent  on  the  porah  oCtae  old  dining-RMm.  at  Haddon. 

William  the  Conqueccr  gave  Bakewell  to  his  natnntl  <^nn 
William  Peverell.  The  son  of  the  *atter  bavinir  forfeitcil 
all  hii  heritable  property  in  the  reiirn  of  H?nry  II.,  Kini^ 
John,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  granted  tbe 
manor  of  Bakewell  to  Kalph  G«mon,  in  whose  family  it 
mnained  tost  aoma  thnaw  nam  the  Gemons^  it  oame  bf 
marriage  oltimaieW  to  Sfr  Roger  Went\>Drth,  who  aold  it, 
in  the  rei^jn  of  Ilenry  VII.,  to  the  Vernon  family,  who 
afterwards  disposed  of  it  to  the  Duke  of  Rutlni  d,  in  which 
family  it  still  roniam.s.  Bukcweli  had  a  bailifl'an  1  burgesses 
in  the  time  of  £lixaheth,  but  it  never  sent  memhera  to 
parliament.  In  the  town  there  is  a  cotton  manufactory, 
established  by  tbe  late  Sir  R.  Arkwiight,  whieh  auiios  on 
bnainen  to  a  ooaaiderBbla  coctent  A  nnnSer  of  the  inha- 
bitiints  are  employed  in  the  lead  mines  an  t  stone  quarries 
which  are  fouiui  in  the  neiu'iilxmrhood.  The  parish  church, 
w  liii.'h  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  an  antient  and  handsome 
structure,  situated  on  an  eminence.  The  workmanship 
exhibite  specimens  of  the  itfli  of  three  difTerMtt  feriods.  It 
it  built  in  the  iorm  of  a  ones,  and  had  once  an  oetagooal 
tower  in  theeantre.  fiom  whieh  a  lofty  spire  rose;  hut  Ae 
tower  and  spire  have  been  taken  down.  Tb  '  western  part 
of  tbe  nave  is  of  plain  Saxun  axcbilacture  ;  t>ut  the  external 
aieh  of  the  WMt  daar*waf  ia  enridiad  with  Snub  wu^ 


ments.   Tbe  rest  of  tbe  buildinc  is  in  tbe  Gothic  stykt 
Tbe  west  partof  the  present  ohnroh  is  iwDbablv  aaold  as  th 
eleventh  eentury.  Part  of  it  was  built  in  the  thitteeotb. 

part  in  the  fourteenth,  but  the  greatest  part  in  tbe  fifteenth 
century.  In  the  interior  of  the  church,  against  an  arch  on 
the  south  .siile  of  the  nave,  is  a  very  curious  monument  to 
the  uiemorv  of  Sir  Godfrey  Foljambe  and  his  lady.  The 
former  died  in  1376,  and  this  latter  in  1383.  Tbev  were  the 
founders  of  a  chantry  in  Bakewell  in  the  rei«k  of  Henry  JIL, 
whieh  was  destroyed  at  tbe  Refbnnation.  ^fbe  monttment, 
though  somewhat  defaced  by  time,  is  still  remarkably  beau- 
tifiil.  The  arms  upon  it  are  evidently  tboee  of  Foljambe  and 
Darley.  The  figures  an  Lulf  length,  and  rather  smaller 
than  life.  They  are  carved  io  alabaster  in  alio-riliev«s 
under  a  canopy.  (See  Lysons's  Magna Britanma.)  In  HtB 
veatiy,  within  the  soath  trana^t  of  the  ebuioh,  is  a  monu- 
ment, with  the  effigiee  in  alabaster,  of  n  knight  in  |4ate 
armour,  mail  gorget,  and  pointed  helmet,  with  a  richly -«r- 
mented  bandeau,  his  pillow  supported  by  angels.  According 
to  tradition,  and  the  almost  unanimous  inln: n  t  anti- 
quarians, this  monument  is  that  of  Sir  Thoma«  Wendosley. 
generally  called  Wenslev,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV..  at  the  battle  of  Shrembwv.  In  the  middle  of 
die  ehaneel  aie  tbe  tomha  of  several  individuals  of  dis> 
tinction. 

In  the  ]tarish  of  Bakewell,  which  is  the  rao^t  extensive 
in  the  county,  beinj?  more  than  twenty  mil---  m  1  >ngth  and 
upwards  of  eight  in  breadth,  there  are  nine  parochial  cha- 

felries,  besides  several  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters, 
t  is  stated  in  the  liomaada]f  Survey  to  have  had  two 
priesto.  In  Htm  fr«t  yearof  his  reign,  Ktofr  John  granted 
the  church  of  Bakewell,  then  colk'fjiate.  with  its  prebends 
and  other  appurtenances,  to  tlie  canons  of  Lichfield,  to 
I  "1  11^  It  iitterwards  appropriated.  .\t  that  time  there 
were  three  priests  who  constantly  otticiated  m  the  cburvh, 
and  Ibr  wboin  a  suiBcient  maintenance  was  provided.  In 
eonaaquanoe  of  the  above  gnnt,  one  of  the  piehendanea  of 
Lkhfield  engaged  to  say  mass  hr  the  smds  of  thr  king  and 
his  ancestors,  in  tbe  cathedral  of  that  city.  In  the  year 
1260  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  then  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  that  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon  of  the  chim;h 
of  Bakewell.  then  celebrated  for  its  riches,  were  so  indiffe- 
rently provi^  for,  that  they  were  obliged  to  beg  their  bread, 
in  eonaaquanoe  of  whieh  that  maiato  ordained,  in  the  same 
yesr,  that  th^  sbodd  eat  at  the  viear's  teble.  in  oonsidaim- 
tion  of  which  he  was  allowed  ten  marl-.s  per  annum  out  of 
the  rectory  ,  in  addition  to  the  twcuuv  marks  which  be  pre- 
viously received  yearly  for  the  {>erformanc«  of  his  clfncul 
dutiesl  The  annual  allowaQoe  to  the  deacon  for  clothes  was 
a  marii,  airfi  fan  shillings  were  given  to  the  sub-deacon  for 
the  same  fwpMe,  The  pstmnaM  of  the  vicarage  of  Bake- 
well  still  helongB  to  the  Dean  and  Chaqpter  of  liehfleM. 

The  Sleekly  mcirlci^t  df  Rakewell  wn<i  fornii-rlv  }ield  on 
MoIulu^  :  buL  lor  li.c  Ij^L  tlnrty  years  it  aas  been  held 
on  I'r:  Very  little  business  uf  any  kind  is  done  iii 

it.  Bakewell  has  a  free-school  of  antient  date,  which  is  now 
kept  in  the  town-hall.  Chatsworth  House,  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshiia,  is  abont  three  miles  fton  Bake- 
wriL  This  splendid  nuuiskNi  was  bnOt  by  'Witliani,  the 
first  duke  who  bore  that  name.  It  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  tlie  mansion  built  by  Sir  William  Cavendish  aboul  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  cvntury,  and  in  which  Mary  of 
Scotland  was  imprisoned  for  ihirieea  years.  Tbe  present 
edifice  was  begun  in  1W7  and  completed  in  1 706 ;  but  groat 
additiooshave  heonieeantly  madetoit.  Itstandsonagentle 
acclivitr  near  the  bottom  of  a  high  hill,  which  is  riehly 
covered  with  wood  Thn  snintMti  r\fremely  beautiCu!, 
The  river  Derw  eni  run^  b^loru  Uic  principal  front.  There  is  a 
liandsome  stone  brid^^e  over  tiie  Derwent  immediately  iti 
front  of  Chatsworth  House.  The  house  is  decorated  wiUi 
Ionic  columns,  and  has  a  flat  Toa(  BUnounded  by  a  neat 
balustrade.  Its  form  is  nearly  n  M|naEe  of  190  iiaet.  in- 
closing a  spacious  quadrangutar  oonrt  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  is  a  fountain,  with  a  (itn.ti;i»  ftf  Orpheus.  The 
grand  entrance  is  on  the  weii'.,  by  a  Rraiwl  lli<;ht  of  steps 
to  a  terrace  which  extends  the  len^^h  of  the  whole  building. 
Verrio  painted  the  ceilings,  kc.,  and  Cibber  executed  the 
statues.  The  water-works  are  not  equalled  by  anyinBnvope^ 
ezeept  those  of  Versailles.  One  finmtain  thrmrs  op  wntar 
to  tbe  height  of  ninety  Ibet. 

About  two  TTiilc-;  X'lutlt  :A'  Hnkr-,v,-l!  is  HiifHon  Hall,  the 
property  of  tuc  Duke  ut  Rutland,  it  stauds  on  a  bold 
omiiieiiea  mi  the  aaat  aid*  of  tba  mwr  Wya^  aitfovnriooka 
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the  beaiitiTul  vale  of  TftiMou.  Hadtlon  Hall  is  the  most 
eompkle  of  our  uiitii'iU  haronml  resident*!*  imw  romainiiijj. 
Thau|;h  not  now  iiiltabitetl,  i;  is  in  a  state  ot  exociicut 
repair.  It  waa  erected  at  difforcot  periods.  The  moat 
anticnt  part  was  erected  about  ttw  ttow  of  Edward  HI. : 
p«ri  it  of  Hanry  VI.'s  time  ;  and  Iht  meat  modem  put 
wa»  eneied  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Bliiebeth.  It  was 
aequired  by  the  Rutland  family  in  the  rci^n  of  that  quetn 
by  the  marriaoe  of  Sir  John  Maimers  with  one  of  the  co- 
heireeses  of  mr  GMBg*  Vamon.  to  whoaa  ftmUy  it  then 
belooged. 

Bakewell  is  145  milesN.N  W.of  London,  and  22  N.N.W, 
of  i>ettiv.  The  population  in  1831  was  1898.  (See  Cam- 
den's Sntmma;  Lysons's  Magna  Briiatmia;  Glover's 
Dfrbyshire;  Beauliet     Eaglaiid  and  Wains  Popalty- 

tion  RepnrU.) 

ILVKEWELL.  ROBERT,  a  celebrate<l  afrriculturist 
and  improver  ot  live-stuck.  He  was  born,  about  the  year 
1785,  at  iNehley,  in  LeioeelenUn^  and  died  there  in  tlie 
year  1 795.  Though  it  does  not  appear  that  be  contributed 
anything  to  literature,  even  on  the  subjects  to  which  he 
devoted  his  life,  his  efforts,  particularly  to  iiuprovc  the  breed 
of  sheep,  procured  for  him  a  widely-extended  reputaUou : 
the  cross-breed  which  he  introduced  is  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  Disbley  or  New  Leirpsterihire  breed.  He 
ia  la  be  distinguished  IkODB  a  Mr,  Robert  Uakcwell,  who.  in 
idOS.  published  '  ObiarvKtiona  on  WmW  viih  notes  by 
Lord  Somer%ille. 

BAKTCHISS.VRAl  (or  B.XKTSHE-SERAI).  the 
•  Palace  ot  the  Gardens,  a  Tartar  town  uf  the  Crimea,  of 
«hose  khanii  it  was  formerly  the  capital;  now  included  in 
the  circle  of  Akmetshet,  or  .Simleropol.  which  fono*  |fart  of 
the  Ru^isian  government  of  Tauria.  It  b  citualed  m  44* 
59*  N.  laL,  and  33'  54'  E.  long.,  in  a  lon<,',  cleep  valley,  be- 
tween two  considerable  mountains,  .-vud  is  built  in  an  irre- 
jf  ular  muniier  upon  eaeli  sid'j  of  the  8lopin_'  prnund  whii.h 
descend.-^  to  the  Tsburuk-Su,  a  rivulet  that  lluws  into  the 
Katcha.  A  stranger  on  approaching  close  to  the  spot  is 
taken  by  surphaa  at  the  leene  which  bieaka  upon  htm ;  fiir 
the  lown  stands  middealy  befiite  htm  with  its  buildings 
scattered  torrace-wiie  beneath  impending  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, wl)i<  h  seem  tj  threaten  it  with  instant  destruction. 
The  sipht  of  fouiitainis,  streams,  smiling  gardens  and  ter- 
races, luterminKled  with  minaretsi  and  elegant  tuwer-shaped 
chimneys,  vineyards,  and  groups  of  Lombardy  poplars,  soon 
mdeta  the  Ant  iavpnsram  ueaaiDg;  bat  this  u  not  ooh- 
fraied  by  an  ezaminatioa  of  the  hManor  of  the  town.  The 
main  street  (fur  the  remainder  are  in  general  im  rn  Inn?  ■> 
scarcely  broad  cnoui,'h  to  admit  a  cart  ),  which  leads  betv^eea 
rows  of  low  wooden  shop*  from  the  gate  of  the  town  to  the 
eelehiatad  Khan  Serai,  the  residence  of  the  old  Crimean 
inlevBt  and  which  is  about  two  aailea  in  Itngth,  has  Maioely  a 
wimkiv  or  door  without  its  Tartar  tannnt  nttiBB  «»•> 
li^gtA  within  it,  too  intent  open  liis  oeeopotion  to  netiee 
what  mav  be  pa-saint?  aniund  him.  The  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  Bakicliissiirai  arc  its  numerous  fountains,  inostjues, 
raedressi  (or  srhools)  and  hatiis,  and  the  khans  palace. 
The  mosques,  to  the  number  of  thirty-one,  are  mostl)  con- 
ttroeted  ot  ftooslone,  and  urtiamcnted  with  lofty  towers  of 
dagant  ^pfisafaneo,  Ihe  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews 
have  also  sorefal  ehnrehes  or  synagogues  in  the  town :  and 
bt-?ideH  two  baths  with  domes,  there  are  sixteen  khans  for 
the  fvaidence  of  strangers,  or  deposit  of  intmhandise.  six  uf 
which  are  of  freestone,  and  of  spacious  dimensions.  In- 
dudins:  seventeen  cuffee-houses,  the  number  of  houses  of 
public  ciitertairuucMtt  is  thirty-eight,  of  shops  fhsia  an 
about  five  hundred.  The  manufactures  of  tbe  town  consist 
of  Morooeo-leather,  saddlery,  and  other  leather  articles; 
'  Kn./i,'  a  spirit  distilled  from  millet;  silks,  knives,  woollens, 
gUd  Alii  adver  plate,  pottery,  arms,  tubacou-pipes,  &c. 
Tbe  population,  w  h  <:h  at  the  time  of  Pallas  s  visit  in  1793 
atoounted  to  5773,  has  nearly  doubled  itself  during  the  last 
forty  years,  and  is  at  p-esent  estimated  at  upwards  of  1 1,000. 
No  Russian  m  permitted  to  settle  in  the  town,  of  which, 
under  a  ukase  dating  from  the  time  of  Catherine  IL,  none 
but  Tartars  can  hoeume  bur^ji-sses.  Of  Greeks,  .Vrinenians, 
and  Jews  it  contains  about  160U,  tbe  Jews  forming  about 
three-fourths  of  tbe  number :  the  remaining  inhabitants 
are  exclusively  Tartars,  whoae  dialect  is  purer  than  that  of 
any  ef  their  kinsmen  in  tbe  Crimea :  they,  as  wcU  as  the 
Greeks  and  Jews,  are  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  local 
ma^strates,  except  iu  matters  of  police,  with  regard  to 
■hMk  dit]r  wo  tnlgocit  to  ofllosn  aiiiNiiuted  by  tho  dOML 


F  ',11  it  Tins  have  been  erectprl  in  every  quarter  of  the  towtt 
and  iuid  to  its  salubnly  und  orri:iincnt:  the  water  in  one  of 
them  flows  throuj;h  ten  pijx%  and  fulls  on  handsoitie  marble 
slabs,  round  whicli  the  Tartars  collect  four  timoit  a  day  {or  the 
purpose  (4  performing  tbeir  aUhrtioiM  before  they  proeeed  to 
prayos  in  the  neighbouring^  mosquaa.  Tlie  Gteaks  aio  oan« 
nned  lo  a  distinct  quarter,  whieh  may  tnily  bedeeignated  ihe 
'  -stews  of  Baktche-serai."  *  Tbe  Khan  Serai.'  or  palace  of  the 
aiitient  khans  of  tbe  Crimea,  stands  on  a.  slope  nearly  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  This  prodi^rious  ran^e  of 
eastern  bathliogs,  a  perfiset  labyrinth  uf  princely  abodes  and 
offices,  conrts  and  gardens,  raantains,  eonidors,  and  halls, 
baabasB  restored  to  its  Cxmor  mgnMoonee  by  the  care  of 
tho  Russian  goverament;  thewiona  structmes  which  it  in- 
closes are  roofed  with  red  tiles,  and  surmounted  with  nu> 
morous  turrets,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  chimneys.  On 
entering  liie  first  court,  which  is  built  upon  a  quay  on  the 
Tsburuk-8u,  a  splendid  mesque  is  seen  on  tho  left  hand, 
lower  down  lie  the  stables,  and  OB  the  right  stands  tbe  spa- 
cious residence  of  the  khans,  one  story  in  height ;  a  collec- 
tion of  edifices  varying;  both  in  elc\-8tion  and  dimensions. 
Its  front  is  furnished  with  an  iron  t*.  ■  i  ,  i  iirirtied  with  parti- 
euloured  arabesques,  over  which  soars  the  duublo-headed 
imperial  eagle,  in  place  of  the  old  Turkish  crescent.  It 
opens  upon  tbe  grand  tligltt  of  steps  leading  to  a  splendid 
eeatibiilo  with  lloor  of  marble,  and  over  tho  door  is  seolp* 
tured  an  Arabic  inscription  to  the  following  effect:  '  The 
master  of  this  door  is  the  conqueror  of  the  surroundincr  soil, 
the  miu'hty  lonl.  Gadshy-Gerai.  sun  of  the  khan  Men^li 
tterai  Khan.  May  God,  our  Lord,  vouchsafe  unto  the  Khiiti 
Mengli-Gerai,  and  to  his  father  and  mother,  tho  gift  of 
Iblicity  in  this  would  and  in  that  whieh  is  to  come!'  In  the 
vestiMlo  itself  are  two  mUe  AMmtains,  tho  waton  of  whieh 
are  constantly  tluwins:  into  mnrblc  basins;  they  have  also  a 
k>ng  inscription  over  them,  which  i»  thus  wound  up  ;  '  liu 
that  IS  tormented  with  thirst  will  raise  his  eyes  across  the 
stream  that  flows  through  pipes  thin  as  his  finger,  and  read 
these  lines.  But  what  is  the  mvitation  they  bear  ?  Come ; 
drink  yo  dt  this  hmpid  fount,  which  flows  from  the  purest 
of  souroes;  it  brings  yon  health  1*  Tbe  ooat  gwdon 
attached  to  tho  palace  is  carefully  kept  up,  and  the  area  be- 
hind the  mosque  is  used  for  a  cetnetery,  where  the  poplar, 
nut,  and  mulberry  are  intermixed  with  the  tombs  in  whii  li 
the  khans  and  their  kindred  lie  interred.  One  of  thum  mau- 
solea  stands  on  an  eminence,  m  is  ci'nipo!>ed  of  a  gilt 
eupola.  fifteen  feet  high,  supported  by  maririe  oolumns,  w  h  ich 
the  celebrated  Kerhn-Oerai  Khan  eteelod  to  tite  memoi  v  of 

liT^  beautiful  wife,  Dilara-Bikez,  a  Geor[jian  princess.  Tile 
j  s.mgular '  Tshufiit-Kale,"  or  Jews  C'lludel,  is  about  fourroiles 
out  of  the  town,  and  one-half  of  the  road  to  it  runs  by  the  side 
of  a  perpendicular  and  natural  wall  of  rocks,  some  hundred 
bat  IB  height ;  at  unu  point  behind  this  barrier  is  a  deserted 
monaatny  and  dkureh,  called  the '  Usnenki  Monastyr,'  or 
monastery  of  Ao  Virgin's  aseemion,  m  whieh  there  ara 
habitations  for  seventy  brothers,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rod; 
This  place  is  held  in  IiikIi  venera»ion  among  the  people  of 
the  country  :  and  attracts  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims.  After 
quitting  the  line  of  wall,  tiie  road  traverses  a  very  precipi- 
tons  district  10  the  '  Vallcv  of  Johonphat*'  whore  ttw 
Jewish  eenwtotjr  stands  with  its  grove  of  ayjiraises  snd 
semal  nonmnonts  hi  white  marble ;  ft^m  this  valley  a 
short  but  exceedinRly  stei  p  ascent  loads  to  tho  gate  of 
Tshuftit-Kale.  The  place  was  tlie  site  of  an  olrl  fortress 
constructed  by  the  Gen  esc  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  sur- 
rounded by  precipices ;  it  is  a  deim  town,  inhabited  solely 
by  Karaitish  Jews  to  the  number  of  about  1200,  and  con- 
sequently eontsins  nearly  one-third  of  tho  whole  of  this 
sect,  whether  in  Ettrope  or  Asia.  They  li^•e  isolated  fW»m 
the  rest  of  mankind,  doive  rigidly  to  their  antient  rules 
and  usages,  are  uoveriied  by  their  rubbi  as  well  in  fem]>orai 
as  spiritual  niattcis,  and  are  unmoUstid  by  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  tho  Russian  rrnvernment:  thur  integrity  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  among  tiieir  notghbours ;  they  de- 
sorro  eiedit  for  tbe  pains  they  bestow  upon  tbe  education  of 
tbeir  children,  and  for  the  exemplary  lifb  which  they  lead. 
They  tra('e  the  separation  of  their  sect  'V  i:!  the  rest  of  the 
lIc4>fow  nation  to  the  time  of  the  Babybnisb  captivity : 
thev  never  intermarry  with  stiangen.  and  dtpond  upon 
trsoe  for  their  livelihood. 

BA'KHTEOAN,  is  the  name  of  a  mH  take  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pars,  or  Persia  Proper.  It  seems  most  probable  Uiat 
this  lake  lies  about  east  of  Shiraz.  but  the  distance  from  Shi- 
iMdees  iMtupfOBrt»b««nlMn3  itmgrho  ham  ftwtytB 
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tilUyndlM,  bat  ffood  authority  is  wanting.  IttaiMWgBiMianf 

culled  Dery<!-i-Ntrfj,orthe  LakeofNtru,  from  the  principal 
town  in  its  vicinity.  The  deaifi^atton  of  '  Lake  of  Bakh- 
tegSn,"  which  the  old  eastern  getu:r. .pliers  h  ive  tTiM  ii  it,  is 
derived  from  an  antient  village  in  the  neigh txjurhood.  the 
ruins  of  which  are  said  still  to  exist  to  the  eastward  of 
Kbatr.  According  to  Hamdallah  MaatMlfl»  a  Petaian  geo- 
mpher  quoted  by  Sir  W.  Ouadey  (TtwA.  ii.  171-172), 
the  Lake  of  Bakhtegfln  is  twelve  farsangs  in  length,  ami 
seven  in  breadth,  and  its  circumference  thirty-five  farsan^. 
Kmneir  (Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empiri',  p. 
60)  gives  it  a  circunaference  of  not  more  than  twenty  far- 
sangs. The  river  Kur  (of  Pars),  better  known  under  the 
name  Band-Enur  or  Bundemir,  falls  into  it.  During  mun- 
mer  ttie  Itdce  to  nearly  dry,  and  tti  bottom  bceomat  enomated 
with  salt,  which  is  ciiUected  by  the  people  who  live  on  its 
borders.  This  salt  is  ostuctncd  remarkably  fine,  and  is  much 
used  throughout  Fars. 

BAKING.  [See  Brkad,  PoucELAiM.atid  Suoau.] 
BAKU  or  BADKU.  The  territory  of  this  name,  which 
is  eonflofld  to  the  peninsula  of  Abosberan  or  Ababon,  on 
tbe  west  side  of  tho  Castnan  8«a.  Ibrtos  part  of  ih»  eon- 
quests  made  by  the  Russians  in  1905,  and  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  former  Khannat  of  Shirvan,  to  which  it  lias  since 
become  an  appendage.  Besides  the  town  of  Baku,  it  con- 
tains thirty-dve  villages,  and,  including  the  town,  19,000 
inhabitants  ;  amon^  whom  Klaproth  states  that  there  are 
1000  Turcoman  ftmiliea.  Tbeir  stock,  aoeording  to  Oambo, 
is  eoopoMdl  of  SOO  eanelfl,  3000  horaea,  9000  oxen,  nid 
4'2,(i00  sheep;  nn!  nd'!^  that  there  is  no  spot  in  this 
quarter  of  the  gloUe  luuit;  lavourably  situated  for  carryini; 
on  an  extensive  trallic  with  the  East  than  Baku  the 
capital.  Lentz,  in  his  report  upon  a  ntission  into  these 
parts  in  tlie  year  1830.  speaks  of  the  peninsula,  though 
elevated,  as  having  no  he^t  within  it  whidi  oueeds  tOOO 
ftet;  in  general,  the  soil  is  of  a  rocky  nature  and  sterile, 
without  one  attractive  spot  in  it<!  whole  extent,  destittitc  ot 
a  single  stream,  anri  without  any  water  but  what  is  drawn 
from  wells,  and  this  has  u  salt  (iisagreeable  flavour.  Nut  a 
tree  exists  upon  it ;  but  portions  of  the  territory,  we  learn 
IVom  Georgi,  have  a  layer  of  mould  on  which  wheat,  barley, 
end  maize,  melons,  ilnUtS,  tiee^  »nd  cotton,  and,  on  the 
highest  ground  saliron,  are  nised.  In  some  parts,  too, 
opium  is  prepared  from  ]Hippy-heads ;  and  a  species  of  red 
•nd  highly -savoury  union,  which  is  not  found  elsewhere. 
Is  eultiT^ed  under  cover. 

Besidss  tbe  snseous  eruptions  proceeding  from  tbe  satu- 
imtiaii  of  tho  soft  villi  mpbtba,  the  peoinsua  u  celebrated 
fbr  nUBORNH  voicnoei,  whieh  diiehaige  volaiMs  of  mud. 
Ooo  of  the  most  violent  eraptions,  lays  Lents,  broke  out 
seven  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  in  December, 
1817.  A  column  of  llame  l/i.'tO  feet  wide  in  its  greatest 
diameter  was  vomited  out,  uccoui|)anied  by  the  discharge 
of  large  stones  and  jets  of  water;  it  lasted,  witli  a  gradual 
diminution  of  its  height,  eighteen  days,  and  formed  an 
iaunenie  flokl  of  mud  inlersnersed  viUt  conwal  mounds, 
one  of  whieh  be  fifteen  ftet  nigh,  and  still  continues  to 
rmit  bubbles  several  inches  in  ilimieter,  at  irtcrYnlsofa 
lew  uiniutes.  The  hcifjht  ot  iius  mass  of  mud  is  815 
Paris  feet  (86S  Enghoh).  Near  Baku  itself  there  is  a 
similar  volcano,  with  its  field  of  mud,  wfaicb,  M.  Lentx 
was  informed,  dotes  also  from  tbe  year  1817.  Tbe  penin- 
sula is,  howover,  better  known  for  the  superabundance 
of  naphtha,  with  whieh  its  soil  to  charged,  partieularly  in 
the  neif>;hbourliood  nf  tlic  capital.  It  not  only  streams 
spontaneously  thruu^'  i  liie  surface,  but  rises  wherever  a 
h  lie  IS  bored  It  is  uf  two  descriptions,  black  and  white; 
and  its  principal  sources  are  situated,  according  to  Colonel 
Hottiers,  at  a  spot  called  Balegan,  about  ten  vents  (six 
nilao)  from  Baku:  '  it  uppenn,'  says  he^  *  to  undeigp  dis- 
tnia^n  as  it  aseonds  to  tae  sorlheBk  end  tfienee  fUts  down 
the  sides  of  the  jnountains  into  reservoirs,  c  r>:i>tn;rt' d 
at  some  unknown  period.  It  is  conjectured,  tUat  ciUiie 
forests  nf  resinous  trees  were  once  ingulphed  by  some 
violent  effort  of  nature,  and  that  their  decomposition  is  the 
origin  of  this  inflammable  liquid.  Tbe  colour  of  the  oil  is 
bhwk,  but  at  shines  with  a  radoish  tint  whan  the  sun's  ray  s 
•TO upon  ft*  Heebeerves.thutd!enalivvBuse{t4brhuniing 
as  a  fiKht,  and  coat  their  roofs  with  it.  '  Not  far  from  the 
same  spot,  a  spring;  of  wliile  oil  gushes  out  from  the  foot  of 
a  hill.    It  riMiiily  mflamcs  and  bums  on  the  suriace  of  the 

wulsr,  and  in  calm  weather  the  people  of  tbe  oouuiry  amuse 
ttwsdfw  by  pouring  wlulo  ton  of  it  into  »  buy  of  tlio 


Coipfam;  thejr  than  sot  fln  to  tt,  lad it  ii  home  out  of 
sight,  giving  the  wavee  the  SBpeuuoe  of  a  ten  of  Are. 

Our  finest  illumimtions  and  fireworks  sink  into  insiKm- 

ficanco  when  compared  with  this  splendid  exhibition.'  The 
whole  of  these  Daphtba  springs  belong  to  the  government , 
and  in  182i<  were  rented  bv  an  Arm>  !ii  in  1  r  52,000  silver 
roubles  (about  8200/.).   Xlie  wtmvers  and  otiier  poor  perjjons 
of  the  neighbourhood  obtain  a  cheap  light,  and  abundance 
of  beat  for  cooking,  by  driving  a  day'pipe  at  hollow  reed, 
steeped  in  lime-water,  into  the  ground  on  whieh  their 
dwelling  Stands,  and  setting  fire  to  the  gas  which  rises 
through  it.    Tlie  Persian  Gbebcrs.  or  fire  worshijijwrs,  who 
sojourn  in  this  quarter,  bottle  tlic  g-,is  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  it  to  distant  connexions  in  iheir  native  countr}-, 
as  it  is  ibund  to  retain  its  inflammable  qualities  for  months 
together  ;  and  tbe  inhabitanu  of  Atccsbiah  employ  it  as  fuel 
for  their  lime-kilns  and  for  consuming  the  remains  of  their 
relatives,  as  well  as  instead  of  wood,  coals,  or  lamps.  Roth 
Reineggsand  Rottiers  describe  the  A»jur-Meisjan,or  burn- 
ing field,  near  Baku  ;  it  is  a  hollow  expanse  full  of  fissures, 
and  coat^Bd  with  white  sand  and  groy  dust,  in  which  particles 
of  sulphur  abound.   Some,  fissures  are  seen  hunting,  some 
smothering,  and  others  sending  naphtha  vapoora.   There  is 
a  boiling  lake  too.  not  far  from  the  town,  which  is  in  con- 
stant motion,  and  emits  a  llarae  altogether  de\'cid  of  brat. 
'  Atier  tbe  warm  showers  of  autumn,"  observes  Kotiiers, 
'  when  tto  atmosphere  is  scorclung,  the  whole  surrounding 
oountiy  appears  to  he  on  fire,  and  it  frequently  ruIU  along 
the  mountams  in  enermoos  masses  and  with  incredible 
velocity.    At  other  times  it  stands  motionless.    In  Octob<?r 
and  November,  the  moon  being  bright,  an  illumination  of  a 
brilliant  azure  tinthgbts  up  the  whole  horizon  in  tbe  west. 
Mount  Sogbda-Ku  (the  Mount  of  Paradise,  a  promontory 
of  the  Caucasian  range)  is  also  clothed  at  times  in  a  similar 
sheet  of  flame ;  but  on  these  occasions  it  nevor  descends 
into  the  plsin  ooontry.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tdght  he 
dark,  innumerable  jets  of  tlame,  sometimes  isolated,  and  at 
others  in  masses,  cover  all  tbe  low  ground,  leaving  tbe 
mountains  in  obscurity.    The  fire  do<*s  not  burn,  and  when 
in  the  midst  of  what  every  one  would  conceive  to  be  a 
devouring  element,  it  is  imposaitila  to  detect  the  least  beat 
init  The  reeds  and  grtasaro no vi^a affected bjr  it;  and 
I  remarked,  during  these  flintaatie  conflagrstkms,  that  A* 
empty  tube  of  my  barometer  seemod  more  particularly  as  if 
on  fire;  whence  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  pheno- 
menon as  connected  with  electricity.    In  such  a  region  as 
this,  one  might  well  be  tempted  to  become  a  Gheber  one's 
self.'   These  appeanmces  never  occur  when  the  wind  hlowa 
from  the  east.  In  sntient  times,  the  burning  field  was  one 
of  the  nott  eelehrated  Ateshyahs,  or  shrines  of  Gtaee, 
among  the  Gbebers  or  Parses;  it  was  a  spot  ta  which 
thousands  of  pilgrims  resortol ;  another  Mecca  or  .L-ru- 
salcm,  where  the   firo-worsbipper   purified  himself  from 
mortal  stain  previous  to  the  days  of  Shah  Ai)ba»'  relent- 
less persecutions.    A  few  adherents  of  this  ^ct,  who  ate 
thinly  scattered  over  the  south  of  Persia,  the  MaUdnr  coisfew 
and  die  banks  of  tlie  Ganges,  find  their  way  firom  tune  to 
time  to  the  .\ti    hyah  of  Baku,  which  lies  about  ten  miles 
from  the  toivn,  iiiid  pass  five,  seven,  or  ten  years  on  the 
spot;  tbe  term  being  regulated  by  tbe  degree  of  their 
anxiety  to  acquire  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  sanctity 
amon^  their  countrymen.    Here  fhcy  spend  tbeir  days  in 
worshipping  the  saond  fin,  in  praying,  ud  penitential  exer- 
cises. Oamba  describes  the  phiee  as  a  walled  qnadiangte. 
with  an  altar  raised  on  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  centre.  At 
each  of  the  four  corners  stan<ls  a  chimney,  five  and  twenty 
feet  in  height,  from  which  issues  a  flame  three  feet  in 
length.  Tlw  walls  of  the  sanctuary  are  surrounded  by 
twon^  eoUs  or  moia,  wheia  the  priesu  and  Gbebers  reside  : 
the  cdla  ima  kept  W7  oiian,  aiid  their  tenaato  had  a  dark 
compleicion  and  emamted  appearattoe:  some  were  dosely 
'vri]i|  i  l  Im  ,1  I ;  uon  garment,  and  others  were  wandering 
ai>out  stask  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  woollen  girdle 
about  their  loins.    Each  cell  contained  three  earthen  pipes 
inserfed  in  tbe  floor,  lor  theputpose  of  procuring  gas  for 
domestie  ud  odMi  usst.         penanees  to  which  they 
bavo  laoom  so  aia  so  sesaio*  that  scucdy  one  individual  out 
of  ten  vlthnately  survives  Aem. 

Tbe  t  ;  V!.  of  Baku  lies  at  the  southern  cxtremitv  f  nre 
peninsula  of  Abosheron,  where  the  Caspian  ii>  laini  locked 
by  two  islands,  whidi  render  the  roadstead  a  safe  anchorage 

even  dose  upon  the  shore.  Tbe  walls  of  Baku  were 
onea  tmsliod  by  (bo  Caspian ;  bat  tbay  eia  at  preooat 
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•loot  flftem  fbet  flwn  tt ;  in  oChsr  plaoes  tae  iM  liaft 

gains.!  upon  the  l-md  :  anrl  the  ruinn  of  antient  buildings 
are  discovered  ixl  a  duj^ili  of  eighteen  feet  ami  more. 
The  town  id  walled,  and  built  upon  a  declivity,  the  mn  it 
of  which  is  crowned  by  tbe  palaiie  of  the  iurroer  !Shahs, 
ud  eomnands  unne  delightful  prospeeU.  Tbe  streetg 
an  naiMMr  uid  tagttaoat;  uid  Im  houM  iUFCoantnietod 
«nd  «f  omII  dinwraiiiiw,  widi  fln  loofc  oottdl  iritti  inqdiaia 
as  a  subiititutt;  for  lead.  An  antient  and  lofty  tower,  which 
u'iX's  by  the  name  of  the  Virgin  s  Tower,  is  the  most  striking 
object  in  the  plucu,  k a ]>o8se»iics several spaciou!<  mosques, 
public  squares,  marts,  aud  caravan sarsys,  besides  a  Greek 
and  an  Armenian  church,  and  some  Tartar  schools.  Its 
inhabitants  are  bstVMB  SMO  and  4000  in  number ;  and  its 
principal  exports  MitiMt  of  naphtha,  saffron,  cotton,  silk, 
upiijTn,  rice,  .m  l  <^n]t  The  duties  of  customs  produce 
io.tjuo  silver  ruuUli^b  (about4750/.)  a  year.  The  fislwries  of 
the  adjacent  island  of  Salian  ate  «f  MOIt  inqpOVtuoe. 
N.  lat  ;  4a°  40*  E.  long. 

BALA,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Marioneth,  in  North 
Walai,  180  milm  WJii.W.  of  London.  It  ta  rituated  on 
the  noriham  aictiaiiiitf  af  fhe  like  from  whieli  it  derives 
lU  name.  It  has  only  one  main  street,  which  is  very  wide  : 
tbe  houses  are  generally-low.  At  the  southr«ast  end  of  the 
town  is  a  high  artificial  mound,  which  is  f^enerally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  site  of  a  small  fortress.  It  is  a  place  of 
oawniltiable  trade  m  flannels,  aloakings,  gloves.  &c„  in  tbe 
auna&etiireof  whiBh  artiolas  moat  of  the  inhabitants  arc 
oonttantly  employed.  It  Ims  a  weekly  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  five  annual  fairs.  The  assises  ore  held  here  and  at 
Doleelly  alternately.  It  i«  an  incorporated  town  by  pre- 
vcription,  and  the  j^Dverament  is  vested  in  two  bailiffs  and  a 
commoa  council.  Neither  it  nor  any  other  town  in  tbe 
aaimty,  however,  ever  had  the  right  to  retorii  a  member  to 
pailianunil.  It  has  no  pubUe  boildiDg  worthy  of  notice. 
There  ia  an  endowed  framniBi^hooI.  on  the  foundation  of 
which  thirty  boys  are  now  clothed  and  educated.  Bala  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity:  there  arc  the  remnins  of  three 
Roman  camps  in  the  neiijhbourhood,  whicli  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  stations  befnre  the  total  subjugation  of  tbe 
OdoTices.  Bala  is  in  the  puri:.h.  of  Llanykil,  a  village  about 
mm  oiile  frm  the Unm.  Tbe  number  of  houses  is  3io  : 
and  the  population  in  18S1  was  1 1 63.  In  the  parliam  c  n  tn  ry 
returns  fir  1831,  the  population  of  Bala  is  not  o;iven  sepa- 
rately, but  conjointly  with  that  of  tbe  parish,  which  is  J.!  j") ; 
of  whom  1134  are  males,  and  1225  females. 

BALA-POOL,  or  PIMBLE-MERK  (called  bv  tho 
natives  Liyn  Tegid).  a  lake  in  the  <  i>.i:ity  of  Merioneth. 
Bala  ia  the  husest  lake  in  Wales,  beinj;  four  miles  in  length, 
ftom  N.K.  to  S.W..  but  less  than  one  mile  in  breadth.  Its 
aTera<re  depth  of  water  is  forty  feet ;  but  it  sometimes  rises  ' 
abo%e  its  usual  k  vel,  and  overflows  the  adjoining  valley  of 
Eidemion.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  is  mostly  rocky»  and 
the  w  ater  is  so  pure,  that  the  nicest  chemioal  tatla  ean 
detect  scarcely  any  quantity  of  foreign  admixture.  From 
the  N.E.  part  of  this  lake  issues  the  nver  Dee.  The  fishery 
of  the  lake  belonged,  iii  the  thirteenth  cemurv.  to  the  A»d«y 
of  Baaingment,  but  is  now  the  property  d  Sir  V.  W  i; 
kins  Wynne,  who  has  several  fibbing  lodges  on  its  margin. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  pike,  eels,  red  trout,  and  tbe  fish 
called  fwyniad,  but  contains  no  salOKUL  The  usoal  mode 
of  flsbia;;  i>.  by  angling  from  the  ahoie.  tim  leenery  in 
the  immediate  neignbourhood  of  the  lake  has  nothing  re- 
markable about  it,  though  it  is  pleasant  and  varic<I  ;  but 
the  dir,'.ant  view  is  roacnificent  A  Jionian  road  passed  near  ' 
tbe  margin  of  this  lake,  and  ^umu  very  curious  tumuli  are  ' 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  sometimes,  though  not 
oOeo.  frozen  over ;  and  when  covered  with  snow  has  be«i 
mistaken  by  travellen  unacquainted  widi  the  loealitfoa  of 
tbe  district  for  an  extended  valley  or  plain.  Tho  principal 
works  which  have  been  consulted  in  this  and  the  prpcedins? 
article  are,  GouL'h  s  e<lition  of  Camden's  Britannia  ;  Bpuu- 
ti'i  of  Ensla/ki  and  Wales;  Pennant's  Tour  through 
fVal"^ :  Aikin's  Tour  through  fValet ;  Evans's  Letters  on 
NortA  Wales;  Warner's  Walk  through  Wales;  Catlile's 
Toix^raphieat  XHetimary  of  Wales,  vol.  iv.;  PeaHet- 
mmtanf  Reports,  &e. 

BALACHNA,  or  BALAKNA,  one  of  the  circles  of  the 
prmince  of  Niabegorod,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Rus.sia, 
lyinfr  between  55"  59'  and  56'  35'  N.  lat.,  and  43°  W  and 
ir  E.  long.,  principally  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga. 
Us  aui£Me  ia  hilly  and  inHndar*  and  the  thickly-wooMd 
ee^viUaaof  th« iMakiM-Chm  mfa honnd  it  on  the  left 


bulk  of  the  Volga,  both  aidea  of  whiehrivar  an  hara  dim 

sified  by  hills  and  valleys.  The  land  is  highly  cultivated 
even  to  tbe  very  edge  of  tho  woods,  and  the  plums  pnjducc 
rich  crops  of  flax.  hL-m|i,  and  corn,  as  well  as  atlurd  po*- 
turage  for  (xiti^iderable  numbers  of  catUe.  Its  population 
IS  lictwcen  90,000  and  100,000  seids.  The  chief  town  of 
this  circle,  which  haaia  the  aamanam^  ia  aitnated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vo^  wlwia  the  rivalet;  eaUad  tha 
Usda,  Mis  into  that  river,  and  about  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  Nishny-Novgorod.  The  wooden  wall*  and  iowe« 
whic  h  un  ti  surrounded  it  were  destro) cd  by  fire  in  1730. 
ttii  present  ioclosures  consist  of  earthen  ramparts  and  a 
deep  ditch.  It  contains  fif  teen  churchest  a  monastery,  and 
a  population  of  about  AbWi  iodividualik  who  eanj  on  a  brisk 
tratlic  in  grain,  linens,  and  other  nnumftetures,  and  eon- 

slrucl  barks  for  the  ir\',  iL'ri'ion  of  the  Volga.  The  salt 
!>priugs  in  Its  vicinit\  ,  whicli  were  lirst  rendered  available 
in  tho  year  1532,  and  in  process  of  time  were  raii>ed  to  tlie 
number  of  fifty,  have  been  abandoned  under  a  government 
prohibition  issued  in  1 755.  Balachna  liea  in  A6'  15'  N.  lat., 
and  30^  E.  long.  Among  other  tawna  in  this  circle  tbe 
most  deserving  ol  notice  are  Gorodistshje,  belonging  to 
tlie  Orloff  family,  which  ha-  \.Y.:\  c  rfiiirehe^,  a  muiusterv, 
where  the  celebrated  Alexan  U  r  vskuj  (sec  vol.  i.  o(  xhn 
work,  p.  300),  Grand  Duivij  L-t  Ku-  ii;i,  v]*nt  some  years  us 
a  monk— (papulation  about  34UU> ;  aud  NikeUkoe-Selo,oa 
tha  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  a  mannhotuiaig  town,  noted  Aw 
fanof  ait 'lidos  of  iapanned  wood. 

BALACLA'VA.  or  BALUKLAVA.  the  Sy'mholon  Li* 
men  (ri»^,3(5Xu(»'  Xi/i^i/)  of  Strabo  (p.  308),  probably  the 
KnXoc  \iiii)v  (Goixl  Port)  of  Pomponius  Mela  (li.  l),  and  m 
more  modem  ti:n(  i  the  Tshembale,  and  subsequently  the 
Cembalo,  or  Bella-cbiave  (wbeuoe  its  present  name)  of  its 
Genooeo  aonqnema.  It  is  a  port  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the 
Crinoa  OBA  anaU  hay  of  tha  Buek  Sea,  in  the  circle  of  Ak- 
laetahati'wlneh  finns  part  of  the  Russian  province  of  Tauria. 
The  Tartars,  by  whum  it  was  inhabited  w  hen  the  Crimea 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  having  abandoned  it,  Cathe- 
rine II.  tniido  It  the  head-quarters  of  a  regiment  composed 
of  2000  Albanians  and  Greeks,  whose  descendants  stiU 
eompose  the  coast-guard  in  these  paitSi  occupy  tbe  (own» 
whiab  liea  on  a  hill  close  to  tbe  harbour,  to  the  number  of 
about  1700,  and  live  in  the  peaceable  etyoyracnt  of  their 
native  customs  and  mode  of  life.  It  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour, capable  of  receiving  teii  or  twelve  saiiol  ihe  hue,  and 
w  ith  so  narrow  an  entrance  (see  Strabo),  that  scarcely  more 
than  one  vessel  ctm  enter  it  at  a  time.  In  1796,  however, 
the  port  was  closed  against  merehant^ships,  as  Uie  only 
means  of  putting  down  tbe  extensive  smuggling  which  its 
position  had  encountered.  The  ruins  of  an  dd  Genoese 
fortress  on  an  almost  inaccessible  h>:ig'Lit  overlook  the  har- 
bour's mouth  to  the  cast  of  the  town,  and  the  rocky  bub- 
structure  on  which  it  stands  is  excavated  into  spacious 
magazines  and  other  anartmenta*  aU  with  stuccoed  sides. 
In  the  plain  below  are  tna  ruins  of  drarehos  and  mnques. 
which  indicate  the  former  opulence  of  the  port.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  paved  with  the  limestone  which  enters  so 
1  irj,'ely  into  the  r  jij;[  itiou  of  the  ac^jacent  hilk.  JJalaclava 
ha.s  at  present  but  one  church,  aud  its  inhabitants,  who, 
were  they  possessed  of  greater  industry,  might  cultivate 
with  profit  a  soil  well  adapted  for  tho  growth  of  ^Tuiti  «nd 
grapes,  snhslat  principally  on  the  traffic  they  carr)  oa  with 
other  towns  in  the  Cnmsa :  44*>  N.  lat.,  saPUflL  hmjr. 
(Weiland).  ^ 

BALj'K'NA  (from  the  Greek  *«Xaua),  the  Latin  name 
of  the  common  or  Greenland  whale,  and  adopted  by  na- 
turalists as  a  generic  term,  to  comprehend  aU  the  otlior 
species  whieh  agree  with  it  in  their  aoologieal  ahacaelers. 
(See  Wrau.] 

BALvENO'PTERA :  this  term  wa.i  invented  by  De 
Lacepede,  to  denote  those  whales  which  are  distinguished 
by  having  an  adipose  fin  on  the  back,  whence  they  iiio 
called  finners  by  sailors,  and  which  ho  proposed  to  separate 
from  the  other  balsBnm  for  the  purpose  of  ftumiingthem  into 
a  distinct  genua.  Tha  charairtei^  however,  upon  which  he 
proposed  to  make  this  separation  is  utterly  void  of  import- 
ance, and  exercises  no  assij^nable  influence  upon  the  habits 
and  ecououiy  of  animal  lilo.  His  division  is  consequently 
vicious,  and  cannot  be  admitted  into  a  natural  or  philoso- 
phical system  of  mammalogy,  at  least  fur  any  other  purpose 
than  as  a  matter  of  simple  convenience.  The  word  itself  ia 
compounded  of  the  tanna  halnna,  a  tdtaie,  and  wWfov,  a 
wing  or  Jht. 
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BALAOHAUTS.  ttu'  namo  given  to  an  extensive  and 
forlile  (lii,tiu»l  in  the  nouth  "t  India,  and  which  is  »<>  (  ailed 
in  cuniiequcncc  of  its  beiug  »iluB.tcd  above  the  GhauU,  u. 
ttopondous  mountain  wall  which  ru>«i>  abruptly  from  the  low 
oountry,  and  •iippoit*,  as  it  www,  tfaa  table  land  beyond. 
TbU  table  land,  which  la  vMidinMf  •levaled  to  produce  a 
sensible  effert  upon  the  temperature,  extends  from  the  river 
Krisbiiu  Ut  the  !,<jutln,>rn  extremity  of  MyMre.  The  term 
Balagbauts  doi-s  not,  howovt-r,  ni  its  nioic  usual  acceptation, 
embrace  so  exUta&ive  a  re^un.  but  m  r8»tnr.ted  to  the  terri- 
tonea  aoquired  by  the  government  of  the  £urt  India  Com- 
panj  ttoder  a  trealy  wiUi  the  Nisam,  concluded  in  October 
1809.  Thia  diitriet  baa  sinoe  been  divided  into  the  two  col- 
lectorates  oF  BeHary  and  Cuddapab.  whieh  oon^trifte  the 
conquesUi  of  the  Nizaio,  acquired  in  his  wars  with  the  Rajah 
uf  My«ore  in  J  792  and  1791>.  Tins  territory  i-^  s.omelimeii 
described  as  '  the  ceded  districts.  It  forms  part  of  the  pre- 
tiUency  of  Madras.  Ita  northern  boundary  is  well  defined 
by  the  Kriahoa  and  Toombuddra  rivers  ;  the  southern  por- 
tion eonaiata  of  valleys  lying  between  the  eastern  gbauta 
at  nurrumroiKlah,  in  13- 46' N.  lat.,  and  78°  34' B.  long., 
uiui  c.\ietiding  to  Sera,  in  the  Mysore  territory,  wbioh  laat- 
mentioned  town  ia  aituatod  in  IS'  dd'  N.  Iat«  and  7$"  S8f  B. 
loue. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  rivers  whit  h  form  their 
northem  boundary,  these  coUeAtofates  do  nut  contain  any 
large  atraama*  a  eireumstanoe  whiah  ia  owing  to  their  ele- 
vated position.    They  have,  eunacqtienlly,  alwaya  been 

subject  to  frequent  droughts. 

Tlie  soil  of  tlie  Hiilai; hauls  is  in  general  good  ;  and  in 
some  part«,  particularly  on  the  western  side,  where  a  black 
earth  occurs,  is  so  fertile,  that,  if  once  well  cleaned  and  pro- 
perly ploughed,  it  will  require  but  little  further  labour  for 
twenty  years  than  tliat  of  harrowing  before  the  seed  ih  sou  n. 
The  system  of  drill  husbandry  is  universally  pursued.  This 
rich  soil  is  pure  black,  mould,  and  6ceurs  in  some  places  twelve 
feet  deep ;  it  does  not  contain  any  umletMved  ve^'Ctuble 
matter.  The  expense  and  labour  necesiwiy  lur  lk»i  clvaxmg 
thb  land  are  very  considerable,  so  that  the  poorer  cultivators 
an  frequently  obliged  to  settle  upon  less  fertile  soils  w  hich 
may  be  cleared  with  leaa  labour  and  widklem  ooativ  imple- 
ments. This  poorer  sml  ooosUts  some  times  of  rod  gravel, 
which  is  occasiun;iUy  mixed  in  uncertain  proportions  with 
the  black  mould  already  described,  and  with  sand  and  cal 
careous  stones.  These  less  fertile  forms  are  someiimes 
manured  by  fuUlint;  sheep  upon  them.  There  is  mui-h  poor 
waate  laud  in  these  collectorates,  but  in  the  more  fertile  parts 
two  or  tbreedays'  rain  suffioea  toinaiuv  an  abundant  harvest. 
The  rainy  season  shmtld  ooeor  in  June,  and  if  it  fiula,  the 
whole  crop  is  placed  in  danger.  Much  miaehier  ia  also  ex- 
perienced at  tunes  hy  lioa\)  rains  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober, which  burbl  ihu  liii»ks  aud  sweep  llie  growing  crops 
from  the  ground.  By  a  survey  made  in  1^0  7,  it  wa^  foun  1 
that  the  BalagbaiU  ceded  districts  contained  S0,'2fiS  tank^ 
andwalh.  ntmy  14,000  of  which  were  out  of  repair.  This 
ciieumatance  may  afford  aome  idea  of  the  supinencaa  of  the 
population,  a  disposition  that  may  be,  in  a  great  meaaure, 
attributed  to  tlie  frL.nu  iit  j'resc-iu'e  uf  hostile  armies,  which 
were  accustoiocd  Uj  d^istroy  such  works  of  puh'.ic  utility. 
When  first  the  country  came  uiio  the  ]HJ^sl■sslon  of  the  Bri- 
tish, it  was  in  a  state  uf  desulatiun,  from  whieb  a  had  scarcely 
began  to  recover,  when  a  severe  drought,  which  continued 
throughout  the  years  1S03  and  180<l,  deattoyed  the  vngetB* 
tion,  and  a  great  pmportion  of  the  rattle  periahed  in  conse- 
(]uencc.  On  this  on-.iMnn  the  inhabitants  were  only  saved 
frorn  tlie  isorrors  of  ahsolnte  famine  through  the  exertions 
uf  Sir  Thomas  Munr  In  the  neighbouring  district,  under 
the  <rnvernment  of  the  Nizatu,  the  distress  from  this  cause 
va,  cxtrctHC.  Notwithstanding  this  warning,  we  find  so 
httU  effort  niade  to  avert  aimilar  calamitiea  in  future, 
that  the  woIIb  and  tanlta  wem  left  unrepaired  in  the  propor- 
lion  tdready  mentioned.  The  f;>l!T.v)ni:  year,  1805,  was  one 
'•f  great  abundance,  and  alth(ju„'h  hud  sca.sons  have  siiu  c 
occasionally  been  experienced,  the  (iistncl  l-.as  boen  steatlily 
and  greatly  improving.  The  productions  of  the  country 
beyond  the  food  lequind  for  the  population,  consist  princi- 
paily  of  indigo,  augar,  and  eotton:  the  first  and  last  men- 
tioned of  these  articlea  are  exported  in  oonttderablo  quanti- 
ties. Cattle,  sheep,  and  uoots  are  reared  in  [.'re.it  numhers. 
The  central  and  eastern  divisions  c  int  iin  several  diiunond 
Klines  ;  and  it  i-*  from  these,  and  not  from  mines  in  their  own 
district,  that  the  diamond  merchants  of  Golconda  have  been 
anppliiMU 


The  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  generally  a  hardy  ana 
lal>onous  ri^c,  and  are  not  so  peaceably  inclined  m  ta« 
u^itti  tij,  uf  the  country  below  tho  ghauts.  \Vht.<u  the  Eng- 
lish first  acquired  the  territory,  every  male  inhabitant  car- 
ried and  was  expert  in  the  use  of  arms ;  their  villages, 
too,  were  for  die  most  part  fortified,  and  so  great  was  the 
state  of  anarchy  into  whieli  they  had  fallen,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  neinhbourinti  villages  were  frequently  on>faj?ed  in 
r.iiidir;:-.  witli  cacii  uiluT,  \vlii!e  the  troops  of  the  superior 
government  were  continuaily  occupied  lu  putting  down  in- 
surrections. Assassinatiolu  were  of  such  cuniruun  occur 
renoe,  that  scanely  any  family  eauhi  be  found  that  had  not 
auSaiod  from  thia  eaiiM,  and  that  luul  noit  at  Ibn  ataa  time 
been  guilty  of  the  crime. 

Previous  to  tlie  transfer  of  the  district  to  the  Company, 
the  eultivators  had  not  any  peraanent  interest  in  the  soil, 
which  wa«  monopolised  by  the  government ;  e>eu  liie 
houses  were  the  property  of  the  ruhng  power.  The  people 
were  conteqtieoUy  without  indneement  to  make  improve 
menta,  and  ware  oontinuaRy  moviag  aboot  finm  one  «itan 
tion  to  another. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  fortunate  for  the  natives 
that  they  wore  placed  under  the  adminiHtrution  of  so  en< 
lightened  and  benevolent  a  man      Sir  Thomas  Muiwu. 
By  his  ublo  and  conciliatory  management  the  inhabitants 
were,  in  a  few  years,  converted  fram  anall,  independent 
hordes  of  lawless  freebooters  into  peaceable  aubjects  and  in 
duBtrioua  men.  The  benefits  of  the  system  whicb  be  adopted 
are  Airther  apparent  from  the  increase  of  revenue  derived 
by  the  Company's  government  in  this  district,  whieh  was 
raised  m  seven  years  from  10,06,593  to  15,17,272  pagodas; 
us  well  as  from  the  great  addition  made  during  the  same 
period  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  whidi  addition 
amounted  to  one-fottith  of  tbo  entire  population  a*  itaotiatod 
at  the  time  of  the  cession  in  1800.   Thw  inciwaa  aroie,  in 
a  great  degree,  from  tlie  return  of  persons  who  had  enii« 
I  grated  durini;  the  trouhles  of  the  former  governun  ii;  From 
a  census  made  ai  IbOti,  it  appeared  that  the  disinrt  con- 
tained 1,917,376  inhabitants,  among  whom  the  number  of 
males  ezceedod  that  of  the  females  in  the  proportion  of 
eleven  to  ten.    The  greatest  part  of  the  population  are 
Hindus,  but  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  Moham- 
medans among  the  inhabitants  of  Adoui,  Bellari.  Cudda- 
pah,  and  Curnoul,  which  are  the  chief  town.s  in  the  district. 
(Renaell  s  Memmr     a  Ma^  qf  Htudtutan  ;  Mill  s  Huforp 
ofBritith  India;  ReporU  uf  the  CommiUtm^ tk$  Hmm 
of  Commons  on  the  Affairt  qf  Jfuka.) 

B.\  LANCE,  a  corruption,  probably,  of  the  middia  LMin 
word  Valentia,  used  (see  Ducange )  to  denote  price  or  value : 
whence  catue  valanee,  mentioned  by  the  same  author,  who 
considers  the  word  Baloju;  or  lUhmx,  to  he  a  re-construction 
from  the  common  idiuiu.  Tlie  wai^  baUanda  is  found  in 
tho  thirteenth  century.  From  meaning  tlie  worth  or  value, 
it  came  to  signify  any  instrument  used  for  ascertaining  it, 
but  particularly  when  weight  was  the  quality  referred  to. 
Ucnce  came  the  general  meaning  of  the  term,  m  v.  Inch  it 
stands  for  any  state  of  things  under  which  |.> mhi;  cir- 
cMimstatices  just  destroy  the  cfl'eets  of  each  other  ;  us  when 
we  speuk  uf  a  balwce  uf  power,  ut  good  iuid  evil,  &r. 
Hence  also  the  commercial  meaning,  in  which  the  balance 
is  not  tlie  state  just  mentioned,  but  the  sum  of  money  which 
must  t».  added  to  one  or  the  otlier  side  of  an  account,  in 
order  that  the  debts  and  credila  may  be  balanced,  or  of 
equal  amount.  As  an  instrument  of  common  use,  the  term 
Sra/ff*  is  more  frequently  ,]  i  lud.  In  philosopiiical  appa- 
ratus, thowijid  IS  applied  to  any  machine  by  whiob  an  effect 
is  nieasi.rL-d,  al  the  pleasure  of  the  inventor,  for  there  is  no 
other  rule.  For  the  bydro^itatical  balanoa,  aoe  Gravity, 
SrKcinc  i  for  the  torsiou  bakuite.  sec  ToaawN,  9U.  [See 
a!  so  SttttryAnOk  IJtTan,  WaioBias-MACBiMs,  firaiito- 

The  iiistrunieni  most  roniuiunly  known  by  the  term 
balaueo  is  u  sui^erior  sort  of  scales,  cxt^cuted  with  all  the 
precision  necessary  for  the  nicest  operations  of  )>b)  si(  s,  and 
particularly  of  chemistry.  Wc  f^hall  therefore  confine  ouiy 
Nches  to  stale  the  circumstances  which  era  neeeaaary  ton 
good  performance  of  the  phitnaophicai  balanat. 

A  shnpfe  ttraii^t  lever,  balanced  by  n^ghla  resting 
immediately  upon  it,  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  fulls  un 
the  fuh  rum.  i.s  at  rest  in  every  position  :  for  no  motiou  will 
change  the  position  of  the  centre  of  j;ruvit).  The  saUM 
may  be  said  where  aome  of  the  weiglua  Lang  by  atringa; 
fliady,  oti  the  imarhaninal  prinevi*  ttuit  any  bum 
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•injr  potot  of  iu  dinction.  and  secondly,  by  a  geometrical 
liH«ram,w|iidijpoiiiili  oil  ihM  whan  w«isbts  «Uk^ 
■triii|(t  ftom  dinrattt  peHatt  in  •  ttnuglit  lim.  or  wbm 

MKne  are  on  the  strn'i^ht  Ine,  and  others  hanging  from  it, 
if  the  centre  of  gravity  ol  all  the  weights  be  ever  in  the 
same  vertical  with  the  fulcrum,  no  motion  round  tin-  fuli  ru  m 
can  remove  it  out  of  that  vertical.  And  all  that  is  necessary 
to  a  perfect  equilibrium  is,  thut  the  centre  of  the  weights 
(ttaai  of  tbe  nachioe  indude^)  abould  Ml  dinetty  under 
the  fblennn. 

Tlie  pre.  Tii  ir.g  rests  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  system  so 
contrived,  tLat  every  weiglit  shall  hang  aa  it  were  by  a 
itring.  and  from  a  straight  line,  »o  that  all  tin  striiia:s  shall 
approach  to,  or  recede  from,  the  vertical  passing  throu^jh  the 
fulcrum,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  proportion.  But 
if  tbe  line  from  which  tha  iraights  hang  be  bMit.  or  if  any 
weight  b»  M>  aWighBd  to  til*  «f  alMii  that  it  euuMM  be  con- 
side  rc<l  as  hanging  from  a  given  point,  the  equilibrium 
ahtch  subsi!.u  in  one  position  will  not  subsist  in  another. 
And  thi*,  namely,  that  there  should  be  only  one  po&ition  of 
equilibrium,  is  not  only  required  for  the  uHe  of  the  insiru- 
nent.  but  practically  necessary  iu  its  oon.struction.  a»  an  tn- 
tk^pirtHt  balance,  like  that  just  described,  would  be  difficult 
aittJiKutiuD. 

A  balance  should  be  ttnnble,  meuiing  thai*  vfaM  poised, 
a  very  small  addition  of  weight  to  either  teale  elMNiM  nake 

it  turn-  that  is,  overcome  the  necessary  friction  and  adho- 
sion  of  tbe  pivot  or  knife-edge  on  which  it  rests.  If  there 
Were  no  (rictioo.  tbe  smallest  weight  would  make  it  turn. 
Tbe  first  condition  of  aansibihty.  ihitrefarc,  ut  the  diminution 
of  friction  to  tbe  utmost  possible  extent  This  is  done  by 
making  all  tbe  parts  of  a  high  poliaht  and  bv  placing  tbe 
beam  upon  tbe  support  by  meant  of  Imife-eap^s  attached 
i<>  it«  sides.  But  in  onler  that  the  knife-edge  may  not 
becomts  blunt,  the  beam  is  not  allowed  to  rest  ujwn  tlic 
support  except  when  tho  instrument  h  -ax  u^e;  at  other 
tUBM  it  is  raised  by  two  arms  which  just  remove  the  kniie- 
«dg*  oif  the  support,  and  ihciio  arni.<(  can  be  let  down  by 
means  oTn  hMMie.  Wo  shall  pnaantlj  oome  to  tho  other 
eondUtkma  of  aoa«bili^. 

A  balance  should  also  be  sf'thh.  fhnt  i-?,  should,  on  being 
disturbed,  immetliately  return  and  oscillate  about  tho  jiosi- 
l*on  of  rest.  This  is  done  by  making  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  apparatus  fall  below  tho  paint  of  support.  But 
as  stahiU^  ia  not  ao  difficult  to  lUtaio  as  sensibility,  the 
Inttet  nuMt  Iw  noafcattoaded  to.  The  scales  in  tbe  shops 
%f  snflteianUy  ataUo^  but  tsw  an  very  seiiaibk. 

Ne<:lecting  the  particular  nature  of  tbe  method  of  sup-> 
port,  and  circumstances  of  mere  conformation,  the  balance 
uiav  he  represented  as  follows  (see  WbeWflira  BtammitaT^ 
jlf«cA<uuc»,  Cambridge,  1833):— 


C  is  the  point  of  support,  showing  a  section  of  one  of  the 
knifo-edgCB,  which  r«'st.-^  upon  a  smoothly-iKilisiied  plane  ; 
Ci  Ibo  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  b^m,  .\  ami  B  the 
pointo  of  suspension  of  the  scales,  D  the  point  of  ooinci- 
•leture  of  AB  and  CG.  Tho  atdiility  of  two  balaneea  ii 
thus  compared.  Suppose  that  theaamo  amaU  disturbonoo 
l»o  ^  ^'"^  \)cam  is  inclined  one  degree  in 
both.  Then  if  tbe  force  with  which  the  first  endeavours  to 
recover  its  po«iUan  be  double  or  tripk  that  of  the  second, 
tbe  stability  of  tho  flnt  is  double  or  triple  that  of  the 
aeeond  To  compara  tboao  finaa*  coMtniot  Ifao  following 
Ibrmula  for  both.   

To  weight  o/itMtedet  X  <7)9  udAwm^itf^  btam  x 

CG.  ,  „ 

Far  instance,  suppose  two  balances  as  fouowa : — 

Fin*.  Second. 

Arm  AD          12  .  14  inches 

CD            2  .  S 

CO          1  .  « 

Weight  of  ba«»  3«  .  .  M  wneaa 

Do.bothaed«».M  .  30 


Then  will  the  stabilities  of  the  first  and  second  bo  as  94x1 
•hSOXl  to 30 X 3-1- 50x3,  or  aa7S to  190. 
Tbo  aonsibility  is  eatinmted  by  eompahng  the  angka 

through  which  very  small  equal  weighta  would  incline  tbo 
balances.  If,  for  example,  a  gr.iin  put  into  a  !M<ale  of  each 
nn  lines  the  first  four  degrees,  and  the  second  only  two  (!»•- 
grees.  the  first  is  twice  as  seoaible  as  the  second.  To  com- 
pare the  sensihiUties.  aoltiply  ttio  IflOgth  of  tbo  arm  of  each 
tw  tho  number  which  rapwimiitiio  atoMli^  of  the  other  in 
too  fbraula  just  given.  Tboa  Ao  wnrinlitiea  of  tfw  pre- 
ceding balances  are  as  12 X  190  to  Id  x  7H,  or  as  2280  to  1  002. 

It  woubl  not  i>e  worth  while  to  work  very  accurately  by 
the  preceding  formuico;  bol  tbi  gnanl  ndm  dadndUB 
from  ihem  are  valuable. 

1.  Other  things  remaining  tibo  taim,  tiw  loogar  the  wm 
tha  greator  tbo  senaibiUtjr. 

2.  The  arm  baring  a  given  tength,  every  inemaao  of  o«n- 
sibility  is  a  decrease  of  stability,  and  vice  v«nS. 

3.  Additional  weight,  either  to  the  scale  or  beam  (tho 
arm  remaining  the  sarae}tia  ftwomahla  to  Btabili^t  and 
unfavourable  to  senaituhty. 

4.  Whatever  does  not  altar  <bo  bngllt  of  fbn  am  aannot 

be  favourable  to  both. 

In  all  that  precedes,  it  must  bo  raaaUaetod  that  in  tho 
weight  of  tbe  aoalea  is  included  wbatorernMy  happen  to  bo 
in  them.   Consequently  every  balance  has  different  degrees 

of  sensibility  and  stabiUty,  with  tho  different  weights  which 
are  eraploye<l.  But  as,  generally  speaking,  tho  quantities 
weighed  in  delicate  balances  arc  small,  a  balance  which 
ia  highly  seDMble  when  no  weight  is  in  tlic  scaie^t,  ill  be 
so  for  every  weight  with  which  it  is  intended  to  use  it.  A 
balance  made  by  Ramsden  fiv  tbo  Boyol  Soflist^p,  woi^nng 
ten  poimds  alfawether.  tijumed  wifli  ttie  ton-onUoliOi  OT  tfait 
quantity,  or  with  about  llm  thou  andlh  part  of  a  grain. 

A  balance  should  be  ujh1<  lauch  an  possible  of  braas. 
Steel  and  iron  are  apt  to  i  ii  iirj  magnelio  properties.  It 
sbotild  alao  be  incloaed  in  a  glass  case,  with  doom  tor  com- 
muniiMtifla;  and,  wbon  not  in  use,  a  portion  of  muriate  of 
lime»  or  an  j  otbar  atrang  abaorbont  of  moiatur^  should  be 
placed  in  tlM  eaao.   A  needle  «  uaaailly  attaehed  to  tho 


beam,  which  points  either  fxnrtly  upwards  or  downwards 
wbea  tbo  beam  is  horizontal.  A  graduated  scale  of  degrees 
is  attached  to  the  franio-work  of  the  instrument,  in  such 
manner  that  the  needle  may  point  to  zero  when  it  is  ver- 
tical. The  oacillations  of  An  bdama,  when  tbe  centre  of 
gravity  is  near  to  that  of  aupanriiM,  will  bo  Tory  alow,  and 
by  aeana  of  (he  noadla  it  may  bo  aaaortainod.  before  the 
balance  comes  to  rest,  whether  horisontal  equilibrium  has 
been  obtained  :  far  in  that  case  it  will  describe  equal  arcs 
on  tho  graduated  scale  on  Ciich  side  of  the  sero  point  :  while, 
il  either  scale  bo  overloaded,  the  needle  will  mo%e  through 
more  dogrem  on  the  side  of  that  scale  than  on  the  other. 

All  that  piccedea.has  nfonnoe  to  tbe  theoretical  oon- 
aoniofion  of  the  toatnuBODt,  and  supposes  that  a  parfbot 
balance  can  be  made,  ao  that  equal  weights  shall  oountet 
poise  each  other.  This  is  certainly  impossible  in  praetiee 
though  one  balance  may  be  nearer  ttian  another.  The  fol- 
lowing simple  method,  imagined  by  Borda,  overcomes  this 
difBculty,  provided  only  the  balance  be  sensible  and  very 
veil  constructed  at  the  knife-edge.  Instead  of  weighing,  say 
a  portion  of  a  salt  against  brass  weighu.  wei^  b(Wi  the  salt 
and  the  weighto  against  soma  third  subataiwa,  any,  fbr  di** 
tinction.  iron  weigh  ta.  as  foUowat— eaU  tha  sealea  Aand  B; 
wtMu'h  the  salt  in  A  against  iron  weights  in  B  till  there  is  a 
count(3rpoise :  then  remove  the  salt  and  substitute  the  bra>« 
weights  in  A  until  there  is  again  a  ct)unter|Kiise.  It  is  now 
of  no  consequence  whether  the  weight  ot  iron  was  equal  to 
that  of  tbe  salt  or  not;  thawa%htof  tbe  aatt  and  of  the 
brass  must  bo  the  same,  boeowaat  imdor  tbo  aanw  eironin- 
stances,  the  two  couuterpoiae  the  aooM  wdght  of  iron. 

( For  more  detail  on  this  nttfaot,  aao  tha  tiaatiaar  of  BmA 
and  Fuuillet  on  P/wtus.) 

BALANCE  OF  ROBERVAL.  an  iD.e.  niHi.s  mecha- 
nical puradnx.  which  may  be  more  usefully  described  in  the 
ftrl  icio      V  K  H . 

BALAI^CB  (of  a  watob),  the  circular  hoop  which  is 
made  to  vibrato  by  tiw  baitHipring.  and  ^uppUes  the  plaoo 
of  the  bob  of  the  pt^nduluni  in  a  clock.    [See  Watch.] 

BALANC^K  Ol-  I'OWER.  The  notion  upon  which 
tbis  jiiirasf  is  touiidcd  appears  to  be  the  following.  When 
a  number  of  separate  and  sovereign  states  have  grown  up 
beside  each  other,  the  entire  svstom  which  they  constitute 
may  be  oMiootvad  to  be  m  equHibiio,  or  even  ir  bcOanoed*  •» 
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*iiiir  as  na  single  one  of  them  is  in  a  condition  to  interfere 
with  the  independence  of  any  of  the  teat 

But  a»  in  •ttflh  a  tyitmi  of  itatea  to  oonmeted  there  are 
g«iMt«ny  I  finr  whieh  may  lie  caoaidaraA  as  laadmg  powers. 
It  is  by  t^cse  bcin^  made  to  counterpbiM  each  other  that 
iLe  balance  is  prinnnally  maintainea.  It  i«  in  this  wav 
only  that  the  s:  i<  f  >  <  t  the  smaller  states  can  be  secured. 
Thus,  in  the  antient  world,  afler  the  destruction  of  Car- 
tilage, there  waa  no  power  any  whsre  lefi  strong  enough  to 
oopa  with  Rohm;  ana  tlw  oouMquanea  was.  that,  one  after 
nnofher,  the  eountriet  tint  ynt  nuainod  aoTemgn  pove» 
Jell  uriirr  hrr  dominion,  until  she  became  the  mistress  of 
the  antieiu  world.  The  gradual  subjugation  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  India  by  Great  Hr.tau.,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  late  widely-extended  cmpvre  of  France  on  the  continent 
of  Eofope,  may  be  quoted  as  other  examples  of  the  effect 
tbtt  nsulu  from  ma  dflatmetkn  of  what  it  twncd  the 
tnlBnee  of  power. 

On  the  contrary.  »o  Iohr  as  the  power  of  one  prcat  state 
(however  far  surpa^inii;  in  extent  of  territory,  or  other  re- 
iiourr cs  of  strenj»th  and  inlluence,  uiany  of  those  in  its  neiph- 
bourhood)  can  be  kept  iti  check,  cr,  in  other  words,  balanced 
hy  tihat  of  another,  the  independence  of  the  smaller  states 
is  aoeurad  againtt  both.  Neither  will  ho  diapoaed  to  aUow 
its  rival  to  add  to  ila  power  by  the  eonqueat  or  ahaorptian  of 
nny  of  these  minor  and  otherwise  defenceless  members  of 
the  system.  And  in  this  way  it  happens  that  each  state, 
whotner  great  or  small,  ha.s  an  interest  and  a  motiwtoemrt 
itaelf  in  the  preservation  of  the  balance. 

Thb  point  of  policy  is  so  obvioniab  that  it  must  have  been 
aoted  upon  in  all  ant,  by  every  UBemUage  of  atatea.  to 
connected  or  sittiatea  «a  to  inflaeDoe  one  another.  Thete ' 

may  have  heen  less  or  more  of  skill  or  wisdom  in  thi*  man- 
lar  of  acting  upon  it,  or  the  attempt  to  act  upon  it  luav  Lave 
been  more  or  less  snceessful,  in  different  cases ;  but  to  sup- 
pose that  its  imKMlanoe  bad  bwn  overlooked  by  any  states 
that  ever  esillad  hi  the  circumstances  deacribM,  would  be 
lo  wnwea  twdi  atalea  to  have  bean  deatitnte  of  the  inatinet 
of  teU^petervation. 

Mr.  Hume  (see  his  Ess4iys,  part  ii.  essay  7lh)  has  shown 
conclusively,  in  o|)|K).4ition  to  the  opinion  sometimes  ex- 
pressed, that  antient  politicians  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  although,  as  far  as 
appears,  they  did  not  designate  it  by  that  name.  '  In  alt 
the  politict  of  Gieeoe,'  be  observes, '  the  anxiety  with  regard 
to  the  balance  of  power  is  apparent,  and  is  expreaaly  pointed 
out  to  us  even  hy  tVi  antifiit  li-torl  ms.  Thueydidea(lib.  i.j 
represents  the  leaerue  whicli  waa  lormed  against  Athens 
and  which  prwluced  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ns  entirely 
owing  (0  this  principle ;  and  after  the  decline  of  Athens, 
when  theThebans  and  Lacedemoniana  ditputod  fbr  sove- 
reignty, we  And  that  the  Athenians  (as  well  as  many  other 
republics)  always  threw  themselves  into  the  lighter  scale, 
and  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  halanre.  Tbi  '-  si;;  ]X)rtcd 
Thebes  against  Sparta,  tiU  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Eparoinondas  at  Leuctra :  after  which  they  immediately 
went  over  to  the  conquered — from  generosity,  aa  they  pre- 
tended, but,  in  reality,  from  their  jealousy  of  the  eonquerora.* 
'  Whoever,'  he  adds,  '  will  read  Demosthenes'  oration  for 
the  M^alopolitans,  may  see  the  utmost  refinements  on 
llu-  ])nnripk-  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  Vent:!;, mi 
or  Engh»b  speeulatist'  He  afterwards  quotes  a  parage 
from  Polybius  (lib.  i.  c.  83),  in  which  that  writer  states  that 
Hiero.  king  of  Syracnte.  though  the  ally  of  Kmtt  yet  aent 
aiaialanee  to  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  war  of  the 
auxiliaries,  '  esteeming  it  requisite,  both  in  order  to  retain 
his  dominions  in  Sicily,  and  to  preserve  the  Roman  friend- 
ship, that  Uartha-o  s'ii  »uld  be  safe;  lest  by  its  foil  the  re- 
maming  power  bhuuld  be  able,  without  contest  or  opposition, 
to  execute  every  purpose  and  undertaking.  Ana  here  be 
acted  with  great  wiadom  and  pn^enoe ;  for  that  ia  never 
on  any  aoeount  to  lie  overlooked ;  nor  ought  raeh  a  ffaroe 
ever  to  be  thrown  into  one  Liand  as  to  incapacitate  the 
neighbouring  states  from  defending  their  rights  against  it.' 

Here.'  remarks  Mi  IT    e,  'istbeainof  modem  politics 
puiuled  out  in  expness  terms.*  j 

It  mustt  be  oonfeoMd.  however,  that  the  preatnmtion  of 
the  balance  of  power  wm  newer  so  distinctly  racognind  and 
adopted  as  a  principle  of  general  policy  in  antient  a*  tt  haa 
he.  ri  in  niiKlem  times.  The  sjstenuuic  ohi^ervancc  of  the 
pniK  iple  ol  tiie  balance,  subsequently  to  I  he  ^ubsc^sion  of 
the  Roman  enq  in',  rn  iy  he  first  '.raced  in  the  rDrnUn  i  if 
the  several  Italian  republics.   It  appears  clearly  to  have 


formed  part  of  what  may  be  cailed  the  jHiMio  law  of  th^ne 
rival  sovereignties  frnni  ;  I  jut  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  From  the  commencement  of  the  next 
century  it  becMn*  an  ininondng  ftiaciple  in  dw  genenl 
poUey  of  Eorope. 

The  leading  nile  by  which  it  has  ever  since  then  been 
attempted  to  maintain  the  balance  in  question,  may  l>e 
stated  to  be  the  opposing  of  every  new  arrangement  which 
threatens  either  materially  to  augment  the  Strength  of  one 
of  the  greater  powers,  or  to  diminish  that  of  another.  Thus, 
first  Austria,  and  afterwards  France,  have  been  the  great 
objects  of  the  jealousy  and  vigiiaiice  of  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  While  the  supremaey  of  the  Empire  was  united  in 
the  person  of  Charles  V.  to  the  mn  unliy  of  Spam,  that  pro- 
vince was  naturally  regarded  as  formidable  both  by  France 
and  England.  If  he  could  have  effected  a  permanent  alli- 
ance with  either  of  these  powers,  or  could  have  even  indiraed 
one  of  them  to  stand  aside  and  aequiteea,  than  can  be  Ittde 
doubt  that  he  would  have  taken  that  occasion  to  attempt  to 
crush  the  other.  The  vast  possessions  of  Philip  II.  appeaavl 
to  <  I'l  f  ii  the  same  watchfulness  and  oppositi  iii ,  iti  rrii  ir  l 
to  his  projects,  from  all  other  states  that  valued  thnr  in- 
dependence. In  later  timm,  the  ambition  of  LoaiaXIV'. 
of  Franoe,  and  the  aoheme  eonoeiied  under  hit  nanaga- 
ment  to  unite  in  one  ftnilY  the  erownt  of  7huM»  imd 
Spain,  drew  upon  him,  in  like  manner,  the  general  lios 
tility  of  Europe.  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  that, 
if  the  dc.si|;n8  of  this  sovereign  hu  1  not  Ix-en  thus  resisteil, 
France  would  have  l)ccome  a  century  earlier  than  it  did 
the  mistress  of  ihe  continent,  and  the  independence  of  all 
other  naliona  would,  for  a  time  at  leaaC  h«ve  been  e&tin- 
gviahed.  Our  own  libcrtiet,aa  founded  upon  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  could,  in  audi  oiPMUHtanaaii  eaitainly  not  ham 
been  maintained. 

It  is  nothing  to  the  purpo.se  to  argue  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  power  has  often  involved  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  contests  with  each  other,  which,  if  they 
had  ditfogaided  that  prineiple,  would  not  have  taken  plaoe ; 
at  least,  not  at  the  tine.  It  may  be  better  that  all  natione 
should  be  subject  to  one,  than  that  each  should  preserve  its 
independence  ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  here :  if  nations 
will  l>e  sovereign  and  independent,  they  must  fi(,'ht  for  their 
sovereignty,  as  men  must  do  for  any  other  possession,  when 
It  is  attacked. 

But  tome  panona  afoaar  to  think  that  we  in  this  eonntrr 
hare  nothing  to  do  wnn  the  mahitauinee  of  the  so-ealled 

balance  of  power  in  Europe,  because  we  live  not  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  in  an  island  by  ourselves.  If  the  whole  conti- 
nent were  reduced  under  subjection  to  a  sinple  despot,  we 
certainly  should  not  long  remain  independent.  The  pro- 
teetioB  whkh  we  now  posseaa  fkom  the  sea  with  which  we 
are  Kimnmded  would,  in  the  ease  supposed,  certainly  become 
insuffident.  The  water  alone  would  not  keep  off  an  enemy, 
if  we  had  n  t  i  ii  ^vy  to  ride  f  n  it  ;  and  we  could  not  main- 
tain a  great  navy  without  our  foreign  trade ;  which,  with  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  united  nndvcne  head  againit  Ta%  oer* 
tainly  could  not  subsist. 

The  maintenance  of  the  prineiple  of  the  balance  of  power, 
iMwever.  although  it  has  no  doubt  given  occasion  to  some 
wars,  has  probably  prevented  more.  Its  general  recogni- 
tion has,  to  a  certain  extent,  united  all  the  states  of  Europi- 
into  one  great  confederacy,  and  habituated  each  of  the 
leading  powers  to  the  expectation  of  a  most  formidable 
sistance  m  case  of  ito  makit^  any  attempt  to  encroach  upon 
the  rights  of  its  neighboun.  It  M  net  sufleient  objortion  to 
say  that  such  attempts  have  been  nctBallr  made.  They 
would  ha\«e  been  made  much  oftencr  had  there  been  no 
such  L':<';ier:il  u inlerr-l  iiiif1-.ii  tr  as  ^^  v  tiavo  spoken  of.  It  itr.i->r 
have  uperiiU'd  a^t  a  great  discouragement  and  check  to  Uie 
schemes  of  ambitious  potentates  to  miafW  that,  from  the  flfSfe 

oooatdidation  of  the  modern  EompoaB  ^stem  down  to  4iv 
partfikm  of  Poland  in  177S— a  penod,  we  may  say.  offhTen 

centuries — not  the  smallest  independient  state  had  sufTtred 
extinction,  or  had  been  even  very  seriously  curiuiled  of 
IT  or  territory,  notwithstanding  all  ll:o  war-  "  i  '  lie  ^lur- 
pose  of  conquest  and  a"  prandiiemcnt  that  liad  been  V&ged 
during  that  long  interval 

BALANCE  C  F  TRADE.  In  a  tract  pnUisbed  ifn  1677. 
railed  England*  Great  Happinem,  which  b  nuote-'d  by  Bir. 
M'Ciilloeh  in  the  introductory  disr,iur<e  h>  fiis  liti,.n  of 
Riniih  s  If  (\ilth  oj  Wuiiimx,  is  the  follo\utia  ^'"fiais^'ue  be- 
L  ,\  i  i  ri  '  (  iini  [ilaint "  and  '  Content 1 

'  Compiatnt.  What  think  you  of  the  Frcnc^'^j whish 
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draws  away  oar  money  by  wholesale  ?  Mr.  Fortrey  gives  an 
■eaomt  that  they  get  1.600,000/.  a  year  from  us. 

'CtafMtf.  'Tie  a  great  sum ;  but,  perhaps,  were  it  put  to 
a^Vto  in  avim  Moncil.  whether  for  that  reaaoD  the  trade 
iboald  be  left  off,  'twould  go  in  the  ne^^ative.  I  must  con- 
fess I  had  rather  they  <\  use  our  Roods  than  our  money ;  but 
if  not,  I  would  not  lose  the  (^etttn^  of  ten  pounds  because  I 
can't  get  an  hundred.  .  .  .  I'll  suppoae  John-a-Nokes  to  be 
a  butcher,  Dick-a-Styles  to  be  an  exebaoge-oiaD,  yourself 
a  lawyer.— will  you  buv  no  meat  or  ribands,  or  your  wife  a 
floe  Indian  gown  or  »n,  because  tbey  will  not  trttck  with 
you  for  indentures  which  they  have  need  of?  I  suppose  no ; 
but  if  you  gel  mom  y  eiiouuli  of  others,  you  caro  not  thou^'h 
yoo  give  it  away  in  specie  for  these  things.  I  think  'tis  the 

Tba  yaar  after  this  Nnsibla  tad  oonduiva  Wiiage  was 
vrittan.  the  Freneh  trada  wh  wohiWlad  fbr  tbiee  years; 

and  in  the  reisni  of  William  III.  the  Icfiislature  voted  the 
French  trade  a  nuisance,  nnJ  in;ul«  the  pruhibilion  perpe- 
tual. This  was  to  enforce  wluit  u.i-,  c.aiteiLa  iavourable 
balance  of  trade.  The  notion,  we  thus  see,  was  not  a  va^ue 
thMMjt  but  a  mischievous  rule  of  practice,  which  even  now 
some  pac^  ngud  with  admiiatioo.  and  would  Mgerly 
labour  to  main  it  a  put  of  our  eommereial  code.  They 
would  have  the  nation  to  \>o  the  lawyer  who  wants  to  trurk 
liis  indentures  with  the  w  iiif-iueicliant ;  hut  heraubo  the 
wine-merchant  will  not  have  tlie  indentures,  the  lawyer 
ought,  according  to  this,  to  go  without  the  wine,  although 
be  might  tell  me  indentures  to  the  exchange-man,  who 
would  thus  Aitnish  him  with  the  specie  in  baying  the 
wine. 

The  balance  of  trn'lo,  ns  understood  by  those  who  adopt 
the  theory,  is  the  (hffereuce  between  the  asj'jre'iatc  amount 
of  a  nation  s  exports  or  imports,  or  the  balance  oF  tho  parti- 
cular account  of  the  nation's  trade  with  another  nation.  If 
the  account  shows  that  the  imports  (valued  in  money) 
exeeod  the  exports  (valued  also  m  money),  the  balance  is 
•aid  to  be  against  the  nation ;  if  the  exports  exeeed  the 
imports,  the  oalance  is  saifl  to  he  in  the  nation's  favour. 
This  mode  of  estimating  the  .'^o  called  balanrc  is  evidently 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  pre>  i  lus  nictahs  consti- 
tute the  wealth  of  a  country ;— when  the  imports  from  any 
eoontiy,  as  valued  in  money,  exeeed  the  exports  to  the 
same,  also  Talued  in  money,  the  exnorting  country  must 
part  with  some  of  its  precious  metals  in  payment;  and. 
according  to  the  doctrine,  must  sn  far  lose  by  the  trade. 
The  nation  has  not  the  means  of  keeping  very  clear  ac- 
counts of  these  matters,  for  it  has  an  arbitrary  standard 
of  value,  called  ojleial,  which  has  been  in  use  for  nearly  a 
eentury  and  a  half,  and  which  official  value  is  an  ingenious 
deriee  for  perplexing  many  otherwise  simple  questions,  and 
fi>r  keeping  up  many  absurd  prejudices.  Now,  taking  these 
official  or  unreal  \alucs  m  connexioii  with  tiic  device  of  the 
balance  of  trade,  we  find  that  during  the  year  l.Hii.l  the 
United  Kingdom  gained  some  thirty- four  nulliuns  sterling 
by  a  fawnnSde  bautnoe;  iiir  its  imports,  or  the  goods  it  re- 
eeivcd  ftom  fereignefs,  amoantea  to  Ibrty-flve  millions. 
wUlst  iU  exports,  or  the  goods  it  sent  to  foreigners,  amounted 
to  seventy-nine  millions.  In  18.32  the  same  sort  of  excess 
amounted  to  thirty-two  millions,  and  in  isu  to  iwfnty-two 
millions.  If  the  iiavourablc  balance  of  tbc^c  three  years  were 
aaylUng  bola  Aetfon,  it  is  maniftat  that  the  nation  would, 
in  theae  dune  jraaia  only,  have  aeeunulatad  aoecie  to  the 
extent  of  the  favonrable  balance,  and  this  woula  amoant  to 
the  sum  of  ci^bty-cight  roillion<i  sterling.  But,  further, 
the  same  favourable  balance  ha.s  been  Koitijj  on  for  the  last 
naif  century,  or  lonjier;  and  the  result  \\mM  W.  that  all 
the  specie  m  the  world  would  at  the  present  time  be  locked 
up  in  this  island,  and  that  the  balance  of  thirty-four  millions 
in  1833  would  only  be  a  small  addition  to  the  heap.  Such 
a  result  ia  impoaaible.  fer  bullion  is  as  mneh  a  commodity 

for  sale  aaeoan*  and  is  consequently  as  trencrally  cx'  lKinL'ed, 
[See  Bullion.^  But  if  this  result  were  possible,  and  a 
natii'n  resolving  to  sell  only  for  specie,  as  the  Chinese  affect 
to  do  with  regard  to  tea,  could  ua\o  the  power  of  scllini; 
only  for  apeeie,  thia  power  of  turning  all  its  goods  to  ^nld. 
like  the  same  power  bestowed  upon  the  wise  kii^  liidas. 
would  confer  the  privilege  of  ))«ing  without  fbod,  and^dotbes, 
and  ever)'  worldly  comfort  upon  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of 
such  a  nation.  The  truth  is,  that  no  coiiiinerco  is  of  any 
value  to  a  country  exempt  a.s  it  f;i\rs  the  people  of  that 
eonntn  the  power  of  consuming  foreign  productioas,  which 
Aap  atthar  eauMl  pnduM  •!  dl  at  ]iMW»or  wUeh  tie 


produced  cheaper  and  better  abroad.  It  is  the  poaw  e( 
exchanging  tne  surplus  produee  of  one  country  for  the 
surplus  prrauoe  of  another  euunlry  which  constitutes  the 
ultimate  object  of  all  foreign  commerce.  The  profit  of  the 
mdividual  merchant  is  the  moving  force  which  impels  the 
machinery  of  this  commerce,  hut  the  end  is,  that  each  coun- 
try may  consume  w  hat  it  would  otherwise  go  without.  In 
this  point  of  mc-w.  every  country  is  a  gainer  by  its  foreign 
oommeroe ;  and  if  this  gain  could  be  estimated  by  figures, 
every  country  which  exchanges  ita  products  with  ancdier 
country  would  have  a  ikvounible  balance  of  trade :  for  both 
individuals  and  nation's  exchange  that  which  they  do  not 
want  fur  other  things  that  they  do  wmX  ;  and  when  both 

Cartics  continue  to  carry  on  such  exchange,  it  is  clear  that 
oth  are  gainers.  Which  gains  most  is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  settled,  and  would  be  of  no  use  if  it  could  be 
settled. 

BALANI'NUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order 
Coieoptera,  and  family  CuraiUomdef.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  all  remarkable  in  possessing;  a  lonn  slender  rostrum 
or  snout,  which  is  furnished  at  tho  tip  with  a  minute  pair 
of  sharp  horizontal  jaws :  this  instrument  it  used  by  the 
animal  in  dapoaiting  tta  egga»  which  ii«  geneially  ptaoed 
in  the  kenel  ef  some  fhnC 


[Bulnninii,  natum.] 

L  TIm  tip  of  Uie  totttum  inagniaed.  thowlox  the  jawt.  a*.  t.8Us«i«*al 
llMiMM.  llTlielsm.  «.TlMpmM.  ThslH«a|piip^aea  fMftst  IssMl, 
•ra  Mch  wpcMMiM  rallwr  iaifn  UM  tlw  utaial  ((■». 

Bitlanimu  niinm,  or  the  nut-weevil,  deposits  its  eggs  in 
both  the  common  nut  and  the  filbert,  having  h  ired  a  hole 
for  tliat  purpose  while  the  nut  is  young  and  tender.  When 
about  to  perform  this  operation,  the  little  animal  may  be 
seen  travelling  over  the  nut,  and  feeling  with  its  anteniue 
to  discover  a  eonvenient  situation,  in  sdeeting  whieb  it 
shows  ijreat  can? :  the  spot  beinp  determined  on,  it  cuts  a  hole 
witli  the  jaws  at  the  top  of  the  snout  until  it  reaches  the 
kiTiiel ;  in  this  hole  the  ej^g  is  deposited,  which  in  a  shurt 
time  is  hatched  and  becomes  a  maggot  or  larva.  The  nut 
being  but  slightly  injured  continues  to  gmr  and  tipen, 
while  the  larva  feeds  upon  its  kemeL  In  eoune  9t  tiae, 
this  larva  gnaws  a  hole  in  the  abed,  tbroogh  wbidi  it 
m  akes  its  escape,  and  immediately  burrows  into  the  pround, 
where  it  assumes  the  pupa  state,  from  which,  in  the  follow- 
ing summer,  the  perfect  insect  pr<)cee<ls.  The  above  flgnia 
represents  a  nut  which  has  been  pierced  by  the  larva. 

Bidaninut  gkmdhm,  MaOm  Wfttkm  or  the  aame  gemii» 
attache  the  aeoni  in  the  aame  vaaiwr  aa  the  one  above- 
mentioned  does  the  nut. 

B.\LANOPHO'RE/E,  a  natural  order  of  para.<iiticnl 
plaiiLs  belonging  k)  that  one  of  the  five  principal  classes  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  which  the  name  of  Rhtzanth^tr 
is  appUed.  They  grow^  upon  the  roots  of  woody  piaots,  in 
trapMl  eoiintiiea»  noting  inle  ttiv  iraedt  feM  wMbIi  tfNy 
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draw  their  nutriment,  as  the  mislctoo  fmm  the  branches 
of  the  thorn  None  of  the  species  have  lully-formed 
leaves  ;  but,  in  lieu  of  them,  closely-packed  lleshy  scales 
elotbe  their  tietan  and  guard  their  tiowers  in  their  in- 
fuaay.  Suomilent  in  tntore,  dingy  in  oolour,  and  often 
Adib  ft  braim  Mid  awaelefls  rootMook.  B«- 
laaufhoiw  nmind  the  obMrver  or  fiingi  mora  than  of 
flowering  plants ;  ami,  in  fict,  thc\  appear  intermeHiate  in 
nature  between  the  two.  If  they  have  llower*  and  sexes, 
Vii>th  are  of  the  simplest  kind  ;  and  their  uMiles,  instead  of 
changing  to  seeds,  like  thoae  of  other  tlowenng  plaaU, 
boeoiiM,  according  to  Mr.  Endlicher,  bags  of  spores,  liko 
those  of  true  flowetiets  pknta.  Sven  tant  woiif  system 
is  of  Ibe  most  imperfeet  kind,  fbr  it  is  riliiw  entirely,  or 
alnii>>it  entirely,  destitute  of  spiral  vessels.  It  is  probable 
lliiit  numerous  f,'cnera  and  species  of  this  ^iiii^jular  order 
still  remain  undiscovered  in  the  depths  of  tropical  forests, 
where  they  lurk  among  the  herbage,  and  are  not  likely  to 
attract  the  attentkm  of  the  mere  tlower-gatbering  traveller. 
Up  to  the  present  tinM,  only  eight  apeoies  have  been  di<i- 
•owMwd,  arranged  under  the  gwem  BtUmt,  Scybulium, 


«  «  b  ■       d    0      f     g  h 


[BaUnnplKif— ^] 

(t.  1  honil  nfftouorf  cut  Ihmugh  wrticttlly ;  6,  •  hiKhly-maguifli  t!  \irv>  <■(  i 
porHvin  of  ihr  r«'f '■pi.^<  tr  vrlth  two  fi*rtilp  fttiwcn  ;  r,  a  ihhIp  fl'.iwr  ii.  ik-- 
■uUt  at  (uma  fcrtik  oau ;  d,  u  iminr :  *,  ■  lipe  buit ;  /  k  lnu>a««Tw<  •ecttua 
•f^te^Mowiiba  wiiMlMMloe    tka  nawi  K^fialM.  teirer  Ihan. 

BALA'NTIA,  ftom  fiaXApntv,  a  bag  or  pouch,  the  gene- 
ric name  which  the  (Jerman  naturalist  Illiner  gave  to  the 
animals  commonly  called  Phal'incfrk  ( Pfinlaimixfn)  :  the 
latter  name  ho  reserves  for  the  Pptnurists  (Petnuruji)  of 
other  xooloirist*.    [See  Phalanukk  and  Pstaurus.] 

BA'LANUS  (Zoolo^'y),  a  geniu  of  MMtte cirrhipeds  or 
bamaclea.  fanned  by  Bniguidm  fkoni  mnw  apodes  of  the 
genvs  Ltptt,  Linn.  Sowerby  1in>  Ibr  rsesom  wMeh  appear 
to  him  conclusive,  ro-united  to  Balanm  those  specii^  wfiich 
live  in  sponfjes,  and  which  I^cach  luid  separated  under  the 
name  of  Acaita.  BaUmus  offers  a  great  vaiiety  of  form  ; 
but  the  shell  wiU  be  found  to  cmisist  of  six  Tilves,  four  of 
wfaieh  are  compaialivify  large,  coaleasing  «t  Ae  ride^  and 
frnninff  altogether  a  rude  hollow  eone»  whoso  nportnra  is 
eloBod  by  an  opevetdnn  of  Ibnr  ndfOi  (between  the  two 
feremost  of  which  is^^ir-  th"  ioiiitedfwllllir«liko  foisflHfiMlB), 
■ad  its  base  by  a  tesuceous  plate 


The  penus  is  most  widely  diffused,  and  abounds  upon 
almost  all  bodies,  whether  fixed  or  moveable,  that  offer  an 
opportunity  'or  it  to  attaeli  itsell  tn  ihcni,  aii<l  are  im- 
mersed in  the  sea.  On  rocks  U  fi  dry  at  low  water,  on 
ships,  on  timber,  whotber  floating  or  at  rest,  on  lobsters 
ana  other  omstaoeaas,  on  the  aheUs  of  eonohifen  and 
mollmko,  ootaiiioa  of  Aaiws  oio  to  be  fonnd. 


«,  BaUniu  nMsMHiakoataoeteiliiof  IktMaeSliiafc 

b.  The  o|iaadw  Tahw,  aatanl  lAtn. 


Balaniu  Psittarus  (Djxis  Psitlarus,  Molina)  is  tliu* 
described  in  the  19th  number  of  the  Zoulngiral  Journal,  b\ 
Captain  Philip  Parker  King,  R.N.,  in  his  'Description  ol 
the  Cirrhipeda,  Conchifera,  and  Mollusi  a,  :n  a  c  illection 
formed  bj  the  Officers  of  HJC.S.  Adventure  and  fieagle, 
employed  between  the  Tans  1886  and  1830  in  smteying 
the  southern  Coasts  uf  South  America,  including  tboStiaita 
of  Magalhaena  and  the  Coast  of  Tierra  del  Fu.  go.* 

'  This  cirrhiped,'  writes  Captain  King,  '  which  at  Con- 
ceiKion  de  Chile  is  ire<^uently  of  a  larger  size  than  five 
inches  and  a  half  loi^  and  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  forms  a  -veiy  oommon  and  highly-osteemod  food 
of  the  natives,  by  whom  it  is  called  pico,  from  the  acumi- 
nated processes  of  the  two  posterior  opercular  valves.  Tlie 
anterior  and  posterior  opercular  valves,  when  in  contact, 
present  some  resemblance  to  a  parrot's  beak,  whence 
Molina's  name.  It  is  also  found  very  abundantly  at  Val- 
'l!\ia  and  at  Calbuco,  near  the  north  of  the  island  of 
Chiloe.  It  oeeors  in  large  bunches,  and  presenta  aonewhat 
of  a  caetos-like  appearance.  The  psrent  is  eorered  by  Its 
progeny,  so  that  large  branches  are  found  composed  of  from 
(iftyto  a  hundred  disfiiset  individuals,  each  of  \\hich  iK-comcs 
in  Its  turn  tlu  (untidutii>u  of  another  coIohn.  One  spe- 
cimen, in  the  possession  of  niy  friend  W.  J.  Broderip.  Esq., 
consists  of  a  nunerous  group  based  on  two  large  indivi- 
duals. They  are  collected  by  being  chopped  off  with  a 
hatehet  At  Coneepeion.  where  they  are  raund  of  larger 
size  than  to  the  southward,  they  are  pmcipally  procured  at 
the  island  of  Quiri(|uina,  which  lies  aero-.-,  the  entrance  of 
the  bay;  whence  they  are  exported  in  lari,'e  (juaniities  to 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago  de  Chile,  where  they  are  con- 
sidered as  a  great  delicacy,  and  indeed  with  some  justke, 
for  the  fkeh  eouals  in  richnesa  and  deKeaey  that  of  the 
crab,  which,  when  boiled  and  eaten  cold,  it  very  much 
resembli"c.' 

The  spilled  and  smcnth  v;irielies  -.f  Paianus  Montagui» 
Sowerby.  .Icasta  M'mta<:iii.  Leach,  aflbld  anaiBpllia  of 
those  species  which  hve  in  sponges. 
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Faun  AoAnt  have  been  found  in  the  later  deposits,  and 
neews  are  reoonled  fram  tlie  bed»  at  Piaoeim,  Bourdeaux. 
M*.  Euex,  &e.    [8m  ClMtHlPSOA.] 

BALA  RUG,  a  village  near  the  town  <^  FionUgnaii»  iD 

tho  department  of  Heraalt,  in  France,  colebrated  fbr  its 
warm  baths.  It  is  near  the  border  of  the  lar(;t'  pool  (ftau^) 
gf  Thau:  43**  v!8'  N.  lal.,  3°  41'  E.  Ion;;.  The  huths  are  ul 
iome  distance  frotn  thovitlago:  i\u-A-c  arc  three  of  thcin ; 
ud  the  place  h  well  frequented.  The  waters  are  described 
u  tonic  (Malte  Brun),  and  good  for  relaxation  of  tlie  fibre», 
obUructioDs  and  paitu,  vhatlier  rbeumatie  4ir  eaoMd  by 
wounds :  they  are  salt  to  the  taste,  but  not  wa  salt  or  so  dis* 
iiiT.'.  ahlc  aa  bca-water.  The  tempenituro  i^i  alH.)ut  129"  of 
i aiiiiiiihi.-it  in  summer,  and  115^  in  wtnlwr.  In  Malte 
Bruii's  G^^.  (last  eiliiii>n)  the  leuiju'i ature  is  givtn  at  IH^ 
of  R£Mioiiir.or  140  of  Fabreuheit.  Tbu  sphog  from  whidi 
tlw  vaieia  flow  i»  bdov  tho  leral  botk  or  tM  pool  and  itf 
theisa. 

These  waters  are  taken  fttnn  Maf  till  the  end  of  Septem- 

b<'::  they  are  much  rccviuiinc-nded  by  the  physidans  of 
Mujitpctiior,  from  vvhit  U  placu  Balaruc  is  about  fifteen  or 
sixieea  miles  distant  to  the  S.W.  It  is  dOtthtfiU  whother 
the  bath<;  were  known  to  the  Romans. 

Opp<:/>Ue  the  baths  of  Balaruc,  in  tho  midst  of  the  pool  of 
Tbsu.  thofo  m  an  iiolatod  rock,  oattod  Roeai(ali,orlMcqiae- 
ral,  the  base  of  whieh  is  eoannoaly  covered  with  nraides 
«!  i  ulher  sliell-fish.  These  tl>e  inhabitants  detuch  from 
tliL-  r  -ci.  hy  means  ut  an  jron  riug  attached  to  a  lon>^  handle, 
r.ie  chapel  (.f  Balanic  contains  an  iust-ription  to  the  me- 
mory L>f  MoDtgultier,  the  aeronaut,  who  was  huried  here 
in  I  S  10. 

We  do  not  knov  the  pmwnt  population  of  Balaruc.  In 
tbe  DietionnairB  tJkhtnd  A  h  JtaiM  (Paris,  1804)  it  is 
given  at  404.   (Eficj/c. MHkodtqiimf  KAcimd:»Ik$airiplwe 

RiamI  Ikxji     Fi  ance.) 

B.'iLAS  RUBY,  a  term  used  by  lapidaries  to  desiirnatc 
the  rose-red  varieties  of  Spinel.  i^PiNSL.]  It  should 
be«etefuUy  diiktinguisbed  from  oriental  rubf  (Ifio  Mfphin) 
a  »m  of  niueh  greater  rarity  and  valii*. 

BALA80RE.  a  large  town  in  the  provinoe  of  Oiiua,  in 
Hindustan,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Danes.  At  an 
(arlv  period  ot  the  coiUinLr<  lal  intercourse  ui  Eurupeans 
with  India,  the  English,  Dut-.ii,  aii<l  Poriui^ucse  natives  bad 
alio  factories  at  Balasore,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  tbe 
dfidis  of  the  surrounding  district  xhe  different  ebannel 
iMo  which  that  tnde  hM  einoe  coom  toflicicntly  iMouDti 
ftrthe  retimneot  of  the  Biftiah,  and  probably  also  fbr  the 
<ler|iiiing  condition  of  the  town.  The  huil!  ul-  t-rected  by 
Europeans  have  for  the  most  part  fallen  ruins ;  and 
the  houses  which  are  habitable  arc  meanly  huilt.  In  1822 
the  town  was  estimated  to  oootain  lU.CiUU  inhabitants.  The 
mde  now  carried  on  hm  i»  principally  witli  the  Maldives' 
bUnden.  whoae  boat!.  eoMtraPlea  of  tiie  trunks  of  cocoa* 
out  tiees,  arrive  at  Bdaeore  in  the  months  of  June  and 

July,  during  the  soiilh  «<•  »  monsoon.  Theirimport  cargoes 
•uosiit  of  coir,  c(j<.-oa-nut  uil,  and  oilier  pn,duelb  of  liiecocoa- 
■ut  tree,  which  is  tlieir  m  and  htaitle ;  cowries,  tortoise-shell, 
and  salted  fish.  These  articles  they  exchange  fur  rice, 
Mgac,  bread-cloths,  stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton,  hardwares,  and 
CHdory;  and  with  these  tbey  return  homo  duting  the  month 
«t  Dceember,  fbvoured  by  the  north-eist  moosoMi.  Some 
tiT.iii;-  ir.  likewi^o  carried  iin  in  !i.alt.  whieh  h  fnade  on  thf 
»«a uliure  a  few  miles  from  tiie  town,  hy  lixiviating  the  nuid 
»  the  manner  pr  i'  ^sod  m  the  JSuinieihuiids  of  Heiimil. 

Balawire  i^  still  the  principal  pan  of  Cuttack,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  dry  docks,  in  which  vessels  drawing  not  more 
tbaa  fiMuiaan  feet  water  can  be  admitted  at  aptinf-tidei. 
The  tnm  b  tiluated  in  tl^St'N.  latn  and  MP  sr  B.  hmg. ; 
•ad  j»  141  miles  travelUns  distance  from  Calcutta. 

(Rsnnell  s  Memoir  of  a  Map  nf  Hindmian ;  Hamilton's 
F.<ut  India  (J.izi  t!efr ;  and  Reports  ';/'  Cumm^Um  the 
Hmtit  nf  Cotninrtin  i  n  the  Affairs  a/  J ndi a.) 

BAL  ASS  A  GYARMUTH,  the  chief  town  of  the  Hun- 
gVMo  circle  of  Neo0|d»  u>  tlw  met  v£  SsHaeny.  is  situ- 
Md  on  the  Ipoly.  indT  d'  N.hrt.,  and  IV  IV  K.  long,,  and 


in  the  centre  of  a  rich  expanse  of  com-iands.  The  vicinity 
produces  much  wine  as  well  us  grain,  and  its  anniial  lairs 
and  mauufacturea  are  of  oouiderabki  inqwrtanae.  The 
inhahitanis  ammint  to  about  4a<M»  among  whom  are  many 

Jews.  Close  to  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  pclehrated 
for  iu  frequent  and  sticcessful  resistance  to  the  attacks  oi 
the  Turks.  It  has  a  '  Cumitats-Haus,  w  here  the  principal 
authorities  of  the  circle  conduct  Us  civil  aflairs  ;  a  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  and  Greek  church,  and  a  svnagogue. 

BA'LATON.  LAKE,  or  the  '  Flatten  Sea,'  a  lake  utu 
ated  in  the  south-western  pert  of  Hungary,  and  ■oillad-hy 
the  native  writers  the  '  Sea'  or  '  Mediterranean'  of  that 
kingdom.  Its  length,  in  a  line  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, i.s  estiinated  ut  JO.UOO  klaften  (atwut  Ibrty-six  miles) ; 
il  isbonlered  by  the  circles  of  Veazpnm,  Sxala,  atul  Somogy 
or  Siiniet;  ;  in  breadth  it  is  extremely  irregular,  for  thoagh 
it  is  not  less  than  nine  and  a  quarter  miles  near  Foh,  it  it 
not  more  than  1 2G'.i  leet  (under  a  quarter  of  a  mile)  nearthe 
poniasula  of  Xihany ;  on  the  average^  Caaplovies  states  tbe 
breadth  to  be  about  3000  klafters,  or  three  miles  and  a  half. 
Its  ^feograpliical  position,  according  to  Weiland,  is  between 
4G^-J6'and47  T)' N.  lat..  and  1^14' and  1  b'  1  0' E.  lony. 
Tlie  depth  of  this  lake  is  very  variable,  but  in  jfcnoral  it 
may  be  set  ilowu  us  ranging  from  twenty -seven  to  thirty^aix 
feet,  tbe  latter  being  its  depth  near  Tibony ;  it  oorapwt  a 
surface^  eworrling  to  Licbtensten,  of  about  lie  square 
miles,  to  whieh  may  be  added  an  extent  of  129,738  yochs,  or 
about  88,170  ocre.s,  oi  suamps  and  marshes,  on  the  side  of 
Somogy  in  particular,  which  its  inundations  render  unPtfbr 
cultisalioii.  Such  porti  n  of  its  waters  as  are  not  briny  are 
suppo.scd  in  part  to  bo  derived  from  an  underground  oooH 
munication  with  the  Danube :  at  all  eventa,  it  ii  anppliid 
with  ikoih  water  by  tbe  Ssala,  which  flows  into  it  at  iU 
•onthefn  extremity,  as  well  as  by  nine  springs  which  rise  on 
its  margin,  and  thirty  one  rivulets  and  brooks,  in  lrpt  ndently 
of  whatever  (luantities  it  reoeivet  fpuin  the  sources  which 
aAcend  from  its  bed.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  i»  through  the 
Sio,  neax  the  town  of  Fok.  Its  nortbcm  sides  are  encinded 
by  bills  and  mountajiut,  «nm  oowomd  with  woods  aad  othma 
with  vineyaidBi  the  mmnnding  eonntty  it  fiitt  of  Imm- 
stone,  intermixed  with  red  and  yellow  day.  ITie  waters  of 
the  Balaton  are  in  a  state  of  constant  motion,  and  not  a  day 
passes  without  their  foaming  and  becorainf^  so  violently 
agitatci^as  to  drive  in  waves  against  itK  banks  ;  this  occun 
inoetlv  in  the  evening,  and  they  have  a  gentle  ebb  and  How 
daily  likewise,  which  some  ascribe  to  tbe  intluence  of  the 
oiooBi  hawt  it  has  been  oburved  that,  when  the  moon  is 
neatest  die  ihll,  the  springs  whkh  rise  through  iu  bed  flow 
with  peculiar  rapidity.  These  springs  ore  supj>osed  to  bring 
much  carbonic  acid  mixed  with  particles  ol  iron  from  the 
limestone  hei>,'hts  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  lake.  The  water 
is  beautifully  clear  and  transparent,  excepting  when  it  be- 
comes boisterous  or  a  storm  is  at  hand,  and  then  they  assume 
a  sombre,  blueish  bue»  which  those  who  navigate  its  suiltoa 
regard  as  a  prognostie  of  the  approach in<^'  weather.  We  are 
also  told  by  Csaplovics.  th:  t  '  Ln  at  in  abundance  of  fisl) 
is  found  in  the  lake,  thai  tne  iishcrmen  of  Kesxtbely  take 

1  t.:iies  from  150  to  '200  cwt.  of  them  at  a  single  drauf^ht. 
There  is  one  species,  the  Fogas  {Perca  iuaoperca),  which 
is  found  in  no  other  spot ;  it  is  commonly  termed  the  *  tootb- 
flsh,'  or  'toetbed-motttb.'  flrom  four  task-hka  tooth,  which 
protnide  oven  when  its  mouth  is  shut:  in  form  ft  carta- 
sponds  fxartly  with  the  pike,  but  in  colour  it  is  darker;  it 
frequently  weighs  between  ten  and  fittcen,  and  sometimes 
twenty  pounds,  and  its  flesh,  which  is  of  snowy  whiteness, 
is  delicious.  Another  kind  of  fish,  the  '  wbitefli^h  or  sword- 
ling'  {Cfprimu  cultralut),  greatly  resembles  the  herring, 
and  they  appear  in  tbe  lake  in  such  immense  shoals  during 
the  winter  season,  that  the  fishermen  haul  iVera  under 

the  ice  in  a  sin^de  day  sufficient  to  load  forty  or  fifty  carts. 
The  '  iroat  s  ciaw'  is  unotber  remarkable  production  peculiar 
to  lake  llalatoii ;  it  is  a  small  petrifartifin,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  half  a  ifoat  .Hclaw:  tncy  are  in  fact  nothing  hut 
mussels,  rendered  undistinguishable  by  the  incrustation 
which  l»s  fiirmed  around  tltom.  Tlie  lake,  indeed,  ia  fhU 
of  thte  shell-flsh  in  a  natural  stale ;  and  amongst  them  we 
find  what  is  hen?  called  the  '  brceding-raujiser  iH'Hr 
vivijKtru),  which  is  al>out  an  inch  and  a  half  lun_\  niid 
wliiidi,  instead  of  layin^r  cptrs  like  the  rest  i:  i:-  kimi,  I  r  iiu's 
forth  its  young  ahve,  with  tho  shell  full-loriuc<l ;  neither 
is  it  hermaphrodite,  as  is  the  case  with  others  of  the  spe- 
cies. When  kept  in  a  j^aas  of  pure  water  ftr  a  ibw 
days  it  will  produea  tWOlity  cr  thirty  young.  ClKhs*  nmf» 
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fish,  olt«T8,  tortoises,  &c  .  an-  alsti  Inhabitnnts  of  the  lake. 
Iron-aand  is  Itkuwiiie  uue  ot  lU  pt-culiantics ;  and  '  I  am 
not  aware,'  says  Csaplovicb,  *  tlwugh  it  is  found  near  Me«- 
iioft  in  Sioiljf,  tha  Canaries,  and  on  the  cooi^t  of  Coro- 
inandBl.  that  tt  cxtsta  in  any  other  inland  tea.  Although  full 
of  particles  of  iron  of  peculiar  brilliancy  and  purity,  it  does 
not  corrode  either  in  fresh  or  aalt  water,  and  it  remains  un> 
afr  <  t 1  11  b\  111  at.  If  the  magnet  be  applied  to  it,  about  n 
fourth  part  of  tiie  sand  will  be  taken  up  by  it ;  and  when 
tlTtllii^ntfl  with  the  microscope,  it  exhibitx  small  grains  of 
lubiia  mdoui  itonM.  tucb  as  the  garnet,  ruby,  amethyst, 
teptuM,  Be.*  Thwe  is  «i  exoelleat  apriDg  «  iddulous 
water  near  Fiired.  close  upon  the  banks  ct  tlie  Uti»»  vbich 
bas  beeoroe  a  place  of  great  report 
BALBEC.    [See  Baalhkc] 

BA'LBI,  GA'SPARO,  a  Venetian  merchant  and  tra- 
vaUw,  vho  Uvad  in  the  second  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
H*  WM  a  Jeelar  in  pKeioua  stones,  and  the  business  of  his 
tnds  led  bin  to  Aleppo,  whence  he  undertook  a  journey  to 

India,  which  lasted  several  year-<.  On  hi«s  return  to  Venire 
he  published  an  account  of  this  journey,  Via^s^tn  alP  Indie 
Orwntalt,  8vo.  Venice,  Ij'JO,  which  was  reprrn'  1  m  !fiuo. 
Balbi's  narrative  >&  curious,  as  it  ret'er^i  to  an  epoch  when 
India  was  much  less  known  than  it  is  now,  and  was  in  a 
stale  vmrf  diihrent  ftom  the  piesent.  The  Fortugiuse  were 
then  the  craat.  indeed  the  only,  Vunpean  nation  trading  to 
India,  ana  their  establisliments  on  the  coasts  were  numerous 
and  stronK-  Tlioso  Venetian  merchants  who  ventured  so 
fiir  appear  to  have  been  on  ^ood  terms  with  tlic  Portu>,Micse, 
and  to  have  enjoyed  security  under  their  prote<'tian.  Balbi 
wsote  in  an  unpretending  style,  which  bears  marks  of  his 
enndour  as  to  wtiat  he  himiel'f  saw*  and  also  of  bis  cndulity 
witii  tagtid  to  matter*  wbidt  be  knew  only  fmm  hearsay. 
He  is  very  minute  and  exact  in  every  partii  i:':ir  of  m.  rf  an- 
tile  information ;  bnt  hisstatomenU  arc  scanty  wuh  rt^^ara  to 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  countries  which  he  visited. 

Balbi  proceeded  from  Aleppo  to  Bir  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  then  — sbMkad  an  the  liTer,  which  he  represents  as 
daBHRMib  owbig  to  ■V'^  *Bd  sfaaUowa.  He  landed  on 
tba  left  bank,  at  fbe  dnstanee  of  one  iky  and  a  balf  ftom 
Bagdad,  which  he  c-iUs  New  Babylon,  and  to  which  city 
he  proceeded  by  land.  From  Ba;;dad  he  descended  the 
Tigris  to  Bussora,  and  ilu  ic  crnb^^rivL  1  for  Ormuz,  where 
the  Portuguese  had  a  lort,  the  sovereign  of  that  barren 
Ikde  island  being  tributary  to  them.  AU  provisions  came 
ftnoi  theeoastofPenia.  Balbi  speaks  of  the  nasrl  Usherjr 
wbiok  was  eairisd  on  at  Bahrein  and  other  islands  in 
I'ersifin  Gulf.  From  Ornmz  he  prix'ce<!ed  to  Diu.  another 
laelery  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  and  thenco  lu  ( ;  a,  their  chief  settlement  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  lie  gives  a  full  account  of  the  trade 
in  those  places,  of  the  various  goods  brought  to  the  uiar- 
hets,  tiboir  prises  in  Venetian  onmneiy.  iIm  duties,  fceightst 
8te.  Fram  Goa  be  went  to  Cochin,  and  tbenee  loond 
Ca]if  ruiBorin  to  St  Thomas,  or  St.  Thomd,  as  he  calls 
it,  iiiiuiiier  Portuguese  factory.  lie  gives  a  curious  sketch 
of  the  misnionaries,  and  their  mode  of  convertin^t  the 
people  at  that  time.  Ue  saw  the  king  of  Cochin,  and  an- 
other Indian  dlief,  who  came  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  at 
CoelMn  to  astfla  anncabij  eeitain  disfintee  with  those  fetbers, 
who  bad  sent  numerous  misnonsries  inland,  andbadison- 
verted  so  many  of  the  people,  that  ono  of  the  native  kiii^s 
was  afraid  of  josiiifj  his  crown.  '  The  Jesuit  fathers,'  says 
Balbi,  '  go  about  armed,  and  followed  by  trreat  numbers  of 
the  converts :  one  of  tbem  in  particular,  a  Genoese  by  birtii, 
rides  about  the  countnr,  he  and  his  men,  armed  with  mus- 
ksbL  andearrying  hemre  them  a  standard  with  the  image 
of  the  Saviour,  and  converting  multitudes  of  people,  who 
follow  hirn  w  herever  ho  sjoes,  which  so  terrifies  the  Pagans, 
that  it  i3  a  wi aider  to  see  it.'  At  St.  Thorn*'-  Balbi  embarked 
«ith  scvenLi  Portuguese  raerchaiits  for  the  kingdom  of  I'esju, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  year  1583.  Uis  account  of  tiiat 
remote  country  is  the  most  curious  part  sf  Ui  nstiative. 
Psgn  was  then  n  powaclbl  kingdwmj  Ava  was  snUed  tott, 
uMuwk  Stem  was  its  tribntaiy.  llw  ship  in  whwh  Balbi 
was  having  arrived  at  Ncgrais,  the  goods  and  pa<tscngers 
were  transferred  into  boats,  in  whicli  they  ascended  the 
rivtr  Irawaddi  for  > '.cv > n  il  i_\  at  the  end  of  which  they 
arrived  at  Meocao,  and  proceieded  by  land  to  the  capitid  of 
Bagn»  wliieh  was  twelve  milss  «ast  from  the  river.  BalUi 
wjwwnts  tlw  town  as  very  Isigp,  dividsd  into  old  and 
new:  Iks  new  town  was  square,  simaiisd  witih  wala  and 
ditobM.  A  ninbar  of  Is^  eiocodiles'were  kspt  in  lbs 


diti'hcs  I  1  (  "■'^^C't  f'l'^  from  swiuiminp  o\er.  The 
streets  were  wide,  the  liuuae:!  buiU  of  wuud,  and  dirty  iiifitde. 
The  king's  palace  was  in  the  middle  of  tlie  new  town  :  the 
old  town  waa  occupied  by  the  trading  people.  The  town  of 
Pegu  has  been  since  destroyed  by  the  Birmans,  who  eon- 
quered  it  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
left  standing  only  the  great  temple  of  Shomadoo.  Balbi 
had  an  audience  of  the  V.]:i<^,  who  inquired  about  tho  tra- 
veller's native  country,  and  being  told  it  was  a  republic  and 
had  no  king,  he  burst  into  sucn  violent  laughter  at  this 
novelty,  that  it  brought  on  a  fit  of  coughing  to  whicb 
he  iras  subject.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  hcoid 
something  of  European  politics,  for  he  a^ked  Balbi  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  who  had  recently  conquered  Por- 
tugal (Philip  II.  of  Spain).  The  king,  uccordiiiL  t  o  Balbi's 
account,  behaved  very  graciously  to  iiiui,  and  made  him  a 
present  of  a  golden  cup  and  several  pieces  uf  China  damask 
sills,  to  the  pwat  surprise  of  the  natives.  Balbi  had  brongbt 
(Wim  Inffin  son*  Am  enMraMs.  wMdi  tte  lung  purebaaed 
at  the  price  set  on  them  by  the  brokers,  and  Balbi  was  paid 
partly  in  other  precious  stones  and  |wrtly  in  gama,  or  lead 
pieces,  which  were  tho  currency  of  tlio  country.  Tl  m-  1 1  ;a1  uin 
traveller  observes  that  be  might  have  obtained  double  the 
price,  had  he  made  a  present  to  the  brokers,  'they  being 
easily  bribed.*  He  gave  a  firelock  to  the  king'a  ton,  fiir  which 
he  was  never  paid.  He  asked  leave  to  proceed  to  Ava,wbere 
the  finest  rubies  were  to  be  obtained,  but  v.  prrvmtrrl  bv 
a  war  breakinij  out  between  l*egu  and  A',  a.  Ilie  latter 
kingdom  had  revolted  ;  and  the  kiti  '  ul  I'egu  discovering 
that  many  of  his  own  oflicernand  governors  had  conspired 
against  bim,  found  means  to  entice  them  to  the  capital,  with 
their  wiv«s  and  cbikiren,  and  there  burnt  tbem  aliva,  to 
the  number  of  4IHM.  The  number  is  no  doubt  eiaggatatod. 
but  Balbi  states  that  be  saw  the  poor  wretches,  and  heard 
their  shrieks.  Of  course  he  did  not  count  them,  and  he  is 
not  very  particular  about  his  ciphers  in  these  rn  aters,  for 
be  talks  of  armies  of  a  million,  or  at  the  least  half  a  mtlliun. 
of  combatants.  He,  honavcr,  allBnqaalifies  his  sutemente 
by  saying  *  such  was  tba  oonwnan  nMit.'  The  war  ended 
ftvourably  for  tbe  king  of  Pegu,  wbo  killed  the  king  of 
Avi.  Lifrer  which  he  return*  1  to  his  capital  in  triumph. 
BulLi  u.entions  the  festivals  ^nd  teremoniaU  of  the  court  of 
Pegu,  in  which  the  white  elephants  of  the  king  acted  a 
conspicuous  pari.  Upon  tbe  whole  be  gives  a  favourable 
aeeonnt  of  (be  people  of  Pegu,  as  bebig  a  mild,  well-disposed 
taes^  and  xemaritabljr  lolerantns  wnuts  tbair  talapoins,  or 
monks,  wbose  eonduet  seems  to  bsve  been  as  exemplary  as 
their  doctrines  were  cl  nritnMe.  They  did  not  prevent 
any  of  their  countrymen  trom  becoming  Christians,  and 
said  th.at  men  coulrl  be  good  in  any  religion.  Indian  cotton 
stuffs  were  then  the  principal  article  of  im|)ortation  to  Pegu ; 
Sliver  was  exported  to  Bengal,  and  rice  to  Malacca,  wbieb 
was  another  Poitugttese  estoblishmant.  Balbi.  alter  re- 
maining two  years  ra  Pegu,  set  offfbr  Martin,  and  diere 
embarked  to  return  to  Corl: In  In  t^is  voyage  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  ca.st  on  tho  island  ot  Camicobar,  the  inha- 
bitunls  of  which,  he  says,  were  cannibals.  The  wind,  how- 
ever, turned  iavourable,  and  in  seventeen  days  they  saw 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  Portuguese  had  factories. 
At  Cochin  be  was  detained  seven  months  before  he  could 
get  a  passage  for  Ormus.  He  tdls  many  curious  particu- 
lars of  the  people  of  the  Malabar  coast,  their  superstitions, 
&c.  He  also  heard  there  of  the  princes  of  Japan,  who  bad 
just  relumed  from  Italy,  where  they  had  been  on  a  visit 
to  Pojpe  Gregory  XI IL,  and  were  going  home,  aceom* 
panied  by  a  number  of  Capuchins  and  other  friars.  A 
Chinese  vessel,  whieb  arrived  at  Cochin,  brought  the  news 
of  the  great  progress  whicli  Christianity  waa  making  in 
China,  where  a  Neapolitan  .lesuit,  having  lcarnc<l  the  lan- 
guage, preached  with  the  euiperur'g  permisston.  Balbi  re- 
turned home  by  the  way  of  Ormuz,  Bussora,  Bagdad,  and 
Aleppo.  He  had  left  Aleppo  in  1579,  and  retumM  in  158B. 

Bidbi  seesBS  to  have  been  the  first  traveller  who  gave  an 
seeount  of  Thinwangetie  India.  Olcarius,  in  bis  edition  of 
MandeMo's  travels,  gives  an  abridgmeut  of  Balbi's  journey, 
as  Mandelslo  himself,  who  travelled  in  tin  K a  t  Indies 
about  half  a  century  later  than  Balbi,  did  nut  visit  Pegu. 
A  I^tin  translation  of  Balbi*s  narrative  is  in  De  Bry's 
Collection  of  Vu^agM  and  Travelt  to  the  East  /miier, 
Frankfort,  1590— M.  nwoet,  in  his  Hittaire  Ginirah 
4*9  Voifagei,  gives  an  account  of  Pegu  from  SbeldHi,  a 
lator  traveller,  m  wbiob  he  quotes  Balbi. 
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tor,  after  being  twice  coniul,  w&s  elected  emperor  by  the 
aeo^  in  opposition  to  the  tuurper  Maximinus,  who  waa 
rapported  by  the  legions  in  Oermanjr.    The  two  Gordiani, 
bMm  mad  aaa,  who  had  Imb  proclaimed  abmrtlj  before  in 
Afrua  «Hh  Ibe  approbation  of  tne  eenate,  wete  overpowered 
and  killed  by  the  aoldiors  of  Capwllianus.  the  governor  of 
Mauritania,  who  had  taken  the  part  of  Maximinus.  [Sec 
GOROI  anus  ]    Maximiuus  himself,  hearint;  that  the  !>CMiate 
had  outlawed  him,  was  preparing  to  march  from  lUyricum 
into  IttSf.  Rooae  was  in  gmk  eoniliamation.   The  senate 
in  thii  — mgtoiy  •ketod  two  emperon— Clodiot  Pupienus 
Maximuf,  an  Mtpeifaoeed  officer  who  had  risen  from  a  low 
stati  m  to  the  highest  ranks,  and  Balbinus,  a  man  of  fortune 
:ind  mnnexions,  and  of  a  mild  conciliatory  character.  As 
the  I  AO  emperors  elect  were  proceeding  to  the  Capitol  to 
olfor  ^sacrifice  to  the  gods,  the  people  and  the  soldiers  stopped 
the  WAV,  demandinf  an  emperor  from  the  family  or  the 
Gordiani*  wbo  wen  Bopular  bvourites.   A  l)oy  twelve  years 
of  age.  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Grordianus.  hcin^ 
found,  wai  saluted  Cojsar,  by  the  name  of  Man  us  Aiitonius 
Gordianus.  aflerwanls  known  in  history  as  the  Thinl  Gor- 
diaiius.    After  the  tumult  was  thus  appeased,  and  the  cus* 
tomary  games  in  the  Circus  were  given  for  the  WBUia- 
ment  oi  tin  Roman  people,  Maximos  aet  off  Ibr  North 
Italy  to  oppose  Maximinus,  and  Balbinus  remained  at 
Rome.  A  serious  tumult  broke  out  shortly  after  in  the  city : 
two  pnctorian  soldierH,  having  entered  ununued  lh<'  seii.iie- 
house  to  listen  to  the  discussions,  were  &tahbe<l  to  death 
by  some  of  the  senators,  who  pretended  that  they  were  xpies 
of  Maximinus.  The  pcMlorian  guards  rate  to  avenge  the 
death  of  tbeir  ooamdes ;  Mid  the  people,  on  tfie  odier  side, 
exeited  by  the  senators,  ran  to  attack  the  pnotorintis  who 
defended  themselves  in  tbeir  camp,  and  killed  many  of  the 
citizens.    The  jh  )ple  next  cut  off  the  conduits  that  supplied 
the  camp  with  water;    but  the  prstonans  salliea  out, 
repulsed  the  besiegers,  and  set  fire  to  a  district  of  the  city. 
Tne  gtealaat  diawder  prevailed,  when  Balbinua,  who  at 
firat  Md  remained  Inietivii.  eame  out  to  endasnnnir  to  part 
the  combatants,  but  he  was  assailed  with   stones,  and 
wounded.    As  a  last  expedient,  the  senators  thought  of 
exhibiting  to  the  multitude  the  boy  Gordianus,  who  was 
clad  in  the  imperial  purple  and  liHed  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  tall  man.   The  veneration  which  both  the  people  and 
the  uridien  ielt  bs  the  nime  of  Gordianua  produced  tbe 
dwiwd  dbot,  and  the  tamnh  waa  appeaaea.  Meantime 
Ifniiniinus  had  laid  siege  to  Aquileia,  where  ho  was  killed 
in  a  mutiny  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  afterwards  made  iheir 
submission  to  Maxunus ;  and  the  latter  returned  to  Rome 
to  enjoy  a  triumph  fur  having,  though  without  much 
•zertion  on  bit  fwtb  ended  the  civil  war,  a.d.  -241.  The 
people  ef  Rome  «■»  efferwheUned  with  joy,  but  the  loldiera 
were  diantialed.  aaeinff  their  inilueaee  on  the  decline; 
they  remembered  that  Maximinus  was  an  emperor  of  their 
own  choice,  while  Maximus  and  Balbinus  were  the  choice 
of  the  senate.    Provocations  on  the  ])ai  t  of  the  senat  ir^ 
exasperated  these  feelings.   A  body  of  Germans  whom 
Maxunus  had  led  back  to  Rome,  and  jnivhonibe  chiefly 
tniated,  added  to  the  jealouqr  of  the  pmloiiiaa.  A  mia- 
nnderttanduig  alao  apfieara  at  the  same  time  to  have  mi- 
firtiinately  existed  between  the  two  emperors:  Balbinus 
was  jealou.s  of  the  military  reputation  of  his  colleague. 
While  most  of  the  citizens  had  gone  to  witness  the  celebra- 
tiuu  uf  the  Capitoline  games,  the  praetorians  sallied  out  to 
attack  the  palace  of  tbe  emperors.   Maximus.  bein^  in- 
fixmed  of  tnia,  aent  Urn  hia  truatgr  Gennana;  but  BaUbmua, 
Umugh  aome  tuipieion  of  the  dengM  of  Mudmua,  opposed 

the  order  :  in  ronsequcnce  of  which  the  prictorians  had  time 
tu  iorce  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  when  rushing  into  tiio 
apurlmenls,  they  scixed  both  emperors,  whom  they  dragged 
iaoominiuusly  towards  their  camp,  insulting  and  tormenting 
uem  by  the  wav.  Hearing  that  dieGermans  were  coming 
at  leat^  they  kuled  tbeir  two  prisonera  and  left  tbe  bodiea 
in  the  atieet  Thej  then  took  the  boy  Gordianus  to  their 
camp  and  proclalined  him  emperor.  The  people  likewise 
acknowledged  him,  and  the  senate  was  obliged  to  do  the 
same,  a.d.  248.  Tbe  two  muniered  emperors  wore  no 
more  talked  ef,  end  no  punishment  was  indicted  on  the 
eieawinii  Balbinna  and  Maximus  reigned  little  more  than 
enejrear;  during  which  time  they  hi^  shown  ossiduity  in 
Aeir  duties,  attention  to  justice  and  public  security,  and 
lespect  for  the  authority  of  the  laws.  They  were,  at  the 
time  of  tbeir  death,  making  preparations  for  carrying  on  the 
the  Panfaint  mi  mn 


and  Scythians.  They  were  both  regretted  fai  frivnie. 
Maximus  tu  hia  fimneH.  tempeied  by  moderation  ;  and 
Balbmus  fer  hb  eAbOity  and  his  elegant  manners  and 
taste.  Balbinus  was  fond  of  luxury  and  reftnoinent,  and  uas 
also  a  lover  of  literature :  he  appears  to  have  been  a  poet  of 
no  mean  reputation  in  his  time.  His  house,  inhabited  by 
his  posterity,  was  still  existing  in  the  time  of  Diocletian. 
(Julius  Capitolinus,  Hiatoria  Augusta.)  Maximna  had 
foreseen  hia  fate;  and  he  told  Balbinus,  at  the  time  of  their 
election,  tint  the  hatred  of  the  soldiers  would  prove  tatal 

to  them  both.  The  arc  ant  of  the  transactions  of  the  reign 
of  these  two  emperors  uflord>  a  striking  picture  of  the  social 
and  iwlitieal  c  imhinin  of  Rome  in  the  ago  which  followed 
that  of  the  Autunmes.  In  the  century  which  elapeed  he* 
tween  the  death  of  Comraodus  and  the  aeeesaion  of  Db* 
cletian,  no  leaa  than  thirty  emperors,  1)csides  pretenders, 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  nud  of  all  these 

()nl\  Uvn  dil'd  :i  natural  death.  (Herodiamil,  ViL  viii.; 
Crevicr,  Hislmre  det  Emperturt  Romans.) 


[Hfit.  Mui.  Bn«.  Aebwl  tile] 

BALBOA.  VA*8CO  NU'NEZ  DE.  was  bom  in  Jerez 
de  los  Caballoros,  in  Estremadura,  about  the  year  1-4/5. 
His  family,  though  belonging  to  the  class  of  hidalgos  (or 
gentlemen),  was  not  in  very  affluent  circumatanees.  Vasco 
in  his  youth  held  aome  office  in  the  bouse  of  Don  Pedro 
Portocarrero,  lord  ofHnelvn;  and  in  1501  he  aoDompenied 
Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  new 
world.  Bastidas  sailed  from  Cadiz  in  October,  in  two  ves- 
sels. It  is  not  known  whether  Bali  oa  remaine<l  with  Bas- 
tidas to  the  time  (if  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  latter,  or 
whether  he  left  hini  before,  to  settle  in  EspaSoln  (St.  Do- 
mingo) i  but  in  idlO  Balboa  waa  at  SalvatiMii,  ene  of  the 
aetdementa  hi  that  island,  and.  fbr  flon  having  bettered  hia 
fortune,  he  was  much  in  debt  About  that  time,  Alonso  de 
Ojeda  and  Diego  de  Nicuesa  projected  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very, the  king  having  gnuitod  them  the  privilege  of  colo- 
nizing and  governing;  all  those  territories  which  they  might 
discover  from  L'ape  Vela  (or  de  la  Vela),  in  12"  5'  N.  lat.,  and 
72"  ^  W.  long,  to  Cape  Graeiaa-4-Dio8  in  Nv  lat.  and 
82^  45'  W.  long.  The  portion  of  territory  allotted  to  Ojada 
extended  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  gulf  of  Urab&  (or  Da- 
rien),  and  that  alIotte<l  to  Nicuesa,  !rom  that  point  to  Cape 
Graeias-i-Dios.  Both  chiefs  set  sail  alnio-^l  at  the  same 
time.  (Djeda  arrived  fii-st,  and  landed  near  tlie  site  ol  Carta- 
gena. After  sufTuring  severe  loases  from  the  natives,  he  waa 
obliged  to  re-emberl^  and  proceeded  to  the  gulf  of  Duien, 
where  he  determined  on  flinning  a  settlement  on  the  eaiit- 

ern  side  of  tliat  gulf  With  ureat  diffieulty  he  built  a  few 
houses,  tu  which  lu'  ga\e  the  tiaiiie  uf  San  Sebastian. 
Daily  ex|K'cting  HachiUer  Hnciso,  a  lawyer  who  belonged  to 
the  expedition,  and  wbo  bad  remaine<l  at  Eapauola  to  load 
two  ships  with  men  and  provisions,  Oje<la  at  leatdetermined 
to  sail  in  quest  ef  him.  Entrusting  tbe  eem—end  of  the 
aettlenent  to  FVandaoo  Plzarro,  he  proceeded  to  Bepefioh, 
where  he  died  in  extreme  poverty.  His  men,  after  waiting 
some  time  in  vain  for  their  leader,  embarked  in  two  brigs, 
and  sailed  for  Cartagena.  On  entering  the  port  they  disco- 
vered the  ves'ieU  of  Enciso.  The  governor  of  BapanoU  had 
made  a  law  in  that  island,  that  no  one  should  quit  it  befiwe 
he  bad  paid  all  hia  creditors.  Balboa,  who  «ae  m  debt  and 
was  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  island,  hid  himself  in  a 
cask  in  Enciso's  ship,  and  wlien  the  vessel  was  for  from 
land  presented  himself  to  Enciso,  who,  though  much  ini- 
tate<l  at  the  trick,  was  at  last  leconeOed  by  the  intreeties  of 
Balboa  and  his  flriends. 

Bneiaok  on  learning  the  absence  of  O^ede,  aleimed  the 
chief  command ;  and  his  men.  after  some  resistance,  anb' 
mitted.  He  ordered  them  to  proceed  to  the  gulf  of  Darien ; 
on  entering  which  a  violent  storm  overtook  them,  nnd 
alter  struggling  with  tbe  elements  for  a  long  time,  the  vessel 
.  ee   e  .    .   . .  « wokenthei 
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•od  the  men,  I5t(  in  number.  t>uv«sA  ihemsetvew  by  swim> 
ultag.  fhe  Hettletnent  they  found  reduced  to  ashen.  The? 
0«xt  attBinpted  to  penetrate  the  oountry,  but  met  with  such 
mntance  mm  the  n«n««s  th«t  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
V.\c  n  ast.  In  t!\i9  state  of  despiiir  Ballioa  said,  '  I  remember 
to  havf  sL'fii,  ^^^lell  1  was  on  ihcso  coasts  home  years  ago,  a 
town  --ilualcd  In  the  suli;  ni'a  larm?  n\i  r  oil  tlm  west  side  of 
the  gulf:  the  iiiiiat»itanta  were  of  a  mild  charactir,  and  did 
not  use  poisoned  arrowt.*  The  suggestion  of  Balhoa  was  no 
mmoM  made  than  it  wee  eagerlv  embraced  by  eU.  He  ltd 
them  tnmnh  the  place ;  end  ttie  event  firaved  the  eoneet- 
ne«  of  his  informntion.  After  a  very  olvstinate  combat 
with  the  Indians,  tlu;  S|ranianls  put  them  to  tiight,  entered 
the  town,  ami  foiinJed  a  sottL-inent,  -.vhich  they  calliil,  in  | 
fulfilment  of  a  vow.  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  del  Danen,  | 
in  20'  N.  lat.  The  Spaniard:*,  after  their  establishment 
there,  began  toeiehango  with  the  nativeA  goods  and  trinkets 
for  gold,  atid  had  already  received  to  the  amount  of  12,000 
dollars,  when  Enciso.  unrler  pain  of  death,  forbade  the  ex- 
change of  anything  fiir  <:>ilil.  On  this  his  men  deposed  Imn, 
and  sonic  nf  tliLMi:  eleL'ti-d  fiulboa  and  Zamixlio  tor  tboir 
leaders.  But  there  was  a  party  stiU  faithful  to  Enciso ;  and 
other*,  again,  were  doMmus  tu  place  themselves  under 
Nicuefia.  In  the  midst  of  tb«w  disputes  a  ship  arrived 
from  Spain  with  men  and  provisions  fbr  Nieuesa.  The 
captain  d  strihutcrl  part  of  his  stores  among  the  settlrrs ; 
and  this  circuinaUm;*;  determined  the  parties  in  favour  of 
Nieuesa.  They  accordingly  despatched  the  vessel  in  tjUL-st 
of  that  chief,  and  found  him  near  Fortobello  in  great  dis- 
treas.  Nioaasa,  indignant  at  the  state  of  insubordination 
in  the  colony,  sailed  towards  the  si  tllrment,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  land.  Aflcr  intrcntititi  per  mission,  which  was 
refused  him.  he  came  un  shore  secrcth  in  "■pid'  of  tlio  advice 
of  Balboa.  Here  he  was  seized  by  ortit^r  ot  liis  adversaries, 
and  placed  in  a  miserable  vessel,  with  seventeen  men  who 
chose  to  fidlow  him.  The  vessel  sailed  fiir  Spaint  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea. 

The  parties  nf  Encisn  and  Balboa  now  resumed  their 
dispute,  and  Hiilbna  Ki'im^'l  the  victory.  Enciso  was  placed 
unaer  arrest,  tried,  and  coiideniiied  to  imprisonment  and 
the  loss  of  all  bis  property,  lur  having  usurped  the  command 
of  Oieda.  Bf  dM  antieaties  of  friends  Balboa  granted  him 
hia  mttSft  on  annditiOB  of  hia  leaving  Darien.  Balboa  now 
atfnt  Samvdio  to  Spain  to  give  an  aoeouttt  of  what  had 

taken  pl^fp,  nnd  having  sent  Pir  the  men  whom  Niruesa 
had  lett  at  i'ortobello,  he  made  a  successftil  expe<lition 
into  the  cnuntry.  On  that  occasion  Balboa  bcraiue  ac 
quainied  with  a  very  powerful  cacique,  who  gave  him 
much  ilsaRil  inftinnatinn  about  his  own  country,  and  also 
about  »  feiy  powmfid  and  rich  atatot  which,  as  he  said, 
was  vht  want,  or  days,  to  the  aouth  of  his  own  country. 
This  wn<i  the  first  information  the  Spaniards  had  of  Penj. 
Baltvja  and  his  men  returned  to  Darien.  where  hp  found  a 
rbitiforiement,  which  Columbus  had  sent  frnin  Kspafi  'la.  i 
The  provisions  brought  by  that  vessel  were  soon  coununied, 
and  they  had,  besides,  the  mialbrtune  of  losing  their  hanest 
through  a  daatmirtim  atam  and  innndatjon.  Upon  this 
Banw  Mtit  a  eaitaln  VaMibtA  to  Oolnmbus,  giving  an 
aeaoant  «f  the  country  disoovered.  and  rcqin  sting  u  t'resli 
SQpply  of  provisions  and  1000  mon,  that  he  might  l>i-  able 
to  reniam  in  the  country  witliDnt  beini;  oblige  I  to  <lestroy 
the  natives,  and  also  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the 
eountry  of  which  he  had  received  intriligenee. 

In  tin  bsi^naing  of  September,  1SI9,  Balboa  embarked 
someof  Ma  men  in  one  brig  and  some  canoes,  and  sailed 
direct  to  Coiba,  an  island  nem  fh^  oast  nf  Veragiia,  where 
he  left  the  vessels,  and  procce<ieii  into  the  interior.  By  his 
prudent  policy  he  won  several  tribes  of  Indians,  and  alter 
a  painflil  journey  of  about  a  month,  he  arrived  on  the  SOth 
of  Sept— bet  at  a  mountain,  from  the  summit  of  whieh 
the  immense  atpanse  of  the  Pariflc  Ocean  burst  upon  his 
view,  Atnwted  at  the  sight,  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  he 
thanked  the  AlmiLjhty  tor  having;  ^'ruiitcii  him  the  favour 
ut  discovering  thow  immense  regiuiis,  and  then  addressing 
his  companions,  he  said,  '  Behold,  my  brothers,  th«  object 
of  all  oar  desires,  and  tbo  reward  of  all  oar  tolls }  behold 
before  your  eyes  the  aea  which  was  antiouneed  to  as.  and 
«n(!.:uhtfKlly  its  shores  contain  the  riches  which  were  pro* 
inised  to  n<i.  You  are  the  first  who  hate  visited  these  shores ; 
yi>urs  alone  is  the  j^liry  of  n-diicuig  these  reu'inns  nnrli  r 
the  dominion  of  uur  king,  and  ut  leading  its  iiiliabitants  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion.  Be  faithful  and  obe- 
dient sa  yan  have  hitbetto  b«en»  and  1  promisa  you  thai 


none  sliall  e«{ual  you.  either  in  glory  or  riehes.'  Hui 
companions  all  emlHvceti  him.  and  promised  to  be  faithful 
to  the  last  monwat.  Ue  then  cat  down  a  larga  tree,  and 
depriving  it  of  its  hrsnehss,  erected  a  crass  upon  a  benfi  of 

stones,  and  wrote  the  names  of  Fernando  and  Isabel  on  the 
trunks  of  several  trees  round  about.  Descending  with 
his  ciunpaniitns  tci  tlie  M'a-sluira.  Balboa,  in  lidl  armour, 
having  111  one  hand  his  sword  and  the  standard  uf  Ca^itile  iu 
the  other,  stood  upon  the  sand  until,  the  tide  ascending, 
the  water  reached  his  knees.  He  then  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
*  Long  live  the  high  and  powetfttl  fcitig  and  queen  of  Cas- 
tile. In  their  names  I  take  possc<<«ion  oi'  these  seas  and 
re^iuns;  and  if  any  rUiier  princ  e,  eiiher  L  hrisliaii  or  I'aunii. 
sliould  pretend  to  hiue  any  claim  or  riu'ht  ti>  them.  I  nm 
ready  to  oppose  bim,  and  to  deicnd  the  riKlit  ol  tlicir  lawful 
possessors.'  A  notary  then  registered  this  act,  by  whiefa 
the  Spaniards  considmed  themselves  to  be  the  lawfiil  pus- 
seraors  of  all  that  country.  To  that  part  of  the  saa  they 
^ave  ;he  name  of  Golfo  de  San  Mi^vicl,  on  acoSUnt  of  ila 
having  been  discovered  on  MichacUuas  day, 

Balboa,  atier  visiting'  some  of  tlic  islands  in  the  gulf,  re- 
turned to  Darien.  The  fatigues  of  the  journey  brought  upon 
Bail)  >a  a  very  danganws  timri  which  obliged  him  to  be  car- 
ried part  of  the  way  on  nhamfliooh  to  tb»  settkment,  when 
he  arrived  on  the  19th  of  January.  1514.  So  prudent  and 
rnnciliating  had  been  the  [  nniluct  of  BalljMa  towards  the 
natives,  that  having  left  a  fe«  uf  his  men,  who  were  unable 
t  )  loUow  him.  in  an  Indian  village,  on  his  march  to  the 
I'acific,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  went  out  to  meet  him  on  bis 
retum,  and  preaanting  to  him  his  soldiers,  said,  *  Receive, 
brave  rosni  thy  companions  unii^jured,  as  they  entered 
under  my  roof;  and  may  Ue  who  gives  us  the  fruits  oi 
the  earth,  and  cauMs  this  thvBdar  and  lighiaing,  ptasacra 
yuu  and  them,' 

On  arriving  at  Darien,  Balhoa  gave  those  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  colony  their  proportionate  share  of  the  riches 
nequired|in  the  expedition ;  be  also  sent  a  messenger  to 
Spain,  to  give  an  armimt  of  his  discovery,  and  devoted  him- 
self ontirelv  to  the  improvement  of  the  settlement.  In  the 
mean  lime  Knciso,  by  the  reports  which  he  had  spread  at  court 
ot  the  luislitrtune  ol  Nu  ucbu,  and  llie  bad  state  oi'  affairs 
in  Darien,  had  so  excited  the  feelings  of  the  Idng  against 
Balboa,  that  Zamndio,  who  attemntad  to  osuiMte  hia 
ftiend,  was  ordered  to  be  imprismwd,  and  waa  cMigod  to 
conceal  himself.  The  irnvernment  determined  tn  appoint 
a  persnn  to  siinersedo  Balb'ia,  and  to  try  him  for  his  rebel- 
lion. That  commi'-sioii  was  fjiveti  to  Tedranas  Davila,  a 
nobleman.  The  squadron  ot  i'edrarias.  consisting  of  1500 
men,  arrived  at  Darien  in  1614.  Such  were  the  reports 
of  his  omhition  which  the  enemies  of  Balbaa  bad  spiaad  ia 
Spain,  that  Fedrarfaa  expected  te  And  him  living  in  the 
colony  in  prinrely  state,  but  on  his  lamlin^'  lie  was  ss- 
tonlshed  to  find  him  dres«i^d  like  the  nieimesl  ot  his  men, 
directing  and  nssislitiir  snine  Indians  in  ri>n(inc  a  house. 

Pedrarias  communicated  to  Halboa  the  orders  w  hicii  be 
had  recaitred  from  the  government  to  enquire  into  hi.<i  con- 
duct towards  Bnciao  and  also  i«raeetinj{  the  death  of 
Nieuesa,  which  his  enemies  attiibaten  to  htm.  Balboa  was 
plnre<I  under  arrest  and  trii;<l.  He  "as  iicquitled  nf  the 
latter  charge,  but  coiidetiiiiid  in  a  heavy  tine  as  daitiuges 
to  Knciso,  on  paying  which  ho  was  set  at  liberty.  Pedra- 
rias.  howoNer.  kept  bim  widiout  any  employtaaot  in  the 
colony,  the  consequence  of  which  was*  thst,  thiengh  igno- 
rance of  the  country  and  mismanagement,  the  settlers 
were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  misery,  that  in  the  space  of 
cine  mi'iith  seven  hundre<l  men  die<l  of  sicknes*  and  Inirner. 
The  new  adventurers,  expecting  to  tind  gold  in  abundance 
everywhere,  ranged  about  the  country  in  search  of  it,  and 
not  finding  the  object  of  their  wishes,  treated  the  poor  In* 
dians  with  great  cruelty.  In  all  their  exeufsiona  into  the 
interior  they  were  repelled  with  loss  by  the  natives.  Even 
those  caciques  who  from  the  beginning  had  been  firiends  and 
siiics  ot  the  Spaniards  «ei«k  twosifhiU  tnatttent,  ehangad 
into  their  eneaiies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  friends  of  Balboa  at  home  had  so 
exerted  themselves  in  his  favour,  that  they  obtained  for  him. 
In  ist  i,  the  appointment  ef  fravemer  of  Dsrien  and  Oeiba. 
under  IVdrarias.  Balboa  had  informed  the  government  of 
I'cdrarias  s  mismaiiasjemwit :  his  letter  i«  dated  October 
16th.  1515  (see  Niuarrete,  M>i.  iii.),  but  the  ajipointment  uf 
Balboa  was  not  in  cuii!i«4]Uttn<-k9  ut  that  letter,  tor  it  arrived 
at  Madrid  after.  Pedrarias  was  unwilling  to  give  Bslboa 
his  antheriqr,  at  whiah  the  latter,  highly  diiplsiwHt  Mai  Iti* 
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friend  G;inibito  secretly  to  Cnb  \.  to  procure  sixty  men,  with 
Ihe  view  ot"  making  a  sellluiutiit  near  the  Pacific.  When 
Garabito  returned.  Podrarias  had  given  to  Balboa  his  rank 
and  title.  Owabito  landfld  his  man  about  twmtj  milM 
'  "  {nftrmetl  Balboa.    The  hilbriDation. 


secn-t  a*  it  was,  rcarhi'd  tlio  ears  of  Pc-'.r:iriiis,  at  whic  h 
ho  was  so  inihtrnant,  fiKit  ho  ordcreii  Uil'ma  to  he  im- 
phaoned  ;  but  iii  the  entreaties  of  tlie  B.^liup  Qinjveflo,  and 
iiis  own  N^ife,  Balboa  was  released  and  reconciled  to  his 
flosmy.  Tills  recoDciliation  was  further  cemented  by  the 
■aimge  of  Balboa  with  the  eUert  daughter  uf  Pedranaa, 
then  in  Spain.  Notwithstandinff  this  apparent 
liation,  Pearario-H  kept  Balboa  at  Darien.  an<l  was  nlsvay^ 
afraul  (if  empliiyini;  him.  In  1517,  Pedrarias,  hiiviiiL:  been 
unsucrcs'iful  m  all  ins  attempts  to  reiluoe  the  cn.mtry, 
wnt  Balboa  in  the  direction  of  Port  Careta,  with  order*  to 
ftond  a  colony  there,  and  to  build  shins,  in  order  to  visit 
um  of  the  iaianda  in  th«  Faciflc.  Balboa  eatabliihed  bia 
oolonf  at  Ada,  taking  ao  active  part  himwlf  in  the  lahoor 
that  was  required,  both  in  the  fleld  and  in  the  town.  With 
h.5  men  he  cut  dow  n  wood,  and  built  (our  brii^s ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  limber  was  so  bad,  that  they  provi-rl  un- 
fit for  service.  This  di»appointiuent  hy  no  means  deterred 
Balboa.  He  Amnd  heller  ttmber,  built  two  briga,  and  taking 
ia  tftem  as  many  men  as  he  eonM  eany*  lie  aailed  fbr  the 
culf.  and  landed  on  one  of  the  islands.    Here  having 

leirni  1  that  Lnpc  tie  Sosa  had  been  appointed  by  the 
g'veniuicnt  to  supers.e<le  Pedrarias,  ho  sent  one  of  his 
raiitains  ti)  Daneii,  t  i  pmcurc  positive  inforniation,  and  to 
provide  him  With  &uch  articles  as  were  requisite  for  build- 
ing ships.  *  Go,'  said  he  to  Garabito,  the  captain, '  and  if 
Pedrwias  is  still  gofomor.  he  wiU  supply  ns  with  ail  we 
niiy  want,  and  hy  the  IbTonr  of  God,  we  will  imnefflately 
<ail  f  ir  (iur  ilestination.'  It  is  said  that  a  soldier  who,  as 
Balb  a  uttered  the  last  words  of  his  message,  overheard 
him.  went  and  informed  Pedrarias  that  Balboa  intended  to 
go  on  a  vo>aK<>  of  discovery  on  his  own  ace.  aint.  Others 
Sty  that  Garabito,  haviii<^  fallen  in  love  with  an  Indian 
««aao  kept  by  Balboa,  had  determined  to  work  his  ruia ; 
to  sAet  wfaieh,  he  gave  the  same  tnfbnaation  to  Pedra- 
rias. However  this  tnay  bo,  Pedrarias,  inimctliatoly  after 
the  amsal  of  Garabito  at  Santa  Maria,  ordered  B.alboa  to 
return  to  Achi.  Befor-J  he  arrived  at  tliat  plare,  he  was  in- 
formal by  some  friends  that  Peiirarias  had  determined  to 
effect  his  ruin,  but  Balboa,  trusting  to  his  innocence,  went 
en  till  he  net  Fraocisoo  Pisairo  wttb  an  armed  ibfce»who 
drihrered  to  Mm  the  order  of  arrest  ftom  Pedrarias.  when 
Balboa  received  this  intelligence,  he  sai'l  to  Pizarro  in  a 
friendly  tone,  'Was  this  the  way  in  which  you  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  xae?'  Having  arrived  at  Acl  i,  ho  wa-s 
thrown  into  prison,  and  tried  on  the  very  charges  on 
which  be  had  before  be^  aoquittcd.  Although  the  judge 
tHud  him  gttiUyt  he  rBoommeaded  him  to  mereVt  in  cod- 
tideration  of  hie  services,  but  the  inflexible  Pedrarias  an- 
swered the  jud'^'e,  '  If  he  is  a  criminal,  let  him  'lie  for  his 
trirat's.'    He  \ta»  accordin^'ly  condemned  to  be  In-headed. 

When  Balboa  was  taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
the  public  cner  proclaimed  that  he  was  condemned  as  a 
liaitor  and  usurper  of  the  dominions  of  the  Ung,  he  saU 
with  a  ton  voice, 'That  is  a  gcosa  falsehood  i  astnve  as  my 
last  moments  are  near  at  Hand,  I  never  had  even  a  thought 
except  iifthi'  most  loyal  and  faithful  devotim  to  my  king, 
nor  hail  an\  other  desire  than  to  increase  his  dominions, 
with  all  my  pjwer  and  ability.'  Balboa  died  with  the  firm- 
nets  of  a  hero,  in  his  forty-second  year.  Hcrrera  says  that 
Idboa  tvas  a  tall  and  graoeftil  man,  of  a  pleasing  rauntc- 
noBK,  villi  liaxan  hair;  and  that  he  had  ao  aoute  under- 
<tandfaig,  and  was  poasoned  of  great  ftrtitnde.  In  danger 
tnd  fatiijue  he  always  tt>ok  the  b  ail,  ami  was  the  last  in 
erjoyms;  rest  and  couitorl.  '  He  was,  sa\s  Quiutana,  'rigid 
m  hi* discipline,  but  wiicn  his  s  oldiers  were  su  k  or  wounded, 
be  visited  and  consoled  them  as  a  brother,  and  be  was  ou 
many  occasions  seen  to  go  in  pursuit  of  gsmo.  WoA  «van  to 
dram  U  hiwselC  lor  his  siek  meo.' 

(SseHervera,  nutoHaGmtratdthufn^mtkeidtmk^ 
Dteada  first  and  second,  Quintaiiu  :  fi  /(if  <//•  EspaSoles 
BnUrM.  torn.  ii. ;  Navjirrete,  Coieaou  de  ios  i  laget  y  Den- 
atbrinnrutiit  d>'  i,s  htpaiaht  dmlf  Jhm  dd  Sigh  XF, 
wliii.    Madrid.  18-29.1 

BALCASH.  TH  E  lake  of.  called  aUo  BALKASH 
sad  BHALKHASHl-NOR.  is  the  laigest  of  the  nume- 
•Mis  lakeewUdi  eoditon  the  kweet  tmMO  hj  whieh  the 
laUe-luids  of  etntral  A^  deaeend  towmrf  tilt  north- 


west. It  lies  between  A3'  and  45'  N.  lat.,  and  72*  and  75* 
E.  long.,  in  the  country  of  the  Zungares,  or,  according  to 
the  present  political  division,  in  that  province  uf  the  Chineae 
empire  whieh  is  called  Thian-ahan  Pulu  (Northern  lUm- 
shan),  or  the  government  of  IN. 

TI.e  extent  of  this  lake  is  not  known.  On  the  most  mo- 
dern maps  it  o<-ciipies,  tViitn  north  to  south,  about  1|  degree 
of  latitude,  which  would  t;ivo  for  its  length  atiout  I2u  miles; 
and  this  is  probably  nut  too  much,  as  the  caravans  going 
from  the  banks  of  the  Irtish  to  TaAkend  and  Kba^har 
travel  for  many  daya  tOKether  on  tta  ahono.  Ita  avenqp 
breadth  seema  to  be  eonndeTably  less. 

It  would  Ix-  very  interesting  to  know  its  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  as  it  is  placed  nearly  m  a  siraieht  line 
l>etween  the  lake  of  Zaisang,  which,  according  to  Humboldt, 
is  more  than  16U0  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Ihe  lake  of 
Aral' and  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  of  whioJi  th^ 
former  is  231  and  tb«  laitM  878  fee(  balaw  the  ase-level. 

On  ihe  eest  and  en  theweet  the  lake  is  faidoaed  bymoun- 
taina,  which  terminate  not  (br  from  its  shores.  Those  on 
the  east  separate  it  li-om  the  lake  of  Alak-kul,  and  those  on 
the  west  and  south-west  from  that  of  Issi-kul ;  both  ranges 
are  called  Ala-t«u,  though  they  are  dividad  ttom  one 
another  by  the  lake  and  the  wide  valley  of  the  Hi  Hvtr.  On 
the  north  north-wMi  of  it  ttieitda  %  ate^ p»  many  hwi- 
dred  miles  in  length,  iHMeh,  from  die  nation  that  Inhabits 

it,  is  called  the  Steppe  of  the  Kliir:.'bis  Kiisaks,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  northern  parts  ut  the  lake  id'  .\ral  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  seems  to  descend  In  a  very  gentle  slope 
to  the  west,  as  tlie  course  of  all  its  rivers  proves.  On  the 
soutti  and  south-east  of  the  take  opens  the  wide  and  exten- 
sive valley  of  the  Hi,  whiok  tola  than  eighty  veara  am 
waa  the  priiHi|uil  seat  of  the  independent  ana  powerral 
Zungarcs,  fMui  whom  this  country  was  called  Zungaria. 
Their  empire  was  destroyed  and  the  w  hole  nation  nearlv 
a:itn  ilated  by  the  Chinese,  who,  since  that  time,  liave 
setilod  other  nations  there— Turks,  Mongols.  Manshus,  and 
Chinese ;  and  have  introduceil  agriculture.  The  hordes  of 
thaTuifiit,whoia  U?l  toft  thoMnksofiheVolgaamlthe 
Roasian  emnire,  lihewiae  reeeived  fhiea  the  Chinese  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Balcash.  The  river  Hi, 
which  traverses  this  valley  m  all  its  length,  has,  according 
to  tlie  L'l;iiie-e  geograpli\ ,  a  ciMn  -e  of  ujiu  ariU  of  "210  miles  : 
it  empties  itself  into  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake, 
which  has  no  outlet,  thomh  it  receives,  besides  the  Hi,  the 
wMer  of  several  other  rivers  on  the  north  and  eas^  of  which 
one  or  two  run  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  and  npwanls. 

(Humboldt :  Hitter  s  Asia.) 

BA'JX'ONV  is  derived  from  the  Italian  wortl  /nUco.  or 
palcf).  (Dizztfinario  d^'lla  Crutca.)  Balcon  is  often  used  by 
Boccaccio  in  his  Novellt!,  from  which  circumstance  we  may 
conclude  that  balconies  were  very  cummuii  in  Italy  at  that 
ttne.  Fdoo  signifies,  in  Italian,  the  box  of  a  theatre ;  and 
in  the  grsat  theatre  at  Bologna,  built,  we  haUeve,  by  Piallaifia^ 
each  box  or  balcony  has  a  balustrade.  [See  Balustradk.2 
The  balcony  is  much  emiiloycd  in  edifices  of  iiUKlern  date. 
The  object  of  balconies  is  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  a  house 
a  better  view.  Tltey  are  formed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
floors  of  rooms,  and  sapperledoneantikvers  or  brackets,  and 
sometimet,  thongh  more  nralT,  oneolumas  of  wood  or  atone. 
The  floor  of  Aebalcony  is  tud  on  dm  eantilevera,  and  the 
sides  are  inclosed  with  a  rail  of  iron,  or  a  balustrade  of  stone. 
Where  balconies  are  torinetl,  the  windows  are  for  the  most 
part  maile  to  open  down  to  the  ground.  In  London  cast- 
iron  railing,  variously  designed,  is  most  oommooly  used. 
There  are,  however,  bali  uti.e^  vviflu  bdUiten  cf  atone  SOnO' 

times  plafied  before  aingle  windows  <r  flentinwwa  nngaa  of 
them.   The  GoUbmiths*  Hall,  at  Ae  httUt  of  thePast- 

ofllce,  is  ati  oxamvleof  the  former:  the  balustrade  inclosine 
the  space  abi>ve  tne  columns  of  the  Quadrant  at  the  end 
of  Regent-striH  t  m  London,  and  the  Crescent  ut  tiie  end 
of  Portland-place,  are  exam])les  of  tlie  latter.  Some  balco- 
niea  have  a  very  slight  projection,  and  rest  not  upon  c«ntt- 
levenu  but  upon  the  baaemeot  wall,  as  in  the  Banqueting* 
house  at  WhitehalL  [See  Basbmbnt.] 

Since  the  introduction  of  Grecian  architecture  some  bal- 
conies have  bwn  inclosed  with  small  Greek  columns,  instead 
of  tlie  baluster  used  by  the  Italian  architects.  In  \'enice 
there  are  very  magnificent  balconies  in  the  Gothic  taste, 
remarkable  lor  their  richness.  It  is  uncertain  when  bal- 
eoniaa  were  fiiat  introduced  into  Kogland.  Some  of  the 
old  iwMiWi^  tfw  glUtl^  iwin4  then,  are  ferhaps  the 
eUicst  OKamples  ei&ting.  Klinhethan  anhiteetnm  shews 
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■ome  very  elaborately  designed  balconieii;  but  perhaps  the 
nearest  example  to  the  palco  of  the  Italians  will  be  found  in 
some  of  tbe  collefres  of  Oxford.  Magdalen  College  con- 
tains an  example  of  such  a  balcony  in  a  pulpit  supported 
on  ooriseb.  [See  CoHBKt.]  (Maofaniie  and  Pugin,  Spe- 
rijWWl  of  Gothic  Architecture.) 

BALD  BUZZARD  (Zoology),  one  of  theSnglitih  names 
for  the  Otprey  or  Fishing  Eagle;  xhe  F>shin^  Hawk  and 
FSsh-Hawk  of  the  Americans ;  Aquila  Pescatnce  of  the 
Italians  ;  Halitrltu  and  Morphnot  of  Aldrovandus ;  Bul- 
imardtu  Anglorum  of  Ray;  and  Faico  HaUatua  of 
LinntDUs;  forminf;  the  typical  if  not  the  only  speoies  of 
tbe  subgenus  Pandiom  (Savigny) :  for  Cuvier  limits  the  sab- 
genus  to  this  species ;  but  L^son  thinks  that  the  Jokowuru 

Tbe  Bald  Buzgard,  Pandwn  haJieetus,  appears  to  be 


(PlMdlM  luOialw.] 

widely  dtflbsed.  Tenmlnek  observes,  tbat  it  is  generaDy 

distributed  ihnniL'h  Euro]>c,  and  that  it  abounds  in  Russia, 
(Icrniany,  and  Svvitzerland.  It  is  aby  found  in  Efjypt. 
In  the  British  islands  it  seems  to  be  comparatively 
rare.  Willughby  records  one  that  was  shot  at  Penzance 
with  a  mullet  in  its  claws;  and  White  mentions  another 
that  was  sbot  at  Fcinsham  Pond,  near  Selborne,  while  it 
was  sittingr  on  handle  of  a  plough  and  devouring  llsh. 
'  Tt  used,'  says  White,  '  to  precipitate  itsdf  into  the  water 

and  take  its  prey  by  surprise.* 

It  has  been  seen  at  Killarney  in  Ireland  :  and  Montai;u 
speaks  of  its  frequent  occurrence  in  Devonshire.  Selby 
■ajs,  '  I  have  seen  them  upon  Loch  Ia>mond«  where  they 
HO  said  to  bmd ;  butth^  an  far  from  betne  numerous  in 
Seotland/  Montana  eorrobonites  this ;  Ibr  he  says,  in  his 
Ornith'!!r.f:i<'al  Dictionary,  •  It  is  said  to  make  its  nest 
Hcnorally  on  the  pround  by  the  side  of  water,  composed  of 
(lags  and  rushes;  but  we  once  saw  the  nest  of  this  bird  on 
tbe  top  of  a  chimney  of  a  ruin  in  an  island  on  Loch  Lomond 
tn  Scotland :  it  was  large  and  liut,  formed  of  sticks  laid  across, 
and  nsting  on  tbe  aidei  of  the  chimney,  lined  with  flags.' 

Tbat  it  IS  fwad  MV  Rmw  is  evident  ftom  BoDapute*s 
fifx'rchio  CI»R|MfafA»  ielk  Omiioiogie  di  Soma  0  di 
Filudelfiii. 

In  America  it  is  said  to  he  fi>utid  in  the  summer  from 
Labrador  to  Florida ;  and  it  is  even  stated  M  have  been  seen 
in  Osyenne  :  indeed  Latham  gives  it  the  name  of  Cayenne 
ogtng.  But  it  is  in  lb*  more  temperate  eUroate  of  the 
Tlew  Continent  that  the  bird  abounds ;  and  there  its 
coming  is  eagerly  watched  by  the  fi-iht  rmen  as  tin-  Imrbinjier 
of  thi'  shoals  of  fish  that  approach  the  stmrt's  ni  the  sjiriiig. 

Tnward>  the  close  of  March,"  writes  Nutt.ill  m  inter- 
KStin^  Manual,  *  or  beginning  of  April.  the\  arrive  in  the 
rieinity  of  Boston  with  the  first  shoal  of  alewives  or  herrines, 
init  yet  an  seldom  known  to  breed  ahmg  the  coasts  of 
MatHwhiiMtta.'  TIm  nme  author  attributes  their  depar- 
ture ftom  Nov        Mid  N«w  JTcrsej,  ts  early  ••  tbe 
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close  of  September,  or  at  farthest  the  middle  of  Ocinber, 
when  they  migrate  farther  south,  to  tbe  going  of  the  lish 
on  which  they  are  accustomed  to  feed ;  for  they  principally 
live  on  flab,  which  they  take  by  dashing  from  on  high  into 
the  water  with  such  violence,  that,  as  Pennant  observesttlie 
Italians  have  applied  to  tha  bird  the  epithet  piomiina. 

But  the  bald  ouzzard  is  haunted  by  a  persecutor  that  often 
snatches  from  it  the  hard-earned  prey.  C'attsby  and  niln  rs 
describe  its  sufferings  from  the  piracy  of  the  white-headed 
sea-eagle,  Halia'etus  leucncephaius ;  and  Wilson  gives  the 
following  vivid  description  of  such  a  scene,— a  description 
which  tboee  only  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  watching 
the  habits  of  animals  can  give.  *  Elevated.'  says  that  ad- 
mirable ornithologist,  speaking  of  the  white-headed  eagle, 
as  he  saw  liim  in  AiiuTn  a,  '  mi  the  high  dead  limb  of  some 
gigantic  tree  that  cummaiids  a  wide  view  of  the  u<-ean,  he 
seems  calmly  to  contemplate  the  motions  of  the  various 
feathered  tribes  that  pursue  their  busy  avooations  below, 
the  snoW'tiHitle  gttUs slowly  winiUMriDg  tiba  air;  die  Inisy 
tringn  couning  along  the  sands ;  trains  of  ducks  stream- 
ing over  the  surfkce;  silent  and  watchful  cmnes,  intent 
and  wading  ;  elainorous  crous,  and  all  tlie  winged  multi- 
tudes that  subsist  by  tiiu  Itounty  of  this  vast  liquid  maga- 
zine of  nature.  High  over  all  these  hovers  one  whose 
action  instantly  aireats  his  attention.  By  bis  wide  curvature 
of  wing,  and  sudden  suspension  in  the  atr,  he  knows  him  to 
he  the  fish-hawk,  settling  over  some  devoted  victim  of  the 
deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sight,  and  balancing  hiln^eIf 
with  half-o]K>iied  wings  on  the  branch,  he  ^^atche^  tiie 
result.  Down,  rapid  as  an  arrow  from  heaven  descends  the 
distant  objeet  of  his  attention,  the  roarof  its  wings  leaditng 
i  the  ear  as  it  disappean  in  tbe  deep^  makiiiK  the  miges 
I  foam  around.  At  this  moment  the  eager  KKika  of  the 
I  eagle  are  all  ardour;  and  levelling  his  neck  for  flight,  lu 
sees  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerge  struggling  with  Ins 
prey,  and  mounting  in  the  ai  •  with  screams  of  cxultati'  ii. 
These  are  the  signals  for  our  hero,  who,  launchiug  into  the 
air,  instantly  gives  chace,  and  soon  gains  on  the  fish-hawk. 
Each  exerts  his  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other,  dispkying 
in  (beae  reneontnt  die  most  elegant  and  sublirae  aeriiS 
evolutions.  The  Unincumbered  eagle  rapidly  advance 
and  is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching  his  opponent.  «  hen  « ita 
a  sudden  serearn,  probably  of  doiiair  and  honest  cxerralion, 
tbe  latter  drops  his  lish ;  tbe  eagle,  poising  himself  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  take  a  more  eertain  aim,  descends  like  a 
whiriwind,  snatches  it  in  his  grasp  era  it  reaches  the  water, 
and  bears  his  ill-gotten  booty  silently  away  to  die  woods.'- 

The  bald  buzzard  is  a  powerful  bird,  and  ihp  females 
\\  liirh  aie  the  largest,  as  inde«l  they  are  amontr  most  of  the 
biiils  of  prey,  sometimes  weigh  ti\  r  p;  unds.  The  plumage 
wiiieh  is  very  like  that  of  the  water-fowl,  and  adapted 
to  resisting  the  fluid  into  which  it  plunges  for  iti>  prey, 
is  white  belaw,  with  a  few  brown  streaks  and  speckles  on 
the  throat.  There  is,  indeed,  a  pateh  of  brawn  00  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  in  young  birds.  The  rn)wn  of  the 
head  is  li;;hl-brown,  edged  with  white ;  and  there  is  a  streak 
of  dark  brown  from  tlie  e}  e  t  j  t'ne  shoulders.  TI.l-  \»hijie 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  bodv  is  brown.  The  feathers  on 
the  thighs  arc  close,  and  the  le((S  abort,  rtOttt,  and  greyish : 
and  in  this  part  of  its  organintion  we  see  a  beaulifVii 
instance  of  adaptation  to  its  habits.  The  close  thieh-ltethers 
resist  the  action  of  the  water,  while  tbe  tid  -11  of  the  outci 
toe  is  mueli  larger  than  the  inner  one,  and  cap.ilile  of  bt-int; 
turnctl  backwards;  the  under  surl'ace'^  el  all  ihr  loc^  ;;[r 
also  very  rough  and  covered  with  protuberances,  whuh 
enable  it  to  aeeura  ita  tUppeiy  prey.  Tbe  irides  an  o*  u  { 
lemon  eoloiir, 

Hie  bald  bnzsard,  or  osprey,  lays  ftom  two  to  ecgs, 

a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  common  fowl,  of  a  re<ldi-b, 
or  \ellowi<h  cream-colour,  marked  with  blotches  and  dots  <.| 
reddish-hrown.  During  incubation  the  male  oHen  feeds  the 
li['malc.  Nuttall,  in  his  Manual,  gives  the  following  account 
of  their  habits  in  the  breeding  season : — 

'  Unlike  other  rapoeaoos  bMs,  theo^vsya  may  be  aUneat 
consideKd  giwarioiis,  breeding  so  near  each  other,  that, 

according  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  there  were  on  the  small  island 
0!i  which  he  resided,  near  to  tbe  eastern  extremity  of  Lnig 
Nland,  New  York,  no  less  than  300  ne>ts  with  young. 
Wilson  obscr^-ed  twenty  of  their  nests  within  half  a  mile. 
I  have  seen  them  nearly  as  thick  about  RdMbotli  Bay,  in 
Delaware.  Hem  they  1m  together  at  liaut  aa  peaoMUy 
as  rooks;  and  io  haiinkis  are  thn  ewaiderad  bv  other 
birda,  tlwt,  MeodUDg  lo  WJImb,  Im  emr-MaekbMSk  or 
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gnklMi  am  aaoMtiBiM  aUowed  nftigt  th«  ovfttiy*,  ud 
eoiMttmtdrairtiMttm  the  very  mtaritioMaf  thdr  tyry.  It 

v.oi;l  1  nrii>rnr  '^nmetimes,  that,  as  with  swallows,  a  general 
the  constructiiig  of  a  new  nest ;  for, 
pTtviou*  to  iliiH  i  vent,  a  tlock  have  been  seen  to  assemble 
in  ibe  eame  ireo  sc^uealtag,  as  is  their  custom,  whca  auy- 
thing  tuateriallv  agitates  them.' 

BA'LDACHIN  (MUkAmo*  Italiao),  a  kind  of  canopy, 
•idMr  mipported  on  oolaiiuit,  or  wasfenM,  ftom  and  UMd 
to  cover  an  nl'^.r  in  a  Catholic  church  The  word  is  derived 
frnm  the  Iiili  l:l  haldaehmo,  sigiuljiug  a  piece  of  furniture, 
which  is  C'lrtiL'd  01  wnich  is  Dxed.over  sacred  things, orover 
the  leats  of  pnnces  aud  persons  of  great  distmctioD,  as  a  mark 
tfhoiumr.  The  form,  for  the  most  part,  is  sqacMb  and  the 
top ooimd  villi  «liathwitl»  a  hmnjig  firing*:  loiiMiimm 
tw  frinn  ■  fiwiMd  of  pion*  oT  eloih  cut  out  afler  die 
fuhi<mof'a  banner.  The  baldachin  has  been  suppo«.cd  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  antic  nt  cit/oriuvi  {Kn^ti^pwv, 
a  large  cup  or  va»«).  An  isolated  building,  placed  by  the 
earlj  Christians  over  tombs  and  altars,  was  called  a  cibo- 
rium.  The  modem  baldachin  is  of  thu  same  form  as  the 
abMniiii  MMtod  by  Juitiiiian  ia  the  diuiob  of  Santa 
SodIh  ot  Ooiutaiitinoplo,  whioh  was  flaade  of  ailver,  gold, 
and  precious  stones,  and  supported  by  four  silver-jiilt 
coiumm.  The  baldachin  is  however  deprive<l  of  the  cur- 
tains which  in  the  cihonum  w  ere  intended  to  inclose  wluil- 
pv-or  was  deemed  sacred  within.  {Enctfclonidie  Mtthoditfue.) 
The  Mohammedans  seem  to  have  copied  the  ciborium  in  their 
KmbIm.  <8aa  Um  domed  tombs  at  Cairo,  in  tlui  work  of 
tl»  nmeh  Iiurtitiite  on  Egypt.)  Hw  Iwldadlia  ewriod 
o'.er  the  host  in  Catholic  countries  is  not  unfrtquenlly  of  an 
umUreila  shape;  a  similar  sort  of  umbrella  niav  be  seen  on 
an  Etruscan  vase.    (See  Millin^en  s  work  on  I'aties.) 

The  baldachin  in  St.  Feter  s  at  Kom@,  made  by  Bernini, 
i£  tiieinost  celebrated,  and  is  the  largest  known  VOrk  <rf  the 
ktodiA  bimue.  The  dais,  (v  eovodii^,  is  aiipported  on  four 
te^  twisted  columns  of  the  rnmposite  oitir,  |daoed  upon 
pedestals  of  black  nKirble,  tin  li.  <  of  which  are  ornamented 
With  bronze  esculcheims.  Tlic  columns  are  tluted  for  one- 
third  their  height :  the  roraainiiiR  part  is  ornamented  with 
bays  and  lesvM  of  laurel,  cotubmed  sometliing  after  the 
manner  of  Ae  columns  of  the  temple  designed  by  Raphael 
is  om  of  his  cartoons.  ThowlMde  workisbeuitifully  executed  i 
and  highly-finished.  Above  the  columns  are  four  figures  I 
of  aiujels  standing  upright;  at  the  top  of  the  covering  there 
ii  a  cross,  and  below  the  entablature  the  banner-like  cloth 
Irinjfi;  of  the  portable  baldachin  ha.H  been  imitated.  The 
plan  is  square,  and  the  altar  stands  between  the  two  podes- 
tall  of  the  foremost  columns.  The  height  is  186ft.  Sin. 
from  the  floor  of  the  church  to  the  summit  of  the  eross,  of 
vhicb  the  pedestal  is  lift.  8  in.,  the  columns  SO  ft.  4  in.; 
the  entablature  11  ft.  6  in.,  tha  covering  40  ft.,  and  the 
rross  is  12  ft.  9  in.  There  were  186,392  1^.  of  bronze  em- 
ployed on  this  work ;  the  chasing  alone  cost  more  than 
I0«.M9  ormms.  Tha  Pambeon  was  despoiled  of  its  fine 
boose  omamenls  to  fbrm  tkb  baMMbin,  and  thofe  being 
aiore  omamento  than  were  noeeasMy,  the  ftnaiiider  weva 
afterwards  cast  into  cannon. 

The  baldachin  of  Santa  Maria  Mag^iore,  the  next  in  iin- 
porunceto  that  of  St.  Peter's,  is  a  kind  of  crawn  supported 
)>y  four  figures  standing  on  columns  of  porphyry  orna- 
meoted  with  bands  of  famoxe.  It  was  mads  by  the  Cava- 
Ueie  Fttma.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Gauie  eanopies 
(see  Gothic  Architecturk  and  Canopy),  over  figures 
of  saints  and  personages  of  distinction,  were  intended  for 
baldachins,  as  they  appear  to  be  use<i  as  marks  of  distinc- 
tioQ,  and  not  for  a  covering  only  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather,  as  tbfy  are  nlaced  faorizontiUly  on  the  tombs  of 
kings  and  qiiflanai  ana  other  psnonages  of  high  rank  (see 
the  tomlia  of  the  kit^;*  in  Weatminater  Abbey).  (Stothatd'a 
Monument nl  Remauus  aid  Btowa'a  Mamuimtai  Mtmaitw 
"/  Grra!  Brilain.) 

BA'I.Dl,  BERN.\TlDT'KO,  n\  l.nrn  at  Urbino in  1553, 
of  uuble  family.  After  bsvmg  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  his  native  town  ha  iNOt  to  Padua,  irtien  be  studied 
matboBaatics,  jurispradanoe,  and  the  brngaagaa*  of  whieb 
last  his  biographer  AIB  says  he  aequir^  finirteen.  His 

reputation  in  these  branches  of  loarnrn-:^^  m  irlp  him  knmvn 
to  Ferrante  Gonza^ja,  Ivord  of  Guaslallu,  wiio  liiij^a^oi 
hira  a^s  a  teacher  of  mathematics.    The  prince  was  so 

E leased  with  Baldi's  mannen.  and  abilities  that  he  made 
im  Abbot  of  Guastalla,  with  the  pope's  approbation.  Baldi 
dad»i|od  tha  dntiaa  of  bia  nair  oOos  with  gioat  aa^ui^ 


and  seal,  but, in  defending  tha  namativM,  jorisdietioa. 
and  imrannities  of  his  abbey,  Iw  IbnndnimselfenUngled  in 

disputes  with  the  community  and  lay  authorities  of  Guas 
talla,  and  with  the  prince  himself.  Annoyed,  perhaps,  at 
these  controversies,  he  absented  limiself,  and  rcjwired  to 
Rome,  where  Cardinal  Cintio  Aldobrandini,  nephew  of  Pope 
Clement  VIII.,  became  his  friend,  and  invitud  him  to  live  m 
bis  house.  BsUiiesigiiedthaabbaqyof  Guaatatta,  letaining 
Btt  annual  pension  ftvm  ite  hMooM.  living  left  Rome,  he 
returned  to  Urbino,  wbr  rr  the  Duke  Francesco  Maria  della 
Rovere  sent  bim,  m  161 A  m  his  envoy  to  Venice,  to  congra- 
tulate the  new  Doge  Andrea  Memmo.  On  this  occasion  Baldi 
pronounced  an  elegant  omtiou  before  the  Venetian  senate, 
which  so  pleased  the  doge  that  he  presented  the  orator  w^ 
a  naaaiva  gold  chain  of  oonsidairaUe  value.  Baldi  wrote  a 
vaat  nwnbn'  of  works  in  proee  and  verse,  the  greater  port 
of  which  have  remaincfl  nii'  lirr  1  Among  those  published 
are  a  poem  on  navigutiuu,  ami  at veral  eclogues,  v*  hich  ate 
not  without  merit.  He  paint e<l  the  Italian  rustics  not  as 
imaginary  Arcadian  beings,  such  as  tliose  of  Guarino,  Fon- 
teneile,  and  Gesner,  but  as  rustics  really  aia,  deseribing 
their  habita  and  emphmnMits,  and  deriving  a  moral  Itom 
their  oontentedness  and  their  humble  eiyoyments.  Baldi 
wrote  also  a  )x>ein  called  Deifobe,  purporting  to  be  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  Vicissitudes  of  Rome  from  lU  foundation  to  the 
epoch  in  which  he  livi.-d,  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sibyl  of  Cuma,  alter  tlie  manner 
of  the  Cassandra  of  LyeO|4iron.  Of  Baldi  's  prose  works  w« 
have  leivaral  dialogues,  one  on '  dignity,'  in  which  be  gives 
a  deHiutian  of  tfw  meaning  of  honour,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  philosophical  justness;  and  another  on  the  ^uaUties 
and  duties  required  of  a  prince,  written  with  considerable 
freedom,  considering^  the  a^^e  and  country  in  which  he  lived. 
He  also  compiled  a  short  chronicle  of  all  the  mathema- 
tieiaos  known  from  Euuhurbius  imcniioncd  by  Diogenes 
Laaitius  in  his  qf  tMe$)  down  to  his  own  time.  This 
wss  but  the  oudme  of  an  extendve  series  of  biographies 
which  Baldi  intended  to  write.  He  also  published  two  Latin 
work*  in  illustration  of  Vitruvius  :  Seamilli  impurexi  'itru' 
viani  a  Bernardino  Baldo  nova  rutiimn  crjUirati,  Augs- 
burg, 1612;  and  De  Verborum  Vitruvitmorum  Ht^nijicw 
tione,  ibid.,  with  a  life  of  Vitruvius.  Both  have  been  inserted 
by  the  Marquis  Poleoi  in  his  ExareUatione*  Vitruvianer, 
Padua,  1741.  Two  ineditod  hAstorieal  works  of  Baldi  were 
I  il  lisbed  only  a  few  years  since  ;  Vita  e  Fatti  di  Gtddo- 
oaidf)  y.  cU  Montepeltro  Duca  d  lJrbim,  2  vols.,  Milano 
1821  ;  and  Vita  e  Futli  di  Federica  di  Monlfipeltro  Duea 
dUrbino,  3  vols.,  Roma,  1824.  These  contain  some  ouiioas 
information  about  the  Feltre  dynasty  in  Urlmuib  and  about 
the  epoch  of  Cesar  Borgia's  rule  in  the  Romagna.  (Affl^ 
Vita  di  Bernardino  BcUdi.) 
BA'LDIVIA.    [See  Valdivia.] 

BALDRICK,  or  BAUDRICKlFr,  baudrier),  a  mili- 
tary belt,  band,  or  girdle,  much  used  by  warriors  in  more 
antient,  as  well  as  in  the  feudal  times ;  ordinarily  encircling 
the  waist,  but  occasionally  pendant  from  the  right  shoulder, 
and  sustaioiog  a  swoid.  Menace  derives  this  word,  through 
the  medium  of  the  low  Latin  baldringw,  from  the  Latin 
balteut.    Ducange  derives  it  through  baidretltu. 

The  figure  of  William  de  Valence.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  has  a  baldrick  or  belt  finely  enamelled 
with  his  coat  of  arms.  Various  arms  are  also  enamelled  <m 
the  belt  of  Edmund  Crouchbadu  Bail  of  Lancaster's  flgura 
in  the  same  church.  The  belt  was  an  article  of  military 
dress  which  often  marked  the  consequence  or  dignity  of  its 
wearer. 

BALDWIN,  or  BAUDOUl'N.  great  forester  of  Flan- 
ders, succeeded,  a.d.  837.  his  lather  Andacer  in  the  govern: 
ment  of  that  provinoe,  as  Isudatonr  of  the  Bmperor  Louis, 
Charlemagne's  suooeaaor.  BaUwm  waa  ealled  *  Iron-am,' 

on  account  of  his  great  strength ;  some  say,  on  account  of 
his  being  constantly  in  armour.  Upon  the  death  of  Louis, 
in  840,  Baldwin,  haviui;  taken  the  part  ot  lyjtharius  a^^iiinst 
his  brothers,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenai.  After  peace  was  made  among  the  brothers,  Baldwin 
appealed  unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  aUegianoe  to  any  of 
the  three  rival  pnnees — ^Lotharius,  Charles  tbe  Bald,  and 
Louis  of  Bavaria— his  territorv  being  situated  on  the  boun- 
<i:iriosof  all  three.  Judith,  ciaugbtcr  of  Cliarlcs  the  Bald, 
Kinj^  of  Aquitania  and  ol'  Neustria,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
the  principal  part  of  modern  France,  having  become  a 
widow,  by  the  death  of  her  husband  Ethelwulf,  king  of 
Bngland.  was  vstoniing  to  her  Mher  in  Ranee,  when 
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BaUhrtiii  wbo  ktd  liawd  of  her  jpwu  bMUty*  w«nt  to  meet 
hn  at  \m  landfnf .   He  froniled  on  hm  to  aecompany  him 

to  the  cast)  ■  if  rT»erli:lic<^k,  where  they  were  privuU'lv 
murried,  as  i),i,l:iv.i.i  I'oulil  nol  expect  to  obtuin  her  fullier'-i 
consent,  on  urcinint  ot  his  Cornier  Imstility  to  him.  ('harles, 
incensed  at  tho  news,  Dent  hi«  »ou,  L»ui»  the  Staromorer,  to 
make  war  u|>on  Baldwin,  who  defeated  him  near  Arras. 
After  tho  battlo* Baldino omimi) Mveral  of  ChwlM* barantt 
whom  he  had  talnn  jpriaonorB,  to  be  hanged,  at  tho  tntli- 
fjatnrs  of  the  war.  The  Pope,  Nicholas  I.,  havintf  extoin- 
municsalud  hint,  at  the  re<|iie»t  ofCharles  the  Bald,  ior  the 
abduction  of  his  diui^'hter  juul  liis  s^uhsequent  refuaal  to 
give  her  up,  ho  resolved  to  journey  to  Rome  with  his  wife 
Judith;  and  there  he  not  only  obtaine<l  absolution,  but 
prevailed  on  the  Pope  to  Mod  a  legate  to  Charles  of  France, 
to  settle  all  differences  between  then.  The  legate  suc- 
ceeded; and  BaMwiu  nml  his  wife  repaired  to  Charles's 
court.  Charles  received  ibem  kindly,  enlarged  the  limits  of 
Flanders,  and  erected  it  into  a  county,  in  862.  Baldwin 
built  casUea  a(  Bruges  and  Ghent,  to  defend  the  country 
•l^nwt  the  Nomans.  who.  under  then-  chief  Hastings,  bad 
landed  on  the  coast.    Baldwin  died  at  Arraa,  m  877. 

BALDWIN  II..  Count  of  Flanders,  son  of  the  above, 
married  Alfrith,  dauuluer  of  Alfred  of  F.nfrhmd.  Ho 
made  war  against  Eudes,  count  of  Fans,  who  had  u$ur|ied 
tho  French  crown,  and  defeated  him.  He  had  also  disputes 
with  Cbarlea  the  Simple,  the  ri^tftil  heir,  after  the  latter 
had  ftwended  tho  Oiono.  Baldwin  died  in  and  waa 
succeedoit  hv  his  son  Amoul. 

BALDWIN  III.,  styled  'of  the  handaomo  beard,'  suc- 
ceeded (  oiinl  .\rnoiil  the  younger  in  988.  He  married  a 
daughter  ot  the  Count  of  Luxemburg.  During  the  troubles 
that  followed  the  death  flftte  Emperor  Otho  III.,  the  Count 
of  FUndets  aeiied  npon  Mveral  placea  in  the  neig^bonr- 
hood  of  hit  tnTitorioa:  among  otbere,  upon  Valeneiennea, 
which  he  aAerwards  defended  against  the  united  forces  of 
the  Emperor  Henry,  King  Robert  of  France,  and  tlie  Duke  1 
of  KoruKindy.  It  was  aiireed  at  la.',!  that  he  hhnuld  retain 
Valenciennes,  as  an  imperial  lend,  us  well  as  the  island  of 
Waldwran  and  other  parts  of  Zealand.  These  ho  retained, 
Mtwithalwding  tho  opposition  of  the  Count  of  Hidland, 
who  asserted  a  nrevioua  olatm  to  them.  Baldwin  then 
obtained  the  hand  of  Adele,  duuyhter  of  Robert  of  France, 
for  Ins  so..  Baldwin.  It  i.s  recorded  in  the  ehroniclcii,  that 
ho  held  an  assembly  of  tlie  prelateii  and  nobles  of  Flanders 
at  Oudenarde;  nnd  thi*  appears  to  be  the  first  menti  in 
made  of  the  states  of  Flanders.    Baldwin  III.  died  in  1034. 

BALDWIN  iVncaUed  by  MHue  'of  Lsale;  and  by  othera 
*le  Dfbonnaire,*  son  of  the  invoading.  aucoeeded  hit  fhtiher. 
Be  contiuered  several  districia  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt,  which  river  had  till  then  formed  the  bountlary  be- 
tween the  territories  of  France,  of  which  Flanders  wa.s  con- 
aideied  a  pari,  and  thoae  of  the  German  Empire.  T!ie>e 
diatriets  he  retained  on  oendition  of  doing  homage  to  the 
Bmperor  for  the  same ;  and  thus  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
were  vassals  of  both  the  crowns  of  Prance  and  Germany. 
Baldwin  jTiivo  his  dauj;iiter  Mathilda  to  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, afterwards  kint^  uf  Eiigkiul.  Henry  I.  of  France, 
at  his  death,  appointwl  Count  Baldwin  guardian  to  his 
aen  Philip,  then  a  nuiuir.  Baldwin  fulfilled  his  trust  with 
great  honour:  and  defeated  the  Gaaoons.  who  had  re- 
volteil.  He  then  accompanied  his  son-in-law,  William,  to 
the  conauest  of  England ;  and  for  his  services  on  that 
occasion  William  a.ssiKned  him  and  hi->  sncceai^ors  a  yearly 

Knsion  of  300  marks  of  silver  out  ui  the  Eagiisb  treasury, 
ildwin  died  in  1()C7,  and  wa.s  buried  at  Lisle. 
BALDWIN  V..<MUod  'theGood.'andalao'ofMaiia.'ftom 
hit  having  married  the  Countess  Riehiida.  of  Hainault,  who 
hrmight  him  the  lordship  of  Mons  hofore  he  became  Count 
of  Flanders,  hucceoded  his  fatlier,  Haldwiu  IV.  lie  died 
in  l((7ti,  leavin:,'  two  smis,  Ariio\il  an<l  Hal  lwui.  Alti-r 
his  death,  hts  brother  Robert,  called  tiie  Fneslander,  tt^nn 
having  conquered  the  principality  of  Friesland.  invaded 
Flanden,  and  deSsated  bis  nephewa  and  Philip  af  France, 
who  had  cone  to  their  assistance,  in  a  battle  near  St  Omer. 
Arnoul  was  killed:  ai.d  Buldwin,  after  u  time.  rinounce<l 
nis  claims  on  the  count\  of  Fhinder.s  m  favour  of  lun  uncle 
ar.d  his  de^comhiul.').  and  kept  for  hauself  the  county  ot' 
Hainault.  wiucli  hu  had  mberited  from  bis  mother.  This 
Baldwin  has  been  reckoned  in  Uw  aanea  «f  the  |irilica«  of 
hia  family  as  Ba||dwin  VL 

BALDWIN  YIL, jmiiidiM  of  WmA  the  ViMilMdar, 
•iMW9d«4  hti  ftUie^  lubeil  IN  v«wig«  mOemt  of  Ihn- 


dera,  in  tiie  ywc  lUl.  ^e  waa  called  Baldwin  Haj^o, 
from  the  name  of  a  kind  of  axe  naed  dnrfng  his  leign  in  the 

numerous  public  executions  of  the  outlaws  who  infeste<l  the 
country,  among  whom  were  niauy  turbulent  feudal  lords.  It 
is  stated  in  an  old  clironicle,  that  one  Peier  of  Oosikarop, 
having  si^ised  two  cows  belonging  to  a  pour  ooantrywoman, 
wa.s  arrested  and  taken  to  Bruges,  where  he  was  condemned 
by  Baldwin  to  he  plunced,  dieued  and  booted  aa  he  waa, 
into  a  large  eauldron  or  hnlinip  water,  in  the  mariket'plaee 
of  the  town.  Baldwin  niado  war  in  Normandy  in  favour  ol 
William.  !>on  of  Robert  Curlhosio,  apainst  Henry  I.  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  being  severely  wounded  at  the  hia^e  of  Rouen, 
died  soon  after,  in  1119.  He  was  suoceodod  in  the  outtnty 
of  Flanders  by  Charles  of  Denmark,  >on  of  Adele,  thw 
daughter  of  Robert  the  fneslandar  and  Baldwin's  annt. 

BALDWIN  Vin..  Count  of  Hainault.  was  descended 
from  Baldwin  VI.,  and  Ivecame  Count  of  Flanders  after  tho 
death  of  Count  Philip,  in  1194.  Thu.>.  the  lino  of  Baldwin 
of  Mons  was  rehtored,  and  tho  two  counties  of  Hainault 
and  Flanders  were  re-united.  Philip  of  Franee,  afterwarda 
Philippe  Auguste.  married  Isabella,  BoMwhi'a  daughter. 
Baldwin  died  in  1195,  leaving  hia  dominions  to  Baldwin 
IX.,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  (Oudegberst, 
Chroniquea  et  Antmm  ile  J^nfii'i  >:  '\ 

BALDWIN  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  tbeaon 
of  Baldwin  of  Hainault,  and  of  Margaret  Countess  of  Flail- 
dera.  He  became  Count  of  Flandara  hy  ^  death  of  hia  mO' 
ther  in  1 1 94.  and  the  following  yeer  anceeeded  Us  Aidier  aa 
Count  of  Hainault.  After  his  accession,  be  did  homage  to 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  at  Motz,  for  the  lands  which  he  held 
of  the  Giennan  empire,  and  to  King  Philip  II.  of  France,  at 
Compiigne  for  the  county  of  Flanders,  after,  how- 

ever, he  made  war  upon  King  Phdip  Ibr  tho  recovery  of  the 
piw^nee  of  Aitoia,  whioh  had  been  detaabed  ftom  Fianden 
under  Count  PhiUp  hit  undo,  and  Countesa  If  argatwt'a 
predecessor,  and  civi  n  ns  a  portion  to  Isabella,  Baldwin'a 
sister,  who  married  King  Philip,  liut  died  in  I  \  Baldwin, 
having  made  an  alhiini*e  with  Richard  of  Enfjland  aLrainst 
the  French  king,  conquered  part  of  tho  Artoit,  hot  nmld 
not  take  the  strong  town  of  Arras.  By  the  treaty  of  Pe- 
ranne,  in  11 99,  the  Artoia  waa  divided:  St.  Omer.  Ardrea, 
Ane.  Seo.,  were  lesloivd  to  Flandws,  and  Airaa  and  Bethune 
remained  with  France.  In  1200,  Baldwin  havinif  resolved 
to  join  the  fourth  crusade,  which  wo^  furniud  in  coiisoqueore 
of  the  exhortations  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  for  the  purpose 
of  reconquering  Palestine,  appointed  bis  brother  Philip, 
Count  of  Namur.  with  other  persons,  to  the  regcney  of 
Fianden  and  Hainault,  while  be  and  his  brother  Henry, 
with  a  numenma  body  of  knights  and  men-at-arms,  pro- 
ceeded through  Burgundy  and  Italy  to  Venice,  which  was 
the  appinted  plaoe  ot  meeting.  Hi»  wiie,  Mary  of  Cham- 
]at:nu,  followed  him  afterwards.  As  tho  crusaders  couM 
lujt  raise  the  sum  stipulated  with  the  Venetians  fiur  the  shine 
and  provisions  whk^h  the  latter  had  engaged  to  ftimiali. 
Baldwin  exhorted  his  brethren  in  arms  to  part  with  their 
private  money,  their  jewels,  and  ornaments,  and  be  set  then: 
the  iirat  example  himself.  Still  a  large  sum  being  wanting, 
Dandolo,  ihc  Doge  of  Venice,  proposed  that,  on  their  way 
to  the  East,  the  crusaders  should  stop  before  Zam  in  Dal- 
roatia,  and  asatat  the  Venetianain  niconqueitngthat  nlaoe, 
which  had  revolted,  and  ipven  Itself  up  to  the  l^tg  of  Hun- 
gary. Many  of  the  cruiaders  refused  and  left  Venic*^: 
others,  and  Baldwin  among  the  rest,  agreed  to  the  prop  is.il. 
The  lleet  sailed  in  Ortoher,  r.'ii'j.  uii<i  ha^ing  bloppt-l  ut 
Zara,  the  rTUi!ader!i  and  tho  Venetians  tuuk  tho  town,  where 
they  wintered.  At  ^£ara  the  crusaders  were  applied  to  hf 
meaMUgeta  from  Aleaius,  aon  <rf  Isaae  Angelua.  BmpanK  ef 
Conatantineple.  who  had  been  deposed,  bad  hia  eyea  aaarad 
out,  and  been  thrown  into  adung(?on  by  his  brother  Alexius 
III.  I  he  young  Alexius  implored  llie  crusaders  to  <leliver 
ins  father,  and  restore  him  to  the  throne,  engugmg,  on  hts 
part,  to  give  them  afterwards  every  ussittatiise  for  the  re« 
cover)'  of  Palestine,  to  pav  them  a  lai-ge  sum  ef  money,  end 
to  make  the  Greek  eluitali'  aoknotwledfa  the  aB|wemacy  of 
the  Roman  See.  A  great  eomraltntion  heing  held  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  crusaders,  some  objected  to  tlii»  second  divw- 
Mou  hum  their  original  purpose ;  but  B mtace,  Murquts  of 
Montferrat,  Baldw  iu  of  Flanders,  and  the  old  Duge  Dan- 
dolo,  supported  the  entreaties  of  Alexius,  and  the  expedition 
to  Constantinople  was  resolved  upon.  They  tlien  proceeded 
to  Corfu,  where  Ihey  were  joineil  by  young  Alexius  bimaelf. 
In  Hay.  12tt3,  the  fleet,  oonatstinaaf  naarly  Ave  hundfod 
aail»  M  Coilk  eai  ateeiad  ftftha  HeUaiiMtt ;  Ihqr  1 
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tlw  PrOpontM  wttlHnit  tncvtinK  any  opposition,  and  ciitt 
tnrhor  at  C'hr) sopoll-s  opposite  to  Constaiiiiri' pple.  TJif  plan 
of  altitclk  bciiii^  furuieu,  Balduiii.  \vh»  itud  ^vilh  him  the 
best  arcliere  and  a  numerous  body  of  bnve  knights,  was 
appointed  to  iead  th«  van.  UaTinc  crossed  tiic  Busphonis, 
tlwf  landed  nMr  G«tait«.  and  casinr  defeated  the  Greeks, 
who  ran  away,  the  usurper  Alexius  setting  the  example. 
The  Venetian  fleet  forced  the  entrance  of  tlie  harbour,  and 
Dandolo  gained  pn>-,«.'s?ioi>  of  part  of  tlio  nimimrt^  vn  tiiat 
side.    Meantime  a  icvulution  took  place  within  liie  city  : 
t':ie  usurper  Alexius  escaped  in  a  boat  with  his  treasures,  and 
Isaac  was  restored  to  the  throne.   The  war  waa  now  at  an 
end,  and  young  Alexius  being  auoeiated  with  bia  fttlwr  in 
the  imperial  dignity,  began  to  fulfil  part  of  his  promises  to 
his  allies  the  crubaders,  who  remained  encamped  outside  ! 
the  walls.    He  found,  however,  ^nut  opposition  from  Ins 
own  subjects,  especially  nith  regard  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  supremacy  of  Rome.    A  fire,  too,  which  originated 
ia  thfi  fimatieasm  of  some  Flemish  cniaaden,  who  wete 
anudaliied  at  the  sig^ht  of  a  mosque,  for  the  use  of  the 
Sararcn  tnidors,  within  tlie  walls  of  the  imperinl  city,  lUu! 
which  ra>red  lor  several  day.-;,  (ii.».ti-oying  some  ol'  llie  mosl 
popul(iu->  (jiisirttTs  uf  ihe  town,  a^;gravatt'(l  the  hatred  of  the 
Greei^  against  the  Latin  intruders.    The  crusaders,  on 
their  part,  sent  an  insolent  message  to  the  Emperor  Isaac, 
demanding  an  iranwdiate  ftilAlmeoi  of  tha  stipulatu  ns 
agreed  upon«  Hostilities Iwoke  out  agt^n  in  Januar) ,  i:204, 
and  this  was  the  si;;iial  for  a  nt-w  revulntioti  :ii  the  City. 
Another  Alexius,  of  thu  house  ol'  Ducas,  related  to  ilie  reign- 
]f.^  ramily,  \\ do  eiij  (j'ed  the  cmitldeme  ol'  jouii^;  Alexius 
Angelus,  betrayed  his  friend,  ca^l  him  into  a  dungeon,  and 
tnuidered  bim.   The  old  Emperor  Isaac  died  at  the  same 
time,  it  waa  said,  of  terror  and  grief.  Alexiua  Duca.s  called 
Hurtzuffos,  on  aeeount  of  his  shaggy  eyebrows  being  joined 
together,  usurped  the  throne. 

The  crusaders  ituw  m^e^ted  Cuat>tantinu^le,  aiul  at  liie 
end  of  nearly  three  months'  siege  a  general  assault  was 
made,  and  the  town  waa  stormed  from  the  harbour  side,  ns 
before,  though  after  a  stouter  defenee.  The  Greeks  at  last 
eued  fiir  mercy,  and  the  carnage  was  stopped  ;  but  the  city 
was  given  up  to  plunder,  attended  by  all  its  concomitant 
(  Xccsm;;^,  ;iIthou;;h  both  Baldwin  and  the  Maicjuis  of  Mont- 
ierrat  exerted  liiemsehes  to  restrain  the  in  eniiuu^ness  of 
the  soldiers.  A  great  share  of  the  mischief  wa.^  periietrated, 
as  usual  in  such  events,  by  the  depraved  part  of  tiie  popu- 
lation itself  and  by  thoiie  Latin  infiabitantt,  who,  having 
l»>  n  driven  away  br  the  Greeks  some  months  before,  now 
returned  with  the;r  triumphant  countrymen.  The  booty 
uas  divided  between  the  crusaders  and  tlio  Venetian*;  tlie 
share  of  tiie  former,  after  deducltng  tbetr  debt  to  the  re 
public,  amounted  to  40O,0U0  marks  of  lilver,  or  about 
MO,OVO/L  sterling.  Murtsufloa  bad  ^ua  nw«|r,  but  beini; 
oveitakea,  be  was  eondenmed  to  be  thrown  flvm  the  sum- 
tait  of  the  pillar  of  .\rcadius.  The  other  us-irpt  r,  Alexius  ! 
Angelas,  wa^  ulao  soizod,  and  sent  captive  >u  iialy.  1  hu 
J.Atm  conqueron  appointed  twelve  electors,  six  X  enetians 
and  six  crusaders,  to  choot>e  a  new  emperor  of  the  Kast 
The  crusaders  proposed,  at  finst,  the  gallant  old  l>oge  Dan- 
dolo,  but  the  Venetians  objected  to  bis  UMninattoa,  on  the 
ground  that  the  imperial  dignity  was  incompatible  with  that 
uf  first  tnagisirate  ot  t  lie ir  republic.  The  choice  then  fell 
upon  Baldwui  of  Fiaiulcrs,  tha  most  distiiiauisbed  as  well 
jL4  the  most  powerful  ot  the  crusaders.  The  Marquis  of 
Uontfenrat,  the  only  candidate  who  could  be  his  rival,  was 
the  ArsI  to  swear  alleguuice  to  the  new  emperor.  The 
authority  of  Baldwin,  however,  was  much  circumscribed: 
not  more  than  one-fourth  part  af  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire was  approj  1  i  i  i  ;  li;iu,one-lialt  ot'lhe  remainder  being 
aliolU^  toiibe  V  enetians,  vviiose  doge  was  proclaimed  Du^put 
of  Romania;  the  otlier  half  was  distributed  among  the 
adventiiien  of  France  and  lombardj.  The  Maniuis  of 
If eotfemt  badi  for  hia  share,  the  klngiknn  of  Thenaloniea 
and  the  island  of  Crete,  which  last  he  sold  to  the  Venetians. 
Others  received  ilel's  in  various  parts  ol  the  empire.  Sevenil 
proTinoes,  bowever,  reinuined  in  the  possession  of  (Ireek 
pruMsea,  the  relatives  of  the  former  emperors.  I'tieodore 
lAaoftria  kept  part  of  Asia  Minor ;  a  descendant  of  Andro- 
ttieneCoinaenHabeld  the  duebir  e'Trebiaond;  and  Michael, 
a  baataffd  of  tiio  hoase  of  Anseli,  Amned  a  sth>ng  prinei- 
pulity  III  Epirus.  Bald'vin  n?.  therefore,  ratlur  a  titular 
tuaii  a  real  emperor,  aii<i  uii  ins  abililies  and  good  intentions, 
for  which  historians  have  generally  given  him  credit,  cuuld 
not  pievent  tiw  disocdeia  inbaient  to  >uoh  a  state  of  things. 


Meantime  the  discontent  of  the  Greeks  was  encouraged  by 
John,  i>r  Joaiinices,  King  of  the  Bul/ariuii*  and  \Valla- 
chiait^.  vvho  hud  res  olted  against  the  empire  under  Isaao 
Angelus.    Jooiuiiccs  was  of  the  Latin  communion;  be 
boasted  of  being  of  Roman  descent*  and  be  corresponded 
with  Pope  Innooent  III.   Rejoicing  at  the  bll  of  the  Greek 
dvnasty,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Latins  to  propose  an 
alliance,  but  he  was  haughtily  told  that  ho  mu^t  begin  by 
niakiiit;  his  submission  as  a  vassal  of  the  new  eiiii>rror. 
Upon  this  Juannices  secretly  intrigued  with  the  disafiected 
Greeks,  promising  tfacm  Im  snnport   A  vast  conspiracy 
was  formed,  and  aa  aeon  as  Henry»  Baldwin's  biotlier, 
had  crossed  over  to  Asia  on  an  expedition,  taking  with  him 
the  flnwer  of  lii<:  troop?,  tVie  Greeks  of  the  towns  of  Tli race 
rose  ami  massacred  t lie  Latins  w  lio  were  scattered  among 
tlieiii.    Tlie  survivors  escaped  to  Adrianople,  but  the  nisur- 
rectiun  spread  ihi^ie  ali>o ;  tae  Freiieh  and  Venetians  were 
slaughtered,  and  the  fugitives  fell  back  upon  Conalanti- 
nople.    Meantime  Joannicea,  having  cnNwed  tlie  nunm- 
tains  of  Hwmas  (the  Balkan),  at  the  bead  of  a  itnmg  Ibroe 
of  cavalry,  B  1 1     i  si  ni  orders  to  his  brother  to  return, 
but  without  wailiiii(  tor  liiiii,  he  took  the  field  with  a  small 
force,  and  advanced  against  Adnaiiople.  He  was  ^uirounduii 
by  the  multitudes  of  tlie  Bulgarians,  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner  on  the  1 5th  of  April,  1205.    Villehardouin,  the 
iMarsbal  of  Ranania,  who  has  left  a  history  of  the  whole 
expedition,  and  the  old  Doge  t>and<do,  elfeeted  a  gallan 
retreat  with  the  scanty  n  rM;iiiul"r  of  tlicir  tro  Bald- 
win died  a  prisoner  uf  tiie  Bulgariaui»  in  the  following  year. 
Innocent  III.,  having  written  to  Joonnicos,  requesting  him 
to  give  up  the  emperor,  was  answered  that  '  Baldwin  bad 
paid  the  debtef  natttte.'    The  manner  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. A  story  waa  ctroulated  of  his  having  been  cruelly 
mutilated  by  Joannices  at  the  susrfrestion  of  his  wife,  who 
v\as  said  to  have  bt^n  actu      '  ^ly  motives  similar  to  tiiose 
of  Poliphai'S  wife  towards  .ioscpli,  as  related  in  the  Bool< 
of  Genesis.    Henry,  Baldwin  s  Iirolher,  succeeded  hiiii  us 
Emperar  of  Oonatantinople.  Twenty  vears  after,  a  hermit 
appeared  in  Flanders,  pretending  that  ne  waa  Baldwin,  but 
he  was  convicted  of  imposture,  and  put  to  dentli.  Mary, 
Baldwin's  wife,  died  before  her  husband,  on  a  pilgiimaL;e  to 
Jerusalem.    Two  contenipoiary  hlstoiiaii",  of  tiic  two  oppo- 
site parties,  have  each  left  u.s  an  account  uf  the  memorable 
events  coDnecte<l  With  the  conquest  of  Constantinople!^ tlw 
emaaders)  one  ia  ViUebardouin  of  Champtgne  above-men- 
tioned, and  die  olhe^ Nfeataa,  aOieek,  who  hdd  a  high  rank 
in  the  imperial  court.    (^Seo  Nlccta.s.  ho  iks  xix.  xx.  xxi.) 
There  ari>  also  letters  from  Baldwin,  inserted  in  the  Getla 
Innocentii  III,  See  also  l^^heau,  Ihstoirf  du  Has  Empirt, 
Dueauge,  the  Venetian  historians,  and  Gibbon,  ch.  60. 

BALDWIN  IL  was  the  son  of  Peter  do  Courtenay, 
(  ount  of  AmeROt  end  of  Yolande.  sister  of  BaUwin  I.,  the 
emperor.  After  the  deadi  of  Henry.  Baldwin's  brother 
ami  successor  in  1217,  Peter  de  Courtenay  was  called  to  the 
imperial  throne  ;  hut  Peter  never  reached  his  denhnation, 
being  treacherousiv  arrested  in  Epirus  liy  Theodore  An- 
gelus, the  despot  of  that  country.  He  died  in  captivity,  but 
th^  manner  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  second  ion 
Robert  was  called  to  iuoeaed  bim  em  the  Imperial  tbiona. 
and  having  reached  Constabtiiieple  in  lafety,  ^ras  crowned 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  At  his  death  in  his 
brother  Baldwin  wits  yet  a  child,  and  the  barons  of  liomania 
called  to  the  throne  John  of  Bricnne,  titular  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  condition  that  young  Baldwin  should  marrv  bis 
daughter  and  become  his  colleague  and  successor.  John  of 
Brienne,  after  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  Qieeka  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Bulgarians,  who  besieged  Oonatantinople, 
died  in  r.';t",  an<l  w.is  succeeded  by  Baldwin.  Tlie  <  inpirc 
ot  the  I  ntins  might  bo  said  to  be  noW  confined  to  the  walls 
of  111  t  u  [  1  ^  l  i?,  and  Baldwin  had  neither  money  nor  abili- 
ties to  retrieve  bia  futtunes.  Aftw  years  of  humiliating  re- 
venea  and  ftuitleia  negotlatwna,  be  was  surpriied  within 
his  capital  by  the  troops  of  Michael  Palowlogus,  who  nded 
over  the  Greeks  of  Afia  Minor  as  well  as  of  Thrace. 
Michael's  ;rene!al,  Alexius  Stratejfupiilus,  I'ouiid  nieaiis.  wiiii 
the  assistance  of  thu  Genuc!>e  us  wuil  as  of  the  Greek  inha- 
bitants, to  introduce  a  small  body  of  men  iritbin  the  walla 
on  the  'idth  of  Juij,  1861.  MUefaael  was  unmediately  pio* 
olaimod  emperar  by  the  mnltHude,  and  Baldtrin  bad  just 
time  to  escape  \>\  sea  to  Enboja,  and  thence  to  Italy.  "With 
liim  ended  (he  dynasty  ot  the  Latin  empemrs  of  Conslan- 
tmople.    Baldwin  i  nitinuiMl  to  his  death,  which  occurred 

thirteen  years  after,  to  assume  the  empty  title  uf  Emperor 
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which  wu  transmitted  to  his  descendants  for  leveral  gene- 
IttioiM.  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  wlwn  it 
in»«k  laatdionped.  The  )eit  of  tbeie  titalir  tmpuan  of 
CoMlnitiiMiile  vat  Jitnm  da  Bmi,  Dnke  Dt  Andim  m  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  who  was  descended  from  Baldwin  II. 
byhis  mother's  side.    (Gibbon,  ch.  61,  and  his  authorities.) 

BALDWIN  I..  King  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  son  of 
Eustace,  Count  of  Buuillon,  a  feudal  territory  in  the  Ar- 
dennes, and  of  Ida  of  Lorraine.  He  accompuiied  bis  two 
ddsr  brothers.  Godfirey*  Duke  of  Lower  Lomnne  or  Bra- 
bent,  and  Enataee,  CSoant  of  Boulogne,  to  the  flmt  erasede 
in  109fi.  [See  Chttsades.]  Baldwin  distinguished  him- 
self iu  several  actions  airninst  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  Tarsus  in  C'ilicia.  He  there  quarrelled  with  Taiicre<l 
the  Norman  about  precedence,  and  wUs  nenr  coming  to  battle 
with  him.  As  the  crusaders  advanced  into  Syria,  Baldwin 
bein^  with  his  division  on  the  left  of  the  army  near  the 
Euphrates,  was  inTitad  by  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
Edessa,  who  were  tributaries  to  the  Turks,  to  enter  Meso* 
potaniia.  Ho  crossed  the  Euphrates,  was  well  received  br 
tlie  ?'(lcsmns,  who  soon  after  proclaimed  him  their  lord. 
Upon  ibis  Baldwin  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Edessa. 
which  county  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  for 
about  half  a  century.  He  also  took  Samosata  and  other  places, 
and  thus  extended  the  limits  of  his  territory.  While  be 
was  thus  engaged  in  Mesopotamia,  the  rest  of  thecruaaders 
took  Antioch  in  1098;  and  Baldwin  joined  them  again  in 
Rttac-knif:  the  Turks  of  Aleppo,  but  soon  after  returned  to 
Edessa,  while  the  main  army  advanced  a^^inst  Jerusalem 
in  1099.  at  the  siege  and  taking:  of  which  city  Baldwin  was 
not  present.  After  his  brother  Godfrey  had  been  elected 
King  of  Jerusalem,  Baldwin  repaired,  with  a  large  retinue, 
to  the  Holy  City,  and  after  having  visited  the  sanctuaries, 
retunied  to  Bdessa.  In  tiie  following  year,  1 1 00,  Godfrey 
died,  and  Baldwin  being  called  to  succeed  him,  resigned 
the  county  of  Edessa  to  his  cousin  Baldwin  du  Bour^r,  and 
repaired  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  crowned  on  Christmas 
Day  1 1  oe.  His  reign«  which  lasted  till  1118,  was  one  of  con- 
tinual warfliia  against  die  Turks,  the  Arabs,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Saracens  of  Egypt,  in  wMoli  Baldwin  displayed  much 
bravery  and  perseverance,  and  indelbtigable  activity.  He 
defeated  the  Egyptians  near  Jaffa  in  1 101,  took  Acre  in 
1103,  with  the  help  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese,  be«ieped 
Sidon,  and  look  Tnpoli  in  Syria,  which  he  pave  as  a  fief  to 
Bortrand,  son  of  Rayround  of  Toulouse.  He  next  marched 
lo  the  assistance  of  his  cousin  of  Edessa,  vbo  was  hard 
|nMeed  by  the  Turks,  and  then  quioklj  retuniad  to  Pales- 
tine, whioi  bad  been  invaded  during  bis  sbaenoe  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  E^jyptians.  He  there  mot  with  a  band  of 
Norwegian  pilgrims  who  had  come  by  sea  all  the  way  from 
their  distant  country  under  the  guidance  of  Ma<;;nus.  brother 
to  the  King  of  Norway.  With  their  aAsistanco  Baldwin 
tooik  Sidon  in  1 11 1.  In  1112,  Ascalon,  which  he  had  re- 
psatsdljr  baaiegedi  sansndand  to  bim ;  and  the  Christians 
wen  now  in  pooeeasien  of  i3H  the  eoast  of  Syria,  from  the 
gulf  of  Is"^  1  tr  t!i<  trntir  if  KL'vpt  Baldwin,  intending 
to  carry  tlic  .-.ar  ,iiL.>  Ek>  j  l.  aUvdiice<l  as  far  lus  Rhinocolura, 
whicli  ho  took,  but  pnx-eefled  no  farther.  On  his  return 
towards  Jerusalem,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  March 
1118.  Baldwin  was  a  very  different  character  flnoi  bis 
bntber  Godfin|%  who  was  n  sinooce  enthusiast,  pom  and 
di^tsffcaled ;  BaMwin  was  anbitiotis  end  woridly,  but  at 
the  same  time  bravo,  clever,  and  firm.  Tasso.  in  the  fir-^r 
canto  of  his  ChTwtalemmt;  («tt.  S— 9),  has  faithfully  por 
traved  the  character  of  the  two  brothers.  For  the  events  of 
the  first  crusade,  and  the  reigns  of  Baldwin  and  his  suc- 
cessors, see  William  of  Tf  le^  <HUmri,  and  Miehaud*  J!lt^ 
to«rt  dtt  Cniiodm, 

BALDWIN  n.,  or  Baldwin  du  Bourg.  Count  of  Edessa, 

jsurccedod  his  cousin  Baldwin  I.  on  tlu*  throne  of  JorUHalem, 
when  ho  ri'sinnc<i  the  county  of  Edessa  to  .Jocelyn  of  Cour- 
tenay.  Under  his  reign  tl>o  military  and  relisii  nis  order  of 
the  Teiuplars  was  instituted  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land.  [See  Templars.]  Thn  Older  of  St.  John  o(  Jeru- 
salem had  been  institntod  many  yean  belbrs  ftur  {tioaa  and 
charitable  purposes;  but  it  sloe  now  osswned  n  military 
character.  Baldwin's  reign,  like  that  of  his  predecc*«ior, 
was  one  of  almost  constant  warfare  against  the  Turks, 
Arabs,  anil  Egyptian  Saracens.  In  11'2.?  li  -  went  to  the 
relief  of  Edessa,  which  was  attacked  by  the  l  urks,  who  had 
token  Jocelyn  of  Courtenay  prisoner.  Baldwin  was  sur- 
bythaTurits,  and  token  also.  Jooelyn,  however, 
■mo  to  cieip«^diflwlsd  tlwMn,  mid  «MMd 


Baldwin's  relesse  on  his  paying  a  ransom.  During  fiaU- 
win's  captivity,  a  Venetian  armament  arrived  in  the  ports 
of  Palestine,  and  most  opportunely  fw  the  lelief  of  the 
Christisn  inhabitants.  Baldwin  abdicated  dm  crown  m 
favour  of  hia  son-in-law,  Foulques  of  Anjou.  in  1131,  and 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  be 
soon  after  died. 

BALDWIN  III.,  the  son  of  Foulques  of  Amou.  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1 142.   Under  his  reign  the  Christians 
lost  Edessa.  which  wss  token  by  storm  in  1 145  by  Zenehi, 
Turkish  prince  of  Aleppo^  sbd  father  of  the  fomoos  Ntn-^ 
reddin.   BaldMrin  had  to  struggle,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reipm,  with  the  power  and  abilities  of  Noureddin,  of 
whom  ho  was  sometimes  the  enemy  and  sometimes  the  ally 
against  the  Fatimite  sultans  of  Egypt,  who  were  perpetually 
at  war  with  the  Abbaside  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  to  whom  Nou- 
reddin bore  allegiance.   [See  Noureddin.]   Louis  VIL, 
of  France,  and  Conrad  Hi.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  under- 
took the  second  crusade  in  1147,  at  the  exhortation  of  St 
Bernard,  for  the  ohjcctof  suppirting  their  Christian  brethren 
of  Palestine.    Tlieir  expedition  turned  out  unfortunate. 
They  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  men  in  their  miirch 
through  Asia  Minor;  and  having  reached  Palestine  with 
the  remainder,  they  joined  Baldwin's  forces  in  an  attempt 
upon  Damascus,  in  which  they  failed.    Conrad  and  Louis 
tiien  returned  to  Europe.  Baldwin  married  Theodora,  the 
niece  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
lie  died  in  February,  1162.  with  suspicious  sy  mptoms,  after 
having  taken  some  medicine  from  a  Jewish  physician  at 
Antioch.  Ho  was  SMooedsd  by  bis  bivdMr  Aibouzy,  or 
Am  aim. 

B A  LDWIN  IV^  son  of  AwNuy.  who  was  still  a  minor 
when  his  fiither  died  in  1174,  wns  -afflicted  with  leprosy  and 
was  neariy  blind.  In  this  distressed  state  he  had  to  en- 
counter the  might  of  Salaeddin,  who  had  succeeded  Nou- 
reddin, and  had  extended  his  power  over  both  Egypt  and 
Syria.  Baldwin,  however,  obtained  a  truce  from  Salaetidin. 
He  died  in  llRfi,  leaving  for  his  successor  his  nopht»w, 
Baldwin,  then  a  child,  the  son  of  his  sister  Sybilla  and  of 
her  first  husband,  the  Marquess  of  Montferrat.  This  Bald- 
win, who  has  baen  styled  Baldwin  V.,  died  seven  months 
after  'lii  m.'  !•  .  md,  it  was  suspected,  by  poison  admuiis- 
tered  if)  Guy  il«  Lvisignun,  Syhilla's  second  husband,  who 
next  became  king.  Soon  after  Guy's  a.sgumption,  the 
Christians  lust  Jerusalem,  which  was  taken  by  Salaeddin 
in  1  187. 

BALDWIN,  Arehbisbopof  Canterbury  in  the  reians  of 
Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  This  prelate  was  bora  of  obecmv 

parents  at  Exeter,  where  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  in  his  youncer  years  taught  !«choo1.  (Ger\a«,  Act. 
Pimhf.  Srnf>t.  X.  fwysd.  col.  1675  ;  Bale,  />  Script,  ci  nt. 
lii.  n.  27.)  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Exeter,  but  soon  quitted  both  his  dignity  and 
the  worid,  and  bocmn*  «.  monk  in  the  Cisteicioa  obbey  d 
Ford,  in  Dovonsbire,  of  whidi  in  a  few  yean  be  was  eleOed 
abbot;  and  from  thence,  in  1180.  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester.  (Wharton.  Anfflm  Sairra,  i,  477.) 
In  llS-l,  King  Henry  II.  translattnl  Baldwin  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  in  spite  of  a  very  powerful  opposition  from  the 
monks  of  the  cathedral,  wboie  he  was  enthroned  Mov  19. 
1165,  and  on  the  same  day  reaeivod  the  pall  from  ^ope 
Laetus  ITT.  (Gcrras.  Act.  Fonlif.  col.  1676.^  Baldwin  bad 
ri  t  In  in  1-^ng  settled  in  the  see  when  he  began  to  build  a 
cl.uic  a  and  monastery  at  Heckington,  near  Canterbury,  in 
honour  of  St.  Thom;ts  ik  Rocket,  intending  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  se<^uhir  priests ;  but  the  opposiition  of  the  monks  cf 
his  cathednil,  e>upported  by  the  authority  of  suoces&ive  popes, 
caused  him  ultimamly  to  desiBt,  and  oven  to  destny  tb*  build- 
ings wbieb  he  bsdereelnd.  r8eeOervas.utsupr.andtli»see- 
tii)n  of  his  work  De  Discotdtis  int^  Monarhnis  Cantuor.  ri 
Baldewinum  Arrhiep.  Srripi.  X.  ool.  1303- 1. :  Mat.  I'ar- 
\tet,DeAnliq.  Brit.  kccl.edii.\727.f.2\6.)  Urban  III  iftc 
wards  made  Baldwin  his  legate  for  the  dtoc«»«  oi  Canter- 
bury. (Wharton,  Angl.  awr.ri.  692.)  On  September  3. 1  !8t. 
Baldwin  parformod  the  caPMMny  of  crowning  Riohnfd  L  st 
Westminster  (Oervas.  ut  aupr.  eol.  1676) ;  md  in  the  «an» 
year,  when  that  king's  natural  brother,  Gi'offrey.  was  trans 
fated  from  the  ^ee  of  Lincoln  to  York,  he  sucTessfully  a>i.t«rt«l 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  ,  forbidding  th<- 
bishops  of  England  to  receive  consecrstiun  from  any  Mber 
than  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  (Parker,  wt  anpr. 
p.  219.;  In  1190  be  made*  pngmm  into  Wales,  to  immeb 
ti»«RMdt:  Mid  intim  Mm  jeartlmvingbeldftwanMi 
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at  Westminster,  he  followed  King  Richard  I.  to  the  Hoiy 
Land.  He  embarked  at  Dover,  March  25, 1 191,abuidonillf 
iIm  iapntnt  duties  of  his  stotioii,  aod,  •ttn  tufbring  many 


i|M  on  his  voyage,  arrived  at  Aon  dnring  the  win^t 
where  ne  died,  Nov.  20,  in  the  same  yMr»  fUHWhan  fiis 
body  was  interre<l.    (Gervas,  col.  16  78.) 

Giraldus  dc  Barri.or  ("ambrcrisis,  who  accompanied  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin  not  only  in  bis  progress  through  Wales,  but 
to  the  Holy  Land,  tells  us  he  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  an 
•pM  and  pUwaing  Mpaet.  a  middUng  ititon,  and  a  span 
Irat  hedthftal  eonsHtntioii  of  bodf ;  nodeit  and  tuAmr.  of 

great  abstinence,  of  f' -iv  wnrdsi,  and  nnt  rasilv  provoke:!  to 
aiiL'er.  'Hie  only  fault  lie  i  iiarges  him  with  i.*  a  remissness 
111  tue  execution  of  his  pastoral  utlice,  arir,ini?  from  an  innate 
lemtv  of  temper.  (Giraldus,  De  J'lli',  Sex  Epi)>c.  Coetan. ; 
Whart.  AngL  Sacr.  n.  M'J.) 

Bishop  Tanner  {BMitOk.  Briian.  Hib.  pp.  67,  66)  has 
friven  a  hit  of  •  great  many  treatises  by  Archbishop  Baldwin, 
wnidi  remain  in  manuscript,  and  Ims  noticed  the  diflfcreiit 
libraries  m  «  hich  they  are  deposited.  The  most  important, 
however,  were  collected  by  Bertrand  Tissier,  and  piiliHshtxl, 
in  1662.  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Scripfores  Bibliuth. 
Citierdensu.  The  readar  who  desires  more  minute  infor- 
raatkn  than  is  8iv«i  bm,  upon  the  life  and.  labouia  of 
Atehbiahop  Baldwin,  may  eonaalt  dio  Siogr.  Brit,  edit 
1778.  p.  530;  Mat  Par.,  edit,  lf.10,  pp.  141.  143,  154,  157. 
161  ;  Henr>-.  Hitt.  Brit.  8vo.  edit.  1805,  vol.  v.  pp.  408, 423 ; 
PiU.  De  lUuttr.  Ans(l.  Script,  an  1193.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis's  account  of  Archbishop  Baldwin's  journey  into 
Walm,  the  original  Latin  of  whidt  was  first  printed  in 
13010.  at  LoDdoD.  168S,  and  aftonrarda  hf  Camoen  in  hi» 
AHgHea,  Namtumiea,  ftl.  FraneoC.  1M3,  lias  been 
since  translated,  and  successfully  compared  with  the  present 
topography  of  Wales,  by  Sir  Ricliard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart.  4to. 
I.,ond.  1806. 

BALE.  JOHN,  in  Latin  Balsus.  Bishop  of  Ossory  in 
Ireland,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
bom,  as  he  himaelf  tells  tu,  at  Cove,  a  small  vtUage  in  Suf- 
fidk.  aboat  Ive  milea  flmn  Dvnwidi,  Kbvember  Slat,  1495, 
and  complains  that  his  parents,  being  encumbered  with  a 
large  family,  placed  him.  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years,  in 
the  monastery  of  Cannelites  ut  Norwich,  whence  he  was 
attcrwanU  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  he  adds  that  there  he  had 
neither  tutor  nor  patron.  (Bale,  de  Script.  Briton.,  cent,  viii., 
o.  ult.)  He  was  entered  of  Jesus  College  in  that  uiu- 
'VRsity,  where,  according  to  Bidcer's  manuscript  eolleetioiis, 
we  find  him  as  early  as  1514  {MS.  Harl.  7031.  p.  356).  In 
1529  he  occurs  as  prior  of  the  Carmelites  of  Ipswich. 
fStrv])  -  AnnaU.  Append.,  No.  25.)  His  education,  of 
couriM.%  vvas  in  the  Romish  religion;  but  some  time  subse- 
quent to  the  last  date,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Lord  Went- 
worth,  he  turned  Protestant,  and  gave  proof  of  having  re- 
tiouiK«d  one,  at  least,  of  the  rule*  of  the  Catholic  religion 
Ctbe  celibacy  of  the  clergy)  bj  immediately  marrying  his 
trife  Dorothy.  This,  as  may  be  eonjectured,  exposed  him 
to  the  persecution  of  the  Romish  clergy,  against  wiiom, 
however,  he  was  protected  by  the  Lord  Cromwell.  An  ori- 
ginal letter  from  Bale  to  Lord  Cromwell  occurs  in  the  Cot- 
toniaa  volume  iCieop.,  E,  iv.,  134),  complainmg  of  poverty. 
penaCDtiun,  and  imprisonment,  and  asking  favour  and  deli- 
▼eranee,  in  which  he  stvles  himself  doctor  of  divinity  and 
'  late  parysh  prest  of  Tnomden  in  Suflblk.'  After  Crom- 
M,-en*.>»  death.  Bale  retired  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he 
remained  eight  years,  busying  himself  chiefly  with  his  pen. 
He  was  then  recalled  into  England  by  Kin^;  Edward  Vl., 
and  obtained  the  living  of  Bishop's  Stocke,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton.  (Bale,  de  Script,  ut  supr.)  In  the  tract  which 
bo  calls  his  FoeuqpOM,  haatalMtbat  on  the  16th  «f  August, 
1A52,  King  Edward  earn*  in  a  progress  to  Southampton, 
wbence  Bale's  livinf^  being  only  five  mil«  ^  i;  t  mt,  mounted 
his  horse  to  get  a  sight  of  the  kin)?,  and  '  betwixi  two  and 
three  of  the  clock  the  same  day  he  drew  towards  the  place 
whfre  hi^  majesty  was,  and  stood  in  the  open  street  right 
against  the  gallotj.'  The  king  having  police  from  some 
or  the  gantiouiHi  arhi*  ptiir*  emnber  tnat  Bala  waa  in  the 
atreet,  *  nnwpriled  Aereof,  ftr  to  mneb  as  tt  liad  been  told 
him  a  little  before  that  he  was  1  oth  [lead  and  buried.  Witli 
that  his  grace  came  to  the  witniuw.  and  observed  hiiu  wivli 
an  earnest  reprard  :'  and,  as  Bale  learnt  from  those  who  were 
present,  immediately  proposed  to,  and  settled  with,  the 
Htds  of  the  council,  that  Bale  should  be  immediately  nomi- 
MtaA  to  the  bishopric  of  Osaoiy  m  IniMid.  at  that  tima 
vaeaat  iVoeaeyon,  foL  16) ;  to  vhtdi  ha  waa  eoDneratod 


early  m  1553.  Bale's  deoMiid  to  have  hu  conBecratioa 
performed  aooording  to  the  naw  ewwaoaill  of  tka  Chaidi 
of  England,  and  bw  ttiieraipromising  wSmnvm  to  reduce 
the  people,  and  more  espeeially  the  pnestbood  of  his  dioccae, 

hastily  to  the  ref  m^r  l  religion,  rendered  him  so  unpopular, 
that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Edward  VI.'s  death, 
his  life  was  endanf^ered  :  Q\  e  of  his  servants  were  kille<l  by 
the  kernes,  who  attacked  his  house  at  Holmes  Court,  near 
Kilkenny ;  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  be  escorted  to 
Dublin  by  a  bundred  bono  and  ibneliundred  foot  loldienu 
Here  also  be  found  binsalf  iniaciire,  and  being  assaulted  in 
T> i  .Min  by  the  Catholics,  he  at  last  made  his  escape  on  board  a 
tradinp;  vessel  of  Zealand  in  mariner's  apparel.  This  vessel 
was  8ubs«juently  captured  by  a  Dutch  man-uf- w  ar.  the  cap- 
tain of  which  not  only  made  Bale  his  prisoner,  but  deprived 
him  of  all  his  money,  apparel,  and  eS'ects.  The  Dutch  man- 
of-war  beins  drivan  by  stress  of  weather  into  ,St  Ives  in 
Cornwall,  the  Usbopvas  there  taken  up  on  suspicion  of 

trcnsiin,  liut  '.vns  (li,r'h;ir^-r'\ ;  and,  a  few  dH)  s  after,  was 
ajiaia  m  danjijer  Uuuuga  a  taUe  accusation,  when  tlic  same 
vessel  arrived  in  Dover  roads.  He.  however,  jjot  at  last 
to  Holland,  where  he  was  kept  a  pritsoner  three  weeks, 
and  then  obtained  his  liberty  on  the  payment  of  thiitf 
pounds,  iVoeaBWM,  M.  33-4L)  From  HoUand  ba  n- 
tirad  to  Basle  in  Switzerland  <Fu1!er's  Warthiet,  la«t 
edif  ,  vf'1  p  n^?),  and  continued  abroad  during  the  short 
reiffii  oi  C^u.  LMi  Mury-  On  the  accession  of  Qucea  Eliza- 
beth he  retur:;<  i!  to  England,  but  not  to  his  l*isiiopric  in 
Ireland;  preferring  a  private  Itle,  and  contenting  himself 
with  a  prebood  in  flw  cathedral  church  of  Canterburv.  to 
which  be  was  ptxnnotadon  the  latof  Jan.«  1659-60.  ikt/m, 
FakLt  torn.  xv.  p.  563.)  Ho  died  in  November  15M,  in  the 
sixty -eighth  y  ear  of  his  age,  at  Canterbury,  and  waa  buriad 
there  in  the  cathedral.  (Wara-us,  (le  Script.  Hib.,  toI.  ii. 
p.  13G.) 

Bidllop  Bille's  fame  now  principally  re^ts  on  his  valuable 
collection  of  British  biofpaphjr,  first  published  under  the 
title  of  lUuslrium  Majoris  Brikmrnm  Seriptorum,  hoe  Ml, 
Anglice,  Cambria,  et  Scolitf,  SmmmaHtmi,  4to.  1548 ;  an 
account  of  the  gradually  impioved  aditions  of  which  will  be 
presently  given.  He  has  hinuelfin  this  very  work  preserved 
along  list  of  his  other  writings,  in  Latin,  which  Fuller  has 
transikted  in  hi.«  Abel  Redivivus.   Bale  divided  them  into, 

1.  Those  which  he  hud  compiled  while  yet  a  papist; 

2.  Those  which  he  wrote  after  he  had  renounced  yfgwf ; 

3.  His  comedies  in  English,  in  various  kinds  of  verse ;  4.  His 
works  in  English  in  prose :  adding  that  he  had  written  and 
translated  many  others  which  ho  could  not  bring  to  recollec- 
tion. The  subjects,  however,  only  of  his  writiri;.'s  .i:  r  ctiU- 
merated  in  this  list,  and  not  their  actual  titles,  so  ihat  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  distinctly  from  it  which  among  them 
are  bis  printed  works,  and  which  were  those  remaining  in 
mauuscriuc. 

The  following  is  tbe  list  of  Bala's  printed  worbsi  with  their 
succosive  editions,  ai  fbr  as  they  have  been  discovered. 
They  are,  most  of  them,  very  rarely  met  with  •  - 

1.  •  A  new  Comedy  or  Interlude,  a>nceming  thro  Lawes, 
of  Nature,  Moises,  and  Christe,'  8vo.  Lond.  1538, 4to.  Lond. 
1562.  2.  •  A  bnef  Comedy  or  Entcrlude,  concernynge  the 
Temptatvon  of  our  Lord,'  8vo.  15.18.  3.  'A  Tragecie  or 
EoterUwa  manifastipg  the  obiaf  Promisesof  God  unto  Man,* 
8vo.  LonA.  1538, 4to.  1577.  4.  *Y0t  aCmuPMt  at  the  So* 
roysh  Foxe,'  against  Edmord  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London, 
(under  the  name  of  John  Harrison,)  16mo.  Zurich,  1543. 

5.  'Abrefe  Chronycle  concerning  the  Examination  and 
Death  of  Sir  John  Oldecastell,  Lord  Cobham,'  8vo.  Lond. 
1544;  1 2mo.  Lond.  W.  Seres,  n.(f.8vo.  Lond.  1576,  and  1729. 

6.  *  A  Mystery  of  Ini^uyte  eontoynad  within  the  Heiataoall 
Genealc^e  di  Ponce  nntolabus,*  Iflmo.  Gener.  1545. 

7.  'The  Actesof  Englysh  Votarycs,'  1st  part,  8vo.  West-1, 
1546,  8vo.  London,  1648  :  first  two  parts,  12mo.  1550,  1551, 
1 560.  (No  more  parts  were  publisheid.)  8.  'The  true 
Hystorie  of  the  Christen  I^parUng  of  the  Reverend  Man 
D.  Martyn  Luther,'  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Justus 
Jonas*  Mifibaal  Calius.  and  Johannes  Auriikber,  8vo.  Lond. 
1 546.  9.  *  The  fhet  Ksaminaefam  of  Amie  Askewe.  lately 
martyred  in  S'lnithfield.' Svo.Marpurgin  Hesse,  I54C,  10. 
"The  lattre  E.\diuiiiacion  of  Anne  Aslsewc,'  8vo.  Marp,  1547. 
11.  'A  brife  and  faythfiiU  Declaration  of  the  true  Fayth  of 
Christ,'  16mo.  Lond.  1547.  12.  'Illuslriutn  Maioris  Bri- 
tanni»  Scriptorum,  &c.  Summarium,  in  quasdam  Centu* 
rias  diviaum.'  4t0b  Wesel.  1648,  (at  the  end,  *  Giraeuid  in 
Anglia.'  IMS/)  Tn9  CeotniiM,  Ibi  Bu.  1S57 ;  Ntoe  Cen- 
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turics.  fol.  Bas.  wHh  t  iccond  part,  carrying:  the  work 
on  to  fourteen  emtntiei.  A  copy  of  the  edition  of  1648, 
corrected  \tf  Bnls't  <nm  band,  is  preaenred  in  the  libtwy  of 
tfie  British  MuMnm.  13.  'The  labonrouse  Jouraey  and 
Serche  of  Johan  Leylande  for  Engfande'a  Antiquities,' 
IBmo.  Lond.  1549,  rpprintrd  in  the  Life  of  Leiand,  8vo. 
1772.  14.  *  A  Dialogue  or  Communycacyon  to  be  had  at  a 
Table  bct*ene  two  Chyldren,  fathered  out  of  the  Holy 
Scriptuiet  by  John  Bale  for  his  two  yonge  Bonnes,  Johan 
•nd Taule,*  8to.  Lond.  1549.  IS.  •  The  ConfeMlm  of  the 
Svnncr  after  the  Sacred  Scriptures,*  flint.  Land^  l.Mf.  16. 

•  the  Apology  of  Johan  Balo  agaihat  tl  fnnkte  nff^*  §vo. 
T.ond.  1550.  1  7.  '  The  Imaj^c  of  both  Churches,' 2  pnrt<«, 
Hvo.  Lond.  J.  Uaye ;  3  parts.  8vo.  Lond.  T.  Kast  (1550).  Rvo. 
Lond.  1584.  18.  '  An  Expo.stulation  or  Complnyntc  aj^ainst 
the  Blaaphemyes  of  a  frantic  Papyst  of  Hamshyre.'  8vo. 
Lond.  (1552);  another  edit.  1584.  19.  'The  Vocacvon  of 
Johan  Bale  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Ossorie  in  Irelande,  his 
Peraecueiona  in  the  same,  and  finale  Delyrerannce,'  12rio. 
Loivl.  I5i3.  20.  'A  Det-lnratinn  of  Edmonde  Bonner's 
Article?*  ronccrning  the  Cleargye  of  I^ondnn  Dvoppsp,"  8vo. 
Lond.  l.'jGl.  21.  '  Acta  Romanorum  IViiitillnim  ;i  disper- 
aione  Discipulorutn  Chriati  usque  ad  tempera  Pauli  quarti, 
«x  Joannis  Balasi  Catalogo  AngUcorum  8eri|ltorum  de- 
aumpta.'  8vo.  Francof.  1M7 ;  Bm.  Lqrd.  ItlA.  22.  '  The 
Pueant  of  Popes,'  translated  ftnm  fM  Latin  of  Bale,  by 
L  8.  (John  Studley).  -Ito.  Lnnd.  1574.  Bale  also  himself 
translated  Baptist  Mantuan's  'Treatise  ou  Death,'  8vo. 
Lond.  1584;  and  in  1548  prefixed  ati  epistle  dedicatory  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth's  transiaiion  of  the  Meditalions  of 
Mtrgaret  (jueen  of  Navarre,  published  at  London.  8vo..  in 
that  year.  Wood  (Athen.  Oxon.  edit.  Bliss,  701.111.001 435) 
saya  Bale  translated  Pblydore  VirgiVs  worit  di  ttgrum  tn- 
ventoribut  in  the  time  of  E'lward  VI.,  hut  in  old  and  rude 
English.  He  docs  not  say  wliether  this  translation  was  pub- 
lished. 

Fox  tells  us  {Act*  and  Monumenlt,  1st.  edit,  p.  574)  that 
Bale  wrote  sevml  books  under  the  name  of  Harrison.  One 
vocfc  only  •ppem  under  that  name  in  the  preceding  list. 
Bale's  fhtDers  name  was  Henry  Bale,  and  on  that  account 

pcrhaiis  Rnl.  assumed  the  name  of  Harrison. 

His  ('<>ii('r!  ,?tpa  (ill  his  own  hnndwritinff)  Rflifrinnc 
'Oarmchtiin  t,  et  Stripl'inhuf  rjus  {''m,  itn..  i.-,  >iill  preserved 
among  tlie  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  Uritisb  Museum, 
No.  ISI'J.  Ilearne  writing  to  Baker,  the CbmbrMge  Anti- 
a«aiy,inl715,says.  Dr.  Sloane  hadiuat  then  presBmad  to  the 
BodMlan  a  MS.  of  Bah'a  aennmt  of  theCarmelttn.  Tanner, 
in  his  Pihti'ntlipra  Bn'tannim  Hibfimica,  has  {ri%on  a  list  of 
sumo  other  of  Hale's  manuscripts,  with  notices  of  where  ttiey 
are  presen  ed. 

No  character  has  been  more  variously  lei  i-m ntcd  than 
Bale's.  Qesaef,  hi  his  Bihlwtheca,  calls  him  u  w  nterof  the 
gteatnt  diliotne*;  and  Bishop  (aodwin  gives  him  the  eba- 
noter  of  a  luofious  faiqnirer  inn  Brittah  antiqnltiM.  Simi- 
lar jpraiie  is  «I«o  bestowed  upon  him  by  Voider  (Infrod. 
Uruvertal.  in  NeHt.  Scn'ptor.)  Anthony  aWood,  how- 
ever, styles  him  'the  fuil-mnuthed  Bale."  Hearne  (Pre/, 
to  Hemxn^.)  ratls  him  'Balcus  in  multis  mendax."  And 
even  Fuller  (Worthies,  last  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  332)  fays 

*  Biliosus  Balsus  passeth  for  his  true  chancier.'  He  in- 
TBigbed  with  to  much  asperity  againatthe  fiDpe  and  ]  a!»sts 
that  his  writings  were  prohibited  by  the  church  of  Rome 
among  those  of  the  first  class  of  heretical  br>oks  :  and  his 
intemperate  zeal,  it  must  In-  ackn<iwlciiirL.,l_  nttcn  r  .ri.cii 
him  beyond  the  bounds  ofdecency  and  candour.  Fuller,  in 
bis  Church  Hittonj,  cent.  iv.  p.  68,  pleads  for  Bale's  railing 
against  the  papists.  *  Old  age  and  iU  uaagtL*  he  mfw,  *  will 
make  any  man  angry.  When  yoani^,  he  had  Men  their 
superstition;  when  old,  he  fell  their  oppression.  Tlie  best 
is,  Bale  mils  not  more  nn  pai)ists  than  I'lts  (employed  on 
the  same  subieot)  on  I'rotestaiit  wnter-i:  an<l  even  set  one 
against  the  other,  whilst  the  discn  et  reader  of  both,  parinji 
or  the  extravagances  of  passion  on  each  side,  may  benefit 
himself  in  quietness  from  their  loud  and  clamonua  invec- 
ttves.'  The  greatest  ikuU  of  BMe's  book  OB  1h«  British 
writers  is  its  multiplication  of  their  works  by  ftmpiently  giv- 
ing the  heads  of  chapters  or  sections  of  a  book  as  the  titles 
of  distinct  treatises.  He  has  likewise  put  many  persons 
down  as  authors  who  had  no  claim  to  such  distinction. 

Beside  the  references  already  given  relating  to  Bale,  the 
raader  nunr  compare  Biogr.  Brit,  edit  1 778,  voL  i.  n.  532 ; 
Puller's  Abel  Redim'tnu,  p.  502—511 ;  Tsmer,  BtfA  Brit, 
Btb^  p.  68 ;  Cole's  M8.  Athene  OmUbf.  lett  &  $  Ot^^, 


Rionr.  Hint.,  vol. i.  p.  139:  Strype's  M«moriak  ^OrtHi- 
mer.mt.  '206,  360 :  and  Chalmere's  Biogr.  DieL 

BALE.    [See  Basel.] 

BALBARIC  CAAJ4B.   [See  Crat^k.] 

BALBA'RTC  ISLANDS  (iVu  vijmai  (Gymnasite),  Ba- 
Xiapiltc,  Strab.,  BaXXiapiTc, Diml,,  Bale&res,  Plin.)are  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  east  caa«t 
of  Spam,  to  which  country  they  now  belong.  These  ialauda 
are  three  in  number  (exclusive  of  the  two  smaller  onea  of 
FVmnentemand  Cabrera),  namely,  Iviea,  Mallorca(Majorea), 
and  Minorca.  TImj  U»  in  ft  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction, 
occupying  a  space  of  IWmilM  fai  length,  by  a  mean  breadth 
of  30  miles,  with  an  am  uf 4800  square  miles.  Tviza,  the 
nearest  to  the  Spanish  ebaat,  is  distant  from  Cape'Naa  50 
miles;  Majorca,  the  central  and  the  largest,  lies  43  miles 
to  the  N.E.of  Iviza  ;  and  Minorca  is  .separated  from  Majorca 
by  a  atrait  22  miles  in  width.  The.sc  islands  are  now  gene- 
rally  oomMehendad  under  the  term  Balewiei  as  they  are  by 
Strabo,  who  msntieMa  only  fbur,  and  daases  them  under  the 
names  of  Gymiuti^  (Majorca  and  Minorca),  and  Pitytutr 
ilvhn  and  Fbrmentera),  givinji  the  name  Balearic  to  the 
whole  Kroup.  Tlie  name  Pitvnsaus  supposed  to  be  a  Greek 
term  derived  from  the  pine  trees  with  which  the  larger 
island  abounded.  The  two  Pityusaj  were  called  bv  the 
Greeks  nspectively  Kbttsus  and  Ophiusa  (snalw  isluid), 
which  list  thsRomaiMtmiisltlaiittMCotilRalla.  Cabreim 
!<'  the  CapftriaorthaBhrnta  |MgM|ialli>' 
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tlMSfMitMsid  tl»  CotiimhTrUw  timtfy  thr  d^pMlili 
tAoB  Um  8«rr»r  o'      Yir«nte  TaSMJ 

The  Word  Baleftres  Is  generally  admitted  to  be  from  the 
Greek  (taWu,  *  to  throw :'  the  original  inhabitants  were  Vmy 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  sling,  to  which  they  were  trained 
from  their  infancy :  and  their  dexterity  as  slinijcrs,  while 
serving  in  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  armies,  is  oflea 
noticed  by  antient  authots. 

The  PhcMiidaiu,it  ftppeus,  w^re  the  first  settlers  in  these 
islands.  wUdi.  however,  had  a  noe  of  original  inhahftants. 
The  CarthsgialMiS,  under  Hanno,  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  group,  proceeded  to  fcrm  new  settle- 
ments, and  founded  the  towna  of  Mago  (Mahon)  and 
.lamnon  (Ciudadelu).  The  islands  furnished  them  with 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  their  wars  against  Sicily 
and  Rome,  and  a  large  force  of  their  sUUeera  aecompaniea 
Hannibal  In  his  passage  aeraas  the  Ams.  When  the 
Carthaginians  were  driven  from  Spain,  the  islanders  ob- 
tained their  freedom,  which  they  made  use  of  to  apply 
themselves  to  piracy  till  they  wrvi'  sulnlued  hy  the  R  niian 
consul,  Q.  Mctcllus,  who  foumled  the  cities  of  I'aliua  and 
Pollentia  in  Majorca,  and  t<iok  the  surname  of  Balcaricua. 
They  continued  attached  to  the  Repubhc  aa  part  of  His- 

Bania  Citerior,  and  subseauently  to  the  empfre,  when  the 
alearic  islands  pfobably  belonged  to  the  judicial  district 
{emtertut  jurimniM)  of  New  Carthage,  one  of  the  seven 
jurisdictions  of  Hispuniu  Citerior.  otherwise  called  Tarra- 
cotien>is.  From  the  rj-ipn  of  Constantine  the  Great  tiD 
the  reii;n  of  Theodosius  the  Great  they  had  their  own 
government.  Spain  having  fallen  into  tlte  hands  of  the 
Vandala  and  HuttS,  n  body  passed  over  to  these  islands, 
which  became  an  easy  oonquest,  and  afterwards,  with 
that  peninsula,  were  subdued  by  the  Moors.  The  denre- 
dations  of  these  liarl.arians  irnhired  Charlemairne  to  unner- 
take  an  expedition  against  them,  and  he  obtained  posses- 
s!<in  of  the  islands  :  but  be  only  kept  them  six  years,  when 
they  were  recovered  by  the  Moors,  who  oontinued  practiijllg 

Eiratical  excesses  against  the  Cbtistian  .Were.  Instigf  ll 
y  several  bulls  of  the  Pooe,  the  Kit^  at  Arragon  dl  it 
fraquent  attempts  i^nst  tMia.  M^orca  Ibll  hi  |229.  but 
IhtModlt  w«M  lailittny  updM  Ihmi  thsirtMile  pottpl^ 
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DMrly  »ixty  years  aftrr,  '.vh-'n  tl,cv  ^j.  c;ro  formnlly  annexed  to 
the  crown  af  Arason.  Minorca  was  tak^ii  by  the  Bngli^li 
in  1 708,  and  finally  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utreciit ; 
bat  on  thy  bre»l(iB|Ottt  of  the  war  it  was  recaptured  by  the 
oomWiMd  fnw  ofrnuMW  and  Spain.  In  1798  it  again 
surrendered  to  toe  Britiah,  and  remained  in  their  poseession 
till  the  peaoe  of  I8I4,  when  it  was  restored  to  Spain. 

Relics  of  tliu  oritjinal  inhabitants  may  bo  traced  in  large 
tumuli  of  great  ruuKti  «toQ^.  eudosed  in  a  fence  of  lat^e 
flat  stoDes  set  on  end  close  together — erectcnl  probably  over 
Uietr  4*tid,  tlMttgii,  fiom  th«ir  bmng  always  erected  on  ele- 
Mltd  •poll.  wbA  MTUiflr «  ipinl  p*w  aantriTed  ouuide  to 
aseend  to  the  summit,  they  appear  alto  to  have  served  the 
purpose  of  watch-towers.  Of  ^man  antiquities  there  are 
few  \e>tii;es,  »■>  their  works  were  all  sealously  destroyed  by 
tbe  V'andaU  and  Uun»  on  their  occupying  the  i»landii;  but 
•sveral  Roman  inaeriptions  remain,  and  lamps,  urns,  and 
«dbl%  both  MnwUar  and  imperial,  ore  otlen  found.  The 
buiUUogt  of  11m  Moon  maj  be  ;,known  by  their  style  of 
arehilectute ;  such  are  the  small  castles  and  watch-towers, 
and  much  of  the  walls  of  cities,  as  is  proved  by  the  Arahie 
inscripiiuns  on  them. 

These  islands  are  hilly,  and  Majorca  may  be  termed  nioun- 
tMBoos,  but  they  ore  not  of  volcanic  formation.  Grunite, 
BMbles,  jM]m»JMqpb]nv.  slate,  and  pit-coal  are  found ;  also 
had  ubA  icon.  The  imf  is  generally  good,  and  chiefly  cul- 
tivated with  vines,  olives,  and  other  fruit-trees,  but  corn  is 
not  produced  in  suflicient  quantities  for  home  consumption. 
This  article  and  cattle  form  the  principal  imports  of  the 
islands,  in  exchange  ktt  vines  and  brandies  of  au  iufehor 
^ttslity,  coarse  woolen  cloths,  and  dried  fruits ;  the  nottery- 
vara  flMido  in  these  isluida  is  also  much  esteem^.  The 
9«D«nl  f—tiiiss  of  the  oawts  ore  steep  and  ni^ed,  sur- 
rounded by  rocks  and  islets,  but  oflbrding  some  esoellent 
barlxiurs.  The  water  around  them  is  deep.  There  ate  no 
nvop*,  but  the  iii  iKtuiii  turri  uts  during  the  rains,  or  on 
the  nieltinsj  of  the  snows,  arc  impetuous.  [See  Majokca, 
Minorca.  SwJ  (Stnbo,  p.  167  ;  Ca>.aub. ;  Diodorus. 
lib.  V.  17. 18 ;  PUn.  iii.  5 ;  P.  Mela,  iL  9 ;  Dameto's  Hitt.  of 
tk4>  Baharie  Kingdom;  Armstrong's  Mmorea;  Souveur  s 
Trareh  in  the  Bwearic  Jtlandt.) 

BALFOUR.  SIR  JAMES,  of  Pittendreicb,  Lord  Pre 
sident  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  the  reputed 
.  author  of  Balfour  s  Fractickt  qf  the  Lam,  was  am  ni  Sir 
Mjchad  BoUtaar,  of  Pittendreicb  and  Montquhany.  county 
Fifb,  ud  in  his  early  years  received  a  libenl  education 
4br  ttw  dtwdi,  m  the  course  of  wbidi  he  ditthiguished 
himself  partictdorly  in  the  study  of  the  eenon  and  ci\'il 
la,Wi«  The  clerical  profession  in  Scotland  had  long  enKrouod 
some  of  the  first  ottices  of  the  state,  and,  by  the  e^tablith- 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  had  brought  to  a  favourable 
termination  an  arduous  contest  with  the  Lord  Justiciar 
fpT  tho  sapwM  ptoce  of  judicature.    Just  at  this  time 
tiM  flnot  toUgioiii  levolution  which  bod  ovsrthro«n  the 
p«paT  power  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  began  to  extend 
itself  to  Scotland;  and  though  from  its  being  in  the 
former  directed  by  the  soverQign,  whereas  in  the  latter  it 
wtis  altogether  popular,  the  mode  of  its  operation  in  the  two 
oountries  must  nave  been  dissimilar,  yet  there  is  little 
do«dit  tl»t  not  a  few  anticipated  here  the  same  easy  uid  rich 
een^nest  whieh  had  been  achioMd  in  Bngluid.  Among 
others,  youn'4  Balfour  left  the  anticnt  religion  and  joined 
the  iiiandard  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  indeed  'the  chief 
and  {in In  ijuil  Protestant  that  then  was  to  be  found  in  this 
realm,  and  waid  have  given  his  lyf.  gif  men  micht  craiite 
his  wordes.  for  deiettce  of  the  doctnno  that  John  Knox 
tanebt.'— Knox's  HiH.  o/tk»R^.^  p.  76.  He  also  joined  the 
eoospiracy  led  by  Nonnan,  eldest  son  of  tho  Barl  of  Rotliee, 
arrainst  the  Cardinal  Beatoun;  and  being  taken  in  the 
c.i>tl':  of  Si.  Andrews  when  that  fortress  surrendered  to 
the  French  auxiliaries  in  tht?  end  of  the  summer  of  1  54 7, 
was  put  into  the  same  galley  with  Knox,  and  carried  prt- 
fonor  to  Fcanee.    The  cause  of  Scottish  Protestantism 
■oa—d  now  «t  mn  and,  and  dia  pattiiBns  of  Roma  abouted 
*Hh  jof  thiough  the  streets— 

Yf  pricU,  rontrnt  yn  iwiii; 
Yo  pii«ik«,  ouotetit  y«  uou; 
Vte  rioniMDd  umI  kilt  «aa 

Then  was,  however*  no  waiwi  fn  congratulatien :  the  re- 
formers were  yet  alive,  and  tba  ovik  inflicted  on  tiieir  party 
proved  only  as  the  proeaia  oftheiriniKNlfatt  floor,  vhidi  sepa- 
lalMthacMirflmga  Ae  wheM.  Aeaofdhiglf,  on  the  paoea  of 


1549,  Ktiox,  Balnavis,  afld  others,  retimed  to  ScotlamI  with 
uew  ardour  iti  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  Balfour  also  re- 
turned, but  professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  had  even 
the  effixmtery  todeny  that  he  had  been  of  the  Protestant  par ^: 
thouf^,  as  Knox  says,  his  own  conscience  and  a  thousand 
witnesses  could  testify  the  fact  He  wa^i  immediately  ap- 
pointed offioial  of  St.  Andrews  within  tlie  archdeaconry  of 
Lothian,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Creii^'hlon,  provost  of 
Dunglas,  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session  ,  and  in  this 
situation,  witli  the  zeul  of  a  suspected  confederate,  ho  pro- 
ceeded ej:  ojicio  against  the  poor  old  priest  Walter  Mylne 
for  heresy,  because  be  had  given  up  saying  mass,  and  had 
him  oondemned  to  the  flames  and  burnt. 

On  tiie  )»eaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  the  congrc- 
gatbn  and  the  queen- reL:ent  in  1569  Balfour  took  the  part 
of  ilie  latter:  yet  it  appear^  he  knew  all  the  transactions  of 
the  former,  a  boy  ot  his  being  taken  with  a  writing  •  quhiUl 
did  open  the  maisl  secre^t  things  that  war  devysit  ht 
the  counsail,  yea  those  fuy  tfaingi  quhilk  were  ttnuohl 
to  heve  been  knowen  hot  to  a  very  few.' — Knox,  p.  I8B. 
He  escaped  the  seareh  of  the  reformers  in  Fife  in  Fe- 
bruary 1560:  and  was  aliout  the  same  time  appointed 
parson  of  Flisk  in  that  ihire.  Soon  after  the  nrrnal  of 
the}ounK  queen  in  15G1  be  was  appointed  an  extraordi- 
nary lord  of  session,  and  on  the  5th  of  November,  1563, 
advanced  to  the  place  of  an  ordinary  lord  in  the  same  court. 
On  the  institution  of  the  Commissaiies'  Court  of  Edinburgh, 
in  the  room  of  the  court  of  the  official  of  Lothian,  he  was 
constituted  its  chief  judge  ;  and  on  the  ."ith  of  July,  156;'), 
be  wa»  sworn  of  the  queen  s  pnv^<  cuuiictl.  Tu  these  various 
employments  ut'  priw  cuunoiUor,  Judge,  and  priest,  he  seei 
to  have  added  practice  at  the  bar,  for  in  January  IMS  ' 
find  him  in  the  court  of  justiciary  as  '  assister'  of  thei 
in  the  criminal  prosecution  against  old  Andrew  Balliiigall. 
of  Drumbarro,  fur  wdful  absence  Irom  the  raid  of  Stirling.— 
Pitcaim's  Crim,  Tria!.\.  He  was  w  ith  the  queen  at  Ilolv 
rood  on  the  night  of  Hizzio  s  assassination ;  and  if  we  be- 
lieve her  statement,  his  death  also  was  in  contemplation, 
though  we  iihuU  afterwards  find  Damley  oocusing  him  to 
her  of  being  accessary  to  the  eiinie.  But  however  this  may 
he,  he  not  only  efliacted  bis  escape  fiom  th«  palace,  but 
had  new  honours  conferred  upon  nira,  the  queen  immedi- 
ately afterwards  creating  him  a  knifjht,  and  appointing  him 
lord  clerk  register,  in  the  ruont  uf  M  GtU,  who  was  one  of  the 
conspirators,  and  bad  fled. 

The  same  year  a  royal  commission  was  issued  en  the  sug^ 
gestion  of  Lesly.  Bishop  of  Ron,  that  *oeitain  l«miit,  wise 
and  expert  men  quhilk  best  knawis  the  laws  suld  be  chosen 
to  see  and  examinate  the  buikis  of  law,  and  set  them  furth 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  quecnu's  subject,^."  The  n  sult  was 
a  volume  of  acts  of  parliament  from  1424  to  t5ii4.  w  inch  was 
printed  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  comiiub^ion, 
and  bears  abundant  marks  of  the  peeipitation  with  which 
it  was  Uirown  upon  the  public ;  but  in  ne  oompOaiiBn  of  iH, 
such  as  it  was,  Lesly  and  Bolfinv  MPB  OSpeciuly  noled  ftr 
their  diligence  and  exertions. 

From  tins  hiisty  yot  i>earfful  work  of  a  legislator  Balfm 
was  already  hurrying  tu  a  siceae  of  treachery  and  biuo<l.  Ht' 
saw  the  influence  of  Bothwell  in  the  royal  clo&el.  To  thai 
nobleman,  therefore,  he  attached  himself,  and  quickly  joined 
in  the  conspiracy  against  the  youthful  Damley,  who,  wHh 
something  like  a  presentiment  of  his  fate,  now  urged  the 
miocn  to  accuse  Balfour  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of 
Rizzio,  and  to  dismiss  him  front  her  councils.  Balfour 
framed  the  bond  for  mutual  support  entered  into  by  the  con- 
qtirators,  and  prepared  the  house  in  the  kirk  of  Field  for  the 
euotttioin  of  the  deed,  but  was  not  aetuolly  present  on  the 
ooeaskm.  Aceordinjgly,  he  was  distinctly  charged  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  crime,  both  in  the  Karl  of  ]./cni)ox's  des- 
patch, and  in  the  popular  placard  put  up  in  answer  to  the 
government  otler  of  a  reward  for  a  di^'overy  of  the  pcr- 
petrator;,. — '  I  have  made  mquisition  for  tlie  murder  of  the 
king  (savs  the  nuonymous  accuser),  and  do  find  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  Mr.  James  Balfour,  person  of  Flisk,  Mr.  David 
Chatmers,  anil  Uaek  Ifr.  John  Bpeoi,  die  principal  devisers 
thcrr-of '  Bothwell  was  bn)ught  to  an  early  trin!,  w  liicli  n  > 
entreaty  of  I^rd  Lennox,  his  prosecutor,  could  stay  ;  but  as 
the  evidence  was  not  ready,  his  guilt  was  not  e>tablish«>(l, 
and  he  was  act^uitted.  It  would  appear  that  Balfour  pro- 
fessed a  determination  to  have  himself  cleared  by  an  assise 
also ;  but  he  afterwaida  saw  it  expedient  not  to  press  this^ 
or  play  widi  an  edged  KmI. 

On  the  8M  of  April,  l$tf,  tbeonaen,  under  the  influeneo 
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of  Bothwell,  who  no  doubt  imagined  he  had  Balfour  bound 
to  him,  if  by  no  other  tie,  at  least  by  that  of  fear  of 
public  justice,  appointed  bun  capt.ain  of  Kdinburgh  Castle, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  William  Cockbum  of  Skirling,  to  whom 
aha  had  given  it  in  eldtfge  onlv'  on  tbt-  mh  of  March 
pnetdSbg.  Both  the  qjOMB  and  BothweU,  howeTw,  hved  to 
wpent  m  tbeir  eonfldenm,  and  on  fheir  Ibrtonca  lUling 
•ought  to  displace  Balfour,  who  now  di^wned  his  lieute- 
nancy, and  holding  the  fortress  as  '  lull  master  thereof,"  be- 
<;un  to  treat  with  the  associate  lords  for  its  surrender  to  thoui. 
On  the  defeat  of  Carberry,  Bothwell  despatched  a  special 
me»senger  to  the  castle  for  Mary*i  lettan.  These  Balfour 
daliverdl ;  but,  aa  Bothwaira  ioliuenee  was  now  entimljr  gone, 
h«  lint  aent  notice  to  the  associate  lords,  who  watehad 
the  messeuiier's  return,  attacked  him,  and  carried  off  the 
famous  cajiket  with  its  coutcuts,  to  wbieh  tbej  ever  after 
app«alod  in  proof  of  Mary's  guilt,  and  in  ju.siifiratii)u  of 
their  conduct  towards  her.  We  afterwards  find  Balfour 
negotiating  with  the  Earl  of  Murray,  regent  flw  the  infant 
JFanM«i  lA  whose  fiivour  Mary  had  been  forced  to  resign  her 
crown,  fbr  the  delivery  of  the  caatle.  which  was  at  len(;rth 
anrrendercd  on  the  fillowing  extraordinary  conditions: 
Ist,  a  pardon  for  art  and  part  in  Darnley's  murder ; 
2d,  a  gift  of  the  priory  of  Pittenweem;  3r(l,  an  annuity 
to  his  eldest  son  out  of  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews; 
4th.  a  large  sum  (Spottiswoode  calls  it  flOOO/.)  in  present 
hand ;  and  Sth,  delivery  of  the  castle  into  the  hands  of 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  an  adherent  of  Uie  queen's.  Mur- 
ray, on  altaininf^  the  regency,  imrMu  d  in  religion  tbe  same 
course  of  policy  which  Bothwell  bad  held,  favouring  tiie 
raformation ;  and  in  his  first  parliament  we  find  a  commis- 
aion  ittued,  and  Balfour  (now prior  of  Pittenweem)  named 
thernn,  to  aaeeitahi  the  juriadietion  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  same  parliament  we  find  Balfour  a  lord  of  the 
articles  on  the  spiritual  side ;  and  on  the  1 2th  of  September, 
I  jfj",  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  He  soon  after- 
wards resigned  his  place  of  lord  clerk  register  to  pka^e  the 
regent,  who  wished  to  restore  M'Gill.  For  this  he  got  a 
wummofiOOki  and  waa  laiaed  to  tbe  ehahr  of  Lord  Presi- 
dent ofthe  Court  of  Baarionjn  thenxMu  of  Bailie  of  Pro- 
vand,  who  had  occupied  it  for  about  two  years,  but  was  now 
hastily  turned  out  on  the  pretence  of  his  not  being  a  pre- 
late, agreeably  to  the  institution  of  the  court. 

At  the  InUtle  of  Lang&ide.  May  1568,  Balfour  was  in  the 
rear-guard  with  the  regent,  and  displayed  no  little  valour  on 
the  oeeaaion  ;  yet  in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  whan  the 
regent  end  his  commissioneva  were  in  England  at  a  eeniair* 
ence  called  by  Queen  Elizabi-th  to  consider  of  Marys  guilt 
or  innocence  in  the  matter  of  Darnley'a  murder,  he  remained 
in  Scotland,  and  endeavoured  to  aM'  a:L  ihere  for  her  resto- 
ration. This  conduct  so  incensed  the  Lord  Lennox,  that  he 
had  him  apprehended  in  order  to  be  tried  for  the  murder ;  but 
by  means,  it  is  said,  of  bribaa  administered  to  Wood,  the 
regent's  seeretary,  Balfoor  oilbeled  his  iwaee  with  Murray, 
and  regained  his  liberty,  though  he  lost  his  situation  of 
President  of  the  Session,  to  which  Bailie  of  Provand  now 
returned. 

Tbe  year  1 570  opened  with  the  murder  of  t/ie  ^ood  regent 
by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  an  event  which  appears 
to  have  insiiiiad  Mary  a  adhnenls  with  great  hopes.  Of 
those  Balfonr  was  now  one;  and  on'  the  80Ch  or  Angntt, 
1571,  he  and  xnne  others  of  that  side  were  attainted  in  a 
parliament  held  by  the  kmjj  s  men.  For  a  w  hile  the  (jueen's 
party  had  some  success,  and  in  September  1571  Mary  was 
made  regent ;  but  tbe  aspect  of  affairs  soon  changed  :  an 
alliance  was  formed  between  France  and  the  Queen  of 
England,  who  also  at  length  openly  deolaied  for  tbe  kiac's 
fony,  and  lent  her  poweHhl  aid  to  plaee  Morton  in  the 
regency.  Morton,  on  nis  becoming  regent,  mflmvoured  to 
effect  a  settlement  with  the  queen's  part^  ;  but  ail  his  over- 
tures were  rejected  by  Maitland  and  Kirkcaldy.  Balfour, 
liowevcr,  readily  acceded  to  the  triumphant  Morton,  whom 
he  also  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  sets  of  vile  treachery. 
H«  was  mainly  instrumental  in  brinmng  about  the  eonc-ofd 
called  the  Pacifleation  of  Pettii,  in  nbroary  1672,  whereby 
his  late  coadjutors. were  given  over  to  the  tender  merries  of 
the  regent ;  and  on  tbe  brave  Kirkcaldy  he  indicted  a  further 
bluw  uhen  he  revealed  to  Morton  that  Kirkcaldy's  brotber 
was  about  to  land  at  Blackness  with  a  supply  of  money  from 
France.  In  July  1572  Morton  brought  bis  victims  to  trial 
fbr  Damlmr'a  murder,,  and  had  them  sentenoed  to  the  aeaf- 
fb!d.  Bdfour,  hosnmi;  Mt  only  escaped  a  trial,  but  the 
foUowing  year  bad  bis  ftcfbitu*  annoilad  and  himself  le- 


storcd  by  act  of  nariiamont;  and  in  1574  the  regent  com- 
mitted to  him  ana  Skene  a  design  for  a  general  digest  of 
the  laws.  What  progress  was  made  in  this  matter,  and 
whether  Balfour's  Practicks  was  the  result,  does  not  cer- 
tainly appear.  Balfour  did  not  remain  rourh  longer  in  the 
country :  dreading  tlM  ground  on  which  hs  stood,  be  lied  to 
France,  where  he  eontinoed  tHl  the  young  king  of  Seotland 
assumed  tbf  reins  of  eovemment.  He  then  returned  to  his 
native  couniry ,  and  joined  the  party  who  watched  for  the 
destruction  of  the  yet  formidable  Morton.  The  same  year 
he  was  one  of  the  arbiters  chosen  by  the  £arls  of  Argy  ll 
and  Athol,  in  tbe  attcnmt  then  made  to  efl'ect  a  recottellia- 
tion.  On  the  5tb  of  Februaiy,  we  find  liim  at  the 
bar.  as  one  of  the  advoeatea,  or  as  they  were  then  fluently- 
called  'nrclocutors,'  for  the  prosecution  in  the  criminal  trial 
of  one  Thomas  Turnbull  for  murder.  The  foUowlim  year 
Morton  recovered  his  authority,  and  Balfour  auain  tied  from 
before  him.  An  act  was  thereupon  passed  in  Parliament, 
renewing  tbe  forfeiture  which  bad  been  pronounced  in  1571, 
a  proceeding  against  which  Balfiaur  sAerwards  nrolestcd 
on  the  ground  of  his  restoration  In  1579 ;  and  nis  plea, 
thou;;li  not  immediately,  was  ultimately  successful.  The 
death  of  Morton,  whose  enemies  daily  iucrcased  both  m 
number  and  power,  was  now  to  be  acoomplishefl ;  and  aa 
Balfour  bad  taken  care  to  preserve  tbe  bond  by  that  noble- 
man and  otliefB  in  support  of  Bothwell  in  toe  murder  of 
Darnley,  a  plan  was  spradily  devised:  Morton  waa aeeuaed 
of  treason,  tried,  convicted,  and  beheaded. 

This  w  as  Balfour's  last  public  act,  and  it  xoo  clearly  shows 
that  age  had  in  no  degreu  dulled  bis  capacity  for  intngue 
nor  his  thirst  for  revenge.  He  died  soon  after,  in  the  year 
1583.  After  his  death,  he  was  restored,  against  tbe  for- 
feiture I  .'i  79,  by  act  of  parliament ;  but  aeta  of  parliament 
can  wipe  off  those  taints  only  which  human  laws  have 
created :  they  cannot  remove  the  stains  of  profligacy,  nor 
wash  awav  infamv  from  the  memory  of  the  corrupt.  (See 
Kaoxs  Hist,  iif  the  Re/.;  Keith's  Hist,  of  the  Ht(f.; 
Goodal's  Preface  to  Halfour's  Practicks ;  Tytler's  Life  of 
Craig ,  Historical  Account  of  the  Senators  of  the  CoUege 
qf  Justice.) 

BALFOUR,  JAMES,  of  Pilrisj.  in  the  shire  of  Edin- 
burgh, wa.s  admitted  an  advocate  of  the  Stwltish  Bar  on  the 
1  -Ith  of  November,  1 730 ;  and  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Bayne. 
profesMr  of  Soots  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  beginning  of  1 737,  he  and  Mr.  John  Erskine,  of  Car- 
nock,  aidmate  (afterwards  author  of  Itw  well-known  I'rin- 
ei|iles  and  Inititntea  of  the  Srots  law),  were  tnesented  bv  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  to  the  patrons  of  the  vacant  r  hair, 
who  made  choice  of  Mr.  Er^kme.  BaKbur  was  afterwanls 
appointed  .sheriff  substitute  of  the  county  of  Kdinburijh, 
but  having  occupied  himself  much  with  philosophical 
science,  he  early  became  an  opponent  oi  the  celebrated 
David  Hume,  whose  speeulations  he  attacked  in  two  am>- 
nynioua  treatises,  the  one  entitled  a  <  Delineation  of  Mora- 

lity,"  the  other,  *  Philosophical  Dissertations."  It  is  seldom 
that  opposition  procures  an  anta<^oui»t's  esteem,  but  Balfour's 
had  that  rare  ment.  On  the  15th  of  M)ircli,  I75<,  he 
received  from  Hume  a  letter  which  began  thus:  *  When 
I  write  to  you  I  hnow  oot  tti  whom  I  am  Mdmsiiag  mvsclf : 
Iimly  know  be  ia  one  who  haa  done  »•  n  ntat  deal  of 
honour,  and  fbr  whose  civilities  I  am  cMiged.  If  we  be 
strangers,  I  bee;  we  may  be  acquainted  as  -m!  r  :  vn'i  ih'  ..k 
iroper  to  discover  yourself :  if  we  be  acquauued  alrcd»i> ,  I 
>cp;  we  may  be  friends  :  t  friends.  I  beg  we  may  lie  more 
so.'  In  1754  he  rei^igned  his  judicial  office,  having  on  the 
death  of  ProfessOT  Cle^horn,  in  August  of  that  year,  been 
elected  lus  aiiQeaaBar  m  the  diair  of  miMal  philoaophy,  at 
Edinburgh.  TUt  he  verigaed.  in  May  1 764,  for  the  diatr 
of  public  law  :  and  soon  afterwards  he  published  what  ap- 
pear to  have  l)ccn  his  lectures  while  in  his  former  situation, 
under  the  title  <ji  Philosophical  E^mys.  In  the  spring  of 
1779  he  resigned  the  chair  of  public  law,  and  retired  to 
Pilhg,  where  he  died.  6th  of  March,  1 795.  at  the  age  of  92. 
having!  apent  (saya  tbe  author  of  tbe  ^Mmm,  who 
must  liaTOkiiewn  him  mil)  »  kmglifc  m  ttwmioticeof 
those  virtuea  wUdi  it  vaa  die  oljjeet  «f  Ida  vritmga  to  in- 
culcate. 

BALFRUSH.  BALFROOSH,  or  B.ALFUROSH.  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Mazendenin  in  Persia,  is  about 
>clve  mile»  from  tto  south  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Though  only  the  aeooDd  city  of  thejmnnoe  in  tank,  it 
is  larger  than  Saiee,  til*  enpitnl.  The  city  ataiida  on  a 
low  wad  fwwnpy  plain,  in  and  wnwimdad  by  n  droae 
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f  orest  of  Ull  trees,  which  so  conceal  llie  buildings,  that, 
except  ill  tile  bazaars,  it  has  no  ap(>earauu«  of  beutg  a 
large  and  populous  place.  The  bouses,  which  arc  comfort- 
able. ««U  ouUt,  RMfed  with  tiliUv  and  «ncIoBed  by  a  wall, 
•trad  in  ehtMnra,  of  which  ttitt«  m  twenty  distinct  groups. 
The  streets  or  roads  are  broad  and  neat,  though  I'hieliy  un- 
jpaved;  they  are  fn-e  from  nibbish.  and  kept  in  good  order. 
The  baxaars  extend  full  a  mile  in  length  ;  they  are  covered 
in  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  a  roofing  of  tilea  and  wood,  and 
an  kept  in  excellent  repair.  The  (Osplay  of  merchandise 
ta  better  than  in  elmott  any  tovn  in  Persia,  except  Iqwhim. 
Belftmli  is  inopM  ahnoit  entirely  by  mereliann,  nwcha- 
nica.  and  their  dependants.  It  is  governed  by  a  native,  also 
a  merchant,  who  dares  not  o^ipre^s  ihcm  or  extort  cxorbitunt 
levies:  it  is  nio<lorately  taxed,  and  not  required  to  furnish 
aa^  oontiQ^ut  of  troops.  Its  greatest  happiness  and  pros- 
peritj  oonsist  in  not  being  Imraened  with  the  weight  of  an 
uiilMntieel  or  nulttM7  fnomment.  The  town  does  not 
hiy  chim  to  any  nitiquity,  and  it  may  be  diffleult  to  five  a 
reason  for  the  choice  of  such  a  site,  but  it  owes  its  present 
state  of  prv»sperity  chielly  to  its  commerce,  though  that  has 
of  late  years  inucii  diminished,  and  likewise  to  the  richiu  -is 
and  productiveness  of  the  plain  in  which  it  stands.  Thin 
plain  extends  soutbwani  from  the  Ca«]^n  thirty  miles  to 
the  fim  range  of  low  biUay  atid  ita  principal  pradueta  are 
rfee,  ootton,  and  augar.  Wheat  is  little  grown,  and  what  is 

c-r-d  is  iniported  from  other  provinces.  Rice,  rmilk, 
biilUT,  an  inferior  tort  *f  cbei'.--e,  sour  oranges,  aud  liiu  wild 
jwnii'granate  are  the  pr  ncipal  foixl  of  all  classes.  The  roads 
around  are  frequently  impas^jable,  owing  to  their  being  cut 
up  by  the  numerous  watercourses;  even  the  great  causeway 
of  Shah  Abbaa»  in  the  neighhoortiood  of  Balfrush,  is  quite 
destroyed.  There  are  no  nublie  buildings  of  any  importance 
in  the  town,  those  erected  by  Shah  Abbas  hanng  fallen  to 
decay.  There  are,  however,  about  ten  principal  caravansa- 
ries, and  thirty  colleges,  or  medra-sses,  the  place  being  almost 
as  much  celebrF.ted  for  its  mooUahs  and  learning  as  for  its 
nMiefaants  and  commerce.  The  plain  abounds  with  numer- 
ous snservoirsfiirirrimtion;  and  near  the  ct^  is  an  artificial 
lake  of  eonsiderable  depth,  two  miles  in  eironmHtrenee,  with 
an  island  in  the  centre  1  id  out  as  a  beautiful  garden,  and 
connected  by  a  bri(lt,'e  v  iih  the  btirder  of  the  lake,  Tiie 
Bawul  river  runs  thmno  ,i  this  lake,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Caspian  at  Mu8b«:d-Sir.  A  bridge  of  nine  arches  has 
lately  been  thrown  over  it.  The  tnda  is  carried  on  by 
honas  and  mules,  which  travel  in  caravans.  ^  The  phusa 
w  nnbealthy.  and  snbjeet  to  tbose  ^Kaeases  which  may  be 
expe'-t(  i!  from  its  low  and  damp  situation — acute  and 
interaiUk  lit  fevers,  affections  of  the  eyes,  putrid  sure  throat, 
and  rheumatisms.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  '20,U00. 
It  lies  about  30  miles  west  of  Sarcc.  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, in  35"^  55'  N.  lat,  «tf  E.  long.  (J.  B.  Fiasers 
ThW0i§  attd  Adventures.} 

BALGUY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  divme  of  the  chureh  of 
Encrland,  was  bom  August  12th.  1686,  at  Sheffield;  and 
was  educated  in  the  Grammar  School  of  tliat  place,  partly 
under  his  father,  and  partly  under  the  instruction  of  a  Mr. 
Daubuz,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  master  there.  He 
beeane  a  member  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1708,  and  in  1796  was  admitted  to  the  deane  of  BA«soon 
after  which  he  ceased  to  reside  in  the  University,  and  for 
awliile  taught  in  the  grammar  school  at  whic'h  he  was 
brought  up,  but  whether  as  master,  or  during  a  vticancy  of 
the  mastership  only,  is  uncertain.  In  1708  he  was  taken 
into  the  family  of  Mr.  Banks  of  Revesby,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  where  ho  became  private  tutor  to  bis  son  Joseph 
Banks,  Esq.,  grandfather  to  Sir  Joaeph  Banks,  Bart.,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Balguy  took  orders  in 
1710:  in  1711  he  became  private  tutor  in  the  family  ofSir 
Henry  Ltddell,  of  Ravensworth  Castle  in  tlic  county  of  Dur- 
ham, who  afterwards  bestowed  upon  him  (he  donative  of 
Lamesly  and  Tanfleld  in  that  county ;  and  be  married  in 
1715. 

The  first  occasion  of  Mr.  Balguy's  appearance  as  an 
author  was  afforded  by  the  Bangorian  controversy.  In  1718 
he  publislied,  without  his  uatne,  SiWius's  Examination  of 
rertcdn  Doctrines  lately  taught  and  defended  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stebbing  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  Silvius  s  Letter  to 
the  Rtif,  Dr.  Sherhdt.  Both  of  these  performances  were 
written  in  vindieatien  of  Bishop  Hoadly.  Mr.  Stebbing 
having  written  again*t  these  pamphlets.  Mr.  Balguy,  in 
1 720.  again  appeared  in  the  cause  of  the  bishop,  in  a  tract 
entitled  aa^at't  D^mu$  ^  a  Diahgiie  bttwem  a  fapUt 


and  a  Prolftfant,  in  aruin  r  !••  f'n-  lu-r.  Af) ,  Stebbing,  to 
whtcJi  are  added  several  Remarkx  upon  that  Author's  man 
ner  of  IVriting.   This  also  being  aiuwered  by  Mr.  Steb- 
bing, Mr.  Balmy  had  prepared  a  farther  defence ;  but  Dr. 
Hoadley  prevailed  upon  him  tosttpptess  it.  the  pnbne  having 
grown  weary  of  the  con troveruy,  and  the  booksellers  being 
unwilling  to  publish  any  new  works  relating  to  it  at  their 
own  risk.    In  J"'.'6  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A  ,      1  in  i:  . 
same  year  pubU&hcd  A  Letter  to  a  Deist  concerrung  ihe 
Beauty  and  Excellence  of  Moral  Virtue,  and  the  Support 
and  AmtnPemaU  wkien  it  rteeioM  Jirim  the  Christian 
IRwitonm.  In'ms  Mr.  Balftny  was  collated,  by  Bishop 
Hoadly,  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Sali.-.bury.    In  1727 
or  1  "2S  lie  preached  an  assizu  sermon,  on  the  subject  of 
'  Party  Spirit,"  which  was  printed  by  order  of  ibe  judges; 
and  in  the  latter  year  published  a  truce  t  niul.-d  The  Founda- 
tion of  Moral  Goodness,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hutciuison  s  /«- 
^uiry  into  the  Origt$iai  of  our  Jdrna  qf  BeatUy  and  Virtue ; 
Its  design  was  to  smw  that  moral  goodneaa  does  not  depend 
solely  upim  instincts  and  afflictions,  but  is  grounded  on  the 
unalterable  reason  of  things.     In  17Jy  he  became  vicar 
of  North  AHerion  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  preferment  he 
cmitinued  to  bis  death.    In  1729  he  also  published  The 
S'-t  'ind  Part  of  the  Foundation  of  M'>ral  Go  r/nc.vy,  illtie- 
tratiug  and  enfiiroing  the  prinoipl^  contained  in  the  fimner 
mut,  which  had  been  answered  in  some  remarlcs  written 
oy  Lord  Darcy.    His  next  publication  was  Dit-im'  Rrrti- 
twlf  ;  or .  a  brief  Inquiry  cincrrnini^  the  Moral  Perfer- 
tiottH  if  the  Deity,  particularly  in  rrxj^irl  to  Crrntion  and 
Providence.   It  was  followed  by  A  Serorui  Letter  to  a  Deist 
concerning;  a  late  Sook,  entitled  '  Chrutianity  as  old  a$ 
the  Creation^'  mor*  partieuktrlif  that  Chafer  which  re. 
latee  to  Dr.  Clarke.  To  this  sneeeeded  ne  Law  qf  Truth, 
or  ffiP  Obligations  '  f  Tteason  essential  to  all  HeHginn  ;  to 
u-hich  arfi  prefixed  mme  Hemarks  iupplemental  to  a  late 
Tract  entitled  '  Divine  Rectitude.'    All  the  treatises  which 
have  been  mentioned  (excepting  the  assize  sermon,  and 
those  on  the  Bangorian  controversy)  were  collected,  after 
having  gone  through  several  lepaiate  editioDS*  by  Mr* 
Balguy,  into  one  volume,  and  published  with  a  dedication 
to  Bishop  Iloadly,  Svo..  London,  1734.    In  1741  appeared 
Mr.  Balguy  s  Esmy  on  Redemption,  in  which  he  explains 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
Dr.  Taylor  ofNorwich,  but  Uoadley  was  of  opinion  that  he  had 
not  succeeded.   This  and  his  volume  of  sermons,  including 
six  which  had  bean  pubUabed  taefiBure,  were  the  last  pieees 
committed  by  Inm  to  the  press.  A  posdnimoiB  volume  was 
afterwards  printed,  which  contained  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Sermons  he  left  behind  him.    While  in  possession  of  the 
donative  uf  Lamesly  and  Tanfleld.  for  the  first  four  years  he 
never  intermitted  one  week  without  composing  a  sermon ; 
but  fearing  that  his  son,  who  was  afterwards  in  orders  also, 
might  not  follow  his  example,  he  destroyed  almost  his 
whole  stock,  and  eomnittedk  at  one  time,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sermons  to  till' <!  lines.    The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Ti  i!- 
guy's  Snmont  (tweuiy  in  number)  was  published  in  t  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1790.    He  died  at  Harrowgato,  September 
21st,  1748.   The  account  of  Mr.  Balguy  here  given  has 
been  chiefly  abridged  from  the  life  of  him  communicated 
bv  his  son  to  the  ewton  of  the  Bin^regphia  Britatuna,  edit, 
177H,  vol  i..  p.  548-'558. 

BALGUY.  THOMAS,  D.D.,  only  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Lamesly,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  September 
27th,  171(i,  and  was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  Ripon  in 
Yorkshire.  In  1 734  he  was  admitted  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge;  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  1738;  M.A.,  1741 ; 
D.D.,  1758.  In  March.  1 740,  he  had  been  elected  Fellow 
of  his  college,  upon  Mr.  Piatt's  foundation,  which  he  vacated 
in  1 748,  upon  being  presented  by  his  father  (under  the  right 
of  his  ])rebeud  of  Salisbury)  to  the  living  of  Stoke,  near 
Grantham  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  also  for  a  time  joint 
tutor  of  St.  John's  College.  By  the  interest  of  Bishop 
Hoadly  he  obtained  a  pr^nd  in  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester in  1757 ;  became  archdeacon  of  Salisbury  in  1759 ; 
and  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Winchester.  In  1769  he 
published  a  sermon  preached  at  Lambeth  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  Jonathan  Shipley,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Llandafi",  which 
was  attacked  by  Dr.  Priestley.  In  1771  he  was  presented 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Winchester  to  the  vicarage  ot 
Alton  in  Hampshire,  upon  which  he  resigned  his  fomier 
living  of  Stoke.  In  1772  he  published  A  Defence  qf  8ub- 
scriptian  to  Artklee  in  Religion,  in  a  charge  delivered  to 
the  detgy  of  hia  arehdeaeoniyt  iHddi  ptodond  a  reply  from 
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a  dissenting  minkter  of  tbe  name  of  Palmer.  His  Mnnon 
at  the  cooBecration  of  Bishops  Hunl  and  Moore,  also  pub- 
lished in  1775,  produced  some  Remarks  by  One  of  the  Pe- 
titioning Clergy.  In  1775  he  edited  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
Powell,  natter  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  with  a  life 
of  that  divioe  prefixed.  In  1781  tbe  declining  state  of  his 
Itealth,  ud  particularly  tbe  deeay  of  hii  riglit,  which  ended 
at  last  in  toul  blindness,  prevent^  his  weeeftanee  of  the 
hishoprio  of  Gloucester,  to  which  his  Majesty,  without  any 
solicitation,  had  nominated  hiiu  upmi  xhi.:  di^ath  of  Bishop 
Warburton.  In  17a2  ho  piililishod  Divine  Benevolence 
a»serted  and  vindicated  from  the  Rejlections  rif  Antient  and 
Modem  ScipHei,  8vo.,  thought  to  be  b v  i«r  the  ablest  of  his 
perliinDaneM*  thoush  only  part  of  a  laig*  dissertation  on 
natural  nlis;ion.  which  be  did  not  live  to  complete.  It  was 
reprinted  in  l2mo..  London.  1803.  In  1785  he  republished 
his  fallier  s  Eniayon  Redemption,  with  a  preface,  beemingly 
inteniled  to  bring  his  fathers  sentimeiiU  nearer  to  the  or- 
thodox belief.  A  collection  of  his  si  rmons  and  charges 
upeared  the  same  yoar.  under  the  title  of  Discourtet  <m 
rariout  SuljfeeU,  8vo.  These  were  again  printed  in  1822 
■fc-Cambridga.  with  additions,  in  twv  thuidm,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  James  Drake.  Dr.  Balguy  died  January  19th.  1795, 
in  hi 5  79lh  year,  at  his  preljeiiual  house  at  Winchester,  and 
was  buried  in  that  cathedral.  In  1S31  a  small  portion  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  feudal  laws  and  thi-  ?3nglish  con- 
stitution, which  Dr.  Balguy  hxA  composed  while  resident  at 
Cambridge  as  tutor  of  his  coHege,  was  published  under  the 
title  ef— I.  Chmnected  Vim  y  (A*  teveral  Slept  by  which 
At  PtB^eaamt  of  England  ithkimd  U»  pretmt  Fbrm ; 
2.  The  Maxim  that  Power  follotct  Property  amlied  to  the 
History  of  the  Knslish  Constitution,  8vo.  The  chief  ma- 
terials of  this  account  are  derived  from  Nichols's  Life 
qf  Bowyer  ;  Chalmers  s  Biogr.  Did.  vol.  iiLp.  383;  and 
the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Balguy,  prefixed  hjT  Vt\  OtttSu  Uk  llis 
edition  of  tbe  Ditoounett  8vo.  1 822. 

BAU  ISLAND.  [See  Bally.] 

BALIOL.    [See  Balliol.] 

BALIST.H     [See  Artillkry.] 

B.\LISTKS  (in  Zoology),  an  extensive  genus  of  fishes, 
belongmg  to  the  Cuvierian  order  PUctognathes,  and  family 
Sderodmaet.  The  groups  thus  denominated  by  Baruo 
Cttvier  «|«  iiilennediate  in  (oint  of  structure  between  the 
eoBWDea.  or  owaeiMi  and  the  cartihigipouatnbea ;  fbr  though 
the  skeleton  is  in  reality  of  a  fibrous  or  bony  texture,  it 
ossifies  very  slowly,  ann  is  never  entirely  complete ;  the 
ribs,  in  particular,  usually  remain  imperfect  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  animal  s  Ufe.  The  maxillary  and  inter- 
maxillary bones,  again,  form  but  a  simple  piece,  distin- 
guished only  by  a  lUght  aittuie  er  famm  at  the  noint  of 
jtinction,  and  we  pelMal  tteh  Is  eoMered  llmty  to  ttieskull. 
and  consecjuently  devoid  of  individual  motion.  The  opcr- 
cula  and  ^ill-rays  are  concealed  beneatli  the  skin,  which 
gave  cin^jm  to  an  opinion,  at  one  time  common  even  among 
professed  naturalists,  that  these  fishes  wanted  the  bronebial 
apparatus  altogether;  an  error,  which,  like  many  others  of 
•  aunilar  nature,  had  its  origin  in  hasty  and  defective  obser- 
vatbn,  and  whidt  a  move  extensive  cultivation  of  compara- 
tive anatomy*  the  enlj  tnw  basia  of  wadiofpt  haa  kng  linoe 
eonertcd. 

The  balistes  are  particularly  dir,fingni>lu  il  liy  the  vertical 
compression  of  tbe  body,  by  having  eight  teeth  arranged  in 
a  single  row  in  each  jaw,  and  a  scaly  or  granulated  skin. 
They  h*ve  two  dorsals ;  the  first  composed  of  numerous 
powerful  spines,  articulated  to  a  peculiar  bone,  itself  arti- 
enlatsd  to  the  skull,  and  furnished  with  a  longitudinal 
ftlROW  for  the  reception  of  tbe  spines,  which  can  be  erected 
or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  animal;  the  second  large, 
toft,  or  without  spines,  and  placed  opposite  to  an  anal  fin  of 
similar  structure.  Like  other  {it  iiL-ri  ol'thc  same  order,  the 
balistes  have  no  ventral  fins  ;  notwithstanding  which,  how- 
ever, their  skeleton  is  furnished  with  a  complete  pelvis, 
fluspended  firom  tbe  bones  of  the  shoukler.  The  intestinal 
ranal  is  large,  but  without  eaea.  and  the  air-bladder  of  con- 
siderable size.  These  fish  abound  in  all  the  seas  of  the 
torrid  zone,  whore  they  swim  on  the  suriace  of  the  water, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhuKl  of  rocky  coasts  and  coral 
reefs,  feeding  with  avidity  upon  the  polypi  of  the  latter,  and 
shining  with  the  moat  hrillNnt  and  vaned  colours.  Their 
flesh  is  at  all  timet  a  iniy  mdiflbmnt  fimd«  and  i»  said  to  be 
actually  poisonous  during  tite  period  that  the  eoral  worms 
are  in  season.  Tbe  specK  s  are  \ery  munerous,  but  possess 
no  peculiarities  or  uaeml  qualities  wiuch  would  entitle  them 


to  a  detailed  v^oe.  They  are  eiwly  distioguishe^ 

rhomboids]  fbrm  of  their  large  and  hard  scales,  which  are 
disposed  in  rcj^^ular  rows,  not  overlapping'  one  another  as  in 
the  generality  ut'  fishes,  but  merely  touching  at  their  edges, 
and  thus  giving  the  whole  body  the  appearance  of  being 
divided  into  so  many  regular  compartments.  Though,  as 
already  observed,  they  have  no  real  abdominal  fins,  yet 
a  few  isolated  spines  are  often  found  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe 
pelvis,  which  have  been  generally  considered  as  represent- 
ing these  organs  ;  and  the  greater  number  have  the  sides 
of  the  tail  armed  witli  one  or  mure  rows  of  strong  spines 
curved  forwards.  The  sjiccies,  upwards  of  thirty  m  num- 
ber, are  enumerated  in  the  notes  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
Rcgne  Animal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  372,  373. 

BALIZE,  or  BELIZE,  the  chief  town  of  British  Hon- 
duras, is  situated  at  the  southern  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  substantial  wmKkii  bridge  of  220  feetspau,  and 
20  in  width.  The  number  of  houses  amounts  to  nearly  500 ; 
many  of  them  are  convenient,  well-built,  spacious,  and  even 
elegant,  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  and  raised  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  on  pillaia  of  mahogany.  The 
town  is  immediately  open  to  ihe  sea,  standing  on  a  low  flat 
shore,  guanh  d  by  numerous  keys,  or  stuall  islands,  which 
are  cJetisely  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  very  similar 
as  to  render  the  navigation  extremely  difficult.  The  groups 
of  lorty  cocoa-nut  trees,  interspersed  with  the  lively  foliaye  of 
the  tamarind,  give  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  ap(K-aranco 
to  the  ^vsUinga.  independent  of  the  agreeable  abatle  they 
afford.  The  itnets  are  tegular  and  parallel,  interseetrag 
LLuh  Other  at  right  angles:  there  are  a  government  hou.M;  ; 
a  cliurch,  with  a  school,  on  the  Madras  system,  allacheU  to 
it, inwliich  133 boys  and  91  girls  arc  educated;  an  hospital, 
barracks,  and  other  public  buildUngs.  Balice  is  attached  to 
the  see  of  Jamaiea;  thoM  am  alio  Wedqraa  And  &q^t 
astahlishmaota. 

The  wo(d  BaliM  ii  a  eormpt  spelling  of  Walii,  On  name 
given  to  this  spot  by  the  Spaniarls  in  consequence  of  the 
harbour  and  river  having  been  discovered  and  much  resorted 
to  by  a  piratical  Eii;;li>liuLan  named  Wallice. 

Besides  several  batteries,  the  town  is  defended  by  a  regu- 
lar fort,  called  Fort  GeQr<:e.  -ituated  on  a  small  islet  at  the 
entmnce  of  the  mer,  which  has  been  principally  formed  of 
the  ballaat  fiom  diipping.  every  Yeeid  bemg  (^liged  to 
leave  a  portion ;  it  is  only  600  feet  long,  and  200  broad. 

The  first  settlement  of  Balize  is  uncertain,  as  the  early 
visiters  were  merely  tho  mahogany  and  lou'wo. d  cutlers, 
whose  residences  were  but  temporary.  The  first  eatabluh- 
roent  of  the  Lnglish  in  this  quarter  was  made  ahfVtly  after 
the  trea^  with  Spain  in  1687.  The  flnt  aettkn  w«f»  «dr 
venturers  fiem  Jamdea,  who  ftnd  themaaNt  M  Give 
Catouche,  and  gradually  extended  their  loettiim  to  BaKtB. 
Great  hostility  was  shown  to  this  settlement  by  the  Spaniaide 
residing  m  arwl  about  Cainpeachy.  by  wlmin  expeditioDB 
were  at  different  times  fitted  out  vMth  the  object  of  driving 
away  our  countrymen.  These  attempts  did  not  succeed,  but 
on  tho  contrary  the  Snglish  settlen  and  seamen  on  two 
oooasions  (in  1659  and  1678)  attacked  and  took  pnaMmien 
of  the  town  of  Campeaehy. 

Our  right  to  maintain  a  settlement  in  this  plaee  having 
been  re<  ognized  b\  the  cmwn  of  Sp^in,  in  a  treaty  concluded 
in  July.  1670,  tbe  linglish  establishments  increased  greatly, 
and  in  a  very  short  liiue  the  resideilta  (oU  fteo  whtt*  pep* 
sons)  amounted  to  1 700  people. 

In  1718  a  Spanish  force  was  collected  at  the  head  ef  the 
river  Balize,  with  the  olgeot  of  dispossessing  the  British ; 
but  after  remaining  there  inactive  for  a  time  suflScieat  to 
adi:iit  i  f  reinroicenionts  l)einLj  sent  from  our  provinces  in 
North  Aiaerit;i,  the  Spaniards  withdrew  without  striking  a 
blow.  In  1  ri-l  tbe  desire  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  respect 
was.  huwever,  fully  executed,  and  the  English  colony  was 
broken  up.  At  tho  restoration  of  peace  between  EngUnd 
and  Spam,  permission  was  given  to  form  tlte  settlemetit 
anew:  and  in  April,  1763.  the  British  logwood  cutters  re- 
turned to  their  former  station.  It  was  not  till  this  re  occu- 
pation that  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  cutting  of 
m.ilioj,'any,  winch  at  present  forms  almost  the  only  branch 
of  industry  carried  on  by  the  settlers.  In  September,  1779, 
the  English  were  again  expelled,  and  their  aot^menta  de- 
stroqred ;  but  the  tmtf  of  1 78 )  put  them  onee  more  in  pos- 
tesaion,  whidi.widi  the  exception  of  an  unsucoesafol  attack 
by  the  Spanianls  in  1798,  has  since  been  undi<«turbv<l. 

From  the  first  formation  of  au  EngUsh  settlement  m  tbe 
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B^y  nf  Honduras  to  the  veur  1741,  mafrotretes  were 
•tocted  bj  the  itth&bitants;  but  in  the  year  just  mentioned  two 
cofBuisaiolis  were  appointed  by  Georec  II.  for  the  (roTem- 
ment  of  the  coIdiiv.  Tlio  i  lm-f  authority  in  the  settlumi  nl 
is  at  present  held  by  a  superintendent  nominated  by  the 
crown.  Se\-en  magistrates  are  annually  elected  by  the  in- 
habitaiits  to  art  aa  a  oouneil,  at  whieh  the  saperinleodmit 
pnsidm.  The  magiatntM  Mt  gtatnftiNMly,  sad  m  they 
manage  the  publM  Ibid*  «f  the  «MOiif»  tiuqr  im  •  body  of 
importance. 

The  m'iuhbourhtvxl  of  Bali/-.'  al>  un'ls  in  lakes,  and 
swamps  quite  ovtrllowed  during  the  rains.  An  extensive 
morew  to  the  northward  is  nnw  being  drained.  The  inter- 
eourw  with  the  intotior  by  land  is  extremely  diflktult.  and 
tnTellingift  enljr  ooimtitently  performed  by  the  rivvr.  The 
tomnaerce  of  Balize  is  very  confined,  consisting  almost  e\- 
ciuiivvly  ill  the  exportation  of  mahogany  and  other  woods  : 
but  within  tlio  last  few  years  thi>  interior  has  opened 
a  new  market  for  the  confinmption  of  articles  of  British 
manofeeture.  The  climate  is  generally  moist,  but  is  con- 
ajderad  haaldij ;  tbs  place  k  ocmstantly  refreshed  by  the 
«e»-breeie (except  for  a  few  months)  tenipenng  the  heat, 
which,  however,  is  not  excessive,  as  the  thermometer  Seldom 
rist's  above  83'  in  the  hottest  time,  and  during  the  wet 
M-ason  sinks  to  60".  The  variation  of  temperature  during 
the  twenty-four  hours  is  very  great,  frequently  25**.  [See 
Ho?rnuRAS.] 

The  ri%er  Baliie  tak«s  its  tiie  in  the  mountains  which 
hoaml  the  nondarat  territory  at  the  distance  of  about  one 

Ii'.nidred  miles  direct  from  the  sea-shore.  Its  course  is  In 
an  east-nurth-east  direction,  very  tortuous:  it  discharges 
it>elf  into  the  Bay  oC  Homluras  by  two  mouths,  one,  as 
already  inentione<l.  at  the  town,  the  other  about  three  miles 
•od  a  half  to  the  north-west;  tlw  latter  it,  bo^kever,  not 
aceeesible.  The  falls  in  difieient  parts  of  the  river,  and  the 
•eenery  along  the  banks,  are  extremely  grand.  Eight  or 
ten  miles  above  the  lakes  at  the  bark  of  tiie  town,  the  nipida 
b^gin  ;  and  farther  oii  is  a  rapid,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
lenijth,  and  with  a  considerable  fell.  Above  that,  the  river 
winds  its  way,  by  a  natural  tunnel  through  a  ridsA  of  bills 
vhieh  eiUMts  its  course,  in  singular  and  magnileent  sub* 
«m«lieail  tkeavations.  During  the  floods,  the  mouths  of 
theae  eaverns  are  filled  with  water,  which  boils  up  with 
pr"'di»tons  fury. 

Gold  has  been  fbuud  in  a  branch  of  tiiis  river  called 
Roaring  Creek;  and  another  branch,  cdM  Labouring 
Vretk,  M  tcnkarkabic  for  the  petrifying  pnipwtiea  it  poa> 
•eaaei :  Its  waters  have  a  powerfully  cathartte  vllbet,  and  a 
Iwaling  properly  when  applied  to  ulcers. 

The  population,  in  ISS"?,  consistofl  of  3791  persons,  inde- 
pendent of  743  solilier?  and  mihtary  p'  ii-i un  rs.  Of  the 
tint  muntionud  number,  223  were  wlntcs,  178S  free  coloured 
people,  and  1783  slaves.  In  the  same  year  the  exports  from 
the  settlement  consisted  of  4^00,000  supacflcial  feet  of 
mahogany,  1800  tons  logwood,  seroM  (tf  indigo,  KOO 
herons  cochineal,  and  730  bales  of  sar^taparilla  root,  besides 
snm  inconsiderable  quantities  of  tnrtoise-sheH.  hides,  cocna- 
ni;!«,  and  balsam.  About  five-eighths  l  i  Ui  ■  wln  li  were 
scjat  to  this  country,  and  employed  9000  tons  of  Bnliab 

luiMk  tkt^ymat,  and  plantains,  am  «nlti«ated  for  the 
«onBiiiii|nlon  vflh6  ittbabitanta ;  and  a  aaMUarabla  nnniber 
of  homed  enttia  ar*  bnd,  and  employad  in  the  maliofany 

wi»rk«. 

Balifc  lies  in  17'  29' N.  laL,  88°  8'  W.  lonR. 

BALKAN  MOUNTAINS,  or  GREAT  BALKAN,  is 
a  name  which  properly  belongs  to  that  range  of  moun- 
taina  in  Tniter  in  Burane.  which,  lying  between  tlw  42nd 
and  4Std  ptfalM  and  tne  23rd  and  28th  meridian,  divides 
the  plaint  on  the  lyOWer  Danube  from  the  rivers  running 
southward  to  the  Arcliifpelago.  But  m  in  geography  the 
name  of  a  portion  of  a  range  is  frequently  used  to  indicate 
a  larger  tnas«,  so  this  name  also  has  bcien  applied  to  its 
wastatn  contimution,  and  even  to  ttia  whole  mountain 
ayilRBlit  aliich  coven  with  its  ranges  and  branches  the 
eastern  flcnhisnla  of  southern  Europe.  But  this  appHration 
is  not  frenerally  arlmitted,  and  ha*  noiliinj;  to  recommend  it. 

Tlic  most  considerablt!  mountatn-ehain.  Mid  that  which, 
by  an  extension  of  the  term,  may  be  called  Balkan,  nans 
from  the  Adriatic  Gulf  to  the  Black  Sea,  between  the 
parallels  of  42  and  43.  It  begtns  on  fh«  sbofes  of  the 
Adriatic  Gulf  with  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Sabioncella, 
opposite  the  iriand  df  Corzola,  and  soou  assumes  an  ex- 


tremely irfH  and  alpine  ebu«e«er  in  Hf  aoantallw  «f 

Cxerna  (pronounced  Cherna),  Gora,  or  Montenegro,  w  l^i'-h 
are  inhabited  by  the  Montenegrins.  Proceefiing  larther 
east,  between  the  provinrcs  of  .Servia  and  Albania,  it  seems 
tu  uicreaMi  in  height,  in  the  mountains  of  Perserim,  which 
join  the  Shard  I)agh,  or  Kara  Dugh,  the  Mons  Scanlus  of 
the  antiants.  Tb«  higbeit  part  of  the  langa  Uaa  atiU 
fiittber  to  tha  east,  where  it  i«e«iiw  Uw  names  ef  Oliil- 
bolin.  Arprentaro,  and  Egrfsu.  Here  it  is  suppos^-d  that 
some  summits  attain  the  point  of  eternal  snow.  To  the 
west  of  the  tun  ;  f  S  <|  hia,  near  the  soumes  of  the  Isker, 
atributary  of  the  Danube,  and  those  of  the  Struma  (Strymon), 
is  Mount  Orbelus,  9000  ibet  abon  tfaa  aea,  as  it  is  conj^- 
tured,  wUflh  is  the  big  heat  known  aniunit  of  the  whole 
system.  FVom  Moant  Orbehis  Urn  ranga  daeKma  to  tba 
south-east,  and  is  called  Dxipinsha  Daah,  but  it  resumes  fta 
eastern  directi  in  a^ain  at  the  sources  of  the  Maritza  (the 
Hebrus),  and  from  this  point,  to  its  terminalii  i.  lO:  the 
6iiure«  of  tlie  Black  Sea,  it  ralk-d  Halkati,  or  Kmineh 
Dagh :  the  latter  name  is  derived  from  Cape  Emineh,  with 
which  it  terminates  m  the  Black  tiea.  This  partMn  of  tha 
range  is  oonaiderably  kiwar  than  tiwt  fotther  to  tha  west, 
anri  It  is  thought  that  its  mean  height  doc;  not  exceed  3000 
or  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  forms  the  Hsemus  of  the 
Greek  geoKrapheia,  piabaUy  m  oallad  fhnn  Ita  aold  and 
BDowy  climate. 

This  rang^  lika  the  wliola  mwrntain-syilem,  is  diatin> 
guished  by  craggy  summits  and  steep  anH^  wUisb  lander 
travelling  in  many  paru  impossible,  Mtd  eveiywhara  veij 
didicult.  Most  of  the  narrow  roads,  of  which  only  a  few  an 
passed  in  earnape*,  are  nmrle  in  th«»  dry  beds  of  torrents, 
and  the  traveller  runs  tlio  risk  of  Ix  inE  drowned  in  them, 
when  the?  are  suddenly  filled  by  heavy  rains.  The  most 
frequented,  or  rather  tha  only  paaaaMe  loadt  ovar  it,  are  six 
in  number.  ^v!iif  h,  fVom  east  to  West,  sttooeed  one  another  in 
the  folloniii^'  order.  The  mad  leading  from  Shumla,  or 
Shumna  in  Bulgaria,  to  Ai  l  ^  i  Hnidos  in  Riini-ili,  offen 
lets  difficulties  than  the  Dlher!<.  as  it  trBVt!n»ea  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  range,  and  is  therefore  the  most  iVequented. 
Bv  this  road  the  Russian  army  passed  the  Balkan  in  1829. 
Trtie  second,  leading  from  Shumla  to  Kamabad,  is  much 
more  difflenlt  .*  it  unites  with  the  fonoar  to  the  south  of 
Kamabad,  and  then  passes  through  Win  and  leads  directly 
to  Constantinople.  The  third  M  i  l  unites  Tirnavaon  the 
Yantra,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  with  Selimnia  or  Se- 
limno,  a  commercial  town,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Maritza 
in  a  narrow  valley  near  the  principal  range,  and  is  also  much 
used.  The  foivth  road  begms,  likewiw,  at  Timavn  and  ter> 
minfttes  at  Kasanlik,  a  commercial  town  situalad  on  tha 
Tundja,  a  trilnitary  of  the  Maritza.  Passing  over  a  very 
elevated  part  of  the  ran^e  it  presents  numerous  difhcuUies, 
and  is  the  least  frequented.  The  fifth  road  leads  from 
86plua,  on  the  Isker,  to  Tatar  Basardshick,  on  ^e  Maritza. 
It  paMes  timn^h  tiie  Kapoli  Deriiend  (tha  Gate  of  tka 
Gorge),  wbieh  is  eseeadlnglv  namw,  talaaan  ataep  nowi- 
tains  and  deep  abysses,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan.  The  last  three  roads  lead  to  Adrian- 
ople,  and  hence  to  Constantinople.  These  five  r  i  i  ls  traverse 
the  Proper  Balkan.  The  higher  portion  of  the  range,  t  iriher 
to  the  west,  is  only  traversed  by  one  road,  which  leads  trom 
Piiiatina,  «r  Aistina,  in  flarina,  to  Uaknp,  or  Skopia,  in 
Macedonia,  tt  is  oidy  paaaaUa  by  aolaa  and  asses,  hat 
much  fVt^uented,  being  the  only  road  by  wkidi  tim  piadnaa 
of  Maeedonia  is  carried  to  the  north. 

The  Balkan  is  unite  1  in  tlib>  -r  unuatu^  of  Midd.e  Europe 
by  two  ranges.  The  Dinaric  Alps,  which  separate  the  Low- 
lands of  Hungary  from  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  join  it  to  the 
BMnuitain  system  of  tha  Alps.  This  range  has  its  name 
from  the  highest  of  tti  mountafais,  Moant  Dtnan,  wkiah 
rises  to  nearly  6000  feet,  and  is  very  steep  on  its  western 
descent.  It  contains  two  preat  mountain  masse*  the  Great 
Capella  on  the  east  of  Zengh,  and  ihc  Wellebit  Mountains, 
south  of  the  same  town.  The  Great CapelU  joins  the  Jaliaa 
Alps  near  Zengh.   [See  Dalmatia.] 

By  anotbar  tanga  tha  Balkan  is  nnited  to  tha  Carpatiiiaiia, 
This  ehath,  whim  as  y«t  has  teeeived  no  name,  ^  shall 
call  the  Bulgarian  Mountains.  It  detaches  itself  from  the 
Balkan  to  tne  north  of  the  sources  of  tlie  Maritza,  runi« 
north-west,  parallel  to  the  Dupinsha  Daub,  m  l  i>  rminales 
in  numerous  branches  on  tho  banks  of  the  Danube,  by  which 
river  it  is  separated  from  the  Carpathians.  The  niajeilia 
Danube  is  here,  for  upwards  of  60  milla  bMwaen  Oolabaaf 
and  Kledewat  nanewad  by  tha  twa  ahitna  af  nwntaini 
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which  extend  alon^r  it^  vourie.  -^n  !  forms  numerous  rapids 
and  whiripoolB.  At  one  yldtx.  called  Deminkapi  (the  Iron 
Gate),  it  is  only  400  feet  broad. 

Tbe  floaiUiy  Iwtwaea  ttM  Dinarie  AyM  ai^ 
lAwntaiiM,  wMeli  flompNlwndt'thft  TittUdi  pnvineea  of 
Bosnia  and  Senia,  is  a  truly  alpine  region,  preseptinp  only 
hif^h,  steep  mountains,  and  narrow,  deep  valleys.  Its  valloji; 
in  the  southern  districts  run  |)arallol  to  the  Balkan  chain, 
hut  in  the  northern  they  are  transverse  valleys.  None  of 
the  numerous  chains  of  this  tract  are  remarkable  except  the 
Rudoiok  Mountaioat  whiah  run  aioiig  tbe  rmr  Morava  on 
ito  western  banli,  from  foath  to  nortb.  e»d  bave  always 

"Served  as  «  slr'n-irhold  lo  the  Servians  in  their  war<  ivtli 
the  Turks.  'I'l.v  most  remsirkiible  rners  of  tliis  region  are 
the  Bosna,  the  Drinu,  and  the  Moruva,  all  atlluentj*  of  the 
Danube.  The  Horava  may  have  a  course  of  200  miles,  and 
drains  an  estenrive  ceaiiliy,  moie  fban  OM-bslf  of  tbis 
almneregkm. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  the  Bulgarian  Moantatna, 

and  extending  between  the  Balkan  and  the  DnnuV  at  an 
averatre  breadth  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  is  not  inountainouB, 
but  only  hilly,  with  many  little  plains  between  the  hills. 
Near  the  Danube  it  is  quite  a  plain.  No  considerable  rivers 
traverse  it,  except  the  Isker  (the  Skios  of  Herodotus,  iv.,  49; 
and  Oakioa  of  Tliuofd.  iL,  96),  whose  souae  is  hsCveen  the 
DuplQaba  Dash  and  the  Bulgarian  lloiiiitiini^  and  whieh 
breaks  through  the  latter  range  before  it  enlsrt  tile  hilly 
plain  of  Bulgaria  (Herod,  iv.,  49). 

Three  exleiisne  and  cotitinuous  chains  branch  off  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  Balkan.  The  mo»t  eastern  de- 
taobes  itself  from  the  principal  range  at  a  distance  of  rather 
nMHe  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Emineh,  and  run- 
ning in  a  south-eastern  direction,  ^adually  approaches  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  forms  the  high  and  rocky 
eoast  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Burgas,  and  terminates 
with  the  rocky  hills  on  the  Straits  of  Constantinople.  It 
bears  the  name  of  Struiidshea  Mountains,  and,  though  not 
of  great  height,  is  ditlleult  to  pajss,  being  very  rocky.  Near 
Wisa  it  is  traversed  by  a  road  already  described.  The  Tekir 
I^gh,  or  Tekiri  Mountaina.  may  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuation iif  this  chain.  This  ran^c  I  rin  :irs  iff  from  the 
Strandsjhea  Da^h  at  a  distance  of  about  seventy  rades  west  of 
Constantinople,  and  runniin;  in  a  south-western  direction, 
and  approaching  very  near  the  Sea  of  Marmora  (Propontis), 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  uortbem  termi- 
nailM  at  Cape  Paxi,  north  of  the  Bay  of  Saros.  and  tlie 
SOUtb«min  the  peninsula  of  (3a11ipoli  (ChersonesusThracia). 
This  chain  merely  consr-tr  u!" 

The  second  great  range  issuing  troni  the  Balkan  branches 
off  at  the  sources  of  the  Maritsa,  between  23°  and  24<*  E. 
long.,  and  runs  likewise  to  the  BOuth-«»ati  hut  belbee  it 
teaches  the  sbofcs  of  the  Archipelago,  it  tunu  to  the  east, 
and  in  this  direction,  running  nearly  pumllel  to  th  ■  ^r>a- 
eoast,  it  advances  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Mantza.  wliere 
it  t  I  niiiiritcs  opposite  a  branch  of  the  Tekir  Dsigh.  One  of 
its  lateral  branches  forms  the  Cape  of  Maronea.  This  chain 
rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  called  Dsqnio  Dsgh : 
part ofit  la  the  Rhodope  of tlie  mntimts. 

Hie  tract  of  eoontry  wWeh  lies  to  the  west  of  (he  Strand- 
shea,  and  to  the  cast  of  the  Despolo  Daj^h,  and  has  for  its 
northern  boundary  the  Balkan,  and  for  its  southern  the 
Tekir  Dagh,  is  a  spacious  close  valley,  and  may.  in  this 
respect,  be  compared  with  Transsylvania  and  with  Bohemia. 
Like  these  last  named  countries,  it  is  trawnad  bf  ttunMioua 
ranges  of  hills ;  between  wliieh  ranges  there  urs  long  and 
wide  valhys  and  some  extensive  plains,  rieh  in  the  produc- 
tions of  southern  Europe  This  country  is  drainefi  by  the 
Mantsa  (Hebrus)  and  its  tributaries,  among  which  the 
Tundja  and  the  Arda  ar.  f  h.  1  n  u'.  it.    [See  Maritz  a.] 

The  most  western  of  the  three  chains  which  branch  off 
flfom  the  Balkan  ia  by  Ikr  the  most  exlsnam,  and  must  be 
considered  as  n  senuato  mountain  qntein.  It  separates 
Albenb  tNm  Maoedooht  andThessslia,  and  its  most  south* 
cm  branches  extend  through  the  nonhem  part  of  Greece, 
terminating  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanlo  and  at 
Cape  Coloiiria  (Sunium  of  the  antients) ;  not  having'  a 
proper  name,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  that  of  the  Alba- 
nian and  Mbeedanisa  taage,  [See  MacnoosnA  and 
QnncB.] 

The  eountry  whieh  extends  between  the  Albutian-Maco- 
donian  Mount  im-  lu  l  the  Adriatic  Sea  from  Capt  Sal un 
cello  to  Cape  Lmguetta,  compcebending  Albania  Proper, 
or  the  antient  lUyrteam,  is  the  voetmoantainoaaooantrYin 


Europe.  The  mountains,  though  probably  none  of  their 
summits  attain  the  lum  of  eternal  snow,  are  high,  their 
ascent  very  steep,  often  perpendicular,  and  the  valleys 
between  them  verv  narrow  «id  winding.  There  are  no 
plains;  and  the  shoies  themselves  ere  everywfaeie  high 
and  rocky.  Those  valleys  which  lie  near  the  principal  chain 
run  parallel  to  it,  as  those  in  which  the  two  principal 
bri;i<liijs  ij  the  Drill  descend;  but  along  the  coiist  they 
are  transverse,  extending  east  and  we6t.  The  principal 
rivers  whic  h  drain  this  mountain  region  are  the  Ilrin,  the 
Scombi,  and  the  Volutza.  [8«e  Ai.B*MtA.] 

The  extonrive  region  which  lies  to  the  esst  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Allaniaa-Macedonian  range  and  to  the  north 
ol'  tile  ^'ulutza  Mountains  (the  latter  of  which  extend  iroin 
this  range  eastward,  in  about  40"  lat.,  and  ternllll:^;^■  uh 
Mount  Olympus),  extending  to  the  Detipoto  Dagh  and 
the  great  chain  of  the  Balkan,  comprehands  the  antient 
Macedonia  and  gnat  part  of  Thraoot  ood  »  mlv  moun- 
tainous near  the  great  ranges  whidi  enekiBa  it  Tne  other 
parts,  though  extremely  uneven,  rise  only  into  hills,  with 
the  exception  of  Kastagnutz  Dai;h  or  Mount  Pariaaius, 
which  traverses  nearly  the  middle  of  the  country,  and  ter- 
mmates  on  the  peninsula  called  by  the  Greeks  Ohalcidioe : 
Mount  Athos  majr  be  oensiderad  as  the  soutb-eastecn  eoi> 
tnmi^  of  this  chain. 

The  natuml  riehes  of  tiiis  extensive  mountain  system  ue 
very  imperfectly  known.  The  silver  and  gold  mines  worked 
by  the  antienta  are  not  now  known.  Yet,  in  some  parts, 
mines  of  this  description  are  worked,  as  at  Kostendil  or 
Giustendil,  not  far  from  the  soiuoes  of  the  Karasa  Struma, 
in  the  Bgiistt  Dagh.  In  the  same  range,  brther  to  the 
west,  are  oonsidcnwle  mines  of  copper,  which  are  also  found 
in  the  Emineh  Dagh,  near  Shumb,  and  probably  in  other 
places.  Ii-on  set ms  also  to  ha  abundant,  and  is  got  from 
the  Dupinsha  Dagh.  near  the  place  which  has  given  to  this 
range  its  name.  In  many  parts  there  are  mines  of  lead, 
and  in  others  rock-salt  in  great  abundance.  Marble  ia 
abundant  in  tho  southern  ranges. 

BALKH.atown  in  the  kingdom  of  Bokhani.abonttwieil^- 
fivo  miles  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  160O  fleet  above  tiie  sea ; 
the  town  stands  on  a  gentle  declivity,  sloping  towards  the 
river.  The  remains  of  it*  fonuer  magnificence  cove  r  a  spat-e 
of  about  twenty  miles  in  circuit.  They  consist  of  fallen 
mosques  and  decayed  tombs,  which  have  been  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks :  there  are  no  ruins  prior  to  the  age  of  Ifalwm- 
medaniam. 

By  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  countries,  Baikh 
isctdled  *  Mother  of  Cities,' and  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Kyamoors,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  After 
the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  flourished  under  the 
nameof  Zariaspa  or  Bactra  (Strabo,  p.  516).  with  a  dynasty 
of  Grseian  kings.  In  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
tcra,  Artaxerxes  the  Persian  had  his  authority  acknow- 
ledged in  a  great  assembly  held  at  Balkh.  It  continued 
subject  lo  the  Persian  empire,  and  tiie  residence  of  the 
heaid  of  the  Magi,  till  the  fuUuwers  of  Zoroa^iter  weru  over- 
thrown by  the  conquests  of  the  Caliphs.  Its  inhabitants 
were  butchered  in  cdd  bkwd  by  Jenghis  Khan ;  Timur, 
who  took  Balkh,  attadied  it  to  Ikis  empire.  (Cherelbddin 
A\i,  by  P.  de  la  Croix,  chap,  i.,  p.  -20  )  It  formed  the 
government  of  Aurungzebe  in  his  youth,  and  was  at  last 
invaded  by  the  great  Nadir.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Duoranee  monarchy,  alter  his  death,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Afghans ;  and  within  the  last  ten  year*  ban 
been  seiMd  by  tbe  king  of  Bokhara,  whose  dqiuty  now 
governs  ft.  The  piesent  populatkm  does  not  amount  to 
•juoo  souls,  who  are  chiefly  natives  of  Caubul,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  Kara  noukur.  a  descnption  of  mihtia 
c*tablishe<l  here  hy  the  Afgiiaiis:  there  are  also  a  few- 
Arabs.  The  Koondooz  chief,  who  possessed  tbe  city  prior 
to  its  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  Bokharees,  marched  off  n 
gceet  portioin  of  ita  population;  and  by  still  thrsateniag  an 
attack  on  it,  has  caumd  most  of  those  left  hehbid  to  iff  to 
the  neighbourin  J  ■  '  '  ikcs. 

The  circuit  ot  ii^ikn  appears  to  have  contained  numeruua^ 
gardens,  which  increased  its  size  without  adding  to  its 
population ;  and  lirom  the  ihul  material  of  which  the  build- 
mgs  are  constructed,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  was  a 
substantial  mty.  Therearethreelai^ecoUegeaef handsome 
structure,  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  A  mud  wsH  surrounds 
the  present  town  ;  outside  of  which  are  ruins  un  every  side, 
to  tlie  extent  of  about  two  miles.  The  citadel  or  ark,  on  the 
'  narthemiidBkhnB been esnalnielad  inn  men  solid  s^lSk  yet 
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ta  a  place  of  t)3  strensth.  There  is  a  stone  of  whitonarblB 
ia  it  vhich  it  pointtid  oat  as  Um  thrane  ^  Kyftmoon,  or 
Cyna.  • 

Tho  river  of  Balkh,  Adirsiali  ur  Do;i;is  (llie  ataicat  B.io- 
trus),  wbdcb  j^ave  name  t4j  tho  city  ami  i>ruvuia,*,  rt»esiu  liie 
mountain*,  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  enters  the  plain  of 
T>x>rki«taD  about  »ix  miln  aouth  of  Balkh.  Aooording  to 
Quintut  Cortina  (vii.  4)  it  formerly  wiahod  tho  walla  of 
the  town,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  nn  tlinitisjh  it :  but 
this  is  not  the  case  at  present;  for  at  tiic  ji mil  wUlto 
it  leaves  the  mountains  it  is  distributed  witii  ^rt-at  labour 
over  the  whole  district  by  numerous  canals  (said  to  be 
eiLrhtecn  in  number),  and  conducted  to  the  city,  and  also  to 
Moaar  and  Akbdio  on  each  aide  of  it.  Akhehu  is  about 
ilfly  niiea  ftotn  Balkh.  bat  nono  of  tho  othor  eanali  extend 
so  far,  thou^rh  the  waters  of  some  trickle  halfway  down  to 
the  Oxus,  aiul  afford  a  supply  of  water  lu  the  roving  Tourk- 
mans.    The  f^entlc  slope  of  the  hmd  towards  the  Oxus 
alTords  great  facilities  for  irrigating  the  country,  the  soil  of 
which  is  rich  and  productive,  and  will  account  for  the  great 
populatioD  and  vast  isrtilitjr  that  onco  oxiatod  ia  tUs  pro- 
viace.   Many  of  the  eanab  ate  aearoely  now  disoaverable. 
bcin'j;  nearly  ehoked  up.     Tliey  frequently  overli  nv  ami 
leave  luar^he.-,,  wlnrli  may  aecouut  I'ar  ihe  uiiheallhiness  ut 
the  country:  intermitteut  fVvers  and  rheuinatibin  are  \erv 
prevalent.  In  June  the  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  «y^. 
Wheat  ripens  in  that  month,  tiud  tUo  stalks  grow  as  hi;5h 
aa  in  Kngdand.  The  fruit  of  Balkh  is  moat  lusaious,  par- 
tteutarly  the  apricots,  which  are  nearly  aa  lar^o  as  apples  ; 
a  shilling  will  purchnK*.-  u  thous  ui  1,  and  wiQi  iced  water 
they  ar«  lireat  luxuries,  though  dangerous  ones.    Snow  is 
bniught  in  quantities  from  the  mountains  i^outii  of  Balkh. 
Peraiaoooinst  as  well  as  those  of  the  emperors  of  Hmdustan, 
an  Ibttod  omong  the  nun> ;  -.iml  ii  IS  remarkable,  that  in 
Ao  countries  nwth  of  the  Himluo  Koosh,  the  current 
cotnage  of  the  present  time  is  that  of  the  emperors  of  Delhi, 
'^hi>  nileil  pri'ir  to  the  age  of  Nadir.    The  trees,  fnut,  ami 
<-urn  ui  iJoikU  have  a  ^x^nt  celebrity ;  and  its  horses  are 
i'<(ual1y  famed.    Balkh  yields  no  revenue  to  the  crown  of 
Bokhara ;  tho  scanty  returns  from  it,  amounting  to  about 
13,OU0/..  are  graatod  to  the  chief  who  protects  it* 

Balkh  is  in  36°  4B'  N.  lat.,  and  67°  18'  E.  loDg. 

OSumes's  Traveli  into  Bokhara,  ^c.) 

T?,\I.I,AD,  in  ]iueti  v.  a  |i:>p  ilar  s or  roundelay,  jjene- 
rally  sung  m  tho  streets.  Bishop  Percy  says,  the  English 
word  ballad  is  evidently  fru:n  the  French  balade,  as  tho 
latter  is  from  the  ItaUan  baUata;  which  the  Crusoa  dic- 
tionary deAnea  '  Canzone  ehe  ai  eanta  ballando,'  a  aoog 
which  is  sun(?  during  u  dancp.  But  he  add-^  tliat  the  word 
appears  to  have  had  an  earlier  origin  :  for  la  the  ilecline  of 
tl:  -  li;)iaan  <'nipire,  these  trivial  songs  wcro  callfil  fi.i//i.ttra 
nii  i  mUattoNe*.  '  Balhateutn,'  Salma.>ius  says,  '  is  properly 
balhstiuTn,  Gr.  ^aXXurrcTui',  ajtb  rav  liaWiZiti  fiaUwtria 

talkUio.  Batttttium  igitur  est  cjuod  vulgo  vocamus 

baUet;  nam  inde  doducta  tox  noitn.*   (Percy.  ReL  tf 

Anc.  Eng.  Poet.  8vo.,  1  "o },  vol.  i.,  p.xoviiL  Salmu.  iiot. 
tn  Ilist.  Aug.  Script,  w.,  p.  439.) 

Ballails  and  rude  poetry  have  been,  in  all  countries,  tlie 
earliest  memorials  of  public  transactions  ;  and  in  the  savage 
alatoof  each  were  invariably  used  to  rouse  and  perpetuate 
a  martial  spirit  Tacitus  tolls  as  that  Armioius»  long  after  his 
death,  was  remembered  in  the  rude  songaof  his  country  {.in- 
nal.  ii.  88) ;  an  l  the  same  writer  informs  uh  that  hallails  ,s  ei  o 
the  only  annals  known  among  the  antieut  German-.  I  hey 
have  a  tradition,  he  adds,  that  Hercules  visited  those  parts, 
and  they  sing  hw  praise*,  when  rushing  to  battle,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  other  heroes.  (De  M'trib.  Germ.,  sect.  ii. 
iii.)  Saxo  6ranuQatieua»  speaking  of  the  Northern  writers 
ofa«omewhat  later  period  than  this,  says  they  drew  the 
nvai-r'..il^  of  thi  ir  history  from  Rume  son^s.  Tiie  Scamli- 
Ii  I'.  ian>  had  their  Scald*,  whose  luisinessi  il  was  to  C01!ipo.'«e 
b  ili.i.d'i,  in  which  they  also  ecleliralcd  the  warlike  achieve- 
locntA  of  their  ancestors.  Similar  panegvrists  of  warrior- 
merit  existed  in  Gaul,  Britain,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  and  it 
muat  not  be  forgotten  that  when  Edward  I.  formed  the  plan 
of  reducin<;  Wales  to  subjection,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
d*'stroy  tile  bards.  Tiiei:  ccrnixjiiiiioii-,  hu'.vevcjr,  survived  ; 
and  a  writer  ns  late  as  Queen  Elizabeth  s  time,  describing 
North  Wales,  says,  '  Upon  the  Sundays  and  holidays  the 
multitude  of  all  surts  of  men,  wuuien,  and  children  of  every 
fxirish  do  uso  to  meet  in  sundry  places,  either  on  some  hill 
or  on  the  side  of  some  mountain,  tvhcre  their  harpers  and 
ctovthers  sing  them  songs  of  the  doings  of  their  ancestors.' 


(Bllia'a  Or^.  Lett,  of  Eng.  SStt.,  2pA  ser..voi.  iii..  p.  49.) 

Eve»  in  the  New  World,  the  American  savagps  ha  l  their 
war-songs  and  rude  poetry,  in  which  they  sunj  tl.i»  pr.iises 
of  those  who  had  foui^'ii  and  died  for  their  cjuntry.  (iir- 
cilasBo  de  la  Vega  says,  that  in  writing  his  history  of  Peru 
he  availed  himself  of  old  songs  and  ballads,  which  a  prin- 
cess of  tho  raoa  of  thoir  looaa  tatight  him  to  got  by  boartin 
hia  infkney. 

In  process  of  (ime,  as  iiiaimei  s  refined,  tVie  ballad  in  every 
cnintry  by  de;,'ree5  meUided  a  wider  rani^e  of  subjects; 
il  v as  no  loiijjer  sulely  employed  in  rehearsint;  valorju.* 
dijuds,  but  included  in  its  rhymes  tho  mar%'ellou8  tale  o«  the 
wild  adventure,  occasionally  becoming  the  Tehide  of  aenti- 
nient  and  paasion;  and  no  feativity  «»a  esteenod  oompkto 
among  our  anoestors  in  tho  olofontb,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  which  w.as  nnt  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  the 
minstrel's  talents,  who  usually  sang  his  ballad  to  bis  own 
or  soma  othor  harp,  and  wu  every  irtieio  veooivod  with 
respect. 

As  intelleetoal  gratification  advanced,  however,  these 
ru<le  perfbramieM  gradually  loat  thoir  attractiaii  with  tho 
superior  ranks  in  sooety. 

■  When  lani:iiaL:e  heeatne  refined,"  says  Dr.  .\ikin,  *  and 
p  tetical  taste  elev  ated  by  au  uci[Uaintunee  With  the  Greek 
and  Latin  author-,  the  subjects  of  the  epic  muse  were  no 
longer  drest  io  tho  homely  garb  of  the  ]>opular  ballad,  but 
aasuined  the  bonoved  ornament  and  stately  air  of  heroie 
fnotiy,  and  oveiy  poetical  attempt  in  the  sublime  and  bea«- 
tiAil  oat  was  an  imitation  of  the  olassie  models.  The 
native  poetry  of  the  country  was  reserved  mere'y  far  the 
humorous  and  burlesque,  and  the  tenu  ballad  wai>  bruuglit, 
by  custom,  to  signify  a  otimic  aiory,  told  in  low  familiar  lan- 
guage, and  accompanied  by  a  droll  trivial  tune.  It  was 
much  used  by  the  wita  of  the  time  as  a  vehicle  for  laughable 
ridicule  and  mirthful  satire ;  and  a  great  variety  of  the  most 
pleasing  specimens  of  tliis  kind  of  writing  is  to  be  fbnnd  in 
the  witty  e.a  of  English  <;enius,  which  1  t;ike  to  be  cim- 
prehondcd  between  the  begunung  of  Chtules  II. s  reigu 
and  the  times  of  SwiH  and  Prior.  Since  that  period,  the 
genius  of  the  age  has  chiefly  been  characteriswl  bv  the  cor- 
rect, elegant,  and  tender;  and  a  real  or  affeeted  taate  for 
beautiful  simplicity  has  almost  universally  prevailed.* 
(,Essatft  OH  Song;  Writin'^.    8vo.   London,  1770.) 

In  the  further  proi^ress  of  literary  taste,  these  eompo- 
silioiis  caiue  to  be  considered  as  objects  of  curioiuy,  on 
account  of  the  insight  they  afforded  into  the  manners  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  remote  times ;  while  the  strokes  of 
mitnre  with  which  they  abonnded,  and  the  artless  simpHeity 
and  strength  of  their  language  excited  the  admiration  of 
liberal  critics.  When,  therefore,  they  had  long  ceased  to 
he  current  in  p;ipular  son<;  or  recilatum,  they  were  carefully 
collected  by  poetical  antiquaries,  and  elucidated  by  historical 
notes;  aitd  thus  a  secondary  importance  was  attached  to 
than  aemoely  inferior  to  that  which  they  poiaessed  when 
chanted  to  ihe  harp  of  the  minatrel.  (See  Aikin's  Bmm 
prefixed  to  his  Focal  poetry.    8vo.  London,  1810.) 

Amons  numerous  other  collections  of  our  own  national 
hallail-.  Perc\  s  l\rli(jiir.s.  Kvans's  Old  BaUaiis,  Mi\li)ricai 
and  Narmiive,  and  Httson's  Aattent  Songs Jrom  the  time 
of  Henry  III.,  stSLtiA  conspicuous.  Pinkerton.  Jamieson, 
and  Finlay  have  collected  tin  Scottith  Baiiadt;  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  tho  particidar  Mitutnlty  <{f  th$  SeotHth 
Border.  Of  fhosc  nf  other  countries  wo  cannot  omit  the 
Spanish  ballads  so  irequentiy  quoted  by  Percy  from  Hist, 
li'-  hts  Cin/t'ii  (tuerras  de  Granada,  Madr.,  l  iH-l;  and  the 
CoUeccion  de  Foesias  CasteUanas  anterturrs  al  Si>fio  A7'., 
by  D.  Tomas  Antonio  Sanchez,  3  vols.  Svo..  Madr.,  1779  ; 
among  the  ItaUana  the  Canti  Canuuaatetchi  uf  the  time 
of  Loreuio  d^' Medici,  8vo.,  1559:  and  among  the  anttenf 
ballads  of  the  North,  the  Alt'liini\chc  Heldenliede>\  Hal- 
Liii/m  und  Marchen,  iiheviniVn  \  ju  W  illiehu  Carl  Grimm, 
Svo,.  Ileidelb..  Isil  I.  St.  I  a.--ari  aiiil  tlie  monks  ot' Uteres 
collected  the  remains  and  biographies  of  the  miustrela  of 
Proveocej  and  the  canon  IfanMse  thoaa  of  the  Swahmp 
poet& 

Ritson  says  the  number  of  our  own  antient  printwl  songs 
and  ballads  w  hich  liavc  perished  must  be  considerable.  \  ery 
few  exist  of  mi  earlier  date  than  the  reisrn  of  .huues.  or  even 
of  Charles  1.  Being  priiitc<l  only  en  niL'ie  sheets,  whieh 
would  fall  chietly  into  the  bands  of  tiio  vulgar,  who  had  no 
better  method  of  preserving  their  lUvounte  composilioiis 
than  by  pas-liug  them  upon  the  wall,  their  destruction  ia 
easily  accounted  for.   Tho  practice  of  coUeelinu  tltero  mto 
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books  did  not  take  place  till  after  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
and  i«  probably  owinc  to  Johnson  and  Delaney  (great  bal- 
lad-tni>nt:ers).  who  w  hen  tbey  were  advanced  in  yt-ers,  ami 
incapable,  perhaps,  oi  producing  anything  of  merit,  s^et  iu 
to  have  contcnicd  themselveB  with  collecting  their  m  irc 
juwnilo  or  happier  eompMitions  into  Uttle  penny  books, 
entitled  QmlaMb;  of  thew^  beinf  popular,  and  often  re- 
DriiiteJ.  many  are  (itill  oxtant,  particularly  in  the  Pepysian 
lihrurv.    ( Dint-  '>»  Ant.  Songs  and  Muric,  p.  Ixxii.) 

The  earliest  ballud  now  remaining  in  the  Fn^'lisli  lan- 
guage is  believed  to  be  a '  Cuokuw  Song'  of  the  latter 
part  of  tlw  feign  of  Hmiylll.  The  Mng  viU  tpeak  Ibr 

Snrorr  U  li^umen  In, 

Lhutlt'  ling  rorcii : 

(iraweth  «cii  and  Uowelll  Md 

Am  I!  b«t»tli  >ftn  Unib^ 
UHMilb  aftrr  BttlttM, 

Bnltwe  rt«>rt*l*i, 

M  iji  I  ■  kill;;  ci;cci.l  : 
Cuccu,  cuccii; 
tM  inflietln  OKcoL 
N*  fwtk  am  Mwim. 


t.  e.  Summer  is  come  in  ;  loud  sintrs  the  cuckoo  :  now  the 
seed  grows,  and  tin;  mead  bluwi  (t'.r.  is  in  llower),  and  the  | 
wood  •DtiURS.  The  ewe  bleals  alter  the  lamb ;  the  coif 
Iftira  •mrthe eow ;  the  bullock  start*,  the  bock  verts  (t.«. 
BON  tolarlMnir  in  ttao  feral ;  nMnily  ttiig*  the  eoekoo. 
well  singoit  tboa,  cnekoo.  Mayeit  uon  never  oeaee.  (flee 
RitMin's  Hist.  Essm/  on  \atif>nnl  Song,  prcf.  to  his  Sz-lect 
Colt,  of  Eng.  Sorji'v,  Svo.  lyjndon,  1783,  vol.  i.  p.  xlvti. 

The  earliest  eneiiinen  of  ScotUsli  sung,  after  the  Scots 
spoke  the  Englisn  langunge,  is  preserved  in  the  Rhyming 
Ckr9Hid»  of  Andrew  Wyntown,  prior  of  Locbleven,  written, 
■ft  ii  fseauaSij  sappoaed,  nbout  tbo  year  14S0.  in  which 
he  relatos  the  song  which  was  made  on  Aleiander  III. 
who  was  killed  by  ii  full  fnMii  his  horse  in  Rifstin  has 

giveik  it  111  the  ///.«/.  l.siiay  prcf.  to  his  Scottish  Soiii^.t, 
vol.  i.,  p.  xxiv.    (See  Ai-tXANDBR  III-,  vol.  i..  p.  :UiG.) 

The  earU«5«t  KugUsli  sung,  separately  printed  upon  a 
single  slieet,  is  believed  to  be  one  tnon  tho  downnU  of 
Thomaa  Lord  CiomwoU.  ajk  I  MO. 

An  ininnioas  nenefamuit  M.  MoMniBf  do  QmiIoii.  pro- 
jccte^l  u'i  itin<^'  t..-  history  of  Us  ooiinli7  by  «  cbmioliogieal 

acrit-'S  of  sonjjs  and  balladn. 

The  eflei  t  of  iho  halioil  in  rnisinp  the  pa.s<tions  has  been 
known,  and  felt  even  in  lata  times.  The  '  Marseillois 
Hymn.'  and  Bums's  song  of  "Scots  wh.-i  hae  wi'  Wallace 
bled,'  are  aulfieient  proofii  of  this.  Andrew  Fletcher,  of 
Saltoun,  speokt  of  a  wise  penon  whom  he  knew,  *  who  be- 
lieved that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballndi, 
he  need  not  care  who  should  make  thti  laws  uf  a  nation.' 
{P(,lit.  fVorks,g\o.  p  256.  Glasg.  1749.) 

BALLAD,  in  music,  a  short  air,  repeated  to  two  or  more 
stanza.s  simple  im  MBStnwliDII»  therefore  confined  in  modu* 
latum,  and  hkving  an  iiseompuiiDMnt  of  a  itrietly  suboidi> 
note  Und.  Whm  an  eir,  or  its  aoeotnpaoinimt,  is  florid,  or 

modulates  into  unrelated  keys, — when,  in  short,  eithf»r 
assume**  a  m«ire  elulxirate  form,  the  composition  ireneraily 
takes  the  name  of  son',',  or  canzonet,  even  when  sovit.i! 
Stanzas  are  repeaTc<l  to  the  same  melody.  [See  SoNO,  and 
Canzonet.] 

BALLAST  (Danish,  BaglMt German,  Dutoh,  and 
SwecBsh.  AoliBtl;  Freneh,       ;  Italian,  Sooomi;  Spa- 

ni<ih,  Lastre ;  Portuguese,  Lnstro :  Uussian,  Bolast),  a 
term  used  to  denote  any  heavy  material  phiced  in  a  ship's 
hold  with  the  oljert  oi'  sinkinif  her  deeper  in  the  water, 
and  of  thereby  rendering  her  capable  of  carrying  sail 
without  danger  of  being  overset.  Dhi|Mi  are  saia  to  be  in 
ballast  when  they  sail  without  »  csrgo»  having  on  board 
only  the  stores  ana  othor  wtideo  requlnle  Ibr  the  use  of  the 
vessel  and  crew,  as  well  as  of  any  passwiiirers  who  may  ho 
proceeding  with  her  upon  the  voyage.  In  la\  our  of  vessels 
liius  cireuuistancc'd  if  is  iisuiu  to  disp«.'ii>o  uilli  many 
lortuaUtieK  thu  cujiium- houses  of  the  p<irt8  of  departure 
and  entry,  and  to  remit  the  payment  of  certalll  dlMM  and 
gortchaigoft  which  arc  levied  upon  ships  having  eargoes  on 

By  a  recent  regulation,  a  foreign  vessel  proceeding  fmm  i 
British  port  may  take  on  board  chalk  as  ballast :  and  Inill 
not  ho  considered  as  other  than  a  ship  in  halli-t  in  <  >.iis,' 
(|U<tBce     her  having  on  board  a  small  quantity  uf  goods  of 


British  manufacture  ihr  the  private  use  of  the  mast«r  and 
crew,  and  not  by  way  of  mereliandiM,  bat  ftudi  goods  mnst 

not  exceed  in  value  -2ii/.  far  the  master,  lM.fbr,the  mate, 

and  i/,  lor  each  ol'  the  crew. 

Hcgulaliuiis  have  at  various  times  b(vn  made  in  d,fleiei.i 
ports  and  countries  determining  the  modes  m  wtitch  ships 
may  bo  supplied  with  ballMt,  and  in  what  manner  they 
may  discharge  the  same;  inch  regulations  being  neoes>' 
sary  to  prevent  iigury  to  hnrboura.   It  hm  IBiewtte  been 
sometimes  atte  mpted  to  oonvcri  the  supply  of  material  for 
ballast  mtu  a  monopoly.   In  vol.  xx.  of  Rymer's  F<rdera, 
p.  93,  of  the  year  lft36,  we  find  a  proclai:ia.iU'ii  hy  King 
Charles  I.,  ordering  *  that  none  shall  Lu}  any  ballast  out  of 
the  fiver  Thames  but  a  per»jn  appointu<l  by  him  for  tlmt 
purpowt'  and  this  ai^oaitmsnt  was  sold  for  the  king's  profit. 
Sinee  that  time,  the  soil  of  the  river  "Hiames  IWnn  London 
Bridge  tn  the  .sea  has  been  vested  in  the  corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House,  and  a  line  of  10/.  may  be  recovered  from  any 
person  for  every  Ion  of  ballast  which  he  may  take  out  of  tho 
river,  within  those  limits,  without  the  authority  of  that  cor- 
pomtion.   Ships  may  take  on  board '  land  l»Uast*  from  any 
qnanieeor  pitaeaat'of  Woolwich,  upon  paying  one  penny 
per  ton  to  tne  THnity  House.  Vnr  river  balkst,  the  curpo- 
ration  are  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament  (3  GealV.e.  uL) 
to  charge  according  to  the  foUowinp  rates: — 

For  every  ton  (  Jo  cut.)  of  1  i:.  i--  .  not  beiii;:  washi  d  bal- 
last, carried  to  tiny  ship  or  vessel  tuiplo)  cd  ui  the  coal  trade, 
the  sum  ef  It. 

For  eterj  aueh  ton,  eanried  to  anjr  other  British  ship  or 
vessel,  the  sum  of  Is.  SdL 
For  every  such  ton,  ctniod  to     fbieign  fthip  OT  TesieU 

the  sum  of  l.t.  "(/. 

Forc\  ery  ton  of  washed  ballast,  double  the  ebOfeitin an 
chargeable,  in  each  case  respectively. 

Further  sums  are  chargeable: — For  ever)'  ton  delivered 
in.  cr  unladen  ftom,  the  inward  East  or  West  Lttlia  Dock, 
lOdH ;  if  fat  or  fton  the  outward  Bast  or  West  India  Dock, 
iho  London  Dock,  the  Commcrnnl  Durk,  the  East  C  imtry 
Dock,  the  City  Canal,  iho  Surry  C;iiiii!,  or  the  Re^'en;  s 
Canal,  4^/. 

The  receipts  of  the  Trinitv  Corporation  from  this  souxx'V, 
in  1833,  were  SMOO'-.  aud  their  expenses  23,00v/..  but  this 
revenue  is  neoettarily  fluctuating.  In  the  preceding  veer 
(1631)  it  produced,  after  payment  of  alt  charges,  84M^  1«. 


10'/. 

The  ballast  of  all  ships  or  vessels  comin;:  into  the  Thames 
must  be  unlaflen  uito  a  lighter,  and  if  aii\  l  alla-t  be  tiirown 
into  the  river,  the  master  of  the  vessel  whence  it  is  thruwu 
is  liable  to  a  Gno  of  Some  Tegiilation  similar  to  this  is 
usually  enfimied  in  of  Oiy  port. 

Some  art  !s  required  in  properly  ballasting  a  ship.  The 
quriiitity  rennired  by  diffei-i  nt  \e^M•ls  uf  tl.e  same  tonnage 
varu  s  act  ordui'^'  to  tlu'ir  sluipe  or  Innld.  li'  any  great  quan- 
tity ut  heiuy  ba'hi>t.  .>iich  as  lead  ■  r  ir m,  is  dep'jsited  in  the 
bottom  of  the  iwld,  the  centre  oi  gravity  mil  be  plact-d  so 
low  that  the  vessel  will  labour  and  roll  violently  in  the  st^a, 
and  in  had  weather  will  be  in  danger  of  being  dismasted; 
it  win  besides  impair  her  sailing  qualities.  A  ship  thus 
ballastrd  is  .said  to  be  too  stjft'.  On  the  coutrarj',  wbc;  a 
ship  huii  lou  little  bidlasl,  or  this  is  so  dis]K<scd  a«  to  nuse 
the  centre  of  grav^tv  i^o  lu;jh,  equal  dan|.'er  will  an>f  :  she 
IS  then  said  to  bo  too  cmnk.  i'he  uri  (4  pruptrly  balla^tuig 
ships  consists  in  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  so  ai  to  bo 
neither  too  lii<.'h  nor  too  low,  and  •«  this  will  in  a  great 
measure  depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  veesel,  lib  not  poO" 
siblc  to  give  liny  p  trticular  directions  concerning  it;  blli  the 
task  should  be  ei>iiftdcd  to  expcrioneed  hands. 

iSliijjs  that  take  on  board  cargoes  cl  li^ut  ;^'iK(ds  require 
also  some  portion  uf  ballast,  in  order  to  lower  them  suffi- 
ciently in  the  water,  and  by  adjusting  the  centre  of  gravity 
to  enabb  them  to  oaiix  inth  tiafety  the  neceaaiy  |iies«  of 
safl. 

(Hume's  Laws  of  (hi'  CuMl^mis  .-  Report  of  Crit'imiffr-  ' 
House  of  Lords  on  Light''  and  Hnrbonr  Dues;  MoititiH  i  » 
Dictionary ;  M'C'ulloi  li  s  Dirli'iiifirr/.) 

B.VLLAST-Oi'FlCK  CO Rl'O RATION,  DUBLIN, 
or,  more  correctly,  the  Corporation  for  i'ic:<crtiing  and  Im* 
proving  the  Port  of  Ihiblin.  This  Board  was  cieated,  in 
1 788,  Tby  the  Aet  96  0*o.  III.  c.  19  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  ci  iir.i>l!.  iff  tweiit)  -three  meinl"ir>.  ^  iz. :  •  The  lord  mu.\or 
ai.d  -lierulv.  i  ir  th"  ti'.uc  being,  ol  the  city  of  Duhhn,  lhn?u 
alderimiL,  rh  ii  I  y  ih.  15  laid  of  Aldermen  frum  their  o^ril 
body,  uud  sevculecu  meiuben  who  were  appointed,  m  ths 
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int  instanee,  bjr  t1i»  Act  of  iDeorpomtion,  nuI  vbo  m,  on 

•II  future  vacancies,  etnpowcrod  to  elect  new  members,  but 
leavin;^  the  city  members  as  menibers  of  the  Board.'  Among 
the  seventeen  merobt  rs  nf  tlic  B  i  inl  are  two  pMfV;  Um  ra- 
raainder  are  principuUy  inorcbants  of  Dublin. 

This  self-elected  body  is  endowed  with  exteositre  now&» 
to  enablo  it  to  carry  on  the  warlu  and  to  improve  the  port 
of  DubUn ;  lissides  which,  it  hts  an  eselative  rif^t,  similar 
to  that  exercised  by  the  (>orporatic4i  of  the  Trinity  Housu  in 
Ixtndon,  of  supplying  with  balloi^t  all  vessels  sailing?  fn-m 
the  port  of  Duhliii.  In  ISIO  the  raannijcniont  of  all  the 
light-houses  on  tlto  ro  ist  of  Ireland  wa»  triiusft-rrcd  frura 
the  Commissionen  of  t'usioms  to  the  Ballast-Office  Corpo- 
ration in  Dublin,  wbkh,  howufsr,  aiMciflM  this  part  of  its 
<liity  subject  to  the  control  and  direetiiw  of  the  elder 
brethren  of  the  Trinity  Hou^o  in  Lonrlnn.  Tho  examina- 
tion and  licensing;  of  pilotJ  for  the  port  ot  Dublui  u  also  per- 
formed, acconlinij  to  the  provisions  of  the  before-monti  i  cd 
act  of  parliament,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ballast-Oilit  c 
Corporation. 

The  Board  is  empowered  to  demand  and  receive  U.  per 
ton  from  all  forpijrn  vessels,  dd.  per  ton  from  national  tm- 
aels  cmploywl  in  foroii^  tr.uh,  iiml  ')rt.  \wr  ton  fri.m  nil 
coastinir  vesst'ls  and  coliiers,  wh;rh  enter  tho  iiarboui  of 
Ihiblin,  tD'.vanls  rlefr.iyinj;  th<' t  \]).'n>e  uf  preser\inp  and  im- 
proving ilie  port.  Power  is  likewise  given  to  i^hargo  to  British 
vessels  1*.  per  ton.  and  to  foreinn  \esscl3  It.  id,  per  ion, 
f  >r  all  the  ballast  supplied.  The  Board  likewise  collects  the 
li^iht  dues  from  all  vesaela  sailing  to  or  from  porteia  In- 
land  The  rerenoe  from  this  flouKe  amoualed  in  U33  to 

45.028/.  .Iji.  4(1. 

The  Ballast-Board  has  grently  irnpruvfil  uw  p  jit  of  Duli- 
lin,  by  rebuilding  the  walls  of  the  river  I^ilfey,  and  by  deep- 
ening its  cliantiei.  In  the  beginning  of  1834  a  very  exten- 
sive work  of  the  latter  kind  was  undortaken,  in  the  execution 
of  which  powerftd  steem  meehinery  is  employed.  8inoe 
1820  the  Boarfl  hn-,  <  \p4  nilt  <1,  for  the  erection  of  light- 
houses and  the  buil  Hii^  of  floating  lights,  the  sum  of 
183,270/.,  which  has  been  <!efrayed  out  uf  the  ^ui])lu>  dues, 
as  there  is  no  debt  owinj:  by  the  Board  for  light-houses. 
There  are  now  thirty-five  liglit-,  supported  by  iho  Ballast- 
Board,  three  of  which  are  lifting  lignts.  VeeseU  engaged 
in  foreign  trade',  or  on  what  are  euled  over-sea  voyages.  | 
pay  towarrls  the  expense  of  these  hghts  one  farthing  per  | 
ton  for  c  -ich  li^ht-house  passed :  the  same  charge  ni;«le  on  i 
ciiastinp-ve  seU  when  loaded,  but  if  proceediii^r  m  halhist. 
only  oiie-b;ilf  the  rate  is  demanded  from  the  latter  cla&g  of 
Vi'S^el-. 

BALLET,  a  theatrical  representation, in  whicsh  a  ttotf  is 
told  by  gesture  aooomnsnied  by  ehaiHlMistie  or  iUnstratb'e 

iflusic,  and  to  which  dancing'      mere  saltation),  iceneiy, 

dcN-oratiuns,  &c.,  are  the  acees>.irics!. 

We  are  indc))te<l  for  the  wiM- 1.  and  even  for  its  pronuii- 
riatinn.  to  the  French,  who  had  it  from  the  Italian,  ballare, 
to  fiance ;  I  he  teeter  having  haan  derived  fimn  ^aMUQiur, 
which  has  the  same  meaning. 

The  French  enumerate  three  kinds  ctbattet,  namely,  the 
W<V/  dactinn,  or  ballet  pantrnuimr ;  tlm  fip'rahaUtt: 
and  the  comedig-ballet.  1  iic  twa  arw  not  now  m  u*e  : 
the  first  is  that  above  described,  and  the  only  true  ballet  ; 
for  those  which  consist  of  little  else  than  steps,  leaps, 
piroiuttet,  and  entrechats,  arc  unworthy  of  the  name,  and, 
m  bctf  are  dtvertistemttu  ;  in  which,  as  Rousseau  remarks, 
there  is  no  subject,  no  eonnexion,  and  the  best  performers 

tell  you  nothing,  b  it  tlmt  they  iLmce  \wll.  Tlie-e,  ln/wever, 
under  the  tiumc  nf  b  illet,  are  what  arw  u»»v  uiu.-.l  cyiuinoniy 
prudurcd  at  ;hu  Kind'  s  Theatre;  where  distortion  of  the 
person  and  unnatural  action  twins  more  apphuided  than 
expression  and  tme  graooRtlness,  nave  almost  supeneded 
both. 

•A  ballet,"  says  M.  Noverre,  who  by  Garrick  was  called 
TA<?  .S'Aw  'r  v;/  (jr»>  '/  /)iinr<?.  '  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  is  a 
picture,  dianii  from  lile,  of  the  manners,  dresses,  cere- 
monies, and  customs  of  all  nations :  it  must,  therefore,  be  a 
complete  pantomime,  and  through  the  eyes  speak  to  tbe 
very  soul  of  the  spectator;  and  beinft  a  regular  represen- 
tation, ought,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  bo  under  the  general 
nilcs  of  the  drama.  If  it  does  not  point  out  with  perspi- 
cuity and  '.villiont  the  iiiil  ol  a  pi (i;;r.ini.  tbe  p.issiini^  and 
incidents  tt  is  intended  to  describe,  it  is  a  divertissement,  a 
succession  of  dancna,  and  notbing  batter.'  (l4Un$  mt  la 
Dtuue.) 

Apprapiitta  mnaio  ia  »  eonatitaant  part  of  n  good  baUet; 


it  supplies  the  language  which  aetion  dene  cannot  speaV. 

and  is  gra%'e  or  lively,  eiioi-i.ret:c  or  tonrler,  a<'<>ur(lin<r  to  the 
passion  or  sentiment  nteanl  to  be  pourtniyed  on  ilie  stage. 
By  its  rhytliin  it  al-u  regulates  the  motmti  of  the  dancer 
(for  all  the  performers  in  the  ballet  arc  indiscriminately 
called  danet/Niit  whose  every  action  and  step  ought  to  be 
more  or  leas  measured.  Anirtotle,  in  his  PotUm  (can.  iii.), 
goes  80  lar  as  to  say.  that  there  are  denoen  who  by  rhythm 
applied  to  trestTirc  express  manners,  passions,  and  actions. 
A  fompuscr  uf  gcKid  ballel-inusic  is  carefully  attentive  to 
loeality  and  to  nationality.  Alraostcvery  civilized  nation  has, 
iu  addition  to  a  general  style  of  melody,  a  style  |>ecuhorljr  its 
own  :  and  by  a  judicious  adoption  of  this,  an  incalculable 
addition  is  made  to  the  intoiest  and  the  reidity  of  the  scene, 
through  the  powerital  medium  of  aaeoelation.  OlQek  did 
not  hesitate  to  iiitialuce,  in  his  Jphighuc  en  Tauridj\  the 
real  air  ef  a  eaiinil>al  natiiiu,  to  \slnch  ho  Uia<le  rerlaiti 
li;irl>ari,ins  (Ului'e.  Tlio  (jrcasional  and  rnuti  ius  u>e,  ti'O, 
ot  aiL>luilie<»  winch  recall  to  raind  any  thing,  whedier  in  tlio 
shape  of  narrative  or  sentiment,  analogous  to  what  is  rc* 
presenting  on  the  staget  M  practically  found  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  aetion.  But  in  havmg  reeoune  to  such 
means  '.jn  at  jn(l<;nient.  iriu>t  he  shovi  n  :  for  if  tbe  Cuiupo^er 
he  nut  sensible  and  experienced,  he  runs  considerable  danger 
of  exciting  ideaa  very  amign  to  thoaa  vbish  be  intraded  to 
raise. 

To  the  antiantB,  what  wo  call  the  pantomim»-batt«t  was 
well  known.  The  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  author  of  Bemarks  om 
Me  Aottef  qf  Cupid  ami  Ptyche,  written  when  he  was  young, 

and  before  he  hud  iir:  iv  I  -..x  those  difrnitics  in  the  ehuieh  to 
which  his  great  loarnii.i;  and  liij^b  eliaracter  entitled  hini. 
says,  speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  <kir.ce.  meaning  tti« 
nitmetic  part  of  it,  '  Being  iu  its  origin  used  in  the  service 
of  religion,  it  thereby  acquired  a  dignity  which  in  modern 
times  it  never  poiiewed.  Tbe  most  sacred  mysteries  of 
heathenism  wen  thus  aeeompanied.  Apollo,  in  a  passage 
of  Pindar,  is  railed  the  Dancer  if'pxn^')':);  and  there  is  a 
Greek  lint!  extant  which  represents  Jupiter  himself  in  the 
very  aet  of  dani  in^'.  Even  at  Rome,  wlu'ie  the  danee  was 
on  the  whole  much  less  respected,  thu  priests  ot  Mars,  to 
whom  the  caieof  the  sacred  ancilia  was  committed,  were, 
from  their  eustmnaiT  and  solemn  damsea,  denominated 
Satii  (from  «a/to).  Of  the  imitative  dance  both  Hato  and 
Xcnoph  111,  in  tbe  pers.in  of  their  master,  Socrates,  speak 
very  favtiurahly  ;  and  Anslulle  ranks  it  with  tlw  art  of 
poetry.  I'lutarch,  in  the  last  book  of  Synipoauic  Quetliun$, 
cousiilered  it  worthy  of  distinct  discussion.  And  Lucian,  . 
an  author  oortainly  not  deficient  in  genius  or  sagacity,  has 
left  an  espieas  eidogium,  in  whioh  be  Krunles  not  to  prefer 
dw  mAetiie  to  the  speaking  dramas.  The  Gieeks,  laya 
Athena?ii>,  "  had  broui;ht  their  dance  to  such  perfection, 
in  the  art  of  imilaUug  the  pa,--.sions,  that  the  most  eminent 
--eulptors  thought  their  time  not  ill-en:;iloye  l  m  studying 
and  designing  the  attitudes  of  ilie  public  dancers.  And  to 
this  atuch'  (he  adds)  they  owed,  undoubtedly,  some  of  the 
tramcendent  benntiea  of  their  works."  ' 

If.  NoveiM,  between  forty  and  lifty  years  ago.  operated  a 
great  change  in  the  ballet,  and  restored  it  to  nearly  the 
dignity,  considered  as  a  public  amusement,  «hu*h  it  sup- 
ported anion^  the  antients.  His  Medif,  his  hhnteur,  and 
his  PtycM,  are  still  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  by  the  few 
who  remember  them.  The  influence  of  these  vorka  lasted 
many  years ;  but  at  length  fashion,  almost  alway*  imposed 
to  good  i>ensc  and  good  taste,  would  view  with  fhvouhng 
lyos  iu>tUiii<r  but  that  which  passes  under  the  name  of 
dancing  ;  and  what  ought  to  be  the  hallet,  is  now,  with  occar- 
sionally  an  e\eci)tlon.  reduced  to  a  divertissement,  iti  which 
even  good  grouping  is  generally  ueglceted;  and  vaulting, 
winning,  ami  distortion  of  Umb  threatening  dislocation,  are 
the  only  exhibitions  that  gain  any  appluiae,  and  «0M^ 
quently  the  only  attainments  to  which  a  performer's  IsAiouta 
are  dire<  ted. 

BALLINASLOE,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Galway,  in 
Irelanil,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Suck,  a  tributary  to 
the  Shannon.  Though  a  small  place,  BallinaUoe  is  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  towns  in  the  county.  (Dt.  Beaufort's 
Memoir  qf  JrelaiuL)  It  is  celebrated  for  ite  great  wool 
fair,  which  is  held  on  the  1 3th  of  July.  This  fair  waa 
cstahlished  by  Mr.  Trench,  in  t!ie  year  iTj",  and  the 
town  IS  now  tiie  prupeity  of  his  graudsun,  Viscount  Uunlo. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  convenience  of  its  situation, 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  wool  country,  and  tbe  eflbru 
made  bv  Ur.  Ttancih  and  hit  mooanoca  lo  afford  eveijr 
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teeoimiDodatioii  to  those  who  ftvqncnted  it,  B«Uinasloe 
eventually  became  a  place  or  er»ftt«r  K«ort  uoA  more  ex- 
tensive hiisiiips-!  til  ui  the  fair  of  MuUinnjar.  For  3<iinc 
time  past  thu  nutiihci  of  basr»  of  wool,  each  weiehinK  ciiihl 
cwt.,  braufjlit  to  this  murki't,  has  avoraL;e(l  from  1  l^O  to 
1800  ;  but  It  is  calculated  that  lour  or  five  timt;s  tliis  qiiaii- 
titv  is  sold  there  without  being  brought  to  the  fair  at 

^aUioaske  has  alio  a  large  cattle  oiarket.  which  »  held 
in  O^ber ;  it  hv^ta  on  the  5th  and  ends  on  the  9th.  At 
the  nmrnfnf-pment  of  the  present  centurj'  the  number  of 
OXPii  a:;m::illy  sold  at  this  fair  was  10.000,  and  of  sheep 
IdU  iMKi,  Owing,  howi  vi  r,  to  the  innreased  cultivauun  of 
they'll  and  other  causes,  the  number  of  sheej)  brought  to 
Balliiiasloe  market  i$  supposed  to  have  diminished  of  late 
|«ar«.  The  cattle  toils  bring  600/.  a  ^ear.  BaUinasloc  is 
a  bandionie  town.  It  has  two  breweme.  and  a  barracks 
f  tr  iM\  :ilry  aivl  infantry.  Tliore  sre  several  public  schools, 
tw  iof  wliich  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  A 
cana!  was  foriiii'd  a  tV-vv  )  cars  ai,"'.  whir-li  makes  a  corntim- 
nicatiuii  betwt^n  the  town  atid  the  river  Shannon.  It  is 
sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  drains  nearly  12,000  acres  of 
bog.  Tbis  canal  was  opened  for  the  purpose*  of  oominerro 
in  18C8.  Ballbiaffloe  is  eighty  miles  west  fWraci  Dublin  in 
a  straight  line :  by  the  road  the  distance  is  ninety  miles. 
The  population,  in  was  4140;  in  1821  it  was  only 

1  SI  I,  (Camden's  Britnnnia  ;  Dr.  Bcaufoii's  Mnmair  nf  a 
Map  of  Ireland;  Young's  'Pour  in  Ireland,  vol.  L;  Se- 
ward's Topograp/n'a  Hibtrmea;  Carlisle's  T^opegrafMcal 
IHctionaryj  ParHanuniaif  Ptmen,  &c.) 
^  BALLtOL.  orBALIOL.  JOHN,  the  snecessfb)  eompc- 
titor  with  V,rv.v,'  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  i^es  ^  u'UhI 
from  an  aiiUiJiit  Anglo-Norman  family  iliat  held  bi'^e 
possf'sslon-i  in  Eiiu'lnnd,  Norraandv,  and  Scotland.  He 
wa.*  the  only  son  of  John  BalioU  lonl  of  Galloway,  and  was 
bora  about  tho  year  1299.  lit  he  first  becomes  an 
object  of  htstoiical  notiee,  as  one  of  the  elaimaiita  to  the 
then  vacant  Scottish  throne;  ctatniing  in  ri;;ht  of  his 
jrrnndni  'fht'r,  the  ('Most  <  o-he'ress  of  the  only  son  nf  l>:n  ''1  T., 
kisif^  ol' Scotlar.ii,  that  h.irl  issuo  living.  A  short  I'.vplaiia- 
tion  of  the  circumslanco  under  \vliifh  the  Scoltisli  thruiie 
became  vacant  will  make  tho  validity  of  Haliol's  claim 
evident. 

Hie  late  king  of  Scotland,  Alexander  UL,  waa  maRied 
to  the  datiffhter  of  Hennr  ITI.  (fbther  of  Edward  1.),  then 

k'n;:  of  Kriu'land.  In  Alcxnr.der  pavo  his  only  daugh- 
ter Margaret  (who  boro  Hit  tuothcr's  uauic)  in  marriage 
to  Eric,  the  youthfid  sovi'rt'i<,m  of  Norway;  and,  by  the  six- 
teenth artir  lo  of  the  treaty  of  marriage,  it  was  stipulated 
that  tho  issiio  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  in 
the  event  of  iailiire  in  the  male  line,  failure  shortly 

after  look  place  by  the  death,  in  IS84,  of  Alexander's  only 
sim'iving  tjon  without  issue;  by  which  cirrumstanrc,  the 
only  child  of  Eric  and  the  Scottish  princess,  a  daughter  also 
called  Margaret,  and  known  in  *^ coltish  history  and  an- 
tient  ballads  by  the  apjii  llaiion  of  the  '  Maid  of  Norway,' 
becnruc  heir  presumptiN  e  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  By  tho 
death  of  Alexander  himwlf  two  yean  after  by  a  fall  from 
bis  hon«,  the  Maiden  of  Norway  beeanse  rightful  queen  of 
Scotl  ind.  She  was  at  this  timn  but  thri  e  y  oars  old,  and 
a  cniitu  il  i)f  regency  was  appointed  tj  exec  ute  the  duties  of 
the  sincreiu'^n. 

Kd»ard  1.,  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  monarch  uf 
that  age,  had  long  regarded  Scotland  with  the  e}  es  of  a 
feudal  superior,  and  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  aisert  his 
claim.   Such  an  opportunity  now  presented  itwlf.  He  was 

the  nearest  male  ri  lati\e  or  the  uv  ther's  side  of  tho  infant 
princess,  who  wa-^  his  ^rand niece :  and  Eric,  nAturuttv 
anxious  Tir  the  interest  of  !;is  daui^litcr,  i?<i!ieitcd  in  her  f.ivisur  ' 
tiie  protoctiun  of  the  king  of  England.    Edward  leaving  al- 
jc»dy  formed  the  design  of  uniting  Scotland  i  >  the  English 
throne,  by  maimng  the  royal  heiress  to  his  eldest  son. 
the  prince  of  'Wales,  promptly  interfered  and  commanded 
obeilience  to  tlm  cfovernnient  of  the  retjcnts.    Kvery  thing 
went  on  prospcrousl)    in  f,iv>>ur  of  this  fjreat  ohjecl  of  i 
h's  ambdion.     He  managed  i;  so  adniitly.  that  tiie  tlr-t  1 
ulTicial  proposal  for  the  marriage  emanated  Irotu  the  Scottish 
pailiament ;  the  eOQSeUt  of  the  infiint's  father  was  soon 
obtained;  the  pope  granted  the  neooMarv  dispensation, 
end  a  Iraaty  of  marriage  was  agnreed  to,  which  nominally 
sc<  ur>  d  the  liberties  and  indejx'ndence,  but  in  reality  left  , 
the  claim  to  feudal  suponunty.  precisely  as  it  stood  bef  >re 
the  marriage  was  projected.    But  ail  these  llattt  riti'r  hopes 
wero  suidenly  destroyed  by  the  untimely  death  of  tho  youug 


queen  in  1290,  which  opened  a  new  scene  of  strife  and 
calamity  to  Scotland. 

By  t'le  death  of  the  Mnid  of  Ncnray,  the  posterity  of 
the  three  la-'t  kinir-s  of  Sc4»ilaiid  bctaiiie  exliiul,  and  tho 
tlironc  hei  anie  ti  e  possession  of  the  next  in  km  or  law. 
Tfjirteen  raiidi dates  presented  themselves,  each  asserting 
the  ehiims  of  hirih  and  Consanguinity ;  but  the  pretensione 
of  the  majority  were  so  utterly  groundless,  that  the  contest 
was  soon  reduced  to  two  oontpctitors,  John  Ballot  lord  of 
Galloway,  aud  Robert  Bruce,  lonl  of  .\nnand  ale.  Tile 
claims,  relative  and  direct,  of  tliesie  two  noblemen  will  bo 
seen  in  the  folhnring  table  :— 

I>.*vi(l  t..  Kin*. 

1 

Henry,  prince  of  ScoUaoit. 


Malcolm  tv..  uiif,          Winttua.  lUnc;  n>vM.  lUri  »r  \Un- 

eltl«*t  iiroifaar                   toA  bMdMr.  tinRtloa,  .')nl  brotlMn 

AfeMdn  II.,  Kla^  dwiffatan: 

Alcumter  III.,  King.  ^ 
Maiamt.  mnkri  Sfta, 

Noimgp  (bo  <•««>. 


l.M«rsan)i,aianiMA]«n  9.  iMbeik,  muiM  Itobait  3;.Aila 

•fOaUmiiigr.  Hmm. 

DerT«(|d4.  or  OnvMrgOl*,  ■wnM         Xetatt  kmc*. 
JdtallaHal. 

Tills  table  shows  that  Baliol  was  the  grandson  of  the 
eldest  daughter:  Bruce  the  son  of  the  sceond  daughter' 
tho  point  at  issue  therefore  was.  whether  the  crown  belonged 
of  right  to  the  representative  of  the  eldest  daughter^  though 
more  remote  by  one  degree,  or  to  the  representative  of  the 
second,  who  was  nearer  hv  one  dpirrec.  that  is.  in  fart, 
whether  the  crown  descended  in  the  order  oi  birih,  accord- 
m'^  to  the  modern  sy  stem  of  primogeniture,  or  was  here- 
ditary in  tho  order  of  proximity  of  blood.  At  the  present 
day,  the  question  would  not  admit  of  any  dispute ;  but  in 
the  unsettled  juriaprudenee  of  a  barbanms  age  andeonntir. 
the  chums  appeared  to  be  so  equally  balanced,  that  a  deci- 
sion in  favour  of  Bnire  would  by  no  mi  ans  warrant  the 
imputation  of  deliberate  injustice.  TIk'  elaim  of  Kdwaid  III. 
to  the  throne  of  PVanee,  and  of  Ferdinand  of  C.istile  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Aragon,  iar  much  more  violently  with  our 
modem  principles  of  inheritance.  Tiie  estates  of  Scotland 
were  either  afraid  or  unwilling  to  decide  between  the  com- 
petiton,  tmd  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  civil  war.  very  pru- 
dently determined  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  controversy 
to  one  WHO  was  able  to  enforce  it— namely,  the  king  of 
England. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  present  purpose  to  detail  tho 
procei?<lings  by  means  of  whKh  Edward  I.  made  this  office 
of  arbiter  instrumental  in  imposing  the  chains  of  ibudal 
subjection  upon  Scotland.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present 

to  slate  that,  thi  u  jh  I'dwanl  delighted  in  war,  and  c  .n,'- 
dered  the  etd.arL'emcnt  of  his  dominions  ns  the  •jjqaI  uusuic^s 
id'  a  sovereif;n,  lu-  was  extremely  partial  to  the  formalities 
—the  letter,  if  not  tite  spirit— of  judicial  proceedings. 
Though  there  can  be  Do  doubt  that  he  employed  bis 
alleged  feudal  superiority  aa  a  mere  means  towards*  sulyu- 
gating  Scotland,  he  laboured  to  inrnt  the  proceedings 
nith  the  garb  of  judicial  deliberation  and  free  .^gcucy. 
The  declaration  w  hich  lie  eon:pelled  tho  estates  of  Scotland 
to  svil,^,-nl.e  of  their  acts  (by  m  Inch  ius  claim  as  l,>rd  para- 
mount ot  his  vassal  kingdom  ot  Scotland  was  acknon  Icdged 
without  qualification )  l>eing  wholly  uninfluenced  by  fearer 
force — a  declaration  which  bears  tlie  stamp  of  falsehood  on 
the  ioce  of  it— is  a  striking  instanoe  of  his  respect  fer  the 
lit>rms  and  external  observance  of  justice. 

After  a  tedious  inquirv  of  ncirly  two  years'  duration,  the 
(K dogate*  to  w  h:  iii  tlu-  Kuii'i-ii  king  referred  the  consirle:- 
ation,  as  a  poiui  uf  the  law  o(  inheritance,  of  the  claitns  of  ilie 
se\'eral  cotnpetitor.s  to  the  vacant  throne,  made  their  n'j».:rt 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  heir  ofthe  eldest  daughter,  that 
is,  in  favour  of  priroi^eniturc ;  and  areonlingly  Edwaril  gave 
judgment,  iiut  as  arbiter,  but  as  feudal  snp,.rior.  tliat  .lo'iu 
Baliol.  as  the  heir  of  the  eldest  daughter,  should  iwoivf  cud 
have  seisin  of  the  kniL:  lutn  of  Si  otland  and  dl  it-  :i|  .uir 
teaance*.   Tbisoccunud  on  tbo  19th  of  November,  il'vi. 
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Next  day  Baliol  swore  fealty  to  Ibe  king  of  England  in  these 
words—*  Hear  yon  tliif,  my  lotd  Edward,  king  of  England, 
ajid  savcrrcjn  lord  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  that  I,  John 

Baliol.  killer  of  Scoilam!.  do  fealty  to  you  for  the  realm  of 
S>',<t!ar.(l.  wivich  I  Imid  and  c[d\m  \"  hi>!il  of  ymi  ;  that  I 
Mill  bo  faithful  and  \v\iil  to  you,  and  faith  niid  loyalty  will 
bear  you  of  life  and  limb  and  worldly  honour  ;i{,Miii!-t  all  ni' u 
that  may  live  and  dio ;  and  loyally  I  will  acknowledge  and 
loyalty  perfiMiD  the  servteea  that  atvdne  to  you  for  tin  afore- 
said  kingdom  of  Srnthnd,  so  help  me  Hod  .ind  tlicsu  holy 
jrospels.*  The  nww  kaii;  was  crownoil  at  Spoiin  on  the  30th 
Nuvember,  and  ap  uu  w>  nt  through  tin-  i;_'iii>mimous  cere- 
inuny  of  vassalage  within  less  than  a  miUth  after  at  New- 
castle. It  is  but  right  to  add  that  the  estates  of  Scotland 
and  tlie  other  ctmipetitan,  with  Bruce  (the  naneaakc  and 
srandladier  of  the  Beio  of  nannoekbom)  at  their  head,  had, 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  inquiry,  fully  acknowlcdst  d  F.il- 
ward"»  claim  as  lord  paramount ;  that  Baliitl  s  o  ifh  of 
fi-ah\  after  the  decision  in  his  t'avnur  was  only  in  ktvpin^ 
with  the  whole  procee<hngs.  In  point  of  fact,  Kdward  m- 
terferad  solely  with  a  view  to  asserting  his  feudal  supre- 
maey,  and  would  have  aaeerted  it  by  force  if  necenary. 
For  thte  he  has  been  fiercely  denotineed  by  the  Soottiui 
historian-:  but  in  truth  with  nuire  patriotic  zeal  than 
sound  nfs^  i»r  reasoning.  The  claim  of  the  kin?  of  England's 
fi'ii  lal  superiority  over  Scotland  was  of  lonjj  standing,  fre- 
quently acknowledged,  and  tbotlfb  constantly  evaded,  very 
aeldotn  op«nly  denied ;  the  aaaertion  or  evasion  being  wholly 
an  aibir  of  temporary  expediency,  depending  on  the  per- 
fona!  influence  and  cour<i|>e  of  the  king,  and  the  internal 
evinditi'iii  <  f  either  kingdom  for  the  time. 

Edwartl  s  object  in  causing  the  ceremony  of  homage  to 
be  repeated  was  soon  seen.  A  number  of  petty  indignities 
»aon  taught  the  new  vassal  king  of  Scotland  that  his  lord 
paramount  only  watted  a  pretext  to  «;i«e  the  fief  into  his 
own  hands.  To  his  subjcct^i  he  dared  not  look  for  the  means 
of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  feudal  subjection  thus  ignomi- 
ntoti-^iy  impostnl  upon  him;  for  th(-  mas*  of  t!;-'  Scutii.sh 
ptiiple  were  indignant  at  the  humiliating  position  to  whicli 
the  sordid  ambition  of  the  competitors  fortlieeiown  had  re- 
duced their  country.  Appeals  from  the  dedekiDS  of  the  Scot- 
tiab  king  to  hie  mpatior  lotd  were  enoooraged.  Every  saitor 
in  the  courf-  ofBnliol  who  was  dissatisfied  with  hi-s  j-idgment, 
found  in  Kdwanl  a  wiUine  heartT :  ami  within  tl.u  first  year 
of  his  rei^'H  lie  was  serx  od  w  itli  nn  loss  tiian  l^mr  citations  to 
prove  the  legality  of  his  decistoiis  in  the  courts  of  the  lord 
paramount.  It  was  in  vain  that  Baliol  reminded  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  that  he  had  distinctly  covaoantod  on  oath  at 
Bingham,  that  no  Seottiih  subject  should  be  called  into  an 
English  cor.rt  tn  arisw-.-^r  fnr  nfts  dono  in  Si'dflam!.  Krlward 
haughtily  rLplieil.  tlmt  the  conditions  nf  tl'.o  treaty  at  Knig- 
bijni  appli'  d  >  ili  ly  tu  his  son's  projcrted  nmrriago  with  the 
8cotti*h  prHUfs*.  and  that  it  was  hi'?  duly  to  administer  even- 
hande<l  justice  to  tbelowe^^i  as  well  as  the  highest  of  his 
vaasais.  Baliol  was  timid  and  weak  but  not  mean  in  spirit. 
Tnete  indigniUea  bitterly  martJIIed  him,  and  be  could  not 
bear  the  reproaches  of  his  pe  i^li'.  ITr  a-;  summoned  to 
answer  the  complaint  of  fhi*  Earl  of  ]•  ,{',<  lud'TC  the  kin^ 
of  Entrlanil.  Ho  attmideri,  Imt  maiiitaiiivil  tliat  he  was  imt 
bound  to  answer  the  appellant ;  that  it  was  a  matter  which 
regarded  the  rights  of  the  crown;  anrl  that  he  dared  not 
answer  without  the  advice  of  the  good  men  of  his  realm. 
He  was  reminded  of  bis  oath  of  fealty,  but  toTd  that  he 
ratght  have  time  to  considt  lii-,  <■  :iuu-il,  TTc  ifpli(.'<l  that 
he  would  not  ask  for  cither  time  or  titljoiuianvnl.  Judi»- 
ment  for  contempt  and  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  his 
feudal  superior  was  formally  given  against  him  by  the 
English  oottrt»  whwh  he.  however,  continued  to  ward  off  by 
requesting  permission  to  consult  his  subjects.  War  en- 
sued, and  he  lost  bis  kingdom  before  the  judgment  was 
acted  ufion. 

In  1295  war  broke  out  betwetin  France  and  England. 
Tlie  e^itates  of  Scotland  l  agorly  caught  at  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  asserting  the  independence  of  their  country, 
and  prevailed  upon  Baliol  to  conclude  an  allianee  oflfonsive 
and  defensive  with  the  French  monarch.  The  management 
of  this  was  tntrustpd  to  a  committee  of  noWcs,  the  nation 
havinjT  no  confldenro  cither  in  Baliol'a  patri  Dti-ia  m  a  isrl  im. 
Editranl  made  extensive  preparations  for  chassisin;;  las  re- 
'  (US  va.ssals.  lie  first  cited  Baliol  to  appear  before  him 
at  Newcastle.  The  summons  was  unattended  to,  the  Scot- 
tish barons  detaining  their  king  in  a  kind  of  honourable 
uplivitjr  in  thn  highlanda.  Thia  was  in  March.  On  the 


5th  of  April  Baliol  sent  to  the  English  monarch  a  forma] 
renunciation  of  homaee  in  his  own  name  and  tbat  of  his 

barons.  '  Felon  fool !'  exclaimed  Edwai-d,  in  a  totie  of 
scornful  pity,  'but  since  he  will  not  come  to  us.  we  will  go 
til  iiim.'  The  usual  fortune  of  the  English  arms  prevailed 
the  Scotch  were  cvorywhere  del'cntcd  ;  an<l  the  unfortunate 
Baliol  was  compelled  t'  >  perform  the  roost  humiliating  acts 
of  ieudai  pemmce.  Mounted  on  a  galloway,  and  bewnng  % 
white  wand,  the  emblem  of  vassalage,  be  met  hh  offended 
sovereign,  and  af>rr  cxpic.s.sinf;  his  surriiw  f  r  his  alliance 
with  the  Fr«?n(!h  king  :'.nd  rcht  Uioii  a(.,Minsi  his  licj^c  lord,  he 
w as  compidlcil  ti)  si^-n  an  ;:i-tn;iiicin,  in  whicli  lie  acknow- 
ledgeil  the  rifzht  ol  the  sui^nor  lord  to  enter  niio  possession 
of  his  fee  alWr  the  renunciation  of  homage,  and  transferred 
to  him  the  fealtv  which  the  Scottish  barons  and  freeholders 
had  sworn  to  oimself  This  fbrmal  atutcndv  of  his  king- 
dom of  Scotland  t  ok  place  on  tho  Snd  of  July,  1296,  just 
lour  vi-ars  at^ci-  hi>  accession. 

Kdward  s  trcatiucnt  of  tho  deposed  monarch  was  indul- 
gent, and  showed  that  he  regarded  him  m  a  mere  puppet  of 
royalty  in  the  hands  of  the  loida  of  his  council,  who  ori- 

Sinated  and  conducted  the  war.  Vtm,  Kincardine,  where 
e  ^gned  the  act  of  abdication,  he  was  transferred,  with  his 
son  Edward  Baliol,  to  the  Tower  of  I.nndnn,  v.iicrc  lie  n?- 
sided  fur  three  years,  with  some  .state,  and  the  liberty  ot  a 
circle  of  twenty  ntiles.  Tlvere  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  serious  in  saying  that  he  parted  with  his  crown  without 
regret,  and  that  he  lon.'cfl  to  lead  a  private  lifh  on  his  patri- 
monial estatea  in  Normandy.  His  wishes  wore  gratified  in 
1299,  three  years  after  bt!i  abdication.  He  solomnlv  pledged 
himself  never  more  to  intcnui  ddle  in  the afiairs  of  Scotland  ; 
and  tho  pape  having  becomo  surety  for  the  performance  of 
his  promise,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Normandy, 
where  he  lived  in  obscttrity.  and  apparently  forgouen,  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1314,  just  after  the  battle  of 
Bunnockbum. 

Bnltol  is  wsually  held  up  to  scorn  by  .Scottish  historians 
a.s  a  mean  spirited  prince,  who  pun  hascil  tl.i  ciapty  honours 
of  a  throne  at  the  expcn>-e  of  his  country  and  mdcpcndeneu. 
But  It  required  much  more  firmness  and  ability  than  he 
possessed,  and  a  much  more  favourable  combination  of  dr- 
enmstanees  than  attended  his  elevation,  to  defeat  the  ambi. 
tious  designs  of  his  powerful  neighbovir,  and  wield  the 
sceptre  of  Scotland  in  the  unsettled  times  in  which  he  liveil. 
'To  ine.'savs  Dr.  I.in^'ard,  '  iie  apfiears  as  dt'sersmi;  of 
pity  as  of  blame.'  The  contemptuous  epithet  Toom  Tabard, 
'  Empty  Jacket,'  bears  significant  tcstunony  to  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen. 

f Hemingford's  Hi»t.,  and  Ry mer's  Fbaiera ;  Lord  Hailes't 
Annals ;  Tytler's  Hixtory  of  Scotland;  and  Lingard's  Ilia 
tonj  of  Kngland.    The  article  'Baliol'  in  the  Btograrihut 
Britunnica,  compiled  with  unusoid  c«t»  and  reseairli,  is 
worth  consulting.) 

B.ALLIOI^  or  BALIOL,  EDWARD,  shared  hisfather^a 
captivity  in  the  Tower,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  paternal 
residenee  in  Nonnandy.  With  the  exeeptkm  of  his  visits  to 
the  English  court  in  1.124  (when  he  was  invited  over  by 
Edward  II.  with  a  view  to  intimidate  Robert  Bruct),  and  in 
1  !2  7,  it  would  appear  that  he  led  a  life  of  retirement  in 
Isorinandy  till  the  year  1332,  when  we  find  him  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  enterprise  of  the  Lords  Wake,  Beaumont, 
and  other  *  quereUours'  (aa  the  disinherited  lords  were  called), 
to  talra  ftfcible  posoession  of  their  fbrfbited  estatea  in  Scot 
land.  Many  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  possessed  estates 
both  in  Scotland  and  England ;  and  during  the  war  between 
the  Hrure  and  the  English  kings,  which  cndc<l  in  favoui- 
of  the  former.  tiii>ir  estate*^  w  ore  seized  by  both  the  belli- 
gerents. An  express  clai.st  ,  h.i-.vc\er,  in  the  treaty  of 
Northampton  in  1327,  restoted  the  forfeited  Scottish  estates 
of  the  English  Tytrds  Perny,  Wake,  and  Beaumont;  and 
under  the  sanrt  n  tl  clause,  thelast  two  nolslemen,  after 
having  in  vnin  lUuu.ril  its  fulfllnicnt  IVom  the  regent  and 
parliament  of  Srotlaiid,  detcrninu  d  to  ;i-  si  rt  their  rights  by 
force  of  arms.  Edward  Baliol  was  icaddy  induced  to  joii: 
th«  enterprise,— urged  by  an  adveatnrou^  spirit,  and  the 
recollection  that  his  interests  wen  moat  affected  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  in  Scotland. 

The  force  collected  I'V  these  adventurers  for  tho  invasion 
of  a  kingdom  flushed  w  ith  the  recollection  of  the  victory  uf 
Bannockburn  and  with  r.ewly-won  independence,  did  not 
excee<l  ,100  horso  and  a  few  foot  soldiers.  With  this  small 
boily  Baliol  and  hisasioewtes  setsailfiremRavenBpuron  the 
Hurobcr— then  a  port  of  eonsequenee,  now  a  range  of  sands, 
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ilf>-  at  low  water — liavinK  Loen  probibited  by  Rilwanl  III. 
(who,  liowevor,  covertly  sanctioned  the  enl«rprise)  from 
marnhing  armed  men  thmui^'li  the  iiMrtlu-rn  fnunia's,  or  per- 
petrating any  act  which  could  bu  dbeiue<l  a  viuUiliua  ot  thu 

Eeace  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  progress  of  this 
andfUl  or  invaders  reads  like  romaoce.  they  cDt«rad  the 
Finh  of  Forth,  landed  at  Kingboro  i»  Fifeshire,  defealed 
the  Earl  of  Fife,  and,  with  an  inereaaed  force  not  ex- 
ceeding altogether  3000  men,  marched  boldly  across  the 
couatiy  to  meet  an  eiiemy  at  least  ten  timi's  marc  nu- 
merous than  them»eh  «is.  The  array  of  Baliol  encamped 
near  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn  in  iu  front.  On  the 
o]>]Kwite  bank  the  Earl  of  Mar  lay  encamped  with  a  force  of 
from  30,000  ta  40.000  men ;  wbito  a  aeeond  army  lay  within 
ei;^!it  nnlt  >  orB  iliul's  flank.  His  situation  was  desj>crate; 
un  1  he  relii  ved  li mi -elf  from  it  hy  a  resolution  as  desperate. 
Iti  till-  cl<j;iil  1)1  U'.ii\\{  tlif  I'-tiLjli-h  ti/ri'f  crossed  (lie  V^.iyn  iit 
a  point  where  it  was  t'orUablo,  and  atut  k>;;l  t  uu  >lb>epiiig  und 
derenoeleSB  Scots  before  they  were  aware  of  their  approach. 
The  eamaceim  dreadful:  13,000  Soots,  including  the  £arls 
of  Mar  and  Moray,  and  many  knights  and  borons,  lay  dead 
on  Diifllin  Moor,  the  scene  of  battle  :  w  l.ile  the  loss  of  the 
Entrlish,  as  at  the  memorable  field  ot  Cif>sy,  did  not  exceed 
;i  f'  «■  jjentlemen  and  f  )i-t  ti'iUliers.  From  Uuliliii  Moor 
Baliol  and  luji  confederate  barons  hastened  to  Perlh,  wituru 
he  was  uniuoeeMfully  besieged  by  the  Earl  of  March,  the 
commander  of  tbe  amy  that  lay  on  bis  left  flank  when 
encamped  at  the  Earn.  Thin  Ibroe  having  been  disponed, 
the  antient  folhmer-;  of  his  family,  and  all  persons  disaf- 
fected to  the  fniiiilv  of  Bnu-i-,  crnwded  to  his  standanl.  and 
he  was  crtAvncil  kin>;  i)f  Sputliiid  at  Sciiuc,  cin  tlie  2!th  of 
Si'ptcmber,  only  seven  weeks  from  the  day  of  his  landing 
at  Kinghorn. 

So  rapid  a  eonqnett,  with  means  so  dispttmottionate  to 
the  magnitude  of  tne  result,  was  only  equalled  by  tbo  sud- 
denness with  whicli  it  was  overturned.  Baliol  ha\  jiiLr  pri- 
vately renewed  to  Edward  III.  all  the  forms  of  feudal 
subjugation  imposed  on  his  futlier  by  the  first  Kdward, 
and  concluded  an  armistice  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
kingdom  by  a  convention  of  tbe  atatet,  lay  r:ire1e!»!>ly  en- 
camped at  Annan,  where  he  was  surprised  by  a  body  of 
borsn  commanded  by  the  young  Earl  of  Moray,  brother  to 
the  Earl  who  fell  at  DufQin.  and  wiih  diffieulty  e^ciped 
half  naked  to  tbp  English  Miin  hes,  eiiw;  more  an  exile 
and  a  lugitive.  Thi.s  e\t.iit  iM  curred  on  the  I6th  December, 
within  less  than  three  mouths  from  the  date  of  bis  coro- 
nation. 

Bdwatd  III.  promptly  interfered  in  favour  of  his  vassal ; 

and  the  battle  of  Jgalidon  Hill,  July  10,  1333,  again  placed 
Eilward  Baliol  on  the  tiirune  of  Scfitland.  The  lo^.s  of 
the  Scots  in  this  actum  was  so  gitat  as  to  be  dttmed  irre- 
coverable, and  probably  BalioVs  seat  would  have  been  firm 
bad  he  not  outraged  the  national  feeUngs  by  the  extent 
of  his  eonoeasions  to  hi*  loyd  benefiuetor.  The  oblisation 
of  homage  and  feudal  8er%°ice  to  the  king  of  England  was 
undertaken  in  the  fullest  terms.  Tlie  town  of  Berwick  was 
givL  II  u|i  to  hini,  and  Baliol  by  a  solemn  instrument  iiiurle 
aa  absolute  surrender  of  the  fertile  provinces  of  Berwiek- 
shire,  Roxburghshire,  Selkirkshire,  l'eebUj-,hire,  and  Dum- 
frioshire,  togeUier  with  the  Lothians.  Tbe  price  which  he 
thus  paid  for  a  mutilated  sovereignty  proved  his  unworthi- 
ness  to  hold  it.  The  nation  turned  with  di.sgnst  from  him 
to  David,  the  infant  son  of  Rolicrt  Bruce. 

It  wijuld  i'e  II  lediDus  and  viiiprulltable  ta.^k  to  det;iil  the 
vaiiuus  tbrtuucs  of  Edward  Baliol  till  hilt  Anal  expulsion 
from  the  throne  of  Scotland.  So  long  as  be  w  as  supported 
by  tbe  king  of  England  he  exercised  •  mmiiiial  sovereignty, 
but  the  moment  tne  pvassuie  of  that  monarch's  iran  natid 
was  withdrawn,  the  deep-rooted  hatred  of  tJie  Scots  againut 
their  vassal  kin;.;  hmki-  out  into  fresh  acts  of  resistance. 
Baliol  liinisrlf  plae'id  su  little  reliance  on  his  hubjects,  tliat 
he  tied  to  England  ul  every  reverse  of  fi>rluiie.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  nation  towards  his  person 
are  forcibly  portrayed  by  an  old  historian  quoted  by  Sir 
Walter  Seoit  iHm.  Seoffatd,  Cab.  C^.'i  *  If  you  asked 
a  grown-up  person  who  v,  as  his  king,  he  daied  make  no 
other  answer  save  by  iiamiug  Edward  Bahul,  while  the 
iindissemblniL'  lr:mkness  of  cliildliood  aOAWeied  tho  nme 
qnestirin  with  the  name  of  David  Bruce." 

In  tliis  manner  Baliol  contrived  for  some  years  to 
struggle  against  the  obstinacy  of  hi*  opiKments.  and  the 
lukewnnnneM  and  perfidy  of  bis  adbeirats.  In  1334  be 
«M  oompeUedto  ily*  in  oonaetiuonea  of  »  quarrel  between 


tbe  most  powerful  of  his  confederate  barons.  He  was  aocn 
after  restored  by  the  arms  if  his  feudal  master.  Next 

year  Edward  III.  airaiti  inLn  hfd  nn  army  into  Scotland, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  su.'^taiojug  liia  vassal  and  sc- 
cnring  the  territories  which  had  been  ceded  to  him.  For- 
tunately for  Scotland,  tbe  power  and  ambition  of  this  war* 
like  and  able  monaieb  were  soon  after  allured  by  a  more 
splendid  prize,  the  conquest  of  France,  which  mainly  en- 
grossed his  attention  and  resources  for  several  years;  during 
which.  fortrej.s  after  lortre.is  fell  from  the  haml.-.  of  B.iliiil, 
and  the  i  uusc  of  King  David,  tbe  heir  of  Bruce,  daily  ac- 
quired strength. 

In  1365  Edward  m.  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
terruptions which  the  Scottish  wars  had  constantly  oflbred 
to  his  operations  in  Fram  e.  Fie  marched  an  immense 
army,  composed,  in  gre.ii  puxt,  of  tlie  victorious  veterans  in 
the  French  wars,  witli  a  view  of  effecting  a  final  c^  uqui  ^t  uf 
tlie  kingdom,  and  annexing  it,  as  Edward  I.  had  annexed 
Wales,  to  the  larger  and  richer  portion  of  the  island.  As  a 
preliminary  step  he  purchased  Baliol's  rights  to  the  Scottish 
throne,  liiis  was  easily  arranged.  In  point  of  het  Baliol 
had  ceased  tn  exercise  the  fuMctions  of  royalty  sin(e 
when  Kin-:  David  v  entured  to  \  isit  his  kingdom  :  aiid,  ad- 
vanced III  yrar.-.,  and  wiihout  ehildren  or  near  of  kin  to  in- 
herit, la*  gladly  excliangul  the  phantom  of  sovi^rcignty  for  the 
retirement  and  calm  suitable  to  the  evening  of  life.  He 
appeared  before  Edward  attired  in  all  the  symbols  of  royalty, 
and  fbrmally  divesting  himself  of  them,  and  laying  his  golden 
enm  n  at  tbe  feet  of  the  En'^di^h  kiiii;,  ceded  to  iiim  all  right, 
title,  and  iiitcre>t  wliieli  he  luid  or  mi^ht  claim  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Sc utl and.  For  ilie  s.irrenJcr  of  a  barren  and 
disputed  title  he  received  a  present  of  6000  marks,  and  an 
yearly  annuity  ot  sterling.   *With  this  splendid  in* 

come' (we  quote  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Hist.  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pb 
20G)  Edward  Baliol  retired  into  privacy  and  flibseurity,  and 
is  never  njrain  ineniioni'il  in  liistorv'.  The  spirit  ('f  eiitoi- 
j)rise  whicn  dielattid  tbe  mvasiou  uf  ScolliUid  m  uud 
the  udveiituruus  attack  upon  the  Scottish  encampment  at 
Ouliliu  Moor,  shows  itself  in  no  other  part  of  his  conduct, 
wbieh  may  lead  us  to  think  that  an  attempt  so  daring  was 
no  suggestion  of  his  own  mind,  but  breathed  into  it  by  the 
counsels  of  some  muster  spirit  among  bis  counsellors.  In 
battle  he  showed  the  liravery  of  a  siddier,  hut  in  other  re- 
spects he  never  seems  lu  have  displuytd  lulwiits,  whether  in 
war  or  peace.'  He  died  ciiildless  at  Doncaster,  in  the  year 
1363 ;  and  with  him  ended  the  line  of  Baliol. 

BALLIOL  COLLEGE.  Oxford.  The  founder  of  this 
college  was  John  Balliol,  or  de  Balliol,  of  Barnard's  Castle, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  a  man  of  great  opulence  and  power 
in  the  thirtoeiitli  cniiury,  ami  a  steady  "1  nt  to  King 
Henry  111.  in  ail  hi>  war-^  and  contests,  l  lie  wealth  and 
political  consequence  of  John  de  Balliol  were  dignified  by 
a  love  of  learning  and  a  benevolence  of  disposition  which, 
about  tbe  year  1263  (or  1268,  as  Wood  thinks),  induced 
him  to  maintain  certain  poor  scholars  of  Oxford,  in  number 
sixteen,  by  exhibitions,  probably  with  a  view  to  a  moro 
j  permaiienl  eslabhshment.  On  hisdcath,  in  I'lC/J,  lu*  rccom- 
I  mi  iided  the  objects  of  his  bounty  to  his  lady  and  his  ex- 
ecutors only,  leaving  no  written  deed  or  authority  for  their 
support.  As  wba(  he  had  previously  given  was  from  his 
personal  estate,  now  in  other  handi,  the  earo  of  tiiem  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  ct  used,  had  not  his  widow,  who  is 
styled  the  Lady  Dervorgille,  been  j>er8uaded  to  fulfil  his 
ur.eution  in  the  nu»l  li  niourable  manner  by  takinu'  up  u 
herself  their  future  iiiamtenanco.  Her  principal  adviser  in 
this  buMnc^s  is  said  to  bave  been  Ricbarl  SUckbuiy,  n 
minorite  friar,  her  confessor. 

Theftnt  step  whjch  the  Lady  Dervorgille  took  was  to 
hire  a  liotise  in  w  liat  wa*  then  Hi  rsernotigcr  Lane,  after- 
wards called  Cunditeh,  m  St.  Mary  Mau'dali  n's  parish,  and 
on  the  site  where  part  of  the  present  eoile-e  stands;  ami 
being  aided  in  tbe  design  .by  her  husband  s  executors.  »hc 
continued  the  provision  whicn  be  bad  allotted.  In  1'2^2  sbe> 
gave  them  statutes  under  her  eeal,  and  appointed  Hugh  de 
Bariipoll  and  Willtam  de  Menyle  their  proruratoK  or 
p  i\crn  rs;  he.^ide  whom  tlicy  were  al>o  allowed  to  clioo.-c 
a  i'ru.eipal,  suh  iriiinate  to  the  ]>rocurators.  In  l'2'»4  she 
purchased  a  tcju  uient  of  a  eiii/cn  of  Oxfonl,  r-alled  Mary's 
Hall,  an  a  perpetual  seltleinent  lor  the  principal  and  scholar* 
uf  the  house  of  Balliol.  This  edifice,  alter  receiving  suitable 
repairs  and  addition**  was  called  New  Balliol  Uall;  th« 
formerreaidenee  of  tbe  acboHnrntbenbeginaiinctovBcnlvw  tbe 
nauw  of  Old  Balliol  HalL  In<h«MiMyeMrih«n«d«€««r 
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certain  lands  in  the  county  of  i\orlhumbcrknil,  the  "greater 
partofnhich  were  olterwartls  lost.  Tlio  iuumlaiMn.  how- 
.  NiT,  was,  aliout  this  liriie,  coiitirmi'd  by  Oliver,  Bi.slio|)  nf 
Lincoln,  and  by  John  tiaUiol,  tUe  I'uuuder'i  Mil,  afterwards 
ths  Dl-flited  King  of  Sooiluid. 

TIm  revenues  of  ihis  college  vwiB  al  lint  my  idmU, 
yielding  only  ci^'ht -pence  per  week  to  eaeh  aebolar,  or 
•27/.  9#.  4d.  for  the  whole  per  annum,  which  was  soon  found 
insutHcicnt.  A  uiiuiber  of  benffiictors.  huwcvor.  promoted 
the  purpo.-os  of  the  toiiiiiK  r  by  i-nrichinu;  the  establishiiu  nt 
with  gills  of  land,  money,  and  church  livings.  In  1294 
Hugh  de  Wychenhroke  or  do  Wyer  gave  the  adfoweon of  St. 
Lawranoe  Jewry.  London,  and  some  other  pfofartorin  that 
parisii.  In  13 1 J Hu^h de Warkenby, princi|»l, cndWilKmm 
de  Gothutn,  a  fellow  of  the  ;olleKe.  t;uve  faur  Tnessuat^es 
in  School  Stret  t,  Oxfonl,  for  the  support  of  a  chaplain  to 
"ifurialo  ia  tbc  oratury,  «  hu  (i  had  been  provided  a  few  years 
I'l  ti  ro.  In  1320  Richard  de  Huusingore  (;ave  a  tenement 
in  Oxford,  in  St.  John's  parish,  which  is  now  port  of  Albau 
Uall.  «ad  aome  lands.  But  as  with  all  theae  helps  the 
fcholars  had  no  more,  weekly,  than  the  eiKbt-penee  belbra 
mentioned,  and  that  no  longer  than  until  they  became  Mas- 
ters of  Art«.  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their 
studies,  and-eren  to  foUow mflchaninl  tradeaftr  s  matn- 
tenauce. 

The  first  benefactor  who  stepped  forward  to  relieve  them 
in  this  distress,  and  to  support  tne  college,  was  Sir  William 
FeltoB.  knight,  whOk  about  the  year  1340,  gave  them  the 

rertory  and  manor  of  Albtildcsly,  or  Abbot'^Iey,  in  IIuntin<4- 
fluiolnre  ;  and  Pope  Clement,  who  c  iiilirnu'il  Sir  Wilhani 
Kfltoii  s  ^itt,  joineu witii  him  hkrui-,f  m  intro'lucing  a  regu- 
lation, that  the  fellows  luiglit  keep  their  place,  even  after 
l>ecomin<;  masters  or  doctors,  until  they  succeeded  to  a 
living.  Ahottt  the  sane  time,  both  their  numbera  and  re- 
venues were  augmented  by  the  bounty  of  Sir  Philip  Somer- 
^  i  1.  ,  I  r  Wykcnorc,  in  Staffordshire,  who  <;ave  the  church  of 
1.  ii;^  U  '.itun,  with  lands  in  the  county  of  Nortliuiuberland, 
f'-r  the  iiKiiiULT.aii<-e  >if  six  scliolarii,  who  were  to  hi;  chosen 
by  the  sixteen  lellows  already  belonging  to  the  college,  and 
to  be  natives  of  the  plaeaa  nearest  toue  estates  he  made 
over  to  them,  and  such  as  wet*  the.  poorest  and  of  the  most 
promisin;;  abiUtiaa.  This  beneftution  was  aeeonnted  so 
t-un^iiilenible  as  to  give  Sir  I'hilip  the  iirivib  u'e  of  intro- 
ducing a  new  bo<ly  uf  sttaiute-,,  the  princi|iai  artalesof  which 
w«,-re,  I  hat  the  society  ■should  cliini^o  out  of  their  nntnlxT 
one  wh  J  should  govern  all  the  house,  he  and  his  successors 
to  be  always  called  by  the  name  of  Ma»ter:  that  after 
the  election  he  should  be  presented  first  to  the  lords  of 
the  manor  of  Wykenore,  ii^  of  the  posterity  of  Sir  Philip 
Soinervvle:  ^lci  ii  l!y,  to  the  chancellor  of  tin'  university; 
thirdly,  to  the  guardian  or  warden  of  Durham  College,  0\- 
!ord  ;  and  lastly,  to  the  extrinsic  masters  of  this  college,  who 
were  to  confirm  the  election,  and  make  him  swear  to  main- 
tain the  statutes,  &C.,  of  Sir  Philip  Somerv|le.  Other 
rsgulatauns  wen  intndnoed  laspeeting  their  studies*  and  the 
vreekly  allowance  of  the  fellows  and  schnlari  was  raised  to 
1  I  /..  wiin  li.  in  case  of  dearness  of  victuals,  might  be  in- 
cic^-eil  to  i  i.  'Ad.  Tiiese  new  statute*  were  dated  October 
IH.  1  i4<».  and  were  contirme<l  by  Aungerviile,  bishop  of 
I>urham,  and  by  Edward  Balliol,  king  of  Scotland. 

Two  years  alter,  Thomas  Cave,  rector  of  Wclwyke,  in 
Yorkshire,  left  100/.  Cor  the  purchase  of  benefices  ia  Lin- 
colnshire, out  of  the  profits  of  whieh  the  number  of  aeliolarg 

was  to  1m>  in(:r^•a^ed.  William  Brockle--by,  clerk,  to  whose 
care  this  money  was  cnlrusted,  purcha»o<l,  iii  1,'M3,  tiie 
livings  of  Filhngham,  Riseholmc,  and  Brockkby  or  Brat- 
tleby,  which  were  settled  on  the  college ;  but  it  does  nut 
«ppaar  what  nvmber  of  scholars  was  added.  Their  number, 
St  all  times,  seems  to  have  been  regulated  b^  the  state  of 
their  revenues,  and  to  have  fluctuBted  aeoordmgly ;  and  it 
was  wisely  pro\ided  that  the  number  of  scholars  on  any  par- 
ticular found.ition  should  be  reduced,  if  tliat  foundation 
j»rr»vcd  inadeijuate  to  their  maintenance,  and  thus  any  in- 
ft'ringementon  the  general  revenues  or  other  foundations  of 
the  eollege  was  prevented. 

In  1 364,  Simon  de  Sttdbunr,  then  bishop  of  London,  afier- 
ttards  archbishop  of  Canterour)',  gave  this  society  a  new 
ljo«ly  of  statutes,  which  continuitl  in  force  till  1507:  when, 
ill  c-onsequeuce  of  an  ai)pjicalion  of  tiie  masters  and  scIkh 
iars  Ui  Pope  .Julius  II.,  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Carhslc,  Fox  and  Sever,  drtw  up  another  body  of  statutes, 
1  uaitjag  the  number  of  iellows  to  ten,  who  were  all  to  study 
eliTini^',  and  enter  into  holy  orden  after  aome  yean*  stand- 


in<:  in  the  deu'rce  of  master.  Eat  li  fi  Uow  was  to  have  the 
pre-iMitati<in  of  one  scholar,  and  the  master  two,  who  were 
to  ser%e  the  master  and  fellows  cousi-.teiitly  wiili  the  pro- 
secution of  their  studies.  Of  the  fellows,  two  were  to  be 
priests  perpetually  officiating  in  the  chapel,  and  two  were 
to  be  deonst  and  two  bunacs.  annually  cnoMn.  The  exact 
number  therefbre,  at  diis  time,  was  one  master,  ten  fbllows, 
and  twelve  scliolars. 

This  number  was  atierxiards  iniTcased  by  lands  lie- 
queatlied  in  152'.J  by  Thomas  Harro])i'.  (<;-  Hari  o.ve,  redor  uf 
Hasely,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  and  in  15b6,  Dr.  John  Bell,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  who  died  in  that  year,  founded  twoesbibttions 
fbr  youths  bom  in  the  dioeeae  of  Woicester.  on  eertain 
laniu  in  the  parish  of  Oerkenwell,  London.  WQUam  Ham- 
mond, esq.,  of  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  and  mmc  time  mayor 
of  that  place,  who  died  in  157  j.  bequeathe<l  100/.  per  an- 
num ;  but  no  more  of  that  legacy  was  recovered  than  the 
principal  sum  of  200/.,  with  which  the  society  purchased 
Hammond  Hall.  atUrwards  called  HammoDd's  Lodgrags* 
on  the  west  aide  of  the  ooUege. 

At  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  Peter 
Blundell.  of  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  clothier,  who  dietl  in 
1601,  gave  two-thirtls  of  '2000/.  for  founding  six  scholar- 
ships in  Oxford  and  (.'niiibrid^;e,  to  be  llUe*!  by  youths  from 
the  grammar-school  of  Tiverton,  which  he  had  endowed  ; 
and  a  third  part  of  this  motMf  was  laid  out  on  lands  in  Ox- 
fbcdshira  for  the  maintemnee  of  one  fellow  and  one  scholsr 
in  this  eollege.  One  fellow  and  one  scholar  were  appointed 

in  1G15,  ar.d  another  fcllowsbip  and  scliiilarslii]>  nrlded  ly 
the  reprcseiilalives of  Blundeli's  executtjrs  m  167G.  In  1605, 
Mrs.  Mary  Dunch.  wile  of  William  Dunch,  of  Bright  will,  in 
Berkshire,  gave  an  annuity  of  10/.  charged  upon  North 
Morton,  in  Berksbin,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  scholar. 
John  Browne,  B.D.,  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  founded  an  exhi- 
bition here,  for  youths  Inm  that  ))hice.  In  1620,  Lady 
Eli/ahrth  Periam,  of  fircenland,  in  Berk'^hirr,  widuw  of  Sir 
WilUaiu  Pcnaiii,  Lord  Chiet  Baron  of  tiiu  Exchequer  (and 
sister  of  Lord  Hacon),  founded  a  fi  Uow  -ihiji  and  two  scholar- 
sUips,  the  scholars  to  enjoy  their  places  three  years  alter 
tliey  had  proceeded  B.A.  Dr.  John  Warner,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
che4ter,  gave,  in  1666,  part  of  the  profits  of  his  manor  of 
Sway  ton,  in  Linoolnshiie,  for  the  naintenanoe  here  of  finir 
scholars  of  the  Scotch  nation,  tol>e  chfwcn  from  time  to  time 
hv  the  Archbisiio])  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
cfiestcr.  Each  was  to  have  20/.  yearly  until  M.A.,  when 
they  were  to  return  to  their  own  country,  in  holy  orders. 
Owing  to  some  demur  on  the  part  of  the  college,  these 
scholars  wen  first  plaoed  in  Gloucester  Hall  (now  Worcei^ter 
College),  and  then  was  adesign  tokavemadethat  acoUegc 
for  their  use ;  but  in  the  mastership  of  Dr.  Tnomas  Good, 
ill  H,72,  they  were  removed  hither:  and  the  fund  tor  Scotch 
?,cliolar>  N\.!s  soon  im  rfused  by  the  liberality  of  Joiin  Snell. 
esq.,  who  gave  the  manor  of  L'lUou,  in  Warwickshire,  for 
that  purpose.  Mr.  Snell  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Ayr* 
in  Sootland.  and  educated  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
He  died  in  1679,  and  left  the  estate  at  Uflhm  for  the  main- 
tenance of  certain  Scotch  scholars  in  such  college  or  hall  of 
Oxford  as  should  be  chosen  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Provost  of  Queen  s,  the  Master  of  Balliol.  and  the  President 
of  St.  John  s,  and  their  choice  fell  ui»on  B.dliol.  The  estate 
was  then  valued  at  450/.  per  annum,  which,  aftor  a  eertata 
number  of  vean*  and  money  expended  tbeaeo,  was  to  be 
applied  for  me  benefit  of  not  non  than  twelve,  nor  under 
five  scholars,  to  be  chosen  from  Glasgow  College,  from  such 
as  had  passed  lliiee  years  there,  or  two  at  the  least,  and  one 
or  two  in  some  other  college. 

The  latest  consnierable  benefaction  to  this  college  is  that 
of  Mrs.  Jane  Williams,  w  im.  in  a -cordanoe  with  toe  bene- 
volent design  of  bor  husband,  formerly  a  fellow  of  the 
college,  bequeathed,  in  18S0,  an  estate,  of  which  the  annual 
pmcei- Is  an  to  1  o  applied  to  the  purchase  of  advowsons.  or 
the  au^Miiuiitaiiuiisof  small  livings  already  belonging  to  the 
society. 

The  actual  society  of  Balliol  Colle<xe  at  present^^cgji^i^^ttf 
of  a  master,  twelve  fellows,  and  fourteen  sch  >lars.^Qf  these, 

ninoMtows  and  ten  seholan  an  on  the  i  id  /mndatioa; 
and  their  fellowships  and  seholamhips,  with  the 

fellowship  and  two  scholarships  of  Lady  pLi^  jm  ^  founda- 
tion, are  all  open  to  candidates,  without  rega''r(i  to  the  place 
of  their  birlli,  residcnco.  or  education.  TliCj/ nomination  to 
the  two  li-llowsliii)s  and  two  scholarships,  supplied  from 
Tiverton  school  is  vested  in  the  fi  ollli  s  of  Ifiunaell's  lands. 
The  number  of  members,  nsident  and  noii.nsidcat,  upon 


\ 
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the  ri>lle>^e  bookiH  aeooiiding  to  the  Oxbrd  Calendar  for 
ia34.  is  2i'7. 

Tbc  master  and  fpllows  of  tbu  college,  by  their  statutes, 

cnyA  the  -iii:.".il  ir  (i;iu!pj'(>  nf  elci-tinp  their  i)\vn  ^itlilor. 
'I';;  '  prcSfiU  UMl»ti  ii,  iiii;  Archbishop  of  Cantorl)ury. 

Mum?  its  ftunualioii,  BalliolCoHcgi;  Lasbcvn  governed  by 
two  procurators,  eight  vrincifitls  or  vrardem,  ami  forty-two 
masters.  Among  the  lesti. John  VVk  UhtH*.  ihe  rci'oi  mc-r,  is 
peraaps  the  most  eminent.  He  is  mentioned  as  master  in 
A.n.  I JC 1 .  Atiothcr  was  Brookes,  Bis^hop  of  Glotieester,  one 
of  Crunmer  s  jud^^es.  Dr.  Henry  S.ivul'i',  who  uu^,  i  hosen 
uiiuter  during;  ibe  usurpation,  but  confurnad  altcrwards, 
published  a  work  entitled  Bitllio/ergus,  or  a  Commentary 
upim  the  Fouadatitm,  Founders,  and  Alfairs  of  BalUol 
Ci>Ueg«t  4tOi«  166B.  It  is  a  ^vork  in  no  great  estimation. 
Tlic  present  mMter  is  Richaid  Jenkyns,  D.D^  elected  in 

1819. 

Amoni;  tin-  in  -ri'  (.'iniin  nt  iiirrulu'rn  of  this  rol'ti^e  are 
enUHU  iati>d  Humphrey  Duke  ol  (iloucester,  the  iirst  lounder 
of  a  public  library  at  Oxford;  John  Tiploft,  Earl  ofWor 
coiter.  <.  £dward  IV.;  Ru!;s  of  Wurwick.  the  historian; 
Morton.  Arehlnshop  of  Canterbury,  the  favourite  of  Benry 
W\. :  Tuuitull,  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  Lord  Keeper  CovenUy ; 
i\i:ajiis,lhc  celfbi-atocl  Jesuit :  Tobias  Crisp,  reputed  rounder 
of  the  f^eit  of  Aritmoiiiian» :  John  Evelyn:  Gregory,  Ktil, 
and  Brudliiv,  matheioaticiaiu  and  astronouiers ;  Jaraes 
We:>t,  President  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  Douglas,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury. 

The  Chorrh  livings  in  the  patronaRO  of  this  Society  are, 

the  rct  tory  ari  l  tlio  vicarage  of  Duloc,  in  Cornwall ;  the 
vicaratru  oi  Hcort!  Rt  _;!8.  in  Dorsetshire ;  the  rectories  of 
All  Saints.  St.  Lc  uuir.l,  Si  Nuiiolas,  and  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  tlkti  curacy  of  St.  Boiolph,  at  Colchester,  in  Essex  :  the 
Ticorage  of  Marka  Toy,  a^  d  the  rectoi^  of  TendriiiK,  m 
Essex.;  the  vicarage  of  Abbotesley,  in  Huntingdonshire : 
the  tectories  of  Brattleby,  Fillinghani.  and  Rysolvae.  in 
Linctdii-'iiii- ;  till'  iilt.Tn.ite  jirovkTitatinn.  with  the  Dean 
mid  ('tjajiti;r  i.f  St,  I'aul  s.  to  ilic  vicaia'je  of  St.  I^wrente 
,lcwry,  and  the  rectory  ol  St.  Mary  Ma^'laK  n,  Milk-street, 
ill  Ivsndon ;  the  vicarage  of  Mickle  or  Lung  Bentun,  in 
Xorlhumberland ;  and  the  rectories  of  Culfc  or  Kilve  cum 
Stringaton,  HuntspiU,  and  Timbsbury.  in  Nortliumberland. 

The  mors  antient  parts  of  the  buildings  of  this  culleii^ 
have  been  so  completely  chanjied  by  successive  ilicratioti-. 
ni.ule  in  the  tv»ir«c  of  five  centuries,  that  it  would  be  idit 
now  to  attempt  to  identify  the  original  '  refectory,  kitchen, 
outhouses,  and  walks.'  a^^ciibed  by  Wood  to  the  lady  Dcrvor- 
gillea  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  appears, 
however,  Oat  eld  BaUiol  Hall  stood  westward  on  the  grauAd 
afterwards  occupied  by  Hammond's  Led  inn  ;  ana  that 
Mill  y'->  ir.i'l.  to  which  the  iwciety  m.>  u  removL-tl,  cmIUiI  for 
some  lime  New  Balliol  Hall,  was  situated  at  the  S.W. corner 
of  the  present  quadrangle. 

The  oldest  |)i)rt  of  the  quadrangle,  as  it  stood  in  Wowl's 
time,  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  east  side,  having  been 
partly  rebuilt  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  whole  of 
thii*,  together  with  the  south  side  as  lar  as  the  tower,  was 
either  rehiiilt  or  rccMsod  a'  oi.t  a  eeiilurv  ul'".  by  llie  .\)\\  of 
i>i»utributions  from  several  beiu  faeloiN  atuuu)^  the  iinnc  qml 
of  whom  were  Dr.  Henrv  (o  inpton.  Bishop  of  London, 
Visitor  01  the  College;  John  Raddiffe.  M,D.;  and  Sir  E. 
Tamer.  Nearly  about  the  same  period  was  erected,  in  the 
western  extremity  of  the  collejjc,  fiicing  Magdalen  parish 
church,  a  building  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
B;istol  n.iilihng,  being  inien<ieii  lor  tlic  ;ii  rnuiniodation  of 
l  ertain  exhibitioners  from  that  city  :  the  plan,  however,  for 
that  purpose,  then  in  contemplation,  was  Mver  carried  into 
effect.  The  front  of  this  building  was  eased  with  Bath 
titone  in  tBS6,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  adjoining  new 
h.u'Ming  then  just  fini>lied  on  the  iioith  side:  that  on  the 
santii  was  erected  in  l"t'^,  from  a  uesii^u  «l  Henry  Kecne, 
art  h.' i  t.  up  1.  toe  site  cf  some  old  buildings,  supposed  to 
have  been  lonnoriy  St.  Margaret  s  Hall.  This  was  done 
WaUSsr  lii^hi!  expense  cf  the  Rev.  Henry  Fisher,  who  con-  j 
a  grown-up'io/.  touard  the  work:  bo  bad  been  formerly  ' 
other  answer  collcfi^e,  and  Tiear  of  Beerw  Regis.  Dorset, 
undissembling  ption  is  t  •  found  over  his  grave,  similar 
question  with  thy  his  own  order,  witi  ptaetd  ou  tlui  build- 
in  this  mai'is  faenefactioit :  VBRBVif«  non  amplivs^ 
struggle  again.*' 

hlkflWarmnoHS  aal  sots  of  rooms  contiguous  to  the  Bristol 
WW  compelled  tipulled  down  :  and  upon  their  site  was 
aosteni  and  fellows,  an  edifice  contaiuing 


twelve  sets  of  comnioihous  mwum:- thft  devalkn  and  plan 

by  Qeurge  Ba$c>'i,  architect 
Tbc  il^ultege  Hall,  which  is  on  die  went  aide  of  tiie  quad- 

rati  jl. ,  v  i.  originally  buiU  in  the  raign  of  Heniy  VL ;  hut 

the  prcM.rit  ulterior  is  modem. 

The  interior  of  the  Library  wa^  relmili  a!  ut  the  h'  gin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  by  Wyat,  in  imitation  of  the 
Gothic  style. 

The  Chapel  was  built  between  1 521  and  1 529.  In  iHie  id 
the  windows  on  the  south  side  is  the  story  of  HezeViah's 

sickni  sh  and  recovery,  by  Bfinanl  Van  Linire.  dated  Ifi.ir. 

(See  Wood  i  lU«t.  of  the  Cnil*'K<  *  '^""^  lluUa  of  O.ijurd, 
by  Gutch,  4to„  Oxf.  1786,  pp.  70-103  ;  Chalmers  s  Ilitt.  of 
Ute  Univ.  Oitfont,  BvOn  Oxf.  1810,  vol  i.  pp.  43-61; 
Memonak  of  Ostford,  by  I^.  logiaxa.  Mo, ;  and  the  (ktford 
Univ.  Ciiendar,  \  2mo.,  1834.) 

BALLISTIC  PENDULUM,  a  hea\7  wooden  pendn- 
lum,  in  section  like  a  ir:irdeiier  s  ^piule;  tlie  lower  part  is  a 
heavy  cubical  block  of  wood,  plate<l  with  iron  at  the  back  :  it 
was  invented  and  U9e<l  by  Mr.  Robins,  the  celebrated  writer 
on  gunnery,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  tbc  velocity  of 
cannon  ana  mtisket  balls.  It  muct  be  of  such  a  weight  that 
the  ball  fired  into  it  may  not  cause  a  vibratitm  of  very  ereat 
extent.  It  is  described  at  great  length  in  Robins's  Prf«- 
dpies  qf  Gtmnery  (we recommend  Htilsnn  s  edition.  I^mdon, 
1605),  prop.  viii..  and  in  Hutton's  Miithrmali'ai  Trticff. 
vol.  ii.  tract  34.  Those  who  atti  n  pi  lay  exiienmcnts  with 
such  an  instrument  should  particularly  attend  to  the  cautions 
given  by  Mr.  RoUns,  who  learnt  them  at  the  risk  of  his  Ufe. 

The  iiriiiciplc  is  as  foll  in  s :  Tl-.c  pendulum  in  its  state 
of  re-.t  all  but  touches  With  it.s  h  ww  end  a  horizontal  bar. 
To  the  knvLr  end  of  the  pendtiUiiii  i>  attached  a  riblion. 
whu  h  parses  through  an  orifice  m  the  bar.  moving  almost 
freely.  When,  therefore,  the  pendulum  is  nused,  n  (j  ianniy 
of  ribbon  is  drawn  out,  wlncb,  if  the  radius  be  the  whole 
length  of  the  pendulum,  is  the  chord  of  the  BBide  through 
wh;ch  the  pen  iulum  is  inclined  by  the  shock.  When  a  shot 
is  fired  into  the  pendulum,  no  more  riblion  is  disengagwL 
duriii<:  the  oscillations  which  follow,  than  w.is  drawn  out  liy 
the  first  ri«c  of  the  pendulum;  becau'se  friction  and  the 
resistance;  of  the  air  ^vUl  continually  danun-sh  the  extent  of 
tbe  osciUation.  The  extent  of  the  fint  oaoillation  is  greater 
or  IcM,  according  as  the  momentum  of  the  shot  is  greater 
or  'c^s  :  .'tnd  the  mechnnic.il  jiroblem  to  be  »;.,lved  i-  .i>  fVI- 
lous: — Given  the  weight  ol'  the  shot,  the  idace  at  which  ii 
strikes,  the  weight,  form,  &c.  of  llie  pendulum,  and  the 
eflect  produced  upon  it  by  the  sliot ;  required  Uie  velocity  of 
tbe  shot.  Tbe  wrmula  which  answers  tUs  question  is  as 
follows : 

h  is  the  weight  of  the  ball. 

p  thatof  the  whole  pendulum. 

g  distance  from  the  pivot  of  the  eentrc  of  grsvi^  of  the 

whole  (after  the  ball). 
I  distance  from  tbe  pivot  to  the  point  stniek. 
r  length  of  ribbon  disengaged. 
J-  distance  from  the  pivot  to  the  ribbon. 
n  tbe  number  of  vibrations  in  a  minute  after  luoeivinic 

the  shot. 

b  and  p  must  bo  measurc<l  in  the  same  unit  of  weight,  and 
f;,  it  e,  r,  in  tbe  same  unit  of  length.  Then  will  the  velo- 
city of  the  ball  at  the  moment  of  striking,  in/eet,  he 

P  +  4 

Tlie  value  oi' g  may  ba  determined  by  mechanical  metho«ls 
(mo  OlHAvnY,  t'ENTiu:  OK)  :  but  if  it  be  dctermine<1.  a> 
usual,  before  the  shot,  then  the  value  of  g  alter  the  shot  i» 


The  ballistic  pomlulum,  in  the  hand-,  of  Robins  ami 
Hutton,  has  given  almost  ull  the  informatiou  we  have 
obtained  respecting  the  velocity  of  cannon-balU,  and  the 
resistanc<-  of  the  air  to  rapid  motions.  [See  Akro-dymao 
Mtcs,]  It  has  also  te<(ted  the  rorreetness  of  the  theory 
imipoundt  il  .n  that  sutrjcrt  by  Robins.  [See  Gitnnkry.J 
We  give  111  the  l^jUowiii,^  j  au'c  the  results  of  that  set  of  expe- 
riments, in  whscU  !;i  •  _•  ,  .ite,-  dift'erenre  was  f  !  1  tw-x-n 
the  pr;  dieiiou  from  theor*  and  th<-  exiicrimeiit,  omitting  all 
the  cii cinnsianccs  of  each  charge,  as  no  connexion  can  l>e 
traoed  between  them  and  tbe  discordances.  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  of  our  list*  Uw  barrel  had  previously  lain  bf  lu  s 
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aiaut  place.  Con»t<iering  the  very  great  difficulty  and 
nnmrtaiDty  of  th«  subject,  the  acoordanee  is  lemukable. 
The  two  nnt  columns  represent  the  lenftth  of  ribbon  dit- 
engaged  fin  inches  and  tenths),  the  first  firom  experiment, 
the  second  from  theory ;  Uie  third  ii  the  di^^HMO  between 
lb*  two: 


TUtoxy. 

iri 

17-2 

+ 

•1 

15-8 

i»-o 

•2 

1S*4 

lS-0 

•4 

11*5 

IS-8 

+ 

1-3 

11-5 

12-8 

+ 

1-3 

8-7 

9  0 

+ 

•3 

12-3 

+ 

•2 

14*4 

14-4 

0-0 

14-4 

14-4 

O'O 

10-a 

+ 

•9 

14-7 

14*S 

•a 

li'7 

15-3 

•4 

Average  discordance    4-  '18 
Wlien  a  heavier  pendulmn  w»  oaad,  the  disooidtncca 
were  considerably  less.    The  frictko  of  tike  phrvt*  WM  not 

taken  into  .ircount  in  the  theory. 

It  !;:is  l.i^fii  proposed  to  inako  thf  pun  il-»elf  a  pendulum, 
hj  banging  it  as  such,  and  observing,  by  means  of  a  ribbon, 
tbo  an  of  nooil.  This  inatrament  was 'also  used  by  Robins 
at  an  fyrouvetie  for  gunpowder,  by  firing  the  same  gun 
with  SQOccssiTe  chaises  of  powder  of  different  qualities,  and 
ii'-iriix  no  hnll  By  nr>t  iiieasiirin<:  the  recoil  without  ball 
and  afuTW.irds  with  it.  it  is  presumed  that  tlie  additional 
momentum  given  to  the  gun  in  one  direction  is  aho  that 
given  to  the  ball  in  the  other.  This  thora  appears  no  reason 
to  dispute ;  but  the  corapariaon  hotweon  tin  gun-pendulum 
and  ute  ballistic  pendulum  cannot  be  very  satisfactorily 
made,  because  between  the  two  comes  another  unknown 

Siantity.  namely,  the  effect  oC  the  air  on  the  h;ill  betwoeii 
e  inttant  of  leavin);  the  f^uii  and  striking  the  pendulum. 
But  various  circumstances,  particularly  described  by  Dr. 
HuttoQ  in  the  tract  alluded  to»  render  the  principle  assumed 
in  the  «iae  of  fhe  iran-^dnhim  very  dnobtflil. 

BA'LLIUM  This  term,  accordinfi  tn  Dufresno,  antiently 
nie  iitt  an  outer  Imlwarlv  ;  but  wiis  after\Mirds  adupted  for 
the  area  or  court-yard  contained  within  one.  It  appears 
clear  from  the  word,  and  its  original  use,  that  it  is  a  cor- 
nmtad  Ibrro  of  the  Latin  Vullium. 

Mfoae  idntiq.  of  Engl,  and  Wdlu,  voL  L  pref.  p.  7)  says, 
the  dtteh  of  a  royal  castle  was  sometimes  called  the  IXtoh 
del  Bayle,  or  of  the  B  illium — to  disting\ii.sh  it  from  tho 
iitclu's  rif  the  interior  works.  Over  it  was  either  a  standing 
or  dnivv  bridge.  U-ading  t')  the  ballinni.  Within  the  ditch 
were  the  walU  of  the  ballium,  or  outworks.  In  towns,  the 
appellation  of  ballium  was  given  to  a  work  fenced  with 
pslisadw,  and  sometimes  masonry,  covering  the  suburbs ; 
bat  in  castles  it  was  the  space  immediately  within  the  outer 
wall.  When  there  was  a  double  enclosure  of  w  ills,  the 
ireas  next  each  wall  were  styled  the  ouler  and  inner  b;i41m. 
The  manner  in  which  these  are  mentioned  by  Camden,  from 
the  Chronicle  of  Dunstaple,  in  the  siege  of  Bedford  Castle, 
a.D.  1221.  sufficiently  justifies  this  position.  The  easde 
was  taken  by  four  assaults.  In  the  first  was  taken  the 
barbican  :  in  the  second,  the  outer  ballia  :  in  the  third,  the 
w.ill  by  till'  old  lower  was  thrown  down  !s\  t  iie  n-.iiu  i  s,  when 
witU  great  danger  they  possessed  theiiiselve*  of  the  inner 
ballia  through  a  ohink;  at  the  fourth  assault  the  miners 
set  fire  to  the  tovor,  so  that  the  smoke  burst  out,  and 
tbo  tomr  HatXt  ma  eknmi  to  dmt  degree  aa  to  show 
visibly  aome  hnad  chink*,  wheievpon  the  enemy  sinren- 
dered. 

The  wall  of  the  ballium  in  castles  was  tommiMily  high, 
flanked  with  towers,  and  had  a  parapet,  embattled,  crenel- 
lated, or  ganretted  for  the  mounting  of  it.  There  were 
flighta  of  atape  at  eoovenieDt  distances ;  and  tho  narapct 
often  had  the  merions  pieroed  with  long  chinks,  ending  in 
round  hole'',  ralle<l  oiliets. 

Within  the  liHlhiitn  were  the  lodgings  and  barracks  for 
the  garrts.^11  and  artificeri,  the  stable,  hospital,  wells,  chapel, 
and  even  sometime.-*  a  monastery.  Large  mounts  were  also 
rimnm  ap  in  this  place:  these  aervecCliko  modern  cava- 
liers, to  command  the  adjaeent  eountty ;  these  last  being 
cencrally  raised  wMiin  the  body  of  die  place  ten  or  twelve 
t  •  r  h  l!  he r  than  the  leat  of  the  worka,  and  eommmly  within 
tae  baauon. 


The  entrance  into  the  halliuni  was  comntonly  thmugli  e 
strong  machicolated  and  embattled  gate,  between  tw> 
towera,  serored  by  a  herae  or  portealha.  Over  this  gate 

were  rooms,  oritjinally  intended  lor  the  porter  of  the  castle  ; 
the  towers  her\cd  lor  the  corpit  de  garde.  Compare  the 
ri'iiresentation  of  the  worka  of  0Di*er  Castle,  in  GiOM'a 
Anttq.,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

The  church  of  St  Peter  in  the  Bailey,  at  Oxford,  deriVM 
ili  appellation  from  having  formerly  stood  within  the  outer 
ballram  of  Oxford  Castle.  The  Old  Bailey,  or  outer  space 
near  Ludgate,  in  I^nidon,  ret-eived  its  name  from  itsielative 
jiosiiioii  in  regard  of  the  anlient  wall  of  the  city. 

Froissart.  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Amand  by  the 
Karl  of  Ildiimult,  t.  Edward  III.,  says,  the  attack  waa  so 
tunous  that  the  MAtowere  instantly  wen.  SotmM,  in  hia 
English  Fniuart  (4to.  edit  vol.  i.  transtatea  this 

word  barriers. 

Besides  Grose  s  work  already  refernM]  to,  see  Dufresne's 
Gloisar.  ad  irtrd.  at  inf.  /Etalis.  fol.  Frriiicot.  1681, 

tom.  i.e.  4-17;  King's  'Jbserv.  on  Anc  Caslles,  Archteol. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  249, 308 ;  Muaim.  Antiqua,  vol  iL  p.  46 ;  Uennr'a 
Hisi.  of  Great  Brit^  8vo.  edit  1805.  vol.  tL  i».  189 ;  BUis's 
Fixbleaux,  edit  1815,  vol.  i.  p.  153,  Notes. 

BALLOON,  from  the  French  Mlm.  a  little  ball,  is  ap- 
plied, in  our  larii:uai:e,  mily  tu  tiie  well-known  machine 
which,  consisting  of  an  envelope  of  liisen  or  other  sluft'  filled 
witli  hvdrogen  or  other  gas  specificallv  lighter  than  the 
atraospbere.  is  empkiyed  to  raise  those  wbo  date  trust  than 
selves  to  a  voyage  in  the  air. 

We  have  preferred  plaeintr  what  we  Viave  to  sny  on  the 
subject  of  Akko.\.\i)tics  uiuier  this  word,  because  tho  art 
has  not  arrived  at  a  degree  of  approach  towanls  perfection 
which  makes  such  a  name  of  any  use,  or  even  meaning. 
Our  air  navigation,  i  oiupared  with' that  of  the  sea,  is  litUe 
more  than  on  a  level  with  the  essay  of  the  lUat  rude  nan 
who  diaoovered  that  a  hollow  wooden  vessel  n^it  be  made 
large  enough  to  float  a  body  heavier  than  water.  Tho  first 
step  towards  guiding  the  machine  is  yet  to  he  made ;  and 
some  liitle  poAer  of  aseending  and  deMendiogia  all  that 
has  been  gained. 


If  we  consider  that  the  fint  aerial  voya^  was  made  in  Ae 
year  1 783,  and  that  minds  of  every  variety  of  power  have 
since  been  employed  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  air  navitfation  to 
some  decree  nl' c.Tt.iinly,  i-  will  appear  surprising  that  iome 
success  has  not  been  obtiined.  All  do  not  observe  how  little 
analogy  there  is  between  the  motion  of  a  ship  and  that  of  a 
balloon.  The  former  Bails  in  two  elements,  and  the  action 
of  the  water  upon  the  rudder  is  a  guide  to  the  impelling 
power  derived  from  the  air.  But  no  s-uch  regulator  can  be 
applied  to  the  balloon,  which  is  sustained,  as  well  as  impelled, 
by  the  air:  and  the  apparent  ea\ise  of  surprise  riM^es  «lieri 
we  begin  to  see  that  the  circumstances  of  tho  two  kinds  of 
motion  present  totally  diflisrent  problems. 

We  soall  proceed  to  give  some  eeeount  oC  the  history  of 
the  invention.  Our  principal  authorities  am,  I.Cavulo. 
History  and  Practice  of  Aernftlativn.  I^mdon.  I  "M5  ; 
2.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond.  Description  des  Kayenencea  Aero- 
.itatitjues,  Paris.  178-i:  3.  Bourgeots,  Rtekenh&i  fur 
fArt  de  Voler,  &c.  Paris,  1784. 

The  notion  of  imitating  the  flying  of  birds  is  very  antient 
We  pass  over  the  winged  fp>ds»  the  stories  of  Abaris,  Da>- 
daUis.  and  the  like,  as  fletions  wkk-h,  i  e  many  others, 
might  have  been  purely  imaginative,  and  not  traduions  of 
any  previous  reality.  But  btrabo  (p.  29G)  menliuns  the  Cap- 
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nobato)  (ur  Captuoi,  has  been  conjectured),  a  Scythian 
people,  who  (M>the  word  lia-i  been  very  fuolislily  interpnMeil  i 
rauiiid  themselves  by  ^uioke,  m  the  vuigar  at  fir»t  iniaf^no^ 
Monl{i;u]fier  did.  The'  Carulinians  are  also  mentioned  by 
the  Joiuit  Cantova  a»  having  a  fable  about  a  female  deity 
who  nimed  herstelf  to  heaven  bjr  the  KDoke  of  a  great  fire. 
We  ntuy  aUo  mention  the  pigeon  of  Archytas,  the  oracle  of 
HierapuUs,  which  Lucian  professes  to  have  seen  raiM  itaelf 
in  the  air;  the  Liblr,  in  British  mythoioL'v.  of  Bladud  or 
Baldud,  the  iatber  ot  the  well-known  Lmu:,  which  resem- 
bles that  of  Dsodalus  ;  and  many  others,  all  of  which  serve 
to  ataow  that  tbe  notion  of  the  poeaibiUnr  of  raiiiii|;  a  man  or 
a  macliine  waa  very  videly  extended  m  the  mttent  world. 
Roger  naron  ( De  Mirabiii  Poti^ntate.  &c.)  says  thut  there 
certain!)  is  a  living  machine,  ol  which  ho  knows  tlic  name 
of  the  inventor,  t)ut  which  he  has  neither  seen  himself,  nor 
any  one  whom  he  knows.  Van  Helmont  and  ulhen>  proved 
the  pos»ib>lity  of  flying,  by  very  cloc^ucnt  discourses,  which 
oonTinccd  all  bearer*.  Biabop  Wttkioa.  in  hia  Mathtmaii- 
cof  Meigic,  A  D.  1680,  propOMt  *  carriage,  with  aaUa  like 
those  ot  a  'nindmill,  to  be  driven  by  the  air;  and  the  sanio 
thin?,  liCfurding  to  custom  in  the  case  ul"  all  inventions,  has 
be»  n  attriliuted  to  the  Chinese.  Wo  shall  only  mention 
ikbott,  Baptista  Porta.  Cardan,  and  Fabri,  as  having  main- 
tained  the  poenbiUty  of  flying.  Tbe  Jesuit  Francis  Lana 
(AJ>.  1679)*  aoMi^  many  otlimr  pr«9«eli»  haa  giTen  «»• 
haps  the  first  idea  of  a  nia)  balloon,  at  we  have  oeflnM  it. 
He  prupoii.  s  to  raise  a  vessel  hy  means  of  metal  halls, 
strong  enou;:h,  when  exhausted,  to  resist  the  pressure  ot 
the  external  air,  but  at  the  same  time  so  thin  as,  m  the 
same  circuniHtances,  to  be  lighter  than  their  bulk  of  air. 
To  the  posstbdity  of  tUihe  aaaerts  that  he  sees  no  objection 
except  that  tbe  Almighty  woidd  never  allow  an  inveatioa  to 
toeceed,  by  means  of  which  civil  government  could  to  eaatly 
be  distnrhed.  A  rensun  of  this  sort  "as  all-powerfnl  in  his 
age,  which  abounduu  la  tlie  kuuvvludge  ui  the  miituteat 
secret*  of  Providence :  had  the  good  father  tried  the  experi- 
ment, be  would  have  found  that  etrength  to  rcsii^t  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  incompatible  wifh  the  neoesaary  degree  of  thin- 
ness in  the  material,  as  was  observed  by  Leibnitz.  The 
work  of  Lana,  Prudromo  cL'tP  Arte  maeftra,  was  published 
in  1670,  and  a  full  am  unt  is  ubo  to  be  found  in  the  Cul- 
Ufrium  Cmriosum  of  bturmius,  a,d.  170l  (Tentaniea  X.), 
and  iu  the  work  cited  of  M.  Booigeois.  As  a  warning  not 
to  trust  implicitly  the  relations  of  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  preeeoing  eenturiee,  we  cite  the  ftUowing  easea. 

In  the  .■Irs  Magnetim  of  Kircher,  that  author  describes 
a  method  of  iinitaiinif  the  dove  of  Archytas.  hy  attuching 
the  bird  by  a  stiiiiL'  to  the  hand  ol"  a  statue,  over  winch  ns  a 
large  dial.  A  magnet  revolving  behind  the  dial  causes  tlie 
dove  to  tiy  round  the  head  of  the  statue,  and  point  to  the 
hour  of  the  day.  Sohott  iMag^  UmverMUt,  part  iii,  book 
3)  expressly  says  that  Kiteher  carried  this  notion  intoeflbct, 
and  that  when  he  thereupon  refused  to  satisfy  inquirers  who 
wished  to  know  from  him  whether  he  understood  the  art  ol 
flying,  it  was  believed  that  he  had  been  prohilnlcd  by  tlie 
p(.i{K>.  But  Kircher  himself  docs  not  say  he  had  constructed 
iiuch  a  machine  ;  but  only  '  you  may  arrange  it  thus  by  help 
of  workmen.'  And  in  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  magnet 
required,  which  ho  says  must  oe  very  great,  he  does  not 
state  what  the  poweir  of  his  own  was,  but  only  that  he 
had  seen  a  luai^net  whi<  h,  &c.  &C.,  (page  379,  edition  ol 
1641.) 

Tlio  second  instance  is  as  folio w!f  :—Se.xtus  of  Rattsbon, 
Ktrclicr,  Porta,  Schott,  Gasseudi,  Lana,  Riunus,  BilJlop 
Wilkins,  all  unite  in  stating  that  Regiomontanus  con- 
structed an  eagle  which  flew  out  from  Nuremberg  to  meet 
the  emperor  (Charles  V.,  expressly  stated  hy  fmme  of  them), 
and  on  meeting  him  Hew  Lack  agani  uver  his  head  to  the 
town.  If  there  bo  any  who  can  believe  this,  tbey  will  probably 
not  reject  it,  accompanied  by  the  additional  fact,  that  Regio- 
montanus died  twenty-five  years  bdbreChnrlss  V.  was  born, 
which  has  been  overlooked  by  some  of  the  antborittes  above 
cited.  After  such  an  instance,  we  may  pass  over  the  car  of 
Stevinus,  mid  nninerous  other  Hying  machines,  and  be 
contented  wuh  tiu»  single  result  only,  that  though  the  art 
of  llying  bad  been  diligently  studied,  or  at  least  discussed, 
for  centuries,  the  exceedingly  simple  contrivaooe  of  Moot* 
golfier  had  not  been  tried,  or  oven  mentioned,  by  any  of  the 
projectors,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  ingenuity. 

Nothing  can  set  in  a  stru!i<rer  lt>.-ht  the  antipathy  of  tlie 
•  -ariier  moderns  to  expcuinenlal  research.  And  it  U  no 
small  honour  to  the  Montgollicr»,  that  the  hint  given  by 


Lana,  the  every-day  e\|)eriment  of  soap-bubbles,  and  th' 
like,  should  have  rt-inaiiu-d  without  results  till  their  tom-, 

We  consider  hiru  ihu  inventor  of  the  hallwu  who  raiseu 
a  nia.ss  ot  .sond  substance  to  some  considerable  height 
in  tbe  atmosphere.  But  if  we  were  to  take  the  Ueensc 
whieh  is  ao  oontmcn.  of  disputing  the  right  of  an  inventor  on 
account  of  some  experiments  containing  a  principle  common 
with  his  own,  we  might  either  say  that  this  machine  has 
been  invented  from  tune  iuiniemonal,  in  the  ascent  ut  s.Mp 
bubbles,  wr  we  uii^ht  cite  Candido  Buoiiu,  who  made  one 
scale  of  a  balance  ascen  1,  1  y  rarefy  ini^  with  a  red-hol  iroi, 
the  air  underneath  it  Alter Caveudti^  bad  aacertained  bow 
much  hydrogen  weighs  lesa  DiMl  *ur,  it  immediately  eocurr 
to  Dr.  Black,  that  a  light  substance,  filled  with  the  abovts- 
mcntioned  eas,  would  rise  of  itself.  But  he  did  not  pursuO 
the  idea  farther  :  and  t^avallo,  wlio  tr;e<l  to  put  il  m  practice 
in  the  year  1 7>i2,  could  not  succeed  u)  raising,  by  means  of 
hydrogen,  anything  heavier  than  a  soap-bubble.  Wc  shall 
see  that,  natural  as  it  might  appear  to  use  hydrogian  liw 
the  purpose,  the  experiment  suooeeded  only  widi  a  very 

ditVereiit  agent. 

Stephen  and  Joseph  de  Montgolfier  were  paper-manufac- 
turers at  Aniionay,  not  lar  tram  Lyons.  They  had  hith 
studied  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  their  businesa 
gave  them  faeilttiea  for  procuring  large  masses  «f  light 
envelopeat  an  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  balloons  to  one 
9f  two  aoeidents ;  dtber  to  that  of  philoBophers  be  i  n  g  paper- 
makers,  or  to  that  of  paper-makers  being  philosophers.  Wo 
are  quite  in  earnest,  because  it  is  staie»l  iliat  the  brothers 
were  not  brm.^^'ht  up  to  the  abo\ o-iuentiuneil  business,  but 
entered  upon  it  on  the  death  of  a  tliird  and  elder  brother 
Struck  with  the  notion  of  confining  something  lighter  than 
air  in  a  recipient,  as  tbe  means  of  making  the  latter  ascend, 
they  tried  this  method  at  About  the  same  period  as  M. 
Cavullo,  by  confining  hydrt)Ken  in  pa]>er.  They  suc4  ttded 
to  i>i)mo  extent ;  but  the  ga»  so  mou  escaped  thrau^h  the 
paper,  that  they  abandoned  the  idea  of  any  thing  like  per- 
manent elevation  by  means  of  it.  The  next  thought  wbich 
struck  them  Was.  that  aa  it  wea  aupposed  the  elevation  of 
the  clouds  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  electrie  mitlfr. 
and  as  it  seemed  to  them  from  some  experiments  that  clue- 
trified  bodies  were  diniinislied  in  \veii.'hl,  it  nii;:hl  be/  po5>ible 
to  raise  a  surface,  of  great  extent  in  pruporuun  to  its  sptn^ilic 
gravity,  by  means  of  electricity.  After  iryitig  various 
methcHds.  they  applied  fire  underneath  a  bailoon,  not  to 
rarefu  the  indoMd  mr^  but  *  as  well  to  increase  the  layer 
{coucne)  of  electric  Uuid  upon  the  \apviur  in  iho  vessel,  as 
to  divide  the  vajionrs  into  smaller  molecules,  and  dilate  the 
l.'as  in  which  they  are  suspended."  (Memoir  (\f  J.  Mont^ol- 
her  to  the  Academy  qf  Ltfom.)  It  appears  then,  though 
their  expressions  are  somewhat  obscure,  that  they  tlioil^t 
they  were  imitating  a  cknid,  by  electiifyinB  the  gases  and 
vapours  contained  in  die  atmosphere,    lite  experiment 

succeeded  ;  and  u  balloon  of  23.0U0  cubic  feet  (French)  was 
raised  witli  considerable  force.  All  tins  to^Jk  pjuee  earlv  in 
1 '.sj  ;  and  at  that  Iiiiie  the  elei  tric  theory  was  staled  as 
abuvo.  But  m  the  re{M>rt  made  to  tbe  Aeademy  of  Sciences 
(December,  1 783)  by  the  commisaiMi  ^fOMited  to  examine 
Montgolfier's  invention,  tbe  inventOW  an  spoken  of  as 
simply  rarefying  the  air  contained  in  tbe  balloon  ;  probably 
by  tiiat  time  liirther  eonsider.itii(n  had  letl  them  lu  (he 
correct  view  of  the  subject.  Except  a  very  slight  notw^e 
by  Ur.  Hutton  LMath.  Diet.),  preceded  by  'it  is  said,'  we 
have  not  tbund  in  any  English  work  an  account  of  the  fliM 
ideas  of  tbe  Montgulfiers ;  we  shaU  thecafine  make  a  ftirthar 
citation  fh>m  their  first  memoir. 

*  An  organized  body  in  a  state  of  ignition  decomposes  air. 
and  furnishes  chalky  (cra{>wx),  mephitic,  and  intl  ininiable 
gases.  The  state  of  ignition  facilitates  the  uiuou  of  the 
electric  fluid  with  this  body  of  vapour ;  the  heat  arising  from 
combustion  is  concentrated,  ao  as  by  itself  to  dilate  tbe 
heaviest  of  the  gases,  and  make  it  apeeiflcally  lightei  than 
common  air :  therefore  the  balloon  rises,  &c.  It  afterwards 
falls  to  the  earth,  because  the  heat  is  dissipated,  thu  \  apours 
arc  concentrated,  and  have  lost  a  part  uf  their  electricity.' 

Tlie  ideas  of  J.  MontgolSer,  as  to  liie  possible  use  of  hu 
invention,  have  that  character  of  simplicity  and  soundness 
which  distinguish  the  pbilosopber  from  the  'pn^eotor  on  aueh 
pointa.  *  Large  balloons  miirbt  be  empbyed  for  victualling 
a  besieged  town,  for  rai-inti  wrti  ke  l  \e»eI^.  iH  ihajis  e\e  i 
for  voyaffes,  and  certainly,  in  ])artie>il,ir  cusoa.  tor  oUse:  ^ ■ 
tiun>  o!' liillereiit  l-.mds;  Inr  rec  >;inu,triug  the  position  >.>f,i:; 
army,  or  the  couno  ot  vessels  at  twenty-ttve  or  even  tluri^ 
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!^4giiefi  distant,  &e.*  One  offhefleidBas  VM  put  in  practi<» 

at  the  battlf'  of  Flourus,  whctre  the  Frcnrh  inni]c.  a  reoon- 
ncigsance  and  prevented  a  surprise,  by  moans  of  u  balloon. 

The  first  public  experiment  was  roadf  ut  Aiiii  inay, 
June  «,  1783.  Tbe  presence  of  the  Rtats  Porticuliers' 
oTYiTanis  at  fh«t  plaee,  tem^dl  (be  brothers  to  request 
their  atti»nd.incc  at  an  experiment  which  they  proposed 
11  niaVc.  without  stating:  it«  nature.  At  the  appointed 
t  tu.',  nothing  was  seen  in  the  public  plact;  of  the  town 
hut  immensti  folds  of  paper  110  feet  in  circumference, 
fixed  to  a  ftrame.  the  wnole  weighing  about  500  pounds, 
and  conlaiDing  12,000  oubie  ftet  (Kreunh  mtunxm).  To 
the  fwat  astonialimeiit  of  all,  it  waa  annovneed  tliat 
this  hull..  )!!  waal<l  he  filled  with  pas.  and  wenM  rise  to 
the  rlouil-..  wliirh  very  few  could  believe.  On  the  »i)p]i- 
ration  of  fire  undermMth.  the  ni:is*  irnulutiUy  iinfilik-d  and 
aasanied  the  form  of  a  largo  <4li>be,  tttriving  at  the  same 
tine  to  bank  ftom  the  arms  which  held  it,  At  length  it 
toK  mth  great  rapidily,  and  in  leaa  than  tan  minutes  waa 
at  1000  toises  of  elevation.  It  then  deaeribed  a  horifontal 
iinr  of  rjoo  feet,  und  g^radually  sank.  This  balloon  con - 
tame<i  m  thin^  l)Ut  heate«l  air,  maintained  in  a  state  i/f 
refaction  by  a  fire,  the  recepta(  !e  of  which  wus  sittached 
nndetneatb  the  ({lobe  of  paper,  which  had  an  onfu  e  open  in  i; 
downwaida.  Maehinee  on  thia  principle  were  called  Monl- 
gnl/ier<.  t )  distin<nii!'h  them  from  the  hydcogen  baUooos 
vfhirh  WfTO  made  immediately  afterwards. 

The  news  (if  this  phenomen;>n  Hew  to  Paris,  where  it 
imraediateiy  produced  an  excitement  almost  unheard-of 
before.  That  hydrogen  could  not  have  been  used  was 
evident  from  the  deaeription  given,  namely,  that  it  was  half 
as  heavy  as  air.  It  was  iramodiatelr  reaomd  lo  repeat  the 
i  \p  riinent  with  hydrrtgen  inclosed  in  lutestring,  which  Lad 
!>cen  dippd  in  tlie  solution  of  Indian  rubber.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  opened,  and  the  balloon  was  re.uly  for  filling  on  the 
27r^  of  Au'jtust.  Tlio  ifas  was  obtained  in  the  usual 
ra  inner.  I  v  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuricaddon  iron  filing. 
But  the  diffictthar  of  filling  tbe  machine  waa  vety  oonsider- 
aUe :  common  air  got  in,  no  one  knew  hov.  It  waa  at  last 
hxci.vered  that  a  ston-eoek  had  been  If  ft  open  ;  the  machine 
uai  again  fiUctl,  and  on  the  -iiith  wu>^  allowed  to  rise  100 
feet,  to  which  height  it  was  eonliiwMl  l>y  ropes.  On  the  2711), 
it  was  transported  to  the  Cltanips  di-  Mars,  where  it  was 
abandoned  in  the  presence  of  an  enormous  emwd.  It  fell 
five  leagues  from  Paris,  after  being  about  »  qoartmr  of  an 
hour  in  the  air. 

.1.  Montjjolfier  had  by  this  time  arrived  in  Paris,  where 
he  exhibited  one  of  bis  balloons  on  the  I'itli  of  September 
and  as^n  on  the  1 9th. 

The  interest  attached  to  the  mere  ascent  of  tbe  balloon 
akme  here  ceases.  We  pass  over  therefore  the  various 
-ept'litions  of  the  experiment  which  wore  made  at  Paris, 
l>revi(»usly  to  the  time  when  men  trusted  themselves  to  this 

in-.e\un<e.  'J'he  first  ai-'nal  v,  ly  aiiers  were  a  sheep,  acock, 
and  a  duck,  who  were  sent  up,  without  leave  asked,  in 
Montgolfier's  experiment  of  the  19th.  All  came  down 
safe  with  the  exception  of  the  seeond,  whose  wing  was 
hurt :  '  hnt  this.*  says  M.  de  St.  Fond,  aealons  for  the 
h dour  of  (he  balloon,  '  wa^  done  by  a  kick  of  the  sheep, 
halt  uu  hour  helore  the  ascent,  in  presence  of  more  than 
ten  witnesses."  He  also  assures  his  readers  tliat  they  may  j 
safoly  discredit  the  rumour  that  the  cock  had  broken  hts 
head';  and  he  adds. '  It  is  vexatious  to  see  the  publie  pnpers 
thus  aasert  facU  without  poof,  which  tn  mcil  oom  ought 
always  to  He  gaaranteed  by  the  signatures  of  those  who 
send  them.' 

It  was  jud^cii  prudent  not  to  trust  human  life  to  a  free 
balloon  till  the  experiment  ot  holdni;^  tiie  machine  with 
rop^s  had  been  tried.  In  this  manner  M.  Pil.'iiru  de  Rosier 
.-isoondcd  100  feet  on  die  15th  of  October,  and  324  feet  on 
the  i  9th.  The  flrat  persons  who  offered  to  leave  the  earth 
entirely  were  the  Marquis  d'Arlandcs  and  M.  PilStre  de 
Rozier;  and  thcr  performed  this  feat  at  tlie  Ciiatenu  de  la  . 
Muettc,  near  Passy,  November  21,  1783,  in  a  numtSQljler. 
We  prefer  to  give  the  original  documents  connected  with 
this  rooKt  interciiting  of  all  voyages,  namely,  tbe  Prodt 
Verbal,  and  the  letter  (in  part)  of  the  Marquis  d^Arlandes: 

•  Prorr»  Vfrhn!.  To-day,  November  21,  l??."?.  at  the 
Cli'iteau  de  la  Muctte,  took  place  an  experitueat  with  the 
aero-.tatic  machine  of  M.  de  Montgolfier.  The  sky  was 
partly  clouded,  wind  north-west.  At  eight  minutes  after 
noon,  a  mortar  gave  notice  that  the  machine  was  :i5,  ji:t  to 
be  filled.  In  «^ht  minolea.  notwithstanding  tbe  wind,  it 


waa  Mtdy  to  aet  off.  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes  and  M.  PilAtre 

JleRozier  being  in  tbe  car.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  retain 
the  niechinc  awhile  with  ropes,  to  judge  what  weight  it 
would  bear  and  see  that  all  was  right.  But  the  wind  pi»> 
vented  it  from  rising  vertically,  and  directed  it  towards  one 
of  the  ganlen  walks:  the  ropes  made  several  rants  in  it, 
one  of  six  feet  long.  It  was  brought  down  agnin,  and  in 
two  hours  was  set  right.  Having  been  filled  again,  it  set 
off  at  fifty-four  minutes  past  one, carrying  the  same  ))erftons. 
It  tQm  in  the  most  m^estic  manner,  and  when  U  was  about 
270  feet  high,  the  intrepid  wyageis  took  off  their  hats  and 
sainted  the  spectatois.  No  ene  oonld  help  feehog  a  mingled 
aantiinent  offtar  and  admiration.  The  voyagers  were  soon 

undi'stin'rnishahlr,  bnt  the  maehine,  hovering  upon  the 
horizon,  and  disidayinir  the  most  heautiful  figure,  rose  at 
leasi  .^ui'O  teet  hwh.  and  remained  viMhle  all  the  time.  It 
croststnl  tiie  8eine  beiow  the  barrier  ot  La  Cunf^ceitco ;  and 
passing  thence  between  the  Boole  Militaire  and  tbo  Hdlol 
des  InvaUdee»  waa  in,  view  of  all  Paris.  The  v^ag«m» 
satisHed  with  their  experiment,  and  not  wishing  to  travd 
farther,  ajzrired  to  descend  ;  but  seeing,'  that  the  wind  was 
carrying  them  upon  the  hoiiies  of  tlie  Rue  de  Sdvo,  Faub. 
St.  Germain,  they  preser\ed  tiicir  presence  of  mind,  in- 
creased the  Are.  and  continued  their  course  through  the  air 
till  they  had  crossed  Paris.  They  then  descendol  qtuetly 
on  the  plain,  beyond  the  new  boulevard,  opposite  the  mill  of 
Croulebarbe,  without  having  felt  the  slightest  inconvenience, 
and  having  in  the  car  tw  o-thirds  of  their  fuel.  They  could 
then,  if  they  had  wished,  have  gone  three  times  as  far  as 
they  did  go,  w  hich  was  5000  toi-ses.  done  in  tVoni  20  to  8S 
minutes.  The  maobiiM  waa  70  tet  bigb,  46  feet  in  diame 
ter,  it  eontahied  S0,000  enbio  feet,  ana  catifed  a  weight  of 
from  1600  to  1700  pcHinds.  Given  at  the  rhStcon  of  La 
Muettc,  at  five  in  thi'  afternoon.  Sii;ne<l,  Due  d.e  Polif;nae, 
Due  do  Ouisncs,  Comte  de  Polustron,  ConUe  de  Vuudreuil, 
D'Hunaud,  Benjamin  Frankhn,  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  de 
Lisle,  le  Roy,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.' 

ExtracUo/a  L^tt^r/rom  ihe  Marqm$  dAriandes  to  M.  de 
8L  Fbnd,  dtOad  Nonmtr  96, 1783 :— After  stating  that  he 
had  obtained  permission  from  M.  Montgolfier  to  u^cend 
alone,  hut  that  by  the  advice  of  the  latter  M.  de  Rozier  was 
,  assjieiate<l  with  him  the  evening  lieiore  the  a.sceiU.  he  pro- 
ceeds thus  :  '  Wo  set  off  at  d4  minutes  past  one.  The  bal- 
loon was  so  placed  that  M.  de  Roeier  was  on  the  west  and  I 
on  the  ea^  The  maebiiie,  says  the  public,  rose  with  ma- 
jesty; t  think  (bw  of  them  saw  that,  at  the  moment  when 
it  pa>ised  the  hed  tre,  it  made  a  half  turn,  and  we  changed  OUT 
positions,  which,  tlius  altered,  we  reUiiied  tu  the  end.  I 
was  astonished  at  the  smallness  of  the  noiso  or  motion 
occasioned  by  our  departure  among  the  spectators :  I 
tliought  they  might  be  aatonishsd  and  frightened,  and 
might  stand  in  need  of  encouragement'  (a  beautiful  trait 
of  coolness  from  the  man  in  the  balloon  to  those  on  terra 
firma).  '  I  waved  my  arm  witli  little  success;  1  then  drew 
out  and  shook  luy  handkerchief,  and  immediately  per- 
ceived a  great  movemontin  the  garden.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
spectatora  all  Sormed  one  mass,  which  rushed,  by  aa  invcdun- 
tary  motion,  tiflrards  the  wall,  whieb  it  seemed  to  consider  as 
the  only  obstacle  between  us.  At  this  moment  M.  do  Hozior 
called  out,  "  Vou  aic  doing  nothing,  and  \tc  do  not  rise." 
j  I  l)e[.';:ed  his  pardon,  took  some  straw,  moved  the  fire,  and 
turned  again  quickly,  but  I  could  not  find  La  Muette.  In 
astonishment,  I  followed  the  river  with  my  eye.  and  at  last 
found  where  the  Oise  joined  it  Here,  then,  was  Conflans; 
and  naming  the  principal  bends  of  tbe  river  by  the  plaeea 
nearest  to  them,  1  repeated  Poissy,  St.  Germain,  St.  Denis. 
Sevc,  then  1  am  stiU  at  i^oissy  or  at  Chaillot.  Accordingly, 
looking  down  through  the  car,  I  saw  the  Visitation  de 
Chaillot.  M.  Piliitre  said  to  me  at  this  moment,  "  Here  is 
the  river,  and  we  are  descending."  "  Well,  mjr  friend," 
said  I,  "  more  fire ;"  and  we  set  to  work.  But  mstead  of 
crossing  the  river,  as  our  course  towards  the  Invalides  seemed 
to  indicate,  we  went  along  the  He  des  Cygnes,  entered  the 
principal  bed  again,  and  went  up  the  i-treatn  ttU  we  were 
above  the  barrier  La  Conference.  I  said  to  my  brave  assc 
ciate,  "  Here  is  a  river  which  is  very  difficult  to  cross."  **  I 
think  so."*  said  he;  "you  are  doing  nothing.*  "I  am  not 
so  stmn?  as  yon,"  T  answered;  "and  wo  are  well  as  wo 
are.  "  1  stirretl  the  lire,  anil  seized  a  bundle  of  straw,  which 
being  too  much  pressed,  did  not  litzht  well.  I  shook  it  over 
the  tiame,  and  the  instant  after  I  telt  as  if  I  had  been  seized 
under  the  arms,  and  I  said  to  my  friend.  "  We  are  rismg 
now,  however."  "  Y«S|  we  are  rising,"  he  answersd,  coming 
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Itom  the  tntarior,  wnero  Im  bad  been  seeing  all  was  right. 
At  this  rooraent  Ilwerd  anolae,  high  up  in  the  banmm,  which 
made  m^'  roar  it  had  burst.  1  looked  up  and  saw  nothinK ; 
hut  as  1  had  mv  cve«  fixed  on  the  uiuchiiie,  1  f^lt  a  shock, 
the  first  1  had  t  xpor;eii<  cii.  The  shock  was  upwards,  and  I 
cried  out  **  What  are  you  doiii;;— are  vou  dancing  ?'*  "  I  am 
notstirring.'*  *'  So  niuoh  the  better,"  I  said ;  "  this  must  be 
anew  current,  which  will.  1  ho^.  take  ue  off  the  river." 
AccordinRly ,  I  turned  to  eee  where  we  ww»,  atid  found  my- 
self between  the  Ecole  Militairc  and  the  Invalidcs,  which  we 
had  passed  by  about  400  toises.  M.  Pihltre  said,  "We  are 
in  the  plain.  *'  Yes,"  I  said,  *'  « x-  un-  ^i  ttiiif,'  on.'  '  U-l 
u«  set  to  work,"  he  rcpl'iefJ.  ll.i  ard  a  new  uoise  ia  the 
machine,  which  I  thought  < mun  from  the  breaking  of  a  cord. 
I  looked  in  and  saw  that  the  wuthern  part  was  full  of  round 
holes,  se\'enil  of  them  teige.  I  said, "  We  must  get  down," 
••Why?  ■  said  I.    At  the  same  limo,  1  tnnk  my 

sponge'  (pyrotfcliiucal  term.)  'and  camly  extiii;:ui*hed  the 
fire,  which' V.  as  enl,iri;liiv-'  sucliot'the  hdlus  as  1  (  r.uld  reach; 
but  on  trjing  if  the  ha.'.dou  was  last  to  the  lower  circle,  1 
found  it  eanl;  came  oif.  I  repeated  to  my  companion, 
"  We  Riust  deeoeDd."  He  looked  raund  him  and  >aid, "  We 
are  over  Paris."  Having  looked  to  tibe  eaftty  of  the  ciffde, 
I  said,  "We  can  oros>  Puri.N.'"  We  wi  re  now  (oTnintr  noar 
the  roofs;  we  raided  the  Ria  and  rose  again  with  ^'real  ease. 
I  looked  under  me,  and  saw  the  Missions  Etran^rers,  and  it 
teemed  as  if  we  were  goint^  towards  the  towers  of  St.  8ul- 
pice»  which  I  conM  tee.  Raising  ourselves,  a  current  turned 
US  aottth.  I  law  on  my  left  a  wood,  which  1  thoo^t  was 
the  Luxembourg.  We  passed  the  Boulevard,  andl  called 
out,  *•  Pied  A  tcrrc."  We  stopped  the  fire;  but  the  brave 
PilStre.who  did  not  lose  lus  seh  posse!<8ion,  thought  we  were 
coming  upon  mills,  and  warned  tne.  .  .  We  aliiihtcd  at 
the  Butte  aux  Cailles,  between  the  mill  Dcs  Merveillcs  and 
the  Motdin  Vieux.  The  moment  we  touched  land.  I  held 
by  the  ear  with  my  two  hands ;  I  felt  the  baUoon  pnes  my 
bead  lightly.  I  pushed  it  off,  and  leaped  out  Turning  to- 
w  ards  the  balloon,  which  I  expected  to  find  full,  to  my  great 
astonistiment  it  was  perfectly  empty  ai.d  llattcned.' 

On  firm  land  we  leave  our  voyager ».  Tlie  curious,  who 
would  know  how  the  populace,  not  so  alive  to  the  scientific 
Ikme  of  their  country  as  they  have  bi.-come  iinee  the  Revolu- 
tion, established  a  claim  to  M*  d»  Roner's  gmt  coat  par 
wne  de  fait,  must  eonsnlt  the  work  of  M.  4e  8t  Fond. 
We  need  hardly  observe,  that  a'l  the  nwasniW  toenlioned 
in  the  French  voyagvb  are  French. 

The  second  voyage  was  that  of  MM.  Charles  and  Robert, 
just  at  sunset,  Diae.  1, 17b3,  bom  the  Tuileries,  in  a  hydro- 
gen balloon  of  86  feet  diameter.  After  emninf  down, 
M.  Charles  re-ascended  alone,  and  was  soon  15t)0  toities 
high,  or  nearly  two  miles.  Ho  saw  the  snn  rise  again,  and 
a.<i  he  says,  '  1  wa.s  the  only  illui  i  :  J  i  1  object,  all  the  rest 
of  nature  being  plunged  in  shadow.  A  small  balloon, 
launched  by  Montgolfier  just  before  the  ascent,  was  lound 
lo  have  run  a  totally  different  course;  which  first  gave  rise 
to  the  suspicion  of  different  diieetiou  in  the  oiarentt  of 
wr,  at  different  heighU. 

The  third  voyage,  from  Lyons,  January  19,  1784,  was 
made  in  the  largest  fnontgoffu  r  \et  constntcted  (]o.>  fi  et 
diameter,  126  feet  higii)  by  Miveu  persons,  amon^^  whom 
were  J.  Montgolfier  and  M.  de  Rosier.  It  had  been  intended 
for  six  only,  and  these  were  found  too  many,  but  no  per- 
anaidoii  could  induce  any  one  to  abandon  his  place.  The 
instant  after  the  ropes  had  been  cut,  a  seventh  person 
jumped  in.  A  rent  in  the  balloon  caused  it  to  descend  with 
great  velocity,  but  no  one  \v;i<  Inirt.  | 

February  11,  j;!j4,  n  suiall  balK  uu.  launched  by  itselt 
from  Sandwir  h,  crossed  theChaund,  and  was  fimnd  nine 
mile»  from  Lisle;  it  went  above  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

Mareh  2, 1784,1(.  Blanehard  made  his  first  ascent  from 
Paris  in  a  hydrogen  balloon.  He  added  wings  and  a  rudder, 
but  found  they  were  useless.  He  lirst  carried  a  paracftule 
nr  open  umbrella,  attached  abu\e  the  ear,  to  bleak  the  fall 
in  case  it  ftcparnto<l  from  lh«  balloon. 

April  *26.  1  ;s  1.  MM.  de  Morveau  and  Bertrand  ascended 
13,000  feet  (Enghsh)  at  Dijon.  Some  effect  was  found,  ihey 
thought,  to  be  produced  by  the  use  of  ears. 

May  20.  178-J.  Confidence  in  the  balloon  so  far  cstaWislicd  | 
that  M.  Montgolfier,  two  other  gentlemen,  and  four  hiihu.^. 
a-ceiiili  tl,  the  balloon  being  confined  hy  lones.    .V  ludy, 
.Maddiiie  i  hthle,  ascended  with  only  one  other  person  in  a 
fiee  balloon,  at  Lyons,  on  the  4th  ot  .June.  , 

December  26,  1784,  Mr.  Bouilon  (well  known  as  the! 


partner  of  Watt)  constructed  a  baUoon,  to  which  a  match 
and  serpent  were  attaclied,  that  the  gas  might  explode  in 
the  air.  The  objeet  was  to  see  whether  the  revcrheratii.t^- 
growl  of  tbuttder  is  caused  by  edio  or  by  successive  explu 
sioiis.  The  point  remained  unsettlerl  owmp  to  the  shoutinir 
of  the  people ;  but  those  who  did  heat  it  thought  it  irrowlt-ii 
like  thunder. 

November  25, 1 7B3,  the  first  boUoon  lamMihad  in  Sngland. 
fV«n  tile  Artillery  Ground,  London,  by  Ceont  Zanbeceati 

It  was  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  was  ten  feet  in  diaim  t>  i 
it  was  found  forty-eisrht  miles  from  Ijondon,  near  Peiwt  rtii. 

September  13,  178.1,  the  firsl  vi  ya<:e  made  in  flnjiland, 
by  \  lucentiu  Luiiardi,  accompanied  by  a  cat,  a  dog,  and  a 
pigeon.  He  started  at  the  Artillery  Gvound,  and  luided  at 
Stsndon,  near  Ware. 

Jannary  7, 1785.  M.  BlonelianI  and  Dr.  JeflHes  cnmeA 
the  Chantiel,  it  being  the  fifth  voyage  of  the  foiim  r  in  the 
same  ballo-ju.  They  set  out  from  Dover,  and  landed  ;u  the 
forest  of  Guicnnes,  ha>ing  been  nblificd  to  throw  out  all 
their  stock  to  prevent  the  balloon  falitng  mto  the  i-Ki. 

June  15,  1785.  M.  PiUln  de  Rozier  and  M.  RamtiD 
ascended  ftom  Boukgne  in  a  awnifalfier  of  thirty-Mmn 
ftet  in  dSameter,  with  the  intention orenesing  the ConmeL 
They  had  not  been  twenty  minutes  in  the  air  when  the 
balloon  took  fire;  both  fell  from  a  height  of  lOiHi  yards,  and 
wer.-  killed  on  the  -pot.  July  Genera!  Money  a^^  eiuinl 
at  Norwirh  ;  the  bailoon  dropped  into  the  water,  in  which 
the  traveller  remained  six  hours  before  be  was  rescued.  In 
1807  M.  Ganierin  ascended  from  Auris,  and  landed  at,  or 
rather  was  dashed  against.  Mount  Tonnem,  3<M  miles  ftom 
that  place,  alter  running  very  great  risks. 

September  21,  160'2,  M.  Garnerin  descended  successlully 
from  a  lialloon  by  means  of  a  parachute,  near  tlie  Small- 
pox Hospital,  St.  Pancras,  London.  The  heigiit  from  which 
he  descended  was  lo  great  that  he  could  scarcely  be  distiu- 
guisbed.  '  At  flrst»  namelyr  befiore  the  panehuto  opened, 
be  fell  with  a  great  velocity;  bat  as  soon  as  Uwas  ex- 
panded, the  descent  became  very  gentle  and  gradual.' 
(Hutton's  Dui.,  article  'Aerostation,'  in  which  much  inlor- 
mation  may  be  found.) 

Three  voyages  have  been  undertakcu,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  for  purpoaea  professedly  scien- 
tific. In  1804,  MM.  Gay  Lussae  and  Biot  ascended  at  Paris 
to  a  height  of  13.000  feet,  provided  with  apparatus.  The 
.siime  yi  Lir  M.  Gay  Lus.-ar  ascended  alone  to  a  height  of 
2.3.000  leet.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  state  the  ex- 
perimental results  of  tliese  ascents  [see  Air,  Meteorology. 
and  similar  aitioles] ;  neither  voyage  offers  any  remarkable 
circtunstances,  except  the  welUkncwn  talents  and  experi- 
mental suceessns  of  the  two  gentlemen  named,  who  arc 
both  alive  to  enjoy  a  reputation,  of  which  their  ascents  form 
but  a  ^n:a11  fjart 

In  (  atl  "  Brioschi  (died  1833).  astronomer  royal  at 
Naples,  a>eende(i  with  Signer  Audrcani,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  the  first  Italian  aeronaut.  Trying  to  rise  higher 
than  M.  Gay  Lussae  bad  done,  they  got  into  an  atmosphere 
so  rarefied  as  to  burst  the  balloon.  Its  remnants  checked 
the  velocity  of  their  descent :  and  this,  n  ith  their  falling 
on  !in  ug-ien  spare,  saved  their  In  es:  but  Iku'^schi  conttactea 
a  cuniphiint  uhich  brought  him  to  his  grave. 

Wc  say  nothing  of  the  various  methods  which  have  been 
proDoseU  for  guiding  the  balkwn,  because  none  have  auc» 
eeeoed.  It  is  now  a  toy,  in  which  ascents  are  sometimes 
made  to  amuse  a  crowd  That  which  was  hcjnuiuahle  risk, 
so  long  as  aiiythinj,' could  bu  t^umed  to  science,  is  now  meie 
i(xil-haidines>,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  some  th  tiniic 
otyect  be  pru}>u»ed,  and  some  probable  means  suggesictl  of 
attaining  it. 

BALLOT,  a  word  taken  bom  the  French  baiotle,  or 
Aalfof<«,  signifying  a  little  ball,  and  used  to  designate  a 

mode  of  vutin;;  einplo\ed  upon  ocoa.*iona  where  it  is  con- 
sidered desirable  to  preserve  secrecy  in  ro^iard  to  the  opinion 
of  each  voter.  In  many  cas«  s  where  any  matter  is  de<  ide<l 
by  votes,  there  arc  good  reasons  why  it  should  be  generally 
known  how  each  person  has  voted ;  but  there  are  other  c:im'> 
in  wbick  thaw  may  be  equally  good  reasons  for  allowing  the 
voters  to  vote  by  iMllot.  Voting  by  ballot,  therefim,  cannot 
hv  p.illed  i  ithfr  a  p-o  il  or  a  bad  system  of  votinjr,  without 
tonsidcrinL'  the  particular  cases  in  which  it  is  exercised. 

The  inMlcs  1 1  ijerformiiig  this  kind  of  volinj;  vary,  in 
some  respects,  ac<:oixliiig  to  the  object  to  be  attained :  as  lor 
instance,  in  the  case  of  an  election  to  an  office  where  tlte 
choice  can  fall  upon  only  one  candidate,  or  upon  m  ainalkr 
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riun:iiL  r  of  canduLilrs  tbaTi  nrt-  put  in  noTnination,  it  is  usual 
10  lic'iivur  li^t>  wliii'li  arc  folded  so  jis  to  coiicful  the  name  or 
niuues  which  tbey  bear,  and  which,  in  that  condition,  are 
placed  in  a  gla«»,  or  urn.  from  whiclt,  al\cr  the  votes  are  ull 
ooUwMd,  tbqr  i^nd  enmined,  in  cuder  to  deter- 

mine  in  whoM  ftivour  the  greateit  niunber  of  totes  has  heen 
given.  In  cases  Ahsnc  a  simple  affirmative  or  negative  is 
alonu  required,  the  aasav  method  is  sometimes  employed, 
and  then  tluj  papers  deposited  in  the  urn  bear  only  the 
word  '  Yes'  or  '  No.'  Sometimes  the  orii;mul  modo  of 
veliBtf  bj  httUot  it  note  strictly  adhered  to,  and  balls  are 
used  In  law  ef  two  wijs.  One  of  these  ways  is  to  choose 
in  whieb  of  two  eoniMltnients  into  which  the  urn  is 
diviiled,  the  voter  will  deposit  the  boll ;  the  otlier  method 
us  to  s.olect  the  colour  of  the  ball  to  be  employed.  In 
cases  where  the  Ij  i  Mientioned  method  is  resorted  to. 
each  vot*!r  is  furnished  with  two  halls,  one  white  and  the 
other  black ;  the  black  halt  is  used  to  express  a  ncL'iUiv  e, 
whence  cooes  tko  expression  'to  blackball,'  sicrniryiiig 
the  rneoCion  of  a  candidate.  In  determining  this  point  of 
vqeetMNi.  no  uniform  rule  is  preserved  by  diffu»nt  bodies. 
In  sMoe  toeieties,  or  bodies,  one  ball  ts  made  suffleient  to 
negative  the  election  ;  sonietinies  a  lar^it-r  n  umber  of  advcrso 
votes  is  necessary  r>r  this  piir|Kisi'.  Otlier  bodies  adopt  as  a 
regulation  some  deflmte  proportion  between  the  rcjeciiui.; 
and  accepting  votes,  such  as  one  in  three,  five,  ten,  &&, 
whereby  to  determine  upon  the  admission  of  the  candidate. 

This  mode  of  ekotioa  is  now  almost  universaUy  retorted 
In  tn  Sngland  by  dubs  and  seientiflc  societies,  as  well  as  in 
ha>pitals  for  tho  election  of  medical  officers,  and  by  in- 
surance oflices  and  commercial  associations  for  <  lioosaii; 
their  managers  or  din-clor-s.  Tiie  direct.  i.>  of  the  Baiilv  ot' 
England  and  of  the  East  India  Company  are  thus  chosen. 
The  ballot  is  now  used  in  many  English  paridMS  in  the 
MUioal  elsation  of  tho  officers  called  vestrymen. 

In  France,  voting  by  batlotisased  !n  theelertion  of  mem- 
ber-' of  the  ChambLT  of  Deputies,  and  tlie  s:iTne  mode  of 
%otin^  i-.  fniqucntly  resorted  t  )  ii>  the  delibt  raii  ins  of  the 
legislative  chambers.  In  deteniiiumt;  the  acceptanco  or 
Cf^ecUon  of  the  separate  clauses  of  any  law,  tho  votes  of 
tM  members  iNWient  are  taken  by  the  approvin<f  party  rising 
np  while  th«u  opponents  remain  seated.  If,  howeveri 
twenty  memheis  snonld  concur  in  demanding  a  ballot,  that 
course  must  then  be  resorted  to  ;  in  every  ca-c  the  ultimate 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  entire  Liw,  witli  all  its  clause:;, 
is  detenniiu-d  by  the  ballot 

In  the  United  States  of  Anieriea,  almost  all  public  el^- 
tions  are  thus  conducted.  Some  of  the  states  (Connecticut. 
Kentucky,  and  Louisiana),  in  which  a  vivd  voce  mode  of 
deetion  fennerly  prevailed,  haw  within  the  last  taw  years 
adopted  the  use  of  the  ballot ;  in  Virginia  thcv  still  use 
open  voting.  It  is  usual  to  appoint  the  same  time  of  the 
vear  for  the  election  of  various  office-bearers  in  the  United 
States  of  Nortli  America;  and  we  arc  informed  by  Mr. 
Stuart,  that  when  he  was  at  Ballston  Spa.  the  capital  of 
Uie  county  of  Saratoga,  in  the  stute  of  New  York,  in 
NoTomber,  18S8,  an  rieetion  was  held  at  the  same  time 

*  figr  eleetors  of  a  prcsirjent  and  vice-president  of  the 
TTnited  States;  for  tl  o  governor  and  heutcnant  governor 
of  the  state  of  Is'e..  W  rk;  for  a  si  nator  and  representa- 
tive to  the  congress  if  the  United  Suiita ;  for  three  mem- 
bers of  Assembly  of  the  state  of  New  York;  for  a  sherifT, 
for  four  coroners,  and  for  the  county  clerk.'  The  votes 
are  taken  in  eadl  township  of  every  county  separately, 
and  the  node  of  doing  thi^  on  the  occasion  just  men- 
tioned, i*  thus  described  by  Mr.  Stuart,  who  was  present. 

*  The  hall  t  boxes  were  pla<  ed  on  a  umg  table,  at  which  half 
a  dozen  of  the  inspectors  or  caavasaeii  of  voters  were  seated. 
The  vot<Ts  upjiroaidied  the  table  by  sinple  fiU  s.  Not  a  «  oid 
was  spoken.  £ach  voter  delivered  his  h»t  when  he  got  next 
to  tha  table,  to  the  officers,  who  called  out  his  name.  Any 
penon  nusht  olyoct,  but  tlie  olgection  was  instantly  decided 
on.  the  officers  having  no  difficulty,  from  their  knowledge  of 
the  township,  of  the  persons  residing;  in  it,  and  tn  who.>e 
t»'»t»roony  reference  was  instantly  made,  in  detcrrniiiinu  on 
the  spot  whether  the  qualificati  tn  of  the  voter  v;.l^  or  was 
not  sufficient.  Tho  county  canvassers  for  tho.  different 
lowosbips  of  tho  conn^  afterwards  met  and  made  up  their 
returns  for  the  coimQr,  and  thus,  in  a  state  tar  i  xrecding 
Scotland  in  extent,  and  almost  equalling  it  in  population, 
the  xiles  f  )r  the  chief  ma'^istnite  of  the  United  States  and 
his  substitute,  ;or  tlie  governor  and  lieutenant  ■xovcrno.- of 
'be  state,  for  a  senator  and  representative  to  eitrgresa,  Sae 


three  r(  ));tsonta(ives  to  the  state  of  New  York,  for  four 
roniiicr-^.  a  --iuTilV,  and  a  cler.;  to  tlie  rcunty.  \slto  taken, 
and  the  business  of  the  election  fiuislitjd  %*iih  ease,  and  with 
the  most  m  ri.  ct  order  and  decorum,  in  three  days.' 

BALLST0I4  SPA.  a  town  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
about  167  miles  north  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  4 S  miles 
north  of  Albany.  This  town  was  formerly  in  Albany  county, 
but  is  now  in  Saratoga  county.  It  is  much  irequentod  on 
account  of  some  iiiedifiiial  s])riiii;s,  tlie  waters  of  wluch 
are  fouau  to  bu  serviceable  in  dyspeptic  caaes.  lor  abstruo 
tions,  stone  and  gravel,  and  in  cutaneous  diseases.  The 
springs  are  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  basin,  fifty  seres  in  estsnt  The  water  is  remarkably 
limpid.  It  contains  iron,  common  salt,  and  lime,  ^'hen 
fresli  from  the  springs  it  is  brisk  and  sparkling,  and  when 
drunk  has  a  slightly  exhilarating  elTect :  it  is.  at  the  <atno 
time,  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  sudorific  The  water,  as  it 
Hows  from  tho  springs,  is  Fcmarkahly  ci  ol,  so  tliat  when 
the  thermometer  has  stood  at  86°  in  the  open  air,  and  (be 
water  of  a  running  brook  near  has  indicated  79^  it  stood 
at  SI'  in  one  of  the  ^ogs  whioh  was  exposad;  and  in  an- 
other, from  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  excluded, 

at  49'. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  s])rings  is  sandy  niid  uiipro- 
ducti\e  :  almost  the  only  veKetatiun  btin^  pine-trees,  scrub- 
oaks,  and  fern.  Ferruginous  and  cupreous  pyrites  have 
been  ftnnd  in  tho  surrounding  hills.  The  Kayaderosseras 
river,  a  stieam  thirty  feet  wide,  runs  thiouc h  the  town,  and 
adds  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  spot.  In  1890  the  per> 
m-jnent  population  of  the  town  was  211.*?  inhaljitants. 
(Thompson's  Aifedo  ;  Sluarl  j,  Three  Yeart  in  I^orth  Ame- 
rira;  and  Companion  to  the  North  American  Almanac.) 

BALLY,  BALI,  or  UTTLE  JAVA,  an  island  sepa- 
rated from  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  Java  by  a  strait  called 
tho  Strait  of  BaU;r :  it  is  situated  betwaea  the  8th  and  9th 
degrees  8.  latitude;  its  southern  promontory  being  in 
.s  '  -10' S.  lal.  and  115' 2t'  R.  Ion-.  The  island  is  70  miles 
lon;^  from  east  to  west,  and  its  a\eraL'e  breadth  is  35  nitles. 
No  bottom  is  iLiunil  witli  -181)  U-^t  of  lino  m  the  narrowest 
part  ot  the  strait  which  separates  Bally  from  Java. 

The  geological  features  of  Bally  are  the  Sana  sa  those  of 
Ja\-a,  The  strait  which  divides  them  is  verv  narrow  in 
some  psfCs,  and  the  spring  tides  pass  thnmii^h  it  at  the  rate 
of  six  miles  an  hour.  Tlie  m  iNt  thrnuijhoiit  is  difficult  of 
approach,  and  has  not  a  siiijj;lc  barbjur  or  e\en  good  an- 
choring ground.  The  country  is  mountain' lus.  and  rises 
gradually  from  the  north  and  south  coasts  towards  tho  inte- 
rior for  the  distaaoa  of  about  Ian  miles,  where  a  ridgo  of 
mountains  occupies  the  centre,  and  extends  through  the 
island  frtm  east  to  west :  at  the  eastern  extremity  is  a  ^xtU 
canie  mountain  called  the  Peak  of  Bally. 

There  arc  numerous  small  streams  and  rivulets  running 
from  the  mountain^  to  the  coast  on  all  sides,  and  uflordiiig 
abundant  opportunity  fur  trhgution,  by  which  means  the 
lands  are  rendered  h'^^hly  productive. 

The  chief  vegetable  productions  of  Bally  are  rioe,  nrixe, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Cocoa-nuts,  oranices.  atid 
citrons  arc  also  very  abundant,  but  are  not  cultivated.  No 
part  of  the  rice  produced  is  allowed  to  be  exported,  but  in 
years  of  ahundanoe  the  surplus  produce  is  stored  in  grana- 
ries on  the  tops  of  niouatiiiiiii,  against  a  timo  of  scarcity. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine  arc  maintained,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  Hindu  religion,  ibrtti 
a  large  part  of  the  fiiod  of  the  common  people.  Oxen  are 
sold  at  a  very  low  price;  a  pair  of  them,  broko  iu  to  tlio 
yoke,  may  be  bought  at  from  six  to  eight  dollars.  In  adiii- 
tion  to  the  cotton  ^;ro\vii  on  the  island,  a  iurther  cjuatiiitv  is 
imported  from  Ruw/nawa.  and  the  wiwlc  is  spun  utid  a  great 
part  woven  by  tho  females.  Cotton  yarn  and  rioihs  ara 
purchased  by  the  Chinese  trailer"?  who  visit  the  island. 

The  external  trade  of  the  island  is  almost  entirelv  carried 
on  by  Chinese  and  by  plows  from  tho  island  of  Celelies.  Be- 
sides the  oloths  ana  cotton  yam  already  mentioned,  the 
traders  of  Bally  furnish  cocoa-nut  oil,  edible  birds'  not-,, 
hides,  and  a  few  other  trifling  articles,  receiving  in  exchange 
opium,  betel-nuts,  ivory,  gold,  and  silver. 

A  considerable  export  trade  in  slaves  was  also  carried  on 
formcrlv.  nor  hat  it  yet  entirely  ceased,  although  it  is  much 
diminished :  as  many  as  1000  have  been  sent  off  the  islaiul 
in  one  yetur.  These  have  consulted  of  prisoners  made  in 
war,  persons  who  havis  at'emptcd  to  emigrate  contrary  to 
the  laws,  insolvent  debtoi&,  and  thieves.  The  pri<'cs'lbr 
which  these  slaves  have  usually  been  sold  ate,  for  inolav,  fiNwn 
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10  to  10  tlolitirs  each,  ami  for  females  from  50  tO  lOOdoUkrs. 
The  Chinese  Iratlers  bti\e  l>eeti  the  buyer*. 

The  entire  ii^land  i«  iaul  to  have  been  Turnierly  under  one 
ebief.  It  u  now  divided  into  eigbt  independent  statai,  each 
gOTnntd  by  u  despotic  rajah.  The  population  of  the  whole 
island  has  been  variously  sialyl  at  f;i  ii  ifn  nn!  800.000.  No 
romputation  has  boon  uiadehy  actuu.  i  i.ui.iLi.uion,  butoiily 
fill  estimate  fouiKieJ  on  the  initnl)er  of  males  whose  teetli 
have  been  filed,  a  ceremony  which  in  performed  on  their 
arriving  at  puberty,  tbit  mmber  is  stated  roundly  as  bein^ 
260.009  in  the  aggragilB,  aoeording  to  vhieb  the  wk>l« 
poptttBtion  ihoald  amount  to  wmowhat  mvn  ttui  the  largMt 
number  horo  mentione'l.  The  Balincsc  arc  a  finer  race  of 
men  than  the  Javans,  and  indeed  are  sU(wrior  m  statun.-  and 
muscular  strength  to  the  >»enerality  of  Eastern  islanders. 
It  has  been  suppoMd  that  Bally  v/as  originally  peopled  from 
different  parts  of  Celebet. 

Sfar  the  largest  part  of  the  inhabitoBts  are  Hindus, 
ivided  into  the  four  ^at  castes  of  Brahmins,  Kshatrees. 
Vaisyas,  and  Sudras :  tlierc  are  a  ft.'vv  Budilbists.  The 
Brahmins  are  said  to  reUiiii  th(  ir  (uith  in  its  ])iinty,  but  the 
remaining  three  castes  of  Hindus  have  a  mixture  ol  idolatry 
with  their  worship,  and  have  set  up  tutelary  diviutties,  the 
vetaonifirastionof  the  elements  or  of  some  striking  natural 
object,  so  that  every  village  or  mountain  has  its  peculiar  god. 
The  Brahmins  are  viewed  with  great  respect  by  the  other 
castes,  and  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice.  Women  are  held  to  be  on  an  equality 
with  men,  and  aie  treated  with  consideration,  so  that  they 
are  not  called  upon,  as  among  many  other  halF^ivilised 
people,  to  peHbrm  degrading  onees  m  labour.  The  people 
are  also,  in  a  remarkable  dcgrco,  free  from  the  vices  of 
drunkenness  and  libertinism,  but  are  much  addicted  to 
ijaming  and  cT>ck  fiL'htini:. 

The  practice  of  women  sacrificing  themselves  at  the  obse< 
quies  of  their  husbands  or  chiefs  is  very  common  in  Bally ; 
out  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  female  Brahmins  do  not  fol- 
low this  custom,  which  it  most  Aequentlr  observed  among 
the  Kshnlroos  and  Vais)  as.  Sir  Stamfcirn  Raffles  nifiiilions 
that  when  one  of  the  late  rajahs  died,  seveniy-fuur  wourcn 
mounted  the  funeral  pile  with  the  body. 

The  revenues  of  the  iirinces,  or  rajahs,  are  derived  in  only 
a  very  small  part  from  landed  possessions,  the  gre.iter  por- 
tion being  made  up  oT  a  share  in  the  produce  of  the  lands  of 
their  cubjeets.  The  demand  for  this  tribute  is  made  on  the 
jjround  that  hoinc;  the  owners  of  the  streams  on  which  the 
farraeih  t,'reatly  depend  fur  the  productiveness  of  their  crops, 
tlio  rajahs  may,  if  ttiev  ]ilease,  prevent  the  irrigation  nf  tlic 
fields:  according  tO  Mr.C/awford,  the  share  exacted  by  the 
raj  all  is  usually  about  ftvdbtd  fiv  the  seed  aown. 

No  Euvopean  power  has  evor  made  any  permanent  eettle* 
nient  on  the  island.  In  1014.  in  consequence  of  an  instdt 

clTrre'l  by  the  hr.ifher  nf  iineof  the  nijalis  \;i  theBrlti-h  post 
at  Blainbau^.in  in  .lava,  some  English  triKtps  were  ncnt  to 
rially,  and  during  some  time  occupied  the  town  of  Blellinpf. 
(Hiilh's  s  Uhtnry  of  Java  ;  Crawford's  Indian  Archi- 

BALLYSHANNON,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
in  Ireland,  on  the  north  side  of  tho  river  Erne,  over  which 
tliere  is  a  haii'ls  ime  stone  liridjxo  of  fliurtccn  archcs,  con- 
necting BuUytttiauuon  with  that  part  of  it  called  the  Pnrt. 
It  is  the  principal  town  in  the  county,  and  had  the  ri^ht. 
before  the  Union,  of  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament.  It  was  mode  a  corporetion  in  1611,  and  pos- 
sessed various  peculiar  privile^ics.  It  has  been  gradually 
risiiJK  in  importance  since  the  bceinnin^r  of  the  present  I 
century,  anil  would,  from  llie  arl\ ant-iires  of  its  situation, 
and  oli.er  eausei,  have  <l<inu  so  more  rapidly,  but  for 
tho  badness  of  its  Inub  ur.  When  the  wind  blows  off 
Teeling  Head,  which  it  does  «  oonsiderable  part  of  the 
year.  It  ia  highly  dangemua  fltr  veaeh  lo  attempt  to  enter 
the  harbour.  The  duufjer  chiefly  arises  from  two  banks, 
which  are  called  the  Summer  and  Winter  Bars.  A  little 
below  the  brid„'e  i-  a  beautiful  and  most  picturesq\ie  cascade. 
(See  Seward's  Topogiaphia  Hif'entica.)  The  fall  is  down 
a  ridge  of  rorks,  twelve  feet  hisrh  at  low  water.  This 
is  considered  one  of  the  principal  salmon  le^  in  Ireland. 
The  great  quantity  of  water  adds  much  to  the  elTeet  of  the 
fall.  l?eK)\v  the  cascade  the  riser  is  na\if.'aMe  at  tile  flow 
of  the  tide  by  vessels  of  forty  or  fifty  t.Jiis  burthen.  The  , 
n'.iinber  of  salmon  taken  at  the  fall  is  so  i^r  jat,  that  tho 
fishery  bringii  in  1000^  a  year.  The  sahnon  are  exported  1 
by  die  ymank  wIm  nuta  the  fishery  to  the  London  ud  I 


Livoqoool  niarket^^.  There  is  also  an  eel  fishery  at  th^ 
same  place,  which  lets  at  from  3dU/.  to  4i)ul.  a  year. 
There  are  seteral  good  houaaa  in  the  town,  and  two  com 
fortaUe  inns.  This  pMtisb  draich,  a  handsoiiM  edifice, 
which  ia  on  the  annmit  of  the  hill  on  whieh  tiie  town  ia 
built,  was  erected  in  1  72n.  The  market-house  is  situated 
in  tiio  centre  of  the  town,  and  above  it  is  the  aasembly- 
room,  in  which  the  petty  sessions  are  held.  Ballyshannon 
is  a  military  stattou.  There  is  an  extensive  distillery  in 
the  place ;  and  several  other  branches  of  industry,  whieb 
were  not  fonaoily  attempled  in  it»  have  of  late  yean  been 
engaged  in.  and,  en  the  wfade.  wi^  Mr  aueeew.  llioiwiB  n 
seho  d  in  the  town  which  is  partly  supported  by  Colonel 
Robins^jn's  fmid.  In  tlw  Purt  tliere  is  another,  which  l»e- 
loii'^s  to  the  Hibernian  Soeiety.  There  is,  Ix'sides.  a  pnvato 
elas-if  al  school,  a  lionian  Cuihohc  chapel,  and  a  Presby- 
terian meeting-house.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  are  th# 
ruins  of  the  antient  abbey  of  AshM)oe»  whieb  stand  on  a 
very  eorioua  raelt  of  aeoondary  limestone.  The  antiquity 
of  the  al)boy  is  not  known.  The  town  has  fnnr  annual  fairs 
whicli  are  held  on  tho  4th  of  April,  the  Tuestlay  before  the 
Uthof  June,  isth  September,  and  the  Tuesday  after  tho  11th 
November.  The  distance  from  Dublin  is  108  miles  N.W. 
in  a  straiffht  line.  By  the  read  the  dbtanee  ia  197  nilM. 
In  1821  the  population  was  2483:  in  1831.3775.  (Cam- 
den's Britannia ;  Wakefield's  Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii. ; 
Beauforl's  M>  moir  of  a  Map  i\f  Jrfhind :  Sew.ird's  Tiijto~ 
gt  uji/iia  Hiliernica;  Carlisle  8  'I'tJjxtgruphtcal  Dicliottary , 
Parlinmrntary  Papei$.) 

BALME,  LA.  This  name,  which  ia  given  to  several 
caverns  supposed  to  have  eervcd  as  sepulelires.  is  deriTed 
from  a  wonl,  halma,  used  by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  middle 
a<;es  to  denote  a  sepulchral  stone,  a  tomb,  or  an  excavation 
in  a  r  i<  k  ;  as  also  '  a  hill  stretching  from  valley  to  valley 
in  mountainous  countries.'  (Ihi  Can^u,  Glostarium  ad 
Scripiores  m9M99tvifim(r  I  atutitalin.) 

One  of  the  caverns  which  bears  this  name  is  in  Dan- 
phini  (now  in  tho  department  of  Iwftre) :  it  is  arconntedone 
nf  the  wonders  of  tliat  conntry,  and  dnrv^  -■  attention  of 
all  traxcUers.  It  is  in  the  arrondi-senu  .ii  ..|  La  Tourdu- 
Pio,  and  near  a  village  (nn  the  left  bank  of  the  Kl.one, 
about  the  junction  of  tlieAinwith  that  river),  which  has 
derived  from  it  the  name  of  A  n/r^'  Dame  de  la  Sabne.  It 
is  in  a  very  lofly  mountain.  The  first  apartment  is  well 
lighted,  owing  to  the  entrance  being  large,  and  has  beer, 
formed  into  a  chapel  of  the  Vir^in,  once  much  resorted  to 
by  inl^'nuis.  From  the  fir.st  apartment  an  inconvenient 
passa;,'e  leads  to  a  lar;;e  apartment,  troni  w  Inch  two  gal- 
leries proceed,  ornamented  With  stalactites  of  various  forms. 
In  one  of  these  apartments  or  galleries  Ieadingt0t1ieri|^bt 
(called  tho  Bats'  Gallery,  £a  GaUrie  de$  Chauptt-iomt*}, 
is  a  reserroh-  formed  of  the  same  suhstsnee  sa  the  stalac- 
tites, filled  \y'\lh  very  clear  water,  which  trickles  nl  n(j  a 
mass  of  similar  bUlactic  matter.  In  an  apartment  leading 
to  the  left  is  a  stream  which  flows  from  an  opening  or 
]ias8age,  the  length  of  which  is  not  known.  The  stream 
di'iappears  as  soon  as  it  issues  ftom  this  opening,  and  pass* 
ing  by  a  subterraneous  channel  under  the  grotto,  re- 
appears near  the  entrance,  and  takes  its  course  to  the 
Rhone,  whieh  is  not  fir  off.  A  clergyman  of  Ia  Balme, 
witii  tiomo  of  his  fneuds,  traced  this  stream  three  miles 
up  the  narrow  passage  from  wluch  it  comes  forth  into  the 
grotto,  and  ascertained  that  it  bad  its  rise  in  a  round  and 
spacious  opening,  from  whi^  the  water  gushed  out  co- 
piously. A  previous  attempt  to  discover  the  source  of  this 
stream  had  been  made  without  success  by  order  of  Krnn- 
cis  I.  when  in  Dauphin^.  The  rnrk  into  w  liieh  the  trott.i 
of  Ia  Balme  penetrates  is  calcareous,  hard,  sinking  fire 
with  steel,  and  of  a  grey  colour.  It  u.closes  in  some  of 
its  strata  the  relics  of  aheUs  ami  other  imuine  nrodue- 
tions. 

There  is  a  mountain.  La  Palme,  in  the  department  of 
Isifre,  al)oiit  eiiiiil  miles  east  by  south  of  (ir<  iiohle  ;  and 
one  near  t'le  town  of  (^"riis-eiUe,  m  liie  dueii)  of  Savoy.  In 
the  latter  is  a  de<;p,  ituriuw,  uiid  winding  caverti,  supposed 
to  have  been  fonncd  by  the  passage  of  water  through «. 
crevice  which  it  baa  enlargea  U  its  nrasent  dimousians* 
Another  mountain  in  the  Savoyard  Alps  bears  the  sane 
n.uiie.  It  I-  i;  l:,e  eaiiton  of  Yenne, atown  on  the  Savoyard 
bank  of  i..e  iU.one.  where  that  river  separates  Savoy  from 
France. 

The  same  name  La  Balme  is  incorporated  with  those  of 
several  plaoes  in  the  neigbbourhiood  «f  the  Alin  aadtba 
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fUMnoftfaie  Jon;  tiM  iimniitlT  kindred  names  of  Baume 
indBBcmiM pravnil  chiMy  in  the  amtli-etutern  parts  of 

Fran  IV. 

BALNAVIS.  HENRY,  of  HiilhiU.  an  individual  who, 
by  hii  tiileiits  and  probity,  raised  himself  from  obscurity  to 
a  situation  of  tiie  flr»t  importance  in  the  state  in  Scotland. 
He  VIS  bom  of  poor  parents  in  the  town  of  Kiritaldy,  county 
of  Fifei  vlMnoak  iftar  obtaining  a  little  learning;  at  one  of 
^  fdmb  at  8t  Andraw^s  in  the  same  county,  he  pro- 
ceeded abroad,  and  when  at  CoIoKtie  jrot  lulmission  into  ii 
free  M*hool  there,  where  ho  received  :i  liberal  cducaiioii, 
t  'l^etiier  witli  insirneiioii  iti  the  iiriiiriples  of  the  Protestant 
faiih.  He  nstunied  t.)  lii.i  iKitive  place  towordfi  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  King  Jamm  V.,  and  havinf^  applied 
himMlf  to  the  itudy  of  tbe  Roman  jurisprudence,  for 
tarn  time  aeted  as  a  procurator  in  tbe  courts  of  tho  then 
metropolitan  city  of  St.  Andrew's.  About  the  same  time  ho 
married  f'hnstmn  Sehi-vw  (a  relaiinn  perhaps  uf  the  eccle- 
sin^tic  of  that  nanift,  and  on  tho  10th  A'Jjfust,  1.539.  ho  had 
a  charter  to  him»€H  aad  said  spouse  of  the  lands  of 
Easter  Collessay.  now  called  Halhill,  county  of  Fife,  from 
which  ha  thenaftK  took  hia  dttrignation.  aocoidiiiK  to  the 
Sfottiah  evatoira.  Fran  St.  Andrew'a  ha  renovad  to  Bdin- 
1i  i  .  -i  here  he  wns  one  of  rhc  earliest  ftiends  of  the  Re- 
fiirui^Uun;  and  notwithstandinfi  the  jealousy  of  the  pnpal 
"Ifrjv,  who  hated  him  for  his  religious  sentiments,  his  repu- 
tation introduced  him  to  the  court.   On  the  31  si  of  July. 

be  ma  appointed  a  Lord  ofSession.  Whether  ho  had 
inavioualr  pfaabaad  in  any  of  the  courta  of  Edinburgh,  or 
wm  an  advocate  of  tbeCollefe  of  Justice,  doee  iiota]ipear.  tbe 
r.  ( (jrd>  of  that  period  being  defective :  the  Court  of  Session, 
11  will  be  recoUecte<l,  was  instituted  only  a  few  years  before, 
and  at  its  institution  the  only  hteniry  (jualirieatiiin  for  tho 
liench  was  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  laws,  in  which  Bal- 
!!  was  skilled.  He  sat  in  the  parliament  of  4th  Novem- 
ber. 153d»  by  apaoial  oommiiaion;  and  in  the  aufaaeqnent 
parliamenia  Iiss  name  often  ooeura.  In  January,  1541,  be 
was  joined  in  a  commission  tn  adjust  one  of  t)ia  ftequently- 
recurrtng  disputes  ttbout  llie  Borders. 

On  Mary  s  acce;-  ; m  i  ;  t  iir  Sc  uish  throne,  in  1 54.1,  the 
Earl  of  Arran  waa  madu  lilcgent  of  tlie  realm.  Balnavis, 
who  is  said  to  have  po««>ftilly  contributed  to  Arran's  ap- 
pointment, was  then  also  promoted  to  tbe  situation  of  Secre- 
tary of  State.   In  raising  ttbe  Hmvi  and  yielding  Arran  to 
power,  however,  Balnavis  and  his  part>'  erected  a  .sujiiiort 
which  transfixed  them  when  they  leant  upon  it :  a  surer 
str\y  they  f  u  i  '  in  the  public  pres.-i.    He  was  instrumental 
tu  the  pu^^ing  of  the  important  act,  introduced  into  tlte 
parliament  by  the  Lord  Maxwell,  and  pa!>s.ei!,  notwith- 
standing the  oppoaition  of  the  Lord  Chaneallor  and  all  tbe 
prelatM.  ftr  allowing  the  Holy  fluiptoraa, '  baiththaNev 
Testament  and  the  Auld,*  to  be  translated  and  read  by  tbe 
people  in  tbe  vidgar  tongue.   In  May  of  the  same  year  he 
V.  j-i  one  of  tbe  eommissioncrs  dospatrhed  Ity  the  parliament 
to  ihe  English  court  to  treat  of  a  peace  with  England,  and 
of  a  marriage  l>et>vcen  Prnu^  Edward  and  the  young 
Queen  of  Scotland,  both  of  which  were  quickly  asteed  to^ 
except  as  to  the  time  of  Mary'i  paaM^e  into  England,  on 
which  point  new  instructions  were  given  and  Mditional 
eommiasioners  appointed.   Wo  learn  from  the  Scottish 
reformer  (Knox,  Ilist.  35)  how  fondly  those  treatie*  were 
re^ardod  by  the  Prot«*«tants,  and  that  by  such  as  desired  tran- 
quillity to  their  eountry  they  were  riewed  as  the  special 
favour  of  lieaven  towards  Scotland.   Cardinal  Beaton,  how- 
ever, who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  Chancellorate,  saw  in 
them  the  rain  of  the  leligioii  to  whioh  he  cUmg :  he  was 
opposed  to  tiie  mateh,  and  hia  seal  and  inflaenoo  drew 
all   tin;  Romish  clergy  to  prefer  an  allianee  with  Papal 
Fnuicc  rather  tlian  with  Protestant  Kn[;land.    'They  rayed 
in  furie  as  if  they  h.id  been  bye  their  minds,'  say.s  I'lts- 
cott?f>,  '  r>nil  rested  never  bll  the  contracts  were  dissolved 
in  plein  parliament,'   Balnavis  also  was  dismissed  from 
hia  ofiiee  by  Anan.  at  the  inatigation  of  the  Ranot's  base 
broithar,  John.  Abbot  of  Paisley,  a  bigoted  Craiolic,  just 
rcitumed  from  Franee,  and    h  -vhom  tlie  Cardinal,  sure  of 
hi-H  intluence  o\er  ti:e  tii^iorjus  Regent,  immediately  I'on- 
ferred  the  privv  s<.'al,  and  ?^oii  afterwards  the  pos.t  of  Lord 
Treaaurer.   The  same  year  liaUiavis,  together  with  the 
Earl  of  Rothes  and  the  Lord  Gray,  was  jieisod  at  Dundee, 
■od  eomeyed  to  the  caatle  at  BlackneM,  on  tho  Forth, 
where  they  in  all  probability  lay  immured,  till  tbe  arriral  of 

the  English  floi  ;  n  :l;e  river,  in  the  month  uf  May  HilloW- 
ing.  aet  them  at  lithirty.   it  has  been  uismuated  that  Bal- 


navis entered  into  the  conspiracy  at  the  court  of  King 
Henry  for  the  murder  of  Beaton ;  but  of  this  there  is  no 
eviileiiee,  thovi^h  unrjuestionidily  he  t<iok  refui^e  in  tiie 
ca>»tle  of  St.  Aadrc-«T's,  hke  Knux  andseverul  utli«i>  who 
were  not  engaged  in  the  conspiracy ;  and  in  all  likelihood 
he  participated  also  in  the  reformer's  sentiments  on  the  fail 
of  *  tho  bludie  boucher."  (Knox.  Hist.  A.) 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  to  the  English  throne,  in 
January,  1547,  the  conferences  for  a  peace  and  marriage  were 
renewed  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  March  following,  Balnavis  :ind 
others  bound  themselves  to  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  to  briny:  about  tlie  uniDii,  and  aU'i,  fi>r  the  moroeifec 
tually  securing  that  object,  to  keep  possesiiion  of  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrew'a:  Edward,  on  tho  other  hand,  gave  them  pecu- 
niary aasBtance  and  a  milttaiy  ibcaa  to  defend  the  place — 
supplies  susceptible  no  doubt  of  tbe  eonttraetlon  whlcb 

scinie  writers  have  put  upon  them,  but  certninly  received  b\ 
Balna\  ls  in  the  best  I'luth,  and  not  for  privtiie  ur  personal 

!  agKraiidisenient.  but  for  the  public  weal.  On  the  i5th  of 
tiie  same  month  aifto,  the  pnrties  first  above-montionc* 
bound  themselves  to  Edward  to  endeu^our  to  get  Mary  inU 
England  to  be  adncated  and  brought  up  there  until  h» 
marriage,  and  on  dte  latter  event  taking  place,  to  dctive 
up  the  rastle  of  St.  Andrew's  to  tlic  English  monarch.  In 
August,  however,  a  fleet  and  land  ton  es  from  the  King  ot 
Frante  appeared  before  St.  Andrew'.s,  in  support  of  tlie 
Regent  and  the  papal  ntetion ;  and  those  within  the 
castle  were,  after  8  vigonms  defence,  at  length  obliged  to 
annender.  Tbey  wwe  eonireyed  to  IVanoa.  and,  in  direct 
Tiolation  of  the  artieles  of  eapitnlation,  tbmtt  into  tbe 
castle  of  Rouen,  in  N(>rinandy,  as  prisoners  of  war.  Here, 
as  we  are  expressly  u--sured  by  Kno.x,  who  was  one  of  tho 
captives,  solieitatioiAs.  threats,  iind  even  \  i  ilenee,  were  em- 
ployed to  make  them  recant  thctr  I'rote.stant  opinions,  but 
to  no  purpoee.  Kmmi  owxilaa  la  humorous  incident  which 
took  place  on  one  of  tboae  oeeanona,  which,  aa  it  iUustralea 
tbe  eoarageons  spirit  that  animated  the  litda  band,  may  be 
here  related,  though  we  are  not  certain  who  was  the  hem  of 
lli«  piece.  One  day  an  image  of  tho  Virgin  was  hmu^'hi 
into  ono  of  the  galleys  and  presented  to  a  Scots  prisuiuT 
that  ho  might  kiss  it.  He  desiri^d  tbe  beater  to  hu  oU'.  lot 
that  such  idols  were  accursed,  and  that  he  would  not  touch  it. 
'  But  t/out/iaUf'  aaid  the  fellow,  thrusting  the  image  into 
bio  arroa.  The  Beotsman  took  bold  of  the  Virgin,  and 
then  dashed  her  into  the  river,  saying,  '  l«t  our  ladye  now 
save  hirselt ;  she  is  light  eneuch;  let  her  learn  to  swim.' 
While  in  prison  B.dnavis  employed  hiinselC  in  writHi<;  a 
treatise  on  justification,  and  the  works  and  eonverHatioa  of 
a  justified  man.  Knox  was  so  pleased  with  the  performance 
that  he  divided  it  into  chapters,  added  some  marginal  notes 
and  an  epitome  of  its  contents,  and  to  the  whole  prefixed  a 
recommendatory  preface.  The  manuscript  disappeared,  how- 
ever, for  some  time ;  but  after  Knox's  death,  it  w  as  di>covered 

!  by  his  servant  Richard  Bannatyne,  at  the  house  of  Cock- 
burn  of  Ormibton,  ami  printed,  anno  15S  l.  unrlcr  the  title  of 
Con/etsion  of  Faith,  mntaining  firir  tfif  Irnubled  man 
thtmld  seek  refuiee  at  hit  God:  compiled  by  M.  Henry  Bal- 
navit,  of  Halhill;  one  of  Ihe  Lords  q/"  Council  and  Session 
of  Scotland,  being  a  prisoner  miMt  <Ae  Walk  qfthe  ola 

Sillaiee  of  Roan  (Rouen)  in  the  year  1 54K.  T.  VantroIUer, 
din.,  1584. 

In  1554  Arran  resigned  the  reeeney,  to  which  tlio  Queen 
Dowager,  Mary  of  Guise,  was  then  raised ;  and  she.  to 
Bootbe  her  l*rotestant  supporters,  recalled  the  laird  of 
Grange  and  the  other  conspiratois  firom  their  banishment ; 
and  tbe  forfeiture  which  bad  been  ptononneed  against  BaU 
navis  was  also  rescinded.   In  the  proceedtnga  of  tbe  peopio 

of  Scotland  which  s<io!i  afterwards  fi>l!iiWed,  Balnavis  fi^ik 
a  leadiiiij  part  for  the  reformers:  and  in  Sejilembt  r, 
ho  was  se<Tetly  doipatchefl  by  tlu;  Lords  of  the  Coit|.'reL:atii  jii 
to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  English  plenipotentiary  at  Ber- 
wick, from  whom  he  obtained  an  aid  of  SOOO/.  storlini;  fur 
the  Proteetant  party.  Tt  seem*  to  bare  been  contemplated 
to  aetid  him  to  England  again  fbr  astlstnnee ;  bnt  Randolph, 
the  Entrlish  resident.  di>ciiurn;red  too  mission,  and  he  was 
not  n[ipointed.  Tt  appears,  however,  that  Cockburn  of 
Ormistiin  was  sent,  and  ihnt  he  received  en  ;  id  of  <JOOO 
crowns  ;  but  the  Earl  uf  Bothwell,  at  tlic  queen  »  instiga- 
tion, lay  in  wait  for  his  return,  attacked  him,  disiKirsod  his 
followers*  and  carried  off  tlie  money.  Destitute  of  funds, 
tbe  min  of  tbe  Protestant  pnrty  seemed  to  be  at  band ; 
and.  indeed,  their  resistance  was  fur  some  lime  .s|>iuili  -s  and 
iwtuccewful.   But  the  tide  uf  prosperity  again  liowcd  iu 
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llu'ir  favour,  and  in  the  parliament  of  1560  the  relbrmed 
lelinion  was  establisheil  by  law. 

Oil  the  nth  Fehniury.  1563,  Bah i avis  was  re-apoointod 
a  Lord  of  Scs>i  )ii,  ni  the  room  of  Sir  John  Campbell,  of 
Lundy.  dficeued ;  and  on  the  29th  December,  name  year, 
he  was  naned  hf  the  General  AMemUy  of  the  Churdi  of 
Scotland  one  of  tho  rommissionera  appointed  by  that  vene- 
rable body  to  n  visu  the  Bri^jft  of  DuapHfU.  He  is  said 
by  Keith  (Ilht.  37 j)  to  liave  Itecn  one  of  the  assessors  to 
the  Lord  Justice  General  on  the  trial  of  the  Karl  of  Both- 
vol!  for  the  murder  of  Darnley;  but  this  is  extremely 
doubtful.  The  nest  year  he  attended  the  Regent  Murray  as 
one  of  the  eommiiMiiera  team  Sootlend  to  York  in  relation 
to  the  ohar<;es  igiilisl  Mary  for  the  same  murder ;  and  he 
w  xs  one  of  the  two  afte^^^■a^d9  sent  to  London  on  the  part 
of  tin;  Ri'L'L'Ut  in  till'  samo  malter. 

Acfonling  to  Mackenzie  {Lives,  vol.  iii.  p.  147),  Balnavis 
died  in  ia"'J  ;  yet  in  the  Pilnicddcn  MS.  we  find  it  stated 
that  ou  the  SOtb  October,  1570,  Mocalxean,  of  CUflon  UoU, 
woi  aiipomted  a  Lord  of  Seiiion  in  the  toom  of  Henry 
BalMvio,  deceased. 

Besides  the  trcutt-e  above  mentioned.  Balnavis  wrote  a 
short  poetical  piece,  entitled  Advice  to  a  lleadxtrons  Youth, 
which  the  Scottish  poet,  Allan  Ramsay,  has  transcribed 
into  his  J-.ver^reen. 

(Sec  Rvmer'a  AKisro.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  781,  783,  786,  792; 
vol.  XV.  pp.  144 ;  Sadler*!  Stote  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  83, 
4.10;  H.iir.  An7h  vnl  i.  p.  305;  Hist,  of  King  James  VI., 
p.  3.5  :  Kn  i.x.  llist.  pp.  35. 41 ;  Keith,  Hu<. p. 689 :  Mtlrie's 
I.ife  of  Knox.  ]>.  .I  J.  note;  CatahglM  <ff  SUMttcn  ftf  tfu 
Cull,  of  Jitxt.  p.  60,  se(i.) 

BALSAMI'FLU.*,  a  natural  order  of  plant.s  first  indi- 
cated by  Theodore  Neet  v.  Esenbeck,  defined  by  Dr.  Blume 
in  his  Flwa  /oiMV.and  adopted  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  his  Nirut. 
It  is  intermediate  between  the  WiUow  and  Plont  Irt&et, 
from  the  firmer  of  which  it  diflfers  in  having  a  two-celled 
fruit  and  downless  seed;  and  from  the  latter  in  havinj; 
numerous  seeds.  It  consists  of  lofty  trees.  Uowinj?  witlj 
balsamic  juice,  bearing  the  flowers  in  small  scaly  heads, 
without  either  calyx  or  corolla,  and  having  the  stamens  in 
one  kind  of  heod  and  the  pistils  in  onodier.  The  different 
spcciea  3rie1d  the  resinous  fragrant  aubetaaee  called  liquid 
storax,  which  is  so  much  prized  by  dw  iwhaWiaWti  of  ^ 
East.  The  whole  order  consists  of  hot  •  dOglo  gaous, 
railed  LiQutDAMHAR  [which  sec]. 

B.VLSA'MINA,  one  of  the  only  two  genera  of  which  the 
natural  order  Bodsamineie  consists.  It  differs  from  tmpa- 
timt  bi  having  all  its  anthers  two-celled,  its  stigmas  dis- 
tinct, and  the  valves  of  its  fruit  curling  inwards  when 
bursting.  There  are  nnmeroos  species,  several  of  which 
have  very  handsome  flowers:  they  are  chiefly  foiiiid  in  the 
damper  parts  of  the  Kast  Indies;  but  the  onh  uiie  that  is 
inueii  knnwn  in  Europe  is  the  common  ganh  n  balsam,  Hal- 
tamina  horteneis,  which,  in  its  double  state,  has  been  an 
object  of  cultivation  since  the  earliest  records  of  mo<lem  hor- 
ticulture. This  phtttiWliieh  is  supposed  to  be  fiiund  wild  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Silbet,  in  the  form  of  whotbotanisti 

c;ill  Ftilnimtnn  tripefala,  is  one  of  fhose  species  which  not 
only  h;*'  a  tcnilcncy  to  v.ir\  wuli double  flnwers,  but  has  also 
the  power  of  continuini,'  to  pnxhicc  them  when  renewed  from 
seeds.  On  this  account  il  particularly  dL'servcs  the  attention 
of  the  eullivatCM',  especially  as  it  may  be  brought  bf  oK  to  a 

elate  «fh«attty  equalled  by  iew  plants.  All  that  ii  neceisanr 
in  order  to  seeare  fine  balsams  is,  first,  to  save  die  teed  with 
great  care  from  the  finest  ami  iiioet  dooble  llowers  only, 
throwing  away  all  wliule-coliuri  il  and  single  blossoms :  and, 
si  i  ojully,  to  cultivate  tho  plants  with  a  due  re;.Mrd  to  the 
iiat\irnl  habits  of  the  species.  A  native  of  the  Imt,  damp, 
shady  woods  of  Silhct.  it  is  incajiablc  of  bearing  luuch 
drought  or  bright  sunshine.  It  should,  there£are,  be  raised 
in  a  not-bed,  treated  with  great  core  as  a  tender  annual. 
;:ri>'.vr;  in  rich  s  lil,  sheltered  from  excessive  sunlight,  and 
kept  con^talltlv  in  a  damp  atmi>jsi>here,  but  freely  and  fully 
ventilated.  It  should  not,  however,  ho  stimulated  into  ex- 
tremely rapid  growth  until  the  plants  have  become  stout 
btiihes  and  the  flowers  have  grown  to  the  size  of  small  peas. 
At  tlwt  time  the  plenta  should  have  all  the  beat  and  n  Miisture 
(hey  can  bear,  and  the  most  brilliant  floweifl  the  plant  is 
capable  of  prwlucing  will  be  the  result:  in  the  latter  stage 
of  growth  ureat  care  is  still  to  be  taken  to  expose  the  plants 
fully  to  .li  •. 

BALSAMrN£v6,  a  small,  natural  order  of  plants 
belonging  %i  the  Gynohosic  alliance  of  Diaatykdoni»  and 


principally  distinguished  from  Genniaee»  by  their  ttony 
seeded  fruit  and  unsymmetrical  llowers.  They  are  succu- 
lent herbs,  most  abundant  in  hot  countries,  with  simple, 
opposite,  or  alternate  leaves,  and  showy  flowers,  with  a  spur 
to  their  calyx.  Tliey  have  no  »ci;.siijle  i^roperties  of  im- 
portance, but  are  the  omaaent  of  the  damp  or  swampy 
places  in  whidithey  gmrwiid.  The oideris nmaxkaUe 
for  the  elastio  Ihrae  witt  lASA  Hkm  valiwof  it*  fruit  eon. 
tract  ond  njeet  the  Mods. 


CI.|»ti«MKailU|Mk3 

a.  a  cal\A  iK  LtiiRi^il,  wHli  oMof  tlw  pilals;!,  tha  tnmi  ofaaastlier ;  r.lkr 
Imck  of  iri'-  i.cm- :  i,  ait  orarycnt  ■cToa;  «,  th»  rip*  froU;  /.  the  wow  is 
Ihr  art  of  bur<tin^  and  •cAttrrini;  lit  M«4st  f,  *  MM;  A.  the  «BIM  cut  ma*- 

ver«'ly. 


B ALSAMODEN'DRON.  a  genus  of  Oriental  trees  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Amyrideie,  and  remarkable  for 

their  powerful  balsamic  juice.     I'lipy  h;i\  .'  small  green  axil- 
lary dicEcoous  flowers,  a  minute  tbur-toothed  persistent  caU:^. 
four  narrow  inflected  petaU,  eight  stamens  inserted  lielow  an  | 
annular  disk,  from  which  eight  little  excrescences  arise 
alternating  with  the  stameni,  and  a  small  oval  drupe  with  i 
four  autnm*  and  either  «m  or  two  eells,  in  each  of  vhidi 
is  lodged  a  single  seed.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  with  one 
or  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  wll  one.    Five  sjM'cie>  ar'*  I 
mentioned  by  botanists,  the  best  account  of  which  is  by 
Professor  Fti,  tnm  whom  we  gather  dw  Mloving  parti- 
culars. 

BaUamadendron  opobaUamum,  the  Balcssan  of  Bruee, 
haa  a  trunk  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  furnished  wUh  a  , 
number  of  slender  branch^  ending  in  a  sharp  spine.  The 

leaves  consist  of  froni  five  to  seven  sesftile,  ohuate,  entire, 
and  shining  leaflets,  Mithin  which  are  placed  the  small 
flowers,  which  grow  in  pairs  on  short  slender  stalks,  and  are 
succeeded  by  small  oval  plums.  From  this  is  disunguished 
the 

Baitamodendnm  QUeadtrnm,  roppoiad  to  he  the/taXufaww 
Hvhpw  of  Theoohrastus.  whieh  is  deseiflied  aa  a  niddle- 

sizetl  tree,  with  tne  lealh  ts  irrowingin  threes,  and  the  flow<  r* 
Miigly.    But  it  is  proliable  that,  as  these  balsam  tree^  aro 
lijund  in  the  same  phircs,  and  pri.xluce  tlie  s.iinc  substare  e. 
they  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  varieties  of  the  same  species,  i 
They  both  produce  three  different  substances ;  1 .  Bnim  *if  I 
Mecca,  or  qf  QUead,  or  QpoAo/jaiWHii.*  S.  XjfiobaUammm ;  i 
and,  3.  Carpobaliaimtm  ;  the  first  obtained  mm  the  trunk 
of  the  balsam  trees  by  simple  incision  ;  the  second  by  l»>:i 
ing  the  branches  and  skimming  off  the  rcMn  an  it  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  water:  an<l  ihc  iSiinl.  l>y  vunple  ]>.-r»sure 

of  the  fruit.   They  are  no  longer  met  wttli^  eveu  in  gardaoft 
ohotttOilead  in  Fkkitinn. 
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Myrri).  a  guiu  fcain.cdebnied  from  all  aotiquity  for  iU 
.^mmatic  and  fragrant  pwpwUx,  jg  |iBldld  by  tWD  otiMT 
species  of  ibis  genus. 

Baltamoderulron  Myrrha  is  a  ubiII  Mnibbjr  tfW  foQod 
in  Arahia  Felix,  rum  GHfoa.  Mattered  among  species  of 
aeaeia,  euphorbia,  and  nmrioga.  Both  its  wood  and  bark 
have  a  strons  and  rrraarkable  odour.  The  branches  are 
•»tifr,  thort,  aid  spiny  ;  the  lea\'es  composed  oJ  ihree  obovate, 
um  qual  leaflets,  with  distinct  crenaturos,  and  the  fruit  a 
narn^w,  oval,  furrowed  phim,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the 
per>isti;nt  culy.x.  Its  flowers  arc  unknown  to  botanists. 
Batswaodendron  KoAof  baa  fewer  spines,  and  downy  and 
m  dictinetly  serrated  toav^es.   Its  wood,  which  is  red  and 


resinous,  is  a  common  article  of  sale  in  E^'vpt. 
^  Whatc\-er  may  be  the  product  of  the  la&t  specie^  which 
ForHkliLl  states  to  produce  the  myrrh  of  oommer«e.  it  is 
now  certain  that  this  tubftaiiM  it  yialdad  bj  BalMOuxlsii- 
•iron  Myrrha,  whioh  Bimmberir  mind  on  the  ftontian  of 
Nubia  and  Arabia,  bearin?  a  suhsunce  identical  with  the 
myrrh  of  the  shops.  It  ii,  therefore,  no  li»ni;er  to  be  doubted 
that  the  sii-jzesiion  of  Br(u  i>,  that  it  is  the  produce  of  a 
kind  of  mimosa,  a  mo«t  improbabte  circumstance,  by  tlic 
way.  ori^nated  in  some  incorrect  observation. 

Bal*amndtndron  xejflaHtapn  b  mmtioiMd  ai  a  fifth 
species,  producing  oriental  elent,  wlUeh  is  virjr  diflnant 
from  the  American  kinr!  :  h\]'  of  this  too  little  is  known  to 
enable  u<  to  do  more  than  advert  to  its  e.\ist«oce. 

M\rrh.  a  natural  gum-resin,  the  sn)un  e  of  which  was 
long  doubtful,  was  obaenrad  by  Ehronberg  to  exude  from 
the  bark  «f  til*  ■hcW<M— Btined  species  of  balm,  much  in 


tbe  Huiia  vaj  at  gott  IcagMaiith  axudea  Ann  ttia  attragO' 
lut  9gm9.   ft  is  at  flrtt  wit  oily,  and  of  a  7«Iloiriab>wEit« 

colour,  then  Brqr.ir i  s  the  consistence  of  butter,  and  by  ex- 
posure to  the  Jir  1  t  l  imes  hauler,  and  changes  to  a  reddish 
hue.  As  met  'Viin  in  t  iiiinerre,  it  is  of  two  kinds,  tliat 
which  is  called  myrrh  in  teart,  and  that  called  myrrh  in 
torti.  The  former,  called  also  myrrha  electa,  occurs  in  dif- 
fareoi-ibaped  pieeet,  often  of  a  roundish  or  angular  form, 
andvariabia  mt,  bat  generally  small,  of  a  reddish  yellow 
or  brownish  hue,  cxt<»rnttlly  rou>:h,  and  often  covered  with 
a  fine  powder.  In  other  pieces,  the  surface  ha.>  a  ^hinin^ 
a-pc-ct,  which  is  said  to  be  owmt;  to  the  action  of  alcolml. 
The  fracture  is  vitreous  or  conchoidal.  It  is  in  general  only 
partially  transparent  at  the  edges  ;  when  perfectly  trans- 
parent, it  is  of  auspicioaa  quality.  The  smell  is  peculiar 
and  rather  disagreeable.  tM  taste  is  bitter  and  very  un- 
pleasant. 

Mvrrh  m  »orts  is  the  term  applied  to  various  inferior  and 
adulterated  kind».  These  are  (generally  in  much  larger 
pieces  than  that  described  above,  from  which  they  di^r  in 
physical  appearanoa  as  Well  as  chemical  qualities. 

The  aloolioUc  tincture  of  the  best  myrrh,  mixed  with  equal 
porta  of  nitric  aeid«  heoomet  red  or  violet.   The  tincture  of 


the  falaa  a^Rli  (of  Bonaitra)  so  tnaled  bMOoat  tarbid vtA 

vellow,  bat  not  red.  Tbe  taste  of  this  fiUsa  ntyrrli  is  verr 
bitter,  but  the  smell  is  that  of  turpentine.  Another 
kind  is  in  its  inner  portion  almost  without  bittLrn».  I.nt 
the  outer  portion  is  often  moistened  with  tincture  of  myrrh, 
or  entirely  ci)\cred  over  with  some  of  the  genuine.  Dr.  Voa 
Martius  mentions  a  whiu  myrrh,  which  has  a  vtn  bitter 
taste  like  odooynth.  and  an  asternal  appeatanee  like  am- 
moniactun;  it  is  probably  ammoniacum.  treated  w  ith  tinc- 
ture of  ooloeynth.  Another  false  myrrh  may  be  dislin- 
gniahed  by  its  tiansparciify  and  le^^  bitter  ta->ti-. 

Bdellium  i«  often  substituted  for  myrrh,  from  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  being  generally  in  largar  angular 
pieoei,  of  a  wk-brown  hu^  acaroely  trancpuent  at  the 
edges;  theo&>nr  Ibinter  and  more  agreeable  than  myrrh. 
Itiionens  sli;|htly  with  the  heat  of  the  hnin],  while  mvi  r!i  !ie- 
comes  drier.  It  contains  more  bassoriiie,  and  p<is.-,»;v,4i.s«oiue 
decree  of  addity.  It  melts  almost  eiitin  ly  la  the  mouth, 
whtle  genuine  myrrh,  when  chewed,  adheres  to  tbe  taeth. 
and  imparts  to  the  saliva  a  milky  colour. 

East  Indian  mynrh  is  in  laiga  pieces,  altogether  opagoa. 
frequently  coveted  with  a  browntsh-wbUe  powder.  Tbe 

iirrr  of  this  ii  unknown,  but  it  is  conjectured  by  Louriero 
■,  u  tree  called  laiirus  myrrha,  a  native  of  Cochin  China, 
'  n  Ids  it.  The  so-called  niy  irh  of  Aby.>-sinia,  winch  isguui 
'ypocalpasum,  i&  yielded  bv  the  acada  gumm\fera  (WUd.}, 
called  al-so  Inga  Satta,  and  is  prabaUy  a  variety  Of  tbe  gum 
of  Basaora  or  Bagdad. 

A  pottion  of  uyrrh  biooght  fiom  Arabia  by  Ehrenberg, 

analysed  hv  Brandos,  yielded 

Rcaia,  iiolubie  m  ether  .  .  22 
Resin,  inaoluUe  in  etiier  *  i 

Gum  54 

BasBorin         ....  9 
VoUtila  oil  (myrrb  oil),  which  is  beavier 
than  water  ....  3 
Traces  of  salts,  malates,  benzoates  and  sulphates. 
Its  specific  |fr:iviiy  IS  ]-3S0.    Water  dissolves  about  C6 
parts,  one-third  of  w  iii(  h  is  (le]>ositcd  upon  standint;.  AIco 
hoi  dissolves  the  remaming  34  parts ;  but  on  the  addition  of 
water,  it  becomes  uoaque  and  milky,  but  without  any  pre- 
cipitate.   Acetic  acid  and  milk  also  dissolve  it. 

Myrrh,  though  containing  a  volatile  oil,  seems  to  act  mure 
fi  ;[s  h:tter  qualities,  wluch  approach  to  the  charai  terof 
a  i>tiinulant  tonic.  It  increases  ibe  energy  of  the  whole 
frame,  giving  solidity  to  the  solids,  and  gnitar  ooBiasteoqr 
to  tbe  fluids.  Tbe  saeietioas  of  the  nneoaa  nsmbranes 


psrtieolarly  are  innroved  by  it,  and  dinhnisbed  in  quantity 

when  excessive.  It";  introduction  into  the  stomach  i.s  fi»l- 
lowed  by  a  sense  ot'  warmth,  which  diffuses  itsilf  o\er  the 
wholi  ill  il  tuen.  The  appetite  is  increased,  mid  the  diges- 
tive process  is  much  facilitated,  especially  where  there  is 
wsaknsin  and  torpidi^r  of  the  intestinal  canal,  sometimes 
aooDinpanied  bv  too  copiiims  mneoii*  secretion,  (coostitutiiig 
what  is  termed  dtorAoM  aMeoao.) 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lunRs  is  acted  upon  in  the 
sauiii  way  :  hcncu  mjrrh  m  very  useful  in  affections  of  lan- 
guid and  fechle  persons,  who  are  unable  to  expectorate  the 
abundant  tluid  secreted  by  the  air-tubesi  (bronchia.)  For  the 
humid  and  chronic  cough  of  old  people  it  is  very  aerrieeable, 
espeoially  if  given  akng  with  siilphste  of  zinc.  For  the 
fltiia  of  a  eougfa  wbidi  often  ooeurs  during  pregnancy,  and 
even  continues  after  abortion,  along  with  oxide  of  zinc,  it  Is 
well-suited;  as  well  as  for  hysterical  coughs,  in  which  last 
It  may  be  gifcn  akog  with  ctDdioaa  biik,  or  prapumtiona 
of  iron. 

From  its  clssnsiiig  pewar  in  tiia  ease  of  external  ulcen, 
it  has  bew  lasom 

natia) :  but  in  tbe  early 

I)  :  ii;ch  hectic  f<  <  •  [  .  it  is  quite  inadmissible;  and  when 
aliowable,  it  is  only  us^iful  by  imparting  strength  to  expec- 
torate, havinsT  no  power  to  cure  the  disease. 

In  amenorrhoea  occurring  in  feeble  per«oni»  it  is  of  great 
use,  along  with  aloetic  medicines  and  prepwtalioM  of  iron. 

It  is  best  given  iu  substance  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases  in  which  it  can  be  employed ;  but  as  a  means  of 
cleansing  ulcers,  as  well  as  a  wash  to  parts  in  dan^-er  of 
ulcerating  from  pressure  (as  in  patients  long  confined  to 
bed,  from  fever,  ftulnnd  limbs,  or  other  causes)^  the  tinc- 
ture is  preferable. 

Myrrh  is  an  ingredient  in  a  great  many  tooth-powders. 

The  produce  of  the  Baltanodendron  Giltadente,  though 
called  a  balsam,  and  denominated  balsam  of  Mecca,  balsam 


power  in  tiia  ease  of  external  ulcers, 
idied  in  constimption  (pAlAtiu  suAno- 
rly  stages,  or  even  the  later,  if  tfiere 
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of  Gilon'1,  is  not  entitled,  chemically,  to  rank  ns  sncli.Mnp: 
an  'ilcrj-rexin.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  that  oUaintvl  hy  spon- 
taneous exudation,  and  that  which  is  ohtained  by  boiling 
titm  blanches.  The  fonMr  m  ao  higblv  prised  in  the  East, 
mud  w  expensive,  tbet  it  i»  new  brou^t  to  Europe.  Tliat 
which  is  nhtained  by  boilinji  is  of  different  qualities  and 
value,  u<H  >,*hiifT  '•x^  the  boilinji  i»  continued  for  u  short  or 
hnj,  time.  When  Inr  :i  sliarl  time  only,  tlie  substance 
which  tlrt;its  on  the  surface  is  liiKhly  eitoeiued,  and  aiujo»t 
an  of  tbi^  quality  it  eonsumed  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and 
Bgjriit.  The  varied  pnaived  by  loosHMmtinued  boUiiig  if 
«6nt  to  Europe  in  small  oonieil.  leaden  botdea,  the  mouth 
of  n  liich  is  closed  with  a  loaden  stopper,  and  covered  over 
with  bladder.  The  frosh  ba1<Mim  i*  of  moderate  consistence, 
of  a  light  vellow  roluiir.  odnir  a^ref.ible,  the  taste  bittt-rish, 
aromatic  and  heatui^  ;  specilic  grav.  0*950.  When  dropped 
upon  water  it  (spreads  out  into  a  thin  fllnir  wUoli  may  be 
afcimnied  off  the  surface  with  a  spoon.  When  axpoaed  to 
the  air  for  some  days,  it  Vxum  this  property,  aa  well  as  its 
fine  bmell.  It  has  \,wn  (1escril>erl  by  Sti  abo  (b.  xvi.  p  : 
*  The  balsam  is  &  uhrub  of  a  linunbly  appearance  o.  kunl, 
Ulce  the  cjtisus  and  tcrebintbu-,  anil  [xissi'Shcs  aromatic 
properties.'  They  cut  the  bark,  and  catch  the  juut-  that 
ezttdei  in  yetsels  :  the  juice  reaenblea  oiljr  mUk.  Whan 
put  into  shells  it  bar  U  n<i,  or  assumes  consistOMM.  It  ha* 
wonderful  powers  in  i'vinn<;  headaches,  incipient  deflwioni 
(lie  means  catarrhs),  and  (lunness  of  the  eyes :  it  is  accord- 
ingly high  priced.  The  xylobalsaraum  is  also  use<l  as  an 
aromattc.' 

NttmeiOllB  fitbolotts  statements  are  recorded  in  writers 
on  medioil  substances  respectin<;  this  article:  such,  fur 
r-xample.  ns  the  mode  of  judging;  of  its  purity  by  dipping 
tbf  thiL'.  1  111  It,  and  then  setting  fire  to  it,  wfien,  if  it 
burn>  without  causini;  pain,  it  is  considered  pure.  Fmin 
its  high  price  it  is  oiten  adulterated  with  sesamum  oil,  the 
praduoe  of  the  PintM  baitamea,  and  P.  Cunadsnsit,  Chian 
turpantine,  and  even  tar.  A  portion  of  the  purest  kind,  ana- 
lysed fay  IVommsdorff;  yielded 

Volatile  oil  30  per«eilt 

Resin  (with  some  extractive)       64  ^ 
Resin,  iiisulublo  in  alcohol,  a  small  quantity. 

It  burns  without  leaving  any  residuum. 

Tlwugh  formerly  considered  u  cure  for  many  diseases,  it 
faae  now  ftiUen  into  disuse.  Any  benefit  which  might  be 
derived  firom  it  ean  be  obtained  mm  any  of  the  ilner  tur- 
pentine^. Its  heatinir  qttalitios  render  it  vcn."  unfit  foi  <  asc>< 
where  any  inllauiraatory  action  exists,  whetiier  internal,  as 
consumption,  or  external.  aswounfK.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  cordials  stdd  under  the  name  of  Inihns 
contain  no  portion  of  Mecca  balsam  ;  \m\  that  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  medieineai  called  Solomon's  Balm  of 
Oilead,  consists  of  cardamums  and  brandy,  whleb  must  be 
even  moro  hurtful  than  any  balsam. 

BALSAMS.  The  substances  commrnily  inelnded  under 
this  title  are  of  vurijus  natures:  first,  tliere  are  iiiitiral  bal- 
sams, exuding  from  trees,  as  those  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  &c., 
which  contain  benxcie  acid  and  resin,  and  these  only 
will  be  considered  at  present.  There  are,  besides,  the 
balsams  of  Copaiba,  Gilcad,  &c. ;  these  flontain  no  ben- 
loic  acid,  but  are  turjientines  containing  a  volatile  oil  and 
resin ;  these  will  be  de*cribed  as  turpentines.  Lastly,  there 
were  in  former  pharmacopoeias  sundry  very  different  prepa- 
rations raitked  together  as  balsams.  Fur  example,  balsam 
«f  sulphur,  tnumatie  balsam,  ttc.:  these,  when  retained  in 
modem  pharmacopoeias,  arc  arranged  under  other  forms. 

Balsams  are  oittained  from  certain  vegetables,  chiefly 
of  the  LrfTuminr.^u-  or  pea  tribe,  the  Stt/r.iref/-  or  storax 
tribe,  and  that  section  of  Amentacete  called  Saiidnete. 
Numerous  substances  of  a  resinous  nature  were  formerly 
designated  bottom,  and  turpentines  and  Iwlsams  are  still 
popularly  confbunded  with  each  other.  The  tem  balsam, 
however,  should  be  limitcrl  to  such  articles  as  contain  ben- 
zoic acid  along  with  a  \olatile  oil  and  resin.  The  others, 
which  contain  only  volatile  oil  ami  resin,  .'-liouM  be  called 
turpentinea,  or  oleu-rci>ins.  The  true  balsams  appear  to  be 
>  niy  live,  via.,  balsam  of  Peru  and  balsam  of  Tolu  (yielded 
by  the  ifyrdpemitm  ptrtttfman  and  M,  Tolmfefum  le- 
guminotef),  and  benioin,  flrom  St^eoBbtuMoin  (Dryander), 
and  St  irax.  from  Stijrax  nfflnrmli^  iSttiraceee),  andliquid- 
amlier,  IVoin  the  I  iquiduvUmr  Styracijlm,  and  L.imherbis 

Tbu  observations  upon  the  medical  uses  of  balums  are 
dwafbn  to  b»  mdwilood  to  qiplf  onty  tothow  ^mUM 


nlxive.  To  produce  their  characteri-.tic  cffi*rls  they  must  be 
digetitcd  antl  assiiiMlated  ;  on  which  accouui  llicyare  chielly 
administered  internally.  Iheir  (xtemil  application  being 
followed  by  very  lunited  action.  They  are  with  dtiBBculty 
soluble  in  the  animal  juices,  ao  that  it  is  not  till  after  they 
have  been  used  for  some  time  that  the  sorretions  acquire 
their  poouliar  odour.  These  facts,  taken  into  consideratiun 
aloiii;  with  the  enduring  noluro  of  their  action,  point  out 
their  greater  fitness  fur  chronic  ihaii  acute  diseases. 

They  may  be  regarded  as  stimulants  of  the  secretory  and 
exeretocy  systems,  which  they  rouse  to  continned  action. 
Their  influence  is  greatest  over  mnoout  membranes,  the 
secretions  from  which  they  render  more  abundant  when 
deficient,  ana  more  consistent  when  too  liquid  ami  uf  lui- 
perfoci  Quaiitv.  The  mucous  membranes  of  (he  lungs  and 
of  tne  urinary  passages  seem  to  be  more  under  their  in- 
fluence Aaa  tfmt  of  the  intestinal  canal.  They  possess  a 
similar  powe?  pnt  the  akin,  the  secietion  of  which  they 
regulate  aeoardmg  to  its  condition t  when  cool,  pale,  dry, 
nii.l  m  a  state  of  atony,  they  promote  the  perspiration  ;  hut 
It  the  weakness  be  great  that  the  skin  is  covered  with  a 
cold  clammy  sweat,  or  of  a  colliquatiTe  kind*  the  balflamie 
medicines  frequently  check  its  llow. 

When  given  in  large  and  long-continued  doses,  they  act 
upon  the  vascular  qf^es^  and  quicken  the  heart's  action, 
as  well  as  the  extreme  or  capillary  vessels,  whidi  last  they 
excite  w  hen  hroutrht  into  directCMitact  with  than,  aa  in  the 
case  of  wounds  ur  ulcers. 

They  possess  some  power  o\er  the  ncr\'ous  system,  but 
less  over  the  nerves  of  animal  than  of  organic  life.  It  is  in 
diseases  referable  to  morbid  States  «f  the  nervaa  of  olganie 
life  that  balsaniie  m^icines  are  most  useful,  especially 
when  they  are  In  a  state  of  weakness,  torpor,  and  imperfect 
action.  They  act  also  on  the  nervous  system  when  ovei  - 
excited,  calming  il,  and  appruaehmg,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
character  of  antispasmodics.  Under  this  head  bcnzom  is 
the  most  powerful,  and  most  frequently  employed,  generally 
in  the  form  called  paregoHe  aterw'. 

From  what  is  stated  above,  it  is  clear  that  they  arc  iin- 
suited  to  the  beginning  or  early  stages  of  the  diseascis  in 
which  they  are  most  commonly  employed  by  unintbrmed 
jiersuiis.  iSu  long  aa  any  acute  intlanunatory  action  exists 
they  are  decidedly  hurtful ;  but  after  Hia  kas  subsided  they 
are  frequently  very  benefioial  in  eomnoa  oeUs,  to  kaien 
the  oooflrb  and  fbeuitate  the  expeetemtien.  in  the  biter  atag« 
of  hoopin'4-coujrh,  and  in  the  humid  eough  of  old  or  weak 
persons,  i.  e.  ui  one  of  the  morbid  states  popularly  nailed 
asthma.  Balsamic  medicines  are,  however,  totally  itiiid- 
tnissibie  when  the  asthmatic  symptoms  are  nonncct<Ki  with 
any  organic  change  of  the  heart  or  Innga.  They  may  be 
advantageonaly  employed  in  the  later  atages  of  intinenia 
and  suflboative  eatarrh.  The  early  nee  of  parvgorie  in 
cmiiiinn  ciilds  is  rierniently  productive  of  much  iiijur\. 

The  external  emidovuieJil  of  balsams  is  almost  eora- 
pletely  banished  trom  modern  surgery.  The  evil  of  their 
employment  was  obvious  t  i  theeyes.  Fmar  *  baitam,  tcouad 
bauam,  baUam  fur  c;//v.  <^„  w  certain  combinations  or 
solutions  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  stnrax,  and  bcnaoin  in  rectified 
spirit  were  called,  had,  when  applied  to  recent  wounds, 
the  manifest  bad  effect  of  stimulatint:  the  edges,  and  inter- 
posing a  mechanical  impedtuieiit  to  tltcir  union  by  the Jirat 
intention,  as  the  direct  reunion  of  divided  surfaces  is  termed 
by  surg«wns.  In  this  way  they  were  healed  by  suppuration 
and  granulationi  whioh  is  a  much  mora  tadiaaa  pwaass. 
To  some  indolent  wounds  and  si)re>,  e»peci«lly  in  parts  not 
possessed  of  much  vascularity,  their  application  is  some- 
times beneficial.  Internal  wounds  and  ulcers  am  in  ^'eneral 
equally  injured  by  them :  their  vaunted  power  of  curing 
consumption  is  only  maintained  by  ignetant  and  unprin- 
cipled peraons,  who  vend  their  pmicMina  eompminda  to  the 
weak  and  eredutout  among  their  auHerinff  felunr-NBraatures, 
whom  they  delude  lioth  of  health  and  money. 

[For  balsam  of  ('anada,  see  PiNUS  BalsaHIa;  for  bal- 

sam  of  Copaiba,  sec  CopAirsKA;  Mid  ftf  fanhaina  of  Pnq 

and  Tolu.  see  Myr<jsI'KRMD1I.] 

BALTIC  SK.\  is  a  close  sea,  which  oocupiea,  as  it  were, 
the  eantn  of  oorthem  Europe,  separating  Sweden  and  the 
Danish  ielands  from  Oerraany,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  It 

extends  from  51°  to  fig"  N.  lat.'  and  from  lO"  to       E.  lone. 

Its  i;reat  length  and  comparativeh  small  breadlii  give 
it  the  (urni  of  an  extensive  gulf,  and  such  it  would  be 
considered,  if  it  were  not  separated  flrom  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
bjr^  lo»  ind  ooMipwitimlyaannrttMl  «f  kad  wblsk 
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temt  the  aouthm  p«rt  of  the  Onuah  penioiuU  called 
SehlMwiff.  It  ii  eonmetod  with  flw  oeean  by  mtmsm  of  n 

larire  am  callod  Kattegat,  whieli  .scpurates  l3i?iunark  from 
N'lrw'.iy  ai)d  Sweduu,  and  bv  tliri-c  straits,  the  Suinid,  the 
Great  Kelt,  and  the  Littio  I^elt,  which  niuy  hu  <-»niideKd 
u  three  Rates  by  which  the  Baltic  Sea  ii»  eotentd. 

The  main  body  of  the  Baltic  Sea  does  not  lie  in  one 
diicctiaii.  BsKrani  JDHUiuuk  and  Pnum  il  «ii«iid«  fzom 
vett  to  Mit,  but  b«hrMn  Cmfm  TorhanMUiUs  in  9w«d«n 
and  Cap«  Bnisteroit  in  Prussia  it  bonds  to  thi-  north,  and 
the  remainder  of  tlie  tiiuiii  body  Ues  nearly  due  n  ^rth  and 
south.  Ttic  5(ith  paruUcl  divirles  this  main  b-xly  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  but  the  northern  adds  considerably  to  its 
extent  by  branching  off  into  duM  hlgv  gldA»  twwe  of 
Bothnia,  Finland,  and  livont*. 

A  line  drawn  ftmn  8win«fBilnde  St  tbe  sntranM  of  the 
Stettiner  Haff,  about  the  nio^^l  ^ouilu-ni  \y<>\\il  of  the  Baltic, 
to  Tomeo,  is  little  Ie«s  iliuti  \iw  uuk>i>  long.  The  breadth 
of  thia  sea  is  not  great ;  and  the  most  western  part  is  the  nar- 
rowest Between  the  Danish  islands  and  the  coast  of  Hol- 
stein,  and  Mseklenburg.it  is  nowhere  more  than  thirty  miles 
in  width,  and  frequently  less.  Farther  to  the  east  itiswider. 
The  island  of  Rugen  is  upwards  of  fifty  mile«  from  the 
southern  shore's  ot  Sweden.  Gradually  int  riawri  - t  ^  anis 
the  east,  it»  sreatast  width  is  at  its  bend  northward,  between 
Turhamsudde  and  Bnistcrort,  where  it  may  measure  about 
IM  mike.  The  mala  bodjr  vMttotn  wy  little  Iwtber  to  the 
north,  its  mean  vidth  bemit  always  betwsen  130  and  130 
milc^.  But  the  far-extended  limbs  nf  this  part  arc  Tmich 
narrower.  The  Gulf  of  Bothniu,  whu-li  cxtemis  to  tho  north 
for  about  400  miles,  is  only  from  30  to  lOi)  niile:i  wide; 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  runs  about  iiH)  miles 
to  tho  east,  is  not  more  than  ftom  fiirty  to  seventy  miles 
in  breadth.  The  smallest  of  the  three  gulfti,  that  of  XiTonia 
or  Riga,  is  ftom  twenty  to  lixty  milea  wile;  bufe  it  axisnds 
only  about  a  hundred  mOes  to  the  aontik'eaat  between  Li- 
vonia and  Coorlaiid. 

The  surface  of  the  whole  hca.,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  German  eeogrepbers,  is  upwards  of  1 60,000  square  miles. 

The  Boatnara  ooeatef  the  Baltic,  from  the  Little  Belt  to 
Cape  DaBesnea^  at  the  antianee  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  is 
low  and  aandjr,  and  lined  by  mtmenrai  sand-banks.  The 
bt  ach  i?  covered  with  small  pebbles  of  u'ratiite  and  por- 
phy TV.  which,  in  some  places,  as  at  Dobberan  m  Mecklen- 
hi:rr_  have  lormed  walls  of  considerable  heisjiit  and  extent: 
in  many  utlu  r  parts  tbers  are  downs,  or  sand>hills.  This 
part  nf  tlu-  cosut  is  ehanetsrixed  by  fresh- water  lakes 
ceiled  HaSis,  wbi(^  are  sepatated  from  the  sea  hjr  Tscy  nar- 
row and  sandy  but  somewhat  eleratsd  tracts  of  land  called 
Nehrungs.  ClifTi  atirl  rorks  beunn  to  appear  near  Capo 
Domesne«,  but  tlie  shores  ui  thu  Gulf  of  Ltvottia  are  low, 
and  commonly  sandy,  though  in  a  few  places  interrupted 
by  a  rocky  beach.  The  rocky  coast  becomes  geneml 
at  Cape  Smnthambre,  at  the  entraooe  of  the  Chilf  of  Fin- 
land ;  ana  it  preserves  thh  character  along  this  gulf  and 
that  of  Bothnia,  and  even  to  the  sotith  of  the  latter  to  the 
tt.;r,viice  of  tho  Sound  of  Calniar.  wiiieh  separates  tlie 
L''iand  of  CKUtid  from  the  continent.  With  tlie  exi  eptiun 
of  the  innermost  recesses  of  both  gulfs,  which  are  low  and 
widy,  the  whole  of  this  extensive  coast  is  rocky,  though 
eommonly  low,  rising  in  very  few  ptaees  to  more  than 
fifty  feet.  Along  this  coast  there  are  ruinerous  clifTs 
and  rucky  islands  of  small  extent,  calleil  by  the  Swedes 
»kiir  ( pronoiinri  d  sliare),  wliich  render  aceess  to  it.>  ports  a.s 
ditlicult  as  It  i<t  rendcrc<t  on  the  southern  shore  by  the 
nuiaeroiW  sand-banks.  The  shores  of  the  Sound  of  Calmor 
are  sandy  and  low,  but  at  Cape  Terbamsudde  roeks  eppesi 
again,  and  oonthme  westwanl  to  S^lfritshocf,  with  a  eon- 
siderable  elevation.  Tlie  remainder,  or  the  eoaalB  ef  Boania, 
ar^  of  moderate  height,  but  not  tocky. 

Tiie  b:isin  of  the  Baltic  Sea  is  of  eonsirierablc  extent. 
On  the  south  it  receives,  by  the  Oder  and  V'lstula,  tho 
drainage  of  countries  which  lie  300  miles  and  upwards  fVom 
it*  shores.  On  the  east  it  dose  notextend  quite  so  iiurj  yet 
the  Niemen  and  the  DOns.  near  their  eoorees.  drain  ootmtries 
>»  hich  nre  from  2'i"  to  .^UO  miles  from  the  sea.  To  the  north 
of  tfiu  G<:lt  n)  I'mland  ikie  basin  of  the  Baltic  beiximes 
more  oint rafted,  thout^h  muiid  the  Gulf  of  Hotlmia  and 
•ottthwartls  to  the  parallel  of  Stockholm,  it  generally  ex- 
tends 1  SO  miles  rrom  the  coast.  It  is  only  at  its  western 
extremity,  wheie  it  appioaebes  the  North  Sea,  that  the  waters 
MUi^  into  it  have  a  dnrt  oonne,  frequently  onlv  a  few 
MilaB.   Ceuparidg  the  axtsul  «f  eoantry  drUaea  by  the 


rivers  wbiohemptjr  themselves  <  into  the  Baltia,  with  that 
drained  by  the  rivers  whieh  fall  in  other  parts  of  tiie 

(M  t  an,  it  appears  that  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  is  one  of  the 
most  extensne  in  Kuii  [lo,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of 
tile  Hbelv  Se.i,  and  evon  by  the  hitter  not  to  any  larga 
aitiuuut.  The  drainage  of  more  than  ontj-fitlhuf  the  sut- 
face  uf  Europe  goes  to  the  Baltic. 

The  basin  of  oloae  sees  is  eenendly  bounded  to  moon- 
tauiB  or  high  table-lands,  an  the  Mediterraneen  and  the  Oulft 
of  l^ersiaand  of  Arabia  :  ;;nd,  in  such  cai>es,  the  countrie  s 
lying  within  the  bwsin  are  imt  subject  to  have  tlieir  climate 
matt^Tially  inlUu  iit  ed  by  tliat  ut  the  countries  situated  be- 
yond the  liinii.->  of  tho  ba.4in.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Baltic.  (Jnly  a  amiporativoly  small  |>art,  not  one*fouith  of 
the  boundaiy  ot  its  beaio,  is  formed  by  high  mountains: 
the  remainder  rises  to  no  graat  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  and  sink*  with  a  very  gradual  and  often  imper- 
ceptible descciu  towards  the  sea.  By  this  singuUir  pmitioa 
some  of  tho  most  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  leat 
as  well  as  of  the  country  about  it,  may  be  explained. 

Perhaps  in  no  inhabited  country  on  tho  globe  such  a 
quantity  of  snow  falls  as  in  the  countries  round  the 
naltie.  This  phenomenon  may  be  ucrountcd  for  by  the 
atiiiospher(»  nf  the  H;iltii'  bein^'  alternately  filled  with 
wiiriu  moisture,  and  eui>jL'(  ted  to  a  dry  piercing  cold ;  and 
by  the  frequent  and  rapid  transition  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  warm  moisture  is  brought  bj  the  saulh- 
wcstem  end  western  winds  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over 
the  low  penin>iilu  nf  Jutland,  and  the  cqiiaKy  tow  plains  of 
northern  Gflrniany,  as  far  as  Petcrsbiir^h  and  the  forest  of 
Wolktionsk,  where  the  V'ol;;:i  nsi-s.  Upon  sudden  citange 
of  the  wiud  to  the  north-eiuit,  cast,  or  south-east,  the  cold 
dry  air  from  the  frozen  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  the  elevated 
ooantriea  ahng  the  Ural  Mountains,  or  the  eokl  steppes  ex- 
tending to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  brought  into 
TOiUact  with  the  moistim-,  which  being  suddenly  con- 
deiisecl,  covers,  in  the  tbrin  of  snow,  the  countries  round  the 
IJaltie.  In  suinnier  the  same  causes  produce  an  alternation 
of  rainy  and  fair  weather.  To  this  pecuUar  character  of 
their  climate  these  countries  owe  their  wealth.  Though 
not  endowed  with  great  fertility,  the  soil  being,  wilJi  very 
few  exceptions,  sandy  and  light,  they  aboand  in  timber  of 
the  best  finality  ;  support,  in  their  izreen  jiaslures.  iiinunie- 
rablo  herds  of  ctitllu  ;  and  produee  almii<laiit  erops  of  ^;r.nn, 
which  have  made  these  distriets  toe  nehest  granary  ul  tho 
globe.  No  other  portion  of  tho  earth  approaching  so  near  the 
Polur  Circle  can  be  compared  with  them  in  natural  wealth. 

Some  of  the  peculiar  qualities  hy  which  the  Baltic  is  dis- 
tinguished are  mtlmately  connected  with  the  climate  of  its 
basin.  By  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  llireo  pounds 
of  water  taken  from  tho  North  Sea  contain  747  gniins  of 
salt,  but  the  same  quantity  from  the  Baltic  does  not  yield 
more  than  389  grains.  In  general,  it  is  calculated  that  salt 
emstitutes  only  from  ^th  to:^th  part  of  the  waters  of  the 
Baltic ;  but  here  also  some  variations  exist.  The  northern 
parts,  especially  tho  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  contain  less  than  the 
others;  and  liie  a umuiu  varies  gretitly  an  ordm^'  to  the  sea- 
sons. At  inidsunuoer  only  a  ton  of  salt  can  Ite  obtained 
fmm  about  .30U  tons  of  sea-water  taken  from  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, while  at  Christmas  iO  tons  give  the  same  quantity.  The 
weight  of  the  water,  taken  ftom  the  eentre  or  the  Baltic,  is 
to  that  of  fresh  water  as  1  038  or  1041  to  I'OOO ;  that  of  ihc 
Atlantic  is  r'288.  This  small  degree  of  saltness  is  doubt- 
less to  be  attributetl  to  the  iniinenso  tjuantity  of  trcsh  water 
which  in  spring-time  and  tho  early  part  of  the  summer, 
when  the  snow  is  melting,  is  brought  down  bv  the  numer- 
ous swollea  apd  rapid  rivers.  Tlie  stieams  which  hik  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  are  uoie  ntUDeioiie  and  rapid  than 
the  rest ;  accordingly  this  portion  of  tiie  BaMe  contains 
less  salt  than  other  parts. 

The  comparatnely  small  deplli  of  tlie  Baltic  may  per- 
haps in  some  degree  be  attnbuti.fl  to  the  numerous  rivers 
which  flow  into  it.  In  this  respect  the  Baltic  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  vast  entuavy  of  a  great  numlwr  of  slnams; 
and  the  greotest  part  of  its  sarftoe  is  filled  up  by  the  bars 
formed  by  rivers,  which  in  spnni,'-tifiie  are  ex(  eedinnlv 
Uirliid.  and  carry  ilown  vast  quaiUUic.-.  of  carliij  uiLitter. 
I'ius  supposition  is  cnitirnied  by  its  depth  being  j^'ivaK  -t 
where  no  great  nverb  enter,  as  near  the  islaml  of  Boru- 
hulin,  and  between  it  and  the  coast  of  Sweden,  where  it  is 
110  and  even  115  fathoms  deep*  while  in  genecai  it  only 
attains  fion  forty  to  sixty  firtboma.  The  eommon  depth  of 
the  North  8«ft  la  fionlSO  10  Id*  ftftsne. 
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To  these  two  fircunistanccii — the  small  <loprce  ofsaUnt-s-s 
and  the  httle  depth  of  its  waii.Th— it  is  lo  he  attributed  that 
the  shores  of  Hw  Baltic  nearly  every  year  arc  covered  with 
ice,  which  in  genenl.  from  the  and  of  Deoembor  to  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  shuts  up  the  hsriMun,  straito,  and  hays, 
and  ■.iiterruptij  navigation.  In  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  of 
Bothnia  the  freezing  begins  sooutsr  and  ends  later.  In  the 
first  months  nf  the  year  preat  pieces  of  ice  are  sometimes 
met  with  between  Stockhoim  and  the  islands  of  Dagoe  and 
OeseL  It  even  happens,  dMNi^  nid.jr,  fliat  extensive  por- 
tions o(  the  Baltic  acs  bamm  ovor.  AieeMding  to  tradition* 
a  eooiniunicatioB  over  tiie  ioe  vasflstablislwa  in  ISS3  he- 
tween  the  town  of  Luberk  and  the  Danish  islands  and  the 
coast  ot'  Prussia,  and  piiblic-houaes  were  erected  alonfi  the 
road.  In  1658  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  marched  an  army 
over  both  Belts  to  the  conquest  of  Zealand ;  and  in  our 
days,  in  1809.  a  Russian  corps  passed  from  Finland  to 
Sweden  over  the  ice.  at  the  narrowest  paii  of  tbe  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  called  the  Quarken. 

The  waves  of  the  Baltic  do  not  rise  to  such  a  height  as  in 
the  North  Sec^  or  in  any  olht;r  purl  of  the  Atkntic,  but 
they  break  much  more  abruptly.  The  tirst  circumstance  is 
probably  caoaed  by  the  narrowness  of  tlie  sea,  and  the  i>e- 
cond  by  ilt  inoonsiderable  depth. 

Tbe  current  of  tbe  Baltic  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
a  wide  river  or  a  large  satuary.  It  commences  at  the  re- 
motest extremities,  and  its  counte  is  towardi?  the  outlets  of 
the  8ca.  The  greatest  volume  of  fresh  water  is  discharged 
by  numerous  rivers  into  th-.;  northern  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  whose  united  waten  form  a  cnnent  whtcb  is 
very  rapid  in  the  stnit  of  Ae  Quarken.  It  beeones  less 
rapid  where  the  gulf  enlarges,  and  divides  after>vard8  at  the 
Aland  Islands  into  ditfcrcnt  branches,  which  however  again 
unite,  and  the  stream  is  felt  over  the  whole  surfiue  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  ^ea,  until  it  makes  its  exit  through  the 
three  atraiu,  being  mo=t  sensible  m  the  Little  Belt.  What 
is  oommonly  obaenred  in  wide  natuariea  happens  beze  also. 
When  a  strong  wind  lias  blown  dbeetly  into  the  entrance 
for  some  time,  it  changes  the  current,  and  causes  an  influx 
of  water  from  the  open  .sea.  Such  a  tcmporiiry  current  is 
f-[ni\  to  exist  sometimes  even  at  the  entrance  ot  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  after  a  long  prevalence  of  north-west  winds. 

The  tides,  which  rise  to  a  greater  height  in  the  North 
Sea  than  in  most  other  fnt»  M  the  ooean,  especially  along 
the  shone  of  Germany  and  Jutland,  decrease  rapidly  in  the 
Kattegat,  so  that  in  snme  places  they  produce  only  weak  I 
iuul  irregular  oscillations  of  the  water.  Their  feeble  cfforu 
iiuiy  still  be  traced  in  the  three  straits,  but  Tirthor  south- 
ward they  disappear  entirely.  At  Copenhagen  tbe  average 
tide  is  about  one  foot. 

The  Swedish  noturaliatahave  observed  a  rise  of  the  waters 
in  the  Baltte.  which  seems  to  proceed  tmm  another  cause. 
Tin-  surface  sometimes  rises  to  three  feet  and  upwards  above 
the  ordinary  level,  and  maintains  itmlf  at  thai,  height  some-  [ 
limes  only  for  a  few  da\>i,  but  (xcasionally  for  several  weeks  ; 
altogether.  This  change  occurs  iu  all  seasons,  but  is  most  ' 
frequent  in  autumn.  This  ]»hammieiM)ii  has  not  yet  been 
exMainsd  in  a  saiisiSwtory  manner. 

The  Baltic  does  not  abound  in  flsh  cither  as  to  species  or 
numbers.  The  herrin^i  once  visited  it  in  shoaU,  uiul  thi.s 
fishery  was  consulerable  in  the  14lh  and  15th centurieu  along 
the  coasts  of  Scania  or  s  luthem  Sweden;  but  since  that 
time  only  individuals  have  been  caught.  It  would  oven 
seem  that  it  has  abandoned  die  Kattegat.  But  on  the 
•astern  eooat  of  Sweden,  especially  on  the  Gulf  of  Both  ma. 
a  fish  is  caught  in  great  numbers,  which  isonly  distinguished 
from  the  herring  by  its  being  smaller.  It  i<  called  .strai  m- 
ling,  and  is  the  only  flsh  of  the  Baltic  winch  is  not  con- 
!«umeil  in  its  freah  state,  but  dried,  salted,  and  otherwise 
prepared  for  a  distant  market.  The  greatest  quantity  is 
taken  between  tbe  Qnarken  and  the  Aland  Maads,  and 
many  familiss  on  this  ooast  gain  their  subsistence  by  this 
Ushery.  The  next  most  important  fishery  is  that  in  the 
straits  hi-tween  the  Danish  Islands.  Many  species,  which 
are  not  found  farther  to  the  fcasl,  esftecialiy  those  of  Ihe 
vihI  kind,  enter  these  straits  from  the  Kattegat,  and  afford 
an  abundant  supply  of  food  lo  the  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  smaller  islands.  On  the  east  eoa-^t  of  the  Baltic 
only  a  fetw  families  subsist  bv  Rshin^  alone,  if  wo  ex<'c|>t 
the  tslnnd  of  Gothland  and  the  Aland  Islands,  on  which 
a  considerable  number  of  seals  are  kill.  d  at  tbe  breaking' 
up  of  the  ice  which  in  winter  attaches  itself  to  these 
Maadi.  Tfa»nart«hind«atip«ei««f  flak,  next  10  thot* 


already  named,  are  salmon,  sturgeon,  turl  ot,  and  flounder, 
and  tiie  sword-iish.  Whales  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  cast 
upon  the  shore  in  a  dead  state.  The  Delphinua  PhonMan 
is  frequently  caught  along  tbe  shores  of  Scania. 

Among  the  produetsons  of  the  Baltie  wo  must  notiee 
amber.  Though  met  with  sometimes  in  a  few  other  couii- 
tnes,  as  in  Sicily,  it  i^  only  on  the  southern  coast  of  this 
sea,  and  especially  in  Prussia,  between  Koiiij;;sberg  ami 
Memel,  that  it  is  procured  in  considerable  quanlilies.  Part 
is  dug  up  in  a  few  places  at  a  distanoe  of  two  hundred  feet 
fitim  tbe  beadii!  and  part  is  thiown  vsfM  it  by  the  wavoa 
after  a  prevalonea  of  nor1li*westn)y  and  westerly  winds. 
[See  Ambkr.] 

The  counttnes  surrounding  the  Baltic  supply  timber, 
U'ram  of  ditf. m  i  kiods,  hides,  tallow,  &c.,  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  of  the  first  quality.  If  we  except  the 
^^eas  contiguous  to  the  Ikitish  islands,  and  that  whieh 
eooloses  the  mahtimo  tracts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  no 
portion  of  the  ocean  is  so  much  frequented  by  ships  as 
the  Baltic.  To  support  this  assertion  we  shall  only  state, 
that  in  1829,  13,486  vessels  passed  through  the  Sound,  and 
several  hundred  more  through  the  canal  of  Kiel :  and  all 
this  in  spite  of  tbe  difficulties  and  disadvantages  to  which 
the  navi^tioa  of  this  sea  is  subjeet  These  diOiculties  sjrise 
partly  finn  tiw  narrowness  of  the  sea,  and  partly  from  its 
numerons  sand-lnnks  along  the  southern  and  eastern  shores, 
where  shipwrecks  are  more  frequent  than  in  any  othi  i  y.i  ■. 
It  is  thought  that  two  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  wbicli  \  u.u 
the  Baltic  are  annually  lost,  while  the  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  Anenoa  is  earned  on  with  the  loss  of 
one  per  cent  Besideo  this,  the  haiteon  of  the  Bailie  are 
shut  up  for  three  or  four  months  by  the  ice,  and  thus  the 
navigation  i.s  interrupted  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  year. 
Another  disadvantat;e  is  the  shallowness  of  the  harbours  on 
the  southern  coast,  and  the  complete  want  of  tides.  ISo 
vessel  drawing  twenty  feet  uf  water  can  enter  any  Imrhour 
as  fitf  aa  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  moat  of  Ihem  admit  only 
such  as  draw  fifteen  or  sixteen  iiwt.  Consequently  the  vessels 
which  visit  th^^  •  i  nrts  average  only  between  200  and  .100 
tons.  This  circumstanco  places  these  countries  under  great 
disadvantages  in  carrying  on  a  commerce  with  remote 
parts.  In  long  voyages  tbe  profit  arising  from  tbe  em- 
pkqrment  of  la^  veaaels  is  much  greater  than  when  small 
ships  are  used;  and  oouatriss  whieh  ate  hmited  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  bttar  eannot  enter  into  competition  with 
those  which  use  large  vessels.  Tlio  navigation  of  the  coun- 
tries about  the  Baltic  consequently  extends  onl\  to  iheir 
own  >yCA  and  the  nei);hhounng  ports  of  the  Atlantic.  This 
shows  tbe  great  advantages  Britain  derives  from  ils  geo- 
graphical situation,  which  makes  it  the  natural  deposi- 
tory of  the  commodities  otpoMod  fhm  the  Baltic,  which 
tnm  the  ports  of  Britain  are  aAerwaxds  earned  in  other 
\essels  to  the  remote  countries  where  they  are  ct>nsumed. 
The  harbours  ta  tbo  nortl)  of  the  Gulf  of  Kuiiand  are  much 
deeper,  and  admit  vessels  of  6UU  tons  and  upwards  ;  but  as 
these  countries  are  less  productive,  their  trade  is  in  conse- 
ijnence  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

The  Swedes  who  inhabit  tbe  coasts  long  since  observed 
that  some  places  formerly  covered  by  ^e  sea  had  be- 
come dry  land  in  the  course  of  time.  This  induced  some 
Swedish  naturalists  to  suppose  tbat  tiie  surface  of  tbo  Baiuc 
was  lowering.  But  as  that  opinion  could  not  be  adopted 
without  supposing  tbat  tho  surface  of  the  whole  ocean  un- 
derwent a  similar  change,  others  thought  that  tbe  w  hole 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  was  slowly  rising.  Celsius 
even  calculated,  about  ei;;hty  years  ago,  from  some  tradi- 
tional ilata,  that  this  rist!  amounted  to  about  forty-five 
inches  m  a  c«utury ;  hui  other  investigations  were  not 
&vourable  to  his  opinion.  He  as  well  as  Linnaeus  put 
marks  on  a  few  rocks,  tbat  this  matter  might  be  decided  on 
safiMT  evidence ;  hut  a  diflbrenoe  of  opinion  on  this  suhiect 
stilt  prevails.  It  is  certain  that,  especially  aloiiK  the  Gulf 
<it  Bothnia,  and  still  more  to  the  north  uf  the  Quarken, 
several  tracts  are  now  dry  land  which  were  formerly  co- 
vered by  the  sea ;  as  fur  instance  near  Torutx>.  some  places 
which  wero  passed  over  in  boats  by  tbe  French  astronomem 
when  they  measured  a  degree,  are  now  changed  into  aica> 
dows.  As.  however,  this  poKion  of  tbe  gulf  reeeives  very 
numerous,  l.ir^io  and  rapid  rivers,  which  bring  down  t:reai 
quantities  of  stones  and  earthy  lualter,  it  seems  not  impro- 
bable that  tb«M  olmiifBs  hava  hoanpradaoedhj  tho  aelioiR 
of  tbe  riven. 

Tha  Bailie  it  calltdliytlMGonuiMt  DMMf  anl  Swadia 
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tbs  Bittern  Sm.  It  in  uncertain  whence  the  name  of  Baltic 
jft  dflrimL  It  WM  first  used  bv  Adam  of  Bremen.  »  munk 
of  Hm  twelffb  eenUuy,  in  hi*  ae»eriptkm  of  th«  Baltic  and 

the  countries  about  it.  Several  etymolopie*  have  been  pro- 
posed :  some  derive  it  from  the  Danish  Haelt,  which  si^fni- 
fies  a  cirdle  ;  but  it  ;-o  sms  more  probable  tluu  it  is  derived 
from  the  Ukaguaj^e  ut  tiie  autieut  Prut^aiaus,  w  hich  m  now 
•stinet  and  entirely  unknown.  In  the  Lithuanian  language, 
wUdi  prabably  bad  some  affinity  with  that  of  the  antiaiit 
Pnuaians,  batta  signifiea  whit0 ;  and  it  wniU  aeMn  tiiat 
seas  whirh  :n  \vintfr  are  partly  covered  with  ire  have  fre- 
quently Utcu  caiied  White  Seas.  (Catteau.  TiiLleau  df^  la 
Met  Balltijtie  ;  Traveh  of  Von  Buch^TlionipMin,  Si  huliert.) 

B^VLTIMORK,  a  considerable  city  in  the  county  tif  the 
saiuo  name  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Baltimow  t«  aituatcd  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
river  Patapsco.  and  between  it  and  Onnmwder  River,  both 
of  which  stream*  empty  themselves  into  CliL-sapeake  Bay  i>n 
the  west  side  near  its  bead.  The  county  is  separated  from 
Ann  Arundel  county  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the 
Patapsco.  and  from  Harford  county  oii  the  east  and  north- 
east Dv  the  Gunpowder.  On  the  west  and  north-west  it 
joina  Jr  raderiok  oountjr,  haa  Penuaylvania  on  the  noith,  and 
ia  bnanded  by  Chesapeato  Bay  on  the  aonth'Oast. 

In  1 729  an  act  was  passed  by  the  prnprietarv  government 
of  Maryland  for  erecting  a  town  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Patapsco.  and  in  tiie  follosvin:^  year  it  w.is  hud  out  and 
called  Baltimore,  from  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  colony 
of  Harjilaad.  For  many  years  it  did  not  flourish,  and 
in  1 769  it  contained  only  about  fifty  hwnes.  Captain  Hall 
tdb  iia,  on  die  anthority  of  Mr,  Carroll,  on«  of  the  signers 
of  tho  declaration  of  indupetidetu-e,  whom  the  captain 
daw  in  his  \n.sit  to  Atucrica,  lu  182S,  tliat  IJaUnnore,  which 
then  contained  7000  houses,  was  a  village  of  only  !<.even 
houses  wtthin  Mr.  Carroll's  memory.  The  rapid  extension 
of  the  place  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  its  position,  which 
is  ao  favourable  for  foreign  trade,  and  which  nas  been  suf- 
ficient to  overbalance  the  disadvantage  of  unhealthiness,  to 
\»  Lich  it  has  always  been  CKpoaedt  ttioagli  in  a  Imb  dagpee 
now  liian  formerly. 

The  town  of  Baltimore  is  built  round  abasin  which  f  1:1  ^ 
one  of  the  securest  harbours  in  the  United  States,  and  it> 
capable  of  rontaining  2000  sail  of  merchant-ships.  The 
entrance  to  this  harbour,  which  is  little  more  than  a  pistol- 
shot  in  width,  is  defended  by  a  fort  At  common  tides  the 
water  rises  five  or  six  feet,  and  the  harbour  is  at  all  times 
deep  enough,  through  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  to  re- 
ceive ships  of  large  burthen,  but  only  small  vessels  can  go 
quite  up  to  the  town.  At,  firom  its  'formation,  vessels  can 
only  depart  firom  this  harbour  with  the  wind  in  a  particular 
qnarier.  it  is  usual  for  large  &hipstoload  and  unload  in  a 
harbour  near  the  mouth  of  tho  basin,  which  is  fomud  by 
a  neck  of  land  <  tilled  Fell's  Point.  For  the  t  or.vrnume 
of  being  near  to  the  shipping,  many  stores  and  houiiea  have 
been  built  on  this  point,  ana  these  are  now  so  numerous  as 
to  be  joined  to,  and  (0  form  a  part  of,  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. 

The  exports  of  Baltimore  r-r.M^t  pTir-ipnlly  of  tobacco, 
wheat,  wheat-ttour,  maize,  heuj^i  aud  ila.\  ;  and  it.s  impurld, 
gt  c  .lotiial  produce  and  the  principal  European  products  and 
manufactures.  Much  of  tho  export  tracle  that  was  earned 
OQ  at  this  port  has  of  late  been  transferred  to  New  York, 
owing  to  the  ^leat  pipravenenta  in  water  ooannnnication  1 
with  the  interior  emeted  by  the  latter  city.  In  conaeqaenoe 
an  attempt  has  been  made  t  >  revive  ilie  commercial  activity 
of  Baltuaoie  by  the  coustructioa  of  railroads  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  produce  to  and  from  the  interior.  One  of 
the^e  railroads,  as  originally  projected,  was  to  extend  from 
Baltimore  to  Pittishurg  on  the  oltio^by  aruute  which  would 
make  its  length  325  miles.  TtMi  Hopoied  capital  fiir  thia 
nndertakitig  was  five  niilUons  of  dollars,  to  which  the  state 

iiih-M-rib'jd  libiTally.  This  railroad  is  partially  constructed 
AvA  in  operation,  but  great  ulisUiclea  tu  its  completion  have 
rieen  presented.  Another  railway,  to  extend  from  Baltimore 
to  Vofk.  Pennsylvania,  a  disiancc  of  76  miieb,  was  com- 
menced in  1830.  A  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  to  conneet  the  city  with  Waahington.  has  also  been 
undertaken.  In  addition  to  these,  several  canals  have  been 
pri>j"<'te  I,  one  of  them  to  extend  from  the  tide  water  of  the 
P-t<.niiic  nserabove  Geortjetouii,  m  the  district  of  Columbia, 
ti'  Vltt^bur;,^  The  length  of  this  canal  would  be  340  miles, 
and  its  estimated  coat  22,37S,00A  dolhin,  one  million  of 
which  waa  snbeeribed  by  the  United  States.  A  charier  ef 


incorporation  was  granted  by  the  state  of  Virginia  in  1824 
to  the  company  by  whom  this  canal  was  unaertaiMn,  and 
it  waa  confirmed  by  the  logislaiare  of  Maryland,  and  by  the 

Congress  in  1825.   The  work  was  commenced  in  1828. 

Baltimore  is  laid  out  with  regularity ;  the  streets,  some 
of  which  are  of  considerable  width,  are  for  the  most  part 
placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  town  containa 
se\'eral  large  and  handsome  churches;  ih<m  particularly 
which  are  apptopriated  to  Roman  CathoUc  and  Unitarian 
worship.  Ttie  cathedral  contains  a  fine  orfran.  Theeitisena 
have  erected  a  monument  to  General  Washington ;  the 
statue,  which  is  15  feet  high,  is  placed  on  u  circular  pedesltil 
which  stands  on  a  base  50  feet  square:  tho  summit  is  \ 
feet  ftora  the  ground,  and  as  a  spot  haa  been  chosen  for  the 
erection  of  the  monument,  which  is  100  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  the  statue  is  a  very  conajneuona  olgect :  it  waa 
sculptured  in  Italy. 

The  prot^ress  of  the  town  mar  be  .neen  from  the  fidlowjog 
statement  of  its  population  at  various  periods :  — 
1775,    5,934  1810.  46.555 

1790,  13,503  1820.  62,78S 

1800.  26,614  1830,  80.fiS9 

The  city  contained,  ifk  1830,  ten  banldns  oomnaniea  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  nearW  seven  milliona  of  dolhws,  firar 

marine  insurance  and  two  ffre  insurance  companies.  The 
tonnage  belon^ring  to  the  p<^rt  at  the  end  of  16.31  amounted 
to  4.), 'JOS  tons,  uf  winch  two  fiflhs  were  employed  m  the  coast- 
ing trade.  The  ship  builders  of  Baltimore  are  celebrated 
for  the  construction  of  very  last  sailing  vessels,  and  were 
much  empbyed  during  the  war  in  buiJdisE  privaleeia.  The 
total  value  of  imports  into  the  state  of  Mso'land.  in  1832, 
almost  the  whole  of  which  were  received  at  Baltimore, 
amounted  to  4,499,918  dollars.  The  average  quaittity  of 
flour  exported  during  each  of  the  five  years  ending  with 
1830,  was  557,409  barrels.  During  tiio  laat  war  between 
England  and  America  (in  September,  1814),  an  attack  waa 
made  upon  this  city  fay  the  British  troo|M  under  General 
Ross.  Tho  assailants  were  repulsed  by  the  eitixens  with 
considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  To  commemorate  this 
event,  the  iuhubitanu  have  erected  a  monument  of  marbfo, 
tbirty-flve  feet  in  hci^'ht,  which  they  call  the  battle  monu- 
ment, and  upon  which  ore  inscribed  the  namea  of  their 
fellow-citizens  who  fell  on  the  occasion. 

The  University  of  Maryland,  which  was  incorporated  by 
the  state  in  1812,  is  situated  in  Baltimore,  and  is  in  part 
»up|Kirted  hy  an  annual  >^rant  from  the  state  of  5000  dollars. 
It  was  intended  lliat  all  the  usual  branches  of  education 
should  bo  taught  in  this  University,  but,  up  to  a  recent  date, 
the  only  olaewa  in  actpal  operation  were  thoee  of  medicine 
and  law.  The  HITaditnfftQn  Ifedieal  Coll^,  wh»h  waa  in- 
corporated in  1833,  is  also  opened  in  Baltimore.  Two  other 
institutioas,  for  moro  general  education,  St.  Mary's  College, 
and  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  arc  unrler  the  direction 
of  Roman  Catholics,  which  sect  is  very  numerous  in  Mary- 
land. The  first-named  of  these  college  which  was  founded 
in  1791,  haa  a  librarjrof  10.000  volumes,  and  a  good  phi- 
losophieal  and  ehcmical  nnparatus.  Mount  Saint  Mary's 
Collejie,  which  was  establislied  in  1809,  has  also  a  consider- 
able library.  Tl»ere  were  beside*,  in  January,  1831,  about 
175  male  and  female  schools  in  the  city. 

Baltimore  sends  two  members  to  the  House  of  Delegates, 
and  one  member  to  the  senate  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

The  ci^  i«  about  34  miles  N.B.  oC  Waahington,  and  83 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  situated  hi  39*  19' 
N.  lat.  and  7r,"  44' W.  Ion!;.  fTlionipsons  .4/fefio  ;  Hall's 
TravfU  in  America;  Aiuericnn  Almanxic ;  i'apers  jirc 
sented  to  Cotigrest.) 

BALTIMORE,  LORD,  founder  of  the  colony  of  Mary- 
land  in  North  America.  The  family  name  of  the  Loids 
Baltimore  waa  Calvert,  who  were  ori»naUy  of  Flemish  ex- 
traction, but  fiv  a  loni;  time  were  setUed  in  Yotlcshire.  where 

they  were  larjie  landholders.  George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord 
Baltimore,  held  several  lucrative  situatiutib.  and  obtained 
extensive  grants  ol  laiid  in  Ireland  and  Ncwfoundlaitd  uu  't  r 
James  I.;  but  havmg,  in  the  year  1624,  become  a  Komuu 
Catholic,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  and  to  abstam  altogether  from  interfering  in  puhlie 
albirs,  the  intolerant  spirit  of  that  age  prohibiting  the  open 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship.  It  was  an  ogc,  howevei- 
of  great  enterprise  as  well  as  of  religious  intolerance.  The 
impulse  towaids  maritime  discover)'  given  by  the  discovery 
of  AmertcB,  and  the  passage  by  sea  to  the  £aat  Indiot,  had 
not  vet  tftm  it*  fime ;  and  the  finudhig  of  settlements,  ur 
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plantations,  M  they  were  then  caliwl,  in  (li^tant  coIonieB  was 
pursued  witli  ijreat  anlour,  no  less  by  t'ue  adventuroujt  spirits 
wliCK  in  a  less  paciflo  reign,  would  have  employed  their  ener- 
giM  in  war,  thui  by  those  who  in  vain  wught  for  free<Iom  of 
OOTiidenoe  at  home.orwtio,ablioiring  the  rivil  and  religious 
tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  became  ToluDtBiy  exiles  from  the 
land  of  thuir  birth.  The  Catholics  were  not,  it  is  true,  as  poli- 
tically obnoxious  to  t!)e  co\irt  of  James  I.  and  Iiis  successor, 
as  those  numerous  Protestant  sectaries  who  are  known  to  iis 
by  the  common  appellation  of  '  Puritans ;'  but  by  the  j^reat 
bulk  of  the  nation  they  were  ie|;arded  wtlh  feelings  of  faoa- 
tical  hatred.  Though  the  pTantatMD  of  Maryland  was 
originally  what,  in  modern  phraseology,  might  be  termed  a 
commercial  speculation,  dm  religion  of  its  founder  and  the 
pohtiL  l1  cvcnu  of  the  time  inverted  it  with  the  ebsiMAer  of 
a  purely  Catholic  settlement. 

The  French  having  taken  pos^ossion  of  a  settlement  in 
Newfoundland,  UDon  wbiob  Lord  Baltimore  had  expended  a 
very  large  sum  OT  money,  Charies  I.  made  htm  a  grant  of 
all  that  tract  of  country  which  constitutes  tl;p  present  state 
of  Maryland,  but  he  (iicd  before  the  praiu  was  legalised : 
and  the  jKitent  or  i-tuirtcr  wus  ;\c(  ordin-jly  rnario  out  in  iho 
name  of  bis  son  Cecil,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore.  This 
charter  is  dated  Jinw20lh,  1632,  and  states  in  the  preamble 
that  *  'Whereas  our  riuht  trusty  and  well-hdoved  Cecil  Cal- 
vert. Baron  of  Baltimore,  of  Longftcd  fn  ^Hmd.  norsuing 
his  father's  intt-nt,  ;iinl  ]k-Iu^  excited  with  a  lam  lal.k  CI  ins- 
tiun  zeal  for  the  pruput^uttou  of  the  Chri.^tian  fuitli,  and  tlio 
enlatgement  of  our  empire  and  doininims,  hath  humbly 
beaought  leave  of  us,  by  his  own  uidustry  and  charge,  to 
tnuftr  an  ample  colony  of  the  English  nation  into  a  cer- 
tain country,  hereafter  to  be  described,  in  part  of  America 
not  yet  cultivated  or  planted,  though  in  some  pwrts  thereof 
inhabited  by  ct-rtaiii  barharou'<  people,  having  no  know  k-diro 
of  Almighty  Gwl,'  kc.  &c.  The  charter  goes  on  to  invest 
Lord  Baltimore  and  his  heirs  with  fhll  powers  over  tile  new 
oolony. '  to  be  holdecs  of  as  and  our  heirs  and  suooeaaors  as 
of  our  castle  of  Windsor,  and  m  fee  and  eommon  sooeage. 
by  fi-alty  only,  for  all  services,  and  not  in  oapite,  or  by 
kiiiL'ht  s  service:  yielding  and  paying  therefore  U)nstwo 
lu'liLiii  arrows  of  those  parts  every  year,  on  Easter  Tuosday, 
and  also  the  filth  part  of  all  gold  and  silver  mines  wbu-li 
shall  hereafter  be  discovered.' 

Under  this  charter,  about  two  hundred  petaona,  of 
reapeeuble  Ibnuly,  and  atosdy  of  the  Roman  CethoHo 
persuasion, entered  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  February,  1C34. 
Having  purchased  a  vil!a<^e  from  tl'.e  ludive  Indians,  they 
procoedea  to  organiio  llie  m-w  culonv,  called  Marylana, 
in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  I. 
The  experiment  was  moet  laeeewftil  [tee  Maryland]  ; 
a  representative  form  of  govemnient  «a»  establiahed;  all 
pertons  professing  a  belief  in  the  dtvhrity  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensatinn  wore  declared  cli'Tible  to  the  riril  ad- 
vantages of  the  stale,  ■with  iut  distiuetion  :  anil  as  lou^- 
continued  persecution  had  t.uiL'lu  the  Catlidltrs  the  whole- 
some lesson  of  religious  tnliran(e,  the  constitution  of  Mary- 
land ftood  alone  in  not  sancti  miug  laws  directed  against 
liberty  of  conscience.  This  most  honourable  exception, 
which,  however,  did  not  extend  to  tlie  Jews,  toon  made 
Maryland  an  asylum  to  (he  perseeuted  for  conscience  sake 
in  the  mother  country  and  tine  adjacent  settlements. 

'i'lie  inhabitants  of  Virginia  all  along  viewed  with  a  jea- 
lous eye  the  rapid  progress  which  the  '  papist  idolaters'  of 
the  neighbouring  state  were  making  in  population,  wealth, 
and  prosperity ;  and  as  Maryland  originally  formed  part  of 
Virginia  (taking  that  term  in  its  extensive  sense),  they  were 
with  ditluulty  restrained  from  treating  I^ird  Baltiiiinre  as  a 
usurper  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  When  the  civil  war 
had  extended  itself  to  the  colonies,  the  triumph  of  the  anti- 
Catholics  was  soon  felt  in  the  harsh  ,  measures  which  were 
direeted  against  the  Catholics  by  the  l^shibira  of  Mary- 
land Rut  at  the  restoration  the  more  liberal  policy  by 
which  the  uffairs  of  that  settlement  had  been  regulated 
befurc  the  Commonwealth  wa^  a<:ain  ad  jnod  ;  and  Lord 
BallilQore  lived  longcnougii  to  see  ha  nio-t  sian;:uine  expec- 
tations with  lesard  to  its  welfare  realized.  He  died  in  1  B  7r> , 
at  an  advanced  age.  Though  proprietor  of  Maryland,  Lord 
Baltimore  never  resided  in  it,  nor.  as  ft  should  seem,  ever 
even  visitc<l  it. 

(Pf-enii;''  of  Ireland,  '  Kxtuicl  I'tcrs  ;'  Art.  'Baltimore.* 
I-fiftory  iij'  thf  jintish  r>,^\rssifjrta  in  Nt)rth  .Inirira.  fnnn 
the  Firtt  Discovery  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  to  the  Peace  qf 
1763.  LBndoB,  1779.   Th»  BrUifk3iypir$imdmefieat 


containing  a  Tlietory  of  the  Discovery,  Setttement.  and 
Pro»ret$  of  each  Cofony.  London,  1708.  A  JtetatioH  qf 
Maryland,  &<;.  &c.  &c..  London,  16S5.  Tht  0am  tifLnri 
Baltimore,  with  a  Bepkf,  16M.) 

BALTIMORE  BIRD,  or  BALTIMORB  HANG- 
NEST.   rSee  Cassicos.] 

BALTIN0LA8S.  a  parish  and  town  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  in  Ireland  :  the  town  is  on  the  south  side  of  tho 
river  Slaiiey.  It  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ancc,  a  parliament  hawng  been  held  in  it.  (See  .Additions 
to  Camden's  JSritaimia,  art.  'Coon^  of  Wicklow.'  p.  541.) 
The  aisiiea  fbr  the  eoan^  wen  alto  ftmneriy  held  In 
Raltin!:;laRs,  nt  which  time  it  returned  two  members  to  par- 
hameut.  (Ur.  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  if  Ir>'la/iJ.) 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Beal-tmne- t;l  iss, 
which  signified  the  Fire  of  the  Mysteries  of  Beul :  it  i»  also 
oonjecttirad  to  have  been  the  grand  Beal-tinne  of  the 
southern  atntea  of  Leiniter.  la  the  neii^bouiiiood  art 
the  remaina  of  tevetnl  Dmtdieal  attan^  pi  17S7  many 
graves  or  tombs  were  discovered  at  Saunder  s  Grove,  which 
is  in  the  vidnity  oC  the  town  :  they  were  fomp'sed  of  largo 
llau'-stones,  set  edgeways,  without  a  bottom,  antl  covered  on 
the  t4>p  with  other  shapeless  stones.  Within  the  toraln 
were  urnti,  made  ef  baked  earth,  of  a  julm  colour,  and 
formed  in  such  a vayss  showed  that  tbqr intended 
to  be  ornamental.  The  interior  of  the  tombs  waa  ftdl 
of  burnt  bones  and  ashes.  (See  Dufiliu  Chroriirfe  of 
October  2,  of  the  same  year,  quoted  in  Additions  to  Cam- 
den's Britannia.)  Not  far  from  the  town  is  Baltinglai^s 
Castle,  which  is  a  venerable  and  spacious  structure :  the 
age  of  the  building  is  not  recorded.  In  Baltinglass  there 
is  an  abbey,  which  is  still  in  good  condition,  though  buitt 
between  the  years  1148  and  1151  :  it  l)elonged  to  the 
Cistcrtian  order  of  friars,  and  was  founded  by  I)ermi>d 
Mac  Murrn»h,  king  of  Leinster.  He  was  interred  in  the 
abbey.  (Archdall's  Moruutieon  Hibemicwn.)  Upon  tho 
authority  of  Ware,  the  abbot  sat  aa  a  baron  in  some  of  the 
Irish  padiaments.  King  John  eonfirmed  the  lands  of  the 
abbey,  and  [rrante<l  others,  amon^^  which  were  the  land'^  of 
Arklow.  coiitainniL'  a  salt -pit  of  considerable  value.  The 
luune  of  the  last  abbot  was  .lohn  Galbally,  who  surrendc  red 
on  the  I  ^rh  Derember,  1537,  in  consideration  of  which  ho 
received  i  u  ion.  In  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VilL  (l&4l)njRantof  the  abbey' and  its  poaseasions 
was  made  to  Thomas  Btistaee,  Vlsnonnt  Baltinglass.  In  the 
reiixn  of  Queen  Elizabeth  another  grant  was  made  to  Sir 
Henry  Harrington.    (Grosc'^  Antiquities  of  IrduniJ.) 

Baltinglass  Iteiougs  to  the  Earl  of  Aldboriai>:li,  whose 
father  dtd  a  great  dial  for  the  enlariremcnt  and  improve- 
ment of  tho  town.  \Vilson,  in  his  Post-chaite  Companitm, 
j^ay  s  that  he  bad  nearly  doubled  the  hi»iaes  in  the  eighty  em 
ending  178().  He  dso  established  manufhioliiriea  hnen, 
worilk'u,  and  diaper,  which  still  exist,  and  give  empkiyiiieni 
to  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

Baltinglass  has  six  annual  fairs,  on  the  2nd  of  Februarj-, 
17th  of  March,  12th  of  May,  1st  of  July.  12th  of  Septeml)er, 
and  the  8th  of  December.  The  magistrates  are  a  so\  ereign, 
deputy,  recorder,  and  town-clerk.  The  town  has  a  church 
but  no  glebe.  The  living  is  a  rector)*,  in  the  diocese  of 
T^'iiihlin. 

About  seven  miles  north-east  of  Baltinglass  is  Sliebh 
Guth,  or  Church  Mountain.  On  the  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain is  a  large  pile  of  rough  stones,*  inclosing  an  area, 
within  whieh  is  amll,  whini  has  from  time  immenioiial 

Vieen  much  frequented  by  pilgrims.  According  to  the  cur- 
ri^nt  traditions  of  the  district,  these  stones  were  collected  in 
the  twell'th  century,  for  the  purjKjse  of  laiddint:  a  <  liurch, 
and  aftervtards  making  a  paved  pathway  over  the  moun- 
tain from  old  Kilcullen,  in  the  county  of  'Kildare.  to  Gien- 
daloch.  Fart  of  the  prtjjeet  was  carried  into  eotccutiont 
and  is  still  t»  be  seen  in  a  wonderfhlly  iierfeet  state.  fOam- 
den's  Britannia.) 

Baltinglass  is  fS  mile^  S.W.  of  Dublin  ;  tlie  distance  by 
the  road  is  40  miles.  The  parish  c  ntainc*!  a  population  of 
?T03  in  1821  ;  and  thu  town  a  population  of  1500.  By  the 
census  of  1831,  the  population  of  this  parish  was  4110.  and 
of  tho  town  ir>70.  (See  Camden's  .Snlonnta;  Beaulbrt'a 
.Wf  ffisi'r  of  a  Map  nf  Ireland:  Carlisle's  7VipogTOf)At>«l  Dh- 
tioriary ;  Wilson's  Po^t  -chdisf  Compani'  ii  t<>  Irrfand; 
Grose's  Antiqmtien  of  Inhuid:  Archdallis  Mor.asticvn 
Ilibcrniru'ii  ;  I^'ipulati'ifi  Itrjxn  Ix. 

BALUSTER,  or  BALLISTER.  is  said,  we  think  arro- 
iMoiMir*  to  be  derived  Ihrnt  *  befatslcajn/  or  'lMlwtii«m,*  * 
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fhM  rdlfld  off  in  ihe  urtient  b«t1u.  (Nwhohan's  ArwM- 

te'fu^a'  Di  '^'"'iarij.)  Tt  is  nlso  ronif»r>turr»d  to  ]tc  tlorivrd 
Jryiii  '  balaustuiui '  i/ioXatWujv),  the  llnwer  uf  (lie  wild 
pomeijraiiaie,  which  it  is  said  to  roeinhle.  [EncyclopCilif 
Mithodtqiie  J Arcluteciure.)  Baluslrum  appears  tu  be  only 
t  modificauon  uf  tlie  wonl  balaustium.  It  u  diHicuU  tu 
inajline  bow  the  word  *  baluster '  u  dorived  tern  the  Gtask 
name  oftiio  flower  of  ttie  pomegraaat*.  wben  we  do  notoven 
know  tho  fonn  of  tin  -jiit.  ut  baluster,  or  whether  it  bore 
auy  rcsftiuUlaiicu  l«  thai  ot  ilie  moderns.  Wo  think  it  nioio 
probable  that  the  word  wag  clerivi-d  from  "balista.'  an 
enfpne  used  by  the  Romaos  for  tbrowin);  stunets,  &.c.  (Vi- 
trurius.)  BdistaWW  tlM  •Ogine,  and  buli^turium  tliu  place 
wbera  tho  faoliiU  WMputt  Md  it  iapQiaible  tbo  balistarium 
was  tailed  in.  Tbe  balntarivni  wai,  deeording  to  Lipsiut, 
the  eninne  itself.  (Flautus,  Pcmul.,  \.  1.  73;  LipMus, 
Poliorcet.  c.  iii.  dial.  '2  ;  see  Faccioi.  ati.)  The  bnliiita,  or 
balistarium,  wan  hi  the  lorin  of  a  bow,  ;ii)d  the  profile  <;! 
the  baluster  or  ballister  is  ui«o  in  the  iurm  of  u  bow.  The 
Nonnan-French  word  for  a  crossbow  is  '  arbolastre,'  and  the 
aotea  Fnooh  wonl  fat  iwliutor  u  *  baluitie.'  There  is 
«o  nneli  reumblBnee  m  the  fbrm  of  tho  two  objects,  and  in 
the  words  by  wliich  tlisy  are  expressed,  that  wo  art!  of 
upintoa  that  li»e  word  baluster,  or  ballister,  w  derived  from 
the  Roman  en^pne  of  war  balista,  ur  balisturium.  The 
baluster  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  oolumn,  of  the  form  of  an 
anlient  bow  in  its  profile;  it  is  employed  in  baluctndfllt 
rsee  BA&wnuns.  1  The  baliuter  nui  alao  of  lalo  yean 
wen  fbnned  after  the  model  of  Gredt  and  Roman  oolnmns. 
Balusters  are  placed  on  a  plinth,  ami  ari-  surrnounted  with 
a  cornice.  (See  the  publiithed  works  oi  Palladio,  Vipnola, 
Scamozsi,  and  O'lhers.j  The  pmportions  of  balusters  are 
pven  in  the  work  of  Sir  William  Chambers  on  .^rc/u/ec^u/r, 
where  tbejr  an  prapoftioiied  to  the  orders,  and  are  made 
heavier  or  lif^tor  aoeording  to  tlwtr  destination :  the 
lieavieat  boluittMrt  are  given  to  the  Tuscan,  and  the  lightest 
to  the  Corinthian  and  Comixisite  unlers. 

BALL'S  TRADE,  the  termiiiaiion  ot' a  modem  edifice. 
Tliere  docs  not  appear  to  bo  any  exaini>le  of  a  balustrade  in 
the  remains  of  antiquity  now  existtng;  although  there  are 
examples  of  nilinii  or  fencing.  [See  Poupku.]  Balus- 
Kadoe  are  most  eommonly  placed  over  tho  cornices  of  large 
edifices,  after  the  manner  of  a  parapet,  as  at  the  Banqueting- 
Housf  at  Whitehall,  St.  Paul  s  i  huirh,  London,  and  Black- 
ItiATs  atld  Westminster  bndgei>:  the  Iwu  \mt  present  very 
fino  examples  of  the  balustrude.  Balu)<trades  are  not  only 
emplmred  in  large  edifices,  above  the  orders  of  architecture 
[mw  Bassmknt],  but  also  to  inclose  stairs,  terraces,  altars, 
fixita,  and  the  balconies  of  bouses.  [See  Baicony.]  Tho 
balusters  forming  a  balustrade  are  placed  on  a  plinth,  at 
equal  distances  from  one  anotlu  r,  with  a  sninll  opening 
between  them :  they  support  a  conuoe,  and  are  divided  ut  in- 
tervals by  a  pedestal.  (For  the  proportions  of  a  balustrade 
over  an  order  of  columns,  see  Chambers's  JrcUU^km.) 
VboB  a  balustrade  is  placed  over  an  older  of  ooluona,  it  is 
usual  to  set  tbo  die  of  the  pedestal  over  the  columns,  making 
the  breadth  of  the  die  equal  to  the  breodth  of  tho  shall. 
Bilu«tr.ules  are  made  of  iron  and  wood,  us  well  a-<  ~toniv 
In  Italy  italustrades  are  of  very  IVequeut  occurrence,  and 
•  >1  pnxlifiious  extent.  At  Frascati  there  is  a  balustrade  in 
the  VaiaConli.  more  than  2000  fiiet  in  length.  Hie  ooIoih 
nade  of  St.  Fbter's,  by  Bernini,  is  sonaonnted  with  a 
balostrada.  Bnt  perhaps  the  most  elegant  batusiraric  in 
Rome  is  at  tho  Villa  Albani ;  the  form  of  the  baluster  m 
this  difTers  from  the  old  and  bow-slmpod  baluslar  ooauutnly 
employed. 
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bow  sbovo-mentlened,  the  others  as   the  %ow-fike1iBlnsler 

had  hfon  cut  in  two  horisontally  to  form  two  balusters. 
The  latter  i.-.  the  biUuster  tuuit  commonly  used  :  but  the 
fornier  appear^  to  U'  the  oldest  and  t  ailiest  form  :  an 
example  of  it  may  he  t<een  in  some  of  tho  galleries  of  old 
wdoden  buildings  in  Knj;land  and  othercountriesof  BurOpO. 
The  rnuit-yard  atChiUingbam  Castle,  and  the  gataof  Imnoiur 
leading  into  Caius  College.  Cambridge,  present  examples 
ol  the  l>ow-like  baluster.  There  are  examples  also  in  the 
worka  of  Palladio,  Vigaolo,  Scamoxsi,  and  oilier  architects 
of  lulv. 

BAl^A'C,  JEAN  LOUIS  GUEZ,  Seigneur  of  Balzac 
was  bom  at  AngoulSme,  in  1594.  His  father,  Guillaimio 
Gues,  was  attached  to  th^  servioa  of  the  Duko  d'Bpcmon ; 
and  young  Balsse  went  esity  to  Rome  as  secretary  to 

Cardinal  La  Valette.  His  residence  of  some  years  in  Italy 
led  \mii  to  compare  tlie  iujih  polish  which  the  lan'j:uai;e  of 
that  country  had  atlaiiicd,  an<l  the  rich  literature  which  it 
had  produced,  witli  tlie  rude  ami  barren  condition  of  the 
language  and  literature  ol  his  native  land.  On  his  retum 
to  Fraooo  be  Axed  himself  at  Paris*  and  then  began 
writing.  Witb  the  assistanea  of  a  ooltivatsd  taste,  an 
extensive  rcadinp;  of  the  Latin  classics,  .md  a  ^ood  cur, 
he  contrived  to  introduee  a  harmony,  a  pneisimi,  and  a 
eorreelness  of  style  wlueli  were  before  unknown  in  French 
pcosSt  and  which  acauired  hiin  the  name  of  the  most  elo- 
quent writar  of  his  ume»  and  tltu  reformer  of  the  French 
language.  Hit  eontomporary,  Malherbe,  efiecled  a  similar 
improvement  m  French  poetry.  They  were  both  the  Ibre- 
runner*  of  the  great  writers  of  the  a^e  of  Ltmis  XIV. 
15al/a<  s  merit  made  him  known  to  iho  Cardinal  do  Hicheliou, 
w  ho  ohiaiiie<l  him  a  pension  of  2000  franc?,  with  tho  hono- 
rary rank  of  Councillor  of  State.  His  works,  in  ins  own 
lime,  iiad  many  admirers  and  also  many  dciruetons;  tlie 
moat  violent  among  the  last  was  Father  Goulu.  a  monk, 
who  attacked  Balzac  with  bitter  tnveetjre.  Balcao  replied 
with  great  temper  in  several  ])umphlet8,  beartn(>  tlia 
fictitious  name  of  Ogier ;  btU  at  last,  diigiisted  witli  theRo 
polemics,  ho  quitted  Paris,  and  went  to  live  at  his  estate  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  Charente,  near  AugoulSme.  He  there 
continued  to  write,  and  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with 
his  friend«.  He  died  in  1655.  and  was  buried,  aeeording  to 
his  own  directions,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Homiitalof  Angou> 
h'^me,  to  which  institution  he  left  a  lepaev  of  12,000  flranca. 
He  also  left  a  giil  of  2(^00  Iranc:^  to  the  French  Academy 
for  the  purpose  of  estaldi^lun::  a  priro  for  elo<|uonce  in 
prose  writing.  In  course  of  time  most  of  Balzac  s  works  fell 
into  negleot,  exeept  his  '  Familisr  Letters.*  which  have 
been  repeatedly  printed.  Thera  ana  soma  of  liis  other  works 
which  do  not  oeserve  to  be  buried  in  obMnrity.  His 
Arittippe,  nu  de  la  C'lur,  which  lie  deiliealod  to  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  is  a  herie.-,  of  dihcourses  on  the  duties  of 
princes,  ministers,  and  men  in  ollicc  ;  on  ^,'ood  and  on  f  ilso 
poUUca*  and  on  moral  principles,  with  references  to  antient 
and  modem  history,  interspersed  with  some  curious  anecdotes 
It  shows  much  soumi  judgment  and  honest  prineiple,  and  is 
a  book  worth  rending  even  now.  He  also  wrote  £e  Prinet , 
the  111  I  r  which  he  probably  took  from  Machiavclli's cele 
brated  w  ork  of  the  same  name,  w  ith  which,  however,  it  has 
little  in  common  but  the  title.  It  isn  sort  ot  commentary  on  tho 
politics  and  events  of  his  time,  and  &  eulogy  of  Louis  XI 11. 
who  is  renrssontsd  as  the  model  of  a  good  king :  it  con 
tains  much  invective  against  that  king's  enemies,  ami  chiefly 
against  Spain,  the  old  rival  of  France.  It  is  curious  to  ob 
serve,  ulllus  distance  of  time,  and  under  circumstancOR  SO 
muuh  altered,  tlie  mixture  of  dread  and  hatred  shown  by 
French  and  Italian  writers  of  the  16th  and  17tii  eenturies 
towards  Spain,  then  the  most  formidable  power  in  fiun^. 
BaliM  eomparee  it  to  the  beest  with  seven  beads  and  ten 
horns,  which  aspiren  to  the  dominion  uf  all  the  world ;  and 
he  calls  the  ,Spuiuards  brigands  uf  all  the  lands,  and  pirates 
on  all  the  seas.  He  depicts  in  vivid  colours  tho  ambition 
and  the  remorseless  cruelty  of  Philip  II. ;  and  accuses  the 
Spanish  cabinet  of  still  pursuing  the  same  maxims  of  dark, 
crooked,  and  sangninaiy  policy.  There  is  considerable 
powar  and  somahbtoijasl  truth  in  tbo  whole  of  this  inveetive. 
The  work  is  de<lioated  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who,  tlie 
author  observes  in  his  letter  of  addrew,  '  will  be  amused  at 
tile  vehemence  of  some  of  his  periods,  and  will  ci  i  )  '.lie 
sight  of  a  philosopher  in  a  passion,'  The  other  wuik  uf 
Baliae  which  draerves  mention  is  Le  Socrate  i^hretien, 
a  ssriM  of  diseounea  on  tha  Christian  rehgkm  and  morality 
is  which  tbo  anthor  mviqUIm  fcnalWMn,  bypoeri«y,  pei^ 
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tMltiOBi  tt  wen  08  a  too  prying  inquisitiveneu  into  the 
nqntaiM  of  iUth.  But  while  timing  ofauch  tetium  tugiM, 
BalfM  (loM  not  otnlook  eppostuirimi  of  aameting  emn 

and  improprieties  of  language.  •  The  word  religiormairn' 
he  says  in  one  place,  'is  not  French  ;  it  comes  from  the 
samo  country  as  theword  doctrinan  m  l  it  wai  no  doubt 
a  Gascon  preacher  who  first  uttered  it  from  the  pulpits  of 
I^is.'  He  censures  the  use  of  such  appellations  as 
*  heictiea**  *  ■chiwaatimi/  *  enenies  of  the  Church.'  applied 
to  the  PtotBrtanti  in  liii  time;  *  thay  am  fearful  vords, 
ca1(  ubted  to  eSMiMnto  tboM  whom  m  ougbt  to  mdemw 

to  t:ime.* 

A  selection  of  the  most  important  thoughts  contained 
in  the  A  riatippe,  the  Prince,  and  the  Somttt  CAritim, 
was  made  bv  M.  Mersan.  and  published  under  the  title 
of  Pemiet  Ji'  Balzac,  I  vol.  8vo.,  Paris,  18^8.  Balsac 
wrote  also  Le  Barbon,  an  nmu^inp  satire  on  pedants, 
wbinii  he  deilicated  to  Mfnat'e.  TIr  'vrnte  [..itm 
epistles,  elegies,  i«c.,  which  were  [  uiilished  in  one  volume 
by  M6nage  after  BalzacVi  dcaili.  An  edition  of  Balxae's 
works  in  2  toU.  fi>L  was  publiiihed  br  I'Abhi  Caingne. 
(DMioimairt  d»  Mor£ri ;  Biographh  VhiwrMttt;  B»d  the 
works  of  Balzac  above  quoted  ) 

BAMBARHA  is  an  extensive  country  la  the  interior  of 
Northern  Africa,  the  exact  boundaries  of  which  are  not 
known.  On  the  west  it  extends  to  5'  W.  long.,  and  on  the 
east  probably  at  least  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
Towards  the  north  it  is  hounded  b^  the  (vast  dMsrt  of 
the  Saham,  about  16**  N.  let.,  and  to  (Am  loafh  ft  extmds 
p-^hnp-  L^v/it  Q-N.  lat.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  ] 
Bambarnas,  a  (lumerous  tribe  of  ne(j;roes,  who  are  the  native  ' 
occupants  of  this  ])art  of  Africa.  j 

The  eastern  and  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  plain, 
slightly  undulating,  and  inlmaetad  by  rivers  of  considerable 
iUm,  vbieh  in  the  lainjr  leiion  overflow  their  banks,  and 
innndste  eonsiderable  tracts  of  land.  Along  the  banks  of  j 
the  principal  river  of  th  ■  (  untry  (the  Joliba)  a  dead  flat  of 
great  extent  lies  on  boili  sides,  which  likewise  is  annually 
inundated.  A  considerable  part  of  this  division  has  been 
changed  into  marshes  by  the  annual  isundatinns  of  the 
riven.  Tiie  western,  or  less  extensive  ludf,  is  bifly  and 
even  moui^nous,  comprehending  the  eastern  dechvities  of 
that  extensive  mountain  system  which  extends  between  the 
meridians  of  Ferro  and  Greenwich,  or  even  farther  eastward,  ; 
auii  between  5°  and  15°  N.  lat.,  and  is  called  Kong  Moun- 
tains.  [See  Kong  Mountains.] 

The  climate  of  course  is  rviam.  It  is  sultry  snd  oppcss* 
sive  in  the  plains,  eapeetally  on  the  bonndery  of  the  greet 
desert,  but  where  the  countrv  rises  into  hills  the  air  is  at  all 
times  comparatively  cool.  About  the  middle  of  June  the 
hot  and  sultry  atmosphere  is  agitated  i  v  n  lei  t  (^usts  of 
wind,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  rain.  These  usher  in 
the  rainy  season,  which  continues  till  tlie  montili  of  No- 
vember. Doiingtbts  lime  thedinmslnins  sre  vmy  hesvy« 
snd  the  fvevaihng  winds  aie  from  the  soatii-west.  The 
termination  of  the  rainy  season  is  likewise  attended  with 
violent  tornadix;*,  after  which  the  wind  shifts  to  the  north- 
east, and  continues  to  blow  from  that  quarter  for  the  rest  of 
tite  year.  Tiie  north-east  wind  cbaAges  the  face  of  the 
eouDtijt  the  gisss  soon  beoonse  dry  and  withcr^l;  the 
riven  subside  v«i]rrapkUy,  Mid  nsny  of  die  trees  shed  their 
leaves.  About  this  period  the  harmattan  is  commonly  felt, 
a  dry  and  parching  wind,  hlowinjj  fnjm  the  north-east,  and 
accompanied  by  a  thick  smoky  haze,  throufjh  w  hich  the  sun 
appears  of  a  dull  red  colour.  This  wind,  in  passing  over 
the  great  desert,  becomes  hot  and  dtv,  and  parches  up  every 
thing  exposed  t»  its  current  It  is,  nowever,  reckoned  very 
wholesome,  psitieularly  to  Europeans,  who  generally  recover 
their  health  during  its  continuance.  It  causes  chaps  lu  the 
lips  and  sore  eyes  amon^  the  natives. 

The  priiicipal  river  is  the  Niger,  here  called  Joliba,  or 
D  joliba,  that  is, '  the  great  water,'  or  '  the  great  river."  It 
is  not  yet  exactly  known  in  what  part  of  tat  Kong  If onn- 
tams  it  has  its  origin.  [See  Nion.]  Where  the  river 
dMoends  from  the  inountain-rerrii'ri  it  fDrnT;  s'me  cataracts, 
which  interrupt  thu  navigation  Bajui.iakuo,  not  far  from 
the  western  boundary  of  Bambarra.  From  this  point  it  runs 
through  the  hilly  country  and  the  plain,  commonly  between 
extremely  low  banks,  towwds  the  sast,  nordl-esst,  and 
north-Dorth-eest  Namereus  villages  and  some  oonsidenble 
plaees,  as  SeffOv  Saneanding,  Sills,  and  Jennee,  stand  npon 

this  "itrrTirri  Below  Rejajo  f 'u  n .  rr  divides  into  two  branches, 
wbicu  at;aun  unite  at  Imca,  a  village  situated  at  a  consider- 


able distance  below  Jennec.  Afterwards  it  falls  into  the 
eastern  part  of  a  larse  lake  called  D'ebbee  or  D'ebo,  and 
issuing  nom  it  on  tne  northern  side  passes  to  Tunboetn. 

In  this  tract  the  river  is  navigated  by  vessele  of  from  sixty 
to  ciphty  tons  burden,  and  drawing  six  or  seven  feet  water. 
No  considerable  river  joins  1  in  its  course  through  Bam- 
barra from  the  north  ;  but  from  the  south  it  receives  many 
tributaries,  as  the  Bagoe  and  the  Koraba,  of  which  the 
latter  is  navigated  by  vesaela  of  sixty  or  eigb^  tons  burden. 

Hie  mfaieral  richM  of  Bambarra  are  KOfe  known.  The 
mountninou.<;  nart  probably  contains  pold.hut  those  districts 
of  the  Konp  Slountains  in  which  great  quantities  of  poM 
are  collected  lie  farther  to  the  west.  Iriin  seems  to  abound 
in  many  districts,  and  the  inhabitants  make  utensils  of  this 
metal,  which  are  exported  to  the  neighbouimg  nations. 
Salt  is  not  found,  but  is  imported  in  huge  quantities  fnm 
the  Sahara  and  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

A  considerable  number  of  vegetables  arc  cultivated, 
especially  rtce,  maize,  millet,  yams,  cotton,  and  water- 
melons: also,  French  beans,  and  onions.  In  {lie  rainy 
leaaon  cabbagea»  carrots,  and  tomips  sn  raiaod.  Tobacco 
is  planted  in  some  dtstriets ;  and  in  othen  tite  indigo  plant 
grows  spontaneously.  It  is  remarkable  thiit  very  few  fruit- 
trees  exist,  except  the  pistachio.  Among  tlie  trees  liic  most 
remarkable  is  the  butter-tree,  called  by  I'ark  sh<  a  tree,  and 
by  CailU^  d.  From  the  kernel  of  this  tree  an  ash-grey 
butter  is  extracted,  which  is  a  considerable  olgeet  of  agn 
oaltuzal  industiy  and  trade. 

In  tiie  southern  distriet,  the  enormous  baiAab  is  very 
rnmmon,  and  its  fruit  much  esteemed.  After  the  shell  has 
been  broken,  the  pulp  is  taken  out,  dried  well  m  the  ^un, 
and  then  slightly  pounded,  to  extract  the  ferula,  which  !■< 
used  for  sauces,  and  as  a  substitute  for  honey.  Among 
othwtnea  are  ftoOT^Offu,  of  great  size,  and  tamarind  trees. 
Ropea  an  made  of  JIiMsbms  Oum^mu  ;  and  the  Bham- 
nut  Lahi9  bean  a  fruit  of  a  pleannt  taste,  rather  add,  and 
in  colour  resembling  gingerbread.  Many  districts  to  the 
north  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  the  Joliba  are  covered  with 
extensive  forests. 

Tlie  pastures,  both  in  the  wooded  tracts  and  in  the  open 
pUunSttieing  extensive  and  excellent,  the  domestic  animals 
are  numerous,  as  horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses  of 
a  fine  breed.  Poilltry  abounds  in  every  district,  and  wild 
Guinea-fowls  are  very  common.  Dogs  are  reared  and 
fattened  for  food.  In  the  rivers  there  are  aUi?ator»  and 
turtles,  besides  fish  in  great  abundaiu;e,  which  afford  sub- 
sistence to  a  great  number  of  familie*  along  the  Joliba. 
Dried  fish  is  a  considerable  artide  of  tlie 
marshes,  which  in  many  parts  are  of  very  great  extent,  arc 
frequented  by  numbers  of  aquatic  birds,  as  pelicans,  egrets, 
trumpet-biriis,  puffin--.  1^  unary  ducks,  teals,  and  various 
other  species.  A  large  quantity  ot  honey  is  collected  from 
bee-hives  idaeed  in  trees.  The  termite  hills  are  here  as 
numeroua  u  ett  the  banks  of  the  Senegal;  but  they  an 
only  eighteen  Inehee  or  two  ftet  in  height,  whilst  on  the 
coast  they  commonly  attan;  v\-c\ii  r  nine  feet. 

The  aborigines  of  Bainlxmu,  ^re  a  tribe  of  negroes,  from 
whom  the  country  has  receive<l  its  name.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  advanced  much  in  civilization.  They  compose  the 
peasantry,  but  the  soil  is  ill  cultivated,  and  their  vfllagea 
disgustiiigly  dirty.  Their  food  is  very  bad  :  they  eat  all  sorts 
of  animaw,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  serpents,  and  lizards. 
Nearly  all  that  they  cultivate  for  the  market  is  a  little  rotton, 
which  they  exchange  for  salt.  They  display  the  vivacity 
and  merriness  of  the  negroes,  and  get  inttntioateAby  thooio 
of  a  kind  of  beer  or  hydromd. 

Among  them  two  otiier  trfliea  ef  negroes  have  fbnned 
establishments,  the  Mandingoes  and  the  Foulahs,  who 
have  descended  from  the  Kong-Mountains,  compose  the 
population  of  the  tu«  ns,  and  are  the  mechanics  and  mer- 
chants. Having  embraced  Islamism,  iliey  are  much  more 
advanced  in  civilization;  and  CbuUid observes,  that  in  some 
places  public  schools  an  eteeted.  in  which  reading  and 
writing  are  taught. 

The  Moors,  who  are  dispersed  over  the  western  parts  of 
the  great  desert,  have  also  established  themselves  in  the 
towns,  especially  along  the  Joliba.  where  they  occupy  them- 
selves with  trade.  Ua\ing  introduced  Islamism,  lUcy  have 
obtained  a  gnat  degree  m  authoritj  with  the  petty  som- 
reigns  of  the  counlrVt  and  the  Mandmgon  and  f  oulaha. 

The  language  of  the  Bamberrts  has  a  gnat  elBnity  to 
that  of  the  Mandingoes,  accordnit:  t  Mii:  l'-^  Park;  but 
CaiUii  states  that  they  have  also  a  peculiar  dialecU  The 
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MandingoutdBomtMurra  languages,  accordlnfjto  the  fomer, 
are  spoken  all  over  the  countries  extending  from  the  Senegal 
river  to  the  town  of  Jeiun^e  on  the  N  iger.  Between  Jenn^ 
and  Timboctu  a  different  language  is  spoken,  which  Cailli6 
calls  Kisaour :  but  according  to  Muneo  Park,  it  is  called 
Jaante  Kumnw  by  tii*  iM|gi«n»aod  Ulan  Soudan  by  the 
Moon. 

Bambarra  carries  on  a  very  active  commerce,  though  it  is 
limited  ii>  a  small  number  of  commodities.  The  Mandingoes 
export  irory  and  perhaps  still  slaves  to  the  European  esta- 
blishments on  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  the  western  coa^t  of 
Africa.  But  ibis  branch  is  very  inconaidersble  when  com- 
pared witli  that  carried  on  by  the  Moors  established  in  the 
towns  alon^;  the  Niger,  tlirouph  the  Sahara,  with  the  coun- 
tries alotif;  the  Mediterranean.  The  priniiipal  trading  places 
are,  from  east  to  west.  Jeniice,  Sau&andinf^.  Sego,  Yamina, 
Bammaku,  and  Bour6.  The  last,  which  lies  to  the  south- 
west of  Bammaku,  is  the  principal  market  for  gold.  Small 
canoes  go  from  Jenn^  to  this  place,  and  return  laden 
with  IhM  metal.  Besides  gold,  we  principal  articles  of 
exchange  are  slaves,  ivory,  and  coarse  cotton  cloth  made 
by  the  natives  :  they  arc  exchanged  for  bait  brougl.i  fr  jui 
(be  desert,  fur  tobacco,  and  European  mcrrhandtse.  In  their 
way  to  the  northern  countries  they  pass  through  Tjmboctu, 
which  is  the  gononl  dapfit  for  thein.  Tbere  aeema  aiUo  to 
exist  some  tiada  wHk  ib»  coast  of  Guinea,  ftom  which  salt 
is  imported. 

Bambarra  is  governed  by  a  multitude  of  petty  indepen- 
dent rhiefs,  who  often  go  to  war  w  ith  one  another.  Tlic 
Uivm  inhabited  by  the  Foulahs,  Mandingoc^i.  and  Moors, 
teem  to  be  independent  of  the  sovereigns  in  whose  countries 
they  are  situated,  (Munso  Park;  Rennelli  Cailli6;  maps 
in  Hun^o  Parke  and  CulUi'e  TVcnwb.) 

BAMBERG  was  formerly  a  principality,  which  contained 
above  2U0.0OO  inhabitants,  and  had  a  revenue  of  75.0U0/. ; 
but  at  present  it  lorras  part  of  the  province  of  the  Upper 
Mail),  ta  the  uorth  of  Bavaria.    It  was  oiice  an  independent 
bishopric,  formed  out  of  the  possessions  of  the  Counts  of 
Babeoberg,  whose  line  became  extinct  in  908 ;  thia  bisbopiic 
tras  iaetitutod  at  the  oommeneement  of  the  eleventh  oen- 
tory,  and  existed  until  1801.  when  it  was  secularised.  In 
February,  1803,  it  was  assigned  to  Bavaria  by  a  decree  of 
the  deputation  of  the  Germanic  empire,  of  wliicli  a  new 
settlement  was  then  made  under  the  dictation  of  Bonaparte. 
Fractions  of  it  have  been  formed  into  two  bailiwicks  or 
justiceships  (landgerichte),  which  bear  the  names  of  &un- 
berg  I.  and  II..  and  occupy  an  area  of  164  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  31,000  souls,  one  town,  and  43 
villages  and  hamlets.   The  two  bailiwicks  are  separated  by 
the  Kegnitz;  they  are  thickly  wooded,  produce  corn,  liops, 
and  vegetables  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as  wine,  and  rear 
coosiderabte  numbers  of  cattle. 
BAMBERG,  the  chief  town  of  the  bailiwick  of  Bam- 
and  die  seat  of  the  fonner  prinee-bisbops,  is  sitO' 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  delightful  districts  in 
eentral  Germany.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Regnits, 
which  here  divides  into  four  branches,  about  three  miles 
above  the  influx  of  that  river  into  tlie  Main,  about  13U 
miles  north-west  of  Munich,  and  30  west  of  Baireuth. 
The  three  quarters  into  which  the  Regniu  divides  the 
town  are  united  by  two  bridges ;  flia  ftur  distiiets  into  which 
they  are  divided  coiiluin  about  "iOOO  houses,  13  churches, 
IS  places  of  instruction  and  public  charities,  and  9  military 
edificva.     The  number  of  inhabitants,  includintr  the  mili- 
tary, u  about  21,000,  of  whom  not  more  than  1500  are 
Protestanta,  und  660  Jews,  the  remainder  bein^  Roman 
Catholics.    Bambeig»  one  biUf  of  which  is  built  in  the 
ftnn  of  an  amplilthMtte,  on  seven  eminences,  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Saxons,  who 
settled  in  these  parts  in  tha  year  804,  and  it  was  embel- 
I'.^htd  by  Charlemapne  with  the  church  of  St.  Martin.  The 
five  main  streets  are  of  handsome  breadth  and  Ien|;lb ; 
the  suburb  railed  the  '  Steinweg.'  and  in  former  days 
the  Teuentadt,  presenta  the  longest  line  of  dweUings* 
and  is  the  most  populous  quarter  of  the  town;  the  daep 
ditches  bordering  its  ramparts,  which  have  been  partially 
razed,  are   laid  out  in  walks  and  gardens;  the  whole 
place  is  well  paved  and  lighted.    Amongst  the  buildings 
most  deserving  of  notice  are  a  handsome  cathedral  with 
liMir  towen,  leouilt  by  Bishop  Otho  in  1 080 :  it  contains 
in*  nonaneata  m  memoiy  of  the  Smperor  Heniy  the 
Itau»  tad  hw  vimn  coMOrt^Chinifnnda,  FbpeC^^ 
ftol  ■•rani  Bmaheig  pielalea;  heiidM  a  *  RaiumelfaMk 


by  Tintoretto,  which  adorns  the  high  altar,  and  other 
pieces  by  Van  Dyck,  Sandrart,  Morian,  &c.  The  high 
altar,  which  is  in  an  elaborate  Greek  style,  is  so  entirely 
out  of  character  with  this  splendid  edifice,  tiiat  it  haa 
passed  into  a  proverb  as  bring  *  for  aD  1ib»  world  like  a. 
clenched  fist  thrust  into  a  roan's  eye.'  One  of  the  nails 
from  the  holy  cross,  set  in  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  is 
exhibited  in  the  sacristy;  and  in  a  porch  adjoining  are 
monumental  statues  in  bronze  of  the  heads  of  ilie  chapter 
raiif^ed  along  the  walls  ;  near  this  fine  structure,  too.  is  the 
old  but  humble  tenement  in  which  Henry  the  Pious  resided. 
This  edifice,  a.s  well  as  the  venerable  palar.*  eUwe  to  it, 
crown  St.  Peter's  Mount ;  the  palace,  once  an  imperial  and 
episcopal  residence,  has  been  degrailed  into  a  guard-hou.sc, 
stubles,  coiu-h-houses,  &c.  Opposite  to  these  buildings 
stands  llie  prince-episcopal  palace,  of  three  stories,  and  in 
the  Italian  style :  it  was  begun  in  1 702,  but  not  more 
than  one-half  has  been  completed ;  there  are  some  fies* 
ooes  and  paintings  of  much  merit  in  the  apartments.  The 
church  of  St.  James  is  remarkable  for  its  handsome  portal, 
a  cupola  painted  in  fresco,  and  several  good  altar-pieces ; 
and  the  iJenedictine  raona'rtery  on  St.  Michael  s  Mount, 
which  overlooks  the  town,  has  been  transformed  into  an 
asyUim  fur  the  reception  of  aged  burgesses  and  their  wives, 
while  the  aiUaeent  piovoetrjr  is  now  made  an  hospital  for 
lunatics.  Other  religious  edifloes  have  changed  their  uses 
in  like  manner:  tho  Carmelite  convent,  for  instance,  is  be 
come  an  institution  for  forming  nurses ;  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Stephen  is  now  a  Protc>tunt  place  of  worship;  and 
the  Franciscan  monastery  is  the  seat  of  local  govemmeat 
and  justice,  and  its  former  yard  and  gZOOnds  have  been 
appropriated  to  e  fruit>market. 

There  to  no  ehuieh  ui  Bamberg,  however*  comparable  Ibr 
grandeur,  simplicity,  and  internal  beauty  and  embellish- 
ments, with  that  of  St.  Martin,  which  was  erected  by  the 
Jesuits  between  the  years  1C90  and  1G93.  Tiie  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege  attached  to  it  has  a  library  well  furnished  with  printed 
Ixwks,  and  containing  upwards  of  1800  manuscripts  written 
on  vellum,  bdongiug  to  pejriods  between  the  cighUi  and  six- 
teenth  centuries;  doee  a^oining  to  it  are  a  cabinet  of  nstu* 
ral  history,  particularly  rich  in  conchology  and  entomology, 
a  c{.:lection  of  instruments  and  apparatus  for  experimental 
pliiif'sophy,  lecture-rooms  for  divinity  and  philosophy,  &c. 
The  buildings  of  the  Gymnasium  are  lu  the  liame  street. 
The  Maxplatz  (Maximilian  Square),  a  spacious  market- 
place, forms  a  prominent  embellishment  of  the  town  ;  and 
the  Emestinian  Institution  for  educating  young  ecclesiastics 
stands  on  one  side  of  it.  A  Capuchin  monastery  and  the 
convent  of  the  English  Sisters  still  subsist.  '  No  place  of 
worsliip  is  in  such  bad  repute  for  cleanliness  as  the  syna- 
gogue, in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  is  the 
handsome  theatre  and  its  ball-room. 

The  Geierswortb,  a  winter  residence  of  the  late  prince- 
bishops,  built  on  aa  island  Ibnnad  by  the  Regnitz,  has 
its  basement  occupied  as  a  maguino  fitr  salt,  and  its 
first  floor  by  the  offices  attached  to  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  its 
gardens,  also,  are  at  present  laid  out  in  kilrhen  u'niunds-, 
and  contain  a  bathing  establi^^hment,  as  well  as  an  opi  ii 
street.  On  an  island  united  to  the  upper  or  western 
quarter  and  lower  town  by  a  stone  britigc,  stands  the  Town- 
hall. 

The  Infirmary,  erected  by  Bishop  Erthal,  with  its  anato* 
mical,  surgical,  and  clinical  schools,  laboratory,  and  botanic 
garden,  is  another  of  those  institutions  of  which  the  Bam- 
bergera  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Till  the  year  liSi.  they 
had  a  univ'ersity,  which  was  then  changed  into  a  Gym- 
nasium Academicum,  but  this  seminary,  in  1804,  was  re- 
placed by  a  Lyceum,  where  a  complete  course  of  divinity  and 
philoBopby  is  given,  and  the  fbcmer  medical  ftoulQr  haa  been 
retained.  The  studies  pursued  in  the  modem  Ovmnasfum 
too  arc  of  a  very  comprehensive  kind,  and  directed  by  8  pro- 
fessors and  5  teachers ;  inio  seminary  and  the  Lyceum  are 
at  present  attended  by  about  7U0  pupils,  besides  between 
100  and  ISO  who  frequent  the  preparatory  classes.  There 
is  an  estoblishment  also  for  educating  teachers,  in  which 
there  are  generally  about  50  pupils;  honieulture  is  one 
of  the  branches  of  instruction  taught.  Besides  elementary 
schixils  for  the  lower  classes.  Bamborp:  possesses  a  school 
for  mechanics,  a  Jews'  school,  an  academy  for  drawing,  a 
society  for  '  promrtint;  p;enuine  piety  with  brotherly  love, 
founded  in  1618,  another  for  aiding  the  sick  and  neces 
Bit0UB»  and  a  third  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and 
idaneea.  Tha  auaber  of  librarisa  and  colleetions.  pubUo 
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md  privaff',  i<*  mnsidorable ;  amonf;  thtiXD  arc  the  Rnynl 
library,  with  about  d6,000  volume*,  and  roanv  scarce  raa- 
noBcripfeit  a  eba{>ier  Ubnry,  and  three  nchool  librarim :  iho 

Town  Mit^puni  of  Natural  History,  rich  in  specimens, 
and  plai'od  iindi  r  a  handsome  roof,  and  the  Cabinet  of 
Natural  aiul  Kxp<^rimental  Philosophy,  uttaclu''!  to  the 
Lyreuu) ;  various  private  coUeciions  in  the  town,  among 
which  wo  may  mention  Von  Stengel's,  which  contains 
•bore  13>000  wood  and  oopper-plate  engraTin^;  and  here 
we  nay  notice  tbat  Bamberg  elaJnn  tile  honour  of  haWng 
printed  the  first  nornian  wurk.  namely,  Bonner's  Fables, 
whicli  bi'iirs  the  date  of  M'-il,  and  of  whirli  a  copy  is  ex- 
tant 111  thf  library  at  Brunswick.  The  prtscnt  number  of 
printui<;  > -^t  ihlishments  is  (tve.  Bamberg  wa«  the  birth-place 
ofCkvius,  the  mathematician,  whowastne  author  of  the  Gre- 
gortaJi  Calendar,  and  of  Joacli.  CaiMWrins,  thie  philologist, 
nrho  died  in  1574.  Among  the  numerous  ineorporation*  in 
this  town  in  th.it  of  the  ;,':ir(leiR>r-i,  which  cf>Ti?!t«ts;  of  SOS 
masters,  7(i  upi>rentii-(  i.  and  Lii)  A  iird>  of  250  workimni.  The 
hi^'lK'--t  prize  \v  Inch  it^'ivi--.-  and  it  is  *;iv('ii  but  onre  in  tliree 
years  is  for  iho  cultivation  of  ollicinal  plants,  jiarticutarly 
the  litjuoriLc  rL>ot,  of  which  above  50,000lb4.  are  aanually 
tent  abroad.  Veiy  considerable  quantities  of  vageuble 
seeds  are  also  raised  and  exported  by  the  Bamberg  gnnrers. 
Tliere  are  sixty  brewers  here,  whose  beer  is  in  niueh  demand 
in  some  of  the  German  »tat©s.  The  other  manufactures 
consist  of  toliacco,  porcelain,  musical  instruments,  marble 
wares,  8tan;b.  sealing-wax,  gold  and  silver  plate,  gloves,  &c. 
Two  annual  fairs  give  life  to  the  trade  of  the  town,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  enableij  it  to  participate  largely  in  the  traffic  car- 
ried on  between  the  north  and  south  of  central  Germany. 
The  iiiiviiration  of  tlie  Regnitz  for  the  lar^^er-sized  rhiss  of 
vesitel^  which  commences  at  Forkhcim,  about  fourteen  miles 
higher  up,  is  however  much  impeded  by  mills  and  water 
wheels.  Theenvtroos  of  Bamberg  abound  in  picturesque 
sites  and  varied  attmotions  fortJw  visiter.  49*  S3'  N.  lat., 
10°  59'  K.  long. 

BAMBO'CCIO,  more  frecjuonily  known  by  his  proper 
name,  I'etcr  de  Laer,  was  born  at  Laercn,  in  Holland,  in 
I C 1 3.  His  disposition  for  art  manifested  itself  in  early  child- 
hood, and  was  encouraged  by  his  parents,  who  procured  for 
him  the  requisite  instruction  in  the  elements  of  design,  and 
aftemrds  sent  hun  to  Rome.  De  Laer's  genius  was  not 
of  that  kind  which  contents  itself  with  the  imitation  of  esta- 
blished models;  he  gave  littk*  attention  to  works  of  aiitient 
art,  nor  did  lie  enrol  him-eif  anioni,'  tiie  disciples  of  >Ticluiel 
An;jclo,  Raffaelle,  or  (be  Carracci.  He  neglected  classical 
ait|  wMeh  was  ill-suited  to  hia  tsmperamcnt,  but  found  a 
surer  reputation  in  tbe  freshness,  novelty,  and  animation 
which  the  scenes  (rf*  every -day  life  presented  to  hb  pencil, 
and  whii  h  he  has  exhilnled  with  wonderful  truth  ana  nva- 
city.  It  IS  not  to  lie  inferred,  however,  that  Do  Lner  drew 
no  advantages  from  his  residence  at  Rome,  or  that  he  was 
wlidllv  insensible  to  tlie  mllucnecs  whiclt  surrounded  him. 
He  \s  IS  intimately  acquainted  with  N.  Poussin  and  Claude, 
and  frequently  mode  exouraions  to  the  environs  of  Rome  in 
company  with  thoxe  great  artists;  and  there  he  fbund  those 
beautiful  studies  of  ruins,  tonilis,  temples, and  aqneducts,  with 
which  he  has  ho  finely  cml>ellished  his  back-grounds.  It  is 
true  that  De  Laer's  imati'.nalivc  capacity  was  seldom  capable 
vf  furnishing  [>nnci[>ais  to  those  noble  aooompaniments,  of 
aeleoting  a  story,  or  intraduidng  aetora  correspondiDg  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery ;  his  poetic  invention  rarely 
went  beyond  a  nymph  or  piping  shepherd.  It  was  amidst 
the  realities  of  act i\e  liCe  that  his  Ki'nius  found  its  proper 
subjects.  He  delighted  in  fairs,  hunting  parties,  the  expUntti 
of  banditti,  rastic  festivals,  har>'cst-bomes,  and  drolleries  of 
all  sorts,  subjects  which  the  Italians  comprise  under  the 
general  name  of  Bambocciate,  and  from  whteh  the  name 
given  him  in  Italy  was  derived,  not,  as  some  have  asserted, 
ffom  the  deformity  of  his  person.  De  Laer  was  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  art  of  t;raduatini^  his  oliject^  v, '  ther  through 
the  medium  of  lines  or  colours.  Uis  eilects  of  uiiriat  per- 
spective are  surprisingly  just,  and  his  skies  are  touched 
with  a  depth,  delicacy,  and  transparency  which  has  rarely 
been  exedled.  It  is  justly  observed  by  Sandrart  that,  in 
the  works  of  painters  whoso  pictures  are  on  a  snr  ll  <rn]c 
the  figures  are  usually  slurred  and  iudisti:ict,  l.ui  U.ui 
in  the  productionii  of  De  Laer  they  are  inai  r>  1  with  all 
the  precision,  energy,  and  distinctness  «li  li  iiii<;ht  he 
expected  in  the  largest  performances.  His  i  it mory  was 
pndigioitsly  nientive,  and  anything  which  be  had  once 
anarkfld  m  « ft  tutjwt  ibr  bw  paneQ  ho  «iwkl  paint,  at 


any  distance  of  tmM^  with  88  moeh  ftelH^  as  if  it  was  ami 

beibre  him. 

Do  Laer's  moral  qualitiea  entide  him  to  no  less  respect 
than  his  genius.  His  person  was  extremely  deformed,  but 
this  misfortune  did  not  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  na- 
tural kindliness  of  his  feelings,  or  the  cheerfiuness  of  his 
temper.  His  amiable  character  was  well  appreciated,  and 
co-operated  with  his  talents  in  procuring  him  tbe  patronage 
and  friendship  of  the  most  emtoent  persons  in  Rome.  He 
protracted  his  lesidenoe  in  Ithat  eity  to  sixteen  years,  and  at 
length,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  Mends  in  Holland.  left 
it  with  regret  for  his  native  country.  He  occasionallv  visitfd 
Amsterflani,  but  his  principal  residence  was  at  Haarlem. 
Houbraken  asserts  that  the  rising  reputation  of  Wouvermans, 
who  began  to  distinj^ish  himself  about  this  time,  affected 
De  Laer  with  such  jealousy  as  to  iqjuM  his  health  and  im- 
pair his  lalenta,  an  imputation  not  very  consistent  either 
with  tlip  natural  generosity  of  his  temper,  or  with  tho  hiph 
estimation  in  which  las  works  were  unquestionably  held 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many 
circumstances  tended  to  embitter  his  latter  years.  He  had 
always  lieen  improvident,  and  be  beoame  afllicted  with  an 
asthma  so  insupportahly  aaveie  as  to  eanse  habitual  fits  of 
despondency,  in  one  of  which,  it  is  stated,  be  thmr  htmaetf 
into  a  canal,  and  was  drowned.  Tliis  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened in  1675:  but  as  other  authorities  state  his  death  to 
nave  li  ippeiied  in  1()7;?,  and  make  no  mention  uf  this  cir- 
cumstance. It  is  possible  that  the  story  of  his  drowning  him- 
self is  unfounded. 

De  Laer  made  several  admirable  ctchipgs  from  his  own 
designs,  which  xisually  bear  his  signature.  The  following 
may  be  enumerated  :  — 

A  set  of  eight  plates  of  animals  and  rural  subjects,  in- 
scribed P.  de  Laer,  Roma,  1636  ;  a  set  of  six  horses,  same 
inscription;  a  blacksmith  shoeing  a  m\i\e,  P.v,  Laer,/,i 
a  blaclcsmith's  shop,  P.  D.  Laer,  f.,  Roma. 

BAMBOROUGH.  or  BAMBURGH,  an  nntient  town  on 
the  coast  of  Northumberland.  Bcde  says  it  was  called  Bebba 
fmm  a  ([Ueeii  of  that  name,  and  Alfred,  translating  him,  calls 
it  •  liic  kingly  burgh  «  Inch  men  nameth  Bcbbuuburgh."  The 
Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year  547,  says  that  Ida  then 
began  to  leign.  and  was  twelve  years  king  of  Nortbumber* 
land,  and  built  Bebbanburgb,  which  he  first  inelesed  with 
a  hedge,  and  after  with  a  wall.  Thoujrh  now  only  a  small 
village,  it  was  once  a  royal  burgh  of  considerable  imp  irt- 
ance,  with  the  privileije  of  returning  two  members  to  Par- 
liament. It  is  five  miles  cast  from  Belford  and  3J9  from 
I^ndon.  The  caatle,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  tbe 
kingdom,  stands  on  ft  MTpendicalar  rack  ckoe  to  the  aea, 
above  the  level  nf  whteh  It  ia  1 50  feet  The  eaatf » ts  only 
accessible  on  the  sovitli  cast  side.  Some  antiquaries  ore  of 
opinion  that  the  renuiius  of  Ida  s  castle  are  part  of  the  pre- 
sent structure.  Within  the  keep  is  nn  antient  draw-well, 
146  feet  deep,  and  cut  through  the  solid  ha.saltic  riK-k  upon 
which  it  stands  into  the  sandstone  below  :  it  was  nrst 
known  to  modem  times  ia  1770,  when  the  sand  and  xubbidli 
were  cleared  out  of  fta  vaulted  eeHar  or  dungeon.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  after  the  memorable  Battle  of 
Mussidburgh,  Sir  John  Korster,  warden  of  the  marshes, 
was  made  governor  of  Bamlmrtrh  Castle,  Sir  .Iidin  s  grand- 
son obtained  a  grant  of  it,  and  also  of  the  manor,  from 
James  1.  His  descendant,  Thomas,  fortified  both  in  1715; 
but  bis  relative  (not  uncle)  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe.  Bishop 
of  Durham,  purchased,  and  by  bis  will,  dated  24th  June, 
1720,  bequeathed  them  to  charitable  purposes.  In  1757 
the  trustees  lor  Bishop  Crewe's  chanty  commenced  the 
work  of  repair  which  was  wanted,  on  the  keep  or  gtMt 
tower  of  the  castle.  The  superintendence  of  tnese  repsdrs 
being  committed  to  Dr.  Sharpe,  one  of  the  trustees,  md 
afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  he  eonvertied 
the  upper  parts  of  the  building  into  granaries,  whence, 
in  limes  ot  scarcity,  corn  mi;;ht  be  sold  to  tbe  poor  at  a 
cheap  rate.  He  aUu  reserved  to  himself  certain  apartments 
for  occasional  residence,  that  he  might  see  his  charitable 
o^jeots  oarriod  into  effect ;  and  the  trustees  atill  continue  to 
reside  bent  in  tutn.  Dr.  Sharpe  expended  eimtiderable  attms 
of  his  own  in  these  repairs,  and  in  1 778  pave  prujKTt  \ ,  w  hich 
was  of  the  annual  \alue  of  109/.  17*.  lu  1830,  to  trustees, 
for  the  repair  of  the  1,'reat  tower.  Much  has  been  done 
since  bis  time,  and  it  is  matter  of  just  exultation  to  see  this 
\  ciierable  fortress  gradually  reclaimed  from  ruin,  and  con- 
verted into  apartments  Ibr  tha  most  wise  and  bene\-oIait 
purpows.  A  large  room  k  flttadiipibrtdmatiug  boys  oo 
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the  Madras  system.  A  mite  of  rooms  are  alio  allotted  to 
two  mistre^Mi^  and  tw^ty  poor  gitU,  who  from  tbeir  ninth 
jmt  ve  lodged,  cluthed,  aiul  educated  here  tittlt fiir  aer> 
lioa.   Vanons  mgaalM  an  laada  na*  of  to  wan  miab 

in  muek  wood  Moniijr  madkir  from  that  ouMt  dangannii 

eluster  of  rockx  called  the  Fern  I^^I  mi^^  A  life  boat, 
and  all  kinds  ol'  implements  useful  la  suving  crcw6  aud 
vessels  iti  distresis,  ure  always  in  readiness,  and  all  means 
to  prevent  wreclts  from  being  plundered  and  for  restoring' 
them  to  their  owners.  Tiun  charity  has  also  been  judi- 
CMHisly  extended  to  iIm  leliaf  of  aoaoian  who  ma^  aufiac 
eithar  by  shipwreek  or  ofiierwiie  hi  navigating  this  dan- 
gerous coast.  A  constant  w  atch  is  kept  at  the  top  of  the 
tower,  whence  signals  aru  made  to  tlie  llsherroeti  of  Huly 
Island  as  suon  as  any  vc&sel  is  discoverwl  to  be  in  distress, 
when  the  fishenneu  immediately  put  off  to  its  assislanoe. 
The  signals  are  so  n- gulated  as  to  point  out  the  particular 
direction  in  which  the  vessel  lies.  Owing  to  tha  iiae  and 
ftiry  of  the  breakers  it  is  generally  imposnble  fbr  boats  to 

Jut  oS  from  the  uiuiiilaud  in  a  severe  sti>riti  ;  but  such 
iflicuUy  occurs  but  rarely  lu  putting  utl'  from  Holy  Island. 
In  a<ldi(ion  to  these  arrangements  fur  manners  in  distress, 
two  men  on  horseback  cotutautly  patrule  the  coast  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  nrilciit  Hon  sunset  to  sunriM  avary  stormy 
iiight.  Whenever  any  case  of  shipwreck  occurs  it  is  their 
duty  to  forward  intelligence  to  the  castle  without  delay. 
As  a  I'urthtT  inducement  to  ihig,  premiums  are  often  ^iveii 
i'u{  tlie  earliest  uolioe  of  such  distress.    By  these  means 


many  lives  are  saved,  and  an  asylum  is  offered  to  ship- 
wivckadjpanons  in  the  castle  for  a  week,  or  Iwger if  naoes* 
aarf  .  Tba  bodien  of  those  who  are  lost  are  decently  intemd 


at  the  expense  of  this  charity.  There  are  likewise  the  ne- 
eessary  instruments  and  tackle  for  raising  vessels  which 
huvti  sunk,  and  whatever  goods  may  be  saved  are  deposited 
in  the  cautie.  The  castle  contains  an  extensive  library,  an 
in  Srmary,  and  dispeonrv.  In  the  infirmary,  on  an  average, 
IfiOOpanonaaNnoaiTaainthaoonnaof  ayaar.  In  addi- 
tion to  wbat  ha*  bean  manttonad,  Aa  ftmda  of  tha  eharity 
are  also  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  small  benefices, 
contributions  towards  the  building  and  cniarxmg  of 
churches,  and  the  foundation  and  support  jt  set:  >o!s,  exhi- 
bit<i>ii8  to  young  men  going  to  either  of  the  universitic<i,  the 
binding  out  apprentices,  aaouitiaa  and  caf«ual  donations  to 
diatrosaod  individoalik  ud  aubMiiptiana  to  diffiBieot  cha- 
ritable inadtutioni.  In  1830  tlw  total  ineouie  of  Loid 
Crcwc"s  estates  was  s  i '2ti.'  g^.  8</.  In  IfiOl  the  population 
of  Hamburgh  was  J :  i::  ISll,  '2yS  :  in  1821,  3-»'2  :  and 
ill  1831,  41"     ((  ition  from  a  Corres[>ondent.) 

BAM60UK.IS  a  couiUry  ia  Africa,  extending  between 
18°  and  14°  N.  lat.,  and     and  1 1°  W.  long.  It  occupies  a 
pnit  of  tha  dedivitioatritb  wUob  tha  axteoaira  ajatem  of 
the  Kong  H ontilBini  daaeanda  tovaida  dia  nortbefn  plain 
and  the  grvdl  desert  of  the  Sahara.  It  is  very  mountainous, 
its  whole  surface  being  covered  by  extensive  ranges  and 
intervening  valleys  :    only  towards  the  western  bound- 
ary, along  the  river  Ba-Fiug,  the  valleys  pass  into  plains  ot 
moderate  extent.    Yet  it  is  not  a  sterilo  aountry.  The 
reonntatn*  aflbni  exceUent  paatnia  tonnmerous  herds  of 
homed  cattle,  and  tba  lower  pans  of  tiho  valleys  produce 
•      maize  and  rioi!  in  I'  rndance.    The  mines  yield  silver  and 
iron  of  excellent  (juality.and  also  a  great  quantity  of  gold. 
The  Frencli  have  compared  it  in  this  respect,  and  not 
witiiout  some  reason,  to  Peru.    It  would  indeed  seem  that 
that  portion  of  the  Kong  Mountains  wiiirh  lies  to  the  west 
of  toe  maiidian  of  Greenindi«  ia  one  of  the  tnost  aniifenua 
re0ona  af  the  globe ;  and  by  flir  the  greatest  part  of  the 
gold  whic  h  H  xrorted  to  Europe  and  Asia  from  Africa  is 
cuUecied  in  Baiulxjuk  and  the  countries  adjacent,  to  tlie 
•■       ea-'t  and  south.    Tlie  principal  i;old  mines  of  Baralxiuk 
;      are  situated  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Banibouk,  m  the 
mottntains  of  Tambaoura :  but  a  greater  quantity  seems 
».     to  ba  obtained  by  wadiiBg  tha  aand  vhich  the  lifan 
haTe  earned  down  from  the  nountaina  and  imbedded 
alont;  their  courses  in  the  alluvial  soil.    For  this  purpose 
j      hol<:i»  are  made  in  the  alluvinl  soil  flnrins  the  dry  M«*on 
(ii>ia  twent\  to  twenty  fi\e  feci  deep,  in  \vhi<  li  Ifie  small 
/     particles  of  gold  are  generally  tbund  mixed  up  in  a  stratum 
^'    nf  flneiaddjah  sand,  with  small  black  specks  therein.  The 
deanef  this  stratum  li«%  tha  richer  it  is  in  gold.  The 
^     aand  it  brought  out  in  baakets,  and  then  washed  bv  the 
^.      women  in  ralaba.shes.    Higher  up  the  rivers  fak  some  places 
^     tlie  sand  and  claj  have  been  carried  off,  and  nothing  letl 
^    hut  anall  pabblwi  wmmK  wbkh  yiaeaa  of  native  gold 


are  found ;  these  arc  called  «aaoo  tirro,  '  gold  stones,' 
while  the  small  panicles  obtained  by  washing  are  called 
tanoo  koo,  '  gold  washing.' 

Fart  af  tha  gold  ia  ooamrtad  into  omamenta  for  tba 
woman. .  'When  a  lady  of  conseqtienoe  ia  in  iViH  dran,  ber 
gold  ornaments  may  bo  worth  altt>gether  from  50/.  to  80/. 
sterling.  A  small  quantity  is  employed  by  the  merchant:* 
in  defraying  their  expenses  to  and  Irotu  the  Kuiopean  esla- 
blifilinicnts  on  the  Senegal  ami  (Jambia  ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  is  annually  earned  away  by  the  Moots,  who 
take  it  to  Tiraboctu.  whence  it  And»  its  way  to  the  northern 
ooaat  of  Africa,  to  Egypt,  and  to  Asia.  It  ia  exchanged  for 
other  cunimud'ities,  but  cluefly  for  salt,  the  value  of  which 
article  i.s  very  great  in  these  mountainous couatnes  of  Airica. 
One  slab,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  fourteen 
inches  la  breadth,  and  two  inches  in  thickness,  will  some- 
times sell  for  2J.  lOs.  sterling;  and  from  ll.  to  2l.  may 
be  considered  as  the  common  price.  This  salt  ia  bioupbt 
from  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  The  European  nMrebandue. 
brought  from  tba  ooaat,  baa  tiU  lately  bean  generally  paid 
with  slaves. 

Among  tlie  wild  auimaLt  of  the  woods,  with  which  a 
great  part  of  the  oountnf  ia  ooveied,  lions,  leopards,  and 
elepbanta  are  mantionadi  ivory  ia  brought  henoe  to  tha 

western  coast 

The  Ba-Fing,  which  traTorsea  the  eastera  districts  of 
Bambouk  and  divides  it  from  Brooke,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
tributaries  of  the  Senegal ;  and  by  Mungo  I'aik,  perhaps 
with  reason,  cousider^tl  as  tho  principal  branch  of  the  river. 
It  hiea,  aooordiag  to  that  traveller,  near  U°  N.  lat.,  runs 
in  a  geaaral  dlreotion  fkom  aouth  to  north,  and  alter  uniting 
its  flood  with  that  of  numerous  tributaries,  it  waters  Bam- 
bouk, and  then  juius  another  large  river  coming  from  the 
west,  called  Kokoro.  After  this  . j urn  tiun  that  river  reoeivee 
the  name  of  Senegal,  and  runs  lo  the  west-north-west. 

The  whole  mountainous  tract  which  forms  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Kong  Mountains  is  inhabited  by  the  Mattp 
dingoes,  a  race  of  negroes  praised  by  Mungo  Park  for  their 
industrv,  sagucitv,  iiiid  integrity,  and  compared  by  RennoU 
w  ith  the  Hindoos.  The  Frenchman,  (Jaillic,  does  not  give  so 
favouriih'.,'  :i  |>.",i.7i'  mI  litem.  {Sealf AMOtMCKMn.)  (Mttngo 
I'arki  Hitter  s  ^^rtco.) 

BAMBU'SA,  or  BAWBOS.  a  genus  of  grasses,  well 
known  fyt  tta  giaat  aeonomical  impwtanoa.  but  oonaiating 
of  spedeo  whieh  ate  Tery  unpeHbetly  understood  by  bota- 
nists. It  is  remarkable  in  structure,  among  other  things, 
for  havftig  only  one  style,  which  is  more  or  less  deeply  two 
or  three- parted,  three  ainttta  acaloB  at  the  baoe  of  ilo  ovaiy. 
and  six  stamens. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  natora  hn  oonfiKred  upon  the 
inhabitaota  of  hot  oootttriaa  aiiy  boon  mora  valuaUa  than 
the  bamboo,  nnlen  it  is  the  eonoa-nnt ;  to  andi  a  mnltitude 
of  useful  purpuses  are  if  .  lijlif.  strong,  and  graceful  stems 
applicable.  Tliesearo  universally  pushed  I'orili  by  a  >troiig, 
jiiinted.  subterranean,  creeping,  ruotstock,  whicii  i>  the  irvie 
trunk  of  the  bamboo,  the  shoots  being  the  branches.  The 
latter  ar&  hard  extemaUy  and  coatiMl  with  Hint;  in  tlte 
inside  they  an  hoUoir,  ooraept  at  dia  nodea.  where  atrong 
partitiooa  atnteh  acnaa  the  inaide.  and  out  off  the  interior 
into  a  number  of  closed-up  cylinders.  In  the  cavity  of 
these  cylinders  water  is  sometimes  secreted,  or.  less  <t>m- 
monlv,  an  opaque  white  subslanre,  becoming  opaline  wlu  n 
wetted,  consisting  of  a  tlinty  secreUon,  ot  which  the  plant 
divests  itself,  called  tabasheer.  concerning  tho  optieal  Jftth 
"m ofwfajoh  Sir  David  BiawBtar  haa  mader 


In  their  manner  of  growth  they  exhibit  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  a  contrivance  by  which  they  are  enabled  t  )  grow 
inl»j  the  dense  tufls  which  they  u-*u:illy  form.  When  lull 
grown,  a  bamboo  i»  a.  straight  rod,  beannit  a  number  of  stiff 
liranchea.  which  shoot  at  nearly  right  angles  fhnn tha  main 
atMn ;  and  it  ia  diffioult  to  oonaeiVB  by  what  airangement 
tuoh  a  stem  elevates  itself  through  tha  dense  masa  of  rigid 
branches  which  cros.'^  each  other  in  every  direction.  This 
i*.  however,  contrived  by  nature  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
TIk'  vcukl'  shoot  of  a  baiiib  o.  whatever  its  length  may  be, 
when  it  is  Knit  produced,  is  a  (wrfectly  simple  !<uckcr.  like  a 
shoot  of  asparagus,  but  having  a  sharp  p  i  int.  and  in  this 
state  it  pierces  readily  tba  daoae  overhanging  bxanohes;  it 
is  only  when  it  haa  arrived  at  its  fbll  length  and  haa  pene- 
tratetl  through  all  obstacles,  that  it  be',rins  to  firm  its  lateral 
shoots ;  and  tliese,  whieh  are  emitted  borixouUilly.  readily 
batwaan  tba  boriiantal  laterals  of  th« 
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tfiphrtff  ilenUt  amone  which  they  grow.  In  the  words  of 
Br.  Roxirargh,  th«  BbooU,  on  their  flr«t  appearance,  re- 
semble a  largo  stttight  alapbant't  tmk  invMlad  in  stout 

leaihcr)'  sheaths. 

Tin  ]  11 ;  OSes  to  which  different  species  of  hamboo  are 
apphed  are  so  uuaitirous  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  an  object  in  which  strength  and  elasticity  are  requisite, 
«nd  fbr  whkh  ligbtOaM  ia  no  objection,  to  which  the  stems 
an>  not  adapttd  in  tbe  eountries  whan  tlMV  gtam.  The 
younp  shoots  of  some  spcrics  are  cut  when  teooer,  and  eaten 
like  asparagus.  The  full  j^rowTi  Stems,  while  green,  forra 
elegant  cases,  cx 'i  . i  n a  n  i pctual  moisture,  and  capable 
gf  trans|K>rting  fresh  Ilowers  fur  hundreds  of  miles:  when 
ripe  tna  hard,  they  are  converted  into  bows,  arrows,  and 
qniven,  lance-shafta,  the  masta  of  vesMb,  bod-poets,  walk- 
iog^otidu,  the  poles  of  palanquins,  the  flooni  ana  lapporters 
of  rustic  brid^'es,  and  a  variety  of  similar  purposeit.  In 
a  growing  state  the  spiny  kinds  arc  formed  into  stockades, 
which  arc  impenetrable  to  any  but  regular  infantry,  ^i  lr  l 
by  arUllery.  iiy  notching  their  sides,  the  Malays  make 
wonderfully  U-'lit  ficalin^-Iaddera,  which  can  bo  conveyed 
with  faciiijy  WMre  howricr  mtofainet  could  not  b«  trans- 
ported. Braiwd  mnd  eniAed  in  water,  die  loevea  and 
stems  form  Chinese  paper,  the  f5ner  qualities  of  which  are 
only  improved  by  a  mixture  of  raw  cotton  and  by  more 
careful  poundinpr.  The  leaves  of  a  smiill  species  are  tin- 
material  u&cd  by  the  Chinese  for  the  lining  of  their 
tea-chests.  Cut  into  lengths  and  the  partitions  knocked 
out;  they  form  dunUe  weterftipn*  or.  bv  a  Uttk  con- 
trivance, are  made  into  exseenent  CMfli  Ibr  ndlding  rolls  of 
papers.  Slit  into  strips  they  afford  a  most  durable  mnti 
rial  for  weaving  into  mats,  baskets,  window-blinds,  a:ul 
even  tbe  sails  of  boats.  Finally,  the  larfjer  and  thicker 
truncheons  ere  exquisitely  earned  by  the  Chinese  into 
beautiful  onwoients.  It  is,  howe\'er,  more  especially  fbr 
building  purposes  that  tbe  bamboo  is  important.  Accord- 
ing to  MHrsdon,  in  Sumatn  the  ftmae-work  of  tihe  hoasea 
of  thr  I  ali  .  es  is  chicfly  contijMscd  of  this  material.  In  tbe 
floorings,  whole  stems,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  are 
laid  cbae  to  each  other,  and  across  these  latlis  of  split 
bamboo  i^Miut  an  inch  wide  are  fastened  down  with  filaments 
of  tbe  iKtten-cane.  The  sides  of  the  houses  a  re  cUMod  in  with 
the  bamboo  opened,  and  rendered  tat  by  splitting  or  notch- 
ing drcular  joints  on  the  outside,  chipping  away  the 
corresponding  divisions  within,  and  laying  it  in  the  sun  to 
dry,  pressed  down  with  weight.s.  Whole  bamboos  often 
form  the  upright  timbers,  and  the  house  is  generally  roofed 
in  with  a  thatch  of  narrow  split  bamboos,  six  feet  long, 
pihund  in  regular  layers,  each  reaching  within  two  feet  of 
the  extremity  of  thai  beneath  it,  by  which  a  treble  covering 
is  formed.  Another  and  most  ingenious  roof  is  also  formed 
by  cutting  large  straight  bamboos  of  sufficient  length  to 
reach  from  llie  ridge  to  the  eaves,  then  splitting  them  ex- 
actly in  two,  knocking  out  the  partitions,  and  arranging 
tbcon  ia  eloae  order  with  tbe  hollow  or  inner  sides  upper- 
meet;  eiler  whieh  a  seomid  layer,  with  the  outer  or  eon  vex 
sides  up,  is  placed  upon  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  of  the  convex  falls  into  tbe  two  contiguous  concave 
pieces,  covering  their  edges ;  tlu'  1  ilt- r  si  r\iKL'  as  gutters 
to  carry  off  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the  upper  or  convex 
lajer. 

Such  being  the  utili^  of  the  different  species  of  this 
plant,  we  shall  give  a  brief  end  popular  aeeount  of  all  with 

which  botanists  are  aequainleil,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
the  means  of  causing  new  varieties  to  be  introduced  into 
countries  where  they  an  kIiH  unknown;  an  object  which 
seems  to  be  of  the  mare  importance,  because  they  generally 
f^raw  in  dry  and  stony  places,  where  Uttle  or  nothing  of 
equal  utiliqr  can  be  made  lo  thrive,  lliat  some  of  tS«m 
would  grow  in  the  west  of  Irdend,  or  the  senA  of  Kurape. 
suems  to  be  almost  certain. 

In  Reeii  s  Cyclopepdia,  Sir  James  Smith  noticed  only  four 
species,  under  the  name  of  Nastus  ;  Dr.  Roxburgh  speaks  of 
but  six  species  as  known  in  continental  India ;  Kiimer  and 
Sehultes  enumerate  twMi^t  to  whidt  «•  hnve  added  indi- 
cations of  several  norfc 

Tliey  may  he  ooDve^entfy  distributed  in  Uvoe  leeliatis. 

(  1.  AiMHe  Ban^oot,  with  the  Jkwen  mther  in 

spiket  rtr  f.anirleK. 

1.  B.  arundinacm,  Roxb.  Spiny.  Leaves  very  narrow, 
covered  with  asperities  on  the  margin  and  upper  surface. 
(Anit.  in  Bengal  iAftiMoib  F«<ro(v  ef  tbe  Teliagas ;  Mm' 


gil,  or  Munkil,  of  the  Tamuls ;  Bula  Jtvsa,  in  Amboyna.>>-» 
Common  in  rieb,  moist  soil,  among  the  mountains  of  India, 
The  stems  grow  in  cluaters^  from  Itl  to  lOO,  tarn  tbe  aama 
root-stock,  and  ere  stiei|rht  fbr  18  or  fO  feet.  When  in 
flower  it  is  usually  destitute  f  1  ives,  and  as  tbe  extre- 
mity of  every  ramification  is  covered  with  blo.<»«jm,  the  whole 
tree  seems  one  entire  immense  panicle.  Ite  seeds  UO 
(ued  as  rice.   Tabaaheer  is  found  in  its  joints. 

2.  B,  tirielat  Roxb.  Somewhat  spiny.  Flowers  in  ex- 
tremely compact  whorls  (Sadimtqia  vedroo  of  the  Telingas). 
Said  to  be  a  smaller  species  than  the  last :  it  grows  in  a  drier 
situation,  has  a  much  smaller  cavity,  and  is  very  straight, 
lu  great  stength,  soliditv,  and  straigfatneas.  render  it  much 
fitter  for  many  uses  Wvm  this  we  abafts  ef  laiicea  am 
made  in  India. 

3.  B.vutgarit^VftiaiSL  Not  spiny;  leaves  very  natnnr, 
eovered  at  the  edge  and  on  the  upper  surface  with  asperi- 
ties.— Found  in  tne  East  Indies,  whence  ii  isi  thought  to 
have  been  carried  to  the  West.  Its  stems  are  from  twenly 
to  thirty  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  child's  am. 

4.  B.  jptnofo,  Kozb.  Strang^  anaed  vidi  both  mo^ 
and  compound  spines;  leaves  very  nanoip,  laieljr  more 
than  eix  ntebes  long.  (BsAer  bant  in  Beni^.)-~Comnen 

about  Calcutta,  rinii  iii  the  '^outh  of  India,  forming  an  im- 
penetrablcjLiii|,'le  :  al-;;  olli  a  cultivated  round  Indian  villages. 
It  a  smaller  h  lU  ^  than  most  of  the  others,  and  is  con- 
sequently stronger  thaii  many  of  them.  Dr.  Roxburgh 
describes  it  as  rising  in  such  dense  tufls  to  upnear  like  a 
single  tnink  at  aaoM  distaiioa ;  and  by  help  of  their  niny 
branches  flohonad  togethw  »at  it  it  a  neat  BdnonatBU 
1 1  r  It  <!r  <vn  an  <dd  clump of  them.  The  aieiM  are  ftom 

tluL-tv  I.J  fiity  feet  long. 

J  H.  TtJda,  Roxb.  Not  spiny;  leaves  brood,  rounded 
or  heart-shaped  at  tbe  base.  {Tulda  ban*  in  Bengal; 
Peka  bam  of  the  Hindus.)— Common  all  ovar  Bengal  $  ite 
growth  ia  so  lanid  that  tbe  Mena,  whieh  aia  sometnnes  os 
muoh  as  seventy  (bet  long  and  twelve  inches  in  circum- 
ference,  rise  to  their  full  height  in  about  thirty  days;  before 
their  lateral  shoou  are  formed,  they  are  described  as  re- 
sembling fishing-rods  of  immense  size.  Tbe  young  thick 
shootjs,  when  about  two  feet  high,  are  tender,  and  form  an 
excellent  ntclilek  It  is  duefly  used  for  scaffokiing,  and  for 
co%'ering  the  housm  of  ni^ves ;  it  is  found  to  last  much 
longer  if  steeped  in  water  some  time  before  being  used.  Of 
this  species  Dr.  Ro.xburgh  mentions  several  Varieties.  J'  t/\i 
bans  i&  a  larger  variety,  with  lunger  and  thicker  joints ; 
Basini  beau  has  a  larger  cavity,  and  is  chiefly  used  to  make 
baskets.  B^koor  b«m  is  of  a  smaU  size,  very  solid  and 
strong,  much  bent  to  one  side,  and  armed  witb  numenma 
strong  thorns.  A  staff  of  it  must  be  placed  in  the  band  of 
every  young  Brahmin  when  invested  with  the  sacerdotal 
robe.    It  is  probably  a  distinct  species. 

6.  B.  Balcooa,  Roxb.  Not  spiny  ;  leaves  narrow,  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base.  (Balcoo  b<nu  in  Bengal.) —A  native  of 
Bengal,  and  even  note  gigantie  then  the  last.  It  ia 
reckoned  by  the  vrorken  in  bamboo  Ae  very  best  ftr 
building  purposes;  previously  to  being  used,  it  is  immersed 
in  water  tor  a  considerable  time.  Two  varieties  are  distin- 
guished :  Dhonli  ba/roo,  the  larger,  and  BalooO  boHtt  which 
is  smaller  and  stronger,  with  a  leu  cavity- 

7.  B.  BiumeanOt  MinlteB,  Aimed  with  triple  recurved 
spinea;  leavea  very  iiarnnr,i|uileBmooth.  suddenly  tapering 
into  a  short  atallc  (JSfawfr  <^wi^,or  AamtediiHe,hi  Java.) 
—A  native  of  Java.   Stems  about  as  thick  as  a  child's  nrro. 

8.  B.  agrrstis,  Poir.  Stems  crooked,  at  the  lower  part 
very  spiny  ;  lea\'  .  ri  irrow,  small,  smooth.  (Bulu  haduri, 
and  Teba  teba  in  Aml<oyna.) — On  mountains,  and  in  dry 
and  desert  plaees  in  all  China  and  Cochin  China ;  common, 
also,  in  varioua  islands  in  tbe  Malay  Archipelago.  Its 
crocdted,  eemetitees  eieeping  sterna,  and  nigged  aspect, 
distinguish  it  Tlie  trunk  is  a  foot  thick,  iinl  t!ir  joints 
(we  presume  near  the  ba^e)  a  ftwt  and  a  lial:  l  itig,  and 
often  nearly  solid. 

9.  B.  liumarsii,  Kunth.  Stems  ven  much  branched. 
— Found  wild  in  MadagaMar,  wboreb  nwiaver.  it  ia  not 
behoved  to  be  indigenous. 

10.  B.  eiifie,  lufar.  Stems  perfectly  enarmed ;  leaves 
vrry  narrow,  and  clasping  the  stems  at  thei-  bn^n  Culti- 
vatod  in  tho  fields  una  hedges  of  Cochin  C  hina,  and  found 
wild  in  Amboyna,  where  aeveral  supposed  varieties  exisC 
Its  Stems  grow  thirty  feet  long,  and  arc  said  by  Rumpbins 
to  be  the  strongest  of  all  the  species,  although  ite  irilil  an 
thin.  Itia  aemetimaa  as  thidtaa  a  iaaa*al^ 
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11.  B.  moTimir.  Poir.  Stf'ins  very  straight,  branobing 
only  near  the  sumtnit,  and  densely  covered  with  spine*. — 
The  m  ist  untie  n(  all  the  species,  trum  t-inhty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  h<ph,  and  BometimcB  as  thick  as  a  man  s  body. 
Its  wood  is.  however,  very  thin.  It  is  found  wild  in  Cam- 
bodia, Bally.  Jan*  and  Vkrioiu  isUnds  of  the  ll«l»jrMi 
Awhipdago. 

12.  B.  a^pmi.  Schultcs.  Stems  oovered  all  over  with  a 
sort  (if  while  mealy  down.  (Buiu  potong  of  Aniboyua.)^ — 
Found  at  the  foot  of  mountains  in  Amboynn,  with  stems 
from  sixty  to  aeventjr  tttet  higjkt  Mid  a*  thi«k  as  a  man's 
(bigb.  It  does  not  naneli,  but  emits  Httle^  baid,  spine-like 
loots  at  its  nodes. 

13.  B,  apttt,  Srhultcs.  Lt-avcs  von-  Inri^r,  taper-pointed, 
and  pniduully  nnrrowuit;  to  the  base,  extremely  scabrous  at 
the  edpe. — .Auuthcr  gignntic  species,  wiili  the  dimensions 
of  the  last,  growinjj  on  Mount  Salak,  in  Java. 

14.  B,  Bitmng,  HchxdVn.  Leaves  veir  large,  taper-poiiiited. 
narrowed  at  tbe  base  into  a  sort  of  bmtly  ycry  short  stallt, 
very  «>abroi!';  :i!  tl:c  cdiji-'  atvl  on  the  upper  surface.  —  Found 
in  Java.  Willi  the  la>U  and  raiuarkabic  for  its  e.xtreuiel) 
brond  and  scabrous  leaves.    Its  dimensioiiH  are  not  stateil. 

16.  B.  niffra,  Loddigcs.  Not  spidv.  Stcma  blender, 
swelled  at  the  nodes,  dark-bnMra,  and  polished,  not  more 
tban  a  man's  height  Leases  narrow,  very  smooth,  rou  nded 
and  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  short  stalk ;  ligule  with 
Ion?  stiff  fringes. — A  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton, 
where  its  he.Tiitifiil  slender  stems  are  cut  for  the  handles  of 
pa;  u<  .Is,  w  ilkin^  sticks,  &c.  It  is  by  far  the  most  patient 
of  cold,  having  been  living  for  several  years  without  pro- 
tection in  a  morass  in  the  garden  of  ttra  London  Horticul- 
taral  Soeiet]r»and  is  no  doubt  cnpable  of  being  acclimated  in 
the  aonth-west  of  England,  or  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 

16.  B.  arisf'ilti,  Lfxhiiire^.  Stems  sletuier,  smooth,  ni't 
.vpiny.  Leaves  very  smooth.  narro»e<l  jfraduaih  at  the  h:iso 
into  a  short  stalk;  with  downy  fringed  sheaths.  Li{;u!i  s 
divided  into  very  long  coarse  fringes.  Nodes  mealy  when 
young.— Native  of  the  Bast  Indies.  A»ery  elegant  species, 
Rlaterl  to  tlio  1  I  St. 

17.  B.  nana,  Ru\h,  Km  ft  of  the  Chinese,  of  whose  coun- 
try it  is  a  native.    It  makes  most  >)eantiful  close  hedges. 

1 8.  i}.  piiftf^ri^;.  Loddiges.  Not  spiny.  Young  shoots, 
Icnf-sheaths  and  leavst  on  the  under  side,  covered  with 
short  down.  A  very  remarkable  speeisa.  obtained  by  the 
Bnglisb  from  the  eolleetioiis  of  France.  Its  aati\i'<e  eonntiT 
is  unknown.  Tlu  stems  are  Ihir^ftet  long,  and  an  inch 

«nd  a  half  in  dianieti  r. 

I''.  /?.  s/rrifa.  Lodrliijos.  N'jt  spiny.  Stems  slender, 
poh*ii«l.  yellow  with  green  stripes.  Leaves  narrow,  rather 
i^laucous  on  the  underside,  tapering  into  a  short  stalk  at 
the  base»  quite  smooth,  except  a  few  short  black  hairs  on 
die  sheaths.— A  natit'e  of  China.  Often  cultivated  in  the 
hot-houses  of  England,  on  account  of  its  beStttiAdvariiagated 
stems.    Grows  about  twenty  feet  high. 

20,  B.  glaufa,  Loddiges.  Not  spiny.  Stems  very  slender, 
•pale  green.  Leaves  very  small,  not  downv»  Uper-pointed. 
almost  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  eoverea  on  the  under* 
surface  with  very  close  bright  glaucous  bloom.  leaves 
scarcely  above  an  inch  long,  and  not  more  than  two  lines 
broad.— A  native  of  India,  whetice  it  was  proeund  by  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  A  very  remarkable  species,  nut  growing 
above  two  feet  nigh,  with  satangted  branebea. 

^  Si  Atioiic  Bambo's,  inth  the  flnwrm  not  panidtdf  but 
in  nmpU:  terminal  trhoried  spikes. 

41.  B.  vtrtieiUata.  Willd,  Leaf-sheaths  covered  with 
stinging'  hairs.  5?teniH  wliitish. — Fifteen  or  sixteen  feel 
high,  and  when  full-grown  of  a  pale  colonr,  winch  becomes 
nearly  white  in  rlrying.  The  hairs  of  the  leaves  occasion  so 
much  itcbhis.  that  this  kind  is  troublesome  to  oottect.  It  is 
tbe  Xeldhl  wlfa  of  Rumphius,  who  says  the  ed|i^  of  fts  lesrea 
•no  so  sharp  as  to  wound  the  gatherers.   In  Amboyna. 

92.  B.  atra.  Leaf-stalks  covered  with  stinginir  hairs. 
Slem-i  black  and  shinitxg.— Very  like  the  la.st,  and  found 
also  m  A  mbovna.  It  cniefly  differs  in  tbe  colour  of  the 
stems.   It  Is  tho  ZeMa  Mgni  of  Rumphius. 

23.  B.  prava.  Leaves  veiy  large,  stiff,  and  broad,  ex> 
tremely  hispid  with  stinging  hairs.— The  most  eommon  hi 
Amboyna,  fonning  lar;;e  wooils,  which  eome  down  to  the 
eOBMt;  it  flourishes  er(ually  m  dry  and  moist  situations, 
and  is  readily  known  l  om  the  others  of  this  section  by  its 
very  largo  leaves,  which  are  as  much  as  eighteen  inches 
»ng  amftlaae  or  ftv  iMta  btMd. 


24.  B.picta.  Jointg  \cr\  long,  varieEsted  with  white  and 
green.  lA^aves  narrow  and  not  very  nairy — Common  in 
Cerama,  Kelunt^a,  Ce  lebes,  and  some  other  Malayan  islands. 
Its  joints  are  as  much  as  four  feet  long  and  idiout  two  inches 
thick  *  the  wood  is  thin,  and  it  is  cottsaquMitty  nsad  prinei* 
paUy  for  light  walking-sticks;  it  is  however  excmnety  strong. 

^h.  B.Amahumma.  Joints  short  Leaves  with  stinging 
hairs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  but  smooth  near  liie 
ground. — Less  straight,  aud  more  short-jointed  than  any 
of  the  preceding  species  of  this  secthm.  lis  wood  is  WTf 
thick.   In  Amboyna  and  Manipa. 

26.  B.  multipux.  Lour.  Stems  long-jointed,  not  spiny. 
Leaves  stingleas,  narrow,  and  clasping  the  stoms  at  their 
base— Cultivated  in  tbe  North  of  Cochin  China  for  hedges. 
Its  leaves  are  \ery  narrow  and  of  a  hrownisli-green.  The 
stems  are  about  twi-h  c  feci  long  and  an  inch  thick 

27.  B.  tabucaria,  Poir.  Stems  slender,  very  stnl^^of 
nearly  eqnal  thickness,  branched ;  with  ven  hmg  louig^ 
jeims.— w0d  In  the  bhuk  and  atfriUaeeons  soil  of  Amboyn.*, 

Manipa,  and  .Tava,  in  tVie  plaitis  and  lunistcr  parts  of  the 
tnountains.  lis  stems  are  nearly  solid,  and  txct'ssively 
touL'h  and  hard.  Tlie  jouits  arc  three  or  four  leet  long, 
and  not  thicker  than  tbe  little  finger ;  when  polishetl  they 
make  the  finest  pipe-sticks.  The  outside  is  so  hard,  that 
it  emits  sparks  of  to  what  atniek  by  the  hatchet  The 
speciea  nuM  yery  mueh  at  tb«  toot 

(  3.  AwtncoM  Aunfoov. 

28.  B.  GuiiJtia,  Ilumh.  Leaves  \ery  narrow,  covered 
with  asperities  at  the  edge  and  on  the  undur-suri'ace. — Found 
in  warm  and  toinperate  places,  on  the  western  side  of  ttm 
Cordilleras  of  New  Gr^Doda  and  Quito,  growing  like  a  tree 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  with  a  knotted,  shining  trunk, 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaven,  which  are  ais  Of 
se\en  inches  long,  are  not  more  than  five  lines  broad. 

'.'9  B  lattfolia,  Ilumb.  Leaves  narrow,  but  oblong; 
extremely  soMith.— About  twenty-five  feet  high.  dtOM^ 
at  tbe  point,  vith  shining  joints,  two  feet  long, 'and  about  ^ 
four  inches  thiek.  The  leaves  are  the  same  length  as  in  the 
last,  but  thrice  as  broad.  It  is  found  in  the  damp  shady 
woods  on  lias  banka  of  the  ciTer  Caiaiquiare^  in  tnpical 
America. 

30.  B.  7\^[aara,Nees.  Leaves  oblong>lanceolate,  rounded 
I  at  tbe  bosa,  and  then  narrowed  into  a  very  short  smUL — 

Stems  twenty  to  thirty  ftet  long,  and  (bur  to  sfat  inobes  in 

diameter,  with  joints  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  lung;  tbe 
leaves  are  lune  ur  ten  inches  loiii;  and  full  two  inches  wide. 
Found  by  Dr.  Von  Martins  in  woods  IsOU  feet  above  Hie 
sea,  on  the  mountain  calle<l  Senra  do  Mar,  towards  Guaran- 
tinqueta.  in  the  province  of  St.  Paul's. 

31.  B.  parviporot  Sohultes.  An  obscava  speoies,  fouiMl 
on  the  mountains  of  POra,  in  Huanooo^  by  Hmnko.  The 
st^^m  is  said  to  Ik?  branched,  and  the  ktavsa  Isncp  shaped, 
taper-pointed,  with  a  scabrous  edjre. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  liuit  many  other  species  of  this 
curious  genus  are  to  be  found  in  the  tropiral  parts  of  Asia 
and  America:  it  is  also  nut  improbable  that  some  of  tho 
fbregoing  may  bo  repetitions.  Travellers  who  have  oppur- 
tunrties  of  procuring  wild  specimens  of  bamboos  should  dry 

a  siiiall  branch  «  i;h  the  leaves,  and  if  pos<ilile  tiie  l!o\vei-s; 
and  should,  ul  the  saiittj  tiine,  put  by  a  portion  of  the  lovtet 
part  of  the  stem,  six  or  seven  feet  kmg,  *>Tftrlwil  ao  aa  to 
correspond  with  the  dried  specinien. 

(See  Roxburgh's  Flora  /nduv,  vd.  iL :  Rumphiua't 
Herbarium  Amboineme,  vol.  iv.;  Romerand  Schmltes'sfj^ 
tema  P'es»''chilium,  vol  Tii.> 

BAMKF  \\.  Cm,  ,.;..-,;:f,i,l.A.] 

BAMPION.  orBAMPiUN  IN  THE  BUbH.  a  mar- 
ket town  and  parish  in  the  county  of  Oxford  and  the  hun> 
dred  of  Bampton.  The  population  in  1801  was  1003;  in 
1811. 1S8S:  in  1881.  14«0;  and  in  18S1, 1M5.   [See  Ox- 

IjAMPTON,  a  ni.a.ket  town  ar.d  pajish  in  the  county  of 
Devon  and  the  hundred  of  Bampton.  It  is  160  mile.5  from 
London,  about  half  way  between  Minchead  and  Exeter. 
The  weekly  nivhet  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two 
hits  in  the  year,  ono  of  which  is  held  on  Whit'Tuesdav,  und 
tbe  other  on  dw  last  Tinirsday  In  Oelober.  At  these  half- 
yetu'ly  fairs  some  of  the  finest  sheep  in  England  are  sold. 
Its  pnpulotion  in  1801  v.ag  l.te-l:  in  IHll,  1422;  in  1891, 
163  i  :  iin«l  in  1811,  1961      S  .•  DKynNSHias.J 

BAMPTON  LECTUKS.  an  endowment  for  evw  of  a 
ooom  of  Bigbt  SamoMi  to  \m  ananaUr  fnaaited  in  tfco 
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University  of  Oxfonl,  between  the  c«min»Ticement  of  tbe 
last  month  in  Lent  Tirm  and  the  end  of  the  thir  i  week  in 
Act  Term,  at  St.  Marv  R  (Church.  This  lecture  was  faunded 
in  nur&uance  of  the  will  of  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  canon- 
Msidmtiaiy  of  Uw  cathedral  of  8ali»buiy,  who  atdmd  thit 
the  Teetttrer  tluMild  be  yearly  chosen,  upon  tbefintTtlMday 
in  Kasler  Term,  by  the  hcarls  of  c  olleges  only,  and  no 
others :  no  person  to  b«  qualified  tn  preach  the  sermons 
unlesH  he  had  taken  the  dej^ce  of  M  A.  at  least,  in  one  of 
the  two  univeraities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  tbe  same 
peraon  never  to  fnwich  the  lecture  twice.  The  iermoM  to 
be  upon  some  one  or  other  of  tbe  following  sntijeeto:  *to 
confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  oonfiito  «ll 
heretics  and  sr hi^rn  vfics  ;  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  upon  the  authority  ot  the  writings  of  the 
primitive  falher».  as  tu  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  primi* 
tive  church;  upon  tbe  divinity  of  otur  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesm  Christ ;  upon  the  divinity  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost ;  upon 
the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Vaith,  as  comprehended  in 
the  Apostles'  and  Niccne  Creeds."  Thirty  copies  of  these 
lecture-sermons  are  to  be  always  printed  wiihm  two  months 
after  they  are  preached ;  one  copy  to  be  tliven  U>  the  Clian- 
eetlor  of  the  University,  one  to  the  l)ead  of  every  college, 
one  copy  to  the  mapr  of  tbe  citjr  of  Oxf<»d.  aad'one  copy 
to  be  ^nt  into  the  Dodleian  lihrary;  and  the  expense  of 
printiii;^  them  to  be  paid  or,t  of  the  revenue  of  the  lands  or 
cstult-;^  given  for  cst^lishing  the  lecture  ;  tbe  preacher  nut 
to  be  paid,  nor  to  ho  entitled  to  the  revenne,  beraro  thqr  are 
printed. 

The  names  and  dates  of  the  succes>ive  preacheni  from 
1780,  when  the  aeries  was  begun*  will  be  found  in  the 
Orfttrd  JMvertity  CalentUtr.    The  greater  part  of  the 

srrmoTis  preached  have  been  puhlished,  hr.t  a  fc-w  of  the 
C0Ur:scs  have  been  printed  onlv,  in  acconiance  with  the  limit 
already  expressed  from  the  foimdiT  s  will,  and  are  rarely 
met  with.  Among  the  names  of  the  preachers,  those  of 
Joseph  White,  D.D..  Edward  Tatham,  D.D  ,  Geor;,'e  J>tanlcv 
FiTber.  M.A..  Wdliam  Van  MUdert.  D.D.  (now  Biabop  of 
Durham),  and  Reginald  Heber  M.A.,  are  perhaps  tha 
most  eminent. 

The  clear  income  of  Mr.  Bampton's  estate,  in  17^10, 
amounted  to  120/.  per  annum. 

BAN.  a  word  found  in  many  of  the  modem  languages  of 
Eviope  in- various  senses.  But  as  the  idea  of  '  publication' 
or  *  proclamation'  runs  through  them  all,  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  the  antient  word  ban  still  preserved  in  the  Gaelic  and 
the  modern  Wei".!!  in  the  simple  siMi^.e  of'  proelaimin^'." 

As  a  part  of  the  common  spe«ch  uf  the  Knghsh  nation, 
the  worn  is  now  so  rarely  used  that  it  is  put  into  some 
gioflSBrieB  of  provincial  or  arebaical  words,  as  if  it  were 
obsolete,  or  confined  to  some  partieolar  districts  or  parti- 
cular claw?.  Yet,  both  as  a  substantiva  and  a  verb,  it 
is  found  in  some  of  our  best  writer.* ;  among  the  poets, 
Spenser,  Marluwc,  and  Shakspeere :  and  among  iiro>c- 
writers,  Knollcs  and  Hooker.  By  these  writers,  howe\er, 
it  Is  not  used  in  its  origjnal  sense  of  '  proclamation.'  but  iti 
a  sense  which  it  has  ao^oiied  by  its  use  in  proclamations  of 
a  pertieular  kind ;  and  it  is  in  this  secondary  sense  only  that 
it  now  occurs  in  common  lanjjuage,  to  denote  rursinj;,  dc- 
nouncinj*  woe  and  mi-chief  agauiht  one  who  has  offended. 
A  MUu'le  (juotation  from  Shakspeare's  tale  of  Venus  and 
Adonit  will  show  preeisely  how  it  is  used  by  writers  who 
have  emplojred  it,  and  t;y  the  people  firom  whoM  lips  it 
may  stUl  sometimes  be  heard : 


t  vilb  eDiflif  dan  AikaU  sMi. 


The  improvement  of  English  manners  having  driven  out 
the  practice,  tbe  word  baa  neariy  disappeared.  But  in  the 
middle  1^  the  praotke  was  oouotenanced  by  such  high 
authority,  that  we  cannot  wonder  al  its  having  piwrailed  in 

the  more  ordinary  ranks  and  nffliirs 'of  Iif«. 

When  churches  and  monasteries  were  founded,  writini,' 
were  usually  (irawn  up,  specifying  wilit  what  liuid«  tb<t 
founder  and  other  early  benefactors  endowed  them;  and 
tbeae  instniinents  often  conclude  with  imprecatory  sen- 
tences in  which  torments  here  and  bereafler  are  invoked 
•^n  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  divert  the  lands  from  tbe 
purposes  lor  which  thov  were  bestowed.  It  seems  that  what 
we  now  read  in  these  instruments  was  openly  pr')nuunceil 
in  the  fact-  of  the  church  and  the  world  by  the  donors,  with 
certain  aecompanying  ceremonies.  Mattliew  Paris,  a  monk 
«C  8ti  AUwn's.  who  has  left  one  of  lbs  beet  of  the  eariy 


chronirles  of  English  affairs,  relates  that  when  Kuig 
H*  \  III.  had  refoundetl  ;hc  church  of  Westnunsler,  he 
went  nUo  the  cbap«l  of  St.  Catherine,  where  a  lar^c  assem- 
bly of  prelates  and  nobles  was  collected  to  ri.<ceive  him. 
The  pKelatea  were  drasaad  in  full  pontificals,  and  each  held 
a  flaaiDo  in  hw  hand.  The  Ung  advanoed  to  the  altar,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  the  Holy  E«range)ists.  prmiounced  a 
bentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  should  de- 
prive the  church  of  any  thing  which  lie  had  given  it,  or  of 
any  of  its  rights.  When  the  king  had  finished,  tlie  prelates 
east  down  uie  candles  which  tbqr  held,  and  whfle  tliey  lay 
upon  the  pavementi  smoking  and  stinking  (we  U'h'  the 
words  of  the  author  who  relates  the  transaction),  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  said  aloud  :  'Thus,  thus  may  the  con- 
demned souls  of  those  who  shall  violate  or  unfavourably 
interpret  these  rights  be  extinguished,  smoke,  and  stink :' 
when  all  present,  but  the  hwg  espoeiaUy,  shouted  out 
'  Amen,  Amen.' 

This,  in  the  English  phrase,  was  the  banning  of  the  tniddc 
ages.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  ecclei^iastical  afi'airs.  King 
Henry  111.,  in  the  ninth  year  of  '  is  i  ign,  renewed  the 
grant  of  Magna  Charta.  In  tbe  course  of  the  struggle  which 
was  going  on  in  the  fimner  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
between  the  kuu[  and  the  barons,  other  diarten  of  libertiaa 
were  gnrnted.  Bnt  (br  the  preservation  of  that  which  die 

barotis  knew  wi-^  r^nly  extorted,  the  strongest  guarantee  was 
required  ;  and  tlie  king  was  induced  to  jire^ide  at  a  great 
assembly  of  nobles  and  prelates,  when  the  an  hlu^ihop  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all 
persons  of  whatever  degree  w  ho  should  violate  the  cbartem. 
This  was  done  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  3td  day  of  Bfay, 
1«S3.  The  trsnsaetfam  was  made  matter  of  public  reeoid, 
and  is  presenr'ed  in  the  great  colleotion  of  national  docB- 
ments  calletl  Rymer's  Fcmtra. 

But  besides  these  general  bamnn^s,  particular  persons 
who  escaped  from  justice  or  w  ho  opposed  themselves  to  the 
sentence  of  the  church,  were  sometimes  ^nneif  or  idaeed 
under  a  ban.  In  the  history  of  English  affairs  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  is  the  case  of 
n  :;  1,1  le  Montfort.  This  Guidowas  the  son  of  Simcn  dc 
MonUort.  earl  of  J>eicestcr,  and  grandson  of  King  John. 
In  the  troubles  in  England,  in  which  his  father  lost  his 
life,  no  one  had  been  more  aotive  in  tbe  king's  service  than 
Henry  of  AlmaiDe.  another  grandson  of  King  John,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  Richard  that  king's  younger  son.  who 
had  been  elected  King  of  the  Almains.  This  young  prince 
being  at  ^'iterbo  in  Italy,  and  present  at  a  religious  service 
m  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city,  was  suddenly  assaulted 
by  Guido  de  Montftct,  and  slain  upon  the  spot  A  general 
detestation  of  the  orime  was  felt  throughout  Europe.  Xhintio 
has  placed  the  murdenr  in  the  Iftfemo 

He  in  (>f>d'i  bo«oiB  tiiiou 
TtM  hrart  ittll  rerrrenecd  on  the  b.mkt  ot  Thtm**, 

The  murderer  escaped.  Among  the  rumours  of  the  time, 
one  was  that  he  was  wandering  in  Norway.  This  man  the 
pope  placed  under  a  ban  ;  that  is,  be  issued  a  pvoclamatioB' 
requiring  that  no  person  should  protect,  oonnsel,  or  assist 
him  ;  that  no  person  should  hold  any  intercourse  with  him 
of  any  kind,  except,  perhaps,  itorae  little  might  l>e  allowed 
for  the  good  of  his  soul ;  that  all  who  harboured  him  should 
fall  under  an  interdict ;  and  that  if  any  person  were  bound 
to  him  by  any  oath  of  fidelity,  he  was  auolved  of  the  oath. 
This  waa  nmmulgaled  thnmghout  Bunps.  A  papal  bull 
in  which  the  proclamation  is  set  fiirth  still  «tbts  among  the 
puhl-c  records  in  the  eliapter-house  at  Westminster.  A 
cupy  of  it  is  in  Ryiner  s  FfmUtru.  The  pope  uses  the  very 
expression /oriawwiMwrf  ,■  'Gmdoneiu  etiam  forhanuimus.' 

This  species  of  banning  is  what  is  meant  when  we  read 
of  pmonsorcities  being  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
a  phraae  not  unfireque^jr  ooeturing  in  writers  on  the  affairs 
of  Germany.  POraons  orellieswho  opposed  themselves  tu 
the  general  voice  of  the  confedcra'.i  i  i  c:>-  by  some  public 
act,  like  those  which  have  been  dvscnbed,  cut  ott  from 
!>uciety,  and  deprived  of  rank,  title,  privileges,  and  pm* 
perty. 

It  is  manifest  that  out  of  this  use  of  the  word  has  sprung 
that  popular  sense  in  which  now  only  Uie  word  '\%  ever  hcartl 
among  us,  as  well  as  the  Italian  handht,  French  batmir  and 
the  English  baninh. 

In  some  parts  of  England,  before  tho Reformation,  an  m- 
ferior  species  of  banning  was  practised  by  the  parish  priests. 
'  la  the  Maiebes  of  WiOest'  says  Tyndal  in  his  workagainat 
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the  Romisli  Chvirrh,  pntitlcMl  Thfi  Ohedymcf  nf  n  Chritten 
Man,  1;>34.  *it  is  the  manner,  il  any  man  have  an  ox  or  a 
pow  Moicn.  he  coincth  to  tlie  curate  and  desircth  him  to  curse 
tho  ttealw ;  and  b«  aomiiuuub  tba  paiidi  to  give  him*  every 
men,  <3od*e  cane,  and  his ;  **  Go(3*>  eone  and  nine  have  he, ' 
fcaycth  every  rnan  in  tlio  p;irish."  Stowu  r«.!;i)i-i  that,  in 
1299,  tho  fh'an  uf  Si.  Paul  a  iucurst-rl  at  Piiul's  Cros«i  all 
those  wlio  had  searched  in  the  rimn  li  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields  for  a  hoard  of  gold,  iljondon,  p.  333.)  Tyndal  argues 
against  the  practice,  as  be  doea  asaiiiat  the  euomnnnica- 
tuy  power  in  {^neral.  Yet  <^nTnetnin{;  like  it  seems  to  bo 
itin  retained  in  the  Commination  Service  of  the  Engliith 
Chtuch. 

In  France  the  popular  language  has  not  been  influenced 
bj  tliis  application  of  the  word  b<m  to  the  same  extent  with 
the  Knglub.  With  them  the  idea  of  pubUeation  prevails 
over  that  ot dmounemettt,  and  they  rail  the  pttblic  ny  h\ 
which  men  arc  called  to  a  sale  of  merchandise,  especial  ly 
when  it  is  done  hy  beat  of  drum,  a  bon.  In  time  of  wax 
a  pi'H-lamation  throu^;h  tiic  rai.ks  ol'  an  army  is  the  6a«. 
la  Artois  and  some  parts  of  i'irardy  tlu>  public  bell  is  called 
Am  btUKloque,  or  the  cloehe  d  l>an,  at.  being  rung  to  sum- 
moB  peo^b  to  their  aaeembliea.  When  thoie  v£>  held  of 
the  king  were  sutntnoned  to  attend  him  in  his  wars,  they 
were  tho  ban,  and  tenant*  of  tlio  si.-condary  rank  the arn'^^- 
bun ;  and  out  of  tiiiii  I'tudal  use  of  the  icrm  arose  tho  ex- 
jir.jssion>  fourd  ban,  and  mnuUn  a  han,  for  a  lonl  n  bake- 
house, or  a  lord's  mill,  at  which  the  tenants  of  a  manor  (as 
is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  England)  were  bound  to  bake 
their  bntad,  or  to  erinil  their  corn.  The  banlieue  of  a  city 
b  a  diatriet  arouno  it,  usually,  but  not  always,  a  league  on 
all  aides,  throuLrh  wiui.'h  ilie  pri)c-1aiiiati>(n  uf  tin-  prnu.'ipal 
jnd:;c  of  ttie  place  has  authority.    A  person  submitting  to 

l  e  is  said  to  kerp  his  bail,  toA  M  who  retttnu  bome 
Without  a  recall  breakM  hit  ban. 

The  French  use  the  word  a«  the  English  do,  when  lihejr 
speak  of  the  ban,  or,  as  we  ^^enk  and  write  it,  the  banm  of 
marriage.  This  ij>  the  publii;  proclamation  whicli  the  law 
requires  of  the  intention  of  the  parties  named  to  enter  into 
the  marriage  covenant.  The  law  of  the  oDtient  French 
and  of  the  English  church  is  iii  this  impact  the  same. 
The  praclamaiioii  must  be  made  on  tbn»  weoanive  Sun- 
days in  the  chwdi,  during  tiM  time  of  the  eeMmlim  of 
public  wcmblp,  when  it  is  pnamned  Ibat  the  whole  patith  is 
present. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  is  two-fold:  1.  To  prevent 
clandestine  murnage^.  aodmaniages  between  parties  not  free 
fiom  the  marriage  contnelt  parties  within  the  prohibited  de 
BMt  of  kindled*  minora*  or  excommunicates ;  and.  2.  to  save 
the  eontraetinjr  paftias  from  precipitancy,  who  by  this  provi- 
si  ni  are  compelled  to  suffer  ■<otiu'  weeks  to  pass  between  ihc 
couseut  privately  given  and  received  between  thuiuselves 
and  the  marriage.  Both  these  objects  arc  of  importance, 
and  ought  to  be  aecared  by  law.  The  ban,  or  banns,  may, 
however,  be  d^ienaed  with.  In  that  case  a  license  is  ob- 
tained £rom  some  penon  who  is  authorized  by  the  bishop 
of  f he  diocese  to  gtant  it,  by  which  license  the  parties  are 
allowed  to  marry  in  the  cliureh  or  cbapel  of  the  parish  or 
Itiirochial  <  lia|H'lry  ut  which  either  of  them  resides,  in  which 
roarriages  an'  wunt  to  be  celebrated,  without  the  publica- 
tion of  banns.  The  law,  however,  takea  care  to  eoaure  the 
oljeota  fir  whieh  the  publication  of  banna  was  devised,  by 
reqiuring  oaths  to  be  taken  by  the  party  applying  for  t!ie 
Itfrense,  and  certificates  of  consent  of  pjironis  or  guardians 
in  the  c  ase  of  minors.  Spirial  lirgnsfx  not  only  dispense 
W  ith  the  publication  of  banns,  but  allow  the  parties  to  marry 
!t  any  convenient  time  or  place.  These  ate  granted  only 
bjr  tbe  Aicbbisbop  of  Canterbur}%  in  virtue  of  a  statute 
inadn  in  the  twenty -flilh  yearoif  King  Henry  VIII..  entitled 
an  act  ooncernin';  Peter-Ponce  and  dispensations. 

It  is  not  known  when  this  praei'.pc  began,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly very  antieiit.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  is 
alluded  to  in  a  paswage  of  Tertullian.  Among  the  inno- 
vations introdnoeu  in  France  during  the  time  of  the  first 
Revotution^  oam  waa  to  aubstitute  for  this  onl  puUieation 
awfitten  annomneement  of  the  intention,  affixed  to  the  doer 
rf  the  town-hall,  or  in  some  public  place,  during  a  certain 
ume.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  liable  these  bills  ore 
to  bo  t>rn  liowii  or  defaeed,  and  iiic  questions  which  may 
ari^>  in  consequence,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  a  mode 
which  there  is  much  reason  to  prefer  to  that  which  has 
so  Igof  been  established  in  Christian  nations. 

BAN.  BANUS,  or  BANNUS,  derived  from  the  Scla- 


vonian  ban,  a  chief,  is  the  name  given  to  the  eovenior  of 
certain  military  tlistriets  in  the  kin«rdora  of  Hungary,  in 
Sclavonia,  and  Crualia,  wiio  is  the  representatire  Of  tbA 

sovereign,  and  in  virtue  of  his  office,  takes  the  command  Ibr 
the  defbnoe  of  those  dlstrleta  fn  time  of  war.  A  distiict,  over 

w  hich  sur-h  a  ban  or  ruler  is  set,  is  hence  termed  a  Banate  or 
Banal.  There  are  two  of  these  banates  in  Hungarv  ;  the 
one,  lying  between  44"  IC  and  4fi"*  15'  N.  lat.,  and  20°  2' 
and  2'^  32'  E.  long.,  is  called  the  Hungarian  Bauate,  whieh 
comprehends  the  three  south-eastern  dreles  of  Torontal, 
Tpmesh,  and  Krasbova,  which  lie  betwQpn  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss.  It  contains 
a  surface  of  about  1200  square  miles ;  163  towns  and  inha- 
bited places ;  two  districts  where  the  Banate  regiments 
arc  raised ;  and  a  population  which  has  increased  since 
th«'  ypar  1 799.  from  129.232  to  upwards  of  180.000.  The 
nuhtary  head  q  uaiters  are  established  at  Temetvar.  Between 

tlie  south-western  btirders  of  llie  Hungarian  Banate  and 
the  Danube  lies  the  other  banate,  or  the  German  Banate 
(Tcutsch-Hanat),  which  Ibrms  part  of  the  iin li la ry  frontiers 
of  Austna,  and  has  an  area  of  about  1370  square  miles;  it 
is  therefore  termed  tlie  Banate  Frontier  also.  A  whole 
regiment  is  raised  and  reepiited  Aran  this  district;  the 
popuhtion  of  which  has  Hsen  Ihsm  61.988,  in  the  year  1799, 
to  nearly  0  J,(  l  O  in  the  present  day  :  the  regimental  staff  is 
stationed  at  I'anrsova  in  the  Temes.  Besides  this  town,  it 
(X-'ntains  about  fifty  larger  or  smaller  \'illutres,  some  of  w  idth 
have  1.'>0U  and  2UUU  inhabitants.  [See  Uum»ahi\n'  Ba- 
NAT8  and  Gkruan  Banatk.] 

Banal  Frontier  (Banal-Generalnt,  or  Banal-^nntzc)  is 
part  of  the  Austrian  military  frontiers,  which  is  situated 
in  that  suh-diMsi  n  of  them  called  the  Croatian  Frontier, 
belweeu  -iS,"  and  45"  32'  N.  lat.,  and  15°  50'  and  16°  f>i'  E. 
long. :  it  consists  of  two  circles,  the  First  and  Second  Banal 
Regiments,  which  lie  on  the  southera  bank  of  the  Save,  and 
extend  between  ibat  livinr,  ttie  Kulpa,  «id  die  Unna ;  the 
confluence  of  the  last  river  with  the  Save  forms  then:  most 
easterly  point,  Tliev  occupy  an  area  of  1003  square  miles, 
winch  iiave  a  population  of  about  126,300  souls,  and  contain 
543  towns  and  vdlagos.  The  staff  of  the  first  Banal  has  its 
head-quarters  at  Glina,on  the  river  of  that  name ;  and  that 
of  the  second,  at  Petrinia  and  Caatainicsa,  the  former  n 
large  and  delightfblly-sttnated  town  on  the  Kulpe.  The  • 
minority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Croatians,  consisting;  of  about 
40.000  tidhereiils  of  the  Greek  and  86,000  of  the  Armenian 
]HTsuasion.  The  face  of  the  country  presents  a  succession 
of  ^'entlo  acclivities  and  spacious  plains:  the  ibrmer  are 
constituted  of  the  Petrova-Gora  and  Zrin  rangM.  The 
Kulpa  forma  it*  northenD*  the  Save  its  north-enrtwn»  and 
the  tinna  its  sontb'eastnni  boundaries.  The  eottntry  eon- 
tains  several  morasses  ;  the  extent  of  surface  turned  to 
acc-ouut  1-.  al>i)Ut  5.'<*2,OUO  acres,  of  which  CO-l.tiOO  consist  of 
woods,  and  ■2J3.O()0  of  arable  land.  Nearly  .'jI'OK  acres  ur« 
cultivated  as  vineyards,  and  produce  about  S7,0U0  gallons  of 
wine.  Ilie  pasture-lands  occupy  about  15,500  acres,  wluch 
support  about  8000  horses,  and  oonstdetable  numbers  of 
cnttle.  sheep,  and  swine.  Iron  is  raised  in  small  qaantitaes ; 
but  mechanical  industry  is  represented  as  heiny  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Some  tra<le  with  Turkey  is  carried  on  through 
Costainicza  and  Radasnitza,  in  the  first  Banal  Regiment. 

The  Banal  Frontier  was  formed  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1696,  daring  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  L 

BAN  AT?  A.    [See  Musa.] 

BANBURY,  an  antient  borouffh  and  market-town,  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  th«>  river  Cnerwell,  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Oxford.  The  limits  of  the  old 
borough  ore  not  co-extensive  with  those  of  the  parish,  which 
comprises  also  the  township  of  Neithrop.  with  ita  hamlets  of 
Caltborp,  Wickham.  Haxdwiol^  and  Eanngton.  all  situated 
in  the  hundred  of  Banbury  and  county  of  Oxford  ;  and  the 
hamlets  of  Grimsbury  and  Nethercoton  the  east  side  of  tho 
Clierwell,  in  Sutton  hundred  and  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton. All  these  membeni  of  the  parish  have  been 
added  to  the  parliamentary  borough  by  the  Rctbriu 
Boundary  Act.  Banbury  is  six^-four  miles  N.W.  of 
London,  and  twenty -two  milea  N.  of  Oxftrd.  The  Saxon 
name  of  the  place,  accordinsr  to  Camden,  was  Bancsbyrig: 
It  stands  in  Doraesday-buok  Banesberie.  Tlie  name  ha:> 
led  to  the  supposition  that  the  great  battle  botv^  ecn  the 
West  Saxon  king  Cynric  and  the  Britons,  a.d.  ^56.  was 
fought  at  Banbury ;  but  Barbuiy,  in  Wiltshiie.  also  lays 
claim  to  being  the  site  nf  tho  same  event.  Roman  coins 
were  trcquenuy  found  at  Banbury  belbre  the  time  of  CaoH 
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den;  and  a  Roman  altar,  dUcovered  lon{^  ago,  wast  pre- 
served under  an  arch  in  the  street,  near  the  present  Old 
Georga  Inn,  tbenoe  caUed  in  oU  vritingB  the  Georg«  and 
Alte  Stom  Ian.  Tliii  building  wu  standing  witnin  the 

memory  of  a  few  persons  now  living,  and  is  de^scribed  us 
a  piece  of  stone-work  eight  feet  long,  supporting  an  arch 
about  ten  feet  high,  within  which  arch  was  placed  the 
Roman  relic.  Tbeae  circumstances  led  Dr.  Stukeley  aod 
others  to  place  tin  BiOman  station,  Brinavie,  at  Banbuiy: 
but  that  atatkm  was  on  the  Poriway,  which  led  from 
Castra  (AJcMler..  near  Bicester)  to  ItannaTaria  (Bamt 
Walls,  near  Davcritrv) ;  and  the  lino  of  this  road  has  Wen 
recently  clearly  1  raced  by  Mr.  Baker  about  three  miles  to 
the  eatitward  of  Banbury.  Brinnvce  is  therefore  placed  with 
great  probability  at  Black  Grounds,  near  Chipping  Wardon, 
NX  nsil«s  distant  Roman  remains  have,  however,  been 
duoovwad,  m^only  at  Banbuiy,  but  at  aeraial  placet  in 
the  Tieinity. 

In  tho  year  1125,  or  soon  after,  this  town  was  strength- 
en d  with  a  castle,  erected  by  Alexander,  ^e  famous 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  the  manor  belonged.  In 
11.3'J  this  prelate,  being  taken  prisoner  by  King  Stephen 
at  Oxford,  was  compellad  tO  resign  Banbury  and  some 
Other  fortrasies;  but  it  was  ahntl^  aftarwaids  MStored  to 
the  see,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  ooeasional 
residence  of  the  bishops.  In  the  year  1469,  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Dancsmnre,  near  Banbury,  between  the  forces 
of  Eduanl  IV.,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  a 
great  body  uf  insurxcnUi  from  the  north  ot  England, 
whose  rel)elliou  had  been  fomented  by  the  king-making 
'  Barl  of  Warwick.  After  the  battle,  a  quarrel  took  place 
at  Banhury  between  the  Earl  <^  Pembroke  and  another 
nobleman.  Lord  Stafford,  who  held  a  high  command  in  the 
royal  army  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  lord  quitted 
the  town  with  his  numerous  archen,  and  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, weakened  in  his  resources,  was  defeated  the  next  day 
with  immense  loss,  and  he  and  Us  brother,  with  ten  other 

fentlemen.  being  taken  prisoners,  were  beheaded  at  Ban- 
ury.  In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  Bishop  Holbcch ; 
resigned  tho  manor,  &e.,  of  Banbury  to  the  crown,  (^iii  i n  : 
Elizabeth  granted  the  caatle  to  the  Save  and  Selc  fanuly, 
who  resided  at  their  neighbouring  castellated  mansion  at 
Broughton.  In  the  same  reign,  Banbury  Cross,  so  cele- 
brated in  nursery  rhymes,  was  destroyed  bv  the  puritans, 
who  then  formed  a  predominant  party  at  Banbury.  The 
teal  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth  has 
been  often  mentioned ;  but  although  the  castle  was  defended 
by  800  infantry  and  a  troop  of  hursie.  it  surrendered  a  few  days 
aftorthebattleof  Edgehill,in  1642.  Being  garrisoned  by  the 
king,  it  afterwards  stood  aeferal  attacka.  uielttdiog  two  de»> 
perate  siegee  in  1644  and  1646.  On  the  fbmer  oeeaaion  it 
misted  every  attack  for  fourteen  weeks,  when  at  length  it 
was  opportunely  relieved  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  but 
not  before  the  parrison  had  been  reduced  to  the  ncces.'-ity  of ! 
dating  their  horses,  of  which  only  two  remained.  On  the 
other  occasion  the  cu  1 1  as  besieged  by  the  famous  Colonel 
WhaUey  for  ten  weeks,  and  only  oapitidated  on  honourable 
conditions  after  Charies  I.  bad  snmndered  bimsetfto  the 
Scottish  army.  For  this  service  Colonel  "Wh alley  was  re- 
warded by  the  parliament-  Not  many  years  after  this  the 
castle  was  taken  down  by  the  parliament,  to  prevent  its 
a^ain  becoming  a  strong  hold  for  the  royalists  in  a  puritan 
district.  Nothing  now  remains  of  it  except  the  name,  and 
snudl  mrtions  of  the  moat  and  of  one  of  the  wallSk  upon 
wludi  last  a  eottage  baa  been  erected.  The  rest  of  the 
•Ito  is  occupied  a.H  p;ardcn  ground. 

Banbury  was  a  borouph  by  proscription  ;  but  in  the  first 
year  of  Queen  Mary  a  charter  was  crinffrrcd,  as  a  reward 
for  the  services  of  the  inhabitants  agamst  John,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  maintained  the  claims  of  Lsdy  Jane 
Qnf.  James  I.  oonfirmod  and  extended  the  charter;  and 
a  new  one  was  granted  by  George  I.,  which  vested  the  mu- 
nicipal y^overnment  in  a  high  steward,  recorder,  twelve 
aldermen,  six  capital  hargesses,  and  thirty  assistants,  with 
Other  officers.  All  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
twelve  aldermen  and  six  capital  burgeaees  in  common 
council  assembled,  except  in  tho  case  of  the  mayor,  in  the 
daetioo  of  whom  the  volea  of  the  assistants  wero  ahu  to  be 
taken.  Tbere  it  so  erldenee  of  the  return  of  a  member  of 
parliament  previous  to  the  date  of  tho  first  charter;  but 
since  that  time  one  member  has  been  returned.  For  a  long 
time,  if  not  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  member 
appears  to  have  been  ntumed  by  the  select  body  of  the 


oorporatioD,  namely,  the  mayor,  the  twelre  aldermen,  and 
the  six  capital  htirgesses  only.  The  names  of  Sir  Francis 
WaUingham,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  and  Lord  North,  ^pear 
on  the  hst  of  members  for  Banbury.    The  infloorioe  of 

the  North  family,  who  resided  in  the  immediate  ncigh- 
bourltood  of  Banbury,  long  prevailed  at  elections ;  but  by 
tho  extension  of  the  franchise  under  the  Reform  A  t  tli  it 
influence,  which  practically  amounted  to  a  nomination, 
was  abolished.  The  numMT  of  «l«otom  OH  tb*  ngjuHftr 
completed  in  lS3i  is  370. 

Banbury  has  long  bean  noted  as  a  tiumnfl^  olaice  of  trade, 
and  was  so  recorded  by  Leland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
This  is  chiclly  owin^  to  its  beinc;  the  centre  of  that  district 
of  rich  red  land  which  .\rthur  Young  describes  as  the  Rlory 
of  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  as  some  of  the  most  fertile  in 
the  kingdom.  The  line  of  the  Oxford  canal  running  by 
Banbuiy,  and  eomoniiicatine  through  other  eaaals  with  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  the  means  of  eontinuinff 
and  improving  the  tradr  of  r!i  •  t-M  T-  The  neigbbourboiKl 
is  very  thickly  covered  wuh  villajjes.  There  is  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  plush,  ahaj:,  and  i^irth  and  other  wehbinp, 
carried  on  at  Banbury,  which  employs  wilhio  the  parish  125 
men.  besides  women  and  children,  in  aoms  branches  of 
the  manufoctore;  and  many  oiheis  an  engaged  in  the 
same  mannfiietore  in  some  of  the  adjacent  Vulagaa.  A. 
manufacture  of  linen-weaving  formerly  carried  on  at  Ban- 
bury has  been  abandoned.  The  weekly  market,  which 
is  on  Thursday,  is  consulercd  to  be  the  be^t  witliia  uiany 
miles  round.  There  are  nine  chartered  fairs  and  two  an- 
nual great  markets.  Banbury  cakes  have  been  celebtaled 
from  before  the  time  of  Fuller,  and  are  still  in  high  repute ; 
but  the  Banbury  cheese,  which  Shakspeare  motions,  is 
no  longer  made. 

Banbury  is  Mtuated  in  a  valley  almost  entirely  surroundt^d 
with  rising  ground ;  most  of  the  streets  are  very  wide  and 
airy.  Several  of  the  principal  streets  run  in  a  linc^  from 
north  to  south,  and  another  fitter  running  from  west  to  east, 
crosses  the  former  one.  There  were  formerly^  bars  or 
gales  at  the  temtinations.  This  was  the  description  given 
of  tlie  strtcts  by  Leland.  In  1628  more  than  one-third 
of  the  twwn  wa->»  destroyed  by  fire.  Banbury,  long  pro- 
verbial for  its  dirt,  has  been  made  perfectly  clean  under 
the  operation  of  an  act  passed  in  1825,  for  paving,  lighting, 
&c.  The  footpaths  are  well  paved  with  Yorkshire  flagstones  ; 
and  tho  town  is  amply  lighted  by  the  recently  erected  gas- 
works. The  town-hall  is  a  mean  and  insufilcient  modem 
building;  the  town  gaol,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  old  and 
rather  a  handsome  one,  in  which  a  tread-wheel  has  been 
recently  erected.  The  old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
and  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of 
Linecdn,  was  taken  down  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1790,  and 
the  antient  monuments  wholly  destroyed.  But  the  parish 
hris  had  to  bear  a  heavy  charge  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
buildmg.  In  addition  to  the  sums  arising  from  the  nale 
of  the  church  lands  and  huuseti,  and  the  materials  of  ilte 
old  fabric,  together  with  two  large  subieiiptiona,  an  annual 
rate  amounting  to  i&vi.  3«.,  baa  been  made  since  1 790 ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  debt  being  still  unliqui* 
dated,  the  same  rate  is  likely  to  remain  for  sonic  rin\e. 
Tho  present  church  is  spacious,  the  part  used  for  di\  ine  ser- 
vice being  90  feet  square  wuhin,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 230U  persons.  There  are  in  Banbury  meeting- 
houses belonging  to  the  Presbyterians,  Friends.  Inde- 
pendents, We^an  Methodists,  and  Cal\iuists.  Formerly 
an  boap]^,  dedieated  to  St.  John,  stood  near  the  soutbera 
entrance  to  the  town;  the  remains  of  this  building  were 
long  usicd  as  a  barn,  but  have  lately  been  converted  nto 
a  private  residence.  Another  hospital,  dedicated  to  St. 
Leonard,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cherweli,  in  the 
hamlet  of  Nethercct  ;  and  tliere  was  in  Banbury  a  religioua 
foundation,  called  St.  Mary's,  the  particnlara  ooaceming 
wbiebarenot  well  known.  In  afleUsSljaeenttotliesoatheni 
entrance  to  the  town  is  an  earthen  work,  or  amphitheatre, 
called  the  Bear  Garden,  where  the  antient  English  s|xjit3 
Were  practised. 

Bankury  Blue  Coat  School  was  established  in  1705,  for 
Imys  and  girls.  In  1817  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
newlT-establishcd  national  schools  for  bov  ^  and  girls;  bat 
the  funds  are  kept  separately,  and  arc  partly  applied  lo 
clothing  the  chddren  elected  on  the  Blue  Coal  foundation, 
namely,  sixteen  boys  and  twelve  girls.  Including  these, 
the  national  schools  at  Banbury  now  educate  about  UO 
boys  and  7i  girls,  besides  occasional  aeholart  on  Sundays. 
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fhe  Drssentera  havt  asfsnl  luge  and  efiScient  Sunday  and 
fvoning  wluxtls  «t  tbdr  napeetive  chapels ;  and  alUmtther 
[he  diflermi  idiools  affintl  insmetion  to  nearly  800  ehtMran. 

'?here  are  besifles  in  the  town  twu  excellent  charitable  so- 
cieties, a  savin;,'*'  bank,  a  ^^ubscriptlou  library,  and  oIIkt 
Ufotul  and  benevoU-nt  inxt  k  ris.  The  excellent  old 
{TT'^tuinar-scbool  kept  in  a  building  adjoining  the  church- 
>anl  was  sufTered  to  fall  into  disuse  a  long  time  ago.  The 
baiUKag  i«miDf»  and  is  ia  the  handa  of  the  corporation, 
who  let  ft  fiir  4/.  Hryeer.  awl  apply  tfiat  amount  towards 
the  support  of  the  national  schools.  Of  land  or  other  en- 
dowment from  which  I'unds  were  supplied  iar  the  support  of 
the  school,  no  traces  are  now  to  be  tbund. 

The  population  of  the  old  borough  has  gone  on  increasing; 
in  the  lollinvinjr  manner:— in  1801.  2755:  in  1811,  SSii; 
in  183),  3396 ;  and  in  1831.  3737.  But  theae  numbera  do 
noteive  the  population  of  the  eonneeted  torn*,  which  m- 
rludes  most  of  the  hiMi-os  contained  in  the  hamlet*.  Tlic 
iwpuialton  of  the  pan>h  was,  m  1821,  5673;  and  in  1831, 
84-2'2. 

The  criminal  jurisdiclion  of  the  borough  extends  to  capi- 
tal ofbnces,  but  no  inelance  of  an  executira  haa  occarnd 
Binee  1 747.  The  nagiatiatee  hold  a  petty  MMion  eve^ 
Monday;  and  general  sesmona,  at  whien  the  recorder  or  hit 

deputy  must  preside,  are  held  twice  in  overv  year.  The 
corporation  have  alsio  the  pruiluge  ol"  imldinfi  a  court  oC  re« 
ron\.  in  which  all  manner  of  pleas,  whereui  the  debt  or 
damage  does  not  exceed  40/.,  may  be  determined.  Although 
the  old  bonnieh,  «nd  «U  the  hamleU,  jointly  support  the 
choich.  then  ore  ttuee  eepemte  diatncts  fur  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  viz..  the  borough  of  Banbury;  the  township 
and  hamlets  of  Neithrop,  &c.,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  and  the  two 
Northamptonshir«  hamlets,  which  are  connected  lor  this 
purpose  with  the  adjoining  parish  of  Warkworth.  The  roa«l 
rates  are  eimilorty  collected.  The  poor-rates  of  the  borough 
•m  extremely  heavy,  the  expenditure  on  account  of  tlie 
poor  everacing  for  the  five  yean  endin<;  in  March,  1833, 
upwards  of  3400/.  per  annum,  in  a  gross  population  of  less 
than  (<:>iO.  The  church  and  paving-rates  are  also  a 
scriiiu^  weight ;  and  these  with  the  high  rents  neutralize, 
\n  a  great  measure,  the  advantages  derived  from  the  trade 
of  Banbury,  llie  Uving  is  a  discharged  vieorage,  in  the 
pilranageefthe  Bishop  of  Oxford;  but  the  endowment  is 
«o  poor,  that  a  subscription  has  been  made  to  increase  it 
The  eeeleaiaitical  juriviiclion  of  the  parish  is  a  peculiar  one, 
belonging  to  tht     ,:1m  hul  of  Lincoln. 

Although  Banbury  has  witnessed  so  many  important 
events  connected  with  our  English  annals  no  local  or 
county  writer  has  yet  Uken  the  Mine  to  pablijih  its  hiitoiy. 
(Ertm  a  Correupmdent  at  Bawmv.y 

BANCA,  an  island  in  the  Intfian  Ocean  lying  off  the 
north  coast  of  Sumatra,  near  to  its  eastern  extremity,  from 
whi<  h  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  ot  Banca.  The  island 
mea-Mim  in  its  greatest  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  135 
miles,  and  in  its  broadest  |>art  is  65  miles ;  the  mean  breadth 
■a  36  uilee.  It  liee  between  1**  30'  and  3"  8'  S.  Ut.,  and 
between  \^  d'and  106^  51'  B.  long. 

Banca  had  always  formed  a  dependency  of  the  sultans  of 
I*aUjiiih.uitr.  HI  Suiualra,  but  in  1812  it  was  formally  cedoil 
to  the  L'overnment  ot  tlie  fintisli  East  India  Company.  On 
the  2d  ot  Dtscember,  I^IG.  the  island  was  made  over  to  the 
;:ovemroent  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlande.  in  exohange 
for  the  aettlement  of  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  ooMt. 

Thia  iafamd  doe*  not  contain  any  continued  diain  of 
m  aintain*,  but  in  every  part  are  found  r.inL,'es  of  lofty 

iii.K.  Hie  highest  mountaui  is  situated  about  two  miles 
iVoui  the  bolt. nil  of  Klabat  Bay,  a  considerable  inlet  on 
the  north  side.  The  height  of  this  mountain,  which  is 
railed  Goonoong  Maras,  is  estimated  at  30U0  feet  above  ihc 
level  of  the  mo.  Manopin  Hill,  called  by  the  nativea 
Goonoong  Monumbling,  which  b  wtnated  at  the  wectem 
extremity  of  the  i.sland,  has  l;een  found  hv  nieusurement  to 
be  liCO  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  forms  an  excellent 
landmark  to  navigators  ibr  the  entrance  to  the  straits. 
Many  of  the  hdls  on  Banca  have  conical  summits ;  but  no 
Iraoeof  any  vulcanic  eruption  has  yet  been  discovered  on 
eay  nut  of  the  iaiand.  The  whole  of  Banca  is  abundantly 
■upplied  with  water  of  good  quality.  The  principal  rivers 
arc  those  of  Jeb'jos  and  .leriii;^  oii  the  weM  coast:  Miira- 
WMig  river  on  the  east  coast ;  and  .\ntuti  and  Layaiig 
river*.  which  discharge  iheniseh  ts  into  Klubat  Bay  on  the 
oortii.  Ther«  arc  several  smollar  stretuoa  on  both  the  east 
tod  west  oaaate;  hitt  none  of  theio,  nor  indeed  of  the 


larger  riven*  are  navigable  for  any  but  very  small 
in  eonieqiienee  of  the  aand-banke     which  their  entnjices 
ore  obstructed. 

Klabat  Bay.  whirh  '-r-'ild  olherwise  form  an  excetlcnl 
harbour  for  ship|mi^,  ami  would  besides  afford  nie.Tus  ol 
access  to  some  distance  inland  from  the  north  coobt.  cann  t 
be  used  for  these  purposes  in  consequence  of  the  uumvraua 
rocks  and  shallows  wnich  occur  in  every  part. 

It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  dread  of  pirates,  from  whoee 
ravages  the  populatian  fbnnefly  snfmed  greatly,  that  nu' 
habitations  are  to  be  seen  on  any  part  of  the  coast.  Tli« 
viUaLTes  are  all  situated  several  miles  up  the  rivers.  The 
pirates  here  mentioned  have  their  haunts  in  the  islands 
of  Lingen  and  Billiton,  and  on  the  watt  coast  of  Borneo. 
The  principal  settlement,  which  indeed  is  the  only  place 
that  con  be  colled  «  town  em  the  ialond.  ie  near  the  weet- 
em  entrance  of  the  Stroita  of  Banca :  it  stands  on  the 
bank  of  a  stnall  river  which  takes  its  rise  from  Manopin 
Hill.  Previous  to  the  cession  of  the  island  to  the  English, 
this  tow  n  was  called  Mintok ;  which  name  was  on  thai 
occasion  changed  to  Minto,  in  compliment  to  the  then 
governor-general  of  India.  This  town  was  originally  peopled 
from  Lingen  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  the  principal  (riyeet 
of  Am  eettlera  woe  to  carry  on  a  smuggling  trade  in  tea. 
A  few  months  after  the  cession  of  Banca  to  the  Ka>t  Indu 
Company,  a  census  was  taken  of  tiie  population  of  Minto, 
which  was  then  found  to  contain  (exclusive  of  Europeans) 
149ti  souls;  of  whom  107  were  Chinese,  \tm  Malays,  and 
1 7 1  slaves.  Shorfly  h^R«  tin  transfer  of  the  island  to  the 
Dutch  another  eeitttts  teken,  when  the  ntunben  were 
finrod  to  have  inereeied  to  1  MS :  of  whom  264  were  Chinese, 
l.'jB^  were  Malay."!,  and  126  only  >v,  n  slaves.  This  rapid 
increase  was  no  doubt  principally  uwini,'  to  the  greater 
security  offered  by  the  Euri)|>ean  ;;overnment,  but  was  also 
in  some  ]mrt  occasioned  by  a  regtUation  made  for  the  pee* 
vontion  of  smuggling,  which  confliwd  the  Ibcdgn  trade  of 
the  island  to  this  the  principal  port 

Banca  derives  all  its  importance,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  from  its  tin-mines,  which  were  first  discovered  in  1  -"10 
or  ("U,  and  have  since  yielded  immense  quantities  of  ore: 
they  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  geological 
formation  of  the  iaiand  is  a  nrimitive  roidt,  the  prinoipa. 
mountains  being  granite,  and  these  of  in^rior  elevation 
being  formed  of  red  iron-stone:  it  is  in  the  level  ground 
between  these  rocks  that  the  tin  is  generally  found  in  allu- 
vial deposits,  seldom  lower  than  twenty-five  feet  from  the 
surface.  Only  a  small  part,  comparatively,  in  the  north- 
west quarter,  has  yet  been  surveyed  with  a  view  to  the 
opening  of  mines  ;  but  the  exiatenoe  of  tin  has  been  ascer- 
tained la  eH  the  oUuvial  traeto,  flom  one  extremity  of  the 
island  to  the  other. 

The  ore  is  found  in  horueontal  strata  in  the  form  of  an 
oxide,  ni  l  generally  intermixed  with  white  sand  and 
clay.  After  being  washed  in  the  nearest  mountuiu-»tream 
it  tt  snelledt  and  yields  in  various  proportions  from  thirty 
to  seventy  pounds  of  tin  fiir  every  hundred  pounda  of  ore- 
the  mora  usnal  proportion  is  aboat  sixty  of  metal  m  one 
hundred  of  ore.  If  the  ore  should  yield  less  than  twenty, 
the  per  cent,  of  metal,  the  mine  is  abandoned  as  unprofit- 
able. The  proportion  of  metal  partly  defWAds  ttpOlt  the 
quality  of  the  charcoal  used  in  smeUing. 

From  the  time  of  their  first  discovery,  the  tin-mines  of 
Banca  have  been  wnrhed  hv  Chinese,  whose  numbers 
have  been  annoaHy  recruitea.  The  eaenneles  ooeasioned 

by  casualties  or  deaths,  or  by  the  return  of  any  of  ibo 
miners  to  their  native  country  eiiiiched  by  their  success! ul 
industrv  .  have  alwu)s  Ixren  carefully  supphe<l  by  tlie  iidnii 
nistrators  of  the  mines,  who  were  accustomed  to  send  <-oii- 
fidcntial  Chinese  agents  from  Palembang  to  select  and 
engage  elKcient  recruits.  When  the  island  was  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  of  Fslembsng,  the  adminbtrators 
of  the  mines  were  buund  to  deliver  to  him  all  the  tin  pro- 
duceil,  at  the  rat*.-  of  five  rix-dollars  per  pecul  of  12  j  pounds, 
which  (luantity  was  sold  by  him  to  the  Dutch  resident  for 
fifteen  rix-dollai-s.  This  officer,  who  was  8nlK>rdinate  to  the 
authorities  at  Batavia,  used  in  this  wtiy  to  receive  from 
'iO,00«  to  30,4100  pecuto  asnnallv.  The  Dutch  were  eecns- 
tomed  to  keep  vessels  continually  cruising  along  die  shore 
to  prevent  the  •-inu^r^liii^'  of  tin;  but  tlie  temptation  totalis 
iliicit  trade  was  toy  blioiij;  to  be  coiiqueied  by  sucb  lac^iiis, 
and  private  adventurers  at  nil  times  partiripatcd  largely  in 
the  trade.  A  small  part  of  the  tin,  procured  jn  the  wav 
described,  by  the  Dutch  9*»t  India  Company,  was  sent 
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IP  Biouuid;  Iwt  Um  RMt  balk  of  ttamr  piuduuo  vas 
WDt  10  Clmit,  wbere  Bane*  tin  ii  prafiirrad  to  th»i  of 

Europe. 

The  collectiuas  of  tm,  luado  bub 
3f  theisluid  to  the  East  India  Conap^mv,  were— 
Id  1813      .      7,2»u  pecul*. 
\bl4      .  19.U9 
mi      .  25,180 
1816  26,670 
being  an  average  of  somewhat  less  than  three  milTions  of 
pounds  aniumlly.    I  lie  profil  derived  from  the  sale  of  tin  in 
these   jeurs  mure  tluui  provided  for  all  the  cha.geb  of 
guvurorneDt  on  the  island ;  and,  in  fact,  left  a  surplus,  or 
net  revenue,  of  more  tlian  3u,uou/.  bterling  per  annum. 
Sino*  Um  tnaafinr  of  tho  island  to  Holland,  the  Bupply  of 
tin  from  its  mines  has  been  greatly  augmented  ;  and  after 
fully  !<upptying  the  markets  uf  China  and  India,  a  large 
quantity  i»  annually  brought  to  Kurope,  whore  it  has  ooa- 
seqnently  letsenod  the  demand  for  the  tin  of  Curnwall. 

Bxcspl  during  the  four  mouths,  from  May  to  August 
ineltttifSt  when  the  south-east  monsoon  blows,  rains  are 
very  firequent  on  the  island,  espetrially  from  November 
to  February  inclusive,  whteh  is  the  season  of  the  north- 
west uunsoon.  In  the  other  f«'ur  months  of  the  year,  the 
weather  is  unsettled  and  squally.  Tbuoder-storma  are 
frequent,  and  UghtDing  i»  obMrvaU*  on  half  th«  •vanings 
during  ilie  yoar. 

Tho  cUnate  of  Banoa  is  generally  hoatthy ;  Imt  lome 
spots  are  of  a  different  charnetcr.  When  the  English  first 
took  p  sHessioii  of  tho  island,  an  attempt  was  made  to  form 
a  seltlenu-nt  iit  Tai\jong  Kalean;;,  a  heautit'ul  and  de.sirablc 
spot  on  the  western  point,  and  only  thr^  mdiS6  from  Minto ; 
out.  in  coaseqaOOM  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  the 
intention  was  neoeswrily  abandoned.  In  the  interior  parti> 
the  action  of  the  tun  upon  th«  gravelly  soil  rendeis  tho 
heat  oppresiive  during  trie  day,  but  the  niuhts  are  usuall) 
rool.  The  thermometer  varies  ironi  to  ;  and 
e\'er  excL-eds  HH'  in  the  shade. 

There  are  various  kiuds  of  fine  timber  in  the  woods, 
some  of  which  are  employed  in  UtiUing.  Ebony  is  abun- 
dant on  tba  north  eoaat.  Juarga  qnaniitiea  of  this  wood 
an  sentto  Palembang  fbr  lale  to  Chines*  tndefs. 

The  only  quadrupeds  found  in  a  btute  of  nature  arc  deer 
and  wild  hoj^s ;  ana  these  are  not  numerous.  Inseet^i  are 
very  numerous,  and  there  iis  an  abundance  of  snakes  ; 
some  of  tliese  are  small  and  venomous.  Fish  and  pork  are 
pntty  obundant  on  tlia  idand  ;  other  kinds  of  auimal  fiiod, 
and  some  fruits*  aia  oonvejed  from  the  opposite  eoast  of 
Sumatra.  Some  rice  is  grown  in  the  interior,  but  not  sufti-' 
cient  fur  the  island  consumption  ;  and  hugO qWMltjtiaa  are 
imported  every  year  by  the  government. 

The  population  of  Banca  is  made  up  of  Malays,  Chinese, 
and  indigenous  isilaadera.  By  a  census  taken  when  under 
the  British  Hag,  tho  total  number  of  inbabitaalii,«idnBivo 
of  the  few  Europeans  Qooneeted  with  the  goveiiuiunt»  was 
13,413;  of  whom 

2711  were  Malayi.  of  att  agea  and  holh  sesMk 
Uil  Chinese. 

OOftl  nativa  islandaii,  enlled  Onnir  Oaanoongs. 


13.413 

Almost  all  the  laborious  occupationij  are  performed  by  the 
Chinese;  the  Malay*  being  extremely  itidolenl,  and  tho 
Orang  Goontonu's  ining  dispenierl  over  large  trafis  of 
country  in  the  intenor.  nearly  in  a  state  of  natuie,  and 
averse  to  all  restraint  or  habits  of  settled  industry. 

(See  Marsden's  Aanoins;  Ratfiea' Jtiiea.*  Stavorinus's 
Voyaget ;  Court's  Brpofition  of  tk*  Retatiom$  qf  the 
BrUi^fi  G'>v  'rnm>'nt  irith  fhf  Sultan  tf  Piilerrifiani:.) 

BANCllUS,  in  entomolo«{y,  a  genus  of  the  order //y- 
mp'inp  era     [See  Ichnki'MO.MD*,} 

BANCO.    [See  Bank] 

BANCROFT,  RU  H.\RD,  Arehhtsbop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  reign  of  Janu'S  L,  wm  born  at  Faraworth,  in  Lani-a- 
shire,  in  fleptetober.  1S44.   His  father  was  John  Bancroft : 

his  mother.  Mary,  daughter  of  .li  hn  Curw\n.  nod  nieee  of 
Hu(;h  CurwMi.  .\rehhishop  of  Dublin,  He  \tm  first  a 
student  of  Cln  istV  C\ill.  t,'e.  <  ambridge,  where,  in  I5C7,  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  thence  removed  to  .lesus 
CoUegSi  where  he  commencefl  M  A.  m  1570.  In  1575  he 
was  pveaented  to  the  rectory-  of  Teveiabam,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, hf  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  imtilnled,  in  1584,  at 
tha  praientation  of  lha  eawctttnca  of  Henry  Bail  of  8oath> 


amptoot  to  thn  neloiy  of  St.  Andimr'a.  Holhoni.  In 

he  was  nmda  traasurerof  St  Paul's  Cailiedra]«  prebendnty 

of  Brounibury  in  St.  I'anl's  in  1589,  of  Westminster  in 
15'J2,  and  of  Cantetlmry  m  1594,  about  which  time  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  sermon  |ire  lehid  !U  St.  Faul'tf  Cro:>s 
against  the  ambition  of  ihe  i'uritans.  On  May  8,  1597,  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  London.  From  this  time  be 
had  in  aflSeet  the  anrbiepiaoopal  jovar:  fortha  arebbiahop 
being  advanced  in  yean,  and  unfft  fiir  hostnesi,  oommitted 
the  bole  management  of  cfr^  M  isiical  !i(r,iiis  to  BiM:  ip 
Bancroft.  In  16ii0  Queen  Jciuaoelh  joJiuid  hiia  vulL  lit. 
Parknis  and  Dr.  Swale,  in  an  embassy  to  Embdcn,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  ditferences  between  the  En^lwh  and  Danes; 
but  ilie  embassy  hai  no  aflboL  In  the  be^buiinf  «f  Kin( 
James's  iei|n  he  waa  VN*""^*  ^  ^*  oooienmoa  at  Bamp* 
ton  Court  between  the  Mshopa  and  the  Presbyterian  minis* 
fcr.-i.  In  jnOJ,  upon  Whitgifk's  death,  he  wcls  promolt-d  to 
tlie  aruhbiahopne  of  Canterbury ;  and  m  1608  was  eltxicd 
Chancellor  of  the  University  uf  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  toe 
Eurl  of  Dorset.  He  died  Nov.  2, 1610,  of  the  stone,  in  ius 
palace  at  Lambeth. 

Bancroft  filled  the  see  of  Canterbuiy  with  great  reputa- 
tion :  he  was  a  learned  controverikialist.  an  excellent 
preacher,  a  great  statesman,  and  a  vigilant  goviTnor  of  tlie 
Church.  He  wa^i.  huwtiver,  rigid  in  his  troatmeut  of  the 
Puritans,  and  on  that  account  has  been  spoken  of  with 
some  severity.  Ue  was  the  chief  overseer  uf  the  last  trana- 
lation  of  the  Bible.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  his  body  to 
be  burieil  in  Littnboth  Chape! ;  and  all  the  books  in  hia 
study  to  the  an  hbishups  fur  ever.  Ilio  remains  were,  how- 
ever, interred  in  Lambeth  Church.  (See  the  Biographia 
Brilannica,  eAii.  177H,  vol.  i.  p.  577  ;  Wood's  Fasti  Oxon. ; 
Bishop  Kt  nneti  :i  MS.  CoUectioiu,  MS.  Lansd.  Brit.  Mus. 
983,  foL  155, 157 ;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Dict.,yolL,  uL  p. 406.) 

BAND,  in  architeotore.  a  Hot  moulding,  with  a  vertical 
face  slit^htly  projcctinf,'  beyoiul  the  veitii'.il  or  cvuxeJ  face 
■jt'  an)  mouldmi;  or  parts  ot'  an  edifice  to  wlnclj  »t  is 
attached.  It  is  \ery  extensively  employed  m  edifices, 
and  IS  used  apparently  to  bind  parts  of  buildin|.'s  to<rr>ther, 
as  in  the  bands  which  are  employed  to  bind  the  tn 
glyphs  of  a  Dorio  architrave.  rSeo  Tbiolyphii.]  Tins 
moulding  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  basement  story  of 
a  huilditif;  [see  B.^shmknt],  wliere  it  becomes  a  bold  and 
striking;  feature:  (:>e<u  Ihu  pubhabed  de&igns  of  Palladiu, 
V'l^'nok,  Scamozzi,  and  others.)  It  is  for  the  most  part 
plam,  though  sometimes  enriched.  The  term  band  and 
bandelet,  little  band,  is  often  applied  to  what  is  more  pro* 
perly  speaking  a  fillet  [See  FiLLhT.]  The  band  is,  however, 
broader  in  proportion  than  the  fillet.  This  moulding  is  also 
employed  to  encircle  the  hhafis  of  columns  [see  Colum.n 
aiicl  RusTiCATKD  Wokk]  ;  the  puluue  uf  iha  Luxembourg 
at  Paris,  and  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  present  very  re* 
markabU  examples  of  banded  columns.  Vitruvius  calls  tho 
band  ttmia  vaAfuteia  ;  faseia  ia  a  term  applied  alao  to  the 
flat  faces  of  the  architrave.  A  plain  band  ia  often  plartd 
in  both  public  and  private  buildings,  cither  on  or  near;) 
on  tlie  same  level  with  the  tloora.  a^!  it' the  ori;;inal  inten- 
tion had  beeu  to  Unisli  the  prujectm^  ends  uf  the  lljurs  with 
a  Hat  hoard. 

BAND,  also  written  BUND,  or  BEND,  the  Persian 
woid  for  a  dyka  or  arttfleial  embankment,  is  ftmiuciuly 

met  with  as  a  component  part  of  names  in  eastern  geo- 
graphy :  for  insiunc.-',  in  the  uuuie  of  the  Persian  rive" 
Band-Em;r,  a  branch  of  which  passes  near  the  rums  of  IVr 
^epulis.  This  river  received  its  appellation  iti  honour  A 
the  Emir  Azadaddaula,  a  governor  of  tho  province  of  Far* 
sistan,  or  Penia  Pfeoper,  who,  about  the  year  1006  o^  our 
em,  rauaed  a  dyke  on  the  river  near  the  ranis  of  Pars'  pohi^, 
for  the  purpose  uf  proeunns  a  su]iply  of  water  to  f.TtiUze 
the  huul.  iKer  INu  ter  s  Trui  rU,  i.  bh4  ;  Sir  W.  OuMilev's 
Trut'ih.  ii.  181.) 

HANDA  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  v»hich  lie  about  foi^-ftvo  miles  to  the 
south  of  Ceram,  and  are  Boniained  between  the  pamllela  of 
4°  22'  and  4^  33'  S.  lat,  and  die  meridians  of  \t^4  V  and  I  SO* 
8'  H.  Ttiey  are  nine  in  number,  v  iz  ,  Baiida.  Nera,  Gonong. 
Way,  Rosjiingen.  Kohun.  Swargee.  I'i»ang.  and  Ca{H.*l,  with 
several  riKky  i.slets.  The  group  takes  it^t  name  iruin  the 
first  of  these,  which  is  the  largnst  island.  There  are  douhi 
ful  accounts  of  thaaa  islands  having  been  vbtted  by  oac 
Verthema  as  early  as  1504,  in  oompany  with  some  Perttan 
merchaata,  to  whom  they  were  well  known,  and  wUo.  with 
otbar  Aaialie  natianB,  had  hmg  tmled  to  ihaai.  But  dia 
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flnt  aotlientievtml  vteit  made  hj  Baropeam  was  bjr  a 
■qnaidfon  of  Pnluiraese,  sent  by  Albnquerqiie  fit>m  Ma- 
lacca in  1511.    That  nation  <!iil  not,  lunvcwr.  appear  in 
force  to  take  poMes^ion  till  l."}2i,  from  \\hich  tiinr  tl-ey 
mamtaineil  a  precatusiis  ftxitinir  for  ahmc  sixty  years  — a 
long  pci.jil  of  rtoarrliy  and  hostility.    The  hulred  of  the 
natives  b»  the  Porlii^ziicso  readily  induced  them  to  join  the 
Dutch  in  thnr  eii|mla)Onx  but  Uiejf  aoon  Ibnnd they  bad  hut 
ehnn^ed  mastera.   Tli«  nhmda  were  then  oeeii|ried  by  the 
Dutrli.  who  built  a  fort  on  Ncra,  callpil  Nassau,  in  ITOS.  at 
wliich  titnothe  first  EnL;l!sh  vessel  had  arrived  frum  Bantam 
under  Captain  Keeling.    Tl:o  Dutch,  however,  rlaimin^ 
the  monopoly  of  trade,  and  being  ;{reatlj  superior  in  htce, 
annoyed  the  English  a»  much  that  tMf  eoold  loueely 
obtain  a  cargo ;  bat  aa  this  moiiopcilr  «»  wm  acknow- 
^edeci  by  Rngtnnd.  ttieir  ships  eontmued  to  trade  with  the 
nati\"e>,  thoiir»h  under  very  disarlvanta^f'us  cirr  urn  ■stances. 
In  1616  Rohun  I-land,  the  most  barien  of  them  all,  having 
lii'i'ti  inado  liver  to  tiie  Knirl'.sh.  an  cxpedili  m  was  sent  from 
Bantam,  which  established  a  fort  and  factory  tlierc.  This 
rivalry  naturally  led  to  many  quarrels,  in  all  which  the 
Dutch,  being  the  stronger,  sueeeeded  in  (raining  the  advan- 
tage; bat  in  1819  it  was  ^ttnti  by  treaty  that  EnjE^land 
should  enjoy  one-third  of  the  trade,  a  privile^'e.  liowcver, 
from  which  the  Dutrh  rontrived  entirelv  to  cxrliulc  the 
English     Tlic  Bandatiese  made  various  attem]>ts  to  rc--ist 
the  hard  terms  immsed  on  them,  a'^  well  n-i  other  Ulanda  in 
theiic  seas,  by  the  Dutch,  who,  by  dint  of  cocrrion,  letlined 
their  monopoly  till  1796.  when  the  Bandaa  wm  e«ptured 
by  the  English  withoot  resistance,  birt  were  restored  to 
Holland  bj- the  treaty  of  1 801 .    l  i  September,  1511.  ihi?y 
were  ngain  taken  by  the  EnpU*h,  and  once  more  restored  in 
August.  I  SI 6. 

These  islands  produce  the  nutmeg  almost  exclusively, 
whence  they  are  frequently  termed  the  Nutmeg  Islands  in 
eontndiatiiMtion  to  the  Aniboynas,  which  yield  the  clove ; 
from  the  nutmeg  and  maee  die  natives  extract  an  nil  as  an 

nrticlo  of  trade.  Thi'ir  imports  consist  chieHy  of  nee,  cloth, 
salt,  pepper,  and  molasses.  At  the  time  of  their  being  first 
visifc<l  by  Europeans,  these  islands  were  govmiied  DJ  ftn 
aristocracy  of  their  own  chiefs  or  Sabandara. 

The  Bandas  arc  subject  to  cnrthquakce:  on  Gonong,  the 
highest  of  the  group,  there  is  *  volcano  1940  feet  high,  con- 
stantly emitting  smoke  and  n^qoently  flame  On  Nera  is 
tlie  chi'f  settlenn  nf  of  the  Dutch,  which  was  their  second 
covernrneiu  in  thesie  seas,  and  thij  gi^vgmor  of  the  islands 
rro'.v  roiiie->  on  it;  this  locality  was  selected  on  acount  of  its 
s()acious  and  commo<lioiu  harbour,  which  is,  however,  dif- 
ficult of  acces<!.  The  aUcfaorBgo  is  protected  by  two  fiirt« 
called  Belgiea  Mid  Na«mi;  Md  on  Bttnds,  die  «ppo»ite 
shore,  are  a  ibrt  and  redoams.  AR  the  ishmds  are  more  i 
or  less  firtifled.  Way  Island  i-?  tlio  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque;  tiut  thfrc  is  no  uater  on  it;  the  inhabitant.s 
depend  on  rain  or  obtain  supplies  from  the  other  islantls. 
Rossingen  is  u«ed  as  a  state  prison.  The  nutmeg  grow<i  on 
A.'anda,  Nera,  Way,  and  Gonong,  not  only  in  the  rich  soil  o( 
Baada,  but  also  amidst  the  lavas  of  Ooaong;  the  smaller 
islands  chiefly  raise  provisions.  The  area  of  the  whole 
gmup  only  occn;iies  a  spaec  of  190  square  miles. 

B.inda  Island  f  irms  a  right  angle  five  miles  north  and 
south,  and  six  miles  east  and  wcflt,  and  aboot  two  miles 
average  l)rcadth. 

The  tides  abottt  these  islands  are  stRNtg,  hat  ttot  regolar; 
they  rite  between  nine  and  ten  feet. 

(Mandelslos  TYaveh,  i.  p.  41-2,  Leaden,  1719;  Barros; 
Craufurd's  Hintory  of  the  Indian  Areh^tlago;  Honbuigh's 
Dtreclo'u  for  thio  F.tiitt  Indies.) 

H.VNDA  OIllKNTAL  was  the  name  of  that  portion 
of  the  VIC  -  royaltv  of  Buenos  Ayre»  which  was  situated  to 
tlu' t  ist  of  the  river  Uruguay,  and  comprehended  the  pre- 
sent Btpublicadei  Uruguay  Oriental  and  the oountiy  called 
the  Seven  Mnsions.  Lving  between  the  great  body  of  the 
Spanish  p;i,srM«ions  ant!  Brazil,  it  was.  at  the  eoturnenee- 
u.ent  of  nearly  every  War  between  tlio  Spaniards  and  I'or- 
tui;i;e-,e.  occupied  l>y  the  latter,  hul  at   the  conchisiou  of 

Bsace  entirely,  or  in  part,  restoreil  to  the  former.  Wlien 
uenos  Ayrcs  dcclaivd  itself  independent  of  Spain,  the 
whole  conntry  belonged  to  the  then  vicarovalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres ;  but  the  eontinoal  dvil  wars  by  whieh  the  declara- 
tion of  inrlependencc  was  followeil  in  Pucnos  Ayrcs,  in- 
duced t'.e  government  of  Brazil  to  take  possession  of  the 
Handa  Oriental  in  1^1').  Ttie  repuhlie  oi"  Biictins  Ayrcs 
protested  against  this  stop,  and,  as  no  amicable  settlement  1 


could  be  made,  a  war  h^n  between  Bueikos  Ayree  and 

Brazil  in  1 825,  whieh  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace 

in  IS'.'K.  By  ilio  artieles  of  this  treaty  the  norihcrn  disiru-t 
of  the  Banda  Oriental,  or  the  Seven  Missions,  was  incor- 
porated with  the  empire  of  Brazil,  and  tlu'  larger  southern 
part  declared  an  independent  republic,  which  took  the  name 
of  Republica  del  Uruguay  Oriental.  As,  however,  this 
countiyis  less  known  by  its  present  name  th:in  that  of 
Banda  Oriental,  we  shaU  here  insert  the  geographical  de- 
seripti  111  of  this  region. 

On  the  north  it  extends  to  29*  30'  S.  lat.,  and  is  here 
divided  from  the  Seven  Missions,  which  now  constitute  a 
p,art  of  the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  by  the 
river  Ibecuy-gua^u.  Its  southern  extremity,  which  exiendsto 
about  35**  8.  lat.,  is  inclosed  by  the  Atlantie  Oeean,  and  the 
wide  embouchure  of  the  Plata  river.  Its  western  boundary, 
which  nearly  reaches  j"^"  W.  loofr.,  i^  f'rmed  by  (he  river 
Uruguay,  which  divides  it  fnim  t'le  repuldics  of  Entre  Rios 
and  Corriente^.  w  hu  h  bclonp  to  the  Ui.ited  States  of  Buenos 
Ayrcs.  Thus  it  is  inclosed  hy  natural  bjundaries  on  three 
sides.  On  the  cast,  where  it  joins  the  Brazilian  province 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  its  boundary  is  also  portly  natural, 
being  formed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  running  north  and 
south  to  nearly  32°  S.  lat. ;  but  from  this  point  the  boundary- 
line  extends  to  the  snuth-ea^tt,  and  terminates  on  tlf»'  coast 
after  cuttiii);  lakes  Minm  and  Man^ueira.  1  he  mosleasiern 
point  falls  somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  fifty-secuiid  me* 
ridian. 

The  wbale  length  of  the  country,  fmm  the  Moet  northern 
bend  of  the  1becuy-auai;u  to  the  Pfto  de  Assn«<ar  (Sugar- 
loaf),  near  Maldonado,  is  about  380  miles.  In  the  northern 
part  the  breadth  may  extend  180  milns  from  east  to  west, 
and  in  the  southern  part,  which  is  much  wider,  aboMt  .100 
miles.  Jts  mean  breadth  may  he  ejiiimated  at  'ido  miles. 
This  would  give  a  surface  of  91.200  square  miles,  or  nearly 
the  area  of  Great  Britain.  Seluiifer,  in  his  description  a( 
Brazil,  assigns  to  it  an  area  le57S  Oennan  square  miles, 
equal  to  '2-2", 302  English,  or  more  extensive  than  the  sur- 
face of  France;  hut  that  is  floubtless  a  gross  exnegeration, 
even  if  the  Seven  Missions  are  inchidetl. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  is  billy  and  ele- 
vatcfl.  It  forms,  as  it  were,  the  most  southern  prolongation 
of  the  Serra  do  Mar  (the  asm  mofintain  •range  of  Brsiil), 
which  extends  northward  to  near  tiM  mouth  of  the  Rio  de 
St  Francisco  (^'S  lat.).  In  the  Banda  Oriental  it  rises 
rather  ahruplly  on  the  soutlicrn  coast,  where  it  forms  the 
hill  of  Cape  de  St.  Maria,  (he  Pao  de  As<ucar  (Sugar-loaf) 
some  miles  to  the  west  of  Maldnnado,  the  Monte  Video  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  the 
bill  of  St.  Luoia,  farther  to  the  we^  near  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  bearing  that  name.  At  no  great  distance,  how- 
ever, from  the  shore,  it  takes  the  shape  of  an  extensive 
table  land,  whose  surface  in  inany  places  presents  hardly 
any  jiercep'ible  irregTihritv.  and  in  others  is  co\ercd  uitii 
extensive  ranges  of  low  bills;  both  llie  plums  and  the 
hil's  are  without  trees,  and  afford  only  pasture  for  cattle. 
The  hilU  are  called  Cochilhas,  and  the  highest  range,  which 
forms  the  water-shed  between  the  oeean  and  the  river 
Uruguay,  is  named  the  Grand  Cor-hi'ha,  It  extends  into 
the  Brazilian  province  of  Grande  do  Sul,  where  it  is 
called  Serra  de  Jlerval.  The  ea-terii  de;  livities  of  the 
Grand  Coi  hilha,  which  terminate  abruptly  in  the  plainji 
about  the  lakes  Minm  and  dos  FUoa  at  about  twelve  or 
twenty  miles  from  their  banks,  are  called  Serra  de  los 
Tappes,  On  the  west  the  tablo'tand  seems  to  extend  to 
tiie  l  anks  of  the  river  Uruguay,  but  here  it  is  rut  by  nnrao- 
rous  vallcv'?.  and  presents  the  aspect  of  rh  cxtreuiely  hilly 
eountrv.  In  these  valleys,  as  well  as  m  those  which  lie 
along  the  southern  coast,  west  of  Cape  de  S.  Maria,  many  fer- 
tile tracts  oocur  in  which  the  grams  and  fiuits  of  Suutherri 
Europe  soeeeed  vuy  «eU ;  but  tint  remainder  is  only  fit  for 
pasture. 

That  portion  of  the  Banda  Oriental  which  extends  alonj 
the  coa>t  to  the  north  of  Cape  S.  Maria,  and  about  sixty  oi 
eiL'.iiy  miles  inland,  is  low,  and  is  n  part  of  a  very  remark- 
able tract  whii;ii  occupies  the  eastern  co;ist  of  South 
America  from  28*^  lo  .11  S.  lat.,  or  from  the  island  of  .St. 
Catherine  to  Cape  de  S.  Maria.  Nearly  through  its  whole 
extent  it  is  covered  with  sand,  and  intersected  by  innume* 
rahlo  lakes  of  different  sizes.  The  greatest  part  of  this  low 
plain  belongs  to  the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  where  further  partienlars  will  be  given.  It  is  of  very 
1  indifferent  fertilitv. 
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This  t  .Mint I  V,  lu  iiiu  ^ituatt>d  without  the  tropics,  enjoys  a 
tempLTate  ciitiialc,  resciublin?  tliat  of  Spain  nr  Italy  ;  the 
uii  IS  pure  and  ht.'althy.  In  the  \  alleys  ami  on  the  low  plains 
ilie  winter,  whidi  luts  from  May  to  October,  w  lew  dwiin- 
gntebed  by  fraat  thon  by  nun,  wMeh  i«  carried  to  the  bmd 
by  the  then  prevailing  8oi:*!vp-.it('-n  winds.  Frost  isf>rra- 
sionally  felt  m  July  and  Auf,'ust.  Tin;  hi^'h  table-land  is 
annually  exposed  to  it,  sometimes  for  one  or  two  months 
together ;  but  as  very  hitk  snow  iallo*  the  cattle  find  pasture 
Id  thcs«  districts  all  the  year  roand. 

Tbe  phooiMl  river  ift  tbe  Umgu^Tf  wbkh  ov^natcs  in 
that  poraon  or  the  Sem  do  lilurwhieb  etretehes  along  the 
ocean  opposite  the  island  of  S.  Catberina,  and  runs  tor  a 
<»nsiderublc  distanco  under  the  name  of  Pellotas  westwarel. 
between  banks  lunsislni^  principally  of  pointed  and  ma>sy 
rocks.  It  takes  the  name  of  Uruguay  hot  far  trout  iha 
point  where  it  begins  to  separate  the  province  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  from  the  republic  of  Corrientes.  Here  itukumeii  the 
appearance  of  e  large  river,  and  aoen  begiiu  to  bend  its 
cour>.(>  to  the  sonth-west.  NunuTOUs  small  streams  increase 
its  waters  m  ihi^  partof  its  t-jurso.  In  lat.  29^°  it  receives  tlie 
Ibi'i  iiy,  and  lliL-n  boi^ms  to  flow  in  a  southern  dtrcetion, 
fonnuig  the  boimdary  between  Banda  Orteutal  and  the  re- 
publics of  Conrientes  and  EntreRios.  Not  far  from  the  place 
where  it  enters  the  ffreet  BStuary  c&Ued  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  iu 
waters  are  inereaad  bythoae  or  tbe  Rb  Negro,  which  joins 
it  on  the  leA:  bank.  Tlie  Urufjuay  is  navigable  for  large 
boats  to  tbe  first  ^ircal  tail,  called  Salto  Grande,  situated 
nearly  .r.  ..r.  i  qual  distance  I'rom  tbe  mouths  •(  the  Ibecuy 
end  Rio  >iegru.  About  forty  ntdes  below  tii«s  I'oiiuer  tlmvit 
is  the  Salto  Chico.  or  Little  Fall,  which  again  interrupts 
the  navigatMit  of  ttie  smalier  boau  or  canoes.  The  whole 
eooiae  or  this  river  may  amount  to  about  a  thousand  miles. 

The  Ibecuy  ri'^;;  in  tbe  Grand  Cochilhas,  and  first  runs 
to  the  west,  but  soon  turns  northward,  and  flows  in  that 
direction  for  upwards  of  sixty  inilesi,  after  which,  havin^^ 
joined  the  Ibecuy  Miriin  (Little  Ibceuy),  it  again  luniii  tu 
the  west  and  becomes  a  roi^suleral  le  ri\er,  separating  part 
of  the  Banda  Oriental  iram  the  provinoe  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sttl.  Ita  eurrent  ia  almoat  always  tranquil,  and  tbe  atream 
is  navigable  nearly  to  its  head.  The  whole  eouirse  of  the 
Ibecuy  amounts  probably  tu  upwards  of  2S0  miles. 

The  Rio  Negro  has  it>  i)rii;iii  m  ar  that  of  the  Ibecuy, 
and  its  general  direction  ta  tu  the  suulii-w  est.  It  joins  the 
Uruguay  about  twelve  miles  before  that  river  enters  the 
Kio  de  la  Plata,  after  baviug  run  upwards  of  250  miles. 

Two  considerable  lakes,  lying  in  the  eastern  plain,  belong 
in  part  to  Banda  Oriental :  the  largest  ia  the  lake  Mirim. 
which  signifies  'small,'  having  rcmved  this  name  from 
comparison  with  tbe  lake  Los  Pus.  which  is  lu  t  f  ir  distai.t  to 
the  north,  but  belongs  to  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  i»ul. 
The  lake  Mirim  is  ninety  miles  in  length  and  twenty-five 
at  ita  greatest  width.  It  lies  parallel  to  the  shores  of  tlie 
ocean  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  lake  of  Los  I'atos 
by  a,  vhannel  fifty  miles  long,  wide  and  naviffaUe*  which 
is  ealled  Rio  de  S.  Gon9alo.  About  the  soutnem  half  of 
this  lake  belongs  to  Banda  Oriental.  The  other  larj^c  lake, 
the  Mangueira,  by  Henderson  called  Maa^hcHiu,  extends 
between  the  coast  and  the  lake  Mirim.  It  is  eighty  miles 
long  and  about  four  broad,  and  empties  itbelf  into  the  ocean 
at  its  northern  extremity  by  a  short  channel  called  Arr  iw 
Tahira.  The  greateat  part  of  thia  lake  belonga  to  Bauda 
Oriental. 

It  is  iii't  ascertained  wLetliet  \it>],]  and  siUer  are  found  in 
this  country;  but  at  Sun  Carlos,  to  the  'Ae>i  of  Lajw  de 
S.  Maria,  a  rich  ropper-mino  is  worked.  From  the  banks 
of  tbe  Uruguay  great  quantities  of  lime  arc  exported  to 
Buenos  Ayiea.  and  in  tbe  same  distrieta  potter'a  earth  and 
umber,  or  terrapoombra,  are  found.' 

The  TalleyM,  on  tbe  west  and  sonth.  are  well  adapted  to  a 
^Teat  diversity  of  production.  Wheat,  r\e.  bailrv,  Tri:!Lm 
fora,  ru  e,  pea.-.,  be,ins,  water-melons,  ami  uliier  kinds  of 
niclon>,  with  onions,  are  cuUivatid:  also  some  cotton,  uian- 
diuca,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Uemp  and  different  qunhtter^  of 
(tax  grow  in  great  abundance.  The  fruit-trees  of  tli>  -vimlh 
of  Europe  aueeeed  bare  better  than  farther  to  the  north, 
and  none  so  well  oa  the  peach.  Tbe  vine  grows  well, 
and  prodooaa  abundantly,  but  bidietto  no  wine  haa  been 
made. 

Timber  is  by  no  means  abundant;  f»r  (ri>m  .lit'  >iLitli- 
ward  It  is  only  on  the  luinks  of  the  principal  nvera  that 
an^  foresta  of  fine  full-grown  timber  occur,  the  uhle-land 
bemg  either  quite  bare,  or  only  covered  with  shrubs.  In 


soioe  of  tbe  latter  di'^triotB,  boncB  and  tbe  excrcments  Hi 

cattle  are  burnt  tbr  fuel 

More  than  four-fiftfaa  of  the  country  l)cing  only  fit  for 
pasture,  cattle  of  course  oooatitute  the  chief  wealth.  Tbe 
richest  proprietors  often  poaaesa  thirty  or  forty  square  miles 
f'f  lrii;d,  and  feed  fnm  five  to  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle 
.iiid  upwards.  By  lar  the  greatest  number  are  tboeeealled 
bravo,  because  they  bve  in  a  f  i  ite  i  wildness.  Some  eattte 
arc  consumed  in  the  country,  and  others  senttoihe  siau<!hter- 
bouses  of  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres;  but  by  far  the 
greatest  proportion  ia  mannfbctured  into  jerked  beef,  which 
is  saHed  witifiout  the  bonea,  dried  in  tiie  aun.  and -exported 
to  difTeront  parts  of  America,  especially  Brasil.  Every 
<,'rpat  ])roprietor  breeds  also  a  certain  number  of  horse*  and 
mules,  and  some  of  them  a  ^rreat  number  of  sheep,  which 
have  a  line  wool.    Neither  gt»als  nor  pi^'s  an-  numeraus. 

Game  is  very  abundant,  but  the  people  generally  are  not 
very  fond  of  hunting  or  abooting.  Among  other  soccies  of 
wild  quadrupeds,  tiiefe  are  the  oM/a  or  tnair.  the  deer,  the 
ounce,  the  monkey,  the  paca,  the  rabbit,  the  armadillo,  the 
squash,  the  boa.  the  I'ox,  and  some  others  peculiar  to  the 
country.  The  Euronean  species  of  dot;  have  multiplied  so 
excessively  that  they  live  wild  in  the  plains,  without  ever 
entering  any  village  or  dwelling.  They  are  called  rJtim- 
marroi  dogs.  Immediately  on  tbe  slaughter  of  cattle  ceasing, 
or  when  thoy  want  proviaiona,  they  usemble  in  large  ban«b, 
and  encircle  an  ox,  which  they  pursue  with  unceasing  obsti- 
nacy until  the  anunul  fulls  with  fatigue,  when  be  is  sooa 
devv>ured.  Even  a  horseman  runs  some  rtak  in  the  (laim 
when  the  dogs  are  in  a  state  of  famine. 

Birds  are  very  numerous.  In  the  lakes  of  the  eastern 
plain  there  are  wild  dudw  and  large  wild  geese,  some  brown, 
some  white,  and  cdbera  wilii  blaek  neeka,  which  have  a  tltM 
long  down  under  their  feathers,  similar  to  the  Armenian 
fur.  A  few  other  Inrds  of  the  species  found  in  Europe  are 
also  met  with,  as  the  heron,  the  (jiiail,  and  partri<l^;u  ;  but 
there  ore  other  species  not  known  in  £urope,  as  different 
kinds  orponots,  tbe  Macaco  partridge,  tiie  tucan,end  mnoy 
othera. 

When  tbe  Bunipeana  lliat  arrived,  aevetal  native  iwtwas 

were  in  jxissession  of  this  country,  some  of  whom  arc  still 
foui.il  in  ibe  interior,  as  the  Charruas,  Minuanos.  Tupis,  and 
Guaycauans,  but  in  small  numbers,  by  lar  ibe  ^reate-t 
number  of  the  inhabitants  arc  the  descendants  of  Euru^ietius. 
The  )X)pulation  is  differently  stated.  Schiiirer  makes  it 
1 7»,9«0  i  but  others  lower  it  to  SO.OVO,  and  even  to  55,flOO. 

The  inetrOMliB  of  Um  republic  will  be  described  under 
the  head  of  Montk  Vidro.  Between  it  and  Cape  S.  Maria 
stands  the  town  of  Maldonado,  with  a  fine  harbour,  goud 
fortifications,  and  about  .'ifoci  inhabitants:  it  e\p^Jrts  luiles 
and  copper.  Colonia  del  Santo  Sacramento  is  a  small  tow  n, 
with  a  harlx>ur,  opposite  Buenos  Ayres. 

Along  the  southern  coast  there  arc  a  few  islands,  but 
none  of  great  extent  Tlic  largest,  called  Dos  Lo|m>s  (uf  tlie 
wolves),  is  not  far  from  the  harbour  of  Maldonado:  it  is 
two  mites  in  circumference,  and  contains  good  water,  but 
19  almost  all  rock  and  stones. 

The  constitution  of  the  Republiea  del  Uruguay  Oriental 
was  published  in  the  month  of  August.  1»;)0  ;  aecording  ij 
which  the  legislative  power  is  divided  botueen  a  senate  con- 
sisting of  nine  membMa,  and  a  house  of  rcpn;scntativc«  con> 
aisting  of  twenty'nine  members.  The  Code  Napoleon  it 
the  law  of  the  country.  The  taxes  amounted,  in  t<» 
80n,.12  ;  Spanish  dollars,  and  the  expen-e- (  f  L'u\eriui  ent 
to  1,01  J,48-l.  The  country  was  then  divided  mlo  umv  <K- 
partments. 

(Henderson  ;  Scliiiflier;  Alecdo;  Map  in  Spix  and  Mar* 
tius's  lYaveU.) 

BANDAGE  is  a  term  employed  in  surgery  to  desi£rnat« 
the  bands  or  strips  of  cloth  by  which  dressings  are  kept  to 
wounds,  separated  p  u  ts  are  l-rou^;l)t  to^etiier.  l>lo.>d-ves*ol> 
compressed,  and  weak  and  protruding  parts  of  tbe  ikhIv  are 
supported  and  retained  in  their  natural  position.  Banda^^ 
are  commonly  composed  of  llunnel.  calico,  and  lifuaa  cut 
into  different  shapely  according  to  the  parts  to  wbidt  tb<^y 
are  applied,  and  the  purposes  for  wludi  they  are  requin-<I. 
Thus  the  bandage  oficn  employed  in  ftaetures  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities,  and  c;illtd  eighteen  or  matiy-tailed 
bandage,  is  composed  of  a  luugitudmal  piece  of  culiro  oi 
linen,  with  transverse  pieces,  or  tails,  to  fold  over  the  iujun.ii 
part  Another  bandage  resembles  in  shape  tbe  letter  T,  ; 
und  is  called  the  T  bandage.  But  the  most  cobokhi  Ibnn  i 
of  bandagekaad  one  available  in  almoat  evmycaae^in  «k«g  ' 
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ilnpor  nbboii  of  calioo  or  flannel,  varying  in  fiom 
I  *  i»  six  inches.  Previouii  to  its  application  it  is  n-lUtl 
lugether,  and  hvnce  in  surgical  language  in  called  roUer, 
and  the  apj^ieation  of  a  bandage  ia  called  rolling.  Of  late 
v««n,  ribbons  of  sUiekuig«ae|,  eominonly  called  elastic  web 
Mndage«,  have  basil  mueb  UMdtudtMy  appear  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  purpow,  M  their  elastbite  prevents  injurious 
cansequennes  on  any  tvldden  increase  of  the  sise  of  the  part 
to  which  they  nre  applied.^  On  the  same  principle  ca<iuti-houc 
or  India-rubber,  interwoven  with  ulk  and  cotton,  is  now  fn^ 
quently  employed  in  the  construction  of  ban(lagt>s. 

The  fcopor  employment  and  managvmeat  of  bandages  is 
an  «xtrMB«ly  important  part  of  surgical  knovtadge,  tat  after 
most  operations  and  accidanis,  and  in  many  serious  local 
diseases  and  deformities,  the  assistance  of  bandages  is  re- 
<|uired«  and  on  th  ir  jn  i  r  application  the  succi'ssCui  issue 
of  the  ease  I'requtail)  ik-j»cnds.  The  jjreat  ohjocl  in  the 
common  use  of  the  bandajje  is  to  Kive  equal  and  uniform 
aupport  to  the  part  to  whtch  it  m  applittd,  and  it  is  of  course 
MMntial  that  it  should  not  be  easily  displaced  or  deranged 
by  aay  movauMtt  of  tba  paiieDt  The  bandage  ahonld  be 
put  on  flmly,  ao  as  not  to  pnidnee  pain,  bat  to  aflbrd  gentle 
and  e<isy  siipfirirt ;  and  above  all  it  should  never  be  tight  in 
some  parui  and  loose  lu  Others,  as  by  partial  compressioti  of 
a  limb  mortifloation  is  easily  produced.  An  idea  of  the  or- 
dinary manner  of  applying  bandages  may  be  coUeoted  fmtn 
tbe  nitowiiig  passage  of  Mr.  John  BiiX9  Ptineiftu iff  Sur- 
gtrift  vol.  L  174;—*  The  flaanosa  and  nentaoM  of  a 
bandage  depend  altogether  on  these  two  pdnta:  flnt,  on 
the  turns  sui  ccrrlinL'  ("ach  other  in  a  regular  proportion  ; 
aud,  socondly,  u|X)u  making  reverses  (a  term  aflerwanls  ex- 
plained) wherever  you  tliid  any  .slucknes.s  hkely  to  arise 
from  the  varying  form  of  the  Umb.  Thus  in  roiling  from 
the  foot  to  the  ancle,  lag.  Hid  kaee.  you  must  Uke  care- 
first,  that  ttie  tuna  lie  over  one  another  by  just  one-third  of 
the  brnddi  of  the  bandago;  and,  secondly,  that  at  every 
dilHouU  part,  a.i  over  a  joint,  you  turn  the  roller  in  your 
haiul.  make  uii  angle,  and  lay  the  roller  upon  the  limb. 
With  the  opposite  tlat  side  towards  it."  Mr.  Bell  lieeply  la- 
mented the  little  attention  be&tuwed  on  tins  subject  in  his 
lime  by  medical  sttidents ;  and  we  fear  that  the  same  cause 
Imt  lefiet  still  exiats,  as  extraordinary  cases  and  great  ope- 
rationa  present  stronger  attractions  than  the  eommon 
every  day  duties  of  the  profession.  In  many  of  the  conti- 
neni.il  schools,  particularly  in  Germany,  distinct  courses  of 
instruction  have  long  been  mven  on  bandaties,  and  students 
ura  requir«;d  to  practiMj  their  applicatiou  in  llie  presence  of 
tlie  teacher.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  bandaging  have,  we  arc  happy  to  soy.  been  gnen 
in  London. 

BANDALEES.  or  BANDOLEES.  [See  ArmsJ 
BANDAR,  aUo  spelt  BUNDUR,  BUNDER,  or  BEN- 
DER, the  Persian  word  for  a  harbour,  is  in  eastern  Oleo- 
graphy frequently  uiet  with  as  the  component  part  ofproper 
names,  especially  of  many  sea-ports:  for  insUtnoek  MOclar 
AblMsi.  otherwise  called  Gombroon, 

BANDE'LLO,  MATTEO,  was  bora  at  Castelnuovo  di 
Serivia,  in  the  pioviiwo  of  Tortona,  in  North  Italy,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  entered  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic,  in  which  he  liLid  an  mi  -If,  and  was  an  in- 
mate of  the  Convent  dello  Gr<uie  at  .Muaii  at  the  time  that 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  painting  his  famous  •  Last  Su])]>er' 
in  the  refeclorv  of  that  house.  He  there  heard  Leonardo 
rdttto  a  story  which  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Banikllo's 
novels.  In  1501  hie  aade,  being  elected  general  of  the 
whole  Dotninican  order,  took  Bandetto  witn  him  in  the 
travels  which  he  was  obliged  to  undertake  in  the  discharfie 
of  his  new  dutien.  They  visited  Florence,  Naples,  aud 
iittu  r  parts  of  Italy.  Having  returned  to  his  convent  at 
Milan.  Bandello  wait  obliged  to  run  away  when  the  Spaniards 
entered  that  city  in  1525,  his  father  having  taken  part  with 
the  Fiend).  His  apartments  were  plundetod.  and  he  lost  all 
bis  books  and  papers  ;  but  he  found  an  asylum  with  Cesare 
Fregoso.  an  Italian  officer  in  the  French  service,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  several  courts  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  to 
France,  where  he  obtained,  in  1550,  from  Henry  II.,  the 
Bishopric  of  Agen.  Bandello  left  the  care  of  his  tlock  to 
the  Bishop  of  Grasse,  reserving  to  himself  part  of  the  in- 
come of  his  see,  Ste  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  but  the 
year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Bandello  holds  a  rank 
in  Itallwi  literature  on  account  of  bis  NoveUe  or  tales, 
wntieu  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Boceaccio^ 
Ihoiigh  ia  lata  pun  lUltan.  But  infloeneyoff  nanativo, 


and  vividiit^s  of  desoriplion,  Bandello  rivals  and  even 
surpassiis,  at  time«,  the  Tiis<  an  novelist.  On  the  score 
of  morality,  most  of  his  tales  are  as  exceptionable  as 
those  of  Boccaccio.  One  of  his  pathetic  tales  is  on  the 
subject  of  Riunoo  and  Juliet,  which,  however,  had  been 
already  treated  by  Luigi  da  Porto,  a  oonteinporary  writer, 
from  whom  it  would  seem  Bandello  t»ok  it.  Da  I'orto  w  rdte 
this  novel  in  1524,  as  amnjars  from  a  letter  of  Bembo  of  iho 
same  year,  while  Bandello  acknowledges  himself  that  he 
heard  the  subject  first  talked  of  at  the  baths  of  Caldiero, 
where  he  was  with  his  patron  Fregoso  sevofal  yean  after. 
Da  Porto's  novel  was  first  published  at  Venice  by  Bendooi, 
without  date,  and  a  second  edition  was  issued  by  the  anno 
publisher  in  1535.  The  first  edition  of  Bandello's  novels  is 
that  of  Lucea,  1554,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  A  fine  edition  of  Ban- 
dell  i'--  iiL  ■>  L  Is  V,  as  published  in  Lnndon,  174U,  3  Vi'U.  -Jto. 
BanJullo  ttiu*  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature, and  made 
un  Italian  translation  ol'  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides.  He 
also  wrote  a  vast  quantity  of  Itahan  veri^  on  various  snb> 
jects,  fitaidello  was,  for  some  time,  preceptor  to  LocTBlia 
Googai^  a  ladr  who  baoame  iUoatriona  for  her  virtues  aa 
well  as  for  her  leaming.  A  letter  is  extant,  written  by  her 
many  yi-ars  after,  to  Bandello.  who  was  then  in  France,  in 
which  she  expresses  her  (gratitude  for  the  instruction  and 
the  wise  principles  which  lie  harl  instilled  into  her  mind; 
ail  acknowledgment  which  seems  to  indicate  that  Bandello 
was  not  so  loose  in  his  character  and  principles  as  one 
might  hastily  oonclude  from  the  nemaal  of  bia  novels,  ^l,et- 
tere  di  Luereria  Gouiaga ;  ASft,  Memerie  eULuermia  Oott- 

r  fr  1  :  ■^^;u'7•Ir!lelli,  Scrittori  d  ttiiiiu.) 
iiANDERMASSlN,  KIV'KR.  [See  Born ko.] 
BANDES  NOIRES.  This  appellation  was  first  ^iveu 
to  a  body  of  German  foot-soldicrs,  who  were  employed  in  tho 
Italian  wars  by  Louis  XIL  of  France.  Robertson  alludeit 
to  them  in  his  Hittory  <^  CharUt  V.  (edit  4to.  1 769,  vol. 
i.  p.  1 13.)  Tboy  iceeiTed  their  name  fVom  carrying  black 
ensigns  after  the  death  of  a  favourite  commander.  (IVro 
Daniel.  Hi»t.  de  la  Milice  Franpoitr,  4to.  Par.  \7>\,  torn.  ii. 

p.  .iMj.) 

Anoilier  body  of  troops,  forroe<l  of  Italiam,  afterwards 
took  the  same  name  from  the  same  cause,  Batule  AVv, 
or,  as  P£re  Daniel  calls  them,  Let  Bandes  Noiret  JtaU- 
mnet,  to  distinsuish  them  from  the  Germans,  lliese.  3000 
in  number,  bad  been  eommanded  by  Gio%-anni  de'  Medici, 
and  fought  before  Pavta.  Their  commander  having  been 
prc\iously  wounded  hy  a  harc|uebu8  shot  in  an  affair  near 
Govcrno  sul  Mantovano,  the  sub  sequent  amputation  of  his 
leg  at  Placeiitia.  whiilier  be  had  heeu  removed,  caused  bis 
death  in  November,  when  only  twenty-eight  yeam  of 
age.  Out  ol°  gnef  for  his  loss,  the  soldiers  whom  he  had 
oommanded  changed  the  white  ensigns  by  which  they  were 
distingutshed,  finr  one  of  itntlbrm  blaek,' which  obtained  for 
them  the  appellation  of  Le  Bandf  Nhr,  or  the  Black  Bands. 
(See  Montluc,  Commenttdres.  tfdit.  12mo.  I'ar  1661,  toni.  i. 
pp.  jO,  61  ;  Fita  de  Benvmuto  Cellini,  edit.  Fir. 
torn.  i.  p.  28,  note.)  After  Giovanni dc°  Medici's  death,  their 
number  was  increased  to  <I000 :  they  subsequently  asto- 
fliated  themselves  to  the  Mavqnia  of  Salusso.  (Uontluo^ 
ttt  supra.) 

Pire  Daniel  .says,  the  French  ri'^rtu -ut  of  Pi.-dinont. 
which  had  seived  Ibr  a  long  whUe  m  lialy.  al:>o  took  the 
appellation  af  Bandet NoireSfAHet  the  deatli  of  then  colonel, 
the  Comte  do  Brissac,  in  1 569.  The  colours  of  that  regi- 
ment, he  adds,  continued  to  his  time  to  be  blaak,  with  n 
white  cross.  {Hitt,  de  la  MiUos  Frame.) 

BANDICOOT  ( AroRMlis.  Geoff.  St.  Uilaire).  in  toology. 
a  genus  of  marsupial  mammals,  which  appears  to  occupy, 
in  Australia,  the  situation  which  the  shrew*,  teurecs,  aud 
other  insectivora  fill  in  the  Old  World.  As  this  is  the  first 
time  that  we  have  had  ooca&tou  to  notice  particularly  any  of 
tho  animals  belonging  to  the  singular  order  Marsupiaiia,  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  aooordance  with  our  u^ual  plan,  brielly 
to  state  the  piindpal  ehaiaeten  which  distinguish  this 
from  the  other  primary  groups  of  mammals,  and  Reloading 
analogies  which  it  exhibits,  either  among  its  own  subordi- 
nate aiviaions.  or  when  coiiip.iretl  with  .surrounding  groupe. 
At  the  time  of  Captain  ('ook  »  first  voyage,  the  only  marsu- 
pial animals  known  were  the  opossums  of  America,  and 
these  formed  a  very  natural  and  uni(]ue  genus,  which  Lin- 
naeus placed  among  his  Feres  or  Camtvora ;  denominating 
it  JHdttpkjft  (double- wombod).  from  tlie  peculiarity  of  eon 
IhrmatiMi  wbidi  we  iball  prcsenUy  notioe.  The  diseovery 
of  Auolalian  Utttomals,  however,  which  attended  the  viMk 
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of  the  illustrious  navifator  above-named  to  the  enstcrn 
shores  of  that  new  continent,  and  whirh  was  compk-ted  by 
the  suttsequcnt  settlement  of  the  colony  at  Port  Jackson, 
brought  to  li<!ht  many  new  furms  of  raanuflial  mammal;!, 
which  differed  widely  from  the  senuine  opossums,  but  which 
were  nevertheless  associated,  by  the  loolc^ists  of  the  day, 
with  the  Didelphyr.s  of  Linnsnus,  from  iho  sintrle  chararjer 
of  their  a^rrcement  with  these  animals  in  the  possession  uf 
ths  abdominal  pouch.   Thus  it  happened  that  the  Linnaean 
gmiiff,  wbieh  tna  Swadiib  philosopher  hsd  bimself  left  in  a 
cmnplete  and  natnnl  ilata,  loon  beeame  oonftued  and  over- 
biirrnened  by  tho  a-^sociation  of  numerous  spocios,  differing 
as  widoly  in  tbcir  habits  and  ccnformation  as  in  their  eeo- 
grapltiral  di<«tribution,  ond  no  ion^er  presented  that  sim- 
piinity  and  uniformity  of  character  which  form  the  most 
unfailing  tests  of  a  natural  group.   At  length  it  became 
evident  that  the  only  mode  of  realoriBg  it  to  its  originul 
unitr  oT  ehanieter  was  to  remodel  tbe  entire  group.  This 
task  wat*  undertaken  by  llliger,  GoofTroy,  and  other  natu- 
rali«^t-;,  and  under  their  hands  the  i^enus  Didflphyi  of 
(iiiudin's  oilitiun  oC  the  Sj/stema  Nntitrrr  was  it>e!f  divid.nl 
into  distinct  genera,  definitely  hmilt:d,  and  correctly  detiiie<l. 
Zoologi<«ts  still  differed,  however,  with  regard  to  the  situation 
which  these  beinn  should  oocupy  in  the  scale  of  animals. 
Some  distributed  flie  diflerent  genera  into  which  the  genns 
DIdj'tphyx  of  rJmolin  had  been  thus  broken  up,  throughout 
tho  v  arirAis  (  iders  of  luammalfl  to  which  they  seemwl  mmi 
nearly  albi'd  by  tlie  modifications  of  their  dcntitinii .-  others 
kept  them  all  untied  together  in  a  group,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Marmpialia,  or  pouched  animals ;  and  these 
latter  were  again  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  rank  which 
this  new  group  should  occupy  aooong  the  other  primary 
divisions  of  maintnal-;,  whether  it  should  Ix-  nmsidered, 
namely.  a«  an  order  of  if^Hf,  or  merely  as  a  family,  or  pri- 
inarv  yididivisioii  of  tin;  order  dtrttivora.    Of  ibcsc  laltt-r 
sentiments  was  Baron  Cuvicr  when  he  flrst  published  bis 
Migfu  Animal,  but  he  subsequently  changed  his  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  and  in  tbe  second  edition  of  the  same 
work  adopts  the  notion  of  De  Blainville.  who  is  almost  dis- 
posed to  contidi^r  tho  marsupials  as  forming  a  class  of  them- 
selves, equimlpnt.  in  point  of  rank,  or  degree,  to  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishus.    '  In  a  word,"  says  M.  Cuvier,  '  it 
may  be  said  that  the  marsupials  form  a  distinct  class  parallel 
to  that  of  tbe  ordinair  quadrupeds,  and  similarly  divisible 
into  ordeM ;  so  that  if  Wth  these  classes  were  to  be  placed 
in  two  parallel  columns,  the  opossums,  the  dasyureit,  and 
t!n^  l)a!idieoofs  of  tlie  one  would  rcjirc-ent  tho  In^frtirnra 
with  long  canines,  such  as  the  tcnrecs  and  moles  ot  the 
other;  the  phalangers  and  potoraoa  wonU  represent  the 
shrews  and  bedgelrogs ;  tbe  kangaraoa,  pvopariy  so  called, 
ean  scareoly  be  compared  with  any  other  animaK  but  the 
wombats  would  form  very  srood  sxibsriintcs  forth?  Pndentia; 
and.  in  fine,  if  we  were  to  attend  only  to  tlie  (  haractcr  of 
the  marsupial  bones,  and  regard  as  marsupials  nil  the 
animals  which  possess  them,  the  Ormthnrhjunchi  and 
Kehidnee  would  form  a  group  panllcl  to  that  of  the  Bdm- 
iota.'  Neither  Baron  Cuviefi  nor.  oa  Ibraave  are  await, 
any  ether  toologist,  has  adopted  these  aentimentfl,  to  tbeftall 
extent  here  G\|iros>ed  ;  but  raost^  if  not  all.  am  a^rcrd  in 
regarding  the  marsupials  as  forming  an  order  of  themselves, 
which  is  ttsoaliy  ptaoed  between  tbe  Canivora  and  Bo- 
dtntia. 

Tho  leading  character  of  this  onlcr,  and  indeed  the  cnly 
one  which  is  coamon  to  aU  tb«  vfudm  that  it  contains,  but 
whieh  is  the  more  naiked  and  iraKiable  fnm  being  abso- 
lutely ppciTiar  to  this  proiip  of  animals,  coTi>.ist!i  in  the  ab- 
dominal poni-h  or  mafstipium.  from  which  ibo  nanio  of  tlir 
order  is  derived,  and  in  wlncb,  a-;  in  a  ^.tTrnd  won>b,  the 
young  an?  deposited  upon  their  exclusion  from  tbe  real 
uterao.  Tlie  period  of  actual  ge<ilation  in  thesa  animate  is 
of  very  short  duration.  Tbe  production  of  the  voung,  as 
compared  with  other  mammals,  may  be  said  to  be  always 

preniutore  :  lliey  are  brought  forth  in  an  almost  fi-lal  state, 
i»at  iiru  preserved  and  nurtured  by  being  depubited  in  tho 
marsupium  or  abclominal  pouch,  with  which  nature  has 
provided  tho  female  parent  for  their  rercpt:an,  and  in  which 
they  continue  to  reside  till  they  have  a<-quired  sufriciciit  size 
and  strength  to  go  abroad  and  shift  far  themselves.  Many 
other  singularities  of  form  and  habits  necessarily  result  from 
this  jieruliarity  orj)Lv-i;(  al  tiuciuie.  [Sec  M \u-.npiALS.] 
The  uuiiual^  wbii  h  mi>re  ]iropt'ily  forui  llie  sul»jcct  of  tho 
present  article,  the  /Vrtiw/'  Vv  of  naturalists,  and  bandicoots 
of  tbe  colonists  (a  name  which  properlv  belont;*  to  the  great 


rat  ol  iiiiiia,  Mii*  srigaatmtt,  bat  which,  from  a  sx^ua  le- 
scmblance  in  sizo  and  appearance,  the  early  enlonists  of 
Sydney  applied  to  tbe  animals  at  preeeot  under  consi- 
deration), though  they  agree  in  tbe  moat  prominent  cha- 
racters of  their  dentition  with  some  of  tbe  marsupials,  and 
in  the  fbrm  of  their  extremities  and  the  number  of  their  toea 
with  others,  yet  differ  estwntially  from  all  in  their  hubits  and 
economy.  In  the  number,  form,  and  arrangement  of  tiieir 
canine  and  molar  teeth  they  agree  in  all  respects  with  the 
opossums  of  Ameiioa  and  the  dasyurea  of  Australia :  that 
is  to  say,  that  ther  have  two  eaninas  and  finnteen  atolara  in 
each  jaw;  but  they  differ  widely  in  the  number  of  their 
incisors,  and  in  this  respect  offer  a  unique  combination  which 
i.-i  found  in  no  other  known  irenus  of  niamtu  ils  Of  tiie  in- 
cisor teeth  there  are  ten  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  only  »ix  in 
the  lower;  and  the  external  on  each  side,  particularly  in 
the  upper  jaw,  ia  insnlated,  and  standa  ayan  both  fhNB  tb« 
canine  and  fiiom  the  otber  in«isoi«:  it  is  Hkewisa  much 
larger  than  the  intermediate  incisors,  and  its  form  is  that  of 
an  oniinary  canine  tooili,  of  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to 
exercise  ad  tbe  funrtion*. 

Tbe  bind  leu'^  are  considerably  lon^r  than  the  fore,  and 
thu  number  and  f"rm  oT  dw  toes  are  in  all  respects  similar 
to  those  of  the  kanganm.  It  was  ttn  ajmilari^  that  in* 
dueed  M.  Oeoflfroy  St  Bilaire  (o  aappoM  that  the  para  of  tho 
bandicoots  ol«io  resembled  that  of  the  kangaroos.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  the  case :  the  disproportion  between 
their  anterior  and  p  jsterior  extreinitie:*  i.s  by  no  means  so 
great  as  to  compel  tbe  bdndicoots  to  hop  upon  the  bind  less 
only,  ttka  the  kangaroos,  though  it  is  certainly  sufftciently 
so  to  pret'ent  them  from  walUog  Itka  oidinary  qaadrapada. 
Their  actual  pace  resembles  that  of  the  huo.  ana  eomisia  of 
a  succession  of  leaps  from  the  hind  to  the  fore  feet,  but  it  is 
not  reiy  rapid,  nor  can  they  maintain  it  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  On  the  fore  feet  there  are  live  toes,  of  which  the 
three  middle  are  long  and  stout,  but  the  lateral  ones  are  so 
short  that  they  do  not  touch  the  ground,  and  are  conae- 
quently  oseieas  in  walking,  though  they  mqr  be  of  great 
service  In  burrowing.  The  bind  f^t  have  but  four  toes 
caeli,  and  of  these  the  thirtl  is  the  larL'Pst  of  all.  whilst  tlie 
two  internal  are  united  under  the  same  skin,  and  appear, 
externally,  like  a  single  toe  armed  with  two  claws.  This  is 
precisely  tbe  arrangement  and  form  which  we  And  in  the 
kangaroos  x  but  the  feet  of  tbe  bandioools  differ,  in  bein|f 
pmx  ided  with  broad  powerful  claws,  which  enable  them  to 
burrow  with  astonishing  facility,  and  to  scratch  up  the 
triound  in  search  of  roKts.  They  likewise  differ  from  the 
kanj^aroos  in  liaving  a  small  ileshy  tubercle,  in  lieu  of  a 
thumb,  upon  the  hind  feet,  and  in  baring  the  last,  or 
ungual  phalange  of  alt  the  toes  divided  in  flmnt  by  a  small 
indsion,  as  in  the  pangolins  and  ant  aatcri.  a  stmetnTo 
which  gives  a  much  firmer  attachment  to  the  claw,  and 
vastly  increases  their  power  of  burrowing.  In  other  re- 
spects tbe  bandicoots  are  chudly  ehaiacterised  by  their  long 
attenuated  muzxles,  short  upright  car«,  lengthened  bodies, 
and  moderate  rat>llhe  taib,  which  are  not  prehensile,  as  is 
the  caaa  widi  maaj  ganeim  of  this  order,  nor  ha%-a  theaa 
animate  the  power  w  asoendfng  trees.  With  regard  to  the 
pfrriod  of  gestation,  the  number  of  young,  and  the  mode  of 
their  introduction  into  the  abdominal  pouch  of  tbe  female 
parent,  we  have  no  (tbscvvations  particularly  applicable  to 
the  bandicoots.  It  is  only  known  that  they  resemble  the 
other  marsupials  in  the  premature  production  of  their  voung, 
and  in  nourishing  them  for  some  time  afterwarda  m  tM 
abdominal  pouch  of  the  mother,  and  that  this  pouch  eon- 
taitis  the  inaiiitnary  or.:ans  (or  that  purjHjse. 

Twos|>(;cics  only  ha\e  been  hithert  i  salisf.ietorily  Uesjcribed. 
but  there  are  various  imlirntions  of  others,  winch  it  is  to  be 
ho|>cd  those  wlio  have  tbe  opportunity  of  obscrMng  these  inte- 
resting animals  in  their  native  climates  will  s^nn  make  known. 
The  pretended  species. described  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimaid 
in  the  zrK)l<'<;i<  al  part  of  Preycinet's  Voyage,  under  the 
name  or  P'  Tumfifft  Jh)ijgairtviuii,  h  but  the  youii!;  of  the 
common  bandicoot  (Peramelei  nasuta).  Of  the  large  species 
mentioned  by  the  same  nalurahst-s  as  having  lieen  obtained 
in  tbe  Blue  Mountains,  and  which  is  said  to  have  measured 
upwards  of  two  feel  in  length,  we  know  nothing  mote  than 
what  is  reported  in  this  scanty  notice ;  the  shipwreck  ol 
their  vessel,  the  Uranic.  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  spc- 
cinii  n  b.iv  iii;,'  prevenSed  MM.  Qiioy  and  (i.uitiard  fri  m 
giving  a  more  detailed  description  of  it.  The  followmg 
arc  the  only  two  apeeieaof  which  vepoaseM  aothentie  d» 
•criptioni. 
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1.  The  lon^  noied  Bandicoot  (P.  riasul  i,  Gcotf.  St.  Hi- 
laire),  mfiuures  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  leiifrth  from  (he 
•Xtmnitjr  oftlw  musile  to  the  origin  of  the  tail ;  the  hi  ud 
i»  four  wdM*  Uiag,  tlie  ttil  six,  the  bind  l«g»  alao  aix,  and 
til*  Am  leg!  only  thrte.  TIm  «on  uv  eNet.  Minted,  and 
covered  with  short  hair ;  the  eye*  are  farticolarly  aaall ; 
the  nose  remarkably  long,  pointed,  and  naked  at  the  extre- 
mity ;  and  the  tail  attenuatti'l,  lhhI.  thi>uub  hotter  roverod 
with  hair,  bearing  some  ro»i'nibluii(-c  to  that  of  a  larKe  rat. 
This  ur((an  it  not  uied  by  the  bandicoot  to  oupport  the  body 
in  a  Bitting  pottUMt  lik*  that  of  the  kangaroo,  as  has  been 
imagined  by  M.  GeoSroy  8t  to  whom  wo  owe  the 

first  description  of  this  spocios  as  well  as  the  establishment 
of  the  present  genus ;  neither  are  the  prosressive  move- 
ments of  these  animalu  similar  to  iho^o  (jI  ibo  kangaroos, 
as  the  same  omitient  zook>gist  uunceive<l,  IVoin  the  form 
•nd  proportions  of  the  extremities  that  they  mi^^ht  be. 
Tho  pMO  of  the  bandicoot,  as  already  obiervcid,  nMombles 
that  of  oar  haies  and  rabbits,  which  oertalnlyoyproumates 
UMmoMrly  tutho  saltigrade  pace  of  the  kangaroos,  ^erboaa, 
and  helamyt,  than  any  other  species  of  loeomotion  with 
which  \>o  are  acquaintwl :  so  far  M.  Geoffroy's  conjecture 
wai  well  ioundetl  and  ho  hag  certainly  good  rea.'son  in  his 
obiiervation  that  analuy:ou8  structures  rarely  deceive  us  in 
nuooiDg  upon  their  functions  I'he  external  coat  of  the 
tong-noMd  bandiodot  it  compoKcd  of  roarM  brially  hair,  in 
•elmir  vary  nearly  raMnbhng  that  of  tte  oooinioit  rat  {Mtu 
dltevMONK*),  except  that  it  is  of  a  more  sandy  shade  on  the 
upper  parts  <if  the  body,  and  of  a  more  clear  silvery  white 
b«iicatli ;  under  thin  lonp;  outer  hair  there  is  an  interior  coat 
of  *  ift.  ash-coioured  wool  or  fur,  which  protects  the  animal 
irom  tho  cold  and  variations  of  tein)>craturc,  fur  it  appears 
ta  bo  iui  inhabit<*nt  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Australia, 
frinaipally  if  not  oxelusiTely.  Tho  tail  is  of  a  rather  darker 
eohnir  than  (ho  body,  and  the  wboto  animal,  exoept  in  tho 

great  lensjth  and  pointed  form  of  the  nose,  has  much  the 
appearniU-i!  of  an  i>\cri{rown  rat.  The  form  and  characters 
of  its  teeth  would  lead  ua  to  8up}K)se  that  it  tV'd  upOLi  lu- 
sectji  and  uthor  similar  animal  substances ;  and  M.  Guoifroy 
even  imagines  that  it  may  use  its  long  snout  for  the  purpose 
of  rootiiig  up  tho  earth  like  a  pig  in  search  of  worou  and 
grubs :  tne  eotonists,  howevMr,  aflrm  that  the  handieoolB 
are  purely  herbivorous  animals,  and  that  the  principal  part 
of  their  I'lK)  1  consists  of  roots,  which  they  di'^'  up  «iih  the 
powerlul  and  sharp  claws  o(  tlieir  iure  feet.  In  the  iie  >j\i- 
bourhoo4l  of  human  habitations  ihey  fic({uently  enter  into 
the  granaries,  and  doaottuch  mischief  to  the  com  as  tho 
nta  and  mieo  of  our  vn  oountry.  The  Australians  have, 
hoteevflr.  one  advantage  over  the  European  famen  in  this 
respect. — the  bandiioit  is  more  easily  excluded  than  the 
rat,  for  it  cannot,  like  that  destructive  siwcies  of  vermin,  eat 
ks  way  liirouiih  the  planks  and  linibcrs.  or  even  throu^rh 
ilie  brick  walls  of  the  buildings.  It  is  probably  from  this 
nabit  of  committing  petty  depredations  upon  the  farm-yards 
and  granarieOi  as  veil  as  from  the  genrral  similarity  of 
their  external  appearanee,  that  the  eMnists  of  New  South 
Wales  sometimes  confound  the  bandicoots  with  various 
species  of  murine  animals  originally  found  in  the  country 
under  the  common  denomination  of  native  rats  and  mice. 
Nor  is  it  stall  improbable,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 


tho  colonists  to  the  contrary,  that  M.  Geoffroy's  conjecture 
as  to  the  insectivorous  habits  of  this  aiimud  iiki\  be  at 
lcu>t  jiuitiy  if  not  entirely  true.  The  comniun  lat,  with 
teeth  much  less  adapted  for  living  upOQ  Hesh  than  those  of 
the  bandicoots,  is  well  known  to  haia  dacUe^  earnivaroiis 
nropensitiea:  and.  as  IL  Geoffitogr  very  eomatljr  obeertee, 
it  is  seldom  that  analogous  fbnns  of  dentitko  Ml  to  indicate 

analofrous  appelites. 

2.  Thf  ! /liiit-f.'.sed  Bandtcunt  (I',  obesuhi,  Geoff.),  first 
deacnbed  by  Dr.  Sl-.nw  under  the  names  of  the  porcupine 
Opomum  and  dideli  hys  Obesula,  is  readily  distlngui^hed 
flrom  the  last  species  by  the  shortness  and  bluntness  of  its 
snout,  aiid  by  the  broad  round  form  of  its  ears.  The 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  also  diflRnrs  in  some  denee  from 
that  of  the  long-nosed  bandicoot.  The  external  incisors 
are  more  nearly  in  contact  with  tho  canines  and  central  in- 
cisors on  each  .side  of  them  ;  the  molars  immediately  hiic- 
cec<lmg  the  canines,  and  answering  to  the  false  molarst  of 
the  camivora,  are  oontiguoua  to  oneanother  and  of  a  trian- 
gular fcrm;  and  the  posterior  nolan  aie  more  flattened  on 
tlw  crownt.  Thia  latter  eharaoter  would  aeem  to  hitiaiatB 
that  the  present  species  was  more  purely  herbivorou  thm 
the  last,  and  future  observation  may  probably  confirm  this 
conjecture.  The  colnur  and  quality  vif  the  ha.r  and  fur  are 
the  same  us  in  the  long-nosed  bandicoot.  The  s|H.'eimen 
described  and  figured  bt  Dr.  Shaw  Was  a  youog  individual 
about  the  siso  of  a  half-grown  rat;  that  noticed  by  M. 
GooflVoy,  and  whieh  the  atato  of  iia  teeth  showed  to  be  an 
old  animal,  was  more  than  as  large  again,  or  a  little  loss  than 
the  long-nosed  bandiooot.  These  onimals  are  (bund  both 
in  Van  Diemens  Land  and  on  tho  .\u-.iralian  continent; 
whether  the  same  species  inhabit  both  these  localities  we 
have  not,  at  present,  the  means  of  determining. 

BANDIN  KT.LI.  BA'CCIO,  an  eminent  sculptor,  enmled 
aoavalicr  by  Clement  VII.  and ChailesT,w»sboni in  1487. 
and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  in  16.59.  Benvennto 
('ellini  speaks  several  times  of  Bandinelli,  who,  in  his  age, 
approached  very  near  to  the  genius  of  Mu  hael  .Anijeln. 
Michael  Angdo  himself,  though  personally  no  friend  to 
Bandinelli,  spoke  in  praise  of  his  designs,  adding;,  that  his 
execution  of  them  would  have  been,  in  all  probability,  of 
equal  merit,  had  net  avarice  induced  him  to  adopt  too  hasty 
and  loose  a  manner.  Aneording  to  Cellini,  Bandinelli^ 
temper  was  arrogant  and  omrhearing.  (Vasari,  torn.  viiL 
p.  66 ;  Benvennto  Oallini^ MnieM*  vBtwm^t  ebapten  L 
and  ix.) 

BANDITTI  Tliis  word,  though  seldom  used  by  the 
Italians  in  our  sense,  for  '  bands  of  robbers,'  is  derived  from 
the  Italian  verb  bandire,  to  banish  or  put  to  the  ban, 
whence  the  nanieipla  IkmdUo,  banished  or  outlawed,  and 
the  sttbsttintive  bamh'io,  an  outlawed  men  fpluial  banditi), 
or  outlawed  men.  Correctly,  iherelbre.  tho  word  should  not 
be  bandiMi,  but  bandi/i.  The  term  soems  to  have  l>een  in 
tr  iduced  into  our  lun(^uagc  at  least  as  coily  as  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  but  whoever  Urst  imported  it  and  confined  its 
signilestion  to  robbers,  departed  from  the  original  extenilTe 
aenae  of  the  word,  which  means  a  man  banisbed  on  ainr 
areount,  as  for  pditieal  delinquencies  or  opinkms,  plots,  tw* 
gious  notions,  partisanship,  &.c.  &io.  Thus,  after  Dant6  and 
the  Ghibellinos  were  expelled  fioiii  P'loren<-e  by  the  Guelphs, 
thi-y  niight  bo  culled  iant/in,  tlmugh  tiny  were  honourable 
men,  representing  a  defeated  political  party  or  faction,  and 
never  rubbers.  Bembo  and  other  leW^  di  lingua,  or  classi- 
osl  writers,  who  ihrm  authority  on  the  sulgect  of  Italian 
idiom,  employ  the  term  AofNifli  almoat  exclusively  in  sjKsak- 
ing  of  political  exiles.  The  great  Tuscan  dictionary  defUi 
Criisra  gives  M»/ia/o  as  the  synonym  of  txmdito,  and  *.n/(0 
(/,(.r?u;(i/(n  as  the  Latin  for  Utth  Some  Ituliaii  \> r;tcrs  of 
the  present  day  apply  the  word  as  we  do  to  robbers;  but 
until  recently,  we  donot  often  find  the  term  bamliti,  so  Oied 

a Italian  autbore  of  high  authority.  GHMmone,  who  as 
•  histerien  of  Naplea  (we  evwMry  in  which  these  troops 
of  robbers  havo  most  abounded  in  all  ages)  had  to  mako 
fre»|uent  mention  of  them,  generally,  however,  called  them 
banditi.  But  Giannone  was  neither  a  Tuscan,  ror  a  jnaist 
in  language.  In  the  south  of  Italy,  the  only  part  of  the 
peninsula  where  such  lawless  assuciutions  have  cxisIliI  for 
many  years,  the  robbers  are  nopularly  called  briganti,  and 
never,  by  any  chance,  bandili.  The  French,  during  theii 
long  and  sanguinary  warftwe  for  the  subjugation  of  Cala- 
bria, railed  by  the  name  of  brigutuLt  both  those  who  wciv 
professioniil  robbers,  and  those  wh  i  were  partisans  of  liio 
Bourbon  King  of  Naples,  Ferdinand,  whom  the  arms  of  thvi 
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French  had  dtivMi  out  of  hi*  continental  doninioiit  to 

Sicily. 

These  organized  bands  of  robbers  have  bet-ii  fostercil  in 
Italv  by  the  mounttinous  nature  of  a  great  part  of  the 
penintula,  by  the  dhisioa  of  the  country  into  numerous 
small  states,  which  too  often  enabled  the  robbers,  by  eiOMiog 
a  frontier,  to  put  themselves  in  safety,  by  frequent  revo- 
lutions, and  by  weak  uuvornments.  In  modurn  days,  how- 
ever, their  excesses  have  almost  been  confiut:d  to  lower 
Italy,  and  the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  kingdom  of 
Nftpln,  and  nkuIu  or  numerous  bands  of  robbers  have 
been  unkiunrn  m  Upper  Italy,  in  Lombanly.  Piedmont, 
•nd  Tuscany,  for  many  years.  Their  principal  haupts  in 
recent  times  have  b'?en  the  country  about  the  frontiers  of 
the  Roman  r,i  I  N.  ;]i  litan  states,  from  the  &iiulheni  eud  of 
lio  Pontine  marshi's  to  the  districts  of  Terracina,  llri,  and 
iNtnJi ;  and  the  valh, y  uf  the  Ponte  di  Bovino,  a  narrow 
.•««iuitun-p«n>  tbiough  vbich  runs  the  high  road  from 
''Maples,  the  eapital  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  vast  plains  of 
Apiitia,  and  the  rirh  provinces  of  Bari,  Lecce,  and  the 
Terra  d  Otraulo.  In  the  first  of  those  positions  they  were 
beaten  up  and  almost  exterminated  by  the  Austrian  troops 
ui  t  b-i3 ;  and  a  little  later  the  valley  of  Bovino  wai>  wholly 
cleared  of  them.  Th«n  luiTO  been  occasionally  highway 
robbeiiea  ainoe  thon,  but  OKUUied  societies  with  their  cap- 
tains, their  lientmants.  ana  dMqilains.  have  never  been 
acrain  formed,  nor  have  we  sinoe  heard  of  any  band  at  all 
like  those  winch,  from  1812  U)  1 823,  exercised  their  calling 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  caused  universal  consternation  to 
sueb  as  had  to  travel  through  the  disuiets  which  they  frc- 
quantod.  The  most  remarkable  Italian  bandit  chiefs  of 
our  time*  veve  the  thiee  btotben  VaidinUit  and  Dcm  Ciro 
Aniodiiarioo.  Tbey  wen  dl  NeapotHne,  and  the  bat  of 
thom  (Don  Ciro)  i  priest,  an  abbS,  and  a  man  of  consider- 
able education,  who  wa-s  act  ustomed  to  celebrate  mass  to 
his  band,  (in  solemn  oocaM  IIS,  und  who  quoted  LLit:ii  ,\n<l 
Virgil  in  defences  that  he  sent  in  to  the  judicial  autlionlies. 
Tbe  birtory  of  tins  imest-robber.  who.  not  contented  with 
^wing  a  avMesaful  leader  of  banditti,  whieh  be  was  for  many 
vean.  pat  himaeV  at  tbe  bead  of  a  seerat  poNlkal  aoeiety, 
rather  a  series  of  secret  societies,  that  aimed  at  nothing 
Jess  than  entirely  revolutioaismg  the  whole  of  Italy  from 
ihe  extremity  of  Calabria  to  the  Alps,  and  establl^illllL'  a 
iederal  republic,  is  one  of  tbe  most  astonishing  authcnti- 
>Hied  records  of  modem  timee.  It  prasents  tbe  picture  of  a 
atate  of  tbinoa  wbidi,  were  it  not  auppoiCed  Iqr  legal  docu- 
menta,  and  toe  tnetimniir  af  aye-vilPMaeB,  vonUacarcely 
be  crc<Iitcd  to  have  catiitedbi  a  Banpean  flOBBtrft  and  only 

a  few  years  iiRO. 

Those  who  arc  ruii  i  ti  investigato  the  subject  of 
Don  Ciro,  in  particular,  may  refer  to  an  Ettay  on  the  Car- 
ienari.hy  the  late  Baron  Bertholdi.  Details  of  Otbetebiefs 
and  n»bbera»  witb  geneial  vieva  of  their  systems,  may  be 
feond  in  TVoMtrni  th*  SotMtm  Pnvincet  of  the  Ktng- 
dom  i-'f  Naples,  by  the  Honourable  Keppol  Craven  ;  Three 
Mont  hi  RfsiJence  in  the  MoufUainf  Norih-etut  qf  Home, 
by  iMaria Graham  ;  andivtbe  Lknf  ^CtktntgijBam^tH, 

by  C.  MacFarlanc. 

BANE  or  BENN,  DR.  JAMES,  archdeacon,  afterwards 
biabop  of  St.  Andrews.  In  tbe  ibrmer  station  we  find  him 
AJ>.  1319.  wben  the  pope  appointed  him  and  certain  other 
ecclesiastics  to  dr  ti  l  tiiine  a  dispute  between  the  monastery 
of  Dunfermhnc  ami  Uio  Bishop  of  Dunblane  respectnif^ 
tithes.  (Connel  On  Tilhes.  vol.  i.  p.  82.)  In  1325  he  was 
joined  in  an  embassy  to  France  to  renew  the  league  witb 
that  crown,  and  is  then  called  '  JacobuaBene,  aiebidiaflouiia 
Sit.  AndMB,  et  legum  proAuor/ 

We  are  told  that  tbe  eanon  law  was  not  introduced  into 
Sditlaiid  til!  tho  year  1242;  and  the  leanied  author  of  the 
Lijc  "/  Mdvdle  (vol.  i.  p.  211)  says,  tliat  '  at  tho  com- 
mencement of  the  (ineenth  century  no  university  existed  in 
Scotland,  and  the  youth  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  a  libe- 
tal  odiioation  weiannder  the  necessity  of  aeekiog  it  abroad.' 
We  are  dinoted  to  question  the  aooorar y  of  both  these 
o|Hnion«.  The  mere  probabilitiea  of  the  case  appear  to  be 
ai:.iin>t  them  ;  and  the  facts  we  shall  now  mention  raise 
Uie  tividunoe  to  a  liigher  degree  than  probability.  Ucclor 
Bocthius  slates  expressly  that  a  univervity  was  founded  at 
Aberduen  for  theology  and  the  lawa,  by  Edward,  bishop  of 
that  oec,  a.o.  11  £7.  Keith's  dOdogue  qfBhhope  n  tneon- 
jilete  at  that  date,  and  doea  not  clearly  show  the  existeni^ 
of  Bi>hop  Edward ;  but  bad  Keith,  aa  be  promised  to  do, 
annaaed  to  bi»  work  the  bull  of  oonftnaatifln  by  P«pa  Adrian 


IV.,  nn  the  translation  of  the  see  of  Mortlich  to  Abertleen, 
in  1 157.  it  would  have  been  seen  that  the  bull  was  granted 
to  Hishop  Kdward.  (See  L'onnel  On  Tithes,  vol.  i.  p.  59.) 
And  in  the  decretal  lettersi  from  Pope  Innocent  III.,  which 
appear  Decret.  Greg.  lib.  iii.  tit.  49,  r.  6,  to  the  King  of 
Scou.  and  Ub.iii.  tit.  24,  c.  9,  lib.  iv.  tit.  20,  c  6.  and  Ub.  r. 
tit  39, 0.  W,  to  tbe  bishop,  arabdeaeon,  and  abbot  of  8l 
.Vndrews  respectively,  t)    ■   in-  distinct  references  to  the 
canons.   "Wa  find  al.so  tiiai  IJishop  Alexander  de  Kynyn- 
niond,  who  ruled  th(»  see  of  Aberdeen  from  K'j",  did,  apreu- 
ttbly  to  what  bccras  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of  tba 
place,  teach  thu  civil  and  canon  laws  on  fcrul  daya;  andt 
aa  above  noticed,  wo  have  Aicbdeaoon  Bane  *  legwn  pco- 
fiseior*  nearly  a  rentury  prior  to  Biabop  Waidlaw'a  fbun* 
dation  at  St.  Andrews,  which  yet  Dr.  M'Crie  regards  aa 
the  earlie&t  academical  institution  in  Scotland.    The  truth, 
however,  seems  to  bo.  that  Bishop  Wardlaw  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  Bishop  Elpbinstone  of  Aberdeen,  only  enlarged 
the  circle  of  the  leleneee  taught  in  those  citiea,and,  by  tba 
regal  and  papal  giantB  wbicb  they  obtained,  gave  unity  and 
intluenee  to  tbe  untrertity  laboort.   Accordingly,  though 
the  papal  confirmation  of  the  university  of  St.' Andrews 
wa^  obtained  only  in  1413,  vet  that  same  year  no  less  than 
thirteen  persons  were  made  Bachelors  of  Arts  (M'Crie'a 
Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  212),  though  an  interval  of  bat  t»o  yean 
had  passed  since  Wardlaw'a  drat  Ibundation :  and  in  1414 
seven  of  the  above  baebelois  were  made  Masters  of  Arts. 
(Id.  tb.)    For  upwards  of  a  century  after  that  time  the  con- 
gregations of  the  university  were  held,  as  they  probably  had 
previously  been,  in  ibe  Augustine  pnory  of  St.  Andrews,  no 
college  buildings  having  been  at  first  contemplated  for  tlw 
uni  veraitv  of  Si,  Andrewa,  any  mora  than  Ar  that  of  Giaagow. 
or  tedeed  many  oCber  univenitiee,  not  oeeptinf  that  of 
Paris,  the  great  prototype  of  tluise  institutions. 
I     In  1328  Bane  was  chosen  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  by  frt* 
I  election  of  the  canons;  but  bcinj;  liJiri,elf  at  the  court  of 
[  Rome  at  the  time,  he  obtained  the  episcopate  by  the  colla- 
tion of  I'ope  John  XXII.,  before  an  account  of  the  election 
arrived.  He  waa  biabop  in  13S9,  and  that  year,  in  aon- 
sidecation  of  a  ram  of  290  maili*,  he  granted  a  ebaner 

of  favour  and  protection,  with  a  general  rn  kr  wled^niont 
of  existinsj  imniunisies,  to  the  priory  of  Coldiiighum.  (Chal- 
mers's CaltdotiHi,  vol.  ii.  p.  326.)  In  I3.il  lie  set  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  King  David  II.,  and  waa  soon  after 
constituted  Lord  Chamberlain  of  SGotlaod,~tben  an  officer 
of  great  importance,  and  vaated  with  large  powan  both 
minuteiial  and  jndiewl.  He  died  22nd  September,  13S2, 
at  Brupes,  whithf>r  he  hn<\  firri  r  ii  the  success  of  Edwaid 
Baliol,  and  was  buried  m  the  abb^:\  i  f  Eckshot. 

BANFF,  or.  as  it  is  sometimes  wntirn,  and  always  pro- 
nounced, BAMFF,  a  royal  buq^  and  tbe  chief  town  of  the 
county  of  Banff,  in  Scotland,  ia  litualad  OQ  a  firing  ground 
on  tbe  we«t  aide  of  tbe  Devenni.  near  the  entrance  of  that 
river  into  tbe  Morev  Fritb.  Tt  is  1 W  mOoa  nearly  due  north 
of  Kditibur>;h,  and  39  N  W  of  Aberdeen.  The  distance 
from  Edinburgh  by  iho  road  is  165  miles,  and  from  Aber- 
deen 46.  With  the  latter  town  il  carrie*  on  an  extensive 
intercourse.  Banff  is  generalW  admired  by  strangers  for  the 
neatness  of  ito  appearance.  It  bas  several  well-built  streets, 
which,  though  aomewhat  antiquated  in  their  style  of  building, 
avetemamlilelbr  tfaevdeanneM.  Itwaaerected  into  a  royal 
buri,'h  in  the  year  13  72  by  Robert  IL  Tbe  privileL'cs  u  Inch 
were  Kranted  to  it  by  that  Kiiif;  were  confirmed  by  James  VI. 
and  Charles  II.  The  tradition  that  the  place  was  made  a 
royal  bui:^h  b^'  Canmore,  being  unsupported  by  eridenoe  of 
any  kind,  ta  discredited  by  the  more  uilelligent  inbabitanla. 
It  had  onee  a  eaatle  of  oonsidecable  importance,  the  remains 
of  wbieb  still  exist.  It  waa  a  conatabulary.  long  under  the 
hereditary  jrovernmeiit  of  the  family  of  Buchau.  Thctv 
wa-i  alau  in  tho  town  a  convent  of  Carmehte».  or  White 
Friars ;  the  rents,  place,  and  lands  whereof  were  annexed 
to  the  old  colleire  of  Aberdeen  by  King  Jamea  VI.  in  1617. 

Over  the  lX'\eron  there  ia  abeautiOil  atone  bridge  of 
seven  arches.  The  bridge  commands  a  somewhat  cxu-iisivo 
and  most  delightful  view,  embracing  Duff  House,  the  seat 
'  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  which  rises  out  ol  a  beautiful  i,'reen 
j  park  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  trues.  BanA'  has  a  very 
handsome  church,  built  in  1790.  which  accommo<lales  ftun 
1500  to  )8U0  nerson<«.  The  Epiicopaliana,  the  Roataa 
Catholics,  the  Seceders  from  the  Cbureb  of  Sootbuid,  tb« 
Weslcyan  Methodists,  and  the  Independent*,  have  seve- 
rally places  of  worship,  but  none  of  those  sects  are  nume- 
roua   Tbe  town  houae,  whiah  waa  built  in  1798,  baa  n  hand 
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some  sptre.  In  the  same  year  a  new  prison  was  erected, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  Howard.  There  is  an  ex- 
oellent  academy  in  Banff,  supported  by  the  futwU  of  the 
bur^h.  in  which  every  elementary  bnneh  of  edneatkni  n 
lautfht.  There  are  ul^o  several  private  st-hcxiU.  amonj; 
which  are  iwu  I'emaie  boar(linj»-8chools.  Somu  years  hiucti 
a  scientific  in-stitutiuii  was  formed,  which,  considering  ihb 
extent  of  the  place,  ixa&  been  remarkably  prosperoiu.  The 
harbour  of  Banff  is  bo  bail  as  to  pfBVMlt  many  veasels  from 
entering  and  this  circumstanoi^  eoDsequently,  is  much 
■gainst  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  principal  uxpurts 
consist  of  corn,  cattle,  salmon,  and  henint;*.  The  herring- 
fishing  for  the  last  lew  years  has  been  earned  on  to  a  ^vtdl 
extern,  on  the  whole  with  sueccs.s.  The  manufactures  of 
UmiS  are  confined  to  thread,  hnen.  sluckiugs,  boap.  and 
leather.  There  aie  also  four  branch  banking  establish- 
ments. It  has  sevnal  libraries,  of  some  extent  and  value, 
belonging  to  various  iooietiea.  Banff  hat  a  weekly  mai^ 
ket  on  Friday,  and  four  annual  fairs.  Like  most  other 
towns  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  suffered  severely  from  the 
destructive  floods  of  August,  1829.  Part  of  the  town,  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  Deveron,  was  filled  with  water  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet.  Several  of  the  houses  were 
undermined  and  carried  away,  and  serioua  damage  was 
dow  to  various  descriptions  of  pioperty.  In  one  ef  the 
streets,  three  of  the  hones  which  were  running  in  the 
royal  mail  were  drowned  while  attempting  to  get  through 
the  water.  The  lower  >xnmnds  around  the  mansion  of  the 
Earl  of  Fife  were  covered  with  water  to  tlie  depth  of  four- 
teen fceu 

Like  all  other  Scottish  nrjral  bturghs,  the  town  council, 
which  consists  of  seventeen  individuals,  was  formerly  self* 
elected,  and  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  town  councds 
of  EU;in,  Cullen,  Inverury,  and  Kintore,  had  the  ri^ht  of 
eleetjnt;  a  member  to  serve  in  parliament.  The  election 
took  place  in  each  of  ti^e  towns  in  rotaltou.  Smce  the 
passing  of  the  Burgh  Reform  Bill,  the  town  council,  as  in 
the  other  zoyal  burghs  included  in  that  act,  are  elected  by 
the  \9L  eleelors,  ^ualilled  under  the  statute,  and  the  pro- 
vost and  four  magistrates  by  the  council.  By  the  Reform 
Act,  the  neightwuring  town  of  Macduff  has  been  incor- 
porated with  Banff,  and  both  niaile  one  buryh,  in  the  election 
of  a  member  of  parliament.  Tneir  united  constituency  is 
under  200-  PeU  rhcad,  by  the  same  act,  has  been  added 
to  the  Banff  district  of  burghs.  In  1831  the  pq^tion  of 
the  town  and  perish  was  3711. 

The  number  of  vessels  registered  at  Banff  is  twenty-four, 
of  which  seven  are  schooners,  and  the  re^st  aivoys  or  smacks. 
The  tonnage  varies  from  16  to  IOj.  (See  Innes's  7V<^ 
Tabuafor  1834.)  The  Banff  and  London  Shipping  Com- 
pany have  three  smacks,  with  excellent  accommodation  for 
peaeiBngers,  which  sail  regularhr  between  Banff  and  London. 
I  Pennant's  Ttmr  through  Seotkaid;  Cordnier*8  Anti" 

otiitie*  of  North  Britain  ;  Sir  John  Smclairs  General 
Report  qf  Scotlartii ;  Buciianan's  Hulory  n/  Scolluitd  ; 
Populaliifu  Reports  ,•  Boundary  ReporLi.) 

BAN  FFSUIHE,  a  county  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  com- 
prehending the  districts  of  Strathdovem,  Boynie,  Enzie, 
Strathaven,  Bahrenie,  and  pert  of  Bnohan.  It  was  a  sheriff- 
dom  at  least  es  early  as  the  tine  of  Kint?  David  T.  ItHes 
on  a  lonn  slope  between  a  ranpe  of  the  Grampian  HiUsand 
the  Moray  Frith.  It  is  bounded  on  the  esiAt  auu  south-east 
by  Aberdeenshire,  on  tlie  we^t  by  Moraysiiire,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Moray  Kntii.  its  length,  from  oast  to  west,  has 
been  variotulj  elated.  According  to  the  latest  and  most 
aeeurate  memueinent,  that  part  of  the  counQr  which  is 
bounded  by  iha  sea  is  Uiirty>(onr  Miles  in  length ;  from  its 
northern  boundary  to  the  head  of  Glen  Avon,  where  the 
Pijuiity  H  sharp*'ned  to  a  pmnt,  it  measures  titty  miles. 
IJanflslnre  contains  647  square  miles,  or.  exclusive  of  a  small 
space  covered  with  water,  4 12,8U0  En^ish  acres.  The  face 
M  the  country  is  agreeably  divcrsifled  with  hills  and  dales, 
woods  and  rivers.  For  about  thirty  mitos  along  the  eoest* 
tiie  soil,  which  chiefly  eonrists  of  sand  and  loan,  is  excel- 
lent, and  produces  heavy  crops,  'fhe  l  oast  is  mostly  rocky, 
but  not  hit;h.  It  is  impossible,  from  llic  irreijularity  of 
the  bills  and  mountains,  to  say  how  fiir  inland  the  >jood 
soil  along  the  coast  generally  runs.  It  vanes  from  two 
or  three  to  seven  or  eight  miles.  Hero  the  land  is  in  a  state 
of  the  highest  cultivation.  The  southern  part  of  the  country 
is  mostly  mountainoas,  end  is  eonse(|uently  pastoral  rather 
Uian  ajrricultura!.  Kven  here,  ho'A>  \er.  tiu  n-  ari-  many 
beautiful  and  iciUie  valleys.    In  the  upper  or  lull)  districts 


there  are  liu  ge  tracts  of  land  peculiarly  adapted  for  grating. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  well  sheltered  with  uatlttal 
wood,  and  abundantly  watered  by  the  rivers  and  stieama 
with  which  the  coonty  abounds.  The  Spey,  which  is  one  ef 

the  largest  rivers  in  Scotland,  and  the  most  rapid,  runs  along 
Its  western  boundaries,  and  the  Deveron  wjilers  its  eastern 
conftncs.  11- ■  Avon,  a  bitinch  of  the  .Spey,  rises  iti  Loch 
Avon,  in  the  extreme  south-western  an^le  of  this  county. 
[See  Avon.]  In  some  parts  of  BanlGihire.  ^  i  ularly  in  die 
mountainous  districts,  tne  seeneiy  is  lamarkably  picturesque^ 
Some  of  the  mountains  in  Banflshire  are  among  the  high- 
est in  Great  Britain.  Of  tliesc  the  principal  are  Cairn- 
gorm, which  is  408U  feet  above  tiie  level  of  the  sea  ;  Bel- 
rinnes,  which  is  27  i;  feet  high;  and  Knockhill,  the  Buck  of 
C'abrach,  and  Corryhabie.  which  are  severally  about  2600. 
Se\  eral  of  the  mountains  are  covered  on  their  tops  widi  re^ 
gular  beds  of  moss,  containine  the  remainsof  trees,  plants^ 
and  vegetables.  There  are  others  whose  summits  of  granite 
protrude  through  thick  beds  of  gneiss,  which  pnsscsinio  mica- 
slate.  The  most  common  rocks  in  the  county  are  j^ranitc, 
fineiss,  graywacke,  graywaoke-slale,  quartz,  sicnitc,  old  red 
sandstone,  mica-slale.  c;lay-i>Ute,  freestone,  and  limestonoof 
recent  formation.  At  Portsoy,  near  the  coa.st.  is  a  bed  of 
serpentine,  generally  celled  Portsoy  marble.  There  is  also  a 
species  of  granile  in  the  seme  ptsee,  which,  when  potisbed, 
exhibits  various  figures,  some  of  them  fancifully  supposed  to 
resemble  Arabic  and  Hebrew  characters.  In  several  parts 
of  the  county,  lead,  iron,  and  other  minerals  have  l>een  dis- 
covered, but  in  no  instance  have  they  been  worked.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Keith  there  is  a  vein  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony imbedded  in  lluor  spar ;  and  about  a  mile  westward  of 
Banff  is  abedof  blue  elayeonteining  various  oiganie  teroains. 
Fo^sil  fish,  or  ichthyolites,  imbedded  in  nodules,  have  lately 
l>een  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banff.  Rock  crys- 
tals and  topazes  are  found  on  Caiiiitjorm.  They  were  for- 
merly much  sought  a.im,  mid  brouglit  a  high  pnee ;  but  of 
late  years  similar  stones  have  been  imported  from  Brazil, 
where  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  enable  the  merchants  who 
import  diem  to  sell  them  at  a  hundredth  part  of  the  price 
often  given  by  lapidaries  for  those  found  on  CsimgDrm* 
Hones  or  whetstones  are  procured  in  Balvenie. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  couMtv  n  ,  B mff,  tl  f  capital ; 
Culleu,  a  royal  burgh;  Keith,  NewmUl,  Pufitown,  Gar- 
denstown,  Portsoy,  Buckie,  and  Macduff.  The  population 
of  these  places  varies  from  lOOO  to  3000.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  county  in  Seotiand,  in  prop<»ti<m  to  its  sise,  that  has  so 
many  townti  and  villages.  Hence  the  10/.  votem  in  the 
elci  lion  of  a  county  member  are  very  numerous. 

The  raanufa<;tures  in  BanflVhire  are  inconsiderable.  The 
principal  are  weaving,  bloachiug,  flax-dressing,  tanning, 
and  distilling.  The  last  branch  of  industry  has,  for  the 
lest  Isn  or  twelve  years,  been  carried  on  to  a  very  consider 
able  extent,  and  on  the  whole  with  fair  profits.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  the  almost  entire  suppression  of  smuggling; 
which  bud  been  previously  very  general  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  >u[itry. 

The  salmon-flshiiig  is  carried  on  successfully  in  the  rivers 
Deveron  and  Spey,  but  especially  in  the  latter.  The  revenue 
derived  ftom  the  salmon-Ashing  in  the  Spey  is  8000/.  per 
amium ;  that  derived  from  the  fishing  in  the  Deveron  is 
'iOOO/.  Fur  many  years  past  considerable  quantities  have 
been  exported,  chiefly  to  the  London  market.  The  hen  in j;- 
fishing  IS  now  carried  on  along  the  coast  on  a  large  scale. 
In  1815  there  were  only  two  boai^,  of  fifteen  tons  each, 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  business ;  but  for  6umc  y  ears 
past  the  number  of  boats  of  the  above  tonnage  has  varied 
nom  400  to  iOO.  Berhape,  with  the  exception  of  AVick* 
none  of  the  stations  in  the  north  of  Scotland  have  proved  80 
favourable  !or  the  herring-fishing  os  those  in  the  county  of 
Banff.  In  several  instances,  alon^'  the  coast  of  Banffshire, 
this  branch  of  irulustry  has  been  probceulcd  with  prcat  suc- 
oets;  while  at  every  other  station  farther  north  there  has 
been  a  complete  fisiluie.  The  quantity  of  herrings  taken 
in  duB  county  in  18i6  was  comnuted  to  bo  wocdl  100,000^, 
The  shipping  trade  is  consiuerable  for  the  extent  of  the 
counlv.  It  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  the  port*  of  Banff,  Mec- 
duff,  Portsoy,  and  G8rden>ton.  The  exp^irt.s  principally 
consist  of  grain,  meal,  black  e*iltle,  svvme,  and  other  live 
stock.  The  ioporU  are,  for  the  most  part,  timber,  lu.iis. 
imn,  &C  The  exports  of  grain  have  of  late  years  been 
considerable.  In  the  year  ending  June,  1831,  the  quan- 
tity shipped  for  the  London  market  alone  was  Oft.ooo 
quarters. 
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Agriealtura  is,  io  general,  eondaotadoa  Uw  iiUMt«ii|m)nwd 

principles  in  Banffshire.  The  Parmm'  Society,  wbieh  bu 
r  j  >v  been  in  t-xistence  for  many  yeiirs,  has  contributed  much 
to  the  nuproved  aystem  of  farming.  la  the  iower  distrutu 
«fdie  L-oiimy  the  fields  are  well  laid  out,  and  abundantly 
WMiaied.  Some  yvan  ago  the  &vouhi«  manure  was  a  mix* 
turn  of  Uiiie  and  bone4tt«t ;  buttlie fattorooaniMdity  kaving 
of  l  ite  be  come  scarce  and  dear,  the  farmer*  were  led  to  re- 
sort to  some  other  knds  of  manure.  From  the  suoeess  of 
some  experiments  which  liavu  juat  t)een  made,  it  ih  behe\cd 
tiiat  kelp,  ader  undergamg  a  certain  preparatory  process, 
will  bo  tound  on  emellent  substitute.  The  fields,  on  most 
of  the  iar!;e  farms,  are  eneloaed  either  vith  hedges  or  itona 
dykes,  but  generally  the  latter.  Wheat,  barley,  bear,  and 
oafs  are  the  kinds  of  >;rain  chiefly  prown.  Tlie  quantity  of 
land  which  yet  remains  to  be  brou^^lit  under  culture  is  very 
considt'ra>)lc  :  it-<  proportion  to  the  cullivated  land  lias  ne^tr 
ix'en  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Some  o(  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  county  are  of  opinion  that  one-half  of  it  has  not  vet 
been  biougbt  under  the  plough.  Averylar|{iBfortioaofthii 
waste  land  eoald  nerer.  owing  to  the  iterQity  of  tba  Mil,  be 
cultivated  with  profit :  but  thfio  are  very  Urge  tracts  which 
would  amply  repay  the  capital  emborkeJl  in  bringing  them 
into  cultivation.  The  spirit  of  agricultural  enterprise  has 
extended  itself  w>  rapidly  of  late,  that  the  quantity  of  arable 
land  is  nearly  doable  what  it  was  twenty  yian  agOb  All 
the  farms  which  are  of  any  extent  ore  under  a  regular 
rotation  of  cruppin<r.  The  average  size  is  from  100  to  200 
arable  acres,  wi\h  a  certain  Quantity  of  moorland  or  paisturt.', 
which  vanes  according  to  tne  pari  of  the  county  in  which 
Iba  fiuma  are  situated.  In  the  district  along  the  sea-coaat 
there  n  veiy  little  m  lorlaod  or  pasture ;  but  on  a  iknn  in 
the  mountainous  parts,  the  vnenltivatod  land  whiah  it 
capable  of  cultivation  is  often  nearly  as  large  as  the  arable 
land  itself.  The  rent  per  acre  is,  on  an  average,  about 
twenty-t\vo  shilhufts.  The  lea.sos  are  tzenerally,  as  is  the 
case  thrauj,'hout  tho  north  of  bcotland,  furalenn  of  nineteen 
jMrs.  A  lew  individuals  hold  their  leaacs  for  life.  The 
cattle  ami  atook  of  every  bind  ate  of  the  beat  bneda  that  can 
be  procured. 

The  lands  in  the  county  arc  nlm  all  nndor  entail,  which 
greatly  interferes  with  its  luiprovoment.  The  principal 
proprietors  are  the  Duke  of  Oordon,  the  Bail  of  MRflekl, 
and  the  Earl  of  fife. 

The  dimatu  ia  variable.  Al^ng  the  oout  It  is  dry  and 
Miilal,  w4  ttM  fltupt  «flnMq.uantly  ripan  wiUs  biU  in 
we  mountainoas  diimots  the  climate  it  eirid  and  bumid, 
and  the  harvest  in  those  parts  is  iV.  ' i  f  re  lat«.  Tt  is  con- 
sidered an  early  season  wiicn  the  lianest  is  completed  in 
the  upper  districts  by  the  middle  of  October. 

In  tne  Enzie.  aud  some  other  parts  of  the  county,  the 
great  body  of  the  population  are  Rmnan  Catholics ;  but 
taking  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  generally,  perhaps  a 
fourth  part  of  them  do  not  belong  to  that  persuasion.  In 
some  of  the  upper  dlstriota  thaGaalie  language  ia  ipokan, 
but  not  generally. 

Atong  the  sea-coast,  which  is  much  indented,  and  has 
feimully  a  bold  and  preeipitou*  ebaraotert  tba  inhabitants 
are  well  sopidied  witti  eoals ;  but  the  eapenae  of  itiland 
rarriaf};o  puts  it  beyond  the  means  of  the  population  in  tho 
higher  districts  to  pmcure  this  species  ot  fuel  :  tliey  are 
eonsenuently  oblij,'ed  to  use  jieat. 

In  Banffshire  there  are  numerous  noblemen's  and  gentle- 
men's scats.  The  principal  are,  (Jordon  Castle,  and  Glen- 
flddieb.  belonging  to  tbe  Duke  of  Gordon;  Duff  House, 
Rothlemay,  and  Balvente  Castle,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Fife  (this  lost  bclonijed  to  a  family  of  Douglas);  Banff 
Castle,  Cullcn  House,  and  Kaunas,  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Seaficld  ;  Birkcnbo<j  and  Kuri^len  C  astle,  belon^- 
ine  to  Hit  George  Abercromby,  Bart.;  and  tho  Castle  ot 
Bonarm,  one  of  the  ca»tles  of  the  powatfol  family  of  De 
Moravia;  the  elder  brsnoh.  having  conquered  Sutherland, 
became  earls  of  that  name,  from  whom  the  present  Duchess- 
C  juntcss  of  Sutherland  is  Uneally  descended  :  it  is  now  the 
properly  of  Mr.  Macdonald  Grant.  Some  of  these  are  mag- 
nificent mansions,  and  their  appearance  is  greatly  improv^ 
by  the  beautiful  parka  and  plantations  with  wbieb  they  are 
surrouoded. 

Tlie  remains  of  antiquity  are  very  numerous  in  Banff- 
shire. Near  Cullen  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Castle  of 
Fiadlater,  which  sto  id  on  a  lii;;h  rack  projecting  into  the 
sea.  It  waa  seized,  some  time  ui  the  fifieenth  century,  by 
tha  Gkfidon  fitmilj,  but  was  raatorod,  in  IMS.  to  ita  rightful 


ptopriaton.  by  Queen  Mary.  There  are  traces  of  othef 
eaatles  at  Deskford,  Galvalj  Balveoie,  &o.   The  churches 

of  Mortlich  a;id  of  Gararie  are  uNu  remarkable  on  account 
of  their  antiquity.  Mortlich  was,  fur  about  a  century,  the 
seatof  abiahop  ;  but  King  David  I.  translated  the  episcopsi 
see  to  Old  Aberdeen,  and.  as  it  was  formerly  poor  and  iU« 
provided,  conferred  on  it  manv  lands.  Tbe  ehuiehof  Gamrie 
IS  called  '  the  Kirk  of  Skulls,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
bones  of  the  Norsemen  who  fell  in  battle  on  an  adjoinintr 
field,  called  '  Bloody  Pots,'  havint;  been  built  into  its  waiis. 
Though  this  church  was  erected  in  the  year  1010,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  as  the  pariah  flaoa  of  «onhip  till  1830,  ft 
period  of  830  yaaia. 

Tbara  are  sevefal  cairns  or  bnnuli  in  tba  eounty.  Thm« 
were  tbe  places  of  interment  of  the  antient  Caledonians, 
and  aljiO  of  the  Norsemen  ;  for  they  were  common  to  both 
nalions.  About  seventy  years  since  a  verv  remarkable 
cairn  was  destroyed  at  KUhilkwk.  It  was  sixty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  sixteen  in  height.  On  breaking  open  the 
oaim,  m  aUmo  coffin  was  found,  which  contained  tbe  skeleton 
of  a  human  body,  quite  complete,  lying  at  full  length. 
Beside  the  skeleton  was  a  deer's  horn,  which  IVnnant 
conjectures  to  have  been  svraboUcal  of  the  favourite  arouse- 
laent  of  the  deceased.  Tliere  is  a  number  of  cairns  on 
the  Cotton  Udl,  which  some  antiquarians  think  were  aroctod 
in  memory  of  tlie  Scots  who  were  slain  in  tha  battld  with 
the  Danes  which,  acoordiag  to  Buchanan,  was  fought 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  which  the  Norsemen  were 
completely  defeated  l»y  Indulf,  King  of  Scotland.  Many 
other  places  in  the  county  are  pointed  out  at  which  ira- 
portaiit  battles  were  fought  between  tbe  Scots  and  Norse- 
men in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  oantuhaa;  at  which  period 
the  shorn  of  the  Moray  FMth  vera  consbuttly  f  nltetad  by 
these  northern  adventurers. 

Banffshire  has  yucn  birth  to  a  number  of  distinguished 
men.  Airhbishop  Sharp  was  born  within  a  mile  of  the 
capital  of  the  county,  where  his  ancestors  had  resided  lor 
some  centuries.  George  Baird  ot  Auchmeddan,  who,  as 
sheriff  of  tha  Muntr,  dtstinguiahed  himself  in  tha  tima  of 
tha  Covenantors ;  Thomas  Rnddiman,  tha  flrrammarian  $ 
Walter  Gooflall,  the  well-known  defender  of  Queen  Mary  : 
and  James  Fcrfrusan,  the  astronomer,  were  all  born  lu  lh*i 
tx>unty  of  Banff. 

BanSshire  is  dindcd  into  twenty-four  parishes  each  of 
which  has  its  own  schoolmaster,  church,  and  clergymao. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  county  formerly  bdungedto  tba 
rieb  and  axtansiva  profinee  «f  llotay.  Part  of  it  is  now  in 
tlie  synod  of  Motuj,  and  the  ramaindair  bahmg*  to  tba  tfaod 
uf  Aberdeen. 

The  parochial  schoolmasters  of  Banffshire,  with  those  of 
tho  adjwuing  counties  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  have  lateljr 
had  an  unexpected  addition  of  nearly  30/.  per  annum  made 
to  their  incomes  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  James  Dick,  of 
London.  This  {i^ntleman,  having  been  born  in  the  CMUUty 
of  EUti'i.  partly  educated  in  the  (ouuty  of  Banif,  and  pirtly 
in  that  of  Aberdeen,  and  having,  entirely  throuuh  the  means 
of  his  education,  raised  himselt  Imm  the  n  ^l  humUa  eir> 
comatancas  to  opuknoa,  lafi  the  whole  of  his  tortune,  at  bia 
death  in  IBST,  to  tba  paraehial  aadraolfnaaiars  of  these  threa 

counties.  'Hie  amountof  the  bcquesl  was  ! 30.000/.,  which, 
111  terms  of  the  deceased's  will,  has  been  invented  in  tho 
fund-,  fur  tlie  purposes  monii  iiied.  The  parochial  s>chool- 
inaMers  of  tiiese  eountien  are  consequently  bettor  provided 
for  than  those  of  any  other  county  in  Scotland.  It  ramaina 
to  ba  aean  whether  this  bequast  will,  iu  itt  «oaaet|ucueea, 
be  advantageous  or  otherwise. 

The  trrossrent  of  Bauffiliire,  according  to  the  assessuient 
in  181 1  for  the  propL"rt\-ta\.  was,  lor  iuiid.  79,396/.  d».  4d., 
ami  for  houses,  .^5 1 4/.  'i'iie  county  sends  a  member  ti> 
Parliament  l^reviuus  to  tl.e  Reform  Bill,  the  right  of 
election  was  vested  in  61  ii  ec  holders.  Tbe  oonslituenev  is 
now  about  400.  In  1831  the  population  was  48,604,  of 
whom  22,743  were  males,  and  85.616  were  females,  lliis 
population  was  an  iticrea>>e  of  50U0  since  1821,  and  of  nearly 
12,0UO  since  1811.  Previous  to  this  last  date,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county  was,  Ihr  uaoy  yaarsi  almost  stationary 
in  omounL 

The  eounty  of  Banff  was  one  of  tha  few  Scottish  shires 

the  sheriffship  of  which  had  not  become  wholly  heredi;  ry 
at  the  date  of  the  Jurii>dietion  Act.  The  first  sherift  uiu» 
that  timo  was  Mr.  Robert  l*ruit;ic  uf  Ed^eiMd.  He  con- 
tinued iu  oQtee  till  17&4,  when,  being  mode  t^  ioid  of  sesatoii, 
ba  ««a  aueooadad  bv  Mr.  David  fiosa  of  Ankarnttsb  whs 
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*lso  \rn8  ultiinatel)'  raisixl  to  ibe  bench  of  the  rame  court 
For  the  last  fM:v«>nty  yean*  the  theriffship  of  the  coanty  bai 
been  in  tbe  family  of  Uit|uhart  of  Meldrum,  the  present 
sheriff  havinsr,  in  succcedetl  his  father,  who  was 

twenty  years  in  tlu^  <'tli<-c, 

(Buchunnn  s  Ht story  of  Scotland;  Guthrie's //»Wory 
Scot/ami:  IViniant's  To«r ;  Doiiglns's  Jourwy  through 
th^  S  ni  lho  f  Scotland :  Shaw'it  History  nf  the  Province  of 
Moray  ;  Sir  John  Sinclair's  General  Report  of  Scotland; 
Rev.  Charles  Conliner's  Antiquities  of  North  Britain; 
Btoutiex  of  Srotland;  Parliamentary  Returwe.  &c.) 

BANGALORE,  or  BANG AI-URA,  an  important  forti 
fitnl  town  in  the  territory  of  thi-  Itainh  of  Mysore,  situated 
in  12  j7'  N.  lat..  77'  33'  E  lon^.    this  city'  was  founded 
durinx  the  reien  of  Hyder  Ali.  the  Mobammedan  wvereisn 
of  Myaote.  and  during  the  contintianee  of  bis  Jiididoiis  go- 
vernmpnt  it  became  a  plac-o  of  conviderable  importance, 
ei  jcviu;?  an  extensive  trade  and  contaminR  numerous 
nianufacfires.     A«  a  fortress.  Haii(.',ilnrr  \viA>;  n  place  of 
some  stronjfth.    The  fortifications  were  regular,  and  cnn- 
^irii'  itd  jf  solid  materials,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  cut 
in  ibe  solid  rack,  and  by  a  apacious  trtacis.   The  fort  ia  now 
in  ruins,  having  been  destroyed  by  Tip|>oo  Saltan  after  he 
found  it  incapable  of  resisting  the  tcicntiflc  and  impetuous 
attacks  (tf  European  troops.    The  only  good  buildins  within 
the  walls  of  the  ("ortrrss  uri<  the  iialaco.  or  muhnl.  Tlsis, 
although  built  of  mud.  was  not  wHiiout  some  degree  of  mag- 
nificence. It  has  lately  served  as  quarters  for  the  officers  of 
an  Euro|K>an  regiment.   The  ruins  of  the  mud  wall  that 
oiK-lused  ibe  small  village  which  oreupiedthe  place  before 
Uyder  founded  the  city  of  Bangalore  are  still  visiML^  in  tlu' 
centre  of  the  fort.    The  town  is  built  about  two  niilei  from 
the  forti flcat ions. 

The  decline  of  it^  i>ro>p«rity  he^^rin  duniisr  the  early  part 
■r  ihu  reign  of  Tippoo,  who,  being  unfriendly  to  the  govern- 
ments at  Aroot  and  Hyderabad,  prohibited  bis  subjects  at 
Bangalore  ftvm  maintaining  any  eommerefail  Intercourae 
with  Iho^e  p'arrs.  He  afterwards  sent  large  quantitie<(  of 
goocLs  to  B  'nu'al'irc,  and  these  he  forced  the  rocrchanU  to 
purchase  at  Inuh  prices,  by  whifh  njipro-sions  he  caused 
many  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  lo  leave  the  city.  In 
1 70 1  Lord  Cornwallis  took  the  fort  of  Bangalore  by  assault, 
and  the  town  was  on  that  occasion  plundered  by  the  eoldiera. 
When,  shortly  after,  the  English  withdrew,  llppoo  etioou- 
M^^i'd  many  <if  those  inhabitanU  to  return,  whom,  by  his 
1  pK  -^sions  he  had  previously  driven  away,  promising  tlu-m 
phvile_'t-s  uti'l  protection  ;  but  ni  'o.inor  hul  ln^  sui-iceiled 
in  this  ot)jt<:t  than  he  surrou.'itletl  the  town  with  his  troops, 
nnd.  under  the  pretence  that  the  inhabitants  harl  been 
friendly  to  the  English,  he  laid  them  under  such  heavy 
eontributioiu»  that  even  the  women  were  obliged  to  part 
with  their  most  trifling  ornaments. 

After  the  death  of  Tippoo,  when  the  territory  of  Mysore 
was  pbre'l.  bv  ihc  East  India  Company,  under  the  now 
reignitii;  Hinrlu  Rajah  or  Curtur,  Krishna,  then  a  minor, 
and  with  wliosu  uovemment  the  Company  entered  into  a 
subsidiary  treaty,  tlie  population  again  inereaMd.  merobants 
fioeked  to  It  from  all  quarters,  and  its  manubetures  MviTeiA 
thnnwh  the  eonfidence  iospiMd  by  the  pratection  of  tbe 
Brittaii  government. 

The  town  roiit:iin>  a  1;ir;:r'  proportion  of  good-size'l  lujuses. 
Tlio  whole  of  the  building*  ar<.'  ri<mpaifii  of  the  red  tarlh  of 
the  country,  and  covered  with  tiles.  Adjoining  the  town  are 
extensive  gardens,  made  by  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  These 
;:ar>k'ns  are  divided  into  square  plots  separated  by  walks, 
tbe  sidea  of  which  are  ornamented  by  fine  cypress  troen. 
The  plot*  arc  mostly  filled  with  herbs  and  fruit  trees,  a  se- 
parate square  bfin.;  all  ittiNl  f  ir  t  ii  li  kinil  of  plant.  Thus, 
one  plot  is  filled  with  rose-trees,  anolher  with  pomegranates, 
and  so  forth.  In  some  parts  of  the  garden  laid  out  under 
the  orders  of  Ti|»|hio,  the  surface  is  nearly  coveted  with 
masonry,  leaving  only  spaces  through  wbieh  the  trsBB  are 
allowed  to  grmv.  The  cypre<s  and  vine  grow  luxuriantly  in 
the  climate  of  Bangalore,  and  the  apple  and  peach  both  bear 
fruit.  It  is  thou  lit  il:at  tliii  olivc,  and  other  plants  of  the 
I.ovant.  would  sui  wt-d  lu  spit,  which,  from  its  elevated 
p  i>iti'in  (nearly  .1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  enjoys 
a  temperate  climate.  For  the  <>ame  reason,  invalids  are 
nci'Dstomed  to  repair  to  Bangalore  from  oAer  puts  of  the 
sooth  of  Hindustan,  and.  except  in  very  severe  eases,  derive 
almost  certain  benefit  firom  the  change. 

Tlio  inhabitants  are  mostly  Hindus;  but  many  Moham- 
ijicdans,  some  loemlieis  of  whose  families  were  attached  to 


tbe  serviee  of  tbe  late  aullaitt,  oontinae  to  reside  m  th* 
town,  wbete  the^  are  om  alWr  another  betakiog  tlieaieel«iM 

to  commercial  pursuits. 

From  its  central  position,  Bangalore  has  routes  poaaing 
through  it  in  evrry  ilircciion,  which  circiimstanco  gives  to  it 
considerable  importanoo,  both  politically  and  as  a  trading 
station.  Its  mi  rr  hants  airrv  on  oommerrial  dealings  with 
every  pert  of  the  south  of  India.  The  piioeipal  artielea 
whkth  enter  into  this  eomnMee  ai»  «all>  auger.  bolel-niit» 
spices,  metals,  dyeing  stnlTB,  raw  silk,  and  cotton  wool. 
Many  of  these  articles  are  imported  for  the  use  of  its  manu- 
facturers. The  ti-siies  \vo\  cn  here,  both  of  silk  and  cotton, 
are  almost  entirely  retained  for  the  use  of  the  district.  The 
silk  goods  arc  mostly  of  a  rich  texture.  The  spinning  of 
cotton  is  all  performed  by  women,  who  eerry  their  yam  ti> 
a  weekly  market  fbr  sale  lo  the  wowert. 

The  population  of  the  dtf  was  estimated,  in  1«05,  to 
amount  to  60,000  souls.  The  frawlling  distances  are,  from 
Banealoro  to  Seringapalun.  74  miles:  to  Madras,  Slfaiiles; 
to  Hyderabad,  352  ;  and  to  I'oonah,  521  miles. 

{Hamilton's  Journey  through  Mysore,  Conara.  and Mtn 
labor;  Ren  nell's  iftnioir  of  a  Map  of  HinduHm}  MiU'o 
ffisfory  of  Brit(*h  Mta;  Report  of  Committee  ^  H9tm 
of  r,,mri'. >!.'!.  iu  I'l^,  on  the  Affairs  f]f  India.) 
'  BANG-KOK.  the  present  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Siam,  on  the  peninsula  l>oyon<l  the  Gancc.  is  situaied  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  Menam,  about  thirty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  near  the  14th  parallel,  and  somewhatmore  than  ten 
minutes  to  tbe  east  of  the  lOOtb  meridiau. 

It  is  a  place  of  ooiMiderable  extent,  and  eonsista  prraerly 
of  thfoo  parts  the  floating  town,  the  town  itself,  and  the 
rtnal  palare.  The  first  presents  the  most  cnrious  view  to 
Kiir.  peans;  both  banks  of  the  river  are  hned  by  ciL-hi,  ten, 
or  more  rows  of  floating  houses,  which  occupy  the  whole 
lengthof  the  town,  amounting  to  throe  or  fournuK  s.  Tlie<e 
faousea  are  built  of  boards  only,  and  arc  of  a  neat  oblons 
Ibrm.  IWards  the  river  they  are  provided  with  covertl 
platforms,  on  which  numerous  articles  of  merchandise  an 
displavod.  as  fruit,  rice,  meat,  &c.,  so  that  this  portten  of 
B  ing-'kdk  tnav  he  rallf<l  ;i  floating  bazaar,  in  whicli  all  the 
various  products  of  China  and  of  the  country  an-  cxi)o<(>d 
for  sale.  The  houses  rest  on  bamboo  ratts.  which  at  cnrh 
end  are  fastened  to  long  bamboos  driven  into  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  The  inhabitants  are  thus  enabled  to  move  fton 
place  to  place  as  convenience  may  command.  The  hoQSM 
themselves  are.  in  general,  very  small,  ronsisHng  of  one 
floor,  with  n  principal  centra  room,  nnd  om-  or  two  smnll 
ones:  the  tentre  is  open  in  ft  out  for  the  display  of  lluir 
merchandise.  The  houses  are  fnm  twenty  to  tinrty  f.  ct  in 
length,  and  about  half  that  space  in  breadth.  They  are 
raised  about  a  foot  above  the  water,  and  the  roof  is  thatched 
with  palm-leaves.  Every  house  is  furnished  with  a  small 
canoe,  in  which  the  occupants  pay  visits,  and  go  from  place 
to  place  to  transact  their  business.  Almost  all  the  honees 
seem  to  be  occupied  by  merchants  and  traricspcoplo,  ns  shoe- 
roaken,  tailws,  &c.  At  all  liours  of  thf  day  Ixiais  arc  pocn 
passing  and  repassing  between  the  rows  of  houses  and  on 
the  open  part  of  the  river,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width.  These  small  boats  are  so  light  and  sharp  in  their 
form  that  they  ascend  with  cisc  against  the  stream.  TTie 
form  of  the  houses  in  thi*  jiart  </f  tlit-  town  is  chiefly  Chltu  se, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  tht  in  are  occupied  by  that 
nation. 

The  land  portion  of  the  city  extends  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  to  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  but  especially  on 
the  left  bank.  It  is  entirely  built  of  wood,  except  the  palaoes 
of  the  king,  the  temples,  and  the  houses  of  some  of  tbe 

mini<ti-T~.  wliirh  art'  ronstnu  ted  uf  bricks  orwith  mud  walls. 
The  mildness  of  the  chmate,  the  cheapness  of  the  niatr  i  i  its 
used  h>  building,  and  the  httle  projieriy  which  ll.f  natives 
possess,  render  them  indilferent  to  the  destructive  ravages 
of  fire.  From  the  great  length  whkh  the  city  occupies  it 
might  be  supposed  to  be  a  place  of  vast  extent ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  houses  rarely  extend  more  than  one  or 
two  hundred  Mirr!s  fVijm  the  river,  .ind  imich  of  thi'^  space 
is  occupied  hy  tiuit-trei  s.  Tlio  houses  are  buiil  uii  posts 
driven  into  the  earth  and  raiM  d  above  the  bonk—  a  pri'i-au- 
tion  renclered  necessary  by  the  daily  tides,  and  the  annuaj 
inimdationa  to  which  the  town  is  exposcl.  Thermo  h  r'^es 
are  not  disposed  in  regular  streets,  for  in  this  country  there 
are  few  or  «arcely  any  roads  or  even  pathways,  the  river 
and  canals  ftrmmix  the  common  highways,  not  onlvfilt 
goods  but  for  passengers  of  every  description.    A  DOa^ 
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■enemlly  a  small  oat^  is  attached  to  each  house,  whether 
floating  or  not,  Ibr  the  vie  of  the  family.  The  few  streets 

that  Hang-kok  has  are  passable  only  on  foor,  and  in  dry 
weather.  The  houses  themselves  contain  seve  ral  sm.ill 
apartments,  of  which  tlie  C'hiiic>.t^  always  allot  the  central 
ene  for  the  reception  of  their  household  gods.  The  shops, 
ftrmiDg  one  aide  of  the  house,  bemg  ahnt  up  at  ni|^t.  aie 
eonverted  into  ilaepiitt  apartmanta. 

The  palaee  of  the  king  »  eontigooaa  to  the  town,  on  the' 
left  banlc  of  the  river,  hut  higher  up  the  stream.  It  in  situ- 
ated upon  an  island  from  two  to  thrnH}  miles  in  length,  but 
of  inconsiderable  breadth,  which  is  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  river.  The  palace,  and  ia- 
dead  almoat  the  whole  of  the  island,  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  in  tome  parts  of  considerable  hei^lit.  hfere  and  there 
ftimished  with  indifferent-looking  baatumi.  and  prarided 
with  numerous  <^ales.  The  kint:,  several  of  his  ministers, 
and  tho  nuoitirouii  perboait  attached  to  the  court,  reside  wit  hm 
this  tipooe,  most  of  them  in  wretched  huts  made  of  palm 
leavea.  There  ia»  in  fact,  but  little  dietinction  between  this 

?1aoe  and  othar  pvts  of  the  town,  exeept  it  be  that  fewer 
Ihinese  live  here,  and  that  tlie  shops  are  of  inferior  quality. 
The  greater  part  of  the  space  included  by  tho  wall  consists 
of  waste  ground,  swamps,  and  fruit-f,'ardcns. 

The  town  dcnvei.  but  littlo  architectural  ornament  from 
the  public  buildings,  if  we  except  the  temples  and  their 
numeroua  apizea.  The  palaces  are  buildings  of  incon- 
aidaialla  aiieb  in  the  Chineee  style,  oovered  with  a  dimi- 
nishing series  of  three  or  four  tiled  roofs,  sometimes 
ornamented  by  a  small  spire  more  remarkable  for  singu- 
larity than  for  beauty.  The  i^reatest  ornaments  are  tho 
temples;  they  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  arc 

Klacied  in  the  most  clevatetl  and  best  situations,  eiirrounded 
y  brick  walla  or  bamboo  hedges ;  their  incloeore  oontain* 
namerona  row*  of  buildings  disposed  in  straight  linca.  The 
templen  consist  of  one  spacious,  and,  in  general,  lofty  hall, 
with  numerous!  dcMirs  and  windows.  Both  the  exterior  and 
interior  are  studded  with  a  profusion  of  minute  and  siufjular 
ornaments  of  the  roost  varied  description.  It  la  on  the  ends 
of  the  buildings,  and  not  on  the  sides,  that  the  greatest  care 
haa  been  bestowed  in  the  disposition  of  the  ocoamcnta.  A 
profation  of  gilding,  bita  of  looking-glnss,  Chinese  baxina  of 
various  colours,  stuck  into  the  p!a.-,ter,  are  amonp:  tho  viiost 
cummuu  iiiutenals.  The  lloor  of  the  temple  is  elevated  seve- 
ral Icat  above  the  ground,  and  u'etu'ially  boarded  or  paved, 
and  covered  with  coarse  mats.  In  the  central  temple,  which 
haa  the  ferm  of  a  paiallologiaoi,  i»  a  sitting  figure  of  Buddlia 
of  angantis  pveporOMia.  An  aiea  indoeaa  this  central  temple, 
ana  at  a  oertain  diatanee  ftom  it  amaner  templea  are  dia- 

E«ed  in  strai^dit  lines,  filled  likewise  with  gihfed  figures  of 
uddha,  for  the  most  part  c  M.Mdcrahly  larger  than  life. 
Of  tl;e>e  statues  the  greater  number  are  made  nf  cast  iron. 
Others  of  brass,  others  of  wood  or  ciay,  and  all  with  studtwl 
linifintnity.  In  a  separate  apartment  the  sacred  library  is 
preaerved.  Without  the  ineloaure  are  the  eelU  of  the  tala- 
poius,  or  priests,  whidi  are  wooden  ttraetorea  raised  on 
pillars,  and  extending,  in  a  regular  ran^jc,  along  lln-  whole 
face  of  the  square.  Crawfurd,  in  lus  Jnumal  nf  an  EmljMsy 
to  thf  Courts  i>/  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  gives  a  minute 
deacriptiou  of  the  most  extensive  of  these  temples,  the  Frah- 
chal-tap-pon,  or  Temple  of  tho  People. 

One  or  mora  apiras  would  appear  to  be  a  necessary  part 
of  every  Siameae  temple.  The  great  temple  described  by 
Crawfurd  had  twenty-one.  The  most  remarkable  arc  tho-e 
j^alled  Prith-cba-di.  or  tho  Roof  of  the  Prah,  or  Li>fd,  which 
in  Ceylon  are  named  Dagoba.  They  arc  a  solid  building  of 
masonry,  without  aperture  or  inlet  of  any  sort,  generally 
built  in  the  ncighlMurhood  of  some  temple ;  but  they  are 
not  tbemselvea  a  place  or  object  of  worship,  and  are  always 
dl«Unet  frotn  the  temple  it«elf.  In  their  origin  they  would 
njipt  ar  to  have  been  sepulchral  monuments,  and  destined 
to  commemorate  either  the  death  of  Buddha  or  hi*  trans- 
lation to  heaven.  The  Prah-cha-di  of  the  large  temple  bxs 
a  light  and  handsome  appearance.  The  lower  part  cunsi-sts 
of  a  aarita  of  dodecaheand  terraces,  diminishing  gradually 
lo  .nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  height,  where  they  are 
aueeeetled  hy  a  handsome  spire,  lliitod  longitudinally,  and 
ornamented  with  numerous  t  irculur  miuililin;ps.  The  minor 
ortiiiuieuis  are  numerous,  and  towards  the  summit  there 
h  a  globe  of  glass.  Tlie  height  thia  aingttlar  tnoaumont 
katatedtobe  16'i  feet. 

Bang-kok  is  rather  io  be  considered  as  a  Chineie  colony 
than  aa  a  Siameae  town ;  Ibr  by  far  the  gtaateat  number 


of  inhabttanta  an  Cbinaaa  and  their  dasoendant^.  Thia  i« 
partly  to  he  attributed  to  its  being  a  aea'port  aituated  on 

a  large  river  in  a  low  country,  but  still  more  lo  its  origin, 
which  is  of  modern  date.  When  the  antient  capital  of  the 
empire  was  taken  by  the  Burmese  in  1760,  and  tin-  r  \  d 
family  was  nearly  destroyed,  a  merchant  of  the  nunie  of 
Pia-tae,  eitlier  himself  a  Chinese,  or  of  Chinese  cxli  aclion, 
mil  an  and .  to  the  existing  anaichy,  and  ascended  the 
throne.  He  ehoM  Bang-kok  for  hia  twidenee.  PMviouato 
Pia-tac's  time  it  had  been  of  httle  importance,  and  noted 
chiefly  for  the  excellence  of  its  fruits,  which  were  sent  in 
«;reat  abundatice  to  Yuthia,  or  Judia,  at  that  time  the  capi- 
tal of  Siam.  and  situated  considerably  higher  up  the  rhrer 
Manan.  Pia-tac  favoured  his  countrymen,  who  lettlad  in 
graat  n«nbora  in  Bang-kok;  and  though  Pia-tae  vaa 
aflerwarda  killed,  and  a  Siamese  dynasty  followed  on  the 
throne,  they  maintained  themselves  at  this  place.  Fml ay- 
sou,  in  1822,  tliought  that  their  number  cxc«.'eded  three- 
fourths  of  the  population ;  and  a  more  modem  account, 
which  is  said  to  be  founded  on  a  census,  gives  to  this  town 
a  population  of  inhabitants,  of  whom  310,000  are 

Chinese,  and  50,000  more  of  Chinese  extraction,  while  tbo 
Siamese  amount  only  to  8000.  Besides,  there  are  1000 
Cochin  Chinese,  2500  native ^  of  Camboja,  5000  of  Pegu, 
16.000  of  Laos,  2000  Birman^.  auou  Tavoyese,  3000  Malays, 
and  1000  Christians.  The  Christiuns  are  natives  converte«l 
by  the  Roman  CathoUc«,  or  the  descendanta  of  aome  Portu* 
guese  settled  in  these  parts. 

The  settlement  of  the  Chinese  has  been  of  great  advan* 
tagc  to  the  empire,  and  to  Banu-kok  in  particular,  where 
they  have  established  iron  maiiuiac  tories.  in  whii  h  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines,  which  are  also  worked  by  them,  is  formed 
into  utensils  of  different  kinds,  which  are  exported  to  the 
conntviea  inhabited  by  tho  Malays.  Beaidea  this,  the  manu- 
Ihetttre  of  tin  vessels  ia  very  eonaiderable,  as  well  aa  the 
tanning  of  leather.  Ttie  lattLr  is  not  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  shoes,  « Inch  are  scarcely  used,  but  for  cover- 
ing mattresses  and  for  exportation  loCbina.  x\fler  tinning, 
the  leather  is  dyed  wd  with  the  bark  of  a  species  of  uiiiuosa. 
Dcer-skina  are  chietly  used,  which  are  procured  in  great 
abundtfice,  and  also  tboae  of  the  ox  and  buffalo.  The  other 
raanuflurturea  aro  of  little  importance. 

Bang-kok  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The  Menani 
river  is  deep  up  to  the  town,  and  even  to  ;he  anliciU  capital, 
Yuthia,  to  which  the  liirj;est  vessels  niiuht  ast  end,  Imt  for 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  has  only  six  feet 
water  upon  it  at  low  tides ;  and  from  February  to  September 
thiftem  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  renfaioder  of  the  year,  t.  e. 
in  the  oeaaona  of  the  aouth-westem  monsoons  and  of  the 
rains,  fourteen  feet,  at  high  tides?.  C'  t,  i  ntly  only  vesscU 
of  from  2(10  lo  250  tons  can  enter  the  nvei .  The  most  acUve 
commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  ports  of  the  Chines*' empiiv, 
especially  with  Shanghae  and  the  island  of  Hainan;  but 
the  trade  between  Sii)gH|K>rc  and  other  places  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  rapidly  increaaiiig.  The  internal  eommerce 
with  tho  rxtonnivo  countries  drained  by  the  river  Menam, 
which  is  n  uiirable  for  boats  to  u  ;;rcat  <!is1ance  from  the 
capital,  H  uUo  very  important.  [.See  Siam.J  (Fuilay&uii  ; 
Crawfurd  ;  Asiatic  Juurnai.) 

B.\NGOR,  a  city  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Uwch- 
Gwv  rfai.  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon,  in  North  Walea.  The 
city  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  steep  rock,  in  ttnaimr  fer* 
tile  vale,  near  the  river  Ogweii,  and  not  ftr  iWim  the 
northern  eni ranee  of  the  Menai  Strait.  It  roi.sist-'  of  one 
narrow  crooked  street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  with  several 
openings  from  the  water-side.  According  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Evans  {Beauties  of  Englandand  H  ales,  vol.  xvii.)  it  derives 
its  name  from  ban,  auperior,  and  cor,  a  society,  which  means 
the  chief  choir.  It  afterwards  received  the  additional  apjH-l- 
lation  of  vawr,  great,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  small  villa;:e 
of  the  same  name  in  the  county  of  Flint.  The  place  ono 
of  very  great  antiquity.  Inland,  Jbllowing  the  autlionty  of 
the  Chronicle  of  John  Harding,  says  that  Condage,  a 
British  prince,  here  erected  a  temple  and  dedicated  it  to 
Minerva.  The  llcat  authentic  reeoras,  however,  respeetinK 
Bangor  relate  to  the  sixth  century.  In  525  Dciniol,  or, 
aceonling  to  Pennant,  Daniel,  hero  founded  a  college.  The 
buildin;;  w.is  ilcdn  atoil  to  the  founder,  w  li'  ^r?  name  the  pro- 
sent  rectory  still  bears.  \\'hn\  the  original  extent  uf  the 
college  was  cannot  now  he  ascerlaini-il.  The  college  \va« 
raised  about  the  year  550  to  the  dignity  of  a  bisho{>ric  and 
tbofbvndor  was  appointed  bishou.  The  present  jurisdiction 
of  the  bislwprie  embraiiiea  tho  whote  of  Anglesea,  with  the 
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wliole  of  CornarvnnsMrc,  except  four  parishes;  fourteen 
parishes  in  Denbi<;hshire,  seven  in  ISoDtgomcryshire,  and  a 
part  of  Merionethshire.  It  hai  time  Mohdeaeoarieft— An- 
glesea,  Bensor,  end  Merionetfa.  Tbe  two  fbnner  are  held 
with  tile  Vii-itkopric.  Merioneth  is  the  only  archdeaconry  in 
which  officialties  occur:  this  archdeaconry  only  includes 
fourteen  parishes,  and  the  archdeacon  app«ir?  to  have  no 
further  powers  than  'to  visit  and  receive  the  annual  procu- 
rations.* (See  Willis's  Surxfey  of  the  Cuth/'drai  Church  of 
Bangor.)  In  the  tventy-eixth  jeer  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
lemmiee  ef  the  See  of  Bengor  were  veined  at  lilt.  S«.  per 
annum. or  l3U.\6».4d.  dear ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  they  are  now  worth  at  least  1*200/.  a  year.  The  officers 
bclonuinp  to  the  cathedral  arc  a  hishop,  a  dean,  three  arch- 
deacons, a  treasurer,  two  endowed  ^rGbiendaries«  a  precentor, 
a  chancellor,  and  thiea  eaiiaiii,wiith  lewnl  eChen  of  in- 
ferior rank. 

The  cathedral  fimDded  hy  St.  Deiniol  was  destroyed  by 
the  Siaxons  in  1071 ;  but  was  rebuilt  from  funds  oolleeted 
by  a  synod  held  in  1102  at  Westminster,  for  reforming  the 

church.  Kinj;  John,  in  I'il'i,  took  the  then  bishop  prisoner 
while  otTiciatin<i  at  the  altiir,  but  released  him  on  receivinj^ 
a  handsome  ransom.  It  suffered  >>everely  in  the  wars  which 
took  pUoe  between  the  Welsh  and  Henry  III.  in  1.^4  7, 
and  was  again  coiuplctely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1402,  during 
the  war  whieb  fbUowed  the  wnk  of  Owen  Olendwr.  For 
ahoat  a  hnndred  yean  afterwtrdi,  the  iniur^nCi  of  A  nglesea 
kept  possession  of  the  bishopric.  Between  M96  and  l  iuti 
the  choir  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Dean  at  his  own  expense. 
In  153'2  the  tower  and  nave  were  erected  by  Bi*.hop  Skef- 
fington,  which  fact  is  commemorated  by  an  inscription  o\-er 
the  west  door.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral,  as  thus 
iebniU  a  aeeond  tini^  am  given  by  Mr.  Ricknian  iEttayt 
on  OoiMc  ArMMuif)  tm  fbUowe 

Vivt. 

I>:ngth  of  the  cathedral  from  east  to  weet  .  ■iH 
Length  of  the  tower  at  the  west  end  .  19 

Length  of  tfie  nave  or  body  141 

Length  of  the  choir,  whinn  extends  entirely  to  the  cast 

end  and  begins  beyond  the  transepts  .  63 

I.cU);th  of  the  cross  aisles  fnnit  north  to  lOUth  .  96 

Breadth  of  the  body  and  side  aisles       .  .  60 

Heit^ht  of  the  body  to  the  top  of  the  roof  .  »  34 
Heightof  the  town  ....  60 
Squaio  of  the  tower        .  .24 

KdM»BalkiBley»initeedof  following  the  example  of  hie 
two  pieaeceaion.  and  improving  the  catliedral,  alienoted^in 
1547,  much  of  iti  property.    He  apphed  to  hb  own  uce  a 

considerable  part  of  the  lands  wluch  beloneed  to  the  see,  and 
even  sold  the  bells  of  thu  cathedral.  For  tliis  sacrilege  he 
was,  acconlins.'to  G  «iwin,  struck  blind  sojn  aiU-r  committing 
it,  (See  Grodwin.  De  Presulibut.)  Tiie  statement  of  the 
hUndnen  is,  however,  generally  discredited,  as  there  are 
neeipts  extant  which  were  written  immediately  befine  Bulke- 
ley's  deafli.  which  happened  on  Mareh  14.  1552.  The 
cathedral  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  very  good  repair,  for 
which  it  is  uulebled  to  the  laU^  Dr.  Warren,  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  This  prelate,  early  m  the  present  century,  ex- 
pended a  large  sum  m  repairing  and  beautifying  the  cathu- 
dral.  He  also  built  the  harbour,  which  has  proved  of  so 
much  benefit  to  the  city.  The  remains  of  several  Welsh 
prinfses,  with  dnee  of  a  number  of  bishops  and  other  dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics,  lie  within  this  cathednL  The  tomb 
of  I'rincc  Owen  GryDydd  is  still  in  a  perfect  etate  beneath 
an  arched  recess. 

The  bishop,  as  lard  of  the  manor,  has  the  immediate  ju- 
risdiction of  the  city.  The  living  is  not  in  charge,  but  is  a 
vjcaiage,  the  patronage  of  which  is  vested  in  the  bishop, 
llie  bulioprie  it  one  of  the  pooteit  in  the  country,  but  the 
bishops  are  alhived  to  hold  eoBW  good  benefloaa  m  eoee* 
mendam. 

'I'he  bishop's  palace  stands  in  a  losr  situation  below  the 
cathedral.  In  Pennant  s  tune  it  was  but  a  very  indifferent 
residence;  early  in  the  pr(s>-nt  centtuy.  hovoverf  it  was 
greatly  improved  by  Bishop  Warren. 

Bangor  has  a  free  grammar  school,  which  stands  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  city.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  building, 
and  was  erected  and  endowed  by  Or.  Jelfry  Glynn,  brother 
<■'[  Bishop  niynn,  about  the  year  1557.  The  endowment  ori- 
irihaliy  was  only  equal  to  about  60/.  per  annum  to  the  mas- 
ii  I,  and  35/.  to  the  usher  :  but  owing  to  the  improvement 
which  bos  nnoe  taken  place  in  land,  and  the  number  of 
boaidei*  whioh  the  mailer  mudfy  baa,  the  ritnatun  ia  nov 


worth  from  350^  to  400^  per  ;innum.   There  are  three 
national  schools  hi  the  partth  of  Bangor,  and  on  infant 
school  in  the  town. 
Bangnr  has  alao  an  hospital  or  almsbouM,  which  was 

founded  early  in  the  seventeenth  r  t  ri'ury  by  Dr.  Rovrland. 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  place.  By  that  prelate  s  will,  dated 
July  1,  1616.  be  bequeathed  an  estate  in  lands  for  the  crec 
tion  and  endowment  of  an  almshouse.  '  to  acoommodate  six 
poor  old  impotent  single  men,  each  of  whom  shall  receive 
two  shiUinjipi  per  wee^  and  annually  sis  yards  of  Iriese  for 
their  clothing. 

In  the  year  1809  a  public  dispensary  was  established 
by  voluntarv  subscription,  called  '  The  Carnurvonshire 
and  Anplesea  Loyal  Dispensary.'  Aceordini;  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  the  building,  the  dispensary  was  determined  on  by  the 
gentlemen  assembled  in  Bangor  to  celebrate  the  flfkiaAh 
anniversary  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  Their  oltject  was  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  occasion  to  give  a  decided  proof  of 
loyalty  to  the  king,  and  humanity  to  their  most  <u>stitute 
fellow- subjects.  The  subscription  list  was  s<wn  filled  up, 
and  a  sniuU  neat  building  was  erected  close  to  tlie  London 
road.  The  dispensary  suppliaB  the  poor  wfth BMdieitte  and 
raedic^il  advi(%  gratis. 

The  trade  of  the  city  consists  almost  entirely  in  slates, 
which  aro  taken  to  Port  Penrhyn  from  the  quarries  of 
Llandegai,  a  place  about  eight  miles  distant,  by  means  of 
a  railway  niaile  for  the  purp<)se.  Tliese  (juarries  f(i\e  con- 
stant employment  to  upwards  of  a  thou.sund  workmen,  und 
they  produce  a  large  revenue  to  the  proprietor.  Near  Garth 
Ferry,  in  the  Mroat  Strait,  there  is  a  fishery  of  some  extent. 

The  city  baa  three  excellent  inns,  a  market-place,  and 
asaembly«i«Hna.  The  large  inn  eoUad  the  Penrhyn  Arms, 
near  die  eity,  waa  huilt  by  Mr.  D.  Ptanant,  the  proaent  pro- 
prietor of  Penrhyn  Castle,  near  Bantror.  Tlu?  Independents, 
the  Wesley  an  MethodislJs,  atul  Baptists,  have  severaily  places 
of  worship  in  it.  The  appearance  of  the  towrn  altogether  is 
neat.  It  was  a  place  oi  great  importance  in  antient  times,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  occupied  tlie  whole  of  the  rising  ground 
between  the  present  city  and  Bangor  Ferry,  a  distance  uf  two 
miles.  Of  late  the  place  hea  bran  rapidly  increasing,  both 
in  p<jpulation  and  importance,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  con- 
tributory boroufihs  in  tiie  Carnarvon  district  for  returning 
a  member  to  parliament,  havmg  Ix^en  added  to  the  oilier 
five  by  the  late  Kelbrm  Act.  Its  vicinity  to  the  M>a^  and 
the  beauty  of  the  atoaliim  and  surrounding  scener}',  have 
brought  it  into  aome  note  aa  a  fashionable  bsthing-j^oce  j 
and  sinoe  the  ereetian  of  die  Menu  Suspension  Bridge 
many  thousand  persons  have  annually  visited  Ban<:or.  A 
number  of  houaes  have  recently  been  butlt  fur  the  visiters 
in  the  summer  season,  and  niaiiy  tasteful  vdlas  have  sprung 
up  111  tho  neighbourhood  ot  the  place.  The  rides  ana 
walks  around  the  city  ara  numerous  and  pleawut.  Ihe 
great  road  from  Dublin  to  London  passes  through  Bangor. 
It  has  four,  annual  fairs,  on  tho  5th  of  April,  the  SSth  of 
June,  the  Ifith  of  September,  and  the  88th  of  Octol)er.  It 
has  fdso  a  weekly  market,  on  Friday,  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  abundance  and  cheapness  <jf  its  provisions :  iii<lct:<l. 
it  is  geaerally  aitow«:d  to  Ite  one  of  the  cheapest  towns 
in  the  kingdom.  (See  Warner's  H'aih  through  IVale*,^ 
Bangor  is  distinguished  as  the  plar«  in  which  arose  tlie 
well-known  Bangorian  Controversy,  which  oonied  so  much 
excitement  in  tM  early  part  of  the  hut  centur}-.  Tliat 
memorable  contraverqr  nan  its  origin  in  the  circumstance 
of  Dr.  Iluadly,  then  bishop  of  Ban^oi  ,  ad\ancni^  soino  no- 
tions contrary  to  those  entertained  by  the  Cliurch  respect- 
ui:;  the  spirituality  o!  Christ's  kingdom.  [See  Hoadly.] 
Eastward  of  the  city  about  tliree-quarlen  ut'  a  mile  are  tiie 
remains  uf  a  castle,  which  was  erected  byHngh»  Borl  of 
Cheater,  in  the  reign  of  William  II. 

Among  tho  interesting  objects  which  an  seen  from 
Baniror  is  Snowdoti.  The  parish  of  Bangor  is  five  iiiiiea 
in  lent;th  and  four  m  breadth.  The  city  is  198  miles 
north-west  of  Ijandon,  and  nine  miies  north-cast  of  Carnar- 
\on.  By  llio  road  it  is  '23G  miles  from  London.  Tho  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  4751,  of  whom  1983  were  males,  and 
2768  females.  (See  /At/ory  qf  fVaUt^  edition  of  16S7; 
Willis's  8mveif  of  thg  Cafkedrvt  (^wth  of  Bangor : 
C'arlislo's  Dirlionuri/ of  H'alet ;  PenrKuu's  Tnur  through 
ll  aica;  Camden  s  Britannia,  by  Goui^h  ;  liffattlies  uf 
England  and  Wales,  by  tho  Ruv.  J.  Kvans:  (J  hUmu,  IM 
PrttvUbmi  Warner's  Walk  through  Wales;  Rickraun'«i 
JSrioifi  ON  GfiMe  Ankileetun;  Population  Biport^,} 
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BANGOR,  nr  RKNCHOR.  Mt'nifyin!?  tlie  White  Chnlr. 
A  Ixiriniirh  nnd  soa  port  town  it>  thi'  roviiity  of  Down  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  partly  in  the  bar»iny  of  Aides  and  pQrtlv  in  that 
of  Caatlereagb,  and  lituated  on  the  bay  of  Ciirrickfergais. 
It  is  »  place  of  giMt  Mitii|tti^«  though  thia  dato  of  ita  founda- 
tiMi  it  not  known.  It  «m  at  ono  tinio  liiiaaaa  tat  ita  abliey 
of  canons,  which  w;>s  founded  by  St.  Compill,  a  persnn  of 
nohle  family,  in  the  middle  nf  tlic  sixtli  century.  1 1  is  said 
that  there  were  3000  resident  ronnk';  iii  it  at  the  time  of  iti 
greatest  prospeiity.  Cormac,  Kin^'  of  Loinater,  is  reported 
to  hsveelosed  hiit  life  in  the  abbey,  in  the  year  567.  It  was 
notorad  in  IISO  b]f  St.  lialaehyt  hanog  pravioualy  gono  to 
niine ;  mme  Tvmahia  of  tho  abbojr  t^lT  oxiat  The  town 
was  orifiinally  (governed  by  a  provost  and  tweh'e  burf^esRe*. 
who,  before  the  uninn  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
h,id  llio  n^'ht  of  rcturninu  t'.vo  niombeis  t'l  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment Banffor  has  lately  had  a  pier  erected,  with  a  view  to 
the  encouraeement  of  the  deep  sea  fishery,  for  which  the 
plaeo  ia  aaid  to  bo  well  adepted.  In  the  pariih,  which  ia 
ealleil  hy  (be  aame  name,  thete  ia  a  laad-mhie  of  aomo 
valuo,  which  is  worked  hy  the  ATinini:  Company  oflrolnnd. 
Lord  Bangor,  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  supports  r\  schcwl 
in  the  borough,  out  of  his  own  private  purso,  in  wliirh  fifty- 
six  girls  are  educated :  and  Lady  Duffion  maintains  a 
achool.  in  the  parish,  which  gives  a  good  edu'-ition  to  forty 
girla.  Bangor  it  7i  mike  north-eaat  of  Dublin,  or  1 U 
miles  bythe  road.  It  baa  three  annnal  thifa,  one  on  January 
20th,  another  on  May  1st,  and  thr*  third  on  November  C'^ind 
The  population  of  the  town  is  \:>H),  nn<\  of  the  parish  *j  jj5. 

BANGOR-lSC:OED,orBAN(;OR  IS  Y  COED,  wln.  h 
means  Bangor-below-the-Woo«l,  a  village  and  parish,  partly 
in  die  county  of  Flint  and  partly  in  the  (>ounty  of  Denbigh 
in  North  Wales.  It  ia  baautiibUv  aitnated  on  the  OMtern 
banks  of  the  Dee,  tn  an  open  and  fertile  oountiy.  Bangor 
was  onop  tho  sf  at<if  nncoftho  lartrcst  monasteries  in  Britain  ; 
and  accordmij  to  B  'de,  the  oroU'sia-tical  historian,  this  mo- 
naster}', \vhich  stood  for  in;uiy  rftitiiric-,  was  tho  first  firctt'd 
in  this  inland.  Atone  time  it  contained  24CCI  monks,  who. 
dividing  themselves  into  SOfenbandtt  or  companu.'s.  (lasiocd 
their  time  alternately  in  prayer  and  labour.  Thej  were 
not  only  aMe  by  their  own  industry  to  anpoort  lliemseh-eii. 
hnt  to  give  larjie  supplies  of  Ibod  and  clotnins  to  the  poor 
of  tliu  neighbourhood.  Many  thousand'*  of  reliinous  per- 
soni*  wore  sent  out  from  this  nu  n  istcrv  to  all  parts  of  the 
countiy,  among  sv  bom  was  tho  rclfitrated  Pelngius.  In  the 
days  of  St.  Augustine  the  monks  of  this  monastery  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  sealoui  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of 
the  ehwKdi  of  Rone ;  and  they  deputed  seven  bishops  to  meet 
that  distinguished  missionary  from  the  pope,  for  tho  purpose 
of  remonstrating  against  the  undue  power  which  his  holiness 
was  beginning  to  assume  over  them  ami  the  flnin  hf-s  of 
Britain.  On  finding  St.  Augustine  both  obstinate  and  in- 
solent, th«7  abruptly  left  him.  and  for  some  eanturies  after- 
wards the  monks  of  Baiijgor  and  their  racoeaiors  maintained 
a  pnrer  system  of  doctrine  end  diseipline  than  existed  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  If  Bede  may  be  creditwl.  St. 
Augustine  was  so  enraged  at  the  noWo  and  resolute  niand 
which  the  bishops  mad.'  airaiiist  the  fncroudinuMits  i  n  their 
rights  by  the  pope,  as  to  instigate  EtheU'rid  to  commit  the 
massacre  of  the  manks  which  followe<l  s<ion  after.  The 
place  is  fbll  of  the  traces  of  this  antient  monastery;  and 
many  eorious  fragments  of  arrhiteeture  and  other  «nii- 
quilics  are  from  time  to  time  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  jKipulation  of  the  village  is  about  1000  :  it  is  IfiO  miles 
N.W.  of  1^.11.1. n. 

iCamdenn  Britannia;  Pennant's  Tour;  Carlisle's 
Topi:grafthic»l  Dietinrntrtf  nf  ff-'a/et :  $ever%il  volitmef  nf 
Travel*  throutgh  IVal-^ ;  Population  RtjpnrUtoit  18S1.  &c.) 

BANOOR,  a  post-town  in  the  United  States,  and  capital 
of  tbeeounqr  of  Penobscot  in  the  state  of  Maine,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  620  miles  N.B.  of  Washington.  Its  situation  is  plea- 
sant, and  very  ndvantaL'i'ous  in  x  fotnuiercial  point  df  view.  ! 
being  on  the  western  bauk  of  the  Penobscot  river,  which 
is  navigable  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons 
burden.   It  is  a  small  but  increasing  town,  and  contains  a 
theological  seminary,  a  court-house,  and  other  publie  build- 
ings.   The  theolojiicnl  soininary  was  incorporatwl  in  I8N, 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  jtreparing  youn;:  men  of  the  t'ongrcga- 
tional  denomination  for  tho  minivti  y.    T!ie  nutnlii  r    hv-h  i 
had  been  educated  !?ii»ce  the  foundation  wa.-*  fi2  in  tlie  year  i 
1 83.1,  when  there  were  two  professors  and  six  students.'  It  I 
has  a  Ubrary  of       viriumes.  Tho  populstion  of  the  town  1 
wiB  mi  to  18S».  Vm  in  1699.  and  MM  in  t899.  ■ 


BANIA'NS.  The  word  Ranian  is  a  rorruptiou  of  the 
Sanscrit  banij  or  harnk,  '  a  intrcliant.  a  tnidc-r,'  and  is  tlie 
term  by  which  Hinduo^  visaing  foreign  countries  for  mer- 
cantile purposes  are  generally  designated.  We  find  Hindoo 
merehants  notioed  at  an  early  period  during  the  middle  age* 
in  sevenl  of  the  most  disttn)7uisbed  tnding  towns  of  tna 
East.  Marco  Polo  T-ip^iiinns  Hindoos  among  the  f  iroittn 
ttaders  who  visited  tlie  lair  of  Tabriz  ;  anrl  m  speaking  of 
Aden  he  describes  it  as  '  an  eXeeUint  |virt,  fn'quenled  by 
ships  arriving  from  India  with  spices  and  drugs.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  these  commodities  were 
tranaported  firom  Adon  to  Lower  Eg>T;t.  viz..  first  on 
Arabmn  vesseb  up  the  Red  Sea,  to  an  Egyptian  »es-port 
fKos<icir)  ;  thence,  by  camels,  to  a  plane  on  the  Nile  f  K  i 
afterwards  to  Kene).  and  from  thence,  on  baats.  down  int* 
river  to  Cairo,  and  finally  to  Alexaiirlria,  Indi.ui  inerchuiita 
appear  also  to  have  untied,  during  the  middle  ages,  on  the 
eHsteiii  coast  of  Africa  :  Vasco  deGatta,on  his  first  voyage, 
n»et  srith  leveml  Indian  trading-Tamels  in  the  pott  of 
Melinde  (Do  Barms,  jUm,  Dee.  Ih  liv.  iv.,  e.  5) :  and  it  ia 
not  improbable  that  the  information  which  they  affoi  ilcd  ina%' 
have  been  of  material  utility  to  the  early  Portuguese  navi- 
uatars  in  iliscovcrni^;  the  pa^^sa^'c  In  sea  to  India.  In  ^oiue 
of  the  principal  towns  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  the  Banians 
appear  to  have  aomettmes  formed  u  considerable  class  in 
society,  and  to  have  possessed  much  jpolitieal  inilnenop.  It 
is  said  tbat  dw  Portuguese  were  dnven  from  timr  posacBi 
sions  at  Muscat  thmugli  the  troaehcry  nf  a  Banian,  who 
thus  resented  an  insult  offered  to  his  faradj.  (NieUiihr, 
Heschreibnns;  von  Arnhien,  p.  297.)  In  17fi5  tlierew  ere 
no  more  than  twenty  Hindoo  merchants  settled  at  bhinu  ; 
but  a  new  caravanserai  was  at  that  time  built  on  (vurnoss 
to  he  apprayniated  to  their  acoommodation*  in  cedar  to  indue* 
them  to  Tisit  Shiras  in  gmeter  numben.  Some  Hindue 
are  settled  as  far  to  the  north  and  west  as  Astrakhan.  [See 
Astrakhan.]  (Niebuhrs  i?rt>^ftetrArffi6«iJ^, &c.,vo1.  ii., 
]).  270.1  The  Ranians  do  not  at  tho  present  day  form  a 
distinct  class  or  caste  in  India,  nor  are  they  accounted  as 
such  in  the  antient  Km  hi  law  r  des.  Si-me  travellers, 
Tsvemler  {Voyages  des  Indet,  liv.  iii.  c.  3).  hSTO  used  the 
name  Banian  as  synonymous  with  Vaiaya,  the  desigtuitioa 
of  the  whole  caste  of  inerchants,  husbandmen,  and  mecha- 
nics; but  this  seems  unsupporte<l  by  Oriental  authoritv. 

BA'NIAS  (navidc,  Stephan.  Byzant.).  a  town  of  PaU  s 
tine,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  branch  of  Aoii-Libanus.  now 
called  Jebei  Heish,  the  Mount  Hermon  of  .Scripture,  whi-  h 
was  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  and 
the  Paneium  of  the  Ronmna.  Banias  is  supposed  to  be  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  Dan  of  tho  Jews,  lis  name  wa» 
changed  to  Ca>snrea  Philippi,  by  Philip  the  Teirarch,  son 
of  Herod  ;  the  former  part  of  the  name  was  in  honour  of  tho 
Emperor  Tiberius,  to  which  Philip  added  his  own  by  way 
of  distinguishing  it  from  the  Cnsarea  on  the  sea-coast. 

The  modem  village  oontaina  only  about  150  hooaeo* 
mostly  inhabited  by  IVults,  but  there  are  also  Greeks, 
Druses,  and  Arabs;  it  is  a  dependency  on  the  to«n  of 
Hasbeya.  about  twenty  miles  to  the  northward,  \\\\mv  Emir 
noniinates  the  Sheikh.  It  stand.-  i  ii  a  tr:.innu'.ar  sliajuid 
piece  of  ground  enclosed  by  tiie  river  of  Banias  and  the 
Jordan,  and  backed  by  the  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which, 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  village,  the  river  of  Banias  takes  its  rise 
in  a  apaeioas  eaTem  oenenA  a  precipitous  rook.  This 
precipice  has  several  niches,  in  one  of  whifh  the  ha'^eofa 
statue  still  remains;  and  each  oi'ihem  had  an  u.srriptn^n  in 
Greek  rharacters,  which  are  now  s.i  t'.i  ih  Is  elT.n-ed  a>  t  >  l>e 
unintelliLMlilc.  The  largest  of  thetiie  is  wilinii  lltecavcrn  over 
the  sourt  e  ot  the  rirer.  and  probably  contained  a  statue  of 
Pan,  as  the  others  may  baf*  oonuinisd  simihur  dodicsiions 
tothatoretherdeitiea.  TbeesvemendPianehimCnaMTei'), 
or  sanctuary  of  Pan,  are  described  by  Josephiis  {Jewish 
War,  iii.,  10,  7).  from  whom  it  appear!  that  the  founla;u  or 
!  spnni;  was  considered  as  the  som  i  i  :  ilie  .hirdan,  and  the 
outlet  of  the  small  lake  Phiala.  He  says  that  Phdip  the 
Tetrart-h  made  the  experiment,  by  ttuow'ing  ohaff  into  the 
lake,  which  came  out  at  the  springs  of  Banias.  Around  thia 
spring  are  great  quanttties  of  targe  hewn  stones,  which 
probibly  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Auini^^tus,  built  by 
llerwl.  Philip  als)  added  greatly  to  the  town  :  indeod 
I  .los,  ph\:s  (jrnish  IVar,  ii.,  9, 1)  catta  him  the  fbander  of 
i  Lsesarea  in  Baneas. 

Although  these  sprint.'s  are  by  ikr  the  most  copious,  tbnf 
are  not  the  most  distant  ftom  tho  Dead  Sea,  and  eannot  bn 
>  eonoidered  ai  the  true  semM  of  the  Joidaii,  whidi  wmf  b» 
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pUeed  at  about  four  miles  N.E.  of  Bantat,  near  flt0  foot  of  a 
Dill  called  Tel-el- Kadi,  where  then  ««  two  tfrnfftt  the 
larger  of  which  forms  at  once  »  river  ftom  tvelm  to  fifteen 
yards  broad,  which  rusihes  rapidljr  over  a  stony  bed.  and 
passinj;  south  of  Banian,  furuis  a  junction  a  little  below 
that  village  witli  the  river  of  Ranias.  There  are  no  ruins 
about  the^e  springs,  bui  near  them  ii>  a  small  village  called 
Enkcil.  This  streaui  is  still  called  Dhan ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  river  cf  Banias  was  formerly  called  Diour,  wbeniM 
the  name  Jordan.  But  the  Hebrew  fbm  «  tiM  word  it 
Yeidlo,  not  JoidM,   [See  Jordan.] 

The  rim  of  Bminas  flows  on  the  north  side  of  the  villaire, 
where  there  is  a  well-built  hn'rlire.  and  some  ^emuil-^  u;  :he 
Biittent  luwii ;  but  the  principal  part  of  the  old  lowii  upj>ears 
to  liave  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nver,  vvliere  the 
ruins  extend  nearly  a  mile  from  the  bridge.  No  walls  remain, 
Init  great  quaniiliea  of  stone  and  inAiteotml  ftegments 
tMatHBiMftbeut;  (hen  mb  aJao  mow  gnnite  columns 


eatin.  On  tlie  aoath  eide  of  the  village  an  the  ruins  of  a 

very  stroiif:  raslle,  surroaiidt-d  by  a  ditch  and  wall ;  se^eruI 
cf  llie  towers  are  still  standiiiij,  and  them  are  five  or  ^ix 
granite  eoUimns  built  in  the  doorway.  From  an  Arabic 
inscription,  it  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  isth  century,  during  the  cnumdiM.  About  ftv 
milae  lo  Uw  oMtmud  of  the  viUwo^  on  m  mmmm,  an 
the  rains  of  enodter  eaatle.  once  evraentljr  a  atnmg  fbrlKM, 
and  apparently  coeval  with  that  in  the  villaije.  It  is  .sur 
rounded  by  a  wall  ten  feel  thick,  and  flanked  wuh  nuinemus 
round  towers  nuilt  w  ith  e[iual  blocks  of  stone  about  nvo  feel 
square,  and  has  only  one  gate  on  the  south  side.  Tiiis 
custle,  which  is  called  the  Castle  of  Banias,  contains  the 
niins  of  muiy  private  bdtttelions ;  and  at  both  wertera  oog- 
nen  Ibon  w  ■  kueeMnon  of  atrongly-buitt  low  mpartmenti 
like  cells,  dark,  vaulted,  and  provided  with  luop-boles  for 
inusquetry;  there  arc  also  four  wells  in  this  castle  full  of 
water.  The  view  from  this  spot  i->  ma^^miicent,  coiiiiiMril 
the  beautiful  and  richly-wooded  plain  of  tlie  Uuule.  with  u 
part  of  its  lake  in  front,  and  an  extensive  run^e  of  barren 
monntaina  (the  bnnebea  nt  Anti-libanoa)  to  the  northward. 
The  country  ia  weH-eulthated,  and  abounda  lu  came. 
Traces  of  an  antient  paved  way  mayatiUlw  aaau;  prOMbly 
the  Roman  r  >  id  to  Daiiiastiu*. 

H  inias  is  a!>out  23  miles  E  by  N.  of  Tyre. 

(Burrkhardt  s  Travett  in  Sj/rta  ;  Pooock.e's  Detcription 
Hie  Eatt;   Saetion'a  HVmwJr;  Maoglaa  and  Irby; 
FlinT,  v.,  li.) 

BAKISHMENT,  expulaion  fWxn  any  eountry  or  place 

by  the  judf^meiit  of  some  court  or  other  competent  authority. 

The  term  has  its  root  in  the  word  lian,  a  word  of  frequent 
use  in  the  middle  a;;vs,  having  the  vuriDus  signiAcations  of 
a  public  edict  or  interdict,  a  proclamation,  a  jurisdictiou  and 
iba  diftrict  within  it.  and  a  judicial  punishment.  Hence  a 
pataon  axrluded  Uom  any  territon  by  publio  auUiori^  was 
aatd  to  be  banisbed—AaMijlMr,  vt  ummm  mittitt.  (See 
Dur;i- rofi.  Bomdm,  Banmm;  Paaquiar,  JtMft«reAe«, 
PI-,  ii;:,  :.]^.) 

As  a  punishment  for  crimes,  compulsory  banishment 
unknown  to  the  antient  unwritten  law  of  England,  although 
voluntary  axilc,  in  order  to  escape  other  punishment,  was 
MHWtiniai  parmilted.  [See  AaJtruATioxJ  The  crown  has 
always  exerehed.  in  certain  eiaergenciea,  tne  prerogative  of 

i  estruininf»  a  Rubject  from  leavinsj  the  realm  ;  hut  it  is  a 
known  maxim  of  the  coiiimun  law,  that  no  subject,  l-.ow- 
t'ver  criminal,  sliuU  be  M'nl  out  of  it  without  lus  own  <-on- 
sent,  or  by  authority  of  parbament.  Xt  is  accordingly 
declared  by  the  Great  Charter,  that '  no  fleamau  shall  be 
exiled  iinlaaa  by  tbe  judgment  of  hia  paan  or  the  law  of 
the  land.* 

There  are,  h  owever,  not  wanting?  instances  in  our  history 
of  au  irrefjular  cxercisas  of  the  power  of  banishing  au  ob- 

ii  jxtous  sulije<t  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  crown;  and 
111  the  case  of  parliamentary  impeachment  fk^r  a  mb>de- 
meanor.  perpetual  exile  has  been  made  part  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  assent  of  the  kina. 
<See  Sir  GiXea  Mompesson's  case,  in  the  reign  of  Jamea  1., 
reported  by  Rushworth  and  Scldcn,  and  cited  in  Comyn's 
Digett,  title  '  Parliament,'  1.  44.)  It  may  be  noticed  also, 
that  aliens  and  .Jews  (formerly  regarded  i'  i  n»)  have,  in 
many  initanccs,  been  banished  by  rt»  al  pi-x  ianiation.  [See 

Baniahment  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  as  a 
puni.fauicnt  in  the  ordinary  courts  by  a  statute  in  die  thirty- 
ninth  year     the  reign  of  Bliiucih,  by  which  it  vaa 


enacted,  that  *auch  rogues  as  were  dangerous  to  the  infenor 
people  should  be  baniabad  the  realm;'  but  an  inatanoa 
occurs  in  an  early  atatuta  of  unc^^n  data  (uaually  printed 

immediately  after  one  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Edward  II.), 
by  which  butchers  who  sell  unsound  meat  are  compelled  to 
at  jure  the  villa^ro  or  town  in  which  the  oifence  was  com- 
mitted. At  a  much  later  period  the  punishment  now  called 
transportation  was  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and  has 
in  other  caaoa  been  made  the  condition  on  which  the  crown 
haa  oonaeutad  to  pardon  a  capital  oflRincc.  In  the  latter 
caaa*  tMnsportation  to  VotX  Jacason  may  be  truly  described 
in  tin  language  of  Cicero,  '  Exilium,  non  aupplicium,  sod 
Iierfugium  portusque  supplicii.'  [See  Transportation.] 

Banishment,  in  some  form,  has  l>een  prevalent  iii  the 
criminal  law  of  most  nations,  antient  as  well  as  modem. 
Among  the  Greeks  two  kinds  were  in  use:— I.  Perpetual 
exile  i^vyt'i),  attended  with  confiscation  of  proper^,  and 
amployad  aa  a  punishment  for  Crimea;  S.  Ortraaan,  aa 
it  waa  called  at  Athens,  or  Pctalism,  the  teritt  in  uaa  at 
Syracuse,  a  temporary  e.\pulsion,  unaccompanied  by  loss  of 
pivperty,  and  inflicted  sometime!!  upon  persons  whose  in- 
fluence, ansiiijL;  either  from  t?reat  wealtli  or  eminent  nieriti 
made  them  the  objects  of  popular  suspicion  or  jealousy. 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  three  forms  of  banish- 
SBMlt:— 1.  JMffVtfioil.  which  was  the  mildest  form,  oUiRad 
Ibe  offonder  to  raaida  in  aome  assigned  place  abroad,  either 
for  a  fixed  time  or  for  life,  hut  subjected  him  to  no  other 
civil  disability  or  lo«s.  Of  this  nature  was  the  banishment 
to  which  we  owe  the  plaintive  jxietry  of  Ovid.  2.  E.rilf, 
or  the  '  interdiction  of  fire  and  water,'  was  a  severer 
penalty.  It  pnaeribad  no  particular  place  of  abodab  Bor 
did  it  dincUy  or  expressly  sentanea  the  culprit  to  «Kpa>* 
triatioB ;  but  by  depriving  him  of  every  possiUu  meana 
of  living  in  his  own  country,  it  indirectly  compelled  him  to 
seek  another,  and  eventually  stripped  him  of  the  rights  of 
a  Roman  citizen.  3.  The  kist  kuid  of  banishment  was  Df- 
pfirtation.  It  was  introduced  in  place  of  the  interdiction, 
and  by  ildwcrimiBal  incurred  all  fhaaivilfcrfeitures  of  exile, 
and  waa  uauatty  oiNivuyed  to  aoiaa  iwaota  ialand  (aae  Tacit. 
Riti.  L  S).  in  which  hia  life  waa  nnderad  painihl  by  fbtteia* 
by  forced  labour,  or  by  the  natural  effects  of  the  climate. 
Deportation  ihercforo  differed  httle  from  the  modern  punish- 
ment ol  transportation,  except  as  far  as  regards  the  health- 
iness of  the  spot  selected ;  and  it  was  further  attended  by 
the  same  consequences  of  civil  death  during  the  continuance 
of  the  term  of  paniataniaiit  Henee  it  was  that  the  day  ot 
his  ntom  from  astla  vaa  aaliad  hia  aaeoni  bfathiday. 

(Heinecc    Avf;q.  JfflNI.  ^MlOlgNM,  Uh.  i.  tit  U j  iNfMla, 

lib.  xlviii. 

B.\NI.STER  IS  a  corr\ipt'tei  n;  i '  i  Bubnter  [see  Balus- 
tbk}.  It  i.s  used  to  express  the  wooden  railings  inclosing 
the  stairs  of  a  house. 

BANJARMASSIN,  a  diatnat  aud  town  on  dia  aouth 
coast  cf  the  ialand  of  Boniao.  aitoated  in  11*  N.  lat.  and 
1  T'l*  55' E.  lon^'.  Tfi"  town  is  built  on  the  banks  cf  the 
river  Baiijarmnssin,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  bar  which 
I  -  vents  the  entrance  of  all  vessels  except  small  boats,  and 
01  en  these  can  only  pass  in  or  out  at  certam  states  of  the 
tide.  Beyond  this' bar  it  has  been  ascertained  that  fha  river 
ii  navigable  ftr  at  leaat  flfiy  milea  from  tha  aaa.  It  doaa 
not  appear  Aal  any  Burapaan  haa  aver  praeeeded  higber 
up  the  stream.  Vessels  tnidinfj  to  the  town  anchor  in  the 
harbi)ur  of  Tombanjou  or  Tombornco,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

In  1614  the  East  India  Company  opened  a  trade  with  tbia 
place,  which  does  not  appear  to  hava  Man  pataavand  in  at 
that  time.  In  1703i  after  aama  prariona  nagoliatiiona,  the 
Company  tone  Mr.  ABeii  Cai^poto,  with  aamal  other  ef 

their  servants,  to  settle  a  factory  ;  but  in  1707  the  English 
were  driven  away  by  the  natives.  At  this  time  the  place 
apj>ears  to  have  been  subject  to  the  kiiifj  of  CcK-hin  C  hina. 
The  uext  trading  with  Banjarmasain  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
peans was  in  the  year  1736.  when  the  English  East  India 
Company  aant  a  ship  with  presents,  and  asked  permisaiott 
to  purdiaaa  a  cargo  of  pepper.  The  faciKtiea  given  by  the 
native  authorities  on  Olia  occasion  do  not  appear  to  Iwvu 
been  great,  for  it  was  not  until  1738  that  the  ship  was 
enabU'<l  to  leave  the  island  with  u  car(;o,  and  the  price's 
demanded  for  Llie  pepi>er  were  i>u  lugh  m  to  afionl  uu  in- 
ducement for  a  speedy  repetition  of  the  adventure.  An 
attempt  at  commeioial  iuteicourse  waa  again  made  in  1 746, 
whan  tha  aultaa  eauaad  Aa  eapcain  of  the  ship  to  be  kept 
for  aome  lime  a  priaoaar,  and  tooh  poaaaaaiun  of  hit  Taiaal 
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a  {Tuurd-ship.  In  the  fuOowiOg  fWt  the  Duuh  East 
India  Company  i-ntcred  into  a  contract  with  ibo  &ulUa  for 
th«  monopoly  of  pepper  in  hii  domiiuonB,  and  firom  that 
time  until  the  conquest  a(°  Jara«  ia  1811»  tlia  Englisb  bad 

uu  iiiterrourse  with  the  place.  i 

The  Dutch  iteiilenient  at  Banjonnassin  was  maintained 
firuiu  1 747  to  IHlOt  but  does  not  appear  at  any  time  during 
that  period  to  have  bmai  in  a  tlouriishing  state.  In  the  last- 
mantioned  year  it  was  abandoned  by  Marshal  Daeiidels 
in  fa^'our  of  the  Mnlay  saltan,  upon  payment  by  him  of 
50,0UU  Spanish  dollars  to  the  Dutch  government. 

In  Ibii  Banjarmassin  was  cuai>idered  as  a  dependency 
of  Java,  and  a  British  garrison  was  sent  there,  together 
with  a  roai^nt  on  the  pari  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  aettleniBal  thas  made  was  retained  by  the  Company 
until  1817,  when  it  was  coded  to  the  Dutch,  who,  it  h  un- 
derstood, continue  to  the  present  time  on  friendly  tcrmb 
with  the  suilaii. 

Many  Chinese  reside  constantly  at  Banjarmassin,  whence 
they  carry  on  a  eoniidarabla  trade  with  China.  The  im- 
pwrts  of  the  town  are  priaeipally  of  piece  goods,  eutleiy, 
opium,  gunpowder,  and  nie-aims;  the  produoe  exported  in 
return  consists  oF  pepper,  <;old  (lu>t,  wax,  camplior,  spicks, 
rattans,  beche  fle-nii-r,  and  ».'ilibie  birds'-iiests.  Some  s.tcfl 
of  Very  suptTinr  q\i.Uity  ij<  aUu  pnicurtil  at  this  phu  e. 

(Stnvorttuis  IS  rof/(/i'cs;  Rattles' s  Javo;  Report  qf  Select 
Cwnmittr,-  f>j'  the  lluuse  of  Lords  Oft  Mtf  t^nttigm  'Ifodk  ftf 
ihe  Kingdom,       and  1621.) 

BANK,  in  barbarous  Latin  baaum,  literally  signifies  a 
h»  iicli  or  hitrh  scat ;  but  as  a  legal  term  it  dcnutes  a  seat  of 
judginpui.  01-  triljunal  for  the  a<lmini.stratii)ii  of  jusUoe.  In 
a  rude  state  of  society,  justice  is  usually  aduiiui>ttMed  iu  the 
open  air,  and  the  judges  are  placed  ilt  an  elevated  situation 
both  for  oonvenieaee  and  digni^.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
antient  Britooi  warn  aeBuatoned  to  ooostmet  mouoda  or 
benebea  of  turf  for  the  aooommodatloD  of  tbeir  superior 
judu'e^.  (See  Spelman,  (ui  tv'^um.)  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  ui  \ery  early  times  in  this  country  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion between  tliose  superior  judicial  olficers  who,  (or  tlie 
sake  of  eminence,  sat  upon  a  bench  or  tribunal,  auil  the 
judgm  of  inferior  courts,  such  as  hundred  courts  and  courts 
baiQB,  tba  latter  being  analogous  to  the  judicet  pedanei  of 
the  Roman  law — a  kind  of  inferior  judges,  whose  duti«*  are 
Hot  very  clearly  defined,  but  who  are  expressly  -t.  iti  1  u< 
have  (icrivtsii  their  denomination  a  pedihus,  quud  pede 
piano  judicarent  noti  I  rihunalL  (See  Calvin  a  Lexicon 
Juridicum,  ad  vocem  Pedanei.) 

In  consequence  of  this  distinction,  the  king's  judges, 
or  those  who  were  immediately  appointed  by  the  crown  to 
administer  justice  in  the  superior  courts  of  common  law, 
were  in  ])^lK•c^s  <if  time  called  justices  of  the  Ijench,  or, 
as  they  are  always  styled  in  records,  justiciarii  da  bamo. 
This  term,  in  former  times,  denoted  the  judges  of  a 
peculiar  court  heU  at  Westminster,  which  is  mentiooed  in 
leoetds  of  the  reign  of  Ridiard  I.,  and  must  theralbrs  have 
made  its  appearance,  under  the  name  ot  bofietim  or  bench, 
not  long  after  the  Conque-it.  This  court  no  doubt  derived 
it-i  name  from  il^i  htalionary  character,  beinu  permanently 
held  at  Westminster,  whereas  the  curia  or  aula  regis  t'oltowcd 
the  person  of  the  king.  (See  MaddOK'a  History  of  the  Ex- 
ckequeftV,  j^39.)  This  institution  was  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  judges  of  that 
court  retain  the  technical  title  of  '  .lustices  of  the  Bench  at 
Westminster'  to  the  present  day  ;  whereas  the  formal  title 
I'f  the  Kuifj;'*  Bench  jud;;es  is  '  the  justices  assigned  to  hold 
picas  in  the  court  of  the  king  before  the  kini;  himself.'  For 
many  centuries,  however,  the  latter  court  has  been  popu- 
larly called  the  Court  of  King'a  Bench,  and  the  judges  of 
both  these  courts  have  been  desertbed  in  acUi  of  parliament 
ami  records  in  u'cnenil  liTins  as  *  the  judyes  oC  eitlu-r  bench" 
(judices  utrimiiue  haitai .  but  the  baroas  of  the  Court  ul 
Ex'  \ie(iucr  have  never  been  denominated  judges  of  the 
bench,  though,  in  popular  language,  a  new  baron,  on  his 
creation,  ja,lik«  the  other  judgea,  aaidtoba  laised  to  the 
bench. 

The  phrase  of  nttlng  tin  bmeo,  or  in  bank,  merely  denotex 

the  sessions  during  tin-  law  terms,  when  tiie  judges  ot'each 
court  sit  together  upuu  tLeir  acveial  bv,iich«*.  lu  tins  s!uii*e 
It  i ,  u -cd  liy  01  iu\  iil<».  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  Willi  eiiutuaratcs  certain  acts  to  be  done  by  justires  m 
Aortco  ifilt  utihwt.  Days  in  bank  %vs  days  paiiiuuhuiy  ap- 
pointed by  tho  courts,  or  imposed  upon  thorn  by  various 
ttatutM,  when  praoeas  must  be  returned,  or  when  parlies 


served  with  writs  are  to  mak*  QMir  appearance  in  /hU 
court.  The  day  in  bank  is  SO  called  in  opposition  to  the 
day  at  Nisi  Prius,  when  a  trial  by  a  jury  takes  place  aceord- 
in;:  to  the  piovisiona  of  the  statate  «  Nisi  ram*  (See 

Assizu.] 

BANK-BANKKR— BANKING.  These  three  oS 
jects  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  it  would  hardly  be 

Etitsible  to  give  any  clear  description  of  them  separatolr. 
y  the  term  *  bank '  is  understood  the  establishment  for 
carrying  on  the  business  to  be  described ;  the  *  banker*  is 
tho  |H;rson  by  whom  the  business  is  conducted;  and  tho 
expression  '  hanking'  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  sys- 
tem upon  which  that  business  is  managed,  and  the  prin* 
ciples  by  which  it  should  be  governed  or  regulated, 

In  all  populous  and  eiviued  eommuniCiea,  and  espe« 
cially  in  Kucn  as  are  to  any  great  extent  commercial,  the 
luisiiie&s  of  banking  is  one  in  the  proper  understanding  and 
right  conducting  of  which  the  public  generally  is,  beyond  all 
ouier  businesM.'s,  >uterested.  Errors,  however  grave,  com- 
mitted by  those  who  are  engaged  in  tho  business  of  im- 
porting and  exporting,  or  in  manufacturing  and  dealing  in 
goods,  are  ftir  m  mwit  part  raisefaievoas  only  to  the  parties 
immediately  cuncerned,  and  to  those  with  whom  they  may 
individually  bold  commercial  relut;uUs.  But  errors  with 
regard  to  the  principles  or  practice  which  should  govern  the 
trade  of  banking,  extend  their  evil  consequences  to  a  far 
wider  field,  and  in  such  cases  the  ntiaehicf  cannot  iail  to  be 
felt  in  some  degrae  by  almost  eveij  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

This  fact  appears  so  obvious  upon  the  slightest  reflection, 
that  it  must  aft'urd  matter  for  surprise  when  we  consider  in 
how  trilling  a  decree  the  better  informed  among  the  mer- 
cantile body,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  biuiness,  have  attempted  to  gain 
any  luiowledgo  of  the  true  theory  of  bankinn^  while  tb« 
remdning  portions  of  the  romronnity,  as  well  those  whose 
station  in  life  renders  attention  to  matters  of  business  \in- 
neccssary,  as  those  whose  humble  rank  affords  them  no 
opportunity  of  aoquinutr  a  practical  knowleilj^e  of  exlertsive 
money  tiansactions.  with  but  very  few  exceptions  appear  to 
have  ooQsidered  the  question  aa  one  with  wbioh  they  hxem 
no  concern.  It  is)  foreign  to  ow  porpoae  to  enter  at  laign 
upon  the  discussion  of  any  of  those  controverted  point*  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  bankinjr.  which  a  few  years  since 
were  agitated  in  a  manner  which  deinon.stratcd  how  little 
the  subject  must  have  previously  been  understiKid,  since 
praottcal,  and.  in  other  respects,  well-informed  men  differed 
moat  easentially  upon  some  of  the  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  that  theory.  In  the  few  remarks  i.f  a  general 
nature  that  may  be  here  offered,  our  design  will  principally 
be  to  awaken  attention  to  the  subject,  while  by  bringing  for- 
ward some  of  the  more  prominent  fiicts  and  circumstances 
as  they  have  arisen  and  exist,  we  may  be  n  i[<  afford  that 
degree  of  knowledge  which  will  form  the  best  and  moat 
praeti(»l  groundwork  for  speeulatiTa  investigations,  and  at 
the  same  time  prove  a  prc^enative  against  the  mtsdliefs 
which  are  likely  to  result  from  plausible  fallacies. 

propose  to  consider  the  sulqeet  «f  banks  and  banking 

under  the  following  heads  :  — 

I.  A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  orii;in  and  prupress 
of  bankin;;. 

II.  An  explanation  of  the  ol^ects  and  general  princijpks 
of  banking,  indnding  a  description  of  Iba  various 
kinds  of  bonks. 

III.  The  history  and  constitution  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

IV.  The  art  of  banking,  as  carried  on  by  pri\  ate  esta- 

blishments and  joint-stock  a%>i>ociatibus  in  London 
and  other  parts  of  England,  and  in  Ireland. 
V.  A  description  of  the  Scotch  system  of  banking. 
VI.  Some  notices  of  fbe  banking  system  Mhiwrd  m  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I.  Histoncal  tketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  nf  Bimk' 
ing.— The  vague  notices  which  are  found  in  antient  history, 
both  aacred  and  pnfiute.  connected  with  dealings  in  maoajr 
as  a  separate  business,  appear  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
banking,  in  flu-  sense  wherein  it  is  now  undcrstixxl,  wa* 
but  little  kiio'Au  or  practised  in  very  remote  |>erio<b-  In 
tiiDt'S  when  nations  were  ehielly  engaged  in  pastoral  or  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  the  trade  of  banking  would  hardly  suggest 
itself  to  anybody  as  n  prafttable  calling;  and  until,  in  tht* 
progress  of  a  oommumtv  towards  civiiiisation,  the  extent  of 
Its  commercial  dealings  had  become  very  ooMidianiblM  «mb» 
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rould  i>e  led  to  Rive  their  attention  to  the  occupation  of 
f  icilitatingthc  monty  o|K'rationii  of  the  rest  of  the  mercantile 
i-oromunity.  At  first  this  office  would  doubtless  be  under- 
taken for  others  by  the  more  eoniiderable  tnulets,  and  a 
ftnrthcr  period  wmld  elapM  before  it  would  becooie  a  lepa- 
mie  iHutness. 

Tt  18  probable  that  the  necessity  for  some  such  arrange- 
ment would  1)0  fir-vt  experienced  in  consicqiietu  e  of  iht' dif- 
(ert  iit  weights  and  degrees  of  Hneness  of  the  coined  monies 
atnl  bolliuu  which  would  pass  in  the  course  of  business  be- 
tween merchants  of  different  nations.   The  principal  oocu- 

etion  of  the  money  changers  mentioned  by  St  nilthew, 
whom  the  aacredness  of  the  Jewish  Temple  was  invaded, 
was  doubtless  that  of  purchasing  the  coins  of  one  country, 
and  paying;  for  them  in  those  of  tlii  ir  o\\n  or  of  any  other 
people,  according  to  the  wants  and  convenience  of  their  cus- 
tomers. It  is  likewise  probable  that  they  exercised  other 
ftmctkms  proiwr  to  the  chamcter  of  bankers,  by  taking  in 
and  lending  out  money,  ftir  vhieb  they  either  allowed  or 
diatfed  interest  (Matthew  xxv.  27). 

The  bankers  of  Athens  appear  to  have  fulfilled  most  of 
the  functions  belonging  to  the  trade.  (See  Demoslhenes 
agaimt  Aphobus,  Or.  1.)  They  received  money  in  de- 
posit at  one  rate  of  interest,  and  lent  it  out  at  another; 
they  advanced  mooey  upon  the  aeoority  of  goods,  and  lent 
sums  in  one  place  to  be  repaid  in  another.  Theyltkewiae 
dealt  in  foreign  coins,  and  appear  to  have  occasionally  ad- 
vanced money  to  the  state  for  public  purposes.  Some  of 
them,  as  we  are  told,  acquirt-d  fjreat  wealtii.  In  the  treatise 
written  by  Xenophon  on  the  rt'^eiiues  of  Attica,  we  find  a 
remarkable  project  fur  the  formation  of  a  bank,  the  sub- 
scription to  which  should  be  open  to  all  the  Athoniana. 
The  object  of  this  project  was  to  mse  a  great  revenue,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  high  rate  of  interest  then  currently 
paid  by  commercial  adventurers,  and  which  sonnninies 
reachinl  tho  oxorbitant  rate  of  twenty-five  ])er  cent.  The 
grandeur  of  this  scheme  of  XeiMphuii.  which  was  intended 
to  combine  the  whole  free  population  of  Athens  into  one 
great  banking  company,  could  hardly  have  been  in  agree- 
niwttt  with  the  condition  of  a  society  in  which  the  element  of 
mutual  confidence  was  but  scantily  infused.  To  afford  a 
better  chance  of  success  to  his  proposal,  Xenuplion  endea- 
voured to  engage  the  public  spirit  of  his  countrymen  in  its 
favour,  by  suggc^tin^;  tliat  a  part  of  the  great  gains  wliich  it 
could  not  fad  to  ]>ruduce  might  be  employed  '  to  improve  the 
port  of  Athens,  to,  form  wharfs  and  docks,  to  erect  halls, 
•achanges.  warehouaea,  market-places,  and  inns,  for  all 
which  tolls  and  rents  should  be  paid,  and  to  build  ships  to 
be  let  to  merchants.'  (Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  vol  iv. 
pi  22.) 

The  successive  conquests  of  the  Romans  having  caused  a 
g^t  mate  of  wealth  to  be  accumulated  in  the  imperial 
eity,  «  necessity  anse  for  the  establishment  of  bankers. 
Tdmo  tndets  were  called  indifferently  by  the  name  of 

nrgentttrii,  tnensarii,  rmmu'arii,  and  tiieir  estaWishrnonis 
received  the  name  of  taberru/'  ur^entitriec,  or  ineiistp  riu- 
mulariep.  The  Roman  t;ovcrnni>'nt  was  accustomi'd  to 
appoint  bankers  for  the  receipt  of  taxes,  who  in  so  far  acted 
only  as  public  officers  and  were  ol  no  further  utility  to 
the  community.  Other  private  bankers  conducted  money 
bniiness  in  Rome  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  now  in 
use  in  Europe.  They  were  the  depositaries  of  the  revenues 
of  the  healthy,  who  through  them  uiude  their  payments  liy 
A-ritten  orders.  They  also  took  in  money  on  inieri  st  f  rom 
some,  and  lent  it  at  higher  rates  to  others  ;  but  this  banking 
trade  doee  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in  much  repute  in 
Rome,  where  a  great  prnudiee  existed  against  the  practice 
of  making  a  profit  fiom  the  loan  of  money.  Tn  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  a  fund  was  created  from  the  property  of  criminals 
which  became  ibrleited  to  the  state,  and  out  of  this  fuml 
sums  were  lent  to  such  citizens  as  applied,  and  who  could 
give  satisfactory  security  for  the  repayment.  This  system 
waa  cohtiniMd,  witli  ionie  moditotions,  in  the  suMeeding 
niffns. 

Darin?  the  middle  ages,  in  which  oirameace  and  the 

arts  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed,  there  could  be 
no  field  open  for  the  banking  business;  but  on  tlie  i-c- 
vival  of  commerce  in  the  twclftli  century,  and  when  the 
cities  of  Italy  engrossed  nearly  all  the  trade  of  Europe,  llie 
necessity  again  arose  for  the  employment  of  bunkers 
These  at  ilnt  carried  on  their  business  in  the  public  nuurket- 
plaees,  or  eatobaoges,  wben  tbeir  dealing* 
en  honelMit  whence     oiigm  «f  thewionrbi 
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the  Ifalirm  '.vord  for  a  bench.  Tlie  succe^sfi:!  mnnufaitturinjj 
efforts  of  the  Florentines  broujjht  them  into  commereial 
dealings  with  different  oountiies  in  Europe,  and  theneo 
araae  the  eatablisbment  of  banks.  In  a  short  time  Floreuee 
became  Ae  centre  of  tiie  money  tnmaaotkma  of  every  com« 
merrial  country  in  Europe,  end  her  tnereliante  end  liankeii 
accumulated  great  wealth. 

The  banks  here  mentioned  were  private  establishments. 
The  earUest  public  bank  established  in  modern  Europe  was 
that  of  Venice,  which  was  founded  in  1 157.  This  bank  was 
in  fact  an  incorporation  of  public  creditor),  to  whom  ptiv*. 
leges  were  given  by  the  State  at  some  compensation  fur  the 
withholding  of  their  ^Jnds.  The  public  debt  was  n.  i  ' 
transferable  in  the  books  of  tiie  bank,  in  the  .s.ame  manner 
as  the  national  debt  of  Kngland  is  transferable  at  the  pre- 
sent time;  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  the  merchants  to 
make  their  eentieets  end  draw  their  bills  in  bank-money, 
and  not  in  the  current  money  of  the  ci^.  [For  an  explanation 
of  this  dlflbrvnce,  see  AoioT)  The  efleet  of  this  regnlatian 
was,  that  alt  payments  oftliat  nature  were  made  bv  alransfer 
from  one  name  to  another  in  the  bank-accounts,  of  the 
funds  deposited  in  its  coffers.  This  establishment,  which  was 
always  essentially  a  bank  of  deposit  and  not  of  issue. — the 
difference  between  which  functions  will  be  described  fiirther 
on— existed  for  more  than  six  oenturin,  or  antU  the  lub- 
version  of  the  lepoUM!  in  1 797.  lis  money  at  all  times  bore 
a  premium,  or  ci^io,  over  the  current  monev  of  the  city. 

Abuut  tlie  year  135U.  the  clotli-merchaiits  of  Barcelona, 
then  a  wealtliy  body,  added  the  business  of  banking;  to  their 
Other  commercial  pursuits;  being  authorized  so  to  do  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  king  of  Aragon.  which  contained  tbie 
important  alipulation*  that  th«r  should  be  restricted  firom 
aennic  as  bankers  until  they  sboald  have  given  snflleient 

security  for  the  liquidation  of  their  cn^^a^emeiits.  Fifty 
}  ears  afterwards,  ii  bank  was  opened  by  the  functionaries 
of  the  city,  ".tn  li  i  lui  :  their  public  funds  answerable  for 
the  safety  of  money  lodged  in  their  bank,  which  was  a  bank 
of  deposit  and  circidation. 

TMBank  of  Genoa  was  planned  and  partially  onpauised 
in  1349 ;  but  was  not  fbtty  estaUisbed  and  braught  into  ac- 
tion until  \4Q7.  when  the  numerous  loans  which  the  repub- 
lic had  contracted  with  its  citixens  were  consolidated,  and 
formed  the  nominal  capital  stock  of  the  bank.  This  bank 
received  the  name  of  the  Chamber  of  Saint  George,  and  its 
management  was  intrusted  to  eight  direi-tors  chosen  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  stock.  As  a  security  for  its  capital  in  the 
nand*  of  the  lepnbKc,  the  bank  received  in  pledge  the 
island  of  Corsica,  and  several  other  possessions  and  depen- 
dencies of  Genoa,  The  bank  of  St.  George  was  pilloged 
by  the  Austrians  in  17-16  :  and  in  1800.  when  the  French 
were  besieged  in  Genoa,  they  appropriated  the  treasure  of 
the  bank  to  the  payment  of  their  troops.  Since  that  time 
the  prosperity  of  the  establisboient  haa  been  at  an  end :  it 
is  no  longer  used  as  a  plaoe  of  deposit  fbr  money,  and  its 
share-hoUlei  s  are  hut  ill-repaid  for  the  robberies  committed 
upon  them  by  the  as.-,i|,'nmentof  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of 
the  town. 

The  banks  of  note  next  established  of  which  we  possess 
any  account,  were  opened  in  Holland  and  in  Hamburg  in 
the  eariy  part  of  the  17th  century.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  was  tfie  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  established,  in  !€••. 

simply  as  a  bank  of  dejwsit  to  remedy  the  inconvenience 
arising  (Voni  tlie  threat  ((Uantity  of  dipt  and  worn  foreign 
coin  \>hich  the  extensive  trade  of  the  city  brouiihl  there 
from  all  pans  of  Europe.  Ttiis  bank,  which  was  established 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  city,  received  foreign  coin,  and 
the  worn  coin  of  the  country,  at  its  real  intrinsic  value, 
deducting  only  a  small  per  centage  which  was  necessary  for 
dehayinti  the  expense  of  coinage,  and  the  charges  of  manage- 
ment. The  credit  given  in  tiie  bKiik-books  for  coin  thus  re- 
ceived, was  called  bank-money,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
current  money  of  the  place.  Ttie  regulations  of  the  country 
directed  that  all  bills  drawn  upon  or  ncgociated  at  Amster- 
dam, of  the  value  of  «IM  guildeta  (about  dSl.)  and  upwards, 
must  be  paid  in  bank-money.  Every  merchant  was  con- 
se(|uent!y  obliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank,  in 
order  to  make  Ins  ordinary  payments. 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  professed  to  lend  out  no  p«rt  of 
its  deposits,  and  to  possess  coin  or  bullion  to  tlie  full  value 
of  the  credits  given  in  its  books.  The  necessary  expenses 
and  profits  of  the  establishment  were  provided  for  by  means 
of  certain  ftes,  payable  by  tbemetchantB  imon  opening  ac- 
lon  making  transfbrs,  and  tiom  amaU 


oountik  end  upon  making 
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hr  irreipilarity.  |o  tho  account  ^ven  by  Dr.  A  i  nu  Smith 
of  tbi»  baitk,  be  says,  '  At  Aaulerdaui,  do  point  uf  fatth  i« 
better  wl»mih>d,  Uwn  HbnA  ibr  cvecy  guilder  circulated  as 
bank<iMD«y,  Uian  is  •  «Qnw|MndiiiK  sailder  in  gold  or 
lilmto  b*  feond  in  tl»  tnaiura  of  too  ouik.  Tho  city  is 
Kusrsnlee  that  it  tbould  be  so.  The  hank  L>  under  the 
direction  df  the  four  reigning burgoma*ten>.  who  are  rhanged  ! 
every  year.  Kach  new  set  of  bur^^omasters  s.^it,  i  ie  : 
treasure,  csompare^  it  with  the  hooks,  receives  it  upon  oatb, 
niul  delivers  it  over,  with  the  i>ame  awful  solemnity,  to  the 
Mt  vbioh  succeeds ;  and  in  tbatiQb«r«nd  nligioatfloanlzr, 
oadtt  «•  not  vet  disregarded.'  This  wu  vntten  in  1 779 ; 
but  it  appeared,  when  the  French  invaded  Ilolinivl,  that  the 
directors  had  some  time  before  pri\atcly  li^al  a  oum  uf 
nearlv  one  niiUion  sterlin<^  to  the  states  of  Holland  and 
Frie!>land  ;  and  thiii  discovery  matnly  tended  to  bring  about 
the  ruin  of  the  bunk. 

The  Bank  of  HambniY.  established  ia  1619*  pnceods 
ipon  nearly  the  sanae  plan  as  that  pveseribed  for  the  Bank 

of  Amsterdam.  It  does  not  issue  nute^i  nor  discount  bills, 
but  simply  receives  bullion  in  deposit.  For  every  bar  of 
sdvLT  of  a  certain  fineness  (forty-seven  parts  pure  silver  and 
one  part  of  alloy),  and  of  a  given  weight,  called  the  '  marc 
of  Cologne,'  equivalent  to  3608  troy  grains,  the  bmk  gives 
eredit  on  iu  books  for  442  lubt  huneo  money  of  account ; 
end  any  person  having  e  credit  on  the  books  of  the  bank 
may  1>e  paid  in  similar  bars  at  the  rate  of  tubs  banr.o. 
The  diUerence,  which  i»  le»!i  than  ouo-half  per  cent.,  h 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  It 
does  not  allow  any  but  citizens  of  Hamburg  to  have  accounts 
open  in  its  books.  This  estabhshment  is  understood  to  be 
exceedingly  well  managed.  The  hank  of  Nuremberg, 
opened  in  1621,  was  established  upon  the  same  plan  asi  a 
Ijank  of  dej  :  it. 

Next  in  pk;int  of  dato  emoog  these  establishments,  we 
find  the  Biuik  of  Englsiid»  vroich  was  opened  in  1694. 
As  we  propose  to  devote  a  wpsnte  section  to  the  descrintioa 
of  the  prmeiples  end  praetiee  irf  tins  bank,  ire  shall  not 
Ihrther  notice  it  in  this  place. 

The  B.ink  of  Vienna,  established  in  1703  a:*  a  bank  of 
deposit  and  circulation,  subsequently  <  1791)  became  a  bank 
of  issue.  This  institution  has  now  in  a  great  measure  lost 
its  cenunercial  character,  and  has  become  an  engine  of  the 
govenunent  fiir  tnueging  the  public  debt  and  finanees. 

The  notes  of  the  Buik  of  Vienna,  wliieh  had  become  the 
ioic  circulating  medium  in  Austria,  havltijj  fallen  1 1  a  r  n- 
sidenihle  discount  by  reason  of  their  excessive  quantity,  a 
new  bank  was  established  in  1816,  wiili  the  two- fold  object 
of  4iininiiihing|  the  paper  currency,  and  of  performiiu;  the 
ordinary  banking-functions.  Its  capital  consists  (U  110 
qiIUmii  of  fkvine  (nbout  eleven  nullions  sterling),  ten- 
elevenths  <rf  which  was  luhserihed  in  paper-money,  and  the 
rcmnin  it  r  in  ^  in.  Tho  available  or  traiding-capitul  of  the 
bank  ihtitiore  uuiy  about  one  million  sterling ;  the 
paper  currency  has  been  converted  into  Kovcrntnent-honds, 
bearing  an  interest  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  pavable  in 
coin.  These  bonds  ere  net  transferable  but  with  the  per- 
ttisBHin  of  the  government,  by  whom  a  sinking  fund  is 
pnyided  ihr  their  gradual  redemption  at  fifty  per  cent,  ofi 
their  nominal  value,  upon  a  plan  .11  'i  If  ^iliered  to,  will 
effect  that  object  in  thirty-six  years  trom  its  commencement. 

The  Bonks  of  Berlin  and  Breslau  were  erected  in  1765. 
under  the  sanction  of  the  state.  These  are  bsnksof  depont 
and  issna.  and  an  tikcirise  diacouDting-eOoes  for  hffle  of 
exchange. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  three  dif- 
terent  bank*  were  established  at  St.  Petersburtj  ;  these 
were,  tlie  Loan  Bank,  the  A«si<;nation  Bank,  and  the  Luan 
Bank  lor  the  nobility  and  towns.   The  first  makes  advances 
ti|Ktt  dqpoeiu  of  buUtpn  and  jewels,  and  allows  interest 
all  anms  denontea  (br  at  least  a  year.  Tfats  hank  u 
carried  on  for  the  profit  of  the  F  Jindlinp  Hospital  in  ' 
St.  Petershurj^.    The  Assignation  Bunk,  opened  in  St.  s 
Pttershurg  aud  Moscow  in  1770,  issues  the  government! 
paper- money,  and  is  m  all  respects  an  imperial  establish-  ] 
ment.   The  Loan  Bank  for  the  nobility  and  towns  advances  I 
money  on  lesl  aecutity.  It  is  likewise  a  discount-bank*  | 
and  acts  as  an  insuianee  company.  The  Aid  Bank,  esta- 1 
blislied  in  1797,  advances  money  to  relieve  estates  from 
iu>jrt;;ages,  aud  to  provide  for  their  improveraent.  Tlie 
puncLual  payment  of  interest  upon  its  advances  i.s  enfon'cil 
by  taking  tbeic  estates  from  the  poeacssioA  of  deAtolters  I 
wiiltiiaeiitifadriMisaiiflkaqBBd.  1 


The  Commercial  Bank  of  Russia,  which  was  estahlishefJ 
io  1818,  reeeives  deposits  of  coin  aud  bullion,  and  has  a 
department  for  transferring  credits  from  one  aeconnt  to 
another,  in  the  namer  of  the  banks  of  Amsteidani  and 
Hamburg.  It  ii  alio  a  hank  of  diaeount,  and  makes 
advances  upon  merchandise  of  home  production.  Its 
capital,  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  is  declared  to  be 
sacred  on  the  [  uii  if  ilii>  Russian  government,  and  free 
from  all  taxation,  sequestration,  or  attachment,  as  well  as 
fruui  calls  ibr  aasistacco  on  the  part  of  tho  state.  This 
bank  has  bnmehea  at  Moeoow,  Archangel,  and  other  im> 
portent  fommereial  towns  in  the  empire. 

The  Rrmk  of  Frnnrc,  cstahlished  in  1803.  has  a  capital  of 
ninety  a...a'ja»  ul  irancs  (3,G00,0U0/.  sterling),  divided  into 
90, OHO  shares,  called  flank  action*  of  1000  frani>>  each. 
The  bank  has  re-purchased  more  than  20,000  of  these 
actiona,  thereby  reducing  its  actual  capital  in  that  propor- 
tkm.  This  association  alwie  ei^oys  the  privileip  of  issuing 
notes  In  Fknee.  It  u  besides  a  hank  of  deposit  andair- 
culation. 

This  bank  is  obliged  to  open  an  account  with  any  penoB 
who  may  require  it ;  and  is  not  allowed  to  charfi;e  any  com- 
mission for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  bankm^businese. 
Its  imflts  result  ftom  the  use  of  mmuiy  deposited  by  its 
customers,  from  the  issue  of  its  own  notes,  and  from  dia> 
counts  upon  mercantile  bills ;  besides  which,  a  charge  is 
made  every  six  months  of  one-eighth  per  cent,  for  the  safo 
cuistody  uf  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuables  upon  which  it 
has  made  advances.  The  affairs  of  this  bank  are  managed 
by  a  governor  and  deputy-governor,  who  are  nominated  by 
the  King,  and  by  seventeen  regents  and  three  censon 
elected  from  among  the  share-holders.  A  fhll  statement 
{compte  rendu)  is  published  every  year,  which  furnishes  a 
complete  c.vposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  ;  and  to  t!iis 
regulation  we  may  perhaps  attribute,  in  some  degree,  the 
excellence  of  its  managnaMnt  and  its  intent  flraiiBhiiig 
oondition. 

The  husinese  ef  hanking,  as  eondtteted  hf  natives  in  the 

interior  of  India,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  issuing  and  dis- 
counting uf  bills  of  exchange.  These  native  bankers  are 
called  Shroffs,  and  the  bills  in  which  they  deal  im-  calt«| 
Hoondees.  They  do  not  issue  promissory  notes  payable  to 
bearer.  There  is  a  very  considerable  circulation  of  hoondees  ; 
the  interior  inland  business  being  nriadpaUy  eondncted  bj 
their  means.  The  great  hsnking-homee  et  Benares  haw 
brunches  of  their  establishments  in  almost  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Hindostan  ;  and  by  their  means  rcmitUince,H  from 
one  part  of  tlie  country  to  another  are  greatly  facilitate<!. 
Europeans  have  not  yet  undertaken  this  branch  of  business, 
exeept  at  Caleutia  and  Madras.  An  attempt  was  Bsad» 
soma  ]pMia  ago  tar  an  English  house  in  Calcntti»  to  eth^ 
blish  a  hank  at  Bnanleah,  not  wifhevt  sneeess. 

There  were  '  i  time  four  jiriTate  hanks  in  Calcutta 
managed  hy  Kuropeans  ;  hut  two  of  them  have  eeascd  to 
Operate.  (5nly  one  of  these  banks  issues  notes  :  its  circula- 
tion was  atone  time  between  4U,0uo/.  and  30,000/.,  but  ke 
issues  havelaldy  hean  nueb  contracted. 

A  government  bank,  under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of 
Bengal,  was  opened  in  1 809.  Its  eepital  is  590,lMMl.,  one* 
fifth  of  which  was  subscribed  by  the  East  India  Corap.inv. 
This  bank  is  said  to  have  proved  a  great  cotiveaience  to  the 
community  and  the  Bengal  government,  especially  in  Cal- 
cutta, where  its  notes  ehietty  drcnlate.  This  establishmeat 
receives  deposits,  disoovnts  hills,  and  eftets  iwnittencss  t» 
and  from  country  districts,  as  well  as  issues  its  own  notes - 
the  amount  of  its  ppcr  in  circulation  is  about  SOO.OM/.. 
in  notes  varpng  in  amount  from  ten  rupees  to  20,000 
(I/,  to  2,9WL)  ;  the  largest  part  n  in  notes  of  100  rupees 
and  upwaids.  In  1823  the  bank  obtained  a  newobarter 
fi>r  five  jewh  but  exists  now  under  tiM  laftranea  of  the 
government.  The  mansgeinent  is  vested  to  nhie  diresisesi, 
three  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  Indian  government. 
The  president  is  chosen  from  among  their  own  body  by  the 
direct  irs.  Natives  are  eligible  to  Decome  diTe<«i>rs.  none 
of  whom  are  |^aid  for  their  services.  A  statement  of  it^ 
afliiirs  is  submitted  twice  in  each  year  to  the  proprietors, 
and  sent  to  the  government.  This  bank  has  at  tinea  iset 
eonsideraMy  thmugh  having  edvauead  nwnty  on  fbmd 
documents  to  natives,  who  are  great  adepts  at  this  kind  of 
dishonesty.  Although  thus  clowly  ««onn«cled  with  tho 
government,  the  bartV  docs  not  t:  ati- t  its  moiwy  busiiu 
The  government  keeps  its  own  ticasury  quite  distinct,  but 
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n*  avenge  difidend  mad*  to  the  praprieton  has  htm 
Arom  nine  to  ten  p«r  cent :  tiw  stock  bean  a  high  pre- 
mium. 

There  is  a  bank  at  Madras  which  is  aUoRx-ther  a  govern- 
ment concern.  It  receives  deposits,  diicounta  bills,  and 
iMuet  notes  which  have  no  ciiculatioa  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  eitf  of  Madras.  The  badiMit  tnuuaeted  by  tfiie  esta- 
blishment is  not  of  any  great  extent}  itvMdiaa  aimual 
profit  of  about  10,000/.  to  the  Baat  India  Company. 

Bombay  bas  no  banking  cbtabli.sbmcnt.  Some  years  ago 
the  resident  government  proposed  to  form  one ;  but  their 
suggestion  wa.s  disapproved  hy  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
London.  The  reasons  for  this  disapproval  are  said  to  have 
been  the  danger  of  abuse;  the  difficulty  of  exercising  any 
effectual  control ;  and  the  emMbensim  tlutt  the  cnnit  flf 
a  charter  must,  in  the  public  Mtimatian,  iMuthata  ttie  bank 
a  government  concern,  even  though  the  gevemment  ihonld 
have  no  other  «5onneitian  wiih  it. 

II.  Ohjcis  and  Gmeral  Princitilfis  of  .Banking. — From 
vhatweoave  already  stated,  it  will  bo  seen  that  banking 
eeteUillimeiits  aro  undertaken  with  very  diffierent  object^ 
and  are  prosecuted  by  veqr  diflbceot  netliada.  Tbe  whole 
may  be  divided  tnt»  thiee  daieei»  vli.,  benltt  <£  depeeit, 
banks  of  ieiiM^  and  benki  vhieli  exeid^  both  flieee  nioe- 
tions. 

Banks  of  deposit,  strictly  speaking,  are  those  which,  like 
the  old  bank  of  Amsterdam,  simply  receive  the  money  or 
valuables  of  others  into  custodv,  and  keep  them  hoarded  in 
tbeir  eoftte  tiU  oaUed  ibr  by  tlie  depotiuin.  However  con- 
venient sodi  an  estabtisbment  be  te  the  persons  by 
whom  it  is  usi  1,  it  must  hp  pvident  that  it  can  oontributo 
nothing  to  the  j;eiicrttl  vve.iiUi  of  a  community,  and  that  the 
only  ineuns  of  profit  which  it  pnividcs  for  those  who  conduct 
it,  must  arise  from  payments  made  by  its  customers  in  the 
shape  of  commiauons,  or  fines  which  partake  of  the  nature 
eCeommiiaieni.  I(  iaalaeAof  botying  tbe  cUpi  aodvom 
emn  of  which  its  boeWh  were  eompoMd,  (ne  Bulk  of 
Am?^tcrrl-,m  had  converted  them  into  money  of  the  proper 
iitandard,  and  had  lent  the  same  at  interest  upon  proper 
securities,  no  commissions  need  have  been  required  from  its 
oustomera,  who  would  in  so  far  have  been  benefited ;  and  a 
eonsiderable  capital  being  set  free  for  the  prosecution  of 
eomineroial  enterpriaet.  tbe  oountiy  might  have  thenoe  de- 
riTcd  eontinoed  aoditioiM  to  its  wealth. 

Banks  of  deposit,  in  this  confined  sense  of  the  word,  are 
now  very  little  used,  and  the  term  is  generally  understood 
t  ruean  an  establishment  which  /entilt  as  well  as  taket  tbe 
Droporty  of  others,  and  derives  its  profits  from  charging  a 
olgaer  rate  of  interest  than  it  allows.  Some  banks  of  this 
description,  suob  aa  tlie  private  banlta  in  London,  do  not 
allow  any  inlemt  apon  sums  placed  in  Aeir  eottody. 

In  like  manner  there  are  few,  if  any,  establishments  which 
are  purely  baxiks  of  issue.  A  honker  sends  forth  li:s  pi-o- 
missory  notes,  after  incurring  the  necessary  expenses,  that 
he  may  employ  to  his  own  profit,  during  the  time  that 
the  notes  remain  in  circulation,  the  money  or  property  for 
which  he  may  have  exchanged  them,  and  by  thia  ooune 
he  gim  to  Us  establishment  the  mbced  ehateeter  of  a  bank 
of  i.ssue  and  of  circulation.  The  expression,  bank  of  circu- 
lation, is  frequently  understood  to  signify  a  concern  which 
i5>ues  lis  own  notes,  but  it  seems  better,  lor  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity, to  draw  the  dutinction  here  made.  In  general, 
those  bankers  who  issue  their  own  notes  and  circulate  the 
money  of  others,  which  by  that  means  comes  into  their  pos- 
session, hkewise  receive  deposits:  this  at  least  is  the  prac- 
tiee  in  this  kingdom.  In  each  of  the  eases  described,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  the  practice  of  which  has  become 
nearly  obsolete,  the  objei.t  of  a  banker  is  to  raise  a  l>orrowed 
capital,  over  and  above  his  own  real  capital,  with  which  to 
supply  the  wants  of  others  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  its  use. 

tenons  who  follow  this  line  of  business,  and  more  ostpe- 
etally  associations  formed  for  thu  same  purpose,  usually 
possess  considerable  wealth,  and  are  thought  deserving  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  so  lont^  as  they  conduct  their  business  with  in- 
tesfrify  and  prudence,  they  are  of  material  service  in  pivinif 
life  and  activity  to  conimen  ial  dealiii^js.  They  are,  in  fact, 
the  means  of  keeping  that  portion  of  tbe  floating  capiul  of 
a  conntry  fully  and  constantly  eio^oyed*vhidl  but  for  their 
agenoy  would  ftemiently  lie  dornent  and  uitmdnotive  fw 
nneertain  periods  m  naadsof  individUsib.  Public  banks, 
when  established  under  proper  regulations,  and  subjected  to 
efficient  control,  are  calculated  to  produce  this  benefit  in  tlie 


greatett  degree,  and  if  at  any  time  their  course  of  man^^ 
menthas  been  such  as  tocountereet  the  sdvanlajrcs  thev 
fcrinp.  unsl  to  ill  l  omge  the  money  dealings  nf  the  countrv  in 
which  they  are  established,  the  evil  has  arisen  ftt)m  the  want 
of  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  upon  which 
their  proceedings  should  be  fiHinded,  Li  this  reject,  pub- 
lie  banks  may  indeed  be  lendevsd  in  the  highest  dcfree 
pobl^e  nuiianees,  but  such  an  effect  is  far  from  bein^  the 
neebiiary  attendant  of  the  banking  system ;  on  the  contranr. 
it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  thst  no  instituiions  .n  ■  s n 
well  calculated  to  preaervo  order  and  steadtiiess  tlvroughout 
commercial  transactions.  In  this  country,  and  in  our  own 
day.  we  have  seen  and  felt  Uie  disastrous  eftetsof  awant 
of  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  politieal  sdenee  on  the  pert 
of  those  who  have  directed  our  national  bank,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  engines  of  modern  times,  and  it  has  only  been 
through  the  discussions  and  investigations  that  haw  arisen 
out  of  those  disasters  that  we  have  at  length  brought  out, so 
as  to  be  felt  and  acknowledged  and  acted  upon,  sound  and 
safe  principles  for  regulating  that  trade  by  which  all  ottier 
trades  are  principally  regulated. 

In  the  celebrated  report  delivered  by  the  oommittae  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed,  in  the  year  1010,  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  hi^h  price  of  bullion,  and  its  effect  on 
the  circulating  medium,  we  find  recorded  wme  of  the  wildest 
theories  that  could  well  be  conceived,  and  which  were  then 
gravely  put  forth  and  acted  upon  by  what  were  called  prae- 
tsiial  uu  a.  Among  others,  the  governor  and  deputy-governor 
oftheBsnkof  Sn^knd,  men  who,  fiom  their  station  and 
cottunereial  stindraf.  must  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  the  working  of  financial  operations,  both 
concurred  on  that  ooaision  in  the  opinion,  that  the  amount 
iif  iinti's  issued  by  the  bank  could  not  in  any  way  operate 
upon  the  price  of  bullion  or  the  state  of  foreign  exchanges; 
and  '  stated  to  the  committee  a  doctrine,  of  the  trum  of 
vhieh  they  profiMSBd  themselves  to  be  most  thonnii^y  eon* 
▼Ineed,  tiist  Aen  eati  be  no  poeilUe  e«eeie  hi  the  issue  of 
Bank  of  England  paper  so  long  as  the  advances  in  which  it 
is  issued  are  made  upon  the  principle  which  at  present  guides 
the  conduct  of  the  directors  tl.at  is,  so  long  as  the  discount 
of  mercantile  bills  is  confined  to  paper  of  undoubted  solidity, 
arising  out  of  real  commercial  tmnflliMis,  and  payeUe  nt 
short  and  fixed  periods,' 

The  fbnaey  or  this  porftlon  has  been  so  fblly  shown,  botti 
by  the  committre  nbnrc  mentioned  and  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions, that  aUbouL'li  ]1  was  then  probably  held  to  be  .sound 
doctrine  by  t'ii  >  iii  ijdrity  of  commercial  men,  it  has  since 
been  wholly  abandoned  as  untenable,  by  every  one  who  bas 
examined  the  subject :  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  refute 
it  hen.  But  Ibr  tbe  unnatural  ststeofthingaarbing  out  of 
tfw  set  which  restrained  Ae  Bank  of  England  fiom  paying 
its  notes  in  gold,  such  a  doctrine  could  not  have  been  safely 
acted  upon  for  many  weeks  tofjelhcr,  and  would  have  brought 
on  its  own  refutation  through  the  demands  ftr  bollion  unl 
would  have  drained  the  coffers  of  the  bank. 

The  true  principle  upon  which  bank  issues  should  be 

Svomed  is  now  understood  to  be— that  the  circulation 
ould  at  sll  times  be  kept  (hll,  but  without  any  ledon- 
daney  ;  and  the  simple  means  whereby  this  state  of  things 
may  be  determined  and  regulated  are  (except  on  very  extra- 
ordinar)'  emergencies)  ofl"cred  by  tlie  state  of  the  foreign 
exchanges.  Kt-ejiing  this  principle  and  this  mdicmtton 
constantly  in  view,  nothing  can  be  easier  than  for  a  power- 
fhl  establishment  like  the  Bank  of  England  to  prevent  any 
recurrence  of  those  disastrous  conjunctures  wnich.  undsr 
the  name  of  panics,  have  ooesstonslly  inlerfeted  with  tbe 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  eootttry.  The  evMenee  col- 
lected by  the  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  sat  in  18.12.  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  re- 
newing the  charier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  has  placed  this 
subject  in  so  clear  and  questionless  a  point  of  view,  that  it 
will  benesAnth  be  hardly  possible  fi>r  such  a  conjuncture  to 
arise,  except  through  tbe  mieeonduct  or  culpable  negligence 
of  the  directors  of  tne  Bank.  A  tmsll  corrective,  if  applied 
in  time,  by  means  of  an  exchange  o]x'ralion,  will  always 
sufiice  to  adjust  the  currency  to  the  wants  of  commerce, 
and  to  check  that  spirit  of  wild  s|>eculation,  the  general 
indulgence  in  which  has  too  often  been  fostered  by  the 
mistaken  conduct  of  the  Bank  direeton,  end  whioh  is  ntre 
to  be  followed  by  wide-spread  ruin. 

This  opinion  fs  not  of  eonrse  meant  to  apply  to  poKHetA 
panics,  against  the  evil  effects  of  which,  it  must  bo  obvious, 
that  no  prudence  on  the  part  ofthoee  who  regilate  the 
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currency  of  tlie  country  can  altogether  provide ;  but  such  a 
mate  of  things  is  very  unlikely  to  arise  in  the  present  day, 
ami  in  every  succeeding  year  we  may  hope  that  the  spread 
of  inJannatioQ  among  the  people  will  render  such  an  event 
itiB  Imb  pnbabla. 

W«  «MiiKit  betlM  (dOM  Uib  part  of  the  Bubj«et  than  by 
the  foUowing  i^nototum  ftom  Dr.  Smith  (fVealth  ttf  Nations, 
vol.  ii.  p.  69),  in  his  chapter  on  Muiu-y  ;— '  It  ia  not  by  aug- 
mentinpf  the  capital  of  the  cuuntry,  but  by  rendering  a 
greater  pari  of  that  capital  active,  and  productive  than  would 
Otherwise  b«  so,  that  the  most  judicious  operations  of 
banking  can  increase  the  industry  of  the  country.  That 
part  of  his  capital  which  a  dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by  him 
unemployed  and  in  ready  money,  for  answering  occasional 
demands,  is  so  much  dead  stock — which,  so  loni;  as  it 
remains  in  this  situation,  prt/duo^a  nothing,  either  to  him  or 
to  his  country.  The  judicious  operations  of  banking  en- 
able him  to  convert  this  dead  stock  into  active  and  pro- 
ductive stock— into  materids  to  work  upon,  into  tools  to 
work  with,  and  into  provisions  and  subsistence  to  work  for : 
into  stock  which  produces  something  both  to  himself  and  to 
his  country.  The  gold  and  silver  money  wliich  circulates 
in  any  country,  and  by  means  of  which  the  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour  is  annually  circulated  and  distributed  to 
the  proper  ooosumetSf  i%  in  tb«  same  manner  as  tbe  ready 
money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead  Hoek.  It  is  a  very  vahiable 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  which  produces  nothirifj  to 
the  country.  The  judicious  operations  of  banking,  by  sub- 
si  ituting  paper  in  the  room  of  a  great  portion  of  this  i;old 
and  HiU-er,  enable  the  country  to  convert  a  great  part  uf  this 
dead  slock  into  active  and  productive  stork— into  stock 
which  produoea  aomething  to  the  oountry.  The  gold  and 
ailver  money  wbieh  cbvuliSea  in  any  eonntrr  may  very  pro- 
perly he  compared  to  a  highway,  \vhi>..i,  while  it  circulates 
and  carries  to  market  all  the  grasii  and  corn  of  the  couiui^. 
Itself  produces  not  a  single  pile  of  either.  The  judicuus 
operations  of  banking,  by  providing  (if  I  mav  be  allowed  so 
violent  a  metaphor)  a  sort  of  waggon-way  tlinnigh  the  air, 
enable  the  country  to  oonvect  aa  it  weva  a  neat  part  of  ita 
highways  into  partufaa  and  «on-Adid«»  and  therehy  to  in- 
crease very  cooaideirably  the  annual  praduoe  of  ita  land 

and  labour." 

III.  Hi.*lonj  and  Conttitution  0/  the  Bank  of  Englaml  - 
This  establish tucnt,  unquestionably  the  largest  of  ita  kind 
in  Europe,  was  projected  by  a  Scotch  gentleaian,  Mr. 
William  Fatterton.  in  1694.  The  Bcbeme  having  leoeiTel 
die  aanotion  and  anpporC  of  the  Government,  to  whom  Ae 
whole  of  the  capital  was  to  Ik-  lent,  the  subscription  was 
filled  iu  ten  days  from  its  being  firat  opened;  and  on  the 
27th  of  Juk,  1694,  the  Bunk  rt-eeived  iU  charter  of  incor- 
poration. This  charter  provides, '  that  the  management  and 
guveninMOt  of  the  corporation  be  committed  to  a  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  twan^-fimr  diraoton*  who  aball  be 
electM  hetween  the  tSdi  of  Ifareh  and  the  25th  of  April 
every  year,  from  among  the  members  of  the  company  :  — 
that  tliose  ollicers  roust  be  natural-born  subjects  of  England, 
or  have  been  naturalized  that  the>  shall  possess,  in  their 
own  names  and  for  tlieir  own  use,  severally,  viz..  the  gover- 
nor (at  least)  4U00/.,  the  deputy-governor  300u/.,  and  each 
diractar  2000<.  of  the  capital  aiook  of  the  aaid  corporation 
that  thirteen  or  more  of  the  aaid  govemora  and  directors 
(of  whom  the  govern  ir  or  deputy-irovernor  shall  be  always 
one)  shall  constitute  a  Covirt  of  Directors,  for  the  maiiau'e- 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  cuinpany  ;  -that  no  dividend  shall 
at  any  lime  be  made  by  the  sajd  governor  and  company, 
save  only  out  of  Ujl:  mtereht.  profit,  or  produce  arising  out 
of  the  aaid  capital  atock  or  fknd*  tx  hf  such  dealing  aa  is 
allowed  by  Act  cf  Parliament*  Each  elector  must  be  nos- 
sessed  of  at  least  600^.  capital  stock  of  the  company.  Four 
general  courts  to  be  held  in  every  yrar,  in  the  months  of 
April,  .July,  Se[)tetnber.  and  December ;  and  special  general 
courts  to  be  summoned  at  all  times  upon  the  requisition  of 
nine  qnaUfted  proprietors  The  m^ority  of  eleotora  present 
at  genocal  cooila  to  have  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  for 
the  government  of  the  corporation ;  but  such  bye-lawg  must 
not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  kinj^dom. 

The  original  capital  of  the  Bank,  which  amounted  to 
1,200. ouu/  .  was,  as  already  mentioned,  lent  to  Government, 
who  paid  mterest  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent., 
with  a  further  allowance  of  4000f.  a  year  for  management 

The  drat  charter  was  granted  to  continue  for  eleven  years 
certain,  or  till  a  year's  netiee  after  the  1st  of  August.  1 705. 

Jn  1S97  a  new  anbaei^ptien  v«a  ««tsed  and  lent  to  Go. 


vernment  to  the  amount  of  1,001,1 7 lA  10s„  which  sum 
was  repaid  in  171)7,  and  the  capital  a^'aia  reduced  to  its 
original  amount.  In  the  f<jllQwin'^  year  the  charter  was 
renewed  until  1732;  and  in  1713  a  still  further  extension 
was  granted  for  ten  years,  or  until  1742.  On  the  first  of 
these  occasions  the  capital  waa  xaiaed  hy  new  aubseriptions 
to  5,559.995^.  In  17f3  IVirther  subeeriptions  wem  Teeeircd, 
amounting  to  3,400,000^;  and  in  1742,  when  the  charter 
was  awain  renewed  until  1764,  a  call  made  upon  the  stock- 
holders raised  the  entire  capital  to  O.bOU.OlJU/.  A  furtb^ 
call  of  iU  per  certt.  upon  this  amount  was  made  in  1746. 
Tlie  charter  was  again  renewed  tttttil  1786 ;  but  previous  to 
the  expiration  of  this  tetni»  was  continued  until  1412*  a  call 
of  8  per  cent.  Iwving  been  made  in  1782.  In  1800  the 
charter  was  further  extendc<l  until  twelve  months'  notice 
after  the  Islof  August,  18.33;  and  iu  1810  the  directors 
were  empowered  to  appropriate  a  part  of  tiieir  undivided 
profits  among  the  proprietors,  by  adding  26  per  rent  to  the 
amount  of  their  stock.  These  auccessive  additions  raised  the 
capital  of  the  Bank  to  14,553,000/^  the  whole  of  mhkh 
amount  was,  as  it  was  raised,  lent  to  Government  At  the 
last  renewal  of  the  company  s  charter,  which  was  tjranted  in 
1833  (Act  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  98), a  pruvi:>iuu  watt  made  for 
the  repayment  on  the  part  of  the  puulic,  of  one-fourth  part 
of  the  debtdne  to  the  BanL  At  each  of  the  times  before 
mentioned  tar  the  renewal  of  the  diatter,  some  advantage 
was  fjiven  by  the  Bank  to  the  public,  in  the  shape  of  an 
advance  uf  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  or  without  aiiy 
interest  At  present,  the  rate  paid  by  Goveinment  ftr  the 
Bank  capital  is  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

From  its  first  mstitution,  the  Bank  of  En^cland  has  dis- 
counted mercantile  billa.  The  rale  of  discount  charged 
fluctuated  mt  flrst  hut  waa  usually  between  44  and  6  per 
cent.  In  lfi95  a  distinction  wa.s  made  in  this  respect,  in 
favour  of  persons  who  used  the  Bank  for  purpose*  of  deposit : 
for  such  persons  inland  iiills  weri'  dis(  oor.ted  at  4^, and  fureii;!) 
bills  at  3  per  cent ;  white  to  all  ulhcr  |>ersons  the  rate  w  as  6 
per  cent,  upon  both  descriptions  of  bills.  After  that  time  the 
rates  wwa  equalised  to  all  classes,  and  fluctuated  between 
4  and  S  percent  until  1773,  when  0  per  cent  waa  Axed  as 
the  rate  of  discinint  upon  all  descriptions  of  bills  ;  and  at 
this  per  centay;c  the  Bank  contuiued  to  discount  bills  until 
.?une,  IS'.;.',  when  it  was  lowered  to  4  per  cent.  The  ra:e 
was  again  advanced  to  5  pi;r  cent  during  the  panic,  m 
Dec.  1825  ;  but  was  lowered  in  July,  1827,  to  4  per  cent, 
and  haa  continued  at  that  late  since. 

Shcftly  after  ita  ilrat  establishment,  tiieBank,  waa  in- 
volved in  some  difficulties,  and  was  ohliped.  in  1696,  cvf-n 
to  suspend  the  payment  of  its  notes,  which  were  ibeu  at  a 
considerable  disiount.  Having  received  assistance  from 
Ctovernment,  ttiis  dtthculty  was  soon  surmounted  ;  and  the 
establishment  was  not  again  placed  in  the  same  dilemma 
until  1797,  when  the  oelelwated  fianii  RestrictMHi  Act  waa 
pasied.  wideh  wiN  require  a  more  particular  notice. 

In  1708  an  Act  wa->  passei!,  "^rt  atly  in  favour  of  the  Brink 
of  England,  declaring  that  'during;  the  continuan«  of  that 
corporation  it  should  not  he  laufol  f^ir  any  other  b.tdy 
politic,  erected  or  to  be  erected,  other  than  the  said  Governor 
and  Company  af  the  Bank  of  England,  or  fbr  any  other  per- 
sons whatever  united.  OT  to  be  united,  in  covenants  of  paun- 
ncrship  exceeding  the  number  of  six  persons,  in  that  put  of 
Great  Britain  called  England,  to  borrow,  owe.  or  take  up  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their  hills  ot  iioies  payable  on 
demand,  or  in  any  less  time  than  si\  months  from  the 
borrowing  thereof  This  Act  contuiued  m  force  until  1 826, 
when  it  was  partially  repealed,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  forma- 
tiimof  banking  establishments  for  the  iaaue  of  notes  with 
more  than  six  partners,  at  any  distance  exceeding  sixty-five 
miles  from  Lundon;  but  tiiesu  e-tablisluncnt.s  «ca'  rc- 
strainetl  from  having  any  branches  in  L.on<k)n  ;  and  it  was 
expressly  declared  that  the  partners,  jointly  and  severally, 
should  be  held  liable  for  all  ttie  debts  of  the  ban k  v.nh  which 
they  might  be  connected. 

Until  a  very  recent  period,  it  was  not  doubted  that  tne 
Act  of  1708,  as  above  described,  forbade  the  formation  of 
banks  of  all  descriptions  havintr  more  than  six  partners, 
and  this  impression  was  universally  acted  upon.  Even  the 
discussions  which  preceded  the  partial  relaxation  of  it* 
provisions,  in  1826,  failed  to  su^^est  any  diifeient  view* 
regarding  it.  During  the  negoeiations  of  1833  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  strong  doubts  were  conceived 
upon  tlie  point  as  to  whether  tlie  restriction  waa  not  oonflbed 
to  the  ftruddiag  oidy  of  bank*  of  iaaue ;  and  the  law-offiioen 
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of  the  crown,  having  been  called  upon  for  their  opinion  on 
the  subject,  Rave  it  as  their  ilecided  opinion,  that  banks, 
provided  they  did  not  iiuiue  their  own  notes  payable  to 
Mtrer,  might  have  been  at  any  time  established  in  any 
put  of  tlM  kingdom.  To  maw  tH  doubfei  upon  the  sub- 
ject, a  deuia  was  intradooed  in  die  Act  of  1833,  exprcs^^ly 
authorisin);  the  establishment  or  banks,  which  do  not  ia«ue 
not*«,  with  any  number  of  partners,  in  any  place  within  or 
without  the  limits  to  which  the  exclusive  jirivitoge  of  the 
Bank  of  £ugland,  in  regard  to  issuing  notes,  now  applies. 

The  Bank  is  expressly  prohibited  fkcm  enge^Uf  in  any 
eommercial  undertaking*  Other  then  transactions  purely 
•ad  legitimately  oonneeied  witii  banking  operations,  such 
as  the  buying  and  selling  or  coin  or  bullion,  and  bills  of 
exchange.  But  a  power  being  {^iveii  to  the  corporation  to 
advance  money  upon  the  security  of  goofls  and  merchandise, 
it  was  of  course  necessary  to  empower  the  directors  to  sell 
the  same  for  their  reimbursement 

In  the  year  1759  the  Bank  bma  to  Mwe  notee  far  lOL, 
baring  previously  not  pat  way  into  dtcuhtion  belov  90i. 
Notes  of  ol.  value  were  first  issued  in  1793,  and  in  March, 
1797,  1/.  and  2/.  notes  were  brought  into  use.  The  i.>sue 
of  the  latter,  except  in  one  partial  instance,  ceased  in  fact 
in  1821,  and  by  law  on  the  &th  of  April,  1829,  since  which 
tisM  U.  h  tho  smallest  snm  for  vf'hicb  anybank  in  England 
lonr  aend  fiwth  ita  nolet  payable  to  bearer. 

Theneeeenty  ftrthe  Hsne  of  nofeeilbrioflinan  an  amount 
as  1/.  arose  out  of  the  act  of  1  797.  which  restricted  the  Bank 
from  miikiiiK  payments  in  tjold,  a  measure  which  wan  forced 
^   upon  It  by  the  financial  operations  of  the  government,  then 
very  largely  indebted  to  the  corporation.  The  contest  m 
which  tbn  eemtry  vaa  at  that  time  engaged,  althoogh  not 
actually  so  expeiniva  a*  the  var  beoMie  at  a  snbrnquent 
period,  brought  with  it  demand*  upon  (he  Tkeaeury,  vbieh 
were  the  more  difficult  to  be  met  owing  to  the  comparative 
inexperience  of  the  minister  in  raising  extraordinary  sup- 
plies. These  demands  could  then  only  bo  answered  throu^'li 
the  assistance  of  the  Bank;  and  as  nearly  all  the  sums 
drawn  from  it  reaflifed  ttemielves  into  bulliuu  to  be  sent 
abroad,  it«  ooffen  mn  io  nearly  exhausted,  that  towards 
the  end  of  Febmary,  1797,  it  beeame  manifest  that  tlM  «on- 
tinuanrc  of  the  drain  for  a  very  short  time  longer  would 
find  the  directors  without  the  power  of  answering  it.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  as  wt  II 
as  of  justice  towards  the  Bank  to  interpoiie,  and  to  shieM  u 
from  a  catastrophe  towards  which  it  had  been  hurried 
through  yielding  to  Uu  solicitations  Ibr  assistance  made  by 
the  ^vemment.  On  Satutday,  the  S5th  of  February,  only 
1,270.000/.  in  coin  and  bullion  remained  in  the  coffers  of 
the  Bank.   On  the  following  day  an  order  in  council  was 
issued,  prohibiting  the  directors  from  paying  their  iiot^s  in 
specie  until  the  sense  of  parliament  could  bc>  taken  on  the 
subject.   The  promulgation  to  the  public  of  this  order  being 
accompanied  by  assurances  of  the  aifluent  circumstances  of 
the  corporation,  as  well  as  by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of 
the  leading  bankets  and  merchants  of  London  pledging 
themsdvos  to  receive  bank-notes  in  payment  of  any  sums 
due  to  them,  failed  to  make  any  ii^jurious  impression.  A. 
committer  of  the  Iiuuj>e  of  Commons  was  immediately  aller- 
wards  appoin^  to  inquire  into  the  aSaint  of  the  Bank,  which 
committee  reported  that  a  surplus  of  effects  to  the  amount 
of  3,82  j, 890/.  was  possessed  by  the  corporation  over  and 
above  ito capital  of  11,684,800/.  then  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment. The  cinnimitanoes  by  which  this  measure  was  ren- 
dered necessar}'  were  alto^reiher  of  a  p<j1itical  nature,  and 
the  only  blame  that  can  be  attached  to  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  for  their  conduct  on  that  occasion  arises  out  of  their 
abandoament  of  their  own  better  judgment  to  the  urgent 
BeilioitetiBne  of  the  government,  made  upon  the  plea  of  a 
•trang  neeeieity  in  the  then  alaimiag  situation  of  public 
affalis.  In  the  eonteit  then  carried  on,  which,  with  only  a 
few  months*  interval  in  1^01  and  1602,  continued  until 
1815,  and  which  involved  the  country  in  exjventses  of  un- 
paralleled nianjiilude.  it  was  considered  imiispcn-able  for  the 
goverumeot  to  bo  provided  with  a  powerful  engine  for  car- 
ry ing  oaita  llnanetal  operations,  and  it  was  Aonghtalio  to  have 
been  neeemeiy,  under  those  drenmstances.  te  remove  Ihmi 
the  engine  thus  employed  the  ordinary  respensibttitieswhiiA 
should  attach  to  a  1  iinl-ns;  establislnnef.t.    The  minister 
who  directed  the  aitaii.-»  oi  Knyland  at  tiie  time  nf  tb-  pass- 
inij  "t"  ilie  Re-irl(  tu)ii  Act  seems  to  have  been  fully  im- 
pressed with  this  necessity,  and  to  have  bad  in  view  the 
•eliljeal  ooiiTeoienoa  of  the  goveniment  rather  then  the 


private  advantasje  of  tho  Bank,  or  the  interests  of  the  public 
us  distinct  from  the  Kovernmont,  when,  on  the  second  renewal 
of  the  Restriction  Act,  he  prevailed  upon  parliament  to  eon* 
tin  ue  its  duration  until  one  month  after  the  conclusion  of  war. 
bv  adeiinitivBtna^  «f  peaee.  The  period  thus  •ontem- 
plated  having  anivad  at  flie  close  of  1801,  it  was  found 
neoesssr}',  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  iifl'nirs,  to 
prolong  the  act  fur  a  further  |>eri(Kl ;  and  the  war  having 
soon  after  recommenced,  the  restriction  was  again  continued 
until  six  months  after  tho  ratification  of  a  definitive  trea^ 
of  peace. 

The  financial  eflbrts  of  the  government  having  been  con« 
tinued  upon  a  most  exaggerated  scale  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  the  treaty  nf  pc  -^re  m  I8N,  the  Bunk,  which  had  seconded 
those  efforts,  ami  had  made  no  preparatmn  fur  so  total  a 
change  of  system,  procured  the  renewal  of  the  Suspension 
Act  until  the  5th  July,  1816.   It  would  perhaps  have  been 
ungracious  on  the  part  of  the  government  towards  an  esta- 
blishmeat  to  whose  assistance  it  had  been  so  large!  v  indebted 
through  a  series  of  years,  had  a  rcfbsal  bee  n  given  to  the 
demand  thus  made  bv  the  Bank;  but  if  this  fiuestion  had  at 
that  tjiiue  been  settled  with  a  view  to  the  public  >;oo<l,  we  may 
venture  to  assert  that  the  Restrict  n  .A  t  would  not  have 
been  renewed.  AU  Eurojxj  was  at  that  time  in  an  unnatural 
state,  equally.but  not  similarly,  witheunelves.  The  situation 
of  this  country  wasinAwt  the  very  eppoeite  of  that  in  which  all 
other  European  ooantries  were  men  pkaeed.  They  had  been 
compelled  by  the  operation  of  the  '  Berlin  and  Milan  De- 
crees' to  jiurchose  ut  enormous  prices  wretched  substitutes 
for  the  manufactured  poods  and  colonial  produce  with  which 
our  warehouises  were  filled  to  overflowing,    it  was  the  in- 
ability to  export  these  goods  in  payment  for  the  naval  and 
military  stone  and  foreign  productions  which  we  eensuined, 
that  had  drained  tis  of  gold,  while  the  inability  to  Teeeivw 
our  merchandise  had  obli<;ed  foreigners  to  take  returns  for 
those  stores  and  productions  in  tlie  precious  metals,  which 
they  did  not  want,  rather  than  in  our  manufactures  and 
colonial  produce,  by  the  sale  of  which,  in  their  own  country, 
they  could  have  made  enormous  profits.  'When,  therefore, 
peace  returned,  and  eommeroe  wia  again  allowed  to  flow 
mto  its  nattiral  channels,  we  Ibund  amdons  cnstomen,  at 
high  prices,  for  goods  which  had  before  been  ruinon.sIy  de- 
preiised,  and  it  bi^cameas  impossible  to  ke«p  the  gold  out, 
1^  it  had,  undi  r  tin  contrary .etroamstaneesa  heentanlain 
It  within  the  kingdom. 

Had  the  Bank  of  England  at  this  time  contracted  its 
issues  in  onlv  a  very  trifling  degree,  its  notes  would  have 
been  restored  to  their  full  value,  measored  by  the  price  cf 
gold,  a  fact  which  can  hardly  be  doubted  if  we  consiacr  how 
large  a  proportion  of  their  depreciation  was  recovered  under 
a  directly  opposite  course  of  pioceeding.  At  the  end  of  1813, 
the  amount  of  Bank  of  Eri<^land  notes  in  circulation  was 
23,844,050/.,  the  price  of  guld  was  5/.  \0t,  per  OUnoe,  and 
the  depreciation  of  Bank-paper  consequently  amounted  te 
29/.  4<.  Id.  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  1814,  the  Bank  issues 
wera  increased  to  28,232,730/.,  and  the  price  of  gold  had 
fUIen  to  41.  €».  Bd.  per  ounce,  so  that  the  notes  were  depre- 
ciated only  lo  the  extent  nf  itl.  15*.  5rf.  per  cent.  This 
statement,  drawn  from  documents  furnished  by  the  Bank 
directors  to  parliament,  makes  it  even  doubtful  whether  any 
contraction  whatever  of  thetr  issues  was  necessary  in  order 
to  restore  Bank  of  England  notes  to  their  par  value.  The 
rise  in  valae  which  they  actually  experienoM,  amounting  to 
19/.  4*.  9d.  per  cent,  or  nearly  two  thirds  of  thetr  deprecia- 
tion, was  occasioned,  in  the  face  of  m.  iiiercascd  issue  of 
more  than  18  per  cent.,  by  the  great  qua-uUty  of  gohi  poured 
into  the  country  at  the  re-o|>ening  of  our  commerce,  and  no 
doubt  also  in  i»omo  degree  by  tlie  diminished  circulation  of 
the  notes  of  country  bankers. 

This  smte  of  thinga  could  not  last  long.  GoUeanimwr 
oontinue  to  efavuJate  in  die  presence  of  en  ineonvertible 
paper  currency,  and  an  opportunity,  the  l)e»t  tlmt  c  ul  l  pm 
sibly  have  offered  for  ex^icating  ourselves  from  m  iaklav  |h>- 
sition,  and  for  rcstorinji  our  currency  to  a  sound  and  healthy 
state,  was  suffered  ti>  paM  away  unimproved.  The  reason 
for  this  neglect  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  Bank  directors, 
however  blameless  for  the  stale  of  things  which  first  caused 
the  restriction,  soon  found  that  meesure  nroduetivr  of  ene^ 
mous  profits  to  their  establishment,  ana  were  anxious  to 
prolon;;  its  operation  by  every  means  within  their  power; 
and  the  ministers,  who  had  .still  large  financial  operations 
to  make,  found  it  most  to  their  convenienoe  to  eflect  them  in 
a  redundant  paper  enrmn^. 
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Rxoept  at  the  very  moment  of  its  enactment,  the  Bank 
RMtnclioa  Act  waa  for  aome  time  ao  little  needed  for  the 
wwuity  «f  tfitt  oaqMnttoo*  that  iu  notw»  during  th«  flrat 
tiuM  ymn  of  tk«  Wftlbm,  were  fuU^  cm  s  Mr  «im  guld»  and 
aometimes  even  bora  %  small  premium-  In  lett  Iran  aeren 
month*  after  the  Suspont.ion  Act  waa  first  put  in  force,  tlie 
diroclor^  of  the  baak  passed  a  resolution,  in  vvliich  thoy  de- 
clared that  the  corporation  was  in  a  biluution  to  resume  witli 
safety  making  parthentii  in  specie,  if  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  country  did  not  render  tuen  *  course  inex- 
psdwat.  After  »  time,  the  auspeaaion  m»  fami  tp  be  so 
convenient  and  profitable  to  the  Bank,  that  1»«  wish  to  recur 
to  cash  payments  waa  no  dDubt  abandoned  In  tlie  directors. 
In  Ibtil  and  the  following  year.  Bank  uuteft.  owing  Ut  their 
excessive  quantity  in  circulation,  fell  to  a  discount  of  7  to  8 
par  cent,  but  jpaikially  reepverad  in  1603,  and  remained 
until  1810  withtn  2  or  3  per  cent  of  par.  In  the  vear  last 
mentioned  the  depreciation  occurred  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  celebrated  Bullion  Committee.  The 
issues  of  the  Bank,  which  on  the  31bt  Auj^Ufit,  1608.  were 
l7,Ul»i9Qi.,  had  increased  to  19,574,16(1/.  m  the  following 
TBtt.and Oft tbtSlst  August.  1810,  amounted  to 24.793.99U/., 
iMing  an  mnu»  of  abimt  4&  per  oant.  in  two  years— a 
oauie  quite  tuffloiont  to  aeoouut  ibr  tiieir  da|Hn»ciatioa. 
In  181 1  the  circulatiun  was  diminished  to  '23,28G,850/.,  and 
the  di'^count  was  reduced  to  ~i  per  c«nt.  A  further  itsue 
again  depressed  the  value  of  Batik  notes,  as  compared  with 
gold:  on  the  3lst  August,  1614,  the  amount  m  circulution 
was  28,368,'290/.,  and  tbe  depreciation  amounted  to  2S  p<  r 
oant.  It  ia  aeldom  tbat  oauM  and  eflhet  gan  be  tbaa  clearly 
shown  in  relation  to  each  otber.  In  oonaequeneo  of  the 
r.i^'t'ri-i!  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  which  took 
place  in  18i.l  and  1814,  such  serious  loshes  were  KUhlaiiied 
by  the  country  bankers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that 
in  1814,  and  the  two  followinfj:  year^,  240  of  them  failed; 
and  the  general  want  of  conQdence  thus  occasioned,  smi  far 
videnod  the  field  for  the  circulotioa  of  Bank  of  Sngland 
notes,  that  although  the  amount  <^  tiMNBl  in  dieulatian  in- 
cre&.sed,  in  1HI7,  to  29,r>43.780/.,  fbiwr  valiw  lulatiTCly  to 

that  of  gold  was  nearly  reatoired. 

In  1817.  having  accumulated  nearly  twelve  millions  of 
coin  and  bullion,  the  Bank  gave  notice  ui  the  month  of 
April,  that  all  notes  of  1/.  and  2/.  value,  dated  prior  to  1816, 
might  be  received  in  gold.  In  the  September  following,  a 
fhrtber  notice  was  eiven  that  gold  would  be  paid  for  notes 
of  every  description  (lated  prior  to  1817.  Tlie  effect  of  these 
measures  was  to  drain  the  Bank  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
bullion,  ao  that  in  August,  1819,  no  more  than  3,59S,960/. 
ramainad  in  its  coSersi,  and  an  aot  sraa  hurried  through  par- 
liament to  raslrain  the  Bank  ftom  acting  any  further  in 
conformity  with  the  notices  here  mentioned. 

In  the  same  year  the  bill  was  passed,  commonly  known  as 
Mr.  pLi'l  s  ]',]]],  which  provided  for  the  ^jradual  resumption 
of  casii  payments.  Under  tbe  proviatutis  of  this  law,  tbe 
Bank  Restriction  Act  was  continued  in  foroe  until  the  Ist 
of  Febnisry,  18S0;  Urom  that  time  to  the  1st  of  October  in 
tbe  same  year,  tiie  Bank  was  required  to  pay  its  notas  in 
bullion  of  standard  fineness  at  the  r  I'f  of  U.  1*.  {^er  ounce  ; 
from  1st  of  October,  1820.  to  Islof  May,  1821,  the  rate  of 
bullion  was  reduced  to  3/.  \'is.  f>d.  From  the  last-men- 
tioned day,  bullion  might  be  demanded  in  payment  for  notes 
at  tho  Mint  prioo  of  Si,  17».  10^.  per  ounce  ;  and  on  the 
lat  ^  May.  liss,  the  eurmtt  gold  ooia  of  tba  realm  might 
be  demanded.  The  preriaiona  of  diis  act.  «b  bet*  men- 
tioned. Were  respectivoly  anticipated  in  point  of  time,  and  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1821,  the  Bank  recommenced  the  payment 
of  their  notes  in  specie. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  aot  arose  out  of  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  tbe  late  Mr.  Rioardo,  wbieb  appears  caTeu- 
laied  to  aflbcd  every  requisite  aaeurity  agaimt  tbe  evils  to 
whieb  any  syatom  of  paper  eurraney  is  exposed.  Tbe  effect 
of  Mr.  Riranlo's  plan  would  have  been  to  exclude  a  metallic 
currency,  with  the  exception  of  what  mijfht  be  necc6»ury  for 
effect  in  <:!>niall  payments,  by  making  Bank  of  England  notes 
a  legal  tender,  with  the  obligution  imposed  on  tb«  directors 
to  pay  them,  on  demand,  in  gold  bare  of  Aw  proper 
atondard.  and  of  a  weight  not  less  than  sixty  ounces  for  any 
one  payment.  This  provision,  wbieb  was  temporarily 
adopted  in  Mr.  Peel's  bill,  wouhl  effectually  prevent  any  de- 
preciation of  the  nute«,  and  might  have  a  peculiarly  good 
effect  in  all  times  of  political  panic,  when  tile  greatest  part 
of  tbe  mischief  arises  from  tbe  nametoua  boldacatf  small 
•mouats  of  notesi  and  who,  on  the  plan  propoaed.  wooU  be 


unable,  individually,  and  without  some  exfr-nsivo  ccmhina- 
tion  for  the  purpose,  to  drain  tbe  Bank  of  its  treasure.  No 
good  Moaos  has  ever  been  yet  given  to  tbe  public  egaHilt 
die  permanent  adoption  of  this  eeonoaieal  tngnaiiDii. 

On  the  nnd  of  May,  1838,  a  OommfttoewlSomey waa 
appointed  by  tbe  House  of  Commons  to  inauire  into  the 
expediency  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Hank  of  England, 
and  into  the  system  on  which  banks  of  issue  iu  Entrland 
and  Wales  are  conducted.  On  the  lUh  of  August  follow- 
ing this  Coiuuittee  delivered  its  report,  whbsh  was  printed 
by  ordn  of  the  Houae^  and  it  Is  to  nia  i«|>ort,  with  the  evi- 
dence and  doeottcMl  by  nhisb  It  was  accompanied,  that  the 
public  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  principles 
CHlculated  to  give  such  consistent  and  sound  vieivs  upon 
the  subject  of  banking  as  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  very 
best  results  to  tho  community.  Containing,  as  it  does,  the 
opinions  of  onr  fir>t  authorities  in  matters  of  political  scieneev 
and  tho  recorded  ezperienee  of  mactical  men,  this  paper 
was  of  the  greatest  uvantasetoue  members  of  the  legis- 
lature while  discussing  ana  determining  the  provisions  of 
the  act  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1833,  for  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
England— a  brief  analysis  of  wbichaetitnay  beadnsablo 
here  to  insert. 

Tliis  art  proridcs  that  no  association,  having  more  than 
six  partners,  shall  issue  bills  or  notes,  payable  on  demand, 
in  London,  or  within  si.\ty-tive  miles  of  that  city,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  tbe 
(r  ivernor  and  Company  of  the  Baitk  of  England.  The  in- 
tention of  thiajpnmsiMi  is  declared  Iqr  the  act  to  be,  thai 
tlie  Bank  *  shsA  continue  to  hold  and  enjoy  aV  Ae  ««elusivo 
privileKcs  of  hanking  given  by  the  act  39lh  and  40th 
Geo.  III.,  c.  28,  as  regulatetl  by  the  act  7th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  46, 
or  any  prior  or  subsequent  acts  of  Parliament,  hut  no  other 
or  furtner  exclusive  privilege  uf  banking.  And  whereas 
doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  construction  of  the  said  acts, 
and  as  to  the  extent  of  such  eselusivo  privilege;  and  it  is 
expedient  that  alt  sneh  doubts  should  be  removed,  it  is 
therefore  declared  that  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  so- 
ciety, or  company,  or  pailnerRhjp,  although  consisting  of 
more  than  six  persons,  may  carry  on  the  trade  or  business 
of  banking  in  London,  or  within  sixty-flve  miles  thereof^ 
provided  they  do  not  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  in  England, 
any  sum  of  mon^  upon  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand, or  at  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  the  borrow- 
ing thereof  during  the  continuance  of  the  privileges  granted 
by  thiti  act  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England.' 

AU  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  payable 
on  demand,  issued  at  any  place  in  England,  out  of  London, 
where  the  business  of  banKing  shall  be  carried  on  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Bonk,  must  bo  made  payable  at  the  place  where 
such  notes  are  is-  LiL  l  ;  and  it  is  wade  unlawful  for  the  Go- 
vernor and  Companv  uf  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  any 
person  on  their  behalf,  to  issue,  at  any  place  out  of  London, 
any  promiasoiT  note  payaUe  on  demand,  not  made  payaUe 
at  the  place  whore  tM  same  is  issued. 

•  Upon  one  year's  notice  given  within  six  months  afiertlie 
expiration  often  years  from  the  Ist  of  .August,  IS"!!,  and 
upon  repayment,  by  Parliament,  of  all  sum*  that  may  he 
due  from  thu  public  to  the  Bank  at  the  time  of  the  expira- 
tion ui  .siu'U  notice,  tho  ezdusive  privileges  of  banking 
granted  by  this  act  shall  coaso  and  determine  at  the  exwnu 
tion  of  such  years  notioe ;  and  any  vote  or  resolution  or  tho 
House  of  Commons,  signiOcd  by  tho  speaker  of  the  said 
Housie  in  writing,  and  delivered  at  the  public  office  of  the 
Bank,  shall  he  deemod  and  a^judgoa  to  he«  infleicnt 
notice. 

*  From  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  unleas  end 
until  parliament  dhall  otherwise  direct,  a  tender  of  a  note  or 
notes  of  the  Banh  of  England,  expressed  to  be  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand,  shall  lie  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  ex- 
pressed iu  iiuch  note  or  now*,  and  i>hall  be  taken  to  be  valid 
as  a  tender  to  such  am  'uut  for  all  sums  above  5/.  on  all 
occasions  on  which  any  tender  of  money  may  bo  legally 
made,  as  long  as  tho  Bank  of  England  shall  continue  to  pay, 
on  demand,  their  said  notes  in  legal  coin ;  provided  alwaya 
that  no  such  note  or  notes  shall  be  held  a  Iwal  tender  of 
paMoent  l>y  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
Kngland,  or  any  branch  bank  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company.  But  tbe  said  Governor  and  Company  are  not  to 
become  labio  to  be  required  to  pay  and  satisfy,  at  any 
braneh  hank  of  tho  aaidf  Ooraimor  and  Company,  any  note 
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or  notes  of  tho  said  Governor  and  Company  not  made  spe- 
etaUy  payable  at  svoh  branch  bank ,  but  the  said  Governor 
wid  Company  shall  be  liable  to  pay  and  satisfy,  at  th*  Bank 
of  England  m  London,  all  notes  of  th«  nid  QoVMlMC  and 

Company,  or  of  any  branch  thereoC 

'  No  lull  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  made  payable  at 
or  within  thrua  months  after  the  date  thereof,  or  not  having 
more  than  three  months  to  run,  shall,  by  reason  of  any  in- 
tantt  teluQ  thereon  or  secured  thereby,  or  any  agreement 
to  pay.  Or  taeaive,  or  allow  interest  in  discounting,  ne^ 
tiating,  or  transferring  the  same,  be  void,  nor  shall  the  lia- 
bility of  any  party  to  any  bUl  of  exchanf^o  or  ]mnnissory  note 
be  affected  by  reason  of  any  statute  or  1  w  in  force  for  the 
prevention  of  usurv  ;  nor  hhall  any  person  or  persons,  draw- 
ing, acoepting,  indorsing,  or  signing  any  such  bill  or  note, 
or  lending  or  advancing  any  monay,  or  tekiqg  more  than 
the  present  rate  of  legal  intoMt  hi  Oiwt  Britain  and  Ire- 
land reapeetirely  for  the  loan  of  money,  on  any  such  bill  or 
note^  ba  subjeet  to  any  penalties  under  any  statute  or  law 
relating  to  usury  in  any  paitflf  the  Unitad  Kinftbnip  totbe 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

*  An  account  of  the  amount  of  bullion  and  securities  in 
Um  Bank,  of  England  belonging  to  the  said  Governor  uai 
Ccmpanyt  and  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  of  deposits  in  the 
!>aid  Blink,  shall  be  transmitted,  weekly,  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being,  and  such  accounts 

bo  consolidateil  at  tho  end  of  every  month,  ami  an 
averuii^  state  of  the  Hank  accounts  of  the  preceding  three 
months,.madc  from  such  consolidated  accounts  as  aforesaid, 
ahaU  bo  publislied  every  month  in  tho  first  nicoaeding 
Lmdom  GlasfMt. 

*  One-fourth  part  of  tlie  ilebt  dno  ftom  d»  paUie  to  flie 
Bank  shall  and  may  be  repaid. 

*  A  general  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
held  some  time  between  the  passing  of  this  act  and  the  ."ith 
of  October,  1834,  to  determine  upon  the  propriety  of  dividing 
and  appraprioting  tho  sum  to  be  repaid  as  beforo-mentaonei 
amongst  tno  several  penons,  liodiee  politie  or  eorpoiote^  who 
may  1^  proprietors  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eni,'land  on  the  said  5th  of  Oc- 
tober; and  upon  the  manner  and  the  time  formakmp  such 
divisioa  and  appropriation,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
■ioaafiirtluktpiiiiKiee  tMndn  etntnined  ;  and  in  ease  such 
gonofil  oonrt,  or  any  ndjonmod  feneiml  court  ihall  deter- 
mine that  it  vm  be  proper  lo  malte  raeli  dhriefoit,  tiMNUbot 
not  otherwise,  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  shall  be  re<luced  from  the  sum  of  14,.<33,000/..  of 
■whic  h  t1,i' ssune  now  consists,  to  the  sum  of  10,9N,750/., 
and  such  reduction  shall  take  place  from  and  after  tho  said 
5th  of  October,  1834,  and  thereunon,  out  of  the  sum  to  be 
Npoid  OS  herein  Mbre  mentiooeu,  or  bf  meons  of  the  fond 
to  bo  providod  Ibr  that  purpose,  thosoni  ot  9,A38,t90l.  stiall 
he  appropriated  and  di\  idcd  amonq^st  the  persons  or  bodies 
pohtic  or  corporate  who  may  be  proprietors  on  the  said  jth 
0t  Oo'nbt  r,  1931,  at  the  rate  of  25/.  for  every  lOU/.  stixk. 

'  I'hc  reduction  of  the  share  of  each  proprietor  in  the 
capital  stuck  of  the  said  Qvmnor  and  Company  of  the 
Bonk  of  England,  by  the  repayment  before-mentioned,  shall 
not  ^Ksquahfy  the  present  governor,  deputy- governor,  or 
«lirectors,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  fjovciiior,  deputy 
governor,  or  director  who  may  be  chosen  in  their  room  at 
any  time  before  the  ;reneral  court  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Companv  to  bo  held  between  the  25th  of  March  and  the 
25th  of  April.  1833,  pmridedlhit*  at  tho  said  general  court, 
and  from  and  after  tw  mmo,  no  proprietor  of  tho  said  cor^ 
pomtion  shall  he  eapoblo  of  being  chosen  ooeh  governor, 
•leputy-^overtior,  or  (Tlrector,  or  shall  continue  in  hisor  their 
respective  offices,  unless  he  or  they  respectively  have,  and 
dorin;;  such  his  respective  office  continue  to  have,  in  his  or 
their  respective  name,  in  his  and  their  own  right,  and  for 
his  and  their  own  use,  the  respective  sums  or  shares  of  and 
an  tho  capital  ato^  of  the  said  corporation,  in  and  by  the 
dMrterof  the  Mid  Cbvtmor  ftttd  Company  pretcrtbod  u 
the  qualification  of  goTWiMi»  doputf-govemort  and  directon 
leapecuvely. 

*  No  pripi  ietor  shall  be  ill.>fjualifiefl  from  attending  and 
voting  at  any  general  court  of  the  (>ompany  to  be  held  be- 
tween tho  Sth  of  Oetobor,  18:u,  and  the  25th  of  April, 
193S>  in  oonsequeneo  of  the  share  of  the  said  proprietor  of 
tiio  caoit&l  Btoek  of  the  nSA Company  having  been  rednced 
by  such  repayment  as  aforesaid  below  the  sum  of  ,'00/.  of 
the  said  capital  stock,  provided  such  proprietor  had  in  his 

» tho  foil  ram  of  MOl.  of  the  Mid  cipital  Stock  on 


the  said  Sth  of  Oetober,  1834,  nor  shall  any  proprietor  m 
required  betwoon  the  ooid  »th  of  Oetober,  ia34,  and  Sfiih  of 
April,  183C.  to  toko  tho  oath  of  qwdifloatioii  fn  the  said 

charter. 

'  From  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  tho  said  Go- 

vt  rin  r  m  l  Company,  in  consideration  of  the  privilcf,'e  of 
exclusive  banking  given  by  this  act,  shall,  during  tho  coO' 
tinuance  of  such  privileges,  but  no  longer,  dediut  fiom  tfeua 
sums  now  pojndde  to  them  tat  ohargM  of  maoagHMnt  of 
the  public  uniodeomod  debt,  the  onnual  som  of  lao.MOi ; 
provided  always  that  such  deduction  sViall  in  no  respect  pr«- 
judice  or  affect  the  right  of  tlie  said  Governor  and  Company 
to  be  paid  for  the  manajjeraent  ot  I'r.v  l  ublic  debt  at  the 
rate  anil  aooording  to  the  terms  provided  by  the  act  48tb 
Goo.  III.,  e.  4,  ontmed  '*  An  not  to  owthorigo  tiw  ndraneing 
for  tho  pnblie  oorviN.  upon  certain  oondtliens,  n  proportion 
of  tho  Uanoo  remaining  in  the  Banker  Bnglond  for  pay- 
ment of  unclaimed  dividends,  annuities,  and  lottery  pn/es, 
and  for  rcguhiting  the  allowances  to  be  made  (or  tho 
manai;ement  of  the  nation  i'  :i  1 1.' 

'  All  the  powers,  authorities,  franchiies,  privileges,  and 
advantages  given  or  recognised  by  the  said  recited  act  of 
the  39th  and  40th Goo.  IIL^  o.  88,  aforosoid,  as  b^ngii^  to 
or  enjoyed  by  tho  Governor  and  Company  of  tho  Bank  of 
Eiigland,  or  by  any  subsequent  act  or  acts  of  Parliament, 
shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  lo  be.  in  full 
force,  aurl  continued  by  this  act,  except  so  fkr  as  the  same 
are  altered  by  this  act,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  redemption 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  following, — that  is  to  say, 
that  ot  anp  time  upon  toolvo  months'  notice  to  be  given 
after  tho  let  of  August,  ItSS.  onti  upon  repayment,  by  par- 
liament, of  the  sum  of  1 1,015.100/.,  beinyr  the  debt  which 
will  remain  due  from  the  public  to  tlie  suid  Governor  and 
Company  after  the  repayment  of  one-fourth  of  the  di  bt  of 
14,6S'6,8b i/..  as  hereinbefore  provided;  and  upon  payment 
to  the  sai<l  GoTomorand  Company  of  all  arrears  of  the  sum 
of  100.000/.  per  annum  in  the  said  aet  of  39th  and  40th 
Ctoo.  IIT.  afbrnsakl  mentioned,  together  with  the  intereot  or 
annuities  payable  upon  the  said  debt  or  in  respect  thereof, 
and  also  upon  repayment  of  all  the  principal  and  int'jrest 
which  shall  be  owin  j  io  iln-  (  t  ni[  ony  u]>on  all  such 
tallies,  Bxchet^uer  orders,  Exchequer  Hills,  or  Parhamen- 
tarj  Atiida  which  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  or  their 
•UMBOion,  ihall  have  remaining  in  their  handa,  or  be  en* 
tltted  toat  tho  timo  of  sueh  notiee  to  bo  given  as  hut  afore- 
said, then,  and  in  such  case,  and  not  till  then  (unless  undtr 
the  pro\iso  hereinbefore  contained),  the  said  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  banking,'  i^ranted  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  detor* 
mine  at  the  expiration  of  sudi  notiee  of  twelve  months." 

^The  circumstance  most  worthy  of  remark,  in  connexion 
with  the  act  hero  recited,  is  tho  provision  whereby  bills  not 
having  mere  ^an  IhrM  months  to  run  bejbre  they  become 
due  are  taken  out  of  the  operation  of  the  usury  laws.  This 
provision  tnay  perliapsi  be  considered  as  the  first  step  towards 
tho  entire  removal  from  the  statute  book  of  an  en.ictment 
which,  while  It  contradicts  the  soundest  nnd  most  <ib\iuus 
principles,  operates  disadvantngcously  to  the  borrower  of 
money,  and  upon  thoM  and  other  grounds  has  been  repeat^ 
e<lly  cnndernncd  hv  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  clause  which  provides  that  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
lan<l  and  its  branches  shall  he  a  legal  tender  in  every  part 
of  England,  as  explained  by  the  act  already  recited,  has 
excited  considerable  interest  among  commercial  tuen,  some 
of  whom  have — it  is  thought  without  sufficient  groun<K^ 
expressed  alarm  at  the  provision.  The  expression  '  legal 
tender,'  although  eerUunly  correct,  is  an  nnfbrtnnato  term, 
as  it  seems  to  threaten  the  mercantile  public  with  the  return 
of  thoic  days  of  ruinous  uncertainty  in  regard  to  currency 
which  were  so  commonly  experienced  throughout  the  period 
wlicn,  under  the  Restncliun  Act,  Bank  of  England  notes 
were  in  effect  a  legal  tender  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  only  possible  oRect  of  an  ii\Jnrious  kind  vhieb  can  attend 
thi«  regulation  is,  that  in  the  event  of  such  a  coiyoncturo  as 
shall  render  the  Bank  unable  to  meet  its  engagements,  the 
holder  of  its  notes  who  may  chance  to  be  removed  one  or 
two  (lays'  journey  from  London  or  the  place  where  they  were 
issued,  may  be  plactd  in  an  unfavourable  position  for  ex- 
chani^ing  them  for  specie.  This  eonjunctore;  howaver,  no 
one  contemplates  at  the  present  day. 

The  principal  advantage  to  follow  firora  the  enactment  b 
this  that  it  absolves  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  ex- 
pensive necessity  in  which  it  was  formcrlv  placed,  of  pro- 
vidinar  hoIUon  to  mMt  avmy  run  that  might  bo  made  upon 
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•n  the  country  banker*  in  erety  put  «f  flw  IdlkgiloiB,  «ho. 
Wider  die  prasci  ^t  l  a  v.  ,  may  pay  the  domands  on  them  in 
Bank  of  England  notes,  instead  of  in  specie,  a»  they  were 
formeriy  obliged  to  do. 

Hm  lepayment  of  one-fourth  of  the  debt  due  from  the 
poblie  to  the  Bank  hat  been  made  by  an  assignment  of  3  per 
eent  stock,  which  was  {weviously  held  by  the  eominiMiotWMW 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  but  no  divilion  of  the 
amount  has  yet  hccn  made  among  the  proprietors  of  the 
Bank  capital,  who  have  judsed  it  moat  advisable  to  leave  the 
amn  thus  wmdawd  sfHtaUe  as  in  IIm  Imidi  of  the 
directon. 

The  principal  advantage  c(mferred  00  the  Bank  by  the 
legislature  consists  in  the  resttietion  that  ptevents  an^  other 
establishment,  having  more  than  six  partners,  from  vtsaing 
notes  payable  to  bearer  in  or  t^ithin  sixty-five  miles  of  Lon- 
don. Nor  is  the  advantage  of  this  restriction  altogether 
confined  to  the  corporation  in  whose  favour  it  is  enacted. 
If  more  than  one  bank  of  iaaue  were  in  operation  in  London, 
the  spirit  of  competition  with  whieh  eocD  would  b«  actuated 
might  render  them  lose  prudent  in  acting  upon  those  indi- 
cations which  should  govern  the  amount  of  their  circulation. 
This  CI  I;  iiler;it!on  is  of  the  more  importance  in  Ivondon, 
where  the  value  of  the  national  currency,  compared  with  that 
of  other  countries,  is  finally  adjusted  by  the  importation  or 
exportation  of  gold.  No  concert  would  probably  exict  be- 
tween rival  establishmenta  thus  circunataiwed.  In  the 
event  of  a  redundant  circulation  becoming  evident,  the 
adoption  of  a  prudent  course  by  one  party  in  contracting  its 
issues  iiii^ht  even  pruve  tlie  signal  to  others  to  endeavour 
to  turn  that  circumstance  to  their  own  immediate  advantage 
oy  fiUing  up  the  void  thus  occasioned.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem the  pubUc  would  be  eootiDuaUy  »ut>Je*^ted  to  violent 
osctllatiMM  of  the  currency,  the  tnBB  of  wnieh  it 


fraold  be  Icraaaed 


faapossible  to- calculate. 

We  learn  firotn  the  cndencc  given  before  the  secret 
romniiltee  by  certain  of  the  Bank  directors,  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  proceed  in  regulating  their  issues 
IB  to  have  as  much  coin  and  bullion  in  their  coffers  as  may 
amount  to  a  third  par  t  of  the  liabililiea  of  the  Bank,  including 
lumt  deposited  as  well  as  notes  in  dieolatkm.  ItisdifBeult 
lO  account  for  the  adoption  of  exactly  one-third,  as  the  pro- 
portion calculated  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  cstabhshinent. 
In  quiet  and  ordinary  times,  and  when  care  has  been  taken 
to  limit  the  circulation  within  the  amount  which  would  inju- 
riously affect  the  foreign  exchanges,  to  keep  w  iMge  a  pro- 
portion of  pofttless  capital  can  never  be  nsoaMiy.  Under 
opposite  eneamstanoos,  vhrnt.  by  an  ovar-isaue  of  paper, 
prices  have  been  so  driven  up  that  gold  has  become  the  only 
profitable  species  of  remittance  abroad,  experience  !>hows  us 
'hat  the  drain  upon  the  Bank  thus  arisini;  ni.iy  and  will  be 
carried  to  an  extent  for  beyond  the  mere  redundancy  of 
currency  afloat,  and  the  demand  for  specie  may,  in  such  a 
caae^  be  earned  beyond  the  amount  thus  arbitnrily  ehosen 
ftr  tiie  security  of  the  Bsnk.  When  a  vigilant  eonrse  of 
management  is  pursued,  a  small  comparative  amount  of  gold 
Would  always  suffice  to  restore  the  equilibrium  when  de- 
ranged by  the  accidental  changes  of  commerce ;  and  where  a 
different  system  is  pursued  it  is  difhcult  to  nay  what  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals,  short  of  the  whole  liabilities  of  the 
Bank,  will  be  found  sdeqwate  to  that  end.  The  aelion  of 
the  public  upon  the  Bank  in  1W5,  when  the  largwt  amount 
of  bullion  ever  possessed  by  it  was  so  near  being  wholly 
exhausted,  proves  the  truth  of  this  position,  and  shows  the 
necessity  of  adopting  sooMlets  qusstiwislito  wIs  than  the 
arbitrary  one-third. 

The  Bank  of  Xngiand  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  managsmsnt  of  the  national  debt.  It  luoeives 
and  registers  ttunribrs  of  stodc  from  one  public  ocditor  to 
.mother,  and  makes  the  quarterly  payments  of  the  dividends. 
Kor  this  purpose  it  employs  more  than  400  clerks,  porters, 
ai  L  :[  I  ssengers,  and,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
lUJJ,  received  from  the  public  in  payment  for  this  service, 
the  sum  of  S48,000/.  per  annum.  Of  this  amount  1SO,000/. 
per  annum  is  now  abated  in  terms  of  that  act. 

The  balances  of  money  belonging  to  the  public  are 
kept  in  the  Bank,  which  in  this  respect  performs  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  a  private  banker.  The  alteration  recently 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  dcparlmeiit  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  add  somewhat  to  this  branch  of  the  Bank's  busi- 
ness. Many  individuals  fikswlw  use  this  establishment  as 
a  pkea  of  deposit  for  theirnan^;  but  asthe  Bank  directors 

1 1»  theiv  caatomsn  as  they  m- 
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who  have  dfawiog  aeeounis  with  tbo  Bknk  is  oomipttatifialy 

small. 

Branch  banks  were  established  by  the  Bunk  nf  Eni,'land, 
in  1828  and  1829.  at  Swansea,  Gloucester,  Maochnter, 
Birmingham.  Liverpor,!.  Bristol.  Leeds,  Exeteft  Neweaatle, 
Hull,  and  NorwickL  ThehvanchatSxster  has  very  recently 
been  dosed.  These  establidimentB  hsTo  not  hitherto  been 
productive  of  much  profit  to  the  corporation,  but  have  proved 
very  convenient  to  the  public.  They  facilitate  the  remit- 
tance of  money  between  London  and  the  countr}',  and 
enable  commercial  men  to  avoid  the  expense  and  risk 
which  previously  wore  attached  to  those  opeiatianB.  As 
the  Branch  B«iri»  do  not  pennit  individuals  to  o\erdrrw 
their  aoeonnts,  and  make  no  allowance  of  interest  upon 
deposits,  they  are  not  calculated  greatly  to  interff  ri  w  /di 
the  profits  of  private  establishments,  whose  cusmnier* 
enjoy  those  advantages.  The  business  of  these  branches 
prmcipaily  consists  in  discounting  bills,  issuing  notes  which 
are  payable  in  London  and  in  UM  place  where  (hey  are 
issued,  and  in  transmitting  money  to  and  from  London.  To 
encourage  the  circulation  of  their  own  notes,  these  branches 
(  are  nccusfomed  to  discount,  at  a  more  advantageous  rate 
I  than  for  otherii.  bills  brought  to  them  hy  such  country  bankers 
as  do  not  themselves  issue  notes. 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  Enghind  are  derived  from  dis- 
counts on  oomnetctal  bills;  interest'on  Exchequer  Ktla.  of 
which  a  large  amount  is  usually  held;  the  interest  upon 
the  capital  stock  in  the  hands  of  government,  the  allowance 
for  managing  tlie  public  debt,  inter<K>t  on  loans,  on  mort- 
gag(  s,  dividends  on  stock  in  the  public  funds,  profit  on  pur- 
1  I  >  of  bullion,  and  some  minor  sources  of  income.  In 
1694  the  stockholders  divided  6  per  cenu,  which  was  m- 
to  9  per  cent,  in  the  followmg  year ;  from  that  thne 
to  1729  the  annual  dividend  fluctuated  between  ^  and  9 
per  cent ;  for  the  next  eighteen  years  the  rate  was  5^  to  G 
percent.;  in  1  747  it  fell  to  5  per  cent. ;  in  17:>3  to  4i  (kt 
cent.,  which  was  the  lowest  rate  of  pro&i  ttiiice  its  first  esta- 
bli«hment;  from  1767  to  1806  the  dividend  was  gradnallf 
increased  to  7  per  cent,  Uld  fkom  1807  to  1822  the  pioprie* 
tors  divided  10  per  cent,  annually :  in  18tS  the  rate  was 
lowered  to  8  per  cent.,  and  has  so  continued  to  the  present 
time.  In  addition  to  these  payments,  ihc  stockholders 
have  at  various  tirnes  received  honu-i  -  to  the  amount  Of 
0,694,3tt0/.,  or  57^  per  cent,  upon  ttie  subscribed  capital. 

The  expenses  Of  the  Bank  are  necessarily  very  great  It 
maintains  an  establishment  of  more  than  800  offieers.  derks, 
porters,  and  messengers,  and  pays  to  flst  atamp  oflloa  ap> 
wards  of  70.000/.  annually  aa  a  oempotttioo  Ihr  tfaa  dutiea 
upon  its  notes  and  bills. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Entiland  have  always  docland 
and  ai  iLKl  upon  the  opinion  that  secrecy  in  regard  to  its 
condition  is  important  to  its  prosperity.  To  such  an  extent 
has  this  feeling  been  carried,  that  Tear  after  yaar  lai|e  and 
increasing  dividends  were  dedend  and  psid.  without  the 
exhibition  to  the  proprietors  of  a  single  figure  by  w  hich  such 
a  course  could  be  justified,  the  simple  recommendation  of 
the  directors  having  always  s^itisfied  the  proprietors  a.s  to  the 
policy  of  prefer  ing  this  mystery.  The  printing  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  vtwteemf  in  1832  revealed  the  truo 
condition  of  the  corporatfam,  sid  it  is  not  likely  thai  tha 
directors  will  ever  again  be  allowed  to  involfe  ito  |nmnii| 
ings  in  the  same  degree  of  concealment. 

IV.  The.  art  ',/  hanking,  at  carried  on  by  private  etta 
blinhments  and  joint-stock  asmciatiotiH  in  Londim,  in  other 
parti  qf  England,  and  in  Ireland. — The  Italian  merchants 
who,  under  the  name  of  Lombards,  settled  in  England  dur- 
ing the  thirteenth  century,  and  pierioualy  to  that  time  the 
Jews,  perfbmed  die  giwatest  part  of  the  money  biuiness  of 
the  (  uKtrv.  They  were  not,  however,  bankers,  in  the  mo- 
den;  ru  / ,  (  Liti  :i  of  the  word,  and  in  fact  the  busine.ss  of 
bank  111^'  1  ivs  ii-jt  ;i;i_t)ear  to  have  been  carried  on  araongui 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  seviinteenth  century.  The 
goldsmiths  of  London,  who  before  that  time  had  restricted 
their  trade  in  monsy  to  the  puidiase  and  sale  of  finvign 
coin,  then  extntded  their  busmess  by  borrowing  and  lending 
money.  Tlie  littiT  part  of  their  business— that  of  lending 
—was  princi[wiUy  transacted  with  the  king,  to  whom  tliey 
made  advances  on  the  security  of  the  taxes.  They  allowed 
interest  to  the  individuals  from  whom  they  borrowed,  and 
the  receipts  which  tbsy  gave  for  deposits  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  in  the  sana  nwnnnr  as  Bank-notes  bare  ainoe  eir* 
euialad. 
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The  teUng  of  mt«rest  ftr  the  om  ofnianejr  wu  not  mn- 

dored  legal  in  Enjjtan  l  until  1546,  when  the  rato  that  could 
be  demanded  'vas  flxwl  al  10  per  cent.  In  1624  the  legal 
rate  was  reduced  to  8  por  cent.,  and  a  further  reduction  tt) 

(>cr  cent,  took  place  in  1651.  At  this  rate  it  still  remains 
in  Ireland,  but  was  lowered  in  En);land  to  5  per  eent.  in 
1714.  at  which  it  now  continues.  Theoe  limitations  have 
alweye  been  produettve  ef  evil  Monef -lenders  by  profes- 
sion will  always  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  nuceaai- 
ties  of  borrowers,  and  beinfj  li'fl  without  competitors  among 
the  more  conscientious  capitalistji,  demand  not  only  a  m  i;i 
poty  price  for  the  ust<  of  liieir  money,  but  aUo  a  further 
sum  proportioned  to  the  risk  and  pendtin  attending  t\i&- 
eoverv.  The  lAunbaid  nenhente  were  eeewtemed  to  de- 
mend  SO  per  cent  hitenet,  and  vrm  man,  aoeording  to 
the  urgency  of  the  borrower's  wants. 

The  nicrchnnts  of  Loiulon  had  heen  uaed  to  deposit  their 
money  for  security  at  the^  Mint  in  tlie  Tower  of  London, 
whence  they  drew  it  out  m  ooeasion  demanded ;  but  in  the 
year  1640  King  Charles  I.  took  possession  of  200.000/.  thus 
lodged,  which  of  ooune  put  e  atop  to  that  praotioe.  Tbit 
■tate  of  thioM  pieeeded  end  moet  pfobeUv  led  to  the  ex- 
tension of  toe  hnvneae  of  ibe  gaUhautbi*  jnet  eK> 
plained. 

Tlii^  biuiness  noon  became  very  considerable^  and  was 
found  convenient  to  the  government.  In  1672  King 
Charles  II.,  who  then  owed  1.328.526/.  to  dw bankers,  bor- 
rowed at  8  per  cent.,  shut  up  the  ExebefMr.  and  for  a  time 
refused  to  pay  either  principal  or  Intereet.  thus  eansing 
great  distress  among  all  classes  of  people.  Yieldin;::  to  the 
elamour  raised  against  this  dishonesty,  the  king  ai  length 
-■onsented  to  ])ay  C  jier  cent,  interest,  but  the  principal  eom 
wuii  not  diiichargtxi  until  forty  years  afierwaras. 

There  are  three  private  banking-bouses  still  earrj  ing  on 
business  in  London  which  were  established  before  the  Bank 
of  England.  Tbe^odonbenkersctmtiniiedltareometlnie 
after  that  event  to  issue  notes,  but  have  long  since  ceased 
to  do  so,  actin<;  solely  as  depositaries  of  money,  discounters 
of  bills,  and  apents  for  bankers  established  in  the  c ouiitr 
No  restriction  has  ever  existed  which  prevents  private  banks 
in  London,  having  noc  more  than  six  nartnera,  from  issuing 
their  notes  pay  able  to  bearer ;  that  tney  have  ceased  to  do 
eo  bae  arieen  from  the  conviction  that  paper  money,  issued 
on  the  eeenrity  of  only  a  small  number  of  individuals,  could 
not  cireulate  profitably  in  competition  with  that  of  a  power- 
fu'  joint-stock  as.sociution.  Pri.  bankers  in  Loriil;;ii  ilo 
liut  make  any  charge  of  comini^s.on  to  their  cuslomer^^, 
and  generally  grant  considerable  facilities  to  them,  both 
hy  discounting  bilU  and  bv  temporary  loans,  either  with  or 
without  security.  Even  wline  nn  kmd  of  neeommodation 
ie  not  lequiiedt  it  is  almost  a  natter  ef  neoeisitj  for  every 
nerehant  or  trader  carrying  on  eonaldenble  business  to 
n  n  ■.  n  n  accou  nt  with  a  banker,  through  whom  he  makes  bis 
payment^  and  who  will  take  from  him  the  daily  trouble  of 
presenting  bills  and  cheques  for  payment. 

At  various  times  some  banking  establishments  in  Lon- 
don have  adopted  the  principle  of  allowing  interest  upon 
depoaits  pUced  in  their  hands,  but  this  bee  not  been  iband 
to  sneeeed.  The  activity  which  characterises  commereial 
jiursuils  in  London  prevenN  deposit  of  money  for  any 
period  that  wnuid  enable  a  banker  to  reahze  such  a  profit 
iVoni  iu  use  as  would  jtutify  the  alkwanee  of  internet  to  the 
depositor. 

The  profits  of  London  bankers  are  principally  derived 
from  dieooanting  meieantile  bate  either  for  their  ouetemers. 
or.  through  the  interven&m  ef  brokers,  ibr  other  parties. 

They  have  preat  facilities  as  regards  the  security  of  this 
buMiiess,  from  the  unreserved  ooufidonce  which  they  are 
accListuTned  to  place  in  ooo  another  es  to  the  credit  of  their 

respective  customttrs. 

The  great  amount  of  money  transactions  daily  carried  on  in 
London,  and  which  has  been  eetimated  at  nearly  Ave  millions, 
bes  led  to  the  invention  ef  a  simple  and  ingenioos  method 

for  economising,'  the  use  of  money.  Almost  all  these  pay- 
mcut8  lire  in  the  furni  of  chequesi  upon  bankers,  or  of 
bills  of  exchange  addressed  to  bankers  for  payment.  At 
three  o'clock  every  afternoun  a  clerk  from  each  banking- 
bouse  proceeds  to  a  house  in  Lombard-street,  called  the 
Cleamg  Hoase*  laUng  with  him  all  the  dtafts  en  ether 
banhen  which  Iwve  been  paid  into  his  boose  that  day.  Mid 
deposits  thein  in  drawers  allotted  to  the  different  bankers. 
Another  clerk  is  afterwards  sent  who  delivers  to  the  first  all 
thednft*  paid  into  the  haBking^houae  vptolnur  o'eleek* 


and  these  are  distribnied  in  tbe  manner  already  desctibed 

He  then  (^ivcs  credit  to  each  respectively  for  the  amount  o> 
drafU  un  his  own  bank  which  he  finds  in  hi:>  own  drawer. 
Balances  are  then  struck,  and  the  claims  thus  found  are 
transferred  from  one  account  to  another,  and  so  wound  up 
and  cancelled,  that  each  clerk  has  to  settle  with  probably 
onlv  two  or  three  others,  and  transactions  to  the  extent  of 
miUioiui  at*  settled  by  the  employment  of  fhmi  SOO,INkOi». 
to  300,000/.  in  bank  n  '--v  On  t!  r  days  appointed  f  ir  the 
BcttlemeTit  of  accotwt.s  at  Itie  Stock  Exchanf^e,  the  money 
',raM-LL<  1  n.i^  thus  settled  are  much  lar^'cr  tbun  at  other 
times,  and  have  amounted  to  nearly  fifteen  millions.  The 
money  requited  for  the  ultimate  settlement  is  not,  however, 
incraaeed  praportiQoaUy,  and  has  addom  exceeded  half  a 
million. 

Tile  hills  or  cheques  which  bankers  do  not  choo'ic  to  pay 
are  returned,  after  the  clearing,  to  the  houses  by  whom  they 
were  presented,  and  by  whom  the  amount  is  then  refunded. 
Drafts  which  are  not  paid  in  until  after  four  o  clock  are  sent 
to  the  banking^UMses  upon  which  thev  are  drawn  to  he 
marked  for  payment  en  tbe  fidlewuig  day ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding, whidi  has  been  adopted  for  the  oonvnrienee  of  the 
bankers  in  making  up  their  accounts  daily  at  a  certnin 
hour,  is  of  the  same  ellect,  as  regardik  the  drawers  and  the 
persons  hy  whom  the  drafts  MO  |^  in»  OB  if  the  payment 
had  actually  been  made. 

There  were  very  few  countr>'  bankers  established  previous 
to  the  Amerieen  wer,  bnt  after  (he  conclusion  of  that  eon- 
teat  their  numbers  inereeeed  greatly.  In  1793  they  were 
subjected  to  heavy  losses,  con8e<{Uent  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  tbe  wur,  and  twenty-two  of  them  became  bankrupt.  The 
passing  of  the  Bank  Restriction  A  i  >v as  Aic  si^^iiai  ior  the 
formation  of  many  establishmeaUi  fur  banking  in  the  coun- 
try. In  1809.  the  first  year  when  bankers  were  re<]uired  to 
uke  out  a  lioense.  the  number  issued  was  702,  which  gra- 
dually roee  to  940  in  1814.  In  that  and  the  two  following 
years  eighty-nine  of  these  bankers  failed,-  and  their  nuot* 
bers  fell  off  greatly.  In  each  of  tbe  years  1823  and  1826 
iliere  were  aMut  800  annual  licenses  iss n  1.  1  ut  their  num- 
bers were  again  reduced  by  eighty  buiiu  uptcies,  and  in 
1832  only  636  licenses  were  demsaded. 

Countij  bonks  in  England  are  all  of  them  banlts  of  de- 
posit and  of  discount ;  they  act  as  agents  for  the  remittance 
of  money  to  and  fW>m  London,  and  for  effecting  payments 
between  different  parts  of  the  bingdom.  The  greater  part 
of  tin  ni  jii  idso  banks  of  issue,  and  their  notes  are  in  many 
cases  made  payable  at  some  bankin<^.house  in  I^ndon,  as 
well  as  at  the  place  where  they  arc  issued. 

A  moderate  rate  of  interest,  from  2  Ui  2lt  per  ceuL,  is 
allowed  by  eonntiy  bankens  upon  deposits  whiob  remain 
with  them  for  any  neiiod  beyond  six  months:  eemo  make 
this  allowance  for  snorter  periods.  Where  a  depositor  has 
idso  a  drawing  account,  the  balance  is  struck  every  six 
months,  and  the  interest  due  upon  the  average  is  placed  to 
his  credit.  Upon  drawing  accounts,  a  commis.Hion,  usually 
of  a  quarter  (lercent.,  is  charged  on  all  payments.  The 
country  banker,  on  bis  part,  pays  his  London  agent  for  tbe 
trouble  whiehho  fwwieiininB,  either  by  keeping  a  certain  sum  of 
money  in  bis  bands  widwut  interest,  or  by  allowing  a  torn- 
mission  on  the  payments  made  for  his  aoeount,  crl^aflxed 
annual  payment  in  lieu  of  the  same. 

The  portion  of  lunds  in  tlieir  hands  from  deposits 

and  issues  which  is  not  required  tor  discouutiug  bills  and 
making  advances  in  tbe  country-,  is  invcstod  in  government 
or  meieantile  eeeuritiee  in  London,  which,  in  tbe  event  of  a 
eontraetion  of  deposits  or  nsoes,  cen  bo  made  immedntely 
available. 

The  establishment  of  bank-.  tl  rouKhout  the  kingdom  has 
contributed  matcriariy  to  the  luih  of  trade.  Without 
them  it  would  hardly  be  pouihle  fur  a  luauufacturer  em- 
ploying any  great  number  of  hands  to  collect  the  money 
nqoired  to  pay  the  weekly  wages  «S  his  people.  It  is  not 
a  ^id  argument  ageinst  their  utility  that  ooeesionally,  by 
the  facilities  they  have  afforded,  the  tendency  to  overtrading 
has  been  encouraged;  there  are  few  benefifei  which  are  not 
capable  of  bein^  abused  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ttie  liKht 
which  has  of  late  been  thrown  upun  the  nature  of  this 
branch  of  business  will  be  tbe  means  of  checking  tbe  evils, 
without  mu^  diminishing  the  good  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  eibct.  It  has  been  urged  that  eouniry  bankers 
have  never  paid  attertion  tn  the  state  of  the  excliangcs,  or 
tbe  circuUtion  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  indicatioDa 

vbiNfay  to  Mgnlato  thmr  own  iMmaabbnt  thai  they  have 
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thrjnfi  bwn  anxious  to  put  out  thoir  notes  «het)flv«r  they 
Mold  do  to  upon  what  they  coDsidered  eood  leeiiri^ ;  that 
w  tbfai  VMped '  thsy  an  giudad  only  byUMir  oiwii  ratpoetiva 
intomti,  each  ono  endoovooring  to  wHndnnr  ai  mwlk  cf  h» 

neighbour's  paper  as  he  can,  and  tn  substitute  his  own.' 
This  vicious  syatftm  has  received  a  timturial  check  from  the 
suppression  of  all  notes  under  5'..  value,  u  iin  isure  which 
arose  out  of  the  investigations  which  followed  the  memorable 
oanie  of  188d.  The  act  of  92nd  Mamh.  1 82G.  by  which  this 
change  was  eflbdad,  prnvided  for  tha  |^ual  vithdiawal  oi 
small  notes  from  cireuhtion,  by  piohibitinf  tho  fbtUfoitttie 
of  any  stamps  for  that  purpose,  and  declared  thai  their  i&sue 
should  wholly  coaso  <Mi  the  5th  of  April,  1829.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  this  act  that  the  Bank  of 
England  undertook,  at  tfae  leoommendation  of  govemmoat, 
to  eatablwh  branelMi  of  its  mm  kody  in  dimmit  paila  of 
the  rountry. 

Tlie  iiractical  effect  of  this  moatore  of  pmaotb^  the  dr* 
culation  at'  nntoB  below  5/.  value,  has  been  to  lessen,  in  an 
important  degree,  the  issues  of  oountnr  bankers.  Previously 
to  their  suppression,  the  small  notes  formed  more  than  one- 
half  tba  oireulatioo  of  ooontry  banks,  whooe  issues  have 
not,  honwer,  bcolt  ledtwad  in  that  proportion,  owing  to  an 
enlarged  amount  of  5/.  notes  bcin^  taken  by  the  public :  the 
reduction,  on  the  whole,  has  been  estimated  at  30  per  cent. 
It  is  fionerally  acknowledged  by  country  bankers  them- 
seh'ea.  that  the  description  of  notes  withdrawn  formed  by 
tu  the  moat  dangerous  part  of  their  issues :  that  in  the 
avent  of  any  ntfi  or  pmie,  tha  notea  of  iL  value  were 
alwevi  fint  brovglit  In  fSr  iMyneBt,  and  tl»t,  in  consequence, 
tho  situation  nf  ihr-  muntry  banker  is  now  one  of  much 
greater  security  lliaa  ii  was  while  small  notc<  were  issued. 

Up  to  tho  present  time  no  lix;al  circulation  has  existed 
K  the  great  maoufiusturing  and  trading  county  of  Lanca- 
shire, where  Bank  of  Bn  gland  noloa  alone  pass  from  hand 
to  hand,  but  a  great  number  of  paymonta  are  adjusted  by 
means  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  or  made  payable  by 
I^mliin  houses.  By  a  very  recent  resolution  the  Joint-Stock 
Bank  of  Manchester  has  determined  upon  issuing  notes. 

A  very  general  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  privateor 
joiat-Btoek  bonks  of  iiatia  should  plaoe  adequato  aecority  in 
the  handa  of  the  states  ao  that  tM  boldaia  of  their  notes 
could  never,  under  anv  circumstances,  suffer  from  their  in- 
solvency ;  and  certainly  there  can  be  no  good  reanon  given 
why  they  should  he  left  in  this  respect  unfettered,  while 
sur^  ample  security  i:i  taken  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
whose  great  wealth  is  matter  of  potoriet^.  Securities  lodged 
with  tba  goTommont  would  oonaiit  either  in  the  pubUo 
atook  or  Bxeheqner  btUa,  and  would  therefore  be  lo  aotne 
extent  produ^f  ivf  of  profit  to  the  parties  by  ^^hnm  they  were 
lodged,  althourrh  their  gains  would  certaaiiy  oe  in  some 
degree  reduced  by  the  measure.  Still  it  appears  reasonable 
that  individuals,  who  are  in  a  manner  obliged  to  receive 
payments  in  notes  of  private  establishlMMiy  should  be  pro- 
looted  against  the  diabonee^  or  oarekaiiMtt  of  tho  iiauoia. 
Banks  of  deposU  are  dilBnvntly  eireunataneed,  as  it  is  at  all 
tines  optional  with  individuals  whether  or  not  to  place  con- 
fidence in  a  banker,  and  it  may  with  safety  be  left  to 
individuals  to  luok  alter  their  own  interest  in  this  respect. 
The  deposit  of  securities  might  in  the  end  prove  no  loss  to 
those  by  whom  they  were  knged.  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
Ikct  would  tend  to  presen-e  them  from  runs,  whiehv  although 
they  may  he  suoeessfully  met,  are  known  to  be  at  all  times 
prwluctive  of  heavy  losses. 

There  is  another  point  which,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
presents  a  curious  anomaly.  The  Bank  of  England,  which 
gives  ample  security  for  the  amount  of  its  issues,  is  bound 
to  taako  returns  k>  government  at  very  short  intervals  of  ^ 
amount  of  ita  issues  and  deposits,  as  well  as  of  the  quantity 
of  coin  and  bullion  in  its  coffers,  while  private  bankers,  who 
give  no  security,  have  not  the  slightest  check  plai  i  1  unon 
thflin  in  ihis  re«pect.  It  might  certainly  be  inconvenient  to 
individual  bankers  thus  to  reveal  the  stato  of  their  business, 
but  it  must  be  allowed  that  tba  intereils  of  tlM  publie 
should  outweigh  all  such  considerations. 

At  the  time  of  pas>*ing  the  law  for  the  supprc^^inn  of 
small  notes  in  pjigluiul,  prm-ision  was  made  by  the  \e- 

?islature  in  the  manner  already  dei^cribed,  for  the  esta- 
lishment  of  joint-stock  banks,  whi^h  should  be  banks 
of  issue,  at  any  distance  beyond  sixty-five  miles  from 
JLondoD.  In  oonaoqueiioe  of 'this  aet  nmo  than  thirty 
MnNloakhtDkinB  oompaaios  bavt  b^on  ibrnwd  in  Eng- 
kni  priaoipaUriS  flw  noMten  mi  nunftolutaf  d£> 


tricts.  Hitherto  the  re«uU  appears  to  have  been  advan- 
tageous baft  to  their  proprietors  and  the  public.  The 
qritom  upon  wbieb  the  buauoas  is  oondueted  is  tba  same 
geneiany  as  that  pursued  by  private  aatablisbments ;  but 

it  is,  of  course,  more  cbliiratory  upon  managers  acting 
for  others  to  uso  great  ciiuiion  in  their  dealir, gs,  and  to 
adhere  rigicly  to  sy  ti  ;a,  than  it  is  for  an  nid  vidual  or  a 
small  number  of  partners  without  the  same  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility. For  this  reason,  as  woU  aj<  for  the  greater  sc- 
ourity  they  o&r.  joint-stock  banks  may  in  the  end  be  more 
to  the  advantage  of  the  public  at  Urge,  altbou  gb  they  mav 
not  offer  tba  aamaMliliaa  to  indindinltNdBnas  olbar 
banks. 

The  establishment  of  a  joint^tock  banking  company  in 
London,  consequent  upon  tha  declaration  in  the  aet  of 
1833,  which  removed  tiie  dottbt  aiiBting  asto  <ba  legality 
of  soob  sn  undertaking,  is  yet  too  recent  to  allow  any 
estimate  to  be  formed  of  its  usefulness  to  the  publie  or 
it»  profitableness  to  the  stockholders.  Mu  h  will  depi  u  l, 
OS  regards  both  these  objects,  upon  the  degr^  of  prudence 
with  which  its  nSun  are  managed ;  but  it  seems  ditlicult* 
in  the  absenoe  of  espariiOiMa,  to  disiwvar  wby  such  an  un 
dertaking,  if  eantioudy  oooduetod,  ahoidd  not  succeed  fai 
London,  where  the  field  for  banking  operations  is  the  largest 
that  could  be  i-hosen,  at  least  as  well  ns  similar  associatiuas 
have  8ucccc<le<l  in  otl;i.'r  [  a:!-.  cMim  U: iitni  Kingdom. 

A  national  bank  was  estauhslted  by  cfiarterin  Ireland  in 
1783,  with  the  same  privileges  as  thoso  granted  to  the  Bank 
of  England  by  the  aet  ef  170a.  Tho  origiaal  oapilai  of 
this  corpora&n  was  600,000/.,  and  wu  lent  to  government 
at  four  percent,  interest.  The  management  is  vested  ia  ,t 
governor,  deputy-mjvernor,  and  flf^n  directors.  In  l8(i:> 
1,000,000/.  was  added  to  its  capital.  Tliii  sum,  v  hn  h  was 
raised  by  subscription  among  the  pri^rietors  at  the  mtc  of 
1 25  per  cent,  was  also  bnt  to  govamnwnt  at  five  per  cent, 
intemt  In  1821  the  capital  was  angnented  to  3.000,0001/^ 
and  a  fbrther  prolongation  of  tha  ahaitor  was  granted  in 
I8OR,  to  expire  on  January  1.  1836. 

Tl>e  syslam  adopted  by  and  in  regard  to  the  Bank  of 
England  has  on  various  occasions  been  extended  to  the  Bank 
of  Ireland.  In  when  it  became  necessary  to  restrict 
the  Bank  of  Bngland  from  paying  iu  notes  in  gold,  that 
measure  was,  almost  necessarily,  adopted  in  Ireland,  and  in 
consequence  the  issue  of  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  increased 
from  780,000/.,  which  it  was  in  1  797,to  upward*  of  4,000,000/», 
before  the  Suspension  Act  was  ultimately  n^pcaled. 

This  same  imasure  led,  as  in  England,  to  tho  establish 
mant  of  numerooa  private  banks  in  iialaiid ;  fifty  of  tbeoe 
wave  in  operation  in  tM4.  The  power  of  iamin^  notea 
was  greatly  abuMnl  by  these  banks,  and  the  miseh:ef  thus 
occasioned  was  nctrravated  by  other  individuals  issuing 
notes  also.  It  v,,i-;  lmvi-h  in  I  '.iilence  by  several  ]X'i'>ons^ 
before  a  committee  oi  the  House  of  Commons,  that  about 
this  time  there  were  2tft  isMMi*  of  paper  money  in  Ire- 
land, whose  notes  war*  hi  soma  oaaaa  put  Ibrtb  fir  n 
fbw  shillings,  and  oeeasienally  oven  as  ww  as  €dl  and 
3d.  each.  These  issuers  consiste<l  of  merchants,  sbop- 
keepers,  and  petty  dealers  of  all  descriptions.  The  con>e- 
quencGS  'might  easily  have  been  foreseen  ;  forgeries  and 
frauds  innumerable  were  committed,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  put  a  legal  stop  to  the  practice.  The  mischief 
recoiled  with  sevenQr  upon  the  bankers,  so  thai  of  the  Mty 
who  carried  on  business  in  1804.  only  nineteen  remained  in 
1812.  A  few  bad  prudently  withdrawn  from  business,  but 
the  remainder  iiad  failed  ;  and  of  the  nineteen  here  men- 
tioned eleven  became  bankrupt  in  1830. 

Tba  mischief  and  misery  thus  oeoasioned  called  loudly 
Ibr  tte  interftrenee  of  government,  and  in  1 82 1  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  by  which  joint- 
stock  banking  companies  were  allowed  to  be  established  at 
I  L  h-tnr  I!  oi  fifty  It  sh  ra  les  ftwn  Dublin.  This  aet  was 
liowever  inoperative,  m  consequence  of  its  omitting  to  repeal 
several  vexatkms  restrictions :  and  it  was  not  untu  after  tho 
passing  of  a  now  aet  in  1824,  by  which  this  airor  was  nam' 
died,  uat  a  joint'4loek  banking  companywas  estoblishad  in 
Belfast  with  a  capitnl  of  half  a  million.  This  was  fnllawe<l  in 
1825  by  the  formation  of  the  Provincial  Rank  of  Ireland,  w  ith 
a  subscribed  capital  of  two  millions,  one-fourth  part  of  which 
has  been  paid  up  b\^the  shareholders.  The  shareholders  are 
prindpally  resident  m  England,  where  the  management  of  the 
bank  is  conducted,  tlie  chief  offica  baiocin  London,  ndsaa* 
soeiatton  eairieaonhnataiasain  mttafflw  principal  cMn  lod 
towm  oflnhHidbifOQdtht  pmoMdiMnea&oB  DyfeBih 
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Each  branch  is  imar  ri^'c d  under  the  control  of  th«  dinci(»s, 
b-.  ni  ai^riit,  '.vuIl  ine  -vivior  and  assistance  of  two  ormora 
gentlemen  residing  in  the  district,  each  of  whom  holds  at 
least  ten  shares  In  tfw  bank.  The  system  of  busineM 
•doflied  is  the  aum  M  ii  fttUowed  by  the  Seoteh  baalw. 
n»  company  is  touMemi  to  be  in  a 
its  dividends  are  risinir.  cind  the  «tock  is  saleable  at  a  hi^h 
premium.  The  benefit  to  the  country  from  the  introduottoD 
and  prudiDt  aaqplogFiMnt  of  m  wneh  Mpiltl  In*  Imhi  very 
great. 

In  the  same  year  with  ihu  tormation  of  the  Provincial 
Bfenk,  Um  diiMton  of  Ihe  Baak  of  Iralaad  began  to  MtabUsh 
ImneMa  ta  the  ceantijr.  TIm  notaa  tnoM  fi«u  theae 

branches  were  not  at  first  payable  except  in  Dublin  ;  liut 
this  inconvenience  has  been  rectified  by  the  uct  9  Geo,  IV., 
c.  81,  which  makes  it  <  i  i;:  tory  on  all  banks  t  >  pay  their 
notes  at  the  phices  where  they  are  issued.  The  notes  of  the 
norineial  Bank  are  reeeifvd  hf  the  Irish  government  in 
mpMUt  Ibr  dutiM  and  Mm  «qinU]r  with  the  nolM  of  lb* 
Bank  of  Ireland. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  Provincial  Ba^k  has 
hrouplit  forth  proposals  for  the  formation  of  a  second  esta- 
blishment of  the  like  nature;  but  this  company,  although 
powerfully  supported,  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  commence 
business. 

The  U«  of  1826.  iMtidding  tbo  iaiiM  of  autm  under 
vnlae,  does  not  cxtuid  to  ^land. 

V.  Scotch  system  qf  Banking. — There  are  three  incor- 

eiiated  public  banks  in  Scotland :  one  of  these,  called  the 
ank  of  Scotland,  was  established  by  act  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  in  1695;  another,  called  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  received  a  rafti  cbtrtarin  1187;  and  the  third, 
the  Britiak  JUntn  C(Niij|Win7.  was  inooiipotntod  in  1746  fbr 
the  purpow  of  imdertaknig  the  nwnu«Btur»  of  Imsn,  bat 
now  o{H  rates  w  n  buikinf  oomfttijMitjr:  it*  cnpftnl  is 

300.001)/. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  originally 
1.200,000^  Scots,  or  100,006^  sterling  money,  divided  into 
1200  shares.  This  ci^ital  baa  since  been  au^rmented  at 
dilBmot  tioMi.  and  wm  amoont*  to  i,500,oou^.  sterUng, 
bat  of  tbis  mini  only  one  odlBon  baa  baoo  paid  up  by  the 
subscribers.  This  bank  began  to  Oltablisn  branches  in 
1G'J6,  and  issued  notes  for  I/,  each  in  1704.  It  also  begaa 
very  early  to  recet\*e  deposits,  for  which  it  allowed  interest; 
and  in  1729  introduced  the  plan  of  granting  credits  encash 
accounts,  which  now  ftma  n  jN^idf^  ftacme  of  fha  Scotch 
banking  •yatom. 

Tbe  nature  of  tbaie  cash  aoooimte  oonalits  fn  die  bank 
p-^  inp  "i  :  lit  r  n  loan,  to  the  extent  of  a  .«iiTn  nfjrecdupon,  to 
aiiv  i.idiviiluai  Of  house  of  business  that  tan  piocure  two  or 
more  persons,  of  undoubted  credit  and  property,  to  become 
auret^  for  the  repayment,  on  demand,  of  the  sum  credited, 
with  interest.  When  a  person  has  obtained  this  credit,  he 
may  employ  the  amount  in  hia  business,  paying  interest 
only  upon  tM  avm  wkieh  be  aetaally  uses,  and  n*ving  in- 
tr  -.^t  allowed  to  him  from  the  day  of  repaying  any  part 
ot  the  loan.  These  loans  arc  advanced  in  the  notes  of  the 
bank,  whose  advantage  from  tlie  system  consists  in  the  call 
which  these  credits  produce  fur  the  uuiuu  of  their  paper,  and 
from  the  opportunity  which  they  afford  for  the  profitable 
ompbyuMnt  of  part  of  their  dopoaits.  In  order  to  render 
this  part  of  their  business  as  aavantageout  and  sefmre  as 
possible,  it  is  necessary  that  the  credits  should  be  frrqin^ntly 
operated  upon;  and  if  the  managers  of  the  bank  luul  that 
they  are  med  as  doad  loans  to  produce  interest  only,  or  that 
the  operations  of  the  borrower  are  infrequent,  so  that  the 
aaMMint  of  notes  called  fur  is  inconsiderable  during  the 
yoar.  liMy  .vill  apeedily  put  an  end  to  the  credit,  it  being  to 
thn  intoreat  of  tna  bank  to  keep  up  an  aetrra  dreulanati 
of  its  notes 

These  cash  accounts  are  found  to  be  very  advantageous 
to  traders,  by  supplying  an  additional  capital,  for  the  use  of 
which  they  pay  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  it  whicli 
they  employ. 

The  management  of  the  Bank  of  SooUand  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  deputy-governor,  twelve  ordinary  and  twelve  ox- 

tr  ii  r  l  hLir  ,  i!ir,  (Mi  i  s  They  arc  chosen  every  year  by  the 
sluijkiiyl.kia  uavujg  2j0/.  of  stock  or  upwariLs.  The  ma- 
nat?ement  of  the  various  branches,  which  are  opened  in  all 
the  principal  towns  in  Scotlajid,  is  ooofided  to  cashiers  or 
•gents. 

Tilft  RoyaiBankof  Seotland  had  at  first  a  oamlal  of 
}»0,MML,  irbiok  bao  linoe  been  incraaaad  to  2Sm 


The  system  of  business  adopted  by  this  establufameiit  vti 
by  the  British  Linen  Company  is  the  name  as  that  of  tbo 
Bank  of  Scotland,  which  has  already  been  dwcribed. 

The  act  of  170S,  which  restrained  oay  aaeociatien  having 
nan  than  six  partiiaas  turn  issuing  notes  ^yable  to  bearer, 
did  net  estoad  to  Seodand,  where  banking  companies,  with 
numerous  partners  dealiniy;  on  n  joint-stock,  have  long 
existed.  The  persons  who  embark  in  these  uiidcrtakings 
being  each  answerable  with  his  whole  property  for  the  en- 

Sigements  of  the  bank,  the  pubhu  has  always  given  to 
em  a  great  degree  of  confiaence.  which  baa  in  no  case 
been  nriaplaeed,  In  17tS  and  laSft,  when  so  many  bank- 
ruptdaa  took  phee  amonf  eeantry  bankers  in  England,  not 
one  Scotch  bank  fni'o t  >  mnka  good  its  engas^emeiits. 
Some  defaulterh  Ij^vu  t>iucc  uppeared,  but  not  whera  tht> 
number  of  partners  has  been  large.  In  another  respect 
the  law  which  regulates  the  system  of  banking  in  Scotland 
differs  from  that  in  force  in  England.  The  act  of  I826t 
triud&  nut  an  and  to  die  ciwulation  of  notes  under  &/.,  does 
Mt  anai^  to  Scodand,  vbow  •  oooaidarable  part  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  (he  country  is  composed  of  notes  of 
1/.  value.  Hitherto  this  eircumstanoe  does  not  appear  to 
lii  .f  1).  m  attended  by  any  mischievous  consequences. 

All  banking  estabhshments  in  Scotland  take  in  deposits 
and  allow  interest  upon  very  small  sums  lodged  with  tbom. 
A  fiurt  which  my  aoeonnt  Ibc  tfaa  abaaooo  of  aavings'  bnnka 
in  that  part  of  tim  kingdoou  TIm  intereat  aHowod  varies 
Bccordinp  U)  ihr-  current  market  ratf.  The  rate  has  some- 
times been  us  li  ffh  as  4  per  cent.,  but  ai  present  does  not 
execs  l  2  t  I  'lit  per  cent.  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Hoii»e  of  Commons  of  iS'/ti,  to  which  the 
subject  of  banking  in  8aotland  and  Ireland  was  referred* 
that  the  aniagato  MMMUt  of  the  sums  deposited  with  the 
Soetob  baua  was  tlien  ftnn  twenty  to  twenty-one  ndnona, 


and  there  is  reason  for  he 


tbattlw  sum  has  since 


been  grestly  increased.   It  appeared  fh>m  the  inquiries  of 
the  committee  just  mentioned,  that  about  one-half  of  the  do 
positors  in  Scotch  bonks  are  persona  in  the  aame  rank  and 
station  aa  the  dapaaitan  in  anvi^*  boiika  in  Saglaad  «ad 
Ireland. 

The  ebartored  and  prirato  banka  in  fleodnnd  have  all  of 

them  agent-H  in  Ivmditn  upon  whom  they  draw  bills,  bnt 
their  notes  are  not  mode  payablu  except  in  Scotland. 

It  IS  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Committeo  of  t  i;  H  um' 
of  Commons  above  mentioned,  that  at  the  time  their  inquiry 
was  made  (May,  1826),  there  were  thirty-two  banks  in 
Sootland.  including  the  threo  obartand  ennpaniea.  Of  tha 
wioafning  twenty-nine,  the  National  Vank  of  Seotland  bad 
1 2.*} 8  partners  :  the  Commci  inl  Ti:ink  of  Scotland,  521  ;  the 
Aberdeen  Town  and  County  Bauk,  441)  .  three  others  had 
each  more  than  100  partners;  in  six  the  number  was  be- 
tween 20  and  100  ;  and  in  the  remaining  seventeen  banks 
the  number  of  partners  in  each  fell  short  of  twenty.  Tho 
gmator  part  of  the  Scotch  banks  have  branobes  in  ooo- 
nexion  with  the  principal  eatabliilinient,  eaeb  branoh 
managed  by  a'l  r,t  acting  under  the  immediate  directions 
of  his  eraployti.N,  nuA  givmg  security  to  them  for  his  con- 
duct. At  the  dale  of  this  report  the  Bank  of  Scolland  had 
sixteen  branches ;  the  British  Linen  Company  hod  twenty- 
seven  branches  ;  the  Commercial  Bank  thirty-one;  and  the 
total  nombor  of  branoh  banka  eataUtsbad  in  Sootland 
was  133. 

Tiie  Scotch  hanlicn?  Imrp  n  practice  which  is  rigorously 
adhered  to,  of  cxchangmg  each  other's  notes  twice  a  week 
and  immediately  paying  the  balances.  For  that  |>ur|)o«e 
each  bank  has  an  agent  in  Edinburgh,  by  whom  this  ar- 
rangeOMIkt  is  conducted  every  Monday  and  Friday.  Tho 
balaoees  aio  paid  by  bills  at  ten  daya'  date  od  London. 
The  Btoto  of  Oieae  faalanoes  ia  kiolwd  at  widi  great  atten- 
tion :  if  anything  at  all  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  a  bank 
were  thereby  indicated,  the  others  woull  instantly  interfere 
and  f  irce  the  party  to  alter  its  proceedings.  This  rowr>e 
has  proved  efficient  in  fiuarding  against  any  ov»»r  iissue  of 
bank  notes,  and  in  preventing  the  consequent  depreciation 
of  their  value.  The  plan  of  periodically  exchanging  nolM 
with  eaeb  other  is  partially  acted  upon  in  some  districts  in 
England,  and  it  i»  to  be  regretted  that  a  similar  plan  cannot 
be  adopted  throughout  the  ftountry.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  obstacle  to  its  practice  within  different  dfstricts  ; 
and,  if  thifi  were  done,  the  security  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
more  prudent  among  tbooouMiybaiikots,  wooldba  mndi 
increased. 
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—The  fc«nltiTi(f  businew  is  followed  in  the  United  States  of 
America  to  a  very  ^reat  extent ;  and,  as  retranls  sorao  of 
its  principles,  upon  a  system  whii-h  requires  notice. 

Theonlv  esUblishment  of  the  kind  that  partakes  of  a 
mtianal  character  ii  the  United  States  Bank.  The  prin- 
cipil  office  of  this  ineorporation  is  ia  Pbilaidalphi&;  but  it 
Me  bnnebee  in  all  the  principal  oommeniil  tovni  of  tiie 
Union. 

An  United  States  bank  was  incorporated  in  17M,  under 
a  charter  for  twenty -one  years  ;  this  having  expired  in  1  811 
was  not  renewed,  and  it  was  not  untU  that  the  existing 
institution  waa  incorporated.  It  has  a  capital  of  thirty-fivc 
mOlioiu  of  doUaa  in  ahaim  of  lOO  dollars  each.  One^fifth 
of  the  dMTM  were  aubieiibetl  by  the  govemnient.  The 
management  is  confided  to  twenty-five  directors,  who  must 
Iwi  stockholders  ;  five  of  the  number  are  annually  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rest 
are  elected  by  the  stockholders.  The  charter  of  this  bank 
will  expire  in  Mueh.  1836 ;  a  bill  for  its  renewal  passed 
both  Hooees  of  Coognaein  1838.  but  bee  be«n  ngeeied  by 
the  President. 

The  capital  of  the  '  Stales'  banks  existinp  in  1790  was 
about  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  chartered  in  1791,  adde<l  ten  millions  of  dollars  to 
that  amount.  Before  the  closing  of  this  establishment 
by  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1811,  there  were  in 
the  United  States  eightj^eight  ■tate-bank.<<,  with  capitals 
emonntinji;  to  forty-two  millionsaf  dollars.  A  great  increase 
upon  this  number  and  amount  has  since  taken  place:  on 
the  Ist  of  January,  183 1,  there  were  throughout  the  Union 
330  state-banks,  whose  united  capitals  amounted  to  110 
millions  of  doUan ;  and  from  a  paper  laid  before  Congress 
in  June,  IBM.  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  boanng 
establishments  was  increased  to  506,  and  that  the  UBOUIlt 
of  their  capital  paid  up  was  205,123.792  dollars. 

It  may  well  ha  imagined  that  so  great  and  rapid  an  ex- 
tension of  the  banking  business  could  not  have  arisen  alto- 

ether  from  the  wants  of  the  community,  but  must  have 
m  baaed  noon  a  spiiit  of  speculation  adverse  to  its  into- 
resta.  It  n  theiofoce  not  surprising  that  shortljr  sftor  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  United  States  and  this  country 
in  1812,  a  great  portion  of  these  banks,  including  all  Koutli 
and  west  of  N  >i  Ih .^'l.tid,  were  obhged  tu  suspend  tlieir 
specie  payments.  I'or  adoptir^g  this  measure  the  Ame- 
rican hankers  could  not  aaducc  the  .same  reason  as  led 
to  the  Ileetru^i<»i  Aet  in  Bngland  in  1797;  they  must 
have  been  plaoed  In  so  nnfiiTooimble  a  posiltoo  eolely 
through  the  ruinous  competition  which  had  led  each  of 
them  to  force  as  lar^'e  an  amount  of  its  notes  upon  the  public 
as  possible.  Hy  tins  means  the  precinus  metals  were  in  a 
manner  forced  out  of  the  countr)' ;  and  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  eonfldence  began  tu  be  shakM,  the  bankers  wsie 


wholly  nnpMpated  Ibr  the  ehsnnk 
The  diflsolotionof  the  United  States  Bsnk  in  1811  had  ib- 

voured  this  short-sighted  policy  of  private  bankers,  bv  widen- 
ing the  sphere  of  their  business,  without  adding  in  any  way 
to  their  means  of  conducting  it  On  the  contrary,  a  very  large 
nroportion  of  the  stock  of  the  United  States  }3ank  having 
been  hsild  by  foreigners  was  remitted  abroad,  anri  this  being 
m  mniltanee  suddenly  called  (or  out  of  the  ordinary  eoww 
of  oommeree,  was  in  great  part  eflbeted  by  the  exportatiou 
of  the  precious  metals.  The  sujipresNion  of  the  United 
SlsLtcs  Bank  had  been  attended  by  the  further  consequence 
of  calling  new  banking  establishments  into  action  in  order 
to  fill  tbuB  chasm.  In  the  four  years  fruoi  1st  January, 
1811,  to  lat  January,  1819,  no  fewer  than  120  new  b^nks 
were  chartaired«  with  nmninal  capilals  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  forty  millions  of  deltam. 

Dunne  the  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  the 
United  St.itos,  the  pa])«r  currency  was  increased  about  filly 
per  cent.,  and  iLs  value  was  depreciated  on  the BVeraga about 
twenty  per  cent,  as  compared  with  bullion. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  organization  of  the  New  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  in  January,  1817.  that  delegates  from 
the  banks  in  the  principal  <Hnnniercl«I  states  having  met* 
at  Philadelphia  to  consider  of  the  circumst^.'  f  ^  m  vhich 
their  establishments  were  placed,  determined  upon  sniiulta- 
iieonNly  resuming  payments  in.  specie,  a  measure  greatly 
assisted  by  the  importation  of  a  large  amount  of  bulUuu  by 
the  newly<estaUished  public  bank. 

This  eeutae  was  feUowed  by  such  a  oontraetion  of  their 
iiattsa  on  the  part  of  privaln  banbMS  as  oocasloned  g«Mt 
and  wide-spread  eomnaidal  distms.  IMbIs  eontraeted  in 


the  depreciated  currency  bocamr  ':-i'1denly  poyable  at  its  par 
value,  while  the  facilities  u-Udh',  ui>tained  from  the  bankcri* 
for  their  liquidation  were  as  suddenly  stopped  by  a  refusal  of 
discounts.  It  IS  at  such  moments  as  tbe«e.  when  the  n- 
turning  good  senso  of  a  people  kads  them  to  restore  the 
soundnoM  of  their  eunenoy,  that  the  full  evjla  of  a  de- 
parture firom  true  principles  an  felt.  Up  to  a  certain  point 

the  depreciation  of  the  currency  may  be,  and  frequent!)  i.s, 
accompanied  by  a  delusive  show  of  prosperity,  but  which  is 
sure  in  the  end  to  have  all  its  fallacy  revealed.  Mr.  Gal- 
latin states  that  the  number  of  banks  that  failed  between 
1311  and  18!H^  in  dilEBrent  pai^  of  the  Uniun,  was  188, 
whieh  had  pDsssised  oapitals  to  the  amount  in  the  aggngato 
of  near  thirty  millions  of  doHars.  In  some  of  these  esses 
the  loss  fell  fbr  the  greatest  part  upon  the  holders  of  hank- 
notes  and  on  depositors ;  the  stock  holdcri>  had  '  paid  for  titeit 
shares  in  their  own  promissory  notes,  which  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  hank  they  afterwaids  redeemed  by  do* 
livcring  up  to  be  cancelled  tbo  stoofc  intiieir  tiames»  and 
thus  stt&rad  no  losa.* 

VHib  one  solitary  exoeptbn— that  of  the  bank  of  the  late 
Mr.  Girard  in  Philadelphia— all  the  private  banks  csUiblished 
in  the  United  States  are  joint-stock  companies  incorporated 
by  law,  with  fixed  capitals,  to  the  extent  of  which  only  the 
stockholders  are  in  moet  esses  responsible.  Hie  businem 
of  all  consists  in  weeiving  dqpMtts,  disooonting  raoreantile 
bills,  lending  money  on  seeurity.  and  issuing  notes.  It 
may  afford  a  clearer  view  of  the  system  of  business  pursued 
by  these  banks  if  we  give  from  Mr.  Gallatm's  excellent 
pamphlet  '  On  the  Currency  and  Banking  System  of  the 
United  States,'  the  following  abstract  of  the  situation  of  the 
thirty-one  ebartored  banks  of  Ponnsylvanis*  in  November, 
1889:— 
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In  considering  what  would  be  the  situation  of  tliesc 
banks,  in  the  event  of  such  an  impairing  of  public  confi- 
dence as  would  oocaskm  a  run  upon  tbem*  we  must  not  take 
into  the  aeeount  the  item  of  notes  and  bebnees  due  by  other 
banks,  which  form  part  of  the  deposits,  and  must  go  to 
reduce  the  sura  of  16,028,000  dollars  on  the  other  side  of 
the  account  to  12.f)90,00ti  dollars.  The  profwrlion  which 
the  specie  bears  to  this  sum  is  not  guile  onc-tifih;  and 
although  the  amount  of  discounted  bills  might  be  pro- 
gressively diminisbed  by  their  follu^  due,  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  mode  of  ralief  to  themselves  eoaM  only  be  adopted 
by  the  banks  at  the  hazard  of  endangering  all  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  State,  in  the  j>rosperity  of  which  their 
whole  sak'ty,  as  well  as  the  secunty  flf  the  liAMen  of  their 
notes,  is  involved. , 

The  legislatures  of  several'  of  the  states  have  by  no 
msMM  neglcoted  this  important  sulgeot,  and  have  enden- 
voured  to  provide  Ibr  the  prudent  management  of  the  banks 
by  1  rrr'*iT',L'  amount  of  their  issues  in  proportion  to 
their  cainLuls,  requiring  that  not  less  than  a  certain  propor- 
tion (generally  50  per  cent.)  of  their  nomi  i  il  i|  rais  shall 
be  actually  paid  up  in  gold  or  sdver,  and  cxisuiig  m  their 
>aults,  before  they  In-gm  business*  and  by  rendering  4m 
directors  of  esch  twok  penonaOy  responsible  for  the  conw* 
qnenoes  of  bnaking  these  and  otfier  roles  formed  fbr  the 
protection  of  the  public. 

In  Massachusetts  the  banks  arc  restrained  from  i.ssuing 
notes  fur  a  less  sum  than  one  dollar.  The  States  i  f  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Virginia  have  forbidden  the  issuc 
of  noISS  of  a  lower  denomination  than  five  dollars.  All 
noces  are  payaUs  in  specie;  and  if  such  payment  be  rsAased, 
the  bank  is  liable  to  pay  the  holder  damages  at  the  tnte  of 
24  per  cent,  per  1  i/i  n  for  the  time  payment  is  refused  or 
delayed.  The  hanking  system  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
much  extolled,  and  in  particular  the  banks  of  the  town  uf 
Boston  have  been  held  up  as  models  for  imitation.  Certain 
it  is,  that  since  the  passing  of  the  present  laws  regulating 
bonking,  no  instanee  has  oeeurred  of  the  failure  of  any  bank 
in  Bostsn.  This  mremnstanoe  may  in  a  great  menanre  bn 
aoeoonted  fbr  by  the  fbot.  fbat  in  tlw  event  of  n  tun  u|iod 
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MWttM  of  thMB*  tiM  Othtr  bankn  immediately  come  forward 
leili  airistanee  viA  all  their  disposable  revourccs,  provided 
its  total  assets  can  be  shown  l  >  In-  equal  V)  the  aninunt  of 
ita  liabitities  ;  ami  this  assistance  would  be  coiitiiiufjl  until, 
by  withholding  discounts,  collecting  ita  debts,  and  diap^isinK 
01  ita  assinxable  aecuhties,  it  would  bo  enabled  to  satisfy  all 
daion  vitiiottt  foMUvaiuence. 


ham  ooenmd,  diignceful  to  the  parties  oon- 
eorned.  when  Ibe  directom  of  pn^eeted  Iwittn 

for  a  singl(>  tlay  i)]e  amount  of  specie  required  by  law  to  be 
in  their  cuffers  before  the  cummenceuicnt  of  business — have 
submitted  this  borrowed  specie  to  the  mspei  tinn  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  have  sworn  that  it 
Ibnned  the  first  instalment  paid  bv  the  stockholders  m  fulfi!- 
BMnt  of  tha  design  of  the  kgwitiuo.  Such  proceedings 
cannot  bavo  been  oomnaon ;  and  it  may  be  imaj^ned  that  no 
body  of  men  capable  of  siirh  a  jup^'le  woulil  sufTicienfly 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  fellowciiizens  tn  be  able  suc- 
cessfully to  embark  in  a  business  where  that  coolldonoe 
must  be  so  essential  a  part  of  the  'stock  in  trade.' 

In  New  York,  Maryland,  and  some  othorof  tho  itltM, 
the  charter  of  a  bonk  ia  forfeited  fimn  tfafl  nunmont  that  it 
refuses  to  pay  its  notes  or  depoahs  in  tpede. 

There  are  twenty  incorporated  banks  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  some  of  which  paid  a  bonus  to  the  state  for  their  aets 
of  incorporation.  Their  capitals  amount  to  twelve  millions 
of  dollars.  A  branch  of  tlie  United  Slates  Bank  is  alM> 
cstal>lished  in  the  oi^,  and  about  one- sixth  of  its  capital  is 
considered  to  be  applieaUe  to  this  station,  giviag  thiu  a 
banking  capital  to  tin  ettrof  about  four  milBons -sterling. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  whose 
nnallest  note  is  of  five  dollars  value,  all  the  banks  existing 
in  New  York  issue  notes  for  one  dollar  and  upwards.  All 
the  banks  discount  mercantile  bills.  No  interest  is  allowed 
on  deposits  ;  and  in  fact,  the  activity  of  the  trade  of  the  city 
ia  ao  ereat  in  comparison  with  the  capitals  of  the  merchants, 
that  doposits  Ibr  soeh  a  length  of  tiaM  as  mndd  justify  the 
payment  of  interest  are  unknown. 

An  Act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  in  April,  1829,  callerl  the  '  S;ifety  Fund  Ar  t,"  in  the 
provisions  of  which  'all  inonied  corptinuions  therealler  to  be 
created  or  renewed  arc  subjected.'  Under  one  of  its  prori- 
stoDs, every  such  corporation  is  obliged, on  the  Istof  January 
in  aaoh  year,  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  ono'balf  o  r 
ona  per  eent.,  al  (be  option  of  the  managM*.  on  the  nmount 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  and  to  continue  sue  ii  payment 

until  three  per  cent,  in  the  whole  shall  be  paid  :  this  fund 
to  remain  perpietual  in  t!ie  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and  to  be 
solely  appro[)riate<l  to  the  p  is  tiient  of  the  debts  of  such  bank- 
ing corporations  as  may  become  in.solvent.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  proportion  of  interest  arising  from  its  puyincnts  is  carried 
to  the  credit  of  eadi  bank,  after  pravidiiig  ibr  th«  ^yment 
of  salaries  to  certain  eommissionera  who  an  appointed  to 
investigate  at  least  four  times  in  every  year  the  affairs  of 
each  banking  corporation  in  the  state.  These  commissioners 
are  invested  with  extensive  powers  to  examine  the  officers 
of  the  bank^  upon  oath,  to  inspect  the  Itook-s  &c. 

In  all  eases  where,  firom  the  <iate  of  their  incorporation, 
and  the  detenntnation  of  the  directors  of  any  Iwnk  not  to 
bring  thenselves  under  the  piwWons  of  <bis  act,  they  do 
not  contribute  to  the  Safety  Fund,  those  directors  are  held 
personally  liable  to  the  lull  extent  of  all  losses  which  the 
xliareholders  or  creditors  of  the  bank  iinder  the.r  charge  may 
sustain  by  reason  of  their  departure  from  the  course  of  ma- 
najicment  prescribed  by  their  act  of  incorporation.  Four- 
teen of  the  banks  in  the  ci^  of  New  York  were  oonttibuton 
in  18SS  totiwSaCBtyFand. 

In  providing  thus  strictly  for  the  payment  of  notes  in 
specie,  the  legislatures  have  not  insisted  that  coin  of  the 
United  States  shall  alone  be  used  ;  and  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  adopt  a  schedule  of  jirices  at  which  the  coins  of 
different  countries  shall  be  considen-d  good  tender  of  pay- 
ment Some  of  the  banks  have  fairly  enough  availed  them- 
selves of  this  eircumstaaea  to  avoid  th«  expense  of  being 
obliged  continually  to  answer  every  commeraial  demand  fi>r 
specie.  Very  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  New  United 
States  Rank,  the  liirectors  found  themselves  under  a  con- 
tinued necessity  ot  this  kind.  Having  made  ample  provi- 
sion from  time  to  time  of  Spanish  dollars,  they  were  con- 
stantly drained  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  to 
China,  for  which  purpose  that  deaeriptiMl  of  coin  is  well 
suited.  This  inTtdved  the  bank  in  a aomtaatOKpense,  which 
wtaal  onea  avddad  by  importing  to  the  vakw  of  five  millions 


of  dollars  in  the  old  six-franc  pieces  of  France,  now  withdrawn 
from  circulation  in  the  latter  country,  under  which  cin  um 
stance  they  were  pureh.iM.>d  on  reasonable  terras.  These 
pieces  they  offered  in  payment  at  the  schedule*!  price  when> 
ever  specie  was  demanded;  but  as  these  coins  warn  not 
adapted  to  the  mercantile  purpose  in  view,  they  wete  snf* 
fered  to  remain  quietlv  in  the  vwdto  of  tha  taanlc.  which  has 
recently  remitted  baek  the  wholo  amount  in  tlw  origiaa. 
packages  to  France. 
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BANKS  FOR  SAVINGS  are  insUtutiuis  of  modem 
inwntion,  established  in  this  country  to  enoourage  baUts  of 

prudence  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes,  >\  ho  were  pre- 
viously without  any  places  where  they  could  atately  and 
profitably  dc|K)sit  the  small  sums  wUehth^T  might  bo  alda 
to  set  aside  from  their  earnings. 

The  origin  of  savings'  banks  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Smith  of  Wendovar,  whob  in  tha  year  1799. 
eirenlated  proposals,  in  eonjvnetMin  witti  two  of  nis  parun- 
ioner?.  in  which  they  offered  to  receive  from  any  inhabitant 
of  the  parish  any  sum  from  twopence  upwards  every  iSuii- 
day  evemnt:  (luring  the  summer  months,  to  keep  an  exact 
acrounl  uf  the  money  deposited,  and  to  repay  at  Christmas 
to  each  mtlividual  the  amount  uf  his  deposit,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one-third  to  the  sum  as  a  bounty  upon  his  or  her 
eeonomy.  The  depodtors  were  at  liberty  to  demand  and 
receive  back  the  amount  of  their  savings,  without  this 
bounty,  at  any  titne  before  Christmas  that  they  might  Htand 
in  need  of  their  money. 

The  next  in&tituhon  uf  this  kind  that  ^>a&  established,  of 
which  we  have  any  ac<'ount,  wa«  founded  at  Tottenham  in 
Middlesex,  by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield.  This,  which  waa 
called  the  Charitable  Bank,  boM  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
the  savings'  banks  of  the  present  day  than  the  Wendover 
plan.  The  Tottenham  bank  was  onencd  in  1804.  At  first 
the  accounts  were  kept  by  Mrs.  Wakefield,  who  was  assisted 
in  other  respects  by  six  gentlemen  acting  a.s  trustees, 
who  undertook  each  to  receive  an  equal  part  of  the  sums 
deposited,  and  to  allow  five  per  cent,  interetit  on  the  same  to 
such  depositors  of  -id  shillinga  and  upwards  as  should  Isava 
Ibeir  mmMy  fisr  u  iaaai  a  yaar  in  their  hands.  In  i 
liM  aa  dM  amniBt  UHbm  ' 
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trufteetweraeboMn,  loai  to  diminish  the  loss  which  Tnip:ht 
otherwise  have  been  considerable,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of 
interest  that  was  allowed.  In  1808  a  society  was  formed  at 
Vitfa,  managed  bj  evbt  individuals,  four  of  whom  wei« 
IMm,  who  TioeiTM  tut  nvingt  of  domestie  eemiitf,  sod 
■Uoved  interest  upon  the  same  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent 
The  Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society  of  Ruthwcll  was 
formed  in  1810  by  Mr.  Henry  Duncan,  who  publisVieJ  ati 
account  of  bis  institution  with  the  hope  of  promoting  bimilar 
catablisbments  elsewhere.  This  was  the  first  saTines'  bank, 
ngolariy  and  miiiulely  oigaiuaed»  which  was  bcou^  before 
the  public,  and  It  is  douMlssi  owing  to  dw  sneesssful 
example  thus  set,  that  pnvions  iO  the  yesr  1S17  there  were 
seventy  savin^^'  banks  estabUshed  in  Bngland,  four  in 
Wales,  and  four  in  Ireland. 

In  the  year  just  mentioned  legislative  provisions  were 
flnt  made  for  the  mana<;ement  of  these  institutions.  Acts 
WMW  passed  (»7  Qeo.  lU.  o.  lOAaod  130)  ftr  eneouiwing 
the  sstaMishmeiit  of  banks  fir  savings  in  IrelaBd  and  Eng- 
land respcctivfly.  Under  these  acta,  the  trustees  and 
managers,  who  were  prohibited  from  receiving  any  personal 
profit  or  advantage  from  the  institutions  with  which  they 
should  be  connected,  were  required  to  enrol  the  rules  of 
their  institutions  at  the  sessions.  A  fund  was  established 
in  the  office  for  the  reductioD  of  the  national  debt  in  London, 
entitled, '  The  Fund  for  the  Banks  for  Savings,'  and  to  this 
fluid  the  trustees  were  bound  to  transmit  the  amount  of  all 
deposits  that  might  be  made  with  them  when  the  sum 
amounted  to  90^  or  more.  For  the  amount  so  invested  the 
trustees  received  a  dehentura^  carrying  intenst  at  the  rate 
of  tinras-pence  per  esntum  par  dioini»  or  4t,  lis.  id.  per  cen- 
tum per  annum,  payable  hajf-vearly.  The  rate  of  interest 
then  usually  allowed  to  depositors  was  four  per  cent.  In 
Ireland  the  depositors  were  restricted  to  the  investment  of 
-50/.  in  each  vear,  and  in  England  the  same  restriction  was 
imposed,  with  a  relaxation  in  favour  of  the  first  year  of  a 
nenon's  depositingt  whan  lOitf.  night  he  noaivoi.  No 
nrther  restrietion  was  at  diis  time  tnonght  neoeanry  as  to 
the  amount  investod^ncither  wa-i  the  depositor  prevented 
from  investing  simultaneously  in  as  many  different  savings' 
banks  as  he  might  think  proper.  This  circumstance  was 
found  liable  to  abuse,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  1824,  which 
iMtliirted  the  deposits  to  60/.  in  the  first  year  of  the  account 
haing  oDsoed,  and  SOL  in  aaob  subsaoiisnt  jsar*  and  when 
the  whole  should  araonnt  to  vnt.  exorastve  of  interest,  no 
fbrthcr  interest  was  to  be  allowed.  Subscribers  to  one 
savings'  bank  were  likewiiie  not  allowed  to  make  deposits 
in  any  other,  but  the  wliolc  money  deposited  might  be  arawn 
from  one  savings'  bank  in  order  to  be  placed  in  another. 

In  18M  n  fliithsr  act  was  passed,  entitled  'An  Act  to 
eonaolidato  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  Savings'  Banks,' 
and  it  is  under  the  provisions  of  this  set  (9  Geo.  iV.  e.  92) 
that  all  savings'  banks  are  at  present  conducted.  It  is  pro- 
vided herein,  'that  the  rules  of  every  savings  bank  shall  be 
signed  by  two  trustees,  and  submitted  to  a  barrister  ap- 
pomtad  Inr  the  oommissioners  for  tlie  reduction  of  tha  na- 
tional daM.  fbr  the  purpose  of  aseertaining  whethar  the 
same  are  in  conformity  to  law,  and  that  the  said  barrister 
shall  give  a  certificate  thereof,  which,  together  with  the  rules 
signed  by  the  trustees,  shall  be  laid  before  the  justices  for 
the  county,  riding,  division,  or  place  at  the  general  or  quar- 
ter sessions;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justices  to  reject 
and  diwinniva  of  any  part  or  parts  therao^  or  to  allow  and 
aonflnn  no  aaU  rnlea  or  sueih  parts  as  riiall  he  eonfbnnahla 
to  tha  act'  The  rules  and  regulations  thus  made  and  con- 
llnned  are  to  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  or  division,  and  art  then  declared  to  be  bindmir  on 
the  officers  and  the  depositors  of  the  instttutioo.  The 
money  deposited  in  saving's  banks  must  be  invaeted  in  the 
Bank  of  &ng|and,  or  of  Icaland,  in  tho  nunaa  of  tin  oom- 
tttasiooan  ftir  the  reduetlon  of  tha  national  dchL  The  r^ 
ccipts  given  to  the  trustees  of  savings'  banks  for  money 
thus  invested  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2:^.  per  rent.  j>er 
diem,  or  3/.  \St.  O^rf.  per  cent,  per  Hnimra,  while  the  interest 
paid  to  depositors  must  not  in  any  case  exceed  2^  per  cent. 

a dim,  or  3/.  St.  Hd.  percent,  nor  annum,  thadiflhrenee 
g  ntained  by  the  tmstees  to  oeftay  the  exnanaaa  of  the 
hank.  Tho  trustees  are  not  allowed  to  receive  deposits  fnm 
any  individuals  whose  previous  deposits  have  amounted  to 
IM/,,  snd  when  the  balance  due  to  any  one  depositor 
amounts  with  interest  to  tool.,  no  ftirther  interest  is  to  be 
aUawad.  Friendly  aoeietisa  and  ehaiitahla  instltatWM  urn 
tttovad  le  invest  sams  not  axoaedfaigSO€/L 


The  increase  of  savinps'  hanks  has  been  great  beyond  all 
expectation.  On  the  'lUih  November,  1833,  there  were  3&i 
savings'  banks  in  England  holding  balances  belonging  to 
414,0i4  depositors,  which  amounted  to  13,973.243/.,  being 
on  an  average  34/.  for  each  depositor.  There  were  at  Aa 
same  time  in  Wales  23  savings'  banks,  having  balances 
amounting  to  361,1 50/.  belonging  to  1 1,269  depositors,  being 
an  average  of  32/.  for  each  depositor ;  while  in  Iu?lanil  there 
were  76  savings' banks,  with  funds  amounting'  lu  i,.380,718/,, 
depuaited  by  49,872  persons,  the  average  amount  uf  whose 
deposits  was  28/.  The  total  for  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland 
waa  consequently  484  savings*  bsnks.  artth  Itands  amount- 
ing to  15,715,111/.;  the  number  of  accounts  open  was 
475,155,  and  the  average  amount  of  deposits  was  conse- 
quently 33/.  The  system  has  not  hitherto  beer\  adopted  in 
Scotland,  where  it  appears  to  be  less  needed  in  consequence 
of  the  iheilities  afforded  by  bankers  in  receiving  small  sums 
of  moneiy  in  dapoait,  and  allowing  interest  on  (ham.  Tho 
cstsUishment  or  savinga*  hanks  in  Scotland  would,  how- 
ever, extend  this  advantage  to  a  very  larpe  rumbor  of  per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  got  together  the  luwe^t  sum  that 
the  bankers  will  receive  on  interest.  On  tlie  .'Oth  Nnvcm- 
ber,  1633,  there  were  344,575  depositors  of  sums  under  20/. 
in  the  savings*  hanks  of  England,  Wales,  and  XnAand* 
whow  savings  amounted  to  l,734,709/«  being  an  areiage 
of  7t.  If.  IML  for  eaeh  depoailDrt  ^  smulMt  sum  re- 
ceived in  dapoHt  hy  hankan  to  haar  inteNst  in  SeoHand 
is  10/. 

By  a  recent  act  (3  William  IV.  c.  14)  the  industrious 
classes  are  encouraged  to  purchase  annuities,  to  commenco 
at  any  deferred  period  which  the  purchaser  may  ehooae,  the 
purchase-money  being  paid  either  in  one  sum  at  the  time  dt 
agreemcmt,  or  by  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  yearly  in- 
stalments, as  the  purchaser  may  determine.  The  transac- 
tions under  this  act  are  to  be  carried  on  throush  the  me- 
dmm  of  aavings'  banks,  or  by  societies  established  fbr  the 
puipoM^  and  of  wliich  tha  rector  or  other  minister  of  ths 
parish,  era  teaidentjiiBtim  of  tha  peace,  shall  ha  ana  of  tha 
trustees. 

Rules  framed  in  agreement  with  the  statnte  have  been 
issued  by  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt.  These  rules  provide,  among  other  things,  that  no 
person  being  a  trustee,  treasurer,  or  manager  of  the  society, 
shall  derive  any  amolumant^  director  indimet,  from  its  funds : 
that  tha  treamrer,  and  the  nid  officers  of  the  society,  shall 
give  security  for  the  faithful  execution  of  their  trust ;  that 
the  age  of  the  party,  or  nominee,  upon  whose  life  the  annuity 
is  contracted,  must  not  be  under  nfleen  years;  that  no  one 
individual  can  possess,  or  be  entitled  to,  an  annuity,  or  aa- 
nuitios,  amounting  altogether  to  mora  than  20/.,  and  that 
no  annuity  of  less  than  4/.  can  be  contracted  for ;  that  minors 
may  purchase  annuities.  The  annuities  are  payable  half- 
yearly,  on  the  5th  of  January  and  5th  of  July,  or  on  the  Sth 
of  April  and  10th  of  October.  If  any  person  wishes  to  have 
an  annuity  payable  quarterly,  that  object  may  be  accoro- 

Slished  by  purohasing  one  half  payable  in  January  and 
uly,  snd  the  other  half  payable  m  April  and  Oetohar. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  person  on  whose  life  the  annuity 
depends,  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  pert  of  the  annuity,  be- 
yond all  i^n paid  arrears,  will  be  payable  to  the  person  or 
persons  entitled  to  such  annuity,  or  to  their  executors  or 
adminiatrstws,  if  claimed  within  two  years.  These  annuitlea 
ara  mt  tranafiiiabla,  unlsss  ths  puichaier  becomes  banknwt 
or  hnolvant,  when  aunnity  baeomas  the  property  of  tha 
creditors,  and  will  be  repurchased,  at  a  fair  valuation,  by  the 
comnuisiuiiers  tor  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  If  the 
purchaser  of  an  annuity  should  be  unable  to  continue  the 
payment  of  his  instalments,  he  may  at  any  titne,  on  giving 
three  months'  notice,  receive  back  the  whole  of  the  money 
ha  has  paid,  hut  without  intasast.  If  tbopuicfaasarof  ade- 
ftned  Inh  annuity  ahould  dfo  hofbra  tha  time  arrives  at 
which  the  annuity  would  base  commenced,  the  whole  of  the 
money  actually  contributed,  but  not  with  interest,  will  be 
returned  to  Ins  family  without  any  deduction.  If  a  person 
who  bos  contracted  for,  or  is  entitled  to,  an  annuity,  be- 
comes inssne,  or  is  otherwise  rendered  incapable  of  acting, 
suoh  weekly  sum  will  be  paid  to  his  friends  for  maintenance 
and  medical  attendance  as  the  managers  shall  think  reason- 
able, or  any  such  otner  payments  may  be  muie  as  the  ur 

£ncy  of  the  case  may  reouire,  out  of  the  sums  standing  in 
»  name  of  the  party.  Any  frauds  that  may  be  committed 
hy  masna  of  raissfatammts  and  &lao  cartiflcatea  will  rendet 
vw14m  annn%,  and  sohject  ib»  partisa  aflbading  to  other 
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•nd  severe  penaltie<i.  The  rules  of  aocieties  formed  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act  must  be  hi^nud 
by  tnutees,  oertifiod  bj  the  barrister  appointed  for  the  pur- 
tx>M.  and  enrolled  widl  the  dark  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
or  diviMon  io  tbe  mMiiur  •liwdy  datwrihad  with  Vigaid  to 
the  ralM  of  Mvinga'  banlu. 

Annuity  tables,  cali  ulatcd  under  tlie  direction  of  Govcm- 
tnent,  far  every  admissible  period  of  age,  and  for  every  pro- 
bable deferred  lenn,  may  be  had  at  the  otllce  of  the  cotn- 
miisionert  fur  reducing  the  national  debt,  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
London. 

Tbis  arttonr*  wpfmn  to  t«  wll  otenlatml  for  enabltDg 
Am  induitrioiu  diMn  to  Nsore  «  nnill  provMon  in  the 

time  of  their  youth  and  strenrrth,  for  the  days  of  their  a^'o 
and  decline, and  for  inciting  tbeiu,  while  yet  uiiencumliered, 
to  apply  the  surplus  of  their  earnings  to  mtct  tlie  wants  of 
those  who  ma^  become  connected  with  or  depcndint  on 
them  io  efter  hfe. 

(flUcfOff  ^My^'Mkhy J.Tiddftatti  TheLaw 
rtlsting  t9  Me  JWaii—  Qopmmtmt  Jmtidiitf  through 
Savingt  Bmkt  md  PmndM  Sodt^m,  hgr  th*  nune 

•uthor.) 

BANKRUPT  (banque-routier,  a  bankrupt,  and  batiqua- 
route,  bankruptcy — from  banctu,  the  table  or  counter  of  a 
tWilewPMU  end  rmtut,  broken)  is  a  merchant  or  trader 
triboMjMspvty  UM  efeel^  on  hie  heaomiBg  iaiolvwit,  ere 
idsiioMered  end  dwtribatod  fbr  the  benelt  of  ell  hie  ere- 

ditors,  under  that  peculiar  system  of  statutory  repnlations 
called  the  H.inkrupt  Laws.    Tliese  laws,  which  uriKJiiated 
in  En;;land  w  ith  tiie  htnlute  ajaiul  3j  Henry  VIII.  c.  4. 
were  Urst  mainly  directed  against  the  criminal  £rauds  of 
traders,  who  acquired  the  Berehandiae  and  goods  of  others, 
end  then  fled  to  tatiga  eoiantries,  or  Uved  in  nkmnsoM^ 
and  eluded  end  defrmoded  their  erediton.  The  benkrofit 
was  consequently  treated  as  a  criminal  offender ;  and  until 
within  a  few  years,  the  not  duly  surrendering  his  property 
under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  when  .summoned,  was  a 
capital  felony.   The  bankrupt  laws  are  now,  and  have  for 
some  time  pest*  been  regarded  as  a  connected  system  of 
civil  legislation,  haring  the  double  olgeet  of  enforcing  a 
complete  discovery  and  equitoUe  distrihtttioil  of  the  property 
and  eff.Tls  of  an  insolvent  trader,  and  of  conferring  on  the 
tr.-ider  the  reciprocal  advantage  of  security  of  person  and 
a  di^cliar'p^e  from  all  future  riaims  of  his  creditors.  These 
lews  were  ttll  lately  apread  over  a  voluminous  accumulation 
«t  ilttaitlli*  leftrring  to  end  depmding  on  eecb  other,  and 
«llen  ereeting  eaduion  end  kmnvenieMe  Snm  th«r 
diftaee  and  eoQtndictory  proviefne. 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Eldon,  rep<2aled,  and  their 
altered  and  nonsohdate<l  into  the  present  general  Bankrupt 
Act — 6  Geo.  IV^.  c.  16^ — which  at  once  collected  ai:tl  cutiso- 
lidated  the  provisions  on  the  subject,  and  introduced  many 
important  alterations  and  simpliBcetions.   The  late  Act  1 
end  2  WiUii^gt  IV.  c.     emwtitnting  'tbaCoiurteC  Beok- 
ruptcy.'  hee  nurterhillj  eltered  Ae  node  ef  adtenmfiwft'on 
of  this  law  :  it  has  entirely  removed  l!\e  jurisdiction  in  the 
fint  instance  in  cases  of  bankruptcy  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  the  new  Court  of  Baukruptcy.  reservin;;  only 
en  eppeal  from  the  Judges  of  that  court  to  the  Lord  tJhan- 
eeUot;  ea  to  matters  of  law  and  equity  and  questions  of 
•fidenat.   losteed  at  the  cnmniitoiea  tuider  the  Great 
Seal,  whieh  Ibrmerljr  isaued  to  a  certain  nunber  of  banrie* 
twrs-at-law  who  were  permanent  '  CoiTiraissioners  of  Bank- 
rupt," the  above  Act  has  substituted  a  Jiat  of  bankruptcy, 
the  prxjcedings  on  which  will  be   explained  hereailer. 
Other  important  alterations  are  introduced,  which  will  be 
more  ftlUy  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 

Ill  eewideriwg  the  proviiiou  eC  the  Baohmpt  Law,  iw 
amat  esplahi— 

1.  Who  may  be  made  a  bankrupt. 

3.  By  what  acts  a  trader  becomes  liable  to  be  ma^lc  a 
bankrupt. 

3-  Tbe  fiat  and  proceedings  by  which  the  trader  is  made 
a  bankrupt. 

4.  The  proof  of  debts  under  the  JkU. 

5.  The  aaeigBeea,  their  powers,  and  datiee. 

6.  lh»Mng«r  the  baikknipl'epr«piriyinl«flMiin 
the  awigneeai 

7.  The  eflkl  «r  Ifee  htnknpler  en  <he  lighti  of  Ihiid 

parties. 

8.  The  certificate  and  allnwimof  the 
».  Tha  Court  of  Beakiiipley. 
L  ina«ei|flvaHA«~ 


6  Geo.  IV.  c.  1 6,  enacts,  that '  all  bankers,  broken^  i 

soui  using  the  trade  or  profession  of  a  scrivener,  

other  men's  moneys  or  estate  into  their  tntat  or  cuito^ 
and  persons  insuring  shipe.  or  (heir  freight,  or  other  matters, 
egainst  penis  of  the  sea;  warehousemen,  wharfingers, 
packers,  builders,  carpenters,  shipwrights,  victuallers,  keep- 
ers of  inns,  taverns,  hotels,  or  coffee  houses,  dyers,  printers, 
bleachers,  fullers,  calcnderera,  cattle  or  sheep  saleamen,  and 
all  persons  using  the  trade  of  merchandise  by  way  of  ber> 
gaining,  exchange,  bartering,  ■'irmmierinn.  consignment,  «r 
otherwise  m  giees  Or  hy  lelaa;  and  all  peisone  who,  emier 
lor  themselves  or  as  egents  or  feelois  for  others,  seek  their 
Ihing  by  buying  and  selling,  or  by  buying  or  letting  for  hire, 
or  by  the  workmanship  of  gooils  or  commo'litics,  shall  be 
deemed  traders  liable  to  heroine  bankrupts ;  provided  that 
no  farmer,  grazier,  common  labourer  or  workman  for  hili^ 
receiver-general  of  the  taxes,  or  member  of  or  subecrilMr 
to  any  incorporated  commercial  or  trading  ""itftnmi  estb- 
bUshed  by  charter  or  Act  of  Parliament,  shell  be  deemed, 
es  such,  a  trader  liable,  by  virtue  of  tbet  Aet,  to  become 
bankrupt.' 

The  above  enumeration  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of 
decisions  in  the  courts  of  law.  It  is  not  every  single  act, 
or  even  every  series  of  acts,  of  buying  and  seUiog  which 
constitutes  a  man  a  tiadar  widUll  the  law :  there  must  be  en 
intention  of  deaUii«  genatalfy,  and  of  geining  a  livelihood 
by  trading.  Tbns  a  sehoolmester  who  sella  books  to  his 
wholarB  ;  a  roloncl  of  militia,  who  r.cra.sioiially  sells  regi- 
meiitjl  horses ;  a  master  uf  hounds,  who  buys  dead  horses, 
and  sells  olV  the  skin  and  bniics  ;  a  COW-koeper,  wlio  lives  by 
selling  milk  from  his  cows,  and  only  sells  his  cows  when 
they  become  unfit  for  use  ;  a  farmer,  who  buys  and  aolla 
artUaa  not  with  a  view  of  makiag  pnidt  but  merely  as 
nxiKery  to  the  carrying  on  Us  mrin — these  and  many 

similar  persons  have  been  held  not  within  the  bankrupt 
laws  as  traders.  And  the  same  has  been  determined  with 
respect  to  an  owner  of  coal-mines,  who  digs  and  sells  his 
coals;  a  person  having  a  freehold  interest  or  a  term  of 
years  in  a  brick-ground,  who  sells  the  bncks  made  ttwa  his 
brick -earth,  thwigb  if  be  purohaaed  the  matoriria 
making  brieitt  ft  would  be  othante.  If  a  trader  retiree 
from  trade,  still  while  his  trading  dehta  remain  unpaid  he 
may  bo  marie  a  bankrupt  in  respect  of  them ;  but  nut  in 
respect  of  debts  contraeted  after  his  retirement. 

2.  The  arts  by  which  a  Trader  becomes  liable  to  bt  a 
Bankrupt. — These  acts  are  of  two  sorts:  first,  those  which 
are  only  aota  of  bankruptcy  when  done  with  Mleal  to  defeat 
or  delay  his  ersditors ;  seeondly,  certein  aets  whidi  haw  ttat 
effect,  without  reference  to  any  intention.  Tlic  first  class 
are  enumerated  in  section  3  of  the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  vthich 
enacts,  '  that  if  any  such  trader  shall  depart  this  realm,  or 
being  out  of  this  realm  shall  remain  abroad,  or  depart  from 
hLs  dwelling-heWH,  gr  otherwise  absent  himself,  or  begin 
to  keep  his  baam,  «r  auffir  himself  to  be  anasied,  «r  hia 
goods,  money,  or  ehallels  to  be  attached  «r  eeqnasliatod,  or 
taken  in  execution,  or  maki-  any  fraudulent  grant  or  con- 
veyance of  any  of  his  iund.s,  tenements,  goods,  or  chattels, 
or  make  any  fraudulent  surrender  of  any  of  his  copyhold 
lands  or  tenements,  w  make  any  fraudulsot  gift,  delivery, 
or  transfer  of  a«y  ef  his  geeds  or  ehattsla ;  aveij  nidi  tcidir 
deiog.  asflering.  praeuriag,  aaneutiiif.  perwitUBg^  jnakng 
or  oanaing  to  ea  made,  any  of  die  eets,  deeds,  or  mattan 
aforesaid,  xrith  intent  to  defeat  or  delay  hit  creditors,  shall 


be  deemed  thereby  to  have  committed  an  act  of  ba^kn^c|^^ 
ruptcy  mentioned  in  the  above  clause. 


A  i'cw  observations  will  elucidate  the  several 


Departing  the  Reaim.^T\u»  must  be  done  with  a  view 
to  defeat  or  defraud  cieditors,  or  it  will  not  censtitiito  an  aet 
of  bankruptcy ;  butif  it  ie  done  with  eaeh  faitentiioo  it  ia 

an  act  of  bankruptcy,  though  no  creditor  may,  tfi  /act,  be 
dulayed  by  it.  The  intention  is,  in  general,  a  question  of 
fact  to  be  decided  by  u  jury.  If  a  man  leave  the  realm  iu 
such  circumstances  that  a  delay  of  bis  creditors  u  Ul  be  the 
almost  necessary  consequence  of  his  departure,  he  will  be 
aonsideied  to  have  inteodad  that  they  should  be  delayed 
withhi  the  meaniiig  ef  the  Uw.  Tbe  word  fwabi  neana 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  England,  and  therefore  de- 
parting to  Ireland  or  Sootland,  or  a  British  colony,  whioh 
are  out  of  inah  jniiidiiliim,  auqr  aiwsiilito  mi  aot  ef  baahp 

ruptcy. 

Trader  departing  from  kit  DmOing  fliMMe.— If  this  is 
done  with  the  mteat  todahuT  crediteo,  it  la  an  aet  of  baafc- 
raptoy.  though  MOe  eta  aahMlly  delayed.  Aid  if  the 
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(rader  departs  without  making  the  necessary  arTtngetn«nt« 
for  carrying  on  bis  business,  it  will  be  presumed  that  he  had 
the  intention  specified  in  the  act.  The  absence  must  be 
folnntaiyi  •nd  not  to  »vaid  an  arrest,  in  order  to  constitute 
tn  set  m  buikruptcy.  And  the  trader's  own  declarations  of 
his  bad  circumstances,  of  his  fears  of  arrest,  &c.,  are  evi- 
dence of  liis  intentions,  if  they  accompany  correspondm? 
aet$,  such  as  removing  his  goods,  books,  &c. 

Or  otherwise  abnent  himtelf. — A  trader's  a^jsenting  him- 
self from  his  abode,  if  voluntarily  done,  and  not  by  means 
of  an  ansKt.  is  primA  JaCM  endmice  of  hit  intention  to 
dabty  hit  cnditoiv.  Am  the  abMntinK  himielf  from  the 
Royal  Fxchan«rc,  if  he  habitually  frequents  it,  or  from  any 
temporary  placi  of  n-svirt,  may  have  the  same  effect.  The 
l^ropnetor  <ii'  ii  thi'Utre  nnirmtr  behind  the  s(  enes  and  eiving 
orders  to  be  dented,  was  held  to  commit  an  act  of  bank- 
raptey.  But  a  mere  breach  of  an  appointflMDt  wtth  a 
cnditor  will  not  ho  w  eoniidefed. 

Or  hepn  to  keep  Aotiw.— Them  words  having  heen 
adoplct!  iti  tlie  early  statutes  respecting  bnnknipli.  have  ac- 
quired a  wull-knowu  technical  meaning.  Mgiulyinj;  the 
trader's  retiring  or  concealing  himself  in  his  house  or  place 
of  business  in  order  to  avoid  creditors,  or  the  p:iving  orders 
to  be  denied  in  case  they  should  call.  A  general  order  of 
dienial  may  be  aa  aet  of  bankiuptOT  although  no  creditor 
m  fttot  can  on  the  trader;  and  fixe  denial  may  be  at  a 
friend's  house,  as  well  as  at  the  house  of  the  trader  himself 
Ck<siri<r  the  doors  and  shutters  ul'  a  banking-house  has  been 
held  a  '  be^itiniiiL:  to  keep  house/  although  the  trader  did 
not  reside  at  the  banking-house. 

Or  yield  himself  to  prison. — ^This  must -be  m  voluntary 
yielding  to  prison  by  a  trader  who,  on  his  arrest,  has  funds 
to  pay  the  debt,  but  prefi»rs  going  to  prison  wiih  i>  view  to 
defeat  his  general  creditors.  A  compulsory  <:iiiii^  to  prison 
under  an  arrest  is  only  an  act  of  bankruptcy  when  the  im- 
prisonment cnilures  twenty-one  da\s. 

Or  tuffer  himteif  to  be  outiateed.— That  is,  if  a  man  keep 
out  of  rae  way  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors,  in  eon* 
sequence  of  which  he  is  oallairedfiirwantof  duo  appear- 
ance to  legal  process. 

IViUini^ly  or  fraudulently  pt'  i""  hi^t  gnodt  to  be  se- 
<iue$tered. — This  cxtiinds  both  to  fraudulent  attachments 
of  the  trader's  goods  under  the  custom  of  foreign  attach- 
ment in  Lond<m  and  other  cities  \*ea  Attachiient].  and 
to  fraudulent  judgments  and  eioeutions  out  of  the  superior 
courts. 

Or  maket  either  within  the  realm  or  elsewhere,  any  frau- 
dulent grant  or  conveyance  (f  his  Uindi-,  tenements,  gortds, 
or  chattels. — Before  tlie  present  Bdukiupt  Act,  a  convey- 
ance of  the  trader  s  property,  if  executed  abroad,  was  held 
not  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  a  de&ctienwdied  by  the  above 
danao. 

An  assignment  of  alia  trader's  effects  to  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors  is  a  clear  act  of  bankruptcy,  since  it 
gof  >  ti)  1.  teat  the  distribution  under  the  Bankrupt  Law,  and 
to  vekt  the  property  in  persons  of  his  own  choice,  instead  of 
fhoee  under  the  control  of  the  Great  Seal  But  if  all  the 
ersditors  (as  often  happens)  assent  to.  and  sign  such  an  in- 
stranient,  it  beeomes  Talid,  sinee  they  are  then  utopped,  by 
th'-ir  consent,  from  treating  it  as  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  And 
Lty  Uie  4th  section  of  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  ifi,  such  un  assign- 
ment shall  not  tie  deemed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  unless  a 
fiat  issue  against  the  trader  within  six  calendar  months 
fern  the  oaeeution ;  provided  the  assignment  be  executed  by 
twtf  trastoe  within  fifteen  days  fiNun  the  date  of  the  ex- 
eeutton  by  the  trader,  and  the  execution  is  attested  and 
ptiblicly  notified  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  statute. 

assignment  of  purl  of  a  trader's  efi'ects  is,  ia  many 
instances,  pertectly  n;oo<J  and  valid;  but  if  he  assign  the 
whole  with  only  some  colourable  exception,  it  is  an  aet  of 
bankruptcy ;  and,  in  general,  if  he  assign  over  so  consider- 
able a  piropcHrtian  of  bis  stock-in-trade  and  eflTects  as  roust 
disable  him  from  effectually  carrying  on  his  trade,  it  is  an 
act  (jf  bankniptoy;  and  if  the  assi^jnment  be  made  volun- 
tarily, that  is,  without  the  pressure  of  the  creditor,  and  with 
u  view  to  prefer  a  particular  creditor,  or  creditors,  it  will, 
though  not  made  in  immediate  contemplatiou  of  bankruptcy, 
constitute  in  itself  an  act  of  bankrupt ;  and,  d  fbrtiori, 
it  will  have  that  effect  if  made  under  such  circum!*tanceii  as 
show  that  the  trader  must,  at  tlic  time  of  executing  it,  have 
eontemplated  bankruptcy. 

Or  tnake  any  Jraudtdent  gi/t,  delivery,  or  tranter  of 
M|f  of  Ait  foedr  or  tkaUOt.^'th^  traatto  «r  dditviy 


must,  in  general,  be  voluntary,  and  not  brought  about  by 
terror  of  legal  process,  or  even  by  the  importunity  of  a 
creditor  ;  and,  m  some  cases,  even  the  circumstance  of  tho 
proposal  to  make  the  dehvery  coming  from  the  creditor  and 
not  from  the  bankrupt,  has  been  held  to  negative  the  in- 
ference of  voluntariness,  and  to  render  the  transaction  valid. 
But  whether  of  his  voluntary  motion,  or  under  pressure  of 
a  creditor,  if  a  trader  transfer  over  the  whole  of  his  efi"e<  ts, 
or  such  a  portion  of  them  as  must  necessarily  lead  to  insol- 
vency and  the  stoppage  of  his  trade,  it  now  ooostitiitas  an 
act  of  bankruptcy. 

The  acts  of  banhmptev  above  enumerated  depend  upon 
tho  trader's  intention  in  doing  the  act.  The  following  are 
tho  acts  which  constitute  acts  of  bankruptcy,  whether  done 
with  or  without  an  intention  to  delav  or  defraud  creditors. 

By  the  5th  section  of  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  16.  'if  any 
trader,  having  been  arrested  ta  committed  to  pru»n  lor  debt, 
or  on  any  attachment  for  non-payment  of  money,  shell 
upon  such  or  any  o^r  arrest  or  eommitmeiit  for  debt,  or 

non-payment  of  money,  or  upon  any  detention  for  debt,  lie 
in  prison  for  tsventy-oiie  days,  or  having  l>een  arrested  or 
committed  to  prison  for  any  other  cause,  sliall  he  in  pri!«>n 
for  twenty-one  days  after  any  detainer  for  debt  lodged 
against  him  and  not  discharged,  eveiy  audi  trader  shall  be 
thereby  deeined  te  h«ve  committed  an  aet  of  banlumpiqr  j 
or  if  any  sueb  trader  having  been  anested,  ecatmittM,  or 

detaineti  for  debt,  shall  escai-  -,  even'  such  trader  shall  be 
deemed  thereby  t<J  have  corainiiletl  an  act  of  tiankrupbry 
fnitii  the  time  of  ?sucli  arn'st,  comniitinent,  or  detention.' 

Tiie  bankrupt  law  does  not  now,  and  never  did,  make  the 
mere  circumstance  of  being  arrested  an  act  of  bankmptef 
The  most  substantial  ttader  is  liable,  uniler  nnfbreseen 
en)er<rencies,  to  he  avteMed ;  tlie  presumption  of  insolveney 
only  a  I  t  >  !i  )in  the  fact  of  lying  in  prison  t«enty-one  days 
wiUiout  hcuv^  able  to  procure  bail,  or  of  escaping  out  of 
prison  to  avoid  naymcnt  of  the  debt. 

Filing  a  declaration  of  insolvency. — Under  the  old  law. 
no  effectual  provision  was  made  for  enabhng  an  honest 
debtor,  who  believed  himself  insolvent,  voluntarily  to  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  bankrupt  law.  and  thereby  to  produce 
an  equal  distribution  of  h!^  |ir  i;ierty  among  his  creditors. 
To  remedy  this  defect,  it  is  provided  by  section  6  of  the  6th 
Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  that  if  a  trader  file  with  the  secretary  of 
bankrupts  a  declaration  of  bis  insolvency,  signed  by  him- 
self, and  attested  by  an  attorney,  the  secretary  of^  bank- 
rupts shall  sign  a  memorandum  which  shall  authorize  the 
insertion  in  the  Gazette  of  such  declaration,  and  such  de- 
claration shall  then  become  an  act  of  banknipti'\  :  the 
fiat  u|)on  it  must  issue  wilhiu  two  months  after  the  inser- 
tion of  the  advertisement,  and  the  advertisement  must  be 
signed  within  eight  days  after  the  declaration  is  filed. 

By  the  8th  section  of  the  present  bankrupt  act,  if  any 
bankrupt,  after  tbo  issuing  of  any  /«f  of  bankruptcy,  pay 
to  the  person  suing  out  the  same,  money,  or  give  or  deliver 
to  any  such  person  satisfaction  or  security  for  Ins  debt, 
whereby  such  person  may  receive  more  in  the  pound  than 
the  other  creditors,  such  pavinent  or  gift  slmll  he  Void ;  and 
if  any  fiat  shall  have  isaueil,  the  Lord  ChaaeeUoc  tnaydipsct 
that  it  be  proceeded  in,  or  older  it  to  he  aoperaeded,  and  a 
new  fiat  may  i.ssue,  and  such  fiat  may  be  supported  either 
by  proof  of  such  last-mentioned  or  any  other  act  of  bank- 
ru  ptcy. 

In  addition  to  the  above  acts  of  bankruptcy,  the  circum- 
stance of  a  debtor  filing  a  petition  fbr  his  discharge  under 
the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act  is.  by  the  statute*  7th  Qeo.  IV. 
c.  57.  declared  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  on  which  9.  flat  may  be 
issued. 

Acts  of  bankruptcy  by  tradem  who  have  priviiege  of 
parliament. — As  traders  "being  members  of  parliament  are 
not  liable  to  personal  arrest  for  debt  during  tbe  time  of  pri- 
vilege, some  special  provisions  were  requisite  as  to  aels  of 
bankruptcy  committed  by  such  persons.  Accordingly,  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bankrupt  act,  C  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  provides  that 
if  any  trader  having  privilege  of  parliament  commit  any  of 
the  before-mentioned  acts  of  bankruptcy,  a  commission  {fiati 
of  baakniptcv  may  isBue  against  him,  and  tbe  commis- 
sioDHt,  and  aU  other  persons  acting  under  theyfal,  mav  pio- 
oeed  as  against  other  bankrupts  ;  out  such  tnder  shall  not 
be  subji  i  ttii  arrested  during  the  tiraeof  piivil«geh«aMeft 
in  vases  made  felony  by  the  bankrupt  law. 

Hv  sec.  10.  if  any  creditor  of  such  trader,  to  such  amount 
as  is  reauired  to  support  a^/Zo/.  shall  file  an  affidavit  that 
wy  MMli  dibt  it  jiw^  dn»  to  bi»»  vaA  that  meih  iaktm  U 
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a  trader,  and  shall  sue  oui  a  buuuiioua  against  him  (in  the 
Ibrm  given  by  the  2  Will.  IV.  c  33,  the  Uniformity  of 
Process  Act)— if  such  trader  ^hatl  not  within  one  month 
pay  or  secUM  tlie  debt,  or  enter  into  a  bond  with  two  fUre- 
tiMt  to  bo  wpfxanA  of  by  a  judge*  to  pay  the  sun  ncovored 
in  ttio  aetkm  i^nst  liim,  inth  casta,  and  widrin  on«  month 
after  service  (if  tueh  summons  cause  an  npjiearano^  to  be 
entered  in  such  action,  every  such  trader  shall  be  deemed 
tn  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  ;  and  anv  of  his 
creditors  may  sue  out  a  ^<U  agamiit  bioi,  as  against  other 
traders. 

And  by  sec  11  it  it  enacted,  that  if  anvdecne  or  order  of 
B  Oouil  of  Bquity  or  Bankrunley,  shall  havo  boon  pro- 

nouuced,  ordering  any  such  trader,  having  privilege  of  Par- 
liament, to  pay  money,  and  such  trader  shall  disobey  the 
same,  the  per>>on  entitled  to  receive  it  may  apply  to  the 
Court  to  fi.x  a  peremptory  day  for  the  payment ;  and  if 
such  trader  $ihall  then  neglect  to  pay  the  same,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  committoa  an  act  of  bankruptcy;  and  any 
of  his  creditors  may  sm  oott  Atf>  voA  piMeed  aa  against 
other  bankrupts. 

The  above  are  the  various  and  the  only  at>ts  whirb. 
accordint;  to  the  present  law,  render  a  trader  liable  to  a  fiat 
of  b.inl<.ruptcy.  No  oth<*r  arts,  however  strongly  they  may 
indicate  m«olvency  or  fraudulent  intention  in  the  trader, 
are  isuthcient  to  render  liim  a  bankrupt.  The  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy may  be  coniraittcd  after  a  trader  has  ceased  trading ; 
for  80  long  aa  bis  trading  debts  remain  unpaid,  he  is 
amenablo  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy.  The  debt,  however,  on 
v.  li  i  -h  the  y!a/ is  grounded  must  nf  course  be  one  which 
was  contracted  during  the  period  of  his  tradmff.  The  act 
of  bankruptcy,  in  order  to  ground  a  fmt.  must  not  be  con- 
oertsd  and  arran>;ed  with  the  creditor  who  prosecutes  the 
j/kUt  OXOept  in  the  particular  instance  of  the  act  of  baiik- 
raplqr  lalely  intraduosd— vis.,  a  declaration  of  insolvency 
fllod  at  tbe  ftmkrupt  Oiliee.  And  although  fho  act  of 
bankruptcy  will  n  t  sufficient,  if  concerted,  yet,  if  a 
sufficient  act  of  bankrujitcy  has  been  bona  fide  committed 
by  the  debtor,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  /faC  issuint^  under 
a  concerted  arrangement  ttetween  the  bankrupt  or  bis  soli- 
citor and  the  petitioning  creditor  or  hb  Mdieitor.  (8oe  1 
SAd  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  56,  s.  42.) 

3.  Of  tkp  Jtat  and  proceeeUnrs  by  tsAtVA  a  TYader  i§  made 
I'  Bttnkruj'f.  —  Having  considered  what  persons  may  be 
ri»ndcped  bankrupts,  and  the  several  acts  and  circumstances 
by  which  they  may  become  so,  we  will  now  shortly  explain 
tin-  |>ecu1i3r  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  creditors  render 
their  debtor  a  bankrupt. 

The  JUtt  of  faankiuptoy  iamas  On  a 
ersditars  to  tbe  Lord  CMneeUor. 

ir  on  the  single  petition  of  one  creditor,  his  dnSt  must 
nniount  to  lOU/. ;  if  of  two  creditors,  not  bem^  p^i.-incrs,  to 
150/.  ;  if  of  three  or  more  creditors,  to  200/.  This  debt 
must  have  been  contracted  while  the  bankrupt  was  in  trade, 
or  must  at  least  have  been  at  that  time  sul^isting  ;  and  it 
moat  have  been  actually  due  at  tbe  time  of  the  act  of  bank* 
rnptey.  If  the  debt  of  tbe  petitioning  eredilor  appears  on 
any  ground  insulleient.  the  tnay.  under  the  order  of 
the  Lord  Chaiwellor,  be  supported  on  any  other  debt  of 
another  creditor  which  is  legally  adequate  to  sustain  it. 
The  petitioning  creditor  is  bound  to  support  tbe  validity  of 
the  bankruptcy,  and  may  be  compelled  to  i\tmish  tbe  assig- 
nees (of  wnom  we  shall  speak  preaently)  with  all  neoessarv 
ialfaninlion  and  assistance  for  that  purpose:  he  sues  forth 
and  prosecutes  the  J!at  at  his  own  oost  until  the  choice  of 
the  assignees,  when  the  commissioners  are  to  ascertain  such 
costs,  and  order  the  assignees  to  rcpuv  tin m  to  the  petition- 
ing creditor,  out  of  the  first  moneys  coining;  to  their  bauds. 
In  the  case  of  a  firm  of  traders,  any  creditor  whose  debt  is 
of  sufficient  amount  may  petition  either  against  tbe  firm 
oolketively,  or  agaiiut  one  or  more  portims  in  it.  Tbe 
Aral  Map  of  die  petitioning  ereditor  is  to  ascertain,  by  a 
BeaKh  at  tbe  Bankrupt  OIBoe,  that  no  proceedings  have  been 
previously  faki  n  for  the  issuing  a  Jiat  against  the  trader. 
He  tiien  taktib  uath,  before  a  Master  in  Cliancery,  as  to  the 
atnount  of  his  debt,  and  his  belief  that  the  trader  lias  com- 
tnitted  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  then  executes  a  bond  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  tlie  sum  of  MOf.,  binding  himself 
to  ptova  his  debt,  either  before  tbe  aomnissioners  or  on 
any  trial  at  law,  should  the  /at  be  contested ;  and  also 
to  prove  that  the  trails  :  !i  -  committed  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  to  proceed  on  ilrn  Jiat.  When  the  atiidavit  and 
boiid  aia  ddivwred  at  the  Baiibttpt  Olcei.  an  antiy  is  laada 


HI  an  oflBcial  book,  called  the  *  Docket  Book,  and  the  peti 
tioning  creditor  is  then  said  to  have  '  struck  a  do('kct 
against  the  trader.  If  the  petitioning  creditor  fails  in 
proving  tbe  matters  whkh  he  undertakes  to  prove  by  his 
bond,  and  if  it  apfean  that  tbtjlat  was  taken  out  fiwidu- 
lently  or  maKeionsly,  the  Lord  Chaneellor  may,  on  the 
ptitition  of  the  trader,  examine  the  matter,  and  oMer  satis- 
faction to  be  mmle  to  the  trader;  and  for  that  purpose  may 
assign  the  bond  to  the  trader,  who  may  sue  the  petitioning 
creditor  thereon  in  his  own  name.  The  assignment  of  the 
bond  is  in  stich  case  conclusive  evidence  of  malice  against 
the  petitioning  creditor;  and  tbe  iiQuied  trader  may  alsoi  if 
he  please,  bring  a  speeial  aetran  4br  naliesoasly  suing  out 
tbe  Jlat,  in  which  he  may  recover  more  considerable  damages 
than  tbe  mere  penalty  which  could  alone  bo  recovered  in  an 
action  on  the  bond. 

Before  the  1  and  2  Will.  IV.  c.  &6,  s.  12,  which  abolished 
commissions,  and  substituted  Jlatt  of  bankruptcy,  the  Lord 
Chanoellor  used,  by  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  to 
appoint  such  persons  as  to  him  seemed  fit.  who,  by  virtue  of 
the  Bankrupt  Aets  and  of  the  commission,  had  authority  to 
dispose  of  the  person  and  property  of  the  bankrupt  for  the 
advantage  of  his  creditors.  The  new  Act,  1  and  2  Will.  IV. 
c.  66,  constituting  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  has  substituted 
a  simple  fat  for  the  cummissiuti  under  the  Great  Seal;  and 
at'coraingly,  in  ail  casus  where  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
formerly  power  to  issue  such  commission,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Master  of  tbe  Rolls,  tbe  Vice-Chancellor,  and 
each  Master  in  Chancery,  acting  under  the  appointment  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  may  issue  a  /at,  authorismg  the  peti- 
tioning creditor  to  prosecute  his  claim  in  tho  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, or  el^fwhere,  before  such  persons  as  the  fial  shall 
nominate;  and  the  persons  so  appointed  are  invested  with 
all  the  power  and  authorities  which  belonged  to  the  commis* 
aionaca  fonnaily  named  in  ecmmissions  of  bankrupt  under 
the  Great  SeaL 

Tbe  phrase  '  or  elsewhere,  &c.,'  in  the  above  clause,  has 
reference  to  liie  Jiatx  issued  to  commissioners  in  tbe  eountn/ 
districts;  aj«  to  whom,  sec.  14  provides  tlint  i:i<  judges  on 
their  circuits  arc,  by  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
to  retiu-n  to  hbn  tbe  names  of  so  many  barristers,  soUciton, 
and  attorneys  practising  in  thediierentoountiaaas  he  sball 
require ;  and  the  JSatt  wbieh  are  not  dirseted  to  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy  in  London  shall  be  directed!  to  one  or  more 
of  the  persons  so  returned,  to  act  as  commissioners  of 
bankrupt;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  power  of 
removing  any  such  person  from  the  list. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  a  great  portion  of  tbe  juris- 
diction in  bankraptogr*  which  Itemarly  raaided  aolely  m  tha 
Lord  Chaneellor,  is  now  vested  in  ue  new  Court  of  %nk* 
ruptcy  :  h;it  that  Court  has  no  power  of  originally  dirr  rt^np 
or  issuiuj.-  Li  j:a!.  This  authoritv  resides  entirely  in  liie 
several  ju  l^;*  -  and  master^  ;  1  tlv  Court  of  Chancer),  m  Jt 
indeed  as  a  discretionary  power,  but  to  be  exercised  ex 
dgbito  Jmtitia,  on  the  application  of  a  aufficient  petition- 
ing ciaditort  in  the  manner  before  mentioned.  The  Land 
Cnaaeellcr  alone  has  ab»  the  power  of  leeeinding  and 
annulling  a  /at:  his  order  to  that  cfTect  has  tho  same 
force  as  the  supertedeat  of  a  commission  according  to  the 
former  law. 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  the  /at,  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  directed :  they  are,  as 
we  have  se^,  firstt  a  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, or,  secondly,  commissioners  resident  in  tbe  country. 
The  Court  derives  its  jurisdiction  from  the  1  and  2  Will. 
IV.  c.  36,  whereby  the  King  is  empowered,  by  letters 
patent  under  the  Groat  Seal,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, to  be  called  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  consisting  of  a 
'  Chief  Judge,' being  a  sergeant  or  barrister-at  law  of  ten 
years' standing,  and  three  other  judges,  persons  of  the  same 
description,  and  six  barristers  of  seven  years'  standing,  to  be 
called  Commissioners  of  tbe  Court  The  Court  is  consti- 
tuted a  Court  of  Law  and  Equity,  and,  t4^ether  with  aveiy 
judge  and  commissioner  thereof,  exercises  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  Court  of  Record,  as  fully  as  the  same  are 
exercised  by  any  of  the  courts  or  judges  at  Westminster. 

By  the  nmh  section,  the  judges  and  commissioners  of  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy,  in  tul  matters  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion,may  take  tb«  whole  or  any  part  of  tlwevidenoe,eithsr 
vM  voet  on  oath,  or  on  allldBVits,  as  the  Coort  of  Bsnh- 
ruplcy  may  in  any  ease  direct,  or  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
may,  by  a  general  rule,  prescribe.  The  functionn  and 
pvpsrs  af  lha  diftrtnt  componMit  parts  of  tha  Banhnipt 
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Court  are  pnMribed  by  the  statute.  ThoM  whiell  we 
Tested  in  the  oommiuioners  concern  the  ordinaty  adminit' 
fnUioKof  tbebanknipt'i  MUt»,aJul  an  th«  lulgMt  of  our 
pment  eonsidmtkm. 

By  tho  act  the  six  oommissioners  arc  expressly  invested 
with  every  power  and  authority  that  belonjjed  to  the  former 
Commissioners  under  the  Great  Seal,  provided  thut  no  single 
•ommissioiMr  shall  have  power  to  commit  a  bankrupt  or 
Other  penonmaminadbefora  him  otherwise  than  to  the  cus- 
tody or  a  mesaenger  of  the  eourt,  to  be  bcou^t  before  a  lub- 
di vision  court  of  three  oomraissionera,  or  belbre  the  Couit  of 
Review  of  Throe  Judges,^vithin  three  days  of  such  commit- 
ment.   An  appeal  is  given  from  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
miMioners  as  to  points  of  law  or  equity,  and  the  refusal  or 
■dniaaiooof  evidenee.  in  oaae  of  disputed  debts,  to  the  Court 
of  Reviiiwof  Thiee  JttdgeB,and  a  like  appeal  from  that 
court  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.   All  the  powers  of  the  com- 
missioners may  he  executed  by  any  of  the  judf^es  of  the 
eourt.    Tlio  o  Uh  of  oflice  uf  tlie  country  commissioners  is 
required  to  be  taken  at  tho  opening  of  every /a/.*  that  of 
the  CoBinissioners  of  the  Banknipt  Court  needs  only  to  be 
taken  oaoe.  Tbe  eountrjr  oooiBnaiioner  ia  oot  a  judge  of 
reooid  aa  the  oomtniaaioneii*  of  tbe  eourt  are ;  but  protee- 
tion  from  malicious  and  vexatious  actions  is  afforded  to  both 
descriptions  of  commissioners  by  the  usual  clauses  applying 
to  mi)p:stratc8,  authr>ri7.uii:  them,  in  case  of  actions  tn  acta 
done  in  tbe  course  of  their  duty,  to  tender  amends  to  the 
plaintift  and  nqi^ling  the  plaintiff  to  give  a  month's  notice 
of  action,  to  eonunenee  the  action  within  three  nMOtba  of  the 
net  done,  and  to  pay  double  costs  in  ease  of  a  nonsuit  or  a 
verdict  for  tbe  defendant.  The  general  powers  vrstcd  in  the 
commissioners  principally  depend  on  the  old  law  con-sohdated 
in  the  act  6  Goo.  IV.,  c.  16.    By  section  33  of  thut  act  they 
may,  after  tbe  a4judication  of  bankruptcy,  summon  persons 
suspected  of  possessing  any  part  of  the  iNinkrttpt'a  estate  or 
effects,  or  supposed  to  be  indebted  to  the  bankrupt,  or  eapable 
of  giving  infbrmation  oonceminK  the  person,  trade,  or  deal- 
ings of  the  bankrupt,  or  concerning  any  ad  of  bankruptcy 
committed  by  him.  and  require  such  persons  to  produce 
all  books,  papers,  deeds,  and  documents  necessary  to  the 
eerifteation  of  suoh  person's  depositions,  or  to  the  full  dia- 
dosore  of  Ae  matteta  inquired  into  bj  llie  eonunieskmers ; 
and  on  such  person's  neglecting  to  appear,  having  no  lawful 
impediment,  tho  commissioners  may,  by  warrant  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  authorise  such  person  to  be  arrested  and 
brought  before  them.    Tbe  commissioners  may  examine 
every  penon  summoned  or  Imoght  before  them  concerning 
peiMO,  trade,  dealings  or  esUte  of  the  bankrupt,  or 
coneemfttg  Ae  aot  of  bankruptcy,  and  radnce  the  anawers 
to  writing,  which  the  p.Trty  examined  must  sign  ;  and  if  a 
person  refuse  to  bo  sworn,  or  refuse  to  answer,  or  shall  not 
answer  lawful  questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  commis- 
sioners, or  refuse  to  sign  his  examination,  or  shall  not  pru- 
Aho  books,  papers,  &c.,  in  hia  possession,  when  required, 
and  to  vbksh  ha  ahail  not  state  aa  otgeetion  which  shall  be 
alloirad,  the  eommfssionerB  may  eommtt  him  to  prison  til) 
he  shall  submit  to  be  sworn  or  to  answer,  8tc.  &c. 

By  section  36  the  commissioners  may  summon  tlie  bank- 
rupt whether  certificated  or  not ;  and  in  case  he  shall  not 
come  and  shall  have  no  lawful  impediment,  the  commis- 
sioners may  direct  him  to  bis  apprehended  and  broogbt  be- 
fore them ;  and  the  commissioners,  on  his  appearing,  may 
examine  him  as  to  all  matters  touching  his  trade,  dealings, 
or  estate,  and  reduce  his  answers  to  writing,  which  the 
bankrupt  is  to  sign ;  and  if  the  bankrupt  refuses,  having  no 
iawftil  impediment  allowed  by  tbe  commissioners,  they  may 
oommit  him*  to  remain  till  be  ahail  aubmit  tumself  to  be 
•worn.  fee.  flbe.  They  hare  m  rimilar  power  to  summon 
and  to  apprehend  the  wife  of  the  bankrupt  for  similar  pur- 
poses. The  bankrupt,  or  any  other  person  wilfHilly  swearing 
falsely  before  the  commissioners,  shall  incur  tbe  penalties 
of  peijuiy,  a  provision  which  is  extended  to  any  false  af- 
ImntNm  bf  n  qudter.   Such  are  the  principal  general 

C>i!»  of  tna  eenmriaahwHW^  whathar  ownmiiaiaBwa  of  the 
kmpt  Conrtt  or  oommtsaiunei a  tMMant  in  the  eonntry. 
The  fiat  which  pivcs  them  the  partiettlar  authority  to  act  in 
each  individual  bankruptcy,  is,  in  cnaaa  of  London  bank- 
npteiea,  in  this  ftrai:— 


*  I  hereby 
complaint 
niptey. 


A.  B..of 
C.,of 


to  prosecute  his 
in  tbe  Court  of  Bank- 

*BnovaHAic*C.* 


Li  caMof  a  ooonffy  Imnkruptcy  it  ia  this  *— 
'  I  heteby  anthoriae  A.     of  to  preaeeBto  Us 

complaint  against  B.  C,  of  at  Liverpool,  in  the 

county  of  Lancashire,  before  B.  F.,  G.  H.,  and  J.  K.,  Esqs. 

*JOHMLBA<»,ll.Ii.* 

Upon  proof  being  made  either  before  the  Court  of  Bank 
ruptey  or  the  country  Gommisj>iunera,  of  tho  petitioning 
creditor's  debt,  tbe  trading  of  the  bankrupt  within  the 
meaning  of  tho  loetion  bsAra  aUted,  and  of  an  act  ol  hanJi- 
ruptcy  of  the  nature  before  deeeribed,  the  eooit  or  die  com- 
missinnnrs  in  the  country  foriiuilly  ailjudfre  the  trader  to  be 
a  bankrupt.  Atjainst  this  adjudication  llie  bankrupt  may 
appeal  by  prosi  iiting  a  petition  to  reverse  it  to  the  Court 
of  Review,  within  two  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  the 
adjudication,  if  tbe  trader  is  residing  in  the  United  King- 
dom, or  within  three  months  if  residing  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  or  within  one  year  if  elsewhere ;  the  Court  of  Re 
view  shall  then  proceed  to  decide  on  the  petition,  or  at  the 
option  of  the  bankrupt,  and  on  his  finding  security  for  costs, 
may  direct  an  issue  aa  to  any  question  of  fact  affecting 
the  validity  of  the  commission,  to  be  tried  before  the  Chief 
Judge,  or  any  other  judge  of  the  Court  of  Revieir.  An 
appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  any 
matter  of  law  or  equity,  or  tho  refusal  or  admission  of  evi- 
dence only.  Tho  Lord  Chancellor  iias  jniwer,  umli  r  ^pi  cial 
circumstances,  after  any  such  issue  tried,  to  order  anutner 
fiat  to  issue  at  the  inrflin*^  of  another  creditor,  and  to  be 
supported  by  evidenoo  of  any  Other  debt,  tradiag.ud  act  of 
bankruptcy.  If  the  benkrapt  die  subsequent  to  tbe  a^u^ 
'  cation  of  bankruptcy,  the  commissioners  are  authorised  to 
proceed  as  if  he  were  living.  The  coinuiissioners  are  re- 
quired forthwith  to  give  notice  of  their  adjudication  in  the 
London  Gazette,  and  thereby  to  appoint  two  public  meetings 
for  the  bankrupt  to  surrender  his  property  and  effects,  and 
to  oon£orm  to  tbe  proviaiona  of  the  Banknipt  Act.  Tbe 
last  of  Aieae  meetings  is  to  be  on  the  forty-second  day  after 
the  publication  in  the  Gazette  ;  and  at  the  first  meeting 
the  choice  of  tbe  bankrupt's  assignees  is  to  take  place. 
The  curamissMners  also  sign  a  summons  to  tbe  bankrupt 
to  surrender,  a  diaobedioaea  of  which  is  punishable  by 
transportotion,  or  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  suoh  sur- 
render (unless  the  time  be  enlarged  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) must  be  on  the  forty-second  day  after  the  sum- 
mons. After  suih  surrender  the  commissioners  are  au- 
thurisod  to  make  such  allowance  to  the  bankrupt  out  of 
his  estate,  till  he  has  passed  his  last  examination,  as  shall 
be  neeeasary  for  the  aiqipoct  of  himself  and  his  family.  Tbe 
bankmpt,  after  tbe  ehoiee  of  aaaisneea,  ia  boond  to  dedare 
upon  oath  all  hoi  ks  and  papers  relating  to  his  estate,  to  at- 
tend the  a.ssiguees  on  reasonable  notice,  and  a.ssist  them  in 
making  out  his  accounts.  After  hi>  sum n  Jer  ho  may  at  all 
times  inspect  his  books  and  papers,  and  bnng  with  him  two 
persons  to  assist  him.  After  he  has  obtained  his  certileatn, 
he  shall,  on  danmod  in  writinf.  attend  the  aaiignaai  to 
settle  any  aeeounte  between  his  ealato  and  any  nntor  or 
creditor,  or  do  any  act  necessary  for  getting  in  his  estate, 
being  paid  bs.  per  day  by  the  assignees.  Tlie  bankrupt 
is  protected  from  arrest  in  coming  to  surrender,  and  also 
during  tbe  forty-two  days,  or  any  enlaiged  time  allowed  for 
finishing  his  examination. 

The  commissioners  sign  a  warrant  of  seisiue  of  tbe  bank- 
rupt's effects,  which  is  directed  to  a  person  called  the 
messmgfr,  who  is  authorised  to  break  open  the  house,  ware- 
house, doors,  uunks,  and  chests  of  the  bankrupt,  and  seize 
bis  body  and  property ;  and  in  case  tlrare  is  rea<ion  to  ana* 
peet  that  propaily  of  the  bankrupt  is  oonoealed  ia  any 
prenrisaa  not  ma  o«m.  a  jnatiee  of  tbe  peaee  is  aatboriaed 
to  grant  a  search-warrant  to  the  incssenger.  who  i*  pro- 
tected in  tho  execution  ot  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
cases  of  stolen  property  concealed.  The  messenger  i^  pro- 
tected from  vexatious  actions  for  acts  done  in  di-scharge  of 
his  duty  by  the  clauses  which  are  usual  for  tbe  protection 
of  eonatobles  and  other  aimilar  olBoon  ia  the  aoMniaa  of 
their  ftmetions;  and  any  cfcatroctfaw  offered  to  tbe  mesaenger 
is  a  contempt  of  the  f 'ourt  of  Chancery.  For  expanses  in- 
curred in  the  execution  of  his  ottice  before  the  choice  of  the 
assignees,  his  claim  is  against  the  peiitioinng  creditor, 
for  those  subsequently  incurred,  against  the  a.ssignees. 

4.  TTu  /Voo/Q/'i)«W».— Having  thus  shown  the  moA 
whieb  the  trader  is  declared  a  bankrupt,  and  bis  property 
and  eflbcto  are  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  JUU  for 
|W  onditon,  tka  tvilealion  «f  th» 
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«Mditor>'  debts  is  the  nextltcp  to  be  oouldered.  The 
eommiMionen.  «•  have  nen,  an  bwind  to  mppoint  two 
nieetini;s  tiBimdmtelf  iti>on  th»  adjaffiettimi  ortmnkruptcy, 

ami  at  these  aiiJ  every  other  meeiiii;:  fwith  ten  days'  notice 
in  the  Loruion  (inzelte)  apjwinlal  for  that  purpose,  the 
c-reditors  may  prove  their  debts  on  oath.    Corporate  bodies 
may  make  proof  by  an  authorised  agent,  creditors  living  at 
a  distance  by  affidavit,  and  creditors  out  of  BoglftOd  by 
aOdavit  veriflod  by  •  noUurt  public^  miniater,  or  cnn-^nl ; 
and  by  *  cpeeial  provision,  the  person  ellbeting  a  policy  of 
a-siiranco  on  sliips  or  <:ouds  may,  though  not  himself  bene- 
ficially iiitercsteii,  make  proof  in  case  of  loss.    All  debts 
le.rally  due  fnnn  the  bankrupt  at  the  time  of  the  aet  of  ba:  k 
ruptcy  are  provable,  and  also  all  debts  contracted  before  the 
iasuing  of  the  fiat,  thou<;h  subsequent  to  the  act  of  banlt- 
ruptoy;  provided  the  eieditor,  at  the  time  of  the  debt  being 
eontraeteo,  had  no  knowledge  of  llie  act  of  batikruptcy. 
Oblist'ci  on  bottomry  atul  respondentia  bonds,  and  the  as- 
sured in  p  licies  of  ;i>i->uraiice,  are  etiUtled  to  make  claim 
bcfurc  the  commissi. mers,  nnd  when  the  loss  or  coiitinfioncy 
happens  on  which  the  debt  depends,  they  may  then  prove 
the  debt  and  receive  dividends  with  the  other  creditors,  not- 
widistanding  the  contingency  or  loee  may  not  arise  till  after 
the  iestifng  of  ttM/ht  j  and  all  crediton  navbig  olaims  upon 
the  bankrupt  which  depend  on  any  contingency  may,  on 
appUcaaun  to  the  commissi, mcr-^,  have  a  value  set  upon  tlic 
contingent  claim,  and  be  admitted  to  prove  for  the  JeM  thuw 
ascertained.    In  casesi  where  parties  have  becoiau  ImuI  ur 
sureties  for  the  bankrupt,  and  nave  paid  the  debt  or  a  p'u-l 
thereof  (though  after  the  issuing  of  the  Jktt),  if  the  pi  in- 
eipal  creditor  has  proved  the  debt  nnoer  &e  Jiat,  such 
sureties  are  entitled  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  creditor  as 
to  the  dividends  and  all  rights  under  the  commiiision ;  or 
whore  the  creditor  hiLs  not  proved  his  deht,  such  surety 
may  prove  bis  demand  in  respect  of  the  payment  he  has 
made,  so  as  not  to  disturb  former  dividends  of  the  bank- 
rupt's estate;  and  this,  although  such  surety  may  have 
beeonie  surety  for  the  bankru^  aabeequent  to  the  act  of 
bankruptcy,  provided  he  had  no  notioe  thereof  when  he 
became  surety.   With  respect  to  creditors  to  whom  the 
bankrupt  owes  annuity  debts,  all  such  creditors  may  prove 
for  the  value  of  the  annuity,  which  the  commissioners  are 
to  ascertain,  havinir  regard  to  the  original  price  given,  and 
to  the  diminution  OI  value  from  lapse  of  time  between  the 
granting  of  tlM  annuity  and  the  data  of  the  fiat.  With 
respect  to  interest  on  oebta,  the  general  rule  it,  that  no 
interest  in  provable  tntless  interest  was  reserved  by  nontraet, 
eiilier  express,  or  arisiiiu  by  impiicalion  from  the  iisnge  of 
trade,  yr  other  circumstances  atteadiujj  tlw  orijj;iuuUoii  of 
thodebt:  whore  interest  is  allowed  it  is  calculated  to  the 
dut«  of  the  fiat.    By  a  special  provisienf  bills  of  e:(chatige 
and  promissory  notes  are  e.\pres:>ly  eicepted  from  the  genera! 
rule,  and  the  huldere  of  those  iastruments  are  entitled  to 
prove  for  interest  down  to  the  date  of  the  fial,  thouffh  inte- 
rest bo  not  reserved  by  the  inslnuneiif. 

With  retpect  to  proof  of  dvhtA  s.<i:u\\-t  the  partners  in  a 
finu.  the  general  rules  are,  1st,  that  as  a  creditor  of  the 
whole  firm  may,  if  he  pleasct  sue  out  a  separate  fiat  against 
any  single  partner  or  any  number  of  partners,  he  may  prove 
his  debt  in  the  aame  manner;  2nd, «  iniai  creditor  of  the 
whole  flrm  may  prove  agiiintt  the  separate  estate  of  any  one 
p:irt!ii'r  \vh">  is  liankrupt,  pr  ovided  then-  is  no  partner  who 
is  aohi'iit ;  but  if  there  is  a  purliitjr  who  is  swlveut,  then 
the  joint  creditors  c mnot  come  inlo  competition  with  the 
separatu  creditors  of  the  partner  who  is  bankrupt ;  3rd, 
where  then  are  no  separate  debts,  the  joint  ecedilors  may 
of  eounee  prove  agaiittt  the  eatate  of  the  partner  who  is 
bankrupt.  But  for  the  mere  purposes  of  assenting  to  or 
ilisseiitiiiff  from  the  certificate  of  the  bankrupt  and  of  voting 
for  ;issi^;iiii>s.,  joint  creditors  may  prove  under  a  separate 
fiat,  and  separate  creditora  tinder  a  jeioK>l(|f»  Without  re- 
ganl  to  the  above  rules. 

If  the  whole  flrm  become  bankrupt,  being  indebted  to 
an  individual  partner,  sueh  partner  cannot  prove  against 
the  joint  estate  in  eompetition  with  the  jmnt  creditors ;  for 
as  they  are  his  own  i  r-  li*  irs  also,  ho  has  no  right  to 
withdraw  any  part  of  u.u  lands  available  for  the  payment 
of  their  debts;  nor  can  luuse  partners  of  a  lirm  who  re- 
main solvent  prove  against  the  separate  ehtate  uf  a  member 
of  tuat  Qnn  in  competition  with  his  separate  creditors,  un- 
ices the  Joint  eiaditoM  be  6m  paid  20^  in  the  pound  and 
intovoat 

Tbaio  are  eactrittclaieei  of  eiedifaM  which  the  Ic^datura 


has  peculiarly  privileged.  The  oommiieioners  are  authiv 
riaed  to  order  Umt  the  derlu  and  aervwta  of  the  bankrupt 
(which  indodee  travellen  and  servants  working  by  the 

piece)  shall  receive  their  wages  and  salary,  for  not  exceed- 
iiit;  six  months,  out  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt;  and  they 
are  at  liberty  to  prove  for  the  excess.  In  certain  instances 
the  creditor  has  a  remedy  for  bis  debt  without  proof.  Thus,  if 
the  creditor  of  tb*  bankrupt,  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy, 
ow«a  him  monay,  or  if  there  is  vuOmd  cndU  betwem  die 
creditor  and  the  banhropt  (as.  for  mstanoe,  on  Mils  or  se- 
curities not  yet  fallen  due  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy), 
the  creditor  is  not  bound  to  pay  \m  debt  to  the  estate  and 
[ii  n\e  liis  counter-debt  and  take  a  dividend  only  with  the 
general  creditors,  but  one  debt  must  set  off  against  the 
other  by  the  commissioners,  and  the  balance  only  can  be 
claimed  on  either  side.  But  in  mder  to  be  ntitlad  to  the 
benefit  of  fSbk  aetHHT,  the  creditor  mast  not  bavt  bid  any 
notice  of  the  banknipt's  act  of  banklttptflj  at  tlw  time 
when  he  gave  him  credit. 

In  certain  cases,  al.so.  where  the  creditor  has  obtained  a 
security  or  lien  upun  the  banknipt's  estate,  he  is  allowed  to 
satisfy  himself  out  of  it,  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
accept  a  mere  dividend.  Thus,  if  the  creditor  has  obtained 
judgment  against  the  bsnlttiipt,  and  actually  tet'tad  hk 
goods  under  au  execution,  he  is  entitled  to  satisfaction  out 
of  the  goods,  notwithstanding  the  bankruptcy ;  but  unless 
the  (joods  are  actually  seized  before  the  bankruptcy,  the 
creditor  will  not  obtain  this  preference,  but  must  rank  with 
the  other  creditors.  And  if  the  creditor's  j udgment  is  not 
obtained  in  an  adverse  suit,  but  on  a  Toluntaqr  warrant  td 
attorney,  he  will  then  not  be  entifled  to  the  faeneftt  of  the 
goods  unless  they  are  actually  told  under  the  execution 
before  the  bonkruptcy  happens.  An  extent  for  a  debt  due 
t )  the  crown  is  still  more  favourably  regarded  :  for  as  that 
writ  binds  the  goods  of  the  bankrupt  from  its  tette  (that  is, 
from  the  date  of  its  issuing),  and  as  the  property  in  the 
goods  does  not  pass  fk-om  the  bankrupt  till  the  appointment 
of  the  assignees,  at  which  time  it  vesto  bl  them,  if^ the  crown 
extent  issues  before  the  appointment  of  assignees,  the 
crown  obtains  the  proporty  in  the  goods  in  preference  to  the 
assignees.  Other  crown  process,  such  as  a  warrant  to  levy 
for  land-tax  money,  obtains  a  preference  fi>r  the  crown 
from  the  time  of  the  xeiismn,  iU  caSO  the  tMignOM  huw 
not  then  been  appointed. 

A  le^id  moftgage  gives  the  mortgagee  a  right  to  retain 
the  proper^  mortgaged  until  bis  debt  is  satisfied,  and  the 
assignee  of  the  bankrapt  can  only  redeem  it  by  paying  the 
principal  niorlt^age  money,  and  all  interest  up  to  the  date  of 
the  rLHlemption  ;  and  an  eriuitahle  mortgage,  by  mere  de- 
posit of  title  deeds,  is  in  general  entitled  to  the  same  prefer- 
c  nee.  A  b'jnd  fide  pledge  of  personal  property  stands  on  the 
same  fooling  as  a  mortgage  of  land,  and  can  only  be  re- 
deemed by  the  assignees  on  paymant  of  the  sum  advanced. 
In  order,  however,  to  give  die  abofw  eflbet  to  the  securities 
above-mentioned,  it  is  necessary  that  the  creditor  should 
have  obtained  them  either  before  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  or, 
if  obtained  suh^ctiuenlly,  that  they  should  have  lieen  obtained 
at  least  two  months  before  the  issuing  the  fiat,  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  prior  act  of  bankruptcy.  The  situation  of 
the  lanuord  of  a  bankrupt  tenant  is  jweuliar.  He  baa  a 
right  to  distrain  all  goods  on  the  premises  Ibr  his  rent,  even 
tliuLi^h  the  demise  itself  be  not  made  till  after  the  act  of 
hankriipicy.  If  he  ntj^k-cts  his  right  of  distress  he  must 
then  prove,  and  come  in  with  the  common  creditors  :  and, 
by  the  late  act,  the  distress,  if  made  subsequent  to  the  act  of 
bankruptcy,  shall  be  only  available  for  one  year's  rent  up  to 
the  date  wthaAtt,  and  the  landlord  must  prove  the  residua 
of  his  demand  lilte  another  creditor. 

5.  7%<°  Assi^neei,  iheir  Pottem  nmi  The  as- 

bij^'iiees  in  whom  the  estate  i^f  the  baohrupt  is  vesteil  in 
trust  t  ir  tile  creditors,  and  who  are  charged  svitli  the  col- 
lecting and  distribution  of  it,  are  cither,  first,  choten  at- 
tigneet,  or,  second,  ofileiat  asfi^eet,  who  are  permanent 
officers  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptoy,  and  are  only  employed 
in  bankruptcies  preseeuted  in  that  Court. 

Tile  first  description  are  chosen  by  the  major  part,  in 
value,  of  the  creditors  who  have  proved  debts  to  the  amount 
of  10/.,  subject  to  a  power  of  rejection  on  the  p:irtofthe 
commissioners,  if  tliey  are  deemed  unfit  for  the  oliice. 
The  first  duty  of  the  assignees  is  to  ascertain  the  validity  of 
the  bankrupisgr,  for  wbira  purpose  the  petitiomng  ccsditor 
is  bound  to  Ainuili  tham  witn  all  the  infiiRnation  in  his 
power.  If  diey  aaoavtuin  it  to  be  dofeetiTe^  they  may  apply 
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to  tho  Lord  Cliancellor  to  sui>crsede  it,  which  is  the  only 
mode  m  whiob  they  can  dispute  the  validity  of  tlic  Jjat. 
The  MiiKQeM  an  rsquirod  to  keop  an  account  of  all  receipts 
and  paymenta  on  MOOiini  of  tito  tanknipt,  wbioh  wreiy  cre- 
ditor may  inspect  Tbe  ooanniisiamn  nay  Bt  all  tiioeii 
summon  the  assij;nees  before  them,  and  require  them  to 
produce  all  books,  piipers.  and  documents  relating  to  the 
bankruptcy  ;  and,  on  their  default  without  exrusc,  may  cause 
tbe  to  be  brought  before  them,  and  on  their  re- 

fluillK  to  nmdltoe  such  books,  &e.,  may  commit  them  to 
prison  Tintutli^  inbiiiit  to  tbe  oommiasioners'  order.  If  an 
aasi^ee  i«tun  in  his  hands,  «r  employ  for  hit  benefit,  or 
knowingly  permit  any  eo-assif;nee  to  retain  or  employ,  any 
sum  to  the  amount  of  lOO/.,  or  if  he  neglect  to  invest  any 
money  in  Exchequer  bills  when  ordered  by  the  cumniis- 
aionen.  be  aball  be  liable  to  be  charged  !40  jier  cent,  on 
sndl  waaef.  Assignees  resemble  trustees  in  bcin^'  bepa- 
lately  answerable  only  for  what  each  receives,  and  they 
must  all  join  in  giving  a  good  discharge  for  money  belong- 
ing to  the  bankrupt  s  estate.  If  an  asaigoee  biintelf  be- 
come bankrupt,  being  indebted  to  the  estate  of  which  be 
is  assijjnee,  and  if  be  obtain  his  certifii  atc,  the  certificate 
will  only  have  the  effect  of  freemg  his  person  from  impri- 
sonment; but  bia  ftiture  property  and  tflects  remain  liable 
fof  bia  debts  a*  aaiigiMe.  The  Court  of  Chancery  hm  a 

renl  jvriadtetion  ever  assigneea  in  matten  relating  to 
bankruplcv,  and  will  compel  the  paflmaace  of  thor 
duties  if  neglected.  One  of  their  duties  is  to  idl  Oie  bank- 
rupt's  property,  at  which  sale  they  cannot  themselves  in 
general  become  purchasers  by  reason  of  their  fiduciary 
charadw.  Tlw  assignees  arc  entitled  to  be  reimbursed 
all  nimtirfy  egpeotes ;  and  if  an  accountant  is  mdis^en- 
SaUe  to  awitt  tiieni,  they  are  entitled  to  employ  one.  1  bey 
have  the  n<rht  of  nominating  the  aolieitor  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy, and  of  regulating  hia  eontinaanee  or  removal ;  and 
thev  mav,  with  the  approbation  of  the  commis.sionors,  ap- 
point the  bankrupt  himself  to  manage  the  estate,  or  carry 
on  tlie  trade  eo  behalf  of  the  creditors,  or  to  aid  them  in  any 
Other  vanoer.  The  Coun  oi  Review  have  power  to  re- 
move an  aasic^.  dttier  en  hk  own  ^plication  or  «n  tb^ 
of  a  creditor. 

2.  Tlio  qplcial  atsigntm  are  nerehanta.  woilnva,  or  ac- 
countants, or  pi.rsons  who  are  or  have  been  engaged  in  trade 
in  London  or  Westminster,  not  exceeding  thirty  in  number. 
Vho  are  chosen  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  act  aa  official 
Msignees  in  all  bankruptcies  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of 
ifauikruptcy,  one  of  whom  acts  with  the  chosen  assignees  in 
every  such  bai^niptcy.  giviog  seeuritv  for  his  conduct. 
The  personal  estate  of  thelbaaikropt,  and  the  rents  and  pro- 
< ,  ,  Vi  s  of  his  real  estate,  are  received  by  the  official  a.ssignee, 
where  not  otherwise  directed  by  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  or 
the  commisswners ;  and  alJ  ^tock,  moneys,  and  securities  of 
the  bankrupt, shall  be  forihwith  transferred  and  paid  by  tlie 
official  assignee  to  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  credit  of  the 
AccoaDtaab^neral  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  subject  to 
such  order  fer  the  keeping  an  account,  or  payment,  invest- 
ment, or  delivcn  thereof,  a.s  the  Lord  CbaoorilOT  Of  the 
Court  of  liankriiptc)  shall  direct.  Till  the  ohoioe  the 
chosen  assignees,  the  oflicial  assi^jnce  acts  as  sole  assignee 
of  the  bankrupu  He  not  to  interfere  with  the  chosen 
llff^»t»a««  as  to*  the  appointment  (*r  removal  of  the  solicitor, 
OTM  to  diieeting  the  sale  of  the  bankrupt's  e^Ute.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  may  supply  any  vaeaaqr  in  the  before- 
mentioned  number  of  official  awigiMaa;  and  tbe  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  mav,  incase  of  the  deith  of  an  ofRetal  assignee 
;iji;i,iinted  'in  any  bankruptcy,  appoint  another  from  that 
numlM>r ;  and  the  commissioner  before  whom  any  trader 
is  adjudged  bankrupt,  may  order  a  suitable  remuneratiOB  to 
the  olfioial  asiigiiee  out  of  the  bankrupt  s  e&tate. 

«,  Vw  vmtntg  qf  the  Bankrupt' t  Estate  in  the  As- 
si/,nt/'fit.-  -The  oomrai^Hionera  fbrmerly  esoeuted  a  deed  of 
assignment  to  the  assipnces  of  all  the  bankrupt's  property ; 
but  now,  by  tho  operation  of  1  and  2  'Win.  T^  .  c.  .'lu,  s.  25, 
26  the  whole  of  tbe  bankrupt's  rciiJ  and  personal  estate  and 
eflfoeta,  whether  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  tho  colonies, 
IllMmffM  absolutely  vested  in  the  a^^itgnees  by  virtue  of 
tiiieir  appointment ;  and  in  case  of  any  new  assignee  being 
R])pointcd,  it  vesta  in  him  jointly  with  those  before  ap- 
p<.uitad  ;  and  in  those  eases  where  die  deed  of  conveyance 
or  as-iunuient  of  the  bankrupt  s  property  would  require 
enrolment  or  re^ii^itr  ition,  a  certificate  of  the  appointment  of 
assignees,  under  the  seal  of  the  Court  of  B  n/^ru])! -v , 
•uiwed  or  registered,  and  is  evidence  of  the  appointment  in 


all  courts  or  places.  By  tho  late  Act  passed  for  Uie  aboli- 
tion of  fines  and  recoveries,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  74,  tho 
commissioners  actinc;  under  any  Jiat  may  dispose,  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  of  all  landsi  of  which  the  bankrujpt 
is  tenant  in  tail,  and  thereby  create  as  large  an  estate  as  the 
bankrupt  might  have  done  bad  bo  not  become  bankrupt. 

Tho  copyhold  estate  of  tbe  benkrupt  does  not  pass  to  th« 
assignees  by  virtue  of  their  mere  appointment,  but  the 
commissioners  are  authorized  to  convey  such  property  to 
any  person  who  purchases  it.  The  purchaser  is  to  ayree 
and  compoiuid  with  tbe  lord  of  the  manor  whereio  it  i« 
sitaata  iot  tha  flnaa  and  aamoes,  and  the  lord  shall  at 
the  Bast  eowt  grant  dw  profarty  to  the  vendee.  Contin- 
gent estates  a^  intarssts  in  veal  piupetty  wMeh  belong  to 

the  b?.nkri;pt  pass  to  the  assignees;  but  the  cxyiLrtancv  of 
an  iieir-at-lavv  (or  |X»ssibihty,  as  it  is  tcchnic4illy  i  a.lled)  is 
not  such  an  ;[iti n'st  as  vests  in  the  assignees.    O dices  of 
an  inheritable  nature,  or  such  as  are  held  fur  a  term  of 
years,  are  in  general  saleable,  and  therefore  pa&s  to  the 
assignees,  provided  they  do  not  eonoarn  the  adwiinistra- 
tion  of  public  justice ;  vnA  aa  an  olBeer  en  balf-pay  can- 
not sell  his  half-nay,  so,  on  principle*!  of  public  policy, 
he  cannot  he  calletl  on  U)  discover  or  surrender  it  in  case  of 
his  becoming;  a  bankrupt.    All  the  debts  and  choscs  in  ac- 
tion due  to  the  bankrupt  vest  in  his  assignees,  who  have  a 
right  to  sue  upon  all  beneficial  contracts  entered  into  with 
tbe  bankzupt  before  his  bankruptcy,  and  also  for  all  torts 
and  ligaries  alfeeting  his  property ;  but  not  fbr  mere  per* 
sonnl  wrongs,  such  as  assaults,  slanders,  libels,  and  the  like. 
The  right  to  hrin^  a  real  action  passes  to  the  assignees,  e\cn 
though  the  l^i  lU'  maybe  the  bankrupt's  in  right  of  his  wife. 
If  the  bankrupt  have  lost  money  at  play,  which,  by  virtue 
of  the  Gaming  Act  (9  Anne,  o.  14),  is  recoverable  from  the 
winner,  tbe  assignees  arc  entitled  to  sue  for  it.   The  bank- 
mpt's  interest  in  a  patent,  and  his  right  to  publish  a  news- 
paper, constitute  property  which  vests  in  his  assignees.  As 
the  right  of  tbe  bankrupt  to  sue  at  law  on  contracts  passes 
to  his  assignees,  so  also  does  his  right  of  suing  in  equity  to 
enforce  their  specific  performance;  but  in  order  to  ppitect 
vendors  who  have  aurei  d  to  sell  real  properly  to  a  trader 
who  becomes  bankrupt,  the  assignees  are  compelled  (on 
being  required)  to  execute  the  agreement  «r  to  abandon  it» 
or,  if  they  fail  to  do  ao^  tbe  venlor  niay  apply  Iqr  petiuon 
to  the  Chancellor,  who  will  order  HbB  assignees  to  deliver 
up  the  agreement,  or  ni;ike  such  other  ordt  i  i  ■  lio  shall 
think  fit.    The  bankrupt's  iicrsuual  property  sauultd  in  a 
foreign  country  will  pas*  to  the  assignees,  unless  the  law  of 
the  foreign  c<iuniry  ])revent  it.    With  ret>pc'ct  to  leases,  thu 
assignees  are  nut  liouiid  to  accept  a  leasehold  interest  be- 
longing to  the  bankrupt  unless  tlieytlunk  proper;  (br  in 
some  eases  sueh  a  property  is  buraened  wHh  rent  and 
covenants  beyond  its  value,  and  would  prove  a  loss  to  tliu 
creditors.    Such  property,  therefore,  remains  vested  in  the 
bankrupt  till  the  assii^nces  have  done  some  act  amoui  l- 
ing  to  an  acceptance,  such  as  taking  pusMssioii  of  it,  or 
intermeddling  with  it  in  the  capucitv  of  owner ;  but  a  mere 
eitperiraent,  by  putting  it  up  to  sale  to  ascertain  ita  value, 
win  not  eonstttute  an  acceptance  of  it.  If  Iho  assignees 
accept  the  lease,  thr  v  Vr    ine  liable  to  the  landlord  for  the 
rent  and  covenants,  ami  Uie  bankrupt  is  discharged  from 
both  from  the  date  of  the  /int.    If  the  a<si;^nees  decline  tho 
lease,  the  bankrupt  is  also  discharged  by  the  Bankrupt  Acts 
from  the  rent  and  covenants,  provided  he  deliver  up  the  lease 
to  the  landlord  within  fourteen  days  from  his  having  notiee 
that  tbe  assignees  have  deelined  it;  and  if  the  assignees, 
on  bcinfr  reouired,  fail  to  elect  whether  they  will  artwpt  or 
decline  the  lease,  the  landlord  may  apply  by  petition  to 
the  I.ord  ("hancellor,  wlio  will  order  them  60  to  elect,  and 
to  deliver  up  the  lease  in  case  they  decline  if.  Property 
whioh  tho  nUlkiapt  holds  as  truste«  for  others  do<'S  not 
pass  to  hte  assignees,  being  in  no  way  beneficial  to  his 
crsditora.   If  the  bankrupt  has  stock  standing  in  his  name, 
the  commissioners  may  order  it  to  be  transferred  into  the 
names  of  the  assignees.   'Whatever  beneficial  intercat  tbe 
1  bankrupt  may  have  in  property  of  his  wife  passes  to  his 
I  assignees :  but  property  u  hich  she  enjoys  a.'*  a  .sole  trader  in 
the  city  of  London,  or  which  is  settled  to  her  separate  uso. 
I  does  not  fall  witb:ri  \he  operation  of  the  bankruptcy.   If  the 
I  assignees  are  u'  li   t    recover  possession  of  tlie  wife's  pro. 
perty  in  a  coun  of  law,  equity  will  not  intacfore  with  tneir 
fetra)  title ;  but  if  the  property  is  of  sudi  a  natttrs  that  they 
an-  I'  in  nelled  to  sue  ill  a  court  of  equity  to  recover  it.  tlmi 
,  court  will  require  a  provision  to  be  made  tor  tiie  wife  out 
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or  the  fund.  AU  property  which  might  be  redeemed 
the  bankrupt,  may  be  redeenied  by  his  as»t(;necii  iur  the 
benefit  of  the  cn^tlitora.  The  a-^si(;iiee:i  nut  uiily  take  all 
t  he  bankrupt's  preaeat  property,  but  also  ])ruperty  which 
ti^ay  aecnw  tohioi  pieriottily  to  his  obtaining  hi;>  certificate ; 
but  tbtv  iMm  m  to  Kiie  the  lunAta  of  hi$  penooal 
an^  dul7  labour,  for  that  woOld  bo  to  deptire  him  of  his 
means  of  existence.  In  a  late  case,  where  the  bankrupt,  a 
lurniture  broker,  was  cnpa^,'c<l  to  remove  tjoods,  and  he  em- 
pliM,  1  11.  I  r  that  purpose,  vans,  packing-eases,  aiitl  five  or  six 

men.  it  was  held  that  his  demand  for  this  empknmeot 
puMd  to  his  aaMgneei,  nnoe  it  did  nol  eoDiirt  aMuy  of  « 
TMnmeratioa  for  his  personal  labour. 
7.  <yth«  ^eet  of  the  Bomkrupte^m  the  RighU  of  third 

Parties. — The  tr  'noml  rule  is,  that  all  the  property  of  a 
bankrupt  vests  Ui  his  assignees  for  the  benefit  of  the  cre- 
ditors/rem  the  time  nf  the  act  of  bankruptcy ;  from  vvhieh 
it  Ibilows  that  all  duipositions  made  by  the  bankrupt  of  his 
ptopcrty  between  that  time  and  the  uauiog  of  tbeyfof  are 
void— a  doctriue  trbioh  oecMkiied  muoh  budtb^  in  many 
inataaoee  to  persona  who  had  daidt  the  bankrupt  in 
ignorance  of  his  having  committed  an  art  of  bankrupt  y, 
and  which  ha.s  therefdre  been  materially  niitigatetl  and 
qualified  by  legislative  provisions  : — 

1.  It  is  provided  tiiut  all  convey unces  by.uad  all  deuliugs 
and  transactions  by  and  with,  the  bankrupt,  niado  more  than 
two  monlht  before  the  ^at,  and  all  executions  against  the 
bankrupt's  land  or  goods  earlier  than  that  time,  shall  be 
nJid,  provided  the  partv  dealing  with  the  bankrapt  had  no 
notice  of  his  pri<M>  act  or  bankniptey. 

2.  It  is  provided  that  all  payments  by  thn  bankrupt  to 
at»y  creditur,  and  all  such  payments  made  to  any  bankrupt, 
at  any  time  before  the  issuing  of  the  Jiat,  shall  bo  valid,  pro-  j 
\ided  the  person  so  dealing  with  the  bankrupt  had  no^  at 
the  time  of  such  pajrment,  notice  of  his  having  cx)mmitt8d 
an  aetef  bukcoplqr.  This  provision  protective  ofpayments, 
it  will  be  observed,  leaehes  up  to  the  iasuin^  or  the  jia: : 
but  it  only  extends  to  honil  fide  paymcnte,  which  arc  such 
!n  the  strict  sense  of  the  wunl,  and  therefore  it  docs  not  in- 
clude a  loan  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  bankrupt  on  u  mort- 
gage of  hu  property ;  and  so,  where  a  party  lent  the  bank- 
nipt  his  acceptance,  and  afterwards  purchased  four  horses 
ftom  him,  agreeing  that  their  price  should  be  set  off  against 
the  amount  of  the  aeceptanoe,  lh»  was  held  not  a  proteeted 
piiyment  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  protection  is 
uflTorded  on  condition  that  the  party  protected  has  no  notice 
of  an  art  of  bankruptcy  at  the  time  of  the  payment.  In 
order,  however,  to  deprive  the  party  of  the  benefit  of  the  act, 
be  mot  have  notice  strictly  of  some  act  of  bankruptcy  having 
been  oommttted.  Mero  knowledge  that  the  bankrupt  ia  in 
emAorrmiwf  dramtkmen  at  the  time  of  the  payment  will 
not  prevent  the  payment  from  being  protected.  In  one  m- 
stance  the  bankrupt  law  extends  the  protection  to  a  party 
having  lii  v;th  the  bankrupt  with  knowledge  of  his  having 
commitiLii  an  act  of  bankruptcy:  viz.,  where  the  fiat  of 
banknipt  ;  nvit  mad  out  within  twdve  aonthiof  thaaet 
of  banltruptcy. 

When  none  of  the  above  ttatutoiy  ezeepttons  and  qnali- 
fications  take  effect,  the  general  rule  applies,  with  all  its 
consequences,  that  the  assignees  are  invested  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  bankrupt,  by  relation,  back  to  the  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Therefore,  if  a  sberiS*,  under  an  execution  against 
the  bankrupt,  seizes  his  goods  without  notice  of  his  having 
committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  the  slieriff  is  liable  to  an 
action  bgr  ^  assignees  to  recover  their  valui^  provided  the 
fiat  issue  wHbin  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  execu- 
tion. As  the  sheriff  is  compelled  by  law,  in  such  a  ease,  to 
lew  all  the  goods  of  the  bankrupt  under  the  execution,  and 

h«!  cannot  in  general  know  whether  he  has  committed  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  or  not,  this  case  involves  some  hardship 
on  the  sheriff;  and  a  late  act  tbere&re  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  protected  that  oflker,  by  allowing  him  to  apply  to 
the  Gmni  at  WeatniMiar  to  eaU  the  txectttioa-<fMitor 
and  the  asrigneea  of  the  banknist  beSmtiiem,  and  to  make 
them  interplead,  and  try  the  right  to  the  goods  seized  in  an 
a.  tion  between  themselves.  The  doctrine  that  the  Jiat, 
wiiea  issued,  has  relation  back  to  the  act  of  bankruptcy, 
!ias  no  application  against  the  crown;  and  therefore  inter- 
lUL-diate  setsuiea  by  the  crown  of  the  bankrupt^  goods  are 
valid.  Andaaaparty  whois  sunlatlAwbyabanlmqitcan- 
Bot  delmd  hhasMf.  by  showing  that  the  bankrupt,  before  the 
Miction,  has  c  imniittcl  m  uct  of  bankruptcy,  it  fnUow-.^  th.it 
ail  p«tyments  actually  cull«reed  at  law  by  the  bankrupt,  before  I 


the /a/,  are  good  payments,  since  it  would  be  a  glaring  in« 
justice  to  allow  the  assignees  to  recover  them  a  second  time. 

N(;t  only  is  all  the  property  to  which  the  bankrupt  bimMslf 
has  a  nght  applicable  towards  the  payment  of  his  ciedilocs. 
but  there  are  instances  in  which  effecU  of  other  partm  in  bis 
custody,  whioh  could  not  have  been  retained  bv  the  bank- 
rupt bad  he  not  become  bankrupt,  will  vest  m  Uis  ussiiin  ca 
under  the  fiat.  The  print  ipul  ena<  tmtrit  on  this  subject, 
6  Geo.  IV.  c.  Ifi.  s,  72,  is  levelled  at  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  allowing  tlic  u^c  of  other  persons'  property  to  be  granted 
with  impumty  to  a  failing  trader,  who  is  thereby  en&led  to 
aasUBW  a  deceitftil  appearance  of  wealth,  and  obtain  fketi- 
taoua  ctedit  with  the  worR  Accordingly,  if  any  bankrupt, 
by  the  perminuw  and  consent  of  the  owner,  shall  have  in 
his  possession,  order,  or  disposition,  any  goods  or  chattels 
whereof  he  was  rcputtd  owner,  or  wbereof  he  had  taken  on 
himself  the  sale  or  disposition  as  owner  at  the  time  of  bia 
bankruptcy,  the  commissioners  may  sell  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors.  The  provision  q^Uea  only  to  goods 
and  chattels,  such  as  ships,  fumituiu,  tttrasils  in  trade, 
stock,  biUs  of  exchange,  fte.  But  interests  tn  property  of  a 
real  nature  are  not  affected  by  it.  The  main  difliculty, 
which  has  occasionerl  much  liti^tion  as  to  the  cases  within 
this  clause,  is  in  deciding  whether  the  bankrupt  was  or  was 
not  the  reputed  owner  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  his 
bankruptcy,  which  is  a  quesUon  of  fact  determinable  by  a 
jury,  according  to  the  cireumstances  of  each  particular  ease. 
Where  the  bankrupt  has  once  been  real  owner,  but  has 
sold  or  disposed  of  the  good£,  the  circumstance  of  his  still 
remaiping  in  possession  of  them  raises  generally  a  preMiiup- 
tion  that  be  possesses  ihem  as  reputed  owner ;  but  w  ln  rc 
the  bankrapt  has  the  poiMission  of  the  goods  without  ever 
j  ha\  ing  been  the  real  owner,  it  will  require  stronger  evidence 
to  show  his  reputed  ownership  at  Uie  time  of  the  bankrupicy. 
The  distinctions  upon  the  subjeet  an  some  of  the  nicest 
whiah  ooeur  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  Where  the 
pmvbaaer  of  wines  transferred  them  to  a  particular  bin 
in  the  vendor's  cellar,  sealed  it,  and  bad  an  entry  made  in 
the  vendor's  books,  it  was  hold  that  tbe«.e  precautious  pre- 
vented the  w  uich  Ironi  falling  within  the  operation  of  the 
clause.  But  in  a  stnular  case,  where  the  purchaser  simply 
marked  the  goods  with  his  initials,  the  decision  was  to  the 
Gontnuy.  If  a  bond  is  aaaagned  over  by  the  obligee,  it  mu  »t 
be  delivered  to  tbe  party  to  whom  it  is  assigned,  and  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  debtor,  otnerwisc  it  w  ilt  pass  to  the 
assitrnees  of  tbe  obligee  in  case  of  his  bankruptcy.  And  it 
is  the  ^  iirn  ,1,  to  the  assignment  of  a  policy  of  insurance: 
and  a  mere  notice  in  the  Ijjruion  Gazette  will  not  be  suHi- 
cient  notice,  unless  it  happens  that  the  debtor  has  actualh 
read  it.  Bills  discounted  by  a  baak«r  ace  in  eflbet  purchased 
by  him.  and  they  therelbrw  pass  with  the  test  of  hU  property 
to  his  assignees  in  the  event  of  his  bankruptcy  ;  but  bills 
which  are  not  due,  and  are  paid  by  a  customer  to  his  banker, 
though  indorsed,  remain  the  property  of  the  customer,  siiu  i; 
the  banker  is  a  mere  agent  for  tbe  purpose  of  receivmg  the 
amount  when  they  become  due.  But  it  is  otherwise  if  the 
bills,  though  not  due,  are  paid  in  by  the  custooier,  and 
treated  as  eoiA.  Ptoper^  which  the  bankrupt  hoMs  merely 
as  trustee,  or  as  executor  or  administrator,  or  as  a  factor,  or 
which  is  placed  in  his  hands  merely  for  some  pnnicuLir  pur- 
|X)se,  w  ill  not  pass  to  his  assignees  as  being  in  his  reputed 
ownership.  Goods  which  a  bankrupt  receivts  ou  the  terms 
of  sale  or  return  are  held  to  be  in  his  reputed  ownership, 
and  to  pass  to  the  assignees ;  but  where  the  bankrupt  had 
received  gooda  the  evening  before  his  bankruptcy,  and  in 
fiwt  MVat  unpacked  tbem,  it  was  held  the  owner  mi^^bt 
reclaim  them.  If  a  trader  have  mortgaged  his  ^'oods, 
but  remain  in  pis.session  of  them,  they  will  pass  to  the 
assignees ;  and  this  usoil  to  Iwthe  law  with  res^x-'ct  to  the 
mortgage  of  a  ship.  If  the  owner  continued  to  frcit;ht  it, 
and  to  act  as  owner,  it  passed  to  bis  assignees,  notwith 
sttmding  it  was  absolutely  assigned  to  a  mortgagee;  but 
this  being  found  a  gnat  gtievane^  is  ronadiied  by  the  last 
Ship  Register  Acts;  and  now,  if  a  sbipHnmer  mortgage 
his  ship,  the  mortgagee  may  w  ith  safety  leave  him  in  pos- 
session of  it,  provided  the  miTtgagee  duly  registers  it  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  41. 

8.  The  Certificate  and  AUowanct  qf  the  Bankrupt. — 
Wlien  the  bankrupt  haa  duly  submitted  himself  to  exami- 
nation by  tbe  oommiiBieDan,  and  has  iuinndiind  up  bis 
property  and  eflbcts,  and  in  other  respeeta  eonlbrmed  to 
the  re<(uisitions  of  tbe  Bankrupt  A'^r,  hi''  (jecomes  en 
titled  to  a  certificate  signed  by  the  cuinmissioaeis  and  cre- 
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(lilors,  operating  as  a  dischar^  from  the  ftatarc  daims 
of  his  crediiors.  This  certificate  must  bo  si<;ned  liy  four- 
firths  in  number  and  value  of  ihe  credittjrs  who  have 
proved  debts  above  20/. :  or  after  six  calendar  months  from 
the  UaX  exuaination  of  the  banknipt,  it  moat  b«  signed 
either  hf  three-ildhs  hi  number  mi  velue  of  totih  cre- 
ditors, or  h\  nine-tenths  in  ni:robfr  such  rrcditors. 
The  rertifioate  must  also  be  higned  and  seuled  by  the  com- 
iiii-sioncrs  after  the  signature  by  the  proper  number  of 
rnihton^ :  ;uid  must  certify  to  the  Chancellor  that  the 
bankrupt  luij>  made  a  ftiU  discovery  of  his  estate  and  effects, 
and  has  in  allfeapacla  eonronned  to  the  htv  leapecting 
bankrupts,  and  that  the  requisite  nomber  of  eredilon  signed 
the  certificate  ;  and  the  bankrupt  must  also  make  oath  t ! 
the  rertiflcate  and  consent  of  creditors  were  obtained!  witiiout 
fraud.  Any  contract  or  security  ^iven  by  the  bankrupt  to 
any  creditor,  fbr  securing  money  to  him  as  a  persuasion  to 
sign  the  eertilleate,  is  wholly  void.  The  oertifleate,  in 
furaer  to  OMrate  as  a  discharge  to  the  liankrupt,  must  al»o 
be  duly  alloved  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  For  this  purpose, 
notice  muv:t  be  ^t\eti  in  the  GftSette  that  the  certificate  will 
be  allowed  witUiu  twenty-one  days,  unless  cause  in  shown 
to  the  contrar)' ;  and  in  the  mean  time  any  creditor  may 
petition  against  such  allowatice.  In  certain  cases  of  nti«- 
condttet  by  the  bankrupt,  the  cettiBeate  becomes  wholly 
void;  as,  if  the  bankrupt  has  lost  in  any  one  day  20/.  by 
gambling  or  wagering,  or  20Q/.  within  one  year  next  pre- 
celling  his  bankruptcy  ;  or  if  he  has,  witlun  that  period,  lost 
200/.  by  any  illegal  contract  for  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
government  or  other  stock ;  or  if  he  have,  after  bankrtptcy, 
or  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcjt  destroyed,  altered,  mu- 
tilated, or  faiiiAed  any  of  his  books  or  papers,  or  been  privy 
to  the  making  any  fraudulent  entries  in  his  books;  or  if  ho 
bus  concealed  property  tu  the  amount  of  10/. ;  or  if  he  was 
privy  to  the  proving  of  any  false  debt  under  tiie  /iai,  without 
disclosing  it  to  the  assignees.  A  certificate  has,  in  some  very 
extreme  cases  (as  for  gaming),  been  MCdled  after  it  haa 
been  allowed.  But  so  harsh  a  neMUM  vsqoiies  to  be  very 
strongly  grounded. 

T/ie  '^^nct  of  the  certificate  is  to  exempt  the  bankrupt 
from  the  i>aymcntof  all  debts  trhich  mi^ht  nave  been  proved 
under  ihc/ml.  A  debt  pr  iveable  under  the ^a/,  and  adebt 
barred  by  the  certificate,  are  convertible  terms.  The  nature 
of  these  debts  has  been  considered  under  a  previous  title. 
As  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  the  exemption  eonferred  by 
the  Bankrupt  Act,  if  the  bankrupt  is  arrettfd  for  any  debt 
proveable  under  the  comiiiisbion,  be  will  be  diseharpc*!  on 
entering  a  common  appearance  (see  Bail),  and  may  plead 
that  the  cause  of  action  accrued  before  he  became  bank- 
rupt, and  the  certificate  and  allowance  thereof  shall  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  tndiim  bankruptcy,  and /of.  and 
other  pncoedingsj  and  if  any  bankrupt  is  taken  in  execu- 
Han  m  any  such  debt,  any  judge,  on  bis  producing  hi*  cer- 
tificate, may  order  him  to  bi  iiiM  lriirged  without  fee.  Tlie 
eflfeet  of  the  ccrtiHcato  oo  a  secoud  bankruptcy  is  very  ma- 
terially curtailed  ;  for  if  a  bankrupt,  after  having  once  ob- 
tained a  certificate,  or  having  compotioded  with  his  eieditors. 
or  having  been  discharged  under  an  InsoWeat  Act,  again 
becomes  bankrupt  and  obtains  a  certificate,  unless  his  estate 
pays  in  the  pound,  such  second  certificate  hhall  only 
protect  his  prrstm  from  arrest ;  but  his  futt  i  i' * -i.iU:  ;iiul 
eflTc'cls  shall  in  tlie  assignees  under  the  seooiid  cutumis- 
sion,  who  may  seize  tlie  same.  The  benkrupt  has,  after 
obtaining  his  certificate,  ia  certain  oases  n claim  to  an 
lourance  out  of  his  estate.  If  bts  estate  has  paid  tO».  in 
the  pound  to  his  creditors,  he  is  entitled  to  five  per  cent,  out 
of  such  estate,  provided  the  allowance  does  not  exceed  4U0/. 
If  the  estate  pays  \  is.  Cni.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  paid 
7/.  10*.  per  cent.,  provided  such  allow  aiu  e  does  not  exceed 
500/.;  and  if  his  csUte  pays  15*.  m  the  pound,  he  is  to 
be  allowed  ten  per  cent,,  provided  such  allowance  does  not 
exceed  600/.  If  the  estate  does  not  pay  10ft  in  the  pound, 
be  is  only  entitled  to  such  allowance  as  the  assignees  think 
fit,  not  exceeding  three  per  cent  and  300/.  This  allowance 
is  dependent  on  the  allow  ance  of  the  certificate,  and  cannot 
be  claimed  previously,  and  it  cannot  be  paid  till  a  final 
dividend  is  made,  since  before  that  time  its  ^uafl/iim  cannot 
be  ascertained.  The  bankrupt's  right  to  it.  however,  is  a 
vested  interest  even  before  the  divi^nd.  and  passes  to  bis 
representative-,  in  the  evi  T,t  i  f  his  death. 

If  any^  surplus  of  the  bankrupl's  Oktate  remains  after  the 
creditors  arc  paid  in  full,  it  of  counie  belongs  to  the  bank- 
rupt, and  the  assignees  are  bound,  on  bis  request,  to  dedan  to 


the  banhrapt  in  what  manner  they  have  disposed  of  bis  real 

and  personal  e^tate.  and  to  pay  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  him. 

1  he  Court  nf  Bankruptcy.— y^e  have  before  seen  that 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  established  by  I  and  •>  Will.  IV. 
c  46.,  is  composed  Ot  three  ju^cs,  ecmstituiing  a  Court 
of  Seview.  and  of  six  commissioners,  before  whom  yfole 
of  bankruptcy  arc  prosecuted  in  London,  and  who  exorcise 
the  same  functions  (toi,'elber  with  some  other*  newly  intro- 
duced) wbicli  were  formerly  exercised  by  the  cumrais-.ioncr> 
appointed  in  each  bankruptcy  by  the  commission  under  the 
Great  Seal.  It  remains  now  shortlyto  explain  tfw  duties 
and  office  of  the  Court  of  Review.  The  court  is  composed 
of  a  eblef  judge,  with  a  salaiy  of 9000/.  per  annuin,  and  who 
is  a  privy  councillor,  and  of  two  other  judges  (knights)  with 
salaries  of  2000/.  per  annum.  It  has  superintendence  in 
all  matters  of  bankruptcy,  and  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de- 
teraiine  all  such  matters  of  this  description  as  were  formerly 
brought  by  petition  befiin  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  also 
all  such  other  matters  as  are  by  the  act,  oi  the  rules  and 
regulations  made  in  pursuance  tmreof,  specially  referred  to 
this  court.  The  proceedings  before  the  court  arc  by  way  of 
petition,  motion,  or  special  case,  with  an  apiieai  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  matters  of  law  or  equity  ;  or,  on  the  refusal  or 
admission  of  evidence,  such  appeal  to  be  heard  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  only,  and  net  by  any  other  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  The  court  may  direct  issues  as  to  questions 
of  fact  to  be  tried  before  any  judge  of  the  court,  or  before 
a  jud<;e  of  assize,  and  a  jury  to  be  summoned  untler  the 
order  of  the  court— a  power  which  the  court  ba^i  not  exer- 
cised since  ito  institation,  by  the  trial  of  any  issue  before  one 
of  its  own  judges,  and  very  rarely  by  the  direction  of  an 
issue  before 'a  judge  of  asaice.  The  costs  in  the  Court  of 
Review  are  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  are  to  b*- 
taxed  by  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Lhancery.  All 
;uii  [  [Mj  .  h  and  solicitors  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  may  U* 
admitted  and  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  without 
fee,  and  may  appear  and  plead  before  the  commissioiiers, 
bnt  not  before  the  Court  of  Review,  in  wliich  court  suiton 
appear  by  counsd.  The  judgM  of  tbtf  court,  with  consent 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  may  make  rules  and  orders  for 
regulating  the  practice  and  stuings  of  the  court,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  oHioers  and  practitioners.  A  vwry  imponani 
provision  is  introduced  as  to  the  disputing  the  a4)uu)caUoa 
of  bankruptcy  by  the  banlnrupt  If  the  trader  desires  to 
dispute  the  adjudication,  and  presents  a  petition  for  reversal 
to  the  court  within  two  months  from  the  a(ljudicatiuu  if  the 
trader  is  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  wiihin  tlirce  nionlhs  it 
elsewhere  iii  Europe,  or  within  one  year  if  anywhere  ei»e, 
the  court  shall  hear  and  decide  on  the  petition,  or  at  the 
option  of  the  bankrupt,  and  on  his  finding  security  for  costs 
shall  direct  an  issue  to  try  the  validity  ofit  ht  a  jury  ;  and 
if  the  verdict  is  not  set  aside  by  the  cniirf  within  one  uionth 
after  the  trial,  or  if  the  adjudication  saull  not  be  &et  aMtlv 
by  the  court  on  petition,  the  verdict  or  adjudication  shall 
in  ail  cases  as  against  the  banlirupt,  and  the  petitioning 
creditor,  and  the  assignee,  and  all  persons  claiming  uiuh  r 
the  assignee*  and  all  pen«M  indebted  to  tha  banktupt's 
estate,  be  conclusive  endenee  that  tlie  party  was  or  was  not 
a  bankrupt  at  the  dale  of  the  »  '.;  dication.  The  alteration 
introduced  by  this  clause  is  luglily  uaelul  and  iiiip<>it.iiii, 
since  tlie  bankrupt,  instead  of  being  allowed  atari)  distance 
ot  lime  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  commission  by  an  action 
against  the  assignees,  is  now  eouUned  to  the  periods  above 
united.  The  court  has  an  oflicial  seal  with  which  all  pro- 
ceedings and  documents  in  bankruptcy  requiring  the  sed 
are  sealed.  If  <  jinmissioner  of  the  court  shall,  on 
hearing  Uio  prool  o(  a  debt,  determine  any  point  of  kw  ur 
equity,  or  decide  on  the  refusal  or  admission  of  evidence, 
his  decision  may  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Review  on 
appeal,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  <^  Review  mi  th« 
merits  as  to  the  proof  of  the  debt  shall  be  final,  unless  an 
appeal  is  lodged  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  within  one  month. 
In  case  of  ti  n'  ti  iai  uf  an  issue  directed  by  the  court,  it  has 
power  of  granting  a  new  trial.  In  case  the  Lord  Chancellor 
shall  deem  any  mattn-  brought  before  him  by  appeal  from 
the  Court  of  Review  to  be  of  aufficteot  difficulty  and  tm- 
portanee  to  vsqaire  the  deeiaion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  er 
m  case  both  parties  desire  such  decision  instead  of  that  uf 
the  Ijnnl  Chancellor,  then  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  C"iitt 
of  R<  n  ay  <lirect  the  whole  lads  to  be  slated  in  torn, 
of  a  oeuiion  ui  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  m  hke  manner 
as  other  •ppsala  are  prefenud  to  that  House.  The  jndgts 
■ad  cmwnaMDiMn  have  the  povrtf  to  take  th«  wholes  or  any 
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put  of  th»  •fidflOM  in  aB|r  we  bafim  thMn,  eitbar  tnva 
focff  on       or  on  aiUtvit  Oo  the  granting  of  every  /Uu 

the  sum  of  1 0/.  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Lord  Chanoellor  s  Secre- 
tary of  Bankrupts,  and  thu  xuins  receivecl  by  him  shall  be 
paid  weekly  to  the  Bank  of  Kn^iland  to  iho  credit  of  the 
Acoountant-Geoenl  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  '  ilie  Se- 
cntery  of  Bankrapt**  account'  Tbo  official  a^^signee  of 
Mnlmpt  ia  to  paj  to  tlM  lika  aeoouot  Um  lum  of  SM)/. 
oatof  AoftmnioneTaeoaiiiif;  tohishandf.  IhanlaziaB 
of  the  judgeft  are  above  stated ;  those  of  tha  aoiBiniKsionent 
are  1500/.  per  annum  ;  each  of  the  Lord  Chanoellor'H  Secre- 
taries of  Bankrupts,  l2itu/. :  of  tho  Re^futmrs,  800/. ;  the 
Deroty-Registrars,  dOOl, ;  the  Fint  Clerk  of  the  Secretary 
of  Builvnpll.  500^ ;  the  Second  Clerk.  300/.  No  judge, 
aamniiiaiMrt  laiiiliw*  or  deptty-iMiattar  of  tka  oourt 
wtipnetnaastMirrittarwIulelMholasiaebofllea.  Any 

judiie,  commissioner,  rejristrar,  &:c.,  who  shall,  for  anything 
done  under  the  act,  tVLiudulontly  and  wilfully  deraan<l  wr 
take  any  fee  or  sum  of  money  other  than  in  allowed  by  law, 
shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  600/.,  and  be  rendered  tncapatile 
of  holding  any  office  under  his  Mtgetty. 

(Sea  BaaoB's  AbridgmetOt  tit.  'Bankrapt,'  adit.; 
DMMon  on  Bankrupicu ;  Eden  on  BmAruptev,} 

BANKRUPT  LAWS  OF  SCOTLAND  In  the  ear- 
/icht  records  of  the  law  of  Scotland  wo  find  debtors  entitled 
to  a  discharji^o  on  a  judicial  ceshion  of  their  gmxU  to  their 
creditors.  This  proceeding,  which  still  •ulwiata  in  Scotland, 
we  idiall  consider  in  detad  under  the  haad  of  Insolvkncv  ; 
and  ooto  nuDailL  baea,>frt<i  tbat  it  ia  agHanl  lanady.  and 
Dot  eaafliMd  to  tndora  or  any  fwiCkMlar  daaa  of  man ;  and 
teeoncUy,  that  it  is  essentially  an  insolvent's  remedy,  and  a 
discharge  under  it  does  not  of  itself  extinguiish  deht^^  re- 
maiiiinf^  due.  In  tht-ite  two  re-.{)ect3  the  law  of  ceHsion  is 
obviously  distinguished  from  the  law  of  mercantde  beques- 
tration,  and  He  parent,  the  Bngliah  bankrupt  law. 

▲  bankrupt,  aa  dialiiMpiiifciid  flnaa  ai 
debtor  who  baa  aabJeetedTbhoMlf  to  the  operation  &t  tiia 
bankrupt  laws.*  These,  in  Kiiu'land,  art-  ronflned  to  per- 
sons in  trade  ;  but  in  Scotlasid  any  debtor  may  become  a 
bankrupt.  The  important  Seotti^h  'bankrujit  acts  are  UiSd, 
('.5,  and  54  Geo.  III.,c.  137,  which  latter  is  also  the  mercan- 
tilo  sequestration  act.  By  the  former  of  these  statutes  it  is 
dedand  that  if  aaj  debtor,  under  diligence  by  horning  and 
eoptioo,  bo  ekber  immiaooed  or  ratin  to  ibo  abbey  or  other 

pnvilagad  place,  or  llee  or  abscond  for  his  personal  security, 
or  defcnd  his  jicrson  by  force,  und  be  atterwards  found  by 
sientence  of  the  lords  of  Se^sum  to  be  insolvent,  he  shall  be 
hoMen  and  repute  on  these  three  grounds,  vis.,  diligence 
by  horning  and  caption  and  insolvenof,  joinad  with  one  or 
other  of  the  aaidaltemativeaof  imndMoinant,  or  ntifing,  or 
living,  or  obaeonding,  or  Ibreible  dofbndinfr.  to  be  a  notour 
f)  irihrupt,  and  that  from  the  time  of  his  foresaid  imprison- 
im  iu,  retiring.  Hying,  absconding,  or  forcible  defendint;.  And 
by  the  act  f>i  Geo.  III.  c.  1.37,  s.  1.  it  is  declared  that  if  any 
person,  subject  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  shall  hupen  to  be 
fiorth  of  that  part  of  the  united  U^giaai,  or  not  uabk  to  be 
impriswoed  by  being  in  tho  aanetaary,  or  by  reaaoiiof  pii- 
Tilege  or  personal  ptotoeliop,  a  charge  of  horning  exeeoted 
.1  gainst  him,  together  with  either  an  execution  of  arrest- 
ment of  any  of  his  effecl.s,  not  loosed  or  discharj^ed  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  dale  thereof,  or  an  execution  of 
poinding  of  any  of  his  moveables,  or  a  decree  of  adjudica- 
tion of  any  part  of  his  heritable  ettate,  for  payment  or  secu- 
ri^  of  debt,  shall,  when  Joined  with  inaolvenqr,  be  bdd  a 
sufloieni  proof  of  legal  bonkmptey,  and  equi^^dent  to  the 
description  of  notour  bankruptcy  given  in  the  act  ISOfi,  c. 
a  ;  and  further,  every  person,  whether  he  be  out  of  Scot- 
land or  not,  whose  estate  shall  be  9equfi,tratrd  (as  after 
naentioned),  shall  in  like  manner  be  holden  and  deemed  a 
notour  bankrupt.  The  effect  and  operation  of  such  bank- 
nipiqr  ia  to  aako  void  and  null  all  vduntary  diipaaitions, 
■aaiinuitioBi,  or  odMr  deedi,  granted  direedy  or  ndiivetly 
by  the  bankrupt,  either  at  or  after  his  bankruptcy,  or  in  the 
space  of  sixty  days  before  it,  in  favour  of  a  creditor  either 
ror  Mtiateliaii  or  igtlwr  aaami^t  in  yraftiMioa  to  Ui  other 


•  Fraud  w»,  lose  wckonil  ia  Eoglaadaa  

scriptioD  of  a  bankrupt.  It  wm  not  m>  In  SBOlbnd,  nor  Is  h  DMrthc  OMw 

In  EnxUiKt.  Th<i  Seolil.h  nami-  wm  Dyw,  »  Xrjm  the  rtrmoloify  of  wtileh 
our  l»wyert  hi«ve  n<H  hiilieriu  l>'<-n  Tcry  aiKCetiful  iatnciDg;  but  it 


to  be  (ttrrivrd  fmin  itvortr,  Krench.  to  eauanc  OBc's  Mtbttsacr,  aod  if  w  11 
to  sywoaywooi  »iih  itm  tmmt  aMsWsfloa  la  BeallA  law.  <m«iir  m  mini 
ttelft.  Tlw  mtObm*  tt  way  m  or  ftwai,  knvwMr,  b  auulilsart  Isflwsiw- 


ruc4<^:  aitii  iicour<iiDj(1y  !li»  moit  intit'nt  Scottish  %i 
anr|  th« c*^*iij bni*i>rum  %\     i-allol  ■  ilii-  ijaie-man't  pruccta.* 
ouavey*  UMftowW  UaawiUwat  ujr  advaliliiMs  qoSMv. 


oraditoci;  ancl  generally,  all  preferences  and  alienations  in 
f^nd  of  erediton  may  then  be  set  aside,  and  the  claims  of 
creditors  equalized. 

Where  the  bankrupt  ha.s  been  concerned  iu  trade,  his 
property  and  elTei  ls  may,  by  51  G«o.  III.  c.  137,  ».  15.  seq. 
be  attached  and  distributed  among  his  creditors  by  a  p«cu> 
liar  praoeee  called  Mercantile  sequestration ;  in  setting  litrth 
the  leading  partieulanof  whieh  we  shall  notice.  1.  who  may 
be  sequeatratod ;  8.  the  prooeedinga  to  realise  and  distribute 
the  bankrupt  estate  ;  3.  the  personal  prnlectioii,  ahmcnt, 
and  di!»<!harKe  of  the  bankrupt;  and  4.  tlie  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Session  in  bankruptcy. 

Any  person  may  be  tequettraiai  who  is  a  marohant  or 
trwler  in  Sootlaad,te  groaa  or  by  ntoiUornbanhar.teolwr, 
or  underwriter,  or  a  manufheterer.  or  artifieer,  andin  ge- 
neral any  peraon  who,  eiAer  by  bimaelf  or  as  agent  or 
faetor  fur  Others,  seeks  his  living  by  huyin[r  and  selling,  or 
by  the  workmanship  of  goods  or  cornniodities,  or  by  any  of 
the  foregoing  occupations,  or  holds  a  share  in  any  such  un- 
dertaking. Bui  it  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  awarding 
sequestration  that  the  debtor  is,  1.  a  holder  of  stock  in  any 
of  tho  puUie  or  natiimal  ftanda,  or  of  India  stock,  or  of 
itodt  fai  any  of  the  banks  ostablishod  by  publie  authority, 
or  in  any  insurance  company  against  fire,  or  in  the  F'orlh 
and  Clyde  navigation  company,  or  other  inland  navigation 
company,  or  the  British  tlsheries ;  or  2.  that  he  is  a  commop 
labourer  or  workman  fur  hire,  unlos.s  buch  pevMrn  is  other* 
wise  tend  /U»  nndor  ono  or  other  of  tha  Imgoing  de- 
Botqpcioni:  nor,  S.  atn  aogr  iandhoMar  or  tonaat  or  land 
be  as  RMli  asqoastralad.  even  altboogb  be  deal  in  cottle 
or  grain,  unless  he  is  6on3  _fide  of  tho  dcscri])tion  of  a 
trader  in  theso  articles,  gaining  or  seeking  to  gain  his  live- 
lihood, or  a  material  part  thereof,  by  dealing  in  cattle,  not 
the  produce  of.  nor  graxed  upon,  or  made  use  of  iu  the 
lal)our  of  his  turn,  or  in  grain  not  produced  thereon. 
Thus  mtKh  aa  to  tlia  tnda  and  eeenpation  of  the  debtor. 
As  to  bis  itoftir  and  eondition,  it  is  ordered  that  tbo 

statute  be  construed  by  nil  judges  in  the  mo^t  benefirial 
manner  for  promoting  the  cmis  thereby  intended,  and  that 
tho  same  shall  be  holden  to  comprehend  unmarried  women 
and  widows  coming  within  any  of  the  descriptions  before 
mentioned,  and  also  married  women  carrying  on  trade  or 
merchaatPisa  independent  of  their  hnabands.  Tho  stotute 
also  provides,  that  tile  estates  ofaU  co-paTtnersbiH  entry  ing 
on  business  under  any  of  the  denominations  or  deaeriptions 
above  set  forth,  and  not  within  the  exccpticjns,  may  be 
sequestrated;  but  under  proviso,  that  any  p:irtner  of  a  com- 
pany whose  name  does  not  appear  as  such  in  the  books  of 
the  company,  or  who  shall  Dot  come  forw  ard  and  aeknow* 
ledge  hunself  as  o  partnor,  on  or  before  the  day  oppointod 
Ibr  tho  oxaminatioB  of  tiie  bankrupt  partners,  or  any  of 
them,  such  person  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  benefits 
or  privileges  of  the  statute,  unless  he  can  make  it  appear 
that  this  oinis>iou  prweeded  entirely  from  innocent  mistake 
or  ignorance  of  the  pniceodings,  or  from  a  reaMinabie  mis- 
conception of  his  liability  as  a  partner,  and  shall  then  follow 
out  aU  neoeasary  steps,  under  the  diraetkn  of  the  Cmirt  of 
Seanon,  fbr  remedying  as  Ihr  ss  poasiblo  the  lees  and  incon- 
venience thence  arising.  No  sequestration  will  be  awarde<J 
against  any  one  who  is  not  a  legal  bankrupt,  nor  against 
any  one  having  an  estate  or  cflFcets  in  Scotland,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  application  does  not  either  reside,  or  has  a 
dwelhng  house  or  house  of  business  there,  or  at  least  bad 
snob  residence  or  dwelling-house,  or  house  of  bnrinaaa, 
within  a  year  prevkns  to  tiu»  application,  wileas  tiw  debtor 
himself,  or  those  legally  aulhonzed  to  act  for  him,  concur 
ill  the  application.  In  other  cases,  sequestration  will  be 
awarded  on  the  application  of  the  creditors,  the  debtor  in 
siirh  cases  being  always  under  legal  diligence  by  homing 
and  caption,  and  in  virtue  thereof,  either  imprisoned  or 
retired  to  a  sanctuary,  or  fled  or  nbsconded  for  bis  persons! 
safety  flmn  sneb  dil^oooo,  or  dolknding  his  person  bV  force ; 
or.  if  he  be  out  of  Swtland  at  the  time,  or  not  liable  to  be 
imprisoned  by  reason  of  privilege  or  personal  protection,  his 
being  under  diligence  by  charge  of  homing,  attended  with 
arrestment  executed  of  any  part  of  his  moveables,  and  not 
loosed  or  discharged  within  fif\een  days  tliercai\er,  or  with 
poinding  exeeutra  of  any  nert  of  his  moveables,  or  decree  of 
adjudieition  of  any  part  of  hia  beriteUe  estate  fbr  parent 
or  security  of  debt.  Any  person  also  who  is  within  the 
statute  may,  whether  diligence  has  been  executed  against 
him  or  not,  make  a  joint  application  with  rreflitms  for 
seiiaestnition  of  his  estate  aud  effects.   It  thus  appears,  on 
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tbeone  hand,  that  the  debtor  himself  iti  uU  ases  may,  and 
Ul  fODM  cases  must,  join  in  th«  »ppUcalton  to  obtain  seques- 
tratwn ;  sod ,  on  the  other,  tliat  the  applitttaon  mnst  tivvft 
he  supported  by  the  cnditon,  aM  »  mora,  Itnmuni* 

therefore,  here  to  notice  the  deUoftba  pe^onlnpreradftorar 

cre^iitorH.  Ifthere  is  butonepetitioning-<  rr  l  tor.  his  debt  must 
amount  to  100/.  sterlinfj:  ifthere  «tc  two,  iLeir  debts  niusi 
anUHinttO  ISO/.  sterlmu  :  und  if  three  or  more,  tlicir  d  I  t^ 
must  ttnoant  to  SOU/,  sterling :  what  proporuon  of  the 
Amount  tball  bt  due  tocaeh  creditor,  whore  more  than  one 
concur,  is  not  speeified,  and  therefore  not  materiaL  In 
estimating  the  amount  due,  all  partial  payroenta  made  by 
the  debtor  must  be  of  course  deducted.  The  debt  or  debts 
may  be  either  liquidated  by  formal  voucher*,  or  stand  upon 
open  account ;  .and  the  dale  of  contraction  may  be  prior  to 
tba  bankru|it  becoming  a  trader.  As  to  the  person  to  whom 
tba  debt  fa  diui,  pertoni  wboae  claims  an  maiely  contingent, 
or  depending  on  an  nnoMMin  eoodition.  eaaaoi  petttiiim: 
creditors  in  ftitun  debts  Bfe  deroed  era^ton  (fe  piwtmli 
if  they  discount  the  interest  to  the  time  of  pnvmt-nt  and 
the  pelitioning-creditor  muat  be  one  who  can  iiia.uuiu  ac- 
tion for  his  debt  in  his  own  name,  but  i'  not  necessary 
tfamt  be  bold  tbe  debt  in  his  own  right,  and  there  lore  a 
tnwiae^  or  ibe  Kke,  may,  aa  waek,  petition. 

The  proceodinga  to  reatig*  ami  MUrikut*  tht  bmkrmt 
estate  begin  with  an  applieation  far  MquiMtialisii  to  (he 
Court  of  Session.  It  is  at  th-  .tistance  uf  any  creditor  or 
cu'cditors  of  tho  bankrupt  duly  4u.ut&t3d  aloao  (except  where 
the  application  is  against  a  nnn-resident),  or  by  the  debtor 
jointly  witb  them,  and  prays  for  sequestration  of  the  debtor's 
whole  estate  and  effects.  Where  it  is  made  without  con- 
currence of  the  debtor,  it  must  be  presented  within  four 
cilt  ndar  raonlhsofthe  last  step  ofthe  diligence  used  against 
him.  With  the  application  must  be  produce!  iin  uiih  of 
verity  to  the  debts  of  the  petitioning;  creditors,,  <>,i,Ui  of 
bl^lf  by  them  or  their  agent  that  the  debtor  ib  hubject  to 
wmiwtnitMm  iu  the  capacity  tbereia  specified;  and  Imiy, 
the  ifpmmds  of  debt,  or  a  copy  of  the  aeeovnt  aigiied  by  the 
party  to  whom  it  i»  duo.  Tbe  statute  pravidM  that  when 
u  puUtion  for  sequestration  is  presented,  any  otiier  eNditor 
may  concur  therein  and  follow  forlli  the  »ame,  even  without 
tho  consent,  or  after  the  death,  of  the  creditor  or  creditors 
originally  petitioniiiij ;  and  if  the  bankrupt  shall  hajipcQ  to 
die  after  una  petitioo  ior  sequestratiou  is  presented,  the 
praoeedings  sftaU.  notwitlistanding,  be  carried  on  and 
fbllovvcd  out  to  tbeir  concliisi  ois,  as  iiir  be  ware  in  life. 

Tlie  application  being  made,  the  court  pnmoimoes  the 
firyt  dt'livrance,  whicli  is  at  once  an  ucl  of  sequestration  if 
the  bankrupt  has  concurrc-U  m  lUo  petition,  but  if  not,  then 
•a  Olllaff  lar  service  and  citation,  and  also,  if  necessary,  a 
wamnt  to  fsoovsr  written  evidence  of  the  diligence.  The  sta- 
tute enacts,  that  the  party  applving  for  the  sequestration, 
whether  tho  cre  litois  alone,  or  tne  bankrupt  with  concur- 
lunce  ul  creditor*.  j,ball  cause  the  petition  of  sequestration, 
and  Ihi  :ii  i  deliverance  liu nxin,  to  be  recorded  in  the 
general  regi.Hter  of  inhibitiom,  within  fifleen  days  after  iho 
t<iiid  deliverance  is  pronounced,  and  the  samo  ishall,  from 
the  date  <rir  tbe  d^veianoe*  be  held  equivalent  to  an  inhibi* 
tkm,  and  to  a  dtation  in  an  a^indieation  against  the  debtor 
and  his  pro[H;rly  for  behoof  of  the  whole  creditors,  in  case 
lha  s.t<iuci»tralion  is  llrially  awarded  ;  ui  which  case,  also,  all 
payments  by  tlie  <lebt>ir  to  any  of  bis  cnditor;,.  after  tbe 
first  deliverance,  shall  be  void  and  ineffectual,  and  no  arrest- 
ment of  tbe  debtor's  efievts,  used  within  sixty  days  prior  to 
the  fliat  deliverance.  shaU  give  any  preference ;  nor  shall 
any  poinding  give  a  prefbcenee;  nnlMS  it  is  com|iletoly  exe- 
cuted sixty  days  at  least  before  tho  first  deliverance.  If 
tho  required  refristnition  he  omitted,  tlie  proceedings  will  be 
of  no  effect  as  an  iiihibiuon  or  as  a  citation  in  an  adjudica- 
tion. Where  the  debtor,  not  ooocurring,  and  lawfully  cited, 
aball  not  appear  at  the  diet  of  stppawmce.  either  in  perMo 
or  by  his  counsel  or  ageal;  or  so  sppoaring  shall  not  in- 
stantly pay  or  produce  a  written  dianiarge  of  the  debt  or 
debts  ujuin  which  tlie  dili^^ence  proceeded,  and  also  pay  or 
iialisfy  the  debt.-i  of  the  peliiioinii^'  or  concurring  creditors,  or 
show  oilier  reas^niable  cause  why  the  socjueslratioii  should  not 
prooeed  further,  the  court  wUi  immediately  awcird  sequestra- 
tion. BmitlslMdddntmtqpljdw debtor,  but  any  creditor 
also  in»y  anpasv  andoppoio  tho  loquestratioa;  and  tbe  sta- 
tute speeiany  provides  vn  the  reeall  of  sequestration,  on  cause 
shown  either  by  the  debtor  or  any  of  his  creditors,  within 
sixty  days  after  its  award,  and  albo  Uiat  it  shall  not  be  lu 
(he  pevor  of  tho  bonkrapl*  ofleT  aoi|iMatntioii  is  Mruds^ 


to  stop  prof'"  <  liiriL's  by  paying  off  the  del  t  (in  which  tbe 
diligence  and  peiitjou  for  sequestration  proceeded.  Tho 
nature  and  operation  of  the  act  of  sequestration  is,  to  seques- 
trate the  whole  estate  and  eftntt  heritable  and  moveable, 
rail  and  pevsonat,  of  the  debtor  within  tbe  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors,  and  the  cre- 
ditoni  are  at  tho  same  time  ordered  to  meet  in  leriiis  of  the 
-Utute:  and  this  deliverance  the  pelitioniinr  credit  tr  must 
forthwith  cause  to  be  advertised  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don  Qazettei,  otherwise  the  whole  proeeeilings  at  the  meet- 
ings will  be  null  and  void.  We  have  said  that  the  inteilo- 
cntor  awarding  sequestration  appoints  also  the  cteditois  to 
meet  in  fprn.s  of  the  statute:  we  will  i;nw  ji;lvert  to  the 
creditors  rij^hl  of  vote.  The  debt  on  which  a  vote  maybe 
^ivon  may  be  an  ilhquid  claim  of  damages,  or  a  claim  under 
suspension,  or  a  presnribed  debt,  or  on  an  unstamped  docu- 
ment, or  a  debt  poMhasod  at  an  under  value ;  and  a  con- 
tingent oroditor  mtf  wtoi  satsspk  in  tho  doetaon  of  aa  in- 
tsnm  Ihelor,  or  trustee,  or  eomnuisionors.  As  to  Ae  ■mount 
of  the  debt,  there  mtist  be  deducted  all  partial  payments. 
unlMs  challengeable  or  reducible,  all  counter  cbims  admit- 
ted or  instantly  verifio<l,  and  all  dividends  on  bills  received 
from  other  obligants  before entermi;  claim  on  the  sequestra- 
tion.   No  creditor  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  tlrst  or  any  afti  r 

meeting  who  has  not  dun  or  hofian  exhibited  a  speuial  oath 
of  verity  on  his  debt,  and  also  the  grounds  or  voudiefi  of 

the  debt.  Where  a  creditor  is  out  of  the  Ijnii  il  Kinj^dom, 
or  iucapai)ie  to  give  oath,  in  such  eases  the  itliitluvit  may  be 
supplied  by  an  oath  of  credulity  by  his  doer  or  i^uardian ; 
and  agents  or  attorneys  having  commissions,  either  nneral 
or  special,  from  creditors,  may  appear  and  vote  in  dl  nml- 
ters  wheteia  their  osnstituonts,  if  praeent,  might  hsMvoied. 
As  to  number  and  Talna,  a  eredilor  imder  fiOf.  is  net  t^A- 
oned  in  number,  but  only  in  value.  If  a  creditor  above  20/. 
holds  a  preferable  security  on  the  sequestrated  estate,  then 
if  the  security  covers  only  a  part  of  his  debt,  he  votes  one  in 
number,  and  vot^  in  value  for  the  unsecured  balance ;  but 
if  the  security  covers  the  whole  debt,  be  ba^  no  vote  either  in 
number  or  value.  Tbe  first  meeting  of  tbe  creditors  after 
award  of  sequestration  is  to  choose  factor  or  interim  ma- 
nager, previous  to  the  appointment  of  a  trustoeon  the  bank- 
rupt estate;  but  in  tho  mean  time,  on  cause  shown  by  any 
creditor,  tho  sheriff  will  direct  interim  custody  to  bo  taken 
of  the  bankrupt  s  repositories,  books,  aud  eSef-ts,  and  in 
particular  cases  it  may  be  prudent  to  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Session  lor  instant  adjudication  in  favour  of  tbe  dieriflT- 
clerk  of  the  county.  The  first  meeting  of  creditom  is, 
as  \\a  have  said,  to  choose,  and  instruct,  a  facto i  r  i:iie- 
rim  luaiiager  on  tbe  bankrupt  estate.  Tbe  ])0\iers  of 
such  person,  when  chosen,  are  very  large,  in  order  to 
execute  bis  <^oe,  which  is,  however,  cbieily  to  preterm 
the  estate.  He  is  liable  in  exact  diligence:  and  anf 
person  interested  may  apply  to  the  Court  of  Scmjen  jSoir 
an  account  of  his  conduct  and  intromissions,  and  on  eanao 
shown  by  one- fourth  of  tbe  creditors  in  value  l.<  ill  bo  re- 
moved. If  no  factor  be  chosen,  or  if  his  election  is  annulled, 
the  interim  custody  of  the  estate  devolves  on  tbe  sheriff 
clerk.  The  nestt  ordinaiy  step  is  tbe  appoLoiment  of  a 
truHett  or  series  of  troatses,  at  the  meeting  for  whiidi  tho 
bankrupt  must  exhibit  a  state  of  his  aHairs,  also  a  rental  of 
bis  lands,  if  any,  an<i  an  inventory  of  his  books  and  papers. 
The  appointment  of  trustee  is  determined  by  a  majority  of 
the  creditors  in  value,  but,  as  in  the  appointment  of  a  factor, 
complaint  lies  to  the  Court  of  Session,  from  whom,  also,  on 
appUoatiMi,  tho  trustee  must  have  act  of  conflnwaiion  and 
adjudication,  in  vhtue  of  whieh  Ao  tiuatee  may  eall  ftr.  and 
take  into  his  custody,  all  books  and  papers  betongini;  to  the 
bankrupt  estate,  and  take  all  legal  steps  to  recover  the 
estate.  On  cause  shown,  the  tru^tt-i-  be  suspended  or 
removed.  One  main  duty  incumbent  on  the  trustee  la  to 
get  tbe  bankrupt  and  others  examined  in  relation  to  the 
banhnintafiuia.  This  being  done,  SMOtings  of  the  orsditoas 
am  hem  to  iavastigato  tbeoe  sAns,  give  direetieas  to  the 
trustee  for  recovery  and  disposal  of  tbe  bankrupt  estate, 
and  choose  three  cormrnstioneri  fnjm  omonu:  themselves  to 
audit  thetrnsii  I  ^  ir  ijunts,  to  settle  lv>  r ,  [nuii-sion.  to  con- 
cur with  bim  ia  submissions  and  compromises,  and  in  give 
bim  their  idlko  and  assistance  in  any  other  matter  relative 
to  the  naaagoment  of  the  bankrupt  eatete,  but  subject 
always  to  the  eontral  of  general  meetings  of  the  ereditars. 
The  bankrupt  estate  is  then,  if  no  componiion  is  offered,  re- 
coveted  and  disposed  ot^  and  the  produce  divided  among  tiie 
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The  bankrupt  s  pertrmaJ  protection  from  diligence  may 
be  obtaineil  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  creditors,  or 
at  any  time  between  tli  tl  niul  tho  periud  a.ssiijncd  (or  the 
first  dividend,  on  applii  aiion  to  thu  Court  of  Sesision  by  the 
bankrupt  wiih  <  oiir  urrence  of  the  interim  manager  or 
trustee,  and  four-flfthft  of  the  crediton  in  numbev  Sod  v«lue. 
The  same  proportion  of  creditors  may  alK>»  at  th«  inflating 
after  the  last  diet  of  the  bankrupt's  examination,  or  at  any 
after  meeting  called  for  the  purp^,  authorise  the  trustee, 
wit!\  (•f)n>c"iU  of  the  cnrauiissioJiurji,  or  uny  two  of  them,  to 
priuit  till-  bankrupt  a  limited  aiiowatte^  for  tha  supjwrt  of 
liiinsclt"  ant!  family  till  the  period  asHigned  for  the  second 
dividend.  After  the  pehod  assign^  for  the  Mcood  dividend, 
the  bankrupt,  with  coneurrence  of  the  truiteat  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  value,*  may  apply  to 
the  Court  of  Session  for  a  dittharge ;  but  the  application 
will,  on  cause  shown  )iy  any  of  the  rri'i'.itors,  bo  rt'iu-ii'tl,  or 
granted  under  cuudiUaUii.  A  dt!M:harge,  when  allowed,  frees 
the  debtor  from  all  debts  previous  to  the  date  of  the  (kst 
deUveranre  on  the  petition  for  scque^ttration,  except  debts 
due  to  the  crown.  A  discharge  may  also  take  place  on  a 
eomiKwition  Uvftilly  made,  and  afpved  to  by  nine-tenths  of 
the  creditors  in  number  and  vatuo,  and  confirmed  by  the 
court,  in  which  case  it  is  acotupanied  by  a  discharge  of  all 
debts,  as  at  the  date  of  t\\v  llrt.t  deliverance,  on  payment  of 
the  composition,  and  al^o  a  reeonveyance  to  liim  of  all  the 
sequestrated  estate  to  be  admioistered  and  realised  for  pay- 
ment «f  the  eompoiitira»  the  nvenion  leoniing  to  tim  bank- 
runt 

In  nffsrd  to  the  JurMietioit  of  thg  Court  qfS^nion  in 

bankruptey.  it  is  to  that  court  the  application  for  scquesfra- 
lion  must  be  made,  and  appeal  lies  in  all  questions  among 
the  creditors  durini;  the  coursj  of  the  procoedinjis  to  realize 
and  distribute  the  bankrupt  estate.  For  applications  to 
se^oefltmle  it  ie  atinqrt  open,  the  petition  for  sequestration 
bemg  eompatant  not  enlgr  m  ctther  division  of  the  court, 
but  also  to  the  lord  ordinerjr  on  Klls. 

The  provisions  of  the  Irish  Banknpfcy  Law  are  rontained 
in  the  General  Bankrupt  Art,  I.  St.  11  and  1*2  Geo.  III. 
c.  8  :  amended  by  I.  St.  1 0  and  20  Geo.  UI.  e.  20;  and  made 
perpetual  bv  I.  St  36  Geo.  III.  c.  34. 

B  AN  KS.  SI  a  JOSEPH,  is  aald  in  some  of  the  memoirs 
which  have  been  mitten  <rf  him.  lo  have  been  of  noble 
Swedish  exttaetwn ;  one  or  two  of  them  state  that  he  was 
born  at  Rovesby  Abbey,  in  Lineolnsblre,  anri  n;  ;-.t  nfr!-ii  t  i, 
with  oijual  error,  concur  in»a\  ing  that  the  dale  ui  his  bum 
was  Dec.  13tb,  IMT. 

Sir  .Joseph's  pedigree,  entered  nt  the  Herald  s  College, 
begins  with  one  Simon  Bankc,  who,  in  the  7lh  Edward  III., 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  — ■'  ■  Caterton, 


of  Newtim  {n  Yorkihire.    By  this  ntaniojEe,  the  manor 

of  Newton,  in  thn  wnpcntake  of  StaiuclifTe,  afterwards 
called  Banlce  Newton,  came  into  the  Baiike  family,  and 
remained  with  it  till  the  middle  nf  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  first  who  took  the  name  of  Bankes  was  Robert,  the 
second  son  of  Henry  Banke,  an  eminent  attorney  at  Gigglcs- 
wick  in  Yorkshire,  of  the  time  of  ElixabeUi  and  James  I. ; 
who.  in  right  of  his  wife,  beeame  possessed  of  the  manor  of 
Beck  Hall  in  Giggleswick. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  the  eicbteonth  in  lineal  descent 
from  Simon  Banke  already  mentioned.  His  j^'reat-^rand- 
father,  Joseph  Banks,  was  M.l'.  ilrst  for  Grimsby  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  for  the  borough  of  Totness 
in  X)evDnshire ;  he  died  in  1 727.  His  grand&itber»  of  the 
•ame  name,  was  high-sheriff  of  Lineeteshifa  in  If S$.  and 
for  some  time  the  representative  in  Parliament  for  Peter- 
borough. His  grandfather  niariied  Anne,  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  William  Hi  'l.  k'nson,  Esq..  of  Overton  in  the 
county  of  l>erby,  by  whose  will  William  (the  second  but 
eldest  surviving  son),  the  father  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  took 
(be  name  and  arms  of  Hodgkinson,  and  enjoye<l  the  Overton 
eetalB  tBl  be  auoceeded  by  inheritance  to  that  of  Revesby 
Abbey,  when,  under  his  grandfather  Hodgkinson's  will,  he 
resigned  it  to  his  younger  brother,  who  immediately  to(^ 
the  name  of  Robert  Banks  Hodgkinson ;  upon  whose 
(leaib  in  )792.  without  issue,  the  Overton  estate  descended 
ti>  bis  nephew  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Sir  Joseph  Banks's 
father,  who,  as  has  l>een  already  said,  took  toe  name  of 
Hodgkinson,  was  bom  in  1719,  and  died  in  1761. 

Baron  Curier,  m  the  JSIofe  whieh  he  promnuieed  upon 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  before  the  Rnyel  Academy  of  Sciences 
»t  Pans,  April  2,  \  states  Sir  .Toseph  t )  have  been  burl), 
nut  on  Dec.  I3tb,  the  date  m  most  ot  the  English  aGcx)unts, 


but  on  Fob.  13,  17J3,  in  Argylc  Street.  Tbo  place  if 
correct,  but  oven  this.  <lato  is  orroncour;.  Sir  Joseph'* 
baptism  followed  by  the  date  of  his  birth,  is  tluis  enlcrcil  in 
the  parish  register  of  St  James,  Westminster :  '  Feb.  26, 
1 743,  Joseph  Saoks,  loa  of  milian,  Baq.,  and  Sarah,  bom 
on  Jan.  4tn.' 

Sir  Everard  Home,  in  the  Runlerian  Ontion  delivered 

in  the  theatre  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Feb.  1  1,  1822. 
informs  us  that  the  first  part  of  youn^  Banks  s  educatiuu 
was  under  a  private  tutor  ;  at  tune  years  of  ajre  lie  was  sent 
to  Harrow  School,  and  wuh  removed  when  tlurtecu  to  Eton. 
He  is  described,  in  a  letter  from  his  tutor,  as  being  well- 
disposed  and  good-tempered,  but  so  immoderately  fond  of 
play,  that  his  attention  could  not  be  fixed  to  study.  When 
fourteen,  his  tutor  had,  for  the  first  time,  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  him  reading  during  his  hours  of  leisure.  This 
>^\idrk'n  turn  ho  at  a  later  time  himself  explained  to  Sir 
Everard  Home.  One  fine  Bummcr  evening  he  had  bathed 
in  the  river  as  usual,  with  other  bo\s.  but  having  stayed  a 
long  time  in  the  water,  he  found  when  he  came  to  dress 
himself  that  all  hit  eompanions  were  gone :  he  wis  walking 
leisurely  along  a  lane,  the  sides  of  whioh  were  richly 
enamelled  with  flowers;  he  stopped,  ai^.  looking  round, 
involuntarily  e.xclaimod,  '  How  beautiful ! '  After  some 
reflection,  be  said  to  bimMslf,  it  is  Riirely  mmc  natural 
that  I  should  be  taught  to  know  all  these  ])rodu(  tK)n-  ot 
Nature,  in  preference  to  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  the  latter  is 
my  fatber'a  oommand,  and  It  is  my  duty  to  obey  him  :  I 
will,  howeWf  wake  nqnelf  aequatnted  with  all'theae  dif- 
ferent plants  ftr  my  own  pleasure  end  grattfleation.  He 
began  immediately  to  teach  him  If  botany:  and,  for 
want  of  more  able  tutors,  subtuitied  lo  bis  uisirucled  l  y  the 
women  employed  in  culling  simples,  as  it  is  termed,  to 
supply  the  druggists  and  apothecaries'  shops,  paying  six- 
pence for  every  material  piece  of  information.  While  at 
iiome  for  the  enatting  hoUdajfs.  he  found  in  bia  mother's  diea*' 
ing-mom,  to  his  mexpveasible  delight,  a  hook  in  which  at! 
the  j.lants  h.e  bad  met  with  were  not  only  described  but  re- 
presentinl  by  en^rvavinss.  This,  winch  prov  ed  to  be  (ifrard^t 
Herfial,  aUhoui:h  one  of  the  boards  was  lost,  and  se\'eralof 
the  leaves  torn  out,  be  carried  witii  him  to  bchoal. 

He  left  EtOtt'SdlOOl  In  his  eightit'iith  year,  and  was  en- 
tared  a  gentleman  eommoner  atChriatChuich  in  Dec.  irctt, 
just  hefbra  he  was  eighteen. 

flis  lovo  nf  botany,  which  c  immenced  at  Kho6l,  increased 
at  thf  University,  and  there  his  iiund  warmly  embraced  all 
the  other  brritiches  of  natural  history  .  His  ardour  fr)r  the 
acquirement  of  botanical  knowledge  was  so  great,  thai,  tiading 
no  lectures  were  gitet^  on  that  subject,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Sib- 
thorpe,  the  botanical  professor,  for  permission  to  procura  a 
proper  person,  whoae  remuneiation  was  to  lldl  entiiely  upon 
the  students  wha  formed  his  class.  This  arrangement  was 
acceded  to,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  students  having  tet 
down  their  names,  he  went  to  CumbrulL-e,  and  brought  baek 
with  him  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  a  botanist  and  astronomer.  This 
gentleman,  many  years  after,  procured,  through  Mr.  Bank.s's 
interest  the  appointment  of  astronomer  lo  the  voyage  toward.* 
the  North  Pole,  under  Captain  Phipps,  aftcrwanls  L<]nl 
Mulgrave.  Mr.  Banks  soon  made  himself  known  in  the 
University  by  his  superior  knowledge  in  naioral  history. 
'  He  once  told  me  in  cmivcrsation.'  says  Sir  K\erard  Home, 
'  that  when  he  first  went  to  Oxford,  if  he  bap|»e»ed  to  come 
into  any  party  of  students  in  which  they  were  discussing 
questions  respecting  Greek  authors,  some  of  them  would 
can  out,  **  Hen  la  &nks,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  Greek/ 
To  this  rebuke  he  made  no  reply,  but  said  to  himself,  1  will 
very  soon  excel  you  all  in  another  kind  of  knowledge,  in  my 
mind  of  infinitely  greater  imp'irtance;  and  not  In  ^'  iller, 
when  any  of  them  wauled  lo  clear  uji  a  pouit  ul  iuilurul 
bistorv,  they  said  "  We  must  go  to  Banks.  ' ' 

He  left  Oxford  in  December,  176:1,  after  having  taken  an 
honorary  degree.  Hie  Ihther  had  died  in  1 76 1,  and  he 
accordingly  came  into  poaeeasion  of  hia  paternal  fortune  in 
January.  1 764.  when  he  beeame  of  age. 

On  May  1,  MMu  be  was  chosen  into  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  the  summer  went  to  Newfoundland  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Phipps,  lieutenant  in  the  nasy,  who  afterwards  made 
the  voyage  towards  the  North  Pole,  The  olyect  of  this  voy- 
age was  collecting  plants.  He  rcttvnod  to  Bnghmd  the 
following  winter  1^  way  of  Lisbon. 

It  was  after  his  return  that  the  intimacy  commenced  be* 
tween  liim  and  Dr.  Solander,  a  Swedish  gentleman,  the 
pupil  of  Linnvus.  who,  visiting  London  with  strong  letters 
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of  weowmawdattoa^  b«d  bMn  nnoitly  appointed  an  aisistant 
fibnman  of  tbe  British  Mnseam. 

Three  or  four  years  now  elaps>  <l  lieforo  Mr.  Banlvs  np.iin 
<}uitted  England.  The  interval  was  a^sidu  u-ly  empl  >\i(l 
on  iho  objecU  of  his  established  pursuit :  iiis  favumiic  le- 
laxatioD  wai  fishing.  He  frequently  passed  days,  and 
even  nighta,  on  Wbiitlesea  Mere,  a  lake  in  the  vicinity  of 
llevesby  Abbey,  and,  when  in  London,  days,  andaometimet 
nitrhtx.  upon  the  Thames,  chiefly  in  company  with  the  Earl 
of  S;ui(lwicl>.  who  was  his  neighbour  in  the  country,  aiul 
Quitti  as  ardunt  iu  the  »port  as  niraself.  His  intimacy  with 
tnat  nobleman  is  said  to  have  procured  for  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giAltftrtng  his  iMte  for  maritime  enterprise,  which 
be  had  aoon  aner  the  pleaauie  of  finding  within  hi>  reach. 
The  mmmencement  of  a  new  reipn,  the  peace  of  1763,  and 
the  ailiuiiiihtralion  of  Lord  Biitn  (himself  a  lover  of  science), 
bad  hten  marked  in  Eii^huul  hy  puldic  efforts  to  explore 
those  parts  of  the  ocean  which  were  still  wholly  unknown, 
or  only  p'tially  discovered.  The  South  Sea  having  been 
rial  ted  by  Captain  Wallac^  and  the  poaition  and  general 
eharaeleroP  tne  island  of  Otaheite  heing  ateertained,  this 
spot  was  determined  by  the  Enp1i>li  astronomers  to  hi'  pecu- 
liarly wcU  adapte<l  for  ohsor\  ing  the  tran.Mt  of  the  planet 
Venus  over  the  di^c  <ii'  the  sun. 

A  representutiun  tn  this  efl'cet  having  been  made  by  tbe 
Royal  Society  to  the  king's  guverument,  and  fkTOnrably  re- 
ceived, the  plan  of  a  geneial  voyage  of  ditcoveiy,  embracing, 
in  paitieular»  tbe  oiiginal  object  m  the  viiit  to  Otaheite,  was 
arranged;  in  pursuance  of  which  the  Lords  of  tlie  .^dniirilly, 
at  who:>e  head  was  the  t^irl  Sandwich,  coiaoiisijiotied  the 
Endeavour,  under  tlie  couirnand  ot  Captain  Cook,  for  the 
projected  aervic«.  Banks,  by  the  aid  of  his  noble  friend, 
atteeeeded  ia  his  wishes.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Solander, 
he  was  appointed  naturalist  to  tbe  expedition,  in  whicii 
capacity,  attended  by  two  draushtsmen  and  four  servants, 
he  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound.  August  26,  1768. 

On  touching  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  jealousy  of  the  colo- 
nial government  (brUade  their  exploring  the  South  American 
ahorea;  but  on  arriving  at  Tiem  del  Fuego  they  disem- 
barited,  and,  amid  the  rigours  of  tbe  winter  season  in  that 
extremity  of  the  discovered  globe,  acquired  a  splendid  variety 
of  botanical  specimens.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  i 
snow-storm,  three  of  their  attendants  perished  througli  the  ( 
intensity  of  the  cold ;  and  Dr.  Solander  was  m  fur  over- 
come that  ha  was  saved  solely  by  the  perseverance  of  Mr. 
Baakflt  what>e  powerAil  constitution  enabled  him  tu  struggle 
•neeeasfVilly  with  tiie  flifal  propensity  to  sleep,  by  which, 
indeed,  he  ha'l  ilrr'-ady  been  seized  ljiij,-,e!f.  On  the  12th 
April,  1769,  aliti  iiLiiling  from  Tierr:i  ilu^  Fuego  to  Otaheite, 
they  finally  Hiichoreil  on  one  of  the  coasts  of  that  island, 
and  here,  during  a  space  uf  four  months,  devuted  eiibeuiially 
to  die  astronomical  objects  of  tbe  visit,  Mr.  Banks  acquired 
an  intimate  bnovledge  of  tbe  nataral  biatonr  of  the  interior, 
as  well  as  of  the  shores  and  waten  of  the  idand.  Nor  was 
it  only  as  a  naturalist  that  he  became  conspicuous  at  Ota- 
heite :  his*  Cfunnianding  appearance,  frank  and  open  man- 
ners, and  sound  judgment,  speedily  obtained  for  him  the 
regard  and  deference  of  tbe  natives,  auiuug  whom  he  was 
ftt^uenfly  the  aibiter  of ifisputes.  Meanwhile  his  personal 
advantages  seem  to  have  secured  to  bim  a  conudenble 
share  of  admiration  among  the  female  part  of  the  com- 
munity. T!ic  -wife  of  one  of  the  great  chiefs,  and  Oherea, 
tho  queen  regnant  uf  the  ishuid,  treated  hiiu  with  i»u  much 
attenti  ;!i  as  to  expose  him  to  the  raillery  of  his  companions 
of  tbe  voyage,  and  it  became  occasionally  tbe  subject  of 
good-humoured  satire  on  his  return  to  England. 

The  expedition  quitted  Otaheite  on  tbe  1  Sth  of  August, 
and  after  traversing  the  seas  surrounding  New  Zealand, 
and  New  Soutii  Wule^,  came  homeward  by  tlie  way  of 
fikitavia,  and  reached  llie  Downs  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1771*  tin  wboto  period  of  the  voyage  having  oocupied 
nearly  tbraa  veam.  Mr.  Banka  ma  received  in  England 
with  the  highest  narkt  of  respect,  to  which  be  was  justly 
eniitled  fir  the  s]>ei'imens  which  he  brought,  at  so  much  ; 
risk  -.ind  expense,  to  enrich  the  science  of  natural  history.  ; 
On  ihe  lUtli  iif  .\u;;u>t.  by  his  Mii|est)\  cspress  desire, 
Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Sokui>'er,  aecumpanied  by  Sir  John 
I*|inglab  than  President  of  tiie  Roval  Society,  attended  at 
RiebinMid.  where  they  had  the  boooor  of  a  private  royal 
interview,  which  lasted  some  hmin.  His  KTajej>ty,  at  tins 
time,  oonccivc^l  a  liking  for  tbe  young  traveller,  whifib  con- 
tinued unimpaired  to  the  dose  of  his  public  life. 
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entangled  in  a  dispote  with  the  reiations  <at  one  of  his 

draughtsmen,  Sydney  Parkinson,  who  had  died  in  tbe  eoune 

nf  tl'.e  vnyLi;;e,  luu  infi  been  cn^'a^t-d  at  a  salary  of  80/.  per 
auiiulu  as  natural  history  jiainter,  for  which  he  had  shown 
considerable  talent.  Parkinson's  friends  setjmetl  to  have 
formed  the  most  extravagant  ideas  respecting  the  property 
left  by  their  young  fHend  in  general  effects,  curiosities,  and 
drawings;  and  consequently  they  felt  much  disappointed, 
arcu&ing  Mr.  Banks,  by  implication,  of  having  unfairly  taken 
possession  of  \ariou8  articles,  indepcndoni' of  ilmwings, 
which  he  claimed  as  the  work  of  his  own  (!rBUght>man. 
These  charges,  with  the  whole  affair  of  the  publication  of 
Parltinaon's  account  of  the  voyage,  may  be  ibund  in  the 
preface  to  that  book ;  but  as  much  of  it  aeeni      result  o( 

Eassion  and  prejudice,  no  further  notice  of  it  is  necessary 
ere ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Banks  appears  not  to  have  considered 
h i  ni self  as  at  all  called  Mt  to  offsr  any  findiaation  of  bimsalf 
m  the  affair. 

After  an  tbe  privations  and  dangers  of  tbia  vofige,  it 
quired  no  eomnioD  strength  of  mind  to  eoeounler  them  a 
second  time.    Mr.  Banns,  however,  at  the  soliritation  of 

Lord  Sandwich,  made  this  offer  to  govcfinirnt,  which  was 
accepted  ;  and  &ueh  was  the  expense  of  his  outfit,  and  so  ex- 
tensive the  preparations  he  made,  that  lie  was  oblij,a>d  to  raise 
money  for  that  purpose.  He  enf;a<.'c<l  Z -ffany  the  painter, 
three  draughti<men,  two  secretaries,  and  nine  servants, 
arquaintcd  with  the  modes  of  preserving  animals  and  plantit ; 
but  finding  himself  dlwarted  oy  theComptroller  of  the  Navy 
in  everjthin^:  he  iimposed  reMie<(in;i;  the  ucoommudatioos 
in  the  ships  (the  Drake  and  Raleigh  were  commissiutjed), 
he  fxave  up,  in  dis;iu>it,  all  idea  of  ;^oing  upon  a  voyage  in 
the  outset  of  which  he  bad  received  such  personal  ill-treat- 
ment. It  was  highly  honourable  tu  Ifr.  Banks,  th&t,  al* 
though  he  relinquitihcd  the  voyage,  he  exerted  himself,  io 
every  way  in  his  power,  to  promote  the  objects  of  it.  Dr. 
James  Lind,  a  very  able  physician,  had  rccei\ed  the  app-nnl- 
ment  of  naturaliat,  with  a  grant  from  parliamcut  ol  40U0/. 
This  gentleman,  upon  Mr.  Banka  not  going,  dt-clined  the 
offer,  and  Dr.  John  Reinhold  Furster  and  bis  son.  through 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Banks*  received  it.  Upon  Mr.  Fontcr'a 
return,  his  drawings  WCfS  ptucbaaed  by  Mr,  Baok^  and 
placed  in  his  librar)'. 

In  expectation  of  beintr  engaged  in  anolher  v  oyage  of  dis- 
covery, although  not  in  a  king'ii  ship,  Mr.  Banks,  with  a 
view  to  keep  his  followers  lagelher,  made  a  voyage  to  Ice- 
land with  nis  ihend  Dr.  Solander.  He  airivad  thase  in 
August,  If 75^  and  retamed  in  six  weeks.  The  Behridea, 
which  skirt  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  lav  near  the 
track  of  the  voya^re,  and  the^e  aiiventumus  natur.ih5ts  were 
induced  to  exaunne  them.  Amon^  other  thin^js  worthy 
of  nuitce,  they  discovered  the  columnar  stratification  of  th« 
rocks  surrounding  the  caves  of  Sttlflk^a  pbenomenon  till 
then  unobserved  by  naturalista— an  aeemmt  of  wiiirh  was 

Jublished  in  the  same  year  ftem  Mr.  Banks's  Jou*-ml,  hjr 
Ir.  Pennant  in  his  Tour  m  Sco//a«<f  (pp  2C 1  •  20  t  .  The 
volcanic  iiiountainR,  the  hot  springs,  the  Bilirwouo  rueks.  tha 
plants  and  an.mals  of  Iceland,  were  all  carefully  surveyed  in 
this  voyage ;  and  a  rich  harvest  of  new  botanical  specimens 
compensated  for  its  toils  and  i  xpense.  But  it  was  not  U> 
tliSHe  olyectB  alone  that  Mr.  Banks  conQned  his  inquiries  . 
he  purchased  at  this  time  a  very  lai  ge  collection  of  Icelandic 
hooks  and  m  a  i;  < ;  ipis,  which  he  presented,  in  1  773,  to  the 
British  Museum ;  and  he  added  another  collection  to  it  in 
1783. 

In  1777,  when  Sir  John  Ptingie  retired  from  tbe  PrestF> 
dcnoy  of  the  Ro3ral  Society,  tbe  fHends  of  that  institution 

thought  they  could  not  prumote  its  usefulness  better  tl  ?.u 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Banks  to  the  vacant  chair.  i  uo 
honour  was  just  such  an  one  as  a  lov^  of  scientUic  pursuits, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune, 
might  with  laudable  ambition  desire;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  if  tbe  best  judges  had  been  required  to  single 
out  the  individual  most  qualifled,  in  all  points  of  Tiew,  to 
adorn  the  ollice  and  disaiarge  its  imix^rtant  dutieat  Oi0f 
could  not  eaMlv  have  avoided  fixing;  on  Nir.  Banks. 

In  the  year  i77>t  Mr.  Banks  enleie<l  upon  llic  dutu->  of 
the  ottice  of  President  of  tlie  iioyal  Society,  to  wiueli  be 
immediately  devoted  himself  with  tbe  utmost  ceal.  His 
exertions  had  tbe  eff»ct  of  procuring  oommunications  in  tbe 
highest  degree  Interesting  and  important,  and  of  gaming 
an  aocessiuii  of  persons  ut  rank  and  talent  t  i  rhe  list  of 
members,  as  well  as  exciting  the  whole  body  to  extraotdwaiy 
diligaBBawdaaliwily.  Ftam  tba  tima  of  thit  appstelaMSt 
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ho  {rave  up  all  idM  of  lotving  his  country,  ond  began  to 
prepare  for  publication  the  ncD  rtow  of  botlliteol  Batoritls 

wUieb  he  ball  cullcrtod. 

In  March.  1779.  Mr.  Banks  married  Dorothea,  oltU-st 
daugbttf  of  Wilhatn  Western  Hugessen,  Esq-  of  Proven<iL'r, 
in  tho  pariah  of  Norton  in  Kent;  and  in  1781  was  cnaied 
A  bwromt  In  17a9  b«  loot  hi»  firieod  and  foUow-labounr 
Dr.  Soilandor,  wbo  diod  of  an  apopleotie  flt  Thn  loat  was  a 
severe  blow;  and,  in  rnnscquenco  of  it,  bo  gave  up  all  in- 
tention of  proceeditiji:  wuii  bis  botanical  work,  or  of  wiitinff 
any  thing  further  than  a  fev.  i  ort  :rioiii  ur-,  publisbea 
euher  in  a  detacher!  foria,  or  as  comiauuicutior.^  to  Uie  ttum- 
actions  of  9ociotie&. 

For  Um  first  tbreo  or  fyw  |«wr»  of  Sir  Jooapb  Banks'* 
PMndeney  of  the  Royal  Soriety  all  went  on  harmoniously ; 
but,  notwitbsltindioi;  the  zeal  and  assiduity  rtntb  which  he 
devoted  bimsclf  to  tbc  duUcs  of  his  olliee,  discontents  began 
to  rise  a^'am^i  liitn,  even  amongbt  the  inosit  eminent  mera- 
bent  of  the  Society.  A  variety  of  complaints,  the  fruit  of 
misunderstanding  and  prejudice,  were  industriously  circu- 
lated in  reganl  to  his  eoiiduet.  It  was  alleocd  agaitut  him 
that  he  arrogated  the  exelnsivo  nower  of  introducing  new 
members  to  the  Society,  thus  fillinu  it  with  if^norant  and 
tntliri.:  tuen  of  wealth  and  rank,  while  the  mventnr  in  art, 
tl;.-  dtieovercr  in  science,  and  the  teacher  of  knowlcd;;e,  were 
driven  awuy  with  scorn.  It  was  said  that  bis  hostility  to 
mathematical  knowledge  threatened  to  faring  it  into  di&- 
etedit  and  negloot  in  tho  Sonety  f  and  it  «u  as  ssnssstieaUjr 
as  uTunstiy  tAnorred,  that  ba  ponessod  M  sdentiflo  morila, 
'  t     h  as  depended  OMNljr  CD  bodily  lahouxand  tha  ex- 

]i<jri>ii,me  of  money. 

.■\t  ien^^tb  the  mutual  discontents  between  the  President 
and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Society  broke  out.  In 
the  courHe  of  the  praeeedings,  Dr.  Hutton  was  reduced  to 
the  necesii^  of  resigninat  the  offloe  of  Foreign  Secretary, 
on  leaminfr  that  he  had  been  accused  of  neglecting  its 
duties.  He,  however,  explained  and  defended  his  conduct, 
and  a  vote  of  the  Society  fully  approved  of  his  defence.  The 
history  of  this  discussion  is  cout;uned  in  the  tracts  which 
Were  published  upon  it  at  the  time,  more  particularly  in  the 
Obtervatiotu  on  the  late  Conletts  in  the  noyal  Society,  by 
Andrew  Kippis,  DJ>^  FAS.  and  S.A.,  8vo.  London,  1784. 
Tha  wholo  coUsetion,  wilii  some  additional  paper*,  eiists  in 
one  volume  in  Sir  JoMph  Banks's  fibiaiy  ia  tb*  British 
Museum. 

On  the  evening  ( r  -J.i  sth  of  January,  1784,  a  resolution, 
'  that  this  Society  du  approve  of  btr  Joseph  Banks  for  their 
President,  and  will  support  him,'  was  moved  in  a  very  full 
meeting  of  the  Society  hy  Sir  Joseph's  fnends.  Itwss 
strenuou<>ly  oppcwed  by  seveial  memben,  and  in  paittetdar 
by  Dr.  Horsley.  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who,  having 
been  iuterrupte<i  in  a  speech  of  considerable  force  and  argu- 
ment, and  beinj^  fu:-tji  r  irr  taii  d  i  ya  suggestion  from  Lord 
Mul grave,  arose  o  rnl  bi  okewith  groat  eloquence,  intimating 
a  throat,  that  i  In  and  his  fnends  were  disrespectfully 
treated  by  Sir  Joseph  Baolu,  they  might  probably  secede, 
■ad  Swm  a  rival  society.  •  Sir,*  stud  K.  Honley  in  conclu- 
sion. •  when  the  hour  of  secession  does  come,  the  President 
will  be  left  with  his  train  of  feeble  amateurs,  and  that  toy 
((•oiiilmg  to  the  mace)  upon  the  table— the  j^host  of  that 
Sijciiuty  in  whicii  Ptulusopny  onoe  reigned,  and  Newton  pre- 
sided as  her  minister.'  Tim  mution  made  in  favour  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banlis  was,  bowev«r»  cairied  by  a  great  tn%jority, 
and  the  dissension  soon  afker  subsiding,  toe  Society  re- 
turned with  new  zeal  and  unanimity  to  its  labours. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1795,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  invested 
with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  aud  on  the  29th  of  March,  1 797, 
!>worn  of  iiis  Majesty's  Privy  Council.  In  1802,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France.  In 
replying  to  the  letter  which  announced  this  last  honour,  he 
expres^  his  gratitude  in  terms  wliioh  gave  offence  to  many 
members  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  it  also  exposed  him  to 
a  virulent  attack  from  an  iinonymous  enemy,  who  published 
thi'  letter  ni  (juesiion  in  the  English  puiwrs,  ac<Mnipanied  by 
a  iiio»t  acninoniDUs  letter  to  the  autiiur.  This  enemy  was 
ufterwards  acknuwledued  to  be  Bishop  Horsley,  who  was 
appairenlly  less  prompted  by  a  reasonable  and  patriotic 
jealouM,  than  by  antient  pique,  and  a  bitter  detMlation 
•«»northe  science  of  revolutionary  France. 

Towards  the  close  of  life,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  in  youth 
had  possessed  a  robust  constitution,  was  grievously  af- 
flictea  by  gout,  so  much  so  as  in  a  great  measure  to  lose 
tiMttMorUsknrecAtNBilias.  Hssnduisd  thosiiflsri»||« 


of  dinesse  with  putiaiiM  and  cheerfhlneas,  and  died  at  bis 

house  at  Spring  Grove,  June  19,  1820,  leavn)L'  no  fatniU- 
behind  him :  be  was  buriwl  at  Heston.  Middlesex.  His 
only  sister.  Mrs.  Sophia  Sarah  Banks,  )aA  died  in  1810. 
Lady  Banks  survived  him  for  a  few  vean. 

All  the  voyages  of  discovery  which  wen  made  tmder  die 
auspieosof  sovsramsflitlbrthe  lost  thirty  vearsof  Sir. Toseph 
Banks's  lira  had  ehher  been  suggested  by  him,  or  had 
received  bis  approbation  and  support.  The  African  Asso- 
ciation owed  its  origin  to  bini :  and  Ledyard,  Lucas« 
Houi,'hton,  and  the  unfortunate  Mungo  Park, all  partook 
of  the  care  which  he  extended  to  the  enter|»ising  tn« 
vellor.  He  devised  the  means  of  carrying  the  braad-ftvit 
to  the  West  Indies  for  cultivation  from  Otaheite,  and  tlie 
mango  from  Bengal.  He  tranribrred  the  fhiiu  of  Persia 
and  Ceylon,  also,  successfully,  to  tbe  West  Indies  and  to 
Europe.  The  establishment  of  our  colony  at  Uotany  Bay 
originated  entirely  with  him.  In  tbe  affairs  of  the  Board  of 
Tr&de,  of  the  Board  of  AL^'riculture,  and  of  the  Mint,  he  was 
constantly  oon«ulted,  and  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
management  of  the  Royal  Qardeua  at  Kew.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished promoter  also  of  tha  rateresti  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  founded  in  1804.  His  inllaence  was  frequenth  di- 
rected to  soften  to  men  of  science  the  inconveniences  of  the 
long u'ur which  followed  the  French  Revolution;  tu  alleviate 
tboir  sutfenugs  in  captivity;  or  to  procure  the  restoration  of 
then-  papers  and  collections  when  taken  by  an  enemy. 
Baron  Cuviert  in  his  Ek^  upon  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  men- 
tions  thai,  no  less  than  ten  times,  oolteetions  addressed  to 

the  Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris,  and  captured  by  the  Eofilish, 
were  restored,  by  his  intepce*sion,  to  tlieir  original  dcslma- 
tion.  His  purse  was  always  open  to  promote  tlic  cau«e  of  * 
science,  ana  his  library  of  natural  history  always  accessible 
to  those  who  desirc<l  to  consult  U.  His  eanvermzimi  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  during  the  aittinss  of  the  Royal  Society, 
were  attended  by  persons  the  most  mstin^ished  m  literature 
and  science,  wliate\er  was  their  rank  m  life,  or  country; 
and  during  the  Ivvo  and-forly  years  in  which  he  continued 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  itidefatimxble  as  an 
official  trustee  in  the  management  of  tlie  British  Museum; 
to  which  institutiou.  after  innumerable  gifts,  he  made  a 
contingent  bequest  of  bis  sdentiQo  libraiy,  together  with  his 
foreign  correspondence,  where  both  are  nowdepontsd. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  published  two  single  tracts  -.LA  shirt 
Account  qf  the  Cause  of  the  Dismxe  in  Corn,  coiled,  by  the 
Farmers,  the  RU^h  ',  thf  MtUUir,  aud  the  Butt,  8vo.  1805, 
which  was  steveral  times  reprinted  ;  in  1806,  with  additions ; 
again,  with  marginal  annotations  hy  an  agriculturist  (Sir 
Tnomss  Uanmer.  Bart  )  in  1807  ;  and  in  1814.  2.  Cir- 
eumttoHeet  rdathte  to  Merino  Sheep,  chiefly  et^keted  Jhm 
the  SiMnish  Shepherdt,  4fo.  L ml.  Iso  *."  This  tract  had 
been  originally  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
It  was  likew  ise  inserted  in  y^A.  .xii.  of  the  Lett' is  und  Paperi 
of  the  Hath  6<Ktely,  published  in  1810.  In  tiie  Cummuni- 
cationt  to  the  Board  o/ Agriculture,  vol,  ii.  p.  197,  will  bo 
found  his  'Aeeount  of  Experiments  in  cultivating  Rice 
brought  by  Sir  John  Murray  ftom  India;'  and  in  vol.  v. 
p.  181,  his  <  Observation*  on  Spring  Wheat"  The  following 
arc  his  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
S'jciety :  Vol.  i.  p.  8,  *  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Time 
when  the  Potato  {Solanum  tuberosum)  was  first  introduced 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  with  some  Account  of  the  Hill 
Wheat  of  India;'  p.  21, '  Some  Hints  respecting  the  pcuper 
Mode  of  inuring  Tender  Plants  to  our  Climate ;'  p.  54. '  On 
the  Revival  of  in  obsolete  Mode  of  managing  Strawberries;' 
p.  75, '  An  Aeeount  of  the  Method  of  cultivating  the  Ame- 
rican Cranberry  at  Spnn;^  Grove  ;'  p.  140,  '  On  the  Horti 
cultural  Management  of  tbe  Sweet  or  Spanish  Chestnut 
Tree;'  p.  147,  'On  the  Forcing-houses  of  the  Romans, 
with  a  List  of  Fruits  cultivated  by  them,  now  in  our  Gardens;' 
p.  1'37,  'Account  of  a  New  Apple  called  the  Spring-Grove* 
CodUug ;'  p.  25-i,  *  On  ripenmg  the  Second  Crop  of  Figs 
that  grow  on  the  New  Shoots  ;*  with  two  smaller  articles  in 
the  Appetidix  to  the  same  \o!ume,  pp.  -1.  '17.  In  vol.  ii.  p. 
162,  '  Notes  relative  to  the  first  appearance  of  tbe  A}ihis 
Lanigera,  or  the  Apple  Tree  Insect,  in  this  t  uuntry."  In 
vol.  XI.  of  tbe  UnnoHxn  Socieiu's  Transarlinns,  pL  iL  18IA* 
are  his  '  Observation!*  on  a  Hunting  Spider,'  in  a  paper  by 
Or,  William' EUhcd  Lcaeh.  He  made  a  few  communiea- 
ttons,  also,  to  dm  Ardkaolo^a  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
These  will  be  found  in  vol.  x.  p.  70 ;  xii.  p.  96 ;  xiii.  p.  315; 
xiv.  pp.  273.  275.  279;  xv.  p.  72;  xvi.  pp.  153,  340,  US' 
zix.  102.  m. 
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Among  his  tnatiuscripU,  anil  uiulI  portion  of  his  library 
(not  wientiftc)  which  was  removed  alter  his  death  U)  Lincoln- 
thin^  is  a  copy  of  Miiubeu,  enriched  with  very  copious 
manotcript  notes;  and  a  copy  of  Tusser's  Five  Hundred 
PointM  of  Hmbandry,  prepared  by  himself  for  a  now  edition. 

A  ratalo){U(;  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  library,  compiled  by 
Mr.  Dryander  (anothur  of  Linnious's  pupils),  who  huoceodiii 
Dr.  Solander  as  his  librarian,  was  published  iit  ISUU,  en- 
titled Catalogut  Bibltolheccp  Histonro-Naturalis  Jasejihi 
BcmMtf  auctora  Joiw  Dryander,  AM.^  Resie  Socictatis 
Bibliothaeark»,in  five  volumei  8vo.  A  fiiDitaa  number  only 
Was  printed,  and  it  is  now  a  work  of  considerable  rnrity. 

(See  El'ige  HiMorique  de  Af.  Bcmks  lu  A  la  Stance  de 
I  Aciui.  Royale  des  Snmret,  le  l  Avril,  iHL'l.'Uo. ;  Bio- 

£raphie  Universelie,  torn.  Ivii.  •Supplem.  p.  101;  Sir 
moid  Home's  Hunterian  Oration,  Feb.  14.  1822;  Gent. 
iSag^  1771.  pp.  i!32.  £65 ;  1772.  pp.  254.  294  ;  1880,  pL  i. 
pp.  534. 637 ;  pt.  ii.  pp.  86-88 ;  New  Monthly  Mag.  Tol.  xiv. 
iSin.pp.  1&5-191;  LidL'e's  Portraits  <.f  iHuAlnoun  I'er- 
ACJ'W,  TiUucli's  Pkil  so},h.  Ma^.  vol.  xiv.  1620,  pp.  4tJ-46; 
but  nothiii)^  has  been  drawn  from  the  uncaudid  '  Review  of 
some  leading  points  in  the  oflTK'ial  cliaracter  and  proceedings 
of  ihe  late  President  of  the  K  j)  u1  Society,'  in  the  same 
volume,  pp.  161-174,  241-257.  To  theae  authohtiea  onfinal 
information  liu  been  added.)  The  best  likeness  of  Sir 
.roscph  Banks,  in  later  life,  is  the  statue  of  lii:n  in  the  ball 
of  the  British  MuAtum,  by  Francis  Cliantrey,  Ksq. 

BANKS,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  Qrst  sculptors  of  Great 
Britain,  was  born  on  the  2'2d  of  Deceml>er,  1 73d,  at  Lambeth 
on  Thames  side.  His  father  was  land-steward  to  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  and  the  profits  of  that  situation  enabled  him  to 
support  his  family  in  a  styl^  of  ^tgh  respectability,  and  to 
j,Mvc  his  three  sons  a  liberal  etliaation.  That  clasMcal  t.-Lste 
which  Banks's  works  exhibit  was  imbibed  with  his  early 
studies  ;  and  at  the  time  when  ho  had  arrived  at  the  age  at 
whinh  aprofesaion  is  usually  chosen,  the  arts  of  this  country 
were  eiyoying  such  a  degree  of  patronage,  that  a  pafeni 
niiirht,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  imprudence,  permit 
his  son  to  dcvoto  himself  to  them  as  a  profession.  Reynolds 
at  that  period  was  drauinir  a  splendid  rcvumie  iroin  the 
practice  of  the  art,  which  he  had  retrieved  from  a  barbarous 
State  of  declension.  Roubilliac  and  Wilton  exercised  their 
taknis  in  sculpture  with  dbtineuiiihod  success;  and  Kent 
made  all  the  arts  ti-ibuiary  to  bis  fortune,  under  the  titles 
of  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  landscape  pnrdencr. 
Younjj;  Bunks  was  plai  e<l  under  Kent  as  a  pupil.  The  pr*>- 
fessioii  tor  u hu  ll  his  father  designed  him  was  exclusively 
that  of  an  architect,  but  his  mind  had  already  taken  it;;  un- 
alterable bent;  sculpture  was  his  vocation,  and  no  traces  are 
left  of  hill  arcbiteotural  studiei,  ezoept  that  when  objects 
connected  with  that  art  are  intradueed  in  his  b«8*reiiefH, 
they  are  iTiarkcd  with  scientific  precision.  Hr>w-  lon^j  ho 
coittiuvicu  \vit!i  Kent  wc  do  nut  know.  It  is  said  that  at 
n'lc  ])eiiod,  <l'.iriii^  iiis  yuutii,  he  ])racti»cd  the  profe^Mon  of 
carvinj;  in  wood,  which  is  not  improbable,  as  that  art  was 
then  in  great  request,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilM  prac- 
titioottr,  a  meana  both  of  lenutatMa  and  proflt.  • 

In  1768  the  Royal  Academy  was  estabUshed.  Bank^, 
v'lo  was  then  in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  whose  style  was 
already  tbnaed,  had  little  to  learn  from  such  an  institution  ; 
nevertiieless  he  became  a  candidate  for  its  honours,  and  in 
1770  was  thu  successful  competitor  for  the  gold  prixe  among 
many  rivuis.  He  exhibited,  in  the  same  year,  two  distinct 
designs  of  .Aneas  rewuing  Anchises  from  the  flames  of 
Troy,  and  the  fertility  of  his  invention  was  evinced  in  his 
different  modes  of  trealin>r  the  same  story.  His  reputation 
ivas  greatly  increa^l,  in  the  ensuing  year,  by  a  group  of 
Mercury,  .\,rgu3,  and  lo;  and  hi-,  talents  had  altogetlier 
made  such  an  impression,  that  it  was  detemiined  by  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  aena  loam  to  Ronio  at 
tbo  expense  of  that  institution. 

The  time  assigned  by  the  Academy  to  its  ibreign  students 
for  study  is  three  years,  wilii  an  allowance  of  ah  ait  SU/.  per 
annum.  Banks  fortunately  was  placed,  by  his  ialher's  lib«r- 
uhty  and  his  wife's  portion,  above  an  entire  dependence  on 
ibe  academic  stipend.  He  gave  up  his  small  galleiy  and 
stiidiu  to  his  younger  btother  Charles,  who  had  embraeed 
the  same  profession,  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  arrivcl 
In  Hume  in  August,  1772.  At  that  time,  Gavin  Hamilton, 
a.'^eoitish  paiiuer,  and  a  gentleman  by  birth,  was  cunsidered 
t'>  stand  at  the  head  of  art  in  Rome.  Judging  by  his  pmi- 
ci,'.d  work,  a  series  of  designs  from  ilie  Iliad,  ha  must  have 
Ueii  cliictly  indebted  for  this  high  distinction  to  the  mode- 


rate state  of  coiituiiapvjriti  V  talent.  His  character  as  a  man, 
however,  was  in  the  hijjhcst  degree  estimable:  he  was  a 
general  friend  to  artists,  those  especially  of  his  own  country. 
West,  Fuscli,  Wilton,  and  Ndlekens,  were  among  the  stu- 
dents whose  views  bad  been  pmmoted  by  his  good  offices, 
and  Banks  needed  no  other  recommendation  than  his 
sketches  from  Homer,  which  he  had  brought  with  him.  to 
secure  every  advantage  which  Hamilton's  friend.ship  could 
render  him. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  admiration  of  Michel  Angelo 
knew  no  Umit,  hod  recommended  Banks  to  an  unremitting 

study  of  the  great  works  in  the  Sistine  chapel ;  but  the 
sculptor  soon  perceived  that,  however  magnificent  in  them- 
selves, there  was  little  in  these  performances  available  fur 
his  own  art.  He  devoted  himself,  therefore,  with  undivided 
zeal,  to  tho  study  of  those  pure  models  of  antiquity  with 
which  hia  genius  naturally  aympathiied,  and  with  which 
Rome  abounded  in  a  degree,  both  as  to  number  and  excel- 
lence, ivliicli  far  surpa'^-cd  his  cxpcctationii.  The  Italian 
arii^ts  ill  liial  time  excelled  our  own  in  the  process  of  work- 
ing niarhle,  and  Banks  toik  lessons,  in  that  blllKhof  hia 
art,  of  Capizzoldi,  a  distinguished  professor. 

The  first  work  which  Banks  exhibited  in  Rome  was  a 
relief  in  maible ;  the  sniyeet  was,  Cametacus  pleading 
before  daudtiu,  a  perfimnanee  charaeteiued  by  grandeur 
and  simplicity.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Marquis  (now  Duke) 
of  Buckui<,duua,  and  now  ornaments  his  seat  at  Stowo.  The 
second  was  a  portrait  of  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester, 
and  is  still  in  posses.sion  of  her  family.  T>i<-sf>  works  proved 
with  what  Maid uity  he  had  pursued  hi^  ;  i  ii<i.cs;  but  that 
which  tnost  exdted  the  adauratioa  of  the  Roman  virtuosi 
was  a  statue  of  Psyche  with  the  butterfly,  which  exhibited 
such  ijrace,  symmetry,  an<l  classical  elefrance,  that  the  artist 
was  considered  to  have  rivalled  the  finest  of  the  great  models 
which  had  been  the  objects  of  his  imitation.  The  acquisition 
of  fiune,  however,  was  attended  with  no  corresponding  pro- 
flt The  English  at  Rome  werenot  yet  ftiUy  convinced  that  a 
countryman  of  their  own  was  capable  of  equalling  those  works 
of  antiquity  which  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  with  su- 
perstitious reverence;  and  Banks,  after  a  residence  of  s.-vi  ii 
> ears  in  Rome,  during  which  he  had  been  laucli  admired 
and  little  patronized,  returned  to  England  in  1775.  Here 
again  disappointment  awaited  him:  NoUekens  and  Bocun 
had  possession  of  the  ground,  nor  was  his  refined  and  poetic 
style  likely  to  make  way  against  the  plain  and  popular  per- 
formances of  Ihe&o  established  favourites.    After  an  unsuc- 
cessful experiment  of  two  years,  he  determined,  tlu  n  t.  re,  to 
accept  an  invitation  which  had  been  made  him  by  the  court 
of  Russia,  and  in  1784.  being  then  in  his  forty- ninth  year, 
be  departed  for  that  country.  The  Empreia  Catherina  gaw 
him  a  flattering  reception,  purchased  one  of  his  finest  worki^ 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  placer!  it  in  a  temple 
built  for  the  purpose  in  her  gardens  at  t"zarsco/.elo.  But 
Banks  so-m  disci^vered  that  a  taste  for  sculptun-  w:is  yet  to 
be  formed  m  a  i>emi-barbarous  court,  occupied  solely  with 
balls,  military  speetaoles,and  the  coarsest  dissipatiaii.  Hoir> 
ever,  he  vaa  not  quite  neglected.  The  Bmpicsa  «maij8'> 
sioned  bim  to  make  a  group  in  stone,  called  the  Armed 
Neutrality.  This  work  he  executed,  and  bcine  npprehcnsix  o, 
I  perhapi,  tnat  a  few  more  such  sudjects  would  be  imposorl  on 
iiiin,  determined  on  making  a  precipitate  retreat.  .Shortlv 
alter  his  arrival  in  Russia,  he  wrote  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  exproMhlg  hit  intention  of  finally  settling  there, 
and  desiring  them  to  make  preparations  for  following  him. 
They  wore  not,  therefore,  a  little  surprised  by  his  sudden 
re-appcarance  while  tiieywei*  in  the  midct  or  prepaiatiooa 
for  their  journey. 

Banks,  during  his  whole  career,  had  continual  occasions 
for  the  exercise  of  his  equanimity,  and  in  no  instance 
more  strongly  than  in  a  circumstance  which  ooooncd  eoon 
after  his  return  to  England.  He  had  just  completed, 
what,  perhaps,  is  the  noblest  monument  of  his  geniu:<. 
his  figure  of  the  MourniTi<;  Achilks,  now  in  the  hall  of  the 
British  Institution.  This  statue,  when  sent  to  Somerset 
House  for  exhibition,  was  by  accident  precipitated  from  the 
car  wbicji  cooveyod  it,  and  broken  to  piooes.  The  artut, 
who  had  ooneentrated  all  his  powera  on  this  work,  and  who 
hail  f .  indcd  on  it  just  hopes  of  awakening  public  attention, 
tluis  ix  lit  ld  his  labours  destroyed  in  a  moment.  He  n-- 
lurncd  home,  never  mentioned  the  accident  lo  bis  wifi?  or 
(laugtiter,  nor  were  they  led  to  susiiuct,  by  any  difTervnce  lu 
his  demeanour,  that  a  misfortune  hail  happened.  He  suc- 
ceeded with  much  ditficuUy.and  by  his  brother's  aaaistanee. 
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in  wrtanng  the  ttrtM}  and  this  floa  parCmntnoe,  in  which 
patbetis  ezpranum  is  unitfld  with  haroio  beauty,  was  duly 

appreciated  by  the  public.  Mr.  Johnes  of  Ilaf  f\  tle-;ireil  to 
have  it  e.xecuted  in  murble,  and  a  block  was  purohaMid  for 
that  i)ur[iiKc,  but  the  patron  reconsidered  the  matter,  and 
determined  to  havo,  in  itii  stead,  a  group  of  Thetis  dipping 
Ibe  infant  Achilles.  So  fkr  the  sculptor  concurred,  but 
wbile  he  was  tasking  his  imaniiatian  to  Auniah  a  fine  ideal 
lMadorThetis.ba  learned  to  nts  astonisbnient  that  his  psins 
were  unnecessary,  and  that  the  fare  of  Mrs.  Johnes  was  to 
aupply  his  model.  Her  fetnali?  mfunt,  also,  was  to  furni.sh 
the  head  of  Achilles.  As  Juhncs  was  a  man  of  talent,  thi.s 
preposterous  fully  excites  the  more  surpriite.  Banks,  how- 
ever, who  really  esteemed  bis  employer,  proceeded  in  his 
task,  and.  in  spite  of  its  iodividuahties.  the  vork  was  a 
beavtiful  one.  Banks,  dnrini;  bis  after  life,  iraa  a  ftequeut 
visiter  at  Hafod  in  the  summer  montlis.  but  his  practice  of 
sketching  and  designing  was  never  intermitted,  and  it  was 
(luring  one  of  those  vacations  that  he  made  his  beautiful 
composition  of  Thetis  and  her  nymphs  consoling  Achilles. 
It  is  an  oval  in  alto-rilidvo:  the  goadess  and  her  nymphs 
ascend  from  the  sea  like  a  mist;  nor  has  the  buoyant  and 
elastic  eleganoeof  Chon  figures  been  exeelled  in  any  work 
either  of  antient  or  modern  art.  Casts  of  this  fine  perform- 
ance are  to  be  seen  in  the  study  of  almost  every  artist,  i 
Banks  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  about 
this  time,  and  presented  to  tliat  institution  a  figure  of  a 
fallen  ^iant,  which  it  now  in  their  council-room.  This  work 
is  exquisite  in  its  manual  ezeeutiun,  and  diiplajB  graat  accu- 
racv  in  anatomical  detail,  bat  tiie  aonte  angle  Ihim^d  by  the 
body  and  lower  limbs  impairs  the  impression  of  grandeur. 
His  next  work  was  a  monument  to  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Bnmke  Boothby,  a  beautiful  ami  mterLstintr  c  hild,  who  died 
in  her  sixth  year.  In  this  monument,  now  in  Ashbourne 
church,  Derbyshire,  she  is  represented  sleeping  on  her  bed. 
and  the  figure  conveys  all  the  tooohing  interest  excUed  by 
the  sight  of  infeat  lorelineae  doomed  to  eaily  death.  The 
monument  to  WooUett.  executed  soon  after,  was  an  intract- 
sblo  subject,  the  difiiculties  of  which  the  sculptor  has  nut 
surmounted  very  surcessfullv ;  but  tlu-  coinposition  of 
.Shakspcare  attended  by  Pi>etry  ami  Painting  gave  a  better 
scope  to  iiis  genius.  Tnis  work  was  exet  uted  lor  Alderman 
Buydell.  and  is  now  in  firont  of  the  British  Institution,  for- 
merly the  Shakspeare  Chllery.  The  snhi&et  did  not  axlmit 
of  much  variety  of  expression,  but  in  amngemeilt  and  cha^ 
racter  it  is  elegant  and  appropriate. 

An  incident  occurred  abiuit  tlii--  time  which  is  somewhat 
singular  in  the  life  of  an  artist.  Hanks,  having  modelled 
a  bust  of  Hurne  Tooke,  had  formed  an  intimacy  Wi  h  that 
gentleman,  and  made  him  frequent  visits  at  his  bouse  ui 
Wimbledon ;  when  Tooke  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
sonable practices.  Banks  also  became  implicated,  and  was 
summoned  to  an  official  examination  by  tho  Secretary  of 
.State.  A  very  slight  explanatmn  was  suflicicnt  tn  excul- 
pate liini :  nevertheless,  such  w  as  the  ferment  of  pohtical 
opinion  at  that  pcrio<l,  and  so  strong  the  tide  of  prejudice, 
that  Banks's  interests  were  not  a  little  injured  even  by  the 
bare  suspicion  which  had  attached  to  him. 

The  last  public  works  on  which  Banks  was  engaged  were 
the  monuments  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  those  of  Captains  Westcott  and  Burgess  in  St.  Paul  s 
Cathetlral.  Tiie  former  was  executed  for  the  East  India 
Company  :  the  two  latter  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Taste 
for  his  Majesty's  governmeut.  Banks  was  great  in  subjects 
purely  ideal,  but  OB  failed  when  he  attempted  to  apply  the 
ttina^  MfartatlMtekssoC  artto  the  pisin  realities  of 
nib.  On  tne  aasnmption  tint  be  was  imitating  the  practice 
(if  the  Greek  artists,  he  has  represented  the  two  captains 
naked,  or  nearly  so,  an  absurdity  not  less  offensivu  to  p(.)pu- 
lar  feeling,  than  fallacious  as  referring  to  tho  examples  of 
ancient  art  The  Greek  sculptors  certainly  represented 
those  heroes  naked  who  belonged  to  remote  antiquity, — 
Hecealea,  Theaeua,  AduUea*  and  otbeia,  of  abbubuseast; 
but  Aere  b  no  evidenee  Oat  tbey  exhibited  their  distin- 

guished  contemporaries  in  the  same  manner :  on  the  con- 
Irary,  m<j«t  of  their  works  of  this  bitter  descnption  are 
chietly  valuable  for  the  fine  and  appnipriatc  ca>t  of  ilrajn'rios. 
In  public  monuments,  of  whatever  magnificence,  comraon- 
plat'o  propriety  should  form  a  large  ingredient :  and  it  was 
by  the  tact  with  which  he  combined  those  ouaUtiea  that 
Rioon,  the  eont«mpurary  of  Bsnks,  saeeeflded  in  bearing 
awny  'he  general  suffra^,  however  inferior  to  his  rival  in 
lofiv  imagination  snd  general  power  of  intellect.   It  should 


be  added*  that  the  allegorical  figures  in  those  monuments, 
and  a  Malmtta  eaptive  in  that  of  Sir  Eyre  Coole  »,  are 
finely  conceived,  and  in  ovwy  way  irardiy  of  the  ■eulploi' 

reputation. 

With  tlie  monument  of  Captain  Westoott.  which  was 
finished  in  1805,  Banks  terminated  hia  oaraar;  he  died 
on  the  2nd  of  February,  1805,  in  his  seventieth  year,  and 
was  huiied  in  Psddington  churchyard.  A  plain  tablet 
waa  erected  to  bis  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  this 
inscription  '  In  memory  of  Thomas  Banks,  Esq..  R..'V.. 
sculptor,  whose  .su^H;rior  abilities  in  tho  profession  added  a 
lustre  to  the  arts  of  his  country,  and  whose  character  as  a 
man  reflected  honour  on  human  nature.'  This  epitaph 
may  be  reckoned  among  tho  few  which  are  entitled  tottio 
praise  of  truth :  it  vonU  he  difficult  to  find  an  individual 
in  whom  there  was  move  to  admire  and  less  to  condemn. 

BA'NKSIA,  an  Australian  genus  of  jilunts  belonging 
to  the  natural  onler  Ih'tjteaceee,  of  very  remarkable  habiU, 
and  forming  a  striking  appearance  in  the  places  where  it 
grows.  It  was  named  in  compliment  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
It  consists  of  bushes,  or.  less  mqnently.  of  amall  trees,  with 
their  branches  growing  in  an  umbelled  manner.  The 
leaves  an  hard  and  dry,  and,  in  young  plants,  always 
cut  at  the  edgi-s,  b\!t  in  old  specimens  undivided.  Tliey 
have  a  dull  green  c  olmu  on  llieir  upper  side,  and  are  usually 
white,  or  very  pale  i^reen,  on  the  lower.  The  fiowers  are 
long,  narrow,  tubular,  coloured  calyxes :  without  eoroUa,  and 
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with  only  four  stamens  lodged  in  their  concave  points.  They 
are  collected  into  oblong  bcAdsboftenoonsistingof  six  hundred 
or  more,  closely  arranged,  and  do  not  fbll  ofPtnien  the  bloom- 
ing is  over,  but  wither,  become  brown,  ami  adliere  to  tlii^ 
axis  of  the  iiead.  Very  few  of  them  are  fertile  ;  the  greater 
part  arc  aUo;;cther  abortive,  and  form  a  sort  cT course  fibrous 
covering  to  the  singular  two-vaived  fruit,  which  is  thick  and 
woody,  eontaioatwobladt-iringed  seeds,  and  when  it  shoda 
them  opens  Sic*  u  watnr,«c  any  otbar  bivalve  abelL 

Thew  plants  ate  nmnd  in  sandy  Ibrest  land,  or  on  racks, 
over  the  whole  known  continent  of  Australia,  but  cliii  flv  be- 
yond the  Tropic.  They  are  called  by  the  colonists  hone  )  suckle 
trees,  and  are  con.sidered.  in  New  South  Wales,  as  evulence 
of  bad  land;  but  in  the  Swan  River  colony  they  occupy  the 
most  fertile  tracts.  Many  species  an  now  cultivated  in  the 
oonservatoiiea  of  Europe,  where  they  an  much  esteemed  for 
thefarbandsome  iUHage  and  singular  beads  of  iloweTS.  None 
of  them  appear  to  be  of  much  value  for  timber,  sltbough 
they  make  good  firewood.  B.  comvar  and  B.  terrata  (which 
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(Ml  H  Mid  to  tfnvt  thirty  feet  hit^h,  with  •  ttam  iBMniring 

a  fi>ol  and  a  half  in  diameter)  are  the  brpest  species  which 
have  been  raeiitioned  b>  travellers  on  the  ea-t  coast.  On  the 
west  coast  in  Swan  River  culotiy.  H.  ^na'idis  TCiiv\\L-i  fif'iy 
fMt  in  height,  with  a  tnink  two  let>t  and  a  half  in  diatnctiir. 

A  moiiaerable  quantity  of  honey  i*  secreted  by  their 
Jlowm,  and  eoUectod  by  tha  MtivM  of  King  GMrge  * 
Soand,  who  are  extremely  ftmd  of  tt. 

BANN,  a  river  in  Ireland,  which  rises  in  the  county 
Down,  about  eight  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Newry,  in  the 
high  lands  near  the  coast.  It  flows  in  a  tolerably  straight 
eoiirM»and  iaa  north-west  direction,  to  Lough  Neagh.  which 
itonters  near  the  sooth-WMtern  comer,  and  issues  from  the 
north-western  part  of  the  Lough,  flowing  through  Lough 
Betr.  and  thence  in  a  direction  nearly  north  to  the  North  Sea, 
wliii-h  :l  j'juis  about  four  miles  north-west  of  Coleraine,  and 
abuut  sevfnty-n\e  Kn^lish  miles,  measured  in  a  direct  line 
from  its  source.  [SeeNKAOH.] 

In  its  oourse  the  Bann  passes  through  the  towns  of  Ban- 
hridga  in  tha  eonnty  Down.  Portadown  in  Arnagh.  Port- 

E'snona  in  Antrim,  and  Kilrea  and  Coleraine  inXondon- 
ny.  About  three  miles  south  of  Kilrea  it  is  joined  by  the 
rivar  Clody.  A  handsome  bridge  was  built  in  183  <  at 
Agivey.  about  midway  between  Kilrea  and  C'olerame, 
opening  a  communication  between  Londonderry  and  tlie 
|own  of  Ballymonay,  in  the  oountv  of  Antrim,  where  a 
eonsiderahle  market  ibr  Knen  is  held.  The  rivar  Bann  hM 
a  !iir  nt  its  mouth,  which  makes  the  entrance  rather 
dilliculi  in  rouj^h  weather  ;  ut  other  times,  vessels  of  '200 
tons  burthen  can  proceed  as  higli  up  the  -stream  as  the 
bridge  at  Coleraine,  which  separates  the  town  from  its 
suburbs  or  libertiM  on  the  western  or  Antrim  aide  of 
the  river.  The  ^pnaeh  to  the  town  is,  howe^vr.  at 
all  times  somewhat  difficult  ewhig  to  the  great  rapidity 

of  the  stream.  It  has  been  prupusfd  tn  overcome  this 
im|>edinietii  by  cuttin(^  a  sliip  euiial  iVoiu  the  .-.ea  to  Cole- 
raine. The  nvcr  is  rendered  unnavij;uble  beyond  that  town 
by  the  falls  which  ooour.  Near  this  spot  there  is  a  valuable 
salmon  fishery.  The  SMiMiy  of  iha  sumninding  eountiy  is 
highlv  romantie. 
(Wakefield's  Statirtieot  and  Mitieol  Aeetmnt  o/  Irt- 

land:  lieport  nf  CorrtmisM'onen  OMoi'ilfd  in  drt^rmimihe 
B'tundariex  of  Cities  and  Jiartmgni  in  In^Umd.) 

BANNER.  Dr.  Johnson,  instead  of  a  definition  of  this 
word,  or  a  description  of  the  tiling  signified  by  it,  has  given 
only  an  imperfisek  catalogue  of  its  synonyms :  flag,&tmutard, 
miktary  gntif^n,  itreamer.  The  etymology  is  uncertain, 
Irat  probably  banner  is  in  some  way  connected  with  ban,  a 
rallying  point .  X  banner  we  eunreive  to  he  essentially  a 
piece  of  drapery  utlaehed  to  the  upper  part  of  a  pole  or  staff. 
Tliis  generally  hangs  Ioom,  but  is  sometimes  fixed  m  a 
slight  frame-work  of  wood.  Before,  however,  the  idea  of 
banner  is  complete,  we  uoal  Ngard  this  dmpte  piece  of 
workmanship  as  being  in  some  way  indicative  of  dignity, 
rank,  or  command,  or  as  being  carried  on  some  occasion 
wi**  which  ideas  of  (li<;nity  are  connected,  as  inpnoaaiions 
in  time  of  peace,  or  in  the  field  in  time  of  war. 

The  si«e  and  form  are  but  accidents.  In  fteti  it  hu  been 
made  to  anume  all  the  varietiM  of  which  m  dnple  an  in- 
strument is  snaeeptlble.  When  banners  are  displayed  at 
the  same  time  by  persons  of  different  ranks,  the  size  has 
ol'ten  borne  relation  to  the  respective  rank  of  the  parties. 

The  drapery  of  a  Iwiiner  is  usually  made  of  the  most  costly 
slufi's — velvet  or  silk — but  the  material  moit  commonly 
used  is  a  kind  of  soft  silk  called  taSeta.  Sometimes  it  is 
qnite  plain,  and  of  one  tmifocm  colour.  A  white  banner 
WM  antiently  borne  in  the  English  army.  One  of  the 
knights  at  the  sjcjc  nf  Ciu  Vaverok,  a  castle  in  Scotland,  in 
the  ware  of  Kinji  Ed  .vanl  1.,  earned  a  plain  red  banner  ;  but 
they  were  often  richly  ornamented  with  tassels  and  Irinj^es, 
and  generally  there  is  wrought  upon  them  some  figure  or 
device  which  has  reference  to  the  person,  tlie  commanily,or 
the  nation  by  whom  the  banner  is  raised,  or  to  tiie  purpOM 
or  oecaaion  if  its  being  displayed. 

Other  terms  by  which  a  banner  is  called,  are  — 

Standard,  by  whieh  is  meant  the  must  couMderuble  biiii- 
nor  of  an  army,  or  the  national  banner  when  displayed  in 
the  field,  or  a  banner  set  up  by  some  prmce,  or  other  chief, 
M  a  rallying  point  for  hie  friends. 

OJettn,  the  banners  now  borne  by  particular  regiments. 

Ftag,  a  banner  on  board  a  ship,  generally  employed  as  a 
aignal. 

Pendant  is  a  uwrow  Uag  with  a  long  streaming  tail,  and 


faM  bean  adopted  by  all  nodem  nationa  to  danola  tm 

sel  which  earnes  it  to  be  a  national  vessel,  or  man-of-war. 

Streamer  is  a  poetic  word,  and  seems  to  be  used  for  any 
sjK'cies  of  tioatin^  banners. 

Enriffn  is  a  word  formed  on  the  idea  of  the  banner  dis- 
playing  insignUl  wllieh  belong  to  a  particular  penoo,  or 
collection  of  pecMCit.  It  wm  fiMrmerly  used  where  we  now 
say  coloura ;  and  the  officer  called  an  mmgm  wm  originally 
the  ensign-bearer.  It  is  also  applied  tO  tht  natjowil  MlonfB 
worn  by  vessels  over  their  stern. 

Pennon,  anotli.  r  mode  of  writing  pendant. 

Pensil,  or  Pennondlle,  a  small  pennon. 

Banmere  quarrie,  where  the  drapery  wm  square. 

Outdon  is  now  used  for  the  little  banner  of  a  regiment. 

Gon/annon  is  properly  appropriate  to  the  banner  of  the 
pope  or  of  the  church. 

Of  all  these,  however,  the  word  banner  is  used  by  roost 
writers  and  speakers  as  a  synonym,  or  as  a  generic  term,  of 
which  the  other  words  indicate  particular  saecies.  We  shall 
therefore  bring  together  in  this  artide  mndi  of  Ad  inftraiai- 
tion  we  have  been  able  to  collect  on  a  subject  to  which  little 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid,  but  whieh  is  connected  with 
all  our  chivalry  and  mu'  h  of  our  poetry,  and  is  not  without 
its  share  of  historical  imnortauce  and  natioaal  interest. 

The  military  standards  of  the  Romans  were  essentially 
different  from  the  ilaga,  colours,  and  anaigna  of  modem 
warftre.  They  were  Mrrbigs  in  metal  or  wood;  thaeagia, 
or  some  other  figure,  elevated  at  the  end  of  a  tall  lance  or 
polo.  The  forms  of  them  are  known  to  us  by  the  reprc- 
se:itat;i)ii>,  of  tliem  on  medals,  or  the  ruiumon  coinage  of  that 
I>euple.  The  Persian  standard  descnbcd  by  Xenopbon 
{Anab.  1 10)  was  a  gulden  or  gilded  eagle,  raised  on  a  apear 
or  pole.  We  have  nw  auch  reprcMntations  of  the  military 
ensigns  of  other  nationa  of  antiquity,  and  nothing,  it  aeems, 
whicii  can  authorise  us  to  anppoee  that  banners,  in  the  SOOse 
in  whieh  the  term  baa  been  here  defined,  were  in  use 
ainoii^  them. 

But  we  find  llicm  in  use  among  the  modern  nations  of 
Eunipe  from  a  very  eaiK  period.    The  fir^it  notice  of  them 

in  Engliah  aflQurs  is  bj  Bede,  whob  when  lie  nalatM  the  Ant 
intamew  which  Angnstme  and  liia  ibiloweri  liad  with 

Ethelbcrt,  king  of  Kent,  .says  that  they  approached  the 
king  bearini;  banners  on  which  were  displayed  silver  crosses, 
and  the  picture  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  chanting,  as  they 
went  along,  prayers  for  his  welfare  and  that  of  his  people. 
They  were  then  living  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and  when  the 
king  had  assigned  them  habitations  in  Canterbury,  they 
entered  the  city  in  procession,  carrying  their  littia  hanners 
chantin<;  halleluiahs,  and  praying  Ibr  ths  Uaariflg  ofGod 
on  the  city  which  received  them. 

Thus  early  were  banners  used  in  religious  affairs,  to  the 

f)omp  and  splendour  of  which  tbejr  have  lent  their  aid  in  all 
aier  tiuna,  M  In  Catbolie  conntriM  they  atOl  continua 
to  do. 

All  the  monasteries  in  England  had  banners  laid  up  in 
their  wardrobes,  to  be  produced  on  the  great  anniversaries, 
or  on  the  anniversary  of  the  particular  saint  in  whose 
honour  the  church  was  founded.  These  were  sometimes,  as 
we  shall  see,  allowed  to  he  Mrried  out  of  the  monMtery,and 
displayed  in  the  HM,  At  Ripon,  fbr  instanee,  there  wu 

the  banner  of  St.  Wilfrid  ;  at  Beverley,  the  banner  of  St. 
John  of  that  town.  Both  these  were  (ii>pla\ed  in  the  field 
at  Northallerton  iti  the  reign  of  Stcplien.  We  find,  al>o. 
King  Edward  I.  paying  H^d.  a  day  to  one  of  the  pnests  of 
the  college  of  Beverley  for  carrying  in  his  army  the  ban- 
ner of  St.  John*  and  Id.  a  day  while  taking  it  back  to  hta 
monMtery. 

Sitmetiraes  the  banners  of  the  rrlipinus  not  r,n\\  dis- 
played a  representation  or  symbol  of  a  parlieular  .saint  whom 
they  held  in  especial  honour,  but  some  relic  of  the  samt 
composed  a  part  of  the  banner.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  nanner  of  St.  Cvthbert  at  Durham.  Of  this  banaar 
there  ia  •  pavUoular  and  sutbentie  deactiptbn  in  •  veiy 
curious  little  volume,  entitled  TheAnHent  IntaandMonm- 

menlsnf  thr  Mnriastical  and  Cathedral  Church  r.f  Durham, 
16"-',  which  we  >liall  here  transcribe: — *  The  prior  caused  a 
goodly  and  sumptuous  b.inncr  to  bo  made,  with  pipes  of  sil- 
ver to  be  put  on  a  stafl',  being  five  yards  long,  with  a  device 
to  take  off  and  on  the  pipes  at  pleaaura,  and  to  be  kept  in  a 
cliest  in  the  feretory,  when  they  were  taken  down,  which 
banner  was  shewed  and  carried  in  the  said  abbey  on  festival 
and  principal  da\s.  On  the  heitrbt  of  the  overmost  jiipes 
was  a  fuir  pretty  cross  of  silver,  and  a  wand  of  silver,  having 
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«  flue  vroofcbt  knot  of  silver  at  either  end,  thftt  wwA  under- 
neath the  banner-cloth,  whereunto  the  banner-cloth  was 
fastened  and  tied ;  which  wand  was  of  the  thickneu  of  a 
iniiu's  finder,  and  at  eicliur  end  of  the  bM\  vvand  there  was  n 
fine  silver  btU.  The  wand  wa»  ik»teaod  by  the  middle  to 
tlM  iMliner-stafir  hard  undt-r  the  oroet.  Toe  banoer-eloth 
waaawdbnNid  Aod  flveauMlm  4mt  and  tlM  nMhor 
part  of  it  WM  iBdmtod  in  Vf  parti  and  ftingad,  and  anda 
fa>t  all  about  with  red  silk  and  gold ;  and,  aliio,  the  said 
l>,Aimer-clotli  was  made  of  red  velvet,  on  both  sides  most 
sumptuously  embroiden-  l  ar.d  wrought  with  llowers  of  green 
«ilk  and  gold ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  wid  baoner-oloth 
aras  tlia  said  holy  relique  and  oorporax  ebth  [this  was  the 
aaqiana  alotb  villi  mJutk  SkCathbaii  in  bia  lifeania  had 
b«en  uwd  ta  wmt  tiia  ahaliiM  wlwn  ha  aaid  ansa]  indoiid 
and  p"  u  ctl  thereia:  whifh  corporax  cloth  was  cov(  re  l  over 
uitli  wh.kj  velvet,  half  ti  yani  square  every  way.  having  u 
red  cross  of  red  velvet  on  both  f  uWH  over  the  same  holy  re- 
lique, moii  artificially  and  cunningly  c«mpile<l  and  framed, 
being  finely  fringed  about  the  skirts  and  edges  with  fringe 
of  red  silk  and  gold,  and  tbiaalittla  Una  iilvar  bells  fastened 
to  the  skirts  of  the  said  bannaraloA,  lika  unto  aacrine  bells ; 
md  being  so  sumptuously  finished  and  absolutel's  jv-rfr ctfd. 
wik>  dedicated  to  holy  St.  C  nth  be  rt.  to  the  intent  and  |turpo:<c 
that  the  same  should  be  presented  and  carried  always  aft<;r 
to  any  battle,  as  oonaion  should  serve ;  and  which  was  never 
earned  or  shawad  at  any  battle,  but,  by  the  especial  grace  of 
God  Almighty,  and  the  mediation  of  holy  St.  Cuthbert,  it 
broueht  home  the  victory.' — pp.  43-44.  This  banner  was 
made  ii;  ui"  year  13-46,  but  there  had  been  a  banner  of  St. 
Cuthbert  before;  for  in  the  wardrobe  anoompts  of  Kiug 
Edward  I.  (1299-1390)  there  is  an  entry  of  5/.,  paidto  Wil- 
hara  de  Gratbao,  a  UMttk  of  Durliam,  for  bia  expausae  in 
c&rryiog  it  tma  the  $rd  of  July  to  tha  24th  of  Augutt,  and 
for  replacing;  it  in  the  church  of  Durham.  The  fame  of  the 
banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  xecurinf;  the  victory  was  so  gnat, 
that  when  Wilfrnl  Holino.  an  early  Engli>h  writer  of  Terse, 
who  has  lett  a  metrical  account  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
feign  of  Hanty  VIII^  called  thn  PUgrima^e  of  Grace, 
tpwba  «f  nnooa  talijiflnava^  or  laliea  to  wbiob  i^ieular 
Tirtnea  wv  aaeribad,  ha  anja  of  8t  Gvtlibait*a  burnar  that 
it '  c.iiiscd  the  foes  to  flee.'  When  the  Earl  of  Surry  com- 
m^inded  m  expedition  into  Scotland  early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V'lII.,  he  stopped  at  Durham,  and  when  he  had  at- 
tended mam  he  agreed  witli  the  prior  for  St.  Cuthberts 
banner.  This  is  mentioned  by  Hall  the  chronicler ;  Skelton 
lha  naat  alao  attodaa  to  the  fiiol,  and  namaa  also  the  banner 
af  81  William,  ahothar  noitham  saint,  aa  being  carried  in 
the  *amo  army. 

This  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert,  after  the  Refui  laation.  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Whittin^ham,  who  was  made  dean  of  Dur- 
ham, one  of  the  sealots  of  the  Reformation.  His  wifiB,  who 
was  a  Freneh  mnnan,  ia  laporlad  to  have  banit  it  (iUlat 
and  ifonumenit,  &e.  p.  44.1 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  introduce  in  this  article  much 
iespertin^  the  use  of  banners  in  other  countries;  but  we 
must  remark  ihtit  the  unjlamme,  of  which  there  is  frequent 
notice  in  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  authentic  chroni- 
dea  of  the  middle  agea,  was  no  other  than  tiie  banner  of  St. 
Dennia.  wbieb,  lika  tbia  of  St  Cutbbart,  was  borrowed  from 
the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis  near  Paris,  and  earned  in  the  French 
armies  for  the  encouragement  of  the  soldiery.  The  on- 
tl  immcw;is  tlarae-roloured,  without  lur,  i  nil  ri>:<!ery :  below. 
It  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  it  was  tastened  tu  the 
lance  by  loupe  of  green  »Uk.  When  Louit  Ic  Gros  had  to 
datad  Fmnoa  afunat  tha  Bnuaror  Hairy  ha  recaivad 
Una  baniMr  at  dia  alter  of  St  Daimia  with  mucib  careBMmy. 
It  was  Carrie*!  in  the  armies  of  St.  Louis  and  Philip  le  Rel. 
Charles  VII,  had  it  not,  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis  beinc: 
then  in  pos.scs«inn  of  tho  En^!  -'; 

Among  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  there  were  two  who 
were   reputed  saints,  Bdmund  the  Martyr  and  Edward 

tba  Coafaaaor.  The  banncn  of  tbaae  saints  aaeootpuied 
tiw  BngUah  amiy,  and  wafad  ofcr  tha  lltdds  wbeia  our 

Edwards  and  Henries  pained  their  victories.  Tho  device 
on  the  banner  of  St.  Kdinun  1  was  two-f  i|d  :  it  had  a  repre- 
sentation o!  Eve  in  tlm  <,':ir,ien.  and  tho  ^rpcnt  tempting 
her ;  it  had  also  tho  three  cruwiiii.  wiiieh  were  interpreted  of 
Royalty,  of  Conlinanee,  and  of  Martyrdom.  This  «ra  learn 
fr»m  Lydgate.  a  inook  of  Buiy,  where  was  the  monastery 
eiipeciaUy  founded  in  honour  of  Edmund,  king  and  saint. 
Ttie  devic*  upnn  tt.t  hannrr  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor 
was,  no  doubt  the  cross  and  martlets  aa  tbay  i^^paar  carved 


in  stone  in  the  abbay  of  WaatDinatar,  iriian  ha  u  ouriad 

Henry  V.  had  also  with  hian  •  banoar  of  th«  Trinity,  and 

anotlier  of  the  Virgin. 

We  probuMy  !<hould  mit  err  w  idely  if  we  were  to  assort  of 
tho  iianners  in  tlm  middle  aires,  th.it  they  formed  a  link  lie- 
tween  the  military  and  the  ecclesia^iu  s,  between  the  affairs 
of  war  and  tba  santimanu  and  fiMlings  of  raUgion.  Tbek 
iaflnaiioawauld  ba  Mt  on  uwny  oemlona,  but  more  par- 
ticularly  when  Christians  were  en^'aged  in  war  with  tiie 
Saracens  and  other  enemies  of  the  faith.  It  was  ther 
the  <ro8»  or  the  frescent.  We  may  trace,  even  to  these 
times,  a  connexion  between  inihtary  alltirs  and  the  religious 
sentiment  through  the  medium  of  the  banners  carried  in 
tha  annT.  Bvan  in  Piotaatant  aountriaa  tbqr  are  freoucntly 
blaaaed  w  a  miniatar  of  rdigfon.  Tha  pope  still  sends  con- 
secrated Lanners  where  he  wishes  success.  The  banners 
of  Kniitht^  of  the  Garter  are  nuspended  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Geijrgo  at  Windsor,  and  thot-e  of  Knights  of  the  Bath 
in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapei  at  Westminster.  The  cburchaa  aia 
still  the  depositariaa  of  banners  taken  fimu  fba  wnoft  and 
banneia  hang  ofac  the  tomba  of  militaiy  or  naval  aaBi  af 
distinotioa. 

That  which  is  peculiarly  the  national  banner  of  Eng- 
I  land  ig  a  religtouk  one.  It  wai>  the  practice  of  Christian 
nations,  as  well  as  of  private  persons,  to  place  themselves 
under  tiie  peculiar  tutelage  of  some  one  saint.  Engiand'a 
patron  saint  was  St  George,  for  'rrl'at  reason  tha  autt- 
qunries  are  pusaled  to  determine.  But  'St.  George  for 
Kn^Iaud '  was  a  osaal  war-cry,  and  his  banner  u  as,  ubu^e 
all,  the  national  banner  of  Enfi^lislmun.  Tho  device  was  a 
plain  red  cross  on  a  white  ground.  Whatever  other  banners 
were  carried,  this  was  always  foremost  in  tba  field ;  and  to 
tbia  day  the  red  eraas  forms  the  most  oonspieuous  ioatuia  in 
the  figure  whiah  tba  banner  of  England  presents. 

The  other  parts  of  the  figure  on  the  i;;it i  iuil  fnnner  are 
composed  out  of  the  creeses  of  Sauii  .tWiiiiuw  uud  Saint 
Patrick,  the  patrons  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland.  Both  these 
are  what  tho  heralds  call  saltier-crosses,  that  is  crosses 
with  the  limbs  extended  towards  the  oonMCa  iPStaad  nf  tha 
sides  of  the  shield.  Saint  Andrew's  Gma  waa  white  upon 
a  blue  ground.  Soon  after  Kmg  Jamas  VI.  became  kuig  of 
Enu;hiiid,  he  din'cted  that  this  cross  should  bo  united  with 
the  cross  of  Saint  George  in  the  national  ensign.  This 
formed  what  was  called  tlic  Union- Ha^.  To  this,  on  the 
union  with  Ireland  in  1 800,  the  cross  ol  Saint  Patrick  w  as 
added.  This  was  red  upon  a  white  ground*  This  did  nut 
unite  with  (ha  ether  two  ao  wall  aa  tha  ovaia  af  Saint 
Andrew  had  united  with  that  of  Saint  Qaoi^. 

Thi  f  f  'I?  of  Kngland  arc  the  personal  achievement  of 
I  our  K.iii,;b.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  from  the  time 
,  of  Richard  I.,  beyond  wliose  reign  they  can  hartUy  be  traced, 
there  was  a  banner,  bearing  the  lions,  always  carried  near 
the  parson  of  the  king  when  ho  was  engaged  in  war.  It 
■eema  also,  that  other  devicea  wbieb  were  favourite  eqg* 
nisancea  of  kings  of  England  wers  depicted  in  banners  as 
well  as  carved  upon  the  buildings  ererted  by  them,  or 
placed  in  the  windows.  Thus>,  Edward  IV.  luul  a  Imiin.  r 
with  the  white  rose  of  the  House  of  York.  Henry  V  11., 
after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  offered  lu  the  church  of  Saint 
Paul,  at  London,  three  banners,  one  uf  Saint  George,  one 
whicli  had  a  dun  cow  for  its  device,  and  the  third  exubiting 
a  rod  fiery  dragon,  an  ensi$;n  which  had  reference  to  his 
descent  from  the  princes  of  Wales. 

In  thus  carrying  their  own  personal  banners  into  the 
field,  the  king  was  imitated  by  the  earls  and  other  persons 
of  diatinetion  who  were  in  the  English  armiea.  In  tho 
feudal  timea,  armiea  were  composed  fer  the  meat  part  of 
Ixxlies  of  men  brought  up  by  the  great  tcnonts-in-cbief  of 
the  Ca>wn,  and  led  by  that  cliief  him'^elf  who  was  bound  to 
personal  ^  rM  c,  as  well  as  t  i  tuiin  li  a  certain  (|Uota  of 
men.  [See  ^iiiMY.]  These  persons  brought  biUiners  uf 
their  own.  on  which  waiU  depicted  the  heraldic  insignia 
of  their  bousea.  This  waa  no  doubt  an  affair  giati^ing  to 
the  pawon  Ibr  diatinetion ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  prudence, 
if  n'»t  of  necossily  also.  Heraldrv  "  ri;  in  llio^o  days,  far 
more  Uiati  at  pres<'nt,  a  necessary  iii,  -  a  dumb  language. 
When  the  figure  was  sn  completely  cased  in  steel,  and  iiie 
face  covered  by  the  face-plate,  there  was  scarcely  tlio  pos- 
aibility  of  distinguishing  one  kn^Eht  ftum  anotlier  of  the 
same  height  and  gennal  appaamiea.  But  the  escalbp- 
sbells  showed  who  were  Doerea ;  tbe  water-budgets.  Rooms  ; 
the  chevrons,  Clares  ;  and  the  white  lion  on  the  red  fu-IJ, 
Mowbiays,  with  as  much  oertainty  as  it  the  veiy  names 
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themselves  were  painted  on  the  shields,  cmPrniriere  l  on  the 
f>urooat«,  or  duplay«d  upon  the  banners.  The  young  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  gmndbon  of  King  Edwitrd  I.,  was  slain  in 
Scotlend  by  ptaa»  who  would  gladly  have  saved  hie  life 
ioA  they  known  who  he  wee;  but  ei  iht  JbxwcMu  wlio 
relates  the  fact  obMnw.  he  bad  not  hi*  armorial  huigDia 
with  him. 

The  consequence  all  this  was,  that  besides  the  national 
baoner,  the  banner  of  the  Kin<;,  and  the  bannert>  broughi 
by  men  of  religion,  theie  were  in  the  English  army,  in  the 
times  of  chivalry,  &  great  number  of  lesser  banners  by  \vhirh 
particular  portions  of  the  army  were  distini^uished,  and 
whirh  served  to  show,  as  we  sliDuld  now  <»ay,  the  position  in 
the  field  of  the. company  tu  which  each  iwliiier  belongtxl. 
This  must  have  adde<l  (greatly  to  the  picturesque  appearance 
of  an  armyt  which  hu.  not  escaped  painten  iJil  poets. 
Rafereoeeo  to  tiiis  eitttuBi  are  nuroenme  in  the  wiiters  who 
in  amr  way  toueh  ujnn  the  military  tmnaaetiaoa  of  the 
middle  agee.  When,  in  the  rei^m  of  Kinp  Rtehardll.,  there 
was  a  question  in  the  Court  ot"  Chivalry  contested  very  tena- 
cioiuly  and  at  imiueniiti  expense,  between  Sir  Richard 
Scrope  and  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  respecting  the  right  to 
the  heraldic  figure  of  a  golden  bend  upon  an  azure  field, 
the  depositions  in  whioh  miit  hare  lately  been  pablished 
from  the  original  roll  in  the  Tower,  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  consisted  very  much  of  the  testimony  of  persons  who 
said  ih  -i  U>--\'  hail  seen  tiie  ancestors  of  one  or  other  of  the 
claimants  exhibiting  in  fielda  of  war  on  their  sbteldn  or 
banners  the  figure  in  question,  or  had  heard  of  it  from  their 
fatben.  In  the  prewot  day  there  is  refaraooa  to  the 
praetiee.  when  a  family  assert  a  right  to  (»«t«annoav,  inde- 
pendently of  any  grant  from  any  Earl  Marshal  of  Enf,'land. 
The  plea  is,  that  an  ancestor  bore  it  in  a  field  of  war  :  which 
is  held  t*i  he  a  f;ood  and  sufficient  plea;  and  it  >  r  U  remains 
to  prove  a  male  descent  from  such  ancestor.  But  the  most 
eom^ete  exhibition  of  this  interesting  custom  of  our  ances- 
tors IB  nresented  in  a  French  poem  of  the  reign  of  King 
Bdwaio  I.,  relating  to  the  siege  ef  the  Castle  ofChrlavenk 
in  the  wars  of  that  prince.  Besides  the  particulars  of  the 
siege,  there  is  civen  a  catalofiue  of  the  chiefs  who  were 
present,  which  inn  rival  in  extent  and  minuteness  the 
catalogue  of  the  chiefs  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  The 
author  touches  slightly  on  the  character  of  each ;  hut  be 
eivia  in  good  taehnical  terms  a  desnription  of  the  heraldic 
oevies  which  eaeb  displayed  on  his  banner.  A  aboBt extract 
will  sbc«-  thf  way  in  which  ho  proceeds : 

'  Hi-  linl  (i  'a  companion  a  jolly  and  Hmnrt  bachelor,  well 
'.  (Tsr-  l  ly;  l  iw  1  ins,  named  John  Paiguel,  wbo bort  on 
a  green  banner  a  maunch  painted,  of  fine  gold. 

*  The  good  Edmund  DMneoort  not  being  able  to  attend 
liimia)£  sent  hia  two  brtrosoiMin  his  stead,  with  his  banner 
of  arms  billetted  of  goU  and  mueharged  with  a  daneette. 

'  John  1e  Fttz  Marmaduc,  esteemed  by  princes  and  dukes, 
and  all  other  persons  acquainted  with  him :  on  his  banner 
w.is  the  rcscmM  Lnr'<j  of  a  fiM  ttud  thtaa  poptiyayi,  distin- 
guished by  white  and  red. 

*  And  MaurieadeBerkelec,  who  was  present  at  4ds  expe- 
dition, had  a  hamiar  nd  as  Uood,  with  oesslets  and  a  while 
ebavnm,  wMi  a  label  of  asure,  because  his  father  was 
livine- 

*  But  Alexander  do  Railleol,  ever  attentive  to  do  good, 
had  awhite  banner  and  shichl,  with  a  ntd  shield  voided.* 

Thus  the  poet  and  herald  goes  through  the  entiro  host, 
presenting  us  with  a  view,  nearly  complete,  of  the  whole 
diivaliy  of  England  as  it  stood  in  the  ratgn  of  Kng  Ed- 
ward I. 

When  the  Enj^lish  army  ceased  to  Ix?  made  up  of  contri- 
butions from  the  feudal  tenantis,  the  private  banner  would 
disappear ;  and  only  the  national,  the  regal,  or  the  religious 
banner  be  unfurled.  But  in  the  army  of  the  ^liament 
tfaa  private  banner  again  made  iu  appearanea.  Sometimes 
it  was  daoorated.  as  in  earlier  periods,  with  the  armorial 
insignia  of  the  captain  who  displayed  it.  But  in  jioncral 
the  devices  partook  more  of  the  character  of  the  imprcs.sc8 
which  had  come  into  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Eli;jabeth,  hv 
which  some  raoral  sentiment  was  sought  to  be  expressed. 
Tims  Capuin  Thomas  Saint  Nicholas,  of  Kent,  bad  a 
scroll  on  which  waa  written,  IMhfter  victoria  SmeHt. 
Captain  Copley  displayed  a  banner,  on  which  w;is  wroupht 
the  figure  of  an  armed  kniudit  on  a  bay  chai-^'cr,  with  the 
words,  iVay.'  hut  a  Captain  nf  the  Lord  of  Hn$lg  am 
J  omet  A  contemporary  hai*  left  an  account  of  these 
baontn.  It  k neiirioua  inotun)  of  tha  qririt«f  Um tinaa. 


It  IS  printr-d  in  the  work  knowtt  by  tho  title  of  sir  JUn 

Pretiwieh't  Bes  PuNicu. 

Bannara  with  in>cnptions,  or  intelligible  de%icea,  aSbid  as 
raa^yanaans  of  dtffiuing  a  sentiment  or  feeling  anoof  a 
mnHitade.  (hat  they  have  been  vsed  in  all  pepalar  insor^ 

rections.  The  five  wounds,  the  crucifix,  and  other  devicei 
of  the  »ame  class,  were  exhibited  on  banners  in  the  insur- 
rections in  favour  of  the  Old  Relijfion.  And  in  itidietmonU 
for  treasons  in  the  middle  ages,  there  is  scarcely  one  which 
does  not  enumerate  among  the  overt  aels»  that  the  party 
had  marched  with  banneradistilayad. 

The  early  sowrrigns  of  England  are  represented  on  their 
seals,  the  most  authentic  n-prcsentations  which  we  have  of 
them,  as  knights  on  horseback  bearing  little  banners.  But 
it  appears,  by  the  illummations  of  early  manuscripts,  that 
distinguished  persons  were  attended  by  one  who  carried  his 
banner ;  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  from  the  beginning  the 
tuual  practice.  In  later  times  it  was  certainly  so.  In  1 .16 1 
King  Edward  III.  granted  two  hundred  marks  annual 
fee  to  Sir  Guy  de  Brjan,  as  a  reward  for  havina:  borne  his 
banner  discreetly  at  the  siege  of  Calai**.  Lord  Boteler,  of 
Sudeley.  in  the  rei^n  of  Henry  VI.,  had  a  grant  of  one 
hundred  pounds  annual  fte,  as  due  to  his  offiea  of  hannersr. 
This  was  probably  the  same  oflBoe  with  that  wbidi  was 
called  the  Standard-Bearer  of  England,  which  was  held  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  by  Sir  Anthony  Browne. 
Knight  of  the  Garter  1  M  ister  of  the  Horse.  Inferior 
persons  who  were  allowed  to  bear  a  banner  in  the  field  had 
aUo  tlieir  banner-bearers. 

The  standard  which  was  in  use  in  the  1 1th  and  ISth 
centuries  was  too  large  to  be  wieldod  by  any  one  hand. 
The  French  antiquaries  have  traced  it  to  Italy,  and 
describe  it  thus  -—The  drapery  floated  from  near  the  top 
of  a  mast  or  tall  tree,  which  was  fivi  l  in  a  scnffokl  resting; 
on  a  car  drawn  by  oxen.  The  oxen  were  covered  with 
housings  of  skin,  adorned  with  devices  and  cyphers  of 
the  reigning  prince.  At  tha  Ibot  of  Che  tree  a  prtMt  eels' 
bratod  mass  every  day ;  while  ten  knighta.  attended  by  as 
many  trumpets,  kept  watch  upon  the  scaffold  night  and 
day.  Such  an  inconvenient  machine  was  in  use  m  the 
j  English  armies :  ari  l  at  tho  battle  in  the  reiern  of  Stephen, 
called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  one  of  this  kind  was  in 
the  field.  The  pole  was  the  mast  of  a  vessel,  and  it  was 
decorated  with  variona  religious  symbolic  and  with  the 
bannen  of  Saint  PMer,  Saint  John  of  Beverley,  and  Saint 
Wilfrid. 

The  chief  use  of  the  standard  and  oi  other  liaiiners  in 
military  afiairs  must  in  all  times  have  been  to  serve  rui  a 
rallying  point  to  soldiers  of  whatever  class  who  composed 
the  army.  But  they  eonatitulad,  in  the  middle  agaa,  as 
now,  tha  tetegruthie  language  of  war.  A  banner  hung  out 
fhmi  a  besieged  flntress  was  as  mueh  a  sign  that  a  parley 
was  desired  in  the  ri  iun  of  Kinu  Edward  I.  a.s  now.  "\Vhen 
a  fortress  was  taKeii,  the  batniers  of  England  were  placed 
in  some  conspxuoos  part  of  it.  \'es.sels  at  sea  displayed 
then,  as  now,  the  national  or  the  royal  banner,  and  some- 
timss  tiie  baniwr  of  its  commander.  A  herald,  when  sent 
on  an  embamyt  carried  a  banner  of  the  |irince  whom  he 
served  ;  and  rae  drapery  of  a  trumpet  waa  m  early  times,  as 
now,  the  pennon-quarrio  of  a  banner. 

In  all  pageants,  banners  have  aided  the  splendour  of  the 
!icene  :  at  tournanients,  at  coronationSfOr  AuMrals*  baBMSt 
were  exhibited  in  great  profusion. 

Corporations  also  bad  tneir  banners,  u  ud  the  several  trading 
Qompanies,  who  <;tin  keep  them.  The  author  of  The  Ritm 
and  Carmnoniis  »/  the  Church  of  Durham  says  that,  on 
Corpus  Cliristi  Day,  'the  boilifl*  of  the  tjAn  lul  stand  in 
the  tolt)ooth,  ami  did  ciill  all  the  occupations  that  were  inha* 
bitant  withm  the  town,  everv  occupation  in  its  degrae^  to 
bring  furlh  their  banners,  with  all  their  lights  appertahtiag 
to  their  several  banners,  and  to  repair  to  the  Abb^  Chnrra 
door.  Every  banner  did  stand  a-row  in  its  degree  from  the 
Abbey  Church  door  to  Windisholl-gate  ;  on  the  west  side 
01  the  way  did  all  the  liitini  rs  si.iniJ,  and  on  the  east  side 
of  thtj  way  all  the  torches  stood  pertaining  to  the  said 
banners,  p.  162.  The  further  ttsa  of  them  on  Aae  day  is 
described  by  Naogeorgus : 

In  Tillkgci,  U)«  huikanilmen  uliutit  th<-ir  tvxii  >\n  hi!r, 

Willi  many  rroMM.  ti«iin«n,  kbA  Sir  ioiiD.  ihi'ir  prirvt,  bvsiols  | 

Who.  in  a  lug  about  hi*  n«ck  liodi  bnir  tlii-  blcmMi  l>r«i«4. 

Ami  »fti"ti  tinif*  !ri»  iliina  al  itM,,  mul  (iofpol  loiid  duth  mul 

Tlti*  Biin-lj  k<*t.'J)^        rti.-[»  (rum  v  liiiI  atmI  min.  (ID»I  fiv  ni  t'lr  btAlt, 

burli  faith  Um  I'opc  bath  Utmht,  and  jrct  lO*  Fa^lcU  ItuU  i<  UiL 

WheaOadmpary  of  thBhanttarvwalkwed  l»  float  in 
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eoDsiderable  ho$&i,  uiA  djviM  tt  the  mtranitv.  lo  u  to 
fbmi  what  ia  celled  the  swallow-tailed  banner.  The  banner 
of  William  RoAia  waa  of  thu  form  ;  that  of  hia  fiuber  ha» 
tb«  appearuM*  «rUuiK  tkiwihtiMU  Msh  illMlMd  liivly 

lo  I  he  pole. 

(We  refer,  for  other  particulars,  to  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick'a 
work  on  Antient  Armour;  and  to  ft  paper  in  the  Heiro- 
nective  Review,  new  aeriea,  voL  L  p.  tM)*ll7.  to  which  we 
aavo  bwD  indebted  for  neveral  facta.  Tbe  R<M  qf  Cur- 
ioMrok,  wbieb,  better  than  any  other  siniele  piece,  illiutratea 
thia  aubject  of  banncrn,  v^h^  t  :  i  r^l  lu  r|  and  puUidMd  vith 
mnnv  uoefut  notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.) 

BANNERET,  an  Engliah  name  of  diiniity.  now  nearly 
if  not  entirely  extinct.  It  denoted  a  degree  which  waa 
above  that  MpiMied  by  tbe  word  milea  or  Knight,  and  be- 
low that  expreaaeil  by  tbe  word  baro  or  baron.  MillM* 
apeakingof  Kngliah  di^piiiiea,  savii  that  the  banneret  wis 
the  last  amons  the  gnyate^i  ;ui:l  tlie  fin>t  of  the  secor.'l 
rank.  Many  wnta  of  the  earlv  kinj^  of  Rnj^laiid  run  u> 
the  earla,  barons,  bannerets,  and  knights.  When  the  order 
of  baronet  waa  instituted,  an  ord«r  with  which  we  rauat  be 
L-ireful  not  to  confound  the  bftnMNl.  pNeedence  waa  given 
to  the  haiooot  above  all  baniMiMa,  axeopft  tboao  who  won 
loadio  in  tbe  Held,  under  tbe  banner,  tbe  king  betnirpfeaent. 

This  clauMj  in  ihf>  harunet's  patent  brinsrs  tjefore  us  une 
mode  in  which  the  banneret  was  ("reated.  He  wa>  a  kni^hi 
60  created  in  the  field,  aud  it  bchcvcd  that  this  honour 
waa  conferted  umally  aa  a  rewanl  for  aotne  particular  ser- 
vice.  ThiM^  in  tiie  fifteenth  of  King  Edward  III.,  John  de 
Copdand  ««a  made  a  baoneiM  fixr  bis  service  in  tsking 
David  Bmee.  King  of  Seotland.  et  tbe  battle  of  Dorhem. 
John  Chandoa,  a  nanrie  wbirli  rontinually  u-curs  in  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  the  lilai  k  Frinc«,  and  who  per- 
:  )r:;ied  many  Hiu'nal  artii  of  valour,  was  created  a  banneret 
t'V  tbe  Blapk  Pnnre  and  Don  Pedro  of  Ca-itilo.  It  is  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  that  we  hear  most  of  the  dignity 
of  banneret.  Reginald  de  ColJiam  and  William  &  la 
Pole  were  by  UiB  cffMled  bannerets.  In  tbis  laat  instamw 
the  creation  waa  not  in  the  field,  nor  for  military  serx  iees, 
for  Dels  Pole  wan  a  merchant  of  Hull,  and  his  services 
conaisted  in  supplyinsi  the  kiii^:  wuti  morit  fur  his  conti- 
nental expedition:!.  We  have  therefore  here  an  tU3>t«nre 
of  a  Aet-otid  mode  by  which  a  banneret  might  be  created, 
that  ia,  hv  patent-giant  iirom  the  king.  MUles  mentions  a 
third  mode,  which  prevailed  aleo  on  tne  eootfaient  Wlteo 
the  king  intended  to  create  a  banneret,  tbe  peraon  eboat  to 
receive  the  dignity  preaanted  the  aovereign  with  a  swallow- 
tailed  banner  rolled  round  the  alaff;  the  king  unrolled  it, 
and,  cuttinsf  off  the  ends,  delivered  it  a  bannihre  quarree 
to  the  new  banneret,  who  was  thenceforth  enlilled  to  usu' 
the  banner  of  higher  dignity.  Sometimea  the  grant  of  the 
Agility  waa  followed  by  the  grant  of  Boani  by  which  to 
Bttpport  it*  This  was  tbo  case  with  mnow  of  thoso  above- 
mentioned.  De  bt  Pble  reeeived  a  nronifleent  gift,  the 
manor  of  Buratwick.  in  Holderneaa,  and  500  marka,  annual 
lee,  itkuing  out  of  the  port  of  Hull.  (Dugdale  s  Baronage, 
vol  ii.  p.  183  ) 

The  rank  of  tbe  banneret  ia  well  uoderatood.  but  what 
pwtiailar  privilego  ha  eqgoyed  above  other  knight»  ia  not 
noir  known.  It  «m  ft  psnooal  hooenr;  and  >et  in  De  la 
Pole's  patent  it  is  expressed  that  tbe  grant  was  made  to 

him  to  enable  him  nrvl  bi".  heirs  the  bencr  to  support  his 
di'trnity.  But  the  p.iLtj:jt  was  perhaps  irregular,  as  it  >eern» 
to  iioen  surrendereil.    Nocatalotfue  has  l'<>  ri  i  irimd 

of  persons  admitted  into  this  order,  and  it  ta  presumed  that 
they  were  few.  The  institution  of  the  order  of  baroneta 
prubably  eontrthuled  giestly  to  tbe  abolitioo  of  the  ban- 
neret. The  knights  of  tbe  Order  of  tbe  Beth  in  mo- 
dern tiroea  approach  nearest  to  the  baunereta  of  former 
days.  In  the  civil  wars.  Captain  John  Smith,  who  rescued 
the  king'a  standard  at  the  battle  of  EdiieliiU.  i-  > mi  u  have 
l»een  created  a  banneret.  When  KiugGeuriie  111  intended 
to  proceed  to  the  Nore,  in  1  797.  to  viait  Lord  Duncan'a 
fleet,  it  waa  rumoured  that  he  designed  to  create  aeveral  of 
the  otiieera  bannoreta.  The  weather  waa  unEiVOurable,  and 
tbe  king  returned  without  reaching  the  fleet;  but  tbe  dig- 
nity which  he  conferred  on  Captain,  now  Sir  Henry  Trol- 
lufH).  in  whose  vessel  bo  sailed»  wfts  nndnitioed  to  be  that  of 

a  knii^ht  baiateret. 

It  reraaina  to  be  observed  that  the  French  antiquariea 
since  Pasquier  have  represented  tbe  banneret  ss  having 
beott  10  caOed  wm  being  a  knight  aniitled  to  bear  a  banner 


in  the  field:  «r»  m  other  words,  a  knight  whom  ^noU  oi 
men  to  beraniMied  to  tbe  king'a  army  for  the  land*  be 

heltl  of  him  wore  of  that  number  (it  ia  uncertain  what) 
which  coivsiUtnle<l  of  itself  a  hx\y  of  men  auWcient  lo  lia\e 
their  own  leader.  In  England  ii  i  i  l  tv  ed  tnere  were  few 
teitania  briiigint;  an\  cj>n»iiierabie  uuiubor  of  txva  who  w^re 
noi  of  tht!  rank  nf  ilie  barime*. 

BANNOt  KBURN,  a  tillage  in  tbe  parish  of  St.  Nint- 
an  s,  omnty  of  Slirling.  about  three  milw  8.8.B.  of  Stirling 
and  on  both  aidoa.  but  principally  on  t)  •  punt  ^ide.  of  a  ^nlall 
rivulet  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  into  the  Kurili  beluw 
Stirling.  The  village  haa  of  late  years  liccome  one  of  the 
moat  thriving  and  induslrioua  in  Scotland.  The  inhabitanta 
are  ehielly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tartan  elutfaSt 
carpeta.  and  other  woollen  articles.  Bannorkbum  alio  mano- 
facturea  a  ounaiderable  quantity  of  leotlier.  It  has  two  an- 
nual fairs,  which  are  weu  atteoded  1^  the  pepniation  of  the 
sutrounding  district. 

It  waa  here  lliat  the  preat  baltle,  so  well  known  both  in 
.Srotch  and  Ent;li$h  history,  was  fuught  on  Monday  the  24th 
of  July.  1.111.  between  E.lwanl  II.  and  King  Rul>ert  Bruce, 
by  which  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  estuhltuhed. 
Bruce  karuod  that  tbe  English  king  had  leaebed  Berwick 
with  an  amy  of  nore  than  10».iKNi  men,  aeoompanied  by  a 
vast  tmin  of  waggons  k>eded  with  all  kinds  of  provitkins; 
and  aware  thiit  his  iiUen'.ion  was  to  advar.rc  Irani  li  itily 
to  relieve  StirlaiK  Lustle  (which,  after  a  <;allant  rtsij.i,uire 
by  the  Enjilish,  in  whose  poaaesaion  it  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable peniid,  waa,  by  a  treaty  with  the  governor,  pr<<raiacc 
to  be  surrendered  within  a  limited  time,  if  no  succour  ar- 
rivedi.  be  determined  to  ioteroept  htm  on  his  mareh.  and 
give  bin  battle.  With  this  view,  be  selected  a  Held  near 
Stirling,  which  was  then  calhd  New  I'  lrV.  His  arrov  did 
not  amount  to  .10,(jUu  men,  and  bein)>  badi\  provided  with 
ca\alrv  ii  <i  '.criiiined  to  flg'iton  fvJot,and  by  alrengthenitig 
bis  position  endeavour  to  obviate  tbe  disadvantage.  Hia 
right  wing  rented  on  the  nvulet  called  BftnniM:kbum,.whoae 
aleep  and  wooded  banks  afforded  him  an  ezoellent  aeeuhiy 
against  being  ouiHanked.  His  front  extended  to  tbe  villsge 
of  St.  Ninianit,  and  his  loft  wing,  which  waa  unprotec  ted  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  was  exposed  to  the  garrison  of 
Stirling  in  tlie  rear,  but  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the 
governor,  and  tiie  honour  of  knighthood,  precluded  all  attack 
from  that  quarter.  In  onler  t»  weaken  the  force  of  the 
English  cavalry,  he  caused  pita  to  l>e  dug,  in  whioh  were 
inserted  sharp-pointe<l  stakes,  covered  over  with  turf  and 
ruahea.  On  the  S3d.  which  was  Sunday,  intelligcnre  reached 
Bruce  of  tite  near  approach  of  the  English  army,  and  he  then 
addressed  his  men,  requesting  all  who  were  afraid  or  uii- 
williiii,'  to  ft^bl  to  rem©,  but  he  was  answered  with  loud 
acclamations  expressive  of  their  determination  to  abide  the 
couiing  iontekt.  The  batrgage  was  left  in  a  valley  in  tUe 
rear  of  tbe  army,  (ruardeil  by  tbe  sutlers,  waggon  boys,  and 
other  feUewers  of  the  camu,  having  the  hill,  still  knows  by 
the  nsne  of  Giltm,  or  Gtfliea,  between.  Prsvfcitndy  to  tM 
approtK  1i  of  thr  main  body  of  tbe  Entilisli  army,  a  tioop  of 
8Uo  Ca^tilry  liuii  been  sent  forward  w  n:i  tlic  view  uf  endea- 
vouring to  throw  themselves  into  Siirlinj  Cti-l;e,  uv,i\  iiilie 
the  Scotch  ill  the  rear.  Bruce  detected  this  maniouvre.uud 
detached  a  body  of  aoo  infantry  to  defeat  it  A  detpelftte 
roniliet  ensued:  the  tnfiintiy.  being  fanned  intvaaqtiarab 
auatatned  tbe  onalaugbt  of  the  eavalfy  with  eool  determina- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  the  vanguard  of  the  English  nnitv 
arrived:  and  Sir  Henry  Bohun,  or  Boone. recognising  Bruce 
aiiiuni;  a  body  of  his  noules.  spurred  bt-yond  bis  companions 
to  engage  htoi  in  siiiglo  combat.  Tbe  Scottish  king,  tliough 
distinguished  by  his  dresa,  waa  meanly  mounted,  riding  on  a 
palftey* while  the  finglwb  knight  rode  a  apirited  war-horse; 
out  Bmee,  Ibrgvtting  for  tbe  moment  hia  duty  aa  a  general 
in  the  chivairic  feeling,  boldly  advanced,  and  parrying  the 
thrust  of  the  knight'a  spear,  cleft  hia  helmet,  and  cut  hia 
liead  11  to.1  The  English,  on  !;eein<;  this  specimen  of  per- 
sonal prowess,  and  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  Scuu,  re- 
treatecl ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  cavalrv  which  had 
endeavoured  to  reach  (he  castle  were  foiled  in  all  their 
efforU.  and  repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  IblloeHng  dbur»  the  whole  SogUsh 
army  advanced  to  meet  tbe  Seott.  The  battle  waa  long  and 
desperate.  Tbe  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  nephew  of  the  king 
of  KnL'land.  mounted  on  a  spinie<l  horse  which  he  hjd  re- 
cened  as  a  present  from  his  uii<  le,  ruslked  inipetuoiiiil)  for- 
ward to  rally  a  portion  of  the  troops  which  were  begmnms 
to  get  into  eanfhaioa ;  but  he  was  unboned,  and  Ml  eovoNd 
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wkh  wound*!  TheEn^li-'K  nvnlry  licin(?  now  in  complete 
disorder.  Were  totnlly  rouie<i  Sir  .Jaine*  Gi-aliatn,  who 
commanded  the  very  smaH  piiriion  of  Scoliisli  liDi  se  which 
were  of  serrte«.  At  this  criticul  moment,  the  !«iUler«,  wu^- 
gon-bc^-a.  and  othcn  who  had  been  left  with  the  hikgi;a»{«. 
led  by  ruriosilv.  appcMtd  on  th»  top  of  QiUm'  UiU*  to  N* 
the  progress  of  the  combat  Th«  Kfiglilli  iidaffincd  them 
to  b«  another  Scotch  army,  and  Brura  ^^erceivinjf  nr  n'ir-> 
the  panic  and  its  causSi  pressed  more  furiuu»ly  an  hit 
opponenta.  who  now  gave  way  in  every  dirwiion.  Eirwanl 
lied  with  SOO  horse,  and  was  hotly  pursued  by  60  horse- 
laen  under  Douglas,  who  was  eaicer  to  make  him  a  prisoner. 
In  the  pursuit,  Douglas  ftll  in  with  an  English  knigbt 
and  !20  horsemen*  who  instantly  changed  sides,  and  initead 
ft"  f'ollowin^i  their  master  ioiiipd  in  the  pursuit.  The  panic; 
uiual  have  btfii  great  whii-h  could  have  made  large  o 
force  fly  befbre  so  small  a  hwly.  The  English  kinj;  pro- 
bably believed  that  tbe  whole  Scotch  army  was  close  behind. 
At  LfnlitbfVWt  trbert  Bdwaid  halted  for  a  short  space, 
Douglas  did  not  venture  to  attack  him  j  but  when  they 
moved  on  \\6  still  pursutsl  to  the  very  gstes  of  Dunliar 
Castle,  u  di'^ianrp  of  more  than  sixty  imlei  Irom  the  field  of 
battle.  From  Lhinbar  Edward  proceeded  hy  -tfa  to  Berwwk. 

Ob  tbe  day  after  the  battle,  Stirlinu  Castle  surrendered, 
and  BMUijr  of  tb«  SoKliab  «bn  had  Uken  •bdiar  under  iu 
wall*  wars  nada  prinmets.  The  oondHet  of  BniM,  in  dis- 
missing several  pri«oner»  nf  rnnk  withotit  ransom,  and  in 
paying  respect  to  the  remains  ut  i>uch  noblemen  as  fell  in 
thf"  imttlp,  has  been  highly  commended,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  the  treatment  which  the  body  of  his  brother, 
Bdwaid  Brucf>,  subsequently  experienced. 

The  nuteben  «rhieh  feU  on  botii  aidea  in  thia  great  battle 
are  variDOtlf  ettimtttod.  Some  of  die  Bmfeh  bialoriana 
compute<l  the  loss  of  the  English  at  '  (i/mo.  Thi^».  however, 
includes  thos«  who  were  killed  in  ihc  ih|;ht.  The  lowest 
computation  of  ihe  Eiiplish  historiiins  frives  the  iiumliern 
who  fell  on  their  side  at  154  lonls  and  knights,  70U  gentle- 
men, and  10,000  ooBimon  coidief*.  The  ioota  •dmit  Aat 
they  lost  4000  iseit  oh  the  oeeaskMi. 

This  ghrat  battle  not  only  secured  the  tndopmdMMH  of 
Scotland,  hut  e'^tablished  tlio  fuiiiily  of  Bruce  on  iU  throne. 
Avjulinff  himselt  nf  the  udviiiitncc*  which  so  glorious  and 
decisive  a  victory  (;nvi-  him,  ho  marched  directly  intn  Kni^land, 
and  plundered,  without  resistance,  the  northern  counties. 
HebMleged  the  town  of  Carlisle,  and  took  Berwick,  though 
Iben  a  place  of  p«at  ttrengtb.  bjr  aseattlt.  In  axohange 
for  some  of  his  noble  prisoners,  he  ne«ved  hit  wife,  his 
dau  'iitt  r  in  !  \  i  ral  Scotch  noblemen  and  pcntUmen  of 
iLstinction,  who  had  been  imprisone<l  by  the  luinlmh  since 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  For  the  liberty  of  his  other  nolile 
piisoners,  Bruce  received  very  large  sums  from  the  English. 
B)r  this  Tietory.  tfie  Scots  «rl»  Mid  to  have  been  «irich»(l 
to  the  extent  of  2UO.OO0/. 

Bannoctkbum  is  alw  celebrated  In  Scottish  history  as  the 
place  at  which  Jam  -  11!  was  dcfeate<l,  in  ru  cti^aijemcnt 
with  his  rebellious  subjects.  In  attempting  to  escape  after 
his  troops  had  been  vanquished,  the  unfbrtunate  king  fell 
fhm  his  hone,  end  in»  ae  aerioaslv  iiduted,  that  he  was 
eatried  to  a  neighbotoin*  nm,  where  he  Wea  aoeit  after 
assassinated  by  a  priMt,  wYiom  he  had  sent  for  to  reoelvahis 
coiiti^»»ion,  and  alTonl  him  spiritual  consolation. 

The  population  of  the  villa(^c  nf  Bannooktiurn  i-  rriuriied 
with  that  of  the  parish,  which  m  IS.^l  was  9562.  The  place 
is  29  miles  W.N.W.  from  Edinlmnrh. 

(Hume'a  Hittarjf  fff  England ;  Henry's  ftUtntji  ^ Oreel 
Ifr^fo^;  Railes's  Amah  qf  Scotland;  Ty tier's  AMery 

BANQUETTT:.  whether  single  or  douM#.  in  ibrtiflea- 
tion,  is  II  hind  of  step  inade  in  the  rampart  of  a  work  near 
the  pamput,  lor  troops  to  stand  upon  In  order  to  fire  over 
the  parapet.  It  is  generally  three  ibet  high  when  double, 
end  one  fiiot  and  a  lialf  imn  siatflei  ahd  aboat  three  feet 
bread:  atid  ftmr  fkt  and  a  hdf  lower  ttan  Oe  parapet. 
(See  Dirt.  .IfiVifcnVf,  par  M.  Aubert  de  la  Chenaye,  8vo. 
Dresd.  torn.  i.  col.  2U5 ;  and  Janiieson's  Military 

DictA  The  Mthtary  Dirtinnary.  r2mo.  I^ind.  ITUS,  mvs, 
'  th^'v  nmally  rankc  two  or  three  of  them  under  the  parapets 
of  little  'oris  and  rc'lnubis.' 

BAMTAM,  one  of  tbe  nineteen  distHdatf  wgeneiea  into 
which  the  island  of  Java  has  been  ditided  by  the  Dutfh. 

is  si!un:cd  ut  the  rve^tcni  extrcniitv  of  the  island  ;  it  lies 

Cnncipaiiv  bctwj!«fn  6"  and  7"  S.  lat!,  ond  H>3"  and  I06®  B. 
ittB.,  and  f e  aeoerated  fkwn  tbe  tenth-eutem  itttnmilT  of 


Sumatra  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  Tlic  district  is  washed 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  is  bounded  by  the 
district  of  B  ita\ ia. 

The  Portuguese,  when  they  first  vi.Mtcd  Java,  in  r'^ll, 
are  seU  la  here  Ibund  the  kingtlom  of  Bantam  under  Hiiida 
govenmieltt;  but  at  the  time  of  the  aettlement  of  tbe  Dutch 
at  Batavk,  in  tff20.  Banian  waa  under  the  sway  of  a 
Mohattimedan  sultan,  and  so  continued  in.'.it  1.  when 
tbe  sultan  volunlartiy  made  over  all  his  rigiiis  lu  the  ihitish 
governtnent,  whii'h  in  return  settled  on  him  an  annual  pen> 
sion  of  10,WUO dollars.  Fir  a  long  time  previous  to  the 
conquest  of  Jata  \ff  die  English  from  the  Dutch,  tiie  sdtaa 
of  Bantam  was  tributary  tn  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
and  paid  to  it  every  year  37,600  pounds  weight  of  pepper, 
besides  engaging  not  to  allow  any  ]ieppcr  or  other  produce  of 
his  kingdom  to  be  sold  to  ahy  one  but  the  Dutch  resuients, 
and  at  Atiputated  prices.  As  another  proof  of  the  subjectiun 
in  which  tbe  nominal  kii  fpleiD  of  Banbun  was  then  bald  bir 
the  European  aettlera,  it  mev  be  nentioned  that  the  Duten 
Eu'it  India  Company  Haime*'  i  id  exorcised  the  right  ol 
noinitialing  from  out  of  the  -oi  il  family  the  person  who 
sh  I  il  Uii;  (  ri. li  to  the  thron.  An  insurrection  ^k  place 
within  the  kingdom  in  I  SOS  m  which  occasion  tho  Dutch 
government  interfered,  deposed  the  reigning  sultan,  and 
banish«l  bim  to  Aiiitaoyna,  raising  aoothBr  of  bis  family  te 
fill  his  plaee.  The  DUtoh  anthonttes  nlse  made  this  dis- 
turbance a  pretext  for  assuming  the  direct  ^'overm  <  u( 
the  low  districts,  confining  the  jwwcr  of  the  new  ^ului;  to 
the  hiph  country. 

The  English  East  India  Company  entered  into  tradmg 
relations  with  the  sultan  of  Bantam  in  I6ul,  and  settled  a 
fiuterr  in  his  dominions  in  1(09 ;  this  thev  nised  into  a 
preside««y  in  16S4.  In  the  ftillowing  year  the  aaUan,  who 
had  suffered  severely  fVora  his  territory  having  l>een  muile 
the  scene  of  hostilities  between  the  riral  mercantile  settlers 
from  HoUtiiid  and  Enpl.md,  destroyed  all  the  pepper  vines 
in  his  dominions,  ooncetvin^ir  that  be  should  ih(i«  be  nd  >jt 
hia  troohleR<:iine  neighbours,  whose  OHljr  object  thin  up 
peered  to  be  the  monopolising  of  pepper.  The  Ensiish 
company's  fotrtory  was  taken  from  tliem  by  the  Dittcn  in 
166i,  and  wan  afterwards  virtually  yielded  tn  llie  Dutch, 
w  ith  nil  other  British  posse&sioDs  lu  this  part,  by  Charles  IL, 
under  a  treaty  by  which  heeMtfaMd  IVtCoOtlL'ae  eOlltpeMB> 
tion  for  these  ceasioaa. 

Since  the  restoration  ef  leva  to  the  Duleh  bjptheBnglish, 
in  1816,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Pbtis  the 
town  of  Ceram.  which  in  situated  sb^iut  setvn  miles  in- 
land Ih'm  the  town  of  I^ini  nn,  has  been  adopted  as  the 
residence  of  the  Kuropt>itn  officers  ol  the  disincl.  This 
change  was  msde  in  runsefjuence  of  the  greater  salubrity 
of  the  air,  occasioned  by  tbe  mora  elevated  posiUon  of  Ihe 
town.  The  only  other  town  bwldee  tbe  two  Just  nened,  in 
the  district  of  Bantam,  is  Anjer,  which  is  8ituate<l  in 
the  straits  of  Sunda,  throwtjh  whfph  \ts^c!s  pn«s  on  their 
way  to  or  from  the  !M!;!iimj  uf  .I:i  ,i  nim  west- 

ern pens  of  India.  A  strong  current  sets  thnm^'h  this 
strelt.  talt  it  varies  in  its  direction  with  the  east  and  west 
momoooa.  The  first  of  these  b^ina  in  April  or  May*  and 
laala  till  the  end  of  September  or  the  begfttninfr  ef  October ; 
and  tbe  west  monsoon  occurs  durinctbc  remaiiiintf  wontlis 
of  the  year:  for  a  short  ]>et.iod  at  the  end  of  each  mo^^oon 
tlv-  winds  are  variable.  Many  ^hipi.  in  passiiiir  tlmniu'h  the 
Strait,  stop  at  the  port  o<  Anjer  to  take  m  w^iier.  1  Ins  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  faciliiv  of  minntunicatton  which  ituffrrs 
with  the  Oppoeite  ooast  of  Sumatra,  ha\w  induced  the  Dutch 
tefbrm  an  eatabtiahmeiit  at  Anjer:  ft  is  bcsMes  usoal  Itar 
vessels  iHiund  fVom  p<»rt«  in  Europe  to  Batavis  to  put  into 
thi«  port  in  onler  to  land  their  despatches,  which  are  con- 
M>\rii  ii^  i  iii'i  to  the  capital  m  n  shortir  time  then  ah^ 
can  get  round  to  the  northern  oiast. 

Tiadtstciet  contains  dh.i  villages;  Md  Vk  1815.  when  n 
cenais  Wia  tidten  by  the  BngUsh  gowmment,  had  a  |i«|m* 
Istioii  ef  S31,fi04  persons,  of  whom  6M  were  Chineee ;  ainee 
the  time  here  mentioned  the  number  of  inhabiiants  U  said 
to  have  greatly  increased;  the  area  of  the  district  is  3428 
square  milen. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  his  kingdom  by  the  sultan 
to  the  English,  a  settlement  was  made  with  eeeh  cultivator 
in  possession  of  lands.  a»  to  the  amount  of  rent  which  he 
should  pay  to  the  government ;  and  the  same  principle  was 
used  in  this  arrangement  ^i.*,  that  on  which  the  Ryotwary 
settlements  have  been  made  in  India.  When  tbe  island 
was  feetoMd  to  the  Dutch,  in  iBIf*  m  etlpnlMiM  wa*  ineda 
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for  the  obsenranre  of  this  settlement  It  !•  doobtleM  owinf^ 
to  this  oiroum«tanoe  that  the  dwtriet  has  aince  been  con- 
•lantly  Improving.  The  eiiltnatm  beiof  mrv  of  «i|)(nring 
•  Mfftain  portion  of  their  nrwlties.  their  Induatry  has  been 

atimulaU'd.  liin^i  r  trurts  of  land  have  been  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  by  tin*  means,  in  conjunction  with  the  ron- 
atantly-inerea»ing  population,  the  land  revenue  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  in  1818  waa  121,760 guilders (1  l.OTOi.  aterling), 
was  increased  in  1 822  to  1 8«,761  guilders  ( 1 6,9801.  ttnling),' 
md  bw  iiooe  kNwa  atill  ftirthar  augmented. 

The  flnltiTatioii  of  rieetinDt  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  district.  Next  in  importance  In  th.is  is  the  hrccdini;  and 
IWarinsrof  cattle.  The  buflFal(>es  of  Bantam  are  of  great  size 
and  strenfjth,  and  an?  used  for  purposes  of  draui;htanil  tillage, 
as  well  as  for  food.  Large  Hocks  of  goats  are  likewise  reared 
in  the  district,  and  find  a  ready  market  at  Batavia,  where 
the  Malay  iohabitMtts  piote  tboir  llaab  to  that  of  ^ieep. 

Coane  cotton  cloths  and  a  hind  of  ginghams  am  made 
in  this  district,  whirh  are  in  tniifh  n-q'iest  amonjr  the  natives 
of  the  i.tland  neinT.illv ,  uiul  firman  imp  irtant  obiect  ut 
inland  commerce.  Gre.it  numbers  of  cane  and  banibo) 
mats  are  likewise  made  and  uxjpurted  to  diffeieut  places  in 
the  eastern  archipelat^  and  to  Europe. 

Tho  eooata  and  tbdr  migbbourbood  an.  tat  tiw  noot 
part,  level ;  bat  inland  tte  eountry  is  moantainoua,  and 
•ferywhcre  exhibits  marks  of  fertility,  the  mountains  being 
eorcred  with  the  finest  vcnlure  to  their  summiis. 

(8;avorinus'8  V'nyuuet;  Rafflcss  Hist  rij  of  Java  :  Craw- 
funl  s  In  iian  ArclupeUtgo;  Count  Hogendurp  s  Coup  t/'(iV/ 
#ur  rislf  (if  JavtM,  Brusaelles,  1830.) 

BANTAM,  a  of  Java,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay 
on  the  northern  coast  of  that  ishuid.  about  fifteen  miles 
to  the  eastward  uf  the  Straiti!  of  Sunda,  and  sixty-one 
miles  west  of  Batavia.  A  small  river  runs  through  the 
town  :  and  two  otlu  r*  wash  its  wall.s.  This  place  was  first 
visited  by  the  Foriu<^uese,  in  1311.  At  the  tiipe  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  a  great  trade  was  carried  on 
at  Bantam,  with  Arabia.  Hindusun,  and  China,  in  peppt^r, 
wYAA  is  tiie  chief  produce  of  the  aountnr.  Of  this  tra<lc 
the  Port«'.,niesc  enjoved  a  monopoly,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Dutch,  in  \5'J5,  wficn,  having  assisted  the  Sult.m  in 
expelling  the  Portu;»ue8e.  they  obtained  permission  tu 
build  a  fort,  and  ultimately  succewled  in  cnntrulling  the 
whole  of  the  pepper  trade:  even  the  king  himself,  though 
permitted  to  nttam  the  show  of  soveraignty  and  keep  up 
a  hodf  of  native  troops,  with  tome  email  armed  veeseU, 
found  hiro«slf  a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  His  subjectii 
being  obliged  to  sell  him,  at  a  low  rate,  all  the  (tepper 
which  they  raided,  the  Dutch  bound  hnn  d.>wn  by  con- 
tract to  deliver  it  to  them  at  a  small  advance,  and  much 
under  the  marketable  value.  In  1602  the  EngU^ih,  who 
had  arrived  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  preceding,  esta- 
blished a  factory  at  Bantam,  but  found  all  tneir  commercial 
actemota  obMructed  by  tiie  Dutch.  In  July,  1619.  it  was 
agreea  between  the  two  nations,  by  treaty,  that  the  pepper 
tr;iilr'  >!iiiuM  be  equal'.v  divided  bi.'lweeii  ihem  :  a  rotnpaci 
which  was  never  fullilleil  by  the  Dutch,  who>e  naval  force 
gave  theiu  so  groat  an  advantage  in  these  seas.  After  a 
aeries  of  annoyaaces,  they  entirely  expelled  tlie  English, 
and  built  a  strung  fort,  called  Foft  Spiclwick,  completelv 
eommaiiding  the  town,  where  they  cemained  without  a  rival. 

Bantam  was  the  great  rendetvous  for  European  shipping, 
and  became  tti''  iii  irt  vheiics  not  only  pepper,  iiui  oilier 
spices,  were  diNtribuied  over  the  woild,  and  the  town  conse- 
quently fl  mrished  greatly.  B  it  the  Dutch  having  trans- 
ferred their  seat  of  governo^aqt  to  Batavia.  the  place  was 
■edueed  to  a  poor  remnant  of  its  furmar  opulence  and 
importaneo.  Other  cireuaHlaiiQea  likewiie  eonihbuted  to 
its  decline :  the  coral  knowls  increased  so  that  the  port  was 
no  liin^'cr  acccssililc  to  large  vcstels,  and  the  bay  iUelf 
became  choked  up  from  the  deposilniu  of  its  rivers,  which 
prevented  any  landing,  except  in  small  raniM  S.  .\  drca  Iful 
fire  also  broke  out.  and  destroyed  most  of  ttie  bouses,  which 
have  never  .-nue  been  rebuilt. 

The  Dutch  always  maintained  a  garrison  w  |h*  fi^t, 
whidi,  after  the  Ml  of  Batavia,  in  1 8)  I .  surrendered  without 
leaistancc.  Ii  wns  restored  to  Tlollmid  in  18IG  under  the 
arrangements  <on-iT]uenl  on  the  peire  of  lb  J 1.  4  l^art  of 
Sumatra  belonucl  to  the  dominions  of  ilie  Sultan  of  Bajytaii^ 
who  juincd  the  temporal  willi  the  spiritual  power. 

Tiie  bay  of  Banlain  is  extensive,  bul  fill)  of  islands  and 
■hoata.  Thftjd««r)wiM|««W»  fl«f  iiwt.  Theeity 
Uaa  in  1^  S'  S^lat,  Itr  r  S.lnff. 


(See  Mandelslo'a  TYaveUi  RalQes'a  History  of  Java. 
Staunton's  Hmbaity  to  CMna;  Oiok'a  Vnyaget;  Crav 
furd's  H^fortf  of  Indian  Arrhiprf ago,  and  oilier>.) 

a  market  and  po^i-town  in  the  county  oi 
Cork,  in  Ireland,  ?.ituuti'd  at  tlie  head  of  ibe  fXUuisive  b.iv 
v»'liirh  takes  its  name  from  it.  Bantrv  is  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmacomogue,  in  the  barony  of  Bantry.  Fonnerlv  it 
was  called  the  Old  Town,  and  also  Bali'ycobbin,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  firom  Ibe  New  Town,  which  was  built  by  Ireton. 
the  ftiond  and  aaaoeiate  of  Cromwell.  Here  Ireton  erected 
a  fortification,  but  when  it  went  to  decay  the  new  town 
was  onfirc'ly  forsaken  for  the  old.  In  tbc  l  ei:innui<;  of  t);e 
present  century  Bantry  was  a  town  uf  boiiie  importance 
It  had  a  prosperous  pilchard  fishery,  considerable  quan 
titles  of  wnirh  fish  were  annually  sent  to  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  Dermo(  O'SulUvan  Beam  founded  a  Praneianm 
fHary  here  in  14M.  but  all  traces  of  the  building  have 
disappeared.  There  is  a  lehool  at  Bantry,  to  which  the 
(i  mmishioners  for  administering  the  funds  granlid  bv 
parluitiieiil  for  the  education  ol  the  jwor  in  Ireland  have 
alf  riled  assistance.  This  school  has  250  scholars.  Partof 
the  French  fleet  having  arrived  it)  the  adjoining  hay  in 
1 7 'J  6,  fortifications  were  soon  after  erected  in  Bantry,  to  pre- 
vent a  futiiie  aurprise.   It  contains  a  population  of  -i  7  5. 

fSmitba  Hittory  of  Cork:  Carlule't  Topographieal 
Dtetionary  ^Ireland  ;  Sew  anl  s  Tojwgratthicat  Ildimiia  ; 
Dr.  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  vf  IreUind ;  I'njiula- 
tion  fieporls.) 

BANTRY  BAY  is  a  d..ep  inlet  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
Ireland,  between  Mi/.en  Ilea  1  and  Dursey  Island,  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  It  is  21  nnles.in  length  and  i  broad,  aafe 
and  eommodioos  for  ships  of  an)  size,  and  ftte  fnm  dan- 
genius  rocks  and  shoals.  At  the  head  of  t!n  Ijay  arc  two 
harbours.  One  on  the  south  side,  opposite  B.uiirv  town,  and 
withm  Wliini'.v  I-luii:l,  i-.  catleil  Buitry  Harbour,  which  is 
quite  landlocked,  and  perfectly  secure  from  all  winds.  The 
other  to  the  nortbwari  ii  caAad  Glengarif  Harbour:  it  is 
small,  and  the  entranee  namnr.  Thia  is  also  shiUemd  by 
a  small  island,  hot,  fWim  being  so  eonfined.  is  seldom  used 
by  any  other  than  coasting  vessels.  In  summer,  however, 
the  largest  ships  may  ride  in  sufety  outside  the  island. 

Near  the  enirance  of  Bantry  B,iy.  on  the  m  iih  ^iiore. 
is  an  e:(celleat  harbour,  large  and  well  shelteretl,  with 
water  sufleiently  deep  for  the  largest  ships.  It  is  called 
Bear  Haven,  and  is  formed  by  Bear  Island!,  on  each  side  of 
which  tliere  is  an  entrance,  and  good  andioiage  everywhera 
within  it,  though  the  best  is  off  Balinakilly.  This  barboilr 
is  well  adapted  for  the  rendezvous  of  a  tieet,  from  its  prox 
imity  to  the  sea,  being  easy  of  access,  and  atlording  g<u>d 
room  and  shelter,  besides  which  refreshments  of  all  kinds 
may  readily  be  obtained.  Within  the  headlands  uf  Bantry 
Bay  the  stream  of  tide  is  scarcely  sensible,  though  ofl'Mifcn 
Head  the  ebb  which  runs  to  the  wesiwurd  lluws  at  the  rate 
of  three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  TIm  depth  of  water  at 
the  entrance  is  about  40  flUhoms,  shoaling  gradually  to- 
wards ibe  head  of  the  bay.  The  coast  around  the  bay  is 
for  tlio  most  part  rocky  and  high.  Near  the  entrance  of 
Bantry  Bay  there  was  an  entra^emcnt.  in  the  vear  I  bill, 
between  the  French  tleet  which  brought  Jamas  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  British  Heel,  under  tbo  commana  of  A<1- 
miml  Herbert.  Tim  latter  w«a  verr  inferior  in  fbroe,  but 
nevertheless  the  batitelasM  levefal  houra.  when  the  French 
got  into  the  bay.  and  the  British  returns!  lo  F.nuland,  uilh 
very  inconsnieraide  loss.  The  French  (ones  which  con- 
templateil  an  invusion  of  Great  Britain  in  1796  fixed  on 
Bantry  Bay  as  the  place  of  rendezvous, and  several  ships 
arrived  in  U  oq  the  22d  of  Dccemberthatyear.  i  ue  utmost 
alarm  was  creBle4  thmigbout  the  oountiy  by  pie  c»n»uii- 
stance ;  but  General  Hoehe,  the  eommander-in-ehief,  not 

having  arrived  with  the  rest  of  the  airaaracnt,  the  vessels 
that  tiail  anchored  did  not  deem  it  prudent  t<>  tlueinbark 
their  forces.  They  sailed  for  France  on  the  27ih  ol  thu 
same  month.  The  scenery  of  the  bay  is  coosidereii  ine  iiiu»i 
beautiful  and  striking  m  the  United  Kingdom,  l's|k  i  m 
the  neighbourhogd  of  Qleagarif.  At  this  last  dans  i«nl 
Bantry  has  an  elegant  seal.  About  seventeen  niues  nearly 
due  *esl  f.om  Bantry  is  the  great  caiara- 1  of  Hun>;ry  Hill, 
where  several  small  lakes  discharge  llieir  water  over  a 
prerinioe. 

(Norie  s  Britith  Channel  Pilot ;  Smith  s  Hitlory  q/ 
CotH;  Seward^s  fopojiritphimi  Iltbemia;  Wilsoa'aAM#» 
dkosM  C^MBMBSMs  io  Ittlaadi   Camdaa'a  BriUuuii^t 
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BANXRIN6.  tM  Sumfttnn  nine  of  s  nmU  trborMl 
•niinal,  4i«n>v«rcd  by  the  lata  Sir  ftlMifbnl  IUIBm.  wbidi 

is  intermediate  in  its  nature  and  babitft  Utirtm  the  •hWWl 

and  Muirrels.    [See  Tupaia.] 

BANYAN  TREE,    [s,,  F;rrO 

BANYUWANGY.  or  BANJOUWANGUI.  one  of  ibe 
nineteen  provinnes  or  districts  inlftvkieh  tbe  island  of  Java 
bM  bean  dividad  by  ita  Dittob  pomMon.  it  aituated  at  tbe 
eastern  extremity  of  tbe  island,  pait  of  itt  coast  ftnatng  the 
western  shore  of  the  Straits  of  BaUy.  The  district  lies  be- 
tween 8°  and  9°  S.  lat.,  and  114°  and  115"  E.  long.  Tbe 
town,  wti  li  I  -  rallied  by  the  ume  name  as  the  district,  is 
at  th  -  p  isirrn  extreraily,  on  the  Straits  of  Bally,  in  b"  7'  S. 
lot  .  111  ]  li°  13'  E  lone-  and  is  about  &S0  EJlvliab  miles 
E.S.K.  from  Batavia.  The  town  it  populouiv  and  it  a  mili- 
tary post  of  some  importance,  in  eonwquenee  of  the  many 
pirates  by  whom  the  straits  and  npifrliboiirln},' seas  are  in- 
fetted.  The  dii*tnct  contains  a  vokann-  mouiit:iii\  named 
Goinonij  Marupi,  of  (xn-at  liei^ht.  Banyuwanjiy  has  a  bad 
character  in  refiard  to  healthiness.  The  dtstnci  is  co%'ereU 
iritb  immense  forests,  which  are  the  haunts  of  a  irreat 
number  of  tiiiars.  ^  This  is  tbe  least  populous  part  of  Java, 
and  eentribotea  but  little  to  tbe  nilonial  revenue. 

In  r^!',  when  Java  '.vas  in  the  possession  of  England,  a 
census  w  u.-.  taken,  from  whicli  il  appeanwl  Utat  this  district, 
which  contains  I  ,'274  btjuare  miles,  had  no  mora  than  8,B73 
inhabitants,  of  whom  319  were  Chinese. 

The  district  yields  the  uaual  woduce  of  Java.  The  coffee- 
aardent  wfaioh  it  oontaint  are.  fbr  tbe  matt  part,  cultivated 
by  ertminals,  wbo  are  banislied  by  aenleneea  of  the  Diilch 
tribunal*-'  fi  'mi  diff  rent  parts  of  the  inland  to  this  its  eastern 
(•xtr«;mity,  v>.licre  ihey  are  forred  to  hihour  for  the  pntfltof 
the  jfnTemment.  From  an  article  which  \vas  in-veried  in 
the  Java  Gazette  in  April,  1828,  it  appeared  that  tlie  |t<>- 
vemment  was  at  that  time  deairaus  of  entabliabing  tlie  cul* 
tivation  of  the  nntneg  and  tlm  clove  in  BanynwapKy,  where 
tbe  elimate  ip««t!y  re«emb1es  that  of  Ibe  Molucca  Inlands : 
it  it  not  ViioHii  w Vu-tV.r r  t'n'-*  dcsitrn  ba.s  licH-n  carried  into 
"flfecl.  An  atluiniJi  wus  made  two  years  earlier  to  bnng 
the  vine  into  cultivation  ;  and  it  has  since  formed  one  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  leases  ha\'e  been  granted  to  European 
settlers,  that  thev  shall  appropriate  a  reriain  proportion  of 
their  land  to  this  olgect.  in  (bttheranee  of  which  young 
plants  and  euttinct  of  tbe  Tine  have  been  brouirbt  ny  the 
L'"Vernmcnt  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  an<l  fmm  .Tapan. 
Ic  docii  not  appear  that  they  have  \et  been  successful  in 
producing  any  wine.  For  a  very  lung  period  the  Chinese 
KOttlers  have  cultivatetl  •riites  with  great  care  in  this  and 
other  parts  of  Java,  but  hitherto  tbe  produce  has  on\\  heen 
converted  into  raisiiM»  whieb  are  oonmimed  on  the  island. 

The  voleanoes  of  Java  all  afford  «ulpbor.  The  most  abun- 
dant supply  T*i  obtained  from  the  Goononjr  Mara  pi  mountain, 
and  the  purity  of  the  mineral  «hieh  it  yiclils  is  said  to  be 
such  as  to  ren<ler  it  fit  for  use  without  any  refining  process. 
Tke  country  in  the  immediate  neit'hbourhood  of  the  moun- 
tain just  named  is  uninhubite<i 

(Ralflaa't  Hiatnry  of  Java,  Crawfurd's  Indian  Archi- 
r^fniiit;  CSonnt  Hogendorp's  Coup  d.(Bil  Fide  de 
Java) 

BA'OB.\B.    [See  AdansAm*.] 

BAPAUME,  a  town  in  France  m  ine  deportment  of 
Pas  de  Calais  (Strati  <\f  Cetiats),  arrondisscment  of  Arras, 
on  tbe  road  from  Pans  through  Peronne  to  Array.  It  is 
94  rnikt  N.N.K.  of  I^jria,  and  about  14  S.  by  £.  of  Arras. 
$0^6'  N.  lat,  9V  JL  kmg.  The  town  ia  aituated  tn  a  dis- 
trict very  ill  supplied  with  water,  being  on  the  ridcc  which 
wpsrates  the  basm  of  (be  Srbeld*;  from  that  of  the  Somme. 
It  IS  niit  n  ',c  r'.  ;;ii!  <  rit  place.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
elevcntti  ce:itui  \  il  was  a  mere  castle,  which  gave  shelter  to 
8  l«nd  of  robt<eri4 ;  but  upon  the  extermination  of  these,  a 
population  gradually  assembled  round  tbe  castle,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  tbe  fourteenth  century  (1315  or  IMftX  Sudes, 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Count  of  Artois.  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  town,  and  inclosed  it  within  walls.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  afterwards  strengthened  it,  to  render  it  a  check 
to  the  fortress  of  I'eronne,  which  wa»  then  the  bulwark  of 
Picardy.  In  1641  it  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the 
Fiencli,  to  whom  it  was  also  ceded  by  the  treaty  ^  the 
Pyreneaa  in  1659. 

Bapauroe  is  still  fortified.  It  is  entered  by  two  principal 
gales  on  directly  oppo-ite  sides  of  the  town.  The  interior 
15  res;ularly  bnil:.  mi'l  ha-,  usd  ji'ar,'.,  h(i im rrs,  T!i<-i.i'A!i 
seems  tn  bavo  hmn  of  somewhat  more  imtwrtancit  fortnerW  1 


linn  atmcaant.  In  1762  there  wara *iiol  moiw  tban  fbvr 
or  Utra  cnnrrbea.*  and  a  population  ef  4iM  Miaena  m  the 
pariKh;  in  1804  there  was  only  one  '  pari^n  church'  (the 
others  were  probably  attached  to  the  different  religious 
houses,  and  were  suppressecl  with  them  at  the  revolution;, 
aiid  a  population  of  3492.  In  1832  the  oopulaiion  of  the 
commune  was  reduced  still  further,  vii.,  to  3195,  of  whom 
3071  were  in  the  (own  itself.  There  is  an  hosaital.  TIm 
town,  owinqr  to  iti  tituation,  was  very  ill  supplied  with  watat 
till  the  year  l"-'l,  when  M.  le  FeuUon,  chief  engineer  of 
Bapaumc,  found  water  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  elevated  site  of  the  town,  in  con- 
veying it  thituer.  There  is  now  a  fountam  of  goud  water 
in  the  midit  of  the  place.  oppo»ite  the  tuwn-house.  This 
fituntain  wat,  in  1723.  ornamentod  wUb  •  alUiM  of  Louia 
XV.,  then  a  boy  of  thirteen. 

The  manufactures  of  Bapaume  consist  of  linen  cloth  and 
coarse  la«n.  Oil  is  made  here.  (Exuilly.  iJiciitmnatre  dtt 
Coui^f  et  de  la  Fnmet,  176S;  ^MMemwNv  CMnaraal  da 
la  Fmnre.  1804  5.) 

B.^FTA.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  LlfUofh 
/era.  and  family  Qemn^nda'.  Tbe  apedet  of  tbit  genua 
are  amtmirtibe thin -bodied  day-tlying  motba.  Mr.  flte^iena, 
in  his  Illustrutiimt  of  British  ErilomrJo^y,  confine*  thit 
tenus  to  two  species  :  Hapta  tnmaculata  (the  white  pmian- 
.-pottcd).  \shich  is  of  a  b^Mutnni  white  colour,  and  has  tWW 
brown  spots  on  the  Iront  ed;;e  of  each  of  tbe  anterior  wmga; 
and  Bapta  punctata  (the  clouded  silver).  This  difliers  from 
the  Ant  pviiiripaUy  in  having  th«  tipt  of  the  aniacior 
clouded  with  brown.  Both  apeeies  are  occasieiially  met  vm 
ill  wiiolsin  the  neiiibbourhocl  of  I^ndon. 

BAPTISM  (the  Enjilish  form  of  iheGreek  word /3airri(T^6c, 
baptismot),  a  well  known  rite  or  onliiianci'  ot  (  lin^  i  u.  i  .  ; 
one  of  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Enuiisb  Reformeil  Church. 

When  baptism,  as  a  reli^us  rite,  was  first  practi-ved,  \<  a 
queation  on  which  the  opiniont  of  tbe  kamed  nave  been  di> 
vided.  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  if  any  trace  of 
it  !•<  to  be  (li.scovcred  in  the  religious  usages  of  Rn\  iH^iple 
before  the  lime  of  our  Saviour,  and  hi>  forerunner  Juan,  it  is 
among  the  Jews ;  and  some  early  Jewish  writer*.  who>c 
testinionv  on  '^tn  h  a  ^ut  ject  is  wurtoy  of  some  regard.  i>peak 
nf  it  ai.  a  r  ^  m  of  their  nation  fran  vary  antimt  timcat 
and  as  havmg  been  alwaya  an  accompaniment  of  cirenm* 
t'isiun,  whether  of  infants  orwben  a  pro»ely  te  was  made.  To 
tliis  it  is  replied,  that  the  Hebrew  wntinirs  -.vbirS  nr.  n.llt  1 
the  Old  Testament,  by  far  the  must  aniii-nt  ^nd  uuiiionia- 
tn  e  1IIIJ II  uments  which  Wf  p^'*»6s^  of  the  earl\  leligiouH  usages 
of  that  naiiitn.  contain  no  trace  whatever  ufany  rite  which 
rest  n.bles  ihe  baptism  of  John  and  of  the  founder  of  Chm- 
tiaiiity.  In  their  religious  oode  aUulions  are  UDdoabledly 
prescribed  in  certain  caaea.  Init  thete  it  no  analogy  betwera 
th  i-e  ca>es  and  the  rases  in  which  tlie  Chrisiian  rite  of 
baptism  performed;  y*t  it  is  by  no  means  iropn)b!ilile 
ihiit  tlio^-e  abluiiuns,  wiiich  were  8uppo>eti  to  wash  a^^ay 
impurities,  might  ituggest  the  idea  of  baptism,  with  which 
has  always  been  connected,  in  some  dcgMO)  tha  notiou  of 
the  N«  a«hing  away  of  moral  impuri^-. 

We  iKMsesa,  however,  the  moat  autben^  and  latisfariory 
information,  that  in  the  rciiiTi  ofTiberius  ihert'  nppeaicd  in 
the  wild  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  a  pnv 
phet  whose  nanio  was  John,  who  calli  !  uji  n  the  people 
of  Judaa  to  adopt  stricter  rules  of  life,  to  expect  the  iui 
mediate  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to  repent 
Great  multitudaa  attended  tbe  preaching  of  John,  lioat 
of  thoae  vbo  beard  bim  received  him  as  a  prophet  sent  of 
(?od.  He  required  of  those  who  Ixjcame  Ins  disciples  that 
they  should  be  baptized.  This  was  done  in  the  nver,  tind 
the  meaninu  of  the  nti  --i  rns,  in  this  case,  to  have  been 
two-fiild:  1.  Kepentance,  nr  '^i.  mncing  former  opinions 
and  practices;  and,  2.  Proscy^sro,  or  the  uking  John  t* 
be  their  iceneral  apiritual  or  religious  guide  and  authoniy. 
On  seeount  of  his  requiring  his  proselytes  to  submit  to  tbia 
rite,  the  name  of  the  Haptibt  was  u'iven  him. 

Tile  part  which  John  sustains  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity i>  subordinate  to  that  of  a  more  sacred  character, 
and  we  hear  little  afterwarrls  of  any  »ect,  or  community, 
or  dliirdi*  held  together  by  a  common  reverence  lor 
the  naoM  of  John,  and  the  individuate  of  it  baptiiad  int« 
that  name.  Among  tiioae  wbo  acknowledged  John  at  a 
divine  prophit,  and  received  bapii^m  at  his  liaudf,  was 
Jesus  of  Nazjreth,  the  lona-expectL-d  Mes^iab,  at  » lio«* 
',i;i|-,i;'.'n  iherc  was  a  Ml  [■■i-i  I     iifii  I   ;i  iijien  1  ,1  nrc   ir.  ll.c 

^>id  A  \t>ie<^  beordi  which  declared  htm  to  be  the  '  bclu^-ed 
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8011  of  OmU  in  whom  b*  wu  well  piMtMd.'  John  alio  bore 
hm  tmtimony  that  Jocui  was  the  Meaawb.  Joaut.  und«r 
tha  especial  airectioa  and  with  the  peculiar  aaaiatance  of  the 
Muiit  HiKh.  founded  that  (Treat  chtireh  or  eonimunity  in 

which  10  1  arc*'  ;i  i>ori]ijii  of  tbo  huma'i  rare  are  now  com- 
prehended, and  appuiiucd  that  admisiiion  iuto  thia  church 
ahould  be  acoiiinpaiiit?<i  by  the  rite  of  baptism. 

It  »  remarkable  that  bo  dill  not  biniMlf  baptise.  But 
vUlt  Im  waa  biioaelf  WBptofld  in  diflbring  that  new  and 
«und  tmtb  wbiob  bo  etOMi  to  oMMMmleolo,  aiul  in  tbo  p«r> 
ibmiuee  of  those  miroelM  bjr  which  hit  claim  to  he  •  divine 
teacher  waa  eiitaliU»bed,  hia  aposilcn  and  oibers  of  hit  more 
eminent  disciple*  did  baptise,  aiid  many  tlucked  to  their 
b  i;  ii-iii.  (John  iv.  I,  '.'.)  Thia  was  done  under  titt*  eye 
and  wiih  the  concurrenre  of  tlieir  moaler,  but  alter  his  re- 
surrection he  cave  a  more  direct  BOnetiun  to  tlie  practice. 
Md  in  fact  eaublished  the  rite  as  m  parpetnel  offdinanoe  in 
bis  reli}(ion.  sayini;  to  his  anosttea— *0o  Jt  theivlbre  end 
teach  all  nations,  !::i|it  ,  In  tl;i'm  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  ot  ilus  Huly  GItoat,  leacbing  them  to 
ohsorvG  all  thing»  wbet«iMtcr  I  b»««  conmanded  jou.' 
(Maiu  xxviii.  19  ) 

The  atKMiles  acted  according  to  this  injunction.  Thelan- 
■uage  of  POtor  on  the  day  of  Ponleoost  to  ibo  Jews  at 
JinriMlem  wes  fbia :— *  Repent  and  be  bepttsed  every  one 
ofyou  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins: 
when  they  that  Kindly  received  his  word  were  haptize<l.  to 
the  number  of  three  thousand.*  (Acts  ii.  38.  41.)  In  the 
eijjhth  chapter  of  the  Acta  we  have  an  account  of  two  re- 
markable baptinms  by  Philip :  end  in  the  same  book  are  so 
many  aceounu  of  tbo  peribraanre  of  thia  rite  when  there 
was  a  pfofteaiDn  made  of  bdief  in  Chriet,  and  there  are  at 
the  same  lime  so  many  allusions  to  the  oraciioe  in  the  apos- 
tolic enutles,  that  there  is  no  room  for  aoubt  that  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  as  an  instituted 
ordii»nee  of  the  Chrt«tian  church.  The  meaning  of  Chris- 
tian baptism  'IitfL  r  ^d  little,  if  at  all.  from  the  baptism  of 
John.   It  implied  repentance,  and  faith  i»  Christ 

The  waahiiis  waa  no  inapt  symbol  of  this  change.  When 
ibrmally  adroinistered  by  some  officer  of  the  Chtiatian 
Church,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  Christian  a<«embly.  it  was 
an  outward  and  visible  sit,'n  that  the  convert  tcwsk  upm 
himself  the  profession  of  Chnstiamly.  It  was  an  inteiligilde 
act  hIhjuI  wliicli  there  could  afierwanls  be  no  dispute.  The 
convert  might  relapse ;  hut  if  he  had  once  been  baptized, 
there  was  once  a  time  wlien  he  had  professed  himself  a 
Christian,  and  when  be  bad  Kiven  e  aowknn  pledga  thai  he 
put  away  his  Heathen  or  Jewish  opiniona  end  practices, 
and  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  performance  of  the  rite  by  an  apostle,  or  by 
a  person  commissioned  by  the  apostles,  or  by  any  other  per- 
son who  was  himself  a  Christian,  and  who  profesi>ed  that  he 
was  performing  the  rite  as  a  Christian  wdinanee,  end  iu 
obedmnoe  to  the  eeawand  of  CbriM;  waa  an  •aaunnee  to 
the  person  bapciied  Aat  he  was  leeeiTed  into  the  Christian 
Church,  that  be  "  a^  h  ru  rfi  rth  to  be  acknowledjjcd  by  the 
whole  Christian  (  iiiinnnntv  as  one  ol'  themselves,  and  was 
become  entitled  lu  ill  blessin^^s  and  advuntanes  whii  :i 
attend  those  who  arc  disciples  of  Je»us  Chrint.  Our  parish 
registers  are  not  of  births  but  of  baptisms,  and  they  are  tlie 
Authoritative  reoonU  of  the  edmiasioa,  bj  this  litOt  of  pentoos 
into  the  Christian  Cfawdi. 

DifTerent  opinions  are  entertained  of  the  amount  of  the 
advantage*  which  ensue  on  tbo  performance  of  this  rite. 
Some  regard  it  a-  not  of  itself  bringing  with  it  any  advan- 
tages, hut  as  l>eing  merely  initiatory,  and  consider  thai  the 
advantages  of  a  profession  of  Christianity  spring  from  other 
souroea  within  the  profession  itself.  Some  regard  it  as  in  itself 
an  actual  washing  away  of  all  former  sins,  and.  in  the  case 
of  infants^  of  Iboir  jwrtinipation  in  the  i;uilt  of  Adam ;  and 
under  thia  imiHwaston.  we  And  that,  in  the  early  ;i|;es  of  the 
Church,  there  were  those  who  deferred  submittinsr  to  the 
rite  till  near  the  close  of  their  lives,  that  the  proiH  of  a  whole 
life  might  thus  b<>  washed  away.  Others  have  taken  tlu-ir 
stand  00  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  (Arts  it.  38).  that 
iboM  who  were  baptized  should  receivo  the  gilt  of  the  Holy 
Cheat,  and  imagine  that  there  is  new  tome  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  person  baptitid.  8«>me  attribute  to  thw  rite 
tvlial  is  catle<l  an  immortalizini!  effic.icv ,  so  that  bv  haptitm 
alone  a  person  bcramea  entitled  to  that  iinniortafity  which 
.K'su-i  ut  N>iz»rc'tli  rL  VeaUnl ;  and  others,  .iirain,  rf(;ard  bap- 
tism end  regeneration  as  correlative.  These  upiniiMW  have 
aU  given  oeeesien  to  eooUweraies  fai  the  Chiuw. 


The  manner  in  whieh  ft  wia  peillirmed  appeofa  to  bav* 
been  at  flntt  bj  eompleto  iminefBian.  John  baptlied  in  the 

Jordan :  and  in  another  place  (John  iii.  23)  it  is  sa-d  that 
he  bapliied  in  Enon,  near  to  S^lim,  because  there  was  much 
water  there.  T'lu-  F.[ li:::pian  eunuch  went  dimn  inM  I'lri 
water  to  receive  baptism  from  Philip.  The  words  hnj^ti.^m, 
and  to  baftttze,  are  Greek  terms,  which  iinply,  hi  their 
ordinary  acceptation,  tnuhin^.  or  dipptHg.  The  aueation. 
iiowever.  is  not  whether  entire  immersion  weie  the  prae* 
tioe  in  the  primitive  church,  but  whether  it  was  reganlad  as 
ao  easentiaflr  a  part  of  the  ordinance  that  there  could  be 
no  baptism  without  it :  and  against  that  opinion  it  is 
argiiea.  tlial  this  is  nowherp  declared  in  the  Cliriatian 
Scriptures;  that  a  partial  washing  is,  as  a  symbol,  or 
an  initiatory  rite,  as  etticient  aa  an  entire  immersion  { 
that  there  ie  no  evidenee  that  entire  imnMrsion  was  m  all 
eases  demanded  by  the  apoatlee;  thetwecan  haidly  con* 
eeive  that  the  three  thousand  converts  who  were  baptized 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  received  tlie  ritj  :a  .Trru-uli  in  by 
immersion;  that  in  one  of  the  most  reuiai k.ibie  liUHes  of 
baptism  recortied  in  the  New  Testament  (Act.s  xvi.  3.1),  the 
jailer  and  bis  family  were  baptized  by  St  Paul  in  the  night 
immediately  after  they  had  made  the  prefcteicn  of  their 
fiuth.  when  it  ie  iapnibaUe  that  the  neans  were  at  hand 
fbr  entire  immereion ;  and  that  it  h  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  apoHtles  would  have  declined  to  comroi"  air  thp  ad- 
vanta^res  of  L'hnstianiiy  where  they  perceive  J  tui'.li  and  re- 
pentance, though  the  part'.  'A.tv  m  '■inaini-luncs  s  in  vk'.iinh 
It  was  impoHsible,  or  at  least  extremely  inconvenient,  to  per- 
form the  rito  in  the  usual  manner ;  whence  it  is  inlmed 
that  entire  immersion  is  not  tttmtial  to  tlm  ordinance. 

The  woida  whidi  are  to  be  used  in  the  perlbrmanee  ef 
this  rite  are  thought,  hy  most  persons,  to  be  prescribed  by 
Jesus  Christ  himself :— '  Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  These 
words  have  been  adapted  m  the  formula  by.  it  is  believed, 
every  church ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  find  these 
wMds  to  have  been  used  as  a  hapiisroal  formula  in  anv  of 
tlie  baptisms  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  book  of 
Acts :  and  in  tbeaceount  of  some  of  tltem  it  is  expressly  said 
that  the  parties  were  baptized  in  tlie  name  of  Jesus.  (See 
Acts  ii.  nnd  %'ix.  5.)  It  woulil  se^'ni.  from  the  manner 
in  which  bl.  Paul  writes  to  the  Cnruiiiniins  (1  Ep.  i.  11-17), 
as  if  there  were  at  that  time  some  danger  lest  eminent 
Christians  should  be  ambitious  of  having  baptisms  in  their 
own  names. 

The  opinions  of  the  Chrietian  world  have  been  nveb 
divided  with  respeet  to  the  time  of  life  at  whieh  it  Is  proper 

to  administer  the  ordinance.  When  Christianity  addresses 
herself  to  the  unconverted,  the  proper  time  evidently  is  when- 
ever the  faith  and  repentance  necessary  are  perceived  to  he 
complete ;  but  the  question  relates  to  the  case  of  nations 
which  are  already  Christianized,  and  it  properly  assumes 
thia  foirm :— Shall  the  perlbmaneaor  the  rito  be  delayed 
tin  the  offspring  of  Christini  parents  are  auAeiendy  ad- 
vnnced  in  religious  knowletlge  to  have  the  faith,  and,  if  need 
be,  the  repentance  of  the  convert?  or  shall  those  who  are 
tiorii  111  (  hribtuin  l;i  iu-.tdi (>'.<!-■>,  ar.d  t,>r  wliuiii  ihf-re  is  thf 
serious  intention  enteri'j;iie  1  tiy  those  who  are  their  natural 
protectors  to  bring  them  up  in  the  faiih  and  knowledge 
of  the  Christian,  be  devoted  earlv  b/  their  protectors  to 
the  faith  ef  Christ,  and  edmittad,  m  their  etill  OBOonsrious 
state,  to  whatever  advantoges  may  be  supposed  attend  tlte 
performance  of  this  rite?  Without  entenng  at  large  into 
the  controversy  which  has  been  raised  on  this  pom',  w.  may 
observe  that,  on  the  one  hand,  any  profession  of  faith  or  re- 
pentance can  only  be  made  by  persons  o(  some  maturity  of 
judgment,  and  that  thereibre'  the  ordinance  seems  better 
adapted  to  the  caseof  aeieoos  who  have  attained  to  thoae 
years  in  which  it  may  be  expected  that  tliere  is  SMM  ae* 
quaintanre  with  the  eridenuo  by  which  tlie  divine  eommis* 
sion  of  igr  Saviour  is  proved,  some  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  do<  trine  taught  by  him,  and  some  real  sense  of  the 
advantaires  which  attend  the  true  believers  in  Cliri-,t  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  nothmp  m  the 
New  Testament  which  relates  to  the  baptism  of  the  uflTspnng 
of  perente  themselves  Christian,  but  only  to  the  baptism  M 
converted  pernms.  leaving  us  without  an  autboritati^'e  di- 
rection in  the  case  ;  that  it  v.  as  natural  for  the  first  convert.s 
who  were  Jews,  to  inter  an  unalu>;y  between  this  rite  nrvl 
the  mitiatorv  rile  of  .Iu<lai8m,  which,  by  ihedi  itu-  c,  mniand, 
was  to  be  perfumted  in  infancy,  and  which  brought  iJie  por» 
-  it  within  Ow  MOfa  ef  the  pwnibee  to 
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Abraham  and  his  seed,  as  baptism  did  within  the  srope  of  I 
the  prumUck  to  Ijeiievuri  iti  Clirut:  that  wt-  road  in  ihe 
Scripture*  of  whole  liouseholds  bt  int;  bapUzeil  atoiu-^; ;  tliat 
iufant-baptisin  certainly  did  prevail  in  iht;  (jriurcb  at  a  very  I 
early  |Kriu«i :  that  it  has  been  rweived  by  the  authorities  iti  I 
the  Kiman  Church,  ami  ip  tlu)  ChurchM  of  England  and  of 
Scotland,  and  other  ProlMtent  Charrhet ;  and,  laatly,  that 
atHDiit;  those  wh.i  attribute  a  saving'  efTirBcy  in  any  form  to 
the  ordinanoe.  it  i*  lu  be  uipponcd  liiai  a  luireni  would  ihink 
himself  criminal  if  he  neglecliul  to  obtain  thu  bUsbiiif^  fir  his 
flhiidM  tba  aarlieirt  period  possible;  and  amon^;  thosa  who 
ie|{*fd  it  w  but  in  itiatory .  that  there  is  a  propriety  m  C  hristian 
paronto  presenting  tlu  ir  uflsiiriJif  Qewly-boni  in  aChmtian 
tcnipla,  and  pledging  themMlvw  to  a  Chiiatiui  minitt«r, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  Christian  mr.irrt'i^ation  that  thev 
will  bring  it  up  in  the  knowledge  and  tear  of  (Jod  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Quakers  and  some  other  CbristUoa  contend  against 
the  perpetuity  of  the  ordinanco.  Th«f  «^  that  it  was  in- 
iL-nriLi]  iinly  for  the  apo«toUe  age,  or,  at  moat,  only  for  per- 
auns  of  mature  ago  who  have  boen  converted  fWim  Hea- 
thenism or  Judaism.  Against  thii^  opinion  tlieiL-  i>  tl  e 
oooatant  prartice  of  the  Church.  Vie  dad  at  the  very  cinso 
tf  tbe  Srripturu  history  the  apostles  and  other  Christians 
pfDBMdiog  with  tboir  baptisms;  and  at  tbs  very  befpnninf^ 
of  titat  tnttory  of  ttia  ainiis  of  tba  Cbureh  which  is  to  be 
c  ll"cted  from  writers  whose  works  are  not  in  the  Now  Tes- 
Ltf iiient.  we  find  the  ordinance  in  use  amonj^  believers.  The 
inforiMU'e  drawn  from  this  is,  liiat  the  wordt*  of  our  ]>or<l,  by 
which  he  iiistitutcd  the  ordinance,  were  underhti>od  by  his 
apostles  to  mean,  that  all  person*  should  be  admitted  into 
hti  Cbuicb  by  thb  nte.  and  that  tbey  tfaiuunitlad  tbia  lenao 
of  th«D  to  mae  who  aftorwaida  vhv  iim  tMohin  m  the 
Church. 

When  baptism  was  reeeivod  as  a  permanent  ordinance  of 
the  Christian  Cluirch,  suitable  places  were  provided,  called 
baptisteries,  wbioh,  m  ^ine  insi-tances,  preceded  rhurrhes, 
and  W9tt,  In  Stet.  the  {kiiiu  about  which  other  edifices  &Km, 
foning  an  entin  ohunsb.  Of  thaw  baptittotia*,  it  is  be- 
Hawd,  none  remain  in  Bnglaad;  but  in  man^  of  the 
lar^rcr  i-l)urrhej:  of  England,  a  portion  of  the  building  is  set 
apart  for  the  pertbrmance  of  this  rite,  and  contains  the /on^ 
en  callwl  from  /on.'s.  a  fountain,  ptrhaps  in  reference  to 
the  original  baptjstories,  the  springs  or  running  streams  of 
the  East,  or  aa  the  Swing  of  that  water  which  was  supposed 
to  be  Ufe-givinf .  The  maiotenanoe  of  a  foot  in  the  cburrb 
for  baptism  is  enjoined  on  aferv  pariah.  The  aid  Ibnts  of 
England  have  capacious  basins.  lar;ze  enough  to  recei%'e  the 
entire  body  of  the  infant.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  Entrlixh 
Church,  from  tlie  Ix-giimmg,  to  iminerhe  tin  ^  L  lo  body . 
(See  Fuller's  Church  HuUiry,  p.  1 09.)  T^ndale,  writing  at 
the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  speaka  of  It  as  the  general 
pnetioB.  umI  says  that  the  exceptions  wore  in  caaee  of  airli- 
neos.  when  the  water  was  only  poured  on  the  head  of  the 
infant.  Dr.  John  Jones,  writing  in  l.')79  on  the  early  cul- 
ture of  cliildrcn.  incidentally  notices  tiie  fact  that  some  of 
the  old  priots  of  that  (iiiie  were  arcuiitonied  to  dip  the 
child  very  zealously  to  the  boiium  of  the  font.  A  few 
years  later  the  practice  was  giving  way,  and  the  cuktnm  of 
mrinkliiw  only  becoming  geoeial;  tot  Cbappell.  Bi>hop  of 
Cork,  in  tot  aoaonnt  whiih  he  boa  left  of  himielf,  ^ays  that 
he  was  dipped,  ns  was  the  custom  in  the  parish  in  which  ' 
he  was  bom.  He  vas  bum  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  the 
reign  of  Eii/.alx'tii.  Since  then  the  bapn^in  of  infants  by 
immersion  has  boeti  almost  entirely  duused  in  England. 
[See  Font  ] 

At  the  Refimnation  it  waa  intended  to  eootinoe  an  antient 
practira  in  the  ba|itism  of  infanta— the  trine  immendon ; 

and  there  wat  nn  ordinance  for  the  purpose  in  the  rei«n  of 
Edward  VI.  Thi>i  lu>.-  refi  reiiee  tolhu  three  persons  in  the 
Go<ihead  n-'imcd  in  administering  the  rite ;  and  m  lien  |x>r- 
formed  a£(r>jiduig  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  tbe  genuine 
ant^t usage,  at  the  first  immersion  the  right  side  must  be 
dvvnvntd,  at  tba  aaoond  the  lafttaad  at  tbe  third  the  face, 
tnstanoes  do  aoroetimet  oocor  in  which  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants ill  the  Knjitihh  Church  is  thus  pt-rfonned. 

IthasiiUvays  Ih^ii  an  object  witli  tiie  aiit  nrities  in  the 
Church  of  England  l<>  enforce  the  .iHi'iidance  at  the  public 
font  in  tlie  church.  Private  bafxism  is  rather  connived  at 
than  allowed,  except  in  rasas  in  which  theia  ia  fiekneM  or 
baxard  of  life;  nor  is  the  deigyaan  in  tbase  aoeea  to  nor- 
Omn  tbe  fltU  aer>iee,  but  only  oo  nmek  oa  may  be  neeoAiU 
in  the  Mtinatiim  of  liipiilf  and  t)w  pMnte,  for  latMMlion 


that  the  child,  if  it  dies,  die  not  unbaptiaed.  The  friends  of 
the  infant  must  still  repair  to  the  church  for  the  completion 
•if  the  ceremony.  Among  Dissenters  the  baptism  of  mlants 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  peribrmed  at  home. 

It  IS  nut  absolttlety  oeceHHary  that  the  nle  should  be  per- 
formed by  a  defgyman.  The  Church  of  England  allowa,  in 
certain  cases,  of  lay  baptism ;  and  it  was  on  this  aftowanee. 
in  a  great  measure,  that  Sir  John  Nicholl  rested  the  case 
in  his  judgment  pronouncjed  on  the  1  Itli  of  December,  1  bO't, 
in  the  case  of  Kemp  and  Wickes,  clerk.  Articles  were 
offered  against  the  clergyman  for  refbsing  to  inter  the  child 
of  two  of  bispiiiihioners  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been 
baptised.  It  was  praved  that  it  nod  been  baptised  by  a  dia- 
senting  minister.  Sir  John  NieholVs  judcrmeot  was,  that 
the  baptism  was  sofarsufTicicnt.  and  that  I'l  1 1  rgyman  had 
acted  contrary  to  the  law.  Severe  remarks  iiave,  however, 
been  made  extra-judieially  on  this  determination. 

The  Church  requires  that  at  baptism  there  .shall  be  ttpon- 
$nr$.  from  tpondeo,  to  promise,  or,  in  our  own  Saxun  tongue. 
ffodfathen  and  godmolhert,  mho  pledge  themselves  that  the 
infant  shall  be  brought  up  in  a  Christian  way.  Tliey  are  to 
In  not  less  than  three:  for  a  male  child  two  men  and  one 
woman  ;  tor  a  female  child  two  women  and  one  man.  This 
practice  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Church.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  oriftnated  in  times  of  persecution,  when  tbe  parents 
might  be  hurried  away  to  death ;  and  it  secured  for  their 
helpless  ofTspring  some  degree  of  attention  from  friends  of 
the  family,  who  thus  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  see 
thiit  the  I'hilil  was  brought  up  in  ihe  knowledge  ot  Cliristian 
truth.  The  rt^sou  has  ce^ised,  but  the  practice  remains. 
Its  effect  is  to  introduce  one  other  social  tie  among  private 
families  and  friends ;  and  persons  who  voluntarily  under* 
tdw  dia  oflee  eannot  hold  Aemselves  absolutely  eKcosed 
from  some  attention  to  the  reUgious  education  of  the  infant, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  death,  or  tbe  criminal  negli- 
gence, of  its  natural  protectors. 

Another  incident  to  baptism,  as  administered  in  the  Eng- 
lish Cbutdt,  is  the  giving  a  name  to  the  child.  In  th 
Christiana  seem  to  have  followed  the  example  of  tbe  Jews 
who  aangned  a  name  when  the  riia  of  Hnrameision  was 
performed.  The  name  thus  given  diiritig  the  perform- 
ance of  one  of  tlie  sacraments  is  appr<  |>riatcly  called  the 
Christian  name.  The  svimatnc,  nr  name  of  addition,  i< 
not  on  this  occasion  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  observable,  liiat 
though  there  are  frequent  iiisianoesof  the  change  of  the 
surname  in  after  life^  the  instances  an  mtremeQ?  xtn  of 
any  change  in  dieCbriatisn  name.  In  the  CotholieChuirh, 
indeed,  this  name  is  rot  iinfrequcntly  changed  by  persons 
who  enter  holy  orders,  or  into  any  religious  society  ;  hut  the 
En-^lish  Protectant  Church  seems  imt  to  have  pointtd  rut 
the  way  in  which  the  change  can  be  legally  effected,  though 
some  have  maintained  that  it  may  be  changed  by  the  an- 
tbority  of  the  bishop,  if  solieited  by  the  pai^  at  the  time 
when  presenting  hhnself  for  eonftrmation. 

TTie  Church  of  Fnuland  retains  the  siptiing  the  infant 
wiih  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  a  token  that  it  is  hoped  it  vul, 
become  a  good  soldier  t  -iis  Christ.  This  is  one  of  the 
ceremonies  which  the  English  refurtuers  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  retain  fVom  many  ceremonies  with  which  this  ordi- 
nanee  had  been  loaded  in  the  earlier  times  of  tbe  Cburcb. 
These  additions  to  Ae  sinpliciiy  of  the  ordinance  began  at  s 
\ery  cailv  jieriod.  TertuUian.a  Christian  writer,  who  flou- 
rished from  about  A.n.  194  to  a.d.  216,  says  that  it  wais  then 
tlie  custom  to  give  the  baptized  person  milk  and  honey,  and 
that  he  abstained  from  washing  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  The  giving  of  salt,  the  touching  the  mouth  and  ears 
with  saliva,  anointing,  the  imposition  of  hands,  and.  laatlr . 
formal  exoreisra.  were  bv  degrees  introdneed  into  the  ordt. 
nance ;  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  the  pncticc  of  the 
English  nnrcfirnied  Church.  The  iign  of  the  cross  was 
alone  retained:  but  this  ^a\e  great  olfcnci'  to  the  party  of 
reformers  called  Puritans,  who  would  have  brought  iMck 
everything  in  respect  of  religion  to  what  they  conceived  U> 
be  tbe  preradeot,  or  tbe  cxprew  dirsctiona  of  Scriptnin. 

Tlie  most  important  treatises  on  the  subjeet  of  ItantijiBi 
are,  The  Ht'^ton/  t,f  Infnni  F.mfhvt.  hy  William  Wall.  D  D  . 
1  7(15  :  PfjUclimis  nn  Mr.  IV •li  s  Ilist'in;  nj  hi  fnnt  liiij.tiym, 
by  .loiin  Gale,  D.D  l  :  l  ;  Ih-fp„r>-  ',(]hf  lU^t-  ry  -V  hijaui 
Btwtism  againtt  the  ReAectiont  oj  Mr.  Gats  arta  others,  br 
WT WaH.  t  ;  ^ery  BafiSm,  by  Robert  Rohinion. 
1790. 

BAPTIST  (JOHN  BAFTIfiT  MOMNOTER)  was 
bom  at  Lisle,  in  the  year  1CS6    He  vmumetA  his 
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studies  at  Antwerp,  with  tiie  intentioQ  of  becoming  an 
histurical  painter;  but  ^ruwing  ditiident  of  bis  powers  in 
tha.t  branch  ot  art,  be  bad  ihe  ffooA  wnw»  to  relinquii>b  it, 
atul  devote  him»elf  to  an  humbler  walk,  chiefly  the  repra- 
Mmtation  «C  Otrnt  md  tlowers.  in  vluob  b*  •bowed  great 
taleot  and  ifquirad  bigb  repatalkm.  R«  ««nt  curly  to 
Paris,  where  the  »pirit  and  novi-lty  of  his  style  soon  attraclc<l 
nttentiun :  and  he  was  engaged  to  ornament  the  palaces  ol 
\'er>aillf».  Meudon,  Marly,  and  Trianon.  He  was  electeil 
into  till-  Academy  in  1661.  At  the  invitatioa  of  Lord 
Montague,  ttien  English  ambas^^ador  at  Pariit  Im  aovompa- 
nted  titat  iwbleman  to  England,  wbera  ha  coouBaoMd  ait 
practice  by  decorating  Montage  Hous*.  now  tba  Britisb 
Xluseum,  with  a  beautiful  m  k  uf  embfllisltnienLs.  He 
continued  in  this  country  neiiily  twinty  years,  enjoying 
uninterrupted  patronage;  and  his  works  form  canspieuous 
ornaments  >n  the  mansions  of  the  vanuus  nobility  and 
gently  by  whom  he  was  employed.  There  is  at  Kensmgton 
I^Me  a  bmkiog'flaas  vhkD  m  ombellished  with  garlands 
oTflovefa.  in  hit  faati|)iMt  manner,  fur  Queen  Mary  II.,  who 
wus  .so  pleuBfd  with  ^Jb^^'rMI•f,'  iln'  (iti'ijn -.^  uPlIm!  wurk.that 
she  »at  by  durin^i  niMiiy  the  wiiole  triiL  tlmt  lie  was 
eni^aged  on  it. 

B<q>tist  was  marc  employed  in  omameiitiiig  \mih,  stair- 
cacaVt  ttld  tho  interior  of  apartmcnu,  than  in  painting 
dotadiad  pietoiw.  The  holdnew  and  vivaett^  «C  hit  style 
are  admirably  adapted  to  that  tort  of  embelhsliment;  but 
even  in  his  easel-pictures  there  is  merit  enough  to  rank 
him  among  the  must  eminent  practitioners  in  bis  branch  of 
:irt.  His  compositiotui  ol  tlowent  are  like  the  arcidk^ntal 
combinations  of  nature — varied,  tluctuatin^,  and  graceful : 
111*  execution  is  surpassingly  fluent  and  spirited ;  his  Kiueb 
&na  and  diaeriminatiag;  and  hia  ouloutiog  hai  all  the 
fteehneaacif  raality. 

Baptist  terlainly  rannot  be  compaped  with  "Van  Hnycum, 
Rachel  Ruysch.  or  Mignon,  in  depth  (if  tone,  refin  "inent  of 
touch,  ur  exquisite  fiiusliing;  yet  he  has  left  s.m.e  wnrks 
which  show  that  he  might  bare  aoquired  ron^jderable 
excellence  even  iu  iliose  ({uulitieshad  he  streiiunusly  di- 
rected hia  attention  to  kbem.  Six  dimwion  which  be  exe* 
eoted  feir  the  Duke  ef  Omond  may  ha  aiUueed  in  nnwr  of 
this  :  they  are  representations  of  East  Indian  biruH,  after 
nature,  painte<l  in  watpr  colours  on  vellum,  nnd  not  less  re- 
snarkablc  fur  trut;i  rii;;l  i' i"-Miiri  1:1  ii.  for  taste  and 
Iclioacy  of  pencilling.  A  lew  plate*  are  extant  etched  by 
Bapti!>t,  after  his  own  dnigns:  tlve  subjects  are  vuses  with 
lioweca,  ftoi,  and  aie  exoeuted  with  gieat  UghtneiB  and 

Baptist  died  in  1699,  acfd  64.  He  left  a  mn,  Anthony 
Monnoyer.  caile<l  Young  Baptist,  who  practised  iu  his  man- 
ner, hut  wbii,  although  by  nu  means  destitute  of  talent)  fell 
far  short  of  the  excellence  attamed  by  his  father. 

BAPTIST,  JOHN  GASP  A  R,  was  a  native  of  Ant- 
warp,  and  a  jpupil  of  Boeehaert.  He  came  to  Bngland 
durinf  the  eivil  wan,  and  aerved  in  Lsmbert'e  amy ;  but 
after  the  rcf<toration,  returned  to  bis  original  profession,  and 
was  tnueh  einplo\  fid  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  in  painting  his  dra- 
[H^nes  and  back-crounds ;  he  wurkoJ  oceasionally  also  for 
Kneller  and  Riley.  He  was  not  without  original  talent, 
and  made  deiigns  for  tapestries  which  ciince  conyiderable 
iUll  in  drawing.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Charlee  II.  in  St. 
Bartholemew's  Hospital  by  this  artist.   Re  died  in  1691. 

BAPTISTERY,  an  antietit  building,  in  which  Chris- 
tians nerfbrroed  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  The  word  is 
derivea  from  the  Greek  i^axTiTrrpiiof,  a  large  vase,  labium, 
or  piscina  of  tho  fngiduriutu  used  to  wa-th  in.  [S«c  Bath.] 
( I'lin.  lib.  2,  ep.  17;  lib.  5,  ep.  6.)  It  was  called  by  the 
liouMM  baptiiteritim,  from  whence  is  derived  the  irord 
baptbtety.  a  place  in  which  the  eefemony  of  CbriitUn 
baptism  was  performed.  It  is  most  prol>&ble  that  the  early 
Christians  baptised  for  a  long  time  afler  the  primitive 
manner  whirh  was  practised  by  St.  John  (Matt.  iii.  fi.  16). 
Baptisteries  were  afterwards  erected  on  a  large  jcale,  for  the 
purpose  of  rereivmg  a  great  number  of  inihviduals. 

These  baptisteries  gtencmlly  stand  ne&r  the  churches  to 
which  they  belei^t  the  fc^m  is, for  the  must  part,  hexago- 
nal* although  flMde  tie  circular;  and  it  is  verv  probable 
that  the  rorm  of  thta  lrailding«  wa«  imtiated  from  some 
apartment  in  a  Roman  bath  [See  B  stu.  and  the  pl  ui  of  a 
Roman  bath  discovered  at  B(do;.Mv.i.  cap.  vi.  of  Cauieiou  » 
Ronum  Bittht;  and  the  C  hurch  of  Santa  Maria  Ma|Tgiore, 
near  Nooeia,  fonnerty  a  Roman  bath.^  (See  the  vignette 


The  most  celebrated  existing  baptistenes  are  those  of 
Rome,  Fionnci',  and  Pisa;  tlie  most  antivnt  is  the  bap- 
tistery of  8.  Giovanni  in  Fonto,  near  the  church  of  8. 
Giovanni  Lateraiio.  at  Romo.  commonly  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Constantine  the  Great.  The  plan  ef  this  build- 
ing is  an  octagon,  with  a  small  portico  at  the  entrance ; 
the  interior  is  decorated  with  eight  most  beaut.ful  porphyry 
( (dumns.  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Rome.  Tlie.sc  columns, 
unequal  in  diameter, support  an  architrave,  over  which  eight 
small  whito  marble  columns  are  placed :  above  ihis  second 
order  there  is  an  attic  decorated  with  pilasters,  and  tbia  ia 
crowned  with  a  dome.  The  walla  are  adorned  with  frcscua, 
consisting  of  suhjecu  flfom  the  Gospel  and  the  principal 
cvont.s  of  tho  reiLin  of  Constaninic.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building  there  is  an  octangular  basin,  three  lieet  deep,  lined 
and  paved  with  marble.  A  modem  ix)nt  now  stands  in  the 
centre  of  this  bai^in.  raised  on  steps  of  marble.  The  dia- 
meter  of  thla  atnictuie  is  about  seventy-five  ftet  (according 
to  the  ncaaunment  of  Keiri) ;  and  it  appeaca  10  have  been 
oonslraeiad  with  the  materials  of  other  mifldings.  Eustace 
calls  this  structure  a  chapel,  and  intorms  us  that  in  it '  only, 
and  upon  the  eves  of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  was  public  bap- 
tism administered  in  Rome  :  many  magnificent  ceremonies, 
which  occupied  the  whole  night,  accompanied  this  so- 
lemnity.'   (Eustace's  Ctau.  Tour.,  vol.  i.  p.  337.; 

The  Baptistery  of  Florence,  which  is  also  oetanguUur,  with 
a  diameter  of  aMut  one  hni^red  ftet,  aeoording  to  the  plan 
in  a  work  entitletl  Metmpoiitana  Fiorrntina.  stands  op- 
posite to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  (.'atherlral.  The  date 
of  its  first  constructii in  is  unknown:  ttie  Kuirentines  pre- 
tend that  it  Was  ongiiially  a  tempk  tu  Mars.  In  the 
inteiTial  arrangement,  sixteen  large  granite  columns  are 
employed  to  support  a  gallery,  which  is  carried  nearly  all 
round  the  intenor;  the  ii'auUing  is  decorated  with  mosaics, 
by  Andrea  T,«fi,  the  scholar  of  Citr.abiic  ;  on  the  pavemi^nt 
is  a  large  circle  of  copper,  w  ith  nunu-rical  ligurcs  tiiid  tigns 
of  the  sodiuc  uptiii  it:  and  in  the  centre  of  this  stood 
originally  a  very  fine  octagonal  basin.  The  external  fiu^ades 
are  built  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  de.signe<l  in  that 
peculiar  style  of  Florentine  arcbitectore  of  which  Giotto  was 
thefiidier.  Possibly  thisedifieemay have beenerected  after 
his  designs.  The  three  great  bronze  doors  arc  cojcbratetl  for 
the  beauty  of  their  bas-reliefs,  and  for  the  marble  and  bnmse 
liiiurrs  above  them.  The  vahes  of  tlie  doors  are  divided 
iUio  pannels.  on  which  are  rt>prt:»entod  the  principal  events 
of  the  life  of  St.  John  — *  the  cardinal  and  theological  virtues' 
(EnsUce's  Clou.  Toiif  ),and  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament:  and  so  Imporunt  wan  the  wx^Ki  considered, 
that  learned  men  were  engaged  to  select  subjects  for  the 
sculptor.  These  individuals  were  Nicolo  da  Ujzono  and 
Linn.irdo  d'  .\rc7zo.  One  of  these  doors  was  exccu'ed  as 
early  as  1.130,  and  in  after  times  eulogised  by  Mahael 
Angelo  in  the  highest  style  of  panegyric  The  most  ccle- 
bratc<l  of  these  doors  was  made  by  Lon  nxo  Ghiberti.  (Sec 
thirty- four  engravings  of  £0  TVrce  Porta  di  San  Giovanni 
di  Firenze,  Firenze,  1773,  in  small  folio,  in  the  British 
Museum.)  Another  was  made  under  his  direction,  assisted 
by  many  other  artillcers.  Kifty  years  were  euniloycd  in 
making  and  completing  iheiu.  (Sue  the  work  nuoti;d  abuvc, 
in  which  are  also  publinhed  the  contracts  for  their  execu- 
tion.) The  most  anticnt  was  made  by  Andrea  uf  Pisa. 

The  Baptistery  of  Pisa,  erected  between  the  years  IISS 
and  1 1  GO,  by  Diotisalvi.  is  of  a  sinoular  design.  The  |>lan 
is  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  1 16  ftet ;  the  walls  era  eight 
feet  thick;  the  building  is  raided  oti  three  Steps,  and  sur- 
mounted witii  a  dome  in  tlie  shape  of  u  y.i-.iT.  The  external 
elevation  is  div  ided  into  three  stoiie-i:  in  tho  basonient  the 
columns,  twenty  in  number,  are  engaged,  and  linve  arches 
springing  from  column  to  columUf  irithahdid  cornice  above ; 
in  the  flrst  story  the  columns  are  smaller,  stand  out  in  relief, 
nnd  are  placed  closer  together;  and  the  order  is  surmoanted 
with  pinnacles  and  liigh  pediments,  plocc^lat  equal disitances : 
the  terminations  of  these  p  irts  are  crowned  with  statues. 
Alcove  this  is  an  attic  story,  decorated  with  other  Inuli  pedi- 
ments, piriiiacles,  and  siatucH.  The  dome,  which  is  covered 
with  lead  is  intersected  by  long  lines  of  very  pruninent  fret- 
work :  all  the  lines  meet  in  a  little  oomice  near  the  top,  and 
terminate  in  another  dome,  above  which  is  a  statue  of  St 
,fohn.  The  interior  i.s  much,  aihnired  Tm  its  proportir-.i-  :  '  i^rtit 
granite  columns  placed  belwren  tour  piers  «leroraied  wiili 
piia^ters,  are  arranged  round  the  basement  stoi7',  which 
support  a  second  order  of  piers,  arranged  m  a  similar 
«ianncr,  on  Vhieta  the  dome  re«ta«  which  b  famous  tor  in 
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i  OcoiMtneal  ctovkliun  of  Um  BaptUtfrv  of  Pin.  fraoi  u  cleralloB 
SMte*  W  IjMIM. 


M  tha  ftidw  produce  the  well  known  efivct  of  wMsper- 
in^  galkiiM*  la  tha  pUn  diawu  by  J.  and  F.  do  llilanii. 
prdsemd  in  the  BridsB  Muieitra.  oonirans  are  not  shown  in 

the  inU'rior.  In  the  middle  of  the  baptistery  is  a  lar^fe 
octaj^onal  basin  of  m  irbU:.  raised  on  three  steps.  Within 
tba  ba»in  there  are  fuur  circular  places  hollowed  out  for 
water,  and  round  the  centre  of  the  basin,  which  is  occupied 
by  a  padestaU  is  a  place  likcwiiie  hatlomdout  for  tba  priest, 
who  waa  thua  aaabbtd  to  lura  fran  OM  baain  to  tha  other. 
Bjr  thia  ncans  oanfiiaion  waa  prwanted,  which  would  other- 
wise have  occurred  from  tlie  crowd  prc-tbiuR  to  one  side  of 
the  font  only.  The  city  of  Ravenna  and  the  episcopal  cities 
of  Tuscany  nave  al^xi  their  baptisienus. 

The  largest  known  bapUttiery  ever  erected  waa  that 
betonifing  to  the  church  of  Santa  Sopllia  at  Conataatiiiople, 
which  ia  Hid  to  ha?a  bcon  ao  apMoua  aa  to  have  once 
Mrvodftrthobabitatiaa  of  the  Emperor  BaailiMuat  and  in 
It  alio  a  ven'  numerous  body  of  persona  oiwe  aaaamblod  in 
council,    {kncyclopidie  Mithodiquf.) 

The  mulun^rular  edifices  placed  at  the  sides  of  cathedrals, 
which  are  culled  chaptar-bouaes,  are  very  simiUr  in  plan  to 
the  antient  baptialaiy.  It  ia  pooiiblt  that  they  wife  on^'i 
natly  usad  thai  pwime.  Bade  mentions  a  wooden 
erafory  built  in  haste  at  York  Ibr  ihe  express  purpose  of 
baptizing  Rdwin.  king  of  N'arthuinbcrland,  on  Easter  day, 
A.D.  6-'7  (Bentham  s  Hittory  and  Antiquities  tj/"  the  Crm- 
ventmil  Church  and  Cathedral  at  El  ft):  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  would  scorn  tiiat  baptisteries  were  furmcrl) 
ateetad  in  Bogland.  The  baplisinal  font  [sec  Font]  ia  not 
qflivnynious  with  baptistery ;  but  abould  be  applied  only 
to  the  large  stooe  vesael  pnuied  fti  the  fcntre  or  the  bap- 
tistery. At  the  clo:>e  of  the  i-ixth  century,  the  baptismal 
fonbi  beloni:ing  to  baptisteries  began  to  be  placed  in 
churches.  At  a  font  pla(.*ed  in  a  church  the  French  King 
Clovis  recei>ed  baptism  at  the  hands  of  8l  Remit,  arch- 
bishop  of  Rheims. 

The  baths  in  tlie  English  Baptist  meetmg-houses  which 
are  used  for  baptism  arc  called  oaptisteries.  They  are  not 
invariably  in  the  places  of  wurship. 

(Montfaucon  s  Mnnumi^its  Frari^oit,  \ol.  i. ;  Eustace  s 
Clattical  Tour;  lU^t'ttt'i  d<l!e  Cosf  If  piU  noiabili  di 
ifmuu,  4^  ;  Camaroo  s  itoaiait  Baihti  La  MttnpoUtmta 


Korenttna;  La  Ibrsn  Arte  di  S.  Oiovtmm  dt  PirenMt^ 
small  folio ;  Nolira  Plon  nfn«m;  and  the  Phm  and  EUi- 

vatiun  of  the  Bnpiisiery  at  Piia,  by  J.  and  F  de  Milania. 
The  two  last  are  in  the  King  s  Library  in  the  Britixh  Mu- 
seum. Plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  thi^  building  are 
given  in  a  very  beautiftil  and  aecurate  work  bv  Messra. 
Taylor  and  CraHy.  entiUad*  JraAfMcftww  ^  tk»  MMtt 
Aget  in  Italy,) 

BAPTISI'S.  a  religious  sect,  and,  in  Bngland.  one 

firt  of  the  body  known  by  the  general  name  of  The 
hree  Denominations  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  As  the 
name  implies,  they  hold  pe<:uliar  views  on  the  subject  of 
baptism  ;  maintaining  that  this  Christian  rite  ought  to  be 
administered  by  immersion,  and  not  by  sprinkling;  at 
auch  an  age  that  the  ordinanoe  can  be  legaidisd  as  the  pro* 
fession  of  the  b«ptize<l  person's  own  hith,  and  not  in  in- 
fancy. Such  thev  believe  was  the  practice  of  the  npustolic 
times.  In  vindication  of  their  mode  of  performing  tlie  ortli- 
nanoe.  they  lay  great  stress  on  the  ori^nnal  word  i3a»r<J«, 
which  signifies,  as  they  contend,  nothing  but  immerston. 
Theydefimd  tlie  poetpooement  of  the  nte  from  the  worda 
of  the  baptismal  comroisaion.  in  whieh  the  Apoatlae  are 
rummanded  to  teach  before  they  baptise.  *  Go  ye  end  teaeh 
all  nations,  baptizinc  tlieni  in  the  name  ef  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  reception  of  the 
Gospel  being  thus  assumed  as  an  indi-spcnsalile  qiwiifiratu.n 
for  WPti^mi  tlie  B^ptisU  require  that  all  to  uhoni  they 
adminMer  It  should  repent  of  their  sins,  believe  in  Chri»t. 
and  joyfully  receive  the  word ;  a  profesaiun  to  this  ejfart  is 
made  by  most  persons  who  are  btiplised  ha  their  eornmuniiin. 

An  outline  of  the  characieristic  opinions  of  thi^  ^ect  has 
been  lately  promulgated  in  the  four  folio  in;:  heads: 
1st,  TTiat  baptism  commenced  wiih  the  Chrutian  di»pen- 
sation*  and  waa  peculiar  to  it,  bearing  no  analogy  to  any 
pranona  inslitvtioo.  aneh  aa  ciminieiaion :  nor  in  any  sense 
derived  from  previous  enactments,  but  revealed  as  a  portUte 
law  of  the  kingd  .m  of  Christ ;  2dly.  That  baptism  is  only 
scriptural  as  iidniinistered  by  the  immersion  of  the  whole 
body  ui  water :  3dly,  That  it  cannot  s<  ripiunillv  be  admi- 
nistered to  any  but  as  a  profession  of  faith  in  Clinst  Je«us; 
4thly,  That  asaoomm:Jidofihe  New  Testament,  it  isiohiitra* 
tory  on  all  who  profess  fhuth  in  Christ,  and  is  intended  to  form 
a  great  line  of  erparaiten  between  Christ  and  the  world. 

The  question  of  baptlam  waa  hnmiilit  beibre  diArnnt 
councils,  in  the  fifth  century,  whose  decisions  were  gi\'en  in 
favour  of  inlaiit  baptism.  The  opposite  opinions  were 
tlierefore  anathematized :  and  those  who  held  ihem  in 
curred  the  penalties  attached  to  heresy.  The  bapt.smai 
oontrovwqr  la  alluded  to  m  the  wiitinga  of  several  of  the 
fathers,  aome  of  whom  did  net  aeniple^  in  of  edieu  and 
decrees,  to  condemn  the  practice  of  haptiting  inlbnts,  as  a 
deviation  from  scripture  and  the  early  custom  of  the  Church. 
The  same  view  of  the  suhjecl  was  very  prevalent  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  where  it  bentmr  ao 
popular  that,  in  the  ninth  century,  when  that  powerful 
schism  arose  which  led  to  the  fwrnation  of  the  Gredt 
Chuirb.  thia  waa  one  of  the  attielee  in  which  an  incooneile* 
able  diflRenoeoT opinion  prevailed  between  the  new  eom- 
munion  snd  the  old  ;  the  laiter  adhering'  to  its  cstalilislie<l 
custom  of  sprinkling  infants  m  baptism,  while  ilie  loriuer 
performed  the  ceremony  by  trme  immersion. 

The  schism  which  had  occasioned  such  a  defection  from 
the  Chnteb  of  Rome  did  not  remove  the  aanie  of  ecnuo- 
veray  conoeroing  baptism ;  but,  on  the  eontnnr,  incfeetod 
it  by  the  intolennt  proceedings  which  were  taicen  agamat 
iho>L'  wlui  ri'lusfd  to  be  silenced.  Driven  from  the  b.isom 
of  liioir  own  communion,  they  took  refuge  in  the  chuR  i^ca 
of  the  Waldenses.  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  joined  the  disaffected  sects  in  Germany  and  Flanders* 
amongst  whom  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  their  own  ductrinea, 
I'he  zeal  with  whidi  diey  laboured  to  apread  their  opiniMM 
only  made  them  a  more  conspicuous  mark  for  perseention. 
Impri-Honment,  exile,  or  death,  was  the  fate  nf  those  who 
persisted  in  their  adherence  to  this  heresy.  All  the  termrs 
of  the  Church  were  invoked  to  extinguish  the  offensive  tenet ; 
but  so  rapid  was  iu  growth  under  pentecution.  that  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  professed  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  IStb 
century  are  said  by  Mosheim  to  have  aaunmtM  lo  MO  OM. 

From  this  time  to  the  commencement  of  the  Reformat 
tion,  Germany  v»as  tl-.e  rtiiL'f  beat  of  tlic  Bapti-t  ref  rmers  : 
from  whence,  following  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  they  spread 
over  Holland.  Being  thus  scattered  over  that  part  of  the 
oontinant  in  whieh  the  doctsinaaef  the  Rafermatian 
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at^Uted,  they  availed  themtelvef  of  the  opportunity  of 
gaiiiinv  attention  to  their  own  riava.  From  this  threat 
epoch  in  the  Instory  of  rehgioiu  opinions  may  be  dated 
a  new  mn  in  the  history  of  toptism.  Up  to  this  time  the 
doenine,  though  ao  long  and  tenacioiMly  maintained,  ap- 
poan  not  to  have  bestowed  any  |>artiaa1*r  deairnation  upon 
thu&e  who  held  it.  Their  eiistetice,  at  a  distinct  sect, 
©.•minenced  m  Germany  in  the  da)8  of  Luther,  under 
the  name  of  Anabaptwts.  Unhappily  for  the  suoms« 
of  the  doctrine,  it  wa^  blended  with  pnnciplea  ao  Iknatical 
and  Iawlcs3.  that  none  who  tud  «  nspect  for  the  moral« 
apd  wdar  of  ioct«t]r  d»«od  to  «vww  iL  So  diareputable 
did  tbo  Tory  mmo  of  thb  diaoidoriy  aoet  twomae,  that 
it  haA  mafic  thr  advocate*  for  baptismal  immersion  averae 
to  the  name  of  Anabapti4it9.  Tlic  term  Baptist  has  the 
a(hanta>;o  of  bcinjj  move  et>  mologically  corrL-ct  than  the 
earlier  desi|fnation  of  Anabaptist,  as  anabaptidm  is  only  an 
■Nidoot*  and  not  on  oasential  circumstance.  It  is  only 
Boooamy  ftir  ut  to  remember,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
throod  or  thoir  history,  that  tho«e  persona  who  dnt  inibted 
upon  the  neri -Mtv  <  f  baptrsmal  immersion  were,  and  are 
still,  frequently  kauwn  on  the  continent  by  the  name 
Anabaptists  (in  German  Wiedertaufer),  olthouj^h  the  opi- 
nions HOW  held  by  them  bear  a  close,  if  not  a  complete, 
resembUnce  to  those  of  their  EnKlish  brethren  who  are 
otlled  Baptists.  But  the  term  Wiedertaufer  is  considered 
hy  tbo  oentinental  Baptists,  as  a  word  of  reproach ;  and 
in  Germany  ihey  prefer  to  call  theniReUes  Tau/gesintUe, 
and  in  Holland  Doopsgezinde.  The  Mennuutlei,,  so  called 
from  Menno  Simonis,  always  disclaimed  all  connexion  with 
the  Anabaptwta  of  Miiniter;  tbajf  nov  form  a  numorous 
body  in  Holland, ondirolhaiid  in  vorioita  fwitaorGemMUiy ; 
in  Prussia  they  are  said  to  amount  to  15.000. 

(Se«  Anabaptists  ;  and  GeteAicAte  der Kirehen — R^/ftr- 
mati  '7t  2n  'iiuntter,        Munster,  1825.) 

Liulu  IS  known  of  the  Baptists  in  England  before  the 
sixteenth  century.  Their  name  then  appears  among  the 
VHrions  aeeis  who  wore  itrugidiDg  for  civil  and  roligioua 
ftoedom.  Tbeir  opinbna.  at  tma  early  period,  were  auHi 
ciently  popular  to  attract  the  nolirr  <  f  thi-  natinnal  esta- 
blishment, as  is  evident  from  the  fact  Llmt.  a  euiiVocation 
h'j'id  ;ri  1 id ,  tl  i  y  ali  i'  ilennunced  as  '  (ietesiable  heresies 
utterly  U>  be  condemned.  Proclamations  followed  to  banish 
dm  wptists  from  the  kingdom ;  their  books  were  burnt, 
and  Bovofal  individnals  aufieied  at  tbo  atake.  The  la«t 
potion  who  wait  binnt  in  England  fbr  fait  nlicious  opinions 
was  a  Baptist,  of  the  name  of  Edward  Wightman.  of 
Burton  upon  Trent:  he  was  not^  tiowever,  burnt  as  a  Baptist, 
but  for  bianphemy  and  heresy. 

We  do  not  hear  <rf  any  congrciration  of  Baptists  in  this 
country  befure  18ii7*  At  that  time  one  wsk  formed  by 
Mr.  Smyih,  a  deqnnHi  of  tbe  Cbuidi  of  England,  wli^ 
havini?  embraead  dio  kadtng  tenei  of  this  denominaiion. 
resigned  his  li\ing,  and  opened  a  place  for  public  worship 
on  the  principles  of  the  Baptists  tn  the  metropolis.  This 
»tep  encourage*!  other^i  to  follow  his  example  who  had 
hitlmto  concealed  or  privately  professed  their  opinions. 
TboAmnaof  nonllip  adopted  bv  ihe^  congregations,  that 
•pnin^  np  in  varioua  pans  of  England  and  Walea,  did  nut 
materially  vary  from  the  practice  of  the  Poritaos.  The 
r-  f  rmed  churchc;!  on  the  continent  furnished  a  model  f  r 
aJi  iiie  B«'c!s  which  then  contended  for  the  right  of  noncon 
f«rinit> ,  and  have  flourished  since  under  the  name  of  the 
Three  Denominations  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  Among 
thcM,  I  he  Baptists  were  not  tlie  least  distinguinhed  for  the 
consistency  of  their  conduct  in  maintaining  the  right  of 
prt\ate  judgment,  and  in  advocating  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal toleration  in  matters  pertaining  to  r«ii|2;ion. 

The  Baptist*  subsist  under  two  denominations,  via.. 
General  and  Particular  Baptists.  The  latter  designation  is 
given  to  those  who  hold  Calvinistic  views,  and  who  an  in 
every  respect  but  tbeir  distinctive  doctrine  tbo  aamo  aa  the 
Independents.  The  General  Baptists  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  universal  redemption ;  but  they  are  divided  into  the 
Old  Connexion  i  Uiii5;iri  ,[i  t,  u:ifl  tiie  Nf  iv  Connexion 
(Trinitarian).  Uie  latter  by  fur  the  moht  numerous.  Among 
both  the  Particular  and  General  Baptists  theie  is  another 
gmmdoT  separation,  rdating  to  tbo  torma  of  oommunioo 
at  the  Lord'a  Supper.  Homo  ehmvhea  (each  aocietv  or  con- 
gtegatinn  is  a  church)  do  not  allow  persons  who  nave  not 
Tewived  baptism  aceonling  to  their  views  of  it,  to  join  with 
t'.u-rn  in  tl:L'  <  f!L-brati  ill  of  this  rite.  Or  ihis  nuinlwr 
•re  aoBw  of  the  Particular  Baptiata,  and  aU  the  New  Con- 


neidon  of  Oeneial  Baptists.  Otliers,  however,  do  not 
scruple  to  meet,  on  liuu  onasli m,  ]u,\  nnly  those  of  the 
B<iptut  i>en»ua*iou  wtui  hold  other  opinions  widely  dif> 
feraut  from  their  own,  but  even  persons  who  do  not  em- 
brace the  Baptist  tenet,  provided  their  leligiaaa  faith 
in  other  respecu.  aa  they  conceire,  ortfaomt,  and  their 
livea  conformable  to  their  profession.  Thia  is  t  ailed  Free 
Communion.  The  tolerant  spirit  which  it  cultiv<i.ieit,  advo- 
catefl  ri^  it  has  been  by  those  eloquent  dufeodars  of  liberty, 
Robert  Hobmson  and  Robert  Hall,  is  making pragreaa 
through  the  whole  denomination. 

In  Ireland  and  Sootland  the  BMtiata  bavn  mwf  «OBm> 
gatiooa;  hut  noithor  there  nor  m  tbia  country  do  tboir 
opinions  sprenfl  so  fn  t  as  in  the  United  States  of  North 
Arocnca.  Tli*;  iiu;iibt;i  oi  [Lei-  adherents  in  that  part  of 
tlie  globe  is  estimated  at  s ,:<.;6.  In  this  country  the 
Pariicular  Baptists  are  said  to  amount  to  2  7.580  ;  and  the 
General  Baptists  to  ll.OOV:  theae  are  the  numberaof  bap* 
fixed  communicantB,  but  the  number  of  attandaala  it 
Bantiit  places  of  wonfaip  ia  much  greater. 

'ilu'  Partu'ular  Baptists  support  colleges  at  Bristol.  Brad 
lurd,  Abergavenny,  and  Stepney,  and  the  General  Baptista 
of  the  New  Connexion  have  siuall  academies  at  Wisbeaeh 
and  Loughborough  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
Baptist  ministry.  They  have  funds  and  aaaociations  for  aged 
niniatora*  for  widona.  and  for  tbo  education  of  the  children 
of  tboir  ttinialork  Baaidoa  tboao.  tbefr  pecuniary  exertions 
for  the  support  of  home  and  foreign  missions  arc  ver\  c  rn- 
siderable.  The  English  Baptists  are  among  the  foremost 
who  sent  iiu:isi<inarie»  abroad  to  teach  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  For  the  advanoement  of  tbia  object,  thqr  have 
no  leas  than  three  hundred  agenti  in  diatant  eounirioa; 
in  addition  lo  which,  they  empbif  ngNot  mmbar  bi  ▼tailiaf 
the  rural  diatricu  at  home. 

(See  An  HtttoriaU  Sketch  qf  the  Pojptitt  Dtmmmtit»  { 
Mo<iheim's  Eedetiattical  Hittory,  vol.  iv.) 

BAR,  in  music,  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  through  the 
staff  [tee  Statt},  dividing  a  piece  of  musie  into  certain 
equal  porHona  or  moaaures.  in  order  to  render  ita  oxoeotion 
more  easy.  Tue  term  4ar  is  also  applied  to  the  quantity 
contained  in  any  such  portion:  thus  we  say.  a  bar  ut  two 
minims,  of  six  quavera,  etc ;  and  a  bar  in  common  time,  in 
three  eight  time.  &c.  Sir  John  Hawkins  remarks,  that 
the  use  of  bars  ia  not  to  be  traced  higher  than  tbo  year  1694* 
and  that  it  «aa  oonaidorablf  later  bofoira  tboir  uae  boMtao 

CneiaL  Ho  OM^oaturaa  ibat  wo  an  indebted  lo  Heniy 
iwes  for  their  common  use.  who  publi^ht  d  his  Dialoguet, 
in  1651.  That  laborious  historian  ni^y  be  ri^ht  as  re- 
lates to  this  country  ;  tl  I  v.  itii  a  work  lying  before  US. 
Madrigali  e  CanzoneUt,  po»li  tn  Muitcu  dal  B.  P.  Severo 
Bonini,  dated  FifOOSOi  l*U7t  in  which  the  bars  appear 
throughout,  we  cannot  bring  onraolvaa  to  think  that  nearly 
half  a  century  elapsed  before  ao  obviooa  an  imprvfoniont 
was  adopted  in  Kn^'land. 

Doub*«  Bart  mark  a  conclusion.  They  are  likewise  plaoed 
attboandoroaohatninj  andif  aoeooiponiad  bjr   


they  ill  licate  that  the  part  Host  tbo  aido  m  wbidi  On  dots 

appear  u  to  be  repeated. 

BAR  is  a  term  applied,  bt  a  court  of  justice,  to  an  inclo* 
euro  made  widi  a  strong  paitition  of  timber,  three  or  four 
feet  hi};h.  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  personn  engaged 

in  the  businrss  of  the  court  fhjm  being  incoromodi  d  1)  the 
crowd.  It  has  been  supposed  lo  be  from  the  circumst/inre 
of  the  L  uiihel  ktandiiig  there  to  plead  in  the  causes  before 
the  court,  that  those  lawyers  who  have  been  called  to  the 
bar.  or  admitted  to  plead,  are  termed  barrittnt,  and  that 
tbo  bcdy  ceUoetivdy  ia  daoooinatod  tht  bar;  but  these 
tenna  are  moi«  probably  to  he  traced  ><«  the  arrangements 
in  the  Inns  of  Court.  [See  Barri'jtk  k  au  1  I.>n><  of  Lourt.] 
Prisoners  are  also  brought  for  trial  to  the  same  place;  and 
hence  the  practice  arose  of  addressing  them  as  the  '  pri- 
soners at  the  bar.'  The  term  bar  is  similarly  apphad  in 
the  bouses  of  parliament  to  the  breast-high  partitiea  wbidi 
divides  from  the  body  of  the  respective  houses  a  space  near 
the  door,  beyotid  which  none  but  the  members  and  clerks* 
are  admitted.  To  these  bars  witnesses  and  persons  who 
ha\o  been  onlered  into  custody  for  breaches  of  pnviiege  are 
brought ;  and  counsel  stand  there  when  admitted  to  plead 
befoco  the  taapocttro  booiaa.  The  CoBMaana  go  l»  ibo  bar 
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openiiii;  and  close  of  a  &«!ii»ion. 

BAll.  alarge  toirn  in  the  proviiiot-of  Biiharin  Hindastan. 
This  town  »  built  on  tb«  Mnitb  Inok  of  the  Qangea,  and  i> 
situatad  in  SflP  iS'  N.  Ut.,aMl  BflP4«'  E  loag.  Tb«  houiea 
in  Bar  are  entimatod  to  UMNUlt  to  MOO  in  number:  they 
are  ill  built,  and  the  wbolt  tOWQ  prwentft  m  raj  mma  ap- 
pearance. Bar  i»  a  plaflo  afgomiMtiMt  tmdo.  (Hanulton's 
Jia»l  India  Gaselleer.) 

BAR.  the  name  of  three  liiwnn  in  France  of  some  ron- 
tequeoce,  di»tinuuished  from  each  other  by  the  names  of 
the  livera  on  which  thev  he.  They  are  Bar  $ur-Aube,  Bar- 
mr  OmaiH,  otlMirwjio  B9r-4t-Duet  and  Bar-tur- Seine, 

BAft-aDR-AtrB>  is  on  tbe  ri^^ht  or  north-oast  bank  of  the 
Aube,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris  ta  Bfile,  I'i  j  miles  E  S.E. 
of  Paris,  and  30  roiled  E.  ut'  Troyeii.  the  capital  ol  the  de- 
partment. 40^  IS' N.  lat.  4^*4  V  E.  long.  It  is  an  ontient 
ta«a>  iiuiatod  at  the  foot  of  a  tokraUy  aleep  and  high 
Boanutn*  bv  which  it  is  commanded,  and  ttretebing  agree- 
ably a1»iiK  the  banks  of  the  nver  from  whidl  it  takes  its 
name.  Bar  was  a  place  of  more  importanoc  in  former  limes. 
Four  fjirs  were  held  in  the  year,  to  which  murcliunts  re- 
sorted lirom  different  parts  of  Europe.  Tiierc  v\  i  re  separate 
quarters  in  the  town  diMtinguishcd  as  tbi;  Holhu»lsrs' 
quarter,  ti>e  Qennans*  quarter,  the  quarter  of  the  men  of 
Lorraine,  fte.  The  Jowi  alM  iveru  estabKahed  Iiet«^  and 
had  a  hantlwme  synagogue.    At  pr("»en(  the  trade  of  the 

Eluce  in  111  the  wines  oi  the  neii;liU)iirliooii,  wouUen  and 
empen  eli)tli,  sert:e,  lio-iory,  and  paper.  TheRi>  i^oodn  are 
convoetl  to  Paris  |i.irtly  by  the  Aube  (which,  however,  is 
notuuvi^able  aliovc-  Arcis-sur-Aub«,  sometetyniilce  below 
Bar}»  and  tbe  8«ioe.  Tbe  manufkctuiM  aio  naila»  buttons, 
talee,  leather.  oQ,  brandy,  and  vmegar,  fleivfal  yean  since 
a  plan  was  formed  for  reiidenn;;  the  upper  part  of  the  .\iil>e 
nwvigabli.',  and  fur  prolotif^m;.'  the  commuiiicaiion.  by  nivaa^ 
of  a  railrih-id,  to  the  sources  of  tlie  Seme.  (Dupin,  Forcgt 
Productive*  de  la  Fhtnee).  The  church  at  Bar  was  col- 
legiate.   The  pOINllation  in  1832  was  3890. 

On  tbo  Bonniain  at  the  loot  of  which  Bar  stands  are 
tbo  raiufl  of  a  town,  whidi  is  aaid  to  have  been  ileatroyed 
by  the  \'  r.:l-Is,  or  rather  by  the  Huns,  and  to  which  some 
have  ^i-.fi,  :ha  name  of  Florence;  but  ollicrs  aa-jfrt  the 
ruins  to  liave  l>een  only  those  of  a  fort,  for  which,  however, 
they  appear  Uio  extensive.  The  whole  are  surrounded  by  a 
dottUo  ditch,  now  half  filled  vap,  but  which  seems  to  have 
been  veij  deep.  Upon  tbo  tamo  mounUia  tbam  was^  in 
aftor  thnes.  a  priory  eallod  afler  St.  Oermain  or  Oerroanus 
(miirtyri'il  lis  the  ferocious  Atlila),  whi  i--.r-t,  1  in  building 
the  cliurch  ul  itie  priory.  In  this  cliuicli  lus  remains  were 
deposiud. 

Under  tbe  Merovitigian  and  Carloviagian  princes,  Bar> 
Bur-Aube  belonged  to  tbo  down.  When  the  third  race 
(that  of  Muguea  Copai)  eamo  to  the  thraoet  it  wae  under  its 
own  counts,  imt  was  reunited  to  the  erown  with  tbo  rest  of 

Champagne.  Philip  V.  (If  Lima)  sold  il,  but  the  inha- 
btiaiit«  repurchaMfd  tt  tliat  it  lui^^hl  t«ui  lose  its  title  otrojfal 
town,  and  it  was  re-united  to  the  royal  domains  upon  con- 
dition that  it  should  netiher  be  sold  nor  alienated. 

BaMur^Attbeis  tho  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture.  Its  amm- 
diasenMnleoniains,  according  to  some  authorities,  560  square 
nilea,  and  had,  in  183*2,  a  population  of  40.112  persons. 
The  neii;hl)oiuh>Mid  u(  the  town  )ields  pretty  ^;u(xl  win«. 
{Dirlifjntiture  Vnivertei  de  la  France;  Eiiptily,  X>ic/ton- 
naiic  lies  Gaules,  &c.) 

During  the  invasion  of  Franoe  by  tbe  allted  forces  in 
1814*  a  severe  contlici  took  place  at  Bar«ttr>AulNV  but  it 
was  not  followed  by  any  decisive  results. 

Bau  soR-OK.NAirr,  othenvisoBAR-LK-Duc,  is  situated  on 
tho  river  Ornaia  (a  tributary  of  the  Mariie).  l.Vi  iiiiies  taat 
of  Paris  by  a  k.omewhat  circuttjiius  ruuto  ihruugh  Meuux, 
ChSlons-su'r-Marne,  Vitry-sur-Marno,  and  St.  Dizier.  48° 
4^  N.  Ut,  51^  10'  £.  kng.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ifaose. 

In  the  tenth  ce  nirv  Frederick.  Duke  of  Mosell  .na,  or 
Upper  Lomine,  and  brolhor-in-luw  of  Huttues  or  Hugh  I 
CajX't.  I'Uilt  a  f  rtic-.s  to  defend  Lurrrniu'  ti<nn  tho  incur- 
sions of  the  people  of  Champagne.  .To  this  castlu  tho  name 
of  Barrum  (barrier)  was  from  its  »ilualu)n  on  the 

/rontiei  and  the  purpose  of  its  eieetioni  it  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  town  of  Bar.  This  castle  was  subsequently 
enlarged;  but  a  jfrcat  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  iii 
1S40*  and  a  further  pari  was  detnoliabed  in  1670  by  order  of 
LouiiZlV. 


Bar  rises  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  louer  town  :  the  former  was,  previuus,  to  the  Re- 
vohitioii,  iKTUpied  almo-t  exduMvely  b\  tlie  noblcs&i! ;  but 
liiese  emigrated  in  a  body  {en  nuuse).  and  tbe  upper  town 
seemed  for  a  while  deserted.  In  this  upper  town,  or  rather 
oa  the  declivity  •  little  below  it,  but  oammanding  tbe  lower 
town,  an  die  remains  of  tho  castle  aboM  mentionM,  havinif 
in  front  of  them  an  open  Mpace,  from  which  is  an  abrupt 
devceiil  to  tlie  lower  town.  Tim  lower  Ut^n  is  the  seat  of 
trade,  and  is  more  extensive  than  tlic  upper  town,  stretch 
ing  under  the  bills  along  the  river;  the  street  of  the  tan- 
ners nwy  bo  considered  undaome.  A  ohoiUMlcut  from  the 
river  omveys  tho  water  to  severs!  tannorias  and  nulls ; 
and  there  are  three  stone  bridges  over  tbe  Omain.  whidi 
pasbe*  throii({h  the  town.  (Expilly.  Dirtii  finaire  de* 
Gaule*.  &,o.,  i7b2.)  There  are  i«w  vesiUgt^  ai  the  fortifi- 
cations remaining. 

Before  the  French  Revolution  there  were  many  religious 
cetabhshmenta  at  Bar-le-Uuc.  There  were  two  collegtate 
churches,  that  of  St  Maxe  or  Maxime  (Maximus)  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  castle,  which 
separaten  the  opjvr  and  the  lower  town,  and  that  <;f  St. 
Pierre  (St.  Peter)  m  the  upper  town.  Of  tbe^  churches 
that  of  St.  Maxime  is  the  most  onumenled ;  that  of  St, 
Pierre  oonuins  a  remarkable  pioM  of  sculpture,  a  body  in  a 
sute  decay,  represented  with  firigbtful  truth.  It  is  on  the 
tomb  of  a  Prince  of  Orange  (who  was  killed  at  the  sic^e  of 
St.  Dizier  in  1544),  brought  from  the  church  of  St.  Maxime; 
and  is  the  work  of  a  Mulptor  of  tlie  .sixteenth  century. 
Ligier  Richier,  several  uf  whose  works  tulura  the  church 
last  mentioned.  Besides  these  two  churches  there  were 
monaaieries  of  Carmelites  and  of  the  Annuiusiatesi  alsa  a 
chapel  of  Notre  Datoe  do  PUs,  in  tbe  Upper  town :  and  in 
the  lower  town  were  the  monasteries  of  the  Aui^u-tiiis  and 
of  the  iiiotiksof  St.  .\nlhoiiy,  a  luonaslery  uf  Si.  Clairo,  and 
a  pnury  of  rs'olre  Dame.  In  tiie  town  or  suburbs  were  esla- 
bliahnittnls  of  Cainu  hiiik.  Minims,  uf  ihe  si»U-rH  of  St. 
Charles,  and  of  Cbahty.  The  sisters  of  St  Charles  had 
charge  of  tho  hospital  of  Bar,  fennwly  in  the  hands  of  tho 
Benedietines,  and  allerwuds  of  the  manba  of  St  Antony, 
j  Bar  !r  I>  ,  •  IS  ci-lebrated  for  its  sweetmeats;  it  manufac- 
tures a  K'citi  ue.il  of  cotton  \  am,  also  9.jine  AOollen  cloth*  and 
stuffs,  hosiery,  iacos,  h>its,  glomes,  and  k-uther.  Many  of  ti  e 
cotton  works  ai  c  mov  ed  by  water,  and  one  at  least  by  steam. 
The  river  is  navigable,  and  tborO  is  a  good  deal  of  btuiness 
dune  in  forwardmg,  hv  vator  eanriago,  tbo  nroduco  of  tbo 
neiKhbouring  iron  wona,  the  wines  of  the  dtstriet  and  tho 
planks  of  >juk  and  fir  which  ootue  from  the  neighbouring 
forest-,  and  are  flouted  down  the  struain.  There  arc  somedye- 
bcusos  at  Bar-le-Duc    The  population  in  1832  was  12,496. 

The  arroiidissementof  Bar-le-Duc  comprehends  a  space  of 
660  square  miles,  and  contained,  in  18.12,  a  population  of 
82,134.   (Exnilly.  X>irrioj«ntitr«       Gaii/«« ;  Utctiunmare 
Vm'venet  de  la  Prance;  Voyage*  en  France  depute  1 7 '5, 
jusqn'lt  IS  7  ;  Mahe  Bnin,  kc.) 

I'or  an  uccouut  uf  lii«  Uucby  uf  Bar,  see  Bahjiois,  La. 
Bar-sur-Skinb,  a  town  in  tbe  department  of  Aube,  on 
tbe  road  from  Paris  through  Troyes  to  Dyon,  113  nulea 
E.S.E.  of  Paris,  and  18  mile!i  S.E.  of  Troyes.  It  is  on  tho 
led  bank  of  the  Seine  (from  which  it  lakes  its  distinctive 
appellation)  just  below  tbe  junction  of  the  Ource  with  that 
river.    4s  7'  N.  hit,,  4^  22'  E.  long. 

This  small  place  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  bill,  which 
shelters  it  on  the  west ;  it  extends  eastward  to  tho  Seine^ 
which,  however,  is  not  navigable,  and  does  not  boeomo  so 
till  it  rsacbos  Troyes  several  nilos  bdow  BsMtur-  Seine.  Tbo  | 
town  is  well  built,  and  therein  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over 
the  river.  The  promenades  art-  a^rut-ahla,  especially  that  along 
the  Seine.    The  ixjpulation  is  mu  dl,  havms;  been,  in  J8.il. 
only  2^69  ;  and  the  chief  trade  canned  on  is  in  the  produce 
of  the  neiKhbouring country ;  com,  provisions,  cattle,  and  th« 
wines  of  tho  Rioeys,  throe  towns  in  tbe  neigbbourij&od.   It  1 
was  fbrmerly  celebrated  Ibr  its  cutlery,  hutthts  bnneh  of  tmido  | 
hn'i  been  fjivcn  up.    I*a|H?r  is  iti.ide  at  Vil'eiunne.  in  the  | 
vieiiiUy  uf  tlie  town.    Il  w  llie  svat  uf  a  sub-jtrefect,  wlwsa  . 
aiTondikseroent  contained,  in  I8IJ,  :i  popnlalion  of  61,477,  I 
and  comprehend*  048  »<)uare  miles.  [ 

Bar-sur-Seino  was  formerly  a  much  moro  oonaiderabtc 
place;  but  it  sufTcred  severely  intheoontost  botwocn  the  ' 
Pronrh  and  English,  in  tho  reign  of  Edward  111.  of  England.  | 
In  this  war,  m  l.'ljO,  it  was  burned,  an'l  lu  ;c  than  9U0 
good  houses  dcstrovcd,  A£cording;^to  aouio  accounts,  it  was 
also  lakon  and  piUagadin  14*3  wSi  M7t,  Fkoviooo  to  tho 
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rian  m  'n'-;s  and  a  nunner}'  of  TJrstiHnes;  also  an  hospital, 
the  lintel  Dieu,  wiih  tweUe  beds  :  it  umseMed  the  nt;iit  of 
■eniliii;;  (Icimties  to  the  St;aes-Gfi'.eral  of  Burgundy. 

Tiiere  was  furmerijr  a  fortress  on  tlic  hill  for  ihe  prolec- 
tfam  oftlie  town,  but  it  was  rased  by  the  inhaliitanu  iit  1596. 
On  the  nms  biU  wu  a  ehapd»  built  to  the  Utt«r  part  of  the 
Mvmteflttth  emtary.  In  wliieh  «u  an  imsfe  of  the  Virgin, 
•aid  to  have  been  found  in  nn  old  oak  in  a  wood  a  short  dis- 
tance from  iho  town.  Tliis  iiuaue  drew  great  crowds  of 
Che  nei^rbbouring  peasantry  together, 

Bar^ur-Seine  was  tlie  capital  of  a  small  county  of  the  same 
name  in  Burgundy.  There  is  an  iron  mine,  and  a  quarrv 
of  exeelleiit  nuufolie  at  Riel  les  Eaux,  in  the  neii^bourhood. 

Tlweoanty  of  Bur  was  under  its  own  counts  till  122$, 
when  it  pa.<i»ed  into  the  hands  of  Thibaut.  Count  of  Cham- 

Pigne.  It  came  by  marriage  to  Philip  IV.  (le  Het)  of 
r\m-e;  was  ceded  in  M35  by  Cli.irb'S  VII.  tji>  thu  Duke  of 
Burguitdy  ;  and  wa»  again  annexiid  to  itie  dotuainsi  of  the 
crown  by  Loui«  XI.  It  subsequently  pa«$ed  to  the  houMs 
of  Bouiboo,  Montpansiar,  ana  Orleans.  (£xpiUr»  Di9- 
HomaindM  OmUe$,  ttn.j  iHetktmm*  IMbmm  4t  la 
prance.  &c.) 

BA'RABA,  or  BARABIN8KAJA  STEP.  Eastward 

of  iho  Ekaterinenburg  line  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  be- 
tween the  banks  of  the  Irtyche,  or  Irtish,  and  thoOby.which 
rivers  bound  it  on  the  north,  west,  and  east,  whilst  the  Altai 
tmnge  akirts  it  on  the  south,  lies  the  immeniie  level,  extend- 
tBft  neaHj  sou  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  400  miles  from 
Mfth  to  south,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Baraba, 
or  Barabinsky  Step.  It  forms  nearly  the  whole  southern 
portioa  of  the  Russian  province  of  ToboUk,  hIuI  part  of  tlie 
south  we»l«rn  districts  o(  llie  adjoining;  proMiit  oof  Tornsk, 
and  is  oonjoctured  by  some  writers  to  have  been  in  remoter 
ages  a  bed  of  the  ocean.  This  great  expanite  of  UaU  is 
in  BMUiy  parts  fertile,  but  full  of  swamps  and  salt  lahMt  the 
latiar  Of  whieh  ]>iboU  Mpovta  lo  baeoma  lov  hi  dcjr  «aMNM, 
when  thair  waters  are  so  poiaonoua  that  nnnhen  of  honaa 
and  cattle  die  hy  drinking  of  them.  The  Uba  and  Itkul 
are  the  largcul  of  ttttisc  lakes.  The  Baraba  is  ul»o  waternd 
by  theTara,  Om,  Tartan,  Tshaus.  and  Tur,  as  well  »s  inter- 
aparsrd  with  forests  of  Ars  and  birches,  owing  to  which,  in 
aome  parts.  Cochrane  telU  us,  *  it  exhibits  park  scenery.'  He 
apeaks,  iikewiaob  of  tho  oentnl  diatrieta  of  the  atop  aa  *  pie-  I 
aanting  a  good  deal  ofeulthration.  vhieh  ineroaaea  towanb 
the  west  Th  '  8  ill  is  considered  so  fine  that  it  resists  the 
eoid  in  a  iiiui«s  than  urrliiiarv  degree,  Connidering.  too,  the 
northern  f.itualiim  of  the  Bar.ibmsky  Step,  the  (■xres>i\e 
rigour  of  the  climate,  which  forty  vears  ago  was  deemed 
uninhabitable,  and  the  various  olistacKB  whicti  opposed  ai;ri- 
onHuii,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  great  praise  is  aua  boUi  to  | 
tfw  xornnnent  and  eelonists.  At  present  probably  there 
is  less  danger  in  travertin.;  it  than  any  other  part  of  the 
RuiMian  empire.'  Those  coi.onist.s  «cre  at  first  recruits  and 
exileti,  whom  the  fertiUty  of  the  soil  prompted  the  Empress 
Catharine  to  settle  upon  it  in  the  year  1764  ;  and  ihey  and 
their  sueceiwors  have  rultivntad  K  lo  ao  much  advanUge, 
that  ihnna  and  viUagaa  have  aprtiiw  up  wheva,  Dobeli  says. 
'  then  waa  aeareely  the  trace  of  a  nunan  fbnutop.'  It  la 
principally  inhabited,  however,  by  the  Barabinzes,  a  semi 
nomadic  race,  of  Tartar  descent,  man \  of  whom  ha\e  tlie 
flat  face,  small  and  el«ny;at<'d  eye,  l.irge  cars,  and  black  hair 
of  the  Kalmuck  tnhc  Their  numbers  are  estlimated  at 
nearly  20,U0U,  or,  according  lo.the  usage  of  Uio  country,  at 
batweon  54lt0  and  6000  bowa  and  ouirers,  t.  e.  full-grown 
malea;  their  reKgiona  tanata,  tfilh  the  exception  of  a  few 
converts  to  Christianity,  are  those  of  Mohammedani.Hm. 
In  winter  they  live  in  wtxiden  huts,  but  in  summer  they 
wander  from  place  to  [  U  v  h  their  Ho<-ks  and  herds  (for 
tbe  step  abounds  iu  good  jva^tures).  pitching  their  jurtes,  or 
tents  of  felt,  or  erecting  a  covering  of  rushes  for  temporary 
abtelter.  Few  of  them  are  above  comparative  indigence. 
They  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  cattle,  or  by  fishing  on 
the  lakea,  and  partially  by  cultivating  the  aoil.  In  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  step.  Cochrane  observes, 'horses,  goats. sheep, 
and  cows  appeared  very  abundant;  bears  and  wol'  •  -  it  nnd 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  approach  the  viliajzcs  »u  close  as 
ol\«!n  to  alarm  the  people  :  hogs,  fowls,  anfl  ducks  are  seen 
running  about  the  villages,  in  all  of  whu-ii  there  are  farm- 
yards.' He  is  here  speaking  of  thoparu  which  have  been 
ootootsed;  and  k>  thie  report  wa  nay  add  from  Dobeli.  that 
'the  horaea on  this atep  are  email  in  appearance, resembUng 
>  of  tho  y«k»li,  i«i  Aill  of  apMt  oad  viganr,  on ' 


I  is  no  part  of  Siberia  where  one  is  conveyed  with  so  much 

I  swiftness  a?*  over  Baraha.  Wo  made,  whiUt  on  it,  fmra  263 
to  -280  verfets  ()  ro  to  185  miles)  m  four-and-twenty  hours, 
I  stopping  twice  a  d  ly.an  hour  and  more  at  each  time'.'  Pike 
arc  taken  in  large  quantitin  in  the  lakee,  and  alter  being 
dried  in  the  aun.  are  exported  to  tba  adjoining  ptuvincai. 
The  step  coniahia  aevon  volaatoa,  or  plaoaa  vrim  PMuAietit 
and  twentv-fbur  villaffiMi. 

BAR.V'BRA,  or  BER.A'BKR A,  is  the  generalname  hy 
which  the  natnes  of  Nubia  are  designated  in  Egyui, 
althouiih  in  tiieir  own  couniry  they  caU  liiemselves  by  tne 
names  of  Nouba,  Kenous,  &tc..'  according  to  their  respective 
tribes.  The  word  Ber&bera,  says  Burcl».hardt,  is  the  plural 
of  B^rheri.  and  appoiontlv  derived  from  Berber,  tbe  name  of 
a  Wadi  or  diitnet  of  Upper  Nubta.  ntnated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  below  the  confluene«  of  the  Albara,  and 
about  the  18th  degree  of  N  lat.  The  district  of  Berber 
C'^tmprises  four  xillanes— .Ankbcyre,  Goz  el  Rouk,  Goi  el 
Funnye,  and  El  Hassa.  '  The  Egyptians,  secino^  tradei*  of 
the  same  complexion  conung  betn  from  B  i  t  .  and  from 
Ibrim,  have  a])plied  the  samo  name  to  both  pet^le/ 
(Burckhardt's  TravfU  in  iVtrMs.)  The  fnhabitanta  of 
Berber  are  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Meyrefah.  which  tribe 
inhabits  several  other  districts  in  the  neitihboiirhood.  The 
chief  of  the  Meyrefah-,  called  Mck  (an  abbreviation  of 
Mclek  or  kinu').  is,  or  rather  was.  in  Burckhardts  time, 
appointed  from  among  themHclves  bv  the  kmc  of  Sennaar. 
Cailliaud,  in  his  Voyage  d  J/<froe,  falls  into  the  mistake  of 
calling  Bariibras  or  Barbarins  exclusively  the  people  of 
Jjower  Nabia*«ho  are  nearest  Egypt,  in  coniradisiinction 
to  those  of  Barber  or  Berber,  the  district  already  mentioned 
in  U|'i>er  Nubia.  lie  says  that  Barber  is  a  [jeneilc  name, 
and  tliat  Bar&bra  is  on  ilie  northern  fiuntieis  ol  Barbar. 
But  in  these  matters  the  statements  of  {  ailliand  are  very 
loose,  and  h\s  information,  although  valuable  in  other 
rest  L  must  be  oooaldcfMl  aa  inAtwrta  aeenraey  to  that 
of  Burekhanlt. 

The  foar  ^-Blasesof  Bertwrare  all  about  half  an  hour's 
watk  from  the  Nue,  and  are  situated  in  the  :iandy  (h-M-rt  on 
the  bonlers  of  the  arable  soil.  Tbe  hnuscs  are  built  of 
iniid  or  of  sun-baked  bricks.  Each  habitation  consists  of  n 
large  yard,  round  which  are  tbe  apartments,  ail  on  the 

E found  floor.  Two  of  the  apartments  are  generally  inba- 
led  by  the  ikmily ;  a  third  serves  for  a  store  room ;  a 
fbutth  Ibr  the  reeeption  of  strangers ;  and  a  fifth  is  often 
occnpieil  by  public  women,  of  v^  lxtm  there  is  a  trrcat  nuniticr 
in  Bcrl>er.  'Yhi-.  nnnns  have  seldom  more  iban  one  sniail 
Window;  the  door^  liiive  w  ioden  locks  and  l.e)s,  as  in 
i<^gypt.  The  chiet  article  of  furniture  is  a  sofa  or  bedstead, 
the  seat  of  which  is  made  either  of  reeds  or  of  thin  stripes 
of  OK  leather.  The  honoured  stranger  has  always  one  of 
these  sofcs  (br  his  aeeomnodatien.  Mats  made  of  reeds  are 
spread  in  the  other  ronms;  and  over  these  the  natives 
spread  at  tntrht  a  carpet  made  of  ]iiei'es  of  leather  sewed 
together,  on  winch  they  slcef).  The  cumnvifi  articles  of 
food  are  dhourra,  milk,  and  butter.  Tiie  women  prepare 
the  intoxicating  drink  called  bouza,  which  is  made  of  fer- 
mented higbljr-lesvened  dhourra  bread.  The  people  of 
Berber  rear  a  large  quantity  of  eattie  which  they  pasture  in 
winter  and  spring  in  the  mountains  of  their  neighbours  the 
Bishareen,  who  live  eaotward  of  Berber,  towartls  the  Red 
8ei.  Berlier  is  a  principal  mart  for  the  trade  ot  Sennaar 
and  otiier  HoutUern  conntrtvn  witii  E^'vpl,  a4  tiie  caravans 
pass  through  it.  Many  of  the  Berber  people  visit  Egypt 
for  the  nurpuse  of  trade.  They  are  a  hsnaaome  race,  of  a 
dark  red-brown  colour;  the  men  are  taller  and  etronger 
than  the  Egyptians.  Burokhardt  gives  a  very  bad  account 
of  their  morals.  Berber  was  oecupiefl  in  1621,  bke  the  rest 
of  Nubia,  by  the  arms  of  the  Hacha  of  Egypt,  andot  trhOM 
power  it  now  n-mains.    [See  Nubia.] 

BAR.\ H  .\T.  the  modern  capital  ol  the  Rajah  of  Gurwal, 
is  situated  on  the  norlh-weat  bank  of  the  Ganges  in  Northern 
Hindustan,  in  30^  AHf  N.  laL.  and  7flP  22'  E.  long.  This 
town  snfiered  vary  aavarely  in  18VS  ftom  an  aaithi|VBlM,  in 
which  800  of  the  inhabitanta  were  hilled.  ^Ria  eflisets  of 
thin  disiUitcr  are  stdl  visible,  althou'^'h  the  place  is  now  in  a 
mucii  inoro  lluunshmg  tMkdUiun  tiian  it  exhibited  for  inanv 
years  after  the  earthquake.  It  was  described,  in  1«I5,  a> 
havio)^  not  a  doten  houses  standing  in  a  properly  habitahle 
condition,  and  as  being  almost  buried  in  a  juii^ie  ot  rank 
weeds.  At  a  bend  of  the  river,  a  short  dtatanee  below  Ba- 
rahat^  la  a  hanging  bridge  of  ropes,  ovor  which  is  the  direst 
RMd  to  Baiin<flBf.      iDnnar  eopilal  of  the  province,  ftom 
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iMA  it  k  distent  49  niles  to  tlM  atrantiatt  of  N.N.W. 

Tlie  natives  who  make  the  pilfrrimajre  to  GHngoutri.  in  the 
Himntaya  niounia!n:»«  where  the  Gauge*  Aral  appear*,  are 
A  r  1  t  Mned  to  make  soni*  Itej  it  Bualttl.   (HiunttlOiD  t 
Inriia  Gazetteer.) 

\]  A II A  L 1 1 '  i  U  N .    [See  SylLOOISM.I 

BARAMTSCHINSK  or  BARANTSCHINSKOI 
ZAVOD,  «  mining  town  in  ihe  RtiMisn  Korernment  of 
Perniia.  on  thn  wciern  side  of  the  (^reat  nictall  fcmu-i  fbain 
of  llie  Ural  Mount  uns,  coriimoiily  called  the  Ekaiennen- 
burg  chain  :  n  ly  -tiuate<l  on  the  Tar|!tl,  and  within  the 
Permian  rir  le  of  Venhoturia.  which.  acoirdinK  to  Georgi, 
lies  between  i;^  dO'  and  61*  N.  l*t..  and  56*  2lK  ind  SO'*  2o' 
E.  kins.  The  iron-minea  near  this  plaoe,  to  which  it  it 
indebtm  fbr  its  prosperiiy,  belonit  to  the  erown.  tnd  were 
opened  in  1746;  ihey  employ  bca<l-workmen,  having; 
Otiiers  labauriug  under  tlieni  :  the  ores  yield  from  tweniy- 
flve  to  sixty  percent,  of  pure  metal ;  and  tbeir  annual  pro- 
duce is  estimated  at  3750  tons  of  raw,  and  ISO  tuna  of 
malleable  iron. 

BARANYA.  a  province  reomt/d/)  in  the  souih-weitarn 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  lyin;;  between  45"  39'  and 
46°  20'  N.  lat  ,  and  17"  40'  and  19'  E.  lonj;..  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Drave,  on  the  east  by  the  Danube,  on  the 
aordl  bj  the  ctreles  of  SiiroeK  or  Somoity,  and  Tolna,  and 
•a  tha  wmt  by  part  of  the  former  of  those  circles.  It 
contatne  alboiit  19So  square  mile*,  and  pratents  en  agree- 
al  Ir^  alternation  of  hills  and  valleys  in  the  northern  and 
iiiiiiUnd  (listnrtH,  from  thn  numerouii  arms  ot  the  Styrian 
rnnt;e  bv  which  it  is  intcr^ii  etcd  in  llmse  quarters:  the 
vale  of  t'iinf kirchen  tn  parttcular  is  a  delixhttul  country. 
There  is  a  range  of  hei^rhts  also  in  the  east  of  Baranva. 
fttretdung  bMween  llonoatar  and  the  Danuheb  to  whioh 
the  name  of  fliolloa  has  been  tf^ven,  on  aeooaitt  of  the 
multitutle  of  \ineyards  on  their  acclivities.  The  plains 
below  them,  as  well  as  those  about  Muh'its  and  the  lari^e 
swampy  island  of  M-  li  itb  or  Mur^ittjk,  which  is  r.irmed  by 
two  arms  of  the  Danube,  and  coiaprebended  in  this  circle, 
•n  anoiig  ttm  moat  extraiivo  whUb  in  Huuirary.  The 
•ottQi*«MMnimitt  pwt  «f  Bmaya,  moin  pmtiettlnrbr  that 
portion  of  it  whidi  lies  next  tiie  eonHuenee  of  the  uwmibe 
and  Drave,  is  covered  with  moraaaes.  Indr  |  nrlendjT  of 
tiiese  grvAt  river»,  the  province  derive*  ntuth  advants]^ 
from  the  waters  of  ilie  Karasiiza  and  Okar  or  Okor,  the 
former  of  >«hich  (lows  south  ward»  to  Luts,  and  them-e  takes 
n  north-easterly  direction  until  it  falU  into  the  Danube 
lUNtr  Batina;  the  latter,  which  is  ultimately  called  the 
Oravitia,  runs  westward  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Drave,  and  is  frequently  lo'st  a'noni;  the  >>watnps  which  it 
crosses.  In  order  to  <lraw  oS  the  waters  which  inuii  late 
tlie  lands  adjoining  the  Karasitxa,  Duke  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Teiehen,  a  considerable  landed  proprietor  in  tl)fe4  pari*, 
made  a  canal  twcniy-two  miles  in  length,  and  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  width,  by  whieh  he  reco- 
vered above  8000  acres  of  pa^ture-Kround.  The  natural 
fertility  of  Barunya  renders  it  one  of  the  most  pioductive 
regions  in  Hungary.  Lichten«tem.  in<ieed.  telU  us,  that 
out  of  iU  whole  surfare  of  l.228,80i)  a<-res,  the  (juantity 
turned  to  acooant,  even  in  tho  fear  1 790,  was  l,049.3vu 
aeres,  ofwUeh  83.910  were  oMmjMed  by  vineyarda :  and  we 
learn  from  another  raurre  that  4SS,9*U  are  cultivated  as 
arable  land.  The  clunute.  with  the  exception  of  tliHl  of  the 
s  V  iiiii/v  districts,  is  said  to  be  liealthy  :  but  the  winds  and 
weather  are  liable  to  great  variations.  B-iranya  grows 
Moellent  wheat  and  roust  other  kinda  of  grain,  as  well  as 
much  toba«co ;  but  the  eukivBtkm  of  eottun,  which  wsa 
attemnted  n  few  years  ago  with  some  sueeeaa.  Ium  been 
obaiKiDned  It  produces  considerable  quantities  both  of 
red  and  white  wines:  of  these,  the  sort  produced  on  the 
Villatiy  soil,  noith  oC  Siklos,  is  much  prized  hy  the  epicnri-s 
of  Vienna:  and  next  to  it,  the  growtlis  of  Bid  d).  Kis- 
ftdu,  and  Funfkia'hen.  Meadow-lands  and  pasturcR  are 
•bandant ;  a  pleoiiful  supply  of  tioiher  ia  oUiained  from 
980.900  Rprea  oif  woodland,  on  which  the  oak  predominates ; 
of  the  fruits  which  it  produces,  many  aftunl  |),ilut:ili!e 
wine;  it  yield*  sweet  chestnuts,  and  a^para^us  grows  in  a 
wild  state.  Its  wtKwls  afford  immense  crops  of  acorns,  by 
which  thousands  of  swine  are  mamiained;  it  is  well  pro- 
Tided  with  homed  cattle,  hut  scantily  with  sheep;  the 
breed  of  hoiaes*  pariicuLirly  that  of  the  Mob&ts  Island,  is 
•mall  but  roettle«)me :  and  the  Danube  and  other  rivers 
afford  flth  in  abundance,  sinung  which  tha  rarp,  pike,  ai^  I 
•tttfgioa  are  most  noted.    Ibe  mineral  pioduetieoa  of 


BaranyaeoMiitof  limealonav  maiblo,  porphyry,  miH-stonec 

slate,  alum,  and  nmls ;  the  caal^  are  luised  near  Funf 
kirrhcn.  Koinl6,  and  Vas^s.  Sume  t^ilass  iit  nianutaclurcd. 
The  population,  which  was  18.V24.1  in  i787,  IU3,  M3  in  1 80$. 
and  213.573  in  lrt'.'8.  is  estimated  at  present  at  225,)>U0' 
of  these  about  170,000  are  Roman  Catholics  and  about 
22  OiM  Praie><taots;  tho  remainder  ve  about  lAOu  Jews  and 
Oreeka.  Bannya  is  dividod  into  six  eirdes.  rii.— Fnnf- 
kirchen  (w  ith  the  cliii  f  town  and  capital  of  the  province 
i>f  the  same  name  in  Ilun^'aiian,  *  Pecs*),  St.  Lonnti 
(chief  town  St.  Kiraly),  Siklos  (.chitf  town  same  name). 
Baranyavfcr  (Bully).  Mohatb  (chief  town  »ame  name),  and 
Metvek  ( Petsv4r).  It  containti  one  free  town.  IJ  market- 
towim,  341  vilUgeSi  and  ft%  prmdia.  ur  indepemlent  farming 
eoltmies.  The  town  and  domain  of  Bellye.  which  cztenda 
over  an  area  of  :?f)5  ^q  lii'n  miles,  and  has  28,UUU  inhabi- 
tants located  in  35  villa>fC9.  ikv.,  and  on  the  improvement 
of  wliicli  its  late  possessor,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen. 
expended  considerable  sums  of  money,  now  belongs  to  the 
Archduke  Cbarlsa;  aeveial  eolonies  of  Germane  have  been 
settled  upon  thin  property,  particularly  in  the  viciuityof  the 
beautiful  village  of  Alberisdorf ;  and  the  e^tecmetl  r«d  wine 
'  Villany'iH  grown  near  a\illai:e  upoM  'a.  f;  im  which  the 
name  is  derived.  A  Roman  town,  Huppo^e<l  to  h8«e  been 
Quadnburgum,  is  said  to  have  ittood  uii  or  near  the  site  uf 
Baan,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Sxoliw,  whom  rains  of 
buildings,  vases,  and  earved  stone-work  with  Roman  inacrip- 
tions,  am(ini;st  which  the  name  of  Quadriburjium  occurs, 
have  been  di.Mrovered.  Near  Baiiiiii  on  the  Danulic,  «hero 
the  Aureus  Mous  issuppoM'd  to  have  i  i  >  n  mIu  l  ed.a  num- 
ber of  Roman  and  Turkish  coins  have  hven  U  e  u:m:  found. 

BARAS  KHO  rUN.  or  BARS  KHUTAN  ( D  Ab 
ville's  Map  of  the  Chinm  Hmfthre  called  i^ur  Uuiua;  im 
Grimm's  Aim  t^fAna  Ptoa  Koiun).  the  dty  of  the  tlgeta, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  large  t>wn  on  the  banks  of  the  Khcrlon 
or  Kfaeruolun,  in  the  country  of  the  Mongols;  ilusy  lie 
according  to  Father  Gerbillun.  the  only  European  who  e\'er 
visited  them,  in  48°  N.  lat..  and  1 13**  42'  E.  long.  When 
this  tra\-eller  passed  the  river  near  these  ruins,  thar  eon- 
siatad  of  axiauMva  lamaina  of  mnd  waUs.  and  two'piyn* 
mids  in  a  state  of  deray.  Du  Halde  thoutrht  that  the  town 
had  been  built  by  ti  n-  it  nmiH-ror  Kublai ;  but  the 
German  tranhlator  of  ihe  Ssaiiiiii^  Ssetsen.  or  the  history  of 
tiie  Motif;ul9.  supposes  with  more  reason,  that  this  town  was 
built  about  tlie  middle  of  the  fourieenth  century,  when  the 
descendants  of  T&lienkis  khan  were  expelled  nwm  China 
and  retreated  to  their  antient  territories,  the  great  desert  of 
Gobi.  At  that  time  the  Khauan,  or  Mongol  Emperor 
Toghon  Timur.  gathered  the  MonjioU  who  had  e!^caped 
from  the  fury  of  the  Chinese,  atul  att*;r  uniting  ibem  with 
those  who  had  remained  in  the  desert,  erected  this  town  a» 
the  future  seat  of  tbetr  empire,  and  himself  died  there  in 
1 3  70.  At  that  time  it  was  an  extensive  town,  nearly  eeven 
miles  in  circumference.  Nothing  certain  is  known  re- 
specting its  destniction.  Timor's  son  transferred  the  seat 
of  the  empire  to  the  antient  town  of  Karakorum,  faritier  to 
the  west:  and  thiscircumsiaiire,  combined  with  the  internal 
wars  which  in  ilie  fiitecnth  century  divided  the  Moi.>>(>1a. 
seem  to  have  brought  about  its  abuidonment  and  final 
deetnietiau.  It  appears  to  have  received  the  name  of  *  Th« 
City  of  theTitiers*  from  the  roarint;  of  tlie*e  animals,  whicb 
was  con.-idend  a  favourable  pr>i^nostiu  by  the  Mongols. 
(Du  Halde  :  Ritttfrs's  Ana.) 

BARATIE'R,  JOHN  PHILIP,  bom  in  January.  1721. 
at  Schwabach.  in  the  Hai^viete  of  Ansbacb,  was  tha 
snn  of  Fmueta  Bafatiwr^Mator  of  the  French  Prutaatant 
■Chttidi  of  Sdiwabaeh.  His  ihtber,  who  was  a  man  of  madi 
inloriiiation.  devoted  all  bis  leisure  time  t«i  t  n  s  educa- 
tion, which  he  oonduclvd  not  as  a  task,  1  u;  nu  au^ujo- 
raent.  .At  four  years  of  a^c  the  chibi  >(Kir,i  L  itm  with  hia 
father,  French  with  bis  mother,  and  German  wah  the  house 
servant.  Buoks  of  ptinis.  with  the  explanations  in  these  dif- 
ferent laniniagas,  wera  put  into  his  hands,  which  he  tiam« 
lated  witliont  naving  learned  anything  of  grammar.  Be- 
tween four  and  five  )oarH  of  ape  he  l>eiran  to  study  Greek, 
and  in  fifteen  months  was  able  to  read  the  .Scriplurvs  in 
that  language,  and  to  translate  them  into  Latin.  Towards 
the  end  of  hi*  eixlh  year  he  began  Hebrew,  in  the  study  of 
which  he  spent  three  years.  He  then  plunged  into  Rab- 
binical literature,  and  read  with  great  avidity  the  bouka^  of 
the  Cabbalt^ts,  Talmuflists,  commentators,  &c.  At  ninw 
\i'uiii  (jfn^ii  lie  in.iJe  n  dictionary  t'lc  nuiHt  itifficult  He 
brew  and  Cbaidaw  words,  fie  next  undertook  tlie  transit- 
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tfon  of  tll«  tmvab  of  Beninmin  of  Tudela,  a  Hebrew  writer 
■f  the  iw»lftb«Mitwr]r.  Two  Lttin  tramtiaiioDs  of  ibis  work, 
«M  by  Arias  Montamii  «nd  ih«  other  by  Coostsnitn  Lent* 

porsill',  Leyilen,  iC33,  were  found  U  be  incurred  Baratier 
vnita  bis  m  French.  a»d  ad>U-d  to  it  cupiou»  notes,  andei;;ht 
dissertationa  at  the  end,  wliich  are  more  inter,  stin^'  tiian 
the  text  itseir.  The  aubjecta  of  tbem  Uinserlauons  are  tlie 
following: — I.  *  On  the  person  of  Benjamin  atid  on  his 
voriu'  Banuicr  is  dsetdsaly  of  oj^nion  that  Beignmin  did 
not  travel  over  tba  eountries  whwb  be  de«erib«(,  '  from 
Spiin  unto  China,'  but  tbat  he  acted  merely  as  a  compiler 
of  ttie  accounts  he  feathered  frjm  others,  ai»a  espeuially  from 
faia  oountrvmen,  who  were  scattered  all  over  the  world. 

2.  Banttier  a  aeoond  disterlation  it  un  the  caliphs  of  Ba|(dad 
and  their  liucceasion.  3.  On  the  government  of  the  Jews 
in  Judaa.  4.  On  the  authority  of  the  cbiefa  of  the  Jews 
that  ihoir  diapersion  in  various  countriea.  Diaaertations 

3,  6,  and  7  are  on  the  kin^rms  ai  il  empires  which  the 
Jewa  have  pretendml  that  they  ixiiisessed  m  various  parts  of 
the  world,  uiid  their  sturien  and  romances  on  the  aubjecL 
8.  On  thii  tea  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  place  of  their  trans- 
iwrlation.  TlMse  are  all  curioua  suhjecta  to  be  treated  by  a 
ebiM  deron  yean  old.  He  finished  hia  work  in  about  six 
months  in  1732,  but  it  was  not  published  till  1734,  in  two 
vols,  small  8vo.,  Amsterdam.  After  this  B  ir  i!  i  r  turned 
hu  attention  to  tbeitli>tricak  studie^i,  and  t-siK-cially  to  tlie 
Greek  Fathers  and  the  early  Councils.  AAer  oome  time  be 
Qiidertouk  to  refute  Samuel  Cnillius,  a  celebrated  Umtarian 
Avine.  who  had  written  a  booit  st)  led  Artemonius.  The 
title  of  Baratu-r's  reply  will  shttw  the  suhjecl  of  the  contro- 
veray  : — Anii  Artemnniiu,  teu  inilium  Evai^flii  S  Johan- 
nu  Apoot'ilt  i\r  'I  ti(juitaie  fcclftiustira  adve'sus  L.  M. 
ArUmonii,  A'ev-Pholiniunt,  Cntiaun  vindiaitum  at<{U« 
iUutlratum ;  cut  in  fine  aecaiit  dutertatio  de  diaiagit  iribut, 
Ptiign  Theod>ir$t>*tributu.  Nuremberg.  173A.  Fnderie Wil- 
liam. King  of  Pruieia,  having  appointed  Bantiar't  father 
to  the  French  Protestant  rluin  h  at  Stettin,  the  family 
left  ScliMabach  in  the  be^iumug  of  1735.  In  pasciing 
through  Hallo,  young  Baratier,  wiio-e  faun'  \r.v.\  l  uig  before 
reai-hed  thai  university,  waM  made  Master  of  Art».  atler  un- 
dergoing  an  examination  and  sUsUdtting  a  public  disputation. 
On  bis  arrival  ai  Berlin  the  kiaie  sent  for  bin.  and  was  de- 
Ughtad  vith  bis  oonvenation.  Re  bad  bin  repeatedly  at 
tbo  palace,  and  made  him  pre>ents  of  buoks  and  ni  ney. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  named  burutier 
one  of  its  members.  The  king  urged  upim  both  father  and 
aoa  the  propriety  of  the  latter  applying  himself  to  some  re- 
gular nofession,  and  he  xu^'ge^ted  that  of  tlie  law.  In  order 
to  ftieiliUle  ibia  be  alteced  the  destination  of  the  elder  Bara- 
tier. and  appointed  him  to  the  FVeiicb  efaureb  of  HsHe,  and 
granted  the  son  a  pension  of  fifty  rix  doMars  a  yenr  during 
the  time  he  was  u»  study  at  that  univLisiiy.  The  funiily 
tbertefoie  retiinu  1  ti  Halie  in  April,  1735.  During  the  next 
four  years  Baratier  attended  tlie  courses  uf  the  four  law 
professors  of  civil,  canom  puUie.  and  linidal  law.  He  IbU 
lowed  bis  knl  atudiai  ss  a  matter  of  duty,  without  any 
Mrtieular  inclination  for  t1i«m,  with  the  exception  of  public 
la  v,  in  which  ho  nceni.  1  1 1  take  an  interest-  He  at  the 
^a^le  time  found  leisure  lu  [jursuc  his  more  favourite  studiesi. 
He  hail  bi  ^'uii  a  •  History  of  the  Heresies  tif  the  Anti 
Trinitarians,'  which  he  leit  in  MS.  Several  dissertations 
sJao  an  varioni  aubjects  of  philoloiry.  history,  and  antiqui- 
im,  «•!•  inaMad  in  the  *  Abliotbeque  Oermanique '  llie 
lait  walk  be  published  was  on  the  succession  of  the  early 
Viahops  of  Rome :  Diiquiniti  i  Chj-'.u'r-.i:ira  itf  Succetrinne 
antit^ftissima  Epi^cofxirum  Romanorum.  mdea  Petroutque 
ad  l^ictnrem.  4U).  Utrecht,  1740.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning uf  a  great  work  which  be  dsekned  oa  the  history  of 
the  first  ( cnturies  of  the  CbllMh.  Ha  altO  bMaO  a  History 
«r  the  Thirty  Yeats'  War. 

Baratiet's  chest  was  naturally  weak :  a  cold  which  he 
t  Kik  iM:>u;rti:  on  an  obstinBto  rougl  1 .  arii!  in  Oduijcr.  J734, 
ht'  s.p^i  IjliAxi.  He  passed  the  following  winter,  whu-h  was 
a  !^even- one.  in*doors;  but  his  constitution  was  evidently 
worn  out.   In  September.  1740.  lie  beeane  nueb  worse; 

weakness  was  extrene,  and  be  eonld  no  lonfer  lead, 
wlueh  was  to  him  the  greatest  privation.  On  the  5th  of 
Oelober  he  expir^i  in  nis  arm  chair,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years  and  eight  months.  He  had  been  long  n*«>n- 
ciled  to  the  idea  of  death,  and  looked  uii  the  world  as 
a  stage  upon  which  every  one  was  ca,le<i  to  ant  Ins  part 
to  an  allutiad  yariod.  Ua  also  felt  at  times  the  nnsatis- 
iMMjr  MtaPt  tad  lUMMitaity  of  bttOMUi  kikowledga,  and 


often  expressed  his  diii|ipaintment  at  finding  so  little  to  be 
depended  upon  in  ao  many  works  wbieb  he  bad  read:  tba 
mure  ha  stitire  after  truth  the  farther  it  seemed  to  tecede 

from  him.  His  morals  were  pure,  his  habits  frugal  and 
ab.stiiuious,  and  his  manners  occasionally  bc)yi>h.  He 
lived  to  the  last  »ith  his  father  and  iiiiitl\er.  to  whon? 
he  was  tenderly  attached.  Thuu<;li  not  fund  of  piay  and 
atnusemenu,  he  wasobeerftd  and  lively.  The  life  of  this 
extraordinary  boy  waswrit^  by  Mr.  Forney,  from  the 
materials  ftimisbed  by  bis  ibther.  Itmo.  Halle.  1741,  and 
a  second  edition  was  published  at  Frankfort  and  Leiprig  in 
1755.  At  the  end  is  a  long  catalogue  of  the  numerous 
works  which  he  left  in  MS.,  mostly  unfinished. 

BARB,  the  name  of  a  nuble  breed  of  borses  reared  by 
the  Moors  of  Barbary  and  Murocro,  and  introduced  into 
Spain  during  their  dominion  in  that  country,  where,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  suffered  to  degenerate  greatly  since  theii 
expulsion.  The  noble  race  uf  Barbary  horses  which  we 
commonly  call  barbs,  are  uf  rare  occurrence  even  in  their 
own  county,  where  the  tyranny  of  the  governors  holds  out 
no  inducement  to  private  individuals  to  rear  an  animal  of 
which  they  may  be  deprived  without  scruple  or  compensa- 
tion by  the  first  man  in  power  who  happens  to  fency  it ;  it 
is  only  among  the  wild  notnadic  tribes  of  the  desert,  whose 
rovini;  habits  and  mbospn  i'dli-  < un  itry  place  thtm  bevond 
tlie  ountrul  of  the  ordinary  iMwuri*  i<f  the  state,  that  this 
in  perfection.   The  common  horse  of  Barbary 


is  a  vary  mJanor  animal,  which,  if  originally  derived  from 
die  same  aonveo  aa  tba  noble  rsee  of  barbs,  has  greatly  de- 
generated. In  the  beauty  and  symmetn'  of  their  forms, 
however,  even  the  latter  are  far  from  excelling  :  their  vulu 
able  qualitip-,  .-.nd  in  these  ihcv  are  ptM  ti.ijis  u;ir?<piailt_'fl  by 
any  othur  breed  in  existence,  are  unnvalled  speed,  sur- 
prising bottom,  abstinence,  patience  and  endurance  under 
ratigue,  and  sentlsnesa  of  temper.  Their  points  would  not 
please  the  eritieal  eye  of  a  member  of  the  Joebey  Club ;  the 
head  is  l  u  i^c  mid  clumsy,  the  neck  short  and  thick,  tlie 
chest  br  1(1  u  il  p  werful,  jet  the  body  and  Wg«  are  so  long 
and  slen  lrr  l^  to  resemble  those  of  a  greyhound,  and  form 
a  perfect  contr  »t  to  the  rest  of  the  animal.  But  the  Moors 
do  not  re^uil  the  Mtamal  appearance  of  their  horses  so  mudb 
as  their  temper,  naad,  and  capability  mendun  btigiia;  and 
Ibe  animals  wbien  posaess  these  valuable  Qualities  are  ebe> 
rishe<t  with  all  the  kindness  :\rA  ntteniion  that  are  bestowed 
on  children.  Their  mixle  ot  treatment  is  very  different  from 
that  practised  in  Europe.  They  are  very  early  nccustomed 
to  the  saddle,  are  mounted  at  two  years  old,  and  have  their 
manes  and  tails  cropped  till  the  age  of  six,  under  the  sup- 
position tbst  it  adds  lo  their  strength  and  bottom.  After 
this  period  they  are  never  dressed,  nor  are  tfieir  manes  and 
tails  combed;  if  dirty  they  are  washed  in  tl  r-  next  stream, 
and  some  are  even  said  to  be  offended  b>  Kufupoan«  patting 
their  horses  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  its  iimiring  their  coat.  They  are  never  castrated, 
nor  have  the  Noors  the  bad  taste  to  seek  to  improve  upon 
nature  by  cropping  the  ears  and  teiU  of  their  bones,  as  is 
prariised  by  some  nations ;  a  Mussulman  will  neither  muti- 
lute  nor  sell  the  skin  of  ■  the  beast  of  the  prophet,*  the  noblest 
of  aiumaU.  The  horses  alone  are  used  for  the  saddle,  the 
mares  being  kept  for  breeding,  except  among  t  u  '  t  [lin 
prsdatocy  tribes  of  tlie  Desert,  who  find  that  the  neighing  of 
the  boraes  is  apt  to  betray  Aeir  approach,  and  give  notice  of 
their  coming  to  the  caravans  which  are  the  objects  of  iheir 
attack.  Walking  and  galloping  are  the  only  paces  vbidi 
the<e  animals  are  allowed  to  practise  ;  and  it  is  even  con- 
sidered vulgar  to  trot  or  canter.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Moors  avoid  giving  their  horses  violent  exercise,  or  over- 
heating them;  except  upon  extraordinary  occasionx,  and 
among  the  Desert  tribes,  it  is  only  in  their  cavalry  exer- 
cises, such  as  throwing  the  lance,  &e.  that  their  speed  is  a 
all  put  forth.  On  these  occasions,  however,  they  sre  not 
Nl  ired,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  rapidity  and  precision 
ihev  perform  the  different  evolutions.  Tiiesc,  indeed,  aro 
I  s  1  oonplicaled  as  the  tactics  of  more  civilize'l  nations, 
but  they  are  muab  more  severe  upon  the  cattle,  and  would 
soon  breab  down  the  best  of  our  European  breeds.  The 
great  exercise  of  the  Moorish  cavalry  consists  in  galloping 
their  horses  at  the  very  height  of  their  speed  forthe  distance 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  making  them  stop 
suddenly  short,  while  the  lider  delivers  his  spear  or  fires  Iii4 
musket;  and  of  this  amusement  the  people  are  so  ri'licu- 
lously  fund,  that  they  frequently  oontinua  it  fot  hours  to- 
gether without  a  moniant'a  tiimnjaabHi «» bnatba  « abmp 
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fheir  horses.  Yet  notwithstanding  luch  riolent  exeTcim, 
Tery  liitle  rare  w  afterwardt  taken  of  the  horses ;  still  they 
are  said  to  be  lonf^-lived  and  remarkably  free  from  diseases. 
Such  distempers  as  farcy  and  ({landers  are  unknown ;  spa- 
vin and  raullender  are  of  \ery  rare  oc<-urrence. 

The  Moors  never  make  hay,  but  feed  tlieit  horses  upon 
chopped  straw  and  barley,  which  they  eat  out  of  a  nose-ba^ 
put  over  their  heads,  as  is  the  custom  in  Ent^land:  in 
■prinf^  they  are  chiefly  fed  upon  Errass.  In  the  stables  there 
are  no  mangers,  but  the  horses  are  fastened  by  means  of 
two  iron  pins  driven  into  the  ground,  one  before  and  the 
other  behind,  to  which  the  fore  and  hind-leps  arc  respec- 
tively fastened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  animal 
tW>m  moving  more  than  a  foot  cither  backwards  or  forwards  : 
their  collar  is  al*o  made  fast  to  the  front  pm.  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  ring  for  that  purpose,  and  they  ©at  their  pro- 
vender off  the  ground.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  for  the 
Moors,  in  shoeing  their  horse*,  to  cut  off  the  front  part  of  the 
hoof;  a  tiat  shoe  of  a  triangular  shape  was  then  put  on, 
with  one  of  the  sides  in  front,  and  tne  other  two  nearly 
meeting  in  an  acute  angle  behind  the  frog  :  but  this  unna- 
tcral  mode  of  disfiguring  these  noble  animals  was  put  an 
end  to  about  the  year  1700,  by  an  order  of  the  Emperor 
Muley  Ishmael,  who  commanded  that  thenceforth  all  his 
lubjectji  should,  upon  pain  of  death,  shoe  their  horses  with 
round  shoes.  Tlie  Beroers  and  Kabylcs,  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  country  between  the  Sahara  and  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  are  now  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  mountainous  and  most  inaccessible  districts 
of  North  Africa,  never  shoe  their  horses  at  all ;  yet  so  hardy 
are  these  animals,  and  so  much  tougher  are  their  hoofs  than 
those  of  our  own  horses,  that  Windhus.  who,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  accompanied  a  British  embassy  to 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Marocco,  and  who  has  left  an 
interesting  account  of  his  journey,  assures  us  that  he  saw 
one  of  them  which  had  travelled  fifty  miles  without  resting, 
and  that  though  he  had  been  twice  during  the  journey 
obliged  to  cross  a  mountain  lull  of  rocks,  yet  it  was  not  per- 
ceived that  he  had  the  least  crack  in  his  hoof,  nor  did  he 
make  any  complaint  of  his  feet. 

There  is  a  particular  breed  of  the  noble  barbs,  called 
Sh'ruhah  Er'reeh  (literally  Wind-sucker),  or  the  Desert 
Horse,  which  is  only  found  among  the  tribes  of  the  Sa- 
hara, and  which,  when  transported  beyond  the  sands  of 
the  Desert,  soon  languishes  and  dies.  The  fleetness,  tem- 
perance, and  endurance  of  this  animal,  if  wo  are  to  believe 
naif  the  stories  related  by  travellers,  almost  surpass  the 
bounds  of  credibility.  *  When  thou  shalt  meet  a  sh  rubah 
errcch,"  says  a  Moorish  proverb,  'and  say  to  his  rider, 
"  Salara  Alikum,"  before  he  can  answer  "  Alikum  Salani," 
he  will  be  far  from  thee,  for  his  speed  is  like  the  whirl- 
wind.' By  the  assistance  of  this  animal,  or  of  the  Hi'irte, 
or  Desert  Camel,  thu  Arab  can,  upon  an  emergency, 
cross  the  Sahara  in  a  short  time ;  but  so  amazingly 
rapid  is  the  rate  of  travelling,  that,  as  wo  are  credibly 
informed,  the  riders  are  oblieed  to  have  bandages  tied 
round  their  loins,  breast,  and  ears  to  prov  -nt  the  percussion 
of  the  air  from  impeding  their  respirut  m.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  journey,  also,  it  is  said  that  their  stomachs 
are  so  much  relaxed,  as  to  be  unable  for  some  time  to  retain 
either  solid  or  liquid  food.  The  sh'rubah  er'reeh,  however, 
is  neither  so  useful  nor  so  economical  an  animal  as  the 
desert  camel ;  it  is  true  that  his  speed  is  greater,  but  he  is 
neither  so  abstemious  nor  so  enduring.  The  heirie  will 
travel  for  fifteen  or  twenty  successive  days,  and  requires  but 
a  handful  of  dried  dates  in  the  morning,  and  a  supply  of 
water  every  third  day ;  upon  an  extraordinary  emergency 
be  can  oven  travel  for  six  or  seven  days  without  this  im- 
portant element ;  but  the  desert  horse  must  have  a  feed  of 
camel's  milk  unce  a  day,  and  for  this  purpose  there  must 
be  a  couple  of  female  camels  wherever  he  goes.  Camel's 
milk  is  his  only  sustenance ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  difFi- 
cult  to  find  him  any  other  in  the  parched  and  arid  deserts 
which  he  inhabits ;  he  does  not  like  wheat,  hay,  straw,  or 
any  other  kind  of  food,  and  if  forced  to  live  upon  these 
substances,  soon  loses  all  his  valuable  qualities.  In  his 
native  country  the  desert  horse  is  princiimlly  employed  fur 
the  purpose  of  hunting  the  ostrich  and  gazelle,  at  which 
■ports  ho  is  amazingly  expert,  nor  is  tliere  any  other  being 
that  can  equal  these  animals  in  speed.  When  brought  to 
Marocco.  as  is  sometimes  tiie  case,  these  horses  soon  decline 
under  the  chantrc  of  food  and  climate.  '  Alkaid  Omar  ben 
Daudy,'  says  Jackson  in  his  Account  of  the  Empire  of 


Mameeo,  'when  poremor  of  Mogodor,  had  two  Saharawan 

horses  in  his  stables;  but  finding  it  inconvenient  to  ft^ 
them  constantly  upon  camel  s  milk,  he  resolved  t«  try  tbim 
on  the  usual  food  given  lo  Barbary  horses.  He  accordingly 
had  their  fotnl  gradually  changed,  and  in  a  short  time  tVd 
them  altogether  with  barley,  and  occasionally  with  wheat 
and  straw ;  they  grew  fat,  and  hjokcd  better  than  before, 
but  they  lost  their  sneed,  and  soon  afterwards  died,  as  if 
nature  had  designed  them  to  be  appropriated  aok-ly  to  that 
district  whose  arid  and  extensive  plains  render  their  use 
essentially  necessary.' 

BA'RBACAN  or  BARBICAN,  in  antient  fortification, 
was  usually  a  sm.ill  niund  lower  for  the  station  of  an  ad- 
vanced guard,  placed  just  before  the  outward  gate  of  the 
castle-yard  or  ballium.  (King's  Sequel  to  hit  Oht.  on  An- 
tient Catlht.  Archtrol.  vol.  vi.  p.  308.)  Whence  Spenser, 
in  the  Putry  Queen,  b.  ii. 

Wiihin  Ihr  b/irl.ii-a*  «  porliT  Mtf, 

Day  iin<i  night  duly  kt«|>ii>(  watch  ud  wtti. 


[Waloixmr  K«raii4t  B.>r>-iiesii,  Voik.  rrora  •  Th*  Hlttoiy  and  AatlqnttiM  (4 
the  ForiiOcstioiM  to  ib«  Citjr  of  York,'  lij  Mrtu*.  Lockwuod  mod  Catn. 
B/chitn;!*.    Load.  1834.] 

Grose  (Antiq.  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  3)  calls 
it  the  first  member  of  an  aniient  castle.  He  says  it  seein^ 
to  have  had  no  positive  place,  exi-ept  that  it  was  always  an 
outwork.  The  term  is  still  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  dif- 
ferent castles,  as  at  Frambngham  and  Canterbury  Castles: 
and  a  small  stone-wurk  covering  the  gate  of  Bodihain 
Castle,  in  Sussex,  is  still  called  the  barbacan.  The  two 
round  towers  at  the  angles  of  the  barbacan  of  York  «ert; 
probably  connecterl  by  a  low  breastwork  over  tiie  gate-way. 
Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Cates  consider  the  whulc  of  the 
buildinif  which  projects  fifty-six  Caet  from  the  gate  called 
Walmgatc,  to  be  the  barbacan. 

In  cuies  or  towns  the  barbacan  was  a  watch-tower,  placed 
at  some  important  point  of  the  circumvallatiun.  It  had 
sometimes  a  ditch  and  drawbridge  of  its  own.  (Grose. 
Mtlit.  Aniiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  2.)  The  street  of  l.x>ndon  called 
Barbican  received  its  appellation  from  its  vicinity  to  a  tower 
of  this  sort  attached  to  the  city-wall,  the  remains  of  which 
were  viiiible  within  the  last  half-century.  It  is  in  this  sea«>e 
that  Ben  Jonaon  uses  the  term  in  bis  EpithalamioD 
(Worki,  vol  vii.  p.  6) : — 

rhat  ht  all.  wing  tju 

CuuM  MXHi  rtpjr 

Whxl  kiii'l  <>r  xakinx  man 

H«  biul  *o  hiifhl)  arl,  and  ia  vImI  barUtan. 

Spelman  (G/os*.  in  v.)  says  barbacan  was  a  term  likewis* 
used  for  a  bole  in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  castle,  throu|^h 
which  arrows  and  darts  were  cast  out.    It  also  signified  a 
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long  mmm  opmiiig  kit  in  tiM  mll^  to  dnta  «ff  tha  wmttt 
from  a  tmmee  or  plktfem. 

The  etyinoloiiy  rif  this  word  is  unoertain.  Spelman  de- 
rive^i  It  tkim  tlie  Aiiijlo-Sttxon  burge-kening  (etpiaU  iiom 
the  town)  ;  Junius  troin  burh-lieacan  (ih  if  it  meant  the 
signal-tower) :  but  neither  of  thetxs  compound-words  ara  to 
be  found  in  the  Sutoo  dictionartet.  Indeed  Manning,  in 
tfaa  8up|4eiB«at  lo  Ljras  Dintionwy,  •spnuljr  nn  that 
the  word  barbtean  is  not  SaxoRt  botdMived  froin  the  Arabiei 
first  adopii<1  iti  Italy,  iuul  brought  to  us  by  the  Norman?*. 
Ho  says,  ■  Vux  ista  rnminu'  Saxonica:  sciluet  ab  Arabibus 
primo  awersitam,  ct  ab  Ilalis  acccptaro,  ad  iios  deduxerunt 
Normanni.'  It-*  «uppo*ed  Arabic  origin  is  noticed  by  Dii- 
fresue.  GtMi.  c  hi  i  rancof.  1681,  torn.  i.  col.  473. 

BARBACANAaiUli,«r  BARB1GANA0£»  vm  bo- 
iiej  paid  to  tin  maintentne*  oT  •  Iwtiieon  or  vateh^toww; 

Cart.  17  Ed*-.  111.  m.  C,  n.  14. 

BARBADOKS  is  iht  most  eastern  of  the  Caribbeo 
Inlands,  and  tlie  most  antient  of  the  British  tettlemctit's  in 
tbeiie  seas.  The  exact  date  of  its  discovery  is  unknown ; 
but  no  mention  of  it  occurs  prior  lo  1600.  In  ail  proba- 
bility it  waa  first  $«en  by  the  Portagooso.  in  tbotr  vtgjragoo 
to  and  fhim  South  America ;  but  the  rodo  aspeet  of  th« 
island,  wiihiuit  inhabiiuiil.'',  and  de«litute  of  every  thing 
n«:cei>aar)  fur  human  accomtnwtation,  was  ill-calculated  to 
induce  them,  already  well  satisfied  with  their  continental 
pimessions,  to  form  any  ■ettloment.  Being  wholly  engrossed 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  inmodiato  ouppUea  of  gold  and 
silver,  they  overlooked  its  commercial  situation.  That  their 
discovery  might,  however,  be  useful  to  themselves  and 
snhers  t'luchinf^  tbcre,  tbcy  filantod  siome  vegetables,  and 
It-'ft  a  itiw  iiWine  ior  breeding.  From  the  Portuguese  it 
derived  its  name,  which  it  is  suppotted  to  have  obtained 
firom  the  Indian  fig-traos  growing  on  the  ioUuuU  and  wbiob 
were  etlled  by  them  *B«rMda«,'  or  boarded. 

The  Orst  En'^'liih  .ship  known  to  have  touched  at  the 
island  was  the  Oh\e,  m  lOO j,  on  her  return  from  Guinea: 
part  of  the  crew  landed,  cr«.'Cted  a  cross,  and  took  po!tses^ion 
in  the  name  of  the  kmg,  inscribing  on  a  troe  'James, 
IQag  of  England  and  of  this  Island.'  Although  they  found 
m  number  of  Indian  implements,  it  amMon  that  the  island 
Wat  onljr  oeoBSHNianf  viiited  by  the  Caribbs  of  the  neigb- 
fiTjrinfx  inland*,  for  the  purpo**'  of  Imntinp,  fiKhin^;,  or  of 
pr-cuiuiir  clay  for  the  manufacHire  of  domestic  utensilsi. 

For  some  year:*  Harbudoes  appears  to  have  been  no  more 
thought  of,  till  a  (kVQurabie  report  reacliing  Sir  William 
Oourleen,  n  merchant  of  London,  he  formed  the  project  of 
lankinfr  n  acttleoMnt  on  the  island;  and  Lord  Ley,  after* 
wardo  Sari  of  Marlborough,  obtained  a  grttit  of  it  from 
James  I.,  for  himself  and  bis  heits  in  perpetuity.  This  did 
nut  prevent  the  proserution  of  ('nurteen"*  design,  who,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  patentee,  titled  out  at  his  own  expense 
an  expedition,  furnished  with  every  requisite  tor  estabhshing 
a  colony.  One  ship  only  arrived,  and  thirty  men  landed  in 
I<i4  on  the  spot  which  bad  been  taken  possession  of  bjr  the 
Olive,  and  laid  the  fbundation  of  a  town,  which,  in  honour 
of  the  reigning  king,  they  culled  Jam    T  vn. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  proposed  to  erect  all  the 
Caribbee  Islands  into  a  palatinate,  asked  the  king  to 
?rant  him  a  pntent;  whicht  bow«}ver,  was  strenuously  op- 
posed  by  Lord  Marlboroogh,  as  affecting  his  prior  claim  to 
Barbadoes.  This  dispute  continued  till  16-27,  when  the 
latter  waived  his  right  on  condition  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's 
apreein;^  to  pay  biin  ami  hi*  heirs  for  ever  the  sum  of  3U0/. 
per  annum.  By  the  patent.  Lord  Carlisle  "as  oni powered 
to  publish  sueh  laws  as  he  or  his  heirs,  with  the  consent, 
assent,  and  approbation  of  the  fite*  inbabitonte,  &o„  shall 
think  At  and  Mit  In  the  mean  time,  the  oetdan  were 
diligently,  though  slowly,  establishing  themselves.  For- 
tunately the  wowis,  with  which  the  island  wa.s  thickly  over- 
grown iiTI"  lied  lignum  vi  tie  and  fustic;  thrs'  i  -rime  articles 
of  iinmcfhate  export  to  Kn^land,  and  procured  in  return 
such  commoflitiee  OS  were  most  wanted. 

Goorteen.  the  original  fbuoder  of  the  ookmj,  finding  liiin- 
•elf  entirely  deaerted  bjr  hii  Ibmer  patnm,  aooght  the 
protwtiun  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  obtained,  in  1628, 
troin  Charle>4 1  ,  a  t;rant  of  the  island,  durinn  the  temporary 
absence  «'  I.  n  l  Carlisle.  On  tiic  return  of  the  latter,  be 
soon  procured  the  revocation  of  Pembroke  s  patent  and  his 
own  reinstatement  in  pooaession,  to  secure  which  he  oon- 
traoted  with  a  oompany  of  nine  ni«nbanta  <rf  Londooi  to  { 
them  i«,O0f  nerea  «f  land,  on  oaodMoQ  of  vaeamnf 
Mdli  aetOar  flBrQr  pMuida  «r  aotlM  niroally,  aM  i 


with  the  privilage  10  ilw  aonpaV  at  oppainting  their  MR 

governor,  who  noeived  fbU  powen  fiom  Lord  Carlial*.  A 

native  of  Bermuda,  Charles  Wolferstone.  was  appointed 
who,  with  si.xty  -fdur  persons,  lande<l  in  July,  ikaich 
of  the  settlers  v  is  mtiilcd.  on  his  arrival,  to  100  acres  oi 
I  land.   Their  flrai  carv  was  to  build  houses  for  their  stores, 
&c.,  which  t^tained  the  name  of  Bridgetown ;  and  Wolfer- 
;  stone  havingappointed  a  oouneil.  aniUBoned  befoie  it  the 
eoloniato  aeat  out  by  Courteen.  whoM  aettlenent  was  by 
this  time  in  a  flourishing  conditi  on.   They  made  their  ap- 
)>earan(  e,  but  utterly  disclaimed  all  dependance  on  Lord 
Carlisle,  and  refused  to  submit  to  hu  authority.  Both 
parties  now  prepared  for  hostiUttea,  but  this  extremi^  waa 
prevented  by  their  agreeing  to  raftr  te  the  deeiiion  of 
the  two  nobleman  at  home.   These  appealed  to  the  king, 
who  ordeied  a  aeoond  patent,  dated  April,  1629,  con. 
flrrninf?.  in  the  most  unequivocal  niannei,  to  L/jrd  Carlisle 
the  oriL'iual  t;niiil.    Haxinp  thus  overuouio  ali  oppuftiliou, 
tliis  nobleman  appiinied  Sir  William  Tufion  oommaodeT' 
in-cbief  of  the  island,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  DeeemlMr« 
1629.  apminted  a  council,  issued  grants fornaorlv  l<,009 
aoraa  or  land*  oaofirmed  thooe  already  given,  and  divided 
the  eonntry  trader  eultivation  into  six  parislies.   Ho  was 
unexpectedly  superseded  by  Cajitain  Hawley,  who  Kppeur^ 
to  have  used  some  uniair  means  to  prejudice  Lord  Carlisle 
against  Tufton ;  but  that  nobleman,  suspecting  that  the 
reveuue  he  derived  was  not  proportionate  lo  the  maraaaing 
pteaparity  of  the  island,  recalled  Hawley,  and  hi'  IMS  the 
gOVemmottt^  devolved  on   Philip  Belt,  who  devoted  liis 
whole  attention  to  the  improvument  uf  the  internal  admi- 
nistration. 

The  civU  war  and  religious  dissensions  which  were  raging 
in  England  contributed  greatly  to  the  rapid  population  uf 
the  island,  and  many  royalist  fiuniliea  fitund  «n  aeylum  in 
it.  The  leeward  part  ieeas  to  have  been  drat  and  beet 
settled.  Many  of  the  planters  had  become  rich  ;  and  Lord 
Carliiile  having  little  leisure  lo  attend  to  the  uffau-s  of  the 
colony,  his  claims,  nmid  the  confusion  which  reigned  at 
home,  Wtiro  stlootly  reliuquislied.  Assisted  by  a  ouuncU 
of  ten  persona.  Bell  divided  the  whole  island  into  eleven 
paiishea.  and  appointed  a  minister  ta  each ;  he  instituted  a 
general  oasembly,  eomDosed  of  two  deputies  fMa  each  pa- 
rish ;  devoted  the  produce  of  the  excise  for  seven  years  lo 
fortifying  the  coasts,  and  au;iniL-nted  the  nuliiia  to  louO 
cavalry  and  10,000  iiifanlry.  The  populatimi  hud  in  1647 
lucreased  to  od.UUO,  and  the  value  of  land  liad  of  course 
risen  in  proportion.  An  unrestricted  intercourse  eiiMed 
with  the  Outeh  very  ikvouiaUe  la  the  Barbadians,  but  money 
waa  so  seana»  that  barter  ef  eooBnuditiaa  waa  often  neoea- 
sarily  resdiled  to^  and  all  tea  and  omolammla  ware  paid  in 
kind. 

When  and  whence  the  suKur-catio  was  first  imported  is 
uncertain,  but  in  1647  Ligoo  speaks  of  the  art  of  making 
sugar  as  a  business  reoattuy  begun  aod  little  understood; 
sod  it  ia  to  the  Dutch  ttMt  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  in- 
stniotion  in  the  enltnie  of  the  plant,  and  the  manufacture 
of  this  valuable  staple. 

In  M-X'J  the  Karl  of  Carlisle,  son  and  heir  of  the  original 
patentee,  revived  his  claim,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
rranciB  ijord  Wdloughby,  granting  him  a  lease  of  tw«n^ 
one  years,  on  condition  of  receiving  half  the  preHts.  L(nd 
Wilioughby*  by  way  of  adding  strength  to  this  authority, 
proearedfrom  Charles  11.,  then  iu  Holland,  a  roy  al  cucu- 
niission  as  govern<  r  f  the  island;  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Barbadoes,  his  first  seep  was  to  proclaim  Charles  as  king* 
he  then  convened  the  legislature,  who  acknowledged  his 
sovereignty,  and  raised  a  body  of  man  to  aompal  the  neigh* 
bouring  iannda  to  snbmit  lo  the  royal  autbot^. 

Meantime,  however,  the  Parliament  determined  on  nu- 
nishing  the  refractory  colonists,  and  sent  a  large  forco  out 
for  that  purpose ;  and  still  further  to  op])ress  them,  they 
prohibited  the  ships  of  any  foreign  power  from  trading  to 
any  of  the  British  plantations  wiiliout  a  lieanao.  This  law, 
wfaiieh  was  kvelled  as  much  against  the  graving  pmspefity 
of  the  Duteb  as  ogainet  the  ptenters,  rave  rise  to  the  Na- 
vigation Act  of  this  kingdom.  The  Harhadians  being  for 
the  luukl  part  sincerely  attaclied  to  the  rv>yal  cause,  denied 
the  authority  of  the  Parliauient,  and  protested  against  tbe 
above  act,  which  they  determined  to  resist.  Sir  George 
Ayseue,  who  commanded  tbe  Parliamentary  Forces,  found 
gnat  difioul^  in  bringing  the  island  under  sn^eetion* 
and  Iw  wauU  probably  hnve  ftilad.  had  it  ant  been  for  n 
par^lsMoolkilnnaBbantllMirpttMio  friiaiftoathaB  thair 
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|illf«toM«Mli,  nlw,  fctring  the  destraotioii  of  tlwir  pro- 1 
pertv.  d««erted  the  royal  cause,  and  thus  compelled  Lord  ! 
Wiliouphby  to  treat  for  a  capitulation.    After  the  sur-  I 
rtnder  of  the  island,  in  March,  1652,  the  G  .vt  riim  :U  was  ! 
planeil  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  admiral,  who  soon  re- 
signed it,  preferring  tn  go  in  search  of  other  conquests ;  and 
BmImhIiic*  «nioyad  tranquilUty  tiU  ths  RMtontioD.  Tfa« 
•olonr  had  hitberto  ftoomlied,  bat  th«  conquest  of  Jaanain 
twided  to  diminiiih  the  population  of  Barbadoes,  as  many 
opulent  planters  rerooveil  to  this  island,  where  land  was 
procured  with  less  dirtic-uUy. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibitory  act,  the  Barbadians  bad 
contrived  to  maintain  a  friendly  interroune  with  ihe  Dutch, 
whieh  from  noUm  of  polity  bad  bem  ooomv«d  »t  by  tha 
governor.  Their  eonMvmatinn  «nd  reitentrnant  mrv  natn*  i 
rally  roused  at  finding  a  measure  ■  !ii  h  la  1  I  n-en  inllicied  on 
tliein  as  a  puiiishtnent  fordis  iwiinii:  ihc  uuiiiorityoflhe  Pro- 
tector, confirmed  by  ihe  kinn.on  his  ro^toraiion ,  and,  to  add 


however,  «M  hapfiily  prewDted  hf  m  UmAf  diiwimy  of 
the  plot :  the  consequence  was  the  pUHBg  of  •  ood*  of 
laws  bearing  severely'  on  the  neeroet. 

On  the  acreii&ion  of  King  William,  the  Barbadians,  in 
conjunction  with  Colonel  Codrington,  governor  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  voluntarily  undertook  an  expedition  against 
tb«  Fnoeb  in  tbet*  •Ms.io  wbiob  tbej  gnatlydistiaguiabed 
tbnmslvM  in  a«vml  vmy  galtoni  exploit*.  The  numitiM 
of  war  were  in  1692  aggravated  by  the  ravaifes  of  petitilence 
and  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes;  nevertheless  the  Bar- 
badians sent  a  tboiHud  mon  10  ««wt  in  tlw  oitaBk  upon 
Martinique. 

A  long  period  of  comparative  quiet  and  prosperity  ensued, 
but  ao  great  was  the  aeareity  of  money,  that  in  170^  tbo 
Aiiombly  passed  tn  let  to  allow  69,«'O0/.  paper  cndSit,  n 

nieiiMire  which  was  severely  censured  in  Enj^land,  ami  re- 
pealed airain  imnicdialely.    AIUt  tliis  followed  an  iiiler\al 

whentlii^  i  L'  l  uciii  ii  of  the  jfoveriiur  ^  >j  l,irv  caused  much  l>ad 


to  their  enlamities.  they  were  alarmed  a«toihe  legality  of  the  feeling  between  that  funL-tionary  and  the  tiou>«of  Asaerobly. 
tmww  of  their  estates.  Lord  Willoughby  having  only  eight '  and  part\ -^>|)i^t  ran  high;  notwilhstandmf;  the  anarchy 
or  nine  years  of  his  lease  unexpired,  applied  to  die  king  for  and  confusion  which  had  prevailed,  oianv  jodirioas  lava 
a  renewal  of  his  comrois<iion,  intending  to  enffuee  hb  claims  were  passed.  Aa  die  eolonieii  bad  not  been  formed  into 
under  the  proprietary  grant.  The  planters,  perceiving  that  dioeeses,  the  bishop  «if  London  obtainrr!  from  thf^  i  in^'  the 
thev  vtvn'  held  by  these  two  powerful  nublemen  as  tenanii*-  ^  authority  to  subject  them  to  his  spini  u  il  jm  i-.:hciiiin,  und  lo 
at-  ull,  appealed  to  his  Miijesty;  ihey  pleaded  their  being  establish  eerleMasticul  court^.•  but  il  t  A.-senibly  of  Bar- 
Biitish  aubjecta.  insisted  that  the  srant  to  I^oni  Carlisle  bad .  badoes  enacted  that  no  ec•cle^iillttical  law  ^ihould  ha\e  the 
been  anneptitiously  obtained,  and  propoaed  that  the  king '  power  of  enforcing  punishment  on  the  island.  Effective 
chnttid  permit  tlieiu  to  commenne  a  su  t  in  his  name,  but  «t '  mfluum  wen  also  taken  against  invaaion,  by  a  chain  of 
their  own  expense,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to  let  the  ;  fbrtiflcat  on*  from  Maycock'a  Bay  to  Oiatm'aTomi ; 


grant  aside,  or  that  he  would  resume  the  soverei+rnty  of  the 
island,  and  leave  the  claimants  to  seek  their  remedv  atiain^t 
the  planters  by  course  of  law.  The  matter  wan  laid  before 
the  Piivy  Council,  who  decided  that  Lord  Carlisle's  patent, 
Inpring  been  obtained  by  a  mhieptetcntatiOH  of  fteta,  was 

Bull  and  void. 

The  Eai  1  of  Carlisle,  dying  in  the  interim,  had  bequeathed 
];is  Wi  st  1m(Ii  I  properly  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul.  His 
creditors  brouuht  in  demands  to  the  amount  of  bO.O'iO/. ; 
hendw  which  the  heirs  of  ihe  Earl  of  Marlborou|rii  claimed 
Ae  annuity  of  3"0/.,  considerable  arteara  of  which  were 
due,  and  Lord  Willoughby  atoo  demanded  the  moiety  of 
prDfl Is  which  should  accrue  during;  >hc  unexpired  term  of 
nis  leajsc.  To  satisfy  tiiese  claiins  Mr.  Kendall,  on  the  part 
of  the  planters,  proposed  im  internal  tax  of  4i  per  cent,  on 
the  exportation  of  all  comtnodities  of  native  produce,  the 
Mndus  to  be  at  the  king'a  diapoaaL  These  terma  were 
moily  aeeedcd  to^  and  ananiiameiits  having  been  nmde  Ibr 
the  aatisftetion  of  d1  daimanta.  the  proprietary  goveinment 


was  to  he  di-solved  :  but  the  plnr  ii  :-■ 


■d  the  nmhority 


of  Mr.  Kendall  to  make  such  an  offer,  auri  l>»ni  VVilloULrhby 
was  sent  back  lo  Barbadoes,  where,  after  much  argument, 
entreaty,  and  menace,  he  succeede<l  in  obtaming  its  cou- 
ftrmation  by  the  AikSembly  in  August,  1663. 

Next  year,  war  having  beam  deelarad  againat  the  Dntch, 
Admiral  De  Royter  eraa  Mnt  to  take  pcMeeraon  of  Bar- 
badoes.  but,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt,  he  wm  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  l.<ord  Willoughby  resolved  to  re- 
turn the  vi-it,  and  with  an  expedition  fitted  out  in  the  island 
he  took  St.  Lucia,  but  perished  in  a  hurricane  offGuada- 
loupe.  and  the  command  devolved  on  bis  bnlhcr*  In  1668 
n  deatruetive  tie  laM  nearly  all  Bndnnnrn  n  aabat.  In 
1M9  Bafbadoee  wu  made  the  bead-qwinera  of  a  more 
extensive  government  called  the  Win  l  varr^  I -lands,  which 
was  defined  to  include  dlthe  islands  to  windward  uf  Guada- 
loupe ;  that  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Caribbean  chain 
having  been  formed  into  a  distinct  coinniand  under  the  title 
of  the  Leeward  Islands. 

In  Angtttt.  lC74k  Bariwdoatwaa  visited  with  a  mo^t  awful 
hmtieane:  neither  tree  nor  h'mio  was  left  standing,  except 
a  few  sheltered  by  some  hill  or  cliff,  and  the  w  hole  tace  of 
the  country  exhibited  one  scene  of  desolation,  wlule  the 
coast  was  strewed  with  w  rei  k.<.  and  many  lives  were  lost 
at  aea  and  on  shore.  This  was  thought  by  the  inhabiunta 
a  Cwmitable  moment  to  obtain  relief  from  their  oppressive 
impost,  by  netitbning  his  majesty  to  that  effect,  but  he 
Was  deaf  botn  to  their  complaints  and  entreaties.  Instead 
of  relief,  their  freedmn  t"  li  i  Ii-  i  -ceived  a  severe  blow  by 
tlie  establishment  of  the  Hoyal  A tncan  Company  in  1678, 
for  the  e.\clasne  supply  of  neifroes  to  the  colonic*;  and  in 
188&  parliament  laid  a  tax  of  two  abiUin^i  per  ewt.  on  mua- 
eevado,  and  four  shiUings  on  relined  migar.  Three  yean 
after,  the  island  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm  by 


the  islai  I  was  divided  into  Ave  diitricl8»  With  a  Hgtulnr  War 

G&lablisL  meiit  of '2UU  men  each. 

Lord  Howe's  administration  fifforded  the  planters  some 
alleviation  of  the  restrictiona  imposed  on  their  commerce. 
In  17M^warwllU^  waa  kimlled  in  Europe  afforded  the 
Barbadiana  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  zeal  and  fideUty, 
by  fiimishing  6U0  white  volunteers,  with  negroes  for  labo- 
ri;  I-  service,  bcsidcs  supplies  to  the  fleet  under  Commodore 
Moore,  desiincd  to  attack  Martinique,  and  to  the  forces  be- 
sieging Guatlaloupe.  About  this  time  the  Stamp  Act 
paiaed  in  England,  and  was  submitted  to  merely  with  a  re- 
monsunnoe  againat  its  injustice:  during  the 'time,  bow- 
ever,  that  it  was  in  furce,  26U0/.  were  collected  in  the  ikUnd. 
Tukinn  advartufxe  of  the  absence  of  the  governor,  tlie  As- 
sembly, in  1  <  demanded  from  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil (upon  whom  the  government  devolved  during  the  ab^ence 
of  the  governor)  the  following  privileged:—!.  Exemption 
from  arrest  for  themMlvet  ana  aervants:  2.  Libvny  of 
speech ;  3.  Aoeen  at  all  timet  to  the  king's  representative. 
In  the  iwme  year  two  dreadful  fires,  one  in  Ma)  a;r1  tr  *- 
other  in  Deccml>cr.  reduced  the  capital  ti  ashe»,  and  liie 
Assembly  were  ubli^ed  to  ap]ily  to  the  British  parlunieiit 
for  a  grant  in  aid  of  rcbuildintt  it ;  but  alter  four  yesra  they 
only  obtained  the  sum  of  iftOOt.  Within  ten  yeara  Bridge*' 
toam  had  four  diftevenitimoB  Mffined  a  aimilar  dinnater. 

Mr.  Hay,  who  asiomed  the  government  in  1 778.  waa  very 
anxious  w  iinpri  \e  the  commerce  of  the  island,  an<!  rerooj- 
mended  that  ^ipplicatjon  should  be  made  fur  its  establish- 
ment as  a  free  j  ori ;  the  minister  consente<l  to  granting 
free  trade  to  the  Spaniards,  but  owing  to  the  tardiness  of 
the  agenti  tbe  opperinnity  was  lost,  as  the  Jamaica  bill  had 
in  the  mean  time  pnmed.  The  war  between  Gieat  Bcitaia 
and  her  North  American  colonies  produced  in  Baibadoea 
the  most  alarming'  apprehensions  of  raiiiiiie.  but  they  w  ci-e 
relieved  by  a  plciitilul  supply  of  provi<<.innt  from  England, 
which  were  consigned  to  the  governor  to  be  sold  at  prime 
cost.  This  supply  was  accompanied  by  a  demand  fi>r  tb« 
support  of  such  rebel  prisoners  as  should  be  brought  U> 
Barbadoea,  which  waa  rejected  bv  the  Assembly. 

The  decloRition  of  war  with  France  and  the  loss  of  Do- 
minique, St.  Vmeent,  and  Grenada,  awakened  the  fears  of 
the  legialaiurc,  but  they  fuund  some  tliSieuUy  in  raising  a 
capitatiim-tax  of  fifteen-pen<ie  on  slaves,  to  put  themselvea 
in  a  better  posture  of  defence.  A  aeries  of  ph^wioal  aa  w«U 
as  moral  and  poliUeal  evila  bad  brought  the  island  to  aueh 
a  state  of  poverty,  that  the  Assembly  thought  fit  istill  fur- 
ther to  recluce  the  salar)'  of  the  governor,  a  circumstance 
whi  li  i  wed  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  led  lo  many  un- 
happy results.  To  add  to  their  calamities  a  tremendous 
hurricane,  which,  commencing  on  tlie  llllbof  October,  178V, 
cQoiinued  lo  rage  with  anparaUeled  violimee  lor  forty-eight 
hourt.  thteetened  them  with  univemi  mint  tlie  whole 

iulnrn)  '.vai  rlrvn^taTrd,  anrl  its  uriKhi'ltcrod  illh;ibitants  Were 


the  report  of  a  projected  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  which,  |  reduced  lo  the  last  extremity  oi  misery  and  despair.  The 
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Ism  of  human  life  eatimatod  at  3000,  and  the  de»truGt)on 
of  fvopnty  at  1.41B,92Mi  ■t«rling.  ThoM  who  escaped 
«H*«poMd  tt>  dusaiB  aMTOtly  Imb  immiDcnt;  from  tho 
dBprivMHott  of  diair  TntHIMl  ma«liWI»  the  pro:>pect  of  fa- 
mine presented  itself,  and  the  slaves,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  save,  were  actively  engaged  in  plundcrinf^  the 
remnant  of  property  which  the  hurricane  had  si>artd.  On 
this  occasion  a  grant  of  80,000'.  to  the  suffereis  uf  Bar- 
badoeti  pas-t^d  the  British  parliameot;  tbectty  of  Dublin 
niied  20.000^  and  awmi  liberal  doniitioiai  nwe  mnib  ht 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1785,  the  following  sin^lar  phe- 
nomenon alarmed  tho  inhabitants :  several  deep  fissures 
•n^ared  in  the  earth,  and  &ome  ^^mali  Iltu  ments  sunk 
to  a  eonsiderable  depth;  the  mansiuu- house  and  plan- 
tation of  Walcots,  with  ihe  negro  huu,  sunk  into  a  deep 
chasm,  and  mra  boiied  with  the  soil  Arom  the  iw^ghbOQciiig 
heights ;  and  in  die  eoune  of  the  nif  ht  tb*  fhee  of  tiio 
diatriet  was  completely  changed  Some' cocoa-nut  trrr-;  and 
oven  a  windmill  were  gradually  rcmoVL-il  miny  Iiuudred 
yards  from  their  original  position. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century  laws  were  passed  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  oottoQ  on  the  island,  and  for  punish- 
ing with  da«tla  pemms  convieted  <^  cuttii^  and  dfawisg 
gNd  eoioa.  Tho  oxtramdmary  raortality  of  dw  Ornish 
troops  induced  the  ministr}'  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  raising 
negro  teuiments,  a  measure  which  was  received  with  great 
<lissatisfac!ion  l;irouf:hoat  tlii;  West  Inritr'-,  and  beverelv 
commented  on  in  the  aMembly  *jl  l{Lirb;idueii,  where  several 
resolutions  were  pasted  in  opposiiiuii  Il>  the  proposed  organi- 
sation of  thoM  tioopt:  BMWtiieless,  the  ialaadeis  ahowod 
proo&  of  their  loyaltjr  In  ebltaeting  upwatds  of  15,iMM.  to- 
wards the  war  aejainst  the  French. 

I>uring  the  last  war  tho  Barbadians  constancy  showtd 
thetr  readiness  to  aid  tne  <:ovemnent  both  witii  men 
and  money ;  they  remained  free  from  foreign  ag^resMion, 
and  DO  event  of  importance  ooeorred  during  this  mterval. 
The  jrmn  M16  aad  1885  wm  marked  by  Tiolaot  and 
orgamsBd  tagamtHhoM  of  At  negroes,  widi  boniings, 
destruction  of  propert}',  and  murder.  In  May,  18S4,  Bar- 
bodoes  was  created  a  bishop's  see,  the  diocese  of  which 
comprehends  all  the  British  ]>  i  -e-isioos  in  tho  fflfiMmu 
chain,  with  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana. 

The  island  is  subject  to  periodical  hurricanes,  by  which  it 
hM  HwqjMntljr  luibrod.  On  tho  Uth  of  Anavat,  1831. 
it  WM  Tiaited  byona  of  a  noat  diwdUU  and  doviMatiog 
nature,  surpassing  even  that  of  1780.  The  appearance  un 
the  preceding  cvcniug  indicated  unsettled  weather:  the 
wind  was  high,  and  about  ten  o'clock  there  fell  a  shower 
of  rain,  succeeded  1^  a  calm.  At  midnight  came  on  a 
strong  squall,  whibh  was  followed  by  heavy  rain  and  a 
smart  bioosa  fimm  dia  N.K.;  the  wind  than  bc*g»n  to 
increase,  and  in  aboot  two  luiiu*  Uow  » tnawndons  gale, 
but  moderated  fur  a  short  time ;  it  tb"n  suddenly  became 
violent  again,  and  at  three  o'clock  was  a  perfect  hurricane. 
From  this  hour  to  five  it  raged  with  unparalleled  \  lU  i  ^  i  , 
with  lightning  at  inlar^'als;  the  bouses  were  IcvcUu  i  t  > 
the  ground  or  unroofed,  the  custom-house  was  blown  do  vn, 
all  tiie  cbuidioa  damagod,  and  thoao  of  St  Full's  and 
Mary's  wen  ontiroly  dostroyod.  The  Oovomnont  Home 
(called  Pilgrim)  was  unroofed,  and  the  governor  only  saved 
himself  by  taking  refugti  in  a  cellar.  Tiie  Lar^yaLlrew  were 
torn  u]i  Irom  the  roots  or  broken  like  reeils.  The  wind 
now  veered  to  east,  back  to  north,  and  again  to  Dorth-west. 
Again  it  shifted  and  blew  fiercely  from  east,  veered  to  south- 
OMt.  ind  About  lis,  o'cioak  bust  ftom  aonth-woit  with 
munrad  violMieOt  ao60iH|»ni<d  by  tonaots  ot  nitu  vhiob 
continued  about  two  hours.  Daylight  discovered  to  the 
terrified  inhabitants  a  most  wrelcln-d  and  deplorable  sceno  ; 
the  fields  were  completely  changeti  nt  i  a  Ussert,  and 
neither  cantis,  corn,  provisions,  nor  treeti  were  left  standmg, 
with  the  partial  exception  of  some  well -sheltered  spots.  Tlie 
loss  of  life  was  estimaled  at  dOOO  aoub ;  and  tho  deBtraetion 
of  property  is  incaknlable.   Tbto  dceadftil  bnnie«M  WM 

felt  also  at  St.  Vi'n/>.itf«,  Tin— ini—^  «ri>^  hyt 

with  much  less  severity. 

Ii,  iiurMjiuii  a  of  an  act  passed  in  thf  IiiMMjr;,,]  Parliament 
for  the  abolition  of  culomal  slavery,  the  1st  of  August,  18.34 
(the  day  appointed),  was  held  at  Barbadoea  as  u  day  of 
sulemn  thanWiving ;  the  negroes  attended  tho  places  of 
worship,  and  the  most  peribct  tranquillity  prevailed.  In 
April,  1834,  the  AsMmbly  passed  a  bill  to  abolish  tho  ob- 
noxious four  and  a  half  per  cent,  duties,  as  a  compensa- 


tion for  tho  loss  sustained  by  the  planteis  Inr  tho  Atwiitiffn 
Act  Thii  bill  hamvm,  inMint  yot  wiOonC  the  myd 
sanetioiu 

In  this  idaad  tiioio  k  a  daas  of  people  called  the 

'  Tenantry  •  By  the  laws  of  the  colony  every  esUte  is 
obligtd  la  maintain  a  certain  number  of  whites,  in  propor- 
tion to  Its  extent.  These  people  have  an  indefeasible  right 
for  life  in  a  houiie  and  garden  on  the  respective  plantatioDa. 
Tho  ndUtia  is  chiofly  oomposed  of  them ;  anowidi  tb«t 
•XMBtion,  tbojp  liffo  in  n  itiSo  of  oanitoto  idleness. 

Tne  oonatitDeat  parts  of  Ao  logblattve  body  of  Barbadoea 
are,  first,  the  governor,  who  is  eppoin'r-d  by  and  repres.  i  ts 
the  'irown  ;  second,  the  council,  u  b<Aly  of  tw^Te,  appointed 
by  the  king;  and,  third,  the  assembly,  wkidl  OOQlHln  of 
twenty-two  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  governor  is  styled  Excellency ;  he  is  eaptain-gonmd, 
obanooUor,and  vioo-odiniial;  bo  has  the  appointment  of  tho 
ndlHia  and  ottwr  military  offieeo  in  dw  colony,  the  coroners, 
captains  of  the  pert,  and  variant  other  civil  offices;  and 
before  the  i.sland  w;ij  njado  a  t  islntprie  in  1824,  he  col- 
lated to  nil  1ivi:il;s,  and  look  praliatss  of  wills.  Judges  and 
justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  him,  with  the  consent 
of  the  council,  and  cannot  be  removed  witfioat  Ibeir  concur* 
rence.  At  ohanoaUor  be  appoint*  tho  two  nniton  in  ^an- 
cery  and  Ao  solteitdr^Miend,  bo  baa  tbe  eostndy  of  the 
in-cat  sp-il,  and  presides  in  the  courts  of  error  and  equity; 
but  as  the  council  are  judges  in  both  these  court.s,  his  vote 
is  of  no  more  V,  11  L:h;  t;  an  that  uT  any  other  member.  As 
vice-admiral  he  is  entitled  to  tbe  rights  of  jetMUU,  flotsam, 
and  ligan.  He  can  summon  and  dissolve  the  assembly, 
and  baa  nmto  on  any  law.  Inhiaabwnootbepnsidentof 
tbe  eonodl  is  Mtbomod  to  admiiditer  tiio  gofornment  wMr 

nenrlv  similnr  porrers. 

The  r  outirii  inuy  be  supposed  to  stand  lu  tho  same  riiik 
in  ihr  r;,l;i:iii-s  as  the  peerage  iu  Fngland,  but  as  the  tenure 
of  their  otlice  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  will  of  tbe 
governor,  they  do  not  poMiM  MM  ittdopolMlence :  and 
akboueb  fireodom  of  Mouoiion  is  expressly  granted  thorn, 
yot  it  IS  oMrsnely  oirenm scribed  by  the  presonee  of  tbo 
governor.  'With  them  may  oripinale  any  bill  unconnected 
with  levies  or  the  dispo^l  of  pub.^c  money ;  they  also  stand 
towards  the  governor  in  the  same  relalmi  as  the  pmy 
council  do  to  the  king  of  G«eat  Britain. 

The  Assembly  is  entirely  composed  of  tin  IWpresentn. 
tives  of  the  people,  anouaUy  oloeted,  two  mmbon  beinr 
sent  bv  each  pariib.  Tbe  qnaUHeotiotn  ibr  an  oiectot  and 
a  member  are  the  same ;  he  must  be  a  free  and  natural- 
bom  subject,  of  twenty-one  years  of  ai?e,  professing  the 
Christian  religion,  and  owning  ten  ar-i's  r  t  1  ir  d,  r  i  h  n.sc 
of  the  joariy  valve  of  10/.  sterling.  On  tbeir  meeting  they 
take  tho  ftot*  «olb%  and  piooMd  to  Ibn  oMoi  of  tlwb> 
i^eakor. 

Tbe  jndioBlQiB  eonsbrts  of  flvo  oouts  of  eoannoD  pleas,  to 

each  of  which  there  is  a  judge  and  four  ns^istants  ;  they 
commence  their  sittings  in  January,  and  i  niiUuue  ihem  by 
nrljnij  riiiii(!i;t  l".  itv  four  weeks  till  S^'piou^her :  Arom  these 
<  uuris  appoaU  lie  in  all  causes  to  the  governor  and  council. 
The  Court  of  Buboquer  is  held  by  a  chief  baron  and  toast 
puisne  baiono ;  n  oonrt  of  gmnd  loioioM  of  over  end  !«• 
miner,  gaol  delivery,  and  geneni  aowloiM  of  tne  poaee,  io 
held  t'ricc  n  voar  ;  the  chief-justico,  who  is  appointed  by  tbe 
go\  i  rii  ur,  Liys  li  member  of  tho  council  and  a  judge  of 

one  tjf  the  ruLlrtb  vi  ronuii'.irj  |ll^'a^  :  si\  irc-ehoider.-  are  sum- 
moned from  each  pansb,  from  among  whom  are  selected  the 
grand  and  petty  juries.  TbeiiHions'  coaitmajr  oontinae  its 
attings  fiMir  days.  andngnHMipownrt  inoU  enmiiml  ciob» 
own  to  tibo  life  of  tbeofcndor ;  in  infctioi'  cues  die  governor 
mny  remit  tbe  punishment,  and  even  in  capital  cases  he 
Uiiiy  reprieve  till  the  king  s  pleasure  be  known.  A  great 
objection  to  the  system  is,  that  the  judges  art;  Rfjiierally 
planters,  or  merchants,  who  have  not  been  educated  for  the 
bar,  and  are  for  the  most  part  without  tboklMWlodge  nqni* 
site  to  qnalifjr  them  for  sucb  on  ofloo. 

Bamdooa  appears  qnite  dotadied  ftom  tbe  Caribbaaik 
chain,  bein^  eighty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St.  'Vincent, 
the  nearest  island.  It  lien  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  is  of  an  oval 
form,  filti'fu  inilf«  long,  and  ten  broad  in  thf?  ■■vn.L'^t  part. 
Nature  has  tbrtihcd  its  coasts,  which  arc  for  tbe  greatest 
part  inaccesaible  to  vessels  of  above  fifty  tons,  in  consequence 
of  a  coral  reef  whicb  mna  off  all  the  eastern  and  noitbom 
side  of  tho  iahnd;  tbe  other  paru  of  tbe  oooat  bsn  bM 
fortified  at  a  great  expense.  The  island  ogntoiaa  IMidTft 
acres,  nearly  all  of  whieb  are  under  onWvatioa:  tho  aott 
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B  th«  lowlands  is  black,  and  somewhat  reddi&h  lu  ilw  parts 
whore  it  is  shallow,  on  the  hill!)  chalky,  marly,  and  near  I  bo 
•aa-shore,  sandy ;  the  rock  which  supplies  this  mti  ia  a  ter- 
tiary sbeU  limestone,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Nugent's 
Sketch  of  tbs  CknliQgj  «t  Antigna,'  ia  2Vatit.  qf  Qeot. 
8oe..  vol.  There  «i«  no  ■spewmcM  of  Toktante  m> 
Con  TIjl'  blai  k  :aould  is  suiteo  to  the  s-r.-nr  rnne,  which  is 
as  prudut-liVo  here  as  in  any  island  of  tnc  West  Indies, 
coboept  St.  Kitfs;  the  M  il  is,  lumner,  considered  to  be  ex- 
hausted, and  requires  much  inanunne^.  The  destruction  oi 
the  woods,  though  it  wadw  the  cuuntry  more  healthful, 
kM  diiBiiiith»d  tb*  qnutity  of  itiiit  and  thiMby  bfloa 
datrioMBtal  to  tiw  ^ihuileiB.  BuMom  ttfll  eonromes  « 
eonsideraWc  amount  ofEnj^lish  maiTitfuctures.  Of  the  ex- 
ports su^ar  ii>  the  !>tuple  ;  but  mm,  ginger,  cotton,  and  aloes 
form  considerable  items. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  comparatively  low,  with 
gulljfi'imdulating  hiUl»  The  climate,  though  warm,  is 
wrinpt  as  healthy  as  anjr  pirt  ot  the  Wm*  ImuMi  and  the 
Mat  ia  greatlT  alleviated  by  dM  tn4»'«ittd,  vfafeh  «0Bstam1y 
hlows  over  the  island;  indeed,  the  longovity  uf  ir^  mh:i- 
hitants  is  a  proof  of  its  salubrity.  But  the  awiul  limn 
canes  with  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  visited  rer.- 
der  the  value  of  property  very  uneertain.  There  are  several 
hitominoua  springs,  some  of  which  f^irtiish  the  green  tar 
Hhaft  dllaft  lOMliaa  tha  want  «f  pitoh  and  lanpHiiL  Two 
fOBDinrti  «f  foevirgin  1b(«at  stfll  vemain,  mar  ona  of  which 

il  a  small  pool  of  wati^r.  pcrfyi:tly  roUJ,  Though,  from  its 
eoostant  bubbiiLg,  it  uppr.m  lo  ho  iii  a  of  cbullitiou  ;  if 
aa  ignited  match  or  t-an>lle  is  passed  over  its  surface,  the 
air  bunts  into  tlame  and  shoots  upwards  in  a  quivering 
adomn  of  light,  oamaA  doubtless  by  a  perftetual  escape  of 
■olpbtuMtsd  hydRMn  gaa.  Ona  or  two  solitaqr  apecimens 
■ay  itn  he  wan  of  ttiatnawUdi  is  supposed  to  have  given 

name  to  the  island  ;  it  is  covered  in  an  rxtniortlinary  man- 
ner wUu  frreiit  mats  of  twisted  tendiJs,  fcLxungiy  resembhng 
a  beard 

Bridgetown,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  Carlisle  Bay,  at 
the  south-west  end  of  tb<  :4la.nd ;  it  is  two  miles  in  length, 
and  half  a  nik  wide.  Though  imguUrly  built,  it  oontaina 
many  very  hanteoe  hovMs.  and  a  brge  squaiv  ailonied 
with  a  good  statuo  of  f.cril  Nt  jn,  who  is  a  great  favourite 
in  the  West  Indies.  1  (.  i  ml  u:ib  a  cathedral,  which  is  spaci- 
oua  and  pl.nti.  its  t^jwei?  h' irceiy  rising  above  the  roof,  for 
fear  of  hurricanes,  fur  which  reason  itLo  the  churches  are 
without  steeples.  Besides  the  churches,  there  are  several 
ahanriii  and  a  gnat  annibar  of  aafaoob  Hot  whilaa  and 
Maeka.  Tbt  tomtSl  and  aaMnUy  naec  and  hoU  HMr 
•ittinB;s  in  Tho  same  building  with  the  common  prison ;  and 
here  also  tiie  various  law-courts  are  held.  There  are  some 
very  ezeellent  literary  and  scientific  societies  in  the  t  wn. 
and  some  good  libraries.  A  ooilege  was  founded  by  General 
Oadrington.  but  the  fiands  having  bean  iU-appliad,  what 
wm  inlandadaa  annhranitf  te  jonng  nan  haa  djnndM 
tetoameMaaheolftraftwIniyt.  AHufwdier  thananon 
the  isl.ind  twenty-three  schools,  containing  I2S1  scholars. 

Ther«  are  l>0!<ides  three  other  towns  of  smaller  note, 
called  Oistin's,  St.  Jamos  s,  and  Speight's  :  the  two  former 
ai«  mere  hanuets.  Speight's  town  is,  however,  a  place  of 
considerable  importvioe.  The  popnUtion  of  the  island  in 
WOf  indnding  vriiiiaai  tm  ookniad  poopla^  and  afevao» 
nmaantad  t»  »Me7  wnk. 

The  principal  itnrl  iude.  d  almost  the  only  anchorage  is 
in  Carlisle  Bsv,  rti  Bridguiown,  where  the  merchant- vessels 
loa  l  and  liarL't'  their  cargoes,  the  sugar  being  brought 
&om  the  other  parts  of  the  island  m  small  vessels  called 
droghert.  Carlisle  Bay  is  cptke  open  to  the  westward,  but 
iiM&aeid  hjr  a  pngaotrnf  tongoa  of  land,  aallad  Needham's 
Print,  ftom  the  trade>'innd  and  Ae  Aliantra  tmii;  and 
exoept  in  casn  nf  n  hiirr'fanc  iii;iv  hrj  considered  a  secure 
port.  There  is  a  smalt  bay  also  uti'  Oistin's,  where  vessels 
oeoaaionally  anchor  as  they  do  off  Speight  s  town. 

There  are  two  small  streams,  besides  the  Mole  which 
nna  through  Bridgetown,  and  ^  kiand  ia  generally  well- 
aafpliad  with  watar;  but  flre-wood  ia  expoMiffa.  Sloek. 
tagetables,  and  fruit  are  plentifbU  The  total  Taiiw  of  ira- 
piiTts  into  thecoloiiv  in  Is  i2  was  4fll,3U8<.  sterling  moncv, 
about  ono-si.xth  part  ul  which  consisted  of  codfish,  giain, 
and  Hour,  principally  from  our  North  American  colonies ; 
Ika  nmaining  imports  were  of  manufactured  goods  and 
yantatfani  bImb,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kin^om.  Of 
nie  exports,  sugar  ia  the  staple,  upwards  of  M  miUiona  of 
|ottnd%  or  naarljp  11»0M  tons,  having  bean  ihippad  itaaa 


the  isiauu  lu  The  reraauuug  exports  during  thai 

year  consisted  of  arrow-root,  oofi'ee,  cotton,  ginger,  molasses, 
rum,  and  small  quaatitiea  of  cocoa,  logwood,  aloea,  and 
hides. 

Tha  aalaij  of  tha  gownav,  ineltidii«  Ua  ytf  «mi- 
mandar  of  the  fimaa,  and  an  dlowaneo  nr  tdde  money  and 

servants,  amounts  to  6200/.  per  nnn  irn.  Of  this  amount 
2666^.  lis,  -id.  is  |)aid  by  the  colony,  and  the  remainder  by 
the  home  government. 

Bridgetown  is  m  13  &'  N.  lat,  and  &9°  41'  W.  long. 

(Foyer's  Hulory  of  Barbadoet ;  Oi^otlMmNiamgtiltir  $ 
Bmn  Bdwasda'a  IFart  imim,  9uA 

BARBAOOBS  CHBRRY.^m  K  AunnsiA.] 

BARBAD0B8  FLOWXE  FENCE.    [See  Pouf- 

CIANA  1 

BARBARIAN.  Tho  Greek  <cim  BoplSofoc  (barbaros) 
appears  originally  U>  have  been  applied  to  language,  signi- 
fying a  mode  of  speech  which  was  unintelligible  to  the 
Greeka;  anditwaa  perhapaan  imitative  wonl  intended  to 
repreaant  *  mfma  and  indiatinet  aoond.  (See  INmk  ii. 
-'liT  :  and  Straho,  cited  and  illustrated  in  the  PhiitJogieal 
Mu  feumf  vol.  i.  p.  611.)  Borftoro*.  it  will  be  observed,  il 
f yriiied  by  a  repetition  of  tlie  same  syllable,  bur-har-oi. 
Afterwards,  bowevet,  when  ail  the  races  and  states  uf  Greek 
origin  obtained  a  eonunon  name,  itohtatned  a  general  ne«^ 
tive  sense,  and  expreiaed  oU  panona  who  wan  ne<  Owali 
(See  Thucyd.  L  3.)  At  ^  aa»e  time,  as  Ae  Oiceha  made 
much  greater  advam  -  s  in  civilization,  and  were  much  su- 
perior m  natural  tapuuty  to  their  neighbours,  the  wonl  in 
qu-j?ii  11  ubtained  an  accos.tary  sense  of  inferiority  both  in 
cultivation  and  in  native  faculty,  and  thus  implied  ^me- 
thing  nova  than  the  term  Cit^c,  or  foreigner.  At  first  the 
Rotnanawan  inohided  anuaic  the  harhanana  \  than  Aorten 
signilM  all  who  waiw  not  Ronana  or  Gradta.  In.  dia 
middle  ages,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  it  was 
applied  to  the  Teutonic  races  who  overran  the  countries  of 
western  K  ii  >|  i  ,  who  did  not  oouMder  it  as  a  t«rui  of  re- 
proach, since  they  adopted  it  themsetvus,  and  used  it  in  theit 
own  oodee  of  law  as  an  appellation  of  the  Gamaaa  aa  op> 
poaad  to  the  Banana.  AtnUtar  perioditwaa  apnliadto 
the  Moota,  and  thtti  an  extenlive  trieton  Uw  noidi  of  Afiian 
obtained  the  name  of  Barbary.    [See  Barbaby.] 

Barbarian,  in  modern  lan^^iiHges,  means  a  person  in 
a  low  state  of  civilization,  without  any  reference  to  the 

tiace  of  his  birth,  so  that  the  native  of  any  country  might 
a  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  barhatiam.  The  word  lias  thna 
antiidy  loot  itapomitiva  andpcapar  meaning  ^mom-QnmaM, 
or  iion>ilflaioN»  and  ia  naad  anfauively  to  that  wUab  wn 
onoe  ite  accaiiaiy  and  aahoidinale  aann  of  rui*  and  wa> 
civilizfd. 

B.VIIBABOS8A.  (8aaEtaiinicL.BnipararorGai^ 

nirir.\ .  | 

i>  A  Rli  A  RO'SSA,  ARCXyDJE.  was  bom  in  the  islnnd  of 
Matelin  (MytikBah  about  tha  year  M74,of  Cbristiao  psraata. 
Hie  &thiir,  who  foOowed  Uie  trade  of  a  putter,  had  a  fcmily 
of  three  sons  and  fourdauglitcrK.  The  i^ldoi  K>n,whon  twenty 
years  of  age,  went  on  boanl  a  Turkish  privateer,  embracing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Muhammediui  fuith,  when  he  assumed 
the  Tmrkish  name  uf  Armxljo,  or  Oroocb.  Having  aerred 
for  several  years,  diu-ing  which  ba  dbttnguiabed  hiniaetfhy 
Ym  bravery  and  intalUganee^  he  waa  appoiniad  eanoMMdar 
of  a  galliot,  which  waa  Ittad  out  by  some  speeuhtm  at  C«n> 
stantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  cruizing  in  the  Archip»  l.iei-. 
airainst  the  merchant-vessels  u(  nations  at  war  vsith  tii« 
Porte.  He  was  henceforth  styled  Aro-idje  Ra'ts,  i.  e. 
Captain  Arooc^e.  After  he  came  out  oi  the  Dardanellea. 
he  told  the  crew,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  OMB  of  has 
own  aboiea,  that  th^  would  has*  a  bcOer  ehan«n  and  be 
mora  at  liberty,  \X  instead  of  erainng  in  the  Anhipelago 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Sultun's  offlccrs,  they  went  out  it. to 
wide  Mediterranean,  and  took  their  station  uff  tho  coa»l 
of  Africa,  The  practice  of  privateering  on  a  large  scale  was 
not  eominon  at  that  time  among  the  Turiui.  Having 
obtained  the  cheerflil  aaiant  of  his  men  to  follow  hire 
irimafar  ho  lad  than*  ha  lauehad  at  Metelin,  vhnin  be 
fbnnd  that  hia  Mher  was  dead,  and  had  left  Ins  ftanOy  in 
pnvnrtv.  Aroodje  bestowed  some  rrli-t' l-.i- sisters,  ;iti'! 
took  Ins  two  brothers  on  board.  iiauiig  met  another 
Turkish  guiliol,  he  persuaded  the  master  and  crew  to 
cruise  in  company  with  him  and  under  hi^  duectioou 
Arriving  at  Goletta,  tho  harbour  uf  Tunis,  in  li04,  he  waa 
watt  neeived  by  tha  niguiag  Bey.  Muky  Mohaminndi  aa 
atthiltlMaU  tha  wAk  atttn  af  Maitb  Aftien  wan 
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under  appreheoiiom  fnnri  the  power  of  Spain.  Aroodje 
having  safled  in  hh  own  galliot  fcs-  the  ooaat  of  Italy,  fell 
In,  off  tha  ialMd  of  Slba.  with  two  laig*  Paptl  giilgw 
fiehly  ladan,  and  boond  ftotn  G«DOa  to  CiTitareooliia.  Tm 

crewi  of  the  Frsn^ys  not  expecting  to  mrrt  with  a  Turkish 
corsair  in  those  seas,  took  no  precautioii»,  and  let  Aroodje 
a[ipr<»u-li  eloae  to  one  of  them,  when  he  at  onco  gave 
Uiu  order  to  board,  and  with  httle  diiBculty  took  po«- 
taMion  of  a  ship  much  Uifir  tbui  hit  MPlk  He  then 
maoMd  the  prixe  with  his  own  aMn  nd  iMnd  towaids 
the  other  galley,  whMi  allowtd  Hwlf  to  bo  ■orpriaed  in  liko 
maniior.  After  thia,  Aroodje  returned  to  the  coast  of  Tunia 
with  hia  two  prises.  His  feme  now  rose  high  atoni^  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  many  Turkiah  nnd  Mooriah 
adventurers  applied  to  Kcr\  e  under  him.  In  the  toiiowing 
yoar  ho  mpmed  and  took  a  lnr(>t>  Spanish  ship  with  money 
and  soldiwo  on  board.   The  fort  of  GoletU  was  his  head- 

rirtera  ;  thoio  he  diapoeed  of  bis  prises,  paying  a  tithe  to 
Bey  ofTuniit.  Having  built  several  more  galliots,  he 
assembled  a  s<]uadron  of  eitjlii  pood  shipe,  two  of  which 
were  command r  1  I  v  his  brothers.  Ho  was  successful  in 
his  eruixes,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  ^nw 
enormofllljr  lioh.  The  (Jhristiun  sailons.  whi'se  terror  he 
had  bB«iiBB»  gavo  him  the  name  of  BubwosMi,  Snm  the 
(Moar  of  his  beaid,  which  was  red ;  othm  e»y  from  • 
corruption  of  the  •^nrh  Baba  Anjodje,  Baba  beinp  a 
familiar  Turkish  appellation  of  respect  as  well  fu  at- 
tachntiont,  answering  to  our  '  Fitlier."  In  1510  the  Bey 
of  Tunis  gave  him  the  soTemment  of  the  island  of  Jerbi, 
which  had  been  attMkeddlortty  before  by  a  Spanish  expedi- 
tion, thoagh without  meeMot  and  eeooidiinily  Jerbi  beeano 
Aroodjw'k  heBd>queiten.  In  ISIS,  when  his  sqnadrtm 
consisted  of  twelve  sail,  ho  received  a  Tncssoge  from  the 
Mtxirish  king  of  Boojeiah,  near  Algieni,  who  had  been  dis-  j 
[>os»essed  of  his  to«Ti  by  the  Spanianh,  and  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  mountains.  Anjodje  having  mustered  100(1 
wcil-'armed  Turks,  sailed  fbr  Boojeiah.  landed  near  the 
phMOb  and  beiog  joined  by  a  body  of  aativM^  othMked  the 
town.  A  breach  being  made  in  tho  wall,  he  led  hit  men 
to  the  assault,  hut  found  himself  vigorously  resisted  by  the 
Sp«niard.s ;  and  havmg  had  hi«  left  arm  carried  off  by  a 
raimon-b.iU,  he  withdrew  with  his  men  on  board  hid  sliips 
and  nailed  again  for  Jerbi.  On  bis  way  h«  seized  a  Genoese 
vessel  ncbly  laden,  which  ho  incensed  the  Senate  of  Genoa, 
that  they  sent  Andrea  Doria  with  a  squadron  to  atlaek 
Goletta.  where  Aroodje's  galleys  were  lying  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Hadher.  anerwards  famous  under 
the  name  of  Khair  P'ddin.  Doria  having  landed  Kome  troops, 
attacked  (Jok'lta  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  obliged  Hadher 
to  run  BW&r,  after  having  sunk  six  of  his  galleys:  Doria  car- 
liad  awaj  me  rest.  The  two  .brothers  bowevor  soon  lofltted 
a  sqnadron  ;  and  in  ISIS,  Anoxia  having  recovered  ftom 
bis  wound,  made  a  second  attack  on  Boojeiah,  but  was 
again  repulsed ;  he  tiicn  repaired  to  the  harbour  of  Jijil, 
in  that  vicinit}'.  where  he  found  means  so  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  inhabitants,  by  promises  of  protection 
against  their  neighbours,  and  by  distributing  among  them 
tome  cargoes  of  com  which  he  had  seixed,  that  they 
ananimously  proclaimed  biro  their  sovereign.  It  bad  been 
long  tho  abject  of  Aroodje's  ambition  to  obtain  an  in- 
dependent sovereignty  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 
That  country  wa^  then  in  a  condition  Ibvourable  to  his 
views,  being  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  often  at 
variance  among  themselves,  while  thev  were  aU  threat- 
'ined  by  the  Bedoweens  or  Berbers  of  the  intoilort  and  by 
the  Spaniards  from  the  sea.  The  Spaniards  wore  masters 
of  Oran,  Boojeiah,  and  other  places ;  they  had  also  built  a 
fort  on  the  little  island  opposite  tho  town  of  Algiers,  or 
Aljczira,frum  which  the  town  iakm  iU  name  [see  AtoiRRs]. 
They  were  therefore  masters  of  the  harbour,  and  they 
obliged  the  people  of  the  town  to  pay  them  tribute.  The 
Algerines  applied  for  protection  to  a  iMwerful  Arab  Sheik 
of  the  interior,  called  Salem  Abcn  Toomi,  and  made  him 
their  sovereign.  Salem,  unable  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out 
of  tho  island,  applii^l  to  AriKKlje  for  assistance.  Aroo<lje  at 
that  time,  afkr  having  defeated  and  killed  the  Sheik  of 
Couco,  a  troublesome  neighbour  of  hia  new  subjects  of 
Jijil,  had  just  set  off  on  another  eaipodition  against  the  little 
to^rn  of  Shcrshcl.  west  of  Algiers,  where  Care  Hassan, 
another  Turkish  adventurer  and  one  of  Aroodje's  former 
shipmates,  had  set  himself  up  as  an  independent  chief.  Two 
•ti"li  tnen<'ould  not  long  remain  in  the  -■amc  iieiglibiiurlnKHl. 
ArQo<\)e  came  upon  Hassan  suddenly,  and  having  obliged 


him  to  surrendi:!r,  had  his  head  struck  off,  and  took  pott' 
session  of  Sheriiliel.  Ha  now  attended  to  Salem's  invitation, 
and  npaiiad  with  hia  faithfta  Turks  to  Algiers,  where  he 
was  loeeived  wiA  itreat  honoor,  and  lodged  in  Balem's 

palace,  Here  he  sxin  Ixilmh  t  i  assume  the  t  me  of  ,i 
master,  v,!u1(j  his  nu-u  lued  upon  the  cilizcna.  Salem,  dis- 
satisfied with  all  th- V  I  s  '.I'lrtl  out  of  the  town  and  joined 
hi8  Arab  countrymen  inland  :  but  Aroodje  found  means  to 
entice  him  to  an  interview,  when  he  treacherously  put  hini 
to  death*  and  the  Turks,  having  seised  00  the  ibrts  and  gates 
of  the  town,  proelahnsd  Amo^e  Sultan  of  Algiers.  This 
happened  in  ISlfi,  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  Turkish 
dominion  over  Algiers.  The  tale  o(  Salem's  death  has  been 
told  ill  various  ways  ;  however,  it  is  certain  that  ho  was  got 
rid  of  by  Aroodj*>  Several  oonspirames  were  formed  against 
the  usurped  po««r  of  Aroodje,  bat  tbey  all  failed,  and  tiio 
conspiraMs wsra ponishod  with  bis  usual  severity.  In  15 1 7. 
a  Spanish  armament  came  into  the  bay  of  Algiers,  and  landed 
somr  trr^^ps;  but  a  storm  disper>ed  the  shiji-s,  an  1  ilje  men 
who  had  landed  were  either  put  to  death  >  r  t.iki  u  as  slaves, 
Tho  mulatto  king  ol'Tennes  also  ottarki  1  Algiers  by  land, 
but  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  escape  into  the  mountains, 
and  Tennes  submitted  to  Aroodje. 
Tho  nost  Tifltoiy  of  Aioodio  waa  ovar  tho  Arab  kinf^of 


Tlemian,  tho  meet  pewerfbl  ebief  in  ^  eountry. 

their  king's  defeat,  the  people  of  Tiemsan  cut  off  his  head, 
and  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Is.iac,  one  of 
Aroodje's  brothent,  lost  his  lite  in  tln^  t  xixsdition.  Aroodje 
now  reigned  over  the  greater  part  of  the  present  state  of 
Algiers,  and  as  far  west  as  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom 
of  Fos.  Tho  SfWiiards  of  Oran.  alarmed  at  the  lafid 
toeeesB  of  weh'an  enterprising  chie(  demanded  reinifatee- 
inents  from  Spain,  and  Charles  V.,  in  1518,  sent  10,000 
men  under  the  Marquis  de  Comares,  with  orders  to  drive 
Arocwlje  out  of  Tlcmsan.  Aroodje  had  hardly  15  00  men 
that  he  oould  depend  upon,  the  country  people  rose  against 
him,  and  he  wont  oat  of  Tkmsan  by  night  with  his  tnistv 
Turks  and  Us  tnasoMSk  in  hopas  of  being  ablo  to  toaoh 
Algiers.  Ho  was  doseiy  ptimed  by  the  Spaniards  till  lia 
reached  the  benki«  of  tho  river  Maileh.  about  twenty-five 
miles  north-east  of  Tiemsan,  when  he  ordered  his  trea- 
sures to  be  scattered  on  the  way,  in  hopes  of  retarding  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Meantime  be  crossed  the  river 
with  the  advanced  party  of  his  men,  bot  the  Soaniaids  fell 
on  the  main  body  in  the  soar  haltan  thajr  soon  onss.  and 
Aroodje  bearing  the  cries  of  his  old  companions  calling  to 
him  for  assistance,  resolutely  turn-  1  bat  k  and  rc-cro>s<  d 
the  river,  detarmincd  to  fight  autl  sLare  their  fate.  H« 
hastily  formed  them  on  a  rising  ground,  and  fought  despe- 
rately at  their  head,  until  he  fell  covered  wim  wounds 
amidst  heaps  of  tiw  slain.  Few  of  his  men  found  their  wajr 
to  Algiers  to  oarry  the  dismali  news  to  hia  hiadiarwhoaB  hia 
had  left  hi  charge  of  the  town.  Aroodjo.  or  Barbaroasa,  aa 
he  is  generally  called,  was  forty-four  years  of  age  when  he 
fell,  fburteen  years  of  which  he  had  spent  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary.  He  left  no  children.  Mcr  U-ss  ai,  iu;  wai*  to  his 
enemies  or  rivals,  and  totally  unprincipled  and  reckless  in 
the  pursuit  sf  his  ambitious  aebemes.  he  was  not  wantsnlf 
cruel.  He  teems  to  have  been  leaUv  halovsd  and  ranaelsa 
by  his  attendants,  dependants,  and  nlW«Miars.  ththsr 
H  ;u  lo,  who  was  at  Algiers  in  the  httor  part  of  the  same 
century,  renders  full  justice  to  Barbarossas  personal  qua- 
lities, and  be  had  his  information  from  those  who  had  Ih^vai 
in  their  youth  about  Araodio's  person,  and  had  known  him 
familiarly.  The  ausitt^ whieh  noat'distinguished  liim,  and 
which  ensured  his  luoceas,  waa  his  aMiaordinaiy  aetivitj 
and  rapidity  of  movements,  whidi  surprised  his  enemies  bo> 
fore  they  were  prepi.re  l  t  i  n  sist  him.  He  was  altogether 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  adventurers  thst  has  ever 
appeared. 

(Haedot  TofOgTt{/la  «  Hutgria  de  Ami;  Marmol. 

de  Tasey,  Hutairt  d dtg«r.) 
BARBARCySSA.  KHAlR  BDDI'N,  brother  of  the 

preceding.  His  iiamt'  \*ris  Hadher,  h\;f  in  tlio  n-iirsc  nfl-is 
successful  career  he  wms  lionoured  by  .Sulun  S  tl  wnau  with 
the  title  of  Khair  Eddin,  «.  e.  '  th«  good  of  tho  t  utJi.'  H* 
is  also  styled  by  historians  Barbaiossa  U..  having  succeeded 
his  brother  in  the  sovereign^  of  Algiars,  and  bmag  kaowil 
at  sea  by  the  samo  fbr^aidable  name.  On  tho  news  af 
Aroodje's  death,  the  INirks  at  Algiers  IssmadialBly  pao- 
clnimed  his  lirotber.  The  folio  win  ir  year,  1319. a  newuma- 
ment  from  Spain  appeared  before  A  Igiers,  but  it  met  with  tho 
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nme  fate  m  Um  fiMnar.  Many  ships  vera  lotlin  » tiom. 
and  a  great  number  of  Spaniaras  were  taken  priaoBm  on 

!*hore.  Hadher,  finditiR  himself  insecure  on  his  throne, 
made  an  uffer  of  the  sovereignty  uf  Algiers  to  SeUia  I., 
Sultas  of  CkMMtantinople.  on  condition  of  being  himseli'  ap- 
pointed paebA  W  vinrof,aild  of  receiving  a  reinfbrcetnent  of 
troops  fmn  tlw  sultan.  SsUrn  accepted  the  offer,  and  sent 
bim  in  1 51 9  his  flrmaun  of  appointment  as  Pacba  or  Regent 
of  Algiers,  anil  a  body  of  2000 janissaries.  Prom  that  time 
Algier:^  became  subject  to  the  high  domlr.ion  cftlic  Porte, 
and  the  Turkish  supremacy  over  the  natives  was  firmly 
established.  In  1630,  Hadher.  after  many  attempts,  took. 
«t  l»st.  the  Utde  fort  on  the  isleod  opposite  Al^en,  and 
sentenoed  the  Spanish  eemnuukler  to  m  orael  deelb.  He 
rhf^r.  joined  the  js1t\n  1  to  the  mainland  by  a  mole,  which 
n'n(icrcd  the  harbour  of  Algiers  safe.  In  this  labour  he 
employed  a  great  number  of  Chri.'itian  ]:ivrs :  he  a.!.  >  furti 
fled  the  town  by  sea  and  by  land.  He  made  several  expe- 
ditions inland  against  the  Bedoweens  and  Berbers,  and 
■flsinst  the  Spaniards  of  Oran :  Boos  also  snnendend  to 
hna.  Meantmie  his  i^alleys  inftated  die  Iffetftertinean, 
and  especially  the  coasts  of  Spain. 

In  1532,  the  people  of  Tunis  being  dissatisfied  with  their 
kinfj,  Muley  Has.san,  invited  Barbarossa,  who  landed  at 
Ooletta,  drove  Hassan  away,  and  took  possession  of  Tunis 
in  the  nanieef  Solyroan.  Sultan  of  the  Turks.  Solyman. 
ia  order  to  oppose  Andna  Onria,  wboni  Charles  v.  had 
made  his  admiral,  and  who  was  then  seourinff  the  seas 
of  the  Levant,  appointed  Barbarossa  his  '  pacna  of  the 
t^a,'  uf  great  admiral.  Barbarossa,  lca\-ing  the  regency  of 
Algiers  to  his  friend  Hassan  Aga,  a  Sardinian  renegade, 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  where  ho  assumed  the  oonunand 
of  the  Turkish  fleet.  In  1534  he  sailed  for  the  eoaat  of 
Italy,  pasiied  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and.  landing  on  several 
points  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ravaged  the  countr}-  and 
carried  away  an  immense  booty.  He  a->sa:lL  ;l,  in  the  night, 
tbo  town  of  Fondi,  licaled  the  walk  and  plundered  it,  carrying 
away  the  inhabitants  as  sla\'ea.  It  was  a)dd  tiiat  his  chief 
object  in  this  attaek  was  to  aeiie  the  penes  of  Qiulia 
Goiucaga,  the  wifh  of  Vetpasiano  Colonna,  Coinit  of  Pondi. 
who  was  reckoncfi  nne  of  the  handsom'^it  women  in  Italy. 
She,  however,  had  juat.  time  to  escape  oat  of  the  town  in  her 
bed-clothes.  Barbarossa,  returning  to  Tunis,  was  soon  after 
attacked  by  Charles  V.  in  person,  with  Admiral  Doris,  Fer- 
rante  Gonzaga.  and  other  captains.  Doria  took  Go1ettS,end 
Barhamaa  shnt  himself  up  in  Tunisj  hnt  the  mmerous 
Christian  slaves  in  the  taim  having  tWMted,  he  wis  obliged 
la  c?rnpr  and  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  entered  Tunis,  which 
vkii,  birbarciusly  pillaged.  Doria  nexttook  Bona,  and  placed 
a  garrison  in  it.  Barbarossa  having  reached  Algiers,  put 
to  sea  again  in  his  own  galleys,  and  made  many  prizes  off 
tile  eoast  of  Spain.  In  1537,  Solvman  collected  a  large 
ftmeat  LaVallona,  on  the  ooast  of  Albania,  for  tho  invasion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Barbaroasa  repairing  there 
with  the  fleet,  landed  part  of  the  tr o  if  s  near  Castro,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto,  took  tlic  town,  and  devastated  the 
country.  Disputes  breaking  out  soon  after  between  Bar- 
harossa  and  some  Venetian  ships  of  war  which  wera  sailing 
past  the  Turkish  fleet,  this  led  to  a  war  between  Voiioe 
and  the  Porte,  in  which  Barbarossa  attacked  Corfu,  and 
nraged  the  island,  but  failed  in  Ukinfr  the  town.  His 
next  stepwns  to  rail  to  the  Archipelago,  where  lu:  plun- 
dered the  islands  of  Paros,  Naxoe,  Syra,  Tenos,  and  others 
which  belonged  to  the  Venetians.  In  the  following  year  he 
sailed  to  the  Adriatie,  wbera  the  fleets  ofCharies  V.,  Ve- 
nice, and  the  Pope,  had  assembled  st  Covftt.  Hie  Piope's 
galleys  having  entered  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  Barbarossa 
blockaded  the  entrance,  when  Doria,  and  Capello,  the  Ve- 
netian admiral,  sailed  out  of  Corfu  to  offer  him  battle  in 
September,  i&3S.  As  Barbarossa  came  out  of  the  gulf  he 
was  vigorously  attacke<l  by  the  Venetians,  and  sailed  back. 
CapeUo  wished  to  follow  him  in,  hat  Doria  ok|ieetsd,  and  re- 
tomed  to  Ssnta  Maura.  The  oatery  of  the  other  ofBoen.  and 
especially  of  the  Venetians,  mr\i*.(-  O^'itx  wrif^h  anchor,  v.nd 
sail  once  more  for  Ada,  when  Barbaros.sa  again  came  out  to 
meet  them  ;  but  Doria,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Venetian  admiral,  kept  at  a  distance,  and  refused  to  attack 
tho  enemy.  Doria  then  sailed  back  into  Corfu,  Mlowed  by 
the  Ottomanii  vho  took  sevetai  ships  in  the  rear.  This 
alkir  has  been  maemifled  hf  the  Turkish  writer  of  the 
Ibnkh  al  nikmarn  ih.  '  fl  stury  of  the  Ottomans,'  into  a 
deWt  of  Dona  by  Barbarosaa.  The  conduct  of  Doria 
ea  thiB  ewsiioB  ba»  been  atnibed  bj  some  to  U«  natioiMl 


jealousy  of  the  Venetians,  and  by  othen  to  seerat  instnie- 
tions  from  Charles  V.,  who  might  wish  to  humble  rather 
than  to  support  Venice.    In  the  next  year,  B  'rbjru  s;i 
took  by  stonn  Castelnovo,  in  (be  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  where 
Doria  harl  left  a  Spanish  garrison,  which  was  all  cut  to 
pieces.  In  1542.  Francis  I.  of  Fnnoe  havinginade  alUmiee 
with  Sultan  Solyman  against  Chariea  V„the  TnUah  fninee 
sent  Barbarossa  into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  fleet  of  t 
galleys  and  10,000  soldien,  the  whole  of  which  force  he  put 
at  the  ilispi'^Lil  of  the  King  of  France.   Barljaross.!  b<_'i;aii  bv 
his  usual  course  of  devastation  against  the  unfortunate 
kingdom  of  Naples.    He  burnt  Cotrone,  Reggie,  and 
other  towns,  where  his  man  eemmittsd  the  most  hoRihIe 
saMeesea,  in  tibe  ptesenee  of  tiie  F^eoeb  envor.  who  was 
on  board  Barbarossa's  admiral  '^  ship.    The  Turks  sailed 
next  for  the  Roman  coast,  -xwA   anchored  before  Ostia, 
to  (he  L^ri'at  .I'.uriii  ui"  ilu'  [x.'Ojilr  ol  Rmne  ;  tnit  the  Pope 
happening  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  French  King,  hia 
subjects  wsM  qpaied.  Barbarossa  then  sailed  for  Maneillei, 
wheire  he  «m  leeetTed  with  great  honour  hr  the  goremer, 
Gonnt  of  Bnriden.  A  FVench  squadron  of  (brty  ships  having 
joined  the  Turks,  they  sailei!  '.aL'eiher  -mt  of  Maneilles  on 
the  5lh  nf  August,  1543,  to  aUiick  the  town  of  Nice,  which 
belongetl  to  tho  Duke  of  Savoy.    People  saw  with  astl^ 
nishment  the  Ottoman  crescent  and  the  lUies  of  Franoa 
combined  against  a  Christian  city,  on  whose  ramparts  floated 
the  white  cross  of  Savoy.   Nice  was  obliged  to  surrender 
by  capitulation,  but  the  castle  continued  to  defend  itself 
until  the  report  of  Doria's  approach  induced  Barbarossa  to 
raise  the  siege.   He,  howevar,  plundered  the  town  ia  the 
night,  against  the  articles  of  the  capitulation,  burnt  part  of 
it,  and  carried  off  5000  of  the  inhabitanta.   Soon  aflor»  th* 
F^ndi  and  the  Turks  qimrreUed,  and  Baibaioiea  wsMysd 
to  leave  his  allies  and  return  to  the  Levant   On  his  way 
hack  he  plundered  the  islands  of  Elba  andGKglio,  with  those 
of  Prociaa  and  Ischia.  the  coast  of  Policastro,  the  island  of 
Lipari,  the  town  of  Cariati  in  Calabria,  and  other  places. 
'  More  than  12,000  Christian  slaves,  of  all  ages  and  sexes.' 
says  the  histnisn  Segni,  *  wera  crowded  into  the  iiolds  of 
his  galleys,  meet  of  whom  Mting  sick  through  eonflnemmt, 

misery,  and  privntions,  were  thrown  into  the  sea  bt-fore  they 
were  dead."  Barij,iiuisa  reluriied  to  Constantinople  in  1544; 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  to  sea  a.ri\  more  after- 
wards. He  died  in  1546.  and  was  buried  at  Beshiktaaht 
iMir  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  he  bad  a  eonntij* 
hoaaebandwhiOM  hiatomhwia  atilito  he  saan  not  manj 
vesrtsiiMe.  (HaadeaiidllttnnaibaMqMtodi  Rohnrtaoii's 
Hittorf  1^  Ckmk*  Vn  ndtiw  other  UatniMW  oT  tint 
time.) 

BA'RBARY,  a  gencr  il  ii  il  rather  vague  denomination 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Europ^ns  to  designate  the 
northern  pact  of  AfiieSf  which  extends  along  the  coast  of 
the  Meditenanean  and  as  &r  inland  aa  the  greet  deeert, 

fhnn  the  frontten  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It 

embraces  four  great  states  or  divisions, — the  Empire  of 
Marocco,  and  tho  regencies  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 
with  their  respective  dependencies.  The  appellation  of 
Barbery  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  Berber,  by  which 
the  Arabs  designated  0W  PMpl^  inhabited  this  region 
before  the  Saraeen  eonouest.  [See  Buman.!  Such  at 
least  seems  to  he  the  derivation  assumed  by  uw  Arabian 
historians  and  geographers,  who  use  the  word  Barbary  or 
Berbery  in  speaking  of  North  Africa.  Others  derive  Bar- 
bai^  from  Barbartu,  *  barbarian.'  [See  Barbarian.]  Edriai 
divides  the  country  into  the  regions  of  Barca,  Afrikiah,  Bar- 
bery, and  El  Aessa.  or  Mauritania,  Bl  Acaaa  meaning  *  the 
farthest.'  The  Arabs  now  call  Marocco  Moghreb  el  Acssa, 
or  '  the  farthest  west,'  whilst  they  call  Algiers  Moghreb  et 
Aousash,  or  *  middle  west.'  Edrisi's  Barbary  oompnses  Nu- 
midia  and  GiBtulia.  His  AfHkiah  includes  Tunis  and  west> 
em  Tripoli,  and  Barca  is  the  country  east  of  the  Great 
Syitis.  [See  Basca.]  Herodotus  uses  the  name  of  lihvn 
for  the  whole  continent  (It.  it) :  he  eonsidera  <hr.  197)  the 
I-ibyansas  the  inhabitants  of  North  Libya,  and  the  Ethio 
pians  of  South  Libya,  and  in  this  passage  seem*  to  exclude 
Egypt  from  Libya.  Hedetcribcs  (chnp.  iv.,  168-194)  very 
minuteljthe  nations  or  tribes  that  lived  in  his  time  in  Libya 
between  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  Carthage.  The  llrst 
nation,  proceeding  from  Egypt  westward  along  the  coast, 
were  die  Adyrmaehidm,  wiumo  mannen  wen  Ecryptian, 
but  who-se  fill  s  V  IS  Libyan  :  they  extended  along  i!  <  i  i,t 
as  tar  as  Port  i'luuus.  Next  to  them  were  the  Giligutuuiw, 
iriiofitended  aa  faf  as  the  island  AptaradisiM,  near  Qtrim* 
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Tha  tokad  of  PUte*.  now  Botnba,  was  on  the  coast  of  the 
Ofligsmrase,  but  was  poBsessed  by  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene. 
Th«Cyr<»neans,  who  were  a  Greek  colony,  and  whose  ooun- 
tfy  wu  the  most  elevated  and  most  fertile  distrtet  in  this 
pwt  of  Libya,  were  poMMHwd  of  an  Mttant  of  oout  of 
■bout  1S€  miles  to  the  veit  of  the  CKUgaamuK.  They 
were  turrounded  by  Libyan  nomadic  tribes,  the  Asbystic 
to  the  south,  and  the  Augchisn  and  the  Cabalos  to  the 
west.    Ni'Xt.  rrutu'  the  Nasamones.  the  niDst  [i:;-'.ver['ul  uf 
all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Libya  ■  they  extended  along  the 
eaatam  abores  of  the  great  Syrtis,  and  likewise  alone  its 
■outheni  or  iimatiiuwt  ooaat.  having  oocuinad  the  land 
of  the  Ptylli.  K  tribe  who  were  mm  to  hare  bean  de- 
stroyed by  the  suffocating  wind  of  the  desert.    The  Macs? 
were  next  to  the  Nasamones,  and  stretrhod  alon^  the 
western  coast  of  the  great  Syrtis.    They  occupua  inr; 
present  territory  of  Mesurata  and  Lebida  as  far  as  where 
Tripoli  stands.   Next  to  them,  the  Lotophagi  extended  to 
the  shores  of  the  smaller  Syrtii,  induding  the  island  of  Me- 
ninx,  the  modern  Gerbi.   Woit  of  tiie  Lotophagi  oamo  the 
Maehlyes,  who  spread  from  the  south-west  extremity*  of  the 
lesser  Syrtis  to  the  lake  Tritonis  (the  present  lake  I/)wdeah, 
111  til-   southern  extremity  of  the  territory  of  Tuni, j.  nn  1 
along  the  south-eastern  cosAt  of  Uie  same.  On  the  uppoaite 
or  northern  side  of  the  lake  were  the  Auseia,  the  last  of  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  Libya  mentioned  by  HerodoCua.  The 
Maxyes,  their  northern  neighbours,  along  the  eoaal;  MtUod 
tiseoiaelves  descendants  of  the  Trojans:  they  were  hus- 
bandmen and  lived  in  houses.   The  country  from  hence  to 
the  westward  Herodotus  describes  as  mountainous,  coven  ] 
with  forests,  and  abounding  in  wild  animals,  among  which 
he  enumerates  the  elephant  (iv.  191),  while  the  country  of 
the  nomadic  Libyans  abovo-noBtuoad  waa  moAf  and  JIat 
North  of  the  Maxyea  Hamdotoa  ptaeoa  tlie  Zaueeaa,  and 
fitfther  still  the  Zygantea,  who  appear  to  have  been  the 
some  as  the  Zeugitanians  of  subsequent  geo<^aphcrs, 
being  the  inhBbitant>i  of  a  province  immediately  adjoininL^ 
Carthage ;  provided  we  admit  the  reading  Zygantes  in  pre- 
ference to  Gyzantes.   (See  Herod,  iy.  194.  var.  Uct.  ed. 
Scbweig.)    Herodottu's  account  of  the  maritime  nnninces 
of  Libya  ends  with  the  Zygantes.   Of  interior  Libya  he 
mentions  the  people  of  Augila,  or  the  modem  Audjelah. 
and  farther  west  the  Oaruaantes,  who  used  to  hunt  after 
the  Kf.l',;Dp:an  Tn todytes,  *  the  swittest  of  all  men  1<iim'.v:i, 
who  live  upon  li^.&nls  snakes,  and  Other  reptiles,  and  who 
speak  a  languac;(>  different  from  all  Other  people,  and  which 
resembles  the  cry  of  the  bat.'   He  also  places  the  Gindanes 
MDth  of  the  Ixjtophagi.    The  (lindanes  are  probably  the 
people  of  GhadaoMa.   He  saya  that  tan  dna  mat  of  the 
Garamantes  were  the  Atarantea,  the  indiviiniab  of  which 
had  no  name.   Ten  days  beyond  the  Atarantes.  he  says, 
there  wag  a  hid  of  salt,  and  beyond  it  were  the  Ailantes. 
who  inhabited  the  sides  of  Mount  Atla.s.     '  I  know,'  he 
adds,  '  the  people  who  live  in  the  hi^'h  lands  aa  £ur  as  the 
AfluMM,  but  not  those  who  live  l>eyond.'  In  anolliar  passage 
1m  anja  that  Mount  Atlas  is  fifty  days'  journey  wmt  of  the 
country  of  the  Lotophagi,  which,  supposing  he  meant  the 
h'mh  summits  nf  the  Atlas  of  Mauritania,  near  Maroceo, 
gives  a  loitrriliU  correct  it)dication  of  the  distance.  He- 
rodotus sums  up  h:%  account  of  Litn  a  .  y  saying  '  it  is  in- 
habited by  four  races,  as  far  as  I  know,  two  indigenous  and 
two  foreign.   The  indigenous  are  the  Libyans  to  the  north 
ud  the  Bthiopiiana  to  the  aonth;  and  tna  tmiffn  am  tibe 
Chreein  and  the  Phasaidaoa.'  It  vraat  be  obaerved  fbat 
hrsic^t the  Carthaginians,  who  nrc  believed  to  have  been 
ors^iriiiily  a  PbfRnician  colony ,  lliere  were  Phreiiician  settlc- 
tnents  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  as  mentioned  bv  Slrabo 
and  others.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Libyans,  the  aborigines  of 
North  Africa,  we  knov  noting;   The  Arabian  historians 
pwmod  that  th^  van  a  oobn*  front  Yonen  which  came 
aanis  flw  deaerta  under  one  MeMc  BHhi  (Ibn  Alraquiq, 

auote^l  by  Marmol)  in  very  remote  times.  Of  the  Car- 
laginian  empire  Herodotus  does  not  speak,  probably  be- 
cause Carthage  was  Iwss  immediately  connected  with  his 
mein  subject,  the  wan  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  than 
many  other  of  his  episodes ;  but  thangh  Carthage  had  not 
attained  its  greatest  heigtit  of  power  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
rodotaa,  it  waa  a  powemd  atate  when  Xenes  invaded 
Gree<!e.  I  Herod.  \u.  165.)  To  the  west  of  Carthage  wa* 
the  country  known  in  the  R«)ra;in  period  by  the  name  of  | 
Nuinidia,  \h  <  ':i  /  ispM'd  iho  spare  of  the  present  roycncv 
of  Algiers ;  the  eaitern  part  of  it  belonged  to  the  Massyli 
and  m  WMlera  pact  1»  we  Maawwjili,  aa  ftv  as  tba  giaat 


river  Moloebafb.  This  river  dividod  it  from  Mauritania,  the 
country  of  the  Mauri  or  Maurusii,  who  extended  to  the 
columns  of  Hercules  ;  a  numerous  and  wealthy  people,  says 
Strabo,  who  were  said  to  be  Indians  who  had  come  over 
with  Hafettlee.  South  of  the  Maori  Stcabo  jriaces  the 
Pharasii  and  the  Nigretes.  and  fiufdiar  still  the  Hesperian 
Ethiopians.  Beyond  Mount  Atlas  to  the  south-east  the 
country  now  called  Beled  el  jereed  wss  inhabited  by  the 
CJa-iiili.  Tin-  Gararaantes  appear  to  have  been  the  people 
of  Fezzan,  although  Ptolex^y  and  other  geographers  have 
placed  dMn  wmk  ftrthor  to  thn  wait  and  aouth  of  Nn> 
midia. 

TluiBonHHiit  afknr  having  anbdiied  Carthage,  extended 

their  dominion  gradually  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa. 
They  conquered  Numiilia  after  a  long  and  anluous  war 
'  .vith  Jugurtha.  Cyrenaica  wa^i  afterwards  bequeathed 
by  its  king.  Apion.  to  tlie  Roman  republic.  Hauriunia 
continued  longer  under  its  native  kings,  and  it  was  onlv  in 
the  num  of  Claitdiua  that  it  waa  finally  aubdoad  bf  iSno. 
loaiaa  PaaUntn  and  oRited  Roman  Empire,  flmning 
two  pTovinces  :  Mauritania  Tint'it^iTia,  'vo  cnllnd  from  Tingis, 
ita  capital,  which  was  the  ongiiial  Mauntania,  extended 
e:tstwnril  as  far  as  ■In-  riyer  Molochath ;  Mauritania  Cssa- 
rtbiists,  which  v?as  the  countir  of  the  Massaaylior  Western 
Numidia,  extended  eastward  from  the  Mftmflihlth  to  the 
river  Ampaagaa.  To  tha  aait  of  the  Avpiagas  Unr  tha 
country  of  tlw  Maiayli,  which  vatained  its  name  of  Nti> 
midi'a,  and  extended  to  the  east  a'!  (nr  a?  thf?  river  Tusca, 
Beyond  this  river  woji  the  province  ot  AJnca  Propria,  tho 
rurmer  territory  uf  C  irtliage,  which  extended  as  far  as  tho 
great  Syrtis.  To  the  eastward  of  the  SyrUs  was  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Cyrenaica,  the  easternmost  part  of  which, 
called  Mnnaariiea,  bardared  i^on  Egypt*  Sueh  waa  tha 

84itieal  divlaioB  of  NordMHn  Aftim  mdar  the  Bonaa 
miNre. 

Under  the  weak  and  profligate  reign  of  Honorius,  the 
Vanrhils  'Aho  liad  settled  themselves  in  southern  Spain 
psscd  mto  Ainca,  a.d.  423,  their  kin^,  Genseric,  being 
invited  to  that  conqu^t  by  Count  Boniface,  the  Roman 
governor,  who  had  re^■otted  against  Honorioa.  The  Vanp 
dais  conquered  the  greater  part  tt  Noittmn  Africa,  where 
they  committed  the  most  horrible  cruelties,  and,  in  t^eat 
measure,  cleared  the  country  of  its  former  inhabiiantn. 
The  successors  of  Genseric  reigned  over  Africa  for  about  a 
century  till  tho  time  of  Justiniau,  who  sent  BeUsarius  to 
re-conquer  the  country.  Belisarius  defeated  the  Vandals, 
and  made  their  king.  Gelineft  prisoner.  Africa  lenwinad 
ftmn  that  time  solQaot  to  the  Kaatem  Empire  till  abool  tibo 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the  Saracens  from 
Egypt  invaded,  first  Cyrenaica,  and  afterwards  Africa  Pro- 
pria. Okba  ben  Nafl.  the  gencml  of  the  Caliph  Moawiya, 
overran  Numidia  and  Mauritania  as  far  as  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  year  670  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Kairwan.  Okba 
crossed  tho  Atlas  into  Gotulia,  whwe  bo  was  treacherously 
killed ;  his  tomb  was  still  seen  in  the  time  of  Shaw,  near 
the  baikks  of  the  Adjedoe  riv«r»  at  the  village  of  Seedy 
Okba.  Freah  imtptions  of  SaraMns  from  the  East  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country.  Under  the 
Caliph  Walid  I.  (705-715),  Musa  was  sent  into  Africa  with 
a  large  army,  and  ho  suWucd  tho  whole  of  Mauritania, 
driving  away  the  Spanish  Goths  who  had,  till  then,  kept 
possession  of  the  coasts.  Tank,  Musa's  lieutenant,  carried 
the  war  into  Saain,  defeated  Roderict  and  laid  tha  Ibnnda- 
tion  of  the  Arab  dominion  in  Spain.  Northern  Afriea  waa 
now  entirely  subject  to  the  Arabs,  and  tho  natives  adopted 
the  religion  of  ihoir  conquerors.  Regions  so  vast,  however, 
could  not  long  rem.uii  quietly  under  the  dominion  of  the 
distant  caliph*;  and  tho  various  governors  and  local  chiefs 
aspired  to  loake  themselves  independent.  The  revolution 
wbieh  raiMd  the  houaa  of  Abbaa  to  the  ealipbate,  about  tha 
nriddia  of  the  dghth  century,  and  the  autnequent  separa- 
tion of  Spain  from  their  e-n;iir!  .  led  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  |X)wer  of  the  Eastern  Saracens  in  Africa.  Edris.  a  de- 
scendant of  Katima,  founded  an  independent  kn.i;/]  lu  in 
Fez,  in  Western  Mauritania,  a.d.  788.  Soon  aflcr,  the 
Aglabides  establislud  an  independent  dynasty  at  Kairmm 
in  Baatem  Africa.  Later  in  the  ninth  oantnry.  the  Zeiridca 
made  tbemselve*  Independent  to  Ttania  and  the  aorreund- 
ing  country.  Frequent  wars  occurred  between  these  vari- 
ous powers,  as  W(,ll  a.s  ln  twp«n  them  and  the  Ommiade 
caliplis  of  L'ordov;i,  tli'L  l  .side  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  and 
the  Fatimide  Caliphs  of  F.x)pt.  About  the  middle  of  the 
•tevwth  oentuy.  the  MonMa  or  Akaonvidea,  a  naligiotte  ' 
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MSI,  m^tSij  from  AnUa,  tat  nttkd  in  th*  MmtlMrn 
^wts  of  Mtamiaia,  dflbeMd  t  MwlvtioB  in  dutt  country, 

overthrew  the  Zegries,  and  founded  a  new  Aynuty-  Thvy 
built  the  city  of  Marocco,  which  bwamo  their  capital;  and 
thence  they  ^prcml  ia'ct  the  whole  of  Mr.iintani*,  and  u\^r) 
into  Spain,  where  their  emir,  Yusscf,  defeated  both  Chris- 
tians and  Moore  vho  opposed  him,  and  established  bit  do- 
loinioD  at  Cordofa.  jud.  1067.  Cordova  and  Maraoea  ««ra 
ItoCh  eap{|ah  of  tiia  ampin  of  tha  Alnonvidat.  The 
dynasty  of  the  Alrooravidos  was  overthrown  in  its  turn  by 
the  Almohades,  another  sect  which  rose  likewi^^}  in  tlie  i 
soutliern  regions  of  Mauritania,  and  whosi  <  t.  AMul-  | 
mumen,  took  Manx'oo  in  1147.  and  conquered  the  ro&t  of 
tile  country,  as  well  as  part  of  Spain.  His  sucoesaors,  bow- 
atar,  lost  ^pain  in  tha  fink  pait  id  tiia  thirtiaiith  aaotafy, 
andTiot  Ion?  after  drivan  away  flam  Maroeeo  hy  tna 
Beni  Ml  rill  ,  , ,  who  were,  in  their  turn,  diapoases-ol  bv  the 
Bern  OiiUucii,  about  the  year  1-170.  In  the  t.iri)  part  of 
the  followint;  century,  a  fresh  adventurer,  Moluirnnied  Ben 
Humed,  who  styled  himselt  bherif  el  Hutheiit,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  of  Mulmmmed's  lineage,  started  up  among  the 
Berbeia  af  Datah  south  of  the  Atlas,  and  took  Marocco. 
Hni  Nil  took  Fez  in  1S44.  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sherift.  which  has  reigned  over  the  empire  of  Marocco  over 
since.  While  these  events  took  place  in  Mauritania,  the 
eastern  provinces  of  North  Africa  were  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  prittcipalitiea.  Tbaia  weia  kings  of  TIaoinB, 
of  Tennes,  of  Boqejrah,  of  Tonii,  Kdrwan.  sc.  Tha  two 
brothers  Barbarossa  in  the  sixteenth  century  conquered  the 
whole  country  of  the  antient  Numidians,  of  which  they 
formed  the  state  of  Als^iers ;  and  the  3K)unger  brother, 
Khair-eddin,  acknowledged  the  su pre mficy  of  the  Sultan, 
from  whom  he  received  the  title  of  Pucha  and  Regent  of 
iUgiaia.  [Sea  BAKBABOaaA.]  Soon  after,  tha  aultan  aata^ 
Uisbad.  {fi  a  like  naniiert  Ins  snvrereaeT  over  Tnnii,  wMob  I 

staff,  or  rr^rnrv.  inrlnr^ei^  t!i(?  Afrir-n  Propria,  or  country 
of  the  ibrmcr  Carlbaj^iiuan^.  TLie  country  east  of  the  little 
Syrtis,  or  the  nomadic  Libya  of  the  ancients,  includin;; 
Cyrenaica  proper,  watt  formed,  about  ISSO,  into  a  distinct 
pacholik,  which  took  its  name  from  Tripoli,  the  chief  town, 
and  which  eztanda  to  tha  ftontiam  of  Egypt.  Tlmi  tha 
mat  divialom  of  tika  aoantiy  latahi  still,  tboufrb  under  dif> 
ierent  names,  nearly  the  same  boundaries  as  at  the  timi?  of 
the  Romans.  The  regencies  of  Barbury,  although  nomi- 
nally subject  to,  are,  in  fact,  independent  of,  the  Porte.  The 
head  of  each  is  absolute  aoveraign  in  his  dominions.  As 
ftr  tha  am^  of  Marocco,  tiia  anUan  has  never  claimed 
any  antbon^  over  it.  For  »  frntiiar  daami|^on  nf  each  of 
iwat  hm  oMsions,  and  of  tiw  aountiy  m  ^'eaerat,  see 
Algibbs,  Makocco,  Tripoli,  Tunis  ;  and  Atlas. 

The  region  which  we  call  Barbary  is  called  hy  the  Arabs 
of  Epypt  and  of  Asia,  MoKhreb,  or  '  the  West,'  and  the 
people  Moghrehins.  The  language  of  the  Moore  is  called 
the  Western  Arabic,  and  differe  from  the  Anbie  of  Egypt 
and  Syria.  Some  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  interior,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  have  retained  their  original  languai^,  the 
Korc\sh,  or  Eastern  Arabic.  The  principal  races  tluit  inha-  j 
hit  Barbary  are,  1.  The  Moors,  who  live  in  or  near  the  towna, 
and  who  are  a  very  mixed  race :  many  of  them  are  descended 
from  those  who  were  drivan  oat  of  Spam  in  tha  fifteenth 
and  sixteanth  centuries,  fi.  Tba  Aiaba,  wbo  aia  noftly 
nomadic,  and  tend  their  flocks  on  the  plains  of  the  in- 
terior. 3.  The  Berbere,  or  Kabylcs  as  they  arc  called  in 
Algiers  and  Tuni*,  who  rhi  i! .  inhabit  the  mountains  and 
the  valleys  of  the  At1a.s.  4.  i  ne  Hlacks,  from  Soudan,  who 
are  mostijr  slaves.  Tlio  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous 
in  the  towns.  6.  The  Turks,  who  are  the  militia  of  the 
three  Tesendea,  and  bam  ebildren  by  Moorish  wfvaa,  wbo 

nre  c-rillr-n  Kooloolis. 

Tnc  leniTth  of  Barbary  from  cast  to  west  may  he  reckoned 
about  2000  miles,  from  Bomba,  the  eastern  frontier  town  of 
the  regency  of  Tripoli,  to  the  coast  of  Mogadore,  in  Marocoo. 
The  breadth  of  the  count<^  varies  greauy.  It  is  greatest 
inlfsrooook  where  the  idonbited  distriala*  in  the  ntorinees 
r'PaiahandSnr  appear  to  extend  soutliwaid  to  aboat  the 
37th  degree,  or  (tie  latitude  of  Cape  Nun.  whilst  the  north- 
ernmost r<"int  of  the  same  empire  at  Ceuta  is  3)  50', 
giving;,  therefore,  a  breadln  from  north  to  south  of  about 
470  milei.  2a  the  meridian  of  Algien,  the  inhabited  coun- 
try does  not  seem  to  extend  fiirther  south  than  about  the 
ISiddsgiae  N.  let,  where  is  the  district  of  the  Beni  Mozah. 
The  sotttbemmost  parts  of  tbe  inhabited  eoontry  of  Tunis 
aia  naaity  vodar  na  same  parallel.  In  (ba  ragaMgr  ef  Tri- 


poli, tha  trael  of  the  inhahUad  land  is  mnoh  nanaved  bf 
tha  great  indentation  of  tha  eaaal^  frndnead  bj  tiie  Syrtea. 
where,  especially  at  tha  innennost  laoees  of  the  great  STrtis^ 
the  sands  of  the  great  desert  almost  touch  the  sea-shore. 

But  at  vari  iU'i  'listanc*  -,  in  i  Bouthem  direction  across  the 
waste,  are  several  oo^es,  such  an  Fezzan,  Ghadaiue*,  and 
A«<^elab.  which,  being  dependencies  of  the  regency  of  Tri- 
neli,  miist  be  consider^  as  parts  of  Barbary.  The  eastern 
umita  <rf  Barbuy  may  be  traced  by  a  line  departing  from  tha 
northern  coast  east  of  Bomlw,  about  24®  E.  long.,  and  run- 
ning; in  n  southern  direction  between  the  oasis  of  Audjelah 
and  that  of  Stwah  or  AmBcotwlueli  laatia«ooiidamd«B  n 

dependwncy  of  Ek}  p^- 

Islomism  is  the  religion  of  Barbary :  all  the  tribes  even  of 
Berbers  are  said  ta  pnfais  it*  at  least  nominally.  A  gmat 
nmnbar  of  Jawa  ara  ftomd  in  all  the  pnin  ijpai  towns,  wneia 
many  of  them  carry  on  variotu  branches  of  profitable  trade. 
The  blacks,  who  are  very  numerous  in  Barbary,  and  who 
come  originally  from  Soudan,  or  the  countries  soutlt  of  the 
Great  Desert,  are,  if  they  may  be  said  to  have  any  religion 
at  all.  Pagans.  (Marmot.  Ducripcion  de  AJrica ;  Proco- 
pius,  da  Bttfp  yamdaiito  ;  Shaw's  TravtU  lit  Berharff,  4re.) 

BARBA'STRO.  a  district  in  Aragon.  borikring  en  tha 
north  upon  the  Pyrem  lh,  n  the  south  upon  the  district  of 
Zaraguza,  on  the  east  npuu  that  of  Benabarre,  and  on  the 
west  upon  that  of  Hiieftca.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  or  tract  of 
land,  extending  from  north  to  south  as  far  as  Boltova,  and 
from  thence  becoming  gradually  wider  till  it  reaches  the 
frontier  of  Cataluna,  on  tne  south-east.  Its  natural  division 
is  into  mountainous  and  plain  eoontry :  tbe  latter,  howe^-er. 
is  not  entirely  frri  fn  ni  <  It  \  .irii  us.  The  mountainous  part 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Pyrenean  chain,  and  is  covered 
with  trees.  The  river  Cinea,  which  runs  from  a  lake  to  the 
wast  of  Moata-Pardido,  after  leaviog  tbe  gorgea  of  the 
mountrina.  Hows  through  a  spaeions  plain  in  a  aenlb-aaat 
direction,  nnr],  after  r  p^ivinfr  several  streams  in  its  course, 
falls  into  lue  Ebru  neur  Mequinenza.  The  territory  of  Bielsa 
(in  the  Pyrenees  abounds  in  mines  of  ipjn  and  copper.  In 
the  valley  of  Gistain  there  is  a  good  mine  of  colwlt.  The 
mountainous  part  oompirisM  tha  vallaya  of  Fuertolas  and 
Solana.  The  lewd  eountiy  ia  one  of  tha  maat  ftrtila  and 
beat  eoltlvaled  in  Aragon,  and  enjoys  tha  benefit  of  iiri' 
irntion.  The  principal  produce  oonsists  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  ry  o,  garbanzos,  or  Spanish  p^is,  Indian  corn,  beans, 
oil,  wine,  honey  and  wax.  llax,  and  hemp.  The  oil  is  not  of 
the  best  quality,  owmg  to  the  mode  of  extracting  it  The 
best  winea  are  those  of  Barbunalaa  and  Lastanosa.  The 
rich  pastttres  of  the  district  ieed  nmnsvous  herds  of  oattle. 
There  are  also  several  manofactories  of  silk  ribands,  of  linen, 
hcrn|i  an  I  AorHen  ituffs,  of soap,  of  earthenware,  and  for  the 
tai.innu'  (  f  leather.  The  district  coalaifis  210  towns,  vii- 
l;i[/c>,  ar.il  hamUts. 

BARBA'STRO.  tbe  capital  of  the  district,  is  sitwited  m 
the  banks  of  tha  siMdl  river  Vero,  which  dividea  it  into 

two  parts,  united  by  stone  bridges.  The  climate  is  rather 
eold,  but  salubrious,  and  the  territory  very  fertile.  Bar- 
IwLHtro  i>  an  rpisrniial  see,  containing  180  ]  ari^-hes,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  town.  The  chapter  consists  ol  ihe  bishop, 
seventeen  canons,  and  a  number  of  chaplains.  Barltastro 
was  in  tha  power  of  tha  Moors  till  lU66t  wiian  Saocbo  B*> 
miret,'tiM  aeeond  khif  of  Angon,  rsaeiied  it  frem  tiiei' 
hatiils,  nn-i  erpr-ted  it  into  a  bi>^hfipric.  The  population  is 
717  i  ujm  il  uuls.  The  peojirftplncal  situation  of  the  town 
ia  41    ■>  I  N.  lat.,  10'  E.  long.  (Minano.) 

BARBAULD,  ANNA  L^TITIA.  to  whom  ti,e  cause 
of  rational  education  ia  prdbabljr  more  indebted  than  to  i^ny 
other  individaal  of  aw  own  tiinaa,  waa  the  eldest  child  and 
only  daughter  of  tiie  Rev.  John  AJkin,  D.D.,  and  Ae  tialBr 
of  John  Aikin,  M.D.  Miss  Aikin  was  born  on  iItp  '20th  of 
.'une,  174.1,  at  the  village  of  Kibworth  Harcourt  ui  Leic©*- 
tershire,  where  her  father  was  at  that  time  master  of  a  hoys' 
sohooL  She  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  for  her  mo- 
ther a  lady  of  polished  manners,  cultivated  mmd.  and  high 
principles,  who  devoted  herself  to  tbe  formatioD  of  tor 
daughter's  charaeter  with  a  degree  of  intereat  and  aeal  that 
can  rarely  be  felt  by  any  but  a  parent. 

From  her  childboiHl  Mm.s  Aikin  manifested  great  qiuek- 
ness  of  intellect.  At  a  ven-  early  age  fho  had  aoqitited 
what  was  in  that  day  ooittidered  to  be  a  ocKnjpetent  dejgree 
of  school  learning  for  a  young  lidj,  and  coduuied  a  cmt 
desire  to  add  to  bar  attainments  an  acquaintance  with  clinsi- 
eal  authors  in  the  original  langmgea.  This  was  oppived 
br  bar  ftte  fiv  aoma  time,  bat  be  at  kogtii  yidiM  tXiNr 
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wish,  and  she  acquirtni  such  :i  knowlofit^c-  of  Latin  ns  to  b« 
able  to  read  works  in  that  languaj:<'  \v;t}i  inlvi.virapr',  bosnJc^ 
which  &he  gained  komo  acquaintance  with  Greek.  The 
quiet  retirement  of  Kibworth  Harcourt  afforded  Aill  oppor- 
tnni^  for  tlw  iodulniiM  of  this  tuta*  and  tha  ranoval  of 
bar  ftdm  wRh  hit  ftnrffy  to  iImi  tovn  of  WaniiM^ 
she  was  fifteen  years  of  a^,  happened  soon  enouf^h  to 
prevent  any  bail  cfftfcts  from  the  seclutbn  in  which  her 
ohildhood  had  bein  [  uss*  i.  At  Warrington  the  society 
among  which  she  I  veti  was  such  as  to  fix  bet  tastes  in 
the  direction  they  had  taken,  and  to  enUuroe  the  sphere  of 
her  knowteii^.  Miia  Aildii  had  aarij  abam  a  taatt  lor 
poetry,  but  it  was  not  ontil  tha  yotr  im,  vban  aha  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  that  she  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of 
her  brother,  and  conseated  to  the  pubhcation  of  a  selection 
from  her  poems.  The  result  fully  justiiicd  tins  step,  for 
within  the  year  of  its  pabltcatian  four  editions  of  the  work 
ere  called  fbr. 

This  soeeaaa  atoDca  eatahliahad  bat  ttrntatkm,  and  Miss 
Afldn  tnui  indooed,  alio  in  lff%  «»  ptOlidi  a  vtihmM  in 

eonjunction  with  her  brother,  under  the  title  ot  Miscellaneous 
Pieces  inProte,  by  J.  and  A.  L.  Aikin  ;  a  work  which  also 
mot  with  a  favour.i'iile  ri^-i?|-!iion,  :irid  has  been  frequfiulv 
reprinted.  The  respective  Gontnbutioas  of  the  authors 
have  never  been  distingiudifld  or  correctly  assigDod. 

In  1774  Miia  AOun  narriid  Iha  Rav.  Boeheimmt  Bar- 
bauld.  a  diaiaiiting  wMHkKt,  dawandad  ftom  a  fsmilv  of 
Aeneh  Protestant^  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England  in 
the  reign  of  Lonis  XIV.  Mr.  Berbaald  was  educated  in 
the  academy  at  Warririijtnn,  and  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage had  been  recently  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation  at  Palgrave  in  SuffcUc,  near  Diaa  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  had  announced  hia  imention  of  opan< 
ing  a  boarding-school  for  boys.  Thla  mdertaking  proved 
speedily  sueeesflfnl,  a  result  which  must  in  great  part 
M  attributed  first  to  the  reputation  and  aflwwards  to 
the  aetiTe  exertions  of  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Slie  particulariy 
superintended  the  departments  of  geography  and  English 
composition,  which  latter  she  taught  by  a  method  then  un- 
usual, but  which  has  sinea  baan  bimiglit  moeb  into  practice. 
Her  plan,  according  to  the  ctaieilMBt  oT lb.  Wlttiam  Taylor 
of  Norwich,  one  of  ner  first  pupils,  wss  *la  naad  a  fisble,  a 
abort  story,  or  a  moral  essay,  aloud,  and  then  to  send  them 
back  into  the  school -ri' mi  t  i  uritc  it  out  on  slates -n  their 
own  words.  Each  exercise  was  separately  overlooked  by 
her;  the  faults  uf  grammar  were  obhterated,  the  vulgarisms 
were  chastised,  the  idte  apithata  wan  eaneaikd,  and  a  dis' 
tinct  reason  was  alwaya  aiaigiied  far  ««airf  eorraction,  so 
that  the  arts  of  inditing  and  oritioiabl^  wam  in  aome  degree 
leamt  together.'  Mrs.  Barbauld  also  instraeted  the  pupils 
in  the  art  of  <Iedamation ;  and  the  ]i1i'  i^ing  accompUsh- 
ments  of  t:ooil  reading  and  graceful  epeakia^  have  probably 
never  been  taught  with  more  assidtiity  or  with  better  sue- 
osss  than  by  herself.  After  a  few  years  thus  devoted,  Mrs. 
Bvbauld  was  solicited  to  receive  several  little  boys  as  her 
own  peculiar  pupils ;  and  among  tida  Dumbar  may  be  men- 
tioned Lord  Denman,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
and  Sir  William  Qell.  It  was  for  tl^  i;^o  of  these  her  al- 
most infant  s^holan  that  she  compost  her  Hymm  in 
Prose  for  Children. 

In  1776  Mrs.  Barbauld  published  a  small  volume,  en- 
titled DevoHmal  Piecet  cofopilsd  from  the  PtcUmt  of  David, 
with  Thoughtt  on  the  Deootionat  Tatle,  and  on  Sects  and 
SttabNihmente,  About  the  same  time  also  she  wrote  that 
admirable  little  volume,  her  Early  Less'^n:-.  i  puhlication 
which  has  ever  since  been  a  standard  work,  and  though 
frequently  imitated,  yot  stands  unrivalled  amidst  them  all. 
This  little  volume  was  written  for  the  use  of  one  of  her 
nepliaVB,  who  bad  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Barbauld  and  her- 
•en  in  eoDaaqoence  of  their  having  no  child  of  tiiair  own. 
In  die  present  day,  when  parents  are  in  possession  of  the 
labours  of  many  clever  persons  for  aiding  the  task  of  early 
instruction,  it  is  dillicult  to  Ibrm  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Early  Leasont.  At  the  time  of  | 
its  first  appearane  aa  at  present,  there  was  a  multitude 
cf  booka  professedly  written  for  children,  but  not  one  adapted 
t»1lw«iii^pc«lmisionQfaehild«f  vaqrtmdar  age.  that  was 
w*  at  flia  aatce  thne  mjoriooa  from  !la  (bUy  or  puerility. 

The  value  of  a  \vrir,V  which  wa.**  r.ot  nnlv  fri-e  from  tl-.e.-e 
objections,  but  caii  ulated  to  imprt  u[i  j.n  \\v:  mind  ol  a 
chilli  ju-^i  idea«  and  noble  priucij'les,  coulil  imi  fail  to  be 
appreciated  bv  evarv  judicious  parent,  and  Mrs.  BarbanU'a 
^  tiBMaltaarir  po|«nv  tB  ft  felgb  d«gM^ 


Tlio  »ucc»jiA  ut  tao  8«'hool  at  Talgrave  remained  unim 
paired,  but  the  unceasing  rail  for  mental  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  conductors  which  iu  duties  required*  so  much 
ii^ured  their  health,  that  after  eleven  years  of  UnNBlilting 
labour  an  interval  oS  completa  nlaxatun  baeama  aaeaaaary ; 
and  Mn.  Bathauld  aeoompaidbd  bar  hoaband  in  Aa  au- 
tumn of  1785  to  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  to  the  south 
of  France.  In  the  following  year  they  returned  to  England, 
and  early  in  1787  took  up  their  residence  at  Hampatead, 
where  for  wveral  years  Mr.  Barbauld  xaoeivad  a  few  pupils. 

In  1790  Bfrs.  Baibauld  published  analoooant  and  indig- 
nant addraia  to  tha  aoMwalbl  oppooon  af  ttie  repeal  of  tha 
Corporation  and  Tart  Aeta.  In  tha  Iblbwing  year  waa 
written  her  poetical  epistle  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  on  the  re- 
jection of  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade.  In  1792 
she  published  Remarks  on  Mr.  Gilbert  IVakefield's  Inquiry 
into  the  Expediency  and  Proprtetij  of  Public  or  Sodal 
fVorJuv;  and  in  1793  ihapNaaoed  a  work  of  a  kind  very 
unusiul  for  a  female—*  aannon^  antitlad  Tht  Sint  qf  Ch- 
vemment  Sint  qf  <l«  JViNfoff.  Itk  all  tbeia  woita  Iba. 
Barbauld  showed  those  powers  of  mind,  that  ardent  love  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  that  genuine  and  practical 
[  iri.  l\  which  her  whole  life  v.  ,s  li>tinguisbed,  and  for 
which  her  memory  will  long  be  held  in  reverence.  In  par- 
ticular her  remarks  on  Mr.  Wakefield's  Inquiry  may  be 
noticed  as  being  one  of  Iha  best  and  most  eloqnant  and 
yet  sober  appoab  in  fitTOvr  of  poblio  iponbip  that  hu  eftt 
appeared. 

In  the  notice  of  Dr.  Aikin,  inserted  in  our  flnit  volume, 
wo  have  mentioned  that  his  sister  supphed  -  ■>  <  r-il  '  i  lUri- 
butions  to  his  excellent  work  Evettings  at  Home.  These 
contributions  were  fourteen  in  number.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  distinguish  them  here,  or  to  mj  mora  eonoaniag 
them  than  that  they  are  equal  in  Bwrit  to  tfie  other  ^wrta  ot 
the  volumes.  These  papers,  trifling  in  amotint,  Vnt  r.r.i  in 
value,  comprise  all  that  Mrs.  Barbauld  published  ti  l  17  35, 
when  she  i^uptr i  t  i;  !  1  a:i  nUtion  of  Akenside's  Pletuures 
of  Imagination,  tu  which  she  prefixed  a  critical  essay. 
In  1  797  she  brought  out  an  edition  of  Collins's  Odes,  wiUi 
a  similar  introfiuction.  Thsao  aasaya  are  written  withai4> 
gance,  and  duplay  muoh  taato  tad  mttcal  BOOtOTiess. 

Mr.  Barbauld  bacania*  in  180S,  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
congregation  at  Newingtoa  Green,  and  at  this  time  ho 
changed  bis  residence  to  Stoke  Newirgton.  Ta^  di  ef 
inducement  to  tins  removal  was  the  desire  felt  by  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld and  her  brother  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  livoa 
in  each  other's  society.  This  wish  waa  gratified  daring 
twenty  years,  and  was  interrupted  only  by  daath.  In  1 844 
she  published  a  selection  of  the  papers  contained  in  the 
Spectator,  Guardian,  Taller,  and  Freeholder,  with  a  pre- 
hminiiry  u^-  iy,  in  which  is  given  an  instructive  account  of 
the  state  ot  society  at  the  time  the  papers  originally  ap- 
peared, and  ot  tlu)  objects  at  which  they  aimed.  Thia 
essay  has  been  much  admired  for  its  elegance  and  acuta* 
nes^s.  In  the  same  year  Mra.  ftobanU  prepared  for  pubH* 
cation  a  s^ection  from  the  correspondence  of  Richardson 
the  tmelist,  prefixing  a  biographical  notice  of  him  and  a 
critical  examination  of  liii  works. 

Alxnil  this  time  Mrs.  Barbauld's  husband,  to  whom  she 
had  been  united  lor  more  than  thirty  years,  fell  into  a  state 
of  nervous  weakness,  and  at  last  died  in  November,  1808. 

From  the  dejection  oocaiioncd  by  this  loss  Mrs.  BarbanM 
sought  reUef  in  Utetary  oocupation,  and  imdertook  the  task 
of  Mi  ting  a  collection  of  the  Briti^  Novelists,  which  was 
published  in  1810.  To  these  volumes  she  contributed  an 
introductory  essay,  and  furnished  biographical  and  critical 
notices  of  the  life  and  writings  ot  each  author;  these  were 
written  with  her  usual  taste  and  judgment.  In  the  next 
vear  she  composed  and  pobUshed  the  longest  and  luo^ 
highly.&nished  of  bar  pOMM*  antitlad  Eightetn  Hmdnd 
cmd  Eleven.  The  time  at  wMdi  dna  poem  appeared  waa 
by  many  jwrsons  looked  upon  with  gloomy  fon  j o  lii  l-.  nid 
the  matters  of  which  it  treats  were  considered  as  indicative 
of  the  waning  fortunes  of  this  kingdom.  It  wait  perhaps 
owing  to  the  spirit  of  melancholy  prediction  by  which  it  is 
perv^ed  that  tnis  poem  was  not  received  by  tna  puUiStait 
deaarrad.  It  is  written  throughout  with  graat  pow  and 
in  harmoitioiia  language ;  its  descriptions  are  eharaeterised 

'iv  tit-. :'p  feel iT-,tr  and  truth,  and  its  warnings  arp  roTivLMcd 


■stlH" 


which  is  the  best  evidence  vt  th 


Mn- 


Witli  Mi  r:i 

Cer.ty  ,.!  Uiv  ;\u:hr.:. 
The  unfair  construction  applied  to  her  motives  in  writing 

Ail  pom  |MAil4r  piiMttM  MM,  BaibiBld  ~ 
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ing  a^din  as  an  author.  Her  efforts  were  eonfined  to  the 
humbler  task  of  adimnistering  to  the  gratification  of  a  circle 
of  private  friends.  Allhou>,'h  arrived  at  years  which  ore 
assigned  as  the  natural  limit  to  human  life,  her  fancy  was 
■till  bright,  and  she  continued  to  give  eTtdenee.  by  ooca- 
.tkxul  compttutions,  of  the  onimpaired  energr  of  her  mind. 
Har  spMts  wera  greatly  tried  daring  the  latter  yean  of 
her  life  by  the  loss  of  lier  brother,  who  died  in  1822,  and 
of  several  cherished  companicns  of  her  early  days  who 
quickly  followed.  Her  constitution,  naturally  excellent, 
■lowly  gave  way  under  an  asthmatic  complaint;  and  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1825,  after  only  a  flnrday*  of  terioui  iBneas, 
■ha  died,  in  the  82iil  year  of  hor  aga. 

In  domestic  and  aoetal  ttb  Iba.  BarbavM  iraa  ehaiae- 
teri><i'd  hy  ^tro^B:  sense,  ilccp  feeling,  high  moral  principle, 
and  a  rational  but  ardent  piety.  She  passed  through  a 
lengthened  term  of  yenn  free  from  all  annoyance  of  per- 
aonal  enmities,  and  nch  in  the  esteem  and  afliKtion  of  all 
with  whom  she  was  eooneoted. 

BARBEL  {Rtrbus,  Cuvier),  in  Ichthyology,  a  mmi  of 
abdominal  malaoopterygious  fishes,  belonging  to  ue  Carp 
family  (Cyprinoidt's),  and  distinguished  by  the  shortness  of 
their  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  by  a  strong  spine,  which  replaces 
the  second  or  third  ray  of  the  dorsal,  by  four  beards  or 
flflshy  tontawttla,  which  grow  from  the  lips,  two  at  the  nose, 
aiid  Oioollm  t»D  at  ttMQonien  of  the  nmrth,  and  I17  having 
but  three  hranchiostegous  rays.  Like  the  great  majority 
of  the  abdominal  soft-finned  fishes,  the  barbels  are  a  fresh- 
water geniu,  and  certainly  amotig  the  least  carnivorous  of 
the  whole  class.  They  feed  almost  entireljr  upon  aquatic 
plants  and  roots,  to  obtain  which  they  bore  into  the  banks 
of  the  Bonds  and  rivers  in  which  they  reside,  using  their 
■noot  fir  that  purpose  like  a  hog.  They  ate,  generally 
speaking,  covered  with  lari^o  rough  scales,  and  though  their 
flesh  is  commonly  but  coarse  and  indifferent  eating,  yet  the 
rule  is  not  without  exceptions,  ami  s<inic  are  even  esteemed 
aa  delicacies.  There  are  numerous  species  both  in  the  old 
•ad  new  worlds,  and  many  of  them  attain  to  a  very  large 
tlm,  Ofthese  woahaUonlTiiMittiailtwo^ieforiDg&irfUr- 
tiMV  iiiftniiatioa  to  the  vanoos  treatlaea  upon  natural  his- 
taiTllllidl  treat  more  particularly  of  this  subject 

Common  Barbel  sometimes  inensiire-s  three  feet  in 
length,  and  weighs  from  fifleen  to  ei^ihUe:!  pounds.  The 
section  of  its  body  forms  an  elongated  ellipse;  its  scales 
are  small,  its  head  smooth,  iu  eyes  large  and  contiguous 
to  the  nootrila^  and  (be  lateral  line  straight  and  nearly 
parallel  to  the  baek.  Its  pectoral  flni  are  of  a  pale  brown 
colour;  its  ventral  and  anul  tipped  with  yellow;  the  tail  is 
slightly  bifurcated,  and  of  a  deep  purple,  and  the  general 
colour  of  the  scales  is  pale  gold,  edged  with  black  on  the 
hack  and  sides,  and  silvery-white  on  the  belly.  The  dorsal 
fla  is  anned  with  a  strong  oerfatod  spine,  with  which  it 
aometimes  inflicts  dangerous  wounds  00  the  hands  of  the 
flshermen.  and  does  considerable  damage  to  their  nete.  The 
barbel  is  found  only  in  (U'<  p  and  still  ponds,  and  in  slugi^ish 
rivers  which  have  little  or  no  current.  In  the  hot  summer 
months  the  barbels  abandon  for  a  time  the  deep  pools  and 
Bonds  which  had  protected  them  from  the  severe  winter 
nmala,  and  make  exctirsions  into  the  shallower  parte  of  the 
alNun  in  search  of  food.  Their  habits  are  nocturnal,  and 
Ihey  are  fond  of  the  society  of  their  own  species,  being  gene- 
nlly  found  together  in  large  companies.  Tiicir  flesh  i.s  ex- 
tremely coarse  and  unsavoury,  and  their  rue  in  particular  is 
said  to  produce  vomiting,  pur^hng,  ind  iK^t  ivrilings  to 
those  who  ineantiously  eat  it. 


[Common  BatlMUj 


The  Binny.  or  barbel  of  the  Nile,  is  so  like  the  common 
ImuM  of  our  Baro|ie«n  livan,  ttiat  it  night  midfly  bo 


taken  at  first  sight  for  that  fish ;  but  a  little  obseiTatioa 
will  show  that  it  is  proportionally  shorter  and  thicker,  its 
back  more  arched,  and  it  is  particularly  distinguished  by 
having  the  first  three  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  so  closely 
united  aa  to  have  the  appaaranee  of  almost  forming  but 
one  aingle  apina.   The  upper  Ja»  prqjoete  oonaadvaUf 
beyodi  uwiiMar.flwoyeBaiiiliMMtrila  are  larxe  aadraunit 
the  caudal  and  anal  fins  of  llw  oolour  of  snfTron,  and  the 
lateral  line  composed  of  oblong  pointi^,  and  nearly  bisecting 
the  body  longitudinally.    The  scales  have  a  pale  silvery 
lustre,  and  are  of  considerable  sise,  which  has  made  some 
ima^nne  this  fish  to  be  the  lepUolMtSihii  Greeks,  which,  with 
the  latoi  and  oayyAfiieAiit,  Vi*  eonaideied  aaend  by  the 
Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  7S).  TIm  binny  is  very  eommon  in  the 
Nile  ;  it  grows  to  a  large  size,  sometimes  weighint;,  accflrd- 
m^'  to  Bruce's  statement,  upwards  of  seventy  pounds,  and 
is  described  as  being  a  firm,  dehcate,  and  well-flavoured  fiah. 
The  traveller  just  mentioned  gives  an  interesting  aeeount 
of  the  methods  which  the  Egyptians  emidmr  for  the  capture 
of  the  hiany,  and  for  preserving  it  alive  till  they  require  to 
diosa  or  hsm  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it.  Having 
kneaded  together  a  quantity  of  oil,  clay,  flour,  and  honey, 
with  some  chopped  straw  or  other  similar  material  to  unite 
the  difierent  parte  of  the  composition,  the  whole  is  Ibrmad 
into  a  mass,  in  size  and  appearance  resembling  a  Cheahiro 
cheese,  round  the  sides  of  wbiaih,  in  difllnrent  parte,  are 
stuck  amall  pieces  of  dates  satorated  in  hon-'y.   Seven  or 
eight  stout  hooks,  each  having  a  separate  hue  of  strong 
whip-cord,  and  baited  with  a  date  steeped  in  honey,  are 
concealed  in  the  centre  of  the  cake.   The  fisherman  then, 
bestriding  his  inflated  goaukin,  paddles  himself  and  ha 
burthen  out  into  the  middle  and  deqtest  part  of  tha 
stream,  where  having  ntnk  the  whole  maaa,  be  earriea 
the  cords  attached  to  the  hooks  on  shore,  and  fasti  n-^  each 
of  them  separately  to  the  branch  of  a  palm  stuck  firmly 
into  the  ground,  and  having  a  small  bell  suspended  from 
the  top  of  it.    He  then  goes  ofi*  about  bis  work,  which,  upon 
such  occasions,  is  always  eontiguous  to  the  river,  and  widuB 
bearing  of  the  bells.  lanabort  tima  the  actioa  of  the  water 
begins  to  dissohe  the  masa  ormste  at  flio  bottom  of  the 

river,  and  the  small  pieces  of  dates  getting  dctaclu  d  from 
It  flout  down  the  river,  and  are  greedily  caught  and  de- 
voured by  the  binnies.  riu  se  naturally  ascend  the  stream 
in  the  direction  from  which  they  perceive  ^eir  favourite 
food  to  proceed,  and  having  ailiMd  attfie  mass  of  composi- 
tion, b^in,  as  ia  their  ooauaa*  to  root  and  bore  into  it,  till 
they  at  length  arrive  at  the  dirtes  inside,  which  they  raven- 
ously swallow,  and  are  of  course  caught  by  the  hook  con- 
cealed within.  In  his  struggles  to  escape  he  necessarily 
pulls  the  line  and  the  palm  branch  to  which  it  is  made  fast 
on  shore,  when  the  nnging-beU*  agitated  by  the  nration, 
gives  immediate  notice  to  tha  flshertnan. 

'  The  fisherman,'  says  Bruce. '  runs  immediately  to  the 
bell,  and  finding  thereby  the  particular  line,  haub  his  pri- 
soner in,  but  does  not  kill  him :  the  hook  being  large,  it 
generally  catches  him  by  the  upper  jaw,  which  is  constder- 
ably  longer  than  the  under.  He  than  pulls  him  out  of  the 
water,  and  puto  a  sprang  iron  rtog  thnugh  his  jaw,  tiM  • 
few  yards  or  eord  to  ud  retunmg  the  flsh  to  the  river, 
fastens  him  to  the  shore  :  so  he  does  with  the  rest,  fur  very 
rarely  is  there  a  single  hook  cTiipty.  Those  w  ho  want  to  fish 
at  Girgc,  a  large  town  opposite,  or  at  .\chmim  itself,  come 
thither  as  to  a  fish-market,  and  every  man  takes  the  quan- 
tity Iw  wants,  buying  them  ali\  e.  Fish,  when  deadt  do  MX 
Mop  ia  Bgypt^  wnidi  nakes  that  prooautioB  MoaMaiy. 
We  bought  two,  which  Mly  duied  our  whole  boat' a  cnw ; 
the  fisherman  had  ten  or  twelve  of  them  fastened  to  the 
shore,  all  of  which  hepulled  out  and  showed  us.* 

B.\RBER-SURGEONS.  In  former  limes,  both  in  tbia 
and  other  countries,  the  art  of  surgery  and  the  art  of 
shaving  ipantband  in  hand.  As  to  the  baridenMlhirargieiia 
in  France,  see  the '/Mdiioiii  dtt  Origism,  torn.  i.  p.  189. 
They  were  sepemted  from  the  barbiers-perruquiers  in  the 
time  of  I^uis  XIV..  and  made  a  distinct  corporation. 

The  barl>t!r.s  of  l^ondon  were  first  incorjwraled  by  King 
Edward  IV.  in  1461,  and  at  that  iiroft  were  the  only  persons 
who  exercised  surgery ;  but  aAerwards  others,  flwiming 
the  practice  of  that  art,  formed  themsslvea  into  a  vbtnntorj 
aseociatwn,  which  they  called  the  Company  of  Surgeons  of 
London.  These  two  companies  were,  by  an  act  of  pari in- 
nent  passed  in  the  32  Ilcn.  VIII.  cap.  \1i..  united  and 
made  one  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  ibe  Barbers  aad 
TU*  net  bovwar  at  oBc 
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Mpanrtad  the  tvo  enfb.  Ths  bttban  nviv  not  to  fmetbe 

surpery  further  than  drawing  of  teeth  ;  and  the  surgeons 
were  strictly  prohibited  from  exercising  '  the  feat  or  craft  of 
barbery  or  shavmi;.'  The  surgeons  were  allowed  yearly  to 
take,  at  their  discretion,  the  bodies  of  four  persons  after 
•Mcutioo  fat  felony ,  '  for  their  further  and  better  knowledge, 
kmUmtkm,  iDMshi,  learaing,  and  wfmmm  in  tta*  mid. 
Mime*  «r  hiemf  «f  aur^ery ;'  and  tiiey  w«i«  manaw 
ordarad  to  have  '  an  open  ugn  on  the  street-side  where  they 
abould  fortune  to  dwell,  that  all  the  king's  liege  people 
there  passing  might  know  at  all  times  whither  to  resort  for 
remedies  in  time  of  their  necessity.'  Four  governors  or 
masters,  two  of  them  surgeons,  the  other  two  butai,  were 
to  be  oiostad  ftona  tta«  bodj,  who  win  to  iw  that  the 
iMMstivt  nHKlNM  of  llw  two  tfifti  MMVoiMd  thtir  callings 
in  Uie  dty  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  act 

Holbein  commemorated  the  granting  of  the  charter  to  the 
barber-surgeons  in  a  pictura  wEkb  h  ttUl  piaiatwd  tt  llMir 
hall  in  Monkwell-atreet 

oonpany  wcia  confliinadin  varioua 
•nbaaqoant  obartm,  tha  laat  baaiiac  date  tka  lAdi  of 
April,  5tk  ChailM  L 

By  the  year  1745  it  was  discovered  that  the  two  arts 
which  the  company  professed  were  foreign  to  and  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  The  barbers  and  the  surpeons  were 
aooordingly  separated  by  act  of  parliament.  18th  Geo.  II., 
and  made  two  distinct  corporationa. 

(Saa  Fknoant  a  loadna,  p.  Sftft:  Stat,  qf  the  Realm, 
imL  L  ip.  794 ;  Sdnondion'i  OamM.  Body  of  Heraldry ; 
ftrype's  edit  of  Stowe's  Survty  q/  London,  b.  v.  ch.  12.) 

BARBERI  NI,  an  Italian  family,  originally  from  Flo- 
rence, which  was  raised  to  a  high  rank  among  the  Roman 
nobility  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. Cardinal  Maffeo  Barbwino.  to  the  papal  chair  in  1 623, 
whm  ha  aaiumad  tha  naaa  of  Urban  vlll.  [Saa  Uaban 
Vill.3  Uiban  bad  tinae  nephews,  two  of  whom  wara  nade 
cardinals,  and  the  third  prelect  of  Rome.  Under  the  long 
pontificate  of  their  uncle  the  three  brothers  Barberini  at- 
tained great  power  at  Rome,  where  they  held  the  chief  busi- 
nea«  of  the  government  in  their  hands ;  and  tlwy  had  also 
aauiderablc  intluonce  in  foreign  courts.  Tbey  became  pos- 
aaaaadof  tha  fiaf  of  PaloatrUia,  which  had  limmy  baloiiged 
to  tba  Gokona  llinuljr ;  and  the?  aspired  alio  to  the  poaaea- 
aion  of  thcduch^  of  Castro  and  Konrit;lione,in  the  province 
called  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  near  Rome,  which  he- 
longed  to  the  Farnese  family,  who  had  received  it  as  a  fief 
from  Pope  Paul  III.  This  led  to  a  war  between  the  pope  and 
Ed  ward  Farnese,  duke  of Fuan.  who  was  joined  by  the  dukea 
of  Uodena  and  of  Tuaeanf  t  and  by  tha  imubUc  of  Venice. 
Caidinal  Antonio  Barberini  flommandad  tne  papal  troops, 

and  showed  considerable  skill  and  personal  courage.  There 
was  some  sharp  fighting  at  Nooantola,  near  Ferrara,  and 
on  the  Modenese  territory,  in  1G43.  In  the  following  year 
f  was  made  by  the  interposition  of  France,  and  Castro 
was  restored  to  the  duke  of  Parma.  After  Urban's  death 
in  1644*  Innoaant  who  auooaedad  him»  and  who  partly 
owed  l^davation  to  dtoiaflnaaea  of  tha  two  aardfaiab  Bar- 
berini* inatituted  proceedings  against  them  for  peculation 
and  abase  of  power  during  their  uncle's  pontificate.  The 
Barberini  took  refuge  in  I'"rancc,  where  they  were  favour- 
ably received  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  through  whose  influence 
Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini,  the  eldest  brother,  was  made 
aichbiahop  ct  Rhaima  and  great  almoner  of  France  in  1645. 
In  Its*  Innoeaitt  X.  again  admitted  the  Barberini  to  his 
favour,  and  they  returned  to  Rome,  where  all  judicial  pro- 
ceedings against  them  were  dropped.  Lucrezia  Barbenni, 
niece  of  the  two  cardinals,  married,  in  1655,  Francis  I. 
d'Este,  duke  of  Modena.  The  Barberini  have  ever  since 
lanhad  among  the  flnt  Roman  nobility,  several  individuals 
af  thair  namabaring  been  aaccaeaifely  laiaad  to  the  rank  ot 
eardinala^  whila  the  lay  repreaantattva  of  tha  fhmily  bears 
the  title  of  Roman  prince,  and  is  possesBed  of  estates  at 
I'ale&trina,  Albano.  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  state. 
In  the  palace  of  the  Barbenni  at  Palestrina  is  tho  cele- 
brated moeaic  taken  out  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune  of 
Pimeato.  [See  Palxstrina.]  The  palace  Barberini  at 
Roow  b  a  TBat  atnictara,  built  by  Bernini,  and  givea  iu 
name  to  tha  etiaafa  bafiiN  it  It  eontaina  a  museum,  a 
gallery  of  paintings,  and  a  library,  which  was  coUaetad  by 
Cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  one  of  the  nepbewi  of  Ur- 
ban VIII.  The  library  is  rich  in  valuable  MSS. ;  its  caU- 
togue  was  pnnted  at  Rome  in  1681,  in  3  vuU.  foUo.  There 
b  alto  a  floa  lOa,  Villi  MMMiTO  laritaHb  MangiiiV  to  tha 


aama  ftmily,  at  Roma,  near  tba  Thamw  afDIoebtiaB,  aM 

another  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albano. 

BARBERINI  VASE.    [See  Portlawd  Vask.j 

BARBERRY.   [See  Bkrbbris.] 

BARBETS  (Zoology),  the  Engliah  name  for  a  family 
of  birds  of  the  order  aeowwtw,  or  aUmbeia,  let  Barhu 
ot  tha  Fnneh,  and  tba  nana  Amw  of  &iaaon  and  Lia- 
nana.  They  aia  diatingiuiilMd  by  their  targa  oonbal  beak* 
which  appears  swoQan«aa  it  were,  or  puffed  out  at  the  sides 
of  its  base,  and  is  bearded  (whence  their  name)  with  five 
tufts  of  stiff  bristles  directed  forwards.  One  of  these  tufts 
is  behind  each  nostril,  one  on  either  aide  of  the  lower  man- 
dible, and  the  fifth  ia  under  tlw  ffmpiiyris, 

Tbeir  short  winga  and  heavy  ptoporoaaa  do  not  admit  of 
swift  flight ;  and  tneir  prey  ontabtt  of  {naaete  and  young 
birds,  which  they  surprise,  and  also  of  fruits.  Their  nesta 
are  generally  built  in  the  boles  of  trees.  The  barbett  are 
M»  dfaridBd  into  tha  tluaa  Mlo«ii«  anbgMMn: 

Pogonia*  (Dliger)  is  furnished  with  one  or  two  strong 
teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  the  beard  ia 
very  strong.  Afiica  and  the  Indies  are  the  places  where 
thay  aleiinind.  aoeovding  toCuvier.  who  aaya  that  the  aaaeiaB 
of  tnb  anbsenui  Ibad  nuxa  on  frdto  tlian  any  of  llw  othan. 
Pogonia.f  hinulut  (BwaliHOiO*  KB  Aflkatt  apaciaik,  b  n 
good  example. 


[t'"!^ni»i  liiriului.] 

Pogonias  hirsutut  is  about  seven  inches  in  length. 
Chin,  part  of  the  thmat.  head  and  neck,  deep  black, 
changing  to  dark-brown,  on  the  back,  vinga,  and  tail.  The 
upper  plumage  spotted,  and  mailed  with  aulpbnroiia. 
Under  plumai^c,  greenish  sulphur,  rloricly  spotted  with 
blackish.  The  setaceous  feathers  of  the  breast  form  tha 
ptadoudBanl  alwiaiclar  of  dib  ipaolaab 

8iAgtmi»  Biteco. 

Biicrn  (Cuvier).  Capito  (Vieillot),  embraces  tho  true 
barbets,  which  have  the  conical  bill  slightly  compressed  and 
a  little  elevatodin  the  middle.  Their  plumage  is,  generally 
«[iffkiM^  Mr ;  and  they  are  to  be  found  both  in  Africa 
and  AaSl  Diuing  the  Meeding  aeaaon  they  i^o  in  paira, 
but  congregate  in  small  flocks  during  tba  lemamder  of  tha 
year.  The  Buf faced  Barbel  (Bucco  Lathami)  aftrda  an 
example  of  the  true  barbett. 

The  length  is  six  inches.  Tlie  bill  pale,  beset  with  bristles 
at  the  base,  which  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  bill  itself: 
the  fhrehead,  chin,  and  sidea  of  the  haad.  round  the  eyas,  of 
a  dun  baff-eoVrar ;  upper  parto  of  the  head  and  body  dark 
olive- g reeii ;  under  parts  lighter.  Wings  the  aauM  aa  tba 
upper  parts ;  quills  dusky  with  greenish  edgoa.  TaSduaky 
andibflrt.  Lagaaaddawayalwir. 


No.  190. 
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;  lii.i-r-o  l..ilhami.] 

Latham  refara  to  a  specimen  in  the  Bhtiih  Maietim«  and 
wjidMtiti 


T\tmaHa  (Cuvier),  the  name  by  which  one  of  these  birds 
b  known  in  Brazil  according  to  ^Iarc^avc,  comprise*  those 
•pecics  wliirh  have  the  bill  a  little  more  elongated  and  com- 

Cessed,  anil  slightly  curved  at  the  extremity.  The  great 
t&d,  bhort  tail,  and  large  bill  of  tbeie  Puff-hirdt,  as  they 
tn  caUfld,  j{iv«  tliam,  as  Cuvier  observes,  an  air  of  stupidity, 
vUdi  mmr  nnluicholy  and  solitary  habits  do  not  lessen. 
They  are  said  to  feed  entirely  on  insects,  und  all  the  recorded 
species  are  American.  In  Paraguay,  according  to  Azara, 
they  are  called  chaetinu,  TMBniaBk  iflllin  tilt  BHUe 
Cap  to  to  this  subgenus. 

Tamatia  wnaenrKynchoi  (Swainson),  which  tfiat  mflior 
obUuMd  ftm  southern  Brazil,  and  which  he  is  disposed  to 
•wMf  *  '"■riity  of  the  greater  pied  barbet  of  Latham, 
vol  givt »  good  Mm  «r  tlw  oteiMlw  ofte  bMfc 


[JiisiHiMiwKlgiiiyiJ 


SmuoMO,  who  bad  good  opportunitiM  of  obserring  them 
(and  saoh  opportunitiea  that  sealoos  loologist  never  iMg- 
leetad).  gives,  in  big  ZboA^gficoj /IfaMfraltaM^  tiM  Ml^^ 
interesting  aocount  of  their  habits.  *  tbmim  ii  WKthhig 
very  grotesque  in  the  appearance  of  all  the  Puff-birds ;  and 
their  habits,  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  no  less  singular.  They 
ftvquMit  open  cultivated  spots  near  habitations,  always 
peraUng  on  the  witbend  tannchM  of  a  hnr  tna;  where 
they  will  sit  noariy  mottnnlsM  ftr  hmn,  wiriaM,  tudwd.  thoy 
descry  some  loflueia  insect  pMsing  near  than,  at  which 
they  unmediatelirdatt,  returning  again  to  the  identical  vmif^ 
they  had  just  lett,  and  which  they  will  sometimes  frequent 
for  months.  At  such  times  the  disproportionate  size  of  the 
head  is  Nndnod  watt  wpkmona  oy  the  bird  raising  its 
fosthi  so  OS  Id  Mil  Mt  wMlw  aBBfrbsU;  bsosotho 
geiunsl  nome  diey  bsve  foeahod  frwrnthogpriiih  psridsats 
m  Brazil,  of  which  vast  country  all  the^SSMStl  believe, 
are  natives.  When  frijfhU  ned.  iLis  mm  is  suddenly 
changed  by  the  feathers  Imhi;  quite  Hat.  They  are  very 
confiding,  and  will  ot^  take  their  station  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  window.  The  two  asKss  avo  fananllf  naar 
each  other,  and  often  on  tiM  asms  Ino,' 

The  length  of  this  spBaiaahalwtai(^iaaWa.  PluiBsge 
black  and  whiter  oiaapl  thobellf  aiadt«ai»«liiehan  liiflad 
with  buff*. 

BARBBYRAC.  JEAN,  an  eminent  jurist,  was  born 
at  Besiers  in  Lower  Langiiodoe,  on  the  15th  of  Mareb. 
1 6  74.  His  parents  were  Cdviidala*  and  upon  dM  iwiwation 
of  tho  adiot  of  Nantaa,  in  IMI,  lalifad  mm  Prance,  and 
took  us  tbair  abode  at  Lausaono  in  Switsertand,  at  which 
place  sarboyrac  was  educated.  His  father  desi^^ned  hitn 
for  the  church ;  but  in  early  life  his  taste  decidedly  led 
him  to  historical  and  juridical  studies,  and  be  therefore 
attached  hiasolf  to  tho  tealtf  of  janqpcudoaao.  In  16*7 
he  beoasBoleaehorordM  balks  kttnaia  tho  FVHtehCoU^ 
at  Berne,  where  ho  remained  about  fourteen  years.  During 
thiii  period  ii<:  |  ulili.^hod  in  periodical  repositories  of  France 
and  Holland  several  small  treatises  upon  subjects  con- 
nected  with  natural  and  international  law;  and  in  1709 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  TVot'M  du  Jem,  whieh 
eieitsd  much  attention,  and  ^pon  which  his  oariy  npW»- 
tion  was  principally  fooodod.  A  poatlniiBoiis  oditioB  of 
this  work,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1737.  This  singular  book  de- 
senes  to  be  particularly  noticed  :  it  consists  of  an  elaborate 
dissertation  on  a  ththng  sul^eet,  abounding  in  a  recondite 
and  unusual  kind  of  laaming,  and  applying  ait  great  lengA 
the  rules  of  religion,  moimls,  and  law,  to  Mtablish  the 
proposition  that  play,  or  games  in  general,  and  even  playing 
at  games  of  chance,  are  not  in  themselves  unlawful  occu- 
pations. The  subject  is  divided  into  four  books  :  the  first 
contains  arguments  to  show  that  plays,  or  games  in  general, 
an  not  inoonaistent  with  natural  law  or  idigion ;  the  8d 
book  appliea  thaae  arguments  spoeifleally  to  tho  diflersnt 
kinds  of  plsy  in  use  at  different  ages  of  m  world ;  the  3rd 
book  btates  tbe  limitations  with  which  the  proposition  is  to 
be  understood  ;  and  the  last  division  enumerates  the  various 
abuses  of  play.  The  'IVcute  du  Jeu  would  probably  find 
few  readers  at  the  present  day ;  and  Hi  vdns  oan  Wf  bo 
appreeiatad  Iqr  tho  wr  who  vay  have  ooaasisn  In  nnr  to 
it  as  a  digest  or  odilsellsn  of  ft  very  peeoMsr  kind  of  ftrts 
and  nrminients.  About  the  same  time  with  tbc  publicaticm 
of  the  Traiti  du  Jeu,  Barbeyroc  prepar<?d  and  soon  afrer- 
wards  published  French  translations  of  Fuffendorff  >  Afinds- 
ment  nf  the  Law  <>/  /Mature  and  I^atioiu ;  and  of  two 
discourses  of  Gerard  Noodt,  n  learned  proleaMn:  of  law  at 
Leydoa.  Ih  Jan  Smmi  Jwmmi  tt  ligt  Btgii,  and  Dt 
Religitim  oA  Jmimio  JInv  Gmtium  Mbrtf ;  all  ofwhieh 
were  accompanieo  with  laborious  :iti(l  im.  f\il  annotation"  by 
Barbeyrsc.  In  1711  he  was  apjxjintcd  Ity  the  Sv-nate  of 
Berne  to  the  chair  of  law  and  history,  then  lately  estabhslied 
at  tho  CoUage  of  Lausanne.  His  inaugural  oratioa, 
Digmm§«t  VHlitatt  Lggit  «f  Hutoriamm,  waa  pobUaked. 
at  toe  reqnest  of  tho  sonata  of  tha  college,  in  tho  following 
year.  In  1713  Baibeyrae  became  a  member  of  the  Royu 
Society  of  Sciences  at  Berlin:  and  m  1714  he  oommenced 
a  new  version  of  Grotius's  treatiM  De  Jure  Belti  et  Poets, 
with  notes,  which  display  much  hibtoncal  research  and 
ft  MoAmnd  oaqnaintanea  with  tho  law  of  nationa.  By 
lUs  WNlt.  tnl  alio  by  Ui  oditiaB  of  PoMarfl  ho 
established  his  reputation  as  a  jurist  throughout  BuTopo ; 

•  la  Ike  ai«Ws 
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rad  in  1717  1m  aoeeptod  an  invitation  to  beeome  prof««or 
€f  iMr  Uaimitor  of  Oroningen.  A  few  ye&n  after 
BH  «rttb1UinMnt  ct  (Ironinii^en.  he  compiled  hi«  Hittoire 
Ancient  TVaiUt,  consiiitinfi  of  a  chronolofiical  poI- 
leetioD  of  antient  treaties  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
there  are  any  authentic  records  to  thedeatii  ofCbarlemasne, 
with  full  historical  notes  and  iUustntiflni:  itWM  publiibed 
bv  him  as  a  supplemental  -vohme  to  the  Cotff  JMvewl 
Dftit  dti  Oeru,  and  appears  to  be  by  far  the  most  useful 
of hisworio.  He  alsotratnslated  intn  French  Rvrikershook's 
Trtali  du  Ju^e  cmnpfitent  des  AmLi^HiKU'iirn.  'Harliovrac 
took  an  active  part  in  a  controversy  between  the  Dutch  feast 
India  C-ompanv  and  certain  merchants  of  Ollnii  Itid  Other 
parts  of  the  Aottrian  Netherlands,  wbkh  ms  carried  on 
with  considerable  nd  about  the  year  1 7S5.  Hi*  Company 
^imed,  under  a  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Ma«8ter,  a  right 
of  trading  to  India,  exclusive  of  the  then  subjects  of  the 
kinsr  of  Spnin.  whilf  the  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands contended  that  thfi  words  of  the  treaty  only  excluded 
Castilians,  or  Spaniards  inhabiting  the  actual  territory  of 
Spain,  and  could  not  bo  oxtendod  to  distant  dependencies 
2  *»V?paniA  erown,  weh  tu  Vtamden  and  Brabant. 
Barbeyrac.  in  his  tract,  which  is  mtitlnd  D{frns:e  da  Droit 
dgta  Compas^nie  Hoftandnis?  den  Ind^ii  Orimtahs  Cjntre 
les  nouvelUt  Pretensn'ru  des  Habitam  d''^  t'ayt-bat 
Auirichtens,  defends  the  exclusive  title  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
pany. We  have  already  enumerated  the  prineipd  works  of 
Barboyne;  besidM  theao,  aeveral  tracts  and  anonymous 
pteeee  of  Ion  iraportanoe  wow  insirted  by  him  in  the  Jour- 
not  de$  Scavant  and  other  literary  periodicals.  Tbree  dis- 
courses, delivered  on  academical  occasions  at  Lausanne,  in 
the  years  1714,  1715,  and  1 716,  were  also  published.  He 
died  at  Gronin^n  in  1 729.  Sofonl  letters  from  Barbeyrae 
^J^'  M"^— vrittmi  at  wfoas  poriodi  tfhis 
™»  ^g^**'?^ML^*NL<»'  """'^^  interest,  an  uumg 
tbe  •dainoiial  Hl^in  the  British  Museum. 

B  ARBEZIEl'^X,  a  tnwn  in  France  in  the  department  of 
Cliaronte.  on  the  road  from  Paris  through  Tours,  Poitiers, 
aid  AngoulSnie  to  Bordeaux,  313  miles  8.S.W.  of  Paris. 
24  miles  8.W.  of  Angoul8iiM.  and  65  ailat  NJ«.K  of  Bor- 
deaux, 45"  27'  N.  lat,  «•  f  W.  long, 
^^ns  little  town  is  well  built,  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  a  small  stream, 
from  which  extends  a  vast  plain.    The  stream  flows  into 
the  S«ugne  or  Sauj^e,  a  feeoer  of  the  Charente.   The  situ- 
atioii  of  Barbezieux,  on  a  high  road  of  such  importance, 
]|nftgs  it  aono  tnde.  Somo  iSimt  and  h«ta  an  abo  made. 
^•Ifaien  manufacture  is  of  antient  date,  flie  ramunding 
Hstrict  is  fertile  in  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  hay.    The  vine  is 
•ultivated  on  some  little  hills,  and  the  caponi  of  Barbezieux 
are  in  great  repute.   The  sheep  are  in  good  estimation,  also, 
both  for  their  flesh  and  wool.   The  population  of  the  town, 
in  1 832.  was  8437 ;  of  the  commune  altogether.  2/36. 

Baicbeiieox  w«a  formerly  caUed  Barbeail,  or  in  tho  Latin  of 
dd  writing*  Baibeaillum.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
was  defended  besides  by  a  strong  castle.  The  castle  was 
destroyed  in  tho  wars  of  Guienne  by  the  Envtlisb.  It  was  re- 
built by  the  house  of  Rochefoucault,  to  which  Barbezieux 
belon^red  under  tbe  reign  of  Francis  I.;  but  this  structure 
also  has  been  almost  antirely  demdished,  except  a  part 
which  is  uaed  as  a  prison.  The  walls  have  been  likewise 
destroyed.  Befere  the  Revolution  thecowore  two  parish 
ri.urchcis,  and  a  convent  of  Cflidalimf  tho  ImI  bagpood  ^0 

circuit  of  the  antient  walls. 

Near  the  town  is  a  mineral  sprinc  called  FoHtoailleuse, 
or  Fontrouiileuao,  tbe  water*  of  wbteh,  thoodi  parlboUiy 
fimpid.  have  what  la  deaoribod  aa  •  nanhy  amoll. 

Barbetieux  is  tbe  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  or  sub- 
prefecture,  which  comprehends  485  square  miles,  or  297,600 
acres,  aiul  had  in  18.32  a  potuilation  of  5S,042. 

Barbesieux  was  the  birtn- place  of  Elias  Vinet,  an  anti- 
oT  oanaiMmMo  aeto  la  th*  riitaaoth 


BARBIBIIT.  ^8eo  Ovneiiro.] 

BA'RBITON,  m  music,  tho  name  of  an  instrument  in 
use  among  the  antient*,  and  that  it  was  a  kind  of  lyre  ve 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  though  writers  on  the  subject 
seem  very  willing  to  make  it  a  matter  of  ditficulty.  M. 
Dacier,  judging  from  a  paiaafoia  Horace  (lib.  i.  carm.  32). 
aoaalndaa  tMt  tho  biibiton  was  atnmg  with  thiofc  flaxen 
eords.  Tho  wrii«r  in  tiio  KnsyehpUi*  Sbthotb'que  infcrs, 
from  the  same  ode,  that  the  poet  means  to  attribute  to 
Aicaaus  the  invention  of  the  inatruaant,  but  it  appeara  to 


ui  that  htoniT  bitenda  to  aacilbo  to  Mnilhi hrMBttoB  ^ 
Ifrie  pootrf.  If.  de  Castilhon  is  perplexed  between  Mu- 
aonioa  and  Attiennus,  the  one  making  Terpander,  the  other 
Anacreon,  the  inventor  of  the  Barbiton. 

BARBOU,  the  name  of  a  family  of  printers,  who  long 
rendered  themselves  famous  for  the  correetBoai  •■  wott  M 
eltwanoe  of  the  works  whieb  iaraod  fkom  thoirpMMea. 

John  Barbou,  the  first  of  fho  umbo  who  b  known,  was 
settled  at  Lyons,  where  he  printed  the  works  of  Clement 
Marot.  in  the  Italic  letter,  in  small  8vo.  15.39.  Hu?h  Baibou, 
son  of  John,  left  Lyons,  and  established  himself  at  Limoges, 
where,  in  1580.  he  produced  a  beautiful  edition  of  Cicero's 
Utler$  to  AtliaUt  with  notes  by  Simon  Dubois,  lieutenant- 
genei^of  LimngBi.  notiiijd  wdnmo  of  tho  Jio^rrt^t> 
Uitionttmt,  A.t>.  1911.  ttatea  that  •  printer  of  tiw  name  of 

Barbou  was  still  in  bnsin^^ss  at  Limor;cs. 

The  first  of  tiie  Barlou-s  who  settled  at  Paris  was  John 
Joseph,  who  becirae  a  Imoksellrr  there  in  1704.  He  died 
in  1752.  His  brother  Joseph  became  a  bookseller  in  1717, 
and  a  printer  in  1723.   He  died  in  1737,  when  his'"'^ — 


aucreeded  him,  batparted  with  the  prtnting-offlee  in  1 7S0. 

«foseph  Gerard  Baiboa,  nephew  of  the  two  Barbous  last- 
mentioned,  whn  became  a  bookseller  in  1748,  took  in  17.'iO 
the  printing  office  of  his  uncle  Joseph's  widow,  and  soon 
after  en^ajjed  in  tin-  series  of  classics  which  bears  his  name, 
and  which  was  in  fact  the  renewal  of  a  series  begun  in  1743 
by  M.  Lenglet  Dufre«noy.  and  printed  bnr  Coortfllkr,  m 
rivals  to  the  elaaaioa  whieb  had  been  published  at  an  oollier 
day  by  the  Blxevira,  though  of  a  sixe  somewhat  larger. 

There  is  a  complete  set  nf  the  Barl)ou  Classics  in  tho 
Royal  Library  at  the  British  Museum.  The  following  is  a 
chronological  list  of  them  : — Catullus,  TibuUus,  and  Pro- 
pertius.  1 754  ;  Lucretius,  1 764 ;  Phadroa,17Mi  MartiaUa, 
S  torn.  1754 ;  Butro|iia%  1754;  CMaria  OonuMBt.  f  ton. 
1755;  Quintus  Curtius,  1757;  Plautus,  S  torn.  1759;  Taci- 
tus. 3  tom.  1760;  Seleeta  Senece  Opera  fin  Gall,  versa), 
a  French  version  with  a  Latin  title,  1760;  Ovidius.  3  turn. 
1762;  Virgilius,  2tom.  1767 :  Lucani  PharsaliaCcum  Suppl. 
Tho.  Mali),  1767  ;  Cornelius  Nepos.  1767 ;  Cioeronis  Opera, 
14  ton.  1768  J  PUnii  Boo.  Spitt.  I76t;  Jfoatiiuiai  1770  x 
Salhiatins,  1774;  RontfaM,  1775;  THn*  IMm.  7  ton. 
1775;  Persii,  Juvenalis,  et  Sulpioti  Sat.  1776;  Velleius 
Paterculus.  1777  ;  Plinii  Hist.  Naturalis.  6  torn,  1779.  Be- 
sides these,  J.  G.  Barbou  printed  a  I^atin  Testament,  and 
various  works  of  less  note,  chiefly  between  1757  and  1789, 
when  he  resigned  his  business  to  his  nephew  Hugh  Barbou. 
who  dying  in  1809.  hia  hoira  dinoaed  of  the  business  of  this 
the  last  of  tho  Baibooa  to  H.  Augusta  DelalBin,  who 
added  fburvolanaato  the  set,  viz. ;  Juvencius,  1809 ;  Musn 
Rhetoricos,  1800;  and  Quintilianus,  1610.  The  whole  ao> 
ries  of  the  classics  printed  \ff  CSonMoliort  Baibom  ud 
Delalain,  make  78  volumes. 

Two  works  Ittm  the  press  of  Joaeph  Gerard  Baifaoli  ffn 
sinular  tope  and  bim  vitn  tho  duMoa)  oflKt  to  have  been 
printed  in  London:  SaiODtb  «t  Carril  Y.  Panegyris.  1771; 
and  Krasmi  MorioB  Encomium,  1 777.  Thnlatt*  r  undoubfodly, 
and  prtjbahly  the  former,  was  a  prohibited  book.  '  Londini 
et  venit  Pari.siis  apud  J.  Barbo(l,*in  At  titto  of  OOOllWlM 
merely  intended  as  a  blind. 

For  the  principal  facts  and  dates  relating  to  the  ftunQy 


of  Barbou,  we  aro  iadebtad  to  the 

already  quoted. 

BARBOUR,  or  BARBER.  JOHN,  a  divine,  historian, 
and  one  of  the  best  poets  of  Scotland,  was  bom,  as  is 
supposed,  at  Aberdeen,  according  to  Sir  David  Dalrymple 
about  the  year  1316  {AnnaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  3);  according  to 
otter  authorities,  in  or  about  the  year  ISSO.  Hanrfaig  fo> 
oeived  n  learned  education,  be  entered  into  holy  ofders,  and 
was  promoted  by  King  David  II.  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Aberdeen,  in  133fi.  His  love  of  learning  was  so  strong,  that 
he  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies  even  at\er  bis  promo- 
tion :  and  with  this  view  he  prevailed  upon  hia  sovereign  to 
apply  to  King  Edward  III.  Sax  panaiaaton  to  nrido  nr  » 
tuno  at  Oxford :  13m  kttor  of  aol»«ottdoet  for  whidi,  wfth 
three  scholars  in  his  company,  all  coming  to  perforin  scho- 
lastic  exercises,  is  preserved  in  Rymer's  Faedtra  (old  edit, 
tom.  vi.  p.  31  :  see  also  the  Rotuli  Scitice.  vol.  i.  p.  H08). 
By  a  deed  dated  at  Fetberin,  in  Aberdeeusbire,  September 
13.  we  find  him  UMilltedin  the  aame  year,  by  the  Bishop 
I  «f  bit  oonninioBon  to  dahlwrato  at  BdUop 


of  Aberdeen. 

burgh  upon  the  ransom  of  the  Scottjuh  king. 

Altbouph  the  archdeacon  was  famed  fdr  his  extensive 
knowledge  in  the  pluloeophy  and  diviiuty  ot  iba  age  in 
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which  be  lived,  be  gained  a  {[reeter  rapotatioii.  even  at 

that  time,  by  his  poetry,  in  which  he  composed  a  history  of 
the  hfe  and  glorious  actions  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  Dr. 
Henry  {Hitt.  Brit.,  edit  8vo.,  1805,  vol.  viiL  p.  249 )  says, 
it  was  written  '  at  the  desire  of  King  David  Bruce,  his 
•on*  who  gntnted  Barbour  a  oooaiderable  pension  for  his 
•neoaiiMminit;  which  he  getierowly  bwtowed  on  an  hospi- 
tal at  AMideen.'  (See  aUo  Nicolson's  Scottish  Hist.  Lib., 
etiit.  1776,  p.  40.)  Dr.  Jamieson,  however,  has  clearly 
shown,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  proper  evidence  that  any 
pension  was  granted  by  David  Bruce,  or  indeed  that  this 
monarch  ever  laid  hia  commands  on  Barbour  to  write  the 
life  of  hit  rojal  Mnnt.  David  IL  died  in  1371,  four  or  Ave 
vears  beflm  Birboar  had  writtsn  ntaeh  iboi«  titan  half  of 
his  work ;  nnd  the  first  intimation  of  his  receivinjr  a  pension 
is  not  less  than  fifteen  years  after  this,  February  18,  13yo, 
only  two  month-s  before  the  death  of  Robert  II.  (Jamieson's 
Memoir  of  Barbour,  p.  9.J  Barbour  bad  really  two  pen- 
sions, one  of  10/.  Scots  from  the  customs  of  Aberdeen, 
limited  to  his  lill^  and  another  of  SOi:  ftom  Una  nnta  or 
burrow-mails  of  tiiat  city,  expresslv  vaeorM  a*  ft  lewaid  for 
the  compilation  of  Thp  Bruce,  and  aocompanied  by  a  gn'nt 
of  it  to  his  assignees  in  mortmain  ;  whereupon,  at  his  death, 
instead  of  Riving  it  to  an  hospital  at  Aberdeen  (as  has  been 
said  by  Godsoroft.  Tanner,  &e.)  he  assigned  it  to  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral  dninsh  of  Aberdeen,  to  sing  a  warn  Aw  his 
soul.  (Jamieaoa,  ui  tupra,  pp.  viii.  is. 

Henry  says  tbat  Barbour  finished  his  history  in  1373  ; 
but  this  must  be  an  error  of  a  figure,  as  Barbour  himself 
{Bruce,  b.  ix.  v.  890)  says  it  was  in  1375.  While  engaged 
in  this  work,  in  1365,  be  obtained  permission  and  safe-oon- 
duct  ftom  JKing  Edwiurd  III.  to  travol  through  Rngland  into 
Waloo,  wMi  six  heraemra,  his  aWondawts. 

Dr.  Jamieson  ( u  t  xupra,  p.  xii.)  fixes  the  date  of  Barbour's 
death,  with  seemmj,'  accuracy,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1395. 

The  value  of  Barbour  s  work,  as  an  historical  record,  was 
•arly  acknowledged  (see  the  continuator  of  Forduns 
Seotiehronieon,  lib.  xii.  c.  9,  and  Wyntown) ;  and  it  is  re- 
■MrkablOk  that  though  Bacfaoni  waa  a  ScntMiMi,  hia  mmfi- 
eation  and  language  an  more  {nteUifible  to  a  nodem 
English  reader  than  that  of  any  other  poet  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  his  j^reat  contemporary  Chaucer  himself  not  ex- 
cepted. 

The  first  known  edition  of  Ths  Bruce  was  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1616.  in  12mo.;  but  an  earlier  is  believed  to 
have  existed.  (See  Jamieson's  Mtmoir,  p.  x.)  Another, 
printed  in  Bvo..  by  Andro  Hart,  in  1920,  was  reprinted  at 
fidinburgh,  in  4to..  1 758.  Other  editions  were  printed,  8vo. 
Edinburgh,  1648  ;  Glasgow,  1665 ;  12mo.,  Edinburgh,  1670; 
Glasgow,  1672 ;— and  there  are  a  few  editions  in  meaner 
Arau,  Tba  beat  editions,  however,  are  Pinkerton's,  printed 
fttAB  a  M8.  in  tiw  Advoeataa^  Library  at  Edinburgh,  dated 
in  1489.  with  notes  and  a  glossary,  3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1790, 
and  Dr.  Jamieson's  (the  best  of  all),  4to.  Edinburgh,  1820. 

From  some  rassages  in  Wyntown's  Chronicle,  it  has  been 
surmised  that  Barbour  also  oompoaed  a  geneatogical  history 
of  the  kings  orSeottrad;  trntMputoftidaiakimvala  be 


(8oe  Henrys  Hitt.     BHt^       8va,  IMS.  ^  viiL, 

p.  249;  Pinkertnn's  edit,  of  The  Bruce;  Irvine's  Uve*  qf 
the  Scottish  PiteU,  vol.  i.,  p.  257-265 ;  and  Jamieson's  Pre- 
face  to  The  Bruce,  pp  i. — xxii.) 

BARBU'DA,  one  of  the  Caribbean  Islands,  situated  27 
mUea  north  of  Antigua,  is  of  an  oval  form,  15  nilea  in  length 
from  S.E.  to  N.Wn  and  8  miles  broad.  It  was  tnt  aatuied 
by  a  party  firom  St  KitM  led  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  shortly 
after  that  colony  was  formed.  The  first  settlers  finding  the 
coasts  surrounded  by  rocks,  a  scarcity  of  water,  and  being 
harassed  bv  ftiequent  ineursiona  «f  0ia  Oaiitalia  ftom  Dnmi- 
naea,  abandooed  the  island. 

Some  tioM  alter.  General  Codrtagtan  oMained  the  pro- 
perty of  it  by  a  grant  from  the  crown,  and  formed  the  project 
of  raising  stock  on  it  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  in  which  he  succeeded  very  well.  It  is  the  only 
prophetaxy  government  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  inhabited 
tn  two  white  overseers  and  about  400  slaves,  who  are  em- 
uoyad  in  hnading  stock,  snob  as  eattle.  sheep,  pigs,  poultry, 
Ike.  They  alao  oultivato  corn,  ootton.  pepper,  indigo,  and 
tobacco,  but  no  sugar  is  grown.  It  is  still  held  by  the 
Codrington  family,  to  whom  it  yields  an  annual  income  of 
about  5U01J/. 

The  island  is  low,  level,  and  fertile.  The  highest  part  lies 
to  tlw  aaat.  Mid  la  ediad  tki « Bigh  Lad/ ihoagh  itto  Mt 


more  than  80  feet  above  the  sea.  Itisoovarsdwilhiraodi^ 
which  are  well  stocked  with  deer  and  verious  kinds  of  game 

Land  crabu  are  also  preserved  here  under  lock  and  key,  aod 
considered  a  luxur}'  for  the  table.  There  is  a  lagoon  ol 
brackish  water  seven  miles  in  length,  communicating  on  the 
north-west  with  the  sea,  and  having  from  four  to  six  tet 
water  in  it,  in  which  ate  snappers,  baneovtas,  kiagM, 
and  other  species.  The  mansion  of  the  estate,  or  castle  u 
it  is  called,  is  situated  ou  the  margin  of  this  lake,  and 
around  it  are  the  plantations.  A  church  and  school  have 
recently  been  erected.  Tbe  air  is  so  mild  and  pure,  thst 
invalids  from  other  islands  oonnonl^  leeort  hen  nr  the 
stiftratiiwi  of  their  hnalth 

The  eoaato  are  defended  by  aevwalimallballarisa.  Bedb 
extend  off  the  island  in  some  places  as  iar  as  fi%'e  miles,  but 
there  is  anchorage  on  the  western  side.  Several  vesseU 
having  lately  been  luet  on  its  rocky  chores,  the  merchana 
of  Antigua  have  petitioned  for  a  light-house  to  be  built  ooit 
As  in  other  West  India  islands,  turtle  are  found  here  on  Aa 
shores.  Thecastleiainl7°38'N.lat.>81''61' W.kna. 

BAUCA,  the  name  of  a  distrirt  in  the  aaatan  di^Mi 
of  the  refjency  of  Tripoli  It  is  sometimes  va^iuly  applied 
to  the  whole  of  that  division,  including  the  regions  called  by 
tti»»  auut  nts  the  Syrtis,  the  Cyrcnaica,  or  Pentapolis,  and 
the  MaiT^anca.  But  the  political  or  administrative  di\iu(» 
of  that  vast  rwgo  of  country  is  as  follows:— The  disUiet 
called  Sert,  or  i»Q^  extends  from  tbe  southern  limits  of  tto 
district  of  Mesurat.?  in  Western  Tripoli,  to  a  plaee  esM 
Muktar,  on  the  sfiuiheirunost  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Sidra  or 
great  Syrtis,  beyutid  whi^h  the  district  of  Barca  begini. 
The  Sort  is  under  au  Arab'  i^eik,  who  is  tributerv  toth« 
naaha  of  TripoU.  The  diitrior^  Bana  axteada  udand  tp 
Oe  north-east  from  Muktar  to"jMyQnd  Dama,  and  tin 
line  of  coast  parallel  to  it  is  di\id«J.mto  two  beylicks,  Ben- 
gazi  and  Dcrna,  the  beys  of  which  ".are  appointe<l  by  and 
dependent  on  the  pasha  of  Tripoli.  Tft"^-  inland  tract,  called 
Barca,  is  under  another  Arab  sheik,  whdN  is  himself  subor- 
dinate to  tho  two  beys  of  Ben^azi  and  Dem^a.  The  dutiiet 
of  Baroa,  which  is  entirely  inhabited  by  mpmacUs  Aiabib 
includes  tho  hilly  region  of  Cyrenaica.  Varuwu  tribes  via- 
der  in  it,  among  which  the  Zaouyeh  occupy  theVtract  Muth 
of  Bengazi,  and  the  great  tribe  called  £1  Hai^^bi  extend 
castwanl  of  the  same  place  as  far  as  Derna.  (Pacho>^  Votfogt 
Jans  la  Cyrtnaique.)  Tbe  weatom  part  of  the  hiO^y  nagi 
of  CyrenaiM  towards  Bengasi  is  oaDiad  bj  tha  / 
"  lus  Barca.' 


Cotacf  Itamu 


netai 
that  hi 'Jo 

The  name  Barca  is  the  modem  form  of  the  Greek  name 
Baroe,  a  colony  of  Cyrene  (Herod,  iv.  160),  which  perhaps 
existed  already  before  as  a  Phoenician  colony,  as  its  name 
wouhl  indicate*  It  ia  stated  fay  SeyUx  to  have  been  10« 
stadia  Ikom  ita  haiboor,  whicii  beeame  afterwards  the  tern 
called  Ptolemais,  now  Tolometa.  The  situation  of  Bares 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  plain  of  Merge,  a  high  table- 
land on  the  hills  of  Cyrenaica  above  Tolometa.  (  Beer hey  s 
Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Northern  Cmh 
of  Africa  ;  and  Delia  Cells,  Viaggio  da  Tripoli  alU 
Bnmtitn  dEgiUo^  Heradotai  gtves  an  interesting  ae- 
eonnt  of  Baiee,  of  ito  livdiy  widi  Cyrene.  and  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Persians  from  E^  r''  Bext*  by 

treachery  after  a  long  siege,  and  carried  away  a  great  nua»- 
ber  of  its  inhabitants  into  Asui.  where  Danus,  tbe  tend 
Hystaspee.  settled  them  in  Bactria  (iv.  204).  The  ter- 
ritory of  Barce  ocenpied  the  western  part  of  Cyrenaica, 
and  ito  inhabitento  seem  to  have  bMK  a  fluxtaiB  eif  Giesks 


from  Cyrene  and  of  native  Libyans.  When  that 
became  subject  to  the  Ptolcniies.  these  kings  built  tie 
town  of  Ptolemais.  which  drew  away  from  Barce  roost  of  itt 
remaining  Greek  inhabitanU.  Barce,  however,  coniinuwl 
to  axiat  aa  a  tovn ;  and  wa  find  that  in  the  fiist  ages  of 
OuMttilfit  Imd  itohttopadMHtft«a«hontfFlilf 
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mU.  (Le  Quien,  OfimU  Chrittianu^,  vol.  li.  p.  626.) 
After  the  Senoent  eonqnend  Egypt,  ihey  entered  Cy- 
KMUuea,  uid  B«ree  or  Bareah,  as  they  called  it,  became 
their  chief  town  in  that  provinoe.  Henoe  the  Arab  geo- 
graphers speak  of  the  kingdom  of  Baroa»  wUah  isiynony- 
mous  with  CjwoiiWi  Qfnm  kmf  httm  fhta  «m  in 
ruins. 


(VMsanlflMraMt  in  the  oomwloa  eC Ma  DwiMrtiyO 


Coiaaf  Bi 


[From  thr  collection  of  Mr.  Thonai.  .Keiimi  tla(*.  SQfSi; M^giale*-] 

Under  the  Fatemite  ealipba  of  Egypt  the  MfMMkna  of 
the  ftaneen  goremon  obliged  the  people  of  Bum  to  emi> 

i;rale,  anfl  most  of  them  passed  into  Etrypt.  Delia  Cella, 
liovrever,  mentions  a  treaty  of  commerce  in  1236  between 
the  republic  of  Genoa  and  Busacberinu,  a  Mussulman  chief, 
who  sUles  himself  '  Lord  of  Africa,'  by  which  the  Genoese 
weie  i^wed  to  trade  '  from  Tripoli  to  the  estiemity  of  the 
kini;dom  of  Baica.'  Since  that  time  the  town  of  Baica  has 
entirely  disappeared,  but  the  name  has  remained  in  use 
among  the  Arabs  to  indicate  the  country  which  onco  be- 
longed to  it.  About  1550  Sultan  Solyman  having  con- 
quered Tripoli,  united  the  oountiy  ef  Bim  to  il^  aiM  made 
a  Mriwiik  ef  the  whole. 

Theie  Ine  Immi  ttueh  misappehension  among  geogra- 
phers about  the  nature  of  the  sml  in  the  regions  round  the 
irre^t  Synii ;  it  has  been  represented  as  a  tract  of  barren 
sand.  This,  however  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  coun- 
try is  parched  up  in  summer,  and  it  then  looks  dreary,  but 
after  tne  automnd  rains  it  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tatiiaB:  tunf  parte  ef  the  Sort,  vbieh  it  the  wi»st  tract, 
•llbrd  eoteellant  peaturafa.  and  aome  fradnee  good  crops  of 
barley  and  dhurra.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  it  is  not  merely 
sand.  As  for  Cyrenaica,  it  is  capable  of  the  highest  degree 
of  cultivation.  The  Arabs  of  the  country  are  described  by 
Captain  Bcecbey  as  a  healthy,  good-looking  race,  superior 
III  appearance  to  those  who  inhabit  the  miserable  towns  of 
BTTg«"'  and  Danwtwhieh  era  theenlj  two  pteoes  deserving 
the  name  of  towns  hi  Ae  wfaole  ooontoy.  TkvdieirB.  after- 
wards undfr  the  Ptolemies  called  Arsinoc,  was  a  town  of 
Barca,  and  Us  walls,  which  were  repaired  by  Justinian  (Pro- 
copius,  n(p(  Kna/tAr^,  lib.  vi.),  still  retiiain  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  It  has  resumed  its  original  name,  slightly 
altered  to  Tocra,  and  its  ruins  are  occupied  part  of  the  year 
by  wandering  Arabs.  ProleBUMS,  or  lelomata,  is  likewise 
in  rains  and  oeeerted ;  as  weU  as  Berenice,  now  Bemie,  and 
Apollonia,  the  former  port  of  Cyrene.  Descriptions  of  this 
interesting  country,  and  of  the  extensive  remains  of  its  cities, 
have  been  t^ivon  by  the  Beechevs,  FiolM^  Ud  DaQa CSella 
already  quoted.    [See  Cyrkwb.J 

Bengasi  has  about  2000  inhabitants ;  most  of  the  houses 
•re  how  ofnind.  and  an  linUe  to  be  washed  away  bjr  the 
hearf  winter  rains.  Dsroa  is  a  more  eonsidenAle  town 
than  Bengasi,  and  has  a  somewhat  better  appearance.  Both 
places  carry  on  a  little  trade  by  sea.  Bengazi  provides 
Malta  with  bullocks.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  occupied 
by  nomadic  tribes,  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  limits 
between  Tripoli  and  Eg^pt  along  the  sea-ccmt  are  not  very 
deflnilo;  tli^  am  noouaaUy  stated  to  be  at  Akaba  el  So- 
looo,  the  Catabadimns  Magnns  of  the  antients,  about  26° 
E.  long.;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  country  in  that  neigh- 
boariiood  is  occupied  by  independent  Arabs,  who  acknow- 
1ad|a  aailte  the  fwha  oTIVipeU  aor  tin  TiMNf  «r  Kgy^ 


The  whole  of  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  westward  of  Egypt, 
and  as  far  as  Fezzan,  is  often  called  the  Desert  of  Barca  by 
European  travellers  and  geographers. 

BARCAROLLE,  in  mtuie,  a  kind  of  sons  in  tho  Ve- 
neliaa  language,  sung  by  the  gondoliem  at  Veuse.  Thoagh 
these  airs  are  composed  for  the  common  people,  and  often 
by  the  gondoliers  themselves,  yet  they  so  abound  in  melody, 
that  there  is  not  a  musician  in  all  Italy  who  does  not  piquo 
himself  on  knowing  and  being  able  to  sing  aome  of  them. 
The  privilege  of  free  entrance  to  all  the  thMtrse  in  Venice^ 
wbiea  tbees  boatmen  eq|oy  (sajs  Rouaisaa,  writinf  in  tiba 
fntddh  of  the  tasteentary),  einUes  thens  to  eoltifaie  their 
ear  and  taste,  so  that  to  the  natural  simplicity  or  their  airs 
they  add  a  degree  of  refinement  by  no  means  incoiisukrablc. 
The  wonls  of  these  Barcarolles  are  coinmonly  uiure  ihan 
natural,  parukine  of  the  language  employed  in  the  conver- 
•atfoa  of  those  who  sing  them :  but  such  as  like  a  ftMiftll 
wptaseiitntion  of  the  namiaia  of  apaoplei  and  ham  anj 
tasts  Ibr  the  Yenetisn  Aslset,  become  passienateljr  fciil 
both  of  the  poetry  and  music  of  thc^e  popular  songs,  inso- 
much that  many  personsi  pos^e&s  large  and  curious  collections 
of  them. 

Formerly  most  of  the  gondoliers  knew  by  heart  the  greater 
portion  of  QtruttJemiiu  LUtnta  Umualm  Ikkvendi, 
and  some  the  whole  poem :  thof  Miad  tka  aaanwv  nigbta 

in  their  gondolas,  singing  it  in  altsmate  stansas.  Beibre 

Tasso,  Homer  alone  had  the  honour  to  be  thus  sung ;  and 
no  other  epic  poem  has  since  been  equally  distinguished. 
{Rotuteau.)  But  Tasso  is  now  no  louder  sung  by  the  gon- 
doUers ;  they  still  have,  however,  their  songs  in  response  to 
each  other,  tmprovito^  which  the  common  auditor  may  be 
liable  (and  no  doubt  willmg)  to  take  for  Tasso.  The  old 
barcarolle  was  sung  in  parts,  at  stem  and  stem  of  the  same 
boat,  by  its  own  gondoliers. 

Barcarolle,  or  boat-song,  comes  to  us  from  the  Italian 
barearola,  through  the  French.  The  well-known  airs 
La  Bionditta  in  Gondoletta,  and  0  Peteaior  dtU'  Onde,  are 
pleasing  specimens  of  this  speeies  of  song. 

BAKCEULOS.  a  comarca  or  district  m  Flnrtogal,  sitiH 
ated  in  the  province  of  Entre-Doun>-e-Minho,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  comarca  of  Braga,  on  the  west  by  the  ocean, 
on  the  south  by  the  district  of  Oporto,  and  on  the  north  by 
that  of  Viana.  It  contains  a  population  of  13,482  inha- 
bitants, distcihuted  in  SU  pattshes.  The  river  Cavado 
flows  through  it,  Ibrtilisfaig  the  land,  and  sapplnng  the  in> 
habitants  with  excellent  salmon,  lampreys,  koa  eus.  The 
soil  produces  abundantly  all  sorts  of  com,  wine,  fhlit,  flax, 
honoy,  and  wax.  The  mountains  and  WOOds  abOOSd  i& 
game,  and  the  meadows  feed  much  cattle. 

Barcellos,  the  capital  of  the  district,  stands  in  a  plain  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  Cavado,  twdve  nilss  fkmn  Bmos,  and 
twenty  firom  Oporto,  hi  41«  SOf  N.  lat,  and  flP  S<K  W.  kmg. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  with  four  gates,  one  of  which 
opens  upon  a  bridge  over  the  Ca^'sdo.  The  bridge  connects 
the  town  with  the  suliurb,  Barcellinhos.  The  town  has 
two  parishes,  a  collegiate  church,  two  convents,  one  for  men 
and  another  for  women,  an  hospital,  and  an  almshouse. 
The  number  ef  ita  inhabitante  amounts  to  3892.  The 
country  loond  Is  well  eultivated,  and  the  vidaity  ef  dm 
river  affords  the  means  of  irrigation,  both  of  which  eInMIII* 
stances  render  it^  sitviation  highly  advantageous. 

BARCELLO'NA.  a  town  in  South  America,  in  the 
republic  of  Colombia,  and  the  department  of  Maturin.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  which  beait  ite  MMM^  and  Bai 
in  10°  lo'  N.  lat«  and  64"  47'  W.  kmg..  on  a  small  livmr,  . 
the  Neveri,  shoot  three  mfles  ftom  the  shores  ef  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  The  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
its  houses  have  mostly  mud  walls.  lt.s  unpaved  streets 
are  extremely  muddy  in  rainy  weather;  and  in  the  dry 
season  they  are  covered  with  a  dust  so  light,  that  the  least 
beath  of  wind  raises  it  into  the  air.  Nearly  opposite  the 
town,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Neveri,  standa  a  snail 
fbrtress,  ealled  el  Morrs  do  Baroellona,  on  a  hill,  which  rises 
to  about  360  or  400  feet  above  theses;  but  it  is  commanded 
on  the  south  by  a  more  lofty  eminence.  This  fortress  pri> 
tects  the  harbour  and  the  shipping  in  it ;  but  the  tostuary 
of  the  Neveri  is  so  abaUow  as  not  to  admit  vessels  of  any 
oonsiderable  sise,  and  is  besides  exposed  to  the  winds  from 
north-east,  north,  and  north-west.  At  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  shore  is  a  small  rocky  island,  called 
Borracha,  inhabited  by  fishermen,  which  on  its  aoutiiaidi 
aifordiia  safe  anchorage  for  ships  of  the  largest  sise. 

Baieallona  ia  mm  «f  the  moat  oihcallhf  plaeea  in  Bsnth 
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Ain«rio»i  the  tir  being  hot  and  moist  at  tb«  sKine  time. 
Bat  dM  Momhr*  noiatora  is  extrameljr  favourable  to  ve^ 
tatiflii;  ud tbwa «n  ter  tnet*  in  South  AmetioK  wbieh 
otn  eonpim  iriA  tiM  Mwratiy  atatttBiraalloiiftiB  tetflilf. 

Yet  a^riruUure  is  not  much  advanced,  and  iU  ooiMMiabl 
products  are  only  cacao,  indigo,  and  a  little  eotton. 

The  trade  of  this  town,  before  the  Spaniih  colonies 
cAiteioed  their  independence,  was  eoatiderable.  The  articlea 
«f  export  were  chiedjr  the  produce  of  the  exteniiiw  paaturea 
Ml  the  bank*  of  the  Lover  Onnooob  end  eztendiDg  noith- 
vaid  towerds  theeooreee  of  the  Chtenpidie ;  they  eowifatod 

(if  cattle,  horse*,  taules,  jrrVnrI  mmt  nr  tasnin,  a:id  hirlr^i, 
ell  which  articles  wdrt  t'anifii  to  vav  We^t  Indita.  The 
situation  of  Barcellona  is  very  ta\uur;itile  (o  tl  is  branch  of 
trade,  because  the  high  land  which  separates  the  town  fn»a 
fhe  LlaiHM,  or  plains,  does  not  rise  to  a  great  eleratioo  in 
these  parts.  In  thm  daya  the  cattle  may  be  braugbt  down 
from  the  plains  to  the  coast,  while  eight  or  nine  ere  required 
to  take  thrrn  t  >  Cumana:  on  the  latter  route  they  are 
obliged  to  pass  the  high  chains  of  the  Bri^antin  and  of 
the  Impossible.  Lavaysse  gives  the  following  detail  df  the 
export  trade  for  the  year  1802:  132,000  head  of  horned 
cattle;  2100  horses;  8400  mules;  800  asses;  180.000 
hundred  weight  of  Uujo  or  jerked  beef;  MtOOO  os-faides  ; 
4500  horse-hides ;  6000  hides  of  deer ;  from  $900  to  4000 
lbs.  il  ^u  ligo;  about  2000  lbs.  of  annotto;  from  2fi0,000 
to  300,UU0  lbs.  of  cotton;  and  from  150,000  to  200,000  lb*, 
of  eaoao.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  changes  wh-.ch  ihe 
late  MfOhltiOlii  in  South  America  may  have  effected  in  the 
liede  ef  tins  towk. 

The  fishery  is  another  branch  of  industry,  hot  it  b  not  ao 
extensive  as  farther  to  the  east,  near  the  townofComana 
and  the  islands  of  Margarile,  Cubagua,  and  Coche,  and  is 
rather  carried  on  by  the  fifih^noea  of  the  neighbouring 
Tillages  than  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

This  town  kiad,  in  I807t  a  population  of  15,000  persons, 
half  whilBa.  and  half  vndatloeB  end  negniee.  By  the  abo- 
rigines who  inhabit  the  country  about  it,  that  is.  by  the 
Cumanayntes,  it  is  called  Enipiricuar.  (Humboldt,  De 
Pons,  I,av;i\  >.-;e.) 

BARCELO'NA  (Barcino.  BafciWv,  Ptolemy),  a  fortified 
city  and  port  of  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  phnci- 
neli^  of  Cataluna,  or  CatakNii«»«f  which  it  ie  the  oamtaL 
It  stand*  on  a  very  gentle  cmnienee  between  the  river  Bes<e 

on  the  north,  and  iJobregat  on  the  south,  in  41*  22*  N.  lat., 
2'  lU'E.  long.,  commanding  ono  of  the  most  fertile  and 
best-cultivated  plains  in  the  Penii  sui  j  This  plsiiii  is 
bounded  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  form  a  curve  line 
on  the  south,  west,  and  norther^  sides. 

It  waa  proiiablj  one  of  theeokniaB  ftnned  Iqr  lAie  Greeks 
on  the  eastern  eoaati  of  tite  Penlttao]*,  and  was  the  eaj^ 
of  the  Lalctani,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  country  extending 
from  tlic  Pyrenees  to  the  river  Ter.  However  this  may  be, 
a  town  appears  to  have  been  built  here  by  Harailcar  Barcas 
or  Barcino.  about  235  hc,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  bis 
lhinil7.  When  the  Carthaginians  were  expelled  ttom  Spain 
in  IM  B.C.,  Barcelona  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bonans. 
who  made  it  a  colony,  with  Ihe  sdditional  name  iriT  Fa- 
ventia.  In  x.v.  411,  the  Gothic  King  Ataulphus  made  his 
triumphant  entrance  into  it.  In  718  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mohammedans,  who  kept  it  until  801,  when  the 
Catalonians,  assisted  by  Charlemagne  and  his  son  Louis, 
besieged  it,  and  after  an  obstinate  stniggle  of  two  years, 
forced  the  Moorish  governor  Omar,  a  relation  of  the  wali 
of  Baroebna,  Zeyad,  to  capitulate.  Barcelona  was  then 
erected  into  a  county,  and  piven  in  fief  by  the  emperor 
Charlemagne  to  Bera,  a  t  rench  nobleman  of  Gaui.  In  827 
it  was  taken  by  Abderabman  II.,  but  in  833  it  returned 
again  into  the  power  of  the  Christians.  In  852  the  Jews 
betrayed  the  city  to  the  Mohaaunedens,  who  burned  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  but  did  not  retain  the  place.  In  984 
Barcelona  was  stormed  by  the  formidable  chief  Almansor, 
who  butchcrt-d  the  tn'catcst  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
burned  many  hou»es;  but  its  count,  BoroUo.  marcheil  to  its 
succour,  and  recovered  it.  Barcelona  remained  an  mde- 
pendent  state,  and  was  governed  by  iisorants  until  1131, 
when,  by  the  marriage  of  Raimnndo  V.  widt  Fetronila, 
queen  of  Aragon,  the  county  of  Barcelona  and  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon  beraiiic  united.  [See  C ataluna.]  Inl640the 
Bareelonians  rose  a^ain.st  their  king,  the  nrofligate  Philip 
IV.,  and  the  place  waa  besieged  by  the  Marquis  of  Loh 
Veles,  but  the  inhabitants  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege, 
and,  aaaistad  hr  the  Aench*  misted  the  troops  of  Philip  ibr 


twelve  years.  During  the  struggles  between  the  bouses  of 
Av^xr.n.  and  Bourbon  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  Lord  Petai^ 
bonni^  bseisged  and  took  Baieebna  Ibr  Cnailes  of  AoMbl^ 
in  irot.  TIm  VtmA  inteee,  PWKp,  in  171S,  oftied  ^ 

Bareelonians  a  liberal  amnp^ty  if  they  nbanr!gned  the  eenas 
of  Charles,  but  they  opeul}  dec!  i red  Uiat  they  never  would 
acknowledge  his  outhorily  u>itil  iiu  lia:l  lmm-ii  them  a  solemn 
promise  to  maintain  their  privileges.  Phihp  did  notconsent 
to  that  condition,  and  the  place  was  besiraed.  In  the  spring 
of  1714  Marshal  Berwick  reinforced  die  hesiegeis  with 
20.000  men.  The  Bareelonians,  witbout  diitinetion  of  rank, 
riiio.  or  sex.  made  a  desperate  defence  :  1>ut,  ovenThrlined  by 
superior  forces,  the  place  was  taken  u  saul'.  on  the  I'itli 
of  Scptemb4?r. 

Ban^elona  may  bo  said  to  have  existed  as  a  maritime  and 
commercial  state  from  the  eleventh  nenterf.  There  u  a  law 
of  Raimundo  IL  of  that  epoch,  granting  importantprivileges 
to  all  dieTeeiels  pnteeeding  from  and  eoanag  to  Barcelona. 
As  a  maritime  power,  that  stato  then  rivalled  Genoa,  Pisa, 
and  Venice,  in  the  commerce  of  the  East.   The  Consulado, 
or  Court  of  Commerce  of  Barcelona,  dates  from  1279,  when 
Pedro  III.  granted  the  merchants  of  that  city  the  privilege 
of  appointing,  from  their  own  body,  two  deputies  to  protect 
their  interests.  These  deputies,  called  eonsuU,  presided  over 
tbe  Colegio  de  Mereaderes,  or  College  of  Merchants,  who 
wt  re-  t  lerted  by  a  majority  of  voices  on  the  same  day  that  the 
ri  I  n  I  n  ri  councilmen  of  the  city  were  elected,  and  their  ofiice 
1  isLe  i  one  year.   Afterwards,  a  supreme  council,  composed 
of  a  hundred  membeta,  eaUed,  on  that  aeeoant>  el  Sabio 
Cons^jodekeCiento.  wee  instituted.  They  were  eho  else* 
tive.  and  were  presided  over  by  five  cancelleres,  or  councillors, 
also  elective.   All  these  institutions  were  abolished,  with 
tl:  '  y  rj\i'eges  of  the  Catalonians.  by  Philip  V.  Barcelona 
is  now  governed  by  the  Ayuntamiento,  or  Common  Council, 
in  the  municipal  concerns ;  the  judicial  power  is  exercised 
by  two  alealdes,  nayws  or  Judges,  and  by  the  Audlencia,  or 
Court  of  Justiee.  lliere  is  a  Rcid  Aeueide,  amd  «  Oonsv- 
lado;  the  former  is  the  supreme  authority  of  Catalonia,  and 
the  latter  presides  over  commercial  matters.   A  Junta  de 
Comcrcin,  or  Board  of  Trade,  di'i  (-t-  jml  lic  ms-rurtiun,  and 
apix)ints  and  pays  professors,  who  deliver  public  lectures  on 
navigation,  rbemistry.  mecbanlH^  dmfug,  orchiteetare^ 
natiual  philosophy,  agrteultuie,  flonmercial  arithmetic^ 
short -hand  writing.  French,  Italian,  and  English  languages. 
The  schools,  or  Iwturc-rooms.  are  in  thcLonja,  cr  Kxclianqe. 

All  the  kings  of  Spain,  from  tbe  time  of  tin-  union  of 
Catalonia  and  Arasjon  down  to  Philip  V.,  Ix nu:  ut  liped  to 
swear  to  tUc  observance  of  the  privileges  of  the  principality, 
Barcelona  has  been  frequently  visiteil  by  the  Spanisn  mo- 
narcbs.  Some  of  these  fisita  have  coincided  with  cvanii 
deserving  to  be  recorded.  ^Dfhen  Fomaiido  fh*  CathoHe 
visited  Barcelona,  the  great  discoverer  Columbus  arrived  in 
that  port  from  his  s,econd  voyago  to  the  New  World.  In 
154:1,  when  Carlos  1.,  the  grandson  of  that  king,  was  at 
Barcelona,  the  first  vessel  propelled  by  steam  was  put  to  sea 
in  that  port.  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  Navarrete  in  the 
introduction  to  bis  Coleeeion  de  ht  Fiaget  «  Hefeubrimi- 
entoi  in  a  manner  which  leaves  no  room  for  aoaht  It  ap- 
pears that  a  r(  rf  lin  Blasco  de  Garay,  who  had  made  the 
aiseovery,  proposed  to  the  emperor  to  exhibit  his  invention 
before  him,  upon  a  vessel  ealled  theTnnidad,  of -200  barrels 
burden.  The  vessel  was  put  to  sea  in  tbe  presence  of  the 
emperor  and  his  court,  and  of  an  immense  multitude  of 
people,  who  saw  her,  with  astonishment,  rend  the  wavas 
without  sail,  oar,  or  any  other  human  &gcucy  except  a 
cauldron  of  boilmg  water  and  a  very  complicated  machinery 
of  wheels  and  paddles.  Tbe  minister  commissioned  by  the 
emperor  to  examine  the  invention  gave  an  unfavourabla 
report,  and  Carlos  being  omed  out  of  Spain  paid  no  further 
attention  to  the  subject.  The  inventor,  however,  was  hand- 
somely rewarded  hf  CwSut,  hot  the  invBDtisB  was  lost  to 
the  world. 

The  m  il'  0  ivr  rs  n  j  p^re  of  5000  feet  by  7200.  where  ves- 
sels can  anchor.  The  original  mole  wa^  built  in  1477.  but 
having  been  destroyed  by  storms  in  the  sixteenth  centti^ 
it  was  rebuilt  as  it  eadsts  et  preeenL  Tbe  officer  tii 


gineeie,  Jk(a  Juan  Smith,  ahoutlbfty  rears  ago.  prepeaed 

to  prolong  the  mole  1 500  feet  liiwards  tiie  south,  and  then 
erect  a  wall  at  the  extremity  of  it,  and  ne;vrly  at  right  angle* 
witli  it,  600  feet  long  and  150  wide,  in  tin;  directioB  €f 
W.S.W.,  forming  some  resemblance  to  the  letter  T. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  port  is  from  eigbtseo  to  twenty 
Aet.  There  is  a  bar  et  the  entrance  of  it.  avppoaedte  he 
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formed  'by  the  t»iifluencfj  of  the  two  stifurns  Llobregat 
to  th«  w«*t,  and  Be»os  to  the  eMt  of  the  town.  This  bar 
his  Imw  considerably  lowavod  by  a  110001  nwdiine.  which 
«w  VHT  MMDtly  atmdi.;  aadlMdadVBOHbi  diawing  four- 
toon  or  mkoen  flrat  water,  oan  lafUyoiilor  mi  pott  Afcw 
yeans  ago  almout  all  ve«sel3  were  obliged  to  be  partially 
discbari^  in  the  roadstead  before  they  could  enter. 

Vessels  aro  oonimodiously  moon  1  m  [w^  !i;ir,>our  at  a 
ihoit  distancs  froia  the  pier.  Then  are  not  any  docks  or 
qnnit.  The  port  is  open  to  Uio  oontb.  but  the  ships  ar« 

Ctf  well  UMltanid  by  the  new  molo,  and  no  serious 
age  has  ooeorrod  to  the  shipping  slnoe  tho  winter  uf 
1S:!1,  when  a  drua-dful  s'jjrm  was  experienced. 

There  are  always  pilots  on  duty,  who  go  out  to  the  asaist- 
anee  of  ships  as'  soon  as  a  vooid  OfpnaelMO  tiio  port,  in 
order  to  carry  her  over  the  bar. 

The  fbrtilla^ns  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  time 
<rf  Carlos  I.  The  town  is  defended  an  tho  land  side  by  the 
ca&tlc  of  Monjuich,  situated  on  the  south-west  of  tho  city, 
a  citadel  on  the  north-east,  strving  walls,  v.  i  Il'  -[u  -,  an  i 
numerous  batteries;  aitd  on  the  ^a-sldu  by  a  wall  3SU  feet 
long  and  dO  wide.  Large  vessob  cannot  approach  near  it 
lor  want  of  soffieifliitde^or  valor.  TbootteooliaaiMttlar 
pentagon, fortiliodioeeoidingto^oyitomorVanlion.  Rwaa 
buill  in  I  r  1 N.  on  1  spnce  before  occupied  by  600  houses,  and 
C4U1  tQuvtaitiiLly  hold  a  garrison  uf  7000  men.  It  was  ui- 
tended  not  (or  the  defence  of  tlie  city,  but  to  keep  tic  B  ir 
oelonians  in  awe  and  snlgoetion.  On  the  s«a»side  is  Fort  St. 
Ooiioa,  oonneeted  with  tbo  oitadel  by  a  double  covered  way, 
eonpletoly  mmemaitafg,  on  the  land  side,  thosabotb  Bar- 
Oeknieta. 

The  city  is  divided  by  a  pleasant  promenade,  called  *  La 
Rambla,*  into  two  almost  equal  |mrts :  the  smaller,  or  the 
new  oity.  lies  on  the  north-west  of  the  Rambla.  and  the  old 
filly  on  tho  Dortli-ooot  Tho  atreeta  in  the  old  oi^  an  nar- 
rairand  wintKng;  in  tfio  new  oity  they  on  wider  and  nore 
regnlar;  they  are  paved  with  square  stones,  but  not  kept  in 
good  repair ;  tliey  are  well  lit;hted  with  oil,  and  guarded 
by  the  serc:.a>.  nr  W  it' t linen,  at  nitj;ht.  1  l  i-  Dr  '.y  square 
deserving  raeution  is  the  FI&  de  Polacio,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  palace  of  flio  oniM-fOiionl.  tfie  loq|a,  or  OMhonge, 
the  ottatom-hoMOb  onl  llio  j^Mtlft  do  la  mar,  or  se«-gate, 
ill  tne  boiMtiifs.  The  hooaoe  an  of  a  oory  simple  archi- 
t  '  ture,  rornnin  lious,  for  the  most  part  buUt  of  brick,  and 
i.i  i^eiifcTil  luur  or  five  .stories  high,  with  nnm«TOU8  windown 
«id  balconies  of  d  fTi  ri-ut  Nlmp--.,  Tin- i  Mthedral  is  a  nolil« 
and  elegant  Gothic  monument  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
It  was  begun  in  the  thirteenth  oentttty,  and  has  nerer 
bean  Anisbed,  although  a  eertain  fee  is  imposed  by  the 
oeclesiasti«al  eonrt  opon  erery  lieense  of  marriage,  which 
fund  H  I'Xpn'Hsly  devoted  to  that  le  purpose.  The  churches 
of  the  Dominican  friars,  called  Santa  Catalina,  and  the 
parish  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Mar,  though  aiming  at 
the  Gothic  stvle,  do  not  deserve  the  credit  given  them  by  La 
Borde.  Of  tne  Greek  and  Roman  styles  tho  best  are  the 
Palaeio  de  la  Diputadon,  now  the  Audiencia,  the  convent 
of  1b  Merced,  the  exohange,  and  the  custom-house.  In 
the  P  lb.  r  if  the  Diputacion,  whr  r«  i1m-  untient  cortcs  or 
parliament  of  the  (ffincipality  held  their  siuijtgs,  are  the 
archires  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  a  very  interesting  and 
vell-daaaitod  ooHoetion  of  earioua  mamiaoiipta  and  dijplo- 
nalie  deeniMoltk  oome  of  wUoh  an  aa  ohf  ao  the  wnth 
c«ntury.  The  palace  of  the  antient  count.s  of  Barcelona  is 
partly  occupied  by  the  nuns  of  Santa  Catalina:  in  another 
part  of  the  buildnij^  is  the  Collej^  of  Surgeons,  and  the  re- 
maining part  was  occupied  by  the  Inquisition.  This  pabce 
is  only  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  i|MB|tii.  The 
theam  is,  with  ngard  to  ita  onutraetioa,  aeomny.and  de- 
eorataotia,  tho  hort  m  Spain.  It  is  ah»  Ae  beet  oondoeted 
in  every  respect,  and  has  excellent  perfrrmcr-,  particularly 
in  the  musical  part,  of  which  art  the  Barctlonians  of  ul 
ranks  are  pa^sionalely  fond.  The  be«t  and  most  frequented 
promenades  are  La  Rambla  and  La  Esplauada.  The  former 
orooaes  the  city  fh>m  the  land  rampart  to  the  wall  on  the 
lea-side,  adistaneeof  2712  feet;  and  the  Esplanada  ex- 
tenda  firom  Poerta  Nueva  to  the  citadel,  a  space  of  1332 
feet  in  length,  containing  a  pobUo  gpldeo,  IhM  atettnin  of 
trees,  and  many  stone  seats. 

Baj-colona  bud  a  university,  which  was  abolished  by  Philip 
v..  Mid  turned  into  barracks,  which  aro  still  called  Los 
ntttdkM.  Then  an  thne  pnblie  Hbtariea,  one  in  the  eeele- 
»-ti  =  t;ral  scmhnry,  another  in  the  church  of  Santa  (Jntnlim, 
and  too  thurd  m  tho  convent  of  the  Franciscau  iruui 


'Then  is  also  an  Academy  of  SofanOM  ulid  All%  Mid 

another  of  Polite  Literature. 

Barcelona  gives  its  name  to  a  bishop's  see  oompriailigSftS 
parishes.  Toon  an  ia  the  ei^  nine  paiiiibes,  eighteen  ooDi- 
venta    nMnka,  nhMtsen  of  num,  one  hospital,  an  eode- 

siastical  seminary,  a  rss  i  de  rTiridad,  or  charity  bouB<',  anu 
three  barrack*.  Thu  lUiul  Ca^n  de  Caridad  is  a  charitable 
institution,  established  in  1802,  in  tho  reign  of  Carlos  IV. 
for  the  support  of  tlio  destitute  of  both  sexes  and  of  every 
age.  It  is  supported  by  the  produce  of  publio  baUs,  .mas- 
queradeit  Ma  olUHilabLo  doootiatia.  Jt  ia  governed  by 
a  junta,  or  heard  of  six  individiiab  of  Ae  mercantile  and 
in  '.ustrinrs  cla&iea,  appointed  by  the  government.  Tho 
poor  are  employed  in  spinning  cotton.  Wool,  and  hemp,  and 
weanng  different  stuffs  of  the  same  materials,  and  in  making 
pins  and  other  similar  occupations.  Ihe  ohildna  an  ia* 
atmetod  in  reading  and  writing.  Ia  18M,  the  oMahlirii* 
ment  suppUed  food  and  clothing  to  3656  inmates,  besides 
many  poor  families  who  were  supported  in  their  own  houses. 
In  1820  the  number  of  dustituto  persons  in  tin  ilwtitlltiOD 
amounted  to  lAOO,  and  in        to  wvo. 

There  is  only  one  newspaper  at  Barcelona,  called  Bl 
Vofor.  Some  of  tho  wocita  puUiahed  by  the  Sooiety  Ihr 
the  IMflbdoB  of  Voeftal  KiMwIedge  have  been  traadbMod 
into  Spanish,  tinder  the  title  of  I.ihrrria  de  Conocimientos 
Ilumaiios,  and  published  there  in  ;i  ttrni  t'.ilculatud  to  ren- 
der their  circulation  extensive. 

The  number  of  companies  of  the  different  trades  in 
Barcelona  exceeds  ninet^.  The  manidhetures  of  Banolono» 
whiehesialod  in  the thutoeoth  oontury,  neeived  gnoto»- 
eearageoMnt  at  dM  time  of  tho  diseonry  of  America,  bat 
at  the  present  time  they  are  Ihr  behind  those  of  France  and 
England.  Since  tho  commerce  of  America  has  been  open 
to  all  nations^  tiM  oomiiwwo  of  Bomlana  has  infllnnd  oon- 
siderably. 

The  numberofvoneto  belonging  to  the  port  of  Banahma 
is  very  insignificant  What  few  there  are  find  employment 
in  the  traM  to  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rieo.  l*re%ious  to  tho 
defection  of  the  Spa:ii:-h  pro'  iiiccs  on  the  continent  ot 
America,  the  tonnage  belonging  to  Barcelona  was  con- 
siderable. 

The  island  of  Cuba  tafcaa  «MiinU7,omf«a»«idi  another, 
about  1t,0Mpipee  of  (^talonian  wine,  ana  about  SOOO  pipes 

of  brandy,  the  value  of  the  f  rm.i  r  ing  about  4^.,  an!  *" 
latter  ft/,  sterling  per  pipe.  South  America  takes  annual! v 
16,000  pipes  of  wine  and  6000  pipes  of  brandy.  To  the  north 
of  Europe  abont  2000  pipes  of  wine  and  the  aame  quantity 
of  brandy  an  oont  OfOfy  year.  Very  litde  of  Aow  deserip- 
tiooa  of  prodnee  an  exported  to  this  oonntry ;  almost  the  only 
attide  of  raerehandiae  which  Great  Britain  takes  from  Bar- 
celona is  nuto,  of  which  about  ^n  ooo  bags  are  annually 
imported:  the  value  averages  thirty  .».hillin<^8  per  bag.  The 
imports  into  Barcelona  from  Enf^hmd  are  principally  com- 
posed of  raw  cotton,  hi^,  salted  fish,  iron  hoops,  hardwares, 
and  woollen  stuffs,  but  the  ouantities  am  inconsiderable, 
and  the  trade  is  declining.  From  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
Barcelona  receives  cotton,  nides,  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  horns, 
dyewoods.  indigo,  and  from  300,000  to  500,000  dollars  in 
specie  every  year.  From  F'rancc  and  Portugal  colonial  pro- 
ducts arc  also  brought,  in  addition  to  butter  and  ohoOM; 
Denmark  and  Sweden  fupply  fish  and  tar,  and  atam  on 
procured  from  Italy.  The  agu'rcgateTalne  of  tmporta  dwiiiff 
the  three  years  ending  with  1  k  3 1 ,  is  stated  to  have  amounted 
to  420,000/.  in  1829,  57n,ooo/.  in  1830.  and  650,000/.  in 
1831,  exclusive  of  specie.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  that  entered  the  port  daring: 


IB  1829,  122  ships  of  17,072  tombU 

..  liao,  66    6a.    11,225  da. 
1«S1, 198    ^  do. 

Of  iliM,  tbno  ondar  the  BrUidi  flag  won* 

In  1829.  24  ships  of  2860  tons  buithm 
w  1830. 19     do.     2340  da 
n  IMl.  U    do.    aOM  dft 

The  customs  revenue  collected  at  Barcelona  in  1831 
amounted  to  10,027,170  rialx  (100,270/.)  on  goods  imported, 
and  97,019  rials  (970/.)  on  goods  exported 

There  an  not  at  present  any  banking  estebliahmoDta  ia 
Barcelona.  Every  merchant  is  his  own  banker. 

The  p'-"p1p  of  Bnrcelona,  thou^^h  t.A:;iL;  ortl.o  -t^TJi 
and  »ever«  charaOer  of  Catalooians,  aro  kind  luul  hofepiteble 
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ud  possess  tho  art  of  making  their  aooiety  sgKaable  to 
strangers.  The  n.iis  are  better  oonducted,  p«'hap«,  in 
every  mpect  th&n  in  any  other  part  of  Spain.  The  Baroe- 
looians  are  passionately  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  countiy 
life:  «iid  ■!!  ttaoM  wbo  hvn  tb*  VPMM  of  gratifying  ^r 
inelnwtian.  retire  ia  d»  tamnwr  wmam  to  the  neat  and 
pleasant  torrc;,  or  villas,  which  cover  the  extensive  PIA,  or 
plain,  of  Bartcluna.  From  the  city  to  the  pleasant  little 
village  of  Sarrii,  for  about  four  miles,  the  road  is  through 

Sirdens  and  weU-cultivaled  fields,  hedged  round  with  the 
merican  aloes,  and  planted  with  orange-trees,  olives,  and 
ttbai  ftoduetkma  «f  wam  dimttBib  Frmh  Swril.  which 
IS  iitiiateo  upon  in  emiiMnce,  ud  ooaniMttdi  both  the  plain 
•ndtbe  citv,  there  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  panoramic 
Tiews  in  the  Peninsula.  Beyond  the  city,  the  numerous 
towi  rs  and  steeples  of  which  give  it  an  appearance  of 
grandeur,  the  immense  expanse  of  the  Mediterriuiean  opens 
tothavkw. 

IhBpoindatioinaCBanBloDabefefe  the  war  with  Fraooe 
MM  was  130,000  louk.  Id  ISIO  the  town  WIS  Id  the  pos- 
session of  the  French,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  conse- 
quently emigrated.   In  1 820  the  population  was  computed 

at  140,000,  and  it  may  now  be  calculated  at  160,000.  The 
increase  durirvg  the  last  ten  yearsi  is  attributed  in  part  to  the 
eivil  wars,  which  have  occiisioned  many  families  who  lived 
in  ths  iateiiar  to  ehflosa  ths  town  tat  tbeir  xssiidnMet  as 
sfMiif  gmter  iseafitf  ftom  psnonal  viohmos. 

The  suburb  of  Barceloneta  a  small  and  pleasant  town 
on  the  south-cast  of  the  city,  between  the  port  and  the  light- 
house. It  consist-  r  twenty-four  parallel  streets,  inter- 
sected by  fifteen  others  at  right-angles,  all  twenty  feet 
vide.  The  houses  are  all  uniform,  built  of  brick  and  one 
stary  iif^  This  Miburb  was  Iwilt  in  17M  under  tha 
jKiwtion  of  HtB  thenCapitan-general  Mavquaa  ia  la  IGua, 
whose  s"piilrhrc  is  in  the  church  of  Barceloneta.  The  placf 
is  chietly  inhabit<>d  by  sailors  and  other  men  employed  in 
the  navy  or  merchant-vessels.    lU  population  is  5000. 

(See  Capmani,  Memoricu!  Anttgum  $obr«  ia  Manna, 
Comareio,  y  Arte*  dt  Barcelona ;  Miiiano ;  La  Borde, 
mmrmn  tk  I  Mtpagna*  and      PUtontqiit,  4^ 

BABCKLONNBTTB,  a  town  in  Fhmoe,  in  tbe  depart- 
ment of  passes  Alpes.  It  is  situatcKl  on  the  riu'ht  bank  of 
the  Ubaye,  which  flows  into  the  Durante,  and  is  ui  the 
midst  of  the  mountains  from  w  hich  the  department  takes  its 
name,  at  an  elevation  of  3S05  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  was  built  in  1230  by  Raymond  Berenger  V.,  Count  of 
Pravanoa,  who  gave  to  it  tha  name  of  Bavoakmnatta,  because 
his  fkmfljr  had  eome  turn  Bavoelona  in  Spun.  Some  in- 
scriptions found  in  the  ncitrhHnurhood  have  kd  to  thr  sup 
position  that  the  Romans  had  some  post,  or  even  a  i  i;y  Iiltc. 
Vur  l  years  the  tiiwn  and  the  valley,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  remained  under  the  Counts  of  Provence ;  ktu  in 
1S8S  the  inhabitants  recognized  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ad  their 
sovsMign*  and  continuad>  fiir  tha  aunt  pait»  vndar  the  do- 
minion of  flio  Ptfneas  of  Satojr  iSR  tha  peaee  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713,  when  the  town  and  valley  were  cedi  d  tn  Fmnre.  It 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  conquerwl  hy  i  liiiicis  1.,  and 
to  nave  remained  in  the  po-scv^i  ;i  of  the  French  for  some 
yaars,  till  the  peace  of  Chateau  Camlire«is  in  1559,  when  it 
was  restored  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  Towards  the  hegin- 
nug  of  tha  feuitaanth  cantury  a  Domtniean  oonfant  was 
tnndfld  hava,  hot  dw  hoasa  was  aftsiwaids  givan  to  tha 
Peres  de  l»  Dooliine  CbiCtisaBia»  who  eoimrtad  it  into  a 

collef^e. 

There  arc  in  the  town  some  establishments  for  fulling 
cloth.  The  machinery  is  chietly  moved  by  water  oonducted 
to  tha  place  in  channels  of  considerable  Wngth.  SoSM  trade 
in  OQcn  and  in  shaap  is  eanisd  on.  8haq»  an  taared  in 
vast  nnmbais  in  ths  8na  pastonga  of  tha  adjaeont  valley. 
The  population  of  Barcelonnetto.  in  1 832,  was  1 7  8t)  for  the 
town,  or  2144  for  the  whole  commune.  It  is  in  44"  24' 
N.  lat.,  6^  37'  E.  long. 

The  arrondisscmt-nt  contains  472  souare  miles,  or  302,080 
•Sias.  and  had  in  1b32  a  population  of  H.7t«3.  It  includes 
tha  vaUay  of  Jtamdoonatto  and  aoma  other  diatrioto.  The 
vslloy  is  watsred  in  Ito  wbdta  extent  by  dw  rhwr  Ubayo. 
It  yields  slate  and  coal,  but  the  working  of  the  latter  has 
been  given  up  on  account  of  the  expense  attending  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  tiiis  nciRhbourluHKl  used  to  resort  to 
Pans  and  ekcwhero,  the  women  m  mutiicians,  and  the  men 
a:i  showmen  with  magic  lanterns.  (DicHonmnre  Universelle 
4e  ia  J^aitee,  V<wuut  daau  let  O^iorttnmt  d»  la 
Rmtet,  ps«  J,  A.  La  VatMe*  &«. 


BARCLAY,  ALEXANDER,  was  an  elegant  wnter  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  whether  English  <  r  Scoti  )i  by 
birth  is  disputed.  Tlie  author  of  his  life  in  thu  Bingruphia 
Brittamiea  suspects  him  to  have  been  a  nauve  c  t  Somerset- 
shire ;  Warton  {Hut.  Et^  Poet.  4to.  adit.  vol.  ii.  p.  84t> 
that  be  was  of  OlooeoitanhiN  or  Devomdiire,  In  the  Ihraaar 
of  which  counties  there  is  a  place  of  th«  same  name.  He 
was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  about  Ui*i,  wUta 
Thomas  Cornish,  suffragan  ■H.?,hup  ol  Ty  iie  in  the  dioc«« 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  provost  of  that  house.  After 
finishing  his  studies  there,  he  went  into  Holland,  and  thenoe 
into  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  whan  be  a^liad  himaaif 
assiduouslv  to  the  languages  spoimn  in  tfioae  eountries,  and 
to  the  study  of  their  best  authors.  Upon  his  return  home, 
be  became  chaplain  to  Bishop  Conn  ah,  who  appomicd  liim 
one  of  the  priests  or  prebendaries  uf  tbi.  ( ulh  of  St. 
Mary  Ottory,  in  Devonshire.  After  iho  death  of  bis  patron 
he  became  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Ely. 
where  his  name  oeeun  at  the  eleetion  of  a  poor  of  that 
houae  Mairh  S^nd.  151ft  (MS.  Cktb,  Brit.  Mns.  flem  Reg. 
Elien.),  and  where  he  continued  till  the  suppression  of  tba 
monastery  in  1639.  Bishop  Tanner  (Bibl.  Brit.  Hib.  p.  74), 
froni  one  of  Bale's  manuscripts,  -^  ivs  iif  tfurwanls  became 
a  Frunciscaa  at  Canterbury.  There  seems  no  doubt  that 
he  subsequently  temporised  with  Ae  ehanges  in 
On  February  7th.  1546,  we  find  him  ins dtiited  to  the  ^ 
of  Greet  Badow  in  Eraex  (Newvourt,  Jteperi.  JSeelie. 

ii.  p.  25j,  and  on  March  30tb  following  to  the  virarape  cf 
Wokey  in  Somersetshire.  tTaiui.  Jiiul.  Brtt.  from  Repisi. 
Wellen.)  On  the  30th  April,  i  Jt'l,  in.  -.vub  pr-  bented  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canter btiry  to  the  rectory  of  Ali- 
hallows,  Lombard-street,  in  London,  but  did  not  enio|r  that 
nafennant  above  the  spaoa  «f  six  weeks.  He  oisd  m  the 
June  ftltowing  at  Croydon,  in  Bntrey.  where  he  wee  buried 

in  the  eh'jrch.  His  will  was  proved  on  the  dny  of  lii» 
liuiial,  June  iuth,  l.'jj'L  (Newcourt,  Rept^t.  vol.  u  p.  2j4.) 
In  several  passages  t  tns  works  he  alludes  to  the  passing 
of  some  of  his  younger  years  at  Croydon.  (See  Warton, 
ut  tupr.  note  i.)  We  auo  learn  from  them  that  John 
Veaev,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Sir  Giles  Alinntoiv  Richard  Bail 
of  Kent,  who  ObA  in  the  fifteenth  of  Henry  VIIIm  and 
Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  were  among  his  patrons. 

Bale  (ScripL  lllustr.  edit.  1557,  cent.  ix.  p.  66)  has 
treated  the  memory  of  Barclay  with  great  indignity.  He 
says,  he  remained  a  scandalous  adulterer  under  colour  of 
leading  a  single  life.  His  words  are '  calibatus  Alon  I 
adulter  perpetu6  mansit.'  Pita,  on  the  coirtrBiy* « 
fliat  Banhiy  emploved  all  his  study  in  ftvaar  of  nUsioa, 
and  in  reading  and  writing  the  liv  a  of  the  saint«  Both 
accounta  are  prol«bly  tinctured  with  partiality.  Tiuu  Bjir* 
clay  was  one  of  the  refiners  of  the  EnnliNii  l;ii]i:u;iL'<  ,  and 
left  many  testiroonics  behind  him  of  his  wit  and  learaiag^ 
cannot  bt;  denied. 

The  following  is  a  liat  of  Ahmander  Baieiv's  wvrfce  as 
far  as  they  sre  known:—!.  *TheCaateillof  Leboor,  whenia 
is  Rjrlios^e,  ^'^rtlle,  anrl  Honour,"  an  allegorirLil  pK»'m  in 
seven-line  slauiHs,  Uiiiislaujd  from  the  French,  4to.  London, 
W.  de  Worde,  1506.  2.  '  The  Shyp  of  Folys  of  the  Worlde,' 
fol.  I>ond.  R.  Pynson,  1508'.  reprinted,  tbl.  J.  Cawood,  1570. 
This  work  was  partly  a  translation  and  uartly  an  imitation 
of  a  Gemtan  wodk  of  the  Mine  titlok  punlisbliMl  ia  1494  by 
Sehaslian  Bimndt,  aftorwsfdi  trandated  into  Fkeneh,  end 
then  into  Latin.  Ymva  this  original,  and  the  two  tran»>U- 
tions,  Barclay  formed  his  poem  with  considerable  additions 
gli-aned  from  the  follies  of  his  country  men  :  it  was  finishe<l 
in  1508.  3.  *  The  Treatyso  eniituled  the  Myrrourwf  good 
Maneis/ tvanshted  from  the  Latin  of  Domymke  Mancyn, 
foL  R.  rynson,n.<f. :  reprinted  wUhtbe  '  Shipof  Foote'  in 
1570.  4.  'Egk>ges,  or  the  Miseries  of  CourtsandConrtieri.* 
4 to.  Lond.  R.  Pynson  and  W.de  Worde,  n.  (L:  4to.  J.  Her- 
fnrde,  about  U4b.  4to. :  Humph.  Powell,  n.  d :  and  fol.  1570, 
with  the  preceding  work  unii  the  '  Ship  of  FiKtls."  ."».  *  A 
Treatise  against  Skelton  the  Poet'  ihio^r.  Unt.  edit.  I 
vol.  i.  p.  587,  note  D).  but  wUeh  is  not  at  present  knowM 
to  be  extant  either  in  print  or  manuscript.  6.  '  The  Xiyfe  of 
the  glorious  Martyr  Saynt  George.'  fhnn  Mantuan,  410. 
Pynson.  n.  d.  dedicated  to  Nichoks  West,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
7. 'The  Introduelory  to  write  and  to  pronounce  French, 
corapyled  rompendiouslv  at  the  commaundement  ofTiiomas, 
Duke  of  Norfoike,'  fol.'R,  (  yplaiido,  152L  8.  '  The  famous 
Cronycle  of  the  Warre  which  the  Renajnies  had  against 
Juguith,  oompyled  in  Latyn  hy  the  iwMwnad  Sallui^  end 
tiaadalad  into  Englysahe  at  eottnaniileBantef  Xhoinef^ 
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]>uke  of  Norfolke,'  fol.  R.  PynaonCtwo  editions) :  rqirintad 
with  Pavn^U's  translation  or  the 'Conspiracy  of  Catiline.' 

»\o.  J.  Waikv.  1557.  9.  'Tho  Fiffure  of  our  Mother  Holy 
Chun^h  oppressed  by  the  French  Kin^.'  4to.  R.  PynsoD. 
(Seo  Herbert"*  edit,  of  Ames,  Hitt.  Print,  vol.  i.  p.  .'87,  from 
Maunsel'a  Catalogue.)  Bale,  Pits,  mnd  Wartoo,  also  men- 
tion translations  by  Barclay  of  the  livm  of  St.  CBthwine. 
8t  Margaret,  and  St  Elheldreda. 

(See Tanner,  Bibl.  Brit.  Hib.  ut  supra;  Wood's  Athetup 
Oxon.;  Herbert's  edit,  of  Ames's  Typnf^r.  Antiq.  pp.  144, 
453,  287,  '289,  292.293.  579,  731,  750,  797,  798,  1783,  1785; 
^Ogr.  Hrit.;  Warton's  Hist.  Engl.  Poetry,  AVa.  edit.  vol.  ii. 
|i|i.24U,  253;  Lysous  a  i^nr.  of  Xon^.  edit  1811,  ToLi. 
p.  196.) 

BARCLAY.  ROBERT,  a  <!i4inguished  writer  of  tlie 
Society  of  Fru-nds,  \va.s  born  Dreember  23,  1G48,  at  Gor- 
don»town,  in  the  shue  of  Moray,  and  not  in  Edinburgh,  as 
stated  by  William  P«.>nu.  His  futher  was  Colonel  David 
Ban.-lay,  ofUry,  the  lineal  repn-scntative  of  a  family  which 
tneed  itt  aiMHliy  to  Theobald  de  BerkelVt  a  gentleman  of 
Norman  extraction,  whose  descendanti  always  held  a  rank 
among  the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland  :  his  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Gordou,  of  Gordonslown,  by 
whom  he  was  oonneotod  with  the  houj-e  of  Hiintly.  The 
name  was  changed  to  Barclay  in  the  fiHeenth  century,  by 
ono  of  the  family  who  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  a 
•ebolar  and  a  poet.  A  matrinionial  alliance  with  the  heiress 
of  Hadien  liaving  addad  to  tfie  patrimonial  property  a  con- 
siderable estate,  it  became  the  residence  of  tlie  family,  aIio 
were  afterwards  known,  for  several  eenturics,  a*  the  Bar- 
clays of  Mathers.  The  1,'raiidralher  of  Robert  was  so  im- 
poverished by  his  extruvagaucieii,  Uiat  he  was  compelled  to 
sell  eslati^  that  had  been  in  the  family  fur  upwards  of 
flva  hundred  yevs,  and  along  with  the  re»t  the  lands  of 
Mathers,  in  conaequeuee  of  wnioh  the  dengnatum  which 
had  so  long  been  affixed  to  the  name  was  iost. 

Upon  these  reverses,  David,  who  was  the  tldcst  of  several 
sons,  went  into  the  army,  and  servej  a.s  a  volunteer  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  Having  attained  the 
rank  of  ll^jortliatemalned  abryad  till  the  civil  wars  broke 
out  in  hie  own  eountiy,  whe>t  he  returned  home*  and  be- 
came Colonel  of  a  regimeot  of  horse,  on  tha  tidie  of  the 
Royali-.t.s    On  the  aecession  of  CromwoU's  party  to  power 


he  retired  from  his  D-.ilitary  employments,  marheo,  and 
purchased  a  hou!.e  at  Ufy*  DSU  Abendben, 

the  seat  of  the  faip.ly. 


whidi  became 


This  gentlenv^n  had  three  sons.  Robert,  the  eldest,  after 
receiving  the  mdimenta  of  hie  eduoation  in  hie  native 
country,  wr«  sent  to  Piarts  to  pnnae  his  ttudiet  nnder  the 

direction  jf  his  uncle,  who  was  rector  of  the  Scots  College 
in  that  capital.  '  Being  ambitious  of  knowlevlf^e,  and  hav- 
ing a  certam  felicity  of  understanding,"  to  use  his  own  ex- 

fre'^sions,  his  proficiency  was  so  considerable  as  to  obtain 
.'m  the  notice  and  commendation  of  all  the  pnCMHors. 
At  the  fame  time,  his  deportment  and  character  so  en- 
deared him  to  his  uncle,  that  he  offered  to  make  him  his 
I'.'  ir,  i;.d  to  settle  a  large  estate  immediately  upon  him,  if 
he  would  remain  in  France.  The  offer  was  at  ouce  rejected. 
No  temptation  could  shako  his  resolution  when  he  found 
that  his  father  was  opposed  to  his  continuance  in  a  oonntry 
where  he  had  been  won  over  to  the  Roman  C*lhoKc  fiuth. 
When  he  left  Paris  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year. 

While  the  son  was  deserting  Calvinism  for  Popery,  the 
father  s  opinions  were  undergoing  an  equally  remarkable 
change.  During  a  short  imprisonment,  from  which  he  was 
liberated  without  anything  being  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was 
converted  to  the  views  of  a  wet  which  bad  then  existed  only 
ten  yeart.  Further  deliberation  strengthened  his  former 
convictiom^  and  he  heeame  a  nembar  of  the  Soei^y  of 
Friends. 

AiWr  an  interval  of  a  few  years  Rohcrt  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  hi«  father,  and,  in  the  year  1007,  avowed  himself 
a  Quaker.  This  change  of  opinion  had  not  been  produced 
without  a  degree  of  thought  and  investigation  almost  be- 
yond his  yean,  ftr  he  was  fhan  not  xaan  wan  nineteen.  It 
also  gave  a  decided  bias  to  his  future  studies.  Ho  learned 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  in  addition  to  the  Latin 
and  French,  in  which  he  had  made  great  proficiency  in 
France.  To  his  other  acquirements  he  added  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writingsof  the  fathers,  and  with  ecclesiastical 
hiilory.  No  seot  aver  ancountarad  in  its  origin  more  per- 
flMutioii  tad  dHMn  tinn  the  Qnakeia;  thmwh  it  is  an 
wiiw  CO  tttppoM  that  <Ut  WW  owing  to  Oeir  adopting  as  a 


distingnishing  badge  certain  eccentricities  of  di-ess.  man- 
ners, and  conversation.  The  Friend.-!,  at  their  origin,  did 
not  adopt  aivv  ]■•  ' uli  i^  i:i;.rks;  tncy  only  dressed  like  all 
tho  sober  religions  people  of  llial  day,  and  abstained  from 
all  extravagancies ;  they  kept  strictly  to  this  plamncss, 
when  all  other  people  were  frightened  out  of  it,  aAw  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  under  the  stigma  of  ptuitaniNn. 
But  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  was  not  more  free  than  other 
part.s  of  Britain  from  that  misjudging  spirit  which  affected 
to  discover,  under  this  garb  and  plainness  of  manners,  a 
deep-riMited  aversion  to  religion  and  civil  government.  Tlie 
meetings  of  the  Society,  which,  when  not  silent,  breathed 
nothing  but  cbaritv  and  meeknesi,  wsia  pirolubitBd,  and 
those  who  attended  them  were  taken  before  msgtatrates, 
and  committed  to  prison.  From  such  intolerance  even  the 
family  respeclabiiily  of  the  Barclav  s  did  not  preserve  them. 
They  bore  their  share  in  the  sufferings  of  those  times. 

Robert  Barclay  no  sooner  saw  how  much  of  this  iU>will 
arose  from  the  misapprehensions  of  the  public  coaoeming 
the  principles  of  the  Qualcers,  than  ha  set  liimself  to  correct 
^em.  A  Doaik  having  been  written  by  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
embodying  the  principal  charges  which  h:id  been  brought 
against  the  doctrines  and  views  of  the  (Quakers,  he  endea- 
voured to  \  indicate  them,  in  a  treatise  published  at  Aber- 
deen in  the  jear  1760,  under  the  title  of  Truth  cimred  oj 
Calumnies.  A  reply  being  made  to  this  publication,  in 
which  all  the  offensive  statements  wera  KMated,  Barolay 
put  forth  a  rejoinder,  entitled  fVilliam  MittMl  UtmoikeS, 
a  performance  replete  with  learning,  which  silenced  his 
adversarv,  and  refuted  tho  calumnies  with  which  the  com- 
munity to  w  hich  he  belonged  had  been  so  unjustly  assailed. 

In  the  same  year  ilial  Robeil  Barclay  became  an  author 
he  married  Christian,  daughter  of  Gilbert  MoUison,  a  mer- 
chant of  Aberdeen.  The  ehsiaotar  of  this  lady  is  extolled 
by  all  who  speak  of  her.  After  his  marriage  he  continued 
to  reside  atUry,  where,  in  p;itriarchal  simplicity,  the  families 
lived  together  in  the  greatest  happinei»  during  the  life  of  hi* 
father,  which  continued  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  own 
death.  Two  years  alter  tliis  event,  he  took  the  extraordi- 
nary resolution  of  w  alking  through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen 
olotlMd  in  sadwioih  and  ashes.  The  motive  and  design  of 
his  maUng  bimialf  such  a  *  speetaele  to  men*  is  thus  de- 
tailed in  what  the  writer  calls  *  A  seasonable  Warning  and 
serious  Exhortation  to  and  Expostulation  with  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  .Aberdeen,  concerning  this  present  Dispensation  and 
day  of  God  s  living  Visitation  towards  them.'  Alter  a  solemn 
arldress,  he  thus  explains  his  motives  for  this  proceeding : — 
'  Therefore  was  I  eommanded  of  the  Lord  to  pass  through 
your  streets  ooveiad  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  cslling  you 
to  repentance,  that  yc  might  yet  be  more  awakened  and 
alarmed  to  take  notice  of  the  Lord's  voice  unto  you,  and  not 
to  despise  those  things  which  belong  to  your  peace  while 
the  day  lastetb,  lest  hereafter  they  may  be  hidden  from 
your  cyea.  And  the  eoumand  «f  tna  Lord  concerning  this 
thing  came  unto  me  that  very  morning  ss  I  awakened,  and 
the  burden  thereof  was  very  great ;  yea,  seemed  almost  in- 
supportable unto  me.  for  sucii  a  thing  until  that  moment 
bad  never  entered  me  before,  not  in  the  most  remote  cwi- 
sideration.  And  some  whom  I  called,  to  declare  to  them 
this  thing,  can  bear  witness  how  great  was  the  agony  of  my 
spirit ;  how  I  besougilt  Aa  Lord  with  tears  that  tins  cap 
might  psss  away  from  me ;  yea,  how  the  pillars  of  my  taber< 
nade  were  shalten.  and  how  exceedingly  my  bones  trembled 
until  I  freely  gave  up  to  the  Lord's  will.  And  this  was  the 
end  and  tendency  of  my  testimony  to  call  you  to  re[)ent- 
ance  by  this  signal  and  singular  step,  which  I,  as  to  my  own 
will  and  inclination,  was  as  unwilling  to  be  found  in,  as  the 
worst  and  wickedest  of  you  can  be  averse  flrom  rcceh  uig  or 
laying  it  to  heart.*  (See  the  remarks  on  this  incident  ol 
Barclay's  life  in  Jaffiay's  Diary,  2nd  ed.  1834.) 

Barclay  Iwlieved,  as  tho  Society  of  Friends  now  do,  that 
divine  revelation  is  not  incompatible  with  right  rea.son,  yet 
Iw  believed,  as  the  Friends  als<j  now  do,  that  the  faculty  of 
reason  alone,  unassisted  by  divine  illumination,  is  unable  to 
comprehend  or  receive  the  sublime  truths  relative  to  that 
redemption  and  salvation  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  To 
show  that  the  tenets  held  by  th«  Society  were  capable  of  a 
rational  vindication,  Barclay  t mployed  ait  tli'  [i  iwrs  of  hi^s 
vigorous  intellect,  and  produced  a  succession  of  work*,  de- 
signed  and  calculated  to  accomplish  this  object.  Tho  first 
was  an  exposition  of  the  doctrUiea  and  principles  of  the 
QnakMi,  hearing  the  Ibllowihg  title,  A  Omekum  and 
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th»  Oetmal  Assmbty  ttf  the  Patriarek*,  Prophgtt,  and 
Jpotllm,  Chtitt  himself  cAiV  ^peaAer  m  and  amot»  them. 
It  It  in  the  iHterroftatory  portioo  ofthli  ipablicMlion  tihit  tlie 
author  shows  his  skiU  in  giving  to  his  ortn  views  the  coun- 
tenance of  Scripture.  The  answers  are  all  fjivcn  in  the 
langutge  of  the  Bible.  Thia  was  loUowed  b)  a  itiore  scho- 
lasue  work,  called  Theses  Theologtctr-,  comprising,  in  fifteen 
prapMitiolkfl,tliedoetriliMnadntarni<l  \>\  tlie  Quakers  Tothis 
^K-n^k  ho  invited  the  attention  of  the  learned,  by  HUiMSiDe  it 
to  ute  clerftj  of  evetr  denomination ;  and,  as  it  Met  with  a 
favourable  reception,  he  made  these  propositions  the  head*  of 
a  more  elaborate  treatise.  brf>ufiht  out  two  years  later,  under 
die  titla  of  An  Apology  for  the  true  Christian  Dtvinitv  as 
fkt  $am*  it  held  fiwtk  and  practised  bjf  the  People  auled, 
in  worn,  Qwd^.  BoUi  uiese  perfomantm  wwa  orii^i- 
nally  printed  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  tmnNVitr  1  hy  the 
Auihor  and  published  in  English.  In  st\ .xiid  execution  | 
they  have  beeti  deservedly  admired.  They  have  stood  the 
test  of  criticism,  and  will  cbalK-nge  a  comparison  with  the 
best  productions  of  the  same  cla<»s.  The  effeot  prodneed  Vf 
them  in  eltering  the  tone  of  public  opinion  was  not  inme- 
diately  visible ;  but  it  wm  proved  beyond  dispute,  tfaet  thie 
proscribed  sect  professed  a  system  of  theology  that  was 
capable  of  being  defended  by  strong  if  not  unanswerable 
arguments.  Some  portions  of  it  became  the  subject  of  cun- 
troversial  discussion,  the  assumption  of  inward  light  being 
supposed  by  many  to  aet  aside  the  miperior  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  the  denial  of  the  perpetuity  of  baptism  and 
the  l^rd  s  Supper  occabioning  a  suspicion  of  infldehty.  On 
this  supposed  tendency  of  the  s>stem  it  was  acrimoniously 
attacked  by  John  Brown,  in  a  work  to  which  he  gave  the 
ttle  of  QuakeHim  (he  Ptdhwa^  t»  Avarn'm.  now  litUe 
known  and  leie  rend. 

)1ie  propositions  in  the  Apology  being  enundatad  and 
mnint.-iined  with  logical  acutciiess.  were  much  canvassed  in 
vonous  seats  of  learmnir.  In  the  Netherlands  they  met 
with  an  antagonist  in  Nicholas  Arnold,  a  professor  in  the 
Univenity  of  Francker,  who  published  his  objections,  to 
wbieh  Barclay  replied ;  and  in  die  MOM  year  they  gave 
rise  to  an  oral  discussion  between  some  student*  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  author, 
assisted  by  his  friend  Gt-'orge  Keith,  on  the  olher.  Nu  part 
of  '  The  Apology'  was  controverted  by  ho  many  opponents 
as  that  in  which  the  necessity  of  an  inward  and  immediate 
iwebtion  was  iosi»ted  upon.  It  waa  tlie  only  portion  of 
fbe  work  which  could  be  considered  original.  The  other 
doctrines  contained  in  it  had  all  been  maintained  by  abler 
defenders:  their  arrangement  in  the  Quaker  system  of 
thi  olof^y  being  the  only  point  in  which  they  differed  from 
the  Arminian  scheme.  None  of  the  nutneruu»  publications 
in  wbieh  this  leading  tenet  of  tlie  new  faith  was  attempted 
to  be  disproved,  ealled  forth  a  r«nly  from  the  writer;  but 
bsving  bMO  requested  bjr  Adrian  Faets,  an  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  the  Netherlands,  wirh  whom  he  hud  some  con- 
versation on  the  principles  of  the  Friends,  to  re  ci.nsi<ier 
the  strength  of  some  objections  which  he  had  advanced 
against  them,  Barclay  addressed  bim  m  Latin  on  the  sub- 
net, while  ha  wis  itt  the  prison  at  Aberdeen,  reviewed  his 
nnMr  ar^imnMits,  and  declared  himself  more  eonvinoed 
of  their  truth  than  he  had  ever  been.  The  translation  of 
this  letter  into  English  was  his  last  liter^iry  labour.  It  was 
during  this  imprisonment  that  Boicky  adUi-e^sed  a  letter  to 
James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  8l  Andrew's,  who  waa  sus- 
pected of  being  the  cause  of  much  of  the  persecution  of 
those  times. 

The  discipline  or  church  government  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  wan  as  much  defamed  as  their  religious  opitnons. 
It  could  not  he  denied,  tl  ut  m  ; li.-n  ioims  of  worship,  of 
marriage,  and  of  burial,  there  was  a  wide  departure  from 
the  customary  ceremonial ;  and  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  society  enrried  its  interference  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  private  conecdis  of  Hum  who  belonged  to  its  com- 
munion. These  regulations  were  vindicated  by  Barclay 
in  a  work  wherein  he  contrasts  the  internal  government  of 
the  Quakers  with  the  anarchy  of  the  Ranters,  and  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Romanists,  justifying  the  discipline  of  his 
sect,  and  defending  its  members  *  from  those  who  accuse 
tbsoi  of  oouAision  and  disoider,  and  trom  such  as  charge 
tiien  with  tyranny  and  imposition.'  The  publication  of  this 
trcLitl-..^  ensaged  its  author  in  along  altercation  with  some 
persona  of  his  own  persuasion,  who  took  ofiWuce  at  various 
parts  of  it,  as  tending  to  violate  the  rights  of  private  judg- 
ment and  to  testiaiji  the  operations  of  the  Spirit.  Their 


opposition,  being  discountenanced  by  tlie  soci^'ty,! 
away,  and  the  work  itself  rose  into  such  favour  among  the 
sect,  that  its  tide  was  changed,  at  one  of  its  yearly  meetings, 
to  A  Treatise  on  Chrislian  Disriplinf,  and  it  became  US 
standard  authority  on  all  matters  to  which  it  relates. 

The  importance  attached  b\  Roben  Barclay  to  the  internal 
order  of  the  body,  and  his  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  (which 
was  indeed  his  strong  motive),  induced  him  to  accompany 
William  Penn  andGeorec  Fox  to  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  Friends  in  the  Netherlands 
on  some  imjxirtant  regulations  connected  with  their  sysieni 
of  church  government.  For  the  prumoiion  of  this  and  other 
objects  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  lie 
frequently  went  to  London  to  attend  its  annual  meetings. 
His  ehaiMter  and  eonneskms  gave  him  influence  in  quartets 
where  the  presence  of  such  a  tnan  might  ho  supposed  to  be 
least  welcome.  He  was  known  at  aiurt,  whore  he  was  well 
iTccived,  and  treated  with  marked  respect  by  Charles  II. 
The  circumstances  which  first  led  him  to  the  palace  are 
but  imperfiectly  known.  His  father  had  l»ecn  a  sufferer  in 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  predilections  of  the  family  were  ItnowB 
to  be  In  favour  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Beyond  this,  we 
possess  no  information.  His  dedication  to  Charles  11..  .nt 
the  beginning  of  The  Apology,  so  justly  admired  fur  iu  high 
tone  of  patriotism  and  independence,  shows,  that  whatever 
else  might  have  secured  him  such  a  continuance  of  royal 
fkvoor,  it  was  not  servility  or  flattery.  H  was  probably  in- 
debted to  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  a  woman  of  religious  character,  whom  he  twice 
visited  at  her  little  court.  The  respect  in  which  this  Indv 
held  Robert  Barclay  and  the  principles  of  the  Quakers  was 
unreservedly  expressed  in  her  letters  to  different  individuals 
oonneeled  with  the  English  eourt;  and  her  good  offices 
weM  more  than  onoe  exerted  to  iireserve  this  persecuted 
sect  from  the  penalties  of  those  laws  which  interdirted  the 
exercise  of  public  worship  in  conventicles,  as  all  meeting- 
houses were  then  denominated. 

In  1679  Barclay  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  II.  for 
erecting  his  lands  at  Ury  into  a  free  barony,  vrith  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  for  him  and  his  heirs,  which  was  after- 
wards ratified  by  act  of  parliament ;  the  preamble  of  which 
states  it  to  be  '  for  the  many  services  done  Ity  Colond  IXrld 
Barclay  and  his  son,  the  said  Robert  Barclay,  to  the  King 
and  his  most  royal  progenitors  in  times  past.'  This  privi- 
lege was  enjoyed  by  the  family  iwtil  the  tenufe  of  aU 
such  grants  was  extinguished  itt  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  During  this  year  he  was  again  etnployed  in 
writing  in  defence  of  his  Apuln^y,  and  his  trcati>c  (  ti 
Discipline— \\\^  two  chief  works.  He  had  previously  da- 
clared  his  opinion  that  all  war  was  indefensible,  on  the 
ground  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  principle  of  universal 
benevolence.  Ha  wrale  two  tnol»  on  this  suhieet*  one  of 
which  was  addressed  to  the  amhassadors  of  the  several 
princes  of  Europe  then  assembled  at  Nimeguen  :  to  each  of 
whom  he  forwarded  bis  tract,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of 
his  principsl  worit.  Am  Apslt^  far  the  lirut  CkrieHan 
Divinity. 

In  1682  he  was  anpointed  governor  of  the  proehice  of 

East  Jersev,  in  North  America,  by  the  proprietors,  among 
whom  was  his  particular  friend,  the  Earl  of  Perth.  Although 
considerable  inducem -[ils  and  privileges  were  ofTertil  t.> 
ensure  his  acceptance  of  thi&  appointment,  all  uf  whKh  were 
secured  to  him  and  his  family  by  ro\  al  signature,  he  waa 
unwilling  to  quit  his  native  country,  and  only  atailed  him- 
self of  the  power  with  which  he  was  invested,  of  eending 
a  deputy.  His  two  brothers  afterwards  went  to  tVltle  then, 
the  youngest  of  whom  died  on  the  passage. 

The  few  latter  years  of  Rol)crt  Barclay's  life  were  spent 
in  the  quiet  of  his  family,  in  which  his  mild  and  amiable 
virtues  found  their  happiest  sphere  of  omieisei.  He  was  in 
London  fur  the  last  time  in  the  memonMe  year  of  KM, 
and,  as  usual,  paid  a  visit  to  James  11.  Being  with  him 
near  a  window,  the  king  looked  out,  and  observed  that  the 
wind  was  ftur  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  come  over.  Bar- 
clay replied, '  It  was  hard  that  no  expedient  could  be  found 
to  satisfy  the  pe^e.'  The  king  declared  be  would  do  any- 
thing beeoming  a  gentleman,  except  parting  with  *lihei^ 
of  conscience,  which  be  never  would  while  he  lived.* 

After  this  interview,  which  immcdiatply  preceded  the 
downfall  of  the  Stuart  race  of  kings.  IJ.in  livcil  but  two 
years.  His  di»ttlh  was  occasioned  by  a  violent  fever,  which 
came  on  unmediately  after  bis  return  from  a  rehgiou;^  visit 
toaoBMpvtoefSoolhuuL  He  died  Octeherj,  1690,  iatha 
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forty-second  year  of  his  age,  hannjf  survived  his  father  only 
four  vears.  His  family  cotis.i>5U'd  of  liirce  vms  and  four 
daughters,  all  of  whom,  alon^c  with  their  moiher.  survived 
,  him  ;  and  what  i»  still  more  remarkable,  bi«  children  «eitt 
»ll  Itviag  flity  jrem  after  hit  death.  Tba  lut  of  them.  Ifr. 
Dkvid  BareUy,  *  mereer  in  Cheap«ide,  is  Mid  l»lwv»MitBr- 
tained  thrve  sucecssive  m trr!-..,,  Gcnr^ro  I«II.tIII«wfal(l 
tlioy  visited  thecilv  r n  L-ni  Mayor*  «iay. 

Tiie  iiUell'  CtuLil  mi |  e  i  i;  fy  of  Barclay  plate*  him  at  the 
bead  of  all  the  writers  of  his  sect  His  works  OODtain  the 
oaly  ijstematic  >iew  of  their  opinirai  md  prindples.  In 
fak  moral  cbaraetar  he  waa  frae  ftom  every  vapraach,  and 
Us  temper  waa  to  xiM  Moated,  that  he  waa  never  aeeti 
in  anger.  In  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  in  bis  interoourte 
with  the  world,  he  was  conspicuous  fur  the  exercise  of  tlUMe 
virtues  which  are  the  ha-it  iv^t  uf  n^^hl  principles,  and  tlie 
most  unequivocal  proof  of  their  practical  intlucitco. 

A  memoir  of  Robert  Barclay  is  one  of  the  desiderata  of 
sar  Hagnj^j,  In  the  above  notice,  we  bare  been  chiefly  in- 
debted to  us  werka in  tbree  volumes,  and  to  A  Short  Aemmi 
of  ihe  Life  and  fVritings  of  Robert  Barclay,  a  vcrj'  scarce 
book,  written,  it  is  reported,  by  Joseph  Gumey  Bevoo, 
one  of  the  Si>ciety  of  Friends.  (Sco  also  Jaftay*a  J)iai|ft 
&n  ,  bv  John  Barclay,  above  referred  to.) 

BAllCO'CHEBAS  (KMO  13  X^V'  Shimeon  Bar 
Cochba).  the  Son  of  the  Star,  was  the  title  of  a  faUo  Mes- 
nah,  who  applied  to  himself  the  prophecy  of  Balaam, '  There 
shall  come  a  i$ tar  out  of  Jaicob,  and  a  i>reptre  ahall  rise 
out  of  Israel."  &c.  After  the  pretensions  of  Bar  Cochba 
were  refuted  by  the  event,  he  was  called  13.  Ben 

Coziba,  ths  Son  of  Lying.  The  history  of  Bar  Cochba.  in 
its  connexion  with  the  events  of  his  times,  will  remove  the 
bistorical  diiBcuUiea  BwntioiMd  in  the  artide  iBbiA  Ca- 

Trajan  pvrsWxited  both  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  His 
antinoaity  towards  the  Jews  was  probably  increased  during 
his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  k  u.  107,  at  least  we 
nee  tliat  he  became  more  zealoiu  in  his  nersecution  about 
A.D.  108.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Jews,  who  had  a 
famous  school  at  Nisibi5,  under  the  direction  of  different 
members  of  the  family  of  Belhera.  assisted  in  the  defence  of 
tl.r  :i  y  against  Trajan,  and  thus  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  ctBperor.  The  oppression  experienced  by  the  Jews  sti- 
mulated them  to  rebellious  oomoMilions,  and  they  put  to 
death  many  thouaanda  of  Oieeka  in  Cyprus,  Gyrene,  and 
other  plaoea.  when  IVajan  Mwoved  the  legions  from  theae 
province^i  at  the  commencement  of  his  second  expedition 
again&t  the  I'arthums.  about  a.o.  115  and  116.  It  socniti 
that  the  journey  of  Rabbi  Aquiba  or  Akiba  tu  Mesopotamia 
vaa  connected  with  the  insurrectionary  commotions  among 
the  Jews.  Aquiba  preached  the  approach  of  the  kingdom 
of  ChellIeiaiah,whoai  1m  eonaidMed  to  have  appealed  in  tlw 

?eiaen  of  Bar  Coehba,  and  in  the  same  year  a  rebellion 
roke  out  in  Mesopotamia.  Lucius  Quietus,  having  sub- 
dued the  rebels,  was  app\)lnted  by  Trajan  governor  of  I'ales- 
tine.  Many  rabbies  were  executed  under  the  government 
of  Quietuii  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  especially  in  Chalcis. 
After  the  death  of  IV^an,  a.o.  118.  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
deprived  the  ambitioua  Quiatua  of  hia  oflice.  and  appointed 
J.  Annioa  Rafna  gmvmor  in  hia  stead.  Thia  nan  (wtion 
the  Talmudist.<;  erroneously  call  Turnus  Rufus,  and  whom 
some  rabbies  sljlo  emperor)  a<lopl«<l  very  harsh  i«uu*uie« 
ay.i'.nst  the  Jews,  who  ronse^iuently  bf^^an  secretly  to  collect 
anna,  a.d.  120.  Aquiba,  who  had  decUred  himselT  in  fiivour 
of  Bar  Cochba,  was,  with  many  other  rabbiea,  east  into 
prison.  Soon  affeer  the  return  of  Hadrian  from  hia  aeoond 
journey  to  the  Eaat.  about  a.d.  130,  therebellton  brohe  out. 
Slumc<m  Bar  Cochba  gained  influence  partly  by  a  r^r^put;! 
tiou  fur  miraculous  powers,  and  partly  by  his  intrepidity. 
Maimonides,  however,  in  his  hplHn  T*.  chapter  ii.  of 
D^^tO  J^O/H.  say». '  It  may  not  come  into  thy  mind  that 
the  king  Me»aiab  should  necanaiik  tptrBHOI  ligns  and 
voaders.  Thia  ia  not  the  eaae»  a*  aMmth  On  fteatand 
vise  Rabbi  Akiba,  who  waa  one  of  the  wise  men  of  the 

Michnuh  and  the  nrniour-ht'arer       Xhv  Br  n  Co/iha, 

\vho:n  lit-  de<  larL'(l  to  bu-  ihc  king  Me^^ian,  uiitl  ili-umed  liim, 
with  all  the  wi^e  men  of  his  generation,  to  be  the -hJug 

Meuiah  until  Ben  Coziba  was  killed  in  bisi  sins  

And  dw  wise  men  did  not  demand  of  Bencoziba  either  a 
aifn  or  a  wonder.'  Hia  fiiUowm.  the  nnmber  of  wlioai 
inereased  rapidly,  ibrtified  the  tnmmita  of  Tariona  hiHa  and 

ni.)Li ntaiiis,  cui.ccalcr!  arms  in  rnves,  commcnrcd  a  ^^uerrilla 
warfare  aguxojt  the  Romans,  and  cruelly  persecuted  the 


Christians  who  refhsed  to  join  them.  Bar  Cochba  took  Jailhi 
salem  ubuut  a.o.  132  wiihuut  ditficulty.  as  the  garriton  liad 
probably  lefi  the  to  .\  n  to  attack  the  rei  els.  He  issued  coinf, 
ba\ingon  one  side  bis  own  uanekBOd  on  (he  other  *  Fieedon 
of  Jeniaalem.'  These  ooina  are  probably  the  aitne  wfaieh 
occur  under  the  name  of  CoflhWofft.  which,  aoootding  to 
some  rabbies,  may  mean  either  false  cutru,  or  coin*  of 
Cucibo,  or  coins  of  the  town         Gen.  xxxviii.  5.  In  tW 

Britiah  Muaom  ia  a  eeln  aaeribed  by  some  to  Simon  the 

Macrabee,  corresponding  to  the  description  given  byTychsen 
and  others  of  a  coin  of  Bareochlta.  One  side  of  litis  coin 
represent*  a  portion  of  four  columns,  in  the  midst  of  whieh 
is  a  lyre ;  a  serpentine  stroke  below  ia  aaid  to  repreaent  Uie 
brook  of  Kidron,  and  •  amraeamato  allude  to  Kumb.  xxiv. 
17.  Theother side  has  aves^el  of  nmn'ia  and  8  leaf.  Thetwo 
legends  are  in  coin  characters  «"J  D^JCnT  /IVin^. 

Munter  concluded,  from  a  similar  coin,  that  Barcocnba  bad 
commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  :  but  Nicephorua 
CalliaL  (flitaf.  £<t/.  iii.  c.  24)  and  Cedrenus  {Script.  Hyg. 
xii.  p.  24*)  aiwenly  that  the  Jewa  hiiended  to  rebuild  the 
temple.  Riboi  Anrahan  Ben  Dior,  in  his  n'p^pn  IID. 
and  other  ,1' "  i-h  writers,  state,  but  no  credit  due  to  ttie 
statement,  thai  alter  the  death  of  Barcochba  hia  son 
Tumiu  succeeded  to  the  M  nrnn,  Mil  wan  himmlf  anr<<ltdod 
by  his  own  son  Romulus. 

The  taking  of  Jerusalem  ao  animated  the  eonrage  of  t^ 
fKenida  of  htMrtr,  that  Rufna  waa  m  longer  able  to  resist 
them.  The  renela  ooonpied  59  fbrtifled  places,  and  98fi 
viilagM. 

On  this  the  Emperor  Haili  iau  ordered  his  most  ableoom- 
mander,  Julius  Sevcrus,  to  lea\e  his  post  in  Britain,  aniA 
repair  to  Palestine ;  but  the  time  whictt  elapsed  during  hia 
journey  waa  fiivourable  to  the  rebels.  Alter  hia  unvfl, 
JuKoa  Sevema  wisely  nrolded  hattlea,  but  took  a  numW 
of  ibrtilled  placet  belbin  he  marehed  against  Jerusalem, 
which  he  took  and  destroyed  af\er  sustaining  great  lossea. 
The  Jews,  after  the  capture  of  the  mty,  concentrated  their 
(brees  in  the  mountain-furtress  of  Bethar,  which  waa  pn^ 
bublv  the  same  as  Betbans.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethson, 
on  tie  north-west  aUe  of  Jerusalea.  Wiiile  Julius  Severna 
was  ^^radually  r»>eoMneiing  the  eonntry,  Bar  Cochba  stUI 
played  the  king  in  Bethar  for  three  yean,  and,  on  the  un- 
founded  i-u-f  I  ion  of  treason,  executed  the  learned  Eleaznr 
ul  Mmlain.  wlio  having  prayed  for  the  wclflire  of  the  fortress, 
was  slandered  by  a  Culbite  {i.e.  a  Samaritan),  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  betray  Bethar  to  Uadnan.  According  to  Tal* 
mudieal  atatements.  Bethar  was  taken,  a.o.  ISA,  liy  tlin 
Romans  on  the  9tb  day  of  the  month  (tf  Ab,  the  anniversary 
of  the  burning  of  the  temple  tinder  Titus.  It  has  been  stated, 
that  on  this  occasion  580.000  Jews  perished;  but  thi*  must 
be  greatly  e.xaggerated.  Bar  Cochba  fell  in  the  combat,  and 
his  head  was  brought  into  the  Roman  oarap.  Aquiba,  and 
many  rabbiea,  who  were  considered  authors  of  the  lebeUiQp, 
were  put  to  •  vnuA  death. 

(See  AoniBA ;  and  Attgemeuu  OcnMdkte  det  leraebf- 
itchen  Volket,  Ton  Dr.  J.  M.  Joat,  voL  it.,  from  a.d.  107  to 
I3S ;  Sepher  Jurhasin,  ed.  Cracow,  pp.  32,  35 ;  Seder  Had- 
doroth,  p.  43 ;  Ttemack  David,  to  the  year  of  the  Jewish 
era  3880,  and  other  Jewish  chronocraphers,  who  refer  to  the 
respective  paiaagea  of  the  Talmuda  of  Babylon  and  Jani- 
salero ;  Tnutahu  Tcdmudieue  BeSnfl.  Oittiii.  AH.  97,  apod 
Job.  a  Lent  d»  JudtBonan  Pseudo-tleis  } 

BARD,  an  appelUition  of  uncertain  etymology,  tkicfly 
appropriated  to  the  earliest  poets  of  the  Celtic  tnbcs. 

lAican  (lib.  i.  p.  447)  describes  the  office  of  the  hard,  an4 
gima  hia  vary  nanMs^ 

Va*  aiioi|iia.  qui  bta*  ■nlmai,  IxUa^w  f«|Bf|sa 
Laumlrai  in  loogura  vale*  dimiltiti*  anu^ 
Pliuinm  Mcuii  fwiiitis  cumiam  hta4i, 

Yoa.  too.y*B3iilsl  wkiNB  sasNd  rayluM  tM 

To  duuinl  your  lienrt  lo  your  eotmtry't  lyn ; 

Wlw  wntiieraiii  in  your  framotul  tfaAin 

Bnve  pitoM  •oola  in  rishtaima  baiUe  ilaia.— Rows. 

Tadtna  uaes  a  term,  not  flnmd  in  Mif  other  writer,  wUeh 

<;pera3  derived  from  the  name  of  bard.  Hr  sn^  s  ti  e  (3er- 
uians  used  songs,  by  tlie  recital  of  which,  uuilcd  b^irditus. 
they  sDUglit  to  mcreasu  th'  Iim  \  if  thoir  warrior*,  and  from 
the  efl'ect  of  the  gong  drew  uuieus  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
coming  battle.  {GerTnania,  3.) 

The  inCnnnation.  however,  which  laowina  t»  u«  from 
ebimed  aooieea  relating  to  the  harda  ia,  fbr  die  most  pert, 

s-;.3nty  nr-d  dntnchod  ;  Strnbo  (p.  197)  says  that  the  bards 
(^aaCoi)  were  singers  of  hy  mns  and  poet    mong  the  Gaula. 
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Thqrvwvb  no  doubt,  otigmally  fnmi  <mt  tbe  ^ater 
T«Tt  of  Wmtam  Vuitipe,  bnt  gave  «my  to  tovthern  eiviluft- 

tion  ;  and  it  is  fr  ra  their  latest  retreats  only,  in  Wales  and 
Ireland,  that  we  gain  our  best  materials  for  their  history. 

Warton  says  the  bards  of  Britain  were  onfrinallv  i  c  j:i 
itttutioiial  appendage  of  the  Druidicai  hierarchy.  In  the 
l^wiab  of  Llanidan.  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  there  are  still 
to  bo  Men  ibo  ntins  of  on  aicbdiuid'a  maniion,  which  thojr 
eon  TVer  Dmo,  diat  w,  tbe  Druid's  mansion:  neer  it  are 
m^rks  of  tlie  liabitations  of  the  siamie  conventual  &o- 
cieUu8  which  were  under  hi«  iromevliiiUj  orders  and  inspec- 
tion. Amonii  those  is  Trrr  Bnrd.  or,  as  they  call  it  to  this 
day,  the  hamlet  of  tbe  bards.  (Rowland  »  Motutt  pp.  83. 
88.)  Bnt  so  ilioDgintttbe  attachment  of  the  Celtic  na- 
tions (among  which  we  reckon  Britain)  to  poetiy*  that 
amidst  all  the  changes  of  ^vernineat  and  tnanneta,  even 
long  after  the  order  of  Druids  was  extinct,  and  the  national 
religion  altered,  the  hards,  acquiring  a  sort  of  civil  capacity 
and  a  new  ostobhshment,  sUll  continued  to  flourish.  And 
with  regard  to  Britain,  tlio  bards  flourished  mo<;t  in  those 
porta  of  it  which  most  strongly  retained  tbeir  native  Celtic 
character.  The  Britons  living  in  those  countries  that  were 
between  the  Trent  or  Humher  and  the  Thames,  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  this  island,  in  the  midst  of  the  R  i:i m 
garrisons  and  colonies,  had  been  so  luug  mured  lu  ttie  cus- 
toms of  the  Romans,  that  they  preserved  very  little  of  the 
British ;  and  from  this  long  and  habitual  interoourae.  be- 
tan  the  ftfUb  century,  they  seem  to  have  lott  dieir  original 
lanj^uafje.  We  cannot  discover  the  slightest  trace,  in  the 
poems  of  the  bards,  the  lives  of  the  British  saints,  or  any 
other  antiont  monument,  that  they  held  any  correspondence 
With  the  Welsh,  tbe  Cornish,  the  Cumbrian,  or  the  Strath- 
cluyd  Britons.  Among  other  British  institutions  grown 
obsolete  «noag  them,  tboy  aeom  to  have  lost  that  of  bards ; 
at  least  there  are  no  memorials  of  their  having  had  any, 
ii  v-  ;ii  if  their  sonj;s  remaininct  ncir  do  the  Welsh  or 
Cuii    r  ill  poets  ever  touch  upon  any  transactions  that 

pa8»<  i      hose  oountriss  after  they  won  xelinquiihed  by 

tbe  Ramans. 

And  here  we  see  the  reason  why  the  Wollh  bards  flou- 
rishod  so  mudi  and  ao  long.  But  moraovier  the  Welsh, 
kept  in  awe  as  they  were  by  the  Itomana,  hatassed  by  the 

Saxons,  and  eternally  jealous  of  the  attacks,  the  encroach- 
ments, and  tlie  neijihbourhood  of  aliens,  were  on  this  ac- 
count attached  to  their  Celtic  manners  :  this  situation  and 
these  circumstances  inspired  them  with  a  pride  and  an  obsti- 
nacy in  maintaining  ft  msioilal  distinction,  and  in  preserving 
their  antieot  usages,  among  which  the  bardic  profession  is 
ao  eminent.   (Warton.  Hift.  Engl.  Poet.  vol.  L  Diss.  I.) 

By  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dlia,  ^;iveu  .ibout  the  year  940,  the 
Bardd  Teuiu,  or  court-bard,  was  a  domestic  officer.  He 
occupied  tbe  eighth  place  in  tbe  pnnce's  court :  he  held  his 
land  ftee:  the  prince  was  to  allow  him  a  horse  and  a  wool- 
len lobo.  the  queen  a  linen  garment  At  the  three  princ^ial 
feasts,  Cluistmas,  Eaater.  and  Whitsuntide,  be  was  to  sit 
next  to  the  prefect  of  the  palace,  who  deUvered  the  harp 
into  his  ham;  :  •.'■id  at  the  same  festivals  he  was  to  have  the 
robe  of  tbe  disdain,  or  steward,  fur  his  fee.  When  a  song 
was  required,  the  bard  who  had  gained  the  badge  of  the 
ehair  (in  muaical  eontsst)  was  first  to  sing  a  hymn  in  glory 
dTGod.  after  that  another  in  honour  of  the  prince^  and  then 
the  Teuluwr,  or  bard  of  the  hall,  was  to  sing  some  other 
subject  If  the  Queen  desired  a  song,  the  bard  was  to  at- 
tend in  her  chamber.  Wlien  he  accompanied  tbe  prince's 
domestic  servants  upun  a  foray,  he  was  to  have  an  ox  or  a 
cow  given  to  him  from  the  btraty,  and  w  lule  tbe  prey  was 
dividing  he  waa  to  sing  the  oraisos  of  the  Britii^  monarchy. 
Ho  woe  also  to  ring  the  pr«se«  of  the  British  mcnnnsby  at 
the  head  of  the  deUichment  when  drawn  up  for  fig^t. 
This,  says  Pennant  {'lour  in  IVales.  edit.  1784.  vol.  i.  p. 
461 ),  was  to  remind  them  of  their  antient  right  to  the  whole 
kingdom;  fur  tlieir  inroads  being  almost  always  on  the 
Bngliah  territories,  they  thought  they  did  no  more  than 
■•iae  on  their  own.  When  invested  with  hii  office,  the  prince 
was  lo  give  the  hard  a  harp,  and  the  queen  a  ring  of  gold. 
Jvctme  copies  of  Hool  Dha"s  constitutions  say  a  chess-board 
instead  of  a  hai  p.  Tlie  harp  was  on  no  account  to  be  parted 
with.  The  bard  was  to  lodfje  with  the  prefect  of  the  palace. 
When  he  went  out  of  the  palace  to  sing  with  other  bards 
he  was  to  receive  a  double  portion  of  the  largesse  or  gratuity. 
V  he  asked  any  gift  or  favour  of  the  (fince^  he  was  to  be 
liooil  by  singing  an  ode  or  poem ;  if  of  «  W^eman,  three ; 
^•C  UMnnonpenontho  was  tosingtiU  h«  wnawouyor 


fell  asleep.  Any  alight  ii^ipiT  porpotnied  on  tito  rml 
bard  was  to  be  eorapensated  by  •  Bne  of  six  eowa  ana  • 

hundred  and  twenty  pence;  hi<  murder  at  a  nui\dred  and 
twcnty-si.x  cows.  The  marriat;c-iiiiti  of  his  aaughter  was 
rs'iniiited  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  pence.  H  i  :iupiial 
present  was  thirty  shillings,  and  ber  dower  tbre«  pounds, 
(See  the  U^es  WaUiea,  edited  hyWoltOfl,  fbL  LondL  1730* 
lib.  i.  cap.  19,  m.  Zit  36, 37.) 

The  Pmcarai  Omad  was  another  domestie  hard  of  the 
higher  order,  who  frequented  the  courts  of  the  Welsh  princes, 
though  he  was  not  a  reg^ular  officer  of  the  household.  Hu» 
privileges  are  described  in  the  Legex  fVaUicee.  lib.  i.cap.  xlv. 
pp.  68,  69.  See  also  Pcanant's  Tburtn  fVatet,  ut  supra, 
p.  462. 

Pennam  Miya,  'The  baida  of  Woke  wen  aufpoaed  to  bo 
endowed  with  powers  equal  to  intpiratien.  They  were  die 

oral  historians  of  all  past  transactions,  public  and  private. 
They  related  tbe  great  events  of  Uic  state;  and.  like  thp 
Scalds  of  tbe  northern  nations,  retained  the  memory  of  num- 
berless transactions,  which  otherwise  would  have  perished 
in  oblivkm.  They  were  likewise  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  three  primary  bards,  viz.  Myrudyn  ap  Mor- 
fryn,  Myrddyn  Emrys.  and  Taliesin  ben  Beirdd.  But  they 
had  another  talent,  which  probably  endcareil  them  more 
than  all  tho  rest  to  the  Welsh  nobility,  that  of  bein^  roost 
accomplished  genealogists,  and  flattering  tbeir  vanity,  in 
singing  the  deeds  of  an  anoestry  derived  from  the  mo«t  dis- 
tant period.* 

The  Welsh  bards  were  reformed  and  regulated  by  Gryf- 
fyth  ap  CoiKin,  king  or  prince  of  Wales,  iu  the  year  lOtb. 
(Warton,  IliJtt,  ring.  Poet,  dissert  ut  supra.) 

Pennant  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  Eisteddfods,  or 
aesal(NM0rtMbMd*tt)dininMiel8.  which  were  held  in  Wileo 
for  many  eeoturieo :  one  wa»  held  at  the  town  of  CaMvye; 
another  at  Aberftaw  in  Anglesea,  fbr  the  hards  of  that  imnd 
and  the  noiglibouring  county;  and  a  third  at  Mathraval,  for 
those  of  the  land  of  Powia'.  Tlie  reason  that  these  places 
were  thus  distinguished  was  beciiuse  the  two  last  were  the 
residence  of  princes;  and  Caerwys,  on  aeoount  of  tbe  royal 
palace  t  hat  Stood  bdow  Ao  town,  the  naideiiei  of  Uewelytt 
ap  Gryfiydd. 

At  these  eisteddfods,  which  PMin«nt  terms  the  British 

Olympics,  none  but  bards  of  merit  were  suffered  to  rehearse 
their  pieces,  and  minstrels  ofiskill  to  perform.  These  went 
through  a  long  probation  :  judges  were  appointed  to  decide 
on  their  respective  abilities ;  and  suitable  degrees  were  con- 
ferred, and  permissions  granted  for  exercising  their  talent* 
in  the  manner  aheady  described.  In  the  earlier  period.  th« 
judges  were  appointed  by  commissions  from  the  Welsh 
princes:  and  after  the  conquest  of  Wales,  by  the  kincs  of 
England,  notwithslaudiag  ihikt£dward  I.,  according  to  con- 
stant tradition,  exercised  great  cruelty  over  the  baids  of  bis 
time ;  yet  future  princes  uiought  fit  to  revive  an  institution 
so  likely  to  appease  as  well  as  soften  tbe  manners  of  a  flense 
people.  The  crown  had  the  power  of  nominating  the  judgea, 
who  decided  not  only  on  tbe  merit  but  the  subjtrtofthe 
poems,  and  as  our  modem  lord  ehamlierlains  use<l  to  do, 
were  certain  of  licensing  only  thone  which  were  agreeable 
to  the  English  court 

A  oommiaeion  for  holding  an  eisteddfod  at  Cacrwys,  in 
lS68,«u,  in  Pennant**  time,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Roger 
Moatyn.  together  with  the  silver  harp,  which  bad  from  time 
immemorial  been  in  the  gift  of  his  ancestors,  lo  bestow  on 
the  chief  qf  the  fuculli/.  This  badge  of  honour  was  about 
five  or  six  inches  long,  and  furni^thed  with  strings  equal  to 
the  number  of  the  Muses.  Tbe  commission,  of  which  Pen- 
nant baa  given  the  form  (as  well  as  an  engraving  of  tb« 
ha  rp).  is  the  last  which  was  granted.  It  was  dated  SSd  Oct. 
9  ¥.))/..  Tn  con.scqucncr,  pisteddfod  was  held  on  tbe 
26tii  May  following,  when  various  persons  received  degrees, 
some  as  chief  bards  of  vocal  song,  other:^  as  primary,  sc-roud- 
ary,  or  probationary  students ;  and  many  more  as  bards, 
students,  and  teaidien  of  instrumental  song  upon  tbe  harp 
and  crwth.  Pinyeca  on  cnrtbs  with  three  strings,  tnhonn, 
and  pipers,  wat«  tcehoned  among  the  ignoble  peiftnuieis; 
they  were  not  allowed  to  sit  down,  and  had  only  a  penny 
for  their  pains.  The  degrees  consisted  »l  four  in  the  poeti- 
cal, and  live  in  tho  musical  faculty.  Kor  the  full  details 
relating  to  them  the  reader  is  referred  to  Pennant,  ut  supra, 
p.  467— 474.  The  lawsorGfyfl^thapConaaneogniaoihn 
distribution  of  the  classes. 

'  No  publie  Ihstivity,'  savs  PMinant, '  great  feast,  or  wd* 
dmg  Moid  bn  duly  adliniiiiMd  without  the  ftuenon  ttftkl 
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ri:irds  and  itiinslrols.  A  glorious  emuUtioa  aroiye  among 
thern  ;  and  prizes  were  bestowed  on  the  most  worthy.  In 
1 1 76  ttw  Lont  RhySi  prince  of  Soutii  Wales,  made  a  great 
ftuk  at  Chiittnm*,  en  account  of  finishing  his  new  castle  at 
A^)erteifi,  of  which  he  proclaimed  nutice  through  all  Britain 
a  \ear  and  a  day  bt'foro  :  preat  was  the  resort  of  strangers, 
who  were  nobly  entertained,  so  that  none  departe<l  unsatis- 
fied. Among  dcedd  of  arms,  and  variety  of  **pectaclesi  Rhys 
invited  all  the  bards  of  Wales,  and  provided  chairs  for  them, 
which  were  pUiowl  id  his  hall*  where  they  sat  and  disputed, 
and  sang,  to  show  tiieir  aUU  in  their  respective  faculties ; 
after  which  he  bestowed  preat  rewards  and  rich  gifts  on  the 
victors.  The  bards  of  North  Wales  won  tlie  prize*  ;  but 
the  minstrels  of  Rhys  s  huusehoM  rxcellcd  in  their  faculty. 
On  this  occasion  the  Brawdwr  IJys,  or  judge  of  the  court, 
an  officer  fifth  in  rank,  declared  aloud  the  victor,  and  re- 
ceived torn  the  bard  for  his  fee  a  miKhtjr  driakmg-honi, 
made  ofthe  hum  of  an  ox,  a  golden  mit,  and  the  cualikia 
on  which  be  Ml  inliiadiBirordiKnitir.*  (Peniiaiit,  tit  supra, 

p.  175.) 

Since  the  days  of  Qviecn  Elizabeth,  as  has  been  already 
said,  no  royal  commission  has  been  issued  for  holding  an 
eialeddfed but  indivtdlial  and  oollectivo  exertions  have  not 
been  vanting  of  huer  vean,  not  onlf  fiw  the  revival  of  the 
budio  prafcnion.  but  wr  the  fteneial  eahlvation  and  eno 

courageroent  ofWelsh  literature.  Tlio  GwyTi-rlrl!?!on  So- 
ciety was  established  for  (his  purposo  in  1  770,  aiul  the  Cum- 
brian Society  in  I81S.  Annual  meetings  have  also  been 
held  for  the  recitation  and  reward  of  prute- poems  and  per- 
formances upon  the  harp ;  and aoottkar  aociety,  since  formed, 
iminediately  under  roval  patronage,  called  The  Cjamtoii- 
dion,  or  Metropolitan  Cambrian  Initihitioa. 

The  Irish  carry  the  history  of  their  bards  to  the  earliest 
date  of  the  supposed  Milesian  invasion.  The  details  of  that 
history,  in  a  diffuse  form,  are  gi^en  IttWalkor'a  Jfimotrf 
o/  the  Irith  Bank^  4to.  Lond.  1 786. 

The:<c  bards  weie  of  three  olasBOS:  X.TheOUamhainRe- 
dtm,  at  FUulhetinin  poets  who  turned  the  tenets  of  religion 
into  verse;  they  animated  the  troops  before  and  during  an 
engagement,  and  rai.sed  the  war-song.  2.  The  Ilreitheum- 
hain  (Brehons),  or  legislative  bards,  who  promulgated  the 
laws  in  a  kind  of  recitative,  or  monotonous  chant,  seated  in 
the  open  air.  3.  The  Seanachaidhe  were  antiquaries,  gene- 
aloipsta,  and  historians ;  they  recorded  remarkable  events, 
and  presened  the  genealogies  of  their  patrons  in  a  kind  of 
unpoeti«d  stanza.  Each  province  and  chief  had  a  Seanacha. 
BeMdcs  thc>o  three  orders  of  bards,  there  was  another  of  an 
inferior  kind,  composing  tlie  Cleananaigk,  Cruiairigh, 
Clotairigh,  Ti(mpanach,  and  CuilUaunach,  all  of  whoja 
took  their  several  names  from  the  instrument*  on  which 
they  profeeaodly  played.  The  head  of  this  Older  was  enti- 
tled Ollamh-Beceol.  The  profession  of  these,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  bards,  was  hereditary. 

WaMon  says,  we  are  informed  by  the  Irish  historians 
that  Su  Patrick,  when  he  converted  Ireland  to  the  Christian 
faith,  destroyed  threo  hundred  volumes  of  the  songs  of  the 
Irish  bards.  Such  was  their  digni^  in  thia  oountiy,  that 
they  were  pem^tod  to  wear  a  lobe  of  the  same  colour  with 
that  of  tiie  royal  family.  They  were  constantiv  summoned 
to  a  triennial  festival,  and  the  most  approved  songs  deli- 
vered at  this  assembly  were  ordered  to  oe  preserved  in  the 
custody  of  the  king's  historian  or  antit^uary.  Many  of  these 
compositions  are  referred  to  by  Keating  as  the  foundation 
ta  )m  ihitorjf  of  Ireland,  Atttpo  estatot  were  appropriated 
to  them,  that  they  might  live  in  a  condition  oftnaependenoe 
and  case.  The  possession  was  hereditary  :  but  when  a  bard 
died,  his  estate  ilcvolved  not  to  his  eldest  son,  but  to  such  of 
his  family  us  discovered  the  most  distinguished  talent*  for 
poetry  and  music  Every  principal  bard  returned  ttiirty  of 
inlhnor  note  as  bia  atlOlidants,  and  a  bard  of  the  secondary 
daaa  was  ibUovad  hy  a  retiniw  of  fifteen.  Thej  hi;em  to 
have  been  at  their  height  in  the  year  558.  (See  Keatin  g's 
Hint-nry  o  f  Iryland,  pp.  1'27.  1^2,  .170,  .TRO,  and  pref.  p.xxiii; 
Warton,  Hist,  hrtai  Pnet,  vol.  i.  Dissert,  i.  ]x  46,  note'. 

According  to  Warton,  the  songs  nf  the  Irish  banis  are  by 
some  conceived  to  be  itnntgly  marked  with  the  uuces  of 
Soaldie imagination,  and  these  traces  are  believe**  still  to  sur- 
vive anKKig  a  apeciios  of  poetical  hiatoriana*  whom  th;y  call 
ia^tttteri,  supposed  to  tie  flie  descendants  of  the  original 
Irish  bards.  A  writer  of  equal  elegance  and  veracity  rebates, 
'  that  a  gentleman  nf  the  north  of  Ireland  \ut  often  toUl  in«> 
(jf  his  own  experience,  thai  in  his  wolf-huntings  there,  when 
he  used  to  be  abroad  in  th*  monntains  three  or  four  days  to* 


getlier,  and  laid  very  ill  in  the  n^t,  so  as  be  cotUd  not  walk 
sleeps  they  would  bring  bim  one  of  those  ule-tollers,  diat 
when  he  lay  down  would  begin  a  aioiy  of  a  king.or  a  giwl^ 
a  dwarf,  and  a  danuoL'   (Sir  William  Temple**  B»$oy$, 

part  iv.  p.  349.)  In  a  snbscq-icnt  passage  he  adds,  *  wc  have 
already  seen  that  the  Scandinavjnn  Scalds  were  well  known 
i  i  Irelaiiil,  .m  l  ;here  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Welsh  bards  were  early  connected  with  the  Ihsb.  Even  so 
late  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  practice  continued  among 
the  Welsh  bards  of  noeivinginstmetions  in  the  bardie  pco- 
ftesbn  fWim  Inland.'  The  Welsh  berda  were  reformed  and 
regulated,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  by  GrySyth  ap  Conan, 
king  of  Wales,  in  1 078.  At  the  same  time  be  brought  over 
with  him  from  Ireland  many  Irish  bards,  for  the  information 
and  improvement  of  the  Welsh.  Powell  acquaint*  us,  that 
tbia  pinoe*  brought  over  with  him  iVom  Ireland  divots  eun- 
ning  musieiana  into  Wales,  who  devised,  in  a  manner,  all 
the  instramentsi  music  now  there  used,  as  appeareth  as 
well  by  the  hooks  written  of  the  same,  as  also  by  the  names 
of  the  tunes  and  measures  used  among  them  to  this  day." 
{Hxst.  nf  Cambr.  edit,  p.  191.) 

The  harp  said  to  have  belonged  to  Brien  Boiromb,  king 
of  Ireland,  who  fell  in  the  hour  of  victory  against  the  Danes 
on  the  plain  of  Contarf  near  Dublin,  in  1014,  is  preserved, 
as  a  Mio  of  ban&m,  in  the  Muiinn  of  Trinttv  College, 
Dublin,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  the  Right  nonowm^ 
William  Conyngham,  in  1782. 

Spenser  (Fiew  of  the  Slate  of  Iretand,  fol.  Dubl.  1633, 
p.  52)  gives  no  favourable  idea  of  the  Irish  bards  of  hts 
time.  He  speaks  of  them  as  '  so  far  from  instructing  yming 
men  in  moial  discipline,  that  they  themselves  do  more 
deserve  to  be  sharplv  disciplined ;  for  they  seldom  use  to 
choose  unto  themselves  the  doings  of  t'ood  men  for  the 
arguments  of  their  poems."  He  continues,  '  If  a  young 
mind  cannot  rest,  if  he  be  not  sull  busied  in  some  goodness, 
he  will  firul  himself  sitch  business  as  shall  soon  busy  all 
about  him.  In  wbidl,if  hodiall  find  any  to  praise  him',  and 
to^ve  bim  aneottragameuti  as  thooe  Bards  and  Rythmm 
dolbr  little  reward,  or  a  shate  of  a  stolen  cow.  then  waxeth 
ho  most  insolent  and  half  mad  with  the  love  of  himself,  and 
of  his  own  lewd  deeds.  And  as  for  words  to  set  forth  such 
lewdnes.s,  it  is  not  hard  for  them  to  give  a  gixxUy  and 
painted  show  thereunto,  borrowed  even  from  the  praises 
u*tiich  are  proper  to  virtue  itself.  As  of  a  moat  notorious 
thief  and  wicked  outlaw,  which  had  lived  all  his  lifetime  of 
spoils  and  robberies,  one  of  their  bards  in  his  praise  will  say, 
tnat  he  was  none  of  the  idle  milk-sops  that  was  brought  up 
by  the  fireside,  but  that  most  of  Ins  days  he  spent  in  arm* 
and  valiant  enterprises ;  that  be  did  never  eat  his  meat 
before  he  had  won  it  with  bis  sword ;  that  he  lay  not  all 
night  slugging  in  a  cabin  under  his  mantle,  but  used  com- 
monly to  Keep  others  waking  to  defend  their  lives,  and  did 
light  bis  candle  at  the  flames  of  their  houses,  to  lead  him 
in  the  darkness.  That  the  day  was  his  night,  and  the 
night  his  day :  that  he  loved  not  to  be  long  wooing  of 
wenches  to  yieltl  to  him,  but,  where  he  came,  he  took  by 
force  the  spoil  of  other  men's  love,  and  left  but  lamentation 
to  their  lovers ;  that  bis  music  was  not  the  harp,  nor  lays  of 
love,  but  the  cries  of  people  and  clashing  of  armour ;  and 
Anally,  that  he  died  not  bewailed  of  many,  but  made  many 
\\:.v.\  v  lien  he  died,  that  dearly  bought  his  death.'  This 
song,  lie  adds,  when  it  was  first  made  and  sun^  to  a  person 
of  high  degree  in  Iioland,  wss  boo|^t  (at  their  manner  ia) 
for  for^  crowns, 

(Fhr  fhrther  fnlbrmation,  exdosive  of  the  works  aheady 

Juoted,  the  reader  raav  consult  Evans's  Distertalu'  da 
Cordis:  Junes  s  J/a.n'-d/  and  Poetical  Relics  rtf  the  H^elth 
Hardt,  with  a  History  nf  the  Bar-U  and  Druidt,  4to.  Lond. 
1794  ;  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare's  Giraldu*  Cambrenm, 
vol.  i.  p.  .100—319  ;  and  Boanlbrd'a  Origin  and  jMnung 

qfihe  Jritk  Hardt.}   

BARD8T0WN,  or  BAIRDfiT(7WN.  Is  the  prineipal 

town  in  Is'-!  r  n  County,  Kentucky,  in  the  United  States  of 
.\nierica,  iiud  al  the  census  of  is  jo  contained  1626  inhabit- 
ants. The  town  is  situated  on  the  hcad-wutcis  of  Salt 
River,  and  is  about  50  miles  S.E.  from  I.^ui3Ville,  and 
606  miles  from  Washington.  The  place  has  impro%'ed 
rapidly  during  the  hMt  fow  yaais.  A  maoadamised  road  has 
been  ramneuoed  between  it  and  Louisville,  which  it  is 
thought  will  still  more  -  1-  nri  its  prosperity.  At  pre- 
sent Bardstown  is  only  mi; l  irtaiico  for  its  Roman  Catholic 
Collet^.:  of  St.  Jo-qil-,  f'-.inded  in  1810.  Tlii-  <.-i:  I  h-h 
ment,  which  is  under  the  direetion  of  Roman  i^aiiwlic 
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elergjrmen,  has  accommodation  tot  %QQ  pupils.  The  nutn- 
litr  of  profesRon  and  teachers,  in  1 833.  was  14.  The  library 
containt  about  6000  rolumat;  and  there  is  a  i^ood  philoso- 
^ieal  apparjtus.  8t  Thoinaa't  wnmamry,  four  nnles  from 
Hanlslowii.  was  cstahlithed  in  1811.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  thf  Bishop  of  Bardstown,  and  is  ao  appendage  to  the 
CulU'^'e  of  St.  Joseph.  (Timmpsoa't  AlfmOi  ^lawneoR 
Jlmunac  ie.li,  lhi3,  and  18.14.) 

BARDSEY,  a  small  island  in  the  Irish  Sea,  belonging 
to  Carnarvonshire^  in  North  W»k«»  near  the  axxth  point  of 
Cardigan  Bay.  Ita  dittanee  from  the  newvat  fioint  of  die 
promoiUory  of  Braich  y  Pwll,  in  Cnrnnrror^liin',  about 
two  mi\^  aad  a  h&lf:  its  length  u>  Homewbat  more  than 
two  milett  by  one  in  breadth,  comprising  about  370  acres  of 
land,  of  which  nearly  a  third  is  occupied  by  a  mountainous 
ridge,  which  only  affords  Ibod  for  a  few  sheep  and  rabbiu. 
The  island  is  sheltered  on  tbo  north  and  noith-eaat  by  the 
above  elevation,  the  loa  front  of  which  presents  perpendlenlor 
and  proji'ciin'?  cliffs,  in  which  the  hazardous  trado  of  taking 
eggci,  by  the  adventurer  being  let  down  by  a  rope  from  the 
ton  of  the  cliflT,  is  practised  during  the  resort  of  pufTins  and 
other  migratory  birds  in  the  spring  season.  Bardsey  is 
only  aooessible  to  the  mariner  on  the  foutb-eust  side,  where 
there  is  a  small  well- sheltered  harbour,  capable  of  admitting 
vessels  of  thirty  or  forty  tons  burden.  The  toil  of  the  island 
is  chiefly  argillaceous  and  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing 
excellent  barley  and  wheat.  No  reptile  is  ever  seen  in  the 
island,  eioept  the  common  water-lixard,  a  circumstance 
whieh  ii  pceounted  Ibr  bv  the  want  of  sbelterios  woods. 
The  island  belongs,  or  did  belong  lately,  to  Lora  New- 
borough,  and  itB  rcntnl  w:ts  a  hundred  guineas  a-year,  1st 
out  in  three  bargauiM.  1  hu  popuUtion,  in  183],waseigfaty- 
Ibur,  half  of  whom  were  males. 

The  present  name  of  the  island  is  probably  derived  from 
its  having  formed  a  refuge  to  the  bards.  It  was  also  called  the 
'  lale  of  Saints'  and  y$tu  JM>,  or  Ibe  *  ialand  of  the  cumnt,' 
on  aeoount  of  the  rapid  eanvnt  whieh  aeti  in  between  It  and 

till'  irj  lin  l;iTiil,  nn  1  v, bich  renders  the  pas?nc;e  f!if1icult  and 
rauiui  i.iiaiiii;.  Xiiu  name  of  '  I»le  of  SainU  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance,  (hat  after  the  massacre  at 
Bangor  the  surviving  monks  tied  hither  for  refuge.  It  is 
certain  that  Bardsey  became  at  an  early  period  a  seat  of 
•aligioiH  iecluse<i ;  and  although  the  preeiao  pantNl  when 
Iti  eelehrated  abbey  was  Ibumwd  is  not  known,  it  it  eon- 
cluded  that  a  religious  house  must  have  existed  there  prior 
to  1516,  when  Diibricius.  Archbishii|  <A'  Cacrleon,  having 
resigned  his  archbishopric,  retired  tluthor.  The  monks  of 
this  abbey  are  stated  in  monkish  legends  to  have  enjoyed, 
while  they  contiDOed  virtuous,  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
dying  in  regular  suoeesaioa,  the  oldest  going  first,  so  that  it 
was  always  Known  whoee  turn  woold  be  next;  hut  this  pri- 
vilege was  withdrawn  when  they  became  corrupt.  At  the 
dittolution,  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  amounted  to  the  gross 
sum  of  58/.  6«.  2|(i.,  the  clear  revenue  amounting  to  46/.  ]g. 
4^d.  Its  site  is  now  only  discoverable  by  numerous  graves 
lined  with  stone,  and  a  large  antient  building,  taid  to  have 
been  the  abbot's  lodge,  now  occupied  in  tenements  by  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  A.  singular  ruined  ehapel  or  oratory,  not 
far  dist.inl,  con.sists  of  a  long  vaulted  room,  with  an  insu- 
lated stone  altar  near  the  cast  end.  On  Sundays,  in  bad 
weather,  one  of  the  inhabitants  reads  the  liturgy  in  this 
•bapal  to  the  rest ;  but  the  regular  parochial  duties  are  per- 
ftnned  at  the  parish  ehoreb  of  Aberdaron,  on  the  opposite 
promontory.  (Pennnnt  i  Thur  in  fyales ;  Bittgley'a  North 
Wale* ;  Evans's  BtauHes  of  North  H'ules  i  Dugdale's  AIo- 
masticoti.  vil.l.  18J3.) 

BAKEILLY,  an  extensive  district  in  the  province  of 
Deliii.  in  Hindustan,  situated  between  28''  and  30"  N.  lat. 
Hiie  district  formed  part  of  Rohilcund  previous  to  the  oon- 
quett  of  that  country,  in  1774.  by  the  British  acting  in  the 
name  of  Shuja  ud  Dowlab,  vixicr  uf  Oude.  In  ISOl  the 
district  of  Bareilly  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  by 
the  vixier,  now  king  of  Oude,  in  return  for  a  pecuniary  sub- 
sidy, and  in  consideration  of  the  military  aid  atforded  by  the 
British  against  the  menaoed  invasion  by  Zemaun  Shah,  the 
Iting  of  the  Afghans,  whose  avowed  olgeet  it  was  to  ivalora 
the  power  of  tm  Mogul  emperara. 

Bareilly  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kutnaon  hills,  on 
th«  auulii  and  east  by  the  remaining  territory  of  the  king  of 
Oude,  afid  on  the  west  it  has  Moradabad,  Allighur,  and 
Furucahabad.  In  the  Institutes  of  Akbar,  thia  diatrict  is 
diMiiliod  under  the  name  of  Bodayoon:  jianaawhaflm  the 
egoqiwkt  bjr  the  BoiiiUaa  waa  I^athair. 


The  district  of  BareiUy  is  for  the  most  part  level,  and 
being  abundantly  watered  by  the  Ganges,  which  forms  its 
boundary  to  the  west,  and  by  many  smaU  streami,  the  soil 
is  generally  productive.  According  to  a  survey  made  m 
1615,  the  mstrict  contained  4.458.380  small  begahs  of  land 
in  cultivation,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  2,266. 2hO  rupees 
(226.628/.)  At  thst  time  there  were  3.362.t  :j  b  ^ah^  f  i 
for  cultivation,  but  not  under  tillage,  and  3,558,899  begahs 
of  entirely  waate  land.  Th«  bepEi»ab«nt«n»>tliiiidgf  an 
English  acre. 

llie  vegeuble  |Htidaedona  of  Bavrilljr  ate  Ae  aame  as  aie 

usually  ruUn  uted  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindustan.  Tlie 
only  dujscripUuu  of  produce  which  requires  any  particular 
remark  is  a  species  of  rice  called  basmati,  signifying  per- 
fumed* which  is  considered  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  the 
best  riea  exported  to  Europe  from  Patna.  Siigar^Mfli  Mid 
grain  am  among  thn  oljeets  of  cultivation. 

In  tummer,  notwithstanding  iu  northern  podtion,  the 
heat  of  the  district  is  excessive;  but  ! urin;;'  the  viintcr  the 
winds  which  blow  from  the  Snowy  MuuiUaiiis  on  the  oorth 
make  the  air  so  cold,  that  the  thermometer  is  sometimes 
seen  below  the  freezing  point,  and  water  is  froien  even 
when  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  tent 

The  district  contains  several  considerable  towns.  These 
are.  in  addition  to  BareiUy  the  cajHtal,  Budayoon,  Chun- 
dowsy,  Chilkmh,  Cws^oor,  POiUMU  B«mpoor»  nnd  8hab> 
jehanpoor. 

Budayoon.  situated  in  28°  4'  N.  lat.  and  78°  58'  E.  long., 
is  a  vary  antient  place.  It  waa  a  flourishing  town  when 
eonquered  by  the  Mohammedans  in  lt03,  and  b  ao  men- 
tioned by  Abitl  Fail ;  but  it  is  no  longer  of  any  importance. 
Chundowsy.  in  28°  26'  N.  lat.  and  lb°  38'  E.  long.,  carriad 
on  a  great  trade  in  salt  before  the  cession  of  the  district  to 
the  English.  Chilkeah,  in  29^  24'  N.  lat.  and  5'  E. 
long.,  is  a  place  of  importance  as  one  of  the  principal  marts 
of  trade  with  Knmaon«  and  thnugh  that  diatriot  with  Tibet 
snd  Thrtarf  .  A  Und  of  ft  v  is  held  here  at  certain  aeoaoni 

oftVic  Yc?.r,  Tchen  temporar}"  liu^?  nr  booths  nro  crr-rted.  in 
wijicU  aro  exposed  for  saie  Knghsh  rtuwllcn  and  cotton 
cloths,  and  shawls  the  product  of  Indian  looms.  Cossipoor, 
in  20  11'  N.  lat.  and  78°  16'  £.  Uaa.,  is  a  place  of  great 
trade  with  the  countries  to  the  north,  and  contains  several 
wealthy  inhabitants.  A  tank*  to  winch  great  aanclite  is 
attributed,  is  the  cause  of  many  Hhidu  pilgrims  visiting 
this  town,  which  likewise  contains  several  temples.  Pilli- 
bect,  in  '28^  4'2'  N.  lat.  and  79'  42'  E.  long.,  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gurrah,  which  is  navigable  onlv  during  the 
rainy  season.  This  town  carried  on  a  considerable  trade 
pmvions  to  its  cession  lo  the  English,  whieh  it  then,  for  tiie 
most  part,  lost,  bat  its  commerce  is  now  somewhat  reviving. 
The  town  is  celebrated  as  being  the  principal  place  of  sale 
for  a  particularly  fine  description  of  rice,  noted  all  over  Up- 
per Hindustan  fur  its  bnlUant  whiteness,  and  known  in 
commerce  as  Pillibeot  rice.  A  very  elegant  mosque  waa 
built  here  during  the  deminioQ  of  the  RohiUaa.  The  towns 
of  Rampoor.  VHhMiaMtJXfwm,  and  Baniuv,  leqniie 
more  detailed  notices. 

The  roads  and  bridges  are  generally  better  maintained  in 
Bareilly  than  in  most  parts  of  Hmdu  t m,  tid  the  hackery 
or  cart  employed  for  the  conveyance  ot  goods  is  more  cum- 
modioBs  than  that  used  in  the  lower  provinces.  The  trade 
with  Kumaon,  and  with  the  countries  beyond  to  the  north, 
is  mostly  managed  by  means  of  goats,  whieh  carry  thrir 
loads  to  very  great  distances,  even  as  far  as  T;b<»t,  acro>s. 
the  mountains;  thu.  trade  consists  principally  in  ciimLzes. 
salt,  raw  sugar,  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  and  trinkets. 

Between  uie  date  of  its  conquest  in  1774,  and  its  oeesieu 
to  the  East  Indin  Conqwny  in  1801,  BsntUy  declined  con- 
sidarably  in  nnniari^,  owing  to  miMsrammsntf  and  laign 
tracts  of  lano,  which  nnd  previously  been  under  eultivatiHi. 
were  allowed  to  riu  waste.  The  stem  of  order  and  the 
security  for  property  which  have  followed  the  establishment 
of  British  authority,  have  restored  its  antient  prospfliona 
condition,  which  i&  said  to  be  progreutively  advancing. 

The  natives  of  this  district  are  a  tall  and  handsome  race 
of  man.  Formerly  a  owsideiahla  part  of  the  male  popula- 
tion  ftHloWBd  the  trade  of  war,  serving  readily  under  any 
chief  who  wouid  t  ike  tliem  into  pay.  The  armies  cf 
Holkarand  of  Jeswunt  Rao  were  partly  recruited  from  Ba- 
reilly. The  sovereignt)  oi  il  i:  English  put  a  stop  to  this 
slate  of  ttungs,  and  Kw  a  time  tbo  people,  thus  deprived  of 
their  favmirite  aeatpalion»  were  in  couwqumoe  unfriendly 
to  the  BiitiA  foviiumnt;  Iqrdagcaoa,  howans^dHf  ha** 
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been  we«n«d  fWttn  this  turbulent  lispotition,  and  have 
turned  to  peaceable  employments.  Mohammedans  and 
Hindus  ara  said  to  be  imnuIt  equal  in  numbera  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  noflMMM  erelMnioMon  hu  aver  been  mad*  by 
which  the  exaet  proportiona  eoaU  be  aacertained. 

{MiWa'u  Hiitory  qf  Britith  Miaf  Pepera  in  Appendix 
to  Reports  of  CmMUt$$  HoUM  ^  GMMHMNt  M  th» 
AJpMTS  of  India.) 

BARRILLY,  the  capital  town  of  the  district  Bareilly,  is 
aitoated  in  28°  23'  N.  Ut..  and  79°  16'  K.  long.  Thia  town 
ilnada  en  nn  elevaiad  spot  mar  tiM  bnnks  ef  the  united 
atnun  of  the  Jooah  and  Sunkra  rirent,  about  forty  miles 
N.W.  ot  the  Ganges.  It  came  into  poiiseiision  of  the  British 
in  1801,  at  the  time  of  the  cession  to  them  of  the  district 
of  Bareilly,  and  vas  then  made  the  seat  of  a  eiTtl  eatablisb- 
ment  and  a  circuit  court*  bnvtog  JmMifltim  over  nioeedier 
subordinate  distrkta. 

TlM  tiMrn  orBareillT  »  ejttenilve;  iHien  n  enrvey  was 
made  in  1S2-2  it  was  \mv\A  to  contain  n. 926  houses  and 
shops,  and  65,795  inhabitants:  of  these  about  Iwo-thinls 
wi're  Hin(Ui<!.  and  one-third  Mohammedans.  The  princ  ipal 
street  is  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  bouses,  al- 
though low  (many  of  them  having  only  one  iHmfit  ere  well 
budt:  in  some  oUiwnartB of  the  town  the  heoaet  ate  little 
Wtlar  than  hnts.  The  ehrfl  end  uOltary  aenruili  efthe 
East  India  Company  reside  in  cantonments  ovtlid*  the 
town  to  the  south ;  where  a  kind  of  citadel  has  been 
built,  stront^  enou(j:h  to  protect  the  European  inhabitants 
from  any  attack  of  the  natives.  Tho  building  of  this  fiirti- 
flcation  was  undertaken  after  the  quelling  of  an  insnneo- 
tian  of  the  nnlnw  in  IBM.  wbieh  broke  out  in  eaoM^Miioe 
of  tn  attempt  en  ttw  put  ef  the  i^vernment  of  the  Baal 
India  Company  to  impose  a  small  tax  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  local  poline:  this  insurrection  was  not  suppressed 
until  many  liref  had  been  lost  on  both  sides. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bareilly  show  muf^h  ingenuity  in  the 
manufkctme  of  sword-eutlery  and  various  other  objecta. 
•nah  as  fine  carpeting,  embroidery,  jewellery,  hook-Mnioing. 
and  engraving.  The  town  is  likewise  noted  Ibr  its  brass 
manufactures  and  cabinet  work ;  many  of  the  Company's 
stations  in  the  upper  provinces  of  India  are  supplied  from 
Bareilly  with  various  articles  of  household  Aunitum,  which 


are  oonvenioitly  and  beaatiAillv  made. 
~"  'hetween 

Lgra  129  miles,  from  Benarea  S4ft  miles, 


Bareilly  Met  ebent  half  wey  \ 
and  ia  diatant  firom  Ana  129  n 


Lucfcnev  and  Delhi, 


flem  Calcutta  805  miles,  from  Delhi  HS  milea,  and  IVom 
Pbonah  910  miles,  travellinf;  distances. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hinduttan;  Milla'a  Hit- 
lory  o/Brituh  India;  Report  of  OmmtUm     JDtaMt  nf 
Ommntu  on  the  Again  t^ImHa.) 
BARBITH.  or  BAYRB|]TH.  [See  BAtnvrw.l 
BARB  LINB.   [See  GRonRsv.] 

BARBTTI.  JOSEPH,  was  l>orn  at  Turin  in  1716. 
His  father  intended  him  for  the  pniffssion  of  the  law,  but 
young  Baretti  feeling  a  dislike  to  it,  left  bis  father's  house 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  wmt  to  Onaalinn*  wbate  he  had 
an  nude,  who  plaoed  hia  ie  n  elark  ia  a  annmereial  house. 
Here  ba  applied  Ms  leienfe  home  to  Hbm  etudy  of  poetry, 
and  he  took  particular  delight  in  the  facetious  style  of  com- 

E'wition  in  wnich  Bemi  excelled.  Among  the  proRC  writers, 
Icnvenuto  Cellini  was  his  favourite.  After  a  few  years  he 
\fft  the  counting-house,  and  went  to  Milan  and  Venice, 
where  he  became  acqnahriadwith  GaipaM)  Qoui.  Passeroni, 
Paiini,  and  other  literaij  md  ef  that  aga.  At  Venice  he 
waa  ampkqred  by  a  booneller  to  tranalate  CovnriDe's  plays 
into  Italian ;  and  in  the  same  city  he  entered  into  a  literary 
eentroversy  with  a  l>octor  8chia»o,  in  which  he  displayed 
(vinsiderablo  violence.  On  hw  return  to  Turin,  in  1747,  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  against  a  professor  of  that  university,  of 
thaMOBa  ofBartoli;  but  the  pamphlet  was  suppressed  bv 
the  regent  of  the  university,  and  Baretti  being  reprimanded, 
determined  upon  leaving  Italy.  He  had  early  applied  to 
the  study  of  the  English  lani/iia^e,  and  in  1  751  he  came  to 
Ix»ndon,  where  he  employed  himself  as  a  teactier  of  Italian. 
After  he  had  begun  to  reside  in  London,  he  translated  into 
English  the  thirty-tlnrd  Canto  of  Dante'a  Inferno,  which 
contains  the  episode  of  Ugdino,  and  also  Horace'a  Carmen 
Bteemlare.  In  1797  he  published  the  Italian  Library, 
whieh  was  an  account  of  tlie  lives  and  works  of  the  moat 
valuable  authors  i<f  Italy,  with  a  short  history  of  the  Italian 
language :  this  work  is  valuable  as  a  catalogue.  Having 
known,  he  was  appointed  aeeretary  fbr  the  foreign 
itathaBtyilAeat— y  ef  Patoitog,  (Nw»- 


ture,  and  Architeoturo.  In  1 760  he  set  off  on  a  tcur  wHh 
an  English  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Southwell,  went  to 
Lisbon,  and  thence  thmaigh  Portugal.  Spain,  and  the  sooth 
of  France,  to  Italy.  He  gave  an  account  of  his  joumtfy  m 
bis  Letters  Fixmigkari,  published  at  Milan  in  3  vols.,  1 762, 
whieh  being  written  in  a  lively  style,  and  relating  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  two  countries  then  little  v.-iti  1  l)y  travellers, 
attracted  considerable  attention.  Ho  afterwards  recast  hie 
work  into  English,  and  published  it  with  considerable  addl* 
tiono.  under  Uie  title  of  A  Jomrmn  frvm  Lomim  to  Oanaa* 
4  tola.  1«BM^  Duhlbl,  1770. 

He  spent  several  vears  after  his  return  to  Italy  between 
Turin,  Milan,  and  Venice;  in  which  last  city  he  began  a 
critical  journal,  called  Frutta  Litteraria,  the  Litcrarv 
Scourge,  which  attracted  much  attention  in  Italy.  Uia 
object  was  to  reclaim  the  generality  of  ItaJlian  writers  af 
his  time  from  their  too  great  atlantion  to  words  and  mma 
rheterie,  and  t»  direct  Oeir  mfaids  to  logical  and  philo- 
sophical studies.  But  he  condurttil  bis  journal  in  a 
tone  of  bitterness,  and  became  involved  m  personal  t|iiar- 
rels  with  several  writers  of  some  note,  anrl  anionic  nthers 
with  Father  Appiano  Buonafede,  a  monk  hirrh  m  rank,  of 
the  order  ef  CSelestines,  and  himself  a  man  of  cunsider- 
aUa  lawiuaff.  who  published  a  nply  to  Bacetit,  luder 
the  title  ef  /I  hue  pedagogo.  The  controreray  hetween 
'  thene  two  was  earned  on  with  a  vir\ilence  of  personal  in- 
;  vective  tliat  reminds  us  (if  the  scandalous  quarrels  of  \'alla 
and  Pogkrio,  and  was  disgraceful  to  both  the  combatants. 
Buonafede  being  a  man  of  high  connexions,  Baretti  thought 
it  prudent  to  lM«a  Venice,  and  ba  aceofdingly  repaired* 
in  17W.  to  AaaoDa»  where  he  want  annnUiaUag  hie  joor- 
nal.  afBxinr  to  it  tiie  falae  loeality  ef  T^mOa,  fine  time 
afterwards  he  discontinued  it,  having  paUiahad  the  SSld 
Number,  and  returned  to  England. 

In  Kn^'land  he  wrote  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and 
Cuttomt  qf  Italy,  tcith  Obeervatione  am  the  Mistake*  ^ 
Travelers  leith  regard  to  that  dMosfry;  ft  lala.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 17a9 1  thia  wmk  ia  a  series  of  strietnroa  on  a  Tour  t'A 
Itaiy  by  a  Dr.  8herp«  who  had  judged  the  Italians  very  super- 
flcially,  and  spoken  of  them  very  dogmatically.  Baretti  took 
up  the  defence  of  his  countrymen  with  his  usual  vivacity. 
His  book  is  curious,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  prettv  fair  account 
by  an  Italian  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  his  country  in 
the  last  eentm^,  long  helbre  the  change  that  has  uken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  last 
forty  yeara.  He  add  the  manuscript,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  for  200/.  Ho  also  wrote  a  dissertation  in  French 
Sur  Shahepeore  et  M.  de  Voltaire,  in  which  he  refuted  many 
errors  which  Voltaire  bad  made  in  speaking  of  Shakspeare, 
and  expoaed  hia  ilippaney  in  judging  of  the  language  and 
literature  ef  foreign  natioae,  sneh  aa  the  English  and  the 
Italian,  with  which  he  was  very  superficially  acquainted, 
and  into  the  spirit  of  which  he  could  not  enter.  Tnt^  little 
book  is  wniten  with  much  critical  talent  and  great  irulepen- 
dence  of  thought,  considering  the  age  in  which  it  appeared, 
and  the  overgrown  reputation  Voltaire  then  enjoyad. 

Baretti  pnUtsbed  an  /fetfoii  Qrammr,  nnd  an  HaUoH 
and  Bnffhik  Dielioitary,  in  two  vele.  4tD.,  whieh  snperMded 
the  former  one  of  Altieri ;  it  has  since  (tone  through  several 
editions,  and  is  still  much  in  use.  He  also  compiled  a 
Spanish  and  English  Dictionary,  fol.,  London.  1  7  78. 

One  evening  as  Baretti  was  going  to  the  Academy  he 
found  himself  unexpectedly  involved  in  a  street  brawl. 
Being  nttaeked  by  aeveral  inen,  he  diew  hia  penknife  and 
wonnded  one  of  the  amailanla,  wlia  aoott  after  died.  He 
was  tried  on  the  capital  charge,  made  his  own  defence,  and 
was  acquitted  by  the  jur>-.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Burke,  and 
Mr.  Garrick,  on  tha  trial,  gate fwavraUa  evidiMa  aa  ta 
bis  character. 

In  1782  Baretti  obtained  an  increase  of  his  salary  as 
aeoelaijr  to  the  Revel  Aeademy.  whieh,  added  ta  thejpRdlta 
derived  from  his  nterary  tahoon,  enabled  him  to  Ilea  in 

decent  .^vrafort  till  17H3,  when  ho  died  in  I.x)ndon,  in  hie 
76th  year.  He  was  ac<}iiainted  with  many  of  the  Snglilh 
literary  men  of  his  time,  and  especially  with  Dr.  JahlwaDt 
with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  fnendahip. 

Dr.  Johnson  in  his  letters  speaks  very  favourably  ef 
Baretti's  book  of  travels,  and  states,  on  Beretti's  own  autho* 
rity,  that  be  was  the  flr^t  man  that  ever  reeeived  money  fat 
copyright  in  Italy.  (BoswelTs  Life  of  Samuel  Jofimon, 
edited  by  J.  W.  Croker,  see  Index,  Baretti,  pas»m  :  among 
other  particulars  concerning  Baretti  in  this  work,  are  copies 
ef  three  tmj  Ihand^r  latten  turn  Maaan  in  17S1-3.  aOec 
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BaiotU  had  returned  to  Italy.)  Among  Baretti's  later  works 
the  (bUowins  detervea  numin:— iln  Introduction  to  the 
MMl  uitf^UmopaBm  Langmup»,eimtittuu[  <tf  Select  Pom- 
tageefnm  fhemoetttMratedBngUdi.  ffawm.  andS^peudth 

AuthorK,  m'th  Trans!ati"v.<;  us  clnxf  as  possible.  S\o.  London, 
1 772.  The  passajjes  are  ail  from  prose  writers,  and  each  paa- 
»ape  is  translated  into  three  languages  in  parallel  columns, 
«o  as  to  give  at  one  view  the  manner  of  expressing  the  same 
•entev^  in  eaeh  of  the  four  language*.  Baretti  aimed 
chiflJly  at  imMrtiiWi  in  nndering  the  meaning  of  the  text 
(Munidielli,  Scrittori  tt Italia;  Ugoni.  detla  Latteratura 
JlaUana.) 

BARFLEUR,  a  small  nslnrii;  town  in  France,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Coteiititi,  or  Colantin,  now  infludi-d  in  the 
department  of  Mnncbe.  As  it  is  not  on  any  of  the  great 
nada  of  France,  we  cannot  gri^e  its  exact  distance  from 
die  capital,  but  it  is  probably  about  15  miles  N.N.B.  of 
Valognes.  which  is  204  miles  flran  Puiii  on  the  load  to 
Cherbourg. 

The  name  of  this  town  has  been  variously  written,  and 
It  nad  another  name  also,  that  of  Val  de  Cere,  but  Barlleur 
is  the  most  common  a]  pellation.  In  former  days  it  was  a 
town  of  considerable  importance,  and  had  a  good  port.  It 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  in  888>  by  the  celebrated  Northman 
Hastingt.  like  all  the  other  towns  of  Cotentin ;  but  it 
roso  anain  into  impoi  tanre.  which  it  probably  owed  to  its 
port,  then  accounted  the  best  in  Normandy.  Barfleur 
was  the  common  place  of  embarkation  or  landing  for  the 
kinss  of  England  of  the  Norman  race,  when  they  crossed 
the  Channel,  and  it  was  here  that  Vnttiam,  son  of  Henry  I., 
embarkefl  previously  to  his  shipwreck  in  1 120.  With  the 
rest  of  Normandy  it  passed  Into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of 
France;  but  in  1346  it  wa-i  taken  by  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, who  plundered  the  town  and  carried  away  the  inhabi- 
tanlli  Barfleur  never  recovered  from  this  blow.  The  port 
being  negleBtad  wia  filled  with  sand,  and  is  now  only  suflkient 
Itir  snalfboati  whioh  draw  litde  water.  The  filaee  has  sunk 
into  insijjnificance.  The  chief  trade  is  in  fresh  and  salt 
fisli,  and  in  the  produce  of  the  nei^jhbouring  lands,  peas, 
beans,  liax,  hneti  yarn,  ht-rnp,  !  Inuter.  The  Dirtionn^iri' 
Universel  de  la  France  (PariA,  1804)  assigns  to  Bartlcur  a 
population  of  893.  We  have  no  autbon^  of  later  date. 
TMie  existed  befoe  the  Bevolution  a  eoment  of  Auguatin 
Bonks,  finmded  Ibr  tiiat  eider,  or  given  to  them  by  Philip  I V. 
(fc  Bel)  of  France,  in  1-286. 

The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin 
bears  the  name  of  Cape  Barfleur.  It  is  in  49"  4.3'  N.  laL, 
1"  16'  W.  Ions.  AU  this  coast  is  remarkable  for  the  excel- 
lence of  iu  bh.  (XNdfaMM^  Vnivmrtel  it  ta  Awet ; 
BxaOlrJ 

BAROA^Lt.SCIPIO'NB,  was  horn  at  Siena,  in  1V»- 

cany,  of  a  patrician  family,  about  the  miiMle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  became  diistinruished  U3  an  elegant  writer, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Intronati  of  Siena, 
as  well  as  of  the  Venetian  academy  which  was  instituted 
at  Venice  in  1593.  Bargaglfs  principal  works  are.  1. 
/  Trattenimmtit  4to,  Veniee,  1M7,  wbieh  by  eone  it  celled 
Bargagl  i's  novets.  In  imitation  of  Booeaedo's  Deeamrone, 
die  author  supposes  four  ladies  and  five  young  men  to  meet 
at  carnival  time  in  155.i,  at  Siena,  while  that  city  was  suf- 
fering all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  a  siege,  and  to  en- 
tertain each  other  by  proposing  and  answering  questions 
concerning  love-matters,  after  which  each  of  the  party  tells 
n  tale.  Baigaglis  tales  are  neither  loose  in  their  meaning 
or  images,  nor  indecent  in  their  language.  The  work  be- 
pms  with  a  powerful  description  of  the  horrors  which  the 
people  of  Siena  had  to  encounter  in  ia.j4-.^,  while  besieged 
by  the  united  forces  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Cosmo,  Grand 
Duke  of  Florence,  previous  to  the  final  extinction  of  their 
l^pubUc.  It  is  a  faithfiil  histoiieil  aeeount.  and  is  ealnilated 
to  excila  the  most  intense  interest  2.  Dell'  Imprete,  4to. 
Veniee.  1S94.  This  is  a  work  of  considerable  erudition 
concerning  the  origin  and  symbolic  language  of  devices 
and  mottoes  which  were  assumed  m  the  ages  of  ccSnlry  by 
knights  at  tournaments  or  on  setting  off  on  some  expedi- 
tion, many  of  which  became  perpetuated  in  the  esoatcheons 
end  Mainjal  bearing  of  noble  fluniliee.  while  othen  were 
■wnnwd  bf  academies  and  other  societies.  This  book  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  on  the  subject  Bargagli 
dedicated  it  to  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.,  by  whom  he  was 
made  Count  Palatme.  with  the  privilege  of  adding  toe 
double-headed  eagle  to  his  coat  of  arms.  The  third  work 
of  BargegU  is  U  Turmimo  ovpen  M  Partmn  •  dOlo 


Serivn  Sanese,  4to.  Siena,  1603.  a  dialogue  on  the  various 
dialecU  of  Tuscany,  and  especially  on  uiat  of  Siena,  ex- 
plaininc  the  prineipai  diffeienosa  of  spelling  and  pronun- 
dation  betwoen  that  and  tfic  Flcrentine  diaket.  as  wdl  as 

the  difference  in  certain  words  used  by  each  to  signify  the 
same  objects.  The  Turamino  gives  a  list  of  old  Sienese 
writers,  especially  poets,  beginning  fmm  the  thirteenth  een- 
tuiT.  It  is  a  work  of  some  interest  to  philologists  and 
ItauHi  Mbolm.  Bargagli  wrote  other  mulor  wens  both 
in  nRMeendveiM.  Ue  died  in  1612. 

His  brodier  Giralamo,  who  wae  a  profeasop  of  lav,  and 
afterwar»ls  a  counsellor  of  some  note  in  his  native  city,  was 
likewise  an  author.  He  wrote  a  l>ook  called  Thalofro  dei 
Oiuochi  che  ndh  I'egghie  Saru  si  \i  i/sano  di  /are,  ii\o. 
Venice,  1575,  which  is  an  explanation  of  tbe  numerous  social 
games  which  used  to  be  and  are  still  oooasiMialfy  played  in 
Italy  among  friendly  partiea  assembled  to  pais  toother  ths 
winter  evenings,  and  in  which  there  is  often  a  considerBble 
disptav  of  wit  and  ingenuity,  of  quickness  of  repartee,  and 
shrewdness  in  guessing.  The  autlior  justly  condemns  those 
licentious  equivocations  or  indecent  allusions  which  arc  at 
times  resorted  to  in  these  games.  This  book  has  been  by 
some  erroneously  attributed  to  Sdpione  Baigin^  (liu> 
zuchelli,  Seritiori  d Italia.) 

B.-VRGAIN.  This  word  is  immediately  derived  into  the 
Er^hili  language  from  the  French  Barfruigner ;  and  per- 
haps ultimately  from  the  Italian  Bargagnare.  Its  etymo- 
logy is  quite  uncertain,  but  itappears  to  have  been  frequently 
used  in  the  middle  ages  to  siguifr  the  arrangement  of  the 
terms  of  a  contract  of  purchase,  (see  Ducange.  Glotear.  ad 
Verbum  Barcaniare.)  In  this  sense  it  is  commonly  used  in 
English  law;  and  when  a  bargain  and  sale  of  goods  is 
mentioned,  the  bargain  denntes  the  arrangement  of  the 
terms  upon  which  one  sells  and  another  buys  ;  and  tbe  sale 
expresses  tbe  completion  of  the  contract  so  as  to  pass  the 
property  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer.  In  such  cases  tbe 
eelmr  is  called  the  bargainor,  and  the  buyer  is  termed  tho 
'  bargainee.  The  two  parts  of  the  transaction  taken  together 
constitute  the  whole  contract  of  buying  and  selling  personal 
goods  so  as  effectually  to  change  the  property.  In  order, 
!  however,  to  give  validity  to  this  contract,  it  is  essential  that 
I  there  should  be  a  consideration  given  or  promised  bj  the 
bargainee  to  tbe  bargainor.  Thus  if  a  man  verbally  aflrMa 
to  sen  me  a  horse,  and  I  neither  pay  him  nor  proaiae  him 
anv  thitit;  for  it  this  is  what  the  English  law,  tollowinp  the 
civil  law,  calls  nudum  pactum,  a  naked  bargaio,  and  uot  a 
sale,  and,  being  wboUy  void,  will  not  peat  the  prapei^  in 
tbe  bone  to  me. 

The  term  Bargain  and  Sale  is  now  much  more  gSMnllf 
used  in  a  more  limited  seme  to  denote  •  kind  of  eoofoyenee 
of  real  property,  whidh  derives  fte  efliMt  from  the  sutale 
27  H.  VI 1 1,  c.  10.  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Uses. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  before  that  statute,  it  was  the 
custom  thruUi>;hout  England  to  convoy  lands  to  uses  :  that 
is  to  say,  the  legal  possession  of  them  was  vested  in  one 
person,  while  tbe  use  or  beneficial  inleraat  was  enjoyed  bf 
another,  who  waa  called  the  eeetuique  ute.  This  pcaeliee 
is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  tbe  monastic 
societies,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, which,  while  they  prohibited  a  direct  conveyance  to 
those  corporations,  did  not  in  terms  extend  to  alienations 
to  third  persons  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  religious  houses. 
This  defect  was  afterwards  remedied  by  the  statute  15 
Ric.  II.  e.  5,  which  rendered  uses  subject  to  tbe  penalties 
imposed  by  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  But  the  practice  of 
convivinc  land  to  uses  was  found  to  be  altoudt-d  with  so 
much  convenience,  that  it  still  continued  with  ^ei^pecl  to 
estates  of  private  individuals.  The  courts  of  common  law. 
indeed,  refiised  to  acknowledge  any  other  title  than  that  of 
the  person  who  was  aetually  in  poeseisieo  of  the  land.  But 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  upon  tbe  ground  that  the  Iwal 
tenants  were  bound  in  conscience  to  perform  the  trusts  Tor 
w  hich  the  land  w  .is  vcstetl  in  them,  used  tn  iiiU-rfere  to  c  uui- 
pel  them  to  account  for  the  profits  of  the  land  to  the  ce*tui<jue 
use,  and  to  dispose  of  it  according  to  his  directions. 

This  waa  the  origii>  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Couru  of  Eqaity 
over  tmsli,  wbieh  has  since  assumed  so  extensive  and  com- 
plicated a  shape.  The  interest  in  the  uie^  being  a  creation 
of  Courts  of  Equity,  was  of  course  subject  to  the  mcdifi- 
cations  imposed  by  lho<e  courts^.  Hence,  they  penmttid 
uses  to  pass  by  the  ^"Ai  of  cettuique  me  at  a  ume  when 
land  itnlf  ma  not  devisable  except  by  particular  cuateoi. 
Again* uei  van  not  anl^ect  toaid%idittb»waiddii(b  mar* 
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riAgc,  escheat,  or  any  otiMr  feudal  ineidenti  nor  niUe 
for  the  debts  of  eeslutque  u$e. 

The  UM  being,  in  contemplation  of  equity,  thu§  separated 
from  the  poaseaaion  ot  the  land,  it  followed  that  the  alien- 
ation of  the  one  might  be  nuula  without  parting  with  the 
other.  Thus,  if  a  penon,  poaiessed  of  an  estate  in  fee- 
flimpl*»  made  a  bargain  with  another  that  the  estate  ihoold 
be  bis,  Irat  ivtained  poaaession  of  the  property,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  (provided  the  bargain  was  grounded  upon  a  Huffi- 
ciont  consideration)  looked  upon  the  bargainer  as  nolding  tlie 
estate  to  the  use  of  the  person  from  whom  the  consideration 
yroceedad,  and  who  was,  acccwdiag  to  the  dirtatas  of  good  ooo- 
•done*,  to  be  treatod  u  the  reel  owner  of  th«  oitBt*.  Bqaity. 
however,  following  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  not  to  enforce  a 
nudum  pactum,  refused  to  compel  the  performance  of  any 
agreements  except  such  as  \«'ere  Ibutided  either  on  good  or 
valuabie  consideration.  Thei^  two  classes  of  contracts  gave 
rise  to  two  new  kinds  of  conveyance,  which,  though  dis- 
regarded by  the  courts  of  common  law,  became  operative 
io  equity.  The  first,  namely  a  cenveyance  on  a  good  con- 
sideration, was  where  the  owner  of  tlie  estate,  in  considera- 
tion of  an  intended  marriage,  or  of  the  love  which  he  bore 
nr  lual  wife,  child,  or  other  blood  relation,  atrreed  by 
decii  to  liold  ihu  e^t^te  tor  the  use  of  such  wife,  child,  or 
blood  relation.  This  was  called  a  covenant  to  stand  seised, 
fnm  the  word  'leiain,'  which  ia  Englidi  law  signifiM 
posaeidon  a  fretboM  estate.  The  otber  wta  vhoM  the 
contract  was  founded  on  a  valuable  consiileration  ;  namely, 
otta  cousistmg  of  money  or  money  s  worth  (as  rent,  or  ser- 
vices incident  to  feudal  tenure),  and  was  t  iin  1  i  1  iisjain 
and  sale.  It  was  originally  a  mere  contract  for  &alo ;  hut  in 
process  of  time  it  became  a  mode  of  settlement  of  land,  in 
wbidi  cue  the  oonrta  of  equity  did  not  ioquiie  into  the 
mnctmi  of  the  eonrideraitbD,  provided  it  were  eefaoAft 
aecordin)^  to  the  technical  meaning  of  the  tt  rm. 

In  process  of  lime,  the  inconvenience  of  separatin;?  the 
real  from  the  ost'-ii-;!  !!'  o  ".  nershipof  the  land  was  found  to 
counterbalance  any  advantages  that  might  have  been  acci- 
dentallv  derived  fimn  the  tntem.  The  denaiture  from  the 
pnneipMe  of  the  tammm  mm  ot  SngkiM,  in  pnrmittiikg 
secnCaUenatkmstohaiwtheianeeflBetestiiieopeiiBiid  no- 
torious conveyances  of  former  timcH,  cf  ni  !  a  wide  door  to 
fraud.  The  feudal  lords,  in  particular,  sulli;.ed  by  the  system 
of  uses  to  such  an  extent,  that  several  legislative  enactments 
were  from  time  to  time  introduced  in  order  to  remedy  the 
evil.  [See  Usks.]  At  length  the  legislatttre^in  the 27th  year 
oftheieignof  Hen.VIU.,hraboldenaetinent  aboUihed  the 
dMnetioD  between  ownet^p  of  the  lend  end  ovjwnhip  of 
the  1Mb  by  transferring  u»cs  into  possession^  duft  is  to  say, 
by  ffi'Hng  to  the  person  who  had  formerly  only  an  interest 
in  tnc  use,  a  perfect,  indefeasible,  Ic^al  estate  in  the  land. 
So  that  wl)ere  a  person  before  the  sutute  (having  a  freehold 
estate  in  lands)  had  agieed,  for  good  or  valuable  eonstdera- 
liflll,  (baft  the  «M  of  ioui  lands  s^uld  belong  to  another,  the 
•tltvle  divested  the  bargainer  of  all  interest  in  the  land,  and 
conferred  upon  the  person  with  whoni  t"u  intra  v  wast 
made  (or,  in  legal  language,  the  bargainee),  the  same  estate 
in  the  land  that  ho  formerly  had  in  the  use.  But  it  is  to 
be  obsen  ed,  that  if  the  bargainer  had  an  estate  leta  than 
ftarimld  in  the  land  (as  an  estate  for  a  term  of  yeaie),  Hu 
•tntute,  which  provides  only  for  cases  where  persons  are 
t»ued  to  the  use  of  others,  was  held  not  to  apply.  Therefore, 
in  that  case  the  bargainee  was  ]eh  to  his  remedy  in  equity 
as  before.  But  in  conveyances  of  freehold  estates,  the 
statute  gives  such  a  title  to  the  bargainee  as  he  can  enfMfOe 
in  a  court  of  lair  without  having  reeuivenoe  to  equity. 
The  operation  of  die  eonveyanee  hut  been  well  deeoribed  to 
be  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  bargain  first  ve^t^  tho  use,  and 
then  the  statute  veats  the  possession  in  the  bargainee.  The 
words  rT  ihr-  ,;,:'.'iue  tu  l-vct"',  ^p-jfie-i  ol'  real  property 

(except  copyhold  estates),  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
whether  in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder.  Therefore, 
•11  sueh  property  (if  letaallj  in  eatietenoe  at  the  time  of  the 
ereetion  of  the  we)  nay  be  the  tuUeot  of  CMT^rMiee  bjr 
bargain  and  sale.  (Sandert  Oto  OSw  md  IVlMte.  voL  L 
p.  107;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  51.) 

The  legislature  having  thus  given  a  legal  effect  t  •  tliiv 
equitable  rao<ic  of  transfer  of  property,  proceeded  in  the  same 
session  to  provide  agatniit  its  l^ing  tunied  into  an  Ifletni- 
ment  of  fiaiid.  The  secret  netute  of  uses  had  been  mm- 
tioned  in  the  preemble  of  17  Hen.  VIII.  e.  10.  at  one  of  the 

Dnnrtpal  n.-^asons  for  their  abolition.  To  prevent  tbi"  samn 
obiecUou  irom  ansmg  to  the  conveyanne  by  bargain  and 


sale  under  toe  statute,  the  statute  27  Her..  VIII.  c.  16,  pro- 
vided that  no  li  iii,'  !!!!  ui;  ',  sale  should  operate  to  pas-s  an 
estate  of  freehold,  unless  mado  by  writing  indeotccL. 
sealed,  and  enrolled  in  one  of  the  king's  courts  of  record 
at  Westminster,  or  with  the  OUetM  rotulorum,  end  two 
justices  of  the  peeee,  end  the  dmltef  the  peace  of  the  eonnty 
or  counties  where  the  lands  bargained  and  sold  lay,  or  two 
of  them  at  the  least,  whereof  the  clerk  of  the  peace  was 
to  be  one :  the  enrolment  to  be  made  within  -ix  n  iitlis 
after  the  date  ofythe  wnling.  The  act  contains  an  excep- 
tion of  lands  lying  within  cities,  boroughs,  or  towns  oor- 

E orate,  where  the  mayors  or  other  ofiKeen  have  aathflritv,  or 
ave  lawfully  used  to  enrol  any  evidoMM,  deeds,  or  other 
writings.  A  bargain  and  sale,  therefore,  of  such  lands, 
operates  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  from  the  date  of  the 
conveyance.  The  writing  required  by  this  statute  must  be 
a  deed ;  t.  e.,  must  be  delivered  ai>  well  as  sealed,  as  tho 
requisition  that  it  be  indented  implies ;  for  the  indented 
edge  of  tho  parchment  is  a  symbol  of  a  duplicate  of  the 
writing  being  in  the  httid*  «r  aaodMr  eontneting  party. 
(Burton  on  BmI  Pnptrlff,  p.  140;  and  m«  Dho,  In 

DENTURK.) 

The  enrolment  of  a  bargain  and  '  •  1^  a  copy  of  the 
deed  upon  parchment  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  court  - 
and  as  the  statute  requires  this  to  be  made  within  six 
,montha,  without  eaving  eaimdar  nionths>  it  ie  undantoodf 
'aoeoiding  to  a  weU  known  rule  of  law,  to  mean  hnwr 
months,  consisting  each  of  twenty-eight  days  Hn»  a  re- 
cent statute  for  the  abolition  of  fines  and  recoveuis  i  J  and  4 
Wni.  IV.  cap.  74)  provides  (s.  41)  that  bargains  and  sales 
made  in  pursuance  of  that  act  shall  be  good  if  enrolled 
within  six  calendar  months.  The  deed  may  be  enrolled 
upon  proof  of  its  due  exeetttion,  wtthout  the  ooneunenoe  of 
toe  bargainer. 

As  the  statute  of  enrolments  obstructs  the  operation  of 
tlie  cunveyance  uiiul  ii  enrolled,  frcQUcnt  questions  have 
arisen  in  our  courts  as  tu  the  legal  rights  of  the  bargainee 
in  the  interval  between  the  execution  of  the  deed  and  the 
enrolment.  For  most  purposes  the  enrolment  bus  a  retro- 
spective lehitioa  to  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  so  M  to  give  it 
the  «ame  eflect  as  the  einwnent  were  immediate.  But 
it  has  been  huld  that,  although  the  bargainee  of  a  reversion 
i.s  entitled  t)  the  rent  incurred  between  the  delivery  and 
!lu-  t  :ir;>;i,ient,  yet  if  the  tenant  pay  tho  rent  to  the  bar- 
gainer, the  payment  ii  lawful,  and  the  bargainer  is  not 
compellable  at  law  to  account  for  it  Again,  it  seems  that, 
if  a  barasinee  befim  enrolment  convej  the  estate  by  bar' 
gain  mm  ndeto  another  person,  and  then  enrol  tbeflnt 
deed,  the  second  lr<  1  u  .  id,  though  it  be  afff-r-vanls  en- 
rolled. So  a  lease  raadc  by  a  bargainee  before  enrolment  is 
not  valid.  U[3un  this  part  of  the  subject  sec  Sanderson 
£/««#  and  Trust*,  voL  ii.  p.  55.  The  74th  section  of  the 
3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV.  cap.  74,  provides  that  every  deed  to 
be  earaUed  under  that  act  thidl  tahe  effect  as  if  ennlmeal 
had  MOf  been  required,  but  tholl  be  void  against  a  ] 
for  valuable  consideration  claiming  under  a 
quent  in  date  but  enrolled  before  the  other. 

Enrolments  of  bargains  and  sales  of  freehold  land  being 
considered  as  deeds  of  rec(»d  have  been  deemed  so  far 
worthy  to  be  ueindlatod  in  their  nature  to  records  as  to 
render  a  copy  of  an  enndment  admissible,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  without  any  actual 
proof  of  its  execution.  This  cannot  bo  the  case  with 
any  other  kind  of  deed,  except  where  the  original  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  adverse  party,  who  refuses,  after  notice 
given,  to  produce  it.  But  statute  lt>  Anne,  c.  18,  s.  3,  in 
conformity  (as  it  is  said)  wiA  former  usage,  has  given  to 
enrolments  of  deeds  of  bargain  and  sale  the  same  privilege 
with  other  records,  by  making  copies  of  them  of  the  same 
force,  wlu  ii  jir  sduced  in  evidence,  as  the  originals.  Such 
copies  must  be  examined  with  the  enrolments  and  signed 
by  the  proper  officer  (whence  they  are  called  office  copies), 
and  must  be  proved  upon  oath  to  be  true  copies  so  examined 
and  signed. 

Some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Statuteof  Enftdmenta 
a  method  of  evading  the  object  of  it  was  discovered.  The 
statute,  in  terms,  only  exter.iis  i  j  conveyances  of  estates  of 
freehold  or  inheritance.  Therefore  it'  a  pemn.  being  him 
•rif  possessed  uf  an  estate  of  iVeehold  (for  otherwise,  as  we 
have  mentiDned  ebove,  the  Statute  of  Uses  itself  did  not 
apply),  earved  an  interest  for  a  tem  of  years  out  of  sooh 

estate  bv  tk-wl  of  bargain  and  sale,  sUch  deed  did  not  re- 
quire eiir  jimeut.    And  the  Statute  of  Uses  coofiBrring  upon 
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gach  Iwrgainee  for  year*  the  legal  possmsion  of  th«  land, 
be  was  in  a  condition  to  receive  from  the  bargainer  a  r»> 
Ira^e  or  the  freehold  reveruon :  tin  a  ral«aM  ia  a  jaUnqoiab- 
ment  of  rij^ht,  and  by  tbe  rulaa  of  tba  oonnon  law  eaa 
only  be  made  to  a  person  who  has  alren'ly  some  interest  in 
the  land,  which  enables  him  tn  avail  himself  of  the  ri^;ht 
velinauished.    [See  Relkask,  Revrrsiow.] 

Thw  was  the  origin  of  the  conveyance  by  lease  and  re- 
laiM,  wbkh.  from  its  convenience  in  eflheting  a  transfer  of 
the  lesral  freehold  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  without 
any  additional  eeramomes,  has.  in  modem  tinea,  nearly 
mwrseded  every  other  mode  of  alienation  of  freehfild  pro- 
perty. The  modem  conveyance  by  leasve  and  release  is 
therafllM  a  transaction  compounded  of  a  bargain  and  sale 
iod  S  veleaae  common  law,  in  which  two  deeds  are  re- 
^lllnd.  The  lint,  wUsh  is  generally  a  lease  by  bargain  and 
•ale  for  one  vear  for  a  nominal  consideration,  by  force  of  tbe 
Statute  of  tJ»ei«,  given  the  actual  legal  possession  of  tbe 
land,  witli  lilt  ft  furiiiiil  entry,  to  the  bargainee.  The  second, 
which  generally  bearji  date  the  day  alter  the  date  of  the 
lease,  is  a  deed  of  releaf^e  of  the  freehold  and  inheritance  <^ 
th*  land  to  the  party  who  baa  ahwady  (Stained  poaaeaiion  bj 
^Mm  of  tbe  laeae  fbr  *  year.  (For  a  ftartbar  Maovot  or 
this  mode  of  conveyance,  see  Lkabb  and  Rklkasi.) 

It  i<!  to  be  observed,  however,  that  as  before  tbe  Statute 
of  Uses  It  was  a  rule  of  law  that  a  corporation  could  not  be 
aaised  to  a  use,  so  since  that  statute  no  corporation  (even 
tfiough  otherwiae  not  disabled  in  law  from  alienation)  ran 
aoinwlqr  baigainaiidaalia.  Tboialan  aaoh  a  ooipontion, 
in  ofder  to  eonvey  by  leaae  and  nlaaae,  moat  make  a  lease 
operating  at  the  rrirnmon  law;  in  which  case  an  actual 
entry  upon  the  land  by  the  lessee  and  payment  of  rent  must 
be  made  befure  the  le»)<ee  isurh  a  poaBaaiiott a*  tV  aiMMa 
him  to  take  a  release  of  the  reversion. 

The  operative  words  of  tranafer  commonlv  used  in  a  deed 
af  bargain  and  sale  are 'bargain  and  aaU;'  butitaeeaialhak 
If  a  tnan,  fbr  a  pecuniary  eomideMtioii,  hf  dead  indented, 
covenant  to  stana  seised  to  the  use  of  another,  or  give  and 
enfeoff,  or  alien,  i^rant,  and  demiae  to  him,  such  deed,  if 
properly  enrolled,  will  operate  as  a  bargais and  aalai  (8mi- 
dera,  Uiet  and  Tnutt,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.) 

A  bargain  and  aale,  aa  wdl  as  a  leaae  and  lelease,  is  said 
to  be  a  oanDlaoa  aonveyance,  i.  e.  if  a  peroon  by  either  «f 
tbeae  nodes  of  conveyance  professes  to  grant  a  larger  in- 
terest than  he  artually  possesses  in  the  land  (as  where  a 
tenant  for  life  attempts  to  convey  the  fee),  tlie  ronveyanoe 
operates  only  to  pass  such  interest  as  the  grantor  could  law- 
fully convey.  But  if  such  tenant  for  iiSt  were  to  attempt 
an  alienation  by  a  mora  violent  modaaf  oonvevanoe  (as  by 
feoffment),  a  forfeitura  of  the  lilb  aalata  weald  anaue,  and 
the  person  next  in  ramaindar  or  iwaraiaB  veold  be  entitled 
to  take  advantage  of  aaoli  ftffcttuin  by  an  tawnediate  aali^ 

upon  the  lands. 

By  the  Stamp  Act  (55  Geo.  III.  c.  184),  in  order  that 
a  bargain  and  sale,  aa  consisting  of  one  dMd,  nay  not 
pay  a  lower  daty  than  a  convey  anea  by  lease  and  raleaae, 

which  consists  of  two,  the .  additional  duty  whieh,  if  the 
conveyance  bad  been  by  lease  and  rsleaae.  wonld  have 

been  incurred  by  the  lease,  is  accumulated  upon  the  deed 
of  bargain  and  sale.  The  Statutes  of  Uses  ana  Enrolments 
are  both  comprised  in  the  Irish  Act  (10  Car.  I.  aess.  2.e.  1), 
but  there  is  no  Irish  statute  relating  to  oopiaa  of  enrolments. 

BARGB  (Zoology),  the  Franeh  name  Ibr  some  of  the 
(Sodwits,  genus  Limosa  of  Briison.    [See  Oodwit.] 

BAROE-COURSB.  a  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
tiling  of  a  roof  which  projects  over  the  uable  end  of  a 
building :  the  under  part  of  the  barge-course,  immediately 
over  the  external  wall  of  the  gable,  is  stuccoed.  To  protect 
this  atuaoo  fimn  tbe  weathert  two  boards,  eallad  Wae- 
boaida,  Mhmlng  tbe  indinetbm  of  tibe  roof,  ate  oImb 
attached  to  the  (;nbles  of  old  English  houses,  fixed  near  the 
extremity  of  tbe  l)arge-course,  and  carved  in  the  richest 
nanner  in  the  Gi>thic  style.  In  small  modern  buildings 
erected  in  tbe  form  of  cottages  the  barge-board  is  som«;liines 
naad*  bat  it  b  generally  meagre  in  appearance,  and  does 
not  usually  possess  the  utility  of  the  eld  baige-boaid.  Thaaa 
barge-boerda  may  be  eonsiderod  aa  one  of  tbe  paeufiar  ctw 
racteristics  of  domestic  Gothic  architecture.  Nunicr  us  fine 
examples  of  these  barge-boards  may  be  seen  at  Coventry. 
(See  i'u|jin  »  Ornamental  Oables,  in  which  the  hch  designs 
of  many  of  these  carved  boards  are  admirably  drawn.) 

The  word  Barge  ii  poaaiblj  a  oormptaon  of  fcuA,  whieh  ia 


beating  down.  Tbe  barge-board  is  placed  at  the  gaMeania 
of  buildings  to  protect  tbe  baige^urae  front  flw  laiilcVlMI 
would  otherwiae  beat  in  upon  it.  Tlie  Aargy-aeaiat  nay 
thersfcre  poaatbly  be  a  eon^tian  of  AaaA-baaid.  Baahmqf 
also  be  a  aatmfiiin  tan  Ifca  8anan  hajaaabwi,  tobariiada^ 

to  cover. 

BA'RI.  TERRA  DI.  one  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of 
the  continental  part  of  the  kingdom  of  tbe  Two  Sicillee. 
It  extends  about  eighty  miles  along  tbe  coast  of  tbe 
Adriatie  Jhm  the  river  OteMV  tbe  antient  AttAdus,  whieh 
dividee  it  fkmn  the  provinea  or  CSapitanata,  to  within  five 
miles  north-west  of  Ostuni,  which  is  the  f1r<t  town  of  the 
Terra  d  Otranto  on  that  side.  Inland  the  province  of  Bari 
extends  about  thirty-five  mdes  as  far  as  the  range  of  high 
hills,  which,  detaehing  itself  from  the  central  ridge  of  the 
Apenninea,  near  Venoaa,  runa  in  an  eaatarly  diraeliott  to> 
wards  the  Adriatie,  dividing  the  waters  that  flow  into  that 
sea  from  those  which  fall  into  tbe  Golf  of  Taranto.  This 
range  di\'ides  the  province  of  Bari  from  that  of  Basili- 
cata.  Altamura,  the  last  town  of  Hari  on  that  side,  ia 
at  the  loot  of  tbe  range.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popoJone 
provinees  of  tbe  kingdom;  and  that  athp  of  tt  whieh 
astanda  along  the  aaaaaut,  and  abort  tan  nUaa  inland, 
is  one  of  the  noat  fertile  and  best-eultivated  countriea 
in  Italv.  It  is  studded  with  a  number  of  towns  at  a  few 
miles  aistan<  c  from  each  other,  such  as  Barletta,  Trani« 
Bisceglia,  Molfctta,  Gtovenaxio,  Bari,  Molo,  PolignanO) 
Monopoli,  Fasano ;  and  inland,  bat  still  within  a  few  milaa 
of  the  eoaat.  Andiia»  Rnvok  N<^a,  BttonlOk  Biaaite.  Conen*- 
aana,  Ite.  SavanI  af  ttaaa  tewna  bava  Ittm  1«.00»  ta 
18,000  inhabitants,  and  the  rest  from  4000  to  8000;  the 
wh(^  population  of  the  province  is  about  4'20,000.  The  in- 
terior of  the  country  is  much  less  populous  than  the  mari- 
time districts,  vast  traets  of  it  being  left  for  pasture  or  being 
overgrown  with  waoda.  This  part  is  covered  with  calcareoua 
hin*:  thaTaUayaMaaaaeapliblaor  goodeoltivatian.  Beth 
the  Tern  di  Bari  and  tbe  TsRa  dH>trante  aie  adied  by  the 
natives  Piigliti  pietrosa,  '  stony  Puglia,"  in  opposition  to 
Capitanata,  which  is  called  Puglia  plana.  '  Mat  Puglia." 
The  province  of  Bari  has  no  rivers  except  the  Ofanto,  which 
flows  along  ita  north-western  border ;  but  abundant  apriagS 
are  found  at  little  depth  underuround,  and  sapphr  wanr 
fior  tha  pupoaa  of  inigatkaL  The  principal  productiaM 
of  Aa  aountry  ara  oil.  aom,  wine,  silk,  soda,  and  an 
abundance  of  fruit.  Oil  and  corn  are  the  chief  article? 
of  exfwrt.  The  towns  on  the  coast,  especially  Barletta 
and  Bari,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Trieste.  VeniM^ 
tbe  coast  of  Lialmatia,  tbe  Ionian  lalaada,  fce.  There  at* 
some  manufeetures  of  linen  at  Mallblta,  and  ahip-baiMing 
is  carried  on  in  all  the  maritime  towns.  Tbe  harbours, 
are  only  fit  for  veiy  snail  vessah.  The  climate,  though 
very  hot,  is  eonerally  healthy,  expect  in  some  spots  where 
the  water  from  tliu  heavy  rams  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
and  stagnate.  A  good  carriage-road  runs  along  the  coaeC 
from  Barletta  to  Mola,  a  distanee  of  forty  nilM«  and  thia 
tmet  of  aenntry,  eallad  La  Mmina  di  EM,  ia  nnebboasteA 
of  by  the  tnhabitanta  for  its  fertile  appearance  and  hitrh 
state  of  cultivation.  Another  and  a  more  inland  line  oil 
road  runs  parallel  to  the  first,  passinj^  through  Andria< 
Ruvo.  Bitonto,  fce.  The  province  of  Bari  is  adminie- 
tered  by  an  intendente,  or  civil  governor,  who  residea  at 
Bart,  but  the  civil  and  ctiuinal  oenrn  of  indicatuia  aM 
eatablisbad  at  TcaaL  Tha  paoriaee  ia  divided  nito  Una* 
distrieta  Ba»i«  Barletta.  and  Altamura ;  and  the  whole  ia 
subdivided  into  thirty -seven  giudtaitorg  it\fenan,  having 
each  a  magistrate  or  inferior  judge. 

BARI,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  ia  situated  on  a  slie 
of  land  which  projects  into  the  sea,  and  is  MO  miles  E.  by  N. 
af  Naploa.in41*'8'N.hrt,.aadl80M'S.kng.  Hwaaaallai 
Barian  <nUww.  Mnbe)  nnder  the  Bamaoa^aadWHaM  af 
tbe  towns  of  Apulia.  At  one  epoch  it  was  pgaibiUy  a  Greek 
colony,  though  nothing  appears  to  be  known  aa  to  M*  origin. 


It  ii  toMiMi  If  BMiMilft  Uftjadia^  to  BMOlMlrilktl 
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•  plaee  ftboanding  in  flsh.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Bmpire,  Bari  was  (br  a  time  under  the  Greek  emperors, 
•ndaftanwdftandv  tb*  JUmgobafd  Dakes  of  Benevento. 
In  the  nbith  century  it  wai  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Sanoens.  who  were  called  into  Apulia  by  Ratchis,  Duke 
of  Benevento,  to  assist  him  a<^ainst  the  rival  Count  of 
Salerno.  The  Emperor  Louis  took  it  from  the  Saracens 
ia  910,  but  a  fitw  yean  aiter  the  Greeks  obtained  po«ite»* 
•fas  of  it,  md  Btti  became  the  residence  of  the  Greek 
Cetaaan  or  gavenor  of  Apniia.  la  lOf  0  it  was  taken  hf 
afker  a  lonx  >ie^'e,  was  re-laken  hf  the  Em- 
peror Ixjtharius  in  1137,  and  a^jain  cnnqu  Ti-d  a  frw  years 
after  by  Rt^^er,  King  of  Sicily.  The  nionl  reiaarlkable 
building  in  Ban  is  the  church  and  priory  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  were  built  in  1 098.  and  riohly  endowed  by  Roger, 
Duke  of  Apulia.  The  church  is  a  large  and  venerable 
Gothic  structure.  The  arches  which  divide  the  ai«le«  are 
supported  by  double  pillars  of  granite.  Among  the  monu- 
ments is  a  splendid  mausoleum  of  Bona  Sforta,  Dowa^^er 
Queen  of  Poland  and  Duche&s  of  Bari,  who  died  here  la 
1557.  There  is  also  the  tomb  of  Roberto  di  Bari.  protho- 
BOtaiy  «f  the  kingdom  ot  Hkiij,  who  passed  the  oentenoe 
«f  Mill  an  iba  vnfbctmiate  Corradino.  The  Castle  of 
Bari  14  a  Iftrpe  and  old  structure.  The  town  itself  is  sur- 
rounded bv  walls  and  is  old -looking,  and  the  streets  are 
jjarrow  an(i  wmdiiiL^  :  !:kp  all  the  rest  of  Apulian  towu»,  it 
bas  neither  sewers  nor  conduits.  It  coatAitis  19,000  inha- 
bitants, and  has  an  appearance  of  bu.stle  and  opulence.  A 
MMDafiMMfapeettUar  to  tfaii  place  ie  that  of  tM«ag«a«fo- 
moHeu.  a  sort  of  tne  eevdiai  «ad«  of  aiofluitie  bmba  and 
apioes.  which  is  generally  drunk  after  coffee,  and  is  much 
in  retjuest  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  monks  have  been 
long  in  the  habit  of  preparing  it.  The  port  of  Bari  is 
formed  by  two  moles  which  give  it  security  against  the 
winds  from  the  sea ;  and  though  it  is  nearly  filled  up  with 
•and,  it  is  still  the  moit  fkcquentad  of  any  in  the  pravineo 
next  to  that  of  Barletta.  Bail  has  a  tyeeam  or  loyal  ool- 
lege,  one  of  the  five  that  exist  in  the  continental  part  of  the 
kintrdom,  and  which  confer  masters'  and  bachelors'  decrees 
or  liiTtii.  i.-s  ;is  tliey  are  called,  '';ut  i;>it  tin;  liurU-rat  laurea, 
whir-h  is  a  privilege  of  the  University  of  Naples  only.  A 
eertain  nomber  of  students  are  boarded  and  longed  for  about 
eight  dueata  anonth  (>i>  7«.  sterling),  instrueUon  ioaluded. 
(Keppel  Ontven^a  Tbw  through  th»  Pnminet»  ^Me  Kinfr 
dom<i/ NapJri;  Serristori,  Sojggin  Slatisticod  !['  fdliOj^c.) 

B.^nrulUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  CoU- 
opfera,  and  family  Cwcu&midee.  Tbc-c  are  cylindrical 
little  beetles  wbicb  iead  upon  aquatic  plants.  They  arc 
generally  of  a  Utdl  oaloiir*  and  nm  or  oOWad  with 
%  wbitiib  down. 

BARILLA  (Spanish,  Barilla  German.  8oda^  Barilla  ; 
French,  Soude,  Barilla  ;  Dutch.  S^/iii  ;  Italian,  Ilvmr/ia; 
PoftKtr'i^c,  Soidn,  Barrilha  ;  Ruajjaii,  Soi-iaJifiu).  BariUa 
is  the  commercial  name  uiven  to  the  impure  carbonate  of 
•oda  imported  mto  this  country,  ptnncipally  from  Spain,  the 
Canaiy  Islands,  and  Sicily.  The  best  is  brought  (root 
Alieante.  in  the  neighboortieod  of  wbieb  piaaeitia  pv^Hred 
ftom  two  plants,  the  tattota  aaliva,  er  baiflla,  wnoiae  the 
name  of  the  pref  sr  ii  n  i,  and  the  lalier.  These  plants  are 
very  extensively  cultivated  in  Valencia  and  Murcia,  and 
the  produce  is  annually  exported  from  Alicaiit«  to  the 
amount  of  90,ooo  ewt.  By  far  the  largest  prooortioa  at  this 
quantity  finds  a  market  in  thiB  kingdom.  Theplaala  are 
raised  from  seed  which  is  sown  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  and 
they  are  u&uolly  in  a  fit  state  to  be  ^atb»ed  in  the  month 
of  8epteral>«;r  foUowin?.  Tl  t  v  nre  tin:-:  plu -kfid  up  by  the 
roots,  and  after  they  have  been  a^llowed  to  t>ecume  healed  by 
being  thrown  together  in  heaps,  are  dried  in  the  sun  by 
the  same  method  as  is  used  in  England  for  making  meadow- 
bay.  In  Oelober  the  plants  are  burned.  For  this  purpose, 
hemispherical  holes  are  made  in  the  earth  capable  of  con- 
tainins  about  a  ton  and  a-balf  of  soda ;  two  iron  bars  are 
laid  a;Tuss  each  of  those  cavities,  and  the  dried  [)L;n(>. 
mixed  with  straw  and  reeds,  are  placed  upon  these  supiwrts. 
The  whole  is  then  set  on  fire,  when  the  soda  which  the 

Elaota  eontain  ia  fbaed  and  dows  into  the  cavity  beneath 
I  the  fcrm  of  a  red-hot  fluid.  This  burning  is  oontinned 
by  the  constant  heaping  on  of  plants  until  the  pit  is  filled, 
when  tho  alkali  is  covered  over  with  earth  ana  left  to  cool 
g r:iil ii.iUy, during  ten  i  t  twrU f  ila)'s.  At  the  rml  i4  tli:ii  [ime 
the  mass  is  fouiKl  to  be  of  a  hard  and  spongy  consistence ; 
and  this,  when  broken  into  fragments,  is  ready  for  shipment. 
BMiDa  of  iho  bait  quality  is  of  a  hhaiih  giayoatour;  that 


whiob  is  made  Irom  other  plants,  and  which  is  inferior,  i| 
of  a  colour  approaching  to  black,  and  of  greater  bpeafle 
gravity  tbaa  banlla  made  from  the  planU  above  named. 
The  oommerdal  vidue  of  barilla,  as  applicable  to  the  arts, 

depends  upon  its  purity  ;  that  is,  upon  the  quantity  or 
alkali  which  is  contamed  in  a  given  wei<;ht  of  the  substance. 
This  proportion  is  ascerlatuable  by  means  of  i>ulphurio  acid, 
the  strength  of  which  may  be  known  by  its  specific  gravity. 
It  has  been  found  that  49  parts  by  weight  of  tb^  add,  of 
the  specific  gravity  1*8486,  will  neutralise  54  parU  by 
weight  of  pnre  eaibonate  of  soda.  The  barilla  of  oommerce 
is  usually  found  ti>  [-orilnln  nun  16  tu  24  per  cent  ':f  i;s 
weight  of  pure  caiUjiiaUj  ui  soda :  occaaionally  some  is  met 
with  which  contains  as  much  as  30  per  cent  In  its  crude 
state  the  alkali  of  banlla  ii>  combined  with  carbooio  add. 
The  substance  likewise  contains  aominon  salt  (oUorido  of 
sodium),  besides  several  other  foreign  ingredients. 

The  largest  eonHumption  of  barilla  takes  place  in  the 
making  of  soap  and  glass.  When  employed  for  soap- 
making,  the  alkali  is  separatsd  by  solution  in  water,  and 
then  IS  rendered  caustic  by  the  addition  of  lime,  which 
removes  the  carbooio  aeid.  This  part  of  the  prooaH  la 
necessary,  boeanao  rikaliaa  will  not  combino  with  oleaginoos 
matter  to  (arm  soap,  unless  they  are  in  a  state  of  causticity. 
For  making  glass,  the  alkali  which  barilla  cootains  is  usied 
in  the  form  of  a  carbuNHtL' .  lli"  rarl-jiiK!  acid  is  driven  off 
by  heat  during  the  progress  of  the  manufacture.  It  is  only 
in  making  some  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  glass  that  bardia 
is  used  in  its  crude  (bcm.  For  tbo  <K)(nposition  of  plate- 
glass,  soda  in  a  atale  of  eondderable  purity  is  required; 
and,  consequently,  when  barilla  is  en' plu)  u  1.  all  the  inso- 
luble impurities  and  foreign  buljsl4jiicei  are  lirst  separated 
b>  carL'ful  lixivialinn.  For  cotnmon  green  glass,  kelp  is 
geueruUy  used,  which  is  inferior  to  barilla,  as  it  <x>ntains  a 
larger  proparliou  of  neutral  salts  and  carbonaceous  matter, 
aad  rarely  ooataiaa  boyoiul  6  or  a  p«r  oant,  of  tia  weightof 
pnra  alkali. 

The  consumjition  of  barilla  in  the  T'ni'rd  Kingdom,  on 
an  average  ot  itm  last  five  >  ar>,  has  hiicn  252,020  cwt. 
annually.  Until  1822,  it  wns  s  i  Lji  ct  to  a  duty  on  impor- 
tation of  1 1«.  Ad.  per  cwt.,  which  rate  was  then  miuc^  to 
8r.  6d;  in  1 63 1  it  was  further  reduced  to  2sjei  cwt. ;  and 
at  this  rate  it  now  stands  in  our  tariff.  Toe  qoantitiea 
imported,  during  the  y«m  IMg  and  ItSS.  ware  brought 
from  tho  r ""  ■ 


Spain  and  tbo  Vdearie  f atands    1 9t.Mr  owt  74,SS7  out. 

Canary  lslan  !=;  '?1,475  111,748 

Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands  .  iil.690  24.783 
Other  fiaoea      ....  1,905  3.4i3 


(Parke's  Chemical  Etmys ;  Library  qf  Entertaining 
Knototedge— Vegetable  Subttaneu,  voL  iii.;  Trtatitg  tm 
th»  Mam^acturt  GUu$,  in  LaidiMr'i  Cbeft^pfldbi;  &h 
Mmmmt  StaiMeai  Tablat.) 

BARI8,  in  entomology,  a  genua  of  die  order  Ccleoptgra, 
and  family  Curculinntdo'.  The  species  of  this  guntu  feed 
upon  the  dead  parta  of  trees.  One  of  tho  Kpecios,  Bari* 
ligrutriut,  feeds  upon  the  elm  tree,  both  in  tho  larva  Slate 
and  that  of  tbo  perfect  insoet.  When  the  little  beetle  ia 
about  to  lay  iu>  eggi*  it  gMMtaUy  aelects  the  interior  of  a 
boUovtraefiir  that  pwpow,  and  bona  a  hole  with  iu  short 
snout  bi  the  dead  srood.  where  It  is  etill  tolerably  sound ; 
tf  l^  1,  ii  acoompliiihcd,  it  enters  the  hole,  hinder  part  first, 
depo«itii  1(4  eggs,  and  dies :  the  lioUi  being  only  just  the 
siie  of  iu  cylindrical  body,  it  thus  forms  a  protection  for 
its  young,  by  stooping  the  hole  ao  that  no  other  insect  eatt 
enter.  It  is  net  known  that  it  over  attacks  any  other  wood 
but  that  Mfft  where  the  aap  has  ceased  to  How,  and  oonse- 
queatly  toe  tree  can  receive  im  injury  from  this  little  weevil. 

BAKI'TA  (Zo ul  -ay),  the  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a 
genus  of  birds  which  he  pkees  among  tiiu  i>hriki-«,  but 
which  Vigors  considers  to  belong  to  the  family  of  crows 

The  fdiowiog  are  the  characters  of  Banta:  biU  hard, 
long,  aad  atrong.  convex  above,  slightly  hooked  at  the 
extremity,  near  which  both  mandibtes  are  notched ;  nostrils 
lateral,  and  longitudinal  near  the  base;  legs  stout:  outer 
toe  jMiiied  to  the  middle  on.:  as  f.ir  a^  tlic  fii-Ki  j  n\\[  -.  ii.i.ei 
I  X'  (.ntirely  iree;  hind  toe  elongated;  claws  strong  and 
curveti. 

Barita  Tibiesn,  the  pipiogoaev,  oemmoa  in  New  South 
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Wales,  where  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  the  able  naturalists 
attached  to  FrejciiiV-l's  expedition,  sasv  numbers  of  them 
on  the  Blue  Mountains  .living  m-cgariously  in  HOMU  tmofftt 
will  serve  uan  illustration  of  the  genus. 


[UatiU  Tibicctt.] 

Tlie  bird  brought  home  by  Freycinet  reached  FVanee 
•Hve ;  and  by  its  good-natured  ami  amusing  manners 
became  a  great  favourite  while  un  Khip  tjuurd.  It  was  a 
skilful  mimic,  and  clucked  and  cackled  like  a  hen ;  but  its 
tmitstioii  of  a  young  cock  was  complete.  It  had  been 
tnined  to  whistle  airs  at  Port  Jackson,  and  aone  of  these 
it  appealed  to  ftnget,  but  recolleetad  them  on  being 
prompted. 

There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the 
Regent's  Park  which,  when  excited,  whistles  loud  and  clear 
the  first  note-*  of  '  0\cr  the  water  to  Charley.' 

Celeyi  on  the  authority  of  the  natives,  says,  that  the  bird 
bQilds  in  trees,  the  nest  consisting  ef  aneki  lined  with 
grass,  and  generally  containing  three  yoons  ones.  It  is 
said  to  make  a  loud  whistling  noise,  perehea  high  in  the 
trees,  in  the  morning,  ami  iHit  to  hv  migratory.  Tiie  pipiiiij 
crow  is  rather  less  than  the  common  crow.  Tlie  neck 
behind,  and  a  patch  extending  over  the  shoulders  and  back, 
tber  with  the  basee  of  the  wing-ooverts,  are  white,  tinged 
blniah.  There  is  some  pure  white  about  die  Imse  of 
the  tail  and  tail-coverts ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  deep 
black.  The  legs  and  claws  are  dusky,  and  the  bill  is  bluish 
at  the  base  and  black  at  the  extrami^.  VieiUot  gtvea  the 
name  of  Cracticu*  to  this  genus. 

BA'RIUM,  a  peculiar  metal,  the  basis  of  the  alkaline 
oxide  or  earth  barytes.  Davy  flnt  gained  indieationa  of  the 
deeomposition  of  barytea  in  the  and  of  Ootober,  It07.  and 
obtained  an  alloy  of  it  with  iron  in  March,  1808.  The 
process  of  electrifying  mercury,  in  contact  with  the  earth, 
was  pointed  out  to  him  by  MM.  Berzelius  and  Pontin,  in 
May,  18U8:and  m  the  bc^inninirof  June, in  the  same  year, 
he  obtained  the  metal.  To  r  htmn  barium.a  quantity  of  the 
mineral  substance  called  carbonate  of  baiytea  ia  made  into 
n  paste  with  ^ter,  and  placed  on  a  plate  «^  platina ;  a 
cavity  is  made  in  the  paste  to  receive  a  globule  of  momurv  : 
the  mercury  is  rendered  negative,  the  platina  positive,  bv 
nieaiH  of  a  VoHaie  battery  c mtairiing  about  one  luin  lrctl 
double  plates.  In  a  short  time  the  harj  tes  of  the  carbonate 
is  decomposed,  and  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  barium 
Ibrnied.  This  amalgam  must  be  healed  in  a  small  bent 
gbtaa  tube,  whieb  contains  w»  lead,  and  fllled  with  hydro^'cn 
gas,  or  the  vapour  of  naplltbn;  the  mercury  boiiii,'  m  Iu- 
tilired,  the  barium  remains.  Barium  may  aL^o  In-  pmcured, 
without  the  aid  of  electricity,  by  passinii  a  current  of  the 
vapour  of  potassium  over  re<l-hot  barytes  in  an  iron  tube. 
By  this  a  mixture  of  barium  and  oxide  ot  potassium  is  ob- 
tained} from  this  the  metal  ia  to  be  extracted  by  amalga- 
mation  with  nereunr.  and  the  amalgam  ia  to  Iwdaeompoaed 
Hjr  heat  in  the  mode  alrswiy  desetibed. 


The  properties  of  barium  are,  that  it  resembles  silver  in 
appearance :  it  is  much  heavier  than  water,  fur  it  sinks  even 
in  sulphuric  acid,  though  surrounded  by  bubbles  of  ^'a>  it 
oxidizes  readily  in  water  by  decomposing  it,  with  the  evulu- 
tion  of  hydrogen  gas ;  a  solution  of  barytes  is  thus  obtained. 
By  exposure  to  the  air  it  ia  slightly  coveted  with  a  crust  of 
barytes;  it  fliaee  beibn  it  boeenea  nd  bet,  and  at  tbia 
temperature  it  acts  upon  glass,  without  being  volatilized : 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  moderately  heated,  it  bums 
with  u  deep  red  li);ht.  It  may  be  flattened  a  little,  so  that 
it  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  malleable  metal.  Barium  has, 
howover,  as  yet  been  obtained  only  in  small  quantiliWb  UM 
consequently  ita  nnpeatiaa  aio  but  impetfectly  known. 

Oxtfgtn  tmd  oofiwn  eombine  to  fenn  two  eomponada* 
viz.,  the  protoxide  usually  called  barytes  or  baryta,  and 
the  peroxide  of  barium.  The  first  of  tlicsu  oxides  (bar>'te«) 
occurs  largely  in  nature,  and  was  (Ho  overed  in  the  year  17r4 
by  Scheele ;  its  name  is  derived  from  jiaovi  (baryM),  heavy. 
Baiytea  ii  met  with  combined  with  sulphuric  and,  fonning 
heatu  $par  or  eoml,  turned  ebemically  sulphate  of  hoxyte^ 
and  with  earbonie  acid,  eonstitntniv  tbe  minetal  tenned 
tn'thrritr,  or  rarbonatc  of  barytes  :  it  may  be  procured  by  de- 
comiiosuii;  either  of  these  native  compounds.  The  simplest 
mode,  wiieti  it  is  wanted  free  from  water,  is  to  convert  the 
carbonate  into  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  this  when  strongly 
heated  in  an  earthen  crucible  u  ddeomposed,  and  the  nitrio 
acid  being  exndled.  the  barrtaaramaining  ha*  the  foUowiaK 
properties It  is  of  greyiih  white  coloar;  when  nHriatened 
with  water  it  becomes  very  hot,  and  in  a  short  time  falls  into 
a  fine  white  powder;  if  more  water  is  ailded.  it  becomes  a 
crystalline  and  very  hanl  ma.ss.  The  specific  j^ravity  of 
barytes  is  about  4.0;  it  is  extremely  poisonous,  haa  an 
•nid,  albaHno,  enostiB  taatib  and  raqwraa  a  bi^  tanponp 
tare  to  fuse  it. 

Barytes,  or  the  protoxide  of  barium,  ia  uumpoeed  of,  an> 
cording  to  Berselios.  Thomson. 

1  equivalent  oxygen .  .  8  8 
1     do.     barina      WM  88 


equivalent  ....  76.66  76 
Barytef  end  water  combine  and  form  at  least  tvo  com- 
pounds :  the  first,  hydrate,  appears  to  be  proenred  when  a 
small  quantity  of  water  is  jjoured  ujwn  barvtcs,  and  during 
their  action,  as  has  been  already  stated,  much  heat  is 
evolved,  and  tbe  barytes  becomes  a  white  powder ;  this  pro- 
bably containa  one  equivalent  of  water.  It  is  fusible  at  n  red 
beat,  but  does  not  part  widi  ito  water  even  when  heated  to 
whiteness. 

According  to  Davy,  20  parts  of  water  at  60"  dissolve  oiM 
part  of  b  irvtes:  the  .solution  is  called  baryles  traler,  smA 
IS  frequenllv  umcd  as  a  chemical  re-agent,  especially  in  de- 
termining t^c  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  gaseous  mix- 
tures ;  with  this  barytes  forms  an  insoluble  carbonate,  and 
both  barytea  and  barvtes  water  speedily  aequiiia  cntbonie 
acid  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Barytes  water  acts  strongly 
as  an  alkali,  converting  vegetable  yellows  to  brown,  and 
reds  to  green,  .in  1  -nturating  acids.  Water  at  21'/^  disM>lves. 
by  Daw's  expenments,  half  its  weight  of  bar)  tea,  of  which 
a  considerable  portion  separatees  in  the  state  of  crystals  as 
the  soltttifla  ooob ;  these  crystals  contain  ten  equivalento 
of  water. 

Perr>xide  n/hfirium  is  prepared  by  beating  barj'tes  to  low 
redness  in  ;i  plaiina  crucible,  gradually  adding  to  it  about 
one-fourtii  ol  its  weight  of  chlorate  of  |>otash  ;  this  yields 
oxygen  to  the  bantes,  or  protoxide  of  barium,  which  thus 
becomes  peroxide,  but  mixed  with  chloride  of  potasaium, 
which  may  be  dissolved  by  oold  water,  while  the  peroxide 
of  barium  remains  nnfisaohnd,  combmed  witb  water:  it 
may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  oxygen  gas  over  bary  tes 
heated  to  redness.  It  is  composed  of  two  equivalents  of 
o.\yt:en  and  oiio  equivalent  of  baiiuni.  It  is  decomposed 
by  acids,  and  is  used  only  in  preparing  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen. 

Neither  aaote  nor  hydrogen  naitm  with  barinm. 
Chlorine  and  barium  eombine  to  fcrm  one  ehkridn,  ooa- 

sisting  of,  according  to  .  Bcrzeltua.  Tinwawm. 

1  equivalent  of  chlorine  .35-47  M 
1      do.      barium    .  es-oe  88 


equivalent      ....  104' 13  104 
The  beat  mode  of  pceparing  chloride  of  barium  ia  to  diaaoivw 
eariioBale  of  baiytea  in  mvnatie  aeid,  anrapoiate  tbe  aolatioQ 
aoaato  obtain  erystala,  and  then  to  decempoae  thena  at  % 
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red  beat ;  by  this  the  oxvKeti  of  t'l  ■  harytes  and  the  hydro- 
gen of  thti  murtatic  asid  arc  expelled,  aad  cbloride  of 
barium  remains,  in  th«  ftt&te  of  a  colourleu  dense  salt, 
whidk  u  MlubU  in  vater,  but  MNoely,  if  at  all,  in  alcohol. 
When  the  aqueout  solution  it  ovtporatod,  erysuls  are  ob- 
taine<1,  which  t-ontain  water,  nnrl  ^vl^it•}l  urb  probably  muri- 
ate of  barytes.  Chloride  of  barium  is  Luuoh  used  in  solution 
as  a  cii'  uiical  re-ai;cnt. 

Suiphur  and  barium  combine,  and  probably  in  »ev«:ral 
pfDportions.  but  thesse  sulphurets  have  not  been  suflkiently 
•samioML  AoGOcdiaK  to  Berzelius  they  may  be  obtained  in 
awonl  niodai :  lint,  by  hmting  barytes  in  a  glasa  tube  to 
redness,  and  passing  over  it  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen ga.s,  until  vapour  of  water  ceases  to  be  formed  ; 
>ecoiidly,  by  heatinj?  l()>:f'tht<r  to  rcdno»s  a  mixture  of 
barytc*  and  sulphur;  thirdly,  by  heating  together  finely- 
powfbfred  lulphate  of  barytes  and  pow'dered  chareoal  in  a 
covwed  crucible ;  in  this  case  the  charcoal  takes  oxygen 
both  flrom  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  b«rytes,and  sulphuret 
of  barium  remains,  which  dissolves  rt^addy  in  boiling  wat-  i . 
and  the  solution  on  cooHng  depcMit*  colourless  transpar<  ul 
crystals:  these  crystals  are  sulphuret  of  barium  rontumin^j 
water.  This  last  ia  the  best  and  easiest  method  of  procuring 
sttlpbuiet  of  barium ;  and  it  is  soiwMlnMa  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  tho  salts  of  barytes,  as  the  muriate,  ni- 
trate, &c.  The  acids  precipitate  sulphur,  and  combine 
with  the  barium,  converted  t  l.;irv:rs  by  decomposini; 
water,  and  combining  with  its  oxygen  ;  .^ulpburetted  hy<lro- 
gcn  gas  is  evolTad during  the  action  of  the  acids.  Sulpha- 
let  ^  barium  ii  probably  ooapoMd  of  one  equivalent  of 
eadi  of  its  element*. 

Pfinsphrtrwr  and  barium  combine  to  form  the  pho.sphuret, 
byheatinu;  barytoi  to  redness  in  a  glass  matraas  with  a  lonjf 
riock,  and  throwing  phosphorus  upon  it.  There  are  formeii 
both  phosphale  of  barytes  and  phosphuret  of  barium ;  the 
mass  fuses,  and  on  cooling  bas  a  brown  colour  and  a  metal- 
lie  luatm:  when  too  strong^  beMed  the  pfaoaphurat  of 
barium  ii  decomposed,  phosphorat  it  vohtBiied,  and  barytes 
remains.  Phosphuret  of  barium  decomposes  in-wrater:  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  pas  is  evolvc<i,  and  hypophosphitc  of 
barytes  remains  in  solution. 

Iodine  and  barium  unit«  and  form  the  iodide  of  this 
metal ;  it  may  be  pmpaied  by  acting  upon  barytes  with  hy- 
driodie  acid,  and  tfaporating  tbe  aotatioQ  obtained :  it  is 
vei7  aoluble  in  water,  and  cryttiUiiea  In  actentor  crystals, 
which  deliquesce  slightly  by  exposure  to  the  air 

Bromine:  and  barium,^'hen  combinwl, form  thu  bromide: 
It  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  excess  of  moist  carl)onate  of 
barytes  in  a  sdution  of  protobcomide  of  uron ;  the  filtered 
solution  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dfyoMtandthe  residue  made 
ted  hot;  by  diMolving  thia  in  water  and  by  careful  evapo- 
ration, colourless  rhombic  cfystals  are  obtained,  which  are 

solublr-  in  o'c'jhol 

Fluorine  and  barium  may  be  made  to  combine  by  digest- 
ing fre^h  precipitated  and  moist  carbonate  of  barytes  in 
floone  acid ;  the  carbonate  i*  deoonpoted,  and  tbe  ttnoride 
«f  barium  is  Ibrmed,  and  tepamlta  in  tbe  ttate  of  a  white 
powder.  This  may  be  heated  to  redness  without  decom- 
posing, and  is  slightly  aoluble  in  water :  the  solution  by  eva- 
poration yields  crystalline  grains,  whitlt  tW  leidUy  die- 
solved  by  muriatic  and  nitric  acids. 

Hawing  described  the  principal  binary  compounds  of  ba- 
rium* w«  proceed  to  notice  the  noro  ttaeful  of  tbe  numeroua 
taha  Ibmad  by  eombining  tbe  protoxide  of  barium  (baiyiea) 
with  different  -.r'-A  -.   'I'bc  fiiiowintr  art  tlw  Only  barjtio 

salts  which  aiu  f.-aciiaivcly  employed. 

Acelaif  of  banjtts.  This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving eitbtf  barytes  ur  tlie  curbunate  in  acetic  acid,  or 
dMompeelll|(  the  solution  ol  sulpiuuet  of  barium  with  it. 
Bj  enporation  cijrstaU  of  acetate  of  barytet  are  obtained  in 
alender  prisms,  retembling  thote  of  aeetate  of  lead ;  tbeae 
crystals  rffliresce  by  exposure  to  the  air;  they  dissolve  in 
1  ■  7 '>  j  ai  t  of  cold  water,  and  in  1 "  Lij  of  boiliniu;  water  ;  1 UO 
parts  of  colfl  alcohol  dissolve  one  part  of  these  crystuls,  and 
when  boiling,  one  part  and  a  half.  This  salt  is  composed 
TMj  ncaily  of 

1  equivalent  of  acetic  acid  .  91 
I  do.  baryta*  .  76 
3     dOb       water  .  87 
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by  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  and  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia:  it  m  aXho  decomposed  by  suiphurio  acid,  and 
the  sulphates  which  precipitate  sulphate  of  barytea. 

According  to  Mitactaeriieh,  when  tbia  aalt  crystallises  at 
the  temperatura  of  f^hranhetl,  it  contains  only  6  -  6  per 
cent,  of  water;  but  when  below  this  temperature  i(  contam-. 
as  above  stated,  about  17 '5  percent,  of  water  of  crystal 
lization. 

Carbonate  of  barytfs.  This  substance  occurs  to  E  oon- 
siderable  ' extent  as  a  mineral  product,  and  is  by  miatralo* 

gisU  sometimes  called  tvithtrUt.  It  ia  a  dense  substance, 
iU  specific  gravity  being  iJkont  4*331 ;  it  is  somelimef 
translucent  and  nearly  colourless,  but  is  often  opaque.  It 
sometimes  occurs  ■     -       -  • 

right  rhombic 
sided  pnsm. 

Carbonate  of  barytes  is  so  nettly  intoluUe  in  wiler  at  to 
require  about  4300  times  iU  weight  at  £0°,  and  'i3U0  at 
Slfiribr  ttdution;  and  it  is  entirely  insoluble  in  water  con- 
taining any  salt  in  solution.  Ii  i>  j  iisonous,  an.l  .uil,-.-.  ::o 
change  hy  exposure  to  the  air;  wlien  strongly  heated  with 
charcoal  it  is  decomposed,  and  on  the  addition  of  water  a 
solution  of  barytas  u  obtained,  k  *'^*i<tf,  aeeoidinff  to 
Dr.Tiiamaoa,er 

I  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid 
1      do.        barytes  . 


crystaihxed.  and  tbe  pnmary  form  it  a 
mi,  bnt  it  UMnlly  liaathBibrmeraaix- 


Sa 

n 
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It  u  used  for  tiie  purpose  of  dissolving  in  various  aoidi 
to  procure  bwjrtie  salts,  and,  when  heated  with  ^hM4WJtli 
also  for  pMoanng  faniytaa,  aneeinlly  when  it  is  wanted 
merely  in  aolntion  in  water.  Biearimiate  and  aesquicar- 
bunate  of  Wytea  may  bo  formed,  but  thay  an  tmimportant 

compounds. 

MurHitr  of  barytes. — This  salt  may  bo  procured  by  sa- 
turating the  acid  with  barytes,  or  mon  ecooomicaUy  by  de> 
composing  the  sulphuret  of  barium  or  earlionate  of  barytea 

with  tbe  acid.  The  solution,  when  pure,  is  colourless,  and 
by  e\  aponition  yields  rhombic  crystals  of  muriate,  oompoaed 
of  nearly 

1  equivalent  of  miuiatioaeid  •  .37 
1      do,        baiytea      .        .  7d 


These  crystals  dissolve  in  five  parts  of  water  at  CO",  and 
in  a  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water.  Tliey  are  nut  al- 
tered by  exposure  to  the  air.  When  exposed  to  a  retl  heat. 
122  parts  of  the  crystals  yield  IS  parts  of  water,  and  1U4 
parts  of  chloride  of  barium  remain. 

This  aalt  is  deoomposetl  by  the  same  mbetanoea  a«  pio. 
duoe  this  elfeet  upon  the  acetate.  It  is  used  at «  ebemieal 
re-ai;ent. 

Nitrate  of  harytes  is  readily  procured  by  addin;;  mtric 
acid  either  to  barytes.  its  i-ari)anate,  or  to  the  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  barium.  The  solution  is  colourless,  and  by 
evaporation  yieMo  crystals,  the  Ibrm  of  which  is  the  regular 
octahedron. 

This  salt  reqniret  19  times  its  weight  of  water  at  6(Pibr 

solution,  and  botnccn  and  4  times  its  -vTeiuiht  at  212^.  It 
ii>  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  when  strongly 
heated  it  is,  as  already  noticed,  (Ic  omjiosed,  and  barytes 
remaiiib  in  a  pure  state.  This  salt  consists  of,  acoonung 
to  Dr.  Thomson. 


1  equivalent  of  .k  ir] 
1      do.  barytea 


«4 

76 
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The  crystals  contain  no  water. 

SulfJuit?  of  baryti's. — This  compound  occurs  lur^ely  in 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  esi)C<  ially  m  tlu)  lead  mines  of  tho 
tiurtii  ol  Eni;hind  :  it  occurs  both  amorphous  and  crystal- 
iLced.  ill  ttiu  lurmor  state  it  is  iK)uietimes  colourless  and 
tninsparunt,  and  frequently  opaque.  Tho  dystals  are  often 
very  laqpi.  and  the  primary  fi)rm,sulnect  to  maiiy  varietiet. 
is  a  rhombic  prism.    It  is  extremely  heavy,  its  specific 

L'nMtv  beiiiK'  about  4"7.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  iii- 
bipKl,  and  maolublu  in  water:  indeed,  strouf^  sulpiiuric  acid 
is  tbe  only  tluid  which  dissolves  it  m  auy  notable  quantil), 
and  from  this  it  is  ptecipitated  by  water.  It  is  composw' 
«ii^  v«ry  nMdfi 
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1  afqivdmtoftulplwitowll  .  40 
1         do.       taijftM  7« 

lie 

TIm  MtiY*  eryitils  oooUia  no  water. 

Shst  pcodooei  im»  deeoniporition  in  snlphal*  «f  barftot ; 

but,  AS  already  noticed,  when  heatMi  with  ehanmlt  it  is 
coavemd  into  sulphiiret  of  b«rium.  When  boiled  also  in 
a  solution  of  c.^ti  ii  ita  of  potash,  a  portion  of  it  is  con- 
verted into  carbonato  of  barjrtes ;  but  the  decompotuttoa 
lakes  pIsM  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

8tllpliato  of  bvytM  is  finwed  wbenever  a  soluble  sulphate 
iiaddcdto  atelnnaiiaitliiaroriMrytes  or  any  salt  of  bai^tes. 
It  is  on  account  of  the  extreme  insolubUity  of  this  salt  that 
it  and  sulphuric  aiid,  and  all  sulphates,  are  used  as  tests  of 
each  other's  presence. 

When  sulphate  of  baq'teD  is  only  moderately  heated  with 
carbonaceous  matter,  a  solar  phosphorus  is  formed,  which 
m  ealled  tb*  Bde^nuan  Photphorm.  [See  Phosphorus] 

BARJOLS,  a  town  in  Phnoe,  in  tbe  depaitnent  of  Var, 
913  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris,  in  4f  ?A<  N.  lat..  6<»  0'  E. 
long.  It  iii  OD  the  left  bank  of  a  )>mall  At  ream  which 
flows  into  the  Argent,  of  which  river  the  wes^teni  |»rt  of 
the  department  forms  the  basin.  The  time  of  the  foun- 
datiwiof  this  town  is  uncertain.  In  I06U  il  belonged  to 
Riiwtt>*!'^  vr  Raimbaulti  Aicbbishop  of  Aries,  who  bestowed 
the  town  on  tfaa  diiiieh  of  Notre  Damo  do  rispinar, 
which  he  founded  here  in  1 060.  The  then  rei^inf?  pope, 
Alexander  II.,  exempted  this  church  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Fn'jus,  in  ponsideration  of  an  annual  tri- 
bute to  the  papal  im;  but  the  Bishop  of  Frejus  resisted  this 
«KeB|itk)ii»  and  meoMded  at  last  in  bringing  theehurrh, 
on  cCTtain  eonditiono.  tindar  his  lUforiiitMMoMO.  This 
ehurch  was  colle^tto!  among  odter  twiies.  It  eontained 
the  body  of  St.  Marcel,  Bishop  of  Die:  but  the  Calvinists 
having  in  t5(i*2  become  masters  of  the  town,  burnt  this 
ri  l;i  ,  and  the  townsmen  were  only  able  to  preserve  one  of 
the  fingets.  Before  the  Rerolutiou  there  were  at  Baijots 
•  eonvent  of  ttonha  ft  tho  order  of  St.  Augurtin.  and  a 
nunnery  of  Ursulines.  The  trade  carried  on  is  chiefly  in 
oil,  wine,  brandies,  paper,  leather,  and  silk.  Leather  is 
manufactured  in  considerable  quantity  ;  the  Diclionnoire 
Untpersel  de  ia  FIrunce  (Paris.  itiU4)  a^tiigus  to  tiie  town 
sixteen  tan-yards.  The  manufactures  of  paper,  silk-twist, 
earthenware,  and  white  wax,  an  less  important.  The 
populstion  in  1833  was  3512.  In  the  Dtctiomutin  det 
Gauki  it  is  nutttimod  that  thieo  conpidetahle  Aim  wore 
held  yearly. 

In  tlie  subti-rranean  sncri>ty  of  one  of  the  former  con- 
vents of  this  place  (called  the  Convent  of  tlic  Carmelites — 
biitira  havB  no  account  of  that  order  having  a  house  here) 
aio  aomo  ramarlLable  congoUtioiUi  in  which  tho  spectators 
imainne  they  can  reoognise  the  flgnres  of  animals  and 
fruits.  Some  subterraneous  caverns  also  offer  ren^nrkiible 
specimens  of  stalactites.  From  these  caverns  j^and  buited 
ibr  glass  works  is  p roc u red. 

TIm  country  round  is  very  delightful.  There  is  a  ^^ilver 
mine  near  the  lilVn,  but  whether  it  is  now  worked  does  not 
npear  from  our  suthorities.  (ExptUv.  DkHannaire  des 
QmUet,  &c. ;  I^Hmmure  Vnivtrtil  ob  la  France,  Sec.) 

BARK,  in  vefretable  physlolojry,  is  tho  external  coatin^j 
of  the  stem  and  branches  of  pi utu,  cn>lieathiiig  the  Huod. 
In  wocxly  Exogens  it  separates  spontaneously  from  the 
wood  iu  spring  and  summer,  and  iu  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  same  class  it  may  be  easily  removed  with  a  htlle  care ; 
hut  in  Bndogens  and  Aoragena  it  is  so  ocntinuous  with  the 
eentral  part  of  the  stem.  i&aX  it  can  never  be  divided  except 
by  1 ;  i!i  1  1  e,  and  by  lacerating  the  tissue  which  lies  immedi- 
ate.y  btiuw  it.  This  difference  arises  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  plants  of  these  three  trreat  natural  classes  re- 
spectively grow.  Exogens  add  annually  new  matter  to  the 
mstde  or  wrir  bark  and  tiie  entaUe  at  their  wood,  which 
lenders  it  necessary  that  a  spontaneous  separation  of  wood 
and  bark  should  take  place  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
newly  sjeneratcd  substance;  but  End(»t;ens,  which  pn)\v  by 
addition  to  their  ceuirc.  and  Aerogen»,  by  elongation  of 
their  point,  require  no  such  separation.  [See  Exookns  and 
Endoqsns  ;  and  for  Acrooksvs.  a  worn  of  very  raeent  in- 
vention, see  the  articto  Botaivt.] 

Bark  may  be  eonstdcred  to  orijrinatc  thus When  a  plant 
i  in  the  state  of  embryo,  that  part  which  finally  dc^'eiopeis 
nto  a  f 'LL-m  ar.il  i.'dt,  or,  as  Ijotaniats  say,  into  t!:c  oT 
rowtb,  is  something  Uke  two  cones  applied  to  eaeh  otbn  j 


bjr  their  bases,  bet  ikvOl  Amplify  oar  ideas  tfwe  esmite  it 

as  s  cylinder.  In  a  dormant  state  it  conaii>t8  of  n  'hii  Wt 
cellular  substance;  but  iu  Exogens,  as  soon  a&  ttiD  coi>le- 
dons,  or  seed-leaves,  are  roused  into  (growth,  WLiody  matter 
is  generated  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  Uttla  buodies^  which 
en  toaBied  in  •  dnl*  <a«i>  nbovt  half  vBj  fton  tbv  naaiie 


to  the  cireumferenee,  thus  forming  a  aort  of  hoDoer  cylinder 
within  the  first  The  cylinder  so  commeneed  cuts  off*  the 
cellular  substance  into  two  parts:  one  centra!  (6).  which 
finally  becomes  pith,  and  the  other  external  (r),  which  be- 
comes berk ;  the  two  maintaining  their  ooonexiua  by. means 
of  the  passages  (d  d)  between  the  woody  bundles  (a  a). 
These  passages  ultimotely  become  the  medullary  prnneaaaei 
The  direction  thus  given  in  the  beginning  to  the  aeverni 
parts  in  the  interior  of  an  Exogenous  stem  is  never  after- 
wards departed  from ;  but  all  the  additions  which  are  ^ub- 
sequently  made  arc  moulded,  as  it  were,  upon  this  original 
form.  The  woody  bundles  (a  a)  increase  in  size  by  growing 
outwards,  and  consequently  the  medollaty  proeswai  are  ex- 
tendedj  the  bark  eenliniMS  to  giwr  WM  give  vur  lo  the 
firaasim  of  Ihetreod  fnm  within,  till  at  last  n  year's  uwreese 
has  been  aceompli-hed.  Up  to  tins  time  no  separation  be- 
tween the  wood  ttUii  tilt  burk  hat,  taken  place ;  but  in  s 
second  year,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  new  matter  to  be 
added  to  the  outside  of  the  wood  and  to  the  itu>ide  of  the 
bark  (at  <tf  if ),  a  spontaneous  separation  of  the  two  takes 
l^aee  ever  the  whole  surfsoe  of  the  wood,  the  medullscj 
ptocenes  softening,  stretching,  and  growing  externally,  in 
order  to  admit  ofguch  a  separation.  But  Endogena  and 
Acrogens  always  retain  their  bark  in  the  same  oonnexion 
»'itli  the  wood  as  it  is  in  Exogens  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
there  being  no  necessity  for  a  sspara^m  between  the  two  in 
order  to  admit  of  subsequent  growth. 

In  its  anatomical  structure  barii  consists  of  a  mess  of 
cellular  tissue  pierced  longitudinally  by  woody  matter,  which 
is  composed  entinlv  uf  ^soody  tubek  without  any  tmce  cf 
vessels,  but  which  ij>  sometimes  accompanied  by  long  fistnlar 
cavities,  in  which  resinous,  or  milky,  or  juicy,  or  other  secre- 
tions are  lodged.  [See  VA8Cin.An  Tiaan.]  The  onfa; 
known  exoepuons  to  the  rule,  that  veaacte  ere  nevear  fjoBd 
in  bar^,  crrur:  in  Nepenthes,  where  they  have  been  disco- 
vered by  Df.  L»ndley.  Their  consUiil  absence  from  thk 
part  seems  to  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  their  function-. 
For  if,  a.1  there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe,  they  are  in  ooe 
state  re<|uiredtellnnialifteonsiant supply  of  oxygen  to  iW 
newly  forming  Organs,  or,  in  another  state,  their  office  is  to 
convey  tluid  with  great  rapidity  to  the  growing  leav«a.  they 
would  in  either  state  be  useless  in  the  berk,  wl  ii  h.  ii» 
\yc  presently  shown,  is  not  the  channel  throut^h  which  the 
oryaniz  11 L'  j  mi  iples  are  conveyed,  but  merely  a  passage 
for  the  return  uf  matter  after  its  organising  efiect^  have 
been  accomplished. 

In  the  first  vesr  of  its  existenee  beik  is  a  cylinder,  the 
woody  matter  of  whieh  is  a  continuation  ef  that  of  the  wood 
itself.  In  Endopens  and  Acrou'r  it  underfioes  no  material 
increa.so  or  alteration  subsequently,  unless  it  be  that  the 
parts  are  increased  in  quantity  without  shifUng  their  posi- 
tion. But  in  Rxogens,  in  eonssqnenes  of  their  wood  being 
annually  augaMftlod  by  external  addithnia,  es  balbiw  ataiM. 
the  bark  undergoes  annual  changes.  Corresponding^  \«ifh 
the  annual  additions  to  the  wood  are  annual  additions  ta 
the  inside  of  the  bark,  consisiing  of  a  cellular  layer  o\0r- 
i»preaduig  the  whole  of  tho  inside,  and  then  a  layer  of 
woody  matter,  whieh  answers  to  the  spaoes  of  wood  induded 
between  the  medulhurv  prooBsses.  These  annual  addttkHU. 
whieh  are  ealled  the  Mir  (whenee  books,  whieh  weie  written 

upon  such  layers  property  prepared,  wprn  r-il!r«f1  h'hr-f),  mu>t 
therefore  be  exactly  tiie  same  in  nurtil  er  ilie  i  inu  il  laver* 
of  wooi,  nivl  oulii  l>f  uiTLioged  with  eniiai  rcu'iilLirif.  it  xhc 
bark  were  not  affected  by  any  distoroing  oause.    But  id 
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conaeqoMirfl  of  tht  wood't  perpetual  inerMse  in  diametor, 
then  is  an  incessant  lateral  straio  upon  the  liber,  no  that 
ifser  tb«  flnt  year  there  u  little  traee  of  regularity  to  be 
diaoofvmd  in  ths  stmetare  of  <li«  iiark.  It  aooo  becooiM  a 
nmv  mnfltMd  mast  of  woody  t«bm  and  eelliilar  ttniM.  ki 
which  all  trace  of  nnnual  concentric  formation  has  disap- 
peared. The  manner  in  which  it  was  originally  generated 
IS,  however,  said  to  I  n  li  t  .  i  ted  in  some  plants,  by  the  facility 
with  which  the  bark  wili  poet  into  layer  after  layer;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  this  ^MIKMnenon  is  not  more  eon- 
OMrtfld  witk  tha  origimd  arranganMitt  of  the  uldmale*  vest- 
dea  the  hark  tban  with  the  annvd  IbiiBAtioDa.  These 
larera  aie  Rometimes  so  numerous,  that  muif  m  150 
have  been  separated  on  a  sinjTle  tree. 

When  youii;;,  the  barl.  <  vcrspread  with  a  thin  trans- 
parent skin,  which  may  be  pulled  off,  and  which  aUows  the 
freen  matter  with  which  its  cells  are  at  that  timeflUed  to 
be  seen  throudi  it  [see  CimciJi]  |  but  tbia  ia  tMM  mptuied 
by  the  expansion  of  the  hark,  and  is  never  vcnewed.  The 
green  matter,  also,  after  exposure  to  the  air.  Incomes  brown, 
and  li>^s  its  vitality  ;  so  that  tlie  bark  of  an  exogenous  tree 
consist!*,  after  a  >ear  or  two,  of  ln  iii£(  matter  in  the  inside, 
and  of  dead  matter  on  the  outside.  Tliere  is  a  perpetual 
tendency  to  throw  the  dead  part  off.  which  is  evinced  either 
by  lending  into  perpendicular  fissures,  such  as  are  seen 
upon  old  trunks,  or  by  peeling  away  layer  after  layer,  as  in 
the  birch-tree,  or  by  the  rejection  of  irregular  plates  of  in- 
considerable size,  as  in  the  plane-tree.  The  ctirk  of  com- 
tnerre  is  the  dead  part  of  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  which  is 
readily  separated  f  rom  the  living  portion  at  the  time  when 
the  latter  ndheres  firmly  to  the  WOod. 

That  the  bark  of  Exapr^ns  is  thus  continually  perishing 
externally  and  renevviii<;  internally,  is  proved  by  a  very 
Simple  experiment.  Let  a  name  be  cut  upon  the  bark  of  a 
rapidly  growing  tree ;  in  a  few  years  the  letters  will  have 
disappeared.  Or  let  a  nail  be  driven  into  the  bark ;  in  time 
its  bead  wQl  be  distinct  from  the  sabstanoe  in  which  it  was 
eriRiimlly  bnri«d«  the  upper  part  will  next  hecome  viatbte, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  nail  will  be  entirely  thrown  off 

In  Endogens  the  only  alleration  which  takes  place  in  the 
Hark,  frmii  the  period  of  its  first  formation,  consists  in  its  be- 
Cijiiiiiii;  more  fibrous,  and  losing  its  green  colour.  In  Acro- 
gens  It  bo<x>mes  simply  harder. 

The  bark  is  always  of  considerable  thickness  in  piapoftioa 
to  the  wood,  especially  in  younger  hranehee.  ttid  it  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  air  in  the  cavities  of  ils  cells. 
These  two  circumstances  render  it  well  adapted  f<>r  ouc  of 
its  functions,  ii.imely,  that  of  protecting!  its  newly-formed 
wood  and  it&  own  lik^r  frum  the  effect  of  changes  in  tempe- 
r  ituro.  This  is  more  amply  provided  for  in  trees  of  cold 
climates  than  in  those  of  hot  ones.  For  example,  the  bark 
of  the  Douglas  fir.  which  hears  the  ntOMst  iodemency  of 
Cold  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  is  a  foot  or  fifteen 
inches  thick  ;  and  in  the  birches,  which  are  among  the  most 
hardy  of  northern  trees,  it  is  the  quuiiil',  fair  which  lies 
among  the  tissue  that  pivcs  t)  their  bark  the  white  appear- 
ance tor  which  it  ia  remarkable,  and  that,  from  its  buoyancy, 
mden  it  partieularly  well-adapled  ftr  the  sides  of  canoes. 

Another  of  its  offices  Is,  to  act  as  the  channel  through 
which  the  fluids  that  are  elaborated  in  the  Iea\'es  descend 
towards  the  roots,  and  reach  the  heart  of  the  stem.  Con- 
nected as  it  is  with  the  medullary  rays  l)y  myriads  of  points 
over  its  whole  internal  face,  it  is  admirably  adapted  fur  kcep- 
inft  tip  Stoanranication  between  the  centre  and  the  cir- 
enrafbrence  of  a  tree.  The  woody  tubes  of  its  liber  furnish 
a  ready  mode  of  descent  for  those  fluid  substances,  such  as 
yiim,  which  are  not  intended  to  be  Stored  up  in  the  heart- 
wood ;  while  its  cellular  matter  sen'es  for  the  gradual  perco- 
lation downwards  of  those  other  secretions  which  are  in- 
tended to  pass  into  the  mednUary  process^ ;  and  the  loose- 
neaa  of  its  textnie  readily  admits  of  the  formation  of  the 
fistular  cysts  called  tma  prooria  by  botanists,  in  which 
matter  like  resin  may  be  storea  up.  Dutrochet,  indeed, has 
asserted  that  hark  also  acts  as  a  con\eyance  fi)r  fluids  up- 
wards ;  but  if  this  happens  at  all  it  must  be  in  a  very  sliglit 
(icu'rtc,  or  in  cases  where  bark  acts  as  a  ntlivBrMl  lenl^  of 
which  mention  will  be  made  presently. 

That  bark  is  really  the  channel  for  the  descending  sap  is 
easily  ascertained  ai  tl-jf  time  when  trees  are  growui;!.  by 
rutting  out  a  ring  of  La-ik.  clean  down  to  the  wood,  when 
drops  of  fluid  will  lie  seen  to  form  upon  the  upper  lip  of  the 
wound,  while  the  lower  will  remain  dry  ^  or  the  same  expe- 
rioMt  iBif  to  attdthyliiog*  pjfloe  of  «oi4  timidly  nand 


a  branch,  when  tlie  part  above  the  ligature  will  be  swelled 
by  the  descending  matter  which  collects  there,  while  the  put 
below  the  ligature  will  undergo  no  alteration. 

Such  being  the  ftmotionof  the  bark,  we  are  aWe  to  under* 
stand  whytnes  do  not  jmmediately  perish  when  large  piece! 
of  their  bark  are  torn  off  all  round  their  tmr.'r:,  ami  why  they 
can  even  exist  some  months  alter  having  bcea  Larked  by 
i  the  tanner.  TTic  young  woo<l  carries  up  the  nutritive  fluids 
whether  the  bark  ia  present  or  not,  and  tt  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  when  the  bark  is  destroyed  the  external  portisik 
of  the  wood  has  ita  AuMtiona  altered,  and  may  act  iS  a  tflOl* 
porary  c^au  yanoe  fat  tiie  returning  sap ;  but  when  weandt 
are  very  large  this  cannot  htyipcn  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  because  a  renovation  of  the  wood,  which,  when  young, 
is  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  atni  wph  i.  .  cannot  lake 
place  in  the  absence  of  bark,  its  natural  guanlian.  When 
wounds  are  inconsiderable,  the  upper  lip  of  Uie  bark  gndo* 
aUjr  glows  downwards  till  it  meets  the  lower  lip,  whew  n 
adhenotti  '  ' 


takes  plaee,  and  ti»e  wonnd  heals  over ;  or,  in  i 

cases,  the  mouths  of  the  medullary  ^irocesses,  which  are 
laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  the  bark,  will  form  granulation* 
which  gradually  extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound, 
and  so  repair  the  loss  of  the  bark  itself;  or,  finally,  if  the 
communication  between  the  upper  and  h>wer  lip  is  not  wholly 
cutoff;  a  lateral  tranalhsioa  of  the  descending  sap  will  take 
place,  and  the  whole  of  the  rettn-ning  current  will  be  gradu' 
ally  diverted  to  the  channel  of  communication  which  then 
remains ;  but  if  none  of  the  above  circumstances  take  place, 
a  plant  must  eventually  die  from  the  loss  of  its  bark.  This 
at  least  is  unquestionably  the  case  with  Exogens :  whether 
or  not  the  deatrtietion  of  the  eorttcal  integument  of  Bndogens 
is  equally  important  is  not  so  certain  ;  possibly  it  is  not,  fbf 
it  is  probable  that  in  those  plants  the  bark  acta  merely  as  k 
proiecting  origan,  and  that  it  has  little  or  Boduilg  tO  do  Witfl 
the  march  of  the  tiuids. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  bark  has  another  and  • 
different  ftinction  to  perfiinii,  as  in  what  am  called  succulent 
plants,  whioh  have  no  leaves  except  mdimentary  organic 
that  perish  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  generated :  such  are 
Hapeiias  and  cacti.  In  these  subjects  the  bark  undoubtedly 
j>erf(irms  the  functiim  of  the  leaves  themM  i  s  [see  Lkap]; 
and  in  this  case  it  is  preiumed  that  if  there  is  any  trans- 
mission of  elaborated  llttid  towards  the  roots,  it  must  take 

eioB  by  means  of  some  special  eaatmanoe,  of  whkh  W« 
ve  no  precise  knowledge. 

It  is  in  cr.Ti*pqucnec  of  the  bark  being  both  the  channel 
throufrh  which  the  elaborated  sap  d^cends,  acd  the  re- 
pository in  winch  it  is  partly  stored  up,  that  it  is  found  to 
contain  a  so  much  larger  proportion  oi  the  chemical  prin- 
ciples of  a  plant  than  any  other  organ.  It  is  in  bark  that 
wo  find  the  etsential  prtiiciples  of  the  oak*  the  laiob,  and 
other  trees  used  by  tanners;  and  of  the  cinnamon,  the 
cinchona,  and  other  aromatic  nr  fi  hrifugal  species  :  nn  l  Tint 
we  procure,  by  wounding  it,  sui  ii  matters  as  resin  aud  gum, 
which  readily  flow  from  int'i>ions  made  in  it.  As  all  such 
secretions  are  formed  by  the  leaves,  and  become  solidified 
by  a  loss  of  water  In  consequence  of  evaporation,  it  would 
follow  that  the  proper  time  for  collecting  them  is  at  the 
period  when  the  leaves  have  perftrmed  ttieir  offlce  ft»r  the 
year,  and  y",  ii|  frfluity  of  moisture  has  been  parted  with: 
this  perwl  is  iviutor.  or  the  season  of  torpor.  But  as  at 
that  time  the  libcr  adheres  firmly  to  the  wood,  the  spring  is 
more  frequently  chosen  for  barking ;  and  theory  would  say, 
that  the  proper  time  is  just  at  the  moment  whan  (be  sap  begins 
to  be  in  motion,  and  theUbcrand  sa^tosepaiatsvand  bsfiiM 
the  secretions  have  b««n  diluted  or  dissolved  hy  tlie  ascentof 
Hu id  from  the  earth.  E  it  t'lis  w  ill  obviously  depend  upon  the 
nature  uf  the  sub&tance  which  is  oought  for :  for  exaraple,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  tannin  is  founa  in  the  youngest  liber; 
therefore,  bark  for  tanners'  purposes  should  be  stripped  just 
before  it  begins  to  adhere  to  Uie  wood  after  the  lea«eR.dNlully 
(brmed,  and  when  they  are  in  full  action ;  because  at  that 
time  the  whole  of  the  hber  which  is  formed  during  the  year 
is  devflojjed,  and  few  chemical  changes  have  bc^un  to  take 
place  in  its  constituent  parts.  Tur|%ntine,  again,  will  only 
flow  in  the  summer;  and  therefore  that  which  is  to  be 
obtained  by  a  spontaneous  eausauHi  must  be  sought  for  at 
that  season. 

Independently  of  it^  chf>mica»  properties,  bark  is  of  great 
occasional  importanct;  iox  us  organic  products.  The  woody 
tubes  of  the  libcr  are  often  so  lough  as  to  be  fit  for  ■  .r  '..i^ro; 
and  ropes  have  been  manu&ctured  from  that  of  tiie  wUiow* 
tiw  l&Mk  AM  «om  motile 
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other  plants.  Tlic  li1«r  of  the  lime-tree,  the  brrad-fruit- 
trce,  aud  tlie  paper  mulberry  is  torn  into  slips  and  mann* 
factured  into  u-uful  mats  ;  or.  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter, 
is  macerated  and  beaten  in  water  till  it  becotaeii  thiii  euou&h 
to  be  used  as  linen.  A  most  elegant  preparation  of  the 
Uber  is  obtained  from  tbe  ltu$-barh  tne  of  JAOMiiea,  a  kind 
of  spurge-lannl  {Dtphutit  in  tlntpluii  It  »t«t  white, 
nepurates  freely  into  a  great  number  of  layers,  and  raay  be 
tasilj  converted  into  a  substanre  very  much  resembling  lace. 
This  is  cffettwl  simply  by  punini;  tho  liber  sideways,  when 
its  woody  tubes  separate  into  a  delicate  net-work  oi  lozeuge- 
thapcd  meshes. 

1  fa*  liber  undoubtedly  derive*  its  organic  origin  from  tbe 
leaves  end  leef-btide ;  and  it,  in  theory,  pert  of  en  inferior 
development  of  those  organs,  having  the  same  relation  to 
them  as  the  roots  Imvc  to  a  young  plant.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  11^  i^i  i  trine,  see  Woou. 

BARK-BED,  in  horticulture,  is  a  bed  formed  of  the 
spent  bark  used  by  tanners,  placed  in  the  inside  of  a  brick 
{Mi  in  a  gUsad  hoaae.  oanstructed  for  forcing,  or  for  tbe 
giovth  offender  plaifli. 

The  object  of  a  bark-bed  is  to  produce  artificial  warmth 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  materials  of  which  it  consisu. 
and  at  Uie  same  time  to  keep  the  rvunosphere  of  the  house 
constantly  damp.  Gardener:,  usv  n  iur  all  plauu  whicli  re- 
quire what  they  call  bottom  heat ;  that  is  to  say.  for  all 
species  which  are  natives  of  tropical  climates,  and  for  pine- 
apples especially  ;  hut  itia  not  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  greenhouse  plants,  except  eonetittes  for  striking  their 
cuttings.   [Sec  Cuttikos.J 

In  construciini?  a  bark  bed,  the  coarsest  bark  which  can 
be  obtained  after  the  tanners  have  used  it  should  be  selected, 
^^ffflMl^t  it  is  found  that  the  slowness  of  the  fermentation, 
and  conseqnenliy  the  steadiness  of  the  heat  ipven  off,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  «se  of  tbe  fragments  of  huk  employed : 
small  tan,  broken  into  minute  pieces  by  machinerj',  alihoiigh 
often  the  only  material  to  be  Lad,  should  consequently  never 
be  used  if  it  can  be  a%'oidcd.  After  having  bren  sl);.'lu]y 
dried  by  being  spread  in  the  sun,  llie  tun  i«  fir»t  latd  in 
heaps,  covered  with  mati,  until  fermentation  has  commenced ; 
it  is  then  transferred  to  the  brick,  pit,  in  which  it  is  finally  to 
nmain.  Having  been  lightly  but  evenly  arranged  in  the 
pis,  an  1  the  glass  roof  of  the  house  having  been  closed, 
tho  tun  IS  lel't  to  undergo  fermentation ;  which  at  first  is 
violent,  evolving  more  heat  than  any  plants  could  bear. 
But  in  a  few  days  it  subsides  ;  and  when  the  temperature 
of  tbe  bed  has  fallen  to  96^  it  is  in  a  proper  state  to 
leeoivo  the  pots,  which  are  to  be  plunged  in  it.  The  beat 
wilt  gradnally,  hot  very  slowly  diminish  to  60^,  below  whieh 
it  is  ".rarcely  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  gardeners,  that  the 
tan  should  be  retained  ;  but  the  temperature  may  n  second 
time  be  raise<i  to  70"  or  80**,  by  turning  the  tan  over,  or  fer- 
mentation may  be  further  renevve<l  by  the  addition  of  a 
toaU  quantity  of  yeast.  The  temperature  of  the  un  is 
gmeraUy  judged  of  by  feeling  the  end  of  a  sticfc  which  is 
tnrust  into  the  centre  of  the  bed ;  but  as  it  is  impoesible 
to  use  rudi?  a  test  as  this  with  any  accuracy,  it  i>  now 
more  customary  to  employ  what  is  called  a  Brccgazzi  »  ther- 
mometer, which  cDnsisth  of  a  common  thermometer  intro- 
duced into  the  buUow  c<nd  uf  a  pole,  and  thus  protected  from 
being  broken  when  thrust  into  the  tan. 

It  is.  however,  found  that,  after  ptocunng  the  best  kind  of 
material,  Hm  heat  of  a  bark-bed  eannot  be  mabtained  so 
steadily  or  so  Ion:;  as  is  desirable  ;  and  it  has  been  recom- 
mended tu  substitute  fallen  oak'leavos,  which  can  easily  be 
collected  in  the  autumn.  These  ferment  much  more  slowly 
than  oak-bark,  and  never  acquire  so  high  a  temperature 
H  the  maximum  of  that  substance ;  and  as  they  are  less 
•spenstve,  tbav  should  always  be  used  when  they  can  he 
procured.  It  it,  however,  to  be  lemembend,  that  no  other 
lcave<<  than  those  of  the  oak,  or  of  some  other  plant  equaUy 
abuundiDK  in  tannin,  answer  the  purpose  so  well. 

NotwitDstanding  the  quantity  of  he,^t  given  out  by  a 
bark-bed,  it  is  always  found  necessary  to  employ  tome  other 
mode  of  warming  a  liousc  in  addition  — cither  by  smoke- 
flues,  or  hot- water,  or  steam-pipes;  and  this  being  Uie 
case,  and  sneh  oontrivanoes  bein^  of  diemselves  sufoeient 
to  raise  the  atmosphere  to  any  temperature  thai  can  be  re- 
quin  d,  a  question  has  been  started,  whether  a  bark-bed  is 
really  of  any  use.  We  have  alrearly  stated  that  the  ohject 
of  a  bark-bed  is  to  produce  artificial  warmth  by  fermonta 
tton,  and  moisture  in  tne  aunospnere  oy  parting  with  its 
water.  80  Auras  these  otjecta  go.  they  can  certainly  be 


abundantly  and  more  efficiently  supplied  by  other  means :  tiM 
warmth  by  flues  or  water-pipes,  and  the  moisture  by  open 

tanks,  or  by  steam -cocks,  or  by  watering  the  floors  and  walla 
of  a  hot-house.  But  there  still  remains  what  gardeuers  call 
bottom-Juat—a.  word  in  which  one  would  think  there  was 
some  msgio.  such  wonderful  effects  do  th^  attribute  to  it. 
But  whatever  may  have  happened  when  tboteeentral  torn, 
in  which  some  philosophers  believe,  were  in  action  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  no  case  now  known  in  which 
plants  grow  in  a  soil  which  even  approaches  lo  such  a  tcm- 
pcnittire  as  that  supplied  by  a  bark-b«id.  On  the  sandy 
shores  of  some  tropical  countries,  where  the  ihcrmometer, 
plunged  into  the  earth,  will  sometimes  stand  at  120^,  no 
plants  can  grow  except  a  few  bulbs,  which  are  buried  deep 
below  the  surfaee,  and  !)ey  )iul  the  reach  of  this  excessive 
heat.  In  the  naked  plains  of  the  tropics,  where  tbe 
temperature  of  the  soil  must  necessarily  be  the  highest 
from  the  beatint;  of  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  vugetation 
is  always  starved  and  stUBMd,  and  fitted  only  for  tbe  sus- 
tenance of  hard,  wiry  grasses,  ahraba  whose  branches  are 
converted  into  spines,  and  patm-tiees;  while  m  the  foresta 
and  woodlands  of  those  same  countries,  where  the  earth  is 
constantly  shaded  and  cool,  tho  most  splendid  specimens  of 
I  vegetation  are  developed.  No  observations  have,  as  far  as 
we  know,  been  made  upon  the  temperature  uf  the  earth  in 
such  situaticms ;  hot  there  is  a  test  by  which  U  may  b« 
judged  of  with  some  acenraey.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
most  tropioal  countries  there  exist  plants  called  water- 
vines — climbing  or  twining  plants,  whose  stems,  when 
wounded,  discharge  a  considerable  quantity  of  clear  fluid, 
which  travellers  drink  with  avidity,  in  consequen  u:  it* 
delightful  coolness.  We  have,  for  iu»tanec,  the  Jetracera 
potcUotia,  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  Phytocrene  gtaixntea,  in 
India.  Now  tbe  coolness  of  tbe  sap  of  these  plants  must  be 
owing  to  that  of  the  earth  from  which  the  roots  extraetttd  it ; 
and  therefore  it  would  appear  that  the  temperature  of  tbe 
earth  in  the  wooded  parL-i  of  the  tropics  is  not  greater  in 
proportion  to  thf  atmospheric  boat  than  in  this  country. 
except  m  plains  where  pluntt  can  scarcely  grow.  We  naay 
therefore  conclude  that  bottom-heat  is  useless,  or  wonej 
and  that  bark-beds  are  only  rude  and  eznenstvw  con- 
trivances to  obtain  heat  and  moisture  in  a  bn-mmae. 

BARK.  There  are  several  kinds  of  bark,  which  enter 
lai^ely  into  commerce,  and  are  used  for  patcesse^s  in  ilne 
arts,  or  for  medicines.  The  principal  kinds  in  the  first  of 
these  classes,  of  which  we  shall  give  some  ammnt,  are — 

Oak  Bark, 

C2ork  Bark. 

Mimosa,  or  WatOe  Bailt,  and 

Quercitron  Bark. 

Amon^  the  descriptions  of  bark  used  for  mc<licines  we 
shall  notice  only  that  known  under  the  name  of  Je.«uit->'  or 
Peruvian  Bark  :  the  others  are  not  of  much  cotnmercial  im- 
portance. Some  other  kinds  of  bark,  as  Cinnamon  and 
Cassia,  will  be  noticed  in  other  parts  of  tltis  work. 

Odk  Bark. — (German.  Eieheimwie,  Lohe ;  Dateh.  Rtm, 
Punnf:  Danish, /?ar*,  Gart-n-hark ;  SveAiih,  Bark,  Kkbark : 
French.  Tun  Brut,  Err/rrr  de  Ch^ne ;  Italian,  Scorxu  dt 
QufTcia — Corti  rrvt  dei/a  Qu  •  1  Spanish,  Corteza  d/?  I-'r, 
nna  ;  Portuguese,  Catca  do  CarvaUio ;  Russian,  Dubowui 
Kora;  Polish.  Dab  (Jarbartki ;  Latin.  QnfreutCorteT.) 

For  a  long  time,  oah-bork  was  the  only  substaaoe  used  in 
England  Inr  the  process  of  tanning;  and  It  waa  thm 
employed  for  ages,  without  tlie  tanners  knowing  what  \»eri' 
tlic  ))ropcrtjcs  of  the  suhstance  which  produced  the  ohomicai 
change  whereby  huics  are  converted  into  leather.  The  in- 
creasing demand  for  oak-bark  beyond  the  means  of  supply 
so  raisM  its  marketable  value,  that  an  investigation  bwame 
necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  when  the  nature  of 
fbeee  properties  was  diseoverad,  some  cheeper  snbstaaee* 
micbt  be  found  to  answer  as  substitutes. 

Other  substances  besides  oak-bark  had  hef  rc  that  tan 
been  used  fur  making  leather  in  other  countries.  Among 
these  substances  wore  heath,  gall-nuts,  birch-tree  bark, 
myrtlc-ieaveH,  leaves  «f  wild  laurel,  and  vfllow-bark.  In 
oak  saw-dust  WM  applied  with  some  sueosts  in  Bog- 
land  to  tho  purpose  of  tanning ;  and  this  plan  haa  been 
since  pursued  in  Germany. 

The  result  of  invcst^atitms  showed  that  the  tanning 
power  of  oak-hark  resided  in  a  peculiar  astringent  suhstanec, 
to  which,  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  name  of 
tannin  has  been  given.  In  more  recent  times.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  dotermiaed,  by  a  series  of  soEperiments,  the  relMien 
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▼•lue  to  the  tanner  ofdiftKiiit  mlMteiieM  in  vhiebtaiuiiii 
b  found :  and  he  bas  tbown  thst  B|11m.  of  otk-bark  am, 

in  this  rcspi  (  t  .  [ual  to  2jlbs.  of  galls,  to  3 Mis  of  sumach, 
Id  7i  lbs.  ol  bark  of  the  JLoiccster  willow,  to  1 1  lbs.  of  bark 
of  the  Spanish  chestnut,  to  18  lbs.  df  cln-twrkt  and  to  SI  lbs. 
of  eommon  willow-bark. 

To  prepare  oak-bark  for  use,  it  is  ground  to  a  cnar^ 
powder  between  cast-iron  cylinders,  and  in  that  state  is  put 
into  the  tan-pit,  in  alternate  layers,  with  tho  skins  to  be  pre- 
)«ared.  A  better  method  sometimes  employed  is  to  make 
an  infusion  of  llie  bark  in  water,  which  aissulves  and  hoids 
the  tannin.  The  action  of  this  substance  upon  skins  may  be 
ex^oined  in  a  few,  words.  Before  the  ikin  a  subjected  to 
the  tHming  prooe^,  the  hair,  epiderinia,  and  anv  tiesby  or 
fatty  parts  adhering  to  them,  must  bo  removed ;  the  re- 
mainder consists  wholly  of  fjelatine,  a  substance  capable  of 
being  dissolved  in  water,  and  which  then  forms  the  sub- 
stance well  known  as  glue.  Tannin,  a&  we  have  seen,  is 
likewise  readily  soluble  in  water ;  but  \he  two  substances, 
when  btiMgbt  tosatiier,  Cmn  tbo  iniolable  and  imputrnceni 
eompomid  eallaa  leather. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  proportion  of  tannin  which 
oaii-bark  contains  vanes  materially  accordinjf  to  the  season 
in  which  it  is  cut.  If  taken  in  the  spring,  it  ha«  four  and  a 
half  times  the  quantity,  in  a  given  weight,  compared  with 
what  it  would  have  if  cut  in  winten  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
likewise  diacovned  thai  the  {Koportaoa  is  iattuenoed  by  the 
age  of  the  tree,  tannin  being  mora  abandtnt  in  tbe  bark  of 
young  thr.ii  nf  I'.d  trees. 

In  the  Ixxks  of  the  Custom  House  no  ihsina  tiuii  is  made 
between  different  descriptions  of  hark  used  for  tanning  and 
dyeing;  so  that  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  quantity  of 
Mldiatk  which  we  receive  from  forei|^  countries.  A  very 
near  approximation  to  the  truth  may  be  made,  however, 
by  knowing  the  places  whence  the  importationt  are  brought. 
Judging  in  this  manner,  it  appears  that,  in  addition  to  the 
supply  of  British  f>^rowth,  as  to  the  aitiount  of  which  we  have 
no  means  of  judging,  the  annual  consumption  of  oak-bark 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  forty  thousand  tons,  more 
than  onn-lMilf  of  which  is  brought  Ikom  tbe  Netherlands,  the 
remainder  coming  from  Germany  and  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  duty  payable  on  importation,  if  from  any 
British  possession,  is  one  penny ;  and  if  ftem  m  flweign 
country,  eightponce  per  hundred  weight. 

Cork  BorA.— (German,  Kork;  Dutoh,  Kork,  Kurk,  Vlot- 
hout;  Danish,  Korktrae ;  Swedish,  Korkira}  French* 
Lifgf;  IMmn,  Sughero,  Swero ;  Spanish^Cbrdlo;  Pw- 
tu  guesc,  Cortina  de  Sovreiro ;  Ruamn,  JTonlOMW-CMraiPO  ; 
Polish,  Korkowa ;  lAtin,  Su^er.) 

The  substance  commonly  known  as  cork  is  the  outer  bark 
of  an  evergreen  oak.  which  grows  abundantly  in  Portugal, 
Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and  Italy.  The  greateit  quan- 
tity of  cork-hark  oaed  in  Europe  is  sapplied  by  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  that  vludi  it  of  the  beat  qtiality  is  grown  in 
Frnnce. 

Cork  was  known  and  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  latter  of  whom  sometimes  employed  it  as  we  do,  for  tho 
•kipping  of  casks,  and  also  for  the  soles  to  women's  winter 
shoes.    (Plin.  xvi.  8.) 

The  canful  removal  of  the  outer  bark  fkon  Oo  eork-tree 
ikon  not  in  any  way  injure  it,  as  tUs  onter  baik  is  really 
dead  bark;  on  the  contrary  it  is  stated  that  the  tree  grows 
more  vigorously  and  lives  longer,  in  ci>nseq«ence  of  being 
thus  stripped.  This  operation  is  first  performed  when  the 
tree  is  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  may  be  repeated  once  in 
every  eight  or  ten  years. 

Ttw  taX9ltaf^a%  is  of  little  or  no  vafaie ;  but  the  pro- 
dtiee  beeomes  greatar  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality  at 
each  successive  cutting.  The  months  of  July  and  Augiut 
are  chosen  for  perforroinif  this  operation.  A  cork-tree, 
thus  penodically  barked,  will  live  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
Tbe  inner  bark  oontains  a  considerable  proportion  of  tannin, 
but  cannot  be  removed  without  killing  the  tree.  This  de- 
i^tnictive  plan  is  resorted  to  in  Corsica,  where  the  oork-oak 
is  indigenous,  and  so  abundant,  that  vast  numbers  of  tbo 
trees  arn  cut  down  every  vi  ar,  ti  e  outer  bark  being  used  as 
cork,  which,  however,  is  not  of  ^ood  quality,  the  inner  bark 
being  sold,  principally  at  Marseilles,  to  the  tanners ;  and  the 
trunks  and  branches  being  burned  figr  the  nke  of  the 
ashes.  It  is  usnal,  when  eerk-bark  v  taken  flan  the  trees, 
to  char  it  slightly,  in  order  to  improve  the  texture  by  closir 
the  pores;  but  this  burning  occasions  that  peculiar  mii 

"  imfoor  wkkb  it  so  ft«i|«nit^ 


impartsd  to  liqaon  wkidh  havo  beoa  ttufftA  bf  oork  thw 
treated.  Some  yean  ago  an  attempt  was  msflo  to  avoid  ' 

this  evil  by  using  cork-hark  which  is  not  m  cM,  the 
texture  of  which  is  so  clo^e  a-s  not  to  need  the  aid  ot  fire ; 
but  tliis  bark  is  tix)  thin  lor  ordinary  purposes,  and  could 
only  \>o.  us«d  by  cementing  two  or  more  layers  of  it  together. 
The  risk  of  bad  llatKRir  via  by  this  means  altogether 
avoided ;  but,  for  some  nsflon  or  other«  the  plan  baa  not 
been  persevered  in. 

Cork  is  light,  porous,  readily  compressible  and  very  elastic. 
The  first-mentioned  of  these  qualities,  its  lightness,  occa- 
sions it  to  bo  used  as  floats  for  fishing-nets.  &c.  For  its 
more  general  employment,  that  of  stopping  bottlee.  it  is 
cuUarly  fitted  by  its  oompressibili^  and  dastiei^,  irttUo  iU 
pores  are  sufficiently  minute  to  prevent  the  passage  dirougb 
them  of  the  fluids  which  it  is  meant  to  confine. 

The  quantity  of  cork-hark  annually  imported  for  use  into 
this  kingdom,  on  an  avtirage  of  the  last  five  years,  is  44,551 
cwts.,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  comes  from  Portugal,  whence 
it  is  brought  principally  as  dunnage  in  ships  loaded  with 
wine.  It  pays  a  duty  on  importation  of  Be.  per  cwt.  A 
protecting  duty  in  fr  v  rir  of  the  cork-cutters  of  England 
is  imposed  ujxm  luanufacturcd  corks,  amounting  to  7*. 
per  lb. 

Mimtna,  or  Haitle  Bark, ~Thi&  hark  is  collected  from 
two  species  of  the  mimosa,  which  are  plentifhlly  found  in 
New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New  Zealand, 
where,  at  least  in  the  Britiab  eetdements,  it  is  used  for  tbe 

manufacture  of  leather.  This  bark  contains  about  l.'iU  lbs. 
of  pure  tannin  in  every  ton  weight,  which  is  only  about 
three-fif\hs  of  the  proportion  yielded  by  the  best  white  oak 
bark.  It  is  also  said  that  it  gives  a  reddish  colour  to  the 
leather*  wUdi,  although  it  does  not  actually  lower  its  value 
in  use,  craates  a  prejuoiee  an^st  it  in  tbe  market.  As  long 
ago  as  1833  a  smul  quantity  of  fluid  extract  of  this  bark 
was  brought  to  London  from  Australia,  iind,  after  having 
been  subjected  to  trial  by  some  tanners,  was  purchased  by 
them.  Since  that  time,  importations  of  the  bark  in  its  crude 
state,  as  well  as  in  tbe  form  of  an  extract,  have  continually 
been  made.  Tbe  impculatioos  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  years  1832  and  1833,  wera  SMIO  and  24,540 
cwts.  respectively :  it  is  subject  to  the  merely  nominal  duty 
of  ]d.  per  cw  I 

Quercitron  Bark. —  i  his  name  has  been  given  to  Uio  bark 
of  adescription  of  oak,  the  quercu*  nigra,  or  /tnc/orta,  which 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  It  is  used  as  a  dyeing  stuff 
for  impaiting  a  yellow  colour,  the  different  sbadM  or  whieb 
depend  upon  the  choice  of  the  substance  employed  as  a 
mordant.  This  bark  was  first  brought  into  use  in  England 
by  Dr.  Bancrolt,  who  ■  1  in  ned  an  excltisi%'e  patent  for  its 
application  to  this  purpo&e.  The  colouring  matter  resides 
wholly  in  tke  inner  bark  of  tbe  tree;  the  outer  bark  is 
therefore  ranevad  jjNffvioos  to  its  being  packed  in  casks  M 
shipment.  Querettion  bark  wWeh  has  been  previoudy 
ground  in  a  mill  gives  out  its  colouring  mattrr  to  watw 
when  heated  to  the  temperature  of  lUO'  Fahrenheit.  If 
a  higher  degree  of  heat  be  used,  the  tanmn  whicli  the  bark 
contains  will  also  be  dissolved,  and  this  will  impart  a  brown 
tinge  to  the  dye  which  it  is  desinUe  to  avoid.  For  this 
reason  the  dya  nmst  always  be  separalsd  ftom  tho  bark  bo* 
fore  it  is  used.  The  ookniring  matter  obtained  fnm  tfie 
quercitron-hark  of  commerce  is  equal  to  that  yielded  by 
eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  weld*  The  average  annual 
consumption  o' quercitron-bark  in  this  country,  during  the 
five  years  endmg  with  1831,  was  22,62.5  cwt.  Since  that 
time  no  separate  account  of  this  article  has  been  kept  at 
the  Custom-home:  it  is  sulyect  to  an  inqmrC  duty  of  %d, 
per  cwt 

Peruvian  BorA.— German,  Chinarinde,  Fi^berrindc ; 
Dutch,  Kina,  Quinqmna ;  Danish,  Kina,  Chinabark; 
Swedish.  Feberbark ;  French,  Quinquina ;  Italian,  China ; 
Spanish,  Qurina;  Portngnese,  Qitrnftiuia ;  Russian,  CAtn- 
cAina;  Polisb,  JTiBwifawiMwi;  Lstin,  Cmjuanot  Cort#» 
Peruriamis. 

Three  principal  species  of  this  bark  arc  known  in  com- 
merce, viz.,  tho  pale,  the  red,  and  tho  yellow  Peruvian  bark. 
The  first  of  these,  the  original  cinchona  of  Peru,  is  now  be- 
come scarce.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  cinchona  lancifolia, 
and  is  imnoited  in  chests,  each  containing  200lbs.  weight, 
and  eaiefluly  covered  with  skins.  It  comes  in  quilled  pieow 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  and  ofvariotis  thicknesses, 
internally  the  colour  is  of  a  pale  fawn  or  cuinamon  hue,  but 
'  tho  baifcaMunea  a  pale  orange  colour.  It 
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u  nearly  odourleM  when  dry,  but  it  very  tenubly  sroroatic 
while  undur  the  proceu  of  diecortion. 

Rod  I  il  k  i<i  taken  from  the  diukom  obbmgi/olMt  whiob 
is  fuuud  growwg  un  the  Andes.  It  is  imported  in  Ttriottt- 
»ized  pieces  packed  in  rhcstsi,  lantaininf?  each  from  100  to 
1 50  lb:i.  lu  eoluur  is  tliat  of  a  raddish  brown :  iu  taste  is 
not  M  bitter  M  tiuit «( lb*  pife  viiNty,  bat  gmlljr  QMre 

Yellow  Peruvun  bwk  was  first  brought  into  use  in  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1790 :  it  is  obtainM  from  tho  dnrhona 
cordi/oiia,  which  grows  at  Quito  and  Santa  F^.  This  variety 
is  iaipirtf  'l  in  pieceis.  su:nc  quilled  and  others  flat,  of  frum 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  length,  packed  in  chests  containing 
from  90  to  100  lbs.  each.  The  colour  approaches  to  that  of 
«a  orange ;  it  gim  out,  in  deaoction,  an  odour  verr  similar 
to  that  of  pale  barfc;  its  title  it  more  bitter,  but  it  is  not 
astringent  Its  goodness  is  judged  of  by  the  rolour.  If  it 
lose4  its  orange  tint,  and  takes  that  of  pale  yellow,  it  ia  not 
&o  vuluablc.  and  it  is  stiU  «««ie  vhiMi  AT  n  dirkcaknr,  be- 
tween r««i  and  yellow. 

Ilia  said  that  the  native  Indians  were  unacquainted  with 
the  medioioal  virtnea  of  this  bark,  end  that  iu  ettoaflj  in 
caste  of  fever  wat  eeddenteUf  dlteo«wed  by  the  Jetutto, 
whence  tho  name,  by  which  it  is  very  generslly  known,  of 
Jeaml!*'  burk.  It  was  first  broUL'bt  to  Europe  m  1G32,  but 
more  than  half  a  century  elapsed  tliorcafier  before  it»  use 
became  at  oil  extensive  in  this  quurler  of  the  world.  Hum- 
boldt states  that  from  12.0UO  to  14.000  quintal*,  or  ewtK.are 
•nau«lly«]tporttd  fkooi  Peru.  The  qttaiititiet  tni|NHrieil  into 
this  kingdom  in  1B32and  1839were:{S6,998mdSS.'),767lbs. 
re'^peetively,  but  nearly  tlie  whult"  '  -e-expuried  to  other 
parts  uf  Kurupc.  the  c|uanl;ty  rcuincti  fur  consumption  in 
the  two  yearn  ha\  inc  been  only  49.59*  Ibt.  It  pftjl  %  duty. 
OQ  importation,  of  Id.  per  lb. 

(Thomson's  Sytlem  of  Chemittry;  Library  of  Enter- 
t«Aimg  Kitmbu**  Va^ttajblB  aublttamuh  volt.  i.  and  iiL ; 

BARK.  PERUVIAN.  MEDICAL  U8BB  OF.  [fl«> 

Cinchona ] 

BARKAL,  JKBKL  BAHKAU  a  rtjmarkable  saodsloue- 
rock  in  Nubta,  which  stands  isolated  about  a  miU  fispm  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  village  of  Meraw*.  Hpd  in  the 
diatriet  of  the  Shey  kid  Arafat.  whic&  now  forms  part  of  tho 
lovfldmment  of  Dongola  unte  the  Pnehn  of  Egvpt :  Barkal 
ia  in  IS""  3)'  N.  lat..  and  31*  46'  E.  long.  The  rock  ri^es 
abruptly  on  all  side^.  and  quite  perpendicularly  on  the  side 
towards  the  ri\cr,  to  the  heij;ht  of  nearly  4uo  feel,  forming 
a  wide  plateau  at  the  summit,  lu  circumference  at  the 
hue  is  aliout  twenty  fi>w  minillpi'  walk.  It  is  evident,  from 
IM  mmeine  of  wm^  gnwt  temples  at  the  foot  (tf  it.  that  it 
vat  %  apot  devoted  in  very  remote  times  to  religious  rites. 
The  temples,  -.vhirh  are  five  or  six  in  number,  lie  between 
the  mouiitaui  and  the  river.  Tlie  most  remaikablt:  arc  the 
one  called  the  Typhonium,  and  the  Great  Temple.  The 
Typhoniiim.  the  best  preserved  of  all,  was  dedicated  to 
Tsphun,  or  the  evil  genius,  as  appear*  from  several  figures 
of  Tvphon  still  remaining.  The  temple  is  108  feet  in 
length ;  iu  entrance  faces  tho  S.8.E.  The  fore  part  of  tlie 
Umple  is  a  regular  construction;  and  the  further  or  inner 
part  is  excavated  in  the  rock  itself.  In  the  Gr»t  iiali.  or 
vestibule,  are  eight  pillars  with  figures  of  Tvphon.  four  on 
each  side,  forming  the  central  avenue,  or  atiMi  leading  to  a 
•acond  chamber,  which  was  covered  by  a  ttona  loor  eup- 
ported  by  eight  pillare  with  Isis- headed  capitals.  The  pillars 
are  34  feet  i n  diameter  and  I S  feet  h  i  gh .  Th e  1  m  1  i  v  .  s  a  ss  u  re.  1 
Riippel  that  ti  f  r  .of  had  fallt-ii  [i  h[i1  v  twenty  the  year?; 
before,  incoiiat-fjutnceofaaeaithquake.  The  third  chamber, 
orcella,  at,  well  as  the  sanctuary  beyond  it,  and  also  two 
lateral  chambers,  are  excavated  in  tha  rack.  Two  mora 
Typhon  columns  support  the  roof  of  the  oella.  The  waUa 
are  adorned  with  lueroglyphu»  and  figures  of  god^s  and 
kings  in  high  relief ;  among  which  those  of  Isis.  Amwoii. 
Apis,  Horu:»,  and  Mendes.  are  di»tinguishabla.  Sevwalof 
the  rilievos,  however,  have  been  defa^. 

The  Great  Temple,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  monu- 
mcnu  in  Nubia,  hes  north-east  of  the  INr^ntura,  and  i«  at 
eome  distitnce  from  the  rock ;  it  is  likewbedivirled  into  halle 
er  chambers,  and  was  entirely  a  conslructe'l  1  i  ti  a,  but  the 
walLi  arc  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  base^  una  iraguii  iiLi 
only  of  Its  sevcuty-Clght  pdlars  are  diACermble.  Two  enur- 
niuus  props  Li.  each  6A  French  ivet  long  and  nearly  4U 
feel  in  tlucllne:j4,  form  the  front  of  the  temple :  the  entrance 
between  them  is  IS  M  wida.  t\m  fint,  tw  outer  hali,  is  i 


1 26  feet  long  and  somewhat  1^  in  width ;  the  lateral  waUs 
are  aeven  feet  thidt.  This  hall,  which  was  adorned  with 
several  large  nilhu^  wat  divided  firom  tha  second  hall 
by  propyla  21  fbet  thick,  between  whirh  is  theentranre  13 

feet  wide.  The  second  hall  is  14G  feet  1  1  md  s3  ftet 
wide.  It  had  at  the  farthesitetnl,  leadmg  ivt.taiu»  the  sanc- 
tuary, a  portico  consisting  of  three  rows  ol  piliars  supporting 
a  sionc  roof:  the  whole  is  now,  fallen  to  tlie  graun£ 
Only  one  of  the  pillars  waa  atanding  when  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton  visited  Barkal:  it  wat  S4  fbet  6  inehee  in  hei«^ 
and  waa  composed  of  siztean  pieces  of  stone.  The  third 
chamber  is  y,  f.  1  t  long  aud  41  feet  wide,  and  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  jijrti.iun  walls  from  two  lateral  chaiubera  of 
smaller  iliineiisioiis.  The  middle  chamber  bos  tn'o  rows  of 
five  pillars  each,  with  as  many  soulptured  square  stones, 
one  between  each  two  pillan,,  and  wfaidh  Riippel  believes 
to  have  been  votivs altars.  A  paiutage  l.i  feet  wide,  like  all 
the  othcn  in  a  hnc  with  die  outer  entrance  of  the  temple, 
leads  from  this  chafhber  into  the  next,  it  is  3G  feetsquare, 
and  sUnds,  like  ilie  preceding,  between  two  lateral  cham- 
bers. At  the  farthest  end,  facing  the  entrance,  is  an  altar 
of  grey  granite,  fiMir  fact  nine  inoMs  square  at  the  bate;  the 
sides  are  beautifbUy  aeolptttred.  though  iqjtiied  in  aavatal 
places.  Of  the  two  lateral  chambers,  one  forms  a  side  rhapel 
with  ito  small  vestibule  and  sanctuary  ;  but  ilie  other,  or 
western  one,  seems  to  have  1  ■  1  totally  separatefl  by  v».-ills 
from  the  reinaiuder  of  iImj  temple,  ttie  only  entrance  to  u  being 
by  a  passage  through  the  exterior  wall.  Just  ouuide  « 
this  passage  stands  an  altar  of  freestone,  about  10  fitet  long ; 
the  stdet  have  baa  ralleb,  representing  slaves  of  both  sexes, 
with  hands  and  feet  tied,  and  a  r.ipi'  r  M:nd  their  ne<  ks. 
Two  \ulliires  are  behind  them,  as  il  eagt  r  to  fea.^t  on  ihi-ic 
bo<!:,  s  Tiiese  are  indic-alions  of  human  sacrktices  l>eing 
oncv  in  practioo  here.  Within  the  insulated  chamber  i»  a 
square  block  of  polished  granite  7  feet  10  indmaqwa^ 
and  teulptttiad  with  hianiglyphios.  On  tha  uppv  Huftta 
holes  are  teen,  in  which  probably  the  stetue  of  some 
deity  was  fixed.  At  the  farthest  cnd'  jf  ti^e  central  chamber, 
or  sanctuary,  l,.t.intul  the  granite  nliar.      a  uatruw 

openini;  w  hich  leads  into  a  succession  oi'  conip  irattvely  small 
chaiuberii,  of  ditfercnt  sizcis,  and  coramunicatmg  with  each 
other.  These  funned  ihe  farthest  extremity  ol  (be  building, 
the  whoto  length  of  which  is  nearly  tW  feet,  aoconltog  to 
Riippel,  in  a  tine  fl.X.  by  8.  and  N.W.  by  N.,  the  frunt 
being  to  the  S.E.  It  is  remarkable  that  tlie  laler.d  walls, 
looking  t4ivvards  the  N.K.,  are  ihieker  than  thuM>  on  the 
opposite  side.  Both  Riippel  and  Waddington  have  given 
plans  of  this  temple,  but  neir  respective  statemeou  ui  the 
dimensions  differ  in  aevarri  partieulars  from  each  other. 
Mr.  Waddington.  however,  acknowledges  that  he  gives  his 
gruund  plan  with  some  dittidencs,  owing  to  the  nunous 
condition  of  the  buihhng. 

Neai  the  Typhonium  and  the  Great  Temple  are  the 
remains  of  several  other  temples,  and  of  another  building 
mado  of  brick,  firsgments  of  the  lower  wall  of  wbiah  am 
seen  about  twofbat  above  tha  gtoond.  Beiure  tho  northern 
entrance  of  this  building,  two  fine  liong  of  red  granite  were 
found  reclining  at  full  length  and  looking  towards  ea.ch  other 
They  are  about  seven  feet  in  length.  '  )  of  the  two  was 
bnikcn  into  several  pieces  when  first  seen  in  1820.  (See 
A  Narrative  0/  the  ExptdUiom  lo  Dmgtia  toti  Stnmmtr 
J.  Munray.  LoimLdo.  Iia2.) 

Theae  two  Ikias  ware  brought  from  Barkal  by  Loid 
Prudhoo,  in  1S3'2,  and  they  nuw  he  at  the  entrance  of  t^ws 
now  Egyptian  Room  in  the  Briti>h  Museum.  Tlie  iiiatenal 
is  a  llcsh-culuurcd  granite  ;  and  tbo  execution  p:>ssesscs  a 
high  degree  of  uiiinl,  though  one  of  the  anintaU  kupenor 
to  the  other.  Both  of  tho  lions  are  in  a  reclining  posture, 
one  Iving  on  his  right  aide  and  tlie  other  on  tha  left  1  iiere 
erehieroglyphioB  and  cartouches,  supposed  toeonta  in  proper 
names,  t  n  both  of  the  figures. 

.'Vi  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from  Mount  Barkal. 
and  both  to  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  ot  it,  are  two  groups  of 
small  pyratnuls,  of  various  sizes,  many  of  them  in  good  pro- 
servation.  The  largest  of  these  which  are  entire  u  about 
40  fisat  high.  Several  of  them  Imva  small  exterior  tempiat 
attached  to  one  sida,  with  an  outer  door  and  an  inner  one 
walled  up,  kading  apparently  into  the  interior  of  the  pyramid. 
The  interior  walls  of  these  temples  are  oinameiitcd  with 
hicrogl>pliics  and  representations  of  apotheoses,  ^<'.  The 
roofs  oi'  the  tompks  are  dat.  but  one  of  them  is  arohed,  which 
is  a  ramaikabla  vngulahty,  as  they  all  appear  to  ha  of  tha 
samefga.  Thty  aia  pinbaUir  ttpnlttaaj  atnnMtnl^  nil 
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■My  hvn  fbmnd  of  tlv«  Neetopolis  of  Napata.  the 
•ntwnt  Rthiopjaa  mtf  which  some  suppose  to  have  stood 
near  this  place.  With  rcirard  ti)  the  ^ix-At  temples,  Rflppel 
ascribes  most  of  them  to  the  uge  of  Ethiopian  tj^ivatness,  af^er 
that  natKHi  hud  conquered  Sgyflt,  or  about  the  eighth 
century  twfore  Christ.  tiioMt  niina  m&«ia«d  unknown  to 
lltnoiMntta  tin  isso.  whon  Hio  expMition  of  Ismail  PiHShn 
penetrated  into  Donroll  and  Senn:\ar.  The  flnst  Eurppean 
traveller  who  visilea  them  was  Mr.  Waddington  ;  he  was 
fultowed  by  Cailliaud  in  18i!l  :  and  Cailliaud  was  followed 
hy  Dr.  Rapoel  in  18S4>5.  who  has  given  a  very  minute 
description  or  tlMtD*  llm  wliiih  (ha  datnOn  an  ^ 
taken. 

CWwUington^  tnd  Hantmry't  FMl  fo  SlMopt^s  CUl- 

baud,  ybycti^f  d  ^fern'e  •  Rfippel.  Mien  in  HrnHmti  kor- 

do/an,  und  Pflrai<ic/)en  Amb/en.) 

BARKING,  a  insirket-town  in  the  tuunty  of  Essex,  a1»mit 
eight  miles  east  of  London.  It  lies  in  the  hundred  of 
BecoRlree.  ina  panshalso  called  Barkinf^.theoircumferenreof 
which  w  ohottt  thirty  miles ;  this  parisb  contains  1 0,1 70  acres, 
ofwhidi  rasn  isenitiveted  1and.«ul«bottt  IdOO  belonging  to 
HainauU  Fore'^t,  wliich  inchtde*  within  it^  litnits  the  w ell- 
known  Fairlop  Oak  :  under  the  sliarlo  of  uhieh  :i  fair  is  held 
on  the  (irst  Friday  i:i  Jul.  lii*  name  of  the  I'l.ioe  is  written 
JierechtHg,  Berektng,  Berhtjng,  in  old  records  ;  and  some 
antiquarians  derive  it  from  tiurgh-ing^'  The  IbrtiBoation  m 
the  moadow.'  Some  considemble  entrenebmente  are  still 
▼iaiUe  in  tlie  fields  abtmt »  quaiter  of  e  mitt  nortli  of  the  pre- 
sent town.  The  origin  of  the  town  is  not  distinctU  ascer- 
laiited;  bnt  liie  cotiseqiienee  whirh  it  «l»irn  ifolv  aeijuirL'd 
was  certainly  o\s  inp  to  its  eelehroted  Ahli'  \ ,  \\\v  founding  and 
subsequent  cAtablutimcnt  of  which  attracted  an  increasing 
Dopiiiation.  This  abbey,  uriginally  dediOlted  to  tbo  Vir<^in 
Marjr,  is  said  to  have'  been  the  richest  nuimerjr  and  the 
oldest  immdslion  in  England ;  but  this  is  an  error,  as 
Folkestone  nunnery  in  Kent  was  founded  many  years  bt  T  r 
and  both  Shaftesbury  and  Syon  nunnenea  "  ore  p  assessed 
of  lip^i  r  revenues.  Harking  Abbcv  was  foUtiderl  about  the 
year  67  7,  in  the  reign«  of  Sebbs  and  ^iphere,  kings  of  the  Bast 
Saxons,  hy  St.  Erkenwald,  bishop  of  London,  at  the  instance 
of  his  sister  Bthelburga,  who  was  sppointed  tiie  flist  ahbcas. 
Tins  ladysnd  several  of  the  fbllowing  abbesses  were  canoniaed 
after  death.  In  870  the  abbey  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
the  Danes,  and  the  nuns  were  killed  or  dispersed.  Beinn 
within  tlie  territories  ceded  by  Alfted  to  Godrun,  the 
DaniMi  king,  it  lay  desolate  until  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  it  was  rebuilt  and  lestoted  to  all  its  fonner 
apiondour  by  King  Edijar,  the  great  foundor  and  restorer 
of  religious  houses.  Some  historians  state,  that  at  the 
Norman  conquest  the  Conqueror  retired  to  this  abbey  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  and  remained  there  until 
the  completion  of  the  fortress  which  he  had  begun  in 
Londtm.  In  subsequent  times  the  government  of  the 
abbey  was  sometimes  assumed  by  the  queens  of  England  ; 
and  a  natunl  daughter  of  a  king  or  prince  of  the  blood  is 
occasionally  found  occupying  the  office  of  abbess.  In  1377 
the  convent  pelitimu'rl  to  be  excused  from  conti  ilnitiii',,'  an 
aid  to  the  king  at  the  time  of  a  thrcateiiifd  iuvaaiuu.  on 
account  of  the  expenses  which  they  had  btwn  obliged  to  incur 
in  repairing  the  great  damages  occasioned  by  a  terribie  inun- 
dation which  in  the  preceding  year  had  broken  down  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  at  Dagenham  ;  a  similar  statement  was 
often  made  at  subsequent  periods:  and  in  1410  it  is  stated 
that  the  revenues  of  the  convent  were  so  much  impaired,  in 
consequenre  of  the  expenditure  made  necessary  by  inun- 
(btions,  timt  none  of  the  ladies  had  mam  titan  JmUfteen 
shillings  a-year  ibr  clothes  and  neoasaaiiea. 

A  eonndenible  extent  of  gronnd  called  the  l«v«l,  near  the 
Tham-js.  lies  very  low,  5.0  th.it  in  hi^h  tides  the  water  is  hij^her 
than  this  land,  and  would  nverllow  it  if  not  kept  out  hy  em- 
bankments. It  not  easy  to  learn  when  an  embankment  was 
originaliy  formed  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  Abbess  of  Barking 
was  obliged  to  keep  it  up,  and  in  order  to  assist  her  in  perform- 
ing the  duty,  she  was  arivileged  to  cart  wood  lh>m  the  finest, 
by  the  trtinnts  of  Barking  and  Dagenfaam,  for  the  repair  of 
ttie  brpaehcs  of  the  embankment.  Tn  1707  a  breach  was 
uiado  by  a  \\\\ih.  tide,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  lUOO 
acres  of  rich  laud,  and  a  sand-bank  was  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  breach  which  reached  almost  half-way  across 
the  rivar,  and  was  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The  nro- 
l»rietora  spent  iiiara  than  the  Und  was  worth  in  enae»- 
vouring  to  xaeoitr  tr.  and  then  applied  to  patftement.  whleli 
took  up  tik!  mattor  aaa  pnUie  oancen ;  and  afkar  the  ftdluto 


of  another  party  in  the  attempt,  a  Captain  Perry  enfraged 
to  close  the  breach,  make  good  the  embankments,  and  re- 
move the  lisndbank,  fbr  the  sum  of  2i,'  nit/  H  '  ri,in[>li'tcd 
this  engagement  at  tlie  end  of  five  years,  but  at  an  expense 
of  19,0u(^.  beyond  his  estimate,  which  was,  however,  after- 
wards  made  saoi  to  him  by  p«riiuMnt.  The  whole  hank 
ia  now  kej^in  a  rery  roroplete  stoto  of  lepair  ander  tim 
superintendence  of  commis'^i  ncrs.  The  bank  is  from  eight 
to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  an  1  h  p  uh  exici  Jm  alonir  the  top 
for  the  wholo  distance. 

The  nuns  of  Barking  were  of  ihe  Bene<lietine  order.  The 
abbess  was  appointed  by  the  king  until  about  the  yearllM* 
when,  hy  the  inierfiife'nee  of  the  JPope.  the  elaolion  vaa 
vested  to  the  convent,  and  eonimed  by  the  royd  aadiori^. 
The  abbess  of  Bark  in:'  wis  w.f  of  the  four  who  were 
baronesses  in  right  of  liitu  .siiiLon  ;  for  bcin^^  possesged  of 
thirteen  kiiit;ht'!»  fees  and  a  half  she  held  her  laii;!>  of  ihe 
king  as  a  baronv  ;  and  though  her  sex  prevented  her  from 
having  a  seat  in  parliament  or  attending  the  king  in  the 
wars,  yet  she  always  fliraisbed  her  oooto  of  men  and  had 
ptaeedeiwe  over  otlMr  ahbesaes.  In  her  ooneent  aha  lived 
m  great  state:  her  household  consisted  of  chaplains,  an 
osquire,  L'enilemen,  gentlewomen,  yeon>en,  grooms,  a  clerk, 
a  yeomati-ei>ok,  a  room  cook,  a  puddinp-wife,  &e.  The 
last  abbess  was  Dorothy  Bartey,  who  had  a  pension  of 
138/.  €1;  %d.  per  annum  settled  on  her  when  the  convent 
was  aanenderad  to  Henry  VIIL  in  1M9 1  amaller  penstona 
were  also  given  to  the  nuns,  then  thitty  tn  namber.  At 

that  titae  their  possessions  weif'  ahied  at  the  sitm  if 
lOftJ/.  6.V.  accordins:  to  SpwJ,  or  862/.  \2x.  ^jti  . 

aceonliny;  to  Dui;tlale.  The  manor  of  Barking,  which 
seems  to  have  formed  part  of  the  original  endowment  of  the 
abbey,  remained  with  the  crown  from  the  dussoUition  until 
16S8.  when  Charles  1.  sold  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Fanduwe  for 
SOOOf.,  reservmf  to  th«  crown  a  Ibe-Atrta  rant  «f  IMf.,  wMeh 
is  now  payable  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  The  abbey- 
chun-h  und  conventual  buildings  occupied  an  exiennive 
plot  of  ground  :  but  scamdy  any  remains  are  now  sitanding. 
The  site  of  the  former  is  just  without  the  north  wall  of  the 
present  churchyard. 

Barking  bas'oonaiderably  declined  in  eonseqnenee  of  the 
stjppresaion  of  the  abbey.  It  is  situated  on  the  Rodmg, 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  Tliames  The  river,  which  is 
wide,  and  receives  the  tide  from  the  Thames  as  far  as  the 
town,  is  commonly  called  Barking  Creek.  It  narrows  very 
much  immediately  above  ttie  town,  but  has  been  made 
navigable  for  small  craft  as  fkr  as  Ilford.  The  inha- 
bitants comust  chiefly  of  fishermen  and  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  conveying  coals  and  timber  ftora  die  Thames 
to  the  different  towns  in  the  district  A  considerable 
number  also  find  emplo3mient  in  conveying  to  the  London 
market  the  potatoes  and  vct^etablcs  which  the  vicinity 
produces  in  abundance.  The  town  has  a  free-school,  a 
roarket-hoaae^  and  a  spacious  and  convenient  workhooaa. 
erected  in  1787.  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Margaret,  formerly  belonged 
to  the  abbey,  and  contains  some  curious  monuments :  the 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  uf  London ;  the  college  of 
All  Souls,  Oxford,  is  patron.  Two  chapels,  the  one  at  Ilford 
and  the  other  at  Bpping  Forest,  are  annexeid  to  the  vicarage. 
The  parish  is  divided  into  Ihorvaida,  each  with  its  separate 
officers.  Barking-town  ward  has  two  churchwardens  (one 
appointed  by  the  vicar  and  the  other  by  the  parish)  and  nn 
overseer.  The  loni  of  the  manor  holds  a  court  every  Un  i  < 
weeks,  in  whicii  causes  of  trespass  and  debt  under  forty 
shillings  are  tried.  The  population  of  the  parish  was  803G 
in  1831;  and  that  of  the  town  3404.  of  wnom  1765  were 
females. 

(Lysons'  Bnmront  of  Lmdon,  vol.  iv. ;  Morant's  Hit- 
iory  and  Antiquiliet  q/* Essex ;  Dugdale'a  Monasticon,  if^.) 

BARKWAY,  an  antient  villui^i  ul  Hertfordshire,  in  the 
hundred  of  Edwinstree,  34  tuUes  north  of  London,  and 
3  miles  south  of  Royston.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  nn  the 
principal  road  from  London  totheeountiaa  of  Cambridge, 
Norfolk,  and  Snflblk.  to  whfeh  ehfcnmatenee  it  ia  cbialiy 
indebted  for  its  prosperity,  as  it  possesses  but  little  trade. 
Nordcii  says,  that  he  had  seen  the  plhce  termed,  in  nntient 
records,  Bergwant,  which  si^jnifles  in  Saxon  '  a  way  over 
the  hill.'  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  lands  at  this 
place  were  divided  among  four  great  lords  into  as  many 
manoni  and  afterwards  into  eight  manon.  BaAway  is 
called  a* town'  by  old  mitata;  and  It  was  privileged  by 
Kdwanl  L  to  have  a  market  on  Thitraday.  and  an  aannaf 
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fur  Ibr  six  dayi.  Id  1592.  mtliftnignorBUia.lMtli»A8i«Ut 
fire  dettroyed  nearly  all  the  houna.  On  their  KHSieObu, 

the  roarket  was  altered  to  Friday,  and  -  as  vu^^r'^|l,ontly 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  its  proxiiUiiy  lu  iioystoo. 
Barkway  is  at  present  a  large  and  populous  village,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  ooe  long  atxoet,  which  contains  several 
^ooi  mna.  The  eburch  is  a  handMNM  Mul  spacious 
building,  containing  sotoe  flue  old  miNmiBCDts,  with  frag- 
menU  of  painted  glass  in  the  windows,  Ibn&Jng  part  of  a 
series  descriptno  uf  the  cri-ation.  Tlie  living,  which  is  a 
vicoragt^  in  \ho  diocese  of  London,  in  valu^  m  the  kin^  s 
books  at  I  S/.  \3s.  4d.  per  annum.  The  population  of  the 
mrisb,  which  also  includes  the  bullet  of  Nutbamstead.  is 
I1O8,  of  whom  556  are  females. 

(Nordei)'^  Speculum  Britaaimmt  1593  ;  Chaunoey'i  Hit- 
torica^  Antii/uities  of  Hertftirdthire ;  Clutterbuck's  AiV- 
<on/  and  Antiquitiet qf  Hertfordshire,  4'C.) 

BARLAAM.  This  person  would  be  of  very  little  consc- 
quMloe,  but  fur  the  fact  that  he  is  nearly  the  last  of  tliose 
vba  mote  in  Gteeak  on  mathematics,  and  that  bis  work 
b  •  entious  flhMtration  of  the  arithmetic  whidi  preceded 
the  introduction  of  algebra  aT»d  the  Indian  notation.  His 
life,  !-u(-lt  a^  it  h,  i%  a  commentary  on  the  state  of  science 
during  the  fourteenth  century.  The  accounts  given  of  Ii  m 
vary  greatly :  the  parts  of  this  article  which  follow  in  brackets 
•re  abridged  from  the  ^Offraphin  UniverseUe. 

IBemud  ofSemuwra  in  Calabria  was  born  about  tbe 
end  of  the  UditMiMh  Antury.  He  took  the  vows  as  a  mem- 
ber of  theocdorof8tB«8il.MidthsiMaeof  jBarfaan^i,t«n 

early  age.] 

Boccacio,  the  novelist,  who  died  about  1376,  calls  him  a 
contemporary.  [He  went  into  ilitolia,  and  thence  to  Sulonica, 
to  study  Greek,  that  he  might  read  the  works  of  Aristotle. 
In  1327  he  went  to  Conctantinople,  and  obtained  tiie  favour 
of  the  Emperor  Andronion  tbe  yonnger  and  hii  (bvourite, 
John  Cantacuxeiius,  who  obtained  for  him  an  nbbey.  He 
had  previously  adopted  the  tencU*  of  the  Ka.;itcra  Oliurch. 
He  entered  into  controversy  with  Nicephorus  (Jregoras,  by 
whom  he  was  beaten,  and  then  retired  in  disgust  tu  iSalonica. 
On  the  occasion  of  Pope  John  XXII.  sending  legates  to 
CoDitaiitinople  to  treat  iter  the  M-nnioa  of  the  churches, 
Barlaam  emerged  from  bis  retirement,  and  vmlently  op- 
posed the  measurej  Morcri  and  others  assert  that  Bar- 
laaiu  was  sent  to  Benedict  XII.  (John's  successor)  to  pro- 
mote the  ahove-nienlioned  object.  This,  if  gi\un  out  at  all, 
was  a  prete.\t,  fur  [Barlaara  was  sent  to  Italy  in  1339,  to 
endeavour  secretly  to  procure  assistance  against  the  Turks 
and  BulgariajM.  In  1940  be  returned  to  Constantinople, 
and  resumed  an  old  disetission  with  the  monks  of  Mount 
.\llujs  (and  p.irticnlarly  with  one  uf  them,  (5eor|re  Pahim.is), 
who  asserted  that  tlie  light  swu  on  Mount  Tabor  during 
the  transtigurarion  of  Christ  was  a  part  of  the  uncreated 
essence  of  God.  Barlaam  denied  it ;  and  this  controversy 
was  carried  to  susb  a  height  that  both  parties  demanded  a 
eoniioil  of  tbe  emperor,  who  convoked  it  accordingly, 
Jime  11, 1341.  The  monks  of  Athos  got  the  better  of  the 
argument;  and  Barlaam,  by  advice  of  Cani.-icuzenus,  gave 
in,  and  sought  a  reconciliation,  which  was  cHected.}  Sev«rai 
accounts  (from  Cave.  Hitt.  Lit.)  state  that  he  withdrew 
from  Constantinople,  at^  was  excommunicated  b^  the  coun- 
cil. [He  returned  to  Italy,  and  to  tbe  doetnnes  of  tbe 
Western  Church,  and  was  by  Clement  VI.  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  ofGerari.  It  is  Mid  that  he  was  Petrarch's 
instructor  in  Greek.    He  died  probably  about  1348.] 

Tho  works  of  Barlaam  are  theological  and  mathematical. 
The  former  are  as  follows : — 1 .  De  Princinatu  Papec,  printed 
in  Goldastus,  Mo$tarchia  S.  Bom.  in^  Uanovert  1614  (La- 
tin only) ;  also  printed  at  Oxibrd,  1S9i,  and  by  Salmasius, 
Loyden,  1645  (Greek  and  Latin);  2.  Opuscu/a.  printed  in 
the  Bibliotheca  max.  re/.  Patrum,  LeuUn,  ir,77  (\ol.  xxvi. 
p.  4);  Z,  Jbpi*iolts  ad  Ortecot  de  Unione,  Jv.c.,  in  Henry 
CnniMUS,  Thetaurua  Monumentorum,  &c.,  Antwerp,  1725 
(vol.  iv.  p.  361).  Tlie  same  work  and  volume  contains, 
4.  Etlnra  tecundum  Stoicoa,  M.VI.C.  (Latin),  in  two 
books:  [5.  OraHoii0e,in  6aiT>vius.if}m.  £biefe*.year  1339, 

XXV.]  There  arc  vai'io'i-  .  'li^  r  scattered  pieces ;  in  par- 
ticular, one  on  tiie  proper  tiuic  .*f  rclebratiny  Easter. 

Tho  matlunuitual  work  of  BurUiaaa  consists  entirely  of 
arithmetic  and  arithmetical  geometry,  then  called  Ln^uiir. 
It  is  written  in  Greek,  in  six  books,  and  called  BaiiVao^ior 
rov  Mowoxw  Aoyivruti^  fiiSKioit  ii*>S  i^wmara  n^iuXMiiiiviii. 
Thefliit  book  isontha  addHioii  and  subbaetioD  of  ftae- 
tioasi  tliaaeoondoa  thor nraltiplieatlbii aqd dmiian;  the 


thiid  on  tha  multtpUoatioo  and  dMaioii  «f  iOMMlmalii 
tiie  ftvrA  on  openmoo*  wKh  aniftett  and  lines  means 

of  numbers  ;  the  dtth  on  ratios,  the  sixth  on  numerical  data, 
Delambre  has  reviewed  tbe  third  book.  Hist.  cTAst.  Jnc, 
v.  i.  p.  .320.  It  altogether  gives  us  but  a  poor  idea  of  liie 
science  of  tbe  age,  and  justifies  Delambre's  remark,  that 
Barbara  must  have  had  more  leisure  than  ingenuity. 

There  have  been  two  editions  of  this  work:  the  first 
(Greek  snd  Latin)  by  Dasypodius  [see  Autoltcus],  Stras- 
burg,  1572.  The  history  ot  the  second  is  rather  curious,  if 
we  consider  how  conversant  tho  learned  of  that  age  (owing 
to  tho  universalitv  of  the  language  they  wrote)  were  with 
the  labours  of  each  other.  Henry  Savile,  the  author  of  the 
Preelectionee  in  Euclidem,  and  founder  of  the  Savilian 
Professorships  at  Oxford,  found  a  Greek  MS.  of  Barlaam 
in  his  travels,  and  not  being  aware  that  it  was  already 
known,  copied  it  and  sent  it  to  his  friend,  John  C'li  uTilh  i  s, 
Fellow  of  Eton,  who,  equally  ignorant  that  the  work  v>ii& 
already  printed,  published  it  with  a  Latin  tmnalation  and 
scholia  at  Pahs,  in  1600.  He  added  a  dedication  to  Qoean 
Elizabedi,  and  a  preface,  in  both  of  which  be  spoke  so 
freely  of  the  exploits  and  foreign  policy  of  England  (spe- 
cifying, by  a  sumciently  obvious  implication,  that  the  pope, 
the  king  of  FfLiii  *  ,  ind  tbe  devil  were  in  league),  that 
the  French  go\ernraent  commanded  an  erasure  of  tlie 
passages  mentioned ;  but  (which is  remarkable)  iuHicted  no 
punishment  on  the  editor,  who  ma  aUowvd  to  embark  for 
England,  and  who  aeoratly  brought  with  him  some  of  the 
copies.  We  learn  these  fUcts  from  an  Admom'lio  ad  Lec- 
tor cm  in  the  copies  aforesaid,  in  which  the  worthy  editor, 
though  he  has  put  Ir  i  t .  to  the  suppressed  pa.ssages,  very 
much  wonders  what  offence  he  could  have  given,  that '  t>exa- 
ret  Centura  columbat' 

Barlaam  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  ris^ttpani^ 
triangles;  and  there  is  in  the  eatalogoe  of  ut  Tboa's 
library  the  title  of  a  vnrk  of  his  as  follows :  Arithmetiea  De- 
momtratio  eorum  qu<e  Eurlides  libra  ii.  in  lineit  demon' 
xlnwit  (no  date  oirplace). 

Boccacio.  above  mentioned,  wrote  a  work  on  the  heathen 
gods,  in  which  it  is  probable  (Vossius  de  Hiet.  Lai.  in  verbo 
Boccadui)  that  most  of  what  lelataa  to  the  Oteekaison  tbe 
authority  of  Barlumi.  Boeeaeio  speaks  as  foUowi; — *He 
w.iH  a  man  feeble  in  body,  but  very  great  in  science,  and  so 
jiroiound  in  Greek  learning,  that  he  had  the  certificates 
(pnvtlegia)  of  emperors  and  princes,  and  learned  men  of 
that  country,  testifying  that  neither  in  these  times,  nor  in 
many  preceding  ages,  had  there  been  a  man  of  so  great  and 
excellent  knL)wk<<lge.  Should  I  not  theiefim  trust  him  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Greeks?* 

Riccioli,  m  his  Cfiroriul.  Rfforni.,  speaks  of  two  named 
Barlaam.  the  first  a  Calabrian,  fiieud  of  Petrarch,  and  ma- 
thematician ;  the  second,  bishop  of  (Seraci,  who  wrote  in 
favour  of  tbe  union  with  the  Greek  Cbtirch.  The  first  he 
places  A.D.  1330,  the  second  1303.  He  does  not  dte  any 
authority,  but  we  are  not  wholly  indisposed  to  believe  him. 

The  followers  of  Barlaam  formed  a  sect  (heretic  in  tho 
Eastern,  orthodox  in  the  Western,  Church)  t  ilic  l  Bar- 
laamites,  or  Acindynites.  from  Acindynus,  a  Greek  monk, 
who  sided  with  Barlaam.  These  two  were  also  associated 
in  a  dispute  with  others  about  the  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  the  essence  and  operations  of  tbe  Deity. 

BARL.«'US.  CASPAR  VAN  BAERLE,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1584.  His  father,  who  was  the  town  registrar 
of  Antwerp,  left  it  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
settled  in  Holland.  Ca&par  studied  theology  at  Leyden,  an<l 
afterwards  took  orders.  In  161'i  he  was  made  sub-regent 
of  the  (JoUege  of  Theoiosy  at  Leyden ;  and  in  1617  profiusor 
of  logic  in  uat  ITuivttrsmr.  Having  taken  ^  ^wrt  of  the 
Arminians  against  the  Gomarists,  ne  was  dismissed  from 
his  situation  in  l  ti  1 9  ;  and  he  then  applied  to  the  study  of 
inc<li<'ine,  in  which  he  received  bis  d«Kiar  s  degree  at  Caen 
HI  Normandy.  In  1631  he  was  made  profe^r  of  philoso- 
phy and  eloquence  in  the  nowly-established  University  of 
A  msteidam.  where  bis  Iflotureawafa  greatly  apnlauded.  H« 
died  at  Arosteidam  in  I64S.  He  wrote  a  numW  of  works, 
chicrty  in  Latin  :  among  others,  several  panegyrical  orations 
in  pr.n-o  of  the  great  men  of  his  lime,  Guslavus,  Riche- 
lieu, Van  Tromp,  and  others:  sevt.i,d  |KK.'nis.  two  vols. 
8vo  Amsterdam,  1645;  an  interesting  bistor)-  of  Brasil, 
under  tho  administrationofHaurioeiCountof  Nassau,  witii 
tbe  following  title:  Menm  ftr  <ktmMhim  inBrantta  tt 
aUU  nuper  geitammmA  Priftetun  XMoMrUii  Jfammm 
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E>ssessari  partly  by  the  Dutch  and  partly  by  ibe  rortug;uese. 
arlaus  (oven  many  interesting  details  abuut  that  country 
wad  to  aborigines,  as  well  as  about  the  events  of  the  war 
OMIMd  on  there  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards, 
Ptortogal  and  its  witniiiiw  being  at  that  tinw  subject  to  the 
erown  of  Spain.  The  book  is  aidomed  with  numerous  maps 
and  views  of  various  parts  of  Bn^i".  Amutig  his  Latin 
poems  is  one  called  Bntannia  Tnumpnams,  written  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  throne.  Barlnus's  Dutch 
poems  are  less  known,  having  narer  been  collected  together, 
but  they  are  said  to  ba  writtan  in  an  easy  and  pure  style, 
and  to  coDtam  naay  fine  eonoaptkmi.  His  EfiuioUt  were 
published  after  hb  death,  two  vols.  Bvo.  Amttaidam,  1667. 

controversial  writini^s  we  may  mentioa  iibaJintipute- 
anux,  4 to.  16.13;  and  the  Lettret  de  ViapieforU  tnee  Ut 
Ripoiuet  dg  BarUe,  in  Latin  and  French.  According  to  the 
then  prevailing  fashion  among  the  learned,  he  laUoliad  hit 
name,  Baerle.  mta  Bariauk 

BARLE'RIA.a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Aeemthactai,  and  characterized  at  first  sight  by  the 
111',  {'focesses  of  its  bracts,  by  the  large  size  of  th*  uf  pi  r 
and  lower  sepals,  and  hv  its  f^nnel-sh8|Kd  corolla,  which  is 
often  80  twiMed  that  the  upper  segment  becomes  lowest 
Tbanoeiaa  art  nativea  of  vaiMHia  parts  of  the  East  Indies:  a 
few  «r  tlwm  haw  been  intraduoea  to  our  gardens,  of  which 
BarUriti  btpuUna,  with  its  large  bracts  resembling  hups, 
and  B.  Prionitis,  a  common  swamp  plant  in  Java,  are  tiie 
most  remarkable.  They  ail  require  to  be  culttvatad  in  a 
hot-house,  and  are  propagated  readily  by  cuttings. 

BARLE'TTA.  a  town  in  the  proviooe  of  Ban  in  the 
kingdoiA  af  tha  Two  SieiUea,  ntaaiad  4Ni  tha  coast  of  the 
Adriatie  Saa,  43  urilaa  B.8.B.  of  Fo^gia,  and  IK  8.N.E.  of 
NapJes,  in  41°  'iC  N.  lat.  and  IC"  18'  E.  long.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved.  The 
harbour  is  protwted  by  a  mole  and  by  a  sin:ili  ihland,  on 
which  the  light-house  is  built;  it  is  only  frequented  by  vcs- 
aels  of  small  burden,  not  Itt^B  depth  enough  for  larger 
ahipa.  Bariatta  aatitat  on  *  aoiiBidMable  tnda  with  the 
cmr  poito  of  tha  Adriatie ;  and  bare  meat  oTtiie  mm,  wine, 
wool,  salt,  lamb  and  kid  =;kins,  and  other  produce  of  Puglia, 
arc  embarked  for  ex]X)rUUuii.  The  country  around  is  well 
r uhr,  ;>"i>d,  especially  on  the  Bide  towards  \'>at\.  and  inter- 
spersed with  neat  casinos.  The  climate  is  extremely  mild 
in  wialir,  but  b  considered  rather  nnhaalthy  during  part 
«rili»  amiiMr,  owing  to  tha  gnal  maiahM  of  Salpi  oo  the 
left  bank  of  die  river  Ofkato^  wtiwh  antrn  tiie  aaa  three 
mile»  N.W.  of  Bnrlctta.  Tn  one  of  the  principal  ^trc  i-ts, 
near  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  is  a  colonisal  bronze  tiuiuc, 
17  ft  i  t  ::ilM  and  of  rude  workmanship,  said  to  be  that 
of  the  Emperor  UeracUus.  B arietta  does  not  seem  to 
bafa  been  a  idaaa  «f  any  importance  until  after  the 
Nornan  Coaqiiest  FIndanA  IL  of  Soabia  gnmtad  it  lome 
nrivilogea,  and  bis  ton  Manfhod  nsidad  fot  tomo  thne  at 
marietta,  while  he  was  directing  the  building  of  the  new 
town  of  Manfredonia.  Ferdinand  1.  of  Aragon  was  crowned 
here.  A  t  ir-r  the  invaition  of  the  kin(>:dom  by  the  French  and 
the  Spamardii  iu  liUl,  the  conquerors  quarrelled  about  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  and  the  French  being  more  numerous 
than  tha  Spaniards,  Goniato  of  Cutdova*  who  oommanded 
tile  latter,  was  obligad  to  sbnt  binnelf  np  hi  EaHetta,  where 
Ii'^  W  IS  besieged,  or  rather  blockaded,  by  the  French  under 
ihu  l>uke  de  Nemours.  The  Spaniards,  having  received 
reinforcements  from  Sicily,  attacked  tlie  French,  who  were 
defeated  in  two  battles,  one  at  Seminara,  21st  April,  ldU3, 
and  the  other,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  mondi,  at  Cerignola 
in  tba  plains  of  Piudiat  in  which  last  Goosalo  commandad 
io  person,  and  tin  Cvka  de  Nemonrs  was  kiTled  with  SOOO 
of  his  men,  after  which  the  French  evacuated  the  whole 
kingdom.  Durin«r  the  siege  of  Barletta,  the  celebrated 
challenge  tmjk  place  between  thirteen  Italians,  who  be- 
longed to  the  corps  of  Prospero  and  FabrixioColonna,  which 
served  with  Gonzalo  at  Bilktta,  Mid  thirteen  Remdimen 
firom  the  hasiegtng  tn^*  SdOM  aspraasiona  derogatory  to 
the  Italian  eharaeier  wnieh  were  tittered  by  a  Fkenon  knight 
occasioned  the  challenge.  They  fought,  16th  of  February. 
laOl.  in  a  field  nearQuarato,  half-way  between  Barletta  and 
the  French  camp,  and  accordmj;  to  all  the  rules  of  chivalr)'. 
The  famous  Bayard  and  Prospero  Colonna  were  the  umpires. 
Th»  maolt  was,  that  the  French  champions  were  unhorsed 
and  wennded.  and  one  of  theni,a  PicdmonteBeb^  birth,  was 
killed.  The  othern  surrendered  as  prisoners,  until  they  paid 
a  ransom  of  100 ducats  in  gold  each,  u>  ii  'i .  1  been  pn 
vioasly  stipulated.   This  carious  event,  although  related  by 


Damiani,  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  correspondence  before 
the  fight,  the  names  of  the  champk>iis.&c.,in  a  book  printed 
at  Naples  in  the  same  year.  1 503,  and  caMuated  in  a  poem 
by  Vida.  who  was  also  a  contemporary,  was  om)coked.or  at 
least  disfigured  by  sub8e(|uent  hut  orians,  until  of  late  years, 
when  the  original  narrative  was  found  and  reprotluced  by 
Boss],  Istoria  d'  Italia,  Appendix  to  vol.  x\ni.,  as  well  as  the 
MS.  of  Vida  s  noem,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of 
3f.  H.  VidUe,  XIII.  PugUum  Certamen,  Milan,  1818.  It 
has  also  furnished  the  subject  of  an  hiatorieal  novel  called 
Ettore  Fieramosca,  o  la  Di^da  tH  Bartgtta,  Milan,  Igss. 
The  cathedral  of  Barletta  is  a  Gothic  buihlin^^,  with  a  high 
steeple ;  the  interior  presents  nothintj:  striking,  except  some 
antient  ^mnite  pillars  brought  from  Canosa.  Barletta  is 
surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  and  has  a  citadel  which  com- 
mands the  harbour.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  above 
18,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  tahving  place,  and  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  pnmncial  towns  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  fro- 
Quented  bv  Dalmatian  tndan*  wbo  cross  tba  Adiialb  in 
tneir  sirmll  vessels. 

BAH  LEY  is  a  grain  too  generally  known  to  require  a 
minute  description.  It  is  reaidily  distinguished  from  other 
grain  by  its  pointed  extremities,  and  by  the  rough  appear- 
ance of  its  outer  skin,  which  is  tba  ooioUa  of  the  flower 
closely  enveloping  the  seed,  and,  in  most  varieties,  adhering 
strongly  to  it. 

Botanists  place  barley  in  the  family  of  the  Oramimm, 
and  Linnnus  has  classed  it  in  the  second  order  of  hi»  third 
class  {Triambria  digjpua),  having  tluree  stamina  sad  two 
Btylm  in  tba  flower.  For  Ha  bolaaieal  dwiaelen^  aaa  Hoik* 

OXUM. 

Barley,  according  to  the  most  antient  anthon,  formed  a 

principal  part  of  the  ff^f>d  nf  mnn  in  the  early  a^es,  and 
continues  to  do  so  at  this  day,  in  many  countries  where  the 
progri  >^  f  agriculture  and  the  incresise  of  wealth  have  not 
yet  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  exchange  the  coarser  barlisy 
loaves  for  the  more  palatable  and  nutritions  wbeaten  bread* 
and  where  the  soil  is  not  wall  adapted  to  iy«*  or  the  olimaito 
to  maiM. 

Of  all  the  cultivated  pains,  barley  is  perhaps  that  which 
comes  to  perfection  in  the  greatest  variety  of  climates,  and 
is  consequently  found  over  the  t,T"catest  extent  of  the  habit- 
able world.  It  bears  the  beat  and  drought  of  tropical  re- 
piam,  and  ripens  in  the  short  summers  of  those  w  hich  verge 
on  the  frigid  fooe.  In  fwoisl  climates,  sooh  as  Egypt,  Bar- 
bary,  and  the  south  of ^pain,  two  crops  of  barley  may  be 
reaped  in  the  same  vrnr,  one  in  spring  from  seed  s<jwn  the 
preceding  autumn,  and  one  in  autumn  from  a  spnng  s<iwing. 
This  explains  a  passage  in  Exodus  (ix.  31),  where  the  effect 
of  the  hail  is  mentioned  which  desolated  Egypt,  in  oonse- 

3uenca  of  the  refusal  of  Pharaoh  to  let  the  ehudieu  of  Israd 
epart:  'The  flax  and  the  bailey  were  sniitton,lbr  the  bar< 
ley  was  in  the  ear,  and  fhe  flax  was  boUed ;  but  the  whest 
and  tho  rye  were  not  smitten,  for  they  were  not  come  up.' 
Commentators  aRrce  that  this  event  happened  in  the  month 
of  March  ;  the  first  crop  of  barley  was  therefore  nearly  ripe, 
and  the  Uax  ready  to  puU:  but  the  wheat  and  the  rye  sown 
in  spring  were  not  yet  anfBoiiantifj  adwieed  in  growth  to  be 
injured  Iw  the  baiL 

Agricattnral  writers  in  feneial  have  distinguished  the 
different  species  of  barley,  either  from  the  time  of  sowinjj 
them,  into  winter  barley  and  sprinf;  barley,  or,  from  the 
number  of  rows  of  prains  in  the  cars,  into  six-rowed,  four- 
rowed,  and  two-rowed,  or  fiat  barley.  Another  distinction 
may  be  made  between  those  w  hich  have  the  corolla  stioni^y 
adhering  to  the  seed,  and  those  in  which  it  separates  ikoin 
it,  lesving  the  seed  naked,  flmn  which  eireumstsnee  these 

uro  called  '?  ''rr^  barleys.  Without  entering  int  i  any  dis- 
cussion whether  these  differences  are  sufBcieni  lu  t  onstitute 
distinct  species,  or  are  to  be  considered  es  v  arieties  pro- 
duced by  climate,  soil,  or  cultivation,  we  shall  only  observe 
that  those  kinds  which  arc  hardier,  and  will  bear  the  wintaia 
of  oar  climatob  mur  also  with  success  be  sown  in  ^ng.  as 
is  the  esse  witii  the  Scotdi  here  or  bigg.  There  seem,  in 
fact,  to  be  only  two  very  distinct  species  of  barh  v  u'l  rinlly 
cultivated:  one  which  produces  three  perfect  fluwtra,  and 
as  many  seeds  united  at  the  ba-v.-.  at  eac  h  joint  of  the 
rachu,  or  middle  of  the  ear,  alternately  on  each  side  (/^>  1), 
and  another,  in  whic  h  the  middle  flowret  is  perflMt,  and  the 
two  otben  iiarrsn,  loaning  a  flat  ear.  with  only  one  row  of 
(Trains  on  eaeh  side,  as  onr  common  spring  barU-y  {jlg.  2). 
Till  first  1  ^  has  sometimes  the  middle  tlowre't  small  or 
uhuruva,  and  (H)n8cqHeQtly  poly  iaax  rows  of  graios,  t^iving 
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Fig.  a. 


•  An  MtflfMMMon  ({iT^Pe  Imrlrv. 

The  %p||h  thr  gTz..-  p-iUrfl  ulT. 

<l  TIm  rillltpilB,  with  Ibe  naiiaat  of  tiir  t«*  ilbnritm  dowm 


tb«  ear  » tqusre  appearanoe,  but  that  this  ia  only  an  anaa* 

nional  deviation  is  proved  by  its  returnin(i(  to  the  perfect  ear 
with  six  rows,  in  rich  soiU,  and  under  proper  cuUtvaiion. 

In  some  varietiea  of  both  kinda  the  seeds  stand  motm 
•part  frooi  Msli  otb«v  Mtd  at  a  graalar  angle  with  tha 
rMhii;  th> aar ia  alao alwrtar.  giviBg  it  the  aiipaattace  af  • 
bat  or  fan,  whence  it  has  been  called  Battledore  Barley;  it 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Sprat  Barley.  In  others  the 
00fX>Ua  M  piiiati'^  fr  ira  tlie  seed  when  ripe,  and  the  awns  fall 
off :  the^e  are  the  nakeii  barleys.  Each  of  these  has  been  id 
repute  at  different  times,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attantioo  and 
waAilattUiTatiaaaf  the  pcaatiaal  and  aipwiawital  ai^iaak- 
turiit 

Winter  barley  is  mostly  sown  in  those  countries  where 
the  winters'  are  mild,  and  the  springs  dry,  as  in  the  south 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  or  in  those  where  the  snow  lies 
deep  all  the  winter,  and  where  the  sun  is  powerful  imioe- 
diately  ailar  the  melting  of  the  snow  ia  apring»  as  ia  tba 
oaMui  yaili  af  RuHia*  Falaad,  and  ama  parii  af  North 
America.  In  aroct  ctttaalaB,  wImi*  tba  vhitar  eomiita  of 
alternate  frost  anil  thaws,  and  the  early  part  nf  sprin[j  is 
usually  wet,  as  is  the  ca»e  in  England,  Scotlami,  aud  Ire- 
land, the  youn)^  barley  is  too  apt  to  suffer  from  these  vieisai- 
tudea,  and  tlie  spring-«own  barley  gives  the  mora  aartaoi 
prospe*^  t  of  a  good  crop :  but  the  grain  of  the  laMar  ia 
seldom  ao  haawr  aa  that  which  haa  stood  tha  winter,  aad« 
being  narvMtM  laiar,  it  interferes  with  the  wheat  hanreat. 
which  is  an  inconvenience. 

The  winter-sown  barley  is  generally  of  the  six-rowed 
sort,  of  which  the  here  or  bigg  is  an  inferior  variety,  but 
being  hardy,  and  of  rapid  growth,  it  is  well  siiitad  to  ajtpoied 
situations  and  inferior  soils.  The  Siberian  htarity,  a  variaCj 
of  which,  with  nakad  seeds,  haa  been  highly  extolled  by 
foreign  agrieultural  writers,  especially  by  Thaer,  tinder  the 
name  of  Ilo'deum  cceUtte,  seems  to  be  a  supe  rior  sort  in 
rich  soils,  not  only  for  its  heavy  and  nutritious  grain,  in 
which  particulars  it  ia  said  to  approach  to  the  quality  ef 
rjra,  but  also  for  ita  aaeculant  alema  and  leavea,  whieh  naha 
it  ^  far  tha  beat  aart  ta  aaw  fer  the  porpoaa  of  graaa  Ibad 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  and,  if  fed  off*  early,  tha  roots  will, 
in  a  rich  soil,  shoot  out  an  abundance  of  fresh  stems,  and 
produce  a  Kood  crup  of  grain  at  hardest. 

The  barley  most  commonly  cultivated  in  England  is  that 
whieh  haa  only  two  rowa.  It  is  almost  universally  sown  in 
apring.  Tha  varialiaa  pvaduoad  by  difemioa  of  laii  and 
avltivation,  aa  wdl  aa  by  aaad  aeMaioaally  bnugbt  tnm 
adiar  countries,  are  innumerable ;  they  have  Keen  divided 
bjr  aMMt  agricultural  writers  into  the  early  or  rath  ripe  sorta, 
as  they  were  called,  and  the  late  ripe,  from  the  (>eriod  of 
their  being  fit  to  reap.  But  this  is  a  distinction  which  ia 
not  very  accurate.  It  is  well  known  that  hot  gravelly  saQa 
bring  any  grain  ta  parfeelian  in  leas  tune  than  tha  itraagat 
and  colder  soils,  and  that  the  produoe  aoqnirsa  from  om 
soil  in  which  it  grow  a  disposition  to  ripen  earlier  or 
later.  This  property  it  retains  for  a  few  seasons,  by  .some 
roodiRcation  of  its  vegetating  power,  to  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  that  of  habit  may  be  given,  being 
analogous  to  the  altcratioaa  produced  on  living  animals 
by  habtL  Thus  seed  aovn  lapealadly  in  a  light  dry  soil 
beeomes  talb  ripe,  and  that  sown  on  the  heavy  moist  land 
late  ripe,  although  orit:ni;ill\  tin-  same.  Tlie  rath  ripe 
(rritin  i-s  ahvHVS  less  hi-asy  Uiais  tlif  lale  rijw;  and  from 
these  ciri  iitiistam  L's  the  experienced  cultivator  of  barley 
chooses  his  seed  from  such  land  as  may  modify  the  habit 
produced  by  his  own,  giving  him  a  crop  with  as  heavy  a 
grain  aahiasottaanatednca.  and  within  a  eonvaniant  period. 

The  eommen  or  Norfblk  apring  barley,  so  ealled  because 
it  is  the  principal  sort  cultivated  in  that  county,  has  a  mo- 
derate-^izcd  ear,  roiuainin^  from  ten  to  fifteen  seeds  on 
each  side  on  an  averai;e  (fig.  'I).  The  straw  is  not  very  long, 
and  makes  good  fodder  for  cattle  in  winter.  Some  prefer  the 
long-eared,  which  contains  fiosn  twelve  to  twenty  seeds  in  a 
row,  but  it  has  a  weaker  straw,  and  is  aul^ct  to  be  beaten 
down  by  rains  from  the  weight  of  the  ear.  Particular 
vaiicties  have  been  in  great  repute  at  different  times,  when 
first  introduced,  and  then  seem  to  have  degenerated  and  lost 
their  superiority.  Of  this  kind  is  the  MoidamoH  barley.  This 
barley  wasmudt  sought  afker  some  years  ago;  and  lately  the 
CArvrift'er  barley  (Jig.  3),  so  cdled  from  the  gentleman  who 
first  brought  it  into  notice.  It  ia  said  that  having  obaer\-ed  an 
ear  of  barley  in  his  field  greatly  auperior  to  the  rest,  he  eare- 
fully  saved  the  seed,  and  cultivated  it  in  bis  garden  till  he 
had  a  auffioient  quantity  to  sow  it  in  a  field.  It  has  siooe  been 
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planta. 

The  Sprat  or  Battledore  Barley  {fg.  4),  also  called  Putney 
BvW>         having  bean  onoe  extensively  cultivated  noar 


extremely  multiplied  and  d  i  (fused  throush  the  country.  Some 
eminent  maltsters  and  brewers  have  declared,  that  it  con- 
tains more  waebarine  matter  than  any  flUnr  lort ;  and  the 
trials  hitbeito  madq  have  convinced  many  agrieulturists 
diat  U  ia  not  only  liMivier  in  the  prain,  but  atto  more  pro- 
ductive. In  1832  Mr.  Cuke  of  Norrolk,  who  is  always  foro- 
\mvil  in  all  aj^ricultural  experiments  and  uiiprovcments, 
soi.ved  a  considcralili-  [xjrtion  of  land  with  this  barley,  and 
the  result  is  said  to  have  been  perfectly  tatisfkctory.  In  the 
year  1 833  the  writer  of  tliia  article  aownd  two  acres  of  Che- 
Taliar  badey  ia  di*  tMM  field  with  some  of  the  best  of  the 
common  bariey.  The  ton  was  poor  li^ht  sand,  but  in  i^ood 
order  and  \  er>-  clean.  The  produce  of  the  whole  wa«  nearly 
the  same,  four  quarters  per  acre,  but  the  Chevalier  barley 
weighed  57  lbs.  per  liushel,  while  the  ooinnion  weighed  only 
52.  This  gives  the  fanner  an  advantage  of  neariy  ten  per 
(lent  The  inmple  was  very  fine,  and  tfie  whole  that  he 
emUdafaiawasMnrly  purchased  by  his  neighbours  for  seed 
at  his  own  price.  It  is  long  in  the  ear  and  very  plump,  and 
the  plants  tiller*  so  much,  thathalfa  busliel  may  Iw;  saved  per 
acre  in  the  seed.  This  is  probably  owing  to  its  grains  beinir 
ml  perfect,  and  vegetating  ra|iid^.  Tm  Straw,  like  that  of 
the  other  long-eared  barl^  appMn  *Mh  in  proooxtion  to 
too  Mr;  it  ia  said  dio  to  be  harder,  and  not  so  palatable  to 
catUe.  These  are  circumstances  which  experiente  alone 
can  ascertain.  That  hitherto  it  has  a  decided  superii»rity 
over  the  common  sorts,  ii  )  one  who  has  tried  it  fairly  m 
well-prepared  land  seems  to  deny  ;  but  unless  great  rare  be 
taken  in  cultivating  picked  parcels  for  seed,  selecting  the 
finest  ears  and  plumpest  grain,  it  will  siobably  ahare  the 
&te  of  its  predeoessori-degetierate,  and  lose  its  reputation. 
Might  not  the  cultivation  of  the  various  kinds  of  umin  pur- 
posely for  seed  be  more  ^vnerally  practised,  and  fdrni  a  di^- 
titi.jl  brancii  i.f  a-rirultun- '•■  And  woulil  not  this  In-  \\t:\\ 
adapted  to  Biiiali  occupiers  and  cottagers,  who  may  have 
had  ailutmenta  of  land  given  or  let  to  them,  to  enable  them 
to  Uve  by  their  own  labour  and  indu.Htry,  without  parochial 
•id?  Thus  the  pood  qualities  of  any  grain  might  be  per- 
petuated, new  varieties  niij^ht  be  pro<luced,  and  the  defects 

■  tt|jw<yiii  il  liiai  twatiM— wi«f 


*  ApiMtlSMUtol 


[8)mt  (vBsUMoN)  Bubr-) 
that  plaoe,  is  in  much  esteem  in  Germany.  It  is  the  Hor- 
deum  Zeocriton  ;  also  called  Oerman  nee.  or  rice  barley  not 
from  any  resemblance  it  bears  to  rice,  but  becau.se,  when 
deprived  of  its  skin  and  made  into  pot  barley,  it  swells  by 
boiling,  and  makes  a  gou<l  substitute  for  rice  in  bnttbs  and 
puddinjpk  It  ia  not  muoh  cultivated  in  England  at  pcMent* 
but  it  IS  faaidy  and  prodnetive,  and  grows  well  in  stranger 
soils,  especially  the  marly,  and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
experimental  agnculluruts.  It  certainly  was  otice  in  good 
repute  in  tbi»  mmUf,  Md  aagr  nit  pnniealar  toila  aai 
situations. 

All  kinds  gf  hwkjr  raonive  BMriy  lihe  sane  soil,  and 
whethm  tkMf  mm  wwn  betwa  wintar  or  in  spring,  tho 
ground  iwst  bo  well  prepared,  and  the  soil  pulveriMd  by 

repeated  plougliings  and  liarrowingg,  or  by  the  o|>eration 
of  those  instruments  which  have  been  invented  for  this 
especial  purpose  ;  in  order  that  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  which 
are  very  minute  and  delicate,  may  penetrate  the  soil  easily 
in  search  of  nourishment. 

The  oultivatioa  ef  all  the  varieties  is  nearly  the  same, 
and  is  best  understood  in  the  counties  of  Essex.  Norfolk, 
and  Suffolk,  in  which  a  great  quantity  of  cxrellent  ha'  ley 
is  produced  and  malted  for  the  London  market.  In  the 
Vight  ioiU,  barley  is  invariably  sown  after  turnips,  which 
have  been  fed  off  the  land  by  sheep,  or  been  drawn  to  feed 
tlie  cattle  in  wintsrin  the  yaidsor  tialts«  who,  by  means  of  nn 
abundance  of  litter,  make  a  vast  supply  of  manure  ready  for 
the  next  turnip  crop.  When  the  land  has  been  properly 
l)rcpared  for  turnips  [sco  TirHMPs\  and  well  nianure<l, 
and  the  turnips  have  been  caref  ully  hoed,  so  that  no  weeds 
of  uy  kind  remain,  it  is  then  in  the  finest  state  for  barlev 
«•  aooR  aa  tlie  turnips  ore  off  .  Tnmi|M  require  a  well  pul- 
Toriaed  soil,  and  so  does  barley.  If  the  soil  Is  ^-ery  dry  and 
light,  the  sheep  folded  upon  it  eonsotidate  the  •'Urface  by 
their  treading,  and  enricli  it  by  tluir  urine  and  dung.  A 
soiin  as  a  part  of  the  field  is  cleared  and  the  hurdles  re- 
moved, the  land  is  ploughed  with  a  shallow  furrow,  and 
thus  tbo  sheep  and  the  p1ou>;hs  are  often  seen  in  the  same 
field  sueeoeding  oaeh  other,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in 
turning  in  and  eovering  the  dung,  which  ia  very  volatile, 
and  would  soon  lose  much  of  its  qualiiies  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  winds.  This  is  sufiicient  preparation  lor  the 
bo  mm  or  driUod  wiUwut  dstaj. 
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In  htunu  acait,  which  have  b«ooiD0  fiMwnt  hgr  the 
winter*s  niM,  or  on  which  the  sheep  have  hen  ftlOM  fn 

wet  weather,  the  soil  may  not  he  in  a  suffipicntly  divided 
state  to  receive  the  seed  with  advantage.  In  that  ca^  it 
must  be  worked  and  stirred  till  a  proper  tilth  is  produced  : 
this  is  a  great  loss  and  hinderance.  by  increasing  the  labour 
•t  the  busy  time  of  sowing,  but  it  cannot  he  avoided ;  the 
experience  and  judgment  of  tbe  cultivator  must  dinet  him 
u  to  the  hest  mode  of  proceeding,  ever  hearing  in  mind 
that  it  is  an  irretrievable  error  to  sow  barley  on  land  not 

ftroperly  pulverized,  and  that,  if  it  is  once  fine  and  dry,  a 
ittle  delay  in  the  sowing  is  of  much  less  importance.  It 
can  Maroeiy  be  too  dry  on  the  surface  at  tbe  time  ur  sowing, 
at  leeat  in  this  eUmeto,  nod.  provided  a  few  showers  supply 
the  moif  ture  neceesary  to  nue  it  v^^itate  end  spring  up, 
there  is  no  great  danger  to  he  apprehended  from  too  dr>' 
weather.  Barley  has  been  known  to  t,'row  and  ripen,  when 
not  B  single  shower  refreshed  the  soil  from  the  day  it  was 
town  to  that  in  which  it  was  reaped. 

When  the  aotl  is  of  a  strong,  compact  nature,  but  fertile 
at  the  tame  time,  and  tnmipe  cannot  well  be  fed  off  the 
land,  nor  taken  off  in  carts,  on  aeoount  of  the  damage  which 
would  be  done  to  the  soft  moist  soil  in  winter,  by  uie  tread 
of  the  sheep,  or  the  wheels  of  the  carts,  recourse  is  some- 
times had  to  a  long  fitllnir  during  eighteen  months,  from 
harvest  till  the  second  spring,  giving:  the  land  the  benefit  of 
two  winters'  firosts,  a  tillage  in  autumn,  in  summer,  and  in 
two  springs.  Thus  the  land  is  perfectly  cleaned,  and,  if 
pnpeny  managed,  quite  mellow  and  fine ;  and  the  barley 
sown  on  such  land  always  produces  a  crop,  not  only  abundant, 
but  of  the  best  quality,  so  that  the  lines  of  Virgil  in  his 
Oeorgict,  i.  48,  whether  literally  applicable  or  not,  are  veri- 
fladinllMienlt:— 


This  practice  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  artlrle  Ar  \hle 
Land,  and  is  common  in  the  heavier  soils  of  E.ssex  and 
Suffolk.  The  loss  of  time  by  so  long  a  fallow  is  amiily 
repaid  by  the  state  of  the  land  and  the  suhseouent  crops. 
It  was  once  the  universal  custom  to  lOir  wlust  wier  a  fallow, 
■ad  harlef  aftez  wheat,  imlaae  dofer  me  wmn  with  the 
wheat,  wineb  was  the  lint  step  to  impravement  x  hut  after 
the  h.-irlny  another  fallow  iH^rnme  necessary.  By  sowing 
barley  after  the  fallow,  tbe  land  is  much  more  perfectly 
cleaned,  and  the  clover  sown  with  the  barley  is  the  best  pre- 
paration for  the  wheat,  which  may  be  succeeded  by  beans, 
and,  if  these  are  well  manured  and  pnperly  hoed,  another 
crop  of  wheat  may  be  taken  before  a  Moond  fallov  tt  nacee- 
■ary.  By  comparing  the  probable  iwdimn  of  An  tm  dif* 
ftrant  rotations,  the  advantage  will  imwMut  teflmmr  of 
that  which  begins  with  barley. 

In  some  particular  cases,  however,  vImb  a  verj'  dry  au- 
tomn  allows  the  wheat  stubble  to  be  nhnighed  and  well 
elened  befbce  winter,  and  several  plougnings  and  hurow- 
ings  can  be  gifen  in  ifnBg,  hnilagr  nwj  be  aoim  irith  ad- 
vantage after  wheat ;  mit  nen  it  ia  aeldom  adviiahle  to  bow 
ebrver  and  fjrass  seeds  with  the  barley,  the  land  nt  t  being 
sufficiently  free  from  weeds.  But  the  Trifdium  incar- 
naium,  lately  introducid  from  the  south  of  France,  if  it 
should  succeed  well  in  our  climate,  would  be  admirably 
adapted  to  be  sown  on  the  barley  stubble  :  the  land  beteg 
aligntlj jlon^Md  or  eearifled  immediately  after  harvest,  and 
the  aeea  rolled  fat.  It  will  grow  so  rapidly  in  spring  as  to 
smother  all  seed  weeds,  and  will  give  a  heavy  green  crop  to 
be  cut  for  horses  at\d  cattle  early  in  May,  and  excellent 
winter  fodder  if  made  into  haf.  (SonTuiOliimlHeABr 
NATUM,  and  CLOvaa.] 

The  quantity  of  barley  sown  formerly  van  Ibnr  or  five 
bushels  per  ion:  hul^  if  dm  land  ia  dol^  pie|iand  and  the 
seed  good,  ftom  two  to  three  bushels  it  an  amnio  allowanee, 
especially  if  sown  by  the  drilling  machine,  which  it  always 
ought  to  be  ;  for  if  the  land  be  too  rough  to  allow  of  drilling, 
it  is  scarcely  fit  to  lovbvkf  iB«  and  ontivfll  bnn  more 
advantageous  grain. 

The  proper  time  for  sowing  barley  depends  much  on  the 
miOli  and  the  state  of  the  land.  Tlie  beat  pcaetioal  rule  is, 
to  sow  as  loan  after  the  middle  of  Mareh  as  the  ground  is 
dry,  Earlier  sowings  may  sometimes  suoceed  well,  but  in 
this  climate,  cold  wet  weather  often  prtfvails  in  the  end  of 
Februar)-  and  beginning  of  March,  and  this  is  by  no  means 
favourable  to  young  plants  of  barley.  The  early-sown  crops 
are  however  in  general  the  heaviest,  especially  the  sort 
mbUk  rign  later:  tbej  tcqoin  leaa  laM,  hanag  OMce 


tinw  to  tiller  before  the  hot  weather  draws  up  the  siMBe. 
•re,  however,  seasons  when  the  later-sown  crops  an  | 

the  best ;  a  good  rule  is  to  sow  a  quick-growing  sort  when 
the  sowing  is  unavoidably  deferred,  and  in  this  case  more 
seed  must  also  be  allowed. 

The  depth  at  which  the  seed  should  be  deposited  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  on  tbe  season.  Winter 
barley  need  only  be  slightlyoorered,  end  will  tiller  astonish- 
ingly in  good  light  soils.  The  examination  of  two  roots,  one 
of  which  ( yfo-.  5)  proceeded  from  a  grain  dropped  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  and  the  other  {/iff.  6)  burietl  one  or  two 
inches  under  the  surface,  clearlv  shows  the  difference.  In 
the  first,  the  crown  (a),  from  which  the  stems  tiller,  has  tlie 
seed  still  adhering  to  it;  in  the  other  they  are  separated  by 
a  strong  lomh  linaient  (c).   This  forms  two  distinct  cen- 
tres, from  imidl  the  roots  spread ;  and,  in  very  light  soiU 
and  dry  seasons,  the  roots,  springing  immediately  from  the 
seed,  are  less  exposed  to  be  dned  up.    But  in  stiff  soils  the 
seed,  buried  deep,  may  have  much  difficulty  in  germinating, 
the  air  not  having  sufficient  access,  and  the  first  shoot,  which 
forms  the  ligament  (e),  not  being  able  to  pieroetbe  compact 
soil  above  it.   As  a  general  rule,  a  depth  of  ftom  one  and  n 
half  to  three  inches,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  is 
most  likely  to  enable  the  seed  to  sprout  well,  and  give  a 
sufficient  hold  of  the  land  by  the  roots  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  lo<lging.    It  is  of  consequence  that  all  the  seeds  be  de- 
posited at  a  uniform  depth,  to  ensure  their  shoots  rising  at  | 
tbe  same  time :  flv  where  some  rise  earlier  and  aooM  mer,  I 
it  18  impoesible  to  reap  the  whole  in  good  order;  some  of  i 
the  ears  will  be  too  green,  while  others  are  shedding  the 
seed  from  Iveing  too  ripe.    This  is  one  reason  why  the 
drilled  crops  are,  in  general,  so  much  more  regular  in  their 
growth  than  the  broadcast.   After  sowing  barley  it  is  useful 
to  pass  a  light  roller  over  tbe  land,  across  tbe  stitches,  if 
there  are  any,  to  ]>ress  the  earth  on  the  seed,  and  prevent  I 
too  greet  evaporation  of  the  moisture.   When  the  plants  i 
lH.'gin  to  tiller,  another  rolling,  and  in  some  cases  a  slight  ' 
harrowing,  to  loosen  the  surface  and  thin  out  the  plants 
where  they  grow  too  close,  is  very  useful.   This  also  is  the  I 
best  time  to  sow  clover  and  graas  seeds,  if  not  done  with  tbe 
first  rolling.  Barlev  is  not  ittually  hoed,  heeause  the  land 
ilMnld  beuerfeetty  clear  of  weada  and  their  aeeds,  before  it 
is  iovn ;  Mit  if  hoeing  is  dioagllt  necessary  to  looeea  the 
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•oil,  iiMtead  of  menlj  hurowing  it,  the  elotmr  or  gnun- 
Medt  are  town  at  the  lut  hoeing.  After  this  no  ettmition 


FSg.6. 


«.  AMotofdiUlMltMitaytiiftmi 
<.*  Th«  tUM  io  •  poor  itlff mD. 


IS  required  to  the  crop  till 
ibifttlm  should  make  nair 
carefully  pulled  up. 
The  practice  of  sowing  dovar.  rye 


harrest,  unleai  aome  docks  or 
vfaiohniuttfmb* 


vith  the  barley,  is  almost  universal,  and  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  great  modem  improvements  in  agriculture. 
There  is  no  duubt  a  great  advantage  in  hivinp;  a  profitable 
and  improving  crop  to  succeed  the  barley,  without  further 
tillage ;  and  clover  prepares  the  land  admirably  for  wheat 
Still  there  are  some  clMbla»  whsChsr  this  be  praAtaUe  in 
all  cases.  Hmm  sf*  sssseni  whan  tiw  otaffwr  iBalsrialljr 
ii^tms  the  bailey  by  its  luxuriance ;  and,  in  wet  seasons 
at  harvest,  it  is  very  difficult  to  dry  the  straw  sufBciently, 
mixed  as  it  is  with  the  succulent  Stems  of  the  clover,  or  to 
prevent  its  heating  in  the  stack.  The  clover,  as  far  an  the 
barley  is  concerned,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  weed*  which, 
like  all  other  weeds,  must  take  a  part  of  the  nourishinsnt 
ftom  th«  SMB^  and  elwek  its  tillering.  If  the  ekmr  k  sown 
lale  among  ue  barley,  the  danger  is  less.  It  will  not  bs 
able  to  STOW  80  high  as  to  do  much  ii^jury,  but  the  hat  of 
posing  Uie  plant  of  clover  aokw  WOtt  flMHIMtt  |Mlbr  SOUT* 
ing  it  soon  after  the  barley. 

In  Flanders,  clover  is  seldom,  or  VtKWt,  sown  with  barley, 
oatehioflr  wiUiiyo:  but  thaj  sov  ft  ipseiss  of  white  carrot 
instead,  m  the  sandy  sods.  These  push  ont  Tsry  little 
of  the  green  top,  but  shoot  their  fibres  downwards,  which 
Ibrm  the  rudiments  of  the  carrot.  After  harvest,  the  ground 
is  well-harrowed,  and  watered  with  liquid  manure.  The 
carrots,  which  could  scarcoly  be  observed  above  g^und, 
soon  spring  up.  and  a  good  crop  is  secured  before  winter, 
•xtmnely  luofiil  fix  fiMding  erao  sad  swine,  and  gvsotly 
inenoriBf  flio  urine  of  eows  and  botloeks,  the  Ikvunrilo 
nanare  for  light  soils  in  that  countr>'. 

As  soon  as  the  ears  of  the  barley  begin  to  droop  and 
lose  their  purple  hue,  acauiring  a  light  straw  colour,  be- 
fore the  grain  is  quite  hard,  it  should  be  reaped.  This  is 
usually  done  by  mowing  it  with  a  scythe,  having  a  hoop,  or 
•nappsndago  oaUed  n  oroctfi^  flsad  to  il,  so  m  to  taj  tiM 


regularly :  bat  where  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
labourers,  at  reasonable  wages,  it  is  far  more  profitable  to 
have  it  reaped  with  the  sickle,  or,  what  is  better,  with  the 
Havnault  tcytht,  a  short,  broad  scvtbo  used  with  one  hand, 
while  a  light  hook  is  held  in  the  other  to  lay  the  straw  even, 
so  as  to  be  readily  tied  up  into  shooTsa.  A  litdo  praeliee 
enables  a  man  to  reap  twiee  aa  nneih  eom  in  the  same  time 
with  this  instrument  as  with  the  reaping-hook.  Bindini;  into 
sheaves  is  a  great  advantage ;  much  less  com  is  shcii,  winch, 
in  the  comTnon  method  of  raking  into  heaps,  often  amounts 
to  more  than  would  fully  sow  the  same  extent  of  land.  The 
sheaves  set  up  on  end  ure  in  less  danger  from  the  weather, 
and  when  the  stack  is  built,  all  the  oats  nay  be  laid  inward 
and  much  grain  saved,  vbidi,  if  on  the  ontside,  would  soon 
be  the  prey  of  birds:  smaller  stacks  may  ho  tnade,  and  the 
danger  of  heating  entirely  avoided.  The  stacks  should  bo 
built  on  frames,  supported  by  stone  or  cast-iron  pillars,  with 
Hat  caps  on  them  to  keep  out  vermin  ;  and,  in  large  stacks, 
it  is  useAil  to  have  a  kind  of  open  cage  in  the  middle,  to 
allow  the  admission  of  air  to  the  oenttv.  This  dries  the  grain 
bettor  Aan  a  Mln,  and  when  the  atsek  is  properly  thatched 
with  straw,  the  crop  may  be  conaidnrcd  as  safe  till  it  is  car- 
ried into  the  barn  to  be  thrashed.  [Sec  Hakvkst,  and 
Farm.] 

Barley  requires  care  in  thrashing,  to  break  off  all  the 
awns  close  to  the  grain.  A  thraahuig  machine  does  not 
aeeompliah  this  pmeetly  by  only  once  passing  tho  stmv 
tiuongh  the  rollers;  it  is  eonsequently  usually  pot  throngh 
a  second  time,  especially  if  it  has  not  been  tied  into  slieavcs. 
It  is  often  necessary,  after  the  barley  is  thrashe<l.  to  effect 
this  I  y  unniher  operation,  which  is  called  hummelmi:,  for 
which  purpoM  several  different  kinds  of  instrumenU  are 
used.  A  simple  one  consists  of  a  cylinder  composed  of 
small  bars  of  iron,  and  placed  en  an  axis,  which  u  roUod 
backwards  and  Ibrwardsover  the  grain;  or.whereafliraah- 
ing  machine  is  used,  a  plate  of  iron,  perforaled  like  a  nutmeg- 
grater,  is  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  drum  in  which  the 
beaters  revolve,  and  thoawnaam  oftfltnally  bwhon  off  bj 
this  rough  surface. 

The  diseases  to  which  barley  is  subject  while  growing 
are  those  which  attack  aU  other  grain— Um  amnt,  tho  bvmt 
ear.  blight,  and  mildew;  bat  it  is  Ion  liablo  to  these  than 
wheat.  The  greatest  enemy  is  a  wet  harvest.  It  is  so  apt 
to  germinate  with  tho  least  continuance  of  moisture,  that 
even  before  it  is  reaped,  it  often  exhibits  an  ear  in  full  vege- 
tation, every  grain  having  sprouted  (see  /|g.).  It  is  then  of 


litdo  vafaie,  and  evon  when  this  ii  ehodtad  by  dry 

or  in  the  kiln,  the  grain  is  so  impaired  as  to  be  fit  only  to 
feed  fowls  and  pigs.  A  strong  plant  of  clover,  by  keeping 
the  wet  longer  about  the  barley,  often  COBllibntM  to  iBCNaiO 
this  evil,  as  has  been  hinted  before. 

The  principal  use  of  barley  in  this  country,  and  wlMnvai 
the  olimato  does  not  permit  the  vino  to  thnhw^  and  no 
whio  ii  made,  k  to  convert  it  into  malt  fir  browing  and 
distilling.  [See  Malt.]  The  bc«t  and  heaviest  grain  is 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  and,  as  it  must  have  its  germi- 
nating power  unimpaired,  the  least  discoloration,  from  rain 
or  heating  in  the  stack,  renders  it  suspected,  and  conse- 
quently not  so  saleable.  It  is,  however,  still  fit  for  being 
ground  into  moal,  fix  fNding  oattlo  and  pigs*  when  it  is  not 
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ased  for  haanii  hoA ;  or  it  mvr  b«  wad»  iMo  foltariqp  If 

the  prooen  of  •helling.   [See  Barlit.  Pot  mm  Pbakl.) 

The  produce  of  harley,  on  land  well  prepared,  is  from  .iO 
to  50  bubhcls,  and  more,  par  statute  acre,  wciKhing  from 
45  to  55  lbs.  per  bushel,  accordini;  to  the  quulity.  It  in 
said  to  ooDtaio  65  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter;  wheat  con- 
tains 78  per  cent  A  bushel  of  barley  weighing  50  lbs.  will 
Iherefiwv  contain  about  33  lbs.  of  nutrunenlj  whito  ft  bushel 
ofwheat  weighing  60  lbs.  contains  47  lbs.  Good  oatt  weigh- 
ing  40  11)8.  contain  about  24  lbs.  of  nutritive  substance;  so 
that  the  comparative  value  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  in 
feeding  cattle,  may  l>e  represented  by  47,  a  J.  :ind  24.  the 
measure  being  the  sam*.  It  is  remarkable  that,  allowing 
some  addition  to  wheat,  M  more  generally  used  for  human 
food,  these  numbera  very  nearly  ^ve  the  usual  proportidna 
between  the  prices  of  those  grams.  The  experiments  on 
which  this  calculation  is  founded  were  carefully  nuuie  by 
Emhof,  and  confirmed,  on  a  large  scale,  by  Thaer,  at  his 
establishment  at  MBgdin,  th*  Meouaftcf  tMMialtlbdBg 
•oeurately  kepL 

On  «U  good  loamy  Milt  barlay  is  a  more  profitable  crop 
than  oats,  and  is  soppoaed  to  exhaust  the  soil  less.  On 
stiif  cold  days  it  does  not  thrive  so  well,  and  there  oats  are 
to  be  pri'ffTFod.  In  some  distrirts.  \vht  re  the  best  barley  is 
grown,  the  farmerii  seldom  sow  oat^,  and  many  prefer  buying 
them  for  their  own  use,  with  the  additional  expense  of  mar- 
ket and  carriage.  In  Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  the  north 
of  England,  oats  are  in  greater  request,  bemg  the  chief  food 
of  the  labouring  classes,  and  preferred  by  them  to  barley, 
except  it  be  in  ue  form  of  pot-barley  in  their  broths. 

Haricy  in  its  jj^reen  state,  eipedaily  the  Sibenan  winter 
barley,  makes  excellent  spring  food  fbr  milch  rows,  as  is 
well  known  to  the  oow-keepers  about  London ;  it  comes  in 
earij,  and  greatly  ineraaaas  the  milk.  It  is  also  veiy  good 
iar  Imaea,  fmn-med  it  be  given  sparingly  at  lint,  aa  H 
murgea  them ;  but  after  a  little  time,  when  the  stomach 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  it  increases  their  flesh  and  condi- 
tion wonderfully,  and  is  much  more  wholt-sotue  tluin  the 
usual  spring  physic,  as  it  answers  the  purpose  of  gently 
clearing  the  intestines,  without  any  risk  of  inilation.  For 
ihoep  it  i*  more  nourishing  than  xjf9»  and  comes  earlier : 
whan  UA  off  quite  elese  in  April,  it  will  ipring  up  again, 
and*  on  good  land,  produce  a  fair  erop  of  grain  in  August, 
but  in  general  it  is  ploughed  up  as  soon  as  it  is  fied  off,  and 
iucceedi'd  by  sprini;  tarts  or  turnips. 

Barley  has  alwayii  betn  considered  as  possessing  medi- 
cinal virtues ;  decoctions  of  it  have  long  been  used  for  the 
skk,  especially  in  all  pulmonary  oomplaints;  and.  with  the 
addition  of  some  vegeuUe  acid,  it  it  estramely  gralaftil  in 
fbvers.  allaying  thirst,  and  giving  such  a  degree  of  nourish- 
ment as  is  indispensable,  without  exciting  the  circulation. 

M.  Theodore  de  Saussure  has  carefully  analyzed  the 
ashes  produced  by  bummg  barley  and  its  straw,  atid  we 
shall  close  this  article  with  the  result  of  his  experiments. 
iBeehenA$»  Ckimiqim  tur  la  VigftaHou.  Paris.  1804.) 
Dm  gialtt  redueed  to  aahoa  vili  H*  aim 
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These  produrts  no  doubt  vary  io  different  soils ;  but  the 
fioportion  of  silica  in  the  Btraw  and  in  the  skin  of  bolaf  ie 
Thia  belief  gnw  in  ■  ahalky  aoiL 


BABJUBY-BRBAK,  apopubu'  paitima  of  tha  lalpi  of 
Jaaeaa  L.  alhnlDiiB  to  wlueh  repeatedly  oentr  in  our  idd 

writers.  It  was  played  by  six  people,  three  of  each  sex,  who 
were  coupled  by  lot  A  piece  of  ground  was  then  cho«en, 
and  divided  into  three  compartiutnts,  of  which  tlie  imd'ile 
one  was  called  bell.  It  was  the  object  of  the  couple  con- 
demned to  this  division,  to  catch  the  others  who  aavaneed 
iVom  tbetwo  extrenitieB;  in  whieh  caaaaebangeof  aitiia> 
tion  took  place,  and  hel!  was  filled  \j  the  eon|da  who  wen 
excluded,  by  pre-occupation,  from  the  other  places.  In  thin 
'  catchiii}?,' however,  there  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by  the 
n-^'ulatiuiis  of  the  ^ame,  the  middle  couple  were  not  to  sepa- 
rate before  they  had  succeeded,  while  the  others  might  break 
hands  whenever  the^  found  themaelvM  hard  pieased  When 
all  bad  been  taken  in  turn,  the  laat  oonpla  waa  aaid  Io  Aa  m 
hell,  and  the  game  ended. 

Several  poeticd  descriptions  of  this  amusement  are  ex- 
tant: one  in  Burley-breake,  or  a  tP  umirig /w  fVaniom, 
written  by  W.  N.  Gent.,  4to.  Lend.  1607  ;  another  in  Sir 
Philip  Sydney's  ./4rca(ita;  and  a  third  in  Sir  John  SocUing'a 
Poems,  which  has  been  quoted  by  Brand  in  his  Popmm 
Antiquitie*,  vol.  ii.  p.  878,  and  by  Gtflbid  in  hi*  NoUt  to 
Mastinger. 

Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary  of  tht 
Scottish  Language,  gives  an  account  of  this  game  as  it  is 
still  uticd  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He  calls  it  'a  game 
generally  played  by  young  people  in  a  eom-yard ;  heneo 
called  "  Barla-bracks  about  the  etaekfl."  One  staek  iaflaad 
on  as  the  dule  or  goal ;  and  one  person  is  appointed  to  catch 
the  rest  of  the  company,  who  run  out  from  the  dule.  He 
does  not  leave  it  till  they  are  all  out  of  his  sight  Then  he 
.seu  off  to  catch  them.  Any  one  who  is  taken,  cannot  run 
out  again  with  bis  former  associates,  being  accounted  a  pri- 
soner, hut  is  obliged  to  assist  his  captor  in  pursuing  the  rest 
When  all  ate  taken,  the  game  fa  flnislMd;  and  ha  who  wm 
first  taken  is  bound  to  act  as  catcher  in  the  next  game.'  He 
adds, '  This  innocent  sport  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  £»- 
potion  in  the  southofSeadand;itisalaofidling  iutadana- 
tude  in  the  north.* 

Nares,  in  his  Otomary,  4tn.  I»nd.  1822,  says,  our  very 
puerile  game  of  tag  seems  to  be  derived  firom  bailey- break; 
there  was  a  tig  or  tag  in  the  Yorkshire  gaaa  of  barley  Uiaah, 
as  played  within  memory ;  the  toueh  of  tiw  penan  called 
tig  or  tag  made  a  prisoner. 

(See  Brand  s  Pfj;;!i/ar.<4n/io.  ttt supra;  Gifford's  edit,  of 
Ma»singcr'«  Plays,  8vo.  Lond.  1805,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  note; 
British  Bibliographer,  vol.  i.  p.  66 ;  Nares's  Qiossary,  in  «.) 

BARLEY,  POT.  is  barley  of  which  the  enter  hoak  er 
skin  has  been  removed. 

BARLEY.  PEARL,  is  the  small  round  kennel  wh  .h 
remains  after  the  skin  and  a  considerable  portion  of  tne 
barley  have  been  cronnd  off. 

Both  these  preparations  of  barley  are  made  by  means  of 
mills  constructed  for  the  purpoeeb  snd  difler  anly  in  tka  de- 
gree of  grinding  which  ttia  min  nndargoea. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  mnb  ftv  nsfcing  pot  and  pearl- ' 
barley,  which  we  shall  briefly  describe.  The  raiU.  which 
wius  probably  the  earliest  in  use,  and  which  i*  still  common 
in  |>artR  of  Germany  and  France,  to  take  off  the  husk  of 
the  barley,  is  similar  to  a  common  flour  mill,  having  two 
ndUstones,  of  which  one  is  fixed  aitd  the  other  revnhaa 
hsriaontaUy  over  it;  h«t  thaaa  alsMs  are  of  leea  diaaeiait 
than  eemmen  miUstooea,  not  exceeding  three  Owl  eaeh. 
The  upper  stone  has  six  grooves,  in  the  form  of  the  fourth 
part  ot  a  circle,  cut  in  the  lower  surface  from  the  ctrntre  to 
the  cirt  iimferencc  ;  the  width  and  depth  oi  these  yr\X)Ves 
increaae  from  one  inch  in  the  centre  to  two  inches  at  the 
circumference  (see^.  I.). 

This  stone  baa  a  parfuation  in  the  aartrab  aa  a  common 
upper  millstone,  and  revolves  en  a  vertioal  axis  or  spindle 
of  iron,  the  lower  point  of  which  moves  in  a  metal  cup  fixed 
on  an  clastic  horizontal  beam.  It  is  absolutely  requiMie  that 
this  axis  be  perfectly  vertical,  and  liie  stones  acciiralf  ly  hori- 
zontal, in  order  that  the  upper  stone  may  move  parallel  to 
tiiu  I  mer,  at  such  a  distance  as  to  rub  the  grain  withoot 
crushing  it.  The  mill  is  fwi  by  a  hopper  tbreugb  the  central 
aperture,  as  in  the  eommon  oora  mill.  The  stones  are  sur- 
rounded liy  a  eircular  case,  leaving  a  Rpiice  nf  fri.ni  two  to 
three  inches  between  the  circuinlerencts.  The  tup  or  tlat 
jiart  ol  this  case  is  of  wootl  and  has  an  aperture  correspond- 
ing with  the  central  aperture  of  the  upper  stone;  but  the 
ferenoe  ooMMlSoif  thin  plates  of  iron  perfonlad  ftans 
by  Bwaaa  af  ft  llal  fUMh,  vitfi 
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each  other  as  poatible,  making  the  inside  of  the  cue  ron^ 
like  a  nutin^;>|{rater.  A  tqinr*  opening  in  fliii  caae,  with 

a  sliding  door  over  it,  serves  to  let  out  tho  barley  after  it 
haa  been  (ufficiently  f^nnintl.    In  order  to  li>jsen  the  skin 
without  rendering  tho  substance  of  the  prain  too  soft,  the 
barley,  which  i»  chosen  drv  and  har*l,  i»  sprinkled  with 
watar  on  the  floor,  and  turned  orer  two  or  three  times  in  the 
couna  of  aisht  or  ten  bouit:  it  ii  then  fit  to  be  put  into 
the  miU.  1%*  tipper  itone  h  made  to  revolve  Aon  too  to 
300  times  in  a  itiintite.    The  barley,  gradually  supplied 
frum  the  hopper,  is  carried  rouiul  in  the  grooves  of  the 
upper  stone  nnd  i-ubbed  on  the  iiij  'i  r  vn;  ,ut  being  broken. 
The  centrifugal  force  and  the  strocig  current  of  air  produred 
^the  grooves  and  the  rapid  motion,  drive  the  grain,  partially 
gfottnd,  agaioat  the  lough  eate,  and  oompleta  the  removal 
of  every  port  of     alin.  It  6  then  let  out  through  the 
»]uare  opening,  and  (alls  on  a  sieve,  which  separates  the 
naked  grain  from  the  bran.   This  is  pot-barler.    To  mnke 
pearl-barley,  the  operation  is  contit^ued  till  tin  r-:  tired  de- 
gree of  fineness  is  produced.    As  the  greater  nart  of  the 
finer  particles  of  the  barley  ground  off  escape  through  the 
bolet  in  the  case,  it  ia  tuiroanded  by  another  to  eoUeet 
fhia  meal,  or  a  eloth  is  fixed  nil  round,  whieh  leta  It  fkll 
gently  in  a  bin  below;  tlius  nothing  is  lost.    This  niea! 
excellent  food  for  cattle,  pij^s,  or  poullry.    The  great  ol  jee- 
tion  to  mills  of  this  construction  is,  that  they  require  ureat 
nicety  in  the  adjustment  of  the  •tones,  and  are  very  apt  to 
vaete  the  barley  by  grinding  it  nnaitualljr,  and  that,  at  all 
events,  the  larger  grains  are  more  ground  than  &e  smaller, 
but  for  pearl-barley,  which  ought  to  be  of  a  uniform  size, 
this  is  rather  an  advantage.    But,  on  tho  other  hand,  the 
process  goe^  ou  without  interruption,  and  if  two  or  more 
pidrs  of  stones  are  placed  under  each  other,  the  barley  may 
pass  from  the  first  into  the  hopper  of  a  second,  and  from 
this  into  a  third,  so  as  to  come  out  of  the  last  of  any  required 
degree  of  fineness.   It  majr  be  observed,  that  the  principal 
use  of  the  upper  stone  and  its  grooves  is  to  carry  the  barley 
H'und  and  throw  it  a^'ainst  the  case,  and  therefi>n?  any  luird 
wood,  with  similar  grooves,  will  answer  the  pur[)use  ;is  well 
as  stone;  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  construction  of  several 
of  these  miUSi  (See  Nouveau  Cours  comvht  dC Agriculture 
pratique,  Paris.  IWO,  arliele  '  Orge  perlee.*) 

The  (jther  kind  of  mil!,  which  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
describe,  is  in  general  use  in  Scotland,  where  most  of  the 
pot  and  pearl-barley  used  in  this  country  are  prepare  1  1; 
was  originally  introduced  from  HoUaiid.  whence  formerly 
all  Europe  was  once  supplied  with  pead-harley,  commonly 
ealied  Dutch  pearl-barlejr.  ^ 

This  mill  conststs  of  a  eommon  grradstone  aneh  as  euflen 
nee.  ahnut  three  ft-et  in  diameter,  revolvini:;  vertifally  on  a 
h  trizonta!  axis.  A  rase,  sinidar  to  the  one  alreadi.  de- 
scribed, revolve**  on  the  same  axis,  and  in  the  same  direction, 
»ith  a  slower  motion.  Sometimes  the  Hat  sides  of  this  case, 
as  well  as  the  rim,  or  eircumference,  are  composed  of  per- 
forated  plates  of  inm,  bat  this  is  not  absolutely  nece<;^ary. 
The  baney,  prepared  as  befbre,  \%  put  in  by  a  square  open- 
ing in  the  circumference,  the  slide  shut,  and  the  machinery 
i*  *ct  in  motion,  until  the  barley,  tossed  between  the  stone 
and  the  case  by  the  double  motion,  has  been  entirely 
deprived  of  its  skin,  and  is  become  pot-harley  ;  or  tdl  it  is 
ground  into  the  small  round  shape  of  pearl-barley.  The 
mill  is  then  stopped,  the  sUde  pulled  out,  and  the  case  being 
turned  so  as  to  nave  the  opening  undermost  the  prepared 
narley  falls  OUt  into  tlie  bag,  or  bin,  placed  to  receive  it. 
It  scarcely  wants  any  sifting,  for  such  is  the  violence  with 
wUoli  ^  pain  hia  baao  tonad  aboM^  that  all  that  i» 


gnuid  off  ia  driven  through  the  holes  in  the  case,  and  is 
eolleeted  in  a  close  chamber  which  surrounds  the  apparatus, 
as  in  the  r.tl:i  s  mill.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  motions 
of  the  hioui.  ai  d  case  are  produced  is  extremely  simple,  and 
will  be  easily  understood  by  reference  to  a  figure,  which, 
although  taken  from  a  portable  hand-mill  fttr  making  peari- 
barley,  is  on  ihe  same  principle  as  the  larger.  Thia  poiUbla 
mill  M  made  by  Wilkinaoa,  in  OxfoiMB«t»  tad  nuqr  also 
haivadAr  shelUng  riea^ 


I 


IBiriaMilBsritaertlM  IMWnhrlBII] 

A,  section  of  the  stone  turned  by  the  axis  D.  B,  sec- 
tion of  the  case  which  turns  on  the  axis  D,  by  means  of 
brass  bushes  in  its  centre. 

CC.  a  wheel  having  sixty  teeth*  «r  fl0gs»  ixad  to  Ihe  side 

of  the  case. 

C  E,  a  '■mailer  wlieel,  or  pinion,  with  fifteen  teeth,  movnng 
the  wheel  C  V,  and  ^Ked  on  the  axis  F  F,  by  which  the 
whole  is  moved. 

Q  G,  a  wheel  with  sixtv  teeth,  on  the  axis  F  F,  moving 
the  pinion  Q  H,  wfaleh  naa  t»dve  teeth,  with  tiia  axis 
D  D.  which  carries  the  stone. 

I  I,  Fly-wheel,  which  equalizes  tho  motion  of  the  whole. 

Tluis  by  turning  F  F  oin-e  round,  the  wheel  C  and  the 
case  perform  one  quarter  of  a  revolution,  and  G  H  with  the 
stone,  five  revolutions:  ao  tiwl  the  stone  makes  twentjT 
revolutians  fi>r  one  of  Ihe  ease ;  and  if  the  axis  F  turns 
onee  in  a  aecond,  the  ease  tnms  fifteen  times  in  a  minate. 
and  the  store  ^00  timc!.  This  is  the  u<(nal  velocity  in 
large  mills.  A  hand-mill  may  be  mo\ed  with  one-half  or 
two-thirds  of  this  velocity,  the  stone  being  also  smaller. 
When  the  power  is  sufficient  to  turn  a  stone  three  feet  in 
diameter  300  times  in  a  minute,  three  bushels  of  barley  may 
be  converted  into  pofrbariey  in  an  hour,  and  into  peart- 
barley  in  two  hours. 

The  advantages  of  the  mill  figured  in  the  next  page  are 
considerable.  It  requires  no  very  nice  adjubtmcnt.  and  is  not 
eiivily  put  out  of  urdcr.  The  stone  may  continue  in  use, 
although  considerably  worn  dt  wn,  even  to  half  its  original 
diameter.  There  is  no  danger  of  crushing  any  of  the  grains, 
nor  much  waste ;  and  whatever  be  the  site  of  the  grains  it 
grinds  them  equally.  If  the  pearl-barley  is  required  vety 
equal  in  size,  it  may  easily  be  sorted  by  wire  i,ieve<?,  as  the 
different  sizes  of  shot  are.  The  only  defect  of  this  con- 
structi'm  is  the  loss  of  time  and  of  power  which  it  occ'.-ii  i 
by  the  case  being  i^topped  tu  take  out  the  prepared  grain 
and  replace  it  by  fresh  barley.  Ingenvity  wiU  probably  ftnd 
means  of  removing  this  defect;  but  wa  are  not  aware  «  any 
latr  improvements  in  the  eonstroetfon  of  these  mills. 

I'ot  and  pearl-barley  are  very  wholesome  nnd  nutritious, 
and  have  a  more  agreeable  taste  than  barley-meal ;  nnd  it  is 
to  ha  MRMtlad  that  they  ai»  mt  mora  naed  as  food  by  tht 
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hboaring  classes  in  England,  as  they  are  in  Scotland, 
Germany,  and  Holland.  The  essential  oil  of  barl«y,  If^ich 
gives  it  Its  peculiar  taste,  resides  chiefly  !n  the  skin  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the  crain ;  the  interior  is  a  purrr  firina, 
more  nearly  n»embling  that  of  wheat  This  has  probably 
suEgested  the  idea  of  removing  these  outer  parts,  as  lens 
paSM&Ue,  and  given  rise  to  the  manufacture  of  p»rl-barlev, 
the  farina  of  which  appfoaehes  nearer  to  pure  fecula.  flrstaidt. 
This  farina,  obtained  by  grinding  pearl-barley  io  a  eammon 
mill,  is  wHd  under  the  name  of  patent  barley,  and  uaed  exten- 
sively for  readily  making  barley-water  for  the  sick.  But  if 
the  essential  oil  of  barley  pt^sesses  any  medicinal  properties, 
it  is  evident,  from  what  was  observed  before,  that  common 
BoMMilsy  would  iw  prtfenUile  for  making  adeeoetioD  of  bar- 
hqrvbenprewiffliedMamiMdy.  Tbef^nmCUMorpotaiid 
pearl-barley  is  in  broths,  stews,  and  puddmgs,  as  a  substitute 
for  rice.  It  swells,  and  has  the  property  of  uniting  well  with 
the  fat  and  oily  matters  extracted  from  meat  in  boilin;,'. 
Barley-brotb  is  a  constant  and  principal  dish  at  every  family 
diniMT  among  the  middling  ranks  in  Scotland,  and  not 
d^pbod  by  the  higlwr.  Svwi  the  bran,  bating  been 
ateaped  in  water,  and  aUowvd  to  fenuenttill  itbMQimet  aeid, 
is  relished  by  the  lower  orders  in  the  mess  culled  soweru. 
In  Holland,  pjl-barley,  boiled  in  butter-uiUk  and  sweetened 
with  treacle,  is  a  common  mess  for  children  and  servants  ; 
and  however  unpalatable  this  may  appear  to  some  tastes, 
•Kly  habit  and  association  nalM  lliii^  as  vsU  as  Ibe 
40HMM,  a  kind  of  liuuury  to  many. 
BARLOW,  JOBL,  an  American  antbor  and  diplomatist. 

He  was  a  boy  at  school  whrn  hii  father  died,  and  the  smnH 
portion  of  the  patrimonial  estate  which  fell  to  his  share  barcl) 
sufficed,  with  riomy,  to  secure  him  the  advantages  uf  a 
liberal  educatiun.  In  1774  he  entered  as  a  student  at  Yale 
College,  Newhaven,  where,  in  the  course  of  the  prescribed 
amieiiet  in  eclnfMMiitioo,  be  displayed  suok  a  taaie  Ibr  poetry 
and  talent  of  veniSeation.  as  proeuied  litm  aome  reputation 
amnnp'  h\%  fellow  students,  and  introduced  him  to  the  par- 
ticular notice  of  Dr.  Dwi>;ht,  then  a  tutor  iu  that  college. 
Having  ^^unc  through  the  usual  course  of  study,  Bariow,  in 
1778,  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  and  on  leaving 
ecUegebttflnit  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  though 
itappem  nolwitb  much  ardour.  Four  of  his  brothers  were 
fo  the  ravdutionary  army,  and  tie  had  himaelf,  during  the 
college  vacations,  n  accustomed  to  join  the  army  as  a 
volunteer,  in  which  character  he  was  present  at  several  skir- 
mishes, and  in  one  of  the  severest  contlicts  that  happened 
during  the  war.  These  circumstances  inclined  him  to  listen 
favourably  to  the  suggestion  of  some  inlluential  friends,  who 
adviied  him  to  qualify  himself  fiir  the  oiflke  of  m  chaplain  in 
the  MaHaehaaietB  line  of  the  Atneriean  amy,  and  Intimated 
to  him  that  his  examination  in  theology  would  be  very  in- 
dulgent. Acconlingly,  he  applied  with  diligence  to  theok>- 
gical  studies  for  about  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
iiceniied  to  preach  as  a  congregational  minister,  and  imme- 
diately after  repaired  to  the  army.  Barlow  remained  in  this 
Bttusnon  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1781  be  msrried 
Batdvin  of  Nevbaven.  and  during  the  same  period 
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triotic songs  and  addresses,  which,  with  those  of  In  n-rrplit 
and  Colonel  Humphreys,  are  considered  to  have  Lad  much 
effect  in  inspiriting  the  American  soliR-r^  While  in  the 
situation  of  chaplain,  he  also  planned  and  nearly  accotn- 
pUshed  his  poem  on  the  discovery  and  prospects  of  America. 

When  Cheat  Britain  aoknoarledged  the  independence  of 
Ae  United  8tataa,and  dw  Amcriean  teeeswen  disbanded, 
in  1 793,  almost  every  one  who  had  been  in  the  army  had 
either  a  new  profession  to  seek,  or  an  old  onp  to  resume. 
Barlow  declined  the  duties  of  a  parochial  minister,  and  re- 
verted to  his  original  profession  of  the  law.  With  this  view 
he  proceeded  to  Hartford,  and  there  settled,  as  he  then  ima< 
gined,  for  lifit.  But  his  habits  of  mind  were  not  Ikvnoiahle 
to  suoeea  at  tlie  bar.  and  be  soon  ibund  it  aacpedieiit  to 

mako  sonu^  ridrlition  to  his  means  of  ?n^•^islence  bytheesta- 
blishiueni  ot  a  weekly  newspaper.  He  also  employed  him- 
self in  preparinitr  for  the  press  the  poem  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  Tne  Vition  of  Columbus,  which  was  published 
by  subscription  in  17S7.  This  work  not  only  extended  his 
reputation  iu  America,  but  made  liim  known  m  Europe.  It 
was  re-published  in  London  a  few  months  after  its  appear^ 
ance,  and  has  since  gone  through  a  second  edition  in 
America  and  one  in  Pans.  The  reputation  he  had  by  this 
time  acquired  procured  him  a  commisaion  from  the  clergy 
of  Connecticut  to  adapt  Dr.  Watts's  version  to  the  use  of 
the  New  England  diarches,  in  which  improved  version 
is  in  use  at  the  present  day.  He  then  gave  up  his  news- 
paper, and  became  a  booksePer,  in  order  to  promote  the  sale 
of  his  Ptabnt  and  his  Vition  of  Columbus ;  and  when  he 
had  effected  thei>e  objects  he  relinquished  business,  and  re- 
turned to  law  and  literature.  But  in  1 788  Barlow  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  the  law,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Euiope  es 
the  agent  of  a  company  of  speculators  for  the  sale  of  eertain 
extensive  tracts  of  land  on  tne  Ohio  river. 

Barlow  landed  in  England  in  1 788.  and  soon  after  crossed 
over  to  France,  but  he  returned  to  England  in  1791,  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  for  a  year  or  two.  and  theu  re- 
turning to  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime  he  became 
much  interested  in  the  nragnw  and  pmpects  of  tiie  French 
Revolution,  and  formedfan  intimate  aequmntanee  with  the 
leaders  of  the  republican  party,  particularly  with  thi>se  who 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  party  tcnned  '  Gimndists. 
During  his  stay  in  London  Barlow  formed  also  a  close  c-oti- 
nexion  with  the  large  body  of  men,  who  at  thiU  time  held 
republioan  and  woltttionary  principles,  and  among  whom 
sueh  a  man  was  well  calculated  to  aequim  inliiwniie.  In 
1791  and  irw  he  prodnoed  some  poUtied  works  whieh 
:n(Tr>n--pri  his  reputation  iTitV.  his  own  party,  and  added 
sjnietliing  to  his  pecuniary  lusources.  These  y^erc-- Ad- 
vice to  lh«  Privileged  Orders ;  The  Conspiracy  i  f  Kingt, 
a  poem  of  about  four  hundred  lines,  relating  to  the  ouaiition 
of  the  continental  sovereigns  against  France ;  A  Letter  to 
the  National  ConBtntiom;  and  Btfid  jBseottseft'osif.*  ail 
indieatnif  rather  more  seal  tlun  ability  or  diseietion. 

The  return  to  America  which  Barlow  contemplated  was 
iiuairated  by  his  nomination,  jointly  with  a  penson  called 
Frost,  to  go  u\  ei  to  France,  and  present  to  the  National 
Convention  on  address  from  the  association  vaUing  itself 
the  '  Constitutional  Society,'  in  London.  He  intended  to 
be  abeent  only  three  weeks,  but  in  the  meantime  the  fret 
that  *two  fMIowa*  had  gone  toFtanoeas  the  representatives 
of  the  British  natii n.  w  is  noticed  in  pariiament  in  Fuch  a 
manner  that  Barlow  lul  :i  ot  consider  it  prudent  to  return  to 
England.  In  Frani  i-  Ij  '  was  received  with  much  respect; 
and.  soon  after  bu  arrival,  the  rights  of  a  citizen  were  eon- 
ferred  upon  him.  He  then  aocompaoied  the  deputattoo  of 
the  Nationd  Convention  whioh  was  aent  to  Cliambwy  to 
organise  die  newly -aeimind  territory  of  Savoy  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  republic.  Ills  stay  there  during  the  winter  was 
marked  by  the  publication  of  A  Letter  to  the  Pec^'le  of 
Piedmont  on  the  Advantages  if  the  Revolution,  attd  the 
Necessity  cf  adopting  its  Pnncuples  in  Italy.  This  address 
was  largely  circulated  in  the  Freneh  and  Italian  languages, 
and  a  translation  fiom  the  limner  was  printed  in  England 
without  the  authoi's  knowledfo.  He  aho  wrote  at  ClMm- 
hery  a  mock-heroic  poem  in  three  cantos,  enlitled  Hatty 
PiuidinfT,  which  is  described  by  some  of  his  own  country- 
men as  the  happiest  and  most  popular  of  his  productions. 

In  the  following  three  years  of  his  residence  at  Paris,  he 
made  a  translation  of  Volney's  Ruint.  He  now  bogsta  to  per- 
oeive  that  his  neutral  position,  and  the  extensive  connexioDs 
whieh  he  liad  Avmed.  mi^ht  be  turned  to  good  eeoount  tn 
eomnf  nHnI  apeenlatioiis,  m  whioh  he  onkamd  with  atsdt 
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raeeeu  as  ultimately  en&bled  him  to  realise  a  coaudenble 
fortune,  and  to  live  in  Paris  with  some  degree  of  splendour. 
H*  «M  in  that  in  1 795i  when  he  received  from  bis  own 
eoantiy  lha  appointnimt  of  oontat-general  at  Algiers,  with 
instructions  to  procco«1  to  IWbary,  and  conclude  treaties 
with  the  several  states  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
liberation  of  such  American  citizens  as  wore  kept  in  slavery. 
In  the  fmce  of  much  obfttruction  and  danger,  he  aooom- 
plished  this  benefcbnt  work,  and  then  gave  up  his  con- 
•ulabip  and  ratuinad  to  Fkra.  when  1m  iwnuned  his  com- 
meraiu  opMatkiii,  lad  oontiniud  to  tmSa  till  1805,  when, 
after  an  ilwraiM  «f  MVWlaMi  ycan^lw  ntunifld  to  iiii  nati 
country. 

After  his  return.  Barlow  appears  to  have  chiefly  em- 
ployed himself  in  altering  his  Vision  <\f  Coiumbut  into  the 
form  in  which,  m  the  year  1803.  it  Md^  ^nMnd  under 
the  tide  of  7%«  ColimtbiaiL  No  «Kf¥Dm  «M  apMed  in 
the  extornal  preparation  of  this  quarto  volume,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  splendid  that  America  had  yet  pro- 
duced. In  preparing  this  volume,  however,  Harlow  com- 
mitted a  serious  miscalculation.  The  cost  of  its  production 
rendered  it  necessary  to  fix  a  price  which  the  American 
market  could  not  bear,  and  occoitlinriyTOry  few  copies  were 
■old;  but  the  work  was  reprinted  UM  year  fiidkming  in  a 
less  ambitious  form,  and  about  the  lame  time  H  was  repub- 
lished in  London.  The  Columbiad  has  not,  however,  at- 
tained the  popularity  and  circulation  which  the  original 
Vuion  Columbus  enjoyed;  and  in  most  respects  it  is 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  poem  with  which  it  may  best 
THe  Lutiad  or  CamoSna.  In  attempting 
an  epic  it  is  obvious  that  Barlow  much  over-ntod  bis  own 
powers :  his  noem  is  rather  awkwardly  planned  and  poorly 
executed,  ana  replete  with  most  in  u  propriate  politind  de- 
clamation and  philosophical  di  :  m.  After  the  publi- 
cation of  this  his  great  work.  B  i^i  w  employed  himself  in 
eoUeetinK  mateiiala  tatAHutory  the  VmM  StaUt,  a 
wwk  wineh  he  had  kwif^  emtemiHBted.  ta  the  midst  of 
these  piir?  .ii'?.  ihp  Prn^irlent  Madison,  who  held  him  in  high 
esteem,  appuii.icl  liiui  iiiinister-plenipolentiary  to  the  eourt 
of  France.  This  appointment  was  warmly  contest.  1  la  the 
senate,  but  pa&i^  by  a  »mall  majority,  and,  in  the  year 
181 1,  Barlow  once  more  embarked  for  Europe. 

He  landed  at  Cherboorg  in  September,  1812,  and  imme- 
dialelv  ptoeeaded  to  Farts,  where,  in  the  abienee  of  Napo- 
leon, ne  was  received  by  the  minister  of  foreign  afliiirs,  and 
immediately  appliwl  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  new  f,ta- 
tion,  particularly  t*)  tlie  accomplishment  of  the  sp*  U  j  I  jcct 
of  his  mtsaion,  which  was  to  nc^^tiate  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Pirmee,  nnd  to  obtain  indemnity  for  former  spoliations. 
In  ihepngnM  of  thiemflair.  il  hecnma  deiinble  that  he 
thonld  have  a  pereonal  ooalhrenoe  with  ^e  emperor,  who 
had  then  commenced  the  Russian  caraT>ai<;n  of  1 812.  Ho 
therefore  procewled  to  join  Napoleon  at  vVilna ;  but  he  was 
exposed  to  so  much  privation  and  iiardsliip  in  his  progress 
through  countiies  wasted  by  contending  armteii,  and  m  a 
most  inclement  season,  that  hit  itrangth  was  exhausted, 
and  an  inflammation  of  the  lunga  came  on,  under  which  he 
rapidly  sunk  into  a  state  of  extreme  debility.  He  died  on 
the  Jfith  of  I>ecember,  1812,  at  Zaniawica,  a  small  village 
la  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow,  in  the  58th  year  of  his 
•ge.  iPublie  Charaettn,  18M ;  Biograpkie  NmtMth  det 
Contgmpondnt,  &c.> 

BARLOWE,  WILLIAM,  died  16S6;  beins  then  pre- 
bendary of  Winchester,  &c.  He  wrote  the  Naviirator's 
Suppfy,  1697;  Magnetieal  Advertisement,  1618;  and  a 
wi  rk  ;ii,'ainst  Dr.  Ridley,  who  had  criticised  his  last-men- 
tioned work,  llkis  was  entitled  A  Brief  Discovery,  J^., 
1618. 

Bariowe  is  one  of  our  eariiest  wiitem  on  the  munet : 
heinff  contemporary  with  Gilbert,  1340— 1803.   [See  Mao- 

WKTi^M,  fcr  T  We  have  principally  mentioned  him  here  to 
«)rrecl  a  nu-,takc  which  apjwars  in  several  places,  to  the 
effect  that  h>  wrote  on  the  phemmertd  of  raajinetism  before 
Gilbert.  The  work  of  the  latter  was  lit«t  published  in  1600. 
But  Bailowe  had  previously  treated  on  magnetical  instru- 
ments in  his  Navtgalor'*  Svfplyt »  i>  ali^tl^  mentioned 
by  Gillyrt,  cap.  i. 

His  writin^^s  procured  him  no  celebrity  on  the  continent, 
and  we  cannot  find  any  mention  of  his  name  in  any  foreign 
author. 

BARM.   rSee  Yrast.] 

BARMEN.  There  are  two  Biir{;ermaster»htps,  or  pro- 
vincial diitrios  of  tbia  wmie,  in  the  Rhenhdt  poaeeseiona  of 


the  Prussian  erown  ;  the  one,  situated  in  the  circle  of  Julidi 
and  province  of  Aix-la-ChaDelle,  contains  three  villages,  and 
about  1400  inhabitants, of  wnom  1340  are  Roman  Caibdiea; 
the  other,  in  tiie  eirele  of  BlheiMd  and  province  of  Dnaael- 

dorf.  contains  two  towns,  four  villages,  and  about  25,000 
inhabitants.  Thelntterconsistsprincipally  of  the  *  Valley  <k 
the  Wipi  '-r,"  <itl n  r i>-  WupfK'r,  and  extends  for  about  five 
miles  along  both  t)anks  of  that  stream,  between  two  ranges 
of  hills  running  immediately  eastwards  of  Elberfeld,  and 
lying  srithin  »  mile  and  »  half  of  each  other.  Ita  aim 
does  not  mneh  ezoeed  Ibr^wtwo  aqnare  mttes,  hot  the  na* 
tural  advantag:rs  of  its  soil  and  situation  are  so  great,  that 
it  has  become  what  may  almost  be  termed  a  vast  open 
town  :  tlic  central  part,  where  regular  rows  of  houses  have 
been  built,  where  the  scat  of  justice  for  the  diistrict  is  esta- 
blished, and  in  which  there  ore  two  churches,  as  many 
schools,  •  deaf  and  dnmh  a^lnai.  &o.,  is  denominated  *  Ge> 
marke,*  and  oontaina  about  780  houaes,  with  a  population  of 
about  2900  souls.  The  Valley  of  the  Wipper,  which  rose  into 
note  lus  the  seat  of  manufacturing  industry  upon  the  close 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  is  studded  in  every  direction  witii 
larger  or  smaller  works,  brides  four  churches,  and  about 
1700  dwelling-houses.  Aecording  to  Restorfl' s  enumera- 
tion in  1830.  it  then  contained  1997  looms  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  ootton  piece-goods,  &c.,  120  mills  for  spinning  cotton 
thread  and  yarn,  1055 1  '  M  n  for  the  weaving  of  linens,  tapes, 
&e.,  360  for  that  of  silka  aud  ribbons,  and  7  manufiictorieB 
of  velvets  and  velvet  ribbons,  besides  39  bleaching  grounds, 
50  dyeing  works,  4  factories  for  the  production  of  chemical 
preparations,  and  a  variety  of  other  works  for  the  manufiK- 
ture  of  wooUen  stu&,  nwtal  and  plated  goods,  ironware, 
soap,  tobacco,  earthenware,  &e.  The  larger  establishments, 
comprising  factories,  mills,  and  wareliouses,  were  in  the 
same  year  2U  in  number;  and  the  quantity  of  raw  pro- 
ducts and  manufactured  goods  annually  exported  is  esti- 
mated at  between  150,U00  and  160.000  cwU  The  whole 
appearenee  of  this  busy  region  indioitea  aveoewAd  enter- 
prise, and  many  of  the  private  residence*  would  elsewhere 
be  designated  palaces.  In  manners  and  cu.stonis  there  is 
a  striking  resemblance  between  the  people  of  Barmen  and 
the  Dutch,  betwixt  whom  an  active  commercial  intercourse 
has  long  subsisted ;  and  the  virtue  of  cleanliness  is  carried 
to  such  an  cactont,  aaya  Stein,  {Travelt,  1827.  vol.  ii., 
p.  230),  that  *  even  untenanted  apwtmenta  are  wiahed 
twice  a  wrrV:  '  An  Exchange  has  been  erected;  and  the 
Wipper  hi^  lu  this  valley  one  stone  and  four  wooden  bridges 
across  it.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  tho 
Protestant  religion,  the  remainder  being  almost  wholly 
Roman  Catholics.  Within  this  biirgermasterahip  is  the  town 
or  Uugp  village  of  Wappeifidd»  with  n  Pvoteitanft  ehureh, 
about  1780  inhaUtanti,  and  two  anntal  fyn.  Geoiaikie 
lies  in  81^  10'  N.  lat,  and  9"  18'  B.  long.  (Raatatff  and 
Wetland.) 

BARMOUTH,  a  small  town  of  the  county  of  Merioneth 
in  the  pa^psh  of  Llan-aber  in  North  Wales,  197  miles 
N.N.W.  from  London,  and  8  miles  S.W.  from  Dolgelly.  It 
is  situated  near  the  month  of  the  river  Mowddaeh  or  Maw, 
whence  it  received  the  name  of  Abermaw,  abbreviated  into 
Bermaw,und  corrupted  by  the  lv;ii,'li-li  into  Barmmith.  Tho 
river  at  this  place,  flowing  to  the  south  of  the  town,  forms 
two  channels,  between  which  is  a  small  island  called  Ynis 
Bratwd,  or  the  Friar's  Island.  The  port,  which  ia  the  only 
one  in  the  eoun^r,  is  finmed  by  this  island  and  the  beach  to 
the  south.  The  entrance  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  owing 
to  shifting  sands,  and  particularly  two  sand-banks,  called 
the  north  and  south  bars,  so  that  vessels  of  any  burden  can 
only  got  in  or  nut  at  spring  tides.  Barmouth  formerly  car- 
ried on  some  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  woollens ;  and 
a  number  of  small  venela,  emplayed  in  the  ooasting  trade, 
still  belong  to  the  port  However,  its  loes  in  trade  aeem*  to 
have  been  comiK-nsatcd  by  its  having  become  a  genteel 
watering-place,  which,  during  the  summer  months,  is  fre- 
(|ueiitcd  by  many  respectable  families  from  Wales  and  tho 
adjacent  ttngltsh  counties.  The  bathing  is  perhaps  as  fine 
as  can  any  where  be  found,  but  the  acoommodations  in  the 
town  and  on  the  beaeh  are  notof  a  varf  toperior  deaRription. 
The  promenade  along  the  heaoh  at  low  water  ii  mneh  ad- 
mired, and  the  views  of  the  distant  mountains  are  striking. 
The  town  is  pnncipally  situated  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  v«ry 
loftv  rock,  which  shelters  it  on  the  eastern  side.  The  house*, 
whioh  are  indifferently  built,  gradually  rise  above  each  other 
in  soooeiuve  terraces,  ao  that  the  ground  floor  of  one  row  ia 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ohimne^a  of  thooe  b«ieath  Ihem. 
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flonmunication  between  these  terracen  is  carried  on  by 
a  flight  of  steps.  A  street  below  is  formed  by  a  few  houses 
built  on  the  »trand«  inhabited  chietiy  by  mariners  and  fisher- 
men, and  defended  from  the  encroachments  of  the  tides, 
which  threaten  to  overwhelm  them,  by  large  hiUodu  of  sand, 
rendered  stationary  by  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  Arundo 
arenaria  and  Klymus  arenaria,'x\\\z\\,  by  their  long  creeping 
and  ramified  roots,  keep  it  firm  and  tolentblj  compact. 
TbOM  houses  are.  however,  subject  tOIDIWh  ■lUMf  HIM  OOBI 

the  lands' drifted  by  the  wind. 

The  petty  aeiaions  are  hold  in  this  town,  which  has  a 
BtulBBt  on  Fridays,  and  fairs  on  WhitrMonday,  the  7th  of 
Oelober,  and  the  2 1st  of  November.   In  the  PopuIaHon 

JMunu  of  1831  no  separate  return  is  made  for  Barmouth  : 
hut  its  parish  of  Llan-aber  contained  228  inhabited  houses, 
vith  a  population  of  144  B,  of  whom  8-iG  were  females. 

<Biogle|'a  iVbrlA  WeU$;  Beautiet  England  and 
WtJtt,  vol.  zriL ;  Cailiale'a  Topngraphieal  Dktkmry  of 
Walet,  &c.) 

BARN,  a  building;  in  which  agricultural  produce  is 
stored,  to  protect  it  from  the  weatliL-r,  and  keep  it  in  safety. 
In  all  countries  where  the  climate  does  not  permit  the  corn 
to  ht  thrashed  in  the  Add  and  immediately  put  into  a 
«MIM7,  U  k  uoeMUjr  to  pralBet  it  front  the  weather ;  and 
fno  moit  obrioui  method  ia.  to  have  oapauons  hoildinga  for 
that  purpose.  Acconlinsrly,  all  well  appointed  farms  nave 
one  or  more  of  these  buildings,  which  formerly  were  made 
of  such  dimonaions  as  to  be  capable  of  containin^f  the  whole 
produce  of  the  farm,  whether  bay,  com,  or  straw.  A  great 
nving  has  been  effected,  by  the  mode  of  stacking  hay 
and  com  in  the  open  air.  pnlMted  only  by  a  ilight  oovering 
of  thatch.  In  oonsequence  of  fhia  improved  praeuee,  modern 
bnnia  are  made  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  their  prinripal 
uae  it  to  eontain  the  com  in  the  straw  which  is  intemled  to 
be  thrashed  out  immediately ;  so  that  if  the  barn  capable 
of  eontatning  a  thrashing-floor,  and  as  mticb  corn  in  the 
■half  aa  is  usually  put  in  a  single  stack,  it  Uttvecs  all  the 
«U]MMi  of  a  larger  barn ;  and  tboa  the  espWMO  of  the 
nrm  buildings  is  greatly  diminished. 

The  shape  and  construction  of  ii  common  barn  arc  tor)  well 
known  to  require  a  narticular  descriptMn  ;  we  shall  thcre- 
ibre  only  give  some  iuea  of  the  improvLMncnts  which  have 
been  made  on  the  eommon  pbui,  and  of  some  peouliar 
buildings  whkh  an  mtranaly  iia«id«  and  not  w  genarally 
known. 

The  principal  use  of  a  bam  in  our  climate  being  to  thrash 
the  corn  in,  its  c<)n<.triu  ti<>n  must  be  adapted  to  the  m>>de 
in  which  that  operation  is  performed.  As  many  smaller 
seivh,  such  as  ClOVer  and  the  grasses,  cannot  so  well  be 
thrashed  b^  a  mashine.  a  floor,  upon  which  they  may  be 
thraihed  with  the  flail,  b  an  indispenaabia  appendage  to 
a  farm ;  and  the  bam  ta  the  most  convenient  place  to 
have  it  in.  This  floor  is  commonly  placed  in  the  mithlle, 
irith  its  IcnfTth  equal  to  the  width  of  the  barn.  It  also 
allows  the  waggons  or  carts,  when  loaded  with  the  pro- 
(luc(>  of  the  harvast,  or  of  the  corn  taken  from  a  stick, 
to  be  drawn  over  it.  and  utdoadod  immediately  in  the 
barn.  For  this  purpose  larKe  double  gates  are  nlaeed 
at  each  end  of  the  floor,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  alluw  a 
loaded  waggon  to  be  drawn  in  on  one  side,  and  when  un- 
loa(le<l,  taken  out  at  the  other.  When  the  width  of  the 
barn  is  not  sufficient  for  the  length  of  the  floor,  a  porch  is 
added  on  one  side,  or  both,  and  in  tboM  the  gates  are  placed. 
Thoaa  parts  of  the  barn  which  aire  on  each  side  of  tha 
Quashing  floor  are  ealled  the  ba)'s ;  and  in  these  the  com 
is  placed  till  it  is  thra«>hed.  Wliere  there  are  porches,  the 
roof  of  the  bam  is  generally  brmi'^ht  tlnwn  to  the  line  of  the 

Sirch;  and  thus  convenient  siie  ls  are  fui-nied  nn  each  bide, 
naof  the  defects  of  this  construction  is,  that  the  drawing 
of  loaded  waggons  on  the  floor  materially  ityuies  it,  even 
where  the  precaution  is  taken  of  apreading  atmv  over  it 
In  eonaeoiienea  of  this,  many  boms  have  been  oonttmeted 
without  the  lai^  gates,  and  the  corn  is  thrown  from  the 
wagiron  outside,  lIiroufTh  nn  opening;  called  a  pitch  hoU,\x\\o 
the  burn.  This  lias  tlie  inconvenience  of  loss  of  time,  and 
the  ri.sk  of  damaKini;  the  corn  in  showery  weather.  The 
best  plan,  tbercforo.  is  to  have  a  passage  lor  tne  waggons 
undsr  the  roof,  at  the  end  of  the  bam.  where  they  can  with 
ease  and  safety  be  unloaded,  and  if  a  thrashing  machine 
IS  u^ed,  a  flour  raised  about  seven  feet  above  tlie  j;rouiid 
will  contain  the  machine  at  one  end,  and  the  untbrasbed 
com  at  the  other :  the  lower  part  may  be  appropriated  to 
vaxiotts  useful  purposes;  that  part  which  is  immadiatBly 


under  the 
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tha  eom  and  strew  aftar  thay 
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A,  the  place  for  unloading  the  com ;  B,  a  floor  seven 
feet  from  the  ground,  on  which  the  com  in  the  straw  is 
stored ;  C,thaplaca  tha  thrashinf-maahine  at  the  end  of 
the  floor;  Bi,  a  chamber  under  m  floor,  into  whieh  tha 

thrashed  corn  and  the  straw  fall,  and  the  com  is  winnowed  ; 
E,  the  shed  for  the  horses  to  work  uiiiler ;  F,  a  place  un- 
der the  lloor,  in  which  agricultural  implements  are  kept : 
it  may  bo  converted  into  a  stable.  Double  aates  at  each 
end  of  A  will  shut  the  whole  up  ;  or  the  end  B  may  be 
elsaed  by  a  partition  with  dottUadoon  in  it.  Thevinidawa 
arelattioed. 

In  this  oaaa  tha  aaada  magrba  thrashed  on  the  raised 
floor,  which  must  be  made  strong  and  well  jointed,  to  pre- 
vent the  dust  beating  through,  and  steaiiied  by  pillars 
or  a  Diirtition  below.  In  small  farms,  where  there  is  no 
thrashing  machine,  this  oonatmetimi  is  not  so  advanta- 
gaoua,  tha  raised  floor  being  unneeaasary.  still  it  would  ba 
better  not  to  drew  the  waggons  on  the  floor.  The  thrash- 
ing floor  may  ho  placed  at  one  end  of  the  barn,  the  waggons 
unloaded  at  the  other,  and  the  corn  deposited  between 
them. 

A  common  thrashing-floor  is  usnallv  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  long,  and  nom  twelve  to  nurteen  wide:  tha 
sixe  must  depeim  on  tha  number  of  men  who  thrash  at  the 

same  time ;  this  operation  being  more  npidly  performed  Uir 
three  or  four  men,  beating  in  regular  tnne,  than  if  they 
worked  separately.  The  labourers  generally  prefer  work- 
ing singly,  but  if  they  are  paid  aowrding  to  the  quantity 
thrashed  out.  they  are  wren^  Tha  aaoient  mode  of  oiaaii- 
ing  corn,  by  winnowing  it  with  the  ahovsl  and  tha  fen,  (aaa 
Isaiah,  c.  .30.  v.  24)  is  still  very  generally  practised,  and  re- 
(]uires  a  great  length  of  floor ;  but  the  winnowing  machine 
v«  ith  skreena  and  tiddlaa  haa  mm  f^umai^  anparaadad  Ihia 
method. 

Throshing-tioors  are  usually  made  of  stone, brick,  oak.  or 
tempered  earth.  The  Anttare  the  moat  durable^  anid  whore 
stone  can  ba  obtainod  at  a  reaaonabia  priea,  they  are  in  tha 

end  the  cheapest;  but  they  are  apt  to  bruise  the  »irn.  asd 
on  that  account  are  not  so  generally  adopted.  Brick  floon 
have  the  same  inconvenience,  besides  that  of  readilv  im- 
bibing moisture,  and  making  the  grain  feel  cold  and  damp, 
which  diminishes  the  value  of  the  sample.  Earthen  floors, 
wlian  earaftilly  )aid»  and  tha  maleriala  wall  inoorpocatad. 
are  both  cheap  and  donbla^  piavidad  tha  aoil  on  whieh 
they  arc  l.ii  1  is  dry  nnturidiyt  or  mada  so  artiflci.illy. 
Tlic  following  is  the  inrumer  m  which  they  are  constnielcd. 
The  suil  is  taken  out  t^  !hc  deptli  of  six  or  eight  inches,  i  r 
more,  and  if  the  sul  sod  is  of  a  moist  nature,  a  layer  of 
gravel  and  dry  sand  is  laid  on  the  bottom  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  and  trad  smooth  and  lavoL  A  mixture  is  made 
of  clay,  or  Uiam  and  land,  with  water,  to  the  consistency  of 
common  building  mortar,  to  which  is  added  some  chalk,  or 
pounded  shells,  or  gypsum,  where  these  can  be  obtained; 
chaff,  cow-dung,  and  some  bullock's  blood  are  added,  and  the 
whole  is  veil  worked  up  together:  of  this  aooatis  laid  on 
the  prepared  bottom  with  a  trowel,  about  an  inch  thick,  and 
spread  evenly.  This  is  allowed  to  dry :  another  aoat  is  then 
put  over,  and  all  the  cracks  carefully  flUed  up.  This  is  re- 
peated till  the  desired  thickness  is  prodooed.  When  it  lie- 
gins  to  harden,  the  whole  is  well  nmmed  with  a  heavy 
wooden  rammer,  and  every  crack  filled  up,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
appearanoe  of  a  unifonn  solid  body.        i>  ^  to  hwdan 
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•iowhi  neither  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  nortodraaghU 
of  air,  and  in  a  short  time  the  tioor  becomes  sufficiently 
liaid  to  be  used.  It  is  advisable,  hoover,  to  give  it  some 
noatlw  t»  eooadlidate  entirely.  Th«  beat  time  Ibr  laving 
sneh  m  floor  it  in  «pnng,  tbat  it  mmf  bo  complotaly  har- 
dened licforfc  the  sucrweiimp  winter.  It  will  last  many  years, 
if  not  exposwl  to  frost  and  damp.  But  earthen  liixjrs  have 
ahva\  s  the  inconvenience  of  wearing  into  lust  of  a  gritty 
nature,  wliich  mixing  with  the  nom,  deteriorates  it,  and  ren- 
ders it  less  fit  to  be  ground  into  fine  flour.  Heneo*  In  Oplte 
of  the  flrst  cost  and  noquoDt  rapoin.  ooken  floon  am  gono* 
rally  preferred,  and  Imr  floon  are  now  laid  of  waf  odMr 
TTtaterials.  Some  nicety  is  required  in  laying  oaken  floors, 
that  tlM-y  may  not  be  subject  to  rapid  decay,  owing  to  llio 
confiiiement  of  moist  air  l)elow  them.  The  planks  should 
be  two  inches  and  a  half  thick,  the  edges  well  joined  by 
dowelting,  or  plou^hin^  and  tongueing ;  dowtUs  are  oaken 
pins  of  bale  an  iDBh  aiainet«r«  and  aix  ioahaa  long,  diivon 
thra*  fnebM  daep  into  bolea  of  4w  aamo  dianwiar  In  tbe 
edi^e  of  the  planks,  and  received  into  corrt'sponflini;  holes  in 
the  atljoining  plank>,  so  as  to  keep  them  close  together,  and 
their  surtuecs  evcti :  p'louijhiiig  and  tongueing  is  done  by 
tncans  of  a  groove  in  each  edge,  into  which  a  slip  of  lath  is 
driven,  half  in  each  groove.  This  produces  the  same  effect 
of  jotntog  the  plankadoao,  baaidaa  oouiijatiiiy  paawntiiw  any 
passing  between  fliejoinla.  Theflaalcaavemvcii 
clo<;p.  by  moans  of  wcdgos,  and  are  laid  on  oaken  sleepers, 
lo  which  they  are  fastened  by  a  few  iron  spikes  driven  into 
each,  and  which  rc'^t  on  a  foutid  iti'iii  of  brick-work,  so  that 
the  tioor  is  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  ground.  This  inter- 
Tal  has  been  sometimes  filled  up  with  stones  or  gravel,  under 
the  idea  of  preventing  tbe  nestling  of  rate :  but  this  is  not  a 
{»ood  practice.  A  fVSs  current  of  air  under  the  Moor  is  th« 
only  method  of  securing  it  from  damp,  and  consequent  dry 
rot.  This  should  be  provide<l  by  means  of  openings  through 
the  walls,  or  under  the  sills :  iron  gratings  will  keep  out 
the  rats;  but  even  should  they  find  their  way  under  the 
door  they  must  be  hunted  out,  and  destroyed  by  dogs  and 
ferrets.  By  laying  bam-tloors  in  this  manner,  beech,  elm, 
or  deal  planks  may  be  used  instead  of  oak.  and  will  last 
many  years. 

The  outer  walls  of  hams  are  built  of  stone  or  brick,  or 
consist  only  of  wooden  frames  and  qnaileriBga  aofeied  With 
boards  painted  or  tarred  over. 

Whore  timber  is  seaice,  and  neither  stone  nor  bricks  can 
be  readily  obtained,  bams  are  firequenUy  bailt  with  waltoof 
earth,  either  raised  by  successive  layers,  or  strata,  of  tem- 
pered earth  mixed  with  cboppe<1  straw,  or  like  tin-  cnmposi- 
tion  used  for  thrashing-floors— (described  above)  —or  of  dry 
earth  rammed  hard  in  a  frame  of  boards  two  feet  wide,  which 
in  the  south  of  France  is  called  put.  These  wall*  if  pro- 
perly const rocted,  and  covered  with  a  eoat  of  fine  mortar, 
or  ^psum,  will  last  a  very  long  time :  the  only  danger  is 
the  influence  of  damp  and  frost  upon  them :  the  roof  should 
con-C'jucntly  project  cnnsidcrably  beyond  the  walls. 

The  roof  of  a  barn  should  be  constructed  according  to  the 
approved  rules  of  carpentry,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
strength,  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  timber.  This  is  a 
point  seldom  attended  to  by  country  carpenters,  who  Imitate 
the  old  roofe,  in  which  strong  beams  resting  on  the  walls 
horizontally,  generally  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  roof, 
•without  regard  to  the  a;hantage  gained  by  proper  trussing. 
Ev^n  in  tbe  most  temporarv  shed,  the  strength  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  using  the  materials  judiciously.  The 
eovering  of  a  barn  may  oe  of  slate,  tiles,  or  thatch.  If 
tilea  are  wed,  they  shoold  be  hid  in  eotne  bay,  to  prevent 
the  snow  driving  through  in  winter ;  this  is  better  than 
iiKirtar,  which  re<juires  continual  repairs.  The  most  cora- 
iiMn  covering  is  thatchcfl  straw,  which  has  the  great  inron- 
vcniencc  of  affording  shelter  fur  rats,  who  soon  nestle  in  it, 
and  are  not  eailhr  mven  out.  The  best  covering  where  it 
can  be  pmsgied,  la  one  of  reeds,  wbieh.  when  pvaporiy  laid, 
will  last  many  years,  and  in  whidi.  ftom  mair  bara  and 
linttic  nature,  the  vermin  ran  make  no  lodgment:  nettling 
•.s  a  belter  protection  Irom  the  weather. 

The  more  the  air  em  ulates,  the  better  the  corn  is  pre- 
served.  Bams  should  therefore  have  numerous  windows 
or  Mienin^h  and  the  com,  when  put  into  Iboai,  should 
not  be  prMM  down  close  to  the  walls,  as  is  reeommendad 
in  many  agriealtural  works,  but  so  placed  as  to  sAlow  the  air 
to  cirriil:i!e  frri  ly.  In  this  manner  it  will  kc^-p  well,  with- 
out acquiring  that  close  apd  musty  smell,  which  so  much 

)m  been  long  kapt  In  n  bain. 


Hay  is  now  seldom  put  into  a  dose  ham,  experience  having 
shown  that  it  keeps  much  better  in  the  upeu  air  in  ricks. 
But  where  a  oonsiderable  quantity  of  hay  is  tied  up  in  trussea 
for  tbe  market,  it  is  extremely  useful  to  have  a  building 
with  a  roof  to  protect  them  Iran  tba  wet,  and  to  load  the 
carts  under  shelter.  For  this  purpose  a  kind  of  barn  is  con- 
trived, which  some  call  a  Dutch  bam,  but  which  may  very 
properly  be  called  a  ^kt  /fton  bam,  bcinsi  the  frame  of  a 
bam  without  the  boarding.  The  annexed  figure  will  oon- 

Fig.  i. 


vey  a  better  idea  of  it  than  any  description.  The  opening 
in  the  middle  admits  a  waggon  or  cart,  to  be  loaded  with 
trussea,  which  are  deposited  on  each  side.  At  the  time  of 
bay-making,  this  bam  is  extremely  nsefbl  to  drew  a  load  of 
bay  in  suddenly  on  the  appearance  of  a  shower:  an!  hay 
put  into  either  side  will  be  preserved  as  well  as  in  a  --.ack. 
But  for  this  purp<ise  another  building  is  in  use  in  H  li.uid, 
to  which  tbe  name  of  Dutch  Bara  is  more  eppropriate,  and 
ofwhkhma  alto  annamn  flgnin.  Thl»  aoniiaii  «f  a  i 

'Kg*  9, 
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supported  by  strong  pdea  hke  masts,  A  A,  on  which  it  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  The  uitual  form  is  that  of  a 
pentagon  i  tbe  poles  are  at  the  angles,  and  kept  uptight  by 
meaaa  of  n  strong  nil  on  a  brick  Iboodation,  and  pieces.  B, 
acting  as  spnra,  named  into  tbe  poles.  The  roof  is  light 
and  covered  with  thatch.  At  each  angle  is  a  atrong  block 
of  woofi,  with  a  round  hole  in  it  sullicient  to  lot  the  jioles 
pass  through  ;  these  blocks  are  kept  at  any  de»ired  height 
by  means  of  iron  pins  passed  through  holes  made  in  tbe 
poles,  and  on  which  the  blocks  rest.  To  raise  the  roof  a 
small  jack  ia  usod,  an  instmment  well  known  by  its  use  in 
raising  heavy  waggons  when  tbe  wheels  are  taken  off.  This 
ia  placed  on  an  iron  pin  at  some  distance  below  the  roof, 
ana  the  corner-  are  raiMtl  gradually,  one  alter  the  other,  at 
oppoatle  aoKlcs,  tlie  pms  being  moved  each  time  one  hole 
tighar.*  ThaeUorvaaeftlnaOntohbam  ia  toeontain 


"  ThU  mode  of  rsMny  ami  dipwtof  th»  roof  ■pppi*  rmi*.  bat  >  to 
dMcmahr  done.  TIm  Fnneh  bam  invsnted  •  •  MiVtr  A  M(  ■•Mb.' te 
UMMsar  itasa  ky  BMaaa  of  a  mmibkUmmatnibi^  U4tmm  urn 
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hay,  which  may  he  placed  in  safety,  in  any  small  quantity, 
as  soon  as  made,  the  roof  being  raised  am  the  quantity  in- 
creases, and  gradually  lowered  as  it  is  taken  oiY  t  ir  the 
cattle,  which  is  alwmys  fiom  the  top.  la  small  dairy  farms 
in  Holland  tlib  boiUing  ta  ftmid  m  umAiI  that  ftw  are 
without  one. 

BARNABAS.  ST..  though  not  of  the  numher  of  the 

twelve  chosen  by  our  Saviour,  is  nevertheless  styled  an 
apostle  by  the  primitive  fathers,  as  well  as  by  St.  Luke, 
to  whom  thai  portion  of  the  Scriptures  called  the  •  Acts 
of  tiie  Ap(»tles'  is  a&cnbed.  (AcU  14.)  Bamabas's 
difine  vocation,  and  the  share  he  took,  in  tlie  apostolic  la- 
bours, obtained  him  this  titie.  From  SkLuke  also  we 
learn  (Ads  iv.  36)  that  he  was  by  descent  a  Levhe  of  the 
country  of  Cypm^^,  then  largely  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  that 
his  first  name  ^v;is  .loses,  or  Joseph.  He  received  that  of 
Barnabas  (meanin;,'  '  the  son  cl  consolalion  t  irutu  ilie 
a|)ostIes,  as  appropriate  to  \\\s  character  for  pre-eminence 
in  works  of  charity.  The  LaudaHo  8.  Bamabee  AfOtMi, 
by  Alexander,  a  moDk  of  Cyprus,  says  that  his  parents 
brought  him  in  his  youth  to  Jerusalem,  to  Oamaliel.  by 
whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  law  and  prophets  with  St. 
Paul.  (See  also  Baronii  AnruU.  ad  auti.  xxxiv.)  There  is 
at  least  probability  in  this,  as  he  was  the  person  to  whom 
Sl  Paul  appUed,  shortly  after  bis  conversion,  to  introduce 
him  to  the  Society  of  the  Apostles. 

The  first  mention  of  Baniabas  in  Scripture  is  in  one  of  the 
passages  already  quoted,  where  (Actt  iv.  34)  it  is  related 
that  the  primitira  converts  at  Jerusalem  lived  in  comm n, 
and  that  as  many  as  were  owners  of  lauds  or  houses  sold 
them,  and  brought  the  price,  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet ; 
on  which  ffwrnsifflBt  with  the  exception  of  Ananias  (in  the 
next  ehapter),  no  one  ja  parlieitlarly  mentiotted  but  Bar- 
nabas. 

BuDabas  afterwards  preached  the  gospel  in  different 
parts,  together  with  St.raul  (Acts  \v.  36);  hut  upon  a 
dissension  about  the  person  who  was  to  accompany  them  in 
a  journey  which  they  propoaod  to  the  churcnes'  of  Asia, 
whieh  thejrhad  planteo,  toey  aepaintad  fkam  eaoh  odiar: 
Baraabaa  want  tndi  Mark  (the  pamoa  about  whom  til*  dis- 
pute originated)  to  Cyprus;  and  Paul  want  iriCh  Silaa  to 

Cilicia. 

Wli  it  became  of  Barnabas  after  this,  or  whither  he  went, 
m  incertain.  Indeed  httle  is  known  of  him,  bciiidus  what  is 
aaid  hi  the  New  Testanrant,  except  that  some  antient  writers 
have  supposed  him  to  be  one  or  Christ's  seven^  disciples, 
whom  he  employed  in  preaching  hi  the  land  of  Jodna,  in 
his  own  lifetime  <  n  ■  nrrh. 

The  manner  ol  Bamabas's  death  is  also  uncertain.  Alcx- 
nnder  Uie  monk,  already  quoted,  savs  he  was  stoned  to 
death  at  the  instigation  of  certain  Jews  who  came  from 
Syria  to  Salamis ;  but  Baronius  (Annal.  ann.  11.  num.  54) 
aeknovladsea  that  he  could  meet  with  no  authori^  tax  this 
in  any  anOent  author.  Nor  do  Buaebiua  or  St.  JotMne. 
where  they  expressly  treat  of  this  hely  080(80  Ittueh  as 
oiico  give  him  the  title  of  martyr. 

There  is  hi 1 11  i  \jant  an  epistle  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas, 
consisting  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  an  exhortation  and 
argument  to  constancy  in  the  belief  and  profession  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  j  partieulariy  the  simpUctty  of  it*  without 
tike  rites  of  the  Jowbh  law.  The  second  part  eontains 
moral  instructions.  This  epistle  was  written  in  Greek  ;  but 
Lardner  says,  that  the  first  four  chapters,  or  sections,  and  a 
part  of  the  fifth,  are  wantiuj^  in  the  Greek  copies.  It  is,  how- 
ever, entire  in  an  antient  Latin  version.  Archbishop  Wake 
baa  printed  a  translation  of  it.  In  this  epistle  thava  is  no 
expreaa  mention  oS  any  book  of  the  New  Testament ;  but 
there  is  a  text  or  two  of  the  New  Testament  in  it,  with  a 
mark  of  quotation  prefixed  ;  and  the  words  of  several  other 
texts  arc  applied.  From  one  passage  it  seems  evident  that 
the  Temple  of  .Jerusalem  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  writing 
it.  Lardner  thinks  that  this  epi->tle  is  probably  by  Barnabas, 
but  certainly  antient,  and  written  about  a.d.  71  or  72. 

St.  Chiysoatom  {HimU,  ii.  in  CoAmi.)  speaks  of  Barnabas 
as  alive  a.d.  63. 

fSec,  besides  the  different  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Aeta  S.  BamahfB  ApostoJi,  die  xi  Junii.  in  the 
Acta  Sartrinntm,  Junii,  fol.  Antv.  1698,  p.  421-453;  Lard- 
ner's  Works,  8vo.  Lond.  1786,  vol.  ii.  p.  11-22;  Alban 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Scantu,  8vo.  Dubl.  1 780,  vol.  vu  p.  leS- 
171 ;  Archbishop  Wake's  <3ctuUne  Epittte*  <\f  the  Aposto- 
lical Fathert,  8m,  land.  1710.  p.  61  7»;  with  'The  Catho- 
lick  Bpistio  «f  Banabaa,*  ibil  piart  iL 


It  vrai?  prctmrlrrl  thnt  thf  rrmain-*  of  St.  Barnabas  weie 
found  )n  the  year  47ii  at  8alami>,  wilh  a  copy  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  M  ittht'W  laid  upon  his  breast,  written  with  his  >  »  :i 
band,  and  which  Theodoras  Lector  says  wa&  seut  to  xha 
Emperor  Zeno  in  48S.  The  supposed  remains  were  said 
aftaimuds  to  have  been  tiansfernd  to  Milan,  when  he  had 
preaohed.  But  other  ehurobes,  besidaa  Mibn,  boaaied  «( 
possessing  his  relifla.  Compaiu  tbewlela  SnMStonoR,  «Aiiit1f, 

p.  449-459. 

BARNA(  I  F.     [Sec  Bkhniclk.] 

BARNARD,  SIR  JOHN,  a  merchant  of  oonatderable 
eminence  in  the  City  of  London,  was  born  at  Reading  in 
Bariuhiie  in  1685.  His  paMnts  beiog  of  the  sect  cwled 
Quakers,  he  was  edueatad  In  a  sehool  at  Wandsworth  in 
Surrey,  under  a  teacher  of  that  persuasion.  Beinp  always 
of  a  very  serious  and  inquiring  turn,  he  early  };ave  liis  atten- 
tion to  relij^ious  subjects,  and  seeing  occasion  to  differ  from 
the  tenets  and  diseipUne  in  which  he  had  U  en  brought  up, 
he  conformed,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  boptized  at  Fulham  by  Or.  Compton, 
then  Bishop  of  London.  He  ever  afterwards  continued  a 
zealous  member  of  the  establi^i.e  1  liur  li. 

Previously  to  the  event  ju»i  uiuuUoueii,  and  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  young  Barnard  was  taken  into  the 
counting-house  of  his  father,  who  was  a  oonsiderabie  wine- 
merchant  in  London,  and  such  were  his  aandnity  and  apti- 
tude for  buainess,  that  the  principal  management  of  the 
oonenrn  was  soon  intrusted  to  biro.  When  thus  engaged, 
must  have  given  strong  evideaoe  of  his  talents  ;  for  the 
wiue-merchants  of  London  conceiving  that  their  iQt««sts 
would  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  provisions  of  a  bdl 
which  had  passed  the  Commons  and  waa  dejpending  in  the 
Loida,  petitioned  the  latter  hauaa  on  Ae  subject,  and  made 
choice  of  Mr.  Barnard  to  argue  the  case  on  their  behalf ; 
a  task  which  he  accomplished  with  so  much  ability  and 
success,  that  the  liill  w^b  '.viilidrEiwn*  At  this  time  Mt. 
Barnard  was  thitty-six  years  of  age. 

A  dissolution  of  parliament  occurred  in  the  following 
year>  vh«n  aaveral  of  bis  felkiw-citizens,  recollecting  the 
tabmtirbieh  he  bad  raeantiy  displayed,  proposed  his  being 
put  in  nomination  as  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  City, 
those  present  at  the  meeting  undertaking  to  canvass  for 
him.  Out  of  six  candidates,  Mr.  Barnard  was  second  on 
the  poll,  and  he  continued  to  represent  the  City  in  parlia- 
ment during  nearly  forty  years.  From  his  first  election  he 
constantly  took  an  active  part  in  the  deb^es,  and  owing  to 
his  knowledge  upon  eommeroial  and  dnaneial  questions, 
proved  a  very  ii.seful  member  of  parliament  •  he  generally 
voted  with  the  partv  opposed  to  tlio  adminiatralion  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  A  bdl  having  been  inUrodueed  in  1730  by 
that  minister  to  prevent  any  subject  of  Great  Britain  from 
advancing  money  by  way  of  loon  to  foreign  princes  or  states, 
without  license  first  bemg  obtained  fiun  his  va/^uty,  Mr. 
Barnard  oppo^'d  the  measure,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
render  Ilolliind  the  mart  of  money  to  the  nations  of  the 
Continent,  tliat  it  would  prevent  the  English  merchants 
residing  in  Portugal  from  prosecuting  a  very  profitable 
business,  that  of  granting  temporary  loans  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  thnt  the  euuses  of  the  bill  which  went  to 
oompel  the  diseoverr  on  oath  of  loans  to  finnigin  prineea 
would  convert  the  Court  of  Exchequer  into  a  court  of  in- 
quisition. In  consequence  of  this  >  ;  position  tiw  bill  was 
greatly  modified  before  it  passed  laUt  a  law. 

In  1732  Mr.  Barnard,  who  four  years  before  had  been 
elected  an  alderman  of  London,  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  presenting  an  addnm  tS  the  king  congratu- 
lating him  on  us  return  from  Germany.  In  1737  Sir  John 
Barnard  served  the  ofBoe  of  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  in 
the  same  year  broupht  forward  a  plan  for  reducing  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  debt  The  market-rate  of  inti-rest  in 
England  was  at  that  time  so  low,  that  the  public  securities, 
which  bore  an  interest  of  only  three  per  cent.,  were  abovo 

tar,  and  Sir  John  in  consequence  brought  in  a  bill  to  enable 
is  majesty  to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of  annuities,  or  by 
borrowing,  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  three  per  cent.  Tb« 
sum  so  rai<>ed  was  to  b«  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the 
South  Sea  Annuities,  allowing  a  preference  of  subscription 
to  the  holders  of  those  annuities.  At  that  time  the  whole 
of  the  permanent  debt  of  the  country  amounted  to  a  Uttle 
more  than  fbrty-six  millions,  criP  wUeh  sum  twelve  millioiis 
and  a  half  were  due  to  the  Bank  and  East  India  Company  : 
the  measure  proposed  by  Sir  John  Barnard  was  defeated  by 
tba  ndaiMar  pnpoiiiig  to  ineindB  inftn  epmutinn  tbn  whote 
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of  the  public  eredttont,  a  proposal  which  wu  dttemed  to 
chimerical,  that  nfporten  of  the  Ml  gam  np  their 
•tyect,  and  tlw  SMNHnn  wai  lotL  It  ia  aooiMrliat  onriou 
to  obMnre  th«  ttrUba  that  hvte  mam  baan  nada  in  tiria 

countr)'  w^th  T-p^nrJ  to  financial  operatioos.  We  have  seen 
in  one  yejr  ( ibi^j  ui  .v  millions  addwl  to  our  national  debt, 
o.iil  iiii  carli  of  two  niun.-  n-rrut,  (ktm.^icp.:-,  (1m2'2  and  16^$U) 
the  minister  hm  been  enabled  to  cflbct  a  reductioa  of  inte- 
rmit upon  more  than  150  millions  of  annuities;  whereas  in 
1787  itwaafiMuad  impmclieabla  to  oamtnet  a  aiiBilar 
tion  ID  TCfahl  to  ftrtf^  niUiona  of  debt 

In  1745,  during  the  rebellion  in  S  ntlnnt?,  ptiMic  credit 
received  a  severe  shcx-.k,  and  so  much  distrust  v>aa  shown 
towards  the  Bank  of  Englcinil,  thut  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences to  that  establi^mcut  weru  apprehended.  In  this 
crisis  Sir  John  Barnard  came  fbnrard  and  procured  signa- 
tocaa  ftom  moat  of  the  kading  meidiaiita  oi  London  to  an 
agraement,  binding  Aemaalvet  to  taeahra  tba  notaa  of  dw 
Bank  of  England  in  payment  urall  debts  and  bSls.  and  thus 
the  evil  wa&  averted,  in  I7')ii  Sir  John  retired  from  public 
life,  and  on  that  ot*asion  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  his 
feUow-citizens  for  bis  long  and  various  services.  He  lived 
for  six  years  in  retirement,  and  died  at  Clapham  on  Aa 
nth  Attgoat,  17t4iin  dia  SOth  yaar  cf  hia  aga:  bama 
boriad  at  UoitlBlw. 

The  gratitude  of  his  feM  i  .v  r  iiizens  for  his  unremitted 
exertions  in  their  service  \»iib  nui  limited  to  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  their  thanks,  but  was  shown  by  their  placmjj  his 
statue,  during  his  Uietime.  in  the  Royal  Exchange.  At  his 
death  the  inscription  'HlUnaiii  Generis  Decus'  was  placed 
on  t{M  base  of  the  statue.  Sir  John  Barnard  was  charac- 
terised through  life  by  inflexible  inte^jfrity.  by  sound  judg- 
ment, and  by  uncommon  strenj^th  uf  inn  llect. 

BARNARD  CASTLE,  otherwise  called  CASTLE 
BARNARD,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Gainsford  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  246  roiles  N.N.W.  of  London,  and 
S3  miles  S.W.  of  Durham,  is  situated  on  the  ton^ern 
acclivity  of  an  eminence  which  rises  with  a  steep  ascent 
from  the  left  or  northern  bank  of  the  river  Tees.  The 
town  denied  iljs  name  and  chief  consequence,  if  not  its 
ongia,  from  a  castle  which  waii  erected  on  the  summit  of 
a  rock  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  by  Bernard  Baliol, 
aon  of  Guy  Baliol,  ooa  of  Um  fiiUovaia  of  William  L 
Tha  Ibrests  of  Teaadale  and  MartNwd,  and  the  riah  kid* 
ships  of  Middleton  and  Gainsford,  with  all  their  royal 
franchises,  liberties,  and  immunities,  were  jrninted  by  the 
Conqueror  U)  Guy  Baliol.  Tiic  whole  disti it  l  in  ier  con- 
sideratiou  appears  to  have  been  originally  called  Mar- 
wood,  which  also  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  town 
•bant  balf  a  milafroni  tbeaaatla,  of  whioh  theia  am  novno 
oihar  tracea  tban  an  old  building,  said  to  liava  baan  ^ 
church,  but  lately  used  as  a  bam.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Guy  Baliol  was  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  born 
at  (  as lie  Barnard,  and  founded  a  hospital  there  v,lnch 
survived  the  Di^nlution,  and  still  furnishes  a  scanty  provi- 
sion for  three  age<l  women.  In  his  time  the  lordship  passed 
from  the  fhniljr by  forfeiture,  and  was  oUtnud  by  Bak«,bi^op 
of  Bmiiani,  aa  belonging  to  his  nabtinato;  but  tna  Ung 
(Edward  I.),  to  humble  this  proud  prelate,  ultimately  too'-; 
ihe  palatinate  from  him,  and  when  it  was  restored  la  the  see 
of  Durham  it  was  without  the  import^iMi  ud  litiuns  which  i: 
had  gained  by  the  tbrfeiiures  of  Baliul  &u(l  Bruce.  Xhe  king 
gave  the  castle  and  its  liberties  to  Bcauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wiek,  from  vboaa  heinitnuMd  totha  Nevilles,  and  ulti- 
mately oatae  into  fhv  banda  of  IKdmd  111.  by  right  of  his 

'^vifi-,  An:ic  N>;\  il!e,  the  daughter  of  the  '  kir.>: -making"  Earl 
of  Warwick.  Richard  appears  l<j  liitvtj  duae  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  place  ;  the  Iwar,  hi.s  cognizance,  still  exists 
la  neveral  parts  of  the  town  and  castle ;  and  in  many  cases 
figures  in  relief  of  boars  passant,  taken  from  the  castle,  are 
flxad  in  the  hoaaea»  It  Ibna  eama  into  the  pawaaiion  of  the 
<aown,  frojn  whi^  tiw  eaitle,  luNMa,  pantn>landi,  and  pri- 
vileges were  ultimately  p-jiThased  by  mi  ancestor  of  the 
Duk««  of  Cleveland,  wha  ia  ihe  present  pcu^jncior. 

Tiie  existing  remains  of  this  castle  cover  six  acres  and 
thne-quarteis.  Tde  parta  of  chief  strength  stand  on  the 
brink  of  aita^  loak.  on  tha  nor^-east  curnar  of  tha  prin- 
aipal  iiaa,  commaaiiBf  n  ami  baanliAil  praipaet  np  the 
rher.  The  walla,  wbien  are  in  ^mam  degreea  of  praiarva- 
tion,  ?-rem  to  have  been  erecte  I  :U  lifTersnt  epochs,  and 
with  their  apertures,  bastions,  ami  buuie.«.scs,  together  with 
.A  large  circular  tower,  which  stands  on  a  cliff  one  hundred 
ftM»t  perpendicular  abova  the  river,  an  in  parts  mantled  with 


ivy,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  brown  rocks,  frmged  with 
brushwood,  on  which  they  stand,  and  the  river  at  the  baaa^ 
Ann  aa  oWact  of  giaat  ptotuiasqua  affscL  Indaad,  tha  a»- 
▼ni*tts  of  tna  oaitM  ara  altogofhar  tamarkaUy  beaittiftit,  tha 

vale  of  the  TV  's  abounding  with  romantic  landscapes.  The 
outer  an  a  of  liarnard  Castle  is  now  used  as  a  paatiuo  iior 
stu'r[i,  [\ni\  tl:e  ol'liur  jKir'..-;  mcluiied  by  tlto  WnllO  hatfOlonig 
been  converted  into  orchard  grounds. 

Leland,  who  viaiiad  it  in  tlw  reign  of  Raniy  Vm,,  tpaala 
of  tha  town  of  BamaidGaalla  aa  *  a  tnaatly  maty  toun,  having 
a  good  maritat,  and  maalAay  walla  buildid,'  a  description 
which  very  well  applies  to  it  now.  It  extends  al  int  ri  mile 
in  length,  and  consists  of  several  streeLs,  the  principal  of 
wh i  ll  is  very  wide,  and  for  the  most  part  lined  with  good 
modem  houses  built  with  stone.  It  possesses  one  of  the 
bait  OOm-markets  in  the  north  of  England  ;  but  the  market 
CMM  and  ■hamhka  are  vary  ineonvaniaHtly  aituated.  being 
in  tha  niddlo  of  the  way.  The  maiket  erom  itself  is  an 
octar^rular  freestone  building,  open  at  the  sides  for  public 
accommodation.  The  church,  or  rather  chapel  of  ease,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  detached 
tower,  which  was  originally  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spiret 
but  *hat|  having  become  ruinous,  was  removed  about  fiffy 
JUH  ailiea,and  tha  towar  itself  was  raised  lix^  feat  higher 
thui  it  was  before.  This  tower  contains  four  balls,  one  o^ 
which  has  nr.  inscripti m  around  the  rim  in  the  Saxon  cha- 
racter, which  would  seem  to  denote  its  being  one  of  the 
oldest  bells  in  the  country.  The  inscription  merely  declares 
the  dedication  of  the  bell  to  the  Trinity  and  all  the  lainta. 
The  living  ia  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  which  the  vicar  of  Gaina* 
ted  ia  patron.  It  ia  of  tha  certiGcd  value  of  3QL  9«.,  but 
tha  annual  value  is  130/.,  according  to  parliamentary  re- 
turns. The  1  II  ill  veriiraent  is  administercfl  hv  a  steward 
and  jury  the  manor  uf  Darlington.  The  inhabitants  are 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  manufacture  of 
Scotch  camlets,  and  in  the  stocking  and  tanning  busineta* 
which  last  produces  a  leather  highly  esteemed  in  the  manii> 
faeture  of  white  leather  breeches.  The  market  is  on  Wed- 
ncaKlays.  and  there  are  fair;*  on  Easter  Monday.  Wednesday 
in  Whitsun  week,  St.  James's  day.and  n  ■  n  .Inly  i':>th  for 
hiMraes.  cattle,  and  sheep.  The  cbapelry  of  Barnard  Castle 
contains  513  houses,  and  the  popgdation  in  1831  was  4490^ 
of  whom  2832  ware  femalaa* 

On  acoonnt  of  tha  pamnunxnt  authoni^  of  d»  bidiep  in 
the  palatinate  of  Durnnm,  not  only  the  county,  but  all  tho 
towns,  were  exempted  from  the  burden,  as  it  was  then  con- 
sidered, of  sending  iiiviuheri  1 1  p;irll;iment,  until  the  reign 
of  King  James  I.,  when  Uie  inhabitants  began  to  think 
they  b<^  a  right  to  representatives.  The  questkm  was  first 
aoondatrad  ia  r***'*«— in  1614 ;  but,  owing  to  the  oppoti- 
tion  tit  tha  bishop,  nothing  was  decided  until  1SS1,  wiien« 
^ith  the  rnnrurrcnce  of  Bishop  Morton,  the  county,  the  city, 
and  Barnard  Castle  were  allowed  two  members  each.  Four- 
teen members  te  tha  wholaoauntjr  had  baaaolaimadiadw 
finst  instance. 

(Surtaes  HutoryandAnHadtiM  the  County  Palatine 
ti  JDwrkams  Hntehinaan'a  Hietory  and  JtUi^tm  </  the 
cbiMfff  Piuatit»  tf  Durham;  Geugb;  Camdan'a  At- 

iamiia  ;  Beauties  of  England  and  JValrs,  vol  v.) 

BARNAUL,  BARNAULSKOI  ZAVOD.  a  consider- 
al)li!  mining  town  of  Sit  tri-n,  in  the  district  of  Busk  and 
circle  ol"  Tomsk,  which  aic  comprised  in  the  government  of 
Tobolsk.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Bamanlska,  an  incon- 
aidanhia  rirar,  not  fitf  flrom  ito  influx  into  the  Oby.  and  eon- 
tiitia  aboQt  i<KK>{nhabitonta(iQelu«ifa  of  about  100  Gorman 
fleilcrs  r.ti'l  tlir'ir  families,  who  have  a  Lutheran  church  and 
scikool  ui  Un  luwM  i,  r,Larly  i2UU  hou.^s,  and  three  Greek 
churches.  I  fi  ■  nust  remarkable  i  ilifiee-,  m  Barnaul,  be- 
sides tho  churches,  are  the  chancery  otiices  for  the  min«», 
tha  commandant's  residence,  the  stores  and  barracks,  and 
thapttbliemait,  aU  bttilloC  wood*  It  ia  tha  amt  of  admi- 


nistration tar  the  whfltaof  the  mina*  «t  Ot  KoljTaa  UnOk 

by,  and  thn  vMhma 

minea  uf  llit;  .-Vltai  and  L' rdl  ranj^i-a. 


inrludiii^'-  tlie  '-ilvcr  mines  nf  tbc  Oby, 


Independent!)  i  f  ihi'  iead  mines  in  the  vicinity  cf  Bar- 
naul itself,  large  Quantities  of  that  metal  are  smelttal  here 
from  the  Zmqevsk^ia-Goni,  or  Scblai^snberg  mined,  a  ,  I 
also  aU  Mlvar  ona  which  contain  any  putiaka  ^gold.  lU 
yearly  produce,  on  whieh  batwaan  8000  and  6000  nasib  are 
employed,  is  estimated  at  2-2  pnods  (about  10,660  ounces)  a< 
gold,  and  1000  poods  (or  akwut  ^JtiO.OOO  ounces)  of  silver 
and  it  is  »tate<l  by  a  native  writer,  tnat,  during  fifteen  years, 
tha  whole  of  this  praduca  naa  amounted  to  150.000  otuioea 
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of  pold,  extracted  fhnn  5.000.000  ounres  oi  nlver,  aad 
4,3-20,000  ouncM  of  refined  silver,  principally  from  the 
SchlangvDbMK  mmei.  Tbam  metals,  whan  puiifiad,  rm 
despatched  to  St.  PManbuTgti  during  the  whiter.  T1mi«u» 
lime  pits,  a  bell  foundrv*.  two  til'-  manufactories,  and  glass 
works,  in  or  near  the  town;  anl  a^m  iii:;  iti  works  are  30 
»m«llin>r  furnaces,  Hiid  a  mint  for  c  sppi  r  .  oin.  Most  species 
of  vegetables,  oven  melons  and  axticUukes,  thrive  in  its 
vinnity.  but  tbo  water  is  of  indifferent  quali^.  Tbe  num- 
ber of  ahafU  opetied  aiid  worited  in  this  wnrter  k  tS.  Bar> 
naul  is  situated  in  53*  20^  N.  lat.  «ld  «^  26'  B.  loDf  .  Not 
far  firora  it  are  the  Altai  mountains. 

BARNES,  JOSHUA,  celebrated  for  his  attempts  in 
poetry,  history,  and  criticism,  was  born  in  London  in  the 
yvar  1654.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Bounanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Al- 
though we  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Monk  in  thinking  that  *m 
a  poet,  historian,  orator,  and  critic  he  was  «quaUy  unftrtn- 
nate'  {Life  of  Bentley,  p.  40),  it  must  be  allofwed  that  but 
for  his  amusing  self-oomplacency,  and  the  goaaip  arising 
from  his  peculiarities,  the  man  and  hia  works  would  have 
bMn  loos  ago  forgotten,  except  n  far  aa  be  is  connected 
widl  tfwMography  of  his  great  contemporary  the  Master  of 
Trinity.  Asa  poet  be  is  ridiculous;  and  nothing  can  be 
eonoeive'l  more  ludicrous  than  the  certainty  with  which,  in 
his  noteit  <i:i  Kunvuvlos,  he  appeals  to  Lis  own  :Lb^ll^d  para* 

e irate  of  Esther  as  the  staodard  ol  pujcry  and  Greek  style. 
hBittorvof  Edward  th»  Third  would  be  considered  even 
BOV  %  <wdii»Ma  pecfcrmanoe,  if  we  had  not  eeased  to  look 
upon  diKgeiiee  and  emditioii  ao  tiie  only  iMOetaary  ^ualill« 
cations  of  nn  h:^torinr  •  as  n  mmpilation  there  is  little  to 
object  to  in  it  but  iLij  proaxily,  and,  we  doubt  not,  it  has 
been  the  unnotice<l  book  of  reference  ol  iii  ii.v  writers  on  the 
period  which  it  embraces.  Dr.  Salter,  in  a  note  in  Bowyor's 
•dition  of  Bentley's  DtM.  on  PhtU.,  p.  441,  say  a  of  Barnes's 
aoholarsbip,  *  Bainai  hid  mbo  knowledge  in  the  Gaaek 
language ;  abottt  aa  nodi.  Dr.  B.  naod  to  aaf  .  at  an  Atb»> 
nian  cobbler;  but  was  in  all  other  respects  a  very  poor  crea- 
ture inde«d:  jFlshat  mnmnritg,  as  ine  burlesque  epitaph 
upon  him  says,  eTpsetans  judicium.'  We  would  rather 
compare  him  for  knowledge  of  Greek  to  a  Byzantine  gram- 
marian ;  and  it  is  a  curious  proof  of  his  skill  in  imitating 
tha  a^le  of  the  ichtdiasta,  that  his  interpolation  of  the  aigu- 
■mH  to  the  Baeehn  of  Buri]^ea  has  imposed  upon  two  of 
tha  aauteitt  of  the  riHiiint  cit  il  ]  hilolo^ers.  (See  Welcker. 
Vril.,  p.  327.  et  seq. ;  Boeckti  de  Trag.  Gr.  Prineip.  p.  300.) 
The  incidents  of  his  life  are  uninterestini^ :  he  was  elected 
Regius  Professor  of  Cheek  at  Cambridge  in  the  Tear  1695 ; 
in  1700  he  married  Hnk  IfaaoB  «f  Bemhigfora,  a  widow- 
lady  with  a  good  jointure,  a  large  part  of  which  he  devoted 
to  ue  publication  of  his  Homer  in  1710 ;  tn  1 71 1  he  wrote 
to  Harley  three  letters,  which  are  prest  rve  I  in  the  Harleian 
Collection  (Br.  M.  7523),  praying  pre/erment,  but  in 
vain.  He  died  in  1713.  His  wid  v.v  >  r  xtad  a  naasunent 
to  hia  memory  at  HeminglbnL  The  following  ia  a  pcatty 
eeniplata  lirt  of  Ua  nnnMraw  wrttingB ; — 

1.  Sacred  Poemi,  1669.  2.  The  Life  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, the  Tyrant :  an  English  poem,  1670.  3.  Xerxe»,  and 
ciiliL-r  (Irairiatif  pifres,  la  Enslish  and  Latin;  ul»o  some 
translations  from  Seneca.  4.  A  Latin  poem  on  tbe  Firs  of 
London  and  the  Plague.  5.  A  Latin  Blegy  on  the  behead- 
toff  of  St.  John  tha  Baptist,  t.  AiAi«wt<roirrpw»,  wta  Eatfaei» 
HMoria  Pbetiea  Pferaphnuri,  Lond.  t6r»,  Sva.  7.  Select 
Discourses,  I^nd  Ifiso,  i'2mo.  8.  The  History  of  Edwanl 
the  Third,  Cam'ir  Irjsu  88,  fol.  9.  An  edition  of  Euri- 
pides. It. -14,  t'li  10  A  Si  rmon  on  Matt.  ix.  9,  1703,  fol. 
U.  An  e  I  [jon  of  Anacrcou,  170&.  iivo.  13,  An  edition  of 
Homer.     11,2  vols.  4to. 

BARNET,  oommoDiy  eallad  CHIPPING  BARNET, 
to  diatfttgnbh  it  fl<ora  East  Baraet,  ia  a  market-town  of  Bart- 
fordshirt-,  in  t^io  hundred  of  Casbio.  It  is  situated  on  the 
great  north  ruad,  elevwn  miles  N.N.W.  of  London,  upon  an 
elevated  site,  on  which  account  it  is  sometimes  called  High 
Bamet.  The  pariah  of  the  same  lume,  in  which  it  itaik, 
eOBtaina  about  1440  acres.  In  Um  time  of  tbe  Saxoaa  ttiis 
site  was  occupied  by  a  thick  and  large  wood,  whidi  waa 
granted  to  the  church  ofSt.AlbBn'8  by  tbe  name  of  the 
woods  of  Southaw,  Borham,  'Mv\  Huzehege.  In  sub- 
sequent grants  oonfirminw  the  former,  the  place  »  fre- 
ouently  named  Bergnet,  which  signiflea,  in  tlie  Saxon  lan- 
gnaiie, 'a  imaU  hill;'  and  in  still  laterliaws  it  laoeivad  the 
•4^1001  of  Chipping,  m  eonseooenoe  of  tha  natfcatwhioh 
fU  abboli  «r  St.  Atbaii  ohtaiaed  laof*  of  Hamr  II.  to 


establish  iu  the  town,  and  which  in  ume  beeame  a  large 
cattle-mark^  BamM  is  a  small  town,  Imt  hi  ttmoai(nenee 
of  being  a  great  thoraughftn^  hai  a  bnn  appaanaoa.  It 
has  no  boildings  besidea  the  cbnreh  and  graniniar-aehnol 

that  require  particular  notice  The  r-htirr1;,  whirh  \^  <\cr{[- 
c&ted  to  John  the  Baptist,  was  built  about  itit  year  14Ciu,  it 
the  expense  of  John  Moot,  abbot  of  St.  Alban  s,  as  a  chapei 
of  ease  to  East  Bar  not.  It  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
two  aisles,  separated  by  clustered  oatamaa  and  paints 
aiohas.  At  tha  waat  end,  the  ohnwh  hnt  aayiaw  antbatHad 
tower.  The  ehurelk  it  aamd  by  a  eorato!,  qipeinted  by  tha 
rector  of  V.^i-l  Barnet,  who  is  himself  nomina'cJ  liv  the 
crown,  •jj.i<l  the  living  is  valued  in  the  king  :>  buuks  at 
22/.  2i.  b}td.  The  free  school  was  founded  by  Queen  Elilft- 
betli  in  1 573,  who  erected  a  brick  building  for  the  purpose 
with  apartments  for  a  nMrter  and  usher,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  boose  worth  7^  n-yaar:  other  bKiefacton  have  siiKe 
increased  this  endowment.  The  sebooi  is  managed  by 
twenty-four  governors,  who  appoint  tbe  master  and  u&her. 
The  terms  of  tbe  foundation  require  that  nine  children  be- 
longing to  the  parish  should  be  educated  gratis,  and  any 
other*  on  paymmt  of  9«.  a  qnartar.  Anoucr  aehool  waa 
endowed  hi  17S5,  imdor  fha  will  of  Mn.  Bhsaheth  AUen, 
who  left  lands  for  tbe  purpose  of  providincr  a  school-house, 
and  paying  a  master  to  teach  all  the  children  of  Barnet.  of 
both  sexes,  'to  read  the  Biiile  and  cast  account^  The 
town  possei»es  two  endowed  almtf-bouneA ;  one  for  six  poor 
and  aged  widows  or  maidens,  and  tha  other  for  the  same 
nuiaber  of  aged  widows.  The  sovmnant  of  tha  town  ia 
adnrinietoied  by  a  raagirtrata,  l&fa  conatoble,  and  anboidk 

nate  nfftrers  ;  and  a  court  leet  is  held  nt  En-ter.  The  mar- 
ket IS  held  on  Monday  ;  and  there  are  iiiirs  on  the  8th  ot 
April  and  4th  of  September,  the  latter  being  i  r::i  ipally  for 
tbe  sale  of  cattle.  The  numb^^r  of  houses  in  Barnei  is  306, 
and  the  inhabitanu  were  2369  m  1831,  of  whom  118$  nwa 
fhnialaib  Tbia  atatemant  exhibha  an  iaaiaaia«(«|4  ftiw 
aona  ainoo  tiie  Ibmer  eensna,  irluBh  ii  attribtited  ui  the 
population  returns  to  tVie  incloaure  of  a  common. 

A  spring  of  luiucr a.1  vva.ier,  of  a  mild  purgative  quality, 
was  discovered  upon  Barnet  Common  in  1652 ;  it  was  for  a 
time  in  much  repute,  but  we  cannot  learn  that  it  is  much  in 
use  at  present  On  Gladsmoro  fibath,  in  this  neighbour* 
hood,  was  fought,  on  April  14,  1471,  tbe  decisive  battle  be- 
tween the  Yorkist*  and  Lancasterians.  which  is  known  as 
the  battle  ofB  imc?,  The  forces  of  York  were  beaded  \ff 
Edward  IV.,  and  those  of  Lancaster  by  Neville,  Earl  of 
Warwick  (tbe  *  king-maker'),  who  with  many  of  the  nobility* 
and  a  peat  numbar  of  man  paridied  on  the  fioM.  This 
eveat  uui  bean  conunfliaanted  by  obaliakt  araslad  ia  tha 
year  1740.  by  Sir  Jeremy  Sambrook.  on  tbe  spot  whava  Aa 
road  divides  tow.-irds  Hatfteld  and  .St.  Alban*s. 

(Chauncc  y  ^  Historical  Antiquitm  iff  Mtftfbtdtkjn  ; 
Lvsons'  Enviroru  of  Lmdon,  kc.) 

BARNttVELDT,  JOHA^  VAN  OLDEN,  was  bom 
at  Amerafoert.  in  tha  pmfmee  of  Utiaeht,  in  1 547.  In  hia 
Apology,  in  wUflh  ha  anten  aomavfaat  minutely  into  Iht 
history  of  his  life,  be  boMts  of  bein?  dr-;(  f  n  lfNl.  b  itb  on 
the  father's  and  mother's  side,  '  from  au  anuent  and  noble 
stock,'  who  f  ir  [Wire,  itiaii  a  cTjiury  were  leading  members 
of  the  provinoiai  assemblies,  and  distinguished  Iwthair  aaal 
m  Lhe  caoaaof  nationd  independence.  In  1304 Va  want  to 
the  Hague  to  pmoMito  tha  atudiea  of  an  advocate.  After 
spending  Ave  yeara  in  the  Mudy  of  the  law.  and,  according 
tn  the  favhion  of  the  times,  of  divinity,  between  Heidelberg 
and  the  Hague,  be  settled  as  an  advocate  in  the  latter 
place  in  1 569.  His  talents  being  of  the'  first  <»-der,  his  prac- 
tice soon  beeaoM  eonaidaiaUe :  he  was  appointed  one  of  th* 
advocateaof  tha  Oovrt.  and  in  1576  was  chosen  oounidhMr 
and  pensionary  of  Rotterdam :  which  honours,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  difibrence  between  the  pditieal  OMidiiion 
of  the  two  countries,  in;iv  lx>  c  [u:!!*  ru !  us  >irnilarin  kind  tn 
those  of  king  s  counsel  fci  d  ijMjuit>er  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  England.  In  1575  Barncveldt  married  a  lady  who 
did  liono«r  to  hiaohoioa^  though  ha  himtatf  daclamd  tiiai  ha 
wsaatthetimemtKfamfln  iiduaneedby  theamoontefber 
property  than  her  virtues:  an  avowal  which,  tak* n  with 
other  parts  of  bis  conduct,  tends  strongly  to  substanUtiU;  Uie 
lu'cis  u  i;i  of  bis  enemies,  tlua  lui  character  was  not  free 
fmm  the  taint  of  avanoe.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  tne 
manner  in  which  BarneveUlt  puts  forward  thia  wnrartfay 
daotoiatioa  mpaeting  hia  mankg^  thM  ha  waa  naiMadad 
lt«aanot«a]«al«MdtolaaMttkhn  la  Aa  ofMcThiicaHa- 
tiymOB.  f Sae  hia  4pDfQ{|ry*> 
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'Wbii«  ihe  gtrugglo  between  the  Netherlaods  and  Pluiip 
IT.  wa»  at  its  height,  Barncveldt.  who  was  earl)-  distin- 
gotthed  for  his  patriotic  ardour  and  impatience  of  the  yoku 
'ar6|Miia«dfid  aotkt  either  bis  advocate's  gown  or  his  habits 
M  a  emiian  mi«nt  him  froai  oocuiooaU;  dMohatging  tbn 
duties  of  a  toldMr.  In  1573  he  aasitted  at  a  voluntaar  at 
the  memorable  siege  of  Haarlem,  and  was  only  prevented 
illness  from  taking  part  in  liie  still  more  memorable 
stege  of  Leyden  in  1 675.  But  it  is  in  civil  capacity  that 
we  sbonld  Mok  for  the  services  which  Barneveldt  nxidend 
Ua  eooDttj  during  ita  •ventful  struggle. 

In  156S  the  prospects  of  the  United  Provinces  were  most 
disheartening.  They  had  just  lo«t  their  leader  William  of 
Oranj^e,  to  wnoso  firmness,  calm  sajiacity,  and  unconquer- 
able fur  bis  country's  welfare  they  weto  mainly  lodebiud 
for  their  honourable  positi<Ht  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Wil- 
liam fell  by  the  hana  of  an  assasun  on  the  loth  of  July  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  Spanish  arms,  directed  by  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  were  almost  everywhere  triumphant,  and 
it  appeared  hopekst*  to  cuutiuuu  tht*  struggle  witltout  (ho 
ai'I  of  foreign  powers.  Under  these  circumst^nccA  the 
Slat«s-Geaenl  opened  negotiations  with  France  and  £ng> 
land,  fVooi  Vhom  0iey  had  received  promises  of  askistanoe. 
Fkmr  the  coMinancgBifHt  of  the  atrnggle  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  Netheflaiida  were  anxfcmt  for  a  nionanshieal  (bm  of 
Covernment,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  deliberation  whether 
the  sov(>reignty  of  the  new  state  should  be  oifered  to  a  meui' 
ber  of  the  royal  family  of  Franco  or  to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  curious  to  rctniirk  that  the  objection  to  ElizabeSi 
ma  ANIIldad  on  the  barbarous  policv  pursued  by  the  English 
■oTenawnt  ia  Iieland.  (See  Grottua,  AtmaLt  lib.  iv.) 
AmbasiadoTB  were  sent  bj  the  States  to  the  nench  and 
English  Cirtirts,  Henry  III.  was  too  much  eng;i>{ed  with 
the  war  of  ndigious  factionsi  whiuh  then  distracted  his  own 
kingdom,  to  ajd  the  insurgents,  and  accordingly  referred 
tbem  to  the  good  officea  of  toe  <^ueeD  of  Ensland.  On  tho 
29th  of  June.  1585,  a  deputation  headed  by  BamcTcldt, 
inade  a  fonnal  offer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  revolted  pro- 
rinees  to  Elisabeth  on  their  knees,  beseeching  her  to  accept 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  for  her  subjects.  Elizabeth 
refu^  the  profiercd  sovereignty,  but  entered  into  a  treaty, 
by  which  she  bound  herself  to  aid  them  with  SOOO  foot  and 
Xoao  hone,  advancing  at  the  lamo  time  a  eonaidarable  sura 
of  money,  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this  armament,  and  the 
honour  of  the  English  arms,  Elizabeth  intrusted  it  to 
t!  '  r  inmand  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  BarnovcWi 
huw  iruni  the  beginning  that  Leicester  was  totally  unworthy 
of  the  important  trusts  confided  to  him.  and  promptly  used 
his  influenoa  with  tbo  Statea  to  limit  hia  zeal  powers, 
while  he  praAstad  to  rrgard  liis  nominal  aathorit^  aa  su- 
preme. By  his  advice,  and  with  a  view  to  control  Leicester's 
military  authority,  Prince  Maurice,  the  son  of  William  of 
Oranjje.  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  wus  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Stadtholder,  Captain-general,  and  Admiral  of 
Bollatid  and  Zealand  ;  and  ne  contrived  it  so  that  though 
LeieastervMbMeonlini  to  tha  trea^  of  allianea  with  Blixa- 
beth,  a  member  of  the  coaDdl  of  State,  he  had  no  abare  in 
the  proceedings  of  that  more  select  council,  consisting  of  the 
chief  magiitnites,  in  whom,  by  his  advice,  the  ifoverninent 
of  the  Netherlands  was  actually  veste  d.  Barneveldt  rumon- 
ftnted  with  Leicester,  upon  the  part  of  the  State,  for  his 
miagiovafnment^appeattngto  their  violated  privileges,  ruined 
fnaaeea,  and  to  hm  Mglected  discipline  of  his  army,  for 
proofs  of  oppreaiion  «id  incapacity.  Leicester  was  indig- 
nant at  being  thus  hold  responsible  for  hii>  conduct  to  wucy 
burKl)«Ts  and  traders,  and  angrily  dissolved  tlie  Aatiieiubiy 
of  the  SiatL  s  for  presuming  to  mecldlo  with  measures  beyond 
their  province.  ^  The  States,  bv  BarneveUU'p  advioa,  oon- 
liniMd  their  aittinga.  Lticesier  then  employed  menaoea, pro* 
miaea*  and  eoneesaions,  and  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  bim- 
•elf  wkh  the  Calvinistir.  preachers  and  the  populace.  He 
succeeded  in  the  latter,  but  tho  States  maintained  a  dogged 
independence,  fearful  however  of  offending  their  royal  pro- 
tectress by  an  overt  act  of  hostility  to  ber  fisvourite.  Lei- 
<«sier  continued  to  treat  the  Netlwtlanda  as  a  conquered 
piotiima,  tOl  at  length  the  bng-cheriahed  fteliogs  of  fricnd- 
■hip  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants  towards  the  Engli!>b 
nation  were  changed  to  distrust  or  hatrecL  A  remark  of 
Grotius  in  referoncts  to  thf*o  transacti.uis  striknigly  evinces 
the  impression  gt!ijerat€<l  in  thu  Nothcrlunds  by  Ix'icester's 
conduc^t.  *  An  Englishman,'  says  he,  '  obcyH  like  a  slave 
and  govama  like  a  tytao*  while  tha  Belgian  knows  bow 


to  mrve  and  command  with  equal  niod^tion.'  Having 
reason  to  suspect  Leicester  of  treacheroua  designs  against 
the  State,  and  of  having  arranged  a  plot  for  wnxing  tha 

ersons  of  Barneveldt,  his  chief  advanary,  and  of  Prince 
aurioe.  his  rival  in  rank  and  pretensions  to  the  sove- 
reignty, the  Sutes  at  length  sohcitt^d  Elizabeth  to  recall 
him,  and  sui o  Il  J 

Barneveldt  boasts  that  ho  aloDe  opposed  Leicester's  mis- 
chievous presumption,  and  that  in  consequence  he  waa 
rewarded  by  his  inveterate  hatred.  He  was  at  the  time  the 
first  civil  otEccr  of  the  commonwealth,  havinic  been  pro- 
moted to  the  oflice  of  Advocate  General  of  Holland  and 
West  FriesUnd.  on  bis  return  from  his  embas.f.y  to  England. 
The  duties  of  this  oflSce  are  thus  defined  by  bim:--'  To 
have  a  priority  in  all  matters,  and  to  deiend  the  sovereignty 
and  right  of  the  state  and  the  communities  of  our  ooontiy; 
to  have  tho  oara  of  calling  pnblioaBaemblieai  totakeahaiga 
of  remonttnmeaa  and  prntiona;  to  eonauU  and  deliberate 
ivifh  ibo  nobles  concerning  them  and  all  other  things;  at 
Uie  rutttungs  to  pronounce  the  wish  of  tlie  majority,  and  to 
strengthen  the  same  w  jth  allegations  and  reasons  as  should 
be  most  fit ;  afterwards  to  demand  the  suffrages  of  free 
cities,  to  oondude  hf  most  voices,  and  to  labour  with  his 
Utmost  abilitar  to  oaxn  the  declaioa  oC  the  majority  into 
axeeution.*  Baneveldt  telb  ns  that  he  accepted  this  hif^ 
office  with  great  reluctance.    Affairs  were  at  the  time  in 

f^real  confusion;  the  finances  of  the  provinces  were  at  the 
owest  ebb ;  and,  as  he  urged  upon  tho  States,  his  own 
fortune  was  unequal  to  maintain  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  his  station  in  a  manner  calculated  to  command  the 
reapeot  of  foceigneta.  He  waa  not,  however,  bng  at  the 
head  of  affairs  before  order  was  restored,  trade  revived,  and 
I'lo  monicd  resources  of  the  State  were  iniprtived.  Having 
succenxied  in  restoring  order  and  propriety,  he  lesigued  his 
office  in  1592;  but  the  States  were  unanimous  in  soliciting 
him  not  to  i^andon  a  post  of  difficulty,  which  be  alone 
was  competent  to  fill.  They  strengthened  their  apped 
to  his  patriotism  bv  increMing  the  salary  of  the  office. 
Barneveldt  continued  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  state  till 
the  year  before  his  death,  with  signal  ability  and  integrity. 
'  I  know  M.  Barneveldt  velC  writes  Secretary  Winwiwd  to 
Carleton,  the  English  Ambassador  at  tho  Hague,  'and 
know  that  he  hath  great  power  and  abilitiea;  andit  muit  be 
confessed,  that  uaver  wh  man  dome  more  fkithftil  and 
powerful  service  to  his  country  than  he.'    From  l.')92  his 

tubliu  conduct  becomes  essentially  i:art  of  the  History  of  the 
'nited  Provinces. 

In  IG03  the  States-General  despatched  an  embassy  to 
England,  nominally  to  congratulate  James  I.  on  his  acces- 
sion, bat  in  mality  to  prevent  hia  coodttding  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain.  Tint  embassy  waa  on  a  seille  of  unimial 

splendour,  and  was  composed  nf  Prince  Frederick  of  Nas- 
sau, brother  of  Maurice  the  Stadlh'ilder,  Barneveldt  the 
Grand  Pensionary,  and  Vaick  and  Brederode,  two  of  the 
tl  rst  digutlaries  of  the  republic.  The  conduct  of  the  embaaay 
was  trusted  to  the  sagacity  tud  OKporiMMie  of  Bamevetdt, 
No  ordinary  address  and  pecsavanim  wara  nqyixad  loorar- 
come  dm  feelings  which  James  entertained  lowavb  men 
whom  he  did  not  hesitate  tn  denounce  as  rehala.  It  jarred 
so  much  with  James's  high  notion  of  the  royal  autliority 
to  countenance  men  in  arms  against  their  king,  that  lie 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  tu  give  the  ambassadors  a 
formal  audience.  Fortunately  for  Barneveldt  in  this  em- 
barrassment, tho  celebrated  Duke  of  SuUy.  then  M.  do 
Rosny.  arrived  as  ambassador  fkom  his  master,  Henry  IV. 
Barne\eldt  and  Sully  had  many  conferences,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  detailed  with  much  minuteness  by  Sully. 
(See  Memoiret  de  Suiiy,  tome  ii.)  As  it  was  the  interest  of 
France  that  tbo  Netherlands  should  not  be  restored  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  Barneveldt  had  not  much  difficidty  in  per- 
suading the  French  ambassador  to  use  his  influroce  at  the 
EndUsb  court  in  favour  of  the  revolted  provinres.  The  result 
of  titesc  neg>  ti^t:  >ii ;  was,  that  James  attached  his  signature 
to  a  treaty  drawn  up  by  Sully,  which  bound  the  kings  of 
France  and  England  to  aid  the  Stales  by  a  secret  advance 
of  money,  to  be  followed  up  by  actual  hostilities  against  the 
Spanish  king  if  he  should  resent  thia  elandestine  aansb- 
anee.  Barneveldt  failed,  however,  to  persuade  either  mo- 
narch to  send  an  army  to  aid  the  brave  defendeta  of  Ostend, 
then  in  the  thinl  yea:  i"  i;-.  memorahlu  siege.  (Sco  Gio- 
tiusB  celebrated  i'ros»po[Ki}ia  of  Oi^tend  in  his  J..atiii 
poems.)  The  important  share  which  Barneveldt  had  in 
these  negotiationSi  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
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field  by  Henry  IV.  and  his  ambas-sftdor.  are  attested  by  tlie  ; 
iarge  space  winch  the  latter  flevotes  to  their  conferenees 
and  the  minuteness  with  which  he  (kt;Ail>  tliein  t  i  tns 
inwtar.  SuUjr  oever  mentions  the  name  of  the  other 
nmDbm  oftbe  embassy.  Hm  same  remark  may  be  made 
by  antKtpation  at  to  the  dMpntifadiBi  of  Sir  Dudaf  Carleton, 
when  ambassador  from  James  to  Am  Hague  flvm  1016  to 
IfVis.  ■B-.irnevclrlt'B  iiiiinf  occurs  in  every  page  as  bn If! inn; 
in  his  hands  ali  ibe  auiliofitv  of  the  state,  and  every  nun  ur 
tODching  his  bealth  and  conduct  is  minutely  rencrtL  1 

The  truce  of  twelve  years  between  Spam  ana  the  United 
fminoes,  signed  on  the  9th  of  Apii.  1609,  which  waa 
effected  almost  entiratv  tbrongli  th*  infloence  and  fimnesa 
of  Bamereldt,  expoeed  him  to  unworthy  suspiciom.  He 
had  to  contend  with  the  national  hatred  of  Spain,  and  the 
reliirious  prejudices  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants,  who  re- 
gu^ed  every  overture  of  peace  as  a  wily  artifice  of  poperj- ; 
and  what  added  still  more  to  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  he 
was  Telienently  opposed  by  the  army  and  the  military 
authorities,  guided  by  Prince  Mauitoe,  the  StadthoMar. 
Ever>-  artiAee  of  delay  and  misreprewDlatiain  wn  reeorted 
to  with  a  view  to  holding  up  the  advocates  of  the  truce 
with  Spain  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  national  inde- 
pendence. Though  Bameveldt  had  been  the  means  of 
oxtortiiig  from  the  Spani^  court  a  recognition  of  the  inde- 
fmimbd  of  the  United  Piovineataa  a  preliminary  condition 
to  all  nes^otiation.  he  was  denouneed  aa  <RW«ho  had  received 
bribes  ftvm  that  court  for  the  purpose  of  artabUshing  the 
Spanish  yoke  and  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  so  strong  was 
the  popular  delusion,  and  so  fierce  the  opposition  of  Prinre 
lfaariee,tbat  Bameveldt,  at  one  period  of  the  negotiation, 
leaigned  his  office  of  Grand  Pensionary  in  order  to  avert 
the  eahnttitSaa  of  a  eivil  war.  At  the  solicitation,  however, 
of  the  States-General,  he  resumed  his  office,  and.  strongly 
supported  by  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  England,  over- 
caira.'  all  ditficullies  u:'l-_'r  ;i  struggla  of  tWO  yaaitt  tDd  the 
truce  oi  t'Afhe  years  concluded. 

'Fhe  great  ser\'ices  which  William  of  Orange,  the  father  of 
]buiioe*had  renderad  to  the  cause  of  independence,  induced 
ib«  StatM^Cknetal  to  inveat  him  wi&x  almost  supreme  au- 
thority. His  son.  a  bold  and  ambitious  prince,  of  great 
military  capacity,  bred  up  in  camps  and  in  habits  of  com- 
mand, succeeded  to  the  sunn  authority,  but  it  soon  became 
manifest  that,  unless  the  ascendancy  of  the  lows  werv 
firmly  established,  the  great  struggle  in  which  the  nation 
iMd  bean  ao  long  angafed  against  Spain  would  end  in 
a  ntto  ehanga  or  maaian.  Hooea  flio  nation  was  divided 
into  two  great  opposing  parties — the  war  and  the  peace 
party  ;  the  contest,  in  fact,  of  the  civil  power  with  the 
military— between  Maurice  the  Stadtholder  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  Barneveldt  the  Grand  Pensionary. 
Unfortunately  for  the  issue  of  this  struggle,  fanaticism, 
undar  tiba  name  of  taligion,  bacanie  an  dement  of  the  con- 
tfltt.  All  fho  van  and  intaatino  btoila,  indaod,  of  the  six- 
teenth century  were  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  sectarian 
controversy.  Though  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  led 
to  measures  favourable  to  ci\ii  liberty,  religious  liberty  was 
the  growth  of  institutions  and  habits  of  thought  which  found 
no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  leaden  of  the  secession  from  the 
Chnxeh  of  RomOb  nony  of  whom,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, warn  Ihr  fioia  tolerant.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
in  those  countries  (the  Netherlands,  for  example)  in  which 
the  change  in  religion  was  effected  in  opposition  to  the  ciril 
magistrate.  BarneveUlt  hud  early  braved  the  prejudices  of 
the  Calrinistic  clergy  and  the  multitude,  by  bts  efibrts  to 

riuio  Ubaity  of  conscience  throughout  the  provinces,  and 
hia  opon  notection  of  Arminiua,  in  the  eontroversy 
Iwtweon  uat  nvine  and  his  aatagoniat  Goaar.  Tbo  mild 
and  tolerant  doctnnes  of  Atminius  respecting  church  govern- 
ment recommended  them  to  Barneveldt,  though  his  own 
views  with  reference  to  predestination,  grace,  and  free  will, 
the  great  points  uf  the  Arminian  controversy,  were  much 
more  akin  toth  '  •  i  I'y-  Gomarists.  Prince  Maurice,  on 
the  other  hand,  lent  all  hia  aid  to  the  latter,  knowing 
that  tbajr  wan  the  more  nnmerons  and  powerful  party, 
counting  them  by  their  voices  in  the  States-General,  though 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  behef  an 
Armir.ian. 

The  main  strength  of  the  partv  which  Barneveldt  headed 
lay  in  the  provincial  States  of  itdland.  and  in  thnae  patri- 
cian fkmilios  fkom  whom  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  were 
aelaetad.  Thair  wttknm,  aod  tlio  canm  of  thair  Jhilure. 
4UrintlitivtlmQf  wtf<4ketkmorifaoaoiM«iMialio.  Tbo 


election  of  the  corporate  officers  was  originally  m  the  burf^bcn 
at  large;  but  during  the  conftision  of  the  great  stnii^kjle,  it 
'.v;is  found  convenient  to  iin  t".t  the  maj;!-(rLUt'>  vnth  the 
power  of  filling  up  vacancies  in  their  own  number.  Th»* 
irregularity  was  unfortunately  retained  when  the  necessit? 
which  iiat  called  it  into  esistMoe  bad  ceased;  and  the  vesnit 
waa,  diat  no  longer  cwoe^eH  with  tfie  people  by  etection.  Ae 

aristocratical  fsimtlit's  rrr^eivcd  no  fn  ^li  infusions  of  popular 
i>lrt;iigth,  and,  lus  a  cijiijt^ijuciuc,  had  nu  hold  on  the  altarh- 
ment  f  t  the  r  immunity  at  large. 

it  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  steps  by  which  Maunee 
of  Nassau,  tSier  a  struggle  of  ton  Toars,  triumphed  owar 
Banwrcldt  and  the  Stitesb  ukl  vivMd  the  Mnnnip 
power.  The  arm^  was  aidantly  d^wNed  to  hhn,  uid  wa 
ipnoranre  of  the  populace,  and  the  fierce  intolenirir:?  of  the 
Calvinislic  preachers,  powerfully  ministwred  to  h;a  a.inbition. 
Every  artifice  of  fraud  ami  )iiisrepresenlation  was  employe<l 
to  hold  up  the  patriot  party  to  popular  odium,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  religion  MM  udapendence  of  their  country. 
As  tbo  truce  of  twelvtimn*  w»  ntiaij  mhag  to  the  flnn- 
naaa  mA  sagacity  of  Bameveldt,  ho  was  denoonced  by 
Maurice's  party  as  one  who  had  sold  himself  and  country  t>> 
Spain  and  popery :  and  as  ho  had  oponly  espoused  the 
tolerant  doctrines  of  Arrainius,  lnj  denounced  by  the 
Calnnist  preachers  as  Icamied  with  the  Catholic  monarch 
in  his  designs  against  the  Protestant  worshi|k  8tiD,  how- 
evoTi  tbo  weight  of  his  character,  bis  eloquenee,  and  the 
tnidettiahle  benefits  which  (bllowad  tnm  his  administration, 
enabled  him  to  keep  bis  ground  against  all  the  attacks  and 
stratagems  of  his  adversaries.  In  1616  Bameveldt'%  in- 
fluence was  increased  by  his  having  obtained  from  James  I. 
the  restoration  of  the  Cautionary  Towns,  which  had  been 
given  up  to  Elizabeth  as  securities  for  tiie  money  which  aba 
had  lent  the  States  by  the  treaty  of  1583.  The  debt  doe  at 
the  time  by  the  United  Provinces  to  England  amounted  to 
8,000,000 florins ;  but  Bameveldt,  by  adroitly  taking  advan- 
tage of  James's  necessities  and  avarice,  had  the  debt  cao- 
cclied  by  a  prompt  payment  of  about  one-third  of  the  amouu. 
This  was  not  the  only  advantage  which  accrued  to  the  Sutes 
from  the  transaction.  Jamas  waa  at  that  time  intent  upon 
bis  Spanish  alliance ;  and  it  was  to  be  apprehended,  that,  d 
a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta  took 
place,  ti.f     towTi  i  would  be  bunded  over  to  Spain 

It  wttjj  aiKiUt  this  time  that  Pnnoe  Maurice  endeavoured 
to  win  the  consent  of  Bameveldt  to  his  assuming  the  sov^ 
reignty  of  the  tepablic.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  hia  stop- 
mother,  the  ceUbratod  Loniaa  do  Colignv,  to  sound  Mm  aa 
to  bis  feelings  ;  but  that  princess,  instead  of  seducing  Bar- 
neveldt from  his  duty  to  his  country,  was  so  con\inced  by 
his  :n  tfi  ments  of  the  danger  of  such  a  i;if  u-.  re,  that  she 
laboured  to  divert  Maurice  from  his  purpose.  Thus  tallied 
and  expoeed,  he  sought  to  remove  Barneveldt.  the  great 
obstacle  to  hia  ambition.  Unliactnnato^,  at  this  critical 
moment,  the  wounded  vanitj  and  vindietive  pedantry 
of  James  I.  arrayed  themselvei  OH  fbo  lida  of  llailliM 
against  the  Grand  Pensionary. 

James,  who  ijndt'il  Ijiinsr'.f  (.■:;  3'jtl. " ri.-raft  as  much  as 
kingcraft,  had  a  few  years  before  published  a  work  in  whieh 
he  denounced  the  heresies,  as  he  deemed  them,  of  Vorstius. 
a  celebrated  dMna^  who  bad  anueeeded  to  the  chair  and 

3>inions  of  Annittias  at  Leyden.  The  States,  ooimseiled  by 
arneveldt,  gate  a  civil  but  evasive  answer  to  a  letter  of 
James,  with  which  ho  accompanied  a  copy  of  bis  book,  and 
in  which  ho  points  out  burmns;  us  the  proper  punishment 
for  such  a  damnable  heretic  (See  the  substance  of  James's 
Letter  from  the  Merrure  PrattfoU  in  Bayle,  art.  Vorstius.) 
James's  htemiy  vanity  asd  royal  amgance  look  11m  at  tbia 
diarespoetlM  condnet ;  and  having  learnt  from  bia  nnbaa* 
smdor  that  Barneveldt  wa.s  the  individual  h  i  had  guided 
the  States  on  the  occasion,  he  lent  his  rival  Maurice  every 
assistance  in  his  power  ti  Minis  ulfccting  bis  destruction. 
\Vhatever  doubts  may  be  raised  as  to  the  cause  of  James's 
interference,  it  ia  oeiliiii  Oat  bt  did  nil  in  bia  powoT  to  nUa 
Bameveldt. 

The  question  upon  wbteb  the  great  struggle  between 
Barneveldt  and  the  Stadfholder  finally  turned  was  the  rall- 
ini:  u  national  synod,  to  whieh  the  jKimt  at  issue  l^-twi-en 
the  Amuninns  and  'Am-  C  jmaritcs  should  be  referred.  Barne- 
veldt was  well  aware  of  the  object  which  those  who  clamoured 
for  thia  tisombly  had  in  view  :  he  opposed  it  with  all  his 
imtaeneaw «  ft  pn^oct  fhmgbt  with  danger  to  iatemal  peaeo 
and  Ibe  intewHi  of  tola  religion ;  and  wwdd  pralM^f 
ba«»  MMeoodid  in  ddbumtc  il  aMofatMr.  bat  ibr  tiM 
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intrigtics  of  Carlotan,  t!!''  Knirli'^h  ambtissaflor.  The  point 
At  issue  between  Bariitivekli  an  J  iiis  opponents  was  simply 
wheUier  any  other  form  of  relif^ion  should  be  tolerated  in 
the  States  save  that  of  the  Church  of  Cieneva.  Bameveldt 
wntended,  that  as  the  War  of  Independence  did  not  origi- 
iMtte  io  raligioiit  bat  ia  hoMililif  to  m  politieal  oppression  of 
Spain,  in  wbieh  aven  tlw  CktholiM  weva  as  eager  as  the 
Protestant  inhahitant«!,  mch  state  should  he  at  liberty  to 
ehooee  its  own  form  of  worship.  Ho  appealefl  to  the  de- 
claralionB  and  conduct  of  William,  the  late  Stailtliolder,  who, 
to  the  last,  had  openly  tolerated  all  forms  of  worship,  not 
excluding  the  OitDoUe.  His  opponents,  on  the  other  band, 
—infiwii  ^lai,  by  tiie  act  of  union  of  tba  nvolted  pro- 
vinoatt  tha  Calvinlitie  religion  was  daeland  to  be  tike  na- 
tional religion  of  the  new  Stale.  Biirncvcldt.  however, 
induced  the  States  of  Holland  and  Utrooht  to  act  ujion 
his  views,  and  moreover  to  issue  a  proclamation,  in  whicii 
a  veto  over  the  appointment  of  the  clergy  was  asserted 
by  the  civil  magistrate.  Great  disturbances  followed  this 
dackraliott  ia  aona  of  tlie  itatas :  Bameveldt  called  upon 
Mkturiee,  as  the  eomnander  of  Ae  miKtary  force,  to  aid  the 
civil  authoTitics  in  suppres*iiiif;  tli  in  ;  but  Maurice  encou- 
raged the  coufus  ;in,  and  the  Ariir.ii  i  ims  wt»Te  everywhere 
assaulted  and  p  r^i  c  iie  1 

In  this  embarrassment  Bameveldt  formed  a  militia,  com- 
poaed  of  the  citisens.  in  Amhem,  Leyden.  and  Utrecht :  this 
itodf  vaa  «ilM  by  the  Dutek  name  of  WaartaelderB.  Mau- 
lioe  tanmaffiately  marehed  Ms  army  against  the  militia,  dis- 
•nned  them,  took  possession  <>r  t1i<'  Arminian  towns,  deposed 
the  Arminian  magistrstes,  mul  openly  assumed  absolute 
.luthority.  The  States- General,  overawed  by  his  boldnes-*, 
nd  Jealous  of  the  fame  and  induence  of  Bameveldt,  ratified 
all  ua  praeaodingi»  and  at  his  bidding  took  decisive  steps 
towards  summoning  a  natiooal  ^nod,  November  13, 1616. 
(See  DoRT.  Stxod  op.)  Previona  to  this.  Bamevddt  and 
bis  friends  Grotius  and  Hoogerbeets  had  been  arrested 
fFebroary  21,  1618)  by  the  States-General,  actinc  under 
Maurice.  This  bold  step  induced  the  state  of  Holland, 
which  had  at  first  opposea  the  Synod,  to  consent,  under  the 
influence  of  fear  ana  the  violent  measures  of  Maurice. 

The  trial  soon  followed.  '  Whatever  becomes  of  the  other 
prisoners,'  writes  Carleton,  the  English  ambassador,  who 
openly  avowed  that  hi-;  master  approved  of  Mauriro's  i- 
ceediugs,  'Ban^veldt  is  sure  to  lose  his  head.'  Such  seems 
also  to  have  been  Bameveldt's  conviction,  all  his  efforts 
baiag  diieeled  to  aave  his  fiunily  fifom  the  consaquanee  of 
ilua  pimidimeat.  Heexprened  no rsgret at lus own  Ihte, 
except  so  far  as  it  might  implicate  his  friends ;  and  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  for  Grotius,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and, 
like  himself,  devoted  to  his  eountry's  welfare.  The  trial  of 
the  prisoners  commenced  on  tha  i 9th  of  November,  icig. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Bameveldt  protested  against  the  ille^^ality 
of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  that  he  triumphantly  refuterl 
all  die  ebar^  urged  against  him;  be  was  fbnnd  guilty, 
amon^  other  thinfrs,  for  '  ha>'ing  brought  the  church  of  God 
into  trouble,'  and  sentenced  to  death.  It  was  deeme<l,  how- 
ever, expedient  not  to  carry  the  sentence  mto  effect  till  ii 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  decision  of  the  Synod,  which 
then  held  its  sittings.  The  Synod  closed  its  sittings  on  the 
9th  of  liay,  1619,  with  a  denunciation  of  all  those  who  bad 
omoied  the  Calvintst  clergy.  On  the  I4di  ef  Maf  ^me- 
veidt  was  beheaded  on  a  scaffold  ererted  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  Hague,  meeting  his  fate  witii  that  calm  courage 
which  attended  him  throughout  life.  .\s  he  bowed  his  head 
to  the  axe,  he  exclaimed,  '0  God/  %ehat  it  man  f — 
(Cerisier,  v.  384.)  A  letter  which  be  wrote  the  night  before 
his  execution  to  bis  wife  ia  still  pteseifed,and  is  a  tooehing 
nwniiiiient  of  tans  flmmasa  and  aftetwB. 

Of  the  charges  brought  against  Bameveldt  (see  Burigny, 
L  141),  many  were  frivolous,  and  most  of  them  vague.  The 
charj^e  of  treason  was,  on  the  fare  of  it,  as  ill-grounded  as 
the  rust ;  bu<  party  spirit  at  that  time  ran  so  high,  that  it  is 
(lerhaps  difficult  to  extract  the  truth  with  perfect  ar-curacy 
from  the  conflicting  statements  of  that  period.  (See  the 
opposite  opiniona  of  Triglan«Bos  and  Uitenbogart  aa  to  Bar- 
neveldt's  character  and  the  justice  of  his  execution,  gi%'en 
in  Brandt's  Hialory,  ui.  p.  37».)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
arrest  of  Bameveldt  wan  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state  of  Holland  ;  he  was  alio  tried  by  a  court  of  com- 
missionera  named  hf  his  enemies,  and  one  whose  jurisdic- 
tion over  1^  he  nirly  denied.  Grotius,  in  his  own  case, 
piotaalad  M  alnnifly  aa  Bameveldt  against  the  eompeteney 
ef  thaeonit.  The  mm  intimale  eowMKioii  batwaen  tbeaa 


two  ilktstrious  men,  who  were  involved  in  fiimilar  rhnrjea, 
did  not  commence  till  IGI.1,  when  Grrotius  was  chosen 
Pensionary  of  Rotterdam.    [ Si-. :  Qroti us.] 

The  )>tate  of  Holland,  which  at  firit  protested  against  the 
illegal  arrest  of  Bameveldt,  at  last  came  to  a  disgxaooAd 
ooiDprwMiie,andthtt»sacrifleedopeoftbegiie»tastaiidbsi» 
of  its  dtimiB. 

(Cerisier,  Tnhlmii  rlr  rHi^tnire  Gcnerale  dex  Provincft 
Untps ;  Aulierry  tlu  Mauncr,  Mt^moirfs  pour  sen>ir  d  I'Hia- 
ioire  la  Ripublique  de»  Provinces  Unie.f,  rontpnant  1st 
Vtet  du  Prince  d' Orange,  de  Bameveldi,  Du 
Maurier's  father  was  aml»isador  from  France  at  the  Hague, 
and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Bameveldt.— Brandt's  Hit- 
lory  of  Ihe  Re/ormatUm  ht  ths  Lam  Comtriet.  translated 
from  the  Dutch;  I^ondon  ;  4  vols.  fol.  1 720.— Biwi'jny.  Vie 
de  Grotim;  2  vols.  17'j2. — Senienlta  lata  rt  jrrmuntiata 
adversu.^  Joannemab  OUlcn  Bameveldt,  ti,-c.,  3/nV  13,  1619. 
This  sentence  was  published  tiy  tliu  States-General  in  jus- 
tification of  their  conduct  towards  Bameveldt — The  Apo- 
Umy  baa  appearad  io  an  Bn|[lisb  traaaiation  from  the'  Latin 
or  PMer  Bidder,  a  CalvraiBtie  preaahar,  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Bameveldt.  The  work  is  entitled  Mysteria  Hollaadira ; 
/ifH-  est,  Remonxiratio  five  Apologia  ad  AmpHstimm  Do- 
minos  St<inr<  Il  illandieF,  «^.,  a  D.  Joannf  ab  Olden 
Bameveldt  directa—a  Petro  Holdero  fidetiUr  ex  lingya 
Batttva  in  Latintm  tranelai  i,  cum  Noli*  in  kmm  EpangS- 
lieorum.  Tbe  iMlM  «!•  wiitten  in  the  bittavcat  apiiit  of 
theological  hatred.) 

BARNEY,  JOSHUA,  a  commodore  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  Slate*  of  Amt  rum,  was  born  at  Baltimore  on  the  6th 
of  .July,  1759.  Bein-j;  one  of  fourteen  children,  in  a  country 
where  there  is  employment  for  all  who  an  able  and  willing 
to  work,  he  was  taken  from  aohool  at  tha  eady  age  of  tan 
yeara.  He  had  even  at  this  time  conceived  a  strong  desiie 
to  become  a  sailor,  but  this  not  meeting  with  the  approba- 
tion of  his  p  \rent-«,  he  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  assist  in 
a  retail  ^lurt-  in  Baltimore,  and  afterwards  to  be  a  clerk  in  a 
merchant  s  ofhoe  in  Alexandria.  Here  he  remained  only 
about  a  year,  when  his  inedileotion  fbr  tbe  sea  remaining 
unaltered,  his  parents  yMded,  and  be  entsted  on  boaid  a 
pilot-boat  when  only  eleven  years  of  age. 

After  some  time  spent  in  this  employ,  and  when  sixteen 
\  i-7iT^  of  age,  he  was  appointed  second  mate  of  a  ship  which 
was  despatched  with  a  cargo  of  grain  from  Baltimore  to 
Nice,  in  the  Sardinian  territory.  Tbe  first  mate  having 
left  the  shin,  and  the  captain  dying  daring  the  voyage,  this 
lad  waa  left  to  his  own  energies  for  the  due  perfbnnanea  of 
the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  Presuming  upon  his  youth 
and  inexperience,  the  merchants  of  Nice,  with  whom  he 
had  to  transact  business,  endeavoured  to  overreach  him, 
and  by  their  arts  embroiled  him  with  the  authorities  of  the 
town.  The  spirit  and  judgment  with  which  young  Barney 
aoted  on  this  occasion  brought  him  wdl  tbioagh  these  ditt- 
cnltiea,  and  he  completed  tne  voyage  to  <he  fuU  aatiafaotion 
of  the  owners  of  the  ship. 

On  his  rctrim  to  America,  Barney  finding  that  the  dis- 
agreement- if  tht^  provinces  with  England  had  come  to  an 
open  rapture,  immediatelv  determined  to  adopt  the  cause  ot 
the  land  of  his  birth.  He  was  appointed  master's  mate  in 
a  sloop  of  war  called  the  Hornet,  whkh  was  sent  fotthwith 
to  the  Bahama  Islands  to  seize  upon  some  warlike  stores 
which  had  been  collected  there,  which  object  was  success- 
fully accomplished.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition  he 
joined  a  small  squadron  of  row-galleys  employed  in  the 
Delaware,  and  so  si^aUzed  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
good  conduct,  as  to  obtain,  when  scarcely  seventeen*  tha 
eommission  of  Uautenant  in  the  United  States'  navy. 

After  this  lienlanant  Barney  waa  for  some  time  oonstantlr 
employed  on  board  small  vessels  of  war,  and  exhibited  great 
zeal  and  activity  in  tbe  performance  of  his  duty.  In  the 
course  of  four  ycar>*  he  was  twice  taken  by  the  Knfjlish  and 
exchanged,  and  in  17fei»,  when  not  yet  tweuty-one  years  of 
age,  he  had  married,  and  was  again  in  active  service  on 
board  the  United  States'  ship  Saratoga.  This  veuel  cap- 
tnied  several  Bri^  vesaela*  and  Barney  being  placed  aa 
prize-master  on  board  one  of  these,  which  was  in  an  almost 
sinking  coudition,  wa«i  again  captured  by  an  English  74-gur 
ship,  and  sent      i  i  r  *<^nnr  to  England. 

Having  cscap«<i  from  ihe  priiton  in  which  he  was  con 
fined,  and  having  spent  some  weeks  in  London,  he  em 
barked  far  Oalend,  visited  France  and  Spain*  and  reached 
bia  hoDia  in  Msreh,  178S.  He  was  imnedtatdy  appointed 
to  eommaiiil  *  ainall  abipof  tm,  one  of  a  squadraii  fitted 
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Mit  fttr  th*  proteotion  of  bmda  in  tb»  Delaware.  Whiln  thtu 
«np)oT«<i,  Bamey  was  attacked  hf  two  ahipa  anu  a  brig 
htl  n^'  tM:  t  th/ British  navv,  and  by  a  combinatioa  of 
HUatrtytjul  tiv.d  bravery,  «uc«eeaed  in  capturing;  and  secorini^ 
one  of  the  ships.  For  this  >?allant  action  he  rrriM-d  the; 
thanks  of  tb«  legitlature  of  PeDnsylvania.  aocompaated  by  a 
gold-hilted  sword ;  and  bia  prize  being  fitted  out  and  ooromis- 
•ionad  in  th«  AaoriBMi  wrjt  h»  faMiwd  ibe  vomakand. 

Commodore  BanMf  wea  utonnurdt  wwt  vidi  detpalobes 
to  Dr.  Franklin  at  Pariu.  and  returned  to  AmenVa  with  a 
British  passport,  bearing  dcupatcbea  which  mnnoMnoed  Uie 
atgiiiiic:  of  prelnumij  ■itiolM  of  pem  ImIwnii  Bngliiid 
aod  America. 

At  this  time  the  commodore  was  only  twenty-fiwe  Team  of 
•«,and  the  public  bavins  iu>  AirthacoeeMioB  for  lii*M»> 
TMoa.  he  embarked  in  somoMNial  RMMndatkmt  eoaoeebKl 

w  i ;  1 1  n  ]  I  ^4?a,  hut  was  untueces  sf ul .  In  the  course  of  theae 
pursuits  ho  viaited  Francn  in  1791,  and  in  the  following 
jwt  received  a  oommitHion  as  captain  in  the  French  navy.  ; 
Ho  afterwarda  obtained  tbe  rank  oi  eh^-de-^tnnon.  and 
awvod  as  eomaMuader  of  tlie  FVenoh  squadron  in  the  West 
Indies.  On  his  return  to  France  he  reaigned  hit  oommiaaiao, 
and  receive<l  the  grant  of  a  pension  for  life,  which,  however, 
ho  would  npvcr  touch.  Returning  home,  he  ajjain  enpagt^l, 
with  no  better  suoceaa  than  before,  in  commercial  under- 
t^ings,  ami  aller  a  time  retired  to  the  cultivation  of  a  larm. 

WlMn  tbe  war  between  England  and  America  broke  out 
in  1811.  Barney  inmedbitely  fitted  out  a  prirateer,  in  which 
he  made  somo  valuable  prizes,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
appointed  b*'  his  government  to  the  command  of  a  tloulla,  to 
be  employed  for  the  protection  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  This 
duty  he  performed  succ^sfully  against  a  Britiith  Ibrce  nu- 
mcncally  superior  to  bit  own.  While  engaged  in  this  ser- 
«io^  CommodMo  fiunoy.  finding  that  a  Britiih  WMdition 
Ind  tended,  and  waa  in  (bit  narah  Ibr  Waabington,left  hk 
flotilla  in  charrrr  of  his  lieutenant,  and  joined  the  land 
forces  with  •luu  ol  his  men.  Tlie  liostilo  forces  mot  at 
Bladonshurg,  b  i:  tiic  coi  ihct  was  carried  on,  ;is  tur  as  the 
Americans  were  concerned,  by  iiarney  only  and  his  Mtlora. 
Tlugr  Ohnd  tiMr  ground  against  fearful  odds,  until  their 
ommnnition  waa  oxhturtad,  wbao  tho  flommodnw  was 
obliged  to  sound  a  ntamt,  but  owing  to  tho  toverity  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  the  let;,  he  was  taken 

Erisoner  by  General  Ross.  Being  liberated  on  his  parole, 
e  retired  to  hl<^  farm,  where  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  of  the  city  of  Washington,  the  vote 
being  accompanied  in  the  lattar  cow  by  the  gift  of  a 
twnrd.  Bxeept  in  the  single  inilMMO  of  being  afterwards 
aeketed  to  convey  despatuiea  to  tbe  Amoriean  ministers 
in  Kuropo,  Commodore  Rarn.  v  - puMic  life  terminated  on 
the  Aeld  of  Bladensburi!.  The  wounci  he  had  received  ou 
that  ooeasion  never  thorout;h1y  healod.  Afterwards,  when 
on  9  joamey  into  Kentucky,  he  expenenoed  a  sudden  attack 
of  spasms  in  the  wounded'  limb,  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  1st  of  December,  1 8IS»  bo  died  ot  Pittoboig.  in  tilo  iiz- 
tieth  year  of  his  age. 

BARNSLEV,  ;i  in:irki-t-t(iu  n  ;in<]  totvnship  in  the  West- 
Riding  ot  tliti  county  or  York,  in  the  parish  of  Silkston,  in 
tho  wapentake  of  Staincr^.  It  is  172  miles  N.N.W.  of 
London,  39  milea  8.W.  of  York.  I  adloa  S.  of  WokoAold. 
and  19  mfloo  N.  of  SbofleU. 

Several  circumstances  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
this  town  have  conlnbutcfl  to  its  pre  eminence,  in  popula- 
[io;i  and  in  prospmty.  over  Kilkst.nti  usiOf  nrnl  i-s  ntlier  do- 
pendencies.  Placet  that  were  under  the  protection  of  reli- 
gious communities  gononlly  proapered  iwno  tbia  thooe 
belonging  to  private  wopriema,  fknn  tbo  oilwmMinoo  of 
theoxaonons  upon  uie  inbabilants  being  ibwor  voA  leaa 
ri-ridly  enforced.  This  was  the  cn'sr  with  Barnsley  in  its 
early  d;iys.  Tho  monks  were,  in  i«..u)  .*<iyK.  it.'*  benefnr- 
tora.  and  they  obtained  for  it  the  benefit  of  a  market,  which 
oontributed  much  U»  bring  a  population  within  tlie  precincts 
of  the  town.  Being  in  a  straight  line  between  ShefHold  and 
WakofloU,  both  antkot  end  impottant  tovna,  Bamakry 
derived  ■dmatage  from  tftefntereeoTioeanfad  on  benraen 
them.  But  the  urt'nl  cause  of  its  prosperity  was  tbe  early 
establishment  of  manufactures.  Wire-works  were  in  exist- 
ence lieru  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

The  population  of  Barnsley  in  1631  was  10.33U:  sho^r- 
ing  an  increase  of  2046  persons  from  the  date  of  the  pre- 
oeding  deoennial  oenana.  Tbe  wiie-worka  of  Barnsley  are 
■aid  to  have  ftimisbed  die  beat  win  in  tbe  kinodom.  and  it 
wee  greets  in  d?mand  Av  nakiDf  neeiUee.  Tut  aanu 


facturo  has,  however,  fidlen  into  deeav,  and  tiiare  are  now 
only  two  wire-worka  in  tbe  town.  luKBuiiKf  baa  loot  iia 
antient  trade,  and  hzx  acquired  a  BOV  OHO.  to  irineb  ilt 

present  jprosperity  is  entirely  owing. 

The  hnen  tradu  is  now  the  chief  support  of  flii^  populous 
'  town.  Ita  fabrics  are  Uaeo  olotb,  damasks,  d  aptrs,  dnlla, 
ducks,  checks  and  ticks.  The  great  impTovijriu  i  m  which 
Barnsley  has  made  during  n  vei|  tetmn  period  in  tbe  {Ml* 
dnetion  of  these  artidee,  aome  oif  wbieh  oie  not  amrpewd 
even  by  the  Scotch  manufactures,  is  a  main  cause  of  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  town.  A  l)etter  kind  of  work  affords 
superior  wa^ea  to  the  productive  classes,  a  b<  ri>  t^t  which  has 
been  felt  fur  several  years  by  tbe  weavers  of  Barnsley.  In 
damasks  and  drills  it  is  said  that  Barnsley  stands  unrivalled. 
Some  of  tbo  above  good*  aie  toohniealiy  celled  HNOMk  ftMn 
both  linen  and  oottoo  being  nntted  ra  dmir  pradnetioii. 

Therf  arc^  rxtcnsivc  blparhm^-work*  find  dve-houses,  as 
Well  tLS  ii  &p.aiuiiji(-tinjtury ,  uU  eoaijccUjd  mui  Uie  staple 
;  commodity  of  the  town.  The  numerous  coal-mines  and  the 
urou-work*  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  find  occupation 
for  hundreds  of  people ;  Omuo  io  abo  a  glasa-honse  and  several 
iron-fbandme.  Tbe  eommaMO  of  tbe  town  i*  greatly  aided 
by  tbe  Dearno  end  Dove  oentd.  which  panes  near  toe  town 
and  connects  it  with  tho  nver  Don.  The  Bamikqr  OnMl 
communicates  with  the  Yorkshire  river  Calder. 

The  antient  church  of  Barnsley  has  been  lately  rebuilt; 
it  u  considered  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  SUkaton.  It  ia  n  pei^ 
petual  curacy,  and  is  in  tlie  dkioase  and  in  the  ffitk  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  A  new  church  was  erected  by  the 
assistance  of  the  parUamentary  oommissioners  a  few  years 
ago.  There  are  seven  dissentin}?  conirret^ati  iis,  oi  dif- 
ferent demraiinatiuns.  includint;  four  of  Methodi6t».  one  oi 
Quakers,  one  of  Independents,  and  one  of  Catholics.  There 
era  also  aevMi  Sunday  aoboolatwhiub  are  attended  Iqrnearijr 
liOO  ddldien.  The  Netiond  School  givee  inetraotten  to 
nearly  400  children  :  it  ■« -is  rrccted  hy  tho  trustees  of  Gt  orijf 
Ellis  s  charity.  A  iieo  f;rammax  school  was  buili  aud 
endowed  in  1665  by  Thomas  Keresibrth.  This  school  is 
at  present  free  for  tbe  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  to 
children  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Silkaton.  It  is  a  pnyw 
school  for  ell  (liliar  brenohea  of  Ifferningi  ItooniMnouoat 
fifty  pupila. 

Barnsley  has  only  two  small  libraries,  sntl  fv.w  lubsrribers 
to  them.  A  short  time  a^o  an  attempt  waa  made  to  esi& 
blish  a  Mechanics'  Institute.  The  patronage  of  Lord 
Wharncliffe  and  VisoottDt  Moipeth  was  obtained*  and  tlMee 
noblemen  attedM  Iho  liBl  meeting  that  waa  hdd  fitr  tUa 
object,  but  from  tone  wont  of  unanimity  the  attempt  failed. 
At  present  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  public  buildinKs, 
im  Imlinii  alibrary,  news-room,  post-officf;.  Jsci .  all  iho  ^^lH^e« 
for  winch  undertaking  are  dn>po«ed  of.  it  is  the  wish  aod 
tho  expectation  of  many  that  the  prqjected  buildings  will 
also  provide  a  nteoe  of  meeting  te  the  meehanim  of  the 
town  and  BOighDooihood. 

Barnsley  is  situated  on  a  hill ;  the  surrounding  views  are 
pleasing,  the  roods  good,  and  much  of  the  land  very  fertile. 
The  manor  belonifs  to  the  Duko  of  Leeds,  'ihc  n  ir  irom 
Bam«ley  to  W&keHeld  ia  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
kingdom.  The  town  heeohliined  the  name  Black  BartuUjft 
■uppaied  bf  aomo  to  bo  aoam^tioB  tH Bleak  from  iia  dtaa* 
tient  by  ooiere  mid  to  arise  ftom  the  appearance  of  ilt 
neighbouring  moors,  its  artir>nt  wire-works,  its  coal-mine.'i. 
and  its  iron-works.  Hunter  s  S<ifith  Yorkshire  informs  u» 
that  '  four  i  \isinu-  ban inrlf k  f-  are  to  be  traced  to  this  town 
of  Barnsley :  Armytage,  Wood,  Wombivell,  and  Beckett 
■■d  that '  Sir  Thoam  Knight,  ald«man  and  lord 

of  London,  wie  a  aitlyn  of  Mrnaley.'  (Cownint- 

BARNSTAPLE,  a  borouch.  market  and  aea-pnt  town 
of  North  Devon,  in  the  hundred  of  Braunston.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  nver  Taw.  in  a  broad  and 
fertile  valley,  bounded  bv  a  semi-ctroolar  range  of  billa,  io 
SI"  n'  N.  iat.  r  4' W.  long..  172  miles  W.by  S.  ef  Loadea^ 
aod  38  N.W.  of  Exeter.  Riaden,  who  wrHae  the  name 
*  Barstaple,'  says  it  sitrnifie*  a  *  town  6f  raerehandiae  next 
the  river  B  mouth,"  beiHL'  i!i  rivwl  from  tli<  Rriti'-li  har,  tho 
mouth  of  a  nver,  and  tin-  Saxon  ttaple,  a  market  town.  Tiie 
town  is  very  anticii!  m  l  must  have  existed  i>re\-ious)y  to 
the  reiirn  of  King  Aihelstan,  who  is  said  to  Mwa  built  e 
castle  here,  and  to  have  erected  tt;e  town  inio  a  borangh. 
It  ia  certain,  that  at  tbe  time  of  Domesday  sur>-cy,  then 
were  tnif  buigeemi  within  the  walla,  and' nine  without, 
and  tho  imabiiMito  woweaMnpiedftnai  eening  an  aaros 
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pudiiioD,  or  froiB  paying  air.  taT^:^  except  wh«n  Exeter  «'.d 
Tutncis  did  so.  In  the  |  .1  u  :  the  town  of  Barnstaple, 
m  the  18th  of  Edward  HI.,  the  townifeopki  dadarad  thsti 
among  other  privilegee  granted  them  by  the  ehirter  of 
Athelstan  (which  they  had  unfortunately  lotit),  they  had 
ever  kinoo  that  time  enjoyed  the  right  of  spndin<7  two  bur- 
fiesM^s  to  pajrlmtnent.  Alter  three  in  |ue-,ts.  it  vas  finally 
ileclared  that  theire  was  do  proof  of  this  t^uppused  charter. 
(See  HalUm's  MiddU  Agn,  iii.  46.)  Kinj;;  John  had  pre- 
viously oon  firmed  to  thian  tlie  puivili^s  of  which  ttaajr  were 
actually  posMMed  hi  th*  tiBM  «f  his  great- graildiktiMr,  and 
the  chaiter  of  King  John  rra*!  aferwarls  c-on'irmed  by 
Edward  IV.  In  Leland's  tinif,  and  cvua  m  iliui  oi  Risdon, 
there  were  remains  t  a  t  i-^ik-,  tho  origin  of  which  was 
aligned  by  some  to  King  AtheLstan,  and  by  others  to  Joel 
of  Totoess,  Id  whont  the  manor  of  Barnstaple  was  granted 

»tlM  CoDfUOTpr.  This  Jo«l  foundod.  either  in  Dm  t^gn 
flwCoiMMnror  lHat  of  bh  ipepwior,  a  priory  fbr  Chtntad 
monks,  dedicated  ti  St.  Mary  Mafrilalen.  whirli  was  n*  ftntt 
made  dependent  on  the  priory  of  St.  Martin  de  t/arapis  at 
I'.ir;-, ,  bit  afterwanU  (probably  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.) 
iNwame  independent,  and  so  continued  unw  tb*  Dinolution, 
wkM  ili  gnu  revenae  amounted  to  IMilL  ISt.  and  it* 
net iiMMM  to  i%aL 6f. 9d.  Tha  aeBimiiiitri|Mean  to hitv* 
OMubtod  of  thfrlMB  neoilMn.  Hemy  Vllf .  gruitad  the 

site  to  William  T.or  ?  HoTTird  an;!  Mnrpnn  t,  hi-s  wife;  and 
it  paasod  through  variuui  htiiidii  unUl  u  c^ime  by  purchase  to 
thf  fjKiilv  i  f  Inclwlon,  which  at  present  holds  it.  The  ba- 
rony of  Barnstaple  iisolf  has  several  times  reverted  to  the 
crown  since  the  original  giaat  to  Joel  of  Totness.  Queen 
Maiy  L  gfantad  tto  pnpMi^  to  Thomas  Harrow,  £sq.t4 
whoM  ion  nU  it  totiw  aiweitar  of  Sir  Ardtor  Chichester, 
tl'.n  present  prr)pr:€tor.  It  does  not  appear  when  the  market 
liafiiaUpie  first  granted.  The  town  was  first  incor- 
porated in  the  rci(?n  of  Henry  I.,  and  lias  relumed  repre- 

ssntatives  to  parliament  ersr  nnco  tho  2jkl  of  Edward  I. 
Tito  cnrpntioB  eouiito  of  a  vmftt,  tow  taiUft*  two  aider- 
ami  titontv-two  common-councilmen,  a  recorder,  high 
■toirwd,  and  other  officers.   The  petty  seosions  are  holden 

in  this  town.  Thi  charti  r  under  which  the  town  is  at 
jpresent  governed  was  granted  by  Mary  I.,  and  conflnued 
xty  James  I. 

BamOqde  is  a  nmK  and  gMMiaUy  well-buiU  town,  and 
may  be  rsgaided  m  tfw  nMtropoti*  of  North  Devon.  A 

large  number  of  respectable  fitmilies  have  been  induced  by 
the  pleasantness  of  iu  situation  and  the  comparative  cheap- 
n&^>  of  pii  L?,  un>  to  H.3ttle  there.  Barnstaple  has  of  late 

iears  greatly  increased,  and  is  still  iur-reasing.  in  importance, 
lany  new  bousps  have  been  bailk«  and  are  now  buiMinir, 
Mitioatari^  in  the  aulmfaa  an  the  Loodoa  raad.  named 
rf aw  port.  Bmittapla  eMitflUutod,  u  %  im  poil>  three  ships 
airainst  the  Spanish  Armnrta,  but  it  has  bn<»  since  declined 
from  its  former  mantirat:  in  porumce.  The  river  spreads  to 
considerable  breadth,  luit  it  is  sti  ilio.*.  jtid  accumulations  of 
mud  and  saod  have  blocked  up  the  harbour  to  all  but  small 
vessels.  A  fine  quay  stretches  along  the  river  side  to  a 
great  kogtii,  and  la  tominatad  at  one  end  a  haadiotoe 
piasza,  over  the  eentieof  wUehigpluad  attatneof  Queen 
.\nne.  Tlio  rivi  r  i- f  ros-ed  by  an  antient  stone  bridire,  of 
sixteen  arciics,  whu  ;i  has  recently  been  widened  in  a  very 
inpiTiious  manner  \y-  iron  work  on  each  side,  supporting 
foot-paths  and  a  railway.  Tho  town  has  long  had  a  theatre, 
and  a  new  one  has  jail  Vtoll  oompleted .  It  has  also  frequent 
MMbiiM,  whiA  we  iwnetowiily  and  fashimnlil  y  ittaDded. 
Tbe  dnueh.  deditoted  to  St  Petar  ilid  8t  Pftld,  ft  a  spa- 
cious old  building,  \vith  a  handsome  spire.  It  cor  t,ii:i,  d 
several  chantries  beibre  the  Reformation.  The  living'  a 
discharged  vicarage,  rated  in  the  king's  books  at  15/.  h«.  'id. 
Four  chapels  are  mai^oned  by  Leland ;  two  of  them  no 
lunger  exist ;  one  of  the  two  MnaiBnig  is  used  ■#  ft  WUe- 
booMi  end  tiie  ether  as  e  gntmmar  sehool. 

In  eeneequenee  of  the  Innreasing  disadvratages  of  its 
harbour,  much  of  the  trade  of  Banisfapl?  has  heen  trans- 
forred  to  Bidetord.  Nevertheless,  it  still  enjoys  the  advan- 
tage of  being  the  port  for  an  extensive  and  improving 
ioiaad  district^  end  emie*  on  a  iMeady  trade.  The  roads  in 
thi*  pert  of  tfweemtiTlia**  teen  greatly  improved  within 
toese  &w  years;  and  in  oonaeqwooeof  the  eetohliihwtolt 
of  several  ooeehes,  the  eommonieations  to  various  pert*  of 
the  country  have  been  greatly  fucilitated.  Three  lace  manu- 
bctories  hiave  of  late  years  been  established  in  the  town  ;  to 
which  circumstance  the  population  returns  of  1831  chiefly 
attitbeto  the  inenaae  (of  1761  peneoa)  whieb  bed  lakea 


place  since  1821.  There  ore  also  o.stablisbm«nts  for  the 
manufacture  of  baizes,  shalloons,  t&mmies,  hose,  pottery,  und 
flshing-oeta,  whieh  affacd  employment  to  a  coosideraUe 
numBer  of  paninif.  The  boroagh,  the  limits  of  wfaioh  are 
oo-extcnaive  with  the  parish,  contained,  in  1831,  1081  inha- 
bited and  58  uninhabited  houses,  of  which  Go7  were  10/. 
hou-cv  The  population  at  the  same  |)crio<l  was  6840  poi  - 
sons, of  whom  3801  were  female;  63  of  the  atales  above 
twenty  years  of  age  were  engaged  in  agristdtUl^  told  Ml  in 
manufaettue^  handioialk,  or  retail  trade. 

A  grammar'febool  «a«  kept  b  very  early  tines  1»y  one  of 
the  priests  of  the  chantry  of  St  Ii  ln-^.  in  the  parish 
church  of  ^i,lr^l:^taple.  The  present  ^ruiiirn  ir-school  was 
foundt'd  by  llicnard  Ferris,  who  died  in  164'J  :  h.'  endowed  it 
with  a  rent-charge  of  liil.  per  annum.  Since  that  tirao  it  has 
only  received  an  addition  of  4^.  per  nnnum,  being  the  in- 
tweet  «f  lOlMi  giveB  by  the  Rev.  John  Wright  in  17tO. 
The  natter  ia  appointed  by  the  eorporatkm,  who  baave  tiie 
privilejfe  of  nominating  two  boyp  in  tbi  fi  imdatioti.  Bishop 
Jewel  and  the  poet  Gay  were  cducAicd  at,  this  school.  About 
the  year  1710  a  ( ti  Lr  ty-school  for  teaching  Enjjlisli  was 
founded,  in  which  from  forty  to  hfty  boys,  and  twenty  girls, 
are  clothed  and  educated.  Its  income  arises  from  the  rent 
of  I  ands  purchased,  with  nmdiy  beoeflMttsn%  and  piodiMtaw 
1 1 0/  per  annam,  tlae  taitetott  of  47<tf.  sloek,  and  annual 
lfciu.i[is  t'j  th«  amount  of  20/.  or  .30/.  There  is  also  a  na- 
tiuual  school,  on  Dr.  Bell's  system,  Ibr  100  children,  founded 
in  1813,  and  supported  by  donations  and  subftcripttons. 
There  are  almshouses  on  three  dififercnt  foundations,  whkda 
tngHliat  provide  for  twenty-eight  poor  persons.  An  in- 
flrmary.  called  the  '  North  Dwen  InAnnaiy,'  «aa  enotad 
atven  or  eight  years  sinee.  There  ate  alto  a  Mechanics* 
Institute  and  a  Horticultur  il  S  >:iety.  The  market,  which 
is  held  ou  Friday,  is  the  great  umrket  of  North  Devon  :  it 
has  generally  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  provisions, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  com  is  sold,  llie  iairs  are  on  the 
Friday  before  April  21,  19th  of  Septemberi  and  tib*  aaeond 
Friday  in  December;  the  last  for  cattle. 

(Ly sons'  Magna  Britmmia ;  Camden'*  Britannia ;  Ris 
don  s  Chorographv  d  S:iri'i'i,  </ J)non  ;  Boundary  Rt' 
portt,  1831;  CommunicattonJromBam»taf^,Slc.) 

BARNSTAPLE,  a  county  in  the  state  of  Mauachusetts 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  occupies  the  peninsula 
isfaieh  tecnibntee  at  Cape  Cod,  aitd  forms  a  large  and  beau 
tifhl  bay  calle^l  Barnstaple  Bay,  which  is  sometimes  also 
called  Cape  Cod  Bar,  and  sometimes  Massachusetts  Bay. 
This  county  is  joineo  to  Plymouth  county  on  the  west  1  ^  .in 
isthmus  which  has  Buzsard's  Buy  on  the  south  and  Barn- 
staple Bay  on  the  north.  Measured  from  this  isthmus, 
Barnataple  oonn^  ia  aiitty-five  miles  loog»  and  its  mean 
breadth  ahoot  tve  toilet;  Uw  iMiithem  extremity  of  tte 
peninsuhi,  for  about  thirti-  miles,  is  not  more  than  three 
miles  broad.  It  lies  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west  for 
half  of  its  length,  when  it  turns  abruptly  to  tin  imrtli,  and 
its  extremity  at  Cape  Cud  takes  a  bend  to  the  westward. 
Its  shape  has  been  compared  to  that  efdwInttMOwm  bait 
bnraid  both  at  the  elboir  and  wriat. 
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The  peninsula  contains  sevenl  harbours  both  within  Capo 
Cod  Bay  and  on  the  Atlaalio  aide.  The  town  and  bar- 
bonrof  Falmeoth  are  near  the  etnth  weat  estiemity  n  41' 

N.  lau,  and  70^  31'  W.  lon».,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
north-east  part  i  t  M;irtl  i's  Vineyard  Island,  which,  with 
Nantui  kct  Kliui'l  and  Ei  irnstaplo  peninsula,  form  Nantucket 
Bay.  Chatham  and  Harwich  are  on  the  west  cua«l,  and 
open  to  the  Atlantie.  Hie  towns  and  harbours  of  Yarmouth 
and  Btmatoffr  am  at  dw  bottom  of  Cape  Cod  Bay  and  en 
the  novtfi  eoaat  of  the  penlnaola.  Baraeto^  haiboar  ia 
about  one  mile  wide  and  four  miles  lon^ ;  at  springtides 
the  water  rises  fourteen  feet :  a  bar  jjrevents  the  entranot 
of  large  shi|>s. 
The  toil  of  tho  peaiasttla  it  novbera  produotive*  ami 
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in  bouio  parts  is  aaudv  and  barren.  T\\o  principal  objecU 
of  cullivation  aru  wheat.  r)v.  maize,  tiax.  and  ouioQii. 
(TbompMn's  Alfedo;  Malbam  »  Naval  Gazetteer.) 

BAKOACH.  a  per({unnah  or  district  in  the  province  of 
Guiant,  aituaMd  jpnncipally  betwemi  91**  and  iS^*  N.  iat. 
IXvt  bdunM on  um  w«st  by  the Oalf  of  Canatejr. 

This  district  was  conouered  from  the  Muhrattas  by  the 
^vernmeiit  of  the  East  Indiu  Compaiiv  lu  i  TAX,  but  in  the 
Ibllowuig  vciir  was  ceded  to  Madhajee  Scimiia,  u  Mahratta 
chief,  po«&e&^ing  extcnuive  domnuons  lu  tho  province  of 
Malwn,  in  order  to  procure  bis  concurrence  in  tiie  treaty  of 
Salbey.  In  Daoflodier,  1893*  it  agaitt  became  aubject  to 
tha  Company  under  the  proviuou*  of  a  truuty  uf  peace  con- 
cluded with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  aad  il  baa  ainea  femaiiied 
in  the  poue»sion  of  the  British. 

Barooch  is  one  of  the  best  peopled  atid  best  cultivated 
diatriota  on  the  weaiam  coast  of  India :  it  cootaias  391  vil- 
Iagaa»  and  the  jmma,  or  ais«iaiiient  to  ttw  land  vavanue, 
amouota  to  •21,91.576  rupees  (219,m<.)  parawnnB.  Um 
aultivaton  are  not  Uable  ibr  any  other  lax  or  eontrtbution  ta 
the  atate,  and  havin;^  now  for  more  than  thirty  years  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  iraiiqutliity  frutu  without—a  state  of 
things  very  different  from  that  formerly  experienced  by 
them— tlia  inhabitanta  are  geaarally  in  a  proaperous  ooodi- 
tion.  Cotton  ia  one  of  the  dikf  articlaa  or  pradnetion : 
in  tho  best  seasons  the  crop  is  computed  to  amount  to 
16,000,000  lb».  of  clean  cotton,  the  quality  of  whidi  is  con- 
sidered ;;ood.  Including  the  inhabuanu  of  the  principal 
%o\<in,  Baruacb,  or  Broach,  the  population  of  the  district 
amountij  to  160,000,  about  three-flMiUiaaf  vhooi  Bt» Hindus, 
and  the  remainder  Mohammadafla* 

The  city  of  Baroaeh,  whieh  n  the  capital  of  Aa  dialriet,  ia 
situate!  in  21°  \r,'  N  l  it  73®  M'  E.  lon^.  It  occupies  a 
spot  ol  m;^h  ^rrouiiii  uu  liu!  banks  uf  tiie  Nerbudda  river. 
'25  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Caml  i\  I  lie 
Nerbudda  is  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Namadus.  The  cil)  i.s 
of  considerable  extenttbut  a  great  part  of  it  is  now  in  ruins. 
It  waa  a  place  of  pmit  tiado  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  to  whom  it  ■urrmdered  in  1 572.  The  Neihodda,  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  i.i  two  miles  wide,  but  very  shallow, 
so  that  only  vessels  of  small  burden  can  come  up  to  the 
town.  The  rivar  aboiuida  with  flah,  among  vbieb  an  ex- 
cellent carp. 

The  situation  of  Baroaeh  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of 
Barygaaa,  or  Banig&aa,  which  signifies  the  water  of  wealth. 
The  antient  history  of  tltis  place  is  given  in  Dr.  Vincent's 
Commentary  on  thf  Prriplim  <>/  the  Krythrtean  Sea.  At 
the  epoch  to  which  the  Fehpius  belongit,  the  city  of 
Barygaza  was  a  ver)  considerable  emporium  of  commerce, 
receiving  aeross  the  Balagbant  mountains,  from  tho  ciqr  of 
Tagara  (the  modem  DoirTutdHid),  gems,  spieea,  lilk  atuffi^ 
and  other  productions  of  the  interior  of  India,  for  exporta- 
tion to  Etf\pt,  an4l  thence  to  Rome.  It  imporiid,  in  return. 
Italian,  Greek,  and  Arabian  wines,  ^'old  and  silver,  and 
other  metals,  togetlier  with  glass,  '  girdles  or  sashes  of  curi- 
ous textua^*  and  some  other  European  productions.  This 
trade  waa  mndarad  haxaidoua  lo  the  navintora  hy  th» 
nnmenms  ahoila  in  the  gttlf,tfann  eaUed  Sinui  Banigaaenna, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  experienced  pilots, 
and  to  take  adranta^r  of  the  tides  in  entcnnj.;  or  leaving 
the  river  and  u'ull.  The  eirocls  of  the  bore  on  the  navi- 
nitioQ  of  the  Gulf  of  Cumbay  are  thus  described  in  the 
nriplut. — 'Without  warning,  you  aee  the  hottom  laid 
hara»and  tin  aidea  next  thecoaa^arhere  vaaaelawere  sailing 
hut  jnat  hefim,  left  dty,  aa  it  were,  in  an  instant ;  again, 
upon  the  access  of  the  flood  tide,  the  \\  hole  body  ot  the  .sea 
is  driven  m  with  *uch  violence,  that  the  >lreani  is  impelled 
upwards  for  a  yreat  nuinbi  r  of  miles  with  a  lorce  that  is  ir- 
resistible. This  makes  the  navigution  very  unsafe  ibr  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  gulf,  or  enter  it  for  A»  first 
<ime.  Noaneluia  an  aaacurity,  for  when  the  vehemence 
of  the  tide  eommeneea  there  is  no  intermission— no  retreat 
Large  ^'essels  caught  in  it  are  hurried  away  by  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  current,  and  thrown  on  their  i>tdes  or  wrecLed 
upon  the  sboais,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  completely  over- 
eat. When  the  aea  s^ppeata  perieatly  oalm,  you  tiuil  hear 
in  a  moment  a  rushing  aonnd  lihe  dw  tnmatt  of  baltlai,aad 
the  water,  driving  forward  with  tiie  utmost  impallUiai^ieovers 
the  whole  of  the  bare  shoals  in  an  instant.' 

Tho  modern  Baroaeh  maintains  a  considerable  trade  with 
Bombay  and  Siuat,  to  which  places  it  sends  cotton,  grain, 
and  seeds.  This  traffic  is  carried  on  in  boote  which  dnw 
hut  little  wator,  and  mbink  am  impaUod  by  large  lalean 


In  1812  the  popubUon  was  found,  by  attummtion,  to  ba« 
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The  heat  experienced  at  some  s^ason^  of  the  year  ia  ex- 
cejksive,  and  the  city  has  n>it  the  reputation  of  beinp  healthy, 
especially  to  Europeans,  which  latter  circunistaiicL'  niav  1- 
partly  owing  to  tho  confined  manner  in  which  tho  streets 
are  laid  out,  and  to  the  diityaondilioii  hi  wUali  (hajrai* 
constantly  suffered  lo  remain, 

A  pinjropoU,  or  hospital  fcr  anxma]a,iamatnlainod«ftidn 

the  city,  and  considerable  sums  are  contributed  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Hindu  inhabitants,  who  u.v  ihemsolvcs  on 
occasion  of  their  marriages  und  other  ceremonies,  and  levy 
besides,  for  the  same  object,  a  duty  upon  various  mercantile 
transaetiain.  About  IMOO  n^Ma  an  amnnUy  raiaad  in 

Baraadi  ia  ffiitant  Ml  tnilaa  ftou  Bombay,  SOS  milaa 

from  Calcutta,  5-15  miles  from  Hydrabad,  7GI  milr-;  frn:n 
Lucknow,  820  miles  from  Benares,  947  miles  trom  Madra*. 
266  miles  fiomOqiaugi,  and  M7  nilaa  Aom  BBona,  trwalltnc 
distances. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  qf  a  Map  of  Hittdtutan  ;  MiU*a 
Hittay  (^Britith  India  ;  Reportt  of  Committee  of  H9t$ 
Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  Sosa.  1832 ;  Vincent's 
Pe-riplu  it  of  the  I  'njlhrcran  Sea,  j)artii.,  and  the  Greek  text 
of  the  Penptut,  in  Hudson's  Minor  GeogramkerSt  v<d.  tL; 
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BARODA,  an  important  eity  and  diahriet  in  Hkm  proyinee 

of  Gujerat.  The  city  is  the  capital  and  residence  of  the 
Maliaratta  ciiief,  known  as  the  Guicowar,  a  family  name 
which  in  time  has  c-  inie  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  title. 
Barodu.  which  is  situated  in  22°  21'  IS.  lal.  and  73'  23'  £. 
long.,  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Faxl  as  having  been  a 
and  wealthy  town  during  the  raign  of  AnrungMb*,  whan 
his  great  woi-it,  the  At/een  Akbery,  waa  writtan ;  and  we  tat 
told  by  Sir  .lobn  Maicolm,  who  visiUxl  Gtyerat  in  1830,  that 
the  city  was  at  that  time  '  one  of  the  richest  cities,  iti  puiiil 
of  commercial  and  monied  capital,  of  its  extent  in  India.' 

The  fortifications  at  Baroda  axe  not  strong :  the  walls  are 
slightly  built,  and  would  afford  hut  litllo  proteotion  against 
any  attack  on  the  part  of  European  traopa.  Some  of  the 
streets  of  the  town  are  spacious,  and  the  remains  of  sereral 
handsome  buildini^s  arc  still  to  be  seen,  but  the  houses 
which  have  been  erei-ted  since  the  occupalwti  by  the  Maha- 
rattas  are  of  a  very  humble  character.  The  population  was 
estimated  in  1818  at  loo.ooo  persons,  at  or  about  which 
nnmber  it  probably  continues  at  present 

The  only  bridiie  in  the  jirovinoe  of  Gujerat  is  thrown  over 
the  nver  V  ibwamitra,  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of 
Baroda.  Hie  streams  of  tho  province  are  cro««jd  either  in 
ferry-boats,  or  on  a  light  piatibrm  made  buoyant  by  means 
of  empty  earthen  pots. 

The  aaaumptimi  of  aovacaign  fvmt  on  the  part  of  the 
Ottieowar  fkmily  took  place  early  m  the  elgfateenth  eentny. 
Previously  t:i  that  t:n:r.  Pilhijcc  Guicowar  had  been  simply 
jmtaiL,  or  iiead  luauHjicr  o!  llie  public  concerns  of  a  vili:i;;f, 
an  office  of  common  occurrence  in  many  parts  of  India,  and 
which  is  usually  conferred  by  the  cultivators  resident  in 
each  little  community  upon  that  one  of  their  body  whom 
Uloy  oooaider  bast  fitted  by  hia  talanta  for  serving  the  com- 
mon intemt.  The  present  Quieowar,  Sytyeo  Rao,  sue- 
coeded  his  brother  Anund  Rao  in  1819. 

A  treaty  of  amity  was  entered  into  by  the  East  Indi.i 
Company's  government  with  Futteh  Singh  Guicowar 
1780,  but  little  or  no  interoouTso  ensued  between  the  two 
governmeuts  until  1802.  whan  Anund  Rao  Guicowar  ap* 
plied  to  Mr.  Duncan,  tiw  govamor  of  Bmnbay,  for  amiitanrt 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  Mulhar  Rao,  a  member  of  bit 
family,  who  was  striving  to  obtain  the  sever- .  uthoritv 
in  Gujerat.  in  consequence  of  this  application,  a  suisii 
force  was  dispatched,  which,  after  several  engagements  with 
tiie  fofoes  of  Mulhar  Rao,  entirely  suppress^  the  rebellion. 
The  treaty  which  at  this  time  was  concluded  with  the  Gui- 
cowar contained  an  undertalung,  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
to  hbcrato  that  prince  from  the  state  of  thraldom  in  which 
lie  was  ihtii  ix  .1  by  his  meroenan  .\rab  truo|».  who  wam 
in  consequence'  ejects  from  Gigerat  Before  this  under- 
t^ing  c»uld  be  accomplished,  it  was  necessary  to  gam  over 
tbaaaaentof  nnmesouBcraditon  to  the  atataiHio  held  the 
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security  of  the  Arab  oommuiden  for  loans  advanced  to  the 
princ«.  The  arranneinents  made  to  this  end  have  since 
ceoaiioMd  much  emburaianiMit  lo  the  Cmnpany's  govern- 
Bsntt  la  1805  another  treety  wee  exeeutod  between  the 
GttiBOW  and  the  Company,  which  contracted  that  three 
Vattalions  of  native  infantry,  a  company  of  European  artil- 
ler\  ,  md  a  company  of  lascars,  should  be  furnished,  the 
expense  of  maintaiains  which  was  to  be  provided  fur  by  lite 
Chiioowar  state  by  am^nnenU  of  territory  lo  the  Company 
yieldtoy  en  ennoil  lefBBiie  eC  11.70,000  nifeie.  In  1817 
die  Otueoww  giwwnuient  wee  called  upon  to  eagineot  diis 
subsidiary  force,  and  was  reqnirr^  l  tn  furnish  troips  t  i  act 
in  conjunclion  with  the  British  lurass  then  eniplo)«jd  lu  the 
province  of  Malwa. 

On  the  accession  of  the  reigning  Guioowar  in  1820  new 
amngements  were  made  wmnim.  The  gtonanl  manage- 
iMiit  of  aibin  was  tekeo  ftom  eoamuMiooers  who  bad  held 
itt  and  was  placed  in  the  bande  of  the  chieC  preserving, 
however,  to  the  Company,  certain  rights  of  interference 
which  were  considered  indispensable  to  discharjjje  the  obli- 
gations under  which  it  had  been  brought  by  the  above-ruen- 
tioDed  treaties,  and  to  prevent  the  sacntice  of  all  the  adyan- 
tagee  that  had  been  realized  through  ibe  past  management 
ef  the  British.  The  conAdence  thus  placed  in  the  Guicowar 
was  found  to  be  abused :  the  debts  lor  which  the  Company 
had  given  its  KUi>^!>^"t^  ^crc  increat.cd  rather  than  uimi- 
btdied  through  the  grasping  avance  of  the  chief,  who 
thought  mora  of  augmenting  his  private  board  than  of  liqui- 
dating the  demands  of  the  public  eteditors,  and  the  eaoeenu 
of  the  state  were  in  oonisequenee  thrown  into  so  mneh  oon- 
fosion  that  the  Enj^lish  government  was  induced,  in  1828,  to 
place  under  scauestration  such  portions  of  the  Guicowar's 
territot^  as  would  yield  a  revenue  adequate  to  discharge  the 
obligations  fiir  which  the  Company  was  answerable.  la  this 
situation  our  idations  with  the  Ooioewar  Mate  stood  up  to 
neariy  the  piMent  period.  Very  tecently  the  Briti^  teu> 
dent  has  prernted  on  Syajee  to  grant  meh  terms  to  the 
bankers,  his  rrcditors,  as  have  induced  them  to  release  tlie 
British  government  from  its  guarantee  of  the  debts  due  to 
thorn,  and  the  sequestrated  dillliiMi  have  aeoonlilt^  been 
restored  to  the  Quicowar. 

The  dntrict  of  Baroda  is  rich  and  cultivated,  and 
aMeantobBonsartbamoit  flonrahiog  fimti  of  land  in 
Hindnstaa. 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  composed  of  BbeeLs 
and  Coolies.  There  are,  besides,  a  few  Mohammedans, 
Hindu  merchants,  and  Rtgpoots.  The  Bheels  chiefly  inha- 
bit the  wilder  parts  of  the  territory.  The  Coolies  fiirm  more 
diaa  ane-half  of  the  entire  population.  These  two  tribes 
are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  the  same  people,  and 
to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  Gujerat.  Their  principal 
employment  is  agriculture.  They  live  under  the  authority 
of  their  own  chiefs,  and  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  any 
other  superiors,  paying  but  little  respect  to  the  laws  when- 
ever they  aia  not  in  anaanoint  with  their  own  habits  and 
supposed  interests.  They  are  of  very  tarbnlent  dispositions, 
and  addicted  to  plunder,  in  tlic  pursuit  of'^hirh  tht-v  rlis- 
play  a  desperate  courage.  They  commual)  wuar  a  hliirt  of 
mail  over  their  other  dress,  and  do  not  consider  themselves 
to  be  properly  accoutred  unless  they  have  a  sword,  shield, 
and  WW  and  arrowa.  Thair  hotiMnen  cany  fladi  a  long 
apaar  iod  a  battlaHaB. 

(Letters  ftom  the  Hon.  Moimtstaatt  ElpUmtone,  and 
from  R.  Jenkins.  Esq..  to  T.  H.  Villiers.  Esq. ;  from  B.  S. 
Jones,  Esq.,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Grant;  Minute  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  November,  1830.  as  quoted  in  Appendix 
to  the  political  section  of  the  i^tivffr^  the  Cummtllee  f/ 
the  Houjtfi  of  Commons  on  the  Affair*  India.) 

BARO'METER,  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  the 
mmmutr  of  weight,  is  only  applied  to  those  instrumento  in 
which  a  eolniiin  «f  air  ii  wei|^isd  against  a  oolimm  of  incr- 
cury. 

The  invention  of  the  barometer  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
I  a  the  history  of  philosophy.  No  new  disooveryt  WA  even 
ttuMe  first  substantiated  by  the  telescope,  ever  knocked  so 
hard  at  the  door  of  a  received  system,  or  in  a  manner  which 
so  imperiously  demanded  admission.  It  will  therefore  be 
worth  while  to  state  the  circumstances  attending  it. 

The  phenomena  of  the  common  pump  had  been  well 
known  for  more  than  a  century  at  least  before  the  com- 
aancementof  theCbristiaa  wa.  The  mode  of  explanation 
simply  the  wdMtnowii  maxfan,  that  *  nstttre  abhors  a 
L   Nw  da  w»  kanv  item  Vacvvm]  «f  any  espefa> 


mental  attempt  to  discover  why  nature  aonorrcu  «  *«i.uum, 
before  the  time  of  Galileo.  Tlie  phrase  itself,  considered 
simply  as  a  representation  of  a  well-known  fttct,  namdy« 
that  the  laws  of  natuie  will  not  permit  a  ▼seunm  to  exist» 

may  be  as  useful  now  as  then.  But  considered  as  an  ex- 
planation, we  need  not  dwell  upon  its  utter  worthlessne^ 
We  might  equally  well  cxpli.n  how  a  atone  falls  sixteen 
feci  one  inch  in  the  first  t>ecoad  of  its  descent,  by  saying 
that  ito  nature  has  an  antipathy  lo  moie^  ud  a  fl^ognaaoe 
(if  we  wish  to  vary  the  phrase)  to  leas. 

Very  general  tonns,  sudi  as  fuutnan,  apace.  Sec.,  furnish 
no  test.s  of  the  validity  of  a  method  of  explanatinn,  irhen 
compared  with  others  which  have  direct  numerical  meaning. 
The  common  story  is,  that  the  pump-muktrs  uf  the  Duke  uf 
Kloreuoe  found  that  water  would  not  rise  higher  than  thirty- 
two  feet,  or  thereabouts,  when  the  air  was  exhausted.  They 
applied  to  Galileo  for  a  solution  of  this  problem,  and  he^ 
having  his  mind  pre-oecupied  by  tlie  usual  ftmn  ef  wotds, 
gave  them  a  very  simple  answer,  namely,  that  the  power  of 
nature  to  contend  against  a  vacuum  ceased  when  she  bad 
destroyed  one  of  thirty-two  feet  high.  [See  G  alilko  ]  That 
the  mysterious  ludeiinite  nature  should  be  in  constant 
hostility  to  the  equally  mysterious  indefinite  vacuum,  would 
not  then  appear  ludu-rouii ;  hut  t/urty-turo  feet  must  have 
destroyed  all  the  poetry  of  the  explanation,  and  it  had 
nothing  else  to  depend  upon.  The  above  story  is  told  in 
several  different  wavs  (it  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that 
the  answer  of  Galileo  was  ironical),  but  whichever  may 
be  true,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  led  him  to  abandon 
the  theory  of  nature  s  horror,  though  without  substittttinK 
any  other.  It  has  been  thought  (bat  before  his  death  lie 
suspected,  at  least,  the  true  explanation.  His  pupil  Tor- 
ricelli  Orst  imagined  that  the  weight  of  the  atmogphcro 
might  be  the  counterpoise  to  the  tlurty-two  feet  of  water ; 
or  at  least  he  was  tlie  tirst  whom  we  know  to  have  ap- 
plied himielf  to  try  this  hypothesis  by  experiment,  Ba  saw 
that,  if  it  be  a  weight  of  air  whieh  eonnterpoises  the  thiity- 
two  feet  of  water,  it  must  f  llo  v  that  by  the  substitution 
of  mercury  instead  of  water,  the  height  of  the  column  ne- 
cessary to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  air  would  be  reduced 
in  the  proportion  in  which  mercury  is  heavier  than  water. 
For  instance,  that  if  mercury  be  fourteen  times  heavier  than 
water,  bulk  fiir  hulkt  the  fiMurleenlh  part  of  thirty-two 
feet,  or  about  two  ifcet  (bar  faehes,  wouta  supply  the  place 
am!  jinxluco  the  effect  of  the  water.  He  accordingly  filled 
a  lube,  more  than  three  feet  long,  and  open  at  one  end  only, 
with  mercury  ;  and  then  stopping  the  open  end  with  the 
finger,  he  placed  the  tube  in  an  open  vessel  of  mercury  with 
the  open  end  downwards.  On  removing  the  finger,  Uie 
mereury  in  the  tobe  sank  until  it  stood  in  the  tube  at  about 
twenty-eight  inches  higher  than  the  mercury  in  the  vesseL 
He  thus  constructed  what  is  at  thiatiineconitd«ndtfaa  bcst 
form  of  the  barometer. 

TorricelUdied  shortly  afterwards(1647), leaving  his  great 
discovscy  not  quite  oomplete:  for  though  he  had  made  it 
apparent  that  the  weight  of  the  water  and  the  mercury  was 
a  counterpoi*e  of  something,  inost  probably  of  a  weight  of 
air,  the  latter  was  not  ([u'Wc  certain.  The  invention,  how- 
ever, was  taken  up  by  Pascal,  Mersenne,  and  others  in 
France,  and  by  Boylo  m  England.  The  latter,  by  means  of 
the  air-pump,  was  enabled  to  subject  air  of  diflcrent  degnna 
of  deaaity  to  the  tait  of  the  barometer.  Pascal  did  the  same; 
and,  in  additfam,  itait  suggested  (in  1647),  that  if  the  met' 
cury  were  sn-.tnined  by  tnt-  wi-iL'ht  uf  the  riv.  it  would  no 
cessarily  i^ll  ai  ascending  a  luga  lauuiiUia,  Ly  the  diiuiau- 
tion  of  the  superincumbent  column  of  air.  lie  accordingly 
requested  his  relative,  M.  Pemer,  to  try  the  barometer  at 
the  summit  «ad  the  base  of  the  mountain  of  Puy  do  Ddme, 
in  Auvergne,  and  tibe  result  was  that  the  mercury,  whidi  at 
the  base  stood  26^  inches  (French),  was  only  23(  inches  at 
the  summit.  Pascal  afterwards  found  the  same  result  s^mi- 
sibly  shown  in  the  ascent  of  a  church  tower  and  of  a  priN  ate 
houi<e.  The  fact  wxs  now  completely  established,  that  tho 
weight  of  the  air  upon  any  honsontal  base  was  equivalent, 
roughly  speaking,  to  a  weight  of  mercury  of  the  same  base, 
and  about  28  inches  high.  Tho  anticnt  philosophers  might 
have  come  to  a  corresponding  conclusion,  fur,  as  Deluc  re- 
marks, though  they  had  not  mercurial  barometers,  they  had 
pumps,  with  which,  had  the  taste  fur  experioient&l  inquiry 
existed,  they  might  easily  have  performed  Pascal's  experi 
meat.  But  the  oersooification  of  nature  answered  every 
purpose.  MiddieiHud  avaiy  inquiry. 

SooD  aftor  tha  flni  disaovaiy* 
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tnre  imajHiMA  for  impnmnx  the  oonttruction  of  the  instru- 
ment   The  iw^M*^^  TuiaUonB  of  the  altitude  of  the  mer- 

WIS  ehnort  eentemporaneooe  wMh  thrt  af  dw  banmtlet.  It 

WM  observed  that  changes  of  the  heiu:ht  of  the  raercun-*  cor- 
responded to  changes  oC  the  weather,  though  expcficncc 
wai*  not  yet  sufficiently  fXton-iive  t  )  decide  in  what  manner. 
The  rery  Br«diial  proareM  of  these  chan^^ps.  and  the  frc- 
l|WPl  lIUMlnMi  ofniOir  ■mrnint.  randen^d  u  desirable  so  to 
eonstniet  the  instroment  thtt  llw  flffisct  sboaki  te  multi- 
ptied  as  much  as  possible.  And  linw  ui  dtfliMloii  of  farel 
m  the  tuhe  of  the  barometer  also  produces  an  alteration  of 
level  in  the  cistern  with  which  it  communicates,  it  soon  l)o- 
oame  evident  that  no  fixed  scale  of  inches  would  s-rve  l> 
•how  tlw  dUbruwe  of  levels  (or.  as  it  ii  eelled,  tht  height  of 
tkt  6iu<metMj  nwiejy  by  reading  off  the  ii>^  »f  tti»  mer 
cury  in  the  t\ibe.  We  shall  now  give  U  Mooonl  of  the 
must  remarkable  amoni;  the  verioaB  eonstraetiom  wtiieh 
have  been  employed  or  Suggested.  Most  of  them  an?  from 
De  Luo,  Jttcherehet  tur  le$  Modi/leaHom  dt  l  Atmotphire. 
In  aU  llMdlagram»  •  itt]waloMd«rnsainB«idflrifae 


tulte,  and  p  the  place  where  the  mercurial  or  other  oolunin 
communicates  directly  with  the  atmosphere.  The  bolbe 
whteh  «n  ntiiaUy  drawn,  afaould  ell,  properly  speaking,  be 
eyiinden.  Bnonuli  !■  fntndiwed  to  irtMnr  tbe  principle  of 

the  construction, but  not  the  methnd  of  rnountinf;  the  instru- 
iiii'iu.    Each  article  is  beadod  by  the  name  of  the  inventor. 

Many  ol  the  followini;  contrivances,  thousjb  not  at  pre- 
sent in  u&e,  may  su<igest  ideas  of  value  for  Other  pur- 
poses : — 

1.  TorriegUi,'-Tbi»i$  \im  nmnle  appmtu  abaal^  4» 
eeribed.  The  infertad  tnlw.  fatl  of  nerenry,  93  or  S4  taehei 

in  lenpth,  is  placeil  in  the  cistern  of  men-ury.  The  fluid 
sinks  until  the  column  contained  between  ttic  two  levels 
counterbalances  the  pressure  of  the  air.  From  a  to  »  there 
is  a  vacuum,  or  at  least  a  space  onlv  filled  with  the  vapour 
of  mercury ,  which  we  shall  presently  mention. 

2.  and  3.— The  siphon  barometer  (No.  2.)  was  early 
adopted  as  more  convenient  than  that  of  TorriceUi.  The 
pressure  of  the  air  at  p  is  counterbalanced  by  a  column  o. 
mercury  in  length  iv.   But  the  indications  of  this  ban> 
meter  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  those  of  TorrieeDi's ;  Ibr 
an  inch  of  miBtkm  in  tte  diftience  of  leveb  vuStm  tha 
nsiimny  In  Um  doiod  tube  dcaeend  hdf  «n  fneh,  and 
that  in  the  open  tube  nsn-nd  half  an  inch,  or  rf>*  versS  ; 
thus  altering  st>  by  one  inch  (t  falling  half  an  inch,  and  p 
rising  half  an  inch).    In  Torricelli's  barometer,  if  the  hun- 
tontal  section  of  the  cistern  (the  part  occupied  by  the  tube 
excluded)  were  twenty  times  that  of  tbe  tube,  then  a  dimi 
Bntkm  of  an  faidi  in  «p  would  be  marked  b^  a  ftU  of  |f  of 
an  inch  in  tte  tube,  and  a  rise  of  ^  of  an  nwh  fn  Ae  ek 
tern  :  for  the  mercury  which  is  driven  out  of  the  tube  causes  . 
a  little  addition  to  the  cylinder  of  mcrcurj-  in  the  cistern,  of  | 
twenty  times  the  base  it  occupied  while  in  the  tube,  and  | 
therefore  of  only  one-tweotiedi  of  ita  height  No.  3  is  a 
uphon  barometer,  wKh  a  ahnilar  ttoAed  of  increaaing  the  | 
variation  in  the  tube.   The  siphon  terminates  in  a  basin  of 
greater  diameter  than  tbe  tube.   If  the  horizontal  section  ■ 
of  the  basin  be  twenty  tillM8thatortliatnb«kV*taM«l^gaiB  ! 
the  case  just  explained.  .  ' 

4.  Deicartes. — Here  we  have  the  top  of  a  banmMlli' ■» 
constructed,  that  a  narrow  tube  shall  onen  into  a  wider  cis- 
tern. wUeb  opens  downwards  into  a  tabe.  Any  light  fluid, 
lay  oil,  is  first  poured  in,  and  afterwards  mercury  :  the  va- 
cuum is  then  made  as  in  Torricelli's  expcrinu  iit,  and  the 
quantity  of  oil,  and  the  iliatoeter  nf  the  cistern  are  so  ad- 
justed, that  the  extreme  variations  of  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  ahaU  allow  some  merciu^-  to  remain  in  the  eia- 
tem.  Let  us  aqr  that  tiia  specile  pviitj  of  the  oil  is  one- 
twentietli  flist  ormerenry,  or  that  a  odhmn  of  oil  ti  of  the 
same  wcig-ht  as  a  column  of  mercury'  one  twentieth  of  its 
length ;  and  let  us  suppose  a  fhll  of  an  inch  m  the  purely 
mereurial  barometer.  Let  us  also  suppose  the  horizontal 
section  of  the  cylinder  to  be  ten  times  that  of  the  tube  above 
and  below :  then  any  dMeenC  of  tfie  mercury  in  the  qrlinder 
is  shown  by  ten  times  as  great  a  descent  of  the  point  t  in 
thenpper  tube,  because  a  portion  of  the  cylinder  must  be 
filled  out  of  the  tube.  When  Torricelli's  barometer  falls  an 
inch,  the  mercury  here  will  fall  {  of  an  mch,  and  the  oil 
or  6|  of  an  inch  :  this  Y  of  an  inch  of  oil  being  equivalent 
onlv  to  i of  an  inch  of  mereuiy.  And  a  fkll  of  an 
inen  ef  Twrieellfs  barometer  Wwifd  be  narked  vfMMtdt 

xlv  of  an  inch  in  that  of  Descartes.  Huyghen?  tried  to 
construct  this  barometer  (Descartes  having  died  l>tl(ire  he 
completed  it),  but  found  that  the  air  contained  in  the  uj  jwr 
fluid  always  escaped  into  the  vacuum.  He  therefore  sug- 
gested the  next  plan. 

i.  Munghau,— -To  the  siphon  barometer  ha  adde^^ji^ 
tern  at  the  vacuum  end  of  vtm  tube,  equal  in  diamaiM 
the  cistern  in  which  the  mercury  communicates  with  the 
air.  The  latter  cistern  ciimmunicates  with  a  narrow  tube, 
say  one-tenth  of  the  horizontal  section  of  the  cistern,  and 
the  barometer  was  completed  with  such  a  quantity  of  mer- 
cury as  would  ilways  leave  wmt  in  both  cisterns.  The 
remaindw  of  the  knrer  daMi,  and  a  Bortion  of  the  tuba 
above  it.  he  fllled  witti  water.  Now  it  u  evident  that  tbe 
water  is  merely  to  be  considered  as  a  very  small  addition  to 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  A  depression  of  an  inch  in 
Torncelli's  barometer  would  cause  a  depression  of  half  an 
inch  in  the  higher  ctetero,  and  a  rise  of  naif  an  inch  in  the 
lower.  Neglecting  the  cnMt  of  tbe  wm^t  of  the  oolunm 
of  water,  it  appears  that  a  rise  of  half  an  mch  in  the  lower 
cistern  would  be  accompanied  by  ten  times  as  great  a  risw  of 
dm  iralar  in  Iba  tnbe,  on  aooount  of  the  prafortioii  of  lb* 
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tioiM  oTlKxTlMlli't  iMrooMtar  tm  times.  Tii«  objeetioos  to 

this  construction  are.  that  the  portion  of  the  tube  abaniloned 
by  the  sinking  of  the  water  remains  wet,  or  a  part  of  the 
water  is  left  behind,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  descended 
•omewhat  lower  than  it  ought  to  do ;  and  also  that  the  eva- 
poration of  the  water  ptoduoM  ft  ainilar  flflbet  And  we 
need  hardly  obaerre  tMt;  «»ept  kn  ttUnnw  exutoess  of 
observation,  no  improvenient  upon  Tbrricelti's  barometer  is 
here  pretended ;  so  that,  if  this  nd  br  n  t  answered,  the 
whole  peeuliarittea  of  the  oonstniction  are  u&elu>>s.  Dr.  Hooke 
slightly  varied  this  barometer,  by  adding  another  fluid 
above  tbe  first,  and  irwikii^  thie  tuba  tarninate  in  a  third 
ctotMn. 

8.  Mooke'i  wheel  barooieter.  a  well-known  plaything,  for 
as  to  acrurary  it  deacrres  no  better  name.  On  the  mer- 
cury in  the  syiiii  Tj  b;in  I  meter  a  weight  is  place<l,  which  is 
very  nearly  counterpoised  over  a  pulley  by  another  weight. 
IWaioeDt  of  the  mercury  raises  the  weight,  and  the  string 
irfueh  aouiaoti  tba  miglili  makes  the  pulley  ravolvs  Bore 
or  lum.  A  band  atta^ad  to  the  puUey  ahowt  the  quantity 
of  rovn!utinn.  and  the  plate  is  dixided  so  as  to  show  how 
much  rovolution  of  the  pulley  corresponds  to  a  hundredth 
of  an  inch  (usually)  of  rise  or  fall  in  the  barorin  ii  ;  In  t'le 
common  imttruments  it  is  usual  to  mark  /air.  changeable, 
&c.  at  certain  places ;  an  innooMit  pmctice,  because  those 
who  tha  inatrumenl  ara  gononliT  aware  th  at  it  it  not  th« 
ffal*  of  tha  barofneter  wbJeh  Ibmwmt  any  probablotest  of 
the  weather,  but  the  rAan^e  which  is  takint;  place  for  the 
time  bein^.  For  obicr\"ing  the  mert:  fa«t  uf  a  fhatip;,  and 
roughly  whether  it  is  much  or  little,  this  instrument  is  suih- 
cienlly  well  adapted  for  those  who  wish  to 'give  an  air  of  1 
philosophy  to  their  parlours,'  but  for  marking  the  exact  quan- 
ti^  of  the  ehans^  or  the  absolute  height  of  the  eolnniu,  it 
IB  worth  very  little. 

7.  5?ir  Samuel  Morffkmd. — By  inclininr;  the  tube  of  the 
haromelt  r,  il«  iiidjculions  were  supposed  to  be  rendered 
mure  sensible.  The  roercury  staiidinjr  at  s'  in  lii^  upright 
bamineter  (dotted)  would  stand  at  t  on  the  same  level  in  tiie 
otiliqufi  Of  diagonal  bammeter,  by  a  well-known  law  ol  hy- 
drottatioa.  AndaiQfieanvdtffannoeoflevebciiltoffaloDjger 
space  firom  an  inclined  tnan  from  «  veitieat  line,  the  indlna- 
til 'lis  of  chantreon  the  former  miist  be  more  marked  than  on 
tlu?  latt*;r.  But  tlio  frirtiim  of  the  mercury  is  inprea«<?d,  and 
tho  place  of  the  head  of  thec>dutnn  of  mercury  i*  difiicult 
to  be  read  by  a  vertical  scale,  because  of  its  inclination. 

8.  John  Bemouilli. — The  mercurial  column  is  here  ma/le 
to  end  in  a  smaller  horizontal  tube  of  considerable  length, 
the  pressureof  theairactinn;  horizontally  against  the  column 
of  mercury.  The  vacuum  is  made  in  a  cistern,  as  in  No.  5. 
Tiiiji  and  the  smallness  of  the  horizontal  tube  render  the 
indications  very  great,  in  the  manner  already  explained. 
There  is  no  ebaoge  in  the  lower  level  of  the  mereuiy,  but 
other  cireamstanoesiradflr  tbb  eomtniotiaii  MtiBom  wotttijr 
of  eonfidenoe  than  the  peeeding. 

9.  Amontons. — A  eonietl  tnbe  of  glass  is  closed  at  the  upper 
cinl.  It  is  partly  filled  with  mercury,  and  tin'  ii.l>ois  in- 
verted. Tha  pressure  of  the  ur  fnnn  underneath  prevontii 
tho  total  descent  of  the  mercury,  but  allows  it  to  descend  in 
the  cone  until  it  ibrms  a  column  of  a  height  sufficient  to 
counterpoise  the  weight  of  the  atmwBibere.  It  is  evident 
thnt  in  a  conical  tube  the  column,  as  it  descends,  will  spread 
}i<>riz<jntally  and  decrease  in  height.  But  by  the  laws  of 
hydrostatics,  it  is  the  vertical  height  of  the  column  nnly  on 
wliich  depends  the  pre^ure  per  square  inch  on  the  base. 
If  the  weight  of  the  air  decrease,  the  mercury  munt  Ikll  until, 
by  incieaie  of  iu  horiaoMal  dimensions,  the  height  has 
bewn  deereaaad  aa  mncb  at  ta  neeenwry.  But  a  tube  of  the 
requisite  degree  of  accuracy  is  almost  an  ideal  supposition. 
The  principle  itself  is  the  most  simple  and  elegant  of  all 
Uiose        U  iiave  been  applied  to  the  instrument. 

10.  Amonlom. — This  isa barometer  tn  which  the  column 
of  Mtanal  air  is  balanced  by  several  different  columns  of 
nMicniy,  as  Allows :— From  a  to  «  is  a  vacuum  as  usual : 
fH»ni  ttojp mercury ;  from  p  to  »' air;  from  #' to  p' mer- 
fiiry.  'Wnen  asp  has  been  filled  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
mercury  *' p'  i»  admitted  at  ^,  which  is  then  closed. 
Neglecting  entirely  the  weight  f  'In  air  ps',  and  consi- 
dering it  merely  a«  a  medium  for  communicating  pressure, 
tlie  difference  of  levels  of  p  and  s,  and  of  p'  and  n',  \\  ill 
«««h  be  half  of  the  column  Ibr  the  time  being  in  the  Torri- 
oelliMi  banneter.  For  tba  pceaawe  of  the  estaraal  air  at 
f>*  ia  eountaibalBaead  bgr  tha  pww  of  tba  two  ednautt. 


that  of  the  eohuaa  begiMUM  at «  being  eommonicated  fc. 
that  beginninf  at  «  1^  die  intamediate  air  p$'.  By  a 
repetition  of  the  same  pnneiple,  each  c  linn  m  i^-ht  muck 
one-third,  one-fourth.  &c  of  tlw  TorrioeUiaa  oolutan.  Bui 
the  cxactneM  nqiiiMd  im.  tlw  aoiaral  parte  ia  tepoMlble  to 
be  attained. 

11.  ifotran.— This  if  aaimple  ayphon  baroCMlar.  ao  short 
ia  the  tBbe»  that  the  mercury  does  not  descend  until  the 
deittity  of  the  snperineumbent  air  is  considerably  le&s  that 
that  of  natural  air.  It  is  uned  under  the  receiver  of  an  air* 
pumr)  [see  Aik-pumf]  to  indicate  the  degree  of  exhaustion 
which  has  taken  place. 

12.  ifooto^Thia  barometer  was  intended  to  be  oaed  at 
aea.  It  n  not  a  merourial  b«u*ometer,  but  a  portion  of  air 
confined  in  the  bulbe  w  by  the  liquid  which  mounts  io  the 
tube.  Any  increase  of  weight  in  the  exterior  air  compressea 
the  air  in  the  bulb  by  [  FLb^inp  on  the  liquid.  This  is  not 
at  all  to  be  depended  upon,  aa  the  effect  of  changes  of  tem- 
perature mafcea  itialiMr  mora  «f  tha  theiaomalBr  than  the 
oarometer. 

13.  /Wfw^Tbia  ta  a  Tamednbui  barometer,  widi  a  con- 
trivance for  keeping  the  lower  level  always  the  same.  The 
cistern  is  closed  at  the  top,  exceptinj^  an  orifice  verj-  little 
lartjer  than  is  nece*sary  to  admit  the  tube.  The  mercury 
cs<:ttping  through  this  orifice,  and  its  cohenion,  with  the  re- 
pulsion whwdi  it  exercises  towards  glass,  preventing  anjr 
pait  separating  (ram  the  reet,  it  fbrma  a  bulb  round  the  tube^ 
which  bolh,  wlien  the  inereury  Talla  in  tba  tnbe,  inataad  of 
risinp:.  spreads  itself  catupontm||^laaa^ia^iDaBimrabovn 

in  the  doited  si'i  liuii. 

14.  Gay  Ltusac — This  barometer  is  very  convenient  for 
carnage.  It  is  a  syphon  bazometer,  differing  from  others  of 
that  species  only  in  form,  and  oommunteating  with  the  ex- 
ternal air  through  a  hole  g,  piaioed  too  MlaU  to  allow 
mercury  to  pass  ttirou^h  it. 

15.  Fortin.  TWi.  barometer  is  distin>ruit>hed  from  the 
rest  by  a  method  ul  axijusting  the  lower  Icvtl  of  the  mercury 
exactly  to  the  zero  point  of  tue  scale  before  commencing  the 
observation.  It  is  a  Torricellian  barometer,  in  which  the 
bottom  of  the  ci&teni  can  be  raised  or  lowered  bv  a  screw. 
An  aaif  aeadla  pointa  downwaide.  the  point  of  wnich  ia  en 
a  level  with  die  sen  of  the  scale.  The  botloai  of  dw  cistern 
Is  raited  or  lowered  by  the  screw,  until  the  point  of  the 
needle  and  its  image  in  the  mercui^  precisely  coincide 
The  observation  is  then  made. 

I  n  order  to  constniei  good  barometers,  such  that  two  or 
more  may  alwaya  atana  (if  pomible)  at  the  aame  height 
when  in  the  same  jdaee,  or  may  be  conaot  indexes  of  the 
differences  of  height  in  diflerent  places,  the  Ibllowing  points 
must  be  attended  to. 

I.  The  mercury  must  be  perfectly  pure  and  good,  free  not 
only  from  other  substances,  but  also  from  the  small  coating 
of  air  which  adheres  to  all  bodies  in  their  natural  state.  The 
interior  of  the  tube  must  aim  be  freed  ftum  tUa  coating  oi 
air,  which,  if  allowed  to  enter  with  the  IlianillJ,  Would  in 
time  expand  and  render  the  vacuum  above  the  mmeuiy  im 
perfect.  All  these  ends  are  gained,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
boiling  the  meicury  in  the  tube  previously  to  inverting  it  and 
allowing  the  vacuum  to  form.  Dc  Luc  found  that  all  his  ba- 
rometera  gave  dtietent  heights  until  he  boiled  the  mercury ; 
after  which  the  graater  part  of  the  difference  disappeared. 
A  part  of  the  mercmyihould  fint  be  boiled  in  the  tube,  and 
the  rest  added  in  a  hot  state ;  after  which  the  boiling  should 
be  re{>eated.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  a  good  vacuum  \& 
when,  by  shaking  the  tube,  the  mercury  strikes  the  glaas 
at  the  dosed  end  of  the  tube  with  a  hard,  well-defined,  aiul 
instantaneous  tap.  The  vacuum  can  never  be  quite  perfect  - 
for.  generally  speaUng .  a  small  quantity  of  air  will  remain  ; 
and  besides  this,  mercury  itself  will  rise  in  vapour  into  the 
presumed  vacuum  [see  Mkrcort],  though  not  to  w  great 
a  degree  as  to  cause  any  perceptible  pressure,  and  [see 
Atmosphere]  not  more  than  il  would  rise  in  the  air.  The 
mercuriid  mii  ur  is  well  established,  as  well  by  chemical 
tests,  as  by  the  effect  upon  human  health  of  breathing  an 
atmosphere  to  which  much  of  the  metel  has  bean  anpaied. 
If  there  be  moisture  in  the  auppoaed  vacuum,  the  marauy 
will  sink  on  applying  the  hand,  or  any  other  warm  mbatanoe. 

In  order  to  Cvinipare  two  barometers,  which  are  in  different 
places,  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  must  be  attended  to. 
For  as  mercury  expands  with  increase  of  temperature,  a 
higher  column  of  the  fluid  will  be  required  to  counterpoise 
a  given  weisht  of  air.  To  ebaerve  the  temperature  of  the 
meieufey,  a  Uiaimonatar  ia  atiaehadtothe  baatinftmmenta» 
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Out  bolb  of  wbieh  is  in  tlie  cittern.  All  olnerved  height* 
should  bo  lodaced  to  what  they  would  be  at  wome  given 
temperature,  say  the  freeiing  |ioint  of  wator.  And  it  roust 
be  remembered  that  the  acale  itaelf,  on  wWeb  the  beighta 

:.re  measured,  expiintis  or  eontracts  with  the  iiuircurv'.  If 
the  two  expanded  or  contracted  equally,  there  wowld  be  no 
occasion  for  any  correction ;  but  if  the  mercury  expand 
noce  than  tbo  *eti»,  it  is  the  diffinroDce  of  the  expansions  by 
which  tho  dbioivad  height  will  be  Vfong.  Mercury  expands 
more  tnan  the  VMieriftl  of  aajr  teole  wbioh  it  over  om* 
ploved. 

fx>t  a*  he  the  observed  temperature ;  x  the  fractional  part 
of  a  bulk  of  mercurr  which  must  be  added  to  it  for  e%'ory 
degree  of  increase  of  temperature ;  y  the  fraeticmal  pait  of 
iti  kDtth  by  vhiob  the  aeale  iDcraaM*  fot  eaeb  degree. 
Then  if  A  be  the  obeerred  height  {tenipentim  being  above 
Ireezinp),  the  height  which  would  have  been  obaemd»  bad 
the  mercury  been  at  the  freezing  point,  is 

In  the  Centigcade  tbennonioteit 

h  —  ha  ix  — Jf) 
In  Fahranheit's  tbormometer, 

h  —  k{a--22)  (*  — y) 

The  rates  of  expansion  are  ( Pouillet,  JHf|tljll»,  U. 
p.  714)  for  the  Centigrade  tbermonieter. 

For  mercurr  •  '000 1 80S 
M  ghtn  .  .  'OOOMM. 
„  copper  .  *00001T8 

Tn  this  conntry  the  scale  is  usually  engraved  on  some 
mixed  metal,  and  no  very  satisfactory  value  of  the  expansion 
can  be  given.  It  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  suppose 
the  expansion  of  mercury  of  every  de^Tee  of  Fahrenheit  to 
be  -0001  of  its  bulk  at  the  freezing  point,  and  to  neglect  that 
of  the  scale  altogether,  which  gives  the  (Ulowing  rule : — 

To  reduce  an  observed  altitude  to  that  of  mercury  at  the 
freezing  point,  subtnct  the  ten -thousandth  part  of  the  ob- 
served altitude  fur  every  decree  by  which  the  mercury  is 
above  the  freezing  point  (of  water,  of  course).  At  a  height 
of  thingr  inches,  ana  a  temperatnie  of  5U°  (Fahr.),  this  cor- 
roe«k»  waaSA  he  ■0S4  of  an  ineh. 

The  expansion  of  the  barometer-tube  itself  need  not  be 
attended  to.  The  consequence  of  it  ia,  that  more  mercury 
is  drawn  out  of  the  cistern  to  form  the  requiiilB  flolamn ; 
but  the  height  of  the  column  is  unaltered. 

CRemember  that  the  eubieal  expansion,  not  the  ft'iMor, 
must  be  used  for  the  mereuiy  in  the  fivrmula.) 

t.  The  height  observed  requires  another  «erreetkm  for 

the  rapiUary  repulsion,  by  which  it  stands  somewhat  lower 
thiin  it  otherwise  would  do.  ^Vitbout  entering  further  into 
this  point,  wo  shall  give  some  tables  from  different  sources 
mentioned ;  and  also  a  table  for  reducing  French  milli- 
metres  mto  English  inches,  within  those  lindla  whkb  will 
be  useful  in  bmnmetncal  obeervations.  The  convex  form 
of  the  top  of  the  eolomn  of  merenry  is  owia|[  to  this  a«tioQ ; 
3r<d,  in  the  foDowinrr  tables,  the  correction  u|o  be  applied 
to  the  height  of  tho  top  of  the  convexity. 

Deprmkn  dot  to  capUktry  AcHo^- 

1.  Baily  ( Vteful  Tablet  and  FbrmuUg,  p.  194). 

DUncIn-.      Pvprmioii  (lo  dcdinUt  tf  aa  IbcIi)  oeconiiac  to 
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Y«ng. 
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*29S4 

10 

■1404 
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•1394 
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•0880 

•0854 
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•0580 

'0409 

•0404 
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SO 
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98 

*onf 

•01  OS 

*0S1S 

40 

■01S4 

*01S» 

•0150 

4S 

'0118 

'0100 

•0117 

SO 

•0082 

•0074 

•0087 

•0 

'004.3 

•004S 

-0046 

TO 

•6083 

•0004 

90 

*0012 

*ooia 

t.  Pottillet.  Etimeiu  dt  i^ifgwi^  vol.  iJ.  |u  713 

(vau 

BcliMaaAOMia 

nil  «f  nlHImtfi 

SI 

•09$ 

17 

PipHMto 

•077 

fiO 

•03d 

■  16 

•099 

19 

'047 

15 

'I'i? 

.8 

•000 

14 

•101 

DafiiwiiaB. 

13 

•904 

7 

'877 

12 

■ISO 

9 

i*ias 

11 

•390 

S 

1*507 

10 

•410 

4 

•2-053 

9 

•534 

3 

2-80S 

B 

•S94 

9 

4*579 

lb  reduce  MUlimelrei  to  Inchet  and  Derimale, 

Baily  (work  and  page 

above  <  itef!,  j 

abridged). 

1  millimetre  is   '0394  inches. 

•0767 

9 

'1181 

4 

•W5 

5 

•1009 

• 

•9309 

7 

•2756 

9 

'3150 

9 

•3543 

no 

97*0538 

755 

29*7249 

71S 

28-1501 

700 

'9218 

no 

•3470 

78S 

301 187 

72S  , 

•54.'?8 

770 

•3155 

730 

•7407 

775 

•5124 

73S 

'  99*0375 

780 

•^099 

740 

99*1344 

?85 

so-ooso 

745 

•3312 

790 

311029 

750 

•5281 

SxampU,  —  What  is  758'83  millimetNi  in  SngUak 
inehca* 

755  nOlinctni  an  99*7949  inehes. 
9  *1181 
'9  '0315 
•03  '0012 


735"S3  millim.  arc  29-B7j"  inches. 
We  must  observe,  that  in  the  syphon  barometer.  No.  i, 
and  also  in  the  modification  of  it  proposed  by  Gay  Lussac, 
No.  14,  no  correction  for  capillarity  ts  necessary;  for  the 
depressive  force  is  equal  on  Dotb  sides.  In  all  other  baro 
meters  the  capillary  action  of  the  etstem  is  intwifiblii, 
owing  to  the  magnitude  of  its  diametort  so  that  only  that  of 
the  tube  need  be  atti-ndinl  to.  Perhaps  the  host  way  of 
settling  the  exact  amount  of  capillary  depre-sion  would  In- 
by  u  very  larpe  number  -jf  observations  upon  two  good  baro- 
meters of  dtll'ereut-sized  tub«»  standing  ui  the  same  place ; 
but  we  are  not  avaie  that  this  has  been  attempted.  The 
tube  must  be  voty  eaEBcUy  cwiindrieal,  or  the  capiUaiy  eor> 
reetion  will  not  be  the  sane  in  all  its  parts. 

3.  The  barometer  must  hang  quite  verticnllv.  for  any  d» 
\iation  from  the  vertical  oonverts  the  instrument,  pro  /onfe* 
into  the  diagonal  baromeler,  No.  7,  and  uakM  the  dirisioBa 
on  the  scale  too  small. 

4.  The  iicale  is  usuallv  divided  into  tenths  of  inches,  with 
a  vumier,  by  which  the  height  may  be  measured  within  the 
two-hundredth  of  an  inch.  Many  observers  profess  to  go 
nearer;  but  considering  the  uncertainty  (if  vc  ipeak  of 
thousandths  of  inches)  of  the  corrertiuu.s  both  of  tempera- 
ture, capillarity,  of  the  zero  point  of  the  scale,  kc  this  must 
bo  conndered  as  mere  play.  Whatever  reliaoce  may  be 
placed  on  the  mean  of  a  large  number  of  obaarvatkNia*  we 
think  we  may  safely  defy  any  one  to  show  an  even  cfaanoe 
that  a  single  observation  will  be  free  from  instrumental 
errors,  even  as  far  as  the  two-hundredth  of  an  ineh. 

6.  The  exact  determination  of  the  level  of  the  mercury  ia 
the  cistern  is  in  many  barometers  impossible.  All  the  beat 
have  some,  method  of  adjustment,  either  a*  deacribed  ia 
FDfftin's  baiMneler.  No.  15,flrlv  pUwingafloat  on  the  aur 
fece  of  the  mercury  witlj  a  needle  rising  vertically  from  it, 
some  pointof  wbicn  needle  isadjtisted  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern. 

If  a  barometer  he  made,  which  is  not  a  syphon  barome(«» 
with  uniform  tube.  No.  9,  or  with  means  of  adjiuting  the 
lower  level  of  the  msRUiy,  it  should  certainly  be  the  simplsat 
Arm  of  TotrieeWs  instranent,  namely,  a  perfectly  cylin- 
drical tube  immersed  in  a  perfectly  cylindrical  cisti  rn  The 
larger  the  cistern  the  less  the  error  arising  from  ^uniitu  n  of 
the  lower  level ;  but  if  this  be  sen^«ibli  . .  k  i  if  tlie  bar-mn  tcr 
be  good  in  all  other  respects,  then  if  tiic  barometer  now  sin 
rased  be  placed  bv  the  side  of  one  which  is  perfect  (FortiiMt 
nr  esamplaX  ina  obaervatmu  b«  made  with  tho  nro^  tba 
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(lilfereBca  between  any  two  hciglUB  obserredwHh  the  correct 
inttrumeiit,  will  alwrnys  bmr  the  same  proportion  to  the  dif- 
fiffenoe  of  the  two  heiyhts  niMfiued  at  the  aame  timet  with 
IIm  incorrect  imtmiBeni  Tim  usninple  proponlion  which 

can  be  readily  proved  by  geometry.  Thus  if  we  have  28*9, 
and  30'S  inrhes  on  different  daya  on  the  scale  of  the  false 
barometer,  i,i  il  Is  one  respect  only, and  28*8 and  30*7  on  tliat 
of  the  true  barometer  at  the  same  ti(Qea,then  the  proportion 
of  30-6-28-9  to  30-7-28-8,  or  that  of  17  to  1-9.  or  of  17  to 
1 9.  will  always  be  fixuid  to  coitt  bttveen  the  same  differences, 
if  similar  dovbtoMti  of  QibMmtioiu  be  repeated.  At  least, 
it  this  be  not  found  to  be  the  cose,  it  is  a  proof  that  one  or 
other  of  the  instniroents  has  some  other  defect.  Should 
the  pri>port:(  ri  bo  found  nearly  to  exist,  a  correction  may  bo 
'lorived,  waicb  will  be  belter  than  nothinji,  as  follows: — let 
h  he  the  reading  of  the  false  barometer  in  any  other  ease, 
and  that  of  the  troa  binaiMt«r;  then  A— 28-9  bears  to 
V-~a8'8  th«  proportion  of  IT  to  19,  from  which  can  be 
feund.  We  have  taken  a  case  which  could  hardly  ever  oc- 
cur, to  make  the  data  more  distinct.  This  correction  may 
be  made  upon  the  scale  itself  by  the  maker,  and  requires  a 
httle  alteration  both  of  the  place  of  the  zero  point  and  of  the 
l*n«th  called  an  inch. 

11m  gtmt  value  of  the  barameter  as  aniostniiiMiit  of  ex> 
aot  obMmtian,lJM  in  the  ftdUtjrtrfthwfaidi  it  can  he  tued, 
and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  mean  of  a  large 
number  of  observations  ran  be  obtained.  As  an  instrument 
for  a  single  observation,  we  have  seen  that  no  extreme  depreo 
of  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it ;  perhapii  we  should  rather 
WKf,  that  this,  with  every  other  instrument,  will  not  ^ve  ac- 
eanqp  to  the  ntnuxt  limit  to  which  readings  can  be  attempted 
lo  be  carried.  For  if  we  eould  determine  the  altitude  oi  the 
mercury-  with  precision  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch,  then 
the  mean  of  many  observations  could  bo  relied  on  to  the  ten- 
thousandth,  and  obseners  would  try  to  read  single  observa- 
tions to  the  ten-thousandth  also ;  anil  exactly  the  same  nuLrht 
be  said  evco  ttf  th*  best  transit  instrument. 

Bat  many  m,  or  might  be»  observeia  of  the  baninieter> 
who  thiafc  tiwtr  tnstraments  at*  XM  anfllnendir  oxaet  to 
makeitworth  whi!r  t ;  persevere  in  recording  results.  These 
we  would  remind  ol'  a  Uuih  well  known  to  all  observers,  and 
demonstrated  liy  jnathematicians,  that  the  worst  instruments 
do  not  differ  near  so  much  from  the  best  in  the  mtan  of  a 
targe  mmber  qf  obeervationt  as  in  single  obser\'ations,  pro- 
Tided  on^f  the  instrument  be  snoh  that  aar  single  lesut  is 
aslikeiytobelBOBiBaUastoograet;  and  thus  a  b«4  iiistru> 
mcnt  in  the  hands  of  a  persevering  obser\er  may  do  more 
goud  than  a  splendid  one  in  those  of  an  idler. 

The  following  rules  may  be  useful  to  those  with  moderate 
instruments — with  almost  anything  but  Hooke's  plaything, 
No.  6  :— 

1.  If  tbsrn  be  HO  thermometer  in  the  mercury,  alws^ob- 
wfTO  an  eztmial  thermometer,  and  eorreot  by  it  in  the  man* 

ner  hcroinbeforo  shown;  or,  still  better,  place  a  thermo- 
meter with  the  bulb  in  a  smali  cup  of  mercury,  and  keep  it 
always  by  the  side  of  the  barometer. 

2.  Observe  as  much  as  possible  at  stated  hours  of  the  day, 
particularly  at  noon,  if  convenient 

S.  Get  0  msthematieel  instrument-maker  to  determine 
the  diniMlv  oiTIlm  tvbob  end  apply  the  cmiosliMt  ibr  cap>ii- 
larity  and  te  lomfemtora  iauneduntely  ofl«r  the  ohoorvation 

is  made. 

4.  Record  the  obaer\ations  both  of  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer always  in  the  same  way,  stating  the  general  aspect 
of  the  heavens  and  the  wind  at  the  time. 

A.  Make  the  observation  twioe  at  least,  uasettlisg  the 
vernier  becwesn  the  twow  Take  the  mooD  of  tho  leralti  if 
they  differ,  and  with  no  coaxing  of  tho  ilWtnUIMIlt  tO  mok* 
the  aecoml  like  tlie  first. 

(For  the  use  of  the  barometer  in  astronomy  seeRsFRAC- 
TiON ;  as  an  index  of  the  weaUier  see  Mktxobolooy  ;  for 
the  diurnal  variatioD,  see  Atmosphkrk  ;  for  tto  phenomena 
eflaminoiieban»melei»seol40HT,  Bakokbthical;  forthe 
use  of  the  batometerin  measnring  heights,  see  Hxiobts, 
Mrasurbmsnt  of. 

We  subjoin  the  most  common  rules  by  which  to  use  the 
barometer  as  a  wcamor-glass.  Most  observers  must  be  well 
aware  that  no  one  of  these  rules  is  always  true.  There  is 
nut  always  nin  after  a  ftU  of  ^  barometer,  but  oxdy  most 
fieqpeatly. 

The  first  set  of  rules  in  the  fidlowhig  list  was  given  by 

Dr.  Halley,  the  second  by  Dr.  Harris,  author  of  the  Lexicon 
Techmcwn  (one  of  the  earliest  EoeyclopsMliaa,  1716J,  who 


hail  them  from  John  Patrick,  then  a  well-known  maker  of 
barometers. 
Hallty  s  Rvk».—PhiL  Tnm,  No.  167:— 

1.  In  ealm  weather,  when  the  air  is  ioeHiwd  to  lafai,  11m 

mercury  is  commonly  low. 

2.  It  is  generallv  high  in  good,  serene,  settled,  fair  wea- 
ther. 

3.  It  sinks  lowest  of  all  in  very  great  winds,  though  thev 
are  not  accompanied  with  rain. 

4.  Ctf^iTM  jMtfiAus,  the  gieeteat  height  of  the  mammy  ii 
Aoad  iriMm  an  easterly  or  M»di«easlsriy  vriod  blom,  if  it  be 

not  too  strong.  (This  must  be  understood  of  England  onlv.) 

5.  In  calm,  frosty  weather,  the  mercury  is  generally  high. 

6.  AAer  great  storms  of  wind^whontho  mawury  hao  has> 
low,  it  generally  rises  very  &st. 

7.  In  latitude  45^  and  about  10^  on  eaoli  side  (being  the 
seat  of  the  variable  winds),  is  the  grsatsst  variation  <»  the 
heiglit  off  the  mercury ;  the  rise  ana  IhU  of  it  gradnaUy  de> 
creasing  towards  the  equator  and  poles,  so  as  within  the 
tropics,  and  near  the  polar  circles,  to  stand  at  the  s^coe 
height  in  all  weathers. 

Patrick's /7ti/ef. — Harris,  Lex.  Tfifh.  art.  'Barometer:*— 
1.  The  motion  of  the  mercury  n  n  ^  n  ut  exeeedtlmaiBelMa 

m  its  rising  or  fidliog,  in  a  barometer  of  tim  eomman  ftm. 
9.  Its  least  alterations  sre  to  bo  mmdad  hi  oidar  to  the 

right  finding  the  weather  by  iL 

3.  The  rising  of  the  mercury  presages  in  general  fair 
w  eather,  aod  ils  ftttisgi  iboU  OS  lain,  anow,  high  winda,  and 
storms. 

4.  In  verv  hotveadNT  Uw  fiOfiag  off  the  memny  tm^ 

shows  thunder. 

5.  In  winter,  the  rising  presages  flroat;  and  in  fhMt} 

weather,  if  the  mereur)-  falls  three  or  four  divisions,  thero 
will  certainly  follow  a  thaw  ;  but  in  a  continued  frost,  if  the 
mercury  rises,  it  will  certainly  snow. 

When  foul  weatiier  follows  soon  after  the  falling  of  the 
mercury,  expeot  but  little  of  it ;  and  judgo  dw  Same  when 
the  weather  proves  fkir  tkortig  alter  the  memwy  baa  risen. 

7.  In  Ibol  weather,  when  tho  mereury  rises  mndi  aad 
high,  and  so  continues  for  two  or  three  dny^  b  efore  ttie  foul 
weather  is  over,  then  expect  a  continuance  ui  lajr  weather  to 
lullow. 

8.  In  fair  weather,  when  the  mercury  falls  much  and  low, 
and  thus  continues  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  rain  comca, 
then  expect  a  great  deal  of  wet,  and  probably  bi^  wind*. 

9.  The  nnsettledmoticn  of  ^mneurj  denotes  nneertain 
and  changeable  weather. 

B'AROMETZ,  a  sin^lar  vegetable  production,  of  which, 
under  tlic  name  of  Scythian  lamb,  many  fubulo  is  siuries 
are  told.  It  was  said,  among  other  things,  to  be  part  ani- 
mal, part  vegetable,  and  to  have  the  power  of  devoiuring  all 
other  pUmts  in  its  vidni^.  Itis,inrsality,  nothhighuttho 
prostrate  hairy  stem  of  a  tun  ealled  Atpitkum  SmmetM, 
which,  from  its  procumbent  position  and  shaggy  appear- 
ance, looks  something  like  a  crouching  animal,  just  as  tho 
hairv ,  t  iwny  end  of  the  TrirJiomanes  canarunjiix  looks  like 
a  hare  s  foot,  whence  i\»  English  name  ot  Hare*  Fuot  Fern. 
Darwin  has  some  fanciful  verses  about  the  haiomats,  in  bia 
Bottmie  Qttrden»  oanio  L  L  879. 

BARON.  BARONY,  ffir  Henry  SpelmanfGybsMriiMs, 
1R26,  in  voce  Baro)  regards  the  word  harvn  as  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  t'ir ;  but  it  u  a  distinct  Latin  word,  used  by 
Cicero,  for  instance,  and  the  supposition  of  corruption  i^ 
therefore  unnecessary.  The  Spamsh  word  varon,  and  the 
Portuguese  barao,  are  ali|^iitiy  varied  forms.  The  radical 
parts  of  Ptr  and  bttn  are  prabehly  the  same^  b  and  v 
being  eenveifibb  letters,  aa  we  obss*^  in  .the  ibrms  of 
various  words.  The  word  baronet  (also  written  beronet) 
first  uccurs,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  book  entitled  De 
Bella  Alexandrino  (cap.  53),  where  barones  are  mentioned 
among  the  guards  oi'  Cassiiu  Longinus  in  Spain ;  and  the 
word  may  possibly  be  of  native  Spanish  or  (Gallic  origin. 
The  Roman  writers.  Cicero  and  Persius,  oae  the  word  Wo 
in  a  disparaging  soMe;  bat  this  may  not  have  besn  the 
primary  ajgniflaation  of  th*  word,  whieh  mi|^  simply  moan 
num. 

But  the  word  had  acquired  a  restricted  sense  before  ita 
introduction  mio  England,  and  probably  it  would  not  be 
e.isy  tu  lii.u  .my  use  of  it  in  English  affairs,  in  which  it  de- 
noted the  whole  mala  population,  but  rather  some  partieulaf 
class,  and  that  an  eminent  class. 

Of  these  by  fur  the  most  important  is  the  class  of  penon* 
who  held  lands  of  a  superior  by  luililary  and  otlier  honeww 
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iibl*  ueni«m,  and  who  «M«  bound  to  aMmlmm  m  dM 

courts  of  thnt  »uporior  to  do  homage,  tod  to  assiit  in 
the  various  businwis  transacted  there,  Tb6  proper  dc- 
•ignation  of  these  persons  was  the  Barons.  A  few  in- 
stanoes  selected  from  many  will  be  safficieut  to  prove  Uiu 
Boiat.  Spelman  quotes  from  the  SooA  qf  Ramtey  a  vrit  of 
King  Henry  I.,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  herons  of  tJu 
honour  of  Ramsey.  In  the  aeHieat  of  the  Pipe  Rolls  in  the 
BxrluMjufr.  \\\v.-'\  l.;i>.  shnwn  by  its  1;>1«  editor  to  be- 

long to  the  thirty-tirst  year  ol  kinm  Henry  1..  uiere  is  tuen* 
tl»n  of  ihe  barons  of  Blithe.  menninK  tlie  (;rcat  tenants  of 
III*  loid  of  that  honour*  now  oalled  tlie  honour  of  Tickhill. 
Selden  {fWm  nf  Etrntamr^  4to.  edit  p.  275)  quotes  a  charter 
of  Wdliam.  Eurl  of  Glouoeater.  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.. 
wliich  is  addresse<l  '  Dapifero  atio  et  ommbus  baronibus  suis 
et  hominihus  FraneiA  et  Angl>s,'  meaning  the  persons  who 
)»ld  lands  of  him.  The  court  in  which  these  tenants 
Imd  topartaoi  their  servioes  is  called  to  this  day  the  Court- 
BtMti,  mon  eofteellj  the  Court  of  tb*  Barons,  Um  Cuha 
Bttannm. 

What  thesie  barons  were  to  the  enrls,  and  other  eminent 
persons  who»e  lands  thov  hebl.that  tlic  earls  and  those  cnn- 
nent  person*  were  t  )  tl  u  king:  that  is,  as  the  earls  and 
bishops,  and  other  great  land-owners,  to  use  a  modem  ex- 
pression, had  beneath  them  a  Qumbw  of  persona  holding 
poitiona  of  their  lands  for  oeifluR  wrviees  to  he  lendsMd  in 
field  or  In  the  eowt,  to  tho  taado  whieh  thooe  oarls  and 
great  people  possessed  were  held  by  them  of  the  kinc;.  to 
whom  they  had  in  return  certain  services  to  perform  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  with  those  which  they  exacted  from 
their  tenants ;  and  as  those  tenants  were  barons  to  them,  so 
WHO  thoy  barons  to  the  king.  But,  inasmuch  as  these  per- 
sons were,  both  in  |nopertf  and  in  dignity,  siqienar  to  the 
persons  who  were  bat  barons  to  then,  the  term  boeame  al- 
most In  -  ily,  in  cominon  language,  applied  to  them; 
and  when  sre  r«?ad  of  the  baruns  in  the  early  history  ol  the 
Norman  king<iofEngland,wearetoundor6tnnd  the  persons 
who  hold  lands  immediately  of  the  king,  and  had  oeriain 
seffluea  to  perlbrai  hi  returti. 

Fewthln?«  are  of  nrnrc  importance  to  those  who  would 
understand  the  early  history  and  in<!titutions  of  Kni^land, 
tliiin  to  obtuiu  :i  i:le;ir  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
baron,  ok  it  appears  in  tho  vrnter^  on  the  aifutrB  uf  Uic  first 
two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  Conquest.  They  were 
|A«  UnanU  in  cht«/^th«  emm,  Bnt  to  make  this  more 
intelligible,  we  may  obsenre  that,  aftor  the  Oonqaest.  there 
was  an  nctual  or  a  fictitious  assumption  of  Ttb<;ohito  property 
in  the  whole  territory  of  F-nKlaiul  by  the  kin>(  The  few  cJt- 
reptions  in  j>eculiar  cirtnimstances  need  not  here  hv  riotice<l. 
The  king,  thus  m  possession,  granteti  out  the  greatest  por- 
tton  of  tto  aoD  within  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  HanM 
lai  Us  ova  oitobUshment  on  the  threne.  The  penont  to 
whom  he  mad*  these  grants  irere.  1.  Tho  great  eedanastioe, 
the  prelates,  and  the  members  of  the  monastic  institution?, 
whom  probnldy.  in  most  instances,  he  only  allowed  to  retsip. 
under  a  different  speeies  of  tenu-i'  s\  h  t  had  been  settled 
Upon  them  by  Saxon  piety ;  2.  A  few  Saxons,  or  native 
Ksglisbmen.  who,  in  a  few  rare  inatolMOe,  irere  allowed  to 
possess  lands  under  the  new  Nonnaa  aastor;  S.  FWeigncr^, 
diiefly  Normans,  persona  who  had  aeeempanied  the  kin^' 
in  his  expedition  and  assisted  htm  in  obtaining  the  throne : 
these  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  Con- 
queror's beneficiarien.  Belbre  the  iburteenth  or  fifteenth 
year  of  bis  reifpi  the  ^ribution  of  Che  lands  of  England 
had  been  carried  nearly  to  the  fhll  OXtent  to  whfdil  it  was 
designed  to  carrv  it:  for  the  king  meant  to  retain  in  his 
own  hands  considerable  tracts  of  land,  either  to  form  chaces 
or  parks  for  field-sports,  to  yield  to  him  a  certain  annual  re- 
venue in  money,  to  be  as  farms  for  the  provision  of  his  own 
household,  or  to  be  a  reservc-^nd,  out  cf  which  hereafter  to 
reVBid  serriees  which  might  be  rendered  to  him.  Thaae  lands 
flsrmed  the  demesne  of  the  uiuwu,  and  are  what  are  now 
meant  when  wo  «pcak  of  the  nntient  demesne  of  the  crown. 

When  this  was  done,  a  survey  was  taken  of  the  whole  : 
first  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  king  :  and  next  of  the  lands 
which  had  been  grantod  out  to  the  eccleaiiasticai  corporations, 
or  to  the  pri\-ate  persons  who  had  receired  portions  of  land 
by  the  gift  of  the  king.  At  the  same  tims^the  oemmissioBere, 
to  whom  die  making  of  this  snrrey  was  ontnisted,  ware  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  privilesfs  of  cities  and  l)orouRbs. 
a  subject  with  which  wo  have  nut  at  pre*ent  anv  roncern. 
The  result  of  this  surv  ey  was  enteroil  uf  record  in  the  hook 

which  has  since  obtained  the  luune  of  Dometday  Book,  the 


and  for  the  early  date,  the  extent,  variety,  and  importance  of 
the  informaltuu  vtLicii  u  cuuUiua,  unrivalled,  it  is  believed, 
by  any  record  of  any  other  iiBtion.  We  see  tl>ere  who  the 
people  were  to  whom  the  king  had  graut«d  out  his  lands, 
andattbeiMBetimewila^hmds  eafib  of  those  people  held. 
It  pweema  as  with  n  wow,  which  is  ooariv  ooraplen^  of  the 
penoos  who  in  the  Int  twenty  years  after  the  CoaquflaC 
formed  the  barons  of  England,  and  nf  the  1  ind>  which 
tiiey  lieldi  the  progenitors  of  the  per&uaa  wiij,  lu  subse- 
quent times,  wore  the  active  and  stirring  agents  in  wrest- 
ing feom  King  John  the  great  charter  of  liberties,  and  who 
asserted  rights  or  daims  which  bad  the  aAat  ef  fOBllning 
the  kingly  authority  of  EngUnd  within  narrower  limits 
than  those  which  eiroumseribed  the  ragal  power  in  most  of 
the  other  states  of  Rump.'. 

Tho  Index(^s  which  have  been  prepared  toDmm*da^  Book 
present  as  with  the  names  of  about  40O  persons  who  held 
lands  hnmediately  of  the  kmg,t  Bomeof  tneaewamesoeed- 
ingly  small  tenures,  and  merged  at  *■  oaily  period  in  grentor. 
or,  through  forfeitures  or  other  eircumstanees.  were  resumed 
by  the  crowu.  On  the  other  band,  Dnmetday  Book  does  not 
prost'iit  us  with  a  complete  account  of  the  v Mule  ti  luuxies  in 
chief  ■  beeauBO — 1.  The  four  northern  counties  are.  for  some 
reason  not  at  present  understood,  omitted  in  tte  autraf ; 
aod.S.  There  wee  a  creation  of  new  leneAflietfovig  en  after 
the  deto  of  the  surrey,  by  the  grsnta  of  the  Oonquorar  or 
his  sons  of  pirtions  of  the  reserved  demesne  The  frequent 
rebelhons,  and  the  unsettl«"<l  state  in  which  ilu-  [  ublic  affaim 
of  Knjjland  were  in  the  first  i  rntii-v  aiti  r  tiie  c  mquest,  oc- 
ca»ioaed  many  resumptions  and  great  ducluaiions.  so  that 
it  is  not  posaible  to  fix  upon  any  partieular  period,  and  to  say 
what  was  pmelaely  the  numher  of  taneneies  in  chief  held  fey 
private  penons;  hut  the  numher,  belbre  they  were  hnhan 
up  when  till '\  Imr!  t-i  Ve  rlivuh-tl  :iiiii:irm  c:)-lii  irr-i-€»,  may 
be  taken,  pi>rUaps,  on  a  rude  computation,  at  about  HQ.  in 
this  the  ccclesiastiael  penoiia  wiw  held  leade  is  eUif  an 
not  included. 

When  we  speak  of  the  king  having  giem  or  gwmfedtheae 

lands  to  the  persons  who  held  them,  we  are  not  to  under- 

t^taiid  it  as  an  absolute  gift  fer  which  nothing  was  expected 
in  return.  In  i  rnp  rti. n  t  i  (he  extent  and  value  of  the  lands 
given  services  were  to  be  rendered,  or  money  paid,  not  in 
the  form  of  an  annual  rent,  but  as  casual  payments,  which 
the  king  had  a  right,  uDder  oertaln  eiraomstoaees,  to  denMad. 
^10  eervieea  were  of  two  fcinda  t  ftui,  milito^  asMioe,  that 
is,  every  one  of  those  tenants  (t^nantit  from  term,  to  hold) 
was  hound  to  jjive  personal  service  to  the  king  in  hi«  wars, 
and  to  brincj  with  him  t  '  the  royal  array  i  i  <  ri;iiri  [u  ii  i  <A 
men,  oorrespooding  in  number  to  the  extent  and  value  of 
his  lands ;  and,  sooondly,  dvil  ser\ices,  which  were  of  various 
kinds,  somettmea  to  perfcm  eeitaia  offices  in  tlw  kiag'a 
iMiasehold,  to  execute  eertein  dtrties  on  the  day  of  his  oorana- 
tion.  to  keep  a  certain  number  nf  horses,  hounds,  or  hawks 
for  the  kinp  8  use,  and  the  like.  But,  besides  these  honour- 
able services,  they  were  hound  to  personal  attendance  in  the 
king's  court  when  the  king  should  please  to  summon  thorn, 
to  do  homage  to  him  {homage  ttma  homo,  to  adaouledga 
themselves  to  be  his  hominet.  or  Coronet),  and  to  assist  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  in  the  transaction  of  other 
business  which  was  done  in  the  court  of  the  kiim. 

We  see  in  this  the  rude  beginnings  of  the  m<Kiern  parlia- 
ments, assemblies  in  which  the  barons  are  so  important  a 
eoastituent.  But  belbre  we  enter  on  that  part  ef  the  auh- 
jeer,  it  is  proper  to  ohserre,  Ael  among  the  great  temate 
of  the  crown  there  was  much  diversity  both  of  rank  and 
property.  We  shall  pas*  over  the  bishops  snd  c<her  eccle- 
siastics, onlv  observing,  that  when  it  is  -  ufl  ilmt  tne  liishops 
have  seat«  in  parliament  in  virtue  of  the  bttri>nies  annexed 
to  their  sees,  the  meeaiug  of  tiie  expression  is,  that  they  sit 
there  8«  other  lay  htNaagam  0^  b*NBs  of  the  king^  e*  heiBf 
among  t  be  persons  who  held  lands  of  the  erawn  hy  Ihe 
services  above  mentioned ;  which  i?  correct,  as  fkr  as  parlia 
ment  is  retarded  as  a  court  for  tho  administration  of  justice, 
hut  doubtf  ul  so  far  as  it  is  an  assembly  of  wise  men  to  advTse 
the  king  in  matters  touching  the  affairs  of  the  realm. 
Among^st  the  other  tenants  we  find  some  to  whose  names  the 
word  eieeeoNMi  is  eanexed.  On  this  little  ins  hsea  seid  by 
the  wriren  on  English  dignities,  and  ft  is  doubtlhl  whether 
it  is  used  in  Domemhy  as  an  lu  reditarv  title,  or  only  a*  a 
title  of  office  answering  to  the  present  thtrriff.  Bui  we  Ond 
some  who  have  indisputably  a  title,  in  the  prt.per  sense  of 
the  weld,  aaaeied  to  their  aames,  and  which  we  know  to 
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have  deteended  to  thetr  pottari^.  Tbew  are  tht  eomittt  of 
Domeiday  Booh,  where,  by  the  LAtin  word  comet,  they  h*v« 
represflnted  the  «ar/  of  the  Saxon  times ;  and  u  these  per- 
sons wore  rallied  above  the  other  tenants  in  dignity,  so  were 
thay,  for  the  must  part,  dtstin|^*h«d  by  the  greater  extent 
•fUMlMida  held  by  diem.  Among  tboM  to  wbow  namat 
DO  mark  of  diitinetion  b  aanexM.  iSmn  ma  abo  gnat 

diversity  in  respent  of  the  extent  of  territory  granted  to 
them.  Some  hail  lands  far  exceethiii^  the  extent  of  entire 
(Vijviiities,  while  others  had  but  a  suit;!"  parish  or  township, 
or,  in  the  language  introduced  ut  the  Conquest,  but  a  single 
manor,  or  two  a^pMllIt  manors,  granted  to  them. 

AU  thwa  panonib  the  earls  jnahidBd,  ware  the  banna*  or 
ftraad  the  barenaga,  of  England.  Whettiar  fha  tenaney 

were  larpe  or  umall,  they  were  all  equally  bound  to  render 
their  service  in  liis  court  when  the  kin^  called  Ujjon  llioni. 
The  diversity  of  the  extent  of  the  ti'iiuru  atTunis  a  plaunible 
diMfiminatory  cirettDUtanoe  between  two  classes  of  persons 
who  appear  in  early  doeumenta— 4he  greater  and  the  lesser 
barons;  but  a  better  explanation  of  this  dittinetion  may 
be  given.  In  the  larger  tenancies,  the  persons  who  held 
them  j^ranted  out  p  irtions  to  be  held  of  them  by  other 
parties  upon  the  same  terms  on  which  they  held  of  the 
king.    A>i  they  had  to  ftimish  a  quota  of  men  when  the 
king  called  upon  them,  so  they  required  their  tenants  to 
fVimish  men  equipped  for  military  servioe  proportionata  to 
the  extent  of  the  lands  which  they  held,  when  the  king  called 
upon  them.   As  they  had  to  perform  civil  services  of  vari- 
ous kinds  for  the  king,  so  they  appointed  oettain  serviees  of 
the  same  kind  to  !>«  performed  by  their  tenants  to  them- 
selves.  As  they  had  to  do  homage  from  time  to  time  to' ' 
tba  UiWi  Md  to  attend  in  bia  oouit  ftr  tha  adminiatra* 
tioii  af  justkia  and  Ibr  otbar  bniinass  tooehiftg  tba  oom« 
BSon  interest,  so  they  required  the  presence-  of  their  tenants 
to  acknowledge  their  subjection  and  to  a.ssi'-t  in  the  ad- 
miniiitration  of  that  portion  uf  public  justice  which  the 
so\'eceign  power  allowed  the  great  tenants  to  administer. 
Hw  oaawB,  tba  rains  of  which  exist  in  so  many  paru  of  the 
ttm/bPf* tba  aeatai of  tbeta  gnat  tmiuiti» wfanstbey 
bsM  nair  oourts>  nsaivad  tiia  homaga,  and  admlnistared 
•ustice,  and  were  to  the  surrounding  homagers  what  West- 
minster Hall,  a  part  of  the  court  of  the  early  kings  of  Eng- 
land, was  to  the  tenantry  in  chief.    The  Earl  of  Cheater  is 
said  to  have  thus  subinfeuded  only  eight  persons  in  the  vast 
extent  of  territory  which  the  Conqueror  granted  to  him. 
These  had,  aooordingly,  eaeh  very  large  tracts,  and  they 
fbrmed,  with  four  snpenors  of  religious  houses,  the  court,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  parliament  of  the  Earls  of 
Chester.   These  persons  are  frequently  called  the  barons  of 
that  earldom ;  but  tbe  number  of  persons  thus  subinfeuded 
waa  nsoally  ftmlmtt  Md  the  tenaodea  coaseguaotly  smaller. 
Thay  «Bn,mr^  most  part,  peiaons  of  Normsn  origfin,  th« 

personal  attendants,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  the  great  tenant. 
There  is  no  authentic  register  of  them,  as  there  is  of  the 
It  '.iants  in  chief;  but  the  names  of  many  of  them  may  be 
collected  from  the  charters  of  their  chief  lords,  to  which  they 
were,  in  most  instances,  tbe  witnesses.  ThaM,  it  is  pre- 
MunedyConstituta  tba  clus  of  panona  who  an  maant  Iqr  tba 
Lasser  Barons,  wban  that  tam  fi  oied  by  writars  wbo  aim 
at  precision. 

Many  of  these  Lesser  Barons,  or  Barons  of  the  Barons, 
became  the  progenitors  of  families  of  pre-eminent  rank  and 
consequence  in  the  country.  For  instance,  tbe  posterity  of 
Migallus.  the  Baron  of  Halton,  one  of  the  eight  of  the 
county  of  Chester,  thioukh  tbe  anexpeetad  extinction  of  the 
male  poaterity  of  Ilbert  de  Laei,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
tenants  in  chief  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  and  whose 
castle  of  Pontefract,  though  in  ruins,  still  shows  the  rank 
and  importance  of  its  early  owners,  became  possessed  of  the 

Sruat  taoMicy  of  tba  Ttawisi  aswamtfd  that  uama  as  the  here- 
itaiy  distinction,  marriad  aa  beireas  of  tba  Sails  of  Lincoln, 
and  so  acquired  that  earldom ;  and  when  at  length  they 
ended  in  a  female  heiress,  she  was  married  to  Thomas,  son 
of  Edmond,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  sou  of  King  Henry  IIL  The 
ranks,  indeed,  of  the  tenants  in  chief,  or  greater  barons, 
wavavsplamsbed  firooi  tiba  dMS  of  the  lesser  barons;  as  in 
tha  eaune  of  natuie  mm  mm  in  vbidi  tbaia  waa  only 
female  isaoe  to  inherit  Bnt  even  thair  own  tanannea  were 
sometimes  so  extensive,  that  they  Wne  enabled  to  exhibit  a 
nniniature  rcpresiC-ntation  of  the  state  and  eourt  of  their  chief: 
they  affected  to  subinfeud  :  to  have  their  tenants  doing  suit 
and  service ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  many  of  the  smaller  manon 
at  the  praNut  day  aie  but  tennnt  nnder  Uw ' 


wbo  bald  of  tbe  greater  barOxu,  who  held  of  the  king.  The 
proeess  of  subinfeudation  was  checked  by  a  wise  statute  of 
King  Edward  L,  who  lutrodiued  many  salutary  reforms, 
jNissed  in  the  eighteenth  year  uf  hi^  reigu,  comuiuuly  called 
the  statute  Quia  Emptorei,  which  directed  Uiat  all 
persons  thus  taking  laiids»  should  hold  them,  not  of  the  p9> 
son  wbo  granted  UMn^  bnt  of  tfie  superitw,  of  whom  tiw 
granter  himself  held. 

The  precise  amount  and  precise  nature  of  the  services 
which  the  king  had  a  right  to  require  from  his  barons  in 
his  court,  is  a  point  on  which  there  seems  not  to  be  very 
sccurata  notions  in  some  of  the  writers  who  have  treated  on 
tiiis  iobjeet ;  and  a  similar  want  of  pceeision  is  disoemiUe 
fn  die  attempt  at  explaining  how  to  the  great  eoort  boon 
of  the  king  were  attracted  the  functions  which  Iwlonged  to 
the  delil)erative  assembly  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  the  Com- 
mune Conrilium  of  the  realm,  the  exisU-nce  of  which  is 
reeoguised  in  charters  of  some  of  the  earliest  Norman  sore 
reigns.  Tbe  feet,  however,  seems  to  be  Hhnintd  by  aU  wlm 
have  attended  l»  this  salileo^  that  the  same  panons  wbo 
were  bound  to  strit  and  ssrvfee  in  the  king's  ooort  consti- 
tuted those  assemblies  which  are  calle<l  by  thf  namr:  of  parlia- 
ments, so  frequently  mentioned  by  all  our  early  chroniclers, 
in  which  there  were  deliberations  on  affairs  touching  the 
common  interest,  and  where  the  power  was  vested  of  im- 
Dosing  levies  of  monay  to  be  epplied  to  the  public  asr^ee. 
It  is  a  subject  of  great  regret  to  all  who  wish  to  see  through 
what  processes  and  changes  iha  great  institutions  of  the 
eountiy  have  become  what  we  now  see  them,  that  the 
number  of  public  records  which  have  descended  to  us  from 
the  first  hundred  and  fifty  y^n  after  tim  conquest  is  ■» 
exoeediiwly  small,  and  that  dmse  wbidi  mmain  alToid  eo 
litde  information  respecting  most  inteieatbig  point  of 
inquiry. 

There  is,  however,  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  parlia- 
ment 1  11  the  early  Norman  kings  did  consist  originally  of  the 
persons  who  were  hound  to  service  in  the  king's  court  by  tbe 
tenure  of  tlieir  lands.  But  wlien  we  eome  to  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  L,  and  obtain  some  piedse  information  iw> 
specting  the  indifidvils  who  sat  in  pailiament.  we  do  not 
find  that  they  were  the  whole  body  of  the  then  existing 
tenantry  in  chief,  hut  rather  a  selection  from  that  body,  and 
that  there  were  among  those  who  came  by  the  king's  sum- 
mons, and  not  by  the  election  and  deputation  of  the  people^ 
some  who  did  not  hold  tenancies  in  chief  at  all.  To  account 
for  this,  it  hss  been  tbe  generally  received  opinion,  thai  the 
increase  of  the  number  tbe  tenants  in  chief  (for  when  a 
fee  fell  among  co-heiresses  it  increase*!  tbe  number  of  such 
tenants)  rendered  it  inconvenient  to  admit  the  whole,  and 
especially  those  whose  tenancies  were  sometimes  only  the 
Araetion  of  Uae  ftaation  of  the  foe  originally  granted ;  and 
that  tte  barana  and  the  king,  ttmmgn  a  sense  of  matoal 
convenience,  agreed  to  dispense  with  the  attendanee 
of  some  of  the  smaller  tenants.  Others  have  referred  tbe 
change  to  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IIL  ; 
when  the  king,  having  broken  the  strength  of  the  barons  at 
the  battle  of  Bvesham,  eiliblisbed  a  principle  of  selection, 
tttmmoning  only  thoae  among  the  barana  whom  be  found 
most  defoted  to  hb  hiterest  It  is  matter  of  just  sofpriae. 
that  points  of  such  importance  as  these  in  the  con-^tifulional 
history  of  the  country  should  be  left  to  conjecture  ;  and 
especially,  as  from  time  to  time  claims  are  presented  to 
parliament  by  persons  who  assert  a  right  to  sit  there  as  being 
oarons  by  tenure:'  that  is,  persons  who  hold  lands  imme* 
diately  or  tlw  king,  and  whose  ancaeton,  it  is  allMed,  lat 
by  virtue  of  such  tenure.  Uw  eommttlee  of  ttie  House  of 
Lords,  which  sat  during  several  sessions  of  parliament  to 
collect  from  chronicle,  record,  and  journal  every  thing 
which  could  he  found  touching  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  tbe 
realm,  made  a  very  voluminous  and  very  instructive  Report 
in  1819.  This  biaa  been  followed  by  reporu  on  themme 
subject  by  other  oommtttees.  They  all  confess  that  great  ob- 
scurity rests  upon  the  orighial  constitution  of  parliament, 
and  suppose  the  probability  that  there  may  still  be  f  und 
among  the  unexamined  records  of  the  realm  something 
which  may  clear  away  at  least  a  portion  of  tbe  obscuti^ 
which  resu  upon  it  [See  Loans,  Uovw  or,  and  Pait 

LIAMSNT.] 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  time  when  the  word  baron 
acquired  a  sense  still  more  restricted  than  that  which  ha^ 
hitnerto  belonged  to  it  Later  tlian  the  reign  of  Edward  XL 
we  seldom  find  tbe  word  baron  used  in  the  chronicles  to 
designate  dm  vhdto  of  that  foimidabla  bodv  who  nece  nest 
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in  diimity  to  the  king  hin  beif,  who  formed  his  army  and 
bis  legislative  asseiubl} ,  lukI  who  forced  the  niotiarch  to 
yield  points  of  kbcrty  either  to  tbemselveii  as  a  da&a,  or  to 
lim  v)K)Ie  community  of  Ett^idMMii.  The  counts  or  eark, 
lima  this  tum.  aUaA  out  wmm  pioBiiMiiIfy  ts  »  diatin«t 
oiilM.  Thara  wme  iMXt  tnttodueM  into  Art  UMubly  fex- 
aons  under  the  denomination  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and 
viscounts;  to  all  uf  whom  was  given  a  preceaence  before 
those  barons  who  had  not  any  dignity>  strictly  so  called, 
annexed  to  the  service  which  they  had  to  render  in  parlia- 
msnt  The  bum  hacame  tlie  lomst  dnwDiiiation  in  the 
wtmbly  uf  peers,  poaeesiiiig  tha  tHM  iMbli  «f  diwaning 
and  voting  with  any  otharnamher  ofdwDOVMajbntteinflan- 
ing  destitute  of  those  honorary  titles  anrl  dist -nctions  the 
possession  of  which  entilie<i  others  to  step  before  liim.  Tlie 
term  also  ceased  to  be  applied  to  those  persons  who.  posses- 
sing a  tenancy  in  chief,  were  yet  not  summoned  by  the  king 
to  attend  the  parhament;  uiid  the  right  or  duty  of  attond- 
Mwe»  fimn  the  time  of  Kuig  £dwud  L»  haa  baw  faundad» 
not,  at  antiantly.  upon  the  Mntne,  but  on  thamit  wfaieh  tba 
"king  issued  commanding  their  attendaiKe. 

Out  of  this  has  arisen  the  expression  barons  by  wnl. 
The  kini;  issued  his  vnt  to  certain  persons  to  attend  in 
parUaaMUt.  and  the  production  of  that  writ  constituted  their 
S%llt  to  ait  and  vote  there.  Copies  of  these  writs  were  taken, 
■ad  anantoiadan  whatiaoaUedthackia  raUatthaTowar. 
Tba  aarKart  an  in  Ilia  lattav  part  of  the  i«ign  of  King 
Henry  III.,  in  the  forty-ninth  or  hlg  reign,  when  the  kin^ 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Simon  de  MontforL,  who 
did  wliat  lie  pleased  in  the  king's  name.  There  arc  many 
such  writs  existing  in  the  copies  taken  of  them,  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  L,  and  all  subsequent  kings,  down  to  the  j^reseut 
tine.  Ther  addioaKdr  to  tha  aimhiaho|M  and  biahopa, 
the  prior  m  Saint  John  of  Jenualein,  many  abbots  and 
priors,  the  carls  and  peers  of  the  hi^^bcr  r^L'Tiities  as  they 
were  introduced  into  the  peerage,  and  toa  uumix;r  of  persons 
by  their  names  only  ;  as  William  de  Vescy,  Henry  de 
dobhaiDt  Ralph  Fitzwilliam,  William  la  Zouch,  and  the 
lilie;  portions  of  the  baronage  whom  the  king  chose  to  call 
to  hu  oounctla.  Upon  thia  die  qoaetion  aiiaeat  wbaihoi 
when  a  person  who  was  a  baran  bf  tenure  raenvad  the 
king's  writ  to  repair  to  the  parliament,  the  receipt  of  the 
writ,  anel  obcdiuncc  to  it,  created  in  him  a  dignity  as  a 
lord  of  parliament  which  adhered  to  him  during  bis  Ufe, 
and  was  trannnilted  to  his  heir.  Upon  this  question  the 
feceivod  opinion  undoubtedly  liae  been,  that  a  heritable 
4i|niqr  *m  onatod}  that  onoa  »  baton,  by  sittins  wiAvr 
anthority  of  the  Idng'a  writ,  alwaya  a  baron ;  and  uat  Che 
ban  nv  w  uld  endure  as  long  as  there  were  heirs  of  the 
body  llie  person  to  whom  the  king's  writ  had  issued. 
Upon  tliis,  the  received  opinion,  there  have  been  many 
acyudications  of  cliums  to  dignities,  and  yet  the  JLords* 
Committee  on  this  subject  express  very  strong  Awbto  re- 
qpaeting  the  doctrine,  and  contend  tbal  tbm  «io  per- 
aona  to  whoni  the  king's  writ  tsaued,  and  who  took  dieir  seat 
accordingly,  to  whose  heirs  similar  writs  never  went  forth, 
though  there  was  no  bar  from  nonas»e,  fatuitv,  or  attainder. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  strong  fact,  that  we  do  find 
by  the  writs  of  summous,  that  they  were  addressed  to  the 
aatrand  members  of  many  of  the  great  families  of  England, 
a*  tbay  rase  in  suoceaaive  generations  to  be  the  beads  of 
their  homes :  that,  when  it  happened  that  a  female  h^ss 
oc  iirri  1.  her  issue  was  not  untrequently  set  in  the  place 
in  parliament  which  her  ancest<jr»  hat!  occupied  ;  and 
that  when  the  new  mode  arose  in  the  time  of  Richard  XL, 
of  creating  barons  by  patent,  in  which  a  ri<^ht  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  posteritv  of  the  penon  so  created,  the 
•nlient  haronawho  had  aat  by  virtuo  of  the  king's  writ  to 
them  and  diair  aneeetora  dM  not  apply  for  any  ratification 
of  their  dignity  by  patent,  which  they  would  have  done  had 
they  not  conceded  that  it  was  a  heritable  dignity,  as  secure 
as  that  manted  by  the  kind'  s  patent. 

The  doubt  of  tlie  Lords'  Committee!-,  hnwever,  shows  th:il 
this  is  one  of  the  many  points  touching  the  baron  on  whit  li 
theva  is  room  for  qaeation.  Tiie  practice,  bowe\-er.  has 
been  hitherto  to  admit  that  proof  of  the  issuing  of  the  writ, 
an  1  r  'bedience  to  if,  by  taking:  a  seat  in  parliament,  or 
«nat  IS  technically  called  proof  of  sitting,  entitles  the  per- 
son who  is  heir  of  the  body  of  a  person  so  summoned  to 
take  his  seat  in  parliament  in  the  place  which  his  ancestor 
•ccupied.  Nererthaless,  it  would  seem,  from  the  report  of 
the  Loida*  CoBmittoaa,  that  in  oaiea  in  which  one  person 
onlf  of  a  laai^  haa  bean  aanunoned  at  soma  lemoto 


period,  ar.J  ihjir:  of  lua  known  posterity  near  Lis  luju.- 
this  was  no  crt  ution  of  the  di^jnily  of  a  baron,  or  of  a 
peer  of  parliament,  which  could  be  claimed  at  thiii  distance 
of  time  by  any  person,  however  clearfy  Iw  nigllt  thov  liinii- 
self  to  be  tha  hair  of  die  body  of  thaparanao  ■wmniMiil. 
But  that,  ineaaea  in  wWeh  Urn  writ  and  die  atdng  can  bo 

tiroved  respecting  several  persons  in  suixession  in  the  same 
ine,  as  in  Mauley,  Roos,  Fumival,  Clifford,  and  many  other 
families,  there  is  an  heritable  dignity  created,  liable  to  no 
defeazance,  and  that  this  dignity  may  be  claimed  by  any 
person  who  at  this  day  can  show  himself  to  be  the  heir  ol 
the  body  of  the  person  to  whom  the  ociginal  wzit  issued. 

In  hiterpreting  the  phrase  heir  qf  fw  bodif,  tho  analogy 
of  the  descent  of  the  corporeal  hereditaments  in  the  feudal 
times  is  ibUuwed.  That  i;!,  if  a  person  die  seised  uf  the 
dignity  of  baron,  and  leave  a  brother  and  an  only  child,  ;i 
daughter,  tlie  daughter  shall  inherit  tu  preference  to  the 
bradii«r>  tbmiali  tba  digni^  baa  been  tram>mitied  from  some 
panon  vha  »  aaoeator  to  thani  both.  XI 


,   .   „  ..  .  Xhia  fiut  dearly 

ahowi  how  doaa  a  eonneadoo  Ibeire  ia  between  the  dignity 

and  the  lands,  the  descent  of  both  being  retri;!  ti  1  1>\  i 
same  principle.  Tlie  consequence  of  this  pruitiplu  iL^l 
through  a  portion  of  the  baronage  there  has  been  an  intro- 
duction of  new  families  into  the  peerage  without  the  S'anctiun 
of  the  crown ;  for  the  hfiiato  of  one  of  tliaM  baronies  may 
now  bestow  haraalf  in  namafa  at  her  plaaaiwa:  and  though 
it  is  not  held  diat  die  Iraaband  can  daim  the  beneftt  of  tte 
tenancy  by  courtesy  principle  (though  doubts  arc  ontLr- 
tiiined  on  this  point),  yet,  the  issue  of  the  husbetid  uiay  un- 
doubte<lly,  whoever  he  may  be,  take  his  place  in  parhauienl 
in  the  scat  which  his  muther  would  have  occupied  had  she 
been  a  male.  Practically,  the  ctfeotof  dlktlpOQ  the  rom- 
peaition  of  tlto  House  of  fOen  haa  been  T«>y  aaull  indeed. 

The  ease  of  co-heinasea  demands  a  distinct  notiee,  be- 
cause it  will  lead  to  the  explanation  of  a  plirase  which  is 
often  used  by  persons  who  seem  not  to  have  very  distinct 
notions  concerning  what  is  implied  by  it.  Lands  may  be 
divided,  but  a  dignity  is  by  its  very  nature  indivisible.  Thus, 
if  the  representative  of  one  of  the  antient  barona  of  parlia* 
mentdio,  laa.ving  four  datjghlata  and  no  son,  hia  landa  nay 
be  divided  in  equal  portionB  among  them,  and  would  oe 
so  divided  according  to  the  principle  of  the  feudal  system. 
Hut  the  dignity  could  not  be  divided  ;  and  as  the  principle 
of  that  system  was  against  any  distinction  among  co- 
heiresses, (reserving  the  occurrence  in  the  cotuse  of  nature 
of  persons  dying  leaving  no  8onbttt«nreraldatt|^iton,tobe 
the  mum  of  pcavcnting  the  too  great  accumuktim  of 
landa  in  the  aamo  person,  and  of  breaking  up  from  dme  to 
time  the  great  tenancies,)  it  made  no  provision  that  either 
the  caput  baroma,ot  a  dignity  that  was  indivisible,  should 
descend  to  the  eldest,  or  any  daughter  in  preference  to  her 
sisters.  It  therefore  fell  into  abeyance.  [See  Abkyamck.1 
It  was  not  extinguished  or  destroyed,  but  it  lay  in  a  sort  oi 
aibat  partition  among  the  sisters ;  and  in  this  dannanC,  but 
not  dead  state,  it  lav  among  the  posterity  of  the  otiters.  But 
if  three  of  the  four  died  witliout  leaving  issue,  or  if  after  a  few 
generations  the  issue  of  three  of  them  became  utterly  oxtnict, 
the  barony  would  then  revive,  and  the  surv  i\ing  sister,  if 
alive,  or  the  next  heir  of  her  body,  would  become  entitled 
to  the  dignity,  and  might,  on  proDf  of  die  aeoeaaary  fiieta, 
claim  a  writ  of  sumflNiiaas  if  there  had  been  ao  anq^aaaioa. 
Again,  it  is  a  part  of  the  roval  prcrogatiTe  to  determine  tm 
ubcyanrf  ;  t'nat  is,  the  king  may  select  one  of  the  daughters, 
and  give  to  her  the  place,  state,  and  precedency  which  be- 
longed to  her  father ;  and  then  the  barony  will  descend  to 
the  several  heirs  in  succes&ion  of  her  body,  as  entire  as  if 
there  had  never  been  any  !<t:ite  of  abeyance.  But  this  doe^ 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  otlMr  co-heirs,  who,  and 
whose  nosterity,  remtdn  in  precisely  the  same  position  in 
which  they  stotHl  hefiire  the  king  determined  the  abevance 
in  fnvfiiir  of  a  particular  branch.  In  this  way  tlie  barony 
of  Clifford,  which  has  several  times  fallen  into  ubejunce,  has 
been  lately  given  by  the  king  to  a  co-heir.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  the  liaioniea  «  Rooa  imd  Bemers,  and  in- 
deed it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  the  exercise  of  thb  pee 
rogativc  of  the  crown  that  we  owe  the  presence  in  the  Rouse 
of  Peers  of  barons  who  take  their  scats  at  the  head  of  the 
bt  lull,  and  date  their  sittings  from  the  fourteenth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries. 

The  princmlc  of  the  feudal  law,  which  was  favourable  to 
the  claims  of  females,  was  flrangfat  witli  ruin  to  noble  houses. 
The  great  family  which  springs  from  Hugh  Cap^t,  and  a 
few  other  great  bmilief  of  tl^  Ck^ntuient,  have  had  the 
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address  to  escape  fitom  the  operatioTi  of  the  principle  by 
-ivaiHng  themselves  of  what  is  called  the  Salic  Law  ;  and  to 
this  is  owing  that  thev  itiU  bold  the  rank  in  which  we  now 
see  them,  a  thousand  yean  after  they  first  became  illus- 
tnoua.  This  must  have  been  early  perceived  in  Baglnpd, 
and  It  was  probably  this  consideration  which  led  to  tn*  in- 
tro  luiti  in  of  a  cla>s  ot  barons,  the  dusfent  of  whose  dignity 
bluniid  not  be  regulated  by  ibepnticipie  of  the  feudal  descent 
<jt°  hereditaments,  but  should  be  united  inseparably  with  the 
male  line  of  persons  issuing  from  the  stock  of  the  original 
i^rantee.  This  innovation  is  believed  to  have  first  taken 
place  in  the  reign  of  Kipft  Richard  II.,  who  in  hi«  eleventh 
year  created  John  Beauchamp  of  Holt  a  baron,  not  merely 
by  w  rit  (  f  summons  to  parliament,  but  by  a  pr  t-  iit.  in  whicli 
it  was  declared  that  he  wa»  advanced  U>  iho  slate,  style,  and 
dignity  of  a  baron,  and  that  the  same  state,  style,  and  dig- 
ni^  should  deeovMi  to  the  maU  heirt  of  his  body.  Tims 
aom  at  this  time  the  etus  of  Aaron*  by  patent  aroee.  The 
precedent  thu";  set  was.  with  very  few  exceptions,  followed 
in  the  subsequent  rei^jns  :  and  by  far  the  great  majority 
of  persons  who  now  occupy  the  barons'  bench  in  parliament 
arc  the  male  representalivets  of  persons  on  whom  the  dignity 
has  been  conferred,  accompanied  by  a  patent,  which  directs 
the  course  of  its  descent  to  be  in  tlM  male  beiis  for  the 
time  being  <^  the  original  grantee ;  and  that  ahould  it  aver 
liap  pen  that  they  are  exhausted,  the  divinity  becomes  extinct. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  mto  any  examination  of  tho 
privilcKea  of  the  barons,  which  in  no  riM  --'  t  il  lli  v  uuiji 
thosro  of  the  other  component  parts  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
[See  PxxRs  op  thb  Rkalh.] 

The  principal  vriteis  upon  the  subject  of  this  article  are, 
John  Selden,  in  taisirark  entitled  Tltltt  <^  Hemmr,  llrtt 
published  in  1614;  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  work 
entitled  Archteologuf,  in  modur^  Glossarii,  folio.  I(i'26; 
Sir  "William  Dugdale,  in  his  Baronage  of  Kngtand, 
3  volumes  folio.  1675  and  1676  ;  ami  in  his  I'er/ect 
Copy  of  ail  Summmm  of  the  Nobilily  to  the  Great 
CounciU  and  Partiemmt  tff  thit  Rtalm  /nm  th* 
49/%  of  Hemy  JJI^  untU  thme  pnteni  Hmn,  Mfo.  IflM ; 
Proceeddngt.  Precedents,  and  ArgummU  nu  Claims  and 
Controversies  amceming  Ramnifs  by  Writ,  and  other 
Htmours,  by  Arthur  Collins,  E  ii  .  1  li.  1  734  ;  A  Treatise 
on  the  Ortgin  and  Naturti  of  Dignities  or  Titles  qf  Ho- 
nour, by  William  Cruise,  8vo.,  2nd  edit.,  1823;  Report  on 
the  Proeetding9  om  ihe  CSMm  to  the  Btamtif  Litia,  im 
the  House  oflmdt.  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas.  8m,  ISSS.  But 
the  most  complete  infonnation  on  this  subject  is  contained 
m  the  printed  Report  from  thr  Lords*  Ommitteef,  ap- 
pointed to  >.rarch  the  ji>unials  of  the  Hohsc,  and  Rolls  qf 
Parliament,  and  other  Records  and  JJocumenis,  for  all 
matter*  touching  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer  of  the  Realm. 

The  went  barony  is  used  in  the  pieoeding  artiole  onljr  in 
its  aanse  of  a  dignity  inherent  in  a  pemn :  Irat  the  antient 
law-writers  sfieak  of  persons  holdinsc  lands  by  barony,  which 
means  by  the  service  of  attcndin;;  the  king  iu  his  courts  a« 
barons.  The  research  of  tho  I>3rds'  Committees  has  not 
enabled  them  to  tracu  out  any  specific  distinction  between 
what  is  called  a  tenure  by  barony  and  a  tenure  by  military 
and  otiier  servioes  incident  to  a  tenancy  in  chief.  The 
Hiltains  in  the  north,  who  held  by  barony,  have  been 
frequently  called  the  Barons  of  Hilton,  thou^jh  they  liad 
nover,  as  f.ir  as  is  known,  ^unlmons  to  parliament,  or  en- 
joyed any  of  the  privile;jes  which  beloiitr  to  a  peer  of  the 
realm.  Burfbrd  in  Shropshire  is  also  called  a  buony,  and  its 
former  lords,  the  Comwalls,  who  were  an  illegitimate  branch 
of  the  rojral  house  of  England,  were  called,  in  instramente 
of  nnthontf,  hsrons  of  Burlhrd,  but  had  never  summons  to 
pnrli.iment  nor  privih  ijes  of  poonigo.  nanmy  is  ■ ;  s  nne- 
tnncs,  but  rarely,  used  tn  England  for  the  lands  wiiu  ii  torm 
the  tenancy  of  a  baron,  and  espt^ially  when  the  baron  has 
any  kind  of  territorial  addition  to  his  name  taken  from  the  ' 
place,  and  is  not  summoned  merely  br  his  christian  and 
aanuuna.  This  sseau,  however,  to  be  done  rather  in  eom- 
BHm  porianoe  Uian  esif  itwereoneof  theestabliihed  local 
designations  of  the  country.  The  head  of  a  barony  {caput 
baraniit)  is.  h  owever,  an  acknuwItKlged  and  well-defined 
term.  It  designates  the  caistle  or  clHcf  house  of  the  kiron, 
the  place  in  which  his  courts  were  held,  wlieru  the  servioes 
of  his  tenants  were  rendered,  and  where,  in  fact,  he  resided. 
The  castles  of  England  were  heads  of  baionies,  and  tbwre 
was  this  peealiar;ty  respecting  theni,-^at  they  eoold  not 
be  pat  in  dower,  and  that  if  it  happened  that  the  land*,  were 
to  bo  partitioned  amoug  co-heiies&es,  the  head  ut  the  barony 


was  not  to  be  dismembered,  but  to  pasis  entire  to  some  one 
of  tile  sisters. 

Barony  is  used  in  Ireland  for  a  subdivision  of  the  coua> 
ties:  they  reckon  232  of  the  districts  called  baronies.  B»> 
rony  hsc*  is  equivalent  to  what  is  meant  bj  bandied  or 
wapentake  in  £ngland. 

It  remaiiu  to  notiee  three  peeidiar  uses  of  the  woid 

baron  :  — 

1.  The  chief  citizens  of  London,  York,  and  of  some  other 
places  in  which  the  citizens  possess  peculiar  iiancbiaeii 
are  called  in  early  charters  not  unfrequently  by  the  name  of 
'  the  barons '  of  tho  place.  This  may  arise  either  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  prsons  only  being  intended  who  were 
the  chief  men  of  the  place;  or  tliat  they  were,  in  fact, 
bartiiih,  homagers  of  the  king,  bound  to  certain  suit  and 
service  to  the  king,  aaltis  known  the  cjtiaensoT  Londoii 
were  suid  still  are. 

2.  The^orOM  ^tk»  Cinque  Ports  arc  so  called,  pro- 
bably for  the  aame  reason  that  the  citizens  of  London  and 
of  other  privileged  places  arc  so  called.  The  Cinque  l*urt&, 
which  were  Ha!^tinns,  Dover,  Hvtlio,  R<imiiey,  and  Sand- 
wich (to  which  aAerwards  Rye  and  WiiichiUea  were  added), 
being  ports  opposite  to  France,  were  regarded  by  the  early 
lungs  as  places  of  great  importance,  and  were  oonsequentljr 
put  nnder  a  peculiar  govemanoe^  and  endowed  widi  peeolior 
privileges.  The  freemen  of  these  ports  were  barons  of  the 
kin^',  and  they  had  the  service  imposed  upon  them  of  hear- 
inx  the  eanopv  over  the  head  of  the  kniji;  on  the  <lay  of  his 
corooalioQ.  iiere  was  the  feudal  service  which  marked 
them  as  persons  falling  within  tho  limits  of  the  king's 
barons,  noie  sent  of  tbemaelves  to  poiUament,  thongh 
sitting  in  the  lower  house,  might  he  expeetad  to  retam 
their  apfK'Ilation  of  barons. 

3.  The  Barons  of  the  Exchequer .  Tho  four  judges  in 
that  court  are  so  called,  and  one  of  them  the  Chirf  Baron. 
The  court  was  instituted  immediately  after  the  Conquest, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  judges  wore  aodenominated  from 
the  beginning.  They  are  called  barons  in  the  earliest  £x- 
eheqner  rBooid.  namely,  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31  Hemy  I.  It 
may  here  mean  no  more  than  the  that  i?;,  tlie  rhii  f 
men  of  the  E.vchwjuer.    For  their  functions  ami  dudes  sea 

KxCHEQt'ER. 

BA'KONAGE.  This  term  is  used,  not  so  much  to  de- 
scribe the  collective  body  of  the  barons  in  tlie  restckted 
sense  which  now  belongs  to  the  word  as  signifying  a  eom- 
ponent  part  of  the  heiedttary  nobility  of  Engliuid,  but  the 

whole  of  that  nobility  taken  collecti\cly,  witliout  rc<rnrd  to 
the  distinction  of  dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  viscounts,  and 
barons,  all  of  whom  Ibnn  what  is  now  sometimes  called  the 
baronage. 

In  this  senao  the  term  is  used  in  flw  title  of  one  of  the 
most  important  works  in  the  whole  range  of  £ogltsb  his- 
torieal  literature,  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  short  notice  of 

which,  we  have  intnxluccd  an  article  under  this  word. 
We  allude  to  The  Burrmui;,'  of  England,  by  Sir  WiUuim 
Du^rdale,  who  wa.s  the  Noiroy  Kiiij;  at  Arms,  and  <iiu-  of 
tho  last  survivors  of  those  eminent  antiquarian  scholars 
who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  raise<l  m  high  the  rspiUa- 
tion  of  England  for  that  particukr  species  of  learning. 

Sir  William  DtM^dale  was  the  author  of  many  other 
works,  but  his  history  of  the  bamnage  of  England  is  the 
one  to  which  reference  is  more  fre<|uently  made;  and  there 
is  this  pec uharity  belong: mj;  to  his  labours,  that  the  Harnn- 
age  IS  quoted  by  all  subsequent  wnteri>  as  a  book  of  the 
l^hest  authority ;  and  it  has,  in  fact,  proved  a  grciit  reser- 
voir of  infonnation  eanoeming  the  families  who,  from  the 
beginning,  have  formed  the  mironage  of  England,  from 
which  all  later  writers  have  drawn  freely. 

The  first  volume  was  published  in  lti7.>  ;  the  second  and 
third,  whii'h  form  tofjetlici-  a  volume  not  so  large  as  the 
first,  in  1676.  Tho  work  professes  to  conuin  an  account  of 
^1  the  fhmilies  who  had  been  at  any  period  barons  by  tc- 
nuie,  batons  by  writ  of  summons,  or  batons  by  patent, 
together  with  au  other  fcmilies  who  had  enjoyed  titles  of 
hi;rlicr  divinity,  be^'inning  with  the  earl  of  the  Saxen  times. 

It  v.as  an  underlakuii,'  ol  infinite  labour,  but  Dusjdale 
was  an  indelatigable  m.ui.  Nothing  like  it  had  before 
appeared.  Accounts  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  English 
nobility  had  been  given  before  his  t&ne  in  ^  worto  ot 
Milles,  Brooke,  and  Vincent,  but  these  aeoouttis  are  exces- 
sively meagre,  scarcely,  in  any  instanee,  going  beyond  tho 
statement  of  fienealoifical  particulars,  or  tho  most  prominen 
facts  in  the  lives  of  the  persons  who  had  held  those  dig 
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aitie».  But  Sir  William  Du^dale  ha«  collected  from  the 
chronicles,  from  the  fliartularics  of  ri?lii,'ious  houses,  with 
which  be  ber:atne  acquainted  while  preparing  his  great 
imrk  on  tho  history  of  the  monasteries,  from  the  rolls  of 
pnrlitnmitt  in  bii  time  only  to  1m  pexneed  in  manuscript, 
and  fion  publie  reeodb.  wliieh  Iw  eonld  eonsnlt  only  in 
tha  public  rnpusitorips,  or  in  the  extracts  made  from  them 
by  btii  fcUow-labourers  in  hisiurical  research,  and  finalW 
from  the  wills  in  the  varimis  ccclcsiaiiticril  offices  throufjh- 
out  the  kingdom,  tho  particulars  of  the  lives  of  the  iuut>t 
eminentmen  of  our  nation.  Without  pretending;  to  the  graces 
flf  hnifMgf,  and  vith  the  introduction  of  leaa  of  political  or 
moral  refnetkm  than  perliaps  might  1m  deriredt  ke  lias  pro- 
<lure<l  a  work  whifli  is  not  only  rich  beyond  precedent  m 
tile  most  authentic  iiifurmation.  but  which  is  road  with 
interest  and  [ileasure  by  all  persons  who  have  any  tincture 
of  the  spirit  of  iusiurical  inquiry.  But  while  be  has  thu» 
«tet1ted  and  almost  animated  the  dry  figures  of  tlM  earlier 
writoM  on  Uw  higher  nobilitj  c£  th»  realm,  tba  noeountt 
which  tie  has  gtren  of  the  pemma  who  ibnn  the  lower 
cl:i-s,  the  barons,  in  the  stricter  sense,  whether  by  tenure, 
writ,  or  patent,  are  entirely  his  own.  Nothint?  before  his 
time  had  been  done  to  collect  their  names,  to  show  their 
origin,  or  to  display  their  illustrious  achievements.  Thitt 
part  of  his  work,  that  is.  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  it,  is 
pi»«minentl]r  hia  own ;  and  the  best  tribute  to  its  esaal- 
lenee  ia  tiie  fact  to  which  we  have  allnded  above,  that 
his  accounts  of  these  ilhistrioii'4  jier-rr.c.  are  considered,  by 
all  subj»et|uent  writers,  as  (genuine  una  authentic  as  if  ho 
stood  in  tiie  ])ositioii  of  a  contemporary  chronicler,  and  that 
BO  few  persons  have  since  arisen  who  have  ahown  them- 
asl«aa  able  to  make  any  addUini  of  mneh  value  to  the 
Maoonta  whiflh  he  baa  left. 

Not  the  least  merit  of  the  work  is  the  eaieftal  refinenee 
to  authorities,  which  renders  it  a  most  valuable  book,  not 
only  to  the  student  in  the  family  antiquities  of  the  En^^lish 
nation, — not  only  to  those  who  are  <leli);hted  to  read  of  the 
actions  of  the  eminent  persons  of  tiio  English  nation  in 
the  days  of  chivalry,  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  and  in 
the  wars  with  f  raoeo  and  Befldaad^hut  to  tlM  ivaetiaal 
man.  who  undertakes  to  presecnte  elahrn  to  baronies  or  otlMr 
di^;nilies,  of  which  llu-re  is  always  one  or  more  before  par- 
liament, and  who  finds  here  the  reference  to  the  documenti> 
which  it  is  neeeiMry  to  piodnoe  in  the  vmseention  of  snob 
cluitns. 

This  work  contains  some  defects  in  respect  of  the  general 
plan,  in  wbiahwe  find  no  sonnd  oriterion  by  whinh  to  deter- 
mine the  cldaa  to  admindon  among  those  who  are  eatled 

barons  by  tenure.  The  arran^zemcnt  also  admit':  of  much 
improvement,  and  there  are  occasionally  mistakes  and  mi<«- 
represenlations  in  tlie  rflinutcr  details.  Still  nothiiifi  has 
yet  sapersedcd  it ;  but  ho  who  shall  undertake  the  work  of 
l»-mode(Ung,  correcting,  improving,  and  continuing  it  to 
the  pnaent  d«y.  will  enter  on  his  duur  with  advantasM 
whicn  his  prMeoeasor  did  not  enjoy.  Some  of  the  chief 
aulhi)ritics  on  which  Dugdale  relied  have  been  printc<l  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Records,  and  arp 
now  easily  accessible  to  the  historical  iri'[uirer,  who  for- 
merly was  obliged  to  be  content  with  slight  inspections  in 
the  ofllees  in  which  the  originals  are  depoSted.  Ot  to  depend 
on  transcripts  which  might  not  always  he  exai^. 

One  pa<»sago  in  the  preface  to  the  Baronage  oontuns  a 
striking  tnilli :  '  As  this  historical  discourse  will  afford  at  a 
distance  some,  though  but  dim,  prospect  of  tlie  ma<;nifioencc 
and  grandeur  wherein  the  most  antient  and  noble  families 
of  England  did  herelpfore  live,  so  will  it  briefly  manifest 
bow  short,  uncertain,  and  transient  earthly  greatness  is ; 
for  of  no  leaa  than  two  hundred  and  aeventy  in  number, 
touching  which  this  flnt  tolame  doth  take  notice,  there  will 
Irir'ily  in'  fmnd  above  eiurht  which  dn  to  this  day  continue  ; 
uikI  of  those  not  any  who-:e  estates,  compared  with  what 
their  ancestors  enjoyed,  are  not  a  Uttlc  diminished  ;  nor  of 
that  number.  I  mean  two  hundred  and  aerenty,  above 
twenty -four  wno  are  ov  any  vounger  male  hronohdeaeended 
from  ihem,  for  augbt  1  can  diaoover.* 

BARONET,  an  English  name  of  dignity,  which  in  its 
elymoloiry  imports  a  Little  Baron.  But  we  must  not  con- 
found it  with  th«i  Ijpsser  Baron  of  the  middle  ages  [see 
B\uo.\],  with  wlixh  the  rank  of  buiom-t  ha^  notiiing  in 
common ;  nor  a^ain  with  ilie  banneret  of  those  ages 
[se<-  Ha.'vnerkt]  ;  thoogh  it doas appear ^at in  some  printed 
books,  and  even  in  eontempomiy  mmnseripta,  the  state  and 
uignitY  of  n  haannft  ii  aooMlimca  called  Ae  state  and 


dignity  of  a  baronet,  by  a  mere  error,  as  Selden  promptly 
asserts  (Ittles  of  Hmour,  p.  35-1),  of  the  scribe. 

The  origin  ot  this  rank  and  order  of  persons  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  any  previous  rank  or  order  of  English  society. 
It  originated  with  King  Jamea  I.,  who.  b«ng  in  want  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  ptovinee  of  Ulater  in  Irriand 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  creatine  this  new  dignity,  and  re- 
quired of  all  who  received  it  tho  contribution  of  u  sum  of 
money,  as  much  as  would  support  thirty  infi  :iir\  i  -  r  tI  i 
years,  which  was  estimated  at  1096iL,  to  be  expended  m 
settling  and  improving  the  province  of  Ubter. 

The  prindple  of  thk  new  dignity  waa  to  gnw  rank,  pt»- 
eedenee,  and  tMe  without  privilege.  He  who  waa  made  a 
baronet  still  remainetl  a  commotier.  lie  acquired  nn  rtew 
exemption  or  rifjlit  to  take  his  scat  m  anv  assembly  m  whieh 
he  mi^lit  not  bet'ore  have  been  seated.  \Vh&l  he  did  acquire 
we  can  best  collect  from  th«  terms  of  the  patent  which  lite 
king  panted  to  all  who  aoceptod  the  honour,  to  them  and 
the  heira  male  of  their  bodiea  for  ever:  1.  Preofdenee  in  all 
eommiasions,  writs,  oompaniea,  &«.,  hafbre  all  kni^ts.  fai- 
cludinp  knights  of  tho  bath  and  bannerets,  except  such 
knights  banneret  as  were  made  in  the  field,  the  king  beine 
present;  2.  Precedence  lor  the  wives  of  the  baronc-t  to 
follow  the  precedence  granted  to  the  husband;  3.  Pre- 
cedence to  the  daughters  and  jmmger  aona  of  the  harooeC 
before  tba  daogfatan  and  youMw  sons  of  any  other  person 
of  whom  Ae  Moonet  hhnself  took  praeedenee;  4.  The 
style  and  addition  of  Bamnet  to  be  written  at  the  end  of 
his  name  with  the  prefix  of  Sir;  b.  Tiie  wife  of  the 
baronet  to  be  styled  Lady,  Mudam,  or  Damr.  It  was  stipu- 
lated on  the  part  of  the  king,  that  the  number  of  baronets 
ahould  WW  aaeed  two  hundred ;  uid  that,  when  the 
mmber  waa  <Bminiahnd  by  the  natuial  piweMof  extinctien 
of  IhmiBea,  tiwre  ahoold  be  no  new  creationa  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  extinct,  but  that  the  number  should  go  on 
decreasing.  Further,  the  km^  bound  himself  not  to  create 
any  new  otdar  whidi  should  hs  hatw— i  the  bann  and  the 
baronet. 

Another  dirtinrtioii  waa  aeon  after  granted  to  them.  A 
quaaiioii  ana*  leapaotiBK  precedeney  hetweeo  the  n«wh- 
^ealwl  bttonets  nWTS  younger  eons  of  visonmta  and 

baron<i,  which  the  king  disposed  of  by  his  own  authority, 
in  favour  of  the  latter ;  and  in  the  same  instrnroent  in 
which  he  declared  the  ro_\al  pleasure  in  this  point,  bo 
directed  that  the  baronets  might  bear,  either  on  a  canton 
or  in  an  escutcheon  on  their  shield  of  arms,  tho  ama  of 
Ulaiar.adiieh,  qrnibolieal  it  aaema  of  the  lanrlaaaebaracter 
of  the  inhaWtanta  of  that  provhiee.  aa  is  set  Ibnli  iu  the 
preamble  of  the  baronet" s  patent,  was  a  blo<xly  hand,  or  in 
the  lani;UHge  of  heraldr}-,  a  hand  gules  in  a  field  argent. 
And  furtiier,  the  king  '  to  ampliale  his  favour,  this  dignity 
being  of  his  mtyasty's  own  creation,  and  the  work  of  his 
hands,'  did  grant  that  every  baronet,  when  be  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  yean,  adght  daim  from  the  kins  tha 
honour  of  knighthood  ;  that  in  armiea  diey  should  have 
place  near  about  the  royal  standard;  and  lastly,  that  in 
th<>ir  funeral  j>omp  they  should  have  two  assistants  ot  the 
Ixxly,  a  pnncipal  mourner,  and  four  assistailta  tnUn*  hcinf 
a  rqean  betwixt  a  baron  and  a  knight. 

Such  was  the  original  institution  of  the  order.  To  cany 
Uw  king's  intentions  into  effect,  and  e^adaUy  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  money,  commissionett  were  appointed  to 
receive  proffers  for  admission  into  the  order.  The  instruc- 
tions given  to  them  tliruw  furtiier  light  on  the  original 
constitution  of  this  body.  They  were  to  treat  with  none 
but  such  as  were  men  of  quality,  state  of  living  and  good 
reputation  worthy  of  the  same,  and  they  were  to  be 
descended  of  at  least  a  grandfather  by  the  father  s  side  that 
bore  arms ;  they  were  to  be  also  persons  po.«sessed  of  a  clear 
yearly  revenue  of  lOOO/.  :  and  to  avoid  the  envy  a.:d 
slander,  as  if  they  were  tueu  who  had  purchased  the  honwur. 
the  commissioners  were  to  require  an  oath  of  them  that  they 
had  not  dire^y  (Mr  indirectly  given  any  sum  of  money  for 
tiMSttaining  the  degree  and  pfe-eminanee^aauapc  that  whMi 
waa  necessary  fiir  the  mainteoanoe  of  the  appointed  nnrabar 
of  soldiers. 

The  eiirlioNt  patents  bear  date  on  May  22.  im  1,  on  vlijch 
day  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  of  Redgrave,  in  Sufiblk,  knight, 
was  admitted  the  first  of  the  new  order;  and  with  hitt 
seventeen  other  knighta  and  gentlemen  of  tlie  first  quahty 
beneath  the  peerage,  On  the  29th  of  June  followiufr.  fifty* 
four  other  patents  were  tested,  and  four  more  in  Supterabcr. 
The  doubt  respecting  the  precedence,  and  certain  aeroptrs 
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whieh  arose  rcspccring  thisexerciae  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
•oem  to  have  occasioned  a  nlaxation  in  the  issue  of  paU.'nl.s. 
for  no  more  were  issued  till  the  ibth  of  November.  1612, 
when  fiftesu  othM  gentleaini  mn  intnduMd  into  the  order, 
making  la  the  wEoto  nhi«tf-one.  At  this  mtrahw  they 
rcraainod  for  some  vcnrs  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1652,  a  little 
before  the  death  of  King  James,  that  the  number  of  two 
hundred  was  oomplctcd. 

In  its  more  eisenlial  point*,  this  order  has  undergone 
no  modifications  since  its  estabhiihmeMt.  But  the  fol- 
lowing Kltentkiitt  taave  laltaii  place :— I.  Then  has  been  no 
■dheranoe  to  the  mmhei'tiio  fanndrtil,  wUebbf  fhe  original 
compact  w  as  to  be  the  limit  of  the  number  of  patents  issued. 
Even  the  founder  himself  did  not  adhere  to  this  part  of  the 
contract,  for  at  his  duuth  two  hutvlred  and  five  patents 
hud  been  issued.  Tbo  excuse  was  that  several  of  the 
lienNMilB  bed  been  edvaiwed  to  higher  dignities,  and  that  | 
Ihoe  wnniBe  wene  ereeted,  which  the  king  wis  at  hberty 
to  fllL  Vot  lib  suoeessor.  King  Cihflilet  L»  imed  patents 
at  his  pleasure:  and  the  nunihcr  issued  before  his  death 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fifly-eipht.  Later  km(;s 
have  not  thou<iht  themselves  b<jund  by  this  ehiuse  of  tiie 
onginal  compart ;  and  the  number  of  members  of  thiii 
oroer  is  now  understood  to  have  no  other  hmit  than  the 
will  of  the  king  3.  In  the  time  of  King  Cbarlee  II.  the 
cQstom  was  to  ivmit  the  payinent  of  the  nonef  fhr  the 
support  of  the  siddicrs  :  ana  a  warrant  for  thi-i  remission  is 
C'lw  always  un<ler^l(i'i<l  ti)  areompany  the  fjrant  of  a  patent 
of  baronetcy.  .1.  The  rule  of  requirinu;  proof  of  coat  armour 
for  three  descents  has  in  numerous  instances  not  been  in- 
silted  on.  Bat  with  these  Tsiiationii,  tlM  order  bas  renained 
ttnehin^. 

Yarious  woiks  have  been  published  ounteinini;  aceonnfs 

iif  the  f  imilirs  of  England  who  belnnu  to  this  order.  Tlie 
first ol  llies><  was  published  in  1720,  entitled  Tfte  Haroflffa^e 
v/  England,  the  author  of  whuh  was  Arthur  Culhns, 
whoso  similar  work  on  the  Peerage  of  England  is  held  in 
hi[;h  estimation.  It  was  his  iotontion  to  give  an  account 
of  all  the  femilies  who  had  ever  ponewwod  this  disttDCttoo, 
^Wtlier  then  existing  or  extinct.  Two  ▼olnmes  were 
published,  i-i)iit;uriiii;r  the  (Ir.^it  lj'2  fatnilii's  ;  hut  the  work 
was  not  cunttnued.  In  W-'  appc  ncd  nnotlier  Harontftagfl, 
in  3  volumes,  containing  valuable  accounts  of  the  fuiuliri  of 
all  baronets  then  existing.  A  third  Barmeta^e,  u&ually 
railed  Wotton's,  anpeand  in  1741,  in  5  large  votumes,  8vo. 
This  is  ioditiMitsbij'  the  most  csretully-compiled.  the  fullest, 
and  the  best  work  of  the  lund.  Another  appesired  in  1 7  75,  in 
3  vr.lnmt?3  8vo. ;  and  about  the  beeiiiiiiii<;  of  thi-  [nc^ent 
century  appeared  Mr.  Betham's  art  i>unt  of  ihc  familus  of 
the  then  e.xisting  baronets,  in  5  vols.  ito. 

Baronelt  qf  jVbra  Scotia.— As  King  James  I.  established 
the  order  of  English  liaronets  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
planting  and  settling  the  province  of  Ulster,  so  he  designed 
to  estauish  an  order  of  baronets  in  Scotland  for  the  encon- 
njjenient  of  the  planting  and  x-ttlinu'  of  Nova  Scotia.  He 
died  however  before  any  proceeding*  hud  bi  rn  taken.  His 
successor  ad  iptcd  the  scheme,  and  in  l{l-2;>  f^ranted  certam  ] 
tracts  of  land  in  Nova  Scotia  to  various  persoirs,  and  with 
them,  the  rank,  style,  and  title  of  baronets  of  that  pro- 
rince,  with  precedency  analogons  to  the  precedency  given 
to  the  baTonets  of  England.  Some  additional  prinleges 
were  given  them;  as  tnat  the  elde-t  of  a  baronet  of 
Nova  S^-otia,  during  the  lifetime  of  lus  father,  m;i:ht  claim 
'lie  honour  of  knighthood;  and  that  the  baronet  rai;.'ht 
vcar  a  ribbon  and  medal,  with  badge  and  insignia  of  the 
order.  The  additien  to  the  coat- armour  of  ibo  baronet  was 
the  arms  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

It  was  prupu^scd  that  the  ntraiher  sbonld  be  Ihnited  to 
I"jO.  Tlie  first  was  Sir  Rob  rf  Gordon  of  Gordonstown. 
Tiiere  were  f^eqn«nt  er«»:)tii  ns  r,f  th;«  dijrnity  till  the  union 
«"ith  Scotland  m  1  707.  when  the  creations  ceased. 

Bartmeta  qf  Ireland  Vi  ere  instituted  by  Kin^  James  I.  in 
) 620,  fbr  the  same  purpose  with  the  baronets  of  Kn;;land. 
The  monetf  was  paid  into  the  Insh  £xciieiiuer.  The  Arat 
porson  who  reeefvcd  the  digni^  was  either  Sir  I>atniniefc 
Sar->field,  the  Ciuef  Justice  of  the  Common  I'lcas  in  Ire- 
land, or  Sir  Fraiu    BUut  lcll,  the  Sccrelarv  of  State. 

BARO'NI US,  C.IJSAR,  an  eminent  cc'lcMa^.ticd  writer, 
-?id  cardinal  presbyter  of  the  Roman  Church,  was  bun  .T  Ist 
'5otober,  15.18,  at  Sora,  an  episcopal  town  of  the  knif^dom  of 
Naples.  His  ihtl»r  was  Camillo  Banmio^  his  mother  Ponia  < 
FeiMmia.  both  of  noble  ftmilies.  Re  reeeiTed  b b  first  edtt*  • 
cstioo  at  Vemili,  and  aftorwaids  studied  divinitv  and  law  at  ! 


Naples  :  but  the  tnjubles  of  that  kingdom  induced  hi.o  father 
to  remove  him  in  l.ij"  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  those 
studies  under  t  irsar  Costa,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Capua. 
Here  he  ^aced  lumself  under  the  disciphne  of  St.  Philip 
de  Neri.  fhander  of  flie  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  by 
whom,  after  he  was  ordained  priest,  he  was  attached  m  1564 
to  the  con^'ret^ation  of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in 
that  city.  He  continued  there  till  1576.  when  he  was  trans 
ferred  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Vaiiieella.  In 
1593.  St.  Phil^d»Neri,  having  laid  down  the  ofBoe  ofsii- 
perior  of  the  eongregation  of  the  OratoarT^tnmouted  Baro- 
nios  bis  sneeesior;  and  Pope  Clement  VIlT.  not  only  ap- 
proved the  choice,  hut  some  time  after  made  Raronius  his 
confessor,  advanced  iiim  to  the  dit^nity  of  cardinal,  .lune  5th, 
and  finally  made  him  librarian  of  the  apostolic  sec. 
Upon  the  death  of  Clement  VIII.,  in  160i,  Baronnis  had 
thirt)  ^  otes  in  the  conclave  for  his  election  as  nope,  but  the 
Spaniards  opposed  his  election  on  account  of  his  treatise  D$ 
Hhnarvhia  sttiUtm,  tn  wbiob  he  had  argued  against  the  claim 
of  Spain  to  that  kin<.'dnm.  Baronius's  intense  application 
to  study  weakened  his  constitution,  and  he  died  at  Rome 
June  30th,  1607,  aged  sixty-eight  years  and  eight  months 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  ValJi* 
cella,  on  the  ISthof  July. 

Banntus  was  a  man  of  sincere  piUy,  great  probity,  learn* 
ing,  and  extenrive  reading,  who  laboured  with  success 
in  the  service  nf  the  church  to  which  he  belon^;ed,  and  in 
clearing  up  ecclcsiajilicttl  antiquity.  He  undertook  his  most 
celebrated  work,  his  Annalet  Ecclexiaitid,  when  he  was 
thirty-  years  of  age,  and  continued  for  thirty  years  collecting 
and  digesting  his  materids.  The  first  volume  of  this  work, 
which  contains  the  flrst  century  afker  Christ,  wss  published 
in  1588;  Ae  twellUi  and  last,  which  concludes  with  the  year 
1198,  was  printed  in  1607,  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V. 
Theso  twelve  volumes  contain  the  history  of  the  twelve 
first  apes  of  the  church.  Baronius  left  materials  for  three 
more  volumes,  which  vera  used  by  Raynaldus  (Odorico 
Rinaldi)  in  bis  CoBthiuation  of  Baronius's  Annals. 

MassnelieUi  ennneiiles  nineteen  different  wcflis  <tf 
Baronius  In  print  and  manuscript.  The  following  are  the 
most  important: — 1,  Marlyrologium  Rnmanum  restitutum, 
Grc;;ui  ii  Xlll.  jussu  edilum,  cum  notationibus  Cerxan'g 
Baroiiiu  f)!.  Rom.  1586,  410.  Ven.  15H7.  Antw.  1389,  Ven. 
1597,  Rom.  16  J6.  2.  Aanales  Ecdestattici,  fol.  Ven.  1588- 
1607.  A  second  edition  was  published,  fol.  Ven.  1595-1699, 
followed  by  others  progressively  from  the  difEsrent  preMSa 
of  Cologne.  Antwerp,  Mcntz,  Amsterdam,  and  Venice. 
The  best  edition  of  all  is  that  by  Odorico  Ritialdi.  in 
19  vols.  fol.  Lucca,  1"3*(-1746.  followed  by  an  Ivdrr  Uni- 
versalis-, :\  vols.  fol.  Lucca,  1757-1 7 j9,  and  acccimpiiiiied  by 
Annalium  Etrlfsiasticorum  C,{f^.  Bamnii  Appam  us,  1  vol. 
fol.  I^ueca,  17-10,  and  by  RmaUlis  Continuation  (Aiinales 
BeeletUuUii  ab  amo  MCXCVJIl.  utn  derinit  Cardimlu 
Bmonhay,  15  toIs.  fol.  1747-1756.  An  abridgment  of 
Baronius's  first  century  of  his  Annals  (Bidntii  in  Com- 
pfndtij),\\)  Tranccsco  I'aniu'ariila.  appe-ired  lu  4to.  Ven.  1593, 
and  an  al)ndgtiient  of  the  whole,  in  Latin,  by  Hen.  Spon- 
danus,  at  Paris,  Ibl.  1612,  and  in  numerous  subsequent  edi- 
tions. An  epitome  of  the  Annals,  in  Arabic,  was  published 
at  Roma  under  the  aospiGes  of  tlie  Propaganda  Society,  3 
▼ola.  4ta  1853-1671.  Two  or  three  more  abridgments,  an 
tdher  languages,  arc  noticed  by  Mazzuchclli.  rt.  Trarlatitx 
di'  Mmarehia  Sicilia  (originally  inserted  in  vol.  xi.  i>l  the 
Annals),  svd.  Paris,  1609.  4.  Historica  Rfhitui  df  Lf^it- 
tione  Eccletiai  Alexandrine  ad  Apoxtoiitum  Sedem,  bvo. 
Colon.  I59<<,  respecting  the  re  union  of  the(-hurch  of  Aloa- 
andria  to  the  See  of  Rome,  which  did  not  hut  long;  re- 
printed in  1605.  8.  Hiftorieo  RdiOio  dt  Buthenonm  oH- 
zini'.  I'orumqitf  niiriirii''is.t  <  oncersione,  8vo.  Colon.  1598; 
republished,  la  French,  by  Mare  rEscarbot,  Svo.  P;ir.  1599. 
fi.  Partpnrxifi  ad  Bemfuhliram  J'cnrtam,  Ito.  Roni.  ex  typ. 
Vatic.  4to.  1606,  written  on  occasion  of  the  interdict  of 
\'enicc.  7.  Contra  Serenits.  Rempublicam  Venetam 
Volumt  not  published,  bat  eontainiif^  Baronius  s  opinion  in 
the  Consistory.  8.  Vita  S.  Ambnttu  ardttepkeopt  MetKo- 
lanenfix.  inserted  in  vol.  vi.  of  St.  Ambrose's  works,  fol. 
Rom.  1580;  the  MS.  is  pre>^ervi;il  in  the  Ambrosian  library 
at  Milan.  9.  Vita  ^'  (in':sorii  Nazianzeni,  printed  in 
vol.  ii.,  for  the  month  of  May,  of  the  Arta  Sanctorum  of  (ho 
Bollandists.  10.  I)e  Origi'ne  Oratnrii ;  MS.  in  the  V^alh 
cellana  library.  II.  Sermnnet  Sacn  d«  Tanportt  et  d» 
BanetiM,  12.  M^Uo  CondlU  Aniatenne;  MS.  in  lha 
Barberini  libnuv. 
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The  ijreat  work  of  BarontUH  has  been  severely  crUicisetl 
by  Holslcnius.  Isaac  Caiaabon,  Comber,  and  others  [see 
Uasnaob.  Samukl].  on  aoeount  of  iU  «Ueg«d  emws  and 
mUtakc* ;  but  these,  perhaps,  are  not  mote  numerous  than 
lire  to  Ik-  <  x|)i><ni-(l  in  si  work  of  such  preat  extent.  In  rela- 
tion lo  ii)iUro\or>it;s,  he  was  always  a  party  writer :  but, 
aHer  all,  his  work  is  one  of  the  ino>t  useful  :iii(l  nuixirtaut 
on  the  subject,  and  Baronius  is  by  some  styled  the  father  of 
ecclesia.stical  history.  Besides  Kinaldi's,  there  arc  two  other 
cootiniwtiooii  of  Banmiue'e  AnnaU:  one  to  the  year  1572, 
bv  BzoviuK.  9  voh.  fol.  I61S-1672;  tfw  otbMr  exieiidiDg  to 
IC.IO,  2  vols.  fol.  I*aris.  1639. 

(.See  J'ita  Cfesarit  Barnnii.  auctore  Hieron.  Bamabeo 
Perusiiu).  llu.  Roui.  1G51  ;  La  I'iedf  Cesar  Curtl.  Baronius. 
par  le  Piire  Turien  le  Kevre,  I'inu).  Douay,  lOi'S;  Muzzu- 
chelli.  Gli  Scrittori  tTItalia,  fol.  Brescia,  vol.  li.  j)t.  i.  p.  38"; 
Mortrl  Diction.  Uisiorique,  foL  1759,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.) 

BARONY.   rSee  Baboh.;| 

BAROSCOPE.  thepwm'w-o/we^^A/,  watenn  which 
hiis  M  HI.  tiiui  s  bi'i  n  applied  to  the  barometer.  It  may.how- 
cvlt,  111'  «  <•[!  applinl  to  all  such  barometers  ;.s,  rr<im  baihirss 
in  tlieir  principles  or  construction,  show  a  change  of  the  air  s 
weight,  without  furnishing  any  good  means  of  measuring  it. 
Such  are  the  oonieal  and  Hcoke's  barometer.  The  human 
hodv  i>  somotSmee*  to  a  certain  extent,  a  baraeeope. 

15AR0USSR,  a  vnlky  in  the  Department  of  Hautes 
P\r«  u<-es  (Hiu'h  Pyreiu-is)  in  France;  one  of  those  four 
which  make  up  thr  I'.isirict  u{  Ir^  (yi/tj/zv' r<i//«Vv,  fornierly 
included  ni  Arinagnac.  [Sto  .Vrmao.nac]  It  is  a  colil 
country,  but  affords  goo4l  pasturage ;  and  ita  fine  forests 
yield  timber  for  the  carpenter  and  the  shipwri^rht.  It  con- 
tains eighteen  paiishes;  and  in  I7SS  ExpiUy  stated  the 
number  of  households  {jfeux)  at  1373,  which,  allowing  five 
pervitis  to  a  household,  would  give  6865  persons  for  the 
piij  i;  itmii  if  thovalli  y.  We  have  no  later  authority  for 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  is  Maul^on 
or  Monl£on  en  Barousse.  which  had,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  a  population  of  610. 

BAROZIO.   [.See  ViONOLA.] 

BARQUISIMETO,  a  city  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Venezuela,  120  miles  W.S.W.  of  Caracas,  9' 
50'  N.  lat.,  69'  '20'  W.  long.  The  city  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  15'2'2.  In  conaequuni-e  of  its  situation  upon 
an  elevute<l  level,  it  has  the  benefit  of  every  breeze ;  and 
thus,  notwithstanding  iu  position  within  the  tropics,  it  gene- 
rally enjoys  a  mild  temperature.  Lavaysae  was  asnred 
that  when  no  wind  is  stirring  the  thermonatar  teae  to  28"^ 
and  89"  R/;aumur :  but  the  elevation  of  the  site  led  him  to 
doubt  ihi-.  The  neitlliUourhood  is  very  fertile,  and  tlic 
plains.  valle\  s,  and  hills  afford  a  ^reat  variety  of  products 
and  fine  pastures  for  cattle.  In  the  valleys  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  tropics  are  raised,  particularly  coffee  of  excel- 
lent quality.  The  town  was  formerly  well  built,  with  straight 
and  wide  streets :  it  had  a  handsome  parish  chtm:h.  and 
there  was  a  rich  Franciscan  convent,  and  an  hospital,  in 
which  the  p  utr  w  ee  indifferently  aocomiiiiMl  itt'd  and  baidly 
fed.  The  tiiwu.  with  its  vii-inity,  contained,  when  Lavayssc 
wrote,  u  jwpulation  of  15,0(jO  jxTsons ;  but  Barqui.simeto  is 
now  but  a  remnant  of  what  it  formerly  wa^.  No  place  m 
Venezuela  suffered  so  much  as  Barquisiraeto  from  tne  great 
aarthqualie  which  desolated  the  province  in  1812.  Scarcely 
a  house  was  left  standing,  and  it  is  said  that  ISOOof  tbe 
Inhabitaiits  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  inhabited  part  is 
IIOWConip;iruti\el\  small,  havin>j  Ijclmi  built  since  Ihatperuul 
with  the  raatcrials  w  hich  al>ound  in  cvory  direction.  Tiie 
population,  with  the  environs,  was,  ten  years  ago,  estimated 
at  from  8000  to  ICtMIO,  fho  greater  proportion  inhabiting 
the  vilhiges  near  tlM  town.  We  baveb  nt  a  more  recent 
period,  seen  the  population  estimated  at  12,ouo,  which 
would  imply  that  the  place  is  gradually  nowering  from  the 
effects  of  the  calamity  of  1812.  (Lantysse's  Voyage  aux 
lUs  flf  Trinida-i,  (!>■  Ttihagn,  df  la  Marguerite,  et  dam 
divemrit  jiartie^  de  Vvnizuila,  1813 ;  Lettert  written  from 
Colombia  during  a  Journey  Jinm  Oaraeat  to  SagUa,  «nd 
thence  to  St^MarthOt  in  1823.) 

BARR.  or,  as  it  waa  fimncrly  s|Klt,  BAAR,  a  small 

town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Bas  Rhin  (Lower 
Rhine),  distant  about  twenty  miles  iVotii  Strasi  aur*;  to  the 
S.W.,  as  we  judjie  from  tlu-  maps,  has  iiii;  no  other  au- 
thority. It  is  in  .Jb°  25'  N.  lat..  7°  29'  E.  lonir.,  and  situ- 
aU'ii  on  a  brook  which  runs  into  the  Andlau,  a  tributary 
of  the  IIL  The  tovn  teoeived  gieat  danage  in  1794.  from 
the  cqiloamiof  it*  Wfaul,  but  it  has  tinoelwai  nMie  regu- 


larly built.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  surrounded 
w  ith  \  iiieyards  :  and  its  inhabitants,  who  amounted  in  1832 
to  3720  for  the  town,  or  4514  for  the  whole  commune,  carry 
on  oonsiderabia  mannfacturas  in  cotton  and  woo).  Then 
are  also  blsMhing^giioanda  and  dye-houses.  (Maltt'Bnuw 
Balbi.) 

A  small  fbraat  in  the  nnghhonriiood  takes  ita  name  from 

this  town. 

BARR,  or  BARRA.  a paUykingdomofWestem  Airica, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia*  eitnding  eighteen  leagues 
along  its  northeni  bank,  with  a  bnsdth  of  fourteen  lea^«e, 

and  containing  an  area  of  about  250  square  leaguaa.  xUs 

and  some  neighbouring  Icingdoms  on  the  Gambia  were 
founded  by  Aniari-Sonko.  a  Mandinijo  warrior,  who  carni- 
down  the  Gambia  at  the  head  of  20,UUU  men,  and  having 
conquered  the  countries  near  its  mouth,  was  enabled  to 
mamtain  himself  by  the  aid  of  reinforcementa  from  the 
interior,  and  of  Uw  weapons  which  he  obtained  firom 
Europeans  in  exchange  for  slaves.  It  was  tUMparently  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  operations  of  the  traffic 
in  sUi\t"s  tliat  llie  expedition  was  originally  undertaken. 
When  Aman-Sonko  die<l,  his  conquests  were  divided  among 
his  three  sons,  w  ho  respectively  bMame  sovereigns  of  Barra, 
Kolhir,  and  Badibou.  Their  deaeendants  still  reign ;  and 
the  memory  of  tihaw  avents  is  preserved  by  tradition  among 
the  people.  The  Mandingos  of  Barra  and  the  other  two 
kingdoms  are  a  fine  race  of  men;  their  average  stature 
is  feet  tin  inches,  but  this  is  often  exceeded;  and 

their  countenance  has  more  length  than  is  usually  obser\ed 
among  negroes.  Their  habitations  and  modes  of  living 
display  more  comfiirt  than  is  fbund  among  their  neigh- 
bours the  Jskofk.  It  is  vsmarkable  that  the  Moaas  of  tm 
men  are  of  a  square  fonn,  white  those  of  slaves  are  round. 
They  arc  all  zealous  Moslems,  very  active  in  their  habits, 
\eiy  iiitclli^'ciit,  and  very  cunning  in  commercial  affairs; 
their  general  character  is  hospitable,  benevolent,  and  soci- 
able. The  territory  of  this  small  sute  is  in  general  well 
ctiltlvated,  and  contains  a  larf^e  number  of  considerable  vil- 
lages. There  are  some  fine  forests,  but  they  do  not  together 
occupy  more  than  one-eighth  of  tLe  suriaoe,  which  is  lathsr 
marshy,  but  wry  fertile,  and  capable  of  being  rendered 
hiuhly  pnKliu  iivi-  with  little  labour.  G  illwrry  estimated  the 
I>t  filiation  of  this  state  at  200,000  persons.  (Golberry's 
J-'riiin/irii.t  d'un  Voyage  en  A/rique,  1802.) 

BARRA.  or  BARRA Y,  one  of  the  Western  Island*  of 
.Scotland,  belonging  to  the  shire  of  Inverness,  is  42  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  the  point  of  Aidnanuucban :  it  is  about 
ei<;ht  miles  in  length,  and  from  twotolbur  in  breadth,  being 
(Ici  jily  cut  in  dilTcrLiit  places  by  arms  of  the  sea.  It  i  nn- 
jireiiends  an  area  of  alioul  Hi, 000  acres.  The  name  appears 
to  l>o  deriveil  from  St.  Bar.  bishop  of  Caithness,  to  whom  the 
principal  church  is  dedicated.  Several  Dniidical  temples  and 
Danisn  duns,  as  some  writers  consider  them,  are  dispersed 
over  the  island ;  and  at  Chisamil  Bay  ars  the  remains  of  a 
castle,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  Uirds  of  Barra  until 
the  bepinnint;  of  the  oi;;litecnth  ceiituiv.  The  island  i» 
divided  into  two  portions,  connected  by  a  low  sandy  isthmuis 
over  which  the  eastern  and  western  seas  nearly  meet  at  high 
water.  The  southern  and  larger  portion  contains  a  rocky 
mountain  about  2000  feet  high,  whieh  desoenda  fiooewhat 
abruptly  into  Chisamil  Bay,  and  declines  to  the  north  and 
cast  by  a  succession  of  lower  hills,  terminating  on  the  shores 
in  various  rooky  ])oint»  that  separate  the  small  \ alleys  in 
which  the  population  lives.  The  land  is  sandy  and  uf  little 
value,  even  where  it  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
rougher  tracts  are  appropriated  to  the  pasturage  of  black 
eatUa,  which  the  proprietor  buys  up  for  exuortatioil  from  his 
tenants.  Agriculture  is  not  in  a  flourishing  state.  The 
ristlc-plough,  an  antient  instrument  carrying  the  coulter 
only,  and  pre<"cding  that  which  contains  the  share,  is  still  in 
use.  A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitant ■^  are  enip  i  w  <1 
in  collecting  sea-weed  and  burning  it  into  kelp.  Ti  e  liirra 
men  arc  among  the  most  active  and  industrious  fishermen 
in  Scotland.  They  carry  on  an  extensive  cod  and  ling  flshsiy 
and  take  the  produee  to  the  Greenock  market.  Thair  ooatoara 
superior  to  those  of  the  other  Western  Islands,  and  of  some- 
wl-at  peculiar  construction.  Tliey  are  bu;It  by  the  boatiiu  ii 
themselves,  and  are  of  consiilerable  siic.  so  a-  easily  tocarrs 
ten  or  twelve  men,  and  exceedini^ly  sharp  both  I.  re  and  a:t. 
They  have  no  floor,  but  rise  with  an  uliii'>st  tlat  straight 
side,  so  that  a  transverse  section  somewhat  resBOlblea  a 
wedge;  yet  they  are  swift  and  safe.  The  fisharmen  wtm 
comparatively  wealthy,  but  their  houses  exhibit  ao  superi'- 
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•nty  to  those  of  their  poorer  neighbourt.  The  houses  in 
liorra  only  differ  from  other  Highland  house*  in  ii-  j  arti- 
cular, which  i»,  that  the  roof  sprineit  from  the  inuer  edge  of 
the  wall  inst^d  of  the  outer,  in  order  that  ill  Hbe  rain  may 
be  caught  by  ths  ««U,  and  make  its  way  unong  the  •tonea, 
tiiili  preventing  the  dropping  of  eaves  by  what««  sbmikl  con- 
sider a  groatiT  inr  ir.v  i.i  ^nre.  In  this  island,  as  indeed  in 
most  of  tho  Western  I^Il-,  shell-fiish  are  very  abundant,  and 
lonn  !it  all  tii[ies  a  <^re.it  p<  ^o  irce  to  the  people.  Tiicy  are 
in  the  habit  of  botliug  limpets,  clams,  and  other  species,  and 
making  use  of  the  broth,  mixed  or  boiled  up  with  a  little 
oatmed.  The  gieat  uind-baak  at  the  north  end  of  Bana 
pnxlueeteoeklfle  in  nieh  {nimeme  quantitint  tfiac  in  ttnwt 
of  scarcitv,  when  the  irhnh^t  ints  have  resorted  to  them  for 
their  iia.il)  subsistence,  iroiu  one  to  two  hundred  hurMj-louds 
have  been  taken  oil"  the  sands  every  day  of  the  spring-tides 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 

The  Gaelic  language  is  said  to  be  spoken  in  its  greatest 
wiii^inBaRa.  The  in£abitaals«rainoatly  Roman  Catholics. 
Tfawe  are  three  ehorebes  in  the  itbnd*  eme  at  Uie  village  of 
Borve,  and  two  at  K  lllir  7,  one  of  which  belongs  to  tho  Ca- 
tholics. The  Edinburph  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  supports  a  school  at  this  place  ;  a  school-house 
and  a  dwelling  for  the  master  having  beeu  built  by  the 
heritor.  Tho  proprietor  of  Barra  and  ths  a^licent  isles  i& 
RoderiokM«ciiDil,JB«q^whoae  pnedenawew  em  Htid  to  have 
pomemed  them  beflire  Ae  Daaee.  The  Ifaeneile  ef  Bona 
were  the  fir^t  of  that  name  that  came  from  Ireland,  and 
have  ahvays  lieen  acknowl«»dge<l  the  chief  of  the  Macneils 
in  SiOtlanri.  Barra  belongs  to  a  parish  of  the  same  name, 
which  includes  seven  other  inhabited  islands,  and  several 
uninhabited.  The  population  returns  for  1631  do  not  state 
the  vopolation  of  thu  uland  aepaiately,  hut  nive  that  of  the 
▼hole  periab  as  2097.  of  whom  \977  are  femaiet.  Thi«  is  a 

dccr<^a-se  of  201*  persons  on  the  preceding  ccnsnc.  '.\  hi(  li,  in 
the  population  returns,  is  attributed  to  emigrul.ou  lu  Xorth 
Atnerira. 

(M'CuUoch's  Highiaiuh  and  tVesiem  Islands  of  Scot- 
land; Hall's  Travels  in  ScotUmdi  Carliate's  lipogra- 
fMaU  DieHonary  of  Scotland.) 

BARRACK,  originally  a  hat  or  little  lodge  fbr  eoldian 

in  a  camp;  from  the  Spanish  barraciu,  meaning  small 
oahuis,  such  as  fishermen  build  upon  the  sca-coast.  Tem- 
pi r. try  constructions  of  this  sort  for  the  horse  were  formerly 
barracks ;  those  fur  the  loot,  huts  i  but,  in  later 
times,  tho  word  barrack  has  been  indillbnntly  need  for 
both.  Banacks  of  this  description  are  generally  made  by 
flxinsr  four  forked  poles  in  tne  ground,  and  laying  four 
ot'icr^  :u-ro>i;i  tliem ;  the  walls  being  afterwards  built  up 
wan  SiHis,  wattles,  or  what  the  place  may  afford,  and  the 
top  planked,  thatched,  or  covered  with  turf.  Modern  camps, 
as  far  as  the  common  soldiers  are  cooceroed,  are  now 
lumsUy  fin-mcd  of  such  bamidttairaiiged  in  itpeets;  the 
«flMn  eoly  are  lodged  in  tenia. 

The  wora  barrack  does  not  occur  fn  our  older  diction- 
aries, though  it  is  found  in  Pliillips's  World  of  TVords,  fol., 
London,  17U(i.  Barrack,  in  a  more  enlarged  sense,  is  now- 
applied  to  tho  permanent  and  commo<lMus  buddings  in 
which  both  odicers  and  men  are  lodged  in  fortified  tuwus  or 
other  places. 

A  writer  in  a  periodical  paper  entitled  Common  Sense, 
No.  1 05,  published  in  1 739,  speaks  of  permanent  barracks 

for  tho  lixlging  uf  troops  as  then  just  intro<luced.  He  states 
that  a  lew  years  bcfure,  in  I7z0,  when  the  plague  niged 
at  Marseilles,  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  such  biiililings 
in  London,  under  pretence  that  if  we  should  be  'visited,  the 
sick  might  be  removed  to  them.  Bttt  the  design  was  seen 
thnwgfa ;  the  cttixens  took  the  elaira,  and  eried  out  they 
woold  have  no  red- coat-nurses. 

Great  opposition  was  made  In  parliament,  during  the  j 
French  ruvolutiunary  war,  to  the  erection  of  barracks  on  an 
extended  scale,  as  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
MA  Calculated  to  estrange  the  soldier  from  the  citizen,  and 
to  render  the  former  a  It  tool  to  enslave  the  latter,  should 
the  people  be  ealled  upon  to  submit  to  unpopular  or  arbi- 
trary measures.  Other  arguments  had  greater  weight, 
liowevcr,  on  the  side  of  the>e  cstahlishnicnts  :  the  system  of 
quartering  w  as,  iii  many  uiistant^,  vexutiout.  i  the  monils 
of  a  country  town  or  village  were  corrupted  pro(>ortionaliy 
aa  aoldiers  were  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants;  and  it  was 
ftmad  that  soldiers  and  citizens  might  be  too  mudi,  •■  well 
as  too  little^  intormixed> 

Until  the  middle  of  the  reign  oC  George  III.,  barracks  of 


this  la&t  description  were  not  numerous  111  Great  Britain. 
When  wanted,  they  were  built  under  Uie  direction  of  the  Boafd 
of  Ordnance,  by  whom  they  were  supplied  with  bedding 
and  utensils,  btti  the  articles  which  were  extraordinary 
were  under  tho  m—gewent  of  the  aeeretaiy-at^var.  Ths 
system  prevaihd  annl  the  middle  of  1794,  when  the  titaa- 
tion  of  public  affairs  in'lnrr:!  his  mtyesty's  tuinistLM  -.  tn  give 
orders  to  build,  with  llio  iitiuust  dispatch,  cavali  v  barracks 
in  various  parts  of  tho  kingdom;  and  Colonel  Do  Lanoey, 
then  deputy-adjutaut-general,  was  requested  to  undertake 
the  arrangement  of  the  business.  In  January,  1 793.  be  Was 
appointed  superintendent-general  of  banaekst  and  on  the 
1st  of  May  that  year  the  Idng's  wamut  was  fasued  fiir  their 
regulnt i  i:  Mori-  extensive  authority  was  given  to  him  by 
a  wariaut  dated  May  30th,  1794,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  barrack- master-general  to  the  forces.  But  as 
this  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  a  now  warrant  was  issued  in  1 795,  de- 
fining thepowmof  the  haitack-master>gennal,  and  those 
of  the  Boiud  of  Ordnance ;  under  wUra  warrant  Lieu- 
fenant-General  De  Lanccy  acted  in  all  subscqjent  transac- 
tions. The  salaries  and  extra  pay  of  the  barrack-master- 
general  and  his  oUicers  amounted,  in  1 796,  to  QSiJ/.  I7j. 
^d.  Ttie  establishment  was  afterwards  considerably  in- 
creased, in  proportion  as  the  number  of  barracks  throQgh- 
oat  the  kingdom  multiplied*  and  by  the  omation  of  new 
offleers.   In  Maxell.  1806,  didr  aatatiei  amounted  to 

19.329/.  4s.  lOrf. 

During  this  year,  the  coraratssioners  of  military  inquirj- 
recommended  that  the  ot'i  1-,  r  f  barrack-maRter-general 
and  deputy  barrack-master-general  Hhould  be  totally  abo- 
lished, and  that  the  superintendence  of  the  barrack  esta- 
blishment should  be  vested  in  eommissioncrs.  This 
suggestion,  widi  some  others  rebtive  lotiie  mode  of  trans- 
acting the  business  of  the  department,  and  prt .  riting  use- 
less and  extravagant  expenditure^  have  beeu  followed,  and 
the  barrack  establishment  is  now  under  tho  direction  of 
four  commissioners,  one  of  whom  is  generally  a  military 
man. 

The  total  expenditure  in  Great  Britain  and  tho  islands  of 
Gnerosey,  Jersey,  and  Aldemey.  on  buildings  for  the  pur- 
poses of  barracks  from  1793  to  November  10th,  1804.  was 
4.115,383/.  6#.  I  J</.  The  total  expenditure  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  on  buildings  for  the  same  purposes  (including 
the  artillery),  from  1  Itti  November.  1804.  to  ■i4lh  December, 
1819.  was  3,220.857/.  \  5d.  Expenditure  from  1793  tO 
1819,  in  buildings  in  Great  Britain  for  the  purpoeet  of  baf«> 
raeks  for  the  artiDenr,  735,842/.  3r.  3rf. 

(See  Connelly's  Diet,  de  las  dos  Languas,  EspaJlola  I 
In^le^e,  4  M;^r.  1798;  EneychpSdie,  mise  en  ordre  par 
M.  Diderot,  tom.  ii.,  fol.  Par.  1751,  p.  flS  ;  .James's  Military 
Diction.,  L,  8vo.,  Lond.  1810;  First.  Hecond,  Third, 
and  Rmrtk  Reports  of  the  Commiss.  of  Military  Jnquiry, 
1806;  SindBafraek  Accounts  of  Expemiittire  for  Build- 
ings, ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  <tf  Commons, 
July  3.  1820.) 

BARR.\MAH.\L.  or  BARRA-MAUL,  a  subdivisioa 
of  tho  province  of  Sali'm,  under  the  Madras  presidency, 
situated  between  12°  and  14°  N.  lat.  The  name  Barra- 
maul,  which  signifies  the  twelve  placet,  was  given  to  the 
district  because  it  contained  twelve  ibrtreeses  which  were 
once  places  of  note.  The  names  of  these  places,  as  given 
by  Major  Rennell,  were,  Ki>tnag1iiri,  Cegadivy,  Candely, 
Coiigooiida,  Vaniambady,  Mahrauzegur,  C  ockingur,  CiMjtu- 
ragur,  Bazingur,  Tripatore,  TadcuU,  and  Gigangurry.  Only 
three  of  thetae  places,  Kistnaghiri,  Vaniambady.  and  Tri- 
patore, are  now  existing,  and  nono  of  them  are  places  of 
strength.  The  fortifications  of  Kistnaghiri  were  destroyed 
about  forty  years  ago  by  the  English.  Vaniambady  has  a 
mud  fort  incapable  of  withstandint;  an  assault  of  European 
troops,  and  Tripatore  is  altogether  an  open  town. 

The  Harramahal  distri'-t  is  a  wild  and  mountainous  region, 
above  the  eastern  ghauts,  and  at  one  time  coutainod  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hill-forts,  which  are  now  either  As« 
mantled  or  have  fallen  to  decay.  After  the  capture  of 
Scringapatam  in  1799,  several  distriets  of  Kamata  were 
added  to  the  Barramahal  district.  Thr  -  -  ridded  districts,  as 
fnuiiieratcd  by  Dr.  Kraneis  Buchanan  ( al'icrwardo  Hamilton), 
are,  '  the  Talucs  of  Hosso-uru,  Denkina-cotay.  Kella  Man- 
galum.  R.Uiiagiri,  Vencatagin-cotuy,  and  that  portion  of  the 
Alumbady  TaUn-  which  lies  on  tho  left  of  the  Cavery,  to* 
gether  with  tho  Polvams,  or  feudatory  lordships,  of  Pujiga* 
nuru,  Pedda-Nayakana-Durga,  Bugaluru,  Suligiri,  uul 
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Atikusagiri.'  The  temperature  of  thege  added  dMrieti  it 
much  colder  in  the  rait»y  sensun  than  it  is  in  tlic  antifiit 
dutrict  of  Barramahal.  and  the  cUinitUj  is  not  so  healthy. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  cession  already  nientioned,  the 
ftolygus,  wbo  bltd  been  dispossessed  by  Tippx)  Sultan. 
Ind  tlMir  ettatn  imlored  to  them,  and  were  placed  by 
the  British  government  on  the  same  footing  as  tba  2^MDin- 
ilars  o  f  Bi  ngal.  paying  a  fixed  rent  or  trilnrttt  for  tbeir  I 
land,  but  rxeroimgnoJuriidictiM  ofw  th»  inhabitanti  of 
their  poUams. 

The  construction  and  conservation  of  tanks  in  count  rios 
where  the  successful  pnwsoution  of  agriculture  depends 
mainly  upon  irrigation,  u  animtter  of  toe  flnt  importance. 
In  Barnmiiihal  it  is  encouraged  by  a  regulation,  which  gives 

to  every  man  who  constructs  a  tank  at  his  own  expense 
one-fourth  of  the  land  watered  hy  it.to  hold  the  ?>atiio  in  free 
estate  and  to  transmit  it  to  liia  heirs,  to  be  enjoyed  hy  them 
so  long  as  the  work  is  kept  in  eflicient  repair.  It  i>  found 
tihat  tonka  thus  eooatructed  are  always  better  maintained 
fholi  tlrafle  of  whidi  Ae  government  has  ebaige,  the  officers 
to  whom  tho  pn^serttition  of  the  latter  is  cogmiiltad  not 
having  an  equal  interest  in  their  efficiency. 

There  is  not  nnirh  riee  cultivation  in  the  added  districts, 
and  the  few  reservoirs  of  wal<?r  which  they  contain  are'  chiefly 
employed  for  the  irrigation  of  /arAan,  or  kitchen-gardens, 
tho  ooltivatuni  of  wh^  ta  of  tbo  otmoat  iinportaaoo  to  the 
mhnbitatits.  Tbeflo  gaidons  aw  mildly  of  tlio  extent  of 
nlyjut  three  acre*,  and  each  can  bf>  cultivated  hy  three  men. 
The  whole  of  the  ^rround  i.s  in  constant  crop,  and  besides 
producing  green  vegetables  and  cucurbitaccous  fruits  for  the 
families  of  the  cultivators,  it  yields  wheat,  maize,  rugy  (Cy- 
nownw  coroeanut),  which  suppUes  the  greater  part  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  aocie^  with  their  ordinary  food,  fenugreek, 
onmnt,  garlie^  tomenc,  tobacco,  poppies,  capsiemn.  end  the 
rarious  carminative  seeds.  Some  lew  of  the  cultivators  of 
these  gardens  make  opium,  but  mure  nenorally  the  poppy  is 
cultivated  on  account  of  its  .seeds,  which  arc  greatly  esteemed 
in  this  quarter,  and  are  much  used  in  preparing  sweetmeats 
and  cakes  for  the  wealthy.  The  operation  of  extracting 
ophim  from  jdant  \»  bund  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  poppy* 
seed  that  aniTes  at  perfiwtion. 

T  obacco  is  also  raised  in  the  open  fields,  as  w  ell  as  a  small 
quantity  of  millet.  The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  abundantly, 
and  theie  are  muneioas  puatatioDB  of  ooooa-nut  and  Areea 
palms. 

Some  eoane  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  district, 
hot  the  BMce  wealthy  inhabitants  draw  their  supply  of  such 
neeesiarin  ftmn  oUur  parts,  and  in  a  great  degree  from 
Salem  and  Bnngalorc. 

When  the  Barrauiaiial  districts  lirst  came  into  tlic  pos- 
Si^ssiua  of  the  East  India  Company,  their  state  was  in  every 
respect  miserable.  The  inhabitants  have  still  an  appearance 
of  wretchedness  about  them,  and  the  country  is  iniestcd  by 
beegars.  Theeondition  of  the  cultivatoia  has* however, been 
so  fir  improved,  that,  althou^'h  the  nondnal  tents  liave  been 

reduced,  the  revenue  derived  l)y  the  government  has  been 
more  than  doubled.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus  : 
only  about  one-twentieth  arc  Mohammedans. 

(Rennell's  Memnir  nf  n  Map  nf  Hinduitan;  Buchanan's 
Journey  through  Mux  ^rr,  Ctuhira,  oniMolabv:  Reports  qf 
Me  Cmm^*$    int  House  qf  Commom  m  fm  J^fixira 
Mia,  Sauim  ItSS.) 

BARRA'S.  PAUL  JEAN  FRANCOIS  NICOLAS, 
COUNT  DE,  a  member  of  the  French  Directory,  and  an 
Inportant  actor  in  some  of  the  principal  events  of  ihe  French 
Revolution,  was  burn  June  30,  1 755,  at  Fox,  in  the  dcj>ait 
ment  of  the  ¥ar.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  aniieiit 
among  the  nobili^of  Frovsnoe.  In  1 77£  he  entered  the 
army,  and  sailed  Ibr  the  Ue  of  France,  hot  the  vessel  wes 
wrecked  on  her  passage.  Ovviny;  jiartly  to  the  exertions  of 
young  Barras,  the  crew  and  pa-sen^;ers  eventually  reached 
Pondiclierj^  in  safety;  l>ut  this  jilaco  was  .soou  after  in- 
vested by  the  English,  and  on  its  capitiUation  he  returned 
to  France.  Ho  again  returned  to  India,  with  Sutfrein,  where 
he  did  not  remain  toog;  he  left  that  ooantry  with  the  in- 
tention of  proeeeding  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  but  not 
arriving  in  time  he  went  to  Pari.^.  Here  he  expressed  liiin- 
self  with  so  much  freeilum  re^|urtina:  the  condui  t  of  tlie 
war  in  India,  that  a  leltir  de  racket  was  jirei  ured  for  liiui, 
and  its  operation  was  only  prevented  by  the  exertions  of  an 
influential  friend.  At  this  period  the  life  of  Bunas  wa<>  thnt 
of  a  man  of  pleaauiv,  and  in  this  career  he  aeon  wasted  his 
modemte  fnrtUDe.  TIib  RevohitioQ  at  length  eonmMiieed, 


and  be  immedntsly  beoame  one  of  its  warmest  paitiaana. 

Though  he  joined  in  the  attack  on  the  B;uitille,  lie  con- 
demned many  of  the  excesses  of  that  pernKl :  but  the  part 
wliicli  he  1(x)k.  was  a  decided  one.  He  wa.s  a  member  of  the 
Jacobins  Club  from  its  commencement,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  afibir  of  August  10,  1792,  whicdi  virtually  terminated 
the  eaistenee  of  the  monarchy.  Being  sent  to  the  National 
Convention  as  rei^esentatiTB  of  his  native  department,  be 
voted  unconditionally  for  the  death  of  Louis  aVI.  From 
the  Convention  be  refseivcd  various  pubhc  commissions, 
in  one  of  which  he  was  enpai^rixl  in  the  south  of  Franee 
at  the  time  when  the  KngUah  blocksdsd  the  town  of  Tott* 
Ion.  On  this  place  falUng  into  the  hands  of  the  npaUicaaat 
he  was  one  of  the  five  eonventionalists  who  sat  as  a  earn- 
mission  and  earried  into  effect  the  frightful  orders  of  the 
Convention  for  the  proscription  and  rxecuiiou  f  the  Tou- 
lonese.  Through  the  intluence  of  i^ras  chietly  liie  com- 
mission did  in  some  degree  mitigate  the  severity  of  their 
original  orders;  but  more  than  four  hundred  exeeutioos 
took  place.  Only  he  and  another  member  escaped  the 
denunciations  which  its  proceedings  excited  on  the  part  of 
more  than  three  htmdrea  of  the  political  clubs  with  which 
France  was  at  that  time  covered.  On  bis  return  to  Paris, 
Robespierre  received  bini  with  a  sneering  compliment  on 
his  energy.  At  this  time  terror  reigned  in  the  capital.  The 
Girondists,  and  even  Denton,  had  perished  on  the  revoin- 
tionary  scaffold ;  and  Barrss  was  determined  not  to  go  to 
the  Convention  unarmed,  where,  by  the  boldness  of  his 
character  and  other  considerations,  he  was  a  personage  of 
considerable  importance  as  <i-h;  among  the  few  opponents 
of  the  terrorists.  Robespierre  beginning  to  feel  liiat  his 
power  was  on  the  decline,  meditated  a  new  prowription.  and 
wished  to  strengthen  Umaelf  with  the  support  of  Bonas, 
irim,  however,  vefbsed  to  ally  himself  with  the  tyrant,  and 
even  made  known  to  his  colleapnes  the  prup-tsiti'-n  of 
Robespierre,  adding,  'He  is  lost  in  spite  of  the  .lacibius. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  treat  with  Barras.  Kohe-pjtrre 
kept  aloof  from  the  committees,  but  after  an  absence  ot  two 
months  he  made  his  apijcarancc.  The  celebrated  move* 
mant  of  the  9th  Thernudor  (July  37.  1794)  immcdiauly 
followed.  On  that  day,  Bsrras  and  eome  other  deputies 
presented  themselves  (o  the  Convention.  Tallicn  denounced 
Robespierre,  whose  arrest  being  decreed,  he  was  sent  to 
prison,  from  which  however  he  escaped.  Henr;ot.  e;  la- 
manderof  the  Pansian  Guard,  a  creature  of  Robf»pifrre's. 
marched  on  the  Convention,  which,  in  its  imminent  peril, 
named  Barras  General  in  Chief,  and  charged  him  with  its 
defence.  The  late  of  the  day  was  soon  decided :  and  Robes* 
pierre,  with  some  of  his  most  intimate  partisans,  vva^  f  \.  - 
cuted.  Barras  was  afienvards  charged  with  the  .super;a- 
tcndcnce  of  the  children  of  Louis  X\  1.,  whu  were  coufinea 
at  the  Temple,  and  his  conduct  towardjuthem  was  marked  by 
consideration  and  kindness.  Indeed,  after  the  <Ji!i  Thcrmi- 
dw,  he  displayed  great  moderation ;  and  lie  obtained  the 
erasure  of  many  names  fWrai  the  list  oiP  proscribed  emigrants. 
He  was  named  successively  secretary  and  pre-ident  of  the 
National  Convention.  In  his  political  principles  he  tviaccd 
trreat  independence,  or  what  has  lieen  calle<l  by  others  great 
selfishness.  He  had  lu  itSicr  allied  himself  w  ith  the  Girondia 
party  nor  with  that  of  the  Mountain  ;  and  when  the  re-ac- 
tlon  resulting  ftom  the  9th  Thermidor  appeared  likely  to 
assume  loo  gnat  a  development,  he  opposc^l  its  pn)||:re»s. 
At  a  subsequent  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  that  of  the  13th 
Vcnd^miaire  (Oct.  !,,  1795),  tho  Convention  again  named 
Barras  General  in  (  iiief  riie  sui  <  ess  on  this  oecusion  m-is 
chiefly  owing  to  Btaiaparte.  l  i  wiiotn  Barras,  recollccttn!; 
bis  scniccs  at  Toulon,  had  confided  the  command  of  the 
artiUery ;  and  he  afterwards  obtained  for  Bonaparte  that  of 
the  etmy  of  Italy.  The  anarchists  being  put  down  by  tbe 
1 3th  Veinleiiiiaire,  the  directorial  govcrnnn  nt  \i .'.^  forrucd, 
of  winch  B  irios  wuji  a  member.  It  did  not  work  wvll.  and 
the  coui?  (fc/a/  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept.  4.  1797)  wa* 
resolved  upon  OS  a  means  of  efiecting  its  more  complete 
consolidation.  For  the  third  time  Barras  was  invested  with 
dictatorial  powers,  end  success  again  attended  his  efforts. 
General  Augereau  invested  the  bills  of  the  legi>laiit-e 
councils  ami  arrested  the  obnuxi  us  uic:i:ber-.  [Si  e  Arcs- 
HE.\u.]  Two  luenibcrs  of  tlw  Uirectory,  Bartludemy  and 
Ciirnot,  about  forty  members  of  tbe  legislative  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  eleven  members  of  tbe  Council  of  Eldcn. 
:uid  ether  individuals  were  odered  to  bv  transported  to  the 
swamps  of  Guiana,  where  several  of  them  wed.  Carrot 
escaped  into  Germoav.  The  Coundl  of  JPIva  Hundred, 
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hen\iz  now  ro-modrllc^,  became  a  sulwervknt  mslrunient  of 
the  Directory,  and  it  even  ur(;ed  the  ueve&dity  oi  ({etliiig 
rill  in  a  liinihar  manner  of  such  of  the  nobility  as  still  re- 
mained in  tho  eoUDtrj,  but  Barras  in  this  instance  succes*- 
fulty  opposed  their  wishes.  The  power  or  the  Directory, 
ho  >\  fjytT.  was  far  fnim  beinfj  firmly  fixed.  The  aflhir  of  the 
30lh  Pr.urial  (May  18.  1799)  shook  it  to  its  fouiulations. 
Tlic  le^i-liiliM-  couiicils  ihjw  rt'-Li:i'  1  their  indcpeniloncf, 
curtailed  the  dictatorial  power  ut  tho  Dirt-ctury,  oiid  obliiitxl 
three  of  the  directors  to  give  in  their  resignation.  This 
WM  mrtiy  llw  work  of  Siejes.  who  beoeme  one  ot  the 
memMn  of  the  Diradory.  Bam*  amtrited  to  roiaain  in 
office,  though  he  had  oppnsctl  this  movement:  but  be  and 
Sieves  were  uniteil  as  t4j  ll;<'  r.fccwity  of  overthrowing  iIk- 
c«n--tiiul;uii  of  the  year  threc',  since  :i  new  coiubiiiatiuii  of 
tho  executive  power  seemed  to  them  the  ouly  means  of 
fixing  themselves  more  fiimly  in  the  government.  General 
Bonapert*  being  apprized  of  these  inCrignes  by  his  biotber 
Looien.  left  the  army  in  Egj'pt.  and  arrived  itt  nria  for  the 
purpose  of  rarryintt  lii->  "wii  )H'rM)nal  prnjcrts  of  ambition 
i!5Ui  executtau.  ScrontScd.  by  hicyes,  he  ellected  tiie  ruvo- 
Uition  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  I7'J'J),  the  nnraediate 
result  of  which  was  bis  nomination  as  First  C^oiisul.  From 
tliis  period  the  power  of  Barras  was  annihilated.  Finding 
binuwtf  abandoned  by  ererybodjr,  be  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  Elders,  saying  *  that  h«  r»> 
turned  with  satisfartinn  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  citizen, 
leaving  tlio  destinies  of  the  republic  in  the  hands  of  the 
illustrious  warrior  whom  he  hud  been  so  li^rtunate  sis  to 
initiate  in  the  career  of  glory.'  He  at  the  same  time  charged 
his  secretary,  Bottot,  to  ask  of  the  First  Consul  a  passport 
to  Grosbois,  where  he  lived  in  retirement.  refUsing  all  the 
offbrs  made  to  him  by  the  new  government ;  among  others, 
x\ic  embassies  of  Dresden  ixnA  ot  the  United  States,  the 
coiutuarid  of  the  army  of  St.  Domingo,  and  even  a  medal 
which  Bonaparte  had  struck.  Under  the  operation  of  ;i  law 
which  oorapelled  military  men  deprived  of  their  rank  to  re- 
side ftbove  Ibr^  miles  from  the  capital,  he  sold  bis  ettala  at 
Grosbois.  and  pracseded  to  Brussels ;  but  this  eiiy  not  agUM^ 
ing  with  him.  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  toMerseiUeSiWfacfe 
he  lived,  as  hefure,  under  surveillance,  attending  quietly  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  In  1813  he  was  inculpated  in  a  eon- 
spiracy,  and  underwent  some  interrogations  :  after  winch  he 
w  as  exiled  to  Rome,  but  remained  still  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  French  police.  Here  he  was  again  accused  of 
Wing  connected  wito  a  eonspiracy,  but  the  prsUminary  in- 
vestigations into  its  character  and  ramifleatioos  were  broken 
up  by  the  fall  of  NajHiltDn  ;  indeed  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  was  really  engaged  in  this  or  the  preceding  nffiiir.  In 
1814  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Paris.  Bein;;  eonsulte<l  as 
to  tb«  cootse  of  aflhirs  by  the  newly-restored  government, 
be  replied  to  M.  de  Blacas,  *Yoil  will  lose  tho  king;  your 
only  occupation  seems  to  be  to  provide  lodgings  for  your- 
selves and  him  at  London.'  In  1813,  foreseeing  new  troubles 
ah  lut  to  hurst  or)  France,  he  withdrew  from  Paris,  but  re- 
turned uii  hearing  of  Napoleon  s  disembarkation.  Meeting 
the  Duke  of  Otranto  (Fouche).  Barras  asked  him  if  he  might 
at  length  consider  himself  in  seeuri^,  to  which  the  minister 
replied,  *0h.  do  not  doabC  U;  yon'  wiU  be  ealled  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.'  Barras  answered, '  I  will  never  associate 
myself  with  tho  oppressors  of  the  people :'  and  during  the 
Hundred  Days  he  accepted  no  pvihlic  employment.  After- 
w.irds  ho  resided  at  Chaill  't,  near  Paris.  He  died  in 
.lanuary,  1829.  Barras  was  more  fond  of  pleasure  than  of 
business,  but  he  was  not  d«a(itnte  of  talent ;  inoUned  to  in- 
dolenee,  he  eonld  shew  flrmneas  and  activity  at  times;  he 
had  considerable  shrewdness  and  tact:  he  was  naturally 
humane  and  good-nalurcd,  ^,'eiieri>ns  towards  his  friends, 
and  proiii.'al  in  his  expenditure.  Nutwithstamiui^:  liis 
aiTectation  of  republicanism,  liis  ni&nueiH  and  tastes  were 
those  of  a  iioblemaa  of  Ae  old  monarchy.  Ho  could  speak 
well  and  to  the  purpose;  and  these  qualities  gave  him  an 
aaeettdancy  over  bis  rougher  eoUeagiies.  Throughont  the 
Tariuus  chansjcs  which  the  Directory  underwent,  Barras 
was  the  only  member  of  it  that  kept  his  srat  fmm  its  instal- 
lati'Mi,  at  rhe  cr.rl  (jf  ]"'.)5,  toils  t'm.il  overthnw  by  B'inai.iarte 
in  November,  17  9'K  As  a  leading  man  of  that  government 
Barras  shared  the  odium  which  it  incurred  for  its  arbitrary 
arts  at  home,  and  its  dishonesty  in  its  foreijpi^  relations.  Of 
the  latter  we  need  only  mention  the  unprmeipled  inrasion 
of  Switzerland,  tho  plunder  <;f  the  Italian  States,  the  hart,  r 
of  V^enicQ  to  Austria,  the  invaT«ioa  of  Egypt  without  any  i 
dMlanlioQ  of  war,  and  while  FMmm  was  at  peaca  with  the  [ 


Porte,  &€.  The  details  are  found  in  the  oflSeial  doeuments 
of  the  time,  in  the  reporU  of  tho  legislative  councils,  and 
especially  in  the  act  of  accusation  reail  in  tlie  Council  of 
Five  Huudred  the  5th  August,  1799,  in  which  the  charges 
against  the  Direetoty  are  classed  under  nina  diitiuct  heads, 
in  Camot's  Memoiret,  in  the  Histoire  du  Dir»cioirtt  Paris 
1601,  &c.  (Hce  Dirertoire  J'.Tficutif.)  * 
BARRATRY,  UARATKV,  or  BARRETRY.  The 
original  derivauon  of  this  word  is  extremely  uncertain:  in 
English  law  it  bos  s  twofold  rigBiAcatioD,  which  it  is  diffi- 
oult  to  trace  from  any  a«eount  yet  given  of  its  etymology. 
First,  barratiy  is  a  raiadenMauor  at  common  law,  and  « un- 
sists  ill  frequently  exciting  and  stirring  up  disputes  and 
i|uarrels  either  by  litigation  in  courts  or  otherwise ;  and  se» 
cundly,  It  denotes  a  fraud,  or  ,su(.h  a  degree  of  culpable  nogli> 
genco  OS  amounts  to  fraud  or  l>a<l  faith,  oommitled  by  the 
master  or  mariners  of  a  shin  with  ndation  to  the  ship  or 
cargo  under  his  eara,  by  whieh  the  owners  or  freighters  mav 
be  injured.  Tbelta&li  word  Aomiirayv,  from  which  ihu 
term  b.itratr)'  in  this  latter  sense  s  immediatoly  derived, 
means  to  clitat  generally ;  but  lu  Knglisb  law  it  is  catiiely 
a  technical  expression,  and  is  only  used  to  denote  thit  paiw 
titular  desrription  of  knavery  above  described. 

I.  j\s  tu  the  misdameaiior  of  barratry  at  common  law. 
Thia  otSsQce  is  ao  vagtw  and  indefinite  in  its  nntun\  and 

has  been  so  little  noticed  in  modem  times  by  oouris  of  jus- 
tice, that  it  would  ))rohahly  he  fuund  difllcnlt  at  tho  pres<,-[it, 
day  to  prosecute  a  biirrator  to  conviotion.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
and  other  antient  authorities  state  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  constitute  this  kind  of  barratry,  that  the  suits 
promoted  by  the  barrator  should  be  eommeneed  in  ooofts  of 
record;  thaoienee  may  be  committed  by  stirring  up  litiga- 
tion in  hnndred  or  county  courts,  or  other  inferior  juri8<lic- 
tions.  It  is  also  said  not  to  be  a  material  part  of  the  offence 
tliat  tho  suits  or  quarrels  commenced  should  relate  to  a  dis- 
puted title  to  the  possession  of  lands,  but  that  all  kinds  of 
duturbances  of  the  peace  and  the  dispersion  of  frlse  m- 
moors  and  calumnies  whieh  may  ptomole  diaoonl  among 
neighbours  will  amount  to  barratiy.  A  single  act  cannot 
amount  to  barratry,  as  the  essence  of  the  crime  consists  m 
tho  frecpieiil  re{H;tition  of  acta  tendin;,'  to  stir  up  quarreh; 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  an  indictment  for  this  ofl'eiice  should 
specify  any  particular  transactions  in  which  the  person  ac 
cused  has  promoted  contention  or  litigation,  but  it  ia  sutt- 
ctent  to  sute  generally  m  the  indietment  diat  iw  is  a  eom- 
mon  bamtor.  This  anomaly  in  criminal  law,  from  which 
it  followed  that  a  defendant  might  be  called  upon  at  the 
trial  to  justify  lifty  distinct  and  complicate*!  transactions 
without  the  sliirhlest  previous  notice,  necessarily  led  to  an- 
other, iiaincly.  that  the  prosecutor  was  bound  to  dehver  to 
the  defendant  before  the  trial  a  notice  <^  the  particulsf  acta 
of  barratiy  on  which  he  meant  to  insist,  and  ft  was  a  ndb 
that  none  could  be  given  in  evidence  but  snrh  as  were 
stated  in  this  notice.  The  punishment  for  this  offence  is 
fine  and  imprisonment,  nt  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  winch 
the  conviction  takes  place ;  but  Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins  says, 
that '  if  the  offender  be  of  any  profession  rebting  to  the  law, 
be  ought  to  be  disabled  ftom  praeCising  in  future,'  (Haw- 
Una'sTifaas  tha  Oomw,  hook  i.  e.  8I .)  At  common  law. 
it  appears  that  a  person  convicted  of  barratry  mi/tif  V.-^vq  been 
sentenced  to  the  pillory.  In  tlic  case  ol  the  kiiif;  oi^iuiist 
the  Wanlen  of  tho  Fleet  {Modern  Jirports,  vol.  xii.  p.  340), 
the  rccunl  of  the  punishment  of  a  barrator  by  a  fine  being 
produced.  I»rd  Holt  said,  '  If  he  had  had  the  handling  of 
him,  be  bad  not  escaped  the  villoiy ;  and  that  he  lemem- 
bered  Seijeuit  Maynard  used  to  say  that  it  were  better  fbr 
the  conntry  to  be  rid  of  one  barrator  than  of  twenty  hi'^h- 
waymcn.'  By  the  statute  1*2  Geo.  I.  c.  29,  sect  4  (re- 
vived and  made  perpetual  hy  21  Geo.  II.  c.  3),  if  any  per- 
son convicted  of  common  barratry  shall  practise  as  an 
attorney,  solicitor,  or  agent  in  any  suit  or  action,  the  judge 
or  judges  of  the  court  when  such  suit  or  action  ahall  be 
brought,  shall.  Upon  complaint  or  inlbrmalion,  examine  the 
matter  in  a  summary  way  in  open  court ;  and  if  it  >hall 
ajipeur  that  the  person  complained  of  has  ufltnded,  s^iiall 
caiis^'  the  offender  to  be  transported  for  seven  years.'  There 
is  no  re(*ordcd  instance  of  proceedings  having  ever  been 
taken  under  this  statute. 

II.  Banatry  by  masters  or  mariners  of  ships. 

This  oiRiioe  ia  not  an  object  of  tile  ciimiiMl  taw  of  Eng- 
l;uid  ;  and  in  this  country  is  only  a  subject  of  importance 
with  reference  to  marine  insurances.  From  the  earliest 
tiOMa,  a  loM  by  the  bawatiy  of  ttw  master  or  marinon  has 
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formed  a  subject  of  inflciunity  Ly  underwriters  in  British 
polii-ies  of  insurance.  The  absurdity  and  impolicy  of  in- 
sertinfj;  this  species  of  loss  in  marine  policies  have  ofieii 
boen  pointed  out  by  high  authority.  *  It  is  somewhat  extxa- 
ordinwy.*  »avs  Lord  lutufield  in  the  caso  of  Nutt  v.  Bour- 
diea  {Ttrm  ^eportti  vol.  i.  p.  330),  *  that  thi»  term  ■hould 
have  er«|>t  into  inrartneM,  and  ttin  more  fhat  it  should 
have  coiitituu  il  in  them  so  long,  for  the  umlerwritcr  insures 
the  conduet  of  the  captain  (whom  ho  docs  not  appoint,  and 
cannot  dismi>s)  to  tlie  owner,  who  can  do  either.'  Lord 
EUeaboFOu^b  makes  the  same  remarli,  and  aUo  points  out 
tlw  impolitw  lendetioy  of  this  kind  of  insurance^  as  ODabHng 
the  naater  and  ovimi*.  by  a  ftandalent  and  Mcwet  under- 
standing, to  tfaroir  upon  tho  nnd«rwrit«rs  the  flulure  of  an 
illegal  adventure,  of  v,  hirh  the  benefit,  if  successful,  would 
have  t)elongcd  solely  to  themselves.  (See  Earle  r.  Rowf  roft, 
East  s  Rpjyyrts,  vol.  viii.  p.  I;i4.)  Upon  this  it  may,  how- 
everi  be  otwerved,  that  merebants  are  always  desirous  to 
Uarik  tin  number  of  Aeir  ri>kA  as  much  as  possible:  and  if 
thajr  ate  wHfinf  to  paj  for  tfaair  indemnily  from  the  ftaudu- 
lent  acts  of  their  own  serranti,  there  seems  to  1m  nothing 
unreasonable  in  sueh  a  contraet :  while,  on  the  other  h.n.  l. 
it  is  the  vvliole  business  of  underwriters  to  insure  npauiit 
lisks,  and  U  is  (juite  indifTerent  to  them  what  the  nature  of 
that  risk  is,  provided  they  clearly  understand  the  nature  of 
it,  and  receive  a  proportionate  premium. 

Tlw  legal  meantng  of  the  term  barratiy  tlnis  mterted  in 
policies  of  insnnoKe  nas  f  rc<)ucntly  boeonie  a  snbjeet  of  dis- 
cussion in  courts  of  justice.  Its  orifrinal  and  verbal  signifi 
cation  is  framed  in  the  most  general  sense,  and  is  defined 
in  Dufn'^ne's  G/oxsarj/  as  "  fraus,  dolus,  qui  fit  in  coiUracti- 
hus  et  venditionibus,'  without  being  limited  to  marine  con- 
tracts, or  to  any  particular  class  of  contracting  parties.  In 
Englisli  law,  honwrer,  it  is  certainly  undentood  only  in  the 
limited  sense  mentMmed  in  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  It  means  every  sp  rin^  f  fraud  or  knavery  in  the 
master  or  mariners  of  tiic  >iup  by  which  the  freighters  or 
owners  arc  injured.  Barratry  may  therefore  be  committed 
either  by  a  wilful  deviation  tending  to  defraud  the  owner, 
by  smuggling,  by  running  away  with  the  ship^  hf  iinbing 
or  deserting  her,  or  by  delaying  the  voyage  by  any  meam, 
or  ibr  any  length  of  time,  mth  a  fraudulent  intant.  It  fol- 
lows, tliat  m  all  cases  where  the  underwriter  has  insured 
at^ainst  barratry,  the  assured  will  be  entitled  to  recover  the 
amount  of  a  loss  which  he  \  ii  ive  sustained  in  consc- 
cyience  of  any  of  the  acts  above  enumerated.  There  must, 
Mwever,  be  always  a  fraud  or  bweeh  of  trust  in  order  to 
eonstituta  baciatry ;  and  theioftfo  a  niei*  deviation  in  oao« 
sequenee  of  die  ignonmee  of  tlie  master  vrill  not  amount  to 
barratry,  thoujjh  it  would  avoid  the  policy  as  being  a  varia- 
tion fruui  the  voyaf^u  insured.  It  roust  also  Imj  an  act  done 
tenduig  to  defraud  the  owner;  and  therefore  where  the 
owner  consents  to  the  acts  done  by  the  master,  tliough  they 
nuv  amount  to  a  gross  fraud  upon  the  underwriter,  they 
win  not  constitute  tha  teehnioal  olTenoe  of  banatiy ;  and. 
ibr  the  some  leason.  wlieio  the  master  of  a  dilp  is  also  the 
owner,  there  can  be  no  barratry  committed  by  him,  because 
he  cannot  defraud  himself.  For  more  particulars  on  this 
subject  see  Selwyn**  Nui  Ffitu,  tit  'Inmiance;'  andFtek 
on  Insurance. 

BARRAUX.  a  small  fortress  of  the  department  of  Isdre, 
in  Francs^  ou  the  frontier  towards  Savoy.  It  is  a  place  of 
oonsidemble  strength,  and  was  erected  in  the  year  1597,  by 
order  of  Charles  Emamiel,  Duke  of  Savoy.  Tli  iJ  il.f? 
seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  vanity  of  ereetuifj  a 
fort  in  the  territories  of  the  Kin<;  of  France.  The  Constable 
Lcsdiguieres,  who  commanded  the  French  army  close  at 
hand,  allowed  the  work  to  proceed  witliout  interruption,  in 
spite  of  the  pressing  entreaties  of  those  under  his  ooBUDMid. 
The  incident  was  talked  of  at  court,  and  the  insctkm  of  tiie 
Constable  furnished  his  enemies  with  the  opportunity  of 
caluuiiiiHtiiiL;  him.  The  king  himself,  Henry  IV.,  blamed 
him;  but  LcsdiLTuiires  desired  him  not  to  \h:  uneasy:  repre- 
sented! to  him  that  a  fort  wds  requisite  ii>  this  p.\rtof  his 
(!  iininions.  and  that  if  tlie  Duke  of  Savoy  did  not  build  one, 
his  Majesty  must;  he  assured  him  that,  when  it  was  finished, 
ho  would  take  it  without  cannon,  without  laying  siege,  and 
vithout  the  cost  of  a  crown.  He  kept  his  promise ;  for  the 
fort  was  carried  by  moonlight,  on  tlie  13th  of  March,  1398. 
The  fort  leiiiaiiR'd  in  the  hands  of  the  Fkonch  by  the  treaty 
of  V  crMiis,  i-i)iK-luiU'd  III  the  samu  year. 

It  is  on  the  ri^ht  hank  of  the  Isere,  not  far  from  the 
Bavoraid  fortieas  of  Montmeiilao,  to  which  it  serves  as  a 


check.  The  population  was  irivcn  in  the  Dictiomtaire  Unt- 
versel  de  la  Franee  (Paris,  1804)  at  131'2.  The  fort  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  tho  valley  of  Gresivaudan,  in  which  it 
stands.  In  front  of  it  are  the  niins  of  a  cbfttcuu,  once  be- 
longing to  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 

Barraux  is  about  374  mikw  8.E.  from  Paris ;  and  about 
SS  miles  N.E.  of  Grenoble.   4S*  V  N.  laL,  S"  56'  B.  long. 

BARR'EGE,  BARTOES,  OR  B.^REDGES.  a  villune 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  situated  in  the  vallev  of 
Bastan,  in  tho  department  of  Haiites  Pyrenees  (nij,'h  Py- 
renees), in  France,  491  miles  from  Paris,  through  Orleans, 
Limoges,  Perigueux,  Agen,  Auch,  Tarbes  and  Argellez; 
or  560  miles  thmugh  JUmoees,  Cahors,  Montauban,  Ton- 
louse,  and  Aneb ;  4tf*  SS'  N. Ist,  «*  4'  E.  long. 

Tho  village  stands  amidst  steep  mountains,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  42i9  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  on  the  bank  of 
a  torrent  which  runs  into  the  Gave-de-Pau.  (Millin,  yoyagt 
(tarn  let  Dip,  du  Midi  de  la  France.)  1 1  con  sists  of  one  stre^ 
long  and  nanow,  formed  upon  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  and 
has  little  to  raeomnend  it  in  point  of  situation.  The  dark 
impending  rooks  seem  eontinually  to  threaten  the  place  with 
1  -iniction  ;  and  the  ear  i=  wi  nied  by  the  constant  roaring 
o!  [lie  torrent,  which  canits  uloni;  with  it  huge  blocks  of 
stoju',  Yit  the  celebrity  of  the  waters  attracts  a  crowd 
of  bathers,  or  of  those  who  drink  the  waters.  I'heir  re- 
putation rose  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  %  isited  Bar- 
rage, in  order  to  take  them.  Tho  place  contains  only  abonl 
eighty  or  a  hundred  habttstions,  so  slightly  put  together  as 
scarcely  to  merit  the  name  of  houses.  The  dread  of  having 
them  destroyed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  torrent  (esix-cially 
when  it  is  swelled  by  the  melting  of  the  snows)  prevents 
their  being  built  in  a  more  substantial  manner.  The  row 
ou  one  side  of  the  street  overhangs  the  river,  the  other  row 
leans  against  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Towards  the  mid* 
die  of  the  village,  in  the  part  most  exposed  to  the  inunda* 
tions,  the  houses  are  built  only  of  boards,  and  are  taken 
down  at  the  close  of  the  batiiintr  season.  Not  far  from  this 
range  of  temporar\  dwellings,  beneath  a  lla^i.'c<l  terrace,  or 
court  which  ts  incloscil  by  a  wail  breast  hi^h,  is  a  bath, 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  the  poor  and  one  for  the 
soldiers.  There  is  a  barrack,  ereoted  by  Louis  XV.,  for  the 
wounded  soldiers,  but  it  is  insulfldettt,  containing  only  sixty 
beds.  There  are  four  baths  (or  five,  accnrdinc  to  others) 
vary  ing  in  their  temperature  ;  that  which  is  divided  into  tho 
Xwo  compartments  just  mentioned  is  the  hottest — its  tempe- 
rature is  stated  by  M.  Millin  to  be  39"  of  Reaumur,  or  nearly 
ItO^  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  ill  Malta^Brun  the  hottest  spring 
is  givan  at  40°  of  R^aomur,  or  nearly  144  of  Fabrenbeit. 
The  waters  are  sulphureous  and  sudorific:  they  are  eonsi- 
derrrl  rffirnri  lis  in  healing  wounds.  There  is  a  chapol  at 
Bain'u'i  :  ;m  1  lac  neighbourhood  presents  some  pleasant 

Will  ks. 

The  population  of  this  little  place  is  given  in  tlto  Dtclion- 
nabn  i^m«rtel  de  la  France  (Paris.  1804),  at  670.  Wa 
have  no  authority  later  than  this.  About  six.  hundiad  per- 
sons am  said  to  visit  the  ptaoe  every  yeaT, 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Batl^  is  %  qmtlf  of  whito 

marble,  witli  greetiish  veins. 

The  name  Barrcpe,  in  Celtic,  is  said  to  si^inify  a  retired 
place,  and  well  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  the  village. 
(Mi'liii.  I'ovage.  &c.) 

BARREL  Ducange  states  the  word  barii  to  be  British. 
It  is  feund  in  some  shape,  in  sevenl  Enmpean  laneuage«. 
as  a  large  vessel  for  holding  liqooit.  Itt  tM  oU  1^"gi'«h 
measures  it  was  used  to  denote 

31)  (Ad  gallOBS  of  wine, 
38      M      n  olo. 
9C  tt  beer. 

But  the  ale  and  beer  barrels  Were  equaliied  Ibr  every  part 
of  Englsnd  except  London  by  a  statute  of  the  1st  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  thirty-four  gallons  were  made  the  barrel 
of  beer  or  ale. 

The  wine  gallon,  by  a  stiUute  of  Anne,  was  declared  to 
be  2.11  cubic  inches,  and  the  beer  gallon  (which  did  nc4 
differ  Oom  the  ale  gallon)  was  usually  leckoned  as  cnbie 
inches ;  consequently  tb«  dimonahwa  of  tha  fimr  baoida 
wereasfoUows:-" 

aalloat.    Cubic  iodtas. 
Wine  barrel  3I|  7316| 

Ale  ditto  (London)  33  9024 

Ale  aiul  beer  ditto  (Bof^Mld)  34  95dS 
Baer  ditto  (London)  34  lt,iAS 
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bi  impnal  gaUmu  td  277*274  eabie  inehM*  aov  in  ttM» 


26} 

3251 

3115 

36  M 


Old  Wine  barrel 
„  Ale  ditto  (London) 
„  Ale  and  beer  ditto  (Bni^d) 
^  Beer  ditto  iLoodon) 

Many  other  barrelt  mm  in  nn  to  denote  certain  quan- 
tities of  [roods  iisually  sold  in  barrels;  thus  the  barrt-l  of 
Siiltnon  or  eels  was  forty-two  gallons,  that  ot"  w>ap  25<j 
pounds,  &c. 

The  n>e«a«rement  of  the  content  of  a  barrel  may  b«  done 
wfth  euffident  exaetneto  •§  follows,  in  vhkh  the  enm  of 

the  <itnves  is  considered  as  a  parabola : — 

).  Mfasure  the  diameter  of  the  widest  part  (allowinfj  for 
thickness)  and  that  at  tho  ends,  which  call  the  (greater  and 
amaller  diameters:  also  measure  the  length  from  end  to 
end. 

S.  To  the  l«C|[er  diameter  add  one-fourth  of  the  amaU«r» 
end  nnltinly  th»  sum  hf  itself. 

1.  MuUipiy  one-fourth  of  the  aroaUsr  dianetor  hjrilieU^ 
and  take  tho  result  five  times. 

4.  Add  iniielher  the  two  last  results,  multiply  !li  ■  luni  1 
the  length  of  the  barrel,  and  that  product  bjr  '41b>i8.  The 

{>rodurt  i»  the  mUMber  of  cubic  tiMA«t  in  the  hamlf  if  the 
enjcths  wen  mnsHind  ittMicAM 

The  mwd  Iwml  meMMn  in  eonnon  nte^  alto  any  hollow 
rylindcr,  iuoh  M  the  biiral  ef  a  gun,aJai(llt»ornliand- 

^  'IjARRKL-DRAIN.    [See  Draiv.] 

BARRELIER,  JAMKS,  was  born  at  Parifl,  in  1606. 
After  b^inning  tho  study  of  medicine,  and  receiving  the 
degree  ^  licentiate^  when  abont  to  receive  the  degree  of 
doctor,  he  abandoned  nedteine  fbr  theokwr,  and  in  16SS  took 
the  TOWS  of  the  order  of  Dominicans.  Havin'.^'  studied  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  he  taught  theolo«jy,  hui  desoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  botany.  In  16 18  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  general  of  the  ''rd^^r  of  Dominicans, 
and  accompanied  him  on  Ins  vihii-  uu  lI.u  liflferent  convents. 
In  this  way  hs  traversed  the  South  of  Franee,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  During  thete  excursions  be  eolteeted  plants  p.nd 
other  ohje<;ts  of  natural  histor)'.  He  made  drawings  of 
the  plants,  which  lie  caused  to  be  cngra\ed,  \\ilh  a  view  to 
their  publication.  Having  had  his  head-ijuarters  at  Rome 
for  twenty-five  years,  he  returned  to  Pans  in  167*2,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  convent  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6. 
Here  he  laboured  to  perfect  bis  work,  till  he  died  of  asthma, 
17th  September,  167.1. 

He  heqiieathed  his  MSS.  to  the  library  of  the  convent, 
but  suoii  alter  his  death  all  bis  collections  were  dispersed,  and 
some  were  burnt.  The  copper-plates  escaped,  and  were 
collected  and  published  by  Antoine  de  Jussieu,  who  sup- 
plied descriptions,  in  the  place  ef  those  which  bad  been  de- 
stroyed. This  work,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  life  of  Bar- 
relier,  appeared  in  one  volume,  folio.  R.  P.  Barrelieri 
Plantte  jt  Gdlliam,  Hi^ptirtinrn  ft  Ituliuni  ob$ervat(e, 
iconibus  eeneis  exhibit ee,  optu  jjosthitmum  ;  arcunmte 
Antonio  Jussieu  botttnice*  pro/e$»ore,  m  lucem  Mitum,  et 
ad  reeentiorwn  nwrmam  d&^stitim.  cut  acceaait  efutdan  auc- 
iorit  tpeeimm  de  hutmt,  Paris,  1714.  II  eontains  1324 
plates,  of  which  three  are  of  shells,  the  rest  of  plants.  Of 
these  sc>'eral  arc  copies  from  Clusius,  and  earlier  writers, 
ami  some  twice  or  thrice  repeated.  Many  were,  however, 
quite  new,  or  very  rare,  so  tiiat  the  volume  is  still  worth 
referring  to.  Barrelicr  composed  a  work,  intended  to  in- 
clude descr^itions  of  all  the  planta  tiien  known.  He  called 
it  Hortttf  JwrnsBI  but  it  was  nevor  pnUiahed.  He  abo  left 
seven  hundred  figures  of  fiin::i,  and  three  hundred  of  shells. 
A  genus  of  plants  belong im:  to  the  order  of  Aeanthacew, 
was  callcl  in  honour  of  him  Burleria.  (See  Hallery 
liotheea  Botanica ;  Binffravhic  Universelle.) 

BARREN  FLOWERS,  in  boUny,  are  either  those 
whidi  bear  onljr  stamens  without  a  pkrtilt  or  whieh  have 
neither  stamens  nor  pistil.  Flowers  vt  Hbm  former  descrip- 
tion are  Aory  eimmon  :  those  of  the  latter  kind  are  phieflv 
found  in  <jra-ises  am!  sotlfjes,  wliere  they  often  consist  ol' 
notliin  j  more  tlian  a  deforiueil  vale, 

B.IRREN  LAND,  in  agriculture,  is  that  in  which  the 
plants  genct-ally  cutlivated  do  not  prosper  or  arrive  at  ma- 
tting. This  banennen  nay  anse  Irom  various  eauses. 
The  textnwcf  tii*  mU  maj  m  niehr  that  the  moiatnin  «a- 
aential  tovegetitioii  eannot  lieiietnhiad*  er  tiiat  ifaeflbrBS 


of  the  not*  cannot  |>enetrate  in  search  oi  food.  TtM  tt%\  u 
the  case  in  looiie  siliceous  nnds,  the  second  in  rocks  and 

indurated  clny.,,  It  is  Seldom  that  either  ot  these  soils 
can  be  rendered  productive,  so  as  to  repay  the  expense 
of  ctdtivation  unless  under  particular  circumstanecs.  The 
m&ii  barren  sands  will  become  productive  by  iirigation,  and 
in  that  case  the  laboiur  applied  to  improve  their  texture,  \ij 
the  admixture  of  mora  tenacious  earth,  may  be  fully  re- 
paid. Tho  vine  may  be  made  lo  grow  in  the' fissures  of  the 
hardest  rocks,  where  the  climate  is  favourable  ;  and  ter- 
races may  be  formed,  by  whicli  tiie  soil  brought  on  may  bo 
retained ;  but  in  general  loose  sands  Mtd  rnIbb  enght  to  be 
left  to  their  natural  state  of  banenncss. 

There  are.  however,  in  all  eonntriea  tracts  of  land  whieh 
are  barren  and  waste  in  their  present  slalt',  and  whfch,  for 
want  of  better  soils  to  employ  and  feed  an  increasing  popu- 
lation, are  well  worth  improving*  and  wiU  ttUimately  reply 

the  labour  bestowed  on  thcui. 

By  the  third  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Emigration,  in 
1829,  it  appears  that  the  soil  in  the  British  lUnniniona 
way  be  divided  as  follows:— Taking  the  total  surface  of 
England,  Wales.  Scotland.  Ireland,  and  the  British  Is'.nnds, 
at  77,394,433  acres,  only  46.522,970  acres  were  in  cultiva- 
tion, leaving  30,871,463  acres  uncultivated  or  nearly  so. 
Some  part  of  this,  no  doubt,  consists  of  higii  sheep-walks, 
movntains,  bogs,  and  water ;  but  a  large  portion  is  capable 
of  improvement,  by  the  application  of  capiml  and  iiulustry 
The  partiealan  nre  as  below»  and  an  given  in  the  Cem- 
pamm  to  lAe  Ahmnae  km  1829. 


England 
Wales.., 
Scotland . 

Ireland ,  , 
British  ) 
IsI.mdsJ 


Ciath-«ted. 
26.632.000 

r?,  117,000 
s.'.'ea.ouu 
I2,l25,<a0 

383,690 


Cupablr  iif 
ImiirorenwDl. 
3,454.000 
530.000 
5.950,000 

166.000 


t 'MCultivalril, 


UnproCtablr. 

3,256,400 
1,1  ii.j.odO 
8,523,'.'30 
S.416,6C4 

569,469 


Tot^ 

32,342.400 
4,752,000 
19,7.'<8,930 
l».441,M4 

1,1  in,!.-!!) 


1  j.OdO.uOlJ  I  13,s71,-ir,,;  77,394.433 


Looking  at  this  table,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  whether 

so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  British  domi- 
nions in  Europe  may  not  remain  uncultivated  more  from 
want  of  induatry  and  skill,  than  from  ininpeiabla  bar> 
renness. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give,  as  briefly  as  possible,  an  out- 
line of  the  various  means  by  which  even  the  poorest  soils 
may  be  rendered  capable  of  adding  suniething  to  the  general 
stwk  of  footl  necessary  lor  a  lari^e  and  iiu  leasini;  popula- 
iation.  The  question  as  lo  the  policy  of  cultivating  such 
lands  in  preference  to  importing  supplies  of  foreign  grain, 
is  not  here  considered.  Our  olyect  is  to  shew  how  banen 
lands  roav  ho  improved,  whenever  such  inprovement  may 
be  deemed  expedient. 

Some  lands  are  barren  in  consequence  of  noxious  ingre- 
dients in  the  soil,  which  by  their  chemical  action  oti  the  food 
ut  plants,  or  on  tht^ir  minute  fibres,  prevent  their  grow  tli  and 
render  them  sickly  and  abortive.  These  having  been  ascer* 
tained  by  careful  analysis,  must  be  deprived  of  their  noacioua 
qualities  by  chemical'  means,  one  of  the  most  obvious  of 
which  is  burning  or  baking.  Naturo  has  supplied  a  gene- 
ral and  complete  antidote  to  acid  combinations,  in  lime,  one 
of  tho  most  abundant  of  mineral  produi-tions.  There  are 
lew  bad  Mills  which  lime  will  not  improve.  The  uiu^t  com- 
mon substances  found  in  barren  soils  are  different  co;  .1  .n  i 
tions  of  metals,  principally  iron,  with  sulphur  and  acids: 
quick  lime  either  decomposes  all  these,  or  renders  them  in- 
no<  uous.  .Another  substance  is  tannin,  or  tho  BStrin<jent 
pnuciple,  which  is  of  vegetable  origin,  and  by  prc\  entiiig 
tho  solubility  of  vegetable  fibres,  Iransfurms  them  into  an 
inliammable  substance,  well  known  by  the  uame  of  peat 
or  nOM.  This,  likewise,  is  readilv  corrected  by  the  sana 
meani»  and  eKperienea  haa  proved  that  of  all  subetanaaa 
whieh  can  be  obtained  in  sufletent  quantities,  lime  is 
tho  most  >'aluah1e  as  an  improver  of  bod  soil>.  But  the  dif 
terent  substances  of  which  a  soil  is  comjwx  d  may  he  per- 
fectlv  innocuous  to  veLTciatiun,  and  yet  the  barreniier-s  may 
not  bo  the  kss,  it  the  supply  or  circulation  of  moisture  bo 
deficient,  or  excessive.  Th»  must  therefore  be  tho  first 
oonsifleration,  befcwe  any  improvement  is  attempted ;  and  if 
snlBeiimt  moiatuie  eannot  he  supplied,  or  superfluous  i»> 
nvradtallolliBrattamiitowmonly  be  lost  labour.  Intra 
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pical  climates,  irrigation  is  the  chief  ftourc«  of  fertility,  and 
the  most  expensive  works  ba'e  been  constructed,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  to  supply  the  land  with  water 
as  occasion  requires.  In  northern  and  nioister  climates,  the 
foundation  of  all  improvements,  in  the  soil  is  a  proper  cAitlet 
to  superfluous  water.  These  two  subject*  will  be  treated  in 
the  articles  Irrigation  and  Draining. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  moisture  has  been  regulated, 
and  that  the  land  is  to  be  brouf^ht  into  cultivation,  the  first 
thing  to  Iw  done  is  to  remove  obstructions  and  impediments, 
whether  they  be  rocks,  stones,  trees,  or  shrubs,  or  only  the 
heath  and  coarse  grasses  which  generally  cover  waste  lands. 
Rocks  may  be  quarried  or  blown,  and  so  may  stones  too 
largo  to  be  removed  whole,  and  the  fragments  will  often  lie 
useful  in  building  the  necessary  farm  olllnes,  or  making 
fences  to  divide  the  land  into  fields  of  convenient  dimen- 
sions, and  especially  to  keep  olf  animals  from  destroying 
the  crops.  A  simple  method  of  getting  rid  of  large  stones 
is  to  dig  a  deep  hole  by  the  side  of  them,  as  near  as  possible, 
and  roll  them  in,  so  that  they  may  lie  buried  at  least  two 
feet  below  the  surface.  If  they  can  be  removed,  this  may 
be  done  by  means  of  a  common  triangle  with  a  windlass  and 
pulley,  raising  them  on  a  low  carriage  with  broad  wheels, 
such  as  is  used  for  heav>'  timber.  If  the  nature  of  the 
stones  is  lamellated,  and  they  will  split,  wedges  of  soft  iron 
driven  into  holes  mailu  in  the  direction  of  the  layers  readily 
divide  them  into  Hat  pieces  extremely  convenient  for  use. 
A  very  powerful  wedge  for  this  purpose  is  an  iron  cylinder 
cut  tlirough  the  axis  mto  two  pieces,  between  which  a  thin 
iron  or  steel  wedge  is  inserted  :  a  hole  is  bored  in  the  stone 
of  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  when  this 
cylinder  and  wedge  are  put  into  it,  the  wedge  is  driven  in 
with  repeated  smart  strokes  of  a  hammer.  Several  such 
wedges,  placed  in  a  line,  will  split  large  masses  of  the  hardest 
granite,  and  next  to  gunpowder,  are  the  roost  efficacious  in- 
struments for  that  purpose.  Trees  must  be  grubbed  up  by 
the  roots,  and  it  saves  labour  to  cut  the  roots  below  the  ground 
while  the  tree  is  standing,  and  draw  the  tree  over  by  means 
of  ropes  fixed  to  the  top ;  the  stem  becomes  a  lever,  by  which 
the  roots  are  more  ea«.ily  drawn  out.  The  Bern  machine, 
which  has  been  so  often  described,  was  invented  for  this 
purpose :  it  pushes  the  tree  over,  and  lifts  it  at  the  same  time. 
Useless  shrubs  arc  readily  cut  down,  and  serve  for  fuel ;  their 
roots  arc  seldom  diflicult  to  grub  up :  a  simple  and  powerful 
instrument  for  this  purpose  is  a  very  strong  iron  three- 
pronged  fork,  having  the  prongs  twenty  inches  long,  and  a 
strong  ashen  handle,  twenty  feet  long,  fixed  firmly  into  it,  to 
the  end  of  which  a  rope  is  fastened  ;  this  is  driven  obliquely 
under  the  roots,  and  by  means  of  a  log  as  a  fulcrum  it  forms 
a  lever  when  pulled  down  by  the  ropes. 


There  arc  two  methods  by  which  the  heath  and  grass  of 
the  surface  may  be  got  rid  of,  by  mowing  them  close  to  the 
gDund,  and  ploughing  in  the  roots,  or  by  paring  the  surface 
and  burning  it.  Each  mode  has  had  its  strenuous  advocates, 
and  has  been  alternately  praised  and  reprobated.  A  little 
consideration  will  soon  settle  this  point.  If  the  soil  consists 
of  clay  or  loam  containing  the  yellow  ore  of  iron,  and  if  the 
ashes,  after  the  ?ods  have  l>ccn  burned  in  heaps,  arc  of  a  bright 
rcil  colour,  the  effect  of  burning  the  surface  will  bo  gene- 
rally advantageous,  evcii  where  the  soil  is  already  deficient 
in  vegetable  matter ;  for  the  fire  will  do  more  good  in  cor- 


recting the  crude  qualities  of  the  soil,  than  the  small  qaui- 

tity  of  vegetable  matter  which  is  dispersed  would  have 
done,  had  it  been  decomposed  in  the  most  favourable  man- 
ner, and  the  tough  roots  of  the  heath  which  are  reduced  to 
ashes  would  have  taken  a  very  long  time  to  decay,  and 
would  have  been  a  constant  impediment  to  the  plough.  But 
if  the  soil  is  a  sharp  sand,  and  the  ashes  are  white  and  loose, 
burning  destroys  the  small  portion  of  clay  and  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  without  compensating  the  loss  by  any 
advantage,  and  in  this  case  burning  the  surface  is  inexpe- 
dient. The  roots  of  the  heath  must  be  grubbed  up  by 
spades  and  mattocks,  or  by  means  of  a  strong  plough  ;  they 
may  then  be  gatlicred  and  burned,  but  the  grass  must  be 
ploughed  in,  and  not  toodeep  at  first,  that  it  may  soon  rot ;  a 
coating  of  lime  ploughed  in  will  accelerate  the  decay  of  the 
grass.  This  kind  of  soil  requires  the  addition  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  to  supply  the  humus  in  which  it  is  de- 
ficient, and  the  principal  attention  must  be  directed  to  thu 
object. 

When  the  surface  is  very  uneven,  so  as  to  form  hillocks  - 
and  hollows,  in  which  the  water  is  apt  to  stagnate,  levelling 
is  a  necessary  process.  The  most  effectual  way  of  doing 
this  is  by  the  wheelbarrow  and  shovel,  provided  the  dia- 
tanco  to  which  the  earth  is  to  be  wheeled  does  not  exceed 
a  hundred  yards.  The  surface  should  be  first  pared  off,  and 
put  in  heaps  or  rows,  to  be  replaced  when  the  operation  of 
levelling  has  been  performed,  in  order  that  the  best  earth, 
impregnated  more  or  less  witli  vegetable  matter,  may  not 
be  buried  under  the  poorer  »ul>»oil.  If  the  soil  is  loose  and 
sandy,  it  may  be  very  expeditiously  levelled  by  an  instru- 
ment in  use  in  Flanders,  which  they  call  a  moliebart.  It 


is  a  largo  wooden  shovel,  shod  with  iron,  having  a  long 
handle :  about  the  middle  of  this  shovel,  which  is  convex 
at  the  bottom,  are  two  books,  one  on  each  side,  to  which 
chains  are  fixed,  which  unite  at  the  bar  to  which  the  traces 
of  a  horse  or  hurxes  are  to  bo  attached  :  a  rope  fixed  to  tho 
end  of  the  bundle  completes  the  instrument.  A  man  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  it  raises  the  handle,  and  the  sbovtl 
entors  the  ground,  and  is  filled  by  the  horse  going  on.  By 
depressing  the  handle,  the  load  is  made  to  slide  on  the 
rounded  bottom  of  the  shovel,  till  it  arrives  at  the  place  where 
it  is  to  be  deposited.  By  letting  the  handle  go.  retaining 
the  rope,  the  whole  is  upset  instantly,  turning  over  on  the 
edge :  the  handle  strikes  on  the  bar,  and  the  load  is  left 
behind  in  a  heap.  By  pulling  the  rope,  the  whole  instru- 
ment resumes  its  original  position,  and  is  brought  back  to  the 
place  from  which  the  earth  is  to  be  taken  again,  without  any 
loss  of  time,  or  the  slightest  stoppage  of  the  horses.  About 
five  cwts.  of  loose  earth  may  be  thus  moved  at  each  time. 
By  means  of  this  machine  the  small  fields  in  Flanders  are 
raised  about  two  feet  or  more  in  the  centre,  and  the  ground 
laid  convex,  sloping  in  every  direction  to  let  the  water  run 
off.  Thus  also  the  soil  of  tlio  headlands,  which  accumulates 
by  the  repeated  turnings  of  tho  plough  in  our  fields,  might 
be  carried  back  to  the  middle,  or  spread  evenly  over  the 
ground.  A  patent  has  been  lately  obtained  in  France  for  an 
improved  instrument  of  this  kind,  which  has  two  large  wheels 
for  such  grounds  as  will  not  readily  allow  the  moliebart  to 
slide  over  it  It  is  mure  complicated,  but  as  it  may  afford 
useful  suggestions,  and  bo  impoved  and  simplified,  we  give 
a  drawing  and  description  of  it. 

A  is  tho  box  or  shovel  to  contain  the  earth,  the  bottom  of 
which  opens  to  release  the  load  ;  B  B  two  handles  ;  C  ropes 
to  keep  thu  box  steady ;  d  a  windlass,  with  e  a  ratrlied 
wheel  to  raise  the  box  when  full ;  X  is  the  axle  on  which 
the  second  wheel  runs,  which  has  been  taken  off  to  show 
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It  iiiwtfsl  iNongbt 
into  gensnl  use,  but  the  experimento  and*  witn  il  a* 


to  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 

Tliu  land  beinji  now  inclosed,  foncoil,  antl  drairnKl 
where  requisite,  olniturles  to  the  pluugii  removed,  und 
in  a  tolerably  level  state,  it  remains  only  to 
bow  it  .may  be  moet  advuitageoualy  cultivmted, 

in  the  ami  to  rem^  the  lint  mnd  fcmt  ootlay.   

lands  which  have  lam  waste  for  apes  for  want  of  n  proper 
spirit  of  enterprisf,  are  found  to  consist  of  a  tulorable 
flupth  of  moderately  iVrtile  larth.  Those  must  bo  treated 
like  a  garden  nowly  formed,  and  trenched  as  deep  as  pos- 
sible ;  mere  exposure  to  the  air  and  frost  will  often  make 
them  hinhljr  prodnetivik  and  in  this  «•■•  the  ooly  eutfam 
neeewaTy  ia  not  to  exhenit  th—  nt  twt ;  on  tiie  eontraiy, 
their  fertility  should  he  increased  bjfMieh  crops  and  manurine 
as  will  always  restore  more  hunma  than  has  beon  consurned 
by  vegetation.  It  is  too  comraon  an  i  rmr  with  those  who 
have  made  a  great  outlay,  to  be  impatient,  and  expert  too 
rapiid  a  replacement  of  the  capital  laid  oot  IWa  makes 
thmm  warn  while  •nna  in  pmCsrenoe  to  mto  and  legumes ; 
and  M  freah  earft  is  gwimlly  very  ptodnetite.  especially 
in  straw,  tlu'v  ima^iie  the  land  to  be  of  a  bettor  quality 
liiaii  It  really  is.  ami  soon  exhaust  it,  by  whirh  they  Iojms 
infinitely  nvire'  in  tin-  enti  than  if  they  Ix'pan  with  roots  and 
sroen  crops,  and  raised  a  quantity  of  manure  by  the  stock 
nd  «n  Ubiok,  Line  eieitoa  new  land  wonderfully,  sad  no 

in  tfie  soil  or  added  st  the  sune  tfane.  The  Ihne  renders 

the  natural  humus  soluble  and  active,  and,  if  put  on  inju- 
diciously, will  soon  leave  none  for  future  crops.  Bone-dust 
will  raise  a  better  crop  of  turnips  than  lime  alone  ;  but  bone- 
dust,  or.  what  is  better,  coarsely -bruised  bones,  are  chiefly 
of  use  in  raising  the  first  crop  of  tamips.  They  riiould 
therefore  be  used  sparingly,  unless  they  can  be  obtained 
very  cheap,  and  only  on  %ht  loams  or  sands.  Mixed  with 
ashes  in  a  heap,  and  allowed  to  heat»  tbej  beeome  nroah 
more  efficacious. 

But  after  all  the  expense  of  ekaring  the  land  and  pre- 
paring it  for  cultivation,  it  mff  yet  be  of  such  a  quaU^  as 
to  dishearten  the  impnnw.  We  shall  take  an  example  from 
two  kinds  of  soil  very  comraon  in  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  The  one  is  (^nerally  called  sandy  heath  soil,  the 
other  is  peat  or  moor,  both  <iuite  unimMlucitve  till  they  are 
improved ;  and  yet  vast  tracts  ot  both  have  been  broui^ht 
into  cultivation,  and  aiecovend  with  a  rich  harvest,  in  spite 
of  their  natural  barrenMaa.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  declared, 
on  amalyris,  that  the  soil  of  BagahoC  Heafli,  hi  fta  natural 
state,  was  ^e  most  barren  soil  in  England ;  yet  great  por- 
tions of  this  barren  soil  are  now  covered  with  thrivmg  plant- 
ations, interspersed  with  i;rccn  fields.  The  methods  used 
to  brin^  this  land  into  cultivation  will  serve  as  an  example 
Ibr  sdl  snalar  soils.  The  surface  soil  of  the  heath  consists  of 
sand,  gnvel,  ai^  light  loam,  strongly  impregnated  with  a 
yellow  earbmiate  and  sulphate  of  iron ;  ttie  snbsoil  is  gene- 
rally a  stiffer  loam.  Tln^  water  which  percolates  the  upper 
atratom  dissolves  a  portion  uf  the  iruu  by  means  of  the  car- 
bosiii  Mid,  and  tUi  iron,  mixed  with  earth,  is  sknrly  deposited 


in  a  thin  layer  on  Ae  ImuefTwHis  anbsoil,  wImw  H  takes  a 

hard  crystallizefl  form,  railed  the  irnn  pan,  absolutely  im- 
per\'ious  to  moisture :  and  until  this  pan  be  broken,  no  cul- 
tivation can  take  place.  Trenching  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary  wherever  this  pan  exists  at  a  small  depth  under 
the  surface.  A  part  of  the  sub.soil  being  brought  to  the 
soHaoe  greatly  improvea  the  texture  of  tM  sand,  and  then 
the  salts  of  mn  nrast  be  decomposed  and  the  add  neotral- 

ized  by  lime  or  chalk.  Manure  is  now  the  principal  object, 
and,  if  it  canni't  be  ubtaincd  from  neii.'hlx)uring  towns,  or 
from  old  cultivatiMl  lands  near  at  hand,  the  progress  will  be 
very  slow.  Planting  trees,  especially  the  fir  and  the  larch, 
is  then  the  only  resource ;  but  where  manure  and  calcareous 
earth,  either  in  the  firm  of  chalk,  marl,  or  lime,  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  land  way  he  ealtlvated  and  improved  in  the 
foU'twiiit;  manner.  Lay  nn  a  good  coating  of  ch.ilk  or  inarl 
before  winter,  and  plough  it  in  with  a  shallow  fuirow. 
In  spring,  plough  again  defi'cr.  mixing  the  calcareous  earth 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  soil  by  frequent  harrowings: 
all  the  dung  that  can  have  been  collected  mu^t  be  laid  on 
and  ploughed  in  by  tbe  end  of  Mi^.  In  June,  drill  tnmip- 
seed  with  honoMtost.  if  possible,  in  rows  not  too  distant; 
say  twilve  inches,  if  the  soil  is  very  poor,  but  wider 
in  proportion  as  it  is  of  belter  quality.  These,  as  soon  as 
they  arc  in  the  rough  leaf,  must  be  carefully  howl  till  tluy 
nearly  cover  the  ground.  They  must  be  fed  off  by  sheep  m 
the  following  winter  and  spring :  the  dung  of  the  fHitBf 
must  be  ploughed  in  with  a  shallow  forrow  aa  aoon  aa  noa- 
Bible  after  the  sheep  are  removed.  The  qnaKty  of  the  first 
crop  will  decide  whether  a  rro])  of  om  may  ho  ventured  on 
in  the  second  year,  in  w  hich  case  tartanan  oats  are  found 
the  best  suited  to  .such  lanil :  liut,  if  the  turnips  were  not  a 
very  good  crop,  a  second  crop  of  the  same,  or  of  cole,  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  to  be  again  fed  off,  will  be  much  better  hus- 
bandry ;  and  until  the  soil  shows  an  evident  improvenent 
in  colour  and  texture,  the  most  that  can  be  expected  is  a 
crop  of  turnips  and  oats  alternately.  As  s(>)n  as  the  ground 
has,  by  frequent  tillage  and  manuring,  become  of  a  uniform 
and  somewhat  mellow  texture,  the  fii-st  (  pportunity  must 
be  taken  to  lay  it  down  with  white  clover  and  perennial 
grasses,  and  let  it  remain  in  pasture  two  or  three  years  with- 
out mowing.  'When  it  is  next  broken  up,  it  may  be  treated 
as  the  old  cultivateil  lands  of  a  similar  nuality  usually  are. 

If  a  well-cultivated  farm  is  near,  ana  a  sufTirient  stqiply 
of  manure  can  bo  raised  upon  it,  by  converting  a  portion  of 
it  into  artificial  meadows,  or  keeping  it  under  green  crops,  so 
that  an  increased  quantity  of  stock  may  be  maintained,  the 
land  to  be  improved  may  be  soon  brought  into  a  prodm  tivo 
state,  without  robbing  the  old  land  to  make  the  new,  as  is 
too  often  done.  Nothing  has  so  rapid  an  effect  in  removing 
sterility  as  the  free  u-o  of  the  urine  of  mnle,  and  the 
draining  of  dunghills,  collected  and  allowed  to  tcrniLiit  in 
covered  tanks;  but  this  can  only  be  obtained  bv  keeping 
cattle  stalled  and  fed  with  provender  brought  to  them. 
TUs  is  the  great  secret  of  the  fertility  of  the  once  poor, 
barm  hesdis  of  Flanders.  In  different  situations  it  may 
not  be  praeti'able  to  procure  sufficient  manure,  at  least 
at  tOB^  and  the  pngreas  will  be  nuA  dower.    In  this 
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caso  the  seeds  of  rye,  ttures,  beans,  buck-«hcat,  and  other 
Buoculent  plants,  mint  be  sown,  and  the  crop  ploughed  in 
whan  in  UaasoDi  2  potatoetud  other  roots  may  be  taised, 
to  be  eonsnraed  hj  cattle  and  swine,  in  slieds  built  for  the 

Surpose  near  at  hand,  anJ  t\i  ry  n  t ms  t'li'  in<;eiiuity  rnn 
evise  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  iis  niui-h  niamiro 
as  possible.  Tliis  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  laixJ  at  onre,  but 
mixed  up  in  heaps  with  sodit  and  parings  ot  the  surface, 
witib  the  ashes  of  roots  burned,  and  with  lime,  and  when 
thoroughly  inoorporated  by  ft«quent  tamiDg.  mixing,  and 
repeated  watering  widi  liquid  manttre. «  l^ood  coat  should 
be  put  on  the  land  at  once,  as  far  as  it  will  fjo:  for  one 
acre  broacht  into  a  tolerably  fertile  stato  will  repay  the  cost 
bettor  tl.  ii:  iii  uiy  imperfectly  improveil ;  and  by  proceeding,' 

iradualiy  in  ihui  way,  more  land  wiU  be  brought  into  a  state 
t  tor  cultivation  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  and  at  less 
exptfsae,  than  oould  have  been  dome  by  beginning  with 
too  nueh  at  Unt 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  a  largo  extent  of  very 
poor  sandy  soil  into  eultivation  at  once,  as  may  be  the  case 
wliere  labour  is  cheap,  it  would  be  impossible  to  jirixnire  the 
requisite  quantity  of  manure  to  insure  any  return  ihr  xho 
outlay.  In  that  case  there  is  a  simple  remedy,  which, 
in  the  end,  is  very  advantageous ;  it  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
broom  and  fiuse,  whieh  wOl  readily  eome  up>.  and.  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  not  only  be  of  some  value  to 
cut  for  iViel  for  bakers,  but  in  the  meantime  have  greatly 
improved  the  nature  of  the  i^oil,  especially  that  which  has 
been  trenched,  by  tbu  quunltty  of  vegetable  substance  con- 
tained in  the  roots  and  their  fibres,  and  also  in  the  leaves  and 
tender  stems  wlucb  have  decayed  and  dropped  during  the 
three  years  that  dw  land  has  been  eoveved  wtth  Uiese  plants. 
Th  r-  ,  ut  all  events,  will  more  than  repay  the  interest  of  the 
iuoiiey  expended  in  trenching,  and  the  future  improvement 
will  go  on  ij  iiv  ii  n:  tn  rapidly  tlian  if  the  [ground  had  been 
treated  as  i:t  recommended  above  when  first  broken  up. 
This  practice  also  is  taken  from  our  SB^iouB  and  tndua- 
trioos  neigbboufs  the  Flemish. 

¥niat  Eaa  been  said  of  a  poor  heath,  or  sandy  loam,  is 
applicable  to  every  kind  of  unproductive  soil,  difference  of 
composition  and  texture  being  kept  in  view.  Poor,  wet, 
stiff  lands  must  be  divide<l  hy  deep  ditches,  ploughed  in 
high  rul^es,  and  be  as  much  as  possible  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  t Vost :  instead  of  turnips,  grasses  must  be  sown, 
such  as  suit  the  soil.  Paring  and  burning  the  surface  nro 
nera  generally  useful  in  the  lint  instance,  and  may  some- 
times De  repeated  with  advantage.  Such  soils,  in  the  end, 
are  best  calculated  for  permanent  meadows ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tial to  pet  them  int  )  a  sound  and  fertile  slate  by  tillage  and 
manuruig,  ikiid  by  cleanup  theui  uf  all  the  roots  and  seudi, 
of  weeds  before  they  he  laid  down  with  grass-seeds,  which 
must  therefore  be  dom  with  a  first  crop  alter  a  clean  fallow, 
or.  which  is  stiU  better,  wilhottt  any  crop  of  com  at  all.  and 
kept  free  from  coarser  grasses  by  hand- weeding.  Inocu- 
lating grass  is  by  far  the  readiest  way  ut  producing  a 
permanent  sward.    [See  Gra!>s  and  Inoculation.] 

There  i.s  another  kind  of  barren  mhI,  wlueh  extends  over 
large  tracts  in  northern  climates,  well  known  by  the  name 
of  pent,  or  moor.  Tins  being  chieiiy  composed  of  vegetable 
matter,  la  too  loose  in  its  texture  for  any  vigoioUH  vegetation. 
But,  besides,  it  is  of  on  ioaolobliB,  astraig«ot  P»tun,  highly 
unfit  fbr  the  increase  and  nmiridinMntof  plants.  Moon  being 
^enevalh  situated  in  valleys  between  mountains,  draining  off 
the  superlluous  water  is  the  first  and  indispensable  operation 
before  any  improvement  of  them  can  be  thought  of.  The 
next  thing  is  to  compress  the  soft  soil  into  a  more  sohd 
state ;  and  for  this  purpose  any  kind  of  earth  or  gravel  is 
ittefkil  by  its  mere  pramure.   The  surface  may 

be  bnmed  in  wHi,  and  the  ashes  will  greatly  improve  the 
rcinrdnder.  T.inu'.  !i;  11;.  mar.,  or  shells,  are  the  specific 
correctors  of  the  quuLly  and  texture.  By  the  help  o I  these, 
the  soft  mass,  which  can  only  be  stirred  with  a  spade  by 
men  standing  on  boards,  is  mode  to  produce  abundant  crops 
of  potatoes  and  oats ;  and.  gradually  condensing,  a  more 
«ulDpact  soil  is  fonned.  which  soon  bears  the  tread  of  men 
and  e^en  cattle;  and  then,  properly  speaking,  the  culti- 
vation may  be  said  to  begin.  The  i,Meal  object  to  pre\eiit 
the  absorption  of  too  much  moi  -.turc  by  t!ie  >till  uncou«)- 
iii:  1:1  .1  II. ass,  winch  is  effected  by  cuttin;;  numeruus  and 
deep  ditches  in  every  direction,  with  proper  outlets  kept 
earefuUy  open :  at  tlie  sametime guarding  against  the  opposite 
extreme  of  diyiug  this  spongy  substance  too  much,  u  it  is 
dry  at  top,  ana  moist  but  iiotbogev  a  foot  bdov  the  ioiboe. 


it  will  be  in  the  best  state  to  improve  and  consolidate.  It  is 
surprising  how  soon  a  peat  moits,  of  little  more  solidity  than 
a  bog,  can  be  rendend  perfectly  firm,  and  bear  even  loaded 
waggons  on  its  surlhee.  It  often  happens,  where  there  is  a 
command  of  (rood  water  which  can  be  broufjht  above  the 
level  of  the  old  peat  mos«,  that  it  may  W  oonverted  inti<  a 
most  productive  water-meadow.  All  thul  is  required  is, 
that  the  upper  soil,  artiticially  produced,  be  not  broken 
through,  and  that  the  bottom  b«  well  drained. 

We  have  oidy  given  brief  hints  and  ontUnes  to  those  who 
may  be  indined  to  render  luids  produetive  wUeh  have 
hitherto  been  barren.  The  certain  cost  and  probable  im- 
provement must  he  well  calculated  and  compared  to  avoid 
disappointment  and  loss.  As  these  depend  on  the  pcctiliar 
curcumstances  of  each  case,  it  is  imp<»sible  to  give  any 
general  idea  of  them.  But,  by  beginning  on  a  small  and 
expetimental  scale  at  first,  and  proceeding  cautiously,  now 
modes  of  kesenittg  tiie  expense  of  many  of  the  operatioim 
will  be  suggested,  errors  will  be  avoided,  and  some  i^iin 
practical  trrouiul  of  calculation  will  be  obtained. 

That  there  is  a  great  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  no  one  can 
doubt,  who  sees  at  what  expense  lavouiite  barreu  &pots  ure 
improved ;  and  a  scanty  harvest  on  land  created,  as  it  were, 
by  art,  i>leases  the  proprislor  more  than  the  most  abundant 
which  his  riehoet  lands  ean  pradnee. 

Many  a  fortune,  no  doubt,  has  been  impaired  by  rash 
speculations  and  too  sanguine  hopes ;  but,  without  this  spirit 
of  improvement,  few  soils,  except  the  very  richest,  would  ever 
have  been  cultivate,  until  the  wants  of  a  population  ^ater 
than  the  richest  lands  oould  feed  had  forced  the  eoltivalum 
of  those  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  in  the  tillage  of  venr  poor 
soils,  ehiefly,  timt  those  improvements  in  the  utensils  and 
operations  of  husbandry  have  been  suggested  and  invented, 
without  which  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  British  do- 
minions, and  of  u  considerable  part  of  Europe,  could  never 
be  cultivated  to  any  advantage,  much  less  afford  rent  to  a 
proprietor,  or  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  the  nation. 

The  unproductive  state  of  wast*  lands  in  many  populons 
countries  hss  suggested  the  emphnrment  of  the  poor  and 
friendless  on  their  improvement,  and  it  has  been  thought  a 
more  enlightened  charity  to  expend  the  money,  which  would 
otherwise  be  given  in  simple  temporary  relief,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  labour  of  paupers  available  to  their 
future  comfort  and  independence.  In  some  places  portions 
of  land  have  been  giveu  absolutely,  or  at  a  nominal  rent, 
to  paupers,  in  eidar  uat  they  might  cultivate  and  gradually 
improve  them;  SAd  where  the  soil  is  naturally  good,  and 
requires  only  to  be  worked  and  tilled,  the  plan  has  been  at- 
tended witli  l:i  i".  success.  But  where  a  iiarren  waste  can 
only  be  improv  ed  by  axtificial  manures  and  expensive  opera- 
tiops,  it  is  folly  to  expect  this  to  be  done  by  labour  alone, 
without  considerable  capital;  and  neither  the  judicious 
managers  of  publie  Itands,  nor  pnidnt  speculators  on  their 
own  account,  will  venture  to  lay  oat  much  capital  on  the 
chance  and  with  the  hope  that  a  naturaUy  indownt  and  idle 
class  of  men  shall  make  it  productive  etthar  to  theuMaWcs 
or  those  who  have  advanced  the  funds. 

The  establishment  of  a  pau]>cr  colony  at  Frcderikaoord, 
in  theprovmce  of  Drenthe  in  Holland,  noUced  b^  Mr.  Jacobs, 
and  or  which  a  short  aeeoimt  may  ha  fbund  in  the  Com' 
panion  to  the  Almtauut/or  1 829,  seems  to  contradict  this 
opinion ;  but  until  we  shall  have  a  little  longer  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  plan,  we  cannot  consider  tins  i  xj»  rt- 
ment  as  decisive.  The  colony  must  necessarily  increase  the 
ptipulation,  which  is  uh-eady  redundant,  and  may,  in  the 
end,  produce  asemmary  uf  paupers.* 

A  jxirtion  of  good  land,  let  at  a  ftir  rent  to  a  poor  family, 
with  a  little  pecuniary  ■rr"*"**  atlist,iiLthe  ninhasaef  a 
cow  or  pigs,  and  provisions,  mitil  the  laaid  pnibees  fbod  for 
the  family,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  will  occasion  much 
less  expense,  aud  will  in  <:eneral  be  attended  with  les^  lo** 
and  fewer  casualties  then  the  imjirovenu  iit  of  poor  san(l>  and 
heaths,  however  judicious  may  be  the  management ;  and 
the  ground  oonverted  into  a  garden  will  tnovease  much  more 
rapidly  in  value,  thm  an  oqvol  quantity,  oqgmaUy  worth 
nothing,  can  ever  be  made  worth  by  three  times  the  labour 

bestowed.  Let  t!;e  rich  then  be  imprnvers  of  wa^'.c-. 
and  the  pour  lay  out  their  surplus  labour  on  more  graluim 
toils. 

•  Jtnc*  writln ff  th*  »bo«»  ol«<T«ation«.  «(•  imiirufnnel  tliat  Uw  B»l(i»* 
SOVcrniB.- M  In-  ,;ivimi  uji  iho  I'l-m  "t  i.i  ii'.  r  cvniin:.  *,  ...fwliicJi  litem  mrte 
nxvtoA  in  Hclgium.  uvt  iuTiuj;  fuiiiul  (lirm  to  KU'tmcr  ti>e  MUguia*  cZ{M«t*- 
Mom  Bf  Hmw  fcn  yngmi  ttwlr  nsWihwwit  Hwm  M  MaOetS  mm 
MtltnMi^ 
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It  in  near  increasing  manufactures,  wbeie  land  aoquirea 
a  greater  value,  that  barren  land  is  soon  converted  into  fer- 
tile fieldit.  It  it  there,  also,  that  the  improvement  of  waste 
land*  ii  mott  piofitalile,  uui  the  neighbourhoods  of  Aber- 
deen, Birmingham,  Manchestet,  and  Sheffield,  anion;;  muiiy 
uthers,  fiimisb  examples  of  the  greatest  industn^  and  per- 
severance in  overaoming  the  natural  barrenness  of  the  soil. 
Even  Chat  Mou»  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, which 
was  lately  nothing  hot  s  qoaking  body  of  peat  to  a  great 
depth,  is  beginning  to  be  covered  with  green  fields  and 
farm  buildings,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway.  To  those  engaged  in 
these  improvements  this  article  may  not  be  altogether  unin- 
teresting. We  refer  fur  further  information  to  the  commu- 
nioations,  sorveys,  and  ropofts  made  to  tiw  Boaid  of 
euHora,  ind  to  Tarioni  ntidei  to  tiw  Ramur't  iSl^ffamn*, 
uaA  the  AnnaU  of  Agricuhurr,  by  A.  Young 

In  order  to  encourage  iho  cultivation  of  jjoor  wastes,  and 
at  the  saiiiL'  time  to  secure  tho  rifjht  to  tithes,  when  tlie  land 
should  have  been  fully  improved,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 

£as«Myi  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (2  and  3  Edw.  VI.  c  13), 
jr  which  banrn  and  kaaUt  land  bmoght  into  enltivation, 
and  eon vw ted  into  anblo  famd  ornMidoir,  afaaU  nay  tithe 
of  corn  and  hay  after  seven  years  from  the  first  cultivation, 
which  soems  to  release  such  lands  from  all  claims  for  tithes 
during  that  perio<l,  other  than  had  been  paid  before  in  iia 
waste  state  viz.,  that  of  wool,  lamb,  and  the  milk  or  young 
of  cattle  depastured  on  it.  But  by  the  interpretation  given 
to  lbs  aoraa  of  the  statute  in  Hfaral  inmoitaQt  deeUom* 
it  fa  only  tlie  very  poonH  toiU,  wlmh  mil  prodnea  nothing 
without  extraordinary  nianurin^j.  and  which  are  suapte  na- 
tura  »t*rilei,  which  have  ciyo)  ed  this  exemption  :  hut  wockI- 
land  grubbed  up,  commotu  inclosed,  fens  drained,  and  lands 
rocovend  from  the  sea  by  embankments,  at  a  great  expense, 
unless  pRrtaetadby  an  especial  aotof  parliament  obtained 
for  tlM  pnrpoae,  are  aulifect  to  a  pajnnant  of  on«4entb  of  the 
produce,  or  an  equivaleDt  oompoaitkn,  iinm  the  first  year 
that  iiiiv  fTiifi  is  j!ri)(li!f'nl  upon  them. 

B.\RRI,  GIR ALDUS  DE,  or  SYLVESTER  GI- 
RALUU8,  more  generally  known  hy  the  name  of  Giral- 
Dus  Cambrknsis,  was  descended  from  an  illustrioui.  Uncage. 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  WiUiam  de  Barri,  by  Angharatb, 
daughter  of  Neita*  daughter  of  Rhjrs  ap  Theodor,  Prince 
of  South  Walea,  and  was  bom  in  or  mhoat  1146.  at  the 
castle  of  Manorbeer,  in  Pemhrokeshtr-^  Being  a  younuer 
brother,  and  intemled  for  the  church,  he  was  sent  to  St. 
David's,  wliere  his  uncle,  David  Fitzijcrald,  at  that  time 
bishop  of  the  see,  undertook  the  care  of  liis  education. 
Giraldus,  in  the  Itiitoiy  of  his  own  life,  acknowledges  that 
in  early  jooth  he  was  too  negligant  and  playful,  but  bis 
unole  and  his  nnnten  reraonttnted  so  sluvnly  with  him 
that  ho  became  dil^Li  and  siX)n  8urpa--isea  his  fellow- 
students.  AVhen  tvveiiiy  years  of  atre  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  throe  years,  and 
acquired  j^at  fame  for  his  skill  in  rhetoric  and  the  belles- 
lettres.  On  his  return  to  England,  about  It 72.  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  preferment  both  in  England 
and  Wales.  He  now  devoted  his  whole  mind  to  promote 
he  interests  of  the  church.  Fin  In-  t!iat  the  Welsh  were 
very  reluctant  m  paying  tithes  ot  \m>o1  and  cheesie  (more 
particularly  in  the  districts  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan),  he 
applied  to  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  obtained 
ue  appointment  of  legate  in  Wales  to  rectify  these  and 
other  abnaea.  He  executed  this  commission  with  gveat 
spirit  and  snecess.  He  likewise  attempted  to  refbrm  the 
morals  of  the  clergy,  and  was  peculiarly  severe  against  all 
priests  who  had  wives ;  these  he  called  concubineii,  and  in- 
sisted upon  their  dismission.  The  old  archdeacon  of  Breck- 
nock, who  opposed  his  remonstrances  on  this  account,  was 
at  lliat  anapcnded,  and  afkerwards  deprived,  a  sufficient 
maintenanoe  only  heing  assigned  to  him  from  his  former 
preferment,  whien  was  bestow^  upon  the  officious  legate. 

On  the  death  of  David  Kic/.gcrald  hi^i  uncle,  the  canons 
of  St.  David's  met  in  oiuncil,  and,  after  a  long  debate,  elected 
Giraldus  to  be  his  successor ;  but  the  archdeacon  thinking 
the  election  made  too  hastily,  and  not  aececding  to  the 
usual  ftmu.  went  on  the  following  morning  to  the  diapter, 
and,  contrary  to  the  adviee  of  bis  fHends,  renounced  it. 
His  reason  was  that  the  necessary  application  had  not  been 
previou.sly  made  to  the  king  or  his  justiciary  for  the  royal 
asi^nt.  The  chapter,  Iwwever,  persisted  in  their  choice, 
which  so  highly  displeased  King  Henry  II.  that  he  threat- 
ened to  dispDMeia  tnem  of  their  lands  and  rBTenuea.  The 


king  summoiwd  a  oonneil,  and  aotnoitted  the  eaia  to  (he 

consideration  of  Riebard,  Aiohlnhop  of  Canteibuiy,  and 

his  suffragan  bishops,  desiring:  them  to  recommend  a  fit 
person  to  fill  the  vacant  see.  They  unanimously  reoom- 
nii  I  1  ]  Giraldus  as  a  man  of  learning  and  spirit,  but  the 
kin<^  objected;  be  coD»iuered  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
elect  too  upright  and  active  a  person  to  the  vacant  see. 
especially  one  whose  relationship  to  PriiMe  Rhys,  and 
to  almost  all  the  greater  families  of  Wdes,  might  prove 
detrimental  to  bis  crown.  Peter  de  I>eia,  a  Cluniac  monk 
of  Wenlock  in  Shrop.^hirc.  was,  in  consequence,  chosen 
Hishopof  St.  Davi :  i  ml  Giraldus  relie>'ednis  disappoint- 
ment by  foreign  travel.  Ue  again  retired  to  the  Univeisi^ 
of  Paris,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  chiefly  in  civil  and  canon 
Uw.  the  pidimnrihip  of  which  last,  in  that  uniTanilf  ,  waa 
oAradtohim  in  1179.  He  returned  home  in  1180,  and, 
proceeding  to  his  archdeaconry-,  fnir.r!  th;  -'i  .-i  s,'  of  St. 
David'i5  in  confusion.  Peter  dc  Liiu  1  a  l  n  ilrd  with 
tlie  car,  II-  ^nd  inhabitant.*,  and  was  dn  u ii  ir  iii  liis  bee, 
the  admiuistratiuu  uf  which  wa&  now  committed  by  the 
ArchtaiAop  of  Canterbury  to  Giraldus.  He  bald  it  thne 
or  four  ywBib  when  the  bishop  was  natoied. 

Aboot  dm  year  1184  Oiraldua  waa  induced  hf  IQng 
Henry  II.  to  reside  at  court :  so\)n  aftrr  which  he  was  sent 
as  a  pacificator  to  Wales.  Having;  lulLilleii  his  roiumiasion 
to  the  kinp;  s  satisfaction,  he  returned  to  court,  was  made 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  had  promises  of  great  pro- 
ferment, which  were  not  fliUIUwLpteMblylieeauM  CKEUdua 
deiind  to  have  it  in  Wales. 

In  11 85  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Prinee  John,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Ireland  as  secretary  anl  yi.w  councillor: 
hut  the  prince  using  youthful  counsels  insltiad  those  of  the 
old  adventurers  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  afibirs 
of  the  country,  returned  aiW  a  residence  of  some  monthst 
leaving  Giraldus  behind,  who  eootinucd  there  to  completo 
and  digest  the  collections  he  waa  «»"'»'"g  Sst  hia  two  worlw 
on  the  topography  and  conquest  of  Tramnd.  Previooa  to 
leaving  that  country  the  ])rince  r If-  red  Giraldus  the  Irish 
bishoprics  of  Femes  and  IvciKhlin,  uiid  on  his  refusing  each 
of  them  separately,  proposed,  if  he  would  at  tL;it.  ilicm,  to 
consolidate  the  two  ;  hut  this  he  also  refused.  Sir  Richard 
Hoare  says  he  likewise  rcfut>ad  at  this  or  a  subsequent 
period  the  archbishopric  of  Caahel.  In  1187  ho  returned  to 
Ensland.'When,  having  fintslwd  l^woikottdto  topography 
of  Ireland,  he  read  its  tluree  divisions  (dittinctiones),  on  • 
three  separate  days,  before  public  audiences  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  On  the  first  ilay  he  ontertaineil  all  the 
poor  of  the  town ;  on  tl^c  next  day  the  docton  and  scholars 
of  fame  and  reputation;  on  the  thixd daj til* •cbolM of 
the  lower  laakt  tiu  aoldieca  and  bucganaa. 

In  1 1 88  hie  aeeompenied  Baldwin.  Arehhtihop  of  Canter* 
bury,  in  a  journey  (whir  !i  Ivn  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  notice  of  that  prelate)  tarou^h  the  rou^h  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Wales,  in  order  to  preach  to  the  people  thu 
necessity  of  u  crusade.  Tlte  more  la.sting  fruit  of  this  journey 
was  his  work  entitled  Ilinerarium  Cambncc. 

In  1189  Giraldus  attended  King  Henn  II.  in  his  expe- 
dition into  France,  and  remained  Uwre  tul  afltar  the  king's 
death,  when  Richard  I.  sent  him  back  topreiemtlie  peace 
t)f  Wales,  and  even  appointed  him  co^udjutor  to  William 
Lon)^champ,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  rei^vncy  of  the  kingdom. 
After  refusing  the  bishoprics  of  Bangor  and  Llandaff.  in 
hopes  to  succeed  to  St.  David's,  his  favourito  object,  that 
see  heeame  vacant  in  1199,  when  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  it  by  the  chapter.  Yet  here  he  was  again  disap- 
pointed hy  the  opposition  of  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, upon  the  same  grounds  which  had  been  alleged  on 
former  occasions  by  King  Henry.  He  thus  became  involve<l 
in  a  contest  which  laatad  fife  years,  dunng  which  he  took 
three  journeys  to  RoBM^  and  waa  at  last  defeated,  the  pope 
passing  a  definitive  sentence,  and  declaring  his  election  nulL 
Soon  after  this  (xiraldus  resigned  his  archdeaconry  in 
favour  of  Philip,  the  youngest  son  of  bis  brother,  Philip  de 
Barri.  for  whom  headways  retained  the  kindest  ufi'eetioa. 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  says,  that  besides  the  archdcaconrv  of 
Brecknock  and  Prebend  of  Mathrey,  in  Pembrokeshin^ 
which  Giraldus  resigned  to  his  nephew,  he  was  poaaeaaed  of 
the  livings  of  Nangle  and  Tenby  in  the  same  oounto:  ho 
was  also  prebendary  of  the  church  of  Hereford,  ana  held 
the  living  of  Chesterton,  in  Oxfordshire,  to  vthich  last 
Selden.  in  bi^  book  On  'tithei,  says  he  was  presented  by 
Gerard  de  Cam  vile,  patron  and  lotdof  MidAelOII,  iaOlAwd 
shiie»  in  tho  leign  of  Henry  U. 
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Gimldus  passed  the  last  seTcnteeti  year)»  of  hi^  lift;  m 
•tudy,  reviling  his  furuier  literary  works  and  coniposiiiti 
Olb«ca>of  «huh  he  hui  himself  givea  a  copious  index.  In 
th«  nudit  of  ttwie  occupations  ne  ncemd  once  more  an 
offer  of  the  bishoprin  of  St.  DavirVs,  and  wouM  h«re  met 
wvh  no  opposition  fruiii  tlic  court ;  but  from  the  dishonour- 
able terms  on  which  it  was  protfereil,  ho  rr-fuscd  tliu  eccle- 
tiostical  dignity  which  had  lung  b^ii  iha  object  uf  liis 
Mmest  wishes. 

Ha  difld  at  8t  David's,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  and 
was  buried  in  tiia  eatliednl  ehuroli.  where  bis  eiRgy  still 
temains  upon  an  altar  tomb  beneath  an  ornamented  arch. 

•  Noble m  his  birth,"  says  Sir  H.  C.  Hoare, '  and  comely  in 
his  person;  mild  in  his  manners  and  alTabli?  in  bis  conver- 
sation ;  aealous,  active,  and  undaunted  ui  niainUinuig  the 
tights  and  dignities  of  his  church ;  moral  in  his  character 
•adortbodfiK  in  his  princ^Ies;  ebaritable  and  disinterested, 
tbonrii  amUticNn;  leanwd.  though  snnentitioaa such 
was  GirnMii?  And  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  examine 
the  chmar  •  r  of  tiiis  extraordinary  man,  whether  as  a 
scholar,  i  )  it  riot,  or  a  divine,  we  may  justly  consider  him 
as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  that  adorned  the  annals 
of  the  twelfth  century.'  At  an  historian,  however,  be  was 
fUl  of  enduU^,  and  as  a  man,  as  his  worlu  prove,  one  of 
the  vainest  upon  leoord, 

Giraldus  has  himself  given  us  a  catalogue  of  his  works, 
as  well  as  a  long  history  of  his  actions,  both  printed  by 
Wharton.  Other  lists  will  be  found  in  Fabhcius's  /liWio- 
tJuca  Med.  et  Inf.  LutinitattM,  edit.  Piilav.  4lu.  17^t,  torn, 
iii,  p.  62,  and  in  the  notes  to  his  life  in  the  Biogr.  Britan- 
ediL  1774.  voL  i,  pp.  640,  643,  644.  Su-  Richard 
Hoan  has  given  na  a  fnU  neeount  of  todt  muiusoripts  of 
bis  works  as  exist  in  the  seveml  libraries  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Libniry  at  Lambeth,  at 
Bene't  (Corpus  CJhristi)  College,  and  in  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  Bodleian.  Those  prmted  are,  1. 7/t- 
nerarium  Camhrifr,  l  imo.  Lond.  1585,  and  in  Camden's 
Angl.  Norm.  fc.  Ser^.  foL  Fianoot  1602,  pp.  816—678. 
S.  Tnpographta  Hihemm,  Camd.  at  BUpr.  pp.  6tKI-'754. 
3.  ErpHanalio  Hib'rnio'.  ibid.  pp.  755 — 813.  4.  Detcriptio 
Cambria^,  ibid.  pp.  879  — H'J2.  5.  "The  following  pieces  by 
Giraldus,  printed  in  the  Me. und  volumeof  Wharton  s  Anglia 
Sarra: — rtta  Galfrtdi  Archiepitcopi  Elxirarewns,  n.  375  ; 
Vita  Epiieoporutn  Lmeobrientium,  pp.  4 1  o — 4 1 9 ;  Vila  tex 
Bkiua^ionm  amtaneonmt  fp.  430—433;  EpitMo  ad 
Smf^  Langim  Arehiep.  CMmar.  p.  435 ;  ^ritMa  ad 
CapHulum  Herefordente  de  Libris  d  se  scriptit,  pp.  130— 
444  ;  Catalogtu  brevier  Librorum  morum,  p.  4  1 5  :  Liber 
terundus  de  Dftcriptio>ii>  IVa/iur,  pp.  44;-  l.i.i:  I\«trac- 
tationet,  pp.  455 — 4  56  ;  De  Hebut  ci  se  gtslu  itbri  iii.  pp. 
457—513;  De  Jure  ct  Statu  Menevetuis  Ecdenof  Distinc- 
iioiue  9ii.  pp.  S 14— 627 ;  Vita  &  J>amidii  Areki^toopi 

men- 
tioned by  ChaltnciN,  Biogr.  Dirt.  vol.  ii.  p.  3n.  as  published 
at  Mentx  in  1549,  witboul  the  author's  iianie,  under  ihu 
title  of  (iemma  Ariiirur.  John  Stowe  s  translations  from 
Giraldus's  bisiuncal  works  relating  to  Wales  and  Ireland 
are  among  the  Harietan  Manuscripts  in  the  Museum,  Nos. 
544  and  561,  m  bis  own  handwriting.  Sir  Richard  Colt 
HiMire,  in  1896,  published  A*  IHmrary  nf  Archbithop 
Baldwin  through  fVales,  translated  into  Kn<;lish,  and  lUu.s- 
troted  with  views,  annotations,  and  a  life  of  Giraldus,  2  \uls. 
4to.  To  this  work  the  preceding  account  is  much  indebted, 
as  well  as  to  the  lite  in  the  Biographia  Bniannira,  article 
*BaR7}'  to  Bale,  I/luftr.  Script.;  Wharton,  ./»^/(«  Sacra, 
voLiL  ]^  467— 6iS;  and  Fabrieiua'a  BMiotAtca  Med.  et 
h^,  LoMwHaik.  Somediinir  also  was  tnoshrted  ftom 
Giraldus  concerning  Ireland  in  HartiiSll's  editiOB  el  Holin- 
shed's  Chromele,  vol.  i.  fol.  1586. 

BARRICADE,  a  military  term  for  a  fence  formed  in 
baitUi  with  baskets  of  earth,  trees,  paliMdes,  or  tlie  like,  to 
eieate  obstnietion,  and  presterve  an  army  firam  the  shot  or 
assault  of  on  enemy.  Carts,  waggons,  vc.  am  sottetinies 
■nde  nse  of  fcr  ihe  same  purpose,  vis.,  to  keep  baek  bofh 
horse  and  foot  f»>r  «ome  time.  In  regular  barrii-ades.  tbc 
most  usual  material-i  cnn3i>t  of  pales  or  stakes,  noised  with 
battx)ns,  and  shod  suth  iron  at  the  leet,  usually  set  up  in 
pas&ages  or  breaches.  On  board  of  ship,  barricade  means 
a  strong  wooden  rail  supported  by  stanchions  exinnding 
asme  ftw  foremost  part  of  the  quarter-deek.  Tht  npper 
part,  which  contains  a  donUe  tope-Mtttaig,  above  the  nil. 
IS  stnffied  with  full  hammocks,  to  interrrpr  tlic  raotioO)  and 
prevent  the  execution  of  small  shot  lu  au  action. 


(See  James's  Miliiary  Dictionary ;  Falcoatr  a  Marine 
I)icti')iiivy,  eiilarned  by  Dr.  William  Burney.  Lond.  Ittli.) 

BAKKlEIt,  from  the  French  Larriire,  in  a  general 
sense,  means  any  piece  of  wood-work  or  other  construction 
which  pretents  so  obstacle  to  passing  through  the  place 
where  it  is  fixed  r  hence  it  oomes  to  signify  a  fortiflcation, 
or  strfjn;j;  place,  on  tlie  frontiers  of  a  country.  Tluis  .v.-  i.  ^ed 
formerly  to  sj)v:uk  ot'  tlie  barrier- fortrei.ses  of  Flanilers.  It 
is  like\M>e  a  kind  of  fence  composed  of  stakes  and  transoms, 
or  ovcrthwart  ralWrs,  erected  to  defend  the  entrance  of  a 
passage,  intrenchment.  or  the  like.  In  the  middle  of  the 
barrier  is  a  moveable  bar  of  wovmI,  which  is  opeiM^  and  shut 
at  pleasure.  It  also  implies  a  gate  made  of  wooden  bars, 
about  fivt'  feet  lunf,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  kept 
together  by  two  lun^  bars  going  across,  and  another  cross- 
ing dia^ianally.  A  harrier  is  commonly  set  up  in  a  void 
sn,n<  e.  between  the  citadel  and  the  town,  in  half- moons,  &0. 
(bee  .James  s  Military  dictionary,  v.  Barrier.) 

BARRIER  ISLAND,  calk»d  by  the  natives  OTEA,  an 
island  off  the  east  coast  of  North  Island,  one  of  the  group  to 
\\liich  tile  tuiine  of  New  Zealand  lias  been  ^iven.  Barrier 
lisland,  which  is  eighteen  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  thirteen  miles  broad  in  its  broadest  part,  lies  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  in  36"^  12'  N.  lat.,  and  11 SP  SI' 
E.  lonsr. 

BARRIER,  TREATY  OF  THE.  signed  at  Antwerp. 
November  15,  1715,  bet%veen  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
Kim;  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States  Gener.il  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  natural  boundaries  which  divide  kingdoms 
from  each  other,  are  seas,  rivers,  and  mountains.  France, 
for  instance,  is  hounded  on  tho  west  and  on  the  south-west 
respectively  by  ^  ocean  and  the  Pymneca;  and  the  Alps 
and  the  Rhino  form  its  frontier  to  the  south-east  and  east, 
i  These  are  boundaries  marked  out  by  nature.  In  the  article 
'  Balatu  e  of  i'ower,"  an  exposition  is  given  of  ibc  pniiciplt  •> 
uvcordiiig  to  which  it  is  sometimes  considered  e.\))v<lit  tu  to 
fix  a  limit  to  a  state,  for  the  purpose  of  duly  regulating;  its 
power  with  regard  to  other  countries.  Fcom  inspecting  a 
map,  it  might  appear  that  the  natural  boundary  of  Fkranee 
towards  the  north  is  the  Rhine ;  but  it  has  been  tboQirht 
that  tlic  extension  of  In-r  territory  to  that  frontier  would 
give  her  a  dan;ierous  intlueiice  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  ;  and 
hence,  lu  aooordauce  witti  the  principles  by  which  the  ba- 
lance of  power  is  regulated,  at  the  last  great  Congress  of  the 
European  Powers  at  Vienne,  a  pditinl  famundanr  was  de- 
fined on  that  side  of  Fiance  VMra  none  natntally  exists. 
The  Treaty  of  the  Barrier  is  an  instance  of  a  similar  species 
of  political  adjustmenf.  It  was  dictat^'d  by  the  jealou»y 
which  the  .States-General  of  Holl.^nd  felt  ol  the  pow.  r  of 
France,  and  its  object  was  to  define  the  uurtheru  limits  oi 
tho  latter  country  bjr  a  Mwflnmtier;  tlie  strong  placMof 
whidi,  although  in  manv  casea  bekuii^ng  to  Austria*  wsm 
to  be  garrisoned  by  Dotdi  troops,  snd  m  some  eases  bjr  the 
troops  of  both  pnwers.  One  of  the  chief  articles  of  this 
trualy  guaranteed  to  the  Hnuso  of  Austria  the  succession  to 
the  Austrian  piis-essions  in  the  Low  Countries,  a  pnivision 
rendered  expedient  by  tho  example  which  bad  ^ust  been 
afforded  to  Europe  of  the  grandson  of  Louis XIV.  sa|ninnjc 
the  Spanish  thnme,  to  which,  under  the  pnmous  UBion  of 
the  Austrian  and  SpanUdi  monarahies,  the  possessions  in 
(juestion  had  been  attached.  Tn  fact  the  main  pwnts  iii  tlit- 
Treaty  of  the  Harrier  had  developed  themselves  in  succcssivu 
negotiations  during:  a  period  of  fifteen  year.<,  i:i  which  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was  strongly  contested  by 
the  different  powers  of  SuOpe.  U  It  Nspeewl  its  iDfluenon 
on      balanoe  of  Bnropcao  powsft 

In  the  grand  aUianee  of  1701,  the  Stales-General  made 
some  stipulations  for  a  r-.i-  f'rjntier  to  Franco:  and  its 
limits  were  detailed  in  a  private  treaty  concluded  in  i"tf9 
between  England  and  tlie  States-General.  By  another 
treaty,  on  tlie  Protestant  suooeesion  in  England  being  gua- 
ranteed  by  tho  States-General,  QoMo  Anne  promised  te 
exeteise  her  pohoy  in  such  a  ntadner  a*  to  obtain  for  the 
Dotefa  the  right  of  genisoningcerfain  fivtiled  places  in  the 
S'lianisb  Low  Crnintries,  which,  moreover,  should  serve  :•>; 
the  harrier  to  the  United  Provinces  against  I"ra.acc  ;  tiie 
States-General  cbamin;;  themselves  with  the  support  of  the 
garrisons,  and  with  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. England  engaged  to  furnish  l  I'.dUO  men  luid  twentf 
ships  of  war  in  ease  the  banier  fixed  by  this  treaty  waa 
attaeked ;  and  if  tins  aid  proved  insoflcient,  she  en  eased  to 
enter  actively  into  a  state  of  warfare  with  the  n-i,  ;  ir. 
The  above  engagements  were  made  during  the  war  rekitve 
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to  the  Spsttitli  sqawBBiion,  which  was  torminatod  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  In  1713,  The  Emperor  of  Germany  re- 
fused to  accept  the  artii  !(s  nf  tluj  treoty  m  far  as  t!:(  y 
affected  him;  and  in  1714  bo  ronclvidod  a  treaty  of  jKaco 
with  France,  by  which  the  Spanish  Lnw  Countries  were 
cedad  to  him.  Afterwards,  when  above  thirteen  months 
had  been  spent  in  ne^tktions.  lie  envc  in  his  ■dherence  to 
the  TreBtj  of  the  Barrier  on  the  15th  November,  ]  71 5.  The 
.^imeral  tenor  of  the  previous  ne<^(iattons  to  which  we  have 
alluiled  prevails  in  the  articU-s  of  tliis  tri'iUy,  which  arc 
t  .lenty-nme  in  number.  By  one  of  tiiem  the  emperor  con- 
sented, as  had  been  previously  arranged,  that  the  Dutch 
should  garrison  certain  towns  in  the  Aostnan  Ix>w  Coun- 
tries with  their  troops.  (Koeh,  Tra^  d»  Puhtf  L'Art 
de  p«rifi^  let  Daiea.) 

BARRING-OUT,  a  practice  formerly  common  in  schools, 
and  still  practised  in  some  srhfKiU  in  tHe  north  of  Knglanil. 
Hr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  o/Addum,  says,  that  in  1683,  in  the 
bepinninjT  of  Addison's  twelfth  year,  *  his  father  being  made 
dean  of  Lichfield,  naturally  raitied  bis  ftmtlj  to  his  new 
residence,  end  I  believe  placed  him  fbr  eome  time,  probably 
nat  long,  under  Mr.  Shaw,  then  master  of  the  sfbonl  at 
Lichfield,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw.  Of  this  in 
terval  hii  hitminjihcrs  have  sfiven  no  account,  and  I  know  it 
only  frutu  a  s.u>ry  of  a  barrini^-out,  told  me  when  I  was  a 
boy,  bv  Andrew  Corbet  of  Shropshire,  who  had  heard  it 
from  llfir.  Pigott  bis  uncW  '  The  practice  of  barring-out,' 
he  adds,  '  was  a  ssTage  license  practised!  in  many  schools 
It  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  which  the  b(\\  s,  when  the 
periodical  vacation  drew  near,  crowing  peiuhmt  at  tho  a])- 
prtiarh  (if  liberty,  some  days  hcfori-  the  time  of  regular  re- 
cvss,  took  possession  of  the  school,  of  which  they  borrcd  the 
doors,  and  bade  their  master  defl&noe  from  tlie  windows. 
It  is  not  easy  to  sapposc  that  on  soeh  occasions  the  master 
would  do  mote  thui  laugh :  yet,  if  tradition  vmf  be  cre- 
dited, he  often  strugixlpd  l)anl  to  force  or  surprise  the  frar- 
rison.  The  master,  w  h.en  Pigot  w  as  a  schoolboy,  was  barred 
out  at  Lichfield,  and  the  whole  operation,  as  he  said,  was 
nlan!n?d  and  conducted  by  Addison.'  (Johnson's  ff-^'/rkf, 
Mi;ri>hy  s  edit.  1806,  vol,  X.  pp.  73,  74.) 

Brand,  in  his  Popiiter  Antiqmiiet,  voL  i.  pp.  346>  34  7» 
speaks  of  the  custom  as  still  existing  in  the  grmmnar-sebool 
of  the  city  of  Durham,  and  at  the  sdwol  at  Honghton-le- 
Spring. 

In  the  statutes  of  Wilton  Si'hti"!,  near  Northwii  h,  in 
Cheshire,  founded  by  Sir  John  Deane.  a.d.  I  'l.'jS,  the  ob- 
servance of  this  practice  by  the  scholars  is  directed.  (See 
Carlisle's  Deicnptiim  c/ Endowed  Qrammar  ScAouit,  voL  i. 
p.  1 33.)  It  prevailed  lon^  also  at  Rothbury,  near  Alnwick, 
in  NorthumlKM-land.  {fhiil.  vol.  ii.  p.  259.)  An  entertain- 
ing story  of  a  barnnu'  out  is  t:iv(»n  in  vol,  vi,  of  Miss  Edge- 
witrtfl's  i^arrnt  s  .Ufrilnrif,  )  Jinn.  Lond.  1813.  Hutchin- 
son, in  Ills  History  of  Cumberland,  vol.  ii.  p.  322,  says  this 
cn>:um  was  used  by  the  scholars  of  the  free-school  of  Brom- 
field  in  that  county,  about  tbe  beginning  of  Lent,  or,  in  tlu 
more  expreasire  phraaeo1n(ry  of  the  country,  atFuctini^s  Even. 

B.\RRINGTON.  TIIK  HONOUR  A  RLE  DAINES, 
a  learned  antiquary,  hiwyt-r,  and  naturahst,  w  an  the  fourth 
;  iin  of  John  Shute,  first  Vi-rimnt  Bnrrin;;ton.  wi'll  known 
from  his  connexion  witlt  the  Harburgii  lottery  (on  account 
of  which  he  was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons),  and  the 
author  of  the  diuetUmea  Sacra  and  various  other  worits. 
His  mother  was  a  danghter  of  Sir  William  Daines.  Daines 
Harrington  was  born  in  ]  727.  After  having  enrirluded  his 
<Mur»«  of  general  education  at  Oxford,  he  was  cntc-red  as  a 
.^mdi  nt  at  the  Inner  Temple,  ami  was  oallt-d  to  the  bar  in 
Hilary  Term,  1743-  Though  he  never  acquired  any  emi- 
nenoe  in  practice,  his  JHmHypO$!sessed  considerable  inliu- 
ence  with  some  of  tbe  moat  powerful  members  of  tbe  Pelham 
Administration,  by  means  of  which  early  in  life  he  obtained 
sijccessivrly  si.'wril  liii'rativf»  (iRici-^.  In  1751  he  became 
Marshal  ot  tlic  Court  ■  !  Adniiri'.'y,  and  resigned  that  office 
lu  hc.ML^'  appointed  >< Ti\  t;u-y  1i<r  the  affairs  of  Grc.-nwR'h 
Hospital  in  1753.  He  a(j|>eafs  for  a  short  time  to  have 
travelled  the  Oxfbrd  cimiit,  and  he  was  .junior  connscl  for 
the  praseeution  on  the  well-hnown  trial  of  Miss  Blandy.  for 
the  murder  of  her  Ibther,  in  17M.  Shortly  after  nceiving 
tho  appointment  of  scrn*t.iry  for  Croenwirh  Hospital  he 
was  elected  Recorder  of  Ikiaiol :  ami  ui  ITj"  was  made  a 
puisne  Welsh  judge.  He  presided  with  Lord  Kenyon  at 
the  great  sessions  &r  Denbighshire,  in  I'S  t,  when  the  trial 
of  tho  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  for  a  seditir^us  iiU  l  was  to  have 
takua  place^  but  was  put  off  on  tbe  gyound  of  attempts  to 


pngudlee  the  minds  of  tho  jary.  Ho  continncd  to  hold  the 
office  of  Welsh  judge  until  the  year  irsi,  when,  being 
possessed  of  an  ample  income,  he  t;a\a  up  all  public  em- 
ployments except  the  plattj  of  cummissary-generai  of  the 
stores  at  Gibraltar,  and  retired  to  liis  chaml>ers  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  of  which  sqoietv  be  wis  a  bsneher.  He 
died  in  the  Tenfle  on  tho  11th  Ibreh,  1800. 

The  niMt  important  of  Mr.  Barrinsrton'g  numerous 
writings  is  a  book  entitled  Obterfalinns  titrm  the  Siiitutft, 
chiefly  the  more  aiilirtit,  from  Miis"'^  Charta  to  the  21 
Jar.  I.  c.  27,  which  was  fir^t  puhhshed  in  1  766.  Four  edi- 
tions subsequently  appeared  under  the  supciintMldcnoe  of 
the  author,  in  tbe  course  of  which  the  work  was  so  mnoh 
enlarged  and  improved  by  additional  remarlts  and  fhets  as 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  original  edition  to  little  more  than 
that  of  waste  paper.  The  design  was  to  introduce  a  project, 
wlnr-h  is  detailed  in  an  appendix,  for  repealing  olisolcto  and 
useless  statutes,  and  rcducuig  ai-ts  whieh  relate  to  the  same 
subject  to  one  uniform  and  consistent  law.  It  is  a  work 
which  Mty  deserres  the  high  reptatton  it  has  obtained; 
t  ho  il  lustrations  of  the  statutes  noticed  are  extremely  enrious, 
und  display  not  only  extensive  antiquarian  research,  but  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  civil  law  and  tlic  municipal 
institutions  of  Europe  :  and  the  wliole  siibje<'t  is  treated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  interest  the  ^^eneral  reader  as  well  as 
the  professional  student.  Mr.  Harrington  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  investigation  of  tbe  celebrated  geographical 
nioblera  respecting  a  North-Weet  Passage.  He  examfaisd 
himself  several  mastere  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale- 
fishery,  and  collected  on  this  subject  a  great  mass  of  his- 
torical, traditionary,  and  conjectural  evidence,  which  he 
detailed  in  several  papers  read  by  him  to  the  Royal  Sooety: 
and  he  is  said  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  ||girtflini|  UMl 
council  <rf  that  society,  in  1773.  to  make  such  a  Kpiwenta- 
tion  to  Lord  Sandwieh,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
of  the  practicability  of  a  North-We»t  Passage,  that  the 
povernnunt  were  induced  to  fit  out  an  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave, 
fi>r  the  purpuio  of  making  discoveries  in  the  North  Seas. 
Mr.  Harrington  published  the  result  of  his  researches  in 
1775 ;  and  when  this  sniyeot  came  again  under  discussion, 
in  l8tS,  his  traets  were  republished  whh  an  appendix  by 
Colonel  Beaufor.  Mr.  Harrington  was  also  tlie  author  of 
several  papers  in  the  Archaolc^a  on  local  antiquities,  and 
of  a  threat  variety  of  essays  in  the  Philoiophical  Trantac- 
tions,  and  other  periodical  publications,  oit  Euojeots  connected 
with  natural  history.  Many  of  these  were  collected  and 
published  by  hims^  in  1 78 1  under  tbe  title  of  MswAMiist 
ON  voHout  Bub^tt,  A  particular  enumeration  of  all  Mr. 
Harrington's  works  is  given  in  Nichols's  Utrrary  Anecdotfin 
of  the  KightfPnth  Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  3  (note),  nnd  m  the 
Gfntl'^miiri's  Afa^aziiir,  v<d.  Ixx.  p. '291. 

HARRIS,  a  name  given  on  the  coast  of  Guinua  lu  two 
very  different  animals,  the  chirapansce,  or  African  ape 
iPitkecM  trogitxfytet),  and  the  mandril  iCjnwctphaitu 
motmon),  a  large  and  fbrmidable  species  of  baooon.  [See 
the  articles  Ai»K  and  Baroo.v.] 

BARRISTER.  The  etymolo<ry  of  this  word  has  been 
variously  given  hy  ditferent  authors,  and  it  would  Iw  unpro- 
fitable to  enumerate  the  fanciful  derivations  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it.  Hut,  though  the  precise  etymology  of 
the  term  is  uncertain,  there  is  little  douht  that  it  arose  nam 
ttie  local  arrangement  of  the  halls  of  the  dHRnent  Inns  of 
Court,  whirh,  for  several  centuries,  have  composed  in 
En^'land  a  kuid  of  univursity  for  the  education  of  advo- 
cates. [Sec  Inns  OF  Court.]  The  benchers  and  readers, 
being  the  superiors  of  each  house,  occupied  on  public  occa- 
sions of  assembly  the  upper  end  of  toe  hall,  which  was 
raised  on  a  dait  aiad  separated  from  tbe  rest  of  tbe  building 
by  a  bar.  The  next  in  degree  were  the  t$Uer  banister*, 
who,  after  they  had  attained  a  certain  standing,  were  called 
from  the  body  of  the  hall  to  the  har  (ff.  to  the  first  phiee 
outside  the  har),  for  flic  purpose  of  !  ■.irL'  ;i  principal  part 
in  tho  mootings  or  exercises  of  the  house ;  and  hence 
they  probably  derived  the  n&roe  of  utter  or  outer  barristers. 
Tbe  other  memben  of  tbe  Inn,  consisting  of  students  of 
the  law  under  Ae  degree  of  vtter  barristett,  took  their 
places  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  hall  and  farther  from 
the  bar,  and  from  this  manner  of  distrihution  appear  to  have 
been  c  alled  ifinrr  haTmieTs.  Tlie  distinction  between  utier 
and  inner  barn.iters  is  at  the  present  day  wholly  abolished, 
the  former  being  called  iKinisters  generally,  aadtiw  ' 
fidling  undn  tbe  deiMHuinution  of  students. 
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The  degree  of  utter  barrister,  tbough  it  gave  rank  and 
precede  i;oe  in  the  Inn  of  Court,  and  placed  the  individual  in 
a  class  from  vbioh  advocates  were  always  tak«n.  did  not 
originally  eommiiiiiette  any  authority  to  jplMd  in  eourts  of 
justice.  In  ili'^  1)  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  courts,  the 
term  is  wholly  unkiiawn  ;  Serjeants  and  apprentices  at  law. 
who  arc  supposed  by  Du^dale  to  be  the  same  pursuns.*  beiny; 
the  only  pleaders  or  advocates  uientioned  in  tho  earlier  year- 
books, in  the  time  of  Stow,  however,  who  wrote  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  EUiabath's  reigii,  it  is  dear  that  utter  banisters 
vera  Mtltled  to  act  as  odvoeetes,  as  he  expiesslr  says  tint 
persons  called  to  that  de^^rec  are  *  so  enabled  to  be  common 
oouncellors,  and  to  practice  the  law  both  in  their  chambers 
and  at  the  barres.  The  exact  coun^e  of*  legal  education  pur- 
sued at  the  Inns  of  Court  before  the  Commonwealth  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain!  but  it  appears  to  have  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  the  eiaieiies  caUoa  rtading*  and  mootingt.  which 
have  been  deseribed  by  semal  antient  writan.  The  readings 
in  the  superior  or  larger  houses  were  thus  conducted : — The 
benchers  annually  chose  Irom  their  own  body  two  readers, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  read  openly  to  the  tsocictyin  their  ])ul)- 
lic  hall,  at  least  twice  in  the  year.  On  these  occasions,  whidi 
were  observed  with  great  solemnity,  the  reader  selected  some 
statute  which  he  made  the  subject  of  formal  examination 
and  diaeinsioa.  He  first  recited  the  doubts  and  questions 
which  had  arisen,  or  which  might  by  possibility  arise,  upon 
the  several  clauses  of  the  statute,  and  then  briefly  declared 
his  own  judijnicnt  upon  them.  The  questi  :i  ,  ■iiui  stated 
were  then  debated  by  the  utter  barni>ters  prestui  with  the 
reader,  after  which  the  judges  and  serjcants.  several  of 
vhon  were  usually  present,  pronounced  their  opinions  seri- 
^im  upon  the  points  which  had  been  raised.  Readings  of 
this  kind  were  often  published,  and  it  is  to  this  practice  of 
the  Inn^  of  Court  that  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most 
profound  juridical  arguments  in  our  language,  such  as 
Callis's  reiading  on  the  Statute  of  Sewers,  and  Lord  Bacon's 
on  the  Statute  of  Uses. 

Tho  Vfooess  of  mootmg  in  the  Inns  of  Court  differed  coa- 
uA&rmj  from  reading,  though  the  general  object  of  both 
was  tho  same.  On  these  occasions,  the  reader  of  the  Ino  for 
the  time  bein?,  with  two  or  more  benchers,  presided  in  the 
open  hall.  On  <  adi  side  of  the  bench  table  were  two  inner 
barristorti,  who  declared  in  law  French  some  kind  of  actiun, 
pireviously  devised  by  them,  and  which  always  contained 
some  nice  and  doubtful  points  of  law,  the  one  statins  the 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  other  the  case  for  the  defendant. 
The  points  of  law  aiiiin|[  in  this  fictitious  ea«»  wem  then 
svgoed  bv  two  utter  hamsters,  after  which  fbm  raader  and 
the  benchers  closed  the  proceeding  by  declaring  their  opi- 
nions leritttim.  Tliesa  exercises  appear  to  have  lout  uuich 
of  their  utility  in  the  time  of  l^rd  Coke,  who,  in  tin:  Fir»t 
Imtituta,  p.  iSO  a,  praises  the  antient  readings,  but  says 
lliat  the  modern  performances  were  of  no  authority.  Roger 
North  says  that  Loid  Keeper  Guildford  was  one  of  the  last 
parsons  who  read  in  the  Temple  aeeording  to  the  antient 
spirit  of  the  institution.  It  i?,  however,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that,  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  distinct  memorials,  all 
advocates  must  have  passed  tlirougo  thefDOdogf  pfopaiation 
adopted  in  the  Inns  of  Court. 

The  seijeanu,  wfao^  heftm  the  allowance  of  utter  bar- 
risleia  to  plead  h»  eoinla*  affsar  to  have  been  tho  only  ad- 
vooatee,  were  eiJ9ed  ftom  tha  Inns  oTConrt  by  tho  king's 
wthi  which  was  only  issued  at  tbi  rli^rrefion  of  the  crown, 
and  generally  as  a  matter  <>t  fasi  ut  ,  and  indeed  this  con- 
tinues to  be  the  case  at  the  present  day.  In  process  of  lime 
it  became  conveDient  and  necessiary  to  enable  utter  bar- 
listen  to  pnetisB  i  hot  eome  time  aOer  they  beRan  to  set 
«•  advoeatas  in  the  avparior  eourts»  the  terras  upon  which 
they  were  called  to  the  bar,  and  altowad  to  plead,  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  Privy  Council.  Thus  an  order  i  f  1 1  n  il, 
regulating  the  priK-eedings  of  all  the  Innsof  Couri  .a  this 
respect,  dated  Eaater  Term,  157-1,  and  signed  by  Su-  Xiciiolas 
Bacon  as  lord  keeper,  and  several  lord[s  of  council,  directs 
that  '  none  be  called  to  the  utter  bar  but  by  the  ordinary 
eonneil  of  the  Houio  U.  e.  the  Inn),  in  their  general  ordi- 
nary oouneOs  in  term  tine ;  also,  that  none  shall  bo  utter 
barristrrs  without  havinj;  performed  a  certain  number  of 

■  II  nixbt  be  (iMmn.  by  mioy  Inmutoft,  ibmt  •rrjeants  u«i  eoiDl>tvbMHl«d 
jndrr  ihc  Irrm  ajmreuU^m.  Tlia*  ia  i'lowdva'*  Bep»rtt,  i  p.  9<3k  l)i<> 
(nut  cue  of  llw  Dacliy  of  LMrnftcr  i«  **H  to  lMt«  beta  M|ii«d,  wmox>n 
vlh^-ni,  hj  '  Canvl,  »pprriitkr,  ami  I'luwilen.  apprvDlicv.'  Thii  >ti;uincu( 
.ook  i>lao"  la  fuurili  year  of  ihe  rv>j;ii  of  Kluabt-lh;  utd  i'  appeata  frum 
'  M Curuttim  JwrUicMiOtf.  166,  th^i  boUt  C«ri*l  aitd l*luwti«ii  bwi  Iwee.beiora 
JktU  tiM»  «MM*4  «M(Miil».  Tka  Iriiita  SnigMtiaa  «r  mjmat  la  Is|i4 


moolings ;  also,  that  none  shall  be  admitted  to  plead  in  any 
of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  or  to  sign  pleaoings,  unie* 
be  be  a  reader,  bencher,  or  five  years'  utter  banister,  and 
eontiuning  that  time  in  eatnoiaes  of  teeming;  also,  thst 

none  shall  plead  before  justices  of  assize  unless  allowed  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  or  allowed  by  the  justices  of 
assize.*  ( Sec  Dugdalc's  O.  i  ' ; Jw7"(ti<r«(i/£«.)  Tins  ap- 
pears to  b«3  the  last  instance  of  the  immediate  interference 
of  the  Pri\7  Council  with  the  arrangements  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  resuecting  calls  to  the  bar.  In  the  reigns  of  James  L 
and  Charles  I.,  the  judges  and  beneheta  of  vm  seforal  Ihos 
cor^ointly  mode  orders  on  this  subject,  and.  since  the  Com 
mon wealth,  the  authority  to  call  jtorsons  to  the  degree  of 
barrister- at-law  has  been  tacitly  relinquished  to  the  benchers 
of  tho  different  societies,  and  is  now  considered  to  be  dele- 
gated to  toem  from  tlie  judges  of  the  superior  courts.  lo 
conformitv  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  praetieo  bss 
been,  in  the  several  eases  of  a  ngeetion  of  applications  to  be 
called  to  tho  bar  which  have  lately  happened,  to  appeal  U) 
the  judges,  who  either  confirm  or  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  bent  1  I Th.  From  the  history  of  tlie  system,  however,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  judges  them»elvet>  pv&t>o«.->ed  only  > 
delegated  authority  from  the  crown. 

Previously  to  a  general  arrangement  made  by  all  the  Inns 
of  Ooort  in.  I76S,  the  qualifications  required  for  being  called 
to  the  bar  varied  extremely,  and  no  uniform  rule  was  ob- 
served at  the  different  houses.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  it  was  solemnly  ordered  by  u  regulation  siicnol 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  other  distin- 
guished names,  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  into  any 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  trAo  uxu  not  a  gentlemen  ducemt. 
Other  regulations  were  occasionally  mads,  as  to  the  kngth 
of  standing  required,  and  the  number  of  pMSons  to  be  eafled 
at  each  time,  which  were  often  absurd  and  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  The  greatest  inconvenience,  however,  aroie 
irom  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  the  different 
Inns,  as  to  the  qualifications  which  they  respectively  re- 
quired. To  remedy  this  evil,  it  was  dcterioineu.  in  1 762,  by 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  Inns  of  Court,  to  adopt  a  eommoa 
set  of  rules  for  their  guidance  in  this  respect;  and  at  the 

f resent  day.  tlie  j^encral  rule  as  to  qualification  in  all  the 
ons  of  Court  is,  that  a  person,  in  order  to  entitle  himself 
lo  be  called  to  the  bur,  must  be  Iweiily-one  years  of  aj?e, 
lm\e  kept  tw  che  tL-rms,  and  have  been  for  five  year*,  at 
the  least,  a  member  of  the  society.  If  he  lie  a  Master  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  of  either  of  the  English  universities  or  of 
Trinity  College.  Dublin,  it  ia  sufficient  if  he  has  hept  twelve 
terms  and  has  been  three  yean  a  member  of  the  Inn  by 
which  he  desires  to  bo  ea'.led  to  the  bar.  By  an  order 
made  by  the  lieachers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  Trinity 
Term,  every  person  proposed  for  admisstion  to  that  ■ 

house  must,  proTiously  to  his  adiu.ssion,  undergo  an  exa-  ' 
mination  by  two  barristers  appointed  bv  the  bench,  who 
ace  re||viMd  to  oeitt(y  whether  the  individual  is  ptoOetent  in 
*  classical  atti>viiaents  and  the  general  subjects  of  a  libenJ 
wlucation.'  Tiiis  rc^uhition  has  not  been  adopted  at  any 
of  the  other  three  Inns  of  Court.  The  expense  «1  beiug 
called  to  the  bar  amounts  to  between  80/.  and  90/.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  three  years'  commons  and  tho  admission  fees. 
In  order  to  qualify  a  person  for  the  bar  in  Ireland,  it  is 
neoeMniy  that  he  should  have  kqpt  eight  terns  at  eo«  ef 
the  firar  Inns  ofConrtin  London,  and  nnw  tertns  at  the 
King's  Inn  in  Dublin.  (Sec  Coux'skl;  Inxs  op  Court.] 
BARRISTER,  In  S<  oilauJ,  there  was  (if  we  except 
public  y'itari':.\)  idl  recent  times  but  one  urder  of  law  prac- 
titioners. They  hail  various  names, — procurator,  advix-ate. 
prcdoetttor,  Ibrespeaker:  uf  which  the  two  former  were  ths 
most  fraguont,  and  the  first  is  to  this  dsy  the  Judicial  style 
of  the  aovocales  of  the  college  of  justice,  the  adveeata  of  tho 
church  of  Scotland,  and  the  fiscals  and  practitioners  of  the 
loe;d  courts.  They  were  at  once  the  chamber-counsel,  the 
barrister,  and  tho  attorney  of  their  r',i.  iit> ;  m  d.  in  the  rotn- 
mon  law  courts  at  .cast,  all  pleaded  mthin  the  bar.  This 
continued  to  be  tlie  caM.>  till  tno  institution  of  the  Court  «f 
Session  in  1S32|  when  it  was  enacted  '  that  nane  sdvocatnor 
procuratour  witidn  tho  bar  stand  to  pley,  hot  passe  outwidt 
with  the  pdrtie,  except  tlm  kind's  advooat an  enariment 
which,  beinj,'  limiieil  t  j  tho  Court  of  SesBiou  and  inferior 
courts,  is  unknown  in  the  d  urt  cf  Justiciary,  where  to  this 
day,  both  at  Kdtnbunih,  and  on  the  circuit,  all  plead  as  of 
old  within  the  bar.  Wc  soon  afterwards  And  in  the  records 
a  new  class  of  law  practitioners  under  tho  name  of  WriUn^ 
acting  bchMT  tho  bar  ;  but  against  them  the  cenatu«a  ^thm 
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oooift  «m*  eoDitaatty  praclaimad,  «nd  they  «««  ordered  to 
be  extruded  tnm  tlk«  court ;  atid  w«  also  And  that,  by  the 

Secretary  of  State's  injunctions  in  1594,  the  Writfrs  t'l  the 
Sii^net  wore  forbidden  to  act  as  agents.  Tho  H'ntf'r.i,  hnw- 
e\ or.  h  id  taught  division  of  labour  in  the  h  uiil  piofesM  in  : 
and  the  bustneiS  of  the  Court  of  8e-««i(vn  accordingly  waa  »oon 
dtviiledbetwieiNitheadviicateitaiKl  tiu  irclerks— all  third  per- 
sons axoBBt  vhofli  were,  byaetof  Saderunt,  13thJuljr.  1696, 
{)rohibttea  tft  act  as  ai^nts,  and  thia  order  waa  miawad  by 
Matute  in72,  c.  16,8.31,  and  by  act  of  SotloniiU,  2h  Fe- 
liniary,  icrn.  By  a  bye-lavr  of  the  writers  to  the  Signet, 
also,  Deremlicr,  16rG,  uny  inonibi'r  i  f  iti;r  body  who  should 
act  on  agent  was  made  liable  1 1  '  i  prosecuted.  iS'ot- 
withataading,  however,  the  «riler«  to  the  Signet  came  to 
act  ageota ;  and  in  the  eowse  of  last  centiuy,  a  third 
claM  of  Bffents  was  establiahad  aa  Soliciton  hefore  the 
SupnMTif  Ci  urts.  These  several  classes  ofiiijcnts  c.iii  net  in 
court  u  .ly  beluw  the  bar:  whereas  tho  nrivonati's  are  nut 
•■utifined  to  the  bar,  but  remain  \in(livested  (ixci'iii  by  u&agc) 
of  their  amient  right  to  act  both  as  counsel  and  attorney. 

Tbua  hx  ati  to  the  Court  of  8o«ion.  In  regard  to  the 
locat  oourti,  the  xeaidiiBt  practiscrs  are  styled  pncuratort, 
except  at  Aberdeen,  where,  af^reeably  to  an  act  <^  eourt 
passed  by  Mr,  ShrritT  Crnmbie  in  16:}.'?  (pi^rhaps  the  first 
loeal-ouurl  rfguhition  m  ScDtl.ind  subs(-(juonl  to  the  establish- 
ment of  tiic  L'ourt  dl'  Svssioni,  tiie  j)r;ictiiioners  are  admit- 
ti]  Id  pradiijc  (as  in  the  Court  of  Seiision)  as '  advocates 
and  procurators,"  and  aM  uaoally  styled  Advocates  in  Aber- 
deen. These,  and  the  proetiratort  of  the  other  local  ootirta» 
aet.  aa  of  old,  in  every  branch  of  juridteal  hosiiieM. 

The  advM'ati  s  uf  the  Calle<;f  of  Justice,  who  form  the 
Bar  of  S.  .<;■  nd.  are  not  restrKlud.asaJl  the  othcrclasscs  of 
law  prariltionors  la  Scotland  are,  to  the  court  which  admits 
them,  but  are  entitled  to  act  in  every  court  in  the  kingdom 
(eseept  where  specially  excluded  by  statute),  and  they  go 
on  cirouit  with  the  auperior  oourta;  but  no  practising 
member  of  die  bar  it  pemanently  recent  in  an?  of  the 
pTTivincial  towtis.  Tlu  ru  is  not  yet,  therefore,  any  pro- 
vtnrtal  ftar  in  Scotland,  as  i»i  Knijlanil :  nor  are  tlio  pro- 
curators of  the  local  courts  njarshalleil  into  one  uniform 
corps,  but  are  severally  admitted  by  the  respective  courts  on 
Vaijing  qualifications,  and  without  any  limitation  in  point  of 
«ttmbei»— whieh.  faidoed,  islikeviae  the  eaaa  with  the  aeveral 
daaKs  1^  amenta  in  the  Court  of  SeaBioo. 

Till  the  institution  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  s'xteent'  century,  no  course  or  exhibition  of 
le:zal  learning  appears  to  h;ive  been  requirefl  to  quality  for 
the  legal  profession  in  Scotland.  It  was  still  later  before 
any  legal  cjualification  was  necessary  for  the  Scottish  bench  ; 
and  to  thia  day  then  ia  none  for  the  office  of  Lord  Juaiice 
General,  which  was  formerly  the  highest  judtda)  office  in  the 
kingdom,  but  is  now  a  -;iiu  curi%  and  its  duties  are  discharged 
by  the  Lord  Justieo  Clerk,  who,  though  since  t!ie  Union  a 
J-onl  of  Session,  is  not  it  seems  necessarily  so,  nur  even  ot  I 
the  legal  profession.  The  office  of  Sheriff  was  regulated  in  j 
tho  time  of  King  George  II.,  but  that  of  Sheriff  Substitute — 
who  ia  the  leaident  coun^  judge— ia  yet  held  in  aome 
inatanom  by  medical  and  military  men.  The  llrst  advoeate* 
of  the  Colle^je  (  f  .IiHlice  were  mostly,  if  not  all,  ecelesiaslics, 
con versiiiii  Willi  the ciiiian and  cuii  laws;  and,  till  the  Uniuu 
with  England,  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  was  tlie  chief  re- 
quisite to  admission  to  the  Scottish  bar.  Indeed,  till  tho  above 
a^ra,  there  waa  no  proviaiaD  for  the  study  of  the  law  in  Scot- 
land, eseept  the  canon  and  civil  law  chain  of  the  universi- 
tiea;  and  aocordinglv  it  was  usual,  till  our  own  day.  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Scoltish  ^5ar  at  some  one  of  the  foreign  colleges,  of 
which  those  of  Trance  and  Italy  were  the  most  frequented  till 
the  I'l-itre  ofttie  Cnjac;an  school  in  ilie  (.'ouiitries,  aiding 
the  connexion  which  arose  between  Scotland  and  them  at 
the  Refin-ination,  drew  tho  atodeot  thither.  In  1 722,  how- 
erer,  a  chair  of  Scott  hvw^m  ereclad  at  JBdinburgh;  and 
the  preeent  legal  qualifications  to admiiaian  to  the  Soota  bar, 
are  a  knowledge  of  boih  the  civil  and  Scots  la«s — on  Iwth  of 
which  the  candidate  uiideigoos  an  exanunalson,  first  on  the 
civil  l.uv,  and  tlien,  at  the  end  of  a  twelvtmonth,  on  tho 
Scats  law.  He  u  afterwarb  assigned  a  title  on  tlie  civil 
Jaw,  on  which  he  writes  and  publicly  defends  or  prapugtu 
A  th«aM.  Then,  being  introduced  by  a  member  ol  the  bar, 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  of  office  are  admiaittefed  to  him, 
after  i  hicb  he  is  admitted  to  tho  bar  by  the  court. 

!i  was.  tUrtiierly  tho  practice  lor  the  caudidate  to  make  a 
(Uii^ltc  oration  to  the  court  before  admission;  and  when 
aiimitied,  he  is  entitled  to  remain  covered.  Accordingly,  we 


find  that  AleXMider  SeloD,  aftenraida  Lord  Chancellor  o 
Scotland,  '  made  hit  pmblie  leaion  of  the  law  before  King 
James  VI.,  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  aiid 
Advocates  present  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyrood  House, 
in  his  lawyer-K'i"  n  and  four-nooked  cap  (aa  lawyers  used  to 
pass  their  Iryals  in  the  Universities  abroad),  to  the  great 
applause  of  the  kin^;  and  all  present;  aAer whu^  be  was 
received  by  the  College  of  Justice  as  ane  lawver.'  And  so, 
when  Kmg  Charlw  nmofed  OUphant,  KJl„  fbm  the 
bench,  and  issued  an  ordinance  that  no  officer  of  state 
siiould  for  the  future  have  the  place  of  an  ordinary  lord 
there,  the  Court  of  Session  passed  an  act  of  Sederunt,  ac- 
knowledging the  right  of  his  assistant  and  successor, 
Hope,  KlA.,  to  plead  covered.  This,  it  is  indeed  said,  was 
a  privilege  granted  to  Hope  panwoally,  in  eoosideration  of 
his  having  a  son.  or  as  some  say  two  lona,  and  others,  not 
content  vMth  one  or  two,  roundly  assort  three  sons  on  the 
bench  <wliuh  last  version  of  the  story  is  gravely  repeated, 
hnn/clop.  Brit.,  voce  Aih  ocate.  I^rd  or  Kin^r  s y,],;,  \\\^^ 
the  other  judges,  sat  with  bis  bat  on.  But  the  fact  is,  Hope 
had  no  SOD  on  the  bench  when  the  aet  of  Sederunt  referred 
to  was  pasNd»B«r  Ibr  in  yean  afkerwaida:  and  the  acfcooww 
ledgment  then  made  was  renewed  to  Sir 'Rionias  Nieolson, 
K.A.,  with  other  known  priviletres  of  the  onicc  of  Kind's 
Advocate.  Wo  therefore  take  tlie  act  of  Sedcruiit  to  eon- 
tain  rccotfnition  of  a  ri>:ht  coniinon  to  the  ^^hole  faculty, 
and  made  tu  the  King's  Advocate  as  the  head  of  the  body 
under  the  bench.  That  the  judges  wore  (heir  hats  i^n  the 
bench  till  recent  times  is  certain;  and  at  admissions  to 
both  bench  and  bar  the  hat  is  put  ontothis  day.  A  general 
parity  indeed  prevailed  amonij  the  members  of  the  faculty  : 
tiie  Kind'  s  A(ivoeate  and  others  were  long  members  of  both 
liencli  and  bar  :  and  in  formiT  times,  when  the  jutlges  were 
reiuoveable  at  pleasure,  if  a  judge  w^as  removed  from  the 
bench  he  resumed  his  practice  at  the  bar.  This,  for  ex- 
ample. President  Balfour  did  on  his  Kmoval  fnmi  the  chair. 
If  we  except  the  Dean,  also,  there  are  no  iegrmt  at  the 
Scnttishbar:  patents  of  precedence  anrl  pre  airdtenco  are 
unknown  ;  and  the  only  counsel  w  ho  ai  the  Court  of  Session 
remain  within  the  bar,  are  the  King's  Advocate  and  Solici- 
tor General ;  the  latter  of  whom  has  not  been  thus  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Inner  Home  much  more  than  a  century, 
though,  in  the  Outer  House,  he  and  the  depute-aiivoeates 
have  had  the  privilege  since  the  Restoration.  The  faculty 
of  advocates  form  a  part  of  the  Colle^^e  of  Ju>tice  :  which  is 
cutiipobcd  of  llie  judges,  advocates,  aiijcnlJs,  and  other  officers 
of  the  superior  courts ;  but,  so  far  as  the  records  shovi ,  there 
never  was  any  eommoning  together,  as  in  other  colleges ;  and 
each  of  the  abuve  bodies  is,  as  to  internal  arrangcmenta,  in- 
dependent. The  fees  of  entry  to  the  faculty  aaouot  at  me* 
sent  to  about  354f. ;  of  which  upwards  of '/SOf  is  deposited 
before  beiiit;  taken  on  the  civil  law  ex jniination. 

BARROC'CIO,  FEDKRIGO,  was  t  lie  son  cl  an  eminent 
sculptor,  and  born  at  Urhiui),  in  lj'2h.  His  first  master 
was  Battista  Venez;ino,  under  whom  he  studied  till  his 
t  .li'.iLih  jear,  v^beu  he  went  to  Rome,  when  be  practised 
under  the  auspioea  of  Cardinal  della  Rovera,  whose  palace 
he  ornamented  with  several  frescoes.  He  letumed  lo  his 
native  town  alter  an  absence  of  four  years,  and  gave  proof  in 
a  picture  of  St.  Margaret,  painted  for  the  (Jonfraiernily  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  of  the  vast  improvement  tb at  be  had  made 
in  his  art  during  his  residence  in  the  imperial  city.  This, 
and  othei  works,  procure*!  him  such  reputation,  (hat  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  ftom  Pope  Piua  JL  16  aasiat  in  the 
etnbdlishmento  of  the  Belvedere  palace,  on  wbieb  Zueehero 
«as  also  engaged.  Here  he  executed  the  Annunciation 
in  fresco  on  one  of  the  ceilings,  and  a  picture  of  tiie  Holy 
X'irginwith  the  infant  Saviour,  with  Saints,  &c.  Having 
finished  these  commissions,  he  returned  to  Urbino.  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Lorenzo  and  Perugia  an 
altar-piece  of  the  Taking  Down  ftom  the  Cross.  DurinK 
the  pontifleate  of  Gregory  XI II-,  Barroecio  again  visited 

Rome,  where  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  for 
the  (.'Inesa  della  Minerva ;  also,  (or  the  Chicsa  Nuova,  the 
\'isttation  of  the  Virgin  Mnry  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple.  These  two  last  are  considered  to 
be  bis  ilsiest  performances. 

Banroodo's  style  of  cokniriDg  and  efliBet  waa  formed  on 
that  of  Coinffgio.  hut  H  ia  the  usual  ftto  of  imitators  to 

transmit  an  exaggeration  of  some  prominent  peculiarity, 
rather  than  the  uitnnsic  excellence  of  their  models.  Tims, 
in  Burroci  io  s  faces  we  recos^nize  a  style  of  character  &im  ;lar 
to  those  of  Coireggio;  but  that  whitsb  in  the  hands  of  (he 
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latter  artist  was  mouUled  into  beauty,  strikes  \is  in  tl^e 
works  i>f  his  imitatur  as  merely  something  i>ilii  and  j» m  iil  .ir. 
The  same  obttervation  applies  to  his  colouring  :  the  liiit«>  uf 
Corremtio  are  in  the  highest  dct>ree  pure,  «iniple»  Itid 
harmonious;  while  tboM  of  Bwrrac«io,  bowcwr  BMWl  t» 
resemble  them,  are  omehtrged  and  ortiOdsL  Thu  b 
sti  ikint,'ly  iippai  LMit  in  the  extremities  of  his  fii^res,  which 
are  heigbtened  with  rt  d  to  ;i  deffree  of  offensive  mannerism  ; 
his  tlesh  tones  genenUly  app«.iir  to  lie  a  jjrocni^h  suh- 
alralum  •ormoanted  with  pink,  Thoso  delects,  perhaps, 
are  ebiefly  chairgeabla  against  his  amaller  )ierfannances.  and 
there  is  a  stMnt;  exaiBpb  of  tben  in  hi»  pieUira  of  the  Holy 
Famdy  in  the  BritUh  Natbnal  GaHaTy.  His  larjre  works 
are  exccUenl  m  tlKit  quality  of  art  called  tmpoi^<j.  cxhibilini; 
a  riciiaesh uf  burlWi*  which  Sir  Jo«hua  Reynolds  lia->  j^rcuUy 
commended,  and  did  ii  it  di>diiin  to  imitate.  There  is  in 
th0  Vatican  a  picture  by  Barroccio,  of  ihe  size  of  life,  repre- 
WOting  a  female  pilgrim  overtaken  by  a  temp««t  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain.  painl«d  with  a  breach  and  simplidtjrt  both 
in  respect  to  ooiourini^  and  design.  wbk;h  wo«dd  navo  ranked 
Barroccio  amont;thk'  hi^liesl  prar-titiDiiers  in  art,  had  all  his 
works  been  executed  at  <i  similar  «i>irit,  B airotxio  dii-d  at. 
Urbino,  in  1612,  aged  eighty  four.  Ho  sometimes  handled 
the  graver,  and  has  led  the  following  plates,  executed  with 

SMt  cptrit  and  cornctiicss  although  somewhat  defletent  in 
lii'acyand  finish.  The  Virgin  and  Christ  apjpearing  to 
St.  Francis,  a lur^e  plate,  arched;  Tb«  Annunciation:  St. 
FlWicis  receiving  the  Stigmata :  The  Virgin  in  the  Clouds 
with  the  Infant  Jesus,  tnarked  F.  B.  V.  F. ;  The  Virgin 
h'lUling  the  InAat  S^nour,  mamaU  plata^  thnlovw  paitun- 
finiabed. 

BARROIS,  LE,  a  district  deriving  its  name  trum  the 
town  of  Sar^r-Omim,  ntherwiM  Bar-ie-Due,  included  in 
most  map*  in  the  (bnner  ptwince  of  Lwrain*. 

Frederick,  Dukeof  Mosellana  or  Upper  Lorraine,  br  itlier- 
in-law  111'  Hugues  Capet,  having;  Imilt  th**  fortress  of  Bar, 
formed  a  dniuain,  which  he  ati.irhi  d  to  it,  frtun  part  of  tlio 
lands  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Mihiel.  ot  which  he  bad  rendered 
himsdlf  master.  His  authority  over  the  territory  of  Mosel- 
lana was  not  proj^ljr  hereditary,  though  his  son  andgmnd- 
aon  tueoesded  him  in  it ;  hut  the  &ni«n  attadied  to  the 
fortress  of  Bar  was  hereditary,  and  it  cauie  by  descent  to 
Thierry,  who  first  bore  the  title  of  Count  of  Bar.  Ho  died 
just  at  the  commenri>mt'nt  of  the  twelilh  century.  Soon 
af^er  this  time  the  i^uiperors  of  Germany  claiuieu  the  dis- 
trict of  Barrois  as  being  within  the  limiU  of  their  domi- 
nions, which  included  Lorraine ;  and  in  13S4  the  Emperor 
Charies  IV.  ereeted  the  district  of  ^Nit-a-Honsson  (which 
;'.pmar-4  to  ha\e  been  unite<l  by  marriage  in  the  hands 
ut  iho  same  family  with  the  district  of  Barrois)  into  a 
marqui-ate  ;  but  he  does  tidt  appear  to  have  bad  an v  just 
claim  to  superi  iril)  o\er  tho  Counlij  of  Bar.  In  1357  the 
possessor  of  the  icrntdry  of  Bar,  Robert,  who  hatl  marned 
the  daughter  of  John,  King  of  France,  s^les  himself  duke ; 
but  by  whom  the  county  had  been  ereeted  into  a  duchy  is 
very  doubtful,  neither  is  the  exact  lime  known, 'houijh  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  abo\e-iii0nlioned  \  ear,  viz., 
1357.  Ediv;ird,  the  s  in  and  successor  of  Ro'iert,  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle  of  .^Kituourt.  The  duchy  afterwards 
came  by  inheritance  (through  ftaMles)  to  Rt-ne  of  Anjou, 
Duke  oif  liomine.  Count  of  Fravmee,  and  King  of  Sicily. 
It  was  aeiied  by  Louis  %l»  but  fettered  In  the  reign  of  bis 

snn  Charle-,  ViII.,  to  the  heirs  uf  Rem*,  wlin  were  also 
Dukes  uf  Lnrranie,  aiul  tlie  twu  duchies  ci)ntiMue<l  in  tije 
same  family  until  the  \ear  l".ir,  excejit  duriiij:  a  short  in- 
terval (1 659  to  I66d)  wiien  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  French  kings  were  all  akng  the  feudal  superiors  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bur,  to  whom,  howoTer,  they  granted  sovereign 
rights  {droits  regalim*)  in  their  duehy.  It  was  ocrupied 
by  the  French  again  in  tho  waiswhieh  LottlaXIV.  main- 
tained against  the  empire. 

By  th»»  successive  treaties  of  Vienna  in  1735,  1  73G,  and 
1738,  Bar,  with  Lorraine,  was  ce<led  to  Stanislaus  Le«k< 
zinsky,  the  exiled  King  of  Poland,  with  reversion  to  the 
crown  of  France,  to  wbicb.  Upon  the  death  of  that  Prince^  it 
accordingly  (ell. 

But  La  fiamis,  in  the  extent  in  which  we  shall  now  spoaV. 
of  it,  is  to  be  considered  as  comprehending  much  m  ore  than 
the  aiuive  im  nti  uu  'l  domains  of  the  Dukes  of  Bar.  Tlic*e 
c  n-tUutcil  what  u  a-  termed  ie /^fjrro;>  .l/owran/ ;*  tviid 
e  iiitained  218  towns,  mII  i^i-,,  or  hanilots :  there  u as  be- 
sides the  district  oS  Le  Barroit  noHrmoumnU  which  con- 
•  HeewMliataapitMliiaacr  iMMtafcwkl 


tained  towns,  villages,  or  hamlets,  and  consisted  of  man) 
fiefs  !ic()viireii  ;it  vaihjiis  times  by  the  Duke>  Lorra  i  e, 
which  they  lield  m  lull  >rj\  ereiuiuy,  independent  of  France. 
These  they  anu<  \.  (l  tn  L«  Barnrft  JfoMaoitf,  alter  tluk 
latter  came  into  liwir  liaods. 

Le  Barraia  comprehended  a  very  irregularly- shaped  terri- 
tory, ititersis'ted  by  the  Touluis  and  ^'e^llunl>  s,  or  dit.lr.t  l- 
of  TduI  and  \'ei(Iuii.  The  ;;rcaiest  <lllnell^ll:n  was  iV^m 
north  to  south  ;  aii'l  this,  we  presLime,  is  the  length  given 
in  (he  Du  tinnnaire das  (Jauks,  (^-.,ol  Expilly,  as 32 leases, 
e<jua]  t  i  heiwaen  88  and  89  miles.  The  breadth  was.  ae- 
cunling  to  the  same  authority,  about  U  leagues,  or  rather 
better  than  44  mfles. 

Tliis  ci.uiitry  is  watered  by  the  Meuse,  the  M(J^elle.  the 
Aire,  the  Oi  nain,  liie  Sauix,  tlie  Ornos,  and  other  streams. 
The  Aire,  which  rises  indeed  in  this  c';i>trict.  but  so^in  quits 
it,  is  a  feeder  cf  the  .\i-iu'.  Tiie  Oritain  and  the  Sanlx, 
uniting  their  strtanis.  thuv  into  the  Marne,  and  tlie  Ornea 
flows  into  the  Moselle.  The  atmosphere  is  rather  foggy 
and  eald,  but  is  not  considered  umriuMeacmie.  The  surfhee 
is  varinus,  hein-jT  tnlembly  level  in  some  parts,  and  in  others 
swelliiif;  into  hills  of  greater  or  less  height.  It  vields  irrain 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  produce  in  wine  is  considnrablc.  There 
is  much  U  HxI,  and  a  consideralde  extent  of  pasture-land,  in 
which  the  iiihahitanis  rear  a  quantity  of  lar^e  and  smal 
cattle.  Game.  ll»b.  and  poultry  are  abumlant.  Tliere  are 
also,  some  mines  of  iron  and  other  metal*,  quarries  of  giH> 
free  stone,  and  si^c  mineral  sprin^T''- 

Auioui4  the  chief  towns  loniuTly  comprehended  in  the 
Barrois,  are,  Bar-le  Due,  the  rapital,  |ionuiation  now  12.496  : 
Pont-a-Mousson.  on  the  Moselie.  6993  ;  St.  Mihiel,  on  the 
Meuse.  592i  ;  Ligny.  on  the  Ornain,  above  Bar,  3212; 
Btain,  on  the  Oroes.  3034 ;  Longwy,  2433 ;  and  Loncwyoa, 
IfilS.  both  in  the  northern  part,  near  the  fhintier  of  Lux- 

enihi'iur.j;  and  Briey,  on  a  small  trihutary  i.f  the  Orn.>i, 
population  1755.  The  total  number  of  towns,  village^ 
and  hamleti  in  th«  duchy  was  given  by  ExptUy,  in  1762, 
at  607. 

The  Barrois  is  now  divided  among  the  departments  «f 
Meuse,  Moselle,  Meurthe.  Yosges,  and  Haute  Mameu 
(Expilly.  DieHomain  det  Oauffs,  3^. ;  Enrydop.  MftAo- 

dique :  Pifrani  1.  D''srr{j>Hon  rU  la  Frtmce  ) 

BA'RROS,  .UX\0  UE,  was  born  about  1496.  probably 
near  Viseu.  in  Portusral  (but  the  place  of  hl^  h  rih  is  un- 
ceriaia),  of  a  noMc  f  imily.    He  was  placed,  whde  a  boy, 
in  theoourtof  Kinu  Kmniaiiucl  as  a  psge.  and  was  attached 
to  the  aerviee  of  the  lu&nle  Pom  Joao,  aftent  arda  King 
John  m.   Young  Bams  showed  en  early  dispositbn  for 
study,  and  cspec:ally  for  the  "-lu'lyof  history.    The  gallnnt 
achievements  of  the  Portuguc-sc  in  the  E.i.si  Indies  aliracled 
his  atieiUi m  ;  an  d  the  kiii|i  himself,  having  one  day  bv 
,  chance  men  some  of  his  early  attempts  at  historical  com- 
!  position,  sui^gestfld  that  he  might  emph^  himself  in  nar- 
{ rating  the  gkniona  actions  of  bis  oountiymea  In  mi 
\  Bams  was  sent  as  governor  to  St.  George  da  Iflna.  on  the 
'  Guinea  coast.  Thr  'C  years  after  he  was  recalled  to  Lislxin. 
and  appointed  treasurer  to  the  colonial  dep  irlment,  and 
afiemards  u<:eiit-tjener.il  fir  the  culmies.  'While  he  held  this 
:  office  be  availed  himself  of  the  valuable  documents  to  which 
he  had  access,  in  order  to  compose  bis  great  work  Aria  Pitr* 
tvguexa,  or  tlie  histoiy  of  the  disaoTeries  and  establishmeola 
of  the  PUrtngoete  in  the  Indian  Sess.  He  divided  K  into  four 
Df  -.irla.t  of  ten  br.oks  each.  Tlie  first  tw  i  Decades.  pu''li,hcd 
in  Ijji  3.  coiilain  the  discoveries  an<l  ( uiiqueols  fruiii  1412 
to  l.'ilo.    The  narrative  begins  with  the  dis<overy  of  Porto 
Santo  and  Madeira,  in  1418-19,  and  cnntains  the  numenms 
expeditions  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  costs  of  Senegal, 
Cruinea,  Congo^  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was 
at  last  weathered  by  Vaseo  do  thma  in  T497.  Then  cornea 
the  full  tide  of  Portntruese  enterprise  aluiiu'  the  coasts  of 
Mozanibi(|ue,  Momlia^a,  and  on  to  the  Malabar  coast,  fol- 
lowed hv  the  astntiishitiL'  success  of  Alhinjiierque,  and  the 
e^tablishnitint  of  i^irtuuucso  ^upremacy  in  the  Indian  Seas. 
Barros's  second  Decade  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  hie> 
tory  of  Albu^uen|ue*a  achievements  till  the  de»th  of  that 
great  eommander  in  1515.  The  third  r^adc,  published 
in  l.>6.1,  conlains  the  events  from  1516to  1*  .'6     1  he  !r  rrh 
^  Decade  wsis  leli  by  Banos  in  manuscript  at  Ins  deuih.  and 
'  not  published  for  a  long  time  after.    Kin";  Philip  II.  of 
i  Spain,  after  his  conquest  of  Portin;al.  purchased  the  MS. 

1111  1591  of  BaiTos's  dau}:bter- in-law  for  300  tuilrei*.  It 
was  published  in  1615  at  Madrid  with  notes  and  odditiooa 
hy  Q.  B.  Lavanha.  It  carries  on  the  history  of  PartuguM* 
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InJia  to  thy  year  1539  ;  but  before  th is.  Diego  do  Couto. 
histori»(:nipliLT  ot  Itiilta  to  Philip  II.  untl  Piulip  III.,  had 
taken  u|i  the  rontiuuutioii  of  Barro(>'a  fintt  three  IX^cudus, 
mnd  bad  hioiielf  publiili«(l  a  fourth  IXscndc,  which  he  fol- 
l0M)«d  up  witb  •  fiftb,  and  so  on  till  the  eighth,  which  conies 
'Ii>wn  to  tlie  year  1S7(.  Couto  bad  extouiicd  bw  work  to 
the  twelfth  Decade,  which  came  down  to  the  yeu*  1600,  but 
of  his  l^l^t  four  Decadeit  only  fraRiiiLnits  luiva  been  pub- 
liiihed  :  tbo  rcht  reinainit  inedited,  aitd  the  MS.  of  one,  tht) 
eleventh,  h  said  U)  be  lost.  The  beit  edition  of  Banros  a 
work  in  that  of  1778,  from  tb«  roysl  ftom,  Lubon.  9  voU. 
Svo,  with  th«  Ufe  of  Bams  hf  Mtiml  Savsrim  de  Faria, 
and  a  copious  index.  Couto's  continuation,  an  far  as  the 
eiiihth  Decade,  was  published  also  at  tbe  sauu'  press  m 
fi^bt  MiK  f-\o  1 77  ft- 1  with  a  life  of  Couto.  Barru>  is 
c->n<«idered  by  lite  Portu^ueke  a!>  their  bent  historian,  Unh 
for  (he  matter  uf  his  history  and  the  manner  of  his  cotupo- 
•ilioa.  Hia  atyle  is  much  admiied,  and  bia  language  is 
comM«r«d  aa  a  model  of  Fortu|ruM»  wiM-writing ;  the 
narrative  is  simple  and  unpretending^,  oarros  died  at  his 
estate  of  Alitem,  near  Pombal.  in  1570.  He  is  spoken  of 
as  a  Ulan  ut  lii^h  bun  )ur  iiiul  iiioral  character  both  )iy  Ins 
bi  'gmpher,  Mauoel  m  Faria,  above-mentioned,  and  by 
Nioulao  AiituHio  in  his  Bibliothe&i  Hiipuna,  vol.  i.  p.  498. 
He  wrote  a)»a  some  moral  dialoguea  and  oUwrminor  worka. 
BARROW.   [Se«  Tu'uuLirs.] 

BARROW.  ISA.\C.  The  materials  for  the  personal 
life  of  Harrow  may  bo  found  in  the  iiio^iu}  hia  Britannica, 
•«  in  t  ili  riU-u'Ui-i-s  Id  auLr.onties,  particularly  tn  Wanl  n 
Li .  f*  tij  Ihe  (iifsktUH  Projetitiirf,  also  in  Martin  s  Btogru- 
phiu  Phi Inr^.fthiax,  the  Biograuahie  Univeritel/e,  and  llie  life 
by  Abraban  Hill,  proSxed  toTiUutaoa  iedttioiaof  Bairaw'a 
work*.  In  tbi*  pen  we  htve  MIowed  Am  Int-nMntiMMl 
Work,  in  tlio  farts  and  aniH  ilotL-s  cited. 

Isaac  Banxjwwus  the  eMest  si  Mi  uf  Tlioiuas  Barrow,  iint-n- 
<!raper  to  Cbarie«  I  .,  and  (k'M-ended  of  a  respectable  SuHolk 
f.imily.  His  father  »  brother,  named  aUo  Isaac  Barrow,  was 
fallow  of  Petcrhou<»e  Coilcgc.  Cnni^ridge,  and  ejecied  from 
Uttfooe  by  the  Pratbvteriana  about  1644.  After  tbe  Restora- 
tion h«  waa  tuoeeastvely  bishop  of  Man  and  St.  Aaapb,  and 
rii<  il  in  l*i'*t>.  I^iriru'  B.irio'.v,  ilu'  nephew,  is  supposed  to 
luive  been  burn  iii  OoDber.  16:iO,  but  tins  lias  bwii  disputed 
cn  Hie  stri-iii-lh  uf  an  expres-^ion  <il'  lus  o«ii.  rt  jwrtfd  by  u 
friend,  implying  that  he  was  born  on  tbe  29M  >^  February. 
However  .this  may  l>e,  he  wan  placed  first  at  the  Cbarter- 
hattii«^  and  aftwwarda  at  Feiatead  acbool  in  Eaaaz.  In  the 
first  be  flfBve  but  little  promiae  of  exoeltenoe,  bii  principal 
deht'ht  Wmc  in  fi<:htiiiir,  and  his  pencral  haliits  iiculitient ; 

that  uis  liiliuir  is  reporti  ii  to  have  .w^iied,  that  it  it  pleased 
Gucl  U)  take  any  of  his  cluMren,  u  nii;!iil  be  Isaae.  At  tiie 
second  school  he  formeil  a  good  t-har.ietur,  and  in  L>ct<euiber, 
1643,  be  was  entered  at  Peterh  ui^e  College.  Cambridge, 
under  bis  unele  above-mentiooed.  But  by  the  time  (Fe- 
bruary, 1645)  the  nephew  be^an  his  veiidenee  at  tbe  nni- 
vcrs:ty  the  uncle  had  he>  n  ejfi  ted,  and  the  nephew  accot^. 
ingiy  removt.d  to  Tiuiit)  (.''ille^je.  His  father,  in  the 
meanwhile,  had  suffered  In.sses  tor  Ins  adherence  to  tiio 
cause  of  Charles  I.,  and  it  is  said  that  young  BaiTuw  was 
indebted  for  his  support  to  the  well-known  Dr.  Hammond. 
He  was  seboUr  of  his  college  in  1647 ;  B  A.  in  1 648 ;  bllow 
in  1649;  andM.Ain  165S;  ad  etmdem  atOxIbrd,  1653; 
B  D..  \  >  r,  \  :  D.D.  (hy  mandate).  1670.  Thest-  testimonies 
to  lu.s  merit  (".he  tuK  last  excepted)  wore  the  more  n-tunrk- 
abie,  a*  he  was,  and  aUvays  <'ijntuiued,  a  staunch  Koyalist. 

Barrow  was  leii  to  his  mathematical  studies  instead  of  be- 
ginning  by  them.  He  had  at  first  intended  to  praetiaa 
pbjrsict  and  had  studied  accordingly,  but  on  bis  accession  to 
a  nllowsbip  he  bepin  to  study  theobigy,  as  required  by  the 
st  itutPs  of  the  college.  He  f  uiid  by  his  own  wants  that  a 
tliMue  most  he  a  cbronolo'^'ist,  a  cbronologist  an  astronomer, 
and  an  astruiioincr  a  ijcDnieter.  To  tbe  mathematics  he 
thcretore  applied  himself;  be  liad  in  the  meanwhile,  as  all 
bis  writings  show,  eloaely  studied  the  learned  languages*  10 
that  on  tm  wstomtion  of  the  Gieek  professor  he  was  re- 
oommended  to  tnat  ebair.  Thk  be  did  not  gain,  being  sus- 

rted  of  Arinmiani.sm  :  and  the  disappointment,  to^'et tier 
»Miii  the  ur  !.iV' luraUje  ch.ir.icter  of  public  events  to  his  views, 
iiduied  Inm  tr>  (/u  abroad,  lit;  tia\eh('<l  (  lf;.6i-16j9*  through 
France  and  Italy  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  thence 
again  to  Venice,  and  through  Germany  and  Holland  home. 
After  bis  retnro  he  ««s  epiMopally  oraainad*  m  little  before 
tbo  RMlondioa.  Tl»  wttksrtiieh  ho  was  ftreatod 

•fUr  tlint  vnot,  snd  tits  distkh  iu  wiiiHi  ha  eolebraiod  it. 


are  well  known ;  but  in  1 G60  nc  was  chosen  Greek  profmKCW 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  1662  Greebam  professor  of  i^ometry, 
But  this  last  he  reaigned  in  1664,  holding  its  duties  u»  be 

incompatible  witb  those  of  the  Lucasian  prufessorship,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  Mr,  Lucas  at  the  insuiution 
of  that  chaii  in  1t>63:  and  this  again  he  resigned  in  K:ili, 
in  favour  of  a  pupil,  a  young  man  whom  be  cuusidered  as  of 
the  highest  promise,  aged  37,  and  named  Isaac  Newton, 
indeed  bis  wholo  hiksiy  is  one  of  resigoatiolis  of  profit  on 
principle.  He  had  previoaal|r  boon  eflbied  a  good  living 
upon  condition  of  instructing  the  son  of  the  donor;  he  re- 
jected the  ofler  a?>  ^inlUIllacal.  His  uncle  gave  bim  a  small 
liviiiu  IU  Wales,  and  Dr.  Si  lii  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
made  him  one  of  the  prebt;ad<u:ms  ol  that  cathedj-al.  iJe 
afffltod  tbe  revenues  of  both  prefermenta  to  charitable  pur- 
poses, and  Kwigned  them  wbMt  Cbarkw  11^  in  I67i.  an* 
pointed  him  master  oTTrinily  Colleger  In  this  capacity  m 
exerted  himself  to  form  a  library,  the  want  of  which  had  been 
loner  fuit.  His  letter^  to  various  individuals  to  induce  them 
to  subscribe  to  the  uinu  rijkmi;  aif  (  reserved  in  the  edilua 
whic  h  they  wore.  Uirougb  his  energy,  aud  the  iullueuce 
his  high  character,  the  means  of  erecting,  and  whtcii  is  mve 
of  tbe  most  beantifbl  worlu  of  art  in  tbe  university.  U«. 
Ukewise  remitted  to  tlw  oollege  aefsial  expenses  vbieli 
statufo  or  custom  misrht  have  r  i  np  lied  them  to  incur  for 
tliB  maintenance  of  his  olfici'  He  died  very  young,  con- 
suierin;^'  his  reputation,  May  i,  167  7,  a'^ed  about  «47,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey :  be  lell  bis  manuscripts 
to  Tiliotson  (afterwaids  aielibMlMp),  and  Ahnliaai  Bill,  iiii 


in  the  moral  and  persotMd  ehataoter  of  Bamw  there 

does  not  seutu  a  shade  whirh  can  enable  any  one  to  deny 
him  the  highest  degree  ol  iuiuim;  excellence.  His  energy 
of  mind  is  sufficiently  aticstei  h)  tie  quantity  of  his  writ- 
ings—by  tbe  successful  variety  of  his  studies— by  tbe 
tiaoidlnsry  opinion  of  him  formed  by  his  assodalM,  whan 
compared  with  tho  dsgne  of  intarost  his  writings  iwasant  la 
posterity ;  whieh  is  always,  in  our  epinim,  proof  of  a  histra 
cast  upon  writings  by  personal  character— and  by  the  eree- 
tion  ot  Trinity  College  Library  above-mealioiied.  Tne  (juar- 
relsoiue  disposition  of  his  boyhood  subsided  into  rational 
and  even  reasoning  courage,  under  the  dis«riphne  to  ^«hich 
ha  snllijected  his  mind.  It  is  related  of  him.  that  being 
once  attaokad  by  a  lu^  dog  wbioh  waa  kept  cbsinod  all 
day,  but  let  loata  aft  night  fbr  the  seenrity  of  tiie  faoute  (in 
w  hich  ho  was  a  visiter,  and  in  the  garden  of  which  he  was 
wandering  early  in  the  morning),  '  he  catrhed  him  by  the 
throat,  threw  him,  and  lay  upon  him.  and  whilst  lie  kept 
him  down,  considered  what  he  should  do  in  that  exigent: 
once  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  bim,  but  he  quite  altered  this 
resolution,  j  udging  that  it  wouM  ba  an  wqiust  aetton.  for  the 
dog  did  his  duty,  and  he  hinadf  was  jn  fliult  Ibr  rambling 
out  of  his  lodgings  before  it  was  Vmht,  At  length  he  cnlled 
out  so  loud  that  he  was  heard.'  Being  attacked  by  A  Igenncs 
duiinu'  hisvo\aire  to  Smyrna,  'be  betook  himself  to  lus 
arms,  stayed  up  >n  the  deck,  cheerfully  and  vigorously  fight- 
ing, till  the  pirate,  perceiving  the  stout  defence  the  ship 
made,  staasiea  off  and  left  her.  I  asked  him  why  h«  did  not 
go  down  into  the  hold,  and  leave  the  deftsnee  or  the  ship  to 

those  to  whom  it  did  belniit:.  He  repln  d,  "  It  concerned 
no  man  more  than  myself:  I  wnuld  raiii-ji  La\e  lust  my  life 
than  have  lallen  into  the  hands  of  those  mercih'ss  infidels."' 
The  preceding  quotatiiKU  are  from  Dr.  Pope,  who  was 
personally  inhmate  with  lum,  asciladintha  Bk'Ojgr.  Britmuu 
The  following  (fraos  tha  aaina  aotnaa/  m  tha  taatiaian;  cl 
the  same  and  oOier  (Hands  As  to  hisparacni,  be  was  low 
of  stature,  lean,  and  of  a  pale  complexion,  and  np^tlineiit  ? 
his  ilrcss  to  a  fault.'  Beinii  invited  to  prcaeh  for  Dr.  >Vilkius 
(afterwards  bishop  of  Chester,  author  ol  tbe  Mat/ienuilh  i.l 
Magic,  ia  a  paiisb  church  in  London,  bis  apuearaiire, 
whieh  waa  ^t  of  an  apprentice,  drove  tha  wnoie  of  tha 
congregation  ft«M,  wuBpt  a  £sw  panons,  among  wham  was 
Mr.  Baxter,  HtM  Non-eonAymfst.  who  deelared  afterwards 

I  that  he  could  have  sat  all  day  to  hear  him,  much  to  li  e 
I  (.(inCiismn  <>l  the  congregation,  who  had  complained  to  llu.r 
rector  of  his  substitvite.  An  apprentice,  when  he  can  e  dov  n 
from  the  pulpit,  said  to  him,  "Sir,  lie  not  dismayed,  Um  I 
a<isuro  you  it  was  a  good  sermon."  On  licing  asked  wiiHt 
he  thought  of  this  penon,  ha  ntd.  "  1  take  him  to  be  a  veiy 
civU  person,  and  if  I  aoirfd  waat  with  Um,  I'd  preaetot  \xm 
with  a  bottla  of  wfna."'  *Ha  was  of  axtoiaidinary  strength 
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a  thin  tkin,  and  very  sensible  of  cold ;  his  eyes  grey,  clear, 
tad  aoroowhat  short-sii^hlcd ;  his  huir  a  li^ht  brown,  very 
Siw.  and  curling.  He  was  of  a  healthy  congtitution,  very 
fbnd  of  tobaeeo.  whieh  he  used  to  call  hw  patiphamaeon,  or 
universal  medicine,  and  imagine<l  it  lielped  to  compose  and 
regulate  his  thoughu.  If  he  was  5uilt>'  of  any  intemperance, 
it  seemed  to  be  in  the  love  of  fniit.  b«  ri  L-  f  opinion,  that  if 
it  kills  hundreds  in  autuuan,  it  pres^trsKS  thousands.  He 
riept  little,  j^enerally  rising  in  the  winter  months  before  <lay.' 

Ut.  Barrow  never  married :  his  fellowsinp  preveoted  his 
doinir  10  in  oailier  Ufet  and  on  his  appointment  to  IIieiaBster- 
ship  he  had  the  permission  rescinded,  vhietk  «>•  g;nntad  in 
the  patent  Mr.  Hill  says  he  judged  it  eontrary  to  tiie  col- 
lege statutes.  Dr.  Pope  gives  a  curious  reason,  and  -  n  ^ 
that  Barrow  would  not  expose  himself  to  the  civilities  wincii 
a  good  match  might  perhaps  receive.  Such  things  do  hap- 
pen in  our  da^a.but  Dr.  Pope  talks  of  'sicgea,  batteries, 
and  importunitka  wlueh  he  mresaw  that  hanoanbla  and 
piolltabn  preferment  would  expose  him  uk* 

His  aermons  were  excessively  long.  Preaching  onoe  in 
Westminster  .\l)bey,  at  which  time  it  was  usual  to  show  the 
curiosities  of  the  place  between  the  sermons  to  the  common 
people  at  a  low  rate,  he  detained  his  nnpiUient  audience  so 
long  that  they  caused  the  organ  to  play  '  till  they  had 
blowed  hittdown.*  A  sermon  on  charity,  which  he  delivered 
before  the  mavor  and  alderaian.  laated  tiiree  honra  and  a 
half:  and  another  from  the  test  *  He  that  uttenrth  aalander 
is  a  liar,'  of  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  preach  only 
the  liulf  relating  to  slander,  leaving  out  that  which  treated 
on  lies,  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  ThOM  anecdotc*  illus- 
trate bis  vrriting.s.  as  we  ^huU  stcc. 

The  workl  which  Dr.  Barrow  published  during  his  life 
an  aa  lbUotn»  io  wbicb  a  l!>w  words  of  the  Latin  titles  only 
ara  retained  I .  But^dff  ESemmla,  Cambridge,  165$.  eon- 
tains  all  the  book<  rf  Kuclid  :  translated,  London,  ICfiO. 
2.  Euriidis  IJaia,  Cambnd^c.  1 6;") 7,  uflerwards  appended  to 
the  preceding.  Lerliones  ()j)Uccr  XVIII ,  Londiiii,  lfii«9  : 
his  celebrated  lectures  on  optica;  they  were  revised  and 
augmented  by  Newton  before  their  appearance.  4.  Lectionet 
Qeom/Orutm  XiL»  London,  1970 ;  oonlaining  hia  Diet  hod  of 
tangenta.  Afterwards,  1079  and  1674,  pnnted  vifli  the 
optics.   5.  Edition  of  Aiefaiined«i»  AptdMoiua  and  Theo- 

doriuK,  London.  ISTii. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Barrow,  published  after  his  death, 
were,  l-  Lertio,  tn  qua,  &c.,  London,  1678.  This  is  Arclu- 
medes  on  the  sphere  and  cylinder.  demonstrate<l  by  the 
nutimnUu  of  Cavaletiiu.  2.  Madumatices  Lectionet,  &c. 
Tbeee  are  T.n«aafan  leetims  at  Cambridge,  and  the  preface 
is  the  preliminary'  oration  delivered  by  Barrow.  3.  Works, 
&c..  edited  by  Dhr.  Tdlotson.  I>e8n  of  Canterbury,  Loudon, 
1'  s  ill,'  preface  beuifj:  Mr.  Ilill  s  Life  of  Barrow.  (Last  re- 
pnot  1741  ?)  They  contain  bis  English  theological  works. 
iMing  aatmona,  QgliositkiPS,  ftc.  4.  Opuscula,  containing 
Latin  aanwna.  speeches,  poams.  &e.  There  is  a  list  of 
M88.  in  the  Biographia  BrHanwiea,  and  in  Ward's  Xf'eet 
qf  ths  Greiham  ProfessorM.  The  Lectionet  Gettmetrirft; 
and  MaihmnatietK  \xsi\e  been  translated,  the  tlrst  by  Stone, 
17.35.  the  second  by  Kirkhy.  l ;  i  i 

We  are  now  to  consirier  Dr.  Barrow  m  two  lights,  as  a 
mathematician  and  a  theologian.  And  in  the  AtStof  these 
ebaiaoters,  without  denying  him  high  praise,  ww  icgiat  that 
the  kind  «r  language  whieh  has  fm|uently  been  used  con- 
cerning him  should  oblige  us  to  differ  from  many  $::reat 
authorities.  Without  biasing  the  reader  by  the  names  of 
those,  we  Aall  quota  some  egtraota  fkom  diflavant  writ- 
ings:— 

*  Ho  may  bo  atteemad  as  hating  shown  a  eompass  of 
invaation  aqiid  Mt  snpaiior  to  any  of  the  madams.  Sir 
Isaae  Newton  onhr  excepted.*  Thn  was  written  by  one  who 

knew  Vieta.  Wallis,  Descartes,  and  Leibnitz.  '  He  has 
been  excelled  only  by  his  successor,  Newton"  (in  ^'eometry.) 
'  The  same  genius  that  .seemed  to  be  born  only  to  brin^r 
hidden  truths  to  light,*  &c.  &c.  This  is  quoted  and  agreecl 
to  by  an  enoyelopMist  of  some  authority  in  this  country, 
who  hoverar  does  not  state  what  tkoae  todden  truths  were. 
*  ^now,  seanely  an  inferior  name^*  that  ia.  to  Newton,  is 
the  unguarded  expression  of  a  contemporary  of  p-eat  note. 
We  must  dissent  entirely  from  such  an  extent  of  praise,  as 
havinp  lentUiK  ics  injurious  to  correct  biography,  and  not 
allowable  even  as  the  hyperbole  which  writers  on  that 
aulgect  usu.illy  employ.  \Ve  shall  now  make  soma  ^uota- 
tkms  from  foreigners,  and,  a«  in  the  Ibrraer  ease,  without 
'  Tha  £<6lioiMi  OpUem  ia  ilstt  of  piofiMiDd  ta- 


searche*  in  the  properties  of  curves.'  '  His  Leetionet  Op- 
ticer  are  wurthy  V>  figure  by  the  side  of  bi-s  Lectionet  Geo- 
metrtcte.  In  this  work  Barrow,  quitting  the  route  marked 
out  by  other  opticians,  applied  himself  principally  to  discuM 
queationa  whidi  had  not  been  treated  at  all,  or  which  had 
not  been-  sliUcienfly  elucidated.  Among  other  things  he 
treats  the  theory  of  foci,  which,  except  in  a  small  nurab<.r 
of  cases,  were  tlien  detenu ineil  by  experiment.  Banuw 
^'ave  a  complete  solution  of  all  the  ca.ses  of  the  problem,  by 
an  elegant  formula.  This  book  as  well  as  the  Lectionet 
(Jeometriae  is  a  mine  of  curious  and  interesting  proposi- 
tions, to  which  geometry  is  alwaya  applied  with  partiHilar 
elegance.* 

The  preceding  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  description 
whi<  h  coiibl  be  i,'i\  eii  of  Barrow  s  mathematical  writings,  in 
as  few  words;  and  we  luav  therefore  a-k  how  the  En'.,'ii*li 
accounts  diUer  so  much  from  it?  Both  cannut  be  true. 
The  rival  (almost)  of  Newton  has  been  \er\  unjustly 
treated  in  the  seouMi  set  of  quotatiotts.  or  if  not,  the  Ant 
set  is  extravagant.  Tbere  ate  two  things  to  he  eoa- 
sidered. 

Barrow  produced  in  a  j:e.)m<'trical  form  that  prelude  to 
the  differential  calculus  which  by  the  nanio  of  (he 

method  of  tangents.  It  wa.<i,  in  point  of  fact,  what  was 
afterwards  the  fundamental  notion  of  the  differentials  of 
Leibniu,  and,  in  Newton's  bnguaga,  uaerted  the  ultimate 
equality  of  the  ratio  of  Uie  dillerenoes  of  two  erdinates  and 
ubscissac  to  that  of  the  ordinate  and  subtantient.  It  was  so 
like  the  previous  method  of  Fermat  that  Montucla  calls  it 
Fermat's  method  simplified.  It  was  no  great  step  from  the 
indivisibles  of  Cavalerius,  which  Barrow  knew,  a.<  we  have 
seen :  and  it  was  as  like  the  method  of  Roban'al  as  Newton's 
system  is  to  that  of  Laibnits.  But  oran  granting  the  on* 
ginality  of  the  invention,  neither  Format  nor  Robnrid  were 

erer  extnivagantly  praised  for  their  similar  disroverie's  ;  and 
some  think  that  ArchnTiedt's  had  already  deprived  them  all 
of  the  merit  of  originality.  When  the  dispute  between 
New  ton  and  Leibnitz  occurred,  which,  to  sav  the  least  of  tt. 
was  not  very  fairly  managed  on  the  EngUeli  side- nerhapi 
not  on  either— our  eoontryn«n  ovpnr  nottohawa  aufficieatly 
seised  the  strongest  point  of  Iwwton's  esse.  Instead  of 
asserting — which  we  think  they  mi'jht  hare  d;ine-  tli.i; 
Archimedes,  Fermat,  AVallis,  t  avaKnu.s.  R  ^bcrval.  Des- 
cartes, B.irrow,  l^Mbiiitz,  and  a  host  ot  cithcrs.  I'.ad  all  be^n 
in  potisession  (under  various  lights)  of  a  principle  which 
Newton's  Huxions  also  contained,  hut  that  all  had  wanted 
the  essential  instrument  by  which  Nowlon  made  that  pria* 
cipio  available,  namely,  the  gentfrol  binomial  theorem  and 
^  iis  consequences:  they  nil  toi  k  i.s-.ne  (to  usc  a  legal  phrase) 
upon  the  Uuxional  priiu  i]ile,  as  if  that  had  given  Newt  u 
;  the  new  powers  which  lus  inethixl  possessed.  And  here 
'  they  made  of  Barrow  a  sort  of  retrenched  position,  on  which 
to  fall  back  in  case  of  defeat,  affirming  that  if  the  tnethod 
weio  not  Nawton'ih  it  could  not  belong  to  Lsiboita,  because 
Bamiw  tied  a  claim  of  disrm-ery  prior  to  that  of  both.  Thu 
tjave  a  ficiitious  imiiorlance  to  Barrow's  interesiin^'  himI 
elejxant  method,  w  inch  h,id  really  presented  the  priacip** 
m  a  purer  ircotnelrical  fiirm. 

In  the  second  pia*^,  popular  reiigiouswritei-ii.endeavounng 
to  impress  on  their  readers  the  argument  in  favour  of  Chns- 
tiani^,  arising  out  of  the  trreatncvs  of  the  minds  whieh  have 
recei'wd  it.  have  freouenily,  not  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  sciences,  h.itidlea  their  subject  unskilfully,  and  distort.-.! 
the  proper  ]>ro|>nrtion8  of  different  reputations.  Barrua, 
the  enuiicnt  nKil)!enuiti<-ijii,  and  the  most  upntrht  and  con- 
sistent of  nu  n.  one  of  the  first  theologians  of  his  day,  of 
\aried  and  deep  knowledge  upon  so  many  subjects,  has 
often,  in  tliis  way,  had  the  splendour  of  all  hia  di&rent 
chaiaetan  made  to  shine  upon  the  only  one  in  whieh  he  was 
viewed  for  the  time,  namely,  that  of  a  m.uh<  i^atician.  The 
French  Encvclopojdisits,  whose  bias  lay  in  an  exactly  oppo- 
site direction,  ha\e  fallen  into  a  similar  error,  by  repre- 
senting him  as  an  'obscure  matlicniuticuin  and  thofflffgian 
The  truth  will  He  between  the  two,  though  we  can  offer  ne 
opinion  upon  tibe  aunt  point  where.  Barrow  waa  neitliei 
an  obaeuio  mathematidan,  nor  seeond  only  to  Newtrau  In 
this  point  of  view  his  merits  are  certainly  not  sinaU.  He  wa? 
pr(  foundly  versed  in  geometry,  acquainted  with  all  its  ele 
gaticics  as  well  as  all  its  depth,  and  had  u  ficility  of  appli 
cation.  'Nihil  qnod  tetigit  non  ornavit;'  and  he  car- 
ried his  methods,  as  niany  others  have  done,  inin  theorems 
both  curious  and  uietiil.  More  than  this,  he  eQni|Wfad  his 
atnia  to  audi  att  astent,  in  pure  geometry,  that , 
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justly  snys,  '  Tlie  merit  of  thrse  works  is  a  singular  brevity 
(roncimwt)  which  does  not  destroy  their  clearness."  He, 
one  of  the  most  verbose  of  men,  b  one  of  the  first  writers 
who  attempted,  by  tbiowing  avur  eifeumkwutionk  and  intro- 
duction of  synibaU,  to  distmguian  between  Euclidean  rigour 
niid  unnecessary  load  of  language.  This  seems  to  us  no 
suiuU  merit ;  bui  where  thot>e  discoveries  lie  which  constitute 
this  contemporary  of  Descartes  MOOnd  only  tO  MewlOII,  wo 
must  confess  we  do  not  know. 

In  the  elucidation  of  principles  Dr.  Barrow  is  not  so  happy 
ail  in  hi*  »]iplie«tiMk  of  them.  The  MathematiceB  Lec- 
Honmiy  a  commentary  on  die  flrat  principles  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic,  is  a  vast  cloud  of  word^,  lilleJ  with  antient 
learniiii;  of  every  kind  ;  mul,  tliuugh  houiu]  and  lojjical,  very 
ditlifult  lo  understand,  that  is,  to  find  out  in  ulncli  of  the 
muliiphed  phrases  the  meaning  lies.  In  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  doctrine  of  proportion  according  to  Euclid,  be 
MflOM  to  US  to  have  way  much  increased  the  difficulty  of 
bis  author.  It  » true  he  lometimes  eompleins  of  his  own 
pr  >lixity,  but  this  is  a  very  poor  compensation  for  so  annoy- 
in  u'  a  defect;  and  we  frequently  feel  the  force  of  the  sclf- 
ai-eusiiiy:  terms  in  which  he  ends  one  of  his  geotnetrical  lec- 
tures— *I  think  I  hear  you  exclaim— 4SXXi}v«^i*vj3aXaM{f.' 

The  character  of  Barrow  as  a  theological  wriuv  hM  al- 
ways Stood  high  among  the  English  divines.  Hit  aermoos, 
as  Ijo  Clere  ooserves,  ste  rather  treatises  and  dissertatioiu 
than  harangues;  and  he  wrote  and  re-wrott;  them  thret!  or 
four  times.  They  are  always  cited  as  exact  and  coiupre- 
hcnsive  arguments,  the  produce  of  a  grasp  which  cuuld 
collect,  and  of  a  patience  which  could  combine,  all  that 
was  to  be  said  upon  the  sulgeet  in  question.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this.  Barrow  was  an  orifjinal  thinker  of  no  moan 
character:  learning  falls  into  ]ii.->  work,  but  a  work  there 
VLiuld  have  been  if  he  had  had  no  learnin^^  at  all.  The 
paragraph  with  which  we  conclude  is  a  celebrated  notion 
of  his  upon  the  wbteh  we  shall  not  translate,  be- 

cause the  vigour  of  m  ooneeptioa  csn  hardly  be  appre- 
ciated bv  any  but  a  mathematieian.  Banow,  on  hte  death- 
bed, looking  forward  to  his  future  state,  avowed  that  his 
principal  idea  of  the  happiness  he  should  receive  consisted 
\n  I:  tiun  tliat  lio  shuuld  be  ati  intuitive  geometer,  string 
those  things  as  self-evident  which,  as  a  man,  be  had  beeu 
obliged  to  apaml  tilM  in  acquiring  by  deroonstmtiaB.  The 
foliowioy  pnsnge  was  written  by  him  in  his  manuscript  of 
AnMmam,  now  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  was  un  earl\'  member. 

'O  Biii;  -jtiufurpit.  autem,  Domino,  quantus  geo- 
iiietra?  Quum  cnuu  liec  stienlia  nullos  lenumos  habint; 
cum  m  sempiternum  novorum  theorematum  invention! 
locus  idinquatur,  etian  pciies  humanum  ingenium;  tu 
una  hme  omnia  intuitu  psispccta  habes.  abeque  catena  con- 
sequentinnnn,  absque  tisdio  demonstrationum.  Ad  cetera 
puend  nihil  facere  potest  intellectus  noster ;  et  lanqi  atu 
Brutorum  phanlasia  \  iiletur  noii  nisi  iucerta  quradam  som- 
niare;  undo  in  ii!i  quot  ^unt  homines,  tot  existunt  feri  sen- 
tentiie. . . . .  Te  igitur  vei  ex  hac  re  amore  gaudeo,  te  sus- 
pioor.  atqoe  illam  diem  desidero  suspiriis  mrtibus,  in  quo 
pnvgatt  mente  et  daio  oeulo  non  how  solum  omnia  absque 
hac  stioeexsiva  et  laboriosa  imaginandt  cura,  verum  multo 
plura  el  majora  ox  tua  bonitato  et  immcnsiAsima  saoetissima 
que  beiii^iiitate  conspicere  et  scire  concedetur. 

BARROW,  a  considerable  river  in  Ireland,  which  ha.s 
its  source  in  King's  County,  a  few  miles  west  of  Port- 
arlington.  The  Barrow  (lows  fint  to  the  east,  past  the  town 
just  mentioned,  to  the  borders  of  the  County  Kildare  at 
Honasterevan,  and  thon  taking  a  direction  nearly  south, 
it  divides  Km;;  s  and  Queen  s  Counties  from  Kildare.  Con- 
tinuing the  same  course,  the  nver  passes  through  the 
County  of  Carlow.  and  afterwards  forms  the  lino  of  separation 
between  Wexibrd  on  tiie  east,  and  Kilkenuv  and  Wateribrd 
en  the  west,  and  )oinB  the  sea  at  Waterford  Haven.  At 
Ringwood,  two  miles  above  the  txiwn  of  New  Ross,  the 
Bafn»w  receive.-^  the  waters  of  the  Norc  ;  and  their  united 
stream  is  after^vards  augmented  by  the  Suir.  winch  juitis  it 
to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Watcrfora.  The  junction  of  both 
these  streams  wiUi  UM  Bawfov  tahct  plM0  on  its  n^t  or 
western  bank. 

The  IhrM  rivers  here  mentioned  wen  in  former  times 
<■  lili'd  the  Three  SiNlers.  from  the  cin  umstanre  of  their 
ial»iisg  their  sources  from  the  >ame  ridj^e  of  mounlauis,  and 
afler  flowing  through  different  counties,  al  leh>;tii  forniin;;;  a 
junctiou  at  a  short  distance  ikom  the  sea.  The  Barrow  is 
suppoisd  to  have  been  the  Biigns  of  Ptdsmy.  TbosMOth 


I  of  these  united  streams  forms  a  large  and  very  seeuie  port, 
1  about  nine  miles  long,  and  with  very  goo<l  anchorage. 

Considerable  sums  of  money  have  at  various  times  bom 
spent,  uudar  the  sanetioa  ttf  paiUamentt  to  render  this  river 
navigable.  ¥nm  a  report  made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Board  of  Inland  Navigation  in  Ireland,  it  appears 
that  about  42,U0U/.  had  betii  expende^l  wuli  tins  object  up 
to  Marrh,  1811 ;  and  much  has  been  done  >ince  that  date 
to  remove  obstructions.  At  present  the  Barrow  is  navigable 
to  Athy,  in  the  County  of  Kildare,  about  sixty'flTS  tnijes  in 
a  direet  lina  from  its  nouth ;  and  the  oommunication  is 
aitnwards  cmitinued  to  Dublin  by  means  of  a  branch  of  the 
Grand  Canal.  Vessels  of  200  tons  burden  c  ui  ;i  i -nd  the 
river  twenty-five  nnles  to  the  town  of  New  Ross,  which  by 
th:s  means  is  enabled  to  carry  on  a  valuable  export  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  A  considerable  bar,  which  occurs 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore,  nre 
vents  the  further  passage  of  vessels  of  any  great  buraen, 
except  at  certain  states  of  the  tide. 

The  trade  higher  up  is  carrie<l  on  by  means  of  barges ; 
and  great  quantities  of  corn  and  butter  are  thus  annually 
sent  down  to  Waterford  for  exportation.  The  increase  of 
the  downward  trade  on  the  Barrow,  in  coose^iuence  of  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation,  has  been  very  great.  In 
1807,  the  first  year  after  the  passing  of  theCom  Intcrronrse 
Act  between  Great  Britain  and  Ir^nd.  the  total  amount  of 
shipments  downwards  to  Waterford  Was  13,000  tons;  and 
in  IB'iH  this  had  increased  to  31,000  tons.  From  the  town 
of  Carlow  alone  the  trade,  which  in  1813  was  only  to  the 
extent  of  2000  tons,  amounted  in  1B28  to  15,000  Ions.  The 
trade  upwards  has,  during  tiie  wme  time,  been  nearly  sta- 
tionary (22,823  tons  in  1807  against  23,8'4  7  in  IHIH). 
From  Carlow  to  Dublin  it  has  indeed  fallen  off  from  lO.ouu 
tons  in  1807  to  only  6000  tons  in  182S.  This  effect  bus 
been  attributed  to  the  higher  tolls  demajidcd  in  the  one  case 
than  are  paid  in  the  other.  From  Athy  to  Dublin  the  Canal 
Company  receives  69.  9d.  per  ton,  while  the  entire  chsi^ 
from  Athy  to  Waterford  is  not  more  than  is.  6d.  per  ton. 

The  improvement  of  the  Barrow  navigation  has  been 
made  instrumental  in  reclaiming  much  land  whicii  was  pre- 
viously liable  to  injury  from  lloodiiig ;  and  it  has  otherwise 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  districts  through  which  the 
river  flows,  by  giving  ready  and  cheap  access  to  the  favour- 
able markets  of  En^nd  for  the  superabundant  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  south-eastern  oountim  of  Ireland. 

(Wakefield's  Statittical  and  Pnlitical  Account  of  Ireland; 
Campbell's  Politicai  Survey  of  Great  Hritnin  ;  Rejmrts  to 
Parliament  of  the  Hoard  nf  hi  land  \iivif;ati'<ii  in  Inlutd  ; 
Repnrt  of  Committee  nf  the  Home  of  Commom  on  the 
St  ite  qfthe  Poor  in  Ireland,  1830.) 

BARROW  POINT,  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  Continent  of  America,  is  the  remotest  point  of  arctie 
discovery  made  tlirough  Rehrimi's  Straits.  It  is  llTI  m':\e.<, 
to  tile  nortb-eait  of  Icy  Cape,  wliicli  was  the  e.\'reme  point 
reached  by  C(X>k;  and  146  miles  west  of  Cape  Beecliey,  the 
termination  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  indefatigable  labours 
in  these  seas :  the  distance  between  Point Barrow  and  Cape 
Beechey  still  remains  unexplored. 

Point  Barrowis  a  long  sandy  point  projecting  several  miles ; 
it  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  the  narrowest  part, 
and  l  ecomes  broader  towards  the  point,  which  was  thickly 
covered  with  the  yourts,  or  winter  habiialions  of  ibe  Ksf(ui- 
maux.  It  presents  one  of  those  features  cuiuuiuu  in  these 
seas  of  the  accretion  of  land  bv  the  pressure  of  the  ice 
forcing  up  the  sand  6om  the  shallow  water  and  forming 
low  swampy  points  Intenpersed  with  lakes.  The  natives 
were  very  numerous,  and  their  behaviour  left  no  <loul)t  as 
to  w  hat  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  hardy  little  crev/  of 
the  Blossom's  bar^c,  had  they  fallen  into  their  jKiwer. 

At  this  point,  ia  August,  the  ice  was  found  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  laiid,  and  u  the  bay  beyond  (as  seen  over 
isthmus)  it  was  one  compect  mass  as  far  as  the  eye  oonld 
reach ;  the  shore  appeared  to  trend  in  a  direction  nearly  east. 
The  water  off  the  point  is  extremely  shallow;  at  six  or 
seven  miles  from  the  land  there  is  only  forly-fivo  lo  f^rty 
feet  over  a  sandy  bottom  ;  the  current,  was  found  set'.iiif;  to 
the  north  east,  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four  miles  an  hour,  an 
argument  that  has  been  justly  used  (were  any  now  wanted) 
in  proof  of  the  communication  of  the  waters  of  the  PSciAo 
and  Atlantic.  From  Cape  Smyth,  about  sixteen  miles  to 
the  southward,  the  land  slopes  rapidiv  towards  Point  Ba^' 
row,  which  lies  in  71°  23V  N.  lat.,  156' 21*'  W.  long.— 
(Beeehey's  Voifogt  A»  Ot  Pae^  and  JMnng*  Straitt^ 
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BARROW'S  STRAITS,  which  connect  tha  Ptolar  Sea 

wltlj  the  north-west  part  ot  Buffin'c  Bay*  were  fSret  dis- 
covered hy  Baffin,  in  16 1«,  wlio.  howe^•er  Mipiwsiny;  the 
land  to  Ije  cDiuinii  ms.  ::.i\c  it  the  tiatue  of  Sir  .)  iiin-s  Liui- 
caster  IS  Souiid.  Various  cmmmstaiKCii  ha\i:ig  lraiib[Hrei1 
to  give  ii>i-  to  a  conje»*lure  that  a  comraunicntion  would 
lure  be  fuuitd  between  the  Polar  Sea  and  Baffin's  Bay. 
Cttftain  Panrf  wms  »ent  out  in  1819,  with  oiders  i>iri<  lly  to 
exutnino  this  supposed  Sound,  and  to  penetrate  is  fkrlo  Uie 
westward  m  \x)%»ih\e,  vfea  to  the  Pacific.  He  WM  to  fiir 
successful  as  to  reaeh  the  Polar  Seas  by  these  Straits,  to 
which  ho  gave  their  present  name,  from  John  Barrow, 
Scerelary  of  the  Admiralty,  a  zealous  promoter  of  nortli- 
west  discovery.  Tttesc  StraitH  arc  about  250  miles  in 
length,  and  fW>ni  30  to  46  in  breadtli :  tlie  northern  shores 
ai-c  composed  of  a  series  of  islands  called  North  Deran  and 
Coriiwallis,  between  which  is  a  broad  cliannel  called  Wel- 
lin{{ton  C'h  uuu'l,  iind  to  the  south  is  anollier  exlciishe  in- 
let, called  Prince  Regent's  liiiet.  Both  bhures  art:  »tuep 
and  cliffy,  and  the  water  of  a  t;rcat  depth :  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Strait*  bottom  wm  obtained  in  373  fathoms,  and  75 
fhthoms  wn  the  lent  ««ter  found.  The  ioeb«ij{i  in  the 
Straits  are  very  large.  The  paruUel  of  74  degree  north  lati- 
tude runs  through  the  Straits.  This  disco\ery  has  opened 
a  wider  field  of  opi  ratiuns  to  our  whale-ships,  wlio  iww  pu<li 
ikr  into  them  in  quubt  uf  iish,  and  generally  with  great  ad- 
vaiiiu-i-     (Parry's  Firtt  Voyane  to  the  Pohir  Regions.) 

liAIlRY,  •  small  island  in  the  i)ari?,!i  if  Barry,  and  con- 
liderad  to  be  in  the  hundred  uf  Dnui-s  I'o.vyji  in  the  county 
<^  Glemorgao.  It  is  situated  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  oppo- 
site to  ft  little  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  coast  of 
Wales,  and  ten  miles  S  VV.  hy  S.  fiDiu  CanlifT.  The  isl;ind 
is  satd  by  Cres.«y  to  ha\c  taken  iis  nuuie  Irutn  ou^  Buruc,  a 
hermit  who  resided  and  was  buried  there.  The  island  con- 
tains about  300  acree  of  lend,  which  was  some  years  since 
let  at  the  annual  iclltof  8VfLi  with  only  one  house  annexed, 
which,  during  the  summer  months,  is  fitted  Up  at  a  lodging- 
house  for  the  reeeptii>n  of  sea-bathers,  and  will  accommodate 
twelve  people.  The  island  maintains  u  few  sheep  and  cows, 
aiitl  iias  a  large  rabbit  warren.  On  the  western  mde  of  the 
island,  facing  the  village  of  Barry,  there  are  ruins  of  an 
antient  castle,  and  a  few  scattered  stones  mark  the  site  of 
an  old  chapel,  probably  that  nientiancd  by  Leland  as  a  place 
of  pilgrimage.  Farther  to  the  woat,  the  remains  of  another 
chapel  are  distinguishable  at  low  water.  Towards  the 
soutliern  part  of  tin-  islmd,  on  a  spot  e.illed  '  NelTs  Point,' 
is  I  llut"  well,  tj  which  great  numbers  of  woajcu  lesorl  on 
Holy  Thursday,  and  having  washed  their  eyes  at  the 
spnng,  each  drops  a  pin  into  it.  At  tow  water  a  carriage 
may  pass  over  the  narrow  creek  which  se^ratetthe  island 
from  the  main-laad.  but  the  road  loads  over  a  very  rough 
bank  of  pebbles.  9lr  Riehard  Colt  Hoare  was  informed  that 
lead  and  calamine  Imd  liem  found  in  the  island. 

( Iloure's  cdisiuii  ol  (Jiialdus  do  Barri'^  Itinerary  uj  Arch' 
bn/top  Baldwin  titt  il'alcs.) 

BARRY,  JAMKS.  This  distinguished  artist  was  born 
in  Cork.  October  II.  1741.  His  father  was  a  cuastinit-trader, 
and  bis  son  James  aouompanicd  him  during  his  early  \  outh 
in  several  voyaj^es  armss  the  Channel  The  faih'er.  it 
appears,  liad  not  tl.e  sliu'hfest  tincture  of  those  endowments 
hy  whicli  las  stjii  Uicaiu*;  distinguished,  and  regarded  his 
pre  Idei  tton  for  literature  and  the  arts  with  extreme  aver- 
sion ;  nor  was  a  trading  sea-port,  and  the  circle  of  loeiely 
into  which  the  boy  was  thrown,  much  calculated  ID  sti- 
mulate his  lau-nt  talents.  But  genias  finds  its  own  oppor- 
lunitiei,  and  young  Barry  made  snch  nijud  i>rogreHs  in 
his  scholastic  acquirements  as  to  excite  t!ie  attentum  (  rids 
Bupcnurs.  His  jKjwer  of  appliraiiou  was  intense,  and  he 
was  aceustouied  to  sit  up  \vh  ile  lujzhts  in  succession  drawing 
and  transcribing  t'runi  biKiks.  He  seems  even  to  have 
had  a  tasto  for  hanlship  and  privation,  and  this  feeling, 
it  is  by  no  means  impntbable,  driginatad  in  impnaswas 
made  on  hit  mind  by  the  legends  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
his  mother  was  a  C;ith  ilir,  and  !u'  adopted  her  creed  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  has  fatlier,  whj  >\a.s  a  Protestant.  During 
his  whole  life  he  was  heard  frequently  to  t;dk  with  enilm- 
sia»m  of  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  the  saniis  and  martvrs ; 
*  no  cross,  no  crown.'  was  bis  &vourite  expression,  and  if 
long  suffering,  and  the  entire  Want  of  worldly  success,  ean 
give  a  claim  to  the  bonoon  of  martyrdom,  Barry  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  them. 

Ai  the  ago  of  two-aud-twcnty.  Barry  went  to  Ihiblin, 
iriMivhocsbibilad,  atlbo  Soriotyor  Am,  an  bitlocieal  pis' 


ture,  which  b*  bad  fWMltty  •seented :  the  subject  was 
drawn  flnoi  %■  titdfliaa  reiatiiig  to  the  flrtt  arrival  of 
St.  PUrick  in  trelaitd.  This  work  fntndnoed  Barry  to 

Kdmund  Burke,  uhn  discerned  in  it  such  evidence  of  genius 
as  mducfd  hull,  shortly  aderwards.  to  take  the  artist  with 
hnnto  England,  where  lif;.MVL-  him  all  the  advantages  <  .;  :ii» 

Siwerful  jpatroaage,  and  in  tho  ensuingyear  sent  iiim  to 
ome.  During  nia  abort  residence  in  Jumdon.  Barry,  as 
might  have  bMB  eipected,  eausht  new  aidour  from'  the 
eontaet  of  eongenia)  minds,  and  mm  the  animating  pro- 
spect?, which  were  openinfj  before  him.  He  thUs  exprvsMs 
luniseir  to  his  IViend  Doctur  H  ugh  :  *  My  hopes  are  grounded 
in  .1  tuost  iiusveared.  ivlcri\e  application;  I  every  day 
centre  more  and  more  u|ton  my  art ;  I  gtve  myself  wboUy 
to  it»  and  except  honour  and  oonteience,  am  dattrmiiwd  ti» 
renounce  everything  else.' 

BarryS  irritable  temper,  although  the  aceountaof  it  hare 
lu'eii  sonie^liat  eXa;.'i:crateLl,  was  no  driuht  a  source  .  f 
annovance  both  to  hnusidt'  and  olliers.  Siiorllv  alter  his 
arrival  ni  Home,  he  hecaine  in\ui\ed  in  a  scries  of  dmputes 
with  the  artists  atul  virtuost,  which  being  reported  to 
Burke,  that  gentleman  sent  him  a  long  letter  of  admo- 
nition, the  following  extract  from  which  it  worth  quoting : — 
'  Believe  me.  my  dear  Barry,  that  the  arms  with  which  the 
ill  dis|>osilu;ns  ot'  tlie  world  are  to  lie  cond»:ited,  atid  tlie 
qualities  by  w  inch  u  is  to  be  reconciled  to  us.  and  wc  rtxajn- 
ciled  to  it,  are  moderation,  gentleness,  a  little  indulgence  to 
others,  and  a  great  deal  of  distrust  of  ourselves,  which  are 
not  qualities  ot  a  mean  tpirit,  s^me  may  probubly  think 
them ;  but  virtuea  of  a  great  and  noble  iuiid»  and  audi  as 
dignify  our  nature  as  much  as  they  contribute  to  our  repose 
and  lortune  :  for  nutliiii^  can  he  s<_i  unwiirtliy  i>f  a  well-com- 
posetl  soul  as  to  pass  avkay  in  biclienngs  and  litigation*, 
in  snarhn-:  and  scuffling  with  every  one  about  us.'  Barry, 
however,  did  not  allow  these  petty  contentions  to  interfere 
seriously  with  his  studies,  but  proceeded  with  indefhligable 
diligence  to  investigate  the  principles  of  the  great  works 
which  surrounded  him,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  art. 
His  mode  uf  -tmlv  was  sinijular.  He  drew  from  t'li' 
antique  by  loeuns  ot  a  patient  delineator,  nut  miuinu  to  ui.ikc 
academic  drawings,  but  a  sort  of  diagrams,  in  which  a  scale 
of  proportions  was  established,  to  w  hich  he  might  at  all 
times  refer  as  agirideand  authority.  Accu^itomed  as  we  arc, 
to  consider  that  a  competent  ikill  in  drawing  ia  only  to  he 
obtained  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  eye  and  hand,  this 
I  process  seems  absurd  enijusjh  :  nc\ crtiieles-,  there  can  be 
no  ground  lor  oUjeeimi,'  to  llio  mems  il  ttu-  eml  \>o  obtained  : 
and  no  one  who  has  seen  the  piciute  of  the  Victurs  of 
Olympia  can  deny  that  Barry  hau  a  thorough  knowletlge  of 
the  human  figure,  or  that  he  waa  a  correct  and  scienufie 
draughtsman.  The  same  praise  cannot  \m  oxtendcd  lo  hii 
colouring;  he  never  seems,  however,  to  have  suspected 
himself  of  any  deficiency  in  that  quality,  and  s;ivs.  in 
answer  to  some  animadversions  made  on  him  wbil<;  at 
Rome,  - 1  made  some  aludieaftwa  Titia»»  itid  MMNiMleBead 
my  adversaries." 

He  reiiiaine<i in  Rome years.aitd  dvinngthat  titnewat 
elected  a  member  of  the  Clementine  Academy  at  B>dogna, 
on  which  occasion  he  painted  and  presented  to  that  insti- 
tution his  ])iciure  of  rhilifcteies  in  the  isle  of  I.,<-miio!i. 
This  »ork  cxhibti^  more  genius  tiian  taste.  In  1770 
Barry  returned  to  England,  destitute  of  all  but  art,  but 
justly  confident  in  his  acquirements,  and  anxious  to  distin- 
guish himself.  About  this  time  a  project  had  b^n  formed 
In  Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds  and  other  leading  artt>u.  lor  dcc»- 
ratinu  St.  Paul's  Chufch  with  Scriptural  paintings  ;  Barry 
was  associated  in  the  undertaking,  and  he  selected  the  sub- 
ject ot  tiif  Jews  rejecting  Christ.  The  artists  offered  ihcir 
works  gratuitously,  but  this  liberal  proposition,  for  what 
adequate  reason  it  is  impossible  to  guess,  was  diseotui- 
tenanced  and  refhted  by  the  antboritisa  eonnoeied  wHb  the 
Cathedral. 

Daring  his  residence  on  the  continent.  Barry's  indigna- 
tion had  Itccn  lireatU  excite«l  by  opinions  prevalent  there 
on  the  subject  ol  British  genius.  Wnukcituann  and  Du 
Ros  had  proveil  the  English,  by  the  clearest  reasonings,  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  excellence  in  any  of  the  higher 
wiiik"  ot  art;  and  Barry»  attaching  more  importanoetoan 
was  due  to  such  ftwee|iing  condiMons,  undertook  to  >:ne 
them  a  regular  refUtstioti.  Tnl77S  he  published  an  Inquiry 
into  the  real  anJ  imm^irhin/  0!'^lriH  (i'mt  to  the  Af^/unt- 
tion  the  Arta  m  EnglamL  In  this  work  be  traces  and 
points  out  with  grant  peitpiooi^  the  ml  oauaet,  pditkd 
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and  others,  by  which  toa  progress  of  the  arts  had  been  im- 
peilcd  in  this  country.  ShoTOy  Bfierwar«lit  Barry  proposed 
to  t)M»  Society  for  toe  BoeouragtiiMQt  of  Am,  M«nufac- 
tttm,  and  OomiMtoe,  to  point.  f(rotintonthr.  a  term  of 

pictures,  illustrative  of  the  po»iti'>n,  th;it  tVio  Lapp  tit-.s 
<if  luankind  is  proraoted  in  proportion  tu  the  r-uliiwinou  of 
knowledge.    His  offer  was  iiccopted,  and  the  works  iiow 
(lecorate  the  fSjetJt  roora  oC  the  in&titutiOD  it)  tiw  Adi^iphi. 
Th«  aoriflo  oonMists  of  six  pictures,  namelv,  Orpheus  recitinK 
hia  vonoa  to  the  wild  inbabttanu  of  t'hneo;  a  Grecian 
Hanreot  homo;  tho  Vietota  at  Olympia:  tho  Triumph  of 
'lie  Thimes:  the  Society  distrtbutin;;  their  Prises;  and 
I'. ml  llcUibution.   Tiiese  subjects,  dis^timilar  and  soiu«< 
what  heteM;;en«ous  as  tliev  iiiav  uppoar.  are  bruufiht  to  bear 
on  the  general  snbjwt  wuii  wonderlul  torcc  aud  unity  :  and 
we  are  impressed,  while  regardini^  them,  with  tite  convic- 
tion that  auch  a  work  oolild  noithor  have  been  coiicoivad  nor 
executed  except  by  a  mind  of  tb«  very  hiKhaal  order. 
Bnrry's  chiof  ilt  lWt  was,  perhaps,  that  iti  his  ea>;erness  to 
t;rn»p  ni  ethical  illustration,  he  »;is  apt  tu  lorgvl  those 
qualities  uiiicl)  nrc  e9senli:il]y  rerpusne  to  hi^  own  art — 
iiiiiffleness  of  impression  and  siinplieily  of  effect.    Id  the 
picture  of  Final  Retribution  the  attention  is  soOMnrlwt  be- 
wiklered  amidst  the  varied  aoeDmulatiOB  of  charaeiew  and 
coarumes:  btit  if  this  work  ftib  in  pietoria]  unity,  tlwt 
defect  is  amply  afoivd  Ttr  by  ihe  genoral  grandeur  of  ron- 
ceplion,  bv  its  intrre'.im'j  uroup*!,  and  diversifled  circum- 
stiinces,  to  wh;i  h  we  re<'ur  ;is^;iiii  and  a^ain  as  lo  a  written 
vi'lumc.    But  tiie  piciur«  on  winch  Barrv  may  rest  his  most 
indisputable  claim  to  fame  is  that  of  the  V  icturs  at  Olympia. 
Here  the  eye  and  the  mind  aie  aatis&ed  atilwj  the  pieture 
is  not  onTy  a  splendid  example  of  pictorial  tkill.  bat  en- 
bo<lies  whaU^ver  inipressions  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  poetrv  or  histoi  v  at  those  celebrations.    When  Canciva 
v  a>  '.!)         ;iiirl.  he  deohired  that,  hii'l  he  ktiDwn  of  the  c\- 
isteucf   t  >uch  a  work,  he  would,  without  any  cither  motive,  ! 
hare  made  the  voyof^e  to  England  fur  the  paYpcMe  of  seeing 
it ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  had  it  been  emettted  in  the  year 
1900  on  the  watts  of  one  of  the  palaeea  of  Rome,  it  would  | 
now  be  reixarileil  with  tlio  respeet  and  renerafion  wliieh  are 
paid  to  the  .vo.'ks  of  the  fjreat  luaiiterii  of  that  periij<l. 

Havin^r  completed  this  work,  Barry  must  h>ive  felt  nm- 
scious  that  he  bad  at  1  a-t  secured  that  which  had  lieen  the 
chief  dim  of  his  Itte  -  tho  reputation  of  a  great  painter. 
This  object  was  obtaincf)  by  no  slight  sacri&cea ;  Ibr  his  task 
Itad  been  pursued,  through  seven  years,  amidat  all  the 
hanlships  of  pmeriy  and  privation.  It  would  be  gratifying 
wereuL-  aide  lo  add  that  he  received  from  public  admiration  I 
or  sympatiiv  a  lewanl  at  all  pr'i|ioriione<l  to  Ins  di'-^erts. 
The  't'suk  was  far  different  Ho  was  permitteti  by  the  I 
society  to  whom  he  presented  this  magnificent  gift  to  ex- 
hibit hta  pictures  in  the  room  wbkth  tn^  dBoorate.  The 
reeeipts  of  ttiia  exhibition  tearoely  amounted  to  500A,  to 
which,  however,  ttie  swiety  added  a  vote  of  200/..  and  this  ' 
sura  comprises  iiea.rly  the  whole  produce  of  his  professional  i 
career.  Thus  the  fruits  of  hi-  study  and  the  eiK-rtries  of  Irs  : 
genius  had  been  expended  without  v'lvm:;  him  the  chance 
of  independence*  or  even  a  tolerable  pr  vi-^ion  against  the 
commetl  oxigeDciea  of  life.  The  result  of  lais  past  affbru 
left  him  little  oonBdenoe  for  ftitiiie  exertions ;  nor  was  the 
want  of  pr  tfit  rnuipensaieil  hy  any  lartfe  measure  of  ap- 
plause; his  merits  as  an  artist  were  but  partially  admitted, 
while  his  personal  peculiarities  were  ex.iir'-'eraied  and  made 
a  theme  of  derision.  It  van  excite  no  liutpnsc  that,  under 
thoie  eircttmiitances,  hn  natural  irritability  became  exaspe- 
rated, or  that  the  powera  oi  hia  mind  gradually  declined: 
this  is  too  atinngly  attested  by  his  lest  worli, — ^tbe  picture  of 
Pandora  receiving  the  Ci1>s  of  the  Ools.  j 

Barry's  disputes  with  ihe  Ro\iil  .Xc  ademy  were  another  i 
source  of  bitterness  to  hmi.  Hi'  hul  been  elected  Professor 
of  Painting  to  that  body  in  \7»2,  and  his  altercations  with 
the  members  were  perpetual.  He  rcitcrate<l  against  the 
Academf  the  charge  made  bv  Sir  Joshua  Reynolda.  that 
in  every  measure  proposed  by  him  for  the  eenend  advance- 
ment of  art.  lie  was  opp  ised  and  outvoted  by  the  machi- 
natious  of  h  locri  i-nai  \  cabal.  We  can  pretend  to  give  no 
opinion  re-pertm.;  tlie  justice  of  ihc,e  allegutions,  but  t'ne  ' 
members  felt  so  annoyed  at  them,  tluU  they  preferred 
a^ainat  Barry  a  formal  body  of  rharges,  and*  in  a  general 
asaemhlT,  expelled  him  from  tho  Academy. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  the  Earl  of  Buettan.  moved  per- 
■  hv  all  irapreiisioi)  that  Buny  had  been  lreate<l  unjustly, 
aa  well  as  )<v  admiration  of  his  talents,  set  on  foot  a  »ub- 


itcription  in  his  fa^-o^^,  which  amounted  to  about  1000/. 
With  ihi^t  sum  it  was  propoeed  to  pun  luKc  him  an  annuity, 
but  the  oluae  of  hia  cateor  wa«  at  band,  and  the  kind  inten> 
liona  of  his  friends  were  renderad  unavailing.   On  the 

overiin;^  of  Thur-d.iy,  Tchruarv  fi,  It'pf,,  lie  uus  attacked, 
wlulu  at  liie  ordinary  where  he  u-iuiliv  diiictl,  with  a  r^jid 
fit  of  pleuritic  f<  sei.  Cordials  were  administered,  and  lie 
was  convened  to  his  own  bouse  in  a  coach,  but  the  key-hole 
had  been  plugged  up  by  the  raischievoua  hofs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, anil  it  waa  found  inuouible  to  enter.  He  was 
then  taken  to  the  residence  of^liia  friend  Mr.  Bonomi,  by 
whose  pnimpt  fxei-tions  a  Ked  was  iiumediaiely  pr<M'iired 
for  him  ui  llie  house  of  a  iiciohhour.  Hcru  lie  desired  to 
;  lio  left,  and  be  lucked  himself  up  i'irl>  li  mrs  without  me 
dical  a<>sistance.  During  this  time  ihe  blow  was  struck 
which  timely  aid  might  have  averted.  He  lingered  on  till 
the  -i^iidof  February,  when  h«  expired.  Hi^  remains,  ailer 
lying  ill  state  in  the  great  room  of  th«  Society  of  Arte,  in 
tile  Adelphi.  were  interred  in  St.  Paul  s  Caihedral. 

Among  the  l.terary  works  nl  Barr\  may  be  mentioned 
'  his  SIX  lectures  delivered  at  the  Iloyal  Academy,  and  a 
fragment  oa  Golbtc  areliitecture,  whu-li  Burke  pronounced 
lo  be  ■  as  just  as  it  is  ingenwus.'  (See  Barry's  Li/i  and 
Woriu»  vol.  k  j».  136.)  Thia  fragimenl  ia  only  eleven  pages, 
aoeompeaiied  with  platae.  Barry  also  touches  on  the  sub- 
'  jert  clsMvheri',  partirularly  in  a  chapter  (entitled  '  the  Error 
of  the  Noll  >i)  about  the  Inttuenee  of  Ciinmte  exemplified 
by  an  Analy-i-  <  (  tlie  different  Stvles  of  Art )  of  bis  Inquiry 
into  Ihe  iUui  and  imaginary  Ottstructinw,  Stc,  He  endea- 
vours to  ithuw  '  that  what  is  commonly  called  Gotbie  archi* 
tecture  is  neither  the  invention  of  a  nortbero  nor  eastern 
people.  M  it  ia  gvnerally  believed;  but  ia  really  the  slate  of 
corruplion  to  wf  ii  h  tl  i-  :;rt  arrived  by  a  gnwlual  proccs.s  in 
the  hands  ot  il*e  dame  [iei>pl«,  the  Greeks  and  Rotuans.' 
Vol.  i.  p  -.'79. 

BARRY'.  MARIE  JEA'NNE  VAUBENIE'R, 
COUNTESS  DU  BARRY,  was  born  at  Vaucouleuraw  the 
native  place  of  Jeanne  d'Aro^  in  1744, .  Her  father,  or  at 
leaat  her  reputed  fiither,  waa  an  exeiaeman  of  the  name  of 

Vaul>eiiier.  An  insjiertor  of  the  military  victualling  ofliee, 
M.  Dum  inceau,  was  her  srodfatber.  After  her  father's 
•  leatii,  her  mother  «ont  to  Pans  \o  look  for  om|il<>ytnent, 
when  M.  Uumonceau  placed  her  a  servant  lu  a  family, 
and  Ihe  girl  in  a  oouvent.  which  she  soon  after  left,  and  ob> 
tained  employment  at  a  teshionable  milliner 'a.  She  was  then 
about  Sfteen.  Soon  after  she  waa  tntrodueed  to  a  dtsreptit- 
able  hfnise.  where  she  became  acqunititcd  •.vlth  Cou  it  .Jean 
du  Barry,  a  notonou.-i  fa.shionable  rake  of  his  tU).  who  wado 
lier  his  mistress  tor  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  introduced 
her  tu  Lebel,  valet-de-ehambre  to  Louis  XV.,  by  whom  she 
was  presented  to  the  king.  She  was  then  remarkably  hand- 
some, and  had  an  appeantnc*-  of  frankneas,  and  a  lone  of  Ih- 
miliarity,  or  rather  vult'anty.  which  captiv^ed  the  lieentiooa 
monarch.  I.ouis  wisheii  her  lo  have  a  title,  in  order  that 
she  mi^'ht  apjwar  at  court,  and  Guillaume  du  Barry,  Count 
.lean  s  brother,  consented  to  lend  himself  to  the  wish  of  the 
king  by  tuurrying  her,  after  which  she  was  introduced 
to  the  court  at  Versailles  as  Countess  du  Barry  in  1769. 
The  Duke  de  Cheiseul.  then  ptime  minister,  having  spoken 
freely  to  the  kinir  aboot  her.  lost  hia  plaee  in  eonseouence. 
The  Chamv^llor  Maiipi-ou.  Marshal  Kielie^ieu,  ana  othe« 
courtiers,  Jtutterwl  her,  in  order  to  avail  themselv««  of  Iwr 
iiitliience  with  the  king,  and  it  was  throuL'h  her  that  Mau- 
peou  succeeded  in  dismissing  and  exihng  the  parhament  in 
1771.  The  court  of  Franee.  whkh,  from  the  time  of  the 
Merovingian  Ibundera  of  the  moMoehy,  had  been,  with  the 
exception  of  very  Ibw  rei(fn«,  lemarkable  ibr  ita  lieentioaa- 
ness.  became. durinp  the  Re^'ptiey  nu<l  the  subsequent  reign 
of  L'uns  X\^.  ihe  abode  of  the  most  barefaced  prolligacv, 
K\erythi!i^  was  stild,  everything;  was  «4)taine<l,  through  ihe 
intrigues  of  vicious  women.  The  accounts  of  those  scenes 
which  have  been  tiatismitted  to  ua  in  the  memoirs  of 
several  of  the  aeton,  and  women  too.  leera  ahnoat  incredible. 
An  the  eourtiera,  however,  did  not  partieipate  in  the  degra- 
dation, and  when  tho  Duke  do  Choiseul  was  exiled  on 
account  of  Madame  du  Buriy,  many  of  the  noblemen  at 
\'er>ailles  went  to  pay  their  rcspec-is  to  the  fallen  minister. 
The  Duke  de  Niveriiois  and  tiie  Duke  de  Nouillos  spoke 
jilaitily  their  scniimeols  of  the  favourite,  even  to  the  king. 
(.Madume  Ncckor.  Nmveaux  Meianget  HtftmiQuef*  vol.  ti. 
p.  no.) 

When  Ivouis  XV.  died  in  1771,  tin-  Counters  ;h:  Pjrry 
was  shut  up  in  a  convent  near  Meuux ;  but  some  tune  after 
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Louis  XVI.  allowed  her  to  oome  out,  r«st<Ht!«)  to  her  the 
res'<li.'nco  of  Luciennes.  which  had  been  built  for  Ix-r  by  the 
old  king,  and  allowed  her  a  pension.  After  this,  Madame 
du  Barry  lived  in  retirement,  and  her  conduct,  as  far  as  is 
knovrn,  appwnto  have  been  regular.  Among  the  penons  who 
visited  bvrvetc  eevefa)  artiiti,  whem  she  eneoai«Md  and 
Mtuted  tn  their  poisaits.  She  wee  almost  rorgotten  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  but  she  then  f.hosv(  il  licrsolf  prratpful 
far  the  trealment  whif'h  she  had  expcnencwl  from  Louis  XVI. 
hy  exhibiting  a  Hvely  inti'ro>t  for  him  uml  Ins  family  in  their 
misfortunes;  and  even  repaired  to  England,  careless  of 
danger,  in  1793,  in  order  to  sell  her  jewell»the  produce  of 
which  she  intended  for  the  me  of  the  queen  and  her  chil- 
dren, who  were  then  pinoner*  hi  the  Temple.  She  had  pre- 
vioU'^ly  sprrad  a  rcpnrt  that  she  had  been  robbed  of  her 
diamomlsi.  On  her  return  from  England,  she  was  arrested 
in  July,  1733,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  she  wah 
brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  on  the  charge  of 
'  being  a  conspirator,  and  of  having  worn  mourning  in 
London  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant'  She  waa  ooodemned, 
and  wBi  exeented  on  the  6th  of  Noremher.  She  eiied  much 
in  trointj  to  the  scaffold,  and  begged  of  the  executioner  to 
ailuw  her  a  moment  longer.  The  absurdity  and  injustice 
of  the  scntpncc  raarle  miiny,  \vh<i  had  before  despised  her, 

£ity  her  end.  Many  pamphlets  have  been  published  about 
ladame  du  Barry,  as  well  as  some  pretended  letters  by 
her.  which  appeared  in  1779,  but  which  have  no  evidence 
of  authenticity.  (Biograpkis  dm  (knUmporaim ;  Bio- 
graphie  UniverselU.) 

BARS  or  BARSH  (Tekowsk*  Stolicc,  Hung.),  a  con- 
siderable circle  ill  till'  noBth  western  part  of  the  kintrdom  of 
Hungary,  rontauuti^  nii  ari>a  of  aliuut  1U3U  square  nules, 
is  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  the  circle  of  Thurocz,  on  the 
east  by  those  nf  Honther  and  Zolye,  or  Sohi.  on  the  south 
by  thoM  of  (Jotnorn  und  Gran,  and  on  the  wart  by  the  circle 
of  Netitra.  The  northern  districts  are  venr  Bountaioous, 
as  they  arc  crossed  by  the  Klyan  range  of  rae  Carpathians, 
which  Ix'tfiiis  neur  Neutra,  onlerts  the  circle  at  Mount  Tri- 
bets,  in  tlio  iii trth-wf-it,  antl  spreads  through  it  tn  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  circle  of  Zol^c:  this  range  is  ^.aid  to  afford 
the  finest  gold  in  Europe.  South  of  this  raiii^e  are  the 
Schcronitz  and  Pukantz  chains,  which  extend  to  the  batiks 
of  the  Gcan,  and  subside  between  Frauenmark,  Lewenx. 
and  Pibniek.  AnoUwr  branch  of  the  same  range  extends 
in  n  southerly  direction  as  far  south  as  the  mountain*  which 
divide  this  circle  from  thote  of  Gran  and  Comorn.  But,  in 
gencml.  tlie  «  hole  of  Bars  south  of  Lewi-nz  i>  ;i  complete 
level.  The  principal  nvers  which  water  this  cinlc  arc  the 
Gran,  which  bends  south-westwards  on  entering  it  from  the 
circle  of  Zolye,  and  then  flows  southwards  into  that  of 
Gran  ;  the  Ztitva  or  Sitva,  which  enters  it  in  the  west  near 
Verebfly.  and  run>-'  in  a  south -easterly  ilirection  until  it 
reaches  the  circle  ol  Urtin,  where  it  fills  into  the  Danube; 
and  the  Neutra,  which  touches  but  a  small  poriiou  of  tlie 
wet,tern  districts.  Among  many  mmor  streams  ia  the 
Kremnitz,  which  impels  sev  eral  works  on  its  banks.  Tlie 
aoil  of  this  circle  is  of  vaiied  description:  in  the  northern 
parte  it  is  cold  and  stonv.  and  unftvouraUe  to  agrieoltoral 
pnrposes,  though  it  aiTorus  good  pasturafre.  which  is  lart;elv 
Ui*d  for  breeding  horned  cattle  and  sheep ;  but  in  the 
southern,  where  much  grain  and  some  wine  are  cultivated, 
it  is  extremely  fertile.  The  mountains  in  the  north  are 
richer  in  metals  than  any  other  part  of  Himgary ;  the 
Kremnilz  and  Konigsberg  mines,  which  have  been  worked 
during  the  last  seven  centuries,  tboaf^  not  10  produc- 
tive aa  in  IbrnMr  timee  (the  latter  having  been  almost  en- 
tirelv  abandoned  on  aooount  of  the  water  in  tbem),  still 
yield  gold  of  a  superior  ((uality,  and  silver  mixed  with  that 
metal  ;  raalachite,  co]iper,  and  iron  ore  are  found  near 
Ei^enbach.  Kiinijislierf;,  and  Kremnit/.  AmetUysw,  chal- 
cedony, cornelian,  semi-opal, jasper. a^ate,  crystal,  olwidian, 
ayenite,  porphyry,  basalt,  miUstonea,  fte..  at*  abo  among  the 
ninenl  produeu  of  Bars.  Tbeva  are  want  aulpbiuetted 
waters  at  Skleno,  and  chalybeate  springs  at  Bisenliad. 

The  southern  parts  of  the  circle  yield  sn  much  wheat  and 
barley  that  they  have  been  terme^l  '  the  Ejiypt  of  the 
niinuig  regions  of  Hungary  tiie  estimated  quantity  of  its 
surface  available  for  husbandry  is  about  -i6M.*iO*>  acres,  of 
which  about  123,000  are  employed  as  arable  land ;  but  little 
wine  is  made,  and  even  this  is  of  inferior  quality,  nor  do  the 
vineyards  occupy  above  930  acres  of  gruund.  The  woods 
and  forests  spread  over  an  area  of  nb  uit  nfi.'jOO  acres,  of 
which  there  are  large  tracts  in  the  »outh  cnven^  entirely 


with  oaks.  Consitlerabli^  rr-.r'.^.  of  land,  also,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Gran,  and  from  iui.e  to  fourteen  miles  in  extent, 
are  covereil  \Mth  brushwood,  and  af^'iinied  the  i.nhabitauts  a 
sale  refuge  at  the  tim<.'  of  the  Turkish  inroads.  Grazing  i> 
carried  on  actively  both  in  the  norihern  and  southern  dis- 
tricts, though  not  beyond  what  is  requisite  for  the  borne  de- 
mand. The  population  of  Bam  is  abmit  120  000  sonb,  «sdn> 
sive  of  aknit  1 700  persons  of  noble  birth ;  nearly  1 00.000 
of  thorn  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  Protest- 
ants :  those  of  Sclavonian  oriirm  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  Hungarians  and  Germans  taken  toeether;  the 
Sclavonian  or  Slovaks  innabit  167  places,  the  Magynrs  SO, 
and  the  descendants  of  Saxons,  who  formerly  migraxed  inta 
this  quarter,  10.  Some  Gipsy  tribes  roam  thrtmgh  the 
country  as  tinkers,  &c.,  but  no  Jew  is  permitted  to  set  foot 
within  it.  The  circle  is  divided  into  four  districts  :  namelv, 
O  7l.li  ,  in  the  north,  Tapoltsan  to  the  s<juth  of  it.  ^'ere!-  ly. 
south  of  Tapoltsan,  and  Lewenz,  or  Leva,  ea&twatti  uf  tlie 
two  districts  last  mentioned;  it  contains  two  royal  free 
mining  towns,  Kremniu,  (Lat  Cremnicum.  Hung.  Kor- 
mocs.  Banya).  in  the  north-east, and  K8nigsbef]g.  (I. at.  Re- 
giomontiun.  Hung.  Uj-Banya),  on  the  Gran,  which  has 
about  3900  inhalHtants ;  11  market-towns,  190  villa^a-s,  and 
28  prajdia,  or  privileged  settlements.  Bars,  from  which  thi> 
cin  le  takef  its  namn,  i»  a  market-town  on  the  Gran,  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  was  once  a  celebrated  fortress, 
better  known  under  its  German  designation,  Beiaenbi^g. 
The  circle  eeotiibntea  84,965  dorins  (aiboot  81 50/.).  and  the 
two  free  towns  10.568  florins  (about  1013/.).  to  the  expMsea 
of  the  war  department  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 

BART,  JEAN,  was  1  m  it  Dunkeri|ue  in  16f>0.  TT  s 
father  was  a  seaman,  and  was  killed  in  a  naval  acUou. 
Jean,  yet  a  boy,  lert  home  and  went  to  Holland,  where  he 
served  under  the  celebrated  Admiral  deRuyler.aud  became 
a  thorough  seaman.  Great  courage^  activity,  and  bodily 
•traBgth,  gave  bim  the  saperiority  over  noit  elf  hia  comrades 
When  Louis  XIV.  deelai«d  war  against  Holland  in  1672. 
Bart  refusid  the  offers  made  to  retain  him  in  the  Dutch 
service,  and  returned  to  Dunkerque.  He  there  entered 
on  board  a  privateer,  which  was  very  successlVil  m  iis  crui>e 
and  much  of  the  success  was  attributed  to  Jean  Bart.  His 
share  of  the  prizes  having  brought  bin  a  eonsiderahle  sum 
of  money,  he  fitted  out  a  sloop  with  two  guiu  and  thirty-six 
men,  and  having  met  a  Dutch  man-of-war  in  the  Texel.  he 
hoarded  her,  took  her,  and  hroufzht  her  into  Dunkerque. 
He  next  joined  several  speculators  who  lilted  out  a  ten-gun 
ship,  and  t:ave  hun  the  command  of  it  Being  equally  >ur. 
cessful  in  this  cruise,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
a  small  squadron  of  five  ships,  with  which  he  did  great 
ii^ury  to  the  Dutch,  taking  both  their  memhantmen  and 
tbeir  amed  vesaels;  and  among  othets  a  thirty  six  gun 
fricate,  which,  after  a  desperate  ilgbt,  he  carrie-i  mti* 
Dunkcrniie.  His  name  now  became  known  at  c<jur{,  and 
D)uis  XIV.  sent  him  a  gold  medal  and  chain,  with  the  rarik 
of  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy.  In  the  war  against  ■<<p;ua, 
Jean  Bart  had  the  oommand  of  a  frigate  in  the  Mediter« 
nuiean,  and  mad*  many  prixee.  When  the  war  broke  oat 
between  FVanee  and  England  in  1089.  Bart  and  the  Chevalier 
de  Forbin  commanded  two  ships  of  war;  and  wliile  thev 
were  escortmi:  a  fleet  of  inerchanlinen,  they  wer«'  attacked 
j  bv  two  Eiii^lish  frigates.  After  a  de>p»^rate  fight,  the  two 
l^rench  ships  were  taken  and  carried  into  Plymouth.  B.iri 
and  Forbin  escaped  soon  after  by  filing  the  bars  of  i\w 
window  of  their  prison;  and,  with  the  conni\-ancc  of  the 
surgeon,  who  was  a  Fhsndiman,  and  of  two  cabin-boys,  who 
waited  on  them,  they  obtained  a  boat,  in  which  tlu  y  cr  s^«i 
over  the  Channel  to  France.  On  their  return,  the  kmg 
made  them  both  captains. 

In  1690  Bart  took  the  command  of  a  forty-gun  ship,  and 
joined  the  Brest  fleet  under  Admiral  de  Tourville :  he  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  advantage  obtained  by  the  French 
off  Dieppe  over  the  English  ana  Dutch  allied  squadrooa 
on  tbe  lOtb  July.  Tbe  foUotving  year  Bart  obtained  fWnn 
the  Minister  of  Marine  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  srnalt 
vessels,  wlii<h  he  had  nn'ommended  to  be  fittid  out  at 
Dunkerque,  as  better  calculated  to  do  injury  to  the  enemy. 
He  saile<l  out  of  Dunkerque,  piissin;;  through  the  R"gl»fh 
blockading  sijuadron,  and  went  into  the  North  Sea.  whera 
he  made  numerous  prizes  ;  he  landed  also  on  the  Coast  of 
Scotland,  where  be  plundered  several  villagea. 

After  the  de^  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of  La  Hotrne, 
at  which  he  \uis  not  present.  Rar!  sailed  ft diii  l>unken,>ie 
witli  three  Irigates,  made  a  descent  on  ih*  Kntrlish  coast 
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NewcMtle,  and  plundered  and  burnt  tsomc  villager. 
On  his  return  honMwis  he  M  in  «itb  a  Dutch  tle«t  of 
■wndtantmen  under  eonvejr  of  Nveiel  men-of-war.  He 
made  atraight  fiv  the  admiral**  ship,  aeeordinif  to  hi«  eua- 
torn,  but  was  repulsed  :  he  howpvpr  sufcoirliM!  in  taking 
many  of  the  merchant-vcs^tls.  In  Hi  a  4  lie  attacked  aaoiher 
Dutch  tleet  under  RL-ar-Admira!  N'ries,  tioirded  the  admi- 
ral'* Khip,aiid  took  tier,  alter  having  mortally  wounded  the 
admtnl  nimaelf  with  hi$  own  haudl  This  was  one  of  the 
most  desperate  fights  in  which  Bart  vas  ever  engaged.  Bjr 
this  victory  he  recovered  from  the  Dutch  a  fleet  of  300  ves- 
sels laden  with  <.'orn  from  the  Baltic,  and  bound  to  Franco, 
which  country  was  then  sutlVnn^  under  a  severe  dearth. 
A  modal  w>is  struck  to  commemorate  this  event,  and  Louis 
XIV.  •rranted  letters  of  nobihty  to  Hart  and  bis  deacendanta. 
In  1697  Bart  was  commissioned  to  take  to  Poland  the  Prinee 
of  Conti.  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Polish  crown,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  John  Sobieski ;  but  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
was  proclauncd  King  ef  Pblaad  hefere  the  Prince  of  Conti's 
arrival. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick.  in  September,  1697,  having  put 
an  end  to  the  war,'  Bart  retired  to  live  with  his  fiMoilv.  He 
died  at  Donkeraue  in  April,  1 70S,  at  the  age  of  fifty -one. 
He  was  one  of  tne  boldest  and  most  successful  seamen  that 
France  has  ever  produced.  He  was  rough  in  his  manners 
and  illiterate,  hut  <lever,  indefatigable,  and  frank  in  his 
disposition.  His  eldest  sMii,  Francois,  became  a  nce-ad- 
miral,  and  died  in  1 753.  A  life  of  Jean  Bart,  in  French, 
appeared  in  1780,  from  iho  English  translation  of  which 
Bioet  of  the  above  particulars  are  taken.  (Lt/e  of  Jean  Bart, 
traniilated  from  tite  French,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Mangin, 
M.A.,  London.  1828.  See  also  Biographie  Universelle  and 
Dictimnaire  Univnrxt>t  Historxjur.) 

BART.AS,  GUILUVUME  SALLUSTE,  SIEUR 
DU,  the  sun  of  a  treasurer  of  France,  wa^  born  about  the 
year  1544,  at  Montfort  in  Armagnac,  and  brought  up  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  with  which  be  aAerwaids  united  diplo- 
macjr,  and  obtained  oonsiderahio  repuution  in  both.  Bein 
of  the  reformed  religion,  he  became  gentleman  of  the  nham- 
Wr  to  Henry  IV.,  during-  that  prinee's  contest  for  the  throne; 
served  linn  in  several  missions  at  foreign  courts,  England 
amotsi;  tliem,  where  James  I.  wished  to  retain  him:  and  was 

E resent  at  the  famous  battle  of  Ivry ;  four  months  after  whioh 
e  died  of  wounds  which  hod  been  unskilfully  treated,  or 
that  reflised  to  heal.  Du  Bartas  is  a  striking  instance  f  rl.o 
perishable  nature  of  reputation  founded  on  literary  fu  liiua 
and  a  (Hipuliir  >ubjecl.  In  lu-i  own  time  he  was  accounted 
so  great  a  puet,  that  his  principal  work,  giving  an  account  of 
*  the  Week,  or  Seven  Ua^s  of  the  Creation,'  and  founded 
probably  on  the  '  Settc  Giomate*  of  Tassoi  went  through 
thirty  editions  in  less  than  six  years;  was  translated  into 
J^tin,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  English ;  and  obtained 
the  applause  of  his  most  illustrious  contemporaries,  including 
Spenser.  Yet  his  name  is  now  almost  preverbial  for  bar- 
barism of  stylo  and  bad  taste,  and  his  own  countrymen  treat 
it  with  contempt.  They  accuse  him  of  utter  want  of  Judg- 
ment; of  bw,  extravannt,  and  disgusting  inragwy;  and 
p>>d antic  compounds  of  words,  after  the  fluhton  of  tbs  an- 
tients.  What  wos  pedantry,  however,  in  this  respect,  witli 
Du  Bartas.  might  have  helped,  in  greater  hands,  to  give  fire 
and  elevation  to  the  French 'laiifjuaf^e.  had  the  idiom  itself 
permitted  it.  The  same  cumpuunding  of  words,  which  camo 
to  nothing  in  old  French  poetry,  was  so  warmly  received  in 
Bngland,  through  the  medium  of  Du  Bartas'a  transUitor, 
Svlveater,  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  like  daring  in 
Chapman's  *  Homer,*  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  *  Krr\v\v.i:  ;t 
avowedly  helped  to  enrich  the  poetry  of  our  native  »  .auii)  , 
and  to  Sylvester  are  traced  some  of  the  most  beautiful  com- 
pound epithets  of  Milton  and  Fletcher.  Vet  ho  little  worthy 
of  this  lucky  accident  in  their  fame  was  the  genius  either  of 
Du  Bartas  or  his  translator,  that  in  the  latter'a  version, 
whidi  was  once  almost  as  popular  in  England  aa  the  original 
was  in  France,  and  procured  for  him  the  epithet,  after  his 
own  fashion,  of  '  silver-tongued  Sylvester,*  are  to  be  found 
all  the  absurd  and  revohmi;  defects  noticed  by  the  French 
critics,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  fine  verse  or  thought,  ac- 
knowledged by  the  critics  of  both  countries,  llius,  after 
wading  through  pages  of  Xmt  iroagerft  the  moie  revolting 
for  the  aoljeet  Itke  the  heavens  reflected  m  a  ditch,  you 
come  to  a  passage  in  which  tlie  builder  of  the  lower  of 
Babel  is  called  'that  cloud-chmbing  prince,' or  the  hands 
are  described  as 

'  Th«  «iilaa4«i]r  chunpieiM  of  nor  baaiti.' 


Yet  in  the  same  panagib  thtee  hand*  ere  i^ied '  G^* 


•  Ami  hcAy't  Tietiwlkn  to  provide  it  RlMlt.' 

The  Divine  Being  is,  m  one  line  called  the  'Thunder  darter, 
and  in  the  next '  the  Lord  Ili^h  Marshal;'  the  sun,  ir 
PhcBbu<i.  in  heaven's  'coachman  the  air,  the  '  waiehous«j 
of  the  winds ;  and  the  world,  a  book  *  in  fdio.*  The  author's 
genms  runs  everywhere  upon  the  nf^chnnioal.  and  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  commonest  obiecU  around  Mtt.  The  work  is, 
in  truth*  a  dull  Encyclopmdia  of  all  that  he  knew .  Drv  den 
reeoirds  with  amazement  his  having  admire<l  Sylve&ter  &  Du 
Bartas  when  a  boy,  and  his  thinking  '  iniroitable  Spenser  a 
mean  po<  t'  in  comparison.  How,  then,  did  it  happen  that 
Spenser  himself  fotmd  something  to  admire  in  Du  Bartas 
at  a  riper  age  ?  Because,  being  a  greater  poet  than  Dryden* 
he  had  the  more  natural  piety  and  imagmation ;  was  dis- 
posed to  think  better  of  the  author  for  the  sake  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  was  able  to  do  more  justice  to  what  was  good  in 
him  here  and  there.  Du  Bartas  was  an  honest,  estimable 
man,  with  a  beiirty  zeal  for  his  subject,  but  a  dull  imasina- 
tion:  and  the  consequences  of  this  inequality  of  moral 
and  intellectual  ({uaiities  was.  that,  while  a  pious  exaltation 
made  him  occasionally  say  a  fine  thing,  die  nntnial  home- 
liness of  his  mind  habitualfy  reverted  to  common  placo, 
and  the  good  opinion  whi^  he  reaaonably  entertained  of 
himself  in  other  respects,  aided  by  the  scquestere<i  life  w  hich 
he  led  when  not  publicly  employed,  rendered  lam.  like  most 
solitary  li\  ers,  tlie  slave  of  his  self-love.  This  seems  to  have 
)>ecn  the  opinion  of  his  lUusthous  friend  De  Thou,  wbo  de- 
scribes him.  nevertheless,  as  a  man  who  spoke  very  modestly 
of  his  writings.  If  De  Thou,  however,  fancied  that  more 
intercourse  with  the  wits  of  that  time  would  have  done  him 
any  great  good,  bis  friendship  appears  to  have  obscured  his 
Setter  knowledge ;  for  not  only  is  the  pervading  character  of 
i)u  Bartas's  poetry  against  him,  but  the  wits  of  that  time, 
Ronsard  and  others,  were  as  far  gone  in  pedantry  as  their 
iriend.  Dtt  Bartas,  with  reference  both  to  his  sniyeet  and 
h:',  gnnlus,  may  be  st\-led  the  French  Bhickmore.  (Aw* 
^  l  aphie  Umverselle;  Sylvester's  DuBarteu,  Sic.) 

BARTER.  When  one  commodity  is  exchani;c<l  dircclly 
fur  another,  without  the  employment  of  any  instrument  of 
exchange  which  shall  determine  the  value  of  tlie  mer- 
chandise, the  transaction  is  called  Barter.  All  trade  re- 
Mlvea  itself  into  an  exchange  of  commodities;  but  the 
eommeieiel  exchangers  of  one  commodity  for  another  effect 
their  exchanges  by  a  money-payment,  determined  by  a 
rii  irl.Lt  value.  This  is  a  Saie.  Swift,  in  his  attack  \ipon 
Wood  !>  halfpence,  which  he  ouni^idered  as  destructive  of  the 
money -standard  of  value,  says,  'I  sec  nothing  left  us  but 
to  barter  our  goods,  like  the  wild  Indians,  with  eaeb  other.' 
The  general  evil*  ef  auch  a  atate  are  obvious;  and  thay 
create  dishonest  attempts  in  one  exchanger  to  eheat  the 
other.  The  North  American  Indians  obtoin  a  few  the 
com  fort-;  and  luxuries  of  civilized  hfe  by  exchanging  skins 
for  manufactured  artick>8.  The  Indians  meet  the  traders : 
each  man  divides  his  skins  into  lots,  which  have  a  relative 
value  to  each  other,  as  that  two  otter  skins  are  equal  to 
one  beaver.  For  one  lot  he  wants  a  gun,  or  a  looking* 
lHus<:  nr  a  blanket,  or  an  axe.  The  tnuler  has  the  articles 
iu  i^i.o  the  Indian  in  exchange.  Twenty  beaver-skins 
aro  given  for  a  gun;  tho  gun  costs  a  pound  in  Birming- 
ham ;  the  beaver-skins  aro  worth  more  tiian  twenty  times 
the  amount  in  London.  If  the  Indians  were  brought  into 
more  general  contact  with  the  exchangers  of  civilized  life, 
thev  would  regulate  their  exchanges  by  a  mooey-stsndnidi 
and  would  obUin  a  feirar  value  for  their  skins. 

The  term  dorfer  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Ian 
gua^jes  of  southern  Europe:  Aa- ^'ir.  K|i,inish  ;  barattdre, 
Jtaiian, — which  signify  Ui  clicat  well  as  to  barter;  hence, 
also,  our  word  Barmtry.  The  want  of  a  standard  of  value  in 
all  transactions  of  barter  gives  occasion  to  that  species  of 
overreaching  which  prevails  from  an  ignoranoe  of  the  real 
principles  of  trade,  by  which  all  exchangers  are  benefited 
through  an  exchange.  The  examples  of  barter,  however, 
w  itliuut  any  retereiico  to  si> me  Standard  of  value,  become 
iiiuru  and  more  uncommon,  as  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  mankind  advances.  A  skin  of  corn,  or  a  stone  vessel  irf 
corn,  among  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  ia  established  as  • 
standard  efvalne;  eonneilt  are  held  to  determine  the  rate 
of  exchange ;  and  a  beaver-skin  Lh  thus  held  to  be  worth  so 
many  more  skins  of  corn  than  a  blanket.  This  is  an  ap- 
proa<  l)  til  a  !$tandard  of  value  w  hich  nlnuwt  takes  tlie  iraiis- 
actk>n  out  of  the  condition  of  being  a  barter.   Jn  the  trade 
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Miriad  oo  WtiiMD  RvMia  md  Cbint*  A*  «»shaiigM  of 
nvrohtndiM  are  dinotly  elTeeMd,  but  the  flompamtire  valm 

of  the  menliandUe  is  determined  by  a  inuney-standard. 
Tliis  is  cli  urly  not  barter.  The  Indian  corn  measure  of 
valiio  IS  someihiiif?  like  the  atiimal  m(».iMire  which  formerly 
existed  in  this  country,  when  certain  vaiuea  being  aflixed 
tft  cattle  and  stlaves.  they  became  an  instrument  of  exchange, 
uadffir  tbe  mum  of  tivMg  monoy.  Amongat  the  oortliorn 
natfami  tkbu  mod  l»  m  •  atandaid  of  value:  th«  word 
rSha,  which  signiAeo  moiMf  in  Ike  Bathonian  language,  has 
not  ioat  its  primitive  sicnifleatioa  of  skins  amongst  the 
Laplanders.  When  nations  come  to  une  any  stanclanl  of 
value,  whether  skins,  as  in  northern  Europe,  or  dhourra 
(poanded  millet.  Sorghum  vutgare),  as  in  Nubia,  or  shells, 
W  in  part*  of  India,  their  tnuwaetkma  gradually  lose  the 
ebereeler  of  baiter.  If  wa^  an  iwid  In  articles  of  con- 
sumption, us  in  some  mining  districts  of  England,  the 
transaction  is  called  truck:— troe  is  the  French  for  barter. 

The  exchanges  of  a  «"ivi)izt  fl  people  amongst  themselves, 
or  with  other  countries,  are  prtueipatly  carried  on  by  bill»  oi 
eixehanges  the  actual  money-payment  in  a  country  by  no 
meant  lepreeenla  the  amonnt  of  its  commercial  transactions. 
If  any  andden  nenvolsien  arise  which  interrupts  the  con- 
fldenco  upon  which  rredit  it  founded,  billa  of  exchange 
p»»3«e  to  be  neiioiiahle,  and  exchangers  demand  money- 
[nents.  Tho  coin  of  a  comiiiercui)  rtmiury  Wine;  insuf- 
lleient  to  represent  its  iransuflmii!;.  hurter  would  bo  ihc  na- 
twal  eonsequenoe  if  such  a  rUsastmus  state  (if  thint?*  wore 
to  continue.  Thua,  when  Mr.  Huskisson  declared  m  18i5 
that  the  {wnie  of  that  year  placed  this  country  *  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  barter,'  he  meant  thai  tbe  oedit  of  the  stale 
wiuld  have  been  so  reduced,  that  it»  note*  irould  not  have 
hi  t  n  re<'<'iv©d,  or  its  coin,  except  for  its  intrinsic  value  as 
an  artale  of  exchange ;  and  that  the  bills  of  indi\'idnals 
would  have  been  in  the  same  case.  Barter,  m  this  case, 
wowki  be  »  backward  tnovement  towardt*  uncmlization. 

BARTBR,  a  rule  of  arithmetic,  introduced  into  books 
which  teach  ralee  withoiii  pnnoiplM,  bvtl  vhieh,  thoufth  a 
very  necessary  anduetml  applioation  of  arithdetie.  WOuM  be 
too  obvious  a  con»equen<  (>  to  bo  introduced  into  any  system 
of  denwnstrative  antUuielic.  It  means  the  exctuin^mg  of 
goods  asainst  goods,  not  against  monejr.  and,  as  imcht  be 
aupmweu,  the  rule  is  the  following : — 

'Find  the  value  of  that  commodity  whoae  qiiantitj  hi 
ipven ;  then  And  what  qoantitjr  of  tbe  otber  at  the  nte  pn- 
poaed  you  may  hm«e  Itar  the  aone  money,  and  it  will  be  the 
answer  required  *  (Bonny castle's  Aritftmelir.)  Thus  to 
find  haw  many  oninees  at  2  a  ppnny  should  be  ^'ivcn  for 
150  apples  at  i  ft  penny,  find  how  much  money  150  :ipples 
cost  at  3  a  penny,  namely  50  pence,  and  find  how  many 
oiangea  can  oe  boaght  Ibr  5f  penoe  at  fl  a  penny,  namely 
100. 

BARTPBLD  (Hungar.  •  Bartpha ;"  ScTavw).  *Batdiow  •). 

a  froc  imj>erial  town  in  the  county  or  fjespansehaft  (*  j-pan" 
desiirnatinfi  a  count)  of  Ssiro*,  the  most  norlh-canterly 
county  ol  Hungary.  It  is  situated  on  the  Topi,  not  far 
Arom  the  frontiers  of  Galtcia,  was  built  at  the  comraonce- 
ment  of  the  thirteenth  oentury,  and  enjoyed  considerable 
mpute  in  ftnnar  tiwea.  a*  a  seat  of  learning*  asweU  a»  Ibr 
Ha  Pralestant  Ugh  aehool  and  a  prindng  ettablnhment, 
from  which  several  valuable  publications  prrM  oeded  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  town  possesses  a  fine  coUeetion 
of  old  record*.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  number  of  noble 
families,  whose  estates  lie  in  the  vicinity.  BarttVld  carrier 
on  a  hrkk  trade  in  wine,  hemp,  and  hnens.  The  population, 
wbkh  conaisis  pino^ly  of  Roman  Catholica,  to  whom  all 
tbe  ehurehea  behmg,  amountt  to  nearly  5000.  It  lies  tn 
49"  15'  N.  lat.,  and  SI"  I  ft*  K.  Ion?.  In  its  immediate 
Upighbaurho<j<l  are  the  two  celebrated  chalybeate  sprnitrs, 
called  the  *  Bartfeld  BathH,'  to  which  straiifrers,  p;irtir\il.uly 
the  Poles,  resort  in  very  considerable  numbers,  at  all  seabuns 
of  tbe  years  tfiay  are  aeeonnted  the  flneat  tnineial  waters 
in  HananT. 

BARTEf,  a  maritime  town  of  Pomemnia,  in  the  Prassfan 

government  of  Stralsund,  at  the  influx  of  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name  intt>  the  Bmnen-See.  an  arm  of  the  Baltic, 
here  ralle<l  the  "  B.irther- Boddeii.'  It  has  manufac  ture-) 
of  soap  and  tobacco,  builds  ships,  and  rarne'^  ou  a  brisk,  ex- 
port and  import  traile.  There  are  two  Lutheran  churches 
m  the  town,  and  an  asylum  for  ladies  o{  noble  birth,  which 
waa  opened  with  a  rof  al  endowment  ui  1733.  The  mmiber 
of  its  iiihabitants  had  declined,  at  the  dov^  of  t831,to3698. 
It  is  about  tea  miles  noith*wsst  of  Strabund. 


BARTHE'LEMY  (SAINT)  DE  CHICHILLIANK, 
a  village  in  the  department  of  Istre.  in  France,  on  the  rmlit 
bank  of  the  river  Romaocbe,  a  stream  which,  dusoeoding 
fh>m  the  Alps,  falls  into  the  Drac.  a  tributary  of  the  Isdre. 

The  distance  of  Chicbilliane  from  Gn  ii  .ihle  is  from  twelve 
to  titteea  miles  S.E.  Tho  only  cUuu  of  this  village  to 
notice  arisen  from  a  singular  natural  plit-nouieinui  m  the 
neighbourhood, '  the  burning  fountain'  {/'mUnne  artienitj. 
From  a  spot  of  ground,  which  is  about  eight  or  nine  feet 
across  in  one  direction,  and  fimr  to  four  and  a  half  foot  in 
the  other,  and  bare  of  grass,  flames  are  observed  to  rise  to  the 
heiL'ht  of  half  a  f  Kit.  Tliey  arc  of  dUTercnt  colour*.,  rrd  and 
blue;  and  they  consume  p;iper,  straNs,  wund.  iii  tact  any  sub- 
stance which  is  presented  to  them  ;  yet  lln  y  will  nut  uillunio 
gunpowder  (potuired  ^ircr)  when  thrown  upon  them.  A 
sulpnuroos  MOOraxbales  from  the  place,  and  is  perceptible 
at  fifleen  paoet  dislanM.  The  «od  itaelf  seenu  to  be  oii  fire, 
but  iu  bulk  li  not  diminkhed.  When  rain  is  loni;  continued 
and  heavy,  the  flames  are  extinguished;  but  in  prop,  rti  in 
as  the  earth  becomes  dry,  they  gradually  rise  up  Jijaun. 
There  is  a  sprint;  at  sitme  distanix-,  and  when  tin-  w.iitjr  has 
been  brought  from  this  to  the  sjHJt,  uid  a  jwol  formed,  the 
water  begins  to  hoU  tUt,  as  Umngh  U  were  in  a  kettle  over 
a  large  lire. 

Mute-Bran,  who  briefiy  notieea  thia  pbeoomenon.  aa 

having  been  one  of  the  fifleen  w  ondenef  Dauphinii^  asecibee 

it  to  exhalations  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Near  Si.  Barihcleniy .  in  a  mountain  called  Hydrcs,  is  a 
copper-mme.  the  metal  of  which  contains  gokl  and  silver ; 
there  is  also  a  loine  of  coal,  of  good  qnali^.— (Zh'efioflnaiVe 

BARTHB'LBMY.  JEAN  JACQUES,  was  bom  at 

Cassis,  near  Aubagne,  iu  Provence,  2Uth  January,  !7I'~ 
At  twelve  years  of  ago  heentere<l  the  College  ot  the  t\tilu  r- 
de  rOraioire  at  Marseilles,  and  commenced  his  studte* 
under  Father  Renaud,  a  man  of  cansiderahle  learning. 
Bein{{  iuteii<le<l  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  went 
next  into  the  Seminary  of  the  Jokuita,  where  he  studied 
fditlosophy  and  theology.  At  tbe  seme  time  he  applied 
himself  to  the  f^reek  and  Oriental  languages,  for  which  he 
early  felt  a  trreai  disp<is)tion.  He  was  assisted  iu  the  study 
of  the  Arabic  by  a  )  oun^  Maronite,  one  of  hi.<*  fellow-col- 
legians. He  aticrwards  studied  numismatics  under  Cary, 
a  well-known  antiquarian.  In  1743  he  pnx-eedcd  (tt  Paris, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gna  de  Bote,  secretary 
to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  and 
keeper  of  the  king'<;  cabinet  of  medals,  lu  irJ3  Groa  de 
B<>ze  took  Barthelemy  as  his  assistant  in  t!u'  cabinet,  and 
after  Gros  death.  Barthelemy  succcede<l  him  iis  keeper. 
Meantime  B:irtheletny  had  become  known  t  >  iiie  loomed  o< 
Pans,  and  hud  written  several  dissertations  mi  i ut;ent  ooina, 
and  on  tbe  Phmnician,  Samaritan,  and  Paliajrene  eb*- 
raeters.  In  1 75<l  he  wai  commifsioned  by  the  Cooot  d' Ar- 
fienson  to  travel  iti  Italy,  chietlv  for  tie'  purp  ose  of  collecting 
medals  for  the  kiii',r's  cabinet.  At  R^me  he  bcra.nie  ac- 
Quaintcil  with  the  leanied  Cardinals  I'assionei.  Aibuni.  and 
Spinelli,  and  was  presented  to  Benedict  XI V.  He  tudde 
also  the  acquaintance  r  f  Ji»'>ph  Simon  Asseniani.  of  Fattier 
Jaociuier,  of  Boscovicb.  Piraiiesi,  and  all  tbe  Hi«tiin^»Kit 
men  who  were  livinf  in  Rome  at  that  time.  He  thenee  went 
to  Nnplcs,  andexaminwl  the  ne«'Iy-di>rovered  ,int;<ju.;  ie^  of 
P(mi]H'ii  and  Heri-ulaneum,  On  hi*  return  lo  Roiuu  he  \s:i* 
intro<lu<  ed  to  the  duint  de  .Stainville,  then  French  arob-issj- 
(ior  to  the  papal  court,  and  his  lady,  and  thot  arquaiiilance 
decided  the  future  destin)  ot  Bart'.  eleiny.  The  Count,  on  hd 
rstom  to  France,  became  IHike  of  Choueul,  and  first  minis- 
ter of  Lottis  XV.  In  his  elevation  he  did  not  forget  Bar- 
thelemy, for  wh lira  he  had  conceived  a  sim  eio  e-t^A  m.  i-ui 
he  ah>ohitely  loaded  him  with  unasked  !a\ours.  He  bo- 
stowed  on  hmi  sr\eral  pensions,  niadu  h.ni  iri  asi.rer  of 
St.  Martiii  of  Tours,  and,  lastly,  secretary-general  to  liie 
Swiss  and  Grison  regiments  in  the  French  lanriew,  whiah 
last  situatKin  alone  was  worth  8«>,000  franca  per  MUittra. 
Barthelemy  made  a  f^ond  use  of  his  inrome :  he  assisted  many 
of  his  le-s  forlunaie  hrelhren  in  the  career  of  «r-icnrc,  he  pro 
viiled  for  his  nephewr.  and  nieces,  and  hmi.sell  emitmu-'d  lo 
li\o  soberly  a;id  modesily.  In  17(jii  he  publi>iieil  a  <';is>f>r. 
laiion  on  the  celebrvie<l  nioMiic  of  Pa.cstnna.  which  1m 
explained  to  bo  an  allegorical  repnaentation  of  the  arrival 
of  Hadrian  in  Egypt  [See  Falcbtkina.]  The  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  received  him  amung  its 
lucinbers,  and  he  enntnluited  nviny  dissortati..iis  ti.  tli.- 
motref  of  that  learned  body.    In  1 766  he  published  LeHrei 
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iur  quehiuBi  ihmmtni  Phinieiem  et  «m  k»  A^habeU  | 

qui  fti  riiuUmt.  H«  n«xt  published  EtUntietu  tur  fBtat 
de  la  Mttsi(fitti  Grecque  vers  le  Qualriime  Siiclf,  Svo  Paris,  | 
I  777  :  htsai  d  une  Palio^raphie  Numintnatique ;  and  Z>i«- 
tei  taliongur  une  fmcription  Ureeque  relative  aux  Financtt 
de»  Athmieiu.  Bat  Uie  work  whieb  bas  in«d«  bw  oaixui 
l>i>pular  is  hu  Voyag*  ittJtwtt  Anaehamit  «n  Orict,  4  volt. 
■ito.  Paru.  1788.  and  7  vols.  8vu.  1789.  He  suppocM  a 
young  Scythian,  or  the  name  of  Anachargii;.,  acquaintod 
iliL-  laiienitie  of  tlu^  Greeks,  to  liavu  matlc  a  journey 
uito  Greece  m  search  of  infanuiitioi),  an(i  tu  havu  rei^uled 
many  y«af«  in  its  i)niu>i|pal  dtiw.  hetween  363  and  337  h.<:. 
Tbe  gntMr  pwrt  o£  Uus  period  corresponds  with  tkm  reigu 
of  Philip  of  Httoadonia,  till  tho  battle  of  Chisronea,  ai&r 
which  Atiat-harus  is  made  finally  to  leave  Greece  and  re- 
turn to  Scythia,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  compiled  a 
ii  irrative  ol'  his  travels  and  oo>ervatuiiis  m  Gret'cx'.  Tiie 
work  t»  in  the  torm  of  a  tour  or  journal  of  a  re»i<l«i)ce 
of  many  yeara  in  Greece :  it  deaoribes  ibo  supposed 
writar's  UBpretwioat.  his  «oar«nalioiiii  with  people  9Sv9timm 
oountriee  Md  (Moditiaiie,  which  «ra  fiven  eometmMe  in 
the  shape  of  dialogues,  with  oecasionBl  letters  from  cor- 
respuudenls.  Anachftr■^ls  visits  Athens,  Thel>e«,  Corinth ; 
8|iana.  with  the  other  towns  of  the  Peloponnesus;  the  coast* 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the  M^ean  3ea,  and  also 
Thessaly,  yfitulia,  Acarnania,  and  Epirus.  He  introduces 
OB  the  leeBe  Epeminondae,  AAeailMii,  Phoeion,  D&aaot' 
tbeum,  PlatOk  Anelotle.  end  m  the  otfwr  icraet  men  of 

Greece  at  that  time,  and  he  converses  with  several  Greeks 
who  had  known  m  their  ynutli  Socrules,  Alcibiades,  Eu- 
npides.  Arist.ipluiiK''s,  Tliucuiiiles,  t>Lc.,  Uy  wlueh  nieans  he 
connects  in  im  narrative  ute  age  of  Pencles  with  that  of 
Philip.  He  treats  of  the  laws,  polity*  OOmilMrce,  and 
Unancea  of  the  Greek  repuUkse,  and  mofe  eipeoiellj  of 
Athens;  of  their  education,  habits^  and  manners;  their 
anuscments.  theatn'S,  tf.i.nes,  ami  f'-stivah  :  their  roli|;ious 
ri'.e>  ;  of  their  philosupUerH  and  their  \arious  sec(>i ;  the 
■'t.ite  ot  the  scienres  and  arls.  i>ic.  He  n'^'"=>  >'  '"'iW  de- 
scription, in  several  chapters,  ol  the  library  of  a  ^feallhy  end 
well  informed  Athenian,  which  affords  him  an  opportunity  of 
uitcodttoing  a  notice  of  the  woriu  knovn  to  hnve  esistfld  at 
that  time  and  of  their  authors:  and  he  also  gives  a  elutmiele 

of  the  1  iMiiirkahb'  event-i.  domestic  and  forcinn,  whirh 
occurred  diinnfj  the  period  ol' Aiiucharsis'  suppotcd  stay  in 

G 1  eei-e 

Such  i^  the  form  of  this  worlt,  a  form  certainly  aUnK;ti>'e 
to  the  general  reader,  but  piMrhapa  not  well  cahsukled  lo  give 
sound  informatim  in  a  dopaxtnient  >f  leamiiv  to  CKten* 
BiTo  and  muitifiu-ious.  The  admixture  of  Action  with  real 
Ibcls  is  not  verv  favourable  to  strt<-t  historical  accuraov. 
With  regard  to  the  iiictnres  uf  uiilient  manners,  Bartlieleniy 
4ay»  bim«eh'  in  tiis  intnKiuetion,  '  Sucli  details  are  hvit 
t  tintly  iiidicdtod  in  the  antient  writern,  and  they  have  ocea 
Si  ;ied  numerous  controveoieii  nin  >n^  modem  critics.  I 
have  iong  diacuaeed  thoaeakgtohes  of  maaneia  which  I  liave 
introduced  in  taj  work,  and  I  have  afterwards  suppressed 
part  of  them  in  the  revisal,  but  perhaps  I  have  not  gone  far 
enough  in  the  work  of  supprcusion."  And  airain,  'Had  I 
ex  iinined  my  strenirth,  instend  of  consiiltmj;  ni)  courage, 
and  of  being  led  away  by  tlie  attractions  of  the  subject,  I 
shouhl  never  have  undertaken  this  work.'  This  ingenuous 
eonfession  ought  to  disann  criticam.  andit  nmdais  it  in  fhct 
superfluous.  Bartheteray's  object  in  writing  the  Anaeharsis 
was  '  to  revive  nnionij  tlie  |^eo|^U•  of  his  a^e  the  taste  for 
antient  erudition,  to  vindicatt;  it  t'luiu  thu  i>uiH<reilious  con- 
tempt of  the  philosophers  of  the  day,  and  to  i^how  the  utility 
of  such  studi«s.'  (Introduction  to  vol.  ii.  of  Barthetemy's 
Oemvrtt  Dh9nt$.)  At  the  end  are  sevetal  dtrunological 
tables  of  events  and  of  illustrious  characters,  tables  of  the 
Ofeek  and  Roman  measures,  of  the  Athenian  coins  and 
their  \aUie.  u  ciitalotjiie  of  the  authors  whom  he  r»in- 
suiied  iur  his  work,  and  a  copious  ^'enerai  index.  Jl«- 
sides  this,  whenever  Barthelnnix  staUH  a  real  fart  in  the 
course  of  his  work,  he  quotes  his  a\itlionty  at  the  lyjttom  of 
tlie  page.  Bnrbit^  du  Bocage  consinu  ted  tlie  maps  and 
plans  in  the  atlas  which  accompanies  the  Anaeharsis.  How- 
ever, neither  Barthelemy  nor  Baihttf  du  Bocage  could  be 
v.  iv  (  irri'ct  in  their  geography,  for  at  inat  tune  many 
»i)iu!iit  »iU:.<>  uere  unknown,  which  havo  b«>eii  s^mce  dis- 
covered :  and  even  now  it  is  difficult  to  write  with  much 
precision  on  the  physical  character  of  Greece,  and  some  of 
the  most  important  localities. 

Tha  gnat  Fna^iii  molutioa,  whioh-fiMBd  Bartholany 


immersed  in  his  favourite  studies,  deprived  him  at  ones,  of 
his  income,  of  about  2j,000  francs.  Though  be  submitted 
to  tins  Without  a  inurinnr,  the  i^loom  of  de<i|)ondenc\  ^elzed 
hitn  when  be  savr  bis  beiit  and  oldest  friends  led  to  pri>uii, 
and  tbeiwa  to  tba aealRdd.  He  himself,  then  nearly  eighty 
yearsof  age,  was  denounced  as  an  aristocrat,  and  »';ddcnly 
taken  to  prisMI,  where  Baibif  du  Bocage,  Chamfiwt,  I>es> 
aulnais,  Bailli,  Malesberbes,  &c.  had  preceded  him.  Tlie 
arrest  of  the  age<l  Barthelemy,  however,  proceeded  merely 
I  uii  -  I'm-  ri'.scure  informer;  the  Jacobins  themselves  were 
ashamed  of  it,  and  Danti>a,  tho  ctiiebraled  terrorist,  pro- 
cured his  release  tlie  next  day.  Citizen  Par£,  the  pro  torn' 
port  Minister  of  the  Interior,  offered  Barthelemy  the  piaeo 
of  filiier  librarian  of  the  Royal,  now  National,  Library,  whkili 
he  refused.  He  now  felt  ueary  of  life:  even  literary  and 
scientific  pui-suits  had  no  lonm;r  uny  aitriiciioiis  for  hiin. 
Simple  ami  sinele-hearltil,  lie  iiad  judged  of  men  aftei 
huuself,  and  his  disappointment  at  the  sight  of  the  dark 
secrets  of  the  human  heart,  laid  bare  by  the  great  political 
eenvulaion.  was  death  to  hmi.  He  used  to  say  that  the 
rmlutim  ought  to  be  called  a  revehtiat,  meanmg  that  it 

had  rr\cnlf  d  the  wickedness  of  men.    He  expired  in  his 
house  at  i'aris.  in  the  ar(n>  of  his  nephew,  ou  the  3Utii  of 
April,  1793.   He  was  buried  withoutooy  osramoay, aoconl 
ing  to  the  custom  of  tbone  times. 

Barthelemy's  Oeutres  Diverses.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1798, 
contain  a  life  of  the  author  by  a  btother  academician,  and  a 
eatalogue  of  his  works,  notes  taken  during  bis  jountey  in 
Italy,  di>sertations!  i  ri  th  - antiquities  of  Herrulaneum  and 
the  tabltjis  of  Heraelea,  rellecli  ns  on  some  Mexican  paint- 
ings.  and  researches  on  the  distniiutioii  of  the  booty  in  the 
wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  These  last  researches 
on^iauted  m  bouiu  letteri>  written  by  Mr.  Stanley,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Knglish  House  of  Coromona»  to  fiartbolemy* 
which  eliciied  the  investigBtions  just  reibrred  tn.  This  post- 

hunious  collection  contains  a  tjuuntity  of \aried  and  inte- 
restint:  enidiiion,  jVnother  posthumous  work  of  HArthcle- 
ni\  is  the  I'otfafie  en  liuiir  inifinme  ^ur  xes  Ltttres  ori- 
fnti  ilfs  erritea  an  Cnmie  de  Cuulm,  svo.  Puns,  1802. 

BARTHEZ,  PAUL  JOSEPH,  a  physician  and  nliysio. 

legiat,  was  born  at  Montpellier  in  1734.  At  first  be  was 
inclined  to  the  ehurdi ;  but  his  father  induced  him  to  study 

nio<lieine.  which  he  began  at  M  ntpi  lUer  in  1  750,  and  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  in  1 .Vfter  this  he  went  to 
Paris,  wiicre  the  character  of  his  mmd,  which  leant  toward* 
speculative  and  general  views,  procured  for  him  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  of  the  most  di.stinguishadlitonfypenaaa 
then  in  the  motropolis.  While  thora  ho  wiot*  two  osaMr«» 
which  were  rewarded  widi  prices  from  the  Aeademy  of  fn- 
scriptions.  In  1746  he  was  entp1oye<I  as  physician  to  tho 
army,  which  he  soon  quitted,  after  being  altackod  with  severe 
fever,  and  returne<l  lo  Pari*,  where  he  became  associated 
with  the  leading  philosophers  of  llie  day  as  joint  editor  of  tlie 
Journal  de»  SSmU^  and  of  the  Encydopidie  Met/todiqvt, 
In  1 759  ho  boeame  a  candidnto  for  a  pransaorsb^i  at  Mont- 
pelher,  and  having  proved  lumself  superior  to  his  eompeti- 
tors.  was  duly  ajipointed.  In  his  lectures  lie  promulgated 
the  ductriues  ho  hjui  announced  in  \n&  early  cs&ay»,  which 
bo  afterwards  enlarged  and  published,  viz.,  Oratin  de  Prin- 
cipio  Vitttk  Uominit,  one  voL  4to.  UontpelUer,  1 773  ;  Nova 
DoetrimA  tkmetkmbm  Corpom  Htmairit  llon^lUor, 
1774. 

In  these  works  ho  ondeavoured  to  point  out,  that  the 

actions  in  the  human  botly  are  dependent  upon  a  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  that  the  functions  of  on;uni/ed  matter  are  to  be 
studied  in  a  different  way  from  llie  properties  of  inorganic 
matter.  These  doctrines  he  correaly  applied  tu  vegetable 
as  well  as  animal  bttKas,  Sat  bo  taogbt  vaflotaUa  phyiMogy 
as  well  as  medicine. 

Another  work  gave  more  scope  far  the  development  of 
his  views,  viz.,  Xouveaux  EUmentt  de  la  Science  del  Homme, 
one  vol.  bvo.  Moutpellier,  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
published  by  him  at  Paris  in  two  vols.  8vo.  ibOfi. 

In  this  way  he  proved  a  valuable  coadjutor  to  Haller, 
CuUcn,  and  uw  otMr  eminent  physiologisla  of  that  time. 

In  1774  he  was  made  assirtant-chanccUor,  and  afterwards 
sole  chancellor,  of  the  University  of  Montncllier.  In  1 780 
he  was  summoned  to  Paris,  lo  assume  (lie  duties  of  c(Uisull- 
ing  physician  to  Lhv  kinu,  and  hrsi  physician  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  He  continued  to  practise  Ins  profession  with 
increasing  reputation  Sot  ten  years,  when  the  struggles  of 
the  BowNUlion  dMWO  bim  flmm  the  metropolis.  He  took 
loAiga  at  CtNMnoMt  iriwtt  bo  pnoiiaad  medieine  giatui* 
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loualy,  and  defotad  himBalf  to  study,  the  result  of  which  was 
a  treatiw.  NounHe  ABfdkaxtgM  dnMommentfOvtlhmme 

et  des  Animaux. 

Some  yean  afterwards,  t1i«  (hmlties  of  medicine  bavtnff 

been  re-established,  he  was  appointed  honorary  professor  at 
Montpellier,  and  i»  1801  pronounced  his  Dmcours  sur  le 
Ginie  d Hippocrate.  In  18 O'i  be  was  upp'unted  physi'-ian 
to  tlie  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  soon  after  publishe<l  a  treatise, 
Dfs  Matactiea  OoiOUmes,  two  vob.  •wk.wbiehitdMOMd  in- 
ferior to  his  former  pttblkationa 

In  1 806.  after  an  attack  of  fever,  he  expired  on  ^  ISth 
of  October,  in  the  seventy  sefonii  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  behind  him  two  works,  which  were  afterwards 
published— 1.  Trmte  du  one  vol.  8to.  Paris,  1807; 

and,  2  Cf7w?<//a/i(»i*d*M<d«s«f,  two  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1810. 

(Sec  Lordat,  Kxpotition  de  la  Doctrine  MidiccUe  de  M, 
Bartheti  Biogn^>hi€  (Mmrtelk;  aadThomaon'aXf/ir 
Cuthn.  vol.  i.  p.  445.) 

B.\RTnOUNUS,  ERASMUS,  son  of  Gaspaid  Bar- 
thuhiiuti  (known  as  an  author,  a?*  well  us  several  otliers  of 
his  sons  and  grand^on^).  born  at  Roskild  in  Denmark,  l  fVJ.') ; 
died  ill  1698.  He  was  professor  of  geometry,  and  after- 
wards of  medicine,  at  Copenhagen.  (See  Biog.  Univ.) 
His  principal  work  ia  Df  Cometit,  Copenhagen,  1864-ft6,  in 
which  he  treats  of  oometi  after  the  manner  of  Deseartea. 
(Weidler,  p.  508.)    He  published  several  other  works. 

BARTHOLI'NE.  THOMAS,  son  ol  Caspar,  a  distm- 
p^ished  physician  and  professor  of  Copenhagen,  was  born 
in  that  city  '20th  October.  1616.  After  some  years"  stu>ly  at 
the  university  of  his  native  place,  following  the  example  of 
kia  &tbert  be  Tinted  the  most  eel^)»ated  ichools  of  Europe, 
at  almost  all  of  which  he  published  Home  work ;  thua  leaving 
ateat  li  :  ni'^morial  of  his  assiduity  and  talents.  First,  in 
1637,  he  »t  at  to  Ijiyden,  where  he  reside<l  for  three  years, 
and  where  afterwards  he  repuhlishwl  his  father's  Anatomite 
Itutitutiones,  with  additions.  1641,  I  vol.  8vo.  Thence  he 
went  to  France,  and  sptnt  two  years  between  Paris  and 
Montpellier.  Prom  France  he  went  to  Padna,  where  he 
Kfod  three  years,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  among  the 
atudents.  After  visiting  the  >;rcater  part  of  Italy  and 
paimin^^  over  to  Malta,  he  returned  to  Padua,  and  tbenffc 
proeeeded  to  Basle,  where  ho  took  the  <leKr**e  "f  doctor  of 
medicuiij,  having  chosen  for  ins  thesis  De  Fkrmtttde,  4to. 
Rule.  1645.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Copen- 
bagaa  with  a  large  collection  of  books,  in  addition  to  the 
itoret  of  knowledge  which  be  had  acquired.  In  1847  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Copenbat^n,  which  situation  \  e  exchanged  the  lbllo«  ni^' 
year  for  the  ehair  of  anatomy.  Durinff  the  lime  he  held 
this  office  he  published  a  great  many  works  on  subjects 
more  or  less  connected  with  anatomy  ami  medicine,  as  well 
aa  other  autgeeta.  Some  of  theae  treat  of  anatomioal  dia- 
eoforiea  tiwn  or  recently  made,  tbe  nioatealebrated  of  which 
waa  the  discovery  of  the  lumphatie  PUtttt,  the  merit  of 
which  he  assigns  to  himself,  though  his  claim  i»  contp<ttf>d 
in  favour  of  Rudbeclt,  a  Swedish  anatomist,  who,  in  October 
and  ISovombcr,  1650,  and  the  greater  part  of  tlie  tbllowmg 
▼ear,  made  many  experiments  to  discover  the  counsc  and 
termination  of  the  laeteaU,  In  the  coarae  of  theae  Rudbeek 
waa  aurpriaed  to  diioover  some  veasda  fllled  with  a  trans- 
parent fluid,  turgid  on  the  sido  of  the  liver:  immediately 
coneludinff  that  thev  were  nut  larteajs  but  a  nrur  sfif  of 
vei^.uis.  hitherto  unknown,  he  called  iheiii,  from  the  sint  of 
tiuid  wiilch  tttey  earned,  i-aiti  serosa.  BarthoUne,  even  by 
his  own  account,  was  not  acquainted  with  the  lymphatic 
veaaalstiU  tbe  month  of  December,  1651 ;  and  the  testimony 
of  Raller  is  in  fkToor  of  Rudbeek.  His  first  publication 
in  whicli  tliey  are  mentioned  is  entitled  T'/va  Lt/mphaiica 
miper  in  (ininiantilius  lhifin(P  nu  cnta,  et  ilejMti  i  exequitr, 
Halhtip,  16:')3,  4to.  Pansiis,  hvo  Bartboline  did  not  see 
lymphatics  in  man  tdl  Januar}-,  1 6.^4 :  yet  he  says, '  we  envy 
no  man's  reputation ;  let  the  palm  of  fame  lie  open  to  aU; 
only  kt  tlw  honour  of  the  invention  be  left  t)  us.  as  we 
trnat  we  deserve  H.*  Hia  wotk  ia  entitled  Vata  Lymphatica 
in  hnmine  nuper  inveula.  Hafnias.  1651. 

Anolh«r  important  uork  of  his  is  entitled  Disnerlalio 
Ar.aiomifa      hrp  itf  il'-f  incto  novit  Billion  nttm  observa- 
tionttm  (tppustla.  HuifufD,  1661,  8vo.    Up  to  the  time  of 
Baitholine  the  liver  was  supposed  to  be  the  sole  orifan  of 
aanguiftcation.  a  doctrine  which  lie  dispnn  t  d  in  this  and  | 
other  worlu.    In  1661,  his  health  being  very  delicate,  he  I 
rvsigncd  his  professnrship,  and  retire*!  to  the  countrx',  ol  | 
which  he  was  extremely  fond.    Surrounded  by  his  books,  i 


he  hoped  to  spend  tbe  remainder  of  his  life  in  study  and 
tranquillity,  but  in  1670  a  fire  destroyed  his  houae,  bit 
library,  and  tiia  manusrnpta.  After  this  unfortunate  event 
he- retoraed  m  Copenhagen,  where  the  king  appointed  him 

his  physician  :  and  in  addition  to  his  salary  prantj?*!  him 
an  exemption  from  taxes.  The  University  of  (  openhaem 
nominated  him  lihranati  :  and  afterwanls,  in  1075.  the  king 
appouit^i  him  a  tuetnber  of  the  grand  council  of  Denmark, 

He  published  many  successive  editiona  of  bis  Anatomia, 
wbieb  waa  alao  repmted  in  varioua  eoontriea  of  Europe, 
and  it  eon  tinned  to  be  the  oommon  text-book  of  anatomy 
till  the  publication  of  V' rht>VT>n  in  1693.  Another  valuable 
publication  is  the  His!onarum  Anatomiearum  Centuritt 
VJ.,  of  which  there  is  a  complete  analysis  in  Haller' s  Bit^- 
liothera  Medico,  vol.  ii.  p.  654.  A  valuable  work  of  a  stmdar 
kind,  but  oomiitfaig  entirely  of  morbid  appearances  found 
on  diMection,  waa  nnfortnnatdy  destroyed  by  the  llamm. 
This  mode  of  extendinir  our  knowledtre  he  enfimed  in  a 
subseijuent  work.  Consilium  de  Anntome  jinu'tira  rT  ra./. 
verih  morbfjtsis  adnmanda,  rum  Oprrum  Aurlfni^  hartt  nu^ 
h'.  '.! urn  Catal<^o,  Hafni[r,  lfi74,  Jto.  Another  intort»st- 
iDij  work,  though  of  an  earlier  date,  is  De  luce  Hnminorum 
et  Brutorum,  Leide,  1647,  8vo.  et  Halni®,  1663,  1669.  to 
whiob  last  edition  ia  appended  Gaaner'a  tnatiie,  De  rarit  et 
admirandie  herhie  quof  metu  kieenf.  It  tioata  of  phospho- 
rescent appearances.  His  works  altoiretber  amount  to  sixtv- 
si.x,  one  of  tlie  last  of  which  was  Dr  Pere^natione  j/e- 
dic'l,  IlafniiP,  1G74,  f<d..  Itoing  an  account  of  his  traveli, 
w  ilh  advice  to  his  two  sons  how  to  travel  with  advaataj^e. 

He  died  at  Copenhagen,  4th  December,  1 686,  in  the  lixty' 
fifth  vear  of  hia  age,  leaving  behind  him  five  aona  nod  thlea 
daughters,  moat  of  whom  oeeame  dbrtinpiished  for  th^ 
talents  and  learning. 

(See  Knfifdnpfdie  MHhodique ;  Hlir^  Bibliotheax 
Mnlicii,  et  Ii.  .Anutonrira.) 

BARTHOLINE,orBARTHOLXNUS.lHOMAS,*>ii 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1659,  became  eminent  iti  the 
science  of  juriapradeoco,  in  tbe  prosecution  of  which,  after 
studying  at  the  Untvanity  of  Copenhagen,  he  proceeded  to 
thosi^  of  Leyden.  Paris,  Leipsig,  and  Oxford.  Upon  li;>  re- 
turn homo,  he  waa  appointed  professor  of  history  atnl  cnil 
law  ;  and  held  the  otlices  of  assessor  of  the  consistory,  secre- 
tary tu  the  king,  antiquary,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  ardiives. 
He  died  November  5th,  1690.  He  published:  1.  D«  iMh 
gobardis,  4to.  167C;  2.  D«  Hoij^ero  Dana,  8vo.  1677;  3, 
De  Equestrie  OnHtde  Danebn^ei  d  Ckri&Hano  V.  imetmr- 
rati  origine,  (ol. ;  4.  De  Count  Mortie  a  Danis  g-entifiL.' 
frmtemptte,  4to.  I  5.  Antiquitatum  Danicarum  Libn  rrc«. 
4to.  1689:  t).  De  Le^emlis  Lihns ;  7.  Orationev  Car- 
mina.  He  left  also,  but  unfinished,  an  Ecclesiaitint  I  Hiel'jry 
of  the  North.  It  was  from  his  work,  De  Caumn  Sforttt,  4*^ 
that  Gray  translated  hia  Detcent  of  Odim.  (See  Morai 
Dietion.  n.  p.  90  :  Cbahnera'a  Biogr.  Did.  vol.  iv.  p.  74.) 

BARTHOLOMEW  MASSACRE,  THE  ST..  is  the 
name  by  which  the  inhuman  slaughter  of  the  Hucuenot^ 
at  Paris,  in  tlie  year  1372.  is  known.  It  is  called  the 
'  Bartholomew  Massacre,  or  simply  '  tbe  Biirtholomew,' 
because  it  occurred  on  the  24th  of  August,  St  Bartholo- 
mew's  day.  *  Huguenot'  was  the  name  by  whieb  the 
French  Protestants  are  invariably  designated  by  contempo- 
rary writers.  There  has  Wen  much  discussion  as  tu  the 
origin  of  the  term.  AccordinL'  to  some,  it  cumes  from  s4  Ger- 
man word  uscil  in  Switzerland,  which  signifies  swori) 
{eidgtmti,)  or  bound  by  oath.  Others,  with  Ca«tlenau. 
who  lived  at  the  time  it  fin^t  cuiue  into  iM,  tell  us  tlmt  it 
was  an  epithet  of  contempt,  derived  from  •  very  small  com 
inferior  even  to  the  maillea.  the  amaHeBt  ooin  then  in  us« 
in  Fronce,  which  had  been  in  circulation  since  irut»oCap*?t. 

As  the  Bartholomew  massacre  is  ont?  of  the  most  con- 
tested passages  in  histery,  and  as  there  is  no  hi.stoncal  ques- 
tion upon  wbM^  it  b  mora  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  not 
open  toi^eetione,  it  will  be  oonveoieitt  to  divide  thia  ankla 
into  two  portions:  1st,  a  simple  narrative  of  the  tmniir 
tions ;  2nd.,  a  brief  summary  of  tbe  opiniona  of  bialoeiaBa. 
with  reference  to  th* ptoboble  motivaa of  thooe who  |iluned 

aud  (ixeeuted  it. 

J  1.  The  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  France  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  in  England,  where,  being  the  act  o< 
the  civil  magistrate,  it  waa  cunducted  with  mote  moderation : 

in  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  ruling  powers  were  strongly 
opposed  ta  it,  and  its  progress  was  wholly  owinf?  to  the 
ieal  and  c  „  ii  '  vi  luals.  In  Knglaod,  there  wai> 
a  sort  of  ouupruause  with  the  leelings  ami  opiniona  of  the 
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■AwraBtt  of  tfie  uitient  faith }  while  in  France,  a  Protert- 
■nt  meant  not  merely  one  wtio  shook  off  the  papal  autho- 
rity, but  who  denounreri  the  pope  as  anlirhri^t,  and  the 
ceremonic*  of  the  Romish  church  o*  theworsiiip  ot  Belial. 
In  thoir  tenets  nnd  politiail  ruiiditiun  the  H  i;;.nic-iiots  oloM-ly 
rescttibled  the  £n?li<h  puntans  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Liketbem,(1iscouiiU'n  viiced.  and  at  length  pcrsecute<l,  by  the 
Court,  the  French  Uuipwnota  became  a  ^stinct  peo|ile  in 
their  native  country,  abhorring  and  ahhorrail  by  their  Ca- 
thoh'c  fellow-sT.lijei  ts :  united  to  each  other  by  the  clasost 
ties  ofrehifioii  uml  a  idinmnn  temporal  interest,  and  suh- 
iDittinij  baU'ly  eiikI  impluntlv.  in  ]H-acc  antl  in  war,  to  the 
^ulant-o  ol  their  own  leaders.  The  wars  between  these 
irrecuncii cable  parties  WW,  9»  might  he  expeeted,  fteqoent 
and  bloody. 

In  Aujcnst  1570,  a  treaty  or  peace  was  eoneinded  between 

the  French  kinsr.  Charles  IX  ,  ami  hin  Hufnienot  subjects. 
This  was  tlio  thini  nmtrai-t  of  tlie  kind  that  had  been  en- 
ti-rc<i  into  lietween  these  p  irtics  within  ei^;ht  years.  The 
two  first  were  ttbainelully  violated  as  it  suited  the  purpose  of  ; 
the  stronger  party.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  the  Pro- 
testant ieadera  should  Mi  verj  diatnistfiil  a«  to  the  motives 
of  theCoart  with  n^rd  to  the  new  aetof  paeiBcation  ;  and 
this  flistrust  wa-i  Tar  fr mi  heinff  lessened  by  tho  circum- 
stan'-e  tii.it  the  i)\  ertiires  to  peuee  proceeded  from  the  Court, 
and  that  the  term-i  ot'  the  (rentv  were  unusually  favourable 
to  the  Huguenots.  Tliu  veteran  Coliguy  [see  CoLlONV], 
Admiral  of  France,  howovi-r,  leut  all  the  influence  of  his 
authority,  as  the  leader  of  the  Uuguenohi,  to««rd«  pro- 
moting Urn  avowed  ohjeet  of  the  treaty.  Re  was  earnestly 
pressed  tn  rmirf;  hut  siis5iici,nis  of  tlie  queen-nK>t!ior,  the 
celt'brateil  Catherine  de'  Nle<tiei,  and  of  the  parly  of  I'lu  i 
Duke  >if  Guise.  he  refused  l];e  im  itation,  and  retired  to  the 
strong  Huii^uenot  f*>rtres!>  of  Hochelle.  irle  was  accompanied 
by  the  young  Prince  of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry  IV.), 
CondA.  and  other  efaiefisoftheProleaUnt  party.  This  distrust, 
however,  of  the  admiral,  was  entirely  eflbced  befbre  the  end  of 
the  second  year  from  the  date  of  the  treaty.  Charles  IX.  w,is 
but  t^venty  years  of  a^e  when  he  ostentatiously  sought  to 
be  reconciled  witli  his  Hiiu'ueiiot  subjeet«.  The  peace  was 
emphatically  callwl  his  o\m>  [t^nce,  and  he  huastc<l  that  he 
baa  made  it  in  opposition  to  his  mother  and  other  counsel- 
lors, say  in  g^^,  he  was  tired  of  civil  diaaensions.  and  convinced, 
from  experience,  of  the  impossibility  of  redudnf  all  his  sub- 
jects to  the  same  religion.  Hi*  extreme  youth  his  im- 
petuous ami  open  temper — and,  if  we  may  IjeUeve  WaUing- 
ham,  who  was  the  English  unihassailor  at  Paris  at  the  time, 
the  unsettled  state  of  hi*  religious  opinions,  inclining  '  to 
those  of  tlie  new  relii^ion," — naturally  operated  in  removins 
the  distrust  of  Cohgny.  Contrary  to  what  had  happeaed 
after  fimner  treatie  s,  piins  were  taken  to  observe  the  artieles 

of  pacification,  and  to  punish  those  who  infrinp^ed  Iheni. 
Charle*  spoke  uf  the  atlmiral  in  terms  of  prai»e  and  ad- 
miration :  the  complaints  of  the  Huguenots  were  listened  to 
with  attention,  and  their  reasonable  requests  granted ;  and 
their  (Hends  were  in  favour,  while  their  enemies  were  in  ap- 
puent  disgrace  at  court  Early  in  1 67 1  Charles  offered  his 
sister  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  oTNavarre.  the  aeknowle<l^ed 
bead  of  the  IIu<ruenot  party;  and  though  the  pope  r  M  r ,  -1 
to  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  marn.iL^e,  and  the  Sjjaniaii 
Court  and  the  Guises  stmni^lv  op|x)sed  it,  he  persisterl  in 
briligil^  it  about,  threatening  the  papal  nuncio  that  ho 
WOttU  have  the  ceremony  performed  without  a  dispensation, 
if  th*  pope  continued  obstinate  in  withholding  it  He  en- 
listed the  personal  ambition  of  the  admiral  on  his  side,  by 
offering  to  send  an  army,  under  his  conimand,  into  Flanders, 
to  co-operate  with  the  rriucu  of  Orung«  atjainst  the  King 
of  Spain. 

Cnarlcii  agam,  in  the  summer  of  luJl,  earnestly  solicited 
the  admiral  to  repair  to  court.  The  letter  of  invitation, 
written  with  hia  own  hand,  was  entrusted  to  Teli^y,  the 
adrairars  son-in-law.  It  was  backed  by  warm  sotioitationa 

from  Montmorency,  the  admiral's  near  relation,  and  the 
Marshal  de  Cosse,  his  intimate  friend.  Ci>li.^n)  s  appreheii 
sjKiis  at  leii_'ih  u'ave  uay.  and  m  September  of  the  sanie 
year  he  repaacd  Uj  BIvjij.,  where  Charles  held  his  court.  Ills 
reception  wjia  apparently  the  rao»t  cordial  and  respectful : 
bo  was  restored  to  all  his  hiHiours  and  dignities,  and  loaded 
with  presents.  The  kins  called  him  *  Father/  end  in  a 
tone  of  aSectiun  added,  *  We  have  jou  at  test,  and.  yon.  shall 
not  esi*2pe  us.' 

This  ii[)par'.'nl  favour  of  llie  kini:  towards  the  admiral 
continued  without  interruption  for  many  months.  Whei. 


absent  fkom  eonrt,  Charles  mamtait  ed  a  eorregpondence 
with  htm  by  letters ;  and  in  their  ptivale  conversation  he  at 

least  affected  to  unbosom  himself  without  rescne  to  bis 
new  friend ;  cautioned  him  against  his  mother  and  her 
Itahan  fiivourite^t.  --poke  disparagingly  of  hi.s  brother  Anjou, 
and  in  giving  the  character  of  his  marshal.4,  frenly  descrioed 
their  faults  and  censured  their  viees.  Coli<;uy  was  com- 
pletely won  by  this  frank  denwaiMm  of  the  young  king, 
and  employed  his  inflaenoe  to  indnee  the  other  Hafiaraot 
chiefs  to  repair  to  r mrt  Though  repeatedlv  ri-;irTii^d  of  his 
dang^T  his  confi<tence  was  unshaken.  '  Rattier.'  said  he, 
'  than  renew  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  I  Would  be  dragged  a 
corpse  through  the  streets  of  Paris.* 

The  mamage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  with  Margaret,  the 
king's  sister,  waa  celebrated  with  neat  pomp  on  Mbmday 
the  I8th  of  Aufpist  IST^t  Host  or  the  pratestant  nobility 
and  gentry,  with  the  admiral  at  their  head,  attended  on  the 
occasion;  and  as  tluir  prejudices  would  not  let  them  enter 
a  church  where  mass  was  celebrated,  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed m  a  temporary  building  near  the  cathedral  of  Ndtre 
Dame.  The  Tuesday,  'Wednesday,  and  Thursday  were 
passed  in  aU  sorts  of  tethrittes.  On  Friday  the  SSnd,  Co- 
ligny  attended  a  eounnl  at  the  Louvre,  and  went  after* 
wanis  with  the  kini;  to  the  tennis-court,  where  Charles  and 
tlie  Duke  of  Guise  played  a  game  ajrainst  two  Hujjuenot 
Centlemen.  As  he  walked  slowly  home,  reading  a  paper, 
an  arquelniss  wjis  discharged  at  him  from  the  upper  win- 
dow of  a  house  occupied  by  a  dependant  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  One  ball  shattered  his  hand,  another  lodged  in  his 
rif^ht  arm.  The  king  was  still  playing  attennnwith  the 
l>ukr  nf  Gui^c  when  the  news  ot  this  att-ick  reached  him. 
He  threw  down  bis  racket  -  exchiimirii;  '  Shall  I  never  have 
te;ire?  and  retired  apparently  dejtHled  to  his  apartment. 
He  joined  tlie  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Condd  iu 
their  lamentations,  and  ptomised,  with  tbieats  of  vengaonee^ 
to  P|U)tth  the  guilty. 

The  admiral's  wounds  weie  dedared  on  the  SSrd  not 
to  he  dani;erous.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  king. 
<  'iiarles  visited  the  woumled  inun,  aec<mi[)aiiied  by  his  mother 
and  a  train  of  courliiTs.  CoUj^ny  requested  to  speak  with 
the  kmg  alone,  and  Charles  comuiaiided  his  mother  and  bro- 
ther to  remain  at  a  distance.  Catherine  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged that  these  were  the  most  poinM  moments  she  ever 
e\  perieneed.  *  Her  eonselonsness  of  gmlt,  the  interest  with 
M  liieh  Charles  listene<l  to  the  admiral,  the  crowds  of  armed 
men  in  constant  motion  tiirough  the  house,  their  looks  and 
whispers  antl  frestures.  all  eoiispired  to  fill  her  with  terror. 
Unable  to  remain  any  longer  in  such  a  situation,  she  inter- 
rupted the  eollfercncc,  by  pretending  that  silence  and  re- 
Mse  were  necessary  for  tlw  recovery  of  the  admiral.  During 
her  return  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  king,  she  «m- 
ploycd  every  artifice  to  draw  from  him  the  narticulars  nf  the 
coiiveriatitja.  He  disclosed  sufficient  to  add  to  her  alarm.' 
This  passage,  which  we  have  extracted  from  Lin^ard  s  his- 
tory, i<«  confirmed  in  the  main  by  the  narrative  of  the  St 
Bai  tliolomcw.  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
Henry  III.,  who  had  a  large  share  in  its  design  and  exe- 
cution. He  tells  ns  that  as  the  admiral  began  to  speak 
earnestly,  Catherine  came  up  and  drew  the  king  away,  but 
not  nil  >lie  had  heard  the  admiral  advise  him  not  to  lot  his 
mother  and  brother  have  so  much  of  his  authority. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  admiral's  wound  the  huguenots 
repaired  in  crowds  to  his  residence,  and  offered  their  ser- 
vices, wi^  menacing  language  against  the  Guises — the 
suspected  assassins.  A  royal  guard  was  placed  to  proteot 
the  house  of  Coligny  from  popular  violence ;  and  under  a 
similar  pretext  of  regard  for  his  safety,  the  Catholice  were 
ordered  to  evacuate  and  the  Pratottanta . to  oeenpj  the 
quarter  in  which  he  resided. 

The  attempt  at  assassination  was  not  the  work  of  the 
Guises:  it  was  planned  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  Duchess 
of  Nemours,  aiid  the  queen-mother.  The  father  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  first  husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  was 
assassinated  by  a  Huguenot  fanatic,  who  alleged  that  he 
l  onimitted  the  crime  under  the  sanction  of  tlie  admiral  :  an  l 
liiiice  that  event  Cohgny  aUv.i}t>  felt  that  hia  lUe  wa»  lu 
danger  from  one  who,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  regarded 
hint  as  the  murderer  of  his  father.  The  attempt  at  assassi- 
nation having  failed,  the  conspitatom  met  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday  the  23rd,  in  secret  conference.  Baffled  revenge 
and  the  dread  of  vindictive  retaliation  augmented  the  fisro- 
city  of  tlieir  counsels.  CJn  Saturday  after  dinner,  tlie  hour 
for  which  at  that  time  was  noun,  the  queen-mother  was  seen 
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to  enter  the  kind's  chamber:  Atijou  and  some  lord*  of  the 
CathuUo  party  joined  her  litem  *aoa  iit'icrwar<i».  According 
to  Charkfe's  iu;count  of  thU  meeting,  as  reporicd  by  his  si&ter 
Margaret,  la*  w«a  than  auddenly  informed  of  a  treaMtnable 
con«p<racy  OD  tiie  part  of  the  Huguenots  against  hiiubelf 
and  faimly  ;  was  told  tltal  tbu  adiuirul  and  bin  Iricnda  were 
kt  that  mooient  plotting  ht.t  dc^tructiun,  and  that  if  he  did 
Hot  pruiiiptl)  anticipate  iho  designs  of  his  eiiemii-s,  and  if  lie 
watted  till  next  morning,  he  and  his  family  nught  ha  aaicsi- 
floed.  Under  this  imore^^n.  he  states,  he  gave  a  reUictant 
httrried  oooMnt  to  the  propositioa  of  his  counsellors,  ex- 
cliiming,  at  ho  left  the  room,  that  ba  hoped  not  a  single 
Huguenot  would  be  loft  alive  to  reproach  him  with  tiie 
deed.  The  plan  of  the  ina>!iacre  had  been  previously  ar* 
ranged,  and  its  exefutii);i  iiitru>u  d  to  the  Dukes  of  Guise, 
Anjou.  and  Aumale,  Montpcnsier,  and  Marshal  I'avannes. 

It  wanti'd  two  hours  of  the  appointed  time  :  all  was  still 
at  the  Loux're.  A  short  time  before  the  signal  was  given, 
Charlea,  hu  oiotlicr,  and  Anjou  repaired  to  an  open  bal- 
cony, and  awaited  the  result  in  breatiileiis  silaiioa.  This 
awful  suspense  was  broken  by  the  report  of  a  pistol.  Charles 
8h(K)k  Willi  horror — histViinie  tr.'iiib'ed.  his  resolution  failed 
hiui.  and  cold  drops  stood  upon  bis  brow.  But  the  die  was 
cast— the  bell  of  a  neighbouring  cburdi  toUaA— and  Ihe 
work  of  slttuirhter  romraenced. 

This  vfii<  lit  t  vo  u  cluck  in  the  morning.  Before  tvo 
o'eloik  the  adinind  and  bia  ikiends  irom  tawdared  in  cold 
blood,  and  their  remaina  treated  with  tmital  indignity. 
Ri?ven^,'>.'  ;iiid  hatred  lieing  thus  satiated  on  tVie  Hutrucnot 
eiiii-fs,  the  to>fni  «a.H  sounded  from  ihe  iKu-luuiieiit  house, 
calling  on  the  populace  of  Paris  to  join  in  the  -  n  i  and 
protect  their  religion  and  their  king  agaiustt  Huguenot 
treaeoo.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
tbia  moat  perfldunia  butoheiy.  *  Deatb  to  tbe  HuKuanola— 
treason— onirage— our  game  u  in  tba  toila — jtOl  every 
man  of  them -it  is  the  king's  orders."  shouted  the  c-iurt 
leaderi).  a.-j  they  galloped  through  the  streets,  chtenng 
the  armed  citizens  to  iho  .slaughter.  '  Kill !  kill  ! — bleeding 
is  a«  wholesome  in  August  as  in  M.  /,'  shouted  the  Mar- 
sbal  Tavanncs,  another  of  the  planners  of  the  massacre. 
Tbe  liiry  of  tbie  court  waa  tbus  seconded  by  tbe  long  pent- 
np  bati«d  of  tb*  Pariiian  nopulaoe :  and  tbo  Huguenota 
wer«»  bntfhcrod  in  their  beds,  or  endea\<>uiin^;  to  asca|)c, 
without  any  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  cuiidilion.  Nor  was  the 
slaunhier  uliuUy  confined  to  the  Protestants.  Secret  re- 
venge and  personal  hatred  erobraoed  that  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  gratitation,  and  manyCaCboliea  fdl  by  tha  band 
ofCatbolbaaHaHiii. 

Tawaida  evantng  the  excaaaes  of  the  populace  became  so 
alarming  that  the  king,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  commanded 
every  man  to  return  to  his  house,  under  penalty  of  death, 
exeepiina  the  ullleers  of  the  guards  and  ttie  civic  authoruies; 
and  on  the  second  day  he  issued  anotiier  proclamation,  de- 
claring, under  pain  of  death,  that  no  person  should  kill  or 
pillage  another,  unless  duly  autboHted.  Indeed  it  would 
•eem  tbat  tbe  mastacre  waa  more  extensive  and  indiscri- 
minate than  its  projectors  had  anticipated  ;  and  that  it 
wan  neceiaary  to  check  the  disorderly  fury  of  the  populace. 
The  slaughter,  howoser,  j^artially  continued  for  three  dajs. 
On  the  evening  of  ti»e  fust  day,  Charles  despatched  letters 
to  Ins  ambassadors  in  foreign  courts,  and  to  all  his  ^'overnors 
and  chief  officers  in  France,  bewailing  the  massacre  that 
bad  taken  place,  hut  imputing  it  entirely  to  tbe  private 
diasenaion  between  the  houses  of  Guise  and  Coligny. 

On  tbe  fbHowtiig  day,  the  25th,  he  wrote  to  Schomberg, 
his  agent  with  the  Prole^t.nil  jirmres  of  Germany,  that 
ha*ingbfi-n  apprised  by  >otiiv'  of  the  IIugu»>nois  iheaiselves 
of  a  conspiracy  formed  by  the  admiral  and  his  friends  to 
murder  him.  his  mother,  and  brothers,  he  bad  been  forced 
to  lanetion  tbe  counter  attacks  of  the  houae  of  OubOt  in 
eonaequence  of  wbicb,  the  admiral,  and  some  gentlemen  of 
his  party,  had  been  slain;  sinee which,  the  populace,- ex- 
8Sj»«'rated  hy  the  report  of  the  conspiracy,  and  inilii^ii'int  at 
the  restraint  irap»i>ed upon  the  ruyai  family,  hud  been  guilty 
of  violent  excesses,  and.  to  his  great  regret,  had  killed  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenots  who  were  at  Paris. 

Next  day,  however.  Charles  went  in  state  to  the  parlia- 
nent  of  Paris,  and  avowed  himself  tbe  author  of  the  roas- 
saere,  claiming  to  himself  the  merit  of  harlnir  thereby  given 
peace  to  his  kingdom :  he  denoun-  ed  the  admiral  and  his 
adherents  as  traiUirs,  and  declared  Uiat  lie  had  timely  de- 
fbate  l  a  con-piiacy  to  murder  the  rovol  family. 

These  are  the  Iwiding  facta  of  tbe  Bartholomew  Maaaacre^ 


concerning  the  truth  of  which  there  ia  no  m>i  troverat. 
Tliey  are  adniittc<l  and  ap|walcd  to  by  historians  who  take 
the  mot>t  opposite  Views  of  tbe  motives  which  led  to  thaik 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  aeooiul  part  of  the  aubjiact. 

$  2.  Two  questions  have  arisen  out  of  aooDsiderationof  iba 
facta  which  we  have  just  narrated:—!.  Wwi  the  massacre 
the  result  of  a  premeditated  plot,  concealal  with  inAmte 
cunning  for  in  iiths.  according  to  some,  yearis  that  is.  hiijc<- 
the  meeting  at  Bayonne  in  1564  ;  or  was  it  the  sudden  cuu- 
sequence  of  the  failure  of  the  attack  upon  the  life  of  the 
admiral  two  daya  before  its  oecurrenoe  ? — 'i.  Admitting  it  to 
have  been  maeditated,  waa  Charles  privy  to  tbe  plot,  and 
consequently,  was  the  peace  of  1&70,  the  marriage  of  bia 
sister,  and  his  friendly  demeanour  towarda  tbe  admiral  and 
t;ie  HuL'nennl  chiel's.  one  piece  <A  l1ie  most  profound  Irea 
cilery  aud  di>sii.iulaUon  ?  Vutumos  have  been  written  iu 
reference  to  ihe:,«  questions;  ottt  Itmtta  eoolbia  ua  to  a 
^tnteraent  of  their  results. 

We  shall  diapoie  of  tbe  first  question  rather  summarily. 
Tbe  oonftnoeet  at  Bayonne  between  Catherine  de'  Medici 
and  the  Dulte  of  Alva  were  secret :  if  ever  vedneed  to  writ- 
iiii^.  no  direct  proof  of  the  deci>iiiiis  in  which  they  termi- 
iiatod  has  come  dosvn  to  us.  Tliere  is,  however,  strong  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  sh  i.v  that  they  related  to  the  must  effect 
tual  means  of  subduing  the  Protestants  in  France  and 
Flanden.  Ittltual  succour  was  stipulatal  and  afforded. 
Adriaaow  a  eontMBponry  histodan  «f  credit,  and  who  ia 
supposed  to  have  derived  tbe  materiids  of  bia  history  from 
the  journal  ofC'  ism  i.  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  dieil  in  I '  7  1. 
stales  that  Aha  declared  lor  an  immediate  exienuiiialiou, 
and  treated  the  jirupusiiion  of  France  (to  allure  the  HuKUenol 
lords  and  prin(»«  back  to  the  bo»om  of  the  antient  church) 
as  fbint-bearted,  and  treason  to  the  cause  of  God.  Catherine 
represented  tbat  aoeb  an  extirpation  aa  Alva  eontemplated 
waa  beyond  the  ability  of  the  roval  power  in  France.  They 
agreed  as  to  the  end,  but  di^ered  as  to  tlie  best  naeans 
of  arei)mpUshin)j[  it  ;  and  the  conference  terminated  with  the 
parties  merely  a^;reein^'  as  to  the  general  principle  ol'  de- 
stroying the  incorrigible  ringleader  of  the  heretical  faction; 
each  sovereign  being  at  liberty  to  sch  ct  the  opportunity 
and  modeo«of  execution  which  best  suited  tbe  dreumataneea 
of  his  own  dominions.  This  statement  is  adopted  by  the 
judicious  De  Thou.  5?trada,  the  historian  of  Alva's  govt;rn- 
nient  in  Flanders,  who  wrote  from  the  papers  of  the  House  of 
Parma,  says,  in  reference  to  the  hj  puthesis,  thai  the  Bar- 
tholomew was  planned  at  Bayonne,  that  he  cannot  from  lua 
own  knowledge  either  atllrm  or  deny  the  accusation;  but 
inclines  to  tbe  belief  tbat  it  is  true  (potiu*  ineiinat  animmt 
ut  eredam).  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Alva  made  use  of 
the  celebrated  expression  mentioned  h\  Davilaaiid  Mathi  .ii, 
and  which  Henry  IV.,  then  Prince  of  Beuni,  and  a  sinpliUi;, 
who  was  present  at  the  interview,  told  toCali^nor,  Chancellor 
of  Navarre,  that  he  would  rather  catch  the  large  fish  and  let 
the  small  fry  alone ;  '  one  salmon,*  said  be,  *  is  worth  a 
hundred  frags.'—'  Une  tCte  de  aaumon  valoit  mieux  qua 
ccllcs  de  cent  grenonillea.*  The  subsequent  eondnet  of 
Alva  and  the  queen-mother,  coupled  with  this  indirect  te>ti- 
mony,  enable  us  to  answer  the  first  question  thus  far  in  the 
affirmaiiNo  :  that  there<M>led,  as  tar  hack,  as  the  conference 
ut  Bayonne.  a  general  detciimnatton  on  the  pari  of  the 
courts  of  Spain  and  France  to  subdue,  if  not  extirpate  Pro- 
testantism ;  but  no  concerted  plot,  or  settled  plan  of 
operations. 

The  evidence  is  much  more  conflicting  with  regard  to  the 
sincerity  of  Charles  in  the  affair  of  the  peace  of  1570,  and 
the  events  that  followed  it,  with  regard  to  «hare  in  de- 
vising the  Bartholomew.  Against  the  supposition  of  Ins 
having  been  perhaps  the  most  profound  dissi-mbler  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  there  is.  in  the  first  place,  a  strong 
objection  deriTod  fhrn  his  extreme  yooih,  and  his  fickle^ 
teatleaa,  vehement,  and  dnldiablT  ungovernable  characior 
He  was  only  twenty-lbur  when  ne  died,  and  though  no« 
minallr  a  kiiit;  from  the  Icnth  year  of  his  aire,  llie  ^jovcin- 
ment  was  so  ci>in|ileiely  in  ihe  liaadsof  his  inothei',  and  such 
was  the  ascendency  of  that  remarkable  and  wicked  woinaii 
over  his  mind,  that  it  is  hardly'  (tossible  to  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  bis  gemiine  diapoaition,  or  to  alhrm  on  what 
occasions  lie  was  a  m<>re  puppet,  and  when  a  free  agent. 
HIa  raeillation  of  pur|Kise  has  been  reronrked  by  those 
who  have  ^lit.'matised  bun  as  a  master  of  the  art.*  of 
simulation  :  wlule  tbe  cinielly  of  his  sports,  and  the  fero- 
cious violence  oi  Ins  V  ill  per  when  under  ihr  mllnence  of 
passion,  have  been  junt' '  referred  to      an  aiguineat  to 
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■bow  that  8D  heretical  enemy  nnr^  in  Iua  toils  would  have 
little  to  hope  from  Inn  Immanity.  '  Hu  etiucaliun,*  says  Mr. 
Allen,  witu  has  sketcbuil  liiMi-haraclerwith  no  tVieudly  hand, 
*  had  beeo  D«Klaet«d  by  his  molluir,  wtio  d«Hicd  lo  Ktata  th« 
conduct  of  a^rs,  ana  broii|;bt  hiin  forwnd  on  tlnse  aen« 
fc;>  .ns  oiiU  ulii  ii  slie  wished  to  inspire  terror  by  his  i'urioua 
p.nsiuiis.  Ac  lue,  or  rather  restless,  from  temperament,  he 
w.is  in'\or  tniiui>iil  for  an  instant,  but  was  CDDiiiiuaily  o<.-cu- 
pied  with  Konie  violent  exorcise  or  other;  and  wUea  he  had 
nothing  better  to  do^  b9  would  amu^c  himself  with 
»b(Miag  •  iionft,  or  worltHif  ot  &  Uut  Uiia  wus 

not  tbo  tmnpenmient  of  a  deep  diaaembW.  Adopting 

Pnpirc  M.i^sun  -i  cluiriutor  of  him  as  lln  Inn'  one,  thut 
ho  t(U(i>iti«ial,  |>asaii)UitU*,  fiilse,  uiui  i.uLlilc.ss,  i«i  it 

(KMailile  that  lie  should  have  pluye<l  tlx'  i>>irt  uf  nimulator 
and  diitsiiuulator  tu  such  perfection,  that  a  scrutinising 
and  suspicious  observer  like  WalsiUKham,  during  three 
years  tJut  he  was  £iigiish  unbaasiidor  at  the  Fiaoeh 
court,  in  almost  daily  pemonsl  intorconne  with  UtD.  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  his  sincerity?  The;),  as  we  have 
seen,  the  admiral  to  the  lii-st  iiKuiU'iit  jilaced  the  must 
uixluubting  couftdence  ui  ihi?  kin<;  prolissions  of  friend- 
ship. Kuct^  huuever,  are  stubborn  thm^N.  aud  wo  have 
tio  fdvouritc  hypothesis  to  support.  Wht-n  the  inarriaip> 
of  the  lung  s  sister  with  th«  Fkinoe  of  Navane  was  un<^r 
■jisrossinn.  Pope  Piiu  V.  sent  his  nephew,  Che  Cardinal 
Alcxaiidrino,  to  the  Court  of  France  to  prevent  it.  Charles 
took  the  cfirdina!  by  th«»  hand,  and  said  (wo  quote  fp)m  the 
/-•  //rf\  d  0\^iit,  ri'liMri-il  to  by  Mr.  Allen  m  liis  contruveriy 
^M  iU  Dr.  l.)ug<trd>  '  I  etituely  agree  with  what  you  say,  aud 
■.nil  thankful  to  you  and  the  pope  fur  your  advioet  if  I 
Lad  any  other  means  ttian  this  marriage  of  taking  veogeatice 
on  my  enemies,  I  would  not  persist  in  it;  but  I  ha^-e  not' 
Cardinal  Alcxandrino  was  hardly  gone  from  court,  when 
the  Queen  of  Nn\arre,  the  irtother  of  Henry,  arrived  al 
Blois  to  Concluile  tJiL'  iiuirna>.'e.  CiurK'n  received  lur  wUh 
every  demonstration  (if  affectiun  and  conhalily;  hoas  i  )  to 
bor  that  lio  hud  treated  the  monk  who  came  to  break  i/ll'  ilie 
maniape  as  his  impudence  dmerved;  adding,  that  be 
'  would  Ktve  his  wster,  not  to  the  Prinee  of  Navarre,  but 
!  )  tlu!  Ha«uenot>,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  on  their 
uniid.t  as  to  the  peace.'  *  And  afiaiti.  iny  Aunt,'  said  he, 
'  I  honour  von  more  than  the  )>iii>e.  ami  I  love  ray  SJsttr 
more  than  t  fear  him.  I  am  no  H  ugucnot.  neither  am  I  a 
fool  t  and  if  Mr.  Pope  does  not  mend  his  manners,  1  will 
myself  give  awnr  lurgecy  in  fall  eonveaticle.'  (Uatbieu ; 
Memoiru  dn  tElat) 

It  was  oil  tliis  (K  casion,  accorclin;^  to  Typ  Tli  i,  Sully,  and 
other  uulhuitlu-s.  tlnil  Churles  is  said  U>  Uu^c  exultin^ly 
asked  his  mother-  '  Have  I  not  placed  my  part  well?  — 
'  Yes.°  said  she  ;  '  but  to  commence  is  nuiiiuig,  unless  you 
;;o  through.'  '  Leave  it  to  me.'  he  replie<l,  with  an  oath. 
'  I  wiU  net  them  itr  yon*  eveiy  one.'  Otben  poe^oiw 
the  vBuntinfr  of  his  diishnulstioii  tDl  sfler^  nassacre; 
ami  .1  MS  in  the  IUbliothe<pie  du  Roi,  t-  !  by  Mr. 
AUtn.  add-,  '  That  he  complained  of  ihu  liardship 
of  beinji  oliiiiicd  to  dissimulate  so  lontj-  There  is  one 
other  trait  of  perfidy,  among  many  told  of  hini.  wliicli  we 
iihull  quote,  and  leave  to  speak  for  itself. 

On  the  evening  of  St.  Barthotamew,  and  after  he  had 
u'iven  his  orders  (wthe  massaot*.  he  redoubled  his  kindness 
to  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  desired  him  to  in'r  li:  •  bdine 
nf  his  best  officers  into  the  Louvre,  tlmt  the\  nught  be  al 
hand  in  cast;  uf  any  disturbances  from  the  Guises.  These 
otticcrs  were  butchered  next  norntng  in  his  presence. 

That  the  peace  of  1470  was,  so  (hr  as  Catherine  de'  Me- 
ilici  and  her  party  was  eoneecned,  a  piece  of  treaebory, 
<rot  up  the  sole  pmpose  of  Ittring  the  Huguenot  ehien 
io  their  destruction,  is  the  almost  uuivorsid  oiiinion  of  his- 
torians, and  is  admitted  b>  ".liose  .kUu  deny  that  t'harles 
had  any  guilty  share  in  the  transaction:  De  Thou  alone 
hesitates  to  admit  that  luiig-mieditated  treachery.  Opi- 
nions are  more  divided  with  respeel  to  the  daeenoM  of 
the  eoBDeuMi  between  the  mamaere  end  the  general  de- 
tfign  to  cut  oir  the  leader  (the  &te  A  $immim  of  Alvs)  of  the 
Protcetnnt  party.  Ono  ^jreat  difficult)  presents  itself.  The 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  admiral  wa-,  made  at  the 
Misligalion  of  Cuiieruie  and  her  son  .Vnjou.  the  great 
devisers  of  the  inasaacrc.  If  they  really  designed  from  the 
first  u  general  massacre,  why  did  tliey  run  the  very  great  risk 
uf  defeating  their  purpose  bjr  cutting  off  the  admiral  alone 
without  the  other  leaden  ?  If  the  admiial  had  fUlen  at  the 
in«tant  by  the  band  of  the  assassin,  is  it  not  highly  probabie 


that  his  friends  would  have  (led  from  Paris  to  a  place  of 
safety?— at  all  events,  they  would  not  have  l>ten  butf  hered 
unresistingly  and  in  cold  blood.  On  the  other  iiaiul.  if  the 
death  of  the  admiral  waa  the  sole  or  chief  oldect  of  the  machi- 
nations of  the  court,  why  did  they  defer  it  so  long  or  attempt 
it  in  so  bunglin;;  a  \va\  ?  The  Iialian  writer  Da\  ita  Iuls  fur- 
nished a  refined  and  subtle  expiaualiun  of  tins  ditiicult  v  cl.a- 
racteristic  of  the  durk  phittmgand  wil^-  policy  uf  bis  cuuntrv. 
According  to  this  hypothesis  (which  is  in  some  degree  ailopted 
by  De  Thou),  the  pUn  of  Catherine  and  her  secret  council 
was,  thai  Coligny  sjiould  be  assassinvtad  under  such  ciicwu- 
stances  as  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  the  Guues,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Iluifiienots  would  immi-  liiitidy  rise  in  arms  and  wreak 
tiieir  \  1  ni;eniii-e  upon  the  Ciuises  ;  aud  thai  ubjticl  having 
been  obtaine<l,  that  tlie\  wiiuld  in  turn  be  themselves  over- 
)>owered  and  massacred  b^*  the  royal  lorces.  By  this  means 
Catherine  would  extinguish  at  one  stroke  the  rival  houses 
«^  Guise  and  Chatillui^  both  emially  obnoxious  to  the 
Court  But  we  agree  with  Mr.  Allen  that  this  hypothesis 
is  too  refined  and  uncertain  a  sprculati  m  even  for  Catherine, 
and  thut  the  difficulty  i»  not  explained  by  il.  To  our  niinds 
the  ditliculty  can  be  explained  only  by  the  supp  iMtion 
that  Charles  was  not  only  not  {  rivy  to  the  design  of  the 
massacre,  but  that  its  plotters  w  ere  doubtful  of  obtaining 
his  couent  His  ooeasioaal  leioeity  duriag  and  after  the 
masaaore.  and  the  inconststeneies  of  his  public  declarations 
with  re6])ecl  to  its  origin,  are  by  i»o  means  coniradiclory  to 
this  supposition,  which  moreover  receives  cua&iderable  sup- 
l>  ri  from  what  Sully  tells  us  of  his  subsequent  remorse. 
While  the  massacre  was  going  on,  Charles  seemed  like  one 

Kseesed.  A  ftwdaya  afier,  he  said  to  the  celebrated  Am- 
w  Par£,  hisanrgaon  and  a  Hugneaot,  '  1  know  not  bow 
it  is,  but  for  the  last  few  days  1  feel  like  one  in  a  ibver;  my 
;  mind  and  hydy  are  both  disturbed.  Every  moment,  whether 
I  am  u-.lci])  or  awaktt,  visions  of  murdered  corpses,  covered 
Willi  blood  and  hideuus  to  tlie  si^tht,  haunt  me.  Oh,  I  wish 
they  had  spared  the  innocent  and  the  imb^^-  Ve  ?'  Charl«» 
diod  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  massacre,  in  ngony 
mental  and  physical.  *  In  this  state,*  «a>s  Sully,  *  the 
miserable  day  of  8t,  Bartholomew  was.  without  ceasing,  pre- 
sent to  his  mind  :  aud  he  f^howcnl  by  hi<;  transports  of  rqjret, 
and  by  his  fears,  how  much  he  repented  of  it. 

The  materials  of  this  arti(le  are  chiefly  derived  from 
Dttvila's  Htstory  of  tha  Civil  Wara,  De  Thou's  Ilutory, 
Sully's  Memoirs,  Memoirs  »/  Margaret  of  Valois.  and 
the  despatches  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  contained  iu 
Digges's  OmjjMe  JtmbunaSor.  The  writer  hss  also  care* 
full)  perused  and  made  use  of  tho  controversial  papers  to 
wlij<h  Dr  I.iHi;arilV  version  uf  the  Eat  ihulumew  massacre 
in  his  Histunj  of  Kn^l^ind  has  given  Ikirth  namelv.  the 
article  on  thai  version  in  the  KBtli  Number  of  the  l:d>nburnh 
Review,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Allen.  Lingard's  Vtndicaiion 
and  Allen's  iil^g— ia  whkb  all  the  authorities  and  aigtt- 
ments  on  both  aides  aie  put  Ibrth  with  great  proniaion  and 
ability.  Tie  1ia.s  also  consulted  Meteray,Matbi«u.  and  Pfre 
Daniel's  Hiflories  of  France,  and  Chateaubriand's  extracts 
from  the  des])atches  of  Salviati,  the  papal  nuncio  al  Paris 
at  tlie  time  ui'  the  massacre,  publisliea  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  third  volume  of  the  Hitt'iry  nf  England  in  Lardner's 
Cabiatt  Cjrc^dfMmfto,  He  i»  tim  indeiitad  lo  Mr.  Tumer'a 
diasertation  on  the  Bartholomew,  eontained  fn  the  Snd  ifo> 
lumo  of  !)is  ^T'ldern  flistort/  ']f  England. 

BARTHOLOMEW.  St..  an  hospital  in  London,  one  of 
the  most  inipnrtanl  in  the  class  of  jiublic  charities  to  which 
u  belongs,  its  origin  is  tractsd  tu  Habere,  whom  tradiUon 
states  to  have  been  a  minstrel  in  the  court  of  Henry  1. 
Tltiapenon  founded,  in  the  year  1102,  a  piimry  for  black 
canons,  adjoining  to  whieb  he  established  an  hospital  for  a 

iiKister,  ciuhf  brct'aren,  and  four  sisters,  who  were  to  hove 
the  cai  e  of  such  sick  peoplo  aud  prej:nant  women  a.N  might 
m  cd  the  Im.'iii  fit  of  the  institution.  I  he  li^'Spiial  remain,  d 
attached  to  the  priory  until  tlie  Dissolution,  aud  then,  in 
oonseqaencc  of  that  connexion,  shared  its  frte.  Ita  reve- 
nues, aepatalely  ftom  those  of  tfao  priory,  weie  then  esti- 
mated at  3«s£.  acflofiffiog  to  Dugdale.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  reign,  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  hospital  a  new  charter 
of  iniorporatiun,  which  described  the  foundation  to  bu  for 
the  relief  ol  on'?  hundn-d  jmor  and  sick  of  liic  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  he  endowed  U  with  the  sum  of  500  marks,  upon 
condition  tliat  the  citizens  of  London  should  contribute  an 
equal  sum.  The  endowment  was  enlarged  by  Edward  VI. ; 
the  city  and  private  benebelon.  voA  m  use*  wete  limited, 
as  at  present,  to  the  relief  of  Ae  stek  at  4  maioied.  In  the 
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triga  of  Edward  VI.  the  charges  of  the  hoi|rifil  tar  cue 

year  amounted  to  855/. :  the  number  of  jxT'^nns  reliered  hy 
the  hospUfll  at  that  time  is  not  known  ;  but  it  appears  that 
about  900  persons  were  assisioii  bv  it  in  the  five-  yean  iul- 
lowing  ibe  renewal  of  the  foiio^ion.  Ahout  IGOU  tbo 
hoapitel  rdteved  annuany  900  diaeMed  penons.  at  nn  ex- 
peroe  of  20U0/.  In  1 7iO  the  expeiiM  was  10,425/^  and  the 
patients  6028.  At  pr«««nt  the  annual  namberof  patients 
varies  bet  vveoti  1  r>,0(»0  ami  IC.OOO.of  whom  aWit  three-fiftlis 
are  out  pHtieiits.  Tin-  number  who  can  be  at  one  time 
accommodated  within  the  walls  of  the  tiDSpital  and  adjacent 
buildings  is  nearly  550.  Persons  ii\jured  by  accidents  or 
labouring  under  acute  disease  are  admitted  without  delay  : 
those  who  labour  under  any  diaeaae  can  gain  admiaaion  by 
a  petition  eif^ned  by  one  of  the  govemort. 

The  government  of  the  hospital  is  vested  in  a  president, 
treasurer,  &c.  The  trsMurer  has  a  hou^e  within  the  hos- 
pital. Connerted  with  the  establishinerit  there  are  tlircc  1 
physicians  and  an  assistant  physician  and  as  many  master 
ami  auisistant- surgeons,  an  apothecary,  besides  dressers  and 
ittbocdinate  offioera ;  tliere  is  also  an  hoapitaller  or  vicar  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Leas.  St  Barthounnew**  Hospital 
escaped  the  great  Are  or  1666;  but  the  buildings  bavin;; 
beoorae  ruinous  by  ape,  it  l«?can(ie  necessary,  in  1729,  to 
take  doirn  the  greater  part  of  iheiii.  Subscriptions  were 
raised  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  following  year  this  work 
wai  comraenoed,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  1770. 
It  waa  ao  managed  that  during  the  progvew  of  the  work 
sufficient  accommodation  was  at  all  times  reterved  fat 
the  usual  number  of  patients.  Tlie  structure,  which  waa 
planned  ami  partly  executed  by  Ciibb.s,  now  consists  of 
ibur  piles  of  building,  surrouiidiiiK  a  court,  and  joined 
together  by  stone  gateways.  The  buildings  on  three  sides 
of  the  quadrangle  contain  the  wards  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  patients ;  the  other  side  contains  a  large  hall,  a 
counting-house,  and  other  offieea.  To  the  south  wing  of 
the  hospital  a  neat  stone  biiildiiii;  has  been  recently  ercctc<l 
for  the  iMiln  use  of  the  medical  e!»tabht>hmcnt.  In  tiie  theatre, 
periodical  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  by  diKtinguished 
practitioners  to  the  various  students  who  attend  the  hos- 
pital in  order  to  obtain  a  practical  knowled^:c  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  priodpel  gets  of  the  hospital  ia  in  SmiUiileld> 
and  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  bniMings,  having 
been  orMjted  in  17u2.  It  consists  of  a  rustic  basement  in 
which  tbpro  is  a  lar^-e  arcliwav.  A  statue  of  Henri'  V'lTI. 
is  pluce<l  on  a  pedestal  in  a  mche  over  the  key-stone,  izuarded 
on  each  side  by  two  Corinthian  pillars :  above  tiiese  pillars 
there  is  on  eaeh  side  an  interrupted  semi-circular  pediment, 
on  tlte  !:eL'mcnts  at  which  mdine  t«o  emblemstui  human 
figure:;.,  (iesitrned  to  represent  Lameneiaand  Disease.  The 
whole  gateway,  whieli  lias  very  lately  uiidcri;oiie  a  thoroUL'li 
renovation,  is  siuinounti-d  by  a  triangular  pedmitnt,  the 
tympanum  of  wliich  contains  the  ro\alurias.  The  ):iand 
stairca.<»e  of  the  hospital  was  painted  ^'ratuitously  by  Ho- 
irarth :  the  subjects  are  the  Good  Samaritan  ;  the  Pool  of 
Bethesds;  Rsoate  laying  the  foundation  ;  and  a  sick  man 
carried  on  s  litter,  attended  hy  monlts.  (Strype's  Stow't 
Survey  of  London  :  Maitland's  History  of  Lnmion  ;  Mal- 
colm's Ijondinium  Rcdn  untm  :  Highmore's  Pubhr  Chari- 
Hetof  London.) 

BARTHOLOMEW.  ST..  one  of  the  Antilles,  in  17°  53' 
N.  lat.,  and  54'  W.  long.,  having  the  islands  of  St. 
M srtia  on  the  ninth,  and  St.  Cbristopmr's  on  the  south ; 
its  dtstsnce  fnmi  the  former  of  these  islands  is  12  miles, 
and  from  the  latter  28  miles. 

St.  Bartholomew  is  of  an  irrcptilar  shape.  It*  greatest 
length  is  lium  cast  lo  west,  and  its  area  is  about  sixty 
square  miles.  The  shores  are  rockv  and  dangerous,  and 
snould  not  be  approached  without  toe  aasisunc-e  of  an  ex- 
perienced pilot.  It  contains  only  one  pmt,  Lc  Can  nage, 
whteh,  however,  is  very  safe  and  commodious  ;  it  is  on  the 
West  '-ide  of  tlie  island,  and  near  to  ibis  liarbuur  is  the  Imvn 
Guht.*via,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  very  mixed  population  ol' 
Swedes,  English,  French.  Danes,  and'  Americans.  There 
are  no  seringa  on  the  island,  and  the  sole  dependence  of 
the  inlismtsnts  Ihr  water  is  upon  the  rsin;  tney  have,  in 
some  dry  season*,  been  oompelled  to  impovt  mter  from  the 
veiflrhbonring  islands. 

Till-  soil  is  L'ood,  and  produces  suu'ar,  cotton,  toljacco, 
mandi'c,  and  indigo.  Some  limestone  of  peculiar  quahty 
IS  (luari  ieil  and  scni  to  different  islands  in  the  We*l  Indies, 
«iiere  it  is  used  for  building  purposes.  There  ia  abundaooe 
of  wood  in  the  idMtd,  ineloding  itgnum-Titn  and  iron-wood. 


St.  Baifheloniew  wss  tirst  settled  in  1049  liy  «  eolony  of 

Frcnchmpn,  who  went  for  that  purpose  from  St-  Chris- 
ti>phor  s.    In  it  was  taken  by  the  English  under 

Admiral  Th  irnliill.  and  remained  in  tl-.etr  pos.ses»iun  utiti; 
tlie  peace  of  1697.  when  it  was  restored  to  France.  In  1 TJ-. 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  and  was  once  more 
given  up  under  the  treaty  of  Atx-laFChapeUe.  In  17^ 
the  island  waa  ceded  by  Frunoe  to  Sweden,  and  it  has 
sinre  continued  subject  to  that  power.  The  populatir.:.  • 
tlie  island  is  about  8000  ;  two-thirds  of  that  number  ar« 
nej^'ru  slaves  belonging  to  die  planters,  the  gtnntff  part  of 
whom  are  Frenchmen. 

(Thompson's  Alcedo;  Pntdy'a  CvfamMm  Kam/ttOtiir; 
Malbam's  Naval  Ga^teer.) 

BARTIN.  or  BARTAN,  river.   [See  Parthk'.vics.T 

BARTOLI,  DANIE'LR,  was  horn  at  Ferrara,  in  160* 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits. 
After  passint;  through  his  preliminary  studic.>,  and  makins 
his  vows,  he  waa  very  desirous  to  <.'o  to  India,  to  join  the 
missionaries  of  his  order,  who  were  then  engaged  io 
spreading  Christianity  through  the  East;  but  his  atiperior^. 
iudging  that  he  would  be  move  usefhl  at  home,  employed 
him  as  a  preacher  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  A^  he  '»a* 
prweedinn  to  Palermo,  to  preach  there  during  the  Lent  of 
H;-)6,  lie  wa'*  shipwreeked  on  the  island  of  Capri,  and  after- 
wards continuea  his  vnya^e  in  anoiher  vessel.  Althouj^ 
be  had  lost  the  MS.  of  his  M>rmotis,  he  contrived,  by  means 
of  a  few  fragments  which  he  had  preserverl.  and  with  the  as- 
sistanee  of  a  good  memory,  to  go  through  his  Quaretimtde  of 
about  forty  sermons,  to  the  satisfaction  i  f  the  authenr*-.  In 
1650  he  w  as  sent  for  to  Rome  by  the  Father-General,  and 
cunimissioned  to  write  the  history  of  the  Order  in  the 
Italian  language.  He  divided  his  subject  by  treatia|c 
successively  of  the  different  parts  uf  the  woria  in  which 
the  Order  had  csubhshed  itself.  He  began  with  Ami^, 
Ittoria  defla  Ctmpagniu  di  Gtmi,  fAsia.  parte  prima.  loL. 
■Roma,  IGj.T.  In  this  volume  he  treats  of  the  first  mis- 
sionaries sent  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  East,  beginning  wua 
Fr:ulci^co  Xavier,  who  was  styled  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies. 
He  describes  the  first  success  of  the  missions  on  the  Ms- 
lahar  and  Cnmmandet  coasts,  at  If  alacca,  &c.  Th»  work 
may  aerre  as  a  supptement  to  Biarras's  Jna  Portu/eueza 
Bartoli  imhluhed  next,  Giappme,  Hcoitda  parte  d^li 
Aiia,  fol.,  Roma,  ir,f>n ;  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
his  works.  Ihe  rapid  diflu.-.ioii  of  Christianity  in  Japan, 
and  Its  subsequent  total  eradication  by  fire  and  swonl,  sie 
remarkable  historical  events.  Bartoli's  narrative  embraces 
the  whole  history  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  from  the  laodiot 
of  its  first  pieooher,  Xavier,  in  1549,  till  its  complete  ex- 
tmrtion.  in  1637,  when  Japan  was  clo.*ed  again.st  all  F.u- 
ropeans,  with  the  cxccptiDii  of  tlie  Dutch,  \\ht>  were,  and 
are  siiU,  allowed  to  trade  ;it  the  harbour  of  Nangasaki. 
The  l>o'ik  ciMitains  many  interesting  particulars;  the  wriur 
is  tiooest  and  conscientious,  though  he  may  in  some  in- 
slanese  appear  credulous  on  the  subject  of  supernatural 
agency;  he  drew  his  facts  from  original  and  r«;ceni  doct- 
ment.s,  and  with  great  good  sense  show*  the  faults  which 
the  Christians  cfinniiilte<i,  and  which  contributed  to  xhej 
ruin.  He  gives  a  very  good  sketch  of  the  character  and 
haliits  of  the  Japanese. 

Bai  toh's  next  publication  was  La  Ctno,  tertta  parte  dMT 
Ana,  fol.,  Roma,  1663.  This  ^vork,  which  embranrs  aba 
the  miasions  to  Cochin  China  and  Tonkin,  concludrs  Bo  ncAn 
account  of  Asia -an  account  replete  with  interest,  for  tbe*« 
iiia\  be  looked  ujioii  as  the  heroic  times  of  the  Carder  of 
JeiiuiU.  lie  next  published  L'  Italia,  prima  parte  d^.'l' 
Eurnpa,  fol.,  Roma,  1673;— atid  D^li  Inghilti  rra.  fnirtt 
deW  Kuropa,  foU  Roma,  1667.  Thia  is  a  hi^!to^y  of  the 
English  Catholics, principally  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.* 
the  author  posses  mpidly  over  the  reign  of  Mary,  'who.' 
he  says,  '  was  obliged  to  use  the  sword,  in  ordir  to  cut 
olT  the  mortified  limbs  of  the  n.ition,  for  ftar  Ibev  >haiiH 
iiiiect  the  rest.  But  ui  the  body  ut  h.s  work,  and  in  tiif 
deliberate  investigation  of  facts,  Bartoli  shows  a.s  much  fair- 
ness as  could  be  expected  from  a  man  uf  bis  order*  and  d 
the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  Bartoli  wrote  also  the  Itle  of 
Ignatius  de  Jjoyola,  the  foumlcr  of  the  Jesuits.  J't/a  > 
Mituto  di  8.  /gnasio.  fol.,  Roma.  16S9.  There  i*. 
however,  another  and  idder  hlc  i  I  Ignatius,  by  Fathei 
Rtbadcneira,  a  countryman  and  (  uiiloinporury  of  Lo^xina. 
Bartoli  wrote  likewise  the  live«>  uf  the  Generals  Caraflfit'aiid 
Bo.i)gia.  and  otlwr  diitinguiahed  members  ol'  bis  order. 

Bartoli  a  wodn  oontain  a  vast  qnantity  of  materials  for 
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the  biitory  of  the  flrtt  centnzy  of  the  Soeietf  of  Jetaits. 
He  wrote jdao  aerml  books  irf  monli^:  LaRiermuitm§ 
del  Saoio ;  MOmmk  IMO;  bobif  eonnderalloM on  A*  woo- 
der»  of  nature,  from  which  he  derives  mnral  and  religious 
arguments  for  the  conduct  of  a  wisf  ir.ixx.  Delia  Geogra/ia 
tnuportata  a!  Mora//' ;  R  jiiKi,  if.'"^:  a  work  On  the  same 
principle  as  the  preceding,  in  which  the  author  indulges 
very  freely  in  allegoiy  ana  other  fignres,  according  to  tne 
tute  of  the  Itatian  wntmof  tb«  tamtaenth  century,  whiob 
fimlt.  howeTer.  lie  bn  mvoiM  in  bu  Uitorieel  works. 
L'Uomo  di  J.rttrrr  difeso  ed  rmt'vdnto,  in  which  ho  rn- 
oouragcs  sturlious  men  who  labour  under  poverty  ami 
neglect;  ^1;  iw,  the  advantages  of  learnin;?  over  i^jtioruncc. 
eondemns  plagiansm,  and  gives  much  excellent  advice  to 
men  of  letters— on  their  conduct,  their  pursuits,  and  their 
•grle.  This  vork  has  bean  tnnslalad  into  £n^iib»  b]r 
Hmndm  Salhbury,  8vo.,  London,  1M8.    It  too  went 

throujjh  many  c-ditinns  in  Italian, 

Barloli  wrote  treatises  on  seveml  phy5ic;il  pbc-nomymi  — on 
sound  and  hearing,  Del  Suon'.  d"'  Trrmort  ari>inrii:-r,  c 
deli'Udito,  4to.  Rome,  1679  ;  on  ice,  Del  QMaccio,  e  dellu 
Coagutazione,  4to.,  Rome,  1681 ;  on  the  depression  and  ex- 
JHiiuon  oTtiniduilm  ia  tubes,  la  Teniitma  « la  Pnttione 
dttfrntanti  qual  A'  bn  wottenga  t  ArgmUe  Vhn  ne'  Can- 

Tipfh'  d  'pnfaltiine  il  vuoio,  12mo.,  Venezia,  167*>. 

Btirtuli  albo  ■wrote  several  worki  on  tlie  Ilnlian  lan- 
giia^f" ;  //  T'jrirt  e  il  Diritto  del  non  f\.  j<ui}.  1  Jniu  ,  Roma, 
1635,  a  work  much  esteemed;  andDe/i  Ortografialudicma, 
ibid.  r670.  He  contributed  aUo  to  Mambelu't  tMrk  called 
Omompi,  OawnwinVMii  tuUa  iMgua  iUdiami,  ana  of  the 
best  woilis  on  ItaUan  grammar.  An  edition  of  Bartoli's 

rninor  wiirkn,  including  some  of  his  serca  jms,  v»a-'i  pviblisljed 
at  Vtmec,  3  vols.  4to.,  1716-7.  Hi*  great  histoiical  w.irk 
on  Asia,  Japan,  and  China,  after  having  become  very  scarce, 
and  baring  fallen  into  unmerited  oblivion,  has  been  of  late 
years  itnmgly  praised  and  raoommended  by  Italian  philt>- 
logilta»  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Italian  prose.  In 
eonaeqoenoe  of  this,  a  new  edition  of  Bartoli's  works  has 
been  lately  T mught  out  in  lUdy. 

Bartoli  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  Gregorian  or  Roman 
College,  in  1 671.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  January,  1685,  aged 
seventy-seven  years.  (Maziuchelli,  Scrittori  itltalia,  and 
Bartoli's  works  above  quoted.) 

BARTOLOZZI.  FRANCESCO.  This  distinguished 
er^graver  was  bom  in  Florence  in  1730,  though  some  ac- 
count'^  ^Ive  I  he  date  earlier.  received  nis  first  in 

st  ructions  in  drawing  under  Gaetano  Bwgio  and  Ignazio 
Hugford,  in  the  Florentine  academy.  Here  his  acquaint- 
ance commenced  with  Giovaani  Cnriani,  with  whom  his 
name  iMeana  aftaiwarib  lutinatMf  aiaoctated  by  their 
joint  productions  in  art.  Bartolozri  rommencfd  rnj^raving 
under  Joseph  Wagner,  of  Venice,  uid  wlun  tl;*  t(  ri;i  of 
his  engagement  with  that  master  l  a  l  r-xpircd,  In  marru  d 
a  Venetian  lady,  and  weiU  to  Rome,  whitiier  he  bad  been 
invited  by  Cardinal  Bottari.  Here  he  established  his  re- 
putationby  hiaiUiaj^atea  front  th*  lifii  of  St.  Mihu.  and 
03^  a  Mfiea  of  portiaila  At  a  neif  edftfan  of  Vasari.  Having 
completed  these  works  he  rctiimcf?  to  Venice,  whore  hn  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  Dalton.  lihmnari  to  George  III.,  to  en^,'rave 
a  set  of  drawings  by  Guercino,  winch  having;  arcomplished, 
that  gentleman  invited  him  to  England  to  continue  en- 
gra>-ing  for  him  on  a  stipend  of  300^  per  annum:  this 
offiu  BartoloBxi  aeoentad.  and  aariaa  of  nlatei  ftom 
Onereino  were  eompMtad  in  fliia  country.  Some  of  the 
earliest  performances  by  which  Bartolozzi  distinguished 
himself  in  England  were  designs  for  tickets  for  the  select 
p«rrormanri^s  at  tiie  Ot«ra  House;  and  he  evinced  so  much 
talent  in  these  Umited  subjects,  and  obtained  such  popu- 
lahty,  as  to  exoHa  the  jealousy  of  the  celebrated  engraver 
Strange,  vfaajiapanaaad  hiaa  uMaBaMB  of  oxoaaling  aay> 
thing  elae.  lua  flUbenl  renarit  wraiifht  «n  Ha  own  fora- 

tation.  Bartolozzi  imrnediate'v  CDmraencpd  his  ertsjT^vinp 
of  Clvtie, after  Annibalt.'  Carracci,  Hmi  tlial  oi  the  Vugin  and 
Chil  i,  at'ter  Carlo  Dolce.  Hivsa:  plates  are  well-known  ;  they 
are  in  the  highest  degree  brilliant  and  spirited,  and  would 
•lOM  ham  been  sufBcient  to  establish  the  name  of  Bartoloxii 
as  an  engraver  of  tbo  van  lughaitoidor.  A  aijla  of  doltad 
on  graving  printed  fn  nd  ink  was  Intndttoed  about  tUs  timo, 
a  liHil  aiiii  int  rctrinious  practice,  the  success  cf  uli'ch  was  in 
greai  lueaiiUfc  aitribuled  to  the  example  of  Bartolozzi ;  but 
tois  slight  deviation  from  sound  taste  was  amply  atui  f -  i  for 
Iqrtbaoonactneasandbeauty  of  his  geneial  style.  Hisoor- 
taat  teirbif^  and  oifaeial^  flia  •eewnta  iaiaUng  of  tha 


extremities  of  his  figuiMi  1MW  much  admired  by  Sii 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  laoomiBandad  by  him  to  the  imit»' 
tien  of  tiw  students  of  the  Bnglioh  sduMl.  which  at  that 

time  was  cTtrrmely  dcfirirnt  in  those  points.  Bartoloizi 
ongrave<t  a  prodi^'ioua  nuruluT  of  the  paintings  and  draw- 
ings of  CiprMiu,  who  iuirl  likcwivo  s.i-fdril  in  England:  the 
styles  of  the  painter  and  engraver  harmoniae  admirably; 
grace,  elegance,  and  suavity,  are  the  characteristics  of  each, 
and  their  works  for  a  oouidsniblo  time  held  almost  unri- 
valled poaaeasNm  of  the  jnWe  fKWm.  The  prevailing 
fnult  in  the  plates  fW)m  Cipriani  is  a  l  ort  iiii  ultra-refinement, 
an  excess  of  softnessand  finislnsi  i^'  mcomnatible  with  vigorous 
style  ;  but  this  objection  mu-t  lio  ciieily  against  the  painter. 
Bartolozzi  showed  that  when  engaged  on  the  works  of  mora 
efficient  masters  he  could  transmit  them  to  the  copper  with 
adoauate  force  and  effaoL  ynampltt  of  this  will  be  seen 
in  the  print  of  Clytis  abovoomantioned,  and  in  those  of 
Prometheus  devoured  by  the  vulture,  after  Michael  Aogelo ; 
the  Adultress  before  Christ,  after  Agostino  Carraoci ;  Re- 
hecri  ill  1. rig  the  idols  of  her  father,  after  Pietro  da  Cortona; 
St.  Luke  painting  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  after  Cantarini ; 
King  John  ratifying  Magna  Cbarta,  after  Mortimer ;  Cor- 
aalia»  mollier  of  the  Gracchi,  after  West ;  the  Death  of  Lord 
Chatlnun,  after  Co|)!<>y.  Various  ottier  examples  might  be 
nddnrp'l.  Oni'' of  Bartolojri's  earliest  patrons  was  Alderman 
Boydeil,  for  who*e  iShakspearc  Gallery  be  engraved  a  number 
of  fine  plate*.  Among  his  minor  work«,  his  etchings  in 
imitation  of  the  great  masters,  and  of  the  Marlborou^ 
gems,  ara  pnob  of  his  venatile  and  exquisite  taste. 

In  the  year  1802  Baitokizzi  recdvedan  invitation  firom 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  to  settle  at  Lisbon,  as  super- 
intenden  t  of  a  schwl  of  eiijjravers,  witli  a  -alary  of  lOOL 
pt-r  antiutii,  lu  wiiuii  wiis  annexed  a  handiiume  residenee 
and  the  profits  of  the  engravings.  It  is  asserted,  but  on  no 
very  specific  authority,  that  an  oflbr  of  400/.  per  aauum 
was  made  him  as  an  inducement  to  him  10  mm^  in 
England,  but  that  ho  refused  the  proposal,  except  on  con- 
dition that  government  would  explain  tlw  affair  to  the 
Prinre  TLspcnt  of  I'l  rtuf^al.  This  interference  was  con- 
sidered improper,  and  Bartolozzi  l«jfi  Englund  in  his  76th 
year,  ;md  was  received  at  Lisbon  with  AW  the  respect  due  to 
his  distingnishad  talants.  He  died  in  that  capital  in  his 
88th  year. 

Few  engravers  have  attained  a  higher  reputation  than 
Bartolozzi,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ftilly  appre- 
ciated, during:  Ills  lifeiime.  Considering  the  itumenM-  m.-.-n- 
ber  of  bui  works,  and  their  great  and  immediate  popularity, 
it  seems  extraordinarv'  that  he  should  have  failed  in  acquiring 
iodonradanoe ;  but  kis  fiailure.  however,  was  so  complete^ 
thatitls  add  that  ho  was  eompelled  to  accept  his  Portuguaaa 
appointment  in  great  measure  by  his  pecuniary  circum- 
stances.  His  private  character  was  in  the  highest  degree 
amialilij,  and  it  maybe  mentjoneil,  aino)",^  ni  any  Other  n- 
stances  of  his  kind  and  generous  disposition,  that  he  finiidied 

Estuitoiuly  n  plate  which  had  been  commenced  by  Ryland. 
ving  baan  loquaatodto  do  so  by  that  unhappy  man  whsn 
Wider  sanlnno  of  death  for  Ibrgery.  Several  of  Bartoloui'i 
pupils  rose  to  eminence ;  among  them,  Cheesman,  Sher- 
win,  Tomkins,  and  ilie  two  Vcndramini.  (Arnold's  Annals 
rif  the  Ar!A.) 

BARTON,  BENJAMIN  SMITH,  was  born  in  the 
year  lfS(  at  Lancaster,  in  Fonnsylvania.  His  father  was 
n  saapfBtahk  ^iaeoiwl  ciaigyniaa,  who  divided  his  time 
betwoan  die  duties  of  his  sacred  olBoe  and  the  pursuit  ti 

nattiml  history.  c?pr>cially  of  mineralogy  ;  hut  be  unlbrtu> 
jiatelv  died  v,  Iilmj  tlio  subject  of  this  notice  was  only  four- 
teen years  old,  k'a\iii^-  Ins  children  so  dl-pri)\  idnl  for,  tl'iat 
the  early  part  of  his  son  Benjamin's  Ufc  was  an  incessant 
struggle  with  want  and  poverty.  His  mind,  however,  was 
too  aiintic,  and  his  laaotntiMi  lo  aamionnt  the  dif&eulliaa 
and  fbe  enemies  who  ft  is  said  snmninded  himtoo  flxad, 
[-•ithcr  to  1-r  cnishcd  by  the  privtitions  of  indigei>oe,  or  to  be 
discouragwl  by  tlit!  oppression  of  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  the  orphan  s  fnend.  It  is  prtbabilc  that  the  nurortu- 
oate  position  in  which  he  thus  ibuud  himself,  joined  with 
a  temper  naturally  '  irritable  and  even  choleric,'  brou^t  on 
tho  aaiiou  bo^  ^^ffiytimf  with  which  he  was  visitad 
dnrinf  an  tfio  ramafaidor  of  his  lUh.  After  gaining  tho 
e*.scTitinl  pnrts  of  n  !camcd  education  under  Dr.  Andrews 
of  riuiadeiphia,  Mv.  Barion  prosocuted  his  medical  studies 
in  the  imiveruty  of  that  euy,  where  he  distinguished  him 
self  so  rauoh  by  lus  acquirements  in  science  as  to  secure 
tha  friandobip  of  his  wndn*  fir.        »—  ~« 
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wer  afler  his  father  and  supporter.  In  the  words  of 
bu  proleee,  written  at  a  late  period  of  the  life  of  the 
Utter,  '  He  laid  the  foundation  of  what  little  protpcrity 
in  Ufe  I  now  or  may  in  ftiture  ei\joy;  ind  if  it  sball 
•ver  be  my  fbrtuna,  dHwr  by  mj  laboun  or  mf  Mil.  to 
•dvance  the  prot^ren  of  srienM,  or  to  reflect  any  honour 
upon  my  counirv,  I  slmulil  be  tlie  m^st  ii:n;r:it('fnl  of  men 
if  I  did  not  acknuwk'<i^;(.'  and  wish  it  to  be  kiunvn  that  it 
was  David  RittonhouNC  who  enabled  me  to  bo  useful.'  In 
1785  Mr.  Barton  accompanied  his  uncle  and  the  other 
American  commissioners  in  fixing  the  western  boundary 
of  Philadelphia.  On  this  occasion  he  eigoyfld  poculiarly 
(bvourable  opportunidea  for  ttudying  the  manners  of  the 
Aiiinrifiin  Ind.nns,  their  history,  and  their  traditional  rae- 
dirirn  s :  and  tlius  he  was  led  intDsorac  curious  investigations 
coni  ('riuii){  such  subjects,  by  which  he  >{ained  considerable 
■  reputation.  When  about  twenty-one,  Mr.  Barton  embarked 
'»  for  Graat  Britain  with  a  view  to  comploting  bis  medical 
^  oducation  at  Edinburgh,  when  h*  ramaiiMd  about  two 
^  yoaiB ;  owinf?.  however,  to  aome  dbsatiifwtion  wifli  two  of 
the  professors,  who  he  fancied  did  not  slmw  bim  sufficient 
attention,  he  went  to  Gtitlini^en  to  grailuate,  although  ho 
had  distinguished  himself  at  Edinburgh  by  ^ninin;^  the 
Harveian  prize  of  the  Royal  Medical  Soiifty  for  bis  disser- 
tation on  the  medical  qualities  of  the  henbane.  Upon  his 
Wtnrn  from  Europe  Or.  BarlOQ  establisbfld  himself  in  Fhil^ 
driphia  as  a  physician,  and  soon  (bund  Mmw  praetiee.  Ris 

WpUtatiOn  for  atlainmenLs  in  natural  science  iiitruduced  bini 
W  speedily  into  notice,  that  when  only  twenty -four  he  was 
appointed  profe--i)r  of  natural  history  and  imtuny  in  tlie 
college  of  rhdadelphia,  and  thus  was  the  earliest  teacher 
of  natural  sdence  in  the  transatlantic  world,  an  office 
whioh  lie  continued  to  bold  zealously  and  suooessfUly  ibr 
riX'«llA-t«renty  years,  dispersing  annually  through  the  dif- 
ftrmt  aeetions  of  the  United  States  a  number  of  well- 
grounded  naturalists,  who  must  have  contributed  most 
essentially,  by  their  taste  and  pursuits,  to  foster  among  the 
Americans  that  love  ibr  the  pleasure*  of  science  from  which 
they  are  now  deriving  their  reputation  among  fbretgn  na- 
tioiiB.  In  1802  Dr.  Barton  was  elected  vice-presioent  of 
fiw  American  Philosophical  Society ;  when  tntrty  he  be- 
came professor  of  materia  medica ;  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Rush  he  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, which  beheld  till  bis  death;  and  in  the  year  1809 
he  became  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society, 
the  highest  mark  of  rcsjiect  for  professional  talent  which  it 
was  in  the  power  of  bu  fellow  citixens  to  bestow.  In  a 
ahoft  time,  however,  his  incessant  labours,  and  the  heavy 
duties  of  his  professional  avocations,  which,  as  his  bio- 
grapher observes,  had  been  performed  with  a  fatal  degree  of 
faithfulness,  produced  their  usual  effects:  bis  constitution 
gradually  wore  down  beneath  the  perpetual  strujjs^le  he- 
tween  severe  bodily  infirmity  and  an  ever-restless  mind ; 
till  at  last,  after  risiting  Europe  in  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
store his  shattered  powwrs,  be  died  in  December.  1815, 
haTing  gone  thnmgh  a  career  alike  honourable  to  himself 
and  osefhl  to  his  ooontry.  The  writing*  of  Dr.  Barton 
consist  chiefly  of  popot  upon  various  siiliji^ts  relating'  to 
the  natural  history  and  antiquities  of  North  America,  and 
an  elementary  work  on  botany,  which  passed  throuijh  two 
Amerieaa  editions.  They  all  evince  an  ardent  seal  lor  his 
ftromita  pniatiita  and  a  scrupulous  exaetmss  in  th«  state- 
ments  b«  put  fbrth ;  and  they  must  have  eontributcd  in  a 
iBoat  powerAil  degree  to  the  advancement  of  North  Ame- 
rican science.  Amonp  other  things  we  may  mention  that 
he  was  the  fir?t  person  to  notice  the  cnrioua  power  of  cam- 
phor when  steeped  in  water  to  revive  faded  flowers,  showing 
it  to  be  a  vegetable  stimulant  of  peculiar  energy,  '  I  have 
teamed  that  to  distrust  is  nervos  sapientias,'  aalid  oar  oele- 
iMitad  eountiyiiian  John  Ray;  this  most  important  prin- 
el|Ae  was  aeted  upon  by  Dr.  Baitnn  in  a  manner  which 
showed  the  soundness  of  his  mind  and  the  goodness  of  his 
judgment  'Credulity,' he  used  to  say.  'is  the  most  in- 
junous  feature  in  the  character  of  the  naturalist  as  well  as 
of  the  historian.  Its  mHuence  in  one  individual  is  often 
Mt  and  propagated  through  many  ages.  Unfortunately. 
too,  it  has  Mco  die  sin  of  aaturalista,  or  those  who  have 
tonehed  on  ({oestiuRS  relattve  to  natural  hiMo^.*  When  his 
circumstances  became  easy,  Dr.  Barton  did  not  forjret  the 
value  of  assistance  to  those  lahoun-rs  in  science  to  whom 
fortune  had  been  unpmpitious  :  amonrj  his  manv  arts  uf 
liberi^y^ought^^b^^ent^nedj^  in  particitlar  which 


his  private  charge  the  latt-  Frederick  Pursh  was  sent  to  the 
Alleghany  Muunlains  and  the  western  territory  of  the 
Southern  States  for  the  sake  of  exploring  their  vogolable 
productions ;  on  which  occasion  he  acauired  the  most  ▼ite' 
ahlenartof  the  inateriabJinin  which  bo  iabsconenttv 
pared  his  Ataeriean  fhm.  At  a  later  period  Dr.  mmm 
enahled  Mr.  Nuttall,  in  ]tl4,  to  visit  the  northern  and 
north-western  parts  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  adjoinini; 
British  territories  with  a  similar  object  in  view:  how  largv» 
an  accession  of  discovery  nnultea  from  this  also  is  well 
known  from  the  worlu  houi  cf  Punh  and  cf  Nuttall  him- 
selt  These  twobotaniiU  anaadteMHMeBeof  theflnesi 
of  their  discoveries  Bartattm,  in  lionoar  of  their  patiea ; 

and  it  would  have  been  morO  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Nultal/ 
if  he  ha<l  inutaied  ilie  example  of  Pursh  by  gratefully  ac 
knowlcd^ing  his  obligations  to  his  benefactor  in  th«  prcfart 
to  his  work,  instead  of  making  his  memory  the  subject  of  a 
contemptible  sauabble. 

We  aie  iBdaMed  for  the  pondpal  part  of  the  above  m- 
Ibrmatkm  to  a  Siographieat  flMtol  qf  IVq/lsser  Barim 

by  his  nephew.  Dr.  Wilhain  P.  C.  Barton,  himself  a  botanist 
of  consuk-rablc  n  nutatiun.  He  is  the  author  of  a  useful 
Vompfndium  qf  the  Flora  of  Philadelphia ;  of  two  volumes 
quarto  on  the  Vegetable  Afaieria  Medica  of  ths  United 
Statei,  a  work  of  great  value ;  and  of  a  FJora  qf  North 
America,  in  three  vohunce.  4tD.  published  between  IfiSl 
and  1834.  The  botanical  plates  in  dieee  two  laat  vorita  am 
by  far  the  best  that  have  yet  appeared  in  the  continent  of 
America,  and  will  bear  conipani^on  with  those  of  the  most 
Celebrated  European  botanists. 

BARTON,  ELIZABETH,  the  'holy  maid  of  Kent, 
Respcctiog  the  earlv  life  of  this  woman  we  possess  notnfor- 
mattoo.  She  first  beeocnea  known  to  ns  in  1S2&,  when,  in 
the  humUe  capacity  of  eervant  at  an  inn  at  Aldington  hi 
Kent,  she  began  to  acquire  a  lo?a]  reputation  for  sanctity  and 
miraculous  endowments.  She  was  subject  to  fits  of  an 
epilcptical  rbaructer.  and,  in  the  paroxysms  of  her  disorder, 
vented  her  feelings  in  incoherent  phrases  and  exdamatiaos. 
which  one  Richara  Master,  parson  of  the  said  pariah,  took 
advantan  of  to  make  people  bdieve  that  she  waa  an  inalm- 
ment  of  divine  revelation.  TUs  opinion,  vliidi  aeon  began 
to  gain  ground,  was  favoured  by  those  feelings  of  super- 
stitious reverence  with  which  the  ignorant  oflcn  regard  per- 
sons of  a  diseased  intellect.  Master  and  Dr.  Bi«cking,  a 
monk  of  Canterbury,  took  her  under  their  direction,  and 
instructed  her  in  the  trieks  she  should  play.  At  first  II  ia 
probable  that  she  waa  simply  their  instrument,  hut  she  aoon 
appears  to  have  become  a  Und  of  aeeemplicii,  tiioagli  we 
cannot  perhaps  fairly  consider  her,  in  any  part  of  her  careet^ 
as  of  perfoctiy  sound  mind.  A  successful  prediction  lent  its 
aid  to  the  general  delusion.  A  child  of  the  master  of  the 
inn  happened  to  be  ill,  when  Elizabeth  was  attacked  by 
one  of  oer  fits.  On  recovering,  she  inquirt,xl  whether  the 
child  was  dead?  She  waa  told  that  it  waa  still  living.  *  It 
willnotlhre,laonouneetoyott;  its  death  baa  been  reveeled 
to  me  in  a  vision,"  was  the  answer.  The  child  died,  and 
Elizabeth  was  immediately  re>^arde<l  as  one  favoured  by 
Heaven  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  soon  af^er  entered 
the  convent  of  St.  Sepulchre's  at  Canterbury .  and  became 
a  nun. 

In  this  new  situation  her  ecstasies  and  revelations  weee 
multiplied,  and  she  became  generally  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  •  holy  maid  of  Kent."  Several  persona  of  oistinc 
tion, '  nobles  as  well  as  spiritual  persons,"  to  qu<^  Ttoiu  thc 
stntute,  believed  in  her  divine  mission.  Bishop  Fisher,  the 
most  honest  prelate  of  his  time,  and  Archbishop  Warfaam,  a 
learned  and  amiable  man,  countenanced  her  pretensioos; 
and,  above  all,  the  strong  intellect  and  upright  hisnrt  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  did  not  secure  him  againet  tlie  errors  of  bis 
age.  (See  Cromwell's  letter  to  Fisher  in  the  Appendix  la 
Burnet.  Fi-sher's  speech  in  defence  of  himself  in  the  affair 
of  the  Maid  of  Kent  is  quoted  at  length  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Hittory,  vol.  i.  p.  620,  from  Collier.)  In  his  letter 
to  Cromwell,  More  telU  us  that  the  king  himself  first  drev 
bis  attention  to  the  tranoea  and  ravings  of  the  *  sillv  nun,' 
having  called  upon  htm  to  report  upon  n  Mper-roll  which 
Archbishop  Warham  had  sent  to  Henry  ol  what  ahe  had 
seen  in  her  visions.  *I  told  him,'  says  More,  *  that  in  good 
faith  I  found  nothing  in  these  words  that  I  could  anything 
regard  or  esteem;  for  seeing  that  some  part  fell  in  rhythm, 
and  that,  GM  wots,  Ml  rude  also,  for  any  reason,  God 
wots,  that  I  saw  therein,  a  right  simple  woman  Bight  m 
ogrmindq^eakilnr  bMr«ro«tt«eU«Magli/  htk  ndM, 
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4ant  ml.  wid  would  not  b*  bdd  hi  ]tid|finir  tiM  ntttor. 

This  vras  -n  tho  oarly  part  of  her  canx-r.  During-  the  i,uh- 
sequent ikavL  11  or  ei)^iu  ytjaxs.  Mure  slait*.  tJitii  in;  (Mni muall  v 
bMld'Dlucb  idllunu;  EilujuL  her,  allbouKb  no  inirmly  or 
revelotioa,'  and  wiu  iuformed,  moraover,  that  she  had  had 
a  penooal  interview  with  bOh  Cardinal  WoUej  and  tha 
long.  Totbt«MdiiMlidi»MidtbatiaftviiiaBib«t»vibe 
Almighty  d«livtr  into  hit  tMwlt  thrw  tmwit,  «nm  «»f  »bish 

si^nilied  the  authority  which  ;l?  li  trr^te  he  exercij»ed  over 
the  clergy  ;  the  bt^oad,  am  rule  as  chancellor  over  the  tern- 
porAlilie*  ;  and  tlie  third,  his  aulhoruy  in  the  great  matter 
of  the  king'ti  marriage;  and  heard  Hitn  at  tli«  same  time 
declare  itiat  uolesa  WoUey  enxploved  tho«e  sworda  pro- 
|^Ui  ii  abould  \m  IkA  wn^  to  hi»  obuge.  Tha  — ~ 
to  tuotf  «ai  of  •  toora  Mngermu  eharaeter. 


IntiriM 

ere  to  repudiate  Catherint?  he  wuiM  rl;e  in  the  ootirsa  of 
•even  months,  aad  be  succteiled  (.m  t!,ic  throne  by  his 
daughter  Kfarjr. 

In  the  ooun>o  of  the  year  1^33  Sir  Theoiaa  More  had  an 
interview  .^  i  .  i  the  holy  nun  at  the  chapel  of  An  fHars  at 
Sion.  The  reault  waa,  that  he  tho«i|lit  iMMtVMI  «M  vnfking 
*  eome  good  and  great  tbinfifa  by  her.  She  told  hiin,  amoof 
other  atrange  thiri^a  rVic  h  threw  light  on  tho  state  of  her 
andentanding,  '  that  jI  kite  the  devil,  in  the  likeness  of  a 
bird,  WU8  flying  and  ll  nirnng  about  her  in  ;i  i  ti:iiuber.  and 
auffered  himself  to  be  taken,  and  being  in  hands  suddenly 
changed  in  their  sight  that  were  present  into  suoh  a  strange, 
ugly-baliiaiMd  bird  thai  they  wore  cU  alicMd.  and  threw  him 
oat  of  a  windotr.*  Morok  at  a  lubaoqiieiil  tuna,  diortly  be- 
fore his  execution,  changed  his  tone,  and  declared  her,  in 
his  letter  to  Cromwell,  to  be  '  a  lev»d  nun'  and  a  hypocrite. 

Had  this  poor  creature  confined  1..  r  j  r  .mi  i  )is  to  the 
common  ooourreitces  ot  hfe,  or  even  to  the  current  topie*  of 
religious  controversy,  it  is  mora  than  probable  that  she 
would  have  been  permitted  to  dia  in  peaoa;  but,  kd  by  her 
aeal.  or  more  probably  worked  upon  by  othen.  she  Iwldly 
prophesied  against  evil-doers  in  high  plarca,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  divorce  from  Catherine  and  marriage  of  the 
king  with  Anne  Bole):i,  li  ilared  '  tliat  she  hud  kninvlodj;o 
by  revelanon  from  hea>en  that  God  was  highly  di^spleased 
with  our  said  sovereign  lord,  and  that  if  be  proGeeded  in  tlio 
said  divorce  and  separation  and  maniad  agaia*  he  should  no 
kogar  be  king  of  tbta  realm ;  and  that,  in  t^ie  eatimation  of 
Almighty  God,  bo  should  not  he  king  onr  h  r^-.  and  that  lie 
should  die  a  villain  s  death.'  She  was  at  liie  tune  so  popular, 
and  so  tAtiii^i.ely  p.itronized  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and 
buch  pains  were  taken  on  their  part'  to  diffuse  her  sen- 
timenu  respecting  the  divoraOt  tiuil  Am  government  at 
length  proeeedad  to  take  active  MBiiBfM  afafniC  her  and 
her  adherents.  Accordingly,  inNovamber.  1933.  <be  nun, 
with  five  priests  and  three  lay  gentlemen,  h^r  aCTvjmpliws, 
were  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber  and  sentenced  to  do 
public  penance  as  impostors  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  It  is 
stated  by  the  more  sealous  anti- Romish  wrtten>,  that  the 
nun  did  confess  henelT  to  be  an  impostor,  and  that  she 
waa  tempted  to  claim  inspiration  at  tlia  instigation  of  the 
deril :  but  it  is  mticb  mora  prababla  diat  a  fabe  oonlbaaion 
waa  obtained  from  her  with  the  hope  of  saving  her  life, 
than  that  a  simple  woman  should  have  contrived  and  carried 
on,  for  many  years,  a  system  of  complicalerl  mental  and 

Ehysical  iwpoature.  Liogard  admits  timt  she  confe-tsed 
er  guilt,  but  threw  the  burden  of  her  offence  on  Iter  cum- 
paoioos.  Bumalgaaa  so  fitf  as  to  daoMnca  the  whole  affair  as 
an  tmpostnra  fran  tba  beginning ;  maintaining  that  tha  nun 
waa  taught  to  counterfeit  the  very  convulsions  and  trances 
of  disease,  and  this,  too,  while  he  admits  that  *  she  was  of  a 
sick  and  distempered  brain,'  and  -i.   ov  i  .  i  '  hyst*)ric«l  fits." 

But  the  Dua  s  tunfesaion,  whatever  were  its  motives, 
availed  her  nothing.  From  the  pillory  she  and  her  com- 
oaoions  were  led  baolt  to  priion.  where  they  lav  till  the 
Ulowing  January,  when  tbay  wara  attainted  of  high  treason. 
It  waa  thought  that  as  the  imposture  had  been  doubly 
proved — by  the  alleged  confession,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
king  had  outlived  the  perio<l  assigned  him  by  tlie  pro- 
phetess — that  no  additional  punishtueat  would  be  intlicte<l ; 
but  the  king  was  not  of  a  temper  to  be  so  easily  satisBed. 
On  the  21st  AnriU  the  nun  was  beheaded  at  Tyhttto, 
together  widi  tne  Hve  priests. 

There  are  some  small  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  this 
woman's  eonfe«iuon  and  of  the  execution  of  herself  and  her 
accomplices.  The  cre<lil  and  oounlenaiice  which  Fisher, 
Bukbop  of  iioeheater,  and  Sir  Thomas  Mora  had  given  to 


tba 


(Sea  Btrype,  nA.  I) 

BARTON  Ul'ON  H UMBER  is  a  markftt-town  of  the 
cuunty  of  Liucujla,  ui  liiu  w  apentake  of  Vaiujrouph.  It  is 
situated  on  tho  south  side  of  the  Humber,  155  miles  noKh 
from  London,  and  33  north  by  eaU  from  Linooin.  The  lord- 
ship of  Barton  SBBlains  67 1 0  acrea,  and  the  manorial  est^at 
beloug  to  tba  anwn.  Bartan  ia  a  plaaa  of  enwidataiMa  an* 
tiquity.  It  was  onee  anironndad  by  a  rampart  and  lbas«i 
tliR  remain*  of  which  re  ■;till  visible  in  what  are  called  '  the 
eubtle  dykes,'  and  was  prubably  otherwise  fortified  against 
the  iL'i^ressions  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  who  ofl^n  wasted 
the  country  on  both  sides  the  river.  At  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  Barton  was  a  place  of  some  importance, 
and  one  of  the  principal  porU  of  tlia  Uiunhor.  It  was  then 
a  corporato  town,  goraitiad  by  a  mayor  md  aldermen  ;  and, 
until  the  foundation  of  Kingsfon-ujwn-Hull  by  E  lu  u  d  1  , 
had  a  conHiderable  share  of  trade,  which  ufterw&cdii  ;^ri4«lu- 
ally  declined.  "When  E<lwaril  III.  required  the  sea-parts  to 
contribute  ships  and  men  ibr  his  expedition  against  rranoe. 
Barton  oootributad  flra  sliipa  and  ninety-one  men ;  but  at 
that  tima  many  of  our  prasMitaan  parts  on  the  eastflmeoail 
warn  not  avw  wantjenad.  It  ia  itow  principally  noted  Ibr 
being  the  place  where  the  northern  road  passes  the  H  umber 
to  Hull ;  and  the  improvemcnls  which  have  been  made  in 
the  ferry  have  hi;  1  ere  1  it  ;l  great  thoroughfare.  Steam - 
packets  cross  and  re-cross  the  nver  every  morning  and 
evening  for  pas^ngers.  the  distance  being  about  aix  miles 
and  a  half  to  the  mpposito  banlk  Although  thera  is  proparlf 
only  one  parish  in Barlim,  it  aaatains  twoiarge  ehumies,  the 
respective  districts  of  whteh  are  popularly  consider^  as  pa- 
rishes. St.  Peter  Church  appears  to  have  been  built  about 
the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Tlie  tower,  which  is  the  oldest 
partof  the  sUructure,  is  regurdecl  as  an  object  of  considerabla 
architeoiural  interest.  The  front  of  its  lower  compartment 
(as  represented  in  a  plate  of  the  OentieauM's  Magazine  for 
1816)  presents  two  rows  of  pillars,  the  lower  row  supporting 
round,  and  the  higher  pointed  archea.  The  windows  in  the 
lower  and  uppermost  coniparttnents  of  the  tower  have  round 
arches ;  but  in  the  IiLlmU  viiiduvvji  of  the  middle  comportment 
the  arches  are  sXm  pointed.  The  Uviag  is  a  discharged 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Linooin,  valued 
in  the  king's  booiut  at  19l4«.  ad,  and  stated  to  be  of  the  actual 
value  of  «toJ;  per  annum.  Tba  ohoreii  of  8t»lfar|  is  a  very 
bandaome  stroctture  of  tha  fourteanth  eentory,  sajd  to  bava 
been  erected  by  the  merchsnto  of  Barton  as  a  diapel  of  ease 
to  the  older  church.  The  churches  are  kept  in  repair  by  their 
separate  distrtctft.  and  service  is  performed  alternately  al 
each.  The  town  consists  of  several  well  built  streets,  with 
several  good  inns ;  but.  besides  the  churches,  it  contains  no 
public  building  that  requires  notice.  A  court-leet  is  F 
half-yearly  at  Barton  ibr  tha  oegniianoa  of 
routed  in  tbe  town,  and  a  eoott-bwon  aver?  thraa  waeka,  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts.  A  considerable  trade  in  corn  ia 
carried  on  in  the  town,  and  many  of  the  inhabitiints  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  ot  l>iicks.  tiles.  Pans  whiiing, 
ropes,  and  sacking.  The  town  has  a  well-supplied  weeidy 
market  on  Mondays,  and  another  for  fat  catUe  once  a  fort- 
night. The  annual  fair  is  bald  on  the  Thursday  aftor 
Trinity  Sunday.  Barton  contained  776  lioases  In  1831. 
with  a  population  of  3233  persons.  IfiSO  of  whom  were 
females.  (Hewlett"*  StUctxon  Vtewti  m  the  County  o/ 
Lincoln ;  HutorM  Md  Lmr^Hm  AeauuU  tf  Unkktr^ 

shtre,  l8*i5-6.) 
BARUCH,  1fn3>  means,  literally,  bUtaed,  and  eorre- 

sponds  to  the  names  Maoarius  (Masipioc)  in  Greek,  and 
llenedk-tuii  in  Latin.  Hence  Baruch  fipitinia  tlsHsd  himsolf 
Benedictus  in  the  title  of  his  Latin  works. 

Among  die  various  individuals  called  by  the  name  of 
Baruoh,  none  is  so  generallv  known  as  Baruch  the  aon  of 
Nerudi,  Uie  son  of  Maaseiah.  This  Baruch  waa  tiia  soriba 
and  assistant  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  During  the  reigns 
of  Josiah.  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah.  kings  of 
Judali.  Jcrcmtati  warmed  the  princes  and  pcojile  of  the  land 
of  J  udiih.  denouncing  tbeir  sine,  enhorting  them  to  repenU> 
anoe,  and  foretoUiog  tho  anfoaobing  calaisitoaa  judgmanta 
of  tha  Lord. 

In  the  fbnrth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  about  a.O. 

GO  7.  while  Jeremiah  was  closely  confined,  he  received  a 
divine  cummatid  to  cnnse  all  the  prophecies  which  he  had 

uttered  lo  be  \u  Ui  i,  m  a  roil.  He  aci-onlnii;l>  stiiDiiioned 
Baruc4i,  the  scribe,  who  wrote  from  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah 
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tB  ih>  uBiJi  «f  hii  tona»  JuHUMBirtbai.  Buruehra«eiT^ 
from  Jeremiah  the  fUrther  cosiiBMid  to  tdw  tt»  ndl  and 
read  iu  contents  in  both  tbe  interior  ud  flw  «lltniiOT  «f lb* 

Uiinjle.  When  the  purport  of  the  message  contained  in  tbe 
loU  was  dedand  to  the  prinoe«.  they  summoned  Barueh 
Hmjf  pKMnoe,  and  caused  him  to  reu^l  ibe  r>>Il  Iwfore 
f^Hf^,  awftll  tidiiiga  so  de«ply  impr«»sed  the  princes, 
tfwt  ttwf  endMriDand  to  eommunieate  them  to  the  king, 
advi8in<;  at  the  same  tame  both  Jannuah  and  Baraeh  to 
seek  setVtv  ki  concealment.  After  bavhiflieiiil  At  Mm* 
menceniL-ii  nf  tin.'  roll,  Juhohikim  cut  it  in  pieces,  and^rast 
it- into  the  fire,  which  wa*  kindled  on  the  hMirth  of  tl.<' 
^rintor-boiiM  in  which  he  sat.  Jehoiakim  commanded  hi-i 
■Mfintl  to  ^ppi^nd  both  the  ptopbet  and  the  scribe ;  but 
tiwy  were  already  concealed  (b.c.  6M>. 

A  ft  or  the  destruction  of  Jemaalem,  when  N«iRMliAd- 
BBiiai  ItKl  the  Jews  captive  to  Babylon,  Barodl  ilid  M* 
master  Jeremiah  obtained  permission  to  remain  in  Pales- 
tine, and  to  choose  their  pktce  of  residence  ;  but  both  were 
afterwards  carried  into  Epypt.  by  Jochanan  Ben  Kareach, 
B.C.  588.  (Ciomp.  Jer.  xxxii.  12-16  ;  xxxvi.  4.  17,  27,  32 ; 
xliiL  3-6 ;  idT.  1.  3.   Joupkt  AnUfuitatet,  x.  9,  1.) 

From  some  of  these  puiam  «a  iMift  that  Barueh  was 
present  at  the  destnictum  or  JanHahlB..  CdBeemin|^  the 
cki3i'  it  Baruchs  life  there  exists  a  r^iversitv  of  opinii  n. 
According  to  one  tradition,  Barueh  di«*d  isi  Egy  ut;  anoiher 
asserts  tl»t  he  went  from  Egypt  to  Babylon,  and  died  there 
twehw  Tears  after  the  destructioa  of  Jerusalem,  tearing  a 
«Minitod  disciple  in  the  pacMMi  tt  Em,  Oa  iHiba»aiMl 
■ubi^equcnt  leaner  of  tha  Jam. 

The  most  antient  oopiatof  die  book  of  Baneh  ttin  axturt 
aro  written  in  Greek;  but  on  account  of  supyioscfi  He- 
braisms in  the  style,  some  leamoii  mi'ii  are  of  opinion  that 
it  was  originally  «rritten  in  Htbr«  .v.  It  has  been  pub- 
Kihed*  wilh  Um  laat  tbe  Apocrypha,  in  a  Hebrew  transla- 
tion, hf  Seekal  laaaa  Fnenkel ;  Leipzig,  1830. 

The  book  oommenoea  with  an  hktoaaal  intradnatkm.  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  Barudi  read  thtt  wiitinf  toaaaxiles 
in  Babvl  11,  in  the  fifth  yt  ir,  on  the  seventh  of  the  month, 
at  the  time  when  tlio  CliuldLiins  burned  Jerusalem.  We 
read  (in  2  Kings  xxv.  8  and  n )  ihut, ' m  tlu)  fifth  montli,  on 
the  seventh  day  of  tbe  month,  which  is  the  nineteenth  year 
«f  Nebucbadnetiar,  King  of  Babylon,  came  Nebuzar-»lan. 

aaptoin  of  tiie  «nid,  •  aamat  ar  tha  King  of  Batok»r  1^ 
jCTdsalem;  aM  ha  burned  tha  honaa «f  Oie  Lopo,  and  tiie 

king's  house,  and  all  the  house'  of  Jcmsnlrm  bumrd  he 
with  fire."  Since  it  waa  treniTallv  kriuwn  that  Harm-li  was 
in  Jerusalem  durhi^  tin-  sil'l:^  •■■f  ttiat  city,  ;uid  ih;ii  he 
shortly  afterwards  accompanied  Jeremiah  into  Egypt,  it 
eoald  not  be  suppoaed  that  be  read  his  composition  at  Ba- 
balon  an  tbavB!7  day  of  ttw  destruction  of  Jaroialam.  Wa 
ttanAm  aaqjaetttM  that  tiie  expresaioaa  in  tiw  eoainianee- 
ment  of  the  boqk  cf  Bamrh  imply  that  it  was  read  at 
Babylon  on  same  ariniver!>ary  of  thn  destruction  of  Jeru- 
alora.  Thi-s  am  fersary  wfurred,  jierh  ips,  many  years 
wflor  tbe  overtbrot  took  place.  The  latter  supposition  would 
obviate  tbe  oljections  raised  by  the  comparison  of  Barueh 
(j>  7)k  in  wliiah  Jaaahim  ia  itvM  tha  bifl^'Priartt  witii 
(9.  XXV.  18),  in  wbleh  we  find  ^  at  flia  tinia  of  Hm  da- 

Structi'in  "^rr:!;;!}!  'x-i?  chief  pripst 

The  inlr,j;liit  Hun  slates  liiat  '  Barueh  did  read  the  words 
of  this  l  irtk  in  the  hearini;  of  Jechonias,  Kin^';  (  Judah,  and 
in  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  the  elders,  ami  the  noble*  that 
came  to  hear  the  book:  whereuoon  they  wept,  fasted, 
pn-yad.  and  made  a  ooUaetion  of  monaj,  which  thqr  aani  to 
Jeniwlero,  to  Joashim.  the  high  priest,  Him  wM  af  Cbelciaa, 
the  son  of  Shallum  :  and  to  the  priests,  and  to  all  the  people 
who  wore  found  with  him  at  JiTusaiiMu,  at  the  same  tune 
when  In-  received  t'lie  \L-isid-,  uf  the  huiisc  of  the  .I^ini, 
which  were  carried  out  oi  the  temple,  to  return  them  into 
tka  Itmd  nf  Jndah.'  In  the  tenth  verae  of  the  first  chap- 
tor  oammanma  tha  hrttar  of  tfaa  axilaa  to  tha  Jews  at 
Jannalam.  Tina  latlar  aavtaina  aa  axhoitation  to  pray  for 
the  King  of  Babylon,  and  the  exiled  brethren,  to  confess 
their  sin«,  and  to  pray  according  to  a  certain  form,  which  is 
Rubjoined.  It  is  not  quite  certain  where  the  letter  of  the 
cviies  Urrminalfiit  and  the  real  book  of  Barueh  commenr^cs. 
It  seems,  however,  that  tlie  real  book  begina  at  the  ninth 
vane  of  the  third  chapter}  tfaartt  at  laaat*  commaoaea  tba 
Mpnafct  the  Israelites,  an  aeaanM  of  thair  departure  fivm 
the  law  of  God.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  az^surnnne  that 
tbe  people,  after  having  been  punished,  should  not  always 
<£!lMfi.if;4— Sil  TkaafbUowaan 


song  of  Jemaalem  personified  (chap.  iv.  9 — S9),  and  a  atoaift 
afaanwlatien  addressed  to  Jerusakm*  ntmtaininf  •  ffanto 
af  laitanlion.  (Chap.  iv.  30  ;  t.  t.) 

Tbe  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Barueh  was  not  rerog- 
nised  either  by  the  antient  Jews,  or  tbe  fkthers  ut  the  Chris- 
tian church.  But  the  Council  of  Trent  anathematizes  thoaa 
wito  exclude  it  from  the  canon  of  tbe  Old  TesUment. 

To  the  editiona  of  tbe  book  of  Baroob  now  in  use  is  tub. 
joiaad  ft  Mtov  at  Janwiab  to  An  axilaa  in  Bafaylan*  In 
Mna  manmeripla  Ada  lattor  is  ibnnd  aeparately.  It  aan- 

tains  a  rlcnunciation  against  idalatrv,  ami  Rffrns  to  he  an 
imiuilioa  of  Jer.  x.  1—16,  and  xxix.  1 — 23.  The  second 
verse  of  th>>  set-oiid  chapter  of  tito  aaeand  baak  aftkn  Man- 
cabees  seems  to  refer  to  it. 

Tha  "Miaion  of  the  book  of  Barueh  tend  in  the  Vulgato 
vaaa«laxaantadbf<Jaiama.hatianniai»  antiaitt toamht> 
lion.  Joseph  Maria  Onqpfowwhad  another  oW  Lafei  ^a>ahiB, 

at  Rome,  IfiRR.  Jto.  The  l.>nndon  Polvplott  roTitain?  a 
Synac  aud  a  Lalin  version  of  Baruuh.  in  the  i'ans  fuiy- 
glott  is  a  Syriac  vernon  efabBokafBinMb*  dfAtout  bam 
tho  Greek  copies. 

Further  inronnation  concerning  the  booh  of  Banab  mny 
be  fonod  in  tbe  Intradoetiana  to  tha  Old  Tartamant,  Iqr 
Eiebhom,  Jabn,  Berthold.  Da  WaCtoi  I 
berg  ExerdtaHo  i$  Xttrv  BmrutM  Jfoergpit. 
1796;  8vo.) 

BARYTES.    [.^-  r  Bari'  m  ] 

BARYTO-CALCITE.  a  mineral  first  shown  by  Brooke 
to  be  a  hitherto-unknown  species,  and  deschbad  bf  Idin  in 
ik»Jmul*qf  PAifosooAy  far  Aognalp  18S4.aaenn  in  aan- 
stdenl^  quantity,  both  crystolliiad  and  maasha,  at  Alston 

in  CnmbcrlaiiJ.    Tiie  form  of  the  crystal  Is  an  ohliqup 
rhombic  prism,  as  will  be  seen  in  tbe  accompanying  hgure 
the  following  baiBf  tha 
ftooka:— 


P  on  M  or  M' 
P  on  a  ,    .  , 
P  on  A    .  , 
MonH'  . 
H  on  A   .  • 


102*"  54' 
14  7°  34' 
106°  8' 
106°  54' 


mdull  aa  not  to  admit  of  raeasimuaiSL  amiieiaiiltv  i 

to  allo'.v  their  rhararter  to  be  obtained,  and  they  nave,  con- 
sequeniiy,  been  omitted  m  the  hgure.  Two  bright  cleavage 
planes  ara  madUv  alrtainad  in  tha  dimatiai  af  tba  Aaaa 
PandM. 

It  is  oom posed,  aeoording  to  lb.  ChildMB's  analysia,  of— 
Caibooatonf  baiyto  •      .  M'9 

Oarimnatoaf  Uma 

to;Tptbrr  with  a  veiT  small  quantitv  of  sulphate  of  baryta, 
and  may  therefore  be  justly  coniiidered  a&  an  atomic  cou- 
Hlf**^i  axptoaad  by  the  formula 

c  -t-  Cft  c. 

Ito  hutoa  fi  vilnana,  indining  to  MshMva ;  tba  batdnam 

=  -1  ;  Tintl  the  specific  pravity  —  3"6fi. 

BA'RY TON,  or  BARITONE,  from  fiapi^.  heavy,  fprave, 
and  rovof,  tone,  the  male  voice,  the  compass  i  t  whu  h  is  be- 
tween that  of  the  tenor  and  tbe  base.  Dr.  Bennati.  in  bis 
recentlv-pubtiabed  R^bhereAe*  iur  la  Mfeanitme  de  la  Voix 
Uwrnmrntt  aypiiaa  a  new  tann,  bmrUtmort  to  this  Toiea,  which 
is  mueh  to  ba  pnlmad  to  dm  abosa^  far  ibat.  aeaaidiDK  to 
its  etymoloifical  raeaaiiii»  vwld  aaan  to  bnpljr  n  lav  nwcr 

than  a  high  base. 

BARYTON  is  also  the  name  of  an  instruiuer.t  iiruilarto 
the  nol  da  Gamba  [see  Viol  da.  G.vuha], invented  in  i  70av 
but  now  entirely  disiued.  Haydn  composed  no  leas  than 
163  naoaa  fiir  tbe  bai^ton.  or  tenfono,  whieb  was  tha  lb* 
vmmia  iutratoent  of  b»  pMion,  Priroa  Nieola  Baterbmy. 

BAS,  ISLE  OP.  un  the  north  coast  of  tbe  department 
of  F"inistefe  in  France,  was  formerly  included  in  the  province 
of  Ba.s>i>  Brt'taune,  or  l»wcr  Brittany.  It  lies  oiT"  il>  t  wn 
ut  K  jbCijlf,  and  there  is  a  iort  upon  it  to  protect  the  ruad  of 
Ru^njff.  The  coast  in  this  part  is  very  rocky.  Tbe  uland 
is  about  three  or  four  miles  kmg  from  east  to  wantp  and  ana 
and  a  half  to  two  miles  broad  mm  narth  to  aoutb.  It  baa 
in  4t!°  43'  N.  lai.,     W.  long,  from  Greenwkjh. 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  given  in  the  Dictumnairt  Vni- 
9tmiatkt»aiu$iFnk»  1M<>  at  abant Mt.  aMcbiiay 
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engaged  iu  fishing.  They  reside  in  a  village  of  the  same 
lume  M  the  island. 

Thit  island  it  Mptnted  from  the  main  land  by  a  channel 
of  about  thiM  fffmrtm  of  a  mile  over.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  was  once  a  ooosideraUe  town  here*  but  this  ia 
mereljr  a  eonjeeture,  nor  are  thore  any  vestifi^  of  aueh  • 
place  to  five  it  probabilit}'. 

The  population  must  have  increased  much  during'  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  as  in  the  Dictionnaire  det 
Qtadeu  4«>.  of  Expilly  (Paris,  1762),  it  is  siveii  only  at  160 
ponoai.  iDietionnmre  Umimtd  dt  la  Jmnof;  B^Oly, 
JHeikmmaire  det  Gaulet,  Se.) 

BAS,  sometimes  called  BAS-EN-B ASSET,  m  town  in 
the  department  of  Haute  Loire  in  France.  Its  distance 
from  Pahs  cannot  be  accurately  given,  as  it  is  not  on  any 
of  the  main  roads.  It  it  in  4«*  IV  N.  lit,  4*  6^  B.  kog. 
fivm  Giwnwieh. 

TUa  town  ii  on  tiie  left  bonk  of  die  Loiw,  hut  flur  above 
the  place  at  which  the  river  becomes  navigaMe.  It  ia  sub- 
ject to  be  overflowed  by  the  waters  from  the  moantains, 
which  lie  to  the  west  of  it,  and  bound  the  basin  of  the  Loire. 
The  territory  around  is  fertile  lu  corn  and  wine.  The  manu- 
frctures  are  pottery,  blond  lace,  common  or  bone  lace,  and 
ribanda.  The  laat  two  an  naadsbj  women.  Fopnlation  of 
4w  eommune  in  1839.  5St4. 

BAS-OHA,  a  commune  in  the  pronnce  of  Uege,  in  the 
kin^'dom  of  Belgium,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  com- 
mune of  Mnha,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Wanze,  on  the  south 
by  the  province  of  Namur,  and  on  the  west  by  the  commune 
of  Couthuin  Reppe.  The  Meuse  river  forms  likemse  a 
boundary  of  Ba»>Oha,  flowing  through  ita  whole  extent  ftom 
east  to  west  lliat  pert  of  tne  eommune  wUeh  ia  situated 
on  the  Meuse  is  composed  of  a  very  productive  alluvial 
•oil ;  in  the  other  parts,  clay,  sand,  und  ^rravel  are  found. 
The  agricultural  productions  consist  of  corn,  wine,  fruits, 
and  artificial  grasses.  The  population  amounted,  in  183), 
to  639  souls,  a  large  pert  of  wnon  an  engaged  in  woridng 
iron  and  coal  mines. 

(Metsser's  Dictionnaire  Giographiqve  dg  h  Provinet  df 
Liige,  1831] 

BASALT,  a  hard  dark-coloured  rock  of  igneous  origin. 
The  chemical  composition  is  variable,  as  appears  from  differ- 
ent analyaea,  two  of  which,  by  Beudant  (1)  and  Phillips  (2), 
an  faenealh,  and  illnBtrate  tUs  fiMt: — 
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True  basalt  has  teen 

regarded  as 

composed  of  augite. 

felspar,  and  oxide  of  iron ;  but  this  definition  is  ^  too  limited 
fiir  either  theoretical  or  jnraetical  pnrpoaeB.unlesa  the  oonsti- 
tnent  ndnerali  he  eonsHwed  of  miaUe  ehenneal  oomposi- 

tions,  a:i  ap|>ears  to  be  the  case.  Since  augite  and  horn- 
blende may,  from  the  researches  of  Rose, be  regarded  as  the 
same  mineral,  it  follows  that  a  very  fine-grained  greenstone,  ; 
containing  a  considerable  per-centage  of  oxide  oif  iron,  can, 
even  under  this  definition,  be  considered  a  true  baaah. 
Ttum  can,  tndeed.be  little  doubt  that  the  wnM&nieouBiocIc 
has  been  termed  greenstone,  when  the  ^jtSm  ofnlsper  and 
hornblende  were  sufficiently  distinct,  which,  when  exceed- 
ingly fine-grained,  has  been  named  basalt.  Basalt  can  only 
be  considered  as  one  variety  of  that  mass  of  melted  rLick 
which  has  been  cgeeted  at  various  periods  from  beneath  the 
entst  of  the  globe,  and  to  which  various  names  have  been 
assigried.  according  to  the  cbaraeteea  whieh  eiwuinntanrea 
have  impressed  upon  different  portions  of  it. 

Like  others  of  the  same  class,  basalt  occasionally  passes 
into  many  rocks  which  have  been  in  a  state  of  fusion  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  subsequently  ejecti;d.  Dr. 
Hibbert  notion  «  passage  of  basalt  into  sranite  in  the 
Shetland  Umwl,  (Brewster's  EdMwrf^  Journal  of 
Sdenut  vol.  L  p.  107.)  When,  however,  we  view  the  mass 
of  igneous  rocks  generally,  it  appears  that  basalts  are  the 
p.nxlucts  of  comparatively  late  geological  epochs.  We  may 
ihersfore  infer  that  during  the  earlier  states  of  our  planet, 
conditiooawere  not  favourable  to  their  production,  or  at  least 
to  their  pnq^uMon  to  the  lurfiux ;  though  probably  wme 


varieties  of  hornblende  rock,  particularly  when  impregnated 
with  much  oxide  of  iron,  do  not  differ  materially  ftom  basalt 
in  their  chemical  contents.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of 
these  rocks  and  of  basalto  ia,  howevari  vaij  di&rent. 

Basalt  ia  a  nek  of  veiy  ezteniive  eeenweBee  on  the  sur- 
ftoa  of  the  earth,  and  b  very  frequent  detei^  in  the  vi- 
eini^  of  volcanoes,  bolJi  extinct  and  active.  The  greater 
maaa  of  basalt  yet  obi^r^ed  is  that  noticed  by  Colonel  Sykee 
in  the  Deccan,  constitutin[,'  the  surface  of  many  thousand 
square  miles  of  that  part  of  India.  This  immense  masa  of 
basalt  is  either  massive,  prismatic,  or  globular,  occurs  in  hoii* 
lontal  bed*!  and  ia  ttavened  by  dykea[see  Dtkb]  of  basalt. 
wMdh  aouetiniea  eroaa  each  other.  {Procetdingt  cf  tht 
Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  1833.)  There  is  no  trace  of  any  crater 
in  this  basaltic  region ;  and  indeed  this  is  the  case  with  nume> 
rous  other  districts  of  basalt,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
such  tabular  masses  have  not  been  ejected  from  a  oonioal 
vent  similar  to  those  of  volcanoea.  but  Uiat  the  basalt  of 
which  they  are  formed  rose  through  cracks  and  fissures 
while  in  a  highly  liquid  state,  spreading  out  in  sheets  of 
melted  matter  over  the  adjacent  rocks. 

As  basalt  is  frequently  columnar,  it  is  a  rock  wliich  has 
excited  much  poptuar  attention,  and  travellers  have  been 
sometimes  induced  to  describe  roeka  aa  baaaltio  UMiely  be- 
cause they  were  ootumnar,  whidit  however,  b  a  oharaetBr 
that  this  rock  possesses  in  comoan  wtth  many  others  of  ig- 
neoiu  origin.   When  basalt  oeeurs  in  horuuutal  tabular 


masses,  and  is  columnar,  the  columns  are  generally  perpen- 
dicular, as  at  a  and  Z«  in  the  annexed  figure.  When  basalt 
forms  the  substance  of  a  perpendieular  dyke,  cutting  throu^ 
other  rocks,  and  is  ecdnntnar,  eoiumna  are  naually  hon- 
aontaUinthoiaaBnar  MpreaantidbMMatk»ahaingthehik* 


a 


saltic  dyke,  and  b  b  the  rocks  through  which  the  dyke  passe^i. 
Basaltic  columns  are  sometimes  also  curved,  and  of  this  mode 
of  occurrence  there  is  a  beautifhl  example  in  the  island  uf 
Staffa. 

When  basaltic  columns  are  jointed,  and  exposed  to  the 
destructive  action  of  breakers  on  a  coast,  they  often,  as  in  the 
annexed  sketch,  present  the  appearance  of  some  great  ruined 
work  of  art   Such  deceptive  appearances  are,  however,  not 


confined  to  ooaata,  for  in  some  countries*  and  espeoiaUy  in 
India,  maMes  of  baaalt  rise  suddenly  fhnn  the  pleine,  and 

the  tnroken  eohtmns,  shooting  upwards,  may  readily  at  a 
distance  be  mistaken  for  buildings.  When  viewed  from 
above,  the  heads  of  a  number  i  f  basaltic  cuhnnns,  if  un- 
broken, appear  like  a  pavement  composed  of  numeroua  poly- 
gonal pieoetef  •tiMMfiilndinleeattedMr»aaintlwMlo(iN 
uig  figured- 
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Aeeording  to  Mr.  Greg  try  Watt,  the  columnar  structure 
flf  boMlt  it  duo  to  the  pressure  of  numerous  spheres  or 
spheroids  on  each  other  during  the  cooline  of  tha  took,  such 
spheres  or  spheroids  being  produced  in  planet  of  Nflrii^era- 
tion  w  absorption.  This  author  took  seven  hundred  wcijj;bt 
of  an  amorphous  ba.salt  named  Rowley  Rag.  kept  it  in  fusion 
fer  more  llian  six  hours,  and  c<x>led  it  so  gradually  that  eight 
dayt  oltpaed  bofon  it  was  taken  from  the  furnace.  The 
tbtpe  of  tin  nitis  vu  uneveDi  and  while  the  thinner  por- 
tion was,  in  conseqaoDoo  of  more  rapid  cooling.  vitnont,thc 
thicker  was  stony,  the  one  itnte  passing  into  the  other.  It 
was  obser\"ed  that  numorout  tpheroids  had  been  formed, 
sometimes  two  inches  in  diameter.  They  were  radiatcii  w  ith 
A/f^tjmM  fibres,  the  latter  also  forming  c  niccntric  coats  when 
drainutances  were  favourable  to  such  an  arrangement. 
When  the  temperature  had  been  mflldently  continued,  the 
centres  of  the  spheroids  becaoM  eompeet  befnre  they  attained 
the  diameter  of  half  an  ineh.  When  *  two  tpheivida  came 
into  contact  no  pcnetratioti  ensued,  but  the  two  bodies  be- 
came mutually  compressed  and  separated  by  a  plane,  well 
daflned  and  invested  with  »  mrij  oolonri'  and  whan  aareial 
mot  tbov  Ibnnad  pritnt. 

The  Ibllowing  am  Hr.  Gngary  Watt's  inferences  from 
these  Acts :— '  In  a  stratum  composed  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber in  superficial  extent,  but  only  one  in  height,  of  impene- 
trable spheroids,  with  nearly  equidistant  renlros,  if  tlieir 
peripheries  should  come  in  contact  in  the  same  plane,  it 
aaema  obviou  that  their  mutual  action  would  furm  them 
imto  hesagona;  and  if  these  were  resisted  below,  and  there 
was  no  oppoaing  cause  above  them,  it  seemt  equally  clear 
that  they  would  extend  their  dimensions  upwanU.  «nd  thus 
form  hexagonal  prisms,  whose  length  might  be  indeflnilely 
greater  than  their  diameti-rH.  Tlic  farther  the  extremities 
of  the  radii  were  removed  from  the  centre,  the  greater  would 
be  their  approach  to  parallelism  ;  and  tin-  structure  would 
bo  AnailT  propagated  by  nearly  parallel  fibres,  still  keeping 
vUlila  vm  limita  of  fhe  hexagonal  prism  with  which  their 
incipient  ftarmationeowmMioad;  ana  tha  prittnt  might  thus 
shoot  to  an  indefinite  length  into  the  nndittorbed  central 
raaits  of  the  fluid,  till  their  structure  was  deranged  by  the 
superior  influence  of  a  counteracting  cause.'  (Observations 
onBatalt,         Phil.  Trtins ,  in 04.) 

Acoordiog  to  this  theory,  which  is  certainly  the  best 
hitherto  fintmed  to  account  fur  the  columnar  structure  of  ba- 
•alt,  the  inegulariw  of  the  priama  would  obvioiMly  depend 
npon  the  unequal  natanoet  of  the  centres  of  the  tpheroids. 
and  the  consequent  unequal  pn'ssure  ;  and  it  is  further  in- 
ferreil  that  the  joints  sometimeii  obscrrable  in  basaltic  co- 
lumns correspond  with  the  concentric  coats  noticed  above. 
Two  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  columnar  basalt 
hitherto  diaoofond  are  found  in  tbu  British  idanda^  one  on 
the  north-eatteoait  of  Ireland  [aeeGiAMT'aCAVatWAY],  and 
the  other  among  the  Hebrides  [tee  Stavta].  The  largest 
columns  yet  observed  are  found  at  Fairhcad  nt  the  former 
place,  where,  according  to  the  accurate  moai>uremcnt  of 
some  by  the  Ordnance  triuonometrical  survey  of  Ireland, 
they  are  317  feet  in  height,  ttie  tidea  of  thme  enonaout 
prieoia  eecarionally  measuring  5  Imt. 

Some  non>oolnmiiar  basalu  pnaant  no  1iM»  of  any  par- 
ticular arrangement  of  parts,  while  oChen  thow  a  globular 
structure,  so  lluit  when  the  rock  becomes  much  deconipised 
it  has  the  appearance  of  numerous  bombshells  and  cannon- 
balls  cemente<l  tOL'ether  by  a  ferruginous  substance.  This 
globular  structure  is  sometimea  also  apparent  when  the  de- 
composition of  the  rock  haa  not  been  oonaidambleb  bein^ 
wdl  exhibitad  in  Uw  aoaMntiia  arrangement  of  coats  of 
baarik  raimd  eantraa  •!  euiaUa  dfttancMDom  each  other,  in 
the  manner  mpNaanlad  beneath. 


Other  baaalls  an  amjidaloiAil,  eontainhif  nvmia^af 
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substanoet,  tnoh  as  agataa*  oajxaa,  and  other  mineralib 
which  have  been  inflUmtad  imo  m>Mm  ftraed  bgr  bttbhlaa 
of  gas  or  vapourvhlle  fhe  roA  ima  hi  a  atata  of  flnkm.  An 

these  bubbles  Imte  awoetimes  been  lengthened  by  the  flow 
of  the  rock  before  it  finally  cooled,  the  infiltrated  contents 
filling  such  letiffthciud  cavities  have  the  appearanc-e  of 
almonds  sticking  in  the  mass  of  the  rock,  whence  the  name 
amygdaloid.  'When,  as  sometimes  occurs,  a  great  tnbvhr 
mass  of  basalt  is  composed  of  auperimpoaed  beat,  aome  e»> 
lumnar,  some  amorphous,  and  oAen  amygdaloidal.  Aeen 
churacti  rs  are  sufficient  to  authoriiie  a  conclusion  thit  the 
whole  mass  has  not  been  pnxluced  at  one  upbursl  of  basalt, 
but  that  there  were  several  flows  of  melted  matter  to  which 
different  oooditions  gave  different  characters ;  the  amygda- 
loidal structore,  partieularly,  pointing  to  the  absence  of  veij 
considerable  pramum  npon  the  baaaltaoebarasmtiHd.  bafbiv 
it  became  solid. 

B  ASCINET.  BASINET,  or  BASNET,  was  a  light  hel- 
met, so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  basin,  generallf 
without  aviaor.  though,  from  different  quotations  of  the  term 
baeine*  d  vitiirtu,  cited  hy  Ducange  (Glottar,  fol.  Franc 
ad  M.  1681,  p.  4S5)  ftom  Chranictet  ami  Bamaneu  th* 
Thirteenth  and  Phwrteenth  Centuritt,  it  appeara  that  the 
visor  occasionally  accompanied  it.  So  in  the  History  cf 
Dau/jAiny  we  have  *  Item  duos  basignetos  cum  viseni*.  ii. 
sol.  vi.  den."  (Mcyrick's  Crit.  Inquiry  into  Antient  Armjur. 
vol.  iii.  Gloss.) 

Fioehet,aav8  Giom  (it  thottU  be  Fauchet.  Originet  des 
CheoaHgn.jbmoirief,  ttBtma,  8fa  Paris,  1606,  p.  42,b.y, 
supposes  them  to  have  been  a  lighter  aoct  of  beunet  that 
did  not  cover  the  face,  and  says  he  finds  that  the  knigfata 
often  exchanged  their  helmets  for  bascinets  when  much 
fatigued,  and  wishing  m  ease  and  refresh  themselves,  at  a 
time  when  th^  eoiW  not  with  propriety  go  unarmed. 

Baacineta  warn  nam  hi  tha  rngns  of  Edwards  II.  and 
TIT.  and  Richard  11.  bf  moat  of  the  Ensliah  inlbntiy.  aa 
may  he  repeatedly  seen  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  and  other 
publu:  rwMnls.  (See  Grose's  Treatise  oH  Antient  Armour, 
4to.  Lend.  17B6.  pp.  10,  11.) 

Sir  Samuel  Meynck.  in  his  Enjpwed  Illustrations  of 
Antient  Amu  and  Armour,  voL  ii.  pL  lav.  fig-  3,  gives  a 
baacinet  with  ita  ventaille,  baviarai  or  viaiara  of  the  time  of 
Riehard  II. ;  and  pi.  Ixxiv.  fig.  U  •  baaeinet  of  thn  tima  of 
Henry  V. 

B.ASE,  in  Architecture.  [See  Column.'] 
BASE,  in  mustc,  from  niaic  (basis),  the  hose  or  foundation, 
the  lowest  part,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental.  This  word  is 
frequently  writMn  battt  hut  the  etymology,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  pronun«atiao,ara  decidedly  in  mvour  of  tha  ortbo* 
graphy  here  adopted,  whieb  it  tanetioned  by  Dr.  Johnaon 
and  other  hi},'h  Ruth  iritios.  'The  base,'  says  Rousseau,  *  is  the 
most  impoitimt  oi  parts,  the  whole  harmony  is  founded  on 
it;  hence  it  is  a  maxim  wiih  rmisu  ians,  that  when  the  base 
is  good  the  harmony  is  rarely  otherwise.'  M.  Subzer  adopts 
this  opinion ;  and  we  do  not  difiier  from  two  such  able,  such 
philosophicnl  writora,  without  having  duly  eonaidmed  tha 
(luestion.  Bat  if  b^  the  worda  men  importaitt  h  meant 
that  which  can  least  be  dispensed  with,  then  both  asaoradljr 
are  in  error,  for  the  highest  part  or  raelwly  is,  unquettion- 
ably,  the  most  essential.  It  is  the  theme,  the  subject,  with- 
out which  the  other  parts,  however  numerous,  are  unintelli- 
gible. It  being  understood  that  we  ore  not  speaking  «f 
instrumental  aoeompanimcnu,  such  aa  violin,  flute,  se, 
which,  in  the  aoore,  am  frequently  above  die  higheat  voim 
part  or  mtdiHly.  In  compusition  in  two  parts  the  tyro  finds 
it  uiiire  dillicult  to  write  a  oorrect  base  than  a  tolerable 
melo<ly,  but  to  llie  sound  musician  tlie  suhjecl  and  intar* 
mediate  parts  require  more  thought  than  the  base. 

BABB.orBASS,nnanw  aamathnm ghwnio thn vUlan* 
cello. 

BASE-CLEF.  rSeeCtsr.l 

BASE.  CONTINUED.    [See  Contixtjed  Ban.] 
BASE.  DOUBLE.    [See  Double  Bask.] 
BASE,  FIGURED.    [See  Ficjukkd  Bask  ] 
BASE,    FUNDAMENTAL.     [See  Fu.xoamewtaI. 
Bass.] 

BASE,  GROUND.  [See  Qaomm  Babe.] 
BASE,  THOROUOH.  [See  Ttaoaovon  BAtn.]. 

BASE  VOICE,  the  lowest  male  voice,  the  usual  compast 
of  which  u  fmm  o  or  f,  below  the  base  staff,  to  d  or  k  above 
it;  hut  some  tow  voi'c-s  excicsl  thf  limits  here  .issi;;ned, 
and  must  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Uaadd. 
m  thn  nrin  *  na  I'cmbm;  m  Ua  opam  Of  SPMnnaK.  eiaeto 
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from  the  sinjrft  ^  cm  pass  of  two  oetaTW^fttiRi  r  ahr-ve  the 
»taff  to  F  below;  ami  Piiirell.  in  hw  «nth©m,  'They  iliat 
go  doten  to  the  sea  in  ships,'  alu<j^ther  miBtakinx'  the  niciin- 
•ng  of  the  word  '  down,'  and  in  a  wretchsd  •ndeavour  to 
•Xpran  descent,  wntes  for  1mm  «f  BdM  from  a 
wnaf  Id  d  btknr  the  ttaflT. 

BA8VCLBS.  •  lovB  and  eommune  of  the  province  of 
Hoinaalt  in  Belgium,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  cotn- 
munen  ofThumaide.  Wadeltuoourt,  and  Elli'^Miies  St.  Anne; 
on  the  east  by  QuivaucataM;  on  the  south  by  Blaion;  and 
on  the  west  by  Peruwelx.  The  inhabitant*  of  this  oommune, 
who  in  183 1  amounted  to  9376  persona,  rerida  dmoat  cn- 
Arelf  in  tlw  town.  Tb«  aoi]  vahM  in  dilRsraot  partaof  the 
coTHTmme.  Tn  aome  ptteea  a  fHable  clay,  in  others  vei^etable 
moul(1  >ni\>'i!  '.vlth  sand,  a  li^lit  skivI  <  jn.t.iinin;'  'liius,  or  a 
bcaih,  ar«  mt'l  with.  The  {jriiifip«»l  ve^^clable  productions 
are — wheat,  rye,  barley,  oat»,  trefoil,  and  rape.  The  eulti- 
Tatioa  of  the  soil  is  eanAdly  conducted,  and  Um  mora  pn>- 
teetif*  tiadi  m  «Mita«af  in  crop.  CoosidenUa  qunties 
•r  oofflpaet,  Mne  IhaasKW  u«  worked :  the  stones  are  used 
ftnr  pavinir.  and  Ibr  other  oomnMn  purposes,  the  cYiippini^s 
b«ing  !  ii!ivt.yted  into  lime,  w'lich  is  inui used  for  drvsfling 
the  laiid.  well  as  for  buildiiig  pur{»oi>ei;.  Another  de- 
scription of  limestone,  to  which  the  name  of  Baadclea  marble 
hnt  been  given,  is  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  and  (»pabie  of 
rereiving  a  high  polish :  H  is  used  for  paving  tbs  intwior  of 
boildinga.  A  considerable  trade  it  cutiad  on  flmi  tk*  com- 
Binne  in  this  stone  and  in  lime. 

(Meis»er  s  Z)f cftOMSO^fV  GliBgMpl^pM  A  fa  JVMWMf  d» 
Hainaut.  1833.) 

BASEL,  CANTON  OF,  extenda  about  twenty-three 
ttilaa  in  length  ftom  N.W.  to  S,S.,  and  about  fourteen  in 
fts  grenlest  bieadth.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  being  much 
MROwed  about  the  middle  of  it*  length  bv  a  projection  of  the 
territory  of  Soleure  on  one  side,  and  a  bend  made  by  the 
Rhine  on  the  other,  which  rcdua;s  its  breadth  at  that  point 
to  about  ibree  aides.  Il  oontaint,  according  to  Franr^cini  s 
Statitlia  ( 1827),  about  270  Bnglish  square  mileB(Dr.  Nei^'f- 
baur,  in  1(131,  stales  tfaA  ana  at  only  llfO  squatv  milsa).  and 
abont  ft8.0M  fnbalMtanti:  ta  I7T4  it  only  numbered  98.S00. 
Th«  greater  part  of  the  canton  lies  upon  or  between  the 
lateral  offsets  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  the  princi|>al  ndgo  uf 
which,  called  Haucnstein  and  S«  haffmalt,  divides  ihc  south- 
era  part  of  the  canton  from  Soleurv.  Th«  bighent  summit  of 
the  Hauenstein.  on  the  road  from  Soleiue  to  Basle,  is  nearly 
3,000 feet abov* the tovd of  theses,  and  the  highest  point 
<f  the  Sflhaftaiatt  ie  abont  4,e00.  The  northern  part  of  the 
canton  slopes  towards  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  forms  a 
plain  round  the  town  of  Ba.sel.  This  part  of  the  territory  is 
y<--)  ri;le  in  corn  and  wine-  :  I  hi  r  nhounds  in  riL-h  pas 
tures.  which  feed  about  l'2,0('O  head  of  large  cattle,  and 
many  sheep.  The  Rhine  supplies  good  fish  in  abundance. 
The  other  river  of  the  eantoo  is  the  Bira,  which  liaeBn  the 
HnBtler  Thai,  to  dieferiMrBisboprifief  Basel,  enters  the 
canton  at  .Asch.  passes  hy  the  field  of  St.  Jarob.  ttiPTmmhle 
lor  the  battle  between  the  Swiss  und  the  Freneh  m  1.444, 
and  joins  the  Rhine  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
town  of  BaseL  It  is  a  mountain  river,  rapid,  and  subject  to 
sudden  floods. 

The  Canton  of  Baael  isdinded  iala  seven  diattiot^  «*«  of 
whieh,  nsmety  Rielwn  and  Kleni  Hnnincen,  arenarlB  ef  the 

Rhine,  and  the  others,  FarnspurR,  Homburfr,  Waldcnburg, 
Munchenstein  and  Liechiilall,  are  »outh  of  that  river.  Theso 
districts  were  each  )\!>rru(l  by  an  olwrvojrt  or  bailh  appointed 
bj  the  eouneila,  two-finh<t  of  the  deputies  of  which  w«re 
elected  by  the  country.  The  country  people  having  re- 
velled in  1831,  demanded  to  have  the  nomination  of  t«o> 
tiiifdfl  of  the  deputies ;  the  town  pwpuesd  to  give  them  one- 
half,  and  four  more,  but  this  was  rcfuiied  by  the  country. 
Town  and  country  carried  on  a  sort  nf  petty  warfare  for 
two  years,  inrtsci.riL:  'onsidcrahle  injury  upi)H  each  other, 
until  through  the  uiterference  of  the  Diet  a  separation  took 
place  in  1833,  by  which  the  town  of  Basd«  with  the  two 
small  diitfieta  nnth  of  the  Rhine*  and  a  ntam  atr^  of 
ground  to  the  sottAt  •dlofning  its  walls,  Ibms  a  separate 
(tate  or  republic  called  Basel  Town  :  tbc  rest  of  the  canton, 
composed  of  the  live  larser  districts,  forms  another  republic 
called  Baael  Country,  vnth  Liechstall.  a  town  of  about  3,00U 
mhabitants  for 'm  capital.  Each  of  thetie  two  states  senda 
its  deputies  to  the  Helvetic  Diet,  but  the  two  have  only  one 
vole  between  than,  and  if  they  do  not  egree  the  vote  is  noil, 
m  is  she  4m  ease  with  regard  to  the  Cabums  of  Appeikiell 
MlUnMite  ThadapaiiMorBmiOoinAytaDkthK 


seats  in  the  Diet  of  1834.   The  population  of  Basel  Town 
nnd  it«  territory  is  about  20,0U0  inhabitants,  and  that  of 
Ba.«cl  Country  about  3:<,00U.    All  the  manufacturers,  the 
<-:  pitalit^tK,  und  the  principal  traders  are  in  the  town  of  Basel; 
the  other  part  is  entirely  agrieultural.  The  iVinds  of  the 
tuiiversiiyt  the  church,  and  school  endowments  have  been 
divided  between  the  two  fraedonsof  the  canton.  The  library 
of  the  university,  wiiich  cuNt.iiii  il  !<  i,.een  thirty  and  forty 
tbuu!>aud  vuluines  Im-i  been  lik€'»t>,u  divided.    The  publie 
revenue  of  the  whole  canton,  previous  to  the  separation,  was 
436,000  Swiss  francs,  or  about  27,000/.  sterling.  Tfa*  nli- 
gion  of  niae-tandttof  the  people,  both  in  town  and  eONttlff. 
is  the  Protestant,  according  to  the  Helvetic  confession  cf 
ftith.   The  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Swiaa-German,  but 
Frenrb  is  generally  undersux'd  in  the  town,  and  also  in 
many  |iart8  of  the  country.   Tho  terhCtnry  of  Banel  Town 
borders  on  France  on  the  west,  and  on  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden  on  the  north.   Basel  Country  borders  on  the  Cantons 
of  Soleure  and  Aargau ;  the  Rhine  div^M  it  on  the  ndtth 
from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.   The  education  of  the 
rural  districts  has  been  till  now  very  much  neglected,  and  the 
country  people  arc  accordingly  atnonK  the  rudest  in  Switzer- 
land. (GeographitcAe*  Lericnnder  Schweiz  :  El>el,  Maatttl 
du  Voya^eur ;    Dandoln,  Siciezera  OreidentaU ) 

BASEL,  BASLE,  or  BALE,  the  capital  of  the  Snrka 
canton  of  the  same  name,  contains  witliin  its  walla  Ae  sito 
of  the  antient  Basilia,  built  by  Valentinian  L  After  the 
destruction  of  Aumista  Rauraeorum  in  a.d.  450,  of  which 
some  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Au^rst  tv  U  ;i<,'U"S  from 
Basel,  this  town  gradually  ro^e  into  consetjuence.  It  early 
became  an  episcopal  see.  In  91 7  the  town  was  destroyed 
by  the  Magyars;  but  although  it  sufiered  at  laloff  dataa 
repeatedly  flram  the  plague,  and  in  19S6  ften  m  tanfble 
earthquake,  which  was  followed  by  a  conflagration  that 
lasted  eight  days,  and  almost  destroyed  the  whole  town, 
yet  it  always  reco\cred  fnnn  these  tlisasters,  and  main- 
tained its  rank  a^s  a  free  nty  of  tlie  German  empire.  Its 
brave  citizens  Micces^slully  resisted  the  surrounding  nobility. 
In  the  year  1460  the  University  of  Basel  was  established, 
after  the  citixens  had  ohtained  permission  bv  a  hnU  from 
Pope  Pius  II.  The  internal  dissensions  which  had  dis- 
tracted it  having  also  subsided.  Basel  was  then  at  the  hei|{ht 
of  its  piiwer,  and  in  t!  f  j  --.  --  >n  of  a  small  territory. 
In  l&Ol  it  entered  the  Swim  ronfe^leMcy,  being  then  thu 
most  flourishing  town  of  Switzerland,  and  an  iniiK)rtant 
trading  place.  Inconsequence  of  the  town  adoMing  (ld87> 
reformed  principles,  the  bishop  left  it,  flmn  wnieh  tine  it 
has  been  entirely  independent  But  down  to  the  latest 
times  its  population  has  gradually  diminished,  whieh  circuin- 
■-'anoe  has  i>cen  partly  a»cnl)ed  to  the  almost  mmplete  exclu- 
sion ot'stran^ens  from  becoming  burghers  of  Ba««l,  and  none 
but  bnrghers  being  ullowcd  to  carry  on  business  in  that  dtjr. 

From  1431  tUl  1448  Basel  was  the  seat  of  a  great  eotin- 
cil.  During  the  sixteenth  eentuvy  numeroas  editiona  of 
Grcelv  and  Latin  authors,  as  well  as  other  works,  were 
printed  in  thi^  town.  In  the  year  179A  the  peace  between 
France  and  Prussia*  wd  Fkiaoe  aad  Spain,  was  candaded 
within  its  walls. 

Basel,  still  the  largest,  though  not  the  roost  populous  and 
the  riekMOt  town  in  Switaerland.  is  situated  in  47"  33'  37'' 
N.  let,  and  about  1*  long.,  at  an  elevatioB  <rf 

about  SOO  feet  above  the  s^ea  le\t-i.  at  the  point  where 
the  Rhino  changes  its  western  into  a  northern  course. 
The  Rhine  divides  it  into  two  parts.  Great  and  Ultlu 
(Grass  and  Klein)  Basel,  which  are  couuer.t*!<i  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  Great  Basel,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine^  is 
built  on  rather  tueven  groaod.  The  whido  town  con 
tahia  iia  honaea,  and  I8JO0  fnhabiluits,  mostly  of  the 
reformed  religion  ■  in  former  times  they  amounted  to 
more  than  twice  that  number.  Some  ])arts  of  the  town 
have  still  an  antient  appearance.  'I'he  streets  of  Great 
Basel  are  mostly  eonfinca  and  oruukiHl ;  in  the  suburbs  an<l 
Little  Basel  they  are  broad  and  regular.  There  are  fifty- 
three  public  fbuntaina  in  th«  town,  manv  adorned  with 
worlta  of  antient  seolpton.  The  fliunlun  in  the  fish- 
market  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  smaller  monuments 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  Switzerland.  Of  the  ehurchee 
the  Miinster  (c.i" inj  Iral ),  which  stands  in  an  elevated  part 
of  the  town,  is  the  mo«t  remarkable.  It  was  built  m  loiy, 
and  contains,  among  other  monuments,  the  tomb  of  Eras- 
mus. Its  two  steeples  sre  ea4^  20S  ten  high.  AdioiniBg 
to  it  is  the  nent  hall  in  whidi  the  eouneU  ef  Basel  mU  m 
sittings,  ana  n  tm  ddaler.  Tbm  tmn'bmm  matmm  tw» 
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ittfe  and  flneljr-omamented  halls.  In  the  annoury  u  the 
mt  of  mail  of  Charles  the  Rash,  a  trophy  of  the  Bur- 
K^ndian  war.  The  town  has  several  fine  public  builduf^. 
amon^  which  are  the  post-offioc,  the  casino,  and  the  theatre, 
built  in  an  elegant  style.  Many  private  houses  equal  in 
beauty  and  internal  cleanliness  those  of  the  best  towns  in 
Europe,  and  remind  us  of  Holland.  The  citizens  of  Basel 
aie  remarkable,  above  all  others  in  Switzerland,  for  grave 
deportment  and  business-like  habits. 

The  Pfalz  (Palatium).  near  the  Munster,  which  ia  a  ter- 
race raised  on  a  wall  seventy-five  feet  above  the  Rhine,  and 
planted  with  horse-chestnut  trees,  commands  a  beautiful 
prospect  of  the  river,  the  town,  and  the  country.  Besides 
the  university  Basel  has  many  establishments  of  education. 
The  evangelical  misfioTU-seminar  (missionary  college), 
established  in  1816,  has  already  its  stations  in  southern 
Russia  and  in  India.  Of  the  several  public  and  private 
hbraries,  the  university  library  is  the  most  remarkable,  and 
contains  a  collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  wood- 
cuts by  Holbein.  There  is  a  botanical  garden,  and  several 
charitable  institutions  for  people  of  all  ages. 

The  transit  trade  employs  many  hands.  Business  in  bills  of 
exchange,  and  the  vine  and  book  trade  are  also  considerable. 
About  5000  looms  are  employed  in  manufacturing  silk  rib- 
bons. The  paper  of  Basel  was  formerly  more  celebrated,  as 
there  was  less  cx)mpctitiun.  There  are  likewise  large  tan- 
neries, tobacco  manufactories,  &c. 

Basel  is  the  birthplaceofEuler,  of  James,  John,  and  Daniel 
Bernouilli,  and  of  Buxtorf.  It  contends  with  the  Bavarian 
towns  of  Oriinstadt  and  Augsburg  for  being  the  birthplace 
of  Holbein.  {Communication  from  Ziirich,  SwitzerUuuL) 

BASEL.  COUNCIL  OF.    [See  Councils.] 

BASEMENT,  in  architecture,  is  the  lowest  story  of  a 
building,  forming  the  base  of  a  private  house  or  public  edi- 


fice.  This  feature  of  a  building  should  posseu  externally 

the  character  of  strength ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  designs 
of  Palladio,  and  the  other  great  masters  of  the  Italian 
school,  we  find  that  the  basement  has  a  massive  appearance, 
capable  of  sustaining  the  order  or  orders  which  are  often 
placed  above  it.  In  edifices  used  as  dwellings  the  baMmenC 
18  high ;  but  in  churches  and  other  pubUc  buildings  it  is 
usually  kept  low.  Some  basements  are  as  high  in  propor- 
tion as  the  floor  or  story  placed  above  it,  while  others  are  not 
more  than  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  height.  The  proportiona 
of  basements  vary  according  to  the  conveniences  reqmred 
in  the  lower  story,  or  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  floor 
or  floors  which  they  may  support.  Sir  William  Chambers, 
in  his  Civil  Architecture,  gives  rules  for  the  proportions  of 
the  parts  forming  the  characteristic  features  of  the  base- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  be  admits  that '  the  proportions 
of  these  basements  are  not  fixed,'  but  depend  chiefly  on  the 
nature  of  the  apartments  forming  the  ground-floor.  '  In 
Italy.'  he  says,  *  where  the  summer  habiutions  are  very 
freouently  on  that  floor,  the  basements  are  sometimes  very 
bign.  At  the  palace  of  the  Porti,  in  Vicenta,  the  height 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  order  placed  thereon ;  and  at  the 
Thiene,  in  the  same  city,  its  height  exceeds  two-thirds  of 
that  of  the  order,  although  it  be  almost  of  a  sufficient  eleva- 
tion to  contain  two  stones ;  bat  at  the  Villa  Capra  and  at 
the  I>oco  Arsieri,  botn  near  Viccnza,  tne  basement  is  only 
half  the  height  of  the  order,  because  in  both  these  the 
ground-floor  consists  of  nothing  but  offices.'  v7Vea/u«  on 
Civil  Architecture,  by  Sir  Wilham  Chambers.)  These  four 
works  enumerated  present  diflierent  proportions,  and  are  all 
from  the  designs  of  Palladio. 

The  edifice  at  Whitehall,  to  which  we  have  frequently 
referred,  and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  have 
both  a  low  basement   In  basements  the  masonry  is  usually 
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[Whitehall,  London,  from  a  dtawinK  Kccurately  mraiurcil  nod  drlincntrd,  hj  Mr.  Wnilam  Bamct,  MehltfCL] 


1.  llaluUndc.    a.  Curnice.  3.  Frlru. 

rusticated  and  set  upon  a  plinth,  on  which  there  is  some- 
times a  moulded  base  ;  the  up]>er  part  of  the  basement  is 
surmounted  writh  a  broad  band,  under  which,  at  times, 
mouldings  are  employed.  A  cornice  is  also  used  occa- 
sionally instead  of  the  band. 

In  the  beautiful  pal.ices  of  Rome  and  Florence  the  base- 
Bents  are  Haely  proporlioaod.   For  geometrical  representa- 


4.  ArchilraT«.  S.  Band.   C.  BaMOMiiL 

tions  of  these  buildings  we  refer  to  the  architectural  work 
of  MM.  Percier  et  Lafontaine.  entitled  Palait  de  Rome  d 
de  Florence.  The  published  designs  of  Palladio.  Vignols. 
and  Scamozsi.  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the 
student  in  architecture. 

In  the  edifices  of  antiquity  tne  basement  is  usually  low, 
and  intvnded  to  support  an  order  of  columns.   The  mooii' 
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menu  of  Lysicratcs  and  Philopappiu  at  Athens  are,  how- 
ever, example!^  of  hi^h  ba^enieati. 
BASHA.    [Si:e  Pasha.] 

BASHa:^  iV^i  ai«l  W/an  /erta*  totl),  is  called  by  the 

»  T  T  T 

Septuagint  Bamfi>,  bv  Ettaebhu  BMaiTnc.  by  Josephus  and 

Ptolemy  BaroKii'rt  (BatariBcal.  T\\e  last  form  arose  from 
the  Aramajan  pronunciation  ]r\^  Balkan,  for  ^3  Haihan, 
in  Samaritan  ]*in^  Hathanin.  BaiihaD  belonjjed  to  Giicad 
in  the  widest  sen^e  (Job.  xiii.  30,  31).  but  m  a  stricter  ken»e 
it  was  distinguished  from  and  situated  to  the  north  of  Gilead 
(Joft,  xvii.  U  5,  XX.  8:2  Kion  x.  33j  Uicab  viL  14  ). 
Baahan  eompraacndeil  Golan  and  ita  temtorjr  (Dent  iv.  43 ; 
•los.  xxi.  27),  and  bordered  in  the  north  up  n  I'l  •  Sjrian 
districts  Geshuri  and  Maachathi  in  the  south  n  i\\a.  not 
reach  to  the  river  Jablwk.  (IViit.  iii.  13-16.)  Ila  western 
l>oiindary  was  the  Jordan,  and  the  ca<<tcrn  limits  are  unde- 
fliied.  Bashm  or  Bataniea  is  nuw  called  FA  Bottein  ur 
Belad  Mrbadt  a  <UaUtct  aouth  of  Dicholan  and  west  of 
Rantan.  Saattm  and  Bnrekfaaidt  bave  d«aeiibcd  in  tbair 
travels  the  geolosy  of  El  Hnlfm'n. 

Bashan  was  a  kingdom  under  Atuoritish  soverei{»ns  who 
resided  in  Ashtaroth  ami  in  Edrci.  (D.-ut.  i.  4  ;  .los.  ix.  10, 
xii.  4.)  Oe  was  the  last  lung  of  the  Amoritish  dynasty. 
In  the  battle  of  Edrei,  alwnt  the  year  I4S2  n.c.,  the  Israel- 
itaa  anolB  Og,  vith  hU  aona,  and  all  hii  people,  nndl  then 
waanone  left  alhv ;  and  ther  poHwnod  hUtand.  (Num.  xxi 
33-35.)  Moses  gave  Bashan  unto  the  half  tribe  of  Man as.seh 
(Deut.  iii.  13),  r.c.  14jl.  At  tlie  commencement  of  the 
Christian  jera  Bashan  bclonj^cd  to  the  totrarchia  of  Thi- 
lippus  (Joseph.  Antiquit.xs,  10.  1,  xviii.  4,  6;  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  6.  3),  and  afterwards  to  the  tetrarchta  of  Agrippa  II. 
C^^iUitgiitl.  XX.  7*  L)  The  ftrtile  pUuna  of  Baahan  pradoiced. 
taen  of  such  onoonnion  statDre,  fhat  it  was  calted  the 
land  of  giants.  (Deut  iii.  13.)  The  oaks,  sheep,  and  o\en 
were  proverbially  Rne.  (I»a.  ii.  13:  Ezek.  xxvi  .  6  ;  Zach. 
xi,  -2;  compare  Jer.  1.  19:  Mich.  vii.  14  ;  Dout,  xxxii.  14; 
Ps.  xxii.  13— in  the  English  Bible  verse  12.  but  in  Hebrew 
verse  J  3.)  These  plains  are  intersected  by  basalt  ridges, 
which  ate  nrolongations  of  the  Antilibanua,  the  mountains 
of  wbieh  being  higher  than  Zton  are  alhiaed  to  in  Pialni 
Ixviii.  13,  16;  'The  hill  of  Gofl  is  as  the  hill  of  Bashan ; 
uii  high  hill  as  the  hill  of  Bashan.  Why  leap  ye.  ^e  hi^h 
hills?  this  is  the  hill  whicii  God  desireth  to  awell  in;  yea, 
the  Lord  will  dwell  in  it  for  over.'  It  appears  from  various 
ruins  that  tfa*  towns  of  Bashan  were  clliMl]rlMUlt  00  heights. 
Ponhyitat  was  n  native  of  Bstinwa . 

bABITEIC  Tin.ANDS,  a  etoster  of  five  iskmda  and  fam 
rooky  islet*,  lyinj?  between  Luzon,  the  great  Phil^mine 
island,  and  Formosa,  between  '20'^  and  21°  N.  lat.,  and  in 
1  2-.*"  E.  lon<;.  Tlie  live  islands,  which  are  inhabited,  were 
named  by  Dampier,  who  visited  tlicm.  Hashee,  Orange, 
Groat,  Ilenmouth,  and  Grafton  Islands.  The  name  of 
Baaheo  «n  ipven  in  eoniaqMinoe  of  the  addiction  of  the 
natives  to  flwnse  of  a  spirituoos  liquor  which  tliej  distil 
from  rice  and  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  to  which 
liquor  the  name  of  Hashee  is  applied.  The  inhabitant'?  are 
a  stronf^  athletic  race,  ven.'  inofl'ensive  in  tlieir  manners. 
Dampier  gives  a  favourable  account  of  their  civility. 

The  Spaniards  were  induced  to  take  possession  oftiiese 
islands  in  1783.  flmn  obaennng  tliat  the  inhabitants  were 
aeenstomed  to  wear  tiuek  i^Tden  wire  as  an  ornanient 
The  metal  of  which  this  wire  was  tnado  is  washed  down 
from  the  mountains  by  the  torrents  in  the  rainy  season. 
The  medium  of  exchange  in  these  inlands  formerly  was  iron, 
but  the  natives  have  sinoe  learned  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals  fkoin  tiieir  European  neighbours. 

Ite  govtraor  restdes.  with  a  snail  eatabliahiBmt  of 
loUKers  and  eeotesiasties,  on  Otafton  Island,  on  the  western 
aide  of  which  is  a  good  anchoring  g^round.  The  islands  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  water,  and  produce  sugar-canes, 
plantains,  yam>i,  antl  other  vegetables.  They  likewise  con- 
tain numerous  Hocks  of  goats,  and  a  great  abundance  of 
bogs. 

(Dampier'a  FofflifSf ;  Ifeares*  VvnagttoNootka&mnd; 
VamBton's  Ea^  Jnaia  Oasetteer.) 

BASHKIRS,  or  more  correctly  BASHKURS  Thi. 

?rovince  of  Orenburg,  which  lies  between  the  provinces  of 
'obolsk,  Perm,  Vjatka,  Kasan,  Ssimbirsk,  SsaratolT,  and 
Astrocban,  and  adjoins  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ural,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Orenburg,  and. 
is  bordered  by  the  Caspian,  is  se|iaiated  from  the  steppe  of  the 
Kirgis-Coaaaclu  by  the  Ural,  Ui,aadOb]r,  and  is  principally 


inhabited  bv  what  arc  termed  military  tribes.  The  Orenburg 
hne  extends  2000  vci  sts  (about  1 325  miles)  from  Sverino- 
golovsk  to  Gurjew,  meeting  the  boundary  of  Siberia  in  the 
north  and  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  in  the  south.  This  line, 
by  which  the  Russian  provinces  are  separated  fW>m  the 
K  irgis-Cossaeli  territory,  describes  at  the  same  time  a  zig- 
xag,  of  which  Svcrinogolov>,k,  Qisk,  and  Guijtw  Torm  the 
prominent  points  on  the  Kirizir,  side.  TIk<  t>ccupuUoi»  and 
maintenance  of  tins  Ime  is  the  principal  duty  assigned  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoming  proviaces,  the  Otssacks  of 
Orenburg  and  the  Ural,  the  Ba.sbkirs.  MeshltihuHes,  and 
Teptais,  in  eoi^unetion  with  twelve  battalions  of  infsntrr. 
a  por^tn  of  whom  are  settled  as  eotontsti  in  these  regions. 
In  maps  this  line  appears  to  be  an  uninterrupted  ^^eries  of 
forts;  in  I'ai  t,  most  cl'  the  settleiuonts  along  it  arc  tcrim^d 
kreposts,  or  forts,  though  they  are  nothing  but  ordinary 
open  villages  ;  nor  arc  there  more  than  two  or  three  spots, 
besides  Orenburg,  which  possess  either  walls  or  ditehea. 
liie  eolonies  of  Coesaeka  sm  placed  between  these  kreposts, 
and  the  eominunleation  between  dwm  is  liept  up  by  means 
of  piquets  and  patrole?!,  stationed  at  intervals  of  t.vo  or 
three  miles  from  each  other,  at  .siijiial  posts  covered  wiili 
straw.  Independently  of  a  few  tracts  held  by  the  cro.vn, 
or  by  Cossacks,  nobles,  manufacturers,  or  private  persons, 
the  whole  of  the  province  of  Orenburg,  and  some  portions 
of  the  adjacent  provinces. beking  to  the  Bashkirs;  setting 
aside  the  political  sobdivirton  of  their  territory  into  eireles, 
it  is  distributed  into  cantons,  clanships,  jurtes,  and  vdhi^ef. 
The  cantons  are  twelve  in  number;  of  these  the  three  first 
and  smallest  he  within  the  province  ol'  Perm,  and  an  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  eleventh  within  that  of  Vjatka. 
According  to  their  present  constitution,  each  canton,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  duties  which  its  inhabitants  have  todia^ 
eharge  in  the  field,  is  subject  to  a  Bashldr  elder ;  but  in  all 
other  respects  they  are  under  tin?  regular  civil  authorities. 
In  this  particular  their  conalitution  varies  from  the  Cossack 
system,  though  they  stand  on  tlie  same  footing  as  the  latter 
With  regard  to  rank  and  duties.  It  U  difficult  to  say  from 
what  source  the  Bashkirs  derive  their  descent ;  thev  are 
Mohammedan  Sunnitea.  Vfttk.  the  Tartar  dialect,  call  taem- 
selves  Ba*hkvr$,  shave  theif  Iwads.  wear  a  small  test  termi- 
nating  in  a  point  behind,  a  hig  i  t1  it  rrowned  cap,  an  outer 
garment  like  an  Asiatic  sleeping-rolje  with  a  girdle,  and  carry 
a  iiike  and  bow  and  quiver  :  tlio.se  who  arc  able  to  obtain  a 
sabre,  wear  it;  but  flre-armi>  are  a  rarity  among  them, 
altlioagh  one-half  of  such  as  are  upon  active  service  are 
inquired  to  provide  themselves  with  tbem.  little  is  known 
of  the  history  of  these  people,  for  we  hate  scarcely  any 
record  of  thetn  before  the  date  of  their  subjection  by  the 
Czar  John  the  Terrible.  There  existH,  howe%'er,  a  trailition 
among  them,  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  Kui  ititi's,  :l 
Mongolian  race,  who  hve  about  the  banks  of  tlie  Irkutsk, 
and  that  their  ancestors  were  driven  out  hj  invaders  from  the 
south,  and,  uViog  a  south-westertTflomie  acteaa  the  Ural 
mountains,  settled  in  the  v%inity  w  those  mountains.  The 
received  opinion, however,  is.  that  they  are  a  remnant  if  rhi- 
Nogay -Tartars,  though  most  Asiatics  call  them  '  Isbtiaks  ; 
and  suine,  again,  consider  them  to  be  the  '  Basb-uru'  (Bam- 
bypy,  Russ.).  great  thieves  or  good-for-nothing  fellows,  who 
remained  behind  when  the  Nogaya  abandoned  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Ural  mounuins  and  settled  farther  in  Asia. 
Phvsically  and  psychologically  there  is,  at  all  events,  unde- 
niable evidence  that  the  Bashkirs  form  a  race  be^vcctl  the  Fins 
and  Turks:  the  Fin,  indeed,  has  a  decided  Mongolian  cast 
of  features,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Bashkirs,  after 
all.  are  of  Turoo-Mongolian  ongin.  The  land  which  tbey 
inhabit  is  fiiU  of  mountains  and  forests,  rivers,  streams,  and 
lakes,  luxuriant  pastaitM,  and  an  inealouiable  store  of  anh> 
terraneous  wealth,  if  that  can  indnsd  he  called  snb«er> 
raneous  wealth  which  lies  so  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
that  the  largest  masses  of  gold  which  have  ever  been  found, 
and  of  whieh  the  heaviest  weighs  288  ounces  3  grains,  have 
been  met  with  immediately  below  the  grass.  The  climate 
ia  in  general  IfaDe  and  healthy,  though  the  winter  is  long 
and  somewhat  severe.  The  expanse  of  waste  along  the 
eastern  frontier,  however,  render*  Ae  efimato  in  that  dii«e- 
tion  inhospitable.  The  summer  is  exceedingly  hot,  an<l  its 
heats  convert  the  Buran  or  whirlwind,  which  prevails  when 
the  thermometer  stands  above  97"  of  Fahrenheit,  into  a 
dreadful  scourge,  by  which  numbers  of  human  beings  lose 
their  lives.  This  sirocco  is  ahnost  insupportable,  from  the 
dust  and  heat  by  wliiehit  is acconpanied ;  but  itdoea  not 
spread  in  to  the  interior  of  1k»  eovntcy.  The  amMint  of  the 
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Buhkir  male  population  appears,  according  fo  KfititAlltftll, 

to  have  been  106.1 7fi  in  1754,  but  no  very  accurate  emime- 
ration  theo  exiabid.  At  present,  the  twelve  Basbkir  can- 
tons  coBtm  IBMjm  nalM,  vii.:— 

 Hal-* 

OatiMmUiUijri 

UniiOT  air* 


Pri»«t»i. 

68.6i7 

7-.',92l 

34.140 

84.134 

S,8M 

m,m 

This  enumeration  does  not  incluae  tbfl  Heshuhures,  wliu 
inhabit  flra  oaotoos  of  their  own,  the  Teptars.  who  form  two 
ragioMnti,  or  the  otfrar  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Oren- 
burg :  neither  does  it  comprise  the  Bushkars,  who  have  mi- 
grated to  Ssaratoff,  and  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Unil.  The  Baslikirs  do  not  pay  any  tax, 
bat  they  are  bound  to  provide  post-horses,  supply  men 
fbr  tha  ftontier-cordons,  and  hold  themselves  ready  for 
anj  ftreign  Mrfiet.  Their  liability  to  serve  begins  at  the 
•go  of  Mvonloon,  and  doaos  with  Oat  of  ibrty-flve.  Thosie 
in  the  remoter  cantons  have  a  journey  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  miles  to  perfbrm  before  they  reach  the  frontier  line, 
where  they  either  bivouac,  or  c  under  mud  huts,  friim  the 
16th  of  May  to  the  1 6th  of  November,  during  which  interval 
only  dM  inroads  of  Ae  Kirgises  are  to  be  apprehended. 
Tbmr  naj  on  jOiiB  aartiea  it  but  one  nmble  (about  lid) 
vioatbfy. 

Great  injustice  natt  been  done  to  the  Bashkir;  a  summer^* 
residence  in  his  society  would  go  far  to  correct  the  bad  opi- 
nion eniertaiiied  of  him.  In  spite  of  every  eflfort  made  by 
the  governinent  itself,  he  is  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  sub- 
al  tern  authorities ;  and  his  worst  vice  is  that  of  horse-stealing. 
He  does  not  much  rqfaid  an  oath  sworn  upon  the  JCbran ; 
bat  the  '  gnmus,*  or  oath,  wbieh  lie  takes  over  the  grsm  of 

his  elder,  is  held  inviolably  sacred.  The  Bashkirs  are  good 
hi>rsi!incn,  but  liuliiyLieiit  soldiers.  They  cherish  an  invo- 
tcKitc  hatred  ar;;iiiist  the  Cossack*,  w  horn  tliey  fxcelbnth 
in  courage  and  muscular  power;  and  though  the  expertest 
of  bowmen  (for  tbqr  rarely  miss  a  mark  at  forty  paceii  dis- 
tanee).  their  we«|Mne  m  infMoc  to  those  of  the  tiibes  in 
the  Caneasfam  teriitoriea.  In  battle,  the  Bashkir  nsualhr 
brint;s  his  quiver,  which  hanes  behind,  in  front  of  bis  breast, 
takes  t\v>)  arrows  between  his  teeth,  and  lays  two  others 
upon  his  bow,  which  he  dis<  harpes  one  after  ihi-  otluT  with 
great  rapidity.  When  at!arkin|j;,  he  presses  down  cloc>c  upon 
nis  horse,  ru':ibes  with  hidi  »us  yells  upon  his  foe,  his  arms 
and  nedi  bare.  and»  after  he  has  shot  his  four  arrows^  thrusts 
impetaoosff  at  Urn  with  lanee  hi  rset.  The  Bashkir  horse 
is  in  some  esteem:  it  is  smull,  stroni;.  and  rlurablc  :  but  not 
to  be  compared,  in  general,  with  the  Co>><;i:  k  uml  Iv  ilniix  k 
breeds.  Tlie  majority  of  tbispeople  subsist  by  ic;uii)t/  r^ude, 
and  a  few  by  agriculture.  They  pass  the  winter  in  villages, 
living  in  clean  wcnden  cabins ;  but  in  summer  not  a  soul  is 
to  be  found  in  them;  all  are  abroad  with  their  bsrds  in  the 
open  field,  dwelltn^  under  tents  of  ftlt.  Aepsfed  horses* 
milk  and  '  kr;it,'  a  kind  of  cheese  as  hard  as  stone,  form 
iheir  principal  fcwxl ;  and  they  never  fail  to  take  a  slock  of 
the  latter  with  them,  which  they  steep  in  water,  when  they 
go  upon  service.  It  serves  them  ibr  a  length  of  time  instead 
of  bread  or  other  food.  Some  of  them  are  great  sporumen, 
for  tbejr  have  fsme  in  superabuodanea ;  ana  the  use  of  the 
falcon  «  common  among  them. 

Tlu'ir  cu-itonis  imd  liatnts  ;ire  if  Tartar  oripin,  with  the 
exception  of  the  female  dress,  which  is  evidently  Finnic  : 
their  higb-priest  resides  at  Ufa ;  they  have  no  longer  any 
military  ebisftains,but  for  nearly  a  century  past  have  shown 
themsdves  good  subjects  of  the  Russian  crown.  In  dispo- 
•lition,  tbev  are  faitbfbl,  docile,  and  ready  to  oblige ;  and 
the  traveller  may  range  across  the  country  with  as  much 
sseority  as  alon;;  tin:  safe>t  road  in  F.urujjc.  The  ukase  uf 
1833,  by  declaring  them  owners  of  the  gold-mines  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  upon  payment  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  jpiodnce  to  the  orown,  has  mduced  private  indi- 
Tiduals  to  take  leaass  of  neatly  every  inch  of  the  land  In  diat 
quarter,  on  the  simple  condition  of  paying  the  Bashkir  land- 
lord another  tenth  by  way  of  rent.  (Extracted  from  a 
Reptrt  madt  by  Dr.  Dahl  nf  Orenburg,  imFtbniarift  1834.) 

BASIL,  in  botany.    [See  OcYuru.] 

BASIL,  BASILI'US.  Bishopof  Aacyra.  a.d.  33S,wa.4  or- 
dained to  thaioffloe  by  tlie  bishops  of  the  Eusebian  partv  in 
the  room  of  tfaieoOus,  whom  they  had  deposed  ;  but  Basil 
was  himself  SMOinnunicated  and  his  ordination  annulled  in 
the  Council flfflsidioa  in  347,  though  be  stiU  retained  the  see. 
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disputed  successfully  against  Photinus.  Hs  wa.s  one  of  xVt 
greatest  enemies  to  the  Arians,  but  was  still  considerwl  a> 
the  head  of  the  Scmi- Arians,  who  maintained  that  the  Sen 
was  similar  to  the  Father  in  his  essence,  not  by  nature,  but 
by  a  peculiar  privilege.  This  opinion  Bai8  not  only  mailH 
uinsd.  but  Kooniisa  to  be  established  by  s  eouneil  held  at 
Aneyra  in  the  year  95S ;  and  enbsequently  defended  it  both 
at  Sc'leucoia  anrl  Constantinople  against  the  Rixloxians 
and  Acaciaiis,  by  whom,  after  being  charged  with  manj 
crimes,  he  was  de|iosed  in  360.  St.  Jeroui.'  iiitorms  us  thait 
Basil  wrote  a  book  agsinst  Marcellus,  his  predecessor,  a 
7y«atk0  m  PirgimUif,  md  some  other  smaller  pieces,  of 
which  no  remains  are  extant.  (See  also  Suidaa,  Banlehu 
Ancyranut.)  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of 
learning  and  eloquence. 

Mor6ri  says,  although  Ba.sil  is  placed  by  some  at  the  bead 
of  the  Semi-Arians,  yet  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  he  was 
deemed  a  heretic.  St.  Basil  speaks  of  him  as  a  Catholie 
bishop,  and  Alhanasius,  in  bis  book  <^ '  Synods,'  oonfeases 
that  Basil  of  Ancyra.  and  those  of  his  party,  did  not  diSer 
from  those  who  professed  the  consubstantiality  except  in 
words,  and  therefore  Hilary  and  I'hilastrius  call  the  bishops 
of  the  Council  of  Sinnium  held  against  Photinus,  of  which 
Basil  of  Ancvra  was  the  chief,  orthodox  bishops. 

(See  Morcri,  Dictionnaire  Hittori^,  fol.  Par.  I  '59.  torn, 
ii.  pp.  154,155 ;  Chalmers'  Biogr.  DteHon.  vol.  ii.  p.  M.) 

BASIL,  or  BASILI'US  (BaoOuuic,  Basileius), commonly 
called  ST.  BASIL,  and  on  account  of  his  learning  and  piety 
surnaiued  the  Great,  was  born  at  Cmsaroa  in  Cappadocia, 
in  the  year  'M6  ;  Lardner  say.s  in  the  year  328,  or  329.  His 
fattier  was  named  Basilius,  and  his  mother  Emmeleia.  In 
his  earlier  years  he  received  inatruotion  from  his  father,  hot 
went  afterwards  and  studied  at  Antioeh  and  CSonslaatinopIc 
under  the  famous  Libanius,  accorrling  to  some  modem 
writers.  Cnjsarea  (whether  the  Cffisarea  of  Cappadocia  or 
that  of  Palestine  seenis  uncertain)  is  also  nuiitioned  as  one 
of  the  places  where  Basil  studied.  That  ho  did  study  at 
Constantinople,  and  aflerwaids  Went  to  Athens,  appean 
certain ;  but  it  does  not  appear  so  clear  that  Libanius  was 
his  master :  he  seems  rstber  to  have  been  bis  Ibllow-sttMient 
(See.  however,  the  letter^  of  Biisil  and  Lihanius.  \o^4, 
1602.)  At  Athens  IJasil  formed  a  close  intimacy  with 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  He  returned  to  his  native  country 
about  the  year  355,  and  taught  rhetoric.  Some  time 
after  this  b«  travelled  into  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  te 
visit  the  monsiteries  of  those  countries,  when  he  found  the 
lives  of  the  monks  so  exemplary,  that  he  reeolvcd,  upon 
his  rr'urn  home,  to  follow  their  example,  and  acconlins  y 
he  iusututed  an  order  of  monastic  life  in  the  provnu* 
of  Poiitus.  Eusebius,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  bishopric 
of  Ceesarea  in  3G2,  conferred  the  order  of  priesthood  upon 
Basil,  who  some  time  after,  upon  some  dnmenee  with  the 
bishop,  retired  to  the  solitude  of  bis  monastery,  but  was  ie> 
eoneti«l  to  him  about  three  years  after,  and  inew  to  so  great 
a  reputation,  that,  upon  Eusebius's  death  in  the  year  370,  he 
was  chosen  his  successor.  It  was  with  some  reluctance  that 
lie  accented  this  diffllity,  but  no  sooner  was  he  rai&e-d  ts 
it  than  the  Emperor  Valens  began  to  perseoute  bim  hnraMic 
he  refused  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians,  of  whidi,  in- 
deed, he  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  were  strenuous  opponents. 
V'alcnt  came  twice  to  Csesarea,  and  finding  himself  unable 
to  inHiiem  e  Basil,  determined  to  drive  him  from  that  plare. 
Ho  ceascil,  however,  at  length,  to  molest  Basil,  who  naw 
began  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  a>- 
imion  between  the  eastern  and  western  ehurcAms,«]uch  hsd 
been  divided  upon  some  pointa  of  fbith,  and  in  regard  to 
Mclelius  and  Paulinus,  two  bishops  of  Antioeh.  The  western 
churches  acknowledged  Paulinus  for  the  legal  bishop,  but 
would  hold  no  communion  with  Meletius.  who  was  suppiirie  l 
by  the  eastern  churches;  but  all  his  efforts  wore  ineflectual, 
this  dispute  not  l>eini^  terminated  tin  nine  months  after  his 
death.  Bssil  was  alM  engaged  in  some  contests  relating  ts 
Ae  division  whteh  die  emperot  had  made  of  Cappadorts 
into  two  provinces.  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Tyana,  tl>e  m*- 
tro^lis  ot  the  new  province.  » ished  to  exteivl  it«  limit', 
which  Basil  opposed.  The  little  Milage  of  Z.uirne  w&« 
the  chief  object  of  dispute,  and,  to  securu  it,  St.  &isu  oonsli- 
tuted  it  into  a  bishopric,  which  he  gave  to  his  friend  Gregory 
of  Naziansus;  but  Antbimus  took  possession  before  faimtsad 
'  St  Gregory,  who  loved  peace,  retired  tmm  the  plaee.  St 
Basil  had  likewise  ».omo  dis|nites  with  F.ust.ithius  and 
ApolUoaria  [see  ApollinarisJ,  against  both  of  whom  b» 
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^  ui  ftot,  1m  look  a  part  ia  noit  «r  tk9  owtsprar* 
of  his  age.  Hediad  January  I,  379,  Ua  aontitartioii 

beirif;  much  iiupain-d  by  tlie  aii-tt  ritie^  of  r  monasttic  life. 
Ba^il  (see  Suidas)  hod  Iwur  brwllMsni,  Ur«tgory,  buiiop  of 
Nvsi^a,  Pefter,  alao  a  Inihop,  and  two  othaw  who  baaame 
monk*. 

Cava  has  given  a  list  of  St.  Basil's  works.  Lardnar  s^a 
nanjr  vritioga  hava  baan  aaeribed  to  him  without  ground. 
Several  of  hia  datadiod  piaees  were  printad  helbra  vm  year 

1500;  but  the  first  edition  of  the  whole  works,  in  Greek, 
.»sued  from  the  press  of  Prob«niu8,  fol.  Bacel,  1632,  with 
a  preface  by  Era^muk.  The  be»l  edition  is  that  wlucli 
was  pubiuihed  by  the  Bvnedicttnes  of  the  CoDj^regation 
oif  St.  Mawr,  fiwaak  and  Latin,  in  3  vaU.  foho,  Paha, 
1 781-30 :  the  two  lint  under  die  cava  of  Pice  Qainiar }  the 
third,  oiler  Gamier's  death,  by  PAre  Ifaran.  Oamier  took 
great  pains  in  distinguishitit^  the  spurious  from  the  genuine 
works  of  bt  Basil.  M.  Herman,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
puhlitihed  a  Li/<t  of  St.  Bcuil,  2  vols.  4to.  Par.  1764. 

Synoellus  {Ckrom^.  p.  303)  ascribes  to  Basil  a  new  re- 
cMiaiaB  of  tha  Stplmgiittt  vlneh  he  says  was  done  with 
great  can.  The  correspoadence  of  Labanius  and  Basilius 
i»  printed  in  the  edition  of  the  Kpistle*  qf  Libanius,  by  J.  C. 
"Wolf,  Amst  1738,  1  vol.  fol.  Though  Libanius  was  not  a 
Christian,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  disturbed  thu  gotxl 
understanding  between  Basil  and  the  schoolmaster  of  A ii- 
iiooh.  Basil  sent  Xibanius  various  Cappadocian  scholars  with 
letters  of  racominendatioo.  (See  Letten,  1580,  1 582, 1 594.) 

(Sec  Cave's  Hittory  of  the  Fathtra  of  the  Churek,  fol. 
l»nd.  1683,  pp.  216-270 ;  l/loriri.  DieHonitaire  Hutorique, 
torn.  ii.  fol.  Par.  1759,  p.  15-2  ;  Lardncr's  Credibility  nf  the 
Gomel  Uutoni,  pt.  2,  vol.  vt.  pp.  U2-126 ;  Cbaimers's  Bio- 
l^^rf  Dmmars,  toL  iL  pw  94;  Snidaa.  JMtw  nf 

BASIL.  MONKS  OF  ST.  mm  St.Baia,1iiilM>p  of 
Casarea,  retired  into  Puntus,  about  the  year  358,  for  the  con- 
venience ot  hniiseit  and  his  followers  he  founded  a  monas- 
Xt;v)',  to  which  he  ga\c  a  written  rule  for  its  regulation,  the 
first  of  the  kind  that  had  appeared,  and  whieh  waa  soon 
adapted  in  numerous  other  monasteries.  This  rolo  ahortly 
snaad  iisolf  over  the  East,  and.  according  to  the  fanaialitjr 
of  writers,  was  not  very  long  in  passing  to  tha  Waat.  Those 
who  adopted  it  styled  themselves  of  liie  order  of  St.  Basil ; 
and  bt.  Basil  s  Rule  was.  in  fact,  the  parent  of  that  which 
was  afterwards  Iraraed  by  St.  Benedict.  (See  Schlosser  s 
remarks  on  Basil,  Uuivenuthuioriache  Uebersicht,  Hac. 
3  Th.  3  Abth.) 

Dom  Ajnboiuo  Clavel,  the  fipaidah  aunaliat  of  this  Order 
iAntigunkd  d$  ta  Relig.  y  Regl.  d»  8.  BadUo,  e.  viii.  §  2), 
says  that  Basil's  Rule  wab  approved  and  confinueil  by  Pope 
Liberius  in  the  same  year  in  wluch  it  wai  written  and  pub- 
li->hed,  A.D.  363 ;  afterwards  by  Mjveral  other  popes;  and 
was,  m  a  later  age  of  the  Chunh,  revised  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  who,  about  1573,  united  llw  nligious  of  this  order  in 
Itaift  Spain. and  Sicily  into  one  ooogngation.  The  abrid*,'- 
mcDt  or  this  Rule  made  by  Cardinal  Besiarion,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Eugene  IV.,  and  approved  by  Gregory  Xlll.. 
was  also  confirmed  by  Popes  Clement  Vlll.,  Paul  V.,  and 
Alexander  VIL 

Mordri  gives  1057  as  the  date  when  the  order  was  intro- 
duoed  in  the  West.  St.  Saviour,  at  Messina,  is  now  con- 
aidered  as  its  chief  monastery  in  the  West.  The  monks  of 
St.  Basil  in  Spain  follow  the  Greek,  thoie  of  Italy  the  Latin 
ritual.  The  Greek  uiouks  are  chietly  ul  iluj  nrJer,  wliieh 
exists  to  a  great  extent  in  Russia;  though  in  Uiat  country, 
if  we  may  rely  on  l>r.  King,  tlie  monks  have  deviated  from 
their  origiaai  Bula.  Ua  s^jra*  'Basil  ia  gaoeraUy  hwked 
itpon  aa  nia  fbuadar  o#  llw  ocdar  of  laooka  fhieh  exists  in 
Russia,  though,  in  truth,  their  Rules,  at  least  those  they 
observe  at  present,  aru  taken  from  several  different  persons ; 
as  Ephruim  ot  Ede>sa,  Gregory,  Chrysostom,  &c.'  (See 
Hist.  df»  Urdreit  Jlomuliques,  4lo,  Par.  1714,  torn.  i.  pp. 
174-238,  where  eugraviiigs  will  be  found  of  the  dresses 
voni  by  both  mooka  and  bum  of  tbia  ardor  in  tbenapeotivo 
oountries;  MatiA  iHelinmiaim  FHHuriqiie,  §A.  Par.  1749, 
tom.  li.  p.  1 54  ;  King's  Ritet  and  Ceretmniet  qf  the  Oirceft 
Church  in  Ruttia,  4to.  Loud.  1772.  p.  365.) 

The  order  of  St.  Basil  was  never,  that  wu  know  of,  intro- 
duced into  England ;  though  Sir  Roger  Twysdon,  in  bis 
£is«  of  thi'  Monasttc  State,  p.  5  (as  quoiBd  by  Tanner,  Pref. 
to  JihtiL  Mmmt,  p.  iL)  aaya.  *Tba  aonka  of  Bangor  were 
atiaBofBoMUirMtof  it*  The  genuine 
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itwriffil  itmiFt  Dov  ha  InMii  vm  intfaiirilv  vkiflli  mi 
Mliadoa. 

BASI'LICA  (Jia<,.\  uca,  lia«i^iKo(  vAfios).  This  term  de- 
notes a  collection  or  dijjest  of  llie  Corpus  Junt  of  Justmian, 
translated  frutu  the  uhj^inal  Latin  into  the  Greek  language. 
This  work  wa;s  commenced  and  brought  to  its  present  ststa 
during  latter  part  of  the  ninth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  eentutaa*  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Greek 
Emperors  of  Constantinople.  The  design  of  redueing  the 
laws  of  Justinian  into  one  Greek  book  from  the  several 
Latin  eoUet  tions  m  whu  h  they  were  known  in  the  Western 
Empire,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  formed,  and  was  ear* 
tainly  in  part  executed,  by  Basil  I.,  called  the  Macedonia*, 
whose  reign  commenced  a.o.  667,  and  ended  in  IM, 
and  from  whom  the  book  derives  its  name.  Basil's  death 
oecuned  before  the  completion  of  the  work  ;  and  all  that 
was  effected  in  his  time  was  a  kind  of  Pr<>race,  or  Intro<luc- 
tion,  which  was  called  Tlpoxnnov  rut'  %r6ftwt;  and  consisted 
of  forty  heads,  or  titles.  Leo  VL,  surnamed  the  Sage,  who 
succeeded  his  fiither  Basil,  as  Emperat  of  Constantinople, 
brought  the  collectbn  considerably  nearer  to  its  presont 
form  :  under  hia  dtreetMNi  it  was  distributed  mto  six  general 
heads,  each  of  which  was  subditided  into  ten  titles ;  from 
whu'li  circumstance  it  is  entitled  in  some  manuscripts 
' h^.d^i^^iko^  (the  Six-Book),  and  in  others  'E^tiKovraiiilSXos 
(the  Sixty-Book).  The  Basilica  were,  however,  finally  ra- 
duoed  into  thair  ^oaani  fima  by  Conitaatina  aoat* 
monly  oallad  Cwistantiaa  Paiyhyiofe—lai  the  aan  of  Leo 
the  Sage,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century.  From  '1  ir 
time  the  book  was  commonly  used  as  a  code  of  jurispru  ^ 
m  tlie  Eiistern  Empire. 

The  Basihca  contains  the  code,  digests,  institutes,  and 
novelhi  of  the  Corpus  Juris ;  and  in  the  latter  divisions  are 
mserted  some  of  tba  lalar  odieta  of  Juatioian  himaaK  of  Uw 
Bubseauent  Empama  of  ConalaBliiiaplad  aad  of  BaaQ  tto 
Macedonian  in  particular;  and  also  a  few  extracts  fixw 
the  fathers,  and  decrees  of  early  councils  of  the  church. 

The  Greek  translation  of  the  Roman  law  wa->,  m  all  pre 
babiltty,  not  made  expressly  for  this  wodi,  as  the  (but  books 
containing  tha  institutions  of  Justinian  •■•  knoan  to  hava 
baan  in  axialMiaa  In  tba  Onoh  laagnafa  panioM  to  Oa 
thBo  of  Baail  the  Maeadoniao. 

Hervetus  first  published,  in  Latin  only,  in  155  7,  four  com 
plele  books  of  the  Jiasihca  (lib.  'lj-48>,and  two  Uwks  (Js,  29) 
incomplete.  A  splendid  editiun  of  the  Basilica,  prepared 
from  a  collation  of  various  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  sod 
the  BibUothiqiia  du  Roi,  was  published  at  Paris  by  FabraC 
in  lfi47»  aavan  vols.  ItDlia,  to  arhioh  ia  paefixad  a  Euort  to 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  upon  Oa  history  of  tha  Basilica,  by  Joseph 
Maria  Suarcz  ;  but  this  editiun  only  contains  tlnrty-tluee 
books  coiopiete,  and  U-n  ( iliers  iiK-mnplele.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  Latio  translatiun.  sa  d  to  t>e  rather  a  Imsty  per- 
formanoe.  Reitz,  in  1752.  added  four  books  (49-52),  follow- 
ing those  of  Hervetus ;  but  both  editions  together  only  con 
tau  thir^-aix  hooka  eomplatok  and  aaven  with  ronsidarabla 
laeuna  in  them.  Cigae(Ba  vndonbtodly  possessed  tha 
Greek  text  of  Book  53  59  inclusive;  and  the  MS.  is  po>> 
sibly  still  extant,  or  it  must  have  been  lost  a  long  time  ago. 
[S«e  CujAcius.]  A  new  edition  is  now  (1835)  in  the  course 
of  publication,  at  Leipsig,  by  Pro&MSor  Ueimbacb  of  Jena, 
in  which  are  comprehended  the  varioua  raadin^  ohtainad 
by  the  eoUatioa  of  aannl  nuMsaripta  not  aaamined  by 
Fabrot. 

BASI'LICA,  from  the  Greek  /SatTiXiKij,  literally  signifies 
a  royal  residence :  but  we  have  no  at.-count  of  any  royal 
residence  being  specially  called  by  that  name ;  nor  have  wa 
any  description  of  Greek  edifices  called  Basilica,  which 
may  be  suppoead  to  have  fumiahed  tho  model  of  the  Roman 
Basilica.  The  name,  indeed,  is  Greek,  and  it  ia  highly 
probable  that  the  building  itself  was  iiramed  on  a  Greek 
model,  though  the  fact  daes  ii<;t  appear  to  be  capable  ot 
direct  proof.  The  building  at  Athens,  called  the  Baeikuo( 
£rod,  or  Royal  Portico,  seems  to  have  been  pretty  mueb 
liko  a  Bonan  Basihira,  aa  to  the  piupoaaa  fot  vbiah  it  was 
oaad.  Thia  miS^  vbieh  ia  mantiomd  by  TTnmnathaBai 
{Againtt  Aristogeiton,  chap.  6).  contained  the  c  >urt4 
Archon  Basileus  [see  Archon]  :  and  the  Areopagus  < 
sionally  held  their  sittings  there,  i  See  also  Pausanias,  i.  g.) 

The  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Basilica  to  those  puUio 
buddiaga  vitb  apacious  halls,  often  surrounded  with  wide 
of  which  wara  bnUt  at  diffaunt  tiaiaak  in 
firkwa  gaia  af  Be—.  ThavwaMMoaUyaatlad  aibr 

t»bab«Bt,as  the  BariUaa 
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iEmiliana,  Porcia,  &c.  (Livy.  xxxix.  44.)  At  the  time  of 
dM  wmllagration  recorded  in  L\vy  (xxvi.  27),h.c.  2!0,  there 
no  BMilioM  then  built.  We  read  in  the  Helium  Aler- 
limm  (om.  SS)  that  the  Baiilica  was  used  in  the 
Spanish  pivfiMMnt  thed«to(BX;47)to«hieh  tfaitwwk 
refers. 


temple 
buildm 
and  16 


to  Au^uitua  might  be  sieen.  The  tribunal  in  thia 
g  was  m  the  form  of  a  curved  recess,  feet  wide, 
feet  deep.  To  this  information  Vitruvius  adds  tba 
«rtlw  Unban  ef  the  mot 


[Cuppat  Colli  nfTtij in  ftnmtlir  lirilUh  M uvum. >v|>rv«cndaf  M  tlVMtaiia 

th«  (a^iiiir  of  the  Buihca  Uljiia.] 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Basilica  was  a  large  roofed 
building,  supiwrted  on  columns.  The  roof,  which  was  called 
the  tettudo.  rose  high  above  the  other  part  of  the  structure, 
which  coni^isted  of  two  galleries,  called  porticus,  placed  one 
above  the  other,  and  rowid  the  internal  aides  of  the  central 
hnilding.  The  portieus  wh  eonrwed  with  a  lean-to  roof,  the 
upper  part  of  which  commenced  below  the  capitals  of  the  co- 
lumns which  supported  the  testudo.  The  light  was  admitted 
between  the  space;^  loniKTl  by  the  under  line  of  the  architrave 
of  the  testudo,  the  upcer  line  of  the  lean-to  roof,  and  the 
perpendicular  hnes  orua  eolumns.  At  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tral paitof  the  intatior  %  xaiaad  pUtform  formed  the  tii' 
hunl  ftr  »  magistrate.  The  fmn  testudo^  as  its  name 
inpliM)  ia strictly  the  riwf  of  the  central  part;  butthe  term 
is  also  extended  tu  !>i;^nuly  the  whole  of  the  central  space, 
which  corresfMJuds  to  what  we  call  the  navo of  a churah : 
the  porticoes  correspond  to  the  aisles. 

The  Basilica  was  not  only  used  as  a  hall  for  the  ad 
ministration  of  justiee,  but  afibrded  also  oomuiient  shelter 
to  the  merahanls  who  tranaaeted  businesa  then.  Vitntvins. 
who  ounstructed  a  Basil icn  at  the  Julian  colony  at  Fanum, 
informs  us  that  it  ou^'hf  1 1  l>o  built  '  on  the  warmest  side  of 
thi!  1  trum,  that  thuw  uhi  affairs  railed  them  there  might 
confer  together  without  bemg  incommoded  by  the  weather.' 
'The  bwadth.'  he  says,  'is  not  tu  be  made  less  than  the 
thild,  nor  man  than  half,  the  length,  unless  the  nature  of 
tlM  place  opposes  the  proportion,  and  obliges  the  symmetry 
to  be  difTLTcnt:  but  if  the  Basilica  has  too  much  length, 
chalcidica  :iri!  mado  at  the  ends  [see  Chai-Cidicum],  as  in 
the  B.isiluM  of  Julia  Aquiliana.'    (Nfwioii's  Tnin\/a/i''fi  ) 

The  size  and  proportions  of  these  editk-es  varied  art-ording 
to  circumstances.  The  following  prop<irtions  are  given  by 
Vitniviua  for  the  various  parts  of  thts  atrueture.  The  co- 
Ivnns  of  tha Basilica  (by  wnioh  Vitrovins  means  thacolnmns 
OOgagod  in  the  wall)  are  to  be  made  n.s  high  as  the  portieus 
is  brood ;  the  portieus  is  to  be  as  wide  as  the  third  part  of 
the  space  in  the  middle.  The  coluiiuij.  of  the  upper  gallery 
must  be  one-fourth  less  than  the  lower.  The  pliiteum  (con- 
tinued pedestal)  must  be  made  one-fourth  less  in  height 
than  the  upper  columns,  and  be  placed  between  the  upper 
oad  kirer  C9dinnns»  that  thoaa  who  walk  abova  may  not  be 
seen  by  the  merehauta:  fton  whieh  oirenmstanco  it  would 
appear  that  the  upper  saHerv  was  intended  fbr  a  pur|)osc 
distinct  from  the  uses  of  the  lower  galler> .  It  is  prtjlialili; 
that  in  the  upper  gallery  some  kinds  of  handir ratt  were 
carried  on. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Basilica  built  by  Vitruvius  at 
Fanum  were  as  follow : — ^Tha  teatodo  120  Roman  feet  long, 
and  60  broad;  the  portieua  batwtcn  the  woUa  and  oolunns 
of  the  teetudo,  20  (bet  brood :  the  height  of  the  eolnmns 

of  i\\e  testudo,  includinL'  Xhflr  capitals,  50  feet,  and  the 
diameter  5.  Behind  thc-t- won-  paraslatica},  or  small  piers, 
20  feet  high,  2^  feet  broail.  ami  1^  foot  thick,  to  susiaui  tiie 
beams  intended  to  bear  the  tloor  of  the  gallery.  Over  these 
were  other  parastattcsB,  18  feotlljglb,  2  feet  broad,  and  1  foot 
thiek»whir4iiuppoctadtheleui-4oroofo.  The  remaining  space 
between  the  bMms  which  were  laid  over  the  upper  parasta- 
tirae,  and  the  architrave  nf  the  cohitnns  of  tin-  testutia.  was 
open  to  the  light.  In  the  BaMlica  at  Fanum,  tiu-  tt'stuiio  was 
supported  by  eighteen  cuhuiins.  tour  at  eac-n  end,  six  on  one 
side  and  four  on  the  other,  the  two  centre  columns  being 
*  on  tilia  aida,  diat  th*  view  of  tha  pranaoa  of  a 


litawli 


 t  BaiUiea,  riiowlng  tlio  eotanu 

Om  liMi-lo  roof  of  the  thiclleas. 
I  IhMaBb  Ihp  Tesliido.  O,  O, 
of  thr  Tntuda. 


B,  iMwVgiilaai  CrUfrar itUo;  A.  A.Panuuuten 
(I>nwa  aaiarilai  to  tli*  Mawatloai  elnn  by  Vitrmlof.') 

It  is  probalde  that  Rome  possessed  Ba^diox  in  all  the 
different  Fora  of  the  ci^.^  Of  these  the  Basilica  of  Tnyan. 
whieh  formed  a  part  ortlia  Forum  Trajanura  [see  Fokith|. 

is  the  only  one  of  which  there  are  considerable  remutn-( 
left;  it  iii  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal  which 
we  have  given  ttV)ove     .Vnoihcr  Basdica,  of  the  Cormthian 
order,  was  discovered  on  the  Palatine  Hill.   A  large  edi 
flea  hi  the  Forum,  called  the  Temple  of  T 
been  named  the  Basilica  of  Constantino. 

The  Bmpatron  Gordian,  in  their  mi„ 
residences  built  on  the  Via  Prcnestina,  had  three  Basilirie, 
100  feet  in  length.  Two  famous  Biuilira?.  /Kmilia  and 
Fulvia,  were  budt  at  Preneste  {Palettrina),  l>et«een  which 
Sylla  caused  a  magnificent  sun-dial  to  be  placed.  The 
marble  fragments  of  the  plan  of  Rome,  now  preserved  in 
the  Capitol  at  Rome,  which  was  made  during  the  vai^  of 
Septimius  Severos,  show  »  p«rt  of  the  Basilica  .Anihana; 
from  which  it  appear*  that,  unlike  the  other  Bastlicao,  it  had 
no  external  wall.  In  tbi»  last  respect,  it  may  be  compared 
to  u  very  antii  nt  CrcL-k  edifice  at  Psostum,  which  has  b**en 
generally  considered  a  Ba>ilKu.  This  building  is  an  in- 
closure  of  columns,  without  any  internal  or  external  walls, 
and  divided  in  the  centre  by  an  order  of  columns,  with  another 
above  it.  A  Baailiea  which  waadisoovered  some  years  since 
at  OtrieoU.  had  a  onrviliiiear  raoan  or  hemieyele  adorned 
with  statues,  which  were  removed  to  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican. 

The  most  perfect  Basilica  of  antiquity,  and  which  best 
corresponds  with  the  building  described  by  ^'it^uvias»  > 
in  Pompeii,  oooatructed  on  the  south  west,  and 
quently  the  warm  side  of  the  Forum.  This  edifice  is  S2t 
feet  by  80.  Tho  tastudo  rose  to  the  lieijKht  of  about  «0  foal, 
judging  from  tiie  diameter  of  tho  portions  of  the  eolamM 
-till  remaining.  These  columns  are  twenty  ei^ht  in  num 
l>or,  four  of  which  are  placed  at  each  eml,  and  the  rest  on 
each  side  of  the  testudo;  they  are  curiously  con-^tmcted  of 
brick,  and  covered  with  stucco.  At  the  farthest  end  is  the 
o»  a  platton.  to  whith  tin 
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aide  w  oy  a  iligbt  of  stain.  Under  the  platform  are  n>om», 
conjectured  to  bav«  iMSBUsed  as  temponuy  prisons  for  rri- 
miiMb,  uid  in  tha  floor  «f  this  platnmi  ai*  eucuUr  boles. 
coaniraniRatinf;  iri<h  th«  hnmbo  hww.  On  oaeh  tide  of  the 

tribtvnal  arc  two  small  square  rooms,  which,  os  the  Basilica 
in  very  long  in  its  proportion,  may  be  considered  a  part  cut 
off  lo  form  Chalcidica.  Small  enga^ted  columns  are  attached 
to  the  walls  inclo>inf;  the  porticus,  on  which  one  end  ot 
the  beams  of  the  floor  were  placed,  the  ttlbmt  hdag  either 
iniMlad  ia  tbe  shafts  of  the  briek-coltti»iii»  or  WDpwted  oa 
woodm  niraatotHMO  aet  against  Aeir  baekst  in  tbe  moaner 
doacribed  by  Vitnivius.  In  the  angles  the  small  columns  are 

clualored  thus  H  .  after  the  manner  of  Gothic  shafts.  This 
arose  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  the  beams  of  tbe 
floor  of  the  upper  portieus  Ubag  ploeod  ditgonolfy  at  the 
aa^ei.  in  thii  BUiiMt — 

:;=-»» 


and  it  ie  moat  likely  ti-^t  tiie  underside  of  the  floor  was 
left  ittpomJ.  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  dwellings  of  Ital^, 
Olid  not  eomrod  with  loth  and  plootor,  aais  tbo  ctMtam  u 


England.  The  coiumns  being  clustered  m  the  anglea  gave 
an  appearance  of  strength. 

Tno  l^(ht,  most  probably,  woo  admitted  in  the  manner 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius ;  but,  in  addition,  there  were  win* 
dows  at  toe  back  of  the  tribunal,  which  perhaps  were  at  oj.o 
time  glazed,  as  u^&ns  (or  wm<lo\v8  wa»  in  common  us4?  ut 
PompeiL  Thu  >;one  door-jambs  arc  remarkable  for  a  large 
groove,  in  which  we  may  conjecture  that  tbe  wooden  door 
iromeii  were  fixed.  The  doors  appear  to  have  iolded,  as  the 
marka  left  on  (he  aill,  fnun  tbe  opening  and  ahuttiB|L  aliU 
tematn.  The  order  of  the  imall  engesed  ooliimiw  ia  f^uin- 
thian,  and  the  style  very  similar  to  lliat  of  the  Temple  of 
Vesta  at  Tivoli,  and,  like  that  c<iilice.  tliisi  Basilica  was 
covered  with  a  fine  marble  stuc<'o.  The  nujsl  siiij^ulur  deco- 
ration is  observed  in  the  rusticattid  plastering  ot  the  in* 
tenor,  where  tile  rustics  are  painted  in  every  varioty  of 
rolouc.  Tlie  order  of  tbe  teitudo  ia  unknown,  as  tbero  an 
no  remains  of  die  capitals.  It  is  probable  that  tbe  columns, 
from  their  height,  were  never  covered  with  the  a-shes  of 
Vesuvius,  whicn  circumstance  enabled  the  inhabitants  to 
retno\e  ti''  tij. 

The  early  Christian  churches  of  Rome  may  be  considered 
as  the  liest  reaemblanoes  of  the  Roman  Basilicie.  In  some 
of  tbem  ate  still  Iband  many  of  the  chaneteristies  of  the 
antient  Baailiem.   There  are  twelve  ehurehes  in  Rome 

called  Basilica},  the  oldest  of  which  dates  from  obout  the 
time  of  Constantine,  and  is  e\eii  said  to  have  bfcii  built 
by  that  emperor.  These  edifices  are  S.  I'ietro,  S.  Paolo 
(without  the  walls),  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  Sta.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  St.a.  Maria  in  Trastevcrc,  Sta.  Pmssede,  St.* 
Agnese,  Sta.  Maria  in  Cusmedm,  Sta.  Maiia  Maggiore, 
S.  Clemente,  S.  Nereo  et  Achtlle,  and  S.  Lorenzo  (without 
the  walls). 

The  Marquess  Galiani  remarks,  that  tbe  first  churches 
were  looked  upon  as  tribunals  in  which  the  bishops,  &c., 
administered  penance  to  the  guilty  and  the  Eucharist  to 
the  absolved ;  wo  may  therefore  observe,  in  accounting  for 
the  reaemUaooo  which  the  early  Christian  churches  Dear 
to  the  antient  Baailicoe,  that  nothing  could  appear  at  first 
sight  more  appropriate  than  the  idea  of  imitating  a  tribunal 
of  justice  in  the  construction  of  tho  new  churches,  in 
which  the  bishops  and  priests  were  to  administer  a  kind  of 
spiritual  justice.  This  remark  is  well  supported  by  tbe  fact 
flf  the  faiabop's  throne  bring  placed  in  the  apsis,  or  arebeO 
recess  corresponding  to  the  curved  recess  or  hemicyclo,  as 
it  was  called,  of  the  antient  Basilica.  It  is,  however,  moro 
probable  that  the  obvious  com'enience  of  the  Basilica; 
the  early  Christians  to  adopt  the  principles  of  that  form  of 
building,  as  these  edifices  were  both  liL'ht  nnd  spacknis, 
and  better  adapted  to  tbe  osremonies  of  ' tbe  neir  mligion 
than  the  temples  of  die  Pagans. 

Constantine  has  the  reputation  of  hnving  founded  the 
first  of  thesti  BusiihcaD,  which  was  built  on  the  site  of  his  own 
palace  of  Lateran,  on  Mount  CbjUus.  K  i  rtl\  alterwanls  lu- 
built  the  Basilica  of  bt  Peter,  on  the  mI<  t  the  Circus  of 
Nero,  and  finally  commenced  a  third,  ih.a  of  St.  Piiul 
without  tbo  vails  of  Rome.  Ibis  diuieb  was  flaisbed  fifty 
years  afterwards  by  Theodooins;  wfaOi  if  ire  may  trust 
Procopius,  built  a  continuous  portico  from  the  cit)'  to  tho 
Basilica,  covered  with  a  copper  roof.  St.  Peter's  was  deco- 
ratesl  one  hunda-d  columns  of  white  marbU-  it  is, 
however,  now  replaced  by  a  more  modem  structure,  tbe 
largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Tbe  external  part  of  tbe 
Basilica  of  8.  Giovanni  Lateiano  ia  of  modem  construe 
txm.  St  PsuPs  without  the  walls  was  burnt  down  a  few 
years  since,  but  is  now  partly  restored  upon  the  old  plan. 
The  section  of  this  edifice,  ai:ross  the  nave,  shows  the  Ibrm 
of  the  testudo  witli  the  inclined  roots  of  the  portieus  ;  and  in 
the  spaces  between  the  under  side  of  the  roof  of  the  testud<» 
and  the  upper  Uue  of  the  nof  of  tho  portieus.  are  formed 
the  windows  of  the  dmrdi.  The  nine  other  Baailiem.  as 
well  as  the  antient  diurohes  ef  Sta.  Ifaria  in  Am  C»U 
S.  Martiro.  S  \'inceniio  delle  Tre  Fontano,  Sta.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva,  and  .S.  Au:ostino,  and  several  others  possess  some 
of  the  features  of  the  antient  Basilica). 

St.'  Agnese.  however,  esem|>Ufies  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  antient  Basilica  in  so  strilung  a  manner,  that  we  uivc  a 
repreeentation  of  it  which  will  mustrate  the  description  of 
Vitruvius. 

In  this  view  w  ill  be  easily  recojrnised  the  galleries  (por 
ticus)  running  round  three  sides  of  the  building,  snd  inter 
ruptcd  by  the  recess  forming  the  tribunal.  In  the  uppei 
gaUiBiy  is  the  piuteum,  or  continued  pedestal,  inclosing  tbe 
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[lulerior  \'\ew  ot  the  Baiilia  of  St'  Axiwte  at  Rone,  from  •  work  on  Romui  Church  BkitUes  by  I.  G.  0«  Roma,  193S  aad  ISM.] 


■ame.  The  nave  corresponds  to  the  Testudo ;  the  apsis  of 
the  church  to  the  hemicycle  of  the  antient  buildings  :  the 
only  difference  is  in  the  manner  of  piercing  the  walls  fur 
windows,  and  in  the  omission  of  the  large  columns  of  the 
testudo,  the  two  orders  of  columns  standing  in  the  places 
of  the  antient  panutatica).  It  is  probable  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  roof  of  the  antient  Basilica  was  exposed,  as 
it  is  shown  here,  and  as  was  the  invariable  practice  in  almost 
all  the  church  Basilicw  of  Rome.   These  Basilica)  are  built 


from  tho  old  materials  of  other  edifices,  and  the  parts  are 

put  together  without  much  regard  to  sj'mmetry.  so  that 
there  are  often  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  capitals, 
placed  on  shafts  of  columns  of  various  diameters,  with  par- 
tions  of  entablatures  above  them,  which  originally  belonged 
to  dissimilar  edifices.  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere  is  an 
example  of  these  incongruities :  here  also  the  throne  in  the 
apsis  has  an  antique  form,  very  similar  to  the  hemicycles  of 
the  Street  of  Tombs  at  Pompeii.   The  Roman  church  Ba- 


(RUvetioa  of  Um  BMilks  »l  Vicmm,  taiU  by  PalMla] 
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tHice  are  nmarkable  for  their  mosaic  [see  Mo«aic]  dcro- 
nitions.  The  pavements  of  many  of  them  are  enriched 
with  the  most  elaborate  patterns  made  of  the  hardest  niar- 
blM.  Th«  uebad  head  of  the  apsit  is  often  decorated  with 
tlw  flgtfRt  of  t^Dts  or  Booedee  ttpon  a  gold  ground,  the 
whole  mosaic  being  formeii  of  plass  tessers ;  but  the  most 
sumptuous  mosaics  art-  ihose  of  St.  Peter's,  of  motlern  exc- 
eution,  which  represont  so  truly  thf  ^'rcat  works  of  the  best 
Italian  painters,  that  none  but  a  practued  eye  can  detect 
the  difference. 

Not  only  the  tMia,  but  tbo  geiMnl  fima  of  tbe  tuvo  and 
«U«^  of  oar  antietit  eatbedrtn  la  OfMwifly  borrewed  froiD 

the  Italian  church  Basilica.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
old  villaiTC  churches  of  En<iland.  The  nave  corresponds  to 
the  te-t'iiio.  and  the  siili-  aisles  to  the  portions ;  the  win- 
dows of  the  nave,  which  externally  are  seen  above  the  lean- 
IB  iSOf  ofthe  aisles,  correspond  to  the  opening  botwfll  the 
VfMMr  nfert  of  the  oolnmns  of  the  teotndo. 

If oinm  Baaflfaae  niit  at  tbe  ftesent  dav  bi  Italy,  applied, 
as  the  antient  VMtio  ci\'il  purjrases.  Palladio  gives  the 
name  of  BasittMB  to  aneh  public  buildings,  many  of  which 
are  found  in  the  Italian  towns.  Hart  of  the  Basilicffi  of  the 
present  day  servo  as  the  palaces  of  the  magistrates,  and  in 
tbmn  Hmf  administer  justice,  while  the  lower  parts  are  occu- 
pied by  OMKbants,  fto.  Speaking  of  these  ediflces^  Palladio 
says,  'Onr  modern  basilie*  dWer  ftoro  the  antlent  m  this, 
that  while  theirs  were  on  the  ground-floor,  ours  are  ele- 
vated on  arches,  and  the  parts  beneath  the  arches  are  used 
as  shops,  prisons,  and  for  other  public  purposes.  Another  dil- 
ference  ii  that  the  anticnts  had  porticoes  only  in  the  inte- 
rior ;  the  modems,  on  the  cuntrarj»  eidwr  have  none,  or 
bavo  tbem  on  the  exterior.'  Than  ii  an  example  of  such 
nBuflieaat  Padna,  and  anothev  atBreiefak;  but  tbe  mast 
r^Iebrated  is  that  at  Vicenza,  thfl  exterior  of  Which  is  after 
the  desmn  of  Palladio.  Tiie  body  of  the  building  Is  sup- 
posotl  by  V'incenzio  Scamozzi  I'  !i.nt'  lu  en  erected  during 
the  reign,  and  by  the  command,  of  Theodonc  the  Ooth. 
This  B  isilica  is  162  feet  long  by  63  wide  :  the  curved  roof 
is  of  wood*  covered  with  lead;  the  sreat  ball  is  2£  feet  I  o 
inebsi  above  the  ground-floor,  andfis  supported  on  piers. 
TMs  edifice,  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  skill  of  Pal- 
bldio,  is  called  at  Vicenza  '  II  Palazzo  della  Ragione."  The 
architect  him»elf,  though  a  modest  nmn,  wli>  >;>  «  i  11  .'-:Ul^,- 
fied  with  his  own  performance,  that  he  expressed  an  opinion 
that  this  construction  was  equal  to  any  Basilica  of  antiquity. 

In  England  the  town-baU.  and  in  France  the  Palau  de 
Jastieot  eorrespond,  in  some  respects,  to  tba  modem  Italian 
Basilictc. 

In  modern  structures,  the  form  of  the  Basilica  might  be 
applied  to  markets,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted, 
both  for  convenience  and  ventilation.  Liverpool  market, 
which  is,  perhaps,  in  these  respects,  the  most  {terfect  in  the 
world,  eoimsta  at  several  nofil  nlaoed  aide  by  side,  reaem* 
btfair  in  some  degree  tbe  roof  oitbe  testudo. 

(Vitruvius  ;  Nardini's  Rome;  NoUi's  Plan  nf  Rome,  with 
the  I^agmeriti  af  thf.  Ancient  Plan ,  A  Series  of  Geome- 
trical Plans  tmd  Seriions,  and  Perspective  Views  of  the 
Roman  Church  Baiilicce,  by  I.  G.  G.,  Roma,  l(>2J-24 ;  £us- 
taee's  CIom.  Tour ;  Plan  nf  Pumoeii,  by  tbe  Society  for  tbe 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge!  llaioueasGalianrs  TVoiif- 
taion  f>/  Vitruviut;  IJ/e  ^  PMumo,\iy  VL  Qvatumiin 
deQuincy;  lincyrlopedie  Afithtxiioue.  Architg^awi  No- 
tizie  nulla  Anticnita  e  Belle  Arti.  Roma.) 

BASILICA'TA,  one  of  the  flflet-n  provinces  of  the  con- 
tinental part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  lies 
soufb  of  the  Terra  di  Bari  and  Capitanata,  east  of  the  two 
Frinetoati.  and  north  of  Calabria.  It  ooeupiaa  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  antlent  Lueanfa.  tbe  nmainder  of  irbi<m  is  in- 
Mnded  in  the  pnvince  of  Principato  Citra.  Basilicata  lies 
almoiit  wholly  oil  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  ridge  of  tne 
Apennines,  and  it.i  rivers  fl^.v  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  or 
the  Ionian  Sea,  as  the  Italians  call  it.  Tbe  main  ridge,  or 
baekbone  of  the  Apennines,  running  in  a  soath-east  direc- 
tiott  thiough  tbe  provinoa  of  Pnneipato  Ultra,  forms  a  large 
aiaao  above  Conza,  between  tbe  sources  of  the  Ofanto  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  Sele  on  the  other.    One  ofthe 

summit'^  ot"  tins  mass  is  called  Moiitc  Lucutio.  Having 
thrown  off  two  iatcral  braiu  lK-s,  one  to  the  eastward  towards 
tbe  peniu.Hub  of  Otrunto.  and  another  westward  towards 
Cape  C'ampanella,  ilie  main  rid^e  then  enters  BHllieata 
north  of  tbe  tawn  of  Miuo,  bending  almost  due  aaat.  and 
mviog  riaa  la  Oa  Biadana  « ila  eaatem.  and  the  Kane 
Biaaaoon  ill  MullHRaitata  dopa.  Boutb  of  toa  soiueea 


of  the  Rradano,  It  sends  off  another  branch  due  otnt, 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  Bradano  from  those  of  tbe 
Basicnto.  In  this  projection  is  the  high  summit  adiod 
Monte  Acoto,  and  cm  iti  southern  slope  ai«  tba  amuwa 
of  the  Basiento  and  tbe  town  of  Potenia.  From  this  point 
the  main  ridge  runs  due  "iiuifli  by  Marvio  Nuovo,  between 
the  sources  of  the  Acrri.  whuli  (lows  ru-t\vard,  and  those  o{ 
the  river  Nc;.'r;>.  or  'l  iLnaLTii,  wiiii  li  iti  one  of  the  tributaries 
ofthe  Sele.  It  then  approaches  very  near  the  coast  of  tbe 
MedUeRBnean  Sea,  near  Lagonegro,  above  which  is  the 
lofty  gionp  called  Monti  Sirini,  on  tba  eastern  slqw  of 
which  the  Siris,  now  called  Sinno.  bes  its  sevree*  Farther 
south  t!ie  ridge  enters  Calabria  cast  nf  Castelluccia  and  Ro- 
tondu,  above  which  towns  it  t'Drins  the  lofty  summit  called 
Monte  PoUini)  (M  ns  A[M)llineus),  which  is  the  highest  point 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  being  above  7000  feet. 
A  small  part  of  the  province  of  Basilicata  lies  west  of  the 
central  ridge,  and  betwaen  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Policastnh 
extending  aboot  13  miles  along  its  coasf,  bef#eet)  Sapri  and 
the  river  Trcrchina.  The  maritime  town  of  Maratea.  and 
the  inland  tuwns  of  Lagonci^ro  and  Lauria.  the  two  last  on 
till'  In'gli  road  from  Nuples  l  i  Calabria,  bclnnf,'  to  this 
district  of  Basilicata.  Farther  north  another  hlip  of  Basi- 
licata lies  also  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Apennines, 
round  tba  town  <tf  Muio— a  0aee  known  in  taistonr  for  tbe 
tragical  death  of  Queen  Joanna  t.  Bnt  tbe  great  bulk  of 
the  province  lies  east  of  the  main  ridge,  and  between  it  and 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  Knur  rivers  (Bradanu,  Basient  i,  Airri. 
and  Siiino)  run  thron^'h  it  from  west  to  east,  Ibriiiini^  as 
many  long  valleys,  bounded  by  offsets  fnm  the  main  chain 
of  tba  Apamriaai.  Tbeia  dfsets  slope  down  gmdnally  to- 
wards tba  Mft,  mttl  flwy  aiak  into  a  low  pbdii  at  thedistanca 
of  aboutlOmflesflwufheeoest.  Tbeae  were  tbe  ^hrtns  «f 
Metapontum  and  Ileraclea,  renowned  in  former  times  for 
then-  fertility,  but  imw  in  gn-at  measure  uninhabited  and 
umvh'ilesome.  Priicot'ding  fmrn  Taranto  aljii:^  the  eimst, 
and  turning  towards  the  south,  the  traveller  crosses  Uie 
ri^  er  Bradano,  and  enters  Basilicata.  On  the  right  bank  iMT 
the  Bradanok  and  between  it  and  tbe  Basiente»  wbicdi  titera 
arc  only  (bor  miles  distant  fWwn  eaeb  other,  is  a  square 
tower  called  Torre  di  Mare,  built  by  the  Angevine  kings  as 
a  '•l.ition  for  coast  guards.  The  sea,  howe%er,  has  recedcfl 
all  along  this  coast,  owing  to  the  alluvia  carried  down  by 
the  rivers,  so  that  Torre  di  Marc  is  now  about  a  mile  distant 
fW>m  the  shore.  Tsvo  miles  inland  from  Torre  di  Mare  are 
the  leaoMins  of  a  Boiio  teinnlek  the  ptoa  and  style  of  which 
anpear  to  bate  been  rimmr  to  mose  of  tbe  temples  of 
rrpstum.  Part  only  of  tlie  two  sides  remains,  consisting  of 
t'-vo  rows  of  pillars  of  sandstone,  ten  in  one  row  and  five  in 
the  other,  the  rows  lu  in^  abuut  12  feet  asunder.  The 
pillars  are  3^  feet  iu  diameter,  16  feet  in  height,  and  8  feet 
distant  from  each  other.  They  are  ikued  and  tapering, 
with  a  laiga  ^yatbilbm  oaaital,  resembling  in  shape  a  sbai- 
bnr  bowl  covered  widi  a  tn!n  stiuare  stone.  They  bate  no 
base,  but  they  rest  upon  a  kind  of  plinth  which  belonged 
to  the  whole  row,  the  intermediate  parts  of  which  between 
the  columns  lune  lieen  carried  away.  The  rows  are  in 
the  direction  east  to  west.  The  columns  consist  of  seven 
blocks  each,  including  the  capital.  Part  of  the  arehitrava 
u  aU  that  remains  of  tba  entablatnie.  St.  Non  a  V9f/ag$ 
Ptttontque  gives  tfie  above  dimensioM  and  abo  two  viewa 
of  the  temple.  It  describes  the  temple  as  being  two  miles 
inland  fruiu  Torre  di  Marc,  in  the  direction  of  the  town  of 
Bernalda,  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  plain, 
and  almost  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  Bradano  antf 
the  Basiento.  Swinburne,  who  also  saw  the  temple,  inac- 
curately describes  it  as  ckee  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  BaaientOt 
and  Keppel  Craven,  in  1818,  aocordinglv  looked  for  it  near 
the  hanks  of  that  river  and  could  not  find  it ;  but  on  his 
return  to  Naples  he  was  infurim  il  that  the  temple  remains 
nearly  in  the  same  btato  as  when  Suinburne  saw  it,  and 
that  it  lies  about  four  miles  from  the  itea,  near  tbe  right 
bank  of  the  Bradano,  consequently  inland  from  the  toad  and 
not  between  the  toad  and  the  sea,  an  indication  correspond* 
ing  pretty  nearly  to  that  which  is  given  in  tbe  Voyage  PiU 
toresque,  an  Torre  di  Mare  itself  is  a  tniie  from  the  sea  shore. 
Returning  from  the  temple  towards  Tone  di  Mare,  and 
aliouta  mile  from  the  latter  pUu  e,  the  authors  of  the  I'lji/tiiig 
saw,  among  the  high  corn  with  which  the  plain  was  covered, 
the  remains  of  another  temple,  of  which  some  massive 
blocks  lav  on  the  immnd.  aa  well  as  tba  foundations  of  other 
buildings,  and  ahMaekfciawd  ef  blidw  and  broken  pott^  - 
thayBttpposatfaiBtobava  been  fba  sila  of  tfw  aatiant  Ma- 
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tepontatD.  and  dwt  the  tvmplv  now  ilMdinf  wis  oatside  oT 

•he  town.  The  town  of  BemaMa,  which  is  six  miles  from 
Torredi  Mare,  in  the  interior,  is  r.hioHy  built  of  old  materials 
carried  away  from  the  ruins  of  Metapontum.  Corn  is  still 
the  chief  produce  of  this  plain,  and  it  formerly  consti luted 
the  giMt  eource  of  wealth  of  the  people  of  Metapontum, 
wImm  flMdalt  bear  the  wbea»-»baaf  at  a  nark  of  the  fer- 
tility of  die  eoantrjr. 

Proceeding  farther  south,  the  traveller  crosses  the  Baai- 
ento,  the  antient  Casuontus,  by  a  ferry  in  winter,  and  at  a 
ford  in  summer,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Passing 
through  a  wide  plain  (larjie  tracts  of  which  are  planted 
with  liquorice,  and  others  sown  with  corn,  and  in  which  two 
small  villa^ges.  San  Teodoio  and  San  Baaile,  an  the  only 
hahiutions),  ho  arrives  at  another  lower  eallied  Seaniano. 
on  the  river  Salandrella,  once  a  feudal  estate  bclojig- 
ing  to  the  Princes  of  CastelUmota.  Between  the  Salan- 
drella  and  the  Agri,  the  m  xt  nvcr  to  tlie  south,  the 
ground  becomes  uneven,  and  is  partly  planted  with  olives, 
and  partly  covered  with  uiKlerwood.  The  Agri.  the  antient 
Acins,  rises  in  Itao  oential  lidgo  near  Marsieo  Vetera,  about 
50  miles  from  the  see.  It  is  a  eonsidefaUe  river,  and  the 
only  one  in  Basilicata  on  which  a  ferry  is  kept  in  sum- 
mer. Between  the  Agri  and  the  Sinno,  whu-h  i»  the  next 
river  to  the  south,  lies  Policoro,  a  large  house  and  farm, 
once  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and  now  to  the  Prince  of 
Gevace.  Tne  estate  occupies  the  whole  ^paee  between  the 
two  rivers,  about  four  milea  in  length,  and  from  thasea  to  the 
bills  inland,  which  is  nearly  an  equal  distance.  Above  the 
hills,  the  Jiii:li('r  mountains  of  interior  Basilicata  are  seen, 
with  the  to'.vns  of  Tursi,  Pisticci,  and  Montalbano,  built 
upon  them.  MontLilliatio  is  ten  miles  from  Policoro,  and 
has  about  6uU(l  inhabitants.  The  estate  of  Policoro  is  well 
cultivated,  and  pcoducsa  everv  variety  of  corn,  vegetables, 
and  fruit,  besides  Pasture  tor  large  herds  of  cattle.  The 
principal  revenue,  however,  arises  firnn  the  oil  and  liquorice, 
a  riKmufuctorv  beins;  established  on  thi>  estate  for  the  pie- 
paralion  of  the  latter  drug,  Tlie  country  abounds  with  game 
of  every  sort,  from  the  rabbit  to  the  deer  and  wiid  boar.  In 
the  winter  months,  about  lOUU  persons  are  employed  on  the 
estate,  but  only  150  are  permanently  on  the  establishment. 
Heraelea  stood  hereabouU,  but  the  precise  spot  is  not  known. 
A  few  stones,  fragments  of  statues,  medals,  and  also  earthen 
vases,  have  been  found  about  a  mile  from  Policoro. 

The  port  of  Siris  was  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinno, 
where  there  is  now  an  open  roud  frequented  by  vessels,  which 
take  in  cargoes  of  corn,  liquorice,  and  other  pro<luce  of  the 
country.  In  1 753,  two  bronze  tables,  with  inscriptions,  were 
Ibund  about  eight  milea  above  Policoro,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Agri,  near  the  town  of  Pfstieei,  which  arc 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Heradean  tables.  They  are  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Studj  at  Naples.  South  of  the 
Sinno,  the  mountains  close  upon  the  sea-coast.  Four  miles 
South  of  the  Sinno  is  Rocca  Imperiule.  the  last  town  of  Basi- 
licata, built  on  a  conical  hill,  which  it  crowns  to  tho  very 
wmmit,  alter  tho  fashion  of  the  Calabrian  towns.  Six  miles 
beyond  is  Ro«eto,  the  first  town  or  village  of  Cdlbria  Citra. 
The  whole  coast  of  Basilicata,  flWD  tbo  BndlDO  lo  Rocca 
Imperialc,  is  about  24  miles. 

The  interior  uf  Basilicata  is  mountainous  tad  wild.  A 
road  branches  out  of  the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Calabria 
at  Auletta,  and  crossing  the  Apcnnine  ridge  leads  to  Po- 
tensa,  which  is  the  capital  of  Basilicata.  It  is  a  town  of 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  a  bishop's  see,  the  residence  of  the 
intendcnte,  or  governor,  of  the  province,  and  the  seat  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts  of  justice.  It  contains  also  the 
royal  college  of  the  province.  Many  Roman  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  Potenza.  (Gatta.  Lucania.)  A  road,  the 
only  one  that  crosses  Basilicata  from  east  to  west,  leads  from 
Potenza,  through  the  town  of  Tiicarico,  to  Matera,  adiatanoo 
of  about  50  miles  through  a  mountainous  country.  Matera 
is  II  riinsiderable  town,  near  the  left  bunk  of  the  Bradano,  and 
about  20  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  It 
is  an  archbishop  s  see,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  the  province.  The  other  towns  of  the  interior 
are  Oppido,  Acerenza,  and  Montepeloso,  which  are  near  the 
banks  of  Uie  Bradano,  and  south  of  tlw  lateral  ridge  of 
Apennines  abm'e-mentioned.  which  runs  westward  towards  I 
the  Terra  d  Otranto.  A  part  of  Baailii  ata,  however,  stretches 
beyond  and  to  the  north  of  this  ridge,  extending  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ofanto,  and  into  the  great  plain  o(  Puglia.  In 
this  division  are  the  towns  of  RapoUa,  Melfi,  Atella,  La- 
vdlo.and  Vanoaa.  Thisdiatriet  isvocyfcrtilehiaaiM.  A 


road  loads  ■eroH  tbo  mountaina  flam  PMaimn  tti—sb 

Avigliano  to  Melfl.  Melil  was  one  of  the  first  plBOM  vlmk 
the  Normans  became  possessed  of  in  Apulia. 

In  the  southern  part  of  interior  Basilicata  there  are  n» 
towns  of  any  importance-  some  villages  thinly  scattered 
about  the  valleys  were  formerly  baronial  fiefs,  the  titles  of 
which  are  attU  bomo  by  Neapolitan  famiUea;  suoli  are 
Stigliaao,  Lanreniana,  Salandra,  IVanoavillai,  Manieo 
Volere.  &c. 

Basilicata  extends  nearly  80  miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  S., 
fnitn  the  right  bank  of  the  Ofanto,  near  Melfi,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Trecchina  on  the  Gulf  of  Policastro.  Its  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.  varies  considerably ;  in  its  widest  part  it  i^ 
about  60  miles,  between  tbo  mootk  of  the  Bradano  and  the 
flontiers  of  Prineipato  Citra.  near  Marsieo  Novo.  Swisbome 
states  the  surface  of  the  province  to  be  1,605,000  NeapiDlua:; 
mogffie,  a  measure  about  one-eighth  less  than  the  Enghsii 
acre.  Ho  stall's  the  population  as  being  then  325,000,  and 
it  ia  not  Ukely  to  have  increased  much  since  his  ttme^  as 
Basilicata  It  (me  of  the  provinces  of  tbo  Uagdooi  fal  vUib 
tho  least  pngMm  in  asneulture,  industry,  or  oomiMice  bas 
been  made.  Serritton,  in  his  Saggio  SaHHieoMt' Italia, 
states  the  population  at  452,000;  but  another,  and  a  raorv 
accurate  statistical  writer,  Afan  di  Riveni,  a  Neapohtaji 
colonel  of  engineers,  stales,  that  by  dr.iwirig  a  line  from 
Montepeloso  near  Matera  in  tho  north,  and  carrying  it 
through  the  centre  of  the  province  southward  to  FrancavilU, 
on  the  boidon  of  Calabria,  the  whole  nnalation  found  to 
the  east  of  tbu  line  and  between  it  ana  die  sea,  inelnding 
the  valleys  of  tho  Bradano.  B.uicnto,  Agri,  and  Sinncw  is 
about  1 17,UU0  inhabitants,  divided  among  33  communes,  and 
spread  over  a  surface  of  1200  square  miles.  This  extent 
includes  more  than  one- third  of  the  province,  and  the  most 
fflitilo  part  of  it.  The  districts  of  Melfi.  Lavello,  and  Vo> 
nosa,  near  the  banks  of  the  Ofanto.  be  calculatea  to  contain 
about  70.000  inhabitants.  The  small  district  west  of  the 
Apennines,  which  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  wuh 
the  towns  of  Maratea,  I^iuna  (4000  inhabitants),  and  Laeo- 
negro,  contains,  perhaps,  -20,000  more.  There  remains  tJie 
midland  mountainous  division  of  the  country,  which,  with 
the  exceptun  of  the  district  of  Potenn,  dm  town  of  Triea* 
rioo,  the  district  of  Muro,  and  one  or  two  other  places,  is 
nearly  uninhabited,  without  any  roads,  and  covered  with 
forests.  From  all  tliis  it  appears  probable  that  the  whole 
population  of  the  province  does  not  exceed  300,000,  if  it 
reaches  that  number. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Basilicata  is  not  well  ascer> 
tained,  though  it  is  believed  to  have  been  given  to  this  fn^ 
vince  by  Basilius  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  recon- 
quered it  from  the  Saracens  and  the  Longobards  at  the 
b€>:in:iiii  u'  of  the  eleventh  centur)*.  (Gatta.  Memorif  hturirh' 
dflla  Luraiiia  ;  Swinburne's  Tiro  SicilifS;  Kcppel  Craven  < 
T our  through  the  Southern  Provincet  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  :  Afan  di  Rivera,  Considenueioni  *ul  Regno  deUe 
due  SicHie.} 

BA'SILISK  {Basiliteiu,  Daudin),  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
Saurian  reotiles.  belonging  to  the  Iguanian  family.  It  is  to 
be  observea  that  tho  basilisk  of  modern  erpetology  is  a  very 
diflerent  animal  from  the  basilisk  (fiaoikiaKo^)  or  royal  ser- 
pent of  antiquity,  the  Ttepha  or  Ttiphoni  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  is  translated  cockatrice  in  our  Bnglisb  version  of  the 
saered  Scriotom,  and  which  was  farmerty  the  subjeet  of » 
many  fabiuons  narrations.  The  principal  circumsunces 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  fabulous  basilisk,  and  of 
the  different  occa.sions  ii]vm  which  it  has  been  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  will  be  noticed  under  the  head 
of  CocKAVRiCB,  to  which  thoy  more  properly  belonpr  than 
to  tho  present  article.  For  the  piaaoot  wo  shall  conlim  oar 
attention  solely  to  the  baaiBaka  of  modom  soologists.  and  if 
which,  being  an  American  genus  (at  least  its  most  autheo* 
tic  species),  the  antients  could  have  had  no  knowledge. 

The  basilisks  are  distinguished  from  other  genera  of  the 
Iguanian  reptiles  by  the  absence  of  the  lax  and  dilatable 
skin  under  the  throat,  by  the  want  of  thigh  pores,  and  soil 
more  particalariy  brtho  ohvated  crest  or  fin  which,  like  the 
dorsals  of  lomt  idMS,  rans  along  dw  wholo  length  of  dw 
back  and  tail,  mmI  b  supported  by  the  spinous  pnxvsscs  ' 
the  dorsal  and  eandal  vertebrse.  These  processes  are  larin-  * 
developed  in  most  of  the  family,  and  in  the  guanas  mort 
particularly  project  far  beyond  the  skin  of  the  back,  like  the 
dorsal  spines  of  acanthopterygioiu  fishes,  and  fi>nn  an  unin- 
tofronlsd  range  from  the  oocipat  to  the  oiigin  of  Iho  t^; 
Imt  Oar  »•  aot  oooBMltA  by  ft  MiteM  •■  ia  tlm  %Hi. 
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Kski,  and  consequently  are  not  of  the  same  importance  m  a 
soolo(ncal  character  in  influencing  the  aquatic  habits  of  tho 
mnimals.  In  other  reqteett  the  bflsilitlu  are  of  a  thiok  and 
.•longated  form,  and  haw  the  whole  outer  tuiflwe  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  head*  neck,  tail,  and  extremities,  covered 
with  tmall  tealec,  of  a  rhomboidal  form,  and,  generally 
apeakinp,  sliphtly  rarinated.  The  head  is  short  and  thick, 
particularly  lowanls  ihe  occiput,  the  nose  blunt,  and  the 
tongue  large,  thick,  tlat.  rounded  at  the  point,  not  exten- 
aible,  and  attached  below  to  the  under-jaw  throoghout  the 
greater  part  of  its  length ;  the  tail  is  long,  very  nraeh  com- 
pressed on  the  sides,  and  surmounted,  at  least  on  the  half 
next  the  origin,  with  a  high  vertical  fin,  covered  with  small 
scales  like  those  of  ihe  IkkIy,  and  capable  of  being  erected 
or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  Tho  legs  are  long, 
and  the  fiset  provided  with  five  toes  each,  whicn  are  long, 
aapamtc  and  nunished  with  small  claws.  To  the  oodput  ia 
attMhed  a  nMmbcanoas  beg.  whieb  flio  haailiak  has  the 
power  of  distending  with  air,  or  emptying,  as  its  occanions 
require,  and  which  appears  to  supply  in  this  genus  the  ab- 
sence of  the  dilatable  skin  on  the  throut.  w.ih  which  naturi- 
has  furnished  the  guanas,  either  as  a  reservoir  to  contain  a 
quantity  of  Aresb  air  teaufpljr  their  necessities  while  diving, 
or  bv  eokugiDg  their  iDagnitiide  without  adding  to  their 
wetgtit.  t»  assist  them  in  the  actions  of  swimmmg  and  in 
keeping  the  head  above  water,  or  perhaps  for  both  these 
purposes.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  basilisks,  their 
aquatic  habits  arc  still  more  powerfully  increased  by  the 
vertical  Bn  of  the  back,  which,  like  that  on  the  tail,  is 
capable  of  being  erected  or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  ani- 
ainl.  and  eonaoquently.  whilst  it  does  not  impede  its  motions 
en  tlie  dry  hnd.  greatly  fadHtates  its  newer  of  swimming 
and  moving  about  in  the  water.  In  snort,  these  animals 
may  be  said  to  carry  about  with  them  a  portable  swimmin;^ 
apparatus,  which  is  of  the  utmost  ^^er^^ce  to  them  as  aquatic 
animals,  without  encumbering  them  at  other  times ;  a  bcau- 
liAil  provision  of  nature  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  palmatcd. 
Mr  webbed  iiael;  whieh,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  paimated 
animals,  woald  have  ndneed  the  progression  of  tlie  oasilisks 
on  land  to  a  slow  and  awkward  pait,  and  rendered  it  alto- 
gether impossible  for  them  to  ascend  trees  or  move  securely 
among  their  branches.  Yet  their  whole  organic  structure, 
the  length  of  their  limbs,  and  the  division  and  flexibility  of 
tiieir  toes,  all  aniMunee  the  rapidity  of  movement  and  arbo- 
real habits  of  these  animaJs,  in  which  aie  united,  bjr  the 
most  simple  means,  ftinetions  and  hahits  tfie  most  di> 
rcctly  opposed  to  one  another.  The  genus  Ophryetsa  of 
authors  exhibits  much  of  the  same  structure,  though  per- 
haps not  quite  so  stroin^ly  developed,  nor  is  it  easy  to  con- 
ceive any  just  grounds  for  separating  these  animals  from 
tha  hasilisM.  Two  spaeist  anfy  ara  umalljr  lafmad  to  tluB 


[Hooded  BwnUk.   B.  tnitrmtiit ) 

1.  The  Hooded  Banlisk  (B.  mitratm,  Daudin)  measures 
seven  or  eight  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  ori^n  of  tho 
tail,  which  ia  itself  naarij  twiee  as  hmg  again*  bsiug 
nineteen  or  twenty  indies  in  length.  This  animal  is  eanW 

recognised  by  the  generic  characters  already  describetl, 
and  more  especially  by  the  bag  or  hood  of  the  occiput, 
wtiich  may  bo  said  to  be  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  it,  since  it 
is  but  slightly  indicated  in  the  other  species  ;  this  bag, 
trlMB  distended  with  air,  is  about  the  sise  of  a  pullet's  egg. 
The  genml  cgloiiria  a  inistwaafvinoaa  and  sandy  brown, 
slightly  nHiUad  on  tfw  hook  and  sidsa  iMi  Mhrent  shades 
of  blue,  and  silvery-white  on  the  belly,  TInnsverse  bands 
of  a  deep-brown  ooklur,  but  broken  and  irregular,  pass 


down  the  sides  from  the  dorsal  fin  to  the  flanks ,  two  smati 
whitish  bands  paas  over  the  eyes  and  firom  the  comers  of 
the  mouth,  and  are  prolonged  upon  the  sides  of  tiie  nadu 
and  tlia  tail  is  so  remarkably  attonuatsd  tofwards  tin  ex- 
tremity, as  to  show  the  articulations  of  the  veitebne  beneath- 
Seba.  who  first  described  this  animal,  besides  identifying 
with  it  all  the  ridiculous  stories  which  hnd  hct  n  circulated 
during  the  middle  ages  concerning  the  fabulous  basilisk  or 
cockatrice,  has  encumbered  its  hntory  with  various  specu- 
lations of  his  own,  which,  if  not  equally  absurd,  are  to  the 
Ihll  as  iigorians  in  a  sodogical  point  of  view.  He  calls  it, 
for  instance,  a  flying  dragon,  and  pretends  that  its  dorsal 
and  caudal  fins  support  it  through  the  air  in  the  act  of 
Hyini?,  a  faculty  which  is  quite  as  f^irci^n  to  the  basilisk  as 
it  is  to  a  trout  or  perch,  which  be  says  it  resembles  in  ths 
form  of  its  fins:  it>is  odd  enough  that  this  similarity  of  form 
did  not  suggest  to  him  a  similarity  of  (unction  likawiso, 
whieh  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  tmdl  flian  the 
strange  hypothesis  he  has  adopted.  This  species  inhabits 
Guiana  and  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America  generally : 
ith  habits  have  been  sutnciently  notiosd  in  speaking  of  tOO 
general  characters  of  the  genus. 

2.  The  CruUd  Bcuilixk  (B.  Ambtimmi^  DandinX  a 
largo  spaeies,  npwards  of  three  feet  in  kngth,  is  of  a  gMsn 
colour,  naiitod  wiUi  wldte  lines  on  the  iiead  and  neek, 
brown  on  the  back  and  tail,  and  silvery-white  on  the  belly, 
irregularly  dotted  with  numerous  white  points.  This  species, 
as  its  scientific  name  imports,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Amboyna 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  generally.  It  keeps 
in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  and  fresh-water  ponds,  where  it  loves 
to  bask  on  tlie  branches  of  the  trees  which  overliang  tho 
stream.  On  tho  Brat  appearance  of  danger  it  drops  into 
the  water,  and  conceals  itself  beneath  some  rock  or  stone, 
whence  it  moy  be  taken  with  the  naked  hand,  or  with  a 
noose,  for  it  is  a  stupid  and  timid  animal.  It  is  cau^'ht 
for  the  sake  of  its  llesh,  which  is  white  and  as  tender  as 
chicken:  in  taste  it  is  said  to  resemble  venison.  The 
female  deposits  lior  eggs  in  tho  sand,  and  leaves  them  to  bo 
batdiod  by  tiio  son.  paying  no  attontion  ailerwards  to  her 

young  progeny. 

BASILl'US  (Baffaitoc),  the  Macedonian,  Emperor  of 
t  oti>taiuirioplf ,  was  lirirn  of  poor  parents  in  a  village  of 
Macedonia,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
When  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  proceeded  to  Constanti- 
nople to  seek  for  b^ler  fortune.  He  there  found  a  fkiend  ia 
the  superior  of  a  maiMstery  where  ho  liad  applied  Ifar  sliol* 
tcr.  who  introduced  him  to  the  ser%ice  of  an  officer  of  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  Michael  III.  Having  become  known 
111  tiiat  sovereii,'!!,  he  trained  his  favour,  and  became  his 
chamberlain  in  861.  Uc  soon  after  took  a  wife,  who  was  a 
eoneohino  of  Midtaoli    The  palncian  Bardas,  a  relation  of 

tho  onparar,  baeamoiaalmof  BasiUus.  and  the  Macedonian 
adventurer,  fhoring  Us  maohinations,  antidpatad  him  by 

accusing  him  of  conspiring  against  the  emperor.  Bardas 
having  exculpated  himself.  Michael  and  Basilius  swore  be- 
fore the  patnarcli  on  the  sscramcnt,  that  tliey  would  not 
attempt  anything  against  him.  Soon  after,  while  the  two 
rivals  were  accompanying  Michael  on  an  expedition,  Basilius 
assaisinatod  Bardas  in  Uio  omporor's  tont,  and  was  nado 
by  Michael  Ids  colleague  in  the  empire.  a.d.  8M.  Midiael 
rendering  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  debauchery, 
Basilius  remonstrtitcd  with  him,  but  be  only  irritated  the 
emperor,  who  attempted  to  depose  his  colleague.  But 
Basilius  anticipated  the  emperor's  design  :  he  formed  a  plot 
wtth  SQino  otMr  oAcers  of  the  palace^  and  when  the  em- 
peror one  evening  retired  to  his  nom  ia  a  state  of  intoii* 
cation,  they  moidered  him  in  his  bad,  a.o.  WT. 

Basilius  was  now  proclaimed  emperor;  and  his  conduct 
on  the  throne  which  he  had  obtained  through  crime  was 
wise  and  equitable.  He  re-established  order  in  the  empire, 
enforced  the  ^tru-t  administration  of  justice,  corrected  the 
abuses  that  had  <  rtjpt  into  every  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion under  the  prodigate  raign  of  Miehael,  and  began  the 
compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  which  was  completed  by  his 
son  and  successor  I^o,  but  has  retained  the  name  of  Ba- 
silica. He  dismissed  the  intriguing  Photius,  who  had 
usurped  the  patriarchate,  and  re-established  the  patriarch 
Ignatius  in  the  exercise  of  bis  functions.  He  assembled  a 
general  council  at  Constantinople  in  869,  to  wbidi  JPopa 
Adrian  II.  sent  his  legates,  ana  ia  wliieh  Photiua  waa  oon- 
demned.  and  a  temporary  reoondttatlon  between  tlie  eastern 
and  the  western  churches  effected.  Basilius  carried  on  the 
war  in  Apulia  against  the  Saracens,  at  first  as  an  ally  o* 
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flu  Smperor  Ludovient  IL.  but  to  aftHinurif  qnunOid 

with  him  and  withdraw  liit  troops.  He  was  more  anoBeaa 

ful  against  the  Saraeent  in  Asia,  reeorered  the  greater  part 
nf  Asia  Minor,  and  carried  the  arms  of  the  empire  lieyond  the 
Euphrates  in  872,  where  they  had  not  been  seen  for  a  long 
time.  Ill'  di  fuatad  the  Pauhrians,  a  sect  that  had  estabhshed 
itaalf  in  Poatua,  and  bad  been  for  man^  years  in  a  state  of 
Kvdt  anittit  tbe  mnpire.  Basiliur  antered  into  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  the  RjMsians  of  Kiew,  and  sent  them  an  arch- 
bishop, wlio  converted  many  of  that  nation  to  Christianity, 
and  from  that  time  the  Russians  beean  to  ;icknowle<lge  the 
authority  of  the  Greek  Church.  At  the  end  of  877,  Ignatius 
died;  md  Photiua  being  restored  by  BamUus  to  the  patri- 
udnl  aat,  fteah  dineoaiooa  booo  after  broke  out  between 
th«  Chwk  and  the  Roman  Churches.  In  880  the  Greeks 
lost  Syracuse,  which  was  taken  by  the  Saraoena  after  a  long 
siege.  BasiliuB  died  in  886  pf  a  blow  which  he  reoeired  from 
a  »tag  whiio  hunting.  He  left  a  book  rf  advice  (Kf^aXma 
Maf€uvtTucd)  addressed  to  his  son  Leo,  which  is  divided  into 
aixty>six  short  chapters,  containing  many  good  maxims  fur 
hia oonduet.  It  has  been  pubUahed  under  the  title  of  Banlii 
lmpertitori»  ^idkoriationtm  Capita  LXVL  mi  Lemem 
0km*  eogrnmettlo  philo$ophum.  Paria,  1584,  4ta.  by  F. 
Morel;  and  aUo  at  Oottingen,  12mo..  1674,  by  Just  Von 
Dransfold.  Another  work  by  Basilius,  also  addressed  to 
Leo  ('Bripa  irapaiVf <Ttc  «£  atirov  aUc  Aievra  BaoiXia),  was 
lately  published  by  A.  liti  in  TOL  iL  of  his  FoNtm  CW- 
JmHOM.  pp.  679-681. 

BASILl'OS  II.  was  the  son  of  the  Bmperor  RpoMinna 
the  younger.  Upon  tho death  of  Roroanus  in  963,  the  orown 
was  usurped  by  Phocas,  who,  six  years  after,  was  put  to 
de.ith  by  John  Zimiuces.  Zimiscos  took  t!ie  crown  for  hira- 
aelf,  but  acknowledged,  as  his  successors,  Ba»ilius,  and  his 
Tounger  brother  Constan tine,  who  were  then  minors.  When 
temiwws  in  976,  the  two  brotbefs  wsce  praebumed 
emperors  under  the  gnardianship  of  tto  ennoeh  Basilius. 
The  empire  was  disturbed  for  several  years  hy  the  revolts  of 
Bardiis  Scleras  in  Asia,  and  afterwards  of  Bardas  Phocas, 
who  had  been  sent  from  Constantinople  against  Scleruis. 
Phocas,  however,  died  in  989 ;  and  Sclerus  implored  the 

Erdon  ef  BeifliWt  who  forgave  him.  The  whole  reign  of 
lailiae  wu  eoa  eontinaal  wnrfiue  against  the  Saracens, 
the  Bttlgar^ns,  die  Sehmmitne,  tfie  Bmperor  Olho  III., 
and  the  Lonpobarrl  Dukes  of  Benevento.  The  war  against 
the  Hulizarians  was  tho  inoiit  obstinate.  It  began  in 
'JHl.un'l  liujted  t'.U  1  111  4,  when  Basilius  ilefeated  Samuel. 
King  of  the  Bul);anans,  and  ravatri  1  tit*  country  round 
FUuppepolis.  Being  embarrassed  m  ins  march  by  15,000 
priseoers  whom  he  had  made,  Besiluu  divided  tliem  into 
eompenies  of  100  eaoh,  end  then  sensed  tiieir  eyes  to  be  palled 
out,  excepting'  only  one  man  in  each  company,  who  was  to 
show  his  cflmpanions  the  way.  In  this  manner  they  returno<l 
to  King  Samuel,  who  was  go  horrified  at  the  sight  that  he 
fell  mto  a  swoon,  and  died  two  days  after.  The  history  of 
the  Greek  Empire  is  almost  all  through  a  history  of  horrora. 
In  1010  BeiiUus  had  subdued  the  whole  coontiy  of  the 
Bnlgarittis  as  Ihr  as  the  Danube.  In  10SS  he  went  to  make 
war  against  the  King  of  Iheria,  the  modern  Georgia,  and 
defeated  him.  Wlo<limir,  Grand  Duke  of  the  Russians, 
married  Basiliu<>'s  >i>ti  r,  :dter  having  received  baptism  in 
9S8,  and  abolished  paganism  throuKhout  his  dominions. 
Basilius  died  in  1025,  after  a  reign  of  lii\y  years.  His 
brother  Constantiaeb  vhe  me  nomuiaUy  his  oQUeegneb  but 
had  no  power  during  hia  brother's  li<b.  saeeeededThini  «• 
3olo  emperor  after  hi*  death.  Basilius  was  a  u'reat  and  suc- 
ceiisful  warrior,  but  inhuman,  rapaciousi,  and  tyrannicaL 
lie  loadLHl  hie  anlfeeto  with mee,  md  left  Ue edhn  filled 
with  gold. 

BASIN  (batnn.  French  ;  ,fbu$-^hitt,  mMT-gtbitt,  Me- 
mMa  German ;  bacma,  Uttvai),  m  e  tens  veaeotly  intio- 
oneed  into  geographioal  deemivHan.  It  may  be  applied  to 

anv  coUeetiiin  of  water,  as  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  ;  and  com- 
prehends, in  every  rase,  all  llie  countries  winch  are  drained 
by  the  waters  which  r>m  into  such  sea,  lake,  or  river. 

It  is  instructive  and  useful  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  the 
beibl  of  n  see.  If  they  run  far  inland,  and  comprehend  a 
greet  extent  of  eoanti;^*  the  bamn  eonraionly  rontaina  large 
and  Ibrtile  plains,  mamteini  •  mnneRms  population,  and 
has  in  some  period  of  history  made  considcrjiblo  proE^rcs-s  in 
rivdisation.  The  Bay  of  Bengal  may  serve  as  an  instance. 
1'iie  boundary  of  il.<«  basin  runs  from  Cape  Comorin  along 
the  westoni  ooest  of  the  peninsula  within  tlie  Gangea  up  to 
V/'H.kL,  tettoMrthefwliklitt  wUiiilrtnmetollM 


eertt  and  advancing  from  f  4"  X.  long,  to  9SP,  encireke  the 
ooantiioe  drained  lif  tht  mm  Tept^  end  Nerhudda;  boi 
at  the  source  of  l3ie  letter  ri^er  it  enin  tuns  to  the  weet. 

and  runniiii^  along  its  northern  banas  returns  to  the  74th 
meridian  under  the  parallel  uf  24^°.  Adarwards  it  foUowe 
the  range  of  the  Aravulli  Muuntams,  and  joiu!>  the  Hima 
laya  by  the  elevated  plain  which  extends  between  the  Sut 
ledge  and  Jumna*  when  these  riven  issue  from  the  Hima 
laya  range.  The  Himalaya  forma  the  boundary  to  iu 
farthest  extremity  at  the  source  of  the  Brahmapootra,  m 
eluding  the  nortnern  regum  traversed  by  the  Tsampoo  , 
and  the  boundary  advances  still  farther  to  the  east  into  ihe 
unknown  region  where  the  rivers  Irawaddy  and  Saluen  rise. 
Along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  latter  river  it  runs  south  to 
its  mouth,  and  then  along  the  high  lands  of  the  peniaanla 
of  Malacca,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  it  termi- 
nates opposite  the  island  of  Singapore.  Thus  the  boain  o' 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  comprehends  countries  not  much  lees 
than  half  of  Europe  in  extent  Accordingly  we  find,  not  only 
that  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  much  frequented  by  vesaeU, 
but  also  that  St  a  very  early  period  civiUsation  made  con- 
siderable progress,  and  that  at  all  times  the  erto  of  peace 
have  been  groUly  cultivated  within  the  linUs  of  this  baain. 
No  other  similar  portion  of  the  ooean  has  so  large  a  basm 
as  tho  Bay  nf  Benj,;al,  except  tho  Whang-Hai,  or  Yellow 
Sea,  between  the  penmsula  of  Corea  and  Ncrtheni  China, 
wbioh,  ttiough  considerably  narrower,  and  not  exooedine 
one-fourth  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  the  rwsptaete  of  twoef 
the  greatest  rivers  of  the  gbh^  tfie  Hoan^ho  uid  Ynii-tee> 
kiang,  the  basins  of  which  rivers  are  at  least  equal  to  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  civilization  of  theM 
countries  goes  back  to  a  very  early  epoch ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  no  country  is  so  thickly  peopled  aa  the 
northern  part  of  China,  nor  is  probably  any  portion  of  the 
ocean  traversed  by  so  gieat  a  number  of  tiadiag 
the  Whang-Hai. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  1 
the  surrounding  country  is  poor,  its  inhabitants  baokwaid 
in  civilization,  and  its  ports  only  occasionally  reiorte«l  to  b) 
vessels.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Arabian  Gulf,  whose 
basin  commonly  coincides  with  its  shores,  and  in  no  plaee 
probably  extMMB  moTO  than  twenty  milea  inUad.  It  «aa 
only  navigated  to  any  extent  when  the  tiade  between  Bn> 
rope  and  India  was  carried  on  through  Egypt,  and  is  rarely 
used  by  trading  vessels  since  the  discover}'  of  the  route 
round  the  Cape  of  Goixl  Hope. 

The  basiiu  of  lakes  uHer  likewise  several  varietiea.  Those 
which  aro  eommonly  called  nomitai»-1alMii  holviUi  note 
proprielif  valkv4aha8,  have  in  fenaml  •  voif  mnmr  baabw 
being  enokeed  en  all  tides  b^  meantams.  Many  of  them 

receive  a  river  at  one  extremity,  in  which  rase  their  basin 
runs  up  such  riser  to  Us  source,  and  thus  it  happens  that 
mountain  i.ikcs  have  a  very  loii<;  and  narrow  basin,  stretch- 
ing upwards  from  one  extremity  of  iL  This  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  Scotch  lakes  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
whioh  receives  the  Rhone.  The  lakee  of  plains  have,  in 
general,  a  much  larger  basin,  as  they  receive  the  drainage 
of  a  more  extensive  oountrj',  as  the  lakes  of  North  Amenc* 
and  those  of  Russia.  But  the  lakes  winch  occur  in  the  ste- 
rile plains  called  steppes,  and  oii  that  account  are  called 
lakes  of  steppes,  have  frequently  very  large  basins,  even 
more  extensive  than  those  of  many  portions  of  the  ocean. 
Thus  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  is  nrobaUy  almost  as  taige 
as  that  of  the  MottMraMant  and  the  hMin  of  the  Lahe 
of  Araltwioeaslait»Mthatof  theChilf  efFlmin.  [See 
Lakk.] 

The  term  basin  is  still  more  frequently  applied  to  the 
drainage  of  the  rivers,  espe<:ially  since  the  phyucal  deschp- 
tion  of  a  country  has  be^ua  to  be  considerea  as  the  true 
basis  of  ito  geographiflaL  deamption.  Much  may  be  said  in 
of  this  mnovatio 


The  eharaeter  of  a  country,  iu 

rliinnte,  soil,  and  productions,  frequently  change  from  the 
basin  of  one  river  t.)  that  of  another;  and  when  in  the  ba»ui 
of  one  river  such  changes  are  observed  to  occur,  the  for- 
mation of  the  basin  commonly  preaents  some  nointer  flaae 
when  the  change  begins  to  be  sensible,  ana  aajf  «onaa> 
quently  be  indioaled  with  MM  degiee  of  oertainty. 

The  first  thing  to  be  eomideead  le  the  extent  and  fcna  of 
a  river-basin.  It  is  comnHMily  widest  in  the  middle  part  at 
Its  course,  where  it  receives  the  most  and  the  largest  tribu- 
tanos.  At  both  extremities  towards  the  louroe,  and  towards 
the  mouth*  the  basin  growa  nanowar.  Thieia  the  ease  with 
lha BhlML thn  flwnB/IjriTti  IWn^ ■ 
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But  this  rule  is  nil^eot  to  «UiftioDS.  TImi  btito  «f  tfm 
Nil*  it  very  wide  in  tb«  vpMrMtt of  ito ctmn»»  inhni«» 
hending  probably  upmwdt  ci\tr<ii  tog.,  but  in  Uw  aiddle 
of  iu  eoune  it  i»  to  narrow  that  in  most  places  it  only  ex- 
tends to  the  same  number  of  miles,  and  frequcutl)  still  less. 
The  Daaube  OD  the  other  hand,  wbuse  battin  grows  lurger 
the  fartiur  il  wAnum  in  iti  eonne,  preMrves  mwdy  tb« 
wMwUdi  ttitoaMmllivkieli  ft  MtMam^^  biu 


TIm  boaadaries  of  rim-basiiu  deserve  peculiar  attention. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  course  of  large  rivers  generally  lie 
in  v^y  mountainous  oountrie»,  and  here  a  oommunicatiun 
between  the  differaot  nver-b«ain»  can  only  be  effected  by 
iMidt,  M  is  the  «•§•  with  the  rivers  which  desoend  firom 
the  MMdMiB  ttid  aorUMm  declivities  of  the  Alp*.  Sou** 
times  the  whole  bonodarv,  or  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  a 
rivar^baain  is  formed  in  this  way,  and  «>naequently  preiientj 
great  obataeles  to  inland  comDuiuu  aian.  Of  tlm  deschp- 
tion  919  the  river-beains  ia  Spam  and  FortugaL  But  the 
Biiddk  and  the  lower  part  of  their  eouree  ofWn  lie  through 
•  pUin  or  eatuiliy  «f  tininhittog  MrAteft  and  in  Miob  a 
ngiM  n  water  eaniwinioalion  vuif  he  aflMed  by  aaaaU. 
Tha  most  cxtqnsiTe  system  of  water  communication  on  the 
globe  it  m  Clma,  in  the  plain  which  extends  between 
Ihf'  iowr-r  coursfi  ut"  tli'i  Hoan^-Hi)  and  Yan-tse-kiang. 
Wbea  two  hvura  run  through  the  same  phuo,  nature  liiw 
WMMtimas  aflbcted  a  water  aommumcatieo  between  such 
vfaw  QiiMM  brtmding  •  detanhad  hnnoh  ftom  one  to 
tha  atiMf.  Baeb  a  oonuraniaBtkn  is  aaid  la  asiat  betwean 

the  IVIenam  or  rivor  nf  Siam.  and  the  Maek  hatin  or  rivur 
of  Camboja;  aati  la  Europe,  ;u  I^orthem  Sv,x»ti<su,  btstv.iitju 
the  Calix-Elf  and  the  -SKaleftea-Elf.  In  theae  instanoes, 
however,  the  nveni  run  through  the  plain  in  the  same 
divwtion ;  but  the  Cassiquiare  in  South  Amehoa  is  a  natural 
canal  whiah  vBitM  tva  jtnn»  the  Oriooeo  and  tba  Bio 
N^^,  whIah  toAaad  ran  in  Uia  lame  plain,  but  nol  in  the 
same  direotioD.  The  boundariut.  uf  the  Ikimtib  of  s-jhil- 
rivers  are  entirely,  or  nearly  «»o,  i^ruied  by  exUiawvo  pl^uii, 
II  I  III  iijjitain  range  intervening  between  them;  the  coun- 
tries m  which  thia  takes  place,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
lifnr-baaiaa in  Raida»  offer  peculiar  fadlitiaalhrartiMirtiiMg 
aa  axlmifv  aonmiBioatiaB  bjr  eaaato. 

ThafntmtatitnwtnMartbefaaain  ahoraifa&aaasandna- 
tion.  >Mo9t  rivers  traverse  a  country  which  rises  slowly  to- 
wards their  aoure«i,  and  the  a&cent  \a  only  rapid  in  the 
upper  part  of  their  course ;  but  some  rivers,  after  issuing 
fhom  the  mountains  which  give  them  ongin,  traverse,  ui 
their  course  to  Uia  Ma,  pkinaof  different  elevation.  Thus 
the  Danube  tmvenestibae  extensive  plains,  that  of  Bavaria, 
of  Hungary,  and  of  Bulgaria.  The  first,  in  its  highest  part, 
rix'?  alM,s/ioOO  feet,  the  swoud  uliout  3f!0,  and  the  third 
jirubiibiy  uuiy  100  feel  ur  Ibss,  abuvu  ibu  sea  level.  These 
plains  are  divided  from  one  another  by  exten.sive  moun- 
tain ranges,  which  intersect  the  basin  of  the  river,  termi- 
nating on  lis  banks,  narrowing  its  aaoiaa,  and  rendering 
the  navigation  difficult  and  daneerotu.  Plains  of  auen 
different  elevaliMi  thove  the  level  of  \iM  sea.  must»  of  eourse, 
differ  materially  ia  pnodnatioaa*  Mil*  ana  eltmtau  [See 
Danubb.] 

Wbene\'er  a  river,  with  its  tributaries,  traverses  an  exten- 
sive basin,  the  surface  of  tUa  bMin  in  general  presents  a  great 
variety  of  geological  ftnmations.  A»  the  upper  branches,  in 
such  a  case,  take  their  origin  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea, 
they  commonly  lie  in  primitive  rocks,  but  the  river  gradually 
descends  to  rocks  of  more  recent  fonnatian.  until,  on  its  ap- 
proach to  the  shores  of  the  »ea,  it  comes  to  an  alluvial  soil, 
which  is  partly  ita  own  produce  and  partly  that  of  the  sea 
into  which  it  empties  itMlf,  Such  is  the  ease  with  the  Rhine, 
lliabaahiof  many  litde  riven,  if  a  flnrimall  traets  of  allu- 
vial soil  are  excepted,  presents  only  one  formation,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  of  tooao  which  traverse  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  Ti  melimi's  happens  that  the  bed  of  a 
river  constitutes  the  boundary  between  two  diii'erent  forma- 
tions, a.0  the  Conway  in  Wales,  which  divides  the  primitive 
foeka  of  the  Snowdon  range  from  the  Hiraatbog  Hills, 
wliieh  are  of  aeeondary  fbrmataon.  Hie  Iwd  of  a  fiver  is.  for 
the  moit  part  thr  b  -at  index  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
ba-iiu  which  u  LrLi\>  r^es,  by  laymg  open  to  observation  the 
different  strat  i  r  u  hichtMaidjiaoaiit  mOMIIaint,  hiUl»  and 
plains  are  composed. 

BASINGSTOKE,  ainarket-town  and  parish,  in  the  huti- 
dNd  of  tba  aama  mom,  in  Hampshire,  45  miles  W.S.W. 
<f  LmAnt,  wtA  M  N.B.  aC  SantbaMftan.  ft  »  litintad  in 


J a  l^easant  part  of  tbo  county,  and  being  at  tin  jimoliait 
of  iva  Toada,  one  of  which  a  the  great  western  road  from 
London,  it  hat  an  appearance  of  much  activity  and  com 

mands  consideraV'li'  Ith  Iu.  Although  the  ;i  h  I'  l country 
is  surrounded  wiUi  i^oocli,  il  is  rich  la  piu>ture,  and  many 
fine  houbes  are  dispersed  through  it.  A  brook  runs  by  the 
town,  which  was  formerly  mentioned  as  abounding  in  trout: 
this  brook  (called  in  the  Ordnance  Map.  No.*  12,  the  t'own 
Brook)  rises  about  one  mile  and  a  lialf  west  of  Basingstoke, 
and  is  the  main  branch  of  the  Loddon,  an  afUuent  of  the 
Thames.  Basing si  I  l  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book 
under  the  name  ot  Baitngtuches,  and  is  described  as  having 
always  been  a  royal  manor  which  had  never  paid  tax  or  been 
distributed  into  hides,  and  which  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey,  a  market  worth  thirty  shtUiogs.  1%e  Saxon  addi 
tion  of  Stoke,  or  hamlet,  would  imply  that,  previous  to  the 
Conquest,  it  was  of  inferior  importance  to  Basing,  now  called 
Old  Basing,  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  which  is  historically 
remarkable  for  the  lon^  and  spirited  stand  which  was  made 
in  the  castle  called  Basmg  House,  by  the  Marquess  of  Win 
chesiar,  ita  owner,  aipunat  the  Paruamantary  ibccas,  until 
Cromwitl  tMk  it  1^  atom  and  bunt  it  to  die  gromd 
in  1645. 

At  a  Hhort  distance  wc^t  1 1  lUi  Basingstoke  is  an  autient 
encampment;  tlic  ciMh  iikmont  is  about  lioo  yards  in  cir- 
cuuifereuce,  hut  no  tiac£s  uf  a  ditch  are  visible:  it  has  two 
entrances,  respectively  east  and  west ;  ita  ftm  ia  lIlBt  of  «B 
inwukr  oval,  aopioaehing  to  an  oblong  afntMi, 

An  hoepitat  rar  ilbm  nuuntenanoe  of  aged  and  impotent 
priests  r-as  founded  at  Basingstoke  by  Henry  III.  al  tbo 
uiiUact  ui  Wilter  do  Merton.  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Lord 
Chancellor  in  that  reign,  and  il  became  eventually  appro- 
priated to  the  rooeptiuu  of  superannuated  fellows  and 
scholars  from  the  prelate's  other  foundation. — Merton  Col- 
lege, at  OxIM.  It  stood  on  the  north  aide  of  the  biook,  a 
time  belQi«r  the  town  bridge,  and  aome  remaina  of  it  might 
be  irat^d  not  very  long  ago.  On  an  eminence  at  the 
uurUicrn  extremity  of  Basingstoke  are  the  reiuums  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  Chapel,  described  bv  Camden  as  having  been 
erected  in  the  reigo  of  Henry  VIH.  by  Sir  William  (after- 
wards Lord)  Sandys  for  the  use  of  a  fraternity  of  the  ume 
MMM.  Mr.  Cartel^  faowevar,  ia  of  omnion  tatttha  ambi- 
teetnra  of  the  chapsl  b  not  of  teter  oata  than  the  reign  of 

K  I\vaiil  IV  ,  a'lihougli  carvir.:;::-  .iin>ear  to  have  bofii  added 
aiiil  uUer.iUoua  made  in  that  ot  Henry  VIII,  The  frater- 
nity wa.s  dissolved  in  the  n-ign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  its 
possessions  vested  in  the  crown  ;  it  was  restored  by  Mary  I. 
and  the  possessions  granted  anew  '  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
priest  Sac  the  celebration  uf  divine  aaniee,  and  Sat  the  in- 
stroetioii  of  the  young  men  and  boyi  of  the  town  of  Basing- 
stoke." The  fraternity  became  extinct  abitut  thu  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  estate  was 
seized  by  parliament,  and  the  building  dilapidated  and 
school  shut  up  during  the  civil  wars ;  Bishop  Alorley.  how- 
ever, procured  the  natoration  of  the  estate,  about  1670,  for 
eodesiaatical  purpoMa  to  which  it  is  still  applied.  The  parish 
chnrch,  dedieatea  to  St.  Michael,  is  a  spacious  and  nand- 
some  building,  ronsistlti:;  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles, 
with  a  low  square  tower.  'The  south  side  of  the  church  is 
of  stone,  but  the  other  sides  arc  couiitructed  with  alternate 

Suares  of  brick  and  stone.  It  was  buflt  in  tbo  reign  of 
enry  VIH.  nnder  the  direction  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. The  living,  which  is  of  considerable  value,  is  a 
discharged  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford: it  is  vaUjed  in  the  kinj^'s  books  at  ."iO/.  6.r. 

When  woollen  manufactures  began  to  be  Arsi  established 
in  this  country,  Basingbtoko  obtained  a  considerable  share 
in  the  businesa,  and  was  particularly  noted  for  its  druggets 
and  aballeoas.  TltOM  nanufketdret  have  long  ceased ; 
and  at  present  malting  and  the  com  trade  form  the  prin- 
cipal business,  which  nas  been  much  facilitated  by  a  canal 
(called  the  Basingstoke  Canal)  from  thi>  t'  tu  the 
river  Wey  in  Surrey,  which  communicates  wilh  ihe  Thames 
and  affords  a  water  passage  to  London.  The  market  is 
on  Wednesday,  and  the  fairs  on  Easter  Tuesday.  Wed- 
nesday in  Whitsun-week,  23rd  Scpt>^'mbor,  and  10th  Octo- 
ber; all,  except  the  second,  are  chiefly  fairs  for  cattle. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  town,  according  to  the  re- 
turns of  1831,  was  727  ;  and  the  population  consisted  of 
3581  persons,  ot  whom  lb63  were  females.  The  town  was 
incorporated  at  an  early  date,  and  is  at  present  (.'ovenied 
by  a  mayor,  laootder,  seven  aldemien,  an  equal  number  of 
capital  burgoMeik  n  Urii  ateward,  aad  other  officers.  Tlia 
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petty  sessions  are  holden  here  Ba'?inffBtoke  possesses  a  free 
school  of  some  repute  and  iliri  i-  rbarity-scliools,  one  of 
which,  for  the  niaintcr-iiu r ,  <  !  thmi.,  uh)  e<lucation  of 
twelve  boys,  is  supported  by  the  Skinners'  Company  of 
London.  John  de  sasiogstoke,  a  distinguished  scholar  of 
the  thUtMOtk  eentaiy.  Sir  JamM  LwMMlar,  tbs  naTigAtor, 
soil  tb0  brathen  Joteph  mi  Tbomu  Wuton,  wm  bom  at 
Basing-stoke.  ' 

(Gcuf^h's  Camden  g  Britannia  ;  Gentleman's  Mu^a^tiu; 
1787  anil  1802;  Warner  s  Collections  for  the  History  uf 
Hampthire;  Brayley  and  Britton's  '  Hampshire,'  la  Beau- 
iie$  of  England  and  Wais^:) 

BASING^  JOHN,  or  D£  BASINGSTOKE,  who  n< 
eriv«d  bia  naina  frofn  tfie  plam  of  Ua  natitity  in  Hampahfre, 
was  an  extraordinary  person  fbrbiatiroe.  Tliru^li  ti  e  latt' 
of  his  birth  does  not  appear  to  he  fixed,  we  knov,  uuu  \ik  \\  si^ 
alive  in  the  year  1230,  and  studied  not  only  at  Oxford  and 
Pahs,  after  the  custom  of  the  age,  but  also  at  Athens;  a 
fact  remarked  by  Leland  as  UOeommon  in  tlie  history  of 
Sni^iali  aohoUn  at  that  tioia^  who  Mldam  fRKMdad  farUiar 
eaatward  fat  die  pimeeution  «f  fbeir  studies,  and  improve- 
ment in  learning,  than  Rome  or  Venice.  At  Athens  he 
studied  the  sciences  under  Coiistantina,  daughter  of  the 
archbishop  of  Athens.  Leland  says,  at  his  return  he  brought 
with  bim  into  England  various  Greek  manuscripts,  which, 
together  with  his  proficiency  in  that  tongue,  caused  Hugh 
Grosseteste,  bishop  of  lineolii,  a  gfeat  netonr  of  that  Ian- 

f uage,  to  promote  bim  to  the  aidideaAoilry  of  Leieeeter. 
twas  upon  Basing's  information,  as  Matthew  Paris  tcl!-; 
UH,  that  Grosseteste  sent  to  Athens  for  a  Greek  manuscript 
entitled  '  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,'  which, 
when  obtained,  he  translated  into  Latin.  The  translation 
was  pnutcd  among  the  '  Orthodoxographa,'  ibi.  Basil,  1555. 
Bale  and  Pita  inform  ua  that  Baaing  vaa  fliataiehdaaeon  of 
London,  and  then  oTLeioester ;  bat  tbe  fcrmer  pivfennent 
is  mentioned  upon  no  nuthoritv.  Pr-'j'tr?,  in  llip  '  Ijfe  of 
Rof>er  de  Weseham  itrom  VVii  irMn  s  "  Ajit:lui  Sacra"), 
instead  of  I^icester,  reads  Chestc:  Mitt!u!v,  Paris  tells  us 
that  John  de  Basing  introduced  into  Knsland  a  knowledge 
ef  the  Greek  numwai  letters :  *  This  Master  John,  more- 
overt  braiuht  tbe  Greek  nwneml  flguns  into  England,  to* 
gether  with  tbdr  symbols,  and  the  Enowledge  of  their  im- 
port, ani!  . !\p!r\ined  them  to  hist  pnrt'rKlnr  friends.  By  which 
figures,  ulau,  letters  are  represented  ;  ai.d,  what  is  most  re- 
markable, any  number  is  represented  by  a  sinule  figure, 
which  IS  not  the  case  in  the  Roman  numerals,  or  in  ordi- 
nary arithmetic'  His  wwds  ate—'  Hie  insuper  Magister 
JoJiaiinca  flguraa  Gimcorum  nnneralea,  et  earum  notttiua 
et  ngnifleationes  in  Ansrliam  portavit,  et  familiarihus  suis 
declaravit.  I'rT  qiin«  fiLnir-ts  rViam  Mtrrnr'  ri'prsescntantur. 
De  cjuibus  fiL^una  hoc  luaxinie  aaciirandum,  quod  unica 
flgura  quihlu  t  > l  imerus  reprscscntatur,  quod  non  est  in 
Latino  vel  in  Algorisrao.'  (Malt.  Par.  edit.  1684,  p.  721.) 
The  figures,  however,  which  are  given  in  fac-simile  in  the 
*  Variantes  Laetionaa*  (aignat.  L  on  the  vetse  of  Ute  leaf ) 
iNfeoopwdt  aettbarlweGieaik  letton  nor  tbe  ordinary 
Anbb  minerala.  Baaing BMttvftli the  iovention  at  Athens, 

t.      II.      lit.     IT.      Y.  Til.  Vtll.  IX. 

r  r  r  r  p  K  L  I, 

X.    XX    XXX.  XL.     L.     LX.  LXX.  IXXX.  XC. 

but  Matthew  Pahs,  who  knew  little  about  these  matters, 
was  mistaken  in  imagining  that  tbe  Greeks  used  any 
lueh  aystem  ef  notamHi.  Tbe  only  MS.  of  Matthew 
Farii  in  wbieh  diOM  numerab  aie  limnd,  is  tbe  enlarged 

work  in  Bene't  College  Library,  Cambri  kn-  They  do  not 
(Kcur  in  either  of  the  two  Manuscripts  uf  Mattiiew  Paris  in 
the  British  Museum.  Matthew  Pans,  in  tbe  *  Variantes 
Lectiones '  already  refenrefi  to,  observes  that  the  units,  or 
single  numbers,  are  all  designated  by  linae  beerin^  to  the 
kft,  (htm  the  chief  upright  line,  Tnoaa  npraaentmg  the 
numben,  fhnn  ten  upwaras,  have  die  a^jnltct-tines  bouing 
to  the  right. 

Matthew  Paris  reconls  the  deaili  l  J  r  im  de  Basing 
under  the  year  12.1 2.  His  works '.wn- .  l.  Docuu  u:ii  Con- 
eionum  liber  unus.  2.  Particuln?  Sententmrum  per  dis- 
tinctiones.  3.  Don^us  Grecorum ;  a  translation,  probably 
hUendodtoaewe  ftr  i9»tiiietioa  in  the  Greek  tongue,  as  the 


Rudiments  of  Donatu';  did  f  r  the  Latin  4.  Concordia 
Evangeliorum  :  Ibis  is  probably  tlio  .snri.c  v,  ork  which  Leland 
ealls  TractatUS  de  Online  Evangui  orum  per  :inriurji.    We  i« 

said  to  have  written  other  works,  the  tttles  of  which  are  un- 
known. 

(SeeBakbSe*^.  Brytam.  oent.iv.p.SOS,fol.  Baail.i559; 
Pits,  D«  nbutr.  Angl.  Script.  4tti.  Ffer.  M19,  p.  325 ;  Fa- 

briri   PtN.  Med.  ft  It\f.  MtatU,  4to.  PaUv.  1754,  torn.  iv. 
p.  j4  ,  Tanner.  Bibl.  Brit.  Hib.  p.  430;  Pegse's  Jfanotrt  ^ 
Roger  de  Hessham,  p.  46 ;  and  Life  qfBuSlp  GlTMMiMle 
4to.  Lond.  1793.  pp.  66,  67,  345,  347.) 

BASKERVILLE.  JOHN,  a  celebrated  printer,  was  bora 
at  Woh  erley  in  'Wotoesteiabire.  in  the  year  1 70S.  He  dees 
not  appear  ID  faaive  been  brought  up  to  any  partieolar  bttss 
III :  111  1726  we  find  him  keeping  a  writing-school  at 
Biriuiiigham,  and  in  1745  he  engaged  in  the  japanninig 
business  at  the  same  place,  by  which  he  acquired  consider- 
able wealth.  His  taste  for  literature,  and  tbe  an<;  ronnected 
with  it,  led  him  to  direct  his  attention  tow^^.-^d^  the  ira- 
immaientandpeiEfiMtaonof  tfaeartof  piinting.  The  aaoet 
obviotts  imjaovement  to  be  effoeted  was  in  tbe  shape  of  tb« 
letters.  Mr.  Caslon,  previous  to  Baskerville's  attempts  at 
letter- founding,  had  cut  a  variety  of  matrices  of  more  beau- 
tiful shapes  than  those  of  the  Dutch  types  which,  up  to  bis 
time,  had  been  imported  into  England.  Ba&kerville  carried 
the  art  to  a  higher  d^pee  «f  peneetion ;  and  even  now  hia 
typea  would,  in  many  renpeet^  beeanaideted  modal*,  "W^ 
are  told  that  he  spent  60«f.  before  be  eoold  obtain  a  sinf^ 
letter  tn  please  himself,  and  some  tbon^rnirU  before  he  made 
a  profit  by  the  pursuit  in  which  he  had  engaged  his  skill 
and  property.  By  his  unceasing  efforts  tbe  art  of  printin>: 
was  raised  to  a  degree  of  perfection  previously  unknown  m 
this  country ;  and  so  ardently  did  be  prosecute  his  favourite 
object,  that,  aeeording  to  a  iMIer  addnased  to  Hoiaee  W*l- 
pole,  dated  tnd  November,  1789,  be  manafbetored  bu  own 
ink,  presses,  chases,  moulds  for  casting,  and  all  the  apparatus 
lor  printing.  It  is  highly  probable  that  home  of  the  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  art  of  japanning,  wbiih  he  earned 
on  extensively  at  the  same  time,  contributed,  under  some 
modification,  to  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  his  typosra- 
pbiealptoduetioiia.  It  is  atatad  in  Hanaard'a  7)fNMr«|jb^ 
that  *  be  bad  a  constant  sueeeBsion  of  bot  plates  or  copper 

rendy,  in  wliirli,  ;is  soon  as  ]ir;ntcd,  the  -lirr'!';  were  in- 
serted ;  the  wet  was  tlius  expelled,  the  ink  shI,  kind  a  f;lo>sy 
surface  put  on  all  simultaneoiuly.'  Dibdm,  in  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  ClatticM,  has  given  the  following  character  of  the 
works  of  the  Baskerville  Press:—'  The  typography  of  Baa- 
kerviUe  is  eminently  beautifbl;  hia  letters  in  gettctal  are 
of  a  slender  and  deneate  ibrn,  ealenlated  ibr  an  octavo,  or 
c  on  a  quarto,  but  not  sufliciently  bold  to  fill  the  space  of  on 
imperial  Iblio,  as  is  evident  from  a  Mew  of  hi*  great  Bible. 
He  united,  in  a  singularly  happy  manner,  the  eleg.^nce  of 
Plantin  with  the  clcarlK>^s  of  the  EUevirs ;  bis  4to  and 
12mo  Virgil,  and  small  Prayer-book,  or  12mo  Horace  oifl  762, 
seem  to  oonlina  the  truth  of  this  ranuurk.  He  seema  to  have 
been  eztremriy  eurioas  in  tte  ebeiee  of  his  paper  and  ink: 
the  former  bein'^r  in  L'f^nornl  the  fruitof  Dutch  manufacture, 
and  the  latter  parukuig  ul  a  peculiarly  soft  lustre,  bordering 
upon  purple.  In  his  Italic  letter,  whether  capital  i»r  small, 
be  stands  unrivalled  ;  such  elegance,  freedom,  and  perfect 
symmetry  being  in  vain  to  be  looked  for  among  the  apeei* 
mens  of  Aldus  and  ColinaBua.'   CVoL  it.  Pl  336.) 

Btokerrille's  printing  establishment  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  profitable  to  him.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  his  works  now  possess  a  high  value,  and  particularly 
hi:  .  rhi;  ri>  i  f  some  of  the  clatsics  are  highly  esteemed  by 
bibliographers,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  on  the  continent. 
From  a  passage  in  his  letter  to  Walpole,  it  would  appear  that 
in  1762  he  was  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  the  ouainew: 
'  This  business  of  pnnting,"  be  says.  *  which  I  am  beartibr 
tired  of,  and  repent  I  ever  attempted.'  After  17G5  I'tlle  o; 
nothing  issued  from  his  press.  It  is  most  likely  that  tl»c 
ty])i>rrii))hical  improvement  which  li'::  '...i.^  the  moans  of 
effecting  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated  at  tbe  time,  and 
that  his  eflbrts  were  not  very  hbmJly  encouraged.  The 
Universinr  of  Cambridge,  it  is  true,  giaated  him  rnirmiasion 
to  print  tbe  Bible  in  folio,  and  two  edttiens  of  ^  Book  ef 
Common  Prayer:  hut,  at  the  same  time,  the  University  rc- 
quirc<l  to  be  made  a  sharer  in  his  profits  by  a  jtayinent 
'Ml.  per  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  12/.  \Qt.  fat  each 
thousand  of  the  pray  er-book :  to  the  Stationers'  Company 
he  had  to  pay  Ml.  for  their  permission  to  print  the  Psehnh 
without  which  tbe  PiTtyer-book  would  have  been  ineompleMu 
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Mr.  Baakerville  was  married  to  the  \s  i  lo.v  of  Mr.  Eaves  ; 
uer  D>atd«n  name  was  Ru»t«n.  He  died  without  iiisue, 
Jmn.  8,  1775.  He  was  a  man  fertile  in  invention,  and  of  an 
itethne  a^nd.  but  lie  loft;  to  otheni  th*  Uak  of  «XMutiiis  hit 
dadfiks.  By  the  eonntcnt  «itd««voar«  whidi  1m  nnm  to 

Mtain  excellenc*  in  eifh  f  the  vrmnus  pn>ress«s  connected 
with  the  arts  of  japanning  and  pnniuig,  they  were  botli 
brought  to  a  more  perfect  state:  a  result  which  couhi 
scarcely  have  been  expected  from  the  exertioos  of  a  single 
individual.  Mr.  Baskerville  was  rather  eccentric  in  his 
habits  and  opinions.  He  cattMd  eiMib  puiiMl  of  his  ouniag* 
to  be  painted  so  as  to  repreiant  s  fietim  of  Mo  tndoo; 
am!  in  hix  will  he  desired  to  be  buried  in  his  (garden  under 
a  structure  of  masonry  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.  His  will 
contains  an  avowal  of  sentiments  contrary  to  the  doctrines 
o(  Christianity.  The  mausoieum  above  mentioned  was  de- 
otrojred  during  the  Srmingham  riots  in  1791.  In  1820. 
some  labourer*  who  nwo  digging  ibr  sand  on  ils  oito 
eovered  the  leaden  eoffin  which  contained  hio  Tmnoint; 
and  in  May,  1821,  it  was  opened  for  inspection.  Thf  1  wly 
did  not  pr^iGBt  the  usual  appearances  of  decomposiliun  ; 
the  sinsular  state  of  preservation  in  which  it  was  found 
nuty  pn»obl^be  attributed  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  ex- 
ternal air.  The  throud  was  pofeet  and  veiy  white,  and  a 
branch  of  laurel  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse  was,  though 
faded,  entire.  Mr.  Knott  of  Birmingham  has  aportnutof 
Baskerville  in  his  po&setision.  fr  in  »  hi  :b  aaoi||^vittg  has 
been  made  for  Hansard's  Ttfpograp/ua. 

(HansanTo  J^pagnphuti  fiibdin'o  hUndmHam  to  the 
Cla»net.i 

BA8LB.  [SooBaosl.] 

B ASNAGE.   Few  families  have  produced  so  many  indi- 
virluals  of  literary  distinction  and  moral  worth  as  the  family 
:  B  tsna^^e.    Many  of  its  members  were  wwlono  md  tiAa 
6upporter»  of  Protestantism  lu  Franct,-. 

1.  I1I1CHOLA.B  Basnagk  being  compelled  to  leave  France 
Mk  aoeount  of  hi*  oidhiiMDOo  to  the  refonncd  religion,  fled  to 
England,  and  beeome  the  minister  of  «  eoik|mation  at 

Norwich.  He  aftcrwiinL^  rf>turned  to  FraooOt  ud  hocUM 
pastor  of  a  reformed  ciiurch  at  Carcntan. 

2.  BxNJAMlK  Basnaok,  the  son  of  Nicholas,  born  in 
1580.  woSf  during  fifty-one  yevs,  pastor  of  the  church  which 
hii  fotbor  h>d  held  at  Carcntan.  Benjamin  Basnage 
wai  a  Mobui  defender  of  tbo  velbnned  leUgkw  in  Fcanoe. 
He  was  sueoenively  a  provinehd  deputy  of  the  Ptooteotaiit 
churches  in  Normandy,  and  head  of  the  assembly  held  at 
Rochelle  in  16'2'J;  and  ho  contributed  };reatly  to  the  reso- 
lutions whicli  were  formed  in  that  assembly  in  consequence 
of  the  declared  intention  of  the  kin^  to  march  against  the 
Ptotestants  with  &fty  thousand  men.  He  abo  signed  the 
pioioet  of  defeneo  under  the  title  of  Modiruiewr 

and  went  to  Bnglaad  to  oolidt  aid.  The  expectations  which 
the  French  Protestants  had  cTitcriatned  of  hel|)  from  James 
I.  not  being  realired,  Basnage  proceciled  to  Scotland  to 
gain  the  interest  of  his  private  trionds  in  that  country.  Un 
the  termination  of  active  boetilUies  against  the  Protestants, 
Basnage  returned  to  France,  and  was  appointed  deputy  for 
Normaody  in  tho  natioiwl  qrnod  whtoh  was  hold  at  Cha- 
ronton  in  1 993.  The  pravinoiol  synod  of  Nomwidy  having 
permitted  him  to  leave  his  church,  his  c  ngregation  appealed 
to  the  national  synod  at  Charenton,  winch  rejected  the  ap- 
peal, and  fjave  Basnaj^e  leave  to  accept  a  \ocation  to  Rouen 
or  to  other  places ;  but  he  considered  his  church  a*  his  wife, 
from  which  be  ought  not  to  separate.  The  vigour  and  zeal 
with  which  he  maiatoined  the  iolofosu  of  the  reformed 
religion  rendered  him  on  object  of  increasing  suspicion  to 
tlie  cotirt.  The  king,  by  a  decree,  forbade  him  to  exercise 
the  rainisteniil  functions,  and  refused  him  pormi.ssion  to 
appear  as  a  deputy,  and  to  take  a  part  in  the  synod  held  at 
Charenton,  A.o.  1631.  This  synoa  commenced  its  session 
hjTMmonstranoes  against  this  decree,  which  wove  io  forcibly 
expressed,  that  the  ooort  yielded,  and  Baonogo  was  admitted 
to  the  svnod,  in  the  deliberations  of  which  assembly  he 
exereise((  great  influence.  He  w.-u  elected  president  of  the 
national  synod  held  at  Alen<,-on  in  1637.  The  infracltou  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  tho  controversy  between  the  re- 
formed deigj  themselves  on  the  univenidiqr  of  gnwe  and 
dia  difiiM  dtenoo,  woi*  tho  loading  topics  diooooood  in  this 
oynod. 

Benjamin  Basnage  died  in  1652.   His  principal  work,  a 

Treatise  on  the  Church  ('  Traiti;  de  I'liglise Mas  printed 

at  Hocbelle.  1612.  He  left  imperfect  a  work  against  the 
vmUf  oftba  Virsin« 


3.  Antoink  Basnaos,  the  eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  wai 
born  in  1610.   After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantoo^ 
be  escaped  to  Holland  in  1685,  and  died  in  1691  at  Zot 
^tn,  in  which  nlaoa  ho  had  held  a  pastoral  charge. 

4.  SAwriL  BaoAaos  do  Flottemanville,  son  or  Antoine. 
•.vn^  horn  at  Bayeux  in  1638.  Ho  preached  at  first  in  his 
native  place,  but  escaped  with  his  father  to  Holland  io 
1685.    Ho  died  a  preacher  at  Zutnhen  in  1721. 

The  principal  works  of  Samuel  fiaaoage  w«re— *L*Hia- 
toire  de  la  Religion  des  Egliaoo  Befiirm^,'  RoHoidam, 
169IHS  vola.A>lMi^«qpabUshedinia«9:  '  De  Rebus  Sa  ris 
et  Bodoifautirii  oiaraitationes  Historico-criticte,  in  qu  bu^ 
Cardinalis  Baronii  Annales  ab  an.  XXXV.  in  quo  Cast»u- 
bonus  desiit  expcnduntur,"  Traject  I6a2,  1717,  4t0, ;  "An- 
nales Pohtico-Ecclesia-stici  annorum  DCXLV.  a  Canaiw 
Auguito  ad  Phocam  usque  in  quibus  res  inparii  nnolo 
sie^uo  observatu  digniores  subjiciuntur  oenlio  oi'iotooijne 
avoUuntur  Baronio,'  Rotterdam,  1 706.  3  vols,  folio. 

5.  Hkhki  Basnaos  de  Franquenay,  the  ymmgest  son  of 
Benjamin  Basnage,  was  born  on  the  Ifiili  t'  ()<  tuiH  r,  1615, 
at  Sl  hLbTfs  Eghse,  in  Lower  Normandy.  He  studied  for 
tho  bar.  and  became  one  of  the  roost  able  and  eloquent 
advocates  in  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  whora  ho  took  the 
oaths  in  1636.  His  learning  was  immenao  and  his  integrity 
unsullied.  He  died  in  1695,  and  left  three  sons,  two  of 
whom  will  be  subsequently  noticed;  the  third,  who  was 
in  the  service  of  the  States  General,  die<l  in  1  Hia 
daughter,  Magdalen,  married,  in  1682,  M.  Paul  Baldry, 
or  Baudri,  who  leaving  Fiance  after  the  revocation  of  tbo 
edict  of  Nanteo,  was  made  profeaoor  of  i'^'inal  hiotonr 
at  Utroeht 

His  works  are,  Coutumes  du  Pays  et  Duch6  de  Nor- 
mandie,  avec  oommentaires,  2  vols,  fol.,  1678,  1681,  1694; 
Traite  des  Hypolhiques,  1687,  1724,  4to.  The  complete 
works  of  Basnage  were  published  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Rouen.  1 776. 

6.  Jaqubs  Basnagk  de  Beauval,  tlie  eldest  sou  of  Henri, 
born  at  Rouen,  8th  of  August,  1653.  was  the  moat  ocjk»> 
heated  member  of  his  fonuly.  Ho  wao  sent  when  vary 
young  to  Saumur,  to  study  under  the  fam  jus  Tanneqnin,  or 
Tannegui,  or  Tanaquil  le  Fevre,  mud  became  the  favounle 
pupil  of  his  master.  Lc  Fcvrc  endeavoured  to  disgust  him 
with  the  profession  of  the  ministir.  '  You  know  this  offioo»' 
be  said  to  him.  'only  by  its  bright  side,  and  are  ignonutt 
how  it  hao  decUned  sinea  its  flnt  inatttntion.  Baliava  me, 
you  aia  too  honest  a  man  to  hoeomo  an  oeeleoiaotie.  You 
are  too  candid  to  exercise  these  functions  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent exercised,  and  your  frankness  would  render  the  greater 
part  of  your  colleagues  your  enemies.'  There  may  have 
been  some  tmcture  of  persunai  animosity  in  thc^^e  words  of 
Le  F<ivre,  »ince  he  was  unfriendly  to  the  ckrgy  of  Saumur, 
who  had  cauoed  htm  oomo  troubla.  The  advice  of  tho 
master  did  not  overpower  the  resolution  of  the  pupil,  and 
Basnage  followed  his  previous  inclination  for  the  ministry. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Geneva,  already  well 
read  in  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  ai  1  u.iHiled 
with  tlio  Spanish,  Italian,  and  English  languages.  At 
Geneva  be  studied  theology  under  Mestrezat,  Turretia, 
and  Traocbin;  and  at  Sedan  under  Jurion  and  Boaulieu. 
On  his  return  to  Rouen  he  was  received  into  the  ministry  in 
September.  I'^TG,  it  the  np  (  f  t  •. enty-thrce,  and  became 
pasior  of  thu  icluruiiHi  ij.iun.li  in  tliat  city.  He  married,  in 
168-4,  Anne  du  Mouhn.  daughter  of  Cynia  dn  H 0U|in«  Oad 
grand-daughter  of  Peter  du  Moulin. 

The  church  at  Rouen  being  closed  by  authority  in  June* 
1685,  Baina^  obtained  permission  fiom  tbo  king  to  retire 
to  Holland;  and  aeeordingly  he  wMled  at  Rotterdam,  in 
which  place  he  was  a  stipendiary  minister,  until,  in  i^?! 
the  consistory,  influenced  by  Heinsius,  appointed  haa  pastor 
of  a  churcli  at  the  Hague.  At  the  Hague  he  not  only 
exerted  himself  in  his  religiouti  duties  with  iudefatigable 
zeal,  but  was  also  employed  in  state  affairs.  He  was  the  me- 
dium of  a  secret  ncgotiatiaaflarried  on  by  Marftehal  d'Uxelles, 
plenipotentiary  of  the  liVeneh  king  at  the  eongrees  of  Utrecht, 

and  acquitted  hiuis«ir  in  this  affair  with  so  much  ability, 
that  ho  was  afterwards  employed  in  several  iiuportaut  com- 
missions. The  Cardinal  de  jiouillon,  who  was  atthattimo 
in  Holland,  and  had  great  confidence  in  Basnage, communi* 
cated  to  him  all  hia  intercourse  with  the  States.  The  Ahh^ 
afterwards  Cardinal,  Dubois  being  at  the  Hague  in  171C, 
to  negotiate  a  defensive  alliance  between  France,  England, 
aiul  the  States  fieneral,  received  orders  tVoiii  tlie  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  Regent,  to  tpplv  to  Basna|{e,  and  to  regulate 
hIa  oondiwt  h^  tho  advioo  ha  wniA  raootv«.  P«boli  acted 
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m  concert  with  BuQai^e,  and  the  alliance  was  eomluded  on 
tkft  I4th  of  January,  1717.   His  Mrviees  on  tbu  ooraMon 
ftmuti  for  Baanagt  Iha  wilitiitiopof  ril  tofciawr  poMii 
aioas  in  Fnnee. 

Baanagewas  the  personal  friend  of  the  Grand  Pensionary 
Heinftiui,  and  while  in  Rutterdum  bad  a  weekly  meeting 
with  PiBt»,  Bavle.  and  other  scholars.  Heettliadon  a  cor- 
Kapondeucse  with  several  princes,  noblemen,  and  ministeni 
at  ttalBt  and  with  rooiy  vhoiarB  in  Franca,  England,  Ger- 
wmt  and  Italy.  He  «ii  tewMlj  Ims  MtMmad  by  Ca* 
ftoUM  than  by  Protsitaiiti.  Yolttin  and  ffa«t  Bhin«it« 
was  fitter  to  be  a  minister  of  state  than  of  a  parirsh.  Tlis 
health,  which  till  the  year  1722  had  been  remarkably  pood, 
then  began  to  decline.  He  died  on  the  22adof  September, 
1733,  in  his  seveiity-flrst  year.  He  left  only  a  daut^bter, 
who  was  married  to  M.  dc  la  Sarrac,  minister  of  war  to  the 
king  of  Poland.  The  Sieur  le  Wier.  speaking  of  Jaoqoas 
Basnage,  says, '  He  was  scrupulously  exact,  even  in  most 
trivial  particulars.  His  candour,  fhtnkness,  and  integrity 
are  as  apparent  in  his  works  as  his  erudition.  Having  mixed 
much  with  society,  he  had  acquired  a  polish  of  manners 
which  scholars  rarely  possess.  He  was  affable,  obliging, 
|M>pular,  and  courteous ;  he  delij^hted  in  serving  others,  and 
m  using  his  influence  in  behalf  of  the  unbefriended.' 

The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  works ;  a  eom- 
plete  list  would  be  very  1  hl:  :  — 

Examea  dea  M^ibctdes  pnjposdes  fMt  Messieurs  de  rA»- 
semhMe  duClerg^de  France  en  1682,  Cologne,  1684.  l3mo. 
Tliia  work  was  the  Jouodation  of  his  subsequent  reputation. 
tt  h  woQ  wrhton,  but  ho  never  afiixed  his  name  to  it. 
There  are  some  observatiotu  in  this  book  on  the  Critical 
History  of  the  Old  Testament  by  F^re  Simon,  which  occa- 
sioned a  very  sharp  reply. — R^ponso  i  M.  I  Hyfiquo  dc 
Meaux,  sur  sa  Leltre  Pastorale,  Cologne,  1686,  12mo. 
This  work  la  against  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  Boasuet,  ad- 
dieasad  to  the  new  Ca^liee. — Divi  Chrynatomi  Sptitola 
ad  Canrlun  MMadiina,  od  t/^foaOm  rant  tiei  Epiitolice 
Dissertatfones :  1.  De  ApoUinaris  Hsreai;  3.  Do  variis 
Athanasio  suppoaitis  Operibus;  3.  Adversus  Simonium, 
Rotterdam,  18H7,  8vo.  This  work  was  repriiite<]  under  the 
general  title  of  Disaertationes  Historico-Theologicffi,  Rot- 
terdam, 1694  ,  8vo.,  with  an  answer  to  Father  Hardouin, 
who  had  criticised  Basnage's  History  of  ApoUinaris.  In 
the  third  treatise,  Basnage  answers  Simon,  who  had  ill- 
used  him  in  the  preface  to  his  Critical  History  of  the  Old 
Tesument. — La  Communion  Sainte,  ou  Traill  aur  la  n^ 
oessiti  et  les  rooyeiis  de  conitnunier  digncinent,  Rotterdam, 
1688,  I2mo.  The  fifth  cdttton  is  very  much  enlarged,  and 
contains  a  third  and  fourth  book  on  the  conduct  of  oom- 
Bunicants  before  and  after  oommunion,  pirinted  at  Rotterdam 
in  1 697,  in  ISmo.  Basnage  added  a  book  in  which  he  treato 
«f  the  duties  oP  those  who  do  not  communicate.  There  have 
been  several  editions  of  this  work,  which  has  been  so  much 
admired,  i  \  i  1  Roman  Catholics,  that  it  has  been  printed 
for  tiiem  nt  Houen  and  Brussels.  M.  de  Flainare,  a  priest, 
who  had  been  a  Protestant,  has  inserted  it  in  his  work  en- 
titled '  Cunronnit<>  de  la  Cr6anoe  de  rEsltse  Catbolique  avec 
laCr^ncede  TEsliae  primitive,  &e.,  Ronen,  1701,  I2mo., 
S  >"ob.-~Histoire  de  la  Religion  des  Rglises  R^formfes, 
&e.,  pour  servir  de  r^ponse  i  I'Hiatoire  des  Variations 
des  Eglises  Protestante*,  par  M.  de  Meaux,  Rotterdam, 
1690,  8vo.,  '2  vols. :  ogain  in  1721,  2  vols.  Hvo.,  and  in  1 72^, 
2  vols.  4  to. ;  the  la&t  edition  very  much  enlarged.  This 
work  has  been  ainoe  joined  to  the  Hialonr  of  the  Church. 
->TMtf  de  la  Gonainettee,  dam  leqwn  on  enaiine  sa 
nature,  ses  illusions,  ses  cmintes,  sos  doutes,  ses  scrupules. 
sa  paix,  et  divers  cas  de  conscience,  avec  des  Riflexbns  sor 
le  Commenlaire  Philosophiqne,  Amsterdam,  1698,  2  vols. 
Rvo.  Two  cdttums  of  this  work  have  been  printed  at  Lyons 
in  3  vols.  12mo.  It  contains  a  confutation  of  the  sophisms 
of  M.  Bayle  on  '  le  Conscience  errante.'-'Hialoire  de 
TBgliie  depuis  J^fsna  Cbrbt  jnsquet  tt  pr<aent»  Rotterdam, 
IC99,  2  vols,  folio. — Dissertation  Historique  sur  I'usage 
de  la  B^nMiction  Nuptialc,  ins^r^-e  dans  I'Histoire  des  Ouv- 
rages  des  Savans  aa  mois  dc  Janvier,  1 703.  Basnage  here 
proves  that  consent  is  the  essence  of  marriage.  13.  Disser- 
tation sur  la  maniire  en  laquelle  le  ranon  des  Saintes  Ecri- 
tures  s'e.Ht  form^,  pour  servir  d'Apologie  &  ce  qu'il  en  a  dit 
dans  rHi.stoire  do  rBglisc  contro  la  preface  d  un  livre  de 
M.  Richaidson.  inscrcr  dans  I'Histoire  des  Ouvrages  des 
Savans  au  mois  de  Janvier,  1704.  —  Histoire  des  Juifs 
depuis  JCsuA  C'lirist  jusques  &  present,  pour  servir  de  Sup- 
plement k  I'Hutoire  d«  Joseph,  Rotteidam,  1706,  5  vols. 


ISmo. ;  a  ntw  and  eiiiar|;ed  edition  at  the  Hague  in  1716 
li  vols.  12mo. ;  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  J^ykm 
1708,  foL— Hiatoice  dea  Juifai  KSdan^e  et  idtablta  par 
eon  veritable  anteur  M.  Basnaffe,  eontre  I'tdition  aaonTme 

et  tronqu(?e  qui  ten  est  faite  a  Paris,  che*  Roullaid,  I'lO. 
avec  pluijieurij  addiUuua  pour  servir  de  sixieme  tomu  a  lettc 
Histoire.  Rotterdam,  1711.  limo.  He  attacks  M.  du  Pin. 
wbu  had  printed  it  at  Pans,  after  having  changed  what  be 
thought  proper,  without  mentionim  anilior.— Di»- 
■artition  lar  rAntjonirt  da  la  Uatmtf  et  des  M^-j"^ 
dee  Jwft,  et  Mir  la  PrtHhopoo  dea  Canotbea  Sunaritainc 
aux  H/'breux. — ProspectuB  novie  edilionLi  Cauisii,  Da- 
chcrii,  &c..  Rotterodami,  1700.  Basna^o  undurtouk.  this 
year  to  give  a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  the  Lec- 
tiones  Antiquis  Canisii.  The  publuher»,  not  being  able  t« 
continue  the  work,  resigned  what  they  had  already  printed 
to  the  Sieura  Watiiein,  who  pnUiahed  thia  noble  riilmeiwB 
under  the  tHIe  of  Theiaunii  If  onmnentonun  Beeleeiaati- 
corura  ot  Historicorum,  seu  Henrici  Canioii  Iwectioncs  au- 
tiquaj,  ad  saoculorum  ordinem  di<(e!9tEei  vanisque  opu^cuiiJ 
aucta),  Antverpio?,  1725,  7  vols,  folio.  Besidet  a  great 
number  of  fresh  pieces  by  which  iim  edmou  was  augmented, 
Basnage  has  enriched  it  with  prefaces  on  Eodcaiastical 
Antiquitiaa  in  fonenl.— laatnictiona  Paatoralcs  aux  Re- 
formM  de  FVanee  tm*  l'Ob6tsaaaee  due  au  Souverain,  1 71^0 
l'2roo.  The  Dukt:>  i  f  Orleans,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  fear- 
ing lest  the  new  cuiiverta  of  Dauphiny.  Poictou,  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  should  be  excited  to  insurrection  by  tbo  emis>>anes 
of  Cardinal  Albca)ni,  begged  of  Basnage,  in  1719,  thcottgh 
the  Count  de  Morville,  tliea  ambassador  in  HoUaad*  to 
write  to  those  wboee  Adehty  had  been  assailed,  and  to  urge 
them  by  bis  exhortations  to  the  obedience  which  they  owed 
to  their  king.  Basnage  accordingly  addrc  v-f  1 1  >  them  a  Pas- 
toral Instruction,  whieh  was  reprinted  at  Pans  by  order  of  the 
court,  and  di!>tnbuted  in  the  suspected  provinces.  This  ad- 
dress had  the  desired  efiect ;  but  aa  Baanage  laboured  in  the 
same  letter  to  piove  to  the  new  oooverts  the  exeeikiweof 
the  Protestant  religion,  M.  Catelan,  bishop  of  Valeoce,  wro(« 
an  answer,  which  M.  Basnage  refuted  by  other  Pastoral 
Instructions. — Annales  des  rrovinces  Uniea  deouis  le- 
Ncgociations  pour  la  Paix  de  Miinster,  aveo  la  Ikscrip- 
tion  Historique  de  leur  Gouvemement,  the  first  voL  fobo, 
Hague^  1719.  This  volnuMS  which  begins  in  }fi46»  ends  at 
the  Peaee  of  Breda  in  1M7;  the  twond.  in  17M.  eoncs 
down  to  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  Basnage  con- 
tinued the  work  up  to  1684,  and  has  left  a  plan  for  con- 
duct;!^' it  till  1720.  Dissertation  Historique  sur  les  DueU 
et  les  Ordre»  de  Cbevalene,  Amsterdam,  1720,  8vo.  This 
is  a  curious  work.  He  also  fiimiahed  many  pieces  to 
his  brother,  M.  Banage  de  Beauval,  for  hia  *Hi«leil»des 
Ouvragea  del  Savens. 

Basnaob  db  Bkauval,  Hsitaii  the  Toanger  son  of 
Henri  Basnage  de  Franquenay,  and  brother  of  Jaequ«» 
B;isnuge,  born  at  Rouen,  Aug.  7,  165(i,  followed  the  i>ro- 
fc^i^'um  of  his  father.  On  the  roviM-ation  of  the  Edict  ot 
Nantes  in  1687,  he  took  refuge  in  Holland,  and  died  there, 
March  29,  1710,  aged  S4  years.  He  wrote  a  Traiti  4*  U 
TtMran^det  Rebgion$,MMt  ISmo.;  and  edited  L'HttMmr* 
des  Ouvrages  det  Savans,  a  widely-circulated  journal,  which 
was  commenced  in  Sept.  1687,  as  a  continuation  of  Bayle  » 
Nouvellcs  de  la  BSpubliqwf  d^s  Lfitrei,  aud  terminated  in 
June,  1700:  it  consists  of  24  voLt.  12  mo.  Batou^e  pub- 
lished, in  1701,  an  improved  edition  of  Furetieres  i>ic- 
tionary ;  the  Didiomiatrt  de  Travonx  (17(14)  is  only  a  te- 
print  of  this  work,  but  without  netttion  tt  the  aime  «f 
either  Furetidre  or  Basnage. 

(Niceron,  Mhnoire*  pour  gervir  d  CHitioire  de*  Hommm 
Fluftres,  tome  iv.  pp.  294,  3)0.) 

BAbOUES.  LKS,  or  LES  PAYS  DES  B.^SQUBS.a 
district  in  the  south-west  extremity  of  France,  on  die 
Spanish  frontier,  now  included  in  the  department  ot  Basaaa 
Pyrte^  or  lower  Pyrenees.  It  eenprehended  ttw  duee 
subdivisions  of  Labour,  Basse  Navarre,  n'>d  Smile,  the  capi- 
tals of  which  were  respectively  Bayonne,  St.  Joan  Pied  de 
Port,  and  Maul(^'on.  Les  Basques  i*  ])roperly  the  designs, 
tion  of  the  people,  not  of  the  country,  though  familiariy 
applied  to  the  latter. 

Les  Pays  des  Basques  vera  bounded  on  the  north  hf  dw 
Adour,  in  the  lower  part  of  ita  ooume,  end  by  a  line  dnwn 
eastward  from  that  river ;  on  the  south  by  the  Pyrenees  :  ;  i 
the  west  by  the  ocean,  and  the  river  Bidassna;  and  on  ih<- 
e;ist  by  the  country  of  Bearn.  The  prcatcat  length  of  the  ii> 
thct  was  about  sixty  miles,  measured  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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BidftMM  to  tlw  —III  ntwm  point  of  th«  floantrfjiif  Stmle. 
Tti«  frMt«Bt  limiddi  wu  nmrly  forty  fniifli.  Th«  vtrale 

district  is  r-i  am  i  nou*.  and  the  !<t)il  in  ^.'cncral  sterile;  but 
what  prodiiLO  ihe  inhabitants  fan  raiso  bv  care  and  labour 
is  arcounteil  exrelient.  In  the  Pnyx  de  Soule  there  in 
rrrwMl  iimbar  in  tho  nioiintainis,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  at 
11.  Tlie  principal  rivorit  arc  the  Seiaon,  which  falU  inta  the 
Gave  d'Oldnn*  and  the  fiidouze  and  the  Niv  e,  \rhich  fall 
into  tiM  Adviir-^dw  lutlvr  at  Bayonne.  Two  principal  roarli 
from  France  into  Spain  rro-w  ihi*  territory  :  the  road  to 
Madrid,  throujirh  Bui>,'u.s,  passes  through  Bayonne  and  St 
Joan  (1e  I.uz;  that  to  Madrid,  thllM^  ftmfdllBB.  fWIMa 
through  St.  Jean  i^ied  de  Port. 

Tlie  population  of  the  ohief  places  in  tha  diftliet,  in  1 832. 
mM  as  foUom ;— Bayonne.  1 3.008  for  the  town,  or  inQlading 
tha  stttrarb  of  St.  ^snrit  *.  1 7, 1 1 6 ;  the  joint  population  of  the 
two  commune*  of  Mayonne  and  St.  Ksprit,  20.668;  Has- 
porrrn,  ])«pulation  of  the  commune,  3357,  but  we  know  not 
hi)\v  larfje  a  proportion  of  thi'i  is  rural  population ;  St.  Jean 
•1q  Lus,  2056,  or  2860  for  the  whole  eommune;  Urruftne, 
p  opulation  of  the  oomtnune,  .1067,  proportion  of  rural  popu- 
lationiinknoim.  In  1826,  Mauifton  had  1054  inhahiftBitB, 
and  St  iaan  Pitd  da  Port,  as  given  by  Df  .  Bdbf  in  round 
number*,  2000. 

The  manners,  the  eostume,  the  language  of  tho  inhabitantsi 
of  this  di»lTipt  sluiwthat  they  liaVe  aditVerent  orifriii  from  tho 
ochar  inhabitants  of  Europe.  They  art!  a  lively,  induttriouii 
paopla»  muscular  and  well  made,  active  in  body,  frank  in 
mannara*  and  ninonata  in  cfaacaetar.  Thair  laofiiage  it « 
reliet  oTtihe  annant  Ibflrian  wliieh  pievafled  ovar  tha  Mutbern 
anil  paNtem  partn  of  Spain,  and  over  tlio  soiith-wost  part  of 
Fr  uice.  '  M.  Guillaume  de  Humboldt  ha*  proved  that  tho 
Basque  lanijuapo  .si^enis  to  !i  -me  aflitiity  with  the  So- 
niitic  languages,  and  in  certain  rospectn  tome  analogy  to  the 
AnMrkin  language*.  M.  Klaproth  naadiacoveradaUo.in  the 
BaaqtMbn  giMt many fimna  vUnh  bflkngto  ibanofthani 
and  weMtera  paria  of  Atfa.  M.  Chdllatinia  da  Humlioldt  liat  [ 

ob«orvp<l,  that  the  langua^nsof  the  different  antiout  nations 
who  inhabited  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  Houthern  part  of 
Gaul,  Rome  porta  of  Italy,  and  the  three  larf^e  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  (t.  Sicily.  Sardinia,  and  Corsica),  belonKe<l 
to  the  Iberian  language,  which  is  still  found  in  the  Basque." 
(Sm  M.  Hoot'a  note  to  the  last  edition  of  Matte  Brun's 
GingmpkUi  DWaarwIlf,  Paris,  18S2,  torn.  iii.  p.  119.) 

In  tho  middle  ages  the  Basques  were  ndfi m-h  u'?  for  their 
propensity  to  brigandage,  and  for  the  rapidity  *ilh  which 
V\¥\'  retired  to  their  mouni  nn-,  outstripping;  all  pursuit. 
(  Figauiol  de  la  Force,  Dfscriptum  de  laFrmett  Pam,  1723 ; 
Voyage  dam  let  Dtpartemmt  th  Ai  Jhwci^  par  J.  La 
VaUde.  iut.f  F»ri9.  1798 ;  Malta-Bran.) 

BASQUE  PR0VINCS8.  or  IIASOONOA'DAS 
PKOVT'NCTAS.  The  three  provinces  known  by  thu 
luinie  oorupv  a  territory  of  a  form  almost  IriansjulHr,  be- 
tw»>on  42°  25'  and  43**  25'  N.  lat.,  and  1°  10'  and  3°  25'  W. 
]on^.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  France  and  Navarra, 
on  the  watt  and  tonth  by  Old  Ca»tile,  and  on  the  north 
bv  tba  oooan.  Tha  ptotMioM  aia,  GuipuMOn  on  tha  aaat. 
Viveaya  on  tba  vest,  and  Alara  on  tha  astttb.  Tb« 
lerritary  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  being  traversed  by 
tht;  offsets  of  the  great  Pyn-nenn  I'hain,  calhxl  by  some 
gcogra pliers  the  Cantabrian  Pyrenees.  Tho  different 
branches  of  that  chain  form  between  them  numerous 
and  doop  lateral  vail  ex  s.  Tha  flnt  of  fllOia  ranges,  which 
is  composed  partlj  of  calcaiaoaa  lOdia  and  aaad-ftooa, 
and  partly  of  sbite,  bu  Hs  origin  In  WaTatia,  and  fonns 
the  separation  between  that  pr  vi!iri>  and  Alava.  It  is 
a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  do  Aruiar,  the  direction  of 
wli:ch  i*«  from  vest  tj»  ca-t.  On  entering  Alava,  it  takes 
the  names  of  Monies  de  Oiza.  Alxani^  Urbia,  San  Adnan, 
and  Aiaaimn.  ftet  of  tbil  Int  aoiintain  is  the  Pena  de 
Alofia,  an  imaMite  vuM  of  giay  jogpi'  itripad  witii  white. 
At  Pnerto  de  Ailavm,  betwoMi  untvani,  Ckmboa,  oud 
Silinaa,  the  range  is  tr.ivcr!»cd  by  the  road  fh)m  Bayonne  to 
M;uind.  After  that  point  follow  the  Monies  de  All>ertia 
and  Bostibayeta,  whicn  nbound  in  copper-mines  and  blat-k 
marble ;  the  Gorbea,  the  Altube  ;  and  then  tba  range  ends 
in  a  continuation  of  hills,  forming  tilO  iqiBtalfaMI  between 
Ahtva  and  Vtseajfa.  A  eaoond  tanga  rant  ftoa  ilta  valley 
of  Bimrada.  and  attondi  flon  novtb  to  oouth,  batweeft 
N-.vnTa  and  Ali-'i,  forming  the  western  harrier  of  the  for- 
:r.t  r  prflvince.  It  divides  into  two  branches,  whichi  croesing 


Alava  from  eaet  to  wait,  tsnninato  on  tha  banlu  of  tba 

Ebro,  forming  the  bounmriM  of  Alava  on  the  dda  of  OM 

Castile.  The  mountain  of  Jaitzquibel,  which  extends  from 
Cape  Iliguer  to  Pasiuyes,  oli  tats  coast  of  Guipufcna,  is 
<  hieHy  comported  of  handstone,  which  i>;  u^^ed  ni  building 
From  Orio  to  Ban  Sebastian,  in  the  samo  provinre,  another 
niountuiii  extends,  on  the  highest  point  of  which,  called 
Igualdoaaandi.  ataada  tba  li|^it4onae  of  San  Sebastian, 
visilde  at  the  dislanoa  of  tbiHy  miloi  at  aaa.  In  tlw  district 
of  Irun  is  flm  mountain  of  San  Marcial.  cele'  rati ;!  in  the 
lute  pi  ninsulur  war.  The  mountaitu  of  Alzania  lonu  the 
bonndan.'  between  Guipuzcua  and  Nuvarra ;  and  that  of 
Arno,  wluch  abound*  in  tin,  and  contains  al.so  several 
mineral  springs,  separataa  Guipuxcoa  frmn  Vi^cuya.  The 
aumnCaina  of  Vixcaya  am  ehially  eompoaad  of  calcareooa 
took  and  tandatone,  and  abound  in  iron.  Marbles  of  variooa 

colours  are  also  found  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  In 
the  three  proviiuos  the  mountains  are  well  c^jvered  with 
fruit  and  tinibcr-trecB.  'Ilio  principal  rivers  arc  tlic  Ziidorrap 
in  Aiava,  a  tributary  of  the  tbra ;  in  Viscaya,  iho  Ner%"a, 
or  Nervion,  the  Cadagua,  tha  Mundaca,  the  Lequcitio,  una 
the  Oodanoa,  all  of  wUch  ma  in  tha  mottntaina  of  Bia* 
rarqui  and  Oii.  and  flow  into  tbe  aea  at  tho  pUoes  to  which 
they  givo  their  names.  In  Guipuzcoa,  at  the  extreme  w  est, 
is  (he  Dcva;  and  proceeding  to  the  east  the  Urola,  tlie 
Oria,  the  Urumea.  the  Oyarzun,  and  the  Bi<la8soa.  which 
aeparat«ii  Prance  from  Guipuzcoa.  The  aspect  of  tlie  &iun- 
try  is  very  picturesque ;  and  the  soil,  although  it  is  cbietly 
composed  of  elay,  ia  mdatad  v«iy  pniduetiTe  by  the  indua- 
try  of  ita  inbabitanta.  From  a  vary  aariy  period  they  have 

mixed  the  clay  with  calcareous  earth.  Tlie  principal  ]irodiicti 
are  wh<  at,  barley,  pulse,  liax,  hemp,  and  pasture.  Alava 
prii-liii  I  h  ;ilso  oil,  and  a  weak  sort  of  wine,  calk-d  charoli  by 
the  inhabitants ;  but  the  principal  beverage  of  the  Basque* 
is  cider.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  though  veiy  dalii^ 
and  oold  in  the  hjgUanda,  ia  tenpente  in  tba  vallqri> 
Tbo  ohief  tnwnt  in  Ouipuaeoa  are,  Fnonta-ltnbMi,  at  tiia 

mouth  ofltip  'Rid'i'is  la  .  Piisuge*.  celi'tirntHf!  {i:.r  tlti-  s.?curity 
of  its  harbour  ;  Sim  Sc'iahuan,  the  cuj/ilai  d.c  jjiuvince; 
and  GueLaria,  tiiu  l  uth-place  of  Sebastian  de  Klcuno,  a 
celebrv'ed  navigator  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wht^e  statue 
i«  in  the  principal  square.  In  Viznaya,  Motrioo,  Lequcitio. 
Benaiob  Bilbao^  tha  oapital*  and  SooMrOitiD  celebcatad 
for  ita  Iron-ininea.  All  these  towns  are  ritoated  on  the 
eoa*t.  On  the  road  fro-xi  Bnvnnnr  tn  Miulrul  arc  Irun,  at 
a  short  distance  from  tho  Hida^^a  ,  iiciudin,  Tolo»a,  Villa 
Heal  de  Zumarraga,  Vergara,  the  seat  of  tho  Seminariu 
BascoDgade^  instituted  for  the  hterary  e<lucatioa  of  the 
Basque  yonth ;  Mondragon,  Bi>d  Salinas,  the  last  town  of 
OnipnaoDB,  on  the  ikontier  of  Alava.  in  Atevn  tha  ehiaf 
towne.beaidae  tbeoapital  Vteria,  are  Salvatiana,  Lequtaaa. 

and  rJarr.b  '.n, 

Thu  pupulalion  ut  tin'  ihrrc  provinces,  aocordinf,'  to 
Mifiano,  amounts  to  342  '  i'i*  s  mjIs.  The  people  live  for  tji-- 
most  part  on  isolated  farms  scattered  over  the  country,  there 
being  in  the  thifo  pfsvinoae  few  largo  towns ;  the  greatest 
part  of  theaa  brms  are  ntiltivain  by  tba  nropriaton. 
Gniputooala  tha  best  peopled,  not  only  of  tboBaaqua,  bnt 
ii,.  the  y.ri-iv.n.^i.-s  in  Spain,  in  prop(')r!inn  to  it:^  rxtcnt. 
j:\iitiiliiii  u'^vu.T  U  U009  individuals  for  evcrv  snuaru  ka.^uc; 
accr-rd'ng  to  which  cidi'ulaiii::i.  tlio  popu:;itiyn  of  the  whole 
pcninsuhi,  if  it  werti  ui  tbo  s<ime  proportion,  would  be  mon 
than  double  what  it  is  at  present. 

The  BoMpie  aetkm  ia  eevtaiol^  tho  fint  that  settled  in  tha 
Spanish  peninsula,  aa  Ibr  aa  Instorieal  evidenoe  goes,  bnt 
its  origin  is  unknown.  Hum^i  itdt  r msid  rs  t!u-  jiiyli^rn 
Kasquc  nation  as  the  represeuiaU'. e  and  il.ti  dt-sL-uudan;*  of 
th>  ^-n  ai  nation  of  the  Iberi.  who  were  spreiul  over  the 
whole  peninsula  [see  Basques,  I..k<i],  and  spoke  one  lan- 
guage, modified  into  diflerent  dialects.  According  to  the 
Basque  hiatociaaak  eC  on  epoeh  hng  baCnra  the  invaaion  of 
Spam  by  the  Roman*,  fne  Vaaoonea  fbnnded  ooloBiea  in 
France,  Irclnnd,  arid  Italy.  Tliough  their  assertions^  cannot 
be  i^atisfactor.ly  proved,  yet  the  number  ot  Pasquc  words 
existing  in  the  naim  ^  i  jilaces  in  Italy,  of  which  Orvieto, 
and  Urbino,  may  be  quutvd  among  others,  is  perhaps  a 
sufficient  praof  that  some  of  ttie  jnftaWlants  of  both  those 
ooontriea  onoa  apoke  the  aame  language,   (fiae  Jnsni.] 

In  tba  time  of  the  Roaana.  ^  people  now  eallad  BMqoa 

were  called  Va.sconcs :  and  in  the-  riRli  rmtnry  of  our  nn 
they  were  known  h}  tht!  ii  iniL-  ot  \  a;i;u.i  (jJicriotiarto  Ic 
Academiu,  .irt.  AUirn].  Tlio  [in'siTit  name  i*!'  l->Li-,.,juo  \% 
derived,  aocordtng  to  some,  from  Basaoco^  a  mounttunettr  or 
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highltnder.  Humboldt  derivn  it  from  Bhoo,  a  fcmt,  from 

which  word  we  have  Baao-ooo,  beloneinu  to  a  forest,  and 
Baaoooac,  which  in  the  «ame  word,  with  the  plural  termina- 
tion. The  territor>'  which  they  cx-cupied  iti  antieiit  tiroes 
MLtsnded  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  coinpnsed 
tlM  tlvee  Basque  provinces,  and  both  Spanish  and  French 
N«nm  (StnW  book  iii.;  Pliny*  book  iii.  dup.  20). 
Tbev  wera  the  only  Spotiiahh  who  pmerved  tbeir  indo 
penaence,  not  having  been  sub<hied  by  any  of  the  nations 
who  invad«»d  the  peninsula.  Porapoy  was  the  first  wlu), 
in  llic  year  60  h.c,  led  the  Roman  k-fjions  into  that  coun- 
try,  but  the  passage  of  Slrabo  (p.  '240)  quoted  to  prove 
that  be  built  Pamplona,  was  evidently  not  intended  by 
tb«  uithor  to  aigDi(y  uyUiing  of  the  kind.  A  body  of 
Vueonet  ii  mentioaed  fToeit  AM.  hr.  93.)  w  Mrving 
against  Civilis  and  the  Batavi    [See  Batavi.J 

No  less  obstinate  was  their  resistaure  ajxainst  the  Gotlis. 
Leovif(ild  effected  their  final  conquest  A.D.  .')8t).  But  the 
Arabs  were  never  able  to  penetrate  into  their  fastness^,  and 
the  ChrirtiMlt  fiNuad  in  those  mountains  a  shelter  against 
ICussulman  onpniiioD.  At  that  per iod»  it  it  ititMl  hf  the 
fiasqne  biftortans  that  tb«ir  natmn  obeyed  a  lofd  called 
Andeca,  who  har)  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cantabria,  and 
perished  with  King  I>on  Rodrii;*'  at  thu  battle  of  Guadeleto 
in  717.  The  different  chiefs  of  those  provinces  were  always 
conoected  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  Christian  kings 
of  tha  iBROunding  stales,  and  accordingly  we  find  them 
■ooMlniNa  atta^M  to  Navarro,  at  other  times  to  Ajragon,  to 
Leon,  or  Caitile,  aeeordinf  as  it  beet  sailed  tbeir  inieresu. 
One  of  the  noblemen  of  Alava  (Count  Vela)  having  dis- 
pleased the  Count  of  Castile,  Saneho  Gamia,  was  obliged  to 
By  to  Leon,  where  ho  avenged  himself  by  rourdeniiL'  tm 
Castiltan  chief,  who  had  gone  tu  Leon  to  celebrate  his  mar- 
riage with  a  Leonese  infanta.  Having  lied  to  Aragon.  be 
was  at  last  taken  by  the  kiog  of  Navam  and  burnt  alive. 
Tn  IStS  th«  Lord  of  Viseaym  died  widumt  havini^  a  male 
heir,  ana  ,i  dispute  about  the  succession  arose  between  a 
daughter  and  a  brother  of  the  deceased  chieftain.  The  rich 
families  of  the  three  provinces  sided  witli  one  or  the  other 
of  the  claimants,  and  tbeir  ambition  and  jealouitios  produced 
inlBStilie  wars  of  the  most  dreailful  character :  this  quarrel 
is  etmtideiad  to  b«  tha  origin  of  the  two  parties  of  Onecinos 
and  Ounboinos,  wbieh  avwi  to  this  day  sotist  in  that  country. 

In  the  year  1300,  Aloaso  VIIL  of  Castile,  in  his  wars 
against  the  king  of  Nararra.  invaded  Alava  and  Guipuzooa, 
and  those  provinces  were  united  to  Castile,  the  king  taking 
the  customary  tmlh  to  maioLaiu  tbeir  pnvileges.  Tne  I/>ra 
of  Vizeaya  was  already  an  ally  of  the  Costilian  king  In 
13321,  the  dvil  discords  of  the  Basques  reach^  such  a  point, 
lliat  tha  Alaveae,  renouncing  their  privileges,  threw  thcu 
sohm  VMOnditionally  into  the  hands  of  the  Castilian 
nonareh.  The  kin;;  sent  a  confidential  minister  to  settle 
their  differences,  and  generously  granted  them  the  enjoy* 
raent  of  the  priviU't^es  which  they  had  renounce<l 

The  Vircayan  hintorians  count  nineteen  lords,  the  last  of 
whom  was  Nuno  de  Lara,  who  died  in  bis  childhood  in 
1 34 1 .  He  left  behind  him  two  siitters,  whom  Pedro  the  Cruel 
«r  Caittle  took  under  bis  pnilsetioo.  Ha  nanisd  the  oHer 
tv  hia  bfOtbsr  Don  Tello,  and  tho  other  to  his  cousin  Don 
Joan  of  Anopn.  Ho  gave  the  lieutenancy  of  Vixcaya  to 
his  brotbor  Tello,  but  at  the  same  time  promised  to  Don 
Juan  the  lordship  of  Vizcaya,  and  sent  him  with  troops  to 
dispossess  Tello  of  the  lieutenancy.  The  latter  defended 
himself  vigorously;  but  Pedro  marching  to  assist  Don  Juan, 
iixesd  Ms  brother  Telle  to  saok  a  jtafiige  in  Fianee.  leaving 
Ins  wilb  behind,  who  became  a  Tirisonerof  her  bralh«khi-law. 
■  Don  Juan  now  requi"=trf!  the  king  to  place  him  in  posses- 
sion of  his  lordship  ;  i'ttiru  agreed,  but  seerctly  intrigued 
with  the  junta  of  Guernica  to  proclaim  Pedro  him<-elf 
tbeir  lord.  This  proclamation  was  aoeordint^iy  made.  The 
king,  after  taking  the  customary  oath  to  preserve  the  pn- 
vihiiea  of  the  pnmuet,  vandn  the  tne  or  Gnerniea.  went 
with  the  junta  to  Bitbae.  Tfaeiv  the  monster  ofdeied  the 
iinT  r*'inat>- -irinr"  to  be  murdered, and  throwing  the  lifeless 
tj.iily  troui  tiiu  baicony,  said  to  the  people,  *  Take  ye  him 
wli.i  wished  to  be  your  lord.'  The  two  sisters  were  trans- 
ierrud  from  prison  to  prison,  until  at  last  Pedro  put  an  end 
ti>  iheir  miserable  existence.  When  Pedro  was  deiMted 
hy  his  blather  Snnque,  the  latter  gave  the  lieiiieDUMy  of 
Viieeyn  to  Tello  t  and,  en  the  death  of  Tello.  he  eonferrc<l 
the  title  of  Lord  of  Vixcaya  on  hi*  eldest  son,  aflerwar  ls 
Juan  h  of  Castile,  fkom  whteb  t>me  the  kings  of  Castile 
have  had  that  tittau 
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tirely  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  Every  pn>- 
viiKv  has  its  own  constitution,  ond  a  separate  govern- 
ment, not  differing  much  in  spirit  and  form  from  each 
other.  The  people  of  Alava,  at  a  very  remote  epocb« 
wbiidi  some  historians  snpfMse  to  have  beeti  prior  to  the 
invesaon  of  the  Arabs,  appomted  their  civil  end  miUtaiy 
goveniofs  at  a  general  asaemfaly.  This  aasemUr  net  every 
year  in  the  Canipi)  de  Arriaga,  a  plain  near  Vitoria.  It 
was  composed  of  the  bishop  and  arcluleacon  of  Calahorrj, 
of  all  the  secular  clergy  of  the  province,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal men ;  including  also  ladies,  who  were  the  represeo- 
tatives  of  their  families.  This  junta  was  afterwards  known 
under  the  name  of  La  Hermandsd  de  Arriaga,  or  the  Fia- 
temity  of  Arriaga.  They  elceied  fbttr  Akaldea  Ibr  the 
civil  and  judicial  administration  of  the  province,  and  :i 
militarv  governor  who  was  called  duke,  count,  ortord.  The 
ollice  I  li  e  governor  was  for  life,  and  sometimes  it  com 
nued  for  several  generations  in  the  same  fitmily.  In  tbe 
year  1467.  at  an  assembly  held  at  Rivabellosa  by  order  of 
Enrique  IV.  gf  Castile,  a  ooUeotion  of  the  lavs  and  nri 
vil^^es  of  Alava  was  formed  end  approved ;  and  by  Uiat 
code  they  are  governed  at  present.  According  tn  this  cod" . 
a  Junta-General  is  held  at  Vitoria  every  year,  at  which  t«4 
comisarios  are  elected,  one  of  whom  must  l>e  a  citizen  iri 
habiting  one  of  the  towns,  and  another  frum  tbe  small 
villages.  There  is  also  a  Diputado-General,  wbo  presides 
at  tbe  assembliea.  but  has  no  voice  in  them  :  he  oomnumds 
the  foveee  of  the  provinee  and  eommunicstes  with  ilie 
government  of  Madrid.  The  province  is  divided  into  fifty - 
three  Hermandades.  administered  by  seventy  five  Alcalde*, 
elected  a:  tlic  Junta  General.  These  Alcaldes  are  subject  t.» 
ilie  Diputado-G«neral.  and  every  ymi  give  to  the  junta 
General  an  account  of  their  administration. 

The  Guipuseoana,  according  to  th«r  present  constitaliOR. 
hold  a  Junta  General,  or  general  assembly  every  year  in  the 
month  of  J  iilv,  at  one  of  the  eighteen  towns  of  the  province. 
At  this  junta  they  elect  four  diputados-generales,  who  mu>\ 
be  domiciliated  at  Son  Seb.i$tian,  Tolosa,  Azpeitia.  or  Az 
oottia.  These  diputados,  who  are  elected  for  one  year,  form 
the  Dipulacion,  which  is  the  government  of  the  provinces : 
the  government  reside,  in  rotatioa.  three  yesfs  m  each  of 
the  four  towoji  just  mentioned.  There  is  also  a  dipntaeioa 
called  Extraordinaria.  There  are  besides  Alcaldes  de  Her 
mandad.  to  administer  justice  in  the  different  districts.  These 
Alcaldes  arc  ciu'nt.  and  are  elected  by  the  junta.  Besides 
these  Alcaideii,  whoiio  office  is  to  prosecute  robbers  and  otb*T 
malefactors,  there  are  seventy-seven  Alcaldes  Ordinarios  to 
administer  justice  in  their  respeotive  districts.  There  is  also 
an  Alcalde  de  Secas,  whose  oflloe  ia  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  prohibited  articles  of  commerce  into  the  pmvinee. 
He  is  also  elected  by  tbe  General  Assembly :  all  theae  oOees 
are  annuaL 

The  Vizcayans  hold  a  general  assembly  every  two  years. 
It  is  summoned  by  the  Corregidor  of  Bilbao,  and  every  town, 
village,  or  hamlet  has  one  vote,  and  Sends  ooe  deputy  to 

it.  The  first  mi^eting  is  always  held  under  an  oak  neer  the 
town  of  Guernica.  This  oak  does  not  apBeer  to  be  ef  great 
antiquity  :  it  probably  has  succeeded  another,  and  will  itself 
be  succeeded  by  other  young  one?,  whirl;  an:  carefully  cul- 
tivated in  the  vicinity.  Clo^  to  tiie  trunli  ot  the  tree  is  a 
large  l>ench,  or  throne,  where  the  deputies  sit.  One  of  tlie 
secietaties  tells  one  by  ooe  the  names  of  all  the  towns  in 
their  ocder,  and  teeeivet  the  etwlieiiliab  efeweij  member. 
Tbe  asMOih^  then  goes  to  m  hemitage  mar  Ae  tree,  where 
it  holds  the  reat  or  the  sittings,  whidi  are  always  pubhf . 
The  subjects  for  discussion  are  proposed  in  Spanish,  auJ 
then  discus^  in  Bsaqtie.  Tbe  oraer  and  regttlahty  in  these 
assemblies,  compossd  «f  a  muliitnde  at  eauniiy  peofK  aie 

remarkable. 

There  is  another  junta,  called  '  of  MeiiDdad,*  wUeh  is 
held  at  Bilbao,  and  io  whieh  only  the  tonru  hme  a  voto 
each  sending  one  member.  The  Juntade  Marindad  appoints 

every  year,  by  lot,  the  diputacion,  wnicb  is  composed   '  : 
diputados,  six  rcgidores,  two  synd.c*,  and  two  secrt-Larn 
Half  of  the  number  of  the,>.e  individuaU  must  l>eloni:  t>  tb« 
political  party  uf  the  GamboiiKW,  ar.d  the  wther  to  the  One* 
cinos.  Tho  two  diputados  are  sometimes  appointed  by  aeda 
matioa  of  tbe  Junto.  The  Juma  de  Meriooad  is  very  often 
more  powerfbfthsn  tfie  JnntarOensral ;  and  the  laws  enacted 
HI  It  have  the  same  force  asthoienade  in  tbe  latter  assembly 
1  he  richest  and  most  inftilMtill  funilies  of  tbe  proviMe 
euidn  a  pewsr  in  the  Jm  d0  IliiiBdaA  wlitah  to  f^i^ 
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ous  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  On  that  account,  tho 
eeaeralitv  of  the  Vizcayana  received  as  a  blessin^r,  in  1812, 
M  ooatUtution  of  Uadii.  wbicfa,  without  depriving  them  uf 
tiwv  inivOagim,  tibetmtad  tbnn  from  the  oppression  of  that 
aristorratip  body  ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  intrigues  of 
these  familius  and  at  tite  instigations  of  the  agents  of  the 
tiiat  tb«  peoptonralMd  in  18tt  agaiiMl  the 
liberal  government. 

Tbe  dipiitacion  is  intnuted  with  the  administration  of 
the  pnvinca:  il  nomtm  and  cocpends  the  public  funds, 
diipoMS  of  the  ftm*  Ibr  th*  defence  of  the  state,  gi«M 
letters  of  citisensbip  to  stranatjrs,  and  is  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal of  appeal  in  civil  matters.  At  the  general  assem- 
blies tlie  diputiicion  is  obli<;ed  to  give  an  account  of  its 
administration,  and  of  tbe  manner  in  which  the  public 
funds  have  been  expended.  There  is  no  building  belonging 
to  the  atate ;  even  the  houe  of  the  diputasion  and  the  pn- 
aona  belong  to  private  tndividualit  vfao  M  them  to  the  state. 
The  people  u:ily  one  direct  tax,  which  consists  in  a  mo- 
derate rate  tur  cvory  lioiise,  and  is  equally  divided,  so  that 
rich  and  poor  rontribiiie  to  tho  State  the  same  sum.  The 
revenues  o(  the  church  are  so  scanty,  that  the  richest  abadia 
or  re(-iory  is  not  worth  rooro  than  160/.  per  annum. 

The  chief  privilegea  of  tbe  Viacayaoa  eeoaiit  in  pay- 
inf  no  taxes  except  those  levied  by  their  jmitaB,  which 
consist  of  the  liou>«  tax  abi>\  e  mentioned,  and  a  moderate 
duty  upon  iron  ;  m  every  Vizcayau  being  by  birth  an  ludaluo, 
or  trentloman,  and  ackno«  kslged  as  such  in  every  jiart 
of  Spain;  in  nut  being  subject  to  any  tribuaal,  or  to  any 
adier  Uws,  either  in  their  own  pnrvince  or  in  Ulf  olhra*  part 
«r  tiw  peninaala.  than  their  own,  and  in  hating  a  judce 
Tseldont  at  Valladohd  fbr  die  admmtBtiwtii  n  of  tfaeee  laws  In 
cases  occurring  out  of  the  province;  in  bting  exempt  from 
military  service,  except  lu  the  deleiipe  o(  their  own  country; 
in  the  eiijoynuMU  of  commei'cial  libert),  so  tliat  no  article  uf 
commeroti  is  prohibited  or  taxed,  except  those  which  mw  so 
by  tho  tribunal  of  oomraeroe  ut  Bklbaa;  and,  6nally,  in  not 
having  any  olfiaeca  appointed  by  the  gonnnMnt  of  Madrid, 
except  the  masters  «f  the  poat^flloe. 

The  Basques  of  all  the  three  provinces  also  COOtributr  to 
the  royal  exchequer  a  certain  sum,  which  IbeycaU  'douanvu 
voluntario,'  or  voluntary  donation. 

The  Viicayans  and  (iuipuxeoans  ^re  tbe  best  sailors  in 
Ihe  peninsula,  and  skilful  m  commercial  traasaedoos.  They 
an  vecy  active  and  induatiioaa :  thair  eUflfaeMpations  aie 
agriBultuTB,  eommeree,  and  the  manufhetattog  or  iron.  The 
women  tasist  the  men  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grouivl,  and 
are  remarkable  (or  iheir  cleanliness.  Their  manners  are 
simple  and  easy.  They  are  f  ond  of  dancing:  in  their  (cati- 
viticii,  and  enjoying  the  moderate  pleasarea  oi  the  table. 
Their  national  instruments  are  the  tamborioe  and  tbe  bag- 
fipet  their  dance,  called  sorzico,  is  quiek  and  hveiy.  and  is 
always  aeoompanied  by  singing.  In  their  weddings  they 
greet  the  bnde,  in  goin^  to  and  coming  from  tbe  cliurch,  by 
flrinir  guns  and  pistds,  and  very  olten  she  is  induo-il  to  tire 
tliem  herself.  In  some  villa<re?i,  alter  the  hurial  CLreinony 
u  over,  they  distribute  )>read,  cheose,  wine,  and  walnuts 
among  the  persons  invited ;  and  some  beg  money  to  pay 
for  roasseti  for  tbe  lelaase  «f  the  aonl  of  tha  daeaised  from 
purcatory.  Tbe  dteas  of  the  men  and  women  »  sinular 
to  that  of  the  mountain  i>r-  i  Castile:  both  w  ir  ibarcas, 
a  specie*  of  shoe  which  la  uiwle  of  a  hard  ami  uiiianned 
piece  of  hog-skm,  or  that  of  any  other  nninial,  which  they 
soften  by  soaking  it  io  water,  and  titen  cut  it  into  pieces 
•f  the  size  of  the  fbotti^faiBb  they  fasten  on  with  aliings. 

The  Baaiyaaa  ai*  in  genmral  faand,  ebeecful.  honest,  and 
eenrtoous,  widumt  meanness,  wnen  khidly  treated,  they 
are  docile  and  manageable:  but  if  they  arc  dealt  with 
severely  and  ha^^hly.  they  become  stubborn  and  intract- 
able: and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they  are  with  great 
difficulty  subjected  to  severe  mditai7  disctpLine,  particularly 
by  ofBcera  who  are  not  of  their  own  country.  Gonzalo  de 
06cdoba,  bom  the  experienee  be  had  of  tham  in  Sioily, 
«A«n  said  that  he  would  rather  keep  lions  than  Viaoayans. 
They  arc  a  brave  people,  and  better  aiiaptod  for  a  system  of 
gnerriUa  warfare  than  perli&ps  any  oilier  in  Spain. 

(See  Dtcaonarto  Qengrafico-Hintorico  dn  I'lxpaiia.  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  iustocy;  Henao,  AtUigutdadu  ds 
Cantitbrm;  Landainru  j  Ranaraaab  Hulona  die  Mmag 

BASQUE  LANO0AGB.  This  languago,  L^goa 
Bascougada,  called  also  by  the  Spaniards  Bascuenoe  and 
Vizcaino,  and  by  the  French  Basque,  is  spoken  1^  the 


'  people  nho  inhabit  tho  Basque  provinces,  and  part  ol 
Spanish  and  Frencli  Navarre.  The  people  call  themaal'VVS 
Euscaldunac.  their  country  Buaoalerria.  and  their  language 
Euscara,  or  Escaara.  The  latter  word  is  derived,  aeeording 

to  Larramendi,  from  eacuoo,  free,  and  era,  mode  or  manner. 
But  this  is  perhaps  hardly  satisfactory.  The  elementary 
syllable  in  all  these  words  is  Euyc  or  Esc,  which  oppeors  in 
tbo  forms  Vesc  and  Use  lu  such  names  of  places  Vesci 
and  Osca,  &g.  :  tho  true  meaning  of  this  element  seeiaa 
doubtful.  Balbi.  in  his  AUat  EtMograiMque,  places  the 
Bnaoara  in  the  ftrst  family  of  tbe  Ettropean  languages,  and 
classes  it  with  the  Celtic,  which  opinion,  however,  few  philo- 
logists have  hitherto  adopted.  The  Jisuit  Ueo\ide,  quoted 
by  Abate  Hervas,  ?ays,  that  having  examined  the  Celtic 
Dictionary  of  Letbiiitz,  he  found  only  two  words  common 
to  both  languages.  But  upon  this  we  may  rentark,  iliat  the 
Jesuit  must  have  looked  very  carelessly  not  to  have  iound  a 
larger  number;  if  he  had  carried  his  inquiries  no  fkrtfaer 
than  the  numerals  to  "20  inclusive,  he  ou^^ht  to  have  art r/r  1 
at  a  diflere:it  result.  Tlie  Ha.-que  language  la  certainty 
generally  supposed  to  be  totally  different  from  all  the 
European  languages,  an  assertion  from  which  entire  assent 
may  be  reasonably  withheld  for  tho  present.  It  is  also 
looealy  said  to  bear  aome  affinity,  if  not  in  iu  roots,  at  least 
in  its  constraotinn,  to  some  of  this  Asiatie  tongues.  We  may 
crii-i  lr  r  the  Ccltoo  and  Ibori  as  two  hi»torical1y  distinct 
nuUt>ii>i,  witiiout  at  the  same  tuae  assuming,  what  we  can 
tu  ver  prove,  that  they  do  not  descend  from  one  coiunmn 
stock.  It  we  are  to  believe  the  Basque  grammarians,  their 
language  existed  before  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  was  brought  to  Spain  by  Tubal.  Setting  aside  anch 
•xtravaganees.  it  may  be  vemarkod  that  the  teatimonles 
adduced  to  prove  that  tlie  Basque  language  was  siwken 
by  all,  or  nearl)  all,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
sula, are  so  numerous  and  conclusive  .xs  to  amount  almo?t 
to  a  demonstration.  Tlie  etymology  of  the  words  denoting 
the  antient  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  towns  in  ^Imost 
•vary  part  of  the  peninsula,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs. 
The  word  EspoTia  is  y  uri'ly  Hasque,  according  to  Astarloa, 
and  means  Up  or  extn n;  iv  :  \V.  Humb.ildi,  however,  dis- 
putes this  exi)lanatiiui,  ..lul  .ipparciitly  «iih  gnud  reason. 
'J'he  ri^e^  Kbni  may  be  denvwl  liom  thai-rro,  a  foatoy 
Ttver,  or  from  urberu.  a  warm  nver :  Uarpetama  is  denvcd 
from  ^ara-6tf,  witli  the  Latin  termination  tania,  and  means 
tiie  piaea  at  tiie  foot  of  the  hills.  Tbe  examples  of  wortts  in 
which  ikm  first  element  appesirs  to  be  Basque  are  perhaps 
the  most  striking :  such  is  acha.  aitza.  a  rock,  which  in 
names  of  places  assumes  the  form  atta.  Modern  name« 
«hicli  contain  the  element  are,  Asleguieta,  Astobeza.  As- 
torga,  &c.  In  Spanish  names  mentioned  by  Roman  wnters 
tbe  element  uuta  also  occurs,  as  in  Asia,  Asligi,  Asla-pa 
(a  dwelling  at  tbe  foot  of  a  rock),  Astnrea,  Asturica,  and 
tha  rtvar  Ast-ura  (rock-water).  (See  Hnmboldt'a  JSmn^, 
p.  23.)  The  «urd  briga,  which  occurs  at  the  termination 
of  some  antient  Spatusn  nnmes  of  places,  but  which  appears 
much  more  frequently  in  G,iul.  is  coiisifiered  by  Iluinboldt 
not  to  be  a  Basque  word.  The  explanation  uf  this  word 
by  Astarloa  may  scr\'e  to  show  hsw  Oantious  wa  aboold  be 
in  Ibllowing  tho(»o  who  have  written  on  this  language.  Bri, 
vri  and  urt,  he  says,  mean  a  peopled  place :  the  termination 
ga  is  negative,  so  that  briga  means  a  place  without  inha- 
bitants, or  a  place  without  a  town,  or  a  wild  population : 
lienco  the  words  brrf;aute  in  Spanisii,  and  tinsa/id  in 
French ;  but  as  briga  is  always  the  termination  of  the  name 
of  a  town  or  inhabited  plaee^  we  must  anppoaa  dial  thewofd 
bi  igd,  in  course  of  time,  got  a  meaning  exactly  oontranr  to 
its  primary  meaning.  Such  an  hypothesis,  as  Humboldt 
remarks,  scarcely  needs  coiirulatton. 

All  the  radicals  in  thi-  language  are  signiflcative,  even  the 
names  of  tlie  letters  of  the  alphatn  t.  The  Baiu^ues  write  as 
they  speak,  and  tbe  sound  ot  their  letters,  whether  vowelaor 
consonnnto,  is  fixed.  It  is  said  that  asuiraled  aiMl  gntlura] 
sounds  did  not  exist  originally  in  the  iangnan.  Even  at 
the  present  day  the  Basque  people  give  to  the  a  a  much 
soficr  sound  than  the  rest  of  the  .Spaniards.  Accorimij 
to  d'lharce  Kulassouet,  quoted  by  Balhi,  ttie  natnes  of  lt»e 
alphabetical  characters,  nouns,  pronouns,  and  uilverba,  may 
be  converted  into  verbs.  The  Basque  language  posseMes  a 
giant  variety  of  termmations.  Besides  terminations  equi- 
valent to  all'  those  oxistiag  in  EngHsh,  it  1ms  fltequentative. 
diminutive,  and  angmentanvv  terminations,  like  the  Spanish 
and  Italian.  Verbal  nouns  are  formed  wiili  tb.c  Icrminaiion 
art  or  arya,  to  denote  a  physieol  actor,  and  Ua,U)  denote 
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moral  one  :  m  gudanja,  a  warrior,  tracusha,  i\  teacher  or 
doctor.  For  the  abstract  substantives  it  has  likowis©  two 
terminations,  tcutuM  waA  querija ;  the  former  denotes  a 
nituni  and  the  lattnr  a  mmX  qualiQr.  defect,  or  neribction. 
Tbu«,  somtetatdMidanotm  niadnew,  as  a  physical  deran^ 
ment  of  the  mind ;  zoraqwrija,  an  incliimtion  to  madnoiis 
from  a  stmng  jiassion.  The  ])ossessi\e  terminations  are 
three,  ata,  to  denote  something'  t-ontuined  in  the  thing  ex- 
proaaed  hy  the  word ;  etrena,  to  denote  the  possessor ;  and 
AT  or  auot  to  express  the  matter  of  which  it  is  formed :  as 
tekteaa,  eonUioed  iaar  belonging  to  the  faooee;  guum- 
fiarvno,  of  tbeman;  olraeno,  madeof  vood.  From  tue  last 
thi-  Ciistiliiin^  hrivo  f  i-ncd  their  natronymic,  and  perhaps 
thfir  abstract  isouns ;  as  Femanoez,  rerdmandson;  ama- 
riUez,  pitlcne^s.  The  Basque  suhstantives  have  no  »i(rn  to 
express  the  relation  of  gender.  There  i«  hut  one  aiticle, 
which  is  a  for  the  singular,  and  oefiirthe  plural.  This  sign 
forma  the  characteristk  of  noona  aa  tonnmber,  and  ia  in  all 
eases  afBxed  to  the  atibatantive :  aa  gtaxona,  nu»-ihe ; 
giiiznniir,  mm-thc. 

Ai  rordin^  to  Astarloa,  tlicre  are  hut  six  cases  in  the  de- 
clension of  the  Basque  words;  but  Bidassouet  marks  eleven. 
As  the  preposition  is  always  affixed  to  Uie  noun,  there  may 
be  said  to  exist  as  many  cases  as  tbON  are  prepositions. 
Thu  verba  are  divided  into  stmple,  or  tbaaeexpreaainj|aauigle 
aetion,  as  ieain,  to  learn  hf  eoeaelf ;  double,  aa  fTs-esm, 
to  learn  'h  "  assislance  of  another;  simple  active,  as  itten- 
dot,  to  kill  :  anil  activu  transitive,  as  tiiendcuttat,  to  kill 
another.  The  moods  are  eleven,  and  the  tenses,  accoriiinn 
to  some  Basque  grammarians,  amount  to  forty-six.  Kvcry 
verb  can  Ije  conjugated  in  twenty-six  forma,  showing  the 
diffarent  relatione  of  the  agent  to  the  aetion  and  to  the  ob« 
jeet  vliieh  it  afleeta. 

The  relation  of  the  speaker  to  the  person  spoken  to  is  also 
expressed  liy  particular  terminations.  The^e  relations  are 
with  regard  to  sex  and  dignity.  Thus  there  are  five  dif- 
fuicDt  termiuatious.  via.,  maaouUne  and  feminine,  from  an 
Inftnor  to  a  tnpeirior,  and  twos  wfwd,  and  also  beiween 
equals. 

The  ajntax  is  very  simple,  and  subject  to  fixed  ndea.  In 

cA-cry  sentence  the  substantive  is  placed  first,  noxt  the 
article,  then  the  adjective,  next  the  ad\crb,  followed  by  the 
verb,  and  lastly  the  object,  witli  the  preposition  affixed  to 
it.  Example  ■.—Sfmp  oquer  bat-ec  emon-d-eus-cux  ardura- 
tUlt$es  the  literal  meaning— 'son-crookcd-one.given-us-haB- 

ID,  eatea>theie which  meana.  a  bad  aon  haa  caused  these 
trottblaa  to  vs.  Thia  order  ie  that  in  which,  generally 
speaking,  an  illiterate  Basque  places  the  words  when  he 
attempts  to  speak  Spanish,  ibr  wnich  reanon  the  Spaniard.s 
call  Conrordancia  Vizcaina  a  bad  construction. 

The  Basque  is^  divided  into  three  dialects,  not  much  dif- 
fering from  one  another,  via.,  the  Guipuzcoan.  the  Vizcaino, 
and  the  Laboctan.  The  flrat  ia  the  purea^and  iaapoken in 
Guipnaooa,  tbe  aeeond  in  Yiaeafa  and  Alava,  and  the 
Laboitan  in  the  Fr-n  -li  and  Spanish  Navarre.  The  only 
Basciue  books  are  grammars  and  dictionaries,  the  Bible, 
books  of  devotion,  proverbs,  and  sonffs.  In  IS'2'4  a  very 
interesting  work  appeared  at  Donostian  (ban  Sebastian), 
apon  the  tUtieut  usages,  dances,  games,  and  songs  of  the 
Steranieoami,  nnbllahed  by  Iztueta,  the  title  of  which  ia 
Oufytuftoaeo  aemlga,  gogoangarrim,  eondaira,  tdo  iMttma 
beren,  &~  Tl  o  same  author  published,  in  182fi.  another 
work,  CI  lilt  led  The  very  Ancient  Melodiet  of  Ft*caya,  &ic. 
Thi<*  \  1 1.  contains  thirty-six  airs  to  a.s  many  dances,  with 
theu-  respective  words.  M.  Duhalde,  a  learned  philologist  of 
the  Beaqtte  n&tion,  has  also  published  a  work  in  which  he 
baa  flompared  and  oontraated  the  veriationa  found  in  the 
diJferent  literary  produetiona  of  the  Basque  pnivinoea, 

The  l>cst  i^'ranimars  are  those  of  l/cluse  in  French,  and 
Larrameiidi  in  Spanish.  Tlie  latter  author  published  also 
a  dictionary  in  .S[mnisli,  Latin,  and  Bas<jue,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best.  Whoever  wishes  to  investigate  the  very 
eorious  structure  of  the  Basque  language  will  derive  great 
aaaiatanoe  firom  the  labotura  of  JUcluae,  pto&aaor  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  fiteratnra  at  Toulouse,  who  puUiahed  a  short 
dissertation  upon  the  lani^uat;e  in  1S26,  and  also  his  firam- 
mar  ia  the  same  yuar.  L^  clu&e,  ui  1828,  put  forth  a  pro- 
posal for  publishing  a  dictionary  of  the  Basque,  Spanish, 
and  French,  which  it  is  much  to  be  regrvlted  did  not  meet 
with  the  cnoooragement  which  such  a  work  merited. 

(See  JLairamendi.  ImpotiUe  veaddo—JDieeionario  (ri- 
UnfrS^f  Eire,  A^AaoHo  primHivof  Aatarloa,  Apologia 
4t  la  L0iigm  Sateongada;  Uervaa.  (Toltf/qfo  4$  k» 


Lenguat,  Vf.  Humboldt,  Inqmriet  mpMu^  A»  Mrwt 

Inhabitants  of  Spain,  Berlin,  1821.) 

BASRA,  also  called  BASSORA.  BUSSORA,  and 
BALSORA,  ia  tbe  phncip^  town  of  the  Turkish  rtflwilib 
of  Basra,  now  aceonnted  pari  of  the  paabalilK  of  Bu^dad. 

Basra  is  governed  by  a  mtitasallim,  or  lieuicnant,  in  the 
name  of  the  pasha  of  Ba^'dad.  It  is  situated  in  ;iu  '25' 
N.  hit.,  47'  ,36  E.  long.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Shatl-el- 
Arab.  It  is  about  seven  English  miles  in  circumterence ; 
but  within  this  area  there  are  extensive  corn-fields  and 
gardena  of  datc  treea.  Stone  for  building  cannot  be  pw- 
cured  except  at  a  groat  dtstanoe^  and  wood  libewise  ia  ex- 
pensive. Only  a  few  houses  are  built  of  burnt  brick  and 
mortar:  the  greater  number  of  Ihcm.  as  well  as  the  city 
wall,  are  made  of  sun-dried  clay,  which  is  HjniL-tjruc* 
covered  over  with  burnt  bricks.  The  town  is  extremely 
filthy.  It  has  five  gates:  the  BTib-el-Robfit.  Bib-Bagdad. 
B&b-Zobeir,  BSb-eUSer^il,  and  Bflb-el-li^milah.  It  is  di- 
vided into  aerentjr  quartan  fmaballe).  The  number  ofito 
inhabitants  was  supposed  by  Kinneir  and  Kcppel  to  nmourt 
to  about  60,000  fwnils,  principally  Arabs,  Turk.-,  ami  Ar- 
menians. Niehuhr,  at  an  earlier  date,  estimated  their  number 
at  no  more  than  40,000.  The  greater  proportion  are  Moham- 
medans of  the  Sunni  sect.  There  are  also  a  few  , 
Armeaiana,  and.  at  the  time  of  Niebubr'a  viait.  tfiera  were 
abont  1(K>  Jewiab  fomfliea.  The  Shatt-el-Arab.  whidi  ftlta 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  "0  miles  helnw  Basra,  is  navigable  as 
far  as  the  city  for  ships  of  HiO  tons  burden.  Its  banks  are 
covered  with  plantations  of  palm  trees  and  rice-fields.  Tlic 
town  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  little  eatiaU,  filled  twice 
every  twenty-four  hours  by  the  tide  in  the  Shatt-cl-Arab. 
which  liaea  nine  feet.  Tbe  principal  of  theae  oanala,  wbieh 
ia  ealled  A  shir,  interaeota  the  distriet  of  Basra  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  The  division  on  its  north  western  bank 
is  called  Nadhran.  Many  smaller  canals  lun  from  the 
principal  stream  of  the  Ashar  towardi«  the  south-east,  on 
which  are  placed  other  tiourisbing  divisions  of  the  district, 
whieh,  in  their  aggregate,  constitute  what  is  now  called 
BauB.  (Hignan.  TraveU  in  ChaUmi,  p.  87 1.) 

With  the  exeeptton  of  tbe  banks  of  tb«  river,  tbe  eonntry 
aroiiTirl  T?n?ra  is  entirely  uncultivated,  and  towards  the  west 
and  soulL  ihc  barren  desert  begins  immediately  at  the  walls 
of  the  town.  '  Almos^jcvcry  iniiahitant  of  Basra,"  says  Km- 
neir, '  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  concerned  in  trade ;  and  aa 
this  city  is  the  ^nd  emporium  for  all  tim  luiHan  eenunoditiaa 
sent  into  tbe  1  urkish  einDire»  ita  coniaeree.  H  most  be  pm- 
sumed.  is  very  contideraote.  On  an  average,  thiee  or  foor 
English  sliips,  of  ;il  lut  100  tons  burden,  arrive  in  the  course 
of  the  year  from  Cali  uita;  but  the  chief  part  of  the  traffic 
IS  carried  on  in  Arabian  bottoms,  and  the  merchants  of  Mus- 
cat now  [1P12]  possess  some  of  the  finest  vesstls  that  navi- 
gate the  Indian  seas.  The  returns  of  Basra,  for  the  pro 
duce  of  our  dominions  in  Hindustan,  are  principally  buUioil* 
pearls,  dates,  copper,  raw  ntk.  horses,  and  gall-nuts.' 

The  f  V  I.  r  Ba.sra  was  founded  by  Otlmh  ben  CaiwSn. 
at  the  cuiiiiiiand  of  the  caliph  Omar  ben  Khittab,  in  the 
year  fl.3"),  or,  aceonling  to  others,  G.J6  of  our  a'ru.  (Ketskc, 
Abui/edeg  Annates  Almlemiri,  p.  67.)  But  this  antient  city 
was  situated  eight  milcii  s^uuth  west  of  the  present  Basra,  at 
the  modem  team  of  Zobeir,  wheia  its  ruins  are  still  to  be 
found.  It  was  built  on  the  canal  of  Obollab,  or  Obillah, 
•.•  Iiir!i  formerly  proceeded  from  Hit,  three  days"  journey 
aui  ih  of  Hilla,  and  ran  parallel  to  the  Euphrates,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Khor  Abdallah  (seethe  map  in  Niehuhr  s  Ri't^rbi-srhm- 
bung,  torn.  li.  p.  246):  the  bed  of  this  caual,  whu  h  is  pro- 
bably the  antient  Pallacopas,  may  still  be  traced.  It  appears 
that  the  antient  town  M  Basra  was  deserted,  and  fell  into 
decay  in  consequenee  of  this  canal  being  neglected.  (Kin- 
ncir's  Memoir  of  thr.  Ptii.ian  Empire,  p.  290;  Niebulir  s 
Reiseb^xchrmbttng  n-trJi  Arahien,  ^-c.  tom.  ii.  p.  20'J,  6«ce,  ; 
Keppel  s  Jiiurnry  from  India  to  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  fiO-ri.l 

BASS,  an  island,  or  ratiier  great  rock  iii  tlie  Frith  uf 
Kortb.  about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  directly  opposite 
the  ptonOQlOiy  upon  which  the  antient  fortress  of  Tantalbm 
is  aitnated.  It  appears  to  be  principally  compr>sc<l  of  green- 
stone and  trii  t  ifl"  It  is  nearly  of  a  r  wn  I  hape,  not 
above  the  sixiii  ul  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  above  3UU  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Towards  tlie  south,  that  is, 
opposite  the  main-land,  it  declines  with  shelving  rocks  to 
the  water,  and  there  affords  the  only  landing-place.  Yet 
even  here  it  ia  only  aaeesaible  in  cain  weather,  and  net 
without  danger  evendmnto  those  who  am  Mnanftuammed 
to  uako  good  thair  landing  kgf  taking  Ibia  apfertani^ 
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vhon  the  boat  rUet  upon  tha  top  of  a  wave.  TowanU  the 
VMtt  north,  uid  east,  it  rise*  parpendieularly  out  of  the  sea 
iMMly  200  Ifeet  high,  and  in  some  phuws  the  precipices 
Imng  over.  In  other  place*  the  rock  is  excavated  to  a  ^reat 

depth  by  the  waves :  there  is  one  cavern  whii'h  niii'^  (juilc 
thruuj^h  the  rock,  and  affords  shelter  to  a  va^t  number  of 
wild  pigeons.  Tae  sea  is  from  200  to  300  feet  deep  at  the 
foot  of  the  perpendicular  cUfiii,  but  is  shallow  on  the  south 
aide  when  the  roek  deelinea.  There  is  a  spring  on  the 
aummit  of  the  reck,  which  in  former  times  supplied  wat*  r 
to  the  garrison  of  a  small  castle.  There  is  pasture  for 
twenty  or  thirty  sheep,  and  a  small  warren  of  rabbits  ;  but 
the  island  is  at  present  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  fre- 

Juented  by  tlocks  of  aquatic  birds,  which  continue  there 
uring  the  snuiaMr,  and  almost  cover  the  entire  surftce 
with  OMv  nesti,  eggs,  and  young.  Of  the  birds  vhidi  &«• 

Juent  the  rock,  the  solan  geese  (the  petieanus  bauanus  of 
.inneeus)  are  the  most  abundant  and  interesting.  They 
arrive  in  March  and  leave  in  September.  Some  few  jjcne- 
rally  stay  at>oul  the  island  throughout  the  winter,  which  are 
supposed  ui  be  tlinse  that  arc  too  old  to  venture  on  the  dis- 
tant tlight  undertaken  bj  the  others.  They  neither  come 
nor  go  away  all  at  one  time;  and  it  is  observed  that  before 
the  arrival  of  any  division  of  tho  main  body,  a  few  come  to 
the  Bass  who  aro  supposed  to  have  been  despatched  as 
sr.)>its.  B^vs  is  the  only  island  on  tho  eastern  coast  of 
Hntaiii  wLich  the  solan  goose  frequents,  probably  on 
r  tunc  of  its  elevated  and  precipitous  sides.  It  is  difficult 
lor  the  solan  goose  to  rise  from  the  level  land;  and  it 
is  noticed  that  UMiae  of  the  northern  and  westani  islands  of 
Scotland  to  which  it  comes  aie  of  a  similar  structure  to  this 
of  Bass.  Charles  11.  purchased  this  island  of  the  Lauder 
family,  and  in  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successor,  it  was 
Used  as  a  slate-prison.  Afler  tho  revolution  of  1688  a  de- 
sperate body  of  men  took  possession  of  it,  and  having  a  large 
boat,  which  they  hoisted  up  on  the  rock  or  let  down  at 
phMsnre.  thej  eommittad  many  aets  of  piracy :  and  it  had 
the  doubtful  honour  of  being  the  last  place  in  Great  Britain 
which  held  out  for  James  if.  These  bold  men  were  at  last 
obliged  to  surrender  in  coUM'nuence  of  the  loss  of  their  boat 
and  the  failure  of  their  usual  supphes  of  provisions  from 
France.  The  place  was  soon  after  given  to  President 
Dairy  mplfl^  and  is  still  possMsed  by  his  fiunily.  (Walker'a 
Estaa/t  on  Nt^tni  Birti 
Additions  to 
f>fS'f)t/and.) 

'  B.VSS-  STRAITS,  between  New  South  Walt* and  Van 
Dicmen's  Land,  or  Tasm mia,  were  flrst  diseovered  by  an 
enterprising  individual  of  that  name  in  1798,  while  on  a 
aealiag  expedition  firom  Port  Jaokaon  in  an  open  boat. 


falwnl  j^ory  oKd  BitriU  EeoimiM ;  Gough's 
Gmdeni  Ganiste**  Topagn^hieiuDieihmartf 


[Pram  th*  Atainlty  Chart] 

The  neanrt  approach  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  is  between 
Wilson's  Promontory  to  the  north,  and  Ciieular  Head  to  the 

50iith.  the  distance  between  which  is  105  miles.  The  greatest 
depth  of  water  between  these  two  points  is  about  270  feet, 
with  a  bottom  composed  of  stones,  sand,  shells,  and  coral,  but 
no  fieposit  of  mud.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west- 
mrd,  and  generally  blow  so  strong,  that  vessels  boond  to  the 
westward  an  often  obliged  to  hanid  tha  dangemms  Mwage 
of  Torres*  Straits.  The  tide  rises  flam  eight  to  twelve  fhet. 
mil  l  runs  at  tho  rat«  of  one  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour;  the  flood  tide,  tlowing from  the  eastward, 
overcomes  the  currmt, wbioh  gencnl^  aetf  slowly  ifi  n 
traxy  direcUoo. 


King  s  Island  to  tho  westward*  and  FumeaiUt's  Ofoup  to 
the  eastward,  bound  the  straits,  whieh  within  tiieie  limits 

are  so  thickly  studded  with  islands  and  shoals,  that  although 
this  passage  is  now  much  used  by  vessels  as  beini*  by  far 
the  shorter  route  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Australia,  its  navi- 
gation is,  to  say  the  least,  critical  and  anxious.  These  islands 
abound  in  seals,  sea-elephants,  and  other  marine  animaU. 
They  are  much  frequented  by  vessels  from  the  colony,  fiv 
the  ptttpeae  of  obtaining  the  skins  of  these  animals  ftoBk 
runaway  convicts  and  reftigeee  from  Van  OiBme&'a  Land 
w  ho  have  sought  an  asylum  on  the  islands. 

In  December,  lR2fi,  a  new  establishment  w  .as  founded  at 
Western  Port,  between  Port  Phihpand  Wilson  s  Promontory, 
on  the  south  coast  of  New  South  Wales.  Independent  of 
the  advantages  o£foced  for  settling  here  by  the  fettili^  of 
the  soO,  whwb  is  well  watered  by  a  navigable  Tiver.  the 
Bass,  and  numerous  tributaries,  such  a  settlement  is  the 
more  desirable,  as  there  is  no  other  anchorage  fur  shipping 
on  this  side  the  Straits  from  Wilson's  Promontory  to  Cape 
Howe,  a  distance  of  nearly  2^0  miles.  It  is  also  in  con- 
templation  to  colonize  King's  Island.  (King's  AuttnUai 
Cunningham's  Too  Yean  in  New  South  IVaUe.) 

BA88A,  alao  called  BAFFA  or  BUFFA,  ia  ^bait 
port  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  which  is  called  the 
Grain  coast,  and  is  situated  between  the  capes  of  Mesurado 
and  Las  Bslmas.  Bus>a  is  about  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
from  Cape  Mesurado,  and  a  tew  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
the  American  colony  of  Liberia,  in  about  7**  N.  lat.,  and  10^ 
20'  W.  long.  It  was  formerly  much  resorted  to  by  trading 
vessels,  especially  when  the  pepper  brought  from  the  East 
Indies  was  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  Europe, 
and  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  that  sort  of  coarse  pep- 
\tCT  which  the  Dutch  call  gratus  and  the  Portui^ucM-  sc.rlog, 
and  which  grows  on  this  coast  in  great  abundance.  In 
later  times  it  wit  only  oecaaionally  resorted  to  by  vessels 
trading  to  tha  contiguous  coasts  for  slaves.  The  ooonfry 
about  It  abounds  in  frnito,  especially  orangea,  lemons,  and 
bananas :  and  also  in  pastures,  and  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  which  furnish  vessels  with  ample  supplies.  ( Luiiiarlhe. 
J '  If/age  d  la  Cote  dfi  Guinea.) 

fiASSA'NO,  a  town  of  tlie  Venetian  States,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Vicenxa  in  Austrian  Italy.  It  is  situated  on  a 
gentle  deeUvity  on  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Brenta 
on  the  noillMm  border  of  the  great  Paduou  plain,  and  at  the 
foot  of  tho  lower  hills  which  rise  gradually  to  the  north  and 
west  of  it  towards  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol.  It  is  on  the  direct 
road  from  Padua  to  Trento,  21  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Padua, 
and  16  N.N.E.  of  Vicenza.  The  town  is  joined  to  a  suburb 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brenta  by  a  handsome  bridge,  ori- 
ginally built  by  Palladio,  and  aftenraida  restored  by  tbe 
arebiteet  Fmaeina.  Several  of  fbe  duuebea  of  Baasano 
are  decorated  with  paintings  by  Giacomoda  Ponte,  called '  II 
Bassano,'  and  his  son  Francesco,  both  natives  of  this  town. 

Tho  origin  of  Bassano  is  not  known.  It  is  flrst  noticed 
in  the  history  of  the  family  of  Eccelino,  the  lords  of  |he 
March  of  Treviso,  under  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Ho- 
henstauflen.  The  famous  Eooelino  da  Romano,  of  cruel 
memory,  rssided  here  some  time,  and  bnih  liie  lower  which 
still  <;oes  by  bis  name.  Francis  I.  of  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua, 
embellished  and  fortified  the  town.  It  afterwards  passed 
under  tho  dominion  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  who  gave  it  up 
in  1404  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  Under  that  republic 
Bassano  and  its  territory  ftmed  a  separate  province,  which 
was  administered  hv  a  representative  of  the  oenal^  who  was 
the  politinl  and  military  governor.  Tbe  internal  civil  ad- 
ministration was  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  60  nobles, 
chosen  out  of  tlie  same  number  of  native  patrician  families. 
Every  year  ten  of  the  members  of  the  council  went  out  and 
were  replaced  by  ten  others  out  of  the  patrician  body.  This 
council  elected  the  magistrates,  the  municipal  officers,  and 
one  of  the  two  judsea  of  tbe  civil  and  criminal  courts.  This 
WB8  die  mode  m  which  most  of  the  towns  in  tbe  Venetian 
States  were  administered.  During  the  war  of  tbe  league  of 
Cambray  against  Venice,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Bassano  was  taken  and  rc-laken  by  tlie  belligerents, 
and  was  plundered  by  the  Emperor  Maximihan  s  German 
soldiers.  It  afterwards  eigoyed  peace  f  jr  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, until  Boomwrto  seiiea  upon  it,  in  1 797,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Venetian  territory,  and  then  gave  it  up  to  Austria  by 
the  peace  of  Campo  Formio. 

Bassano  is  a  place  of  great  trade :  it  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths,  straw  hats,  and  tanneries:  and  it 
ports  a  great  (quantity  of  silk,  the  produce  of  lU  own  tern- 
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tory.  Bdssano  contains,  also,  th?  prinfirm  establUhmrnt  of 
Riamondini,  one  of  the  largest  in  It  ;<ly,  which  hu  paper-mills 
iniMZed  to  it,asiieU  as«acboal  orengnvine  whkh  hu 
nMiiead  Volpftto.  BftrtokaEi.  Vendremini.  ana  other  ce1e« 

brntcil  rncravers.  Bassnr.o  luis  ahout  1  ii.nort  in'iabitnnt<<. 
TliP  routilr\  nronnd  is  hil!\.  and  rovorcd  Willi  Mni's  and 
plivc  tri  i'>i,  and  intor-per'-Cil  with  \  il!rii.'f's.  Ahmit  twelve 
railea  north-cast  of  Bassano,  near  the  banks  of  the  nvcr 
Fiave,  is  the  village  of  Possntjno,  the  birth-place  of  the 
aeolptor  Canova*  who  b^pui  there  a  haadwme  temple  in 
the  shafe  of  a  ntnnda,  in  which  he  hitended  to  be  buried. 
Hf-  Icf^  if  tinflni<ihH,  hut  it  has  Ikh-h  continue(!  hy  his 
brutiwr,  and  must  now  be  nearly  completed.  (Albnzzi, 
Opfira  di  Canovaf  Topografia  ftneta;  Hameiiii,  If  Bat- 
fano,  &c.) 

BASSA'NO  (GIACOMO  DA  PONTE)  was  bom  at 
Bassano  in  1610.  He  waf  instmcted  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  bis  art  byh{«lhther,  and  vat  aftervardi  sent 

to  Venice,  where  he  strtdircl  muTor  Bonifazio,  whose  mean 
jcnlouHv  witlihold  Iroin  huu  iho  il)^tl■artil'Il  wiiich  ho  had 
stipulated  to  f.'iM\  But  in  a  my  which  aUdunded  with 
the  woiki;  of  Titian,  ParmeKinno.  and  Tintoret,  Bassano 
stood  in  little  need  of  a  particular  naater;  he  applied 
himeeir  with  intense  assiduity  to  the  general  atudr  of  those 
ereat  artisls,  and,  in  all  that  relate*  to  nMchanieal  prac- 
tice, with  extraonlinary  success ;  nor  are  evidences  want- 
intt  that  even  in  erandeur  of  style  and  conception  he  ex- 
lii;iitt>d  at  that  tinio  a  capacity  which  ivnio  who  judtje  him 
bj'  his  later  works  would  suppose  him  to  have  possessed. 
He  painte<*.,  in  front  of  the  Casa  MicheWi  a  fhjsco  repre- 
senting Sampson  destroying  the  Philistines,  parti  of  vbicb. 
especially  the  fleure  of  the  hero  himself,  approximate  to  the 
grandeur  of  Michael  An?oln.  In  the  pictures  of  a  Nativity 
and  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (the  latter  for  the  church  of  St. 
Girolamo),  he  emalaiaa  the  ttyte  Vt  Tttten  with  equal 
success. 

These  efforts,  however,  were  butllM  results  of  momentary 
•nthuaiasm.  Bassano's  mind  ««s  essentially  vulgar  $  he 
nay.  without  impropriety,  be  denominated  the  Italian  R«tn- 

branf^t,  The- main  ehaiai  fori^titw  of  the  Dutch  artist  all 
exist  m  the  works  of  Bassano  :  ur(i-s  vulgarity  of  character, 
absurd  ana^hronisnis  u\  c.^siumc,  uldA  ini;  cciloviv,  ciinrvn- 
trated  chiar  oscuro,  and  not  unfrequently  a  (Kieuc  fc»'lmsr  of 
effect,  particularly  in  the  management  of  the  back^niund, 
which  is  singularly  at  varianee  with  the  homely  style  of  the 
figures.  Bassano  alao  painted  portraits,  and  sevend  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  in  Venice  sat  to  him  durinf;  his 
residence  in  that  city.  am<uii;  tlsem  Selmstiano  Veiie/io.  the 
do<;i>,  Taxs ),  an'l  Ariosio  (M'e  Br\an).  On  the  deatli  of 
his  father  he  returne<l  to  Bassano  and  took  possession  of  his 

£ sternal  residence,  situated  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the 
irenta.  He  resided  here  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life ; 
and  his  style  of  landscape,  drawn  Tram  the  seenery  whiA  sur> 
rounded  nim,  iilwi  an  air  of  ;;raniUi.ir  even  to  his  least 
RUecessfhl  p«'rfijrin;uire<( ;  his  lionzons  are  iimkiIIv  hieh,  and 
terminate  in  a  raiitrc  of  Idiic  tuouiitains,  illummateil  by  tlie 
rising:  or  settinj;  sun.  With  little  power  of  seieetion,  Bassano 
had  surprising  facility  in  representing;  whatever  hesaw.  He 
delighted  in  rural  subjects  and  their  aceompanimeatai  and 
aueh  was  his  fondness  for  painting  cattle,  that  he  someiitnes 
introduced  them  without  the  lca<t  attenlinn  tn  proprietv ; 
in  the  picture  of  Chr>t  <lri\  idl:  the  nii>ne\  rli angers  from 
tne  temple,  in  ihe  I>(iria  jM'ac  e  at  R'lnie,  a  licrd  of  oxen  is 
seen  escaping:  atnnni^  the  intruders.  Exteriors  and  inte- 
riors of  counfry-'.ni's  Were  also  favourite  subjects  >vith 
Bassano :  these  ho  often  maVe*  the  aite  fat  some  histories 
or  scriptural  sukjeet.  but  the  principal  ebataefers  are  always 
made  subordinate :  {rTOiijis^  f  peasants,  the  ho*.te«s,  or  the 
eook,  bnav  among  her  kitchen  utensils,  domestic  animals.  I 
walOlli^eanqijtlMftimgimiiid;  and  IIm  piiadpal  Ugttj 


usually  catches  on  Kome  very  inferior  object,— «  doe,  m 
white  napkin,  or  a  brass  kettle.  Little,  however,  is  lost  hf 
this  want  of  subOFdination.  nor  is  any  wish  excited  toes* 
the  superior  actors  brought  mora  Anrard '  for  BaasaiMi.  sui 

Sir  .loshua  Reynrild-s  observes,  'painted  the  b<x>r3  of  th» 
district  of  Bassane,  and  called  them  patriarchs  ami  ptx)pliet».' 
His  animals  are  toucbefl  with  admirable  truth  and  discri- 
mination ;  and  in  spite  of  all  his  defects,  such  is  the  spirit, 
clearness,  and  decision  of  hi*  touch,  diadvpth  and  richnes- 
of  his  tones,  and  the  general  pictureaquaness  of  hia  efisota, 
that  his  works  not  only  commanded  the  respect  of  cootetn- 
yKirary  artists,  but  have  been  always  vahiwl  by  judsTPs  of 
painiinj»  for  qualities  so  important  in  the  art.  Bait^no 
painted  with  e\trarir<linary  dispatch,  and  stich  of  his  works 
as  were  not  commissioned  were  sent  for  sale  tojthe  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Viccnia,  Brescia,  Tre%iS0(  and  Padua, 
where  they  Ibnnd  ready  purchasei*.  His  ftme  km  so  high 
that  he  was  Invited  by  the  Bmperor  Rodolph  II.  to  eenle 
at  his  court,  but  Bassano's  n't  i-hmcnt  t  >  hi^  cstahlished 
habits  of  life  indueoA  Itim  to  ileclme  this  proptml :  be 
painted  for  that  monarch  picture! Of  the  twdvo  HUmths Hid 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  a  few  instances  during  his  latter  practice  Bassano 
showed  that  the  fSraling  Sat  grand  design  which  he  bad 
manifested  in  his  youth  was  not  quite  estinguislwdL  Ria 
altar-pief  e-  r  f  the  cntombinj?  of  Christ,  in  the  ehurrh  of 
Sta.  Maria  m  \  aiiro,  at  Padua,  St.  Roche  inlerce<iin>^»  ivith 
the  VirL^iii  I'or  the  pi'ople  infected  wuh  the  plau'iie,  at  Vi- 
ccnza,  and  the  picture  of  the  seizure  of  Christ  in  the  garden, 
arc  distinguished  not  only  1^  a  sublimity  in  the  general 
effect,  but  br  a  graudsnr  in  the  ehaiacter  of  the  flguret, 
resembltnr  the  style  of  the  Roman  sehool.  Bassano  died 
in  1.592.  There  is  a  prodigious  number  of  his  pictures  ir, 
the  palaces  df  Rume  and  Venice,  aod  thcy  are  frequently 
seen  in  Kntdish  cdlsetioDi.  Tbnw  •!«  many  engnTDga 
from  his  works. 

BASSANO  (FRANCESCO  DA  PONTE)  was "  the 
•on  of  the  preceding,  and  a  paintor  of  eonsideraU*  merit. 
Oiaoamo  Da  Pbnto  had  four  sons  who  followed  Ins  pivfee* 
sion.  Fnncesco,  the  eldest,  born  in  "  i'-',  i'  calU'd  the 
tfounper  Bmsntm  ;  he  studied  with  his  t.ahi  r  an<!  prac!ised 
in  Venice,  where  lie  obtained  considerable  n-pulation  by 
variou;^  altar-pieces,  one  in  porticular  of  St.  Apollonia.  in 
the  cluircli  or  Sta.  Afn*  Ul  Brescia.  But  bis  most  distin- 
gui^ed  perfbrmaneai  were  a  aeriea  of  pietures  paintod  for 

retire  of  tne  leading 


the  dunu  palace  at  Venice,  oommemoratire  < 

events  in  tlie  liistory  of  the  republic.  Francesco  th^:A 
hira*elf  from  a  window  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  and  died  on  the 
spot,  in  1  ■/  I 

Giovanni  Da  Ponte  was  the  second  son  ofGiaeomo,  and 
bom  in  1  He  is  chiefly  known  as  a  copyist  of  his 
Ihlher'a  worka,  which  he  imitated  with  auch  accuracy,  that 
hia  conies  are  scarcely  distinguiAhabto  from  the  originals* 

he  diea  in  1013. 

Lcaiidro  Da  Ponte  was  the  third  son  of  Giscomo.  bom  in 
l  .'toS.  He  distinguished  himstlt  as  a  portrait  |)a inter,  and 
vii»  knigtitt'd  by  the  Doge  Grimani,  who  sat  to  him.  Ue 
painted  historical  and  sacred  subjects  occasionally  ;  amOBg 
the  best  are  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Resuaritatko 
of  Lasaros.  the  former  in  the  Aureh  of  Sta.  Sonhia.  the 
latter  in  that  of  La  Canli,  at  Venice.  Lcandro  daa  in  1  fi  21. 

Girolamo  Da  t'onte  was  tlie  youngest  <<-n  of  Giaconni. 
born  in  1550.  lie  wa.s  nuich  employed  by  his  father  k; 
copy  ing,  but  contributed  an  original  p«rfonuanc«,  au  aliar- 
piece  of  great  merit,  of  St.  Barbara  and  the  Virgin,  to  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Baaaano:  he  died  in  liSX.  Xhs 
Same  style  predominates  in  tiie  works  of  all  the  Baasanos. 
which  exhibit,  with  the  excscpti  ii  i  f  i  fi  *  p  .  tarr  ,  n  uch 
more  of  the  manual  than  the  menul  capacity  of  art,  yLami ; 
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II.  liumpcrU  £«j..  K.ll  :i:nl  H  A.8, 
G  H  (ir*rno«gh.  K.tj  .  K  K  aiij  LA 

H.  llaliam.  K.q  K  U.S..  M  A. 
M.  I)  Hill.  Kmi  M.P. 
HoAlau.l  mil.  K1.1J.,  K.IUA.S. 
Kdwtn  Hlll.E»q.  !  I 
Thr  Rl.  Hon.  Sir  J.  C.  HoblMHi,ML 

I.  ^'ill  Jurrlinr,  Ku).,  A.M. 
Hr  [irv  B   Krr.  K^q. 

Tl.i:  Ut.  H>>ii.  llip  Karl  of  Krrry.  M.P. 


n..  HtwlU  K«7,  E»q.,  A.M. 
George  C.  Lcwia,  Kaq~  A.M. 
JUM*  Lock.  Bn«  M-** 


LOCAL  C0MMITTSS8. 

Dirtr-Joaruh  Simtu  Bag. 

Award  Mrutt,  8a%.  IbP. 
PtMmport  mmt  Stamt»tit»—3lkm  Cola^  Kiq. 

—  Nnrman,  Ki.q. 

I.l.  I  1  I.  C.  ll.im'llim  .-imlth,  F.RS. 
JMMar^-Leuaard  Uuroer,  Ka<j.,  KJL&U 

JTMtor— J.  Tyrrell,  Biq. 

John  Hilfoni.  E>q.  (OgMir.) 
Otmitotr  —  Vi.  Kinlay,  Kaq. 

Profeaaor  Uyloe. 

AlaiBDder  McOrlnr,  Raf. 

Charlaa  Tennaal,  K>q. 

Jamra  Oowprr,  R«q. 
O/ojnor-^iuia/tire— l>r.  Malkin,  Cowbrldfe. 

W.  William*,  Raq.,  AbcriMfgwn 
n»rr»ity—V  C.  I.ukl»,  Eaq. 
HuU-}.  C.  Parkrr,  E.q. 
Krighttt,,  VorAiMrr— Her.  T.  Dary,  M.A. 
Lmafci/aa— Rrr.  J.  Ilarott. 
l.tamiHglen  Spa — Hr.  Lmidoii,  M.D 
Leedi-J.  MirtliaJI.  Kaw;. 
I  etcei — J.  W.  W  uiillf  ar,  Kaq. 
/.name*— Wm.  O'Hrlen,  Rm). 
J.mrrpcol  Im,  At  —W.  \V.  Currte,  Raq.  Ch. 

J.  Mnltrnem,  K*q.,  Trftumrer, 

Rrr.  W  .  Shrplirr.l 
Aarftew— T.  A.  Kniabt,  Eaq..  P.H.3. 
JTaMaitAaa^R.  Qaaldw,  Baq..  F.US. 
JV«ii(l*a#— Clenant  T.  Snytb.  Eaq.  ■ 

Juhn  Ca«r,  Eaq. 
.Ua<aa«at«ry— H.  C.  Tbuin.-ti.  K»q. 
MamelmUr  Lae.  Ji.—G.  W.  Wood.  Eaq..  Ck, 

■mImIb  Hay  wood.  Eaq..  fNnMaw. 

T.  W.  Wlnaunlry.  Rio.,  Bmu  tit. 

Sir  G.  PhllU.d.  Hart..  M.P. 
Maifcni— Krr.  (m  r^r  Waddiagton.  MJi. 
UtrUkyr  TyisU—i.  J  Gueak.  E^.  H.P. 
JHMMiiiaaifHa— John  G.  Ra||^Bi%, 
Hmtk"  liba  Rawlaud.  Eaq. 
KimeulU  Rae.  W.  Turner. 
Ntmptrt,  /(<(•/  WiYAf— Ab.  I 

T.  Cooke,  Jun.,  Eaq. 

R.  Q.  Klrkpatrlck,  Raq. 
Kmtfurt  PaauaU—J.  Millar.  Baa 
»WMi— .Manffawifilfca  W.I 


1.  W.  Lubburk,  Ktq..  PJL» 
H.Mald«e.  Eaa.A.M. 
A.T.MalMB.Ka<|..A.U 
Jaaica  Manning.  Raq. 
J.  Herman  MrHiraIr,  RaqnAJf^ 
Jamea  Mill,  Kaq. 
W.  H.  Ord,  Eaq.  M.P. 
Tba  Blgkt  Hon.  Sir  H.  ParneU,  Bart.,  U.P 
Dr.  Rogel,  Sec.  11.8..  P.R.A.S. 
Sir  M.  A.  »lhee,  P.R.A.«  F.R.a. 
John  Abel  Smith.  Baa, 
John  Taylor,  Raq.  FJUI. 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thorn Min,  WJmt, 
John  Ward.  Eao. 
H.  Waymuuth,  Baa. 
J.  Whiabaw,  Eaq.,  AJI^  FAS. 
4ohn  WaodiBa^ 


MtrwM—Ut.  Hon.  Lord  SuCeld. 

RIclwfd  Bacoa.  Kaq. 
Or/brtf— Dr.  Daabcnr.  F.B.8.rfar.  1 

Krv.  Prrif.  Powril. 
Rrr.  Jolin  .1  urdan,  B.A. 
RcT.  8.  Walker,  M.A.,  F.B.S. 
■.W.llaa  -  " 
W.  B.  BfoVB*.  I 

Ptmnny—  8 1  r  B.  B.  H 

/>/yfn./uM— H,  Waalleaabc^  Ba^,  r.A.B.. 

C'Aotntaa. 
Snow  Hanla.  Btq., 
B.  Moore,  M.U.,  F.L.8.,  Samfary. 

O.  WIghlK.ck,  K«q. 
Prerfeija— Or.  A  W.  Uavlea,  M.D. 
At^poia— Rev.  H.  V.  Hamilton.  H.A.,  P.H.ii 
and  G.S. 

Rev.  P.  Kwarl.  M.A. 
JtaMn— Her.  the  Warden  of. 

Humiihreya  Jonea.  K»q. 
Hfie,  Ut*  of  iyight—S\t  Rd.  Slm(«a,1 
MP. 

She/Ud—]  M.  Abraham.  F»q. 
.VArpfea  Matltl—G.  F.  Hnrroufha.  Riq. 
.SAre«^<A«ry-R  A.SIaney,  Kaq..  M.P. 
Smih  Pttkrrlim— J obD  NIrbulella.  E<q. 
St.  ^aapA— Rev.  George  Strung. 
St0dtPUH—H.  Maraland,  Kaq..  Tremrtr. 

Henry  Coppock.  Eiq«  S 
7aabtoe*— Rer.  W.  Reaaii 

Jofaa  Rundle.  >.kq. 
TVvro— Richard  I'aunion.  M.I). 

Haary  tiewcU  Sttukea,  Raq. 
TmttU^i  WMb-Or.  V«Mb  1fJ>. 
Wiw'wrf  Dr.Cooally. 


The  Rrr.  William  Field,  (J 
IFa/er/oi^— Sir  John  Nrwi  orl,! 
ir*'rn-AaM|rf»a— J.  Pranoo.  Btq. 
Wareaitar— Ur.  CorbaU,  Milk 
I>r.  HaillBct.  M.D. 
C.  H.  Hebb.  Rao. 
WreaAam— Ttaomaa  Rdffwwili,  Baq. 

J.  E.  Bownao.  F.aq..  FX-g^lWla— , 
Mai»r  WlUlaai  Lloyd. 
Far*— Ray.  J.  Bawkk,  MUi. 
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BA88ANTIN,  or  BA88INTOUN,  JAMBS,  wn 

of  Xho  'Laird  of  Ba^sintin  in  the  ^frr^.'  fMrr<c')  {Bing. 
JJrit.)  He  ^^aii  educated  at  Glas^  'a,  and  alli;ri,iards  tra- 
velled, bul  finally  settled  at  Pans,  where  he  taught  mathe- 
matics and  astroaoroy.  Ol'  hm  pensonal  life  we  know  no- 
thing, but  that  he  was  addicted  to  astrology,  and  gave  Sir 
Robert  Mdviil*  (m«  hit  iMnoirs  or  Bioe.  Brit.)  some  pre- 
dietkina  *  little  ■Iter  tin  tfane  of  Queen  Mary's  escape  into 
England.  Hr  relumed  to  Scotland  in  lib-i  and  died  15GH. 
(See  AsTKONOMY,  and  place  the  date  tliere  given,  1567,  in 
brarkeU  ;  it  is  the  dale  of  publication  of  a  work.)  H«  vas 
of  Murray's  party,  %od  a  seuouf  Protestant 

He  wrote  varioiu  wwrltt,  w  fttUowii 1.  Pantphrcue  tur 
fAstrnlabe,  Lyons,  1555,  reprinted  at  Paris,  1617.  2-  Ma- 
thematiea  Gen^thliara.  3.  De  Matheti  in  Otntrt.  4.  Jlfu- 
tica  secwi'lu'n  Plnt'^nem.  b.  Arithmetica.  To  these  worl  s 
we  caxvnot  find  dates.  6.  A  work  on  Astronomy,  in  French, 
fpresently  to  be  noticed,)  translated  into  Latin  by  De 
TouriMi  (Tonmius),  uitder  the  titls  of  ^fumomta  J,  Bas- 
mmHni  BeeU,  %e.,  reprinted  1913. 

There  is  al-n  ;i  Dtj-cutt /f  T,'rr>?r'wff;'ir.  pii?ili-*hed  in  1557, 
at  Lyons,  and  LiilamiL'  ^ivtjj  vV.a  title  oS  ri  l.d.;ir,  version  pub- 
lisbetl  ut  CJi  tiiMi  n  131)9,  and  Birain  ui  \'>\:y  Delambro 
doubLs  whtuiiet*  this  Disrours  Attfoaomique  be  any  other 
than  the  original  of  No.  6  in  the  list  above;  and  we  incline 
to  thiak  he  ts  nght»  for«  indeimideillty  of  the  coincidence  of 
edilon  and  detee,  thw  Dhetmn  Attnnomique  appears  to 
be  the  work  of  Bassautin  ?  -vhirh  was  best  known.  It  wan 
the  only  one  in  De  Thou  »  library,  and  is  the  only  one  in  that 
of  the  Fai  ulty  of  Advocatetj.  at  Edinburgh.  It  i*  the  only 
work  mentioned  by  Weidler,  while  No.  6  is  the  only  one 
motioa«i  by  Vouius.  Voesius  observes  that  the  orii^inal 
writteii  in  very  bad  French,  and  that  the  etUboc  knew 
*  neither  Oreek  nor  Latin,  but  only  Scotch.' 

T![C  trigonometry  of  Bassantin  uftes  only  sines.  His 
plane  la  ry  system  is  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  he  was  much  in- 
debted to  Purbach.  He  adopted  the  trepidation  of  the 
equinoxes.  (8«o  Astronomy.)  He  used  the  sphere  in 
aetoel  eomputations ;  and,  in  his  treatise  on  the  planisphere, 
appears  to  nave  followed  the  plan,  if  not  the  work,  of  Apian. 
(See  Biaar.  Brit. ;  Delambre,  Htxt.  de  PAtlron.  Mod,,  &c.) 

BASSEIN,  a  town  and  port  in  the  province  of  Auronga- 
bad,  situated  ou  the  point  of  the  continent  of  Hindustan 
opposite  to  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  Salsette,  in  19'  20' 
N.  lat.  and  72^  flfi/  B.  long.  Baaiein  waa  onoe  a  city  and 
fartreie  ef  importanee,  hot,  iharing  the  IhteoT  aany  plaeei  hi 

India,  it  has  siiffer^t!  from  the  war's  and  revolutions  to  which 
that  eoantry  ha!>  l>eeii  exposed,  tin-A  is  no'v  faik-n  into  decay. 

In  the  year  1531  Bassei.i  was  cuded  to  the  Portuguese, 
under  the  provisiuns  <d  a  treaty  concluded  by  them  with 
tte  stdtan  of  Cambay,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  it 
miMined  in  the  undiitarbed  noaieaaion  ef  that  natiop.  la 
1750  tile  town  waa  taken  by  the  Mahaiatlai.  flvm  whom  it 
^  is  cnpturei  by  the  British  in  December,  1774;  and  in  the 
loiiowmg  March  was  foimally  yielded  to  its  oonqoetote  by  a 
matjr  made  w«k  tbe  Mahaiatta  ehief;  RagolM.  the 
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treaty  of  Tbenalii  Banein  waa.  however,  again  Mlimfiriihen 

tn  Tl  (  Mi!\arattas.  In  November,  IT^O,  the  fortrfHs  was 
itji^ularlv  VfHi«'ired  by  the  British  riiru>  under  General 
Guddard.  ,\fler  bustniiui.^'  the  atLn  k.  for  four  weeks, 
surrendered  ut  dutcretiun.  By  the  treaty  conoluded  in  Hajr, 
1 782,  with  the  Maharatta  chielk,  Bassein  was  oneo  mofO  in- 
stored,  togelhar  with  Ahmedabad  and  our  ether  eoni|nailn 
in  Gujerat,  and  the  town  km^  remahied  ittpoHoaaion  oftlie 
Maharattas.  In  I80'2  the  Peii>hwa  Bajec  Rao  tied  to  Bas- 
sein from  his  rival,  Hullpiar.  and  aouf^ht  the  protection  of  the 
British  (fovernment.  with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty  on  the 
last  day  of  that  year.  It  was  hoped  that  this  treaty  would 
have  broken  up  the  federal  union  of  the  Maharatta  chicfii, 
by  separating  from  it  the  Peishwa,  who  had  been  its  nominal 
bead  ;  but  this  chief  having  8ubse<}uently  been  induced  to 
join  Iks  former  rivals  and  to  organize  with  them  a  plan  of 
Ikostility  to  the  Enelisb,  the  whole  of  his  temtoriea  were  de- 
clared forfeited,  and  were  taken  into  possession  by  the  Com- 
pany's goremment  in  June,  1 618,  he  beooming  a  stipendiaiy 
of  laat  goyemment,  and  reoognixing  this  appropriatkn  of 
his  territories.  Ba&scin  ha-^  since  that  time  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  under  whom  the  fortifications 
have  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  and  the  town  and  port 
have  become  of  little  importance.  At  a  recent  date,  the- 
town  contained  a  great  number  of  houses  in  ruina. 

The  itate  of  enltivation  exhibited  in  the  wnonnding 
eoontry  is,  on  ^  contrary.  Jlonriahing.  To  the  north  and 
north  cri St  gfBasseia  are  forests  of  teak-wood,  from  whi«;h 
the  hljjjj  baildinff  establishments  at  Bombay  arc  bU|i])lied. 
A  considerable  part  of  tl>c  agricultural  population  are  ]no* 
feasors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  it  is  probable 
was  introduced  among  tbott  bf  tho  anily  EttiopeMi  lelttaia 
from  Portugal. 

(Remidn  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan ;  Mills's  Bit- 
tory  of  Britith  India ;  Trealies  presented  tn  Parliament  by 
command  of  kit  Mqjetiy,  1819;  Report  of  CommitUe  of  *it 
Home  of  CommaM  am  ffte  AfUn  Mklt  ISSS*  pUUui^ 
dtvition.) 

BASSETERRE  is  the  capital  of  the  island  ef  8t  Chris* 

tophers  in  the  West  Indies.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river.  It 
contains  obout  bOO  houses,  many  of  whicli  u  c  v. oy  good,  a 
spacious  square,  and  a  small  church,  and  is  defended  by 
three  forts.  It  was  founded  in  1623.  The  district  of  Basse- 
tern  contains  17  aquare  mike,  with  a  mnilatiaa  of  9880 
•onls.  It  ia  divided  into  two  pariabea.  8t.  George'a  and  St. 
Peter's,  and  sends  six  members  to  Uie  assembly— the  fbr- 
mer  four,  the  latter  two.  Thii*  name  was  given  by  the 
French  to  the  district  from  its  being  thi  1:  \v>  r  portion  of  the 
island.  The  vale  of  Beaseterre  is  exceedmgly  beautiful  and 
well  enltivalad.  The mdwrage  is  in  an  open  bay.  and  a  oon- 
tinttal  beavy  aurf  healaaii  the  shore,  which  is  a  sandy  beach, 
Aa  (bia  prrventi  any  wharf  or  quay  being  erected,  the  i;ooda 
are  ahipf -  I  i!i  a  boat  called  a  '  raoses,*  raann  d  expert 
rowers,  who,  watching  the  it^t  of  the  surf,  pull  on  shore 
laying  the  biwdiide  of  theboat  totbebeaaliaoMtaioll 
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•ut  or  admit  th«  cargo.  Those  articles  which  are  packed  in 
water-tight  casks,  aa  rum,  &c.,  are  generally  floated  oflF  or 
on  shore.  The  town  lies  in  17°  l^*  N.  lat.,  62°  494'  W. 
long.    [See  Christophkk's,  St.] 

BASSETERRE  (Guadaloupe).  the  most  considerable 
town  of  the  western  island,  and  the  centre  of  its  commerce, 
lies  on  the  western  side,  near  the  south  end  of  the  island. 
It  consists  tf  one  principal  long  street,  running  along  the 
Ma-shore,  and  is  defended  by  Forts  Royal  and  Matilda. 
The  anchorage  is  in  an  open  road,  quite  unsheltered,  and 
very  incommodious,  and  tnare  ia  a  constant  swell. 

This  western  island  i«  divided  longitudinally  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  western  division  is  called  Bas!>eterre, 
and  the  eastern  Cabostcrre. 

The  town  lies  in  15'  39i'  N.  lat.,  61"  47V  W.  long.  fSee 

GUADALOUPK.] 

BASSETERRE,  a  small  town  on  the  south-west  point  of 
the  isliind  of  Marie  Galante.  It  is  defended  by  a  small  fort, 
which  lies  in  15"  52'  N.  lat.  61"  22^  W.  long.  [See  Makib 
Galantb.] 

(Jeiferies's  fFett  India  ;  Bryan  Edwards's  Wett  Indies; 
Colombian  Nacigator.) 

BASSET-HORN,  a  musical  instrument,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  name,  is  a  clarinet  [nce  Clarinrt]  of  enlarged 
dimensions  and  extended  scale,  said  to  have  been  invented 
in  Germany  in  1770.  but  known  to  have  been  produced  in 
an  improved  state  twelve  years  later  by  M.  Lotz  of  Pres- 
burg :  and  subsequently,  in  its  present  perfect  condition,  by 
the  brothers,  Anthony  and  John  Sladler,  of  the  imperial 
Austrian  chapel.  The  basaet-hom  is  longer  than  the  clari- 
net, and  the  bell  end  is  wider.  On  account  of  it»  length,  the 
tube,  which  consists  of  five  pieces,  is  bent  inwards,  forming 
a  very  obtuse  angle.  The  scale  of  this  instrument  embraces 
nearly  four  octavea, — fVom  c  the  second  space  in  the  base,  to 
o  in  allissimo,  including  every  semitone ;  but  its  real  notes,  in 
relation  to  its  use  in  the  orchestra,  are  from  r  below  the  base 


to  c,  the 
line  above 


second  lege 
the  treble, 


■I 


The  besMt-hocn  takta  an  intermediate  place  between  tho 
clarinet  and  bassoon,  and,  on  account  of  its  vast  compass, 
may  perform  the  functions  of  both.  Its  capabilities  and 
beauty  are  strikingly  displayed  in  Motart's  Requiem ;  and 
in  tho  aria,  Non  piu  di  finre,  in  his  Clemenza  di  Tito  ;  as 
well  as  in  other  works  of  tlie  same  great  composer,  who  well 
understood  its  value. 

The  Italian  name  for  this  instrument,  and  that  by  which 
it  is  generally  designated  in  scores,  ia  eomo  battetto,  or 
rather  low  horn,  the  termination  etto  being  a  diminutive. 
The  unBtnesa  of  this  term  must  at  once  be  obvious  :  but. 
unhappily,  the  musical  nomenclature  abounds  in  obscurity, 
absurdities,  and  contradictions. 

BASSEVELDR,  a  commune  and  market-town  in  the 
province  of  East  Flanders,  four  leagues  north  of  Ghent. 
The  market  occurs  weekly,  and  a  fair  is  bold  every  year  in 
the  month  of  September.  The  tanning  of  hides  and  oil- 
crushing  are  carried  on  here,  and  lace-making  gives  em- 
ployment to  the  females  of  the  place.  The  soil  coiuists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  clay  and  sand.  Towards  the  south-east  of 
the  commune,  the  land  is  marshy,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cattle  are  kept.  The  population  in  1631  amounted  to 
3750.  (Meissor's  Dictionnaire  Qeographique  de  la  FUuidre 
Orientals  1834.) 

BA'SSIA,  a  genua  of  tropical  plants,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Sapotett,  containing  several  interesting  spe- 
cies. It  has  a  calyx  of  four  or  five  leaves,  a  monopetalous 
fleshy  corolla,  with  its  border  generally  eight-parted,  and  a 
great  number  of  stamens.  The  ovary  terminates  in  a  long 
taper  style,  and  contains  from  six  to  eight  one-seeded  cells. 
The  fruit  has  a  pulpy  rind,  with  not  more  than  three  or  four 
eells,  the  remainder  being  abortive. 

The  species  are  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Afinoa. 
where  they  are  of  great  economical  importance  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  a  sweet  buttery  substance  which  is 
yielded  by  their  seeds  when  boiled.  We  ahldl  mention  briefly 
all  of  which  anything  useful  is  known. 

Bastia  butyracea.  the  Indian  butter-tree,  aim  the  Fuhoa, 
or  Phulwara-trte,  is  found  wild  on  the  Alraora  hills  in 
India,  whore  it  grows  to  a  considerable  sixe,  its  trunk  some- 
time! (BMsuring  flity  feet  in  height,  and  five  or  six  feet  in 


circumference.  It  has  broad,  oval,  long-stalked  .eaves, 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  smooth  on  their  upper  sur- 
face, hairy  on  their  under.  The  llowers,  which  arc  large 
and  pale  yellow,  hang  down,  near  the  tips  of  the  branches, 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  generally  grow  three  to- 
gether. They  are  succeeded  by  smooth,  pulpy  fruitm  about 
as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egu,  usually  containing  two  or  three 
roundish  light-brown  seeds.  From  these  is  produced  a 
fat-like  substance,  which  is  a  kind  of  vegetable  butler, 
concerning  which  we  find  the  following  informatics  in 
the  Atiatic  Researches,  by  Dr.  Roxburgh : — '  On  opening 
the  shell  of  the  teed  or  nut,  which  is  of  a  fine  chestnut 
colour,  smooth  and  brittle,  the  kernel  appears  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  blanched  almond.  The  kernels  are  brui&ed 
on  a  smooth  stone,  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  or  of  a  fine 
pulpy  matter,  which  is  then  put  into  a  cloth  bag.  with  a 
moderate  weight  laid  on,  and  left  to  &tand  till  the  oil  or /at 
is  expressed,  which  becomes  immediately  of  the  consistency 
of  hog's-lard,  and  is  of  a  delicate  white  colour.  Its  uses  are 
in  medicine,  being  highly  esteemed  in  rheumatism  and  con- 
tractions of  the  limbs.  It  is  also  much  valued,  and  used 
by  natives  of  rank,  as  an  unction,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
generally  mixed  with  an  utr  (aromatic  oil)  of  some  kind. 
Except  the  fruit,  which  is  not  much  esteemed,  no  other  part 
of  the  tree  is  used.  After  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  the 
dregs  are  employed  by  the  poor  as  food.  This  phulwara 
butter  will  keep  many  months  in  India  without  acquiring 
any  bad  colour,  taste,  or  smell,  and  might  no  doubt  be  sub- 
stituted advantageously  for  animal  butter.  The  timber  is 
of  no  value,  being  nearly  as  light  as  that  of  the  Semul,  at 
cotton-tree  (Bombax  htptaphyllum). 


[DaaaU  bvtyraoca.] 

Batata  longi/olia,  the  Indian  oil-tree,  is  a  large  tree,  a 

Sood  deal  like  the  last,  but  iu  loaves  are  narrower,  and  its 
owore  much  more  flcsbv.  It  is  a  native  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  and  is  found  in  plantations  alone  the  southern  ooaat 
of  Coromandel,  where  it  is  called  the  lllupie  tree.  Its  fruit 
ia  yellowish,  and  yields  by  pressure  a  valuable  oil.  which  is 
used  by  the  poorer  natives  of  India  for  their  lamps,  for  soap, 
and,  instead  of  better  oil,  for  cookery.  Tlie  flowers  also  are 
roasted  and  eaten  by  the  Indian  peasants,  or  bruised  and 
boiled  to  a  jelly,  and  made  into  small  balls,  which  are  told 
or  exchanged  for  fish.  rice,  and  various  sorts  of  small  pain. 
The  wood  is  as  hard  and  durable  as  teak,  so  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  generally  useful  trees  found  on  the  continent  of 
India. 

Boitia  UuifoUot  tha  Mahaa,  Madhaca,  or  MadkookA 
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trtt,  haj  oblong  leavM,  tnd  »  oorona  with  &  T«ry  protube- 
rant tube.  It  u  a  native  of  the  mountainoui  parta  of  th« 
Circara  and  of  Benfs^al,  where  it  (brms  a  middlinK->iced  tree. 
Its  wood  is  bard  aud  strong,  and  proper  for  the  nsvea  of 
wheeb;  ite  llowen  are  eateo  imv  by  Uie  nativea  and  by 
jufcih,  and  tbay  yiald  bf  dktUlaliwi  •  Mmiif  intozieatiiiK 
•pifit  PyBtB  thefar  wdt »  aoMMaimlib  qaMrtity  of  greeniah 
yellow  oil  is  obtained,  whiob  ia  found  useful  for  the  supply 
of  lamps ;  it  in,  however,  inferior  to  that  uf  the  last  species. 
It  is  curious  that  this  oil  stains  Imen  or  woollen  cloth  as 
animal  oil  does,  while  tbe  fiU^  aubstanoe  of  Ibe  A  btiifi- 
ffVMM  powMim  DO  sueh  fnp«^,  tat  vhM  nbM  mi  doBi 
IwvM  no  tnee  behind. 

A  fimrth  tpeeiea  is  beUevad  to  be  Iho  9m4nt,  or  Aftieon 
butter-plant,  which  is  ao  rery  important  an  article  of  African 
internal  eommeroe ;  and  which  it  would  apparently  be  ex- 
trsmelT  desirable  to  introduce  into  the  West  Indies  and 
Btngu,  as  a  new  source  of  internal  wealth.  This  is  the 
ylHrt  vUeh  is  AaqnenUy  apoken  of  by  Park,  pBrtlBiilaity  at 
pnges  SOS  and  SOf  of  his  Trm^tU  in  Africat— 

*  The  people  woM  eferywbere  employed  in  eoUeetinf  4be 
fruit  of  the  shea-trees,  from  whirh  thev  prepare  a  vegetable 
butter,  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  work.  These 
trees  grow  in  great  abundance  all  over  this  part  of  Bambarra. 
They  are  not  planted  by  the  natives,  but  are  found  growing 
nntnrany  in  the  woods;  and  in  elearing  wood-land  for  culti- 
vation every  tree  is  cut  down  but  the  shea.  The  tree  itself 
very  much  resembles  the  American  oak,  and  the  fruit,  from 
the  kernel  of  which,  first  dried  in  the  sun,  the  butter  is  pre- 
pared, by  boiling  the  kernel  in  water,  baa  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Spanish  olive.  Vie  kernel  is  enveloped  in  a 
emet  pulp,  nnoer  a  thin  peea  rind;  and  the  butter  pro- 
dveed  mm  it.  besidet  ^  adrantage  of  ita  keeping  the 
whole  year  without  salt,  is  whiter,  firmer,  and,  to  my 
palate,  of  a  richer  llavour  than  the  best  butter  I  ever  tasted 
made  of  cow  s  unlk.  The  growth  and  preparation  of  this 
oommodity  seem  tj  bo  amongitt  the  first  objects  of  African 

in  this  and  the  neighbouring  itatM,  and  it  OOMtip 
1  a  main  actiele  of  their  inland  commeme.' 
B A88IONY,  in  Franee.  a  district  partly  included  In  tfie 
former  province  of  Champapfne,  and  partly  in  \a:  Barrois, 
now  forming  part  of  tin;  department  of  Haute  Marne.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  bv  the  district  of  Vallage  in 
Champagne,  on  the  east  by  Le  Barrots  and  La  Franche 
Ciomtd,  on  the  aooth  by  Bonrgogae,  or  Burgundy,  and  on  the 
vest  by  Chiflnagne.  It  was,  aeoordiog  to  Ezpilly  (Dus 
ikmmam  dm  wailst.  17<t).  16  leagues,  or  44  miles  long, 
and  13  leagues,  or  35  miles  broad  ;  but  ho  doe«  not  state  in 
what  direction  these  dimensions  were  taken.  The  superficial 
contents  ho  uivcs  ;u  l'i5  «r|uare  Icri^ue^*.  or  \  square 
miles.  In  the  IHctionnaire  Univfnel  de  la  Franc*,  the 
greatest  length  is  given  at  80  leagues,  or  ii  milsa*flMa 
■orHi  to  aonui.  and  the  gieataat  breadth  at  II  leagiiM,  er 
44  miles;  and  0ieN  dimensions  are  independent  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  district  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Burgundy.  Several  important  streams,  as 
the  Meusu  ami  the  Aube,  take  their  rise  in  this  district.  The 
surface  i«  varied  with  hills  and  plains.  The  air  ia  temperate 
and  healthy,  and  the  soil  produces  com,  wine,  and  IMl. 
There  ia  a  considerable  extent  of  wood,  and  good  fMtara 
land.  Game,  poultry,  and  flsh  are  abundant. 

There  are  the  vestij^os  of  several  Roman  roads  in  this 
country.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Bassigny  was  inha- 
bited by  the  tribe  of  the  Lingonea,  from  whom  the  city  of 
Langres  derives  ita  name.  Langres  (population  in  1832. 
9t60  ibr  the  town,  or  74S0  Ibr  the  commune)  was  eoniderod 
as  the  capital,  but  Chaumont  (population  in  193S,  6194  Ibr 
the  town,  or  6918  for  the  whole  commune)  disputed  this 
title  with  it.  The  most  important  places  after  these  ore 
Montigny  le  Roi  and  Nogent  le  Roi  (|»opulation  in  1832, 
2314  for  the  town,  or  2401  for  the  whole  commune),  Le  Val 
des  Beoiiera,  and  Bourbon  ka  Bains.  The  last-mentioned 
town  eottttdns  aboat  9SA0  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  Ibr 
its  mineral  waters,  and  ita  vast  military  hospital  for  more 
than  500  men.  [See  Lanorrs,  Chaomont,  and  Bounnoif 
LEs  Bains.]  (Dictionnaire  Univertti  d»  Im  Frwutf  Bs* 
piilv,  Dictionnaire  df*  GauUi,  <^.) 

BASSO-RILIEVO.  The  Italian  term  basso-riKovo.  or 
the  Frsnch  bas-relief,  is  eommonly  applied  to  any  work  of 
aoidptofeeonnoeted  mora  or  Ism  witn  a  plane  surlue  or  back- 
ground, and  in  this  geneml  sense  is  opposed  to  intulated 

*  Tb«  Utu*  cnuMMa  or  «saina9  1m(M  of  Ui«  Vraach.  ia  tb*  tw«Dty'4Ak 
>SMS(a'  


detached  figures,  or  sculpture  in  the  round.  In  its  mora  par- 
ti«'ular  meaning  basso  rilievo,  low  or  flat  relief,  is  nsua&y 
appropriated  to  figures  which  have  a  very  slight  prqjeetion 
from  the  ground.   Alto- rilievo,  on  the  other  band,  is  not 
only  rounded  to  the  full  bulk,  but  has  genenBy  some  poitkme 
of  the  dgane  ^uite  daiadisd;  and  neno-iilievo  (a  style 
between  die  two),  altbeugb  sometimcs  rounded  to  a  con 
siderable  bulk,  has  no  part  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
plane  surface  or  ground.    A  more  accurate  definition  of  the 
styles  to  which  these  designations  refer  will  result  from  the 
explanations  that  follow.   The  terms  naed  by  tbo  Gieeke 
and  Romans  to  distinguish  thera  bindeeTmnef  oannot  per- 
hapehedetwrmipad  witlieempleteacottracy;  and  it  may  be 
hsra  lemarked,  Art  ttom  writers  are  mistaken  who  aup- 
po^ic  the  word  TonUike  (Topivrixi])  to  have  been  applied 
by  the  Greeks  exclusively  to  alto-nlievo,  aince  Heyne.  and 
indeed  other  writers  before  him,  have  proved  that  the  term 
was  appropriated  to  carving,  and  ohielly  chasing  in  metal, 
in  anv  kind  of  reUe£  Th«LiillDmiKdeoneiponmDgwittiit 
is  ciPiatura.  The  Graaks  eeem  to  have  employed  the  term 
maglypta  to  denote  works  in  relief  in  general ;  and  the 
rrtypa  scalplura  of  Pliny  (xxxvii.  10)  also  means  work  in 
relief.  The  term  glypta  (from  yXv^,  to  cut  into,  to  holkno 
out),  with  other  words  formed  fW>m  tlie  mrae  verb,  appears 
to  denote  sculpture  in  the  concave  sense.  intn^Mt  ]^ 
rodotus,  in  a  psaaage  of  his  leeond  boolc  (eep.  ISi),  whera 
we  have  little  doubt  that  be  is  speakinp;  of  the  sunk 
Egyptian  relie&  (which  will  be  mentioned  m  another  part 
of  this  article),  couples  a  word  formed  from  the  verb  f\v^ 
with  the  word  ijfVA  (n'jxoc):  typus  itself  (perhara)  alwaya 
means  a  work  in  relief  properly  so  called.  (See  Herod,  iii. 
88.  Cicero  ad  Attieum,  1. 10.)  Italian  writHS  of  the  time 
of  Vaaari,  it  appeara,  used  tlie  term  meito-riliavo  Ibr  the 
highest  relief,  basao-rilievo  for  the  less  prominent,  and 
itiaeeiato  for  the  flattest  or  least  raised.   Whatever  the 
origin  of  this  kind  of  sculpture  may  have  been,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  being  very  antient,  an  idea  will  be  best 
formed  of  its  style,  as  practised  by  the  Greeks,  by  supposing 
it  to  be  derived  ttem.  the  partial  inaortion  of  a  atatne  in  a 
perpendicular  plane.  Alto^flievo  b  often  Itoally  noddng 
more  than  this.    Applied,  however,  tO  a  flat  surface,  the 
disposition  of  the  limbs,  and  the  actions  of  the  figure  become 
necessarily  more  or  lens  parallel  with  that  surface,  in  order 
sufficiently  to  adhere  to  it   The  attitude  is  thus,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  adapted  or  selected.  In  inserting  or  embeddlag 
s  finue  in  a  flat  gionnd.  it  ia  ebviom^  that  dthough  it  mar 
be  mmsd  In*  than  half  ita  thieknesa,  as  in  alto-rOievo.  it 
cannot  be  buried  more,  nor  indeed  (the  structure  of  the 
figure  strunly  considered)  quite  so  much,  without  ceasing  to 
l)resent  the  real  boundary  or  profile  of  the  form.    In  the  less 
prominent  kmda  of  nlievo  it  U  therefore  still  required  that  the 
outline  should  prment  the  real  Ibrm,  and  this  prineiple  in  ita 
Avther  application  eieludes,  ia  a  peet  meaaan,  Ibe  aareol 
fbrma  of  perspective  and  ftradioitening,  wbirli  would  sop- 
f>ose  that  the  objects  are  no  longer  parallel  with  the  surface 
on  which  they  are  displayed.    Attempts  at  foreshortening 
must  in  most  cases  fail  to  satisfy  the  eye.    The  work  can 
only  be  seen  in  front,  and  the  appearance  it  presents  is 
tbsraflwe  required  to  be  at  once  intelligible,  for  no  uneer* 
tainty  can  be  nawwd  by  aa  ia^eotion  from  another  nobit 
of  view,  as  in  walking  raund  a  statue.  Tbe  bulk,  or  thick- 
ness,  need  not,  however,  be  real,  provided  it  appear  so.  The 
compression  of  the  bulk,  which  constitutes  the  various  de- 
grees of  mono  and  l>a8.so  rilievo,  thus  follows  the  compres- 
sion or  llatteoing  of  the  action,  the  chsraeteristie  of  site* 
rilievo.  hmlBtf,  Ow  modiftmliaas  of  which  this  brandi  of 
seulptura  waa  laaeapiible,  van  adapted,  as  we  shall  see^ 
aeoording  to  die  variedee  of  light  situation,  dimensions, 
and  use. 

The  Greeks,  as  a  general  principle,  considered  the  ground 
of  figures  in  relief  to  be  the  real  wall,  or  whatever  tbe  solid 
plane  might  be,  and  not  to  repreaent  air  as  if  it  was  a  pieUue* 
The  art  with  them  Waa  tlraa  rather  tlie  nnion  of  sculptaia 
with  arehitectura  than  a  union  of  aenlptore  with  the  ooa- 
ditiona  of  painting.  That  this  was  founded  on  the  meet  ra- 
tional principles  will  be  evident  from  a  fewvimple  con-^idera- 
tions.  The  shadows  thrown  by  figures  on  the  surface  from 
which  they  project  at  once  betray  tbe  solidity  of  that  sturfaoe 
In  the  attempt  to  repreaent,  togetbsr  with  artual  prujeotioa. 
the  apparaot  depth  of  a  ptatam^  or  to  imitati)  space,  fignna 
which  are  suppowd  to  M  romoto  era  reduoed  in  aise ;  but 
although  thus  dbniairiied  ia  Ibrm,  they  cannot  have  the 
atraagtt  of  ttair  light  and  ihida  illmlii<n<  and  if  deprived 
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of  shadow  by  inconsidflnble  relief,  thef  eeMOto  1m  anpiniit 
ftt  all  when  the  work  is  seen  from  iti  proper  point  of  view, 
that  »,  at  a  Hufficieut  distance;  having  no  distinctness 
whatawr  in  the  abwnce  of  colour,  but  by  means  of  light  and 
riibAt.  Inihort.  the  utithui  pnetiMdfbu  DO  Imger  an 
independent  s^.  and  only  bitieya  ita  inferteritjr  by  pre- 
lenting  defects  which  another  mode  of  imitation  onn  wpply. 
A  passage  in  Vitnirius  prorea  that  the  antionta  were  not 
WUUiquainted  with  perspt^rtive  :  and  the  same  author  states 
that  perspective  scenic  dei-orations  were  first  employud  by 
Agunarcua  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  yftschylus.  How- 
ever gieetly  the  aeienoe  may  have  been  advanoed  by  the 
modems,  diie  may  be  luiBeient  to  prave  that  the  abaence  of 

Ktpeetive  in  Oreeli  baaai-rilien  was  not  ftem  aa  absolute 
orance  of  its  principles,  but  from  a  conviodon  that  they 
would  be  misapplied  in  sculpture. 

In  carefully  keepini;  within  the  limits,  however  narrow, 
defined  the  style  of  rilievo,  the  great  artists  of  anti- 


mtf  Ihiled  not  to  oondenae  into  that  styhi  the  utmost  pei^ 
boMB  cora|wtib1ewith  ittiAflethevarienaapfliaaliaaBor 


Ae  voiles  suggested  abondant  variety  in  their  tieatBeBtttii 

execution.  The  British  Mu8«um  contains  unquestionably 
the  finest  existing  specimens  of  this  branch  of  sculpture  in 
the  rilievi  which  decorated  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  oi 
Minerva,  at  Athens.  We  hem  hoe  to  eoosider  the  jadi- 
eious  adaptation  of  their  s^lai  tMr  Ae  eitoetjene  tfiqr  eeen- 
pied;  but  m  regard  to  their  general  exoeUenee  as  werica 
of  imitation,  it  may  also  b«  well  to  remember  that  theae 
sculptures  were  the  admiration  of  the  antienta  themselves. 
Seven  hundred  }ears  after  they  were  produced  Plulareh 
spoke  of  them  as  *  inimitable  works.' 

The  figures  which  adorned  the  pediment  an  eepeieli 
statues,  uthonghin  then*  eriginal  situation,  easttuf  tiMir 
shadows  on  the  tjrmpannm.  they  must  have  had  the  ctka 
of  bold  alti-rilievi ;  the  eireumstanee  of  their  being  thus 
completely  detarlied  must  have  given  the  greatest  distinct- 
ness to  their  forms,  and  as  they  occupied  the  highest  part 
of  the  huildini;,  their  gigantic  tuxe  ana  complete  relief  made 
them  fully  effective  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  eeri^ 
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triglyphSi  aMWatto-nliovo.  Tho'^e  in  the  British  Museum, 
representing  combats  with  Cetiiaurs,  were  tukeii  trum  the 
•outh  side  of  the  buiklmt; :  the  subjwts  wore  vanc^l  on  the 
other  sides,  but  they  ini<-.Ely  rclattid  to  the  warlike  exploits 
af  the  Athenians.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  suhjecu 
of  eombiUs,  usually  chosen  for  the  metopes  in  Done  temples, 
aflbtded  opportunitioa  of  composing  the  figures  so  as  to  pro- 
duce diagonal  lines,  which  effectually  distinguished  the 
groups  ttom  the  architecture,  and  at  the  same  tiino  had  the 
effect  of  reconoiling  the  vertical  forms  of  the  triglvphs  with 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the  epislylium  and  cornice.  The 
compositions  in  qiu-htion  all  fully  occupy  the  space  destined 
tac  tnem,  and  are  calculated,  fnun  tbetr  tieatment  and  relief, 
to  piodnoe  the  ntmost  possible  eiiMt  Thoaewerke  which 
received  tbe  open  light  were  thus  boldly  relieved  from  their 
ground  to  insure  the  masses  of  shadow  which  make  them 
conspicuous-  the  principle,  applicable  to  external  architec- 
ture, that  projection  commands  shade,  was  thus  extended  to 
external  decorations ;  and  care  seems  to  have  been  taken 
to  keep  tbe  light  on  tbe  flgmcs  sa  nnbraken  as  possible, 
•speetally  aa  ue  whsile  aeries  ef  metopes  occupying  the 
external  friexe  was  more  or  less  eroieed  b^  the  shadow 
of  tbe  coniice.  This  preeaution  necaosartl^  limits  the  atti« 


would  have  projected  sha  liiws  on  the  figtire  ilMl( 
tending  to  ronliisc  tlie  tonus.  A  statue  \«hioheanbei 
from  variou-  poinu.  and  sometimes  in  various  lights,  might 
thus  be  unfit  as  to  its  composition  for  that  intelligible 
display  in  one  view  and  under  a  constant  light  which 
rilievo  requires.  On  the  ncineiple  that  high  relief  is  flttoet 
for  the  open  light,  the  rilievi  of  the  temde  of  Fbifaleia. 
which  are  also  preser\'ed  in  tbe  British  Museum,  are  bold 
in  their  projections.  Tliese  works  adorned  the  inicnar  of 
the  t  elia,  but  as  the  temple  was  hypsethral,  or  lighte<l  fn.>ni 
the  open  sky,  the  principles  of  external  decoration  wer« 
applicable.  Had  the  temple  been  imperfectly  lighted,  a 
flatter  kind  of  relief  would  have  been  preferable,  and  this 
leads  us  to  consider  the  style  ef  beas»>r3ievo,  properly  so 
called,  the  most  perfect  existing  specimen  of  which  is  also 
in  the  Britiiih  Museum.  It  adorned  tbe  external  wall  of  the 
cella  of  the  Partlienon,  within  tbe  peristyle  or  colonnade, 
and  was  consequently  always  in  sliaae:  the  strongest  light 
it  could  ever  receive  would  probably  be  tbe  reflectioo  ham 
the  pa\«ment  below  when  the  sun  waa  highest;  hot  aa  ee* 
fleeted  lights  are  unasstain,  and  may  peooaed  ftom  Taiiwa 
points,  m  sculptures  in  question  were  calculated  to  be 
equally  distinct  in  whatever  direction  the  light  was  thrown, 
Tbeir  fpcat  ekvation,  and  dw  peeidiar  Mipe  at  ^ 
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in  consiilering  th«  reMons  which  rendered  projection  unad- 
vLsable.  Tliat  thia  confined  view  wa*  not,  however,  tbe  sole 
nuon.  may  appear  from  the  bold  relief  of  the  Phigaleiao 
IMxblet,  which,  in  tbe  interior  of  tha  narrow  cella  of  the 
t«nipl«  thef  adorned,  must  have  b«ai  Men,  on  the  side 
iralls,  at  a  very  inoonsiderahle  diitUM  conpored  wiUi  their 
li«ight  The  Phiitaleian  temple  was  huift,  according  to 
Pausanias,  bylctinus,  the  chief  architect  of  thr  Piirthenon; 
and  although  llie  i>culpture«i  are  iofsnor,  as  works  of  art, 
to  the  generality  of  Greek  specimens,  their  style  of  relief 
i«  nradaaljr  the  point  where  the  arcbiteet  may  Vieuppoeod 
to  new  influeneM  their  execution. 

As  projection  commands  shade,  so  flatness 
light,  and  the  datiest  relief  is  hence  fittest  fur  an  uivan- 
ably  dark  situation.  The  same  principle  is  observable  in 
architecture  in  the  treatment  of  mouldings  in  interiors, 
the  form  and  projection  of  which  differ  materially  from  the 
«>n«ippoiiing  meniban  in  the  open  end  whioh  ere 
inleMMd  to  «•  teen  ete diKtnnce.  Tbe  Ifaitneee which  te- 
eures  light  would,  h  nrcver,  be  aUo;[^th<.'r  inflistinct  and 
formleaa  unlenH  tbu  uu Limes  were  clear  and  conspicuous 
at  the  first  glance.  The  corn  nvmi  <■  ij .  vvhich  this  is  efiectcci 
is  by  abruptly  sinking  Uie  odgeK  of  the  tbrms  to  tbe 
^aaie  on  which  they  are  raised,  instead  of  gradually  tound- 
iii,^  end  keing  than.  The  meas  of  Uie  nheted  figure 
bemg  fomeCimee  ▼ery  Ktde  raned  In  its  genend  ettmne, 
its  section  '.vmil  l  thus  almost  presm  r  a  ri?ctangular  pro- 
jection. Ill  man)  instances  tlie  suie  cf  this  projection 
r-.  e\e:i  less  than  rect;i[ii:;ular ;  it  ia  UnrltTCut.  like  suiiie 
mouldings  in  architecture  which  require  to  be  particularly 
distinct,  and  thus  pieMnte  a  deeper  line  of  anade.  But 
if  the  figuie  een  thneeenmend  diatinotneie  of  outline,  not- 
withaf ending  the  ineOfitnderaUe  light  it  nny  receive,  it 
is  obvious  that  its  lowness  or  flatness  of  relief  will  in  such 
a  light  greatly  aid  its  distinctness :  above  all,  this  contri- 
vance gives  the  work  thus  seen  in  an  obscure  situation  the 
efliect  of  rotundity.  Indeed,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  »ippoee 
that  tbe  flat  style  of  relief  was  intended  to  appear  flat,  and 
it  ie  a  graat  nistake  to  apply  it  in  situatiims,  as  in  tiie  open 
oir,wlNffeitniuiteppeerso,andbeindi8tinetbaaMea.  The 
conventions  of  the  arts  are  renudies,  adopted  in  certain 
situations  and  under  particular  circumstances,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  concealed,  in  their  results  :  their  ultimata  reaeitt- 
blanoe  to  nature,  and  their  successful  effect  in  those  cireum* 
stances,  are  the  teat  of  their  propriety  and  necessity.  The 
absence  of  all  convention  in  alto>rilievo  (as  opposed  to  tbe 
flat  style),  thus  fits  it  for  near  situations,  if  not  too  near  to 
<  xpo»o  it  to  ;n  ,  i  leiiis.  The  cxrellcTit  M'ulplures  which  de- 
l  oratc  the  proiiaos  and  posUcum  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus, 
although  under  the  poctico,  are  in  bold  reUef.  They  were 
not  ontv  nearer  tbe  eye,  and  seen  at  a  more  convenient 
angle  than  the  flat  riUevi  of  the  cella  of  tbe  Parthenon, 
but  the  nfleeted  light  whioh  displayed  then  mould  neeae- 
narily  be  much  stronger. 

IdtrmI  ,  I  rii  -M  ifilhi  Kai  portico  of  th«Trai|il« 


It  is  also  (u  lio  remcmliered  that  only  th[>  end  portifoi.\s, 
where  the  sculpture  could  be  more  conveniently  seen  and  was 
better  lighted,  were  decorated  with  rilievi ;  tbe  side  walls  of  the 
o^a  ware  unocnatnented.  and  undoubtedly  bold  relief  would 
have  been  leas  adqned  fbr  tbem.  The  Temple  of  Theseus 
WHS  built  about  thirty  years  before  the  Parthenon ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  satisfactory  effect  of  the  flat  rilievi 
ijii  the  (ella  of  the  latter  might  have  suggested  a  similar 
treatment,  or  some  modification  of  it,  in  the  Temple  of 
Thaieus.  had  it  been  erected  later.  It  may  be  olnerved  in 
fsnenl,  that  alto«iilievo  ean  seldom  be  fit  fbr  interiors,  not 
onhftm  ila  Iiibifi»iaaeeldMi^biilfioiBa«4tflbnlty  of 
4to|l4ta«it%rihtlUll1lshkvU«liltnqnii«L  Amp«>- 


fleial  light,  especially  if  in  a  lateral  direction,  noeeMarily 
throws  the  shadows  of  one  figure  on  another.   Instances  of 

this  wour  in  someof  tbe  palacf  i;  in  Rome  where  works  of 
sculpture  have  been  injunicioualy  placed.  A  room,  for  ex- 
ample, lighted  in  the  ordinary  way  will  have  its  walls  (at 
ri^ht  angles  with  that  occupied  by  the  wiadowa)  adoraed 
with  a  firma  in  considerable  relief;  tbe  flgima  Mamt  lha 
light  eoneequently  pn|jaet  th«ir  abadava  ia  ae  to  half  soMart 
tbe  next  in  onler. 

The  fori  1  tili.is  of  proximity  ar.d  distance,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  and  direction  of  light,  were  carefully  attended  toby 
the  Greek  sculptors,  and  suggested  new  varieties  of  nUiC 
The  end  of  the  art,  as  Ikr  as  relates  to  execution,  is  tamm 
plisbed  when  tbe  mrk  is  distinct  and  intelligiUe  at  the 
distance  whence  it  is  intended  to  be  viewed.  Hence  the 
conventions  which  are  intended  to  correct  the  defects  of 
distance,  of  n.at<  n  u,  want  of  light,  &c.,  are  evidently  un- 
necessary where  the  work  admits  of  close  ini^MCtion.  The 
style  of  mexso  rilievo,  which  in  its  boldest  aianplttia*- 
senta  about  half  the  thicknees  of  the  figure,  is,  on  muf 
aeoonats,  leaat  fit  far  a  disum  elFeet:  tbe  figure  is  nowhana 
detached  from  its  ground  ;  at  a  very  little  distance  its  sha" 
dowed  side  is  lost  in  its  cast  shade,  and  its  li^ht  side  in  the 
lit-ht  of  its  gmund  ;  the  outline,  in  short,  soon  becomes  in- 
distinct; but  the  aeini-roundne^  of  the  forms  is  directly 
imitative,  and  thus  again  the  absence  of  all  conventional 
treatment  fits  lha  work  fbr  near  situations.  Tbe  s^la  waa 
prefened  to  olto^ietm  ht  eneh  eases,  aa  the  latter  would 
have  been  more  liable  to  accidents,  and  would  besides  in 
some  measure  def  rm  the  outline  or  profile  of  any  object 
which  is  circular  in  its  plan.  The  figures  which  adorn 
sculptured  vases  are  thus  in  meuo-rilievo :  these  works  pro- 
bably ornamented  interiors  where  an^  indistinctness  in  tbeir 
distant  effect  or  in  an  unfefooiaUe  light  might  bo  obviatad 
by  closer  inspection.  Two  speeimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
second  room  of  the  Gallery  of  Antiquitiss  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  celebrated  Medicean  and  Boi^beson  vases,  the 
finest  known  examples,  are  in  like  manner  ornamented  with 
metzo-rilievo.  The  same  consideration  applies  to  all  works, 
however  unfit  for  a  distant  effect^  adddl  ean,  or  in  their  ori- 
ginal iitoation  eoiild»  rnily  be  seen  near.  Even  the  mixed 
style  of  relief  in  tbe  seulptaiet  nhieh  occupy  the  Uitemal 
sides  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  would  hardly  be  objected 
to,  since  the  objects  represented  are  distinctly  seen,  and  can 
only  be  seen,  at  the  disuince  of  a  few  feot.  The  style  of 
semi-relief  (much  purer  than  that  of  the  Arch  of  Titus) 
adopted  by  Flaxmaa  ill  fkont  of  Covent  (Sard en  Theatre  may 
be  aeCmded  on  the  aaiM  ptinomkh  aiaoa  the  tttaeet  width  « 
Uw  atnet  it  hardly  a  more  oisiant  point  than  a  speetator 
would  naturally  retire  to  in  order  to  see  them  conveniently. 
The  still  flatter  style  which  has  lieen  introduced  on  the  ex- 
terior of  several  buildings  in  London  cannot,  however,  bo  de- 
fended on  any  p^sunds ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  firom  the 
reasons  adduced,  that  bold  relief  ia  generally  fittest  for  the 
open  Ugbt.  The  mezzi  rilien  on  tbe  miniatuia  ehoiagia 
monument  of  Lvsicrates  (casts  ttam  them  are  hi  the  Brttish 
Museum)  may  be  admitted  to  have  been  fitly  calculated  for 
tbeir  situation  because  they  must  havu  been  seen  near ;  but 
there  was  in  this  case  an  addition  1  c  i  [deration  to  be 
attended  to;  the  building  is  circular,  and  aito-nbevo  was 
avoided  in  order  to  preserve  the  architectural  profile :  on  tbe 
other  hand,  the  frieae  of  the  small  temple  of  vieton,  vUek 
was  rectangular,  was  adorned  wi&  altl-rilievi;  and  in  this 
case  i!  appears  that  they  did  not  even  extend  to  the  angles. 
The  objections  to  sculpture  on  monumental  columns  will  be 
obvious  fh>m  these  conbiderations ;  it  has  been  observed, 
that  in  attempting  to  preserve  tlie  architectural  profile,  as  ia 
the  Tngan  column,  and  its  modem  rival  in  the  Place  Van* 
ddme  at  Paris,  the  sculpture  thus  slightly  mliofsd  tooit 
becomes  indistinct,  rmr  indeed  would' this  indistinetneM  be 

l)'>^'i:■lleLl  at  a  oon-iileralile  hei^-lit  nven  by  alto-rilievo.  the 

figures  being  necessarily  small,  while  tbe  evil  is  only  in- 
creased by  substituting  lha  dark  material  of  branaia  tat 
marble. 

We  proceed  to  ooa^der  the  Torieties  of  style  in  this  art  ae 

affecting  composition.  In  rilievo,  and  in  aeulpture  ganerally 
(a  colourless  material,  or  a  material  of  only  one  colour  betng 
always  supposed),  it  is  evident  that  shadow  is  tht>  essential 
and  only  source  of  meaning  and  eflect.  In  works  placed  in 
the  open  air,  and  visible  in  one  point  only,  as  in  tbe  ca&c  of 
alto-iiUavo.  a  certain  open  diaphty  of  the  figure  i«  generally 
adopted;  the  abadnwi.  ea  la^  Ihm  forms  which  pi^jaet 
then,aiaaodiipoHdna«»|niMift  •*  thadnt  gluiea  an 
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GhttrillgiWf  and  aaitiiy  ma>(i:nisod  appoax^aco,  and  the  im- 
Mibuity  of  ehangini^  tlie  point  of  view,  or  changing  the 
bt,  u  bafM*  obterred,  limits  tb«  sttitudM  mora  than  in  a 
■UtiWi  and.  M  will  alto  appear,  more  than  in  a  baaao-iiliavo. 
For  in  the  Uttar,  however  diatinet  the  outline  ia  in  which 
the  ehief  imprauion  and  meaning  of  the  tipire  raaide, 
the  ahadowa  within  the  extreme  outline*  are  in  a  great 
maaaure  supprenaed ;  it  ii,  in  fact,  by  their  beini;  »o  sup- 
pressed  that  the  i^neral  form  becomes  distinct.  Thi«  is 
alto  the  e&M  when  one  form  ia  relieved  on  another ;  it  will 
be  Been  that  the  nearest  object  i%  very  muob  reduood  and 
flattened  in  order  that  ita  shadow  may  not  interfere  with  the 
mofe  important  ahadowa  of  the  outlinea  on  the  ifrround,  and 
hvncc  it  may  ofien  happen  that  the  nearett  prcjtcfion  is 
laaU  relienred.    Hi  will  tbos  be  evident  that»  owing  (o  thia 


power  of  &uppre&»ing  the  accidental  shades  and  preventing 
them  from  rivalling  or  beinj;  confounded  with  the  essential 
ones,  the  choice  of  attitudes  becomes  less  limited,  and  many 
•  eoropoaition  which  in  full  relief  would  present  a  maas 
of  confiision  fh>m  its  scattered  and  equally  dark  shades, 
may  be  quite  admissible  and  agreeable  in  basso-hlievo. 
Accordinfjiy  the  altitudes  of  statucn.  which  are  penerallv 
unfit  for  alto-nlievo,  fretiucnlly  occur  in  the  flat  st)le. 
Visconti  even  suppo»es  tnat  certnin  figures  in  the  ba»si- 
rilievi  of  the  Parthenon  suggested  the  attitudes  of  cele- 
brated statues  afterwards  executed ;  as,  for  instanee,  the 
Jason,  or  Cincinnatus,  and  the  Ludovisi  Mars.  As  a  re- 
markable proof  how  much  the  attitudes  were  limited  in  alto- 
rilievo  compared  with  the  flat  st\lp,  it  maybe  Dhserved,  that 
the  contrasted  action  of  the  upper  and  lower  iirobs,  which 
gives  so  much  fnerpy  and  nrntion  to  the  figure,  is  perhaps 
IMvar  to  be  met  with  in  the  flne  examples  of  alto-rilievo, 
Whanas  in  the  fiat  style  it  is  adopted  whenever  the  subject 
dcmanda  it  In  the  annexed  sketch  of  an  early  Greek 
buao-rilievo,  representing  Castor  mannuinpr  a  horse  (from 
the  third  room  of  thi>  i:iillery  of  the  British  Museum),  the 
action  of  the  upper  and  hiwor  Umb«  is  contrasted,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  statues  which  are  remarkable  for  energy  and 
elasticity  of  movement :  the  statue  called  the  Fighting  Gla- 
diator mav  be  quoted  as  a  prominent  example.  This  dis- 
podliOll  oitba  lowar  iimbs.  or  the  alternate  action  in  which 
MIS  of  fha  wnu  would  cross  the  body,  never  occurs  in  alto- 
rilievo,  because  the  shadow  of  the  arm  in  the  b<Tdy  or  of  one 
of  the  lower  limbs  on  the  other  could  then  no  longer  be 
suppressed,  ds  it  is  in  this  case,  but  would  rival  the  shadows 
of  the  whole  figure  on  tl^c  ground.  Among  the  metopes 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  I'higaleian  marbles,  and  the  alti- 
riUavi  of  tha  Temple  of  Tbaieus.  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
Blanee  of  the  »ontTa»ted  action  alluded  to ;  while  in  the  two 

laiirr  (-xirr.p'r'-,  the  contrary  p'i-:;tMn,  Ml-  i^pi.  T,  i!i-[;la\  :J  i/'i- 
ttgure,  repeaUidly  recurs,  even  to  aameaess.  It  must  however 


be  admitted,  tlui I  this  iipeti  il  ispltiy  uftlif!  flt^iirc,  although  ool 
praaenting  the  nvi^t  ent-r^Ttu--  ai-^don,  i<;  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
intelligible,  and  hence  the  finest  exhibitions  of  (brm  wwm 
quit*  oMBoatible  with  the  limited  attitudes  to  whieh  tbm 
aonlplan  mna  wisaly  oooflned  thanaehwa.  Tha  ntjenrin— 
wluoh  aonpellfld  thn  limitation  Iwiiif  hemwfte  wMy  oh- 

viatad  in  basAii-rilif'Vo,  bv  the  p'"i«  f-r  of  supDressinj;  at  plea- 
sure the  shadows  within  the  contour,  we  find  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage tahm  «f  th*  laiitHA*  vliiBli  wi 
gained. 

A  better  example  oannot  bt  neferred  to  than  the 
rilitvi  already  mentioned  firom  the  cella  of  the  PaithMiao. 
(9m  the  next  Uluatration.)    The  subject  raprasenta  tb« 

Panathenaic  prrtreKsion,  and  although  no  perspective  dimi- 
nution is  admitted,  several  equestrian  flgtires  are  some- 
limc*  partly  relieved  one  upon  the  other.  The  oonfu«ion 
wbioh  reaulta  A«ai  the  number  of  similar  forms  in  the  rep»- 
lflioil«f  tiw  honaa' Uaiibs,  as  well  as  in  the  actions  of  the 
borsaroen.  must  be  admitted ;  but  perhaps  the  subjert  is 
thus  beiier  expressed  than  by  a  simpler  arrangement,  and 
this  Ireainienl  contrasts  finely  ^\ith  the  sii-^le  flguraa.  In 
a  pfocesbion  of  horsemen  moving  two  or  ihree  ahrmist.  we 
are  at  once  aware  that  the  fi^re«  are  similar,  and  tlie  ere 
is  satisfied,  as  it  would  be  in  nature,  not  in  searching  oiitt 
each  indivMual  flgnre  aa  if  it  had  a  aaparate  srinei^e  «f 
aetioB,  but  in  comprehending  the  movement  ana  tha  naaa, 
for  one  indicates  the  whole.  Where  the  figures  thiu  cross 
each  other  they  are  treated  as  a  mass  ;  the  outline  or  the 
whole  group  is  distinct  and  bold,  being  more  or  less  abruptly 
sunk  to  the  ground,  but  the  outline*  which  come  within 
the  extreme  outtiiae  are  very  slightly  relieved.  In  abort, 
the  principle  h««  applied  is  precii^ly  the  same  as  that 
observable  in  a  single  figure  in  the  same  style  of  relief :  tfaa 
outline  of  the  whole  form  is  distinct,  or  rather  n>o«t  distinct 
where  it  is  ino*t  importaot.  and  the  internal  markings  are 
seldom  suffered  to  rival  it,  but  are  made  suhntTuent  to  this 
lieneral  effect.  The  relative  importanre  of  the  objects  is, 
indeed,  the  only  consideration  which  is  suffered  to  interfere 
with  this  principle:  thus  loow drapery  is  sometimes  slightly 
reUevfld  on  the  ground,  while  a  significant  form  is  now  and 
then  strongly  relieved  even  on  another  figure.  In  com- 
paring' the  sli^'ht  varieties  of  treatment  in  these  rilievi,  it  is 
t^)  be  remembered  that  the  end  porticoes  were  a  little  wider 
than  the  lateral  colonnades.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  the  diffeiance  <rf  tMatment  aUodad  to  ia  to 
be  referred ;  the  flguiea  in  the  end  fHeiaa  era  mm  Mps* 
rate<l  from  one  another,  and  conse«]uent]y  somewhat  iDOiw 
relieved  than  the  compact  processions  on  ine  side  walls. 

The  fact  that  the»e  ba-ssi-nlicvi,  as  wpU  as  most  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  antienta,  were  partially  paiiiied.  has  U-en  pur- 
posely left  out  of  the  account,  oecau^c  the  \ery  contrivance* 
resorted  to  are  calculated  to  supply  the  absence  of  colour. 
The  eoatom  in  the  best  age  of  Grecian  art  of  painting  archi- 
tecture and  sculpttve  may  be  defended  or  excused  else, 
where;  it  may  be,  however,  here  remarked.  Aat  while  the 
antient  sculptors  added  colour  after  having  employed  every 
expedient  which  could  snpply  itt  want,  the  modems,  in 
altogether  rejecting  it.  often  fail  to  make  Jm  cf  dMM  wmj 
conventions  which  ua  absence  demands. 

It  appeara  that  the  principle  of  suppressing  the  relief 
within  the  extreme  contour  which,  with  the  strong  marking 
of  the  outline  itself,  mainly  ctmstitotes  the  style  of  baaso- 
'lievo,  wa>  employed  by  the  ai'tients  in  works  of  consi- 
derable relief,  in  interiors,  in  particular  lights,  and  ptob«blv 
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at  aoma  dittance  or  elaraUon.  Th«  rt«l  projection  which 
vatka  llnM  itrietly  Mongi^  to  tbt  «la»  of  bu«i-rili«Ti 
maf  MMttaM  prwot>  point*  4iiit  dM  ■■■ntiri  difttenee 
iMtwam  biMO  uid  ib«Mo  iIIwvo:  «  wrk.        if  in  very 

5;it'ht  L^'ti'Meral  relief,  which  has  the  part*  that  are  nenr.  st 
ihv  mu^l  relieved,  belong  to  roezzo  rilievo ;  while  a  woik 
which  hu  the  nearest  parts  least  reheved,  constilutee  basRO- 
rilievo,  whatever  ita  geueral  projection  may  bo.  In  tbe 
former,  the  outline  is  thus  lesa  appanat  taul  Um  forms 


witliiB  it;  in  tlM  lattiT,  the  oaUiao  it  moiv  tppmnt  than 
th«  fbrm*  within  it  TIm  early  Greek  and  StniNan  rilieiri, 

u  hirti.  liowover  flat,  ha\L'  Iht'  rii'arest  parts  tl-.e  fn ilcsL '.»iiila 
I  htj  outline  m  scarcely,  it  al  ali,  rectangular  in  it«  &dclion, 
h  ivc  thub  the  priDciple  of  nQozzo-niicvo.  They  are  OTon 
fitted  for  near  inspection,  and  cannoc  be  said  to  present  any 
ttMntitftetaryeonvention ;  for  the  balk,  however  really  thia, 
is  proportionate  in  its  relief,  and  is  so  fsr  directly  imitatiTe; 
inumueh  as  the  eye  conwnts  to  a  diminished  scale  of  bulk 
e:i-,,U  a*  to  a  dimini-,fi(!<l  scale  of  height,  while  the  indis- 
Unctneaa  of  the  outUne  has  the  effect  of  rouodiog  the  form. 
Such  works  are  besides  fitted  for  near  examination,  be- 
cause they  can  MBnelf  eonoBand  any  sliadev.  Vanous 
•pecioMns  may  b*iMO  ta  IIm  BrilU  Mwnu. 

The  antique  vases  of  Anno  were  ornamented  with 
figures  in  this  kind  of  relief.  Certain  silver  voaes  mentioned 
by  IMiiiy  wert;  of  the  AavAti  duscription.  The  Kc^vptian  in- 
taglio, tbr  so  It  may  be  cttUed,  r^ither  than  nlievo,  belongs  to 
the  same  styli*.  The  Egyptian  artists,  instead  of  cutting  away 
the  background  iRMa  taa  figure,  sunk  the  outliMi  and 
■Hghtly  nandad  Hw  flgnm.  on  Ae  principle  of  mMMhrQieTo, 
within.  Thus  no  part  of  tlio  work  pmjected  beyond  the  ge- 
neral surface,  and  the  an  um  uiml  [  rotlle  was  preserved. 
Tlicrc  ari',  liowevi-r,  iiiLiriy  vcrv  an tn.'tu  i  xani pies  at  Thebes 
of  figures  »ltRhtly  rolievni  from  the  ground,  somewhat  en  the 
principle  of  baaeo*rilieTO  as  practised  by  the  Greeks, — that 
u,  wm  tht  BMiBit  part*  iMtt  nUnrad.  and  with  outlines 
netnnti^kr  in  tfm  sMtion.  Many  of  them,  probably,  in 

their  nriirin:il  situations,  and  when  tho  bnildinir?!  'i^crc  c ntin:', 
omainciitcd  interiors.  Sonic  Per^iiLiu  rilie\i,  la  ihe  ilntLsli 
MuK'uin,  nfjpro;ich  ih^'  s  irny  hU'il'.  Tile  Egyptian  rilievi 
were  painted  iii  bfiUiant  colours,  and  would  iiave  been  in- 
eH^tive  in  the  opw  light  without  such  an  addiHoiu 
Tha  dialinatiMM  of  the  tl»M  attlM  flf  tilid;  aeootding  to 
nom  bn  ftw  inwi|wliilit<ili  Intli* 


of  necessity  be,  on  the  plane  to  which  the  figure  is  attached 
the  light  on  the  figure  itself  is  kept  as  unbroken  ae  poeaibli^ 
and  this  can  only  bn  nfMlad  by  •  ■elwtioa  of  flpea  astir 
tudes;  that  is,  flueh  an  arranftMnt  of  tho  linW  afaali 
not  cast  shadows  on  the  figure  it^If.  In  hasao-rilievo  the 
»ame  general  effect  of  the  figure  is  given,  but  by  very  dif- 
ferent means  :  the  attitude  is  not  selected  to  avoul  shadows 
on  the  figure,  beoause,  while  the  extreme  outline  is  strongly 
narked,  the  shadows  witbin  it  may  be  in  a  great  measura 
suppressed,  so  that  the  oboin  of  attitodaa  is  neater.  Masio- 
rilievo  differs  from  both :  H  has  neither  the  nmitod  attitndss 
of  the  f^i  si,  r  ir  the  distinct  outline  and  suppressed  intental 
markings  ot  the  seoond :  on  the  contrary,  the  outline  is 
often  MS  distinct  than  the  forms  within  it,  and  hence  it  re- 
quires, and  is  fitted  for,  near  inspeetwn.  lla  imilMien  may 
iWMb*  tnore  absolute,  and  its  exooallOB  MW  floisbsd*  lh«n 
those  of  either  of  the  other  styles. 

Most  of  the  coins  of  antiquity  sre  executed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  me2.io  riiii<vo;  and  though  often  far  bolder  in  this 
relief  than  modem  works  of  the  kind,  are  treated  to  a  mode 
corresponding  with  their  minute  dimensions,  which  require 
ckise  asaiainatioa.  Ths  outline  thus  nadnalty  rounds  into 
the  graoid,  and  is  never  abruptly  sunk,  while  ths  nearest 
partA  are  most  relieved.  Thus,  conventional  methods  ate 
always  wanting  in  works  that  admit  erf  ekwe  inspection, 


.'here  the  eye  can  bt-  ^atiifii: 


about  suc!i  exprilitiiitb. 


Ttie  comparatively  strong  relief  ot  the  h<»uis  on  the  ontient 
medals  is  again  a  contrivance  for  their  pnserwation,  and 
presents  n  now  vaiisty  in  the  styk  of  ittiora^  Ooins  «• 
exposed  to  ftietiDB,  and  the  Ibrms  Aay  bear  srs  thus  lIsMa 

to  be  soon  effaced.  The  earliest  means  adopted  to  prevent 
this  was  by  sinking  the  representation  in  a  concavity,  in 
which  it  vast  tui^  protciHcKL  Thi»  plan  was  sotm  uban 
doned,  for  obvious  reasons;  and  the  method  ultimately 
adopted  was  that  of  raising  tlie  least  impartaait|inrts  most. 
Aeeocdiifh,  the  psfts  that  an  lubhadnmy  in  asay  tarn 
antique  eonis  are  pwitilisly  tfraoo  wUeli  «Hi  Mrt  bo  Sfmad; 
the  hair  has  generally  a  considerable  prc  'ecti  n,  so  that  the 
iac©  and  profile  aro  often  perfectly  prt-scrvod  after  2000 
years:  abetter  specimen  ciUmoL  hv  HiUlurL'il,  ihim  tl'.ii  ! 
brated  Syraeusau  coin  representing  the  head  of  Arethusa 
or  Proserpine.  In  addition  to  the  propriety  of  its  style, 
this  iMadioraBatlMblo  fiv  its  bsantyt  sod  is  ihiiiiii  by 
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TbeetAmnritvle  ofnieiio-TaMVDVualMtiMdforgema,  i 

U«l  indeed  for  all  works  in  this  branch  of  sculpture  which 
ftquired  close  inspection,  and  needed  no  conventional  con- 
trivance. A  flat  .st}le  of  relief,  which  is  foractimcs  obser>'-  ; 
able  in  cameos,  was  adopted  only  for  the  sake  of  diisplaying  a 
subject  oa  a  different  coloured  eround ;  the  layers  of  oolour 
in  UM  attna  aoipkyed,  oenaialhr  the  sardoavx,  betog  very 
drin.  Tha  diflbmm  orooloar  m  the  ground  Itaa.  however, 
dwaflbot  of  giving  roundness  to  the  figures  relieved  on  it, 
as  if,  tbeir  whole  effect  becoming  apparent,  the  internal 
raarkiiiiis  dibJipiHarud.  The  figure?*  on  the  Portland  Vase 
are  treated  on  this  principle ;  and  as  it  was  intended  to 
imitate  a  precious  stone  (for  which  indeed  it  was  at  first 
taken),  tna  thinnasa  of  tba  outer  layer  of  colour  ia  also 
jmitalad*  Such  workai  hevevor,  ladnoad  to  ona  ookwr  in  I 
a  cast  or  copy,  are  totally  wanting  in  effect  and  atyle.  The 
impressions  ^om  intagli,  or  engraved  gems,  which  were  used 
for  seals,  arc  never  in  the  flat  style  of  relief;  but  however 
alightly  raised,  are  on  the  principle  of  mezio-rilievo  as  above 
dalnea.  The  gems  of  Dioscorides,  the  finest  of  antiquity, 
BVB  in  matMHriuevo,  and  often  of  the  fulleat  kind ;  as  for 
imtanea,  flie  beada  of  Domosthenea  and  lo,  and  the  figures 
«f  MamBT  and  Perseus.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
ether  eelebrated  gems,  such  as  the  Medusa  of  Solon,  the 
Hercules  of  Ciu'ius,  It  is  supposed  that  the  same 

artists  who  engraved  on  gems,  and  who  frequently  inscribed 
their  names,  also  executed  the  dies  for  cuing.  The  latter 
are  among  the  finest  antique  works  of  art ;  but  of  the  many 
timiiand  existing  specimens  there  is  but  one  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  artist,  vix.,  the  coin  of  Cydonia  in  Crete,  the 
inscription  on  which  provea  it  to  be  the  work  of  Nevantus. 
It  was  observed,  that  in  the  antique  coins  the  least  important 
parts  arc  the  most  raii>ed.  and  the  reasons  which  dictated 
this  practice  limited  the  view  of  the  bead  to  the  profile ; 
but  aa  the  same  reaaona  were  no  loDser  applicable  in  en- 
graved gems,  the  impraaaiona  fhxn  wueh  could  be  renewed 
at  pleasure,  the  front,  or  nearly  front  view  of  the  head  was 
occasionally  attempted,  and  seems  to  have  been  preferred  by 
Dioscori'les  and  his  school.  The  head  of  To  before  men- 
tioned, considered  with  reference  to  this  specific  propriety 
of  its  style,  aa  well  as  with  regard  to  its  general  merits,  is 
placed  by  Visconti  in  the  first  class  of  antique  engraved 
game.  Thus  the  most  skilful  artiste  af  aMiquity  seemed 
to  consider  tba  a^ta  of  any  one  of  the  arte  to  eonsMt  ehiefiy 
in  those  pointa  vlnoh  were  unattainable  byita  rivala.  It 
mav  be  here  observed  too,  that  they  generally  limited  their 
representation  to  the  most  worthy  object,  viz.,  the  human 
figure,  when  the  dimensions  on  which  they  were  employed 
were  neceaaarily  confined.  Indeed  the  principles  of  imiu- 
tioa  ilialf  wan,  as  it  were,  condanaad.  and  tma  eharacter 
afUB  aguggaratad  aa  tba  matariab  ifpeared  leaa  pmaiaiiig ; 
aa  tl»t  the  geniaa  of  antient  art  ■  aaoonspicuona  in  minute 

aogravod  goms  as  in  rolo«sal  sculpture. 

Mezzo  rilievo  of  the  fullest  kmd  was  also  fitly  employed 
{as  well  a:i  alto-rilicvo,  when  in  situations  not  exposed  to 
accidents  >  to  ornament  tombs  and  sarcophagi.  These 
works,  placed  in  the  open  air,  dtcocatad  the  approaches  to 
eitie«,  as  the  aepukhiea  vara  alwaya  nitheut  tba  valla. 
The  Appian  Way  waa  tlm  meat  nagnifaaM  of  tibaaa  at^^ 
of  tombs  in  the  neighbouliaad  of  Rome,  and  must  have 
exhibited,  literally,  thouaanda  of  sepulchral  monuments. 
Though  generally  the  work  of  Greek  artists,  and  often 
intereatiiug  from  being  copies  of  Vstter  works  now  lost,  the 
Imala  and  inattention  with  which  such  pradigioua  numbers 
vaiaaaaoulad,  landed  lo  Jagcada  dia^atyla  of  tbair  aeuln- 
tura.  In  tbeae  libevi,  even  m  the  bettor  apeeimena,  build* 
ings  and  other  objects  arc  occasionally  introduced  behind 
the  figures,  thus  approaching  the  spurious  style  "f  rehef 
in  which  the  effects  of  perspective  arc  attempted  to  be 
expressed :  a  great  variety,  of  various  degrees  of  exocllenoe, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Muaeom.  The  greater  part 
of  what  are  called  Roaaan  baaai«iifiari  aia  w  Ifaia  kud, 
and  may  be  eonaldarad  a  middle  atyla  balwaan  the  pore 
Greek  rilievo  and  the  modem  Italian.  It  was  from  antique 
sarcophagi,  fine  in  execution,  but  with  these  defects  in  style, 
that  Nifloola  da  Pisa,  in  the  13th  century,  first  caught 
the  spirit  of  antient  art.  Many  of  the  works  from  which 
be  is  believed  to  have  studied  are  atill  preaerved  in  Pisa. 
D'Ag^icourt  givea  a  reptasentatioa  of  one  of  tba  beat 
In  imilBling  worn  aimplioity  of  anaogeuMit;  aad,  in  a  lamoto 
dagiaa.  the  purity  of  forma  which  these  works  exhibited, 
11m  aitiat  waa  not  likdy  to  eortect  tin  defecta  alluded  to 
vbieh  bad  bean  aIr«M|y  piaotiaed  in  Italy  and  alaavhawb 


Vationadagiaaa  «f  laUaC  background  flgnraa  aad  oMaala 

and  occasional  attempts  at  perspective,  are  to  bo  MBd 
in  the  works  of  the  Pisani  and  their  scholaia,  yet  thav 

works,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  infancy  of  Italian 
art,  and  which  undoubtedly  are  rude  enough  in  work- 
manahip  and  imitation,  are  purer  in  style  than  those  of 
tfie  suceeeding  Florentine  maatera,  who  attained  ao  maeli 
general  perfcmon  in  aenlpture.  The  rilievi  of  DenataBa 
are  mostly  in  the  style  called  by  the  Italians  ttiacduto, 
the  flattest  kind  of  mezxo-rilievo,  according  to  the  definition 
before  given,  which  he  probably  adopted,  as  he  worked  m 
bronze,  from  the  facility  of  casting;  yet  in  such  a  style, 
commanding  little  distinctness  from  its  inconsiderable  pro- 
jeetiont  he  introduced  buildings,  landscape,  and  the  usual 
aooMawiaa  of  a  picture.  But  this  misapplication  of  inge- 
nuity was  earriad  atill  Ibrther  by  Lorenzo  Ghibeiti,  in  the 
odebrated  bronse  doors  of  the  baptistory,  or  church  of  San 
Giovanni,  at  Florence,  which  exhibited  such  skilful  cora- 
posittons,  in  which  the  stories  are  so  well  told,  and  in  which 
the  single  figures  are  so  full  of  appropriate  action.    In  these 
works  the  flgurea  gradually  emerge  from  the  ttiacdato 
style  to  alto-iuievo.  They  are  among  the  beat  speeimena  of 
that  mixed  style,  or  union  of  baaao-rilievo  with  the  prin* 
dples  of  painting,  which  the  seulptora  of  the  fiftoenth  ceo- 
tiuy  and  their  imitators  imagineo  to  be  an  improvement  on 
the  well-considered  simplicity  of  the  antients.   In  these  and 
similar  specimens  the  unreal  forms  of  perspective  buildings, 
and  diminished  or  foresborteoed  figures,  which  in  pictuni 
create  illusion  ailon  aided  by  appropriate  light  ana  abade, 
and  vaiiaty  of  hue,  are  unintalUgible  or  distorted  in  a  laal 
material,  where  it  ia  immediately  evident  that  the  olgacta 
are  all  on  the  aamaaolid  plana.  E^'en  Vagari,  who  wrote 
when  this  mixed  style  of  rilievo  was  generally  practised, 
remarks  the  absurdity  of  repreaentinff  the  plane  on  which 
the  figures  stand  ascending  towards  the  horizon,  accurding 
to  the  laws  of  perapective;  in  eonaequence  of  which  *«e 
often  see,'  he  aaya,  *  the  point  of  the  fbot  of  a  figure, 
standing  with  its  back  to  the  spectator,  touching  the  middle 
of  the  leg,'  owing  to  the  rapia  ascent  or  foreshortening  of 
the  ground.    Such  errors,  he  adds,  are  to  be  3>een  '  even 
in  thu  doorsof  San  Giovanni.'    Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  like  other 
Florentine  sculptors,  first  learnt  the  practice  of  his  art  from 
a  goldsmith,  and  the  designs  of  the  artists  who  competed 
with  him  for  the  honour  of  executing  the  doors  of  San  Gio- 
vanni were  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  goldsmitba  and 
painters  as  well  as  sculptors. 

The  taste  of  the  Florentines  in  basso-rilievowas  thus  greatly 
influenced  by  the  prevalence  of  a  style  most  applicable  to 
the  precious  metals,  in  which  a  general  sparkling  afieet  is 
best  insured  by  avoiding  uniformly  violent  relief,  vbidi 
proieeta  oonaiderable  shi^owa,  and  capeeially  by  avoidiu 
nnbruken  Hatneas.  The  background  is  thus  filled  wiin 
slightly  relieved  distant  object*,  so  as  to  pnxluce  everywhere 
8  more  or  less  roughened  or  undulating  surface  The  same 
end  seems  to  have  been  attained  in  the  antique  8ilvt.'r  vases, 
by  the  introduction  of  fuUage.  The  style  oooUnued  to  be 
practised  with  occasionally  greater  abaurditiea  than  those 
oeftta  alluded  to,  and  parfaapa  leaa  redeeming  exteUeooe.  tdl 
the  eloee  of  the  laat  eentury.  The  sculptor  Falconet  sais 
of  the  antique  bassi-rilievi.  that  '  howe\  er  noble  their  compo- 
sition may  oe,  it  does  not  in  any  way  tend  to  the  illusion  of 
a  picture,  and  a  basso- rilievo  ought  always  to  aim  at  this  illu- 
sion.' He  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  literal  meaning  he  intends 
by  citing  the  Italian  writers  who  appbed  the  term  qmadn  , 
indiaoiniinatdy  to  picture  and  baiao-iiliavB.  Sculpture  in  ' 
Urn  country  waa  indebted  prineipally  to  Flaxman  fur  the 
revival  of  a  purer  taste  in  the  application  of  l)asi>o-riIieTO 
tij  architecture.  In  works  of  decoration,  intended  to  be 
executed  in  the  precious  metals,  in  which,  as  before  ob- 
served, moderately  embossed  and  general  richneaa  of  aurftcs 
is  so  desirable,  in  oadar  to  display  the  material  aa  wall  as 
the  work*  ba.  bowavar,  united  hia  own  purity  of  taato  mak 
oompositioa  vitii  an  approaeh  to  the  mixed  style  of  relief  i 
practised  by  the  Florentine  masters,  who.  in  this  branch  of 
sculpture,  perhaps  never  equalled  his  shield  of  Achillea. 

BASSOMPIERRE.  FR.\NCOIS  DE,  Marshal  uf 
France,  and  Captain-General  of'tbe  Swiss  Guards,  wu  i 
born  in  Lonalne,  on  the  Uth  of  February,  1679.  The 
fiunily  nanm  vaa aiiginaUy  Batiitolii» aibaa Mr. Croker eo*- 
Jeeturcs,  Bhaaanatabi— guHdaed  into  Baaaompicrre.  His 
education  was,  all  things  considered,  excelleiu  for  the  times 
in  which  be  hved :  it  reminds  us,  in  many  particulara,  of 
HMtaigiM-a  adnaatiHi,  lASA  tkat  amniiig  wObm  hm 
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described  in  bis  Ettays,  being,  bke  it,  domestic,  conducted 
in  a  feudal  eaalla  in  a  remote  district,  and  etnbracinf^  a 
nauch  greater  cangtt  of  subject*  than  ia  oomprehended  in 
oar  modem  'eanraes  of  stody*  Basiompiem  tells  ut,  fbr 

example,  in  his  memoirs,  anion?  othnr  prticulare  of  hi<? 
studies,  that  in  hi*  seventeenth  year  he  devoted  oue  hour  a 
chiy  -sini,'ly  to  the  study  '  of  law,  of  casuistry,  of  Hippocrates, 
the  ethics  and  noUtics  of  Arist  otle.'  and  that,  like  our  on  n 
Xxird  Herbert  ot  Ckeilnuy,  whom  he  resembled  in  his  ad- 
miration of  tha  vngaa  of  chivalry,  he  prided  himself  on  his 
early  proSewnoy  in  martial  ezereises,  partienlarly  'riding 

the  <;r<:-:it  hnrse.' 

In  Bassompierrc  arrived,  in  the  courso  of  his 

travels,  at  Paris,  having  lir-it  visiti  d  Italy  and  Germany. 
I  Lis  reception  at  the  court  ot  France  was  ttattehn};  beyond 
example.  His  family  was  of  th«  bif^ieat  aider  of  iiobdity  : 
hia  fstber  had  commanded  a  regiment  of  cavaLrv,  called 
rntert  (rider*),  under  the  French  king,  Henry  iV.,  and. 
like  his  master,  had  hem  won  ruled  at  the  battle  of  Ivry ; 
and  Bassompierre  s  person  and  uddre%s  were  those  of  a 
kiimlit  of  lom  ince.  Ha>.sompierre  was  first  uitro<luc»»d  to 
the  French  kin»;  s  notice  in  a  ballet,  wlach  !>utne  younf^ 
courtimrs  had  ^ot  up  to  amuse  Henry  on  his  recovering  from 
aa  illAeH,  in  which  the  Ulaeas,  and  still  more  the  mode  of 
eore.  were  held  up  to  laughter.  BawnNUpiertB  took  a  part 
in  tho  halh't,  and  (luickiy  caiittlil  the  attention  of  Henry. 
The  result  \t;is  a  warm  fnendsiup  un  b  >lli  sides;  and  Bas- 
Bompicrre  became  for  life  a  devoted  Frenchman. 

The  incidents  of  BaMompierre  s  career  are  only  iatere&t- 
iag  to  the  general  reader  so  fitt  M  4iey  illastrate  the  maii- 
D«n  of  the  times.  Bateompiarra  was  young,  ardent,  and 
aeeomplbhed,  and  dtstinKuislied  fbr  his  personal  beauty  and 
courage  ;  ami  the  ronrt  of  France  was  at  that  time  one 
scene  of  Raiety,  intrigue,  and  licentiousness.  His  career 
may  accordingly  be  briefly  <iescribed  as  that  nf  a  'chartered 
libertine.'  who  united  ih«  wily  arts  of  the  courtier  with  tho 
intrepidity  of  a  soldier.  In  many  respects  the  court  of  Henry 
resembled  that  of  Charles  II.  of  EnKlaud.  It  in  butiu»ttce, 
however,  to  the  French  Unff  to  state,  that  unbridled  as  he 
'•  as  himself  in  the  indulgence  of  his  amorous  propensities, 
:;nf|  baneiiil  as  wns  the  effect  of  such  an  example  upon  the 
morals  of  his  court,  the  general  features  of  i  s  profligacy 
Wi<ru  le»s  sordid  and  diaffusting  than  those  whi -h  disgra^ 
the  history  of  the  EngUsh  eourt  during  tho  thaes  whish  fol- 
lowed the  Restoration. 

In  Baisompiens  was  on  fhe  point  of  beinf  married 
to  the  ni  ist  beautiful  woman  in  France,  the  d^mghtor  of  the 
Constable  do  MontmoroncT.  He  was  pretVrreil  among  a 
host  of  suitors  by  Madetnoiseik"  de  Mimtmorency  lierself, 
and  had  obt  uned  the  consent  of  hi-r  father  and  the  king, 
who  haii  not  then  seen  the  lady.  In  a  few  dayt  afterwards 
Henry  saw  her,  and.  though  then  Hfky-aovea  yeara  of  age, 
became  *  madly  and  desperately  *  in  love  with  her  him- 
seir.    After  a  il^  -i'  ^  i:iijht  the  king  sent  for  Bassoin- 

Sierrc  to  atten  i  hiiii  in  his  cabinet,  '  I  was  thinking, 
iassonipierre.'  said  he.  'that  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  t, 
marry  the  Duciiei»»  of  Aumale  and  revive  the  dukedom  in 
yowowu  person.'  '  What,  sire,  would  your  Majesty  have 
me  many  two  wives  ? '  was  the  answer.  '  The  truth  is,  my 
friend.'  said  Henry,*I  am  myself  desperately,  madly  in  love 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Montmorency,  and  siiould  liatc  you 
if  you  ob'.ained  her  heart,  while  you  would  be  sure  to  hate 
me  if  siie  tl\e<l  her  affecti^ins  on  me.  Now,  I  have  too  great 
a  regard  for  yuu  lo  risk  our  friendship  by  your  union  with 
her,  and  therefore  I  think  it  better  to  give  het  in  marriage 
to  my  nephew  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  na  is  young  and  a 
hundred  ames  fonder  of  the  ehaee  than  of  the  ladies.  This 
union  will  l>c  the  s  dace  uf  the  old  age  upon  which  I  am 
just  entering,  an<l  I  shall  ^cek  no  thanks  from  her  but  her 
aiTccti  ii  I  .ssure  you  I  seek  n«  more-  (A/r tom.  i. 
p.  221.)  IJa^sumpiorre  knew  that  it  wati  useless  to  refuse 
his  consent  to  this  proposition,  and  he  was  too  pmdoilt  a 
eoartior  to  incur  the  lose  of  tho  king's  friendship. 

BsMompierre  served  in  all  tiie  dvil  wars,  mosdy  of  a  re- 
ligious  character,  in  which  France  was  engaged  in  his  time, 
and  rose  through  soocc.ssiive  steps  to  the  highest  military 
hfiiour^,  having  been  appointed  bv  Henrv  captain-general  of 
the  Swiss  Guards,  a  high  court  appointment,  and  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  marshal  in  tho  next  reign.  He  docs  not  seem 
It  have  possessed  much  military  talent,  and  was  distin- 
guished in  the  oamp  ehieliy  by'his  playful  humour  and 
courage.  Ho  assist«'d  at  ilut  siege  of  Rochelle,  iiiuler  the 
cyo  of  Cardinal  Kicholieu,  and  is  reported  to  have  baid  on 


that  occasion, '  We  shall  l^e  fools  enough  to  take  the  plaea 
for  the  cardinal.'  meaning  that  the  capture  of  that  lilt 
fortrsaii  of  the  Huguenots  would  so  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Rieheliett  as  to  plaoo  the  party  of  the  queen-mother  and  the 
Guises  at  his  mercy;  and  the  losult  provud  U»t  Baaaom- 

pierre  was  right. 

Bassompierre  sttxKl  so  high  in  the  favour  of  the  indolent 
monarch,  Louis  XIll.,  as  to  convert  the  favourite  Luynea 
into  a  fierce  enemy.  After  tome  roqueting  and  countermin- 
ing on  both  sides,  Luynw  aneoeedod  in  inducing  Louis  to 
give  Bassompierre  a  eold  reception  at  court.  Bassompierre 
souylit  an  explanation  with  the  favourite.  Luynes  told  him 
frankly  that  ho  was  Jealous  of  his  influence  with  the  king: 
that  he  (Bassompierre)  must  see,  from  the  reception  be  had 
met  with,  that  he  had  now  a  superior  in  influence,  and  there- 
fore he  must  make  up  Iris  mind  Id  take  a  military  appoint- 
ment at  a  distanoe.  an  Mnbaasy,  or  ho  fobidden  from  tho 
presence.  Bassompienw  accejpCed  the  oflbr  of  an  embassy, 
and  Luync<!  declared  himself  his  devoted  friend.  He  was 
accordiiiu'ly  sent  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Spain,  and 
afterwanls  to  tlie  Swiss,  in  the  years  1*J'J4  and  l-'ylj.  The 
particulars  of  these  embaiisies  are  detailed  in  his  Amhattadet 
and  his  Mimoires,  but  do  not  possess  general  interest.  In 
1626  he  was  sent  to  England,  at  the  inatanooof  the  Car- 
dinal Riehebeu,  in  order  to  enforce  the  observance  of  tho 
treaty  <.f  marriaL'e  between  Henrietta  Maria  and  Charles  I., 
80  far  as  it  apphed  to  tlie  toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
worship.  The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to tbiaombBBBy 
ure  explained  by  tho  followina  letter:— 

'  Steenie  [Buekii^lma],— f  kvee  nosaved  your  letter  by 
Die  6r«ame,thisiBmyomw«r.  I  oommud  you  Id  aend  all 
the  Fhnuth  away  tomorrow  out  of  the  toone  if  you  can  \tf 
fairo  meanes  (but  stiko  not  k-n  j  -i  disputing),  otherwise 
force  tliem  away,  dryving  them  <iy  lyke  so  manie  wylde 
beastes  untill  ye  have  shipped  them,  and  so  to  the  Devil!  go 
with  them.  Let  me  heare  no  answer  bot  of  tho  pertbrmaaoe 
of  my  command.    So  I  rest, 

'  Your  faitbfiill,  oonstant,  loving  friend, 

*  Auguat  7th.  1 626.*  *  Cnanuti  Rix. 

(Eiliss  OrigiiuU  Letters,  first  series,  vol.  lii.  p.  244.) 

This  violent  dismissal  of  tho  queen's  household  was  re- 
sented as  an  alTront  by  the  king  of  France,  her  brother,  and 
Bassompierre  was  despatched  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
seek  an  explanation.  Charles  refused  to  give  him  an  audieneo 
till  he  had  diamiated  Father  Saney  (concemine  whom  see 
D'Xaraeli's  CommeiUmia  on  iht  Reign  of  Cham*  /..  vol.  i.), 
who  had  come  over  in  hi.s  train.  Bashr.TH'iii'n-o  firmly  re- 
fii!j<,Hl,  and  stood  upon  his  privileges  as  an  aini  dssador,  Tho 
king  was  placed  m  an  awkward  dilemma,  dreadin;:,  in  par- 
ticular. *  a  scene  with  his  wife,'  should  he  admit  Ba^om- 
pierre  to  a  public  audience.  Buckingham  explained  to 
Bassompierre  the  diffieulties  of  his  masler'a  situation,  and 
threw  btmaelf  upon  the  Frenebraan*s  good  nature  to  extri- 
cate him  from  them.  Bassonipi^^rrc  n'-cordingly  suggested 
that  the  king,  '  after  allowing  uiti  to  make  my  bow,  and 
1  IV  ng  rei  eived  with  the  king's  letter  my  first  compliments, 
when  I  iiliduld  commence  to  open  to  him  the  occasion  of  my 
coming,  the  king  may  interrupt  me  and  say,  "  Sir  you  aro 
come  from  London  (to  Hampton) ;  you  have  to  return  thither; 
it  is  late,  and  this  matter  requiius  a  longer  time  than  I  can 
nw  give  you.  I  shall  send  for  you  at  an  earlier  hour,"  Su>„ 
&c,,  and  after  some  civd  cxprcsbions  about  the  king,  my 
lirother  111  law,  and  tho  queen,  my  motbcr-in  law,  the  king 
will  add, "  I  can  no  longer  delay  the  impatience  of  the  queen, 
my  wifi^  to  hear  of  them  from  yourself,"  bo.'  Charies  had 
the  meanness  to  go  through  this  humiliating  oeramonial  to 
the  letter.  A  fewdays  afterwards  ho  admitted  Bassompierre 
to  n  private  audience,  in  which  he  gave  vent  to  his  angry 
feelings.  Bassonip  crre  replied  with  equal  warmth,  and 
taunted  Char[e^  with  a  breach  uf  the  treaty  of  marriage. 
Charles,  whose  pnde  refused  lo  plead  the  real  cause,  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  par- 
liamentl  contended  that  the  treaty  was  *  one  of  state  and  not 
of  religion.'  Angry  threats  and  leeriminationa  fbllowed, 
which  induced  Charles  to  exclaim, '  Why  then  do  you  not 
declare  war  at  once?"  With  great  firmness  and  dignity 
Bassompierre  replied,  '  I  am  not  a  herald  to  declare  War* 
but  a  marshal  of  France,  iu  make  it  when  declared.' 

The  remainder  of  Bassompierrc's  career  is  so  111  t<dd.  He 
attached  himself  warmly  to  the  interests  of  the  huuse  of 
Guise,  and  fhe  qtieen'mother  Mary  do'  Medkns,  who  was 
tho  grout  ol).>.tacle  to  Richtdieu's  attaining  absolute  power, 
and  he  paid  tho  penalty  uf  hi^  adhesion.    Tlie  imuor 
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Jiftte  cause  of  Ins  incurrinf^  the  cardinal's  di«plea«ure 
was,  as  he  tells  U»  in  his  Memoirfs,  his  tu'tilet-tinu'  to  ki-cp 
an  appointment  to  dinner.  On  the  day  preceding  the 
inemoiable  Dtn/ r,/  thf  Duj"'s  (U  Jinirn<»  des  Dupen).  the 
i»th  of  November.  163i),  B»Moai|NSii«  IMt  Uw  «anliii«l 
in  one  of  the  passages  ortb«  Louvre.  H*  wonted  Itin, 
and  Richelieu  fpitfned  to  receive  the  courtesy  as  a  favour  to 
a  '  poor  (lisgraced  rainisler.'  Bastwmpierre,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  bcnevoletic*,  condescended  to  invite  himself  to  dine 
with  the  cardinal,  and  the  offer  was  accepted.  It  happened, 
however,  unfortunately  that  two  nohleneo.  «  >>  iiu  s  of  the 
cudlml.  iB«t  BaiMmpMrra  in  the  coniw  of  the  day.  and 
*  debBoehed '  him  to  diae  with  tlwm,  and  the  '  poor  disgraced 
iniiii>t<  r"  forgotten 

«.ia  ui«3  IJrA  of  Fcbiiiary,  id.U,  iiassompierre  was  ar- 
rested, by  RichcliL'uis  orders,  and  sent  to  the  Bastille, 
where  he  was  confined  for  twelve  years ;  that  is.  uii  the 
doatliof  the  cardinal.  He  tells  us,  that  the  day  before  be 
WM  amstvd  h»  burntd  upvanU  of  6IHI0  hivo-Wtt«i»  which 
h«  had  remised  •!  dilhrwnt  timoi  flnom  hit  female  admirers 
— a  pretty  derisive  proof  of  the  reputation  which  induced 
Madame  do  Montpeiiijier,  when  recalling  the  brilliant  visions 
of  her  youth,  to  designate  lurn  as  '  cet  illustro  Bar-sompierre.' 
(See  the  Preface  to  the  transiation  of  Bassompierret  Eng- 
lith  Embattif,  ascribed  on  personal  knotrledge  by  Mr.  D'u- 
raeli  to  the  Right  Hon.  i,  W.  Croker.) 

He  employed  hi^timeduring  his  impriiomiient  in  writing 
hia  Mimoires  and  revising  his  JmboMtndet ;  hut  both  are  so 
very  dull  and  jejune,  that  we  cannot  help  regarding  hiin  us 
one  of  those  men  whose  taine  has  been  mainly  ow  ing  to  the 
ndvantages  of  a  good  person  and  address.  There  n  not  a 
•ingle  passage  in  all  his  writings  which  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  be  «u  'the  vittimt  man  of  hit  time;'  and 
even  those  anecdotes  and  bm»  mot$  which  are  itttributed  to 
hira  in  the  French  Ana,  are  not  calculated  to  impress  us 
with  a  high  notion  of  his  mental  accomplishments. 

Ba»sompierrc  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  12tb  of  April,  1646, 
three  years  after  his  liberation  from  prison.  It  is  alleged 
that  he  was  offered  the  guardianship  uf  the  young  monarch 
IjOUib  XIV.,  hut  age,  or,  as  Mr.  Croker  conjectures,  the 
'  wholesome  discipline  of  the  Bastille,'  had  cured  him  of  all 
arabiii  ri  I  -  a  courtier,  and  he  declined  the  perilous  honour. 

(Memntre^  de  Maretchal  de  Bastompierre,  4  tomes,  Am- 
sterdam, edition  1723;  Bassompierre's  Bmbasm  to  Eng- 
Umd,  translated,  with  notM.  L0ndoa«  1619;  Mtmoin  of 
Hemry  Uu  Great  ofprmutt  >  voli.  Londaa,  I8t9 ;  end  the 
worka  referred  to  in  the  text.) 

BASSOON.a  musical  instrument  of  the  pneumatic  kind, 
b'.'t  A  n  tlirough  a  reed.  It  consists  of  tour  pieces,  or  tubes 
of  wood,  bound  tcgcther  and  pierctHl  lur  ventages,  oi  a  bniss 
craned  neck,  in  which  the  reed  is  inserted,  and  of  several 
keys.  The  whok  length  of  the  tubes  is  <^  feet,  but  by 
doubling  up,  this  it  reduced  lo  ibur.  It  nnjr  bo  considered 
M  a  Imm  <*oo  [see  Ouos] ;  and  its  ooupMS  ii  rnwi  B  Hat 


below  the  base  staflt,  tn u  flat  in  the ^SL-^m  

 tnblo  staff.  W-^p— 

This  instmnent  is  owd  in  vmj  Und  of  music,  fur  the 
rkhnets  of  its  tone  and  extent  of  its  scale  render  it  invalu- 
able to«the  ci»mposer.  Handol  seems  to  have  been  the  lirst 
who  gave  iiuporl;incc  to  it,  and  in  the  air  ihou  dtdst  blow, 
in  the  orutono  of  /era*/ 1>«  JCx'i/pt.  exhibited  its  qualities  in 
so  advantageous  a  manner,  that  it  immediatei;  aftenraids 
began  to  assume  a  rank  in  tho  oreheitm  vbidi  bas  ev«r 
since  bewi  increasiag. 

The  bsssoon  was  invented  ss  early  as  the  year  1539,  three 
years  after  I-usciniiis  had  ]iublisl[i'<l  his  3/u*urgta.  whu  con- 
sequently docs  not  mention  the  instrument.  Merscnne 
describes  it  and  all  its  varieties  ;  but  a  long  time  elapsctl 
before  it  came  into  use.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Italinn  bai$<me,  which  is  now  rarely  used.  The  common 
Itsltan  term  j«/uottCb  n  fsgot,  or  bundle  of  sticks,  because 
the  tubes  of  whien  Ihn  instroment  is  composed  are  bound 
together.  The  Itslisa  wmijb^otto  k  always  emplofod  in 
musical  smacs. 

BASSOON.  DOUBLE,  a  bassoon  of  increased  dimen- 
sione,  the  scdlo  of  wluch  is  an  octave  below  that  of  the  onli- 
Bsiy  bassoon.  The  double-bassoon  was  introduced  at  the 
nnnenoration  of  Handel  in  1 784,  but  not  found  to  answer 
fha  fattsndsd  purpose,  and  has  now  fallen  into  utter  disuse. 


the  Serpent  [see  SaRPXirr]  well  supplying  the  plaea  mkiA 

it  was  meant  to  fill. 
BA.SSOHAH.   [So«  Basra.] 

BASSUS.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  ffjfmen 
optera,  and  family  Bracamdtr.    These  are  Awr-wtiiged 
ffes,  with  long  and  narrow  bodiea.  Tboy  fiequsi*  tbt 

flowers  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

BAST.  FREDERICK  JAMES,  a  scholar  of  comider- 
abli-  ernim  nce,  was  bom  in  the  state  of  He^se-Darm&taxk 
about  the  year  1772.  He  received  his  earliest  iustructir  s 
from  his  father  at  Bouzviller,  iMlt  afterwards  studied  in  tLe 
University  of  Jena,  under  PkofessnsGriesbacb  and  Schiitx. 

His  first  literary  essay  was  a  eomflMfttary  upon  Plato's 
Sympotion,  which  was  followed  in  1 796  by  a  specimen  of  93 
intended  new  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Anst»netua.  H« 
lived  at  this  time  at  Vienna,  where  \\c  was  in  the  suite 
M.de  Jan,  the  resident  from  He^-L>armstadt ;  ami  wfaere, 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  he  bad  found  a  luanuscnpt  cf 
Aristtonetus.  whicJi  afforded  most  impwtsnt  reodiogs  $g 
improving  the  text  of  Uiat  author. 

The  landgrave  of  Hessc-I>armstadt  afterwards  maf'e  lii  u 
secretary  of  legation  at  the  congress  of  Radista'it;  iL.A 
finally  placed  liitn  in  the  same  capacity  with  the  Baroa  de 
Pappenheim,  bis  minister  at  Paris.  To  mark  his  appruba.- 
tion  of  Bast's  litersry  studies,  thu  latidgmve  also  be»iuw«d 
upon  him  tb«  wvanion  of  tha  keepsnhip  of  tba  libni^  oi 
Dsnnstadt.  a  post  which  ba  pnamiad  «•  iMoiw  kiiBMiit 
honours  that  he  miu'ht  have  okunsd« bnt  vUeb  wwa  lass 
suited  to  liis  Uterary  imta. 

Ba.st,  uniting  the  labours  of  pliilology  with  thoso  of  diplo- 
macy, prodied  verv  much  during  his  stay  in  Paris  by  the 
coUation  and  copying  af  a  oonsidenAila  number  of  Greek 
mannscriirtB.  It  ma  a  mast  adfaeiagMM  residenoe  kt 
him,  as  the  best  etaBSKsl  treasorss  of  the  Yatiean  had  ax 
that  time  been  recently  transported  to  France. 

Of  the  importance  of  his  critical  rA»earrlies  some  esttiuAi*:' 
may  be  furiiied  from  his  L<-lire  Ci  itiquf  li  M.  J.  F.  Bm*so- 
Hode  tur  Antonittut  Liberults,  J'ar/neniuii,  et  ArtHimU, 
8to.  Paris,  ]  806.  This  work,  of  rut  ber  luoru  than  260  pages, 
was  originally  intended  for  insortiua  in  Mdlin's  Ma^okiit 
Bme*fdopidique,  and  was  on  that  account  written  in  French, 
bnt  growing  upon  the  author's  hands,  it  l»ecaine  a  book, 
and  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  treatiM»  un  verbal  cntict»ra. 
It  was  in  a  volume  of  the  Vatican,  No.  398  of  the  Greek 
munu»cript.s.  which  had  once  belonged  lo  the  eleiMral  lihnwy 
at  Heidelberg,  that  he  found  the  manuscripts  of  iLntouiaus 
Liberalis  and  Paniienius :  and  the  same  volume  ronUined 
seventeen  other  manusi-ripUi,  some  of  them  inedited,  01 
each  (if  which,  io  the  Letter  io  M.  Btitmnaitt  Bait  has 
given  a  notice. 

Svheefer's  edition  of  Gregorius  of  Corinth,  and  some  other 
grainmshans.  published  at  Leipsig.  %  vols.  8vo.  18 1 1,  con- 
tains Bast's  Notso  on  that  autlMr,  with  «  Pateographkel 
Dissertation  (accompanied  by  seven  Flail's  uf  fae  si(ii;'i  * 
from  Greek  manuscripts),  which  i»  considered  to  be  a  niii.-- 
ter- piece  of  erudition.  Tne  remarks  of  Bast  relative  tu  the 
various  kinds  of  connections  and  contracUon»  w  iiicb  be  met 
with  in  the  numerous  MS.S.  which  he  consulted,  have  been 
extracted  from  the  body  of  his  works  by  John  Hodgkin.  tiv 
editor  of  the  CtdUgrafAiu  el  FcecilografiMa  Oreera,  ud 
will  shortly  be  published  fi>r  the  use  of  tlmse  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  lab^nir  ot  reading  or  culUtin^  Greek  MbS. 

Bast  <iie<l  of  a|>iiplexy  at  Paiis,  Nov.  l,->,  ifei  1.  Mis  Notci 
upon  Ariiitfienetijo  were  publisnecl  in  a  \ariorum  edition  of 
that  author  by  his  fiieiul  M.Jo.  Fr.  Boissoiiade,  8vo.  Lute- 
tin,  1822.  (8e«  the  Btcgraphie  IMoeruUe,  Supoitm. 
torn.  Ivii.  Sto.  Paris.  1834,  andTthe  works  above  quoted.) 

B.\STAN.  [SeeBxZTAN.] 

BASTARD.  Tlie  conjectures  of  etymologists  on  the 
ongui  of  this  word  are  various  and  unsatisfactor)-.  Its  root 
has  been  sought  in  several  Isnguages : — the  Gfselt,  Saxon, 
German,  Welsh,  Icelandic,  and  Persian.  For  tba  grauoda 
on  which  the  pretensions  of  all  tbeso  lallgnages  are  respec- 
tively supported,  we  lefer  the  eurtous  to  Htm  glossaries  of 
Diicaiigc  and  Speltnan.  the  more  recent  nne  of  B.uichcf, 
and  t  J  the  nuics  on  the  title  Bastard  m  l>odd  and  Gwiiiim  « 
edition  of  Bacon  *  Abridgment,  vol.  i.  p.  746. 

Among  English  writers  it  is  applied  lo  a  child  not  b«m 
in  lawful  wedlock  ;  and  as  such  he  is  technically  distin* 
(|uishcd  from  a  muUer  ijfifiut  nmUeratui),  who  is  Iba  legi- 
timate ofTspriiii^  of «  mutierot  married  woman. 

Our  ancestors  very  early  arbipti^l  strict  uolicins  on  tl:;? 
subject  of  legitimacy';  and  when  tbu  prelates  of  the  l>tti 
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•oritur}-  wore  desirous  of  estaUUhitiK  lu  tbw  country  tha 
-11  !o  of  the  canon  law,  by  which  spurious  children  are  lep- 
iiiiiatwl  upon  the  subsequent  inlennarriage of  ihetr  pannti, 
t  iie  barons  a>>sembled  at  Merlon  (a4>.  I'iSd)  nplied  bf  the 
celebrated  declaration.  '  that  they  would  not  consent  to 
change  the  laws  of  England  hitherto  used  and  approved.' 

It  has  been  observed  that  this  slur<ly  repuiinunce  to  in- 
iiovatmn  was  the  mure  disinterested,  inasniucii  as  the  lax 
morality  of  those  days  must  probably  have  maiie  thi-  pro- 
position not  Altflgetber  unpftUtable  la  many  to  whom  it  wu 
■iddrawed.  The  oppotttion.  thertfbra.  moom  to  have  ben 
prompted  by  a  jealouxy  of  ecclesiastical  influence  which  was 
at  that  time  ever  watchful  to  cxteiAl  the  authority  of  the 
I'hurt-h  i)v  eiiurraftingone«rJiitiiptttdMkoe1lMpriiwipleeof 
the  C'ariuh  Law. 


is  then  made,  in  which  the  male  offender  is  adjudged  to  be 
the  reputed  fatlicr,  and  is  ordered  to  contribute  a  weekly 

Cyment,  or  i»  bound  to  indeiauify  the  partftli  eiffuatt  the 
tun  expaneea  of  fluintananee. 

la  this  state  of  things,  the  commissioners  lately  apfK)inted 
by  his  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  administraiiuti  ol  the 
poor-law*.  recominendeU  the  laJal  abohlioii  oC  punishment, 
and  the  exemption  of  the  repute  father  from  all  itabiltty 
to  the  support  of  the  child.  The  propotuil  was  supported 
by  aij^umente  not  devoid  of  j^ausibility.  and  i$  laia  to  be 
•anetiooed  by  the  favourable  eiperienee  of  o<ber  eountriea ; 
it  was  however  strenuously  opposed  in  both  Ilou&es  of  Par- 
liament, and  was  eventually  so  nindiQed  a.s  to  leave  the  law 
nearly  as  it  stood  before  the  [I  t  .  of  the  laio  act.  (See 
I  the  Report  qf  the  Commi*»ionei  a,  p.  165,  343,  8vo.  ed.,  and 


On  another  point  our  ancestors  were  less  reasonable  ;  fbr  i  stat.  4  and  5  Will.  IV.,  chap.  76  ) 
it  was  very  early  neeived  for  law  not  only  that  the  fast  of  |    Aeowding  to  late  official  tables,  the  piroportion  of  iUegiti> 
birth  after  marria||e  wae  enential  to  leRitmaey.  but  that  it  I  mate  to  lei^tiraate  birtha  was  in  the  year  ISSO  at  one  to 


Was  conclusive  of  tt.  Hcnre  it  was  loiit:  a  niaxirn  that  no- 
thin?  but  physical  or  tuitur.il  iiupos«iihility,  siich  as  ihe  con- 
tiiiiif<l  ab^L'iKL'  iif  the  hu^batul  L)i'\oiul  s»>as,  &.c.,  coiilil  pre- 
voiu  the  child  mo  born  troni  being  held  legitimate,  or  justify 
an  inquiry  into  the  real  paternity. 

Their  liberali^  in  the  ce«a  of  poethaoiom  children  woi 
also  remarkable;  for  in  the  ease  of  tlie  Countesa  of  Glou- 
cester, in  the  reis»n  of  Edward  IT  ,  a  rhiM  bom  otio  year  nnd 
seven  months  alter  the  death  of  the  duke,  w.is  pronounced 
lo^ntuiiiiU' :  a  degree  of  iii  liiltifni  e  i.nly  excfcdeil  hy  tlie 
complaisance  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Rolfc.  m  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  trho  was  of  opinion  that  ft  widow  might  give  birth  to 
a  ohild  at  the  diatanee  of  aeven  yean  after  her  hnaband'a 


twenty  in  En  tj;land  ;  the  pro  port  i^n  in  Franco  h  as  one  to 
tliirtfeii.  and  m  Paris  alone  as  one  luiLree.  The  proportion 
in  Wales  was  as  one  to  tliirteeii  in  the  year  1830;  but  in 
no  city  or  town  in  the  Britith  islands  is  the  proportion  oom- 
parable  with  that  of  Frna.  In  Denmark  the  iUegiliaiato 
are  one  in  ninety-iU ;  in  Norway  one  in  fimrtoen;  and 
in  Hamburgh  one  in  tm.  (RefMris  of  Poor-Lmo  Cam- 

mi.Kxiimfrit.) 

Tlie  civilians  and  canonists  distini^uish  illegitimate  child- 
ren into  four  or  lii\e  classes  not  reoo)ini*ed  in  the  Eii^hsh  law  ; 
It  may  however  be  worth  while  to  remark,  thai  the  familiar 
term  nature,  applied  by  us  to  all  chUdreo  bom  out  of  w«d> 
lock*  is  in  that  claaaiAcation  confined  to  those  only  who  are 


deeeaae,  witboat  wronfr  to  ber  repntation.  (See  Coke  upon  ( the  offspring  of  unmarried  parents,  living  in  concubinage, 


Littleton,  I.'T,  h.  note  hy  Mr.  Margrave  ;  Rolle's  .ibn'ds; 
m^nl.  Bastard;  and  I,e  Marchant's  Preface  io  thr  ciuse  of 
the  h'aiifiiiry  Peera^f.) 

The  law  now  stands  on  a  more  reasonable  footing,  and 
the  fart  of  birth  dnrin(r  marriage,  or  within  a  competent 
tiiue  after  the  husband  s  death,  is  now  held  to  he  aniy  a 
strong  presumption  of  legitimacy,  capable  of  being  rejielled 
by  ?alis|at  (<ir\  e\  ;detuv' t  i  the  cotitnu  v. 

Another  eunuus  {lotittioii  of  doubtful  authority  is  also 
found  in  our  old  text  writers :  namely,  that  where  a 
widow  marries  again  so  soon  after  her  husband's  decease 


•ind  who  l  ilxnir  unf'f^r  tvi  lo^l  impediment  to  intermarriage. 
Ciiildreii  of  the  last-inetitioned  class  are,  by  the  civil  and 
c;ii!on  law,  ( apahle  of  legitiiiialion  hy  iho  subsequent  union 
of  tlie  parents,  or  by  other  acts  which  it  is  needless  here  to 
pntticulurize.  (fleeHeinaeohi^  Syntag,  vol.  i.,  p.  159;  Rid 
ley  a  KsMP,  &e..  p.  3S0,  ed.  lC7ft ;  GodUpbia'e  Etimimitm 
vantmiewn.  chop.  35.) 

n-i  (lb'  Atlii'iiian  law  fpassed  in  tlii-  ari-hDnsliip  uT  Eu- 
cleides,  B  (-.  4(j3),  as  quoted  by  Ucmosthencs  (AgatnA 
Macartaiut,  cap.  12),  illegitimate  children  were  cut  out  fVom 
all  inheritance  and  auoeeMion;  nor  oould  a  man,  who  had 


declared  i1j;U  tl;  nly  were  legitimate  and  Atheti  in 
citizens  who  were  burn  of  two  Athenian  parents.  Thi« 
law,  which  wai  lepealed  or  violated  i»  favour  of  a  bod  of 
Perielee,  was  re-enaeted  in  the  archonahif  of  Kuoleides. 
(Athemeos,  xHL  577.  DMMWthenea  Aganttt  SiiMiim, 
cap.  10.) 

Tlie  repute  in  which  spurious  chiMreii  h^ve  l>e€u  held 
hn~.  \  i  m  different  ages  and  ci  ui.M  ir>,  Iti  •so;iie  they 
have  hccQ  subjected  to  a  degree  of  opprobrium  which  waa 
inconsistent  with  justice ;  in  others  the  distinction  between 
base  and  le|;itimaie  birth  ffmn  to  hate  been  bot  fiiintly 

lioemed  kee  has  avowsd  hit 


that  a  child  born  afterwards  may  reasonably  be  iuppoted  to  |  legitimate  male  ofapring,  leave  hit  property  to  other  per- 

be  the  child  of  either  husband,  then  ihe  child,  upon  attaining  sons,  and  consequently  not  to  hh  illcgitimato  children.  A 
to  years  of  discretion,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  choa«e  which  of  previous  law  of  Pericles  (see  hia  Life  by  Plutarch,  cap.  37) 
the  two  shall  be  accounted  h.s  tmlier  Ii  wa->  to  obviate 
this  embarrassing  state  of  things  that  the  civil  law  prescribed 
an  '  annum  Iwtux,'  or  year  of  grief,  during  which  the  widow 
was  prohibited  from  contracting  a  secimd  marriage;  and 
our  own  law  provided  the  now  obsolete  praeeeding  on  a  writ 
de  ventre  impiciendo. 

The  legal  incapacities  under  wluch  an  ille^i(imate  child 
l.-ihoiif  !iy  the  i  iw  of  England  are  few,  and  are  chiefly  eon- 
ftne«l  to  tiie  cases  of  inheritance  and  succession.  He  is  re-  i 
serdcd  fir  most  purposes  as  the  son  of  nobody,  and  is  therefbre 
heir-at-law  to  none  of  hia  reputed  ancestors.  He  is  entitled 
to  no  distributive  ahare  of  the  personal  property  of  his  parents, 
if  they  die  intcstnfe  ;  and  cvni  under  a  will  he  can  only  t>\ku 
where  he  is  distinrtlv  ji  iinteii  out  in  it  as  an  objoi't  of  the 
tPstati»rs  liniinty,  anrl  not  under  the  u'eneral  description  of 
*  soit,' '  daughter,'  or  •  chiUl,'  hy  which  legitimate  children 
■lone  are  pn»tutned  to  be  designated.  He  may.  however, 
acquire  property  himself,  and  thus  become  the  founder  of  a 
ft«sh  inheritance,  though  none  of  hie  Kneat  deseendanta  can 
rlaini  thrnigh  him  the  pripertv  of  hii  reputed  relations.  If  he 
dies  without  wit'e,  insue,  or  will,  hi!>  lands  and  goods  e-wheat 
to  the  crown,  or  lord  of  the  fee.  In  the  former  event  it  is 
usual  for  the  crown  to  resign  iu  claim  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  property  on  the  petition  of  some  of  bit  neaiwt  qatui 
kindnM. 

Strictly  sneaking,  a  bastard  has  no  ramanm^  until  he 

has  arquirea  one  by  reputation,  and  in  the mealltillie  ho  ia 

properly  called  by  that  of  his  niiifiier. 

The  first  English  statvite  wh.<-h  jin  vides  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  illegitimate  children,  is  the  18lh  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  .3, 
whicbeonlenon  jnitieesuf  the  peace  the  power  of  punishing 
the  parents,  and  of  requiring  from  one  or  botli  of  them  a 
weekly  or  other  payment  fbr  their  support  Under  thta  and 
later  acts  of  parliament,  the  usual  practice  has  been  Ibr  the 
mother  to  apply  for  rehef  to  the  parish  officers,  whom 
the  is  carrie<i  before  eeriain  magistrates  to  be  interrogated 
laapecting  the  paternity  of  the  uiild    An  order  of  flttatioo 


recognised,  and  tbediSd 

origm  with  an  indifference  which  argued  neither  a  sense  of 
shame  nor  a  fetdmg  of  inferiority.  When  the  Conqueror 
commenced  hia  missive  to  the  Earl  uf  Br>jtagneby  the  words, 
'  I,  William,  siunamed  the  Ba4>turd,'  he  can  have  felt  no 
desire  to  conceal  the  obliquity  of  bis  descent,  and  little  fear 
that  his  title  would  be  defeated  by  it.  Asooidingfy,  hiMoiy 
presents  us  with  many  inatanees  ia  whieh  the  sueemsisB 
not  only  to  property,  but  to  kingdoms,  has  been  auccessfully 
claimed  by  the  spurious  i:isue  of  the  ancestor.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  improhfihle  that  in  any  state  of  society  where  the 
institution  of  mamage  has  prevailed,  children  born  in  con« 
cubinage  and  in  lawful  wedlock  should  ever  ha\  e  been  !•> 
garded  by  the  law  with  eiaelly  equal  Ikvoor.  (See  Duatngt, 
Ohttary.  tit.  BaHanliu.} 

Those  who  may  be  curious  to  learn  what  fanciful  writers 
have  urged  in  proof  of  the  superior  mental  and  physical 
endowments  of  il!et:itimat«  issue,  may  refer  to  Burion's 
Anatomy  of  Mekuichoiy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  16  (ed.  1821)  ;  Pssquier 
Rerhrrches,  chap.  *  Dc  quelaucs  memorables  bttards ;  and 
Pontus  Heuterus  ds LiherA  Homitm  Nalmtat*^  See  also 
Shakspeare's  Lear,  act  1.  scene  2 ;  and  the  c^Msrvatioins  «f 
Dr.  Etiiotson  in  his  edition  of  BliimBabuh*s/%ilolo|g|r»  hi 
notes  to  chap.  ^0. 

B  ASTA  RDY.  The  Scottish  law  of  Bastardy  differs  con- 
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•aving  adopted  much  of  the  Roman  and  i>ontificftl  doctrines 
of  marrbgc  and  legitimacy. 

Thin,  in  England,  in  the  we  of  a  divorce  in  the  spiritual 
emilt,  *  i  vineuh  matrUHonu*  the  iMoe born  donng  the 
coverture  ;ire  liastards.  But  ajyrecably  to  the  judgment  of 
the  canons,  Dpcret.  Grefr.,  lib.  iv.,  tit.  1 7,  c.  14,  the  Scottish 
writers,  procei-dini:  on  the  bona  _fid^"i  of  tbo  parties,  incline 
to  a  different  opuuon,  in  favorem  pro/u  ;  and  it  will  be  re- 
eolketed  that  when  Secietaiy  Lethinj^rton  proposed  to  Manr 
Qneen  of  Scota  »  dhmoe  som  Darotejr,  James  Earl  of 
!»)thwe11,  to  quiet  her  ftart  for  her  eon,  'allegit  the 
eyntrTiiD  nf  hinvself,  that  he  ceissit  not  to  auoeeid  to  hia 
father  s  litrUii^iJ.'.  without  any  difBcultie,  albeit  thair  was 
divorce  betw  ixt  him  and  his  nwtber.'  The  jxiint  ha.s  not, 
however,  received  a  judicial  determination,  and  rannot  there- 
fore bo  regarded  as  Sfttlid,  though  of  the  tendency  of  the 
lav  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Even  in  the  ca^o  of  a  mar- 
riage betireen  a  party  divorced  for  adultery  and  the  adul- 
terer, which  by  stat.  1600,  c.  20,  followin<;  the  civil  law,  ia 
declared  '  null  and  unlawful  in  itself,  and  the  succession  to 
be  gotten  of  sik  unlaWul  conjunctions  unliable  lo  succeltl 
aa  beires  to  their  stud  parents ;'  the  issue  are  not  accounted 
baslMds,  *  though,'  as  Stair  adds.  b.  iii.,  tit.  3,  sc>ct.  4'i, 
*  tbejr  may  be  debarred  front  succession.'  Of  course,  the 
issue  of  every  legal  marriage  are  lawful,  and  therefore  the 
childrnn  not  only  of  marriages  regularly  solemnized,  but 
aliso  of  (rverv  union  acknowledged  hy  the  law  as  a  matria^e, 
are  alike  legitifnatc.  The  same  may  be  said  of  chililreii 
legitimated  by  the  subsequent  intermarriage  of  their  pa- 
MiiU;  but  the  situation  of  tiuM  ie,  M  We  smll  immediately 
Me^  •omewhM  uunnaloat. 

The  Scottish  htw  has  adotitad  two  species  of  legitimation, 
which,  in  the  languaf'f  of  the  civil  law.  they  call  legitima- 
tion per  tubtifqiient  vintrimomum,  and  legitimation  per  re- 
tcnpium  prinrijn/i. 

The  former  of  these  was  introduced  into  the  Rnman 
jurisprudence  by  a  constitution  of  the  Bmperur  Cmisian- 
tine  the  Great,  but  did  not  becoaw  %  permanient  nwtbod  of 
legitimation  till  the  time  of  Justinian.  It  was  afkerwerds 
taker,  up  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  disseminated  by  tlie 
ecclesiastics  th^olI^huut  Eurupe.  At  the  parliaineiil  of 
Merton.  however,  ttie  doetrine  met  vith  n  repulse  from  the 
barons  of  England. 

Though  the  English  law  was  preserved  inviolate,  yet  the 
eoclesiaatica  did  not  cease  to  preaa  the  point  among  the  people, 
and  to  this  day  we  may  remark  tnees  of  the  custom  in  some 
of  the  reinnter  tUstriets  of  the  island.  The  doctrine  wa.s  cer- 
tainly no  pai  I  tii  the  anlient  cominon  law  of  Scotland  any  mure 
than  of  Entilaiiil :  hut  il  is  now  settled  law  there,  and  its 
rise  and  establ)»hiiicnt  aro  at  once  accounted  for,  when  we 
eonsider  the  former  strong  or  rather  paramount  influence  of 
the  canon  uid  civil  laws  in  that  country*  The  principle  on 
vhkdi  the  doetrine  rests  is  thefietion  of  law  that  the  parenu 
were  married  at  their  child's  birth  If  therefore  the  parents 
could  not  ha%c  then  legally  married,  ox  if  a  mid  impediment 
has  intervened  between  the  birth  and  tlie  iuterniarriuKc, 
the  fiction  is  excluded,  and  previous  issue  will  not  be  legi- 
jiiMtil  carriage.  Further,  it  is  held  that  if  the  ehiWl 
WM  bom,  or  if  the  intermarriage  took  place,  in  a  oountry 
which  does  not  adtnowledge  the  doetrine  of  lefritimation  by 
subsequent  rnaniaijt',  the  child  will  remain  a  bastard  ;  the 
eharactur  of  baiitard)  being  in  the  one  case  indelible,  and 
the  marriage  in  the  other  inefloctual  to  create  legitimacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  child  legitimated  per  tubsequem  ma- 
thmonium  is  entitled  to  iJl  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Inwflil  iiius,  and  wiU.  ■■  Nqpeett  inheritance  and  the  Uke, 
take  preesdenee  of  snbsequent  issue  bom  in  actual  wedlock : 
yet  in  England  the  jud^'es  have  held,  tlnil  a  cliild  h.^ni  ui 
Scotland  before  marria>;e  and  let,'ili mated  in  Sci>tl,ind  U> 
subsequent  niarriajic,  thoupii  in  [xmU  of  (ar.l  the  tlr^t-horn 
son,  and  in  staiuH  and  condition,  by  comity,  legitimate 
in  £nj{lan<l,  will  not  succeed  to  land  in  England.  (See 
l>oe  dem.  Birtwhiatle  v.  Vardill,  5  Bara.  and  Cress.  438; 
and  opinienB  of  tbe  judges  in  dom.  proo.  liHh  June, 
1830.) 

I^egitimation  pe^  retcriptum  prinapts  prooe<^s  on  a  less 
sh-^ac  t  and  more  generally-acknowledged  principle  than 
the  (Hjeccding.  Though  therefore  it  is  said  to  have  been 
iBvenwd  by  Justinian,  and  copied  by  one  of  the  popes  of 
tbeme,  yet  eoncesrions  in  the  nature  of  letters  of  legitimation 
are  no^peeuliar  tothe  Roman  law.  The  form  of  these  letters 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Scots  immediately  out 
of  the  old  French  jurisprudence:  their  daoses  are  usually 


very  ample,  capacitating  the  grantee  for  all  honoins  zni 
olhre:-  whatsoever,  and  to  do  all  acts  in  judgment  or  outwitt. 
and,  in  short,  imparting  to  him  all  the  public  rights  of  inwtid 
children  and  natural  born  subjects,  together  with  a  ceMHOn  «f 
the  eiown's  righu  by  reason  of  bastardy ;  but  a*  the  cto«c 
cannot  aflect  the  rights  ofthird  persons  without  their  ooDiont 
I  tti     ;f  leptimation  do  not  catiy  n  rightof  inhenteMO  t 

tlie  [irejudico  of  lawful  i^isue. 

A.S,  in  tha  Mosaic  law,  a  bastard  was  debarred  from  the 
congregation,  so.  according  to  tbe  canons,  beia,  in  strictness, 
incapable  of  holy  orders;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  the  pohcv 
of  most  nations  to  incapacitate  bastards  in  divers  ways,  that 
if  men  will  not  be  deterred  from  immorality  by  a  sense  of 
the  injury  accruing  to  thiMiiscIves,  they  may  by  a  consi- 
deration of  liie  evils  resulting  l4>  their  ofFiipriiig.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  operation  of  those  incapacities,  they  an- 
felt  by  all  to  be  wrongs  infbeted  on  tlie  innocent,  and  as 
Justinian  properly  observed  when  he  made  lerritimatiao  per 
mbiequent  matrimonium  a  perpetual  ordinance.  '  indi;;[il 
non  sunt  qui  alieno  vitio  laborant.'  Accordingly  the  dex  - 
trine is  now  oliMilete  in  England  and  nearly  sj>  hi  S.  t- 
land.  The  only  remaining  incapacity  in  Scotland  >>eeQis  u> 
be  want  of  power  to  make  a  testament  in  the  partii  ular  case 
of  the  bastard  having  no  lawful  issue.  Letters  of  legitima- 
tion were  formerly  necessary  in  all  eases ;  but  it  ia  now  held 
that  as  the  crowns  right  of  succession  is  excludfd  hy  the 
\  existence  of  issue,  a  baijtard  who  has  lawful  i.'«^iie  Uiav  di»- 
;  pose  of  liis  ^roods  hy  testament  in  any  way  he  thinks  fit. 
With  the  above  exception  only,  then,  there  is  lio  distinction 
between  a  bastard  and  another  man ;  and  so  he  may  dispose 
of  his  heritable  in  wmtuSt  and  of  bis  moirenbles  tn^ 
vrrar.  and  (if  he  has  Imwftil  iasne)  by  testament,  and  be 
may  succeed  to  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  by  special  de>- 
tinntiiin.  To  his  lawful  children  also  he  may  appoint  te- 
tamentary  guardians;  and  his  widow  has  her  proviswr.r 
like  other  relicts.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  tbe 
eye  of  law  a  bastard  is  nuUius  filius ;  and  bein^  thus  of  kk 
to  nobody,  he  cannot  be  heir-at-law  to  any  one,  neither  caa 
he  have  such  hein  save  bis  own  lawAil  issue.  Where  a 
bastard  dies,  leaving  no  heir,  the  crown,  as  iifftmu.*  hnrrt' 
takes  uj)  his  property,  which,  it  it  be  laml  holden  m  c-apitc.  > 
atonce  c,ii,-.;,;ithiteii  With  t:  '  -1.  rionty;  but  il  it  be  lialiitrr. 
of  a  subject,  the  crown  appoints  a  (luriatary,  wlui.  |o  com- 
plete hilt  title,  must  obtain  decree  of  lifdaratnr  ,  j'  beutardf, 
a  pnoese  in  the  nature  of  the  English  tent  (ff  eacheal,  •»! 
thereupon  he  is  presented  by  the  king  to  ue  superior  at 
his  vassal. 

Uul  though  bastards  are  lefjally  nulliut  fiUi,  y«t  the  la* 
takes  notice  of  their  natural  relationship  to  several  purpo^^ 
and  particularly  to  enforce  tite  natural  duties  of  thee 
parents.  These  duties  are  comprised  under  the  Cera 
iMmmU  which  here,  as  in  the  civil  law,  eomprehenda  both 
maintenance  and  education ;  including  under  um  latter  term, 
as  Lfird  Stair  says  fb  1,  tit.  .*),  sec,  C).  'the  breeding  of  them 
for  collie  calling  ami  eiupluyiuuiit  accordnifr  to  their  capacity 
and  condition,"  These  were  at  lea^^t  the  princi[iles  on  «hjcD 
the  courts  proceeded  in  awarding  aliment  to  children.  In 
determining  who  is  the  father  of  a  bastard,  the  Scot^ 
courts  again  proceed  on  the  principles  of  the  civil  law.  In 
Scotland  thne  must  first  be  semi  plenary  evidence  of  tbe 
paternity,  and  then,  when  such  circumstantial  or  other 
prwf  of  that  fact  is  adrliu  eci  as  will  amount  to  semipicui^ 

?robaiio,  the  nuaher  is  admitted  to  lier  natli  in  suppleiiien: 
he  whole  aliment  u  not  due  from  one  parent  but  from 
both  parents.  This  is  the  principle ;  and  therefore  ind.  - 
termining  what  shall  be  payable  by  tbe  father,  the  abilit> 
of  tbe  mother  to  contribute  is  also  considered.  The  abso- 
lute amount  of  aliment,  however,  is  in  the  di-creti m  th^ 
court,  as  is  likewisie  its  duration.  Where  tiie  p.-nriies  are 
paupers,  the  h,i>tard  s  settlement  is  not  the  f.itlu  r  s  but  tb- 
mothers  i)ari>h,  and  if  that  is  unknown,  the  parish  w4 
its  birth. 

The  mother  of  a  bastard  is  entitled  to  its  custody  dunn;. 
its  infliney ;  and  it  would  seem  tiiat  afterwards  the  father 

may  take  the  rearinp  of  the  chiM  into  his  own  hand,  an- 
uImj.  ()crhaps,  nutuaiato  to  it  tutursi  and  curators.  This  1a>t 
power  has  been  denied  :  if  it  does  not  exist  it  ought  to 
now  bestowed  by  act  of  parliament,  and  by  the  same  meau* 
the  last  remnaitt  of  a  bastard's  civil  incapacity  removed  b| 
his  being  permitted  to  make  n  tootament,  though  he  hav* 
no  lawful  Issue. 

BASTENNES,  a  village  in  France,  in  the  deparlnie-.  t 
ol  JLaades  and  in  the  canton  of  Amou,  which  is  a  anuil 
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MTD  near  A*  ■ooflmm  boundary  of  Uie  department,  on  the 

.uy  de  Beam. 
TliiB  village  is  remarkable  for  a  kind  of  earth  which  has 
property  of  bitumen  when  uslmI  with  wo<nl,  ;itiil  \vl)ich 
>rmii  an  excellent  cement  for  stone.  It  it  easily  worked, 
s  warm  bitumen  is  worked,  withoat  atteebing  itself  to  the 
DfCetv  ;  and  ae  it  k  imparnona  tP  water,  it  ii  need  fat 
Mltnur  bottlei  of  liquor:  but  it  is  ebwfly  as  a  cement  for 
tone  that  it  is  valuable.  It  acquires,  when  exposed  for 
omo  time  to  tlie  air.  such  hardness,  that  the  Mono*  joined 
i>  it  fiiiinot  be  parted,  l)iit  must  be  bruki'n  wlien  it  is  re- 
I Hired  to  deuioliiib  tiio  structure  in  which  they  have  been 

This  bituminow  eaitb  is  ibund  on  the  slope  of  two  bills, 
vhinh  extend  in  a  direetion  N.E.  and  S.W.   It  is  covered 

vitU  common  earth,  which  is  easily  removed  :  f  ir  the  slope 
>f  the  hdls  being  pretty  steep,  the  earth,  when  disturbed, 
oils  down  by  its  own  weight.  leavint»  the  surface  of  the 
jktuminous  substance  bare.  This  bitumen  bas  the  appear- 
in  ce  of  a  hard  black  stone,  and  considerable  labour  is  re- 
luisita  to  detach  pieoes  of  it  from  the  mass.  {.Encyelopedie 
AfSthodique.  Geog.  Physique  ;  Expilly,  Dictionnairc  de$ 
(i  lul'  s  el  de  la  France.) 

HASTI'A  is  the  principal  town  in  the  island  of  Corsica, 
:in(i  \va8  formerly  the  resilience  of  the  governor,  but  of  late 
years  the  prefect  of  tbe  department  of  Corsica  bas  reside<l 
at  Ajaeeio.  Bastia  ia  aitoated  on  tbe  eeetere  eoastof  tbe 
island,  in  42"  43'  N.  lat.,  and  9"  26'  E.  long.  Its  port  is  not 
very  safe,  nor  adapted  for  vessels  of  Iar»e  burden  :  a  biniiuhir 
rock  at  its  entrance  has  very  much  ihf  ap[>eanince  v{  a  lion 
in  repose.   The  natives  caU  it '  11  Leone;'  it  is  of  very  cou- 
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siderable  dimensions,  and  lies  rornrletely  isolated  in  the  sea. 
Its  slioulders  and  neck  are  ( ov  en  il  with  creeping  plants, 
which  invest  them  with  the  appearance  of  a  bu»hy  mane  ; 
the  fore-legs  are  thrown  forward,  the  neck  is  raised,  and 
the  heed  n*  an  air  of  Oeroeness  about  it.  This  singular 
uliject  baa  every  appearance  of  beinf;  the  work  of  nature ; 
indeed  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  to  show  that  art  was  in 
any  way  eoncerned  in  triving  the  n>ck  this  singular  form. 
The  composition  of  the  rock  is  a  calcareous  stone,  of  the 
same  character  as  tbe  rock  on  which  the  citadel  of  Bastia 
is  built;  and  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  they  are  parts 
of  tbe  same  mass,  though  the  sea  appears  to  cut  off  the 
connexion.   This  lion  is  of  much  use  as  a  breakwater  when 
the  north  winds  drive  the  waters  before  them.    The  town  is 
fortified  with  walls  and  bastions,  but  it  has  large  suburbs 
outside  the  fortitlcations.    High  hills  rise  behind  the  town, 
above  which  the  higher  range  which  runs  through  the 
island  from  noidi  to  aontb  is  seen.  The  view  ftom  BastiB 
over  the  Tuscan  Sea  is  very  fine.   It  embraces  the  islands 
of  Elba,  Capraja,  and  Monte  Cristo,  and  the  distant  coast 
uf  Tuscany.    The  streets  of  Bastia  are  narrow,  and  the 
houses  lofty,  and  built  after  the  Italian  fashion.  The  popu- 
'  ation  of  Boctia  is  about  10,000.  The  Cour  lloyale,  or  court 
of  justice  civil  and  crimind,  for  the  whole  department,  aits 
at  Bastia.  There  ia  also  a  aoeietjr  of  initmetion  wbteb  bas 
been  for  some  years  actively  employed  in  spreading  informn- 
tion.  especially  among  the  country-people.    Bastia  has  also 
a  ci  llof.'c.  or  superior  school.    The  cathedral  of  Bastia  con- 
tains nothing  remarkable,  but  there  is  a  new  small  church 
called  Cnnpoila  di  Santa  Croce,  the  construction  of  which  is 
remarkably  el^puDk  Tbe  people  of  Bastia  apeak  Italian, 
bat  most  or  tbem  are  also  acquainted  with  Frnieb.  Bastia 

i  -jrrics  on  a  little  trade,  chiefly  with  Leghorn.  It  exports 
vme,  timber,  and  cattle.   Tobacco  and  English  manuiac- 


tnres  aie  anntffgled  into  Gonioa  flrom  Legbom.  A  road 

leads  fn)m  Ba<tia  to  .Ajaccio  across  the  ivhiiul,  and  pnnthei 
leads  aloiii;  tlie  ea>ierii  coast  to  I'otiitacio.  at  the  southern 
extremity  ot  Corsica.  Bastia  is  ^^l  miles  \V.  by  S.  from  the 
nearest  p  unt  of  the  island  of  £lba,  and  56  frtiin  Piombino 
on  the  ( oast  of  Tu.scanv.   (Benion'a  Sketches  of  Corsica,) 

BASTiDE,  LA,  tbe  name  of  a  number  of  plaeea  in 
Fmnee,  all  of  then  in  the  aoutbem  department*  Tbe 
Dirti  nun  aire  Universel  de  la  France  enumerates  sixty- 
one  villages  and  three  towns,  of  greater  or  less  importance, 
bearing  this  desiL'nation ;  and  m  the  Dictionnaire  det 
Gauies,  kc.  of  ExptUy  fifty-six  are  enumerated.  The  wont 
bastide  is  deri\'ed  from  tbe  verb  bdtir,  to  bidM  (which  was 
formerly  written  Aoilu'),  and  ia  applied  to  a  gentleman's 
country  seat  Tbe  meet  considerable  places  bearing  this 
name  are  as  foUoVB:— 

La  Bastidk  dk  Clark.nce,  or  Clairknck,  a  town  in 
the  (iciMitiiientof  Basses  IHrfn^-es  (Lower  P)'renees),  a  little 
way  S.E.  of  Bayonne :  43*  25'  N.  lat.,  l"  16'  W.  kmg.  It 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Joyeuse.  Aat  liowa 
into  the  Adour.  It  was  built  by  Louis  X.  (Hutin)  before 
he  aseended  the  throne  of  France,  while  he  was  yet  only 
King  of  Navarre.  The  district  belongitig  to  the  town  con- 
tains two  uiiiies,  one  of  cop|K'r,  the  other  uf  iron.  This  last 
yields  spathose  ironstone  {/er  tpathiqut—Mn  Aikin'a  Dkt. 
of  MinertUo^  oad  Chemutry.)  The  population,  aa  givm 
in  the  iMeHowMrfrv  CAu'ewMldlt  la  Fhmet,  1804,  our  latest 
authority,  was  2U71. 

La  Bastidk  dk  Serom  is  in  the  department  of  Arriege, 
between  St.  Girons  and  Foix,  a  short  distance  W.N.W.  of 
tbe  latter  town.  It  had,  in  1832,  a  population  of  1652.  The 
whole  oomroune  contained  2911  inhabitants.  Sevcrel  of 
tbe  umall  ttreams  in  the  neigbbourbood  bring  down  pac^ 
tides  of  goM.  A  grey  ar^llaeeona  eertii  ia  ftmid  near  thia 

place,  which,  from  the  u'wdness  of  the  colour,  is  used  in 
colouring  the  houses.  Il  is  aUo  used  to  make  crucibies  lor 
glass  works:  43'  l'  N,  lat.,  1°  28'  E.  long. 

La  Bastiok,  St.  .\ma>s,  or  St.  Ama.nu,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tarn,  S.E.  of  C'a->tres,  near  the  bank  of  the  Taur^, 
had  a  population  in  IttM  of  2140  :  43*^  SO' M.  laL,  r37' 
E.  hmg. 

BASTILE,  or  BASTILLE,  the  name  used  in  France 
to  denote  a  fortress  or  state  pri^on.  Tlieri'  have  been  three 
of  that  name  at  Pans,  the  H;i>n'c  du  Temjde,  the  Ba.stile 
of  St.  Denis,  and  that  of  the  Rue  St.  Aniuine.  ^Ve  shall 
only  treat  of  the  last,  which  has  obtained  historical  eele* 
bri^,  and  is  uaually  denominated  The  Bastile,  This  Ibr- 
trees  stood  at  i3m  east  end  of  Paris,  on  tbe  north  aide  of  tbe 

Seii-.e  It  was  oriuMuallv  inteiiriod  fur  the  jirotectiou  of  the 
city,  but  ;iricrwuni>  was  used  us  a  st.ite-pnsim.  HugUCS 
d  Auhi  (It,  I'revost  des  Marchunds  m  the  rei^'ii  ol  Charles  V'., 
laid  the  lir^l  stone  on  the  2'ind  of  April,  I3b9,  by  the  order 
of  that  king.  There  bad  previonsly  been  a  lonitied  eii< 
trance  to  Paris  on  tbe  aame  spot,  on  ft  amaU  aeal«»  which  waa 
built  by  Etienne  Marcel,  the  predecesaor  in  office  of  Hugues 
d'Aubriot.  The  Bastile  consisted  at  first  of  two  round 
towers,  with  an  entrance  between  them  •  attcrwaiils,  to 
render  it  stronger,  two  additional  towen,  parallel  to  the  two 
first,  were  built,  and  the  whole  connected  by  walls.  Tbe 
building,  however,  was  not  completed  tfll  1383,  in  the  reign 
of  Ubanea  VI.,  when  four  more  towen  were  added,  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  at  equal  distances  from  tbe  first  four, 
and  the  whole  eight  were  unili'd  b\  tiiiis 'iiry  of  ureat  thick 
ness,  in  which  were  constructed  a  great  number  uf  apart 
menit  tad  ofllcea.  The  entrance  to  the  city  by  the  original 
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•  Wtt  doMd,  Mid  tlMTOid  offried  without  tb*  building, 
n  1634  a  fos>e,  T20  feet  wide  and  25  feet  deep,  waa  dug  all 
round  ;  and  bfvond  th;il  a  stone  wall.  36  feet  high,  was 
hniit  all  Miiiid!    Till  — li  - l?a-tile  Iwcumc,  Trora  a  fortified 

fate,  one  of  the  strongetl  forire«aes  of  iho  kind  in  Europe, 
he  towers  eontaiiMdaavanl  4Mla«K»l  rooms  one  above  the 
other*  ««eh  having  om  window  pieroed  in  tb«  wall*,  which 
wm  nrtbor  n«ii*  than  trix  ftet  tUek.  This  window  was 
without  any  glazing,  wag  wiile  intematly,  but  narrow  like  a 
loop-hole  on  the  outside  :  in  ilu-  centre  was  a  perpendicular 
liar  of  iron,  and  two  rri^is-liarred  urutin^s  hetwccii  t!iat  and 
the  internal  part.  The  eotranoe  to  im  h  of  these  rooms  was 
■MMind  bv  double  door*  eij^ht  inche^  thick,  strapped  with 
iron,  and  ^atwd  at  tha  diitanoa  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
ftom  «aob  other.  T1mi«  w«ra  no  fivo  plaeea  or  ehimneys  in 
these  rnnti;  -  11  >•  only  article  of  furniture,  if  it  may  be  bo 
called,  was  ua  irou  grating,  raised  about  six  inclies  from 
the  tiofir,  to  re<«ive  the  prisoner's  mattress,  and  prevent  its 
decay  from  the  damp  ot  the  titoue  floor.  To  each  tower 
thMi  was  a  way  by  a  narrow  winding  staircase.  The  apart- 
aienti  ooDattucted  in  tha  walls,  oonneotiog  tba  lowen,  war* 
larger  and  noro  eommodioiia  than  the  othen,  and  ipeia  pio- 
vidtd  with  flre-placfs  uiul  chimneya.  but  with  similar  pre- 
cautions fi>r  preventin<?  the  escape  of  prisoners.  They  were 
usually  iissi^tu-ii  to  persons  of  suino  importance,  or  to  those 
who  were  treated  with  indulgence.  The  rest  of  the  Ba«- 
tilo  consisted  of  two  open  courts:  the  larger.  102  feet  by 
72.  called  Lba  Graat  Court  i  tha  amaner,  72  b;  48  faeU  Fiweh 
measure,  ealled  the  C«mrt  of  the  Well,  was  separated  turn 
the  first  by  a  range  of  buildinir*  and  offices,  having  a  passage 
through  them.  The  height  of  the  buildiug  within  was  73  fe«t, 
but  i^reater  <>n  the  outride  QSKt  the  fosM.  <SeB  the  plan 
in  the  Bxitish  Museum.) 

Is  nodem  tines  theestablisboMnt  of  the  Bastile  consisted 
of  a  governor,  a  deputy-^emoror  lieutenant  dttf«>  a  m^jor. 
an  aide-major,  a  ph  ysician  and  surgeons,  a  rermin  numberof 
invalid  snlilicrs  and  Swiss  in  the  pay  of  Fr,\nre  to  perforin  the  ' 
military  duty  ct  the  fortress,  with  turnkeys  to  «aleh  over 
the  prisoners,  and  cooks  and  oilier  doinesties.  The  utiice  of 
governor  was  very  lucrative,  and  the  pay  and  perquisites 
auppoied  to  amount  tn  eo.OOO  fraoea  per  annum.  The  other 
oflleers  wen  but  indilTarantty  renunetated.  No  officer  or 
soldier  euuld  dine  out  without  permission  of  tlie  governor,  or 
sleep  out  without  an  order  from  the  prime  minister.  The 
invalids  wore  usually  about  100  men,  with  two  captains  and 
a  lieutenant,  who  were  well  pud.  The  men  had  ten  sols 
per  diem,  with  woo^l.  mndles,  washing,  and  other  allowances. 
The  averagu  eapen-e  o:  the  Bastile  is  aaid  to  have  been 
60,000  franes  per  nootb.  Tlie  governor  and  deputf  •governor 
superintended  the  general  management  of  the  fbrbess,  the 
major  and  1ih  deputy  kept  ull  the  hi  countt,  including  a  par- 
ticular ii*t  of  all  the  pris.mers.  iit  M:von  columns,  oontaininjj, 
1.  Name  and  quality  uf  tiu-  prisoner ;  2.  When  he  entered  ; 
3.  By  whom  tlie  order  for  his  deteotton  signed;  4.  When 
discharged ;  i.  Bjr  whom  the  order  of  discharge  signed ; 
6. Cause  of  detention;  7.  Observations  or  remarks.  The 
last  is  said  to  have  been  filled  up  only  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  minister  or  of  tlie  lieutenant  of  police.  Pri- 
soners wt^re  aluiu^l  alwuy«  takttu  lu  the  Bastile  by  an  exempt 
of  police  and  two  or  three  armed  men  in  a  hackney  coach, 
to  avoid  observation,  and  were  conducted  direct  to  the  go- 
vernor at  his  house,  to  whom  the  exempt  delivered  the 
Iftire  d>>  cachet  and  took  a  receipt  for  it.  The  prisoner  was 
then  led  into  the  bmly  of  the  fortress,  a  sign  being  first 
made  to  all  the  soldiers  on  duty  to  rover  their  face>  witli 
their  hats  during  his  passage.  Tim  was  insariabiv  Uuue 
whenever  a  prisoner  cutercu  or  left  the  Bastile.  On  his 
arrival  at  bis  room  the  prisoner  was  rcqvested  to  empty  his 
pockets.  A  Itstwaa  made  of  the  contents  by  the  major,  and 
Bi(;ncd  by  the  prisoner.  His  watch,  rings,  and  every  other 
article  were  taken  fh)m  him.  He  was  then  left  fur  some 
days  wi;  h.uit  the  nie;uis  of  writing;  aftcrwhuli  he  under- j 
Went  an  exauiiiiatioii  before  the  lieutenant  of  police,  ur  if>uiDe 
other  officer.  The  interrogators  usually  began  by  inform- 
ing the  prisoner  that  his  life  was  in  great  danger,  and  that 
to  save  it  de|>ended  on  himself;  that  if  he  would  frwif  con- 
fess, they  were  authorised  to  promise  his  dischat^e,  other- 
wise he  would  he  given  over  to  an  extraordinary  commis- 
sion :  tliai  they  had  written  and  omi  ti-.tiiii  iny  against 
him :  that  lim  accomplices.  hi.s  friondi*.  im  reUuves.  had 
owned  every  thing  ;  that  the  king  was  indulgent ;  and  that 
thejr  adviaea  him,  as  his  friends,  not  to  conceal  tbe  least  par- 
tieuar.  If  bjrllmB  means  they  suaoeeded  in  extmeting  the 


evidsDee  thqr  wiBhed,thef  then  telbmed  Um  that  thef  had 

not  yet  a  precise  authority  for  his  discharge,  bat  that  tbry 
hoped  shortly  to  obtain  it,  would  even  solicit  it.  and  that  h« 
should  slwrtiy  hear  more  about  it.  Accord inir  to  cirru-. 
stances  these  examiaatioiis  wuru  repeated,  and  uo  mettcs 
which  cunning  oould  suggest  were  omitted  to  entrap  and 
intimidate  the  pnsonar,  to  draw  bom  him  his  secret  if  tie 
had  onsv  or  to  make  him  caonsit  htansetf.  er  bis  family,  or 
friends,  by  dangerous  lulmissions  or  indiscreet  replies.  Tbe 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  depended  entirely  on  the  will  of 
tile  ^'overnor.  who  was  interested  in  theu*  being  detained,  as 
bo  contractivl  with  the  government  for  their  maintenance, 
and  derived  a  profit  from  it;  and  he  being  the  only  chanoei 
by  which  the  prisoners  could  communicate  with  thair  ihends 
or  with  the  government,  he  eould  suppress  their  applseatisns 
if  he  thought  fit.  We  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
almost  all  tlio  prisoners  who  have  written  their  memoirs, 
that  the  food  w  l-  1  l:  and  scantily  supplied,  and  that  all 
other  necessaries  were  of  the  worst  description.  The  dun- 
tion  of  a  prisoner's  detention  was  arbitrary.  No  term  was 
ever  naoified.  The  longeat  we  have  been  able  to  diiepvia, 
ftom  the  rsffiflters  puhKshed  after  the  takhig  of  BasiilB. 

is  that  of  Isaac  Arinct  de  la  Motle,  who  was  removed  to 
Charcnton  (a  lunatic  as>Uim  and  prison),  alter  a  confine- 
ment in  the  Bastile  of  flu  I  i.r  vf  us  and  five  months.  ];i 
tilts  registry  there  aic  several  others  of  thirty  years  and 
upwards.  The  first  outorical  mention  of  any  imprSMwasat 
in  this  fortresa  ie  that  of  Hugues  d'Aubriot  himanlf,  who 
having  given  eflbnee  to  the  dergy,  and  being  accneed  by 
them  of  blasphemy  and  impiety,  was  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  life,  but  being  trausfened  to  another  prison.  Le 
regained  his  liberty  in  the  insurrecr n  i  a  faction  ral  ei 
tbe  Mailliotins.  The  only  prisoners  who  ever  edected  thei; 
os»cupc  from  the  Bastile  were  two  persons  of  tbe  name  of  De 
la  Tude  and  D'Aligre.  They  were  confined  t«Mth«r  in  one 
of  the  apartments  eonslroeted  in  the  walls  of  tbe  Barttla. 

By  unravelling  their  linen,  stockings,  and  other  part*  of 
their  clothes,  and  by  !»avini;  from  time  to  time  the  Inlleis  of 
woo<l  aUowe<l  for  their  finni^;,  they  roiUnve<i  to  make  two 
ladders,  one  a  rope-ladder,  near  180  lieet  long,  wiih  rounds 
uf  wood  covered  with  flannel  to  prevent  any  rattling  ooim 
against  the  walla;  the  other' a  wooden  ladder,  abmit  SO  ftct 
long,  eonslsting  of  a  centre  niece,  in  joints,  to  befbatened 
by  tenons  and  mortices,  and  ihrou};!.  In  h  passed  wood ei. 
peijs  to  hold  it  together.  The  first  wus  to  enable  them  w 
descend  fioin  the  platforiii,  or  the  top  of  the  Bavtiie,  into 
the  fosse  ;  the  second  to  ascend  the  rampart  intxi  the  garden 
of  the  governor.  The  ladden,  as  Well  as  the  tools  tbcy  had 
formed  ibr  making  them, were  ooneealed*  wiien  the  tumk^ 
visited  them,  under  the  floor  of  their  apartmenL  Tbef 
rut  thrrnifili  the  imn  gratings  in  the  chimney,  which  they 
ascended,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  gcH 
up  )n  the  platform.  Having  first  lowered  their  wooden 
ladder,  they  fa&teiied  that  of  rope  to  one  of  the  cannons  of 
the  fortress  and  descended  into  tbe  Ibaae.  Finding  a  patrole 
with  a  light  in  the  governor's  garden,  thev  amrsd  their 
plan,  and  with  a  handspike  formed  of  one  of  ttie  iron  bars  cf 
tho  chimney  grating',  made  a  hole  in  the  wall  next  ilie  Rue 
St  Antoine,  through  which  ihey  efl'ected  their  eMjapti  on 
the  ^Cth  of  February,  175G.  Ai\er  tbe  revolution  of  1789 
Lh  Tude  claimed  and  received  ibese  ladders,  and  th«y  were 
publicly  exhibited  at  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  that  veer.  Of 
all  the  prisoners  in  the  Bastile  none  have  excited  curiosi^ 
so  strongly  as  tlw  person  usually  called  tho  Man  with  the 
Iron  Ma>k.  The  extraordinary  secrecy  observid  with  rf- 
6pt!ct  to  this  person,  and  the  alteuliou  ^aid  lu  Liave  been 
shown  him.  have  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  conjectures  con- 
cerning him,  more  especially  as  no  person  of  importance 
was  at  that  time  mnstngin  Europe.  Ho  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  a  twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV..  the  celebrated 
Due  de  Beaufort,  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth,  tbe 
Intendant  Fouauet,and  Erculo  Matthiuh.  prime  uunii^ier  to 
the  Duke  of  Mantna.  Our  space  does  nut  periuii  us  te 
investigate  these  opinions,  or  to  enter  into  details  respecting 
them,  further  than  to  observe  that  the  last  BiMitioned  seems 
to  rest  on  the  best  foumlation.' 

The  Bastile  was  besieged  and  taken  three  times  :  i7i  1418, 
by  the  Bour^ignons  ;  in  1594,  by  Henry  IV. ;  and  on  tbe 
l4th  July.  17b9,  by  the  PariMuns,  iron  whieli  liay  the 
French  Revolution  may  be  dated,  its  deiuoiition  wm  de- 
creed by  the  Permanent  Committee  of  Paris  on  tbs  Ifith, 
and  carried  into  immediate  eSmt.  Tbe  materials  were  em- 
ployed in  the  construed  of  a  new  bridge,  ealM  lbs  Bridge 
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af  Lmtis  XVI.,  and  there  It  not  nonr  ramiteiBK  tiie  trnMrnt 
VMtige  of  this  edifice. 

(DalkUK.  Huloire      Paris;  Bemarquet  HMoriaues 
9UT  la  Hiutilie;  La  Ba-itill"  dhoiUf;  MkMim  da  JAn 
gtiet ;  Mhmiirft  de  la  Tude.) 

BASTIMENTOS.  n  port  in  Colontbia.  in  the  department 
of  latmo,  to  the  north-east  of  Porto  BeUo>  and  near  this 
harbour.  IIP  KK  N.  lat..  and  79"  40^  W.  hof.  It  is  formed 
by  some  islands  which  line  the  cout  at  a  dittanoe  or  about 
500  poeet :  tiro  of  them  are  tolerably  lart^e,  but  the  rest  so 
tit  vial  1  Umt  they  rathi^r  deserve  tlie  name  of  roi'ks.  They 
are  all  uninhabited,  the  soil  bew^;  in  general  barren,  but  in 
some  places  it  is  overj^own  with  wood,  in  which  fine  timber 
occurs.  The  harbour  rormed  bv  tbeoa  is  safe,  and  resorted 
to  by  twmILi  IB  distrawt  waA  in  tino  of  war  by  cnu&crs. 
The  bottom  of  the  narrow  sea  between  the  islands  and  the 
shore  is  quite  level,  and  affords  excellent  anchoring  ground. 
(Al'odo.i 

B  ASTINA'DO  is  derived  from  the  Italian  bastoiu,  a 
»tick.  bastmare,  to  beat  with  a  stick.  &«.  The  word  would 
hvn  ta««B  tDOfo  correct  in  the  form  hastoni/o,  but  long  use 
haa  ooofimkod  our  etymological  error. 

The  bxstinarlo  is  the  chief  governing  instrument  of  a 
creat  part  of  the  world,  from  Coroa  and  China  to  Turkey. 
I'erMd,  and  Russia.  It  la  adniinistrn  i  lu  diflferent  ways, 
and  called  by  dtOcreat  names,  as  the  bainlio<.)  in  China,  the 
knout  in  Ruaaia,  Sea. 

Aoeording  to  our  noodain  aaBaptatton,  the  tmrm  bastinado 
doea  not  indndo  all  tbeoe  raethoda  of  atklc^Matinf  « bat  ia 
confined  to  the  Turkish  and  Persian  method,  which  is  to 
bt'iit  I  he  s<)les  of  the  feet  with  stii-ku.  This  excessively  painful 
|nini!>htnent  is  thus  intlicted.  Two  men  support  between 
tbom  a  strong  pole  which  is  kept  in  a  horizontal  position ; 
About  tbo  mkHwof  flie  pole  are  some  cords  with  two  run- 
niiw  knotaoriMMMea;  through  thaaotha  naked  fattof  iho 
•oflbrer  are  fiiroad,  and  than  made  tight  in  aueh  a  manner 
that  tlie  »f)Ies  are  fairly  exfwsed  ;  the  KufTerer  is  then  thrown 
on  his  hack,  or  led  to  rest  on  his  neck  and  slioulderH  with 
hi^  feet  inverted,  wlurh  an>  forthwith  heaten  by  a  thinl  man 
wiih  a  heavy  tough  stick.  When  the  presiding  ofiicer  or 
magutiala  gives  the  word,  the  heavy  blows  cease,  the  uiaimefl 
feat  ara  caat  looaa  from  the  oorda  and  pola,  and  the  victim  is 
laft  to  OTBwl  away  and  euro  himself  aa  beat  ha  cail> 

Aocordini;  to  tlie  U  tter  of  tbo  penal  coda  of  the  Ottoman 
Kmpire,  this  punishment  can  only  be  indicted  on  the  m^Bof 
the  fourth  and  last  class  of  society,  which  coniprises  the 
Hlwes,  and  the  rayalis  or  tributary  sumecta  of  the  empire, 
aa  Jews,  Armenians,  Greeks,  &c.  Tha  oUmT  du«a  elasses. 
Til.  I  I.  Tbo  Emira,  or  issue  of  the  raee  of  tha  prophet 
Mohammed,  and  the  Oiilemas,ar  men  of  the  law ;  2.  Public 
f  III. rtiiiiries, civil  and  military;  S.  Free  citizens  and  private 
uiJuKinaU  who  live  on  their  rents  or  the  pnx:ceds  of  their 
industry,  were  all  exerontod  by  law  from  this  cruel  and  dc- 
HTadinic  punishment.  By  the  original  code  the  number  of 
bhMVB  to  Da  given  was  (kom  three  to  thirty-nine ;  but  a  later 
clauae  parmitted  them,  in  certain  rases,  to  be  carried  to 
eeventy-flve,  and  in  practiee,  when  the  passions  ara  inflamed, 
the  Turks  seem  to  ilispcnsc  with  the  ceremony  of  keeping 
any  account  of  tho  blows,  and  the  men  lay  on  till  they  are 
tireil,  and  the  suflbrer's  feet  reduced  to  an  unsightly  jelly. 
As  late  as  I B28.  it  was  a  very  eommon  thins  to  see  a  poor 
Greek  or  Jew  crawling  aboot  tha  attaato  of  Constantinople 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  in  the  greatest  agony,  and  unable 
to  use  his  wounded  feet  many  days  after  the  infliction ;  at 
times  they  were  crippled  for  life. 

The  punishment,  called  Karb  in  Turkidi,  was  generally 
inflicted  in  a  summary  manner,  without  examination  or  any 
form  of  trial,  at  the  will  or  oaprica  of  tha  anltan,  hia  repre- 
aontattres.  and  tba  ofloart  of  juatiea  and  pdliee.  The  moat 
frequent  dispensers  of  it  were  probably  the  Meuhtessibs,  or 
the  commissaries  of  police  at  Constantinople,  each  of  whom, 
from  lime  to  time,  and  always  unexpectedly,  made  the  round 
of  Uie  quarter  of  th«  city  assigned  bim,  to  see  that  the  pro- 
visions were  sold  at  the  exact  prices  despotically  and  most 
absurdly  Axad  by  the  govamnMOt,  and  to  aacartain  whether 
the  wetghta  and  meainraa  inuaa  l^tha  doalenwera  all  just. 
This  othcer  generally  went  on  horseback,  fbllowed  by  an 
armed  mob  of  irregular  soldier*,  and  preceded  by  his  ba-sti- 
nadii-iuen  ( falarai/jm),  (Hcc  wa.-*  to  execute  the  sen- 

tence, the  moment  it  woii  uttered.  If  tae  otFending  dealer 
were  absent,  then  his  shopman  or  journeyman  waa  paniabed 
M  hia  aubitituto.  tba  commissary  only  requiring  a  vietim  «tl 
Umrm,  and  not  baring  patiraoa  to  await  die  retnm  or 


arrestorfboaaator.  Thapunnhmantviaalwayainflieladon 
the  spot,  in  tnat  of  the  shop  in  theo|>en  street.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  being  bastinadoed,  the  oflfi  iuler  or  his  journeyman 

( ot-cumplice  or  not  a.s  it  mii;ht  be)  wa.s  nailwl  by  the  ear  to  the 
doxr-post  of  hts  shop,  and  so  exposed  till  sun-set ;  at  other 
times  there  was  subctituted  the  punishment  of  the  portable 
pillory,  called  khang  or  oang  by  tha  Chinese  (who  make 
great  use  of  it  as  w^l  at  of  Uio  bamboo),  and  styled  tahta- 
kutah  by  the  Turks,  who  probably  derived  tlie  instrument 
fhim  the  Tartars,  who  may  either  have  borrowed  the  inven- 
tion from  or  piven  it  to  the  Chinese.    [See  C.^^.ng.J 

Under  the  old  system  the  greatest  violence,  caprice,  in- 
justice, and  corruption  prevailed  in  the  administration  «f 
justioa.  Tha  roan  with  money  in  bit  handa  oould  alwnn 
save  the  aotaa  of  fen  <bot  by  bribing  the  authoritiea,  and  tha 
pain  of  the  bastinado  was  seldom  indicted  except  on  the 
Very  poorest  of  the  baecaU,  or  shop-keepers,  and  destitute 
and  unprotected  rayah  hubjccts  of  the  PurU'.  Sultan  Mali- 
moud  is  said  to  have  recently  introducetl  some  improve- 
ments; tmt  under  a  despotic  government,  like  that  of  Turkev, 
aairairaary  and  rapid  tnoda  df  praoaading  will  alwaya  ohtaa 
more  or  Ins. 

Althonsjh  the  privileges  of  the  free  Turk<»,  or  OsmanIia» 
civil  and  military,  were  not  always  respected,  yet  their  pashas 
and  men  of  authority  or  dignity  were  never  subjecto<l  to  the 
bastinado  like  the  khans,  begs,  and  others  in  Periiia,  where 
the  shah  would  frequently  hava  hjai^lier,  or  prime  minister, 
cndgeUad  on  tba  Ibat  in  hia  ptaaauBa,  and  tka  viiiar  woadd 
do  the  Hka  with  Urn  highaat  of  the  minfMera  and  offoaia 
under  htm.  The  Osrrnnlis  were  always  n  m  ro  turdy  and 
proud-spirited  people  ilian  the  Persians,  aiul  Uii/u^iit  that 
only  .Jews,  Christians,  and  other  tributary  subjects  could  be 
lieaten  with  propriety.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the 
time  of  Busbequius  the  Janimariaawere  'basted  with  clnba.* 
That  exoeUent  old  travaUer  aaya— ^  Their  lighter  oflSsnces 
aia  ebaatisedhy  theelub.  ....  And  fawalat  ma  acquaint 
yoii  with  the  patience  of  the  Turks  in  receiving  that  punish- 
ment: they  will  receive  sometimes  a  hundre<l  blows  on  their 
lei;s=,  their  feet,  and  buttocks,  so  that  divers  cU><)s  are  broken, 
and  the  executioner  cries  out,  "  (Hoe  me  another ,' "  Yea 
sometimes  the  chastisement  is  so  severe,  that  several  piecea 
of  torn  flesh  muBt  be  cut  off  fimn  the  woundad  parts  before 
anything  ean  ba  appliad  to  core  them.  Yet,  fbr  all  this, 
they  must  go  to  the  officer  wt  i  r  n  r.iaij  led  them  to  be 
punished;  they  must  kiss  hu  itar.ii,  iiud  give  him  thanks; 
nay,  tbaynuiat  also  f^ive  the  executioner  a  reward  for  beating 
them.  .  «...  As  some  relief  to  their  misery,  they  count 
thoaa  parts  wounded  with  the  rod  or  club  to  M  fna  from 
any  purntions  and  oxpiationa  aftor  thia  lifti.* 

(See  D'Obsson,  Tablttm  OlmtnUt  tBK^dn  Otkoman ; 
Busbet  ul  j  .  ijn'^Mty  to  Sotf/mm  A»  Qnai s  and  JAdbna 
Trttrflier.t  m  i'urknf,  &c.) 

BA'STION.  This  term  is  applicl  to  a  species  of  tower 
which  oonstitutes  the  principal  member  of  the  fortificationa 
immediately  surrounding  a  town,  or  position  to  be  defended. 
The  rampart  by  which  it  ia  formed  is  disposed  on  four  sides 
of  a  pentagon,  two  of  which,  technically  called  the  /aeet, 
meet  in  an  angle  whose  verte.x  projects  t  in  inU  the  coun- 
try ;  the  other  two,  denotainatc<l  the  flaniis,  oonnoct  tha 
opjKisite  extremities  of  the  faces  with  the  curtain,  or  that 
part  of  the  rampart  wbiah  ooiDctdes  in  direction  with  tha 
sides  of  a  polygon  aujppoaad  to  mdoaa  the  town :  tha  flUi 
side  of  the  pentagon  u  generally  unosoupiad  by  a  lampact* 
and  is  called  the  gorge  of  the  bastion. 

From  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  war  the  defenders  of  a 
fortress  must  have  felt  the  neoesHity  of  having  the  walla 
disposed  so  aa  to  afford  means  of  obser^'ing  the  enemy 
when  very  near  thmr  fuoi;  for,  when  these  m«uis  were 
wanting,  the  enemy  waa  enaUad  to  plant  his  eealing- 
Isdders  against,  or  e>'en  to  make  a  breach  in  the  wall  itself, 
with  almost  perfect  security.  This  was  inevitably  the  case 
when  the  >rround-plan  of  the  (•riiY»n/e,  or  inclosing  rampart, 
wa.s  a  simple  polygon,  since  tbo  men  stationed  on  the  ram- 
part for  Its  defence,  behind  the  parapet  by  which  they  were 
protected,  were  ineapabla  of  feeing  the  exterior  ground 
which  lay  near  the  baaa  of  the  walla.  Thus,  according  to 
the  old  story  in  Pausanias  (iv.  20),  when  the  Messenians 
were  besieged  in  their  hastily  erected  fort  on  Mount  Ira.  the 
uuurds  beiiiK  dnven  from  their  posts  by  violent  ram-,  uiid 
there  being  no  towers  or  projections  from  the  walk  tu  ehelter 
them,  the  Spartans  gained  possession  of  the  parapets  bv 
escalade.  To  avoid  auch  a  auipriae,  it  was  the  j^actice  ol 
tiiB  avtiBnt  Mtginaaia  to  aonatrvei  aidiar  awete^irfif  on 
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the  wall-*  of  fortresso^  that  from  theOM  the  besieged  utigbt 
gel  a  viow  of  ar.d  be  able  to  annoy  the  enemy,  when  at 
the  latest  ami  must  cntiral  \mt\ca\  of  the  siege  the  latter 
should  hikve  gained  tlie  otherwise  undefeuded  irroiind.  The 
walU  of  Messene,  built  by  Epaminundas  (Pans.  iv.  31), 
vhieh  vem  all  of  cloiMi  wd  fiunisbfld  with  batUemeats 
nnd  towen.  vara  fcekomed  hj[  PMuuiM  aiMing  tbe  beat 
specimens  of  Grecian  fortiflcatioii. 

From  the  acfountd  given  by  antient  writ«r>  of  their  forti- 
fitxi  pbres.  and  particularly  from  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius 
{Architectura,  lib.  i.  cap.  6),  we  learn  that  the  projecting 
towers  were  sometimes  square  or  polygonal,  but  generally 
drcular,  and  that  their  distance  from  each  other  along  the 
walla  was  regulated  by  tlie  range  of  the  weapons  employed 
in  the  di>fenoc.  In  the  fortiBeations  of  cities  this  distance 
aceros  to  have  varied  from  80  to  100  paces,  according  to  local 
circurastaiu  es,  and  the  power  of  annoying  the  enemy  by 
llie  arrows  and  javelins  discharged  from  the  towers;  but, 
from  the  greater  distance  at  which  modern  arms  will  take 
effect,  the  bastions,  measuring  from  the  vertices  of  their  pro- 
jectin?  angles,  arc  now  generally,  and  agreeably  to  the  rules 
of  Vaubau,  pUoed  at  36V  yards  from  each  other.  It  was  a 
maxim  with  the  antient  engineers  that  the  projecting 
quditis  of  \\alN  were  detrimental  to  the  defence,  from  the 
facdiiy  with  which  they  might  be  destrovetl  by  the  batteriiitr- 
rani ;  and  it  is  op  this  account  that  \  itruvius  recommends 
the  towen  to  be  eirculari  or  to  ha%'c  faces  tbrmiug  witit  eacli 
other  obtuw  anglok  TIwm  towers  were  placed  indifferently 
at  the  angles,  or  at  any  part  on  the  Une  of  the  iaelming  nun- 
part:  ni  the  latter  case,  when  they  were  of  a  aqoare  Ibna, 
one  side  was  parallel  to  the  leiitrth  of  tin  rampart,  and  in 
the  former,  one  face  was  almost  always  perpendicular  to  a 
line  bisecting  the  angle  bi  lween  two  adjacent  sides  of  the 
polygon  surrounding  the  town ;  that  is.  to  what  would  be 
now  called  the  capital  of  the  bastion.  It  must  have  fre- 
quently happene<l,  tberefiire.  that  this  face  was  Marly  un- 
seen from  any  other  part  of  the  rampart,  and  that  the  enemy 
made  his  assault  against  it  in  order  to  avoir],  as  much  vls 
ponsible,  being  ex|)osed  to  annoyance  Irom  the  delenders  of 
the  neighbouring  works.  It  is  tnie  that  the  smallncss  of 
the  toven  rendered  it  impossible  fur  the  enemy  to  be  wholly 
coiiMaled  at  their  front ;  but  the  desire  of  entimy  depriving 
the  enemy  of  the  benefit  ariaiag  from  the  imilefeilded  natttie 
of  that  ground  probably  indoeed  engfneeri  to  dispoae  the 
faces  (if  their  towers  like  those  of  a  modern  bastion,  po  that 
two  of  ibem  nus;hl  Ibrm  a  projecting  an^le,  whose  vertex 
was  nn  the  capital. 

Tliero  is  no  roasnn  to  believe  that  any  material  change 
took  place  in  the  manner  of  constructing  the  towers  of  for- 
tnues  during  all  the  long  period  in  which  th«  aalient  armi 
were  employed :  hut  it  is  eauy  toeoneetTO  diat  the  invratidn 
of  firo-arms  would  render  it  necessary  to  enbrpe  the  tower 
for  tlie  purpose  of  ri^cenin?  the  guns,  and  to  increase  the 
thickness  of  the  rampart,  that  it  might  h«  able  as  well  to 
resist  the  concussion  produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  ord- 
nance )>Uiced  upon  it,  as  the  abflick  of  the  enemy's  aitlBery 
when  filed  against  it.  On  this  nBeouiit,  alu^  the  nnqians 
were  eonitructed  of  earth,  and  their  exterior  surfttee  was 
formfd  at  such  an  inclination  \d  the  f^round  as  would  enable 
it  to  stanil  unsupported,  except  where  it  became  necessary  to 
prevent  an  escalade  ;  in  which  ruse  a  facintr  of  stone,  brick, 
or  timber  was  ma<ie  sufficiently  high  and  steep  to  create 
a  serious  iuifiodimcnt  to  any  attempt  of  that  nature.  An 
qiinion  that  the  bastkm*  are  the  weakest  parts  of  a  foctieaa 
remained  in  fbree,  however,  long  after  the  moden  artillery 
was  introduced  in  siejjos.  On  this  account  they  were  at  first 
made  verv  small,  wlien  comjiared  with  the  extent  of  the 
wall  between  them  :  ami  tin-  line  of  each  face,  when  pro- 
duced towards  the  town,  was  made  to  intersect  that  wall,  in 
order  that  the  fire  from  the  part  intercepted  between  this 
prodoeisd  line  and  the  flank  of  the  next  baatioD  might  co- 
operate with  that  made  fhm  the  latter  in  ^flmding  the 

ditcb  in  front  of  tlie  former  bastion.  But  when  the  ramparts 
of  a  town  were  louml  to  diMippoar  alraotst  instantly  under 
the  wei!zht  of  shot  discharged  from  large  ordnance.it  be- 
came necessary  to  employ  ordnance  of  corresponding  size  on 
the  walls ;  and  the  dimensions  of  the  bastions  were  finally 
angmentmi  to  those  at  present  asaifpied.  The  lenshs  of 
the  (hees  vary  from  100  to  120  yards,  and  the  flanks  wre 
usualU  ab  nit  '0  yards  long ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
jecting angle  lu  front,  called  the  salient  or ^tlattked  angle,  to 
distiii^uiah  it  fnm  the  angles  Ibnned  by  the  ikeas  and 


ilanks  which  are  denominated  «kOKUlrr  anglet,  evidently 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  polygon  on  which  the  enceinte  is 
constructed.  Each  face  of  a  rastion,  if  produced  towards 
the  town,  now  falls  at  the  interior  extremity  of  the  Hank  of 
the  collateral  bastion,  so  that  the  delieuce  of  a  bastion  de- 
pends whoUy  upon  the  flns  ikon  those  en  its  right  and 
left. 

It  is  to  Italy  that  we  most  look  for  the  inventkm  of  the 

modern  bastion  :  the  wars  whieh  raged  in  that  country  frrm 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  which  w  ere 
more  syxtoniatically  conducted  there  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  gave  rise  to  this,  as  well  as  tu  luaay  othi^r  uivcn- 
tions  for  military  purposes.  The  precise  date  of  its  first 
formation  is  quite  unknown:  but  if  we  omit  the  improbable 
story  related  by  Folard.  that  the  Turkish  commandM*.  Aeh- 
met  Pacha,  caused  bastions  to  beeonstrueted  about  Otranto, 
when  he  took  that  place  in  1480.  we  may  obsen  e  that  it  is 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  BatvarJi,  as  an  improvement 
of  great  importance  in  the  military  art.  by  Tartagiia.  in  his 
Qufxiti  ed  inventi  dtverii,  which  was  published  in  1646  ; 
and  in  the  same  work  is  given  a  plan  of  the  fortifications  of 
Turin,  whieh  exhibits  a  bastion  at  each  of  the  four  angles  of 
the  rampart  Both  Va&ah,  in  his  Litfet  of  the  Architects, 
and  Maifei,  in  his  Verona  Jllustrata,  ascribe  the  invention 
to  San  Micbaoli  of  Verona  :  one  of  the  bastions  of  thi?  c.i\ 
Imb  on  it  the  date  1527,  and  it»  construction  is  still  ascribed 
to  that  en^inei  r.  who,  in  fact,  was  about  that  time  employed 
III  the  erection  or  repair  of  several  of  the  fortresses  in  Italy. 
From  the  word  Balvavdo^  denoting  a  stronghold,  the  earliest 
French  engineers  gave  to  this  work  the  appellation  of  Boule- 
vard ;  and  such  is  its  designation  in  the  treatise  of  Errard. 
which  was  published  in  13'M.  The  term  Biutton  appears 
to  have  been  takeu  frum  the  Itahaa  wnters,  for  Maggi.  m 
his  treatise  Delia  Fortiftcatione  delle  Citta,  applies  the  term 
Basttont  to  redoubts  constructed  of  earth ;  and,  aocotding 
to  Peru  Daniel,  the  French  subsequently  eave  to  ancE 
works  the  name  of  BtutiUes;  or  Batttdet.  Froissart  also 
uses  these  terms  in  speaking  of  the  forts  executed  dtunng 
the  siege  of  Ventadour  by  t  u  Pi;  de  Berri,  under  Char;es 
VI.  It  should  be  remarked,  iiuwever,  that  Errard  applies 
the  name  of  Bastion  indifferently  to  works  in  the  situation 
of  those  now  so  called,  and  to  those  to  which  the  name  of 
FaieUn  is  generally  given;  and  doahtless  it  denoted  oiigi- 
nally  any  work  of  earth  oonstmeted  on  the  Mtteriov  of  ens 
more  antient. 

It  appears  that  it  had  been  the  practice  from  the  earli<-^t 
times  to  form  a  rampart,  or  bank  of  earth,  in  front  of  the 
walls  of  fortresses,  in  order  to  secure  the  latter  from  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  ram ;  and  it  is  easy  to  ooooahrs 
that,  1^  fetmhig  siMh  a  hank  in  ftont  of  the  old  tovetsef  a 
place,  so  as  to  connect  those  previously  existing  in  front  of 
the  adjacent  curtains,  the  work  wonid  assume  a  figure  hk<^ 
that  of  a  modem  bastion ;  and  iiuIixkI  would  very  much 
resemble  one  of  the  detached  basiiutis  in  what  is  called  the 
seconii  system  of  Vauban ;  the  original  tower  of  the  fortress 
occupying  the  place  of  the  interuMr  bastion  of  tlutt  sysleB, 
and  conslitutiDf  a  sort  of  retrem^mtnt  to  fho  new  woik. 
The  construction  was  proposed  in  1684  by  Castriotio,  seem- 
ingly as  if  it  bad  been  his  own  idea;  but  probably  be  meant 
only  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  kind  of  woik  whkk 
must  have  been  then  a  novelty. 

1'hc  Itahuii  engineers,  immediately  after  the  invention  of 
the  bastion  system  of  fbrtificatiin,  beeune  celebrated  iir 
their  skill  in  military  arehiteoture.  and  they  secni  to  have 
been  extensi\e1y  employed  in  the  construction  or  repair  o! 
Ibrtresses  beyond  the  Alps:  one  of  the  first  of  their  labour* 
in  the  north  of  Europe  was  the  fortification  of  1-andrect, 
with  bastions,  for  Francis  I.;  and  the  like  works  were  exe- 
cuted about  New  Hesdin,  on  the  fmntiers  of  Artots,  for 
Charles  V.  In  1568,  the  Duke  of  Alva  em^oyed  FaeeaoCto 
in  the  construction  of  the  citadel  oi  Antwerp,  a  ragnlar  fer* 
trssa,  whose  bastions  still  exist  within  tluMe  subaequentlv 
ereetod  at  that  plaee;  and.  during  the  reign  of  EUxabeth. 
Genebella  was  brought  from  Randc-s  fo  this  countrv  in 
order  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a  ixi&Uaa&i  enreifif^ 
about  the  antient  castle  of  Cari-sbrKik,  in  the  Isle  of  WighL 

Albert  ihirer.  the  celebrated  engraver,  proposed,  ia  lii? 
to  fortify  places  with  circubr  towers  only,  like  those  of  the 
antients.  but  of  larger  dimeasbna ;  and  in  most'of  the  plans 
published  during  toe  sixteenth  eetitnry  by  Italian  engineers, 
there  apponrs  to  be  a  union  of  the  old  and  new  meihr«l»- 
for  the  angles  of  the  polygons  are  furnished  with  roui' 
tow«t«»  and  thesB  an  pntastad  oiMrioilf  by  bnttiona. 
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The  f^nn  mounted  on  the  flanks  of  a  bastion,  by  firing 
■long  tlie  diteh  ia  front  of  the  curtain  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring baatioMt  cnttod  a  serious  impediment  to  the  pas- 
•aee  of  tlw  enemy  across  the  ditch  in  atteinotiiw  an  Mtwilt, 

ana  it  became  necemary  for  him  to  silence  that  Are  by  a  b«t- 

terv-  placed  for  the  purpose  in  the  direction  of  the  «litch ;  but 
the  establishment  of  this  battery  necessarily  compelled  the 
defenders  to  augment  the  number  uf  guns  in  their  b-wtions. 
To  get  room  for  these  guns,  enpnccr*  were  induced  to  form 
their  bastions  with  a  double  and  even  a  triple  tlank  on  eaeh 
side,  the  flanks  iteediiig  ftom  cieh  other,  from  below  up- 
wards, in  the  manner  of  terraces,  towards  tlie  interior  of  the 

bastion  :  and,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  disinoimtinji  the 
puns  in  the  lower  Hanks  'uy  other  batteries  raised  in  the 
prolonijati'Mis  of  those  tlanks,  it  bec;une  necessary  to  mask 
them  by  extending  the  rampart  of  the  fai  e  l>eyond  them, 
and  giving  it  a  return  towards  the  curiam  :  this  return  was 
ftcqiientlv  rectilineer,  bat  generally  in  the  form  of  an  arc  of 
a  circle,  like  a  portion  of  a  ronnd  tower,  and  the  projeotinn 
with  its  return  received  the  name  of  orecchione  or  ori/iun. 
Besides  masking  the  lower  Hanks  from  the  effect  of  any  en- 
filading, or  lateral  fire,  it  eonccaled  Dne  or  umre  t;nns  on  the 
Upper  Hank  from  the  fire  of  an  enemy's  battery  directly  op- 
posed to  that  (lank,  while  it  permitted  thoste  guns  to  defend 
the  main  ditch  and  the  breach  made  by  the  enemy  in  lace 
of  the  collateral  boatioa. 

The  desire  of  nvoidinc:  the  exposure  of  the  flanks  of  the 
bi'<t!ons  j^ave  rise  to  the  practice  of  making  them  form  a  right, 
and  even  an  acute,  aiiijle  with  the  curtain;  but  .i  belter  judi^- 
nient  subsequently  rejected  this  disposition,  as  the  musketry 
file  firom  tbe  defenders  of  the  flank  was  thereby  liable  to  in- 
jure the  men  atatmned  on  the  otirtain.  The  lower  flanks, 
also,  were  eventually  suppressed!  because  they  contracted  too 
much  the  interior  of  the  bastion  to  which  they  belonged ;  and 
because  the  enemy's  Are,  soon  destroying  the  paraiwts  of 
those  above.  ma-si>N  of  Virickwork  fell  amonf?  the  defenders 
below,  and  obliged  tliem  to  quit  their  guns  at  the  very  lime 
that  their  service  was  most  required.  The  nrillons,  moreover, 
are  now  considered  useless,  as  they  contract  the  length  of  the 
flank;  and  the  guns  which  they  protect  from  a  lire  in  their 
front  are  liable  to  be  dUmouotod  ojr  a  Are  ftom  their  rear. 

In  what  are  called  the  second  and  third  rrstema  of  Van- 
ban,  the  principal  bastions  are  detached  from  the  fncnnt^ 
by  a  ditch  in  their  rear,  and  consefjuenlly  tlie  capture  of 
those  works  would  not  immediately  compel  the  surrcn<ler  of 
the  fortress.  In  these  systems,  a  small  bastion  of  brickwork, 
closed  by  a  parapet  wall  at  its  gorge,  is  constructed  at  each 
of  tbe  angles  formed  by  the  polygonal  wall  surrounding  the 
place.  The  An  from  the  parapets  of  these  tower  bastions,  ss 
they  are  calle  l,  would  have  a  powerful  effect  in  preventing 
*'•■!  enemy,  after  he  ims  breached  and  stormed  the  great 
uas  ,  Irom  »'ri>ctin'^  baticiics  in  them  to  (Ifstroy  the  in- 
terior '  la ;  and,  in  order  to  preser>'e  the  artillery  of  their 
flanks  uaiqjaied  till  the  Md  or  ttMsisgs.  ongimen  pfaMsd 


it  in  casemates  [see  Caskmatr],  from  whence  fhe  guns 
might  pour  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  assailants  when 
cro);sing  the  ditch  of  the  enceinte.  In  one  of  the  systems 
of  Coehoro.  «aeb  principal  bastion  is  attached  to  the  en- 
rtinle,  and  eontafss  an  interior  one  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
longin;:  its  defence.  At  the  shoulders  of  tiic  former  are 
constructed  towers  of  masonry,  serving  &&oriUons  and  con- 
taining galleries  whose  I'ront  walls  are  pierced  with  loop- 
holes, to  allow  a  fire  to  be  directed  along  the  internal 
between  the  prniOel  foces  of  tbe  two  bastions. 

Baatioiis  iw  now  mado  sithar  solid  or  hollow:  that  is, 
either  the  Interior  is  flUad  with  eulh  nn  to  the  level  of  the 
platfnrms  of  the  puns,  or  it  is  left  coincident  with  that  of  the 
natural  ground.  Of  the  two  methods,  the  former  is  generally 
preferred,  because  it  affords  some  facilities  for  the  formalioB 
and  defence  of  interior  parapets  or  retrenchments.  In  almost 
e\  cry  system  of  fortification  the  ramparts  of  the  faces  and 
tlanks  of  bastions  have  been  made  reetiliDear  on  the  plaaj 
a  few  eases,  hewover,  oeear  in  wbioh  the  flanlcs  have  been 
curved,  with  their  convexity  towards  the  interior  of  the  work. 
This  seems  to  have  been  devised  to  allow  room  for  a  tew 
more  men  to  fire  over  their  parapets  than  a  straight  wall 
could  atford,  and  to  prevent  the  distant  batteries  of  tlie 
enemy  from  easily  dismounting  their  artillery  by  firing  along 
the  interior  side  of  the  ponpet.  On  soma  ooeasions  tb<we 
advantages  may  be  worth  obtaining,  but  as  the  soldier  plseed 
behind  a  parapet  always  fires  nearly  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  its  length,  it  is  evident  that  the  curved  tlank  ina\ 
cause  the  lines  of  fire  to  tend  towards  the  right  or  left  of 
the  main  ditch,  and  thus  endanger  the  safciy  of  the  de- 
fenders stationed  in  the  neighbouring  works. 

The  desire  of  lessening  the  efEsct  tit  what  is  called  the 
enfilading;  fire,  or  that  which  ao  enemy  may  direct  along 
the  interior  side  of  any  parapet,  has  led  Bousmard  to  give  a 
small  curvature  to  the  faces  of  his  bastions,  the  concave  part 
lieing  towards  the  interior  ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  by  this 
constructum.  the  lines  of  fire  directed  from  the  collateral 
Hank  for  the  defence  of  tlie  fiice,  instead  of  grazing  the  latter 
in  its  whole  leniith,  can  only  be  tangents  to  tbe  cur%*e,  each 
line  of  flic  meeting  it  in  but  one  point.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  tbe  ityurv  inflicted  on  the  enemy  veuld  ba  found 
so  much  leas  than  that  arising  ftom  the  ummI  aonsltiiBtion, 
as  to  neutralize  entirely  the  advantSgS  of  the  diminished 
enfilade  lire  of  the  enemy. 

This  last  mode  of  firing  would  l>r  ni  ist  I'fi'ectually  pre- 
vented by  the  formation  of  semiK-ircular  bastions,  detached 
from  the  enceinte,  in  tho  manner  lately  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bordwina ;  but  the  ingenious  author  of  that  system  is.  in 
conseqtienee.  eompellea  to  abandon,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
advantage  of  having  the  extcrinr  of  his  walls  well  defended 
I'lom  those  which  are  in  cuUuieiul  situations.  The  batteries 
however  which  he  prupo-cr,  to  raise  in  the  interior  of  his 
bastions  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  powerful  defence  towards 
<ba  mar,  Ibr  tha  rampart  oThis  < 


fig.  1. 
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Fig.  1.  The  line  A  B  represents  one  »ide  of  the  polygon 
•upix>se<l  to  inclose  the  town  Turtifled.  The  gemicireuUr 
work  at  A  is  half  a  round  tower ;  and  A  C  is  part  of  the 
curtain,  or  connecting  wall  between  two  such  towers,  ac 
cording  to  the  antient  manner  of  fortifying  places  ;  a  c  re- 
presents a  sort  of  /ausse  braye,  or  elevation  of  earth  pro- 
tecting the  antient  walls  of  a  place.  D  represents  half  a 
bastion  constructed  at  the  angle,  A,  of  the  polygon,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  the  first  Italian  and  French  engineers, 
with  an  orillon  and  triple  Hank.  The  pentagonal  figure 
about  B  is  the  plan  of  a  modern  l>astion,  of  which  the  part 


on  the  left  of  the  capttaf,  B  E.  represents  what  is  calkd  a 
hollow,  and  that  on  the  right  a  solid  bastion.  An  imaginary 
line  from/  to  ^  is  the  gorge,  and  the  rampart,  <f /,  is  tha 
curtain  joining  the  right  tlank  of  on>;  bastion  to  the  led  o( 
the  next.  Tlie  space,  F  G  E,  is  the  main  ditch ;  and  H 
and  K  are  respectively  the  positions  of  a  counter  and  enii 
lading  battery  which  might  be  con^tructed  by  the  cneniv  to 
silence  the  fires  from  the  triple  Uank  of  D.  The  outworks, 
P,  Cf,  Q,  R.  S,  [Tenaillk,  Caponnikhe,  Katklin,  Co- 
VKRKU-WAY,  and  Glacis]  will  be  described  under  tbo«« 
words. 


Fig.  l. 


Fig.  2  represents  a  section  suppo$e<l  to  bo  made  from 
B  to  L,  perpendicularly  across  the  rampart  on  the  left  face 
of  B,  ana  the  main  ditch  in  its  front  M  and  N  are  sections 
throu<;h  the  revetments,  or  walls  which  support  the  earth 
on  the  sides  of  the  ditch. 


In/lg.  3,  V  represents  the  plan  of  a  detached  bastion  ;  T 
IS  a  tower  bastion  at  an  angle  of  the  {lolygon  which  sur- 
rounds the  place. 

(Vitruvius,  De  ArchiteeturS ;  Maggi,  Delia  Fnrtificn- 
tione  delle  Ci7/(J,  Venetia,  1584;  Errand,  La  Fartification 
ridifite  en  art.  Par.  1600;  Do  Villo,  L'Inginieur  Par/ait, 
Par.  1672;  Vauban,  (Buvret  Militairet,  par  Foissac,  Par. 
1795;  Belidor,  La  Scierve  de  P Insinieur,  Par.  1729;  Fri- 
tach,  L Architecture  Militttire,  Par.  1668;  Cormontaigne, 
(Euvres  Potthutnes,  Par.  1809;  Montalembert,  La  Forti- 
fication Perpendiculaire,  Par.  1776-98;  Bousmard,  Essai 
Ghieral  de  Fortification,  Par.  1814;  St.  Paul.  Traite  Com- 
plei  de  Forhfication,  Par.  1806  ;  Savart.  Coura  Elementaire 
de  Fortification,  Par.  1830  ;  Mandar,  De  [Architecture  det 
Forterenses,  Par.  1801;  Dufour,  De  la  Fortification  Per- 
manente,  Geneve,  1 822 ;  Camot,  De  la  Dijense  des  Place$ 
Fortes,  Par.  1812;  Col.  Pasley,  Cour»e  of  Elementary  For- 
tification, Lond.  1 822 ;  Malortie,  Permanent  F)rti/tcatiori. 
Lond.  1821;  Capt.  Straith,  i4  Treatite  on  Fortification, 
Croydon.  1333.) 

BAT.    [See  Chkiroptkra.] 

BATA'RA  (Zoology),  D'Azara's  name  for  the  Buih- 
thriken,  forming  the  genus  Thamnnphiluft  of  Vieillot.  A 
very  goal  account  of  these  birds,  which  appear  to  have  been 
found  between  the  northern  and  southern  points  of  Canada 
and  Paraguay,  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Ur.  Such 
and  Mr.  Sw'ainsf)n,  published  in  the  Zoological  Journal. 
The  latter  zoologist  considers  the  typical  group  to  consist  of 
the  species  with  long  tails ;  and  of  this  division,  Thamno- 
philut  VieoTtii,  Such  ( Vanga  striata,  Quoy  and  Gaimard), 
may  be  tcuien  as  an  illustration. 

Dr.  Such  states  this  to  be  the  largest  species  yet  known, 
and  gives  thirteen  inches  as  the  length  of  the  body.  The 
bill  is  black  and  very  much  compressed.  In  the  male 
(which  is  the  sex  here  figured)  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  arc 
black,  broadly  banded  with  fulvous,  and  the  under  part  of 


the  body  is  a  dirty  whitish-brown.  On  the  head  is  a  rofbus 
crest  wliich  is  blackish  at  the  apex.    In  the  female  the 


[ThaaiiMi>haut  VifonU.] 
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bttnda  are  wliitisli  and  the  cre^t  bUokiah.  and  the  under 
pail  01  Uw  ash-colonr. 

ThamHophiitu  rueviut,  the  spotted  shrike  of  Latham,  i* 
n  mmtm  of  the  VMod  and  eompantively  ahort4ailed 


Laadi  timt  dsMribet  it  froiii  a  tpeetiMn  in  the  British 
Museum:  Bluek ;  back  and  belly  a&h-ooburad ;  the  former 
anteriorly  bpottt-d  with  white;  quills  of  the  wings  externally, 
and  the  tips  of  those  of  tlic  tail,  wliitc  :  under  part  of  the 
body  oiih-coluur,  of  which  colour  the  back  partukea  in  a 
considerable  degree. 

BATATAS,  the  HaUyan  name  of  a  convolTulaeeous 
phnt  tlie  loot  ntwh  eaten  in  the  ■snth  eTBniope  beibre 
the  cuUivatiiin  of  the  potatOi  vhich  both  became  a  substitute 
I'ur  It  uiirl  appropriated  its  name.  It  has  ^nerally  been 
ciinsiden-d  a^lH^<1les  of  convolv  ulus  :  hut  Professor  Choisy,  in 
hi4  recent  cl.i:9<.iticati  >n,  has  erected  it  and  a  few  others  into 
a  peculiar  ^nus,  distinjjruished  by  having  an  ovar}*  with 
four  eeUs,  in  each  of  which  there  ia  only  one  eeed. 


[llal.iliis.^ 

The  only  speeiee  of  any  general  interest  i*  tile  Batatat 

fdu/if,  the  Cnnvolvulut  Batatas  of  authors.  This  plant, 
Driijinally  found  wild  in  the  wooii*  of  tho  Malayan  archipe- 
l.iu'i),  lius  I'eiii  irraiiually  disperse!  overall  ilu?  warnur  ]iart-i 
of  the  world,  where  it  is  still  au  objuci  of  culture  for  the  sake 
of  its  n>ot-s,  which,  when  roasted  or  boiled,  are  QMNdft  Wreet, 
and  wholesome^  but  aligbtly  laxatnre.  It  is  a  psmminl 
pUnt.  with  long  oreeping  steins,  leeves  Ysrioudy  lobed  and 
Hn(;led,  and  pale  purple  flowers  about  an  inch  long.  It  is 
impatient  of  cold,  and  consequently  unfit  for  cultivation  in 
tla-  northern  parts  of  the  world  ;  hut  it  is  a  productive  agri- 
cultural plant  in  many  warm  countries.  It  is  partially  cul- 
tivated in  the  south  of  Spain  and  of  France,  whence  ita  loots 
•M  eent  to  the  markeu  of  Madrid  and  Psris,  where  thqf  ue 
held  as  a  delteaey.  They,  however,  haTe  the  great  ftndt  of 
ki'i  piiiLT  liadly,  beinir  very  apt  to  herome  mouldy  and  to  d. - 
ra.,  ullll  ^^  t.  xtraordinary  pains  arc  taken  to  preserve  tliem 
dry.  Sometimes  they  are  raised  in  the  hothouses  of  curious 
periKMu  in  this  country,  by  planting  them  in  rioh  soil  in  a 
bark-bed,  when  plenty  of  roots  wetghing  from  en*  tolno 
pounds  MO  easily  obtained. 
BATAVI.  «r  BATA'VI  (the  forms  Badai  and  Betavi 


else  ooear  in  insoriptiens),  the  name  of  the  aatMOt  fai* 

habitants  of  South  Holland,  and  some  adjacent  parts. 
The  Batavi  were  a  Germanic  tril>e  of  the  riic«  of  tiie 
Catti,  who,  some  time  before  the  ago  of  Cvsar,  left  tdeir 
native  district,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Vuhalis,  the 
present  Waal,  a  branch  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Tliey  occupied 
the  district  between  the  Vabalis  and  the  Mosa  above  their 
junction,  and  also  the  island  formed  by  the  northern  arm  of 
the  Rhine  (or  Rhine  of  I^yden),  the  Vahalis  and  Mosa 
after  their  junction,  and  the  oi  eau ;  which  island  now  con- 
stitutes part  of  the  province  of  South  Hollnnd.  CsDsar  {D« 
BeiL  Gall.  iv.  10).  who  mentions  their  country  by  the  name 
of  Insula  BatavonOD.  appears  to  aonsider  it  as  belonging 
to  Germany,  and  not  to  Gkul ;  the  limits  of  Belgie  Gaul  on 
that  aide  being  placed  at  the  southern  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
or  Waal,  after  its  junction  with  the  Mosa,  or  Maas.  They 
seem  to  have  occupied  also  a  small  portion  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  not  within  the  island.  Caaar  did  not  carry 
the  war  into  the  eountry  of  the  Batavi  Under  Augustus 
the  Batavi  beruBe  alhes  of  the  Bomas.  ]>rusns,  tlw 
brotlier  of  Tiberius,  resided  for  a  time  among  them,  and 
dug  a  canal.  Fossa  Drusiana.  which  connected  the  Rhine 
wifli  the  modern  Yssel.  Besides  llie  Batavi  there  was  ano- 
ther people  on  the  same  island,  probably  in  its  north-western 
extremity,  called  by  the  Roman  histonans  Canninefates. 
They  wees  of  the  ssme  or^  as  the  BsUvi  (Taeitus,  Hut. 
iv.  u.),  but  asl  io  nunMRias,  end  their  name  beearae  gra- 
dually  lost  in  that  of  the  larger  tribe. 

The  chief  place  of  the  Canninefates  was  Lugdunum  Bata- 
vorura,  now  J.,cyden  :  and  that  of  the  Batavi  was  Batavodu- 
rum,  afterwards  called  Noviomagus,  and  now  Nyroegen, 
This  is  Mannert's  opinion,  though  others  ha%'e  placed  Bata- 
vodurum  at  Duurslsdsk  and  maae  it  a  diSbient  place  fl«B 
Noviemagus.  The  other  towns  of  thaPaUvi  wore  Arsoaeom, 

generally  suppoMKl  to  be  Arnheim,  but  placed  by  others  near 
Werthuysen  :  Curvo.  on  the  northern  brancli  of  tiie  Rhine 
probably  near  Arnheim;  Grinnes,  near  the  junction  o 
the  Waal  with  the  Maas ;  Trajectum,  the  modem  Utrecht 
and  Forum  Hadriani,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Island  neai 
tha  sea.  The  nana  of  the  Batavi  can  be  Uraoed  ovan  naa 
infhaf  of  Betaw«.«hiehi8  adistrietof  the  antientBatavo- 
rum  Insula,  between  the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  the  Lek. 
[See  Bktuwk.]  Beyond  the  northern  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
and  between  that  and  the  Fleviuin,  or  Yssel,  in  the  pro- 
vince now  called  North  Holland,  were  tlio  FriMi  and  the 
Frisiaboni,  tribes  belonging  to  the  great  Frisian  sto<  k  whiek 
inbaUlod  the  land  north<-aast  of  the  Yssel.  Pliny  pi 

ntheisli 


two  olhar  tribes,  the  Sturii  and  the  l^noeii,  oo  t 

off  the  western  const  at  tho  mouth  < 
now  form  part  of  ZL-alaiid. 

After  the  death  ut  GaliKi,  the  army  of  the  Rhine  having 
proclaimed  Viielhus,  and  followed  him  on  bis  way  to  Italy, 
the  Batavi  took  the  opportnoity  of  rising  against  the  Romans^ 
whose  allianea  had  beeona  very  burthonaoina  to  them. 
Claudiua  Civilis,  a  man  belonging  to  one  of  their  prineipol 
families,  though  bearing  a  Latin  name,  acted  as  their  Icarler. 
At  one  time  the  insurrection  seems  to  have  spread  aiiuuit,' 
the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Germans  as  well  as  of  Belgian 
Gauls,  but  the  speedy  return  of  the  legions  suppressed  the 
movement  Civilis  resisted  for  a  time,  but  the  Bauvi  were 
atlast  Bubdued.  StiUit would  apfioar  that  they  obtained 
conditions,  fbrwa  And  thorn  afterwards  rsstsrad  to  their  ibr- 
mer  state  of  free  allies  of  Rome.  (Mannert,  Gttchirhte  der 
lUten  Deutschen  )  It  appears,  however,  that  subsequently 
under  ilu'  rei^n.^  of  Traian  and  Hadrian,  the  Romans  had 
completely  estabhsiied  their  dominion  over  the  Batavi ;  for  we 
find  in  the  Antonino  Itinerary  and  the  Peutingcr  Table,  two 
Bonan  roods  across  tbaeooaCqr*  one  flram  JUwduniun  east* 
ward  to  Trajectum.  and  Mtowing  tho  ooutae  of  the  northern 
Rhine  to  its  separation  fnmi  the  Valinlts,  and  aiiothi-r  fniui 
Luj^dunum  southward  at  ross  the  i.>lun<i  to  the  Mosa,  and 
then  eastwanl  alone  the  bank  of  that  river  and  the  Vahalis 
to  Noviomagus.  We  also  find  places  named  after  the 
emperors,  such  as  Forum  Hadrisim,  and  telUled  flani|is» 
auflk  aa  Caatta  Batw^whidi  aotna,  howaiur,  sapfoia  la 
have  been  tho  same  as  gatavodurmn.  (See  Mannert,  Geo- 

s^rnphie  der  Gnprhi-n  und  Romer.)  There  was  aiiitther 
place  m  I'pper  Geriuany,  or,  more  properly,  in  Noru-um, 
called  al?w)  Lastra  Batava.  near  the  contluence  of  the  Inn 
and  the  Danube,  which  was  colonised  by  Batavi,  apparently 
in  conformity  with  the  policv  which  led  tho  Romans  la 
transplant  their  au^eota  and  allies  &oas  their  homee  to 
foreign  aountriss.  liBee  Abmy.]  Tha  Batari  were  em> 
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pi  n  ed  by  Agrioola  in  his  wars  in  Britain.  (Tacit.  Agnc. 
.\.\\.  ,  )  In  some  inscripiinns  ihey  ure  called  '  fnt-iuls  uiid 
brotlwre  of  the  Roto  an  people,'  or  of  tho  '  Roman  emperon.' 

dtte  of  one  of  time  ioacriptioiu  is  dctermiaad  by  the 
Dtme  or  the  Emperw  Aureliue.   (Grater.  Ixxi.) 

Id  the  latter  part  of  tho  third  century,  clurin;;  the  rfvfl 
war  which  detoUtod  the  empire,  tlio  Sali.m  Franks  invaded 
the  country  of  the  Batavi,  and  ostabliblit.'d  thetnaelves  in  it. 
They  armed  pirate  vessel*,  which  were  cm  ountered  and 
ilefeated  at  sea  by  Caraiuius.  Constantius  and  Constantine 
waged  war  against  the  Franks  of  the  Batavian  island,  but 
comd  nut  drive  them  out  of  it.  The  Fraoks  kwt  it,  however, 
under  Julian,  by  an  irruption  of  Frfttam,  who  came  fhnn 
the  northern  country  i^ar  the  Zuidtrzee,  and  drove  the 
Salian  Franks  beyond  the  Maa*.  After  tin*  tho  Insula 
Butavorum  formed  part  of  the  country  called  Fresia.  whicli, 
in  the  time  of  the  Merovingians,  extended  southward  as 
fkr  as  Ibc  Scbcldu  Under  Charleroa{nie  it  foniMd  a  duchy 
beahog  aUegiaooe  to  theflmpira,*  Ducatiu  Fraaw  tiaqiie  ad 
Mosam.'  It  cffanwagnh  haeame  divided  into Wealera  niai^ 
called  Fresia  Hrereditariii,  whieh  was  subject  to  hereditary 
counts :  andEastem  Fri.Mia,  or  Fresia  Libera,  which  remained 
independent.  The  Vs-sel  formed  the  divi%ion  hetween  the 
two.  About  the  eleventh  century  we  first  And  Western 
Frisia  called  bv  the  name  of  Holland,  some  say  from  hohl 
Imi, '  %  low  boLlow  land,'  and  ita  eouota  took  the  name  of 
CouTrta  of  Hdlland.  The  eountry  of  the  antient  Batavi 
for  if'cl  th  -  ii'h  rn  jiart  of  their  dominions;  but  the  islands 
at  the  mouth  ol  iiie  Maas,  and  hetwoen  it  and  the  Schelde, 
were  the  subject  of  fr<;<jiifnt  contentions  aiui  wars  between 
tbem  and  the  Counts  of  Flanders.  ( U  Anville,  EttUsJ'unms 
*n  Euro})e  aprit  la  Chute  ik  t Empire  Romain;  Meyer. 
Ret  FJoHdrieAi  Although  the  name  Batavi  hai  fallen  into 
4^fle,  it  hai  tDmwf*  been  employed  by  modem  autfaon 
Writinirin  Latin  to  sienify  the  Dutch  or  Hollanders  generally. 

BATA  \1  A,  one  of  i  ho  districts,  or  residences,  of  the  island 
efJava.  It  l^  III  1  :i  i  ho  north  by  liie  .1  uva  Sea,  on  the 
west  by  the  regency  ot  B.intaiu,  Irom  whtch  it  is  divided  by 
tte  liver  Tjikandd,  on  the  south  by  the  residence  of  Buiten- 
tatfh  and  on  the  east  by  the  river  Tjitanim,  which  forms 
the  wwtern  boundary  of  the  diatriet  m  CrawaDg.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  district  of  Batavia  are  about  twenty-four 
leagues  from  cast  to  west,  and  about  six  aad  a  half  leagues 
from  north  to  south,  the  capital  being  litaaSad  Marlj  in  ibe 
middle  of  the  northern  boundary. 

The  distriet  of  Batavia  is  divided  politically  into  four  de- 
nartflBCQta,  one  of  which  conaistii  of  the  city  and  ita  auburbe. 
Near  to  the  Mii-ahore  the  coantry  is  flat,  but  riaeawitli  a 
fWtle  aeclivity  towards  the  south  to  the  tBOuntain-raOge, 
whirh  intersects  tlte  island  from  the  western  to  the  eaatmi  ex- 
tremity. Tlii.>.  di'>trii  t  i.s  well  watered.  The  river  Jaccatra, 
which  Jiunii  the  nea  at  the  tuwu  uf  Batavia,  dividing  it  into 
Dearly  e<{ual  parts,  has  a  bank  or  bar  at  its  inoutli  winch 

S vents  the  entrance  of  any  but  the  grnallest  boats.  This 
idvanlage  geneniily  attends  uU  the  riven  on  the  north 
coast  of  Java,  which,  as  they  havo  tlwir  aowoes  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain-range,  and  flow  fn  a  pretty 
direct  Une  to  the  sea,  arc  not  of  great  length.  They  serve, 
huw«ver,  together  with  numerous  rivulets,  to  irrijjate  the 
lands,  and  this  is  of  the  ^n  eater  henefii,  as  une  of  the  chief 
IKodoetiona  of  the  district  is  rice.  There  are  many  sugar 
■lanlationa  India  djitriet  of  Bata«ia»  nd  their  number  has 
»een  very  greatly  inenaaed  of  late  yean  «in«a  the  ialandwaa 
natored  to  the  Dutch.  This  speciet  of  enltivaition  haa  been 
encouraged  by  the  ItK-al  government,  as  affording  the  means 
of  remitting  to  the  parent  state  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
colony.  Cotton,  pepper,  and  coffee  (the  last  to  a  ctmsidorable 
extent),  are  likewise  produced  in  thu  district.  The  popuhi- 
tion,  according  to  the  census  taken  m  1B2I,  was  182,654. 

8t«.«oiuuis'8  yojfogui  Count  Hogendorp'a  Cmip  dOBH 
tur  ftl»  dg  Jam,  1830.) 

B.\TA'VIA  is  a  city  on  tlio  north  coast  of  Java,  siluatwl 
at  the  bottom  uf  an  cxtcniivc  bay,  about  tiO  miles  K.S.K.  of 
the  Straits  of  Sunda.  It  was  formerly  »  native  village  called 
Jacatra.  and  though  probably  vii^itetl  ay  the  Portuguese, 
they  did  not  fi>rm  any  commercial  settlement  here.  The 
Sndith  and  Dutch  had  iaetoriea,  the  former  of  which  was 
eatablidied  in  1618,  and  the  latter  in  1612;  but  the  Dnteh, 
httviniT  conquered  the  cour.try.  founded  the  present  town 
uodtir  the  name  of  Rataviu.  and  removwl  the  government 
from  Bantam  ni  ih.  l  It  luiaily  bt-caine  the  capital  td  tlieir 
East  Indian  empire,  and  ilie  residence  of  the  governor-geoe- 
•ij;  andtlMKngliiikhafipgtitenpwivilhtlwiiatiraBiii 


opposing  the  Dutch,  retired  from  the  place.  Being  calM  in 
to  aid  \anous  parlies  in  their  tivil  wars,  ilie  Uutch  obtained 
still  more  |Kiwt<r  on  the  island,  but  they  did  not  enjoy  undis- 
turbed pos>ie«8ion  for  several  ycafii«  and  were  frequentLy  afe- 
tasked  by  the  natives.  The  town  row  ramUy  to  importanea^ 
atnl  beewne  the  emporititn  of  all  the  praduoe  of  India,  China, 
and  Japan,  as  no  ship  wns  allowed  to  proceed  direct  to  Hol- 
land without  first  louchin-;  at  this  port,  except  the  coffee 
ships  from  Mocha.  It  remained  uiiinterru[>tcdl\  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  till  leli,  when  HcUand  having  become 
!i  proMiue  of  the  French  empire,  Batavia  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  French.  fioo|  whom  it  wa«  taken  to  the  Engliah,  and 
bythetreatyof  lilSwaanetoredto  the  Doteh,  who  returned 
to  t'    !jM'  f>rnnu'nt  in  the  following  year. 

HuUv  la  is  an  imporlaut  place,  from  its  excellent  bay  anrl  its 
advant  i^eou-.  position  for  European  coimnerw.  It  stands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Jacatra,  in  the  midst  of  swauipei  and 
marshon,  surrounded  by  trees  and  jungle,  which  prevent  the 
axlialationaftwn  being  carried  off  by  a  free  circulatian  of  the 
air.  and  render  the  town  peeoltaily  obnoxiona  to  matah  ittia»' 
mata.  Resides  fnis,  all  tho  principal  streets  are  traversed 
by  caiiaU,  pluiUe<l  on  each  bide  with  rows  of  trees,  over 
which  there  are  hridiies  at  the  end  of  almost  every  street. 
They  have  also  bonmii,  which  are  drawn  across  at  sunset  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  boats  in  and  out.  These  canals  are 
the  common  laoeptades  for  all  the  fllth  of  tho  town,  in  the 
dry  season  their  Stagnant  and  diminiahed  waters  emit  a 
most  intolerable  steiKh,  while  in  the  wet  season  they  over- 
flow their  hanks,  and  leave  a  quantity  of  offensive  slime. 
From  these  united  causes  it  is  not  surprisin^r  that  Ba- 
tavia has  been  considered  the  uiot»t  unhealthy  spot  in  the 
world,  and  has  been  designated  the  storehouse  of  disease. 
According  to  RaynaU  tiw  number  of  sailors  and  soldiers 
alone  who  died  in  the  hospitals  averaged  1 4  00  anntnlly  fbr 
sixty  years,  and  the  total  amount  of  deaths  in  twenty-two 
years  exceeded  a  million  uf  souls ;  but  this  looks  very  like 
an  exatmerution.  During  the  French  iK-mip.uion.  tin-  walls 
of  the  town  were  removed  by  General  Dnendelis  with  the 
view  of  admitting  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  and  with  the 
materials  the  cantonment  of  Weltevreeden  was  built,  a  short 
distance  from  the  town  iidand. 

The  city  is  about  three  quartersflf  a  mile  in  length,  n(»-th 
and  south,  and  about  half  a  mile  wide.  It  was  enclosed  by 
a  wall  of  coral  rock,  with  a  stream  of  water  on  each  -ide, 
within  and  without.  There  are  now  only  three  churchcis  in 
the  town,  and  one  theatre  :  at  the  southern  part  is  a  lart^e 
square  where  the  stadthaus  stands,  in  wliich  the  courts  of 
law  ate  hoM,  and  all  public  bosinass  transacted.  Tha 
streets  are  generally  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and 
the  houses  mostly  of  brick  stuccoed.  They  are  well  built, 
clean,  and  spacious,  and  their  construction  is  suit.-d  to  the 
country.  The  door*  and  windows  are  lofty,  atid  the  ground 
floors  are  c  )vere<l  with  flags  of  marble,  wiiii  h  are  kept  con- 
stantly wet,  and  impart  a  coolness  to  the  dweUiog-  Few 
Europeans,  however,  sleep  within  tho  town,  as  the  night 
air  is  considered  very  baneful.  The  inhabitants  (possibly 
as  an  antidote  against  the  noxious  effluvia  arising  from 
the  swamps  and  canaU)  continually  burn  axotiiatic  wo  .ds 
and  resins,  and  scatter  about  a  profusiuu  of  fxlonferttu* 
flowers,  of  which  there  are  great  abundance  and  \.iricty, 
I>urin<^  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  East  It^dia  Company. 
Batavia  obtained  tho  title  of  Qiwen  of  the  East,  as  the  re* 
sources  of  all  other  distheti  were  sacrificed  to  iu  exclusive 
commeroe;  but  Ita  splendoorhas  greatly  dceteased,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  increasi"  of  the  British  empire  in  Ind;u. 
Whole  streets  also  have  been  pulled  down  in  con^fiequewce 
of  the  European  settlers  removing  their  residences  ftwBthe 
tojm  to  the  hi^h  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  town  is  the  citadel,  • 
lane  square  inckwura  with  a  basdon  at  each  anj^  bat 
without  any  outworks ;  within  the  eitadel  are  leaidcnev 
for  the  Governor  General  and  chief  ofHcers,  with  w,ir.diouses 
for  tlic  most  valuable  of  the  Company  s  tjixxis  in  case  o( 
dantrer.  In  addition  tu  those  defences  ttiere  are  several 
small  batteries  and  redoubts  tn  and  around  the  town,  beMdes 
fortified  houses,  so  placed  as  to  command  the  navigation  of 
the  principal  canals.  Meet  of  these  works  are  merely  fat 
the  Durposc  of  keeping  the  natittiS  in  awe,  and  are  iU-ealen- 
lated  to  withstand  an  invadini;  army,  as  was  proved  in  IHIl 
But  if  tlie  furtif)  cat  ions  of  Batavia  are  nut  formidable  iu 
tliemselves,  they  become  so  Iruni  their  vitujtiun  .ininr.jf 

swamps  and  morasses,  where,  by  the  destruction  ot  a  few 
rstdAthatoiMBtfaam  to  the  toinii  tht  appvoaeh  of  hoaw 
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artiHery  vroald  be  impracticable :  and  towards  the  Uay  the 
wutrr  is  t'Ki  shallow  tu  nrlmit  i  vl'H  of  a  boat  cominp  within 
^un»hot-raiii;t3  uf  llw  cartt!t\  oxi-ept  by  the  narrow  entrance 
to  the  river,  which  may  he  c1o-(nI  by  booms. 

The  divenifted  popitlation  of  BaUvia  and  its  nibnrbt 
witbiD  two  loflat,  iMWOtdin^  to  the  oeniua  of  1 8 1 5,  amoontad 
to  4r,417,  and  consisted  of  Dulah,  English.  PortuKueae, 
Chinese,  Moors,  Arabs,  Malays,  Javanese,  and  nes:TD  sla^'es : 
of  these  clas^<-i  ihu  Chinese  are  by  f;ir  the  mo^t  iinnu'nnis 
and  important.  In  1824  another  cenbu.-i  w<ui  taken,  when 
the  number  wu  53.861.  of  whom  14,708  vere  Chinese.  This 
doee  not  include  the  militory  «itabU»binent  at  Weltcvrecden. 
The  Cbinew  htm  the  tevenuet.  am  the  principal  artisans, 
and  cx(?luiively  munufacturc  the  sufjur  and  arrack.  They 
have  u  scp.TTuttj  quarUT  uut^i^l^;  tho  town,  the  suburbs  of 
which  occupy  a  larger  space  than  the  city  itself:  they  suffer 
greatly  from  disease,  and  the  muruiity  among  them  is  very 
great)  owioi;  to  the  cloaeness  of  their  apflftawntt  and  their 
now  ttmner  of  Uv  ing.  Many  junka  arriTO  annnaUy  from 
Odna.  bringing  about  1000  Mttlen.  In  174i.  in  miae- 
rjUHtioe  (if  a  supi)tRjcd  orpatiiscd  plan  of  insurrection  on  the 
{lart  of  the  Chinese,  the  Dutch  government  perpelruted  a 
nv  »t  cold-blooded  inu.ss;icrc,  )Q  viuoh  more  than  ooe  half  of 

thf  Chinese  wero  murdered. 

The  country  around  Batavia  is  very  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile, though  Hat  in  tbo  vieini^  of  tiie  town.  MarlLeta  are 
regularly  neld,  one  within  and  tlie  other  outside  the  city, 
whirh  nrt-  remarkably  well  supplied  with  fruit,  which  is  the 
niosi  abuiKlant  arlitlu  ot'  voaelablu  luxury  ;  the  principal 
sorts  are,  pine-apples,  oranges,  shaddocks.  lemoiu»,  Innes, 
mangoes,  bananas,  grapes,  mdioos,  pomegranates,  cu^tanl- 
applee,  papaws,  mangoeteene»  uid  vombusteens,  with  muny 
oihcri  mostly  unluiown  in  Europe.  Fowls,  duclu,  and 
peisir;  aro  plentiful  and  cheap;  turkeys,  piu^eons.  and  wild- 
fowl arc,  in  general,  very  scarce,  and  but  In  i  s  mn:it  inferior 
and  dear:  of  fish  there  is  an  abundant  supjuy,  j.nd  turtle 
are  sometimes  found.  The  chief  imports  are  opium  and 
pi<*ce  goods;  the  exports  sugar,  coffee,  and  spices:  bait 
uKo  r.jrmB  an  impOKtMIt  ertieto  of  eoknial  commorec :  near 
Baum  th«M  ■»  iOBM  wy  oxtMuhn  works  for  making 
nit  fkom  aea-water. 

Tb?  anchorage  of  Batavia  is  a  bay,  about  elevcti  luileis 
.ong  and  i>ix  deep,  capable  of  containing  any  nuiutx'r  of 
vessels  of  the  largest  sijeo  ;  it  is  studded  with  coral  kr oils 
and  protected  by  ttcveral  small  island*,  averaging  half 
a  mile  in  dianOlMr.  all  of  wLn-h  are  ooBUJiied,  and  have 
their  diiiirent  npjKopriatbns;  nna  ii  scnBTkfc  aitnbliek* 
ment ;  another  an  hospital ;  a  third  is  covered  with  ware* 

houses  for  articles  of  small  value  :  a  fourth  (OttmSt)  tS  tho 
iiiival  jJTseiial,  wliic  h  is  well  (orlitled. 

These  islands  protect  the  bay  from  any  heavy  swell :  and, 
as  the  bottom  is  very  tenacious,  it  becomes  a  perfectly  safe 
nnehorage.  But  when  the  sea-breoM  Uows  strong  it  causes 
ft  cockling  sea,  which  renden  the  «onimnnieation  with  the 
town  unpleasant,  and  eometimet  dangerous,  as  tiie  only 
landing-place  is  up  the  river:  the  channel  of  which  is 
formed  by  wooden  piers,  projecting  half  a  mile  into  the  sea, 
and  across  it  is  a  shallow  bar.  The  river  Jacatra  abounds 
in  large  alligators.  Dunng  the  easterly  monsoon,  which 
blows  from  April  to  October,  dm  wnatber  is  uniformly  fine 
and  warm ;  but  the  north-west  monsoon  is  always  accom- 
panied by  heavy  rains  and  strong  winds.  The  summer  range 
uf  the  thermometer  is  from  70  to  74  in  the  mornings  and 
cv<  ninus,  and  80  at  noon.  The  rise  of  tide  is  aliout  six  feet 
BaiaMa  lies  in  6°  9'  S.  lat.  and  106°  52'  K  long 
(RaiUes's  Hittnry  of  Java;  Staunton's  Emba$*y  to 
China ;  Cook's  Voyage*  ;  Crawfurd's  Hv/toiy  qfihe  Jiutian 
Arrkifietago ;  Honimegh'*  Eatt  India  Directory ;  Hogen- 
dorp*s  Coitp  (t(Btt,  &e.  There  is  a  plan  of  Batavia,  for  the 
year  1609.  in  Mandelslo  s  Trawb.) 

BATAVIAN  REFUBLIC.  .[See  Holland.] 
BATH,  the  chief  city  of  Somersetshire,  celebrated  for  its 
natural  Iwt  springs,  is  about  1 08  miles  from  I^ondon,  in 
31*  ««'  32"  N.  lat.,  and  2'  31'  30"  W.  long.  The  town  lies 
in  a  valley,  divided  by  the  river  Avon.  Geologically  it  is 
placed  upon  the  great  western  oolitic  range,  which  attains 
its  grvalest  elevation  on  Lansduwn,  above  Bath,  where  its 
hiiinmit  is  813  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  range 
i>  intcn^ectcd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  by  deep 
transvcrBO  vaUevs,  but  rc-appears  on  the  south  of  the  Avon, 
where  its  eievation  is  so  broken  that  iu  continuity  is  de- 
stroyed. Its  >u;rtinn  near  Lansdown  is  a  bed  of  upper,  or 
gteak  oolite,  varying  from  40  to  154  Jeet  in  thickness,  form- 


infif  the  brow  of  the  hill;  then  a  gradual  slope  ot  fullers- 
earth  clay:  next  a  ti'irace  of  inferior  oolite  with  its  under* 
1)  itig  band  and  sandstone,  whu  h  tails  with  a  precipitous  slope 
and  rests  on  lias  clay,  or  blue  marl,  and  then  on  lias  rock. 
The  freestone  or  oolite,  worked  from  onarries  situated  to 
tho  east  and  south  of  Bath,  has  flimisned  almost  entirely 
the  chief  building  materials  for  the  city.  The  soil  upon  the 
declivities  of  the  hills  is  generally  rich,  and  the  lower  grounds 
atl'ord  very  fine  pasturage.  The  country  about  is  wooded ; 
and  from  the  inequality  of  the  grouiul  presents  a  great  va- 
riety of  agreeable  landscape.  From  the  sheltered  position 
of  the  city,  its  temperature  is  mild.  The  following  table 
is  made  up  from  observatioiM  oonlimied  tinoofh  flfleen 
years,  the  temperature  being  noted  from  a  thermometer 
placed  in  a  north  aspect,  and  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
compared  with  taUfls  giTBii  liyDr.Clmrk  m  hiswnrk  on 
climate. 

Not.  U«c.         Jan.  Fab.  Mar, 

Near  London  .  40*93  37-416  34-16  S»78  41*61 
Oxford      .     .   mo     37*00     36-00     9M0  43*10 

Bath     ,  .    45*35     4225     37  75     4]'I5     44  40 

In  the  summer  months,  the  same  obsflrvnlions  give  the 
mean  temperature  of  Bath  at  612U  in  June,  r.4'20  m  July, 
and  62  70  in  August.  The  mean  annual  depth  uf  rain 
which  falls  there  is  35*30  inches,  and  the  nvimber  of  days 
on  which  rain  or  snow  falls  is  162,  every  day  being  noted 
wet  on  which  luflldent  ndn  Ml  to  mark  the  pavement. 

This  city  was  a  Roman  station,  mentioned  Ity  Piolemv, 
under  the  name  of  Aijuc  Culido',  and  by  hun  plaeed  with 
Veuta  and  hchalis  in  tbo  counlry  of  the  Hel-rai.  It  is  also 
placed  in  the  14th  Iter  of  .Vntouinus,  m  connexion  with 
other  stations,  thus.  AU  Isca  Vcnta  Siluruin.  M.P.  ix. 
Abone.  M.P.  i*.  Tr^eetus,  ix.  Jlqvi*  SoHs.  M.P. 
vi.  Verlueione.  M.P.  xr.  Cunetione,  M.P.  xx.  Spinis. 
M.P.  XV.  Calleva.  M.  1'.  XV.  The  stations  preceding  and 
following  that  of  Batii  are  much  disputwl.  and  their  ac  tual 
position  IS  very  doulitU'l.  In  the  N"ttlia,  Hath  is  not 
mentioned.  It  was  interteeted  by  the  aiUieni  Rutnan  road 
leading  from  London  into  Wales,  and  by  the  road  called  the 
Fosse,  wbiflh  ran  fkom  Lincolnsliire  to  the  south  coast  of 
England.  These  two  roads  ioincd  near  the  bridge  crossing 
a  small  stream  in  the  pari<>h  of  Bath  Easton,  about  two 
miles  from  Bath.  They  then  continued  in  one  course 
throu;:h  a  <^ieat  jxjrtion  of  the  parish  of  Walcot,  separating 
again  near  Walcot  church.  Tiie  Kos.s»»  <?n!ere<l  the  north 
gate  of  the  city  from  Walcot- street,  passed  through  tho 
town,  ap  HoUowayand  on  to  Ilehestor.  The  other  rood  ran 
np  Guinea  Lane,  and  on  to  the  station  of  Abone.  Close 
to  the  spot  where  these  roads  separated,  and  towards  the 
river,  numerous  coins,  vases,  and  sepulchral  reiDawiii  have 
from  time  to  time  been  found.  The  Roman  remains  dis* 
covered  in  Bath  and  in  its  neighlioiirho<yl  have  been  con- 
siderable. At  Box  a  tesaeUatod  pavement  of  large  dimen* 
sions  is  at  this  time  lying  opan,  fwoof  of  the  exlstom*  of  n 
villa  on  the  spot  Serend  swdi  mnahis  have  been  found 
111  the  country  around  Bath,  espcrially  at  Bath-Ferd,  Dithe- 
ndge,  Horslandnear  Wailoy.  and  at  Wellow.  Iu  the  city  of 
Bath  itself,  the  foundations  of  extensive  buildings  have  ofk-n 
been  traced.  On  the  eastern  side  ol  the  Fosse,  near  the 
north  end  of  Stall-street,  portions  of  a  large  temple  were 
disoovwod.  sod  an  ittU  pvssotvod  in  the  mth  Institution. 
Its  front  was  towwda  the  wott,  and  eonalsted  of  a  portko 
with  fluted  columns,  crowned  «rith  Corinthian  capitals. 
Towards  tho  tmst  of  this  building  stood  the  pnucipal 
baths,  the  remains  of  winch  were  disco\-ered  in  K55.  In 
other  parts  of  the  city,  altars  with  inscriptions,  tessellated 
pavements,  ornamented  bricks,  urns,  va.<«cs,  lachrymatories, 
fibulte,  ooina*  &Ch  have  been  turned  up,  but  none  of  the 
inscriptions  throw  any  light  upon  the  hislorv  of  the  piece. 
No  city  in  England  can  produce  such  a  coi]e<:tion  of  local 
Roman  remains  as  is  now  deposited  in  the  Hath  Literary 
and  Scientilic  Institution:  there  is  nothinji  like  it  in  tho 
kingdom,  except  at  Newcastle-upon-Tjiic,  where  the  coW 
Icctiou  is  ftom  the  whole  of  the  northern  field.  The  now 
town  is  many  feet  above  its  anttent  kvel  j  in  some  places 
more  than  twenty.  The  walls,  as  they  existed  until  a  lat9 
l>eriod,  are  presumed  to  have  been  huilt.  to  a  p^rcat  extent, 
upon  tlie  base  ol'  the  Roman  walls.  Th<?r»>  are  accounts 
and  cnj;ravintrs  of  Roman  inscriptions  ai  d  seulptures  inOOI- 
porated  in  the  walls,  none  of  which  are  tiow  existing. 

Tho  modem  city  of  Bath  is  of  great  beauty.  Iu  streets 
are  very  regular,  dean,  and,  at  night,  well-liglited.  Its 
best  buildings,  snoh  as  the  Upp«r  Rooms*  tho  ttoidi  li 
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of  QoMB-ftquare,  the  CraMnti  and  Circiu,  were  built  alraut 
the  middle  of  the  lut  OMitttiy.  fmn  dengns  of  Um  two 
Woods.  The  lut  ftwty  yom  h»v«  hudly  pnAmtA  a  boiM- 

iiiu'  of  any  aroh'.tectural  value,  though  the  materiuls  for 
building  aru  cheap^  and  the  stone  U  worked  with  great  easo. 
The  architecture  tt  Um  lalar  building*  »  gHMtiil|r  of  a 
bald  charaeter. 

The  city  lii  (^)vorned  by  a  aorporatkm,  under  cbarterii 
granted  by  QuMn  SiuMhoth,  Sopl.  4  IMO,  and  by  Qoorao 
III.,  1794.  The  fint  of  tbon  ftharters  diiwste  ffaat  flie 
coi  poration  shall  POQsi-.t  of  a  ma)"or.  iildernicri,  not  exceeil- 
iiig  in  number  ten,  nor  f«sver  lliuii  four,  and  a  eommoii 
council  of  twenty  iiicmb*Ts.  TtuTf  arc  nho  a  recorder, 
tuwn-cierk,  and  two  gerfiettntt-ai-uiace.  The  local  court  of 
record  has  cognizance  of  all  personal  actions  whatsoever 
ariaing  within  the  oily  and  iu  luburbt  or  pnonctai  vitbool 
imtnction  as  to  fh*  amoont  of  Ae  inm  in  datpnto.  The 
non- residence,  however,  of  the  recorder,  the  letjiil  a(l\  isf  r  of 
the  magistrates  and  one  of  the  presiding  judges,;  tht;  attor- 
neys of  the  court  being  the  two  ser^eanis^t-mace  and  un- 

JrofiMstonal  persona;  and  tlie  ease  with  which  a  cause  may 
■  lomoved  to  any  of  the  superior  courtu,  by  writ  of  cer- 
Hermri  or  Aa^Mf  €orfm$,  doatroy  all  ita  advantagea.  A 
oouit-leet  and  court  of  qvartar-aeaaiona  are  alio  neld  by 
tho  matristrales,  who.  thou^jh  without  power  to  try  poisons 
char^,'(!(l  with  felonies  under  thu  cliarler  of  the  cii),  aie 
perhaps  enabled  to  try  tht-ni  iitulerthe  4  and  5  Will.  IV. 
c.  27,  mf..  3.  By  the  charter  uf  1 794,  eleven  instead  of  two 
members  of  tbfl  oorporation  are  empowered  to  act  as  jus- 
ticea  of  the  poaoe  within  the  oity.  Tho  membera  of  the 
oorponitioo,  l^iouirfa  aelf-«1«eted.  murt  be  eboaen  from  tho 
freemen :  and  as  the  freemen  by  purchase  were  consi- 
dered 1 1  have  a  i  laim  to  be  elected  befure  the  freemen 
hv  servitude,  the  price  of  the  freedom,  shortly  before  the 
Refurtu  Act  pai>ii«jd,  was  250/.  The  properly  of  tite  budy 
i»  very  exten»ivc,  includmg  landa  and  housea  in  the  best 
part  of  the  city ;  all  the  hut-apringa  bnt  om;  nearly  all 
the  cold-aprings  which  aupply  tbe  town  with  water ;  and 
the  tolls  of  tho  market;  altogether  producing,  in  1832,  a 
rental  of  more  than  12,000/.  per  annum.  In  1832  the  public 
debt  of  the  corporation  amounted  to  55,863/. 

The  charter  boundaries  of  the  city  include  part  uf  the 

Janshes  of  Walcut  and  Bathwick,  and  tbe  parishes  of  St. 
*eter  and  St.  Paul,  St.  James,  and  St.  Michael.  The 
purliamentary  boundaries  gf  the  city,  under  the  Boundary 
Act*  include,  in  addition,  tho  remainmg  parts  ol  the  parishes 
of  Waleot  and  Bathwidi,  and  the  parish  of  Lyncombe  and 
Widcombc.    The  new  limits  comprised,  in  1831,  a  popu- 
lation of  50,800  persons  {'2!,0.1.'>  males  aiul  29.765  femnles). 
charged  with  asssessed  ta.\ei  to  the  amount  of  (,'i.VDOl. 
a-year;  3310  acres  of  ground,  and  above  7000  houses,  more 
than  5ii00  of  which  were  taxed  at  the  annotl  value  of  1 0/. 
Tb«  power  of  electing  tbe  parliamenlafy  ranreeenlativea  of 
tbe       waa  fbraerly  in  the  corporation  only-  Vnder  tlie  , 
Reform  Act,  the  number  of  repiHtcred  electors,  in  eai-li  of  1 
the  last  three  years,  bas  been  al>out  2800,   The  inhabitants  I 
of  Bath  are  c.\empt  from  serMnti  on  the  Junes  of  the  county.  ' 

A  commumly  of  Religious  existed  here  from  the  earliest 
agea  of  Christianity  in  Britain,  who  had  their  bouse  near  to 
the  apringa  and  baths.  TIm  oonatitniion  of  tbe  aooiely 
underwent  leveral  ehanges,  and  at  bat  the  hooae  and  all  ita 
posse-.siuns,  which  were  extensive  and  valuable,  were  stir- 
rei»il<  re<l  lo  the  .  rown  by  William  Holloway.  the  last  prror, 
June  '21'.  What  u  now  called  the  Ahbev  Cluirch  was 

tlie  ciiurcik  uf  tiii*  curamunity.  and  wait  connected,  on  the 
ouuth  side,  with  tbe  conventual  dwellings.  An  older  church 
.laviiig  fallen  into  dooay.  the  buiUing  of  the  fvaaent  edifioe 
was  begun  by  Bishop  Oliver  Kintr.  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  at  the  time  of  whose  death  it  was  unflnished,  and 
eOQIinuod  to  be  so  when  tho  priory  vvas  dissolved.  After 
haying  been  m  a  ddapidatc<l  slate  for  many  years,  its  re- 
pair was  undeitak^iQ  by  Chapman,  ut  1 57i.  coiiimued  by  the 
munificence  of  Thomas  Bellot,  steward  uf  the  household  uf 

Sueen  Elizabeth,  and  waa  nearly  oomideted  by  Biabop 
onlagne»  about  the  year  16«9.  Thia  odiHee  la  irf  the 
ahapeof  a  crosa,  with  a  very  handsome  tower  risins;  frvm 
tbe  centre.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  210  feet,  ami 
f.-  '  n  nnrth  to  south  126.  The  west  front  is  decorated  with 
uuiuerous  figures,  now  much  impaired  by  time,  intended  to 
represent  Jat  ub  s  dream.  The  east  window  is  remarkable 
for  being  square,  and  was  untU  very  lately  appropriatelv 
supported  by  two  aquare  towers,  which  have  been  converted 
into  iU'deaigned  oetagmial  pinnadea.  The  building  itaelT 


is  an  example  of  the  pointed  style  at  the  falaat  pwwd  It 
whieh  it  pcevailed,  uid  waa  coroplietiid  with  graat  ampliciiy 
and  taate.  In  1B34  ita  whole  deaign  and  ekarwoter  w«i« 

materially  changed,  and  i's  n:ost  peculiar  feature*  de- 
stroyed. Tlie  interior  is  entirely  disfigured  by  the  multitude 
of  monuments  with  which  it  »  covered.  It  is  Clw  pariah 
church  of  the  p&hsh  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  PauU 

Tiie  ecclesiastical  division  of  Bath  ia  into  tbe  parishes 
already  nauMd*  oaah  of  wbieh  baa  ita  patediial  chueb. 
There  am  alao  tho  fallowing  diapels  eonnaeted  with  tbe 

Established  Church Queen  S(|tnrr,  Mar^'arct's,  All 
Saints,  Kensin^^ton,  Oeta>;on,  Lauia,  Si.  Mark,  Trinity, 
St.  Saviour,  Christ  Churcj.,  M jl'<1  ,  1l ns.  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital. Records  also  exist  of  eleven  uhapels  which  have 
been  destroyed.  The  Independents,  Quakers.  Moraviana, 
tfethodiata.  Unitarian^  Boasan  Cathc^eab  Jewa*  and  Bap- 
tiata,  have  all  i^aoee  of  worahip  in  tlw  eity,  tlw  majority 
of  which  an  l.irt^e  and  handsome  buildings. 

There  aiu  charilabie  institutions  in  thin  city  uf  anticnt 
and  mo<lern  date  of  every  kin  1  The  oldest  is  the  hosptlul 
of  St.  John,  founded  in  ilttU  by  Reginald  Fitzjocelyne.  m> 
it  is  said,  for  the  beoeitof  the  aick  poor  resorting  to  Bath. 
The  banafioiaries  now  are  a  maalar.  ais  brethren,  and  aia 
datera.  The  patronage  of  the  naateiabip  waa  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabl'th  t  the  rorporation  of  Bath.  Its  endow  - 
ments are  large,  and  the  annual  value  of  it.s  pro]teny  in 
1818.  chieliy  leased  on  lives,  in  co  ;  it  iLiiion  of  lines.  «ai 
11,396/.  The  master  receives  two-llnrds  of  the  fines  and 
income,  and  the  brethren  and  sisters  the  remainder.  The 
duaf  eatabliatoneat,  however,  for  tbe  aick  poor  is  <»Ued  the 
Geoaial  HoapitaL  It  waa  opened  in  1741,  and  is  regulated 
by  act  of  parliament.  No  patient  can  be  admitted  unlesi 
his  case  has  t>een  certified  as  proper  for  the  trial  of  tbe  hot 
waters,  previous  to  bis  coming  to  Bath,  anil  no  inhabitant 
of  Bath  is  admitted  into  it.  This  last  rtfgulaliou,  thou  j'i 
wisely  framed,  is  to  some  extent  evaded  by  the  adIIl:^>l 
of  peiaoos  dwelling  in  the  auburbs,  but  beyond  the  charter 
limits  of  the  city.  The  charity  is  well  endowed,  and  ita  re- 
cords have  had  the  character  of  having  been  kept  with  greet 
care,  fidelity,  and  exactness.  There  is  also  another  fare* 
hospital  called  the  United  General  Hoapital,  or  Casualt) 
and  liispenaary,  which  aifords  to  the  sick  poor  of  the  nty 
the  advantages  of  tbe  use  of  tbe  hot  waters,  and  giv«» 
assistance  in  cases  of  ordinary  illness  and  casualty.  It  i> 
well  governed,  and  the  whole  of  its  arraugenienis  are  gtxid. 

There  is  a  small  collection  of  boolu  in  the  vestry  of  ti.« 
abbey  church  and  aome  antient  MSB.  In  the  year  a 
literary  and  scientific  institution  was  founded,  compnsir;;. 
partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  benefactions,  an  c\teiisite 
and  well-selected  library  of  referen'  o  both  m  science  and 
literature.  The  insiiiutirm  also  conUins  a  small  muacum 
and  laboratory,  with  rooms  for  the  delivery  of  ler-turea. 
There  is  also  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  wbieh  Iws  a  tolerable 
collection  of  booka,  and  which  baa  been  abnoat  entirely  sup- 
ported for  soma  y«nn  by  the  daM  ftrwhoaa  nao  it  waa 
designed. 

The  chief  institution  for  instruction  is  the  free  irtainmar- 
school,  founded  bv  Edirard  VI.,  and  endowed  with  part  of 
tbe  lands  of  the  diaaolved  priory  of  Bath.  It  was  designed 
for  the  gratuitous  instniction  of  the  children  of  the  iDh»> 
bitanta  of  the  town  without  distinction.  The  sclMxd-bouee 
is  a  lari;e  and  handsome  budding  with  spacious  premises. 
The  st  hoohaaster  may  be  a  lajman  ;  hut  if  in  holy  orders, 
must  be  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Charlconitx-.  the  v  alue 
of  which  waa,  in  1834,  about  3(Ui/.  a  year.  His  salary,  as 
master,  ia  84/.  a-year  :  but  as  the  schooHs  well  attend«^l, 
and  only  ten  free  aeholars  are  admitted,  tbe  value  of  tht 
offlee  ia  mueh  inereawd  by  the  paynienta  of  day-aehelan 
and  boarders.  Tlie  lan(l>  of  the  s<iiool  are  very  badly  let, 
producing,  in  1834,  a  rent  ol  only  76/.  a-year,  thouiih  their 
annual  value,  in  IbJi',  wh>v  about  ri3S/.  There  are  sfvcra! 
other  schools  which  afford  tbe  elements  of  eilucation,  such 
as  reading,  writing,  and  acithnNtifli  aiqpportad  duailj  by 
voluntary  anbaoipliona. 

The  *  ever  menorable'  John  Halea,  of  Slon.  waa  ham 
in  St.  James's  parifsh,  and  Benjamin  Robins,  said  to  have 
been  the  actual  wriicr  o(  Anson  t  Voyage  rotmd  th*  World, 
was  a  native  of  tins  city,  which  ulso  claiins  Adelardus 
Balhunia,  who  passed  some  time  it.  Uie  enaX,  during  tbe 
reign  oi  Henry  I.,  and  brought  to  Kngiand,  among  sotse 
Arabic  MSS.,  a  tianalattun  <rf'  Eu&hd,  baing  the  ficat  «a|9 
of  the  work  taiown  in  thia  oonntn*. 

Thegaiaiieaor  Bath«M«elebialad.  hotlum 
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clino<l  durinsr  the  last  twenty  years,  l  liu  iVssenibly  Rooms 
are  a  haml-o'.iin  siuic,  the  l>all  rojiu  hoiiij;  nearly  K'6  l>y 
nearly  '13  ieei,  &iul  4i  teet  6  inches  high,  and  lint  Xe%-Xi>om 
70  by  27  feet :  they  were  erected  by  Wood.  The  theatre  is 
probftUy  ona  of  tb«  bnt  of  iti  in  England ;  lor  it  Mr. 
Palmw  obtainod  the  Ant  act  of  parliament  pasMied  in  this 
country  for  the  security  of  theatrical  propri  t',  It  >  jr.  tly 
rfuiiirkt'd  by  Seiicca,  '  Ul)i«"Uii(jue  scatubuut  iiiiu^iuiu  la- 
iL-ntiuni  vi'iia\  ibi  imva  thversaria  luxuria)  excitabuiiliir ; ' 
*  wherever  warm  spruif^ii  abound,  new  placoa  of  aniUMsmeot 
mrm  sore  to  anio  up-' 

Thai*  ia  no  nanufiMtiiio  q£  iiaportaiMa  in  this  dty.  It 
was  ronnerly  ealebratad  Ar  its  eloCb,  and  at  tha  RiBMaration 
no  less  tlian  sixty  hniad  Icuius  were  employed  in  the  pariah 
i>t"  St.  MKhiiel  s.  Tlio  i).nKT-ujill.<*  in  the  neighbourhood 
.iro  of  sume  note,  and  paid,  in  la32,  to  the  e.vcise  lO.i'.j/ 
Thts  City  is  well-aupphed  with  coal  from  extensive  heda 
lying  a  few  tniles  disunt.  The  river  Avon  was  made  navi- 
pnbte  to  Bfiatol  undar  an  aot  tha  10th  Ano^  and  than 
M  a  watar-eoounanioattao  mfSb  Lim4on  hr  fha  Kannet  and 
Avon  Canal,  which  joins  the  Th  im  -'s  at  Reading. 

The  remarkable  peculiarity  ot  BatU  is  ii»  natural  liui 
,sprin'.,'s.  They  are  fjur  in  number,  and  ri  L'  -.ivht  the  centre 
of  the  city ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  spriui;  belongio|(  to 
LtOfd  Haovart.  are  vested  in  the  eonoiation.  The  tempera- 
turn  of  thiaa  of  the  apiinn  ia  as  lbllB«a^— Hot  Bath  llf , 
KinK*a  Bath  114*.  andCroM  BUh  iWP  of  Fahianhait, 
yie'dins  respectively  128.  20,  and  12  ^rallons  a  rainute. 
The  sj)ecifu'  pravity  ul'  tJw!  water  is  I'OOii.  As  it  (lows 
from  tiif  earth  it  is  transparent,  but  in  a  short  time  \  ivhh 
a  hii^hl  preapitatc  and  luaes  its  transparency.  Wiien  fresh 
drawn  it  has  a  slight  chaiy^te  taste.  The  King's  Bath 
ia  60  feet  U  incbea  in  length,  and  40  leet  in  breadth,  and 
the  Queen's  Bath,  a  sqiUTe  of  ITS  feet,  ia  eniipliad  mim  it. 
The  daily  quantity  of  water  disrhar^red  into  ttiese  basins  is 
1 84,32U  ijalloii'*.  There  are  private  batbs  atlBi  hwl  to  the 
Hut  and  the  Kins;'s  Batli,  mliniralily  arranged  and  eon- 
structcd.  and  capable  of  having  their  tuioperature  regu- 
lated. Bathiiii;  is  far  from  %  praetMe  anumg  the 
inhabttanta.  TJw  public  baths  are  not  mnoh  firequentcd. 
and  the  private  baths,  tliough  they  oeraiion  tew  charges  for 
tlieir  support,  but  that  of  linen  and  attendam  e.  Hn-  exjH-n- 
>ive.  Tlu"  eticoura{rem<«Tit  of  their  geiierai  uav,  and  iho 
fflect  of  low  prices,  as  eonncotod  with  the  advancement  of 
local  inturests,  are  not  yet  understood.  The  hatha  jridded 
to  the  eoipofation,  in  1 83 1 ,  a  rent  of  1443J:„  and  the  pump- 
room  a  rent  of  4 1 6/.  a-year.  The  waten  have  be<Mi  %-ery 
accurately  analyzed  by  Dra.  Falconer  and  Oibbes.  and  by 
Mr.  R.  Phillips.  Acwrdin?  to  the  last  of  t'lj-i  ,  rit  rs. 
whose  experiments  were  very  carefully  made,  a  quart  uf 
water  taken  from  the  hot  springi  oontama — 
Carbonic  acid  •  .  .  1*4  in. 
Sulphate  of  lime  18*  gndns. 
Muriate  of  soda  .  .  .6*6  „ 
Sulphate  of  s<>da  .  .  3*0  „ 
Carbonatnof  Umm  .  .I'd  .. 
Silioa  ....  *4  M 
Ozidooriran             .  *Nm 
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Satimating  the  muriat*  and  sulphate  of  soda  in  a  otys- 
lalliied  state,  a  pint  of  walar  eontaina— i 

Carbnnie  acid       ,       ,       ,       .  IJ  in. 

SulpbaU:  uf  lime         ...  9  grains. 

Muriate  of  Mxla  ,       .       «  ^ 

Sulphate  of  soda  .  .  .  si  ^ 
Carbonate  of  line        .  .At. 

Silica   i  » 

Oxide  of  iron       ....  A  » 

A  considerable  qoanlitjrarooihanis  add  goa  «aea^tl»Mgh 

the  water. 

Takon  internally  the  water  aetsas  a  stimulant.  lis  use 
is  most  succesitful  in  i-ases  of  pal>y,  rheumatism,  (fout,  le- 
prosy, cutaneous  Utsea^e,  and  especially  m  cases  of  scrofula 
aifci-ting  the  joints,  such  as  the  knee,  elbow,  hip.  It  cannot 
be  used  without  danger  in  cases  aoeofn|ianied  with  few, 
eougb,  or  pain  in  the  ehesl,  open  mraa  or  vOmn,  or  in  easaa 
where  ilierc  is  rouson  to  aospect  internal  auppuration,  lie- 
morrhagc,  rupture,  mania,  or  plethora.  Fnm  its  improper 
intamai  mt  xamtitmu  Manila  an  ftnqnattflif  pwdweed. 


The  earliest  vtork  on  the  hot  springs  is  by  W.  Tuns**. 
date<l  \5(>'l.  The  writer,  a  di\  ne  and  doctor  of  medicine, 
and  the  first  English  wnter  on  natural  lu^ittiry,  was  bom  at 
Morpeth,  and  was  iniprisoned  for  preaching  the  doctrines 
of  tiks  Reformation.  Obtaining  his  liberty,  he  went  abroad, 
whava  ho  eontinued  during  thu  greater  part  of  the  ictgn 
of  Henry  VIII.  On  his  reiurn  he  was  preferred,  and  re- 
ceived from  Edward  VI.  the  deanery  of  Wells.  Other 
treatises  have  been  «ritten  hy  Vetincr.  IfilT;  Guidott, 
1691,  1708:  Piene,  J6y7;  Oliver.  1716;  Cheyne.  1726; 
Wyntar,  1728;  Quiiilou.  17.34;  Kinnier,  1737  ;  Randolph. 
1  r&2 ;  Charieion,  1764 ;  Luoaa.  1766 :  Bteven,  17fta ;  8ttthsr>- 
land.  1763;  Fakxiaer.  177«.  1780;  Oibbea,  1800;  Wilkin- 
son; Phillips,  ISOG;  Daubcny,  1834. 

(.See  I'ollins'in  s  lliJilfjry  uf  Sfrrnrrselnhirr,  vol.  i.  ;  War- 
ner s  Hinioi-y  (if  Hath;  L\sun>"s  Hfili'juifP  Romante; 
Wood  s  h^atf  tuiixmis  u  De»crtpitOH  qf  Bath,  1742.  1749, 
1760;  Chanty  CommUsionert'  Report*;  'On  the  Climate 
or  Bath.'  Bath  Magaxine,  voL  iii.  p.  S80 ;  Oa  lAs  OotiiK 
Dittriet  Bath,  by  Lonsdale ;  TVansoeffonr  of  Ikg  Oulo- 
i^!,-.:'  StM'iety,  vol.  iii.  p.  241  ;  Municipal  Corporation  /«- 
qut:if,  lH:ti;  Turner!'  Histnry  of  En<;Lind,  »vo.  vol.  IV. 
p.  43s  ;  3/.S'.  Communicatiun  from  liafh.) 

BATH,  a  town  m  Lincoln  county,  state  uf  Maine,  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  situated  in  43°  54'  N.lat, 
andS»''47' W.bN^  This  town  is  buaton  tbewoat  atda 
of  the  river  EsnneSee,  at  the  head  of  the  ship-navigstion  on 
lliat  river,  nnrl  sixtrten  miles  fr^  in  rhr  son.  Ilisdi.stant  thirty- 
five  miles  inifih-cast  from  I'yfiLuni,  wiiirh  town  was,  until 
I  B32,  the  seat  of  government  in  the  state.  With  the  ex- 
oepliuu  of  Portland,  Bath  has  more  shipping  belon|png  to 
its  port  than  any  other  town  in  Maine ;  the  amount  of  re- 
gis teretl  and  lioonaed  tonoaga  in  1891  waa  88,SS7  toaa 
the  population,  aoeording  to  Vbm  eonana  of  1830.  waa  3773. 

BATH,  KNIGHTS  OF  THE,  so  called  from  the  an- 
ticnt  custom  of  bathing  previous  to  their  installation.  The 
origin  of  this  order  of  knighthood  has  been  described  as  of 
very  remote  antuiuity ;  but  as  Camden  and  bddeu  agree 
that  the  first  mention  of  an  order  of  knights,  distinctly  called 
Knigbis  of  the  Bath,  ai  at  tho  oonnatian  of  Haniy  IV.  in 
1399,  there  ean  be  little  doobt  ^at  this  order  waa  then 
instituted.  That  bathing  had  been  a  purl  f  the  discipline 
submitted  to  by  esquires  in  order  to  obuiui  the  honour 
of  knightluxxl  from  very  early  tunes,  is  admitted  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  tliat  any  knights  were  called  Knights  of  (he 
Bath  till  these  were  created  by  King  Henry  IV. 

Froiasart  (aae  Lord  Berners  s  TrtauUa.  adit.  1818.  vol.  ii. 
p.  752).  spealdng  of  that  king,  savs, '  The  Satmdny  bofim 
his  coronation  he  departed  from  iVastminstcr,  and  rode  to 
the  Tower  of  London  with  a  i^reat  number ;  and  that  night 
all  such  esquires  as  should  be  made  kniiil  i;.  i  i^-  next  day, 
watched,  who  were  to  the  number  of  forty -six.  Every  esquire 
had  his  own  bifna  (MA)  bjlumself ;  and  the  next  day  tho 
Duke  of  LawMtBf  —da  tnem  all  knighta  at  tha  masa'tinia. 
Then  had  thcj  long  aoatawiih  aMt  il— <!■>  ftundwifh 
mynever  like  pTslatsa,  With  whitt  Uoos  hattgiag  on  tbair 

slioulders." 

It  became  .subsequently  the  practice  of  the  English  kings 
to  eiaate  Knightsof  the  Bath  previous  to  their  coronation,  al 
tha  inangtmlion  of  a  Prinoa  of  Wales,  at  the  celebration  of 
Acir  own  nuptials  or  those  of  aaf  of  tiw  fopl  Amdjr. 
and  eeeasionally  upon  other  great  oeeaaions  or  solemmtiea. 
Fabyan  irh'-r,7i.  rdit.  IHll,  p.  582)  says  that  Henry  V., in 
1416,  ujKmlhe  takint^of  the  town  of  Caen,  dubV>ed  8ixt««n 
Kni;;hts  of  the  Bath. 

Sixty-eight  Knights  of  the  Bath  were  made  at  the  coro- 
nation of  King  Charlea  II.  iwte  tbe  list  io  GuilUm's  He* 
««<dry,  fol.  Lond.  1679.  n.  187);  but  from  that  time  the 
orAerwaa  discontinued,  till  it  was  revived  by  King  George  I. 
under  writ  of  Privy  Seed,  date<l  May  18,  172.'),  d  i  In^'  tn-' 
administration  of  Sir  Rol>ert  Walpole.  The  statutes  and 
Ordinances  of  the  order  bear  date  May  23,  1  725.  By  these 
it  was  directed  that  tbe  order  shuuki  consist  of  a  grand- 
naalBr  and  thii^<aiz  compauioa.i,  a  suoeaarien  of  whom 
was  to  be  regulailgr  aontinued.  The  offiaeia  MMlopciated  to 
the  order,  besides  the  grand-master,  wen  a  dean,  register, 
king  of  arms,  cenealogist,  secretary,  usher,  and  raesj^jimcr. 
The  dean  of  tlie  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Wi'stminsier, 
for  the  time  beini:,  was  appointed  i».r  offlno  dean  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  it  was  directed  that  the  other  officers 
diould  be  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  tbe  grand-aasler. 

The  badge  of  the  order  was  directed  to  be  ansa,  thi^lOs 
and  shamrock,  issuing  from  a  sceptre  betwean  threo  itn- 
inrial  arawn%  Mnnnndod  by  Iho  aratto  M/iMrIa  OT  toio^ 
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to  be  of  pure  gold,  chased  and  pierct-d,  und  to  l>c  %vorn 
by  the  knijifht-elec-t,  pendant  from  a  ri'd  riband  placed 
obliquely  over  tiie  right  shoulder.  The  collar  to  be  of  gold, 
weighing  ilurty  oune«8  troy  weight,  and  composed  of  nine 
imp-rial  crowns,  and  i-Ilmu  tom-h.  tlii>tlos.  nnd  shnmrdck'- 
is^uiiii;  from  a  sceptre,  enaoielletl  m  their  proper  colours, 
tied  or  linko<l  tn:,'L'tber  by  seventeen  ^o!d  kiiot^,  onamrlied 
white,  and  having  the  badge  of  the  or^et  pendant  from  it. 
The  star  to  consist  of  thr^  imperial  ownuiof  gold,  sur- 
ntundcd  with  the  motto  of  the  order  upon  n  cvete  gnJeSt 
with  a  glory  or  ray  issuing  from  tiw  oentre,  to  be  embrai- 
flort'd  I'll  \hf  It'ft  hide  of  the  upper  garment. 

The  iti>i;illa!ion  dress  was  ordered  to  be  a  siircoat  of  white 
Mitin,  !i  in.iiitk'  orcnmson  satin  lined  with  white,  tied  at  the 
neck  with  a  corduu  ul'  crimson  sitk  aitd  gold,  with  guld 
tassels,  and  the  star  of  the  order  embroidered  on  the  left 
•boulder ;  a  white  mlk  hat,  adoroed  with  a  standing  plnme 
of  white  ostrieb  featbms;  wbite  leather  boolt,  eqjea  and 
liee1e<l ;  spurs  of  crimson  and  gold ;  and  a  twerd  in  a  wbite 
leather  f^cabbard,  with  cross  hills  of  gold. 

Kaeh  kniizht  was  to  be  allowed  thrw  esquires,  who  are  to 
be  gentlemen  of  blood,  bearing  <x>iit>armour  ;  and  who. 
during  the  term  of  their  several  lives,  are  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  exemptions  ei\i<^ed  hy  the  esquires  of  the 
sovereign's  body,  or  tne  gentleaien  of  the  privy  dtamber. 

In  1815,  the  Prince  Regent,  being  desirous  to  comme- 
morate the  auspicious  termination  of  the  long  and  arduous 
contests  in  whicli  tlio  enijuro  had  been  engaged,  and  of 
marking,  in  an  especial  utantier,  bis  sense  of  the  valour, 
perseverance,  and  devotion  manifested  by  the  ofiicer^  of  the 
king  »  forces  by  sea  and  land,  thought  Qt  to  advance  the 
splendour  and  extend  the  limits  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  : 
upon  which  occasion  his  Roval  Iligbn«M»  by  virtne  of  the 
roval  prerogative,  was  pleasea  to  oraam  flMt  theneefctward 
the  order  should  be  ronipi-'-eil  nf  three olaues,  difRsring  in 

their  mnk^  and  dei:roe>  ot' (lii,M)ity. 

'I'lie  fir^l  class  to  consist  of  knifjhts  prand  crosses,  which 
designation  was  to  be  substitutixl  for  that  of  knights  com- 
panions previously  used.  The  knights  grand  cros.<«8,  with 
the  exeepdon  of  prineaa  of  the  blood-ioyal  holding  high 
oomraissiont  in  the  anny  and  navy,  not  to  exoead  teventy- 

two  in  number ;  w  hereof  a  number  not  exceeding  twelve 
might  lie  ni>ininate<l  jn  consideration  of  serxices  rendered  in 
civil  or  diidoniatic  employments.  To  distinguish  the  mili- 
tary and  uaval  officers  upon  whom  the  iirst  class  of  the  said 
onl'er  wss  tb«i  newly  conferred,  it  was  directed  that  tbey 
>hould  bear  upon  the  eniign  or  star,  and  Ukewtie  upon  the 
badm  of  the  order,  the  addition  of  a  wreath  of  laurel  en- 
circling  the  motto,  and  issninp  from  an  escrol  inscribeil 
Jc/i  dieti  :  and  the  dijjni  v  of  Ilie  first  cla^s  to  be  at  no  lime 
conferri  il  upon  persons  w!io  liail  imt  attained  the  rank  of 
maior  general  in  the  army,  or  rear-admiral  in  the  navy. 

Ihhe  seoond  elaas  was  to  be  compmed  of  knights  com- 
manders, who  vara  to  have  jneeedenoe  of  all  knights 
baehelora  of  the  United  Kingoom:  the  nmnber,  in  the 
first  instance,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty,  ex- 
clusive of  foreign  ofliccrs  holding  British  commissions,  of 
whom  a  nnniix-r  not  excectlinj;  ten  may  be  admitted  into 
the  second  class  as  iionurary  knights  commanders ;  but  in 
the  event  of  actions  of  signal  distinction,  or  of  future  wars, 
the  number  of  knights  commanden  may  be  increased.  No 
perten  to  be  eligtbla  as  a  knight  eommander  vIm  does  not, 
at  the  time  of  hi*  nomination,  bold  a  commission  in  his 
Majesty's  army  or  navy ;  such  commission  not  being  below 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colontd  in  tlu'  artnv.  or  of  |yist  eaptain 
in  Ihe  navy.  B\  a  subserjnent  rc;;ulatiun  iu  lbl6  no  per- 
son is  now  eligible  to  the  class  of  K  C.B.  unless  he  have 
attained  the  rank  of  major-soneral  in  the  army  or  rear- 
admiral  in  the  navy.  Bmi  Inight  eommander  to  wear  his 
appiopriate  badge  or  osgnixance.  pendent  by  a  rod  riband 
found  the  neek,  end  bis  appropriate  star,  embroidered  on 
the  li  n  side  of  iiis  upp  i  \  r  'inent.  For  the  trreuler  honour 
of  tills  class.  It  was  (urtliet  ordained  that  no  otlicor  of  bis 
Majesty  s  army  or  navy  w  as  iheneelonvard  to  be  nominated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  knight  grand  cross  who  had  not  been 
appointed  previously  a  knight  commander  of  the  order. 

The  third  olass  to  be  composed  of  officers  holding  oom- 
ntssions  in  bis  Majesty's  service  by  sea  or  land,  who  shall 
be  styled  companions  of  the  said  onlor ;  not  to  be  entitlc<l 
to  the  appclhitioii,  style,  or  preccdcnue  of  kiu>;hls  bijchelors. 
but  to  take  pr<  eeii.  u(  e  ami  plact;  of  all  esquires  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  No  otiieer  to  be  nominated  a  companion  of  the 
order  unless  he  shall  previously  have  received  a  medal  or 
other  badge  of  honour,  or  shall  have  bean  snoeieUv  im<(v 


tioned  by  name  in  despatches  published  in  the  London 
Gazette  as  having  diiyngnished  himself. 

The  buUetin  announcing  the  re-mudelling  of  the  Order 
of  the  Baib  was  dated  Wbiiehall.  January  2.  1815. 

By  another  bulletin,  dated  Whitehall,  .lanuary  6,  ISl  "*, 
the  Prlnre  Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
his  Majesty,  having  taken  into  considenition  tlie  cuiirient 
services  which  had  been  renden^d  to  the  empire  by  the 
officers  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany, ordained  that  fifteen  of  the  most  dtstioguisbed  offi- 
e«n  of  that  service,  holding  commissions  from  bia  Ma- 
jesty not  below  that  of  lieutenant-colonel,  might  be  rais«.-d 
to  the  dignity  of  knights  commanders  of  the  Bath,  exclu- 
sive of  the  number  of  kniglits  commanders  beli  iitjii: i,;  i  ? 
hts  Majesty's  forces  by  sea  and  land  who  had  l^eti  nouii- 
nated  by  theordinance  of  January  1.  In  the  event  of  future 
wars,  and  of  actions  of  signal  distinction,  the  said  number 
4^  flfteen  to  be  bicnased.  His  Royal  ffighness  Antber  or- 
dained that  certain  other  officers  of  the  same  serv  ice,  holding 
his  Majesty's  commiseion,  might  be  appointed  comfianions 
of  tlio  Order  of  the  Bath,  in  consideration  of  eminent  strrvices 
rendered  in  action  with  the  enemy  ;  and  that  the  said  offit^n 
should  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  tmniiudtiaa  se- 
cured to  the  third  class  of  the  said  order. 

(See  Obttrvationt  introductory  to  an  Historical  Essay 
Hpon  the  Knighthood  of  the  Bath,  by  John  Anstis,  Esq. 
4to.  Lond.  1 725 ;  Seldon's  Titlet  r/  Honour,  fbL  Load.  \97% 
pp.  fi'c,  fi79;  Camden's  Pn'latitiia.  fol.  I>ond.  1637.  p.  172; 
Sandford  8  Geneaiog.  Htst.  foL  1707,  pp.  267,  431,  501.  56  i, 
578;  J.  C.  Dithmari,  C'omOT«i/a/tt»  llonoratitnimn  ^>^. 
dine  de  Balneo,  fol.  Franc,  ad  Viod.  1729;  Mrs.  8.  S. 
Banks's  CbUeeftoru  on  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  MSS.  Briu 
Mus. ;  Statutef  of  tha  Order  <^  the  Baih,  4to.  Lond.  1 7.'5. 
repr.  with  additions  in  1812;  BwBgHtu  of  tht  Campaign 
1815.  pp.  1-18.) 

BATH,  a  place  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  body, 
either  with  hot,  warm,  or  cold  water:  the  word  is  derived 
Irom  the  Saxon  b»t>.  The  Greek  name  is  balaneion  (^Xa- 
vtiov),  of  which  the  Roman  balineum,  or  balneum,  is  only  a 
sUffht  variation:  the  elonento  bal  and  dad  in  the  Greek 
and  English  words  are  evidently  lelatsd.  The  public  baHn 
of  the  Romans  were  generally  called  Tftfmur,  whkh  liia- 
rally  means  *  warm  waters.' 

The  Iwlh  was  also  in  common  use  among  the  Grceki, 
though  we  are  not  well  acquainted  with  iha  constnictiaa 
end  economy  of  their  bathing-places.  At  Athens  tbm 
wnrs  both  piivate  and  public  hatha :  the  public  baths  appear 
to  have  been  the  property  of  individvalt.  who  kept  them  fbr 
their  own  profit  or  let  them  to  others.  (Sec  I»^kus,  On  the 
Inhfnitinrt'  nf  D>rtros''>iff,  cap.  vi. ;  ditto  of  Philoctemm, 
ea]i.  VI.)  l,ncian,  in  his  /////./(vf  (vol.  iii.  ed.  H.  tuslcrh.), 
has  given  a  description  of  a  inai>niflrent  bath.  Though  be 
does  not  tell  ue  whether  it  was  built  in  tlie  Ramnn  or  the 
Greek  style,  «a  nay  lafbly  ooodude  that  be  ia  neaking  of 
a  bath  in  a  Greek  city.  His  dewriptibn  is  notpraoae  eoo^ 
to  render  it  certain  that  this  hath  in  its  details  agrees  u  -a'w 
those  of  Rome  und  I'otnpcii;  but  the  general  desijin  ur  i] 
arrangement  appear  to  bo  nearly  the  same. 

We  Iram  from  Seneca  that  the  Roman  baths  were 
very  tfvqdo,  e%'en  mean  and  dark,  in  the  time  of  Sdpio 
AJHcanua;  and  it  was  not  until  the  ige  of  Agrippa,  and 
the  emperors  ater  Attgnelns,  that  tmy  were  built  and 
finished  in  a  style  of  luxury  almost  incredible.  Sen(*ca 
{Epitt.  Ixxxvi.),  who  inveighs  against  this  luxury,  obsenes 
that  'a  person  was  licld  to  he  poor  and  sordul  whove  baths 
did  not  sUinc  with  a  prutusiun  of  the  tuo»t  preciuuii  mate 
rial8,~thc  marbles  of  Egypt  inlaid  with  those  of  Numidia; 
unless  the  walls  were  laboriously  stuccoed  in  imitatioa  of 
painting ;  nnlesa  the  ebambers  were  covered  with  glass,  the 
basins  with  the  rareThasian  stone,  and  the  water  conveyed 
through  silver  pipes.'  These  it  appears  were  the  luxuries 
of  plebeian  baths.  Those  of  freed  men  had  *  a  profusion  cf 
!>talue»,  a  number  of  column;>  supporting  nothing,  placed  as 
an  ornament  merely  on  account  of  the  expense :  the  water 
murmuring  down  steps,  and  the  tloor  of  precious  stonss.' 
(Sen.  Epist.  IxxxvL)  These  baths  of  whien  Seneen  ^eab 
were  private  baths. 

Aromianus  Marcellinus  reckons  sixteen  public  bath*  in 
Rome.  The  chief  wre  th'iso  of  Agrippa.  Nero,  Titus. 
Duttiaiuii,  Autonmus  (Jaracalla,  and  liiocietian.  Tlirs«> 
cdificeK,  differing,  of  course,  in  roagnilude  and  splendour, 
and  in  the  details  of  the  arrangement,  were  all  eonstructt^ 
on  a  common  plan.  Tliey  itood  among  extensive  gardens 
and  walks,  and  wen  oflen  gdtnmided  by  a  paitioo.  The 
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maim  bvOdiog  namliiniici  li^  Iialto  iw  nriinniBK  and 
bathing,  some  ftr  eootanatton,  otben  firvarionB  awletie 

and  raanlv  exercises,  and  sutne  f'r  ihc  declamation  of  poets 
and  the  lectures  of  pliiU)«Ji)'rnu>. :  in  a  word,  for  every  species 
of  polite  and  manly  aniusement.  Thi><»  noble  rcx)ms  were 
lined  and  paved  with  marble,  adorned  with  the  mast  valu- 
able columns,  paintings,  and  statues,  and  furnished  with 
collaetions  of  booka  lor  Um  i(iidiiM|a  who  laiortDd  to  Umdi. 
(See  Ban^i.  publtohed  by  the  Sddety  for  die  Difltorion  of 
tjaaltal  Knowledge,  vol.  i.)  These  baths,  which  were  called 
ngrmm,  are  now  all  in  ruins.  The  beat  preserved  are 
-   ~  (Sae 


Ufs  Anton.  CaraoalL  byJSL  Sfartianiii.)  We  hwa 
subjoin  a  plan  of  tha  baths  ofCantealw.  which  were  ilniihad 

according  to  EuHcbiut>,  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  em- 
peror's reign.  The  most  compk-tc  and  ekvant  baths  had 
f^encrally  tiie  following  apartments: — An  apo<lyteriuni  o* 
room  for  uiulressmg ;  an  unctuarium,  for  the  ointments , 
a  sphieristerium,  or  large  room  for  exercises;  a  ealida 
lavaiio,  or  warm  bath ;  a  laooaieiiiii»  or  hat  loam  tbt  awoai* 
ins ;  a  tepidarium.  or  warn  room  with  a  tepid  bath  •  and 
afrisidarium,  which  contained  the  cAd  bath  ;  ta  tbcsf  may 
ho  added  rooms  for  feasting  and  oonversatkuu.  ((Cameron  On 
Bathi.) 
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t  B,  Oie  Apnlvterinm;  C,  Uw  XtMiu:  D,  the  Pteetna:  E.V«ilIb«lM  M  the  tMe  of  the  PheiB*. 
at  Onm  wlwlwiNii  ftVeiHMHat  nuammOm  ThvniiB;  cMi^Mch  M»  wm  libnriMi 


Am  a  eln^nUr  roon,  om  which  wu  •  roof  of  a 
wMbIi  wKad  far  Um  •pMtelon  and  lo  MaMa  I 

O.O.  Bona*  *hm  the  wmdm  prepwadfet  Oe  MUfdMor  th*  Wmlw.  «Ml  aMaimiS  tD  iwwrf  itt  itr  eppat  ■tonri  H.H.the  Pprktyln.  •kMt 
we  And  in  all  th«  Ronun  Thrrmv,  haviof  In  the  inl<liltc  a  Plidoa  Ibr  taUMaH}  I«  I|  Ik*  EfbablmB  or  pUec  of  exmlie :  K,  K.  the  Ela<otlie«inm,  or 
Klvjthekmin  (  Ka.^k  diris-r-drxin);  L.  L,  VaatflnilM,  ovn  which  thai*  b  MMdwr  lOOm  with  ■  Moaaie  paTrment  i  M,  M,  Laeonieum  ;  N,  N.  Warm 
Hwth  >  O,  O,  Trpiil.riam  :  P  V.  Frigidarium ;  Q.  0.  Room*  for  ihc  ipivtatan  and  fcr  the  us*  of  Ih^  wn-rtlm;  R,  R,  Eihe-dt*  for  the  phlkHMij>hpr» :  S. 
Stailium:  T.  T.  for  in-iiilui,-  the  »iit«T;   1'.  t'.  for  liatliinii  i   W,  W.  Room*  for  can'Tttatlon ;  X.  X.  Ci"l»rni  of  Ihrw  stoiirt  i<i  i»rti»r- 

raio  water;  Y,  Y,  the  Conut«riumi  Z.Z,  Rewaac*  fur  uraameat,  atul  whieh  aetvad  fir  tlw  apcctatur*  lo  lit  io;  1,  Theatre  for  thr  •prctaiort  to  tho 

-.....-«  -  V  •  (j^  nymnaalle  nerciaaa 

nira:  8,  a  Arsadea  far  the  maa- 
,  Suin  hj  which  yoa  aacandUd  to 


«x«fciae*  in  the  open  air;  It,  ApartmenU  of  iwottoriei  Ibc  the  uaaoT  thoaawho  hsdUwcangf  th*  hatha:  3.91  Bshedra.  wh« 
mmn  taaibt:  4. 4,  Roooa  for  ihiMe  who  rxrreiard  in  thi>  t^tadlnm;  Skft,  Alila  to  the  aiiaJwiitia.  Ct.  Temple* :  7. 7,  Aeademir* : 
tan  ta  waIhla,d«ladiiaftD«th*aoiMoribePalaatta;  9,9.  Ca««rad  Bathi:  10, 10,  Stein,  &e.,  which  Ird  u>  the  U>p:  11,  11,  Suin 


iVaBniiiftniiBiiathatinl471  thosawaatobe 
aMB  in  dwM  batba  an  artiidatiiland  (brmed  of  marble,  ftall 

of  tHe  remains  of  figures  which  had  been  par\  e(l  on  it.  Near 
the  island  was  a  ship,  with  many  figures  in  it,  much  broken. 
There  was  also  a  bathinn  ves'iel  of  granite.  Two  labra  of 
granite,  found  in  the  same  place,  are  now  employed  ait 
fountains  in  the  great  square  before  the  Farnose  Palace  at 
Roma.  In  these  batba  were  alao  found  the  Famoie  Hon 
cttles  and  the  mat  f^p  of  atataes  known  bjr  the  name  of 
the  Famese  Bull.  Besides  the  great  granite  column  now 
in  the  palace  of  S.  Lorcnxo  at  Florence,  Piraneei  tells  us 
th  1-  he  saw.  in  the  neristyk^ IVO  ffBantiMM  OUielMd  with 
the  remaiiu  of  bas  ruieb. 


The  provineial  towns  had  alio  their  batba,  both  poblie 
and  priTate.  The  public  bathe  of  Pompeii,  wbieh  were  dia* 

covered  in  1821,  in  a  verj' perfect  state,  throw  much  light 
on  what  the  Roukiii  wntLTs,  and  ospt^ially  Vilruvius,  have 
written  on  tbi- suiijcrt,  Tlic  followiiiij  description  of  (hem 
is  taken  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Pimpeii.  (published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge),  with 
a'fow  verbal  alteratiooai  and  aome  enisiiiona.  These  baths 
eeeapy  a  spnee  of  abovt  lOt  ftet  aquare.  and  are  dtvidod 
into  three  separate  and  distinct  parts.  One  of  them  was 
appropriated  to  the  fire-places  and  to  the  servants  of  the 
establishment ;  the  other  two  were  occupied  each  by  a  set 
of  baths  oontigiMNis  to  each  other,  similar,  and  fc'iapted  to 


Ho.  208. 
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the  same  purpose*,  and  supplied  with  heat  and  water  from  •  Vitruvius  (lib.  v.  cap.  10)  aav»  that  the  caldarium  tor  tot 

the  same  furnace,  and  from  the  same  reservoir.  The  apart-  women  should  be  contiguous  to  that  for  the  men.  and  bt 
rocnts  and  passages  aro  paved  with  white  marble  in  mosaic,  exposed  to  the  same  aspect :  for  thus  the  same  hypocaustum. 
It  is  conjecuired  that  the  more  spacious  of  tlie  two  seU  of  or  stove,  may  sulllce  for  both.  Annexed  is  tlie  plan  of 
bath*  was  for  the  use  of  the  men,  the  smaller  for  the  women,    these  Pompeian  baths,  situate*!  near  tlie  Forum. 

1  HlK.iU. 


'  {PUa  of  ihs  Bklh*  diirorvred  Id  Pompeii,  frr.m  the  Uiu*v  Botbonico.] 


for  1<'{iid  « uti'T ;  ."0,  Fri^fiduium.  or  rrtirriigr  for  cnld  wairr ;  31,  Stain  Iradin^ 
tn  lhr>  hoilrn  :  3?.  Pi««»i«fr  which  (•■mil  fniin  thr  Utilrn  to  th<- ruutt,  »krrp 
t>i.-  I'url  fur  till-  >K>vv«  wji%  ki-pl;  th«  cnurl  for  fik-l  ;  34.  Columo*  «hich 
•iipiiurtrtl  lliir  roufut  the  court ;  3!i,  Sbiiri  which  Irml  lo  ilir  irriird  roufi  at Ott 
lMtri>:  36,  tVxit  (ipcDiUL*  into  the  ttm-t  of  the  Forum;  .i?, TrpiJulaai :  ><. 
I'lacp  whcro  thr  lironu-  brajiirr  wu  fatiDil :  X>,  CaU-uium  havlai;  «  luaivDitfd 
ur  buklowflwr;  40,  Laouoicam  ;  41,  Ijibrum;  43.  Hot  Hath;  43.  Klitraar* 
to  l)ic  luthi  for  Uie  wuinru  ;  44,  Vi«<libi>le  wiih  M-vti;  4S,  I^M|,«  Inuiutf  lo 
the  AjKMlylrriuin  ;  46,  Apodyterium  ;  47,  Seat*  in  th>-  tame;  Frixitlanas  ; 
49,  Trjnti.iriuni :  50,  ('aiilaiinin  with  a  hollow  paTrmi-nt :  &1.  Lacoona  ; 
ii,  Lnluum ;  »<,  Hot  Bath  ;  34,  a  im/iil  uxm.  uh-  uokwiwD ;  5&,  Mrrr-t.  calM 
the  alrret  of  the  arch;  66,  Stain;  67.  Two  uoM  tumU  wubovl  muj  eam- 
maoicatioii. 


1,  Pitnaa ;  8,  Snrrl,  over  wUeh  vai  an  aqnedorl  to  crniD^  the  water  imm 
the  Pi>V!Da  lo  tlie  bothi :  3,  Gnlranca  to  Uw  hatha  of  Ih'-  mrn ;  4,  \Vaierclo«rt : 

5,  CorttU*,  court,  or  vettilxile  lo  the  btitha;  6.  Cliiiuuel  tu  collect  ihti  rain* 
water  from  the  porlioo;  7,  ('oloniuuiL*  round  thrre  aid.'a  of  llio  vrttibulc;  X. 
Seatt  under  the  eoloDoade  (">fAo/ie)  ;  9,  (>rcu»  or  exhotra  ;  10,  I'awai.'r  lead- 
ing OTit  of  the  hatha;  1 1,  ^^  atercluiet ;  W,  Enlranoe  from  the  altvel  uf  Fur- 
tune:  13,  Paatage leadinit  into  the  Atiodvterinm  :  14.  Apodyteiiiim  ;  is.Seiita; 
Ifi,  Pa«Mi;e  Icailin.;  l/i  the  atrcrl:  l7,  fenlranre  ftom  the  »tri-<'t  of  tli' aich ; 
IH,  W,in1ro>>' 1  V).  FriuidaTiutn  ;  ;K),  Nichi-*  in  t)ie  Kiigidaiium  ; 'Jl,  Alveui 
nr  Tuie  of  the  FriKidariiim  ;  SS,  a  brafiie  apuut,  Ihruuiih  wliti-h  the  water  ran 
into  tha  Alveua ;  33,  Tipc  out  of  which  Ihv  water  eacaped ;  24.  ra>i;igfi  which 
U-ad  fiom  ihi>  A|>o<lyicriuro  lo  the  furaacea;  Si,  Apartment  for  the  nlokrni 
36,  Doorwa>  leading  from  thia  »partmrat  to  the  atreet  of  the  arch;  Fur- 
aaoe:  3i.  Calidariuin,  or  boiler  fur  hot  w>ter :  i9,  Trpidarium,  or  recentaclo 


[Section  of  (be  Apodyterium  toi  Frlfldarinm  of  the  Mrn'i  Dnihi  ] 


1,  Wtadnw  rkxed  with  one  rreat  pan*  nf  flm ;  3.  Decnraled  ArcMvoIt ;  3,  a  place  iar  a  larap  ;  4.  Sesta  of  Ih*  Apodytrrinm  wHh  nraiaed  ileti.  amrtac 
••  a  footaluol ;  S,  llolea  in  which  were  pegt  &k  Uie  drrtirt ;  6,  a  Wioduw ,  7,  CouicaI  CeiliiiK  uf  the  Fri;.-)daiium ;  8,  Niches ;  9,  AlTcua  or  ovblc 

The  piscina  or  reservoir  was  separated  at  Pompeii  from  street.   There  were  three  entrances  to  the  furnaces  which 

the  baths  themselves  by  the  street  which  opens  into  the  heated  the  warm  and  vajKiur-batlis,    The  chief  entniK« 

ibrum.    The  pipes  which  communicated  between  the  res»'r-  opened  upon  a  court  of  an  irrepular  figure,  fit  for  cotitainins 

vcir  wd  the  bath  passed  oTer  an  arch  thrown  across  the  wood  and  other  necessane*  for  the  use  of  the  cstablishisent. 
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oorerad  io  part  by  u  roof;  the  rafters  of  the. roof  rested  at 
OM  end.  on  tho  lateral  walls,  and  at  the  other  on  two  co- 
lumns,  conatructed  with  small  pieces  of  btotie.  From  hence 
•  iwy  small  staircase  led  to  the  furnaces,  and  to  the  upper 
put  of  the  bath*.  Another  l«d  to  the  small  room.  eaUBd 


the  piajfurnuira,  into  which  projects  the  mouth  of  a  famaMh 
In  this  room  were  the  attendants  on  the  furnace,  oi  htukers 
(furuacarii),  whu&c  duty  it  was  to  keep  up  the  fires.  Her^ 
was  found  a  quantity  of  pitch,  used  by  the  furnace-men  to 
•dUvoh  tha  fins:  Uw  stain  in  the  mom  (M)lsd  19  to  tlw 


7. 


1,  ^m(faw 


aw;  3.  n  cirenbr  ■Mltan  bjr  vtikh  the  Icnprr 
pipe  thnmili  «Um  llw  wHm  of  the  Labrun  w 
lUlMoMklai  ISiSnallpien  «Ueli  Miapiiit  tiM| 


[Section  of  the  CnMarlum 
■s  aitbrr  iotrwittced 

  javmnt;  11.TIH  < 

UkSlaptoMwnadialMlh.  illwttt  BuhMkt.ia  Vi^ 

eoppsn*  The  third  entrance  led  from  the  apodv  terium  of 
ths  awn's  baths  by  means  of  a  corridor  (23).  There  is  no 
eoramtmication  between  these  furnaces  and  tho  bath  of  the 
women,  which  was  baated  Jhm  timx.  The  funiaoe  was 
round,  and  bad  in  the  lowarpartofiktvo  pipes,  whieh  trans- 
mitted hot  air  undor  the  pavements,  and  between  the  walls 
of  the  vapour-batiis,  whieh  were  built  hollow  for  that  purpose. 
Close  to  the  furnace,  at  the  dislAUce  of  lour  im  hes,  a  roun  l 
vacant  space  still  remains,  in  which  was  placed  tlie  cupper 
ieaUarium)  for  boiling  water ;  near  whieh,  with  the  same 
interral  between  tbem,  was  situated  ths  ooppar  ftr  warn 
water  (tepidarium) ;  and  at  the  distance  of  two  Ibet  ftom 
this  was  the  receptarle  (3ii)  for  eold  water  (  frisidanum), 
which  was  square,  and  plastered  nmnil  ilie  interior,  like  the 
pi*cina  or  reservoir,  A  constant  o  nimunication  was  main- 
tained between  these  vessels,  so  that  as  fast  as  hot  water 
was  drawn  off  from  the  raldarium,  the  void  was  supplied 
from  the  tepidarium.  which  being  already  considerably 
.nsated.did  but  slightly  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  hotter 
b  oiler.  The  tepidarium  in  its  turn  was  supplied  from  the 
ptiiciDa,  and  that  f  rom  the  aqueduct.  The  terms  frigida- 
rium,  tepidarium.  and  caldarium  were  upplicd  to  the  apart- 
msBts  in  which  the  cold,  tepid,  and  hot-baths  weie  placed, 
as  wan  as  t«  ths  vessels  already  described  ondf^r  taeie  re- 
spective names.  The  furnace  and  the  ctmpen  were  placed 
between  the  men's  baths  and  the  women  s  baths,  as  near 
as  p«>ssible  to  both,  to  avoid  the  waste  of  heal  consequent 
un  tmtismitting  the  tluid.->  throii;;h  a  length  of  pipe.  The 
coppers  and  reservoir  were  elevutefl  consicusrably  above  the 
baths,  to  cause  the  water  to  How  more  rapidly  into  them. 

The  men's  bath  had  three  public  entrances  (3,12,17). 
Entering  at  the  principal  one  (12).  which  opens  to  the  street 
leading  to  the  forum,  we  descend  three  steps  into  the  (5) 
vestibule,  cortile,  or  portico  of  the  baths,  along  three  sides  of 
whi<-h  runs  a  porta^j  (ambulacrutn ).  Tlic  seats  (8),  which 
are  armn^ed  round  the  walls,  were  for  tlic  slaves  who  ac- 
companied their  masters  to  the  bathii,  and  Ihr  the  servants 
of  tbe  baths  themMbrea*  to  whom  also  ths  siwrlment  (9) 
appesrs  to  have  basn  appnpriatsd.  In  this  court  was  found 
the  box  for  the  quadrans,  or  piece  of  money,  which  was  paid 
by  each  Uiiher.  Another  door  (17)  leads  to  th<'  same  ves- 
tibule by  means  of  a  corridor.  From  the  Street  of  tbe  Arch 
(.56)  we  proceed  through  the  passage  (17)  into  the  apodyte- 
rium,  or  undressittff^oom  (14>|  which  is  also  accessible  by 
another  oorrldor  (13)  Ikom  a  ranet  called  the  street  of  the 
arch  :  a  vast  number  of  lamps  were  found  ben.  Tbe  oeiling 
of  this  passage  is  decorated  with  stars.  The  apodyterium  has 
tlirtjo  scats,  made  of  lava,  with  a  step  to  place  thf  feet  on  ; 
hides  still  remain  in  tiie  wall,  in  whieh  (it  is  conjectured)  pegs 
were  Sxed  for  the  bathers  to  hang  their  clothes  upon.  This 
room  is  highly  decorated  with  stucoued  ornaments,  relieved 
by  oolour.  In  the  csntre  of  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  small 
opening  or  recess,  sun  eoTered  with  a  piece  of  glass :  in  this 
recess,  as  is  plain  fW>m  the  appearanee  of  smoke,  a  lamp  has 
b<  ('ii  p'a  uiL  In  thr  ;i!cliivolt,  or  vaultwl  rtxif,  iiumeriiately 
Wve,  ts  a  wiudow  two  foot  eight  inches  Uigb,  and  Ihrco 


nf  Mie  Men  s  Hith§.] 

.1,  ani.illiiT  wiuilow  ;  i, 


>  lUl 


,  5.  a  jAiCf  for  a  lAmp ;  6,  LabrwB 
ape;  8,^oikiw         uT  the  Caldarian;  9,  iioUwrjpa*— »■! 


feet  eiuht  inches  broad,  closed  by  a  siB(^  { 
two-tifihs  of  an  inch  thick,  fixed  into  the  wall,  and  ground 
on  one  side :  the  lloor  is  paved  with  white  marble  worked 
in  nossio,  and  the  ceiling  divided  into  panneis.  In  this 
room  Aero  sre  six  doors,  one  leading  to  the  pmAimtum, 
another  into  a  small  Morn,  perhaps  designed  for  a  wardrobe, 
the  third  by  a  narrow  pas^^iiru  into  the  street;  the  fourth 
to  the  tepidarium,  tlie  tilth  to  the  frigidarium;  and  the 
sixth,  along  the  ooffidor  to  the  vestibule  or  portico  of  the 
bath. 

The  frigidarium  (19),  or  eold-bath.  is  a  round  chamber, 
with  a  ceiling  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone ;  near  the 
top  is  a  window  from  which  it  was  lighted.  The  plinth, 
or  base  of  the  wall,  is  entirely  of  marble,  and  four  niches  are 
disjwsed  round  the  room  at  equal  distance*  ;  in  these  niches 
were  seats  (schoUs)  for  the  convenience  of  tbe  bathers. 
The  basin  (alveus)  is  twelve  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
two  ftet  nine  inches  deep,  and  entirely  lined  with  white 
marble;  two  marble  8tep«  facilitate  the  descent  into  At 
basin,  and  at  the  btittom  i^  a  sort  of  cushion  (pulvinus),  slsc 
of  marble,  to  enable  those  who  bathed  to  sit  down.  The 
water  ran  into  this  bath  in  a  copious  stream,  through  a 
spout  or  lip  of  broDxe  four  inches  wide,  placed  in  the  wall, 
three  feet  seven  inrJbes  from  the  edge  of  the  basin.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  alveus  is  a  small  outlet,  for  tbe  noipOM  of 
emptying  and  cleansing  it ;  and  in  the  tim  there  Is  a  waste 
pipe  U)  carry  off  the  superfluous  water:  like  the  a{)o<lyte- 
rium,  the  frigidarium  has  been  highly  decorated,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  preservation  and  beauty.  The  tepidarium 
(37),  or  warm-chamber,  adjoining  the  apodyterium,  was  so 
called,  from  a  warm  but  soft  snd  mild  tomperatun,  which 
prepared  the  bodies  of  tlie  bathers  for  the  more  intenae  heal 
of  the  vapour  and  hot-baths,  and  vice  veriS,  softened  the 
transition  fi  Jtn  the  hot-bath  to  the  external  air.  Tliis  apart- 
ment is  deeuraled  with  niches,  divided  by  tclamunes  [see 
Atlantss].  The  room  was  highly  enriched,  both  with  stucco 
ornaments  and  oolour,  and  was  hghted  by  a  window  two 
feet  six  inches  high  and  three  fiset  wide,  in  the  bronse 
frame  of  which  were  found  set  four  very  beautiful  panes  of 
glass,  fastened  by  small  nuts  and  screws,  very  ingeniously 
contrivid  with  a  view  to  their  being  removed  at  pleasure. 
In  this  room  a  large  bronze  brazier  and  three  bronze 
benches  were  found.  A  door^^'ay  led  from  the  tepidarium 
into  the  caldaritun,  or  vapoui^bath  (39) ;  at  one  end  w  as  the 
laconicum,  where  a  vase  (41)  for  wasmng  the  hands  and 
fooe  was  placed,  ealled  labmm ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  was  tbe  hot-bath,  called  lavacrum.  Vitruvius,  in  ex> 
plaining  the  structure  of  the  apartments,  says.  (cap.  xi. 
lib.  V.)  '  Here  should  be  placed  tne  vaulted  sweating-room, 
twice  the  length  of  its  width,  which  should  have  at  one  end 
tbe  laconicum,  made  as  described  above,  at  the  other  end 
the  hot-bath.*  This  apartment  is  exactly  as  dcBcribed« 
twice  tbe  length  of  its  width,  exclusively  of  the  laeonieum 
at  one  end,  and  the  hot-bath  at  the  other.  The  pavement 
and  walls  of  the  whole  were  made  hollow,  to  admit  the  heat, 
Vitruvius  never  meutiotis  the  laegnictun  as  beiug&epaiatel 
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from  the  vapour- bath:  it  may  therefore  be  presumed  to 
have  boon  ahvays  connected  with  it  in  his  tune,  althou|(b  in 
the  thennsB  constructed  by  the  later  emperurit  it  appears 
always  to  have  formed  a  separate  apartment.  In  the  baths 
of  Pompeii  they  are  unit»l,  and  a^iointbstspiilariiUDtiDthis 
respect  exactly  agreeing  with  tha  dMcripdon  of  VitniTiiia. 

The  kic  Dtiicura  ii  a  large  Mimicircular  niche,  seven  fetit 
wide,  and  three  feet  six  inches  deep,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  placed  a  vase,  or  lahruiii.  The  ceilinR  was  formed  by  a 
quarter  of  a  sphere :  and  it  bad  on  one  side  a  circular  open- 
ing one  foot  six  inches  in  diMMt«rt  over  which,  according  to 
Vitruviat.»  sbwldof  branM  w»  muipmdmi,  wUeh,  by  mauis 
of  a  chain  nttidied  to  it,  eonld  be  dcMTtt  om.  or  dniro 
aside  from  the  i^itont,  ud  thn*  ngoltt*  th*  tMBipentnre 
of  the  bath. 

The  laconicum  at  Pompeii  does  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  laconicum  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  hatha  of 
Titus,  and  the  laconicum  described  by  Vitruvius.  In  Ou 
laconicum  of  Pompeii  there  is  no  copoUf  such  M  we  see 
represented  in  the  painting  of  the  batibs  of  Tittu,  nor  aper- 
toie  in  the  lloor,  althouijh  the  Hue  in  thehypocaustum  runs 
beneath  it.  The  brazen  shield  also  is  applied  to  regulate 
the  escape  of  heat  through  the  roof,  not  to  admit  or  exclude 
the  smoke  and  flame  coming  direct  from  the  Airnaoe,  as 
appean  to  hsM  been  <he  mm  in  tlio  badii  of  Titus.  The 


latter  wa^  a  olumsy  and  ilirtv*  way  of  heating  a  room,  and 
strangely  at  variance,  if  it  were  really  pr.iotisod,  with  the 
finished  elegance  and  luxury  prevailing  in  every  part  of  the 
Roman  baths.  The  mpti^  in  tbe  baths  of  TStaa  might, 
liovaiffw*  liave  bean  a  eontniMiee  ainular  to  our  raoten 
tto«e»  for  heatingr  ^vHh  hot  air.  Where  this  cupola  did  not 
exist,  the  Txxim  probably  was  heated,  as  at  Pompeii,  by  a 
lar;;e  brasier.  The  proper  meanin<;  of  the  word  laconicum, 
whether  it  should  l>e  applied  to  the  cupola  and  clypeus,  or 
to  the  room  in  which  they  were  placed,  has  been  much 
disputed.  It  aeems  pretty  certain  that  the  name  laconicum, 
wluch  meant,  in  the  first  instance,  the  small  cupola  «Ui 
the  clypeus,  became  afterwards  the  name  for  that  part  of 
the  room  f«ir  ulsich  it  was  orii^inally  placed,  even  after  the 
cupola  had  fallen  into  disuse,  possibly  from  the  di&ojvery  of 
a  belter  method  of  heating  the  room. 

Where  the  ceiling  of  me  laconicum  joined  the  ceiling  of 
the  vapour-batli,  tliere  was  immediately  over  tbe  centre  of 
the  vase,  or  labrum,  a  window  three  feet  four  inches  wide ; 
and  there  were  two  square  lateral  windows  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  vapour-bath,  one  foot  four  inches  wide,  and  one  foot 
high,  from  which  tbe  light  fell  jxirpcndicularly  on  the  labrum 
as  recommended  by  Vitruvius,  *  that  the  shadows  of  those 
who  aunounded  it  might  not  be  thrown  upon  tht ' 
(Vitmv.) 
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The  labrum  was  a  great  basin,  or  round  vase  of  white 
marble,  rather  more  than  five  feet  in  diumetcr,  into  which 
the  hot  water  bubbled  up  through  a  pipe  in  its  centre ;  it 
served  for  the  partial  ablutions  of  those  who  took  the  vapour- 
bath.  It  was  raised  about  three  foet  six  inehea  above  the 
leva!  of  the  navoment,  on  a  round  base,  built  of  small  pieces 
of  stone  or  lava,  stuccoed  and  coloured.  In  the  Vatican 
there  is  a  magnificent  porphyry  labrum,  found  in  one  of  the 
imperial  baths;  and  Baccms,  a  <:reat  modern  authority  on 
baths  (see  his  work  De  Thermu,  Venice,  1588,  and  Rome, 
1622),  speaks  of  labra  made  of  glass,  This  apartment, 
tike  the  others,  is  highly  ePrtchedi  The  hot  bath  (42)  on 
the  plan,  occupied  tae  wbtHe  mi  of  the  room  opposite  the 
laconicum  and  next  to  the  Aimace.  It  was  four  feet  four 
inches  long,  and  one  foot  eight  inches  deep,  constructed 
entirely  of  marble,  with  only  one  pipe  to  introduce  the  water, 
and  was  elevated  two  steps  above  the  floor,  while  a  single 
step  led  down  into  the  bath  itself,  forming  a  eontinnow 
bench  round  it  for  the  oonvaoienee  of  the  Imthan. 

Tbe  Romans,  who,  aooording  to  Vitruvfus,  called  HhtSx 
vapour-baths  caldaria,  or  sudationes  concamcratn?,  con- 
structed them  with  suspended  or  hollow  floors,  and  with 
hollow  walls  communicating  with  the  furnuce,  that  the  smoke 
and  hot  air  might  be  spread  over  a  large  surface,  and  rea- 
dily raise  them  to  the  required  warmth.  The  temperature 
was  regulated  by  the  eiypeua  or  broue  abidd  already  de- 
scribed, which  acted  as  a  Tentilator. 

In  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  the  hollow  floors  arc  thus  oon- 
atructed:  upon  a  ll<x>r  of  cement,  made  ot  lime  and  pounded 
Bricks,  were  built  small  brick  pillars,  nine  inches  stiuare, 
and  one  foot  seven  inches  high,  supporting  strong  tiles, 
fifteen  inches  square ;  the  pavement  was  laid  on  these  tiles, 
and  incrusted  with  mosaic.  The  hoUov  walUt  the  void 
apaces  of  whieh  cammnnfeaAad  wHh  the  hollow  of  tlie  tns- 
]>cnded  pavement,  were  constructed  in  the  following  man 
ner.  Upon  the  walls  large  square  tiles  were  fastened,  by 
means  of  iron  clamps.  These  tiles  were  made  in  a  curious 
(Banner ;  while  tbe  clay  was  moist,  some  circular  instrument 


was  poshed  through  the  tiles,  so  as  to  make  ft  bote,  at  tta 

same  time  forcing;  out  the  clay,  and  forming  a  hollow  pro- 
jection or  pipe,  about  three  inches  long,  on  the  inside  of  the 
tile,  these  being  made  at  the  four  corners,  iron  clamps 
passed  through  them,  and  fastened  them  to  tbe  walL 
The  sides  of  uo  apartments  being  thus  formed,  war*  ftfti^ 
wards  eaiaftiUy  stuccoed  and  painted.  Tb«  hoUwap— a  in 
the  wdls  of  ue  bath  at  Pompeii  reachea  to  tiie  top  of  the 
cornice ;  but  the  ceilinurs  are  not  hollow,  as  in  the  baths 
which  Vitruvius  described,  and  which  he  distinguishes,  for 
that  reason,  by  the  name  of  concameratiD.  The  ceiliii<^s  ol 
the  apodyterium,  tepidarium.  and  the  caidahum  are  arehed. 


4C  lbs  AyodytoriMk) 

The  w  mfn's  bath  resembles  very  much  that  of  the  men, 
and  diS^er:!*  only  in  being  smaller  and  less  ornamented  :  for 
an  account  of  it,  we  refer  to  Gell  s  Pompeii,  the  Mu$eo  Bor- 
bonico,  and  Pompeii  published  by  the  Society  fur  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Uaafbl  Xnomedge. 

Vitnivitts  MBomnMnds  a  aituation  fbr  hatha,  whieh  is  de- 
fmML  from  the  north  and  nortlMraat  winds,  and  be  says 
that  the  windows  should  be  opposite  the  south,  or,  if  the 
nature  of  the  ground  will  not  permit  this,  at  least  tov»ards 
the  south,  because  the  hours  of  bathing  among  the  Romans 
being  from  after  mid-day  till  evening,  those  who  bathed 
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could  by  tbeM  windows  have  the  advanUge  of  the  rays  and 
the  hemt  of  the  dflcUning  sun.  Aet!ordint;ly  tho  baths  just 
described  havL-  the  grfuter  part  of  their  winflows  turru-d 
to  the  south,  and  are  cunstnicted  in  a  low  part  of  the  city, 
whore  the  a^joinine  buildings  Mifad  M  a  prolMtion  from 
Vbe  north-wett  windi. 

The  baths  at  Rome  wew  on  a  mneh  larger  scale.  The 
pnbUc  baths  of  Caracalla  were  1500  feet  in  length,  and 
1250  in  breadth:  'at  each  end  were  two  temples,  one  to 
Apcillo,  and  another  to  Esculapius,  as  the  tutelary  dL'itics 
of  the  place  (^enii  tutelaret),  sacred  to  the  improvement  of 
the  mmd.  and  the  care  of  the  body  ;  the  two  other  temples 
weni  dedioated  to  the  two  prateeting  divinities  of  the  Anto- 
pine  Ikniilj.  Hemtles  and  Bseehue.  In  the  prindpal  buUd- 
ing  were,  in  the  first  place,  a  (^rand  circular  vestibule,  with 
Ibur  halls  on  each  side,  Ibr  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  steam 
baths  ;  in  the  ceiitre  was  an  iiinnense  square  for  exercise, 
when  the  weather  was  unfavourable  to  it  in  the  open  air; 
beyoiid  it  a  great  hall,  where  1600  marble  seats  were  placed 
for  the  eoBiwuBnoe  of  the  bathen;  at  eadi  end  of  this  hall 
were  libranee.  This  building  tanniaattd  on  bothndes  in  a 
court  surmunded  w  ith  pormMt  with  au  odeum  for  music, 
.md  in  the  middle  a.  spacious  basIn  for  swimming.  Round 
this  edifice  were  walks  shaded  by  rows  of  trees,  particularly 
the  plane ;  and  in  its  £ront  extended  a  gymnasium  for  run- 
ning. wrMtUng,  flte.  in  Una  weather.  The  whole  was 
bounded  by  a  vait  portieok  oooiing  into  exbedre  or  spacious 
balls,  where  the  poets  deelaimed,  and  philosophers  ^ve 
lectures  to  their  auditors.  This  immense  fabric  was  adorned, 
within  and  without,  with  piltara,  stucco-work,  paintings,  and 
statu^  The  stucco  and  paintings  are  yet  in  many  places 
peroeptible.  Pillan  have  oeen  dug  up,  and  lonie  still  re- 
main amidst  tho  rate;  while  tho  fhroedan bull  and  tto  &- 
naous  Hercules,  found  in  one  of  these  halls,  announce  the 
multiplicity  and  beauty  of  the  statues  which  once  adorned 
the  ThermsD  of  Caracalla."  (Eustace's  Clattieal  Tour,  vol. 
i.  p.  226.)  Fur  an  account  of  the  baths  of  Titus  and  Dio- 
dotiaOf  aee  the  same  author. 

On  ontoring  tbeto  hatha  the  hatheis  lint  nraoeodod  to 
undreas.  Tbof nost  «ontto  tiio  dMdwtfttm  (Oio  oQ-oluni- 
ber),  as  it  was  eallod  in  Greek,  or  unctuarium,  where  they 
anointefl  themselves  all  over  with  a  coarse  cheap  oil  before 
they  bepin  their  exurcise.  (Flin.  rv.  c.  1  S:  7.)  Here  the 
finer  odoriferous  ointments  which  were  used  on  coming  out 
of  tho  bath  were  also  Inft  (FUn.l.li.  t^itt.  41.)  and  the 
foan  waoM  liluated  as  to  reeotfo  aoonsidereble  decree  of 
heat  Th^diamhCTofperAimesvBBlhllof  pots,Iike  an  apo- 
thecary's shop ;  and  Iboao  who  wished  to  anoint  and  perfume 
the  body  received  perfbmes  and  unguents.  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Roman  bath,  copied  from  a  painting  on  a 
wall  forming  part  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  the  unctuarium. 
flailed  alio  tttMrthmium,  appears  filled  with  a  vast  number  of 
vaaoi.  Tho  Taaot  contained  a  great  variety  of  perfhmes  an  d 
balsams.  When  anointed,  the  bathers  passed  into  the 
spli[rri-,terium,  a  very  lit;ht  and  extensive  apartment,  in 
which  were  performed  the  various  kinds  of  exercises  to 
which  this  part  of  the  baths  was  appropriated.  (Plin.  lib. 
i.  Epitt.  101.)  When  its  situation  permitted,  this  apartment 
waa  expoaed  to  the  afkemoon  nn,  otherwise  it  was  supplied 
with  heat  from  the  furnace.  (Plin.  1.  11.  Epitt.  41.)  After 
the  exercise,  they  went  to  the  adjoining  warm-bath,  wherein 
they  sat  and  washed  thi^mselves.  The  seat  was  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  upon  it  they  scraped  themsi  h  cs 
with  UMtnunents  called  str^es,  which  were  usually  ma  le 
of  bioBie,batMmMlininof  iionorhcaia.  (Martial,  ub.  xiv. 

91  •)  This  operation  wai  porfbrmed  bjr  an  attendant 
slave.  The  use  of  the  strigil  m  represented  on  a  vnse, 
found  latelv  on  the  estate  of  I.ucien  Buonaparte  at  Canine. 
The  vase  is  large  and  shallow,  aud  painted  within  and 
without.  (Vol.  i.  p.  183.  Pompeii.)  From  the  drawings  on 
it  wc  learn  that  the  bathers  sometimes  used  the  strigils 
thouMelVea.  after  which  thejr  rnbbed  thomselvea  with  their 
hands,  and  then  wore  washed  from  bead  to  Ibot,  by  pails 
or  vases  of  water  being  poured  over  them.  They  were 
thin  carefully  dried  with  cotton  and  linen  cloths,  and 
covered  with  a  light  shairgy  mantle,  called  gausaue.  EfTe- 
niaate  persons  bad  tho  hairs  of  their  bodies  puUea  out  with 
tffOMmi.  When  thojr  were  thoroughly  dried,  and  their 
naib  cut,  slaves  came  out  of  Uie  elscothesiunit  carrying 
with  them  httle  vases  of  alabaster,  bronze,  and  terraeoCta, 
full  of  perfumed  oils,  with  which  they  had  their  bodies 
aooin(ed»  by  causing  the  oil  to  be  slightly  rubbed  over 


every  pnL  oion  to  the  soles  of  their  feet  After  this  they 
resumod  their  elothes.   On  quitting  the  warm-bath  they 

went  into  tho  tepidariura.  and  either  passed  very  slowly 
through  or  staye<l  some  time  m  it,  that  they  might  not  too 
suddenly  cx{)ose  their  bodiei  lo  the  atmosphere  in  thefngi- 
darium ;  for  these  last  rooois  oppoar  to  hwo  boon  luied 
chiefly  to  aoAen  the  Craniition  fhn  dm  intemo  boat  of  tho 
caldarium  to  the  open  air. 

'  It  is  probable  that  the  Romans  resorted  to  the  baths, 
at  the  same  time  of  ih;  day  that  others  were  accustomed  to 
make  use  of  their  pivate  baths.  This  was  generally  from 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  at 
whteh  time  the  baths  wen  shut  till  two  the  noxtday.  This 
praetieo  however  Taried  at  diflhrant  times.  Nolieo  was  given 
when  the  Ixiths  w  ere  ready,  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell ;  the 
people  tlien  left  liie  sphn?risteriura.  and  hastened  to  the 
caldarium,  lest  the  water  should  cmI.  (Martial,  lib.  xiv.  Epig. 
163.)  But  when  bathing  became  more  universal  among 
the  Romans,  this  part  of  the  day  was  insuflBcient  and  they 
gradually  exfioedod  the  hoim  that  had  been  allotted  for  that 
purpose.  Between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon  was,  how- 
ever, the  most  eligible  time  for  the  exercises  of  the  pa- 
lestra. Hadrian  forbade  any  but  those  who  were  sick  to 
enter  the  puldic  baths  before  two  o'clock.  The  therms 
were  by  few  emperon  allowed  to  be  continued  open  so  late 
as  five  in  the  evening.  Martial  says,  that  after  nor  o'clock 
they  demanded  a  hundred  quadrantes  of  those  who  bathed. 
This,  though  a  hundred  times  the  usual  priee,  only  amounted 
to  nineteen -pence.  We  learn  from  tne  same  author,  that 
the  baths  were  opened  sometimes  earlier  than  two  o'clock. 
Ho  says  that  Nero's  baths  were  exceeding  hot  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  the  steam  of  the  walsr  immoderate.  (Mart, 
lib.  X.  Epig.  48.)  Alexander  8e««m,  to  gratify  the  people 
in  their  passion  for  bathing,  not  only  suffered  the  therms 
to  be  opened  before  break  of  day,  which  hud  never  been 
permitted  before,  but  also  furnished  the  lamps  with  oil,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  people.'   (See  (^amecon  On  Monum 


The  thermmwwe  eonstroetad  atavait  expense,  and  prin- 
cipally  for  the  use  of  the  poonr  daises,  though  all  ranks 
frequented  them  for  the  sake  of  the  various  conveniences 

which  they  contained. 

'  Nothing  relating  to  the  thermm  has  more  exercised  the 
attention  of  the  learned  than  the  manner  of  supplying  the 
great  number  of  bathing  vessels  made  use  of  in  them  with 
warm  water.  For,  supposing  each  eell  of  Diocletian's  hatha 
large  enough  to  contain  six  people,  yet,  even  at  that  mode- 
rate computation,  18,000  persons  might  bo  bathing  at  tho 
same  time ;  and  as  no  vestiges  remain  of  any  vessels  in  tho 
thermcD,  to  give  the  least  foundation  for  conjecturing  in 
what  manner  this  was  peifiirmed,  it  has  been  gooenfly  m* 
fentod  lo  tho  sane  pnweM  deaerihed  by  Vitravnia  on  a 


'Baccius  has  more  professedly  treated  this  subject  than 
atiy  modern  author.  He  imaL;itie<l  that  the  water  might  be 
derived  from  the  castella,  which  he  obser\ed  to  l>e  situated 
without  the  thermse ;  but  as  these  castellu  were  upon  a  level 
with  the  tbermie  themselves,  be  thinks  for  that  reason  they 
wen  obliged  to  make  nie  of  maohinoste  laiso  the  water  to 
■ndi  a  height,  as  he  observed  it  to  have  boon  by  Iho  niina 
of  Diocletian's  baths.  Wliat  led  Baccius  into  this  way  of 
tninking  was  the  number  of  pipes  which  he  saw  dug  up 
under  the  open  area,  whero  there  had  never  been  any  build- 
itnts,  all  of  them  surrounded  with  flues  from  the  hypo- 
caustum.  He  therefore  imagined  that  the  water  was  heated 
on  the  outside  of  the  therms;  but  tMs  snppodtion  appealed 
softill  of  dHBeolties,  as,  upon  refleetibn,  to  discourage  him 
from  inquiring  any  furtlicr  into  the  suhjci  t.'  (Cnmcron.)  By 
tho  assistance  of  two  sections  of  the  castclla  of  Antoninus, 
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drawn  by  Pirancsi,  Cameron  endeavours  to  show  the  method 
adiipted  by  the  Romans  to  hi-at  the  larpe  bodies  of  water 
which  their  extensive  theriuic  must  have  required. 


'  To  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  manner  in  vbicb  ths 
was  executed,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  refer  to  a  plate  of  thes* 
two  cections. 
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t/lrr*  in  the  Ftopra  bihI  WdU. —   [SpFcJmro  of  Ilull<nr  Pkvc- 
Frum  CamrnHi  ]  meat — Frum  Cunictoo.] 

'  The  castollum  of  the  tliermsD  of  Antoninus  Caracalla 
was  supplied  with  water  by  the  aqueduct  of  Antoninus. 
Two  of  the  arches  of  this  aqueduct  are  represented  at  A  : 
B  is  a  cistern  which  received  the  water  from  the  aqueduct ; 
C  is  an  aperture  for  permitting  the  descent  of  the  water  from 
the  receptacle  to  tlic  chamber  below ;  D  is  a  ri>ceptaclo  witli 
a  mosaic  pavement,  wherein  the  water  was  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun ;  E  is  another  aperture  through  which  the 
water  passed  into  the  lowest  chambers  placed  imiue<liately 
over  the  hypooaustum;  F,  the  hypocauslum ;  O  O,  doors 
for  introducing  the  fuel.  A  transverse  section  through  the 
mid'ile  uf  the  same  castellum  is  given  at  H. 

'  By  the  plan  of  this  castellum,  it  appears  that  there  were 
twenty-eight  of  these  vaulted  rooms  placed  over  the  hypo- 
causlum :  they  were  placed  in  two  rows,  fourteen  on  a  side, 
and  liail  all  a  communication  with  each  other.  The  sections 
show,  that  over  these  were  twenty-eight  other  rooms,  having 
likewise  a  communication  with  each  other,  although  only 
one  of  them  had  any  communication  with  the  chambers 
below,  through  the  aperture  at  E.  Upon  the  top  of  all  was 
a  spacious  receptacle,  not  very  deep,  but  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  castellum,  in  which  the  water  was  con- 
siderably heated  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  before  it  passed 
into  the  several  chambers.  This  receptacle  received  its 
water  from  the  cistern  B,  and  not  immediately  from  the 
aqueduct.  The  use  of  this  cistern  appears  to  have  consisted 
in  promoting  a  more  gentle  How  of  the  water  into  the  re- 
ceptacle, that  its  surface  might  not  be  rufilcd  by  the  least 
agitation,  as  that  would  very  much  have  counteracted  the 
purposes  to  which  the  receptacle  was  applied,  nothing  con- 
tributing so  much  as  tranquillity  in  the  water  to  acquire  all 
the  advantages  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  its  situation 
would  permit.  When  there  was  no  efflux  from  the  inferior 
chambciK.  there  could  be  no  demands  for  water  from  the  re- 
ceptacle, which  would  have  been  liable  to  overflow  were 
there  not  an  a))erture  in  the  side  of  the  cistern,  through 
which  the  water  ran  off  in  different  directions  from  that 
which  was  used  for  bathing.  During  all  tliis  time  the 
water  in  the  receptacle  would  be  in  the  most  perfect  state  of 
rest.  The  cistern,  therefore,  answered  two  material  pur- 
poses, as  it  prevented  any  agitation  in  the  water  of  the  re- 
ceptacle, and  likewise  carried  off  what  was  superfluous. 
The  twenty-eight  vaulted  chamlwrs,  placed  immediately 
over  the  hypocaustum,  would  now  begin  to  be  heated,  which 
heat  they  would  acquire  so  much  the  quicker,  as  only  one 
of  them  had  any  communication  with  the  external  air  by 
the  apertures  C  and  E.  They  therefore  evidently  were  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principle  as  Papinius's  digester,  the 
strength  of  the  walls  and  of  the  roof  being  suflicieiit  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  water,  and  con- 
sequently to  prevent  any  loss  from  eva|)oralion.  Flues  were 
•till  necessary  to  give  the  water  a  heat  sufficient  for  bathing. 
The  Bxcbed  chambers  were  also  supplied  with  flues,  N  N,  from 


ScetlDiu  of  Um  Catlellum  of  AdUhuoiu  Caracalla. — From  Camcroa.} 

the  hypocaustum,  and  served  as  a  reservoir  of  tepid  vater  f<t 
those  below.  The  water  they  rci-cived  was  likewise  heated 
by  the  sun.  When  the  time  for  bathing  was  come,  the  acks 
were  turned  to  admit  the  hot  water  from  the  lower  chamberj 
into  the  labra  of  the  baths,  to  which  it  would  run  with  great 
velocity,  and  ascend  a  perpendicular  height  in  the  thermc, 
equal  to  the  surface  of  the  receptacle  in  the  castellum.  Tbc 
current  would  be  accelerated  uy  the  great  tendency  the 
water  would  have  to  expand  itself  afler  having  been  con- 
fined in  the  chambers.  The  pressure  of  the  column  of  tepid 
water  was  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
column  of  hot  water  which  ran  out  from  the  chambers  Kloir. 
To  prevent  the  water  cooling  as  it  passed  through  the  tube* 
underground,  they  were  all  carefully  surrounded  with  duet 
from  the  prtefurnium.  so  that  these  tubes  were  in  the  ccntie 
of  a  funnel,  and  always  considerably  heated  before  the«st«r 
entered  them.  Each  of  these  chambers  was,  within  the  walls, 
forty -nine  feet  six  inches  long,  by  twenty-seven  feel  six  inch« 
wide,  and  alwut  thirty  high  ;  the  number  of  superficial  feel 
in  the  bottom  of  the  rooms  being  38,1 1 5.  If  we  allow  thirty 
feet  for  the  mean  height,  the  whole  quantity  of  water  in 
those  lower  rooms  will  amount  to  1.143.430  cubic  feet,  and 
the  like  quantity  must  be  allowe<l  for  the  upper  rooms: 
allowing,  therefore,  eight  cubic  feet  of  warm  water  as  suffi- 
cient for  one  man  to  bathe  in,  and  that  water  preserved  in  a 
bathing  heat  in  the  labrum  half  an  hour,  the  whole  con- 
sumption of  hot  water,  in  this  given  time,  for  18.000  pcopit. 
would  be  144,000  cubic  feet.  By  this  calculation  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  three  hour^  or 
until  five  in  the  evening,  for  108,000  people.  The  water, 
however,  u  ould  gradually  cool  as  it  flowed  in  from  the  higlitr 
chambers. 

'  We  have  no  intimation  from  the  anticnts  when  thcv  first 
fell  upon  tliis  cx|)edicnt  for  heating  such  large  bo<{ies  of 
water,  whether  it  was  the  invention  of  the  Romans  ur  brought 
from  the  East.  We  may  reasonably  suppor>e,  that  as  it  was 
not  necessary  before  the  public  warm-baths  were  built  in 
Rome,  it  was  not  more  antient  than  the  time  of  Augustus, 
in  whose  reign  we  are  told  by  Dion  Cassius  (lib.  Iv.)  th.^ 
Mecsenas  first  instituted  a  swimming-bath  of  warm  water, 
or  a  caliila  piscina.'  (Cameron.) 

But  few  Roman  citizens  in  easy  circumstances  were  with- 
out the  luxury  of  a  private  bath,  which  varied  in  their  con- 
struction according  to  the  taste  or  prodigality  of  their  owner. 
'  Amongst  many  articles  of  luxury  for  which  PUny  censurei 
the  ladies  of  his  time,  he  takes  notice  of  their  bathing-rooius 
being  paved  w  ith  sdvcr.  Even  the  metal  flues  of  the  hjpo- 
caustum  were  gilt."  (See  Cameron  On  Roman  Batht.  rot 
an  account  of  the  private  baths,  see  Pontpeii,  vol.  i.  p.  199.) 

The  Persian  manner  of  bathint;.  in  some  respects,  is  not 
unlike  that  adopted  by  the  antient  Romans.  Sir  R.  Kef 
Porter  describes  it  in  the  following  terms:--* The  bather 
ba>  ing  undressed  in  the  outer  room,  and  retaining  nothinf 
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about  him  Lut  a  piece  of  loose  cloth  round  his  waist,  is  con- 
ducted by  the  proper  attendant  into  the  hall  of  the  bath ;  a 
large  white  sheet  is  then  spread  on  the  floor,  on  which  the 
bather  extends  himself;  the  attendant  brings  from  the  cis- 
tern, whicll  is  wanned  from  tiie  bailer  below,  a  succession  of 
p.iils  of  water,  which  ho  cuiitiink's  tn  pmr  ovlt  the  bather 
until  \w  is  well  dreiH-ht-d  and  healed;  tho  attendant  tbun 
takes  liu  employer's  head  upon  his  knees,  and  rubs  in  with 
all  hia  might  a  sort  of  wet  pattt  of  henna  plant  into  the 
BlliBtaebios  and  beard  ;  in  a  few  minates  tbii  pomade  dyes 
ttmD  a  bright  red.   A^ain  be  has  recourse  to  the  little  pail, 
and  showers  upon  his  quiescent  patient  another  torrent  of 
warm  water;  then,  putiin-j;  mi  a  <„'love  nf       hair,  yet  |k)s- 
ses.sini^  some  of  the  scruLUaatf-brusii  quahties,  he  first  takes 
the  hmbs  and  then  the  k>dy,  rubbing  them  hard  for  three- 
quarters  ofnn  hour:  a  third  splashing  from  the  pail  prepares 
the  oprratiou  of  iU-3  pumice  stone;  tbis  ho  applies  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet.    The  next  process  seizes  the  hair  of  the 
^u:et  wbenoe  tbe  henna  is  cleansed  away,  and  rcplact-d  by  I 
another  paste  called  rang,  compoM-l  of  the  Umvcs  uf  tho  in-  I 
dijio  plant.  To  this  succeeds  the  sltaiu|x>uing,  which  is  done 
by  pinching,  pulling,  and  rubbiu"  with  so  much  farce  and 
preiksure  as  to  produce  a  violent  glow  over  tho  whole  frame.  | 
This  over,  the  tthampooed  body,  reduced  again  to  its  pro-  ' 
ettale^etele,  is  nbhed  all  o^-er  with  a  preparation  of  soap  con-  j 
flncd  in  a       till  it  is  one  mass  of  lather.   Tho  soap  is  then  < 
washed  off  with  warm  ^vatc■r,  v.  hen  a  CLiniiilL-to  ablution  suc- 
ceeds by  his  being  lud  to  tlitt  cistern  and  plunged  in.  He 
passes  five  or  six  minutes  emoying  the  perfectly  pun-  olc- 
nent:  and  then,  emrrginji,  has  a  large  dry  sheet  thrown 
wer  him,  in  wl...  u  hi-  m  ikcs  his  <jscape  back  to  the  dressing 
non.'  (Six  R.  Ker  Poi  t.  t  s  TraveU,  vol.  i.  p.  231.)    For  a 
representation  of  sbau^>oju)g  in  a  Turkish  batb,  see  the 
first  volume  of  plates  bi'lon^^ing  to  the  greet  Frencb  mvlt 
on  Egypt.  (Eidt  Modeme.) 

Tiie  Russian  baths,  as  used  by  the  common  people,  bt  ir  , 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  laconicum  of  the  Romans.  '  They 
usnaUy  consist  of  wooden  houses,  situatedi  if  possible,  by  the 
side  flf  a  mnning  etteam.  In  the  bath-room  is  a  large 
vaulted  oven,  which  when  heated  makes  the  paving-stones 
Uine  upon  it  n  d  hot,  and  adjoining  to  the  oven  is  a  kettle 
nxed  in  masonry,  for  tho  purpose  of  hohiing  boiling  water. 
Round  about  thcw  alU  are  three  or  four  row  s  of  benches,  one 
above  another,  like  the  seatii  of  a  scaffold.  The  room  has 
little  lights  bi^  here  and  there  are  apertures  for  letting  the 
tapoor  eaiakpe ;  tiie  oold  water  that  is  wanted  is  let  m  by 
snMlt  dumneb.  Some  baths  have  an  Hnte-chambcr  for 
dressing  and  undressing,  but  in  most  of  (hum  this  is  done 
in  the  open  court-yard,  which  has  a  boanlcd  fence,  and  is. 
provided  with  benches  of  plauks.  In  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  wood  is  scarce  thoy  sometimes  consist  of 
wretched  caverns,  commonly  dug  in  the  earth  close  to 
the  bank  of  some  river.  In  the  houses  of  w^thy  indi- 
viduals, and  in  tbe  palaces  of  tho  great,  they  arc  constructed 
in  the  same  manner,  but  with  superior  elegance  and  con- 
venience. Tlic  heal  in  the  bath-room  is  usually  from  32°  to 
4(1^  of  Reaumur,  and  this  may  be  much  incrcase<l  by  throw- 
ing water  on  the  glowing  hot  stones  in  the  chamber  of  the 
oven.  Thus  the  heat  oUen  rises  to  44°  of  R<)aumur.  The  | 
bathers  lie  quite  naked  on  one  of  the  benches,  where  they 
perspire  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  humid 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  envelMiiei! ;  while,  tf)  promote 
perspiration,  and  more  completely  open  the  pores,  lijey  are 
first  rubbed,  then  gently  Uagellatcl  with  leafy  bunches  of 
buoh.  After  remaining'  for  some  time  in  this  state,  they 
come  down  from  the  sweating-hendi  and  Willi  their  bodies 
with  warm  or  eold  water,  and  at  lest  plunee  overhead  in  a 
tab  ofwater.  Many  persons  throw  themaelTei  immedtate!y 
from  the  balh-rootii  intotlie  arljoining  river,  or  roll  tl)ctt!*<!lve»  , 
in  the  snow  in  a  frost  of  lu"  or  more.  The  Ruhsi:>n  batlis  j 
are  therefore  (conramrrato!  tudcUionrt)  sw  eudn^-baths  ;  not 
of  a  moderate  wanntb,  like  the  Roman  tojndaria  or  caldaria. 
but  very  violent  sweating-baths,  wbich,  to  a  person  no: 
habituated  to  the  practice,  bring  on  a  real,  though  a  gentle 
and  almost  T«lnptuous  smmir  (Tooke*s  RiUffa.)  [Seo 
Bathi.vo.] 

The  savage  tribes  of  America  are  not  wholly  unacfiuainted 
with  the  use  of  the  vapour-bath.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  their 
voyage  up  the  Missouri,  have  descril)c<l  one  of  tlu  tn  iit  the 
following  terms :— *  We  ot)scr\ed  a  vapour-bath  or  ■jweating- 
bottsa  in  a  different  form  firom  that  tued  on  the  frontiers  of 
tbfl  United  StMes  or  in  the  Rocky  Moantains.  It  was  a 
hoUaw  oquaio  of  lix  or  eight  feet  deep,  forned  in  tb«  rim 


bank  by  damming  up  with  mud  tho  other  three  sides,  and 
revering  the  whole  completely,  except  an  aperture  aboot 
two  feet  wide  at  the  top.  The  bathers  descend  by  this  bole, 
taking  with  them  a  number  of  heated  stones  and  jugs  of 
water;  and,  after  being  seated  round  the  room,  throw  the 
water  on  the  stones  till  the  steam  becomes  of  a  temperature 
fiutiiciently  htgh  for  their  purposes.  The  baths  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  of  different  siies,  the 
most  common  being  made  of  mud  and  itiekt  like  an  oven; 
but  the  mode  of  raising  the  steam  ie  esaetly  the  sane. 
Among  both  these  nations  it  is  very  uncommon  for  a  man 
to  bathe  alone ;  he  is  generally  accompanied  by  one,  or  some- 
tiinos  several,  of  his  acquaintance;  indeed  it  is  so  essentially 
a  nucial  amusement,  that  to  decline  gntEg  in  to  bathe  when 
inviteil  by  a  friend  is  one  of  the  highest  indignities  that  can 
be  offered  to  him.  Tlic  Indians  on  the  frontiers  geneieltf 
use  a  bath  which  will  accommodate  only  one  person,  and  n 
formed  of  wicker  work,  about  Antr  Ibet  high,  are^  at  the 
top  and  covered  with  skins.  Almost  universally,  these  baths 
are  in  the  nei;:hb>nirhnn(l  cif  running'  wafer,  into  whu  h  the 
Indians  jilun[;e  itnmeiiiately  on  connnij  out  of  tbe  vapuur- 
bath,  and  sonietmie*  return  attain  and  >ubjert  themKelvcs  to 
a  second  perspiration ;  and  tlie  bath  is  employed  by  them 
cither  for  pleesiiiv  or  health, being  in  eeteem  tat  all  kbideof 
diMaae.* 

In  Franco  there  are  baths  in  all  the  towns ;  and  bathing 
is  practised  inore  than  in  Cermanyor  Rngland,  where  baths 
are  rare.  There  arc  hut  few  baths  in  Ijondon,  and  those 
ei^talilished  there  wouhl  not  sulHce  for  a  small  flraction  of 
the  population,  if  bathing  were  a  common  practice.  Still  of 
kte  years  baths  have  iiiereaaod  both  in  London  and  Bng* 
land  generally. 

Antlent  Hoinan  b*^  have  been  ftnind  {n  eeveral  of  the 
RMr.aii  vllhii  in  Encrland;  that  at  Northleigh  in  Oxfonl- 
shire,  near  Blenheim,  is  the  moat  perfect.  (Ree  the  account 
of  the  villa  at  Northleigh,  Oxfordshire,  by  Mr.  Ilakewill.) 
Hattis  have  been  discovered  also  at  Wruxeter  in  Shropshire, 
and  near  Arundel  in  Sussex,  l  n  the  former,  the  suspended 
pavemoM  was  very  perfect :  in  the  centre  «f  a  chamber  in 
that  near  Arundel  n  an  octagon  bath  sunk  in  dm  floor,  the 
pulviniis  of  which  is  quite  ]>errect.  There  are  alao  some 
curioii-i  Hotnan  baths  at  \'ali'>L'iie  in  Normandy. 

(Si  o  Montfaunn),  Aritiq.  t.  iii.  pi.  2  :  Canit>ron  s  Roman 
Bafhs ;  Cell's  Pompeii ;  Museo  Borbonicoi  Pompm^  by  the 
Society  for  the  DilnMion  of  Ueofttl  Xnowledgv;  Buitaee's, 

BATHGATE,  a  burgh  and  parish  te  ttie  connty  and 

presbyter)  of  Liiilithfrow,  |8  miles  west  of  Edinburjjh,  24 
cnst  of  Glasgow,  and  fi  south  of  Linlithgow.  The  great  road 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  passes  by  tb.e  southern 
extremity  of  the  town.  This  road  is  distinguished  for  its 
singular  levelness  and  firmness,  and  it  may  also  cdaim  a  not 
inconsiderable  antiquity,  it  being  no  doubt  the  sauepaaBage 
which  was  travelled  by  the  monRS  of  tfio  abbey  of  Newbotle 
under  the  grant  made  to  them  in  1333,  by  Walter  the 
Steward  of  Scotland,  tiiat  they  miebt  freely  piss  w  ith  their 
carria'^e*  through  his  barony  of  Bailiyalc  from  llicir  mo- 
nastery to  the  monkland.  (Chalm.  Calrd.  vol.  IL  p.  865.) 
Bathgate  has  been  on  the  inerease  fur  many  yean  paal; 
which  may  be  ascribed  t»*bramh  of  the  Qiaaffow eottott 
manufactures  being  established  in  it;  to  extennve  eoel 
and  lime  works  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  to  if.i  admi- 
rable situation  for  grain  and  cattle  markets  (both  well 
attem'.ed);  to  the  great  intercourse  through  it  between  the 
two  cities  above  mentioned;  and  to  other  causes.  It  is  a 
very  bnalthy  place,  has  a  fin*  sottthem  exposure,  ami  is 
seen  at  a  considerable  distance  to  tbe  wet  and  aontk  Tho 
streets  of  tbe  toern  are  well-paved,  the  bonses  f^nerally 
w  ell-built  and  covered  with  slates  or  tiles,  ar  d  i*m  inhabit- 
ants are  copiously  supplied  with  excellent  waitr,  brought 
from  the  neiiihlwurhood  in  leaden  conduits.  Gas-works 
were  lately  erected  for  lighting  the  town.  Tho  public  build* 
ings  are,  the  parish  church,  a  very  plain  edifice ;  three  obai> 
pels  tax  Pissenters  (Relief  and  Burghers)  ;  a  fine  academy ; 

farish  Kbool ;  jail ;  two  matoDie  lodges,  &e.  The  Karl  of 
fapetoun  is  patron  of  the  parish.  The  academy,  which 
stands  on  an  elevation,  a  little  to  thn  .^iouth-east  ef  the  lowu, 
overlooking  the  great  road,  was  erected  about  two  years  ago 
from  funds  bequeathed  by  tho  late  John  Newiands,  Esq.,  of 
Kingston,  Jamaiea,  a  native  of  tbe  town.  These  arc  vested 
in  the  parish  minister,  and  tbiee  neigbbouiing  proprieton 
(Sir  Wmiam  BattHe^  Bart..  Mir.  Wiorihanka,  and  Mr. 
€HUon,H.P.),  whom  attwitioD  to  tba  tnut  repoted  in  then 
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«  ilmnliifl  of  nadi  pimiBe.  The  •yrtam  of  edue&tion 
adopted  in  this  institution  is  of  th«  mott  approved  kind,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  condoeted  reflects  greet  credit  on 

the  rector  and  other  tearhcrs.  Instrurtion,  in  all  the  useful 
and  learned  branches,  is  oblained  gratis ;  ample  funds,  for 
owing  the  teachers'  salaries,  being  placed  by  Mr.  Ncwlands 
uinie tniBtfini'  hands  &»  that  benevolent  purpose.  All  the 
jtoathi  of  the  parish,  vifh  Ae  exception  of  such  as  have 
not  bcon  three  years  resident,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
railway,  between  Edinburgh  and  GlasROW,  is  to  pass  close  to 
the  town,  and  will,  when  completed,  be  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  the  district.  The  population  of  the  towTi  in  1831 
traa  M9S>  and  it  has  increased  since ;  the  population  of  the 

Krish  was  3593,  Under  the  Reform  Act,  the  voters  in  the 
r^h  join  tiuM  itt  the  oounty  in  electing  a  represenutive  in 
parliament.  This  oircumstaneo  haa  tended  much  to  caise 
the  place  into  importance. 

Bathgate  has  been  a  '  free  burgh  of  barony '  since  1 66.1. 
in  which  year  King  Charles  II.  granted  its  charter ;  and  in 
18M  an  act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  erecting  it  into  a 
*  firee  and  independent  buigh,'  and  vesting  the  magistracy 
in  a  provost,  thiee  bajKea,  a  tieaMirer,  twelTe  ooundUOTs. 
town  clerk,  and  procurator  fiscal.  These  are  chosen  by  the 
free  votes  of  the  burgesses*  the  qualification  is  less  than 
that  fixed  by  the  Reform  Act  Nowhere,  in  so  short  a 
anaee  (ten  years),  have  the  benefits  of  popular  and  annual 
ouetion  of  magistrates  been  so  well  exemphfled.  At  a  small 
asKpaiiM  to  iIm. inhabitants,  the  streets  and  weDs  are  now 
kept  hi  ibm  host  ordoTi  and  the  police  of  the  town  properly 
preserved.  Bathgate  has  been  a  sheriffdom  from  a  remote 
period.  In  1530-1  Sir  Jaraes  Hamilton,  of  Finnort,  ob- 
tained a  charter  of  the  office  of  sheriflF  of  Renfrew,  within 
the  parish  and  barony  of  Bathgate,  on  the  resignation  of 
'William  Lord  Sempil,  hereditary  sheriff  of  Renfrewshire ; 
and  in  June,  IStS,  Kins  Cbarlea  IL  granted  the  barony  to 
Thomas  Hamilton  of  Braigate,  with  the  oflSee  of  shenv  of 
Bathgate.  In  1747,  when  the  heritable  jvirisdictions  wore 
bought  up,  the  sheriffship  of  Bathgate  was  bereiiitary  in 
the  noble  family  of  Hope  of  Hoix  toun,  hentable  shend"  of 
the  ihire  of  Linlithgow;  and  since  the  Jurisdiction  Act 
the  two  shires  have  been  under  the  same  sheriffs,  whose 
eommiasion  from  the  Crown  styles  him  '  Sheiiff  of  the 
Sheriffdom  of  Linlithgow  and  Bathsate.*  In  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  near  to  the  new  academy,  is  the  site  of  an 
antient  castle,  traditiimally  sud  to  have  been  given  bj  King 
Robert  the  Bruce  to  his  daughter  Marjory,  along  with  ex- 
tensive poesessionii  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  part  of  her 
dowry,  upon  her  marriage  with  Walter,  the  Great  Steward 
of  Scotland.  From  these  iUnstrious  persons  the  Stuart  race 
aprung ;  and  from  them  the  present  royal  family  of  Great 
Britain.    {Communicati'm  /mm  Bathgate.) 

(Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
StatUtical  Accnunt  of  Scotland;  Pennef*  LMil^gaw- 
tkirei  Chambaia'a  CMmMost,  ^c,  tf-c.) 

BATHING,  means  the  temporary  surrounding  of  the 
body.ora  part  of  it.  with  a  medium  diflerent  from  that  in  which 
it  is  usually  place<J.  The  means  employed  for  this  purpose 
are  generally  water,  watery  vapour,  or  air  of  a  temperature 
different  from  that  of  the  common  atmosphere.  The  objects 
i  r  which  then  aio  empkyad  are  usually  the  prevention  of 
iUseaee,  the  eore  of  diaease,  or  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  operation.  To  understand  in  what  way  these  ends  are 

accomplishetl,  we  must  observe  that  the  humnii  fnime  is 
endowed  with  a  power  uf  inamlaminir,  within  certain  limits, 
a  nearly  uniform  teni{)erature  in  whatever  circumstances  it 
is  placed.  The  general  temperature  of  an  adult  in  a  state 
of  perfect  health  is  from  97^  to  98"  of  Fahrenheit'a  thomo- 
Miatar;  that  of  a  near-hom  inffuit  about  94°.  InaooM  oaaat 
of  dbease  Uie  temperature  rbea  fsr  above  this  atandard. 
even  to  106°,  while  in  others  it  sinks  far  below  it.  The 
power  by  which  the  IxkIv  maintains  a  uniformity  of  tempe- 
rature is  the  property  of  "leveloping  iimma!  hrat,  perfec- 
tion of  which  function  is  intimately  connected  witli  the  state 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  through  that,  with  the  circulation. 
When  the  body  is  well  nourished  and  the  circulation  vigoroiis, 
the  temperature  is  high,  and  nearly  equal  over  all  parts  of  the 
body,  provided  the  supply  of  nervous  energy  be  adequate. 
If  anything  impairs  the  vigour  of  the  circulation  generally, 
or  of  an  artery  going  to  a  particular  limb  (as  when  it  is  tied 
in  the  operation  of  aneurism),  the  tempoiatnre  of  the  whole 
or  of  the  part  irffl  be  low.  On  the  oAer  hand,  if  tin  whole 
nervous  system  be  impaired,  a  lower  temperature  will  prorail 
geneiaUy,  and  espeoiaUy  at  the  extremittes ;  or  if  a  paitioiilar 


Vtuibt  sndt  ts  a  pmljiod  liaih,  have  an  impeifert  ahaiw  af 
awvooa  energy,  a  lower  teafHatme  of  the  pact  wiU  oxi* 

The  respiratory  fhnetion  is  also  intimately  eonneeted  «i& 

the  development  of  animal  hc'it,  and  the  skin  assists  in  re- 
gulating it,  especially  in  reducing  it  when  tiM)  high.  When 
the  body  is  placed  in  a  medium  of  a  temperature  much 
lower  than  itself,  the  heat  is  abstracted  (rom  the  surface  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  acoording  to  the  difference  of  tea^leea• 
ture,  andi  if  the  medium  be  air,  aeeordiiuc  to  iiB  alBto  «f 
humidity  or  dryness :  the  effect  of  which  would  he  n  Mdnelloa 
of  the  temperature  of  the  whole  body,  were  it  not  counteracted 
by  an  increa.sed  development  of  animal  heat.  Again,  when 
the  body  is  surrounded  by  a  medium  much  higher  than 
itself,  the  exhalation  from  the  surface,  both  of  the  skin  and 
lungs,  is  greatlv  augmented:  tiiatfrom  the  former  being 
thrown  off  in  the  form  of  perspiration,  that  of  the  latter  in 
the  (brm  of  vapour.  The  evaporation  attending  these  pto 
cesses  causes  a  reduction  of  temperature.  As  illustratioos 
of  the  truth  of  these  two  positions,  we  need  not  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  nearly  equal  temperature  of  the  bodr 
maintained  by  Sir  Joseph  Banas,  Sir  Charles  Blagden.  Dra. 
Fordyce  and  Solander,  in  their  experiments,  when  the  beat 
of  the  room  was  260°  of  Fahrenheit  (see  Animdmfltiol^ff, 
Library  of  Useful  KnowUdge,  part  i.  p.  3),  and  thatmaNI- 
tained  duriniE^  the  winter  by  the  members  of  the  expediliaNi 
under  Captains  Ross,  Pany,  and  Franklin,  when  the  ther 
mometer  frequently  fell  to  51°  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit 

In  a  modonto  temperature  the  animal  bantiajBOMial^ 
pfBVonted  fkmn  rising  too  high  by  wwna  of  tho  tfMeniAw 
perspiration,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  with  drcumstanrf «. 
Acoording  to  the  experiments  of  Seguin,  the  largcj^t  qn  in 
tity  from  the  skin  and  liinKs  together  amounted  t'>  thirt)  -two 
grains  per  minute,  or  three  ounces  and  a  quarter  per  hour, 
or  five  poonda  per  day.  The  medimn  qnaatiqr  vna  fifteen 

K'lna  par  minute,  or  thirty-thioa  ooMoa  ia  twntv-foBr 
n.  The  quantity  exhaled  jnoreaaaa  after  meala.  oaring 
sleep,  in  dry  warm  weather,  and  by  friction,  or  wha|ie\e: 
stimulates  the  skin;  an<l  it  diminishes  when  dicesuorr  is 
impaired,  and  the  IxkIv  is  in  a  moist  atroosplipre.  These 
last-mentioned  circumstances  prove  the  sympathy  which 
subiUa  between  the  skin  and  the  internal  etgaaa.  The  skin 
must  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  aBMM  OOforini^  of  the 
body,  bat  as  an  organ,  the  healthy  condition  of  whieh  is  cf 
\  ast  importance  to  the  well  bein;;  of  the  whole  frame,  bit 
especially  of  the  stomach  and  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
with  which,  as  mucous  membranes,  it  has  the  closest  sym- 
pathy. It  also  sympathiaes  with  the  kidneys,  the  quantity 
of  dieeharge  from  wnieh  b  regulated  by  the  aetioa  of  this 
skin.  Hence  in  summer,  when  the  perspiration  fkmn  the 
skin  is  abundant,  the  secretion  from  the  kidne^a  is  leaa ;  and 
when,  in  winter,  the  secretion  from  tho  akin  IS  duBOliafae^ 
that  from  the  kidnevs  is  increased. 

ThoMBqpitationMtheehannelhjwhiEliadlB  and  oOar 
priBoiplMt  no  kogw  nioAil  in  tho  ayaMB,  are  removed  tnm 
tt.  Aoeoiding  toThenard,  it  oonrats  of  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  a  small  quantity  of  an  acid,  which  according  to  cir- 
cumstances may  be  either  the  acetic,  lactic,  or  phosphoric : 
and  some  salts,  chiefly  hydro-chloratos  of  soda  and  p  :  i  - 
Taking  the  lowest  estimate  of  Lavoisier,  the  skin  appears  to 
be  endowed  with  the  power  of  removing  fkom  the  aystem.  in 
the  apaoe  of  tvanty-fiiur  honia,  twon^  oaiMoa«r«nate ;  the 
retention  of  tiiia  hi  the  s;f  stem  is  proonotive  of  great  injurv. 
and  the  inconvenience  is  only  lessened  by  the  increased 
action  of  some  internal  organ,  which  becomes  oppressed  by 
the  double  load  thus  cast  upon  it.  Even  tho  rt^ti  ntion  of 
the  perspired  matter  cloise  to  tho  skin,  from  neglect  of 
ehatiging  the  clothes,  is  tho  source  of  xmtsf  eutaoeooadiB* 
eaaes.  partieulariy  in  spring  and  sununei^. 

The  great  vasctilarity  of  the  skin,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  vessels  of  this  part  are  influenrod  by  affections  of 
the  mind,  as  in  blushing,  when  it  becomes  red  from  more 
blood  being  sent  to  it,  and  during  fear  when  less  blood  goes  to 
it,  and  more  to  the  vicarious  organs,  as  the  kidneys,  point  out 
how  an  expoauie  to  a  eold  and  damp  atmosphere  and  how 
mental  emotiona  are  concerned  in  producing  morbid  action  of 
this  organ.  Hie  skin  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  net-work  of 
nervous  filaments,  and  the  most  extensive  organ  of  «,eii<^a- 
tion  :  in  this  way  it  enables  us  to  judge  of  heat  and  cold, 
though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  as  the  sensation  eoa> 
veyed  wiU  depend  upon  the  tempeiatura  of  the  medhua  in 
which  the  body  or  any  of  the  limba  may  hare  been  piheed 
immediately  before.  To  understand  this  doctrine,  it  is  nr- 
oessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  action  of  beat  and  coid  ob 
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Ihm  Inrnta  «7«t«m;  in  our  mpliiiatioo  oTvhiejifWirill 

•ndeavour  to  be  as  concise  as  puis-sible.  We  treat  first  of 
cold ;  in  doing  whicii  it  is  nct-essary  to  di&iin^jaish  between 
tlie  immeili.iif  jn  i:;r.i:r!/  ar^jii  of  colli  on  iliL-  Mi|^an  or  part 
with  which  it  in  brou^tu  mtu  (uiUacl,  and  the  i^comiartf 
Mtimit  depending  upon  the  organic  activity  residing  in  the 
Mrt,  or  that  tnin  of  dEsoti  vnMUy  n-^tetiom. 
xlw  primary  effBet  it  almys  the  nme,  eoniiitiof  in  <h« 
abstraction  of  heat  from  tno  part.  anrl.  thi-  rnnsnqimnt  re- 
duction of  its  temperature,  winli-  the  ititeruai  dtitilopmcnt 
of  heat  becoint  -  ijieaU  ;  ,  so  ln;it  lix' organic  life  strives  ever 
to  maintain  an  equUibnum  between  the  oonllicting  powers, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  limited  or  disturbed  in  its 
JiMltby  ■etioo.  Y*%  it  mvM  b«  iwBMiabered,  that  both  Uw 
axtMnal  and  intennl  daone  «f  flM  primary  action  of  eoM, 
as  ahn  thf  pi  riixl  in  wbicb  it  slowly  or  guddctily  «;hows 
itaelf,  and  ihc  umo,  whether  lon^^er  or  shorter,  th:iL  it  I  t^ts, 
occasion  a  variety  of  efieots,  buiii  i:i  the  part  I  j 
it  i«  applied,  and  those  more  immediately  sympathizing  with 
it.  as  well  as  in  lb*  whole  system.  The  degree  of  primary 
•ataonof  ooM  ew  nqr  in  ondlm  d^gioe*.  Ihm  the  lowM^ 
where  it  sesraly  aflbaUthetennbiUty,  to  tho  highwt,  when 
it  Titteriy  destroys  life.  This  difTcrence  of  degree  rlppcnds 
upon  the  concurrence  of  several  circumstances,  paril)  re- 
lating to  til*?  tu  ti  (it  the  cold  itAclf,  and  partly  to  ilu'  nature 
of  the  organ  ir  hlc  upon  which  the  cold  operates.  The  essen- 
tial conditions  which  must  be  here  borne  in  mind  axe,  that 
the  coBtiaual  eroLutioa  of  kubbaI  hoot  ii  doMly  connselod 
■with  thadovelopiaeot  or  exeieis*  of  animal  Ufb ;  and  that 
the  power  or  extent  of  action  uf  external  media,  having  a 
lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  animal  thoy  surround, 
depends  l-'ss  i  n  ilu-  absolute  defjreo  of  their  temperature 
than  upon  the  quantity  of  caloric  which  they  can  abstract 
in  a  given  time. 

Tm  nktiT*  pownr  and  ouiflkiiew  of  abttnetiDg  boat, 
with  whieh  difimnt  oxiBniu  media  are  owlowed.  depend 
upon  different  properties,  such  as  their  density,  conducting 
power,  oaiMtcity  for  heat,  &c.,  and  display  themselves  throui^h 
the  diversity  of  sensations  which,  at  the  same  absolute  tem- 
perature, they  occasion.  Thus,  air  at  the  temperature  uf  66'' 
Fahr.  feels  pleasant,  while  water  at  the  same  degree  feels 
somewhat  eold.  The  organ*  of  the  bo4y  «bo  diifor  in  thoir 
power  of  aurtaining  the  tame  tranperature;  henee,  in  the 
employment  of  Tapour-baths,  it  is  of  importance  to  know 
whether  the  wstery  vapour  in  to  be  breathed  or  not,  since, 
w!ii-jc  it  is  to  l)c  breathed,  the  temperature  must  be  much 
lower.   The  fallowing  table  is  given  by  1>.  Forbes  as  au  j 

Sproximation  to  what  may  be  deemed  correct  as  a  raeasuro 
sensation  in  the  eaaea  viaere  water  and  vapour  are  tuod. 


the  franenion  hasheen  midden,  a  peculiar  impression  on 

the  nervijus  system,  c-illed  a  shock.  The  ^kln  becomes 
cooler  and  paler,  the  respiration  hurried  and  irregular,  the 
iiction  of  the  kidneys  inrri;a--cs  uiid  the  hlitdiler  contracts, 
in  a  few  mumeuts  the  colour  and  warmth  return  to  tha 
skin,  and  a  glow  it  Mt»eqMeially  if  aaaisted  bv  rabhiOKtlM 
aurfiioe.  If  the  penon  noiaina  mora  than  five  or  ten  ni- 
nntea  in  the  bath,  the  glow  disappears,  and  palettes*  returns, 
which  a^^ain  ik'ivcs  plar-c,  t'l  iiii;h  less  quickly  and  perf-rt-r, 
to  a  renewed  ;jlow.  Dimuj;  ihu  uxislcnoe  of  the  primary 
action  of  the  cold,  the  bulk  of  the  whole  body,  but  especially 
of  the  more  contractile  parts,  diminishes.  Should  the  stay 
in  the  water  be  greatly  prolonged,  no  reaction  ensues,  but  ft 
generai  feeling  of  chiilinaaa  p»wraila»  with  qoick  feahie  pula^ 
oonmdaive  breathing,  erampa  of  the  limhe,  or  fidnting.  If 
the  person  quit  the  hath  after  the  few  first  initmtes,  is  in 
pruaence  he  should,  the  blood  returns  to  the  surface,  at  ouuj- 
panie<l  with  a  sensation  of  pnckiiig,  itching,  and  sometimes 
throbbing  of  the  arteries :  the  elasticity  of  the  muscles  being 
increased,  mora  animal  power  i«  hu,  aaBOmpaaiad  With  ft 


Water. 

lOtt. 

Not  bnatbwi. 

BmdlMd. 

Tepid  Bath  . 
Warm  Bath  . 
Hot  Bath 

bj  to  92° 
92  98 

08  ..  106 

96*  to  106° 
106   „  120 

120  ..  160 

90'  to  100° 
100  ,,110 

110   ..  I.IO 

As  a  full  exposition  of  the  subject  of  the  temperature 
of  ainmab  will  he  given  under  the  article  Hrat,  Airi- 
wo  nmat  refer  to  it  fbr  ftirdier  detail*,  conflning  our- 
adves  here  to  lemailr  that  the  ultimate  action  of  cold,  when 

extreme,  is  a  sedative  to  the  nervous  system,  and  altera  the 
circulation  from  external  to  internal;  and  that  moderate 
cold  continued  causes  the  same  coi  st  qiji ni  .-s  a-,  severe  cold 
of  short  duration  (See  Beaupr'  <^>ri  '"iid,  Kdinh.  1826.) 
Beat,  on  the  otherhand,  is  a  stmuil mt  Vj  the  nervous  system, 
and  alter*  the  distribution  of  the  blood  from  internal  to  ex- 
tetnaL  Taking  these  prineipks  es  oar  guide,  we  preeeed 
now  to  consider  the  different  kinds  of  baths,  and  their  action 
on  the  system  in  different  states  both  of  health  and  disease. 

First,  of  water-baths.  The  common  divisin  s  into  cold 
and  warn  i  but  various  nibdiviiioos  are  formed,  marked  by 
a  eaclain  nnge  oriempetatwro,  vhieh  ftre  dosignalad 


to 


I.  The  cold- bath,  from  40 

5.  The  cool  „  65 
9,  The  temperate  ^ 
4.  The  tepid  „  i'S 
:>  The  warm-bath  ,. 

6.  Tiio  hot-bath     „  98 
We  sliall  treat  first  of  the  cold- bath,  as  applied  to  the 

rhole  suHace  of  the  body. 
A  healthy  person  upon  entering  a  cold- bath  experiences 
i  of  eidd,  MkfmA  by  iSght  shuddering*  and  if 


65" 
75 
85 
92 
98 
112 


general  feeling  of  eiumrn 

Very  vounK  or  feeble  individuals  are  either  fneapahle  of 

bearing  the  sii  xk.  or  thn  rra-tion  is  so  slight  that  they  can- 
not endure  to  slay  in  the  liatii  Ijcvond  a  very  short  time.  If 
they  unwisi,-l>'  st.iy  rir  anj  lu-lkl  ill  tlie  bath  lon^'cr  tii.n;  une 
or  two  minutes,  the  heat  never  regains  its  proper  height, 
the  extremities  remain  contracted,  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
hpa,  nosek  &e„  are  of  *  livid  hue.  In  such  eases  eithar 
artttleial  mean*  must  be  used  to  bring  about  leaetion,  or  dm 
bath  must  be  relinquished,  as  improper  for  such  penOMt 
as  we  simll  show  at  a  future  part  ol  our  observations. 

The  phenomena  just  descrilie*!  generally  accompany  cold 
bathing;  and  it  is  clear  that  we  can  recognize  in  them 
a  series  of  three  or  even  four  distinct  actions ;  vit.,  1st 
The  shock ;  2ad,  The  eoohog  efiect ;  3rd,  The  eootrao* 
tion  or  astringent  effitet;  and,  4ih,  The  le^ustion.  Cold 
bathing  mny  be  employed,  therefore,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ensure  the  pn-doniinam  c  of  ono  action  over  any  of  the  rest, 
accordins:  to  circumstances,  where  all  are  not  desired.  Tliey 
vary  with  the  degrou  of  cold  and  Ihu  suddtsnness  of  the  ap- 
plication, as  well  as  from  the  body  being  plunged  into  ihe 
water,  oc  the  water  dashed  against  the  hody.  Where  the 
shoek«  as  is  slimulos  to  the  nervous  system,  is  desired,  the 
water  should  be  vcrv  cold,  and  where  practicable  should  bo 
dashed  against  the  body,  or,  if  the  contrar}',  the  stay  in  the 
bath  should  be  uuuuentLiry.  Tliis  mode  of  using  it  may  be 
either  general  or  local.  li  has  Iteun employed  generally,  i^e, 
the  whole  body  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water,  in  mania, 
with  ocoaaional  succms,  and  in  the  early  stage  (A  the  oom> 
men  continued  fewr  (under  eertain  regulations,  for  whieh 
see  Currio's Medical  Reporlt),  sometimes  with  grcatanooess, 
cutting  short  the  train  of  morbid  actions  which  eonstitute 
the  fever.  It  has  been  employeil  also  in  ncrtous  affections, 
accompanied  with  a  convulsive  action,  or  deficient  Sclion  of 
the  muscular  system,  as  in  hysteria,  in  lock  jaw  (sec  Pupcr 
by  Or.  Wright,  Lotutw  Medical  Obtervatiptu  and  inquiries, 
vol.  vi.  p.  143) :  in  some  eases  of  obstinate  eonstipatioo^ 
dashing  cold  water  on  the  person,  or  the  oold  bath 
quently  repeated,  has  been  of  great  service. 

It  nmulaling  cRect  is  sometimes  best  prtx-ured  by  a 
local  application,  in  the  form  of  a  stream  of  water  falling  on 
the  head,  from  a  considerable  height.  The  simplest  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  eommoo  practioe  of  sprinkling  the  face 
with  cold  water  in  caao  of  a  tendeney  to  iUnt ;  and  in  many 
diseases  of  the  most  dangerous  eharaeter.  it  ia  a  remedy 
superior  to  any  other.  It  is  called  the  eotd  dash,  or  dbuede, 
or  J'luse,  and  is  beneficially  employed  in  fever,  particulariy 
when  the  brain  continues  the  seat  of  inorduiato  action  of 
the  blood-vessels,  after  depletion  has  been  carried  as  far  aft 
prudence  will  allow.  (See  the  instructive  ease  of  Dr.  Dill 
in  Dr.  Soothwood  Smith's  lIualMe  cn  Fiw,f.  396.)  It  re^ 
quires  to  be  used  with  the  gnataat  cautioii.  Also  in  tho 
state  of  stupor  or  coma  which  occurs  in  the  laat  stage  of 
hydrocephaluit  o/  u/ux,  or  water  in  the  brain,  it  often  succeed* 
in  rescuing  the  patient  from  imminent  (lan^zcr.  (See  .\ber- 
crombie  On  DistateM  qf  the  Brain,  first  e ' 
Its  Utility  as  well  known  in  the  Ea^t  in 
soldiers  from  their  stupor  so  eflectuolly  to  onahlc  their  V> 
rise  up  and  appear  immediately  on  parade,  in  the  mcna- 
choly  and  mania  which  overtake  habitual  dnmkards  it  is  of 
^  r  it  I  l!icacy,  and  also  incasesof  lossof  ner^'ous  power  from 
excessive  mental  exertion.  In  apopleetic  stupor  it  has  ah»o 

amfikgreo*  In  the  sinking  stage 
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of  croup,  whon  all  other  remedies  hare  fhfled,  floMtflbikm 

has  soiiiciime'i  resUirfrl  the  functions  of  lift?  to  new  action. 

The  cooling  <>r  ret  risremtinpy  effect  of  coUl  hathinff  is  mo»t 
Asflifed  in  diseases  where  the  animal  lieat  rises  above  the 
proper  standud,  as  in  fevers,  both  continued  and  eruptn  e, 
especially  wallet  ftvw;  abo  in  aoroe  local  inflammations, 
partieul  irly  of  the  brain.  For  the  prinoiplfla  which  abould 
regulate  our  praciice  in  this  application  we  must  refer  to  Dr. 
Currie  and  other  writer^,  only  rcmarkin<T  that  in  the  hot  and 
IMtleu  atMe  of  scarlet  fever,  when  the  heat  is  cteadily  above 
the  natuuttudud,  the  skin  hot  and  dry.  and  neither  sleep 
nor  penpiiatioin  can  be  proeufed.  a  pluo^  into  eoM  ^atet 
wilt  be  nUowed  bjr  badu  to  tiie  relief  and  eftan  neonrj  of 
the  patient.  (See  Bntcmaii  On  Cularumu  Dueaut,  edit. 
1 p.  I'iO.)  In  applying  cold  locally,  as  in  inftammation 
of  the  brain,  one  rule  is  of  the  utmost  imiwrtance  to  be  ob- 
Ber\'ed.  vix.,  that  the  application  of  tho  i  oUI  shall  be  continu- 
OUt;  therefore  a  aecond  set  of  cold  cloths  or  bags  of  ice  should 
be  applied  before  the  fDimier  has  become  warm.  This  plan, 
espc  eially  pursued  durinf^  the  night,  along  with  judicious 
internal  treatment,  will  save  many  children  from  perishing 
under  till!  most  insidious  and  {%tal  disease  of  childhood- 
water  m  the  brain. 

The  cases  already  mentioned,  are  mostly  acute  diseases, 
where  tite  ooM  aftuion  is  employed  to  avert  an  imminent 
but  tempoiaiy  dangir.  It  is  generalW  in  ehtooic  dieeaaee 
(hat  the  edd  hathii  employed  Ibr  k leafrth of  ihno,  tad 

in  these  it  is  rhielly  the  sf^-ondary  offer!,  the  <^\ow  or  roae- 
tioii,  which  is  desired.  The  rules  to  be  obser%-i"d  m  order  to 
obtain  this  effect  arc  founded  ujion  the  strensfth,  which  is 
IteneraUy  tnforredfrom  the  a<^e,  of  the  individual.  The  de- 
greeof  reaction  is.  for  the  most  part,  dependent upoll the  cold- 
ness of  the  water  and  the  length  of  time  the  person  lemains 
ti  the  batfi.  Very  cold  water,  in  which  the  person  remains 
;ut  a  short  time,  will,  in  general,  produce  a  greater  degree 
of  re-action  than  a  more  moderate  temperature  in  which  he 
remains  longer.  But  here  everything  depends  upon  the 
general  power  of  the  individual,  the  state  of  the  system, 
especially  of-  the  skin  at  the  moment  of  Immersion,  and  tiie 
natarc  uf  thi.*  bath,  according  as  it  is  fkesh  or  lalt  water,  and 
also  the  season  of  the  year.  As  the  immersion  of  ittfhnts  and 
youHK  elnidren  in  tubs  of  water  must  be  considered  ^  hath- 
ir.L',  we  deem  it  ii«cessary  here  to  explain  the  principles 
upon  «  hich  the  tcmperatuie  of  the  bath  Ibr  tlu-iu  should  be 
regulated,  especially  durin<r  winter.  Tho  experiments  of 
Dr.  Edwards  (see  Edwards  On  the  Jn/tuenre  of  Physical 
Agents  on  Life,  London,  1  (i32)  bnve  proved  that  *  the  ^wer 
ot'pruducin^  heat  in  warm -blooded  anrnialsia  ol  ittmintintm 
at  birth,  anrl  itvri'a.<:t^<;  f  ucm-sivfh/  to  adult  a^r.'  It  is  clear', 
therefore,  that  water  ot  a  hi<;her  temperature  than  what  ieeU 
eool  to  the  hand  of  the  nurse  should  bo  used,  particularly  in 
winter,  when  the  power  of  regaining  a  proper  degree  o{  heat 
«  neoessarily  less.  The  attempt  to  hatden  ehildten  by  ex- 
posure to  too  great  a  degree  of  rold  is  of  the  most  injurious 
nature ;  it  either  produces  acute  disease  of  tho  lungs,  which 
are  then  very  sen5il)ie  to  external  impressions,  or  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs,  leading  to  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  scrofula,  water  in  the  brain,  or,  if  they  surrivo  a 
few  years,  to  early  eonsuraption.  Delicate  and  feeble  per- 
sons of  alt  ages  require  a  higher  temperature  of  ^  hath, 
and  a  shorter  stay  in  it  than  others.  If  the  re-action 
doys  not  speedily  iakw  place,  means  must  be  employed  to 
ensure  its  so  doing,  or  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  must  be 
abandoned.  A  tepid  or  temperate  bath  may  be  used  in  the 
early  treatment  of  feeble  persons,  and  the  cold  bath  gradu- 
ftUy  substituted  for  it,  or  a  glass  of  wine,  or,  what  it  Ikr 
preferable,  strong  eoflbe  or  choeolate  may  be  taken  before 
;'nterin'_'  the  hrith.  Where  tlic  arrangements  are  such  as  f  > 
» Jiuil  ol  it,  a  brief  stay  in  a  warm  bath  before  goiuj;  mto  the 
rold  ha(»  a  good  effect.  Nor,  in  coneral,  is  d  inner  to  be  ap 
preheiiaed  from  such  a  proceeding.  Tliough  m  most  cases 
moderate  exereiae  Is  advantageous  More  bathing,  unless 
the  person  has  an  opportunity  of  springing  out  of  bed  into 
the  bath,  stilt  he  should  never  think  of  undressing  and 
goiiitr  into  the  water  when  fatiij-ued,  or  when  tho  skin  is 
co\eri'<i  with  pcrspiratic  ii.  It  i>  a  u'Odd  rub  lo  wel  the  head 
het ore  takiiiLT  the  plunt'e.  For  a  person  in  good  health, 
early  in  the  morning  is  the  best  Uine  to  bathe ;  for  one  more 
delicate,  from  two  to  three  hours  af\er  breakfast  is  preferable ; 
but  no  one  should  bathe  immediately  after  a  ftiU  meal,  par- 
ticularly if  there  be  a  tendency  of  blood  to  the  liead,  and  a 
disposition  to  apoplexy. 
Exercise  while  in  tite  bath,  such  as  friction  of  the  limbs 


atid  ehest,  or  fwiramhig,  it  advisable,  but  not  even  ttds  eaa 

prevent  evil  consequences  if  the  bather  remain  too  .ong  iti  the 
water.  To  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  cramps  and  tMnvul- 
sive  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  from  tlie  blood  !?•  mg 
pent  up  in  the  large  internal  vessels,  which  may  occur  wbik 
the  person  is  in  the  water,  the  foundation  nay  be  laid  fnt 
future  internal  disease  if  the  blood  do  not  aoon  iwvisit  the 
snrfroe,  dther  from  the  natural  powers  of  re-action,  or  ftoa 
fKction  with  coarse  dry  cloths.  Friction  should  follow  tht 
use  of  the  bath  in  most  iiisitanceis,  except  where  the  bath  has 
been  in  the  sea,  in  which  case  the  salt  particles,  if  aBowsd 
to  remain  in  eontaot  with  tiie  skin,  stimulate  it  more. 

The  easea  of  disease  for  which  eold  iMthing  n  a  T^oalilt 
remedy  are,  morbidly  increased  irritability  and  aensibibty, 
accompanied  with  general  debility.  If  the  sensibility  be 
extremely  high,  it  is  best  to  bepin  with  the  tepid  or  < 
bath,  anil  pass  gradually  to  the  eold.  Where  thens  ts  a 
tendency  to  colds  and  rheumatiras,  the  cold  bath  is  an 
cellent  preventive ;  for  this  puraoaa  it  should  bo  used  con- 
tinnally  throughout  the  year,  andthoohMtalkonld  be  sponged 
with  cold  water,  or  vinegar  and  water  may  be  substituted  in 
winter,  when  there  are  not  facilities  for  using  the  eomplete 
bath.  Before  beginning  this  practice,  careful  investi<ratjoa 
of  the  state  of  the  raucous  membranes  uf  the  chest  and  in- 
testinal canal  should  be  made,  as  it  will  eoflniiily  psoie 
hurtAil  where  ehnoie  indammation  of  these  orgnna  twit  is 
If  tnbatcdea  ate  autpectod  to  cstnt  in  the  lungs,  cold  boAing 

shouM  be  dispensed  with.  Though  cold  hathinfr  is  vtrt 
useful  in  a  tendency  to  scrofulous  diseaaea,  it  is  verv  hurt- 
ful when  these  are  reaU^diOvrioped, tbongk tepid  aadvani 
bathing  are  allawabie. 

Where  the  increattd  inllaUli^  ahows  itself  in  the  mental 
functions  or  in  the  unaenlar  ayattoif  at  in  hvpochondnash 
or  hvsteria,  eold  bathing  is  very  umIiiI  ;  ana  especially  is 
the  hypochondriasis  of  literary  persons,  accompaniL-<i  with  ; 
disposition  to  indigestion,  and  a  dry  harsh  skin.  In  actu j. 
indigestion,  especially  if  complicated  with  sul>-acutf  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  »loinach  or  intes- 
tines, cold  bathing  is  veiy  injurious. 

In  oaiea  of  torpor  and  hm  of  powert  eold  bathing  it  «C 
mtieh  serriEe;  in  a  relaxed  state  of  the  akin,  subjer«  to  ds- 
bilitating  perspirations,  it  is  often  the  most  effectual 
remedy  :  in  weakness  of  the  limbs,  or  of  any  member,  and 
after  sprains  or  paralysis,  the  local  cold  hath  is  rery  tiseful. 
The  astringent  as  well  as  tonic  effect  of  the  cold  bath  is 
employed  to  prevent  the  prola  psus  or  dcseent  of  diJIbieQt 
parts:  hence,  in  a  tendency  to  hernia  (or  even  when  it  has 
occurred,  ice  laid  upon  tho  tumor,  and  frequently  renewed, 
has  restored  the  Viowel  to  its  place,  or  at  least  wanled  off  the 
inflammation  till  other  meams  could  be  tned) ;  in  loss  <d 
power  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  or  of  the  contractile  power 
of  the  bbuider,  pumping  cold  water  on  the  ba<^  ia  ^vf 
useful ;  but  it  should  be  used  only  for  a  minute  at  a  tina 
In  chronic  hnmonbageti  ooU  applied  loeally  or  geneaUy 
has  a  good  effect. 

The  cold  bath,  like  every  other  powerful  ajjent.  when  im- 
properly used,  is  capable  of  producing  much  mu»cbiet;  in 
some  states  of  tho  system  it  muiit  be  carefully  avoided.  Ia 
infanojr  and  veer  auTanced  age  it  is  leas  admissible  than  at 
other  timea,  and  even  quite  improper  if  the  debility  be  great 
II  is  inadmissible  durin;;,  or  immediately  Wforc,  certain 
fondituins  of  the  fe<nale  system  :  also  when  thero  is  conges- 
tion of  blood  in  the  veais  or  internal  or^ns :  henc«  it  i« 
not  suited  to  cbbrosis.  In  any  organic  affection  of  tiie 
heart,  or  aneurism,  it  is  altogether  improper. 

Of  the  eold  shower-bath  and  douche  we  shall  only  obsene 
Ime,  Aat  their  effects  are  more  speedy,  and  extend  more  to 
the  internal  or;.'ans  :  c»in>cquently  they  are  only  to  l>e  used 
for  a  very  short  time,  \vhene\er  recourse  is  had  to  tbem. 
A  [:lovv  of  the  suriace  is  sixmer  felt  after  the  shower 
than  the  common  bath;  and  as  soon  as  tliis  i>  ^lerccived 
the  person  should  withdraw  himself  from  the  stream.  If 
the  doocbe  falls  upon  the  head,  it  produoea  almeat  in> 
stantaneottt  and  moat  powerful  effects.  If  ita  nae  he  pro- 
longe<I,  it  quickly  lowers,  then  destroys,  the  &ensibihtv, 
induces  fatntines,  and  places  the  patient  in  the  most  imiui* 
nent  dan^or.  Medical  su;)<;rintendence  is  tfaeiefillEe  f|ai|niicd 
through  every  sta^o  of  its  employment 

When  the  body  la  aonoonded  by  media  of  a  temperatoie 
in  someeaaea  lower*  and  in  some  higher  than  its  own,  it  t«- 
enrea  calorie,  instead  of  parting;  with  it.  The  dtlforenee  of 
density  and  humidity  t!w  ■  i  sc  of  n>cvning  it  ftDm 
some  media  w]»ch  are  of  a  lower  temperature  than  ita  owi^ 
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as  well  lis  from  most  which  arc  higher.  Tlii^  1r  |i  'nds  upon 
the  cupw.-ilv  fur  calorie,  aud  iIm  conducting  power  of  tliti 
surrounding  medium.  Thus,  dry  air  at  70'  Fahr.  will  impart 
bmU  to  the  bodjTt  while  water  at  92°  will  abstract  it.  though 
WrtM  at  xnj  Jnapart  heat.  The  tepid  bath,  thsNftire, 
Iwuig  10  clow  upon  the  limit  of  abttracting  or  impaitinf; 
biMt,  cannot  exeteise  a  very  powerfVil  effect  upon  the  func- 
tion I'f  tlio  (Icvclupniont  of  :iri;r;i!  heat;  neither  does  it 
much  uSect  ih*}  circulation,  wtimli  u  rather  retanU  than 
quickens ;  but  its  influence  is  mostly  confined  to  the  sldn, 
whieh  it  dnuues.  soileos,  and  randen  more  fit  to  oxoeuto 
it«  duties.  ThecasesinwbiditbutqHd  bathittobepra* 
ferred  to  that  of  a  different  temperature,  are  those  of  a  febrile 
character  joined  to  an  irritability  of  the  skin,  which  is  irene- 
rall}  dry  and  harsh;  some  culaneous  diseases,  where,  by 
friction,  tlie  scales  are  removtKl  und  a  new  surruce  presented; 
and,  lastly,  as  preparatory  to  the  cold  bath  m  delicate  per- 
wup  or  for  tboie  vhois  paouUaritiea  of  system  randar  Imb 
unablaloboara  warmbathofahightempemtaM.  Itliof 
much  use  in  the  form  of  tepid  sponging  of  the  surface  in  the 
advanctsd  sta^e  ol  fcvur^.  aud  in  convalescence  from  acute 
diseases.  In  tins  case  vinegar  it  oikon  addad  to  tha  watir 
with  increased  good  effect. 

The  primary  effect  of  the  applieation  to  the  vurface  of  tho 
bodj  of  watar  of  a  tampatataie  Tarjing  firom  93°  to  98°,  is, 
fa  eoniaquenee  of  tba  eommnniflatian  w^mnOlh,  die  aane 
as  that  of  dry  heat,  vis.,  a  stimulating,  enlivening,  mid 
fcxpandiu};  eflect.  Hence  there  is  u  quickening  of  the  cir- 
culation and  respiration,  as  well  as  the  direction  nf  a  i^reater 
quantity  of  tluid  to  the  surfece.  manifested  by  the  swelhng 
aad  redness  of  the  part  There  results  also  a  fner  and 
noie  Uvaty  aotkm  of  tba  muaeular  aysmn,  and  inenMad 
sennbOity  and  aotivitjr  of  ttw  namma  ijitem.  Dimteiihad 
exhalation  from  the  skin  takes  ])lafc,  while  a  greatly  in- 
creased absorption  (H'cura;  the  exhalation  from  th«  Inni^s. 
howeser,  is  mcreascd.  An  increa:<  1  :,-.«antity  of  heat  is 
thus  introduced  into  the  system,  &lt  first  in  the  superficial, 
but  afterwards  in  tbe  most  internal  parts  of  the  body. 

Hm  aaoondaqr  «r  nitimata  aflMt  ii  aomawhat  oilbi«nt. 
Hm  iaeraaaed  aetian  of  tba  artariafl  gradually  anbridaa,  tba 
pulse  bcfomes  fuller  and  slower,  an  1  the  ^rrntrst  quantity 
of  tbe  bli;od  Iodides  iu  the  veins,  jiuj  tJcuiariy  la  the  great 
Tenous  centres,  such  as  the  vena  porta  and  the  liver,  which 
it  stimulates  to  increased  secretion  of  bile.  CkK-respondiag 
changes  occur  in  all  tba  other  organs ;  and  if  tbe  application 
of  tba  vanath  baaonlianad  iar  a  koser  time,  tba  iwriimmi 
tnatfty  and  daalidty  of  iSw  mnselaa  disappear,  and  a  ««ma 
of  fatigue,  with  atony,  and  i  Ujiirlency  to  sleep,  succeeds. 

Tiie  final  result  of  the  ucuoii  iuhI  re-actton  is  nn  aug- 
mented secretion  from  the  skin,  and  u  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  unne,  and  of  the  secretion  from  the  mucous  surfaces. 

The  warm  bath  may  be  employed  to  effect  two  opposite 
«inda»  to  aiimnlate,  or  mm  and  aootha.  It  aflaompUsMa  tba 
fltit  iHwn  iti  temperatora  n  bigh  (9tP),  and  It*  uw  it  eon* 
ftnod  to  five  r  ti-n  minutes  :  tho  second  when  it  is  about 
93",  and  contmued  lor  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour. 
Kmpioyed  in  this  last  way,  Marcanl  found  that  it  always 
dimiitisheil  the  velocity  of  the  circulation,  and  that  the 
longar  the  bath  was  continued  the  slower  tho  pulta  be* 
cama;  afaw,tb«t  tba  moiutba  pulsadafnladftania  Mata 
of  hedtb,  tba  mora  it  iadinuniabod  by  fba  warn  batb.  Tba 
bath  may  even  be  prolonged  till  it  induce  fainting  and  other 
consequences  of  a  depressed  circulation.  Short  of  actual 
fainUng  It  may  be  beneficially  employed  to  produce  frreat 
relaxation  <;f  the  muscular  system,  so  as  tu  enable  disloca- 
tions or  hernia-s  to  ba  aiore  easily  reduced.  The  state  of  re- 
laxation bordonng  upon  fainting  is  very  favouiable  to  the 
process  of  absorption ;  it  may,  thereifare,  be  adtantegeoosly 
employed  in  dropsy  arising  from  weakness  of  the  absorbents. 
As  the  warm  bath  has  pe nerally  tho  effect  of  f»qnaHE)ng  tbe 
circulation,  and  relieving  internal  congestion,  it  is  much  re- 
sorted to  as  a  remedy  in  spasmodic  and  convulsive  diseases; 
bat  here  the  utmost  caution  and  discrimination  an  aaeaamy. 
If  the  spasmodic  acUona  laittlt  from  an  inflammatorf  atato 
of  any  of  the  nervous  centres,  more  harm  than  good  will  ba 
done  by  a  bath.  Tlip  inthunmatory  condition  must  first  be 
removed  or  greatly  lesseneti  by  bleeding,  pur<;utives,  and 
other  appropriate  means,  before  the  bath  can  b«'  safely  used. 
TboM  eantiona  do  not  so  strictly  apply  to  the  convulsive  ex- 
eitamont  wbi^  often  precedes  the  eruption  of  small-pox,  or 
even  measles,  which  is  often  greatly  reUeved  by  the  warm 
bath,  which  may  also  be  repeated  during  the  early  stages  of 
lha  ■■fUao,  iSaa  1Iimm4  Ottt  dw  Jiiw,  Hanonri 


1793,  or  Duncan's  3fi»tf.  Comm.  2nd  Decade,  pnil  x.  p.  15:?.) 
'I'he  convulsions  of  infants  during  teething  arc  almust  in- 
variably atierai)tetl  to  be  removed  by  the  warm  bath,  but  in 
many  instances  more  harm  than  good  is  done.  Tbe  eon* 
dition  of  the  brain  must  bo  oarafbUy  inqnirad  into  by  tba 
mediaal  allandant,  and  the  state  of  the  gums  investigated 
before  tbw  measure  should  be  hod  recourse  to.  If  there  be 
congestion  of  blood  in  the  brain  iliis  mil  l  o  n  moved  before 
any  good  can  result  from  a  bath,  and  alter  its  rt:uiuval  the 
con\'ulsive  actions  will  generally  subside.  Tbe  same  good 
effect  will  follow  free  aeariflcation  of  tba  gums,  if  a  tootb  ba 
preparing  to  protrude.  [8«a  AirriaPAairootcs.]  Evas, 
when  the  bath  is  properly  appUed,  the  good  which  might  ha 
derived  from  it  is  often  frustrated  by  inattention  or  ii^mio 
rancc.  The  bath  is  prepared  at  random,  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  never  suthciently  regarded.  If  above  ^6°  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  injurious. 

During  the  aualonoa  of  all  aotiva  iaflammatioo,  at  iriiafe- 
ever  age,  tba  warm  bath  may  be  pronoonead  an  vmtt  n«K 
sure;  and  even  after  the  acuteness  mayh.nvo  been  reduced 
by  active  antiphlogistic  means,  the  warm  batli  is  a  doubtful 
remedy,  if  we  except  .i  v»  l  y  few  cases.  Of  these,  intlam- 
Riation  of  the  peritunaoum  is  the  best  marked  exception ; 
but  even  here  the  bath  is  a  very  secondary  means  towards 
lowering  the  actkii  of  tba  ^ttam,  tbougb  it  mav  auirt  the 
flow  of  Mood  from  leaeb  Mtn,  and  maybe  oootiimed  tiU  • 
tendency  to  faint  show  itself. 

In  acute  rheumatism,  after  venesection,  the  warm  bath 
may  perhaps  be  eniploye<l,  if  v\e  can  ensure  its  being  fol- 
lowed by  copious  (lenpiration.  For  tlu»  purpose  the  patient 
should  have  tho  bath  close  to  bis  bed,  remain  in  it  for  half 
or  tbiee^uartera  of  an  hour,  be  well  rubbed  with  wrm 
dannel  elotbi,  replaead  in  bad  between  warm  blanketa,  take 
diaphoretic  n^pflv  incn.  and  drink  bland,  warm  ttuids,  such  as 

!;rucl  or  weak  tea.  and  maintain  the  perspiration  for  twenty 
bur  or  fbrty-eigbt  hours. 

In  a  disiwsition  to  gout  or  rheumatism  the  warm  bath  is 
more  proper  than  when  a  paroxysm  of  these  diseases  occurs. 
In  aueb  oaiM  tbe  natund  warm  batba  are  pretarable :  thoae 
of  tbe  Qneen'a  Vetb,  or  Croat  Batb  at  Batb,  tbe  tompemtura 
of  which  is  from  94°  to  ^r.**,  are  well  calrnlatcd  for  such  cases. 

In  few  chronic  intlanimutury  disp.isos  are  warm  bath-s  al- 
lowable, if  WQ  except  some  of  those  of  the  difrcstivc  orLZans, 
especially  sub-acute  inflammation  of  tho  mucous  raetnbrane 
of  the  itomaob  and  inleatinoa.  Indigestion  is  often  the  most 
common  ayuipliiwi  acBflmipaiiying  tbia  atate.  and  it  is  almoat 
always  benefited  by  a  course  of  warn  or  tepid  batbing. 

The  other  states  to  which  warm  bathing:  is  unsuited  are 
great  general  torpT,  but  especially  of  the  skin;  also  when 
there  is  a  tendency  to  profuse  secretion  from  the  skin  ;  when 
there  i<i  great  plethora  or  fulness  of  the  vascular  system, 
especially  of  tfie  veuia;  in  tendency  to  active  hsroorrhage ; 
in  aneurism,  or  any  disease  of  the  baart;  al«o  in  caaea  oif  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy:  lastly,  in  extreme  atony,  or  eieoa> 
sive  irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  very  extreme 
cases  of  derangement  of  the  nervous  system  the  warm  bath 
is  unfit;  in  more  moderate  derangements  of  it,  a  more  ap- 
plicable or  useful  remedy  cannot  tw  found.  In  cases  of  ner- 
vous exhaustion  from  intenaa  literary  employment,  or 
oOdal  or  parlianMitar^r dttiiai»  tte  warn  batb  iaof  peat 
mure  partieolarly  wben,  in  addttkm  to  tbe  warm 
bath,  the  cold  douche  is  employed,  dtrectr  '  ![  ri  the  head 
for  a  few  seconds,  while  the  piitient  i-*  in  tlie  ii.iiii.  In  the 
milder  cases  of  nuinia  it  has  tieen  fiiund  of  threat  use. 

In  cases  of  contractions  of  the  joints  from  rheumatic  or 
gouty  inflammation,  the  warm  bath,  or,  whst  is  better,  the 
local  vapour  batb,  is  of  senrioe  in  restoring  tbe  flexibility  of 
tbe  limb. 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  warm  bath  is  much 
more  serviceable  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  disease,  con 
stitutional  or  accidental,  or  in  c  inval  -  i  r  i-.  than  in  any 
other  circumstances.  It  is  therefore  rather  to  be  considered 
as  a  preventive  than  remedial  measure.  But  its  value  in 
this  point  of  view  is  very  great  j  and  it  ia  to  be  regretted 
that  it  is  not  sufficiently  appreeiated  and  used,  tt  is  «t- 
ceedinjzly  beneficial  as  a  iin  aiisof  allaying  the  irritation  of 
the  vascular  syslfui,  which  ocrnrs  in  young  persons  dis- 
posed to  consumption,  when  the  riiscase  is  besiii  iiin'^'  slowly 
to  impair  the  integrity  and  beailhluliiess  of  tho  lungs  or 
other  important  organs.  To  prevent  the  development  of 
the  morbid  deposit  in  tho  lungs  is  of  infinite  importance; 
and  this  will  be  best  accomplished  by  keeping  up  a  mora 
vigonMuaeliinef  A*  •kin.  Tbe  bath  most  be  TCrseversd 
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in  for  a  length  of  time.  Pr  jp^r  bathjog-nxiixih  should  txi»t 
in  every  well-ooi)«.tructcd  house ;  but  as  this  is  rarely  the 
case  in  thU  country,  a  go<Kl  substitute  may  be  obtained  by 
using  some  of  the  rectutly-invented  bathing-machines, 
which  roinbine  fiicilities  for  uaing  til*  di&NDt  kinds  of  bath 
in  tho  same  apparatus.  Tho  belt  ulinsh  w*  ham  teeb  is 
that  made  by  Read.  Repent  Circus,  which  pn«'.p?=;r'!  an 
apparatus  for  applying  the  douche  while  in  th*  wikrm  l  aib, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  cold,  a  shower,  a  warm,  a  I  ur  hi',  or  | 
s  vapour-bath,  it  is  therefore  called  7%e  Vnivertal  Bath. 
Bi^  ihould  be  atteeliad  to  all  l«g»  manu&etories.  as  a 
refreshment  for  the  workmen,  to  eiiniie  ahinllllliw.  and  M 
a  means  of  warding  off  many  diwaiei:  in  leail«rakt, 
painters'  and  plumbers"  establishments,  they  would  pro- 
tect the  men  from  painters  rholic ;  and  in  other  establish- 
mntl,  thejF  would  preserve  the  workmen  from  many  cu- 
taneoM  ditetMS.  *  A  multitude  of  cbroino  inftammations 
«f  tke  akin  are  produced  by  uncleanliness.  or  other  agents, 
which  directly  irritate  the  skin;  and  K  ii  to  the  WWaX 
of  cleanliness  in  tlie  inferior  classes  that  WiUas  attri- 
butes the  frequency  of  cutaneous  li^r  vncs  in  London.  In 
France,  advantaj^es  are  phiced  wivhin  the  reach  of  the  p<x)r 
to  which  the  rich  alone  aspire  in  other  countnes.  The  num- 
ber of  BcatuiUNia  baths  which  are  given  at  the  hospitals  of 
St.  Lottti  and  La  Chants  ii  truly  prodigious :  in  1622  it 
cm  minted  to  127,7^  for  the  out-pattents  only  of  the  hoam* 
tal  oi  St.  Louis.  (Raver  On  Di«m»et  o/tkg  8km.)  Why 
some  portior  ef  the  fun  l  ^  i  f  -i  itaU  and  dispensaries  in 
London,  and  tther  large  towns,  should  not  be  applied  in  a 
abnilar  way,  we  can  itee  no  good  objection.  There  is  as 
much  philanthnpiy  and  benevolenoe  in  preventing  disease 
aa  hi  eBr'VR  it 

A  partial  warm  bath,  such  as  tho  foot-bath,  is  of  much 
service  n  warding  off  many  complaints.  After  getting  the 
feet  wcl.  j  luii^^ini;  thcin  into  warm  water  will  oilen  prevent 
any  ill  consequences ;  and  even  when  the  first  chill  and 
•Hght  shivering!*  which  usher  in  colds,  fevers,  and  other 
iniuunatoir  eomplainis,  have  been  Mt,  the  diseaae  may 
be  ent  short  by  tbe  use  of  e  Ibot-heth.  eantinued  tiD  fiee 
Mcniration  occurs  Tn  inflammatory  diseaios  where  the 
head  and  throai  »ift;  much  aftVcted,  llie  employment  of  a 
Ibot  bath,  at  a  later  period,  often  gives  great  i  tl.t  f,  L  \ 
causing  a  revulaioa  uf  tbe  blood  from  the  upper  to  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  body. 

Water  of  a  tempeiatave  fimn  99°  to  the  highest  whioh 
can  be  endured,  fs  tamed  the  hot<beth.  When  a  person  in 
h-iMlth  enters  such  a  bath,  it  greatly  excites  the  ner^'oussys- 
Ujiii,  and,  thr(>u^;h  that,  the  iieart  and  arteries  ;  causes  heat 
and  constrii-tion  of  tlie  skm,  with  dibturbance  j!  ihi'  mternal 
organs  generally,  but  especially  those  of  secretion.  This 
State  of  uneasiness  is  lessened  by  tho  breaking  out  of 
pers|iiratiBn«  which  is  subeeeded  by  great  langoor,  torpor, 
and  dispodthm  to  sleep.  In  each  a  bath  littla  absorption 
takes  place  through  the  skin,  and  the  body  is  found  to 
have  lost  wei>;ht.  The  hoi-buth  is  a  powerful  stimulant, 
and  can  never  be  used  by  persons  in  a  state  of  health. 
The  same  cautions  which  were  stated  under  the  bead 
flf  the  vann-bath  apply  to  it  in  a  greater  degri'c.  Tbe 
Ibw  cases  to  which  it  is  suited  are  chronie  sActisns  of 
the  nervous  system,  such  as  paralysis,  when  all  vaseular 
fulness  of  the  br;iin  or  spinal  chord  has  been  removed. 
The  waters  of  the  King's  bath  at  Bath,  and  some  of  the 
hot-baths  on  the  continent,  are  very  beneficially  employed 
in  such  cases;  but  careful  discsrimination  must  be  made 
to  suit  the  temperature  to  the  degree  of  ssnrihOity  remain- 
ing in  tbe  paralysed  part  Where  the  power  of  notion 
is  lost,  the  sensation  is  sometimes  inereaaed.  Here  the 
hot-bath  would  be  very  hurtful.  On  the  riVxr  lian  l  tho 
sen&ation  may  be  lo»t,  while  the  power  oi  inulion  u  inauis. 
Here  equal  care  must  be  obsonod  not  to  use  too  hi^rh  a 
temperature.  Ery thorns,  si^peiss,  mortifioation,  or  death 
mav  follow  the  use  of  toe  high  a  tampeiatnm  «r  a  stoy  too 
prolonged  even  in  a  proper  temperature. 

Sudden  retrocession  or  repulsion  of  some  entaneons  or 
eruptiv  e  diseases  is  reMeved  by  the  use  of  a  hot-bath  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  eruption  often  ooiuing  out  favourably  after 
it.  Soma  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  in  which  great  thick- 
ening or  torpor  of  the  skin  existik  are  benefited  by  the  hot- 
hsth. 

Vapctir-baths  are  either  natural  or  artificiaL  Several 

natuial  vapour-baths  exist  m  the  Neapolitan  States,  in 
Sw!tzcrian«i  i^teffei  -  in  t'::  j  country  of  the  Grison-i,  ^k  I  m 
Ischis.  The  artifiiial  vapour-baths  are  much  in  use  in  ths 


East  and  in  Russia,  where  they  are  public,  or  intended  for 
several  ]>ersons  to  use  at  luc  nae  time  :  and  occasionally  in 
liritaia,  where  they  arc  always  soliuiry  or  for  a  sing^le  indi- 
vidual. The  Russian  baths  are  dcicribci]  m  LyaU's  'Qha 
reefer  iff  du  Jtuuiaiu,  p.  118— Ihe  baihin^^nom 
eontaina  tiers  of  henehee,  like  an  ampiddieatre^  lb«  eeeto 
nearest  tbe  bottom  being  the  coolest,  those  higher  up  hotter. 
The  temperature  varies  from  112**  to  224°.  Persons  com- 
mcnrmrr  ilie  ube  of  such  bath->  tl;r-  lir.ser  si;.it--, 

ascend  as  they  become  accustomed  to  tiiem.  While  ex- 
posed to  the  vapour,  the  body  is  washed  or  rubbeil  with  soe^ 
or  btan,  and  beaten  with  fieeh  biroh-twigs.  The  bend  is 
soROondedwittt  a  eeU  ebth.  or  oold  water  is  dashed  ov«r 
the  head.  When  the  person  does  not  wish  to  hrer.ihe  the 
heated  vapour,  a  sponge  which  haji  been  di;ipe<i  in  coid 
water  is  hold  to  tlio  mouth  and  no*.  '.  On  fir-i  emploMng 
tlie  vapour-bath,  the  .person  usually  remainis  about  fiA«en 
minutes,  but  afterwards  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  at 
Pfeffers  tbe  temparatnieof  vhhih  iaeoly  MW^snmntimea  to. 
eight,  ten  or  suElsen  hoars.  Alter  eonung  ent  of  thn  hath, 
the  bather  poes  into  a  room  lie  ite  1  with  dry  air,  where  he  is 
rubbed,  puts  on  a  flannel  dress,  and  then  reposes  upon  aooiteh 
for  some  time,  where  ho  may  drink  warn  drinks  to  praiHto 
the  perspiration. 

*  As  soon,'  says  Dr.  B.  D.  Clarke,  '  as  the  inhaMtantoef 
these  northern  nations  have  endured  the  high  temperature 
of  their  vapour-baths,  which  is  so  great  that  Rnplishm«i 
would  ru  t  (  il  l  Mi\e  it  possible  to  exist  an  instant  in  them, 
they  stand  naktd,  covered  with  profuse  persiMration,  ooo4u>g 
themselves  in  the  open  air.  In  summer  they  plunge  into 
eold  water,  and  in  winter  they  roll  about  in  the  saow*  vith> 
out  sustaining  injury,  or  even  catching  ooM.  Wbss  the 
Russians  leave  a  bath  of  this  kind,  they  moreover  drink  o 
pious  draughts  of  mead,  as  eold  as  it  can  lie  procured. 
(  7'f  .:!!',■ /v  in  Eusxia,  part  i.  p.  143.)  The  ab.-ont-!-  <■( 
nsk  in  exposing  llie  person  to  such  extremes  of  temperature 
is  explained  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Edwards,  who  found 
Uiat '  aftar  an  exposure  to  eold,  suflleisnt  to  Himinii^  ^ 
power  of  producing  heat,  eoBtinnanee  in  a  high  temperatnie 
tends  to  the  recovery  of  this  power;  for,  in  -m))  >-^inL'  wii- 
mals  to  successive  applications  of  cold,  liieir  itraporalun- 
wi:  t  1  the  more  slowly  tho  longer  they  shall  have  lnvt. 
subjected  to  the  iotluence  of  warmth.  It  follows,  therefore^ 
tliat  the  effect  of  the  spplication  of  a  osrlaittdagMnnf  boat  is 
eontintiod  after  the  nMsarion  of  the  eause^  Haaee,  vt  sm 
tiiat  thosewho  are  Uahle  toftequent  exposnre  of  sewcne  eoM 

nre  rendered  more  capable  of  "^upportinK  it,  by  subjecting 
themselves  in  the  intervals  t.i  ;l  hi^'h  temperature, — a 
practice  adopted  by  northern  nitDn^,  ,uiii  _nj'iifif,l  l.y  f»cts.' 
(fidwsrdson  the  InHuettct  of  Phytical  Agents  on  Life,  pi,  m.) 

The  vapottr4iatn  is  distinguished  fhmi  all  oth«r  meens  «f 
introducing  moM  heat  into  ttie  body,  ehieHf  by  the  cireum- 
sunce,  that  as  a  portion  of  the  vapour  ia  eonvettad  intn 
water,  by  comint;  in  coi.t art  with  the  surfiure  of  the  body,  tt 
ooromunicates  a  quaiuay  of  sensible  calorie  to  it.  It  li 
without  doubt  the  most  powerful  means  of  supplyini;  a  ^reat 
beat  to  the  greatest  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  iiK 
ternal  as  well  as  external ;  for  when  breathed,  the  e3tts>lsi»e 
surfoee  forming  the  interior  of  the  lunn  is  influeoeed  by  it 
in  the  same  way  as  the  skin.  On  the  dtin  it  aerts  a  pecu- 
liar influence.  It  does  not  cause  that  constriction  of  the 
skin,  which  follows  the  application  of  dry  air,  nor  does  it 
exert  that  pressure  upon  the  surface,  which,  in  the  case  cA 
warm  water,  retards  the  breaking  out  of  the  perspiration. 
On  the  cootisiy,  moisture  of  the  akin,  flbUowea  by  profiue 
ger^pimtion»  oeeoiB  inuaediatsly  vpon  aotering  tiwvipBnr> 

In  Russia,  where  such  baths  aru  u^ed  on  a  ]ar<j('  s-a!.?, 
their  employment  is  not  found  to  be  productive  of  weakness. 
Tho  subsequent  exposure  to  cold  restores  the  tone  of  the 
skin  which  had  been  lost,  snd  the  process  leaves  the  psnsn 
with  a  general  sense  of  good  health,  strength,  and  peeer, 
both  of  the  internal  organs  and  of  the  skin.  'These  prac- 
tk«s,'  says  I>.  Clarke,  '  seem  to  delight  them,  and  to  add 
strentrth  in  tncir  constitution.* 

Tlic  vapour-bath,  by  attracting  the  blood  more  speedily 
to  the  surface,  and  by  being  followed  by  mow  pioAisepsr> 
spiration,  is  more  powerfhl  (ban  die  witm  Tralar  hsih.  It 
is  emoloyed  es  a  lemedy  in  gout  and  ihemnatism,  ani  m 
tbe  numerous  consequences  of  these  when  thev  hnve  t%. 
sumed  tbe  chronic  form.  Many  cases  of  rlicuuiJiic  ^nd 
Li  utv  u  iitraction  jf  uu-  joints  have  been  removed  by 
persevering  in  the  use  of  vapour-baths,  as  emplojed  h> 
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llie  eonUnentil  mlMiiii.  In  seraAdoat  diieasea,  etpeeially 

when  tht  y  ufTect  the  »kin  and  the  Klanda,  benefit  is  derived 
from  the  v  upour-batb.  unle&ii  there  be  a  manifest  tendency 
to  active  intlanimation,  and  ^reat  irritabihty  of  the  nervous 
system.  Id  some  ehn»iB  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
Mpedaltjr  when  eonneelid  vitfi  ths  iMoIiim  cr  tmperftet 
development  of  cutaneous  diseases,  the  Tapour-bath  is  of 
greit  use :  and  also  in  some  affections  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  such  as  drv  catarrh,  asthma,  spasms  of  the  muscles 
of  respiratioD,  if  these  are  not  complicated  with  intlamma- 
tiaa  or  oiganie  disease  of  the  longs  or  heart. 

Tha  an  of  Am  vapour-bath  wmid  be  found  to  waid  off 
"maof  aonto  ditoaaoa  TCaolting  fk«n  rapoaure  to  eoU,  if  bad 
Vecourae  to  immediately  after  exposure  to  tlie  exciting  cause  ; 
as  after  travelling,  or  falling  into  the  water  m  winter. 

The  local  application  of  warm  vapour  is  very  serviceable 
in  many  recent  diseases.  Catarrhs,  sore  tiiroats  of  an  in- 
ttuDBmatory  Idnd,  inHammatioDs  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  are 
piMttydkviatedby  sodhnMiiii.  Bnt  when  tbo  lungs  an 
inflawod,  tiiough  Mudge's  w  other  inhaler  is  nmeh  reeom- 
mended,  yet  the  effort  rof^uirfd  to  draw  in  the  vapour  is  in- 
jurious. The  head,  from  which  a  liannel  cloth  may  lail 
down,  in  such  a  way  as  to  hinder  the  \apour  from  escapint;, 
■houlu  be  held  over  a  bason  full  of  warm  water,  and  the 
^mpoor  inhaled  in  the  ordinary  modo  of  re^jifaMioil.  The 
Tapoor-bath  is  very  improper  for  plethoric  «wm^  those 
ftredisposed  to  congestion,  or  to  apoplexy,  ana  silO  nr  indi- 
iriduals  in  a  state  of  great  debility. 

The  employment  of  heated  air,  as  an  application  to  the 
body,  causes  the  primary  aciiitn  of  heat  to  manifest  itself 
more  than  the  secondary.  The  hot  air-bath  is  therefore 
poirarlhlly  stimulant  to  the  skin  and  nervous  system,  and 
u  of  ^yeat  ssrrioe  in  all  cases  where  the  production  of  animal 
beat  u  less  than  natural,  as  in  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  and 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power.  It  has  been  employed 
beneficially  in  congestive  fever,  and  after  great  and  conti- 
nual mental  exertion.  It  proved  less  useful  in  the  Asiatic 
cbicdara  than  WM  antioifMted.  A  convenient  apparatus 
ftr  apidying  it  was  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Gower,  called  a 
SutleUonwn,  and  also  others  by  Jones  of  the  Strand,  London. 

Medicated  baths  rarely  possess  greater  power  than  that 
possessed  by  the  water  alone ;  but  there  are  a  few  exceptions. 
The  admixture  of  common  salt  makes  the  water  more  sti- 
nulatiui; 


The  best  modem  treatise  is  that  of  Marcard,  in  German,  aa 
abstract  of  which  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Beddoes  s  Treatiei 
on  Contumptiun.  A  French  translation  of  it  was  published 
in  1802.   The  natural  iMttswill  be  treated  of  under  the 


Sulphiunu'TCfaur'balhs  &U  under  the  head  of  medicated 
1mli»,  and  •  ttm  renaAs  may  be  here  mad*  nspoetiiif 

them.  Nii^htmcn,  and  other  individuals  who  live  much  in 
an  aticosphcrc  charged  with  sulphurous  exhalations,  are 
rarely  atlected  with  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  while  other 
trades  semn  to  predispose  to  their  development,  such  as  the 
Iwkara  ifteii  md  grocer  s  itch.  It  is  ehiuir  te  Um  enM  of 
uitaneous  disaiMS  that  the  sutohwans  vapoai>-halhs  arc 
employed.  In  many  of  thasa  they  are  very  usefhl,  espe- 
•ially  those  belonging  to  the  Rcnus  scabios  and  genus 
anpetigo  of  Bateroan.  A  caution  is  rec^ui^ite  for  their  safe 
•mployment,  that  the  vapour  should  not  be  applied  to  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  body  at  one  time,  lest  the  disease 
ahoold  be  suddenly  emod,  MM  Hw  internal  organs  foAr  by 
the  repulsion.  Thapenon  who  naaa  the  snlphmoaa  vapour- 
bath  must  be  eareral  not  to  breathe  any  of  the  vapour. 
Tins  kind  of  bath  has  been  used  in  rheumatic  affections, 
some  diseases  of  the  stomach,  and  in  chronic  paralysis.  It 
may  sometimes  be  a  useful  addition  to  internal  treatment, 
but  alone  can  be  of  littte  avail,  till  the  state  of  the  internal 
organs  be  improved,  espeeially  the  Kver,  the  selloikef  vUeh 
is  almost  always  faulty  in  gout  and  theumatiaa. 

The  nitro-muriatic  bath  of  Soott  is  of  use  in  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  such  as  occurs  in  warm  climates. 
The  iron-baths  in  Nassau  and  the  Harts  are  more  tonic 
tlun  the  simple  cold-bath :  but  none  of  the  iron  can  be  ab- 
aoihad  at  the  low  iaDif«atiiiaofthsia  baths;  itisonly  there- 
flm  iff  their  diiaol  aetiott  upon  tiMdan.  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  tnis  with  the  internal  organs,  that  they  are  more 
beneficial.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  mi- 
neralized nun!  b.iths,  called  by  the  Italiaoa  bUutwU, 
(See  Gairdiier  CM  Mineral  Springt,  p.  404.) 

Though  unacquainted  with  the  rerailsaf  emptlMfing  hot 
Mod  or  ashes,  as  done  by  the  Turks,  we  can  euneeif  them 
uaefbl  in  allaying  cramps  and  mnralgic  pains,  as  heat  ga> 
ncrally  does  in  whatever  way  apphed.  A  collection  of  the 
opinions  of  antient  writers  on  the  subject  was  published  in 
tne  sixteenth  centurv.  {De  balneit  omnia  quce  extant  apud 
Qnaew,  latmtu,  ei  JraibUt      Venet.  apui  JuaU  1543.)  i 


article  Watbss,  MtMUAi.  (See  Osann,  Eneyekpmdu- 
cAw  WMtAmtk  dbrMMt  maamtehqfi,  art.  'Bad,'  veL  b. 
Berlin,  1 830,  and  Osann,  Dttntdkuig  dtr  BMqfMm  Ai- 

ropas,  1829.) 

BATHURST,  ALLEN,  EARL  BATHURST,  cldeat 
son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst,  governor  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  years  1688-9,  and  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold to  the  Princess  Anne  o<  Denmark,  vaa  ham  at  Wart- 
niMtar  in  November,  1684.  His  deseent  was  firom  an 
satiMlt  family  of  Lurcbur^',  who  resided  at  a  place  called 
•  Batters,'  and  settled  in  Eniiland  in  very  early  times  at 
'Batters  Hurst'  in  Sus.scx.  Of  tlicir  property  at  this  place 
the  family  of  Bathurst  were  deprived,  and  the  castle  de- 
molished during  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
In  1699  Allen  BathnnI  waa  anteied  at  TMnity  GoU^« 
Cambridge,  of  which  bis  uncle,  Dean  Bathurst,  was  tmn 
master;  and,  six  years  afler,  commenced  bis  political  life 
as  representative  tor  the  borough  of  Cirencester.  As  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  legislature  he  actively  promoted  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  concurred  in  the  opposition  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  his  adherents,  of  wnich  Hailey  and  St. 
John  were  t^  leaders.  In  purautng  thu  couse  he  pro- 
bably acted  from  conviction  and  not  as  a  political  partisan, 
since,  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  Whig  mini.-,try,  ho  accepted 
no  place  under  government,  though  his  abilities  and  con- 
nexion with  some  of  the  principal  Tories  entitled  him  to  notice. 
He  was,  however,  in  1711.  made  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  by 
the  titie  of  Lord  Bathurst,  Baron  Bathurst  of  Battlesden, 
in  the  county  of  Bedford.  In  the  upper  hmise  he  exerted 
himself  in  the  debates  on  many  of  the  important  questions 
that  were  there  HKitated.  In  1716  he  opposed,  as  a  violation 
of  the  constitution,  the  Septennial  Bill.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  1 723  as  a  zealous  defender  of  Bishop  Atterbury, 
when  the  bill  for  *  inflicting  jpains  and  penaltiea'  on  that 
prelate  waa  dfiBuised  in  theHonieof  Lnds.  In  1717  ha 
opposed  a  war  with  Spain  which  then  threatened  the  coun- 
try; and  in  1731  supported  the  bill  to  prevent  pensioners 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  other  occasions 
also  of  public  interest, — in  moving  the  address  to  the  king 
for  disehaq;ing  the  Hessian  troops  in  the  pay  of  Cheat 
Britam;  in  leaiMing  the  undue  taxation  of  the  poor,  on  the 
bill  flir  the  revival  m  <he  selt  duty ;  in  advocatmg  the  ni»> 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  the  reduction  of  the  forces, 
an<l  in  tlic  debate  on  the  mutiny  bill,  \jotA.  Bathurst  took 
an  active  and  decided  part :  and,  durmg  the  whole  period  of 
which  this  narration  is  a  brief  review,  he  showed  himself  a 
steady  opponent  af  Sir  Robert  Walpolo's  administration. 

Lord  Jmhniit  was  mairied,  in  1704,  to  Catharina, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Peter  Apeley,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons  and  five  daus^hters.  In  1 742  he  was  made  cap- 
tain of  his  majesty's  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  which 
post  he  resigned  in  17-14.  Ho  was  appointed  treasurer  to 
G«orge  IIL,  then  Prince  George  of  Wales,  in  1 757,  and  this 
office  he  held  tHI  Che  death  of  George  II..  in  1760^  when  be 
declined  the  acoeplaaea  of  any  Author  emptoyment,  on 
account  of  his  age.  In  eonsideration,  however,  of  his  pre* 
vious  services,  he  received  a  pension  of  2000/.  per  annum 
on  the  Irish  establishment,  and  was  advanced  to  an  earldom 
in  1 772.  He  died  at  his  seat  near  CireneSitol  an  tba  IMll 
September,  1775,  aged  ninety-one. 

In  his  private  character  Lord  Bathurst  was  generous  and 
afbble ;  tnat  he  possessed  luiowledge  and  acquirements  as 
a  man  of  letters  may  be  inferred  fttnn  his  long  and  intimate 
acijuainlance  with  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  Rowc,  Congreve, 
Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  Addison ;  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
p^Waal  friendships  was  manifSnted  in  his  firm  and  stre- 
nnona  mmaition  to  (he  attainder  of  Bolingbroke  and  Or- 
mond.  Mv.  Fcqpe  acknowledged  his  obUgationB  by  dedioeting 
to  Lord  Bathurst  the  3rd  Epistle  of  his  Moral  E*tay$,  and 
in  the  following  lines  pays  a  happy  compliment  to  the  jodg- 
nank  and  jntagriBy  of  nii  patten  t-^ 


Tha  MOW  to  valus  ricbet.  with  tb«  Mt 
T  Mjoy  ihem.  and  the  virtue  to  ianwU 
Not  measly  nor  ambiliouily  jiuriued. 
Not  sunk  by  iloth,  nor  riii>»<l  by  ,FrTitad«| 
To  balance  brtiuM  bjr  a  juat  (zpeiue, 

O  tcurh  n,.  Bathunt  1  ypt  aoapoird  by  »•  " 
That  aecrct  riir,  Ijetwcrn  the  nitemM  to 
<M  BsA  m4-aatai%  m4  «f  BM 
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The  only  survivinc  son  of  I>ord  Bathur&t,  H«nrf.  the  j 
second  carl,  born  iii  ITl-l,  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Commoa  Plea»  in  1754.  and  in  1771  was  appointed  Lord 
ChUMeUoT  nfith  the  title  of  Baron  Apeley.  He  resigned 
the  seals  in  1778.  MmI  di«d  in  1794.  He  wu  the  author  of 
a  pamphlet  in  4tt>.  enUtled  IV  Ctm  ef  Mitt  Steord/eger, 
and  ol'  a  work  on  thf  Vifury  nf  F.vidfnre.,  8vo. 

HATHURST.  n  settlement  ol' the  Knili>ii  on  the  wtJSt 
coast  of  Africa,  is  sitnateil  on  the  south  i-asteru  extremity 
9t  Uie  ialaod  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gam- 
bia, in  U°  6'  W.  long.,  and  \y  28'  N.  lat.  The  gywtait 
length  of  the  island  is  ebout  lour  milee,  bat  its  ^enml 
breadth  does  not  exceed  one  mile  end  a  half,  and  in  wnw 
pkceK  it  is  much  less.    Tlie  i.urfiiec  of  the  island  is  a  low 
plain,  with  a  slight  de&cent  from  the  north  and  east  side? 
towanls  the  centre,  which  durm;;  the  season  of  rain  is  much 
iaundaled.  The  town  itself  does  not  sUnd  more  than  twelve 
or  fborteen  feet  above  the  level  of  high-water  marL  The 
settlement,  although  in  its  infancy,  has  made  rapid  advanoes 
in  improvement.   Many  fine  and  substantial  govMOllMnt 
buildings  have  been  crectwl ;  and  the  merchants  residing 
there  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  elegant  and  conve- 
nient arrangement  of  their  dwellings  and  warehouses,  all  of 
whieh  are  built  with  stone  or  brick,  and  rooled  with  slates 
or  sUnaka.  Tlie  population  of  tliis  settlement  has  been 
greatly  increased,  not  only  l^  British  maiebaiita,  but  by  a 
large  influx  of  the  iuhabiuntiof  Goree,whohive  emigrated 
to  Bathurst.  This  emigration  was  caused  by  the  ]>eo|kie  not 
finding  employment  under  the  French  government,  an<l  also 
bf  tbeir  bdns  excluded  from  the  trade  of  the  Gambia, 
•xoapt  tbrougn  the  oiediam  oC  St.  Mary's,  or  of  the  small 
futftoTf  belonfing  to  the  French  at  Albreda,  beyond  which 
they  were  not  allowed  to  ascend  the  river.    The  inha- 
bitants at%  abundantly  suppUod  with  beef,  mutton,  poultry, 
fisli,  fruit,  mdk,  butler,  palm-wine,  and  all  the  Airicun 
vegetables,  bv  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  uiwuis.  who. 
sensible  of  tue  advantages  tliey  derive  from  the  settle- 
ment, floek  Id  it  in  great  namben*  and  eonsMme  a  iarge 
prop<Htion  of  tbe  European  artielec  idiportad  into  the  colony. 
Gold,  ivory,  bces"-u  a\,  and  hides  are  brought  to  Bathurst  m 
considerable  t^uautities  by  the  native  traders,  and  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Goreo  who  liavo  settled  tlicre.    'I'iieso  ]iro(luct8 
are  annually  nhipped  for  £nalaud  by  Uio  British  mer- 
chanU.    (Gray's  TmMk     0Mtm  Afn<»  W  1814, 1819, 
lB20,aad  1821.) 

BATHURST,  in  New  South  Wales,  one  of  tbe  eoanties 
into  will!  li  that  part  of  the  territory  of  tlm  colony  which  lies 
west  of  llie  Hluc  Mountains  has  recently  been  divided.  At 
first  the  whole  of  tins  part  ot  thf  country  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Bathurst,  but  it  is  now  divided  into  several 
oounties,  of  vbioh  om  only  retains  the  original  denomina- 
tion. Tbe  oounby  wait  of  tht  mountains  waa  not  dis- 
covered unffi  1813,  but  bai  linoe  rapidly  risen  Hrto  notiee 
on  account  of  its  excellent  cool  chmaie,  and  its  fine  rich 
pastures.  Hats,  and  downs.  The  chuiute  and  ^oil  are  m 
many  parts  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  which  has  partially 
been  attended  to,  with  the  veiy  best  results  in  some  piar<-^ ; 
but  tbe  distance  from  a  mariwt,«id  tbe  want  of  easy  ae  ^'ss 
to  the  coast*  ptwrants  any  settler  from  raising  produce  be- 
yond tbe  vants  of  hh  own  establishment.  As  all  the  rivers 
Heyond  the  Blue  Mountains  run  westerly,  atirl  lorniinate  in 
the  immeii&e  interior  swamps,  the  ouikt  ui  which  i:>  yet  un- 
ascertained, the  absence  of  a  water  comraunieation  with 
Sydney  and  the  eastern  coast  bss  obliged  tbe  settlers  to 
confine  their  attentioa  ctaicl^  to  A*  rearing  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  By  far  the  grstutar  ]Woportion  of  the  wool  exported 
from  the  colony  oomes  firom  tfils  territory,  and.  with  cneese, 
forms  the  only  article  which intenor  settlers  iiave  to  give  in 
exchange  for  tea,  sugar,  clothing,  atid  other  things  which 
they  require.  This  must  be  imdierstood  as  applying  gene- 
rally to  the  appropriated  territory  beyond  tbe  SUue  Moun- 
tttias,  indudii^,  besides  Bathurst  property  so  called,  the 
bounties  of  Westmoreland  and  Roxburgh  at  least.  The 
census  of  1 833  seems  to  include  the  entire  transmontane  po- 
pulation under  the  head  of  Hatlairst,  as  no  mention  is  made 
of  other  counties.  The  result  gives  a  population  of  3424.  of 
whom  2000  are  convicts.  The  total  number  of  females,  free 
and  convicts,  does  not  exceed  523.  In  the  restricted  sense, 
Bathurst  is  the  westemmoet  county  of  the  colony,  eKtandiog 
55  miles  in  length  from  N.N.W.  to  8.S.B.i,  with  4S  milaa  of 
extreme  breadth  from  E.  to  W. 

The  stuuU  town  of  Hathurst  is  7tl  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  on  tbe  west  bank  ot  the  liaoquarie  river,  at 


the  distance  of  122  miles  from  Sydney,  to  which  tfMt«  t«  a 

carria^'e  road.  It  is  yet  m  its  infancy;  but  as  no  situati  'n 
west  of  the  Blue  Mountains  can  he  preferable,  it  will,  im 
doubt,  ultimately  bee  .me  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
anoo— «  sort  of  capital  to  tbe  interior.  Its  healthine—  m»j 
beestimatsdfronthe  ibet,  ttat  onlyonodetA  took  plw» 
in  the  fir^t  twelve  yearsof  the  settlement.  It  now  po&sesi«a 
a  very  fair  proportion  of  respectable  settlers  in  comfortable 
ctrcumstanct!s,  who  have  established  a  society,  calleti  '  The 
Bathurst  Literary  Society,'  with  the  view  of  forming  a 
librwy  fbr  the  use  of  tbe  members,  and  of  promoting  the 
injiNivraMat  of  the  coamnnity  by  the  diseussioD  <if  intc* 
resting  topieo.  A  hunt,  edled  *  The  Bsdraist  Hunt,*  was 
established  several  years  since  by  the  gentlemen  of  tbe 
place,  for  the  purp<>se  of  coursinti  the  native  wild  dog. 
The  recxmt  accounts  of  the  ravji^cs  of  these  animals  in  the 
pastoral  districts  of  New  South  Wales  show  th«B  great  im- 
portance of  this  object  beyond  tho  mere  purposes  of  sport. 
Mr.  P.  CuniuDgbam  msntiaiit  among  the  signs  of  the  rapd 
progress  whidi  Bstiimst  has  made,  that  it  posaoaaed  wvetal 
years  a;;o  a  boarding-school,  in  which  Greek,  Latin,  and 
other  branches  of  education,  were  professed  t>  1k»  tau^jht. 

(Ciitminjrhani's  Ttro  Years  m  AVi/'  South  If  'aU's;  Brt-tor  ^ 
Excurttnm  in  New  Houth  WvUet ;  Strutt's  Bxpeditiom*  ta 
Auttralia;  Dawson's  Present  tkate  AtuH^dHai  Nm 
South  Wales  Caleitdar,  18S4.) 

BATHURST  INLET  is  a  deep  bight  on  tfa*  SMltni 
shores  of  George  the  Fourth's  Coronation  Golf.  It  runs  to 
the  S.E.  about  76  miles,  and  was  explored  by  Captaui 
Franklin  in  his  overland  journey  to  the  Polar  So»  ill  Iglt. 
(Franklin's  First  Journal  to  the  Polar  Sea.) 

BATHURST  ISLAND,  one  of  tbe  North  GeorgisB 
group,  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  was  so  called  by  Captain  Parry, 
who  first  discovered  it  in  his  passage  to  MolTille  laland  in 
Isl'J.  Its  appearance  was  hiijh,  barren,  and  rupped,  the 
iughesl  part  exceeding  &UU  feet,  and  the  i>hares  i^enerallT 
steep,  lliere  was  no  opportunity  of  landiofit  mi  it.  The 
southern  coast  only  was  traced  for  a  distance  of  75  miiss 
from  97°  50'  to  103"  W.  kbg.,  lying  in  all  E.S.E.  sal 
W.N.W.  direction,  on  the  parallel  of  aboot  Iff*  N.  iat 
f  Parry's  First  Voyas;g  in  1819-20.) 

BATMAN  (pronounced  BAWMAN),a  person  anowo.lb» 
the  government  to  every  eumpany  of  a  regiment  od  foreiga 
service.  His  duty  ia  to  take  charge  of  the  cooking  utensiK 
fccLfOf  the  company.  There  is  in  tbe  charge  of  tbe  batmss 
a  bathone  (pranouneed  bawhoise)  Ibr  eadi  company,  to  cse- 
vcv  the  ciKikini?  utensils  from  place  to  place.  For  the  pcr- 
clla^e  of  this  horse  the  utticer  commandiup  the  compan\  s 
allowed  a  sum  of  money,  and  forage  is  also  proviiled  at  Hn; 
government  expcn»e  tor  the  horse.  For  regiments  oti  dutj 
in  tbekin;;d>un  the  batmen  and  bathorses  bacome  unneest' 
sanr.  as  the  soldiers  an  biUsttad  oa  the  inns.  pnblie-taoasM 
and  beer-hoDSBs. 

BATMAN,  a  weight  used  in  Persia,  and  at  Ateppj, 
Cutistantinople.  .Smyrna,  and  other  places  in  the  l^vaaL 
Iti  the  Turkisii  diiiintnons  a  batman  contains  six  okcs.  c»eh 
weighing  400  drachms.  At  ConstanUnople,  silks  from 
Psnia  an  wdgbad  hf  the  hatman  of  six  okes.  I  n  Persia, 
than  s»  two  sorts  of  batnui :  tbe  batman  of  Chemv.  and 
the  batman  of  Tanris.  Tbe  Ibrmer  is  enetiy  doaUe  the 
latter.  The  batman  of  Chcrray  weighs  88.771  English 
grains.  (See  Kelly's  Universal  Cambist,  4to.  Ijond.  IS3I, 
vol.  i.  pp.  4,  72.  vol.'  n.  pp.  226,  278.) 

BATN-EHIAJAR  {i.e.  'the  Womb  of  Rocks'),  or 
DSr-el-Hajar  (*the  Mansion  of  Rocks'),  is  the  name  of  a 
stony  wilderness,  stretching  along  the  Nile  from  the  district 
of  Suocot  in  the  south,  to  Wfidi  Haifa  in  the  north.  In  the 
map  of  the  course  of  the  Ndi-,  drawn  by  Col.  W.  M.  U'aki'. 
which  ocoompaiiies  Burckhardls  TropeU  tn  Siibm,  tt  w 
laid  down  between  ai-Sa"  N.  lat.  and  30°  35'-:l  I''  I  u'  E.  iL.n. 
of  Greenwich ;  in  RuppeU's  map,  between  S 1°  1 0'-50'  N.  \ax^ 
and  30"  40'-3i''  W  B.  long.  The  Nile,  during  its  pnwnm 
through  the  upper  part  of  this  district,  as  far  as  WSdi 
Mershisd,  is  often  forced  into  a  narrow  channel  by  the  ciose 
tipproach  of  the  rnnuntain's  on  both  sides;  and  t.iwards 
the  north  ot  W:tui  Menihed  navigation  is  interrupted  by  fre- 
quent cataracts,  rocks,  and  small  islands.  A  few  spots  only 
admit  of  cultivation,  whieh  consist  of  nanow  strips  of  Isad 
sitnatad  along  the  Nile:  but  even  bsiv  fbe banks  an  geae- 
rally  so  hii»h,  that  the  annual  inundations  of  the  river  do  iiit 
reach  the  plains,  and  the  !K)iI  must  be  imtfated  bv  means  o; 
water-wiieels.  The  mountains  of  Batu  mi  Iliij  ir  clumsi  <if 
ptimitivo  xocks»  prindpally  of  gnenstoBe  and  grauvsdEib 
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and  towards  the  south  of  Seras,  of  granite ;  they  differ 

m  this  respect  from  the  bills  accompnin  ini:  tlie  Nile  below 
Wadi  Haifa,  where  the  prvrsilinsr  ni  k  is  samistone.  Th<» 
mountains  on  tho  oxstcni  side  of  tiit-  Nik-  reach  tlie-,r 
{greatest  elevatiun  towards  the  south:  the  Jabal  Lauioule. 
above  WUi  Ambigo,  is  noticed  by  Burrkhardt  as  one  of 
the  highest  Another  group  of  nigh  iiiUs  ealted  Jabal 
Bilingo,  is  fbond  ferthcr  tonaids  the  north,  between  WMi 
Attar  and  Seras.  In  his  route  from  V/Ml  Attar  to  Wilili 
Ambigo,  Burckhardt  had  to  rrons  over  a  hi^'li  mountain  pa>s 
in  the  nills,  named  Jabel  Doushe. 

The  small  strif<i  of  level  land  ou  tho  banks  of  the  river 
were  Ibmerly  pupubus  and  well  cultivated*  but  are  now 
thinlf  inhabited.  The  nunber  of  the  picMiit  male  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  district  of  Batn-el-Hajsr  is  esti* 
nintcxl  bv  Burckhurtlt  lu-t  to  exrec!  200.  They  consist 
partly  o^  Beduins  of  the  tribe  Kerrai  ish;  partly  of  Arabs, 
who  pretend  to  bo  Shertfs,  or  descendants  of  the  family 
of  Mobammed,  ftom  Mecca.  The  chief  of  the  latter,  who 
is  disttngaiihsd  by  the  title  of  melek.  or  km^.  is  tributary 
to  the  governors  of  Nubia,  and  resides  at  W&di  Attar,  or 
Attyu,  tho  principal  village  of  Batn-«!-Hajar.  In  cwise- 
quence,  liowever,  of  the  frequmt  iiu--irsi<>iT^  of  the  SlicvL-va 
Arabs  (who  live  on  the  southern  hankj.  of  tiic  bend  ol  llie  NiK? 
in  liongola,  at  a  distance  of  eight  days"  journey  from  Succol 
across  the  desert),  the  greater  mrt  of  the  Sherifj*  have  now 
quitted  this  neighbourhood,  ana  have  .'^ettled  partly  in  tlio 
disnrkl  of  Succot,  and  partly  in  Dungola.  Most  of  me  Sho- 
itfs  speak  a  little  Arabic.  Thoy  are  described  as  being  rc- 
inirkably  well  made,  with  fili<^  features,  and  of  a  dark  lirok\n 
cobur.  Tlicy  go  naked,  and  the  women  are  in  the  hahii  of 
wearing  leather  amulLts  round  the  neck,  and  copper  orna- 
ments on  their  arni^  and  wrists,  Thoy  dwell  chiefly  upon  the 
little  islands  of  the  river,  whore  they  are  less  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  predatory  Aiabs  than  on  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

Riippell,  wbn  in  1S23  passed  through  the  part  of  Batn-cl- 
n  tjar  situated  un  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  describes 

at  district  as  consisting  of  a  chain  of  syenite  hills  alouL^ 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  beyond  thcni,  as  far  as  the  eye 
eould  reach,  a  tract  of  nto\cablu  sands,  the  dreary  uniformity 
of  which  was  but  seldom  interrupted  by  projecting  dark 
cliffs  of  primitive  rook.  On  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
towards  the  south  of  Widi  Haifa,  Ruppell  frmml  many  'w- 
serteil  v  ilUpc*  and  raonasteries;  the  local  appellation  of  the 
latter  is  SulU.  Nearly  the  whole  of  tlio  western  part  of 
D4r-«1-H  ijar  is  now  uniiibaliiie<l.  hi  Remne  (mi)"  30' 
N.  laL)  Rijppell  saw  the  mins  of  a  lar;;e  and  apparently 
antient  vUlage  or  town,  with  several  temples  in  a  mixed 
Roman  and  Egyptian  style  of  aidiitieturak  (See  Edward 
Riippell  s  Rei*m  in  IMuH,  Fxankfiut,  1829.  evo. 
pp.  12,  13.) 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Baln-el-IIajar  are  few. 
Date-trees  are  occasionally  found  in  tho  unidis  or  valleys 
that  intersect  the  hills  and  slope  towartls  the  Nile.  At 
W<dt  Sacs*  BiueUuurdt  saw  a  few  ootUm-fields  and  bean- 
plantations.  Dhourra  n  scarce.  The  principal  (bod  of  the 
inhabitants  cunsists  of  beans,  and  the  grains  of  a  shrub 
calle*!  kirktdun,  which  grows  wild  here.  Another  legumi- 
nous plant,  the  symka,  is  U8e<l  as  fiLid  for  eauiels,  and 
from  its  grains  an  oU  is  prepared  which  the  natives  use 
instead  of  butter. 

At  the  soutben  extremity  of  Bstn-el-Hi^ar,  the  village 
of  Wjdi  Okame,  or  Ukme.  is  situated:  this  plaee  is  ofkn 
viiiitcd  by  pilgrims  who  ijerfjinn  their  devotions  at  the  toroh 
of  a  Mohammedan  saint.  S  heikh  Oka:<he.  who  is  buried  bore. 
At  a  distance  of  iw  i  hours'  ndo  S.S.W.  of  Okauie  is  ihc 
island  of  Kolbc,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  Succot. 
(J.  L.  Burekhaidt's  TncuO*  tn  /AiMa,  Lond.  1819. 4to.  p. 
42-50.) 

BATOUTES.  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  fhfssil  flhens  esta- 

l)l!^lle(l  by  Montfort,  and  phu  cd  liy  him  am 'ii<.;  coquiUes 
U'i)va!v';s  chtitonnfm.  Cu^ier,  iio\»evL'r.  w ho  quotes  the 
ohscr\ at'.oa-  of  M.  ^)L•^h•^ye^  uimI  of  M.  Ai.douin,  considers 
them  m  cyhndncal  and  straight  hippurites.  and  places 
them  under  his  famdy  of  ofttiac^  or  u>;r:i<'eau!»,  among 
those  fossil  bivalves  which  an  supposed  to  have  had  their 
valves  oonneeted  by  no  Hganwnt  but  by  mere  muscular 
alliesiun,  and  immediately  lx.f>r.'  llie  riysjers.  Montftrt 
stiites  that  these  shells  arquin-a  very  great  length,  and  that 
they  constitute  ina-ses  of  ruck  in  tM  HighAIpS,  £8ee 

BixosTUTEs  and  Uipfu  rites.] 


BATRA'CHUNS.   (See  Froos.I 

BATRACHOMYOMA'CHIA  (nnrpaxo/iw/wx'^X  tfu 
battle  fyfthfi  Jrnga  and  mice,  is  the  title  of  a  Greek  poem, 
ciinsistin^'  of  294  hexameter  verses.  This  poem,  though 
generally  ascribed  to  Homer,  and  printed  with  the  editions 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  a  Iste 

S>e.  and  is  attlibntad  by  iPlutarch  and  Suidas  to  Pi^ri  e^,  of 
slicflmasstts,  in  Asia  Minor.  Pigres  is  called  hv  .SujJas 
the  hroflier  of  that  Artemisia  who  was  the  wifeof  Mausolus. 
[See  Ahtkmisia.]  Tliis  poem,  however,  is  probably  the 
composition  of  some  still  later  writer  of  the  Alexandrine 
school.  Some  critics  (onsider  it  a  satirieal  poem*  ttltis 
not  very  long,  the  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion  viyMQt 
much  trouble.  (See  Fameli's  Tran^tUim  into  EmgHth 
wrte.} 

BATTA,  an  allowance  made  to  military  officers  in  the 
service  of  the  Ea.si  liulia  (  'om]>ai.y,  m  addition  to  their  pay. 
As  the  olli<  ers  of  Kiiiir  s  re^iiments  serving  in  India  re- 
ceive their  pay  according  lo  the  scale  fixed  by  his  Majes^'s 
reguluti  )r.s  and  which  pay  is  below  the  emoluments  derived 
by  officers  of  similar  rank  in  the  regiments  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  allowanee  of  batta  is  made  also  to  thoin  by 
the  L'innpaiiy.  and  !h  ho  adju-'ed  as  topiMSrvo  sneqiMHty 
of  iiicnnie  between  th.c  two  services. 

'I'lie  scale  of  allow  ance  i.nder  the  name  of  hatta  varies  not 
only  with  the  circumstance  of  the  re^imeaU  being  in  the 
field  or  in  cantonments,  but  also  accordmg  to  the  part  of  die 
<xmntry  in  which  they  are  stationed. 

Batta  was  originally  given  with  the  intention  of  enabling 
ofllcers  to  provide  for  field-equipment,  and  for  those  extra 
i.\p<nws  which  they  must  incur  when  marching,  but  it 
early  lo-t  tins  chariicter  when  it  was  continued  to  officers  in 
cantonments.  In  November.  182$,  the  distinction  wis  made 
between  the  amoiant  alloved  whim  in  setnal  service,  and 
when  in  cantonments:  befflwe  that  time  no  difference  was 
made.  The  effect  of  the  alteration  is  this:  that  at  particular 
stations  of  the  army,  where  an  officer  formerly  jiot  full  batta. 
ho  now  get*  half  that  batli,  w  ith  an  allowance  for  housMS-rent, 
which  1^  inferior  to  w  hat  the  other  half  of  the  batta  would  be. 
The  haif-batta  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  is  304  rupees  (about 
3u/.)  per  month ;  his  allowance  for  house-rent  is  190  rupees. 
A  major's  half-balta  is 288, and  forbooiS-lent  80  rupees  per 
month ;  captain's  lialf-hatta.  91.  and  house^nt,  SO  rupees ; 
lieutenant  s,  61,  and  ^0  nipces;  ensign's,  4G.  and  25  rupees. 
Colonels  of  regiments,  not  beiner  general  officers  on  the  staff, 
nor  holding  offices  specially  prov  ided  for,  are  allowed  the 
full  batta  of  750  rupees  per  month  at  any  station,  but  tbev 
have  not  any  allowance  for  house-rent.  It  was  estimated, 
that  by  carrying  into  effect  the  mnilatton  of  November, 
1828,  the  government  of  the  Bast  India  Company  would 
sa\e  12,000/.  per  annum.  (Report  of  Cnmrntlifr  if  the 
House  of  Commont  on  the  Affairs  of  InJia,  1832,  jwrt  5, 
Military.) 

BATTALION.  This  name  is  applied  to  a  certain  division 
of  tho  infantry  in  an  army,  corresponding,  nearly,  to  the  chi- 
liarchia  in  a  Greek  phalanx,  and  to  the  coAorr  in  a  Roman 
le<;ion.  The  number  of  men  composing  a  battalion  is  vari- 
ahie,  but  in  the  British  service,  actordiii^;  to  the  present 
establishment,  it  is,  m  ficneral,  about  7iO.  One  battalion 
in  most  eases  eoiKititutea  a  re-iimenl,  but  some  regiments, 
as  those  of  the  guards,  consist  of  two  battalions,  and  the 
regiment  of  artillery  consists  at  present  of  eight,  besides  the 
hri^ade  of  home  ariillcr}'.  It  seems,  tbecdbc«b  that,  origi- 
nally, the  name  of  regiment  was  applied  to  the  body  of 
men  orcaniied  for  a  partieuhir  district,  or  a  particular 
brauuh  of  service;  and  th,it,  when  the  numerical  Stroagth 
of  the  regiment  exceeded  w  iiat  was  c m-idered  CMlTentent» 
it  was  divided  into  tuo  or  more  battaiiutis. 

The  phalanges  of  the  (Sreeks,  and  tho  legions  of  the 
Romans,  with  their  respective  constitutions  and  divisions, 
will  be  described  under  the  words  Phalanx  and  Lbgio.-v. 

Tlte  destiucli\e  e(T^_'ets  of  fire-arms  anions;  dense  bodies 
of  nil  11  iiece>>arily  caused  the  close  order  of  battle  used  in 
antient  wariaic  to  ho  abandoned:  thou>;h,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  opinion  that  the  troops 
could  not  otherwise  resist  effectually  a  charge  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  desire  to  fwm  them  with  faeility  into  a  column  for 
attack,  induced  eommaudeta  of  armies  to  draw  up  the  bat- 
taliotis  in  a  hne  from  four  to  six  files  deep.  But  the  nume- 
rous cuaualUes  which  still  occurred,  led  subsequently  to  the 
practice  of  forinm:;  the  hue  in  three  ranks  :  and  in  the  latest 
regulations  lor  the  disposition  of  the  British  army,  it  is  pre- 
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■cribed  that  tlw battalions  arc  to  be  dnivTn  up  in  two  ranks 
ooljr.  Tbe  uganwAt  in  iavoiir  of  this  method,  which,  it 
may  be  ob«errM.  was  recommended,  in  1 7S3,  by  Turpin,  the 
eomnientator  of  Vcpciius,  is,  -li  -.t  ir.  i  t:  n  two  i-ank>  uf  men 
only  can  fire  at  once,  and  its  l.w  Uiud  laiiK  cau  be  no  utlier- 
wise  employed  than  in  loadinjf,  and  handing  the  mu-skets 
to  tbe  men  in  their  front,  this  service  scarcely  compensates 
Ifar  tiM  lou  occasioned  by  the  exposure  of  so  many  men  to 
tb*  ewnnr'a  lltB.  A  fmign  viitar*  howwrcr.  oontends  that 
iriA  Mtdias  u  wstt  dUdplined  as  Hum  of  Ruada,  thtw 
ranks  would  he  more  aJvantat;cous  than  twor  since  the 
men  in  the  middle  rank  are  enabled  to  firo  a  sticond  time 
with  the  muskets  obCained  from  those  in  the  third  rank, 
immediately  ulUr  they  and  tbe  front-rank  men  bavo  made 
their  first  firo.  so  that  a  much  less  interval  takes  place  be- 
tween the  TolliM  than  tiM  vhich  oecun  when  the  line  con- 
•itta  of  only  two  ranki. 

Durin^r  the  wars  which  ar>?se  out  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,  the  armies  of  thjit  nation  became  habituated  to  a 
formation  in  close  columns  instead  of  a  line  of  small  depth. 
This  practice,  which  seemed  to  be  a  return  to  tbe  tactics  of 
the  antients,  possesses  some  advantages  whvn  an  attack  is 
to  be  directed  against  an  enemy '■  line  which  is  too  far  ex- 
tended to  aUov  die  dhntiona  to  mecour  each  other  in  time ; 
and  the  great  merit  of  Napdeon  oonsisted  in  man<Buvring 
so  as  to  lead  his  opponent  to  fkll  into  this  error,  and  then 
overwhelming  him  by  numerous  consecutive  and  powerful 
attacks  directed  against  the  weaker  part  of  his  line.  The 
system,  however,  seems  to  have  been  persevered  in  too  tena- 
doualy  by  tbe  Fiench  generals ;  for,  against  steady  troops, 
their  fftmmnt  not  only  suffered  serious  laeMS  in  nwin the 
aHanUs,  but  vera  incapable  of  keeping  up  n  flue  cq,nal  to 
that  whteh  might  have  been  prodneM  oy  a  more  extended 
order.  Such  was  the  error  comraittcd  by  Marshal  Soult  at 
the  battle  of  Albuera.  According  to  Napier  (Histury  of 
the  Peninsular  ff  ar), '  that  f^eneial  persisted  beyond  reason 
in  fighting  with  dense  columns,  and  thus  lost  the  fairest 
field  ever  offered  to  the  arms  of  France.  Had  tbe  fifth  corps 
of  the  FwDchapenedin  time,'  the  histonan  obaerrea,  'nothing 
could  baifB  saved  the  British  arm^  fW>m  a  total  defeat.* 

A  battalion  is  now  generally  dividwl  into  ten  companies; 
and,  for  convenience  in  performing  the  movements  wliich 
may  bo  retjuired,  each  company  is  subdivided  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  each  of  these  into  sections.  The  battalion  is 
commanded  b^ita  vn  colonel;  and  seVilll  battalions  or 
legiments  aM»  m  leniee,  united  under  one  general  offioer : 
ttcM  eonatitnle  a  btigade,  and  nay  be  eoniiioend  ai  a  fl&mll 
legion.  According  to  the  present  reRulations  each  man  oc- 
cupies in  line  twenty-one  inches,  and,  as  no  intervals  exist 
li<  tu  een  the  ccm;^  ui  '  ,  the  e.vtent  of  a  battalion  formed  two 
deep  is  about  219  yards.  Six  paces  arc  left  between  every 
two  Iwttalion*,  and  (be  eaaie  intemi  mOf  Mpinlei  one 
brinde  from  another. 

Ttu  eompany  of  grenadien  eeeupies  tbe  extreme  r^t, 
and  the  light  infantry  company  the  extreme  left  of  the  bat- 
taUon :  these  are  called  the  flank  companies,  and  the  others 
take  their  places  from  right  to  left,  according  to  the  num- 
bers by  which  they  are  designated.  The  captain,  or  officer 
commanding  each  company,  is  stationed  in  tne  front  line  on 
the  ijghtof  nil  company ;  and  immediately  behind  him,  in  the 
rear  rank  is  bia  coTcring  aeijeant  Tho  Ucutcnants.  ensigns, 
and  the  serjeants  of  the  companies  form  a  third,  or  what  is 
called  a  supemuraerar) ,  rank  in  rear  of  the  others,  at  the 
distance  of  three  pacc.i.  The  two  rcRimenlal  colours  are 
placed  in  the  front  rank  between  the  two  centre  companies, 
and  two  non-commissioned  officers  arc  in  the  rear  rank 
behind  them ;  a  Serjeant  is  stationed  in  tbe  front,  between 
the  colours,  another  stands  opposite  to  him  in  tbe  rear  rank, 
and  a  third  in  a  line  vith  both,  in  tbe  lupenMtnenrjp  rank. 
These  last-mentioned  seijeants  serre  to  dneet  tbe  maivb  of 
the  battalion  when  it  moves  parallel  to  its  front ;  for  which 
purpose,  on  that  occaeion,  they  form  themselves  in  a  line  in 
that  direction,  and  nuuM^  bmre  the  battalisn  at  the  dis- 
tance of  SIX  paces. 

The  commander  of  the  battalion  ntaces  bunself  in  front 
when  he  has  to  superintend  tbe  orainaiy  exflveiaeB,  ctther- 
wiae  bis  station  is  in  tbe  rear.  The  lieutenatit-eolonel  is 
behind  the  colours  in  rear  of  the  supernumfrary  rank  :  the 
majors  are  in  rear  of  the  siccond  battalion  companies  on  the 
riL'tit  and  loft  flanks  res|)('i  tively,  and  the  adjutant  in  aline 
With  them,  opposite  to  the  centre.  The  situations  of  tbe 
l^fortfae  battalion,  (he  muaieians,  fte.,  tofstbervitb  the  , 


particulars  above  briefly  stated,  arc  full)  described  in  the 
treatises  on  the  field  exenises  and  evolutions  of  the  Bcitiak 
army. 

Ori$;inally  the  prcnadicrs  performed  the  duty  of  throwing 
hand-grenades,  oi-  small  iron  shells  charj;ed  with  powder, 
among  the  enemy  ;  and  the  firelocks  of  tbe  fusileers  and 
light  infantry  were  difitsreDt  from  those  of  the  other  troops  ; 
but,  except  the  ritlcmen,  who  use  pieces  with  barrels  rifled, 
or  grooved,  all  the  infantry  of  the  line  carry  tlie  aaaa  hind 
of  musket 

The  principal  evolutions  of  a  battalion  r-nn'^ist  in  rerera- 
ing  the  front  of  the  Une,  taking  a  positii  n  it  xj^iu-iinKles  to 
its  actual  front;  forminga  c.;-uiiiii  bv  br,nj^':ng  the  diff.  r, m 
companies  or  their  subdivisions  parAilel  to,  and  directly  in 
rear  of  each  other,  either  at  open  or  doee  intervals ;  forming 
a  column  en  echelon,  or  with  the  (UvisiMBS  pataUel  to,  but  in 
positions  receding  frmn.  e«dl  ether  towards  the  right  or 
left,  in  the  manner  of  steps;  or,  lastly,  forraini;  a  h(dlow 
square.  By  changing  the  front,  a  rctriigrafle  movement  in 
line  may  be  made;  by  formin^^  the  line  perpendicularly  on 
either  Hank,  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn  it  may  be  op- 
posed. Columns  are  formed  for  tbe  purpose  of  marching 
along  roads  or  through  defiles,  or  advancing  in  a  hodr  ti^ 
waru  an  enemy  s  position ;  a  movement  en  ^hetan  auova 
traope  to  gain  ground  obUquely  towards  the  front  or  rear ; 
and  a  hollowaquaw  is  formed  in  order  to  resist  an  enemy  in 
every  direction,  vben  tbe  battaUsa  ia  in  danger  ef  being 
surrounded. 

A  regiment  of  cavalrj'  now  consists  of  three  squadrons; 
each  squadron  of  two  troops,  and  tbe  numerical  strengUi  of 
each  or  these  is  about  80  men :  but  from  dttt  number  one- 
stxtbis  to  be  deducted  for  the  men  not  under  arms.  Tbe 
cavalry  are  Armed  two  deep,  and  eeeh  file  oeenpies  three  feet 
in  front;  no  interval  is  left  between  the  troops,  but  that 
between  every  two  squadrons  is  one-fourth  of  the  actual 
stren<Tth  of  each.  A  regiment  of  cavalry,  wbett  complete, 
will  thus  occupy  about  23-i  yards  in  front. 

(Tuipin  de  Crissd,  Commeniaires  $ur  let  Inetitutiotu 
MiUtairM  de  Vigice;  Danid,  HitMre  de  la  MUiee  Fnuf 
foiee ;  Okounef.  Bseamen  Raitofmi  de»  PropriStft  df* 
Trou  Armfs ;  Bismirk  on  the  Tuctica  r,f  Cav<t!ry,  trans- 
lated by  Majur  Bcaiiiihii .  Re^utnti'jrvi  for  the  F'trmaliont, 
Fifld  Exercises,  and  Movemgnts  of  hn  Mujfsty't  Fbrces, 
corrected  to  1833.   For  many  particulars  relative  to  the 

£ resent  state  of  the  British  army,  the  Ifonltfy  Xiefo  may 
B  consulted.) 

BATTARDKAU.  [See  CkimnnAK.} 

B  ATT  AS.  The  larire  portion  of  the  island  of  Sumatra 
which  is  known  as  the  Battas  countrv',  is  sittiated  between 
the  equator  and  about  '1'  30'  N.  lat.  With  the  exception  of 
the  principality  of  Siak  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  of  some 
settlements  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  which  are  in  posseasioiu 
of  Malavs,  this  counliy  includes  tbe  whole  of  tbe  space  he> 
tween  those  pataUeb.  On  the  soath-east  it  is  bounded  hj 
the  prinrjpahtics  of  Rawa  and  MenancabOV,  and  OB  the 
north-west  by  the  kingdom  of  Atchecn. 

The  Battas  country,  which  by  the  inhabitant  is  called 
Batak,  is  divided  into  several  provinces,  which  are  subdivided 
into  districts.  The  names  of  the  principal  provinces  aie 
Toba,  Mandeling,  Angkola,  Humbang,  Si  NambUa,  Laebeob 
Manambin,  Pialampun^n,  Barumim.  Soma  Jaaiba,  Am- 
garon,  Lambung.  Silendttng,Btttur,  Hblbaag,  UolOlwIMft. 
Alas,  Karaw,  and  Ria. 

The  most  populous  of  these  districts  are  those  situated 
about  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  particularly  Toba,  St- 
lendung,  Holbang,  and  Linton.  The  great  Toba  Lake, 
which  lies  in  a  direction  nearly  north-eaaC  from  tiie  Dutch 
settlement  of  Tapanooly  (which  ia  in  1*  40^^  lat.,  and  »flf 
SlK  B.  long.),  has  never  yet  been  visited  by  any  European. 
Messrs.  Burton  and  Ward,  Baptist  missionaries  on  the  island, 
to  w  hom  this  lake  was  pointea  out  from  some  high  land  at  a 
cutisiderable  distance,  describe  it  m  being  from  60  to  70 
miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  from  1 5  to  20  miles.  The  sur- 
face of  the  lake  was  described  to  those  gentlemen  &s  being 
sometimes  so  rough  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  boats  to 
and  from  an  island  in  the  middle,  on  which  a  periodieal 
market  is  held.  Several  streams,  one  of  them  of  consider- 
able sixe,  flow  into  the  Toba  Lake,  and  if  it  Ix-  tnie,  as  their 
;,nude  stated  to  Messrs.  Burton  and  Ward,  that  its  waters 
rise  and  Tall  twice  in  the  cnurso  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  il 

is  prt^able  that  farther  examination  would  ahow  it  to  be  an 
annef  tiiesea, 
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Our  infortnation  with  renrd  to  the  people  forming  the 
Battas  tribes  is  so  leanty,  that  any  ht  it  nu  nt  we  can  pive 
respecting  tbeir  system  of  government  must  be  liable  to  un- 
certainty. It  is  said  that  the  supreme  government  over  the 
whole  of  the  diitriets  it  «xsc«iMd  by  «m  dbis^  who  Ihnss 
•t  tlM  Bortfa-vefltmi  txtmaHy  of  fho  Tobo  lake.  By 
this  chief  a  deputy  is  appointed  for  each  di.stni  t.  v'hi\  rm 
sisted  by  a  council  composed  of  the  leading  intidhiUiiits,  con- 
ducts the  political  affairs  of  thr'  ilistrift;  he  frames  laws, 
declares  war,  makes  peace,  and  ad.miatster!i  justice.  The 
mdiority  of  these  deputies  is  verv  much  controlled  by  the 
cooadis  with  whom  they  act,  so  that  the  diflbnnt  dumeU 
11M17  be  eoittiderail  at  to  many  oligarehiea.  The  more  mi- 
nute functions  nf  eovernmLiit  arc  otherwise  performed,  each 
village  formini;,  iii  llus  respect,  ;i  distinct  community,  and 
possessing;  w  ithin  itself  tiie  power  of  framing  regulations  for 
its  own  munictpal  government  The  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent diitfieli  ate  so  little  held  tt^ether  by  the  ktlthority  of 
the  ehief  gmmor,  thai  It  io  not  umiawl  fartmvt  note  vO- 
Itfea  to  be  engased  in  ww  ag«nst  each  odier,  while  the 
rest  of  the  nation  is  at  peace.  Tt  is  probably  owing  to  their 
system  of  government,  an  well  as  to  their  inland  situation, 
and  to  the  ease  with  which  their  few  natural  wants  can  be 
supplied,  that  these  people  have  retained  unaltered  their 
prnnitive  habits  and  character.  Compared  with  the  Malays 
of  the  coast,  although  they  are  less  enteiprimig,  the  Battas 
are  more  industrious.  A  great  part  of  the  neoeiaanes  of 
life  required  at  such  of  the  Malayan  settlements  as  are 
williin  their  reach  ii  supplied  from  the  Battas  country. 

These  people  consider  themselves  to  have  been  the  earliest 
Mttlers  on  Sumatra,  and  they  have  a  tradition  that  their 
forefathers  came  from  a  country  lying  to  the  east  of  that 
island,  but  their  belief  upon  this  subject  it  veiy  vaSJje*  and 
they  exhibit  so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  Hindus, 
that  i;  irs  more  probable  they  must  originally  have 
come  from  India.  The  resemblance  here  spoken  of  is  shown 
in  their  persons :  they  are  of  middle  stature,  well  made,  and 
htve  pvominent  noaea.  Their  relunous  notions,  likewise, 
atfonr  strongly  of  Hindu  origin.  They  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Creator  of  the  world,  who  has  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  its  government  to  three  sons,  who, 
in  their  turn,  have  delegate<l  to  iiilVriur  iru'l-^  tl;r  luiiir-  df 
their  office.  The  names  of  the^  gods  are  said  to  have  a 
strong  resemblance  to  ih.m&  of  the  Hindu  mythology.  This 
system  of  fiuth  it  burthened  with  naineraat  tuperttitioas. 
The  people  beUeve  in  the  eonttaat  intatpodtion  of  good  end 
evil  genii  in  their  worldly  affairs,  and  every  village  has  its 
peculiar  demon*  or  spirits,  chiefly  composed  of  tho  souls  of 
the  dcf  L^L  .1  inhabitants,  As  might  be  suppled,  under 
the  lutluence  of  such  a  belief,  the  person  who  exercises  (be 
office  of  prieit»«lld  iriw  ii  frequently  the  head  man  or  rajah 
of  the  vulag«,ia  a  peiaan  of  gieat  eoiiiaqaeiMe,  to  whose 
advice  and  aaaiiluiee  leeonne  it  bed  npon  all  ooeaaions. 
The  Battas  do  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  an  existence 
beyond  the  present,  and  their  religious  prejudices  and  feani 
bein^  thus  limited  to  nn  r>  ly  the  objects  of  sense  baVB  little 
or  no  influence  over  their  moral  conduct. 

The  well-ascertained  fact  of  their  cannibalism  has  occa- 
aioned  them  to  be  oonaideted  bnital  and  IteiooioQt  in  their 
natare,  an  opinion  w!iidi  afipeart  to  be  by  no  meant  well 
founded ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  quiet  and  timid  to  a  greater 
degree  than  even  Hindus.  Their  principal  footl  is  rice 
and  batatas.  Meat  they  seldom  or  never  taste,  but  when 
they  do  indulge  in  it  thev  are  not  particular  as  to  the  de- 
tcription  or  condition  of  tde  animals  they  eat.  According 
to  menden,  their  indulgence  in  anthnpo^iagy  it  Uoiited 
to  the  devouring  of  persona  alain  or  taken  prisoners  In  war, 
and  of  certain  classes  of  criminals.  Robbers,  if  taken  in  the 
fact,  :irf;  publicly  executed  and  eaten  forthwith,  but  if  they 
elude  immediate  detection,  a  slighter  punishment  than  loss 
of  life  is  awarded.  Men  taken  in  ndultery  are  subjected  to  tho 
siimerevolluig  punishment,  with  tins  additional  circumsianee, 
that  they  |nay  be  eaten  piecemeal  without  being  previotttly 
put  to  death.  It  is  not  considered  lawftal  to  eat  the  bodiee 
of  persons  token  or  slain  in  the  wars  or  feuds  which  occur 
between  diflbrent  villaj»€s  or  districts,  but  only  such  as  fall 
into  their  power  'n  what  may  be  considered  as  national  con- 
tests. An  account  has  very  recently  (1835)  been  received 
in  Europe  of  the  killing,  and  probably  also  tho  eating  by 
the  Battas,  of  two  English  missionaries,  who  were  proceed- 
ing through  the  country  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Toba 
I^ke.  It  appears  that  tho  tribe  among  whom  the  mission 
tries  fell  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  war  with  another 


trilie,  and  they  might  easily,  under  those  ctrcumstanccs,  piU 
a  wrong  construction  unm  the  unusual  appearance  of 
strangers  among  them.  It  it  ttid  to  be  the  opinion  of  ner- 
8oni>  near  to  the  apot.  and  theralbitt  better  abfo  titan  we  ean 
be  (0  form  a  eoneet  judgment  on  the  case,  that  if  the  two 
missionaries  had  taken  the  precaution  to  send  a  messenger 
In'f-ri'  them,  tn  explain  the  pacific  object  of  their  journey, 
thev  wuuld  have  met  witli  hoHpitabie  welcome,  instead  of 
the  melancholy  fate  that  has  befallen  them.  Dr.  Leyden, 
in  his  work  on  the  languaget  aod  Uterature  of  the  luiido* 
Chinese  nations,  states  that  tiie  Bttlas  frequently  also  eat 
dieir  aged  or  infirm  relations,  as  an  act  of  piou.i  duty. 
When,  among  them,  a  man  becomes  infirm  and  tired  of 
life,  he  is  said  (:;■  mv:t>-:  lils  (■:iiiilr.:ri  to  eat  hiin  :  lie  ascends 
a  tree,  round  winch  bis  fnends  and  descendants  assemble, 
and  the  whole  of  them  join  in  singing  a  dirge,  the  burtlwn 
of  which  is  'The  aeaaon  it  Qome,  the  frt^t  it  ripe,  and 
it  must  descend.*  The  viflUm  then  deioend%  it  depvtved 
of  life,  and  his  remains  are  devoured  in  a  solemn  banquet. 
This  practice  of  the  Battas  eating  their  aged  parents  has 
been  compared  vnh  tl  r  usage  of  the  Padaii  of  India  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (lib.  iu.  99) ;  and  Dr.  Leyden  has  con- 
jectured, perhaps  rather  hastily,  that  the  Padsi  and  thf 
Battas  arc  the  same  people.  A  tiailar  praetiee  prevailed 
amongst  the  Masaagel*  (Herod,  i.  S16),  and  among  the 
antient  Tupis  of  Braxil. 

Slavery  exists  among  the  Battas.  The  classes  who  arc 
reduced  to  thi.s  state  of  degradation  are  their  own  (uimtry- 
meu,  and  generally  orphans,  prisoners  taken  during  their 
intestine  wars,  or  debtors.  To  satisfy  a  debt  no  matter  how 
contracted,  and  probably  the  result  of  a  game  of  chanee  (liir 
these  people  are  great  gamesters),  not  only  the  man  hlmtelf^ 
but  his  whole  family  also,  may  be  sold  into  slavery. 

The  custom  of  the  country  authorises  every  man  to  have 
as  many  wives  as  he  can  purchase  ;  and,  as  usually  is  tho 
case  where  such  a  custom  prevailii,  tho  v>ive»  perform  all  the 
drudgery,  and  are  in  fact  considerad  to  be  little  better  than 
slaves.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man  hat  more  than  taro  wivaa 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Battas  have  a  written  language,  which  bears  a  con- 
siderable re^inblance  both  in  sound  and  construction,  to 
tl-  it  ot  il.i  Malays:  it  has  by  some  persui  ^  bi  cm  considered 
a  dialect  of  the  Malayan  tongue.  The  spoken  language  a 
aomewhat  diftrant — a  circumstuim  which  may  very  na^ 
turally  arise,  in  progrett  of  time,  among  a  people  at  when 
only  a  very  small  propoftion  are  aUe  to  nte  or  vnderitnid 
the  written  characters.  It  is  said  that  not  more  than  two 
persons  in  one  hunilred  among  the  Battas  are  able  to  read. 
Such  books  :ls  they  have  are  chiefly  upon  ;i  in  Ingy,  omena, 
and  other  subiiects  of  a  superstitious  nature.  Many  persons 
among  them  diowtkin  in  poetry ;  and  it  forms  part  of  their  so- 
cial amu!<f>menta  to  undertake  contettt  in  improriiingf  which 
they  keep  up  for  howTt  together  with  eonsidenMe  tpirtt. 

It  is  principally  in  theBattaa  country'  that  thecannibnr 
trees  of  Sumatra  are  found:  none,  it  is  said,  grow  souili  oi 
the  equator.  The  camphor  which  these  trees  yield  is  con- 
sidered to  be  so  good  in  quality,  that  it  sdls  in  the  markets 
of  China  for  more  than  ten  times  the  price  paid  fur  that  pn>- 
dooed  in  Japan,  and  whioh  ia  yielded  by  a  difinent  plant. 
The  camphor-tree  of  Somalia  growa  without  eultiTation, 
and  attains  to  a  size  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  timber  trees, 
being  frequently  above  Eftceu  feet  in  circumlerence.  Cam- 
phor in  the  Battas  language  is  called  Kajmr,  of  which  tho 
European  name  is  a  corruption.  In  Eastern  markets  it  is 
known  at  JTopSr  Barons,  the  latter  word  being  the  name  of 
the  town  on  the  ooatt  of  Sumatra  whenoe  it  is  shipped. 

Benjamin,  or  bennin,  is  almost  exdosively  a  prodnetof 
the  Battas  ri  i;nt;-v.  Marsdcn  says  that  large  plantations  of 
tho  trees  by  which  it  is  yielded  (the  Styrax  btnstnn)  are 
culti\'ated  by  the  native.  The  -tl.ir  \ngotable  productions 
of  this  part  of  Sumatra  are  common  to  the  whole  island. 
[See  Sumatra.] 

The  entire  popolation  of  the  Battat  oountiy  haa  beeneati' 
mated  at  1,500,000  souls,  hot  this  eompatalmi  ttrar  bo 
altogether  conjfrrurril. 

(Marsdens  iiatonj  of  Sumatra:  Asiatic  Renearchet, 
Porter's  Tropirnl  A  j  mniturist ;  Library  ■>/  Enter toiHil^ 
Knowled/te,  Vegetable  Substances  used  in  the  Art*,) 

BATTkNS,  pieces  of  wood  of  various  lengths,  7  incbea 
wide  and  generally  not  exoeeding  Sf  tnehea  in  thicknesa 
when  imported.  They  are  used  fbr  floors,  end  ere  also 
ed  upright  against  walh  to  fix  tho  lath's  (m  'vhirh  the> 
plastering  is  set   East-country  battens,  as  miixjrttxt.  are 
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7  inches  wide  tnd  2)  indim  thiek,  vhidi,  wbm  plued  up 

and  sliot,  r>i.  ■  ;:t  irto  two  boards  each  ]^  inch  thick.. 
Such  hiiUens  uru  UM-ii  for  the  bc»t  tlL^ors ;  but  iii  attics,  ami 
room*  of  less  importanoe,  tor  covnomy,  the  batten  is  cut  into 
Uiiee  boards.  When  used  for  wails,  the  7  and  2^  inch  bat- 
tens are  cut  into  six  pieces  lengtbway*.  being  then  some- 
thing less  than  ^tk  inches  wide  and  1^  inch  thick,  allow- 
■Doe  bflinf;  made  Vtt  die  Mwiiir>  Bettens  ere  unially  placed 
at  the  distance  of  susen  inches  asunder,  but  sometimes 
eleven  or  twelve,  which  is,  ho.vcver,  considered  slight  work; 
if  double  laths  are  Uscd,  it  will  then  bf  !?uflii  it;iilly  stroiii; 
to  carry  the  planter.  Tlie  batl<»uii  ara  uuk-d  to  the  bond- 
timbers  of  the  wall;  or,  if  there  are  no  bund- timbers,  to 
wooden  plttga  placwl  at  e«)ual  disuncei».  Walls  of  brick 
■nd  atone,  when  not  snffieientlv  dry  to  be  finibhed  in  the 
usual  way,  require  battens  for  the  lath  and  pUeler;  and  it 
lb  of  iho  utmost  importance  to  employ  battens  in  exposed 
situaUons.  cs)KciiiUy  on  tl)o  sea  coa«C»  when  the  dnving 
rains  will  »lUta  penetrate  the  walls. 

Battens  from  the  Britibh  possessions  in  North  America, 
when  6  and  not  exceeding  16  feet  long,  nor  above  7  inches 
wide  and  not  above  S|  inches  thick,  pay  a  duty  of  IL  per 
120.  Battens  of  the  same  dimensions  from  foieign  coun- 
tries pay  1 0/.  per  1 20.  The  duty  increases  with  the  length, 
and  also  with  the  thickness,  uf  ilio  battens.  The  net  re- 
venue from  battens  in  lfe3J  was  116,215/.  The  diflerenc© 
betwc«Q  battens  and  deals  is  this  :  battens  are  never,  and 
deals  arc  always,  above  seven  inches  wide.  Battens  are 
always  at  least  six  feet  long,  and  batten-ends  always  under 
that  length.  The  dutjr  on  batteoa  and  batten-ends  is  dif- 
ferent: battens,  ll.  Britieh  North  Aneriean,  lOl. foreign; 
batten-ends,  7s.  bd.  American,  3/.  t  i  Ilii.  {Government 
Statistical  Tables,  1834.)  The  bust  batiens  are  from  Chxis- 
tiuiiiu;  the  worst,  from  America. 

BAriERING-RAM.   [See  AnxiLLHHY  ] 

BATTBRSSAf  %  pilisb  in  the  count v  of  Surrey,  situated 
four  miles  south-west  of  Sc  Fnul's  Catbednd,  and  fonninx 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  metia^Us.  In  Omneiday  Book 
it  is  called  Patricrxij,  and  as  the  same  sur\ey  mentions 
that  it  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
thi-s  probably  indicates  the  true  etyinoloj^y  ot  the  name. 
The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  302ti  acres,  pretty 
equally  divided  between  arable  land  and  pasture.  Much 
of  tlie  former  is  occupied  by  mitrketrgaideiwil»  Battersea 
being  specially  noted  for  tae  quantity  et  vegetable  pro- 
duce which  It  y:i]-:.v<-  ''>>T  the  Loiidon  market.  The  manor 
of  Riitterse.*  vktts  given  by  tlio  Conqueror  to  Westminster 
Abbey  in  exchange  for  Windsor;  after  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries  the  manor  passed  througli  various  hands,  and 
m  the  year  1627  it  was  granted  by  the  king  to  Oliver  St. 
John,  visflottnt  Gfandison,  from  whom  it  dei^nded  to  the 
eriewnlad  8t  jrohn,ViseonntBolingbroke,  and  in  1763  was 
purchased  of  the  St.  John  family  in  trust  f  r  .T  ihn  Viscount 
Spencer,  and  in  now  the  property  of  the  jiresent  Earl 
Spencer.  A  church  is  mentioned  in  Doiuesduy  Book,  but 
toe  exi.'«ting  parish  church  is  a  modern  structure,  opened  in 
1777.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  is  of 
hriek,  with  a  tower  and  small  eoniealspifn.  It  has  neither 
aislei  mr  ehnneel.  Anewehurchhasneenflfbeenereoted 
by  the  commissioners  for  building  churches.  The  livinfj:  of 
Batterse*  i»  a  viosrajje  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  rated 
in  the  kins'ti  books  at  13/.  l&r  2^  The  tithes  which  accrue 
from  the  gardens  render  the  living  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  neigbbourliood  of  London.  Battersea  lies  too  low  on 
the  Thamea  to  be  one  of  the  moet  a({Keable  anburbe  of 
London  for  teeidenee;  itnewetthelesBeontnnisa  larg»«im- 
ber  of  respectable*  houses  and  neat  villas.  Lord  Bolingbrokc 
was  horn  and  died  la  the  family  mannion  at  Batters«a,  of 
which  i'ope  was  a  frequent  inmate.  The  iwuse  was  v  ery 
large,  having  forty  rooms  on  a  floor;  bet  it  has  long  sinco 
been  taken  down  and  the  site  otherwise  appropriated.  The 
village  possesses  a  free  school,  which  was  endowed  by  Sir 
Walter  St.  John,  in  1700,  ibr  twenty  boys;  and  both  he  and 
his  lady  afterwards  left  Airther  sums  for  apprenticing  some 
of  the  number.  Battersea  is  connected  with  Chelsea  by  a 
w  ij 'll  11  hridjje  across  the  Thames,  erected  in  1771.  The 
population  ot  this  exttiustvu  pariah  was  5£40  in  1831.  of 
whom  3021  were  females.    (Ly son's  Enmrona  iMdotL) 

BATTERY,  in  Law.    [See  Assault.] 
.  BATTERY.    This  name  is  given  to  any  nmnber  of 
I^MWS  of  ordnance  j^aoed  behind  an  Epaulement,  or  eleva- 
Ika  ef  eartlw^lhsr  te  destroy  the  works  or  dismount  the 


It  may  be  saM  tliat  the  atnknts  mad«>  me  ef  •  speuiM  of 

urdn"ir.rL'  in  the  oiHiratic!!"; 'it' iifr.rk  ami  ditViirc:  and  llie 
butlenng-ranjit,  tncbalivta',  a\iA  i  alapu.laj,  w hich,  wben 
placed  on  tbe  nuM]r.ii  ^.r  ui.  ).  r  ir  buildin|{6  of  limber,  or 
elevated  on  mounds  of  earth,  served  the  beeiagers  to  demolish 
the  walls  of  fertressee>  or  10  drive  the  deiendera  lum  theiB* 
may  be  eoniideted  as  eonaapimding  to  the  nno.  mortars 
Sec.,  whieh  eonslitnta  the  armament  of  a  moMm  battery. 

Vitruvius  states  (De  Archifeclur3,  lib.  x.)  that  Cctras  of 
Chalcedon  was  the  fir^t  wlio  covered  the  rum  with  a  sihed, 
in  onler  to  secur>-  tin-  men  who  worked  it  from  the  arrows, 
darts,  and  stones  tiaovrn  by  the  enemy ;  and  be  adds,  tliat 
the  construction  of  the  shed  was  subaequently  improved  by 
the  engineers  of  Philip  and  Akamnder.  The  iesUtdmm 
and  htUpoUfweao  builmngs  of  thb  natnie,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  men  and  military  engines,  and  in  this  respect 
tbey  correspond  to  the  epaulemem  which  cover  the  ordnance 
;it  present  em  ployed  in  the  attack  of  a  fortress.  (See  the  de- 
iicripiion  of  llie  helepolis  (lAiiroXtc)  of  Demetnus.  Plutarch, 
Life     Demetrius,  cap.  21.) 

While  the  same  speeies  of  artillery  eootinuad  t«  bo  used 
in  warfom,  it  is  evident  that  no  mstenal  ehaaiieoauliitako 

Clace  in  the  nature  of  the  edifices  constructeid  to  cover  it; 
ut  from  the  epoch  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the 
wooden  wheels  or  towers  were  superseded  by  ma.<i»es  of  earth, 
whoisc  thickness  was  nooesisarily  made  g^reuter  tbau  tlte 
deptli  to  which  a  cannon-shot  can  )K'netraie  into  them.  In 
modem  times  the  designation  of  a  battery  varies  with  the 
purposes  to  be  accomplished,  the  nature  of  the  otdnaneo 
empkiyed*  and  the  manner  in  which  the  firing  may  bo  aMdn. 

A  brta^mg  haitery  is  one  which  may  be  placed  Mt  be- 
tween 50  and  1000  yards  from  any  wall  of  rampart,  in  order 
to  dt;moU»U  it ;  and  tiic  etTeol  is  prtxluced  by  firiny  directly, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  poinrbhmc  at  the  object :  such  a  battery 
genenilly  has  iu  front  parallel  to  the  face  of  tlie  wail  to  be 
breached. 

An  ti^Ufkttg  baUmn  ia  «M  whoao  ofauVsmont  ie  per- 
pendieular  to  tM  pvodueed  lino  of  the  enemy's  rampart ; 

so  that  the  shot  from  the  guns  may  graze  the  interior  >ttde  uf 
that  rampart  or  its  parapet,  in  the  direction  uf  iis  length. 
When  shot  dischargwl  Irom  pieces  of  ordmince  make  sttO> 
ooMiivo  rebounds,  along  the  ground,  the  firing  is  said  to  bo 
d  ricochet  and  the  battery  a  rioochetting  battery ;  and  lUo 
mode  of  firinfr  is  employed  when  it  ia  intended  m  Aismo— t 
artillery  by  enfilading  a  rampait.  The  effirt Is  pradueed  \m 
giving  to  the  axin  i  r  xhof  ^un  an  elevation  of  l^tween  six  and 
nine  ae^rees  above  a  line  passinji  from  it*  r/K/mAfr  through 
ti  n  crest  of  the  enemy's  parapet  m  front ;  and,  acconlin:;  to 
the  laSe»t  experiments,  the  di.stanoe  at  whieh  a  battery 
should  be  placed  from  the  nearer  extremity  of  the  rampart 
to  bo  enOladed  1^  liooehet  Aring  is  between  400  and  HO 
yards :  at  a  greater  distanee  dmn  the  latter  moeih  of  the 
ammunition  would  be  expended  without  effect. 

A  frun  battery  is  one  in  whicti  guns  only  are  employed, 
for  either  of  the  purposes  alme  mentioned,  ortodolted 
any  groun<l,  by  a  tire  of  round,  or  solid  sttot. 

A  howitzer  battery,  is  one  in  which  howitzers  are  em- 
ployed.  This  speoies  of  ordnanee  tbtowa  shells,  er  hoUow 
shot,  generally  at  a  small  eleration  of  the  akis  to  the  horiion ; 
and  it  sen'i's  ti>  yrmhti-p,  hy  th.e  bursting  of  the  shells,  a 
breach  in  a.  lauiyuti  (.>;  urili ,  or,  wlien  fired  d  ricochet,  to 
destroy  the  pallisades  or  other  obsiaclcs  which  niifjht  impede 
the  troops  in  assaulting  an  enemy's  work.  Howitzers  are 
also  used  in  conjunction  with  guns,  to  form  branohoa  in 
mmparts  of  brick  or  atone. 

A  Morf or  imtUry  is  one  in  which  shells  are  thrown  fh« 
mortars  at  a  ^reat  elevation  of  the  axis  of  the  piece ;  so  that, 
by  the  monir  niuiu  acquired  in  falling,  they  may  crush  the 
roofs,  and  by  their  explosion  ciimplele  llie  destruction  <>( 
inagaxmes  or  other  baildinga.  This  is  called  a  verucal  &:e. 
By  employing  large  charges  of  powder,  a  very  extensive 
range  has  bMtt  praduoed  by  roortan ;  for.  at  the  siege  gf 
Cadiz,  during  the  kto  wari  too  French  are  said  to  have  seat 
shells  to  tho  dialHMo  ot  mora  thaa  thico  milaa  ftom  the 
battery. 

When  the  battery  is  mounted  on  a  natural  or  .TrtiBcial 
eminence,  in  order  to  allow  the  guns  to  fire  fruta  abore 
downward,  or  to  make  what  is  called  a  plunging  fire 
against  or  into  the  works  of  the  enemy,  it  constitutes  a 
cavalimr  btA^ry;  and  whon  dm  guna  are  elevated  OB  a 
platform,  or  on  tall  oarriages.  so  as  to  be  enabW  to  fire  ovm 
the  superior  surfoee  of  this  parapet  or  epaulem^t,  the  bat* 
ttqr  io  said  to  bo  fis  bvrMU,  Tliio  kkiA  «f  loHuij  » 
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Mually  ma^rted  at  the  most  Rd^tnoed  points  of  a  fbrtre&s, 
tat  tba  pttrpow  of  dloving  considerable  variation  in  the  di- 
fvcftkm  af  toe  artnicry  towards  the  right  or  left;  by  which 
means  the  nv^onnuitring  parties  of  the  besie^nv  V»Mf  b* 
annn\ed  whilo  at  a  distance  and  in  motion. 

In  ihe  formation  of  any  of  the  field  batteries  above  men- 
tioned, while  they  are  beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy's 
araakiBtrTt  they  may  be  executed  without  cover  for  the 
woridny  putiss.  like  any  simple  breast- work,  after  the  outline 
bsanttuiad  on  the  ground  by  the  engineers ;  but,  when 
llie  men  employed  in  Uie  work  would  be  much  exposed 
to  annoyance  from  the  enemy's  Are.  it  becomes  necessary 
that  they  shoubl  be  protectcl  by  a  mask  of  ^abiotu.  [See 
Oabion.]  These  being  planted  on  their  bases  along  the 
•KMrtor  Ma  of  llw  inUmM  treirah  tn  front  of  the  battery, 
fttm  ft  WW,  «ven  while  empty,  which  a  musket-ball  cannot 
pfenw.  Within  this  line  of  gabions  the  excavation  is  com- 
menced, a[)d  pnrt  of  the  eartn  obtained  fVom  the  trench  is 
thrown  into  and  h«yond  the  gabions,  till  the  covering  mass 
is  thick  enoiich,  if  nece>4sary ,  to  be  proof  against  a  cannnn 
ball:  the  men  thus  work  m  romparati\'e  sccuritv  to  raise 
dw  epaulement  wUh  earth,  which  they  do  generaUy  to  the 
iwiglUaf  abont  Mvm  fiiet  from  the  noand,  and  to  the  thick- 
1MM  of  etgliteen  or  twenty  feet,  not  ineluding  the  breadths 
of  the  slopes  given  to  the  exterior  and  interior  sidi.s.  The 
exterior  slope  in  jycnerally  left  with  that  induiation  which 
earth,  when  timiw  n  up,  naturally  a^^umcs,  that  is  at  about 
4S°  to  the  horiznn  ;  but  the  interior  slope  being  necessarily 
more  sleep,  in  order  to  allow  the  guns  to  be  brought  close 
vp  to  it,  ia  ntained  by  a  revitemmt  or  eevning,  eitfaar  of 
A«elMt  [mo  Vascinxs]  or  bags  of  earth. 

The  mbrnzurf>!.  or  openings  in  the  epaulement,  through 
which  the  guns  are  to  fire,  are,  at  the  nt  c  k  or  interior  ex- 
tremity, a*)Oiit  two  feet  wide,  and  at  the  exterior  about  half 
the  thickness  of  the  epaulement:  each  of  their  sides  or 
cheeks  has  a  small  declination  from  a  \-erti(»l  plane^  so  that 
tha  braadtb  of  (he  opening  at  top  ia  tatber  gieator  ttian  at 
the  boctoiii«  or  on  what  is  ealled  t&e  of  die  embrasure,  in 
order  that  the  flame  from  the  muzzle  of  tlitj  gun  may  be 
less  liable  to  damage  those  sides  :  for  the  same  reason  tlie 
latter  are  lined  with  fa*cine«,  or,  whirh  is  preferred,  with 
gabions,  at  the  neck  of  the  embrazure.  The  intervid  be- 
tween two  embranires  is  called  a  merton;  and  the  part 
between  the  ntt  and  die  ground  within  the  battorj  ia  called 

The  puns  rest  on  platform's,  trenerally  of  timber,  cither  of 
a  rectangular  or  dovetailed  fii^ure,  about  fourteen  feet  long 
and  seven  feet  wide  ;  each  of  the«e  is  eonstruetfd  by  em- 
bedding Ave  slrf^^ers  in  the  ground,  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  and  covering  them  with  planks,  whlA  am  clawljr 
Uttod  to  each  other,  and  fastened  down  by  aemra. 

Beeidee  the  epaulement  in  fbmt  of  the  'battery,  a  wing  is 
construrted  of  the  same  materials  on  each  side,  in  order  to 
protect  the  interior  from  any  enfilading  fire  of  the  enemy. 
A  magazine  is  always  funned  either  within  or  near  the  rear 
of  the  battery,  to  contain  the  ammunition  for  its  service; 
this  ia  generally  a  recta nL,'iilar  pit  iiunk  to  about  three  feet 
beknr,  with  aide*  and  a  roof  of  timber  haing  afaont  as  much 
above,  the  natural  ground  *  the  roof  ia  covered  with  earth 

of  a  thickness  whifh  may  be  capable  of  resi^tiiif;  the  momen- 
tum of  a  fchell,  and  the  descent  to  the  floor  of  the  maijazme 
is  by  an  inclmed  plane  towards  the  rear.  Trftvers''s,  or  ele- 
vations of  enriii,  secured  at  the  sides  generally  by  gabions, 
are  formed  at  intervals  ill  Am  interior  of  the  battery,  to 
afbrd  protection  for  the  meii  against  aneh  ahot  or  abeib  of 
the  enemy  as  may  iUl  there. 

Howitzer  and  mortar  batteries  are  executed  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  us  the  others,  but  the  f  >rmer  of  these  seldom, 
and  the  latter  never,  havL-  embrazures ;  the  level  of  their 
mterior  is  nKn  generally  sunk  three  feet  below  that  of  the 
natural  ground,  consequently  no  trench  is  retjuired  on  their 
exterior  to  furnish  eartn,  which  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity  from  within. 

BATTICALCA,  an  island  situated  near  the  entrance 
of  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon,  7*44' 
.  X.  lat.,  sr  ^2'  K.  Ion:;.  It  contains  a  small  fort  and  gar- 
rison, and  is  the  head  station  of  the  assistant  government 
agent  of  the  district  of  Batticaloa.  The  island  cannot  be 
iqqiraeehed  by  diiw  of  any  aiae,  aa  the  entrance  to  tbe  inlet, 
whteh  cKtenda  tunb  and  aonth  nearly  thirty  imlea,  ia  doaed 
bv  a  bar,  o>-er  which  the  depth  of  water  is  onlv  sfx  feet. 
I'be  country  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  6atticalaa 
.aflat  and  Mel  mm  «eatlai«d  hOis  nifpMr  in  the  dii> 


taoed^ among  which  two  called  Friar's  Hood  and  Funnel  HD), 
serve  aa  excellent  landmarks  to  those  who  are  sailing  round 
the  island  of  Ccvlon.  It  was  here  that  the  Dutch  admiral 
gjrilbcrgcn  landed,  in  1602,  when  a  communiraii  in  was 
first  opened  betwwn  the  King  of  Candy  and  HuUuiid.  At 
that  timi-  this  district  was  under  the  immediate  rule  of  a 
petty  prince,  who  ^etos  to  have  owed  a  divided  allegiance 
to  the  Pottu^iese  and  the  Candian  emperor. 

Batticaloa  is  nlao  the  name  of  a  district  of  Ceylon,  now 
under  the  cliarf;je  of  an  atslstant  government  agent,  com 
prisinj;  an  area  of  13,0()0  square  miles,  the  population  of 
which,  acci>rding  to  the  census  of  1832,  amounted  to  29,4'24. 

B  AITICB,  a  commune  and  market-town  in  the  province 
of  Li^ge,  situated  three  leaguea  N.N.W.  of  Vervien,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  hf  tne  communes  of  Mortier.  8t 
Andrt^andCbannnti  oa  A*  east  by  that  of  Thimister; 
on  the  aonth  by  those  of  Dison,  ^ettt  tleehain.  Grand  Re- 
chain,  and  Xhen  li  '  !• ;  and  on  the  \\ est  by  Souma^^ne, 
Mtlin.  and  BoUand.  I  hc  town  has  a  weekly  grain- market 
which  is  much  frequented,  and  two  fairs  arc  held  there  on 
the  idih  May  and  1 5th  November  every  year.  Hie  coon- 
try  is  well  watered  by  numerous  small  atreama.  The  aoU  b 
generally  a  sandy  clay,  and  in  some  parts  is  stony ;  it  pnw 
duces  rye.  barley,  spelt-wheat,  oats,  beans,  and  trefoil.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  butler  an<l  cheese  are  made  and 
sent  away,  partly  to  other  districts  and  partly  to  foreign 
countries.  Some  coal-miiies,  which  are  opened  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  cloth-weaving,  fiimish  employment  for  a  conaideF- 
able  part  of  the  inhabitanla.  A  deacrfptkm  of  aand  i%  feund 
in  one  paA  of  tbe  commane,  vety  inefnl  hi  making  cement 
for  plasterer'a  work.  There  are  three  very  dd  castTeH,  those 
of  Crfivecccur,  Bosrael,  and  Xlif  neumont ;  the  two  latter 
are  now  oci  upii  d  as  farm-hcmses  :  population  4280.  (Meis- 
ser's  Dictiiiunaire  G^ni^raj'hitiue  Jf  it  PruviricP  cL'  Lii-'^r.) 

BATTLE,  or  BATTEL,  a  parish  and  market-town  in 
the  hundred  of  the  samo  name  in  the  rape  of  Hastings, 
county  of  Snawx.  It  ia  flfty'tvo  milea  8JB.  fkon  JLondoo, 
in  a  pieaaant  country,  where  the  land  rf  sea  hi  wooded  awells. 
The  namo  of  the  place  was  anticntly  Kpiton,  and  acquired 
the  present  denomination  In  consetjuencc  of  the  great 
butle  between  the  English  and  Normans,  in  which  tlic 
former  were  defeated,  and  their  king  (Harold)  killed,  on 
the  1  Uh  October^  1066,  The  Conqueror  commenced,  in 
the  following  year,  an  abbey  iwom  the  site  where  the  battle 
had  raged  moat  flereely,  die  h^h  altar  of  ita  ebuidi  beirg 
upon  the  precise  spot  where,  according  to  some  authorities, 
Harold  was  killed,  or  \\here,  as  others  say,  his  standard 
was  taken.  But  as  the  v.  IidIc  neighbourhood  does  not  afTurd 
anv  other  spot  equally  eli^ble  for  such  a  structure,  Mr. 
Oupin  is  of  &|;inion  that  accident  did  not  determine  tbe  ^re- 
ciseapot,  though  it  might  the  general  aquation  of  tbe  erection. 
When  we  abbey  ehureh  waa  flnbhed,  the  Conqueror  made 
an  ofRjring  of  his.  swurd  atvl  coronation  robe  at  the  high 
altar,  in  which  was  also  deposited  the  famous  roll  or  table 
of  all  the  Normans  of  consequence  who  attended  William 
to  England.  Copies  of  this  catalogue  have  l>een  preserved  ; 
but  modern  antiquarians  in  general  concur  in  tlie  ophiiitn 
of  Dugdale,  that  the  list  waa  often  falaiOed  and  altereu  bv 
the  monks  to  gratify  persona  who  wished  to  be  considered 
of  Norman  extraction.  The  nbbcy  was  dedicated  by  the 
founder  to  St.  Martin,  and  filled,  in  thu  lir^t  instance,  with 
Benedictine  monks  from  that  of  Marmontier  in  Normandy'. 
All  the  land  for  a  leacue  around  the  house  was  given  to  it, 
besides  various  churches  and  manors  in  different  counties, 
which  were  enlarged  by  royal  and  privato  donationa  in  aub* 
sequent  reigns.  Its  prerogative  and  immnnitiee  wete 
placed  on  tlie  same  footinii  with  those  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury  ;  the  mnnksaiid  their  tenants  were  exempt  frmn 
episcopal  and  other  ecclesuutieal  jurisdiction  :  they  had  the 
exclusive  right  of  inquest  in  all  murders  committed  within 
their  lands,  the  propetty  of  treasure  discovered  on  their 
estatoa,  the  right  oc  free  wwnn*  and  the  church  made 
•  aaoetnary  in  easea  of  homiedde.  beaidea  other  privilegea. 
Tho  abbot,  who  was  mitred,  and  a  peer  in  parliament,  had 
alsotberoyal  power  of  pardoning  any  condemiied  thief  whom 
he  should  pa-s  or  meet  on  iromu'  tii  exieution.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  1 1 1,  tbe  abbot  obtained  the  king's  leave  to  fortify 
the  abbey.  The  Conqueror's  intention  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  foundation  should  maintain  1 40  monkatbutpioviaion 
dOM  not  appear  to  have  been  actually  made  fiir  more  than 
sixtr.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  in  the  26th 
of  Henry  VIII.,  ita  income  was  valued  at  880/.  14«.  7k<i^ 
aeeoiding  to  Dngdah^  cr  »8r/.  Oe.  1  otd^  according  toSpead. 
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A  peoiion  of  66/.  13».  Ad.  wa»  settled  upon  the  abbot,  with  I  the  second  Tuesday  of  every  montii  fer  cattle,  at  whieh. 


smaller  suras  on  sixteen  other  officers  and  monk*.  Tlie 
siie  and  demesnes  of  the  abbey  wcro  K'ven  to  a  person 
named  Gilmer,  who  puUed  down  a  i  Mderable  portion  of 
ths  buUdingt  in  oraM  l»  dupoM  of  tbe  oiaterials.  He 
afterwards  toU  the  eaitato  fo  9bt  Anthony  Browne,  who 
bcKiin  to  ronverl  part  of  the  abbey  into  a  mansion,  which 
was  finished  by  his  son,  the  first  Lord  Montague.  Thia 
afterw^s  fell  to  decay  ;  and  when  the  property  was  sold 
to  Sir  Thomas  Webster,  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Godfrey  Web- 
■lir,tibe  existing  proprietor,  the  present  dwelling  was  erected 
on  one  side  of  thn  quadao^  of  which  Uw  old  abbey 
appears  to  luive  oomiBled. 

Battle  Abbey  ^tand8  on  a  gentle  rise,  with  a  fine  sweep 
before  it  of  meadows  and  w«>ds,  confined  l<y  woodt-d  liiUs. 
vbich  form  a  valley  winding  towards  Ha.stin}is,  and  tlicre 
meeting  the  aea.   Xbe  ruins  show  the  antietit  magnificence 
of  Hm  fltruetnre;  their  circuit  is  computed  at  about  a  mile, 
and  Gilpin  considers  that  the  n^lo  vcofm  that  the  greater 
piirt  must  have  been  rebuilt  in  nie  thne  of  the  later 
Henries,  when  our  architecture  began  to  assume  a  lighter 
and  more  embellished  form.    The  remains  occupy  ihiee 
sides  of  a  large  quadrangle,  the  fourth  having  probably 
been  taken  down  to  admit  a  view  of  the  country  when 
what  ia  now  Uw  middle  aide  was  converted  into  a  dwelling. 
Thn  two  wings  are  in  ruins.   The  side  of  the  quedrangle 
that  faces  the  town  contains  the  grand  entrance,  which  is 
a  large  square  building,  embattled  at  the  top  with  a  hand- 
aome  octagon  tower  at  each  corner.    TLo  fruat  in  adorned 
with  a  seneaoC  arches  and  neat  pilasters ;  and  this  entrance 
ia  altogether  a  very  rich  and  elegant  specimen  of  Gothic 
aivMteeture.  Ilua  pile  is  locally  called  '  the  Castle.'  and 
until  irn  i,  when  the  roof  fell  in  and  rendered  it  unfit  for 
the  purpose,  il  was  used  as  a  town-hall  by  the  people  of 
Battle.    The  side  of  the  [ ua  lr  ui^de  opixwite  this  entrance 
consists  only  of  two  long,  low,  parallel  w  alU,  which  formerly 
anpported  a  row  of  chambers,  and  terminated  in  two  elegant 
tiwieta.    The  remaining  aide,  which  forms  the  existing 
mansion,  has  undeipione  the  f^reatest  dilapidationa.  Here 
stood  the  abbey  church,  thoucfh  the  ground-plan  cannot 
now  be  traced;  the  only  vcstiues  of  it  are  nine  elegant 
arches,  which  seem  to  have  bt-hmtri  J   (u  the  inside  of  a 
cloister ;  they  are  now  filled  up,  and  appear  on  the  outride 
of  the  house.   Contiguous  to  the  great  church  are  the  ruins 
of  a  hall,  whieh  appean  to  have  been  the  refectory  in  ordi- 
nary nee  by  the  Tnonhs.  There  is  anoAer  biuldiiqp  vf  the 
same  kind     lifl"  dpfached  from  the  abbey,  and  which  is 
of  great  beauty,  although  it-s  dmiensions,  166  feet  by  35,  arc 
not  in  good  proportion.    It  has  twelve  windows  on  one  side 
and  six  on  tne  other,  and  is  strongly  buttressed  on  the  out- 
aide.  This  appears  of  older  data  than  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  abbey :  it  ii  now  uaed  aa  a  bam;  ita  original 
purpose  was  probably  to  aeoonnDodate  the  nnmennis  tenants 
to  whom  the  monks  gave  entertainments  at  stated  times. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  is  raised,  and  there  is  an  ascent  to  it 
by  a  flight  of  steps.    Underneath  are  crypU  of  freestone 
divided  by  elegant  pillars  and  springing  arelies,  which  form 
a  carioiia  vaulted  building,  now  converted  into  a  stable. 

The  town  of  Battle  owes  ita  origin  to  the  abbey.  Under 
the  enoonngement  of  the  monks,  houses  to  the  number  of 
150  were  gradually  erected  in  th.e  vicinity  ;  and  to  the  town 
thus  formed,  a  market,  to  be  held  on  Sundays,  was  (Jranted 
by  Henry  I.  At  the  comraencetiient  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Anthony  N'i^count  Montague  obtained  an  act  of 
parliament  for  changing  the  marMt-daj  to  Thursday,  on 
vbieh  it  is  still  held.  The  present  town  eoiM^  of  one 
street,  running  along  a  valley  from  nartlk*weatto  south-east 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  M  iry,  and  is  a  very  hand- 
some edifice,  consisting  of  a  iiiiw:,  chancel,  two  aisles,  and 
a  substantia,  tower.  The  windows  of  the  north  aisle  are 
decorated  with  numerous  figures,  portraits,  and  devices  in 
painted  glass.  The  incumbent  is  styled  '  Dean  of  Battle.' 
though  Uie  living  is>  in  fbct»a  vieaiage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Lewes  and  dioeese  of  Chiehestar,  cbaiged  in  the  king's 
book  at  24/.  13*.  4(/.  The  lord  of  the  manor  is  patron.  The 
number  of  houses  in  the  parish  was  515  in  1831.  when  the 
population  amounted  to  J  ) 9 'J  persons,  ot  ^liom  16:jKwere 
females.  The  only  manufacture  for  whieh  the  place  is 
nmarkable  is  the  excellent  gunpowder,  well  known  to 
■partsmen  by  the  name  BatUe  powder.  It  is  considered 
to  be  surpassed  only  by  that  of  Dartibrd  :  there  u«  several 
extansivo  mills  in  the  nei'^liljourlKuMl  for  the  maiiufac- 
tnre  of  it.   Besides  tbo  weekly  market,  there  is  one  on 


well  as  at  the  fairs,  on  Whit-Monday  and  i  November, 
considerable  business  is  transacted.  The  low  a  po»s<%M;s 
a  charity-school  for  forty  boys.  The  Burrell  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  state  that  the  hundred  of  Battio  '  i.H  ■ 
fraadiiae,  the  inhabitants  whereof  are  exempt  from  otten<i 
ing  assizes  and  sessions,  or  serving  on  juries,  and  the  kvd 
appoints  a  coroner  thereof.'  The  petty  sessions  are  boldea 
at  Rattle. 

(Camden's  Britannia ;  Dugdale  »  Monaxticon ;  GUpm's 
Observationt  on  the  CoatU  of  Hampshire^  Sussex,  ma 
Kent;  Pennant's  Jaumeji  Jrom  Lomhn  to  <Ae  JMe  qf 
fVight.-i 

B.\TTLE-AXE,  a  military  weapon  of  offbnro  used  in 
different  countries  from  the  remotest  times.  Sir  Samud 
Meyrick  says,  as  it  was  sugtresteil  by,  so  it  immediately  foi- 
lowed,  the  invention  of  the  hatchet.  The  two  Gre*:k  liaiuei 
fur  the  battle-axe  dlJnf  {asine),  and  viXixvc  (petekiu),  oocar 
inHomerin  tbn  MBMVMM.i/.O.L/U.  What  waa  the 
diftmnee  between  tlw  two  weapons  we  an  not  toll 
by  antient  rotr; but  it  seems  probable  that  the  lu-i'rw  wi» 
simdar  to  our  hatchet,  while  ihc  pelekus,  which  is  usually 
translated  m  Latin  by  btpennis,  luiu  e .  ;dently  two  heads  r 
edges ;  for  Homer  mentions  another  instrument  of  the  Mune 
kind  in  the  2Srd  book  of  the  Iliad,  called  'H|h«<Xucov  (heim' 
pelekon),  or  the  half-axe.  Saidas  interprets  'B/m^kmrn 
(hemipeleka),  by  a*  /toyovro/iM  Hbut,  one-edged  axes.  (See 
Kuster's  note  on  "H/itTiXira.)  The  pelektu,  or  bxpennis,  was 
also  called  «£(^um  Amazonim,  the  Amazoniaii  a\e,  from  its 
having  been  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  those  feni^ 
warriors.   The  best  representation  of  the  antient  form  of 


.ooL  509,  «if  Mf.! 


this  bipemtit  is  pcohaUy  to  be  found  in  Petit'a  Dittertattn 
de  Amatombui,  8v«.  Amst  1687.  where  it  affmn  on  the 
reverse  of  a  coin  of  Thyatira,  as  well  u  upon  the  icwstt 

of  two  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius.   Numerous  other  coins  of 
great  anliuutly  bearing  the  bipenfu*  are  referred  to  ta 
Raache's  Lexicon  Rei  ihmmari^%  tnm.  L  o 
Sttpplem.  torn.  i.  p.  5S6. 

Among  the  nations  and  tribes  who  joined  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  we  find  battle-axes  among  the  Sace  (He- 
rodot  vii.  c.  Ixiv.),  and  the  Egyptians  (rotcf.  e.  Ixxxix.). 
Brennus,  at  the  siege  of  the  Roman  capitol  by  the  GauU 
was  armed  with  a  batlle-axe.  Tho  Vind^lici  fought  agaimi 
Drusus  with  the  battlo-axe.  (Horat.  Corwi.  iv.  4.)  Tacitus, 
spealung  of  a  later  period  (I/mI.  ii.  42),  describes  Otho's 
forces  as  cutting  through  helmets  and  broastolates  with  their 
swords  and  axes  {gladiis  et  tecuribus).  In  the  Romaa 
armies,  however,  we  do  not  find  the  battle-axe  in  ordinary 
Use.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  the  weapon  mun 
peculiarly  used  by  uncivilized  nations.  Ammianua  Marcel- 
finus  (m.  Par.  1681,  lib.  xix.  c.  vi.),  under  the  year 
deaeribea  a  body  of  Oauls  as  furnished  with  batttaMaaa  and 


Tlic  introduction  of  the  battle. axe  into  this  country  hi.« 
been  frecjuently  attributed  to  the  Danes  :  but  proofs  of  .in 
euriier  use  of  it  in  our  islands  are  deducible.  Mr.  Ha>m:.D 
Kooke,  in  a  memoir  printed  in  the  Arrhteologia  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaiiee,  has  engraved  a  fragment  of  a  l»ttle- 
axe'  found  amonff  some  D^idi«d  remains  at  Aapatrin  ia 
Cumberland,  in  June,  1789  {Art^aoL  vol.  x.  pu  119);  and 
in  the    ini:  ■,  j  1  ^  !  ,  are  two  representations  of  ib« 

old  GulttL>,'idU  bill  or  iiattle-axe,  each  two  feet  .six  incbw 
l;>ng,  found  in  a  moss  near  Terrcaijlcs.  Remains  of  other> 
are  staterl  to  have  been  found  among  the  barrows  on  tbe 
downs  of  Wiltshire,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  Danes 
and  Norweg|iana»  however,  probably  made  mon  van  of  this 
instrntoent  tnan  any  <Aher  nations  of  their  time. 

At  tl  1  nftlr  of  Stamford  Bridge,  between  Hainld  cf 
England  aiid  lian;)ld  Harlager  of  Norway,  when  the  Nor- 
we^^ians  gave  way  anti  the  English  ]iureued  them,  a  total 
stop  is  stated  to  have  been  put  to  the  pursuit  for  some  houa 
by  the  desperate  boldness  of  a  single  Norwegian,  who  de- 
fended the  jpaaa  of  the  bridge  with  his  batde«axe.  He  killed 
more  than  nnty  of  the  English,  and  vms  himself  at  last  alain 
only  by  >trr.tngcm.    (Hen.  Huntingt.  1.  vii.  21 1.> 

That  the  batlle-axe  was  used  in  England  in  the  S^lXoc* 
times  we  have  the  authunty  of  difierent  MSS.  of  tho  ninik 
century,  and  the  English  are  represented  as  using  it,  in  tbs 
Bayeux  tapestry.   The  polc-axe.  with  an  edge  un  < 
and  a  sharp  point  on  the  other,  is  believed  to  havw 
with  tho  Normans. 

When  King  Stephen  was  taken  prisoim  I  n  I'  r  Karl  of 
Gloucester,  we  are  told  by  Geivas  of  Cauterhufy  that  bs 
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l^iftd  btx)ken  his  battle-axe  in  pieces  before  he  took  to  his 
•ward,  and  was  even  then  brought  dt)wn  by  a  htuae.  (Script. 
X.  Twysd.  col.  1354.) 

Dohn^r  the  middle  period  of  English  history  we  read  but 
litde  of  this  weapon,  though  it  appean  to  have  been  con- 
ataatlj  used.  The  Welsh  infantry  at  the  battle  of  Agineourt, 
in  1415,  finind  it  particularly  serviceable  in  despatching 
thnso  whom  the  archers  had  wounded  with  their  arrows.  In 
Strutt  s  Manners  and  Custom*  of  the  English,  vol.  ii.  pi. 
xliv.,  Henry  V.  is  reprtsentwl  as  setting  Richard,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  to  keep  Port  (juartervyle,  at  the  siege  of  Rouen, 
by  thsdehvery  of  a  battle-axe. 

TomuA  the  doae  of  the  cixtoeath  emtanr,  the  battle-axe, 
as  a  weapon  of  war,  teenw  to  haTe  fUton  into  (gradual  dis- 
use :  allhouch  the  occasional  pl:\ringof  apistol  in  it>  handle, 
in  some  specimens  whicli  reuuiui.  seems  to  bespeak  a  wish 
on  the  part  the  warriurs  of  that  period  thai  it  thould 
be  retained  with  an  improved  use. 

Grose,  in  his  Military  AmUqmitiet,  vol.  ii.  pi.  XZViiL  flg. 
4.  aod  pL  uziv.  fig.  3*  has  mgnved  a  Lochaber  am,  sm 
•n  antient  b«tfl»«xs.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick.  in  Us  en- 
praved  illustrations  of  antient  armour  now  at  Goodrich  Court 
in  Herefordshire,  pi.  Ixxxiii.,  has  nipraveil  numerous  spe- 
cimens of  battle-axes  and  pole-axes  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.  Fii;.  I  represents  a  German  pole-axe  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  furnished  with  a  ring  to  whidi  a  thong  might 
be  futened,  in  ocdet  totwirt  round  Um  arm  at  the  pnaon 
wid^git  Fig.lalMtdeainordwtimeorHenryvIII., 

to  which  was  once  attached  a  match-lock  pi<t<)l.  The  whole 
is  of  iron,  aiul  caiiiu  from  Ireland.  Fig.  3,  a  Venetian  pole- 
axe  of  the  same  period,  the  blade  beautifully  engraved,  and 
having  on  it  the  lion  of  St.  Mark.  Fig.4,  another  specimen. 
Fig.  S,  a  battle-axe  of  the  close  of  the  reign  of  HMttj  VIII. 
Fig.  6.  a  Jedburg  aia.  or  Jeddait  itaff  of  tha  aaoM  period, 
found  in  n  livBr  tn  Seodaad.  8tMh  'WBapODa  ynn  implied 
by  the  single  word  *  staves,'  which  included  all  kinds  of  arras 
whoae  handles  were  long  poles.  Fig.  7,  a  Lochabt-r  axe  as 
old  as  the  last  described,  if  not  of  greater  a^e.  Fig.  8,  a 
battle-axe  of  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Fig.  9,  another  of  the  middle  of  that  period. 
Figs.  10,  U,  two  of  the  doae  of  her  reign.  Fig.  18,  ona  of 
"  *      ■      *  ■  Kg.  IS. 


the  rororoenoemant  of  the  reign  of  J amoa  L 
ther  of  this  period,  fbnilahed  with  a  wheel-lod(  pistol.  Fig. 
14,  a  Polish  pole-axe,  having  on  the  blade  a  crown,  and  the 

Wtter  S.  twisted  rounrl  the  number  III.,  for  Sigismund  III.; 
its  stafl'  ornamented  with  a  brass  bead,  and  its  form  exactly 
like  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  theBayeux  tapestr) .  Fig. 
Id,  a  Dutch  battle-axe,  having  on  it  the  date  1683,  the 
handle  being  ornamented  with  ivory. 

In  Sir  Samuel  Meyricks  engraved  JUurtralumtt  vol.  iu 
pi.  93.  fig.  7.  bo  haa  given  the  blade  of  a  battlo^m  <^ 
Us  full  siaooftho  tone  flfQMonBliadwdi,  made  in  Gor^ 
many. 

The  battle-axe  was  used  at  a  venr"  early  period  in  naval 
fights,  chiertv  to  cut  the  ropes  and  rigging  of  vesaela.  (Sao 

Scheffer.  Mil.  Nov.  ii.  7.) 

BAIXU.  WAGER  OF.  [See  Atpbal.] 
BATTLBhENT,  a  parapet  wall,  commonly  employed 

in  castellated  and  in  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  that  kind  which 
are  distinguishetl  by  the  general  name  of  Gothic.  [See 
Gothic  Akchitf.cturh.]  The  battlement  is  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  as  remains  of  them  still  exist  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
f  See  Maxois'  Pompeii  and  8tutiC»  Mkens.)  The  modern 
batUement,  however,  ia  hotter  known  oa  belonging  to  build- 
ings ftoin  tho  olevenA  to  the  end  of  dw  siztsiiitt  century ; 
but  it  was  not  in  general  use  in  eccloaiBitioBl  odiflfw  until 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  battlement  is  generally  indented,  with  a  coping 
sloping  both  ways  from  about  the  centre ;  the  lower  part 
between  the  coping  and  the  cornice  of  the  building  is  onon 
pieioed  and  decorated.  Although  by  the  word  battlement 
M  genenny  understood  tho  whole  indented  parapet  wall,  the 
term  may  perhaps  with  more  propriety  be  appliefl  to  express 
rather  the  higher  part  of  the  wall,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
indent,  interval,  or  embrasure.  It  is  possilde  that  the  term 
battlement  may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  facility 
alfordctl  U»  soldiers  of  doing  battle  under  the  protection 
afiorded  by  the  higher  part  of  the  indented  wall.  Battle- 
menu  olfer  in  their  proportionat  and  in  tho  details  of  their 
mouldings  and  ornaments,  a  great  varietv  of  examples. 
Mr.  Rict  rman  has  endeavoured  to  distinguish  the  diflerent 
periods  in  which  the  pointed-arch  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture changed  the  form  of  its  detail;  and  in  this  endeavour 


he  has  taken  great  pai    to  describe  the  characteristic  fea 
turcs  of  the  Norman,  carl   English,  decorated  English,  and 
perpendicular  Eti;jl  ~h  styles  uf  hattlements. 

As  to  Norman  battlements,  he  says  it  is  very  difCcult  to 
ascertain  what  was  their  prselao  tot  He  considers  them 
to  have  boon  only  plain  paiMwta:  hot  «narks  that  there 
are  instanees  in  some  rasltllatad  Nonnan  buildings  of  a 

parapet  with  here  and  thoiO  a  mmw  intKVa.  OOt  in  it» 

which  appears  orijjinal. 

It  IS  more  probable,  then,  that  the  Norman  battlement  was 
a  plain  parapet,  but  without  intervals;  and,  if  decorated, 
the  decoration  probably  consisted  of  the  semieiKolararch,  the 
peculiar  ftaturo  of  the  Norman  style.  In  mpport  of  diis 
opinion  we  may  mention  the  upper  part  or  lira  of  a  Norman 
fniit,  decorated  with  semicirciilur-hcade:l  pannels,  in  South 
Hiiylint;  Church,  Hampshire.  TSie  Norman  church  of 
r.Vbbayi'  aux  Dames,  at  Caen  in  Nurmatidy,  has  a  parapet 
decorated  with  pointed-arched-headed  pannels,  which  at  the 
introduction  of  the  pinte9-arch  style  most  probably  sup- 
planted the  old  semiarealaiHUtcbed  pannel,  siiBiiar  to  that 
at  Rayling  Churoh. 

Early  English  Batll/'mrni^.—'Dvinng  nearly  the  whole 
period  in  which  this  style  was  in  use,  the  parapet  was  seldom 
indented;  and  in  many  buildings  it  was  plain,  in  others 
decorated.  At  Salisbury  it  is  executed  with  a  scries  of 
arches  and  pannels,  and  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  with  quatre- 
ftila  in  auiuc  pannds.  a  battlement  of  eoual  intervab 


[9«li«biirr  Cathedra).] 

oooun  in  amall  ornamented  works  erected  about  the  close 
of  tiiio  period,  whon  the  early  English  sule  gave  way  to 
anothot  more  decorated,  denominated  by  Mk  Riokman  tlM 

decorated  English  style. 

Decorated  Englnh  Battlement. — During  this  period  the 

Crapet  wall  wiuiout  indentations  continued  frequently  to 
used ;  but  it  is  often  pierced  through  in  various  forms* 
gsnaraUy  oonstating  of  quatrefoils,  and  quatrefbila  in  cir- 
eloa.  Anodier  finm,  however,  which  is  not  so  oonunoo, 
may  be  considered  more  beautiftil.  This  is  a  waved  lino, 
the  spaces  of  which  are  trefoiled.  In  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
Chiitt«h,atQxiMd,thora  is  a  good  onmplo  «f  thb  kmd  of 


battlement.  Of  the  plain  battlements,  that  which  was  most 
in  use  in  this  period  has  the  embrasures  or  intervals  narrow, 
and  is  surmounted  with  a  capping  moulding  placed  in  a 
hohioutal  position  as  at  Waitham  Cross;  but  there  are 


^-"sr—  •  

(Wnltlnni  Ckm,,  ai  reitorMl  from  the  antient  frai;raent»,  by  W.  B.  riarki-,] 

some  battlements  of  the  same  date  with  tho  capping  run* 
ning  both  vertically  and  horiiontally,  of  which  there  is  a 
fine  spednion  in  the  tower  of  Mraton  Chapel,  Oxford.  In 
some  small  works  of  this  stylo  a  flower  is  oeeasionally  used 

as  a  finish  above  the  capping,  moulding,  or  cornice,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  common.  The  nave  of  York  Cathedral  pre- 
sents a  fine  ex;iinple  of  the  pierced  battlement  sn  prevalent 
during  this  pehoa  ■  it  oonsista  of  arches  or  arched  pannels 
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trcfnilet!  or  rinqu<»roile<l,  and  the  intrival  i-;  a  quatrelbil  in 
a  circle  :  the  whole  is  covered  m  illi  a  moulding  running 
both  horizontally  and  vertir.illy. 

Perpendicular  English  Battlement*. — In  the  battleinenU 
oelonging  to  this  period,  parapets  without  indentures  still 
oontinued  to  be  used  (wcMioDUly ;  the  Mrpettlina  line  with 
tin  trelbil  was  also  still  in  use.  bat  the  line  dhridtef  the  tic- 
fbtt  was  more  frequently  made  straight,  and  the  divisions 
were  consitiquentl)'  formed  into  triangular  pannels.  But  in 
the  early  and  best  works  the  trefoils  are  not  di%idcd  by 
straight  lines.    One  of  the  finest  exampkii  of  pannelle^ 

K parapets  is  at  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  at  Warwick,  consdst- 
of  quatreibils  ia  squares,  with  shields  and  flowers, 
sre  are  many  ▼arielies  of  pierced  hettteueiits  belonging 
to  this  period.  Those  crectea  in  the  early  part  of  it  have 
commonly  quatrefoils,  either  in  the  lower  compartments  or 
abo\e  the  panneh  of  the  lower  compartments,  forming  part 
of  the  higher  pannels.  Two  heights  of  panncls  are  also 
ftvquently  employed  in  battlements  of  this  Doriod.  At 
Lousbboroueh  there  is  an  examnle  of  a  fine  oattiement, 
eonuating  of  ridi  pierced  auatrefinls  m  two  heights.  Such 
battlements  have  generally  a  moulded  comloe  running 
round  the  battlement  and  the  embrasure.  A  few  edifices  m 
a  later  pfriud  have  jiiercod  li  ittli  ini-ntii  oriiaiueritcd  with 
pointed  compartments,  a«  in  the  tower  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 


the  Tomb-hou»e  at  Windsor,  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Peter- 
borough, and  the  great  battlementst  King's  Coltan  Chapel, 
Cambridge.  Sometimes  on  the  exterior  ef  s  httflofatg,  and 
often  within,  the  Tudor  or  three-loavcd  flower,  forming  a 
point  at  the  top.  is  used  on  the  battlement,  as  at  the  screens 
in  the  choir  of  Kxctor  Catliedrnl :  and  there  are  u  few  in- 
stances of  the  uppt  r  part  of  a  battlement  analogous  in  form 
to  it  in  small  works  erected  long  before  this  date,-  as  at 
Northampton  Cross.   But  Waltham  Cross,  erected  at  the 


^  I  tjiiii  ,  witfaoatthis  fiiii-li.  Some  battlements  of  this 
iHTKid,  especially  in  very  rich  designs,  have,  in  Iteu  of  the 
Tudor  flower,  a  nnial  on  the  top  of  pierced  quatref!>ils,  as  at 
Wooljpit  and  Blithboroogh  Churches  in  Suflblh  and  Neriblk. 
Of  pUn  battlenents  in  the  perpendieultr  shrle  ttere  arc 
many  varieties.  Some  are  formed  with  neorn  ejjual  in- 
ter\-aiB,  and  with  a  plain  coping  placed  both  norixontally 
and  vertically.  Castellated  baltleniciUs  have  the  emlirasuros 
between  tlie  battlements  nearljr  equal  to  the  width  of  the 

they  have  wide  battle- 


ments and  narrow  embrasures,  with  the  coping  mnuldinp 
placed  horiitontally  and  the  sides  cut  plain.  ,\nfither  bit 
tlement  consists  of  a  moulding  running  round  the  t>attlciiici! : 
and  the  embrasure,  while  a  capping  i«  set  upon  the  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  embrasure  and  battlement,  as  at  Yocfc 
The  most  eonuaon  battlement  towardf  t|i»  dot* 


-  > 


rVork  Miu>t«r  1 


tTemtarKiu;(-.Cal1ej(e  Chapel  ''utbridftk) 


of  this  period  has  a  broad  cornice  consisting  of  several 
mouldings  running  both  vertically  and  boriMotaUy,  the 
embrasures  being  very  often  rauoh  nervowed  tod  t|»  MM*' 
ment  enlarged.  *  ■ 

As  the  battlements  of  tho  perpendicular  style  were  UaUe 
to  frequent  alterations,  they  cannot  alone  be  depended  en  to 
detcrniinu  (!  u^e  of  a  building.  (Rickman's  Attmmft  to 
UiKcriminate  the  Style*  qf  EngUth  ArcMieciure.)  Be- 
tween the  periods  which  are  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tions of  early,  deoorated,  and  perpendieulwr  BsgUslfe  .  ' 
are  some  minute  shades  of  diflbrMiee  in  ttie  MM  ( 
portion  of  batUements.  This  will  be  af^MMt  «l  W  fl^ 
aniination  of  tho  antient  eriiflces  of  Great  Britain. 

The  battlement,  uhu  ii  w;i-  ungiually  dei^igned  for  the 
proiwtion  of  the  btisiegod,  became  alterwudis  maiwif  eo 
onmment  to  an  edific*.  A  moit  lamarttabla  4IMR^ip«f 

•  J" 
-J- 


[Buttmt,  Kith  batlletnruU.  at  I^ldoB  Chatvh,  Norfolk.] 

the  excc&ittvc  uso  of  it  as  a  decoration  is  shown  in 
nexed  cut.  represeatiag  the  top  Of  ft  IwHHW  i| 
Church.  Norfolk. 

(For  representations  of  battlements,  see  Bf|t(aa*s,  Qh 
thedralt ;  and  FSmt  of  Coilegiaie  and  AroolWif  Qlfamm 
in  Great  Britain,  by  J.  P.  Nfeale.) 

B.\TURIN.  a  town  founded  by  Stephen  Batbory  when 
kiiii^  (if  Poland,  at  present  situated  in  the  Russian  provinca 
(ifTschernigoff.orCzerniet  h'jfT,  and  lu  the  circle  of  Konutoss. 
It  occupies  a  picturesque  position  on  a  bill,  aodissldiied  oa 
one  side  by  the  Seyma,  in  the  midsl  of  a  beautlAd  expaoee 
of  country  which  is  nmaikaUe  for  its  fertility.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth,  and  contains  a  handsome 
convent,  ci;:ht  churches,  and  about  5000  inhabitants.  The 
environs  are  well  cultivated.  The  soil  and  climato  are  fa- 
vo'inible  to  the  partial  growth  of  the  filbert,  vine,  and  mul- 
liorry:  and  the  trade  of  the  district,  which  is  promoted  by 
fairs'  held  in  theplaoe^  depend*  chieflv  on  agneoltural  pro- 
duce. Batujin  was-  for  some  time  a  favourite  residmee  of 
the  Atamans  of  the  Cosaaeks,  among  wliom  none  has  ac- 
quired {greater  notoriety  than  the  traitor  Mazeppa,  who  sold 
liimseK  to  the  Swedes  in  1708.  The  Ru-isians,  to  whom 
the  town  has  Isoloniied  since  the  year  1604,  afterwards  burnt 
It  in  revenge  for  the  Ireacher}-  of  Mazeppa.  It  has  sinee 
been  rebuilt,  and  was  with  its  dependencies,  including  at 
that  time  nearly  9300  wale  iohabitiMBtit  jmnted  faf  dM 
Empress  Elizabeth  to  Prinee  Kanmolfiky,  whose  de- 
scendants are  its  present  proprietors.  Tho  palace  <rf  the 
Atamans  and  its  once  handsome  grounds  are  aowjna^  {b 
<le<-a v.   Baturin  lies,  aeevvAjnf  fo  fiaMA  In  flf  flfUfkm* 


and  50<*  4^  E.  long. 
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BAUD,  a  town  tu  ta«  dc|>arlinent  of  Morbiiian  on  the 
road  from  Pontivy  t»  HL>nttuboi\  and  I^rient,  IS  tn ilea  from 
Pontiry,  and  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Paris;  4f  fi3'  N.  Int., 
3**  1'  W.  long.  It  i»  near  Um  rivm  B«al«  vkkh  flnws  into 
t)M  BUTet  •  few  mUes  belov  the  tovii.  TIm  population  of 
liw  commune  amounted  in  1832  to  5190,  but  wnat  propor- 
tion belon^fs  to  the  to«r.       ')  «ve  are  not  aware. 

la  ibe  environs  of  ttns  town  i»  found  the  stBurolite,  a 
luinoml  rotuposid  <'lu<'fly  of  silei  and  alumino,  and  whose 
crydtala  frequeotly  penetrate  Mok  eCbor  at  light  ani^les  or 
obliquely,  w  to  form  a  croM.  It  H  fsund  dao  in  the  ad- 
jacent department  of  FiiiNtaife,  and  in  one  or  two  pboM  in 
the  south  of  Franee. 

BAUDOUR>  ft  town  and  norainuno  in  th  '  i  :  i\  snoe  of 
Iluinault.  situated  two  league*  weit  of  Monit.  Ic  in  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  oommune  of  Villerot,  on  the  south- 
west by  Uautr«ge,oo  tbt  south  by  Boussa  and  ScCUiislaui. 
on  the  south-east  by  Quaragnon  and  Jemappas.  on  tboeast 
by  Ghliii,  ami  on  the  north-west  by  Erbisoeui.  The  lurface 
of  this  commune  is  much  varied.  Near  the  town,  on  the 
west,  Lj  a  hill  covered  with  v  j  1  I  *  the  south  .inj  1  .t.{0  ( 
iimadowii,  and  uu  the  north  ciMisulersblo  sand-bills,  'llie 
central  part  contains  a  i-oal-mino,  but  it  is  not  worked. 
Potter's  clay  ia  fbiiad  in  coiMidKnbla  qjoantities,  and  ffiras 
omploymeni  to  munf  of  tho  po^lation  to  making  earthen- 
ware. In  the  wood  of  Baiidour.  already  mentiooed,  is  aoon- 
hidcrublo  de|)osit  of  pulverulent  phosphate  of  iron.  The  soil 
generally  is  o.''  .  it',  moderate  fertility.  Wheal  can  be  grown 
ouiy  in  a  &w  apots.  The  rotation  of  crops  on  such  lands 
u  wheat,  barley,  i^a^  tMflil,  oats,  and  then  fallow.  Some 
hopa  ace  lijtano  givwat  and  diffeieiit  kinda  of 
ftvita.  Thero  era  two  s«lt>i«flnon«»  in  flw 
Pi.pulation  of  tho  commune,  2377.  (Maiaacr'a 
(Jeiigraphiqui!  de  Hainaut,  laJJ.) 

H.VUGE'.  u  town  in  France  in  the  departmonl  of  Maino 
«t  Loire,  on  a  cross-road  between  La  Fieche  aivd  Saumur, 
10  milse  S.  of  U  Fleohe  and  159  miles  8.  W.  of  Pari»  :  4/* 
33'  N,  IMh  0^  V  W,  long.  BaugA  ia  on  tha  ligfat  bank  of 
the  litdo  rivor  Ooiumon  or  Oooaanon.  StHody  apaaking.  it 
ciinsists  of  l«  o  towns,  about  half  n  mile  or  a  mile  from  each 
other.  One  of  these  is  named  Baus{e  le  Vieil  (OW  Baiii;*''), 
or  BaujfA  Ic  Chfiteau,  whili  ilu  <  ;  Ik  r, which  is  the  pnncipul, 
has  for  its  duttioetive  name  Baug6  la  Ville.  There  are  some 
manufactures  of  cloth,  serge,  drugget,  sail-doth,  cotton  yarn. 

Tbadiieflndaartta  plaoaiain  itamaaafsotufe^aad 
in  tfanWand  catda.  ThMolaainobridgoofftoetlfliMOfVor 
tbeCoueanon. 

The  English,  under  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of 
Henry  V'.,  were  defeate<l  before  BauK"^'  Vieil  in  the  year 
1421.  Tlie  French  wore  comniandu<l  in  this  encounter  by 
the  Marshal  de  la  Fayette.  There  ia  an  hospital  in  this 
iplaaa;  Mni  aba  a  aaatla*  built  bf  fo«k|iMa.  oc  Tnlk  JNaca, 
m  the  eleventh  omtniy. 

Bauge  i.><  the  cupir  it  if  n  arr  n  li&sement  containing  668 
square  miles,  or  -i'il ucu  :«,  wait  a  population  in  1833  of 
SI, 690.  The  po]mlation  of  Bau^c,  urithout  any  distinction 
of  the  two  towns,  is  given  in  the  same  return  at  3553  for  the 
commune,  or  3433  for  the  town  itself.  We  suppose  this  re- 
lieta  only  to  Baugd  la  Ville ;  for  in  the  Diotimnair*  Univfr- 
mldela  France,  the  population  of  thfo  plaee  it  given 
at  2904,  and  tiiat  of  Baus^c  le  Vied  at  1874  :  together,  477H. 

In  the  arrondissemeut  a  considerable  quantity  of  paper  is 
made. 

BAUHIN.  JOHN,  a  distinguished  boUnist.  w«a  bom  at 
Baab  according  to  Sprengel,  or  at  Lyons  according  to  ottms, 
in  1541.   His  father,  who  was  a  phystoian  of  great  npQia- 

tion,  having  destined  him  also  for  the  modicEU  profl»«rion, 
ulaced  him,  towards  tho  completion  of  his  studies,  with 
Pucfasius,  a  botanist  of  considerable  eminence  in  his  duv, 
and  afterwards  with  the  celebrated  Conrad  Gesner,  whom 
h«  aoeoiafaniad  in  hia  nrious  axcttriiions  through  Swttaer- 
land.  Ha  altarvariatidtad  aereral  other  parts  of  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  vaKetaMo 
prodnrtion!!,  and  with  a  riew  to  collecting  materials  rof  his 
lli.fhiriit  Piiiri/.t/uiri.  ;i ftt  i  ;ii  is  published.  In  156'^  ;  e 
fixed  him&ell'  at  Bas'e,  where  he  was  elects*!  professor  of 
rhetoric.  A  few  years  subsequently  be  was  appointe<l  phn- 
eipal  pbyaioiMi  of  tha  IMm  or  WirtMBberg.  in  which  situa- 
lidn  ha  diod  at  Mantbaliiard  in 

During  his  life  he  published  little  of  importance,  but  he 
occupied  hnnselfwith  gntl  induntry  In  reducing  the  scat- 
tcre<i knowledge  of  the  botan;H'^  uf  In-^  ini  i  n  -  ii  'lf  ind 
coniMOted  burtory  of  the  whole  vegetobU*  kingdiHu,  which 


he  arranged  upon  the  plan  sketched  out  by  Lovel.  This  work 
was  not  printed  till  nearly  forty  years  after  his  death*  in  S 
voU.  foho.  published  at  Yvarditn  in  16^0-1,  undar  the  eaiia 
of  Dr.  Cbair<$.  his  hrotlMr-itt-lttw.  TUa  work,  although  by 
no  neana  ftvo  from  errors,  was  a  moat  important  performance 
for  the  time  when  It  appeared,  and  may  be  considered  the 
first  ste[)  towards  rediiciny  systenuitical  botany  nito  order. 
It  is  uuw  cuuiiullcd  only  by  thu^  who  are  curious  in  the 
history  of  botanical  discovery,  but  it  will  always  remain 
the  key  to  the  botanical  works  which  preceded  it.  In  the 
words  of  Sprcngel,  tho  author  deserves  great  praiae  for  his 
diligence  in  collecting  and  describing  plants,  disentan;:linrr 
their  synonyms,  and  ascertaining  with  precision  their  native 
places. 

BAUHIN.  GASPARD,  the  brother  of  John,  was  bom  at 
Basle  in  1560.  After  receiving  the  usual  college  education* 
he  visited  several  paru  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  exaouno 
their  vegetable  productions,  and  to  render  himself  conversant 
with  the  statcof  medical  science.  17 jion  his  return  to  Ba^le. 
he  appears  to  have  gained  prf  at  rcputati m  us  a  learned 
man  and  a  skilhd  naturalist,  and  he  liad  lioiiouis  showered 
upon  him  with  a  profusion  which  marks  stronjily  the  force 
of  public  opinion  in  his  fkvour.  We  find  him  describe<l 
as  holding  the  offices  of  nrofeatot  of  Gteek,  of  anatomy  and 
botsaiy.  and  of  the  praetfeeof  maiieina,  dean  of  die  fhenhy 
of  medicine,  chief  physician  to  the  town,  and  leetor  eftlie 
university.   He  died  in  163<i. 

His  works  consist  of  several  niodic.il  treutiscs,  espt  -  ■  il!  v 
of  a  set  of  anatomical  plates,  partly  original  and  partly 
eopied  from  Vesalius  and  Eustachius:  but  his  reputation 
ehiafly  dapanda  upon  liia  botanwal  publieations.  Be  ap> 
Mtia  to  nave  been  better  fViranlwd  with  materiala  than  Iom 
brtHher  John,  and  to  have  had  more  command  of  frood  artists 
for  embellisliin^  his  \rork<,  which  con.»i>t  partlv  uf  descrip- 
tions and  fiL'iircs  of  new  [)l;int>-,  in  ins  Pht/trfritiar,  pno- 
lished  at  Basic  in  4to.,  1596,  and  m  the  Prnrirovius  Tlieatn 
Botanid,  which  appaaini  «t  Frankfort  in  !  62» ;  and  partly 
of  oolleetiona  of  the  anionyms  of  the  botanical  writera  who 
had  praaaded  Mm.  The  latter  np;K<arpd  in  Ms  Pinas  T^tUri 
Hiitamri  in  10211,  of  which  a  second  cditinti  w;i3  pubUshed 
in  1G71,  aJul  which  is  a  complete  key  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  day.  He  also  c<>mtnence<l  a  \cr\  imji.irtant  work,  in 
which  all  the  plants  at  that  time  known  were  to  be  reduced 
to  the  ftatutal  erdera;  hut  of  thia.  called  Theatrum  Botatii- 
fium,  one  volvine  only  pnUbhed,  containing  the  graaaea, 
sedges,  and  liliaceent  plants.  Re  ail«o  puhllriied  a  eatalogne 
of  tile  plants  prowiii;;  wiM  aViout  Basle,  a  work  which  both 
Haller  and  Sprcn'/cl  dcscriln-  as  being  remarkably  complete. 
AllhoUi.'h  the  writinjjs  of  the  two  Baulnns  are  nnw  little 
consulted,  except  by  ihowe  who  occupy  themselves  with  the 
not  very  important  subject  of  the  history  >>1  European  spaciea* 
they  must  be  cooaideied  aa  men  who^  by  their  aeaU  learn- 
ing, and  good  aenae,  aided  by  unwearied  induatry,  have 
largely  contributed  to  the  advance  of  botanv.  and  have  been 
surpassivl  by  no  one,  unless  by  Linnteus,  m  their  own  de- 
partment of  the  science.  They  do  not  appear,  hi'wever,  to 
nave  been  men  of  much  originality  of  mind,  or  tu  have  in 
anv  way  extended  the  »phcre  of  botanical  science :  they  can 
oniy  be  considered  useful  ntonoers.  but  as  such  they  era 
entided  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity ;  for,  as  Da  CandoDe 
has  well  remarked,  if  they  did  not  succeeil  in  discovering 
anv  smfficicntlv  inethodieal  manner  of  classifjinij  their 
ktiowled<:e,  thcv  at  le:ist  rendered  the  want  of  some  uood 
clBSsificalion  more  apparent  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

BAUHI'NIA,  a  genua «f  plants  lielonging  to  the  natural 
order  Lggmniiuitm,  •  lioniMa  applied  the  name  van  happily 
to  oommemorate  tha  meiita  of  tlio  two  Banhina,  ibr  ta»  genua 
is  remarkable  lir  ill  laatct  liatlig  genentty  divided  into  two 
twin  lobes. 

The  species  arc  usually  twininp  plants,  fi  iind  in  the  woods 
of  hot  countries,  and  ofien  stretching  ftum  tree  to  tree  like 
living  cables,  forming  with  other  plants  an  almost  insufw 
mountaUe  obstacle  to  the  trai'aller  who  would  penetrate  the 
reeesaaa  of  a  tropical  forest.  Some  of  tnem,  however,  are 
small  trees,  as  for  example  H.  porrula,  which  is  called  in 
Jamaica  mountain  fU>ny,  because  its  wooa  is  sheathed  with 
black.  Their  flowers  arc  often  very  lioautiful ;  fitr  which 
reason  they  have  long  been  cultivated  in  the  hot-houses  of 
Europe,  but  they  are  too  impatient  of  the  wretched  treat* 
ment  they  receive  in  the  toys  which  we  cull  stoves  io  floarisa 
and  prodoee  their  noble  Mossoras.  So  long  m  ])lan>.s(  are 
cramped  in  earthen  pots,  ai:d  arc  treated  like  tin  I " .  [  of 
Chinese  ladies,  we  most  not  hope  to  see  in  Eiuvpo  tiboso 
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noble  flowers  which  are  described  by  the  travellera  who  have 
visited  the  forests  of  America  and  India. 

BAUMANSHOHLE  is  amnarkaUAOamiiin  norOMm 
Germany,  situated  in  thefloath-eastem  auge  of  fbe  Han, 
not  far  from  the  villain-  Riibeland,  kM  than  tWO  miles 
from  Elbiiigerode,  u  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Haitover,  and 
nearly  six  fronn  Blankeiiburi;,  a  town  of  the  dukiKlom  of 
Brunawick.  This  cavern,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
BMWt  minrkable  natural  phenomena  of  the  Hurz,  is  in  a 
Mlouwms  Mok*  and  aonaista  o'  su  distinct  large  chambers, 
hoAiM  a  mnUerone.  Theai  nx  eaveraa  tdno  tcigether 
measure  in  length  nearly  800  feet,  and  their  entrance  ia  136 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Bode,  a  small  river  which  runs 
through  a  narrow  valley  at  tlic  foot  of  the  calcareous  rocks. 
The  first  cavern  rises  to  upwards  of  33  feet,  and  is  the 
largest  and  most  striking.  The  water  penetrating  through 
the  roeka  which  form  the  loofa  of  the  caverns,  brings  down 
vifh  ft  edeanoue  natter.  wUdi  baidMia  and  forms  stalac- 
tites. These  stalactites  are  of  great  beauty  in  the  third 
cavern,  and  among  them  is  the  sounding  column,  which 
emits  a  loud  sound  when  beaten.  This  cavern  was  disco- 
vered in  16  72,  by  a  miner,  called  Baumann,  who  entered 
it  in  hope  of  Gnding  metallic  ores. 

BAuME,  or  BE  AUME,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  France, 
•ad  of  aeveral  smaller  places.  The  towns  were  distinguished 
as  BiMme  lea  Damea,  and  Banma  lea  Maaaiaiuii  «r  Bauine 
let  Moines,  from  celebrated  nligioin  wteblMniierta  vUoh 
existed  there :  that  in  the  fomMT  plisa  «M  tat  ftnalaii  and 
that  in  the  latter  for  men. 

Beaumk-lks-Damks  is  situated  on  the  right  or  N.W. 
bank  of  the  river  Doubs,  and  in  the  department  to  which 
that  river  gives  name.  It  ia  255  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pahs, 
Uuouch  Baaanaao,  baa.  which  it  is  distant  18  milas  K.N  JEC. 
41^  N.!at.,"t^ ll»  B.  loni?. 

The  religious  csla'ilishment  to  which  this  town  owes  its 
desiKnuliuii  \v;is  of  llic  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  of  great 
antiquity.  According  to  some  it  was  formed  by  two  brothers 
Sl  Romain,  abbot  of  Condat.  and  St.  Lupicin,  abbot  of 
Lcuoone,  (both  in  Franche  Comt£.  with  part  of  which  the 
dapactmantof  DaabseQiBeidM»)  about  the  middJa  of  the  fifth 
century:  and  fliese  appointed  their  own  sister  as  abboas.  Pi- 
ganiol  de  la  Force  (Nouvelle  Deteriptim  de  la  Prance,  Paris, 
1722)  says  its  origin  is  uncertain,  and  that  alUhat  is  known 
is  ihiit  It  WHS  (MnsiiltTLililv  in  tlie  time  uf  Cluirleniaj^ne,  and 
of  his  son  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  The  nuns  were  all  of  noble 
birth,  and  strict  examination  into  this  point  was  instituted 
whan  any  desired  to  enter.  The  abbey  howerer  was  far 
ftom  ridi.  There  appaan  to  have  been  alio  in  this  town  a 
convent  of  Capoehina. 

This  little  place  has  been  much  injured  by  the  passage 
of  troops  in  time  of  war;  and,  though  it  is  the  capital  of  an 
arrondissoment,  had  not  in  1832  a  greater  population  than 
220  9  for  the  town,  or  2467  for  the  whole  commune.  It  is 
however  an  agreeable  place,  surrounded  by  meadows  and  by 
Tiney  ards,  the  produce  of  which  is  well  esteemed.  The  pit- 
Isra  of  the  high  altar  of  tha  ehuah  attecbad  to  the  BeiM- 
dictine  abbey  mentioned  abofo  now  adorn  the  Pantheon,  or 
diuroh  of  St  Genevieve,  at  Paris. 

Baume-los  Datnes  contains  one  or  two  factories  of  cotton 
goods  consiilerable  irjn  works,  with  a  manufactory  of  wire 
and  ptas,  lar^e  pottery  and  glass  works,  and  a  paper-mill. 
Thaw  aie  a  hbrary,  a  eoUi^e  or  high  school,  MdaB  agrieul- 
tud  socMty.  In  tha  anvuons  of  tha  towtt  aM  qaairiss  of 
ttarble  oypsiun,  and  data;  and  ninaa  of  hno  and  ood. 
iS^bMMn  ia  abi 


TheanoodtaMMiilar; 
prehonda  6SS  iqaare  miles,  or  aons^  and  it  had  is 

1832  a  population  of  64.884. 

Bau«e-lbs-Moinks  is  a  small  place.  nlMint  four  or  five 
miles  nortb-eut  of  Lons-le-Saunier,  capital  of  the  depart* 
ment  of  Jura,  llw  Benedictina  eoBTent  from  which  it 
derived  ite  aama  was  originally  a  man  odl«  when  it  was 
rdsed  to  tiia  rank  of  an  abbey  by  Count  Bernon,  abbot  of 
Giny,  early  in  the  tenth  cenii  ry.  Others  curry  the  foun- 
dation of  the  abbey  higher.  ut!(i  a.si^nbe  to  Birnon  a  great 
reformation  in  the  establishment  Pnpe  Euijenius  III.  re- 
duce<l  the  establishment  to  a  simple  priory,  dependeut  on 
the  abbey  of  Clugni,  in  1147,  but  the  titlaaf  ahoaf  waste- 
stored  SOON  lina  after.  Prorf  of  nobiii^  was  waaateary,  in 
Ofdarto  be  taceivad  Into  this  ostdtlidiment  aa  a  nionlc. 

The  population  of  Baumc-les-Moinos,  as  given  in  tbe 
Dietionnaire  Univerxei de  ia  France.Parit,  1804,  our  latest 
authority,  was  855. 

BAUMGARTEN,  ALEXANDER  GOTTLIEB,  was 
bom  in  1714  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  preacher  to 
tha  court  of  Prussia.  He  studied  at  Hdla^  ana  beeama  a 
warm  admirer  of  Wdf  a  phJloaojdiy,  Aoagh  itwaa  at  that 
time  considered  heretical,  and  Wolf  himself  had  in  eonse- 
qiu-iice  been  oblii;cd  to  leave  Halle.  Baumgarten  applied 
hiMiM  lt"  ti)  the  study  of  loi;ic  and  of  belles  lettres,  on  wliich 
he  afterw  ards  gave  lectures  at  the  Orphan  institution  of 
Halle.  Having  examined  what  had  been  taught  till  then 
under  the  name  of  bdles  lettres,  be  eodaavouiod  to  rediaoe 
that  bvsndi  of  study  to  dsad  prindplss.  He  invsnted  the 
word  eeitheHct  wliieh  he  applied  to  the  theory  of  taster  or  the 
science  of  the  beautiful.  Previous  writers  who  had  written 
on  this  suUjcct  had  itu>stly  limited  their  investigations  to 
the  tK-autit~ul  in  works  of  art;  Baumgarten  extended  his 
researches  to  the  qualities  that  constitute  the  l>eaatiful  in 
general,  whether  in  natural  or  artificial  objecta,  and  to  our 
uealty  of  perceiving  the  same.  He  divided  the  adoiee  of 
wthetic  into  theoretied  and  praetied:  Im  dovakoad  lus 
ideas  first  in  his  treatise,  Ditputatio  de  notnniZHt  ad  POtma 
pertinentilnuf,  Halle,  1  735,  and  afterwards  in  his  .Esthetica, 
Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  1750.  ^'ii>ihi  tic  has  since  become 
a  distinct  science,  and  is  taught  as  such  m  the  German  uni- 
versitiea.  The  other  works  of  Baumgarten  are  Metaphy- 
tica ;  jEtkiea  Philotophica  ;  Initio  Philo»ophi<g  Pradicta. 
*  He  examined  chiefly  tha  osnoid  ligM*  <w  teani»  vitfaaat 
reference  to  dvil  and  politieu  law,  or  to  tha  law  of  nations, 
and,  like  Wolf,  he  confounded  the  object  of  natural  law 
with  that  of  morality.  Such  is  Buhle's  judgment  in  his 
History  o/ Mixlerti  Philosophy,  iv.  rb.  8. 

In  his  metaphysics,  Baumgarten  mainUined  Wolfs  prin- 
ciple of  the  'auflicient  reason.'  and  alaothatof  the  '  harmonis 
BOBatabilita'  of  f though  somawfaat  madiftid  in  hia 
daflnition  of  it  In  1741  Baomgatten  was  appotaitad  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder.  His  con- 
stant application  undermine<l  his  health,  and  after  lingering 
in  a  weak  state  fur  several  years  he  died  in  \1(V1.  He  was 
a  profound  thinker,  remarkably  methodical  in  the  arrangt^ 
ment  of  his  thoughts,  and  precise  in  hia  exposition  of  them. 
His  dder  brother,  James  Sigismnnd,  sttidwd  also  at  Halls 
and  baesme  prolbisor  of  thedogy  in  tiiat  vnivnrsi^.  Ha 
wrote  Inttructiont  on  Moral  Theolo^,  8vo.  1738; 
ment  qf  Eccleticutical  Hitlory,  3  vols.  8vo.  1745  ; 
Lineee  Breviarii  Antiquitalum  Chrittianarum,  1747.  and 
other  works  on  ecdesiaatieal  atudies.   He  introduced  im- 

Brtont  amelioratioiM  ial»  tlw  Study  of  thssilflgy  at  Hallci. 
e  died  in  1767. 

Anotlnr  Bamngaiton.  Hntin  of  BnHanbadi,  pattidsn 

of  Nuremberg,  no  relation  to  the  preceding,  travelled  in  the 
east  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  left  an 
account  of  hi-,  journev,  which  was  published  after  his  death 
under  the  title  of  Peregrinatio  in  Mgyptum,  Arabiam, 

PaUeeHnam^  tt  ayrioM,  facta  annii  1 507  «l  1508.  m  *  

edita  a  Crittophoro  JSoiiawr,  4to.  Nursmbsi^»  1594. 


BAUTZEN,  or  BUDI88IN  (hi  tha 
BU  DISH  YN).  swell-built  town  near  tbe  eastern  borders 
of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Spree :  it  is  tbe 
capital  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Lusatia.  Bautzen  is  known  to 
have  existed  before  the  times  of  the  celebrated  Wittikind, 
and  to  have  been  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  now  in  ruins. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  provincid  government,  a  consistory,  aod 
other  public  estotuiahments ;  and  the  reiiidenee  of  a  titular 
Roman  CsthoUebislMp.  Among  other  ediSess  of  note,  it  ee* 
a  royal  palace  eaUsd  the  Orlsoburg.  nownasd  as  poblia 
•  (whieh  WW  hmad  dm  Jn  \4/t»,  aad  ntalt  W 
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iIm.  Kingof  Bsngaiy);  a  Roman  Catholio  duftw-  I 
Wiim;  a  apaMous  town-ludl  and  public  libnuy ;  a  boaie  of 

assembly  frtr  the  ^tatc;  r  a  ttouriRhing  and  richly-endo'Tf d 
gytntiiuiiuin  ;   a  seiuiujiry  ior  uducaliug  teachers,  with  a 

iiriroary  school  attuche<l  to  it :  a  large  cathedral  church, 
bunded  in  1213,  and  used  both  by  the  Catholics  and  Lu- 
theniu  in  common,  for  which  puipoM  it  is  divided  by  a 
screen  of  trellis-work ;  «  PntMrtBOt  chuich  for  the  Wend 
congregation  ;  tbrM  oftar  «1ltlidM« ;  tu  orpban  asylum  ; 
five  huspilals;  a  mechanics'  school,  &c.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  woollens,  cotton,  linen,  stockings,  yarn,  gun- 
powder, paper,  copptr  and  iron-ware,  beer  and  spirits,  &c., 
in  and  about  Bautzen ;  and  it  carries  on  considerable  in- 
ternal trade.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Meissner  the  poet, 
who  died  Ui  laOi.  In  the  twighboiubood  of  BauUen  is 
Khin  WcHm,  a  IfioraTian  ookNsr  with  aeminariea  fiv  bovs  and 
g'xrh  :  and  also  the  battle-fields  of  Hochkirch,  and  Kittlitz 
or  WurHcben,  the  one  fought  in  1746,  and  t^  otlier,  whii-h 
t»  as  attended  by  the  contl a-; ration  of  thirty  villagea,  on  the 
30th  and  2Ut  of  May,  1813,  between  Napoleon  and  the 
allied  Ruaabuui  and  Prussians.  The  town  contains  about 
1400  houses  and  7*200  inhabitants,  but  with  its  suburbs 
nearly  13,000.  It  is  in  10'  N.  lat.  14**  30'  E.  long. : 
about  .10  miles  K.N.E    if  Di  «  n. 

BAVARIA  (THE  KINGDOM  OF)  derives  its  origin 
fW>m  one  of  the  moat  ancient  duchies  in  modern  Europe  ; 
the  name  appMM  to  come  from  the  Boii  or  Boioarii,  its 
early  inhabttaaliv  and  the  appellation  is  retained  in  the 
modern  German  name  of  Baiern.  It  is  composed  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  former  circles  of  Bavaria  and  Kranconia, 
of  certain  districts  of  Swabia,  the  principalities  of  Antihacli 
and  fiatreuth,  the  bishoprics  of  Bamberg,  Wiirzburg,  Augs- 
burg, Eichstiidt.  and  Freisingen,  and  some  parts  of  those  of 
Mains,  Folda.  aod  Spejrw  (Spim).  Its  eisieat  is  at  nwait 
mon  than  one-half  greater  than  in  the  year  1 777.  when  the 
elector  (Jhnrlfs  Thrndorr  ir.hrrttrr^  it,  and  added  to  it  his  pa- 
trimony intije  i*alauautc,tuui(ir:^i:iu4240  squaie  miles.  The 
electorate  itseli'did  not  previousl  v  i  xceLd  16,674  square  miles, 
but  this  accession,  and  the  sui  s  j^ucnt  acquisition  of  the 
Deux  Bonti  tariiloty  in  1799,  increased  it  to  21,650  squaf«! 
mOes.  Ahovn  wven-eigbths  of  the  territanes  whioh  nour 
compose  it  1»  in  tbn  lonlh  of  Garmanv,  east  of  the  RhinB^ 
and  faarm  a  oompaot  states  oamtnotdy  dMigmMd  the  Turi- 


taru  <\f  tkB  DomA$  ami  Maim,  wUoh  cxteDda  iram  47"  19' 
to  Sir 41' N.  lat.  and  htm  tT 5}' to  180  44'E.  long.;  its 

circuit,  taken  in  straight  1  in r-s,  is  estimali'il  ri«.-;-al\  1110 
miles,  but  followed  out  in  aii  iis  curvatures,  at  upwards  of 
1530.  This  portion  of  the  Bavarian  dominions,  in  which 
seven  out  of  the  eight  provinces  are  comprised,  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  and  at  its  south, 
eastern  extremity  by  the  Austrian  circle  of  the  Salxaeb, 
in  the  province  of  the  Upper  Ens;  in  the  east,  part  of 
the  same  province  and  of  Baliemia  border  on  it;  its  north- 
eastern frontier  is  skirted  by  tlic  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and 
its  northern  and  north-western,  by  the  principalities  of 
Keuss  and  the  states  of  ducal  Saxonv ;  and  in  the  west, 
it  skirts  the  dominions  of  Electoral  Itessc,  Hes&e-Dann* 
stadt,  and  Badetu  until  its  boidors  reach  the  Tauber,  at 
Meigentheim,  wlwoce  the  whole  boundary  to  its  south- 
western point  on  Lake  Constanz  is  formed  by  the  king- 
dom of  Wiirtcmberg.  The  other  portion  of  the  Bavarian 
dominions,  the  Territory  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  si- 
tuated on  the  w  est  bank  of  that  river,  and  is  oompletel/ 
disjoined  from  the  preceding,  by  the  interposition  of  tilt 
Baden  and  Hecse-Darmstadt  possessions,  extends  from 
48"  57'  to  49°  50'  N.  lat.  and  from  7°  6'  to  8^  31'  E.  long, 
Tlio  French  departments  of  the  Lower  Rhine  unl  Moselle 
bound  it  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhine  separates  it  from 
the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  on  the  east ;  the  Rhenish  do- 
minions of  Hesse-DwmaUdt  sro  ita  n«rth-«astero  neigh 
hour;  the  Pnuaisn  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine  borders  it 
on  the  north  and  south-west;  and  in  the  north-west  and 
west  it  adjoins  the  domain  of  Mcisscnbeim,  btiluoging  to 
Hesse-Homburg,  and  the  principality  of  Lichtenberg. 

Area  and  SuStkvidom. — In  consequence  of  the  want  of 
official  details,  considerable  difficulty  has  hiUterto  attended 
vmj  attempt  to  estimate  the  snpfltfloial  extent  of  die 
BsTsrian  territory ;  some  have  tadoeed  it  to  C8,000  snaare 
miles,  while  others  have  exag^rerated  it  to  37,000  ;  and  one 
writer  (Jacobi)  to  nearly  38,000.  The  documents,  how- 
ever, which  have  bei m  ly  i  ri  uL;lit  before  the  Bavarian 
legislature  enable  u.s  to  submit  the  following  as  a  correct 
statement  of  the  total  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  We 
have  ATsilied  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  sdd  some 
detidls  tethe  purpose  of  nndering  the  statnnmk  still 


c 


Thelsar,  eonteining  31  districts  (Land-gericbte)  capitall 
Miinchen  (Munich)  .  .  ' 

Lower  Danube,  'I'i  districts,  capital  Passau 
Rejicn,  27  diKtricls.  capital  Regensburg  (Ratti»l>an) 
Upper  Danube.  46  districts,  capital  Aug»burg 
Rctzat,  42  districtji.  capital  Niirnborg  or  Nuremberg 
upper  Main,  44  districts,  capital  Baireuth 
Lmw  Main,  51  districts,  capital  Wiirsburg 


Province  of  the  Rhine,  12  circles  (Land-commls-1 
sariat)  each  having  ttom  S  to  4  cantons,  capital  > 
8po7W  (Sfufs)  t  ] 


Total 


SMuSq. 
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2064 
3493 
3914 
31 12 

3489 
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12 
27 
23 
41 
34 
43 
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208 


41 

42 
GO 
72 
65 
70 
31 


29 
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6550 

4511 
2C8t> 
2730 
2764 
2370 
1136 


713 


23.462 


489,452 

489,442 
362,021 
4«S7,840 
361,675 
460,38a 
489,SI< 


581.923  5t>5,363 


539.039 
407.541 
505,220 
419,949 
6XS,7«9 
S42j479 


517,081 


3,564,757k0^y.O17 


552.028 
432,068 
516.435 
432.172 
647,003 


643,984 


4,187,390 


This  area  of  23,435  square  miles  li  liius  diisiiibuted  ; 


Arable  land 
Meadow  do.  .  • 

Vineyards,  gardens,  dvelliiq{i» 

buildings,  &e.  • 
Woods  and  fbrests  . 

Waters,  rivers,  andllhss 
Grazing  and  other  land 


8.1  71,5'20  acres 
2,326,120 

309,120 
5,376,000 

420,t)80 
1,596.560 


18.198.400 

is  tho  fliblseiHll  in  the  list  of  European  states 
with  regard  to  extent  and  amount  of  population,  and  ranks 
next  to  France,  but  immediately  above  Aiistria,  with  regard 
to  density  .  t  p.^palstion;  as  affsnibgr  VonZsdlili'seom- 
parative  tables. 

MfUTUaint. — The  highlands  of  Bavaria  are  oflbets  from 
two  jgreat  msiins,  the  Alps  and  Sudeta-Hercynian  chain. 
To  tM  fbfnwr  holongo  that  portion  of  the  Norio  Aim  which 
stittohes  along  the  sonth-oait  of  theoiraleof  the  Isar,  and 


throws  out  its  arms  into  that  province ;  the  Arlherg  moun- 
tains, which  enter  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube  from  the 
Tyrol  and  subside  in  thisproviiu» ;  the  AUgau-Alps,  which 
commence  near  Kempten  in  the  south  of  tlie  same  province, 
and  extending  nocth-eastwaid,  tenninate  near  Mindelheim. 
The  higblantu  on  tibe  north  side  of  the  Danube,  beginning 
;it  ;ho  northem  pnrt  of  the  kingdom,  contain  the  Spessart 
iiiuuiitaius,  .1  t'lisi  1'.  wooded  chain,  separated  from  the  Oden- 
wald  by  the  M  nn  They  cover  an  area  of  14  7  square  miles, 
and  traverse  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Main  from  mrih  to 
south ;  their  highest  summits,  such  as  the  Engelsberg  and 
Geiersberg,  do  not  exeeed  2000  feet  in  ctovatioii.  The 
Steigerwi^d,  a  forest  range  of  inferior  altitude,  extends  sooth 


of  the  Main. 


lilt'  liorrlers  of  the  cirrV?  nf  fhc  Tat^^'it 


and  Upper  Maiii  und  tiid  iis-Ual,  and  atlords  a  picturesquo 
alternation  of  woods  and  fruitful  valleys.  The  Rhungebirgc, 
a  bleak  and  de<>otatc  chain  of  mountains,  with  nattened 
summits  covered  half  the  year  with  snow,  lie  in  the  cirato 
of  the  Lowsr  Main,totbenorthoftb*iiTCrliain,  Thsy 
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U9  attached  on  the  east  to  th«  Fichtelgebir^  and  Ml  ^  I 

west  border  on  the  Sprs<art :  they  attain  their  highest  cle-  j 
Viition  in  the  Kreuzberg,  which  is  4162  feet  abovo  the  level 
■>(  ilu-  sea.  The  Fichtelgcbir^e,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Bohemian  foiwt  cbaiOt  lies  in  the  north-eastern  circle  of 
the  Upper  Mahl :  <he  chief  component  parts  of  this  mass  arc 
granite,  f^eiss,  quarts,  and  danlate ;  the  highest  smBlilitS 
are  th«  Ochsenkopf,  or  Ox's  Head  (5«80  teet)  and  aanw 
points  0.'  the  Schncckopf,  or  Snow-poak,  (3502  feet).  Of 
the  Thiiringerwald,  or  forest  of  Thuriiigen,  an  inconsider- 
able portion  lies  within  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Main,  where 
it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  forest  of  Franconia  (Franken- 
wald).  On  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  a  branea  of  the  Jura, 
the  *  Voegesus  Mons,*  which  loses  the  name  of  the  *  Vosges' 
on  entering  Rhenish  Bavaria,  where  it  is  Germanized  into 
the  Wns<;aii,  stretches  in  a  north-ea<tcr'y  line  deep  into  the 
centre  of  that  jirovmee,  and  terminates  in  the  canton  of 
Xinshheim,  in  whicl)  is  situated  its  loftiest  summit,  the  Ko- 
augaitahl.  one  of  the  group  of  the  Donnersberg  (Mountain  of 
Thunder),  il  42  feet  high.  The  composition  of  Ihb  chain  is 
ehielly  <Ai  red  sandstone,  though  in  some  parts,  particularly 
on  the  Donnersberg,  which  is  crowned  with  a  plateau  above 
100  acres  in  area,  it  cnntains  hornblende  and  porphyry. 

In  the^*  masses  of  Bavarian  highlands  the  most  elevated 
poinUi,  not  before  indicated,  are.  the  Zugspitz  of  the  Noric 
Alps,  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar,  9089  feet,  and  the  Wetter- 
•ehrafhn,  9SS7:  the  Hochvogel  of  the  Allgan  range,  in  the 
rircle  of  the  Upper  Danube.  8476;  and  the  Teufelg'siiss, 
in  the  same  circle,  9283  feet.  The  only  Bavarian  heights 
which  rise  into  the  region  of  perpetual  sn nw  l>e!ong  to  the 
Norio  Alps.  The  Bavarian  mountains  arc>  generally  raw 
and  inhospitable^  hut  well  wooM,  The  Sudetsh  branch  of 
tbe  great  Heiqraiu  mnm  eomnrahends  the  Bohemian 
IbUMt  momrtahw  (BBlraMr-wald'aebfarge)  wMeh  ran  along 
the  eastern  runflnes  of  Bavaria  to  the  extreme  eastRIl 
point  where  Hohenstein,  about  twenty-three  miles  n  orthof 
the  Danube,  is  situated,  and,  separating  the  kingdotn  from 
the  Austrian  dominions  east  of  them,  throw  out  se\crril 
•rms  into  the  circles  of  the  Lower  Danube  and  Rcgon. 
Their  highest  mmmits  on  the  Banrariaa  side  »e  the  Arber, 
4St4       the  Rachel,  4780,  and  the  Dreisesselbeq^.  4054. 

Bavaria  h,  on  the  whole,  a  mnuntninoiis  country ;  not 
only  IS  it  walled  in  bv  lofty  mountains  on  the  north  and 
south,  l)nt  its  interior  is  intersected  in  Mirioiis  directions  by 
elevated  raugei.  It  contains,  however,  many  wide  and 
ferule  valleys,  and  numerous  extensive  plfiilM»  <be  Aim  of 
which  is  not  oafrequenily  disfigund  bv  Mramfe  «td  mo- 
raases,  herecaned  *Moaee*  and 'fltse.'lhtm  dwir  surlhee 

b''irr_:  covered  with  a  thick  jungle  of  licl.er.s  (lichen-muscus) 
niid  reeils.  Of  these  moors  the  largest  are  tiio  I>inaumoos, 
eiglity  miles  in  urea,  between  Schrobenhauscn  and  Ingol- 
kladt ;  the  Erdingerrooos.  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar,  up* 
wards  of  lOO  miles  in  area;  the  Isarmoos, between  Isaroek 
and  the  bonlta  of  the  Danube,  thirty-five  mile<»  in  length 
and  about  three  fn  breadth ;  the  Baehenlohermoos,  which 
stretches  from  the  banks  of  the  Laisach  to  Mornau  ;  and 
the  Roscnheiracrmmis  on  the  Inn.  These  int)or>.  part  of 
v.  hich  have  Utterly  been  drained,  have  hithorto  been  entirely 
iin]irolltable.  The  greatest  extent  of  plain  stretches  full 
litty  nules  in  a  south-eastern  direetion  along  tlw  Danube 
from  Ratisbon  to  Osterhofen ;  next  to  this  in  extent  are  the 
Konigswiese  (Royal  Meadow),  or  Bockinger  Heath,  spread- 
ing fMin  Backing  to  Sehanliiii;  ;  the  Kii-fs,  in  the  heart  of 
which  lies  Nonllinuen ;  the  Hats  of  the  Re^'nitz  which  en- 
circle Nuremberg;  and  that  portion  if  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  on  its  west  bank,  which  spreads  into  a  dead  plain 
found  Landau,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria.  The  most  ramontic 
Murts  of  Bavaria  are  the  regions  on  (he  south-eastern  bor- 
ders, where  Alpine  heights,  mountain-torrents,  lakes,  and 
glaciers,  combine  to  give  them  the  choroeteristiet  of  the 
Swiss  or  Tyrolese  landscape. 

Rivers,  jMket,  — The  Rhine  forms  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Rheuish  subdivision  of  Bavaiio,  from  a  point 
north-east  of  Lauterborgto  a  pcfiiit  a  little  tootfi  of  Worms : 
the  principal  streams  which  fall  into  it  on  the  Bavarian  side 
are  the  Lauter,  l>olow  Lauterburg  ;  the  Klinebacl!,  s<.>uth  of 
Sondi  rnheiiu ;  tli'j  Queieh,  close  to  Germersheiin  ;  the 
Speier.  near  the  to.vn  of  Speieror  Spire*;  the  Rehbach.  4cc. 
The  breirlth  nf  the  Rhine  ahovo  Lauterhnrg  is  1400  feet ; 
its  (kll  in  this  pott  of  its  MOne  is  estimated  at  fiiur  and  a 
lialf  ibet  in  every  three  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  it  Hows  at 
the  rate  of  about  395  feet  per  minute. 

The  Danube  enters  the  south-west  of  Bavaria  from  the 


wffitamheiff  domlninu  olwot  two  mttss  owiUi  of  Vim,  and 

in  its  rnrth  easterly  ttnd  n;ivig;ihlc  eourse  throngh  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom  as  far  as  RcfrcMisburi,'  (Ratisbon)  Hows  pa>t 
fJ'inzhurg,  Hoehstiidt,  Doniuiwiirih,  Ncuburg,  and  Ii::: 
stadt,  between  which  last  town  and  Ratisbon  it  has  a  fall 
of  no  feet.  In  tto  OOimB  (which  is  about  E.S.E.)  ftom 
Ratisbon  to  Pttmn  ft  ha»  on  ita  right  hank  Stmnbing 
and  Vltsliofen,  and  between  RMisbon  and  Niedev-Allaira, 
a  spot  five  miles  below  Deckendorf,  not  far  from  Passaj. 
Ill  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Danube,  a  fall  of  150  feet 
Tlie  course  of  this  tortuous  and  impetuous  river  £ro:n 
Ulm  to  Passau  is  stated  by  St.  Beblcn  to  be  flfty-aeveo 
and  a  half  Cterman  miles,  or  alMA  S70  English :  tbe  pr^ 
cipal  streams  which  «vb  tribatar  I*  il  ohmg  tkis  line  ori. 
on  its  right  bank,  the  lllar  (aner  fhe  latter  has  raeeiTed 
the  Bleibach),  the  I-eiba,  Miindel,  Zusam,  and  Lerh.  the 
Isar  below  IXfggendorf  (alter  it  has  been  joined  by  the 
Loisach,  Amper,  and  Wiirm),  and  the  Inn,  near  I^issav 
(after  it  has  oeen  increased  by  the  influx  of  the  Alz.  Salz- 
ach,  &o.).  On  its  left  bank  the  chief  rivers  which  fkll  into 
the  Danube  are  the  WSmits  near  Donauworth,  tbe  Altaiabl 
near  Kehlheim,  which  rises  not  Ibr  firom  Homau  in  the 
Retzat  circle,  the  Rohrbnch  near  Bubenheim,  the  Suiz 
near  Beilingries,  the  Naab,  which  flows  down  from  the 
Bohmerwahl,  is  increased  by  the  watara  of  the  Hcidnab 
flom  the  region  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  joins  the  Danube 
above  Ratisbon ;  and  lastly  the  Regen,  which  also  comet 
from  the  Bohmerwald,  and  uniting  with  the  black,  white, 
and  lesser  Regen,  tmvereeathe  elK^le  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  I>anuhe  near  Stadh-arn- 
Hof,  opposite  Ratisbon.  During  its  course  through  the  Ba- 
varian territory  the  Dimibe  raaahw  m  le«  tima  ttii^. 
eight  riven. 

The  Main  erlghmtMto  tifOfltraoma,  tta  Nd  mid  vlilB 
Main,  the  white  springing  fWira  the  vicinity  of  Nenbau.  and 
the  red  from  the  Ochsenkopf.  part  of  the  Fichtelgebirge  in 
tl>e  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube  ;  these  unite  at  Steinhauscn 
iwlow  Kulmbacb,  and  flow  in  a  general  western  course  to  a 
]» 'lilt  a  tew  miles  west  of  Bamberg.  Bamberg  is  on  the  Re^- 
niu,  a  large  strnaia  wtoh  jtoia  tlw  Main  on  the  left  bank, 
a  litlla  belo^  Bamberg.  The  Main  cewtlRoes  ■  genenl 
western  coi!r<e  to  SehweinAirth,  Kitxingcn,  Wtirzburp'.  and 
AachafTenl'urt:.  wheiii>e  it  jtasses  into  the  territory  of  Me&sc. 
It  is  imvii:abie  iiliove  B;»mt"?rg,  and  in  iu  course  through 
the  northern  circles  of  the  Upper  and  I^wer  Main  rereiTce 
the  Rodach  near  Staflelstein,  the  Franconian-Saale  at 
Gmiinden,  the  Regniti  (aa  already  meataooad),  below  Bam- 
berg, and  many  other  smaller  stteoms.  There  are  three 
other  rivers  of  note  which  rise  in  the  Bavarian  territory  • 
the  Eger  and  Saale,  both  cotne  from  the  Fichtelgebirge; 
the  foniu  r  ruijs  e.istward  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Maia 
into  Bohemia,  and  the  latter  northward  from  toe  Zetter- 
waM  in  the  same  circle  into  Saxony ;  and  the  Fnlda,  wfaidi 
flowa  immediatel7  ittta  Bieemnd  Besse,  ad  aftor  ita  jnas- 
tion  with  the  Wem  ibrms  the  Weser. 

Bavaria  docs  not  yet  possess  canals  of  any  magnitude. 
There  is  a  canal  in  the  neighhourhixxl  of  the  Ammerst.'c. 
in  the  western  part  of  the  circle  of  the  Isar,  13,000  feet  in 
length,  which  enables  timber-tafts  to  avoid  the  basardoos 
navigation  of  that  lake  as  wall  as  M  aa«»  a  dteance  of  more 
than  ive  miles.  A  cot  was  made  in  1818  betweeen  Worth 
and  Knitlingeti  (both  on  the  Rhine),  10,094  feet  long  and 
sixty-two  feet  broad,  with  .slnii-e-<4ates  ujKjn  the  Rhine  aX. 
each  extremity.  Another  canal  was  finished  in  1807,  be- 
tween Rosenheim  and  Kufstcin,  which  is  7400  feet  long  and 
thirty-six  broad,  and  by  which  nearly  two  square  traeaof 
highly  fertile  land  have  been  tuought  under  cultivation. 
There  is  also  a  navigable  canal  from  Fraokenthal  to  the 
Rhine.  In  the  year  79S  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  resolved 
upon  uniting  the  German  Ocean  witli  the  Black  Sea  by  a 
canal  which  would  have  run  from  the  Altmiihl  to  tbe  Reg- 
nitz.  and  thus  have  established  a  navigable  line  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine  through  the  Main ;  and  there  is  every 
prospeet,  from  the  active  esertiona  of  tiba  Bavarian  govern- 
ment to  fbrward  this  great  ohjaet,  that  ijaik  undectakSif  will  ! 
now  be  aecempUshed.*  \ 

*       ■  "«-«-' y—f  —  TTT  1r- I imi  il  tg  TJ, 

1 ,»!  I  .1  ix!i>n.in*  u  f  rniluj;  for  tlir  |iurpow,  ,Utr>.  ttiil  ■  Uu-  Jcarts;*  ' 

r.in  i;  '..-t  •  .  1'  tl,,>  I)  ..  iD'l  RMnp.  Iiy  mriin«  opf  thr  Maiu,  uu-'u<i;!i.-  ih» 
portHMi  uT  tlic  nvrr  AUm  A\\  whicli  u  tu  be  matte  uvinUa,  will  (wiHaSM  \ 
■MMton  '<Mt,  or  twealy  Ibrra  and  a  tialT  *itrmnwkm  la  iMMhMMI 
Mi,9M  Englitli  &et.  ur  Kf?  mnrt).  It  it  tu  pui  in  Itw  JlmaeKof  Bm  «■« 
irmi  romimrrlal  tuwuc  Nwcicb«nr  Karth.  Ita  piepn—l  dinMadoKt  ov 
jt  licriulth  of  flfty-fobr  feat  at  lop  aod  Uiirly  luoi  IVet  at  bMloai,  aad  a  4nlk 
gfftTe  facL  Tba  width  of  tb*  obuben  lur  ih«  ilniiMi  ia  to  to  siMNnBaV 
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On  tTiP  Boden  See  (LaVc  Constanz)  are  situated  the 
harbour  und  fortress  of  Lindau,  llie  most  south-western 
^int  in  Bavaria,  but  onlv  a  .small  nt^rtinn  of  the  sur^e 
of  this  lake  belun>;s  to  ba%-aria.  There  are  numerous 
Imltm  within  the  Bavarian  territoiy.  Tike  large»t  iis  thc> 
Gbieni'See  (lake  Chiem),  whiph  1i«s  between  the  Inn  and 
the  All,  about  ^irteen  miles  soath  of  Waamihurg  and 
t\*oiUy  niik's  ca.st  of  R4>^7t'Ml>i.-im,  in  tlio  circle  of  the  Isar; 
it»  surface  iti  abuut  S2,4U0  acresi;  U  in  abuul  thirty-five 
nilcs  in  circuit,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  above  5U0  feet. 
Three  islands,  or  rattier  hills,  risa  above  its  suriace,  on  two 
of  wbich  are  tlie  remains  of  suppressed  eoeleuMtictl  eotn- 
tnunities ;  its  fisheries,  which  belong  to  the  crown,  ex- 
tremely productive.  In  the  western  part  of  the  same  circle 
M  the  Wurni,  or  Stahienber^er  Sic,  a  beautiful  lake,  about 
sixteen  miles  liouth-wcst  of  Muiuch,  fourteen  miles  in  length 
and  about  four  in  breadth.  The  Ammer-See,  west  of  the 
'Wtirtn-See.  is  a  beautifhl  piece  of  water,  about  twelve  miles 
long  and  twenty-seven  in  dreuit ;  ita  area  contains  about 
I), 000  a<-rcs,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  26D  feet.  There  are 
seven  villages  on  its  western  banks ;  it  abounds  in  fish,  and 
del  i\  e.s  its  name  from  the  Animer,  Ainper,  or  Amber,  which 
falls  into  it  at  its  soutbeni  extreuiily  aud  quits  it  in  the 
north-east  near  Eching.  This  lake  is  united  by  the  river 
with  the  Steffen  or  St«SBL>8^  a  lake  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town  of  Hainan,  about  fi«e  or  wx  miln  in  circuit.  The 
Waller  or  Walchen-SL'f  (T.-irj-  W;'.!!r'nhis).  is  another  hrjre 
lake  to  tlie  .south-uaat  oi  Muruau,  coiUainnitr  about  lo.ol/O 
acres.  This  lake  appears  to  be  an  uUi  crater,  an  opintoii 
which  has  gained  more  general  creda  from  tlte  violent  agi- 
tation of  its  waters  during  the  great  earthquake  of  Lislmn 
in  Nwember.  Ita  neatest  depth  is  S12  fiwt,  and  it 
lies  SS4  ibet  hi^tf  tiun  the  ndjoininp  KoeM  or  Keebd- 
See,  which  is  also  siti^.ift  1  iu  iliu  ^  lutii  rn  ))art  of  the 
circle  of  the  Isar,  on  ilio  loatl  lioiu  AluiuiU  ti>  liinsbiuck. 
The  surface  of  tho  Kocliel-See  is  estimated  at  about  1-200 
acres  and  its  depth  at  24U  feet ;  InHh  these  lakes  are  full  of 
fi>h.  The  most  south-oa^^tern  of  all  the  lakes  m  Bavaria 
ia  tho  King's  (Konig)  or  BarthoU)ai«tt«-Se»,  in  Iba  same 
4dioIe:  its  banks  are  precipitous,  and  it  ia  snnomded  by 
mouniains.  The  Kihii^sbach  throws  itself  into  the  lake 
from  a  lofty  precipice.  Si>uth>east.  of  Muniuh,  between  the 
Isar  and  Inn,  about  thirteen  mues  east  of  Hokkirchen,  is 
the  beaittifiil  lake  called  the  Tegem-See,  with  a  roy^  resi> 
denae*  onee  a  Benedtettn*  wmaitory.  on  high  ground  at 
its  south-east  extremity ;  it  is  enorcledon  all  sidea  by  gieen 
valleys,  woods,  and  mountains,  and  has  an  elovatioa  of 
24b;  leet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterraneon  :  its  lenjjth 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  ita  breadth  iibuut  two 
miles ;  its  gwnmt  deptil  b  337  feet  On  its  east  aide  is 
theOttirinecftin^aapringaCnapblhaydiaeoveredin  1430, 
which  flowa  Irani  a  layer  of  peat;  tha  liquid  bof  a  gMeniih- 
hrowrt  tint,  intlamniable,  and  aflbrds,  in  IMK  jPaaiCi a Mp|lfy 
of  about  liileen  or  sixteen  gallons. 

Ciima!ff.—"lhe  climate  of  Havaria  i«,  on  the       ',i  ,  tem- 
perate and  healthy.  It  is  cold  and  bleak  in  the  roounlautous 
districts,  but  milder  m  tho  plains  and  valleys  through  which 
the . Main,  AlMnihi,  and  KegniU  flow,  paitioulariyin the 
parts  adjaeentto^  flfM  of  those  itreame,  when  theTlrariB- 
gtan  and  other  mountains  shelter  them  from  north  windt.  In 
these  parts  the  chestnut  and  almond  thrive  ;  and  the  vine  is 
xiultivated  for  wine:  but  tlio  latter  does  not  succeed  so  well 
in  the  low  country  about  the  Danube,  which  sutfers  from 
'  extreme  cold  in  winter  and  oppressive  heat  in  summer. 
;   In  the  elevated  regions  of  Boutbicirn  Bavaria*  fkuit  cannot  be 
raised.  The  Rhenish  possessions  have  a  climate  aa  nild  and 
salubrious  as  the  rountry  tniverscil  by  the  Main,  except 
in  some  districts  of  tho  west,  which  are  intersected  by  the 
Vosges  and  their  branches:  hero  tho  winter  sidl  prevails, 
while  flowers  and  fruit-trees  are  blossoming  in  the  n«'ii 
•nd  ennny  plain*.    *  In  tho  plains,"  says  Crome,  •  the 
thermnmi-ter  »cldom  rises  above  86°  Fahrenheit,  of  falls 
below  5iJ°."   We  give  this  fact  as  we  find  it  stated  in 
Crome's  work. 

Vegetable  Productinnt. — Few  countries  possess  a  more 
productive  soil  than  Bavaria:  yet,  until  very  recently,  few 
pe<^  have  turned  their  natural  advantagiM  to  so  little 

maA  thrif  iMSSth  140;  they  btt  to  hn  4HMrd  Intn  two  yitT\.<  hr  sti  inti^rn.-iiiaf* 
gai«,  tu  that  ti»e  elurabpr,  may  b»  flllrd  for  a  letiirih  uf  ur  uf  I/i)  Wi-ii 
thr  UtX  nf  xhmt  l«o<thi  tiling  dniaiUNl  for  tbe  ma  o<  twat»,  kuMlwi  with  lim- 
Iwr  fur  buiUlinji,  wbleti  %n  pilterneVv  luoic.*  Th*  eslimatcd  cent  ofllil*  tondrr- 
Ukini  to  abatt  WOM^VUmSOl  florin*),  sad  Um  B«Tari«B  gMemnnt, 
wwUm  w^ilBi  »t  ia>  switlsw  iMiiiliiiB  ft  Uw  ttmtmh  »w  awiu*  u» 
«wks  ^Ika  AIMIU  4e»teMNHaM4 


account :  ijrnorance  and  idleness  have  been  the  obstacles 
by  which  the  improvement  of  husbandry  has  baeu  checked. 
It  is  not  many  years  since  nearly  one-third  of  the  available 
surface  of  the  circles  of  the  Isar,  Lower  Danube,  and  Regan 
was  lying  waste  and  uneultivated ;  hut  a  new  spirit  ns 
sprung  up  under  the  pieeent  enlightened  government,  agri- 
cultural enterpnstx  has  been  roused,  and  antiquated  habits 
and  prejudices  are  rapidly  Riving  way  to  imjiroved  methods 
of  cultivation.  Large  tracts  of  the  Moo«e  or  moon  have 
already  been  brought  under  cultivation;  and  the  quantity 

land  under  the  plough  has  increased  to  nearly  niDe-t»en> 
tietfaa  of  the  whole  surface  of  tho  Bavarian  doinfttieBS.  Of 
this  quantity,  six-sevenths  belong  to  the  province's  of  Ba- 
varia Proper,  the  area  of  which  is  more  than  niue-tuiuhs  of 
that  of  tho  whole  kin^^dotn  ;  tho  remainint^  seventh  belongs 
to  Rhenish-Bavaria,  whoso  surfaco  is  considerably  below 
one-tenth  of  the  whole. 

Agricultuial  industry  is  piinetpaUy  diiaeted  to  thaenlti- 
vation  of  wheat,  rye,  bailey,  and  oafes :  die  piodnoe  of  the 
crops,  however,  varies  considerably  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  so  much  so  indeed  with  respect  to  the  latter,  as  to 
ran^e  Irom  ihree  tiild  to  tweUe  luld  ;  on  the  average  it  mav 
be  ebUuialod  at  about  &|  bushels  per  Enghsh  acre.  The 
annual  quantity  of  grain,  therefore,  which  Bavaria  raises  is 
between  MO0»OOO  and  6,900,000  quarters,  whiob  •giees 
closely  wiAi  the  ealenlation  made  by  Makhus.  and  b  eorro- 
boraied  by  the  well-known  fiict,  that  tho  country  produces 
a  uiuih  larger  supply  than  its  own  consumption  requires. 
The  circle  ol'  tlie  Lower  Danube,  which  comprises  the  larger 
portion  ot  8ouihom  Bavaria,  is  comparatively  the  most  pro* 
ductive  in  grain  ;  the  circle  of  the  Retnl;  ind  partioulsily 
the  Ansbacb  and  Baiieuth  districts,  aia  wpcfior  to  the  ra- 
maining  provineea.  which,  with  die  envptionef  the  lUienish 
possessiotis,  whence  com  is  exported,  scarcely  raise  more 
grain  in  CAmmua  years  than  what  t«  adequate  to  their  own 
demand.  In  some  districts  rioe,  spelts  maize,  and  buck- 
wheat arc  also  cidtivated  ;  but  there  are  parts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  8pessart  where  the  climate  and  soil  aie 
unikveuiabls  f»  the  growtii  of  aUnost  every  kind  of  eoni- 
seed. 

Next  to  grain,  the  vino  and  hop-plant  are  important  ob- 
jects of  cultivation.  The  former  is  crown  in  few  districts, 
except  tho  circles  of  tho  Rhine  and  Ivower  Main.  The 
Lower  Main  produces  the  Franconian  wines,  mostly  white, 
Itnown  by  the  names  of  the  Main,  Were.  Scale,  and  Tau- 
ber  wince,  which  indicate  tlie  districts  where  they  are 
made :  the  western  declivity  of  the  Steigerwald,  and  the 
Plain  of  Gcroldshofen.  have  their  vineyards  uNo.  The 
celebrated  Steinwein  is  a  produce  of  the  Sieinbcri?,  in 
the  Mark  of  Wurzburg;  ana  the  no  less  celebrated  Leis- 
tenwein  is  from  the  same  quarter,  namely,  the  southern 
dope  of  the  Ifarienberfp,  nesr  the  town  of  Wiiizborg . 
Those  parts  of  the  circle  of  the  Rhine  which  produce 
the  choicest  wine,  are  the  vineyards  near  Forst,  Dci- 
desheim,  and  W'achenlieini,  on  the  declivities  of  the  Hardt 
mountiiins.  In  lavouraWe  seasons,  the  quantity  of  wine 
produced  in  the  Lower  Main  is  estimated  at  63,000  fuder 
(about  11,340,000  imperial  gallons),  and  in  the  Rbenish 
pravinca,  at  92.OO0  (abont  16.560,000  gallons):  the  whole 
amounts  to  about  C7,'>00.0n0  <;allons.  Allowance  beinj; 
marie  for  failures  in  unfavourable  s<<as(ins,  the  avera;:e  yearly 
pnxluco  may  be  esutnated  at  U14,0(>0  to  117,0Uo  fmli  r 
(1 8,700,000  to  21,000,000  gallons). and  their  value  at  between 
750,000/.  and  850.000/.  The  cultivation  of  hopx  has  made 
much  progress  in  Bavaria:  and  the  produce  of  the  plantations 
around  Spalt  and  HeersbrQeh  (in  the  Rettat).  and  Bach- 
stiidt.  ana  other  parts  of  the  Upper  Paiuil-L'  cir^dcs.  is  ac- 
counted scarcely  uitVr'.ortn  the  finest  Buhcuiiaa  ;  the  quan- 
tity raised  every  year  is  about  St»,>iOO  cwt.,  of  which  from 
16,000  to  18,000  arc  exported,  and  the  whole,  at  the  average 
market-price,  may  be  estimated  at  an  annual  value  of 
about  7.500.000  or  8,000,000  florins  (720.000/.  to  766.000/.). 
Considerable  quuitities  of  tobacco  are  grown  in  the  circles 
of  the  Rhine  and  Reizat,  the  furnior  of  .vhich  produces  be- 
tween 7<JLiO  and  8000  cwt,  and  Uio  laller  from  20,000  to 
30,000 ;  altogether  more  than  adequate  to  the  home  de- 
mand. The  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  has  greatly  in- 
creased, particularly  in  the  justioeahip  of  Wasserburg,  in 
the  south-east  of  Bavaria :  but  the  country  is  still  dependent 
on  foreign  supplies  of  both  articles.  Oit,  extracted  from 
linseed,  rajK",  and  other  seeds,  i.s  a  m  :i  if.icture  so  much 

Ion  tho  increase,  more  especially  in  the  two  circles  of  the 
Main  «ad  ia  dia  Rhmith  teniloiy,  Hiat  the  exportation 
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ftequoiitly  exceoAs  the  importation :  much  oil  likewise  is 
obtained  from  poppies  in  the  Lower  Main  ;  but  tlie  finer 
doschplioii*  of  oils  ooniumed  are  of  foreign  growth.  The 
nUng  ttiiOt  hm  occupied  the  atlmitioil  of  the  govemnent 
flv  lOBM  VMM  vmtt  and  it  kM  to  »  CMtain  oxtent  suc- 
omM.  The  ealtirstioii  of  thii  «rtid»  ha  been  greatly 
promote  1  Vy  the  Silk  Coramittee  of  the  SfK!icty  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  ii:ip  irte<i  some  hundreds  of  mulberry  trees  from 
Italy,  Hur,^^lTy,  and  the  Rhenish  district*;,  in  1824,  and 
distnbuted  them  in  vahous  quarters.  A  huDdred  thousand 
«if  tlMM  MCM  Imm  «Iw  been  r«taed  fmm  the  leed  brought 
flpoB  Itiij.  Mwl  lown  in  the  royil  nUtotations  about 
<h*  BngUui  GtricD  «C  Mnnieli.  Fhnf  it  tnoit  exten- 
sively raised  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  kingdom ; 
though  the  finest  sorts  are  probably  those  which  are  culti- 
%'ated  in  the  environs  of  the  Main  and  the  Rhenish  terri- 
tory, whence  considerable  quantities  are  exported.  Liquorice 
(of  which  the  Bamberg  sort  is  considered  the  finest  mi-scd  in 
Otnnany),  aniseed,  coriander,  cumminseed«  and  saffron  are 
odliTated  in  many  part«.  Madder  forms  an  article  of  large 
flix|Mrt  from  the  cirel*  of  the  Rhine ;  and  generally  the  cul- 
linitbn  of  audi  nols  end  plants  u  eflbtd  •  dye  appears  to 
have  been  successful.  The  pirt:  *  ^  >  far  more  generally 
cultivated  in  the  northern  and  Rticuish  districts  than  in  the 
southern:  hay  and  other  fixider  for  cattle  arc  i  [<ili:red  iti 
abundance.  Iceland  moM  is  also  collected  in  Bavaria. 

DivitioH  if  F^tptrtff*^*  The  eoQ,'  says  St.  Behlen.  '  is 
difided  in  vmr  eqnel  piopovtians.  In  tho  six  old  drdes 
(ihaee  flf  the  Hetiat,  Regen.  Upper  Main,  and  Isar,  and  of 
the  Upper  a tt!  I/  wer  Danube)  there  arc  C.^'  l  '  03  estat<?s 
held  by  60C,JiiJ  proprietors.  The  same  may  be  remarked 
of  the  circle  of  the  Rhine ;  but  of  the  Lower  Main  v  <  lia .  e 
no  authentic  returns.  The  rare  occurrenc«  of  large  pro- 
pettiee  is  dwwn  by  the  inconsiderable  number  of  individiuls, 
wbft,  M  poiiessing  flreeholds  rated  to  the  Und-tax  et  tlie 
value  of  8000  florini  (about  769/.),  an  eligible  to  S4tttl  in  the 
•egialatttn ;  for  it  appeared  at  the  first  election,  that  exclu- 
sively of  noblemen  and  persons  hdding  property  in  towns, 
the  number  of  such  in  l  \  nluals  did  not  cxOMd  7181.  The 
lawK  of  tlie  land  axe  favoumblc  to  the  subdivision  of  estates, 
lu  the  circles  of  the  Isar.  Regen,  and  Lower  Danube  wc  find 
many  comparattvelv  lacge  proMrties.  betsnwD  800  to  400 
tagver  ken  (170  and  MO  aona)  m  estank ;  in  thaee  quarters 
Mwh  ittlkUvisioaa  are  ■eidemert  known,  on  aeoooni  of  the 
thtnneta  of  the  popolation.  The  state  nseeieei.  in  landed 
property  and  ground-rents,  to  the  value  of  209,548,4 15  florins 
(about  2U,OH7,000^>.  which  constitutes  between  a  fifth 
an.i  a  .sixth  fBiCof  tfie  eotise  Telnaoir  landed  pveper^  in 

Bavaria.' 

ForetU,  Timber,  The  proportion  of  aoil  eooupied 
b^-  woods  and  forasti.  aa  oonpaied  wiUi  the  amftea  eoen- 
pied  by  arable  land,  is  neailf  60  of  the  former  to  100  of  the 

latter.  Most  of  the  mountains  in  Bavaria  are  finely  wooded : 
many  of  the  more  extensive  plains  also  contain  forests. 
Those  of  the  Spcsjwirl  un  !  Rhiin  mountains,  in  the  circle  of 
tiie  Lower  Main,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  valuable; 
the  oak  obtained  from  the  Spessart  is  highly  e&teemed, 
and  is  exported  to  a  largo  amount ;  but  the  beech  of  the 
RhSn  ia  very  little  inferior  to  it  in  strength.  It  may  be 
eibierved,  in  nneial,  that  the  woods  in  the  lowlands  consist 
of  oaks  and  Boeeluw,  but.  in  the  elevated  regions,  of  juni- 
pers, with  firs,  pines,  and  ot'u.ri  of  the  iiame  species.  Ex- 
tensive tracts  of  wretched  woodland  occur  in  some  part^, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar,  where  there  are 
Upwards  of  103,000  acres  of  such  land,  intersected  by  ranges 
of  high  barren  rocks.  The  yearly  produce  of  the  Bavarian 
foreata,  independentlv  of  Are-wood  and  brush-wood,  is  eati- 
mated  at  S,97O,00OlankerB.  and  the  quantity  of  timber  thus 
produced  is  so  much  beyond  the  tlomeslic  cori»um|)tion,  tliat, 
in  1821,  tho \alucof  tho  exports  was  221,330/.  (2,309, G"6 
florins)  greater  than  that  of  the  imports.  The  quantity  of 
woodland  belonging  to  the  state  forms  one-third  of  th«  whole 
Bavarian  woods  and  forests;  and  their  gro^s  a  tin  ual  value 
for  1821,  aa  reported  to  the  legislature  in  was  about 
344,530L  (9,i0S,00S  florins).  In  consequenoe,  iiowever,  of 
the  hea^  expenaes  attending  their  management,  the  rights 
pouessed  by  individuals  to  certain  proportions  of  the  fil- 
ings and  other  burtheiisoroe  contingencies,  the  net  produce 
irriruing  to  the  state  does  not  appear  to  ha\c  hcen  more 
tlian  olxuit  Ifi0,ls0/..  or  1,671,460  (lorms.  In  this  amount, 
we  should  add,  no  credit  is  taken  fur  the  quantity  of  tiiubcr, 
fee.  in  etoek,  nor  for  the  produce  of  the  167,000  acres  which 
appaiMiBtBd  to  the  cenanmption  of  the  palt-worka,  and 


to  other  public  purposes.  The  retusiiiuug  two-thirds  of  the 
Bavarian  wooiJlands  belong  to  pari.«he<i,  endowments,  and 
private  individuals.  The  largest  forests  are  lho^e  near 
Kempten,  wbichco>-er  a  surface  of  235,143  acres,  and  in  the 
r^ion  of  the  Speinirt,  vhioh  are  91,740  aoiea  in  euent; 
but  m  RheniA  Bavaria  both  timber  and  flid  are  oompanr 
[  rlv  scarce.  PotashcH,  tar,  turpentine,  and  juniper  berfiea 
are  among  the  other  products  Of  the  Bavarian  forests. 

Animau  -  ina  full  of  rivers  and  streams,  the  banks 
of  which  are  bordered  with  exc«Uent  pastures ;  and  they 
hare  been  rendered  still  more  productive  in  the  two  circles 
the  Main  and  that  of  the  ReUat  by  artificial  irrigation.  The 
mountains  alio  abound  in  pastures,  which  have  been  im- 
proved in  many  parts  by  eaieftil  cultivation.  No  branch  of 
grazing,  however,  is  so  extensively  parsued  as  the  rearing  of 
horned  cattle ;  and  m  this  respect  the  circles  of  the  Upper 
Danube  and  Isar  take  the  lead  ;  yet  the  whole  slock  is  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitant*,  and  by  no  mean* 
commensurate  with  the  capabilities  of  the  country.  In  1881 
the  stock  amonnted  to  1.896,6S7  heads;  and  supposing  tile 
annual  inentie  to  have  been'et  the  late  of  one  in  every 
three  hundred  for  the  thirteen  years  sinoe  elapsed,  the  pre- 
sent stock  Tiiav  I  '  estimated  at  nearly  1,980.000.  It  may 
be  observed  i>i!>o  that  the  imports  of  oxen,  bkies,  and  cheese 
exceed  the  exports  by  about  16,000  oxen.  2000  cwt.  of  hides, 
and  2500  tons  of  cheese.  Sufficient  exertions  have  not  yet 
been  made  to  improve  the  breeds,  though  much  good  has 
been  done  bj  the  estabUshnient  of  agrindtnral  ani  * oleh- 
nary  schools,  and  the  distribotiaa  of  pHaes  at  Uie  rand  Ibsti- 
vals.  Ofslirrp,  ihn  n:imbers  in  1S2I  were  1.23S.103,  and 
it  i<«  calculated  lijat  ihey  have  increased  to  about  l,4U0,000 

nee  that  time.  The  neglect  of  this  branch  of  agriculture 
during  the  last  forty  years,  which,  we  believe,  is  without  a 
parallel  in  any  other  CJerroan  state,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  tiiat  in  the  year  1794,  when  the  Bavarian  dominions 
WMo  but  M.030  square  miles,  their  flocks eootained  1,046.881 
sheep :  wherea-t  now,  when  the  territory  spnads  over  an  area 
of  28,435  square  raile«.  they  are  not  more  than  wc  have  state<!. 
The  majont)  i)f  tlu'  Bavarian  flocks  ure  of  llic  riati'.c  l.reed  ; 
but  great  pains  are  at  present  beitowed  upon  tlieir  luiprove- 
ment,  and  the  result  has  already  been  advantageously  felt  on 
the  roval  sheep-gixninds  at  Sohkissheim  near  Munich,  and 
Waldbrunn,  as  well  as  in  otliarparts  of  the  country.  Much 
also  remains  to  be  done,  we  are  told*  tovaida  tn^aoriag 
the  domestic  breed  of  horses :  tiieir  munber,  WbiiA  was 
324,991  in  the  year  1821,  is  now  said  to  ha  v.-  n-cn  to 
340,000,  exclusive  of  such  as  are  employed  for  riiilitars  ser- 
vice and  in  public  estaoiishmenls.  The  hursi  s  ui;>  ru  d 
into  the  country,  however,  still  continue  to  exceed  thoM 
exported,  by  sevwal  hundreds  annually.  Swine  are  reared 
in  all  quartan*  but  mom  nartienlariy  in  the  ^jieigfaboarliaod 
of  the  Speetert  and  Bnon  mountains,  where  eeome  are 
abundant :  though  no  accurate  arc  lunt  of  thr^ir  numbers  is 
extant,  Malchus  is  of  opiniu[i  thai  tiiey  range  between 
1,400,000  and  1,500,000.  Ot  ^:oati.  the  stock  is  not  larpt- ; 
and  few  mules  or  asses  are  bred.  Fowl,  both  wild  t»nd  do- 
mestic, are  plentifiil :  the  rearing  of  bees  baa  been  neglected 
until  of  late  yeaia.  The  lakes  and  rivers  of  Bavaria  abi^ond 
with  fldi :  in  the  eiieia  of  the  Isar  especially,  where  |he 
largest  inland  waters  exist,  and  along  the  banks  of  i^e 
Main  and  Rhine,  thoossnds  derive  a  comforuble  Uveliboo^ 
from  the  fisheries.  The  most  noted  species  arc  the  ^almoii. 
of  the  Rhine,  the  trout  of  the  Fran«)nian  streams,  and  th.» 
era)  fish  of  the  Altmiihl.  Pearls  are  found  in  the  Ilz  anl 
other  muior  streams.  The  wolves  and  bears,  which  used  to 
infest  the  fimsti  and  higblanda  «f  Bnwta,  an  tt^iHj 
diminishing. 

Metali  md  BSineralt.—'Kvwf  indaoement  has  been  hcM 

out  !>','  itii'  Bavarian  governinm:,  both  t;>  r.ativcs  ati'l 
slfu.jiger».  With  a  view  to  eiii-aurim.'  the  wofKiag  of  ilnj 
mines.  The  ])rtncipal  products  are  iron,  roals,  and  salt ; 
gold  and  silver  are  found  in  small  quaiitilic6,  only  iii  the 
waters  of  the  Inn.  Rhine.  Danube,  and  Isar ;  quicksilver, 
to  the  amount  of  280  or  290  cwt.,  in  thecif«lo«f  Um  Rhine ; 
and  copper,  whteh  iras  fomcriy  raisod  in  several  quarters, 
is  now  confined  to  the  works  at  Kahl  and  Kaul>r!i  rf.  o, 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Main,  which  produce  aboui  7;  u 
cwt.  \)*:t  annum.  Tlicre  are  two  mines  of  cobalt  also  o« 
the  latter  spot,  from  which  small  quantities  of  tin.  lead,  and 
antimony  have  occasionally  been  obtained.  Tlte  Upprr 
Main,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Hegeo,  Lower  DamUia,  and  Isar 
territories  arc  the  chief  mining  districts  in  Bavaria,  lllaw 
am  ill  the  whole  kingdinw  44  inn  hii^k-blaat  ftimaw»  of 
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vliiah  6  bdeng  to  tlie  erown ;  30  low-hei^  Ainukee*.  1 7 
meltiDg-irai^  fivget  and  hunmen  for  beating  out 
Ihe  flMtal,  &e.,  4  tted-works.  and  19  wire-mills,  the  annual 

produce  of  which  is  about  1 1,150  tons  of  raw  and  cast-iron, 
6990  tons  of  wrought-iron,  4300  cwt.  of  steel.  7200  of  plate- 
iron,  and  4000  cwt.  of  wire;  but  as  the  whole  (quantity  of 
metal  raised  is  not  sufficient  for  the  oonsumptiOB  of  the 
country,  the  deficiency  is  made  good  by  importatiaai>  Ot 
this  nativ*  icon,  tiM  Imi  mioes  at  NmUhmIimi  nvmige 
yearly  ab<nit  SSM  tBiit>  and  the  Upper  Man  aboot  4000. 
Havana  posseaM  lilMwiso  136  piU  of  iron-stone,  which  is 
raised  in  all  of  its  CWht  circles,  tu  the  average  extent  of 
1 1 .50(1  tons  a  year.    The  eoul-inines  are  in  the  districts  of 
Stadateinach  and  Wundsiedel  in  tbo  Upper  Main,  and  of 
Kaiseralautern  in  Rhenish  Bavaria ;  the  number  of  shafts 
at  work  in  ibum  parte  ia  fif^-ona»  of  wbidi  sight  are  tba 
property  of  the  erown,  and  tne  i«maiiid«r  of  pti^rta  indi- 
\i(lua]s.    The  whole  quantity  raised  is  about  35,000  tons 
a  year,  which  might  be  greatly  incieascd  by  working 
the  rich  beds  in  which  other  districts  of  Bavaria  are 
known  to  abound.   Black-lead  (or  graphite)  is  worked  in 
several  places,  particular^  at  Obernzell.  whence  much  is 
wnt  to  America  tat  tha  nuipoM  of  maldng  enaoiblm:  tha 
wbole  Bombar  of  ninaa  m  aetivitf  ii  thirty-tbree,  and  tba 
(juantity  produced,  about  200  tons  per  annum.  Tl>e  sulphur 
raise<l  in  various  parts  is  not  suflicienl  for  the  home  con- 
sumption.    Porcelain-earth  is  another  Bavarian  product; 
the  best  is  obtained  in  the  justiceship  of  WuDsiedel  in  the 
Vppar  Main,  and  of  a  quality  said  to  be  tiM  finest  in  Ger- 
naMf  t  if  not  ia  Sun^.  Salt  baa  baea  a  monopoly  of  the 
erown  tat  aefatal  ana;  and  in  Ibo  laat  oaotuiy  toe  pans 
and  works  of  Schellenberg  alone,  from  which  the  govern- 
ment supplied  the  countr}-,  produced  2-11,000  tons.  The' 
public  salt-works  are  at  prejient  seven  in  number,  and  are 
established  at  Bcrchtesgaden,  Rosenheim,  Reichenhall,  and  i 
Trauenstcin,  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar  (average  produce  about 
28,600  tons  a  year).  Orb  and  Kiaaingan  in  the  Lower  Main 
(average  about  SOOO  tons  a  year),  and  Tfirkheim  in  the 
Upper  Danube  (average  about  420  tons  a  year).  The  whole 
supply  amounts  to  between  32,000  and  33,000  tons  per  an- 
num :  the  expense  is  estimated  at  about  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  ton,  and  the  portion  retained  for  domestic  con- 
sumption at  30,000  tons.   On  an  average  of  four  years,  the 
clear  annual  profit  accruing  to  the  state  appears  to  have 
been  8.217,375  florins  (about  213,0MjL).  Tbereare,  occord- 
ii^  to  Stein,  three  hundred  diflforent  sorts  of  marble  in  the 
eircTo  of  the  Upper  Main  alone.   Alabaster  and  rock  crys- 
tal, the  a^ate,  jasper,  and  garnet,  cornelians,  and  aabeatoa, 
should  Ih.'  aiUled  tu  the  list  of  Bavarian  minerals. 

Bavaria  is  abundantly  supplied  with  mineral  waters,  hut 
few  of  them  aru  of  any  note.  Among  the  lapooaceous 
springa  we  may  instant!  the  well  of  the  Virgin  (Jfoiim- 
^ndiMm)  atMbohliogoo;  there  are  alkaline  waters  at  the 
monaatoiT  of  Heflsbmnn  in  the  Ketsat,  as  well  as  at  Bakler 
i:i  the  AN lirzburg  territory;  muriatic  sprinf:s  at  Bcnedict- 
bfuern  and  Kissingen,  and  at  the  Wildbad  at  Rothonburg; 
sulphuretted-alkaline  waters  at  Abach:  and  chalybeate 
springs  in  various  quarters,  particularly  the  Fokberger  Baths 
and  Alexander  Baths  in  the  circle  of  the  Main. 

AthaMtmtt,— 'It  apnaara  from  the  tohular  atalemaut  given 
abova  that  Rheniah  Bavaria  mrpaasea  every  other  part  of 
the  kingdom  in  density  of  population,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitant.-i  to  the  square  mile  being  2.10  ;  in  the  Lower  Danube 
It  is  186;  in  thi-  Upjwr  M;un.  171  ;  in  the  Ix)wer  Main, 
nearly  163;  in  the  Retzat,  1.18;  in  the  Upp«r  Danube, 
nearly  132;  indwRagen,  123;  and  in  the  I^ar.  although 
the  capital  with  a  population  of  80,000  aoula  and  upwai^ 
liea  within  it.  not  qnito  ItO.  The  oompaiative  nvmbeti  of 


the  two  sezaa  are  aa  ftibnr ; — 

I    In  tha  year  ISI9,  1.788,495  nalaa;  1.908.0V0  tonaka. 
18S5t  1,929,635     „  9,052,912 
1828,  l,»80,27fi      ,.  2,056,739 

From  the  average  of  these  three  years  the  proportion  of 
•  malaa  to  ftmales  is  125  of  the  former  to  132  of  the  latter,  or 
1000  to  1050;  which  is  a  little  less  than  the  proportion 
given  by  Malchus,  who  states  the  excess  of  females  over 

Wiale*.  as  Kmiii,'  '  not  quite  51  per  cent.'  According  to  Rud- 
hart  H  statement  in  1825.  the  number  of  dwelling-houses 
was  then  i't,.i82,  and  the  number  of  families  inhabitiDg 
them  7tt7,3l8;  each  family  averaging  between  four  and 
fire  individuals.  Tha  pmportion  of  the  population  in  towna 
liaviag  590  finafliao  or  vtmwri»  ia  alao  aaUnalad  bf  •! 


one  aawBMlli  of  the  entire  nunbar  of  iahabtertai  mi  n 

low  a  propoMon  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  in  a  sUto  which 
is  so  pre-eminently  agricultural.   The  average  proportion 

of  births  and  deaths  for  the  three  years  1819,  1825.  and 
1828,  is  143,676  of  the  former  to  108,345  of  latter; 
whence  we  have  an  awage  jpuiaaiM,  on  thaaa  tSmo  yeaa* 

of  35,231  souls. 

The  number  of  parishes  ia  SIM*  and  that  of  pabUo  and 
private  buiidinn  of  all  deaeifationa  was,  in  1833,  1,871,567. 
the  vahie  of  wmeli  waa  eatimated  at  778.908.699  florins 

(about  74,645,4 1 7/.).  The  number  of  such  buildings  insured 
against  fire  was  1,136,977,  and  their  estimated  value  waa 
551,02tl,7ys  llorins,  or  52,806,730/. 

According  tu  Von  Zedhtz,  the  inhabitants  of  Bavaria 
siat  of  4,1 13,5uo  (jermans.  60,000  Jem,  and  ( 
or  panona  of  Franehextnielioa,  who  am  waoiOj  i 
about  Landau  and  in  the  etrale  of  the  KUne;  urn 

fart  of  the  population  is  divided  into  nativa 
ranconians,  Swabians,  and  Rhinelanders. 
I\rli\'i()ii.  —  '\\c  know  of  no  classification  of  the  inhabitants 
according  to  their  religious  tenets  of  a  more  recent  date  than 
that  given  by  Ton  8l  Behlen  for  the  yaar  ltt8»  at  wfaldi 
perioa  tb^  were  oompoied  of 

S.8S0^38S  Roman  GaOioliei, 
1,094,633  Protestaotet 
57,574  Jews,  and 
4,427  of  other  jxTsuasions. 
The  '  Edict  of  Religion'  of  the  16th  May,  1818.  does  not 
recognize  any  predominant  national  church,  but  establishea 
full  Uberty  of  ODnadenoe,  and  gives  both  to  Roman  Catbolie 
and  PwUMtant  an  equality  of  civil  risbts ;  the  privilege  of 
private  worship  is  secured  to  individuals  of  every  persuasion, 
and  that  of  public  worship  may  be  granted  by  the  king 
uj>t.)ii  llio  iiijplu  atiuii  of  a  suffick'nt  number  of  families.  All 
matters  connected  with  the  temporal  concerns  of  religious 
communities  are  conducted  by  the  section  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  the  home  department ;  but  the  eitmiie  of  judkial 
power  in  the  CathoUc  Church,  with  reference  to  members  of 
their  own  body,  ia  entrusted  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  ab- 
bots, and  deacons.   The  king  is  the  temporal  bead  of  that 
church,  and  lui  laws,  ordinances,  or  other  public  acts  relating 
to  it  can  be  promulgated  without  the  royal  sanction. 

By  the  concordat  concluded  with  the  Pope,  on  the  5th 
June,  1817.  two  archbishoprics,  Munich  and  Bamberg,  and 
six  biaboprics,  Wiirsborg,  Eichstadt,  and  Spirea.  under  tha 
former,  and  Augsburg,  JRatisbon.  and  Passau,  under  the 
latter,  were  instituted.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ba- 
varia possesses  191  deaneries,  and  2512  cures  of  souls.  The 
Lutheran  Church,  which  is  must  prevalent  in  the  circles  of 
the  Retzat,  Upper  Danube,  the  two  Mains,  and  Rhine,  con* 
tains  37  inspections,  consisting  of  1036  parishes  or  ministries, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  three  consistories  of  Baireutb. 
Anabaeb,  and  Spirea,  whaeh  are  aubordinate  to  tha  *  Inde- 
pendent Superior  Conaiatory*  of  Munieb,  the  latter  being 
itself  subject,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  control  of  the  home 
department.  We  observe  that  the  king  of  Bavaria  does  not 
allow  his  prelates  to  use  the  prs-flx  'Dei  gratiS'  in  their 
titles,  considering  it  a  peculiar  attribute  of  royalty ;  but  he 

Srmita  them  to  substitute,  as  an  appendix  to  lliiir  official 
Bignation,thoworda*J2ivinAgratii.'  TheroeaniMaofthe 
Roman  CatholieChnreb  ariaa  fion  eatataa  and  endowmenu, 
over  which  its  hierarchs  cxeroiM  unlimited  contn  l :  out  of 
these  revenues  the  archbishop  of  Munich  receives  an  annual 
stipend  of  about  1920/.  (20,000  florins),  and  the  an  hbisliop 
of  Bamberg,  about  1440/.  (15,000  florins);  the  bishops  of 
Augsburg,  Ratisbon,  and  Wiirzburg,  960/.  (10,000  florins) 
each,  and  thoae  of  Faaaau,  SiehsUidt,  and  Spina,  about 
7SSt  (MNW1lorin8)eadi.  flevaralmonaaterieaandeonventa 
have  been  allowed  to  spring  up  again  of  late  years,  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  instructing  young  persons  in  nli^ious 
and  worldly  knowledpe,  of  assisting  in  the  ministerial  ollirc, 
and  taking  charge  of  the  sick.  The  present  number  of  reli- 
gious eatablishmente  ii  tbirty-fbiir,of  whiehfburteenarevaiy 
recent  revtvahi  of  auppnaaad  conmnnitiea.  In  tha  tear 
1832  thaia  waa  not  one  audi  aatabliahraent  in  the  Hrde  of 
the  Retzat ;  but  there  were  twelve  in  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Danube,  seven  in  the  Isar,  four  in  tbe  Regen.  ten  in  the 
UpjKr  and  Lower  Main,  and  two  in  the  Rhenish  tt  rritory. 
The  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  including  deans  of  chapters, 
are  nominated  by  the  s^ivereign  ;  and,  on  the  representation 
of  the  bi-shops,  the  circulation  of  such  books  as  thev  may  deem 
adverse  to '  the  true  faith,  good  manners,  or  churcli  discipUna^ 

ia  pvobibitod.  Tbo  faMMmit  of  the  Latheraa  Qowitoif 
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kum  w«t  and  vote  in  the  Senate  or  Coandl  of  tke  King- 
dom iReieha  rath) ;  and  the  Proteulant  clergy  are  main- 
tained by  the  »tato  at  an  expense  of  about  28,00<*/.  (290,000 

Horins)  a  year.  Anann  lal  mi  i  f  ■');  at  95,(100/.  (1,000,000 
florins),  is  jit'ewiije  uiude  tor  the  support  of  the  inferior  Roman 
CattioUe  ministers.  Besides  the  pure  Lutherans,  there  are 
■bout  7M0  ielbrm«d  Latbenna  in  Bavaria;  but  the  mem- 
bm  of  tba  tiro  perwwttou  hi  BimiMi  Bavaifa  «ame  to  an 
understaiidintj:  in  IS!8,  when  the  vote  of  every  individual 
was  takea,  and  it  appeared  by  the  result,  that  40,167  were 
in  favour  of  the  uniuri,  nii  i  .  i^ly  539  against  it.  Since  thnt 
period  they  have  lurmed  ono  single  religious  community, 
under  the  (tesignation  of  the '  Protestant  Evangtlical  (Ihris- 
tiu  Ghtuob.'  Thora  am  a  fy»  Mennoiiitea  and  Uerrn- 
kutbeia  in  tiio  Btvimii  Statea,  and  ainee  the  elevation  of 
tbe  present  king's  second  sd'?  to  the  new  throne  of  Greece, 
a  number  of  Greeks  have  takt-n  up  their  nlwle  m  Munich, 
where  thev  have  a  separate  schwl  lor  their  cliildrcn,  and 
are  aHoweil  tho  use  of  one  of  the  ehurchcs.  The  Jewish 
portion  of  the  population  are  mostly  settled  in  tho  Retzat 
and  Lomr  Main;  they  eqjoy  full  libertjr  of  oonscieooe.  but, 
under  the  ediet  of  the  19th  June,  1813,  ai«  not  «dinitt«d  to 
participiUe  in  civil  rifihfs  and  immunities,  unless theybacoOK-" 
uatuTdhzed  and  adopt  dtstinct  family  names. 

Education. — This  important  department  is  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  '  Superior  Board  of  Kduca- 
tion  and  Ecclesiastical  ABairs'  {Ohffr-Schul-und-Kirchen- 
rath),  attached  to  the  ntiniatfy  of  home  affiurtt  and  under 
the  subordinate  direction  of  the  •ereral'provindal  govern- 
ments, one  member  of  which  his  pnrticuliir  charge  of  all 
matters  connected  wjlh  boholastic  imiitutions.  Rwlwrdi- 
natfi  a^ain  to  the  latter  arc  tho  inspectors  of  district  and 
kcal  schooU ;  thoM;  for  the  local  scnools  being  in  general 
the  minblen  and  elders  of  parishes.  No  child  is  excused 
attendance  at  the  schools,  except  such  as  have  receivedper- 
mission  to  pursue  their  studies  undet  private  tutors.  Tiiere 
are  three  universities,  two  Catholic,  at  Munich  and  Wiirz 
burg,  and  one  Protestant  at  Eriangeii ;  the  two  former  aru 
attended  bv  about  2200,  and  the  latter  by  about  400 
students.  These  three  universities  have  eighty-six  pro- 
ibaaort,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  tutors  {doeenten), 

{trivate  lecturers,  and  others,  besides  excellent  scientific  col- 
ections  and  auxiliary  institutions.  Next  in  rank  are  the 
jic\en  lyrtra.  thirtv-four  schools  of  studies,  and  tuenty- 
ono  g^'mtiasia,  of  \vhiph  Municli  and  Augsburg  havo  two 
eacb:  the  gyrona«Ki  arc  conducted  by  seventy-nine  pro- 
fbMOri  sod  147  other  teachers.  The  lyctea  are  attended  by 
about  7M,  and  the  gymnasia  by  about  SlIH)  pupds.  There 
an-  aUr>  twenty-one  pro-gymnasia,  and  sixteen  'preparatory 
Latin  schools'  in  Munich,  Augsburg,  Ratisbon,  Wurzburg, 
Landau,  Kaiser  slant  or  n,  &c.  :  in  tlic  last  (the  Latin  m'1uxi1>) 
there  are  about  2300  pupil.s.  The  number  of  clemenury,  me- 
dianics*,  and  Sunday-schools  exceeds  5000  ;  but  ve  have  no 
ntom  of  them  of  a  later  dtue  t|tan  the  year  18S1,  at  which 
thne  there  were  ■ohod'-hoitBes,  with  71T4  masters  and 
as..istants,  and  4S9, ID6  pupils  attending  them.  Bavarin 
h  is  eifjht  seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  its 
h'f.'i,N!ature  annually  votes  about  3000/.  (32,000  florins)  for 
the  encourai;emenl  of  elenicntar}'  schools,  besides  about 
2350/.  for  the  iiispuctors"  expenses,  and  allowances  to  re- 
tired mastora.  The  whcte  puolie  grant  fbr  forwarding  '  edu- 
ea^n  and  intetlectiml  entture*  is  767,111  florins  (about 
73,600/ )  Tlic  seminaries  for  educating  candidates  for  i^cv^i^- 
siastical  preferment  are  seven  in  number.  There  are  veLi  ri- 
nary  schitols  at  Munich  and  Wiirzlmr;; ;  a  roy.il  aoademy  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  nearly  -tOO  membeni,  and  another 
of  the  line  arts  with  dght  professors,  and  an  agricultural 
sodety,  which  distiibotea  annual  pdaes,  all  in  Munieh ;  an 
academy  of  physics  and  medicine  at  WQrzburg,  and  another 
of  naturahsts,  as  well  as  a  mrdi<  i  i  {)liy-.icjd  economical  ■>  u  Iriy 
at  Erlangcn ;  a  horticultural  socn  ly  (the  l*cgnesiau  order 
of  ttowcrs)  in  Nuremberg,  where  tln^^re  are  also  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  national  industry  and  the  propagation  of 
Chnstianit^;  a  botanical  society  at  Ratisbon;  a  school  of 
the  fine  arts  at  Augsburg,  in  connexion  with  the  academy 
in  Munich ;  and  numerous  other  associations  of  a  osefhl  cha- 
racter. The  largest  pnhlic  lihrary  in  Bavaria  is  the  'Con 
tral  Library '  in  Munich,  which  contains  upward.-*  of 
500,000  volumes,  including  16,000  manuscripts,  400,000 
pamphletii  and  dissertations,  and  250,000  distinct  works: 
the  university  Library,  in  the  same  city,  has  upwards  pf 
160,000  voluipes:  that  of  Wiirxburg.  i^hove  30,000 ;  and 
that  of  Eriangen.  between  40,000  and  iO.DOO.  No  printing- 


press  can  be  established  without  the  previous  sanction  m 
the  king.  Piraev  of  books,  as  well  as  Oe  8al»  of  ainM 

works,  is  held  to  be  a  misdemeanor ;  and  «very  bookatOer. 

dealer  in  antiquities,  owner  of  a  clrculaiioi:  li'  rary.  prinlw, 
and  bead  of  a  lithographic  establishment,  is  pIai-(-d  undrf 
the  control  of  the  local  police  in  every  town,  and  Ual  le  tA 
be  brought  under  judicial  cognizance  for  any  offence  against 
the  laws;  morats,  or  the  public  safety. 

Con«/i7u<^.— Most  of  the  states,  of  which  the  kingdoa 
of  Bavaria  is  composed,  namely,  the  former  duchy  of  Bau- 
na,  the  upper  Palatinate,  the  duchy  of  Neuburfr.  and  t  f 

Erincipahtie^  of  .\nsh;i(  b,  Baireuth,  Bamberg,  m\A  Wurz 
urg,  possessed  n  iM  < -  ntative  constitutions  before  their 
oonaolidation  under  one  head.  Bnt  the  aristocracy  in  One 
laiiitories  had  succeeded  m  rendering  Aese  icyioaeiitalm 
constitutions  a  dead  letter;  and  in  fact,  they  had  long  been 
in  n  state  of  abeyance  pn»\  iouslv  to  being  abrogated  bf  tbe 
terms  of  the  constitution  promulgated  by  the  late  king, 
Maximilian  Joseph,  on  the  Iht  of  May,  I80ti.    Tbe  convul- 
siona  whieli  sttbsequently  affected  the  whole  of  Europe 
leodered  tbe  eoostttntion  of  Maximilian  Joseph  incgmpatiWe 
with  the  new  Older  of  tilings ;  and  the  same  Icinr.  tbenrfbiv. 
on  tho  ?()th  of  May,  1818,  granted  the  Bavarians  a  ne« 
constitution,  which  define*  and  establishes  their  rights  ar>d 
privile;;es.    Its  fundamental  principles  are  —  liberty  of  con- 
science and  freedom  of  opinion,  with  the  reservation  of  IcgU 
provisions  against  the  abuse  of  either :  the  right  of  every 
native-born  subject  to  be  employed  in  the  public  sMvicc, 
without  exception  on  account  of  birth  or  rank  in  soeietT ; 
general  liability  to  personal  service  in  the  natinnal  defence: 
equalit)'  of  all  before  the  law:  theimparti.il  and  uninter- 
rupted administration  of  justice;  general  Hability  to  tajta, 
and  an  equitable  distribution  of  them;  and  a  legislalan, 
elected  by  all  daases  of  resident  dtSieoa.  and  ei^j^ring  the 
right  of  discussing  and  apprmnng  laws,  voting  tbe  pubk 
taxes,  and  requiring  the  redress  of  all  infirineements  upt-c 
the  rights  recognised  b\  the  constitution.    The  kingdom  d 
Bavaria»  by  this  charter,  is  declared  a  '  >overeign  monar- 
chical Stated'  and  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  cba»- 
beta,  eonijoiatl/  with  the  king,  as  bead  of  the  state.  Tbe 
succession  is  limited  to  the  male  Use,  aeoording  to  the  hghi 
of  primofreniturc,  with  a  proviso,  that  on  the  extinction  of 
diri'<-t  heirs  male,  the  next  male  desscendaut?  of  the  fema^ 
line  shall  >ucceed.   iS  o  ofllces  of  high  rank  in  the  ci^il  or 
military  service,  nor  any  office  under  the  crown  or  in  tin 
church,  nor  any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  can  be  confeRSd 
upon  any  individual  who  is  not  a  native-bom  citiaea  «r 
legally  naturalized.  Feudadl  bondage  is  abolished,  ma  iodwd 
it  was  pre\-i;>u>ly  by  tho  edict  of  thn  l?rd  of  .\ngust,  ISi'S. 
No  Bavarian,  to  use  the  words  of  the  charter,  can  be  de- 
prived iif  his  natural  and  recognised  judijci.    AW  t-rjd.i«- 
men  Is  for  public  won>hip  {,Kidtu»)  and  education,  andior 
charitable  purposea  ara  pUoad  under  Aa  jmrntidiaiio  pntee- 
tion  of  Ibti  state. 

The  legislature  oonrist*  of  two  chambert,  namely  the  S«- 
nntors  illfirhsrcithe)  an<l  the  Deputies.  The  Pirraer  i-.  com- 
posed  of  llie  pnnces  of  ruyal  hlood,  wlio  ha\e  .iltaincd  \\k  ' 
majority,-  tlie  great  officers  of  the  crown. — the  head*  cf 
houses  in  tlio  cases  of  such  principalities  and  earldouu  a* 
were  parts  of  tho  Holy  Roman  Empire,— a  bishop  namtd 
by  the  king,— the  peesideot  of  the  Protestant  General  C  c  o^ 
sistor)-,'<--and  lastly,  of  those  individuals,  whom  tbe  k.ng 
may  create  nieuibi  rs  of  the  tl:  uubcr  for  life  or  ht  rcditariH- 
The  Chambi  r  of  Deputies  consists,  1,  of  such  landed  pri>- 
pnetors  as  exercise  jwlicial  povM  rs  in  right  of  their  prc^xa- 
ties  igutsherrltche  Gerichitbarkrit),  ptovided  they  ha-i-e  m 
scat  or  voto  in  the  upper  chamber;— 8,  ni  deputies  from  tb» 
uoi^'ersities; — 3.  of  ecclesiastics  representing  the  Ronus 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;— 4,  of  deputies  frjia 
cities  and  market-town<i;  and  .'>,  of  .such  landitl  prtiprictors 
as  do  not  come  within  tlie  claiiiM^  already  dt^Mrnbcd.  Tiie 
number  of  members  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  700ff 
families :  of  tbote  members  onc-ei^th  oC  the  whcds  diob- 
bcr  must  be  taken  ftom  class  1 ;  one  meihber  fhiia  each  of 
the  three  universities ;  one-eighth  from  class  3;  one  f<  .  lii 
from  cla,ss  4 ;  and  two-fourths  of  tho  whole  number  u^a 
cl,i>s  ,">,  The  <  hainher  is  le-ilected  every  siv  year->,  exctpt 
vvhca  tho  king  dt&tiulveii  it,  and  tiieu  the  members  gouif 
out  arc  re-oligible.  The  chambers  cannot  pwcoad  to  deb* 
berate  uuless  two-thirds  of  tbe  deptttiBa  ara  pnaeni;  and 
hoUi  chambers  commence  and  dose  their  sessions  at  tbt 
same  time.  All  motions  respecting  the  public  burrljL  .« 
are,  in  the  first  place,  brought  under  the  oonsid«ratu4i  ol 
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the  Cfaunber  of  Deputies ;  inrespeotof  any  oilier  subjects 
!he  Ring  determines  before  which  chamber  they  shall  be 
first  brauglM.  No  direct  oi  new  indirect  taxes  can  be  levied, 
nor  any  aa«nanl«tioD  or  altoratian  «f  exiiting  taxes  be 
made  by  the  aing,  without  the  previous  saiKtion  of  the  Iegi»- 
laturc ;  and  the  lame  sanction  is  required  befure  any  new 
law  or  any  allerattuii,  authentic  exposition  (autlientitclte 
Erlauterung),  or  repeal  of  an  existing  law,  affecting  the 
frec<Uim  of  persons  or  properties,  oan  take  efiect.  The 
ijree  right  of  eomplaicu  against  violfttioni  of  the  eoostitution 
n  eeoaied  to  erecy  eitiaeii,  or  district.  Tka  kiBf  is  bound 
to  call  the  legishtun  together  once  at  least  in  every  three 
yean.  Its  orainary  session  lasts  two  months ;  but  it  may 
lie  extended  or  adjourned,  or  it  may  bo  dinsolvtKl,  an  he  may 
ileem  expedient :  in  the  last  case,  a  new  election  of  deputies 
must  take  place  within  three  months.  The  ministers, 
though  they  are  not  memben  of  the  obuibaBS,  haw  the  tight 
of  being  present  at  aB  delibenlioiw.  The  Ung,  upon  hb 
accession  to  the  throne,  swears  to  '  gorcm  accoraing  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  kint;dom  and  every  prince  of 
royal  blood,  upon  attaining  his  luajurity.  soli  inn))  makes 
uath  that  be  will  rigidly  observe  the  terms  ot  tlu^  *:iint>titiiuuii. 

Tka  Public  Adminitttation. — At  the  head  ot  public  affairs 
is  ft  cooDcil  of  state,  established  by  •  royul  decree  of  the 
18th «r  Norember,  IMS;  it  compoeed  of  the  kinp,  the 
crown-prince,  if  of  age,  of  such  princes  of  rwal  blood  in  a 
direct  fine  as  are  also  of  age,  resident  in  the  capital,  and 
appunted  of  the  council  by  the  so\erBign,  of  the  ministers  ol' 
Mate,  the  tlcld-marshul,  and  six  councillors  nominated  by  tlie 
>'>vercign.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  heads 
of  the  tblkmiog  Are  departnwntt,— the  lojral  houaehald  and 
Ibreign  UUn,— jniliee,'— hMm  lAin^lliMneai,— ead  the 
army — whose  beids  ibrm  the  cabinet,  and  are  assisted  at 
their  meetings  by  a  secretary-general.  Each  of  tlie  eight 
circles  or  provinces  has  a  provimnal  i,'overnment  consisting 
of  two  boards :  tlie  one  called  the  Chamber  of  the  interior, 
takes  charge  of  civil  concerns,  the  poKee,  tilB  Mkoiik,  &o. ; 
the  other  termed  the  Chunbev  ef  Fim— e,  nMfM  tlw 
oihin  ef  the  dendiM  ef  tiie  staler  and  evwy  aattar  een- 
nerted  with  the  flnaneial  department  The  commissary- 
general  (Oetwral  commuscdr)  is  president  of  both  boards, 
and  in  some  circles  he  is  a.<LMsted  by  a  vico-prc«.itknt :  each 
board  consists  of  a  director,  and  several  members,  called 
fuiuncillors  and  assessors.  The  medicaUpolioe  department 
is  attached  to  the  Chamber  o/t  the  Interior;  aodaosaneiMor 
of  iMditmii  (gfW'iiiwBowaf  nth)  superiirtaiidt  it.  Each 

chala  hw  aim  its  official  architect  and  siirveyor. 

T%»  Lfgidature. — Tho  inemlnTs  coinyxi^inj;  the  Cham- 
ber of  Senators  are  at  prcsi  iit  lifiv -(Hk!  :  iliiriv  att*'nd  in 
right  of  hereditary  rank  or  dignities,  or  from  the  nature  of 
family  pos«.essions ;  and  twenty-one  have  beea  »»> 
by  tha  king  atthar  for  Ufe  (tM)  ar  aa  hmdilur*! 
fefcvM),  ttaa  latter  of  whoai  are  ahmy*  taad- 
holders  of  noble  blood,  and  must  pay  at  least  144/.  (1500 
florins)  clear  in  land  or  domanial  taxes.  St.  Behlen  observes, 
that  'there  are  lew  noble  fatnilies  by  whom  this  condition 
is  fulfilled.'  The  number  naroo<l  for  life  cannot  exceed 
"oe-third  of  the  whole  bodj  of  hereditary  senators.  This 
chamber,  whoeh  haa  a  PMadaot  and  Vice-Fifesidenit  aaaaol 
open  any  sitting nnlMa  one>hdf  or  upwarda af  tba nwaibera 
are  present.  The  fjnalifications  rtquire<l  (br  n  member  of 
tbo  Chamber  of  Deputies  are— that  "the  candidate  has  oom- 
pletefl  his  ihutielh  ve  ir:  tii.if  be  !■<  a  free  and  independent 
cttixen;  that  he  is  a  m«inii<  r  i  I  cither  the  Roman  Catholic, 
JLathaiM,  or  Refermefl'  Lutsi.  ran  dnirch ;  that  no  charge 
of  arina  or  niadefneanor  haa  been  proved  at;atnst  htm ; 
and  thai  he  pays  the  honsa  or  land-tax  on  prni>erty  ef  the 
value  of  7fi5/  fSOOO  fl  >rins),  at  tin?  least.  Ti>is  chamber 
is  at  present  Ciimpowed  of  123  members  ;  namely,  fourteen 
landholders,  exercising  judicial  powers  on  their  ONtatos  ;  three 
deputies  from  universities ;  eleven  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  ive  from  the  Protestant :  thirty  from 
oMaa  and  towns :  and  M  ftaoi  the  body  of  landhoiderB  Ml 
exaveising  judicial  powers.  Its  d«^lbei«tteya  ans  eondnetaJ 

under  a  President  and  Vire- President.  At  the  c(»Tr,:npnre- 
inent  of  each  *e<sion,  nn  accurate  actNuint  of  the  stale  and 
appropriation  of  tlie  public  income  w  submitted  by  the 
exeeative:  the  national  debt  cannot  be  increased  without 
consent  of  the  le^slature,  and  eaeh  chamber  appoints 
•  •■iilBiMioiMrtaaMtsttbeBoardftritBliquidatiaii.  C<>n 
mhma  are  not  MmnA  Ky  the  eanrtHutton  to  ha  eoupled 
with  the  voting'  <'f  any  fVe^h  taxes;  nor  can  any  subject, 
m  to  whieh  the  chambers  are  at  vananoe,  be  diseusaed  a 


second  time  at  the  same  sitting.  District  Assemblies  were 
likewise  established  in  the  year  1825:  thew  consilt  of  the 
burgomaster,  a  deputy  from  each  towiu  ar  plaaa,  wheto  a 
inarket  is  held ;  of  the  headaoMui  of  eaeh  ponsh  (Oemehide- 

Vorstelier) ;  a  deputy,  being  the  person  who  pays  most 
taxes,  or  a  small  lanS  proprietor,  from  each  parisli ;  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  landholiers,  tilbin«-inen,  and  farmers, 
besides  a  repretealative  for  the  fiuaucial  department  of  the 
district.  A  royal  aenyBiaaiMier  acta  aa  piastdant  of  these 
assembUaa;  tba  ftaMlwaa of  frhich  aiato  aaieaa  tha  publia 
burthena  ted  diatriet  tataa  aaaitaUy  in  eaeh  parish,  ana 
to  decide  all  local  questions  relating  to  any  matter  having 
reference  to  these  burthens  and  rates ;  such  as  their  apph- 
cation  in  siippuit  of  e^tnblisluBaDta ftr  ths.paor,  (ha  ikI^ 
&c.,  in  makutg  roads,  &,c. 

/^fiance. — ^The  continued  state  of  warfare,  in  which  ilia 
oonsac^oencesof  the  Franeb  Ravobitioa  involvedtheBavariaa 
domiiuons,  and  tba  taeriAoea  whieh  weie  made  tnt.  in 
support  of  Napoleon,  and  subsequently  in  sliukin^  ofT  his 
yoke,  involved  the  state  in  yreat  financial  embai  rasiuients. 
At  the  tune  of  the  peace  of  the  state  papi  r  hail  fallen 

from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  below  its  nominal  value ;  many 
financial  aeoounts  were  twenty  years  in  arraar;  an^  tlia 
public  incona  waa  not  only  of  a  precarioaa  natiua*  and  tha 
reeeipU  suljeot  to  all  aovta  of  irregularitiea.  bat  aerioualy 
prejudiced  by  neglect  or  obstacles  to  their  collection.  This 
unibrtunate  state  ol  things  was  aggravated  ijy  tiio  lailuru  of 
the  cnip.s  lu  1816  and  iSl".  The  change  of  iiiinisii  v  ,  wh  eh 
occurred  in  the  last  of  those  years,  has  proved  eiuiaently 
beneficial  to  the  kingdom  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  far  u 
was  thaaianal  fo«  the  adoption  of  a  aariaa«li)idido«iaiM»> 
sums  whiah  faittadvead  order  and  aoanomy  and  hava  abaadj 
produced  their  natural  results.  It  appears  that  in  Itlitha 
excess  of  the  expenditure  over  the  income  was  2,007,800 
florins  (about  1 92,4 ) 6/.) ;  that  the  national  debt  amounted  to 
105.740,173  florins  00»133,|430/.),  and  that  tho  surplus  fund 
towards  the  redenif  liin  af  this  debt  waa  1,560,000  florins, 
( 1  A^A4SL^  In  tha  aaiM  jraar  tha  financial  lawa  enacted  by 
tha  logislalara.  fsMd  tha  hMona  for  llie  year  at  31, 126.8 11 
llorinB  (-2,982,986/.),  and  the  axfjenditure  at  .31.017,596 
f2.972,5I<'/.).  The  improved  administration  of  the  Bavarian 
finance-:.  liowe\er,  duruip  the  succeeding  thirteen  years, 
enabled  the  )^overnment  to  report  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  March  last  (1834),  thattlie  surplus  revenue  for 
tba  financial  year,  lS2>>-l«»e,  whieh  had  been  5,032,353 
fiorfna  (482,267/.)  at  tha  hegiiwing  ef  that  year,  had 
increased  at  the  close  of  it  to  6.697,7:^1  (6  J  1,865/.),  which 
surplus  had  been  ajipropriatetl  subsetjuently  to  the  current 
service  of  the  state.  They  also  reported,  that  in  the  year 
1831-1832.  the  revenues  bad  produced  29,217,009  florins 
(9^790,963/.),  and  that  the  exfiiMHtlire  had  been  27,096,883 
dorina  (2,696,688/.),  leavinf  a  autplua,  induaive  of  3634 
iarins  ftem  foimer  yeata,  ef  t,1S4,060  flarina  (203,61,1/.). 
With  respert  to  the  national  debt  we  find,  that,  between 
the  years  1819  and  1829,  it  had,  from  various  ciieumslances 
afTeetiii'.;  the  earlier  part  of  this  interval,  increased  fiotn 
10,133,430/.  to  11,392.019/.  or  1 18,873,250  florins;  and  the 
additions,  which  raised  it  to  12,595,276/.  (131,428.978 
flarina)  in  the  year  1833,  have  been  chiefly  oeeaaioned  by 
the  extraordinary  expenses  attendant  u|K}n  the  eonvnlaed 
state  of  ficrmany  since  the  change  of  dynasty  in  France, 
in  August.  I  H'JO.  The  net  piMic  inrtme  of  Bavaria  for  the 
third  financial  jwriod,  1832 — 1837*.  has  been  fixed  by  the 
Iciknslaturc  at  2.738.6S6J.  (28,577,285  florins) ;  the  charged 
of  managanMft^  both  in  eolleeting  the  taxes  and  earryina 
on  the  arown  monopolies  IraKia-aaAaand),  being  estimated 
at  971,666/.  (10,139,026  flnrifM),  and  having  been  previously 
deducted.  The  expenses  of  management  amount,  therefore, 
to  nearly  26 1  per  cent,  on  the  gross  revenue  of  3,710,.T12/. 
If  we  assume  the  population  to  1)0  4.200,000,  tlio  a\erfi),'e 
amount  of  revenue  contributed  by  each  individual  will  b« 
found  to  be  13«.  O^dL  par  annum.  The  erponditun  fur  tha 
aama  peiiod,  with  a  laiemd  ftind  ef  62,406/.  (64«.Mt 
florins),  is  fixed  at  a  sum  exactly  eorreqionding  with  tha 
income,  of  which  2.329,518/.  f'i4,30a,OI4  florins)  are  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  general  expenditure  of  the  state,  aifi 
109.138/.  (-t,.'69,--'71  florins)  to  the  budu'.-tn  of  the  several 
circles  (kreis-fonds).  The  subsequent  items  of  receipt  are, 
among  odian,  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  general  ex« 
pendititre:  namely,  from  the  immediate  property  of  tba 
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«TT<.tc  fnational  domains  and  fomU,  publie  farms,  erown 
maDufactuf  «8  of  glass.  molaMes,  and  poreelain,  as  well  as 
the  pearl- fisher: M  in  the  Upper  Main,  Roi:(  n,  an  1  Upper 
Danube),  719,007^  (7,502,687  tlorms) ;  trom  national  royal- 
lies  and  establi^ments  (mines  and  salt-works,  the  post- 
ofBoe.  lottoriM.  mint,  aad  the  piofit  oq  the  publication  of 
the  *  Law  and  Government  Jouniaf)  S7337w*  (3,901, 2S2 
flsrins) :  lh>m  indirect  taxes,  such  as  stamps,  tolls,  &c., 
892,004/  f  9.r?07,874  florins) ;  and  from  direct  taxes.  699.439/. 
(7,298,498  II /ri:i-).  Amonff  the  items  of  expenditure  are, 
for  the  royal  tiouseliold  andforei^ra  affairs.  48,560/.  (506,705 
florins);  education  and  civilization  (hildung)  73,581/. 
(767,811  florins);  pablie  worship  (viz.  Roman  Catholic. 
100.aS9^«id  Protflttnit,37.77S/.).  in  all  1 28.044/.  (1 .336, 1 1 6 
florins);  public  safisty* 99.675/1  (414,000  florins);  the  oon- 
strueiion  of  highways,  bridges.  &c.,  118,087/.  (1,232,216 
florins)  ;  interest  and  redemption  of  the  national  debt, 
785.265/,  (8,193.964  florins) ;  civil  list,  287,500/,  (3,000,000 
florins);  and  army  expenses,  546,aS0A  (6.700,000 ftwina), 
independently  of  the  gendarmerie. 

Military  Retottrcet.—Tha  (^WUeription  Law  of  the  29th 
of  March.  18  IS.  rendered  every  male  in  Bavetia,  up  to  a 
certain  age,  with  the  exception  of  •eeiettastiet  and  ih»  ions 
of  noblemen,  liable  to  the  ballot ;  but  a  new  law  of  the  1st 
of  May,  1829,  allows  every  Bavarian  to  enlist  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty;  and  such  as  hare  already 
served  six  years  may  contract  a  fresh  engujiement  in  the 
service  until  they  reach  their  fortieth  year.  Every  Bavarian 
ia  hable  to  the  Conscription  Law  after  be  has  complafeed 
his  twenty-first  year ;  and  ftom  the  flnt  of  January  tuo- 
ceedini^  the  ballot  by  which  he  has  been  drawn,  his  liability 
to  sene  in  the  army,  if  calI«Ni  upon,  continues  during;;  the 
two  following  years  :  the  exemptions  are  confined  to  the  only 
aoD  of  a  parent,  who  baa  already  lost  two  sons  in  the  service, 
and  the  surviving  aona  of  es  cry  parent  who  has  lost  three 
sons  in  a  similar  manner.  The  period  of  aerviee  ia  mx 
years ;  no  Bavarian  can  settle  or  marry,  or  leeeiw  any 
definitive  appointment  l  of  ir  '  he  has  done  all  that  the  law 
requires  with  regarJ  to  lus  liability  to  bear  arms.  (Jertaiti 
exemptions  are  y;ranted  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastie-s  and 
students,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  sons,  without  whose  aid 
the  subsittanoo  of  finunOiea  would  become  precarious. 

Bavaria,  aa  a  namber  of  the  German  ConManion, 
fttmishee  the  largeit  contingent  of  but  exelurively  German 
state.  It  forms  the  seventh  corps  of  the  ronfrrirmto  forces, 
an  1  consists  of  35,600  men  ;  namely,  501.6  cavalry,  26,215 
infantry,  1.180  sharpshooters,  and  291 9  artillery,  pioneers, 
&c. ;  to  which  eighteen  howitzers,  and  fifty-four  fleld-pieoes 
and  eamoii  are  to  be  added.  The  real  strength  of  the  army, 
the  niwawiil'  enahi  nf  ita  nrftw  italic  W 
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The  eSeclive  strength  of  the  aniiy,  however,  as  laid  duwu 
in  the  details  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  military 
budget  for  the  third  financial  period  (1832—1837},  is  of 
a  somewhat  Aiteent  character,  for  they  giwaa 
Conatantljr  pmen^  Offioen  and  othen  on  m>^ 

Tioe,— hw  duding,  1  Ffeld-Manhal.  2  Generala, 

15  I.rcut  Generals,  and  26  Major-Generals,  the 

civil  and  ma<.^ical  employes,  &c. 
Subaltern  oflieaih;<  angiDeei%  dt& 

Infantry  .  .         .  • 

Cavalry         «         .         •         •  ■ 
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The  diflbrenoe  of  2838  men  between  these  numbers  and 
thoee  which  have  been  given  aa  the  f^ll  war  complement. 
an»» .  fri  m  t lie  omission  in  the  last  statoment  of  the-civil 
and  medical  emph^is,  and  othem.  not  immediately  bearing 


arms.  The  infiuitry  and  cavalrv  form  fair  dimiooa  (bead* 
quarters.  Ifnniflh.  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Wursborg; 

respective^),  each  of  which  consists  nf  tw.i  lin^ia/ies,  or  four 
regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  one  battalion  of  sharp- 
shooters, a  brigade  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  tv« 
batteries  of  heavy  cannon,  uid  one  of  flehj'pieeei.  The 
artillery,  pontaonmtn.  and  attifloen,  as  well  aa  dw 
engineers,  sappers,  and  miners,  constitute  distinct  division'^. 

The  Landwehr,  or  militia,  is,  under  the  ordinance  of  the 
year  1826,  composed  of  all  Bavarians,  who  have  not  U-eii 
alre.tdy  drafted  into  the  ranks  of  the  active  army  or  battalions 
of  reserve,  are  nut  under  nineteen  or  above  sixty  years  «f 
age,  and  are  not  noblemen  or  ecdesiaitics.  The  number  ia 
determined  by  the  king  aooording  to  the  emergency:  but 
this  force  bu  not  hitherto  been  completely  organiied, 
though  there  are  staffs  and  head-quarters  appointed  in  tvery 
circle.  On  the  scale  projected  it  would  amount  to  230,tJU() 
men  and  upwards,  independently  of  any  levies  la  the 
Rhenish  territory .  There  is  a  corps  of  gens-d'armes.  also 
consisting  of  nine  companies,  one  for  Munich  and  one  fiir 
each  of  the  eight  circWs,  and  mustering  in  all  about  1700 
man.  Bavaria  has  a  right  to  pass  by  a  mUitaiy  road  through 
tfia  territory  of  Baden,  which  gives  Bavaria  direct  acc^n  to 
its  dominions  on  the  Rhine. 

The  expense  of  the  military  establishment  for  the  six 
years.  1825-6—1830  1 ,  was  4 1,719.962  florins.whieh  a\f;ragBa 
6.953.327  florins,  or  666.366/.  per  annum.  In  1824  the 
moveable  pn^rty  bdonging  to  the  Bavarian  anny  was 
eitimatad  at  979,4 1 5/.  ( 1 0,2 1 9,987  florins),  and  the  immove- 
aUe  at  350.905/.  (3.661,627  florins).  The  pmperty  and 
Ainds  for  the  reliefof  widows  and  orphans,  invalids,  &c.,  alto 
amounted  at  that  time  to  385,233/.  (4.019,821  llunns). 

The  fortified  places  in  Bavaria  are— Landau,  thestrongeit 
of  its  fortresses,  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine :  it  ia  alao  one 
of  tlie  fortresaea  immediately  attached  to  the  Gtaman  CoB- 
CsdeiatioQi  FaMan,  on  the  Danube,  in  the  circle  of  the 
t^twer  Danube ;  Wiirtbarg,  in  conjunction  with  the  citadel 
i  f  M  irii  Tiberg;  Inp  il  ta  h,  at  the  contlucnceof  the  Srhiiiter 
ami  Danube,  in  the  He^fen,  at  this  moment  in  course  of 
ofltistruction ;  and  Vorchheim,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lowsr 
Miun,  a  place  of  inconsiderable  strength.  Bavatia  alia 
possesses  several  mountain  strongholds,  such  aa  Roaenberf . 
near  Kranaebjn  the  Upper  Main ;  Rotbenberg  and  WuU 
burg,  in  the  Retzat;  and  Wdlibohlsburg,  near  Richstadt, 
in  the  Regen. 

Nobility. — The  liability  of  Bavaria  form  2407  lamilies.  of 
whom  there  are  not  1000  possessed  of  landed  proper^ ;  and 
the  relative  proportion  of  their  property  aa  oompaiad  with 
that  of  the  remaining  subjecta  of  the  crown  ia  aa  ena  to  nine. 
The  regiatand  noblea  in  1883  consisted  o(  1  grand  duke.  13 
prinoaa,  194  eimnta,  4S9  batons,  and  1US8  of  inferior  nink. 
using  the  pnefix  of  *  Von."  In  all  cases  where  a  noblemar. 
enters  a  menial  service,  or  opens  and  conducts  a  shop  or 
warehouse,  his  title  of  nobility  becomes  siupended.  In  civil 
and  criminal  matters  he  is  exempt  from  toe  jviiadtetiaa  of 
local  courts  of  judicature,  and  none  but  a  iwble  ia  entitladtft 
establish  a  sci^orial  tribunal  of  justice ;  but  he  does  not 
enjoy  any  advantages,  with  respect  to  taxation,  lepi^lative 
pre  emincn c.  ,,t  i^  i . i  riiuu  nt  appointments,  which  are  tiM 
common  to  lus  leilow  subjects.   The  royal  title  is  sunplj 

'  .  hy  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Bavaria.'   The  ordw 

of  St.  Hubert  (1444).  with  148  members,  holda  the  Ant 
rank :  that  of  St  George,  instituted  during  the  CraaadM, 
Miowa  nait  in  precedence;  the  other  orders  an?,  that  nf 
MazimifiBli  Joseph  (1806),  a  mllitory.  and  of  the  Ba  varian 
crown,  a  civil  order;  of  St.  Michael  (1693),  and  the  order 
founded  by  the  present  king  in  1827  for  the  faiihfol  di»- 
charge  of  civil  or  miliury  duties  after  a  service  of  fifty 

3lttntifacture*.—la  Bavaria,  as  in  many  otbei  ~ 

states,  the  profits  arising  from  vaat  aatabliAmaiilL.  

ooooentratioa  of  productive  powers,  are  oompantively  u: 
known;  maaulheturinf^  industry  is  mostly  difiused  over  a 
multitude  of  ad  vcntiinjs  on  a  small  scale.  Bavaria  is  aU5 
essenti^Iy  an  agn^juliural  country,  and  benee  iha  defixaent 
supply  in  many  branches  of  its  manufactures.  That 
linens,  for  instance,  which  is  the  chief,  is  Dot  cooinad  to  • 
few  large  estabU&bmenU,  but  is  scattered  over  the  wMa 
state,  and  in  man/ diatrieta  the  agricultural  population 
partlv  maintain  tbemieltws  by  weaving  linen.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  articles  made  are  of  the  .^iirs.  r  U  -^i  r  .ptions  ; 
and  a  largo  proiX)rtion  of  them  are  the  produce  of  the  Upper 
Main  (where  upwartls  of  rum)  weavers  and  lOOO  umrentteea 
are  employed  upon  theog,  andof  the  Upper  aad  ~ 
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Dwiub*.  The  finar  mmh,  putindHly 
lMlbinte(Xtw«aiidtn!dilotlw8Mnnor8il«^{  Mflltiw 

quantity  exported  exceeds  the  quantity  imported  by  about 
12,000/.  a  year.  Linen-yam  is  also  spun  in  some  districts, 
hut  not  to  any  great  extent,  and  chicllv  for  exportation. 
Tbe  manufacture  of  woollens  and  worsted  hose  is  carrieti 
on  principally  in  the  circles  of  the  Reeen,  Danubes  and 
Mains,  the  finest  being  pradoced  in  Ansbacb,  Baireuth, 
Lindau,  Munich,  and  the  Upper  Palatinate;  but  this 
branch  of  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  not 
carried  on  in  lar^e  factories.  The  supply  is  very  inade- 
quate to  the  consunnption  of  the  country,  and  sometmios  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  has  amounted  to  40.00(j/.  per 
annum.  There  is  a  similar  deficiency  in  the  domestic  sup- 
ply of  mapufactmed  cottons ;  the  use  of  improved  machinery, 
nowwver.  h  gnlnally  inoteasing  in  many  quarters,  and  ad- 
ditism  an  comtutly  making  to  the  number  of  apianug- 
mOla.  lliiediBtricts  about  AupsburfT.Kaufbaueren,  and  Hof 
are  the  most  important  seat^  of  this  branch  of  Bavarian  in- 
dustry, and  numbers  are  also  employe<l  in  hand-spinning. 
The  yearly  importation  of  cotton  goods  is  stili  said  to  be 
100^'ou/.,  and  that  of  cotton  yams  to  be  dl.uOO/.  more  in 
TBlne  than  tbe  exportation,  llie  leather  manufactories  are 
of  eoDiideimUe  inpotlnBibbiit  nuMty  ouiied  on  by  a«iia- 
b«n  of  tmall  manalhetui«n,paTtiealarlyin  the  mifior  towns 
in  the  circles  of  the  Rctzat,  Isar,  Upper  and  Lower  Danubes, 
and  of  the  Riiine.  Bavarian  cult  skins  are  in  tireat  rejuite 
and  lar|;cly  exportoil,  but  sole  IcailuTS  anj  not  pruduefd  in 
suthcient  quantity  for  the  home  demand.  Between  tbe  years 
1819  and  1834,  the  yearly  value  of  the  leather  exported 
(20.396  ewt)  loie  to  M,64(iiL»  and  that  of  the  same  article 
imported  (17,133  ewt)  to  49,960/.  The  supply  of  paper,  of 
which  AsfhaflTcnhiir^r,  Nurenibertr.  Fiirth,  Auijshurt,',  and 
Sehwabach  lurnish  many  lamn  sorts,  in  beyond  the  domestic 
Cf)nsumption ;  thoup^h  the  usual  descriptions  are  iiuiifferent, 
there  are  still  about  28>)0  cwts.  exporte<l  to  the  value  of  about 
7909L  The  number  of  paper  mills  is  150,  of  which  29  are 
m  flw  drde  of  the  Upper  Danube.  25  in  the  Lower  Main,  27 
in  die  Rhine,  and  98  in  the  Regen.  Sehweinftirt  and 
Mainber<;  possess  larpe  maiiufartories  of  paper-hanginps, 
which  are  of  excellent  quuliiy  and  in  much  demand  in  other 
German  states.  Strasv-platunt,'  has  iiu  reased  considerably 
of  late  years;  even  iii  In'Zi  the  exportation  amounted  to 
fliltewt.  and  16.74  u/.  in  value ;  and  tnere  are  some  districts, 
sndi  as  that  of  Weiler  in  the  liar,  which  gain  between 
SSMtf.  and  4S0el.  a  year  by  thii  btandi  of  indtutiy.  The  4S 
glass-houses  in  Bavaria,  of  which  there  are  1 3  in  each  of 
the  circles  of  the  Regen  and  Lower  Danube,  and  8  in  the 
Upper  Main,  produce  window-glass,  bottles,  and  other  ordi- 
nary glass-ware  to  such  an  amount,  that  the  exports  ex- 
ceed the  imports  above  19,0U0  ewt.  and  55,000/.  in  value. 
In  the  finer  aorta  tbe  quality  is  much  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  even  tbe  French  or  Bohemian.  Tbe  number  of 
work*  for  grinding  and  polishing  looking-^aiaea  ia  up- 
wards of  100 ;  they  export  on  an  average  1 1 ,700  ewt.  of  the 
article  in  a  finished,  and  5100  ewt.  in  an  unfinished  state. 
Nuremberg,  Fiirth,  Bamberg,  and  Augsburg  are  tbe  prin- 
cipal seats  of  this  manufacture.  The  whole  value  01  the 
glass  exported  is  upwards  of  1 00,000/.  per  annum.  No  op- 
tical instruments  made  on  the  Continent  are  more  highly 
valued  than  thoae  made  by  Utasebnetder  and  Frauen- 
boftr'a  eatablishment  at  Munich.  The  manufketure  of 
articles  in  wood,  and  tho  felling,  liewing,  and  general  ma- 
nipulation of  timber  occupy  thousands  of  hands.  There 
are  nearly  2000  sawing-mills  in  Bavaria  for  the  preparation 
of  boards,  deals,  and  laths;  and  almost  as  many  families 
are  wholly  supported  in  Ammergau  and  Berchtesgaden  bv 
the  nanuflMrinia  of  aitielaa  in  carved  wood,  aoma  of  which 
are  vary  heaotiM.  Thenarenhiepeieriainiiiamilhrtaiietat 
work  ;  that  at  Nymphenburg,  not  far  from  Munich,  produces 
chma  which  may  bear  comparison  with  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  luunber  of  earthenware  uianufacturie-*  is  14,  but  tho 
articles  which  they  make  are  inferior  to  the  Enghsh  in 
tHangth  and  finish.  The  Bavarian  crucibles  are  in  much 
request;  and  the  potteciaa  cnmloy  nearly  2000  maaler-work- 
men,  besides  labminni,SEe.  Of  sIate*works  there  an  above 

TjO.  The  wnrkinp  of  the  metals  chiefly  consists  in  exten- 
sive manufactories  of  iron-ware,  especially  nails  and  needles, 
the  export  of  which  is  considerable.  Sehwabach  alone  pro- 
duces annually  140.000,000  sewing,  and  above  300,UUO 
knitting  needles.  There  k  a  manufactory  of  arms  at  Am- 
bca»  whiek  fupjP^  the  army.  Tbe  gold  and  silver-smiths 
•f  Hnaidi,  Ifmhaig  Naiembarg.  and  Augsburg,  are  in 
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gnat  r^ta.  nre-amHi,  ftwUnflMpiaoaib  Stc*  CMplcy  W 
workmen  at  BurglingenfeU  and  Nenstadt  Nuremberg  is 

celebrated  for  its  brass-wares.  Munich  and  Aueshortr  pos- 
sess cannon  and  other  foundries.  Fiirth  cuniains  many 
heaters  of  gold  and  silver,  &c.,  and  exports  leaf-gold  and 
silver  for  gilding  and  plating  to  most  European  markets. 
The  brewing  of  beer,  in  roanv  reaaeeta  the  nMat  important 
branch  of  manubcture  in  Bavana,  aovloya  upwards  of 
5000  establishraenta,  «r  taxed  hniwett,  1^  whom  more 
than  9,300,000  aulms  (95,790,000  gallons)  of  beer  are 
made,  and  more  than  980,000  Bavarian  bushels  (759,500 
qurirter>)  of  tiiall  are  consuined.  A  very  favourable  im- 
pulse has  b«en  given  to  national  industry  by  the  institution 
of  the  Polytechnic  Society  at  Munich  in  1816:  its  mem- 
bers consist  of  operatives,  men  of  science,  and  official  per- 
sons in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  its  principal  olgeet 
is  to  afford  instnietion,  in  their  respective  branches,  to 
mechanics  and  other  work-people.  An  annual  exhibition  of 
domestic  pnxlucts  and  manufactures,  and  an  award  of  prizes, 
form  part  of  its  plan.  Similar  societies  exist  in  Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg,  and  other  towns.  The  Bavarian  govern- 
ment has  likewise  established  mechanics'  schools (Grewcrbs- 
Schulen)  in  roost  of  the  larger  places ;  and  there  are  va- 
rious other  institutions  in  Munieb»  Bambeic,  Augsburg, 
Ratishon,  Furth.  Passau,  Nuremberg,  as  wellaa elsewhere, 
for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  roval 
decree  of  the  20th  September,  1825,  which  granted  nill 
libiTty  to  individual  skill  and  iiuUistry,  has  done  much  to 
remove  tbe  tyranny  of  corporate  monopolies ;  but.  owing  to 
peculiar  circumstances*  du8  decree  baa  not  hiiheito  aoow 
mto  full  operation. 

TVodlr.— Though  Bavaria  is  an  inland  country,  its  trade 
is  greatly  favoured  by  its  geographical  position,  which  has 
rendered  it  in  some  degree  a  central  point  between  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and  the  German  Oi  can,  and  a 
medium  of  interooune  between  the  west  and  east  of  Europe. 
This  advantage  is  increased  by  its  natural  productiveness, 
and  by  the  navigable  Unca  of  tne  Danubcb  Rhine^  Main,  and 
otfier  strsams,  over  which  above  1600  larger  and  smaller 
bridges  have  been  thrown ;  as  well  as  by  the  constant  atten- 
tion which  the  government  has  paid  of  late  years  to  the 
maintenance  and  inu'.tiplicatiun  of  public  roads,  the  length 
of  which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  5500  miles.  The 
treaties  of  reciprocity,  which  have  thrown  the  markets  of 
many  neighbouring  states  open  to  the  industnr  and  enters 
prise  of  toe  Bavanaai,  have  also  given  an  aoditional  sti- 
mulus to  their  eonunercial  activity.  Though  an  agricul- 
tural state,  the  export  of  its  wrought  produce  and  manu- 
factures exceeds  in  value  that  of  its  raw  produce  by  more 
than  one-half;  a  strong  proof,  observes  Von  St.  Behlen,  that 
the  mechanical  industry  of  the  country  is  more  advanced 
than  its  sgrieultural.  The  system  of  duties  has  been  plaoed 
on  a  Uberal  iboting;  great ftmlitiet  are  given  to  importatiaBk 
and  SMteely  any  oh&Mlea  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  expor- 
tations.  Salt  is  the  only  article  the  introduction  of  which 
is  wholly  prohibited ;  and  most  articles  imported  fW»m 
countries  with  which  commercial  treaties  have  been  formed 
are  treated  on  the  same  terms  as  native  products,  with  re- 
ference to  internal  dutiea  or  excise  imposts.  In  tbe  list  of 
duties,  wluah  ftr  tito  period  18S«— I8S7,  are  taken  at  a 
yeariy  average  of  178,790/.,  w  WHj  inatanoa  fimrign  winot 
and  liqueurs,  which  pay  10  floriua  per  100 tons;  alllttOO 
florins  per  ewt. ;  china  40  florins ;  vegetable  oils  10  florins  ; 
coffee  I .')  florins  ;  sugar  12  florins,  &c.  The  transit  trade  has 
latterly  declined,  though  it  is  still  estimated  to  leave  several 
buitdied  thousand  pounds  of  profit  in  the  country  :  the  hnes 
whieh  it  takes  are,  from  Saxony  into  Switzcriand  ;  from  the 
ncvdiaimatelaBflf  Germany,  through  Rattsbon,  and  theneebjr 
the  Danube  into  Austria;  fhnnStrasburg  into  Saxony;  fkem 
the  countries  on  the  Rhine  into  Italy  ;  and  from  Frankfort 
into  Austria;  and  the  places  through  which  it  passes  are 
Bamberg.  Wiirzburg,  Kati<(bon,  Augsburj^,  Hof,  Nurem- 
berg, Marksteft,  and  some  minor  towns.  Tho  principal 
articles  of  export  are  grain,  about  380,000  quarters,  in  value 
about  750,000/L ;  salt ;  timber,  of  which  about  48,000/.  flrom 
the  Upper  Main  alone;  potashes,  whereof  170  tone  to  France; 
fruit ;  liquorice-root,  of  which  the  Upper  Main  exports 
1  7,U0U  U)s.  to  Austria ;  seed  ;  bops;  cattle,  tbe  whole  export 
of  which  amounts  to  lO.OOtf  heads  of  oxen,  and  iiio.uuO 
sheep  and  swme ;  fish;  tlax,  dOO  tons;  yarn  and  coarse 
linens,  of  which  the  circle  of  the  Regen  supplies  to  the 
extant  of  ftO.000/,  in  value:  glaaa;  leather;  Nuremberg, 
FGrA.  and  Berebtoagadan        lUiiaai  bear,  T1« 
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ara  piincipftUy  wines;  cotton,  464),00U  Itw.;  coffee, 
1700  tona;  DUKar,  80.000  ewt.;  rice.  8000  ewU;  tobaeoo, 
10,000  cwt. ;  druKD,  OOOO  cwt;  loa-Btb,  &SQO  ewt.;  oomwr, 

410  tons:  oil.  12,000  ewt.;  hfdei  and  skin*.  560,000  Ilw.; 
hemp  and  lhi\,  7oO  Sou,:  -ilk  and  sill;  ^nxjils,  2.?n.000/. ; 
woollens,  i>a,UOU^. ;  It'll"!,  l/jtwnn;  tur^.  hmu-N ,  and  cheepe. 
On  the  whole,  tho  value  of  tli^'  uxpoi  t-,  is  iv,iniiaied  at  about 
3,350,000i.>  and  that  of  the  imports  ut  3,250,000/.  With 
iMpWSt  to  the  farmer,  the  relative  propurtion  of  raw  native 
produce  estMCted  ia  laid  to  bo  about  700.000JL,  and  of  manu- 
foctures,  hdutiveof  salt,  1,150,0001. 

Nistortf.  Onr  accounts  of  the  anticnt  Celtic  Boii  arf  frnv 
and  of  link-  importance.  If  tradition,  however,  is;  lo  lie  vre- 
ditvd,  thty  iiiit;r.iti;i!  finm  Gaul  and  tunk  |)  isst's^ion  at'  the 
country  between  the  Upper  Danube  and  the  Ai|l^,  aiu  r 
sulxiuinjj:  the  native  inhabitants,  ohout  600  years  bL-ture  tin; 
CbriatioQ  wa.  Shortly  befora  tbia  laat  apoch  the  laud  of  liie 
Boii  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and  a  ooniidenble  poition  of 
the  present  terrilorv  of  Bavaria  l)c<  ame  a  cunstitucnt  jmrt  of 
the  Roman  en)i);rr,  uad«r  Uiu  nanio  >j1' VimUlii  ia.  diirini:  iliu 
IoHkwui^;  1  jO  year*.  In  the  j^cc  ind  century,  wiien  thf  N<irll> 
poured  diiwii  it«  barbarians  upon  the  South,  liiere  was  no 
country  in  Germany  which  felt  the  pressure  more  severely 
than  the  laud  of  the  Boii;  and  ita  iobabitanta  van  Wag 
kept  in  a  state  of  wretobedoeaa  and  alaTety  by  a  eonitant 
siKcesbiou  iif  barbarous  invaders,  till  at  last,  between  the 
uuUdlu  ut"  Ihc  litlh  and  sixth  centuries,  the  Heruli,  iMarco- 
inanni,  Tiiurityii,  .md  utlu-r  tribes,  establislud  tbenistlvos 
permanently  ia  Noncum,  which  constituivti  part  ot  tiie 
Bavaria  of  the  pfsaent  day.  adopted  the  name  of  Boioarii, 
and  forced  the  owners  of  the  aoii  to  abandon  their  native 
language  and  eustoma  Ibr  dioie  of  tbo  German  race.  The 
country  received  the  appellation  of  Boioaria,  which  has 
s'luce  butii  corrupted  into  Baiern  and  Bavaria.  On  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Kornaii  ctnpire,  Havaria  Invarae  a  vajisal  of 
the  Ostrogothic  empire,  and,  at  a  later  date,  of  Uiatuf  the 
Pranks,  whoso  yoke  however  was  so  easy  that  the  people 
iron  penoitted  to  elect  their  own  dokoa  out  of  the  patri- 
mm  tine  <rf  tht  AgOolfingvn.  Tlww  princea,  whose  sway 
lasted  for  more  than  300  yaaca,  ware  M  little  dependent 
upon  their  foreign  masters,  that  ther  exeraucd  every  prero- 
gative of  sovc  rt'ij;nty  except  the  rik?nt  of  making  laws  and 
alienating  laudu,  wliich  were  acts  that  required  the  sanction 
of  a  body  of  legislators,  consisting  of  priests,  counts,  judges, 
and  eldera  of  the  people.  Tbasailo,  the  laat  dake  of  the 
Agilolfingiaa  liiM»  wm>  in  dw  year  708.  compelled  to  aubmit 
to  CtandraMgb*  after  «a  obitnitia  ranatance.  and  was  con- 
demned to  dmth  at  the  aiaembly  of  May  in  that  year,  but  was 
subsefjuently  pardoned  and  ^Init  tip  in  a  iiianastery.  From 
this  time,  whicii  wa*4  ut  i1m>  (dos*!  of  the  eifjhth  oenturv, 
the  kings  of  the  Franks  and  Germans  governed  the  eoiuitrv 
by  their  lieutenants,  who  were  dukes  or  counts  taken  trom 
vuioai  fomilies.  In  I  (J7u  it  passed,  by  imperial  Riant,  into 
the  noMoaiion  of  the  Qualpna;  and  m  1160.  npaH  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Honrr  the  Uon,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony. 
It  was  transferred  by  the  Rmpcror  Frederic  to  Otho,  Count 
of  Wittolsbach,  a  tmtive  prince,  from  whom  the  pr«>8«nt 
king  is  descended.  One  ul  the  most  unportanl  ucqiii- 
aitions  subsequently  nutdo  was  that  of  the  earldom  oi  the 
Rfaanish  Palatinate,  with  wiiirh  the  Kinperor  Rn^taie  III. 
mvealed  tbia  fiuniiy  in  lil6.  Tiieir  dominiMM  w«m  »hw- 
wmrim  divided  between  contending  lebttiTea  at  ▼ariooa  timely 
until  the  dukeilom  of  Bavaria  was  fully  severed  from  the 
Upper  and  Rhenish  Palatinates  in  l^A'J.  Several  oilier  par- 
titions ensued.  In  1507  the  right  of  priinotfeiulure  in  the 
imral  family  was  introduced,  and  finally  received  as  the  law 
oftibe  land  in  1573.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  not  only  a>- 
ooeniaed  tha  title  of  the  Bavarian  prineea  to  tba  Upper 
PaiatinBte,  of  wbioh  tber  bad  re-possetwd  tbamtalvea  in 
1621,  but  confirmed  them  in  the  elertoral  dignify,  ta  which 
they  had  been  raised  by  the  emperor  of  (Jeriiianv  in  1623. 
Upon  the  extiiution  of  the  direct  WitleUuich  hue  in  the 
penwo  ui  MaJttraiiian  Joseph  ill.  in  1777.  the  Elector  Paia- 
tine.  Charles  Theodore,  suoeeedcd  to  tbo  aovwaiipity,  and 
ceded  the  distriota  of  Uw  Inn,  conlaininf  an  area  of  840 
iqaare  miles,  to  Atntria;  but  by  tdding  his  patrimonial 
possoseions  (the  Palatinate,  and  the  duchies  of  .lulier  1 
Berg)  to  the  Bavarian  territory,  he  increased  its  supeiii.  lal 
extent  to  upwards  ul  'Jl,yui>  square  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion to  2,3&J.oo(i.  To  the-o  acqutsitioiis  the  treaty  of 
LuneviUe  in  I i  i  ided  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie 
Rhino  I  bnt  the  ro-aettlement  of  Cienaany,  two  f9lM  attar- 
w»da,jlafiiwdBavarinofthe  palatintta-on  A»  tif^btiili. 


tu  the  extent  of  about  -1680  stiuare  xoile»,  while  it  tmnxfcrrpd 
tn  it  in  exchange  67211  squart*  miles,  inrluding  the  dissolved 
bishoprics  of  Aonbnrg,  Bauberi^.  Wiiraburg,  and  Jrm> 
singen,  paita  of  the  dtmiaina  of  Biebatidt  and  Pnmn,  fite. 
Tlie  treaty  of  Pressburp,  wbich  rai>ipd  the  electorate  to  the 
rank  of  a  kin^om  in  I'sO-',  traii^farred  certain  possessionic 
of  Austria  to  the  Huvarian  ernwii,  among ^«  Inch  were  several 
districts  in  Swubia,  the  'iyrul,  Vorarlberg,  Brixcn,  and 
Trent,  as  wdl  us  the  cities  of  Augsburg.  l,iadaWt  &c  The 
additiona  tbua  made  weto  about  18,180  aquan  mUea,  fkooa 
whieb,  bowever»  a  deduetion  of  abont  8040  si  to  be  made  ftr 

the  abandonment  nf  the  Wiiriburg  Irrritory. 

All  these  chanires  and  accessions  increusi'd  tin?  :in>a  r.f 
Buvaiia,  in  1806,  to  nearly  31,jeo  square  nules.  In  tu.- 
same  year,  liavaria  relinquished  the  auchy  ot  lierg  tu  tix- 
chani(c  far  the  margraviate  of  Aiisbacli.  became  a  member 
of  the  Rhani^  Ciaifoderation,  and  noetved  the  city  oi 
WnFBmberg.  and  the  sovereignty  over  tbe  uediatiaed  terri' 
torics  of  several  former  princes  of  the  empire,  as  a  outltpen- 
salion  for  the  cession  of  some  inconsiderable  districts  to 
Wiirtemberg.    By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  the  Bava- 

rian dominions  attained  the  grcate&t  extent  uf  territorr 
which  they  ever  poaaeaaed.  One  of  the  consequenres  c  f 
this  tnnty  waa,  that,  npon  giving  up  the  south  of  the  Tyrol 
to  tbe  Italbn  eiowui  and  eertain  domaina  to  WiirtenH 
berg  and  Wiiriburg.  Bavaria  acquired  nearly  the  whuk 
of  Kaleburg.  Bcrchtesgaden,  the  Austrian  circle  of  the  Inn, 
and  part  of  that  of  the  llau&ruck,  Baireutli.  and  Rati>b',ii. 
hy  winch  exchange  her  possessions  were  increased  to  about 
33,700  square  miles.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty  ot  Nied 
in  1812.  the  settlement  with  Austria  on  the  I9th  June,  1S14, 
and  the  negottatmos  concluded  with  the  same  power  on  tba 
14th  of  April,  1616,  Bavaria  restored  to  Austria  the  Tyrol, 
Vorarlberg,  the  districts  uf  the  Inn  and  Hausruck,  and 
those  |xjrtioiis  of  Sal/bury;  wltich  he  to  tin-  east  of  the 
Salsach  and  Saak.  Bavaria  reccned  in  return  Wunburg. 
and  certain  parts  of  Fulda.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hcs«e.  of 
Baden,  and  of  the  territories  of  the  old  palatinate,  Spires, kc^ 
( formerly  oonatitoting  portions  of  the  Froneh  depannantaof 
Donnersberg,  Saar,  and  Ute  I..ower  Rhine.) 

Tho  following  nobles  have  seignorial  domains  willuB 
the  Bavarian  dominions,  extending'  over  an  area  of  about 
1600  square  miles: — ^The  Princes  uf  EichstUdt,  Schworzen- 
berg,  Fugger-Babenhausen,  Leiningen-Amorberh,  Lowen- 
stein-Rosenberg,  I>oweiutein-Frcuaenborg,  Ottingan-Qt> 
tingon,  Ottingcn-Wallerstein,  Hohenlohe,  SchilitngafSrst, 
Tbum-and-Taxis,  and  Esterhazy,  besides  thirteen  eonnts. 

The  first  King  of  Bavaria  was  Maximdian  Joseph,  wlw 
iissuincd  thi'  roviil  diirnity  on  the  Ist  of  January,  l^ofi,  and 
^^  as  succeeded  by  liis  sou  Lewis  Charles  Augusitus  I.,  tlie 
present  king,  on  tlie  13th  of  October,  1826. 

(Rudhardt  s  Statu  of  thr  Kingdom  of  Bavarui.  frum 
ofirial  tources ;  Liechteiisieni's  Hittory  and  Statithct  of 
Bavaria  ;  Von  St.  Behlen'a  Uutotjf,  StaiMet.  fe.*  Hit 
Kingdom  of  Pavan'a;  Von  ScbliabBn'a  Bavaria ;  Gam- 
in ere  i  ;  Hassel:  Stem:  Tlurschalmann ;  If nlobna J  Wltt- 
eiineder:  Kiscnmiinn,  biu  ) 

BAN  AV,  a  small  town  in  tiie  dejwitment  of  Nord,  in 
France,  between  Valeneieones  and  Idaubeiiee,  134  nuks 
N.E.  of  Paris.  Uireufh  StQnenlin  Mid  LaMtoadto,  MP  Iff 
K.lat..  3'47'  E.  long. 

This  place,  though  now  decav^l,  was  once  of  odRsidm'kUa 
importance;  aii<l,  under  th-  i  im  Batjacum,  \»:is  the  i-bief 
town  of  the  IServii,  one  of  the  naii  »iis  of  Gaul,  who  made  ari 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans  under  J  uiiusC»»ar.  Its 
importance  is  testified  by  the  fact,  that  the  Romans  brought 
water  to  it  across  the  valley  of  the  Sambre  by  means  of  an 
aqnadiwt,  fkom  springs  in  tbe  viUajja  of  Fkrtaieat  dMant  10 
orllmllM.  Bavay  is  at  tbe  junction  of  several  Hnnisn  ways 
which  travor^ied  tl     n  r  run  try  :  these  roods  letl 

respectivtdy  from  Bagaeuni  tu  i  uiuai  uin  (Ti)iirti9V>,  toCa- 
niaracum  (Cumbray),  to  Durocortiiin  or  Remi  ( Reims  i.  and 
to  Atuatucaor  Tungri  (Tongres):  another  road,  known  under 
the  title  of  the  Ckamsfe  dt  Brunihaut  (bccauso  vapairod 
by  Brunebaut,  queen  of  Auatraaia),  alRnded  • 
^on  ftom  Bairwnm  to  tbe  rand  flom  Samatabrifa  f  AmianaX 
Augusta  Voromanduorum  (8t.  Quei.iin) :  and  a  sixth  led 
iiuui  Bngaeum,  in  the  direction  of  Mons  and  Antwer|i.  In 
the  hnrychijt.  Mfffiixlniur,  a  sevi-hlh  road  is  meniioned 
leading  to  Augusta  Trevmkruiu,  or  Treves,  but  D  Anvillc 
does  not  niNiea  this,  nor  is  it  marked  in  bis  map :  though 
the  osiaiflnea  «f  •  aarentb  road  aeams  to  bn  impbf«(  by  tba 
seven  fneoa  of  the  atona  mwOlWMd  htlM.  B«g.tcuni  km 
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i1»  rank  of  capital  early  in  tlio  fifth  century,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded hy  Tumacum  mid  Ciimantouui.  Some  have  sup- 
ponitkfttilvttdaillDycHl  ubuut  this  time  by  the  barbarians. 
Shm  OMW  VM  variously  in-itten.  Baflaeum  in  tb»  lltmnuy 
af  Attuumtt,  Baganum  by  Ptoltmy,  and  BwiMmm.  Bava- 
cum,  and  Bacacmn  in  Vmvt  authorities.  In  the  middle  agc<; 
it  was  a  mere  i-a»tle.  ( D  A  nville ;  Le  Grand  Dioiionnaire  dc 
Marti  mm.) 

Bavay  retains  scarcely  any  monuments  ut'  it'^  furmer  great- 
BMi.  A  stone  of  seven  ibices,  in  the  middle  uf  the  place  (or 
aqwn)  of  ttwlom»iiMrkstlMconver{KQoeof  tberoaiUabovo 
weotiimed.  It  ivat  tulHtitutod  in  the  third  Mntvry  for  a 

more  aiitient  one  of  crreat  height.  Many  excavations  in  tlie 
neighhourhooil,  calli-il  trout  Sarratin*,  two  subterraneous 
passages  lor  convt-yinj;  provisions  to  the  iiei>:hl>i>uriiit;  )ur- 
tresiws,  and  a  gmii  uuiuber  uf  wells  from  a  to  I'i  feet  dik- 
mMer.  serve  to  show  the  former  extent  of  the  place.  These 
lanaaiM  extsnd  balf  a  mile  or  more  each  way.  The  Die- 
Hwmmrt  Zha»$r$tldtla  mramst  speaks  vaiipiely  of  inscrip- 
tions, tombn  of  Roman  generals,  and  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre; but  other  authorities  do  not  mention  the  lost  two. 

The  town  in  183'i  foiiUiiiU'd  H>  ■  ■  inh  ibituiits. 

BAWTRY,  a  marl&et  tuwn  inui  nm  n-slup  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;  port 
of  the  town  is.  however,  in  Nottinghamshire.  Bawtry  is 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Blyth,  and  partly  in  that  of  Serooby. 
That  portion  which  is  in  Yorkshire  belongs  to  the  lower 
division  of  the  wapentake  of  Stnifforth  and  Tickhill ;  the 
portion  which  is  m  Nyttin^lianislnro  belonirs  to  the  wapeii- 
tako  of  BauiMiilttw.  It  is  153  mileii  N.  bv  W.  of  l^ndoa,  8 
miles  S.E.  of  DonoaHar.and  44  miles  S.  by  E.  of  York. 

Bawtiy  ii  ntuated  on  »  alight  cninenoa  which  gradually 
skipeo  towardi  the  river  Ule,  eaatwaid  of  the  town.  This 
river  was  considered  an  important  one  previous  to  the  im- 
!  ruvemcnts  in  inland  navigation.  Falling  into  the  Trent, 
Thr  Idle  (ornif  rly  conveyed  in  boats  the  load  of  Di  rbysliire. 
thtt  hiu-ilwarei  of  Sheffield,  and  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  vale  of  the  Don,  to  Grainsborough,  Hull,  &c.  A  better 
eoDveyanee  for  these  goods  is  now  found  by  the  navigation 
of  the  Don  aod  the  Onw.  The  road  from  London  to  York 
passes  through  the  main  ainet  of  Bawtry.  in  which  there 
are  sofne  very  respectable  houses.  The  whole  town  is  cleanly 
"iiui  clu-i-rfiil  in  its  apptfa ranee.  The  populatinn  is  1149. 
The  chief  empluyuiunts  of  the  people  are  those  connected 
with  agriculture ;  and  the  retail  shops  are  chiefly  supported 
by  the  neighbouring  rural  district.  Tho  market  day  is 
Tliurftday.  The  chureh,  which  is  small,  is  subordinato  to 
that  of  Biyth.  There  is  a  national  iohoal  at  Bawtry^  which 
is  supported  by  subscription,  and  which  fomishea  inrtruotion 
to  about  lOil  rliihlrcii ;  and  there  are  two  dissenting  meet- 
ing-houses. The  juaiibiuu  of  the  Di)wairtr  Viiseounless 
Galway  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  tlie  town. 
It  is  adorned  with  pleasuiO'grounds.  »  hich  are  mterspened 
with  Homtn-sudmit  groves  and  pbintation;>.  An  elegnnt 
«Tiuy  on  the  lawn  oontaios  a  choice  seleotioa  of  birds.  (Cobs- 
mttracation  from  a  eorrespnmdmt  in  Ynrktkire.) 

I>r.  Hunter  says  t  Mi/sfory  of  the  D'-'inrn/  nf  Dunrax/rr) 
that  *  Tho  position  of  Hawtry,  on  the  i-rcat  imrth  roail,  <xcu- 
sions  it  to  have  ilv  ai)pearance  of  activity  and  bU!>inoss. 
Fcvmerly,  when  the  sovereign,  or  any  member  ol*  bis  family, 
ifavalled  with  more  state  than  at  present,  thef  vere  itsually 
met  at  Bawlijr  by  the  sheriff  of  toe  eoimty  with  a  tnin  of 
attendants.' 

HAXTKR,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  ^rramraarian  and 
cnl»c.  nephew  of  the  wlehrated  Richard  Baxter,  was  Iwm, 
it)  IG50,  ut  Ij»nlii;;an  in  Shropshire.  His  education  is  stated 
to  bavo  been  so  entirety  neglected  in  his  early  years,  that 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  wont  to  the  acnool  at  Har- 
row-on-tbe-Hill  in  Middlaseat»  fa«  knew  not  one  letter  in 
a  book,  nor  underslood  one  word  of  any  language  hot 
Welsh  :  but  he  soon  retrieved  his  lost  time,  and  became  a 
man  of  jrreat  learning.  He  applied  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
nnti'iiiities  and  philology. 

Ilifi  first  publication  was  upon  Lntin  grammar:  DeAna- 
lo/fi&t  sir*  Arte  Lalintr  Lin^Ufe  Commentariolut :  in  u*um 
pr0V€etiom  MtUaomtia,  ItZmo.  Lood.  1679.  In  1694  be 
Mlited  Anaererm .  Anaermmth  Ttni  Carmina,  Or.  Lot.  Suh- 
jici  untur  etuim  duo  rf /«.»/»>» (wd  Pdi-lritr  S  ijijif)u.t  elcsnn- 
lt.>,jn'ma  Odaria,  una  cum  cirrtctifme  Isauci  I  'txsu  r  rt  Theu- 
en/i  A'tarretjnU.u'K  m  7t%ortuum  Adonin,  l'2ino.  lyjiid. 
169$;  reprinted  with  ipiprovements  in  1710;  in  1701.  his 
rtittfft*  OT  Hotaee  made  its  appearance,  typi*  J.  L. ;  of 
vh^lk  *  MMotf  edition  was  finished  by  him  bnt  a  few  days 


before  his  death,  and  was  published  by  his  *oii  .loim.  undei 
the  title  of  Q.  linratii  Flacei  h'ciogee.  una  cum  srhoiii$  per- 
petuit,  %so.  iMnA.  1723.  This  for  a  long  tune  was  consi- 
dered the  best  edition  of  Horaoe  which  lud  been  published 
in  Bngland.  It  bore  so  high  a  ehataeier  upon  the  Continent 
as  to  be  reprinted  by  Ge-sncr  at  I.eipzii:.  u  iin  ad(!itional  notes, 
III  i;."ri:  and  ogam  nt  the  bume  place  in  177-iand  177t(. 
It  was  a;;uiu  repubUshei]  vvitli  iidd.tions  by  Zeuniusin  1788; 
and  lasitly  printed  at  (ilosiguw  fur  a  L^iiulnn  bcxtkscUer  in  8vo, 
1797.  In  1719  Baxter's  Giostarium  Anliquiiaium  Bri' 
latmioaniin  aBpaand,  dodioated  to  Dr.  Uiohanl  Head,  ««p 
companied  with  a  fMxrtrait  of  the  author,  ai^ved  by  Vertue 
from  a  picture  by  Highmore,  painted  wb. n  Raxti  r  was  in 
his  sixty-ninth  year.  This  work  is  stated  jo  iwuf  been  pub- 
li^bed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Williams,  who  aliso 
<if(t.<rwarU«  published  Baxter's  glossary  of  Roman  antiqui-r 
ties,  containing  tho  letter  A  only,  under  the  title  ofRrliquiit 
Bitxteriwut,  npt  H'lUielmi  Baxteri  Opfora  po$tkmma. 
FrfemUtitur  emditi  Auctorit  Vita  d  teipto  mmriptn 
Fragmentum,  8vo.  Land.  1726.  A  few  copies  of  ihih  work 
came  out  with  the  title  of  Glosnorium  Antii/uilutum  Homa- 
narum,  in  1 731. 

These  form  the  whole  of  Baxter  s  pniitud  works.  He  is 
said  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  English  translation  of  Plu> 
tareh  by  several  hands,  published  at  the  beipnnina  «f  the 
hwt  oentory ;  and  praitosals  Ibr  printing  an  aditiOB  of  j  nvenal 
with  his  notes  were  circulated  in  1 733,  but  without  success. 
Bishop  Squuti  used  some  of  bis  notes  in  bis  edition  of 
Plutarch  s  treatise  4»  Uidtet  (Mnrfik  iniUish«l  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1744. 

Of  smaller  scattered  pieces  b^-  Baxter,  there  are  three 
letters  on  subjects  of  antiquity  printed  in  the  PMoMpkiegi 
TVaJMoeft'ofW,  Nob.  306,  SI  1,  and  401;  and  Cmut  iMT  his 
Latin  letters  to  Dr.  Qeekie  of  Cambridge,  who  had  been  his 
])up.!.  in  the  first  volume  of  tho  Arcnteologia  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries. 

Besides  Latin  and  Greek,  Baxtei:  ii»  allowwi  to  have  been 
skilled  in  the  British  and  Irish  tongues,  as  well  as  in  the 
Northern  and  Hebrew  languages.  He  was  in  ootfa* 
spondenea^  aleo^  with  the  moat  uamed  men  of  liia  tine^ 
The  greater  part  his  life  was  passed  in  lb«  education  of 
vouth.  Ntehols,  in  his  Literary  AH«ethttt,»tkt«s  Baxter  to 
have  kept  a  boai  dir-t;  school  at  Tottenham  High  Cross  in 
Middlesex ;  but  Dr.  RotHitMU,  ui  the  Hitlory  (\f  Tottenham 
(8vo.  I>ond.  1818,  p.  133),  says  he  was  the  master  of  the 
free  grammar-school  there.  He  certainly  was  resident  at 
Tottenham  before  1697,  and  remained  there  till  be  was 
chosen  master  of  the  Mercers'  School  in  London,  which 
situation  be  held  abotra  twenty  years,  but  resigned  it  befarn 
bis  death.  Ha  died  May  31st,  171M,  aaA  wm  buriad  at 
Islington. 

(See  Nichols's  Literary  .l/im/o/ej,  vol.  i.  pp.  1G3-165, 
329, 348. 349. 3S1, 363,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24, 350 :  Cbaimera's  Bi^. 
Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  200-SM;  Robmson'a  But.  Jbtttmkam,  p. 
133-139.) 

BAXTER,  RICHARD.   This  eminent  Nonoonformist 

divine  was  born  at  Rowdun,  a  small  village  in  Shropshire, 
on  the  I  Jili  of  Noxeniber,  1615  ;  but  he  residefl  till  1625  at 
Eaton  Lunstantinc,  about  five  miles  from  Shrewsbury. 
Tho  contiguity  of  his  birth-place  to  the  leatof  Lord  Newport 
was  probably  tlie  means  of  introducing  him  tothanotiiMof 
that  nobleman.  His  fiuber s  little  property  ms  so  much 
eneombered.  as  to  prevent  him  from  giving  his  son  any  edu- 
cation bcyonil  what  could  be  obtained  from  the  village  school- 
niastem,  who  were  neither  competent  teachers  nor  moral  men 
I'l)  Mr.  John  Omcii,  who  kept  the  Iree  craininar-school  at 
Wruxeter,  Baxter  ii€kiiowle<lges  some  obligatious.  Though 
he  was  captain  of  the  school,  his  acq uirooieiits  were  very  in- 
oonsiderable  when  be  led  it.  His  ambitioiii  was  to  enter  one 
of  the  universities  to  qualify  htmself  Ibr  the  ministry ;  but  his 
master,  Mr.  Owen,  probably  perceiving  that  lie  required 
more  regular  instruction  than  be  could  ««pect  to  recei\*e 
from  a  colle^ie  tutor,  recoiniiu-ndeil  bun  to  Mr.  Richard 
Wicksteud,  ehaplain  to  the  council  at  Ludlow,  who  had  an 
allowance  from  government  for  a  divini^  Student.  Though 
the  defecu  in  his  previous  education  were  but  ill  supplwd 
by  this  arrangement  (Wiehsteed  being  a  negligent  tutor), 
he  bad  access  to  a  good  library,  where  he  acqiiirc<i  a  taste 
for  those  studies  which  he  pursued  with  such  indefatiuablo 
dihiienro  ill  after  lite.  Here  ho  continued  tor  ei;,'liteen 
months,  when  he  returned  to  his  liitber's  house,  and,  at  ixtrd 
Newport's  request,  supplied  for  a  few  months  the  place  of 
his  4riid  master  at  Wnsntar  gnawoMUHMbooL  Finding  att 
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lut  hopes  of  goia|;  to  dw  nniwsi^  diwpBointad,  In  n- 
ramed  his  profsasionil  itiidiw  miilcr  Am  inraetidii  of  Mr. 

Lancia  Qaroelt,  a  clergyman  of  some  celebrity,  who  con- 
ducted him  through  a  course  of  theology,  and  ffavc  him 
Biiich  valuable  assistance  in  his  general  reading  While 
be  wu  tbua  engaged,  he  «m  suddenly  diverted  from  his 
ponuiiu  by  a  ptopoaitlon  ftou  hia  friend,  Mr.  Wickstead, 
to  tiy  liis  mrtaa*  it  cawt.  TIm  pn^cct.  nagidar  u  it  mi, 
•Mnu  not  to  hmn  hem  mipalttobw  eidwr  to  th*  lutare 
puritAn-<livine  or  to  his  father :  theology  was  thrown  aside, 
and  Baxter  went  up  to  \Vhilchall,  specially  introduced 
to  Sir  Uttnry  Herbert,  master  of  the  revels,  a*  an  aspirsn: 
to  royal  favour.  His  reception  was  courteous  and  even 
Und.  Fof  one  nxinth  he  mingled  in  the  festixities  of  the 
1m1m%— 1  p«iod  vhieh  «m  auffioMat  to  oonvinoe  him  of 
tiia  mMnitoDteDMft  of  «aeh  a  mode  of  life  to  hit  tastes,  his 
habits,  and  his  conscier.  f  :  ho  then  returned  home,  .uul 
resumed  his  studies  witik  a  determination  never  to  be  apain 
diverie<l  from  them.  Before  he  went  to  Loiiclon,  his  re- 
ligious impressions  were  deepened  by  the  perusal  of  Bunny  s 
Setolution,  Sibbs'a  Bndsea  Reed,  and  other  works  of  this 
kiad.  Soma  bookswluchlio  Ma4 >Aor  bia  return  inenMod 
thatltaWti^  serioonien  vhkli  1m  dorived  ftmn  his  natural 
dispcwition,  as  well  as  from  diewamplc  of  his  father;  and 
a  prutrac'ted  illnet^.s  completed  the  preparation  of  his  mmd 
lor  the  reception  of  those  impressions  of  rclii;ious  duty  under 
which  he  acted  through  the  remamder  of  his  life. 

While  hsVM  in  thb  declining  state  ofheetth.  Us  anxiety 
to  TOlBMtnw  his  ministerial  Isboon  oveveiiM  every  other 
eonsidentibn.  Be  applied  ftr  ordinetimi  to  die  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  obtained  it,  together  with  a  schtwimastcr's 
license,  aa  ho  had  accepted  the  raasteryhip  of  thu  free 

Bamroar-achool  at  Dudley,  l  u  i  rtn  n  lounded  by  bis  friend 
r.  Foley  of  Stourbridge,  lie  was  then  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  at  this  tune  entertained  no  scruples  on  the 
aulyeet  of  eoafbnni^,  having  netror  examined  with  any 
ttieety  the  grounds  of  sabaerifitum.  Hia  attention,  bowerer, 
was  speedily  drawn  to  the  debatable  points  of  the  oontro- 
vorsy;  but,  at  first,  the  bitter  tone  of  the  Nonconformists 

Sve  him  on  unfavourable  impression  of  their  character, 
9Ugh  ho  admired  their  fervent  piety,  and  thoir  energetic 
eflTorte  to  stem  the  moral  corruption  of  the  times.  There 
«w  much  in  his  own  views  and  temperament  whieh  oor- 
neponded  irith  theirs;  but  it  rsquired  time  and  eifcnm- 
stenees  to  develop  the  tendencies  of  his  mind. 

At  the  end  of  nii}e  months  Baxter  removed  from  Dudley 
to  Bridgenorth.  where  he  acted  as  assistant  to  the  clergy- 
man. A  releajie  from  his  school  engagements  mubt,  to 
such  a  mind  aa  Baxter's,  intent  upon  pastoral  duties,  have 
appeared  a  sufficient  inducemunt  for  the  change,  but,  in  tbe 
then  state  of  his  feelings,  it  was  of  still  greater  moment  to 
him  to  be  relieved  from  the  prospect  of  having  to  renew 
his  subscription.  Bridgenorth  is  the  centre  of  a  little  dis- 
trict comprising  six  parisho.  exempt  from  all  cpiscopnl 
jurisdiction,  except  a  triennial  visitation  from  tiie  arcli- 
bishop.  Here  he  expected  to  perform  the  humble  duties  of 
a  curate  without  obstruction,  happy  in  the  society  of  a  col- 
league whose  views  harmonized  with  his  own,  and  still 
happier  in  having  a  wide  field  for  his  exertions.  But  his 
hones  were  soon  frustrated  by  the  *  et  cetera  oath,'  as  it  was 
Called,  which  enjoined  all  vl.n  had  taken  orders  to  swear 
litat  they  would  never  conseiu  to  any  alteration  in  tlui  cere- 
monial or  government  of  the  church  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  &c.  Itdoes  not  appear  tliat  Mr.  Baxter, 
any  more  than  Us  brother  oteigyman  at  Bridgenorth, 
thought  it  neetoMtry  to  obsem  tiio  ttmu  of  this  ontb,  (or 
a  complaint  was  laid  against  them  ibr  non-eomplianoe  with 
the  ritual  in  various  parti  -il  ir- 

Baxter  left  Bridgenorth  after  a  residence  of  one  year  and 
nine  months,  on  an  invitulion  from  a  committee  of  the  pa- 
rishioners (1640)  to  become  the  othciating  clergyman  at  the 
pariah  ehitidi  in  lOdderminster,  the  Ttoer  hnvinf  agreed,  in 
order  to  ssttle  diqiutai,  to  allow  (OiL  per  aimom  to  a  curate 
of  thdr  own  choosing.  The  living  was  afterwards  seques- 
tered, the  townsmen  collected  the  tithes,  p;ud  Baxter  and 
Baxter  s  curate,  and  gave  the  \  icar  -Jn/,  {)cr  annum.  The 
circumstences  under  which  Baxter  settled  at  Kiddermin- 
ster were  favourable  to  his  views;  but  it  was  not  without 
eonaiderable  opposition  from  one  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, whose  vices  he  publicly  repmed,  that  ho  earned 
seme  of  his  refcrms  into  effect  Not  satisfied  with  cor- 
recting the  more  flagrant  offences  i<f  the  inhabitants, 
lie  visited  them  at  iheir  housw,  Ijecaaie  uci^uamied  with 


thiir  teuOkii  gtv*  thm  ndkuNW  iMHuetioa  in  ptivatoi 
and  beetme  tiwir  Aiend  as  wdl  as  tiieir  pastor.  By  tbcM 

means  he  soon  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the  habit*  ol 
the  people.  TliOUj;h  so  strict  a  discipUnarian,  his  concdia- 
tory  manners  won  the  IcirVs  fall  but  a  few  who  were  irre- 
claimable. His  preaching  was  aocepteble  to  all  ranks. 
Wherercr  ha  vent,  large  audiences  attended  him  ;  and  bis 
eneigy  wia  mniiremitting,  notwithstanding  hia  fiMblo  health 
and  constant  indispoaition.  that  he  preecfied  thrm  or  four 

tirrr  ;  n  '.voek. 

Di  raig  the  civil  wars  of  that  p^nod  liaxter  held  a  post- 
11  ui  by  which  he  was  connecteil  witii  both  the  opposite 
parties  in  the  state,  and  yet  was  the  partisan  of  neitho; 
His  attachment  to  monarchy  was  wall  known,  though  his 
adherenoatothaioyaliatpar^wasnotaaaartain:  while  tbe 
deep  stream  of  religions  reeling  wfaidli  ran  trough  the  con- 

vi :  :  >  it  -n  of  the  parliamentarians  drew  his  sympalhie.s  to  that 
side.  1  he  undisguised  rcsiject  paid  by  him  to  the  character 
ofsomeoftlie  puritans,  made  him  and  many  others,  who 
were  sincerely  attached  to  the  crown,  the  objects  of  jealoQi^ 
and  persecution.  A  damour  was  raised  against  them,  and 
the  rabble,  whoa*  evoeSMS  had  been  cheeked  by  him.  vera 
eager  enough  to  beeome  the  trampetm  of  the  ehaifcew 
During  one  of  these  ebullitions  r  f  p -rtv  t  \-f  itenient,  Baxter 
spent  a  few  days  in  the  parlianienia,)  iit  u^y,  and  wa.s  prwach- 
\v  Miiiiin  sound  of  the  cannon  when  the  memorable  liattle 
was  fought  at  Edge  Hill.   His  friends,  not  ccmsidcring  it 


safe  for  him  tu  return  to 


haiatircd  to  Co- 


ventry, where  he  lived  two  yaai%  pmaehing  regulariy  to 
tbe  parijanieiitafy  garrison  and  to  the  inbabrtanta.  iUker 

the  battle  of  Naseby,  in  164'',  he  pa^hcd  a  ni>^ht  on  a  visit  to 
some  friends  in  Cromwell's  army  ,  a  circumstance  which  U<d 
to  tlie  chaplaincy  of  Colonel  Whalley's  re>;iment  being 
offered  to  him,  which,  alter  consulting  bis  fncnds  at  C  iven- 
try,  he  accepted.  In  this  eapaei^  he  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Bndgewator.  tbe  aiegas  of  Bzeter,  Briatol.  and 
Woraestar,  by  Cohmets  WhaH^  md  Ratnafaom*.  Re  lost 
no  opportunity  of  moderaline  the  temper  of  the  cham- 
pions of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  restrainiof;  them  wiihui 
the  bounds  of  reason ;  but  as  it  was  known  tliat  the  check 
proceeded  from  one  who  was  unfriendly  to  the  ulterior 
objects  of  the  party,  his  interference  was  cooUy  raoeived. 
Among  tbe  aoldierf  he  Uboured  with  unceasing  ardour  to 
diffuse  a  baiter  spirit,  and  to  oorract  those  wotorian  errais. 
as  he  oonsiderea  them,— anabaptism,  antinomianism,  and 
separatism  tnelasive — which  in  his  view  were  so  productive 
of  disputes  and  animosity. 

After  his  recovery  from  an  illness,  which  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  army,  we  find  biro  again  at  Kidderminster, 
exerting  himself  with  renewed  vigour  to  moderate  conflict- 
ing opinions.  The  conduct  of  Cromwell  at  this  crisis  ex- 
ceedingly perplexed  that  class  of  men  of  whom  Baxter  might 
be  regarded  as  the  type.  Fortbe  sakeof  peace  they  yielded 
to  an  authority  which  they  condemned  as  a  usurpation, 
but  nothing  could  purchase  their  approbation  of  the  mea- 
sures )iy  which  it  had  been  attained  and  was  supporlad* 
In  open  conference,  Baxter  did  not  scruple  to  deDomet 
Cromwell  and  bis  adherent^i  as  guiltv  of  treason  and  rebel' 
lion  ;  though  be  afterwards  doubted  if  he  was  right  in  op- 
posing him  so  strongly.  (See  Baxter's  Penitent  Con/e*non$ 
quoted  in  Onne. )  The  reputation  of  Baxter  rendered  his 
countenance  to  the  new  order  of  things  highly  desirable,  and 
accordingly  no  pains  were  spared  to  procure  it  At  tbe 
suggestion  of  some  of  his  noble  friends,  he  once  preached 
before  the  Protector,  who  afterwards  invited  him  to  an  inter- 
view, and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  him  to  the  potitksal 
changes  that  had  tak«n  place;  but  the  preacher  was  nncon- 
vincod  by  his  ar^'unn  nts.  and  boldly  t«ld  him  that  'the 
honest  people  of  the  land  toi«k  their  antumt  monarchy  to  bo 
a  btessini,',  and  not  nn  evil."  The  neces.sity  of  any  alteration 
in  the  government  did  not  rome  wiilun  the  scope  of  hia 
comprehension.  He  looked  with  a  .single  eye  to  the  diffusion 
of  a  deeper  spirit  of  leligton  by  means  of  a  purified  estoblisfa* 
raeni,  beyond  whidi  he  was  incapaUe  of  carrying  his  viawa 
or  lending  his  sanction. 

In  the  diijputcs  which  prevailed  about  this  time  on  the 
subject  of  cpiwopal  ordination,  Baxter  t'xik  the  side  of  tl*e 
Presbyterians  in  denying  it&  necessity.  With  them,  too,  he 
agreed  in  matters  of  discipline  and  church  govornoMk, 
Ha  disaentedfipom  them  in  tbeir  condemnation  irf  apiacopwy 
as  unlawfid.  On  their  great  principle,  vit.  the  sutteieney 
of  the  Scriptures  to  determine  all  ptiints  of  fnil  .i.i  1  i  i-t- 
duct,  \»  wavered  tor  some  time,  but  ultimately  adopted  il  la 
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ft*  Ibll  extent  Oocupyiiig, »  he  did,  thin  middla  gtonod 
Katvreen  the  Epiicopaliens  and  tfae  Pkesbyteriana,  it  was  not 
very  obviouH  with  which  of  the  two  pariiea  he  wa«  to  be 
classed.  Had  ail  impositions  and  lestrainls  been  r«mov^, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  bo  would  havo  pro- 
fecred  a  modeMte  episGopccjr  to  any  other  form  of  church 
gowament;  but  the  nieainras  of  the  prelatical  party  were 
■o  grievous  to  the  conscience,  that  he  had  no  choice  be- 
tween  sacTiflcing  his  opinions  or  quitting  their  communion. 

Th*\iews  niaintairiod  by  Baxter,  blended  as  they  were 
with  tlie  principles  of  monarchy,  made  them  extremely  po- 
pular towards  the  close  of  Cromwell's  career,  when  men 
were  beginning;  to  find  that  they  had  only  exchanged  one 
•pecras  (H  tyranny  Ibr  uiother,  aod,  is  some  thought,  for  a 
wonie.  In  the  sermon  which  Baxter  preached  befbte  the 
parliament  on  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  they  voted 
the  return  of  the  king,  he  spoke  his  sentinient-i  on  this  sub- 
ject with  manly  resolution,  und  in  allusion  to  the  political 
state  of  the  country,  he  maintained  that  loyalty  to  their  king 
was  a  thiag  esMDiisl  to  «U  true  Ptoleatants  of  every  per- 
suasion. 

It  was  expectwl  that  on  the  restoration  of  the  king  mode- 
ration \vould  have  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
and  a  conciliatory  pulicy  have  been  adopted  with  rei^ard  to 
ruli}^ious  opinionji.    Some  indication  of  such  z  spirit  ap- 
peared in  the  appointment  of  Presbyterian  divines  uniong 
the  kill's  ebaplaina,  and  Baxter  along  with  the  rest. 
Many  who  had  aeoeea  to  the  kin^  strenuously  reeonmieiided 
conciliation,  and  for  a  time  their  advice  prevailed  against 
the  inlri'^ucs  of  court  intluence.    Atnonj;  other  measures 
a  conlereiice  was  appointed  at  tlie  Savoy,  consisting  of  a 
certain  number  of  Episcopalian  and  I'reab)  tcrian  divines,  to 
devise  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  which  might  re- 
ooooile  the  dilEKenoes  and  saiiaQr  the  ecruploa  of  tm  eon- 
tendtng  parties.  Baxter  and  the  Prethyteriani  were  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  bringin(»  this  r  iniTrn  ■^ioti  to  a  successful 
issue;  an<l  Baxter  himself  drew  up  a  reformed  liturgy, 
which,  with  some  alterations,  he  presented  at  this  conference. 
The  Presbyteriaiu  would  huve  accepted  Bishop  Usher's 
scheme  as  a  model,  with  any  alterstioos  whieh  might  he  mu- 
tually egieed  upon ;  hut  the  bisho|M  were  secretly  opposed  to 
the  arrsiigement,  ioA  finslly  frusttated  it  by  carrying  a  de- 
claration to  this  effect,  that  although  all  were  agreed  unon  the 
ends  contemplated  in  this  commission,  the^  disagreed  about 
the  means.    IIa\  ini(  thus  defeated  the  object  cf  the  cun Ter- 
ence, the  next  step  wa»  to  sequestrate  the  livings  of  those 
divines  who  had  neen  inducted  during  the  Protectorate. 
Oaths  and  subscriptions,  whkh  had  heen  suspended  while 
there  was  any  prospect  of  a  union  of  parties,  weia  again 
called  f^r  by  the  bishops  and  their  adherents.    In  accor ! 
atu  o  with  this  demand  a  law  was  passed  in  1662.  called 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  so  strict  in  its  requisilii)ns  upon  the 
debatable  points  of  ceremonial  worship,  that  it  had  the 
ciTect  of  banishini;  at  once  two  thauaand  divines  from  the 
pale  of  the  English  church.  Of  this  nuoiber  was  Baxter. 
Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  measuie  he  had  reftised  the 
l)i:*hnpnck  of  Hereford  and  other  preferments  offered  him 
by  Clarendon,  ih^  Chancelh  r.  asking  one  favour  only  in 
lieu  of  them — to  be  allovred  to  return  to  his  beloved  tloclv 
at  Kidderminster.  The  vicar,  who  was  ejected  in  1640,  bad 
been  restored ;  and  was  bod&d  hy  the  uld  sgreenMnt  te  pay 
Baxter  60/.  a  year  as  a  lecturer.  But  Baxter  was  willing  to 
T)erform  the  pastoral  duties  without  remuneration :  all  be 
wanted  was  t  >  watch  over  those  whom  he  had  brought  into 
the  fold  of  CUnst;  but  this  request  was  refused. 

On  the  '25lhof  May.  1662,  three  months  before  the  day 
on  which  the  Bartholomew  Act,  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
wascalled,  from  its  coming  into  operation  on  St.  Bartholo- 
inew's  day,  Baxter  had  preached  in  London  bis  last  sermon, 
under  a  regular  engagement  in  the  church ;  and,  finding 
his  (nililic  duties  at  an  end,  be  retired  in  .July  166:1  to  Acton, 
iu  Muldlesex,  where  he  employed  must  of  his  leisure  in 
writing  for  the  press.  Some  of  his  largest  wnrks  were 
the  fruits  of  this  seclusion.  His  two  most  popular  trea- 
tises, 7Xe  Sabttt'  EverUuhng  Rest,  and  A  Call  to  the 

Unconverted,  were  published  before  he  left  Kidderminster, 
and  raised  his  fame  as  a  writer  to  a  higher  pilch  than 

.1  if  !)e  had  enjuvcd  even  as  a  ]>rea<  her.  .Several  attemjits 
w«re  made  by  tiie  ejected  luuiuterh  and  tiieir  friends  ui 
^iiament  to  get  the  rigorous  restrictions  against  them  re- 
mowed,  but  without  success.    The  persecutions  continued 

irfth  HIMf^**^  violencei    Even  those  who,  like  Baxter,  dis- 

iked  seperatiMi, mid  attended  thevershipof  theehuieh. 


suffiued  penaltiee  for  having  morning  and  evening  praym 
at  their  own  houses.  In  the  midst  of  those  awful  calami- 
lies,  tV;<  1 1  iL'iiL'  and  the  fire,  which  rajjed  with  such  frigbt- 
ftil  dev,i>(HiUun  m  two  successive  yean,  the  services  of  the 
Puritan  divines  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  w«re 
so  conspicuous,  that  the  current  of  epinion  turned  in  tb^jf 
favour,  and  led  to  new  efforts  in  their  hehalf,  which  ended 
for  the  time  in  the  Indulgence  grai.ted  in  1 672.  This  drew 
Baxter  from  his  retirement  at  Totteridge,  to  which  piace  ho 
had  removed  on  th«  suppression  of  his  ministry  at  Acton. 
He  settled  again  in  London,  and  preached  as  a  lecturer  in 
difTcrcnt  parts  of  the  city,  but  more  constantly  at  Pinner's 
Hall  and  Fetter  Lane.  His  preaching,  thmigh  highly  ao* 
ceptable  to  his  more  immediate  friends,  was  never  so  popuhu 
as  it  had  been  at  Kidderminster.  While  he  advocated  tola> 
ranee  from  an  intolerant  communion  he  shone  like  a  light 
in  a  dark  place;  but  now  that  he  was  the  apolofjist  of  con- 
formity, while  he  was  a  sufferer  for  non-contbrmity,  his 
conduct  involved  a  kind  of  consistency  too  refined  for  pub- 
lic admiration.  An  inelfcctusl  attempt  which  he  msoe  at 
this  time  to  eemUne  the  Ptfotestsnt  interests  sgainst  Pepsi 
ascendancy  exposed  him  to  %-arious  misrepresentations,  to 
remove  which  he  published  a  vindication  of  himself  io  a 
tract  entitled  An  Appro!  t^>  the  l.ighi,  butWilhonl  eiadi* 
eating  the  unfavourable  impressions. 

His  time  was  now  divided  between  writing  snd  prmehiiig. 
For  a  while  he  had  a  regular  audience  in  a  raom  over  St. 
James's  market-house,  and  at  other  plsees  iq  London.  But 
his  public  duties  were  frerjuently  susptuded  hy  those 
rigorous  enactments  to  which  the  Nonconformists  were 
subjected  durini;  the  last  two  nM<:ns  of  the  Stuarts. 

In  1682  the  officers  of  the  law  burst  into  his  house,  at  • 
time  when  he  laboured  under  severe  indisposition,  with  a 
warrant  to  seise  his  perMQ  for  coming  within  five  miles  of  a 
corporation,  and  would  have  hurried  him  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  in  this  condition,  had  they  not  been  met  by  his 
physician,  whose  interference  probably  saved  his  hfe  as  well 
as  obtained  his  pardon.  Two  years  later,  while  his  health 
was  still  in  a  precarious  state  from  a  chronic  disease,  he  was 
again  harassed  b^  distraints  and  penal  proceedings.  Still 
later  it  aras  his  misfortune  to  be  one  of  the  unhsppy  vietims 
of  JeiTerieB.  He  was  apprehended  on  a  lord  ebicf  justiee's 
warrant,  on  a  charge  of  sedition  and  being  hostile  to  epis- 
copacy. The  charfje  was  founded  on  some  passages  in  bis 
Paraphrase  of  the  Sew  Trstamcfit.  On  the  trial,  Jefferies, 
not  content  with  using  language  the  most  opprobrious  to 
the  prisoner  and  his  counsel,  acted  the  part  of  prosecutor 
as  well  as  judge,  and  scrupled  not  to  gain  his  ends  by 
silencing  the  seeuaed,  by  insulting  his  counsel,  by  refusing 
fo  hear  bis  witnesses,  and  by  triumphing  over  his  sentence. 
He  said  upon  the  bench,  'he  was  sorry  that  the  Act  of  In- 
demnity disable«l  him  from  hani^inj;  him.'  His  punishment 
was  a  fine  of  200  marks,  to  lie  m  prison  till  it  was  paid,  ai^ 
to  he  bMmd  to  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  For  the 
non-payment  of  tbi«  heavy  pensltv  he  was  committed  to  the 
King's  Beneh  prison,  whm  he  lay  until  the  26th  of  No- 
vember in  the  followinjj  year  (1686),  having  Iwen  confined 
for  nearly  eighteen  months.  His  pardon  was  obtained  by 
the  mediation  of  I.ord  Powis,  and  the  fine  was  remitted. 
The  solitude  of  his  prison  v^as  enlivened  on  this,  as  on  for- 
mer occasions,  by  the  affectionate  attentions  of  his  wife. 
Baxter  himself  lived  to  see  that  favourable  change  in  re- 
ference to  religious  toleration  whieh  commence  at  the  Re- 
voUition  of  168s.  He  died  on  the  Sth  «f  Deoembeiv  1691 
and  was  buried  in  Clirist  Church. 

The  literary  career  of  Baxter  is  not  the  least  extraordinary 
part  of  his  history.  He  published  a  body  of  praetieal  and 
polemical  divinity  with  a  rapiditv  almost  unequalled ;  the 
excellence  of  some  of  his  practical  writings  secured  thcni  au 
unexampled  ]K)pularity,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
new  theol.igical  system  which  still  retains  his  name.  The 
catalogue  ot  his  works  is  not  easih  described.  It  contaiiu 
nearly  ICS  distinct  publications:  (see  list  in  Orme's  Z,i^, 
prefixetl  to  the  edition  of  his  works,  London,  IMO.)  Many 
of  these  are  only  known  to  his  admirers,  but  eflters  are 
more  read  than  any  other  productions  of  a  religioug  cha 
racter.  His  fame  chiefir  rests  on  his  two  mo«t  populai 
wurks,  and  on  his  Mi'fhoduM  Thef>l"irur  and  Ccktholir  Theo 
iogy,  in  which  his  peculiar  views  are  eiubudied.  Severs! 
of  his  learned  contemporaries  have  reconled  their  testimony 
to  the  character  of  his  writings.  Sir  Matthew  Hal«  was  a 
constant  reader  of  them,  and  honoured  Baxter  with  hb 
fiiendship.  Bishop  Wilkins  praiiad  him  in  the  phteee  thai 
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Johnson  afterwards  applied  to  QoldKniith  :  '  he  hu  oultivatod  ( 
every  subject  which  he  has  handled  :  and  Dr.  l^aar  Barri)W  | 
said,  that  '  his  prncfical  writings  were  never  mended,  aud 
hi«  controversial  om'^  s-eldo-.n  confuted.'  Baxter  left  behind 
him  «  Narrative  q/*  iAe  mott  Mtmorttble  Pottage*  of  Ms 
Li/i  and  ftnm,  wlneh  was  |iabltt1ied  m  a  fuHo  volume 
after  his  death  (ir.Of;)  by  his  inti mate  friend  Mr.  Matthew 
Sylvester.  umUr  the  iitlo  Reliipiio! Baxlerian(e.  It  is  here 
that  we  And  that  n-vimv  oC  his  rehKious  opinions  written  iti 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which  Coleridge  speaks  of  uao  uf 
the  most  retnarkable  pieces  of  writing  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  (See  Colccidpe'a  Biographia  literaria.)  Calamy's 
Life  of  BaxUr  if  a  Uwl  of  ibrilsmeiit  of  thia  work,  which 
alHiuiiiis  in  notires  of  iho  int  n,  the  transactions,  the  habits, 
and  the  opinions  of  ih<j  stirriug  period  in  which  he  lived. 

Then!  are  a  low  poitms  by  Baxter,  not  I  niB  a{;o  published 
in  a  small  vulumo.   Hia  fVcrld  of  Hfniais  has  been  lately 

reprinted . 

jBAXT£RIAN8»  a  hum  whish  ia  apphed  to  those  who 
adopt  the  Acobgieal  ayitem  of  RiehaTd  Dax  ter.  The  name 

is  nnw  almost  oxtinct ;  hut  Baxterianism  is  still  the  resting 
phu  e  of  mar.v  nho  do  not  appirove  of  the  extremes  of  Cal- 
vinism. The  BaMeriani  hardly  ever  attained  tho  rank  of 
a  separate  denomination,  even  when  they  were  most  nume- 
NUI ;  and  they  are  now  completely  scattered  among  different 
eommuaiQiM.  Tbeir  wiitiiigfi  an  most  popular  among  the 
orthodon  dtnenton. 

Baxteriaiiism  occupies  a  sort  of  middle  place  between 
Arniinianiiim  and  Calvinism,  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
it  reconcile*  the  two  s(  heines.  It  only  connects  them  hy 
nhowing  tliat  portions  from  e«u-h  may  bo  made  to  harmonize 
widt  noix  other.  Hence  it  would  be  more  properly  doscnbcd 
f«  •  ty^tent  of  theology  framed  out  of  the  •^sterns  of  Calvin 
and  Arminraa.  and  beeotoing  itaelf  the  point  of  union  be- 
tween thrin  Tt«i  chief  morit  ia  auppomd  to  consist  in  tho 
amalgamttiuju  of  the  Arminian  doetnne  of  free  grace  with 
the  Calvinistic  doflnne  of  election.  The  Baxteri.m^  profess 
to  believe  that  a  certain  number,  dctenuuitd  upati  in  ihu 
4ivill0  eounse.s,  are  elected  to  salvation  without  respect  to 
dietrgood  works.  To  this  extent  they  receive  the  doctrine 
of  eflSetual  oaUing.  But  to  make  their  view  of  the  opera- 
tion and  oomprehenstveneM  of  divine  favour  onmj^e,  they 
contend  that  all  to  whom  the  gospel  ii  preached  arc  placed 
in  a  condiiiuii  for  securing  their  own  salvation.  Hence  ihi  y 
think  Willi  Calvin  that  Chrmt  died  in  a  special  manner  fur 
the  elect ;  and,  in  a  more  general  sense,  for  all  others  who 
come  within  the  light  of  tlio  gospel.  The  Calvinistic  tenet 
of  reprobation  forms  no  part  of  their  system. 

The  grounds  on  which  Baxter  eootended  that  the  death 
of  Christ  put  all  men  in  a  state  of  aalvatton  are  briefly  these : 
-  1st.  Hecauf,e  Christ  a-sumed  the  human  nature  and  h  ire 
the  biah  of  the  human  rurc  ;  '2dly,  Because  panloii  iiad  htu 
were  offered  to  all  mankind  on  condition  of  acrcptanre, — 
*  Wboeoever  belicveth  shall  bo  wved and,  3diV|  Becau.<io 
it  is  not  to  the  clo  t  alune,  but  to  all  men,  that  um  benefits 
of  the  gospel  are  proclaimed. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  learned  divines  of  this  school 
prove  the  elect  to  have  a  superifir  intere-st  in  the  death  of 
Chri»l  t>vcr  ihe  non-elect,  are  dei  pl)  tln<■turl^l  w  itii  that 
nieUiphyMeal  sulillet)  nt  whieh  Bi>hop  Hurnet  CKniplains 
as  ibc  great  blemish  oi  HaxltT  s  wniings.  I  tiu  hvpaihesis, 
in  a  few  wonls,  may  be  thus  stated :  that  Christ  has  made 
a  oonditional  gift  of  the  iwneaie  accruing  from  hu  death 
to  all  mankind ;  but  to  the  eleet  the  gift  is  absolute  and 
irreversible;  from  w.hirh  he  draws  the  infereneo  that,  not- 
withstanding tho  positive  possession  of  these  advanta|!cs 
was  decreed  to  the  few,  yet  eoinditioiiaUy  the  benefit  was 
extended  to  all. 

The  Baxtcriuns  are  greatly  opposed  to  Autinomianisin. 
Faith  without  works  they  bold  to  be  an  unseriptoral  and 
dangerous  tenet.  Several  of  the  minor  doctrines  of  Cal- 
viiiisin  are  adopted  in  a  modified  sense,  among  wluch  mav 
bo  mentioned  jiistiflcation  and  the  perseverance  ni  tlie  sainis. 
Thev  ailvoeato  the  rertaiuty  mI  jH:r>e\ eiaiu f.  hut  inthne  lo 
the  opinion  that  it  may  be  loil  by  too  weak  a  degr<?e  of 
savini^  grace. 

In  all  the  Baxter ian  deviations  ftom  the  system  of  Calvin 
theio  i«  a  decided  leaning  to  more  eomprehensivw  views. 

B.iMer  was  himself  opposed  to  the  narrowing  of  the  temis 
«r  salvation,  and  deni^ned  lo  remove  every  appearatice  of 
iNr-],i- voness  in  the  operation  of  divine  favour  from  the 
system  which  lui  took  such  pains  to  atfiust  and  promulgate. 
Tha  mMt  eininsfit  diTiim  vbobaveembneed  time  opifiona 


since  the  death  of  their  author  are  Watts  and  Dodindge> 

men  who  have  both  illustrated  in  their  Mrorks  and  lives  lbs 
candid  and  amiable  spirit  of  the  school  tu  which  they  bd- 
longcd. 

(Calamy's  AMdgtimf  uf  Mr.  Baxter's  History  km 
Uf9  md  TVaWt.  3na  edit.  1713.  A  second  volumo  contain* 
an  account  of  other  ministers  deprived  or  siloQcad  bjr  the 
Act  of  16G3.  In  1737  two  volumes  of  Comthimtiam  ware 
puh!i>hed.  Baxter's  OtOiMifi  Tkteingift  Buck'a  Tktol»- 
gioai  Dictionary.) 

BAY  (bahia,  Portuguese,  Spanish  ;  baia.  Italian  ;  bau, 
French ;  metritwen,  German^  is  a  portion  of  the  sea,  at 
such  a  form  that  it  is  wider  at  the  nut  nearest  the  opea 
sea,  and  narrower  the  fartlier  it  advaaoes  into  the  mu:i 
land.   Acconling  to  this  definition  the  term  ia  rightly  ap- 

Elied  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Chesapeak 
lay,  and  Botany  Bay;  but  aomettme*  it  is  used  vbere 
the  term  gulf  would  seem  to  be  more  appropriate.  7*hi> 
latter  term  pnMierly  implies  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  «uh. 
out  any  or  with  only  little  diminution  in  breadth.,  entm 
very  deeply  into  the  main  land,  as  the  Gulf  of  Bothois  or 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Smaller  portions  of  the  &ea  of  tbi> 
description  are  called,  in  Scotland,  firths,  and  in  Norway, 
where  they  are  very  uuiqerous,  fiordt,  in  Iceland  fiordiir*. 
According  to  this  definition  we  should  not  say  Baffin's  Ri}. 
but  Baffin's  Gulf.  To  iutroduoe  greater  lu-ecisioo  into  ge»> 
graphy.  it  would  still  be  neoessary  to  distinguish  both  Sajs 
and  gulfs  from  close  seas,  by  which  we  understand  extensive 
parts  of  the  sea,  enclosed  on  every  side  with  land,  itJ. 
united  with  the  ocean  only  by  straits  or  narrow  arms,  li..e 
the  Mmiitorranean  or  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea.  D--*. 
here,  too,  tho  common  practice  is  not  exact.  We  say  Hu : 
son's  Bay  when  we  should  use  tl)o  term  Hudson's  Sea,  and 
the  same  observstion  holds  good  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  as  well  desenres  the  name  of  sea  as- the  Canbbcu. 
Sea.  Sometimes  also  close  seas  have  received  tha  name  vtt 
<,'ulf's,  as  the  Persian  Gulf. 
BAY  SALT.  [See  Salt.! 
BAY  TREE.  [See  Laubus.] 

BAYAD££R  (said  to  bo  a  corruption  of  Baitadetra,  t 
Portuguese  word*  which  signifies  a  dancing  woman),  a 
name  given  to  the  regularly  bred  dancing  girls  in  India,  wL^ 
are  also  the  regular  prostitutes.  Certain  women  make  it 
tlicir  hu-;iness  tu  select  the  lumdsomest  girls  they  can  fini 
anionic  the  cliddriesn  of  tho  lu\v«>iii  cla»s  uf  people ;  an<l 
after  having  secured  their  beauty  from  the  ravages  of  the 
small-pox  by  inoculation,  carefully  instruct  them  in  dancin;:. 
singing,  and  the  acting  of  small  <-omc<lies,  with  the  little  sn< 
and  manners  which  form  the  accomplished  bayadeer.  T:ie 
system  of  training  commences  at  the  age  of  seven  or  ci^ht 
years,  and  continues  two  or  tliree  jeurs.  From  the  end  ^  f 
this  training  to  the  age  of  .>«eveiitecn  u  the  prolti&aional 
of  a  bayadcer.  Towanls  its  termination,  their  perM^nJ 
attractions  being  considered  on  the  wane^  thejf  find  it  expe- 
dient to  transfer  them  to  tho  more  contracted  sphere  «f 
the  temples.  Soma  are  devoted,  under  a  vow  of  the  fc- 
rents,  to  the  service  of  the  temples  from  their  birth.  Th^> 
are  brought  tip  in  the  usual  acconi]>lishmonts,  and  th? 
wages  of  their  exertions  and  their  infamy  enter  the  ire.i- 
sury  of  the  temple  with  which  they  are  e  Jiuuctcd. 

These  girl-;  are  pcnerully  introduced  to  any  party  tbot 
requires  their  utten  lance,  escorted  by  a  band  of  musidaai. 
A  native  ban4  consists  of  instnitoeots  resembling  guitars 
and  others  like  clarionets,  with  cymbals  and  kett1e>d^tuns 
Nvliich  altogether  pnrhire  a  vei  \  wild,  but  it  it  an  v.npleasin^', 
and  a  somewhat  ineSaneii'ily  haniiony.  Tlit*  uuiiieti  «lan<  .> 
and  Mtig  ;  and  when  one  is  desired  to  dance,  she  calls  for  the 
ornnmcute  of  her  feel,  which  consist  of  .silver  chains,  whicA 
she  flu  tens  on  her  ankles.  Then,  rising  from  the  ground, 
she  arranges  her  dress,  whkdi  generally  consists  of  about  a 
hundred  yards  of  light  muslin,  which  terminates  tn  innu- 
nmrablc  folds?  ;it  ah  ut  the  swell  of  the  Icj^ ;  and  ^  f  a  hbawl 
u  h:ch  covers  part  of  the  head,  comes  over  the  shoiil.lers.  anr' 
tall- in  ImMs  over  the?  p  tnct)at.  Tho  hair  is  seldom  orn^ 
mented,  but  is  parted  in  the  middle,  and  kept  close  down  by 
the  aid  of  the  eoeoa-nut,  whiah  improves  its  jet  and  gW 
but  communicates  an  unplcssaat  odour.  Btdimd  the  ear>  ' 
bondi  of  pearls  is  worn  lika  a  cluster  of  grapes,  an'!  :i  tw: 
is  suspended  from  one  of  the  nostrils.  ihroULrh  whu  h  u 
inserted.  ThoornnmontK.  however,  ;ire  sumetimi's  m^)rt■  a.nd 
sometimes  less  nuuieruus  and  costly  than  this 

The  dancing  consists  in  a  certain  methodical  lucking  ol 
the  r^ht  fcot,  which  emms  tha  afaaias  on  tha  snklea  tojiafdr 
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in  uiiiwn  witli  the  music  ;  tlx-  dnnror  now  advanrinKi  then 
reUoatinK;  sometimes  with  the  huad«  uptiuid  twi»tiii^  tiiem 
aU>ut ;  at  atben.  envelopiiii^  her  hara  emnpletely  m  the 
shawl.  The  movements  of  tin.  ijayadevr  arc  aomelimvs  so 
slow  in  this  purrorraanre,  thiu  mi  iiit*x(ieriet)ced  spectator 
niiL'lil  Mi[)pO!iO  her  about  to  f.ill  a-lic-p,  when,  in  mrre- 
>-pondfi)ce  with  a  change  in  iho  muaic,  t,lM  bttuuies  lull  of 
life,  aud  exhibits  u  r.ipi<l  and  exhaustiii;;  Huecesision  of  vio- 
lent action.  Sta«  takt»  up  ker  robe  and  folda  it  iatOTMiotu 
shapes,  dwQ  she  lets  it  go,  so  that  white  ah*  sfriss  foand 
lik**  atnp,  it  fiirms  n  cirrlc,  hearing  some  rcsemblancif  to  the 
tail  jf  a  |.i'aco<-k.  It  is  jHTici  tly  amazing  lor  whut  a  U  nuth  of ' 
tinir  [n-.iciHc  i-ii;ilil:-s  tlieni  to  niiiintain  this  circular  UKiiinn.  \ 
T\m  part  ol  the  pcrtoriaaiicu  t«  sometimes  dispensed  with. 
In  different  parts  of  the  country  the«e  daaoaa  vary  in  the 
propneUes  of  dresa  and  attitude.  In  some  paru  they  are 
hisaly  indeeent.  but  this  is  not  alway;*.  or  perhaps  gono- 
rHlly,  th**  eiL-.!-.    The  son[js  uf  tlic  liavmKurs,  howeviT, 
rutnmonly  c-xprcss,  in  mtv  w;u'iu  laugua^gts  the  i>eiUiin<jnls 
of  amorous  passion,  a>  aiMri'ssed  hy  the  female  to  her  li>\t'r. 
Such  son^s  tifTonl  a  htrikirif^  contrast  tothoMof  the  I'er- 
siaro,  fvhu,  ai  conling  to  Sir  William  Ousclegrt  'osnr  aiilibr 
their  females  to  make^  either  in  proM  or  verMb  uy  wlvaiMm 
or  deefaUTitions  of  love.* 

( D/'icnptioti,  ilfr  ,  of  the  People  of  India  hy  tlie  Abb^ 
UuIjou;  Morier's  !$ecvnd  Jourmy  i  Ueber'a  Narrative 
1  Journey,       Onidey  a  rninirf*  m  varimu  C(HuUru§  ^ 
the  Eait.\ 

HAVAMO.  in  Cuba.    [See  Salvador.  S-l 
BAYAN  KHARA  MOUNTAINS  is  the  Mongol  name 
>f  a  varjr  exteraive  run^  in  Eastern  Asia,  in  a  comer  of 
he  (;lobe  which  has  never  been  \  i>ile'l  liy  Europeans,  and 
vhieh,  therefore,  is  only  known  to  Us  by  the  accuuutsof  the 
Jhmcse  |{eoL'ra])hers.    Accordin({  to  them  a  vast  mounttitn- 
ktiot  is  situati'd  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  hi(;h  table-Iand 
»r  Eastern  Asia  to  the  west  of  the  lake  Khoo-khoo-nor, 
vetween  35°  and  38'  N.  lat.  and  about  96°  and  100"  E. 
oti)^.  This  mountain-knot,  called  Kulkun,  is  considered  as 
he  eai-tern  portion  of  the  Kuen  han  Mrjiinlau'a,  which 
niversn  the  niKh  table-lund  trum  west  tu  east  about  the 
iiirty-fourth   panillel.    From  this  mountain-knot  high 
anges  seem  to  proceed  towards  aU  the  points  of  the  com- 
•asa«  three  of  wnieh  extend  to  the  east  m  the  direction  of 
he  principal  chain.   Tlie  most  northern,  called  Khi-lian 
>hun,  separates  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Khoo-khoo-nor 
roni  ilic  i;rcut  dest-rl  <il  thu  (Jobi.    Tiie  luuldlo  chain,  find 
.4  it  seems  the  highest  of  the  three,  i:all«>d  Siue  bhan 
Snow  Mountains),  fills  up  with  its  numerous  high  and 
t«ep  summits  the  whole  region  between  the  lake  of  Kboo- 
;hoo-nor  and  the  great  river  Hoango.   Tlie  most  MVtheni 
f  the  three,  the  Baynn  Khara  Mountains,  first  runs  towards 
he  south,  and  the  waters  descending  from  its  eastern  de- 
livities  give  rise  to  the  river  Hoango.   Soon  aflent  urds  the 
ange  declines  towards  east-south-east  and  separates  in 
liis  diCMtion  the  upner  courses  uf  the  two  great  rivers 
loango  and  Yan-taa-kiang,  until  branahin^  off  in  nnne- 
ous  ramillealnms,  it  obliges  ttie  Yan-tae-faang'  to  take  a 
outhcrn  and  the  Iloantja  a  iinrth>  rn  roursc.    Tlius  these 
ivcrs,  which  to  the  west  of  t!nj  lOdth  mendiau  run  lurdly 
,ioro  th.m  fiity  miles  from  one  another,  attain  under  the 
03rd  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  which 
hey  keep  to  about  the  M'ith  meridian,  where  they  again 
pproaefa  one  another  wiUtin  about  four  degiwe*  or  about  2  r » 
nilea.  All  the  nanienwR  mountain  chains  whirii  occupy  t  he 
astern  parts  of  TiV.et,  and  tliat  portion  of  China  which  ex- 
ands  Ix'twei  n  lh«  Hoango  and  Yau-tMi-kiaiig  arc  connected 
.■ith  th«'  B.vyan  Khara  Moiinlains,  and  onRhlto  be  considered 
s  ramiQcuiiuud  ut  thii>  mass.    The  most  rcmarkablt'  is  that 
.-hicb,  including  the  basin  of  the  Hoango  on  the  south, 
livides  Sifan  firam  the  Chnien  pnvinee  Kan<an :  there  it 
t  called  by  the  Chinese  Mtn-than.  Its  etttem  prolonga- 
ion,  which  divides  the  province  Sut-shuan  from  those  of 
Can-HU  and  Shca-hi,  bears  th«  nttine  of  Pehns;  (Northern 
ange).  and,  IbrrainK  the  watershed  between  the  two  irreai 
ivers,  it  advances  into  the  great  plain  of  Northern  China, 
vhere  the  last  ofisets  terminate  at  a  distanea  olf  about  109 
nilea  from  the  Whsui;  Hay  or  Yellow  Sea.  . 

W«  know  nothing;  rrspi  cting  the  minorsi  riches  of  the 
layuti  Khara  Mountains  from  the  Chine^e  Kco^rapliers ; 
mi  we  are  infbrmed  that  those  rangw»  which  he  to  the  west 
>f  the  103rd  meridian  in  many  places  rise  above  the  line  of 
itemal  ano«»  and  that  even  gtaeiara  are  firequent  amoog 
hmm,  ThayaM^tMnMi^MdymMMaMeHiiarilMV 


severe  climate.   (Klaptolb'S  AmttHe  Mtgutm  WmI 
tcra's^lM.) 

BAYARD.  PIBRRB  DE  TBRRAIL.  known  by  the 

honourable  appolTatioii  of  the  '  Good  Kui^h!,  uitbout  fear 
and  without  repruw:U '  (/*•  bon  Chevalier,  ians  jwur  et  scau 
ri'pnfhe),  yntM  bom,  in  tlie  year  l  lT.j,  at  the  Chdtcau  de 
Bayuid  in  Dauphin^;.  His  family  were  for  generations  the 
feudal  lords  uf  the  territory  whence  tbaiy  look  their  name ; 
and  were  distinjplished  for  their  miUtary  pimresa  during  the 
Wits  of  the  EtiiRliBh  in  Fkanoe.  Almost  all  his  immMute 
ancestorri  died  on  the  field  of  hattli!:  liis  ijreat-great-grand- 
fatherfcll  at  Poicl:ers  ;  liis  ^reat-graiull'utlier  at  Cressy  ;  his 
grandfather  at  Muiitcliery ;  ar.d  bis  father  al-o  rweivwl 
many  wounds  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XI.  Wuh  a  viow  to 
being  educated  liir  the  profession  of  amis,  lie  was  plac«l, 
when  thirteen  j^ears  old.  in  the  household  «tfthe  Duke  of 
Savoy  as  page,  m  which  capacity  he  con^oedibr  five  y  ears, 
perfectniu  hiin&elf  in  the  \arious  accomplishments  then  (mii- 
sidered  e.-vential  to  the  cliaracter  of  a  true  knight,  llaya-id, 
when  uiily  eii;lileen  years  of  a-je,  earned  away  the  prize  in 
a  tournament  against  one  of  the  most  experieneed  knights 
in  France.  W  hen  he  had  eomplated  bia  ttghteenth  year  he 
ooteied  into  aetiul  aerviea. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1494,  Bay.ird  aceompsnied 
Charles  VIII.  in  his  expedition  a^'ainst  Naples,  and  <.'really 
diRtinuuished  himseli'  at  f  be  battle  uf  Foriiovo,  fuughl  on  the 
(ith  ef  .July  in  the  next  year.  He  had  two  horses  killed 
under  him  in  this  onu'a^'ement,  and  he  performed  numerous 
feata  of  that  ronianuu  valuur  whkh  iMVe  perpetuated  his 
Dane  a«  one  of  tlie  last  and  best  representatives  of  tlie  days 
of  chivalry.  Bayard  served  also  in  the  Italian  wars  of 
Louis  XII..  which  bei:nn  in  1-1 9'J.  On  one  ocrasmn  la-  kept 
a  bridge  over  the  GangUaiio  single-handed  against  2UU 
Spaniards,  long  enough  to  cnoMe  the  main-body  of  tiie 
Kroni-h  Xu  make  good  their  retreat. 

Hayurd  was  ako  present  at  the  famous  '  battle  of  the 
Spurs,'  fought  at  Guingetle  near  Terouenne  in  Picanly.  on 
the  16di  of  August.  1519.  Either  from  panic  or  mistaken 
orders,  the  French  L'taularmerie,  when  retreatini^  fnini  the 
English  force,  commanded  in  |)ersou  by  the  then  youthful 
Henry  V11I„  tied  before  the  English  cavalry  in  disgraceful 
confusion.  The  contest,  in  fact,  was  one  of  mere  speed  be- 
tween the  pursuers  and  Um  pursued,  and  hence  theliumonms 
epithet,  applied  by  the  vanquished  themselves,  of  the  '  battle 
of  the  Spurs.*  But  ibr  the  presence  of  mind  and  daring 
valour  of  Bayard,  the  whole  French  army  would  have 
shared  in  the  disgrace  of  the  gendarmerie.  He  retired 
with  fourteen  men-at-arms.  ofVen  turning  on  his  pursuers, 
till  he  teashed  a  plaoe  where  only  two  oonld  pan  in  front. 
'  We  halt  here/  said  he, '  the  enemy  vQl  be  an  hoar  gaining 
this  post  Qo  and  tell  thorn  so  at  the  camp.'  He  was 
obeyed,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  time  for  the  French  army 
lore-aSSeroble  itself,  but  was  himself  taken  prisoner.  Henry's 
reception  of  tlie  knight  waa  much  more  courteous  than  that 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  was  present,  being,  Urith 
hia  tioopt,  in  the  pay  of  the  English  king.  The  emperor 
taunted  him  with  the  venark  that  he  thottght  Bayard  vat 
one  who  never  tied.  '  Sire,  if  I  bad  fled  I  anonld  not  have 
been  here,*  was  the  prompt  answer. 

lin  ai'l  attf-nded  Francis  I.,  then  in  the  pride  of  youth, 
and  ambitious  oi  the  huunurs  of  chivalry,  in  the  war  under- 
taken to  recover  Milan  and  the  other  Italian  conquests  of 
his  predeoeaaor.  The  Moody  battle  of  Mari^rmini^  Sept.  13, 
1515,  ivhwh  lasted  two  days,  was  fought  with  a  11  etoe- 
ness  that  made  Triviilzio.  the  Frprrh  copiniander,  wlm  lad 
been  in  eiclileen  pitclunl  battles,  cxcliiun  that  '  all  other 
flights  compared  with  this  were  hut  dnidren's  sport;  tins  is 
the  war  ot  ^nnnts.'  Bayard  displayed  his  usual  rDiuantic 
daring  anil  prowess.  When  the  buttle  was  won,  Francis, 
who  had  fought  by  his  side,  and  who  had  vitneaaed  hia 
extrandinary  valour,  begged  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  at  hi?  hands  upon  tht^  fielf!. 

The  next  ^rreat  service  "  hich  Baynrd  rendered  his  country 
I  was  the  obstinate  and  succes^iul  defence  of  Mezieres,  on 
tho  Netherlands  froniier  of  France,  in  1522,  against  the 
Count  of  Na&bau,  ^^  ith  a  force  of  35,000  men,  aided  by  a 
strong  artillery.  The  garrison  consisted  of  only  1000  men, 
but  such  was  the  feme  of  Bayard,  that  many  of  the  young 
lUihilily  of  France  eonnidered  it  iljc  hi^'bcst  honour  to  be 
engaged  undei  him  in  the  defence  of  this  frontier  town. 

In  1624  Bayard  had  a  command  in  tho  force  which 
FoHMis  L  test  to  Italy  le  act  aguinat  the  army  of  the  £m- 
fmrnGMm^  dtHMMl  I9  (Im  eAWmladDttke  «f  BourboiL 
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Thf  mmmand-in-ehief  wa»  intrusted  to  Bonnivet,  whose 
only  qualification  was  personal  courage.  AAer  various 
ino%'enient!i  and  partial  succehse*,  Bonnivet  was  coropclltKl 
to  ahandon  his  strong  entrenchments  at  Biagrasso,  and 
move  nearer  to  the  Alps,  in  expectation  of  reinforcements 
from  Switserland.  He  was  pursued  by  the  imperial  forces, 
who  attBcked  his  rear  with  great  fury  just  as  he  had  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Besia.  Bonnivet,  while  displaying  much 
valour  in  rallj-ing  his  troops,  was  wounded  in  the  am  by  a 
ball  t'roin  an  aiquebuss.  He  sent  to  Bayard  immediately, 
telling  him  that  the  fate  of  the  army  was  in  his  hands. 
Bayanl.  who  bad  in  vain  througliout  tlic  campaifin  reraon- 
atnted  with  Boonivet  oo  the  course  lie  was  pursuing, 
raplied.  *  It  is  now  too  ble»1iutl  eommend  my  soul  to  my 
God;  my  life  bekon  to  my  eountry.'  He  then  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  men-at-arms,  and  kept  the  main- 
body  of  the  enemy  occupied  long  enough  to  enable  the 
rest  of  the  French  forces  to  make  pood  their  retreat.  While 
thus  engaged  he  received  a  mortal  wountl  from  a  ball,  and 
fell  from  hiabocse.  He  was  pressed  to  withdraw  from  the 
Hald,  Inii  hii  answer  was  that  he  hod  never  turned  his 
back  upon  an  enemy.  He  ordered  lunaelf  to  be  placed 
with  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  bn  fbeo  to  <be  «iiemy.  In 
this  situtitioii  he  W!is  found  hy  Bourbon,  who  expressed  his 
regret  at  becing  him  in  tliis  condition.  *  Pity  not  me,'  said 
the  dying  man,  '  I  die  as  a  man  of  honour  ouplit.  in  the 
dischargD  of  my  duly;  they,  indeed,  are  objects  of  pity 
who  fi^lit  n&iai'nst  their  ktfq{f  thott  country,  and  their 
oath.'  The  Marquia  of  Pttem,  oomniader  of  the  Spaoiab 
troops,  passin^j;  soon  after,  manifested  (we  quote  from 
Robertson  s  Charles  V.,hook  iii.)  his  admiration  of  Bayard's 
virtues,  as  well  as  his  wjrrow  for  his  fate,  with  the  gene- 
rosity of  a  pillant  enemy  ;  and,  finding  that  he  could  not  be 
removed  with  safely  from  that  spot,  ordered  a  tent  to  be 
pitched  there,  and  appointed  pMptr  persons  to  attend  him. 
He  died,  notwithatondins  their  cai*  as  his  anoestois  fat 
wveral  generations  bad  done,  on  Ihe  field  of  battle.  Pes- 
eara  ordered  his  Ixxly  to  be  embalme<l  and  sent  to  his  rela- 
tions ;  and  such  was  the  respect  paid  to  his  memory  that 
tl:<j  Diike  of  Savoy  commanded  it  to  be  received  with  royal 
honours  in  all  the  cities  of  his  dominions.  In  Dauphin^, 
Bayard's  Mtitw  eotmuy,  the  people  of  aU  ranks  oane  out 
in  a  solemn  praeaiinoo  to  moot  it, 

(See  Mfmairtt  du  dmaiUrdt  Bm/ardt  vidi  notes 
by  Tlicodore  Godofroy,  and  the  contemporary  histories;  also 
BranUtme  s  works,  and  the  Mhnoires  ae  Beliay.) 

BAYAZID  I.,  surnamed  lLDIRIM,or  '  the  Lu'htninp," 
in  allusion  to  the  rapidity  of  his  military  achievements,  was 
the  sou  of  the  sultan  of  the  Osmans,  Murad  I .  He  was 
bun  A.  Ueg.  748  (a.  d.  1347),  and  came  to  the  throne  in 
A.  Hef .  7M  (Ju  n.  1389),  after  his  &tber  had  been  killed 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Servians  near  Cossowa.  The 
Osman  dominion^;  at  this  epoch  extended  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Euphrates  ;  and  Bayazid  at  the  head  of  his  army  was 
almost  incessantly  moving  from  one  extremity  of  his  em- 
pire to  the  other,  to  reduce  his  Mohammedan  neighbours  to 
obedienoa^  or  to  add  to  his  possessions  by  conquests  ft-om 
tlM  GbrisliBn  powers  of  Europe.  Bnuw  and  Adrianople 
tverc  respectively  the  Asiatic  and  European  capitals  of  his 
dominions,  and  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  mosque  in  each 
of  tliem  IS  oiif  i  f  till!  earliest  acts  of  his  reign  that  wc  flml 
recorded.  Tbi.s  seemingly  pious  act  forms  a  strong  contrast 
with  his  behaviour  to  Yacub  his  only  brother,  whom  be  put 

death  almost  immediately  on  aseending  the  throne,  from 
no  other  moth*  than  an  apprebemimi  (ml ttm  example  of 
other  Eastern  princes  might  enoovnfa  hhii  torBhai*and 
dispute  Bayazid'*  right  to  tho  throne. 

The  coiiqui  -'^  i  I  tin'  O-nians  had,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eignth  cetUury  uf  iiic  Mohammedan  sera  (the  tourleeoth 
alter  Clinst),  ut  an  end  to  the  Seljukide  dominion  in 
western  Asia, a  don  its  ruins  several  small  dynasties  had 
sprung  up,  the  principal  of  wbieh  were  that  of  Sinope  and 
waaiemoni  on  the  northom  ooast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  those 
of  Aidin,  Zarukhan,  and  Kermiyan.  These  dynasties 
Bayazid  determined  to  destroy,  and  to  cmbo<ly  their  tcrn- 
lorif  s  in  his  empire.  Within  the  first  year  after  his  ascend- 
inu'  the  throne  he  hatl  conqueri'd  Zarukhan,  Aidin,  and  part 
of  the  northern  ooast  of  Anatoha:  nor  did  his  previous 
marriage  (tn  A.  n.  1381)  with  a  danghtW  «f  tho  prince  of 
KerroiTan  prsvcat  him  from  laadioir  an  oipaditwa  a^unst 
his  lhnier-in«law.  whom  he  took  prisoner  and  deprived  of 
nis  territory.  Bayaiid  had  to  cncoiiiiter  ^rrrjater  difTicnltiL's 
js  sub^ng  the  principality  of  Caraauua.   Timiutasli,  lus 


gener-il  ^ir^  conquered  part  of  the  ooantnr.wheQ  AM  <ddhi> 

the  Tiii^^u.w'f,  sovereign,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  and  took 
him  prisoner.  When  this  happened.  Bayazid  was  on  tht 
banks  of  the  Danube  engaged  in  a  war  vuUi  8t<-phan,  the 

grince  of  Moldavia,  who  had  been  instigated  by  Kcrturum 
•ayazid  (i.  e.  'Bayazid  the  Lame'),  a  Musulman  chief  on 
the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  invade  Wallachia  and  Bes 
sarabia.  On  receiving  the  news  of  Timurtasb'a  defHt> 
Bayaxld  hastened  from  Europe  into  Asia,  and  within  a  Tery 
short  time  subdued  i}ie  w  hole  of  Caramania,  besides  which 
he  now  added  to  his  empire  the  towns  of  Konia,  .'\k>hchr, 
Aksorai,  Larenda,  Siwas  (Sebaste),  Tokat,  and  Kai»3- 
riyah.  Soon  after  he  took  away  the  dominions  of  Kcctu- 
rum  Bayazid  on  the  Black  Sea ;'  and  when  Kosturura  died. 
Bayazid  allowed  his  son,  Isfinidiar»  to  retain  posscanon  ontj 
of  Sinope. 

The  year  1391  is  remarkable  also  for  the  capture  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, or  Alashehr  (i.  e.  '  Tlie  Varit^gated  City  ).  th* 
last  Grrek  town  in  Asia  Minor  that  continued  faithful  to  the 
Byzantine  empire.  Its  Greek  commander  made  a  ^i^oroo* 
resistance  to  tne  basieging  forces  of  Bayasid,  and  rgactad 
his  invitation  to  surrender  the  fortress:  while  the  EatMrar 
Joannes  and  his  son  Manuel,  then  the  oonfiBdemtes  or  the 
soltun,  were  actually  assisting  in  the  siege. 

In  1.193  Bayazid  undertook  another  expedition  into 
Europe,  in  which  he  took  possession  of  the  tow  ns  of  Soloniki 
and  Yenishehr  (Larissa),  and  for  the  flr>t  time  besieged 
Constantinople.  He  compelled  the  emperor  to  give  up  bu 
plan  of  adding  to  the  stvangdi  of  the  oapital  by  new  fixtift- 
eations,  and  toaasiirn  a sepantosubmb to  AeTVirkawidi a 
mosque  and  a  A<uiA>',  or  judge,  of  their  own.  Bavazid  at 
the  same  time  built  the  fort  of  Guze\|e,  or  Anatoli- hissar.uu 
the  ea-stem  side  of  the  BoqMnia,wudi  «ieui«d  tO  bim  As 
command  of  that  channel. 

In  1396  Bayazid  gained  an  hnportant  victory  near 
Nicopolis  on  the  Danube  over  an  armr  of  s  hundred  than* 
sand  Christians,  including  many  of  the  bnmst  knt^hts  <i< 
France  and  Germany,  who  \\m\  assemWeil  under  the  st,i:i 
dard  of  Sigismond,  the  kiugof  Hungar)-,  to  check  the  fa.nh.r 
progress  of  the  Mohammedan  power  in  Europe.  The  LTeat-  r 
part  of  the  Christian  forces  were  slain  or  driven  into  m<i 
Danube.  Sigismond  escaped  to  Constantinople.  Siitv 
thousMid  Turks  are  stated  to  have  fallen  in  the  s«m«  battle; 
and  when  Bayatid  besanie  awaiv  of  the  extent  of  his  ko, 
he  gave  orders  to  put  t  i  death  all  the  prison»»rs  with  die 
exception  of  twent\  li  ur  nobles,  who  were  subsetiuently  ran- 
somed. This  ^Ti  :.t  Mctory  was  soon  foHowi-d  by  further  con- 
quests in  Grewe.  The  Morea  was  taken,  and  in  139* 
(according  to  the  oriental  authorities  quoted  by  M.  vrni 
Hammer,  QmA.  dtt  Otman-BmekM,  L  253)  Athena  fdl 
into  die  power  of  the  Osmans. 

The  domininns  of  Bayazid  and  those  of  the  Tartar  roxi- 
qucror  Timur  now  touched  each  other  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  Erzerum  and  on  the  banks  of  the  i;uphrates  With 
doubtful  limits  between  the  two  empires,  which  had  never 
been  dellnod  by  treaty,  a  cause  for  war  between  two  jealous 
sovereigns  eouild  not  long  be  wanting.  Timur  had  taken 
posseanon  of  Siwaa  (the  antient  Sebaate),  on  <h*  Balys, 
then  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  flourishing  citie« 
of  Western  Asia,  and  had  treated  its  inhabitants  with  gmt 
rru(;![\ .  Bayazid  was  then  engaged  in  his  European  do- 
minions, whicli  prevented  him  trum  relenting  this  violation 
of  his  territory.  About  tho  same  time  two  Mu«ulman 
princes,  Ahmed  Jelair  and  Kara  Yuasuf,  whom  Timor  had 
deprived  of  their  possessions,  fled  ibr  protection  first  to 
Seifeddin  Barkuk,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  sub^e^)i;ently 
to  Bayazid,  who  received  them  with  kindness,  and  marmtl 
his  >  K,  Mii^t  (  hrlebi.to  a  sister  of  Ahmed  Jelair.  Titnur 
sent  two  embassies  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  sur- 
render of  the  princes  ;  but  Bayazid  refused  to  comply,  and, 
instigated  by  the  advice  of  the  princes,  took  pnnseeiiBW 
of  Ersinjan.  a  town  situated  on  the  Euphrates  within  the 
dominions  of  Timur.  Timur,  who  now  determined  to  com- 
mence an  open  war  against  Bayazid,  begun  the  campaign 
by  taking  Haleb,  Antukia,  and  other  Syrian  towns  that 
were  subject  to  the  Osmans.  He  was  at  Siwas  when  he 
received  information  of  the  approach  of  Bayazid  from  the 
west  The  two  soverdgns  at  the  head  of  their  armies 
met  in  the  plains  tiS  Angora,  the  capital  of  the  antient 
Galatin.  A  aecisive  battle  took  place  (according  to  M.  von 
Hammer's  calculations  on  the  !9th  of  Zulhaj,  A.  Heg. 
MJl,  i.  I'  tl!i'  .'iitli  i.if  J;ijy,  A.D.  I-ii'li.ii:  wliu-li  tl;.,;  0-v...:n* 

were  totally  dsleated,  and  Baysizid  became  a  pnstioer  in 
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the  hands  ot  Tiumr.  The  conquaror,  ftccordini;  to  his 
I',  r  [du  liii  graphftr,  Sherif-eddin,  received  Bkjraiid  with 
great  kindaess,  assigned  him  suitable  accommodations, 
and  continued  to  treat  him  with  distinction  till  be  died, 
A.  Hw.  8or>  ( A.0. 1403>.  D'H«rb^  OKMotMgut  OrienL, 
mrt  tSnour,  p.  87fi.  «dit  1776)  mA  H.  Ton  Hanniin-  m- 
prms  themselTes  satisfied  ^th  thin  aecount,  and  reject  the 
common  report  which  would  i-liarge  Timur  with  great  cruelty 
towards  his  prisoner.  But  Sir  William  Jones  (^^'orAi.  vol,  v, 
p.  547)  draw*  our  attention  to  a  passage  in  another  contem- 
poraiy  liiilorUn,  Ebn  Arabshah's  life  of  Timur,  which  had 
MM  cverlooked  by  IXHcfflielot.  aad  ia  wbieh  the  Arabian 
•uthor  expressly  aflnns '  tb*t  TImur  dU  incloae  hn  captive, 
Ilderim  Bayazid.  in  a  rrijTe  of  iron,  in  order  to  retaliate  the 
insult  ofiered  to  lliu  i't  i  ^^ims  by  a  soverei^  of  Lower  Asia, 
who  had  treaied  Shapor,  kin^;  of  Persia,  in  the  same  man- 
ner; that  he  intended  to  carry  him  in  this  confinement  into 
Taitmy.  but  that  llie  miserable  prince  died  in  Svria,  at  a 
|taiM  called  Alubehr.'  (See  Ahmedis  Anhoada,  Fita 
Timitri,  ed.  Manger,  iom,  ii,  pp.  225,  276,  fce.) 

We  will  not  Nenturc  to  decide  a  question  on  which  there 
i&  such  coiitlictiiig  evidence;  but  we  must  notice  a  cu nous 
passaf^e  of  Hu>bequiuB,  who  visited  Constantinople  as  ani- 
Msaador  from  the  Gmnaa  emperor  about  the  middle  of  the 
■ixleenth  eeatuiy*  as  it  mini  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
IL  Hammer.  The  nsMRi  is  to  tbe  feUowing  effect : 
tint  Beyaxid,  after  bis  defeat,  beeane  a  priioner  in  the 
hands  of  Tinuir,  who  treated  him  with  ijreat  cruelty ;  that 
his  wife,  who  was  also  made  a  prisoner,  was  grossly  insultiHl 
before  his  face  ;  and  that  from  this  time  tdl  the  u^^e  of  Su- 
leiman I.,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  1520  to  1566,  the  Osman 
SUHans  hare  never  married,  for  fear  that  the  reverses  of 
Ibtlnno  mi^bt  ex|KiM  tbent  to  similar  insulta.  {Aug.  Qidtnii 
SmbequU  Legemamt  TWvkw  Epiatola Prima,  pp.  26,  27, 
ed.  I-.vi.l  ir,GU,  Ifinio.) 

Bavuziii  was  succeeded  upon  the  throne  of  the  Osman 
empire  by  his  son  Mohumined  I.  (Joseph  von  Hammer, 
GeacAicAte  det  Otmanitchen  Reicht,  vol.  i.  p.  216.  &c. : 
Sherif  eddin's  I4fk  ^  Tktmr,  translated  Iqr  P.  Do  La 
Ciuix.) 

BAYAZID  II.,  tbe  ddest  son  of  tbe  Omiaii  sultan, 

Mohammed  II.,  was  born  a.d.  1447,  an<1  in  J  tSl  sueoeedcd 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  the  Osman  umpire,  which  he 
occupied  till  1512.  Bayazid  was  povcrnor  of  Am  .m  i  Ahen 
bis  lather  died  (3rd  of  May.  1481).  Upon  receiving  the 
Dows  of  his  demise  he  hastened  to  Constantinople,  but  bad 
to  establish  bis  claims  to  the  throne  by  a  eootest  with  his 
bamiber  Jem  called  Zirim  or  Ztsjrnnis,  by  Caomsin  and 
other  contemporary  European  writers,  .f  r<ni  ^^ras  defeated  in 
a  battle  at  Yeni«(hehr  near  Brussa.  ioiti  ui  June.  148),  and 
lied  to  EfH'pt,  when  l.c  v,M-  i  ii.iily  received  by  the  Sultan 
Kaitbai.  In  tbe  following  )  car  Jem  was  induced,  by  tbe  re- 
prasMitalioos  of  his  friends  in  Syria,  tovsntOMttpim  another 
cmnpsin  aninstbis  brother ;  but  he  ms  again  vnsueoessful. 
Mid  took  reraso  at  IChodea.  Hei«  IXAalnnsoa.  the  grand- 
master of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  received  him  with  marked 
attention,  but  afterwards  sent  him  to  France,  where  he  was 
kept  in  cloiie  confinement  till  1488.  Towards  the  end  of 
that  year  the  king  of  France,  Charles  VIIL,  surrendered 
him  into  the  hands  of  Pope  Alexander  VL»1ijr  whom  he  was 
poiMMieii(Feb.24,  1495). 

A  eonsideraUe  part  of  Bayasid's  reign  was  spent  in  war. 
When  Mohammed  H.died,  the  Osman  empire  was  en^;a^ed 
in  a  conHict  with  Venice.  Bayazid  found  it  necessary  in 
to  conclude  a  peace  which  secured  considerable  ad- 
vantages to  the  republic.  In  tbe  Ktme  year,  Keduk  Ahmed 
Pasha,  a  military  commander  to  whom  the  empire  owed 
many  im|»octant  vtclories,  «ras  murdered  by  Bayazid's  com- 
nnnd. 

In  1 485  Bayarid  declared  war  against  Kaitbai,  the  Mamluk 
sultan  of  Egypt.  KamgiM-Pasna,  the  commander  of  the 
Osman  army,  sutfi n  1  two  signal  defeats,  and  in  149 1  a 
peace  was  negotiated  u|Kin  terms  by  no  moans  advantageous 
or  creditable  to  the  Osman  arms.  In  the  same  year  the 
fortresses  of  Depedelen  and  Bayendna  in  Albania  were 
taken  bj  the  Osmans.  Bayaxid  was  himself  engaged  in  this 
•xpeditioi:,  and  near  Depedelen  bad  a  narrow  escape  from 
an  assassin  wlio  had  approached  him  in  the  disguise  of  a 
monk.  This  incident,  M.  \i)n  Ha^uun  i  bstTves,  i^avo  rise 
to  the  rule  ever  sinrt'  must  strictly  outerved  at  tbe  Osman 
court,  that  no  one  hearing  ntf  WtKgUl  18  admitted  iDtO  the 
|*«MOce  of  the  sultan. 

Tbnyovr  1490  is  iwBBckabla  in  Turkish  history  fbr  the 


first  treaty  concJudod  hotween  the  Osman  goveroment 
and  that  of  Poland ;  and  in  1495  we  find  recorded  the  fir«t 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  sultan  and  the  esar  of 
Moscow. 

_  In  1489  another  war  btoko  ovt  between  the  Osman  em- 
pire and  Vemee.  A  Venetian  fleet  was  deftated  in  a  battle 

near  the  island  of  Sapionza,  July  28,  14  99  ;  and  I-epanto 
(Naupactos).  Modon,  Coron,  and  Navarino,  were  best^ed 
and  taken  by  tlie  Osmans.  while  Iskandar  Pasha,  with  a 
land  army,  invaded  and  laid  waste  the  country  along  the 
river  Tagiiamento  in  the  north  of  Italy.  A  combined 
Venetian  and  Spaniih  llBOttookjwasessinp  of  ./Bgina  and 
Cephabnia,  and  captured  twenty  TinUsb  galleys.  By  the 
treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  Deccnil)er,  1502, 
the  Venetians  were  obliged  to  leave  the  island  of  Santa 
Maura  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Turks,  but  they  kept  possession 
of  Cephalonia,  and  obtained  the  privile^  of  appointing  a 
consul  at  Constantinople,  and  of  trsding  W  the  Black  Sea. 

Bayazid  was  induced  to  yieid  a  pence  upon  snoh  eonditiaas 
by  tbe  rapid  tito  of  Ae  Perawn  power  on  the  eastern  fltmtier 
of  his  dominions,  under  Shah  Ismail,  the  foijnder  of  the 
Safawi  (commonly  called  the  Sofi)  dynasty.  Shah  Ismail 
had  encroached  upon  the  Osman  territory  near  Tokat,  and 
when  forced  to  retreat  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  bad 
taken  possession  of  Merash.  About  tbe  same  time,  Korfcnd« 
Bayasid's  eldest  soa»  disgusted  at  tho  eontemptuoua  treat- 
ment whieh  he  experieneed  from  Alt  Pasha,  the  grand  Tisir, 
quitted  the  empire  and  went  to  Egypt.  Ahm-  1,  tliouph 
younger  than  Korkud,  had  b<'en  appointed  by  B.ivuzid  Ins 
successor  on  the  throne.  Selim,  a  younger  brother  of 
Ahmed,  dissatisfied  with  the  preference  thus  given  to  tbe 
latter,  revolted  against  his  father  (1511),  at  the  same  lime 
tliat  an  alarming  rebellioa,  headod  by  KuU  Sbah,  abo 
named  Sbeitan  Knli,  broke  out  in  Asia  Minor.  Kuli  Shidi 
Was  soon  obliged  to  retire,  and  his  adlicrents  l>cciune  dis- 
persed ;  hut  the  conflict  between  the  princvs,  Koikud,  SeHiii, 
and  .\hmetl,  continue<l,  till  at  last  Selim  prevailed.  Bay- 
azid was  obliged  to  resign  the  government  in  his  favour,  and 
Selim,  supported  by  the  Janissaries,  und  the  great  mass  of 
tbe  peoj^  of  Constantin(mle,aaeended  tbe  throne  April  25, 
1512.  Bayazid  quitted  ne capital, in  order  to  spend  ^re- 
mainder of  hi.s  life  in  peaceful  retirement  at  Di'initnl  a, 
birth-place  ;  but  he  died  on  his  journev  thither  at  A^  ;i,  iil:u- 
Ha.s.'.:i,  May  26,  1612. 

(Joseph  von  Hammer's  Geschichte  dei  Otmamschfn 
Reicht,  vol.  it  p.  250,  &c.) 

BAYAZID,  a  town  of  TurUsb  Aimenia,  aitoated  at  tbe 
base  of  Mount  Ararat,  in  S9*  1t4'  N.  lat..  44*90'  E.  long. ; 
50  miles  S.S.W.  from  Erivan,  and  about  180  miles  E.  of 
Erzerum.  It  is  governed  by  a  pasha  of  two  tails,  whose  autho- 
rity extends  over  a  surnmnding  district  of  considerable  extent, 
but  itn  limits  are  not  distinctly  defined.  Kiimeir  assigns  to 
the  place  a  population  of  30,000,  of  whom  the  great  ma- 
jori^  an  Turks;  but  Siooqueler  says  that  tbe  population  is 
estimated  at  3000,  the  greatest  proportion  of  whom  are 
Armenians  ;  and  French  writers  estimate  the  population  at 
10,000.  Whatever  hn  the  number,  the  majority  are,  un- 
doubtedly, Armenians;  an  l  iu:  i.vn  information  inclines  us 
to  consider  the  French  estimate  of  tbe  population  to  be 
nearest  tbe  mark. 

The  town  it  built  on  a  decUvi^.  the  lummit  of  which  ia 
said  by  the  hihabitanti  to  be  stnngiT  IbrtiBed;  but  they  do 
not  like  to  allow  the  fortifications  to  be  inspected.  The  city 
itself  IS  also  surrounded  by  walls  and  a  rampart.  Bayazid 
has  a  very  uninteresting  appeanmce.  The  houses  arc  small, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  inconveniently  built.  Were  it  nut 
for  the  pasha's  palace,  which  is  covered  with  white  plaster 
and  rises  high  above  the  rest  of  the  towu^  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  it  from  tbe  craggy  elevation  on  the  side 
of  which  it  is  built,  for  the  houses  are  eomposed  of  the  same 
material  as  the  rocks,  and  the  soil  affbros  not  an  inch  of 
verdure.  There  are  three  mosques,  two  Christian  churches, 
and  a  monastery  of  considerable  celebrity  in  Armenia.  Little 
business  is  carried  on  at  Bayazid.  The  inhabitants  have  no 
encouragnpasnt  to  attempt  manufactures,  because  Russian 
artidesoffamildl  hettsr  quality  than  they  can  make,  and 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  are  obtained  from  Erivao.  <8ee 
Kiiineir's  Qeographical  Memoir  qf  the  Pertian  Empire; 
Morier's  J<mmey  through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Atia 
Minor ;  StocqucTor's  Pilgrimaire  through  K/iuxistan  and 
Ferna.) 

BAYER,  JOHN,  was  born  at  the  town  of  Rbain 
(AAoMO  Jfonon;  it  ia  oalM  ilAans  by  Kistner, aad  tppeais 
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to  U'  Rain,  wliit  li  w  not  far  from  tht-  confluence  of  the  Liwh 
ami  lliu  Ditnube),  in  Bavaria,  in  1572.  He  foHowcd  tliu 
profcjtfuon  of  an  udrocuti-  i\t  Auaaburf.',  where  lie  tlieil  in 
1625,  baviug  Mv^d  a  bachelor  titt)  •liii-ee  yeani.  lie  was  an 
aitmilonMr,  and  a  diligent  inquirer  into  antiquity.  The 
pnoediag  iNurtieulan  on  (nr  were)  stated  in  hteepiuph,  in 
the  ohurcilt  of  8t  Dominie  at  Au^burg.  (8«e  Beniller. 
Coeium  sli  fhitum  Chi  istimittm,  Atit;.  Vint!.  1fi'27  :  or  Kti<t- 
ner,  Gftch.  dcr  Mnt/i.  vol.  n.  ji.  <.t-i.)  Or  Ins  lite  we  can 
find  no  account,  cx«  pt  in  the  )ivi!zrafih\e  Untverselle, 
wbioh  states  that  he  was  a  minister  ot  the  c;o(ipol,  whobe  seal 
got  bim  into  trouMo^  hut  who  wan  withal  so  good  an  astro- 
udinsr,  thtt  be  m*  •tmobled  by  the  Bmperar  Leopold  in 
16fl9.  With  whom  he  has  been  eon  founded  in  tbia  MnnRt 
mistake  we  canri>^  ti  "  but  ho  liimsflf.  in  the  yirerace  to  hi* 
chart!*,  jmtiftc*  luin^i-ll  lor  eniplnyini;  hi*  time  in  nialiio 
niatics,  he  btint:  a  hnvver.  There  was  .i  .luhn  B;iycr  vsho 
published  vuriuuA  works  between  IG6S  and  1667,  one  of 
which*  (kHim  vd  Atrimn  Naturm,  tn>K^t  MU- 
Uhied  astnnonrir.  Pirhape  this  one  wmj  ham  been  oon- 
founded  with  John  Beyer  of  Aufsburg. 

Tl:i)cr  hiis.  itnmort.ili/i'd  his  naiTu'.  as  I)el:inibre  remarks, 
at  u  xery  chcm)  rate.  Ho  published  ehails  oC  the  stars  in 
16<t.3,  in  which,  fur  tlie  first  tune,  he  di.stiniruishod  one  fntni 
another  by  affixing  letfersi.  When  Flaiutiteed  and  otherit 
adopted  this  piMliee.  which  has  since  become  untvexsiklt  the 
letters  of  Bayorwemlblloircd,«bich  bumode  hieuuqM  v^u- 
able ;  otherwiee  they  nte  not  to  good  u  tboae  of  Hevettne. 

The  first  edition  of  Raver's  map?  was  published  at  Aups- 
bu^I  in  September,  lCi):i.  with  the  folKiwinj^  titje  ■.  ,lohannis 
Baieri  Rluunani,  .l.C.  Unui'/r/flna. omnium  nntfin^morum 
COHtinena  schemata  novti  methods  deiineata,  eerett  lamtnii 
axprtt$a.  The  title  (riven  by  Lalande  (Btbliogr.  Attr.)  is 
iaeorreet.  He  had  obtained  the  coottellationt  insible  in  the 
northern  hemispbere  from  the  eatalofro*  of  Tyeiho  Btah^. 
and  those  about  the  mnth  pnip  fnim  Amprirns  Vespmius 
and  others.  (Kepler,  Tuf).  Ihui  lph.  cited  by  Kli-stnor.)  It 
is  not  kiiDwn  whether  lie  observed  himself,  but  Riecioli,  in 
the  words  *  suis  ri^hm  astronutnictii  aucta  et  emendata,' 
implies  that  he  did  ;  and  Bartschius  {Pkmitph.  in  Pref.  ad 
Ltct.)  afflrmt  (bat  Bayer  was  not  in  poieewion  of  the  more 
reoent  oheervations  of  lyelro  Brahi.  and  that  his  phuM  wen 
erroneous  in  consequence.  There  are  fifty-one  maps  by 
Buyer,  namely,  two  of  the  hemispheres,  one  of  nine  constel- 
lations about  the  south  pole,  and  forty-eight  of  smgle  ron- 
steUations.  The  Greek  letters  are  employed  to  denote  the 
stars,  and  where  theGkeek  alphabet  «IM%  the  Reman  email 
letters  are  used. 

The  following  Is  the  list  of  Bayer's  constetlations,  after 
eaeli  of  which  ii  placed  the  letter  with  which  the  reckoning 
ends;  so  that  by  looking  at  the  numbering  of  tho  two 
nIi»hnbols  annexed,  the  numU'r  of  stars  reckuned  by  him 
may  be  seen.  In  applying  thn  letters  he  keuws  to  have  ar- 
rani^etl  the  Stars  in  order  of  brilliancy:  thus  a  is  the  largest 
star  in  a  oonstollation.  that  is,  the  largest  in  the  opinion  of 
Knyer,  obssrring  with  the  naked  eye.  in  and  about  IMO. 
Bayer's  names  and  spellings  ace  ntained.  The  eonstalku 
tions  ate  all  in  Ptolemy. 

I.  a  8.  0  15,  o  22.  x  e  36.  ro  1.1.  t 

9.  *  16.  w  23.  ^  30.  f  37.  n  44.  u 

3.  y  10.  r  17.  p  t4.  •*  31.  f  38.  o  45.  w 

4.  <r  II.  \  18.  <r  25.  a  32.  h  ,19.  p  4C,.  x 

5.  «  li.  ft  19.  r  20.  b  33.  i  40.  q  47.  y 

6.  C  13-  *'  '^()-  f  27.  c  34.  k  41.  r  48.  I 

7.  n  14.  K  21.  ^  28.  d  35.  1  42.  s 

1.  Ur«B  Minor,  9  17.  Dclphinus,  c 

2.  Ursa  Major,  h  IB.  Equus  Minor,  f 

3.  Draco,  i  1 9.  Pegasus,  ^ 

4.  Cephcus,  p  20.  Andrometia.o 

5.  Bootet,  k  SI.  Triangulnra,f 

6.  Corona,  tr  «t.  Aries,  r 

7.  Heicules,!  23.  Taurus,  u 

8.  Lyra,  v  24.  Gemini,  s 

9.  Cygnus,  u  25.  Cancer,  a 
10.  Cattiepea,  a  26.  Leo,  p 

11    Perseus,  0  27.  I  'irgOtH 

12.  Aurig»,+  S8.  Libra.* 

13.  Serpentariwh  r  S9.  Seorpio,  e 

14.  Serpens,  e  30.  Sagittarius,  h 
Id.  Sagitta,  0  31.  Capricornus.  c 
16.  Aquil  I,    1  ,  32.  Aquarius,  i 

^j|«iisou«.J  "  33.  Pisoes,  1 


34.  Ciitus,  0/ 

35.  Orion,  p 

36.  Eridanus,  d 

37.  Lepus,  V 

38.  Canis  MajcHi  • 

39.  Canis  Minor, « 

40.  Navis,  s 

41.  Centimrus,  q 

42.  Crater,  X 

43.  Corvus,  if 

44.  Hydra,  b 

45.  Lupus,  V 

46.  Are, « 

47.  Cetmia  iiMijdioaaKi» » 
4$.  PiseisNetius^fi 


49.  /Pavo 

Ti>ucaB 
(Jrus 

Pbienix 
Dorado 
Piscis  volaoe 
Hydras 

Chanielotm 
Apis 

Apis  Indica 
Triangulum  Austraie 
Indus 

50.  Syntipsis  CesU  Snpetioris 
Bores 

^1*  Synopsis  Cceli  InAiioris 

Austro 

In  TXl.''inbre'8  list  {Hist.de  l/Ut.  Mod  ).  \n  I'anis  Maj  ir. 
for  X  o  icud  a  — o.  The  title  ol  ihe  lai^l  map  is  ]>retume4 
by  us,  as  the  only  copy  of  the  firsi  ediliuii  we  kixjw  uf  doaa 
not  contain  it.  and  the  suooeedina  editions  have  no  letter* 
pte«.  The  eonstelhtions  in  Itdies  are  those  of  whidi  a 
front  view  is  prt-sented,  of  whirh  He  shall  presentlv  ^fH-ak. 

In  this  first  edition,  the  letter-press  la  ou  Ihf  back  ul  the 
plate.s.  It  contains,  iti  addition  to  whol  has  been  noticed, 
tho  various  names  of  the  conslellations  and  single  stars, 
together  with  the  plabeto  wHh  vbleb  thsy  were  supposed  to 
have  astrological  affinitiss. 

In  order  to  testate,  as  he  supposed,  the  sphere  of  Ptoleny, 
Bayer  bos  inverted  many  of  ihe  roiisi<  llatiuri>i.  and  raade 
them  turn  their  backs ;  and  thii>  he  has  (I  nie  upon  an  r-rhptie 
and  equator  so  duiposed  as  to  place  the  sjjeci  u  t  tnsnif 
The  state  of  the  (question  is  th)«  ;  it  iit  pretty  clear  either 
that  Ptolemy  imagined  himself  on  the  outside'  of  the  globe, 
looking  on  the  backs  of  the  oonstellatioas,  or  in  the  inside, 
looking  on  the  fronts ;  for  neitiaer  of  the  twn  remaining  )>up< 
positions  will  place  those  stars  on  the  rif^ht  or  left  amif.fiic., 
which  Ptolemy  phiees  thtre.  The  iihernaiive  mijiht  be 
easily  settled  l)y  icmarking  whether  tiie  st.irs  in  ti:e  I-hI? 
are  placed  in  tliu  IVoiit  or  back  ;  but,  untortunutely,  Ptolemy 
generally  refers  them  to  some  part  of  the  dress  or  arms 
whieh  has  both  back  and  front,  such  as  the  belt  of  Orion ; 
hut  in  the  few  instances  which  are  tests,  Pldemy  always 
names  the  back,  the  only  exception  we  know  of  being  a  star 
in  Virgo,  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  front  face  drfxWwjro*'), 
which  may  In?  rcettnuled  with  the  rest  by  supposinir  the 
back  of  a  hgure  with  the  face  turned  sideways.  Therc-fai«, 
to  represent  Ptolemy  completely,  an  outside  of  a  sphere,  or 
part  of  a  sphere,  must  be  drawn ;  and  en  an  inside  spbere 
there  is  only  the  choice  of  changing  left  into  right,  and  ear* 
mrt&^  by  drawing  backs,  or  backs  into  fronts,  and  vice  v>ersa, 
by  drawing  fronts.  Bayer  has  chosen  the  first,  with  tbi* 
exceptions  noted  in  italics  in  tlie  prtH  e<liii^'  list,  lor  which  he 
has  been  blamed  by  Bchickard,  Bart&cti,  IK'\ehiM,  Klatn- 
stoed,  and  others:  but,  singularly  enough,  he  has  not  car- 
ried his  own  system  through ;  for  Andromeda,  of  which  be 
has  represented  the  face,  is  precisely  one  of  thoeS  sijpis  in 
which  a  crucial  word  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  who  places  one 
star  between  the  shoulders  {iy  jura^ivtfi).  Flomstced 
cuts  the  knot  by  assurinfj  lis  that  riirov'  «nd  ^tra^ptroc. 
which  vulvar  scholars  iiuugiite  to  mean  'the  bark,'  and 
'  the  part  of  the  luu  k  lietwcen  tho  shoulders,*  sumetimea 
mean  'the  front'  and  'the  chest*'  in  proof  of  which  he' 
brings  his  own  conviction,  that  Homer  and  otbets  mnst  in 
iionie  pbccs  have  adopted  time  senses.  Montucia,  with 
■"cnt  probabihty,  conjocturus  that  Bayer  intended  to  draw  a 
'  '  ex  si)here,  but  overW)ked,  or  was  iL'tmrant  of,  the 
prupvr  uiuihod  of  inverting  thu  lij^ure^  on  the  copper. 

Circumstances  which  we  shall  have  to  mention  in  Flaw 
<iTF.K[)  make  it  worth  while  to  give  the  preceding  detail* 
The  rest  of  the  history  of  Bayer's  work  is  as  follows: — Ir 
t6S7>Jalius  Schiller  published  at  Augsburg  \ua  Cofhtn 
Stellattm  Chn$ikmvm,  &c.  toaali  operU  J.  Baieri.  &c. 
Uranonirtn'iirn  n't^am  priore  uccuratiorem  tucuplftr- 
remque  tujijirditantin.  This  was  an  atlcnipt  Ui  chaui4«  iht 
names  of  the  conslelhitioos  into  others  derived  from  the 
Scriptures;  as,  for  instance,  calling  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
aodiae  after  the  apostles.  &c.  Tha  northern  coosleUstionB 
wcvs  tshcn  ftom  ths  New  Tsstamsat  and  the  southern  from 
the  Old.  SehWer^s  aoeount  is  as  Ibllows :  that  Bayer,  having 
laid  down  the  positions  i)f  the  star*,  left  all  the  re^t'to  Schiller, 
but  died  before  the  whol«>  (and  Ursa  Minor  in  particular) 
was  couiplctcfi.  and  without  havinjj;  time  to  fiinsii  some  os- 
troaamicaliVo^un«n«;  that  the  new  UiaoooMtiy  of  Bayer 
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iiflered  from  th«  old  in  the  -n  amber  and  positions  of  th« 
stars,  vhieh  ho  had  altered,  as  well  firm  many  ni^ihts'  ob- 

>«T\ation8  of  his  own  (whother  of  positi  i  -  ir  of  magnitudes 
IS  nut  stated),  as  from  various  bookn  which  he  had  found ; 
xnd  that,  for  this  reason,  he  (Bayer)  was  anxious  that  the 
»ld  Uranometry  should  never  be  republished.  These  maps 
alio  TOpreaentod  the  epnTex  side  of  tiie  sphere,  that  men 
miirlit  sec  the  fronts  of  these  Christian  constellations,  it  being 
juil^red  indecorous  that  the  apostles  should  turn  their  baelu. 
Xhtis  wi-  see  th:it  Bayer  ci^minitted  a  mistake  again,  as  far 
as  Ptolemy  s  sphere  i!>  cuticertied.  He  should  have  drawn 
the  inside  or  concave  of  the  sphere,  in  turning  the  fronts 
towards  the  spectator.  Thia  work  of  Sehiller'a  ia  alio  men- 
lioned  by  Onsendi  a«  fUlowa;  'Oaatttm  OhtHttanvn  a 
J.  Bayero  affertiim,  ct  a  Julio  Rchillcro  confcrtnrn  '  (Oasa. 
/  V/.  Peir.  in  ar.ri.  \C,1'<.)  It  is  reinarkuble  thai.  !a  liiis  edi- 
tion, Rnyir  li.is  ubaiuloned  his  letters  and  taken  numbers, 
either  of  his  own  or  from  Ptolemy.  The  plates  are  remark- 
ably well  executed  for  the  period,  and  the  grouping  of  the 
ooQstellatioaa  is  strikingly  beautiAil,  bat  the  stars  are  almost 
lost  in  the  shnding. 

Schiller  states,  that  a  surreptitious  edition  of  Rayer  waa 
offered  for  sale  at  Frankfort  Fair  in  autumn,  1G24  ;  which, 
by  means  of  the  words  novd  methoiio  dflin^ata,  was  made 
to  pass  for  the  expected  edition  of  1627,  that  is  Schiller's 
own ;  but  it  was  struck  from  the  same  plates  as  that  of 
1603,  and  tberefoie  probably  coold  not  be  diattngnialiied 
ftrnn      nibiequent  editions. 

The  sei  niirl  editiiin  of  the  Vranmnetn'a  fplafos  only,  ami 
without  ii-Uer-prtoSi)  was  printed  nt  Ulm  in  1648,  and  the 
third  (plates  only)  at  Ulm  in  1066.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
letter-press  of  the  first  edition,  with  ndditions,  had  been 
pcintea  nndir  the  fbUowinif  clumsy  title  :  Erplieatio  Cha- 
ntrterum  imeis  Urammetriat  Jmaginum  Tabulit  intmlp- 
lorum  tuldila.  First  edition,  Strasburg,  1 62-t  ;  second,  Ulm, 
1610;  third,  AuRshurg.  If  Vl  :  fourth,  Ulm,  1697. 

BAYER,GOTTLIKB  (THEOPHILUS)  SIEGFRIED, 
grandson  of  John  Bayer  the  astronomer,  was  born  at 
K(rnigsl>crg  in  1694.  He  applied  zealously  to  the  study 
of  the  Oriental  languages  under  the  tuition  of  Abraham 
Wolf,  and  of  some  learned  Rabbis  :  he  also  took  a  peculiar 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language.  After  tra- 
velling in  various  parts  of  Germany  for  his  improvement, 
he  returned  In  Ku;nigsberg  in  1717,  when  he  was  apE)oinlecl 
librarian  to  the  University.  In  1726  he  was  called  to 
Petersbui^  to  fill  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, and  was  there  much  noticed  by  the  -minister.  Count 
Ostermann,  and  hy  the  Bishop  of  Novogorod.  Hi-*  health 
Uocame  much  unpaired  hy  intense  study,  and  he  died  in 
I'd'Tuar)-,  1 7JS.  He  wruto  numerous  W(irks,  H<ime  of 
which  are  printed  scponUclv ;  others  are  inserterl  in  tlie 
Memoirt  of  the  Aeammifqf  Peterthurg  and  in  il  ■  A:  in 
Mruditorum  ;  and  some  were  left  at  his  death  in  MS.  Of 
those  that  have  lieen  published  separately  the  principal  are  ■ 
1.  ^Tuxeum  Sinivnn,  2  vols.  Svo,  Petersburg,  1730.  The 
greater  part  of  the  fu  st  volume  i.s  occupied  by  an  interesting 
preface,  in  which  the  aiulior  recapitulates  the  labours  of 
those  who  preceded  hiui  m  tlie  ikdil  uf  Chinese  literature  : 
this  is  lUlowed  by  a  general  Chinese  grammar;  and  by  a 
wenamu  of  the  popular  Chinese  dialect  of  the  province  of 
Chin  Cbeu,  which,  he  says,  dillbn  but  little  flrom  the  lan- 
guage of  the  learned  or  mandarin>^.  Thh  is  followed  b^'  a 
letter  from  some  missiunnries  nt  Tranijuebar  concemmg 
the  Tainul  lan>;uai;c.  Tlie  si^cond  volume  contiins  a  Chi- 
nese Lexicon,  evtracts  from  several  Chinese  works,  a  com- 
mentary on  ihu  Si  io  ul  iun,  or  Origines  SiniciB,  a  treatise 
on  Chinese  chronology ;  and  another  pn  the  weighta  and 
measures  of  the  Chinese.  The  pl*tn  of  the  Chinese  cha- 
racters in  tlli^  Wiirk  are  said  (ftiographie  Unirrrfftf)  to 
lie  badly  e.\i  i  ulcd.  2.  Dr  Iforix  .*?im'm  ei  Cyclo  Uumrio 
Cij"tmrnfationr\',  4to.  Petersburg,  17.i  ).  3.  Historia  Os 
rh'icm  et  Eitfs^nrux  ex  numts  tlltixtrata,  AXn.  17M,  Bhg. 
Univ.  This  work,  which  he  dedicated  to  Joseph  Simonius 
Asaemani.  is  much  ettcemed.  4.  Hutoria  Regm  Qrmeonm 
Jiaetrimi.  ^79fi.  [See  Bactria.^  y  De Ifamn^g Romairit 

jJi  (liTo  Pru\y!''')  i'])filit.  fl.  Ih-  J-yapM'  Finira  li!i>-r  sin- 
gulari^,  in  whu  h  he  examine*  and  confutes  the  Chinese 
at'Cuunt  of  a  total  eclipse,  which  a  .leMiit  asserted  to  have 
(H-curred  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  death.  (See  Weidler, 
n.  171.)  Of  his  scattere<l  dissertations,  some  an  on  the 
Mongol,  Tangutian,  and  Bcabmanic  lutguages:  one  is 
de  Blementit  Ctdnmeint;  avoibor  on  some  books  in  an 
unknown  tarognaga,  (bnnl  nan  lha  baaka  ef  tlw  Oaapiaii 


Sea;  one  is  a  translation  ftam  ConAicius ;  nnd  another 
D*  Itucriptionibut  ludaeorum  GHreecit  et  LuUuu,  &.r.  ]!« 
wrote  also  Hutoria  Congrek-atntnis  Cardinahum  de  Pro- 
pa^anda  /tde.  <ito.,  1721.  uiviu|j  an  account  of  that  cele- 
brated institution,  in  which,  however,  ho  displayed  some- 
what of  a  prfyudiced  spirit  and  tectarian  intoieranee.  He 
himself  afleiwards.  writing  to  Laerose,  sakt  that  he  was  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  liLs  work,  and  that  he  interi'lerl  to 
make  more  uccurata  researches  on  the  huhjeet.  lli»  Opus- 
fi'j':,  li  tiL  t  of  several  l(jpic8  of  eruilition.  \\ er(!  pub- 
lished by  Klotz,  Svo.,  UuUe,  1770,  with  a  biography  of 
Bayer.  Tl»re  is  also  a  life  of  Baver  in  the  Bioliotheqm 
OsraumifiM^  voL  L.  finm  whieh  (;iiauibni6  has  taken  hia 
aeeonnt  of  that  wtiler  in  the  iVomwaai  metiotmaiTt  Hif 

tiyri'-jTi''. 

BAVEUX,  a  town  lu  tan  dejwrtmcnt  of  Calvados,  in 
Fmnce.  17  miles  W.  by  N.  uf  Caen,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
parunent.  aud  151  miles  m  the  finme  direction  from  Fans, 
4'J°  1 7>  N.  lat..  o<>44'  W.  lon».  It  is  on  the  litfle  river  Aura, 
and  only  about  ft  cr  6  miles  from  Uw  coast. 

In  the  eartie«t  timee  thia  plaee  was  a  ehiefseat  of  the 
Druids.  After  1^  iman  conqueat,  if  not  before,  it  appc'ars 
to  have  borne  tiie  iiamo  of  Artetrenus,  atul  hubie(]uently  that 
of  Baiocass<-s  (from  the  ]>tiople  wliose  capital  it  was),  and 
by  contraction.  Baiooio,  and  Baiueas.  From  these  latter 
forms,  Bay eux,  iU  modem  name,  has  sprung.  Roman  relics, 
vaaaa,  aiatnea,  and  medala,  have  be«n  dog  up  in  cwaiderable 
nurehere.  Under  the  klngi  of  Fkanoe,  <if  the  Memvingian 
an  1  Cirlivitu/ian  races,  the  town  was  of  consiilerable  import- 
ance, uui  It  imd  a  mint,  Rayeux  was  destroyed  by  the 
Normans,  and  rebuilt  and  peopled  by  them.  The  dukes  of 
Normandy  regarded  it  us  the  t^econd  place  in  their  duchy, 
and  had  a  palace  here.  It  was  bovi  ever  pillaged  and  burned 
by  Henry  I.  of  England,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  It 
audisred  severely  in  the  invasions  of  Franco  by  Edward  III. 
andHenry  V.,  as  well  asin  the  religious  wars  ot  theMxteenth 
century.  The  hii»bopric  was  erected  in  the  fourth  century,  as 
it  is  believed ;  and  the  hishope  claimed,  on  account  of  the  an* 
tiquity  of  the  see,  superiority  over  the  other  bishops  of  the 
ecde«aatie«l  province  of  Neuairia«  or  Nonnandy :  but  the 
popes,  to  whom,  in  1581,  the  queatioo  was  referred,  did  not 
allow  their  superiority ;  without  however,  so  lar  as  appears, 
disputing  the  fact  (the  early  ofigin  of  the  aeo>  on  wbioh 
the  <  tuim  was  grounded. 

The  town  is  old,  and  ill  built,  with  the  exception  of  one 
good  street  The  hoaeea  are  chietly  of  wood  aud  plaster,  but 
aonn  are  of  stone.  The  antient  c»uiedral  is  tiw  oldest  place 
of  worship  in  Normandy.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with 
P')iiUe<l  arches  and  two  spire-crowned  lowers  of  ure(iuiil 
hei^'bl  nt  tlie  western  end,  and  a  central  tower,  wlncli  isint'e- 
nur  to  the  two  western  towers  in  height.  These  towers  are  of 
inferior  architecture.  '  The  end  spires,'  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  *  are 
rather  lofty  than  elegant;  in  truth  they  are,  in  raspeet  to 
form  and  ornament,  aboot  a*  aorry  performances  aa  can  be 
seen.'  There  aro  five  porches  at  the  western  end,  the  central 
one  rather  laree,  the  two  on  oaoli  side  comparatively  sniuU. 
'i'licy  were  formerly  covered  with  sculptured  li^ures,  but  the 
Calvinists  in  the  sixleenlh  century,  and  the  Revolutionists 
in  the  eighteenth,  have  much  niuulated  and  dufaced  them. 
The  interior  of  the  eathedtal  is  plaiin  wild,  and  rather  bar* 
efomament.  Dr.  Diiearcl.  who  visited  it  in  \7ii,  aaya  that  it 
was  not  adorned  with  any  statues  or  other  ornaments,  and 
timt  the  puniires  aiul  painted  glass  were  very  iiuliQerent. 
The  walls  and  (  hapels  of  the  choir  were  once  covered  with 
largo  fresco  paintings,  now  nearly  oblitemtod.  In  each  side 
of  the  nave  are  richly-orna^munted  arches,  springing  from 
massive  single  pillara.  The  choir  ia  ndher  fine,  and  the 
flying  btittressea  of  the  eKteriorofthenave  are  admirable. 
The  lead  was  stripped  from  part  of  tho  ro-jf  during  the 
revolution  for  the  purpose  of  making  bullets,  and  tlie  buiM- 
ing  in  consequence  exhibits  indications  of  decay.  There 
is  n  crypt  or  subterraneous  chapel,  the  walls  of  which  aro 
covered  with  paintings,  some  probably  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  aome  atUl  older.  The  estreine  length  of  the 
interior  Is  i^bout  SIS  Bnglbh  Ibet  hy  ai  feet  high,  and  about 
lO.')  feel  wide.  The  transepts  are  about  120  f<  et  long,  by  3.'> 
fei't  wide.  The  cathedral,  after  Ih;ui(i \\\  iee  or  ihrice  rebudt 
by  the  Normans,  was  erected  in  it*  jiresi  nt  form  (except 
one  of  the  western  towers,  and  some  other  parts  e>idently  uf 
later  origin)  by  PhUip  de  Harcourt,  who  held  the  see  in  tho 
middle  of  the  ttveUtti  OMitttiy :  btit  ttaaama  doubtful  whathw 
some  partdoaaiMllMknrtollw  eniliar  adifloe  erected  bv 
WahflpOdObbratlMrarWffiinitlieCaii^Mmr.  Thechapis^ 
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fibniry  consists  of  5406  volumes,  the  remains  of  a  much 
larger  collection,  wUdl»  having  been  kept  shut  up  in  the 
dwpler-bouse  for  ten  years  daiiiw  the  nvolution,  wm  m  a 
great  degree  spoiled  by  fbe  wet.  iRtidt  pmatntod  to  fbem 

after  the  roof  of  the  chapter-house  had  been  stripped  of  its 
lead.  There  are  now  four  churches  ;  before  the  revolution, 
there  were  in  Bayeux  and  its  suburbs  fourteen,  or,  acc  rd 
ing  to  otiwrs,  eighteen  parish  diurehes,  two  priories,  three 
eoDvmli  flir  nan.  tad  fbur  fbr  vonn :  tlw  nihopgrie  wu 
Twy  ncihi 

The  ehief  avtidm  of  tnAa  «t  Bayeux  are  eloth,  linen, 

scrj,'e,  hosiery,  and  other  vroven  fahncs.  grain,  hemp,  cider, 
luui  ospccialiy  hutter  and  lace ;  tlio  best  butter  is  made 
(hiring  winter  and  sprint;,  put  up  into  small  p<Jts.  and  car- 
ried in  large  panniers  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country, 
and  even  to  Paris.  It  is  shipped  also  in  large  quantities  to 
the  French  colonies.  About  time  thoittuid  temaies  are 
mnstantly  employed  in  th«  man ufietc tore  of  Iim.  Hats, 
stout  muslins,  and  especially  porcelain,  are  also  manufac- 
tured here.  The  population,  in  1832,  was  9954  for  the 
town,  or  1  0,3(J3  for  the  whole  coinnume. 

Bayeux  possesses  a  coilige  or  high  school,  of  considerable 
nplttktlcin;  there  is  a  tribunal  de  commereei  «  building 
IbnMily  oeciipied  hj  the  LM»rist«  »  a  aeauaaty  Ibr  the 
dergy.itiMnriued  asabemdt.  Bayeiizitfheeaiinal  of  an 
rirrondisseracnt  contain infj  390  square  miles,  or  249,600 
acres;  the  population,  in  1832,  was  80,414.  There  are  se- 
TCral  papcr-mills  in  the  arrundissement. 

Bayeux  was,  acoordinsr  to  some,  the  native  place  of  Alain 
Chartier,  one  of  the  old  Fnoch  poMs,«llo  tivM  cady  in  tbe 
fifteenth  csentury. 

The  country  of  Beaain,  of  which  Bayeux  was  the  capital, 
was  a  subdivision  of  Normandy.  It  is  productive  in  apples, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  make  a  great  quantity  of  cider, 
partly  fur  home  consumption,  partly  to  he  sent  to  Rouen 
and  I'aris.  Towards  tbe  sea  there  i>i  sume  rich  pasture 
land ;  but  the  district  generally  is  not  fertile.  Slate  is  quar- 
ried in  several  places ;  poultry  and  game,  especially  quails 
and  red-legged  partridges,  are  plentiful ;  and  butter  forms 
a  considerable  article  of  trade,  as  already  noticed.  Fish  is 
also  abundant,  and  the  shad,  tbe  sole,  and  the  oysters  of 
the  river  Vire,  are  in  good  repute.  The  forest  of  Cerisy,  the 
largest  in  the  territory,  shelters  the  wild  boar,  and  nume- 
ous  foxes.  Tlic  churches  of  tb«  dnttidaie  NUnrkaUe  Ibr 
their  handsome  steeples. 

BAYEUX  TAPESTRY,  a  web  or  roll  of  linen  cloth  or 
eanvam,  pteaimd  at  Bayeux  in  NomaQdy.  vpon  vhieh  a 
eonlinwHifl  lepwaentatfan  of  the  eventa  eonnected  with  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Enpland  hy  the  Normans  h 
worked  in  w<x)llen  thread  of  different  colours,  in  the  form  of 
a  sampler.  It  is  twenty  inches  wide,  and  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet  long ;  and  is  divided  into  seventy- two  com- 
partments, each  bMring  a  iupefioiptioa  in  Lvtin  which  indi- 
oatet  ita  anigect,  or  Ae  penan  ar  penons  represented.  It  it 
edged  on  its  npper.aa  wdl  aaila  lower  part,  by  a  banfar  ve- 
presenting  chieNy  quadrupeda»hilda.aphinxaib  miMtaniB, 
and  other  similar  subjects. 

Attention  was  first  directed  to  this  ^in^ular  monument  by 
m.  Lancelot,  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  nf  In- 
acriptiona  and  Belles  Lettreb,  in  172  i,  in  coniaquence  of  his 
discovering  an  iUtuninated  drawing  from  «  portiiBn  of  it, 
among  the  mannseripni  in  the  Kbrary  of  M.  Vbneault,  who 
had  bc^-n  Intcndant  of  Normandy.  At  the  time  of  flndiufr 
»t  lie  did  not  know  what  it  actually  represente<l  ;  whether 
the  original  wa.s  a  sculpture  round  the  choir  of  a  church, 
upon  a  tomb,  or  on  a  fhexe ;  whether  it  was  a  painting  ui 
fresco,  or  on  glass ;  or,  lastly,  whether  it  might  not  be  a 
tapestry.  He  aaw  tliat  it  was  hiBtorieal,  and  that  it  reUted  to 
Williant  Duke  of  Normandy  and  the  conquest  of  England ; 
and  he  wrote  to  Caen  respecting;  it,  but  got  no  infjrmation. 

P^re  Montfaucon,  upon  reading  Lanoelot  i)  memoir,  saw- 
tlie  value  ui  this  curious  representation,  and  left  no  stone 
unturned  till  he  had  discovered  the  original.  He  wrote 
to  Caen  and  Bayeux.  and  sent  a  copy  of  the  drawing  for 
inspection,  when,  at  last,  the  canons  of  Bayeux  raoogniied 
It  aa  a  portion  of  the  tapestry  in  their  possession,  whieh 
tradition  said  had  been  worked  by,  or  under  the  super- 
intendence of,  Matilda,  the  Conqueror's  queen,  which  hhe 
hud  herself  given  to  the  catheilral,  of  which  Odo,  the  Con- 
queror's h;ilf-brother,  was  bishop,  and  which  they,  liie  canous 
of  Bayeu.x,  were  accustomed  to  exhibit  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  in  the  nave  of  their  church,  at  a  particular  season 
ofthaycar.       Laaoalot»  in  n  aaoaad  menwiiv aaya  it  waa 


at  that  time  traditionally  called  la  Toilette  tU  Due  GuU' 
laume.  Montihueon  aent  an  able  artist;  ef  the  naao*  of  An- 


toine  Benoik  tooiqnr  it;  and  at  the  opening  afthn  aaeond 
volume  of  fab  Mcmmtum  dt  h  MomutM*  Fhatfoim.  pnh> 

lished  in  1730,  engraved  the  whole  in  a  reduced  form,  ac- 
companied with  a  commentary  upon  the  Latin  inscriptions, 
^lij  li.  throughout,  explain  the  intention  of  the  fl^Ofeaia* 
presented  in  tbe  di&rent  compartmentj>. 

M.  Lasoelot,  upon  tbe  publication  of  the  tapestry  by  Hont> 
Auioon,  aantn  aaoond  BMnimr  to  the  Academy  of  inaetip- 
tions  and  Bdiaa  Lattieafashas  been  just  mentioned),  which 
was  read  in  1730,  and  published  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  their  transactions,  in  which  he  slates  that 
the  earliest  mention  of  t}j.>  Ui]H'stry  amonj^  the  archives  of 
the  cathedral  is  in  an  inventory  of  jewek  and  ornaments 
belonging  to  the  church,  taken  in  1476,  where  it  is  called 
'  une  tente  tida  longue  et  etroite  de  tdle  i  htoderie  d« 
)  mages  et  eaerpteanix  iWsans  representalion  dn  conqa 
d'.Vnyleterre.laquelle  est  tendue  environ  la  nsf  do  IT 
le  jour  et  par  le^  octaves  des  reliques.' 

Dr.  Ducarcl  is  the  next  who  frives  us  an  account  of  this 
tapestry,  in  tbe  appendix  to  bii>  Atiglo-Norman  AntimHiet 
(folio.  London,  1767),  where  he  htis  printed  an  rlaWiltu 
description  of  it,  which  had  been  drawn  up  soma  yean 
belhrs,  during  a  rettdenoe  in  Normandy,  by  Smart  Le- 
thieullier,  Esq.,  an  able  English  antiquary.  Ducarel  tells  us 
that  when  he  was  in  Normandy  it  was  annually  hui^^'  up  <.i 
St.  John  s  day,  and  went  exactly  round  the  navi-  cf  tl:.; 
church,  where  it  continued  eight  days.  At  ail  other  Ume^ 
it  was  carefully  kept  locked  up  in  a  strong  wainaeot  prasi  in 
a  chapel  on  the  south  side  uf  the  oathedraL 

From  this  time  till  the  autumn  of  1803,  it  received  hat 
little  further  notice,  when  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul  of 
France,  contemplating  the  immediate  invasion  of  England, 
ordered  it  to  be  brought  from  Bayeux  to  \]<r  N  iiiDnal  Mu- 
seum at  Paris,  where  it  was  deposited  during  some  mouths 
for  public  inspection.  Tbe  First  Consul  himself  went  to  »ee 
it,  and  affected  to  be  strtick  with  that  particular  part  which 
represcnu  Harold  OA  hia  tbnme  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a  meteor  which  presagcii  his 
defeat:  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  inference  that  the 
iiietijur  which  had  then  been  lately  seen  in  the  sMivith  uf 
France  was  the  presage  of  a  similar  event.  {UentUfmai,  t 
MafToinne,  1830,  vol.  ixiii.,  pi.  ii.  p.  1  l.JfJ.)  The  exhibition 
was  popular:  so  much  su,  that  a  small  dramatic  piece  was 

£t  up  at  the  Theatre  du  Vaudeville,  entitled  La  Tapisserie 
ta  reine  Matkilde,  in  whidi  Matilda,  who  bad  retired  to 
her  uncle  Roger  during  the  contest,  was  represented  passing 
her  time  with  her  women  in  embroidering  the  eX|iU)it>  of 
her  husband,  never  leaving  their  work,  except  to  put  up 
f  prayers  for  his  success.  (MiUin, 3/a^<J.;t n  t.ncyrloj.^(ijique. 
1S03,  turn.  iv.  p.  541.)  After  having  been  exhibited  m 
Paris,  and  in  one  or  two  large  towns,  tbe  tapestry  wa&  re- 
tvmed  ID  Bayanx.  and  Jodgad  with  the  munieipaU^.  Mr. 
Dawson  TNtmer,  in  his  Iter  In  Normandv,  written  in  1B18, 
says,  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  Bayeux  riad  then  recently 
applied  to  the  government  for  the  tapestry  to  be  restore  to 
thuir  cathedral,  but  without  effeeL  {.Tour  in  Nonum^, 
8vo.  Lx>nd.  1820,  vol.  ii.  p.  242.) 

It  was  most  fortunaladittthjaeurions  monumeiUeacnBcd 
dastmotion  dnring  the  Ravolution.  Ita  ainmnder  at  that 
time  wea  domairiM  ftr  the  nwpoaa  of  coming  the  guns- 
a  ])riest,  however,  suoaaaded  in  coneeallng  and  praserving  it 
from  destruction. 

The  new  dcj^Tt '  of  [jiiblicity  given  to  the  tapestry  by  its 
ex|x)»ure  in  the  French  capiul,  again  made  it  a  subject  <rf 
discussion ;  and  tbe  Abbe  de  la  Rue,  professor  of  hisioij  in 
the  Academy  of  Caen,  endeavoured,  in  a  memoir,  aftcrvasds 
translated  hy  Fhnwis  Doun.  Esq.  and  printed  in  the  s^ven- 
teenth  Volume  of  the  .-frcA'/'o/oeid  of  the  S'icirf\  if  Anti- 
quaries, to  shuw  that  a  mistake  had  been  coiiuuiUed  In 
tradition  in  the  seltction  of  the  Matilda,  and  that  its  origin 
ought  not  to  have  been  ascribed  to  Matilda  the  Conqueror's 
queen,  but  to  Matilda  th»  anpiwai  the  daniihtar  of  Un^ 
Ueniy  I. 

Tbe  next  memoir  on  this  eurious  snhjeetis  eomprised  in  a 

short  letter  from  Mr.  Hudson  Giirney,  printed  in  the 
eighteenth  volume  of  the  Archeeolui^ia,  who  saw  the  tape>^Ty 
ut  Bayei.x  [i  l  ^iU,  where  it  then  went  by  the  appdl.-vtion  jf 
the  Twlr  <k  St.  Jfnti.  w  hich  is  explained  by  whatUucarel  has 
said,  that  it  was  fonucily  exhibited  upon  St.  Jolm'adinT. 
Lancelot,  MontfiMiowo,  Ducurel,  and  De  la  Ru«^  npponr  all 
to  have  cwaidomd  the  tapestry  as  amonnmant  af  tbe  Cbn- 
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nie«t  of  England,  intended  to  have  beon  continued  to 
t)uke  William  s  roronatiOtt,  hnt  from  some  cause  or  other 
left  unSnulMd.  Mr.  Qurat^  eoDtideied  it  to  be  an  apolo- 
getiekl  Mttoiy  of  the  el«iDS  of  WaUam  to  tiie  crown  of 

Eiiiiland,  and  of  the  breach  of  faith  and  fall  of  Harold ;  and 
that,  as  it  stands,  it  contain*  a  perfect  and  finished  action. 

In  the  mean  linie.  tu.  S  cicty  of  Antiquaries  in  181C 
despatched  an  excellent  and  accurate  artist,  Mr.  Charles 
S  tot  hard,  to  Bayeux,  who  in  that  and  the  succeeding  year 
brought  haOM  aiMrfbet  IhMindle  of  the  tapestry ;  the  draw- 
ing* of  vUrfi  Imvo  Inw  finoe  engraved,  coloured  like  tho 
original,  and  publishes  >»  tho  liaBHl  WtalM  «f  tilO  KriMte 
Mtmmnmta,  plate  i.  to  xvii. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  portion  of  Mr.  Stothard's  draw- 
ings gaveriie  to  some  Observations  from  Mr.  Amyot,  in  re- 
ftltamn  of  an  historical  fact  whieh  the  tapestry  had  been 
nippoaed  to  estabUah:  namoly,  that  of  Handd's  mission  to 
Noraandy  by  the  Confeaeor  lo  offer  the  iMeewion  to  Wil- 
ham.  {Arckeeol.  vol.  xix.  p.  88.)  These  were  followed  by 
C.  Stothard's  own  observations  while  at  Bayeux,  pointing  out 
such  circumstances  as  presented  themselves  to  his  notice 
during  the  minute  inveMigation  to  which  the  tapestry  was 
necessarily  subjected  (Ibid.  vol.  xix.  p.  184),  and  again  fol- 
lowed by  A  De/ence  qf  the  early  antiqmttf  of  the  Tapestry, 
by  Mr.  Amyot  llbid.  p.  198),  in  which  the  objections  raiseid 
by  the  Abb^  de  la  Rue  against  the  tradition  whieh  made 
the  tapestry  co-eval  with  the  events  it  oelebratei>,  are  oom- 

(letely  invalidated.  The  last  account  of  this  tapestry  is  in 
Irs.  Stothard's  Letters  from  Normandy,  4to.  Lotid.  1820, 
let.  xi.  pp.  121-134  ;  cx»>pt  a  brief  notice  of  it  in  Dibdin's 
Bibkog^nphical  Tour,  8vo.  Lend.  1821,  vol.  i.  pp.  375-391. 

The  wont  begins  with  the  figure  of  a  king  seated  upon 
his  throne,  who  » addressing  one  of  two  persons  standing  by 
his  side:  the  inscription  is  simply  'kdwaru  bkx.'  It  ap- 
p<'.irs  to  he  Harold  taking  leave.  We  next  see  Harold  pro- 
ceeUiUfj;  to  Boseh  ini  attended  hy  several  followers  ;  he  carries 
n.  hawk  upon  his  fist,  at  that  time  the  dirjtinguishinR  mark  of 
nobility ;  his  dogs  are  running  before  him  :  '  isi  hasou) 

OVX  ANCLORVM  ST  ITI  XILITES  KQVITANT  AD  BOIKAM/ 

A  church  is  then  rB|inM«tad,  ill  front  of  whieh  we  tiro  men 
who  appear  about  to  enter:  ebofo  is  the  word  'scclssia.* 

This  church  is  Bosohamin  Sussex.  The  party  next  npi .  ir 
I'easlini;  at  a  table  in  a  house,  previous  to  their  embarkation. 
Suroe  persons  are  descending  the  steps  from  the  apartment 
where  tbeybave  been  dining;  others  are  embarking  in  four 
veieeli.  HttoU  enters  first*  •HU  bearing  the  hawk  and 
carrying  »  dog  under  hit  «mi.  Theee  hit-Mentioned 
lt£rures  arc  wiffing  tbroagh  <he  weier.nekedi  fioBi  A*  waist 
downwards:  'Hic  HAROto  mark  mavioatit  rt  vklis 

V  KNTO  I'LRNIS  TENIT  IN  TKRRAM  WIOONIS  COMITIS.'  The 

i.isiof  the  four  vessels  next  appears  anchoring  in  France-, 
Harold  sUuiding  at  the  prow:  his  name '  harold' above. 
Three  figures  are  then  represented  upon  land;  one  of  them 
i»  Handd  in  the  act  of  being  eeiaed  by  order  of  Guy  Earl  of 
PonlSiieii.  who  Is  on  honebadt,  ftHowed  by  his  people :  '  hic 

APPRKHKNDIT  WIDO  HAKOLDVM  KT  DVXIT  KV\f  AD  BKLRKM 

KT  iBi  KVM  TKNVIT.'  H arold  and  Guy  are  next  seen 
mounted  upon  their  horses,  and  attended  both  by  Saxon  and 
Norman  soldiers.  The  Saxous  are  distingaisbed  by  wear- 
ing  mnstechioe ;  the  Normans  hem  none,  uanld  and  Oujr 
nppeer  in  eonvenetion,  *  ▼«  nASOU»  it  wido  vAn*Bo- 
I,  ANT  :*  when  meseengen  arrive  ham.  Wllliiin  Dnhe  of  Nor- 
mandy  to  the  Earl  of  Ponthieu  'vbi  nvntii  w  ilihlmi  dv- 
cis  VRVERV.NT  AD  vTWOHTM.'  Between  the  Earl  of  Ponthieu 
who  is  seated,  and  his  (luards  who  receive  the  mes.sengcrs, 
a  tree  divides  the  sulyect,  as  other  tre^  in  like  manner, 
divide  all  the  pihtt^  emot*  throughout  the  w  rk.  A 
dwa.r(  with  the  name  of  *TrBoi.i>*  idwve,  holds  the  horses 
of  Dahe  WiHuun's  messengers,  messengers  are 

-.I'jnin  r -presented  on  horseback,  bearing  shields  ;* NVNTii 
wiLi^  i  Mi  Next  is  a  Saxoa  mesiwnger  mustached,  kneel- 
ing to  WiiiiaiLi  ILL-,  ducal  seat:  *  hic  vknm-  nvncivs  ad 
wiLCKLuvu  uvcKX.  6uy  is  seen  immediately  after,  con- 
duoting  Harold  to  the  duke:  *  hic  wido  aodvxit  harol- 
DTM  AO  wiLoiLMTMiioniAinHmvii  DTcmif.'  William 
meeia  them,  and  retnnis  with  Hanfld  to hii  palaoe;  *ric 

DUX  WILOKLM  CTM  HAROLOO  VKNIT  AO  PALATIUM  SVTH.' 

We  have  then  a  female  figure  within  the  door  of  a  church, 
and  a  priest,  and  beneath  them  the  words  '  vnvs  clxricvs 
KT  -SLFO'TTA.'  Mr.  Douce  says  evidently  Adeliza,  Wil- 
liam's daughter,  who  was  affianced  to  Harold.  The  next 
event  ia  William's  warfare  irith  Cooan  Earl  of  Bietagne, 
■a  whieh  it  ii  ^aMtt  HartM  iMisMdand  nndattd 


tial  service  to  the  Norman  party:  *hic  willkm  dvx  mt 

RXBnCITTS  SIVS  ▼KNBRV>rr  AO  MOMTSM  MtCHArRLrS.'  8l£- 

diers,  moonted  mi  horseback,  aniva  at  Mooot  St  Mifthaitl 
and  pasathe  river  Owno:  'it  HicTRAireiRBTirmvinmooe- 

NONls  KT  VXNRHVNT  AD  DDL.*  Harold  is  dcpiptcd  among 
them,  assisting  some  persons  who  had  fallen  into  the  quick- 
sail  is  wlule  passinf^  the  river  •' HIC  harold  dvx  tramk 
BAT  KOS  DB  A&KNA.  We  have  then  the  wtmis  *BT  CONAN 
rvo  A  TBRTiT.'  Conan  is  seen  escaping  from  Dol  and  descend- 
ing the  walls  by  a  rope.  Troopa  an  flying  and  appioadi 
Romei:  'ftkowN.*  The  Norman  aotdien  are  next  em- 
ployed in  attacking  Dinant:  'hic  militks  willklhi 
Dvcis  pvqnant  contra  DmANTBs.'  Conau  delivers  up 
to  them  the  keys  of  ti  <  ti «  .  n,  which  they  succ^ved  in  taking : 
'  ST  CVNAN  CLAVEs  poKHKxiT.  After  this  event  William 
rewards  the  services  of  Harold  by  giving  him  a  suit  of  ar- 
moor:  'hicwillklm  dkdit  haboum  akma.'  Wilham 
and  his  party  then  arrive  at  Bayeux;  *  hic  wiukiuc  tbnit 
BAOlAa.*  It  is  said  that  William,  in  order  to  secure  to  him- 
self the  succession  of  the  Saxon  throne,  without  having 
H  u  fi  r  I  competitor,  caused  him  to  take  a  solemn  vow 
Uiat  he  would  never  attempt  the  possBssion  of  the  English 
crown :  this  vow  he  obliged  Harold  (then  within  his  power) 
to  make  upon  a  covered  altar,  beneath  which  WiUiua  had 
placed  the  most  sacred  and  precious  relics.  No  sooner  had 
Harold  awom  the  oath,  than  the  Norman  duke  uncovered 
the  altar,  and  showing  him  by  what  sacred  things  he  had 
vowed,  enforced  upon  his  miv/.l  the  blasphemy  he  would 
be  guilty  of,  if  he  ever  attempted  the  violation  of  his  oath. 
Harold  is  representee!  inking  the  oath,  while  standing 
between  two  ooveied  altars:  'vsi  babolo  8acbambiitvm 
FKCiT  wiuBtMO  vra*  HamM  next  embarka  ftr  Bnt^land : 

*  HIC  BABOLD  DVX  BXTBBSVS  KST  AO  ANOUCAM  TBBBAK 

KT  YXNiT  AD  BDWABovaiiutOBH and  is  UBinediately  after 
represented  as  i«lalmg  tfao  ewnto  of  hia  Journey  to  the 

Saxon  king. 

The  next  subject  is  the  death  and  funeral  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.    The  fUneral  proeaasion  comes  first :  'hic 

VOnrATTB  CORPTS  BAOWABDI  BBWa  AD  ZCCLBSIAM  PETRI 

APOSTOU.'  The  king  jadMnnvniantad  in  his  bed.  giving 
hit  last  direetions  to  Ae  ofions  of  his  court:  his  wife 

Flitha  svroping  by  his  side:  'hic  kadwarpv;  r:-x 
AJ.LUQviT  i-iDELK«."  Beneath  he  is  represented  dead  and 
laid  out:  '  kt  hic  ukfvnctvs  est.'  The  next  subject  is 
the  crown  oSered  to  Harold  by  the  people:  'hic  dkds- 
RTJVT  HAROLDO  COROivAM  RBOis.'  Harold  then  appears 
upon  hia  thronob  Btigand,  Aiehbishop  oC  Canierbniyt  at 
Ms  side:  *mc  maimiT  rabold  wmx  awolobth.  sn- 
OANT  '.RCHiKpiscOPVs."  The  subject  that  followa  is  the 
appeaiaiice  of  a  comet,  at  which  the  people  are  gazing  : 
'  isTi  MiRANT  STKLLAM.'  HaroM  i>  t  rn  hclow  it,  listening 
to  a  person  who  has  approached  bun :  bis  name  above, 
'HAROLD.'  Boato  are  represented  in  the  border  beneath. 
The  next  suhjeat  which  the  tueitiy  NMeients  is  a  ship, 
bringing  to  wIRiam  the  nem  or  HatoM's  having  assmned 

the  English  crown  :  *nic  JJAVIS  A'sr.i]r\  vi  Nrr  iff  teR- 
RAM  wiLLHUMi  DVCIS."  William  aiiil  h.^  hall  Urulher,  Odo 
bi&hop  of  Bayeux  (distin^'uishable  by  the  tonsure),  appear 
oonsultinc  together  and  giving  orders  that  ships  should  be 
Unit  ftr  ue  pnrpooed  invasion  of  EogUnd : '  mc  wiiutK 
dtx  iTsaiT  KAVKs  KoincABS.'  Accordingly  aavartl  per- 
sons are  next  represented  as  employod  in  eattmg  down 
trees:  carpenters  are  constnirtin^r  vessels,  and  oth'-r^  draw 
them  into  the  sea  :  ' Hic  trahv.-^t  n avks  ad  mark.  Ihe 
embarkation  of  the  Normans  furniK  the  succecdintr  subject; 
they  carry  with  them  on  board  the  ships  wine,  arms,  and 
provisions:  'tan  KWTAnt  aruah  ad  matbs  xt  TRAHTirv 
CAiatVM  cvM  TiBO  XT  ABKis.'  William  going  to  hia  own 
vessel  is  next  repreeenttd ;  *  mc  wiLtxtM  vyx  m  vagimi 
NAViGio."  Numerous  ships  are  then  seen  passing  the  sea, 
loaaed  with  tnwps  and  horses,  and  William  arnves  in 
Pevensey  l::i>  (his  own  vessel  kiiown  b\  the  figure  of  a  boy 
holding  a  pennon  at  the  stera ;  it  bears  a  lantern  at  the 
mast) :  '  marb  transivit  bt  vxnit  ao  PKvxNBSiB.*  TIm 
tnxMpa  and  hocsea  next  b^ow  diaembaridng:  they  pi»> 
eead  to  Haatmgi,  where  thagr  aeiie  prevfiiona;  *Htc 

BXBVNT  CABALLI  DB  NAYIBVB  bt  hic  UtLITXS  FBSTI- 
I>rAVKRV!<rT  HASTINOA  VT  CIBTlt  RAPKHKNTYR.'     A  flgUfO 

o;i  ll■Jr^^■back,  bearing  a  pennon  ut  the  eml  of  l.  s  1  i.t-e. 
iri  hero  diittinguished  by  tlio  words  '  hic  bst  vv\dahu. 
The  Normans  are  now  busied  in  cooking  meata  and  regal- 
ing thenuelves:  'bio  ooqvitvb  cabo  xt  hic  minis- 
tbavbbvut  MiMuni.  hi«  ncntTiit  nuuiviric.*  Tim 
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Bokliefs  ilino  upon  thnir  shiL-lds,  Odo  seated  at  a  table, 
viih  William  uii  lus  ri^lii  liund,  bestows  his  benediction 
on  the  viands:  '£T  hic  sPitcoprs  CiBVii  st  potvm 
bbnedicit/  WiUtin.  nidi  Odo  and  Robert  Bwl  of 
MofUigiMi  MB  Mated  undar  a  oanopy' :  '  odo  Briicorvs. 
wiiuilt.  KOVBKBTva.'  A  fifQiv  carrying  a  pennon  tb«n  ap- 
pears ^riving  orders  tliat  the  army  should  encamp  at  Hastings: 

*  I8TH    IVSSIT  vr    FOnERBTYR  CASTKLI.VM  AT  HESTENOA. 

Tlic camp  fDriniiiR :  'ckastk*.'  William  app^-urs  dirrotini^ 
the  building  of  a  cai^tle.  The  news  is  then  brought  to 
WiUiam  tliat  Harold  is  advancing;  to  oppose  the  Nomiuia; 
William  tm  a  niaadaaat:  'hio  nvhtia.tvm  bst  wilui> 
wo  DB  HAHOftObT  Two  NonMUu  setting  ftm  to  a  hooM; 
a  woman  and  child  escaping  from  it:  'hicoomvs  inckn- 
nirvK."  The  soldiers  of  William  leave  Haatinps  to  mtei 
Harolii  in  the  field ;  and  the  duke  now.  for  the  first  time 
sinca  his  arrival,  appears  in  armour :  the  maroh  of  the  hotm- 

BMD:  'HICMILITIS  KXIBRVNTDK  HBBTBNOA  >  T  VH^fKRVNT 
MM  VBBUm  OOHTBA  HABOLOVM  BROBH.'    Odo  is  repie- 

ientad  baaring  a  maoe,  Init  pivoadad  by  William  on  horse- 
book  with  a  club,  who  interrogates  Vitalis,  an  individual  of 
his  army,  also  on  horseback,  whether  he  has  seen  Harold's 

force        A  lI  LKLM  nVX  IWTBBROGAT   VITAU   81   riDl  ski 

BXERCiTYH  iiiiiM)i,ul.'  Uarold  aUa  receives  information 
relative  to  William's  force:  '  istb  nvntiat  haroldw  or 
BxasoiTT  wiLLBLiii  DTCM.'  William  then  addieaiaa  bis 
aold{8n»«lu»»apMiaadioganwaidlodwbatlla:  mowii.- 

ULM  DVX  A^LO(|nTTB  IVIB  MILITIBTB  VT  PBBPAKARRNT 
SB  ▼IRtLITRR  BT  HAPtBNTBB  AD  PBBtmc  CONTRA  ANQLO- 

BVM  bxbrcitvu.'  The  Normans  approach,  mostly  on 
honebaok.  but  intermixed  with  archers  on  foot.  The 
battle  now  ensues,  in  which  the  Saxons  are  rhiatty  on  foot, 
their  shields  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Namana  by 
being  usually  r^und  with  »  boss  in  the  oanim.  Lawtna 
and  uyrtb,  the  brothers  of  Uarold,  are  slain :  *  bic  cboidb- 

nvm  LBWIWB  IT  OYRTH  PRATRK8  HAKOLD1  BBOIS.*  The 

obstinacy  of  the  contest  is  next  reprcsenleil :  'hic  ckcidk- 

KVNT   MMVL  BT  FRANCI   I\    PKHI.IO.'     Odo  HOW 

repreieiitecl  charging  full  speed  and  stnkniLf  at  a  horseman 
« iih  u  dub  or  mace  *  '  hic  odo  bfiscovvs  bacvlvii  tb- 
NBNs  coNfOWAt  FVBMM.*  TUb  fvolnUy  means  that 
Odo  liad  lo  aiMMNiraga  <ho  MNipa,  upm  a  n|RKt  that  Wil- 
liam was  alaia.  The  battte  oontinuM:  *bio  bit  willblm 
DVX.'  The  duke  appears  showing  himself  and  niviiiu 
orders:  'hic  kranci  pvo^tant  kt  okcidkrv.vt  qvi  ekant 
evil  HAROIiOn.'  The  death  of  Hamld.  the  t-taiiiiurd  earned 
before  whom  appi.'ars  tu  be  a  dragon.  Wc  have  then  the  dis- 
comfiture and  (light  of  the  Saxons.  Here  the  topeab^  ends 
vilhflgunaef  peraooaiBtraating  in  great  haste  ;  not  com - 
fdete  in  ita  ornamental irark,  but.  in  all  probability,  complete 
in  its  history. 

This  extraordinary  piece  of  needle-work,  for  such  it  is. 
though  called  tajicstr}'.  is  now  preserved  in  the  hotel  of  the 
preiecture  at  Bayeux,  coiled  round  a  maclnne,  hko  that 
which  lets  down  the  bockalattf  •  well,  and  is  exhibited  by 
being  drawn  out  at  leianfa  avar  a  table.  The  platea  of 
it,  puUisb^  by  the  Society  of  AntiqnarwB,  in  toe  fourth 
volume  of  the  Kietusta  Mmumenta,  will  enable  any  one  to 
form  a  very  apeurate  notion  of  iis  uetual  appearance. 
Plates  i.  to  XVI.  represent  the  whole,  onc-t"iurtli  size  of  the 
original.  The  xviith  plate  k\\v<.  a  portion  of  tbo  true  am-. 
DiUlin,  in  his  Bibliographual  TouTt  T«U  i.  p.  377,  ha^ 
engraved  a  view  of  it  upon  its  machine. 

it  was  long  since  decided  by  the  FroMh  aotiqmmes,  that 
this  work  is  of  the  age  of  the  Conquest  The  Abb5  de  la 
Kuc,  alone,  still  roaintain«  that  it  was  executed  in  the  time 
of  our  Henry  the  First.  TI  i  i  -  e  persons,  however,  amoiif:  the 
English  antiquaries,  wiio^e  parttculai  It-artiin^  and  know- 
ledge render  them  competent  judges  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  tapestry,  unite  in  the  oonvieiiun  that  its  own  internal 
evidence  corroborates  the  antient  Icadition  which  the 
Ffeiwh  antiquaries  adopted.  It  rentesente  ^  minutest 
manaairi  andcustmasof  the  earliest  Norman  times  in  Eng- 
land; and  wxs  I'viileutly  desi;:ned  while  the  particulars  of  the 
contest  Were  known  and  iresh  in  ri  L\)ll'  (  tioii.  It  euihraoes 
several  events  otNvlueii  no  ulhcr record  now  exists:  amongst 
whk:h  may  be  nouce<l  the  taki(i<;  of  Dinaut,  and  the  war  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Normandy  and  L'onan  Earl  of  Bretagne. 
Nor  doea  any  ether  noUoa  aaiat  of  i»ba  aenriea  nudaNa  by 
HaroM  to  dulw  WilHam,  during  his  war  in  ftttany.  It  is 
not  a  httle  remarkable  too,  that  in  the  compartment  which 
represents  the  funeral  unjcessiun  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
adgyva  »  porCiayad  plaeing a matheieoek  upoB the apte 


of  \Vcslroin8tcr  abbey:  indicating  that  the  building  wis 
arrely  finished  at  the  time  of  lus  dce»  ase.  Dui  arel.  as  mt 
have  already  mentioned,  says,  that  this  tapestry,  when  exhi- 
bited at  Bayeux,  went  exactly  round  the  naveof  thaelnndl, 
Odo.  it  k  to  be  remarked,  makca  iha  moat  oonapiewma  ap- 
pearance, next  U>  Duke  WiUiam.  of  any  Noman  paraonafe 
n-proscnted  in  the  tapestry ;  and  three  figures,  Wadard, 
Turold,  and  Vital,  apparently  unimportant  personage*, 
were  really  among  the  chief  of  those  whom  Odo  brought 
into  the  flcld.  Wadsrd  and  Vitahs,  with  the  son  of  a  perMii 
named  Turohl,  are  recorded,  twenty  years  after  the  eonquest, 
among  the  uader-tenanta  of  Odo.  as jmnons  lairafded  with 
lands,  in  the  Domaiday  Survey.  Wadard  bild  Fmjperty 
under  tho  bishop  in  no  fewer  than  six  counties;  \  itali» 
held  lands  under  Odo  in  Kent ;  and  the  son  of  Tuiold  in 
Essex.  (Ellis's  Jniroductiun  and  Jndicet  to  liomttday, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4V3.)  The»e  uircurostances  cannot  hut  appear 
convincing,  not  only  that  the  tapestry  is  of  the  age  assigned 
to  it  bT  traditioa.  and  was  worked  expressly  for  the  biehap's 
eathadnd ;  but  that,  in  all  probability,  it  waa  a  paaaant  tnm 
Matilda  the  conqueror's  oueen,  as  a  grateful  memorial  itf 
the  effective  sernce  which  Odo  had  rendered  in  the  oonqoest. 

B.WLK,  PETER,  an  emii  lU  nii  i  and  amtrovcrsial 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Cariat.  No- 
vember 16,  1647,  in  the  Comt<^  ds  Foix.  in  Franco.  Of  his 
early  life  we  shall  only  itBta,  that  he  displayed  great  aptitude 
for  learning,  and  an  unMUMton  passion  for  reading,  and 
that  his  education  was  oommanced  under  the  care  of  hu 
father,  the  Protestant  minister  of  Carlat,  continued  at  the 
Protestant  University  of  Puylaurens,  where  he  studied  from 
February.  1666.  to  February,  1669,  and  concluded  at  the 
Catbulio  University  of  Toulouse.  He  had  not  been  there 
more  than  a  month  when  he  made  public  profession  of  the 
Reman  Catholio  religion,  to  whiflht  it  is  said,  he  was  eoa- 
wrted  by  the  free  perusal  of  OOOtmfinial  dinnity  at  Puy- 
laurens.  It  would  seem  that  hta  onad  waa  lightly  uken  up, 
for,  during  his  short  residence  at  Toulouse,  ho  wa*  recon- 
verted to  Protestantism  by  the  eonversation  ol  his  Prateatant 
connexions.  Perhaps  this  facility  of  Ix  litf  in  early  life  may 
have  bad  awne  effect  in  producing  the  scepticism  of  hi» 
latter  vean. 

In  August,  1670,  he  madaaaepvalafcjamtion  of  Catholi- 
cism, ar^  immediately  went  to  Ganava.  whoM  he  formed  an 

ai  <jviaiiUanee  with  many  eminent  men,  and  e»pecial!>  con- 
trut  tfd  a  Close  friendslnp  with  James  Biisnaije  and  MuiuIoIl 
At  Geneva  and  in  the  Pays  de  \'aud  he  lived  four  vi  ura,  sup- 
purling  himself  by  private  tuition.  In  1674  he  tvuioved 
first  to  Rouen,  and  soon  after  to  Paris.  The  tneaaufos  of 
th«  pubUo  librariea,  and  tba  aa^  acoaaa  to  literacy  noaiaqr, 
renderad  that  city  agreaable  to  htm  above  all  otber  plarta. 
He  corresponded  freely  on  literary  subjects  witii  hi«  friend 
Hasnnife,  then  stwdying  thooloffy  in  the  Protestant  Umvcr- 
sitv  <d  Siilan,  who  showed  tlie  letters  lo  the  ihcdotjsral 
professor,  M.  Jurieu.  By  titese,  and  by  the  recummenda- 
tionaef  Baapaga,  Jurieu  was  induced  to  propose  their  author 
aa  B  pcoper  penon  to  fill  the  then  vacant  chaur  aC  phitoaa^y, 
to  wmoh.  after  a  public  disputation,  Bayle  waa  eweikad.No- 
vemlier  2.  Id 75.  For  five  years  lie  seems  to  ha\c  1h  «  j 
'almost  entirely  occupied  by  I  lie  duties  of  lus  office.  In  t;:.t 
spniic  of  liiHl,  however,  he  tiiuiid  time  to  write  his  rele- 
lirated  letter  on  comets,  in  consequence  of  ^Uu  appearance 
oi  the  lamarkaMe  aomat  of  16 80,  which  had  excited  graat 
alarm  MMmg  tha  anparatitioos  and  vulgar.  But  the  lioaaw 
fbr  iti  publieatioa  bemg  reibscdi  it  waa  not  publiabad  till  the 
followint:  year,  after  the  author's  removal  to  Rotterdam. 

In  July,  I6SI.  (he  University  of  Sedan,  contrary  to  tlic 
faith  of  treaties,  was  artntriiriiy  disfranchiswl  hv  :i  dtH^res  of 
Luuis  XIV.  Thus  deprived  of' employment,  Wyle  ibrtu- 
nately  obtained,  through  the  agency  of  one  of  his  pupilii,  a 
pension  fmm  the  magistracy  uf  Rotterdam,  who  waca  furtbrr 
induced  to  form  a  new  mtablishment  for  education,  in  whidi 
Bayle  waa  appointed  professor  of  history  and  philosopby. 
and  Jurieu  of  theology.  Bayle  delivered  bis  first  loctun^  m 
December,  1681.  In  the  folluwini;  spring  the  Ktii-r  i 
comets  was  anonymously  printed ;  but  kU  auilwr  was  buvn 
discovered,  and  obtained  a  considerable  increase  of  reputa- 
tion. The  reader  will  readily  gather  from  the  title  {Lettre 
.  .  .  .  ou  it  ettprouve  par  plutiiurt  iWMOHt  tirus  de  la 
PkilosopkM  0i  IvMQgMi  41M  /sf  C(jmiH$  tu  aaal  jiont  U 
presage  (toueum  maiSiur.  Avec  plttximn  rf/Csc»on*  eio-. 
ra/f*  et  poUliqueJi,  el  plusi^urt  olistrvatiritu  fii\l"rn}U'*.  '  i 
la  refutation  de  quelquet  erreun  pnpuimre»)  that  it  wa« 
ipaaed  qnito  aa  mwh  te  thn  wlm  nf  tha  T' 
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iiMil^htal  diMUssfam  of  wkm«  poiiiU.  a«  far  that  itfatatkm  | 

if  a  popular  supeMtition,  wliieh  is  its  nstcnsiblc  purpose.  I 
iii  the  Mine  sprints  (1682)  ho  wriitc  uii  answer  to  Maiiu- 
bourg's  Hittnirt  du  Calvini.vnfi,  n  libellous  niisn-prfseiita- 
tion  or  the  conduct  of  the  French  Prui«iitaat  Church.  (Cn- 
tique  Ghieriile de  IHitt.  du  Calv.  de  M.  MakiA,)  Thit  wis 
COmp^ed  in  a  furtni^^ht,  during  tllA  Smu  VWBStka.  It 

met  Willi  sTvdt  surc«2»8,  uid  havinc  bMn  flonidcBRwd  to  be 

public-iy  burnt  in  PUi%       bODgllt  BUS  IMd  ill  th«t  cUy 

witli  great  avidity. 

We  pa?.s  over  mjuio  minor  works  to  mention  tliut  in  168^ 
Bayle  commenced  hia  NouvtlUt  de  ki  Ueyinblique  des 
Lritre*.  The  notion  of  a  litaiuy  journal  wa>  not  new  ;  the 
Jourmd  dg$  Savant  had  been  Mt  on  foot  in  fuia  in  1S65, 
and  racehred  with  a|)p1ause  in  Germany  and  Italy,  na  well  as 
Fniiiee«  The  Nouvelles  were  published  monthl) .  l)e|i;inning 
with  March.  1684,  .tihI  eonsistod  of  n  mtics  of  reviews  of 
such  wurks  as  the  i-ilitor  tlunijiht  wortin  of  t»pecial  notice, 
and  a  lut  of  new  publications,  with  short  remarks  nn  thtnn. 
In  May  the  states  of  Friesland  offered  to  make  Bayle  pro- 
feaeor  of  philosophy  in  the  Umratsity  of  Fraaekor.  but  he 
deeKned  the  appointment,  wbieh  was  more  lueratfre  than 
the  one  that  lie  held.  On  completini,'  tlie  first  ycnr  df  the 
Nontfelln,  Ijayle  affixed  his  name  to  the  work,  contrary  to 
1ms  \isua!  prartire,  wiiich  wns  caretully  to  conceal  the  pa- 
reniAKe  of  all  that  he  wrote.  We  may  here  state,  that, 
whether  from  timidity,  habitual  love  of  accrecy,  or  the  wish 
to  leave  himself  at  liberQr  to  take  oitbar  aide  <n  a  quastian» 
Baylc  generally  employed  the  mort  elaborate  deviees  of  Mm 
dates  and  fictitious  prefaces,  to  divert  piitdie  suspicion  from 
himself.  Then*  practice*  he  carried  to  an  extent,  incon- 
atittent,  as  we  thuik.  >vith  a  candid  and  manly  spirit. 

At  this  time  men  s  minda  were  deeply  steeped  in  the 
bitterness  of  political  aflA  id^^ioiMl  dfaiension.  The  revo- 
eatun  of  the  Edict  of  NatitM,  aad  peraeontioD  of  the  French 
Pkoteetants,  had  raiaed  a  ▼iotent  indignation  on  the  part  of 
tho&e  who  wen-  Jiuni-ilied  for  conscience-sake,  and  a  stronir 
sympathy  in  all  Protestant  countrie«s  for  the  snfferintjs  of 
tncir  hrelbreii.  Hayle  expressed  ills  fi  clings  on  this  sub- 
ject with  moderation  in  the  Nouveltes  ;  but  he  made  a  bitter 
attack  on  the  dominant  church  in  an  anonymons  publica- 
tioo  iCe  ftte  ee$t  que  la  Firmtce  ttmte  CathoHqite  tout  le 
BigM  de  Lom't  le  Onmd).  which  he  followed  in  the  same 
year.  1686,  by  a  '  Philosophical  Commentary'  on  the  words 
of  St.  Luke  xiv.  33,  *  Constrain  them  to  come  in.'  In 
lliuse  two  works  lie  laboured  to  expose  the  atrocious  conduct 
nf  the  French  government  towards  the  Protestants,  and  the 
I'lious  nature  of  persecution  in  general.  The  pains  which 
Bavle  bealowed  opon  this  work,  in  addition  to  the  fatiguing 
task  of  writini^  bt«  Nom^e$,  brought  on  an  illness  in  the 
sprintt  of  ir,87.  which  incajiacitatctlhiiu  for  literary  exertion 
duriutr  nir,re  than  a  year.  He  was  ublij^eri  to  pive  up  his 
iioriiidical,  which  at  his  own  ret^ucst  was  continued,  but 
under  a  different  name  {Hutoire  det  Ouvraget  dfs  Sfa- 
Vttn$),  by  Hawy  BaanI^(e,  brother  to  his  friend.  The  Nou- 
veUet,  however,  eontinued  to  bo  poUisbed  by  another  band. 

In  1090  there  appeared  a  book,  once  celebrated,  now  for- 
L'otteii,  entitled  Arm  /mpf/rtttrit  /iiix  Rffus^ifz.  t^-c,  contain- 
iii'f^  a  viuleiil  attack  on  the  divctrines  and  conduct  of  the 
French  Protestants.  This  work  .lurieu.  whose  former 
rriendship  had  lon^  given  way  to  jealousy  of  the  xepntation, 
or  dislike  of  the  opiniona»  tMloranepeeMd,  of  Ma  eoUeague, 
eboia  to  attribute,  withovt  any  pfoofe  to  Biyla,  upon  whom 
be  jpabltsbed  a  violent  attack.  (BrameH  tfm  Hbel^  inH- 
tnle  Avif  Impuriant,  <^.)  Bayle  retorted  in  La  fnbalf 
ChimeriijUf.  Rotterdam,  1691,  followwl  by  La  Chirnrrr  df 
la  (\ibale  dti  Rotterdam  (lemcntrve,  It  is  not  necessary 

tit  itMut  the  progress  of  the  quarrel,  which  wa»  marked  by 
L-reat  asperity.  Tha  quaMJon  whether  Rnyle  was  the  author 
of  the  AvUt  4«<»  or  not,  a  question  deeply  a&ettng  hia  lita- 
rary  integrity,  ean  haidlV  be  regarded  as  determined. 
IJiiyle  always  denied  it.  ftis  frienri  iind  biographer,  Des 
Mai/oaux,  seeins  neverlhelLSs  to  disbelieve  his  assertions, 
ami  lias,  hy|M)tliRtically,  made  a  yer\  lame  defence  on  the 
supposition  that  be  was  the  author.  The  piece  is  inserted 
in  tlM  eolleotion  of  his  miscellaneons  works :  there  is,  how- 
•vwv  no  diraet  afidenee  whatever  to  wore  that  he  wiote  ft 
but  tiie  anerttoM  af  tha  vriiiler»  ana  of  a  penon  who  mr- 
leeted  the  pieaa*  and  aaid  ttiat  Iba  nafuneript  was  in  Bayle's 
writing. 

Whetlicr  .Jurieu  was  right  or  wronu  in  his  accusation, 
bin  precipitato  and  violent  otmdaet  drew  on  him  great  dis- 
mm,  aapadaByat  Oun.  Bui  ba  foaiBiaad  midi  in* 


flaenee  to  Holland.  wKteb  be  employed  in  inducing  the 

Consistory  of  Roltertlnni  to  reyiew  his  ad^ersu^y'8  letter  on 
comets,  w  hich  they  coiiilenmed  as  containing  dangerous  and 
aniK  hristmn  doctrines.  This  was  employed  by  the  magis- 
irucy  of  Rotterdam  uis  an  excuse  for  depriving  him  of  his 
pension  and  license  to  teach;  but  the  leal  cause,  according 
to  Des  Malxeaux,  was  the  express  command  of  William  III., 
who  exereiaed  att  overpowering  influence  in  that  bo<ly,  and 
who  was  led  to  bclif-yp  tluit  Biiyle  was  deeply  eni:a;;ed 
in  adyiH-atinj;  the  views*  ami  wishes  of  the  court  of  France. 
The  injury  thus  done  to  our  author  was  slight,  for  his  habits 
were  simple  and  unexpensiye.  and  he  rejoiced  in  being  finally 
delivered  from  the  labour  of  teaching,  and  left  at  liberty  to 
attend  tobisobief  work,  the  Diehomtaire  HutoriipiP  el  Cri- 
tique. Hts  first  scheme  in  respeet  of  this  nndertaking  was 
tocoiniiosi-  a  ilirtiuiiaiy.  i'Npre--ly  to  correct  tlic  eridrs  ol  other 
dictiunartt'r> :  and  he  proceeded  so  lur  as  tc  piil>li>h  a  bj>ei  iuien 
of  the  intended  work  {Projet  et  Fragmenx  d  iin  Didvmnairt 
Critique).  But  this  specimen  not  suiting  the  public  ta<tte, 
lie  altered  his  plan,  and  produced  bis  ^etionaiy  in  the  form 
in  which  it  now  is.  The  composition  of  it,  together  with  ' 
hi.s  paper  warfbre  with  Jurieu,  engrossed  his  time  until  Au> 
^nsi,  l(,9,'>.  when  llie  fir^t  volume  appeared;  the  second 
yolume,  which  conijilctid  the  first  edition,  was  printed  in 
Ifi'ifl,  but  bears  the  date  of  1697.  It  obtained  great  popu- 
hirity,  80  that  a  second  edition  wns  «oon  called  for;  but  it 
<;ave  great  offence  to  the  religious,  and  iiicurrtd  a  public 
censure  fhito  the  Consistocy  of  fioUeidam.  Five  principat 
errata  wen  alleged  against  It  t^-l.  The  indefency  visible  in 
many  passages;  2.  The  tendency  of  the  wh  ile  artiile  on 
Dnvid:  ,1  and  4  The  support  covertly  gi\ en  to  ihc  Maiii- 
cliean  doctrine  of  evil,  and  the  sceptical  tenets  uf  the  philo- 
sopher Pyrrhon  ;  S.  Too  studious  commendation  of  Epi- 
cureans and  atheists,  by  Whieb  atioit  support  was  suppoii«d 
to  be  given  to  their  tehets.  The  author  submitted  to  tha 
antbonty  of  the  fchttrtb,  and  promiMd  to  atnend  the  fbnits 
in  a  second  edition  .According  to  promise,  the  article  'Darid 
was  replaced  hv  another;  Itut  th«  purchnsers  exclaini<;d 
loudly  against  this  iiiterfereuce  with  the  work,  aiul  the 
publisher  finally  reprinted  th^  obnoxious  article  in  a  sepa- 
rate form.  It  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  second  volonw 
of  the  editions  of  1720  and  IfSO,  &c.  little  notice  waa 
token  of  the  other  objections.  Instead  of  altering.  Bayle 
defended  himself  and  his  w<irk  in  a  .series  of  Eci'<i{rris.<t0- 
menls,  subjoined  to  the  second  edition  of  and  pub- 

lished in  subsequent  editions  ofthe  book. 

It  is  a  singular  property  of  this  singular  svurk,  that,  unlike 
all  other  dictionaries,  it  has  never  been  superseded,  though 
near  a  eentury  and  a  half  has  elapaed  since  it  was  written. 
The  author  did  not  intend  it  tone,  like  MoWWs  antece- 
dent dictionary,  a  hook  of  general  historical  reference; 
we  niij^ht  ralhyr  suppose  that,  beinj;  disajipoinli'*!  in  his 
first  scneme  of  publishing  a  work  supiilcmciitary  to.  and 
corrective  of,  other  works,  he  had  resolved  to  make  available, 
in  the  shape  in  wfaieh  they  could  most  readily  be  produced, 
the  multifarious  stores  of  his  vast  reading  and  extensiva 
memory.  Conscciucntly  thedietionary contains  nueh  curioua 
and  minute,  and  much  trifling  and  almost  useless  informa- 
tion. Tho  rhnncR  is  against  our  finding  exactly  what  we 
Want  in  it :  but  if  the  subject  is  treated  at  all,  we  are  pretty 
sure  to  find  something  winch  we  should  hardly  find  else- 
wheM.  As  a  book  for  casual  reading  it  is  highly  arousing,  both 
in  laapeetof  the  mattor  and  the  style,  in  which  his  wit  and 
power  of  sarcasm  are  largely  displayed:  the  form,  however, 
is  hitdily  objectionable,  the  text  being  usually  meagre,  and 
stnying  as  a  vehiok*  to  introduce  numberless  digressions, 
criticisms,  and  quotations  in  the  shai)f-  of  notes.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the  influence  of  Baylc  s 
example  has  caused  two  valuable  English  works,  the  Ge- 
nerai  Dietiottaryt  in  10  vds.  fdio^  and  Kippts's  Biagrtgihia 
Britarmien,  to  be  eompoeed  on  the  same  plan. 

After  tlie  publication  of  the  second  edition,  whiVn  was 
considerably  enlarged,  Bayle  anni-^t'il  himself  by  preparing 
the  first  volume  of  Rfponses  ati  r  Qiif.ttv>n<i  d  un  Protyinciai, 
intended,  as  he  says,  '  to  occupy  a  middle  place  between 
books  for  study  and  books  for  recreation,"  It  is  charac- 
tehxed  by  a  kto  writer  {Bitsg.  ttnv.)  as  '  a  work  which  tha 
author  could  not  deHne.  and  which  is  undeflnable,  because 
all  jwssible  matters  are  treated  in  it  without  order,  and  in 
separate  chapters."  In  1704  he  published  a  defence  of  hia 
Letter  on  Comets,  which  engaged  him  in  a  controversy, 
which  lasted  for  the  rest  of  bis  life,  with  Lc  Clerc,  the 
««11.4nowB  anlfav  «f  fha  BMMI^ 
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logictU  wnter  ntroed  Jacquelot.  To  this  discussion  the 
ucond  »nd  third  ralumes  of  tbo  Reponses  aux  Questions, 

fc,  1705.  vera  devoted.  Controversy  teems  to  have  b«en 
ayle's  pleosore ;  and  it  is  probable  that  tbo  attacks  made 
on  his  works  made  no  impression  on  his  tranqnillity  ;  but 
bis  enemies  had  nearly  aone  him  a  serious  injury  by  en- 
deavouring to  procure  his  banishment  from  Holland  in 
1706,  by  reviving  the  accusation  that  he  was  a  secret  agent 
of  France.  It  appears  probable  that  the  En^li>>h  ministry, 
pOHcaaed  with  this  belief,  wuuld  have  demanded  his  bani«h- 
■MDi,  had  it  not  been  iur  the  Earl  or  Shaftesbury,  who  hail 
known  Bayle  in  Holland,  and  who  int«rli>|ied  in  hui  lwhal£.  At 
tbat  time  he  was  suffering  from  an  aflfeetion  of  ths  diest.  Tor 
which,  believing  it  to  behereditar  -  nl  mortal,  he  refused  ti 
call  in  medical  assistunre.  His  k.-.L  .torks  were  a  fourth 
volume  of  the  Feporisrf,  and  Entretiens  de  Maxime  et  77»e- 
natte,  in  answer  to  Le  Clerc,  and  a  second  book  under  the 
same  title,  in  answer  to  Jacquelot.  The  last  was  not  quite 
flnished :  be  was  working  on  it  the  evening  bafim  hit  datth* 
which  took  place  December  28, 1706,  in  ue  60fh  fmt  of  liu 
age. 

Bayle  s  life  and  hahits,  in  the  relations  of  man  to  man, 
were  simple,  temperate,  and  moral.  Without  a  cynical 
oc  afiected  contempt,  be  displayed  a  truly  philosophical  in- 
diflbmiee  to  wealth ;  and  be  lived  independently,  in  virtue 
«f  tiM  moderation  of  hit  w$ail»,  jat  not  kapravidontlrt  for 
lie  left  a  legacy  of  10,4rao  lloriiwto  trie  nkiee.  Tbe  wont 
Biorul  charpc  brought  against  him  isi  that  of  literary  ifu]  V. 
city;  and  of  this  he  had  no  ri^hl  to  cumplain  :  for  a  muii 
who  is  known  to  conceal  his  authorship  under  the  thickest 
disguises  of  false  names,  {a.\m  daiai.  and  false  prefaces, 
need  not  vonder  If  much  which  cannot  be  proved  is  believed 
to  be  his.  Tkmwmt  ipicit  oCoonoealment  attended  him  in 
nligion ;  Cnr  wbefher  m  wu  Atheist,  Epicurean,  or  Chris- 
tian, it  is  at  least  pr.  ttv  r!p;ir  from  llis  «ritiiip^  tlint  lie 
could  not  have  been  at  I  n  [irt  ;i  member  of  the  strict  church 
to  which  he  outwardly  n  i>)  rtm  1 

'Warhorton  says  of  Bayle, '  A  writer  whose  strength  and 
cleaniMa  of  reasoning  can  be  equalled  only  by  the  gaiety, 
wubttm,  ud  delicacy  of  Us  wit;  who*  pemiling  htunea 
nature  wtth  a  glance,  ttnult  Into  ^e  nravnwe  of  parador 

as  rii:  eXL-rr:-!'  for  the  restle-^s  ii^nnr  of  h':<  rt^incl ;  who,  with 
a  ioul  superior  to  the&barpesL  attar  its  ot  fortune,  and  a  heart 
practised  to  the  best  philo!>aphy,  had  not  yet  enough  of  real 
sreatness  to  overoome  that  last  foible  of  superior  geniuses, — 
m  temptetioa  of  lioooar,  which  tha  aoMemic  exercise  of 
wit  ii  mppoMd  to  bring  to  iu  poMomon.'  Wivine  Le- 
gation, book  L  net  4,  vol  i.  p.  33,  Svo.  edition,  1793.) 

The  later  folio  editions  of  Kayle's  Dictionary  are  comprised 
in  four  volumes.  The  supplement  by  the  Abb'-  Chaufepie 
occupioi*  four  more.  Bavin  s  miscellaneous  works,  of  wlucli 
wo  have  not  ^\\en  any  thing  like  a  complete  list,  fill  four 
volumes  also.  (Life  of  Boyle,  by  On  wimmc,  prdlxcd 
to  hi«  oditiiMt  of  the  DiBUemarvA_    

BAYLB'N.  tile  Romen  BlTULA  or  BATULON.  • 

town  of  .■\ndalusiu,  in  the  province  of  Jacn,  38"  1*  N.  lat., 
3^  45'  \V.  loop.  It  is  situate<l  on  a  gentle  elevation,  com- 
manding ;in  extensive  plain,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north, 
east,  and  west,  by  lofty  hills,  and  on  the  south,  south-cast, 
and  south-west,  by  the  rivers  GtiadaloB  end  Campana.  The 
nil  ie  very  tetile^  and  pradnoM  wm,  frail,  oil  and  wine, 
Ao  two  lait  in  abondanee.  Tbe  town  is  mentioned  m 
public  records  of  the  eighth  century.  It  contains  one  parish 
church,  an  ancient  castle,  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Count 
of  Baylen,  an  hospital,  and  some  good  houses.  The  inha- 
bitants, who  amount  to  .'i996,  are  employed  in  agriculture, 
tbe  nnnnfteturing  of  glaaa,  bridta.  and  common  cloth. 
TImn  an  aln  twelve  oii-pwina  or  miUi,  and  nme  aoap 
manufiwtories. 

On  the  I9th  of  July,  1R08,  an  enc-n-cment  took  place 
here,  between  tlie  Spanish  and  Frt  ru  h  u  inies,  the  former 
commanded  by  General  CastafiO!!,  tb  ■  l  .'  ti  r  by  General  Du- 
pont,  who  had  occupied  Baylen.  At  three  o'clock  in  tbe 
morning  the  battle  began,  and  was  sustained  with  equal 
eourage  on  both  ndn  until  noon,  when  tbe  French  general 
aoed  for  teinu.  Aooartntion  waa  agreed  upon,  by  which 
tbe  French  were  to  lay  down  their  arms  in  the  field,  and  to 
be  conveyed  into  France  by  the  Spanish  government.  On 
the  23rd  18.00U  French  soldiers  defiled  before  the  Spanish 
army,  laid  down  their  arms,  eagles,  aitd  other  military 
accoutremonLs,  an<l  were  conducted  to  Cadiz.  But  unfortu- 
natelx  the  ciroumatenoaa  of  tbe  war  prevented  tbe  exact 
ftdttiMnt  of  tho  lattor  part  of  die  convention    Tbe  offlcm 


vrore  conveyed  to  France,  but  the  men  were  placed  in  hulk* 
where  they  remained  some  years,  until,  driven  to  despair, 
the  few  who  had  survived  the  raiietieo  of  their  oonflnement 
cut  the  cables  of  taeir  prison  shipn,  and,  abaodonine  tbem* 
selvM  to  tbe  meicy  of  the  winds,  were  saved  by  UmMU' 
trymen  fben  besieging  Cadiz.  This  victory,  the  fliet  ob- 
tained in  the  peninsula  over  the  French,  cost  the  Spaniard* 
978  men  ni  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  French  was  2000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  amonR 
which  hitter  was  General  Dupont  himself.  (BuUeiin  of 
General  Castafios.) 

BA¥N£,  ALEXANDER,  of  Rina,  first  professor  of 
the  mnniripal  law  of  Scotland.  The  only  biographical 
ui>:ire  of  this  learned  person  we  have  yet  met  with  i»  tha; 
b>  Bower  (Hint,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  n. 
p.  l'J7),  and  m  the  '  very  little  information  concerning  Lim 
which  it  contains,  then?  are  doubiii  tu  be  removed  and  errur» 
to  be  OOCMOted. 

He  waa  aon  of  John  Bajmo  of  Lode  in  tbe  county  of  Fife, 
who  wai  deannded  ft«n  tbe  old  FlMhire  fbmily  Bayne 
of  Tulloch,  to  whom  he  was  ser\'ed  heir  in  general  on  the 
8th  of  October,  1700.  (Inquie.  Retorn.  Abbrev.)  On  the 
10th  of  July,  1714,  he  passed  advocate' at  the  Scottish  bar 
{Fac,  Rec.ifXfiA  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  had  much 
practice.  In  Jannary.  172*2,  the  faculty  appointed  bim 
senior  « WM»  of  their  Ubrary  iFuc.  JUe.i,  and  on  tbe  SSth  of 
November,  same  year,  he  was  oonR*ituted  by  tbe  town- 
council  of  Edinburgh  professor  of  Scots  law  in  the  univcrsii'i 
of  that  city.  The  late  settlement  of  this  the  earlif  st  rh.i:f 
of  Scots  law  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  a  reference  to  the  actual  law  and  practice  of  the 
Scots  couirts,  towfaieh,  ttnmltare,  wo  shall  hne  Ihr  n  mo> 
mentadnrt. 

The  eomtnon  kw  of  Seodand  waa  aobatantially  the  same 

with  that  of  England  till  the  erection  of  the  Court  of  S 
sion  ia  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ,  >»  lu  u. 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  that  court,  tl.t 
old  common  law  was  superseded  by  the  prlnclple'^  of  tbe 
civil  and  canon  laws,  whioh  thereupon  l>ecame.  ni  fact,  as  in 
legal  acceptation,  the  common  law.  The  members  of  tbe 
Court  of  Session  were,  flom  its  first  instftution.  sesociated 
together  mi r  th  name  of  the  college  of  ju.stlrc  ;  but  it 
does  not  apjK  .ir  tli  it  ihcy  ever  adopted  a  collegiate  mode  of 
life,  or  that  bmv  1  onicstic  school  of  law  wa:-  u\  cr  ertH-i.<l 
among  tliem.  I  he  consequenoe  was,  that  till  the  begmntng 
of  tbe  last  century,  when,  n  we  absll  imroedietely  he*. 
the  aources  of  the  Scottish  law  ceased  to  bo  sought  in  the  Ro- 
man code,  preparation  was  generally  made  far  weSeotdah  bar 
nt  \  ni^  one  of  the  foreign  colleges,  of  which  thoM'  of  Fr.ince 
aiiu  ilJy  wore  the  most  frequented,  tdl  the  lustre  of  the  Cu- 
jacian  School  in  the  Low  Countries,  aidmg  the  conneMoo 
which  arose  between  Scotland  and  them  at  the  Refurma- 
tion,  drew  the  student  thither.  On  the  erection  of  tbe  Um- 
vexsity  of  Bdinbnigh,  however,  atiemnli  mm  nado  hj  Ihe 
bench  and  bar  to  rsmedfthe  innovmiioiiee  of  Ibieign  sindy, 
but  as  the  object  of  those  attempts  was  to  ec(r.Mi^h  a  chatr 
of  civil  law,  they  were  long  battled  by  the  want  ot  mc<«ns  of 
preparatory  instruction  in  the  language  of  that  law.  The 
only  method  of  attaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
fession in  those  times  was  attendance  on  some  lawyer  d 
noatalion :  and,  aeeordingly,  we  not  onlj  find  atioh  indi' 
▼Muals  as  Sir  Thomas  Hope  and  others  who  roM  to  eslehrity 
at  the  bar  paMsing  their  early  years  in  the  ripncity  of  clf  rk. 
or,  a.s  it  was  then,  in  French  phrase,  cvX.ud  ^  rvitor'  to  an 
advocate,  but  these  servitors  wt  n*-  yn\  I'l  trfd  1)'.  ili>-  r-nu-t  :i' 
act  Itchind  tbe  bar,  a  rtation  and  privilege  «  hich  thcit  de- 
scendants, the  '  advocates  first  clerks,'  enjoy  to  this  day.  In 
the  end  of  tbe  cevenleenth  century  private  lectures  on  ths 
law  began  to  be  given  In  Edinlnvgh  by  members  of  d» 
faculty,  and  nt  lcn<:fh,  in  1707,  a  chair  of  public  laww;:- 
founded;  and,  in  i.'09,  the  chair  of  civil  law.  By  this  tnu*-, 
however,  the  natural  working  of  an  independent  judirature. 
and,  still  more,  the  operation  of  tbe  union  with  England,  b) 
which  the  Scots  courts  were  subjected  to  an  appellate  juri^ 
dkstton  common  to  both  parte  of  the  island,  carved  out  a  ip> 
tern  of  law  in  many  respects  dlfliMront  ftom  ilwt  of  RoM 
and  requiring  a  separate  chair  for  its  elucidation.  But  with 
the  predilections  which  habit  and  associations  had  given  u> 
the  Scottisli  lawyer,  the  civil  law  wo^  1  ni^  to  us  the  'zunia 
of  tho  courts,  and  several  circumstances  impress  us  witii  the 
idea,  that  the  chair  of  Scots  law  to  which  Bayne  was  inducted 
was  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  learned  heoitj  wbessaf 
ho  waa  n  monilMr.  Thn  Jboil^r  Mteordf  coalain  an  aUn* 
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«ion  to  bis  appointment  The  only  record  of  it  which  we  have 
i»  in  the  Council  Regi^lsr,  where,  under  dat«  '^Slh  Novem- 
ber, 1722,  there  is  this  entrv* — 

*Hr.  Alaxander  Bayne  ^ving  repreaented  liow  much  it 
trouUI  be  for  the  interest  of  the  nntion  and  of  tbia  city,  to 
have  ii  profL'-isor  of  the  law  of  SeotUinl  ji'.areil  in  tlie  uni- 
versity ut'  this  rity,  111,1  unl)  for  teuchitii;  the  Sc  jU  law  hut 
also  for  rjuahfym;^  of  writers  to  his  Majesty's  iiignet;  and 
being  fully  appnseil  of  the  fitness  and  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Bayiiu  of  Rirat,  advoeilet  to  discharge  such  a 
1ifOTiDi08-<tbere&»e  tba  eonaDil  dhwt  bim  to  be  professor 
of  the  law  of  Seofland  in  the  univertity  of  this  city,  for 
teaching  the  Si'ots  liiw  and  qualifying  writers  to  his  Majesty's 
signet.'  (Bower's  Hist,  ut  supra.)  We  have  hot  huea  able 
distinctly  to  iiscerluiu  the  estimation  in  which  Bayno  was 
held  by  lus  ieame*!  i-utu peers,  any  more  than  the  true  source 
of  the  neglect  with  wliii  h  bis  httle  works  on  the  law  have 
been  hitbatto  regarded:  but  only  a  jwar  elapsed  when  his 
despised  ehair  began  to  work  a  cmnge  on  the  course  of  ex- 
amination  for  the  bar,  and  on  the  system  oflcjal  study.  In 
January,  I72J,  Mr.  Duiidas  of  /Vxm&loii,  D.i<\,  proposed  to 
the  faculty,  ttiat  all  Intrants  should,  previous  to  their  ad- 
mission, undergo  a  trial,  not  only  in  the  civil  law,  as  hereto- 
fore, but  also  in  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland  {Fac.  Rec.) ; 
and  though  this  was  long  reaisted,  it  wis  at  length  detar- 
m'ned  by  Act  of  (Sederunt,  tSth  February.  1790.  We  ap- 
prehend it  is  to  Bayne,  also,  we  ou^jhl  to  concede  the  im- 
pulse given  at  tins  tune  to  iuvtatiguto  tiie  sources  of  the 
Scottish  antient  conimon  law. 

In  the  beguining  of  1726,  tbo  usual  penod  of  remaining 
senior  eurator  of  the  advocates  library  having  aspited. 
Burne  ratind  from  the  olilee»  and  the  sune  year  ba jniIk 
lisbed  the  first  edition  of  Sir  Thoinns  Hope's  Mnor  /tvc> 
ti^k^  a  work  wliir  h,  (houjih  dcir  i  r,  1  hy  the  author  to  bis 
sou  yrally,  it  »aid,  at  hia  murmn;^  s  toilet,  is  retuarkable 
for  its  legal  learning,  the  breadth  and  boldness  of  its  views, 
the  acuteness  of  its  obeervations,  and  the  subtlety  of  its 
distinctions,  but  whioh  had  lain  near  a  caatory  in  MS. 
To  this  work  Bayna  now  added  a  JHtctmn*  on  the  Mue 
and  Progress  of  tha  Law  ofSeoiltmd,  and  the  Method  of 
gtii'tijina  if.  In  1731  be  published  n  small  volume  o( Notes, 
f  )r  tile  use  of  the  students  <if  the  municipal  law  in  the  Uni- 
vers.ty  of  Kihiiburixh.  Tlie-e  \ote\  w  i^Tn  framed  out  of  the 
lectures  delivered  from  the  chair,  and  impress  us  with  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  the  author  s  acquaintance  not 
only  with  the  Ronan  jumiunidfinoe.  but  also  with  tba  antiant 
oommon  law.  About  the  snae  time  be  pubUihed  another 

small  volume, wliich  he  entitled  Irts'ilufinm  o/fhi'  Criminul 
Iaiw  of  Scothnd.  liir  the  use  of  his  students^  The  author 
of  sucti  Works,  (listiii;;uisheil  lor  their  modesty  not  less  than 
for  tlieir  learning,  could  not  butexcrci»e  a  salutary  inliucnce 
on  the  youth  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  and  bis  career, 
though  siiorti  wa»  sufficient  to  prove  his  talent  and  iUU> 
genee.  and  to  make  hia  ebair  an  object  of  no  inooniidefabia 
ambition. 

In  June,  1  737,  Bayne's  death  was  intimated  to  the  {acuity 
by  tlie  magistrates  of  Edinhurj,'h  {luic.  Rrc) :  and  in  the 
fuUuwing  month  a  ieet  of  two  advocates  (Mr.  Erskino  and 
Mr.  Balfour)  was  delivewd  by  die  fiMvlty  tothanuigisliatcs 
or  their  alaction  of  a  successor. 

Bayne  maitied  Mary,  a  younger  daughter  of  Anne,  only 
surviving  child  of  S-.r  Wiiham  HrurT  of  Kinro^ss,  by  her 
second  husband,  Sir  John  Carslairs  of  Kilounqubar,  and  by 
ht-r  h>'  had  ihrco  sons  aiul  two  danghtan, 

BAYONET,    [bee  Arms.] 

BAVO'iNNE,  aconsiderable  town  in  the  south  of  France, 
in  the  departments  of  Baaaea  Pyr^ntes  (Lower  Pyieneea) 
and  Landet,  43*  W  N.  bt..  1*  SO'  W.  lonf  .  It  is  531  miles 

S.S.W.  of  Paris,  through  Orleans,  ('1 1  'leauroux,  Limojres. 
Bordeaux,  and  Mont-ile-  Marsau.  i  uere  is  an  old  mad 
from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne  more  direct  than  that  throufrh 
Mont  do  Marsan,  by  which  a  cunsiderabio  dutunce  may  be 
saved.  This  road  leads  through  the  pine  forests  of  the 
Landfls;  but  tba  deep  sandy  soil  reniiera  travelling  very 
ineonuaodtooat  whioh  ii  probably  tba  eauia  why  this  nuie 
hnn  been  laid  aaide  ht  ona  more  dieuitiNUi  but  mora  con- 
venient. 

i^yonne  is  a  town  of  considerable  trade,  for  which  it  is 
avourably  situated,  being  at  the  junction  of  two  navigable 
rivers,  the  Adour  and  the  Nive.  whose  united  streams  fall 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  two  or  three  miles  below  JBayontie. 
By  tbasa  two  nmn  Bayonna  is  divided  into  three  paru. 
'fhat  pact  aitualed  mi  the  lelt,  or  south-west  bank  of  tbe 


Nive,  is  called  Crreat  Buyonne,  that  between  the  two  rivers 
is  called  Little  Bayunne,  and  that  on  the  north  or  right 
bank  of  rhe  Adour  is  called  the  suburb  of  St.  Esprit  of 
tbe  Holy  Ghost.)  The  latter  is  in  the  dcparliuent  of  Landes, 
the  two  former  in  that  of  Basses  Fyrcntes.  The  entrauc* 
i>f  the  port  is  narrow,  and  a  \ery  dan^'erous  bar  erus.ses  it, 
on  uhicli.  in  westerly  winds,  thwu  a  viuleul  surf.  The 
harliDur  is  however  safe,  the  bar  affording  it  shelter  sea- 
ward, and  It  is  well  Drequented.  The  name  Bayoaae  is  a 
compound  of  two  Baaoue  words,  *  Baia*  and  '  Ona,*  li^iiir 
i^ng  good  bar  or  good  port,  and  indieatea  tha  aitimation  in 
which  the  harbour  was  formerly  held. 

Bayonne  is  fortified,  and  is  in  the  fir=t  class  of  stroni,' 
places.  Kach  part  of  it  i:>  aurruunded  on  the  luud  side  by 
an  ancient  wall,  outside  of  which  are  the  mo<lern  wurlts* 
Great  Bayonne  has  a  castle  Hanked  by  four  round  towen, 
called  the  Old  Castle  ;  Little  Bayonne  baa  the  New  Caatle, 
flanked  by  four  faastieos ,  and  adjoining  to  the  suburb  St. 
Esprit  is  a  citadel,  the  work  of  Vauhan,  which  has  been 
stren^^lhened  by  works  recently  added. 

Bayonne  is  a  handsome  place.  The  houses  are  well  built 
of  stone,  the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  places  (ojien  spaces) 
adorned  with  good  buildings.  The  different  parts  uf  the 
town  communicate  by  se\'cral  britlges,  two  over  the  Nive, 
and  one  handsome  wooden  bridge  over  the  Adour.  Tha 
numerous  vessels,  large  and  smaU,  by  which  the  rivers  are 
covered,  <;ive  animation  to  the  scene.  The  public  prome- 
nade IS  also  very  beautiful.  Of  the  public  buildings  the 
Catlie<lral  >if  Notre  Dauie  may  be  mentioned,  although  there 
is  nothing  in  its  architeciure  witich  calls  for  particular 
notice.  The  Mint  is  also  one  of  lite  principal  eojflces  in 
Bayonne.  The  town  baa  a  sobool  of  nnvigatiea  and  daa  a 
thnttre. 

The  manufactures  of  Bavonnc  are  not  iinport:mt;  that  of 
glass  bottles  is  the  chief.  ^The  towa  is  tanious  for  bams, 
lor  tile  iKpnur  wliich  bears  the  name  of  the  village  of 
Andaye,  and  for  chocolate.  In  the  preparation  of  the  liqueur 
Bayonne  Ls  considered  to  rival  Andaye  itself,  bhiuliuiiding 
is  carried  on  with  advantagCt  as  the  neighbourlMHid  supplies 
tbe  materials.  Tbe  trade  of  the  town  is  very  eonsiderable ; 
drugs,  wines  (those  of  the  nei<:;hbfn!rhoo(l  .i.'-e  aci-DUiited 
excellent),  brandies,  aiid  lir  timber,  are  am m;;  it.s  cxp-iiU; 
also  masts,  which  are  floated  tlown  Iroiu  liie  tiirests  of  the 
Pyrenees  by  the  Nivo  and  Adour,  or  tlieir  branches,  and 
sent  to  Brest  and  other  ports.  Of  the  imports  Spanish 
wool  is  the  principal;  the  quantity  brought  in  yearly  is 
said  to  be  about  20,000  bales.  Bullion  is  also  brought  in 
frmn  Spain.  Tlie  roastiii:»  trade  employs  the  greater  part 
of  the  vess<ds  whicli  eiiKT  or  leave  the  jwrt  ut  Bayonne; 
a  few  shijK  are  eii^ai;e<i  iii  tlie  cod  fishery,  but  there  is  no 
trade  with  the  French  euloiiies.  The  population  uf  tbe 
town,  in  1332.  was  as  follow.<< : — 

Bayonne  town  13,008  whole  eommiuie  14,773 
St.  Bsprit         4,108  „  S.899 

Together  .    .    17,116  ,.  20.668 

When  ICxpilly  published  his  Dirtnotiuiire  (j\iuii:\ 
(in  17 hi),  al/ove  half  the  popidaiiou  of  St.  Ksprit  were 
Jews,  \u.  .3dO«  out  of  5800. 

Before  tha  Revolution  Bayonne  had  only  one  pariah 
ehureb.  tbe  cathedral ;  for  thoufrb  there  was  in  tbe  suburb 

of  St.  Esprit  a  rr)lle;,'iate  rhurrh,  it  was.  nnt  parochial,  as 
the  suburb  was  in  liu'  parish  of  St.  Ktteiiiic.  tlie  chun'h  of 
wliicli  IS  at  suiue  distance  to  (he  northward.  Tliere  were  in 
Great  and  Little  Bayoiiuc  eight  religious  boiis.  s  (of  which 
three  were  for  females),  and  in  St  Bsprit  a  C'ommandeiy 
of  tbe  Order  of  Malta,  and  a  convent  of  UrsuUne  nans. 
An  abbey  of  Cistertian  nuns  was  situated  without  the  valla 

of  that  suburb. 

Kajumic  IS  the  capital  of  au  arrondisscmcnt,  coniprc 
hending  491  s(]uare  miles,  or  .U4,240  acres,  and  containing, 
in  1 832.  a  population  of  78,4  II.  It  is  also  tbe  see  of  a  bishop, 
whose  diocese  includes  tbe  department  of  Basses  Pyidnte 
and  who  ia  a  auffiagan  of  the  Aiohbishon  of  Aueb. 

D'Anvflle  consiasrs  Bayonne  to  be  tae  Lapurdum  men 
tioncd  in  tho  Nolilia  Imperii ;  but  the  correetiK-ss  of  his 
opinion  is  disputed  or  doubted  bv  some.  The  onViii  of  tlie 
see  cannot  be  tr.ieeil  lnu'lu  r  than  the  tenth  century.  The 
bishops  uf  Bayonne  bore  tiie  tttiu  Episcopi  Lapurdenses, 
but  this  title,  it  is  contended,  only  implies  that  they  were 
bishops  of  the  tercitonr  of  Labour.  Their  diocese  included 
somo  parts  of  Spain,  bnt  Uiay  ware  severed  ftom  it  by  tba 
i\ipe  at  the  iuatigatioa  of  Philip  IX.,  King  of  Spain,  ia  the 
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aixteendi  flmtuv*  and  plMoed  under  Um  oontral  of  tbe 
BiAop  of  FmpeliiM  w  the  popft's  view. 
In  the  imraioon  of  Franca  by  the  iilliM  under  the  Duke 

of  Welliiiutoii.  in  1614,  the  ciladcl  of  P;i\(iniic  was  invested 
b>'  u  forcts  uiiU'  r  l^ieutetiant-Gcnoral  Sir  .J>ilui  Hope.  On 
the  morning  of  the  l  ltli  April,  several  <l;us  attor  hosti 
iities  in  the  uorth  of  France — the  Uien  grevt  ^iccnu  of  war- 
Ihre-'had  been  terminated  by  the  abdication  oi'  Napoleon, 
t  witie  lO0k  id»oe  fum  Uie  entranobed  cwnp  Ibniied  by  the 
French  in  flrontof  the  eitwlet.  The  attach,  thouffh  lepolied. 
causcii  a  severe  loss  (SCO  oflici  r-.  :irii1  men  lalli-d,  woiUi(le(], 
or  ittWcii)  to  tlje  bt-sifgcrs.  .Sir  John  iiope  was  taken 
priHoner,  and  Mojor-Gcncral  Hay,  the  gpnml  commanding 
the  line  of  outposts,  was  killed. 

Bayonne  was  the  aceno  of  an  iutcnicw,  in  lS64t  between 
Catharina  da*  Medici  and  the  Duke  of  Alba,  one  of  tbe 
ehieroflleeTS  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  at  vhieh  it  ha»  been 
supposed  the  mas^atn'  of  tlsr  Hiimif riots  or  I'rotestants  wa« 
devised,  though  not  cxecutid  till  .seven  yoars  alter,  on  the 
(lay  i)(  St.  Hartholomew.  When  ihv  tna>sac-f.,-  tiKik  ))laio, 
however,  DOrthez,  commandant  of  Havnnue,  reiused  to 
execute  the  orders  of  the  court  Ho  rejihcd  to  the  king's 
order  in  these  woida:^' I  have  found.  Site,  in  Bayonita, 
only  Kood  dtiiena  and  hraTe  aoldiers,  bat  tiot  ona  auen- 

iDiicr;  B.iyiniriL-  was  the  srcn*'  of  the  ariMtof  ChaclaalV. 
an  I  FiTclinanil  VII.  ot  Spain  in  IbOS. 

HAVSWATKR,  one  of  ihi-  suburbs  of  LoudDn,  dmo- 
muiaied  a  hamlet,  and  situattni  throe  mtles  and  a  half  west 
ol  St.  Paul's.  Like  most  of  the  other  suburbs  of  the  me- 
traootis  which  retain  their  old  denominationa  of  Tillages 
ana  humlets,  Baytvater  hat  of  late  years  been  much  en- 
lanjcd  V)y  the  aihlitinn  of  new  streets  and  houses.  At  llie 
en-lerii  extremity  uf  Ha\s\va!or  is  tlif  Queen  s  Lyn\!^-in- 
Ho^[iital,  a  retired  builihni;  surroinuliHl  by  an  extensive  t;ar- 
den.  The  chanty  was  onginuUy  established  at  Uxbrtdge  in 
1742,  but  was  removed  hither  in  1791  ;  it  is  auppoited  by 
aimiul  aubaoriptioiia,  and  aflbrds  aaaiatanoe  to  poor  pregnant 
women  at  tiieir  own  hooaes.  If  withhi «  limitail  distaaca,  or 

reeeivcs  tlicni  into  the  hospital.  The  tea-Ktirdens  in  Hays- 
water  oceupy  the  site  of  the  liouso  and  butamcal  j^anlen  of 
Sir  Joseph  Hili,  whose  vanoiis  writinps  and  high-sounding 
nostrums  were  popular  m  their  day.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  one  of  the  conduits  formerly  used  for  supplying  the  citv 
with  water.  It  belongs  to  tbe  City  of  Lobaoo,  and  still 
seme  to  eonvey  water  by  brick  drdna  lo  acmta  western 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  'ITiere  is  also  a  reservoir  of  some 
miignitudo  bclongiu^  tu  the  Grand  .hinction  Water  Com- 
pany at  Bayswater.  The  population  is  not  stated  separately 
from  that  of  the  parish  of  I'addinuton,  to  wlmh  it  belong*. 
(Lvsons's  Environ*  of  Londorj ;  Bre\v(T  s  Middlesex,  &c.) 

BA'ZA.  the  Koman  Easti,  a  city  of  Andalusia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  37"  S**  N.  taL,  S*  50^  W.  hmg.  It  ii 
situated  near  the  river  Guadalquiton  in  a  valley  in  the 
Sierra  do  Baza,  which,  according:  to  some  geo^aphers,  is 
a  braiieh  of  the  Sierra  Ne\a<la.  'I  lie  hoyit  or  \al!ey  of 
Baza  is  very  nroduclivt!  iit  gfi^in,  fruit,  hemp,  and  llax. 
The  city,  which  is  of  very  old  construction,  was  taken  fnini 
the  Moon  by  Fcroando  the  Catholic,  in  1489,  ailer  a  Mven 
months*  siege.  Basa  is  a  Ushop's  see,  has  a  cathedral, 
three  parishes,  six  convents,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  an 
hospital,  and  ^ix  inns.  The  population  amounts  to  li,486 
iiiliabilanis.  At  tlie  di.-tancc  of  two  miles  from  tlu-  ej;> 
several  intcre&lin^  unti^uitics  of  the  A\igustan  age,  belong- 
ing to  the  city  of  Basti,  have  been  up  by  the  farmers. 
Those  monuments,  on  which  a  curious  antiquartan  would 
set  a  high  Talna.  an  only  dug  from  the  earth  (o  be  buried 
in  the  house  of  some  obaeure  fannefi. 

Baza  is  the  capital  of  the  district  which  bears  its  name, 
and  comprises  fifty-four  towns  ami  villages  and  throe  cities, 
besides  the  capital,  vis.,  Purchena,  Vera,  and  Mujacar. 
The  Sierra  do  Haza  alwunds  in  trees,  which  supply  the  iu- 
babitants  with  timber  and  lire-wood :  it  produces  ulao  leail 
in  great  abundance,  as  well  as  marble,  the  most  celebrateil 
of  wbid)  is  that  of  Macael.  Six  miles  from  Baza  is  a  hot 
spring,  called  Los  Bano^  de  Heuzalcma  (Benzalema's  baths), 
the  temperature  of  whi'  !i  is  30°  Reaumur.  Tiie  inhabitants 
if  the  district  are  cxtiluM^ely  employ imI  in  anri<  nltur«. 

B.VZAAR,  Tl»e  wonl  bu^iutr  is  l'cr>ian,  and  its  primary 
moaping  is  a  market^  a f<irum.  In  Turkey,  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  India  this  term  distmguiihes  those  partsof  towns  which 
are  exclusively  appropriated  to  trade.  In  this  eidtuuvo  ap- 
propriation ifaay  resemble  oor  warketa;  but  in  other  re6pv<:t» 
Ihey  approxiinate  more  neaily  to  onr  retail  shops.  We  have 


domes  or  rupoloi 
snl'diu'il  'luylight; 


interpreted  the  word  in  its  large  sense ;  for  although,  flia  tam 
basaar  is  in  this  ooimtiy  eonaaonly  undetatood  to  mean  aa 
aBscmbhge  of  shops  or  stalls  undereorer,  yet  in  (bet  it  equally 

ajjplios  to  open  places  in  which  bulky  eornraoditics  are  ofTered 
tor  sale.  Such  places  sometimes  occur  in  eastern  towns,  and 
are  used  chiefly  in  the  early  morning,  at  lea^t  in  autiuncr 
for  the  sale  of  vegetables  and  cattle.  If  a  place  in  the  open 
ground  outside  a  town  be  i mimoniy  applied  to  tbia  u«c,  it 
will  be  called  a  bazaar,  aud  will  be  dtstrngnlahad,  aa  in  aU 
other  eases,  by  joining  to  the  word  '  basaar*  the  name  of 
the  connno  li:-.  -  iM  lu  LirLit;  to\vii>.  howfVi  r, -•^r-h  market* 
are  general.;,  i.^ai  la  m  the  n;i<lsl  ot  thf  u^iil.ii'  LMvered 
bazaars;  except  the  market  for  eattle.  which  is  aluays  out- 
side or  at  the  cxireunty  ut  tlie  town.  In  itome  places  baxaars 
are  rather  extensive  squares,  the  sides  of  which  aiw  linad 
with  sbopa  under  aroodes.  In  a  Inr  eaaea  the  covered 
ways  bmneh  off  with  some  reinilarity  from  these  squares 
as  from  a  eentre :  and  in  one  of  the  best  fipeelmen;.  of  the 
open  market,  at  Kermanshah  m  Persia,  the  palace  of  the 
prince-governor  eeeiipies  one  uf  it-S  sules.  Wiieii,  however, 
as  in  this  and  some  other  instances,  tbe  principal  open  aiea 
in  tlie  <-ity  is  thus  appropriated,  its  disttnetita  appellaltan  of 
the  Maieian,  or  square,  is  ratained. 

The  regular  basaars  consist  of  a  eotmeoted  serisa  of  stnets 
and  lan^s,  and,  when  of  a  sti;>erior  Jesniptinn,  they  are 
Vaulted  with  high  hriek  roofs.  The 
which  surmount  the  vaiiUinu  adiii.;  a 
and  as  all  direct  rays  of  thu  sua  are  excludixl,  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature  is  obtained.  The  deacriptioo  ol 
a  good  bazaar  in  Persia  is  a  description  of  a  good  basaar  is 
Turkey  or  India.  Nevertheless,  the  Persian  baiaars  art 
rather  more  light  and  lively  than  thpse  of  Turkey.  They 
are  painted  in  many  places,  and  sumetiiues  dixsarated,  |«4rti- 
cularly  under  the  domes,  with  portraits  of  the  hcrises  of  the 
country,  with  representatioosof  battles  or  huiit&.  wiih  figures 
ofr^l  or  fabulous  uuimala,  and  with  other  subjects.  Tbe 
approachea  to  the  baiaara  ara  oommonly  lined  with  low 
shops,  in  whiob  commoditiea  of  little  value  are  espoaod  fcr 
sale.  These  approaches  are  sotiictimes  open  to  the  sky  - 
hut  they  are  more  generally  covt;rcd  in  a  rude  manner  with 
branehes  of  trees,  and  leaves  laid  upon  l)caiiis.  In  nianv 
of  t  he  provincial  towiut  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  the  lia,caar,  a^ 
a  whole,  would  answer  to  this  last  description ;  and  in  othen 
it  is  nothing  num  ihaa  a  mud  platform  cMitioued  ahmg  tbe 
way  side,  sAoat  two  feet  above  the  fix^path,  on  wkieh  litde 
covered  shops  are  raised,  that  are  mere  boxes,  scarcely 
affording  room  for  the  vendor  to  sit  down  on  a  bit  of  carpet 
or  felt  in  the  midst  of  his  scanty  stock. 

In  tlie  be-t  specimens  ol  the  vaulted  biuaar  the  passages 
arc  lineil  (ju  each  side  with  a  uniform  scries  of  shops,  the 
Uuor  of  which  is  a  platform  raised  from  two  to  three  Cast 
above  the  level  of  tne  ground,  and  faced  with  Imck.  As 
tbe  vault  springs  from  the  front  of  the  lino  of  shops,  they 
seem  like  a  serici  of  recesses,  and  the  partition-walU  be- 
t« eeii  tliem  appear  like  juers  suppurtiiiLr  ".lie  ai>:h.  These 
reci^sse*  arc  entirely  »pen  ui  front,  in  all  their  height  and 
breadth  ;  they  are  scarcely  more  tl'.an  very  small  closed 
seldom  exceeding  six  feet  in  breadth,  rarely  so  deep  as 
wide,  but  genenuly  fVom  eight  to  tan  feet  in  height,  and 
occasionally  more.  But  in  the  more  respectable  puts  ef 
large  bazaars  there  is  generally  a  little  door  in  the  heck 
wall  \\!ii<  h  conducts  to  anotiier  small  and  diirk  closet,  which 
i>ervcii  the  purpose  of  a  Btorti-ro<iia.  Thu  fruul  cell  is  the 
shop,  on  the  floor  of  which  the  master  sits  with  his  goods  aM 
around  him,  the  articles  most  in  demand  b^ang  placed  so 
within  his  reach  that  be  has  seldom  oocasioa  to  rise,  which, 
if  ha  is  a  Turk,  ha  rarely  does  without  manii^  reluctance. 
Such  a  dealer  offers  a  very  singular  contrast  to  our  ideas 
of  a  shopkeeper.  b<  in<r  the  very  personification  of  luxurtou» 
re|x»>e  us  tie  &iti  smoking  his  pipe ;  or,  if  in  winter,  when 
these  berths  are  chilly  and  uncomfortable,  bending  over  a 
brazier  of  burning  charcoal.  The  neigbbuuriog  shopkeepers 
have  much  communication  with  one  another,  and  gonanlly 
exhibit  as  much  alacrity  in  promoting  the  interest  of  a 
neighbour  as  can  he  compatible  with  attention  to  their  own. 
Indeed,  n  stranger  might  be  disposed  to  inia;jine  that  all  the 
tradc>in"u  111  the  sanui  lino  of  busine>-  are  in  a  gencnl 
partnership,  so  little  an.\iety  does  any  one  exhibit  to  obtain 
a  prelerunce,  and  so  willingly  does  he  inform  a  oostoncr 
where  he  may  obtain  an  article  more  exactly  auilad  to  his 
w  ants  than  bo  cau  himself  supply.  This  is  more  apf^rcnt 
ill  Turkey  than  in  Fmia.  Persian,  Armenian,  and  Jevi»k 
abopkoepeca  ara  in  gManl  mora  sivil  ai»d  ob%inv  tbaa 
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Tnilu^  and  exhibit  more  anxittjr  to  obtain  enhmi.  The 

writer  lias  ofien  benn  construined  by  the  former  to  turn 
iLside  and  smoke  of  their  and  oat  of  their  onions  and 

br^'ad,  without  bein^  diroctly  urj;ed  to  make  any  purchase ; 
but  it  u  more  pleasant  to  deal  with  a  Turk,  though  he 
would  not  do  this,  because  ho  dwarw  more  eonfidence,  yet 
nok  implidt  coDfldene»  in  matters  of  purchase  and  sale.  A 


FVenen  writer  (M.  Aubert  de  Vitry)  eayt,  'It  b  not  neom« 

sary  tn  offer  a  Turk  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  price  he  de- 
mand*; to  a  shopki't'per  of  any  other  nation  one-half  may 
he  salely  offered  :  and  in  the  ease  of  the  Jews  there  ii  no 
limit  to'  the  abatement.'  This  is  perfectly  tnie;  and  no 
stranger  intfwBMtoNld  lwv»  •  bttlaf  tokte  hbtnUuet 
in  such  matten. 


Business  commences  and  torminatCR  with  daylight  in 
oriental  bazaars.  No  trade  or  handicraft  employment  is  in 
LTeneral  eaixied  on  in  the  East  by  rundle-light.  None  of 
the  ■bopkotpers  or  artisans  reside  in  the  boasars.  AVhcn  it 
ireta  dark,  every  one  shuts  up  his  shop  and  goes  home. 
The  faMenings  of  the  shops  are  very  slight ;  but  the  baaaars 
are  in  general  well  watched,  and  frequently  Rccured  wi^ 
strong  gates.  In  very  warm  countries  it  i>.  usual  for  the 
majority  of  the  shopkeepers  to  close  their  shops  at  mid-day, 
and  go  home  to  have  their  lunch  ami  enjoy  a  siesta.  The 
boaaart  have  then  a  very  deserted  appearance.  LArcenies 
in  (bobaaaaia  ar«!  scarcely  known  in  Turkey;  benoe  the 
shopkeepers  do  not  hesilato  to  leave  tbeir  abopa  quito  open, 
without  any  one  in  diarge.  durinff  their  oeeasional  absences ; 

but  when  a  rather  lon'_'  ah'^  nce  is  intended,  and  the  goo<ls 
art;  of  great  value,  a  n>'t,  like  a  cabbage-net,  is  sometimes 
hung  up  in  front,  or  laid  over  the  iroods. 

The  peculiar  principle  of  oriental  baxoars  is  that  all  the 
ahops  or  a  eity  ava  tbero  ooUected,  iastaad  of  being  dis- 
persed in  difiemtt  atiwla  aa  in  Suiopa.  and  that  in  this 
collectiMl  form  the  diHisfent  trades  and  ooeopations  are 
s^jvurally  a-isix  iatwl  in  different  parts  of  the  bazaar,  in^te.id 
of  being  iiidiscriramately  mingled  as  m  our  streets.  Tiius 
  «f  ttai  boMMtf  will  bt  esolustvaly  oeoupied 


by  drapers,  another  by  tailors,  another  by  cap-makers, 
another  by  saddlers,  and  so  on.  In  the  bazaars  of  Pcreis, 
and,  although  less  usually,  in  those  of  Turkey,  the  shops 
of  provisiona  fbr  immediate  use  form  an  exception  to  too 
rule.  The  ahops  of  oooka  and  bakars  are  diaperNd  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  basaar :  the  nrepamtkma  in  the  former 
seldom  extend  beyond  soups,  and  a  sort  of  sausage  without 
skin,  called  kaboob,  a  higlily-sea-oned  and  savoury  artiolo, 
which  is  much  relished  both  in  J'urkey  and  Persia.  Not 
only  are  trades  carried  on.  but  handicraft  employments 
are  exercised  in  the  bazaars  of  the  Kaat:  and  thus  while 
one  p«rC  is  very  quiet,  another  resounds  with  the  hammers 
of  carpenters,  smiths,  and  shoo-makers.  The  stocks  of  the 
individual  denlers  are  seldom  of  much  value.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  And  a  shop  which  coiitains  a  greater  slock 
than  that  of  a  small  retail  tradesman  m  London :  but  an 
inip.i»ing  effect  is  produeod  by  the  exhibition  of  the  SCTcral 
stocks  in  a  connected  form,  so  that  the  whole  of  a  par- 
ticular street  in  a  bazaar  will  appear  as  one  great  shop 
fur  the  article  in  whioh  it  deals.  Thia  ia  tbo  cans*  of  the 
reported  splendour  and  flebes  of  an  oriratal  bazaar.  Of 
iliis  kiml  of  eff'ct  the  bazaar  for  ladies'  slippers  in  Con- 
stantinople is  a  very  remarkable  instance :  such  an  extuii- 
afaw  di^lay  on  aaoh       throagh  a  hNig  eovoMd  ■ttaot. 
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6f  Ria«11  «!ippw»,  resplendent  with  gold  and  nirer  em* 

broidcrv,  ;ti.'1  ^ill;,  and  coloured  stonex,  conveys  an  im- 
pression tjl  vvcalll!,  luxury,  and  (xtpulousncss  which  ten 
times  the  number  of  >iioiw  m  a  (:i>piT>riHiirni  woutd  mtt 

a've.  Wholesale  dealers  have  no  ojien  shops  m  tiie  bazaars. 
It  tb^f  bavB  waiebouces  in  it  or  in  it*  vicinity,  to  which 
the  ralailers  resort  as  they  have  oeoaibn.  Thate  ware- 
homes  are  frequently  in  a  large  house  Of  Iclum,  ooeapied  in 
•  oiiiuinn  by  several  wholesale  dealers.  Thr  khans  also,  to 
\vbu:ii  the  itinerant  tnerchants  resort  until  tin  y  have  dis- 
posed of  their  gooil-.  aiv  generally  in  or  near  llio  tia/aars  ; 
ju.d  they  frequently  make  use  of  the^anu-  buiidmg  with  the 
stationary  merchants.  The  principle  u'  association  for  fnci- 
Mty  of  refei«noe  is  the  true  principle  of  a  bazaar ;  the  vaulted 
rovcring  is  merely  a  drenmstance  of  elimaia.  TberefiNW 
Paternoster-row  with  its  books,  Monmouth-street  with  its 
shoes,  and  HolywcU-strect  with  its  old  clothes,  are  more 
properly  bazaars  than  the  miscellaneous  sbups  assimbli  d 
uoUer  cover,  which  are  in  Lrondon  designatefl  by  the  name. 

Besides  the  regular  business  conducted  in  the  bataars  by 
the  professional  shopkeepers,  there  is  an  under-eutrent  of 
irregular  trade,  highly  charactemttc  of  oriental  manners. 
If  a  jX!rson  not  in  husinc-,^,  nr  a  stranger,  has  an  artirle  of 
which  he  wishes  to  dispose,  he  employs  a  crier,  who  takes  it 
through  the  bazaar,  proclaiming,  at  the  lop  of  his  voice,  its 
praises  and  its  price.  Many  poor  people  also  endeavour  in 
the  same  manner,  without  tba  nrrioea  of  the  crier,  to  dis- 
]x)sc  of  such  articles  of  their  property,  or  produce  of  their 
in<lustry.  as  they  desire  to  sell.  These  are  mostly  persons 
who  unaLnim  they  shall  lie  uble  to  obtain  abetter  prire  from 
the  purchasers  or  idlers  in  the  basaar  ihaii  they  have  iound 
the  shopkeepers  wilting  to  give.  There  is  also  a  class  of 
■ellors  who  exhibit  a  UtUe  stock  of  wares  upon  stools,  in 
baskets,  or  on  cloths  spread  on  the  ground.  Thejr  generally 
deal  in  but  ore  d  rnmodity,  which  they  profess  to  sell  on 
lower  terms  tb:tn  tiie  shopkeepers  will  take.  It  would  seem 
that  in  ri'^pi'ctable  towns  a  preferciici'  is  mveti  to  this  tiMde 
of  selling  some  one  particular  commo<iiiy.  Much  tobacco, 
and  most  of  the  little  snuff  that  is  used,  are  sold  in  this  way 
at  Bagdad;  much  q>ium  is  thus  disposed  of  every  morning 
at  Tabreez  in  Pbrsia:  and  at  Constantinople  many  women 

fi  St  tlu'm'r'vrs  in  thn  bazaars,  displaying  embroidered 
landkei  i  lilt  r>  .ii\ti  otiior  needlework,  often  wrought  by  the 
hand-  lit  ladle-  i  f  (luality,  who  are  enabled  by  the  produce 
to  make  a  private  purse  tor  themselves,  and  purchase  some 
little  indulgences  which  they  might  not  otherwise  obtain. 
If  the  truth  be  told,  at  Constantinople  no  amall  portion  of 
this  supply  to  the  bazaars  of  that  mettopolb  is  contributed 
by  the  la<lics  of  the  im|ieri:il  ^(  rairlio. 

In  hot  weather,  orientsd  li  i/aars  are  traversed  by  men 
laden  with  a  skin  or  pitcluT.  tVuin  winch  tiiey  <leai  mit  to 
the  thirsty  a  draught  of  excellently  filtered  water,  boaie- 
timea  payment,  seldom  exceeding  tbefimrlh  of  a  farthing, 
is  expected;  but  frequently  the  men  are  employed  to  dU* 
tribute  water  grratuitaii»ly.  by  pious  individuals,  who  con- 
sider it  an  act  of  charity  iu-ri-ptalp'r  to  Allali. 

The  contrast  betwe.  ti  the  d^scrtefl  a])pearanee  of  the 
Streets  in  anoricnt.il  town  and  liie  tbr  .nL'ed  >tate  of  the 
bazaars  surprises  a  stranger.  The  women,  except  those  of 
the  lowest  class,  go  little  abroad ;  and  of  the  men,  the  idle 
resort  to  the  basaar  for  amusement  or  «on«Miatwn ;  and 
those  who  are  not  idle  |]roneraIly  have  some  busmess  there  in 
tlic  eoufsc  of  the  day,  Mlii'-h  coltcrt^  tlip  \i>iMe  )ii)[iiilalioii 
much  into  that  part  »f  tiie  town,  \mul  (iieai  j^rinieU  tji  l  vlu- 
ina  effects  a  more  •equal  distribution.  The  bazaar  is  not 
onl;^  the  seat  of  imme<iiate  traflic,  but  of  all  commercial 
bnsinett ;  there  all  public,  mercantile,  and  private  news  cir- 
culates, and  there  only  free  discuaaion  can  be  carried  on, 
unrestrained  by  the  preseiw*  of  the  emiaaaries  of  power  who 
haunt  tin:  r-,.irr.  -'n nj-.c-.  TTi-ni'c  in  tin-  bazaar  the  timid 
boiuiucs  Iwtd.  mid  ihu  ii<»lcl  ia?.ii<fiu.  Public  measures  are 
keenly  investigated,  and  the  popular  voice  is  oUen  loudly 
expressed  even  tu  tlie  ears  oi  princes  or  ministers  if  tbcy 
appear  in  the  iKizaars,  as  they  somctitues  do.  Through  the 
medium  of  slaves,  eunuchs, 'and  other  agents,  a  eonstant 
interoourso  is  maintained  between  the  innermost  recesses  of 
tin-  sera!»lio  and  the  bazaar.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
!it  Constantinople,  and  m  the  capitals  of  the  Turkish  pa- 
shalic>,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  thing  is  transacted 
in  tho  palaces  at  night,  which  is  not  known  iu  the  bazaars 
the  next  morning.  This  inti-reourse  has  often  exercised  an 
influence  upon  public  affairs  which  none  but  the  most 
miauta  iuquuers  into  oriental  hi^itory  would  suspect. 


The  varnws  dtaraetmistie  displays  of  oriental 
which  the  bazaars  finnisl-  tin  i  ature  of  the  gcKxls  rxpoM^ 
for  sale,  and  the  splendid  a|r|K.>aisnce  they  »omeLiwes  axikt 
the  manner  in  which  the  atiizans  conduct  their  \arijt,» 
lalwurs,  the  endless  variety  of  picturesque  costumes  wbiirl 
meet  the  eye,  and  the  Mhel>lik«  confusion  of  toogoak 
all  combine  to  form  a  icene  of  "■n"*''*^  ainn^uliffii^  ani 
interest.  No  traveller  who  does  not.  in  some  fwientd  cos- 
tume, sedultnisly  frequent  the  bazaars  and  make  roin? 
little  purchases  for  himself,  ought  to  feci  assured  thsu  h« 
understands  the  people,  or  has  materials  for  l.iirl;.  es?,- 
mating  their  condition.  The  remarks  here  made  arette 
result  of  the  M-riter's  intimate  petional  iicf[waintmiir  liib 
the  bazaara  of  the  Bast, 

BAZAS,  a  town  in  Firanee,  in  the  department  of  Gimid^ 
41  miles  S.E.  of  Bordeaux,  and  419  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pani. 
It  is  on  a  rivulet  which  flows  into  the  Garounc.  a  few  miln 
to  the  N.  of  the  to>v  n,  4-1°  27'  N.  lat.,  O"  13  W.  long. 

Under  the  name  of  Cossio  it  existed  in  the  Roman  tioc^ 
and  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  but  in  the  latter  period «( 
the  Boman  enpire»  l3w  name  of  the  people  whose  m«ti!h 
polls  it  was.  the  Vated^  (called  alsoVasarii).  prevailed  am 
the  older  de--iL;nation  :  we  rend  in  Amntiaiiiis  Maredlinu*, 
of  VasatsD,  us  a  place  of  some  cousequeiicc  in  Mmempo- 
pulana;  and  In  cthv  auttuniliM  ofCivitas  Vnanlas  sod 
Civitas  Vasatica. 

Bazas  early  attained  the  rank  of  a  bishopric,  whidi  hmr- 
ever  it  has  now  lost.  A  bishop  of  Bazas  sat  in  the  rounrl 
of  A^e  in  506,  and  at  the  council  of  Orleans  in  511.  Tbe 
bishop  of  Bazas  w  as,  durin^r  part  of  the  tetitli  and  e'erath 
centuries,  the  only  bishop  m  Gascony,the  towns  having  been 
destroyed  by  tbe  Normans,  and  the  cathedral  being  witbuct 
clergy.  During  this  interval  he  took  tho  tilJe  of  bisbap  d 
Gascony,  Vaaconenm  J^tcopu*;  bat  whoi  tiM  cboicbn 
were  again  supplied  witb  defgy,  be  shrunk  into  biciMp«C 
Bazas. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  rock,  and  has  little  in  it  ih.-tisrf- 
markable  except  tbe  cathedral,  a  fine  edifice  ut  the  (buiteeoti 
century.  In  front  of  the  ca^edral  is  a  r>lace  (or  an  Cfs 
space),  anrrounded  by  •  pimiu  Tbe  ««Us  of  the  town  an 
in  ruins.  Among  tbe  manufiietittes  ate  dniRsets,  leaOci; 
g!ass,  pottery,  white  wax,  and  wax-candles.  The  tmdv  <  ■ 
ried  on  is  in  the  abovti  mentioned  goods,  wood  of  ail  kufii, 
inc'iidinir  liiiiher  for  shiji-ljuilding,  and  salt]>etre.  T\* 
population  in  1832  was  2165  for  the  town,  and  4255  for  Ifat 
whole  commune. 

Tbe  airondissement  of  Basaa  ecpprebends  697  aqm 
m  ilea,  or  446,080  aem.  It  bad,  in  1 832.  a  populalion  of  53.611 

Tlie  district  of  Bazadois  was  a  subdivision  of  GtTieute. 
(Dictionnaire  Universel  dt  In  Francn ;  Piganiol  dc  la  Forts. 
A''i?>  r.  /7»'  Di'srt  iption         j'/tiiice,  <^.) 

BAZOIS,  the  name  of  a  small  district  in  Franee,  fomms. 
under  tho  old  division  of  that  country,  the  eastern  part 
Ntvemms,  now  included  in  the  department  of  Nidne.  U 
comprehended  several  Tallers,  and  was  bounded  '  o  tlw 
N.E.  by  the  mountains  of  Morvan.  It  is  wafcrod  by  sercrJ 
small  streams,  the  Airon,  Aron,  or  A\rau,  a.  trjbutar)  J 
the  l.(.iiie,  Iwing  the  principal.  It  produces  little  com.  brt 
there  is  abundance  of  good  pasturage  and  wood.  Coalisdsj^i 
The  chief  town  of  the  district  is  fibulins  in  Gilbert.  Tbt 
dunensiolU  usually  gi  ven  as  nine  or  ten  leagines,  or  almi 
twentv-seven  to  twenty-eight  miles  long,  and  as  manybniid. 

BAZTA'N,  orBASTA'N,  a\alle>  in  the  Py  reiuts  to  the 
north  of  Pamplona,  extending  twenty -three  iiides  trora  mirth 
to  south,  and  two  from  east  to  west :  but  authorities  difftt 
considerably  as  to  tho  width  of  the  valley  ;  Mifiano  states  u  t» 
be  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy  only 
two.  The  truth  probably  lies  between  them.  It  is  bound'.>d 
on  the  north  and  east  by  France,  and  on  the  south  and  vf<t 
by  the  valleys  of  TTj/ama  and  Basaburua  Menor.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  north  and  east  by  the  heiglitsof  Otamburdu 
Otsondo.  Au/a.  Ariete.  Izpegui.  and  Urrichiqiiia,  and  ci 
the  south  by  (hose  of  Frnazabal,  Arce^ia,  Vclate,  and  Oc- 
lumendi.  Several  streams  descend  ik>m  these  mountaisi 
and  form  in  the  valley  a  river,  which  is  called  by  tbe  ir.- 
habitants  Baztan-zubi.  This  nver. after  it  leaves  the  vaiir*. 
receives  ih"  n  itdc  of  Bidassua.  The  valley  produces  lndi;>n  i 
corn,  wheal,  jmlse,  and  tlax.  The  meadows  and  ibrests are] 
held  in  common.  Kveiy  man  is  bound  by  law  to  phmtsj 
certain  number  of  trees  etery  yetr.  I 

Bastan  is  tbe  sixth  parlidoor  district  of  tbe  nMrindsd  or' 
proviiu-e  of  Pamplona.  It  is  iroverned  by  its  p?.rt:  -[ 
fueros  or  privileges,  which  were  txilwcted  in  a  body  ul  runj 
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iMt  allied  Ord«nanraa  d«1  valle  (1»«t  or  itatatw  of  the 

v»llcy),  approv<?<l  by  the  snprt>me  council  of  Navarra  in 
1696.  Thi-  inhabitants,  in  a  junta  freneral  hold  ever)*  three 
fears,  appoint  thrii-  iiniiv  uiuals,  out  of  whom  the  viceroy 
of  Navarra  chooses  one  to  hold  the  utticc  of  Alcalde.  This 
officer  is  the  civil  and  miliiar)  fhief  of  the  valley,  and  also 
the  judge  ID  minor  offtacM.  He  i»  also  tlw  pretiwiitof  ih« 
eonoejo,  or  eomraon  eaonril  of  thoeqiital.  Bw j  mra  in  the 
valley  i^*  a  soldier,  and  is  bound  to  provide  himself  with  arms 
and  iiiiiruuiuliuii.  It  is  llio  alcaide's  duty  to  instruct  the 
men  in  the  raanajjcnient  of  arms,  and  crcry  three  years  hv 
holds  a  general  review,  nn  which  ucca^ion  every  man  i» 
obliged  to  appear  with  a  musket  in  good  condition,  lialf  a 
pound  of  gunpowder,  and  twehe  buUete.  In  a  privilege 
granted  by  Akmto  I.  of  AiagoD,  to  the  town  of  San- 
pi'iesa.  in  1132.  ho  entitled  kin^  of  Aragon  andBaztan. 
The  B.iztan<->i.%  aftcrwanls,  on  the  separation  of  Arat^on 
Inun  Nuvarr.i,  became  subjects  of  the  kings  of  Navarrn. 
At  thu  battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tobsa  they  fought  so  gal- 
lantly that  their  king,  Sancho  VI.,  crante<l  them  a  privilege 
in  1212.  by  which  every  native  of  Ikuttan  was  declared  an 
hidalgo  or  gentleman.  Anv  Spaaiard  from  another  pro- 
vince, who  can  prove  a  noble  origin,  is  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship  in  the  valley.  The  letters  of  citizen- 
sh  p  are  ^'ranted  by  the  junta-general  of  the  valley.  The 
po|iulaltoit  uf  the  valley  amounts  to  70hi>  inhabitants,  dis- 
tributed into  fourteen  towns  and  Yillni^es.  The  capital, 
EUlondo,  ia  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Baztanzubi,  which 
divides  ft  into  two  parts.  According  to  Miuano  it  con- 
tains nil  inhabitants.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
town-house,  where  the  junta-general  is  held,  and  the  Casa 
do  Misericonli  1,  or  eharity  house,  in  which  the  po(jr  and 
destitute  of  the  tillage  receive  support  and  employment. 
This  benevolent  institution  has  ceased  to  exist  fur  want  of 
funds.  The  house  was  inhabited  by  some  poor  families  of  the 
town,  and  has  been  of  late  changM  into  a  fortified  place  by 
the  Carlists :  but  it  is  at  present  occupied  by  (be  troops  of  the 
queen  (1835).  The  front  of  the  town-house  is  ornamented 
with  the  names  of  the  illustrious  person?  who  at  different 
epochs  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  Ibr  their  valour, 
or  for  other  eminent  services.  These  names  are  written 
on  wooden  seutcbeons  earved  into  the  shape  of  a  crowned 
eagle  with  two  heada.  The  Bastanaaa  a^ak  the  Basque 
language. 

(See  Aeadmiia  de  la  Historia,  Diccionario  Qeogrdjfco 
Bitt&rim  de  E^jm^u  :  MiTiano.) 

BDR'lJJU.M.  (  jmmonly  called  a  gum.  but  la  reality  a 
gum  resin,  the  ongin  of  which  is  a  subject  of  doubt.  It 
would  appear  tbat  there  are  two.  if  not  more  kinds,  of  hdel- 
ltam.lho  aountoef  one  of whioh seems  to  be  ascertained;  the 
otbars  are  matters  of  controversy .  Tlic  bdeUium  of  the  an- 
tients.  said  by  Pliny  (book  xii.  chap,  to  be  brought  from 
Bietriaaiul  other  parts  of  Asia,  still  comes  from  Asia.  Adan- 
t'  li  slater  that  he  saw  in  Africa  the  substance  exude  from  a 
thorny  species  of  ami/rix,  ci'detl  by  the  natives  ntuullfiutl. 
From  its  resonblanoe  to  myrrh,  the  analogy  is  in  favour  of  its 
being  obtained  fbm  an  amyria  or  balsamodcndron.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  recent  statement  of  Mr.  Roylo*  bdellium 
would  appear  to  be  the  produce  of  a  spedea  of  amyvis.  or  rather 
li;ils.aniixiendn>n,  a  nati\e  of  India,  ealled  by  Dr.  Roxburgh 
AmtfTts  Oinimii/htrra  {Fi.  I'i'l.  n.  p.  'i44),  Atnyris  AguHucJm 
iCa/cutta  CatM»giie,p.28).  the  native  name  of  which  i^i'oo- 
fid.  ( Royle,  lUmtrationt  of  the  Flora  of  the  Himalayah,  part 
vi.  p.  1 76.)  The  opinion  of  its  being  obtained  from  a  palm, 
<  iiher  the  iMntaruit  domeHica  (Gaertn.),  or  the  i^oraititr 
jhil>rihf>rmit,  is  very  improbable.  This  aQbatanee  oeeurs  in 
ruasses  of  variable  t.i/e  and  shape,  isoniotimcs  as  lanre  as  a 
walnut,  in  oblon<i  or  angular  pit-ces  of  a  vellow,  red,  or 
browni'^h  eoloiir.  The  cKMrest  pieces  are  tr,iiw(iarent ;  the 
odour  is  weak  and  pccuhor;  the  taste  bitter,  balsamic,  and 
reaembliog  myrrh  or  Venice  tiirp«ntill».  It  is  tolerably 
brittle  «t  the  ctdiiwry  lempontitt*  of  the  ataMnherc,  but 
with  a  slight  {nereaae  of  boat  Ae  flner  ktnoi  may  be 
kneaded  hetwrcn  the  fingers.  Its  specific  gra\[ty  r37l. 
In  potass  a  IS  compleUsly  soluble.  Analysed  by  rclloticr. 
100  parts  yielded 
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phatos  of  potass,  and  Kme  with  aalla  of  magnesia,  but  pii 

uably  he  examined  a  different  sort  from  that  of  Pclletier. 

Resembling  myrrh  in  appearance,  it  also  resembles  it  it 
its  effects  upon  the  human  bNstem,  and  ib  olten  fraudulenlh 
substituteti  tiir  it ;  it  is,  however,  weaker,  while  it  is  more 
disagreeable  and  acrid.  [Sec  Balsamoukndron.]  It  waa 
formerly  used  in  many  oompouods  and  nlastets.  auch  aa 
dia^tfim.  It  is  nowwauaea  in  Britain ;  but  ia  to  be  band 
intermixed  with  gum  Arabic. 

The  Sicilian  bdellium  is  produced  by  tlic  Daucus  Hitpa- 
Tiiriii  (Decand.),  the  D.  gttmm{f9r  of  J.aniarek,  or  perhup* 
tite  D.  gingidium  (Linn.),  ni^oording  U>  Boccone  {Museo  dt 
Piante  rare  delta  ,Si'-ilni.  lir-e.  torn,  xx.),  wfaidl  glVWi  on  the 
islands  and  shoroi  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Egyptian  bdelliom  is  conjectured  to  be  produced  by 
the  BorasKus  ffabeUif  irmit  (Linn.),  th*  CAoHHerapt  kumikt^ 
or  the  Hyphtette  cuciphera  (Pers.) 

The  bdellium  mentioned  in  the  second  chapter  of  Gtnie>i.s 
is  obviously  a  mineral,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  substances 
above-mentioned.    It  is  supposed  to  mean  pearls. 

BEACUY  HEAD,  iu  Sussex,  is  a  high  bluff  chalk 
cliff,  forming  a  remarkable  headland  in  the  nritish  Channel, 
which  may  always  be  known  by  sevOD  oonapieuous  white 
cliffs  to  the  westward  of  it.  There  is  a  tel^n^ph  and  sta- 
tion-house on  the  top;  and  a  little  farther  to  the  westward, 
on  that  portion  of  the  Head  called  Beliiout  Cliff,  a  tempo- 
rary lighthouse  was  erected  in  18'J8.  which  has  been  found 
so  serviceable,  that  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  durable 
one  of  stone.  The  lights,  like  the  old  one.  tBVOlve  alter- 
nately bright  and  dark  at  intervals  of  two  minates:  their 
elevation  above  the  sea  is  S85  feet. 

Ciivfrns  near  Beachij  Head. — Tlierc  are  six  caverns, 
with  entrances  three  feet  wide,  and  tiights  of  st«ps  twenty 
feet  in  height,  terminating  in  an  apartment  eight  feet 
square,  now  cut  in  the  cliffs,  between  Beachy  Head  and 
Cuckmerc.  A  place  eaUed  Derby  Cave  has  also  been  re- 
paired, by  which  m^ns  mariners,  who  mav  be  nnfortunatcly 
wrccked  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  can  find  <i  place  of  refuge 
fiom  the  sea.  Tnere  is  nu  danger  a  quarter  of  a  mile  itnme- 
dintely  oil  the  Cap*;,  but  s»ix  miles  to  the  eastward  of  it  there 
are  some  dangerous  rocks,  on  whn-h  the  Roy;d  Sovereign, 
a  first-rate,  once  struck.   {Brituh  Channel  Pilot,  p.  51.) 

BKACON.  a  sign  or  tokm  otdicarily  raised  upon  some 
foreland  or  high  ground  as  a  sea  mark.  It  ia  also  used  fix 
the  fire-signal  which  was  formerly  set  up  to  alarm  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  ujK)n  tlie  approach  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
The  word,  as  used  in  Englauid,  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  beaten  or  beecn,  a  sign  or  sifnial,  whence  bycnian,  to 
show  or  point  out.  Beac  or  bee  is  the  real  root,  which  we 
still  have  in  beck,  beckon. 

Fires  by  night,  as  ugnaU,  to  convey  fba  notioe  of  im- 
pending danger  to  distant  plaoBft  wifli  the  greatest  expe- 
dition, iiave  been  used  in  almost  all  countries.  The\  are 
mentioned  m  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  who  (cha]>.  vt. 
V.  I)  says,  *  Set  up  a  sign  ot  fire  in  Beth-haccerem,  for  evil 
appeareth  out  of  tiie  uwth,  and  great  destruction.'  In  the 
treatise  De  Mundo,  attributed  to  Aristotle,  we  are  told 
(edit.  12mo.  Glasg.  1746,  p.  35).  tikat  Aie-signals  ware  ao 
disposed  on  watch-towers  ttufoogh  the  King  of  Persie's  do- 
minions that,  within  the  space  of  a  day,  he  could  receive 
lulelUgence  of  any  distnrbanceii  plotted  or  undertaken  in 
the  most  distant  part  of  his  donmiions ;  but  this  is  evidently 
an  exaggerated  statement.  /Kschylus,  in  his  play  uf  the 
AgammUMm,  rapresents  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of 
Troy  as  conveyed  to  the  Pelopoiuieaua  by  flre-beacona. 
During  the  Peloponnesbinwarweflnd  Hre-beaoons  f^wmoi) 
emph  yed.  (Thucvd.  iii.  22.)  Pliny  distinguishes  this  sort 
of  siijnal  from  the  I'han,  or  li>;ht-liouses  placed  upon  the 
coasts  for  tlie  direetiou  of  sh.ps,  by  the  namo  of  '  Ignes 
pncnuntiativi,'  notice-givinA  fires  (Plin.  Ui$t,  Nat.,  edit. 
Harduin,  lib.  ii.  seot.  73),  £eao  bdng  nccasinnal  only,  flte 
phari  constant 

ImuI  <^>ke.  in  his  Fourth  Institute,  chap,  xxv.,  speaking 
of  Hiir  own  beacons,  say-^,  'Before  tlu;  vei^n  of  Edward  111. 
they  WLTw  but  slacks  ol  wuo-l  set  up  on  liiu'h  places,  which 
were  fin)d  when  the  coming  of  enemies  was  dcicried;  but 
in  his  reign  pitch-boxes,  as  now  they  be,  were,  instead  of 
those  stacks,  set  up ;  and  this  properly  is  a  beacon.'  ThSM 
beacons  bad  watehea  Mgttlaily  keipt  at  them,  and  honcmea 
called  hobbeUm  Were  stationed  by  moat  of  tbem  to  give 
noiire  ill  day-time  of  an  eneniy's  approach,  when  the  Rre 
would  not  be  seen.  (Camd.  Brit,  m  Hampsbu:e,  ediu  1 7tt9 
vnti.  11.173.) 
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fltowe.  tn  lib  Amuit,  under  the  year  1126  rnentions. 
among  the  precautions  whirh  Edward  II.  took  when  pre- 
)iaring  apiainut  the  rcium  of  the  queen  and  Mortimer  to 
En^^land,  thit  '  he  on!ain»><l  bikenincs  or  licaeons  to  be  set 
iq),  thai  the  sanie  hrins  fired  might  be  Muit  far  off,  and 
thereby  the  people  to  tn;  niised.' 

The  Cottonian  MS.  in  tb»  Britiah  MuMun,  Aoiputua  I. 
vol.  i  tat.  31,  pmerTM  «  pbn  of  the  htrtnon  9f  Boole. 
I'urbeck,  v^r  .  followed,  art  33.  by  a  chart  of  the  coMt  of 
l>or*t  t^llir^•  fnnu  Lj  me  to  Weymouth,  both  exhibiting  the 
beacons  whiclj  were  erected  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast  af:ainst 
the  Spanish  invasion  in  1588.  Art.  58  preserNes  a  similar 
ebart  of  the  «Ottt  of  Suffolk  fVom  Orwell  IlavL-n  to  Gorl- 
Btoo,  IMW  Yarmontb,  with  the  leveral  forts  and  beacons 
ereeted  on  tint  cMot. 

T\\o  power  of  erecting  beaconit  wag  originally  in  the  king, 
nnd  wa>  usually  delegated  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral.  In 
the  ciLihth  of  Elizab^h  an  act  passed  touchinfi  swa  marks 
and  mahn«u  (chap  13),  by  which  the  corporation  of  the 
l^tty  Honat  of  ifcptford  Strond  were  empowered  to  erect 
bMOMM  MB  mukt  on  the  shores,  forelands,  &c.,  of  tbo 
eoontry  toeordittf  to  thirir  discretion,  and  tocoDtbmeaad 
renew  the  same  at  the  cost  of  the  corporation. 

Professor  W an! ,  in  his  *  Observations  on  the  Antiquity 
and  fse  of  Beacons  in  En^'laiid'  (Arih<rologia,\o\.i.  p.  4). 
sars,  the  money  due  or  payable  for  tbe  maintenance  of 
beacons  was  oalled  Beeonagium,  and  was  levied  by  the 
tbviiff  of  the  ooun^  upon  each  hundred,  as  appear*  by  an 
ordlmmoe  in  raatittaenpt  for  the  county  of  Noiiblk.  issued 
t  RoTfcrt  do  Monte  and  Thomas  de  HMdolfe^who  Mt  in 
pj.,liamcnt  as  liarons,  14th  Edward  II. 

The  nuii  i  r:  i  f  watchinir  the  beacons,  particularly  upon 
the  ctmiit,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elixabeth,  may  he  patheretl 
IVora  the  instructions  of  two  contemporary  manuscripts 
printed  in  ihib  AreAaologia,  inri.  viii.  100,  183.  Tbe 
snrprise  of  tlnM  hv  the  iMHtid*  ww  ttMieUy  a  matter  of 
policy  with  an  invading  eneujr,  to  pravcot  tbo  akm  of  en 
arrival  from  being  spread. 

,\n  iron  beacon  or  firc-p<>t  may  still  Vi-  nn  standinj; 
upon  tbe  tower  of  HwUey  Church  in  Middlesex.  Gk)ugh, 
in  his  edition  of  Camden,  fol.  1789,  vol.  ilL  p.  281,  says,  at 
IngleboiQUgbt  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  west  edge,  are  remains 
of  a  bOMOD,  ascended  to  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  ruins  of 
a  watch-hotne.  Collinson,  in  bis  Hitlory  qf  Somersetthire, 
4to,  I'yJ,  toI.  li.  p.  5.  describes  the  flre-hoorth*  of  four 
large  beacons  as  remainini,'  in  his  time  upon  a  hill  called 
Dunkery  Beacon  in  that  cininty.  He  also  mentions  the 
remains  of  a  watch-house  for  a  beacon  at  Dundry  (vol.  ii. 
p.  105).  Beacon-hills  occur  in  some  part  or  other  of  moit 
counties  of  England  >ivhu  h  have  elevated  gruuud.  The 
Hcrcfordshu^  beacon  is  well  known.  Gough»  in  hie  addi- 
tions to  Camden,  ut  supr.  vol.  i.  p.  394.  mentions  a beeeon  hill 
at  Harescfinibe  in  Gloucestershire,  inclosed  b\  a  transverse 
valtation  fifty  feet  deep.  Salmon,  in  his  Histori/  of  Hert- 
/nrdihire,  p.  ^iO,  says,  at  Therfield,  on  a  hill  west  of  the 
ohurch,  stood  one  of  the  four  beacons  of  this  county. 

BEACON  SFIELD,  a  small  market-town  of  BoeluDg- 
bamshire,  in  the  hundred  and  deanery  of  BuiiihUII«  tWWI^- 
four  miles  W.  by  N.  of  London,  and  thirty>«ne  8.8.B.  of 
Biu  kinghara.  It  is  situated  npon  high  ground.  "  Ik  i  i  r  it 
has  been  supposed  that  its  name  is  aerived  from  a  lJ4^i^•on 
that  formerly  occupied  the  spot.  The  town  consists  of  four 
streets,  the  principal  of  which,  forming  part  of  the  road  from 
Uxbridge  to  High  Wycombe,  ia  nearW  three  quarlen  of  a 
mile  in  length.  Tbe'auhstntum  on  wAieh  the  town  ttMids 
is  chiefly  gravel,  and  the  boniee  are  built  widi  llhits  or  briek. 
Tile  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  built  of  flint  and 
squared  stones,  and  consists  of  n  nave,  chancel,  and  side 
ni^lc:,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  renutisi*  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  who  resided  and  died  at  Grcgarioit  in  tins 
parish,  are  deoodled  in  the  chuieh ;  and  the  churchyard 
eeftteios  *  white  marble  table  moounent  in  honoiiir  of 
Wsner.  to  iirtiom  die  manor  belonged,  aa  it  still  does  to  his 

desci'Tidant.  Hull  Court,  the  poet's  family  mansion,  is  still 
m  existence.  The  church,  as  well  as  the  manor,  was  for- 
merly attached  to  Runibam  I'riory.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bucks  .iihI  dicx'e?*i'  ot  Lincoln,  valued 
in  the  king  s  book  at  '26/.  2*.  S^d,;  the  advu.vson  belongs 
to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  wbicb  punsbased  it  about  the 
▼ear  1 70S.  BeooonsileM  derives  great  advantage  from  its 
sitiiation  on  the  hijrh  road  between  London  and  Oxford; 
and  considerable  business  in  tb«  sale  of  cattle  is  done  at  its 
mariuk  and  fMia.  The  proxiaity  of  High  Wycombe  and 


Uxbridge  is,  ho«wr«,  said  to  have  rendered  the  market  af 
less  ivbtive  imMMfianeo  airar  tbaa  in  finrmev  times.  TW 
nnrltet-dsT  is  Wednesday,  and  the  Ibifs  am  hold  en  Fe- 
bruary 1 3th  and  Holy  Thursday,  U)e  latter  being  for  cattlt 
The  n\niiber  of  bouses  in  the  parish  was  341,  acoutdiugw 
tbe  returns  of  1811,  when  the  populatiOII  oaiuistadof 
personii,  of  wliom  891  were  feiaalea. 

(Lysons'sJA«iM  Britamiia;  Utamim^  ^t^oMdni 
fValei.) 

BEAD  MOULDING.   [See Mortuwcj 

VEADTREE.    [See  Mkm\ and  EL.«ocARPt;s.] 

BKADLE,  the  luessenger  or  appanUjr  of  a  court,  nrw 
cites  per.Mins  to  appear  to  what  is  alleged  ag8^n^t  them.  It 
is  probably  in  this  sense  that  we  are  to  underataud  tiai 
or  under  bailiffs  of  manors  mentioned  in  sssnl 
parts  of  the  Domttdan  Swv^,  Spelman,  Somiicr.  uA 
Watts,  all  agree  in  the  derivation  of  beadle  fiou  the  Ssxaa 
bybel,  a  cryer,  and  that  from  b  >>,  to  publish,  as  in  biddui?  I 
tile  banns  of  matrimony.  The  bedelSi  of  manors  probablj 
acted  as  criers  in  tlie  lord's  court.  The  beadle  t>f  a  t^Mi, 
as  LonlCoke  infurms  us  in  his  Fourth  Institute,  «u  u 
offlearvhonot  only  warned  the  forest «OlUto  ndtstaxd 
process,  but  made  all  proclanwtious. 

Bishop  Kennelt,  in  the  Glossary  to  his  AirodUalifitfi^ 
ties  of  Oxfordthire,  says  that  nnal  deans  had  form<Tly 
their  beadles  to  cite  the  cler^ry  and  church  ollicers  to  \i>  »- 
lions  and  execute  the  onlers  of  the  court  Christian.  l'»- 
ruchial  and  church  beadles  were  probably  in  their  ori^  \ 
persona  of  this  deacriptigii,  though  mm  empkf«d  ia  vm  I 
menial  ier%-ioes. 

Bedel,  or  beadle,  is  also  the  naine  of  an  olBonr  in  tin  ' 
Enfrlibh  universities,  who  in  processions,  S:c.,  precedes  th* 
chancellor  or  vioe-chancellor,  bearing  a  mace.  In  Oxford 
there  are  three  esquira  and  three  yevmu  n  beilcU,  each  at- 
tached to  the  leqpeetive  faculties  of  divmuy,  niedu-mc  ar,d 
artis,  and  law.  In  Cambridge  there  are  three  e&quire  beddi 
and  one  veoman  bedel.  The  eeqniie  bedels  in  the  latter 
university' ^side  attending  the  viee-ebanoeltar  o«)  public 
solenmities,  sttend  also  the  professors  and  respond,  rs, 
collect  fines  and  panalties,  and  summon  to  the  chaJiciiilor* 
court  all  members  ot"lhe  S4  nate.  (Sw  Ducange's  Glot$.  m 
voce  Bedellus ;  Kennett,  Paroch.  Antiq.saX. iu  Gloss.;  Gflk 
Introd.  to  Dnmetday  Book,  8vo.  edit.  VOl>  t  p.  247;  Ctmk 
and  (ktf.  Umv.  Calendars.) 

BEADS  (Rosary  Beads)  are  madeof  hora.  ebony,  imr. 
yhiss,  box-\vo(Kl.  and  other  materials,  ff.nd  are  strung  in  chiv- 
lets  used  by  tiie  lioman  Catholics  for  thS«iPUrp<»o  of  countii  v 
their  prayers.    The  Rosury  is  a  series  otiT  prayers  j^iid 
have  been  first  in^ituted  by  St.  DominicA about  tbe  y«ai 
ISOO,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  as  alu  invocatjon  ts 
ber  fbr  spiritual  assistance.  It  consists  of  a  rewtition  of  tb* 
Ave  Maria  and  the  Paternoster  or  Lord's  Praywr,  boA  in 
Latin.   It  is  divided  into  di  cads  of  ten  Ave  M^ria>,  i.n  h 
d^ad  being  preceded  by  the  Lord  s  Prayer,  and  lejcmmatir 
with  the  Gloria  I'atri.   The  full  or  great  rosary  cO^*'^!^  ' 
fifteen  decads,  but  the  common  rossiTi  which  is  recn^  ^ 
nernlly  in  the  evening  by  pious  Caualics,  consists  of  only 
five  decads.    At  tlie  ^d  of  tlie  five  decads  they  yseits 
tbe  Creed,  or  Symbol  of  tbe  Apostles,  and  aflenfrsids 
(in  Italy  at  least)  the  Litany  of  the  Virgin,  which  *» 
ditferent  from  tbe  Lilany  of  the  Liturgy.   The  ros»ax>  «  » 
daily  (amily  evening  prayer;  the  head  of  the  family  »a'* 
the  first  part  of  eaeh  Ave  Maria,  and  the  other  membi>*. 
repeat  in  choiut  the  remaining  part.   [See  Avk  Maria! 
'  The  erigiiMl  msary  of  St.  Dominic  is  a  recitation  of  iift«c>'i  j 
deeads  of  Ave  Marias,  preceded  each  by  a  Pater,  each  decnd 
being  devoted  to  the  meditation  of  one  of  the  tny>terifs  <  v| 
the  life  of  our  Saviour,    The  first  five  mystern  s  are  tlu».t» 
of  the  incarnation,  nati>ity,  isic,  and  ore      li-d  jo\  ful  tii\  >- 
terics.   The  next  five  are  those  of  the  paj>i>tua  and  dca'tt*, 
and  are  styled  sosiowfill.   Tbn  Vemaining  five  are  those  or 
the  lesnneetion,  aacen^on,  assumption  of  tlte  Vunn*  &c_. 
nnd  are  termed  glorious.'    (Touron,  Vie  de  St.  IJominie  • 
Quini^nm  ^fyllirr{ll  RtAarii  BratfC  Manrr  Fir^^init,  a  K. 
SchiuuiiUUiiMdehn.  atqueinciso,  Rume,  164)9. i  The  uummoti 
chaplet  is  called  Corona,  '  a  crown,'  in  honour  of  the  Virgiij. 

Ihe  heads  are  distinguished  by  their  size  and  shape* 
those  marking  the  Lord  s  Prayer  being  largir  tli.in  these 
for  the  Ave  Marios.  Rosaries  of  very  small  glass  beads  are 
worn  by  pious  Catholics  round  dieir  neekt.  The  ohje<-t  of 

St.  Dominn  ]Mo!i;tb!y.  while  doing  honour  to  tlie  Vimin, 
to  fix  at  tiie  same  tune  the  uUeuUon  of  the  pious  uu  tbe 
cotttemplatioa  «f  the  prineipil  ttwals  «f  thn  fiwiaiir**  bf«» 
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by  allowing  a  certain  time,  marked  by  the  recitation  of  ten 
Am;  Manas,  to  the  meilitation  upon  each  event  or  mysttery. 
The  name  uf  rosarv  i«  flgurati'ie:  it  nir.'jTi  a  i-haplct  ut 
spiritual  rottes,  divicied  into  th  »  woXa,  while,  red,  and  da- 
mask roses,  correspondinff  to  the  joyful,  sorrowful,  and 
pliirious  mysteries.  Such  an  /he  allegory  and  its  explana- 
tion "^he  Rotarienf  our  Laa  otherwise  caUed  our  Ladie't 
Pmltei  Antwerp,  1600.) 

The  Turks  and  otiier  eas'/arn  nations  have  also  chaplets 
of  heads  made  of  amber  or  other  materials,  which  thoy  turn 
througa  their  fln<rers  wh'>e  sitting  in  a  listless  mood,  but 
ftot,  as  it  seems,  fur  any  purpobu  of  prayer.  The  Turkish 
ehaplet  is  called  '  Comb-  loYo." 

BEAGLK.  a  small  «vell-proportioned  hound,  slow  but 
•uro,  having;  an  excellei  t  nose  and  most  endurinj;  diligence, 
formerly  much  in  fast  ion  for  hunting  the  hure,  but  now 
comparatively  neglected,  its  place  being  occupicil,  whero 
bare-hunting  is  patronized,  by  the  harrier.  [See  H  aurikr.] 


These  were  the  little  hounds  so  much  priztd  by  '  the 
gmxl  old  English  gentleman for,  at  a  trilling  expense, 
and  greatly  to  the  delight  uf  the  neighbouring  rustics  who 
followed  on  foot,  ho  could  keep  his  ten  or  eleven  couple, 
not  more  than  so  many  inches  high  iudividuully,  and. 
mounted  on  his  easy  pad,  would  generally  make  certain  of 
killing  his  hai  c,  though  it  frequently  cost  him  two  or  three 
hours  to  |>erforra  the  feat.  During  this  protracted  chase 
he  had  ample  leisure  for  enjoying  the  sight  of  his  admi- 
rably raatciied  pat-k,  running  so  well  together  that  '  they 
might  have  liceu  covered  with  a  sheet,'  and  for  gratifying 
his  ear*  with  their  tunable  cry. 

The  hare  distanced  them  immeasurably  at  (Irst,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  run.  she  might  be  observed  to  sit  aud 
liiilcn  'sad  ua  some  little  eminence,'  but 

 ■  in  loixlrr  peal*,  the  loaileU  wiiuU' 

Uiougbt  uu  the  gathrriu|  tturm' — 

and,  after  exhausting  all  her  speed,  shifts,  and  doublings, 
shft  almost  always  fell  a  victim  to  their  persevering  and  de- 
structive instinct. 

A  well-bred  beagle  of  the  proper  size,  which  should  not 
exceed  that  above-mentioned  is  a  very  pretty  and  sym- 
metrical variety.  This  symmetry  (the  term  is  used  in 
relation  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  dug  is  employed)  was 
the  result  of  much  care  among  amateurs,  who  s|>ared  no 
efforts  to  bring  it  to  what  tliey  conaidored  the  standard  of 
perfection. 

Some  prided  themselves  on  the  diminutive  but  still 
effective  siae  of  their  packs  Daniel  and  others  have  not 
forgotten  to  commemorate  Coionel  Hardy's  'cry  of  beagles.' 
They  amounted  to  ten  or  eleven  couple,  and  were  always 
earned  to  and  from  the  field  in  a  pair  of  panniers  upon  a 
horse's  back.  Small  as  they  were,  they  rarely  failed,  though 
they  could  never  gel  near  enough  to  press  the  hare  in  the 
early  part  of  the  run,  to  stick  to  her  and  worry  her  to  death 
at  la^t. 

Such  diminutive  hounds  are  aometimet  called  '  l«p*dog 

beagles'  and  *  rabbit  beagles.' 

The  fairy  pack  above  alluded  to  had  a  little  bam  for  their 
kennel,  where  also  their  panniers  were  kepL  The  door  was 
one  night  broken  open,  and  every  hound,  panniers  and  all, 
stolen  ;  nor  could  the  disconsolate  owner  ever  discover  either 
the  thievca  or  their  booty. 

BEAMINSTER,  or  BKMINSTER  FORUM,  a  mar- 
ket-town in  IX)rwUhire,  in  the  Bridport  division  of  the 


hundrwl  of  Beaminsler,  123  miles  W.S.W.  of  London,  aul 
I'J^  W.N.W.  of  Dorchester.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Birt, 
which  issuca  from  several  springs  running  from  the  hills 
with  which  the  town  is  surrounded.  Beaniiiister  is  of  consi- 
derable antiquity.  In  Domesday  Book,  Bemint- tre  is  claiiscd 
among  tlie  lands  belonging  to  the  bishopric  uf  Saruiu. 
Begcminster  was  given  by  Bishop  Ormuiid,  in  1091.  to 
augment  tvvo  of  the  prebends  ofhis  cathetlml.  The  parish 
coiisistjt  of  three  manors,  Beaminster  Prima,  Bcamiiister 
Secuiida,  and  Beaminster  PaiMinatus,  all  uf  which  are  held 
by  lease  by  tho  present  lortls  under  the  church  of  Salisbury. 
Leland  thus  describes  Beaminster  in  his  time: — 'It  is  a 
praty  market  town,  and  usilh  much  hnusbandry,  and  lyilli 
in  one  street  from  N.  t<j  8.,  an<l  in  another  from  W.  to  E. 
There  is  a  I'aire  clmpelle  of  case  in  this  town.  Ncthurby 
[Nelherbury]  is  the  |«aroch  chirch  to  it,  and  Beminstre  is  a 
prebend  to  the  chirch  of  .Sare^byri.■  The  town  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1644,  while  Prince  Maurice 
was  in  quarters  there.  It  was  re-budt  by  Uio  assistance  uf 
parliament,  but  in  1684  was  again  consumed;  and,  finally, 
in  1'81,  upwiirds  uf  fifly  houses,  besides  barns,  stables,  and 
other  buildings,  were  reduced  to  ruins.  To  these  fires, 
however,  the  town  is  indebte<l  for  its  present  very  respectable 
appearance,  most  of  the  houses  being  good  modern  build- 
ings. The  streets  have  lately  hten  paved  by  a  subscription 
of  tho  inhabitants,  and  the  shops  and  some  uf  the  houses  are 
now  Ughted  with  gas.  The  church  and  free-scboul  are  the 
principal  buildings  of  the  town.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  the  nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  although  only  a 
chapel  of  case  to  the  vicarage  of  Nelherbury,  is  a  large 
handsome  structure,  standing  on  an  eminence  on  the  suuih 
side  of  tho  town.  It  is  supportml  in  the  inside  by  Gothic 
arches  and  pillars  of  Ham-hill  stone.  Tho  tuwer  is  nearly 
lOU  feet  high,  and  is<lecuiated  with  sculptures,  illustrative 
of  the  woollen  trade,  fur  which  tho  town  was  famous  at  the 
time  they  were  e\ecutc<l :  tliere  are  aho  figures  uf  one  ur 
two  of  the  kiiigH,  and  a  number  of  ruses,  uf  which  tradition 
states  that  the  figures  urc  those  of  kings  who  reigned  at  the 
times  that  repairs  were  done  to  the  church,  and  that  the 
ruses  (x>mmemurute  the  union  between  the  houses  of  YurU 
and  Lancaster.  The  town  has  a  cummudious  woikhuus<-, 
which  is  maintained  partly  by  the  rents  of  a  small  estate, 
and  partly  by  the  puor-rates.  There  is  also  an  almshouse, 
built  about  Xdll  by  Sir  John  Strode,  and  afterwards  en- 
dowed by  him  and  his  daughter,  Lady  Joan  Tuberville.  fur 
the  maintenance  of  six  poor  women.  Tho  free-school  was 
founded  in  or  about  the  year  1684  by  Mis.  Frances  Tucker, 
fur  the  education  of  twenty  of  tlie  poorest  boys  in  Beamin- 
ster. three  or  four  of  w  luim  are  to  be  apprenticed  to  tho  bca 
service.  The  O'itato  w  ith  which  this  school  is  endowed  wa-i 
let  in  the  year  I'U'.  at  (>bl.  a  vear.  which  is  now  incn.>as4'il 
to  160/. ;  the  surplus  has  been  employed  in  increasing  the 
number  of  bo}s  at  the  school  from  20  to  100,  aud  in 

Sruviding  fuel,  w  hich  is  sold  to  the  puor  at  a  reduced  rate 
uring  the  winter.  Tho  Rev.  Samuel  Hood,  the  father 
of  Lords  Hood  and  Bridport,  was  master  of  this  school  in 
1715.  The  number  of  houses  in  Beaminster  was  667  in 
1831.  when  tho  population  amounted  to  'i'J68  person.4.  of 
whom  1573  were  females.  During  the  year  1834,  the  town 
was  visited  with  an  extraordinary  mortality,  owing  princi- 
pally to  tho  small-pox  and  measles,  which  raised  the  pro- 
portion uf  deaths  to  one  in  twenty-six  on  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  of  iron,  tin,  aud  copper  wares. 
The  market  is  held  on  Thursdav,  and  there  are  fairs  on 
April  14,  September  10,  and  October  9.  Toe  quarter- 
sessions  were  held  here  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
seven  first  years  of  Charles  I.,  but  they  were  afterwards 
removed  to  Bridport  (Hutchins  s  Hittory  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Countiet  of  Dortet ;  Beauties  of  Knglund  and 
If'ales ;  Communication  of  a  Correspondent,  (f-c) 
BEAMS.  [See  Mathrials,  Strkngth  of.] 
UEAN.  [See  Faba,  Phaskolus,  and  Doi.ichos.] 
BEAN,  a  leguminous  plant,  exa-nsively  cultivated  in  tho 
garden  and  in  the  field,  classed  by  Linneua  in  the  Diadel- 
phia  Decandria,  and  by  Jussieu  among  the  Leauminostg. 
There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  beans  cultivated  ;  the  one 
is  called  the  FtJ>a  vulgaris  or  Vicia  Faba,  which  is  our 
common  ganlen  and  Geld  bean  ;  the  other  la  tiio  Phateolus 
vulf^aris,  the  French  bean,  haricot,  or  kidney-bean.  We 
here  consider  them  only  in  an  agricultural  ixiint  of  view. 

The  common  bean,  of  which  there  are  several  varietiei, 
bears  a  pod  containing  several  oblong  rounded  seeds,  which 
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W  nMd  in  tiw  toft  young  state  for  the  table,  and  in  the 

bud  dry  state  for  domestic  animiils  chieHy,  either  whole  or 
ground  into  meal.  In  some  places  bean-meal  is  mixed  with 
other  mtial  iu  niakinp  rtuirsc  bread  ;  or  the  beans  an?  boiled 
into  a  mess  with  lat  meat,  in  which  state  they  arc  very 
palatable  and  nutritious.  The  bean  came  ori^nally  from 
the  ewt,  and  was  cultivated  ta  Egypt  and  Bartmry  in  the 
•arlieit  agw  of  ivliieli  have  any  reeorda.  It  tpnad 
titience  into  Spain  and  Portusral,  from  whence  some  01  the 
best  varieties  huvo  been  introduccil  into  tbi*  country.  The 
most  common  varieties  of  iranlen  l)oans  are  the  Windsor, 
the  Toker,  the  luug-^^Kl,  and  the  Mogazan,  all  productive 
and  well  tasted.  In  the  field  the  tick  bean,  the  common 
hams  beao,  and  the  i>mall  Dutch,  or  Heligoland  bean,  are 
oreferred,  beiner  hardy  aswall  H  ModuotiTe.  Tlw  loog-pod 
ts  otrasioiudly  >r<jwn  in  the  fteM»t]M  Haguan  and  broad 

Windsur  bean  seldom. 

There  iti  no  jdant  in  which  the  transformation  of  the 
cotyledons  into  seed  leaves  ia  more  readily  traced  thau  in 
the  bean.  The  Windsor  bean,  in  particular,  from  the  size 
of  its  lobes  and  diatinetnaa  of  its  Teasels,  is  admiiably 
adapted  ftr  obsepvation.  the  parts  being  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  naked  eye.  If  u  bean  is  planted  in  mot'-t 
earth  or  soaked  in  water,  in  a  moderate  temperature,  the 
cotyledons  will  swell  and  soon  burst  the  skin  which  enve- 
lopes them,  separating  into  two  lubes,  which  ojien  like  the 
•bells  of  an  oyster*  1m  the  part  wlncb  I'ortr.s  the  juint  an 
oblong  bodv  will  appear,  which  is  the  embryo  stem  of  the 
plant  This  tooeases  rapidly  in  the  earth,  and  puahes  a 
root  downwards,  and  a  stem  upwards,  which  latter  carries 
the  lobes  with  it  till  they  rise  above  the  pround,  w  hen 
they  expand,  and  aro  transformed  into  seed  leaves.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  force  of  vegetation  m  the  youni;  bean 
when  it  is,  as  it  were,  imprisoDed  in  a  strong  soil  hardened 
at  the  surfiioe,  aa  may  be  seen  when  a  path  croases  a  field 
of  beans  newly  planted ;  the  cotyledons,  ttnder  these  eir- 
eumstanres,  are  drawn  into  the  crevices  made  by  the  youn;^ 
stem,  where  Ihcy  oflen  n  niain  held  fast  till  the  first  shower 
releases  them.  The  change  in  the  cotyledons  deserves 
particular  attention.  Aa  soon  us  the  seed  swells  by  imbibing 
moisture^  the  OKygen,  which  is  always  present  in  the  at- 
ipiOmImw  and  in  water,  acta  upon  the  farinaceous  subatance 
in  tioe  seed,  and  takes  a  portion  of  carbon  flom  it  producing 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  plants, 
or  flies  off  in  the  state  of  gas :  by  this  loss  the  remaining 
substance  becomes  a  mild  fluid  emulsion,  analogous  to  the 
milk  of  animals,  which,  being  taken  up  by  thn  minute 
vessels  of  the  radicle,  nourishes  and  increases  them.  It 
is  this  abne  which  produces  the  first  growth ;  the  earth  is 
the  mere  anidle  to  protect  the  young  plant  and  to  keep  it 
moist,  Inr  preventing  the  too  rapid  evaporation  which  the  heat 
and  Uftnt  of  the  sun  would  otherwise  produce :  when  the 
ground  is  entirely  deprivetl  urnmisture,  ve;:etation  necessarily 
ceases.  The  cotyledons  are  the  reservoirs  of  nature  to  sup- 
ply proper  food  for  the  plant  in  its  infant  state,  as  the 
mothor's  milk  does  ui  animals  of  the  class  of  mammalia, 
and  the  yolk  of  the  egg  in  birds  and  oviparous  animals. 
In  proportion  as  the  fhrina  in  the  lobes  is  gradually  ex- 
haustea  new  vessels  appear  through  the  substance  of  the 
lobes,  conveying  the  newly  formed  jiiii'C  from  every  part  of 
them  into  the  root  and  stem,  and,  at  last,  the  cotyledons  are 
transformed  into  seed  leaves.  The  fibres  of  the  roots  are  by 
this  time  completely  formed,  and  their  extremities,  called 
^pongiolet*  from  their  appearance  when  minutely  examined, 
aa\'e  acquired  the  power  of  absorbing  nourishment  from 
the  soil.  The  plant  may  now  be  said  to  be  weaned.  The 
»t'  111  then  considerably  advanced  in  L'niwth,  having  put 
fortli  new  leaves  of  a  different  fonn  from  the  seed  leaves: 
these  last,  havinf.'  now  performed  their  part,  wither  and 
soon  fall  off;  if  they  arc  removed  before  this  period,  the 
plant,  having  lost  its  nurse,  langUMhes  and  dies. 

XJm  bean  at  this  stage  of  its  growth  requires  particular 
attention.  If  thesoil  is  rich  and  well  prepared,  it  will  grow 
rapidly  and  luxuriantly,  and  be  soon  out  of  rea/  h  of  insects 
or  weeds,  and  capable  of  rcsistmi;  the  \  arying  intluonoes  of 
llie  atmosphere ;  but  if  the  soil  is  jwor  and  parched,  and 
the  supply  of  nutritive  juices  is  scanty,  the  plant  will  soon 

*  SpitngioUt.  At  the  cxiremllic*  of  Ok  tsnMni  ratniScationi  of  the  looU 
mny  D«  tern,  by  meus  cif  hl£li  mnt;tilRi'r«.  lajdim.  v.rm  to  be 

•nlMJemeoU  mtho  mtoulf  tilir<  »  of  tli.-  tomI  .  Ihey  arc  cailfd  i^nm/i  'lri.  frxnn 
their  rcMUblaooe  to  •  sf/uHji:  TIk  u  u^.'  U  Ui  ds^w  la  ttw  Juic«*,  bj  whieb 
the  plant  k  lUtaiBad  »Dd  ioe:tJi»ixl  TWjr  pOftcM  »  ritaJ  pwrr,  by  which 
th«;  mm»  MwMly  afcub  noM  Boids  tluui  utJicn,  and  ate  !>▼  aoniv  thouiihl 

tolui**  ayMW«rM,Mtta,wth«lMiMilalm«lBilwiBlMltnM«raaiauk. 
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show  WMkoiess  tad  diiCM*.  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  b 
total  fkilure  of  the  crq>,  is  to  supply  by  wet  tlie  deficient  af 
nature.  In  very  poor  soils  manure  may  be  applied  m  a 
liquid  state,  or  as  a  top-dressing:  in  those  which  are  iiot 
exhausted,  tillage  alone  wdl  enable  the  roots  to  spread,  and 
give  tbcm  a  wider  range  to  seek  their  food  in.  The  weeds 
being  destroyed,  the  whole  powers  uf  the  soil  are  reserved 
for  the  crop;  and  the  air  charged  with  fertilising  vapoun 
being  aUowed  to  penetrate  the  surface,  and  being  retained 
in  the  interstices  of  the  sofl,  greatly  assists  in  in>igo- 
rating  the  ve^i  tution.  These  are  the  principles  on  wluch 
is  founded  the  whole  culture  of  legumiiiuua  plants, 
whether  iu  the  garden  or  the  field.  Where  labour  is  nut 
spared  and  the  produce  is  valuable,  as  where  vegetablas 
are  raised  aa  a  kind  of  luxury  for  the  tables  of  the  ridu 
the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  beans, 
so  as  to  have  them  early  and  in  regular  suceeesion  during 
the  whole  summer.  They  are  even  occasionally  raised 
by  artiticial  heat.  In  general  lliey  are  s>own  or  planted, 
at  various  times,  from  the  beginning  of  winter  to  the 
middle  of  summer,  but  Cbey  must  be  prot4»^d  from 
frost  in  the  first  ease,  and  fiom  loo  great  heat  and  drought 
in  the  latter.  They  are  set  in  rows  with  wide  intervals, 
which  are  kept  dug  and  clean,  uid  in  which  lesser  veg^- 
bles  are  advancin;:  in  growth,  to  be  sheltered  by  the  beam, 
and  to  succeed  them  when  removed.  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  pods  already  formed,  as  soon  as  those  which  are  near 
the  bottom  of  the  stem  are  filled,  the  to^  of  the  plairia 
ate  cut  off,  and  the  beana  are  gatliered  when  the  seed  has 
acquired  suflicient  consistency  to  be  taken  from  the  shells, 
before  they  have  acquired  any  faruiaceous  ciualities.  One 
crop  is  made  to  succeed  another  by  rci^ulating  the  times  of 
sowing ;  and  thus  beans  are  gathered  for  the  table  from  May 
to  November,  or  till  the  frosty  nights  check  the  growth  of  tba 
plant.  The  cultivation  of  the  flekl  bean  is  only  as  perfieet 
an  imitation  of  the  garden  culture  as  ctrcomatancea  wfll 
permit.  As  only  one  crop  is  required,  and  that  in  a  per- 
fectly ripe  state,  when  the  seeds  are  fully  formed  and  hard, 
■  they  are  sown  at  one  particular  season,  so  as  to  a\<jid  the 
danger  hroni  frusta  and  uiiguiiial  weather  in  spring,  aud  at 
the  same  time  to  have  the  crop  ripe  in  good  time  to  be  bar- 
vested  before  the  oold  and  wet  season  sets  in.  The  ttsnai 
mode  is  to  drill  them  by  a  raadihia,  at  the  distanee  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  inches,  according  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  or  to  dibble  them  by  hand,  either  sin<;ly  or  by  putting 
four  or  five  beans  in  each  hole,  iiicreasiiiir  the  distanct-  of 
the  holes  ftoiii  &tx  to  twelve  inches.  Beauit  are  toierabiy 
hardy,  and  will  bear  moderate  dry  frosts ;  but  they  suffer 
much  from  alternate  frosts  wA  thaws,  which  in  Uiis  cli- 
mate are  so  eommon  in  February.  The  end  of  Fefaraaiy, 
or  the  beginning  of  March,  is  therefore  generally  preferred 
for  bean-sowing.  When  the  season  is  remarkably  mild,  as 
was  the  case  in  1S34,  early  sowing  is  a  grtal  .uh  >i:iti4rc. 
The  writer  ot  tbts  article  nlanteil  a  field  of  beans  on  the  IM 
January  1834,  in  a  soil  duly  prepared  ;  they  were  reaped 
in  August,  and  produced  a  venr  ^Dod  crop :  his  neigfaboun 
who  planted  their  beans  in  lurch,  had  not  half  the  quan- 
tity on  equall^r  good  land,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  sum- 
mer. But  this  was  an  experiment  which  succeeded  :  had 
severe  weather  come  on  ni  February,  the  whole  crop  Uiii;.';'- 
liave  been  lost.  As  a  geui.'r«l  rule,  beans,  lutty  b«  aown 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March.  Tfas 
sorts  usually  cultivated  in  the  fields  are  the  tidi  heaiw 
the  horse  bean,  and  the  small  Dutch  or  Hdiogoland  bean. 
In  some  situations  the  Magadan  and  the  long  p^^kI  have 
produced  good  crops  in  the  field :  the  first  three  :tre  haw- 
ever  best  suited  for  general  cultivation.  There  are  >e\  urai 
varieties  of  these,  which  differ  but  little  in  iheu:  appear- 
ance ;  experience  is  the  best  <:uide  iii  choosing  the  heed 
which  suits  particular  soik  and  situatiuna.  The  small 
round  regulai^aped  beans  are  generally  prebrred,  as  ob- 
taining the  best  prices  in  the  markets,  especially  in  iar).>« 
towns,  where  there  is  a  great  consumption  of  beuti^  Ln 
hard-workinir  liorscs. 

The  f^oil  hest  adapted  for  beans  is  a  rich  strong  loam, 
such  as  produces  t^ood  wheat.  In  saeb  a  soil  the  ptodaaa  m 
sometimes  fifty  or  aix^  busheb  per  aoe,  but  an  avcnm 
crop,  on  moderate  land,  is  about  half  that  quantity.  On 
very  rich  land  beans  have  produced  extraordinary  crop^.  hv 
being  sown  broad-cast  arid  very  thick,  the  stems  being  draw  a 
up  to  a  great  height  in  favourable  seaj-ons.  A  sniull  fiold 
of  very  rich  land,  in  the  county  of  busaex,  was  sown 
the  year  1832  with  «nur  busheU  of  the  amaU  twk  bean. 
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whiiA  came  up  ao  thick,  tbat  the  proprietor  thought  of 
thinnint;  out  the  plants  by  hoeiri<.' ;  "Inithewas  advised  to  wo 
wliat  the  produce  would  be.  and  when  lliey  were  threshed 
out,  tliore  were  tiii  quarters  and  one  bushel  of  beans. 
He  had  the  ground  accurately'  mewHired,  and  it  was  found 
to  be  one  acre  and  twenty-nine  peiebes,  whicli  makes  the 
eiop  ahtm  eix^-eight  bwiheU  per  acre.  They  completely 
smodiered  all  we(M«,  and  the  subsequent  crop  of  wheat 
produced  five  quarters  to  tin.-  acre ;  but  this  particular 
example  of  sowjdjj;  bonn*  broad-cast  wo  du  not  hold  up  fur 
general  imitutiuii.  By  cultivatinj?  the  beans  in  rows,  and 
by  carefiU  hoeins  and  manuring,  alternate  crops  of  wheat 
Mid  beau  nuty  m  raised  for  many  years,  wiinout  inter- 
wmioa,  or  any  iweeni^  fbr  change  or  fallow :  this  has 
Men  long  the  pnMStiea  in  the  richest  part  of  Kent.  In 
this  ca,se  the  beans  must  bo  drilled  or  set  in  rows,  with 
intervals  of  from  twenty-four  to  tliirt\  inches  between 
the  rows;  and  the  interMls  must  be  repeatedly  stirred 
and  hutid  with  proper  instruments,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  keep  the  soil  in  a  perfectly  dean 
and  nielknr  atate;  the  weeds  which  riae  in  th«  lowa  are 
nnioradbyhaiid.  Immodtatsly  after  bean  harvest  the  land 
is  scarifled,  or  skimmed  over  with  a  plough  having  a  very 
brood  shore,  whence  the  operation  is  soTm^times  called  hroad- 
tharins.  All  roots  of  weeds  and  the  remains  of  bean-halm 
mi«  oolwoted  and  boroed,  orput  in  a  heap  with  quicklime,  to  be 
coDtwtad  into  maaora.  The  ground  tt  than  ploughed  once 
«r  aavanl  timaa,  aeondmg  to  cinnnutaneea,  and  wheat  i« 
aown  ftbmit  i3bn  motith  of  Ootober,  either  broadcast  or  by 
rocans  of  a  drilling  machine,  in  rows  ten  or  twelve  inches 
asunder,  which  gives  greater  facility  for  hocin;:  and  weedinir 
the  crop  when  necessary.  Ttie  wheat  which  follows  beans  is 
generally  good  and  heavy,  and  seldom  runs  to  straw.  After 
whaat-harvMt  the  stubble  is  ploughed  up  and  turned  in 
with  a  very  d«ep  Auiow ;  tha  land  is  hanowad  flat,  and  a 
good  coating  of  manure  fa  put  on  in  a  nradeiately  ntttan 
state,  and  tb.is  is  covered  with  a  shallow  ploughing:  the  land 
lA  well  water-furrowed  and  lufl  so  till  spi  in^r,  when  the  beans 
are  drilled  in  the  mellow  surface  produi  cd  by  the  winter  s 
Irost.  This  is  the  most  approved  practice ;  but  many  expe- 
rimcGd  farmers  vary  it  according  to  the  varieliea  cf  soil,  or 
■eoMding  to  difference  cf  cpinioii.  Sinie  put  on  maniue  fiw 
Uie  beans  in  spring,  and  some  drill  Ae  faeans  in  every  second 
or  third  furrow  after  the  plough  ;  but  all  <:ood  farmers  agree 
in  manuring'  the  land  for  tlu-  beans  and  carefully  hoeing 
them.  It  is  e\ident  that  a  diflerent  method  is  required  in 
ditferent  soils,  varied  according  to  their  texture  and  i>itu- 
•tim.  Alternate  crops  of  irimt  and  beans  can  only  suc-cecd, 
for  anv  leittth  of  time^  on  soils  peculiarly  favoured.  In 
general,  sehange  of  crops  and  wiaasional  fidlons*  iriU  be 
indispensable  to  ksap  tm  land  perflKfly  ckaa  and  in  good 
heart. 

In  cold  wet  soils  beans  require  prcat  care  to  ensure  ^lod 
crops.  Although  they  will  grow  well  and  seem  to  flourish  in 
ffaestiffest  and  most  unsubdued  clays,  they  will  seldom  pro- 
duce oitieh  at  barveat,  onlcM  the  liuid  has  been  well  pre- 
pared and  the  Niltivation  managed  with  skill.  There  is 
no  Ijetter  criterion  of  the  experience  and  ituluslry  of  the  far- 
mer of  col  l,  wet  clays  than  the  uppearuiu  e  of  his  beans  at 
harvest ;  and  he  may  be  judged  by  this  crop,  as  the  laruier 
of  light,  sandy  soils  may  be  judged  by  his  turnips.  The 
enltiration  of  these  two  opposite  kinds  of  inferior  soils  will, 
in  genaialy  be  ^^roAtaUe  or  otherwise  in  proportion  to  the 
produce  cf  the  beans  in  die  one  and  tne  turnips  in  the 
other;  the  first  beintr  :i  substitute  for  clean  fallow,  and  the 
latter  the  fuundation  of  all  the  sucreediufi  crops.  The  bean, 
by  its  strong  and  penetrating  root,  opens  tlio  still"  sod  to 
the  iuttueooe  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  the  surface  is 
dried  and  at  the  same  time  tnetlowed.  Although  the  nu- 
tritioas  matter  in  »  good  crop  of  beans  is  gmat.  and  almost 
eqaal  to  thnl  obtained  ftom  a  enp  of  wheat,  it  exhansts  the 
sod  much  Ic.vs  :  its  succulent  stems  and  leaves  absorb  much 
nourishment  Irom  tlie  atinnspherc.  and  the  latter  fallmg  off 
and  decaying,  restore  carbon  and  mucilage  to  the  soil,  and 
make  np  (br  the  inferior  quantity  of  manure  produced  by  the 
bean-halm  fe  oomperison  with  wheat  stvav.  There  is  per- 
bape  tm  eivp^  bcMing  seed,  wiaicb  gi««a  ae  great  a  ntum 
writh  so  smstf  an  expenditure  of  the  nutritiTe^nioes  of  the 
sriil  ;  nn  1  1  frtninly  none  that  repays  manure  better,  or 
Ifcuve^  lh«  land  iti  a  better  condition  for  wheat  or  oats.  It  is  a 
very  common  prai-tice  to  ploui:!;  a  -tilTsoil  in  spring;  only  once, 
after  it  has  bonis  clover,  grassei^  or  wheat,  and  to  drill 
kMW  iattd  toew  immematdy  after  the  phwgfa,  by  hand 


or  by  an  instrument ;  in  this  case  it  is  best  to  deposit  the 
beans  as  near  the  anjiW  of  the  furrow  as  possible,  and  in 
every  second  furrow  unky,  that  tboy  may  n»e  regularly  at  a 
proper  distance.  In  spite  of  thetOUgh  slues  which  the  plough 
turns  over  in  a  mass,  the  force  of  vegetation  in  the  bean 
makes  it  pierce  through  them,  and,  under  favourable  oir- 
eumstances,  a  tolerable  crop  is  sometimes  obtained ;  while 
the  more  industrious  neighbour,  who  has  tilled  his  land 
in  autuuin  and  a^uin  in  sfirin^,  by  repeated  ploutjhings, 
and  iiiudo  U  lino  and  mellow,  may  be  disappuinti-d  in 
his  crop  by  untoward  variations  of  wcutlier.  Tlie  slo\  enly 
farmer  then  laughs  at  the  more  perfect  system  of  the  otiieff, 
pretending  that  it  is  wrong  to  work  strong  soils  SO  much  and 
make  th«n  <oo>(m^  as  the  tern  is.  Thus  the  progress  of  a 
whole  dUtriet  in  rattcinsl  and  improved  oulturc  is  arrested 
or  checked  by  the  apparent  evil  of  frequent  iilou<;hin^'.  But 
the  conclusion  is  founded  iu  error.  There  can  bo  uu  ruiu 
better  ooDtirnied  by  experience  than  that  adhesive  sods  should 
be  stirred  and  divided  as  mneh  as  possible ;  but  this  must  be 
done  with  due  regard  to  t  ircumstanccs  andacasoOB,  and 
the  diflerences  in  soils:  chalking,  marling,  or  manuring, 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  divided  soil  ftom 
j  nito  a  hard  compact  mass.  Light  coloured  clays 
wnieli  coiiiist  ul"  siliceous  sand  and  argillaceous  earth 
only,  without  any  uiternnxture  ol  otlier  substances,  set  the 
harder  in  drying  the  more  they  arc  stirred ;  al>er  being 
ploughed  thoy  soon  have  the  appearance  of  stripes  of  un- 
burned  brick,  and  if  a  heavy  shower  has  Mien  after  the 
land  has  been  harrowed,  thqr  become  faaid  like  a  barn 
floor.  It  is  of  no  use  to  puhrri^e  such  land,  until  its  texture 
is  alltiiiid  by  cluilU.  marl,  dur.'j,  or  .i>lies ;  and  the  safest 
way  is  not  to  stir  it  ton  mucli,  no  uood  crop  can  be  ex- 
pected, at  all  events,  till  it  be  ameliorated.  To  prepare  a 
middUug  stiff  soil  for  beans,  it  should  be  ploughed  into 
high  andnamnr  lands  in  autumn,  with  numerous  nnd  deep 
«•te^filnl>ws.  ao  flmt  no  water  may  lie  on  any  part  of  it, 
and.if  possible,  it  should  be  manured  wilh  lou^  duii^^  beforoit 
is  ploughed.  In  spring,  if  there  has  been  bouie  trui>i,  the 
surface  Will  Lie  loose  and  mellow;  iu  this  the  beans  should 
be  drilkHl  or  dibbled  by  hand,  and  a  time  should  he  ohosen 
for  hoeing  them,  when  the  ground  i:^  neither  wet  mv  dry, 
ao  that  tmi  hoc  whether  hand-hoe  or  horse-hoe,  may  pene< 
trate  two  or  three  inebM  below  the  surface  to  open  the  soil 
and  destroy  the  weeds.  The  hoeinjiof  the  beans  is  a  most 
essential  part  of  the  culture,  and  an-ordiiiL'  as  it  is  well  or  iU 
executed  llie  land  will  proiUice  more  or  tewer  crops  after  it 
without  its  being  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  fallow. 
Objections  have  been  made  to  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe  and 
scarifier  between  the  rove  in  stiff  soils,  because,  when  the 
ground  IS  dry  and  caked,  the  hoe  raisoe  large  dods  and 
liiys  the  roots  bare,  sometimes  even  destroying  the  plants. 
But  there  are  means  of  preventmir  this :  if  the  ground  is 
rc|)eatodly  lioed  when  not  (juiledry,  ii  w  ill  not  Innil  into 
a  hard  crust  or  n!>o  in  clods:  and  >hould  a  sudden  dry 
wind,  after  much  rain,  bake  ih"  surface  in  spite  of  every 
attention  to  it,  a  spiky  xoUer,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  work 
between  the  rows,  inH  eibetually  loosen  the  soil,  so  tbat 
hoes  and  grubbers  may  follow  without  inconvenience.  Wo 
yivu  a  drawing  of  such  an  instrument,  which  has  been  found 
very  effective. 

The  cylinder  may  be  used  with  or  without  the  spikes,  or 
may  be  removed  catirely ;  the  instrument  then  becomes  a 
scarifier  or  grubber,  acoordiitg  to  the  shape  of  the  coultera 
which  are  lued  to  it.  "Hie  front  wheel  is  of  use  to  move 
the  whole  instrument  upon,  by  lifting  the  stilts  or  handles 
in  the  manner  of  a  wheelbarrow,  at  the  end  of  the  rows, 
w  hen  the  horse  turns  out  of  one  row  into  another.  The 
cross  bar  ou  the  frame  before  the  roller  is  to  fix  hoes  or 
coulters  on,  when  the  roUer  is  taken  away. 

When  the  beans  have  pushed  their  stems,  and  the  proper 
leaves  appear  above  the  seed  leaves,  the  intervals  should 
be  carefully  hoed,  and,  where  it  is  practicable,  three  or  four 
bushels  of  gypsum  per  acre  may  Iw  sown,  if  the  soil  does 
not  already  contain  this  substance,  and  it  will  grSStlystimUi* 
late  the  growth.  The  mode  of  its  operation  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  experience  has  proved  its  utility.  [SeeMANURK 
and  GyPSOM«J  A  very  small  quantity  of  gy  psum  seems  to 
stimuli  the  growth  of  all  leguminous  plants  and  cktvcrs, 
but  if  this  quantity  be  already  present  in  the  sod  no  sdditional 
quantity  seems  to  have  any  effect.  It  has  been  recommended 
to  cut  olf  the  tops  of  the  plants  when  the  lower  pods  are  set,  at 
is  frequonttv  done  in  garden  culture,  to  accelerate  the  filling 
oftliain,«aid  topceventiudbm  bkasoins  ftomdmrnagtlto 
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lounthment  to  the  top.  Tin  raMcm  Ibr  doinfj;  thos  in  gar- 

ileiis  is.  that  when  .1  plant  has  home  [kkIs  u  cortain  timo  ii 
U  tuu-tt  advaatagcuub  to  remove  tt,  uiid  lau  tu|)  hlo^ums,  nt 
oourse,  never  come  to  perfection.  In  the  field  this  is  not  tlie 
caae,  thara  beiBg  no  succession  of  plants ;  and,  unless  ttto 
top  blouom  «M  very  late,  or  the  bluck  dolphin  (aphis)  be- 
glM  to  vpifUUt  which  is  shown  by  the  honey-dew  on  tho 
top  thoott,  no  advaotago  is  gained  by  topping  the  plants, 
and  the  labour  is  thrown  away.  When  tlu'  itiivts  of  tlx 
beans  begin  to  lose  their  green  colour,  nml  tliu  pod.^  to  turn 
hlack,  the  crop  sh.ndil  hv  ruaiH'd  \s  iili  the  sickic,  und  made 
nto  small  sheaves,  tied  with  straw  bunds  or  tar  twine,  and 
jet  un  in  the  field  to  dry.  In  some  placai  pitM  aw  iOWn 
mixM  with  the  haant,  or  the  headlanda  aiw  aown  with  pease, 
tha  oaoii  of  which  ia  uaad  to  tie  the  beans  with ;  bat  pease 
cling  round  the  bean  stalks  nnd  imjK'de  thu  netting  of  the 
pods;  they  also  interfere  witli  the  huting  uiid  wcedintf,  so 
tiial  the  practii-o  is  ii"t  to  be  ncommended.  Peaso  require  a 
lighter  ioil  and  are  best  smvn  separotely,  except  when  they 
aiwaofwn  bfoad-Cast  mixed  with  beans,  HI  urder  to  be  mown 
in  a  gieaa  atata  as  fodder  for  cattle  or  &tt  pigs.  Sowinit 
heana  ibr  this  Unt-nientioned  purpose  is  not  mueh  practiseid 
ill  y'luTlnnd,  but  is  found  %'ery  us»:'l\il  on  the  (.'oiitinent.  e:.iH>- 
cially  lu  Klandors;  in  this  cas«  ibey  nre  mow  n  like  lares  soon 
alter  the  pods  are  formed.  In  order  to  have  a  succession 
of  liiis  green  food,  they  should  be  sown  at  difleront  times, 
with  a  week  or  fortnight's  interval.  By  this  means  a  great 
d«ai  of  gnes  is  aaTod»  wbioh  may  be  raiarvad  ibr  hay  ;  the 
aaMe  Am  in  the  ataUea  or  yards  thrive  well  on  this  (bod.  and 
produce  a  quantity  of  rich  manure,  chielly  in  n  liquid  state, 
which  Alls  the  tanks  and  rwiervoirs  whuh  we  haw  repeat 
edly  mentioned  as  indispensable  appendai;cs  to  every  ;;ood 
farm-yard.  By  having  wmlcr  tares  when  the  turnips  are 
eanumed,  peaso  and  beans  after  the  first  crop  of  clover,  and 
anmBaer  taies  to  soeceed  them,  cattle  may  be  fed  in  the  stables 
all  the  year  raimd  with  great  advantage,  the  land  may  be 
tilled  at  the  best  season  of  the  ye.ir,  and  prepared  Tor  wheat, 
as  well  a-s  by  a  elean  fallow,  whilw  tile  green  erop  wdl  fully 
repay  all  the  expenses.  Three  bushels  of  beans  and  two  of 
pease  mixed  together  are  required  per  acre  when  sown  broad- 
east,  or  drilled  in  each  ftamw  aftw  the  plough.  It  is  often 
advantageovs  to  eat  in  a  gtWD  stale  tiiusc  beana  whieh  were 
aown  for  a  leeneral  erop,  when  fbod  for  pigs  is  searee.  Tliey 
will  jj^o  nearly  as  far  in  this  w;iy  in'feeding  store  pigs  as  the 
beans  would  have  done  when  ripe,  and  the  ground  is  left  in 
a  much  bolter  state  for  the  ioUowinij  erop. 

Although  besDii  grow  be»t  in  a  rather  heavy  soil,  they 
are  often  pmAlable  on  much  ligbter  land,  especially  after 
clover  ley  or  graia,  which  is  broltenup  after  Wini:  'depas- 
tured two  or  three  yean.  Thu  is  an  exreltent  |)rep,trut«ry 
crop  for  wheat,  and  better  than  onts,  which  leave  such  land  full 
of  weeds.  In  this  case  tiie  hucid  should  be  par»»fidly  ploughed 
up.  For  tins  purp>-se  a  skim  cdulfer,  whieh  has  ;i  small 
wtng  attached  to  it,  to  slice  qS  the  grassy  surtace  of  the  luiid 
and  turn  it  under  the  furrow,  is  a  most  usefhl  appendage  to 
Iheploqgh.  This  makea  very  clean  worlt,  and  a  heavy  roller 
drawn  aenna  the  aUtehea  or  nnda  leaves  the  whole  sorfMe 
compact  and  solid,  keepnii:  the  moisture  from  evaporating; 
anil  faeilitatin);  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  r<x)ts  of  the 
grass.  Thus  a  very  jjikkI  and  clean  cro))  of  beans  may  be 
obtaiu<?d.  If  the  soil  should  be  exhausted  or  ver}-  poor,  a  food 
eott  ol  aaniira  apraul  over  the  gnw  and  «kii||M  ill  Will  b* 


a  ereat  advantage  tofha  beena,  and  totiw  wheat  arhicli  ia  ta 

('  '1;  w.  On  moderately  light  Inams  the  most  profitable  rota- 
lion  of  crops  is  that  ol  tunupss  barley,  clover,  beans,  w  h«>at; 
or,  if  it  is  in  a  rich  state,  turnips,  barley,  clover,  oats,  beans, 
wheat,  beans.  When  land  u  m  good  heart  beaos  ara 
often  addiad  to  any  totaUon  after  wheat  or  before  it.  and 
the  ftltow  iathva  wawved  a  year  farther  on.  This  ia  hkn* 
wise  done  when  it  ia  intenoed  to  change  the  coma  ef 
rr; 'IS :  because  beans  are  eonsidered  t!ie  least  exhausting 
oi  the  crops  which  arc  allowed  to  ri[H!n  their  seeds,  and  this 
practice  is  far  loss  hurtful  than  the  too  cominon  one  of 
taking  another  <rop  of  oats  after  the  wheat,  by  which  more 
harm  is  dona  titan  tha  value  oflha  crop  can  rompensate  for. 

The  diaeaaaa  to  which  beana  are  subject  are,  the  mildow. 
wMeh  ia  a  uinnte  ftangns  that  grows  on  tlie  stems  of 
leaves,  and  is  caused  by  cold  for^'  :iH'l  frequent  sudiK  ti  v.i- 
riationsuf  weather,  and  the  black,  dolpliin,  an  loiect  of  iht 
aphis  tiilK",  whieh  a])]>oars  first  in  the  form  of  a  honey-dew 
on  ilia  tops  of  the  plants.  Fur  tho  mildew  no  remedy  or 
preventive  has  yet  been  found.  Whenever  it  baa  at- 
tacked the  planta  generally,  bsim  the  poda  are  AUad*  the 
best  method  is  to  out  down  the  nop  in  its  grren  state ;  and 
if  it  c.innot  be  consumed  in  the  farm-yard,  to  plouph  it  into 
the  iriound,  where  it  will  decay  rapidly,  and  be  an  e\eei:.  nt 
manuriinf  for  the  succeedmt;  crop  of  wheat.  If  iillow<sl  ; 
stand,  the  crop  will  not  only  Iw  unproductive,  but  the  weed« 
will  infest  the  ground,  and  spoil  the  wheat  crop  bv  thstr 
seeda  and  roota,  which  will  remain  in  the  am.  AVhsa* 
ever  the  to^  of  tfie  beans  bep^n  to  be  moist  and  elamisT  to 
the  feel,  it  is  the  forerunner  of  the  aphis.  They  should 
Imj  immediately  «;ut  off,  and  lliis,  if  done  in  time,  tnay 
the  crop  from  the  ravages  of  the  insects;  but  the  inostcffer- 
tual  way  to  prevent  any  disease  from  attackinj^  the  plruits  in 
their  growtn  is  to  have  the  ground  in  good  heart,  and  wall 
tilled}  to  drill  the  beana  at  a  soffldant  distance  between  the 
rowa  to  allow  of  the  use  of  the  horse'hee,  and  thns  to  attels 
rate  the  grij'.vTli  .if  the  plants,  and  enable  t!i,  ii;  in  laitirraw 
the  effect  >il  ii*Lipieiil  disease,  which  sel  iuui  .lU^itki  any 
but  weak  plants. 

The  principal  use  of  beans  is  to  feed  horMis,  for  which 
l>urix)so  ihcy  arc  admirably  adapted,  and  far  more  nourishing 
than  oats.  They  should  be  brutaed  or  apIH  in  a  mill,  aad 
given  to  horses  mixed  with  hay  and  strew  eat  into  diaff ;  this 
will  ensure  prn|>er  mastication  and  prevent  that  thickening 
of  the  wind,  as  it  is  called,  caused  by  indigestion,  which 
makes  beans  alone  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  food  of 
hunters  and  race-horses.  Great  quantities  of  beana  an 
consumed  in  flitting  hogs,  to  whom  they  are  given  whole  al 
first,  and  afterwards  ground  into  meet  BaOBn  bogs  mav 
be  flitted  entirely  on  beans  and  bean^meal ;  bvt  as  this  food 
makes  the  flesh  very  firm,  it  i*  not  .so  well  adapted  f.T  d-.  - 
licate  ]v>rkers.  In  »h*  last  period  ol  ihcir  fattini;.  ther^fure, 
barley -meal  is  usually  substituted  Ttr  bean-meal.  Bi^-an* 
mejil  given  to  oxen  soon  makes  them  fat,  and  the  meat  ia 
far  better  than  when  oil-eahe  ia  used  for  that  povpoeer 
mixed  with  water  and  given  as  a  drink  to  cows  it  greativ 
increases  their  mitk.  A  sraall  quantity  of  boans  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  ne  v  vh(  at  ■^vhen  ground  to  Hour  the  aul* 
lera  pretend  that  soil  wtieat  vrdl  not  ){nnd  well  withoal 
beans,  and  they  {.'etierally  contrive  that  there  shall  be  ne 
deficiency  in  the  ncccsMiy  proportion.  Thus  a  foanliiy  if 
beana  ia  ewvaitad  inio  WMt  f  " — ^  ^  ^ 
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riiig  practice  is  well  known  to  all  hakors  and  doaler*  in 
flour;  and  as  there  art  means  of  ili-*ciivonnp  the  quantity 
of  hean-meal  in  the  Hour,  the  iterant  and  unsutpecunK 
only  are  deeeivod,  and  the  firice  of  tlie  Hoar  to  the  fUlful 
purchawr  varies  anoordtnff  to  the  Ittdilf . 

The  proportion  of  antntifie  maiter  ui  tienit,  compared 

with  other  gioiii.  ii,  Mootding-to  BinhoT,  as  fullows :— 
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The  French  bean,  kidney  Itcan,  or  haricot  bean  (Phaxtct- 
luM  vttigarii),  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  its  tender  and  huccu- 
l«nt  pod,  being  mm  of  the  moot  eHooaed  vegetables  for  the 
table.  The  verietlee  ere  tmraimnble,  dHbrini?  slifihtly  m 

thfir  f]u;il:tiL's  :  they  niiy  lie  dnifled  into  two  (li>tinct  kinds, 
the  (Iwurt  luid  elinibinj:  ;  the  lornier  are  the  earlier,  the  latter 
tho  more  producti\e.  French  beans  are  much  less  hardy 
t  han  the  (^mmon  beans ;  a  very  slight  degiea  of  frost  will 
destroy  them  entirely.  The  early  torts  are  therafivre  town 
in  sheltered  situations,  and  occasionally  protected  by  f^lass 
fHsmee  or  in  at*.  The  climbing  beans  require  the  ttupport 
of  sti<  k-i  or  wires,  rmind  whieh  they  twine  as  they  ^Tow, 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  coils  turn  round  the  sujiport 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  contrary  to  the  <jro«  tb  of  some 
indigenooa  twisting  plants,  which  turn  iVom  the  left  to  the 
riffht,  fdlowhig  the  i^parent  diurnal  molien  of  the  ran. 

The  French  bean,  at  an  ci^riilciu  ve((etab1e,  it  wholesome 
and  nutritious  in  a  ftvsh  state,  and  may  be  readily  pre- 
served for  winter  store  or  sea  voyages  by  )»allinp  in  cuhks. 
For  this  purpose  the  largo.  Hat-podded,  Dutch  white  runner 
ia  preferred.  In  Holland  and  QmaUif,  where  large  quan- 
titMO  ne  Mlted  in  almost  every  ftnOy.  a  maehine  ia  nwd 


Ibr  cutting  them  expeditioiuly,  which  greatly  resembles  a 
tomip  sheer,  and  may,  with  a  slight  alteration,  be  used  also 
for  slicing  cabbages  when  ranking  the  national  German 
preparation  of  sour  krout  (sauer- kraut).  It  consists  of  a 
wheel  or  disk.  A,  in  which  two  or  four  knives  are  set  at 
a  unall  angle  with  the  plane  of  it,  so  as  to  shave  off  a  thin 
•lite  «Uiqaely  from  the  beans,  whioh  are  hoM  in  »  bos.  C; 
vttb  eiMna  pvitiMW  !■  wWoh  thif  Mt  keytvpiiito  «  M 


^  to  slide  down  in  proportion  as  they  are  cut :  thus  six  or  ei^tit 
iKians  are  sliced  at  once,  and  ver)  rapidly, merely  by  tumuig 
the  handle  B.  and  supplying  the  box  with  beans  in  succes- 
sion. The  sliced  beans  fall  on  the  table  below,  and  are  im« 
mediately  put  in  a  cask  with  alteniate  layersof  salt.  When 
the  eask  is  foil  and  well  pressed  down,  a  round  board  is  put 
over  the  beans  and  a  heavy  \vei}.'ht  upon  it.  As  the  beans 
are  compressed,  and  begin  slightly  to  ferment,  the  liquor  is 
poured  off.  some  fresh  salt  is  strewed  over  tlie  surface,  and  a 
linen  cloth  is  pceesed  close  upon  it  to  keep  out  the  air ;  the 
round  boatd  end  weight  are  put  over  the  elotb,  end  so  the 
beans  remain  till  wanted  for  use.  When  any  are  taken  out 
they  are  washed  in  soft  water  to  take  out  the  suit,  aisd  nuntly 
stewed  with  s  little  uravy,  dr  with  milk  and  a  pteee  ut  butter. 
They  form  a  very  wholesome  veoetable  dish  at  a  time  when 
fresh  vegetables  are  scarce.  The  dried  seeds  are  efaw boiled 
after  b^g  soaked  in  water  for  eone  time,  and  are  uiually 
nixed  whn  the  preserved  green  beans  in  the  same  dish.  Thu 
use  of  the  French  bean  is  not  common  in  England,  but  when 
we  taki;  into  considerntion  that  they  are  extretiiely  wholesome 
and  nutritive,  nuu  ii  m  ne  .S(j  than  |K;asc.  and  lliat  they  are 
an  admirable  corrective  of  the  oily  qualities  of  animal  fat  by 
their  hrinaeeous  quaUties,  wo  shidl  r^prol  that  both  ti» 
culture  and  the  uaeef  them  in  the  dry  state  are  not  extended 
tar  the  benefit  of  ^  labouring  part  of  the  community.  The 
cultivation  of  the  French  beun  for  the  seed  is  confined  in 
this  country  to  the  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  to  a  few 
spots  in  the  Isle  of  Thanct  in  Kent,  whero  they  arc  raised 
for  the  London  seedsmen.  This  is  the  only  place,  as  far  as 
our  observation  goes,  where  they  an  sewn  m  the  field.  The 
produce  in  seed  is  said  not  to  exceed  twenty  bushels  per 
acre,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  chiefly  the  dworf 
sorts  which  are  sown.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  produce 
of  the  runners  would  greatly  exceed  this  quantity,  and  al- 
though it  might  be  expensive  to  support  them  with  sticks, 
the  example  of  the  hop  grounds  prmes  that,  where  the  le- 
torn  is  larger  ne  expense  or  trouble  is  spared. 

The  best  soil  for  French  bean*  is  a  rich  mellow  loam, 
rather  light  than  otherwise ;  but,  provided  the  ground  be 
well  stirred,  tjicy  will  grow  in  any  soil.  Tlicy  may  be 
planted  in  rows,  the  dwarf  sorts  at  two  and  a  half  or  three 
net  distance;  the  runners  at  four  feet.  As  soon  as  the 
stem*  beghi  to  riae  above  the  seed  leaves,  the  intervals  should 
be  wen  hoed  with  the  hone>hoe,  and  the  raws  by  hand.  The 
scarifier  or  grubber  may  be  used  to  loosen  tbo  soil,  and 
when  they  are  somewhat  advanced  in  growth  the  runners 
may  have  sticks  to  i-liini)  v;pon.  A  row  of  turnips  may  be 
sown  between  every  two  rows  of  beans ;  or  cabbages  may  l)e 
planted  for  cattle.  The  crop  may  be  harvested  as  soon  as 
the  lower  podaaie quite  diyead  the  seeds  hard,and  threshed 
Uke  other  beans.  The  seeds  when  raw  have  a  bitter  taste, 
and  are  rotlier  tough  under  the  teeth,  which  makes  animals 
refuse  to  eat  ihera  m  that  state,  but  when  boiled  they  become 
soft  and  pleasant.  Oxen  and  pigs  eat  thera  readily.  Tliey 
contain,  aoeording  to  Kutbof,  84  per  cent  of  nutritive  matter, 
of  whieh  5t  i*  pure  ftrina,  Ae  rest  gluten  end  mueiiage: 
they  are,  consequently,  superior  to  every  other  grain  or 
pulse  cultivated,  in  point  of  nourishment;  and  when  it  is 
taken  into  the  no  uunt  th;it  tliex  reni;iin  in  the  ground  only 
from  May  to  Septenil>or.  and  that  a  crop  of  cabbages  or 
turnips  is  growing  m  the  inter\-als  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
appear  that  the  cultivation  of  this  Dulse  on  a  huge  ecale 
might  add  greatly  to  the  leeouvoee  of  egrieultttie. 

BEAN  GOOSE  (Zoology).  Atmr  fnvt  of  Ray  and 
Fleming.  Anaf  segetum  of  Ginelin,  one  of  the  wild  geese, 
which  we  must  be  careful  not  to  cdntVumd  with  the  Grry 
Ltiffg,  or  true  wild-goo«e,  the  Amer  paiustrit  nosier  ot 
J.i^ter  and  Ray,  and  the  species  from  which,  as  is  generally 
admitted,  our  domestio  geese  are  derived.  From  that  spe- 
cies the  bean  gnomi  to  to  be  distinguished  by  its  eoaqieratively 
small  and  short  bill,  wliich  is  more  compressed  towanls  the 
end,  and  also  ditl'ers  inrolour:  for,  in  the  bean  gix)so  the 
base  of  the  under  mandililL-,  and  also  i;f  the  upper  one,  us 
far  as  the  nostrils,  together  with  the  nuils  of  both,  are  black, 
the  rest  ef  ttit  organ  being  of  a  reddish  flesh-colour,  in- 
clining to  orange  ;  vihweai  the  bill  of  the  grey  lagg  is  of 
an  orange- red.  with  tin  nail  generally  of  a  grevish  white. 
The  wings,  moreover,  in  the  tieen  gooso  reach,  when  closed, 
l>eyond  the  end  of  the  tail. 

Selby  gives  the  following  intenslingeeeoantftf  its  habits, 
from  personal  observation  :— 

'  In  Britain  it  ia  weU  known  as  a  regidir  wbter  visitant, 
Mriviag  in  Inge  IndiH  km  it*  nnrthini  anminn-^haunts. 
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dunnt;  September  or  the  bc^inninp;  of  Octo'xT,  and  seldom 
takiiiR  its  final  departure  before  the  end  of  April  tir  be- 
Rtnning  of  May.  The  various  tlocks,  during  their  residence 
in  this  country,  have  each  their  particular  haunts  or  feeding 
districts,  to  wtiidi»  on  eieli  «aiiiiiig  mmoo«  Unn  invariablr 
return,  as  I  bsve  (bond  to  be  the  esse  tn  Normamlierland 
and  the  »ovillM;rn  parts  of  Srolland,  whore  wild  pecse  have 
been  knovm  to  frcmient  certain  k)calitit  s  for  a  continued 
series  of  years.  The  habits  of  this  and  the  preceding 
speciM*  are  verj' similar,  and  they  show  the  same  vigilance, 
and  me  the  same  iMMIIof  guarding  against  i-urpris<' :  their 
capture  is  therefore  prapoctapDaUy  d^alt.  and  it  is  only 
by  stratagem  that,  when  at  rest  on  the  gnrand  or  fteding, 
they  can  be  approacho<l  within  L'un-shot.  In  stormy  wea- 
iher,  when  they  are  compelled  to  lly  louer  than  they  usua'W 
do,  they  may  be  soraetiraes  intercepted  from  ii  he<lv;c  or 
bank,  situated  in  the  route  they  are  observed  to  take  eurly 
in  tlie  UMminft  in  pairing  to  diatr  feeding  ground.  At 
night  they  retiie  to  the  water,  or  cUe  (as  I  nave  ilftm  re- 
narked  in  Northumberland)  to  some  ridge  or  bar  of  aand 
on  the  i^ea-ciiast,  sutliciently  distant  from  tlic  main  latid  to 
aiforda  secure  retreat;  and  where  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
must  become  visible,  or  at  least  audiblu  to  their  acute  or- 

Ena.  before  it  coukl  endanger  their  safety.  The  haunts  or 
tding-grounds  of  these  birds  are  more  frequently  in  the 
higher  districts  than  in  tho  lower  and  marshy  tracts  of  the 
country,  and  they  give  the  preference  to  open  land,  or  where 


rBeMOoaw.] 

the  inclosures  are  very  lar^.  They  feed  much  upon  the 
tmte  wheat,  sometimes  tnjoriDg  dieae  fields  to  a  great 
extent;  and  thcgr  frequent  also  tne  stubMes.  partimkirly 
such  as  are  laid  nown  with  clover  and  other  urasses.  In  the 
early  part  of  sprini^  they  often  ali'jbf  ii|ioii  tin-  luwh  -sown 
bean  and  pea  flclds,  picking  up  greedily  such  of  the  pulse 
as  is  left  on  the  surface ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
their  trivial  name  has  been  acquired  from  their  apparent 
predDeetion  Ibr  this  kind  of  fbod,  rather  than  fVom  the  shape 
and  aspect  of  the  nail  of  the  upper  maiv!-^  'r,  ;o  whirl)  it 
has  been  generally  attributed.  Tlu  y  u>\i,illy  liy  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  either  in  a  diair  'tial  line,  or  in  two  such 
lines,  opposi-d  to  each  other,  and  fbrminc  a  leading  aeuto 
angle,  like  the  other  species ;  and  when  on  wing  thajrnain- 
tain  a  loud  cackling,  in  which  the  voices  of  the  two  sexes 
nay  he  easily  disttngvisfaad.  The  rate  at  whieh  they  move, 
when  favoured  by  a  gentle  breeze,  is  seldom  less  than  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  a  vekvity  wliirh  enable*  tliem 
to  iiave  their  roxtiiiir-place  far  removed  tmm  the  district 
they  frequent  by  day.  The  princip.il  breeding  statioaB,  or 
aammcr  retreats,  of  the  bean  goose  are  in  eoonirioa  within 
the  arctic  circle:  it  is  said,  howwvar,  that  great  numbers 
breed  annually  in  Harris,  and  some  of  the  other  outermost 
Western  I«land«.  Thereat  is  made  in  the  marshy  grounds, 
and  formed  of  irras-^cs  and  other  dry  vesietablo  materials ; 
tne  eiTL'^*  are  while,  and  !rt)m  eight  to  twelve  in  number. 
The  trachea  of  this  species  increases  in  diameter  towards 
the  middle,  and  the  braochia  are  short  and  tumid.  The 


denticulated  lamins  of  the  sides  of  the  bill  are  similar  ia 
formation  to  these  of  tho  Amer  paluttrit,  and  form  thin  sharp 
cutting  edges,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  lock  wiUua 
each  other  renders  iKp  hSa  mn  initmmamt  %mmu^tktS\j  uilBJJtmA 
for  vegetable  Ibod.' 

In  ndk,  the  bean  goose  is  generally  rather  leaa  Ann  tta 
grey  lagg.  and  it  is,  accordingly,  sometimes  called  provin- 
cially  the  xitmU  gnose,  but  it  not  unfrequently  e<jua!« 
the  other  in  size  and  wei>;iu. 

The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  incline  to  bcown, 
with  a  grevish  tinge,  ana  the  ftathers  of  tiie  latter  tana  ara 
so  dispoaed  aa  alnoit  t»  pradnaa  a  furrowed  appearaaee. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  ash-grey,  with  transrecse 
darker  shades ;  and  the  back  and  scapulars  are  brown,  witk 
a  grey  tinge,  the  feather-,  being  edged  with  white.  Wing- 
coverts  grey  ;  secondaries  brown,  edged  and  tipped  with 
white  ;  primaries  grey-black ;  rump  grey ;  upper  tAll-4MK«tts 
white  :  tail  brown,  with  the  featMn  deeply  bordered  and 
tipped  with  white;  1^  and  toes  reddish,  inclining  to 
orange,  the  intensity  of  the  colour  varying  according  to  the 
bird's  age.    [See  Goose.] 

BEAR,  GREAT,  and  UTTLE.  [See  UasA  Majob. 
and  Minor.] 

BEAR  (Zoology),  the  En^ish  name  for  a  tuaHj  of 
Plantigrades  (inainnifiBmia  quadrupeds  of  the  eanii  

order,  which  are  supported  in  walking  on  the  entire  i 
the  foot),  forming  a  natural  group  with  six  incisor 
and  two  <  anine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  twelve  molars  in  tl» 
upper  and  fourteen  in  the  lower  jaw ;  pentadactyle  oir  five- 
toed  Ibet,  armed  with  strong  claws ;  and  a  short  taiL  The 
bears  asthibit  but  a  comparatively  small  canmonoa  da- 
velopmant :  fisr,  notwithalandiog  their  strength,  their  denti- 
tion, particularly  in  the  form  of  the  crowns  of  tbeir  mo!x- 
teeth,  indicates  a  propensity  bordering  on  the  frugivopn.. 
e.vclusively ;  and  indeed  it  anpear^  that,  althuu^^h  they  iij 
omnivorous*,  they,  for  the  moittpart,  rarely  devour  fletii, 
unless  pianad  qr  naeeiB^.  Their  clawa*  toow 
formidable  weapons,  aca  not  ntraatila,  and  am  mof  _ 
lated  for  digging  anl  climbing  than  fbr  tearing  prey.  Itii 
their  general  characteristic  lo  lay  themseh'es  up  in  caves  a 
hollows  for  the  winter,  which  they  pass  in  a  dormant  sUte, 
and  without  taking  ibod.  The  fannla  piodaeas  her  yooag 
at  this  season. 

SmUWBAN  BSAKS. 

The  Bnwn  Bear,  'Afmt  of  Aristotle,  the  Omrw  of  As 

French.  Orso  of  the  Italians,  Par  of  the  Gcnnan>,  BjTim  of 
the  Swedes,  Ursus  Arclus  (Linn.)  This  appears  to  ha^t 
been  the  only  species  certainly  known  to  Liuna-us  [set 
PoLAH  Bbar];  and  though  zoologists  arc  not  wttboat 
their  suspicions  aa  to  SOOM  a  the  species  since  recorded,  tkt 
number  of  thoae  which  can  no  longer  be  oonddered  doofcl- 
M  will  prove  how  much  this  department  of  natural  hisSoiy 
has  1>cen  enriched  since  his  time.  The  brown  beer  ■ 
widely  diffused.  Tho  mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  froia 
very  high  latitudes  (Arctic  Circle)  in  the  north,  to  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  in  the  south  ;  Siberia,  ICamtobatka,  and  enm 
Japan  to  tho  eastward,  and  a  portion  of  the  norUiem  regioai 
of  America,  form  the  lanfa  of  its  geographical  distribution. 
AlKra  and  the  Moluccas  have  been  added ;  but  it  is  &r 
from  improbable  that  tbc-;c  localities  have  been  assigned  to 
it  hy  travellers  who  have  taken  some  other  sj>ecies  for  it. 

To  the  Kutiitcluitkaiis  this  bear  seems  to  have  given  tbs 
neccssario,  and  even  the  comfwts  of  life.  Tbtt  ■kin,  wt 
are  told,  formed  their  beds  and  their  ooveiletB,  keaneta  fer 
their  beads,  gloves  for  their  hands,  and  collars  for  tiMir 
dogs ;  while  an  overall  made  of  it.  and  drawn  over  the  solei 
of  their  shoes,  prevented  them  from  slipping  on  the  ic*. 
The  flesh  and  fat  were  their  dainties.  Of  the  iutestiaei 
they  made  masks,  or  covers  for  their  face*,  to  protect  then 
from  the  glare  of  the  sun  in  the  spring,  and  used  them  is  s 

•  Aristutle  well  kni-w  th)§,  aiwl  Uiii.  a»cnh.Hl  Ibo  liabiu  uT  t>i«  bru.— 
'H  ?i  itnTtf  wuftfmyn  Irri'  mi  >«f  itit;-r,,  ir/.u,        itm&M.ni  i^,  ri 

**i  *L^^  *•  ' "      omniTof»>.u  w>. 

MSI,  tm  by  laa  mylSBMS  of  Hi  body  climb,  Uor*  and  rat*  th»-  trmu  isi 
alu  lairiiBH*.  It  •lao  dcnxir*  baaev.  haTiny  ftrrt  brolien  up  tlM  kim- 
cralictijii.  ui»1  »t\U  it  f^U,  anrl  alw  liteji  upao  florii.'  AriawMt  IkaiSl^ 
•cnVwd  lu,A  ni.ll  .vttjiW.  tli.'  .iau,  tlio  boar.  aad<wia  Uiv ML 

n«»  rajigpt  in  111.'  Tnr  os  tht  Prnhift  witioM  th*  honry -strkiac  tirowTOll 
in  Unfuage  wWch.  lhon«h  not  quite  cla»«c«l.  i,  irulv  noraaatc.   •  Tbriwn 
«  knintitikrest  varmlot  for  Undine  nut  a  Im  tmo  la  tho  »nrl.{.  Ty..,'!) 


in  unfuage  wWch.  lhon«h  not  quite  cla,«c»l.  i,  irulv  noraadic.   •  Tb. 
la  tii«  knimin^st  varmlot  for  Undins  iml  a  Im  tne  is  the  vorM 
GfT.*^  *      tofadMr  atthstniBk.  tiU  UmtmIw  •  Mlt  Mc  nm 
«rt  in  their  |>aw..aaiilMeihasf1lkaaie«tbnMr.«iHaaA«UY^ 
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salMtitoto  for  gla>»,  by  extending  tbem  over  their  wiodowi. 
Xven  the  shoulder-btades  ife  nid  to  hmw  been  put  m 
fsouisitum  for  eatting  khm. 
The  Leplaiiden  heM  it  in  greet  Teneretian,  and,  eoeord- 

in^  to  Leems,  called  it  the  Dog  of  God.  for  it  appears,  that, 
uinoiin  the  Norwcj^ians,  there  bad  lonpbecn  a  proverb,  that 
it  had  the  strength  of  ten  tnen,  and  the  sense  of  twelve. 
Tbey  never,  saya  the  same  author,  presume  to  call  it  by  its 
proper  name  of  Guouzhja,  lest  it  should  revenu;e  the  insult 
on  their  flaek%  bat  mai»  mentioii  of  it  as  Moeddaraigja, 
or  the  oU  man  wMi  a  ftar-eloak  (wnem  enm  nuwtroeft). 

Tho  brnwn  hoar  is  a  solitary  animal.  Its  retreat,  durinfj 
tho  periixl  of  liylxTnutiDn,  is  the  natural  hollow  of  a  tree, 
or  some  cavern ;  anil  if  these  are  not  to  be  found,  the 
animal  constructs  a  habitation  for  itself,  sometimes  by 
digging,  sometimes  Iqf  Ibniing  a  rude  kind  of  hut  or  den 
with  hranehea  of  treei^  lined  with  moss.  Hera  it  retires 
when  Iht  with  the  lammer's  find,  and  remains  dormant, 
with.aut  taking  any  sustenance,  till  the  ensuinsx  sprint,'*. 
CuNier  makes  the  period  of  gestation  about  seven  months, 
Btatinj;  that  they  couple  in  Juii>'.  uml  that  the  birth  lakes 
place  in  January  ;  and  the  same  number  of  months  is  os- 
aigned  in  the  article  in  the  old  French  Enefchpidie,  taken 
fVom  observations  of  tbo  bears  kept  at  Berne.  The  cubs, 
when  first  born,  are  not  much  larger  than  puppies.  They 
arc  long  hveil,  for  it  appears  that  one  of  tlie  Berne  hears 
had  been  confined  there  one-and-thirty  years ;  and  another, 
Ijorn  there,  is  spoken  of  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  in  the 
menagerie  at  Paris.  They  are  excellent  swimmers,  not- 
withstanding their  uncouth  appearance.  Ifr.  liojrd,  in  his 
Firld  Sportt  of  the  North  of  Europe,  give*  a  very  inte- 
resting account  of  the  habits  of  this  species,  and  of  nis  ad- 
ventures in  hunting  it. 

That  the  brown  bear  was  at  one  time  comnion  in  the 
British  islands  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Caledonian 
boars  (another  name  Sat  British  with  the  Romans)  were 
nip<^rted  to  nalte  sport  fbr  the  Roman  people,  to  whom 
ihe  excitement  of  witnessing  the  su!T!Ting  of  man  and 
jeast,  in  its  iiii>sl  distressing  sliapt',  sceiiis  to  have  been  but 
:<>i)  wflcunn'.  Fri)ui  tho  woU-kmiA  n  lines  of  Martial,  de- 
scriptive of  tho  dreadful  punishment  of  the  malefactor 
Laureolus,  it  appears  tint  tlwf  were  MOMlinMt  used  as 
nnatnunents  of  torture. 

Nuda  Calfdaois  lie  peetan  prvboll  (tiw 
Non  f*l»i  penden*  in  ctuc  -  I.iun-'ilu^ 

Ray  quotes  authority  for  the  brown  bear  bavinc  been  one 
)f  the  Wdsh  beasts  of  chase,  and  Pennant  adduces  the 
alaees  which  retained  the  name  of  Pennarth,  or  the  Bear's 
dead,  as  evidence  that  it  existed  in  that  principality.  In 
ixe  HUtnry  of  the  Gordoru  it  is  stated  that  one  of  that 
Ismily,  so  late  as  the  year  1057,  was  directed  by  the  king  to 
rarry  three  bcar>i'  heads  on  his  banner,  as  a  lewaid  Ibr  his 
falour  in  slaying  a  fierce  bear  in  Scotland. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  swept  away  from  OUT  iiluids 
Ml  eomnlelely  that  we  ilod  it  inmorted  toe  ba  ting. «  nort 
n  whien  our  nobOity,  as  well  as  fte  commonalty,  or  die  dlden 
iino — nay,  even  nyalty  itself,  delighted.  A  bear-bait  was 
>iic  of  the  r«  rt  aiiuiss  oflcred  to  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth, 
unl  in  the  Karl  i  i  .Noi'liiMiibcrbud's  Household  Book  v.e 
t  ad  of  iOs.  for  his  bear-ward : — '  Item.  My  Lorde  usith  and 
u  customyU)  to  gyfe  yerly  when  bis  Lordshipe  is  at  home 
xt  bis  bar*ward,  when  he  eomyth  to  my  Lorde  in  Cristmas 
vith  his  Lordshippo*s  beests,  n>r  makynge  of  his  Lordschip 
justime.  the  said  xii  day.<*,  xx.t."  In  Soutlnvark  there  was 
I  regular  bear-garden,  that  disputed  po[mkirU\  with  the 
Slol^  and  the  Swan  Theatres  on  the  same  side  of  tho 
water.  Now  however,  so  much  do  tastes  alter  (in  this  in- 
itanco  certainly  for  the  better),  sndl  hMlMtniai  spoita  am 
banished  from  the  metropolis). 

The  Ann  support  allorded  hy  the  weU'developed  sole  of 
ilie  flwt  enables  the  beaia  to  rear  thamaelveB  with  eonpara- 

•  VthiU  npog  the  *ut>J«ct  of  hybrrnaUoo,  w«  m»it  not  emit  to  ootic*  the 
lloir  (in  Nunray  termed  the  Tsppru),  fuuiMl  in  tlia  l«ctWP  of  Ait  hybenul- 
un  lw.>rt.  It  apfieun  thai  if  Ou  baoi  loMa  ttds  jnnaaliiKly.  I*  WMOis* 
ii.Mjrr.  aiid  that  in  the  urUauj  COaM  al  tktem  Wt  Ufpn  to  DOtTuidcd 
ill  I  Ik-  hyhrrnation  iaovgr. 

Dr.  BaeMMrfpa  o—  «C  ttw  IBWhfld  la  Um  Ml—,  vhhh  wm 

|.r.  M>itrd  lo  htm  by  Mr.  Uoyd,  whow  iraik  to  iMnaftor  aUndMi  to,  Ann  a 
i.'.ir  ■  f  Mr.  I.liryit'i  nwn  »hoo«inj. 

t  N^  f  jiri'  iiiuic  nw.'ir«  lti.»t  Mimo  rominrrit  r.ot-*  .ir.-  of  u|>iiiitin  Ih.i*  NLirti  il 
U  liPTK  apealuujt  of  a  ninic  moim,  aod  Uut  th«  wnn  wbieli  follnw  th<>i» 
it..v<-  i|aat«lar»M*|imiM:  but  As  mnMta  *imi  Uaience'  bpreUy 
.(ru>u-:  and  tfHwiMtof  thsvmManallMMdtolM  Hwitar%  then  tono 
tmiiit  thatks  iMMdMolbM  sfnlilMlidaL  WtkknmMmamtf0b,l»m 
horribw  MttowMclilbm  bwMiwws  DSSMlDaiBy  fetialhtswatotatlw 
ttrhlmi. 

t  8m  BM.  •  W.  IT.  «|k  Uk  Ha  Ml 


tive  facility  on  their  hind  feet ;  and  this  has  been  takeii 
advantage  of  to  teach  the  animal  to  dance  in  un  erect  poa> 
tiwe.  The  discipline  put  in  ibne  to  produce  this  aeeom- 
vMriuamit  is  said  to  be  so  severe  that  it  is  never  Ibrgotten. 

There  is  a  well-known  slorv,  intnxlured '^itli  the  happiest 
effect  in  The  liriilf  of  Lurr(>/iermij-jr,u(  n  ten  iikd  gentleman 
who  was  pursued  by  a  Iteur.  The  bear  pained  on  lum — 
was  close  upon  him — with  tho  resolution  of  despair  be  turned 
upon  his  pursuer  with  his  uplifted  cane,  when  tbe  enraged 
animal  reared  itwlf  up,  the  posture  of  attack,  and  instantly 
began— to  shuffle  a  saraband. 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  his  'Osscmcns  FoRsiles,'  distinguL»bed 
the  lilack  bear  of  Europe  under  the  title  of  Unu-s  niger 
Eurujiffiis,  i)hHT\\nii  that  the  iVontal  bone  was  llattened, 
and  that  tbe  well-marked  depressions  and  ridges  of  the 
skull,  tat  Ae  leeeption  of  the  strong  muscles  of  die  lower 
jaw,  were  cvidenee  of  its  being  more  decidedly  carnivoroaa 
than  the  brown  bear ;  but,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Rigne 
Anim'il,  he  confcs.sos  his  doubts  about  the  data  on  which  he 
liad  come  to  this  conclusion  ;  and  it  is  prubaldy  a  variety 
only.  The  usual  size  of  the  brown  lu  ar  is  about  four  feet 
in  length,  by  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  The 
claws  are  two  inches  long,  very  much  curved  and  nearly 
equal.  The  gambols  of  tlie  individuals  kept  in  t^  Garden 
of  Am  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park  are  too  weU 
known  to  need  doMription. 


[I'riins  Arrtn-.  ; 

Pyretiean  Bear,  Vrnta  I*tjrenaiciu.  —  F.  Cuvier  has 
figured  the  bear  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  the  Asturias,whoM 
ftir,  in  iu  youth,  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour.  Thehairot 
thefcetiauinlnM  Uaok.  This,  it  n  oonaidand,  is  only 
a  vaii8ly,tlMNifh  perhaps  a  distinct  one,  of  UniuArdm, 

AuRRiCAN  Bears. 

American  Black  Bear,  Ursus  Am«>icanui.—lhli\»A  first 
described  this  apedea  (the  Saw  of  tbeChippewayan  Indian^ 
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and  the  Musquaw  of  theCiww),  whose  trencral  proportions 
are  smalU  r  tlmn  tho!*o  o)'  Tm^  Irctns.  The  heatl  of  the 
American  b'acU  beai  is  narrower,  the  cars  more  distant,  and 
the  muzzlfl  raoro  prominent,  and  it  wants  the  deprcshion 
above  Uw  «yo«.  The  far  U  composed  of  soft  smooth  hairs, 
vliMi  an  of  ■  fgkmy  blaek  for  Um  greater  part  of  their 
length,  instead  of  possessing  the  Bhagsy  and  woolly  cjiawc- 
ter  of  the  comparatively  grizzled  far  m  tin  brown  Mar,  ez- 
eept  on  ikt-  nmzzle,  which  is  i  IoiVicmI  with  sliort  thicksst 
buirs,  rown  on  the  upper  part  and  paU-r  on  the  side.  The 
tail  is  apparently  more  pronMnont,  and  the  shaipoT  Otld  IDOre 
curved  claws  aro  nearly  hidden  iu  the  hair. 

*  Tlie  blaek  bear,'  says  Dr.  Richardson, '  inhaWti  every 
wooded  district  of  the  American  oonttnont  turn  tba  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Carolina  to  the  shore*  of  the  Antie 
Sea,"  A  friend  informs  us  that  it  still  (x-curs,  tluvugh  not 
very  often,  m  the  Blue  Rid^e,  in  Vir^mia.  Other  authori- 
ties place  its  southern  boundary  ut  the  I^tliuius  of  Panama. 
Man  baa,  bowerer.  lo'ndually  driven  it  from  its  haunts  to 
malcawayllar  bia  works,  and  has  compelled  it  to  take  refuge 
in  the  moantains  and  the  imaanao  inland  foiests.  In  Ca- 
nada it  is  still  abundant,  and  it  it  tolerably  ntunarona  on 
the  western  coast  as  fur  as  California.  l)r.  Richardson 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  ot  thu  species : — 

*  The  black  bear  is  smaller  than  the  other  American  l>ear9 
which  we  have  to  describe,  the  total  len^  of  an  adult 
seldom  exceeding  five  feek  Its  favourite  food  appears  to  bo 
berries  of  various  kinds,  but  when  these  are  not  to  be  j^to- 
eured  it  preys  upon  roots,  insects,  fish,  eggs,  and  racH  bndt 
or  quadrupeds  as  it  can  surprise.  It  docs  not  cat  animal 
fod  from  choice;  forwiien  it  has  abundance  of  its  favourite 
vegetabla  diet,  it  will  pass  the  carcass  of  a  deer  without 
touching  it.  It  is  rather  a  timid  animal,  and  will  .seldom 
fMaanan  unless  it  is  wounded,  or  ha*  te  retreat  cut  ofl*, 
or  is  urged  bjr  aflbetioa  to  defend  to  young.  In  sueh  cases 
its  strength  renders  it  a  dangerous  assailant.  I  bate  known 
the  female  confront  ber  enemy  boldly  until  she  had  seen 
her  cubs  attain  the  upper  branches  of  a  tree, when  she  made 
off,  evidently  considering  them  tu  I  r  n  afoty,  but  in  fact 
leaving  them  an  easy  prey  to  tbo  hunter.  The  speed  of  the 
black  bear  when  in  pursuit  ia  said  not  to  be  very  great,  and 
I  bare  been  told  tttat  a  man  may  escape  from  it,  particu- 
larly if  be  ntns  Into  a  willow  grove  or  amongst  loose  grass  ; 
for  the  caution  of  tbe  bear  obh<;es  it  to  .stoj*  frequently,  and 
riite  on  it.s  hind  Ic^n  for  lh«  ])urp"sc  oi  ree mnoilrinK.  I 
have,  however,  seen  a  black  bear  make  olf  wiih  a  -pei-d  that 
would  liave  baifled  the  lleete&t  runner,  and  ascend  a  nearly 
perpendicular  cliff  with  a  facility  that  a  cat  might  envy. 
Tbis  bear*  when  resident  in  tbe  fur  countries,  almost  inva- 
riably hibernates,  and  about  1000  skins  are  annually  pro- 
cured by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  fRnn  blui  k  bears 
destroyed  in  their  winter  retreats.  It  generally  seiet  ts  a 
spot  for  its  don  under  a  iisllen  tree,  and,  having  scrati'hed 
away  a  portion  of  tiie  soil,  retires  to  it  at  the  commencement 
of  a  ■noW'atanB,  when  the  snow  soon  fumiaheB  it  with  a 
cloMi  warn  eovaring.  lu  braath  makea  a  amatl  opening 
in  the  den,  and  the  quantity  of  boar  frost  whieh  oeoasionany 

gathers  round  the  aperture  serves  to  Wtray  its  retreat  to  the 
hunter.  In  more  soulhi  rn  districts,  where  the  tunbcr  is  of 
a  larger  size,  bears  often  shelter  themselves  in  hollow  trees. 
The  Indians  remark  that  a  bear  never  retires  to  its  den  lur 
the  winter  until  it  has  acquired  a  thick  coat  of  fat ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  when  it  comea  abroad  in  tbe  spring  it  is 
equally  fat.  though  in  a  few  days  Aeieafler  It  becomes  very 
lean.  The  perioNi  of  the  retrrat  of  the  1>ears  is  generallv 
about  the  time  when  the  snow  begins  to  lie  (iii  the  ground, 
and  they  do  not  come  abroad  a;;ain  until  the  greater  part  of 
the  snow  is  gone.  At  both  these  periods  they  can  procure 
111  any  kinds  of  berries  in  considerable  abundance.  In  lati- 
tude 66°  their  winter  repose  laata  from  the  beginuhig  of 
Oetober  to  the  ftnrt  or  second  w«ek  of  Mav :  but  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron  the  period  is  from  two  to 
three  months  shorter.  In  very  severe  winters  threat  luimbers 
of  bears  ha\c  been  observi.'d  t')  euter  the  Unile<l  Slates  from 
the  northward.  On  these  occasions  they  were  very  lean, 
and  almost  all  males :  the  few  females  which  accompanied 
them  were  not  with  young.  The  remark  of  the  natives 
above-mentioaed,  thai  the  Iht  bean  alone  hibernate,  ex 
plains  the  cause  of  these  migrations.  The  black  bears  in 
the  northern  di!itrirt<(  couple  in  September,  when  they  are 
in  good  eoiidition  fV  i;i  f  -edinE;  on  the  berries  then  in  ma- 
turity. The  lemales  roUro  at  onoa  to  their  dans,  and  ooooeal 
thMQialvn  aeoanfhttrttta*       tta  Ijrnoaaa  ayt  of  «« 


Indian  hunter  Tery  rarely  deleola  them ;  bnt  ikm  iBaiw,«a« 

hausted  by  the  pursuit  of  lli  •  fpimlf  s  require  ten  nr  t-^^  elw 
davs  tn  recover  their  lost  hit.  Aii  unusually  esxriy  Winlw 
v.i  L  is  evident,  operate  most  severely  on  the  males,  1* 
preventiag  them  from  fattening  a  sncond  time:  hence  tlie  r 
migration  at  such  times  to  more  s-JOtlURi  districts.  It  is 
not,  howaver,  true  that  the  black  beaia  ganarally  abandon 
tbe  northern  dtttriets  on  tho  approach  of  winter,  aa  has  been 
as.scrtrd.  tl'.p  riinntity  of  bear  skinH  prfvcured  during  th.il 
seaAou  111  ^li  ii.irts  of  the  fur  countries  being  a  sutliciciu 
proof  to  the  contrary.  The  females  bring  forth  about  the 
middle  of  January ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  period  of 
their  gestation  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks,  but  I  Wlie^'e 
ithaa  not  bean  paaeisely  aaceitainad.  Tbe  nambec  of  cubs 
Tariea  ftam  one  to  ftve,  probably  with  the  agaottiia  metlior, 
and  thoy  begin  to  baar  hng  mAn  tbey  attain  ihev  fiill 
size.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  tho  period  of  gestation  attributed 
to  the  brown  bear  is  seven  months.  Cuvier  says  that  tbey 
couple  in  June,  and  produce  their  young  in  January.  Six- 
teen weeks  is  the  probable  time  aUotted  to  the  Amcikan 
black  bear  fisr  the  same  purpose  by  Dr.  Riehatdaon,  who  had 
the  best  opjxirtunities  of  crllt  rUrir^  evidence  'ii  rlu,-  .-ub'-  " 
The  bears  kept  in  the  fosse  iil  Etrne  furnisheu  the  yioui  .  . 
gestation  for  seven  months  ;  but  it  is  so  rharactcniitic  o: 
the  family  lor  the  females  to  conceal  themselves,  that,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  little  evidence  to  be  depended  upon  lor  its 
aoeacBoyaan  be  obtained.  '  No  man/ aocording  to  Briekdl. 
*either  Christian  or  Indian,  ever  killed  a  M»>bear  wiih 
ynung  :*  and  Dr.  Richardson's  numerous  inquiries  among 
the  Indians  of  Hudson's  Bay  ended  in  the  discovery  ofonlv 
one  hunter  who  had  killed  a  pretJ^nant  bear.  The  same  d- 
Bcrvaiion  wa$  long  ago  made  by  Aristotlo,  for  be  says^  m 
chap.  xx.\.  book  vi,,  KAnnv  M  o^crw  tfjor  icrt  Xa/3tT». 
'  it  is  difficult  to  capture  a  pregnant  bear  ;|  and  again,  ia 
chap.  xvii.  book  viii.,  Kimf9  Fifiient,  4  vroWtv^.  if  a-ibv 
i'x  oXi'yoii'  jTXrjrroi,  *  but  a  pregnant  bear  has  never  liet- 
taken  by  anvbodv.  or  at  least  by  very  few.'  and  this  a.i- 
eounts  for  his  own  error,  for  he  makes  the  ])eiTod  of  gesta- 
tion only  thirty  days.  Mr.  Lloyd,  m  his  FieUt-SporU  c/ 
the  North  of  Europe,  states  that  he  was  present  at  tbe 
death  and  dueeetion  of  one  ( Ursiu  Aretot}  wnieh  had  a  cub 
in  her  womb,  she  having  previously  prodiMsed  three,  and  he 
relates  other  instances,  hut  tbey  are  very  rare. 

Upon  the  whole,  thoupb  the  American  black  l>ear  mav  be 
considered  a  wcil-<le lined  species,  distinct  from  the  brr.ir, 
bear  ( Urtm  Arctot),  it  is  not  \ery  probable  that,  in  tmo 
species  so  nearly  allied,  the  period  of  gestation  shoidd  be 
only  sixteen  weeks  in  the  one  instance^  whilo  it  ia  aavaa 
months  in  the  other.  Cuvier  says  that  the  Ameriean 
black  liears  produced  yonnp  in  the  Paris  menagerit- :  t? . 
young  were  of  ii  uniform  briglit  ash  colour,  and  without  a 
i-ollar. 

The  value  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  black  bear,  a  raloe 
very  much  dcoreaaed,  for  the  skin  that  once  fetched  from 
twenty  to  for^  guineas  is  now  hardly  worth  moiw  than  htm 
twen^  to  inxty  shillings*,  and  the  high  esteem  in  whirb 

the  Indians  held  their  flesh,  caused  great  haroek  arr.  ^r: 
them.  The  importation  into  Knpland  in  !7s;?  amotin'ed  u> 
lO.'idO  skins,  and  a.scendid  gradually  to  -J j.ddo  in  li^W. 
since  which  time  there  baa  been  a  oonsiderable  decline. 
That  an  animal  from  which  tbewiM  Indian  dcmed  so  murh 
benefit,  an  animal,  BMNmmr,  partiaularfy  to  be  dreaded  in 
the  perilous  hour  of  the  chase,  and  when  eneoDntasad  m- 
exiK'ctedly,  should  be  tho  subject  of  much  attention,  or  the 
jiurent  of  partw  ular  customs,  and  the  object  of  great  super- 
stitious retrard.  was  to  be  exiK-cleii.  Accord inirlv  we  firm 
that,  as  the  New  Hollanders  have  their  kangaroo  dance  and 
dog  danco,  the  Indians  had  their  bear  dance. 

The  limits  of  a  worit  of  thia  nature  will  not  permit  us  to 
go  at  largo  into  the  sulgeet  Of  hear  hunting,  and  the  cm- 
mnnies  \*liich  accompanied  it  among  tlie  different  tnbes 
but,  as  It  nia\  l>e  oxpeclcd  that  something  slunild  be  said 
on  tho  subje<-t,  we  select  the  account  of  an  eye-\vitnt<«i8,  who 
viiiited  the  fur  touiilries  soon  ailer  Canada  had  yielded  to 
Great  Britain.  Alexander  Henry  thus  writes  in' his  Tra- 
vel*, whilst  at  Wawatan'a  wintering  ground  near  Lake 
Michigan  :— 

'  In  the  course  of  the  month  of  January  T  hapyiened  to 
observe  that  tbe  trunk  of  a  very  large  pine-tree  was  much 
leen  kgr  tha  elaws  ef  «  bear,  arada  both  in  geing  and 

,  *JV  nj!8&t*<**  Asurtaa  Uaafc  test's  liklo  ta  t4««4oa,  immm 
(ijiln  if  imjL  li  iiw  in  in  ttiM nisass 
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iown.    On  fiirther  ex»ininatioi>  I  saw  that  there  wuh  a  hirye 
upenini;  in  the  upper  part,  iii-;ir  \vhiL-l>  the  smaller  br;iiK-iies 
wm  Iwoken.    From  thei>e  marks,  and  Iroiu  tiiu  additiuual 
•fVBUIUlBliM  that  there  were  no  tradu  in  the  snow,  there 
«M  naion  to  believe  thata  bear  lay  €OBaaalied  in  the  tree. 
On  ratorninK  to  the  loAjte  I  eomiDuneatad  my  disoovery  ; 
and  it  w:is  a<^-c<l  that  ail  the  family  sliucld  go  together  in 
tiif  luoriniif;  to  a^mst  in  cultiiii;  ilown  ilic  tree,  the  isirth  of 
whicii  was  imt  less  ihuii  lliree  tathonis.    Thu  women  ut 
first  opposed  tho  undt-rtakiag.  bucause  our  axes,  beint;  only 
uf  a  pound  and  a  half  wciKbt,  wore  not  well  adapted  to  to 
heavy  a  laiiiNU;  but  tbah^peof  flndiDgalasge  baBr.and 
•btainnii;  tnm  \t*  Ht  a  fraat  quantity  of  ofl.  an  aftid«  at 
the  time  much  naiited,  ut  Icnuth  prevailed.  Accordingly, 
fi  the  raornmj;  we  suiuounded  the  Iruu,  both  men  and 
wuiucD,  a.*  many  at  a  time  as  could  conveniently  work  at  it; 
and  there  we  toiled  like  beaven  till  thu  sun  went  down. 
Tbia  day*8  work  canted  us  abovt  half-way  through  the 
trunk;  wdtlMtmt  awmiB^ w» MOflvad  tha  attack* eon* 
ttnaiuir  it  tfll  about  two  o'eloek  in  the  i^temoon.  when  the 
trws  fell  to  the  >;nniiid.    P'or  n  few  iniraite-.  L  Vcryths:iL' re- 
mained quiet,  and  1  feared  lliat  all  our  expectations  would 
be  di.Nuppuinted ;  but  as  I  advanoud  to  the  opcniii^r  there 
came  out*  to  the  great  !i<itf>faction  of  all  iiur  party,  u  hear  of 
extraordinary  lixe,  whicli  I  shot.   The  boar  bcinu;  dead  all 
my  aMittanle  approaehad,  and  all,  but  partiniUuy  my  old 
mother  (aa  I  was  wont  to  eall  her),  took  tiie  heao  in  their 
hanils.  stroking;  and  kissini?  it  m  vi  j  i!  times;  IjegKiniir  a 
th'>u»aiid  pardons  for  takint;  auay  lier  life ;  calling  her 
tiieir  relation  and  ^'randmother  ;  and  rei|uestin|{  her  not  tu 
lay  the  fault  upon  them,  since  it  wa:i  truly  an  iSniilishraan 
*  hat  bad  put  her  to  death.   Thi»  ceremony  was  not  of  long 
duimtkob  and  if  it  waa  1  that  killed  Uaair  giandmother»  they 
were  not  thenwelvea  behmdhand  in  what  remained  to  be 
D^rformed.    The  skin  beitii;  taken  off  we  found  the  fat  in 
several  places  six  inches  deep.    Tins,  liein;;  divided  into 
tuo  jiarti,  loaded  two  persons;  and  the  Ue^li  parts  were  as 
much  as  four  persons  could  carry.    In  alL  the  carcass  must 
na\e  exceeded  five  cwt.    As  soon  as  wo  reached  the  lod;;e. 
the  bear'a  bead  wa«  adorned  widk  all  the  thakett  in  the 
poMeMion  of  the  fktnily,  such  aa  silver  arm^banda,  and 
wrii't-hands.  and  lu  lls  ol  v.  ainpuin:  and  thirn  laid  upon  a 
iM-afl'iM  ket  up  for  Its  reception  \vi;hiii  il.<.'  l  id;;e.    Near  the 
iijsc  was  placed  a  lartre  quantity  <jf  toiiaceo.    Tho  next 
luurninK  no  sooner  ap(>eared  than  pieparations  wure  made 
§ar  a  feast  to  tho  manes.  The  lodn^e  was  cleaned  and  swept ; 
end  the  head  of  the  boar  lifted  up.  and  a  new  Straud  blanket 
wbidi  liad  never  been  UMd  before  spread  vnder  it.  The 
nipea  were  now  lit ;  and  Wawatain  h'.e.v  tobacco-smoke  into 
the  lirHtnls  ol  the  bear,  telling  me  tu  do  the  same,  and  thus 
epiwa-e  the  anijer  of  tho  bear  on  account  uf  my  liavnij^  [ 
kdlctl  her.    I  endeavoured  to  persuade  my  benefactor  an(l  j 
friendly  adviser  that  ahe  DO  longer  had  any  life,  and  assured 
him  that  I  was  undernoeapreheBaion  from  her  displeasure: 
but  the  first  propiKsition  ootained  no  credit,  and  tlie  teeond 
;ru'.e  but  liule  sansiaitum,     .\t  leniith  tho  feast  bcinj? 
reaily,  Wawatam    made  a  siMLK!h  resembhntr.  in  many 
thing's,  his  addrt'ss  to  ilie  mane*  of  his  relations  and  de- 
parted cumpamons ;  liiit  having  this  peculiarity,  that  he  here 
deplored  the  necessity  under  wbieh  men  laboured  thus  to 
dttUny  their  friends.   He  wyaaanted,  however,  that  the 
mislbrtune  was  unavoidaUek  ainee  without  doin;;  so  they 
could  by  no  means  subeiit.   Tlie  speech  ended,  we  all  ate 
he  iriily  ol  the  l)ear  s  lleeh;  and  even  the  head  itsell,  after 
n  il,  iinins?  three  (la\s  on  the  sraflold.  was  put  into  the 
kettle.    It  is  only  the  female  bear  that  makes  her  winter 
lodging  in  the  upper  parts  of  trees,  a  practice  by  which  her 
young  ere  eeeured  from  the  attadta  itf  wolvaa  and  other 
animala.   She  bfinfrs  forth  in  the  winter  season,  and  re- 
mains in  her  I<idtre  till  the  cubs  have  jjained  some  ^Ireniith. 
The  male  alwaj-;  Itxl^'es  m  ihe  ground,  under  the  runts  of 
tree-5.     lie  takes  to  his  habitation  as  so<iii  as  tlie  <»tiow 
falls,  and  remams  there  till  it  has  disappeared.   The  In- 
diana remark  that  the  bear  eomes  out  in  the  spring  with 
the  same  fat  wbieh  he  earries  in  ia  the  antumn;  but  after 
the  exerriaa  ef  only  •  Ihw  days  beeomaa  loan  Except- 
for  a  short  part  of  the  soa«m  the  male  lives  eonstantly 

al<iric.' 

Tlie  f  'll'iuinij  uro  ci)nsi<lered  to  Ihj  varieties  of  this  (*[*- 
cie^,  wliich  is  almost  equal  to  the  (jolar  bear  in  its  powers  of 
swimming,  and  is  said  to  bo  very  fond  of  lish  : — 

TAe  Citmamon  Aeor,  which,  with  the  blaek  variety,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Zoologieal  ChodM  allhe  R^snlfk  Ptek. 
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The  y'eliuw  Bear  of  Curulina,  a  specimen  of  w  hich  was 
in  the  Tower  ol  Ixjiidun  in  I  7hs,  and  is  li^jured  by  Catton. 

The  Ours  Gulaire  of  Ueoflruy,  with  a  while  throat.  The 
white  markinf^s  on  tlie  throat  of  Ooofllroy'fl  bear  are.perhaMli 
as  Dr.  Riehanlson  obser>es,  analogous  to  the  while  eoluMr 
which  nwny  of  the  E  uropean  tavown  hears  exhibit  when 

young;  ana  the  Doctor  citt  >  L'arlwright  to  show  tluit  the 
cubs  of  the  black  bear  on  the  Labrador  coast  are  olten 
marked  with  wliiti-  rin;;s  round  the  neck  ;  and  Pennant,  to 
prove  the  saino  as  to  the  bean  uf  Hudson's  Bay.  An  Ame- 
rican black  boar  was  Iwpt  for  some  time  in  the  Tower  of 
London  in  the  same  den  with  a  hymna.  They  agreed  very 
well  together  except  at  meals,  when  the  hycona.  though 
much  the  smallest,  was  '/encialh masti  r :  '  .i:id  tlie  ln'ar," 
says  Mr.  Bennett,  '  vvouKl  niii..ii  um-i  piUously,  and  in  a 
tone  somewhat  resembliii);  the  blealm}f  of  u  sheep,  while 
bis  companion  ({uietly  consumed  tho  remainder  of  Lis 
dinner.' 

The  Sam^uM  Bear,  Ursut  Omaiu*  of  F.  Cuvier,  inha- 
bits the  Cordflleras  of  the  Andes  in  ChiK.  Its  fhr  is  smooth, 

>l)iiiinj;,  and  black, with  the  folliwinir  exceptions  ;  —  lis  short 
inuz/.le  is  of  a  dirly  yellow,  or  bulf  colour,  and  liiere  are  two 
semicircular  uiarks  of  the  .same  hue.  reminding  the  ob- 
aer\'erof  a  pair  of  spectacles  above  the  eyes;  the  under 
parts  of  the  throat  aiid  neck  and  the  upper  {Hurt  of  die  breast 
am  whitish.  This  speidcs.  whkdi  mav  be  now  seen  at  the 
Garden  of  the  ZoologtFal  Society  in  the  lUuem  s  Park,  is 

about  three  i'let  and  a  lialf  in  length. 

Sir  R.  Ki  r  Porter  ileM-niH  >  a  liear  brcu'.'ht  fv>m  the 
Andes  and  hvnij;  at  Caracas  la  1-5.13  some.viiat  ilillenng  in 
Its  markings  tVuin  tlie  ordinary  individuals  of  Urtu*  oma- 
tm ;  but  It  IS  probably  only  a  variety.  (See  PneMdii^M 
the  Zmlogicttl  Soeiety,  pturt  i.  p.  114.) 


Before  we  proceed  to  the  coosidomlian  of  the  true  gnuly 

bear,  we  must  noU'  e  tl.e 

barreu-aruiitid  lU-.tr.-  Tliis.  whieh  appears  to  be  the 
grizzly  bear  of  Uearne,  and  the  brown  bear,  variety  J, 
grizzly  of  Pennant,  was  stated  by  Dr.  Richardson  to  be  the 
brown  variety  of  Urnu  Jmmemtu;  but,  in  the  Ftama 
BoreaH-Ammetm,  he  ccneets  hiasalt  and  seems  te- 
cUned  to  considaf  it  a  variely  of  the  bmra  bear  {Urtus 
Arctnt). 

'  From  the  inquiries  I  made,*  writes  the  Doctor  in  the 

last  mentioned  wurlt.  'thronghoiit  the  woody  couniry  fnun 
I.ake  Superior  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  being  IQPof  htitude, 
I  learnt  that  the  natives  of  those  distrieu  are  acquainted 
with  only  two  species  of  land  bear,  viz.,  the  cvmmon  btaek 
bear,  including  the  cinnamon-eolound  and  other  varieties, 
and  ihe^Vy  bear,  whudi  is  conliiied  to  llie  lolly  i  liain  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  extensive  plains  that  skirt 
their  bases.  The  barren  lands,  however,  lying  to  the  north- 
ward aud  eastward  of  Great  Slave  I.Ake,  anu  extending  to 
the  Arctic  Sea.  are  frequented  by  a  apeeiea  of  boar  which 
dilfers  from  the  American  black  bear  in  its  in«ater  sixe. 
profile,  physiognomy,  larger  soled,  and  tail ;  ami  from  the 
grisly  bear,  also,  in  colour,  and  the  comparative  smailoesi 
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of  its  claws.  Iti  fjivatost  atViuiiy  is  with  tho  brown  bear  of 
Norway;  l>ut  iU  itlentitv  with  that  specifs  h:\>  ri  t  iiecii 
established  by  actual  (•iniipan-oii.  It  rn'«|iii--nts  the  s-ca- 
ooact  in  autumn  iu  considerable  numbers,  tor  the  purpose 
of  foadiog  <n  Ash.  The  eeoend  colour  of  this  beor  is  a 
dndLy.or  tonMUnes  7enowvh-teown,but  tlM  dMulders  and 
jfanks  arc,  in  the  riiimnier  season  at  least,  covered  with  long 
hair,  whicli  is  frwiuently  ver>-  jialc  towards  the  tips.  Tho 
Lidiaiib  and  their  intfrpr.  t  r-,  who  arc  not  very  precise  in 
their  application  of  the  tew  terms  they  have  to  express  va- 
rieties of  colour,  often  denominate  them  "while  bears." ' 

TbiBM  on.  not  imnobably»  the  'tilver  heart'  {silber-bdr 
of  the  Gennans).  wtneb  PMmuit  ooniiden  to  be  the  same 
as  thiiNt"  \\  hirh  inunbit  the  north  of  Europe,  though  be  de- 
8cribc^  lliL-in  as  a  variety  of  tlie  American  black  bear. 

Dr.  llichaniM)ii  h:iy-,'that  the  barrcn-fjmund  bear  does 
not  posseiis  the  boldness  ot  the  true  gri.sly  bear  ( Urtusferox), 
M  ul  the  individuals  seen  by  his  part^-  tied  at  once.  He  says 
that  it  naorta  to  the  coast  of  the  Aictio  Sea  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  tbat  it  preys  indiiieriiDinately  upon  animal  and 

vegetable  fowl. 

To  an  eminence  which  had  been  much  ploughed  up  by 
tho  bears  in  quest  of  ./4rc/omy«  Purryi  (Parry's  marmot), 
termed  by  Hearne  '  };round  hofr,"  according  to  the  same 
author,  Heame  gave  the  name  of  Grizzle-Bear  Hill ;  and 
in  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  bean  which  he  opened  tho 
DoeUw  finmd  (be  lenains  of  a  aea],a  idbiibo^  a  Iwge  quan- 
tity of  the  long,  sweet  roots  of  flome  attragali  and  hed^iara, 
together  with  some  berries,  and  a  little  grass.  Many  long, 
white  worms  adhereil  to  tho  interior  of  the  stomach.  He 
alio  observes  tbat  the  tail  of  the  barren-ground  bear  is 
longer  than  tittt  of  tfw  Uaek  baar>  wliidi  u  eoiupiBiioita 
eiKMgli. 

Subgenus  iJains. 

The  Griisfy  or  Grizzly  Pear.  Ursm  (Dtmis)  ferox. — 
Cu\ier,  in  the  hi>t  iilitiou  nfliis  '  R("'<,'iie  Aiiiiiiul,'  expresses 
a  doubt  a.s  lo  the  s|i<  <  ific  distinction  of  this  furraidable  bear. 
*n  n'est  pas  ciii  ui  e  ii.en  prouve  pour  nous  que  l  ours  cendr6, 
Tours  terrible  de  I'Amerique  Septentrionale,  aoit  different, 
par  I'espdce.  de  Tours  bnin  d'Europc,'  says  tbe  note  ap- 
pended to  Urxw;  Arrfox :  and  the  species  is  not  mentioned 
among  the  others  recoide<l  iii  the  work.    This  is  certainly 

Sreat  autliority,  but  it  is  more  than  balanced ;  and  with  all 
ue  submission  to  so  great  a  name,  an  exaiuinatiun  of  the 
animal  will  prove  it  to  be  as  strongly  detined  a  species  as 
aiqr  which  Caviar  has  himaalf  admitled.  Tbeae  diJfetences 
indeed  ai»  a»  trail  naiked,  as  to  \um  indoead  lb.  day  to 
aapaiato  it  Ikani  ito  eoogenen  as  «  snbganus. 


[l'r«u«  Ci'rta.] 


The  Grizzle  Bear  of  Umfreville,  Grisly  Bear  of  Mao- 
kmsie.  Grizzly  Bear  of  Warden.  Ursus  ci$mw$  ct  Dae- 
natwl,  Vrmu  horrUHii*  of  Say,  Miesheh  Mumuaw  or  Mee- 
drnMuquait  ofthe  Cne  Indiana,  HtMoH  of the  Chopun- 
nlsh  Indians,  and  Ursus  ferox  (Lewis  and  Clarke  who  first 
Accurately  described  the  animal,  calling  it  often  '  White 
BsMr'),isn«arly  double  the  aijM  ofthe  Uadc  bear.  Lewis  and 


Clarke  give  tho  moa>,urt'nient  of  one  as  nine  feet  from  not* 
to  tai!,.iiiil  vtate  that  thi  V  had  >een  one  of  lapjer  iliinens'ons. 
Eight  hundred  jxiunds  is  reporte<l  Uj  be  the  weight  to  which 
it  attains.  Tho  length  of  the  fore-lo<jt  in  one  of  those  mea 
sured  by  the  travelleia  above  Quoted  ia  given  aa  exceedmg 
nine  inchea,  tbat  ofthe  hhid-ffiot  at  eleven  aitd  three-quar 
ters  without  the  talons,  and  the  breadth  seven  inches.  The 
claws  of  the  fore-feet,  which  are  a  good  deal  longer  and  less 
curved  than  those  of  tho  hind-feet,  measured  in  another  in- 
dividual more  than  six  inches.  This  part  of  its  ori^anization 
is  well  adapted  for  digging,  but  not  for  climbing,  and  the 
adult  grisly  bear  ia  sud  not  to  aaoend  tieea.  The  muide  is 
lengtMned,  narrowed,  and  Ibttaned,  and  the  eeaiae  toeth 
are  highly  developed,  exhibiting  a  great  increase  of  eLwand 
power.  The  tail  is  very  small,  and  so  entirely  lost  in  the 
oair  which  covers  the  buttocks,  that  it  is  a  standing  joke 
among  the  Indian  hunters,  as  Dr.  Richardson  observes 
when  they  have  killed  a  grisly  bear,  to  desire  any  one  un- 
aoquainted  with  the  animal  to  take  hold  of  its  taiL  Ths 
tut,  or  rather  hair  ia  abundant,  and  varying  thssngh 
iWMt  ef  the  intermediate  gradationa  between  grey  and 
blaehish  brown,  which  last  is  prevalent  and  more  or  less 
grizzled.  On  tho  muzzle  it  is  pale  and  short,  on  the  logs 
it  is  darker  and  coarser.  The  eyes  are  small  and  rather 
sunk  in  the  head. 

Unwieldy  as  this  animal  appears,  it  is  capable  of  great 
rapidity  of  motion,  and  ita  strenf^  is  offerpowering.  The 
bison  contends  in  vain  with  tho  grisly  bear.  Tho  conqueror 
drags  the  enormous  carcase  (weighing  about  one  thousand 
pounds)  to  a  chosen  place,  digs  a  pit  for  its  reception,  and 
repairs  to  it  till  tho  exhausted  store  compels  him  to  renew 
the  chase.  And  yet  he  will  l)c  satisfied  with  fruiu  and 
roota ;  and  on  his  diet  depends  the  aggravated  or  mitigated 
ferodty  of  his  disposition.  The  beers  on  ths  weatem  ads 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  feed  for  the  most  part  on  a 
vegetable  diet,  are  mild,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
eastern  s^idc,  whose  appetite  f  ir  blood  is  wJietieil  by  the 
!  abundant  supply  of  animal  tood  which  is  tnere  offered  to 
!  them.   The  accounts  given  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the 

Igrialy  bear  clings  to  life  would  be  almost  beyond  belie£ 
weie  they  not  related  by  witnesses  worthy  of  all  credit.  It  ia 
recorded,  that  one  whose  lungs  had  been  pierced  with  Cm 
I  balls,  and  whoso  body  was  suffering  under  five  other 
wounds,  swam  a  considerable  distance  to  a  sand-bar  in  tbc 
river,  and  survived  twenty  minutes; — tlial  another,  shot 
through  tho  centre  ofthe  lungs,  pursued  for  half  a  mile  the 
hunter  by  whom  tho  wound  was  given,  then  returned  moft 
than  twice  tbat  distance,  dug  a  bed  for  itself  in  the  eeith, 
two  feet  in  depth  and  8ve  feet  in  length,  and  was  appa. 
rently  in  full  life  at  least  two  hours  after  the  shot  was 
fired  ;  —  and  that  a  third,  th  niLrh  shot  through  the  heart  with- 
in twenty  paces,  a-s  he  wa.s  rushing  on  tho  hunter,  fell  indeed, 
I  but  got  up  again.    'We  then,"  say  the  travellers,  *  followed 
him  unu  hundred  yards  and  found  that  the  wound  had  besi 
'  mortal.'  These,  and  musf  other  inaleaces  are  reeoided  ly 
I  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

I  Numerous,  indeed,  and  interesting  are  the  relations  ef 
contests  with  this  ferocious  uuimal.  Tlie  following  nans- 
tive  by  Dr.  Richardson  is  selected,  a-s  l>eing  compar.iEnely 
modem,  and  throwing  some  light  on  its  habits.  '  A  party 
of  voyagers,  who  had  been  employed  all  day  in  tracking  a 
canoe  up  the  Saskatchewan,  had  seated  themselves  in  fte 
twiUght  by  a  fire,  and  were  busy  in  pmeting  their  suppsi^ 
when  a  large  grisly  bear  sprang  over  the  canoe  tbat  was  ' 
tilted  behind  them,  and  seizing  one  of  tlic  party  by  tie 
shoulder,  carried  him  oil".  The  rest  lied  in  tern.r.  wiih  ti.i 
exception  of  a  metif,  named  Boura>so,  who,  grasping  hi» 
I  gun,  followed  tho  bear  as  it  was  retieating  leisurely  with  Us 
prey.  Ho  called  to  hn  unfurtunato  comrade,  tbat  be  was 
afraid  of  hitting  him  if  he  fired  at  the  beer,  but  the  latt« 
entrealed  him  to  Are  immediately,  without  beritatioo,  u 
the  hear  \va>  ;-qiieezinir  liiin  to  death.  On  this  he  tiHjk  a 
deliberate  ami,  and  ih^rliarged  his  piece  into  the  body  u! 
the  bear,  wiin  m^tatiily  dropjiod  its  prey  to  pursue  Buura»*a 
He  escapcil  with  ditticulty,  and  tlie  bear  ultimately  rctrvaU^ 
to  a  thicket,  where  it  was  supposed  to  have  died  ^  but  the 
curiosity  of  the  party  not  being  a  mateh  for  theit  lean*  ths 
ftet  of  rta  decease  WBs  not  aseotained.  The  man  whe  was 
rescued  had  his  arm  fractured,  and  was  ntlicrwise  s*'vprcl» 
bitten,  but  linally  recovered.  I  have  si-eii  li' ni ras.'so,  and 
can  add.  that  the  account  which  ho  gives  is  fully  crediitd 
by  the  traders  resident  in  that  part  of  the  country  wlw  are 
best  qiudiSed  to  judge  ef  He  trath  ftom  thair  knowMge  ef 
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the  Mrtiet.  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  man  now 
liTing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edmonton-house,  who  was 
attacked  by  a  grisly  bear,  which  sprang  out  of  a  thicket, 
and  with  one  stroke  of  its  paw  completely  scalped  him,  lay- 
ing bare  the  skull,  and  bringing  the  skin  of  the  forehead 
doirn  over  the  eyes.  Astistanre  coming  up,  the  bear  made 
off  without  doing  him  further  injury,  but  the  scalp  not  being 
replaced,  the  poor  man  has  lost  his  sight,  although  he 
thinks  his  eyes  are  uninjured.  Mr.  I>rummond.  in  his  ex- 
cursions over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  obsercing  the  manners  of  the  grisly  bears,  and  it 
often  happened  that  in  turning  the  point  of  a  rock  or  sharp 
angle  of  a  valley,  he  came  suddenly  upon  one  or  more  of  them. 
On  such  occasions  they  reared  on  their  hind  legs,  and  made 
a  loud  noise  like  a  person  breathing  quick,  but  much 
harsher.  He  kept  his  ground,- without  attempting  to  molest 
them;  and  they  on  their  part,  after  attentively  regarding 
him  for  some  time,  generally  whccle<l  round  and  galloped 
off;  though,  from  their  known  disposition,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  he  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces,  had  he  loDt 
his  presence  of  mind  and  attempted  to  lly.  When  he  dis- 
covered them  from  a  distance,  ho  generally  frightenetl  them 
away  by  beating  on  a  large  tin-box,  in  which  he  carried  his 
specimens  of  plants.  He  never  saw  more  than  four  toge- 
ther, and  two  of  these  he  supposes  to  have  been  cubs  ;  he 
more  often  met  them  singly,  or  in  pairs.  He  was  only 
jnce  attacked,  and  then  by  a  female,  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  her  cubs  to  escape.  His  gun  on  this  occasion 
missed  lire,  but  he  kept  her  at  bay  with  the  stock  of  it, 
until  some  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with 
whoi  he  was  travelling  at  the  time,  came  up  ana  drove  her 
oS*.  In  the  latter  end  of  June,  1826,  he  observed  a  male 
caret  iing  a  female,  and  soon  afterwards  they  both  came 
towards  him,  but  whether  accidentally,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  him.  he  was  uncertain.  He  ascended  a  tree,  and 
as  the  female  drew  near,  fired  at  and  mortally  wounded  her. 
She  uttered  a  fev/  loud  srreams,  which  threw  the  male  into 
a  furious  rage,  and  he  reared  up  against  the  trunk  if  the 
tree  in  which  Mr.  Drummond  was  seated,  but  nev  r  at- 
tempted to  ascend  it.  The  female,  in  th«  ^leanwh  .e  re- 
tiring to  a  short  distance,  lay  down,  and  j  the  ma,e  was 
proceeding  to  join  her,  Mr.  Drummond  shot  him  also. 
From  the  size  of  their  teeth  and  claws,  he  judged  them  to 
be  about  four  years  old.  The  cubs  of  a  grisly  bear  can 
climb  trees,  but  when  the  animal  is  fully  grown  it  is  un- 
able to  do  so,  as  the  Indians  report,  from  the  form  of  its 
claws.' 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  plains  to  the  eastward  of 
them,  particularly,  according  to  Mr.  Drummond,  the  dis- 
tricu  which  are  interspersed  with  open  prairies  and  grassy 
hUls,  are  the  chief  haunts  of  the  grisly  bears.  To  the 
north  they  have  been  observed  as  far  as  6 1"  of  latitude,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  they  are  to  be  found  siill  farther.  To  the 
south  It  is  said  that  they  extend  as  far  as  Mexico.  The 
rubs  and  the  pregnant  females  hybemate,  but  the  older 
n<alc8  often  come  abroad  for  food  during  winter.  The  fol- 
lowing dimensions  have  been  given  of  a  den  or  winter  re- 
treat.— ten  feet  in  width,  five  feet  in  height,  and  six  feet  in 
length. 

The  fine  grisly  bear  now  in  the  Garden  of  the  Zoological 
Society  in  the  Regent's  Park  was  presented  to  George  ill. 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  was  long  a  resident  in 
the  Tower  under  the  name  of  Martin,  and  latterly  of  Old 
Martin.  His  present  Majesty  Wilham  IV.  graciously  pre- 
sente<l  it  to  the  Zoological  Society  with  the  rest  of  the  royal 
rollection. 

Tlie  brown  bear  mentioned  by  Pennant,  on  the  authority 
of  Condamine  and  UUoa,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  must  not  be  forgotten  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
it  belongs  to  this  species.  Cuvier  thinks  that  the  Peruvian 
bears  of  Acosta  and  Garcilasso  may  have  been  the  great 
ant  bears  (Myrmecophaga),  It  is  not  impossible  that 
these  Peruvian  bears  may  have  been  Spectacled  Bears  {Ur- 
nu  omatut). 

Asiatic  Bxars. 

The  Siberian  Bear,  Ursut  eollaris  of  F.  Cuvier,  ap- 
roaches  closely  to  the  brown  he&r  {Ursus  Arctos).  The 
air  in  quality  and  colour  is  much  the  same  with  that  of  the 
brown  bear,  with  the  distinction  of  a  large  white  collar 
which  passes  aver  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  the 
ihoulders,  and  is  completed  upon  the  breast.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  majr  be  a  variety  of  the  brown  bear. 


[I  r.u*  culUrl'.j 

Thibpt  Hear. — M.  Duvaucel  discovered  this  sjiecies,  Ur- 
tus  Thibelanus  of  F.  Cuvier,  in  the  mountains  of  Svlhet, 
and  Dr.  Wallich  found  it  in  those  of  Ncpaul.  The  liibet 
bear  has  the  neck  remarkably  thick,  and  the  head  flat- 
tened, the  forehead  and  muzzle  forming  almo:it  a  straight 
line.    Tlie  ears  are  of  a  large  size.    Its  clumsy  limbs  sup- 

fort  a  compact  Iwdy,  and  the  claws  are  comparatively  weak, 
ts  general  colour  is  black ;  but  the  lower  lip  is  white,  and 
there  is  a  large  mark  of  the  same  colour,  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  Y.  supposing  the  stem  of  the  letter  to  be 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  breast,  and  the  forks  to  pass  up 
in  front  of  the  shoulders.  In  bulk  it  is  aliout  intc  mediate 
between  the  sloth  liear  (Prochilux  labiatus)  an  1  the  Ma- 
layan hear  {Urnts  Malayanus).  Mr.  Bennett,  in  hi-.  Totcer 
Menagerie,  gives  a  figure  and  description  of  one  which  was 
brought  from  Sumatra,  and  could  not  lie  prevailed  on  to 
touch  tlesh  either  raw  or  cooked,  bread  and  fruits  forming 
his  only  food.  In  his  disposition  he  was  moderately  tame, 
and  particulariy  fond  of  play. 


[t'nuii  I  tiiliriHiinx, 

JtabeUa-rohured  Bear,  Ursut  Isabellinus. — Dr.  Hors- 
field  has  described  this  species  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linneean  S  cieiy,  from  a  skin  forwarded  from  the  mountains 
of  Nepaul.  The  skull  had  been  removed,  but  the  front 
teeth  in  both  jaws  and  the  claws  remained. 

*  Our  animal,'  says  Dr.  Horsfield, '  is  of  a  habit  decidedly 
different  from  that  of  several  species  of  Ursut  from  the 
same  part  of  the  world,  which  have  been  recently  added  to 
the  systematic  catalogues,  namely,  the  Ursut  Tntbetanut, 
the  Ursus  labiatus,  and  the  Ursus  Malayanus.  All  these 
have  a  jet-black  fur,  a  semilunar  mark  of  a  white  colour  on 
the  breast,  and  other  peculiarities  affording  types  of  sub- 
genera, among  which  ProcJiilus  and  Helarctos  have  been 
defined.    Our  animal,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  resemble 
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lb*  BmopeMi  bem  in  its  structure,  u  far  at  least  as  can 
be  deteruined  fhmi  th«  pilla  Whiefa  have  been  preserved  in 
the  specimen.  Among  these,  the  elawa  aflbrd  the  best 
means  of  comparison ;  they  are  nnall,  obtuae,  end  ttnight, 

while  ihoM!  of  the  Asiatic  bears  above  mentioned  HB  laige, 
•|rongly  curveil,  ucuto,  and  fitted  for  clitnliing.' 

The  Syrian  Hear.  Urm*  .^i/nimn*.— Tht'  slio-bears  which 
ouneout  of  the  wood,  *  and  tare  Tarty  and  two'  of  the  mockers 
of  BUslw  (S  Kionii.  23.  et  teq.),  are  probably  the  first 
bean  on  reoord^  Theie  bears  of  Svria  may  bo  ocnaiioiwljy 
traced  in  atlbseqiMttt  histoft.  Thus  Matt  ho w  PIfli,  in 
his  Engkthdi  relates  how  Godfrey  (Dttr  UwU/ridut),  he 
was  hdlttft  Aw  recreation  in  a  m  nirintr  "<H)d  duriiu'  the 
aiegeof  Aniioch  (/4n/iocAi(ifn  minnron),  saw  a  |Kxir8iraiit.'fr. 
who  Wfts  loaded  with  a  bundle  of  dry  wood,  lleeing  from  an 
enraged  bear,  whereupon  Oodf^  tfaihuttljr  vent  to  the 
raeettOi  end  the  bear  turttinir  upon  him  he  was  unhorsed, 
the  boM  being  Wounded  by  the  h«tr«  and  Ihufht  OH  loot, 
when,  after  a  severe  struffijle.  in  wliirh  lie  rpi-eived  a  tnoot 
dangerous  wound  (vulnu»  /ere  leti/'rum),  he  luiried  hit 
sword  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  savage  adversary,  and  lulled  hmi. 
The  historian,  in  eobtinuatioOi  relates  the  great  iojr  of  the 
■nny  at  Qodfrey's  reoVMrty*  (BUt.  (fSngimi,  ton.  iL 
n.  M.  fidiot  LoBdsn.  1640.) 


Hascelquist  makes  no  mention  of  a  bear  in  bis  oatalogue 
eftbe  animals  gifen  in  hit  timvtis  in  the  Levant,  in  the 
yMnl749,  17*0. 1701.  and  iriS;  but  SeetseOtSanietweniy 
jmniK^.      inrnrnicd  in  thtfeountqrtlwtbemeiiiledin 

the  (noun!niii<<  uf  Palestine. 

Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg,  in  the  Symbotee  Phygictr,  have 
given  a  figure  (here  copied)  and  ft  deaeription  of  a  female 
killed  near  Bischeno  in  8|Tia.  TIm  IMlMltttf  il  fhi  nb' 
•teliM  of  the  descriptioiL 

iMir,  of  a  Mnilbrro  ftaliratis  IrbHe  (sonMttfMs  ittrtegalsd 
with  fillvuus) ;  earselonEtafef] :  fiiffbc  id  lutt  sltL'htlv  nrehed: 
faf  Woolly  bene«tb,  witli  Ioul'  struii;ht,ur  but  sUghily  curled, 
half  etitemally  :  n  suf  mane  nf  ereOtld  hniw  (rillWlt  Cwr 
VOf^bM  lonu)  between  the  shoulders. 

Tbe  individual  killed  was  neither  young  nor  old,  and 
BotMUtd.  from  tbe  lioee  to  tbe  Utt  of  the  tail,  about  lour  feet 
two,  tbe  tail  behig  rix  hiebes.  Nothing  was  firand  in  tbe 
stomach,  nor  were  any  eniOMoa  (internal  worms')  disronn  d. 
They  saw  her  den  (where  there  was  much  bear  s  dun<:), 
formed  by  great  fragments  of  calcareous  rock,  that  aiipeared 
to  have  been  casaally  thrown  together.  They  ato  of  the 
flesh,  which  they  feond  sapid,  but  the  liver  was  sweet  and 
tiiiHeettt.  The  gall  appear*  to  he  fat  great  esteem:  ttie 
■UM  ttesoM;  atid  to  is  Ae  duiig,  ttbder  the  nailiA  or  Bar 
ed  dulH  the  latter  being  used  at  a  OMdidlie  ftr  dlieaiei  of 
lie  eye  fn  Syria  and  Egypt. 

Mount  I^^banon  is  crowned  with  two  f-nnwy  summits,  one 
called  Oebel  Sanin,  the  other  Makmel,  both  of  whic  h  the 
travellers  nsitcd :  but  there  arc  no  bears, except  upon  Mount 
Mabmel.  near  the  Tillage  of  BiaelMffre,  to  the  gardens  of 
wtaielb  they  are  said  to  wander  in  winter;  bat  fH  the  «am- 
iner  they  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  snow. 

Tbe  Syrian  bear  frequently  (non  roro)  preys  on  animals, 


but  for  the  most  part  feeds  on  vegetables.   The  Aaida  of 
dt^wri^Umt  (a  Kind  of  chick-poa),  and  other  ( 
the  toowy  legion,  are  often  laid  waste  by  it. 

Tbe  akm  u  somethnes  flilvons  brown,  and.  at  hat 
stated,  sometimes  fuUmis  -Al-iti",  varied  with  fulvous  spots. 
These  changes  are  supposed  lu  i.ave  been  oocaaioned  hy  the 
abrasion  of  the  lun^  hair,  a  Ik- reby  the  VeoUj  Ibff  beneath 
and  that  ot  the  head  become  exposed. 

In  the  British  Museum  it  a  yellowish  biW  fnatnted  by 
the  Boyal CoUen of  Surgaoost  which  has  aom  ponatef 
resembi  fanoe  witn  Bhnnbarg^a  daaehption ;  bnt  it  is  an 
albino  variety  of  the  btowB  MIT  {.Vhut Ar^iMi^  wuk  caaw 

from  Rus.sia. 

'I'iiose  who  are  familiar  uiiii  AtheniEUS  will  remeniW 
the  de^ription  of  the  proce!»»ion  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua 
(lib.  v.  p.  201,  Casaub.)  at  Alexandria,  in  which  one  gVtal 
white  hear  (jfenc  |iiy  JkAimi)  ^70X9  ^)  makM  a  eon* 
tineuoiit  fiffiire.  Some,  and  among  them  Baron  Cwier, 
have  thought  that  this  was  the  L'rsuK  ■naritirnus-  Ehren- 
berg  tlius  writes  upon  this  pomt.  alit-r  lelerring  to  the 
opinion  of  Cuvier  :  -' But  since  il  i-^  evident  ffum  Pro»[>«r 
Alpinus.  that  white  bears,  of  the  »ize  of  a  sheep  (tame  il 
you  will)  were  known  in  the  land  of  the  Arabians  and  in 
Egypt,  I  would  rather  believe  that  Ptolemy '1  beat  vat  dia- 
tinguished  fur  ttt  site  (at  it  it  written)  than  dittinet  in 
speeics.  There  is  scarce  room  for  hesitntini;  to  refer  all 
those  evidences  of  bears  seen  in  Eirvpt  to  our  Syrian  bear.' 

To  thi>  we  ran  add  that,  in  Iiusellinrs  work  (plate  M.  C. 
No.  22)  there  is  arenresetitulion  ot  two  men  together, — one, 
a  red  man  with  a  reo  beanl  and  long  black  hair  withafiUel, 
clad  in  a  white  timie  or  firock  borderad  with  blue  and  red 
stripes  and  with  Une  tassels  at  tbe  mek,  eoppotts  on  tbe 
left  shoulder  a  package  ncarlv  square,  pinkish,  and  .<putt'  J 
with  blue,  and  holds  in  the  right  hand  a  red  vase.  His 
companion.  (il  the  same  colour,  dressed  in  the  same  ^«av, 
but  with  the  tore- part  of  his  head  araarently  shaveu  ur 
covered  with  a  cap  of  the  same  colour  as  we  tkia  (the  hinder 
part  with  the  bhwk  hair  cut  doee).  cairiaa  on  bia  kft  shaiil> 
der  two  daphanit*  tntka,  and  with  bit  right  hand  lead*  a 
iz.sB  yellowiah  bear,  high  in  the  vttbtn  and  with  a  red 
collar. 

In  tbo  same  plate,  and  immediately  before  the  bear 
leaders,  is  a  dark-brown  man,  nakeil  all  but  the  cincture 
(which  is  white  patched  with  red  leopard-'liko  spots),  a  white 
collar  round  his  neefc  with  a  red  oentre-pieee,  and  whae 
wristbands.  He  baa  no  beard :  bit  htad  it  eoverad  by  a 
close  skull-cap  spotted  with  black:  on  his  IcA  shoulder  he 
bears  a  log  (ebony  ?),  and  \sith  his  right  hand  leads  a  leo- 
pard or  panther. 

There  are  also  two  men  cooducting  agirafie  with  a  moobey 
climb^  up  ita  neck ;  and  thm  »  an  elephant  with  im 
keMtr*  ana  a  Uon  without  any  gnaidian. 

xiie  bear  figured  in  Rosriflni  It  led  apparently  in  a  pro- 
cession, and  Ptolemy's  pompa  occurs  immediately  tn  tbe 
observer;  but  the  modern  opinion  would  reler  these  figures 
to  a  date  long  prior  to  the  Greek  oicnp^itnm  of  Egypt.  If 
this  opinion  be  correct  (and  it  is  considered  the  better  one), 
Iloaelliai't  plate  cannot  rdata  to  Pioleniy'a  penptL. 


Subgenus  Prorhitut. 

LMated  Bear,  or  Slolh  Bear,  Urtut  iProchilue)  Labit' 
<u«.— Illiger,  it  is  true,  founded  this  genus  on  impertcct 
materials,  for  the  iiulividual  which  led  hini  to  scparuic  it 
had  lost  its  incisor  teeth,  a  loss  to  which  il  is  suid  the 
species  is  very  Mibji  r  t*.  M.de  Blaiinille  proved  that  it  was 
a  species  of  iwar;  and  we  think  that,  though  Illiger'sde- 
aeription,  ftem  the  cause  above  alluded  to,  was  incorrect,  bis 
name  is  expressively  characteristic  of  one  of  the  sttbdiviiians 
of  this  family,  and  should  be  retained. 

Theuncoutl)  uniin  il,  on  i:s  arri\al  in  Europe  tOOM  focty* 
five  years  ago,  w  as  taken  for  a  slolh.  and  obtained  tbe  name 
of  Bradyput  pentadactylus  and  Ursinus,  '  Five-Angersd 
Sloth,  Sloth  Bear,  or  Ursine  sloth.'  By  the  two  last  nataet 
It  ta,  or  very  latdy  wat,  shown  in  menageries ;  and  Bewick 
gave  an  excellent  portrait  of  it  in  his  Quadn^iede,  as  '  an 
animal  which  has  nitherto  escaped  the  attention  of  natu- 


*  In  111*  praewdiac*  of  tbr  Zoolucical  -Society  ttr  1830-18.11,  il  U 
that,  in  tike  tkulU  of  irnojr  iattiriiliMU  uf  tin*  (iirrir,  wbicti  hr  ex^aUMd. 
M^p>r  Sykvl  fanii  Dwvr  wvu  morr  tt^.iu  Tcnir  iuriKir  Irrth  in  lh<-  upj^r  »tt'i  at 
la  IM  tower  )■«  ;  the  two  eenire  l««4>i  tundlut  »  litUe  in  ttoat  <M  lh»  liD«  tl 
tlH  iwti  One  iudlTidual,  then  lu  bU  putvuioQ.  w*t  to  yuuuji.  ii>*t  hr  0,4 
Ml  mneeit*  that  the  dcDciCDi  iocbon  could  Imr  (Mra  uui ;  )x»  «.u  th*t» 
aoT  app'itraiire  nt  <lrnHti<in  hirciDg  rti*t»d  in  tli«  I'larpivhieh  t>w>  •Immi  d 
tuvt^  iicciiptfHl.  c<^i..iii.-rf.*.l.  Lhrrt*l4>i'e,  tbut  It  au^ht  be   irrm  tI  ■itTT»lri# 

h>  remuve  thit  Aoimai  Itom  Uw  (oau*  C'riM,-  but  We  esaaiN  aw**  ' 
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nliets.'  Meyer  esiUed  it  a  Melurttu ;  and  Fischer  a  Chon- 
drorkyHchu*.  It  is  the  Bradypu*  ur$inus  of  Shaw,  thoufi^h 
it  bears  no  relation  to  ijie  true  sloth*  either  in  Blnicture  or 
habits ;  the  Ursiu  labiatua  of  M.  Blainville ;  and  the  Urnu 
iongirottris  of  Tiedemann  ;  the  Ourt  parftseux,  nnd  0«r# 
Jongleur  of  the  French,  and  Atwail  of  the  Mahrattas.  The 
short  Umbs,  the  depressed  air  uf  the  head,  surmounted  by 
the  hiHiTk  of  a  back,  and  the  whole  contour  of  the  ap- 
parently unwieldy  mass,  pive  the  idea  of  deformity,  and 
make  it  a  favourite  with  the  Indian  mountebanks  or  jug- 
glers, who  rely  on  the  attraction  of  its  UKliness. 


[Unu  (rrocMiu*)  lablattu.^ 

The  cartilage  of  the  nose  is  capable  of  extension,  and  the 
lips  of  considerable  protrusion,  as  may  be  seen  if  the  spec- 
tator hold  a  morsel  of  fruit  or  biscuit  at  a  proper  distance 
for  exciting;  the  animal  to  exert  this  faculty.  The  muzzle  is 
elongate<l.  and,  with  the  ends  of  the  feet,  is  whitish  or  yel- 
lowish. The  forehead  rises  almost  abruptly  from  the  muzzle. 
Tlic  fur,  with  the  exceptions  above  noticed  and  that  next 
mentioned,  is  deep  black,  with  here  and  there  some  brown 
spots,  and  is  rather  long,  particularly  round  the  head  in  old 
individuals.  Upon  the  under  side  ot  the  neck  and  breast  is 
a  white  mark,  reserablinj;  the  letters  V  or  Y.  In  bulk  it  is 
about  the  size  of  the  brown  bear. 

The  food  of  this  species  in  a  state  of  nature  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  fruits,  honey,  and  the  white  ants,  which  are  so  de- 
structive. It  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  where 
its  retreat  is  stated  to  be  in  some  cavern.  Major  (now 
Colonel)  Sykes  noticed  it  in  Dukhun  (Deccan). 

In  captivity  it  appears  to  be  mild,  but  melancholy.  A 
pair  were  kent  for  some  time  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoolo^^icul 
Society,  ana  one  still  sun'ives.  They  lived  very  sociably, 
and  often  lay  huddled  together,  uttering  a  kind  of  rattling 
but  low  whine,  or  purring,  which  was  continuous  and  mono- 
tonous, but  not  entirely  unmusical :  indeed  it  was  termed, 
by  more  than  one  who  heard  it,  their  song.  The  paw  was 
generally  at  the  mouth  when  they  made  this  noise. 

Subgenus  Helarrtos. 

Lady  Banks  received,  as  a  present,  in  a  Malayan 

lifitr,  which  was  brought  from  Bcncoolea.  Tliis  individual 
was  examine<!  by  Dr.  Leach,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
description,  if  he  wrote  any,  was  ever  published.  In  18:il 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  gave,  in  the  13th  volume  of  the  Tranx- 
actions  nf  the  Linnenn  Society,  his  interesting  account  of 
the  species,  under  the  name  of  Ursus  Mahiyanuit.  Soon 
aftcrwanls  Dr.  Horsfield  described  it  as  it  is  found  in  Su- 
matra, by  the  same  name. 

The  arri^-al  of  another  species  from  Borneo,  in  or  about 
the  year  1825.  agreeing  with  the  former  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  teeth,  the  extensibility  of  the  lips,  the  great  length  of 
the  tongue,  the  shortness  and  smoothness  of  the  fur,  and 
other  characters,  induced  Dr.  Horsfield  to  institute  the  sub- 
genus alxive  mentioned.  'The  range  of  both  species,'  says 
I>r.  Hor&fluld.  'appears  to  be  hmiied  to  within  a  few  degrees 
of  the  equator.' 

Malayan  Bear. — This  species,  the  Bruanr  of  the  Malays, 
Urtut  Malauaruu  of  Rattles.  ProcMlut  MaLtyanut  o(  Gray, 
Heiaretos  Siaiauanut  of  Horsfield,  is  jet-black,  with  the 


muzzle  of  a  yellowisn  tint,  and  has  a  semilunar  white  mark 
u|)on  the  breast.  Dr.  Horsfield  ob«er%'es.  that  the  largest 
pruparod  specimen  which  he  had  examined  measured  f'oui 
feet  six  inches  along  the  back. 


{Ur*«»  (llrlarcbw)  MaUymia*.! 

The  sagacity  of  the  Malayan  bear  is  said  to  be  great,  and 
its  liking  for  delicacies  extreme.  Tlic  honey  of  the  indige- 
nous bi'L's  of  its  native  forests  is  supposed  to  be  a  favounti.* 
food ,  and  certainly  the  extreme  length  of  the  tongue  is 
well  adapted  for  feeding  on  it.  Vegetables  form  the  chief 
diet  of  this  bear,  and  it  is  said  to  be  attracted  to  Uie  vicinity 
of  man  by  its  fondness  for  the  young  shoots  of  the  cocoa-nut 
trees,  to  which  it  is  very  injurious  ;  indeed  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  found  those  of  the  deserted  villages  in  the  Passumah 
district  of  Sumatra  destroyed  by  it.  It  has  not  unfrcquently 
been  taken  and  domesticated. 

In  confinement  it  is  mild  and  sagacious.  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  thus  describes  the  manners  of  one  which  appears  to 
have  been  desenedly  a  great  favourite. 

'  When  taken  voung,'  writes  Sir  Stamford  in  the  Ldnwan 
Transactions,  '  tfiey  become  very  tame.  One  lived  for  two 
years  in  my  possession.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  nursery 
with  the  children  ;  and,  when  admitted  to  tny  table,  as  was 
friKjuentlv  the  case,  gave  a  proof  of  his  taste  by  refusing  to 
eat  any  fruit  but  mangosteens,  or  to  drink  any  wine  but 
champagne.  The  only  time  I  ever  knew  him  to  he  out  of 
humour  was  on  an  occasion  when  no  chanipegne  was  forth- 
coming. It  was  naturally  of  an  affectionate  disposition, 
and  it  was  never  found  necessary  to  chain  or  chastise  him. 
It  was  usual  for  this  hoar,  the  rat,  the  dog.  and  a  small 
blue  mountain  bird  or  lory  of  ^Iew  Hollan<l,  to  mess  to- 
gether, and  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  His  favourite  play- 
fellow was  the  dog.  whose  teasing  and  wnrrying  was  always 
borne  and  returnt»1  with  the  utmost  good  humour  and  play- 
fulness. As  he  grew  up  be  Inicame  a  very  powerful  animal, 
and  in  his  rambles  in  the  garden  he  woi)|a  lay  hold  of  tlie 
largest  plantains,  the  sterna  of  which  he  iiuiild  scarcely  em- 
brace, and  tear  them  up  by  the  roots." 

There  is  an  individual  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological 
Society  in  the  Regent's  Park.  7  iie  specimen  presented  to 
Ladv  Bunks  is  preserved  in  the  British  MuMum. 

I^bon  considers  this  s|)ecies  to  be  ideutical  with  the 
sloth-bear,  Prochilus  labiaius.  We  cannot  agree  with  him, 
and  we  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  examining  both, 
whde  alive  and  aflcr  death.  Few  spttcies  of  bear  are,  in  our 
opinion,  more  distinct. 

Bomean  Bear. — This,  the  Helarolos  Hurytpiltu  of  Hors- 
field, differs  from  the  Malayan  bear  principally  in  having  a 
large  orange-coloured  patch,  deeply  uotijned  at  ita  upper 
part,  upon  the  chest.  In  size  it  ii  supposed  to  be  rather 
less  than  the  last.  The  individual  whi(^l>  was  exhibited  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  IVum  which  Dr.  Horsfield  wrote 
his  description,  measured,  along  the  back  IVom  muzzle  to 
tail,  three  feet  nine  inches.  It  was  obtained  in  Borneo 
when  very  young,  and  during  the  voyage  was  the  con- 
stant associate  of  a  monkey  and  other  animals.  In  confine- 
ment its  manners  greatly  resembled  those  of  the  Malayan 
bear.  Its  habits  in  a  state  of  nature  do  not  appear  to  be 
known,  but  are  most  probablv  similar  to  those  of  the  Ma 
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IqfMi  ipMiiMi  Dr.  HonficM  gives  the  following  aooount  of 
iSw  BorDMUi  Immt  in  oapti^iiy.  to  the  correctDeu  of  wbieh 
we  can  bear  testimony,  for  we  watched  the  uiimal  lur- 

lowly:  -'Our  animal  has  heen  shown  to  be  completely 
plantigrade:  it  rests  with  facility  on  the  posterior  feet,  and 
Its  robust  thighs  not  only  support  it  while  sitting,  but  even 
enable  it  to  raise  itdelf  withuut  difliculty  to  a  nearly  erect 
potture.  But  it  is  more  generally  seen  in  a  sitting  attitude, 
•t  the  door  of  its  apartment,  eagerly  surveying  the  visitors , 
and  attracting  their  notice  by  the  unooutbness  of  its  form 
or  the  singularity  of  its  motions.  Although  it  appears  heavy 
and  stupid,  mobt  or  its  senses,  particularly  thn^e  or  hight 
and  smelling,  are  very  acute.   The  kfei>cr  has  frequently 
ob^rved  that  it  attentively  re);ards  whatever  passes  before  it 
in  the  court.  But  the  ulfueiory  organs  are  pecuharly  strong, 
and  appear  to  be  in  a  atate  of  constant  excitement  The 
Helareto*  baa  considerable  command  over  the  ttoalif  aklie- 
mity  of  its  noee,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  which  it  onen  dis- 
plays in  a  very  ludicnms  laanner.  particularly  when  a  morsel 
of  bread  or  cake  is  held  at  a  ^mnW  distance  heyond  its  reach. 
It  expands  the  lateral  aperlun;  of  the  nostrils,  protrudes  its 
upper  lip  by  a  strong  etfon.  thrusting  it  forward  as  a  pro- 
boscis, while  it  employs  \U  paws  to  seize  the  object.  After 
ebtaining  it  and  filling  the  moulh*  it  places  the  remainder 
with  great  calmness  on  the  posterior  feet,  bringing  it  in 
successive  portions  to  its  mouth.   It  often  voluntarily  places 
itself  in  an  imploring  attitude,  turning  the  head  in  different 
dirci-tions,  earnestly  re>;ardin'^  the  spcctntor^*  and  extending 
the  paws.    Tliu  Ihlarrtos  readily  distin>:uishe8  the  keeper, 
and  evinces  an  atuc  lunent  to  him.    On  his  approach  it  em- 
pkiys  aU  its  effiuru  to  obtain  food,  aeoondiag  them  byemit- 
tinf  a  coarse,  but  not  anpieasant,  whining  sound.  This  it 
continues  while  it  consumes  is  f  loil,  alternately  with  a  low 
pruntm;^  noise;  but  if  teamed  ut  tin.-,  time,  it  suddenly  raises 
Its  voice  and  emits  at  intervals  harsh  anii  ^lating  sounils. 
Our  animal  is  excessively  voracious,  and  appears  to  be  dis- 
Boaed  to  eat  almost  witnoot  cessation.   When  in  a  good 
hMmourt  it  often  amuiea  tlie  apeetators  in  a  diiforent  man- 
ner. Calmly  seated  in  its  apartment,  it  expands  tbe  jaws, 
anrl  protru'les  its  long  and  slender  tongue  as  above  de- 
scribed.   It  displays  on  many  occasions  not  only  raucli  gen- 
tleness uf  disposition,  but  likewise  a  considerable  degree  of 
sagacity.    It  appears  conscious  uf  the  kind  treatment  it 
receives  firom  its  keeper.   On  seeing  him,  it  often  places 
itaelf  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  to  court  bis  attention  and  ca- 
resees,  extending  iti  noee  and  anterior  fbet,  or  suddenly 
turning  round  exposing  the  back,  and  waiting  fur  severe, 
minutes  in  this  attitude  with  the  hea<l  placed  on  the  ground. 
It  delights  in  being  patted  and  rubbtd,  .\iid  e\en  allows 
strangers  to  do  so ;  but  it  violently  rest- nts  abu.se  and  il 
treatment,  and  havfaig  been  itriiated,  refuses  lo  bo  courted 
ivhilo  the  oflending  penon  remains  in  sight' 


(Dam  CHtUsetoi)  MiTi|itai.1 


The  individual  whose  manners  are  hen  to  wall  described 
lUlavietimtoittvonai^.  During  the  hat  weather  of  the 
summer  of  1828  it  oveigorged  itaelf  ono  oMtniag^  and  died 
within  ten  minutea  after  the  meat  He  akia  ii  piaaavM  bi 
the  Uaaouk  of  the  Zooiogioel  Sooie^. 

Atricax  Be.\.rs. 

The  existence  of  bears  in  Africa  has  been  more  than 
doubted.  Even  Cuvier,  who  saw  the  weak  pom  Is  of  the 
negative  evidence  on  this  subject,  says,  '  the  existence  of 
bears  in  AlHca  ia  not  ao  in^putaUe.^ 

Pliny  (viii.  36)  oboerves.  that  it  vaa  reeorded  in  ttm 
Annals  that  Domitius  iBnobarbos,  the  eorale  AUIe.  in  the 
consulship  of  M.  Pis o  and  M.  Messala.  n  c.  62.  exhibited  a 
hundred  Numidian  bt-ars,  and  as  many  ./Ethiopian  hunter* 
in  the  circus,  and  adds  his  wonder  that  tlu-  b«"ars  should 
have  been  called  Numidian,  as  it  was  evident  that  no  bears 
were  produced  in  Africa.  In  the  67th  chapter  of  the  same 
bodk  no  mukes  tbe  broad  assertion,  that  in  Afoca  thera 
are  neither  boars,  nor  stags,  nor  goats.  iMir  hear*. 

Ursinus  Lipsius  and  Vossius  have  tried  to  make  out 
that  these  Numidian  hears  were  lions,  and  adduce,  in  proof, 
medals  of  .jEnobarbus  with  a  man  fighting  a  lion.  But.  as 
Cuvier  well  observes,  how  could  the  Romans,  who,  accord- 
ing to  this  same  Pliny,  had  seen  such  multitudes  of  Koaa. 
have  eonfiNuaded  tbe  tm  animala?  He  further  obeervea, 
that  AMnmmdui  and  Ziiiimennn  support  the  annaHst, 
maintaining  that  a  bear  exists  in  Africa,  but  that  it  is  rare, 
and  that  Soltuus  even  asserts  that  the  bear  is  finer  there, 
being  oovarad  witfi  longer  hair,  and  of  a  very  Aicioiis  dispo- 
s^ion. 

Shaw  speaks  of  bean  91  Baihaij*  hut  vithout  paitiai- 
larisiac  then. 

Deafenttines  who  renmiBed  ao  long  at  Algiers,  and  vi- 
sited Atlas,  never  saw  a  bear,  and  only  heard  a  va^ue 
report  that  there  might  be  some  in  the  foreste, '  des  en\  irou> 
de  la  Calle.' 

'  Prosper  Alpinus,'  says  Cu\ier,  '  attributes  bears  to 
Egypt,  but  whieh  were  asanredly  no  bears  at  all,  for  he 
stataa  that  thif  m  of  the  aiaa  of  a  sheep,  and  of  a  while 

cohwr.  Never  Ad  one  of  the  naturalists  of  our  eapedttioB 

see  there  any  true  bears."  [But  see  Syrian  Bkar.] 

Poncet,  indeed,  says  that  one  of  his  mules  was  wounded 
in  Nubia  by  a  bear.  But  Brurr  thinks  that  i,o  rr  nfiiundcl 
the  Arabian  word  dubbah,  which  signifies  a  hyttna,  with 
dubb  (whence  probably  the  name  of  the  star  in  the  con- 
stellation), whieh  sigpiil*!*  a  bear.  He  goea  fartbcc.  and 
says  positively  ^at  there  is  no  hear  te  any  part  of  Afiiea. 

All  the-e  authorities  arc  enumerated  by  Cuvier.  who 
alludes  also  to  Dapper  as  placing  bears  in  Congo,  but  with 
no  reliance  on  him. 

Tbe  inclination  of  Cuvier  s  mind,  then,  seem*  to  have 
been  against  tbe  existence  of  bears  in  Africa;  and  yet  the 
Noerd  of  the  annalist  quoted  by  Pliny,  and  the  nnmcioas 
naasagee  eoneemmg  Libyan  heeia  in  Heindotua,  Virsil. 
Juvenal,  Martial  and  otheia,  make  a  itiang  caaa  tat  ttnl 
existence. 

It  was  reserved  for  Ehrenberg  to  s  he  thcie  doubts  m 
great  measure.  In  the  work  above  quote<l  be  thus  writes: 
'Moreover,  we  ourselves  have  seen  in  the  mountains  of 
Abysataia.  and  therefore  in  Africa  itself,  an  animal  most 
like  to  a  bear  (nay,  why  had  I  not  said— a  bear?)  and 
hunted  it  repeatedly,  but  in  vain.  It  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives A'arrai'.".  He  then  goes  on  lo  state,  that  he  can  give 
to  those  who  an-  inti-restcd  in  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  bear,  true  tidings  of  a  blackish  plantigrade  wild  bea»t 
most  like  unto  a  bear,  in  tbe  mountains  of  Abys*inia. 
though  neither  Bruee  nor  Salt  makea  mention  of  it;  and 
that,  aeoordittg  to  the  deseription  of  tiie  inhaWtanta,  the 
mountains  of  Arabia  Felix  are  inhabited  by  a  similar  or 
the  same  blackish  bear,  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its  icngth- 
eni.'<l  muzzle.  He  adds.  *  Forskal,  moreover*  lUM  hnnghl 
tidiugs  oi  an  indigenous  Arabian  bear.' 

Marine  Beak. 

Suhgenut  Thalarctot. 
Polar  Bear. — Martens  was  ono  of  tbe  first  wHo  diiti* 
Ruiabed  this  speciea  from  aetual  observation.  The  hrava 
bear,  aa  haa  heen  stated,  •Pfoars  to  have  heen  tiw  enk 

species  known  to  Linnana.  It  is  not.  indeed,  till  his  tenth 
edition  that  he  »hows  any  suspicion  that  tbe  Polar  bear 
was  distinct ;  and,  in  his  last,  he  only  venturt^s  tn  say.  in  a 

notice  appended  to  the  description  of  Ursus  Ainos  '  Ursoa 
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wUfTtitnau  albuB  major  arcticus.  Martens.  Spitxb.  73.  t  o. 
f.  c.  forte  distincta  species  est,  nubis  nou  vika,capit«  louf^ore, 
ooUo  anffuatiore.' 

The  habits,  and  many  parts  of  its  organicbtion  adapted 
to  those  habiUi,  of  the  Folar  or  Sea  Hear,  tOurt  Poiaire 
of  tlie  French.  fVaicpusk  of  the  Cree  Indians,  Nannook  of 
the  Esquimaux,  Nennook  ot  the  Greenlanders,  Ursut  ma- 
ritimus  of  Erxleben,  Ursus  rnarinut  of  Pallas,  Ursusaibut 
of  BrisAon,  Thalarciot  maritimut  of  Gray,  according  to 
the  t4>stimony  of  all  soobgists,  have  confirmed  the  accuracy 
of  Martens. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  dreary  regions  which  surround  the 
North  Pole  with  eternal  frost  and  of  those  coast^i  which  are 
rarely  free  from  ice,  the  Polar  bear  is  utmost  entirely  car- 
nivorous, in  a  state  of  nature.  Animals  of  the  land  and  of 
the  sea,  birds  and  their  eggs,  the  dead  and  the  living,  are 
alike  devoured.  An  admirable  swimmer  and  diver,  and  of 
great  strength,  he  chases  the  seal  with  success,  and  is  said 
to  attack  the  fValru*  itself.  Cartwright  relates  an  anec- 
dote in  proof  of  his  agility  in  the  water.  He  saw  a  Polar 
bear  dive  after  a  salmon,  and  the  bear  dived  with  success, 
for  he  killed  his  flsh.  Captain  Lyon  gives  the  following 
account  of  its  hunting  the  seal :  '  The  bear  on  seeing  his 
intended  prey.  gets  quietly  into  the  water,  and  swims  until 
to  Icewara  of  him,  from  whence,  by  frequent  short  dives  he 
silently  makes  his  approaches,  and  so  arranges  his  distance, 
that,  at  the  last  dive,  he  comes  to  the  spot  where  tlie  seal 
is  lying.  If  the  poor  animal  attempts  to  escape  by  rolling 
into  the  water,  he  falls  into  the  bear's  clutches ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  ho  lies  still,  his  destroyer  makes  a  powerful  spring, 
kills  him  on  the  ice,  and  devours  him  ai  leisure.'  The 
same  author  informs  us  that  this  bear  not  only  swims  with 
rapidity,  but  is  capable  of  making  long  springs  in  the  water. 
Captain  Sabine  states  that  he  saw  one  about  midway  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  shores  of  Barrow's  Straits,  which 
arc  forty  miles  apart,  though  there  was  no  ice  in  sight  to 
which  be  could  resort  for  rest. 

The  floating  carcasses  of  whales  and  other  marine  animals 
form  a  con>idcrable  part  of  its  food,  and  the  smell  of  the 
burning  kreng  often  brings  it  to  the  whalo  ships.  Dr.  Ri- 
chardson says,  that  it  does  not  disdain,  in  the  absence  of  other 
food,  to  seek  the  shore  in  quest  of  berries  and  roots.  The 
Polar  bear  moves  faster  on  firm  ground  than  might  be  sup- 
posed from  his  appearance.  Captain  Lyon  describes  its 
pace  when  at  full  speed,  as  '  a  kind  of  sbulile,  as  quick  as 
the  sharp  gallop  of  a  horse.' 

This  species  is  of  a  more  lengthened  form  than  that  of 
the  others,  the  head  is  very  much  elongated  and  flattened, 
the  ears  and  mouth  comparatively  small,  the  neck  very  long 
and  thick,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  very  large.  The  fur  is 
silvery  white  tinged  with  yellow,  close,  short  and  even  on 
the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  ;  long,  fine,  and 
inclined  to  be  woolly  on  the  hinder  parts,  legs,  and  belly. 
The  sole  of  the  foot  exhibits  a  beautiful  instance  of  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  an  end,  for  it  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  long  hair,  affording  the  animal  a  firm  footinf^  on  the 
ice.  The  claws  are  black,  not  much  curved,  thick  and 
bhort.  Captain  Lyon's  crew  found  none  of  the  terrible 
«.  ffects  (skin  peeling  off,  &c..  &c.)  from  eating  the  llesh, 
ascribed  to  it  by  some  of  the  earlier  voyagers. 


(Umtt  (ThkUrcUn)  miuitiniit.^ 


The  accounts  given  of  the  size,  strength,  and  ferocitA  of 
this  animal  by  the  early  navigators  are  appalling;  but  the 
accuracy  of  modem  investigation  has  dissipated  a  good  dtrul 
of  the  awe  with  which  it  was  regarded,  ana  has  gone  far  to 

Erove,  that  the  excited  imagination  of  some  of  the  narrators 
as  led  them  beyond  the  truth.  That  the  polar  l>ear  when 
pressed  will  attack  man  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  such  an 
attack  must  be  most  formidable,  every  one  who  has  seen 
the  fine  specimen,  killed  in  70°  40'  Kl.  lat  and  68"  00'  VV. 
long.,  brought  home  by  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Rosa,  from 
his  first  voyage  (1818),  ana  exhibited  on  the  staircase  ol 
the  British  Museum,  will  allow.  But  when  one  informs  us 
that  the  skin  of  a  Polar  bear  slain  by  him  and  his  comrades 
was  twenty-three  feet  king ;  and  another,  that  he  and  his 
party  were  frequently  attacked  by  them,  that  they  seized 
on  the  seamen,  carried  them  oS  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
devoured  them  at  their  leisure  within  sight  of  the  survivors ; 
we  must  be  permitted  to  pause  before  we  give  entire  credence 
to  the  stories. 

Tlie  gallant  adventurers  who  conducted  the  modem 
northern  expeditions  penetrated  far  beyond  the  points 
formerly  reached,  and  had  opportunities  of  ob»erving  num- 
bers of  Polar  bean.  The  greatest  length  from  nose  to  tail, 
recorded  by  Captain  Phipps,  is  seven  feet  one  inch,  the 
weight  of  the  beast  being  six  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 
C«ptain  Ross  records  the  measurement  of  seven  feet  ten 
incnes,  and  the  weight  of  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  pounds ; 
and  Captain  Lvon  states,  that  one  which  was  unusually 
large,  measured  eight  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half,  and 
weighed  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  The  greater  number  of 
full  grown  indi>iduals  are  spoken  of  as  far  inferior  to  these 
in  dimensions  and  weight. 

The  testimony  of  zoologists  is  to  the  same  effect  The 
adult  female  mentioned  by  Pallas  was  only  six  feet  nine 
inches  from  nose  to  tail ;  and  that  in  the  French  menagerie, 
alluded  to  by  Cuvier.  measured  about  six  feet  English  on 
its  arrival,  and  gained  nothing  in  size  at  the  end  of  seven 
years.  The  individual  which  baa  been  kept  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  is  fa* 
miliar  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  furnishes  another  in 
stance  of  the  average  proportions  of  these  animals. 

Pennant  states  that  Polar  bears  are  frequent  on  all  the 
Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  from  the  moulh  of  the 
Obi  eastward,  and  that  they  abound  in  Nova  Zembla, 
Cherry  Island,  Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  the 
coasts  of  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bays,  but  that  they  are  un- 
known on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea.  Captain  (now  Sir 
Edward)  Parry,  saw  them  within  Barrow's  Straits  as  far  as 
Melville  Island ;  and,  during  his  daring  boat-voyage,  be- 
yond the  8*^°  north  latitude.  Dr.  Richardson  says,  that 
the  limit  of  their  incursions  southward  on  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  of  Labrador,  may  be  stated  to  be  about 
the  55th  parallel.  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Franklin  k-arnt 
from  the  Esquimaux  to  the  westward  of  Mackenzie  River, 
that  they  occasionally,  though  rarely,  visited  that  coast 
Captain  Beechey  did  not  meet  with  any  in  his  voyage  to 
Icy  Cape. 

As  tlie  Polar  bear  resides  principally  on  the  fields  of  ice, 
he  is  frequently  drifted  far  from  the  land.  '  In  this  way,' 
says  Dr.  Richardson,  '  they  are  often  carried  from  the  coast 
of  Greenland  to  Iceland,  where  they  commit  such  ravages 
on  the  docks,  that  the  inhabitants  rise  in  a  body  to  destroy 
them.'  The  same  author  gives  the  following  observations, 
confirmatory  of  Heame.  from  Mr  Andrew  Graham's  MSS. 
'  In  winter,'  says  Graham,  '  the  white  bear  sleeps  like 
other  species  of  the  genus,  but  takes  up  its  residence  in  a 
different  situation,  generally  under  the  declivities  of  rocks, 
or  at  the  foot  of  a  bank  where  the  snow  drifts  over  it  to  a 
great  depth ;  a  small  hole  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  is 
constantly  observed  in  the  dome  of  its  den.  I'his,  however, 
has  regard  solely  to  the  she-bear,  which  retires  to  her 
winter  quarters  in  Novemlier,  where  she  lives  without  food, 
brings  forth  two  young  about  Christmas,  and  leaves  the 
(Icn  in  the  month  of  March,  when  the  cubs  are  as  large  as 
a  .shepherd  s  dog.  If  perchance  her  offspring  are  tired, 
they  ascend  the  back  of  the  dam,  where  they  ride  secure 
either  in  water  or  ashore.  Though  they  sometimes  go 
nearly  thirty  miles  from  the  sea  in  winter,  they  always 
come  down  to  the  shores  in  the  spring  with  their  cuba, 
where  they  subsist  on  seals  and  sea-weed.  The  he  beer 
wanders  about  the  marshes  and  adjacent  parts  until  N^ 
vember.  and  then  goes  out  to  the  sea  upon  the  ice,  and 
preys  upon  seals.   They  are  very  fat,  and  though  very  iit 
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oflbnsive  if  Ml  vdUled  wiO,  thef  «•  naqr  «b«n 

provoked.* 

The  Esquimaox  ■OCMmt  of  the  hybeiimtion  uf  this  spcrit  s 
is  thus  related  by  Captein  L^on :  '  From  Oojarrakbioo,  a 
most  intellisent  mto.  I  obtained  an  aeoonat  «f  tlit  baar. 
vhieb  ii  too  intoiMliaK  to  b«  pawed  om. 

*  At  the  eommeiieenwiit  ti  vhiter,  the  pregnant  ahebeaia 
are  very  fat,  and  always  solitary.  When  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  sets  in.  the  animal  seeks  some  hollow  place  in  wbkh 
she  can  lie  down,  and  then  remains  quiet  while  ihi-  siimv  | 
covera  her.  Sometimes  she  will  wait  until  a  quantity  <>r 
inMr  bu  MIm«  tnd  then  dig«  herself  a  cave:  at  all  events, 
it  eeeoa  Moenur  that  ahe  abomld  b«  oonwred  by  and  lie 
•noiifst  enow.  She  nov  ftoea  to  ateep.  end  doee  net  wake 
until  tho  sprintr  sun  i<  pretty  hiirh,  vrhen  she  brings  forth 
her  two  cubs.  The  mve.  by  this  time.  ha»  become  much 
larirer.  by  the  ofTcrt  of  ilic  imimal  s  wannth  and  breath,  wi 
that  the  cube  have  room  enough  to  move,  and  they  arquiie 
eonaideridila  itnnKth  by  continually  suckinfr.  The  dam  at 
length  beoomee  ao  Ibin  and  weak,  that  it  ia  with  great  diffi- 
eul^  sba  extriealee  herself,  when  the  ann  ia  powerful  enough 
to  toTOW  a  stnmu' plare  throuu'h  the  snow  which  roofs  the 
den.  The  Esquimaux  affirm,  that  diinng  this  long  conflne- 
nent  the  bear  has  no  evacii;itiinis.  and  is  iHT'olf  tlic  incnns 
of  preventinsr  them  b\  «t(i|)pini;  all  the  natural  pas&a^es 
with  moss,  griss,  or  earth.  (Sec  notr  on  the  bear's  tappen.) 
Tho  nativea  find  and  kill  the  bears  during  their  oonflne- 
nent  hjr  nMana  af  doga,  which  eeent  them  through  the 
«noir.  and  begin  eeiatchinc;  and  howlinp  very  eagerly.  A» 
it  would  he  unsafe  to  make  a  large  openinir.  a  long  trench 
is  cut,  of  sufficient  "  iilth  to  enable  a  man  to  look  down,  and 
see  where  the  bear  s  heail  lies,  and  ho  then  selects  a  mortal 
part  into  which  he  thruata  bia  spear.  Tba  dd  on«  being 
killed,  the  hole  is  broken  open,  and  the  yaong  enba  may  be 
taken  oat  by  hand.  aa.  having  taated  no  blood,  and  never 
having  been  at  liberty,  they  are  then  very  harmless  and 
quiet.  Females  which  are  not  pregnant  roam  throughout 
the  whole  winter  in  the  aaoM  BMnnar  aa  tba  nalaa.  The 
coupling  time  is  in  May.* 

That  part  of  these  accounts  which  relates  to  the  non- 
bybematkm  of  aome  of  theae  bean  ta  aorrobotatad  by  Cap- 
tain Parrr,  who  saw  them  roaming  in  the  aoorae  of  the  two 
winters  whicli  he  passc<l  on  the  coast  of  Melville  Peninsula. 

That  the  ViA.xT  lx>ar  will  subsist  on  vegetable  diet  was 
proved  in  tho  ca^e  of  two  which  lived  and  thro\e  for  years 
in  the  French  menagerie  without  being  allowed  to  touch 
animal  food.  The  individual  kept  in  the  Tower  in  tho 
vaign  (rf  Heaiy  III.  leMna  ta  have  been  indulged  in  diet 
and  leeroatimi  more  eongenfad  ta  ita  babita.  for  there  are 
two  of  the  king's  writs  extant  in  choice  Latin,  directinfr  the 
sheriffs  of  I>ondon  to  furnish  four-pence  a  day  for  "our 
wluto  l)ear  in  our  Tower  of  London,  and  his  kee|>er,"  and  to 
provide  a  mtizile  and  iron-otwin  to  hold  him  when  out  of 
the  water,  and  a  long  and  atraog  rape  to  bold  Urn  wban  he 
ia  iabing  in  the  Thames.* 

Fo!)siL  BaARt. 

The  fossil  remains  of  these  aiitniala,  whan  fint  ftohd, 
ministered,  as  might  hava  been  onectad  firom  the  apirit  of 
the  age.  to  the  spceulatlone  of  the  lovera  of  the  marvellous. 

and  figured  in  the  nu  dic.il  prc*criptions  of  the  time.  Tho 
caverns  of  the  nciuhbourhooil  of  the  Hartz  were  ransacked 
for  them;  and  their  suppo««d  virtue  as  medicines,  under 
the  title  of  fossil  Unicorns'  Bones,  procured  a  ready  aale. 
Id  the  Pmtogtra  of  Leibnitz,  there  is  a  Ggure  of  one  of 
tbeaa  ibaail  unicoma,  the  pioduat  of  an  imagination  anffi- 
ciently  lively. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  yenr  lfi72,  as  Ciivier  observes,  that 
ati)  notice,  truly  osteolo^H■ill,  upfK-ared  on  the  subject,  when 
Hnyn  t;ave  some  representations  of  their  bones  brought 
from  a  cave  of  the  Carpathians,  as  those  uf  dragooa ;  and* 
by  way  of  helping  the  evidence,  informed  bis  readaia  that 
there  were  atiu  to  be  (bund  in  Traaaylvaiiia  dragona  alhro 
and  flying. 

•T))<-«  »rit.  .<r«  twh  iHliMiliiih  ttat««aA|ala thna as ftraa  W Ibta 

ia  bi« '  Kiclirqurr.' 
•lt«i  VieaomakiiMH  Landooia  MlntaBi.  Pitiflw—  yMt,  maoi  eoMuo 

Vno  ootuo  AHm  qn«n  nitUmm  nu|w  Tarrin  niNtnim  lAiiifiinM*  n>l<lem 

rii*1>idi<-iwlinn.  VI  eti*UMinp>iM',  .inrnl:*  dirh-i«  qii»mcl!n  fucrltn  iliklrm,  h« 
}»rir  (nciaiii  i)ii4t<i<<r  ili'imrio.  .1  1         ni  .iK.iri.'ui  <  i»m 

'Urx  VicecumitibtK  l^niiioniai  *ulut«<a.  Pnrcipimut  vnbii  <iiio.l  nnUidi 
AM  Uni  ncMttL  qui  niftr  mtmma  Ml  BoMi  ia  Manracii  rt  nt  in  TuiH 

BdMrl  Umiioatv.liabtWMlsiii  ~  

•<l  lPMrn<l>iin  I'rsaa 
■d  i>-iiriiiJtim  run 
wwpnulMtar,  $te.' 


These  were  the  remains  of  the  extinct  bear  of  tho  carei 
(Urtut  tpelerut),  nn  animal  which  must  have  approached 
a  largo  lior--i-  in  size,  SMine  of  whose  bones  are  given  b\ 
Bsper.  in  his  Detcriptton  des  Zoolilkei  el  de»  Cavern'* 
dang  le  Margraviat  de  Bareuth  (1774).  Rosenmiillcr,  io 
1794  and  1796»  mva  (ha  flgum  af  a  eiananm  Arona  Gat- 
lanrantb ;  and  Jmn  Hanter.  ra  tba  Pkihtapkieal  IVimaar- 

tions  (1  794).  described  the  bones  fnuml  then'  ;  and  the 
Margrave  of  Ansp.ich  the  caves.  In  iHOt  Roseiimuller 
ac'im  returned  t  i  the  subject. 

The  ;iinount  of  information  had  now  arrived  to  such  a 
)wmt.  that  Blumenbaoh  distinguiahod  the  skulls  (bund  in 
the  caTerna  aa  thoaa  of  two  diauael  apaeioa.  and  gava  them 
severally  thoBanmof  {KiMtapdtMWaiid  M««t  ( 
which  Cuvier  adopted,  expressing,  however,  hia 
that  they  were  only  varieties  of  the  same  isptcu-i. 

Without  entering  largely  intu  .i  ili  tnil  of  all  the  r.uerns 
where  those  remums  were  found,  u  may  be  aa  well  nhortlv 
to  Dotiee  some  of  the  different  districts  where  thay  occur. 
Those  ia  the  aairiibattrbood  of  the  HarU  Aimished  thirftawl 
unieoma*  bonoeabovo  alluded  to.  The  principal  of  tbeaa  are 
those  of  Scharzfold  an<1  Bn  umann,  the  latter  (  ("'.vl'ic  h  owe* 
its  name  (Baumanns  Hiilile)  to  n  wretched  luu.t  r.  who.  m 
167(>,  lurwl  by  the  hope  of  finding  ore,  sought  its  leci  v^-s. 
Thero  he  wandered,  alone  and  in  darkness,  three  day«  aod 
three  nighta.  At  length  he  found  his  way  out,  but  ia  so 
exhauatod  a  oondition,  that  be  only  latufaed  to  tba  ^fltt 
of  day  to  dia. 

The  cavema  of  the  Carpatbtaaa  anppUad  Hw  diagioaa' 

bones  above  mentioned. 

In  Franconia,  near  MujiL'eniiorf,  the  caves  are  numerou-, 
and  abound  in  bones.  Here  are  the  caverns  of  Gaiieo- 
reulh,  Rabenstein.  Kiihioch,  &c 

The  aouth-weat  bofdar  of  tba  Thaiiagerwald  haa  tbeee  ef 
Gliiekabffnnn  and  LeibaaMain,  near  Meinungen.  and  Waot- 
phalia  those  of  Kliiterhohle  and  Sundwiek. 

In  these  caves,  it  appears,  successive  generations  of 
bears,  now  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth— absolut.-.i 
extinct  as  species— were  bom,  lived,  and  died,  for  a  vt-r) 
long  aeries  of  years.  RoKenmiiller,  Hunter.  Blumenbach. 
Cuviar,  and  Baekland,  all  agree  in  thia  point.  Tlie  fliat  of 
liieae  fiamd  bonea  of  a  bear  ao  young,  that  ita  death  mot 
have  almost  immediately  followed  its  birth,  and  other  re- 
mains of  individuals  which  must  have  diinl  in  their  vmth. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  t  j  f.'ive  an  accovint  of  tht 
remains  of  the  other  animals,  many  of  them  also  extmct, 
found  in  the  same  places ;  but  it  is  agreed  on  att  aidoib  that 
the  proportion  of  bears,  in  relation  to  the  othera,  muat  bave 
been  great  Buekland  (Reliquitr  DUmoiwmft  thaa  ex- 
presaively  deseribea  the  scene  in  the  ca\ern  of  Kuhlorb. 
'  It  is  literally  true,  that  in  this  single  cavern  (the  size  anl 
pmportions  of  wliii-h  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  ini<»- 
rior  of  a  lartre  church)  there  are  hundreds  of  cart-loads  of 
black  animal  dust,  entirely  covering  the  whole  floor,  to  a 
depth  which,  if  we  multiplv  thia  drotb  by  tba  length  and 
breadth  of  the  cavern,  wfll  bo  Iband  to  axaeed  9000  colir 
feet.  The  whole  of  this  mass  has  been  again  and  agua 
dug  over  in  search  of  teeth  and  bones,  which  it  still  contair.s 
abundantly,  though  in  broken  fraenuiu^  The  state  cf 
these  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  liones  we  find  in  any 
of  the  other  caverns,  being  of  a  black,  or,  mora 


speaking,  dark  lunber  oolour  throughout*  and  nan;  af 
them  readily  eramUiag  under  the  finger  into  a  eoft  dark 
powder,  ROaenUing  mummv  powder,  and  being  of  the  san)<> 
natnrawitfi  tba  buek  eartn  in  which  they  arc  imbedded. 
The  quantity  of  animal  matter  accumulated  <  n  this  fIo<* 
is  the  most  surprising  and  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever 
witnessed  ;  and  mony  hundred,  I  may  say  thousand, 
individuals  must  have  oontribvteil  their  remaina  to  make  up 
this  appalling  mass  of  tba  dut  of  death.  It  seems,  in  great 
Bvt»  Io  be  derived  Crom  oomninutad  and  pulverised  bone : 
mrue  fleshy  parts  of  anfaaal  bodies  produce,  by  their  dc 
composition,  so  small  a  quantity  of  permanom  i  arth\  r.  -i 
duum.  tii.it  we  must  seek  for  tho  origin  of  this  mass  pnna- 
pollv  in  decayed  bones.  The  cave  is  so  dry,  that  the  black 
earth  lies  in  the  state  of  loose  powder,  and  riaea  in  dua 
under  the  feet :  it  also  retains  so  latga  a  proportion  of  its 
ot%iaal  animal  mallar,  that  it  ia  oeeaatonall)  used  bv  tht 
peaianta  aa  an  anriebtag manure  fbr  the  adjacent  meaiiivs 
The  following  is  addef'  by  the  Professor  in  a  note  : — •  I  ha»<" 
stated,  that  the  totaJ  quantity  of  sniraal  matter  that  bea 
witlim  this  ravcm  cannot  be  computed  at  less  than  SOOf 
cubic  feet;  now  allowing  two  cubio  fcet  of  dust  and  1 
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tor  «eh  iadividnal  aniiMl,  we  ■hall  haT»  in  thk  mnKle 

vault  the  remains  of  at  least  '2500  bears,  a  number  winch 
niay  have  been  suppiietl  ui  the  space  ol  louo  )i-;irs,  b)  u 
mortality  at  the  rate  of  t«o  and  ii  half  per  armuin.' 

The  remaitu  of  Urms  tpel<nu  are  not  coaiiued,  in  Ger- 
many, to  the  caverns,  fur,  in  ISM^  HkiMldior  last  quoted 
Ibaad  ia  tlM  coUeotion  of  Uw  mooaitery  of  Kremsmin- 
•tar,  naar  Slajwr.  in  Uppar  Auatria.  akulls  and  bona*  of 
the  species  in  consolidated  bods  of  gravel,  forming  a  pudding 
stone,  and  dug  for  building  near  the  mooaataty.  Neckar 
de  Saussure  found  theiu  uImj  in  the  cloftaaf  tiia  wAi  anW 
taining  iron  ore  at  Kropp,  in  Carniola. 

The  remains  of  bears  have  been  detected  in  tha  aaifa  At 
Kirkdala.  in  that  at  Paviland.  in  Kent's  bde,  BanwaU  cava, 
&e.  in  England ;  and  generally  in  the  ossiferous  caverns  of 
the  south  of  France.  The  Ihiiios  tound  in  the  largest  pro- 
portion at  the  Grotle  d  Ei  heiiuz,  on  the  south  of  Vesoul,  by 
M.  Thirriii,  and  examined  by  Cuvier,  were  those  of  Urtu* 
tpeleeu*.  Bones  of  bears  have  been  alao  found  in  the 
ocseous  bfoecia  at  Pisa,  Nice.  &e. 

Grtat  Catem  Beati—Unm  tftlmut  (Blumenbaeh). 
The  skuUof  this  eztinot  ipeeiaa  is  oonsiderably  raised  abuv  e 
the  root  of  the  nose,  so  that  the  forehead,  which  present* 
twd  convex  elevations,  is  a  good  deal  curved.  Its  sise  is 
about  one  nnh  larger  than  the  largest  of  thoao  «f  tllt,flhMM 
fiear  ( L'rsut  arrtut),  or  of  the  Polar  bear. 

Ur*tu  areioideu*  (Blumenbaeh).  The  skull  of  this  ap- 
proaefaea  naarast  to  tba  blaok  baar  «f  Amtrirw.  but  it  has 
leaa  vartieal  elevation,  and  the  moirie  is  mora  elongated. 
It  is  equal  in  size  to  that  of  Untiix  *;W<3n«.  The  remains 
)f  these  two  toissil  bears  are  found  ni  the  same  localities; 
and  Cuvier  is  of  opinion,  as  has  been  obaaned*  tliat  thqr 
are  only  varieties  of  the  same  spectea. 

A  third  speciasflfcavambaar  baa  been  Qgured  by  Gold* 
fuss,  under  the  nana  ef  OmmpriHMt  inhia  work  upon 
the  environs  of  Mnggendorf,  where  it  was  Itaqd.  Its  skuU 
is  smaller,  and  dttfrrs  h-ss  from  the  artninof  livilg  bears 
than  those  of  the  preoedintr  species. 

Those  dciitelated  canine  teeth  wlm  h  were  attributed  te 
bears,  under  the  name  of  UrnuEtrutcm  and  Urtut  CuUri- 
deuM  by  Cuvter.  Croizet  and  Jabert,  and  otbem,  and  to  cats 
i/eli»)  by  Bravaid,  belooB.  aooacdiag  lo  Kanp,  neither  to  a 
bear  nor  to  a  eat,  and  be  adds  hw  doobt  whether  tiiey 
belonged  to  an  animal  whiahlMd  the laaat afiulj attlMr  to 
the  one  or  the  other. 

He  has  furnu'd  a  new  genus  for  their  reception,  under  the 
name  o{  Machoirodus,  atidadds  that  these  canine  teeth,  and 
even  the  denlelatioos  on  their  coiu  avc  txlge,  have  a  perfect 
reaemUanoe  to  the  teeth  <tf  the  dl^riafoeiMnie.  £8eeMA- 

CHAIRODUa.] 

We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  conclude  this  article  without 
reft  rrini^  to  those  hybrids  which  were  supposed  to  be  the 
offspring  engendered  between  a  dog  and  a  b«»u-.  Even  at 
the  present  day  there  is  an  inclination  to  believe  in  the  ex- 
iatenee  of  such  animals;  Mqr»  tkis  said  that  there  is  a  crea- 
ture now  in  England  to  wUeh  such  a  paienUge  has  been 
attributed.  We  need  hardly  observe  that  it  is  extremely 
improbable,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  that  two  animals  dif- 
f.  ring  so  wukly  in  their  dentition  and  general  structure, 
in  tite  periods  of  gestation  and  in  their  habits,  should  pro- 
duce a  mule;  and  yet  whoever  reads  the  following  circum- 
stantial account  wfll,  we  think,  come  to  the  ooodmion  that 
the  aninud  deeeribed  and  figured  ^tbe  aittlier  was  aetaally 
seen  by  him  Tti  the  '  Histoirus  Prodigieuaes  extraictcH  do 
plusieurs  f.inn  iix  autluurs,  Grecs  et  Latins,  sarrez  et  pro- 
phanes,  diMsecs  en  cuki  Tomes,  Le  Premier  par  P.  Boais- 
tuau.  Tome  i'remier,  raru,  lAb'i,'  is  the  description  and 
figure  which,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  who  poaeesses 
this  curioua  book,  wa  are  onablad  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

*  Ristoire  Prodigieuse  d*nn  ehien  Monstneux,  engendre 
d'un  Ours,  et  d'uue  dogue  d'AngletemekOhsen  e  par  1  au- 
theur  a  Londres,  avec  plusieurs  autres  disomirs  memurables. 
eur  I*  natwral  da  east  uinnL 

CHAPim  XXX. 

*  Fa^ea  (laetaur)  one  ce  fut  en  Ai;^||aien«»«n  la  faneuse 
ett^  de  Lodres,  qoe  i^htervay  premier  le  natnrel  et  k  figure 

de  oest  animal,  lequel  tu  vois  icy  depeinct,  i"ay  bion  voulu 
avant  qu  en  faire  plus  ample  description  (pour  n'estre  ac- 
cuse d  in;^ratitude)  celebrer  la  memoire  de  ceux  desquels 
i'ay  leoott  auetaue  foveur.'  The  author  then  mentiona  '  la 
mikK ii w iwiia  "fTm¥r*V tif irlifii lir itiitti  thafthn 


had  a  moat  graefanis  andieneob  raeaks  with  mtitude  of  toe 
fhTonts  whien  he  received  flvm  MSsionr  rAdminl  d* Angle- 
tene.  Mosieur  Sirile  (Cecil),  premier  secretaire  de  la  Royne  ; 
and  dc  Mnsieur  le  Cote  d'Arfort  (Hertford) :  reeonls  tlie 
liberality  nt  '  MonseiL'neur  le  Cote  de  Caudalle.  de  Mon- 
seijineur  le  Marquis  de  Tram*.  &  de  Monseigneur  le  Marquis 
de  Nesle,  qui  estoient  pour  lors  en  ostagc  en  Angle  tene  ; 
and  thus  retuma  to  ois  hybrid: — ^"Mais  afln  que  noa 
lepwiMMis  les  etm  d«  nostn  natieie.  eest  animal  TOon- 
streueux,  que  tu  vois  figur^  au  comcncemcnt  de  a-  e!i '.pitre, 
est  engendn^  d'une  Dogue  d'Angleterre  &  d  un  Ours  :  do 
sorte  qu"il  participe  dc  1  une  &  de  l  autre  nature  :  ce  qui  ne 
Bemblera  estrange  4  ceux  qui  ont  observed  a  Lundres,  come 
les  dogues  &  les  onrs  sont  \ogez  en  de  petits  cachotl^lea  una 
aupree  des  antres:  St  quand  ils  sont  en  leur  chalenrs,  oeux 

fi  sent  deputes  pour  les  gouvetner,  enfbrment  une  tiuni 
une  Dogue  ensemble,  de  sorte  que  prcssez  de  lieurs 
fhrenrs  naturellcs.  ilz  convertissent  leur  cruauti  en  amour, 
&  de  telles  coniiitic  tions,  naissent  nuclquefois  des  animaux 
sSblables  a  cestuy.  encore  que  soit  bien  raremet :  entre 
lesquelz  i'en  ay  observe  deux,  quon  avoit  donn6  i  Mon- 
seigneur le  Marquis  de  Trans:  I'un  duquel  il  flat  present  4 
Monsieur  le  eonte  d'Alphestan,  ambassadeur  de  I'Empvreur: 

I'autre  qn"il  a  fiict  aniener  cu  Fracc,  sur  h-que!  i";iv  fait 
retircr  cestuy  au  iiulurel,  uis  (jue  le  peintte  _>  ail  iieii 
obmis*.' 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  cite  instances  of  hybnds 
among  quadrupeds,  and  thus  eontblUBS!  *Mais  afm  de  re- 
toumer  1  la  deaeiiptio  de  noatre  animal,  duquel  tu  vois  la 
figure  sf  mSsttuettte,  qui  ressemble  ft  an  ours  rscounty  aussl 

avoit  les  gcstcs,  le  muglemet,  &  toutes  ses  autres  fa<;ons  de 
faire  plus  aprochantes  de  rours  ()ue  dn  chi".  inais  ie  le  puis 
asseurer  que  c  es-t  l  une  des  pl»  furicuscs  hestes  (|ue  Ton 
puisse  regarder :  car  il  n'y  a  espece  d  animal  auquel  il  uo 
s'attacbe,  soit  Oon,  Lyon,!nuiieatt  ft  autres  semblaUes:  ft 
si  est  si  ardent  en  ses  combats,  que  depttia  qu'il  a  mis  In 
dent  sur  quelq^ue  beste,  tl  se  feroit  plostcat  demenbrer  que 
laisser  prise,  come  i'ay  veu  par  experience  1  Londres  tiuan^ 
on  le  fist  combatre  contre  I'ours.'  M.  Boaistuau  thtu 
allude*  to  the  stnry  of  tlie  hybrid  cn^rendercd  between  a 
tiger  and  a  bitchpresented  to  Alexander  the  Great  in  India, 
and  refers  to  JBBan,  Diodoiw  Sioulus,  Stiabo,  Plutar^ 
and  others. 

The  aotlior  of  this  deaeriptian.  Is  the  Piem  Booistiian,  ot 

Boistuau,  dit  Launay.  the  subject  of  the  fl)llo»ing  eulogy  by 
Lacroix  du  Maine  : — *  Boaistuau  u  etc  humme  tres  doeie  et 
des  plus  eloijuens  orateurs  de  son  siecle.  et  lequel  uvuii 
une  fa^on  de  parlcr  auiant  douce,  coulante,  et  agitable 
qu'autre  duquel  j'aye  lu  les  ecrits.*  He  is  also  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  writers  who  reeommended  mothers  to 
suekle  their  children. 

The  probability  is.  that  he  was  deceived  by  the  Enplisb 
bear-wards  and  dog-flgliters  of  Elizabeth  s  time,  and  that 
some  dog,  selected  fur  its  bcar-like  ai)i>earaiut'  in  certain 
points,  an  appearance  aided  by  cropping  tiie  ears  and  tttil, 
and  other  skilful  artifices,  was  palmed  upon  him  and  tipon 
otben  as  a  hybrid  enoeiulered  between  a  dog  and  a  bear, 
BBARBBRRY.  TSee  Anctoet AVtrvto*.] 
BEAR  L.AKE.  The  great  sheet  of  water  to  which  the 
name  of  the  Great  Be-\T  Lake  has  been  given  is  situated  in 
the  nurtli-wc>t  part  of  North  Amoiiea,  i.car  the  arctic  circle. 
Its  shajie  is  very  irregular,  the  entire  lake  being  formed  by 
five  arms  or  bays  which  have  a  common  centre.  The  great- 
est diameter  «f  the  lake  ia  in  n  diNGtion  north-east  flrom 
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Font  FMBkUlIt  wlueh  is  placed  on  the  Aouth-WMtem  ex- 
tnnitjr  «r  the  lik«.  in  65*  12'  N.  Ut.,  and  1 23  1 2'  W.  long. 
The  measurement  from  this  point  aenss  the  bkn  in  the 

direction  just  mentioned  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  I>es8e's 
Bav.  i'-  about  151'  ^'I'l.praiJiiii'ril  miles.  Tlie  linineter  taken 
in  the  direction  south  east  by  east,  from  liie  WL-stcrn  shore 
of  Smith's  Bav  to  the  eastern  shore  of  M'Tavlsh  Bay,  is 
ntlNV  mora  than  180  geographical  miles.  The  depth  of 
fbh  great  oolleetion  of  mah  water  hai  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  it  knoim  to  be  very  gnat ;  no  bottom  eras  fimiid*ith 
270  feet  of  line  near  to  the  shore  in  M*Ta«»h  Bay.  The 
water,  whicli  appears  of  a  li^ht-hlue  colour,  is  80  transpa- 
rent, that  a  piece  of  while  rag  let  down  into  it  was  visible  at 
tbe  depth  of  ninety  feet. 

The  exact  height  of  the  surface  of  Bear  J^ke  above  the 
aretie  sea  has  not  been  ascertained  with  cxadnesii,  bvu  a 
careful  computation  made  by  Dr.  Riebaidsoa  Inda  him  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  quite  200  feet  above  the  ocean ;  and  m 
this  <  ase  the  b  if  the  lake  must      Ih'Iow  the  RUrfuce 

of  ihe  waa,  ai  is  kau*n  to  be  the  case  with  other  of  the  jrreat 
lakes  in  this  quarter  of  America,  and  with  lakes  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe  also.  Tbe  bottom  of  tbe  throe  great 
Ameriean  lakes,  Huron.  Michigan,  and  Superior,  is  said  to 
be  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  AUaotic ;  and  the  loweet 
part  of  Loeh  Nets  in  Scotland  ia  more  than  700  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Murray  Firth. 

At  the  bottom  of  Deasc's  Bay.  which  forms  the  north- 
eastern arm  of  the  lake,  it  receives  tbe  water  of  Deatie  River, 
which  ia  the  princiral  feeding  stream.  At  tlw  bottom  of 
Keith  Bay  is  the  Bear  Lake  River,  the  outlet  sueam, 
vUeh  flows  in  a  aouth-west  dweetion  ftc  aeren^  miles 
to  its  junction  with  the  Mackenne  Kver.  in  64*59'  N. 
lit.,  which  point  is  about  500  miKs  fr  m  t'u-  mouth  of 
that  river  in  the  arctic  ocean.  The  breadiii  ot  Bear  Lake 
River,  throughout  its  whole  course,  is  never  less  than  50 
feet,  except  at  one  remarkable  place,  called  the  Rapid,  about 
midway  between  the  lake  and  Mackenzie  River.  The 
depth  of  the  stream  variea  from  one  to  Ihiee  fsthonat  and 
flows  six  miles  per  hour.  It  is  joined  in  ita  course  by 
several  coiuiderable  branches  of  muddy  water.  The  rapid 
just  mentioned  is  cause<l  by  the  river  '  8tru^;^hnj^  through 
a  chasm  boundeil  by  two  perpendicular  walls  of  limestone 
ovpr  an  uneven  bed  of  the  same  material.'  Tbe  walls  of 
the  rapid  are  about  three  miles  long  and  120  feet  high. 

The  Bear  Lake  River  flows  into  the  Jtfackenxie  at  a  ri^ 
angle,  and  its  entmtaee  ia  dlsdngniahed  by  a  vmt  mnark- 
able  mountain,  whose  summit  '!i-p!ays  a  variety  of  insulated 
peaks,  crowded  m  an  irregular  uidnner.  From  the  base  of 
this  mountain  two  streams  of  sulphureous  water  flow  into 
the  Mackenzie,  and  from  tbe  lower  clifiji  which  front  that 
river  a  dark  bituminous  liquor  issues  and  divcolours  the  rock. 

Gnat  Bear  Lake  eontaina  an  abttodanoa  of  flab.  Captain 
Ftranklin  relates,  that  towards  the  «ml  of  eaumar  and  in 
autuTnTi  thi^  pro  hjce  of  from  fineen  tx)  twenty  nets  kept  in 
use  at  Von  Franklin  wait  from  three  to  eight  hundred  fish 
daily,  of  the  kind  called  '  the  herring-salmoa  of  BMrLake,' 
and  occa^tiunally  some  trout,  tittameg,  and  carpk 

(.Narrative  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  Skanu  qf  the 
ftiar  Sea,  lS2S-l6t7^  by  Captain  FranUiu;  TuMraphi- 
ad  and  Geographieti  NnHcei  of  the  Nattk-weii  Turitmy, 
read  before  um  Geokgioal  Soeiiety  efLondoni  by  Dr.  Riob- 
ardson.) 

BEAR'S. FOOT.    ['^'^.,,  TIkli.kisorus.] 
BEAR'S  WUORTLE  BERRY,  the  generic  and  specific 
charaelon  of  wbich  have  been  given  under  the  article 
ABCTnffTAVKTMM  Vta  Umi.  wm  UBod  in  Medicine  bv  the 
■ntienta.  fell  into  negleet.  and  waa  restored  about  tbe  middle 
of  the  last  century.    It  poasesaes  manifest  astringent  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  diuretic  properties.  Tbe  loaves 
are  the  part  of  the  plant  which  is  used.  These  are  destitute 
of  smell,  but  have  an  astringent, bitter  ta&te.   Analysed  by 
Meissner.  1  DO  puti  eoBtained 
Gallic  acid      ......  1*20 

Tknnin,  eemMned  with  gallio  add  96*40 

Resin      .       .      ,  4*40 

Chlorophylle    .  .       .       ,       .      6 .3i 

Extractive,  vi  1 1 1 1  oi  alatos  and  other  wlto  .  2  31 
Ditto,  with  citrate  of  lime  ....  0  86 
Gum  and  ontiMlive  .      .      ,      .      .  33-30 
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The  leaves  are  frequently  intermixed  with  those  of  the 
Vaednium  vitia  Jdtea,  or  cow-berry,  from  which  tbey  may 
bediatinguiahed  by  not  being  apotted  nor  having  tbe  marg« 
revolnte.    Tbe  watery  inftisioti  of  the  cow-berry  Icevn 

trcntpf)  with  muriate  of  iron  mrrelv  lii'-  mt^s  fjreen.  TIl- 
watery  infusion  of  the  bear-hern,  ao  treuu-a  throws  d  twT,  a 
blackish-grey  precipitate ;  also  with  the  leaves  of  tbe  JW- 
dnium  uUgimmtm,  or  bog  whortle-berry.  To  distinguish 
them  from  these  last  is  more  important  tbm  fron  the  fore« 

f>ing,  as  the  leavea  of  the  bog  whoctle-beny  are  poieoneos. 
hey  do  not  pooseaa  the  leatbeir  texture,  or  the  retirolated 
character  of  tne  leaves  of  the  f  ra  umi.  The  leav  »•>  of  li>» 
Bu  rns  sempervirms,  or  common  box,  are  ofien  trauduiently 
intermixed  with  it.  They  may  be  di>tint,'ii:slH'<l  by  tije 
veins  of  the  leaves  running  from  tbe  mid-rtb  to  the  njarcm. 
not  being  reticulated  like  the  Uva  urti,  having  an  ur.- 
t  ameU,  and  yiajding  en  analyaia  the  principie  called 

The  power  of  the  leaves  is  greatest  over  rVi  tnoroat 
membranes  and  the  kidneys.  The  leaves  rubbed  with  cold 
water  yield  up  all  their  tannin  and  t;al!ic  and.  and  thus 
affanl  an  infusion  of  great  cflicacy  in  haemorrhages  frou 
the  prattate  gland.  In  ca.^^e.s  of  tendency  to  calculous  dis. 
eeaei»  especially  of  the  pboaphatie  diathesta.  i(  ia  of  great 
use  when  perserered  in ;  also  in  eatarrh  of  the  Madder.  It 
has  been  thou;;ht  useful  in  consumpfiim.  nnd  indeed  it* 
tonic  power  may  render  it  occasionally  ierMo-.TM..'.  It  i» 
administered  in  powder,  in  tlie  form  of  an  nifu'-iLni  or  de- 
coction ;  but  the  best  form  in  which  it  ran  be  longest  used  is 
that  of  extract,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Prout. 

(See  Prout  (M  Jhemm  e^  the  Unmrp  Orgait*,  Meoad 
edit,  p.  185.) 

BEARD,  the  hair  which  grows  upon  the  chin  and  con- 
tiguous parts  of  the  face  in  men,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  in  women.  With  UMD  it*  gvowth  ie  the  diatiactive 
sign  of  munhood. 

The  fiubion  of  the  heard  has  varied  greatly  in  diffemt 
tiawa  and  different  oountries;  and  aomeof  the  lenmed  ta 
euriooa  trifles  have  tpared  no  pain*  to  reeord  the  dhangea. 
Hotoman  'vr  it  ■  a  trr  nti*e  expressly  on  the  beard,  entitled 
Po^Snias  (iioryNlA^),  first  pnnted  at  Leyden  in  15S6, 
and  which,  on  account  of  its  xwritf,  was  leprintad  at  kigtk 

by  Pittscus  in  his  Lexiron. 

The  earliest  notice  of  attention  to  its  growth  is  probably 
in  Levitieua,  where  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jeue  (elsan.  xiE, 
97)  sayt,  '  thflM  ebelt  not  mar  tbe  comera  of  thy  beato.' 

Ocncrally  speakiriLT,  thr  Rrowth  of  the  beard  was  cuTti 
vatt'il  umonf^  the  n  iti  ris  of  the  East,  although  it  must  be 
observed  tli.jt  mti^t.  dI  tl.r  F.i_'\ [itiiiri  figures  in  the  antient 
paintings  are  without  beards.  In  RoselUui  s  work  we  have 
a  series  of  portraits  of  Egyptian  kings,  nearly  all  without 
bearda.  (See  Plate  No.  z.  6c)  The  antient  Indian  pfaflo- 
lophen  ealted  Oymnosephista  were  aolieilDua  to  have  kng 

beard"!  r\  h:rh  Tvere  considered  symbolical  of  wisdom.  Tbe 
Assyrwiis  iund  Persians  also  pride<l  themseh'es  on  the 
length  of  their  beards;  and  St.  Chrysoslora  informs  U5 
(Opera,  edit  Monfuuc.  torn.  xi.  p.  378)  that  the  kings  of 
Persia  had  their  beards  interwoven  or  matted  wilk  geU 
thread.  The  fluuraa  en  the  Babvlcnian  cyHnder*  are  qm- 
ally  represented  widi  beerds ;  ana  those  on  the  rriiefb  fho 

Pt'r-.(  [i jI'k  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  iruii  liill,  in  his  Arcnunt  of  the  Otlnman  Empire, 
I jli  1.  l^ndon,  1709,  p.  45,  draws  this  distinction  t>etweeO 
the  Persians  and  the  Turks :  *  the  Persians  never  shave 
the  hair  upon  the  upper  lip,  but  cut  and  trim  the  beard 
upon  their  chin,  aocorduig  to  thevarioua  fonna  their  eeveral 
fiuMriea  lead  then  to  mue  ehoiee  of:  whereas  the  INirfcs 
presen-e  with  care  a  very  long  and  spreadinir  l*earfl,  esteem- 
ing tlio  deficiency  of  that  respected  ornament  a  shameful 
mark  of  eerMle  slavery.'  The  alKfUS  lO  the  tMUglio  HU 
shaved  as  a  mark  of  servitude. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  aff'eet  long  bearda,  Imt  wtoie 
havinjgi  denied  their  natural  growth,  tbqr  an  MWMiiflM 
fluppbed  to  the  ohin  eftjfleiaUy.  (See  NamBmux  iUmoirn 
fur  rEtatd»laCkimtfKt]mSLKlMk)mCamtli&,%m.l 

p.  209.) 

AthensDUS  (xiii.  p.  565,  edit.  CT-av  li,  Lut^d.  1657)  ob- 
serves from  Chrysippus's  treatise  De  honeeto  et  votuptatet 
that  the  Greeks  wore  their  beards  till  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  Ant  penon  who  cut  hia  beard  at  Athene,  ho  adda,  was 
ever  after  eriled  vjpariiy,  /AtfaAoMM.  Phrtareh,  in  his 

of  Thf»eux,  mentici-,s  mr-iilrntnllv  that  Ali-|ican.:^>?r  cm',  -zf 
the  beards  of  the  Maoedotuan  soldiers,  thai  ihe>  might  not 
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W  uaed  u  handles  by  their  enemies  in  battle.  The  Greeks 
continued  to  shave  the  beard  till  the  linic  of  JuAtiiuan, 
under  wbom  long  beards  came  again  into  fashion,  and  so 
ewtinoMi  till  the  takins  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
in  1453L  The  Qntk  phitowBhw*  muiif  ludb  tta«  beud 
m  distintpinhing  fisetiire  in  Hbm  appeuwiw.  iriMnea  the  pro- 
verb It  irnyui/flf  ffo^i.  Porsius  (Sn/.  iv.  1)  terms  Socrates 
maguter  barbatiu,  the  '  bearded  master and  Prudentius 
{Api^h,  iL  1M>  bwtPM  tlw  MUM  titiB  of  bmrUhm  «pon 
Plato. 

Vmid  (0#  /7«  Ruttiea,  lib.  H.  e.  1 1,  edit.  Commelm.  8vo. 
p.  1<6)  and  Plioy.  following  his  autkinty  {Mitt.  HaL 
edit.  Hardain,  lib.  vH.  o.  59),  say  that  th«  KoouUM  did  not 

l)ejiin  to  sli.ue  till  the  ye;ir  of  the  city  454,  when  Publius 
Tirinius  Mena  hn>ut;ht  over  b;irl)er»  from  Sicily.  Sripio 
Afncanus,  Pliny  adds,  was  the  first  Roman  who  shaved 
ovory  (\.\y.  The  flrst  day  of  shaving  nmonR  the  Romans 
w  as  suhicquently  coni«idered  at  the  entrance  upon  the  state 
af  nmnhood,  mi  w—  kept  with  liMlivitiM  like  a  burtk-day. 
Thii  prMifee  ii  iHaded  to  by  Jnvenel  (Sat.  iil  188). 
Alexander  ab  Alexandra  {Gonial.  Difr.  lib.  v.  ij  18)  siys 
the  Roman  vouth  conserratcd  the  first  fruits  of  their  beards 
ti~)  some  g'o<l  a  custom  which  is  illuattlled  by  pMMgM  in 
Martial.  Statius,  and  other  authors. 

Augustus,  and  the  Romn  emperors  bis  raooessors,  till 
Hadrian,  ahavad,  »ffm»  hv  tiieir  eoiat.  Hadiiaa  wis 
the  Ant  em  pen?  wno  wove  a  bend.  (See  Dim.  Ccutitu, 
adit.  I7M,  lib.  Ixviii.  p.  1 132.)  Plutarrh  <^aYs  he  wore  it  to 
hide  the  scars  in  his  face.  The  emperors  who  followpri 
Hadrian  continued  to  wear  beards.  {Hancirollus  de  Rehu<i 
MtmanbUibui,  edit  Franoof.  1660,  p.  163.)  Rasche,  hou- 
evflTt  to  Im  Lexicon  Htri  Num.,  nottoH  the  ciicumstance  of 
AunMn  wdbring  bit  beard  to  mm  aa  a  mariLoT  grief 
forBiedeadi  orJvfiDiGnmr;  and  aayt  that  certain  eonn 
struck  about  this  time  at  Aria,  a.u.c.  710,  present  the 
portrait  of  .Augustus  bearded.  Dion.  Cassius,  lib.  .xiviii. 
(edit.  Hamb.  1750.  tom.  i.  p.  551)  says  that  Auf^ustus  put 
off  bis  beard  about  a.u.c.  717,  witli  great  ceremony  and 
feasting.  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelios  wore 
lengthened  beards  aa  phikieopben;  thoa|^  Aundiaiv  when 
young,  is  reprecenled  withaat  a  beard.  (Bee  AmomNva.] 
Some  of  the  Africans  wore  lon^  beards,  as  may  be  seen 
upon  the  coins  of  Juba.  (See  Rasche,  Lexicon  Rfi  Num. 
tom.  II.  p.  2.  col.  1018.) 

It  would  require  no  small  space  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
luatory  and  vioieHtudos  of  the  beard  among  the  nations  of 
modem  Sunpe.  The  Lonbatda,  or  LoMpibardi,  derived 
their  name  entirely  from  iti  length:  um  Sginhard,  the 
secretary  of  Charlemanno,  informs  us  that  the  Merovingian 
or  first  riice  of  Freiicli  kinjfs  were  equally  solicitous  to 
nourish  its  growth;  tliun^'h  at  a  later  period  among  the 
French  it  khould  aeem  that  the  common  people  shaved  the 
virale  beard. 

TheanM  Blileni,  aeMrtias  to  Cbmt  (fit  Bella  Oatt. 
lib.  T.  e.  14),  wore  no  beudt  except  upon  the  upper  lip. 

Ho  probably  spoke  of  the  Kentish  Britons  only,  or  of  the 
trd>e!»  who  immediately  adjoined  thfiin.  Strabo  speaks  of 
the  beards  of  the  inhabitaiUs  ot  the  Cassiterides,  the  Scilly 
islands,  aa  in  his  time  like  those  of  goats.  (Gmgr.^i. 
ftleener,  Oif.  I8U7,  foL  lib.  L  p.  239.) 

llMitus,  speaking  of  the  Catti,  one  of  the  antient  Qerman 
mtiona.  says,  tnm  the  age  of  manhood  they  encoaraged 
the  vrowth  of  the  hair  and  beard,  nor  would  lay  them  aside 
till  they  had  slain  an  enemy.    (Z>  Mor.  Germanorum, 

C  XXXI.) 

The  Anglo  Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in  Britain,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  after,  wore  beards.  Dr.  Hanij  (HSil.  Or. 
Brit.  4to.  Edink  1774.  foL  iL  |i,  ftU>i  Iwwfor,  laja  that 
after  the  introdnetion  of  CShrietuanity  Honix  elei'gy  trere 

obliged  to  shave  their  beards  in  obodieriee  to  the  laws,  and 
in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  all  ihv  Western  ctuirches. 
This  distinction,  he  adds,  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
subsisted  for  some  time ;  and  a  writer  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury eompUina  tliat  the  manners  of  the  clergy  were  then  so 
eorrupted,  that  thay  eoold  not  be  daatinguiihed  fton  the 
laity  by  their  aotiom,  but  only  by  their  want  of  beaidi.  By 
deifrees  the  English  laity  be^an  to  imitate  the  clergy  eo  nr 
as  to  shave  all  their  beanls  except  the  upper  lip. 

The  English  spies  who  were  sent  by  Harold  to  discover 
the  strength  and  situation  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy's 

*"  *  1  with  the  account  that  almost  all  bis  army 

nnea  of  fnmltM,  aa  they  had  the  whole  Hmso 


nal 

whh  both'lipo 
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Normans,  indeed,  not  only  shaved  their  beards  themselves, 
but  when  they  became  possessed  of  authority,  they  obliged 
others  to  imitate  their  example.  It  is  mentioned  by  some 
of  our  historians  aa  OM  Of  the  moat  wanton  acta  of  tyranny 
in  WiUiani  the  Conqmfot,  that  he  eompelled  the  Bnglish 
(who  bad  Wen  aocwlonied  to  let  the  hair  of  their  upper 
lips  grow)  to  ehave  their  whole  beards;  and  this  was  so 
disasfreeable  to  many  of  them,  that  they  chose  rather  to 
abandon  their  couniry  than  to  lose  their  whiskers.  (See 
Mat.  Fans,  »\\X.  le-io';  Vit.  Abbat.  S.Albani,  tom.  up.  46.) 
Ordencus  Vitalis,  p.  815,  relates  a  curious  IIMMOlO  of 
Henry  I.  lubwitting  to  looe  bit  beard  at  the  romonstnaeo 
and  by  the  handi  or  Serio.  arebbisbop  of  See*. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  Ri>eiefy  the  beard,  in  a  greater  or 
a  less  degree,  was  eiu  ouraijed  by  the  English  fur  a  series  of 
ceiiturie*,  as  is  eviiieiit  from  ihe  sepulchral  monuments  of 
our  RingH  and  chief  nobility,  and  from  portraits  where  they 
remain.  Edward  III.  is  represented  upon  his  tomb  at 
Westminiter  with  a  beoid  which  woufai  have  graced  a  phi- 
losopher. Stowe.  in  hit  ^fmslr.  edit  1631,  p.  57 1,  in  hit 
arcount  of  the  reign  of  Hcnr>'  V'lII.  under  \535,  Ra\t;, "  The 
8th  ol  May  tlie  king  commanded  all  about  his  court  to  poll 
their  heads,  ami,  to  give  them  example,  he  cau^>d  his  own 
head  to  bo  polled,  and  from  thenceforth  his  beard  to  be 
knotted,  and  no  more  shaven.'  The  practice  of  wearing  the 
beard  eoniinvod  to  a  lain  period;  ana  the  reader  wilt  readily 
call  to  recollection  tiie  portrdti  of  Pautet  Marquen  of 
Winchester.  Cardinal  Pole,  and  Bishop  Gardiner,  all  orna- 
mented with  flowing  beards,  in  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  The 
commentators  on  Shakspeare  show  thai  m  ihe  reign  of 
Elizabeth  beards  of  different  cut  were  appropriated  to  dif- 
ferent characters  and  professions.  The  soldier  had  one 
Atfhran,  tlie  judge  another,  the  Uihop  diffntent  tkam  both. 
Malone  hai  quoted  an  old  ballad,  inwrted  in  a  miaeellany 
entitled  Le  Prince  tTAmmir,  8vo.  IfiGO,  in  which  some  of 
tiiese  forms  are  describeil  and  appropriated.  (See  Reed's 
Shakvj).  8vo.  Lond.  18U3.  vol.  xii.  p.  399.^  Tavlor,  the 
Water-Poet,  in  his  fVhip  of  Pride  (Works,  Ibl.  1630,  p.  43), 
likewise  deoeribea  the  ikahioni  of  the  baaid  at  tboV  alOl 
continued  to  subsist  in  bis  time : 

*  Ncnr  a  tnr  linn  to  paper  I  wiU  pal. 
Of  men'a  Iwanla'  •inogw  and  raruibia  enl  t 
la  which  ihece't  khii«  Uo  tikv  as  vuitn  a  pri4( 
Ai  almaa  la  all  other  thlB(i  bnide. 
Some  an  nap'd  moat  aabitantial  like  a  bniah, 
^*h^ch  maket  a  nat'nil  »it  l<i.fi«n  In  th.'  Ii.iihj 
(And  m  my  liioa  of  MJinr  iu.^:i  1  ki,,  .iI 
wirtM  wiidom  have  been  uuly  wc^lLii  .luU  baaftl.) 
ManygfUMia  Uworomb  well  doth  nl. 
Which  miy,  "Hart  aataTal.  ronre  hair  ttian  vn." 
Rome  aprm  as  tlwy  mriv  ttarclint  RUfT  and  ftat^ 
Like  10  ihe  brUlU'H  of  suinr      \it\  ,w  iur  ; 
Aod  •oio«'  (tu  irt  tJieir  lo\e  ■  ite.irr  ou  <-<lse) 
At*  cut  aad  ptunad  lika  *o  a  ^ekwi  hMl|a. 
Bona  Uk«  a  apade,  tone  Ilka  a  Cirk,  aotav  iqiiaM. 
Sana  RHiiHl.aaar  mow  il  Ukr  ntuUhlr,  1010*  atiu-k 
Sana  •harp,ainetto-(ii>hi>  n.  aii.:^'^!  liko. 
Thai  nay  »jth  whup'riny,  a  mui's  ayai  oMpika  | 
Sooaa  with  tlic  baaiaMT  cui,  m  Koiaas  T. 
Their  beardi  estraracanl  Mlmn  d  wag  >tt 


.K,inic  »iih  ttM>  q.ijutnlr,  Mitnr  trLiBflal 
Simr  rir^ii1.Li.  v<:t:i<'  o\jl  lit  trntlflalMI 
(tome  iierpt-tidkuLtr  iit  loaiitiulr. 
Iliaa  like  a  Uiieket  tor  their  craatltiid*. 
Um  heights,  depUta.  bnadtha.  tribrmo,  aoiuic. 
And  nitn  uromrtrical  in  beanls  are  Ibiuid. 
a  •  a  •  a 

The  barbtia  Ikua  (Ukc  laitea)  aUU  awut  b« 
 isashartllBwiMr.* 


Tlie  beard  now  (rradunlly  declined,  and  the  court  of 
Charles  I.  was  the  l;i>t  in  whicdi  e^en  a  small  one  was 
cherished.  AtU-rtlie  restoration  of  King  Charles  II..  mus- 
tachios  or  whiskers  continued,  but  the  rest  of  the  face  was 
shaven :  and  in  a  short  time  the  pneoM  of  ahaving  the 
entire  fiiee  became  univenal. 

The  beard  went  oat  of  ftnldon  hi  France  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  Xlll  ,  :>nd  in  Spain  when  Philip  V.  ascended  the 
throne.  In  Ru:.^la  it  anitinued  somewhat  longer.  Butler, 
in  his  //uJiirar  (part  11.  cuiito  i.  Grey's  c-dit.  Mvo.  Cambr. 
1744,  vol.  li.  p.  299).  alludes  to  the  beard  '  cut  square  by  the 
Ruasian  itaiulard  which  Grey  illustrates  by  tne  following 
estnetfkon  2%aiVoilA«r»  lfW<Aw^  or  iA«XaMi^/Wf^ 
th9  Onal  and  kit  iBiulritm*  Cotuorl  CiMerim,  8to.  Land. 
I  7'2H.  pp.  84,  >f5:  -'  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  in  his  Treatiie  qf 
Rusiia,  ob.scrvo!«,  that  the  Russian  nobility  and  quality  ac- 
counting il  a  grace  to  be  somewhat  gross  and  burly,  they 
therefore  nourished  and  spread  their  beanls  to  have  them 
long  and  broad.  This  faahum  continued  anMOg  them  till  the 
time  of  the  Csar  FMer  the  Oraat*  who  eompelled  them  to 
part  with  ibaoeoimiMiiti^MmiliaMO  by  laying  a  swingeing 
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tax  upon  them,  and  at  otbew  by  ordwinif  thoM  Iw  flnntd 
with  bt^anls  to  have  them  piilltnl  up  by  the  root*,  or  »haved 
With  u  blunt  rsisui,  which  disw  the  skin  iiiWr  it,  an'l  by 
the«e  mean*  scarce  a  beard  left  in  the  kiof^doni  at  his 
death :  but  iuch  a  veiUNration  had  this  people  for  theae  en- 
•igns  of  gravity,  that  many  of  them  carefully  preserved  their 
hi-ardK  in  their  cabinets,  to  be  buried  with  them,  im^iiung 
perhaps  that  ihcy  should  make  but  an  odd  figUM  m  IM 
grave  with  their  nnkt<<l  chins.' 

The  reader  wlw  d«*ires  further  infurtQutiou  on  the  history 
of  beards  may  consult  the  lexicons  of  Hoffmann  and  Pitiscus 
ftr  tlw  claMkt  timea;  and  in  Bulwer's  Anthntpomeiamor- 
photi*,  orArH/kki  Ckangeling,  4U).  Lond.  1653,  p.  193- 
216.  Scene  xii.  is  a  whole  chapter  'On  the  opinioD  and 
pruciioe  of  diverse  nations  eonceming  the  natwall  «n»igne 
of  manhowl  iippoarinK  about  thu  mouth qnolld  from  in- 
numerable authors,  antient  and  modern. 

Shftvin;;  the  beard  in  derision  was.  throu^huut  the  East, 
CMllidend  to  be  the  greate»t  mark  of  ignominy  which  could 
h»  iollteted  upon  an  enemy;  and  to  pluck  a  raansi  beard 
was  the  highest  mark  of  instUt.  The  EastanrongiA  of  aom* 
of  our  old  romances  is,  perhaps,  in  no  einmnttanM  non 
visible  than  in  the  descriptions  which  are  i>o  rre<)uent1y 
given  of  giants  cutting  oil  the  beards  of  pnnces  who  fell 
Into  their  hands.  Drayton  allndst  to  thit  juMUm  to  bis 
Foigolbion,  Song  iv. : 

'And  fur  a  trophy  bnuEiit  the  giant's  coat  >«rajr. 
Made  of  the  bMT<i»  ollliMp.' 

See  Tiho  Warton's  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Qmen. 
edit.  1 7G  J,  vi>].  i.  p.  24. 

The  suOering  of  tbo  beard  to  flow  in  the  time  ofmoarn- 
inf  is  m  eustom  which  has  heen  alteady  ineidentany  alladed 

to.  Levi,  in  his  Sura'nct  Account  of  thf  Rites  and  Cere- 
monies nf  the  Ji'tcs  at  this  prexe>it  timr,  8vo.  Lond.  says, 
that  li>r  tile  seven  lollow  in^  relatinns,  viz.  a  father  or  mother, 
brother  or  sister,  son  or  daughter,  husband  or  wife,  they 
must  not  !>have  their  beards,  nor  cut  tbeir  nails  neither  of 
th«ir  hands  or  feat,  nor  bathe  for  ihs  term  «f  thirty  dajrs ; 
which  term  is  ealled  in  Hebrew  AlsrAMMn,  wbieh  means 

thirty  days. 

To  beard,  in  modern  English,  uieaui  to  swit  at  defiance,  to 
i>]:;H  s^e  face  to  face  in  a  hostile  manner.  Shakspean^  in 
Heniy  IV.  act  iv.  scone  4,  makes  Douglas  say, 

*  No  man  ao  poti>ut  breathe*  vpan  tlw  Mniod 

Brit  /  tcfff  U-nrJ  htm: 

BE  Alii  Nil,  the  direction  of  the  line  drawn  from  one  point 
to  another.  It  is  a  term  usually  applied  to  the  points  of  the 
compati^,  ;us  fi)llowa:— If  the  hne  B  A  be  in  a  N.W.  dirc*-- 
licu  li  uiu  B,  A  is  said  lo  hear  N.W.  ofB,  or  the  bearing  of 
A  is  N.W.  To  taka  bmnagt  i»  t»  aaeertain  the  poinb^  of 
the  eompaai  on  wUsb  otgeott  lie.  Tha  Mlowing  example 
will  serve  to  fomiliarize  the  word,  bf  eonnaetillg  it  with  a 
simple  problem  of  trigonometry  :— 


Cape  B  is  SO  miles  from  Cape  A.  and  bears  S.K.  of  it. 
On  board  a  ship  S,Cape  A  is  obtanrod  to  bear  NiMfSnXBd 
B  bears  E.  by  N. :  reqaired  the  positioR  of  dte  thip.  Draw 
8  D;  A  C,  both  east ;  then  the  angle  D  S  6  is  one  point  of 
the  compass,  and  the  angle  D  S  A  six  points  :  cons^uuently 
A  S  B  is  Bvo  points  of  the  comp  i-^,  or  56°  15  ;  but 
CAS  and  A  S  D  are  toi(ether  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
or  sixteen  poinu,  of  which  A  S  U  is  !,ix  pointa,  there- 
fore CAS  is  ten  pointa ;  but  C  A  B  is  lour  pointSt  tbare- 
fbre  S  AB  is  six  points,  or  67"  theitrfbfe,  in  tha  tri- 
angle ABS,  the  side  AB  and  two  angles  are  known, 
whence  the  other  sides,  or  the  ship's  distance  from  the  two 
capes,  can  be  found.  The  essiest  metho  1  t  >LlvinK  this 
problem  is  by  actual  constrttdteo*  the  result*  of  which  aie 
a*M«llf  M  Maania  aa  4itk 


In  a  maaner  mnawbat  similar,  the  distance  of  a  ship 
from  a  headland  might  be  found  by  observing  its  lH;arinK> 
at  two  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  kuuwtng  the  course 
and  the  distance  sailed  in  tbb  intermediate  time.  If  all  the 
bearings  are  by  oompasa,  as  in  the  seoond  problem  the 
magnatia  wiation  need  not  be  allowed  for.  because  alt  tbe 
bawringi  an  equally  wrong :  but  if  one  or  more  b«  true 
bearinge,  taken  fkoia  a  map.  as  in  tbe  first  problem,  thea 
the  bearings  observed  by  the  compass  nuiat  ba  oanaoiad. 
[See  AzmvTw;  Compass,  AziMuru,] 

BE'ARN,  one  of  the  thirty-two  provinces  into  which, 
previously  to  tbe  Revoluuoo,  France  was  divided.  It  oon> 
stitutaa  now,  with  Les  Pays  des  Basques  [see  BAKQtrs>).lbe 
department  of  Baaiea  l:>yr^n^cs  or  tbe  Lower  Pyrenees.  The 
name  B^am  is  derived  from  Benehamum,  an  antient  tora 
in  thiscou^iii  ) .  f. rst  mentioned  in  the  Hi$immjf  of  Anloni- 
nus  :  Its  e\<i(.  t  pu^iitinn  is  undetermined. 

The  greatest  part  of  Bearn  lies  amidst  tbe  Pyreoees,  tbe 
summits  uf  u  hich  form  ita  southern  boundary,  and  aaparate 
it  from  Spain.  On  other  sides,  with  reference  to  tha  «U  ter- 
ritorial divisions  of  France,  it  is  hounded  by  difierent  paru  of 
Gaioogne,  or  Gascony.  viz.,  by  BiKorre  on  the  east,  by  the 
Pays  desBasqueaon  the  west,  and  :  >  Armagnac  and  Cha- 
lossc  un  the  north*.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  at 
may  be  supposed  from  its  being  occupied  by  the  branches  of 
the  P)rreQeea.  The  Pic  du  Midi  (9733  feet)  and  Mouat 
BSllan  (647S  ftat)  are  apoo  or  vitbin  iu  frontier.  From  the 
Tuountains  numerous  streams  descend,  which  drain  different 
v<illeys,  and  fall  into  the  Adoar,  of  whose  basin  B«am  forms 
a  part.  The  name  Gave,  which  is  synonymous  with  nver.  is 
common  tu  tlie  streams  of  this  country :  they  are  dislin> 
guished  from  one  another  by  some  additional  designation, 
such  as  tbe  name  of  a  town  on  tbe  bank.  The  rapidity  of 
these  Gaves  prevenU  their  being  used  iiir  navigation,  but 
tbajr  abound  with  fish,  especially  trouta,  aalmoost  pikes,  and 
a  kmd  of  small  salmon  of  exquisite  flavour  eaBed  toquaa*. 
The  two  principal  streams  are  the  Gave  d'Ok'niii  ajul  the 
Gave  do  Pau.  The  Gave  d  016run  u  farmed  by  iht;  Gmv« 
d'Aspe  and  the  Gave  d'Ossau,  or  d'Osaeau,  which  latter 
rises  m  the  Pie  du  Midi :  these  unite  close  to  the  lown  et 
Oliron.  and  (low  in  a  north-west  dinotion.  Tha  Gmva  de 
Pau  rises  in  Mont  Perdu  in  Spain,  crosses  the  country  of 
Bigorre,  and  flows  norti>-we«it  through  B^am,  passing  Pau 
and  Orilit^^.  ti"  it  i:iiiu  s  ,viili  Oa.v  il  Oleron.  Their  foinl 
stream  falls  nuo  lUts  Adour  soon  atter  (heir  union.  Tbe 
leni;th  of  the  Gave  d  Oleron  (measuring  from  the  source  of 
tbe  Gave  d'Ossau)  may  be  estimated  at  75  to  80  miles,  and 
thatoflbaChMdaF^uatlOOtollO:  these  measurementa 
art*  bowavnr,  aoly  approximations.  Some  of  the  smaiUr 
stieanu  wbidi  flow  into  tbe  Gaves  d'OUron  and  de  Pan 
oontaiu  particles  of  gold. 

The  noil  is  dry  and  in  many  \>»iU  uokuited  to  tillage, 
though  the  banks  of  the  Gave  do  Pau  contain  some  plains 
fertile  in  grain.  Little  wheat  or  rye  is  grown ;  but  oulkt 
and  maize  are  tba  principal  kinds  of  grain  cultivated,  and 
•tfbrd  ■ubaiitaDce  to  the  bulk  of  tte  people.  The  bills 
yiaU  a  good  deal  of  wine,  of  whiidi  those  of  Juran^on  and 
Gan  r«  ;ir  P  iu  bold  tbe  first  rank.  Flax  is  il"  an  artt-ile 
of  considuralde  importance  in  the  agriculture  of  Beam,  and 
serves  to  supply  the  linen  manufacture.  Many  of  tbe 
mountain-tops  are  mere  heaths  cowred  with  fern,  whieb 
tiw  iababitaiita  uaa  far  manure ;  but  some  afford  good  paa> 
tofam*  andotbeia  are  oovered  with  woods  which  yield  timber 
for  me  carpenter  or  tbe  sbipwrii^ht,  and  furnish  the  mtsu 
which  are  !l  .it:  1  dnv,  n  1  v  the  tributaries  of  the  Adour,  und 
by  the  Adour  imeii,  to  iiayonne,  from  wbenco  they  are  tent 
to  ditlerent  parts  of  France.  The  hor^^s  of  Uearaafaauieh 
esteemed  :  they  are  small,  but  strong  and  lively. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  tUa  district  are  epncMarabk » 
Lead*  inn,  and  aapaoiaUy  ocqiper  are  found  in  several  places  : 
end  vary  flna  nanle  n  worked.  Three  brine  springs,  un«! 
near  the  town  of  Saillies,  not  far  from  the  left  unk  of  tnc 
Gavode  Pau;  a  second  towaul*  St.  Jean  Pleil  de  Port*: 
and  a  third  near  Ri-vetuo, a  few  miles  Eouth  of  Pan,  supply 
the  neighbourhood  with  salt  Talc,  bitumen,  and  asphaltum 
are  aUo  found.  There  are  mineral  watersi  at  Aigues-(^audaa 
or  lea  Emul  Chandaa  in  tha  VaUay  of  Oaaan.  Tha  tnayt 

*  In  ttii-  Mnp  ofFrnnc.!  to  Pro-nDr<.«,  pabludisihy  the  SocMf  tet^Btf 

fu-iaii  of  T'-t-rm  Kr<>«'.i".i^-r.  till- rii.init  ^clMlase  IsaetiMilMi;.  ftbla. 
cludaai  in  tht  largnr  dlvMoa  «r  tea  LawlM. 

t  W«  liMfit  ibiaiMoood  apiiag.  ••  )M>Ua|^g  lo  B^an.  with  eeaiMiriiaU* 
dlfltlcuew.  OiB  autKoritir  U  tbe  Bnofdoftdt*  iHttMrnt:  bot  wmUm  lb* 
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ntOM  of  ^MM  mim  u  35°  of  Rlacmrar  or  lll^nonly 

of  Fahrenheit:  they  are  reootBtneiidud  fur  <li&orden of  th« 
liead  and  stomach.  The  iprinn  called  the  '  fouDtoiii  of 
Arquebusude  ■  is  recommendL-d  for  the  cure  of  ulcers  and 
wound.s.  Tbef*  we  other  nuDeml  waters  at  let  Eaux  Bonnes 
in  the  imnoiioli  MMiboailMWd of  tboee  juat  mentioned; 
and  in  une  or  two  other  placet,  at  Eaeot  ia  tho  VaUey  of 
Abpe,  and  O^ou  or  O^eu,  near  Oleroo. 

The  prill  ipd  nutiufacture  carried  on  in  the  distriot 
se«m8  to  be  tiiui  ul  iineti.  lu  the  Voffagtdim*  Us  Diparte- 
mem  du  Midi  d«  ia  France,  by  Aubin  Louis  MiUin  (Paris, 
181 1),  the  number  of  weavers  in  and  WMind  Pau  was  «sti- 
auled  at  nearly  a  thousand,  who  wore  d^dly  if  pot  wholly 
OOOttMed  in  manufaetuiing  the  Urffo  square  haodkerohiefs 
eallM,  from  the  district,  moochoirs  de  B^ara.  The  uni- 
forinily  of  pnce,  pattern,  ard  u  i irk  m  ni ^liip  hi  thewj  arli<  li  i 
made  ihem  appear  Uke  the  production  of  the  same  inanu- 
lactur>-.  The  hams  which  go  by  the  name  of  Bayonne 
hams,  because  exported  from  that  towii.aM  eonod  in  Btern, 
and  are  considered  to  owe  their  exqidiito  ftsnNir  to  Hu  salt 
of  SailUes  already  noticed. 

The  capital  of  B^arn  was  Pau,  on  the  Gave  dc  Pau.  the 
binh-place  of  Henry  IV.  of  Franca  and  of  many  other  emi- 
nent por^wns.  Pau  had  in  1832  a  population  of  10.49  7  tor 
the  town,  or  11,285  fbr  the  whole  commODe.  Orthdz  or 
Orth^  on  the  Gave  de  Pau,  had  at  ti»  MUM  tlBM  friSfi 
inhabiUnU  for  the  town,  or  7181  Ibr  thevbolo  oonmiliM. 
SaiUtes  or  Salies  had  4730  for  the  town,  or  8420  tor  the 
whole  oommune ;  and  OWron.  at  the  junction  of  tho  Gave* 
1  \spe  and  Osiau,  had      jti  Ijr  the  town,  or  GAjH  for  th<: 

auie  uomuiuae,  or,  including  the  suburb  of  Su  Mane  and 
it*  commune,  9839.  [See  Pau.  Olk'ron.  Orthb^s.  and 
8  u.iE«.]  Besides  these  more  important  places  there  are 
«ithin  the  boundariet  of  the  district  Najf  or  Nai,  on  the 
Gave  de  Pau  above  Pau.  wliich  carries  on  a  considernble 
trade  in  linen  elothfi  and  handkerchief*,  and  n&se  buth 
to  Abbadie,  i  rrlr-lr  ni'd  Pn:;i:^i;i!ii  tJi.-Kioeical  writer.  We 
have  no  autnoniy  tor  the  popuXatiun  of  Nay  later  than  the 
Dietimnaire  Unwersel  de  la  /hmce  (Paris,  1804).  which 
KiTcs  it  as  2282.  Navanetne,  on  tbo  Qmb  d'Oliino.  it  » 
fortified  place,  and  contained  in  IMC  «  pepolatiMi  of  I8M. 
It  owes  Its  origin  to  Henry  d'Albret,  maternal  prandfather 

Henry  IV.,  and  is  of  a  w^uare  farm,  regularly  budl.  in 
€tM  midst  of  a  fertile  plain. 

The  B^amots  are  a  lively  race,  of  industrious  habits,  sober 
and  frugal,  but  they  are  oharged  with  ■elfishneMinAdi*- 
aimulation.  According  to  Piganiol,  wIm  viote  above  a  cen- 
tury ago,  a  number  of  the  peasantry  UMd  to  go  to  Spain,  to 
till  the  ground  or  gather  in  thu  hay  harrest,  and  to  bring 
back  their  earnings  to  their  own  land.  Thetr  patois  or 
<!^^'r  t  s  iL'roeable,ooplaiu,uiil  uB|niiWt  wdl  aulod  to 

poetry  or  music. 

B^m  ii»aH  included  in  tho  oonntiy  of  the  Aquitani,  ac- 
cording to  the  thrtefold  divWoB  of  Gml  kid  down  bf  JnliM 
Cnsar  in  the  beginning  of  Mi  CboMMlofiML  It  wao  inb- 
jnglled  by  the  Romans,  and  upon  the  downfall  of  their 
empire  eame  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  from  whom  it  wa.s 
wrestotl  by  the  Franks  undc;  (  1  jm.  i:  w  i*. however,  sub- 
»L>queatly  lost  by  the  Fniuks,  but  came  o^n  into  tlieir 
po»se«s<o«  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  620,  Louis  lo 
Debomtairo.  aon  of  Chari«BM|nei.  oontend  liio  vieo-floiiiit} 
«r  Bten  on  tho  ion  of  Um  Diil»or€tao0Miy,«Bd  itcdotimied 
in  the  poseession  of  his  Ihmily  till  1 1S4.  By  failure  of  the 
male  line  of  hts  posterity  it  passed  into  other  families,  at 
those  of  (he  Viscount'*  of  Oavarct.  the  Monc  ii^  v,lio  were 
among  the  cbief  nobles  of  Catalonia,  and  the  C  ounts  of  Foix. 
ThcM  last  acquired  possession  of  Ae  diatriet  of  Bigorre.  and 
intermarried  with  the  roj-al  {hmily  of  Navarre.  By  this  in- 
termarriage the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  the  principality  of 
B^am,  and  the  counties  of  Foix  and  Bifrorre  came  inUj  the 
hands  of  one  possessor.  On  the  failure  of  heirs  male  they 
were  conveyed  bymarriatrc  into  the  family  of  D'Albret. and 
augmented  bv  the  inheritance  of  that  family.  Of  this  fa- 
mily sprang  Henry  IV.,  who  inherited  the  country  of  B^am 
and  Lower  Navarre,  and,  as  it  aeerot,  of  Foix,  wiUi  tho  title 
of  king  of  Nmkio;  bat  the  country  of  Upper  Navom.  touth 
of  the  PyranoM,lMid  boon  wrested  fh>m  his  great-errand- 
father  by'the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  V.,  Kinc  of  Armyon. 
On  the  oecossion  of  Henry  to  the  throne  1*  Fi  ,.n  ( ,  Jit  iiru 
wati  united  with  France,  and  has  continued  to  be  iso  united 
ever  since.  It  was  one  of  the  pruvinoos  which  ei^oyed  the 
|vivilege  of  » local  Imhuo  of  ooMmblj  of  tho  nobili^,  clfBgy, 


Aecording  to  Expilly,  the  population  of  B^arn  was  a.4cer 
tained  ia  1698  to  be  l'J8.UO().  Kxpillv  estimated  it  at  210,000 
in  1 762.  From  the  eiittire  change  of  the  territorial  divisions 
of  France,  tt  i)>  diflicult  to  give  the  present  populutioti  :  hut 
the  throe  arrondisaomoots  of  P^  oU(on«aiMl  Orthiit,  whiieh 
norly  ooinoido  vith  Bfcun,  had  in  1832  a  population  of 
277.106. 

{Encychpidie  Method.,  Otog.  Physique;  Piganiol  de 
la  Force  Souvelle  Drxcnption  de  la  France ;  Vouage  dant 
let  Depariemeru  du  Midi  de  lu  Prance,  par  A.  L.  Milhn.  &c.) 

BEATIFICATION,  an  act  by  which  the  ^wpe  permits  « 
'  servus  Dei,'  i. «.  an  individual  who  died  in  good  repute  ai  a 
virtuous  and  holy  man,  to  he  worshipped,  and  his  imai^  to 
be  placed  on  the  altar  within  the  limits  of  sotne  dio<  c'ip,  ))ro- 
vinf«,  or  town,  or  within  the  houses  of  the  religious  order  to 
'viii'  11  liir  ill  <  eaiied  belonged,  (leliiiiii<;  at  the  ^um^'  time  the 
peculiar  mmle  of  wcjrship  allowed,  liy  prayers,  raajis^es,  &c., 
until  the  time  be  may  be  dul^'  eancmiEed  as  a  saint  The 
distinction  between  heatificatton  and  canouixatioD  ia  this; 
the  first  is  a  mere  permission  to  honour  and  woialup  in  some 
particular  district,  and  the  object  of  Ibis  veneration  h  styled 
Beatus;  canonization  is  an  injunction  to  venerate  the  object 
of  it  ats  a  saint.  '  Sanctiiii.,'  acknowicl^'ed  by  the  whole  church. 
Originally  it  was  tiie  liibh(»p  of  the  duicese  who  allowed  the 
veneration  or  worship  of  dcccast-d  individuals  whom  h« 
doomed  worthy  of  it.  and  when  the  worship  extendod  tc 
other  dioeeiei»  and  by  degrees  to  the  church  in  general, 
'  with  the  consent,  tacit  or  expressed,  of  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff.' then  the  worship,  which  was  before  that  of  Muiple  bea 
; it'r  itiou.  acquired  the  eii<ir;u-ter  ut"  eaiiuniziition.  But 
wtien,  iu  alW  laues,  the  question  both  of  beatifRMtun  and 
canonization  wa.s  referred  to  the  Roman  Set:,  the  pontiSi, 
in  granting  the  first,  always  made  th«  distinctiou ;  '  dum< 
modo  propter  premissa  canonizatui,  out  cmonixata,  non 
censcatur.'  (Bencdicti  XIV.,  Opera,  vol.  i.  de  Servnrum 
Dei  Re>itiJifntione.)  In  the  same  chapter  Benedict  XIV. 
di  !■  r:ii;.ii  -  liiL'  :i\^ulations  as  to  tlie  proceeding's,  cvidciirc, 
iic,  to  be  gone  tlurough  previous  to  graiUiug  the  writ  of  bea- 
tification. It  may  be  granted  to  two  classes  of  individuals, 
OMityrs  and  coofaaaora.  Af^r  beatification  has  been  ob- 
tained, a  new  auft  and  fireah  evidence  of  aaneltty  are  requvcd 
in  order  to  obtain  the  canonization  of  the  same  individual.  In 
May,  1807,  five  Beati  were  canonized,  or  declared  Saints,  in 
St.  Peter  s  church,  by  Puis  VII.  The  ceremony  is  very 
expensive,  and  therefore  is  itot  performed  very  freuueiitly. 
It  »  only  since  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  Vll.  that  the 
oetemooy  of  heatifieatioa  has  been  performed  in  St.  Peter  a 
chureh,  with  greet  aolonntty.  Applications  for  the  honour 
of  beatiflcation  are  generally  made  by  the  friends  or  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased,  or  by  the  brethren  of  the  reli{;ious 
order  of  which  he  was  a  luember;  cMiionce  of  bis  foiiduct 
and  merits  is  collected,  and  laid  before  a  congreuatiun  uf 
cardiiuds  and  prelatea ;  coonsol  is  employed  by  the  applt- 
oentSt  while  another  oounsel  opposes  the  petition  and  endea- 
vonra  to  flad  llawi  in  the  evidence.  Tliis  latter  oflice  ti  per- 
formed by  a  legal  ofiicer  of  the  Roman  Sec.  who  has  been  nick- 
named /  A vvocato  del  Diavolo,  'the  devil's  advocate,"  ns  he 
performs  what  is  considered  an  un^'rueiovis  part,  by  oppoMng 
the  admission  of  a  candidate  into  the  category  of  the  saints. 

BEATON,  CARDINAL  DAVID,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  to  Marj-  Queen  of 
Scotland,  wea  a  younger  son  of  John  Beaton  or  Bethuno  of 
Balfour,  in  tho  shire  of  Fife,  by  a  daughter  of  David  Mony- 
peuny  of  PitmiUy  in  the  same  shire  ;  and  nephew  to  Bishop 
.James  Beaton,  L  ir ';  i  i  n  ellor  to  King  Jimies  V.  He  w;i> 
bora  in  1494  (Keith  s  Huhops.  p.  3ti>,  and  after  pa>.»»ig 
through  his  grammar  education,  was,  on  the  '26lh  October, 
1511,  matriculated  of  the  univertity  of  Glasgow  (M'Cric's 
MeloiOe,  voL  i.  App.  Note  M.),  woence  he  was  sent  to 
Franco  *  to  study  the  civil  and  canon  law*.  On  the  death 
of  Secretary  Panter  in  IS  19,  he  was  appointed  resident  fbr 
Scotlanil  at  the  French  court:  and  about  the  same  time  his 
uncle  tho  chanc«jUur  bestowed  on  him  (then  designated  only 
dencus  S.  Andrete  diocesis)  the  rectory  of  Cantbuslang.  in 
the  dioceee  of  Glasgow.  In  1S23  bis  uncle,  now  traoalated 
from  that  leeto  the  primacy  of  St  Andrew's,  tesignod  in  hb 
favour  the  rich  monastery  of  Arbroath  in  comnwndam,  and 
also  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  dispense  with  his  taking  the 
liabit  for  two  years:  this  time  he  spent  in  Frimce.  and 
then  returned  to  Scotland,  where  we  immediately  Hud  hua 

•  Both  Crtwfunl  ud  Krith  wy  IhU  wm  In  hb  lixtaentli  yeu  bat  (am 
the  tnmUm  iaHm.  tmMt*  Igr  »r.  ITCHs^s  wrt.  tUi  a»«M-s  t»  to  • 
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in  parliament  as  abbot  of  Arbroath ;  and  in  October,  1527. 
John  BMklon  of  Balfour  and  others  havinir  been  indicted 
for  an  bimuU  apon  the  aberiff  of  Fife,  and  found  bait  for 
tiMtr  appearance,  the  kVbot  beeune  bound  to  reltere  John 

Wardlaw  nf  1  iryv  of  the  cautionr)'.  (Pitc.  Crim.  Tria!g.)  On 
tiie  fail  ui  il.i;  iiiiil  uf  Angus,  aud  the  surrender  of  Geofj^e 
bishop  of  Dunkeld.  he  wa«  Bppointe<l  Lonl  Privy  Seal,  in 
1528— the  itame  year  in  which  the  great  convent  of  Black- 
^jars  ai  Edinburgh,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
irtuoh  Beaton  «od  bis  unele  taad  tbeir  magoUlMnt  afaoda^ 
vu  bamt  down  to  the  graiind  by  s  ainUen  flm.  In  Vebra- 
ary,  1533.  Beaton,  now  prothonotar)'  upoftolic,  was  sont  am- 
bassador to  t  rauce,  with  Secretary  Erskine,  to  treat  of  a 
league  with  that  crown,  an  1  ilso  of  a  matrimonial  alliance 
wivli  iht*  PrinoeM  Magdalene ;  and  when  the  King  of  Scuts 

Erocecdcd  thilber  Ml  ue  same  object,  Beaton  was  one  of  the 
irds  of  the  regenoy  apfnioted  by  coBunisiion,  of  date  29th 
August,  1536,  to  eondnetthe  gorernnumt  in  bis  absence. 
On  Queen  Magdalene's  decease,  he  was  joined  in  an  em- 
bassy to  the  house  of  Guise,  to  treat  of  a  match  with  Mary, 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville ;  and  wo  find  that,  agree- 
ably to  the  common  practice  of  that  time,  he,  before  ^ng 
•braed,  obtained  the  king's  special  protection  for  his  fhends 
ami  dependants  in  bis  absence.  (Reg.  Privy  Seal,  x.  163-4.) 
It  is  probable  that,  when  in  France  on  this  occasion,  he  pro- 
cured the  papal  bull  of  date  l  ith  February,  1537.  for  the 
erection  of  St.  Mary's  College  at  St.  Andrew's.  In  Novem- 
ber. 1537,  he  wasiDide  a  denizen  of  France,  end  on  tlie  5ih 
«f  next  month  ooniecrated  Biahiop  of  Mirapoiz  in  Languedoo. 
On  bit  nrtum  borne  he  «u  meae  eosdUaror  in  the  aee  of  St. 
Andrew's,  ar.fl  ^'u-ce.tsor  to  his  uncle,  who  bcinR  now  much 
ad\  anced  ut  jL-ars,  devolved  on  hira  the  charfje  of  church 
affairs.  He  seems  aftei  \^  .  to  have  gone  abroad  again,  for 
on  the  20th  December,  l  Pope  Paul  III.  advanced  him 
to  the  cardinahrte,  by  the  title  of  Sancti  Stephaui  in  Monte 
C(ltito»the  laiBa  tty|e which waa  borne  by CaidinalJohn  de 
Salerno,  who  premled  at  a  eonncit  of  the  Seottbh  elergy  in 
1201 ;  and  on  the  '20lh  June,  1535,  the  King  of  France 
directed  new  letters  of  naturalization  in  hi*  favour,  with  a 
further  clause  allowing  hih  heirs  to  succeed  to  hi.s  e.$tate  in 
France,  though  born  and  living  in  Scotland.  About  this 
time  also  we  find  him  *  legatus  natoa'  of  the  Roman  See. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  the  antumn  of  1539,  he  was 
fblly  invested  in  the  primacy  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  privy  seal 
being  again  returnee!  to  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  These  ac- 
cumulated honours  he  no  doubt  mainly  owed  to  the  intluenc!e 
of  his  deceased  uncle ;  but  Beaton  was  already  both  an  able 
and  zealou»  son  of  the  cbunA.  Hi*  anthori^.  aeal.  and 
ability  now  made  him  truly  Ibrmidable;  and  Aat  be  might 
devote  them  all  to  the  politics  of  the  church,  with  consent 
of  the  king  and  i)oi>e,  he  devolved  his  diocc#au  duties  on 
the  dean  of  Recital ng,  a.s  his  suffragan.  On  ilie  jHth  May, 
154U,  he  convened  a  large  assembly  of  ecclesiastics  aud 
Others  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  on  their  con- 
Tietioa  of  Sir  John  Bortbwick  for  hemy  in  hoMiog  Pro* 
tettaat  opinions,  pronouneed  Mntence  of  ontbwinr  md  ibr* 
fiiiture  against  him,  with  solemn  burning  of  his  emiry  at  the 
market-cro«s  of  the  city.  But  not  liking  the  odium  which 
must  ensue  to  the  clergy  if  ihcy  continued  to  put  their  sen- 
tences in  execution,  a  promise  was  made  to  ibe  king  of 
SOiMO  ducats  of  gold  yearly,  and  100,000  ducats  more  out 
of  the  estate*  of  ooodeinned'heretiBaf  if  he  would  appoint  a 
judge  in  heresy.  The  avaridoue  Jaroaa  ooniented.  and 
named  Sir  James  ITuniilton.  natural  brother  of  (lie  Earl  i  f 
Arran,  to  the  odice,  in  winch,  however  well  fitted  for  it  by 
his  intolerance  and  ferocity,  he  fortunately  did  Mt  long 
remain,  being  attainted  of  treason  and  beheaded. 

On  the  20th  December.  1642,  the  king  died,  karing^ 
an  infant  daughter,  eight  days  old,  heir  to  the  throne, 
but  for  whose  safety  or  that  of  the  kingdom  during  her  mi- 
nority he  had  made  no  prn\ision.  Be:ilon  liad  in  the  inter- 
val gone  abroad ;  for  tn  the  Lord  Treasurer  K  eceouuts  we 
find  a  large  aum  entered  '  for  expenses  made  upon  the 
Oftat  Vfueorm  Jul  1 1. 1541.  at  her  paaang  to  Kranre  with 
the  eardinal  :*  but  be  retunml  beibre  the  death  of  James, 
and  on  the  king's  demise  he  produced  a  testament,  which 
he  allirined  was  subscribed  by  his  tiiajcbty.  appointing  him 
re{;'.  iit  of  the  kingdom  and  guardian  to  the  infant  queen. 
The  document  was  a  base  forger}' ;  and  as  the  nobUity 
had  experiencerl  enough  of  Beaton**  rate,  tiwy  roused  ftom 
hia  inactivity  Jameik  K$A  of  Arran,  next  heir  to  the  queen, 
and  MMoimad  Um  to  the  regency.  The  power,  however. 
?rindfliiilMi  fUltd.ts  Madiieoajthe  ehtainwl  by  his 


addresb ;  and  not  only  got  the  nobles  to  accede  to  his  viesi 
of  government,  but  also  induced  the  timidi  vsgaafc  fitic^ 
to  at^ure  the  doctrinal  of  the  ArfMrmaiion. 
In  Deeember.  1549,  the  great  seal  waa  tahieti  ftem  tti 

Archbishop  of  GlasijDw  and  b(•sto^ved  on  Beaton,  w  hora  alai, 
on  very  strong  leiUTs  (lom  tlie  regent.  Pope  Pau»  III,b*  n 
bull  of  30th  January  fo.l  j  Auip,  coi  biituted  hiH  legate  ti  istoy  I 
in  Scotland.  Thus  he  was  placed  at  the  bead  boib  of  cburrb  9 
and  state,  indudhig  also  the  whole  civil  judicature  ci  tA  ] 
kingdoiD.  iTinir  nr  gTnr  jriniipsl  nf  rhn  rnnii  nf  Riiiaii.  1 
die  suprraw  judicatory  in  civil  caiMi ;  and  as  he  diil  a« 

scruple  to  employ  the^e  extensive  powers  f  a-  furthenne  la»  I 
own  views,  he  appears  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  tun 
of  wild  beast  whu.n  :[  was  not  murder  to  destroy.  Tbt 
king  of  England,  in  particular,  wboee  finendsbip  «»  r^ 
nounced  at  the  instigation  of  the  cardinal  and  tne  fofiii 
faction,  ibr  an  aiiianoe  with  France,  anxiously  desired  ha 
death  ;  and  in  the  instructions  of  the  English  privy  ooum 
of  date  inth  April,  1544.  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  ecst- 
mande<l,  id  his  inroad  into  Scotland,  to  sack  aad  de»trn 
Edinburgh  and  Leith, '  and  this  done,  pass  over  to  the  Ytk- 
land,  and  extend  like  extremities  and  deatructioa  it  tki 
towns  and  villages  there,  net  fcrgetting  amongat  Oi 
rest  so  to  spoil  and  turn  upido  down  the  cardinal'^  turn  > 
St.  Andrew's,  as  the  upper  part  may  be  the  nether,  ani  ui 
one  stone  stand  Lipun  [[nothLr.  spu::ng  no  creature  aint 
within  the  same,  specially  such  as  eillier  in  frieiHU&ip  cr 
blood  be  allied  unto  the  cardinal.'   Henry  soon  found  a-  , 
Scotland  apiriia  oooij^nial  with  hia  own ;  for  on  the  i;tb  d  ' 
the  same  tBOhtii  we  find  Ae  Bail  of  IIertlbid«»aiiiraiijeatiae  j 

to  him  a  design  hv  Wishnrt  antl  others  tn  scire  or  '.(ay  ibt  n- 
dinal,  could  they  secure  liia  ui^ijeaiy  h  prutccUuii  aud  mpptot 
Beaton  was  haughty  to  all ;  but  to  the  refurmeri  fat 
was  particularly  oppressive.  lu  the  begiaaing  of  \Uyt 
h%  held  a  visitation  of  his  diocese,  and  bad  great  nnmben 
brought  before  himt  mdaf  the  act  which  had  pasacd  tat 
parliaVMBt  is  194^9.  Ibrbiddiitt  the  lieges  to  argue  «r  j 
dispute  concerning  the  s^^^^'  of  ue  holy  scriptures.  Con  1 
victions  were  quickly  obiaaned ;  and  of  those  coovicted, 
fv'  [111  I)  were  hanged  and  one  woman  drowned;  somevm 
imprisoned,  and  others  were  banished.  He  next  proceedii 
to  kdinburgh.  and  there  called  a  floondl  for  the  aftasef 
the  ohttich ;  but  they  bad  scarce  afsemhled  when  udiop 
were  brought  that  George  Wishart,  an  eminent  refervtr 
and  wortli y  man,  was  at  the  house  of  Cockburn  of  Ormuloo. 
The  cardinal  instantly  left  the  me<^ing.  and  went  personillT 
to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  have  Wishart  appreheadei 
which  being  done.  Wishart  was  carried  oves  by  tha  rsnlisri 
to  St.  Andrew's,  and  shut  up  in  the  tower  tiiare.  TW  M> 
lowing  month  the  I..ord  Justice  General  of  Sc^tlan  l  : 
court  at  Perth  at  the  instigation  of  the  cardinal,  ami 
demned  to  death  and  gart  bang  four  hoo' -^i  iru  ti  f  r  e.itai; 
of  an  goose  in  lent  Likeways  they  cau&ed  drown  ane  ym^z 
wmnan  because  she  wald  not  pray  to  our  Iodic  and  other 
sancliin  the  ^me  of  hn  biith.'  (Pinooitiaw  463.)  Beato 
sAsrwsrds  ratmnad  to  St.  Andrew**^  and  ealM  a  eeavss 

tion  of  hi"?  rlrTETV,  it  -whirh  Wishart  wns  Condemned  fit 
heresy,  and  Luijud^eii  to  bo  liunit  ,  .i  !«.'ntcnct,'  which  (» 
violently  were  the  ch  rt^y  ln'iu  on  the  accomplishtneat  d 
their  ends)  was  posted  in  the  face  of  a  comnaand  bv  tin 
rsfent  that  the  trial  should  proceed  at  Edinbur^li.'  aad 
was  pot  in  fone  by  tbeoaidiiial  and  hia  tiergy  in  d«fian<«  [ 
of  the  regent,  and  without  the  ^  of  the  civd  power,  fa 

ihl-i   conduct  the  cn^nl'-nal  was  loudly  applauded    bv  fcis 
I  rt'a.lu,ies.    The  cardinal  ulierwards  proceeded  to  the  abbrf  | 
of  Arbroath,  to  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  dauf:hter  by  Mr*.  • 
Marion  Ogilvy  of  the  house  of  Airly,  with  whom  be  faai 
long  Uwd  in  seaadahms  concubinage,  and  there,  with  ia* 
ihfitstis  eA«nisry,lk*  n««  her  in  maniigeto  the  eldest  m 
of  tlie  Bar!  of  Cmwftrd,  and  with  her  4M0  merks  of  down. 
The  marrinire  articles  subscribed  by  him  art;  yet  e\tj  . 
(Keith's //r«^  p.  42.)   He  then  returned  to  Su  Andrew > 
where,  on  Saturday,  29th  May,  1546,  he  waa  put  to  deaib 
in  his  own  chamber  by  a  party  of  reformers,  hniwiod 
Norman  Leslie,  heir  of  the  noble  bouse  of  Rothes,  who.  «p 
find,  had  on  the  'J4th  April,  1545,  given  the  cardinal  a  hc-> 
of  manrmt*,  and  who,  on  private  grounds,  had  a  per^-^i  » 
quarrel  with  the  cardinal.    His  dedtbwas  fat.il  m  ti,.   t  >- 
siasiical  oligarchy,  which,  under  htm,  trampkii  aliku  ou  ia«, 
liberty,  and  reason. 
Three  works  of  the  cardinal's  arc  named  -.  De  Lwgatiomlmi 
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»uis;  De  Pnmatu  Petri.'  atid  Eputola  ad  divertot.  We 
fa»«-e  said  that  he  was  at  the  bead  of  the  civil  judicature  of 
Che  kios^dom,  being,  io  bit  capacity  of  Lont  Chanodlor, 
prinripal  of  the  College  of  JtMtioa  or  Court  of  8o«ioii.  W« 
now  add,  that  in  his  time  twp  remarkable  alterations  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  the  customs  of  that  court,  and  both 
rnajiifi^tly  derived  from  the  papal  tribunals,  with  which  the 
cardinal  appears  to  have  beeu  very  r»aitliar.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  custom  (continued  to  this  day)  of  the  jud^ 
of  tbe  Court  of  Sosuoo  changing  their  name  on  their  eleva- 
tion to  the  benoh,  in  imitation,  no  doubt,  of  the  like  custom 
on  ele\'ation  in  the  papal  hierarchy.  Tbe  first  judges  of  the 
court  were  indeed  oJled  Inrdt  of  session,  as  the  judges  of 
the  previous  court  were  calle<l  lord*  of  council ;  but  the  in- 
dirioual  judges  of  the  fsow%  of  daily  council  were  never  de- 
signated as  the  present  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  are, 
nor  were  the  early  judges  of  the  latter  court  so  designated. 
The  fint  we  have  yet  noticed  Voning  the  piretent  style 
IB  Jtmes  Balfour,  parson  of  Flisk.  wiiom  «»  And  called 
*  My  lord  of  Flisk.'  (Pitcaim's  Crimnat  TWoti,  January, 
1566.)  The  other  change  we  have  to  notice  was  the  ap- 
pointment uf  lords  ordinary  to  sit  in  the  outer  hotueto  bear 
and  determine  causes;  in  conformity,  perhaps,  to  a  hke 
practice  in  tbe  tribunals  of  Rome.  It  is  almost  certain  diat 
there  was  no  such  distinction  as  an  Outer  and  Inoir  HOOM 
at  the  fii«t  institutioD  of  the  Court  of  ScMion :  no  traoe  of 
any  such  is  perceived  in  the  documents  of  that  tine,  but,  on 
the  contrary-,  every  thing  tends  to  demonstrate  that  all  the 
judges  ml  only  in  the  cmindl  hnise ;  but  soon  after  tbe 
cardinal's  time  an  outer  hcnisc  appeai-s, 

BEATS,  in  mu&ic  (a  term  always  used  in  tbe  plural), 
are  tbe  pulsations,  throbbings.  or  bestnigi,  nndting  from 
the  joint  vttualioos  of  two  sounds  of  tb*  sane  itnngtb  and 
Many  the  aane  pitch ;  that  is,  of  two  sounds  diflhring  but 
StU^  if  at  all,  in  intensity,  and  which  are  almost,  but  not 
exactly,  in  unison.  When  two  organ-pipes,  or  two  strings 
soundeil  together,  are  nearly,  but  not  accurately  of  the 
same  pitch,  i.e.  are  not  in  perfect  tune,  they  pro<luce  ihrub- 
bittgtlhat  may  be  compared  to  the  rapid  beating  of  tbe 
ptttM;  and  totbeao,  SattTmir,  the  diioovarar  of  tbe  phano- 
menon,  applied  fbe  tern  haUtmmu^  or  beats,  whwh  baa 
since  been  adopted  by  all  writers  on  tbe  subject. 

Dr.  Smith  has,  in  his  Harmtmiex,  entered  fully  into  the 
subject  o{ beats,  and  founded  hereon  his  well-known  system 
of  temperament.  [See  Tshprramknt.)  I u  but  ninth  pro- 
position he  says*  that  *if  a  consonance  of  two  sounds  he 
unifom  iritlMNik  any  beati  or  nndujationa,  the  tioHa  of  tbe 
single  vihnitimn  of  its  Kmnds  have  a  perfect  latw;  but  if  it 
brjts  r  r  iindntatrs,  the  ratio  of  the  vibration  differs  a  little 
from  apericH'i  ratio,  more  or  less,  according  as  the  beats  are 
quicker  or  slower.'  His  experiment  in  demonstration  of 
this  is  practical,  easy,  and  satisfactory.  *  Change,'  says  Dr. 
Smith, '  tbe  first  string  of  a  Ttoloneolle  for  another  about  as 
tbidt  B»  the  aeeood.  Then  unm  op  Iba  flnt  atenc*  and 
while  it  approaobea  gradually  to  amtison  with  the  second, 

the  two  souniis  will  bp  ]-,r^rA  tn  beat  very  quirk  at  first, 
then  slower  :iiul  s  ewn,  tili  a",  last  tlicy  maiie  a  uniform 
consDr.diu'c 'AiilunK  aiiv  befits  or  undulations.  Atthis  junc- 
ture, either  of  the  string;*  htruck  alone,  by  the  bow  or 
finger,  will  exeite  large  and  regular  vibrations  in  the  other, 
plaialy  visible;  wbieb  show  that  the  thnes  of  their  single 
vibflauons  are  e(|aaL*  Fbr  the  vibrating  notion  of  a  nusieal 
strinp  puts  other  strings  in  motion,  whoso  tension  and  t|uan- 
lity  of  matter  rlispose  their  vibrations  to  keep  time  with  llio 
pulses  of  air  propai?at<-d  huin  ili-  string  that  is  struck;  a 
huaonienon  explained  by  Galileo,  who  ob«erves.  that  a 
eavy  pendulum  may  be  put  in  motion  by  the  least  breath 
of  the  mouth,  prorided  the  puils  be  often  repeated,  and  keep 
tine  ezaetly  with  ttw  Tibtntlona  of  the  pendulum.  *  Alter 
the  tension.'  continues  Dr.  Smith,  in  pursuing;  his  experi- 
ment, 'of  either  string  a  very  littU^.  and  the  .sounds  of  tbe 
tv.o  will  beat  ai^aiii.  But  now  the  motion  of  one  string 
struck  alone  makes  the  other  only  start.  ex^Uiug  uo  regular 
vibrations  in  it,  a  plain  proof  that  tbe  vibrations  of  the 
strin  gs  are  not  isochronous.'  And  while  the  loands  of  both 
are  drawn  out  with  an  even  bow,  not  only  an  audible  but 
a  visible  beating  and  irregularity  is  observable  in  the  vibra- 
tions, though  in  the  former  case  the  vibrations  were  free 
and  uniform.  Now  measure  hk  u  i  .^th  of  either  stnn<^ 
between  tbe  nut  and  bridge,  and  when  the  strings  are  per- 
fect unisons,  mark,  at  the  distance  of  one-tliird  of  that  length 
from  the  nut,  one  atiing  with  a  speck  of  inlt.  Then  j^aoe 
ilw  ^1*  «f  dm  wU  «n  tht  ipad(( « twTBMr  it)  and  pma 


the  string,  when,  on  sounding  the  remaining  two-thirda 
with  the  other  string  open,  a  uniform  consonance  of  flfthn 
will  be  beard,  the  Btng;a  vibrations  of  whkh  havn  the  par* 
fcet  ratio  of  S  to  %,  But  on  novingdie  nail  a  little  down- 

wards  or  upwards,  that  ratio  will  be  incrrasi  d  orriimini»hed  ; 
and  in  both  cases  the  imperfect  fiilhs  wUi  beat  quicker  or 
blower,  aeaordingiy  m  that  parfcet  lalin  is  mm  «r  Ibm 

altered. 

Dr.  Young  remarks  of  Bioft.  that  tfiey  furnish  a  very 
accurate  node  of  detamiining  tbe  proportional  ikwuenej  at 
vibratiDnB,  when  the  absolute  frequency  of  me  or  them  is 

known ;  or  the  absiolute  frequency  of  both,  when  their  pro 
portion  is  known ;  for  tbe  beats  are  usually  slow  enougn  tc 
be  reckoned,  although  tbe  \  ihr^uions  themselves  can  never 
be  distinguished.  Thus,  if  one  sound  consists  of  1 00  vibra> 
tions  in  a  second,  and  produces  with  another  acuter  sound  a 
single  beat  in  every  aeeood.  it  is  obvious  that  the  second 
sound  must  conant  of  101  vibnlians  in  n  Bannd,  (Toung's 
Pkibuopfuf,  i.  390.) 

In  tuning  unisons,  as  in  the  case  of  two  or  more  pipes,  or 
strings,  tin-  >tiiiT>^tor  is  guided  by  beats.  Till  tlif  unison  is 
l>erfecl,  more  or  less  of  beating  will  be  beard,  as  the  sounds 
more  or  leas  approach  each  other.  '  "When  the  unison  is 
complete.'  observes  Sir  John  Hersehel. '  no  beats  are  heard: 
whan  vwy  d^ketive.  the  beats  have  the  effect  of  a  rattle  of 
n  venr  unpkaaant  kind.  Tbe  complete  absence  of  beats 
aflbrds  the  best  means  of  attaining  by  trial  a  perfect  har- 
mony. Beats  will  also  be  heard  when  other  concords,  as 
lilibs,  are  imperf«jily  adjusted.    (Hersche!  on  Sound.) 

Dr.  Smith,  in  the  learned  work  of  which  we  have  hero 
availed  ourselves,  gives  some  useful  practical  rulss  ibr 
tuning  by  means  of  beats,  the  BubManea  wUeh  wUlba 
found  under  the  head  of  Tun  mo. 

BBATTIE,  JAMES,  a  poet  and  metaphysician  of  the 
IBth  century,  was  born  in  Scotland,  at  Lawrencekirk,  a 
village  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  Oct.  25,  1735.  His 
parents  kept  a  small  farm,  and  were  esteemed,  not  only  for 
tlieir  honesty,  but  for  a  degree  of  cultivation  and  intellect 
not  common  in  their  station.  James  Beattie  received  hia  first 
education  at  tha  vUlaga  aebooU  Ha  entered  tbe  Jdahaehal 
College,  Aberdeen,  in  1749 ;  obtained  a  bvrBsry,  or  scholar- 
ship, and  other  honours;  and  aAer  completing  his  course 
of  study  was  appoiuled,  August  I.  1753,  schoolmaster  to  the 
parish  of  Kordoun,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  six  miles 
from  Lawrencekirk.  In  this  solitary  abode  his  poetic  tem- 
perament was  fostered  by  tbe  grand  scenery  which  sur- 
lounded  him;  and  hia  wans  evince  the  seal  and  taata  with 
wtueh  he  studied  the  everchangiog  beauties  of  nature. 
He  attracted  the  favourable  notice  oF  a  nP  L'hbouring  pro- 
prietor, the  celebrated  Ixird  Monboddo,  ^vlll^  whom  he  ever 
after  maintained  a  fries  llv  mti  rcour-e  Iii  June.  1758,  he 
was  elected  usher  to  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen  ;  and 
in  1760^  it  Kems  rather  by  private  interest  than  in  conse- 
qnanea  of  anv  distinction  whidi  he  had  then  atuined.  he 
waa  appointed  prolbMor  of  moral  philosophy  and  logio  in 
the  Mariscliul  Crillcge. 

His  firsl  und  chief  business  was  to  prepare  a  course  of 
lectures,  the  substance  of  which,  as  they  wt  re  rt  tiuxlt  lled 
by  long  study  and  frequent  revision,  was  given  to  the  world 
in  his  Elementt  of  Moral  Science.  His  first  poetical  at- 
lampliware  published  in  London  in  1760.  and  received  with 
Ibvoar;  but  moat  of  the  pieces  contained  in  tfite  ooOaetiott 

hich  is  now  very  rare)  were  omitted  by  the  author's  ma- 
turcr  judgment  in  later  editions  of  his  works.  Some  will 
bo  found  m  the  Appendix  to  Sir  William  Forbes's  Life  qf 
Beattie.  The  same  tacit  censure  was  pa)>se«l  by  the  author 
upon  his  Judgment  qf  Pant,  published  in  1 765.  In  1 76S 
be  wrote  his  huayon  Poetry,  which.  howe%'er,  be  retained  a 
long  time  in  manuscript,  until  it  was  published,  with  others 
of  his  prose  w  orks,  in  1776.  The  Miiutrel  was  commenced 
in  )  766  ;  but  during  that  year  all  his  pursuits,  except  those 
which  were  compulsory,  were  interrupted  by  a  bad  stoto  of 
health.  June  28.  1 767.  ho  married  Miss  Dun,  daughter  of 
the  rector  of  the  grammar-school  at  Aberdeen. 

During  this  year  he  oonoeived  the  notion  of  composing 
his  Bstaij  on  Truth,  written  avowedly  to  confute  the  mom 
aud  metaphysical  doctrines  advanced  by  Hume,  which  at 
that  time  were  6uppo»ed  tu  be  making  numerous  converts, 
and  ulncli,  jierhaps,  deriveil  a»  much  of  their  popularity 
irom  ibe  laithiooable  acceptation  and  bi^h  repute  oftheir  au- 
thor, as  from  the  arguments  on  which  they  rested.  Beaide  s 
motivea  for  eiutaging  in  this  task  will  be  ibund  fully  de 
iMta  alMic  KNW  l»  Pr.BladM<Poibaa*Bl^ 
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|>.  im\  and  Hitff  ds  oriiHt  to  hit  liawnty  nd  CMutge; 

for  it  w;is  m  s1i"b?  tiling  fir  a  youn>;  and  almost  unknown 
man  to  attfiok.  .lu  iiuthor  fonnuiuble  at  onre  from  ability, 
partv  ponnox\on,  and  high  stamling  in  f-ociety ;  nixi  tins  lio 
did  not  in  the  language  of  defisreooe,  but  with  the  unooropro- 
misin^'  huMilitv  of  one  who  beliems  Ut  •ntaoonut  to  be  not 
onlj  &  miatoken  but «  miadtiovDii*  ponon.  If  Boottie  «Nild 
tiotquito  ftttdn  hit  own  wish  of  being  'aniiiiiited  withoot 
Icnitig  his  tetnper.*  something  most  be  conceded  to  bis  d«-cp 
feeling  of  the  importanre  of  the  subject's  in  dispute.  The 
J^ji.wy,  however,  was  roceivcd  with  much  anirer  by  Mr.  Huroe 
and  nis  friends,  a  vioient  and  personal  attack ;  and  that 
Beattie's  zeal  might  require  some  temperins  we  may  coitciude 
from  knowing  ttMt  an  intandad  pcflnoeio  too  leoood  odition 
(publitbod  mAy  in  1771)  was  eaoMlled  bytboadtrlea  of 
some  of  his  best  friends.  His  work  appeared  in.May.  1770, 
under  the  title  Ensa^  on  the  Mature  and  Immutability 
of  Truth,  in  oppotttion  to  Sophistry  and  Sceptidtm. 
Tho  plan  of  it  is  thus  given  by  his  biographar.  'Dr. 
Beattie  ilrst  endeavours  to  trace  the  several  kinds  of  evi- 
dance  up  to  their  first  prindpleti  with  »  viaw  to  iaoerlain 
tiie  standard  of  truth,  and  axplain  ita  immotabiUtf.  Ho 
shows,  in  the  second  place,  that  his  sentiments  on  this 
head,  how  inc.insi>fent  soever  with  the  pjenius  of  wepti- 
cism,  and  with  thi-  principles  and  praotice  of  ftrr[itir;il 
writer*,  are  yet  perfet:tlv  consistent  witn  tho  i^enius  ol  true 
philosophy,  and  with  the  practice  and  principles  of  those 
whom  all  acknowledge  to  have  been  most  sneaaaaftil  in  tho 
invoatigrtion  of  truth  ;  concluding  with  soma  infenneas  or 
rules,  by  which  tin-  Mnst  important  fallacies  of  the  sceptical 
philosophers  nuiv  Utj  detected  by  everv  person  of  common 
srj'.ii},  even  thonsfb  he  should  not  possess  acuteness  of  mota- 
ph}&icHl  knowledge  sufficient  to  aualify  him  for  a  logical 
oonfutation  of  them.  In  the  third  place,  he  answers  some 
olyeetions,  and  makM  some  raniMrka,  hf  way  of  ostimate  of 
weptici'sm,  and  sceptical  writen.'—Vbroes,  p.  tf  7. 

Tlie  Efsaijnn  TVu/Awos  only  the  first  part  of  an  intended 
lecture  on  tho  evklenwi  of  morality  and  religion.  Habitual 
ill  health,  and  an  avowed  d\sbkc  to  severo  atndf,  pNTOBted 
Dr.  Beattie  ftom  completing  his  de(iii;n. 

The  first  canto  of  tha  Mbutrel  was  published  anony- 
mously in  1771.  It  was  most  (kvoarably  received  by  the 
public,  and  honoured  by  the  warm  praise  of  Gray,  the  more 
valuable  because  the  praise  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
of  minutfl  criticisni.  This  is  preserved  in  Forbes  s  Life 
(vol.  i.  p  197).  In  the  same  year  he  visited  l/Onilon,/or  the 
fir^it  time  since  be  hud  been  known  as  on  author;  and  re- 
ceived distinguished  and  Mattering  notice  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
Lord  Lyttkton,  and  tho  best  Utontjr  aoeiely  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

It  was  tlie  wisli  of  his  friends  to  obta-n  i  ine  permanent 
provision  for  one  who  liid  no  patrimony,  w  hose  literary  pro- 
fits were  small,  and  whoso  only  Other  resource  was  the  s.cant) 
income  of  his  prot'essorship ;  and  it  was  thought  that  his 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  revealed  religion  enStlad  him  to 
this  mark  of  public  favoiu*.  In  1 773  he  again  vi^tcd  London 
to  urge  his  claim,  and  owing  to  the  powCT^bl  interest  which 
be  was  then  aide  to  cummand,  he  obtained  a  pension  of 
The  King  (Geor|,'e  III.)  received  him  with  distinguished 
favour :  and  the  Univcr.'^ity  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  tho 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  During  this  visit.  Sir  Joshua 
Bojfnolus  painted  and  presented  to  him  the  weU-haiown 
portrait,  which  contains  the  allegorical  triumph  of  Truth 
over  Sophistry,  Scepticism,  and  Infidelity.  In  the  same 
autumn  there  occurred  a  vacancy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, wliich  it  was  thought  would  open  the  chair  of  moral 
pliilosopby  to  Dr.  Beattio;  hut  this  preferment,  though 
strongly  ur^ed  upon  him,  ho  declined  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  quiot.  At  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  finishing  the 
saoond  hMk  of  tha  Aftnafrd^  wUch  was  pobUahod  in  the 

following;  spring. 

SL>\ernl  of  Beattie's  friends,  and  some  eminent  persons 
who  do  not  uppt-ar  to  have  been  influenced  by  pen>onal  re- 
gard, wore  desirous  to  induce  him  to  take  onler*  in  the 
£agli»h  church,  and  more  than  one  li\ing  was  pressed  upon 
hit  aeeaptanee.  In  1774  he  received  the  ofier  of  a  living 
worth  near  5001  per  annum,  ftom  Dr.  Thomas.  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  It  appears  that  Beattie  took  the«e  pro- 
posals into  »erious  consideration,  and  that  he  entertained 
no  objections  on  the  ^-ore  of  distipliue  or  doctrine ;  but 
lie  refused  them  principallv  on  the  ground  that  bis  ac- 
oaptanoe  ought  give  a  hanole  to  the  opponenta  at  revealed 
•wH^ionfc'  anaitiog  that  tho  JSmw  om  Jivtk  was  irrittan 


fbrtiie  Mdm  of  preftment  *PaiUy,*  he  says,  'heennw  it 

m'\s\\t  he  construed  into  a  want  of  principle,  if,  at  the  age  of 
thirty  eight,  I  were  to  quit,  with  no  other  apparent  motive 
than  that  of  bettering  my  circumstances,  that  church  of 
wlueb  1  have  hitherto  bt»eu  a  memt>er.  It  ts  not  superfluous 
to  pltiae  this  delicacy  and  independence  of  feehng,  because 
many  pacBona  whom  it  would  bo  hanh  to  condemn  as  having 
sold  their  opinions  ibr  profermoDt,  have  at  least  shown  a 
culpable  neglect  of  their  own  characters  and  the  interest  .if 
truth,  by  accepting  prefennetit  under  clrcuuifctances  wlr.i  h 
wore  almost  sure  tu  \\\  imputation  uf  '.■  ii  :Uiy  upm 
them.  (See  Beattie  s  Letter  to  Dr.  Porlem,  Forbes,  voLi. 
p.  369.) 

The  JSfaiq^  on  JVuth  was  re-published  in  1 776,  with  three 
other  essays  t — Om  Poetry  and  ifytic,  at  they  affhet  tkf 

Mrnd  ;  On  Laughtf-r  and  Ludicrouf  Cnmfii>siti"n  ;  On  I'm 
b'tility  nf  Cia^ftcai  Learning.  These  were  foUowed  ai 
intervals  by  other  essays  and  dissertations,  chiefly  taken 
iVom  his  Dcademiral  laclutes:— JhM»£rlutiori\  Mfiral  and 
Critical,  on  MemoTff  and  hmrination,  on  Dreaming,  en 
Une  ThMTff  tf  Limgiiag«t  am  FabU  and  Eomnam.  am  tkt 
Attmnhmemtt  if  Kindred,  and  Bbutratumt  tff  SMUmitf, 
\7i<3:  Eviderlcetof  the  ChrUtian  Religion, \7  US;  Element^! 
nf  Moral  Science,  \u].\.  containing  Pxyrhnlcgy  and  Natural 
'J^'irology,  1790;  vol.  li.  coiuaiiniig  /  ;  '  1  ■  t'ymict,  Pft- 
Ittici,  Logic,  and  a  Ditteriation  on  the  Slave  Trade,  1 793. 
But  he  appears  to  have  engaged  in  no  new  investigations  or 
atudiea;  aind  hia  latim  en^ain  the  eauae  of  this  to  have 
been  ill  health,  and  consequent  diiinelinatkm  to  labour, 
aggravatcil  by  mental  depression,  and  a  considerable  share 
of  domestic  disquiet,  produced  by  au  hereditary  disposi 
tion  to  insanity  in  his  wife.  His  life  pas»c<l  until  I 
without  marked  events,  m  the  discharge  of  bis  acadc 
mical  dutiea;  varied  in  his  long  summer  vaeatimM  by  not 
nnfrequent  visili  to  London,  and  to  many  penoaa  emi- 
nent by  their  telmti  or  rank,  who  sought  his  society  fbr  the 
sake  of  hiH  powers  as  a  companion,  as  much  as  for  his  repu- 
tation. In  1790  he  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death 
of  his  eldest  son  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  a  young  man  of 
great  promise  ;  and  bis  declining  iiealth  received  anotbsr 
shock  in  1796  in  the  unexpected  death  of  his  only  surviving 
son  aAer  a  week's  illness,  in  tho  eighteenth  year  of  hia  a||t^ 
He  said,  in  looking  on  the  corpse. '  I  have  now  dene  wicli 
the  world,'  and  he  never  again  applie<l  to  s'u  l  y  f  any  sort. 
The  closing  years  of  his  life  exhihit  a  melancholy  Keae  of 
gloom  and  distress,  bodilv  and  menial.  lie  was  struck  br 
palsy  in  April,  1799,  and  after  one  or  two  subsequent  at- 
tacks, expired  August  I8tb.  1803. 

In  the  relations  of  privato  life,  and  in  his  public  duties 
as  a  teacher.  Dr.  Beattie  was  most  atntable :  and  he  com- 
manded, in  an  unusual  degree,  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
his  pupiii^,  as  well  ai>  of  a  large  circle  of  ljieudi».  It  is  to  be 
1'  irded  to  his  honour,  that  long  before  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  was  brought  before  parliament.  Beattie  wm 
active  in  nroteotinf^  against  that  iniquitous  tfdSo;  and  he 
introduced  the  subject  into  his  academical  course,  with 
express  hope  that  such  of  his  pupils  as  might  be  led  bv  for 
tune  to  the  West  Indies  would  neoUact  tim  leesOM  at  hn* 
manity  which  he  inculcated. 

Of  bis  writings,  the  Minttrel  is  that  which  now  probably 
is  most  resd.  It  exhibits  a  strong  feeling  for  tbe  heatitiw 
of  natnre,  which  will  probably  prevent  its  being  entirdy  fiv> 
gotten.  Beattie's  metaphysical  writings  have  tbe  reputation 
of  being  clear,  lively,  wad  attractive,  but  not  profound.  Thr 
Kx*m/  on  Truth  was  mucli  read  ami  a/lraired  at  the  timed' 
Its  publication,  but  ha.s  fallca  into  comparative  ueglect,  witii 
the  doctrines  against  wbich  it  was  especially  direclsd. 
(Life  t^Dr.  Stattie^  by  Sir  W.  Forbes,  two  vols.  4 to.) 

BEAUCAIRB,  n  town  in  France  on  tho  fight  bank  of 
tho  Rh&rr  in  the  department  of  Ganl,  432  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Paris  bv  Mouliiis.  Clermont,  Mende  and  Ntmes.  It  is  in 
43*  48'  N.  lat..  4°  ,1f.'  E.  long. 

Beaucaire  seetn^  to  have  existed  in  antient  times  under 
the  name  of  Ugemum.  It  probably  was  at  first  a  depen* 
dency  of  Ntmee.  In  1734  a  Roman  road  leading  fma 
Ntmes  towards  Beaneaire  was  diaeovered  by  M.  Vergik  it 
la  Bastide.  On  this  road  were  several  Roman  mile-stonn. 
numbered,  as  it  seems,  in  the  dirrcfton  from  Nemausus  (<x 
Ntmes)  as  the  capital  of  the  disinct  i  >  U-i  iiiv,-i.  Somt?  of 
these  mile-stones  not  having  been  displaced  afforded  the 
means  of  asoeitaining  by  aetual  measurement  the  length  of 
tha  Roman  nile*  whieh  woa  •wni  to  bo  7«t  toiaaB  «  *st 
eqnal  tollM  yndnlSi 
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Some  of  the  mile-ttones  had  been  removed,  as  it  suj  po*.*  1, 
by  Cooatantiua,  general  and  iatber-iu-kw  of  the  Emperor 
Hooondtfind  fbmsd  into  a  monument  in  memory  of  some 
pmon  or  pmnt  of  dktinetioii.  who  f«U  in  a  vietocy  whieti 
ne  ^nad  (a.d.  411)  over  the  Fnnka  «nd  Allenuiiiii.  who 
attempted  to  fr.rrc  him  t-v  rnise  tiie  siege  of  Aries.  In  the 
sevtriilh  ceiiti.ry  UL'-inuin  was  rej^arded  as  a  jilaoe  of  great 
strength,  and  u  lib  ;ierhapa  rather  a  oasrl.  i  r  militar)' post 
than  a  town  of  atiy  e&tenu  (Millin,  Kxpilly,  D'AuviUe, 
&c.) 

In  the  eUtventh  ontuijr  the  aune  Ugmittin  gnfe  pkee 
tOLtbkt  of  BelU-Oadittm  or  Bokadro  (wboiuo  the  mM«m 

Eeaucaire),  derived  either  from  the  square  form  of  the  castle 
or  of  the  towers  of  the  castle,  or  from  the  beauty  of  the  dis- 
trict in  «liich  It  was  plico<l ;  for  Cadn',  or  Ciiin  ,  in  tlie 
dialect  of  Languedoc  and  Provence  sigtiiries  a  square,  or 
ganerally  a  space;  end  Beaucaire  may  be  translated  '  band- 
somo  district'  (beau  quarHer).  (MiU'tn,  Malte^Bnin.)  The 
tmme  Ugemum,  thouf^h  lost  by  the  town,  mw  treeeable  in 
that  of  an  island  in  the  Rhfine  opposite  to  it,  which  was 
called  Gemica,  a  corruiiti')n  !<(?eniin<jly  of  U^ernim.  This 
island,  liy  tlie  dryinj;  upof  tlie  lirain  li  ;'  the  Rhone  winch 
surrounded  it  oti  the  east  side,  is  now  united  to  the  town 
of  TteMoon,  tin  lower  put  of  whieh  is  sifU  coIM  6er- 


IR  the  middle       Beaneeire  wee  under  Aie  Connta  of 

Provence,  until  it  was  ceded  in  1125  to  the  Count  of  Tou- 
iuuse  ;  and  in  the  trouble's  which  ihut  illuxtnuus  family  »uf'- 
IltwI  fuT  their  protc<  tion  of  tile  Alliitjenses  it  was  twice  the 
scene  of  contest,  in  or  about  the  year  I '2 1 7  it  opened  its 
jpUOO  to  Raymond,  son  of  Raymond  VI.,  Count  of  Tou- 
loun;  and  the  pmaan  pkoed  in  it  by  Stnon  Montfbrt 
<teeder  of  tbeCtuttde  e^net  lUynond),  which  retired 
into  the  castle,  was  forced  to  surrender.  Louis  VIII.,  Kmy; 
of  France,  hcsieped  it  within  ten  years  after,  but  in  vain. 
To  the  C  III  t-  jf  Toulouse  Beruicaire  is  said  to  owe  it»  cele- 
brated fair,  which  constitutes  at  present  its  chief  claim  tu 
notice;  but  this  is  doubtful,  tbou^h  the  fair,  at  any  rate, 
eziaied  long  belbre  the  year  1463,  when  Louis  XL  of  Fance 
gienlBd  certun  pmlloKOs  t»  thoM  who  frequented  it 

Beaucaire  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  country  ;  and  the  view 
across  the  Rhdne,  which  is  here  a  magniRcent  stream,  to 
the  picturesque  castle  and  town  of  TarAscon.  is  very  fine. 
TanbMon  end  Beaucaire  are  just  opposite  ono  another,  so  a« 
to  «i|i]MwHkaporls  of  the  same  town.  The  communication 
between  thmn  ivm  kng  maintained  by  •  hridga  of  boota,  or 
rather  by  two  bnd|^  leading  fro«a  eaidi  bank  to  a  etone 

causeway,  the  remain a;;  it  seemed,  of  a  former  bridf^e; 
but  the  passage  by  these  bridges  of  bnats  was  danj;prous 
when  the  violent  mistral  or  south  wind  blew.  Of  lare  years 
a  suspension  bridge  of  three  arches.  441  metres,  or  14^7 
feet,  long  has  been  erected:  five  of  these  suspeni^ion  Indj^es 
have  been  etoetod  of  lata  seeDSs  the  BMne  between  Iaoos 
and  Beaneatre.  Tha  eftttatim  of  Beaneaira  on  the  Ikanks  of 
the  Rhdne  is  highly  favourable  to  its  commerce.  The  quay 
is  well  built,  and  convenient  for  the  landin-;  of  {roods.  A 
canal  runs  from  Beaucaire  to  Aitrues  Mortes.  and  there 
divides  into  two  branches :  one  communicating  directly  with 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  village  of  Repau.>)Ct,  the  other 
paadng  tbnmgb  sefetal  of  the  atangs  or  lakes  to  the  port 
of  Oelle.  This  eantf  enables  boats  Id  amid  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhrme,  the  navigation  of  which  ienneertahi  and  dan- 
;»erous.  and  sometime*  impossible. 

The  town  of  Beaucaire  was.  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, surrounded  by  walls,  which  were,  however,  useless  for 
defence.  These  walU  probably  still  remain,  for  later  au- 
thoncica  ^eak  of  the  beauty  of  the  gate  which  leads  towards 
the  Rhflne.  The  atnets  are  crooked  and  narrow ;  but  for 
this  it  would  be  considered  a  handsome  town.  The  numbi.r 
of  houses  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  p)pulatiou,  which  in 
1832  waaonly  9987.  These  are  fully  inhabited  only  during 
the  fair,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  cIoaoU 
apartments  and  almost  deserted  streets  form  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  setivitT  which  prevails  at  the  fair  time.  The 
high  prieesthen  obtained  for  lodgings  and  accommodation 
of  every  kind,  by  enabling;  the  inhabiianls  to  subsist  during' 
the  rest  of  the  year  with  little  exertion,  base  been  fatal  tu 
the  industry  of  the  town.  There  are  no  manufactures,  nor 
are  any  great  commercial  undertakings  entered  into.  They 
cnltivate  a  few  vinsyaids  and  aUve  plantations.  M.  Millin 
ssfs  that  they  hava  aeaiody  a  taOor  or  a  shoemaker  in 
the  Idwii,  sflMl  tiiat  kg  mSbiug  they  must  either  wait 
'»ha  nliiniaf  Ihi  te,«riwort  toTsMBBonftr  a  sivp^. 


18U6.) 

There  is  an  antient  church,  founded  in  the  ninth  century 
by  the  Connt  of  Nariwnne  the  imtal  of  which  is  adorned 
vrith  wndptorae  relating  to  the  birlh  ofOhrist  Baiwo  die 

Kcvolution  there  were  two  other  churches,  both  antient : 
two  convents  for  men,  ono  of  Cordeliers  and  one  of  Capuchins, 
and  an  establishtiK  iit  <  t  priests,  *de  la  doctrine  Chretienne, 
who  had  a  eolle^'u  under  their  direction.  There  were  also 
an  abbey  for  Benedictine  nuns,  two  other  nunneries  (one  of 
Ursulines  and  oneof  HospitaUeiesKaud  two  hoapitak.  {Km.' 
pilly.  Diet,  dgt  Gndttwt  da  la  Finmt,  \  762.) 

Tl  II  i-e  some  remains  of  the  antient  castle  of  which 
lULniUoij  lias  bccu  already  made.  It  Stowl  on  an  eminence 
commanding  the  town,  and  was  demolished  in  1C.J2.  because 
it  had  fallen  iuto  the  bauds  of  some  rebels  against  Louis 
XIII.  It  appears  lo  have  been  an  object  of  contention  in 
the  religious  wan  of  the  aiateenth  eentniy,  betiveen  tha 
Catholies  and  the  Huf^uenots.  or  PMlsstanis:  Ifaa  lattar  ana 
ciiar):;ed  with  having  committed  greatdisordaitthsiahl 
( l'ii;aniul  de  la  Fune;  Kxpilly.) 

The  great  fair  of  Beaucaire,  in  the  n  iiulu  r  uf  persons 
who  resort  to  it,  is  equal  to  almost  any  in  Europe.  It  is 
said  that  the  lUr  of  1633.  confessedly  the  greatesi  fbr  soma 
yean*  wsa  atlsoded  by  from  70,000  to  U,O0O  penMos,  uul 
that  banneae  was  done  lo  tite  amount  of  160.000,000  ftanos, 
or  6.400.000/.  sterling.  Mr  ^TCulloch  (from  whose  Diet, 
of  Commerce  we  take  this  stiUetucnt)  suspects  exaggei«tion, 
but  Maltc  Wuxn  (OingTaphie  Vnivertelle)  %\>*tVi\i*  o\  lOii.ooo 
as  the  usual  number  of  petaons  who  resort  to.i,t.  They  come 
from  the  middle  and  MMithem  parts  of  Bnio|M^andftMi  tha 
Levant. 

This  fair  had  fts  offgiu  in  die  middle  ages,  and  aeeording 

to  some,  was  established  bv  Raymond  Vl.  Count  of  Tou- 
louie  ;  and  there  u  no  account  that  it  has  been  i  uspended 
since  Its  vstabhshment,  except  in  17.:i  and  \  Tli.  when  the 
plague  devastated  Provence  and  part  of  Languedoc.  At 
fint  the  fair  was  held  in  the  town,  but  the  increasing  busi- 
ness rendered  it  neeesssiy  to  hold  it  out  of  the  town  in  a 
neighbouring  meadow,  where  tents  wete  eraeted.  Thto 
alter.ition  had  taken  place  long  before  Martinit^re  published 
his  Grand  Dictionnaire  (vol  ii.  17;)o.)  Its  present  extent 
may  be  jud;.'cd  uf  by  the  statement  awcn  above.  We  take 
the  following'  particulars  from  M.  Mtilin.  ( Voyagt  dans  tu 
Difartemehs  du  Midi  de  la  tyance.  Paris.  1%1'8.) 

Long  befiue  the  fair  the  principal  meichants  hire  a  honse^ 
or  an  apartment ;  every  room  is  IQled  wHh  beds,  and  the 
ow  ner  contents  himself  for  the  time  with  the  jjarret.  The 
Wool  merchants  and  the  draptsr::  occupy,  in  alternate  year*, 
the  h  )Uses  in  cirrtain  streets,  so  that  the  houseluilders  in 
each  street  have  alternately  a  profit  by  ilie  high  prices  that 
the  drapers  are  made  to  pay.    The  linen-drapers  nave  disir 

Kiitart  the  }eather<sellers  theirs  {  the  Jews  oeanpy  always 
ssme  spot.  Not  only  ate  dm  shops  Wled.  but  sndb  are 
erected  and  covered  with  cloth  ;  and  benches  of  stone  serve 
for  the  ditiplay  and  sale  uf  small  wares.  The  names  of 
the  dealers,  their  residence,  and  their  trade,  are  written  on 
squares  of  hnen,  which  are  suspended  by  ropes  across 
the  streets,  and  form,  by  the  medley  of  the  oMOUts  and  the 
variety  of  their  iasoriptioas,  a  singular  spedada.  The  Iowa 
being' insolHeient  (br  the  thnosands  who  reeoft  to  it,  a  new 
town  of  wo  'deti  huts  and  of  tents  is  run  tip  in  a  meadow  on 
the  borders  of  the  river,  haviiij^  also  its  public  places,  its 
streets,  i>:c.  The  merchants  of  the  same  country,  or  the  same 
town,  usually  occupy  the  same  street,  whicii  has  the  effectof 
hvinging  to  the  same  spot  wares  of  a  similar  kind.  One 
street  contains  the  drugs,  spioes,  and  soan  of  Maneillss; 
another  the  pom  atom  and  wash -balls  of  the  perfiimers  <^ 
Grassc;  and  a  tliird  the  perfumes  and  liqueurs  of  Muni- 
peilier.  Good^  uf  ail  sorts  are  «xpuaed  fui  ^ulc,  including 
even  cameos,  meiJa's,  and  other  antiques.  One  whole  street 
contains  nothing  but  onions  and  garlic.  Not  only  are  the 
town  and  the  meadow  filled  with  a  dense  sod  busy  popu- . 
lalion,  but  the  river  is  crowded  with  boats  (arranged  in  regUr 
lar  order  according  to  their  form,  their  cargo,  and  the  place 
from  which  they  come),  in  which  many  |)er>ons  take  up 
tlieur  habitation.  V  essels  of  vaiious  lurms  from  Genoa, 
Catalonia,  or  Marseilles  ;  the  boats  which  come  from  the 
interior  down  the  RhOne;  and  those  which  come  from  tbo 
coast  of  the  ocean  by  the  Canal  dtt  Midi  (which  imitc;:.  Lie 
ocean  with  the  Meditemaosii).  may  ba  soon  ihsra.  The 
vessel  which  first  anriveasafaitasfhe  town  wi&  a  tMshstoi 
IMMdI  ahol,  and  laooifas  in  iBluin  a  sIie«f^tiMd(tai«r  vUeU 
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»tuffed  with  straw,  »nd  »ocoiapanied  with  flags,  indicates 
the  superior  diUgenoe  or  good  fortune  of  the  ship-master. 
~  "  I  Um  nMRcfaMMki  who  firwuent  the  fair,  the  buainew 
md  dw  vut  «0Maane  or  people  draw  a  number  of 


other  persons :  there  are  notaries  and  kgsl  gmtkOMO* 
member*  of  the  medical  profession  to  «tt«M  to  eaiM 

sirkncsh  or  accident,  and  undertaker*  to  bury  the  dead.  A 
small  chapcl  occupies  the  extremity  of  the  plain  wliere  tht 
huts  and  tents  are  erected  :  in  this  mass  is  snid  ;  and  as  ilie 
VWlbinpon  cannot  be  all  contained  in  the  dutpeU  they  kneel 
in  tho  uMdmr  with  their  faces  turned  tovarda  titt  altar.  A 
paat  nvatier  of  roiariM  are  K^d  bore. 

RMtaurateun,  caf^s.  billiard-tables,  and  plaoM  fbr  dane* 
ing  offer  thoir  attractions.  ii;i,'L'i  r*.  showmen  with  wild 
beasts,  and  rope-dancers,  scuk  to  prutit  by  the  opportunity  ; 
and  gaming  and  debauchery  are  prevalent  Pickpockets 
hftvo  taken  plaoo  of  the  highwaymen  who  once  infested  the 
iwida^  and  fAvndand  those  wliio  came  to  or  left  tho  fair. 
Ilia  gOTemment  of  the  lUr  ia  in  the  hands  of  tbo  Frtfct 
of  tfw  department,  by  whom  it  u  solemnly  opened. 

The  fair  was  originally  e>itablishei!  f  r  three  days,  but  the 
intervention  of  three  sainU'  dsr  s  (M*u;ilalen,  St.  Ann,  uiid 
St.  James),  on  which,  though  not  reckoned  as  business  days, 
business  goes  on,  extend-i  tha  period  to  six  days,  viz.,  from 
the  t2d  to  the  2itlh  July.  At  its  close  the  merchants 
depart,  the  Java  and  Catakniana  being  uaually  the  last  to 
go;  and  the  toim  is  left  to  tea  ordinary  duUnesa  till  the 
letom  of  this  extraordinary  scene. 

BEAUFORT,  the  name  of  several  places  in  France,  of 
which  1  iiL  oiiiy  is  of  suflicient  importance  to  require  notice. 
Beaufort  en  VaUie  (or  Beaufort  la  VilU),  with  iu  suburb 
Beatrfnrt  en  Prmckiie  (otherwise  Beau/or i  hors  la  Fiile), 
ia  in  tlw  dapailnent  of  Maine^-liaue»  about  seventeen 
miiea,  maaauwwl  in  a  atraight  Ihie,  B.  hy  S.  of  Angeta,  the 
capital  of  the  department  The  town  and  suburb  arc  sepa- 
rated IVom  each  other  by  a  branch  of  the  little  river  Coesnon 
orCouanon,  Ahich  s  ion  afterwards  falls  into  the  Aulhion, 
one  of  the  minur  feeders  of  tiie  Loure.  The  chief  irade  ui 
Iha  town  in  former  times  consisted  in  corn ;  but  the  more 
antboiitiaa  anaak  of  roanufactaiea  of  coarse  li- 
I  ftr  the  naa  of  the  army,  hempen  clodM,  aargea,  drug- 
gets, and  hats.  Hemp  U  grown  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, which  produces  also  com  and  vcRetahlM.  Before  tht 
Revolution  there  w<  re  in  B  'auf  in  In  "'I'i'.le  two  parish 
ehurches  and  a  convent  of  Recollets,  a  class  of  Franciscans. 
Tlie  population,  in  1832.  comprehending,  probably,  both 
Beauitirt  la  Villa  and  ita  suburb,  was  3288  for  the  town, 
ami  5414  fbr  tta  wholo  eommune.  47*>  25'  N.  lat..  and 
0"  13'W.  long,  from  Greenwich.  (Piganaol  do  U  Force. 
Dictitmnaire  Univertel  d»  la  Fhutct.) 

BEAUFORT,  CARDINAL.  Henry  Beaufort,  Biihop 
of  Winchester  and  Cardinal  of  St.  EuMbius.  was  a  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster  (father  of  Henry  IV.), 
by  hia  mistnsss  Catherine  Swynford,  whom  he  subsequently 
maixM.  Hia  children  by  this  woman,  all  bom  before  wed- 
lock, were  legitimated  by  the  name  of  Beaufort  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  We  are  unable 
to  state  the  exact  year  of  Cardinal  Beaufort's  birth  ;  hut 
from  the  circumstance  of  hi*  havintr  been  consecrnlcd  a 
bishop  when  'very  young,*  in  1397.  and  that  he  is  spoken  of 
on  his  death-bed  as  'an  old  roan  of  eighty.'  we  infer  that  it 
was  about  the  year  1 370.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Aix-la-CluHidle.  In  1.197  he  was  erealad  bishop  of  lin- 
floln  (he  is  erroneously  called  bishop  of  London  in  the  Air- 
kamentary  Hitlonj)  ;  beciiirn  i  uicellor  of  the  Unirersiiy 
of  Oxford  in  1.T99;  and  in  Uu4  bucceeded  I  he  celebrated 
William  of  Wyckhsm  as  bi*.hop  of  Winchester.  In  the 
pnr!  mments  of  1404  and  t40&  he  officiated  as  lord  chan- 
olBce  which  he  filled  four  timea  dttriag  hia  life. 
The  bisboprich  of  Wioabeater  waa  than,  aa  a  pnaairt,  one 
of  the  richest  andnwments  in  the  Bngliah  church ;  and 
Beaufort. from  habits  of  frui:Ti1i?y  nrcording  to  some  writers, 
fWim  sordid  covetoasness  iiccordinK  toothers,  multiplied  his 
richE's  so  to  1)<  otTie  ihi-  wealthiest  sulyoct  in  England. 
He  advanced  bis  nephew,  Henry  V..  by  way  of  loan,  out  of 
his  own  private  parse  not  less  than  28,000/.  during  hia  wars 
in  Fraaea;  and  aba  lent  the  infant  king,  Hanif  VI.. 
ll.oeof.,  anma  whieh,  the  ehenrattaneea  of  the  times  being 
eon?iclerrd,  werf  af  enormou."*  majjnittirliv 

On  ilie  death  of  Henry  V.  in  14-J.  lleaafort  (with  his 
brother,  afterward.s  Duke  of  Kxcter)  was  appoint-  i  ^mar  i  un 
of  his  infant  successor :  Beaufort  was  also  a  member  of  the 
«f  wpaar*  «f  which  tha  king'*  wndak  Humpfany, 


Duke  of  Gloue«»t«r,  wasthe  nommil )  (^a  l.  Tli#  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the*e  ambitious  men,  '.thich  soon  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  fierce  personal  contest,  is  the  most 
praminant  fitatara  «f  the  internal  histonr  of  England  Aon 
tha]!farl4f4totlMyaaroffhMr«Uath,in  1447.  Thepca- 
late  hemg  a  nnn '  well  ASM  in  dl  the  means  prudence 

su|?(?est»  to  tho  ambitious  to  accomplish  their  ends*  (we 
quotf  the  words  of  Rapin),  ultimately  tnumnhed  in  the 
strii(fi;le.  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  threat*  u-  'l  m 
inilict  upon  the  country  all  the  ills  of  civil  war.  The  quarrul 
Arst  assumed  a  warlike  aspect  in  1426.  The  citixens  of 
London  wera  of  the  partr  of  tha  duha.  To  omnawe  them 
the  bishop  atrengthanaa  the  garrison  of  the  Tower,  which 
the  council,  under  his  influcn  r,  hat?  intrusted  to  the  rare  of 
Sir  Richard  Wydevile,  a  erf  a  tutu  oi  his  own.  Thin  oc- 
curred during  a  tiBmp  'rar\  alf^enre  of  Gloucester  on  l  in'  C  or!- 
tinent.  On  hm  return  he  deiiiaiided  lodgings  in  the  Tower, 
but  waa  refused.  WydeviA  having  orders  to  admit '  no  one 
mora  powarfui  than  himself.*  In  his  resentment  the  diyte 
ordtteo  the  gates  of  the  dty  to  ha  chwcrl  against  the  prelate. 
The  next  nidrnttiq'  t?if<  rpTainer»  of  Beaufort  attempted  to 
force  the  nat«js  ut  Jvondou  Bridge.  The  citizens  (lew  to  arm*, 
and  blwxlshed  was  with  difficulty  (  rti  1  I  v  (he  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Fnnce  of  i'urtugal,  who  happened 
to  be  then  in  England,  pre^'ailing  upon  the  two  parties  to 
wqiand  their  fimda  till  tha  Dnkaof  Bedford,  the  regent, 
who  had  been  writtan  tOy  ahanU  anive  fiom  FttM.  Tha 
vi<h  |is  irtt.  rtotha  Dnka  of  Bfldibrd an  thia  ooaaaian  it 

Wurtli  i|  liounj; 

'1  rLc  mmend  me  unf  >  you  with  all  my  heart;  and  .-i^ 
Tou  desire  the  welfare  of  the  king  our  sovereign  lord,  aod  u< 
his  realms  of  England  and  France,  and  your  own  health  and 
oura  also,  so  basM  yen  lutlier ;  for.  by  m^  troth,  if  von  tany 
we  shall  pat  thia  land  fn  a  jeopardy  with  a  fleld:  aodi  a 
brother  you  hare  here.  God  make  him  a  good  man.  Fot 
your  wivlom  knoweth  that  the  profit  of  France  standcth  lo 
ri:c' welfare  of  £n^':Liiil.  Wniteii  i n  great  haaf  BB  Alhullaw 
Even,  by  V  true  servant  lo  my  lives  end, 

•  H«f .  WlWTON." 

(Hall'a  Chronicle*  ;  the  letter  is  also  {nioted  in  tha  aaeood 
serioa  of  Ellis's  Hi*t.  LeUen.) 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  hastened  from  Paris  to  reconcile 
the  rivals,  but  found  it  expedient  to  refer  the  matter  to  a 
parliament  summoned  for  the  purpose  at  I^icester.  This 
parliament  is  known  by  the  nicknauie  of  iiie  '  parliament  ot 
bats.'  a  nickname  which,  in  its  origin,  aptlv  illuftrales  tlie 
temper  of  the  paitiaana  of  the  bishop  and  of  Gloocaatar. 
and  throws  some  light  on  ttie  auto  ormannera.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  consequences  of  strife  among  armed  men, 
the  raember.i  of  the  parliament  summoned  at  Leicester 
w, ML  ordered  to  leave  their  swords  and  Other  weapons 
Usually  worn  by  the  gentrv  at  their  inns:  their  followers, 
however,  with  a  view  to  defeating  this  prohibition,  attended 
them  with  batt,  or  duba.  on  tiMir  ahiwlders ;  and  whec 
these  also  wera  fbrUdden  thay  eoneaalad  stones  and  |iIwb- 
roeu  of  lead  in  their  sleevaa  and  boMMna.  (Pat#anaiB|iwy 
Hittory.  vol.  i.  p.  354.) 

Among  other  charpes  put  forward  by  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, in  a  bill  of  impeachment  against  his  uiiclc  Beau- 
fort, was  an  accusation  that  he  had  hired  an  assassin  to 
Uke  away  the  life  of  (ho  late  King  Henry  V.,  at  the  tima 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  that  he  had  encouraged  the  priooe  ta 
Usurp  the  throne  before  the  death  of  his  father.  Glownirtai 

firofessed  to  make  this  charge  on  the  authority  of  Henry 
limself:  but  the  bishop  triumphantly  opposed  to  that  testi- 
mony the  fact  that  Henry  had,  to  the  last  rooment  of  his 
life,  honourwl  him  with  his  friendship  and  confidence.  After 
much  wrangling  and  recrimination,  the  oiatier  was  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  four  spiritual  and  four  temporal  peers, 
who  awarded  that  Oloucester  skmuld  be  'good  lord  to  the 
bishop,  and  have  him  in  aUbetion  and  love.*  and  that  the 
pn  late  should  preserve  to  the  duke  '  trcw  and  sad  love  and 
affection,  and  be  ready  to  do  him  such  service  as  pcrtametb 
of  honesty  to  my  Lord  of  Winchester  and  to  his  eMale  to 
do.'  A  formal  public  rt^onciliation  then  took  place  between 
the  two  disputants ;  but  the  bishop  felt  the  award  to  be  so 
much  of  a  repmoi^  that  he  leainwa  the  clianoaUarship.  and 
obtained  leave  to  go  abroad.  <Tbe  letter    leave  is  given 

in  tin-  si  tond  series  of  Kllis's /f/«/. /.#//«■/.)    Bi  auT  r:  ■ 
cotiii,«iuii;d  Bedford  in  his  return  to  France  :  nr.  l  a;  L  ai.>  i 
received  the  welcome  intelliyencr  (h  it  tin:  [injK'  ji  iii  r.i><-  ; 
him^^be  dijgity  of  cardinal,  and  had  aj^jwnted^him  kegate 
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^  aniiMt  Ite  HuMiln  in  Baihtan*.  ^Bm  BiDfOKS, 
OoKi  or.] 

In  1 429  Cmrdiiul  Beaufort  succeeded  in  destroyinfr  tbc 
poti  iT  of  his  rval  Cl'mcc^ler,  by  having  the  yourip  kin^ 
crowned,  and  by  .aducing  the  parUameot  to  declare  on  the 
oeeaaion  that  the  office  of  pntector,  filled  bj  the  duke 
faeto,  at  ao  end.  nom  bfrinf  ftt  the  beid  of  the 
rresency.Glooeetter  vuthnaredtioedlo  hit  rank 
a  peer.  From  thin  time  till  his  death  the  covn^cf  tlie 
cardinal  predominated  in  tho  ailininistration. 

A  powerful  party,  li  i.vt  \  ,  r,  liuaded  by  the  Duke  of  61ou- 
csester,  o£po»ed  itself  to  the  administration  of  the  car- 
dinal. Tue  spirit  of  the  age  was  averse  to  the  rule  of 
ecdeaiaatieal  atatanBent  u«  the  Howe  of  Conuaoo*  in 
partiealar  haA  diiwted  to  attention  to  fb*  quaition  of  fllmfdi 
reform,  as  essential  to  good  irovcrnment  In  a  meeting  of 
peers,  in  1431,  it  was.  proposed  that,  as  the  dignity  of  car- 
dinal was,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  inrompatible  with  the 
poiu«ession  of  a  bishopric  in  England,  Beaufort  should  be 
removed  from  the  see  of  Winchester,  and  compelled  to  re- 
fund its  reTonuea  Utom  the  day  that  he  had  accepted  the 
fintdinal's  hat  Olooeetter  Iblloired  up  this  motion  with  a 
■Ries  of  charges,  to  the  effect  that  Beaufort  had  incurred 
Ibe  penalties  of  pra>munire  in  having  accepted  the  papal 
boll,  continrv  to  the  express  prohibition  of  the  late  king,  jiril 
bad  exeiiipied  himself  &s  Icj^aie  fiom  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  The  same  charges  were  renewed  in  a 
more  formal  manner  by  Gloucester  in  1434.  (The  articles 
arc  given  at  length  in  Kapin  and  die  Parliamentarf  Hutory 
fifvm  Hall.)  He  accused  the  cardinal,  also,  of  having 
■masMd  wealth  by  dishonest  means,  of  having  usurped 
the  functions  of  "o ,  ,  re  Ignty,  appointing  embassies,  and  re- 
leasing jiris/iners  on  his  own  authority,  and  «»tranging  from 
the  person  ot  the  Toung  king  his  relatives  and  the  council 
of  the  regency.  That  these  cbargoa  were  founded  on  truth 
ia  «*khnllraB  the  fkct  that  two  acts  of  parliament  were 
MMOd,  «IM  in  1432.  the  other  in  1437,  indemnifying  Beau- 
wrt  against  the  penalties  of  praemunire,  and  pardoning  him 
for  all  ( riraes  committed  up  to  thi  jrnh  of  July  in  the  last- 
nanit-'il  y«,ar.  The  arrest  and  probable  murder  of  Gloucester 
are  usually  ascribed  to  his  fierce  and  coura^teous  denunciation 
(iC  the  eoclesiaatieal  oounseUors  of  the  king.  Gloucester  s 
death  took  place  on  the  S8th  of  Ibbiruary,  1447. 

Tha  ondittil  anrrivod  his  great  rival  but  six  weeks. 
Mm  death-bod  bts  be«i  pamted  in  immortal  eoknirs  by 
Shakspcarc  (Henry  VI.  Part  8),  but  the  imagination  of 
the  poet  has  supplied  the  darkest  features  of  the  picture. 
Shak8i>eare  WflWWBli  bin  tt  «qlllng  IB  M  MfMlf  «f 
despair: — 

•  Lsed  Cw&Ml.  if  thou  thUik'sl  oa  1 

BaiaBrt         -  -  -  - 


But  we  know  from  the  authority,  Hall,  ■whirh  ShaVrspearc 
has  followixl  in  the  less  harrowing  details  of  the  sceiu-,  tliat 
the  r  inl:ii  il's  worldlincss  was  conflnetl  to  expressing:  iii^^ 
regret  that  mooey  could  not  purchase  life,  and  that  death 
ihoald  have  cut  him  off  at  the  moment  when  his  rival  to 
the  gmt  dUflot  of  bi»  ambition  (the  fag&ima)  bad  bom 
removed.  Hair*  voicion  is  given  on  too  anthority  of  one 
Bri\ct^r,  thr  cnrflinnl's  chaplain;  and  tho  last  wonls  are,  "  I 
jir.i\  \  u  ill  tn  [iniy  for  me.'  His  will,  moreover,  to  which 
ti^o  roil  Ills  an  attached,  on  the  7th  and  9th  of  April  (he 
dieil  on  the  Utb).  is  still  extant  (Nicholii's  Royal  and  Nobie 
fVilU,  p.  31 1),  indicatinji «  ttato  of  feeling  more  worthy  of 
n  Christian  preUtOk  Hie  flmtt  vanltb  disthlmted. 
cording  to  the  pnnriiiom  ofnis  wfll.  in  durHnUe  domtiont. 
Not  li'^s  than  4000/.  wa«  ullnttad  for  the  relief  of  the  indi- 
L-eni  pri^inrii  r^  in  Newgate,  Ludgate,  the  Fleet,  Marshalsea, 
Kinu' s  Hem  h  and  the  prison  attached  to  the  S  uitliw  irk 
manor  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  and  the  hospital  of 
St  Cmm  at  Winchester  still  exists  as  a  tnonunient  of  his 
»— iileeBce.  Carduial  Beanftvtwae  buried  in  tbe  baautiftU 
cfaantry  wUeh  bears  bit  name  in  Winebestn*  Cetbednl. 

(Hall's  ChronicUf :  Tnrnrr  <;  ^f  dem  Ilittory  Eng- 
land: Rapin's  History  ,  Liugard  s  History  ;  and  Milners 
History  ■■:(  IVinchettKr.  In  the  two  last-named  works  the 
reader  will  find  a  much  more  favourable  account  of  the 
ImC  WMMlta  of  the  cardinal,  given  on  the  auttMnrity  of  an 
otB^witaeee,  in  theOpii<iMta<iM 
tnn  we  bi've  adopted  bi  tbe  text.) 

RK  AUFORT  MARGARET,  COUNTESS  OF  RTCH- 
MOND  AND  DERBY,  is  entitled  to  honourable  mention 
It  ea  emnieiit  potioneee  of  HtemiaNh  iftir  the  nuntr  of 


tbeagefamUebebelived.  Sbewttofroyildeaeent.  being 

the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Jnhn  Rcaufrirf .  T>uke  of  Somer- 
set, grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  ul  Lancaster,  third 
son  of  Bdward  III.  This  dcM^'cnt  was  not  strictly  legitimate, 
the  name  of  Beaufort  having  been  fii-st  given  by  John  of 
Gaunt  to  his  natural  children  by  Catherine  Swynfbrd,  who 
were  legitimated  by  act  of  pariiament  under  Richanl  II. 
Mai^jvet  Beaufort  wae  bom  in  144 1 ;  and  was  thrice  nwrried 
lint  to  Edmund  Tudor,  half  brother  tu  Henry  VI.,  created 
Barl  of  Richmond,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  afterwardx 
Henrv  VII. ;  secondly  to  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  a  younger 
branch  of  the  ducal  houM  of  Buckingham  ;  thirdly  to  Lord 
Stenley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby.  By  the  two  last  mar- 
riages she  had  no  issue.  She  died  in  liOS,  and  is  buried  at 
Westminster,  where  her  tomb  mey  be  eeen  in  the  aonth 
aisle  of  Henry  Vllth's  Chapel. 

The  Countess  of  Richmond  was  rich,  pious,  rharitablo, 
and  generous.  Her  attention  to  the  formal  observances  of 
religion  prcHcribetl  by  tho  Papal  church  wa«  blhct  even  to 
rigour.  I  ii  r  Ununty  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  founded 
in  1605.  and  b(.  John'a  CoU^e,  Cambridge,  pvqjeoted  and 
endowed  by  her,  but  not  chartered  till  151 1,  owe  their  exist- 
ence. The  latter,  however,  was  deprived  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  ite  revenue*,  that  which  consisted  of  the  foundress's 
b'stiitcs,  bv  Henry  \'IIt.,  whn  v  ied  for  and  recoNered  them 
m  iiuir-ai-law  ;  and  the  wealth  which  thin  distinguished  col- 
lege now  enjoys  is  chioHy  due  to  the  Uberality  of  later  bene- 
foctors.  The  Countess  of  Richmond  also  established  a  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity,  vtrith  a  salary  of  20  marks,  in  each 
university ;  the  holders  of  which  are  called  Lady  Margaret's 
professors.  Their  incomes  have  been  increased,  at  Cambridge 
by  the  annexation  of  the  rectorial  titlicb  of  Terrington  in 
Norfolk,  by  Janics  1. :  and  at  Oxford,  by  the  revenues  of  a 
prebendal  htall  m  \V(jrcestcr  Cathedral.  The  Countess  of 
Richmond  also  appointed  a  public  preaober  at  Cembridge, 
salary  10^,  wboaedutieeeieiioveonlnedtotiiedeliMvjrof 
one  Latin  sermon  yearly. 

Walpole  has  given  this  noble  lady  a  place  in  his  Cata- 
i-isiif  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authnrt,  as  tbe  translator  of  two 
booki. : — J.  TkeMirrnure  of  Golde  to  th«  SinfuH  Soui,  trans- 
lated from  a  French  translation  of  the  Sjirculurn  Aureum 
Peccatorttm,  printed  by  W.  de  Worde  in  i.')-"2;  3.  Trans- 
lation of  tbe  fourth  book  of  Dr.  J.  Gcrson'^  Trealite  on  thts 
Imi  taiion  md  BtUoteiag  tkt  Bitutd  LUjt  of  our  Mo$i 
Merciful  Saviour  Chrifi,  printed  at  tOie  end  of  Dr.  William 
Atkinson's  translation  of  the  three  fir*t  b>iks— Pyoson, 
1504.  The  lull  i-.i  in«-  treatises  arc  said  to  lia\ c  been  pub- 
lished by  her  drsire  nr  i;tji  otiragement :  — 

Scala  Perfecdomtt  Englyuhed,  the  Ladder  if  Perft^ 
Hon,  by  Waller  HQlW—W.  de  Worde.  ful. 

Tnatm  eanearnmig*  Ike  gtoem  Pmutrng/di  PnUmmt 
bjr  FIsber,  Bishop  of  Roebeeter,  printed  by  W.  de  Wotde  in 

t5n't,  anrl  Pynson,  1510.  4to. 

Thf  S/itp  of  FooJes  nf  this  WorUi,  translated  by  Henry 
Wats'in  iiitj  ;ir(i.,f,  aiiil  printed  by  W.  do  Worde,  1517.  4to. 

Bishop  Fisher  preached  her  funeral  sermon,  entitled 
A  Morwn^e  Remembraunce,  prints  by  W.  de  Woide,  and 
NoriniBd  in  1708,  with  a  biographical  |inlkee  bjr  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Batser.  (Walpote's  Ctdalogue,  eontinued  by  Park, 
1806  ;  and  Kippis's  Biog.  Britunnira.) 

BEAUFORT,  LOUIS  DE,  vjls  l.nrn  ot  v  I  rench  fa- 
mily,  M'ltled  in  Gerraany  or  Holland,  a.^  i\ir  ;is  we  may  pre- 
sume from  the  scanty  information  wc  can  find  of  bis  early 
life.  He  was  for  a  time  tutor  to  the  young  prince  of  Hesse 
Hombuigi  InithebeflMneluiownlotMlBwiWenrld  byhis 
DUttrMim  mtr  thueriUmitdtt  Cimq  Prmien  SiMwdt 

rnigloirr  RnrnainP,  8vo.  1 738.  He  wns  one  of  the  first  modern 
writers  wlio  t  arried  the  spirit  of  critK  iU  investigation  into  the 
narraiivir  of  the  first  five  rcntiiries  t»f  [he  Hinnan  common- 
wealth :  ho  showed  that  both  Livy  and  Dionysius  oould  not 
be  implicitly  (rusted,  and  that  it  required  a  process  of  very 
acute  and  careful  diacrimiiiRtion  to  sepantle  the  tnith  ftwn 
the  legendary  fablee  of  eariy  Reman  historf.  Among  odier 
thin^rs  he  maintaine'l  that  Pnirsmna  did  really  conquer 
Koiuu  alter  the  expulsion  ul  Taruuuuub.  Niebtihr  remarks, 
when  speaking  of  Beaufort's  dissertation  (vol.  i.  p.  539, 
note), '  that  the  critical  examination  of  this  war  is  the  most 
succeeaful  part  of  that  remarkable  little  work.'  His  next 
work  «M  la  EfymbUqu*  Bmmmt  es  Plan  Gininl  d* 
tAntUn  (hmmtemmt  de  Rom,  t  yoIs.  4te.  La  Haye, 

1766.  The  authnr  tn-at?!  at  length  ;in(l  systrmaticaUy  of  tha 
imttitutooQs  ot  that  celebrated  republic,  ot  its  senate,  its 
fepohu  end  flebe,  te  MBttiit  it*  eoBmlt'«ad  trihWMR,  of 
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he  laws  and  tribunals,  of  the  religion  of  the  («mtntry  and 
its  ministers,  of  tiic  various  classes  of  sfjciety  and  thuir  re- 
spective rights,  and  the  candiuon  of  the  allies  and  bul^jci-ts 
of  Rome.  This  work  met  witii  K<^eat  approbation,  and  main- 
tained its  groand  m  one  of  tb«  best  works  upon  tbe  Rom«n 
iepublio  prrrious  to  Nielmbr'i  Hittory  Romt,  which, 
however,  was  left  unfinished  by  the  author.  Auger't  work, 
Sur  la  Conttitution  d«  RoiM.  and  Adrien  de  Texier's 
Du  G'luvpmement  dr  la  Re^/nbliqut'  Bnmaini',  3  vols.  8vo. 
Hamburg,  1796,  are  perhaps  the  only  works  written  in  the 
last  century  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned  together  with 
BaMifort'i.  He  vrolo  alM  Hittoire  (U  Germanicut,  l2mo. 
1741 1  whioh  bo  dedtoated  to  the  Uuidgrave  of  Hesse  Uom- 
boqi.  Beaufort  was  a  member  of  tlM  Royal  Soeiotjp  of 
London.    He  died  at  Maestricht  in  1795. 

BEAUGENCY,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Loiret,  on  the  road  from  Paris  throu<rh  Orleans  to  Biois 
•nd  Tours,  ciunty-six  miles  S.S.W.  uf  Parin  and  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles  S.W.  of  Orleans,  in  47°  47'  N.  lat.,  and 
1^  36'  E.  long,  from  Gioenwich.  It  is  situated  at  tho  fcot 
of  a  bill  on  the  right  or  N.W.  bank  of  the  Loire,  over 
wbiob  is  an  antient  bridtre  of  twenty-two  arches,  aooordinp 
to  the  I  l(Kr  aiiiliontiL-i  (Pigantol  de  la  Force,  Expiliy, 
Bneyclapedie  Milhndique),  or  of  thirty-nine,  according  to 
tlie  last  edition  of  Malta  Brun's  Qengrapkte  Univtrseile, 
Paris,  183S.  This  bridge  is  diWdcd  into  two  parts  by  an 
bdaod  in  the  centre  of  the  river.  Tho  town  containa  tbe 
remains  of  an  old  castle,  the  antiquity  of  which  some  would 
carry  up  to  the  time  of  the  Gauls :  it  has  been  ruined  by 
time  and  by  the  various  sieves  which  ihe  town  has  .sus- 
tained. Before  the  Revolution  there  was  u  chapter  of  the 
regular  canons  of  St.  Augustin,  the  successors  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  religious  of  that  order,  who  were  esta- 
faliaood  here  in  former  aaya.  The  monastery  in  whioh  they 
lirod  vaa  destroyed  by  the  Calvinists  in  the  civil  war  of  the 
aixteenth  century :  and  though  a  part  of  the  building  was 
repaired,  the  establishment  seems  never  to  have  recovered 
its  greatness.  There  are  two  hospitals  for  the  children  and 
|he  aged  among  the  poor.  ■ 

Tbe  manufactures  of  the  town  consist  of  leather,  woollen 
•tuffih  and  bata ;  there  are  some  distilleries,  and  several  mills 
tat  tfaa  supply  of  the  town  and  neighbourboid  with  floor. 
A  eonsiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine  (which  is  of 
superior  quality),  brandy,  corn,  and  the  goods  manufactured 
in  the  jilace.  The  population,  in  1832,  was  418*2  for  the 
town,  and  4883  for  the  whole  commune.  At  Beaugency 
are  quarries  of  a  calcareous  freestone,  whioh  baa  boon  uaed 
for  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral  of  Oitoam,  and  tfialof 
tiw  bridfta  of  Otkana  and  Tours. 

Two  couneOi  were  held  in  this  town:  at  the  latter  of 
these  tho  marriage  botweon  Loui>i  VII.  (/e  Jifuwo  and  his 
queen,  Eleanor  of  Guicnnc,  was  annulled  un  the  plea  of 
relationship:  her  subsequent  raarriane  with  the  Count  of 
Al^jou,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England,  added  largely  to 
the  posseasioos  of  the  English  kings  in  France.  {Diction- 
aotni  Unmnd  dt  la  Jtouo;  BKptUy'o  JMelimmmn  de$ 
Ottuktetde la  Awm9.) 

RK.^UHARNOIS.  BUGE'NE.  son  of  Viscount  Alex- 
andre Beauharnois,  was  bom  in  September,  1  780,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  College  of  St.  Gurmain-en- 
Laye.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
in  which  he  embraced  the  popular  side,  and  afterwards  served 
iritbdUtinetumintheannyoftboRbino.  in  1792.  He  was, 
iMwevet;  aeeaaed  by  the  Jacobins,  taken  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  condemned,  and  beheaded,  in  .Tuly,  179-1, 
when  he  was  only  thirty-four  years  of  ajje.  His  widow 
Josephine  married,  in  1796,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  w  ho  treated 
ber  children,  Eugene  and  Hurtense.  as  if  they  had  been  his 
9wn.  Eugene  accompanied  Bmiaporte  to  Itidy.  and  after- 
Vuda,  ia  1 7M*  lo  SppW  vbtn  bt  aetado*  bia  aide-de-camp. 
Aftar  Boaafarte  booamo  Int  eonanl,  Bnceno  was  made  chef- 
tfaaaadron  in  theConsular  Guards,  in  which  rapacity  he  was 
firetent  at  tbe  battle  of  Marengo.  In  1804  he  was  made 
colonel  <;oneral  uf  the  Chasseurs  of  the  Guards.  When  Bo- 
naparte became  emperor,  Eugene  was  created  a  prince  of 
the  Deif  empire ;  ana  in  1805.  on  being  appointed  viceroy  of 
tho  (bo  calMi  kiBodoB  of  Italy,  wbiob  aeBBiiriaad  Ldbi- 
iMidy  and  tbo  nortnem  Papal  provinces,  ho  Ixed  hie  re- 
sidence at  Milan.  He  was  adoptr  d  by  Napoleon  in  January, 
1806,  and  soon  al\cr  married  Augusta  Amelia,  daughter  of 
thtUog  of  Bavaria.  In  18U9,  when  war  broke  out  again  be- 
tpaea  Austria  and  Fnooo,  Eugene  took  tbe  commaiid  of  tbo 


I  but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  before  the  superior  foroea  of  die 

,  archduke  John,  and,  after  sustaining  considerable  loss  from 
tbe  Austnans  at  the  battle  uf  Sacile  on  the  river  Liven /a,  he 
withdrew  to  the  banks  of  the  .\dige,  where  he  received  reui 
forcements.  Upon  tbe  defeat  of  the  great  Austrian  army 
in  Germany,  the  archduke  marched  back  for  tbo  protectioa 
of  Vienna,  and  waa  closely  followed  by  Evoona.  A  battle 
took  place  between  tho  two  armies  near  the  river  Piave, 
where  the  Austrians  were  worste<l,  and  obliged  to  ha&tcn 
their  retreat.  Eugene  followed  tbein  through  Carinlhia 
andStyria,  and  on  the  27th  of  May  made  his  junction  with 
Napoleon's  grand  army  at  Ebersdorf.  pear  Vienna.  He 
was  thence  sent  into  Hungary  to  check  the  rising  en  ma$te 
of  tbe  people  of  that  country.  On  tbe  14th  of  Jitaa  bo 
defeated  the  archduke  John  at  Raab  in  Hungar)'. 

Tlie  battle  of  Wagram  in  July  following  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  Alter  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Eugene  returned  to  Milan, 
from  whence  he  repaired  to  Paris  in  December.  1  t)ii9,  to  be 
present  at  the  declaration  of  divoroe  between  his  raotbor 
and  Napoleon.  He  made  a  speech  to  the  senate,  in  whaab 
he  dwelt  on  tbe  duty  ot  obedience  to  the  will  of  tbe  ooM 
|)emr,  to  whom  he  and  his  fkmily  were  under  great  obliga- 
timis.  Ill  1812,  he  joined  Napoleon  in  the  campaign  of 
Russia  with  part  of  the  Italian  army,  during  which  ser- 
vice he  took  the  ooramand  of  the  fourth  corps  of  the  grand 
army,  and  waa  engaged  at  the  battles  of  Mohilotr  aad 
of  the  Ifoakwa.  In  the  disastrous  retreat  fraui  tfaa* 
cow,  Eugene  succeeded  in  keeping  together  the  remnants 
of  his  own  corps,  and  maintaining  some  order  and  disci- 
pline among  tliem;  and  after  Na)>o1ei>ii  ami  Murat  had 
left  the  army,  he  took  the  caminami  of  tlie  wlmie.  At 
Magdeburg  he  collected  the  relics  of  ti  c  various  corps  ;  and 
on  tbe  2nd  of  May,  at  the  battle  of  Lut»en,  be  comniandad 
the  left  of  the  new  army  which  Nap^aov  bad  laiaod.  tteaa 
after  be  returned  to  Mdan  to  raise  new  ronscriptima  to  re- 
place the  aoldiers  who  had  perished  in  Russia,  and  to  make 
every  eflbrt  to  defend  Italy  against  the  threatened  attack  of 
Austria.  Three  levies  of  IS.OOO  conscripts  each  were  or- 
dere<l  in  the  course  of  one  year,  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
alone :  but  the  people  woca  tind  of  W,  and  it  was  found 
difficult  to  collect  tbo  nan.  Tba  nova  of  tbe  baulc  of 
iieipaig  added  to  tbe  general  diaoontent ;  and  at  tbe  end  of 
October,  IS  13,  the  Austrian  army  entered  the  VenctiaB 
territory. ,  ulien  Eugene  was  ohhged  to  retreat  to  tbe  Piave, 
and.  after  some  sharp  fii^hting,  to  fall  back  on  the  Adijfe. 
Ill  March,  1814,  lieing  attacked  by  the  Austrians  on  oiki 
side,  and  by  Murat  at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan  army 
on  the  other,  he  withdrew  to  the  Mineio,  and  rameTwd  km 
familv  and  property  from  Milan  to  tbe  ibrtresa  of  Maotua. 
On  the  I6tn  of  April.  Eugene  and  Marshal  Bellegarde. 
tho  .Austrian  commander,  signed  the  convention  of  Schia- 
rino-Rizzino,  liy  which  hostilities  were  suspended,  the 
French  truo|)s  remaining  in  Italy  were  sent  away,  and 
Venice,  Legnago,  and  other  iurtresses.  were  delimed  Uf 
to  Austria.  Napoleon's  kingdom  of  Italy  was  now  at  aa 
end,  and  Napoleon  himself  had  abdicated  tbe  crown  ef 
France.  Some  endeavours  were  made  by  Eugene's  friends 
to  obtain  his  nomination  as  king  of  Lombanly,  but  a 
strung  party  at  Milan  violently  opposed  it.  and  an  insur- 
rection took  place  in  that  city,  in  which  Pnna,  one  of  Prince 
Bugene  8  ministers,  was  muidered  by  tbe  people.  Dpoa 
this.  Eugene  gave  up  Mantua  to  die  Anatriana*  and  ralniMi 
with  bis  family  to  Biavaria. 

As  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Eugene  was  person- 
all)  liked  b\  the  people  and  by  the  army,  for  his  frank 
bearuii;  and  affable  temper,  and  his  huinatn:  dispoiution. 
Entirely  devoted  to  Napoleon,  he  implicitly  obeyed  and  en- 
forced bis  often  harsh  decrees,  althoiigh  he  occasionally  eiH 
deavoured  to  obtain  some  mitigation  of  them.  He  displayed 
activity  and  legularity  in  tho  details  of  adroinistntUen ; 
his  viceregal  court  was  splendid,  but  be  was  frugal  in  his 
own  expenditure.  Some  of  the  persons  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  were  o^je^s  of  popular  aversion,  and  thus  oc- 
casioned an  unfavourable  feeling  towards  Eugene's  go- 
vernment. He  was  aUo  aoenaaa  of  bavins,  in  aome  it 
of  ill-humour  during  the  great  leverBOa  of  Napoloon**  ftr* 
tunes,  uaed  barab  and  ounaiva  exnraaaioaa  to  tbe  Italian 
oificers  around  him,  men  who  had  aeroted  their  lives  to  ha 
and  his  stepfather's  service,  who  had  fmght  the  battles  of 
tho  French  empire,  and  who  were  now  deeply  stiini;  by 
his  unmerited  reproach.  These  things  may  have  cunin- 
butad  to  the  levulaion  of  laeUng  that  man'tftated  ataaU  ai 
MilanMiUld. 
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AHv  lltTing  Italjr  BaftM  Hfwl  chiefly  at  Ifunieh,  at 
Omi  ««tot  «f  hit  fhtMr4ii-lMr,  with  dM  ttlia  of  Prince  of 
LwKAinfllmt.    H«  vtartted  Pkvtt  tfbr  tfrnflctlli  of  hi» 

ruejther,  and  was  very  Rrarinuslr  received  by  Louis  XVIII 
He  also  visited  Vienna  when  dm  Congress  was  siltinp  and 
\va3  trealert  with  marked  attention  by  thoAl.i-'ii  SMVorri-n-. 
and  their  miniisters,  but  e»pdcially  by  the  Emperor  Alexaii- 
dtr.  Bugene  retaitied,  vith  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  the  pos- 
MMtoa  of  UMBO  OMAIM  in  aoithim  nrotinee*  of  the 
RmMn  fetetes.  whieh  bad  fbrarad  pttt  or  tho  kihgdom  of 
Itnlv.  Th''  rp^iored  kine  of  Naples  also  agreed  to  pay  htm 
tivo  niilljuus  of  francs.  These  grants  were  intended  an  a 
compensation  for  tha  loss  of  the  yearly  mr  diir  of  million 
of  francs  assigned  to  him  by  Napoleon  on  the  iiatiuual  do- 
main of  Italy.  (Colletta,  Storia  <M  Reame  di  NapoU,  vol. 
iv.)  BugaiwdiwiMMttnieh  on  tbasmorFbbniBtjr*  1834, 
Bt  the  •!«  or  48  yMM.  Tbo  DmdMM  of  BMgknM,  I>mi 
Pedro's  widow,  and  Prince  AugUstiu  of  Portugal,  late  hus- 
band of  the  Queen  Donna  Maria,  are  his  children.  (Stonu 
d'  Itiiirt  ■ii  Carlo  Bottii :  Stfirui  tle'l'  Amminislntzi'in-  <lel  \ 
Hegno  d  ltalia  iotto  ti  Domimo  dei  Fnxnceti;  Biographic 
det  Coni^mporaim.) 

BBAUJOLAlSt  LB*  a  ^koH  in  namo  tmder  the  old 
rogfflM,  and  ono  of  the  rabdiTiiiona  of  ttao  HmtM  ^(tovince 
of  Lyonnais:  it  is  n:  «*  ir.rluded  in  the  department^:  of 
Rh&no  and  Loire.    It  was  the  most  northerly  of  the  sub- 
dirisions  of  the  Lyonnais,  and  was  hounded  on  the  north 
the  duchy  of  Bourgogne  or  Burffundy ;  on  the  south  by 
IM  districts  of  Lyonnais  (undorstanding  that  name  in  its 
mott  raittietMl  •poUeatiaii)  moA  Focm;  on  the  east  by  the 
river  flnOne,  vhieb  aepcrated  it  fhnn  tiie  principality  of 
I><nnb*'s,  one  of  the  subordinate  territories  of  Bi)ur<,'riirne  ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  river  I>oire,  whicli  separated  it  Irorn 
Forez.    Beaujolais  is  about  thirly-tlve  miles  from  ea.st  to 
west,  and  about  twenty-five  from  north  to  south,  as  mea- 
sured on  the  map  of  France  in  Protinctt,  ptiblisbed  by  the 
8o«l8ty  Ibr  the  Diflusion  of  Useful  Knavladn:  but  a  re- 
iRMMB  10  the  great  survey  of  Frtnw  bf  itaraldt  and 
Cassini,  in  183  shrct^.  '^hi  w-  tl  r-  I  niirdary  on  the  s/iulh  to 
be  so  very  irrefjuln  tlint  i  o  riii  a>iirij:iifnt  would  pive  much 
clue  to  the  siz'  i  t  thL>  listr  i.    i'ho  dimensions  <;enerally 
assigned  by  the  French  geographers  are  ten  leagues  (or 
twenty-eight  miles)  in  length,  and  eight  leagues  (or  twitnty- 
t»o  milM)  in  breadth.  This  ooontrjr  ia  ttaveraod  ll«n  wuth 
tanortli  by  tin  nfige  of  bllli  wtikh  ottondflnn  theC^- 
Tennes  northward  to  the  Cote  d'Or,  and  separate  the  basins 
of  the  Loire  and  the  Rhfine,    Fmm  this  rantre  a  more  level  i 
ci.iuniry  ''Xi.eriii^  'in  une  side  to  tl.c  I.  -[yv         on  tlie  otlier 
to  the  SaAne,  watered  by  kmall  streams  whirh  descend  from 
the  mountains  and  fall  into  the  rivers  above-mentioned. 
Of  tiMse  airaMna  the  ehief  are  the  Aieivue  (wbiolu  When 
iti  tonont  la  swollen*  la  very  rapid  h  md  tne  Ardiirtf.  tHbu- 
taries  of  the  Saflne ;  the  "Rhin  or  Rdiiis.  nnd  theTratn- 
bousan,  which  How  into  the  Loire,  and  the  Trambouze,  an 
affluent  of  ihi  R l  i  . 

Tiw  district  IS  very  fertile,  and  some  of  the  heights  arc 
eavWHllrjtll  fine  wood,  yielding  deals  and  timber  for  the 
Mtrpentor  and  the  shipwright.  TIm  ogrieuitural  prodooe 
eoniiata  c^eont,  «tn«.  and  hemp:  tbtta  la  abundance  of 
pasturage  for  cattle.  Considerable  mininf»  operations  were 
once  earrie<l  on  in  Beaiijoliis :  but  thete  seem  to  ha\  e  li^en 
neglected  for  a  loni;  lime,  at  least  sueh  as  yielded  silver. 
The  stone  quarries  of  Pummiers,  near  VUlefrunche.  whicii 
Ibr  twelve  oenturiea  supplie^l  Lyon  with  immense  blocks  of 
ttone  of  exodleni  4aalit]r»  are  now  almaat»  if  not  quite 
abandonod. 

The  ehief  towns  in  Beatijolais  are  Villefranche  near  the 
.Saoiie  (population,  in  64G0),  which  was  the  capital  of 

the  district  while  it  existed  as  a  subdivision  ,.!  1.^ 
Beaujeu  (m  the  interior,  upon  the  river  Aniitre).  trora 
which  the  terr.t  ry  I  tained  us  name  (population,  in  1832, 
ofoommune,  1696;  of  town,  1690);  B<ulevillo.  at  the  junc- 
ttan  Of  the  Ardi^  with  the  SaOne;  St  Symphorien  de 
Lay.  on  the  road  from  Lyon  to  Roanne  (population  of  com- 
inuno,  in  183-2,4500) ;  Thiiy,  near  the  Trambauzc ;  Pern  ux, 
near  the  Loire;  and  Amplepuis,  on  the  Hhin  (p  yi  il  uinn 
of  commune,  in  1833,  4873.  [$^oe  LoiRB,  Dkpamtukkt 
op;  LToNNAiOf  R1161IB,  DniiAlTiatliT  or;  and  Viua- 
vmARcns.] 

Beaajea  la  aeated  at  tHb  lint  of  •  llHMintain.  and,  aa  al« 

ready  noticed,  on  the  bank  Of  the  rirer  Ardi^re.  Tlie  lords 
of  Bctti^eu  had  a  castle  here ;  but  when  the  lordship  came 
by.iBhariikUieo  to  Iht  ItoUM  nf  ffteai,  tlio  UoUm  of  that 


raee  patronixed  Villefiranche,  and  Beaujeu  gradually  faRinn 
into  deoay  gam  place  to  it»  younflor  rival.  ExpiUj*  in  bS 
DieHmmtin  dt»  OnAwi  Se^  Vwt,  vat,  assign*  to  It  3800 

inhabitants.  Its  diminished  population  in  1832.  ffivtn 
above,  shows  its  fiirther  defsay.  It  had,  up  to  the  first 
K  Ti  h  Revolution,  a  r  iH,  ,^Mute  church,  a  convent,  and  un 
hospital.  The  church  wza  worthy  of  note  for  the  sculptures 
and  paintings  ^1  >•  1.  u  contidnML  BwnjMi  it  in  41"  If  N. 
lat.  and  in  4<>  34'  B.  loon. 

Tho  Ant  Idid  of  Be^en  «m  WiMhaid  or  Chiiehard,  who 
lived  in  the  rtjlgn  of  Robert,  son  of  Hug^ueis  Capet  (x.O. 
996-1031),  and  the  lordship  continued  to  be  held  by  his 
descendants  in  the  male  lit  e  w'A  UCS,  when,  in  failure  of 
a  male  heir,  it  parsed  by  marriage  into  tlie  family  of  the 
Counts  df  Korea,  A  Jrounger  branch  of  which  family  became 
lotds  Of  Bliuijou.  6ov«nU  of  tbeae  nobto  diatingniahad 
theniiM««gi9tb»«otaof  thomidinoagM.  HnmbertlV., 
of  the  flrst  race,  took  an  active  part  in  tho  war  ai,'aini>t  the 
Counts  of  Toulouse,  the  protectors  of  the  persecuted  Albi- 
L'(  IS  .11  made  constable  of  France  by  Louis  IX.  1  St. 
Luui.s),  whom  be  accompanied  to  the  Holy  L.and ;  and  is 
said  to  have  died  in  that  exnedition.  Guichard  VI.,  of  the 
seeend  or  Fom  nco^  awvsd  in  tho  war*  of  Riilip  VI.  (of 
Valoit)*  Kinfr  of  FrtmdOi  afairnt  tho  Flemings,  and  bia  son 
Edward  in  those  of  the  same  Philip,  nnd  nf  .lohn  II.,  Bon 
nnd  successor  of  Philip,  against  Edward  ill.  of  England. 
Edward  of  Beaujeu,  who  was  in  the  battle  of  Crecy,  fell  in 
an  encotintel-,  in  which  he  defeated  the  Enfrlish  at  Ardm 
in  1391.  Another  Edward,  one  of  the  successors  of  this 
locd,  having  thio«n  ont  of  a  trindov  an  officer  wIm  I8rv8d 
Mm  wfdi  a  dintian  totntvera  diarge  of  rape,  was  ulOfltoa 
and  led  prisoner  to  Paris  ;  and  only  nhtainer!  I  berty  by 
purcliasintr.  at  the  price  of  his  lordships  of  Jicjujolais  and 
DomI"  ^,  t.'ie  ]irotection  of  l.ouis  Duke  of  Bourbon,  into 
whose  family  the  territory  of  Beaugolais  consequently  came. 

The  failure  of  the  direet  line  of  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon 
caused  a  dtspoted  •neooMion.  Tlie  elaimanta  were  ChariM 
de  Boorbon.  eonstoMo  of  France,  and  Loniva  of  8dWf, 
mother  of  Francis  T.,  Kinjj  of  France,  '.vho  ^.  flaims  were 
derived  by  purchase  from  a  daughter  of  liiat  Ijord  RdWard 
who  fell  in  the  war  with  the  Kiml -h  Louisa,  unhappily 
for  France,  gained  the  suit ;  the  constable  revolted,  and  iii 
the  8er\ice  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  in  eonjunetion 
with  his  gononlat  dolbated  Fkanoia  at  Pnvia  and  took  hint 
prisoner.  Tbo  house  of  Boartmn  Montfionaier  gained  po8^ 
session  of  the  lordship  of  Beaujolais  in  the  reign  of  Charlfe 
IX.  of  France,  and  from  ibis  house  it  passed  to  the  familjr 
of  Orleans,  which  appears  tohavo  ImM  ttnpto  tht  ptliai 
of  the  French  Re\-olution. 

BBAUUSD.  the  name  of  many  places  in  France.  In 
theZMeltoniMNV  C^mWw^cfe&i  AwiM<Pnria,  1804).tbirlr* 
nine  towns  and  villages  so  eaUod  ain  fivon.  Two  of  tM 
villaijes  are,  however,  beyond  the  boundaries  to  T^liich 
P'runce  was  rediicetl  at  the  downfall  cf  Napoleon  ;  but  as 
three  small  villages,  also  called  Beaulicu,  appear  in  tbi 
Diciionttaire  del  Gaul  t  of  Expilly,  wlueb  are  not  inserted 
in  our  first-quoted  authority,  we  ttiay  consider  the  name  as 
ap]>l jing  to  forty  plaoea,  hirgo  and  ainoiU  It  wai  also  gitott 
to  aovemt  fHigloos  hiHtMa,  wlMther  in  tovnt  or  M  moM 
secluded  sittiattons. 

Bi^uJieu,  in  the  department  of  Corr^re.  is  &  small  town, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  an  antient  Hencdictino  mona^ery 
uf  the  cungregation  of  St.  Maun  fountled  by  Rodolph,  or 
Raoul  de  Turenne,  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  about  the 
middle  of  tho  ninth  nentury.  ana  enriched  bj  Frotairo,  stm 
<»»Borof  Rioo1,«ndotli«r8.  It  it  on  tho  right  banM  of  tM 
Durdogne,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department,  in  44° 
59'  N.  lat,,  and  I" -IB'  K.  long:  population,  iu  18 J.',  >154 
tor  the  town,  ar.-i  J  H  >  fbr  the  whole  commune.  Some 
have  ascribed  tlie  foundation  of  the  monastery  to  Charle- 
magne, but  erroneously.  ( Marti niftre}  Bqrill]r»  DiMm^ 
mare  Umvertei  «k  la  Frannt,  ^c.) 

BMidieu,  in  tho  department  of  Ihdre  ct  Ldre,  may  tie 
considered  almost  as  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Loches  (see 
LocHKS).  from  which  it  is  separtited  by  the  two  channels  of 
the  river  Indre,  whir  h  divides  a  little  above  this  ]>art,  and  re- 
ututiug  itii  walem  just  btilow,  encloses  a  small  island  which 
lies  between  the  two  towns.  Beaulieu,  previoini  to  Ute 
Revolutidn,  oonsisted  of  three  parishes,  which  aoema  to 
indtealo  tiiAt  it  was  once  of  greater  importanee.  There 
were  also  two  religious  foundations— a  Benedictine  abbey 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur.  and  a  house  of  regular 
tuoMmaH  tf  tbo  oidict  of  St.  Anguttin.  The  fbrmer  of 
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di«N  «M  fbaoded  in  the  beRtnainR  of  tha  efeveoth  em- 

tury  by  Fulk  Nerra,  Count  of  A^jou  and  Lold  of  LocbM ; 
the  latter  wua  of  much  Uter  origin,  having  beon  flninded  in 
1643.  The  chief  manufacturea  of  the  town  are  woollen 
cloth  and  leather:  the  tanneries  are  on  the  river  Indre. 
The  population,  in  J  832,  was  1800  for  the  town,  or  2222  for 
Um  whole  eonmune.  The  celebrated  Agnw  Sorel,  mis- 
tMMof  CllMto  Vm  king  of  France,  was  ladv  of  this  town 
of  Beaulieu.   It  U  in  47°  V  N.  lat..  and  I'V  S.  kofi 

At  the  villas  of  Beaulieu,  near  tite  town  of  St  Owmatii 
Lembron,  in  the  siiuthern  partof  thedeiiartmentof  Puy-de- 
Dome,  are  some  alkaline  waters,  the  souroe  of  whieh  u  in- 
tMmitlent.  tilough  the  times  of  tlo«liiK  mi  dt  n—itinn 
iMve  not  bean  aoettnlely  marked. 

BBAYIMAROHAIS*  PISRRB  AUGU8TE  CARON 
DS,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  Jtnaaiy,  I7tt.  His  fhther  wm  a 
watchmaker,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  the  same  profeirion. 
in  which  \i>uii^'  Br'aumarcbais  showfi^  ronsiderable  skill. 
He  was  al!K>  remarkably  fond  of  mu^tc,  &ud  atl&Uiiid  great 
]in>fieiency  in  playing  on  the  harp  and  the  guitar.  Beau- 
marchaia  plaved  before  the  daughters  of  LiMiis  XV.,  who 
being  pleased  with  his  musical  skill  admitted  him  l»  thtir 
concerts,  and  afterwards  to  their  partiM.  H*  nov  inMared 
at  Versailles  in  a  rich  eourt-dresa,  which  oflbnMI  nbuighty 
nobleman,  who  meeting  him  i  ni  il.tv  in  or lu  of  the  galleries, 
asked  him  abruptly  to  look  at  a  valuuble  wiiich  that  he 
wore,  which  was  out  of  order.  Beaumarchais  excused  him- 
Mtf,  by  laying  that  his  band  was  very  unsteady ;  the  other 
innating.  Beaumarehais  took  the  watch  and  dropped  it  on 
the  floor,  simply  observing :  ■  I  told  you  so.'  Notwithstand- 
ing this  event  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the 
Court  wl.i  li  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  biicominf^  con- 
Bscted  Willi  M)me  of  the  Fermiers  G^'ntraux  un  l  ^reat  con- 
tractors. It  was  his  bad  fortune  to  bo  invulw  i  in  several 
law-auits,  some  of  which  made  great  noise  in  the  world,  and 
gained  considerable  notoriety  in  consequence  of  the  nMlBoirs 
«r  pleadings  of  bis  case,  which  BeMunnshiii  vnte  and 
pobliBhed.  These  pleadings,  whieh  shoir  coDsUlenibl*  ■hill 
and  oratorical  power,  are  inserted  in  the  collection  of  his 
works.  But  his  fame  as  a  writer  re«t«  on  bis  plays,  and 
chiefly  on  the  two, '  Ije  Burbicrdc  Seville,'  and  '  Lc  Mari  it:^ 
de  Figaro,'  which  are  too  well  known  all  over  Europe,  both 
as  plays  and  as  operas,  to  require  any  particular  notice 
hsn.  The  character  of  Figain  vas  ahamw  invention, 
and  the  other  prineinel  omtaefeer*.  in  boOi  plays,  are 
dn.vn  u  it!i  Lrn'^t -k  11  The  '  Maria<^e  de  Fiparo'  alone 
produceii  to  B-  iiuiiiin  hais  80,000  francs.  He  wrote  a  third 
play,  'La  Men-  (  i;i(able,'  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
sequel  to  the  other  two,  but  is  inferior  to  them  in  many 
laspeets,  and  objectionable  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  He 
abownte'Bufenie'  and  *Les  Deux  Amis:'  ttiesub^of 
the  int  is  taken  from  «n  adventare  whieb  oeeurrad  to  his 
own  sister,  and  -xWich  lie  relntr*s-  in  his  memoirs.  Goethe  has 
treated  the  sanu;  bubjt<  L  in  hi*  drama  of  '  Clavigo.'  At  the 
beginninp  of  tin;  revolt  of  the  Ent;lish-American  provinces. 
Beaumarehais  entered  into  a  speculation  for  supplying  the 
eolonies  with  arms,  ammunition,  be. ;  he  lost  several  ves- 
aala.  thrae  of  which  were  takm  in  on*  daf  bv  the  S^glish 
araiiera  in  coming  out  of  the  river  of  Boraeaini,  hut  the 
greater  number  arrived  in  America,  and  Beaumarehais  en- 
riched himself  by  his  undertakinfj.  AmoiiK  other  specula- 
tions he  nnpa^ed  to  supply  Paris  witli  wati  r  wiih  iire- 
engines.  When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  Bcau- 
narchai*  showed  himself  favourable  to  the  papular  eause, 
and  antarad  into  tpeoulationa  to  wppljr  oara,  mualLata, 
fte.  But  bis  aetivity  in  tint  critioai  period  axpeaad  hhn 
to  suspicion ;  he  was  accused  and  acquitte<l.  then  accused 
agam,  and  beinK  obli(,'ed  to  run  Hwa\-,  he  escaped  to 
England  and  afterwards  to  Germany.  He  n  lun  t  1  to 
France  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  then  entered  into 
a  new  speculation  m  saH,  bjr  irtiidi  ha  hiat  n  laiga  aun. 
HadiadinMav,  17S9. 

Beaunatahsn  hid  eoniidaraUa  talent  and  other  good 
qualities,  but  he  was  very  vain  and  fond  of  distinction.  He 
undertook  an  e<lition  of  all  the  wurks  of  Voltaire,  of  whom  he 
was  a  great  admirer :  but  llie  edition,  notwithstsndinp  all 
his  pains  and  great  expense,  proved  \'ery  indifferent,  both  as 
to  correctness  and  execution.  His  oorrespondeiice,  which  is 
at  the  end  of  bis  woriu.  contains  aome  weU>writtan  letters, 
among  others  one  to  Cilinen  Baudtn,  of  th*  Franeh  Legis- 
lative Council,  in  which  he  inveighs  against  the  intmiitous 
sYstem  adopted  by  the  Oiractoiy  of  transporting  to  Guiana 
thoat  vbo  «a«n  ahnoiiana  to  thaaa,  aflar  tha  aflUr  «f  tha 


18  Fructidor,  17t7.  ((Buvrtt  ecmipleif*  de  Beauraarehaii^ 
1  v«l.8vo.  Paris.  1809 ;  Dietiomtmre  Vmvertel  Hittoriqmg,) 

BBAUMARIS.  a  parish  and  borough,  and  the  county- 
town  of  the  county  of  Anglesey,  North  Wales,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Dindaethwy,  It  is  situate<i  on  the  picturesque  bay 
of  Beaumaris,  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Menai  atmit. 
at  the  distance  of  4i  miles  from  the  Menai  bridge,  3^  mika 
from  Bangor,  and  2U  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  an* 
nane  of  tha  site  was  Bonovar,  which  was  changed  by 
wnid  I.,  who  nny  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  town, 
to  Beaumaris,  which,  aociording  to  aome  authoritie«,  is  a 
French  compound  (bmu  and  marait,  a  fine  or  beautiful 
marsh),  descriptive  of  the  situation  of  the  place ;  but  othefs 
very  imi»obably  derive  it  lioia  Bi-maarit,  in  attMian  to  ita 
situation  atapnoavhaiiatwaiidas  or  seas  meet  Thofatmat 
explanation  Mama  tnagMahaatwith  the  existing  name.  The 
owtle  of  Beaumaria  ia  eonsiderad  to  have  been  the  parent  of 
the  tou  it.  After  Edward  I.  had  secured  his  conquests  in 
Caernsirvonshire.by  the  erection  of  the  castles  of  Caemarvoa 
I  and  Conway,  he  built  Beaumaris  castle  in  1295;  a  low  marshy 
spot  was  selected  for  tha  site,  for  the  purpose  of  baTing  a 
large  fosse  anwad  tha  eaada  flUad  with  water  from  the  aoa. 
A  aanal  also  was  ent  to  enaMe  amaU  vessels  to  discharge 
theiv  lading  under  the  walls,  for  the  use  of  the  garriaoii. 
Each  of  Eawanl's  tljri:f  oust'.es  iliffers  in  r.MTn,  The  pro- 
sent,  from  the  iowtiess  ot  lU  bile  aii<i  diiupiilated  state  of  the 
walls,  presents  a  far  less  imposing  appearance  than  the 
others.  It  consists  of  an  outer  ballium  or  envelope,  flanked 
with  tan  circular  baition  towers,  of  which  those  at  the 
an  tba  largast,  and  havinc  an  tha  aooth  aide  an 
advwiead  wwfc,  called  the  Chinner's  Walk.  About  the 
centre  of  this  fortified  en  1  nsurt  strtii  Is  the  principal  body  of 
the  castle.  Its  height  far  exceeds  that  of  the  envelope,  and 
at  a  distance  appears  to  rise  majestically  from  it.  as  from 
a  base.  It  is  nearly  quadranguULT.  with  a  grand  round 
tower  at  ^h  angle,  and  anothar  in  Aa  aantM  nfeach  faaft, 
Tha  intarioc  aaniiiti  of  an  am  190  ftat  aqinaie.  with  obtuse 
eoniera.  Tha  oanire  of  the  north-west  side  contains  a  great 
hall,  70  feet  long  and  23i  broad.  sHth  a  proportionate 
height:  it  has  five  large  pointed  winJ  iw-..  winch  form  a 
hand&orac  front  to  the  inner  quadrangle.  On  tlie  eastern 
side  of  the  area  there  are  remains  of  a  chapel,  the  sides  </t 
which  are  ornamented  with  receding  pointed  arches.  The 
elegantly-gminad  loof  ia  annpoitad  by  springing  froto 
pilasters,  betwean  oaeh  ofwloeh  is  a  long  narrow  window. 
Tliore  was  a  communication  between  the  several  parts  o( 
the  inner  court  by  means  of  a  narrow  surrounding  gallery, 
a  considerable  portiun  uf  which  is  still  entire.  Within  re- 
cesses formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  in  the  sides  ol 
this  gallery,  are  several  square  aperturea*  apparently  once 
fhmiMied  with  tr^  dooia,  which  ananad  into  rooms  beneath : 
but  as  there  are  no  veatiges  of  dnoending  steps,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  their  u  ;e  It  is  conjectured  that  these 
rooms,  08  well  as  liw  two  circular  eastern  tower*,  were 
employed  ibr  the  confinement  of  prisoners.  The  princq^ 
entrance  to  the  castle  faces  tlie  sea.  and  is  formed  by  two 
circular  bastion  towers,  between  wUeh  a  pointed  areows^ 
was  fortified  with  four  portcuUisaa.  Tha  ruin*  of  this  eastk 
are  plentifiilly  bespread  with  gilKilowars.  which  grow  no- 
where else  in  tht^  tslanf!  nf  Antrlc^ey. 

The  governor  af  the  castle  WiU  generally  aUo  capt-ain  of 
tin  town,  and  usually  had  twenty-four  men  under  him. 
There  is  notliing  remarkable  m  the  early  history  of  the 
castle,  except  the  frequent  quarrels  between  the  gamaon 
and  tha  inbabitanto  of  the  vidnity,  wImm  con^aiua  att>> 
toately  oeeasionod  its  removal  in  the  retgn  of  Henry  Yll 
In  the  year  1642  the  castle  was  garrisoned  for  Charlf>  1.. 
fur  whom  it  was  held  by  Colonel  Bulkeley,  the  sou  of  Lord 
Bulketey  the  constable,  u  ii  1  IC48,  when  it  capitulated  on 
honourable  torms  to  General  Mytton.  The  estimated  an- 
nual expense  of  tha  garriaott  in  1653  amoonlad  to  1703/. 

Tba  easths  ia  alill  tha  pnpaftoar  tbaaHWii.  Ahaad> 
soflto  t0nni»«oart|  flvaa-eouil.  and  liowluig«gi«aa  hnaa  haoi 
f  mned  within  iti  walls  for  the  amniiimiiiit  nf  rwMMHi  al 

Beaumaris. 

When  Edward  I.  '^uilt  the  town,  1  1-  sun  iundc<l  it  with 
walla,  made  it  a  corp<:initiun.  and  ga\  e  it  great  privileges, 
and  aoma  valuable  lands.  Among  the  privileges  Uie  foUov- 
ing  are  montioned :— That  tba  inliabitanto  should  hnaa  a 
'  free  prison*  in  the  eastia ;  diat  iw  Jaws  should  dwell  in 
the  town  :  that  if  any  of  the  burgesses  died,  tc^tr.tr  or  io- 
testate,  their  goo<U  should  not  be  forfeited  tu  the  king,  but 
ahottUbeaqiofad  hf  thairhaiis.  Tha  tonndid  Mthov- 
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over,  ««nd  any  member  to  parliament  until  the  reign  of 
Kdward  VI.  the  Reform  Bill,  the  tuwns  oT  Llan^fni, 
Amlwch,  and  Holyhead,  with  Beaun)ari:(,  now  send  u  mom- 
Imt.  The  bill  made  no  alteration  in  tiio  boundary  of  the 
terough,  which  embraced  a  district  of  about  ten  miles  in 
eweuit,  and  was  therefore  oonsideted  aniBaently  extensive. 

Beaumaris  aeems  to  have  flouriahad  under  the  royal  fa- 
vour, and  to  have  atta  i  ti  >  1  s  me  commercial  importance ;  for 
Sir  John  Wynne,  in  characterising  the  inhabitant»  of  the 
three  castellated  towns  of  the  Menai,  upwards  of  two  c«ntu- 
ne«  ago^  »Mka  of  '  the  lawyers  of  Caernarvon,  the  mer' 
dkMiiof  BeMmatia.  and  the  gentlemen  of  Conway.'  An 
iafMWMa  to  llia  same  efieot  has  been  made  from  the  local 
tohoaa  wtueh  were,  at  a  somewhat  later  time,  in  use  amon^ 
the  opulent  tradesmen  as  a  substitute  for  copper  coin ;  a 
praetioe  at  that  time  common  in  places  of  considerable 
tratGc.  '  At  present,'  says  the  Boundary  Report,  '  it  has 
not  any  tiado  or  manufactures,  but  it  denves  a  coniiiderablc 
fvoii  flon  being  the  resort  ctf  visiters  for  aea-bttthmg, 
nafiy  of  whom  come  from  Liverpool.'  The  bay  before  tba 
town  affords  good  anchorage  for  ships,  having  seven  fkthoms 
wtitor  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Vessels  often  find  security  there 
ia  liani  ^&\ei,  and  occasionally  undergo  repairs  upon  the 
beach.  A  few  sloops  belong  to  Beaumaris,  iHIt  thflf  are 
chiefly  emf^ogred  in  carrying  for  other  ports. 

The  tMm  «f  Beaumans  consists  of  several  streets,  of 
whioli  ooe,  torminated  by  the  castle,  is  well  built,  and  the 
ho—ai  are  in  general  neat  The  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
Bfaaad  Virgin,  had  fV  rmerly  one  aisle  distinguished  a<9  the 
chapel  of  St  Mary,  aod  the  other  as  that  of  St  Nicholau  : 
it  is  now  known  exclusively  by  the  former  name.  It  is  a 
spacious  and  rather  elegant  structure,  consisting  of  a  chanoei, 
naive,  and  two  aisles,  with  a  square  embattled  tower.  It 
WM  fumerly  a  chapelij  in  tlie  pamli  of  Uapdoyfan,  hut  is 
now  ft  distinct  parish  church.  The  town-hall  u  a  eooimo-  I 
dious  modem  structure;  the  basement  ston'  contains  a 
prison.  Above,  besides  the  apartments  for  the  transaction 
of  municipal  busino^s,  is  a  handsome  apartment,  which 
forms  the  finest  ball-room  in  the  principality.  There  is 
also  a  county<1iaII,  a  county  priioii»  and  a  custom-house, 
wlaioli  ia  tbo  oomptroUing-offleo  not  «nbr  to  tbo  difibrent 
porta  of  the  iatand,  but  to  those  on  tiio  Caentamm  tide  of 
the  Mi  iiiii  Near  the  town  is  a  ferry,  which  belonged  to 
the  crown  until  the  reif^  of  Elisabeth,  who  granted  it  to 
the  corporation.  The  other  five  ferries  of  the  Menai  had 
nrevioosly  been  trausferred  to  private  hands  by  Henry  VIU. 
TbtlaatLoidBalkeley,  who  did  much  for  tbtlHVlovement 
of  Bmmarii,  made  a  floe  nad  at  Ua  solo  mBgnm,  bata 
Che  town,  along  die  banka  of  the  Menai,  to  tlio  Menai 
bridge,  a  distance  of  4f  milr 

In  the  year  1603  a  free  st^huol  was  founded  and  liberally 
endowed  at  Beaumaris  by  David  Hughes,  Esq.,  a  native  of 
the  town.  Among  the  other  establishments  for  education 
ia  an  aactanaivn  amoc),  tha  papOa  frfwtaiehpayona  penny 
ft-mok.'  llMnan  almdMNiaaafiirlBDpoorpaisoBi,  aixof 
wtioraaioiBdriitadlbr  dwiT  froviiNnto  Oeimndarof  tho 
frr<^  M  hool ;  Ow  otW  four  WW*  addod  by  tbo  laat  Lmd 

Kulkuluy. 

The  town,  as  re-ineorporated  in  the  fourth  year  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,  is  (|ovemed  by  a  mayor,  two  bailifi,  chosen  an- 
nually, and  chief  burgesses,  forniBf  aMoMAwr  a  governing 
body  limitod  to  tiroDt|-fiNir  pmona.  ThoM  twanty-fimr 
eafual  bufgoaaea  wove  w  only  eleelwa  of  tbo  partiainentary 
rppresentative  previously  to  ti  c  Reform  Bill.  The  market- 
days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  fairs  an  on  Fe- 
bruary 13.  Holy  Thursday,  September  19,  and  Det  ember  )  9, 
for  cattle.  The  population  of  the  borough,  in  la31.  amounted 
to  2675.  of  whom  1444  were  females,  according  to  the  Popu- 
lation AbatTMt ;  bat  the  laeenl  loport  on  Mnnieipol  Corpo- 
latiOBB  oetinatea  the  population  at  only  t497. 

(Pennant's  Tour  in  iValen  ;  Grose's  AtUtquitiet  of  Eng- 
land and  fValfx,  vol.  iv. :  beauttet  <^ England  and  Walet, 
Vol  xvu.  H-'un^iary  HeporUt  poitviL;  Afionl  on  Mmi' 
dpal  Carporaiiom.  6tc.) 

BBAuMONT.  the  namooffabofodxty  towns  and  villaires 
m  France,  as  we  And  by  a  oompariion  of  tbo  XXetiofMotVe 
dSw  Omtl^t.  <^.,  of  Expilly  (Paris.  1763), with  the  Dtelion- 
naim  Unip^rtel  de  la  France  (Paris,  1R04),  of  which  only 
the  following  are  of  sufficient  importaucu  to  require  notice. 

BeaunvnU  (ifi-LAjmagne  (ao  called,  as  boini;  in  Ivonio^ne, 
a  distnct  of  the  anuent  Armagune),  a  town  wi  the  depart- 
inent  of  Tarn  et  Garonne,  on  the  road  l>etwfcn  Montauban 
and  Aueb.  It  ia  on  tbo  left  bank  of  Uw  Uttle  hver  OioMno, 


an  affluent  of  the  Garonne.  Coarse  woollen  doths,  hats,  and 
leather,  are  the  chief  manulactures  of  this  liulo  town,  which, 
in  1832,  had  a  population  of  :\\lf,  fur  the  town,  and  41.J0 
for  the  whole  commune.   It  is  in  43'  53'  N.  lat,  and  1^  O' 

E.  long. 

Beantaumt  wr  Omi  in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Oise, 
is  about  19  milea  north  of  Pahs,  on  the  road  to  Bcauvais, 
Abbeville,  Boulogne,  and  Calais.  It  is  on  the  left  or  south 
bank  of  the  river  Oise,  over  which  there  is  a  very  handsome 
bridge;  and  on  the  summit  of  tbchill,  on  the  slope  of  which 
the  town  is  built  there  are  the  remains  of  an  antiimt  coatlo. 
Some  braid  (pastementerie)  ia  made  here,  and  aoma  tndo 
is  caniad  on  in  oom,  flour,  umI  glaia.  Tbo  purithtMn  in 
1 832  was  isn. 

K.  ;n!mont  had  a  collegiate  church  up  to  the  period  of  the 
llevoiution.  This  town  was  pillaped  by  tlie  Burgundians  in 
the  year  1416,  while  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  u 
then  belonged,  was  a  captive  in  England,  it  is  in  49"  8'  N. 
lat..  and  2''  16'  E.  long. 

BMumimt-lg'Begtr,  in  the  deMttnent  of  the  Euce.  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  ibo  river  Rille.  which  falls 
into  the  Seine  near  its  mouth.  Tlie  town  was  built  at  least 
aujrmented,  by  Ilo<^or,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  territory  in 
which  it  IS  .situated.  Louis  IX.  (otherwise  St.  Louis)  King 
of  France,  obtained  it  of  its  former  lords,  and  united  it  to  ibib 
domains  of  the  crown ;  but  a  century  afterwards  it  was 
alienated  by  Jidin  U.  to  Louia,  brother  of  Charles  of  E  vreux. 
King  of  Navarre.  It  retorned,  however,  into  the  possession 
of  the  French  kinps,  havinf^  been  ceded  by  Charles  III., 
King  of  Navarre,  who  had  inherited  it,  to  Charles  VI.  of 
France. 

There  is  a  large  village  called  Vieille,  on  the  oppoaila 
bank  of  Aa  river,  which  may  be  eonaidoiad  aa  a  attbnib  of 
the  town,  iritb  wbicb  it  ia  connaeted  bv  a  stone  bridge. 
Beaumont  bad,  before  the  revohition,  a  Benedictine  priory, 
dependent  upon  the  abbey  of  Bee.  as  well  as  a  parish  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  Formerly  the  townsmen  manu- 
;  I  lur^'d  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  and  nails,  and  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  linen  was  bleached  in  the  village  of 
Vieille.  (Le  Grand  Dietionnairt  de  Martini£re,  1730.)  At 
present  thora  ia  a  laine  vooll«n«loth  nanuftictorv  employ- 
ing 400  workmen ;  ano  a  glasa-work,  which  employs  loo. 
This  last  manufacture;  jinnvially  iiiit.nuO  bottles,  which  are 
chiefly  dcstine<l  to  Hr,  i.i^tiu.  PupuialioU,  as  given  in  the 
Dicttonnurc  i  Ji>r,  rsrl'dt-  /a  #V«MO  (P«ri%  HM),  I5<5. 
We  have  no  later  aulhority. 

There  was  formerly  a  strong  castle  here,  hailt  upon  a 
pneipitoua  nek.  Watt  of  Uw  town  ia  a  oonaidarable  wood, 
abovo  seven  mflea  long,  fVom  N.N.W.  to  S.8.E.  and  two 
and  a  half  mil'";  -A  ide,  which  takes  from  it  the  name  of 
the  Fore^it  of  H r  iuniont.  (Dictiannaire  Univertei  de  la 
Franc f,  Paris.  I  ^  J  i  )  Be«ttnoutp|e>Bager  ia  in  4f  4'  N. 
lat.  and  0"46'  £.  long. 

Beaumont-tur-Sarthe,  otherwise  Beaumont-ie-VtcomiK, 
ia  a  town  in  tbe  former  wonnoa  of  Maine^  and  the  present 
department  of  Sartbe.  It  lies  on  die  rigbt  (which,  from  the 
sinuous  course  of  the  river,  is  here  the  north)  bank  of  ^ 
Sarthe ;  and  on  the  road  from  Aleooon  to  Toura;  IS  mUea 
S.  of  Alen9on.  and  1-17  mihw  W.8.W.  ofFiiiB;  48*  19'  N. 
lot.,  and  0<=>  6'  E.  long. 

This  town  takes  its  distinctive  a^uuct  of  Le-Viamtt^ 
beoaiMO  built  by  tbe  fonnor  visoounu  of  Hana.  It  waa 
oonaidered  a  plaoo  of  nmsiderable  strength  ;  and  waa  ao- 
vcral  times  taken  and  i  takoii  in  the  wars  which  William 
the  Conqueror,  as  Dul.u  ji  Nornmndy,  carried  on  with  the 
counts  of  Maine.  H  nr,  T'l  .  of  France,  during  the  life- 
time of  bis  father,  and  alter  the  deaih  of  his  elaer  brother, 
took  from  this  town  tbe  tide  of  Due  de  Beaumont 

There  are  not  any  lemaina  of  the  foctificationa  now.  The 
manuJbetinet  of  the  town  eonaift  of  linen  dodi  and  serge. 
The  population,  in  1S32.  wns  1918 ibr  tbolovn,  and  2361 
for  the  whole  comniune. 

BEAUMONT,  a  commune  of  Hainault,  hounded  on 
the  north  by  that  of  Tbirimont;  on  the  north-cast  by  Strei; 
on  the  east  by  Brabanfon  and  Clermont  (the  latter  in  the 
province  of  liamur);  on  tbe  south-east  by  Sotre  Saint 
Gery ;  and  on  tbe  weat  by  tbe  oonunnne  of  Leval  Chaude- 
ville. 

The  district  is  watered  by  the  little  river  Beaumont,  k  nuwu 
also  i;  L'r  I  liL  li  ime  of  Hantes,  which  falls  into  the  Suuibre. 
lu  its  courne  thruui^li  Btiaumunt  it  gives  motion  to  several 
mills,  iron  works,  and  establishments  for  sawing  marble. 

Tbe  town  of  Beanmont,  wbiob  ia  aituaiad  on  tbe  high 
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pretty  liigh  hill,  ftt  the  foot  of  which  muses  »f  rOcli  Sire 
neaped  together.  This  town  is  remarkable  fot'  the  bcautr 
of  ils  site,  which  cummandii  extensire  views  orer  6.  divnrsi- 
fied  oountry.  A  cattle  market  is  held  here  on  the  17th  of 
every  inoBtb,  ind  fbtit  fairs  duritig  the  jrear.  et  Eister, 
June.  September,  ind  November ;  theitt  atei  beiidei.  two 
maritets  weekly. 

Beaumont,  formerly  called  BrUomnntium,  was,  in  the 
1 1th  century,  the  capital  of  a  considerable  lordship.  The 
town  waa  strongly  fortified  in  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century. 
It  suffered  much  in  the  wars  with  France,  and  its  castle 
trea  bdmt  by  the  French  general.  Count  de  Grand  Pr^,  iti 
1660.  The  Spaniards  ceded  the  place  to  the  Fretich  fn 
1684 ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  ytlveht.  it  came  into  possession 
of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  English  havitifj  t:iken  the 
town  in  1B91,  blew  up  the  fortificatiotiii,  uf  which  nothing 
now  remains  but  some  towers  and  subtcrraneMU  iMMges, 
which  show  the  former  strength  of  the  place. 

Tt>  the  tkrttb,  west  end  south  of  the  town,  is  a  gtoup  of 
steep  hills,  the  sidtfs  of  which  would  be  iniooeisible  but  by 
means  of  tictag  roads.  Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the 
cotniininc  is  tirokfii  liy  limestone  and  schistose  rocks.  T!>o 
land  fit  for  cultivation  is  of  vartous  qualities  ;  the  most  pro- 
ductive consists  of  a  mellow  clay  on  a  substratum  of  ralca- 
reoue  rock  %  in  other  places  the'  soil  is  composed  of  decom- 
posed aehistUs  on  a  substratttoi  ofdw  aMne  in  an  undecom- 
posed  stiite.  The  productions  are  wheat,  rye,  meslin,  barley, 
oats,  vetches,  beans,  potatoes,  and  various  garden  vegetables. 
Soils  of  the  best  quality  are  cropped  without  intermission 
during  three,  four,  or  five  years,  but  other  lands  lie  fallow 
•irery  third  year. 

A  limestone  quarry,  in  which  building  stone  is  worked, 
^vee  eauployment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants ;  others  are 
etaployed  in  sawing  blooka  of  marble  brought  from  Bar- 
^  banian  and  Cerfontalne,  ih  Namuh  Serges,  and  other 
woollen^  (if  roars*.'  texture,  are  woven;  and  l)lon<l  laoe  aUo 
is  manufactured  in  Beaumont  The  population  in  1831  was 
186S.  (Meisser's  Dictionnain  Ofelfr^pM^  dt  ia  Fhh 
i>inced0  ffmnault,  183  i.) 

BBAUMONT.  FRANCIS,  the  dtemeliet.  Mid  tbn  of 
Francis,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Ceuft  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  of  Anne,  daughter  of  Geot-ge  MettepolHt,  of  Holme- 
Pierrcpoint,  in  the  rounty  of  Nottins;liarn,  was  borii  at  the 
family  seat  at  Grace  Diuu,  in  Leicestershire,  1580.  The 
Beaumonts  were  not  only  an  untieiit  stock,  probably  of 
J^orman  origin,  to  judge  from  their  name,  but  claimed  to  be 
dcMendedof  the  kings  dflVuiee,  A  daim  which  antiquaries 
have  disputed.  By  an  easy  prooeis«  a  like  elain  ««•  tttede 
to  tionnexiOh  with  the  blooa  royal  of  BngtUtd.  N eilhet  of 
the  pretcnrP'S,  perhaps,  had  luntrr  fiundation  tl'.nn  iti  the 
lilies  and  lion  rarii|)art  which  tlu-y  hon:  in  their  coat  ut"  arms  : 
but  whether  jusi  or  not,  the  ;>lory  of  the  family  consists  in 
its  literature ;  and  the  point,  except  as  a  matter  of  antic^ue 
ertOnrbi^i  mtttld  not  be  worth  mention,  but  thitt  every tbmg 
becomes  interesting  in  connexion  with  a  great  riftitUk  W« 
should  lortk  with  curiosity  upon  the  hmily  sea)  ttTBesainonf, 
if  \te  had  it  in  our  hands,  just  as  we  do  upon  the  sprate  in 
the  arms  of  Shahp^are.  Our  author's  shield  is  the  same 
as  that  which  is  borne  by  the  temily  sl  ptMeht.  aild  tOBJ  be 
aeen  in  any  Baronetagt. 

At  ten  yeafs  of  a^  ^eo^  InM  eeiUn  to  the  tiniver- 
■ity  in  those  days)  Beaumont  WM  •dnillid  a  gentleman* 
commoner  at  Bmadgate's  Hall,  new  Pettibroke College,  Ox- 
ford. He  afterwards  became  a  student  in  the  Temple;  mnr- 
rieil  Ursula,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Henry  Isley,  of  Sun- 
dridtie,  in  Kent,  by  wliom  he  had  two  dau^jhters  :  died 
before  he  was  thirty,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1615;  and 
was  buried  at  the  entrauce  at  St.  Benedict's  Chapel,  in 
Westminster  Abhef,  without  aiiy  iiiacriptioO.  One  of  the 
daughtei^  of  Beadttotlt,  Franeta,  tMs  Hvlng  at  e  great  age 
in  the  year  1700,  at  which  time  she  enjoyed  an  annuity 
of  .£lo6  from  the  Duke  of  Ormnnd,  in  wliose  family  slie 
hail  resided  (say  the  liio^^raphers)  as  a  "  domestic :  "  by 
which  is  meant,  perhaps,  a  companion :  though,  from  the 
greater  dispersion  uf  the  yoanger  brahdiea  of  fkdlilies  in 
those  days,  and  their  inabiUtjr  to  pin  tbemaalm  on  pttblle 
offices  and  pensions,  we  hear  of  them  oftener  in  trades,  and 
other  humble  situations,  than  we  do  nnw.  This  ludy  ismiid 
to  have  had  in  her  possession  several  poems  uf  tier  father  s 
writing,  wkieih  leaf  dlUHig  •  Wfgfi  she  made  ftom 
Ireland. 

ThotMoT  <lw  BeMUBOBtt,  lIlMttit  ef  IM  IhMMn, 


whibh  is  aa  inteiestingeohieidence,  appears  have  aboand- 
ed  in  the  love  of  poetry.  The  biographers  have  noticed 
that  there  were  four  Francis  Beaumont*  all  living  in  1615. 
and  that  at  least  tbrOe  of  them  were  poets— Francis  tlit 
dramatiat;  Francis,  hit  eo«^  nittlt  ot  tbe  Cbartet 
House  I  and  Francis  a  *^Mlk|i*  ttk  MHmk  presnmii 
as  Francis,  one  of  the  sons  of  his  elder  brother  Sir  Jt^a, 
probably  too  youtig  to  be  a  Jesuit  at  that  time,  but  who 
became  one  after  his  father's  death.  This  Sir  John  Beau- 
mont, author  of  Boncnrth  Fieid,  Was  a  poet  of  real  merit, 
as  the  reader  may  see  by  the  collection  of  his  verses  m 
Cbalmera'a  Engluh  Pottt.  Uia  son  and  eaeeeaeor,  another 
John,  inberited  his  poetical  tendency.  Dr.  loeeph  Beea- 
monti  master  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Charleses^  and  was  of  a  branch  of  the  fkmily. 
though  f-m  of  a  woolstapler  in  Suffolk,  is  also  known  to 
poetieai  antiquaries  as  one  of  the  writers  fVom  whom  Pope 
thought  a  man  might  '  steal  wiselv.'  He  is  furthermore 
commended  for  his  Latin  tttylDt  aoa  iir  hie  taste  in  paiat* 
ing.  Some  pictares  of  hia,  wa  Mtova,  aM  Mill  extant  in 
Peterhouse  Chapel.  The  grandmother  of  the  witty  Vllliets, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  a  Beaumont,  of  the  same  antient 
stock;  the  late  Sir  John  Beaumont,  the  representative  of 
the  race,  and  the  friend  of  poets  and  artists,  wa-s  hiin^rlf  an 
artist ;  and  as  if  all  the  blood  connected  with  our  dramatist 
was  destined  tO  be  sprightly.  tiM  ISunoUs  l^y  Wortley 
Montague  Wit  t  FtertapMM^  ef  Ad  bmm  tafea  aa  Aaaa 
Pierrepoint,  Beaumont's  mother. 

As  Beaitmonfs  life  was  so  short,  and  his  writings  appa- 
rently so  numerous,  it  is  naturally  8uppose<l  that  lie  paid 
little  attention  to  the  law ;  a  conclusion  which  might  be 
drawn  fh>m  his  poetical  genius.  He  probably  gave  himself 
up  to  tbe  Uteratuia  and  amtuemanla  of  the  town.  He 
reenMsi  in  h  aeWwaM  apMei  Mk  bilteaey  widi  Baa 
Jonson,  and  the  other  men  of  genius  who  asaomblad  at  Aa 
Mermaid  TaVem ;  where,  he  says,  they  used  to  laam  aa  air 
behind  them,  sufficient  to  make  the  two  nettaoafakin  Vil^. 

•  Melhlnkl  th»  lilllr  <rit  I  Imfl  U  tnut, 
Sinci^  1        Tou  :  f-ir  wit  i.  likr  a  rrtt 
Hrhi  itp  at  ictmii,  w)ii«ii  uiiru  ilu  lbs  l>etl 
Willi  XUt  twit  piinntrn.    What  tliingtAMewisiMl 
tiMe  at  th»  M»nii«iil )  brard  •tml)  ihll  lM«e  laHl 
(to  Dimhlr.  and  to  foil  ol  •aMlIu  Same, 
As  If  vliat  vv^ry  out-  firum  uhruce  ihry  CAin« 
tliid  nicaDi  to  put  bit  whule  wit  in  «  ]*»t. 
A  B<l  hail  RHl««d  to  lit*  a  IM  <te  ISM 
(>r  hU  dull  lib :  tbM  wiMr*  Umn  kad  tHa  dmn 
\vii  aljla  .  uuui>h  lo  jasiiiy  the  ttnrn 
For  ttirpc  dart  palt.— «h  that  iiii(ht  aSJllklla 
ifvt  ib«  «liab  «it|r  19  l«lk  fouUaliljr. 

?e  ItfA  aa  attlieBMil  as  aMdk  sisas 

Iras  aUa  MhAa  ite  tea  sMt  aMMM 

Btght  wfttf  i— ikooi^  bat  aMWripnrfik  BNia  wisa.* 

At  this  greatest  of  nil  literary  clubs,  he  would  meet  with 
Shakspeare  :  and  peihajis  it  was  here  he  bt«came  ar- 
quaiiUe'l  with  the  illustrious  friond  with  whom  he  vts, 
destined  to  become  all  but  idi  ntified.  The  date  of  their 
first  play  is  1607«  when  our  author  was  one  and-twenty. 
Fleteher  waa  tra  yean  aUsr.  Aoooidiog  ta  Aubrey,  tlis 
HeawdU  of  those  days,  theireenoeilon  was,  te  every  respect, 
sin;(ularlv  close.  He  snys  they  not  only  lived  in  the  sanM 
iiouse,  whicli  was  near  the  theatre,  on  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  river,  but  had  tlieir  clothes,  cloak,  &c.,  between  tlieni, 
with  other  things  m  common,  for  which  the  cunous  readec 
mustixinsult  the  original,  which  gave  rise  to  a  ludicrous  ia* 
ftanoe  of  j^ooa  fraud  on  the  tiart  of  Mr.  Chalmeta.  whoa* 
idth  the  atteration  of  a  ainifle,  but  intpartaat  letter,  hatmaa* 
ferted  the  arrount  to  his  General Lhcti'mary.  and  his  ediliea 
uf  the  linslhh  Pitela.  Aubrey  was  credulous,  and  perhaps 
only  re|ieHied  s<!andal  which  others  lauLjhed  nt  ;  and  a*  tu 
the  clothes  and  cloak,  the  two  friends  might  have  beea 
seen  to  use  them  accidentally,  upon  some  one  or  tvaoe» 
sions.  which  would  have  baeti  qaila  aaougb  Jbr  rumour  is 
ranifert  into  li  ptaeKca.  Ndt  bat  that  a  eommanity  of  pro- 
perty in  «uch  a  respect,  between  two  such  men.  woubl  !■* 
very  ptjssible,  and  an  evidence  of  aflMtion.  The  friendship^ 
of  that  age  were  of  a  more  romantic  cast  tlian  at  present. 
Its  poetry  fell  with  more  vigour  into  the  proso  of  commoo 
life,  and  tinctured  the  whole  stream. 

A  natural  curiosiqr  baa  axiitod,  te  know  wbal  wara  tbe  dis- 
tinguishing chataeteristlee  of  the  poniont  fhrniahed  to  tbsir 
conittion  writings  by  these  illustrious  friends.  It  has  trene- 
rally  lieen  believwl  tliat  Fletcher  contributed  the  vivacitv. 
and  Beaumont  the  judgment.  Wf  can  discover  no  (oun-i* 
tion  for  this  opiQtoni  except  tbe  report;  and  suspect  liiai 
An*  BtvttVM  aby.  *lmm  hmnt  mfU  Aubtof,  'Dt 
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John  Earlu  (since  Bishop  of  Snruiu)  say,  who  knew  them, 
that  his  (Btiuunioiu  !>)  iiiamu  busiiiesi>  was  to  correct  the 
•verflowingg  of  Mr.  Fletcherii  wilt."  Yet  Earle,  in  his 
ver»fl«  upon  Beaumont,  expreuily  attributes  to  him  whole 

^ys,  in  which  bis  gtnillsUf^uilPMSKUbcrant  as  Floicher's. 
sir  editors  in  general  aivdividitd  h  to  the  property  :  tradi- 
tioti  sfetns  to  have  (bstribiitoil  it  between  them  iil  raii'iuin  ; 
asd  Mr.  Seward,  in  an  elaliumte  atu>ii)]>t  to  discnmuiute  it, 
bewilders  himself  in  refinements  which  end  in  Kivui^  thciii 
web  other's  qjMUtiMintercbangeably,  and  protesting  against 
bis  own  i^Wtlftin  If  the  roiacellaueous  pocnts  attri- 
buted to  Beaumont  be  bis,  espeoially  the  Hermaphrodite, 
(which  Cleaveland  claimed  as  a  joint  eoropoftttion  of  hiinself 
and  Randolph),  there  would  be  rea<>un  tu  tiuspcct  that  hi» 
^nius  was  n<iturally  more  exuberaut  than  Fletcher's  :  and 
judging  from  the  works  whi<-h  tbey  are  known  to  have  pro- 
duf«d  iqninUriy,  aucb  as  tb«  Fmtfy/tU  ShepheniMt,  the 
MiaigMV.  mi  Urn  BpMte  jnit  quoted,  it  appeani  tow  thet 
there  is  notbinir  to  »bov  for  concluding  that  each  mig)|t  not 
have  written  either;  except,  indeed,  that  in  the  only  undra- 
njatic  copy  of  verses  extant  in  F-ott  her  s  namu  (  f  '/ww  (/« 
HontMt  Mau^s  Fortune),  h»  is  the  graver  of  the  two. 
The  MatqHt  is  sbprter  tbMi  tfw  Pintor^l;  btit  contains 
•fidMOM  of  pltfUKriir  tht  MRU  VOR)  iRd  BiMiMll  tan- 
«Midi«.  welt  M  «e  mil  ppavk  of  prMently*  irnan  iw  riia- 

ractcrize  their  com  mi  in  genius.  Perhaps  Beaumont,  upon 
the  whole.  wa»  the  le»!>  lively  of  the  two  in  company;  and 
hence  a  fallacious  conclusion  mif^bt  have  been  drawn,  that  i 
he  was  the  more  critically  judicious.  The  veries  we  have 
quoted  do  not  look  like  it ;  »nd  8)itrlay  \m  teft » tevtimony 
wbicl)  argues  for  w  equal  #nawii  of  irrDparty,  nvfii  iq  talk. 
'  Geqtleraen  that  nmembaMd  thetQ,'  he  savs,  *  declare, 
that  Oh  every  occasion  they  talked  a  comedy.'  W'c  are 
therefore  inclined  to  thiifk,  that  the  reason  which  Aubrey 
gavo  for  their  strong  personal  attachment,  applies  with 
equal  foire  to  this  question,  and  a^ttles  it  in  favour  of  our 
oooelusioa.  '  Tbera  was  a  tronderful  consimiliiy  of  phansy,' 
he  says,  *  between  him  (Beaumont)  and  Mr.  John  Fletcher, 
which  caused  the  dearenesse  of  friendship  between  them.* 
Th»'  '  wonderful  c<>n?>iraility  of  phansy'  was  seen  in  their 
friendship,  and  m  their  plays.  They  loved  one  another  fully 
and  entinsly,  and  exhibited  the  only  great  spectacle  existing 
of  two  mm  mtting  in  eomoMMtt  mm  puisling  posterity  to 
knmr  wUoli  wm  vbleh,  piwiaely  faeeauia  tbeir  Ikooltiea 
irare  identical.  The  case  may  be  thought  unlikely  :  in  other 
wonis,  the  coincidence  m  utii<|UL-;  but  who  will  deny  that 
such  chance-*  of  oi)iii<'iilcnce  iii\;st  exist  ?  In  tiii;,  instance 
the  two  men  actually  happened  to  meet ;  and  here,  wc  think, 
•nds  the  whole  mvstcry. 

Mr.  Lambb  in  bia  JDramo/ic  Speeinm*^  Im  aMwnfld  tiiat 
fletdMr  ia  ^  vntbor  of  many  plays  whldi  have  lM«n  attri- 
kllted  to  both  wntent;  and  he  h;is  criticised  liim  by  himself 
•ecordingly:  we  know  not  un  ulutl  ground:  probably  from 
taking  the  authority  of  .some  eilitiun  for  granted,  f.jr  he  i^> 
not  likely  to  have  read  all  the  plays  through,  as  Seward  did, 
ft>r  the  purpose  of  assigning  the  respective  propertv ;  though 
nobody  ooold  have  biougbt  tlia  qtmtioa  to  •  lualiar  go*- 
elusion,  had  be  done  ao. 

Another,  and  apparently  more  perplexing  mvstery  ro- 
maias,  in  the  wonderlul  praises  lavmlied  by  the  writers  of 
xiiQsie  times  upon  the  decency  and  chastity  of  a  muse,  which 
to  our  eyes  appears  the  strangest  mixture  of  delicate  sen* 
timent  and  aMolme  pmtitttttoa.  Beaumont  and  Fisher 
are  the  dramatists  of  all  others  whom  a  liberal  modem 
reader  could  the  best  endure  tu  see  in  a  castigated  edition. 
Their  ideas  are  sometimes  even  as  loatliM.itne  us  ihey  :ire 
licentious,  iichlegpl  has  expressed  bu  astuniblnueat,  how 
tvo  poeta  and  gmtlfBVii  could  utter  the  things  tbejr  do, 
nay,  whole  wraet;  m  «n«  meawin^  whole  playa;  qnd 
Drydoo,  who  qv»IM  Mmsair  in  hit  dtamaa  of  all  the  lieense 

r  tlie  tinM  of  Charles  IT.,  said,  in  [U-ft  ivling  himself  on 
:uat  point,  that  one  play  of  Beauinuiil  and  Fletcher  s  (the 
Custom  if  the  Country)  contained  mure  indecency  than  all 
bia  put  togethef.  Ypt  tbe*o  w  the  wntOVt  whom  their 
CBPlwwyonmes,  includiqgdivineaaa  vail  |wfM  gentlemen, 
•ompliaMnt  in  the  moat  amphatia  manner  upon  theu  de> 
oonm  and  purity.  Harris,  then  or  mlMequently  Greek 
professor  at  Oxford,  and  called  a  '  second  (^hrysostoro,' 

Eanc^rizes  their  muse  for  being  'chaste.'   Dr. Maine, oele- 
ratrd  for  his  {^MVfll  towilb  ^Mlkoof  thoic  *CiMMte 
aoeD«b'  which 

■IteltttluVM  to  noble.  M)  rrfunn'il,  to  cUaa. 

Wfda.  otm«Sms  wMiaMr  a«M.' 


Sir  John  Birlunbead  aiiys  that  Fletcher  (who  wa»  sen  of 
a  biihqp)  wrote 

*  As  i(  Ui  (bUMt**  «a*i«r  swad  Ute  fUp^' 

and  Dr.  Batia  (aftarwarda  a  Uahop  himeelf),  not  eootant 

with  declaring  that  Beaumont's  wit  is  '  untainted  with  ob- 
scenity,' protests  lliat  his  writings  are  to)  'pure,'  and 
'chaste,'  and  'sainted,'  to  ho  called  plays. 

The  solution  of  this  mystery  givos  us  an  extraordinary 
idea  of  such  plays  of  the  time  us  have  not  oome  down  to 
posleiitjr,  and  of  the  diatiaation  drawn  by  our  ancestors  be- 
tween beense  of  spaeeb  and  ooodaet;  lor  the  panegyric  ap- 
pears to  ha  almost  wholly  fourufad  upon  tho  COmpanttfO 
innocence  of  doubl*  meanings. 

*  Hrre.  yv  luul  f|irik<-r«,dMlyeOBS«aMlihs  afr 

or  itMn  sndtrMiib' 

eriao  the  gaHant  Lovelaoe,  the  Sir  Philip  Sydney  of  bia 
dafttpaaking  of  the  very  comedy  above-mcntu  nedr— 

*  View  here  a  looM  tlKNi|bt  (aid  with  (urh  «  gnc*. 
Mi— »■  ■ifht  haw  wfiikm  in  Vmai'  (ac* ; 

So  v«n  dbiuU'fl.  that  'tva*  coive«iwii  by  none, 
Bui  CiipM  rud  t)tja>'«  li  i'n  on 

and  so  he  goes  on,  ol^ccting  notbina  to  the  thought,  but 
holding  the  oi^amplc  to  be  spotleio»  wwdeairing  it  toi|^«ad* 
as  if  for  it#  own  aaka.  It  thus  nppMia,  tfa«|  ether  writon 
used  language,~bomely  words,  or  grosser  images,— aueh 

as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  never  uttored  ;  and  if  it  were  ob- 
jected that  Shakspeare,  as  wull  a>  several  other  dramatists, 
did  not  allow  themselves  a  twentii-th  part  of  the  license 
evet)  of  Boaumont  and  Flotohert  the  reply  would  be,  tiiat 
th«  ROfMliipltelMd  dqumfiil  maM  ««prewly  set  themselves 
IB  mmmiit  the  m«nBa»i  «nd  eqnversation  of  high  lUb  and 
the  town  eleganoe,  and  ^at  their  ingenuity  in  avoiding 
cause  of  offence  was  therefore  the  more  sui|;nlar  and  me- 
ritorious. In  truth,  the  language  permitted  ui  the  circles  of 
those  days  was  very  gross,  and  the  license  of  Injhanour  cor- 
responding. It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  supposo  that  loose 
manners  among  the  English  gentry  originated  with  die 
oour(  of  phariea  U,  That  of  James  I.  was  extremely 
lioentioits :  and  the  consequences  of  it  were  only  suppressed, 
and  that  chiefly  in  appearance,  by  the  f^reatcr  personal  de- 
corum of  his  son,  and  the  {xiwcrful  discountenance  of  the 
Puritans.  It  was  nothing  but  the  old  stream  that  burst 
for^  in  the  raign  of  Cbarlos  II.,  taking  advantage  of  Uw 
weak  pointa  and  fallen  inHnenoeof  the  |fi|ritanak  toaontnat 
its  candour  with  their  alleged  hyfofldaji  ond  pMond  Aat 
impudence  itself  was  a  virtue. 

Beau ni  lit  and  Fletcher  were  two  open-hearted  men  and 
genuine  poets,  spoilt  by  town  breeding  and  the  love  of  ap- 
plause. It  is  a  pity  that  two  such  poets  ooold  have  heM  ao 
spoilt;  but  stilU  ia  the  boat  part  of  their  genius,  they  mr* 
vived  the  eontaminatlon.  atrang  in  their  sympathy  wittt 
the  great  nature  that  bestowed  it,  and  'pure  in  the  last 
recesses  of  the  mind,'  Their  muse  is  like  some  luir  creature 
of  exuberant  temperament  but  invincihly  g(K>d  heart,  who 
has  retained  the  fineness  of  hor  disposition  in  spite  of  her 
bad  baluta  and  of  the  very  superiority  of  her  animal  spirita 
toraniona,  and  who,  in  the  midat  of  «  viciQaa  lifis.  haaatiU  • 
bdief  in  innocence  and  virtuo-  Even  the  purest  ehaiaetan 
in  their  plays  nre  not  free  from  an  ii  terniixture  of  things 
which  they  ought  nut  to  know  or  tiiik  .tixiut:  while  the 
practical  chastity  is  overwrought,  and  put  to  idj>>urd  H|id 
gratuitous  trials  aa  if  thwv  could  be  po  taith  in  it  but  from 
the  most  extra«4gnatp|Bo£  In  short,  a  something  not  en* 
tiraly  true  to  natttio  nemdaa  abnoat  all  their  writings, 
running  side  by  aide  with  the  fkeabett  and  lovalieat  passages ; 
and  w1uk'  one  half  of  a  scene,  or  sometimes  of  a  speecli,  or 
even  a  couple  of  sentences,  gushes  out  from  the  authors' 
heart,  the  other  is  brought  from  some  fantastic  fountain  of 
court  manners  and  talk,  and  produced  for  the  sake  of  town 
effect.  In  this,  we  eoneeive,  lies  the  whole  secret  qf  tho 
inferiority  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to  Shakspeare,  and 
in  somo  respects  to  Webster  and  others.  To  be  sure,  they 
rnay  have  wunied,  b\  nature,  -i  ( ertaiii  r<>buslnc8>  uf  luural 
constitution  like  his,  not  uncoiuiecied  perhaps  with  physical; 
but  unUke  any  other  great  drainati.->ts  uf  their  time,  thej 
ware  bon|  and  brad  '  flna  gpptlemfo,'  fMiufl^tad  m  «U  tna 
eonventkmalitiee  and  artiSdal  mannen  of  tbcfar time;  and 

the  applause  that  thoy  gained  from  the  world  of  fashion 
had  too  great  an  effect  upon  them,  and  divided  their  inspira- 
tion with  nature. 

A  selection  from  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcbei 
would  make  aa  axquistta  a  volume,  or  two  volumes,  of  iwtoag 
■antimony  bifty  and  sweet  poetry,  excellent  8en.se,  humour 
tad  f  ndiaii     any  in  the  language,  excepiiug  Sbakspeatt 
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and  Chaucer.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  tender  delicacy  of 
tlie  pii^^c  n  scencii  in  '  PhilaAter.'  the  dignified  wntilBent  in 
the '  Elder  Brother,'  the  wit  and  bappy  •xtnvaganoe  in  the 
•Woman  Hater'  and  1h»  ' little  FrHMh  Lawyer,'  the  pas- 
toral luxuriance  in  the  '  Faithfbl  Shepberdest.'  or  the  ex- 
quisite and  virgin  po«try  scattered  througfaottt  the  whole 
collection,  sometimc-H  in  the  nidft  of  tlw  BMrt  Mtifleial and 
even  dtsgUHtin;<  passages. 

In  lyrics  they  have  no  equal,  not  Shakspeare  himself, 
norMilUm.  A  niiUKtaie  volom^  of  the  truest  lyiieil  |wetry 
might  be  eoUeetad  out  of  their  dramas. — of  compoiitions 
winch  sinp  their  OWO  music.  (Dramatic  Works  of  Beau- 
mont ami  Fletcher,  1778;  Biogrophia  Hritannica :  Chal- 
niersH  British  Poets ;  Aubrey's  L^tterg  and  Livrx  of 
Eminent  Men,  &c.  &c. ;  and  Lunb's  ^edment  ^  English 
Dramalic  Poktt  whieh  centaiiie  mm  naattdf  eritkism  on 
those  writers). 

BBAUNE.  a  town  of  considerable  sixe,  and  the  capital 
of  a  sub-prefecture,  or  arrondissenient,  in  the  department 
of  Cote  d  Or,  in  France.  It  lies  nearly  under  the  S.E.  slope 
of  the  ridge  of  C6te  d'Or,  and  upon  the  little  stream  the 
Bouzoise*,  whiob  rises  just  above  the  town,  and  uniting 
with  the  Meuzb,  flows  iaiu  the  SaAne.  It  is  S3  miles 
S.S.W.  of  l>jon,  and  206  mOw  aS.  flf  Puis;  in  4?^ N. 
Jat.,  and  4*»  SO*  E.  long. 

l?e,\une  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  agreeable  country, 
eelebruled  for  the  wines  which  it  produces.  Both  the  re<l 
and  white  .Beaunot's  wines  are  considered  among  the  best  in 
this  |iart  of  FiaDoe.  They  inckide  the  growtn  of  Heur- 
sanlt,  Moot  Raehet,  Fomard,  and  Vobiay.  The  town  ftseir, 

considered  apart  from  its  suburbs,  is  of  nn  oval  fdrni,  sur- 
rounded with  an  old  wall  ruined  in  many  places,  but  the 
ramparts  afford  to  the  townsmen  a  co^xl  promenade.  Our 
old  authorities  speak  of  four  nates,  those  of  SL  Nicholas,  St. 
Martin,  La  Bretonniere,  and  La  Madeleine.  Millin  (Foyctge 
thm  te*  Dip.  duAfididela  France,  Vaa»,  1807)  speaks 
of  Ae  *new  gate,*  which,  he  says,  is  of  totanbly  good  archi- 
tecture. ThiK  is  cither  a  new  ontinwab  Of  a  i»«iMtiiaD  of 
the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  town  is  well  built,  with  streets  which  are  described 
by  M.  Millin  as  spacious.  Before  the  revolution  (we  know 
not  what  change  has  taken  place  since),  the  town  and 
auburbe  oonsistwl  of  five  parishes»  two  in  the  town,  and  three 
in  the  suburbs.  The  parish  churob  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the 
town,  was  collegiate  before  the  revoluthDn  :  it  ^vis  the  mtjst 
antient  tn  the  diooeae  of  Autun  (in  which  Beaune  was  in- 
cluded), and  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  kingdom ;  but 
whether  from  any  iiyuries  sustained  by  it  during  the  ravo' 
Ivlioii,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it  is  now  eonsiMnd  to  be 
surpassed  in  bmuty  by  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  (or  St. 
Peter),  also  in  the  town.  Before  the  re\oliition,  Beaune 
possessed  several  religious  cstabli.shraents.  There  were  mo- 
nasteries of  Carthusians,  Jacobins  or  Dominicans,  Corde- 
liers, Capuchins,  and  Minims;  nunneries  for  Carmelites, 
Dnminioans.  Ursulines.  and  nuns  of  tiie  VtsitatioD ;  and  an 
abbay  Unr  Cialertian  nuns.  There  was  also  a  eollege,  large 
and  well  buQt,  conducted  by  the  priests  of  the  oratory  :  a.s 
well  as  a  eommandery  of  the  onlcr  of  Malta.  Several  of 
these  establishments  were  m  the  suburbs. 

Baaides  these  institutions,  now  wholly  or  in  great  part 
auppilOlied,  Beaune  possessed  two  hospitals,  which,  so  far  as 
w«  «aa  gather,  still  remain.  One  of  these,  for  the  sick, 
flmnded  m  1443  by  Niefaolas  noffin,  ehanoenorof  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  farther  enriched  and  embellished  by  his 
son  Cardinal  .John  Rollin,  bishop  of  Autun,  is  of  vast  extent. 
Its  architecture  contains  some  remains  in  the  Gothic  style; 
and  it  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  edifice  of  BcAune. 
In  die  Dietitmnaire  dee  Oaulet,  &c.,  of  Expilly  (Paris. 
1762).  it  is  described  as  consisting  of  nine  wards  iealhs), 
five  of  which  were  for  the  sick  of  tne  humbler  classes,  and 
four  for  invalids  of  a  wealthier  class,  who  paid  for  the 
attendance  given  them.  How  far  this  arrangement  is  still 
continued  we  are  not  aware :  but  a  later  authority,  M- 
Millin,  who  travelled  in  1804,  attesto  that  the  hospital  was 
dien  very  well  keptup.  LoluisXI.*  UngornineabiriMn  he 
WM  looUiig  ovorHna  ha^ilBl,  is  aBiTto  hava  lafiiad  to 

•  llii*  name  of  ttu>  ri««r  w«  iMBi  the  irmU  Mtf  Wtmuu.  by  MM. 
MuaUi  and  raaiiiii.    It  ii  cafitS  Ib  •evrrot  of  oaf  •MloriH'-*.  Boogeolw. 

Bo^Joiw.ur  Bourk'raiw  It  ii  ilittinrtly  itutrd  hy  MartiniArn  and  Kxvilty.  that 
li«auil»  ii  OD  lhi<  riier.  unA  hri'-m  t!i,  :iTf,u|ipurt«l  by  MaraMi  and  Ca*>ini ) 
Imt  in  Ihe  maps  of  A.  H.  Brup,  (  ram.  ISIS.)  ai>d  of  the  Socirty  (or  th«  Uif- 
AMioo  of  UiefUl  Knowledis,  the  rlrpr  ii  callrd  Buuiuiie.  aud  t«  not  ■aad*  lo 
pua  within  two  or  three  mOm  of  Besune.  Thia  Uat  diacrF]taiie]r  prolwbljr 
•n*rt  fVora  thr  game  beiaf  Bhwi  t»  iXWunH  tlMlilwa  of  Um  ■■■■  ilmM, 
aivi  ■  1,1,1  .io«na<  the  BMHoin  Istlwmtfsef  Brai  and  Uwlsdrtyte 
•u>donttiinli.T  the  (niadpal. 


some  one  who  was  praising  the  charity  of  its  founder,  the 
Clianadlor  Rollin,  'It  is  just  that  he,  who  has  made  te 
many  poor*  should  nrofida  an  hoqpitBl  for  thair  rBsapSien' 
The  duties  of  sttendanee  at  tiiis  hoepiial  wwiw  purfasssed  by 

females  l)ound  by  a  religious  vow,  wnich  they  took  only  f  )r 
a  year,  and  when  any  one  of  them  took  her  vows  for  the  fir;.; 
time,  she  presented  the  establishment  with  twelve  dozen 
turkeys,  and  the  same  number  of  chickens,  of  pigeons,  of 
partridges,  and  of  hares. 

The  other  hospital  is  for  oiphans  of  bodi  mmmt  and  far 
such  poor  persons  as  eannot  naintain  dioauaHiaa.  The 
inmates  arc  employed  in  carding  and  spinning  wooL  There 
was  formerly  an  establishment  called  '  La  Chembre  de< 
Pauvres,'  for  afibrding  relief  to  those  destitute  persons  »b> 
were  ashamed  to  beg,  and  to  teach  children  of  both  seic» 
some  tnide.    We  know  not  whether  it  still  exists. 

Besides  the  hospitals,  Beaune  has  a  library,  but  it  does 
not  contain  any  valuable  treasures  (M.  Millin) ;  a  colli ge. 
or  high  school ;  an  airricultural  society  :  a  theatre  ;  and  a 
Vauxholl.  It  has  a  Tribunal  de  premiere  instance,  a  court 
of  justice  which  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  our  quarter 
sessions,  and  a  tribunal  de  commerce,  a  oommittee  of  lead- 
ing  maiehuits  or  dealers,  which  takes  cognisance  of  dispsMs 
in  commercial  affairs.  Woollen  doChs,  serges  and  druggets, 
leather,  cutler>',  casks,  and  vinegar  are  among  the  articles 
manufactured  here.  There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  quar- 
ries of  granite,  and  of  what  our  authority  (the  Dictiomnaire 
(Mivenel  de  la  FiwtB^  Um,  *  piem  pdie,*  poUdind  mm, 
poihapa  marUa, 

ooanw  nas  naen  assenen  oy  sobm^  out  wnnesic  naaoB,  w 
be  the  Bibracte  of  Cajsar.  {Comment  de  B.  G.,  lib.  i.  an ! 
vii.)  It  is  not  known  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  tht- 
Romans,  and  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles  of  th' 
Mmaeteriet  of  Burf(undy.  There  are  traces  of  a  Roman 
road  in  the  neighboiuriiood  running  east  and  weat  (on  the 
east  as  far  as  the  river  Ilaaha)*  but  this  nasaad  to  Ifeia  Miib 
of  Beaune.  The  dtatriet  was  known  under  the  dwifnatiwi 
of  Pagus  Belnisus,  in  the  time  of  the  kings  of  France  of 
the  Carlovingiaii  race.  Beaune  was  raised  from  b«ng  i 
mere  petty  place,  or  a  castle,  to  the  rank  of  a  town,  by 
Eudes  III.,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1S03.  8«veni 
of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  held  their  oonrt  ban;  and  hsrs 
also  the  paihament  of  Burgundy  at  one  time  sat.  When 
the  Burgundian  States  came  into  the  hands  of  ttie  French 
kings,  Louis  XII.,  king  of  France,  built  a  castle  here,  which 
was  considered  the  strongest  place  in  Burgundy :  but  it  wai^ 
dismantled  in  1 GU2,  by  order  of  Henry  IV.,  who  fieared  that 
the  party  of  the  Mar^ohal  de  Biron  would  avail  tbomaalves 
of  it  in  their  projected  revolt  Only  tbe  ruins  of  It  now 
remain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Beaune  amounted,  in  1832.  to  9272 
for  the  town,  or  9908  for  the  whole  commune.  They  ar: 
reproached  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dyon  for  their  stupidity, 
and  the  most  ridieulous  stories  are  euimnl  caspeotinK  theni. 
Piran.  the  dmnatist,  a  native  of  Dgon,  nsariy  kwtlns  life 
when  on  a  visit  to  Beaune;  so  moeh  had  be  irritutad  tbe 
Beaunois  by  his  sarcastic  witticisms. 

The  arrondissement  of  Beaune  comprvhends  199  squarr 
miles,  or  1'27,360  acres,  and  had,  in  183'2,  a  popnlaiioi. 
1 1 7.996.   There  are  in  it  10  cantons,  and  203  communes  or 
parishes.  (Martiniere ;  BspiDy ;  IfiDin ;  XMotfowiwi'ii  fiW> 
venet  de  ia  Fiwwe.) 

There  is  a  small  town  (bourg)  called  Beaune  (with  the 
distinctive  appendage  la-Rnhmde,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
foregoing),  in  the  arrondissement  of  Pithiviers,  in  the  d«part- 
ment  of  Loiret  It  is  on  the  road  from  Pithi\iers  to  Hon* 
targis.  and  upon  a  small  stream  which  faDs  into  Uw  Lsiai. 
an  aflnent  of  the  8obw:  in  48*S^N.  lat,  andrwfi. 
king. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  once  a  place  of  greater  importance, 
and  to  have  belonged  to  the  nephew  of  Chariemagne,  the 
chivainc  Roland  (the  Orlando  of  Ariosto),  who  gave  it  to 
the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  "^he  growths  of  wine 
in  the  neighbonriiood,  thongh  totaraUy  good,  are  m  te  in- 
ferior to  nose  of  Bsamw  in  the  depw^ent  of  Cfli*  dXk; 
The  population  given  in  the  Dirtionnaire  Unirertel  de  fo 
Prance  { Paris,  1 80< ),  was  'iU2S.   We  have  no  later  aocooaL 

The  name  of  Beaune  appUMtOMffMilalihaff  plMM^aHsf 
interior  importance. 

BEAUKb,  ooanMBtator  on  Dm  Oirtaa.    [Ban  Dns 

CAnTBS.1 

BBAuPRVAU,  a  town  in  France,  the  capital  of  a  sob- 
prefecture  or  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Main« 
et  I.oirc;  perhaps  about  213  road  miles  from  Pans.   It  is 
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in  4f>  N.  lat^  and  1"  0'  W.  loDg.  Bmopi^av  ii  on  Um 
tAAt  tank  of  the  liitle  river  Brn,  a  tribataj7  of  the  Loire, 
waidi  ftdto  into  that  rim  on  its  left  or  south  bank,  and  is 
situmted  in  a  rii  h  soil.  It  is  a  place  of  consider. il  1.  trade  : 
there  are  several  inaniifactories  of  linens  and  handkerchiefs, 
of  flannels,  and  other  woollen  fabrics.  There  are  also  dye- 
houses  and  tan-yards.  The  populatioa  in  1832  was  3207 
for  the  whole  oommune. 

Friar  to  the  Revolution  there  were  two  parish  ehurches, 
•ad  a  third,  a  collegiate  chureh;  but  the  rewnnes  of  the 
latter  were  sinall,  and  its  clergy  far  from  numerous.  The 
territory  of  Btauprc  iu  gave  successively  the  title  uf  Uaron, 
narquu,  and  duke,  to  its  possessors. 

The  arrondtMement  of  Beauin^a  eomprehends  560 square 
miles,  or  338^400  sent;  $aa  had  in  1832  a  popnlatioii  of 
I04.M7. 

BBAU80BRE,  ISAAC,  was  bom  in  1659  at  Niort.  in 
the  province  of  Poilou.  His  ancestors  bad  emigrated  from 
Frauce  uu  account  of  their  being  Protestants,  at  the  tioie 
of  the  St  Bartholomew,  but  returned  afterwards  in  oon se- 
quence of  the  edia  of  Nantes.  Young  Beausobre  studied 
•t  Baumui;  was  afterw  ards  ordaiued.  and  took  change  of  the 
Pntaatant  ehnroh  of  Chilillon  sur  Indre,  in  Touratne. 
WhjWl  Loois  XIV.  renewed  the  persecution  against  the 
PMeslants,  by  the  revocation  of  the  r  lii  t  f  Nantes,  in 
I68S,  the  church  of  ChStillon  was  clustJ.  and  the  gates 
sealed  hy  tlie  King  s  ofDcera.  Bcausohrv  broke  the  seals 
and  preached  as  usual  on  the  Sundajr*  in  conseauence  of 
which  he  waa  obliged  to  Ui»  vefliga  in  Holland.  From 
HoUand  he  W9»  l»  JDcsaau,  in  1686,  as  chaplain  to  the 
Prineeia  of  Anhalt  Deesau.  His  first  work  was  De/en$e  de 
fa  Doctrine  det  ReformU.  Maj,^eburg,  1693.  In  1694 
lie  rvnioved  to  Berlin,  and  txjk  charge  of  one  of  the 
French  Protestant  churches  in  that  capital.  He  was  after- 
wards made  chaplain  to  the  court,  inspector  of  the  French 
eoll«{^  &c.  He  ei^ojied  the  favour  of  the  King,  Frederic 
William  L,  whose  son,  the  Ciown  Prineek  afterwards  the 
Greet  Fredeiie,  also  conceived  great  regard  for  him. 
Beau.sobre  parsed  the  remaining  forty-six  years  of  his  Ufeat 
Berlin,  where  he  died  in  June,  1738,  much  rccrettod,  both 
( Ti  .1  (  luutof  his  personal  character  and  his  extensive  learn- 
ing. Ue  wrote  numerous  works,  the  principal  of  which  is 
his  Hitioire  cntiwie  de  Manichee  el  du  Mamchh'tme,  2  vols. 
4tOk  1734—9.  The  dial  part  of  this  worit  is  historical. 
The  antiior  derive*  hia  aeemmt  of  Manes,  or  Mani,  ihum 
Syrian,  Persian,  and  Arabic  authorities,  ami  exhibits  the 
great  discrepancy  exi.siini<  between  their  n.ur  itu is  and  those 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  He  characterizes  the 
history  of  Mane«,  which  is  attributed  to  Archelaus  Bishop 
of  Cascar  or  Carcar,  in  Mesopotamia,  as  a  romance  pub- 
liahed  60  years  after  Manee'  death.  (Jeta  JHtpuMwtie 
ArtMai  Epiecopi  Metopoiamief  et  MarwtU  Htnmtrchtr, 
in  Zucca^'tii's  Mfmumenla  Er-!rx{,r,  Rome,  1(598.)  The 
second  part  treats  of  the  doctrnita.  fstes,  church  discipline, 
and  morals  of  the  Manicheans.  Bcausobr  '  li  i  Is  many 
absurdities  attributed  to  that  sect,  and  refutes  many  odious 
charges  brought  against  it.  He  exposes  and  examines  im- 
partiaihr  thnr  laal  tenets,  their  pira()tiGee.and  their  aiineieti- 
tiona.  The  wwk  it  ML  of  Taried  and  intorestinr  erodi^. 
The  secfnrl  volume  was  rtlitr  d  by  Forraey  after  Heausobre's 
dt-ath,  vvjib  a  shmi  lnoj^rapuy  of  the  author  by  the  editor. 
Hi'<iLis.;:>ri-  iijUMiduil  to  add  a  tlunl  v.,)lnmc,  relatr.i!  ir,  the 
modern  sects  which  have  been  accused  of  Manicheism. 
He  undertook,  with  L'Enfant,  a  French  version  of  the 
New  Testament  ftom  the  Greek  test,  iriiich  contains  a 
long  and  Tslnable  fntrodnelion,  and  nmnenms  explanatory 
not^:  2  vols.  8vo.  Amsterdam,  1718,  reprinted  in  1741. 
The  introduction  was  translated  into  Kngliih,  London,  1726, 
and  is  used  m  some  colleges  in  the  English  Universit  t  . 
He  abo  began  a  history  of  the  Reformation  on  a  very  large 
scale,  which  he  left  in  an  imperfect  state.  It  was  published 
at  Berlin  in  1786,  in  4  vols.  8to.  In  coiynnction  vith  other 
literary  men,  he  began  llie  journal  and  leriew  eelled  M&> 
lintheque  Gtrmanique,  the  fir  t  v nl  inie  of  which  appeared 
m  1720,  and  which  was  carntd  lo  the  fiftieth  volume. 
Beausobre  continued  to  the  last  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
contributors,  and  wrote  nearly  half  of  each  volume.  This 
work  was  chiefly  engrossed  by  notices  of  works  of  German 
writers,  and  also  of  writers  of  the  northern  kingdoms.  Dea- 
innrfc,  B«ed»n,  Fbhnd,  Ice.  The  diief  object  was  to  meke 
these  writers  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  French  language,  in  which  the  journal  was 
written.  AM^nallntbMWflmvMlMigvnnflaff  Baauobn*! 


death  by  lb.  Rnney,  nnder  the  tide  ttNomrMt  WNfo. 

theque  Gemuuiimu.  Beausobre  wrote  also  Remarquet 
eritiquef  et  phuologique*  tur  U  nnuveau  Tcftament, 
published  after  his  death  at  la  Have  riiii-  Il  iLiie),  2  vols. 
4ta.  Uis  ^Sermons,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  are  considered  worthy 
to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Sermons  of  Sauhu.  Beau- 
sobre left  several  other  works  in  MS.,  oomplete  and  in- 
complete, especially  on  the  various  leeti  of  the  dark  ages, 
the  raulicians,  the  Albigenses,  &c. 

BEAUSSE.  or  BEAUCE.  or.  as  it  is  written  in  some 
very  old  maps,  BEAULSE.a  li-irir!  i  i  the  former  pmvinco 
of  Orl^annois  ill  France.  As  this  district  never  formed  a 
distinct  jurisdiction,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  its  limits 
are  very  vague  and  undetermined.  It  included,  at  any  rate, 
the  territories  of  Cbartrain,  Dunois,  and  Vendflmoia  (Expilly, 
Dietionnaire  det  Gaulet) ;  and  according  to  other  authori- 
ties it  included  also  portions  d  Orleannois  Proper,  and 
G;itinois,  and  even  of  Hurepoix  and  Mantois,  which  were  in 
the  He  de  Fraucti.  It  extended  from  about  'iS  mUm  south 
of  Paris,  on  one  side  to  the  Loire,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Canal  de  Briare.  (Dietionnaire  Univertet  d»  la  Firanee, 
and  Bneyclopidie  Mithodique.)  The  country  eonetsts  «f  an 
elevated  plain,  or  table-land,  marked  in  some  maps  as  the 
Plateau  d'Orl^ans,  in  which  not  a  mountain  is  seen ;  and 
though  it  lies  between  two  of  the  principal  rivers  of  France 
(tlif  .Seine  and  the  Loire),  yet  the  running  WAters  are  very 
few.  From  the  scarcity  of  sprinj^s  and  streams,  the  inha- 
bitants are  obliged  to  have  tanks  and  pook  to  preserve 
the  rain  water.  They  have  also  some  wells,  which  the  ele- 
vation of  the  surface  obliges  them  to  make  very  deep,  but 
the  water  is  not  good.  NoMttatanding  the  want  cf  water, 
the  country  is  however  so  productive  in  wheat,  that  it  has 
acquired  tho  title  of  the  granary  of  Paris.  (Piganiol  de  la 
Force.)  A  preat  (luantity  of  sheep  ar«  also  fed  here ;  and  the 
shepherds  were  formerly  in  high  repute  among  the  simple 
peasantry  for  knowled^  whicn  was  really  neither  within 
their  poseeaiiun  nor  their  reach.  Mutton  and  wheat  appear 
to  be  the  only  products  of  the  district  of  any  consequence. 
There  are  no  vines  or  wrod?  to  any  extent. 

Chartres,  the  pnnnpal  city  in  this  district,  contained 
in  183'2  13.576  inhabitants  in  the  town,  or  14.139  in  tho 
whole  commune.  The  other  chief  places  arc  Chutcaudun, 
formeriy  capital  of  Dunois  (population  6461),  and  Venddma 
(population  6590  fiir  the  town,  or  7771lbir  the  whole  eani> 
mune),  capital  of  the  Yendtmciit.         CnARTRis,  Cha- 

TKAUDUN,  and  Vk.nuomk.] 

The  name  Beauce,  in  a  more  restricted  application,  is 
nivcn  to  the  district  of  Chartrain.  The  Latin  form  of  it  is 
BcUia,  Of  Belsa.  and  it  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Fortunatus, 
an  author  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century. 

BK  AUTY  is  that  qualio  in  risible  objeeta  in  eonMatMneo 
of  which  their  ookran  and  mnns  are  Bgreeahb  to  the  human  . 
niinrl.  The  word  beauty  (as  Mr.  D.  Stewart  obscnes, 
)/  Beauty,  c.  ii.)  was  first  applied  to  objects  pcrcc|>- 
tible  1  y  tho  sight;  and,  by  an  easy  transition,  it  has  been 
extcudod  to  objects  perceptible  by  the  hearing ;  as  wlien 
wc  speak  of  beautiful  music,  a  lM»utifhl  tune,  voice,  &c. 
The  imminm  of  words  which  properly  signi^  an  impiesrion 
on  one  sense  being  used  to  signify  an  impresMon  on  anodwr 
sense  are  very  numerous :  thus  we  sometimes  pass  from  the 
sight  lo  the  touch,  as  when  wc  speak  of  lightness  or  heavi- 
ness of  form  and  of  colour  ;  from  the  touch  to  the  hearing, 
as  a  sharp,  piercing,  thrilling, penetrating,  or  heavy  souna; 
from  the  touch  to  the  smell,  as  a  pungent  smell ;  from  the 
touch  to  the  si^ht,  as  harsh  and  soft  oobniring ;  from  the 
hearing  to  the  sight,  as  monotony  of  eotoiir,toneof  n  picture, 
harmony  of  colours ;  f^om  the  taste  to  the  sight,  as  mellow 
colounaf; ;  from  the  taste  to  the  hearing,  as  sweet  music. 

Tj.is  )iri  1  11  lu's-  ti  l  transfer  words  from  one  object  of  sense 
to  anotner  does  not,  however  (as  Mr.  Stewart  remarks),  ex- 
plain why  the  word  beauty  should  be  extended  only  to 
aneeable  toimiit  and  not  to  aannieaUe  taitet  or  odoun. 
Tnat,  however,  dMie  it  a  doaer  uBnity  between  the  pereep 
tions  of  siprht  and  hearing  than  between  those  of  sight  and 
any  other  seusu,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive;  and  tho  fact 
is  satisfactorily  traced  \<\  iV.c  imc  writer  to  the  following 
causes : — 1.  The  pictureniue  effect  which  custom,  in  many 
ini<tances.  gives  to  sounds;  as  when  a  tune  calls  up  the 
image  of  a  perMn's  home  or  the  haunts  of  hia  childhood. 
S.  The  eovrwsfMw  power  of  sounds,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
human  voice,  when  the  expresskm  of  the  oonntenanoe  ear- 
rraponds  with  the  tones  of  the  voice  and  tiie  manning  of 
tha  imdi  whieh  it  ntlmi,  a.  lb*  dgniioMit  pomr  «r 
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pntiidt,  in  eomeqacfaM  of  conventional  tnweh.  Tn  this 

way  they  every  moment  present  pic  tvins  to  inc  imaiii nation  ; 
ami  we  apply  tu  the  deseriptioji  us  to  ibi;  thsn^' de-iTibcd 
(with  hamly  any  consciiai^insa  ul  speaking  fi<:ur;itively) 
such  wor«l:i  an  lifdu.  slowing,  lumiaotu,  ^enfiieU  pidu- 
mvU'  '  To  tluM  1  Ljusi^ontiom  ah»id4  be  Cm  tbe 
svat  frritvr  juttily  obMsn-^),  m  »  c«q«e  eoiupiriiis  poff«r> 
ftilly  to  the  ttme  end,  the  intiniBte  anoeiation  wnieh,  in 
our  appreluMisitit.s.  is  rnrini-'il  liclwccn  the  eye  nvA  the  car, 
35  the  threat  ipluts  ul"  our  acqujieil  kii.ivvk'ilui',  ihti  uitiy 
'nt-diu  h\  which  different  minds  can  i Diumuuicatc  together, 
and  asi  I  he  organs  by  which  wo  receive  1 1 'in  the  material 
world  the  two  claisses  of  plei^surcs  which,  they  surpass 
9,W  tbe  feti  m  variety  eod  induratioD,  v»  tbe  mo^i  com- 
pletely reroovod  from  the  growien  of  antiQal  indulgienee, 
and  tlif  most  nearly  alliL  J  to  the  enjoyment!"  of  the  intel- 
loi  t.  Tne  unciiiiM  luusiass  wu  h^ve  in  both  these  senses  of 
any  local  iniprcs-ion  on  our  bixlily  frjime  ni  iy  |H.Timjis  iiul]) 
to  explain  the  peculiar  facility  yfilk  which  their  perccptiunti 
Hena  themselves  with  other  ploaii|ict  of  A  rafik  a(ill  Qfibler 
and  nmie  refiqed.'  (Ibid.  c.  vi. ) 

Btit  stthmiKh  the  epithet  beautifvi  is  nefer  iippltpd  to 
the  pt'rcfptit.Tis  of  luiv  sense  fxcejit  those  of  seeiiijj  and 
iuMnnji;,  yet  it  is  cxtun  li-d  to  tin;  rcMilts  of  some  intellectual 
pro(-es5us.  as  •.vlien  we  spi  ak  of  a  bea\itirul  chain  of  rea-on- 
ing,  a  beaulilul  put^m,  a  beuuiitul  metaphor,  a  beautiiul 
language,  a  l>cautirul  machine,  a  beautiful  contrivance  of 
luture.  &c.  When  the  word  beauty  is  thus  employed,  it  is 
merely  a  vague  term  of  praise,  ana  is  nearly  synonymous 
witu  admirable.  '  The  word  beauty  (as  Mr.  Knight  re- 
marks) is  often  applied  to  a  syllogism  or  a  problem ;  but 
then  It  means  clearness,  point,  or  precision,  or  ir/ialt  i  fr  i-!\e 
be  the  charaeteiiniic  e-tctlivnce  c/  ih'it  (a  which  ti  is  ap- 
plied.' (Inquiry  into  the  Principles  qf  Taste,  p.  259.)  As 
the  efEeet  or  beauty  in  lisiUie  objects  is  to  proauce  admini- 
1iaa»  all  beautifDl  olijecfs  are  also  admirable ;  and  thence  it 
was  an  easy  step  to  apply  the  epithet  beautiful  to  things 
which  produced  admiration,  although  this  feeling  did  not 
arise  from  the  cause  wLkI)  pnjnluLes  it  in  the  contemplation 
of  visible  objects.  ^iiuil<ir  uransters  may  bo  observed  in 
other  words :  thus  the  word  law  properly  signifles  h  general 
command  given  by  one  inteUi]{en(  Iteing  to  anothei ;  but 
because  the  eject  of  such  a  comiBsnd  is  to  produce  an  uni- 
Ibrmily  of  conduct  in  tbe  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
the  term  law  has  been  extcM<lp<l  to  those  operations  of  na- 
ture in  which  an  uniformity  of  ])lienomena  prevails,  ultium-h 
the  cau$e  of  the  uoitarmity  is  aliugettier  different,  [iitu} 

In  the  follawin^  remarks  on  the  nature  and  causes  of 
boautyt  ve  shall  limit  ourseh'cs  to  the  original  and  appro- 
priate meaning  qf  the  void  in  f^tieatioiii  the  beauty  of 
pisible  object*. 

The  beauty  uf  visiMo  objects  consists  of  two  parts,  viz., 
the  beauty  of  ^our  and  tlie  beauty  of  J'urm,  which,  al- 
though closely  connected  with  each  other,  arise  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  and  from  sources  of  a  different  character, 
inasmueb  as  the  one  appears  to  be,  in  most  cases,  a  simple 
emotion,  and  therefore  an  tiltimate  fact,  of  which  DO  expla- 

Sation  can  be  given,  while  the  other  is  a  pleasure  derived 
"ora  association,  which  is  susceptible  of  analysis. 
There  cannot,  in  our  opuiiun,  be  any  doubt  that  certain 
colours,  and  certain  arrangements  of  colours,  are  naturally, 
and  in  themselves,  pkaain^  to  the  eye.  Children  are  ob- 
temd  to  tofca  deli^  In  brilliant  colours  before  they  have 
learnt  to  connect  any  agreeable  ideas  with  thctn.  The 
analogy  of  other  senses  would,  a  priori,  lead  to  this 
conclusion :  for  as  there  are  certain  odours,  tastes,  and 
sounds,  which  arc  naturally  pU  aMnj,'  or  displeasing  to  the 
noso,  tbe  tunj^'ue,  ;uiii  the  car,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that 
there  are  certain  colours,  and  combinations  uf  colours,  which 
ve  naturally  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  eye.  Although, 
as  will  be  prasently  snowut  one  branch  of  beauty  is  entia-ly 
feunded  on  auociatiuD,  tin  feeling  of  beauty  cannot  be  de- 
rived from  association  alofu.  '  It  is  the  province  of  asso- 
ciation (as  Mr.  Stewart  has  justly  observed)  to  impart  to 
one  thing  the  aKroeable  or  disa^freeable  effect  of  another ; 
but  associatUM)  can  never  ^ceuunt  fur  the  origin  of  a  class 
uf  iJieasniM  different  in  kind  ir  tm  all  tbe  others  we  know. 
If  thsfo  «a«  nothing;  originally  an4  intxinsioUy  plo|wiii|^  or 
beautiful.  ^  associating  principle  would  have  no  matenaU 

00  which  it  could  operate.'    (iiiii^y  i.  c.  G.) 

This  ori(fin  of  the  feeling  of  beauty  appears  to  us  to  con- 
MKintbo  rtW>M»  dMivedfrom  tfao«(«ittai|kliign  ofvdoiin* 


a  pleasure,  m  nost  eases,  purely  sensual  uid  organic,  and 

as  inciipable  of  explanation  as  the  pi  i  'ir,-  derne  l  tu  tliC 
mir.tl  lhrou:,'b  tlie  medium  of  the  ear  ii>jUi  U^c  liarmuiiy  of 
sweet  sounds.  An  instance  of  purely  sensua.1  beaut)  :j 
afforded  by  precious  ttmes,  which  all  ages  and  natioua,  an- 
tieiit  and  modern,  barbarous  atld  uociviliied.  have  mgmi 
in  lulmiriDg.  That  their  beauty  does  not  arise  (ron  tof 
collateral  associations  of  their  durability  and  bardnose  n 
evident  ftom  this,  that  in  the;  unpoli-lu  d  state,  wlien  they 
are  eviu  ilU  hard  and  (inralile,  they  excite  no  ailiniratiou. 
The  iirccnuis  ntetai-g  a\»^>  .ire  iK  ainil'ul  t'lr  tlie  t>atne  reason, 
though  they  have  other  (|uahti<'^  besides  their  beauty  which 
give  them  exchangeable  value:  whereas  the  value  of  pre* 
riona  atonet  is  ftiaiost  exclusively  pwing  to  tbeir  benuty. 
inowets,  tbe  plumage  of  birds,  tbe  ninbiMV,  the  seuintr  sun, 
the  clear  blue  expanse  of  the  sky  or  the  sea.  alsodcr.^e 
their  beauty  in  great  measure  from  tke  mere  sensual  im- 
pression on  the  organ  o(  si;;ht.  Indi»ed,  there  are  vuU  a  few 
cases  (such  as  that  of  the  beauty  ui  complexion,  wiueh  wiU 
be  mentioned  below),  in  which  the  beauty  of  colour  is  de- 
rived from  association,  and  tbef^ora  admits  of  a  seaolulion 
into  simpler  elements. 

The  beauty  of  form  belongs  altogether  to  a  different  cm/- 
tegory,  and  is  derived  (a.s  we  sh.ilT  attempt  to  show)  from 
an  a^-SDciation  inseparahiy  <'onnecieil  uith  the  form  of  any 
object,  and  tiecess4}nly  and  instantaneously  suggested  by 
it,  viz.,  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  which  it  is  intended  to 
fulfil.  Jhe  heauty  of  form,  as  arising  from  this  souiw,  is 
however  subject  to  certain  eondilions.  ue  chief  of  wbidt  is, 
that  the  oltject  should  either  possess  the  beauty  of  colour, 
or  at  least  should  be  of  such  a  colour  as  is  completely 
inoffensive  to  the  eve.  The  manner  in  which  the  cr^aiuc 
emotion  work«  back  u|ion  the  pleasure  of  association  li  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight : 
— '  The  habit,'  be  says, '  wnich  we  acquire  of  spontanetHisly 
iQixing  associated  ideas  with  organic  perceptions,  in  eon- 
tcmplating  objects  of  vision,  is  the  principal  reason  why  the 
merely  sensual  pleasures  of  this  organ  arc  in  adult  persons 
Very  hniited  h;i(1  feeble.  Cliiliiicn  are  fleliijhled  with  everv 
gay  assenibiagu  ot  colours,  but  as  the  luteiiecl  and  imagina- 
tion acauire  strength  by  culture  and  exercise,  they  obuin 
so  mucli  inllucnce  over  the  sense  as  to  make  it  rejc<.-t  almea 
every  gratification  in  which  one  ef  Ihem  does  not  paftiri- 
pate.  But  nevertheless  the  sense  acquires  a  similar  nei^a- 
tire  power,  in  its  turn,  by  the  same  habit  of  association ; 
iuul  if  there  be  anuhm^  in  the  object  of  ci)ntetnplati':in  to 
offend  or  disgust,  it  ell'ectuully  mars  the  gralilicatioo  of 
every  other  faculty.  Tlius,  in  the  higher  class  of  landscapN, 
whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  the  mere  sensual  gratificatiaB 
of  the  eye  is  comparatively  80  aoiall  as  scarcely  to  be  at- 
ti^nded  to ;  but  yet  if  there  occur  a  single  spot,  either  ia 
the  scene  or  the  picture,  offensively  harsh  and  glaring,  ai] 
the  mame  instantl\  vanishes,  and  the  inia^jinalion  avenges 
the  injury  oHered  to  tliu  sen^c.  The  ;j1aring  and  inhu- 
monioiis  spot,  being  the  most  proimnent  and  obtrusive, 
irresistibly  «ttracu  the  attention,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  re- 
pose of  tbe  whole,  and  leave  tbe  mind  no  plaoe  to  re»t  upon. 
It  is  in  9om»  nspeets  tbe  sane  with  the  sense  of  beanng. 
The  mers  sensual  gratification  arising  tnm  the  melody  oi 
an  actor's  voice  is  a  very  small  pnrf.  indeed,  uf  the  pleasure 
whiuh  v,it  rvim\e  from  the  rcprescnlatiun  of  a  tine  drams; 
but.  nevertheless,  if  a  single  note  of  ilie  voice  be  absolutely 
cracked  and  out  of  tune,  so  a-s  to  offend  and  disgust  the  ear. 
it  will  completely  destroy  the  effect  of  the  most  skilAll 
acting,  and  render  all  the  subUiatty  aod  pattaOB  of  tbft flimt 
tragedy  ludicrous.' — p.  95. 

The  beauty  of  form,  although  in  strictness  not  connected 
with  the  colour  uf  any  object,  is  ueverlheiess  so  far  dependent 
on  it,  that  if  the  colour  should  be  offensive  to  the  eye.  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  beauty  of  form  is  much  impaiie^ 
or  is  even  destroyed.  Beauty  of  form,  as  arising  from  the 
fitness  of  the  form  fur  its  end,  requires  that  the  colour  nf 
the  object  should  bo  such  as  shall  not  interfere  witli  the 
effect  produced  by  the  mutual  relations  of  its  parts. 

There  is,  however,  another  condition  fur  the  ejustence  of 
beauty  of  form,  beyond  the  perception  of  its  fitness  to  its 
purpcue,  the  statement  of  which  will  complete  our  deflnitko 
of  fliii  Und  of  beaut) .  If,  then,  those  colours  aie  eitiicr 
absent  or  present,  whose  absence  or  presence  is  essenti  a  - 
the  peremption  of  beauty  in  any  ohjcct,  simply  as  an  or^aiiK 
niiprcs^ion,  llie  beauty  of  form  m  any  object  mainly  depends 
on  our  sense  of  its  adaptation  to  the  end  for  wltieh  it  ia 
ilimtinnil.  punrMfit  thit  thn  nnd  ii  mriinMf  jg  mwifiMiyfaii. 
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and  is  sueb  thiit  the  tnind  iteiOi  m  K  Wtk  pttaaktM. 
Hence  thfi  fbrtn  of  tha  antelope,  the  swan,  or  the  finer,  is 
cnti'ii^lerwl  bpnutiful.  becausi?  wfl  take  a  satisfaciioii  in  con- 
t!<:n;ilatinp  the  moveiiUMits  which  tho^e  forms  are  admirably 
fitted  to  produce ;  but  the  form  of  the  piit's  snout  is  Dot 
eonsidered  beautfftil.  faecBUse  the  mind  tiles  with  disi:u.st 
ftora  the  filthy  purposes  for  which  that  ulitniil  employs  it. 
80  likewise  we  call  the  outward  form  oTttieAimis,  le^'s,  neck. 
&c.,  of  the  human  fljiure  btautiiul,  when  their  fortn  i>  sin;rd 
to  their  respective  use*;  but  uu  ma  timls  any  beauty  in  Iho 
form  of  the  human  stomach,  or  intestines,  or  hvor,  th  uiL'h 
eqtiAllT  w«U  fitted  for  their  several  ends,  because  they  su^;- 
gMk  tM  notion  of  processes  which  men  do  not  willingly 
eoBtett-platft  (Burke's  StMiiM  and  BeautiflU  paft  iii. 
«. «— «.) 

Perhaps,  in  strictno^s.  it  niiu'lit  hv  thmi^'lit  that  the 
sinqile  L' motion  derivt'd  from  the  toitiMr  of  objti'ts  is  alone 
propi  ily  (<tuitle<l  to  he  considered  as  the  tctlinjj  of  bcaut\  ; 
and  that  the  beauty  of  form  ID  any  object,  derived  from  a 
settle  of  its  illness  to  itecnd,  i&  only  a  pleasiuj^  association, 
•Uied  indeed  to  the  Ibelin;;  of  beuuty  by  a  cloM  ttnalo|[f , 
"but  still  distinct  fVom  it.  This  question  (which  in  filet  is 
merely  verba!)  wc  have  m  t  sufficient  sp  uo  to  di*'  uss  at 
Ipnirth  :  nevertheless  it  appears  to  us  that  all  aijes  and  na- 
tinim  hnv  i-  UL'recd  in  speakintc  of  the  beauty  of  Jrjrm  as  well 
as  of  colour,  and  that  ne  arc  justified  in  considering  as 
ineludfed  in  the  reeliti<»  of  beauty  those  emotions  nrhjeii  are 
•oMeptible  of  analysis,  as  «cll  as  those  ffhich  dre  ndt 

Hftving  made  these  general  tetnarka,  we  will  pMtead  to 
explain,  with  somewhat  mole  detaU,  tlw  tppUtetion  Of  die 
principles  last  stated. 

Til.'  beuuty  "f  form,  arising  from  a  perception  of  utililv, 
or  of  fitness  of  certain  means  to  produce  a  certain  end»  may 
be  observed  both  in  animate  and  inanimate  objects— in  the 
irorks  both  of  nature  and  of  art.  In  animate  beings  WC  aie 
jgnatifled  by  the  recognition  that  a  tett^\n  fbm  is  suited  to 
tile  wants  uf  il.o  animal,  nnd  that  ccr'nin  dr  str-'d  effects  or 
motions  iire  pmduciHi  with  ease  and  little  etlbrt.  It  is  on 
Uiis  pnnciple  that  we  admire  the  beauty  of  the  human  form, 
•rery  part  of  which  is  perfectly  fitted  for  its  intended  pur- 
poses, and  that  w«  admiife  the'raotions  of  n  horas,  a  stair, « 
gi^liound,  or  a  eat.  fl»  being  tnadn  without  any  ^ipatani 
tiWttMe  Di>  diffleuUy.  and  as  the  result  of  i  power  whieb 
acrompliRhes  its  end  with  the  least  possible  c-Kp<»n«p  nf  et- 
ertion.  The  same  feelinsr  which  tiukes  us  takie  pleasure 
in  tiiKvomeiits  and  forms  «  bicli  indicate  case,  leads  us  iikc- 
wiso  to  dislike  thotie  whicli  cx|>re)i3  cgnstraint  and  toil: 
bencSi,  both  in  nature  and  art,  all  Ibrced  and  laboured  atti- 
tudes, Ml  tnttSMin  of  mustrte,  all  visible  and  oventtsined 
elRnto  to  produce  a  tiertsin  emrt.  or  to  exptsM  a  eertain 
fmling  (which  is  the  'source  of  affectation  in  art),  tite  offen- 
sive to  the  taste.  And  thus  all  angular  and  jcrkini;  aftinn, 
and  all  heaVy  dragging  of  the  limtis,  are  dcvi  td  of  beauty, 
as  bein^  sii^ns  of  violent  and  tnilsome  effort,  and  as  equally 
tomowri,  d^tigh  in  contrary  n  ays.  frOlfl  that  equable,  flow* 
ing,  and  e^  motion  in  which' JMM  eolisista.  Nor  is  it 
vtaj  in  aninlais  that  th<l  tnailn  oi^ ease  ite  aguMMe  to  ur ; 
the  varied,  fl  ^ning.  and  irrpgnlaroiitline  which  cliiiracteriies 
the  fVce  growth  of  plants,  is  hcautiful  mi  the  same  prin- 
i-fpli-:  '  wlicn'viT  (as  Mr.  Ali>nti  remarks)  wo  find  vege- 
tables, or  any  other  delicate  Iwdy,  assume  a  winding  form, 
ISfr  are  iinjiressed  with  the  conviction  of  its  being  easy, 
nipoeable  to  their  nature,  nnd  free  ihitn  force  at  constraint. 
On  the  eoRtrart.  when  soeh  bodies  in  the  line  of  their  pro- 
press  assume  aiitrular  forms,  we  have  a  *;tronfr  tmpres-ion 
of  the  oper;>tioii  of  ft>rce,  of  something  that  either  prevents 
them  from  their  n.itural  tlirertton,  nr  that  run-lruiiis  them 
to  assume  an  unnatural  one.'    (i:»mi/  on  Taste,  vol.  i. 

6334.)  It  was  the  perception  of  this  fact  which  induced 
ogartb  to  itnagine  tbst  bean^  of  outline  consists  in  its 
•erpentine  diiecHMi,  wblfcb  fe  true  of  those  animate  and 
organisH  ^elngs  whose  wmnt-,  require  them  to  assnrne  this 
shape ;  but  floes  not  apply  to  other  ot  jccts,  sueh  as  buildings 
or  walks,  lu  which  cunveiueme  requires  a  straii:ht  or  an- 
g^uiar  form,  and  iii  which  a  »iraight  ur  angular  form  is  there- 
fore beautiful.  The  beauty  of  propor/iort  or  IJfSMM'/ry  iti 
the  fcrms  of  animals  is  likewise  derived  fironi  a  sense  of 
utility ;  fbr  it  is  matri<i>st  that  snndl  limbs  would  not  suit 
the  wants  of  a  lar^e  body  ;  that  a  large  fo^it  would  be  an  in- 
oumbrance  to  a  small  lei;;  that  a  lan;e  hand  wnuld  bean 
incumbrance  to  a  small  urtn,  &<-.  Fur  the  same  reason 
difierent  luitmals  hUve  different  proportions,  as  their  bodies 
•in  fiinncd  ondiltoMttimkiMMadaptsdlodiftMnt  pai> 


posBs;  and  thtli  (lioftltai     itM lAHA Is  iNMttUfbi Hi  oM 

animal  would  b^  ftlf>nstrou«  in  another,  as  if  the  long  heck 
of  the  ramelnpard,  an  animal  living  on  the  leaves  of  trees. 
Were  uiven  to  lh>-  limi,  whose  teeth  and  claws  are  adapted 
'  to  seizing  and  tearing  the  ilesh  of  animals ;  or  if  the  antlers 
of  a  stag  were  fi\ed  m  the  forehead  of  a  doj^.  (Horace,  D9 
Arte  Poet.,  at  thti  bORinning :  on  some  exccptiona  to  UUll 
principle,  see  Hogarth's  Analysis  of  Beauty,  c.  8;  lllOIWl 
Archaijt'\^ie  dr-r  k'itn<:t,  ]>.  1 1.)  And  thus  tlie  limbs  of  tho 
human  hvd\.  or  thi-  features  <if  the  human  face,  arc  Ikmui- 
tiful  only  in  their  proper  plae<.'».  When  they  are  taken  in 
combination  with  the  other  parts  of  tlie  body,  and  so 
manifestly  suggest  the  iMtion  fnat  tbejf  afo  flttal  ttt  petfbrtt 
tbelrtespeiitilre  offiee«. 

''tit  not  a  lip  or  ehiwlt     bmaty  mH. 
tlijl  the  Joint  forct  and  full  icimllof  .ill 

All  incongruous  combinations  in  animate  beings  are  con- 
trary to  beauty :  for  example,  tho  pink  and  white  com- 
plexion, which  suits  the  delicacy  and  weakness  of  the 
leraale  fiTm  and  charaeter.  is  less  becoming  to  man  than 
the  dark-red  and  brown,  which  characterize  the  sUn-buml 
cheek  of  a  person  accustomed  to  rural  labours,  to  athletio 
exercises,  to  field-sports,  and  to  a  military  or  na\al  Hft;. 
Feminine  forms  and  colours  are  sometimes  admired  in  yuuiig 
men;  and  in  women,  as  in  gipsies,  a  dark  cuiuple.\iun  is 
often  extremely  beautiful :  but  an  effeminate  appearance  is 
not  in  general  more  approved  in  men  than  an  eflbminate 
mind ;  and  muscular  or  atliletic  forms  in  wotnen  are  coM- 
inonly  considered  coarse  and  clumsy,  a  iudginent  oonflrmed 
by  llie  fasle  of  tlie  Creek  arti-ls,  wuo,  in  representing 
Diana  as  a  huntress,  with  her  dogs,  her  arrows,  and  her 
uarnicnts  gilded  up  for  iimning,  never  give  barn  msseulin* 
form. 

Hence  the  middle  form  in  the  different  species  of  ahimali 
istb^  most  beautiful;  that  is  to  say*  it  is  that  a!  ^trai  t  form 
at  which  the  painter  oi'  seiilptoi*  strives  by  rejec  tiu^'  all  the 

faulty  extremes,  and  which  lie  takes  as  llie  tyjie  frmnwhieh 
the  varieties  of  individuals  diverge  in  difVeieiil  directions. 
Thus  the  roost  beautiful  size  in  man  is  between  a  giant  and 
a  dwarf;  or,  to  take  an  instance  in  a  single  feature,  ttie 
most  beaotinil  form  of  the  nose  is  when  the  outline  Is 
etvsigbt :  anj  deviation  firom  thi»  form  on  either  side,  so  as 
to  make  ft  luce  that  of  tiie  fanns  in  Greek  sculpture,  or  to 
■rive  it  a  protuberance,  is  injurious  to  the  beauty  of  tlie  Im- 
man  countenance.  <See  Miiller,  Archttfol.  H^r  Kunft,  s.  ;i  j9, 
n  Aiul  ax  li  is  with  the  general  form  ol  the  human 

race,  or  of  the  several  limbs  and  features.  s<;i  is  it  w  ith  parti- 
cular classes.  Thus, '  tliough  tbo  ftrms  of  childhood  and 
age  di&r  oxeeedingiy.  there  is  a  eommonform  in  childhood 
and  a  common  fbrm  in  age.  which  is  the  more  perfect,  as  it 
i^  llio  more  remote  from  all  peculiarities.*  (Reynolds'  Dit- 
courte  3.)  Reynolds,  however,  is  mistaken  w  hen  he  goes 
on  to  say  tliat  the  middle  form  is  beauttiul  l>ecausc  it  is  the 
most  common  (sec /t//er.  No.  82) ;  fbr.  as  has  been  truly 
renaritoo,  there  are  many  Ibnns  of  frequent  and  ordinary 
ooenntsneo  wbiab  ate  by  no  moans  beautifuL  The  bean^ 
of  the  middle  <brm  arises  from  its  beinp  that  which  is  tM 
most  suited  to  ihr  |iiii  pus.es  and  wants  of  llie  animal :  thus 
if  a  nose,  a  mouih,  ^.v  .m  eye  was  \ery  niudi  above,  or  very 
niuidi  below  tho  average  size,  il  would  either  be  inconve- 
nient from  its  magnitude,  or  incapable  of  perfurniing  its 
functions  on  account  of  its  smallncss.  Having  once  esin 
blisbed  this  maxim  in  our  minds,  we  f6rpet»  as  in  many 
other  instanees,  the  principle  on  wbKb  it  u  flninded ;  and 
al;hou<;h  a  nose,  T  i  >  .ample,  would  be  ernuilly  fitted  for  its 
purpi  ise>  if  it  di:'.  .iiu.:u  slightly  from  the  straight  line,  yet  wo 
etifisider  that  line  alone  as  the  slHUtlard  of  ideal  In-auty. 

Tilt:  reason  w  hy  We  arc  gratified  by  the  perception  of  con* 
gruity  or  fitness  in  the  general  structure  of  an  animate  body 
and  of  its  several  component  parts,  by  the  appeataaee  ol 
ease  and  grace  in  the  movements  of  animals,  and  univeN 
sally  by  all  the  marks  of  artivity,  vigotir.  energy, and  health, 
is  that  we  arc  tjratificd  by  the  absence  of  suffering,  a.^  wo 
are  pamed  by  its  pre-ence,  as  when  a  ]>ersoii  not  hardeni^ 
by  custom  to  such  sights  witnesses  an  execution,  a  sur- 
gical operation,  the  slaughter  of  animals,  a  field  Of  battle 
eovered  with  the  dead  and  dying,  a  hospital,  &c.  Benco 
all  those  objects  which  suggest  the  notion  of  pain,  dis- 
comfjrt,  or  diecay.  are  devoid  of  bcanty  Such  is  the  c.isc 
with  animals,  as  the  elephant  or  ihe  i.ippopotamus,  winch 
are  heavy  and  cumbrous  in  their  sh.ipo  and  appear  to 
drag  their  hmbs  with  ditUculty  and  effort ;  suggesting 
none  of  those  impnasions  of  joy  and  satislbction  m  the 
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1,  wwlfrw  in  iU  ttrangth  and  agUity,  VAOch  are 
ltd  bywi  unihaekled  moremenU  of  tha  hone,  the 

 ^j,  or  tibo  itigt  (8m  ths  oonuMciMMiflf  fhs  horse 

^  ihitoA  of  the  Cth  INad.)  HeoM  IumiHm  mil  defbrmity 

in  animals  is  inconsistent  with  beauty,  and  ia  ugly  in  pro- 
portion as  the  shape  uf  the  limb  or  buily  deviates  ft-om  the 
Standard  form,  ana  is  unfitted  for  the  purpose*  for  which  it 
il  intended.  '  The  disgust,'  says  Mr.  Stewart. '  which  mon- 
stRHtt  animal  productions  produce  scema  to  arise  principally 
from  some  idea  of  pain  or  auffering  connaetad  with  their 
existence ;  or  (bra  the  ohvioua  unfltnen  of  the  itmetnie  of 
the  individual  for  the  destined  purposes  of  his  species.  No 
similar  emotion,'  he  continues,  '  in  excited  by  an  analof^us 
appearance  in  the  vef»etable  or  in  the  mineral  kiiit;dotiis ;  or 
even  by  those  phenomena  which  contradict  the  uniform 
tenor  of  our  past  experience  with  respect  to  nature's  most 
ohvioua  and  fiuniliar  Una.*  (o.  7.)  Tm  veaaon  of  this  dif* 
ferenee  ia,  fhaS  fat  inanimate  olgeeli  whieh  deviale  ftom  thmr 
ordinary  and  natural  form  thorc  is  no  cau?.o  for  painful 
h\  tnpathy,  as  the  object  is  unconscious  of  ii=  defut  live  struc- 
llire.  In  the  cultivation  of  liowers  and  ornamental  trees, 
the  object  indeed  is  for  the  roost  part  to  produce  an  arti- 
lldali  and  to  •  ontain  degree  a  monstrous  size ;  which  all 
mtiBt  admit  to  be  BHXe  beantiftil  than  the  natural  and  unim- 
proved  state  of  the  plant  But  even  in  Uite  leapeet  tiwre  ia 
a  limit ;  and  althouj^h  the  size  consistent  with  beauty  in 
the  veKetable  kni^dom  is  indefinite,  it  is  not  quite  unlimited. 
An  oak  as  hi<;h  as  a  mountain  would  probably  cease  to  be 
beautiful  i  and  even  the  diseased  growths  and  protuberanoes 
ia  treat  voold  beeoroe  displeaainf  to  the  tigjilt,  if  they  vera 
atdaig^dloMieMBitivoBiie. 

For  the  tama  reason  that  denmity  in  animala  ia  ineon- 
sistcnt  with  beauty,  all  appearance  of  disease,  decay,  and 
death  is  loathsome  and  hideous :  as  the  pha-sUy  look  of  a 
bleeding  wound,  the  convulsivL-  movements  of  agony,  the 
palOi  livid*  or  emaciated  countenance  of  a  person  expiring 
iHidtr  npid  progress  of  a  pestilential  disease,  or  wasting 
nw^  iridi  AaiiML  atrophy,  or  oonsomption,  the  nouldaring 
ramaina  of  a  dead  body,  or  the  empty  frame  of  a  akaktoii. 
Hence,  when  Romeo  is  described  by  Shakspeare  as  de- 
scending into  the  vault,  in  order  to  see  Juliet's  corpse,  he 
says,  on  diioovtring  (hot  the  faloon  had  nol  Ihdtd  flam  liir 
ihce, 

'  ()  my  Iotb!  mjrwlfc! 
I)Mtll,tii«t  hath  wk'i  the  bonev  of  thy  brrath. 

rs«t  ayoo  ihy  bamity. 
.  _  jmmit  bnuity's CMigii  jf«t 
I  ta  HvliM.  •■4  la  tbr  cMu, 
'  T  Is  est  ■(!■—<  Ills, 

The  same  feelings  are  transferred  by  us  to  the  vegetable 
kinRtlora,  though  with  a  great  diminution  of  tlicir  intensity: 
thus  the  \  <'llow  or  brown  colour  of  the  faded  le:if  is  for  tne 
most  part  less  beautiful  than  the  linlliunt  and  \ivid  green 
of  spring  and  summer  vegetation ;  nevertheless,  there  is 
pnbahly  do  panon  at  all  aUve  to  the  beauties  of  astanal 
natnre  «ho  naa  not  admired  the  rich  and  varied  tinta  af  an 
autumn  landscape,  produced  by  the  irregular  discolouration 
of  the  leaf.  When,  nowever,  meay  has  completed  its  work, 
all  beauty  vanishes;  and  a  tree  quite  bared  of  its  leaves  has 
nothing  more  to  recommend  it  to  the  eye  than  if  it  were 
actually  dead.  And  when  a  tree  has  tlirough  oge  or  bv 
accident  undargona  a  partial  decay,  its  beauty  is  impaueo. 
though  ito  wreek  nay  etflt  anggaat  agwwable  notions  of 
power  and  grandeur,  the  memory  of  former  vigour,  of  laaist- 
ance  to  time  and  the  elements,  or  to  the  destruetivo  agents 
of  nature  Such  are  in  part  the  ftaHngt  exeittd  If  the 
sublime  picture  of  Milton : — 

A*  vhori  hrnTi*n'«  fin* 
Until  icatlied  Ihe  hmt  oalu  ur  iiioani«iD  pines, 
Wilhatat^  tB^  iMr  MU«||  CMwth,  ' 


•taadsMtlw 

In  general,  however,  all  appearance  of  poverty,  mcagre- 
ness,  or  decline  of  vegetation  is,  unless  compensated  by 
countervailing  circumstances,  unbvwirabio  to  haaa^.  (Sao 
Pkiea's  Euojf  on  Bemitv,  p.  29.) 

The  beauty  derived  mm  a  percaptioB  of  utility  ia  not 
confined  to  the  works  of  nature,  but  is  common  to  the  works 
of  constructive  art,  in  which  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
IS  equally  observable,  and  in  which  there  is  a  similar  cor- 
respondence of  the  constituent  parts.  Thus  in  buildings 
each  diiferent  part  has  a  manifest  and  visible  purpose— as 
the  column  to  support  a  weight  on  the  ground,  the  arch  to 
suppoiC  a  weight  over  an  opening,  the  windows  to  admit 
ligtit  and  air,  thf  projection  of  the  roof  to  throw  the  rain- 
water from  the  walla,  Ite.  Evoty  part  of  a  building  has 


therefore  its  peculiar  form  and  beauty,  dependent  on  tta 
destination.  And  the  same  is  the  ease  with  different  kind* 
of  building:  tha  disposition  of  parte  whieh  would  ba  bao>> 
tiful  in  a  ehttreh  or  a  palace,  would  be  displeasing  and  ah* 
surd  in  a  cottage  or  a  fortified  castle.  '  Grecian  templl^ 
Guiliic  abbeys,  and  feudal  castles,'  sa)  s  Mr.  Payne  Knight. 
'  were  all  well  adapted  to  their  respective  uses,  circum- 
stances, and  situations:  the  distribution  of  the  parts  a«h- 
servient  to  the  purposes  of  the  whole  ;  and  tha  arna— li 
and  daoorationa  suited  to  the  character  of  tho  |iaiti,  and  I* 
the  mannars,  habits,  and  emplovmaata  of  tha  panona  «h» 

were  to  occupy  them  :  but  the  house  of  an  Ell^iah  Doblo* 
man  of  the  ei^'hteenth  or  nineteenth  century  is  neither  a 
Grecian  temple,  a  Gothic  abbey,  nor  a  feudal  ca>lle  ;  and  if 
the  style  or  distribution,  or  decoration  of  either  l>e  em- 
ployed in  it,  such  changes  and  modificatioBI  tbould  be 
admittod  aa  may  adapt  it  lo  eiiatiiig  oiiciiBittmraa ;  othar- 
wisa  tha  aeala  of  ita  exaetitnda  haeaiaa  that  of  Ita  iiieoD> 
(:ruity.  and  the  deviation  from  prineipla  proportioned  to  the 
fKielity  of  imitation.*  (On  Tatte,  part  ri.  ch.  2.  54  ;  see 
also  Lord  AbeniLen  on  Grecian  Architecture,  p.  26-35.) 

For  a  similar  reason  all  ornament  in  architecture  should 
be  subordinate  to  use,  and  should  grow  out  of  and  be  ang- 

K lad  by  it:  whanoa  frofeaaad  araiitaeta,  with  whom  tha 
t  of  deeoratfcm  fa  predominant,  often  fcfl  in  their  attampta 

to  produce  beauty,  and  in  many  rast^  tttBinther  to  adapt 
the  building  to  the  ornamenls  than  the  ornaments  to  the 
building.  Accordingly  it  may  be  observed,  that  engineers 
whose  attention  ia  solely  directed  to  the  ute  of  that  which 
they  plan,  often  construct  more  beauti/iU  buildings  than 
penons  with  whom  haanty  ia  the  aUaf  oonaidamtkm.  And 
generally  it  may  be  ohaenred,  diat  all  ornament,  if  aeemaa- 
iateil  tu  an  excessive  de^'rtH',  either  from  a  lo\e  of  jjaudy 
magnificence,  or  for  the  sake  of  ostentation,  is  devoid  uf 
beauty. 

•  TU  Hta  aloM  Uuit  laaeUAai  cspanae, 
AniqlnterlNiiMs  aHkKnovftv 


For  tha  same  reason  that  neatness,  freshness,  and  regv- 
larity  are  pleasing  to  us  in  buildings,  as  being  associated 
with  the  ideas  of  comfbrt  and  ci^oyment,  *  we  require,'  as 
Mr.  Knight  has  observed, '  that  immediately  adjoining  the 
dwellings  of  opulence  and  luxury,  everything  should  assume 
ita  character,  and  not  only  be,  but  appear  to  be  dresaed  and 
coltivated.  In  such  situations  neat  gtavel  walks,  newB 
txixt,  and  flowoiing  plants  and  shrubs,  trained  and  dtstri- 
huted  by  art,  are  perfectly  in  character.'  (ii.  2.  29.)  In 
laying  out  the  direction  uf  roads  or  walks,  the  beauty  of  the 
line  is  likewise  determined  by  its  fitness.  Thus  in  an  open 
and  level  plain  a  strai^lu  line  is  most  agreeable  to  the  eye: 
in  broken  and  irregular  ground,  the  line  which  adapts  itadf 
to  the  shape  of  the  country,  by  constantly  keeping  the  same 
le\'el,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  pleasure  which  is  felt  in  fol- 
lowing the  windings  of  a  road  carried  through  a  mountain- 
pass,  and  creeping  round  the  declivities  of  the  rocks,  is 
enhanced  by  a  sense  of  skill  in  the  contriver  and  executor, 
and  of  ditllculty  successfully  overcome. 

The  beauty  of  furniture  and  dress  is  Ukewise  in  a  great 
measure  derived  from  thoir  JUneti ;  though,  with  re^rard  to 
dress  in  particular,  our  taste  is  liable  to  ha  delenninod  by 
many  inaependent,  and  often  conflicting,  oooaidaffatioM.  as 
novelty,  fashion.  &c.,  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned  be- 
low. Symmetry  of  parts,  which  the  eye  often  so  ripidly 
exacts  in  architecture,  in  tiurdening,  in  the  internal  decora- 
tion of  a  house,  in  dress,  kc.,  arises  in  great  measure  from 
a  sense  of  utility :  thus,  for  example,  iu  the  cunstructioll  of 
a  hottie,  tha  antianoa  ia  ohvioualy  hnt  plaoad  in  tha  oaniw 
of  tiw  wan.  as  it  afbrdt  tha  oasieat  conmnnieation  to  dhe 
various  parts  of  the  building  :  the  windows  are  most  eoD- 
venient  if  they  are  at  nearly  equal  distances  fn>in  each  otlwr. 
and  are  not  crowded  touether  in  some  places  and  separated 
by  wide  intervals  in  others :  the  cnUimns  best  perform  their 
woriiif  they  are  separated  by  i  qual  spaces,  and  tkanlae 
support  equal  weights*.    The  pleasure  derived  from  s;m> 

*  The  ptiDciplo  of  the  tmgtHtmt  mum  by  vhirh  Mr.  Slvwvt,  e.  9  maA  4. 
■xpUin.  lite  brkatir  dt  (ymmrtry  In  woilii  of  ut,  appfan  to  o.  t<>  b*  ioctwM 
in  th>t  of  Stun.:  fat  \t  then  U  no  rvuoa  why  k  duonhauld  br  plaemi  acurr 
oDr  thaa  Ihr  o\\un  rod  of  k  hotiM,  «hv  •  pIcliOT  (kaald  bt  buog  aaain  oar 
than  tb»  olhor  rnd  of  a  room,  d»r  laUUil*  It  ariSratly  thr  StlM  ptaw.  Hew 
in  c.wt  wliPTr  therr  is  ao  n'ident  Bibmi  Id  irrrfularity,  •ymmrtry  i.  »« 
bi'aiilihil.  ■  Ao  irrairuUt  ca.trlUtmi  niillrr  (m>>  Mr.  St«mart)  <i<ivti  oa 
a  ilriui  llai.eoaTry«  an  Mm  of  wbuBtir  iully  in  tlM-d<>>iici><-r  .  .  .  Tb« 
or  y»l  KTCal«r  iircgnUriiy.  »t>al<l  oot  only  latit^y  but  ii«li«bt  tit*  vyv 
antirat  rita4»l,  whotr  ttiuundwork  and  rlrratiun.  LUnvMi  the  mfgM 
i>n<l  riint4»tir  )>rrijef  tl<>n»  nf  ihc  rnck  on  vhtrli  K  i.  bnilL  Tlw 
of  a  «inilnw  ill  n  liouM*  «i>ulil  lir  lutolrrabltf  ;  but  utility,  or  I 
icemciln  the  eye  Ut  It  at  once  in  (be  cabin  of  a  ihli..'— ^  S. 
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mttrf  in  vorka  of  trt  is,  however,  not  ooofined  to  its  beauty, 
fent  m  fUX  ariiM  from  the  evidence  which  it  «ffi)nls  of  an 
nuimi  and  •xtenaive  plan  having  been  ceneeited  and 
eixeeoted.  and  in  pert  Iran  ffaat  satnillietion  irMeb  «•  take 

in  the  fi+Tcrpticn  (if  rf'««mblance-^,  riswcll  in  nutw;irri  n}iji»ct8 
as  in  tiie  ctiurls  uf  wit  and  imaginuUuu.  iL  wa»  ptububly 
the  latter  feeling  (combined,  however,  with  an  exoeuive 
attempt  to  imitate  in  the  gaidsn  the  forms  of  acohitectnre) 
which  RavniiaetttllwiqruafgudenfngdieeiilMdIqrBBpe. 
in  wludi 

*Olwi«i  mai*  at  iiow.  Meb  bIIdt  hu  Its  bratiiar. 

And  half  t-^ff  j^lRtform  *i!it  re(^p^t«i  tbo  olher/ — CEpiit.  4.) 

This  fonnal  style  of  ^dtiiennig  was  founded  on  a  just  sen- 
timent of  what  i»  suited  to  the  imincdiatc  neit^hbourhood 
of  a  house,  both  in  raepect  of  the  c(»nfurt  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  agteemantwith  architectural  fimns ;  but  in  dipping 
shrubs  into  unnatiual  and  fantastio  shapes,  and  in  laying 
out  the  ground  in  over-mtnuta  and  complicated  patterns,  it 
s  Tiietiines  cwried  a  just  principle  to  a  vicious  excess.  (See 
Waipolc  s  history  of  tlM  modem  taste  in  nideninc  in  his 
AnttOotet  f^Mlmgi  VbA  Vfanlily  On  QmOtnimg, 
^  1S»— 47.) 

The  Ktiwn.  In  itet,  forms  the  IMmsMm  fteni  the  forms 

of  nrrhitecture  to  thos«  of  landscape,  and  is  a  sort  of  middle 
term  bv  which  the  hard,  angular,  and  precise  forms  of  art 
arc  iiieltt  d  mio  the  tli  n^-ing,  irregular,  and  infinitely  varied 
uthnes  of  natun  .  Bence  the  quantity  and  character  of 
tiic  ornament  in  a  (garden  ought  to  depend  on  the  style  of 
fcbs  bnilding  to  wiiidi  it  belong*:  and  thus  a  richly  deco- 
ntad  louden  woidd  not  harmonim  with  a  perfectly  plain 
bouse ,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  building  loaded  with 
arebiteetural  arnjirnent  seems  to  r«)uire  something  more 
than  a  few  shruis,  planted  irregul  irlv  i round  it,  which 
scnredy  diliBr  in  character  firom  the  neighbouring  country. 
It  ia  OD  (his  principle  that  small  cottages  and  hmiMat  which 
make  no  pretension  to  arahitectand  teau^>  an  much  im- 
proved by  the  growfh  «f  oMepeit  and  other  plants  upon 
their  walls,  which,  as  it  were,  makes  tbr  m  n  part  of  tho 
suiTounding  vegetation.  On  the  other  iKiiul,  m  buildaiK^ 
which,  from  their  imposing  size  an  l  elaborate  execution, 
have  an  independent  character  of  their  own.  creepers  usuallv 
suggest  a  notion  of  discomfort  and  neglect,  a  feeUag  whin 
has  no  plaoe  if  the  building  is  not  inhabited  bvntt^  and 
which,  therefore,  is  not  awakened  by  the  sight  of  an  antinit 
moolderini:  mill  overgrown  with  ivy.  (See  Price  OnthePie- 
tmretquf,  vol.  i.  p.  287,  vol.  ii.  pp,  134,  170,  177,  218:  Ijord 
Aberdeen  Oh  Grecian  ArcJuteeiurr,  p.  43.) 

The  peroeption  of  fitness  or  ooogruity  appears  to  us  to 
aeoount  for  tne  beauty  of  form  in  ne^y  all  eases,  and  ooca- 
sionally  for  the  beauty  of  colour :  there  are,  however,  other 
rirmmstanees  which  contribute  to  produce  or  heighten  that 
feolint:.  or  ;.re  roiiditinns  nwi-ssary  to  its  existence.  Such, 
for  example,  i<s  liio  beauty  of  erprestion  in  the  human  coun- 
tenance when  the  notion  conveyed  to  the  mind  is  that  of 
benawelenoek  ebeerfiilness,  tranquiliitf ,  innoeenoe,  simplicity, 
or  sfbeljon.  (See  Baoon's  Bi$ay  m  Bmuiy.)  The  dis- 
tinctness and  rapidity  with  which  the  eyes  express  the  emo- 
tions of  the  mind  contribute  very  powerfully  to  their  beanty. 
SovfUy  likewise  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  ('s?,fiitial  to  tl:.^ 
peroeption  of  beauty :  and  aa  the  mo«t  beautiful  object 
wtmld,  by  its  continual  presence,  soon  pall  upon  the  sight, 
and  ptodnoe  complete  indi&ienee,  ao  olyeeta,  whose  boMity 
will  not  hear  ekae  exanrittation,  and  is  eitly  ealenlated  ta 
please  for  a  time,  arc  agreeable  merely  from  their  noveltv 
and  freshness  This  is  the  case  to  a  great  extent  with 
fa.Hbioiis  III  ircis,  which  are  continually  cbangi^^^  luuI  in 
which  the  newest  fashioa  often  seenu  the  most  beautiful, 
altlMHigh  it  may  have  no  oHmv  fBBonmendation  than  ita 
novel^.  Itdoea  not»  hoewwrp  leem  to  us  satis&etoiv  te 
explain  the  heaniy  of  nodes  of  dvess  by  saying,  that  *«Ii9e 
ill.  >  were  in  fashion  thfv  were  the  forms  aind  colotirs  which 
dmtinguished  the  rich  iiiui  the  noble,  the  eminent,  the 
envied,  the  observed  in  society  :  they  were  the  fonns  and  the 
colours  in  which  all  that  was  beautiful,  and  admired,  and  ex- 
alted, were  habitually  an»y«d.  Thejr  wan  associated  there- 
fore with  ideas  of  opulenee,  tad  eleganee,  and  gaiety,  and 
all  that  is  captivating  and  bewHehing  in  manners,  fortune, 
and  situation.  ax\A  derirfd  Ihf  whole  of  tfn-ir  l^'  r.f.iln  fruvi 
those  (utoaiitiont.'  (Encycl.  hrilan.,  aat.  BLauty,  Suppl. 
vol  u.  p.  186.)  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  ulvays  a  cer- 
tnin  ngaid  to  utihty  in  all  kinds  of  dreg.s  and  ornament  for 
tim  nanon :  coloun  are  selected  with  reference  to  the  colour 
•f  tn*  eompleKion  or  hair,  diftrant  dnnea  beeone  the 


young  and  old,  &c. ;  and  those  forms  are  usually  chosen 
which,  if  not  the  mott  adapted  to  the  QMrtioii  ef  the  Umha 
and  the  diraJny  of  the  natural  beautiea,  are  at  least  cm- 
d^tni  wiin  mmi.   (See  Hogarth's  Analynis  of  Beauty 

c.  6,  arl  fin  )  Cap-ire  or  biul  taale  may  sometimes  introduce 
such  iasiiioiis  ai,  liair-powiier,  jiomatum,  Jind  hoops,  and 
habit  may  retoiii  il.  tiiL  oyi-  ti.  ^iu>h  monstrous  disuuises ; 
but  it  seems  ni credible  that  any  person  should  maintain 
that  modes  of  dress  are  in  themselves  indifierent,  and  that 
the  powdered  and  nlastend  hair  and  stiff  hoop  of  an 
Engliah  or  Fkench  Udy  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  in- 
trinsically as  beautiful  as  the  loose  and  fl  vini;  l  icks  and 
gracefiil  drapery  of  a  Grecian  statue.  New  mo'ies  of  dress 
are  worn,  not  because  they  are  beautiful,  but  because  they 
are  fcufuonabie.  Ladies  not  unfrequently  lament  that  the 
new  &abion  is  ugly  and  unbecoming,  though  they  abandon 
the  old  fashion  as  being  obsolete.  Brilliant  colours,  more- 
over, are  almost  universally  considered  beautiful  for  dresm, 
especially  for  female  dress  ;  and  therefore  they  are  w< m  }<y 
the  rich,  who  can  afford  a  frequent  succession  of  clothes  * 
the  poor,  who  cannot,  are  consequently  foroed  to  doiha 
tiMDuelvet  in  dark  and  dingjcoloiura,  which  an  notio  aoon 
sofledand  siieilt  Solikewin  dne,Mjl,and  amoothtextiirM 
are  not  only  more  convenient,  but  more  beautiful  for 
clothing,  a8  being  Iwttcr  fitted  to  show  the  form  of  the  body  : 
in  this  respect  the  taste  of  all  ages  has  agreed,  from  the 
Rom  a  ns,  who  admired  the  cobweb  garments,  the  textiU* 
aura,  hich  they  imported  fhim  the  East,  and  who  bartend 
gold  for  an  equal  weight  of  ailk.  down  to  tha  modem  pur- 
ehiaenof  tiie dalieaie  ikbnea  of  Paistey  and  Lyons :  and 
henoe  the  rich  clothe  thcm.selvcs  in  fine  linen  and  woollen, 
in  ailk,  in  velvet,  and  in  lace;  while  the  poor,  unable  ta 
purchase  such  luxuries,  content  themselves  with  coarser 
and  thicker  textures.  Mr.  Alison,  therefore,  in  the  following 
remarks,  completely  inverts  the  cauiie  and  the  effect.  *  The 
cohmn  (he  says)  whidi  diitingiuah  the  oidinarjf  dress  «f 
the  common  people  an  never  eonridered  aa  heautiftil.  It  n 
ttie  r  il  lurs  only  of  the  dress  of  the  great, -of  the  opulr-nt, 
or  -  f  distingtiisned  professions,  which  are  ever  considered 
III  this  light.  The  colours  of  common  furniture,  in  the 
same  way,  are  never  beautiful ;  it  is  the  colours  only  <^ 
Ihibiiinablek  or  eoady,  or  magnificent  furniture,  which  an 
ever  cooaideced  as  such.'  ( Abson  On  Taste,  vol.  i  p.  302.) 
In  fact,  however,  the  dress  of  the  rich  is  not  beautifhl  he- 
ctiui^i-  it  is  the  dress  of  the  rich,  but  it  is  the  dress  of  the 
rich  because  it  is  beautiful :  costly  furniture  is  not  beautiful 
because  it  is  costly,  but  it  is  costly  because  it  is  l»eautifuL 
The  drees  of  the  poor  ia  not  plain  beeauM  it  is  the  dress  <tf 
the  poor,  but  it  is  the  dren  er  the  poor  because  it  is  plain. 
In  countries  where  the  peasants  ornament  their  dress  with 
taste  and  fancy,  as  in  some  cantons  of  Switzerland,  their 
drcis  i  thought  beautir  il;  ii;  <  antrics,  as  in  anticnt  Ye- 
nice,  where  the  upper  orders  wore  black  clothes,  block  might 
have  been  considered  a  mark  of  nobility  and  rank,  but 
oottld  aearoely,  even  hj  the  natives,  have  been  oonsidered 
ai  beavtiAil:  nor  hi  fhw  eoantry  ddes  any  one  think  a  bar- 
rister's wig  and  gown,  or  a  clergyman's  surplice,  as  having 
any  title  to  be  called  beautiful  because  they  are  the  dress  (tf 
distinguished  professions.  (See  Alison,  Tol.  i.  pb  19f ;  Bdltti^ 
burjin  Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  299.) 

Variety,  likewise,  is  a  condition  of  the  beauty  of  colout 
neatly  alhed  to  novel^.  Combinataona  of  eokMir^  if  thqr 
an  not  80  mixed  as  to  he  eonfttnd,  and  if  fbeir  tinta  hat- 
moni/e  well  together,  are  for  the  most  part  agreeable  to  the 
eye:  while  large  and  unbroken  masses  of  an  uniform  hue, 
such  as  long  flat  walls,  wi«lr  i  \  j  ,:nse»  of  satid  or  water.  Or 
green  plain,  are  devoid  of  beauty.  The  beauty  of  the  hu- 
man hair  arises,  in  great  measure,  from  the  irregularity  of 
ila  movements,  ita  iMtibdi^  and  variety  of  outUne^  and  the 
ehangeability  of  ita  tint,  aa  its  glossy  sarfttee  n(leeta  tha 
light  in  different  parts :  while  a  bald  bead  is  not  only  de- 
prived of  this  ornament,  but  also  seems  to  be  shorn  of  ita 
fair  propoitionikMid  la  Want  mnething  whidi  belonga  ta  iti 
intognty. 

The  most  remarkable  exoeptkm  to  the  ugliness  of  uniform 
oohMia  ia  the  beauty  ef  the  blue  sky  and  the  blue  sea ;  in 
which  eases  die  semaal  delight  derived  from  the  soft  and 

at  'In  -  imc  time  brilliant  colouring  appears  to  compensate 
tor  us  want  of  variety.  For  whta  the  sky  and  sea  are  of  a 
grey  and  dingy  hue  their  beauty  is  gone,  and  we  are  then 
conscious  of  the  monotonous  effect  produced  by  a  large  un- 
varied surflioe  of  a  dull  colour.  Even,  however,  when  the 
aeaiamoat  hnUiant  m  to  eohwr,  how  mneh  do  a  few  white 
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4uh,  Bcuddin;;  aloncr  its  surface,  add  not  only  to  the  interest 
Mt  alto  to  iht>  benuly  of  the  srene ! 

SooMi  whien  hava  Utougbt  that »  evrtain  dlM  ii  iui  m- 
amtitl  «1«fment  of  botnty :  thus  AHatotle,  in  bM  AMifc, 
say-j..  that  beauty  ronsists  in  nui'rnHwle  ii'  '.  prDpurdon ; 
unil,  therefore,  a  very  sitiall  ur  a  very  liirtje  animal  wuukl  be 
dfivniii  of  beiuity,  the  fornirr  b>;<'ausi;  tl^e  eye  could  not  di»- 
tinguish,  the  lattt  r  beraune  ihe  eye  could  not  comprehend 
its  parts*.  This  notion  of  Aristotle's  doubtless  arose  from 
his  prsdoiBiOMK  love  of  makiiif  tlM  oteelleoce  of  evetytbing 
to  ooMisI  in  «  mean  tetwiieii  t«<t  extrames ;  bat  In  tm  mm 
'rt'hirh  he  puts  the  mean  is  the  beautiful  f  rin,  >if  r  ansfi  it  is 
the  best  suited  to  the  nature  and  wants  uf  isit;  .uninal.  That 
beauty  ueiieralhi  does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  the  object 
which  makes  the  impression  on  the  sense,  is  proved  by  llie 
admiration  which  we  equally  bestow  on  the  delieatc  frame 
and  brilliant  plumage  of  a  bammiDg-biid,  and  on  tba  va«t 
flxpanw  of  Bti  Alpine  Tie#i  Bum,  on  tiM)  otbef  hMtd, 
makes  xmiitlnrsx  au  essential  element  of  btanty  (SluhfitnP 
a»ui  llptiutijul,  part  iii.  ^  1,1) ;  but  the  arguments  whii-li  Ive 
ftdrhu  ei?  are  equally  untenable,  an  b«in«  founded  on  a  par- 
tial view  of  tlio  subject.  Amotig  other  considerations  he 
allege!)  the  prartice  of  giving  diminutive  naOMfS  to  tbe  ob- 
jaeu  of  our  aff«Gtioii ;  bni  this  «rise«  not  fhint  a»f  Miiso  of 
the  connexion  of  bdadt^  with  ftmaHneta  of  aite,  but  flMn 
the  inreinpntibility  nf  the  pas!«ion  of  [nvf  with  that  of  fmt- — 
that  i?.  >i)  far  as  fear  means  an  ant-cipation  of  o\  i!  :  for  bv 
usin;;^  diniinutKe  names,  expressive  of  weakness  mid  infe- 
riority, men  signify  their  eon^iousness  that  the  ptirsons 
whom  theylote  are  things  in  their  power,  of  which  they 
entertain  no  ajitMbenauin  and  do  not  ettod  lb  *We.  [See 

FkAR.] 

The  feeling  of  beauty  is,  moreover,  incroascsi,  if  not 
awalianed.  by  antient  recollections,  which  spread  a  l  iiarm 
OAer  p  at  e,  ilUist  rated  by  liie  arts,  the  learning,  and  the  civil 
and  military  tilories  of  fornier  ages.  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  Ijctwef  11  thiJ  quality  of  dfOM/y  and  the 

Eetinn  excited  hj  Mtrettiag  biitorieal  asueiatiotis.  There 
no  dmibt  thdt  the  fitst  titne  that  *  scholar  behoMs  Athens 
Of  R  une,  he  is  affectefl  fur  more  powerfully  and  m^ree  tbly 
than  a  person  to  whom  antient  history  i'*  a  bluuk-  Hut 
these  emotions  cannot  beconsidfied  as  arisinjjfrom  the  per- 
ecptionof  beauty.  It  seems  to  us  quite  conceivable  tiiat  a 
painter  who  ditl  not  know  that  Faricles  or  Socrates  were 
Atheniana,  or  that  the  Parthenoit  waa  the  Ttaiopie  of  Mi- 
nerva, should  be  ae  tnu^h  dke  to  the  heauty  of  the  view  of 
Athens  an  the  hiHtorian.  thouu'i  hi■^  feehnL's  would  not  be 
so  stronEily  moved  by  the  *.it;!it  1h  lore  his  eyes.  (See 
Kni^'tii  On  T(t»le,  part  i.  eli.  i',  f  rt> M  )  This  distinction 
bei^veen  as^iociations  which  give  an  tntftett  to  an  object, 
which  make  us  curious  to  sec  it,  and  those  which  make 
it  beauHfuit  has  not  alwap  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 
Thus  Mr.  AlitDb  cites  Runnylnede  and  the  Rubieon  as 

insitarices  of  beailty  conil-rred  or  eiih.mced  by  hi^toriifal  a-t- 
sociutions.  (Vol.  i,  pp.2;'>,  '27.)  But  beaut)  never  arises  from 
such  a  siuiree  as  this.  No  man  would  tlnnk  a  iihiin  ^'reen 
field  or  an  or«iinary  stream  more  beautUul  liiaa  any  uliter 
such  Held  or  stream,  simply  because  King  John  had  si<;ned 
Mai;na  Charta  in  the  one,  or  JuUus  Cssat  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  rebellion  on  the  banks  of  the  Othet.  A  sbieefe 
Roman  Ctitbolie  mis;ht  bo  led  into  trains  of  the  tenderesl 
pathos  and  the  loftiest  rehgious  enthusiasm  by  the  sight  of 
a  fragment  iff  the  true  crnss,  Init  wm.ld  find  no  beauty  iii  ir. 
Tlie  iron  crwwri  uf  (;bariemai:ne.  or  tiif  stone  on  which  the 
Scottish  kings  were  crowned  ut  Scone,  would  suggest  histo- 
rical recollections  of  deep  interest,  but  would  be  devoid  of 
beauty.  Tbe  «ain«  may  be  said  of  badges  of  dntlneUon.  ss 
orders»erawns,eoKMMt%itlittsa.  &c. :  they  may  call  up  ideas 
of  hobtlity,  mtlsniSeetire,  {rrsttdeur.  couraire.or  powcr:  and 
yet  they  may  not  be  lu-  luliful.  No  one  probably  ever  foutid 
any  beauty  ju  the  Garter  or  the  Cross  of  the  legion  of 
Honour,  however  lufiy  or  iiu'iewable  their  associations  may 
be.  Keelin^rs  of  this  kind  may  make  the  mind  susceptible 
to  impressions  of  beauty,  but  cannot  alone  produce  it  What 
can  have  leaa  ftrvtenskms  to  beau^  than  ft  modem  (bftress. 
with  its  bare  walls  and  heavy  unotnamefated  mo-sonry  ?  Yet 
it  is  insept.- i' ly  connected  v.  it h  ..11  those  ideas  of  power, 
grandeur,  in.trt.al  prowess  and  euiirapc,  towhicli  Mr.  Alison 
in  other  cases  refers  the  origin  of  beauty. 

"  Ti  yif  ««>,€»  i>  /tiyifu  jiai  rajfj  Itr't.  fec  .l'it:  ip  vli,;  unil  *r» 
T»inirn'»  truDiUiJou,  tut"-  01.  »h^r<-  |ij,a«n/i>^  ir  •  . nl  «h«wini;  llin 

oui.iu«j»  uf  iSi*  Uioik»  •»  lu  Uie         ouUiMTMau  ttf  latci:  tills  iiMaiy, 

Ow       WwM»».  jg Mw wjium,  lootadM  nilumut  mm  abofatlw  M«i> 


Having  thus  attempted  to  give  a  geners)  account  of  the 
otfj^  and  causes  of  beauty  in  outward  objects,  we  thaM 
next  toiisider  thtt  ttufs  fjfmHiti  wtaidi  la  OMM  fhvMmhte  la 

the  perception  of  ft 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  trrtain  de- 
gree (1/ cultivntiriu  is  n«'<  e5sary  to  the  porecptirm  ot  Ijeauty. 
Savage  nations  aitjiear  to  be  nearly  or  qu^ii  fii  ntuto  of  any 
notion  of  it,  m  the  works  both  of  nature  and  art,  or  at  lean 
their  admiration,  as  in  ehOdrClii  la  conliwd  to  gaudy  unk 
ahming  trinkets  and  omamauta  of  ttm  person.  The  praotidB 
of  tattooing»  howbveri  la  dodbtieas  fbuaded  on  nrtioiis  «f 
beauty,  more  mistaken  eVeti  than  those  which  led  the  laiiei 
of  Europe  to  cover  their  hair  with  powder  and  pjmatum.  la 
t  '  !  i  .uM  orders  of  civilised  nations  the  same  inditfert-nce  to 
beauty  may  be  generillly  observedt  in  proportion  to  their 
coarseness  and  igilorkncei  The  early  development  of  tbe 
sense  of  beAn^  miaiDg  the  Greeks,  whteh  is  to  strikingtf 
sheWh  bnti  in  Ihefr  mytbtriocy  and  poetry*  and  in  dmir  Wbrks 
of  art  (see  Pkilologi^^l  3ftj*rKW,  vol.  ii.  p.  IR.V166),  is  a 
pi-o<)fof  iheir  early  eulturo  and  ot  their  great  supenonty, 
even  in  a  half  savaue  state,  to  tht  hiiwlmia  nraOM  by 
which  they  were  surrounded 

Another  thin^  essential  to  the  perception  of  beautv  is 
vtuibUiU  iiiMRd»  arithig  ftatb  tna  d«filo|at«M  c(  tfas 
sodril  i^uiins,  find  the  onitivilinn  of  the  hencrotent 
Inps.  The  eusiom.  prevalt^nt  in  some  countries,  of  planting 
flokvers  on  graves,  and  of  offerin',.'  nose^'ays  to  the  images  of 
sajnts  or  of  the  Vir;,'in,  is  a  mark  nl  onee  of  a  feehnt;  of 
beauty  and  of  sensibility  of  mind.  On  the  other  head,  per> 
sons  of  a  sour,  phlegmatic,  morose,  and  misanthropte  tem- 
perAownt.  ate  little  aUve  to  the  bimuty  «(  ontward  el^jaett 
or  worhs  of  aft  It  was,  ddubftosst  fron  a  tense  of  tin  is* 
compatibility  of  it  feehiifr  for  beauty  with  absence  of  all  social 
and  benevolent  sympathies,  that  Milton  reprraents  the 
Dava  a* inseiiattite  to  tta»  h«Mitie»  of  I'arudise; 

K*w  nndeltghUd  all  <kt>||b«.  all  kitMl 

or  llviay  oeaitue*,  new  tu  •igbt  ujil  >UaDKC.' 

As  on  the  one  hand.  aU  the  antisocial  passions,  as  anger, 
jeidoosyi  envyi  iiBar<  Sto,*  am  ioconsistont  with  the  p«ap- 
tidD  of  beauty ;  so  ^e  sMud  paaaiona  sharpen  and  fneiliiate 

it,  as  love  and  pity,  which,  as  Dryden  says, '  melts  the  <>iml 
to  love."  Hence  lovelinett  in  the  human  race  is  mtiuiaii'if 
connected  with  beauty,  as  the  desire  of  >e.\  is  h<  i;,'iit.  ne-i 
and  stimulated  by  the  btiauiy  ul  iurut,  cuiour.  and  exiwe*- 
Sion  :  but  it  is  not  i<lentical  with  it,  for  lovers  are  offesn  Ml 
only  blind  to  the  defects  of  their  mistresses*  bnt  mnBiiBasi 
even  admire  them  on  that  very  aceount*'  vbanew  love  is 
proverbially  said  to  be  blind. 

A  tiiird  requisite  to  the  perception  of  beauty  is  *tr^tf 
and  cheer/tthfxn  of  mind,  and  the  absence  of  overpowennj; 
care  or  attiiotion,  which  engrosses  the  faculties  and  prcveaa 
them  from  taking  pleasure  in  the  relations  of  outward  oh> 
jects.  This  inooosistency  is  well  illuatralsd  by  tbe  retiectiooa 
of  Hamlet,  when  he  is  oppressed  with  a  aanat  of  the  paiufal 
task  impo:ied  upon  him  by  bis  father's  spirit.  (Act  ii. 
sc.  i.)    (See  Aliwm  On  Ttute,  vol.  i.  p,  10.) 

On  II  I  ;1  i  n  of  the  beauty  of  outward  objects  to  the 
beauty  ol  works  of  art,  more  will  bo  said  under  tue  bead's  at 
the  several  arts.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  obaerve.  tkt 
of  the  three  ana  of  deaign.  Via.*  aiehiteotura«  acalptiira,  aad 
painting,  the  two  last  are  pnrely  reftretmiaHv*  mtim.  while 
the  first  alone  creates  nbjeots  whidt  have  a  u<!f  tn-wnd  the 
mere  gratification  of  the  taste.  Tbe  beaut>  ot  iiu  .djiie* 
ihertfore  iielonsjs  to  tlie  chiss  ur  objects  Which  we  hiive  been 
ttbiive  cxiituiiiuig  i  wliiiu  ihij  beauty  of  pictures  and  s|alue». 
though  cluMely  ixinncctod  with  the  same  rant*e  of  ideas,  yet 
forms  a  class  sporty  and  requir«(  tbe  eoosidemtioQ  of  addi- 
tnnal  eleinonts  peculiar  to  itseUl  These  am  derived  m 
great  UNaaura  fimn  the  eapsbilitida  of  the  respective  arts, 
dopeudent  on  the  materiiUs  wbioh  tlwy  work  with  end  t.  -> 
efftrts  which  they  are  thus  able  to  produce.  There  are  uianT 
objects  beautit  iil  in  nature  which  cannot  be  reprv^^^nted  wuh 
arlv.iutau'e  by  the  painter  or  sculptor ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  aru  many  objects  disagreeable  in  nature  wineli  aN 
beantiAiI  in  a  picture,  because  a  ptoture  ie  an  abstrnelian,  a 
represenutian  of  the  colour  and  outhne  of  an  ol^t.  without 
any  of  those  aeeompaiiying  cirrumstances  which  m  th«  iv- 
uliiy  Tiny  cause  disgust  in  the  otiier  senses,  and  lliu*  uri-tmi 
the  mind  trom  enjoying  that  pleusuru  which  it  might  oib«t- 
wtso  doiriTo  thtough  tha  oigan  «f  aigbt  aloi»>  H«aen  iInm 
e  *   '  • 

^    •    .    .    .    n  iturt 
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things  in  nature  wliKh  aio  peculiarly  filtoil  to  be  gubjects 
for  a  paiuter,  are  properly  said  to  h'AW  j>irtuT0ique  btihil/. 
as  those  formii  and  postures  wbieh  would  appsw  to  moH 
■dvantcigi-  in  marbl*  miftht.  u  has  been  truly  raMlkad.  be 
Mid  to  hav«  aeu^ithuwiqm  itmUff,  Tbara  urn  avtain 
genefti  dwracievntjeB  of  tbsw  two  nil,  w  Uwt  pdatiiiK 
l>est  represents  expression,  while  Rt  ii'.iit  i  best  ropresents 
<rh:ir;icter :  that  painting  cn!br«<««  a  vast  vanntv  of  auhjacts, 
while  sculpture  fonfines  itself  nlmr«t  exclusive ly  to  llie  hu- 
man Qjfure  and  some  of  the  nobler  animals,  wbioh  tnay  be 
UeTO  pointed  Wit;  but  to  determine  the  peculiar  provinces  of 
these  two  arts  nspeetively  requires  a  separate  investigation, 
with  rorerenee  not  to  the  {^neral  subject  of  beauty,  but  to 
tlie  ( apabilities  ami  advantajies  of  each,  uti<l  would  Iw  ma- 
tcrii^ly  assisted  by  a  knowledj^  of  those  mecbanicai  pro* 
ccaaes  and  mysteries  of  art  which  the  prolbeeed  Malflar  or 
painter  can  tbemielvM  alona  possess. 

(On  the  diffennca  batVMO  painting  «nd  wultrtuw.  lee 
Price  On  the  Pi'r/ufes^iM,  vol.  ii.  nreC  p.  xii-xic. ;  MtlHcr, 
A.rcha6l.  der  Kuntt,  §  27 ;  Philoiogieal  Museum,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  95-9^<  ) 

[On  th@  relation  of  the  beautiftU  and  the  sublime,  see  the 

•rtii-le  StTBLlMITY.] 

BEAU  VAIS.  a  oily  ia  Fiwiee.  eapital  of  the  depart ooent 
of  Oiee,  opon  the  iHtle  mw  Th^in  or  Terr^.  at  the 

-[loint  where  it  reeeives  the  .\vclon,  another  small  stream. 
1'hc  Thrrain  is  a  feeder  of  the  Oi*e.  The  town  is  on  the 
r<»a<l  from  Paris  to  Abbeville  and  Calais,  41  niilo*  N.  by  W. 
of  Paris,  in  49*»  27'  N.  lat..  IP  4'  K.  long.  While  the  old 
territorial  division  of  FnuMS*  remained,  it  was  included  in 
the  lie  do  Franee.  but  was  near  the  border  towards  Picardie. 

Beauvais  is  a  very  ant  lent  town,  and  was  known  to  the 
Romans  by  the  name  of  Cwsaromafius,  which  wns  afterwards 
changed  for  that  of  Bellovaci.  the  natne  of  the  Gallie  tribe 
whose  chief  town  it  was.  The  Bcilo^'aci  were  distinguished 
among  the  Bel^  Oaula  for  number,  valour,  and  inlluenoe; 
and  took  an  aetive  MUft  in  tike  T«aistan««  to  Jalint  Catar, 
when  he  first  carried  his  arms  into  that  part  of  the  country. 
They  agreed  to  contribute  60.000  men  to  the  confederate 
arniy  of  natives,  but  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  Romans 
triumphed  over  alt  uppositton ;  and  the  Bellovaci  with  their 
neighbours  submitted  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Several  mnteia  of 
smat  learning,  Sanion,  Scaligar,  and  Valoiat  have  consi- 
dered that  Braftnpantiun,  the  town  into  wMeb  tte  Bellovaci 
retreated  with  their  effects  on  Ca'^ar's  approach,  was  iden- 
tical with  Cfusaromatjus,  or  Heauvais ;  and  D  .-\nville  him- 
self was  at  fir^l  of  the  same  opinion,  though  he  afterwardii 
considered  thu  site  of  Bratuspantium  to  be  in  the  neiabiwor- 
hood  of  Breteuil  in  Picardie.  (D'Anville,  SottMutVAn' 
cMwte  QoMki  Si,piUy»iNe(MNMair0  <te  Qmlu  H  df  la 

Beauvais  is  of  considerable  size,  but  ill  built :  the  streets 
are  tulera.bly  wide,  but  the  number  of  wooden  houses  pre- 
senting their  gables  to  the  street,  and  deilllute  of  any  regu- 
larity, give*  to  tlie  plaee  a  shabiiy  appeannoe.  Tba  gt«a( 
plaem,  or  aauara^  bia  at  one  end  the  toim  ball,  tiw  ftoatef 
w  hir-h  is  adorned  with  Ionic  pilaster-^  Httt  the  bofiding 
whieh  is  most  worthy  of  notice  is  the  in  auuful  Gotbie  ca- 
thedral. The  ediOce  is,  however,  imperfect,  having  neither 
nave  nor  steeple.  The  steeple  was  erected  in  the  year  I  :)64, 
bat.  within  ten  vears  after  ita  eonptelion,  was  destroyed  by  a 
tempeat;  and  ibis  aoddent  pnventod  the  eomptetion  of  the 
ehnreb.  The  eboir  it  of  neat  beauty,  and  appears  more 
lofty  than  that  of  Arnirns.  ihout^h  notreallyso.  Itis adorned 
with  n«-hly  painted  windows,  as  antient  as  the  time  of 
Louis  IX.  (or  St  LouiA)  of  France.  (a.d,  r22G  1 270.)  (Mrs. 
C.  Stothard  s  Letters  during  a  Tour  im  Normandy,  fe.) 

Before  the  Revolution  Beauvaii  bad.  bealdei  its  cathedral, 
six  collegiate  ohorehes  and  thirteen  parish  churches.  There 
were  three  abbeys  for  men ;  one  of  the  Benedictines  of  the 
Coni^regatit  [1  >:  St.  Maur,  one  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin, 
and  a  third  occupied  first  by  the  Benedictines,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Lasaristi;  a  seminary  for  priests,  directed  by 
the  lAsaiiata;  teres  oMiTenta  |br  reUguNis  of  both  sexes, 
ftwr fer men aad tbiee  ftreemen;  a  tewwuendery  of 
tile  order  of  Malta;  two  hoapitaU,  the  Hfitel  Dieu  and  the 
Il(^pital  General.  The  bishops  of  Beauvais  (who  were  also 
temiwrul  peep»,  with  the  title  of  Counts  of  Beauvais)  entered 
upon  their  bishfi^ekn  wttli  great  solemnity.  The  church 
or  St.  Etienne  is  more  antient  than  the  cathedral.  The 
wipdowa  of  ihischuKh,  and  espedally  tbose  of  the  chapels 
wbieh  ■ttrieuad  Oe  ab^,  tie  er  gnat  boaoty ;  they  are  of 
tbenixloen&eaBtniy.  U.  Malt*  Bnu  •peaks  of  «laig»  and 


fine  liotipital  eretted  nut  Ion;:  oine  e,  i»ul  wlieiher  on  the  foun 
dati'iii  of  eiliier  of  th  i>e  alreadv  niL-iiti' iiied  is  uul  >l3led. 
The  antient  episcopal  palace,  a  Gothic  editice,  has  been  made 
tlie  .seat  of  ibe  pieieet.  The  lite  of  tlic  old  walls  of  the 
town  has  bean  eenmtod  into  a  pnoMnade.  but  some  round 
toven  and  i!b»  nJleto  of  the  wall  are  still  standing  near  th« 
river  Tht'Tain.  There  are  a  hnnd.Minie  tlicatie,  u  or 
hiu'h  school,  a  semni.vrj  lor  pneAU,  and  a  public  hbfar>  of 
no  trreat  extent.    (MalteBrun;  Balbi;  Expilly.) 

Beauvais  is  a  town  of  considerable  note  fur  its  manu- 
factures.  These  is  a  roval  manufactory  of  carpets*  founded 
t>y  Lk>lbert  in  1664,  and  still  in  tlie  hands  of  government. 
A.  certain  quantity  is  made  every  year  for  the  furnibhini.'  of 
the  royul  palat  es  and  the  public  ebtabhshmenb).  and  Ihe 
surplu»  its  liuld  to  thi!  ])uhlic.  These  carpets  are  ingreai  re 
pute,  and  fetch  a  iii;{h  price.  Woollen  dotbs,  sbawls,  flan* 
n^  aod  eoaise  vooUeu  iabrics  of  various  kinds  aie  made; 
and  the  vasbing  and  spinning  of  wool  are  also  carried  on. 
Linens  are  mantitactured  to  a  considerable  extent,  csj  e- 
cially  the  kind  called  demi-UoUande  (half-Ilolland),  Iroui 
beiiifr  half  the  lengtli  of  the  Dutch  linens.    The  lim-n 
nianuiacture,  as  carneii  on  in  the  town,  includes  the  i>pin- 
ning  of  the  yam,  and  the  weaving  and  bleaciiing  of  the 
iineba.  To  the  toregoing  artklos  mav  be  added  braid, 
and  folt  for  the  papeMndcers.   Printed  eottons.  formerly 
nr.p   ;'  tlie  staple  manufactures  of  the  town,  are  now  made 
ouly  tii  a  small  extent,  but  some  cotton  yarn  is  spun.  The 
fuel  consuuied  iii  these  manufactories  is,  partly  at  least, 
peat,  which  IS  procured  in  great  quantity  at  Bre»les  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  savwsl  otner  places  in  the  depart- 
ment.  Within  a  few  years  courses  of  instruction  in  geo- 
metry and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts  have  been  esta- 
blished with  success.    There  is  a  Tribunal  de  Com mrrrf, 
or  eoiiimittae  fur  deciding;  disputes  in  commercial  :dVairs. 
(Dunin,  Forc«t  Productive*  et  CommerdaUt  de  l-i  I'j.i  ice^ 
To»  populatkm  in  the  year  1832  was  12,867.  Tite  ar- 
nmdtesement  of  Beauvais  bad.  at  tbe  same  time,  a  popula- 
tion of  111, .185,  part  of  whum  were  employed  in  vari.iua 
branches  of  manufacturing  iiidusitry.     Funs,  toys,  >jlass, 
pottory,  h(  b  t  rv.  ribbons  are  among  the  productions  uf  the 
arronaiHemant,  winch  corapreheiMk  694  square  raUes,  or 
4-44,160  aotes;  and  is  subdividsd  into,  IS  cantons,  and 
244  eommiMMM  «r  parishes. 

Beauvais  wss  formerly  a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  lue  English  in  14  13.  Jean 
Lignifire  by  his  heroic  valour  succeeded  in  repuUuig  them. 
Nearly  thirty  years  afterwards  ui  1472).  Charles  le 
Temoraire  (tbe  Rash),  Uuke  uf  Bourgogne  (Burgundy), 
again  atUcked  it  with  an  army  of  8Q,O0l>  men,  but  this 
valour  of  the  inhabitants  defeated  tbe  ailempt.  The  women, 
under  tlie  conduct  of  Jeanne  l^tnc  (called  also  Fuurquet, 
or  Fouquet.  or  Jeanne  la  Hachcttc),  di>plii)ed  the  greatest 
courage  in  the  defence  of  tJi^  plact:,  and  are  said  even  to 
have  exceeded  the  men.  The  exploits  of  Jeanne  L>rm  the 
sulyeet  of  a  picture  in  the  tovn-nall ;  sad,  in  memory  of 
this  ofont.  the  women  took  preeedenee  of  tbe  men  in  a 
yearly  procession,  >vliirh  •■•^■ia  kept  up  till  the  time  of  the 
Revoluln  n.  Beau^iiia  lias  pi od need  some  perMin^  of  note, 
a.s  Lent;lel  du  Fresnoy,  a  considerable  writer  on  history, 
^eoi^aptiy,  ecclcmasticul   affairs,  and    Fbdippe  de 

Villiera  de  1  He  — Ad..:;i.  <;i  und-masler  of  tlie  Kni^'hts  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  er  Malta,  distinguiibed  his  gallant 
but  unsaoeessfbl  defonoe  of  Rhodes  sgainst  Solinan  I.  (the 
Magnifloent),  etn] »  rur  of  the  Turks,  in  the  year  \  522. 

Toe  bishop ri.  >v  i  1  iWauvais  was  founded  about  ilia  luiddln 
of  the  third  cent  ir\  1 1  comprehends  at  preset  the  depart* 
ment  of  Oise.  1  be  bishop  is  a  suffragsn  of  tbe  archbishop 
of  Reims.  Severat  eoanals  have  been  hsM  at  Beauvais. 
At  one,  held  in  1  u  4,  the  enpsnir  of  Geimnny,  Henry  V.*  ^ 
was  excommunicated. 

The  name  Beauvais  hsIODgi  tOtMettl  OthST  plMSS  Ht 
France  of  little  note. 

BEAUVAIS  IS,  w  BBAUVOIBI8,  hi  Fianos^  the  dis. 
trietofwhieh  fieauvaiaifas  tbe  espyiiri.  It  was  fonoerlf 
tnelnded  in  PiesnKe,  but  was  taken  ftom  Koasdie  and  aa- 
naxed  to  the  He  de  France,  with  which  it  continued  incor- 
porated, till  the  old  territorial  divisions  in  Frsno  wee  re 
superseded  by  the  dcpartmentft.  The  conterminous  (Us- 
tricts  were,  on  the  north,  the  Amieoois  and  Santerrs^ 
in  the  province  or  government  of  Picardie;  on  the  south* 
tbe  Vexin  Franfois  and  the  lie  de  France  (taken  in  tbe 
loeiV  rssttletsd  seoM).  both  in  the  government  of  tbe  lie 
de  VkniMe}  on  the  east,  tba  Velow  and  tbe  Ouertier  dr 
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Noyon,  (>oth  in  the  tune  govennneiit;  uid  on  Am  watt,  tiie 
Vexin  Normanfl.  in  Normsuodia  (Hap*  in  tlw  dUat^thg 

EncyclopecUe  Mi'-t/u>dique.) 

The  Beauvaists  is  wutiTcd  by  the  Oiae,  which  b  ij;i  l-it 
on  tbe  south-east;  by  the  Ept«.  which  bounds  it  on  the 
WWt}  by  tbe  Th^niii,  tnd  tome  otiicr  streams  of  less  im- 
portance. The  air  is  rather  cold,  but  b««ltby ;  the  suHace 
unequal,  made  up  of  plains  and  iSSh,  futim  in  com,  but 
pro(lu(  in>7  little  wine.  There  i»  no  want  of  wood,  and  the 
pasturu^'e  IS  ubuudujU,  A  considerable  number  of  sheep 
are  fcii,  and  the  butter  an«l  chcLse  inade  here  are  in  ^reat 
request.  There  is  plenty  ol  game,  poultry,  and  fish.  Flai 
and  hemp  are  prown  in  great  quantity.  We  have  seen  [see 
SsAinrAis]  that  the  lioeo  manuliuitm  it  one  important 
bnneh  of  industry  at  Be«aTsit>  Tho'ro  we  tome  mineral 
tpring:3.  Ttie  principal  places  in  Beauvaisis  are,  Beauvatt, 
the  capital  (population  in  1832,  1-2,867),  and  Clennont 
(population  ia  lh3'2,  27]3  fur  ti  n-  < mmune,  '25'.l-l  for  the 
town  itself),  oa  a  small  ft-eder  of  the  Uise,  east  bv  bouth  of 
Beauvais. 

BEAUVOIS,  AMBROSE  MARIA  FRANCIS  JO- 
8SPH  PAL180T  DB.  a  eelebfated  French  n»tiinlist  and 

traveller,  was  born  at  Arras  on  the  27th  of  July,  1752.  His 
father,  who  was  an  advocate,  educated  him  for  tbe  legal  pro- 
fession, but  his  bias  fur  the  study  of  natural  history  was  so 
strong  that  from  on  early  agu  he  was  more  frequently  in  the 
fields  with  his  iriend  and  preceptor  Lestiboudois  than  in  the 
courts  of  law.  lo  the  year  1772  he  was  appointed  leotiver- 
general  of  orown  rents,  wbidi  he  held  fbr  aboiit  0ve  jetn. 
Upon  the  auppression  of  this  office  in  1777,  he  appears  to 
have  abandoned  his  profestion,  and  to  have  determined 
ujwu  devoting  liiiiisclf  fxclusively  to  his  favouritu  pursuits. 
The  French  governiaeiit  had  planned  an  expedition  to 
the  wesit  coast  uf  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  set- 
tlement which  might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  tbe  mer- 
cantile influence  of  tbe  Bl^^b  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Paliaot  de  Beauvois  eagerly  embraced  what  appeared  a  fa- 
vourable means  of  exploring  a  country  rich  in  every  branch 
of  TKifiiral  liistory,  and  never  before  trod  by  the  fi"  t  if  aii 
European  naturalist:  without  regarding  the  extreme  in- 
salubrity of  a  climate  from  which  scarcely  more  than  one 
European  in  four  ever  returns,  he  obtained  permission  to  ac- 
company the  expedition  at  his  own  charge.  On  tbe  17th 
July,  1 786,  be  sailed  from  Rochefort  fixr  Benin,  in  which, 
and  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Oware,  he  spent  about 
fifteen  months,  investit^ating  its  natural  productions  with 
a  z>  nl  tliat  even  the  dreadful  fevers  «rf  the  country,  with 
wliich  he  was  attacked,  were  insufficient  to  destroy.  While 
here,  be  planned  a  journey  acroat  Africa  to  Abntinia;  but 
after  having  penetrated  the  intafior  ftr  *  eenauerable  dis- 
tance, he  was  compelled  to  return  in  oonsequenoe  of  the 
timidity  (prudence  ?)  of  his  companions,  who  were  fright- 
ened at  the  dangers  of  the  route,  and  at  the  multiplyini; 
difficulties  by  which  they  found  themselves  opposed  at 
every  step.  On  his  return  to  the  coast,  he  was  attacked 
so  severely  by  scurvy  and  yellow  fever,  that,  to  use  bis  own 
words,  after  seeing  more  than  five-dxtbt  «f  his  compatuoat 
peritb,  and  having  been  himself  several  times  in  tne  very 
jawi  of  death,  it  became  indispensable  for  him  to  abandon 
thecottntry,Ieavi['iL:  ln.-liiml  Iiim  till-  iiriiLiijial  [j;iri  Mflus  col- 
lection, which  ronsisted  ot  skms  of  animals,  mnccts,  dned 
plants,  and  mineraht,  to  be  forwarded  to  France.  Fortunately 
a  part  of  these  had  previously  been  sent  to  M.  de  Jattieu,  and 
a  part  was  put  on  board  the  ship  in  which  be  embarked  for 
St.  Domingo,  otherwise  the  whole  fruit  of  so  much  zeal  and 
suffering  would  have  perished ;  for  what  he  left  behind  him 
was  soon  after  burned,  alont,'  with  the  settlement,  by  an 
Englisli  expedition.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Cape  Fraofois  in 
St.  Domingo,  in  1 7S8,  his  health  became  speedily  re-esta- 
blished. Here  having  an  opportunitv  of  witnessing  tbe  prac- 
tical working  of  the  ilave  system,  he  formed  an  opinion  so 
decidedly  adverse  to  emancipation,  that  to  his  latest  hour  he 
continued  to  oppose  the  ^'rantin;;  of  freedom  to  the  negroes, 
except  under  very  .strict  conditions,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  considerable  number  of  ytisun,  duruig  which  they  might 
be  gradually  prepared  to  make  a  proper  use  of  their  liberty. 
He  seems  lo  have  been  always  extremelv  tender  of  the 
interests  of  ttie  colonists,  from  whom  inoBed  he  had  re- 
ceived the  greatest  kindness  during  his  residence  in  the 
island.  When  it  was  fbund  impossible  any  longer  to  keep 
the  bbrks  in  subjection,  M.  de  Beauvo  >  wa-,  di  )juted  by  the 
French  authorities  of  St.  Domingo  to  proceed  to  the  United 
SMet^  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  imiiiWntrit  from  tbe  Aiiieii* 


can  government.  Upon  his  return  fat  this  fruitless  miasina 
in  1 793,  he  found  toe  island  in  confbsioD ;  his  collections, 
which  had  become  very  large,  were  coonuBed  in  tbe  confla- 
graiion  of  Cape  Fraoftu- :  md  the  negroee,  now  become 
the  roasters,  who  naturally  saw  nothing  in  him  but  a  par- 
secutor,  threw  him  into  prison. 

While  lying  in  nriton,  in  daily  expecution  of  being  taktt 
out  forexeentWIi,  MWaaenabladtoeacape  by  the  faithAdMti 
of  a  mulatto  woman,  to  whom,  some  time  before  hiidepartan 
for  the  United  States,  he  had  humanely  granted  her  free- 
dom :  --lio  II 't  only  effected  his  liberation,  but  procured  him 
the  means  of  reachiug  the  United  States.  Thus  was  his 
life  preserved  by  the  devotion  of  one  of  that  very  race  whtch 
he  thoo^it  worthy  of  little  short  of  eternal  bondage.  On  bis 
arrival  at  Philadelphia,  penniless  and  friendless,  he  learned 
that  his  name  had  been  inserted  in  the  lists  of  proscrip- 
tions, and  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  return  to  France. 
One  of  the  great  traits  in  De  Beauvois"  character  wa*  hi» 
unconquerable  perseverance,  and  an  eLa«ticity  uf  spint 
which  no  misfortunes  could  destroy.  Undismayed  at  hu 
apparently  hopeless  conditioiv  he  bethought  him  of  accom- 
plishments which  in  his  happier  days  had  made  bin  the 
delight  of  his  fttenda,  but  which  he  had  never  dreuned 
might  be  the  only  resource  fbr  procuring  a  monel  of  bread. 
Bv  the  teaching  of  tnufilr  iml  l.inifuage»  he  supported  Irim- 
I  btilf  honourably  ;  and  soon  succeeded  in  attracting  the  no- 
tice of  the  few  persons  who  at  that  time,  in  Noelh  Anarinu 
occupied  themselves  with  natural  hittory. 

Upon  the  arrival  in  the  United  States  of  the  French 
Minister  Adet,  De  Beauvois  no  longer  found  himself  strait- 
ened for  means.  He  forthwith  abandoned  bis  occupations,  and 
determisc  i  up  iM  exploring  the  more  reon  tr  n  irt  ^  >fNortli 
!  America.  He  accordingly  examined  tbe  Appalachiati  Mouu- 
taini,aiHi  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Creek  and  Chero- 
kee Indiattik  ttill  collecting  olgectt  of  natural  history  in  all  S> 
branchea.  Among  other  thingt  he  discovered  the  jaws  and 
molar  teeth  of  the  great  mastodon  on  the  hanks  of  the  OhioL 
and  he  brought  the  tooth  of  a  megalonyx  from  the  west  « 
Vir^Miiia.  Lpon  his  reluni  i:i  I''i.il-iik:lphia  loaded  with  ^l- 
quisitionst  he  learned  that  his  proscription  hod  beeu  erawu. 
and  that,  by  singular  good  fortune,  his  patrimony  bad  noi 
been  sold.  He  immediately  repaired  to  France,  where  he 
fbund  bit  affiun  in  himentable  ditoider,  and  hia  wife  on- 
faithful.  Ho  divorced  bis  wife,  sold  a  portion  of  his  prc^ 
perty  in  order  to  free  the  remainder  from  incumbrauctx 
renounce<l  the  perils  of  truvell  1 1  u',  n,  1  theooeforward  devoted 
himself  to  the  exatuinatioa  and  publication  of  his  coUectioiu. 
But  of  these  he  found  only  a  miserable  wreck.  The  English 
in  Benin,  and  the  nagroes  at  Cape  Francois,  had  deetwyed 
everything ;  be  had  only  what  he  broagbt  with  Mm  from 
Philadelphia,  and  the  small  collectbns  whicli  he  had  fur 
warded  while  in  Africa  to  M.  de  Jusaieu.  These,  however, 
sufficed  to  occupy  him,  in  conjunction  with  general  4ue^- 
tions  of  natural  hii^tory,  for  tbe  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1806  he  was  called  to  the  Institute  as  the  tuccessor  <A 
Adanson ;  in  1815  he  was  created  titular  eomieiUinr  of  tbt 
University  of  Paris  by  Napoleon,  upon  hia  return  fiats  Elba ; 
and  in  January,  1820,  he  died  from  an  attack  of  diajTrhaca. 

After  his  return  to  France,  Palisot  de  Beauvois  was  the 
julhur  o[  a  considerable  number  of  works,  some  of  which 
were  inserted  in  the  transactions  of  learned  soctetiee,  •om« 
in  tbe  Eneyelopidit  MetAodique,  and  the  remainder  were 
published  teparaialy.  rtll  thtiit,  trTrimt  hit  jfTf/MqgMaiit. 
may  be  toppoead  te  have  eontribulea  moiw  or  leet  to  tbi 
progress  of  science  ;  but  the  works  on  which  his  rtputatio- 
chieflv  depend  arc  his  Flore  d  Oware  and  de  Benin,  puB- 
li&ht  i  in  twenty  parts,  in  folio,  between  J  804  and  IbJl  ;  hi> 
Imectt  of  the  same  country,  of  which  fifteen  part*  m  foho 
appeared  between  1805  and  1821 ;  and  ha  AgrottogrttfJkit^ 
which  appeased  in  one  voltuae  8vo.  in  1812.  In  tbe  Hora 
of  Oware  are  aevatal  extremely  curious  phutta,  eepeekiBy  one 
called  after  tbe  author  Belvuia :  and  the  work  abounds  in 
good  observations,  showing  De  Beauvois  to  have  been 
versed  in  some  of  the  nvjri-  (Uliii  uli  ]:arts  of  botanv.  Il 
ia  scarcely  fair  in  an  English  biographer  to  say  that  the 
book  is  extremely  meagre  in  species,  considering  that  the 
bulk  of  what  he  had  eoUeeted  fee  it  was  destniyed  by  i 
own  oountrvmen,  in  thrir  ml  fer  crippling  the  tveot 
France  by  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  peaceable 
stfbjeets:  or  to  complain  that  il  affords  no  general  view  of 
the  vt^tatioD  of  this  still  unknown  and  mo>t  interesting 
country ,  fbr  the  work  itself  wat  not  completed  whom  the 
"  *   WhalefardaAelaiMqrhelbuiid  iatlM  ,^ 
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)  tfnn  eanptHNtwl  bf  Um  merits  of  the 

Afr^fosrrapfiia.  At  the  time  of  its  publication  ell  that 
related  to  the  systernaiic  arrangement  of  ^raiset  wa»  in 
great  disorder.  The  genera  of  this  importatil  natural 
order,  with  the  exception  of  what  had  b«en  done  by  Dr. 
Robert  Brown  in  his  Prodromm  tkfrte  Nowe  HnUanttieB 
(and  this  bad  been  ««U  done).  «m  nearly  as  they  had  been 
lefk  by  LimuBOfl,  altlMNigli  the  mnber  of  species  had  prodi- 

t^ioMvly  inrreased.  It  was  necessary  to  recast  the  whole 
order;  m  doing  which  new  principles  had  to  be  established, 
and  antient  prejudices  to  be  unsparingly  attacked.  This 
waa  done  by  PsJisot  de  Beauvois  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flected the  greatest  honour  both  upon  bis  skill  and  know- 
ledge. It  is  true  that  ncn  like  Smith,  and  those  of  bis 
retngressiTe  sohool,  oied  out  at  tlie  inoofations  of  this 
bold  reformer,  and  were  amaxed  at  the  unceremonious  man- 
ner with  which  what  they  had  imrtgined  imperishuble  was 
assailed:  all  their  criticiama,  protestii,  sneers,  and  anathemas 
were  in  vain ;  the  puUie  accepted  the  new  arzaogoment. 
and  it  has  beooma  Oa  basis  of  tha  neie  perfbot  system, 
which  at  this  day  inimii  to  be  everywhere  reoogniaed  as 
the  most  confomrable  to  leaion  and  to  nature. 

If  Paliwt  de  Beauvois  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  great  luminaries  which  cast  a  light  over  the  whole 
extent  cS  science,  he  certainly  descrN-es  the  praise  of  baring 
baen  a  sensiMat  veU'infarmad,  and  skilful  nsturaliat,  who 
dM  wdlwlHit  ho  mdertook.  and  a  most  zealous  and  intrepid 
traveller,  whom  neither  danger  nor  difficulty  could  deter. 
He  was  handsome  in  person,  gentlemanly  in  deportment, 
mild  in  manner,  and  indefati;jable  in  his  l.ibmrs,  and  hu 
deserves  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  those  who  have  the  mo^t 
i  l»  AapngnsBornatnial  nmoa  in  thaia  lauer 


[ii  biogtaphy,  strictly  speaking,  oagbt  to  hate  been 

civcn  under  Palisot  :  but  we  are  unwillinj;  to  separate  it  too 
widely  from  the  genus  (Bklvisia)  which  has  been  so  named 
to  commemorate  his  meriu. 

{Bioftraphie  UniverteUe ;  Flore  dOware;  and  Ettai 
d '  une  Nouvelle  Agrottographie.) 

BEAVER  (ZotdflgT),  tha  En^^h  name  for  tha  gantis 
Ciutor  (Cuv.),  one  ortno  order  of  rodent  or  gnawing  aamials 
(  Rndfntia,  Cuv..  Glires,  Linn.),  with  two  incisor,  or  cutting 
icflh,  and  eight  molars  in  each  jaw,  twenty  in  all;  and 
particularly  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  that  order 
by  a  broa(),  horizontally  flattened  tail,  which  is  nearly  ov^ 
and  covered  with  scales.  There  aia  flfatOM OD  each  oftho 
feet,  but  those  of  the  hinder  oneo  oidj  ait  webbed,  the 
webs  extending  beyond  the  roots  of  the  nafls.  The  second 
tue  of  these  last  is  furnished  with  a  double  nail,  or  rather 
u  ith  two,  one  like  those  of  the  other  toes,  and  another  beneath 
it.  situated  obliquely  with  a  sharp  edge  directed  downwards. 
There  is  also,  as  Dr.  Richardson  observes,  a  less  perfect 
donhle  nail  on  the  inner  toe  of  the  hind  feet. 

Tha  ineisor  teeth  of  the  beaver  aio  broad,  flattened,  and 
protected  anteriorly  by  a  ooat  of  very  hard  orange-ooloured 
enamel,  the  rest  of  the  tooth  being  of  a  comparatively  soft 
substance,  whereby  a  cutting,  chisel-like  edge  is  obtained : 
and.  indeed,  no  edge  tool,  witn  all  its  combination  of  hard 
and  soft  metsl,  eoidd  anawar  the  purpose  bettor.  In  Act, 
tbe  beaver's  ineisor  tootb  is  lhabkmed  moeb  open  the  same 
principle  as  that  followed  by  the  tool-maker,  who  forms  a 
cutting  instrument  by  a  skilful  adaptation  of  hard  and  soft 
ni  itiTials  till  he  produces  a  good  edge. 

But  the  natural  instrument  has  one  great  advantage  over 
the  artificial  taol;  ftr  tha  ftmer  is  so  organized  that,  as 
faat  as  it  is  worn  amy  bjr  nsi^  a  lepndttetMn  and  protrusion 
IWmi  the  base  takes  place,  and  thus  tbe  two  pair  of  cMsei* 
teeth  workin:;  opposite  to  each  other  arc  always  kept  in 
fjood  repair,  with  their  edges  at  the  proper  cutting  anplc. 
IdVben  injury  or  disease  destroys  one  of  these  incisors,  its 
antagonist,  meeting  with  no  check  to  resist  the  protrusion 
from  behind,  is  pushed  forward  into  a  monstrous  elongation. 
So  bard  is  tha  onanal,  and  lo  good  a  cutting  instramant  is 
the  ineisor  tootb  of  the  beaver,  that,  when  flxed  in  a  wooden 

handle,  it  was,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  use<l  by  thn 
Northern  Indians  to  cut  Ixine,  and  fashion  their  horn-tipped 
spears,  &c.,till  it  w,is  >iipersedeil  by  the  inlro<luctiiui  of  iron, 
when  tbe  beaver-tooth  was  supplanted  by  the  English  tile. 

The  power  of  these  natural  tools  is  well  described  by 
Lewia  and  Clarke,  who  saw  their  ailiMts  on  the  banks  of 
the  MHioouri.  *The  ravages  of  the  baaver,'  say  they,  'are 
very  apparent  •  in  one  place  the  timber  was  entirely  pros- 
trmtod  vat  a  space  of  three  acres  in  front  on  the  river  and 


one  in  depth,  and  giaat  part  of  it  removed,  ■Hhon^  tta 
trees  were  in  large  qoantttits,  and  soma  of  thorn  as  tuek  «a 

the  body  of  a  man.' 

Dr.  itichardson  thus  speaks  of  this  part  cf  their  opera- 
tions:  'When  the  beaver  cuts  down  a  tree  it  gnaws  it  all 
round,  cutting  it  however  somewhat  higher  on  the  one  sidkB 
than  the  other,  by  which  the  direction  of  itsfaUisdolMw 
mined.  The  stump  is  eonlnl,  and  of  waA  a  height  as  a 
beaver,  sitting  on  his  hind  quarters  oonldmahe.  Tin-  largest 
tree  I  observed  cut  down  by  them,  was  about  thi-  tbu  kneu 
of  a  man  s  thigh  (that  is,  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter), 
but  Mr.  Graham  says,  that  ho  has  seen  them  cut  a  tree 
which  was  ten  inches  in  diameter.'  The  beavers  have  no 
canine  teeth.  F.  Cnvior  ooea  thought  that  the  molars  had 
no  trao  roots,  but  that  they  were  {nereesed  tnm  thev  bates 
like  the  incisors.  The  source  of  his  error  was  a  skull  in 
which  the  molars  were  not  entirely  developed  ;  but  he  has 
Miici-  ;ulmiHc<i  that  they  lia\e  roots,  and  that  they  are  ii 
pable  of  additional  growth  when  once  entirely  formed. 

Au8aiC4:«  Bsavbr. 


[CMtot  Fibrr.] 

The  American  Beaver,  Caetnr  Fiber  of  Linnnus.  Cattor 
Americanux  of  F.  ('uvier.  Ammi\f{  >  f  the  Cree  Indians,  and 
Tsoutat/e  o{  the  Huron s,  is  the  animal  of  whose  sagacity, 
and  even  social  polity,  such  wonderful  talcs  have  been  told. 
It  has  been  represented  as  an  accomplished  architect,  gifted 
by  Natnrs  widi  a  bead  to  desi^  and  instrutnents  to  oxeente 
well-planned  bouses  containing  chambers,  each  set  apart 
for  its  appropriate  purpose.  The  lovers  of  the  marvellous, 
when  they  had  once  given  the  reins  to  their  imagination, 
soon  converted  its  tail  into  a  sledge  and  a  trowel,  and  asto- 
nished the  world  with  an  elaborate  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  plaster  was  laid  on  with  this,  according  to  them, 
meaonic  implement:  nay,  they  evan  turned  it  into  an  in- 
strument of  office.  With  it  the  overseers  (such  officeis,  ac- 
cording to  the  ac^-ounts  given  of  their  civil  institutions,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  community  of  beavers  to  appoint) 
were  said  to  give  the  signal  to  the  labourers  whose  employ- 
ments they  superintended,  by  slapping  it  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  All  this,  and  more  than  this,  hss  faded  away 
beibre  the  light  of  truth.  Their  hooaee  have  sunk  into  rude 
huts,  in  the  construction  of  which  their  tails  are  never  used, 
their  pile-driving  (for,  among  other  feats,  they  were  said  to 
drive  stakes  of  the  thickne.ss  of  a  man  s  leg  three  or  four 
feet  deep  into  the  ground)  has  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  fable, 
and  their  polity  has  proved  to  be  BoUling  Mia  than  a  com- 
bination of  mdividuals,  such  as  we  see  aaoog  many  of  the 
intkrior  animals,  impeUed  by  an  instinet  common  to  all  to 
perform  a  task  in  the  benefit  of  which  all  participate. 

But,  after  discarding  all  ex^iggeratioiis,  there  remains 
enough  to  make  the  works  actually  carried  on  by  these 
animals  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  as  wc  shall  presently  see. 

WbaiB  tibere  has  boon  so  much  fable  it  becomes  of  im^ 
poctraee  to  select  that  aoommt  of  the  habits  of  the  beavar 
whieh  aeeords  with  fact.  Such  an  account,  flom  tbe  testi- 
mony of  those  best  informed  on  the  subject,  is  to  bo  found 
in  Hearne  j  and  as  Dr.  Richardson,  who  bad  the  best  op- 
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m  for  finning  a  rigfht  judf meat,  hu  ^ven  it  di« 
»« «•  procMd  to  tej  it  imtof  w  cMdMs  m  Hmim'* 
mrr.  ample  1«ni;ua^ : — 

*  The  beaver  Ujihk  so  p'^  ntiful.  the  attention  of  my  r  m 
panions  waschwliy  I'tiijaged  on  tliein,  as  they  not  only  lui 
nithfid  delicious  tood,  but  thetr  skins  proved  a  vaiunble 
•aquuilion,  being  a  priooipal  article  of  trade  a«  well  as  a 
atrvioMble  am  tor  tlotfiing.  Tbe  ainwiiMi  «f  tli«  beaver- 
kamM  is  variout.  Wfaai*  tb*  bearan  an  nnNRNM  they 
ara  Iband  to  inhditt  lihaa,  ponda,  and  rivan,  ag  vcH  as 
those  narrow  creeks  wiiieh  mnncct  the  numerous  lakes  \rith 
which  this  country  abounds;  but  the  two  latter  n re  trene- 
rally  <  I.  1  11  'nx  them  \vhea  the  depth  of  water  and  other 
circumst<uices  arc  suitable,  as  tbey  bave  then  tb«  advantage 
of  a  current  to  convay  wood  and  other  aaasMBries  to  their 
kabUationa,  and  ba^aa^  in  genanl*  thicy  m  difflaolt 
to  be  taken  tban  tkoae  tint  are  bidh  in  Maadini  water. 
They  always  choose  tho«o  parts  that  have  such  a  depth  of 
water  as  w  ill  resist  the  frost  in  winter,  and  prevent  it  frotn  : 
freezing  to  the  IkiKdhi.  The  beaviTs  that  build  their  houses  j 
in  small  nvers,  or  creeks,  in  which  water  is  liable  to  be 
drained  off  when  the  back  supplies  are  dried  up  hf  the  frost, 
are  wonderfully  uught  by  inatinet  to  provide  agaioat  tbat 
•nl  by  making  a  dam  quite  aeroes  tibe  river,  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  their  houses.  The  beaver-dams  differ  in 
shape  accordini;  to  tlie  nature  of  the  place  in  which  they 
are  built.  If  tlu?  watt'i  in  the  river,  or  creek,  have  but  little 
motion,  tbe  dam  is  almost  straight;  but  when  Uie  current  is 
mne  rapid,  it  is  always  made  with  a  considerable  curA-e, 
conraz  tovaid  tbeatnam.  Tbe  material*  made  uee  of  are 
drift-wood,  gnen  willows,  bivtib,  and  noplan  if  they  can  bo 
pot ;  also,  mud  and  stones  intermixed  in  such  a  manner  as 
must  evidifutly  coutri!»ute  t*»  tlie  strength  of  the  dam  ;  but 
there  is  no  other  order  or  method  tibserved  in  the  dams, 
except  tbat  of  the  work  heiu^  carried  on  wtth  a  regular 
sweep,  and  all  tlw  parts  being  made  of  equal  strength.  In 
plaeee  wbidi  kava  bean  ioap  frequented  by  baaveis  nitdis- 
tuibed,  dtefr  dams,  bf  ftequcnt  repairinK,  beooBM  a  aolid 
bank,  capable  of  resistinfj  a  ^real  force  both  of  water  and 
ice;  and  a>i  tlic  willow, pujjlar,  and  birch  generally  take  root  j 
and  shout  up,  thsv  bv  degrees  form  a  kind  of  regular  | 
planted  hedge,  which  I  have  seen  in  some  places  so  tall  that 
lirds  have  built  their  naila  among  tbe  brancbM. 

'  The  beaver- houses  are  built  of  the  same  materials  as 
llieir  dams, 'and  an  always  proportioned  in  aiae  to  the 
ntunber  of  inhabitants,  which  seldom  exceeds  four  old  and 
six  or  etght  young  ones ;  though,  by  chance.  I  have  seen 
above  double  the  numbtr.  Instead  of  order  or  regulatioii 
being  observed  m  rearing  their  bouses,  they  are  of  a  much 
ruder  structure  tban  their  dams ;  for.  notwithstanding  the 
aapeity  of  these  animals,  it  has  never  been  obaerred  that 
tli^  aim  at  any  oUier  oonvenienoe  in  their  bouaee  than  to 
bare  a  dry  place  to  lie  on ;  and  there  tbey  luually  eat  their 
victuals,  which  they  occasionally  take  out  uf  the  water.  It 
frequently  hapi>cns  that  some  of  the  lar^e  houses  are  f  imi 
to  have  one  or  more  partitions,  tf  they  deserve  that  appella- 
tion, but  it  is  no  more  tban  a  part  of  the  main  building  left 
by  the  sagacity  of  the  beaver  to  aupuoct  tine  atot  On  tuofa 
aocasions  it  is  common  for  those  aifttaut  apartmenta,  as 
some  are  pleased  to  call  them,  to  have  no  oommunicatton 
with  each  ottter  but  by  water ;  so  that,  in  fact,  they  may  be 
called  double  or  treble  houses,  rather  tliun  ilitferent  apart- 
ments of  the  same  house.  I  bave  s«en  a  large  beaver-house 
biult  in  a  small  island  that  had  near  a  dosen  apartments 
under  one  roof;  and.  two  or  tfana  of  these  only  exceptod, 
none  of  Ibem  had  any  oommniHaalioQ  with  each  other  but 
by  water.  As  there  ware  baaTers  anongb  to  inhabit  each 
apartment,  it  h  more  than  probable  ^t  each  family  knew 
their  own,  and  always  entered  at  their  own  <loors,  without 
any  further  eonnexion  with  their  neighbours  than  a  Iriendl^ 
intercourse,  and  to  join  their  united  labours  in  erecting  thetr 
separate  habitations,  and  building  their  dams  where  re- 
quired. Travellers  who  assert  that  the  beavers  have  two 
ooors  to  tbeir  house*,  one  on  the  land  side  and  the  otlier 
next  the  water,  seem  to  be  less  acquainted  with  these  ani- 
mals than  others  who  assitrn  them  an  elegant  suite  if  njiMi  t- 
raents.  .Such  a  cuustructtuu  would  render  their  houses  of 
no  use,  either  to  protect  them  firoro  their  ananias^ar  gnard 
them  against  the  extreme  cold  of  winter. 
*6o  far  are  the  beavers  from  dnving  stakes  tata  the 
i  when  building  tbeir  houses,  that  they  lay  most  of 
Bsawisa,  and  nearly  horisontai.  and  without  any 
lhaa  that  of  leaving  a  bollaw  or  eaaiqr  tha 


middle.   When  any  unneoeaeary  branehas  prq^eet 
they  aut  tham  off  widi  their  tastfauand  throw  thHs  taaaM| 
Ae  rest,  «a  prevent  tha  mod  ftom  MHng  thaough  tha  msI: 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  wood-work  is  flrat  eompletfid 
and  then  plastered  ;  for  the  whole  of  their  houses,  as  well 
as  their  dams,  are,  fhJtn  the  fotin  l  iHm  '  l  e  :ija&sof  mu.i 
and  wood  mixed  with  stones,  if  they  can  be  procured.  Tbe 
mud  is  always  taken  from  tbe  ^ge  of  tbe  bank,  er  ti» 
bottom  af  the  creek  or  psad  near  the  door  «f  tha  hooaa  i  aad 
though  tbeir  fore  paws  am  sa  small,  yat  h  Is  haU  eloaa  aa 
between  them  under  their  throat :  thus  they  carry  Ixmi 
mud  and  stones,  whde  they  always  drag  thp  wood  with  th«ir 
teeth.  Ail  their  work  i-i  xi uted  in  tin-  Tiij^'lit,  and  tber, 
are  so  expeditious  tbat,  in  the  course  of  oue  nigbt,  I  have 
known  them  to  have  collected  as  much  as  aasoa^ed  taasam 
thovtands  sf  thsk  Mttle  baadsAil.  U is  amat  fiaea  m 
peli^in  tfwaa  anittab  to  eoear  tha  oaliide^  their  hoMSa 
every  fall  with  ftesb  mud.  and  as  late  as  possible  in  tbe 
autumn,  even  when  the  frost  becomes  pretty  severe,  as  h) 
this  nil  t  -  h  h  fr  -t  zi  n!!^  hard  as  a  stone,  and  presents 
tbeir  common  enemy,  the  \Tolverea«,  from  dislurUn^  tbem 
during  tbe  winter ;  and  as  tbey  are  frequently  seen  to  w«lk 
over  their  wariK.  ud  sometiroes  te  giea  a  lisp  villi  theii 
tail.  paritoOlBrly  when  plunging  lata  €b»  wamr,  tills  has, 
without  doubt,  given  rise  to  tbe  vulgar  opinion  that  they 
used  their  tails  as  a  trowel,  with  which  tbey  plaster  tbeir 
houses ;  whereas  tliat  flapping  of  the  tail  is  no  more  thur.  a 
custom  which  they  always  pceser\'e,  even  when  they  iiecome 
tame  and  dhwaaHa,  and  mora  fanlieulaily  as  whan  thay  ass 

•  Tbafrlhod  eaiwisis  of  a  laifa  toot,  sometfanf  TCsaaMmg 

a  cabbage-stalk,*  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers.    They  also  eat  the  bark  of  tr»-cs,  pariictilariy 


thu-l'  of  thr 


1  ci),  birch,  and  willow  ;  butt! 


preventinjj 


them  from  getting  to  the  land  in  tbe  winter,  tliey  bave  twt 
any  barks  to  feed  on  in  that  seaaon,  except  tbat  of  awh 
sticks  as  th^  cut  down  in  sumnar,and  throw  into  tbe  water 
opposiia  dm  daoia  of  Ifaair  houses;  and  as  tbey  g«neralh 

cat  a  great  denl,  the  roots  above-mentioned  roostitute  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  food  during  the  winter.  In  summer  ihoy 
v;irv  tlii'.r  t!u;t,  by  eating  various  kinds  of  herbai^e,  and  siifb 
ber.'^ii  13  grow  near  tbeir  haunts  during  that  season.  When 
the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  spring  the  beavers  alw.iys  leate 
their  bouses*  and  Mva  about  until  a  little  before  tlte  fall  <rf 
the  laaC  whan  thay  fatnm  again  to  Uieir  oM  habttalSoM, 
and  lay  in  their  winter  atock  of  wood.  They  seldom  begin 
to  repair  their  houses  till  the  tnmt  commences,  and  nex-er 
llmsh  the  outer  r  it  till  the  cold  is  pretty  severe,  as  haih 
been  already  mintione*!.  When  they  erect  a  new  habitaiion 
they  l>CL!in  felling  the  wood  eariy  in  the  summer,  but  seldom 
begin  to  build  until  tbe  middia  or  latter  end  of  August,  and 
never  complete  It  till  tha  etM  waathsr  ha  sat  in. 

'  Persons  who  attempt  to  take  beaver  in  winter  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  manner  of  life,  otherwise 
tiicv  liavL'  I  iiill.  ss  trouble  to  effect  tiieir  purpose.  Vh* 
cau.te  they  liave  alwayi^  a  number  of  hol^s  in  tbe  banks, 
which  ser>-c  them  as  places  of  retreat  when  any  injury  it 
offlBred  to  thetr  hauasa.  and  in  general  it  is  in  tbosa  holes 
that  ttiey  an  taken.  Whan  tha  Iwavm  which  ara  eftoated 
in  a  small  river  or  creek  are  to  be  taken,  tbe  Indians  some- 
times find  it  necessary  to  stake  tbe  river  across,  to  prevent 
them  from  passing  ;  after  which  they  emieavour  to  find  out 
all  their  holes  or  places  of  retreat  in  the  banks.  This  re* 
quires  much  practice  and  experience  to  accomplish,  and  is 
performed  in  the  following  manner:— evety  man  being 
furnished  with  an  ioe-obisel,  lashes  it  to  the  end  of  a  smim 
staff  about  fbur  or  flfa  frnt  long;  he  then  walks  along  the 
ed<;o  of  the  banks,  and  keeps  kncckinf;  hi^  chisel  agamst 
t!;u  I'-i,'.  TliiiM.'  '.rho  :tre  acquainted  \'.  iih  duU  kind  of"work 
well  know  by  the  sound  of  tbe  ice  when  they  are  opposite 
to  any  of  the  beavers'  holes  or  vaults.  As  aooo  as  tbey 
suspect  any,  they  cut  a  bole  through  the  ioe  hig  enough  to 
admit  an  old  beaver,  and  in  this  manner  prseaad  tfll  tbty 
have  found  out  all  their  placea  of  retreat,  or  at  !ea5t  3s 
many  of  them  as  possible.  While  the  principal  nu-n  .ik 
thus  employed,  some  of  the  understrappers  and  the  women 
are  busy  in  breaking  open  the  house,  which  at  times  i>  n« 
easy  task,  for  I  have  frequently  known  these  houses  to  be 
five  or  six  feet  thick,  and  one,  in  particular,  was  more  lhaa 
eight  feet  thick  In  Oa  crown.  When  tlie  beavers  Und  that 
tiMir  habitations  are  invaded,  they  lly  to  their  holes  in  the 
banks  for  shelter ;  and  oo  being  pereehred  by  Uie  ladiaaa, 
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wWrti  is  mrntf  don*  to  •ttending  to  the  motioa  of  ti>« 
water,  th^  bloek  up  the  «ntranee  with  ttakM  of  wooA, 

and  tb«n  haul  the  benvi-r  mit  of  its  hole,  either  bv  hniiJ, 
if  diey  can  re«di  it,  ur  with  a  larste  hook  made  for  that 
purpose,  which  is  fasliiicd  to  the  end  of  ;i  lon^  'i  k 
In  this  kind  of  hunting,  evenr  man  ham  the  sole  right  to 
;ill  the  besvera eanght  Vf  him  oitht  hfllMWVMiti;  and  as 
(hi»  is  •  conitant  rule,  each  peram  tahM  AM  Is  muk  sueh 
as  1>«  discovers  by  stickinf^  up  a  femeh  of  •  llw,  by  irfiich 
he  may  know  thctn.  All  that  are  eaugbt  in  the  Ihhj  r  are 
the  prup<iny  of  the  person  who  finds  it.  The  beaver  iit  an 
unimal  which  cannot  koep  under  water  long  at  a  timo,  so 
tbat  w)mq  their  boOM*  m«  brake  open,  and  all  their  places 
of  latraat  dieoovend*  lliej  have  hut  one  choice  left,  as  it 
may  bo  callal,  either  tn  be  taken  in  their  house  or  their 
vaulu  ;  in  general  they  prefer  tlio  latter,  for  where  there 
is  one  l>eavfr  caught  in  the  house,  many  thousands  are 
taken  in  the  vaults  in  the  banks.  Sometimes  tliey  ore 
oanahik  in  nets,  and  in  summer  very  frecjuently  in  traps. 

*MU  Wapeet  to  the  beaver  dungiog  in  their  houses,  as 
eome  |Nmoe  aaaert,  it  is  quite  wrong,  as  they  always  plunge 
into  water  to  do  it  I  am  th-  V-  tter  enabled  to  make  this 
;i«.s«;rtion  from  havintj  kept  sfcvtrdl  of  them  till  they  became  so 
tlomestieated  as  to  answer  to  their  name  and  follow  those  to 
whom  they  were  acoustomed  in  the  »aroo  manner  as  a  dog 
would  do,  and  HmfWtK  as  much  plea^d  at  being  fondled  as 
may  aoimal  I  ever  saw.  In  cold  weather  they  were  kept  in 
nsy  own  sittinj;-ro<>m,  where  they  were  the  oomtant  com- 
panions  of  ;h-!  ',^l>lll^ n  nriil  cli:! :! ,  ;ind  were  so  fond 

uf  their  company  that  when  the  Indians  were  absent  for  any 
conaideimble  time,  the  beaver  discovered  great  signs  of  un- 
easineaa,  and  on  their  lelwn  showed  equal  marks  of  plea- 
sure by  fondling  en  thasn,  enwling  nto  their  lape,  lying 
nit  their  b<icks,  sittin;;  erect  like  a  ^uirrel.  and  behaxing 
Uk»'  children  who  !»ee  tlieir  parents  but  iwldom.  In  general, 
"luring  the  winter,  they  lived  on  the  same  food  as  the  women 
diU.  and  wore  remarkably  fond  of  riec  and  plum-pudding; 
they  would  eat  partridges  and  frc»h  venison  very  freely,  bkt 
I  newer  tried  then  with  flsht  though  I  have  heaid  they  will 
at  thnes  prey  on  Hbtm.  In  fbet  time  are  fcw  ghuBinivoraus 
animals  that  may  not  be  brought  to  be  c  univ  ir  tuj.' 

Hfiving  iliur*  presented  the  reader  witli  a  narrative  of  the 
habiiK  of  the  American  beaver  in  a  state  of  nature  prnici- 
pally,  we  now  proceed  to  give  one  descriptive  of  its  mannm 
in  eaptivity.  The  ■ooeant  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Broderip, 
wfaoae  pet  the  beaver  was,  and  is  interesting  inasmuch  as  the 
faculties  displayed  by  the  animal  must,  from  its  extreme 
youth,  have  proceeded  from  unaissisied  inHtinct. 

'  The  aaimal,'  tiays  Broderip.  '  arrived  m  this  rx>untry 
in  the  winter  of  1825,  very  young,  being  small  and  woolly, 
and  without  the  covering  of  long  hair  whieh  oiarke  the 
adult  beaver.  It  was  the  sole  swiriver  of  Ave  «t  six  which 
were  shippt^l  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  in  a  very  pitiable 
condition.  Grol  treatment  quit-kly  restored  it  to  health, 
utid  kindness  i^oon  made  it  fam  iun  When  called  by  iu 
name,  '  Binny,  it  generally  answered  with  a  little  cry*  and 
came  to  its  owner.  The  hearth-rug  was  its  favoutte  IkWnt, 
and  thareoD  it  vooU  he  strstohed  out*  sonetiaMW  oa  Hs 
b««k,  aometimee  en  its  aidoi  aad  sometimes  flat  on  its  hslly, 

but  always  near  its  Inaiiter.  The  building  int^tinet  showed 
itsiilf  immediately  it  wa:>  let  out  of  iu  c«xe.  and  materiuN 
went  pliiced  in  iUt  way,  and  this  before  it  had  been  n  week 
tn  its  new  qtiartera.  Its  strongth,  even  befcwe  it  was  half- 
fcrowii»  Wis  grset.  It  would  <vag  along  a  large  sweeping- 
brush,  or  a  warming-poB,  giaspinz  too  handle  with  its 
t«^h  ra  that  the  kxid  otnieoTer  its  slonlder,  and  advancing 
III  111  l  li  I'll"  direction  illl  it  arrived  at  the  point  where  it 
v\  i<th<Hi  to  place  iu  The  long  and  large  materials  were 
always  taken  first,  and  two  of  the  longest  were  generally 
laid  etosswise.  ene  of  the  ends  of  each  touching  the 
wall,  and  the  eAwr  ends  mejeeting  oat  into  the  room.  The 
area  fbmied  by  the  cross  orush^s  and  the  wall  be  would  All 
up  with  hunil-brushes,  rush  baskoti.  book<i,  hoot«,  Ktlcks, 
cloth*,  drier!  tiirf,  or  any  thinj?  portable.  As  iht-  ^v^:l  k  ltcw 
hi({h,  he  supported  himself  on  bis  tail,  which  propped  him 
un  admirably,  and  he  would  often,  after  laying  en  M0  of 
nm  bttikhi^  ttateriata*  ait  mp  ovtr  against  it.  appearing  to 
consider  his  worh,  er.  as  the  eoaotry  people  say,  'judge  it.' 
Th\=i  ptuxe  was  somotimes  foUowed  by  clianKint»  the  position 
if  the  material  'judgtd,'  and  sometime!^  it  was  left  in  its 
place.  A  tier  he  had  piled  up  his  materials  in  one  part  of 
ilie  room  (for  he  gewHraily  ohose  the  same  plaoe),  be  pro- 
ccadid  l««dl«i|»the  tpM»  MwieiilteflMI«r  ashsttcl 


I drawers  whioh  stood  at  alitde  dntmoo  from  it,  nigh  enough 
on  its  legs  to  make  the  bottom  s  roof  for  him,  using  for  thu 
purpose  dried  turf  and  slic  ks,  which  be  laid  very  even,  and 
lilling  up  the  interstices  with  bits  of  coal,  hay,  clolli,  or  any 
thing  he  could  pick  ud.  Tiiis  last  place  he  seemed  to  ap- 
propriate for  his  dwelling;  the  former  work  seemed  to  be 
intended  for  a  dam.  When  h<-  had  walled  up  the  space 
between  the  fiaet  of  the  chest  of  drawers,  he  proceeded  to 
carry  insUcbs,  cloths,  hay,  cotton,  and  to  make  a  nest ;  and 
when  he  had  done  he  would  sit  up  under  the  dniwers  and 
comb  himself  with  the  nails  of  hi^  hind  feet.  In  this 
operation,  that  which  appeared  at  first  a  mal-formation  was 
shown  to  be  a  beautiful  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the 
animaL  The  huge,  wehhed,  Iiind  feet  of  tiw  beaver  turn 
in  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  deformity  ;  but  if  the  tooii 
were  straiglit  instead  of  being  incurved,  the  animal  could 
not  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  its  fhr  in  oidST 
and  cleansing  it  from  dirt  and  moisture. 

*  Binny  generally  carried  Bmall  and  light  articles  between 
his  right  fore-leg  luul  his  vim,  walking  on  the  other  three 
legs  ;  and  large  masses,  which  he  cottM  not  grasp  readily 
with  his  teeth,  he  publied  forwards  leaning  against  them 
with  hii  rittht  fore-paw  and  his  chin.  He  never  carried  any 
thin^  on  bin  tail,  which  he  hked  to  dip  in  water,  but  he  was 
nut  kind  of  plunging  m  the  w  liole  of  his  body.  If  his  tail 
was  kept  moist  he  never  cared  to  drink;  but  if  it  was  kept 
dcy  it  became  hot.  and  the  animal  appeared  distressed  and 
spould  drink  a  great  deal.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  tail 
may  have  the  power  of  al  -  r  ni;  water,  like  the  skin  of 
frogs,  though  it  must  be  owned  thai  the  scaly  int^ument 
which  invests  that  member  has  not  much  of  the  ehUBCter 
which  generally  belongs  to  absorbing  surfiMss. 

'  BrMd,  and  bread  and  milk  and  sugar,  ftrmsd  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  Binny'si  foofl ;  but  he  was  very  fond  of  succu- 
lent fruits  and  roots.  Ho  was  a  most  cnlerlainin^?  creature 
and  some  highly  comic  scenes  occurred  between  the  worthy 
but  slow  beaver  and  a  h^ht  and  airy  macauco  that  was  kept 
in  the  same  apartment.  This  narrative,  with  some  atkL- 
tioM,  nmewedin  Th*  Qanknt  and  Menagerie  o/  thit  Zoo- 
logieaS  ffoeifJy,  to  whoso  editor  it  was  given  by  nw  •ntfaot'. 
The  work  is  full  of  useful  and  intenstlDg  iufbllUtioar  Uld 
the  cuts  are  beautifully  executed. 

Little  need  be  said  nf  the  vahm  of  the  fur  of  the  beaver  in 
commerce,  a  valuo  greatly  beigbteiwd  by  the  proclamation 
of  Charle*  I.  in  1136.  expressly  prohibitiag  the  use  of  anj 
materials  except  beaver-stitff  iH'  beaver-wool  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats,  and  forbidding  the  making  nf  the  hats  called 
'  demi-castors,'  u iili  -^  for  e.xp'irtation.  This  proclamation 
wab  au  almost  ext«riiiuutuig  death-warranl  lo  the  poor 
beavers.  They  were  specflily  swept  away  from  the  more 
southern  colonies,  and  the  traffic  beiBame,  for  tlie  most  part 
eenined  to  Caneda  and  Hudson's  Bay.  The  havoc  made 
among  them,  even  at  that  period,  may  be  imagined  by  an 
inspection  of  the  imports  of  17 4 3.  In  that  ycnr  the  Hnd- 
son's  Bay  Company  oflered  for  i,7    i  !■  :i- er-skins, 

and.  in  the  same  year,  127.080  were  imported  into  Rochelle. 
Tb<»ie,  it  will  ha  lememberedi  are  only  the  legal  returns, 
making  no  aUewanee  Ibr  smnggliDc,  In  I7M  npvards  of 
170,0«0  were  exportsd  from  Canada,  and  in  1809  ltC,997 
wrTH  t*ent  from  Quebec  aint  r  r  this  cduntry.  The  value 
i  t  those  last  has  been  cstimau'sl  at  I  \  ti.'yiAL  i$.  ZtL  sterling, 
;jt  m  ftveni^ie  of  Is*.  9(f.  for  each  skin.  These  numbers,  a» 
might  be  expected. '  uuld  not  be  kept  up  without  total  exler- 
tnination ;  and  we  find,  accordinglj,  ifaat  in  1827  the  im- 
poctati<m  into  London  Crem  a  Aur  eoiuKiy  of  noia  than  iMv 
times  the  extent  of  that  which  was  occupied  in  1748  (as 
Dr.  Richardson  has  ubeerved)  was  but  little  beyond  50,000. 
When  the  reader  kM>ks  at  this  stuteuient,  and  considers  tlie 
population  of  London  alone,  be  will  probably  inquire  of 
what  malsrisla  beaver-bats  are  made,  so  totally  inanequtrte 
to  Ha  waalB  must  sneh  an  importation  be.  altowing  for  the 
most  complete  adulteration.  There  is,  however,  another 
rodent  animal  Mt/opoiamu*  BoHurienei*  {Mut  Coypus, 
Gm.)  [see  Coypi:^  now  (sprini;  of  IHij)  to  be  seen  in 
tlie  garden*  uf  tlie  Zixjlugical  Society  in  the  Regent  s  Park, 
whose  skins,  under  the  name  of  Ncutria  skins,  ere  imported 
in  great  numhen  from  South  America  for  the  purpose  of 
hat-nahing}  nor  are  they  the  onlv  animals  that  ccntribute 
to  the  manuflKture  of  the  so  called  beavor  hats. 

Such  a  reduction  ai»  that  above  stated  nppc.irs  to  liave 
startled  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compeny,  wh')  tuok  incasures 
for  insuring  sn  adequate  supply  of  beaver  fur.  Hut  not- 
trithstanding  thair  endeavours,  and  the  can  of  the  Iroq  jaj% 
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th«  greatest  beaver  takers,  who.  aocordill|f  to  Dr.  Ricbanl- 
ton,  only  trench  the  beaver  dams  of  a  particular  quarter 
once  in  five  years,  and  always  leave  a  pair  at  least  in  a  dam 
to  brwsd,  it  is  not  likoly  that  thoM  aniioaU  can  «ver  be  ao 
plentlAil  u  they  were  ftrmorif .  The  nine  aathor  obaerfea 
that  the  Indians  farther  north,  when  they  break  up  a  beaver 
loAs^e,  destroy  m  far  as  they  nre  able  both  young  and  old. 

In  18'29  there  was  an  increase;  for  in  that  year  7-2,199 
beaver  skins  were  imported  from  the  British  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and  4200  from  the  United  ISutes. 

The  ea^Mt  notice  of  the  £iuopetn  beaver  (boot-wp)  is  in 
HModefus  (book  W.  e.  109),  who  dieicnbes  it  inhabiting  a 
large  Wte  in  the  country  nf  the  Budini,  a  nation  whom  ne 
places  on  the  east  side  of  the  upper  Don  (iv.  21).  He  says 
that  the  skin  was  used  for  clottiinp:,  and  the  testicles  (of  which 
we  shall  prewatlv  speak  ogam)  for  affections  of  the  womb. 
Aristotle  (bonk  viH.  e.  5)  mentions  the  European  beaver 
under  the  name  of  a^mip  (eaator).  but  only  mentiont  it| 
whfle  Ptiny  (hook  iriH.  &  30  and  xxxK.  c.  S,  fro.)  wefl  deteribes 
it,  and  is  difTuse  on  the  subjert  of  tVit^  celebrated  castotennit 
so  much  vaUieil  as  amcdicinc  aiaonii  the  antients,  and  which 
long  held  a  high  place  in  the  materia  roedica  of  the  modems, 
cauung  the  persecution  of  this  unfortunate  animal  before 
iHfttr  heeime  an  object  of  traffic.  Pliny  is  very  sage  in 
BotntiBK  ont  the  fiauiu  of  dealen,  and  show*  thereby  that 
B«  not  knownrfaat  tiie  eaitoieum  wdlf  was.  'Cas- 
torea  testes  eorum,'  writes  Pliny  (book  xxxii.  c.  3),  and  the 
antients  Inform  us  that  the  animal  used  to  bite  oflf  the  part 
(the  testicles)  when  hunted,  well  V:r,;>v.  iiil;  that  with  the  pos- 
tessioo  of  the  desired  castorca  the  persecution  would  cease. 
The  only  objection  to  this  tale,  which  however  absurd  is 
gwvily  italod  hj  PUnv  himself  (book  viii.  o.  30),  though  he 
aftanrarils  (book  xxzii.  e.  3)  says  that  8extiiis,who  appears 
to  have  known  somethinp  of  the  anatomy  of  the  animal,  de- 
nies it,  is,  that  from  the  or^tmization  of  tbeanimalsuchadis- 
tressinn  feat  is  all  but  impo;*siblc;  and  we  should  not  deem 
the  abburdity  worthy  of  notice  did  we  not  daily  see  attempts 
to  revive  old  fables,  and  the  success  which  not  unfrequently 
Mows,  for  a  tine  at  least,  such  attsmpta.  Cnvier  gives 
the  ftllowtng  aceonnt  of  the  organs  whish  seaete  tiiis  iah< 
stance: — *De  grosses  pochcs  ^^landnleuses  qui  aboutisseDt 
4  Icur  ])rt  puce,  produisseiu  une  ponunade  d'une  odeur  forte, 
employi'e  en  luctlicine  sovh  le  nom  de  castoreutn."  Dr. 
Richardson  tlius  speaks  of  this  substance  :  '  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  aissecting  a  beaver,  but  I  was  informed  bv 
the  hunters  that  both  males  and  females  are  fbrnished  with 
one  pojr  of  Httle  bags  containing  eattortum,  and  also  wHh  a 
secr  nr^  pair  of  smaller  ones  betwixt  the  former  and  the  anus, 
whica  are  lillal  with  a  wliiie  fatty  matter,  of  the  consistence 
of  butter  and  exbaUng  a  stronj^  odour.  Tins  lat's  r  miIi- 
stance  is  not  an  article  of  trade ;  but  the  Indians  occai^ion- 
ally  eat  it,  and  also  mingle  a  little  with  their  tobacco  when 
thnr  imoka.  I  did  not  learn  the  purpose  that  this  secretion 
is  destined  to  serve  in  the  eeoaomy  of  the  anunal ;  but 
from  the  circumstance  of  small  ponds  when  inhabited  by 
beavers  bein^r  tainted  with  its  peculiar  odour,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  afTufds  a  dressinf^  to  the  fur  of  these  luj  i  i'ir 
animals.  I'he  cmloreum  in  tu  recent  state  has  an  nrange- 
ooiour,  which  deepens,  as  it  dries  into  bright  reddish-brown. 
During  the  drying,  whioh  is  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  shade, 
a  gummy  matter  endeo  throogh  the  seek,  wUdi  die  In- 
dians delight  in  entin^.  The  male  and  female  cattoreum 
is  of  the  same  value,  ten  pairs  of  bags  of  either  kind  being 
reckoned  to  an  Iji  Uan  as  equal  to  one  beaver  sWin.  The 
cattoreum  is  m  >  •  r  adulterated  in  the  fur  countries.'  As 
the  animal  illu  lrd  to  by  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  and  Pliny 
was  of  course  the  European  hsaver,  this  part  of  the  article 
might  perhaps  have  hem  looked  for  under  the  Etuopean 
section  ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  finegoing  quotation, 
the  subject  is  so  intimately  blended  with  the  history  of  the 
American  beavers,  that  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 
give  it  the  place  whioh  it  now  occupies  *. 

Dr.  Richardson,  who  says  that  the  call  of  the  beaver  in 
the  pairing  season  is  a  kiml  of  groan,  gives  the  following  as 
IIm  dimenmottt  of  a  fidl  grown  heaver  kiUed  at  CSeat' 

*  In  iMdt'c  dMcriptioo  of  the  Ki-rk>  Ul.in<l>  U  thr  f<Jli>v>iiii,-  a'Hx>imtof  • 
•omnrbat  taltWNdiuujr  upttcatiaa  uf  Ihii  anu.  under  the  bead  of '  BalwM 
MiMlMWf  ftpwae  sr  amalwiil  <rtMiW)t~^  Hw  Vmami  tOMnmm  mam- 
telB  ■  ciaat  amadorfhiia  SM  ollMr htg*  whalM,  utbcjrwoaM  tmgSkj omwi 

thwr  \>c»\t  »n<l  dsnh  tht-m  in  piece*.  In  nriler  U>  drire  awny  Khftn  iliiwelrome 
vursts,  ihry  111  n  pit<e  oT cftitoreum  tu  \h"  I'.nk  on  ^»hicti  Uh*v  ^uh)  up  thrir 
ijiilag'ttaL^.  aod  n  iiTrrymDarkabla.thatwhca  iJbU  Itatfc,  with  Uie  ciuturrum 
•dfeariof  tu  lu  la  niaewl  in  Dm  water  MbM  iha  boal.  the  wlialt*  plun^t'  im 
—iHxitr  lo  ite  MMtei  *■<  an  mvw  iMira  aeee.  OH  ofj—lyw  u  eiapk7««l 


Slave  Lake,  and  BOW  in  the  nniiMm  «f  the  Zulo^eai 

Society : — 

Inclirt.  I.inai 

I^ength  of  head  and  Uxl)    .       .      40  0 

head  alone    .       ,              7  3 

„       tail,  scaly  part   .      •      11  C 
Distance  from  t^  vt  msa  to  anta> 

rior  part  of  eye      .      .      •       <  10 
Distance  from  the  posterior  put  of 

the  orbit  to  anterior  partof  the  ear       2  5 

Ha  also  gpvea  the  following  aMoantoT  the  flash,  wUeh, 
as  mueh  has  heett  said  of  lit  dtUea^  as  ihod,  is  intatasting. 

'  Thr  flc^h  of  the  beaver  is  much  pnzed  by  the  Indians  and 
(Jiiuud.j.u  voyaf^era,  especially  when  it  is  roasted  in  the  skin, 
after  the  hair  has  been  sinpcf'.  off  In  ^otr.i:  ill^iricts  it  ic- 
quires  all  the  influeooe  of  the  fur  trader  to  restrain  the 
huQtan  flmn  MuaiMng  a  considerable  quantity  of  beaver 
fiv amy  yisr to  sseoia  the  eqjoyment  of  this  luxuiy;  ami 
IndBans  af  note  have  generally  one  or  two  foasto  iti  a  neasott, 
wherein  a  roasted  beaver  i<?  the  ]!rime  dish.  It  resembles 
pork  in  its  flavour,  but  the  lean  is  dark-coloua"d.  the  fat 
oily,  and  it  requires  a  strong  stem  k  li  i  >  uetain  a  full  meal 
of  it.  The  tail,  which  is  considered  a  great  luxury,  eonststs 
of  a  gristly  kind  «f  Iht,  ia  lieh  hut  not  m  namsnag  ai  the 
fat  of  the  body.' 

Pmnmnt  says  that  tiie  geographical  range  of  tiia  Au»> 
rican  bpnvrr -nTnTnenrrs  in  latitude  60°  or  about  the  River 
of  Seal-,  in  H  uda-on  i>  Bay,  and  terminates  in  latitude  30°  in 
Louisiiiiui ;  >iut  Say  places  their  limit  at  tin-  ( onliiirii(->  r 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  about  seven  degrees  further  to  the 
northward  of  Pennant's  southern  boundary.  Dr.  Richard  ■ 
son  observH  that  their  moot  novthem  point  is  prohabtv  on 
the  banks  of  tiie  Msekemie  (the  lergeet  Amerieeii  nver 

tiiat  fal!^  into  the  Polnr  sr^n.  and  the  ^e5t  vrooded,  owinc  to 
the  q-Luintit\  oi  alluvial  boil  by  which  it  la  bonleretl).  as 
high  111,  or  68°  lat. ;  and  ib;it  they  exit  mi  nivi  ;,[  i 

west  from  one  side  of  the  continent  tu  the  other,  with  tiie 
exetpliMI  of  tito  banen  districts.  He  ftutber  states  thet 
On  are  pnl^  niUMmM  to  the  northward  of  Fort  Fiankli^ 
and  dmt,  Itaaaflie  swampy  and  impfaalieaUaiiatiua  of  dha 
country,  thsy  axa  Mt  likdiy  to  ha  Man  andieatad  ht» 
thence. 

The  followinf^  are  the  varieties  of  the  Ann  rir  sn  1h  a\  er  :— 
Var.  «.  Nigra,  the  black  Aeccer.— Heame  says  that 
these  are  more  plentiful  at  Churchill  than  at  any  other  fae- 
tory  in  the  baj,  b«t  that  it  is  lara  to  gsc  mora  than  twniva 
or  nfteen  of  tneir  skins  in  one  ▼ear''s  trade. 

Var./?.  r'an'cr,  thr  fpntfrd  nrrrrrr.-  Dr.  'RirVinrf'.SDn  r?ij 
not  sec  one  of  these,  and  bay  records  that  an  Indian  during 
his  whole  life  caught  but  tnne.  They  had  a  luga  whito 
spot  on  their  breasts. 

Var.  y.  Atba,  the  whiU  AsHMr.— Heame  saw  but  ana  of 
these  albiuM  in  twenty  yaers,  and  that  bad  many  reddidi 
and  hrawn  hairs  along  tiie  ridge  of  the  ba^  though  its 

sidp«!  and  brlly  were  of  a  silvprv  wViitc,  Dr.  Rir!;:3H>nr; 
b^ys  tli&i  vvhc-ii  the  Indians  find  an  individual  of  ti^iLs  kind 
tliey  convert  the  skin  into  a  medicine  bag  and  are  very  un- 
willing to  dispose  of  it :  there  is  also  a  yellowish  variety. 

The  little  beaver,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Caitor  ZAt- 
thicut  of  linama,  FSier  ^bttkieut  of  Cuviar,  Omdatrm  « 
Lac^pdde.  the  MuA-^  of  Ganadi,  and  Hbqsmiar  Aa 
Croc  Indians,  k  an  animal  goaarioaUy dilMSOt  fhiai  tito 
true  beaver.  [See  MusquAsa.} 

SvnopxAJv  BsATia. 

F.  Cmier  pointt'd  uul  vniir  -.'i^lit  differences  in  the 
skulls  of  the  European  and  American  beavers  which  he  had 
examined,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  are  distinct, 
but.  in  OHT  OMnion.  not  oomdusively.  Baron  Cnvier,  in  tha 
last  edition  of  his  Jf^gne  Animal,  oApieesBS  his  nnasftain^, 
notwithstanding  scrupulous  companson,  whether  the  bea- 
vers which  live  in  burrows  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
the  D:uii,h< ,  th-'  Weser,  and  other  nvi  rs,  are  speciflcolly 
different  from  those  of  Ammiea,  or  whether  their  vicinity 
totoaaiidwoaoaa  timftbladan  them  from  building.  H« 
dosa  nat  apmer  to  bava  bean  aware  of  the  colony  d«»cribed 
by  M.  do  Heyerinek  in  the  HmuaOtoiu  of  the  Berim 
Hi^f^,ry  Sririrlyfot  1829,  as  having  been  settled 
Ivir  luuic  than  <i  century  on  the  small  river  Nuthe,  a  aiiort 
distance  above  its  contlucnce  with  ttie  Elbe  in  a  lonely  can- 
too  of  the  Magdeburg  district  This  little  association,  it 
amiears,  amounted  ia  IStS  to  fifteen  or  twenty  indi\idiMls 
oiiiyi  but  theywaia  aMpantiva  and  indaitzMua  beyand 
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wUat  might  have  been  expected  from  their  numbers.  Bur- 
rows of  thirty  or  forty  p*ees  in  kngth  on  a  lerel  with  the 
xiTOT,  having  om  opaniiig  beneath  the  nuftee  and  another 
4m  Uoad ;  bnta  etglit  or  ten  fbet  high,  fbnned  of  bnnehes 

and  trunk.s  of  trees  lai<I  irrcgularij  and  covered  with  earth  : 
and  a  dyke  uf  the  same  materiala,  so  well  wrought  that  it 
r.usfd  the  svater  more  than  a  foot,  were  the  results  of  the 

enievenng  and  ingenious  labours  uf  the  little  band.  M.  de 
eyeriock,  indeed,  who  seems  to  have  had  his  ideas  raised 
bj  tiM  manoUous  accounU  of  tha  awhiteetnial  habits  of 
tne  Aneriean  species,  anarta  dut  his  eolony  dilfiRvd  from 
them  in  many  particulars  ;  but,  upon  reading  his  memoir, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  unvarnished  account  of  tho!>e 
who  have  most  truly  related  the  habits  of  the  American 
beavws,  we  think  that  these  Europeans,  oonsidenng  their 
mtmbers  and  the  materials  within  their  ieadi«  viU  ba  ftand 
not  m  whit  behind  their  Trantathintic  brothran. 

In  truth,  the  American  beaver  near  the  aettlements  is 
sari  and  soUtary  ;  his  works  have  been  swept  away,  his 
iissuciaiioti  broken  up.  and  he  burrows  like  the  European. 
Such  beavers  are  called  terriert.  Pennant  indeed  men- 
tiona  tbam  at  a  variety  wbieh  wants  eithar  tha  aagaaiw 
or  tbaindnatry  of  olbart;  bat  ha  is  nmehManr  Aa  tmn 
when  he  says,  in  the  same  para^ph,  *  beavers  which 
escape  the  destruction  of  a  community  are  sappoeed  often  to 
l>ecome  terriert.'  We  have  read  somewhere  (in  Henry's 
Travel*,  we  believe)  that  these  solitaries  are  also  called 
*old  bachelors.' 

If  an  additkmai  pioof  of  tha  Mgasitar  of  tha  Kanyeao 
benwar  ba  la^nbfwl,  wa  etll  tba  attattttan  of  oar  NaMii 
to  the  following  anecdote  relate<l  by  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire 
in  the  twelfth  vol.  of  the  Memoin-s  du  Museum  ef  Hi*- 
("ire  Naturelie.  One  of  these  beavers  from  the  Rhaiie 
was  confined  in  the  Paris  menagerie.  Fresh  branches  were 
regularly  put  into  his  cage,  together  with  his  food,  con- 
sisting of  kguniMt  frttita»  &c..  to  amuse  him  duiing  tha 
nifrht  and  mniiiter  to  hb  gnawing  propensity.  He  had 
only  litter  to  shioM  him  from  the  frost,  and  the  door 
of  liis  cage  closeil  ba*ily.  One  bitter  winter  night  it  snowed 
and  the  snow  had  collected  in  one  corner.  These  were 
all  his  materials,  and  the  poor  beaver  disposed  of  them 
to  aaeure  hinualf  from  tba  nipping  air.  The  branches  he 
intarwovabttoiMntiiabaiaof  Inacagtk  fcaeiaelyaa  abaaket- 
maker  wookl  baia  dooa.  In  tta  mtervals  he  placed  his 
litter,  his  carrots,  his  apples,  his  all,  fashioning  each  with 
his  teeth  so  as  to  fit  them  to  the  spaces  to  be  filled.  To 
stop  the  interstices  he  covered  the  whole  with  snow,  which 

tnam  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  it  waa  fitand  that  he 
had  Ihnt  baflt  a  wall  vUeh  oewrpM  two-tidrdi  of  the 
doorway. 

Upon  tiie  vriiola  avidaneo,  wa  are  of  opinioo  that  the 
American  and  BoMpMHIl  baMW  are  obIj  VBlifltiM  of  the 
aame  species. 

That  the  beaver  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  the  British 
ialanda  tbors  is  no  doubt,  diialdus  Cambvmsis  giTes  a 
sboit  aeeoontaf  tMr  mannen  in  Wales;  bat,  afsn  in  his 
time  (he  travelled  there  in  1188),  they  were  only  fENUldon 
the  river  Teify.  'Two  or  three  waters  in  that  prineip^ty,' 
>;iys  Pennant  'still  bear  the  name  of  Llyn  yr  <^<mgc,  or 
the  beaver  lake.  •  *  •  j  have  seen  two  of  their  sup- 
pijaad  liaunts ;  one  in  the  stream  that  runs  through  Nant 
J-Yaimm,  the  other  in  tha  river  Conwy,  a  few  milas  above 
Lianrwili  and  both  placet,  in  all  probability,  hadltarmeily 
been  cros»e<l  by  beaver  dams.  But  we  imagine  they  must 
have  been  very  scarce  c\en  in  earlier  times.  By  the  laws 
of  Howel  dtia,  the  pru-c  of  a  beaver  s  skin,  Croi-n  Llostlydan 
(broad-tailed  animal),  was  fixed  at  a  hundred  and  twenty 
poaesb «  pMt  sot  in  thow  dajt.* 

fbssn  BiATHW. 

Castor  trogonthertitm. — Fischer  has  established  thi^.  spe- 
cies from  a  sini;le  skull  found  ni  the  buds  near  the  !<ea  o( 
Azof.  It  is  said  to  present  the  most  striking  analogy  to 
the  cranium  of  the  European  beaver,  from  which  it  does 
not  differ  except  in  its  increased  dimensions. 

Fbtiil  beaver  qf  the  Upper  Vol  <f  idmo.— Ly«ll«  upon 
the  authoritv  of  Mr.  Pentland,  mentioDt  a  fbinl  beaver  from 
the  Ujiper  Val  d'Aroo,  as  being  among  the  mammifcrs  from 
that  locality,  in  the  museums  at  Paris.  We  have  no  meaiiH 
of  judirmi^  whether  this  differs  from  Fischer's  species. 

BBCCAFl'CO  (Zoology),  the  Italian  name  tor  Bcccaflgo, 
ar  Vig'^Mir;  Boa-lgna  of  the  French;  Ficudula  of  the 
tjrtiBi:  wifl  iMa^tf  rfHw  Tlnrtiti   This  nama,  at  Clisrias 


Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Musignano,  observes,  in  his  Speeekio 
('(jmparativo,  is  applied  to  different  birds  of  the  genot 
Sylvia  (Sylvan  Warolan),  whsnaver  thoy  are  lat,  ana  in  a 
nooA  atalB  flir  the  table.  These  are  genetanr  flrniti^atan 

111  the  season;  but  the  true  Ixrcafiro,  with  it^  'carne 
stjuisita,"  is,  according  to  the  Prince,  the  Sylvia  hvttenns 
of  Bechstcin. 

The  Beccqfigo,  or  Fig-ealer,  of  Wdlughby ;  FieeduJa 
septima  AldnMmH,  ivHehofi  Bboraeendbtu,  Bteeqflgo 
Italie.  of  Bur ;  appMis  to  ba  tba  Lmer  Petlyduft,  H^fkta 
fiippobde  or  Latham ;  BMaeiOa  hippolaie  of  Linnsnt. 

The  bird  described  by  Willughby  was  shot  in  Yorkshire, 
and,  on  dissection,  grape-stones  and  other  seeds  were  found 


fgfWil  I'll 

The  Greater  Pettychaps  seems  to  have  been  first  de- 
scribed as  a  British  species  by  Latham,  who  received  it 
fh)m  Sir  Ashtou  Lever.  The  bird  oiitaiiu-tl  m  Lanca- 
shire. It  has  since  become  better  known,  and  its  arrival 
with  the  other  warblers  in  April  and  May,  has  been  rem* 
larly  noticed.  Montagu,  who  observes  that  ha  tiaoea  it 
through  the  greater  part  of  England,  fixes  the  Tyne  as  its 
northern  boundary  ;  but  he  is  corrected  hy  Selby,  who  sayi^ 
"  I  have  often  seen  it  on  the  north  of  the  river  Tweed." 

All  who  have  heard  the  bird  agree  in  their  praise  of  its 
song,  which  is  httle  inferior  to  that  of  the  nightingale. 
Montagu  statss  that  it  frequently  sings  after  sonsst. 
"  Some  of  the  notes,"  says  thiU  omithtdogtst,"  are  sweetly 
and  softly  drawn ;  others  quick,  lively,  loud,  and  piercing, 
reaching  tlic  distant  ear  with  pleasing  harmony,  some- 
thing like  the  whistle  of  the  blackbird,  but  in  a  more 
humed  cadence."  Selby  corroborates  this,  obeerving  that 
its  soiu^  slthough  inferior  in  extant  of  scale,  almost  equals 
Aat orflie  nightingslo  in  awsatnais.  It  is  seldom  seen ; 
for,  like  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  it  haunts  Uic  shadiest  coverts, 
and  usually  sin^s  from  the  midst  of  some  close  thicket. 
Lowin  says  that  it  makes  its  nest,  for  the  most  part  with 
fibres  and  wool,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  green  moss* 
often  in  the  neighbourhood  uf  (gardens,  which  it  frequents^ 
with  the  Whiti'tkrwa  and  maek-cm^  for  the  laka  of  oor- 
lants  snd  other  ihiiis.  Hontagv,  whs  hss  reoorAed  tiris 
habit,  states  also  that  it  inhabits  thick  hedges,  whore  it 
makes  a  nest  near  the  jjromid,  composed  of  j^o^jse  prass 
(Giilium  AjKinnr,  Lmti.)  and  other  fibrous  plants,  (limsily 
put  lc«ether,  like  that  of  the  common  White-thr(Mt,  with 
the  amitkm  sometimes  of  a  little  green  moss  extensQy. 
Selby  Bves  much  tha  same  dsseription.  It  lays  four,  soma- 
times  flve  eggs,  ahoat  the  aias  of  a  hedge-sparrow's,  or 
hedpc- warbler's,  of  a  dirty  white,  blotched  with  light  brown 
(Selby  says  wood-brown),  the  blotches  being  most  numer^ 
ous  at  the  larger  end.  Its  alarm-call,  according  to  Selby, 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  wiute-throat.  Early  in  S«p> 
tember  it  leaves  us.  and  CBmapsrls  BOlsa  it  as  aommon 
near  Roma  in  the  automn. 

The  Ibllowinfr  description  of  tha  Gnatsr  FStty  chaps, 
whose  length  Montagu  makes  six  innhni.  and  ilBvaiglit 
about  five  drachms,  is  by  Selby. 

*'  The  whole  of  the  upper  parts  oil-green,  with  a  shade  of 
ash-grey.  On  each  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  a 
patch  of  ash-grey.  Throat  gnj^sh-while.  Breast  and 
llaoks  yaUo«iM-fpi«7t  inrlioigg  to  vood-hiown.  Belly  and 
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vent  grey  ish-whi  to.    Orbits  of  the  eyes  white.  Sidetbrown. 
wood  brown.    Ix  ^;*  and  cl-iws  bluish  gr«y. 

The  female  is  siniiiar  in  ptumagu  to  the  male  bird. 

'*TIm  TOQDg  of  the  year  have  the  region  of  the  eyes 
gnviik'wUt*.  Haad.  n^iwr  fwrt  of  the  neck,  twek,  rump. 
«nd  winv-eowits,  3r«Uo«ttli4itowii,  puaiBg  into  oU-rtmii. 
QuWU  (jrtenish-tjrcy,  edged  with  oil-green.  Cheeks  and 
bulcs  of  nock  yellowish-grey.  Throat,  breast,  tides,  and 
under  tuil  cuverts,  win«-yelk>w.  MUdla  «f  ths  blUy  white. 
Legj»,  toes,  uml  claws,  j»e!irl-grey." 

"  Beecafigos, "  wntfa  WilTughbj.  after  describing  "the 
fooftk  Baemfigo  of  AMtotmi^"  **  abound  in  Candy,  aa 
BaHonitia  witaaaMt,  and  alao  in  tha  idand  of  Cypraa.  whara 
thi.-y  are  sultod  up  in  prcnt  numbers,  and  transported  into 
otiior  c-ountrii'.-*.  vViih  us  in  England  they  are  called  by  a 
l^cni-rul  name.  Cyprits-hirdt,  and  aru  in  no  less  (.•stotin 
with  our  mere)) ants  for  the  delicacy  of  their  tasie,  tliun  they 
were  of  old  with  the  Italian*;  and  that  dcser%-edly  (saith 
Aldrovandus) ;  for  feeding  apon  two  of  the  cboicaat  fruits, 
viz.,  figs  and  grapes,  they  moat  neada  beeoma  a  more 
wholesijrae  food  thin  othtT  birdd,  yielding  n  better  nourish- 
ment, and  of  more  ca*y  concwliun.  Beccafigos  are  ac- 
coiHitcd  ho.^t,  and  mont  in  seaaon  in  the  autumn,  as  being 
then  fattest  by  reason  of  the  plenty  oi  meat  that  season 
affotds  them.  At  whisil  tin*  tbay  are  highly  iniiad,  and 
coveted  by  the  Italkum  mm  oow-a-da»». ' 

The  passage  hi  Arutt^,  liaalt  is.  Ol.  49,  whem  be  speaks 
of  the  mct.imorphosis  of  birds,  and  siys  that  the  Ii  r^X.c 
(fig-eater)  is  a  ii'WiXJc  at  the  cDinrnfUcement  of  autumn, 
but  a  M(Xtiyic<'nii/y'.oc  (blafk-f  up)  at  tlio  end  of  that  season, 
may  very  probably  relate  to  the  change  of  ptamagc  in  the 
Black-cap  tearbler,  '  Airicapilla  sive  Ficedula  Aklrov. 
SvcaXIc  et  M(\arc^««ec  GrtQcja.  The  Blaek-ci^i  Ray ; 
the  young  males  of  wUch  menble  the  female  in  plumage. 
fSce  Bi.ACK-f  VP.] 

BECCARVA.  CF.SAUE  HONES  ANA.  MARQUIS 
OF,  was  iKirn  at  Milan  in  I'.T.j.  The  political  s]Hrula- 
tions  of  France  havmi:  spr^d  to  luly.  co-oporated  with  the 
iliiitruetions  of  Geno>  e8i  at  Naples,  and  the  perusal  of  the 
p^itieal  worlu  ofMonteaquiou,  in  directing  Bvrraria  to  the 
atldyof  moral  and  potKieal  philorK)phy  ;  and  the  patronage  of 
Count  Firmian,  the  Auiitrian  L'ovcrnor  of  l^mibardy.  encoti- 
raged  Beceanii,  Count  V'ern,  Krisi,  and  others  to  (orni  a 
ciety  in  Milan,  for  the  dittusion  ot  literature  and  hlK-rat 
opinions.  In  his  27th  year,  Beccana  pubhsbed  his  finit 
work,  entitled  Del  ditordine  e  de  remedii  delle  mrmete  nello 
t$ato  di  MUoHOt  nal  176S,  eon  4  tavola^  Bvo.  Luoea,  1742 : 
*  Of  the  Abaaea  of  the  Coinafa  In  tbe  State  of  Milan  and 
tiieir  RcTne^lies."  In  17fi4  and  1765  the  wiety.  in  imrta- 
tion  of  the  '  Spectator'  of  Addison,  inildi'hcd  //  Cli/^,  a 
periodical,  which  was  completed  in  two  vols.  4to.,  and  i  on- 
sisted  chiefly  of  papers  on  men  and  roanneni.  with  occasional 
diaamaioiia  of  important  moral  and  political  lepiea.  The 
heat  japen  ate  by  Beccaria— his  moet  htieweua  i»  en 
imrtu,  and  hia  most  original  on  itulf.  The  tail  fa  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  nothing  but  the  practice  of  proper 
rules  is  renuirwl  for  the  attainment  of  excelknpn  in  olo- 
quonco  and  poetry.  While  this  work  was  jroin!:  on,  Hcc- 
caria  read  in  1764^  to  the  literary  soeiety,  the  MS8.  of  his 
work  on  'GriBee  and  Punishments,'  and  in  the  same  yenr, 
at  their  request,  published  it  under  the  title  of  Tntttolodei 
detitti  e  dell^  pene,  12mo.  Tbe  weilt  bad  great  aaoeess. 
In  Italy  three  edifi  in-*  were  sold  within  six,  and  six  editions 
within  eighteen,  months.  In  a  few  years  it  was  translated 
into  almost  all  the  lan^'uajjes  of  Europe.  It  ha.s  In-en  twice 
translated  into  Frencti.  The  Abbe  Morollct  published  a 
translation  in  1 766.  which  was  undertaken  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Maleabeibea;  the  tvandalion  vi  M.  CbaiUon 
de  Lisy  was  published  In  1779,  in  tlhno.  In  1 797  a  teoend 
edition  of  Mforcllet's  translation  was  ptihJished,  with  notps 
by  Diderot  ;  and  St.  Aubin's  translation  of  Jeremy  Brntham's 
'Theory  of  Penal  Law.'  Tc>iinnnih.ils  of  approbation  \vt»ro 
sent  to  Beccaria  by  Catherine  of  Russia,  the  princes,  and 
the  people  of  Prussia  and  Tuscany  ;  and  a  I<»med  society 
of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  sent  him  a  medal.  It  was  trans- 
latcd.  in  1 802,  into  modem  Greek  by  Corar,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  countrymen.  An  anonymous  En^'li-^h  translation 
appeared  m  I7G6,  with  a  translation  of  a  romnicnfar)  attri- 
buted to  Voltaire. 

The  immethodical  arrangement  of  this  work  render.-;  an 
attatyaia  dilBcult.  In  style  it  is  clear,  and  occasionally 
eloquent.  It  breathes  a  fervid  love  of  freedom  and  of  hu- 
manity. In  thought  it  is  deep  and  original.  Va  can  only 


attempt  to  sketch  its  leading  doctrine.  Law  is  the  reatratnt 
impo-ed  by  s<x  ilI\  .  Punishment  is  the  counter  action  w  liicti 
society  provides  to  prevent  its  meiub<.>rs  irom  violating  its 
restraints.  It  ought  to  be  a  svstem  of  motive.^  to  cuunter- 
baianoe  tbe  motivea  to  erime.  The  neeamity  of  this  oouatav* 
balanea  eieataa  tbe  rifrbt  te  poniah-  -a  neeessiiy  by  whaab 
punishment  ought  ta  )>e  rnoasnrud  and  regulated.  The  due 
proportion  betwo<»n  punishiu«nt  and  this  neoessity  oonstu 
tiiti  s  ni  tice.  If  punishment  oversteps  this  neceasitr  it 
becomes  tyranny,  and  when  it  does  net  come  up  to  it,  tbe 
motives  to  crime  have  a  predominaDee»  and  crimes  are  con- 
sequently prodooed.  Tnia  nraportion  aoeiety  akne  by  iai 
laws  ouffnt  to  determine.  Hence,  rinee  aoeietf ,  tbs  ■nhar 
of  the  laws,  is  always  in  existence,  the  law-*  outrht  not  to  b<» 
intarpreted  by  any  olhur  than  ibu  letiislaiive  UhIv.  II  the 
interpretation  of  laws  is  left  to  ju«lges,  the  rule  of  right  li- 
cumes  uncertain.  To  have  a  preventive  influence  on  crim^. 
laws  ought  to  be  clearly  expressed  and  well  known.  Tbe 
standard  of  orime  is  the  iignry  whkib  it  doet  to  sodety.  Tbe 
best  puniabmenta  are  ftioie  wbieh  best  prevent  criiHaa. 
Pecuniary  puni.shments  areb.id,  in  so  far  as  thev  are  aptte 
induce  exaction  instead  o)  justice.  Punishmcuts  ought  to 
be  immediate,  to  make  the  association  between  crime  and 
punishment  as  close  as  pwsibie.  Transportation,  by  depri- 
ving the  community,  injured  by  tho  cripie,  of  the  example  of 
the  pnnislinient,  is  therefore  objectionable.  The  piiiaiib 
ment  of  robbery  ouirht  to  be  pecuniary  te  eennteraet  the 
cupidity,  and  ■  j'  .  d  to  cuuntcr.ict  the  vi;>lence  of  the 
(Time.  Infamy  ousrht  to  he  the  punishment  ofcrimes  ac^.n-tl 
I  honour.  Since  fanaticism  is  increasvd  '  y  corporal  puntih- 
inent«,  its  puntahoents  ought  not  to  be  corporal ;  and  the 
preperpuni«hoMnitef  persons  who  will  notanMnit  to  there* 
stiainta  of  tbe  eonmuni^t  is  t»aeod  tbem  oat  of  it.  Cmh 
fiaealion  is  unjust,  became  ft  Iblla  upon  tbe  fhmily  or  hein 
of  the  offender,  who  are  innocent  of  his  offence.  If  th? 
evil  to  the  offender  arising  from  the  puniAhrocnt  is  gT«>atf  r 
than  the  <roo<l  he  obtains  from  the  crime,  an  increase  of  ibe 
certainty  is  more  inltuential  than  an  increase  of  the  seventy 
of  the  punishment.  Severity  destroys  the  sense  of  justice^ 
and  produces  impunity,  a  firoitfttl  ■onioe  of  ortee.  Henet 
the  questiofl  of  capital  punisbttenfa.  No  one  eon  gtwata 
society  wh  it  he  has  not  himself — aright  to  take  sway  hi*  lift? 
History  shows  thnt  this  punishment  dtws  not  prevent  rnmr 

the  most  san.'uinury  governnienti  have  always  had  th^ 
most  criminal  population.  Capital  punishment  is  nc<  a  con- 
tinued exsraple  of  the  e\-il  of  crime,  and  the  charMter  of  i*« 
dividualB  and  communitiea  ia  not  changed  by  tnoBaetaqr 
bnt  by  eobthnied  (tDpreseiofn.  Capital  punishnevlB  oanw 
hy  their  severity  compassion  for  the  criminal  to  predorainale 
over  the  terror  of  Km'  aiid  the  fear  of  crime.  For  Ihe  be- 
nefit ofe\ery  example,  in  the  case  of  capital  puni-hment-. 
society  tirst  sufliers  tho  injury  of  a.  crime,  and  at  beef  tb0« 
is  only  a  succession,  not  a  perpetuity  of  tho  examplee  eflha 
evil  fesulting  to  erimtnala  A»m  tlMir  prisconduct ;  |Mnnn> 
nent  enmplea  of  a  Img  and  durable  fraRbbment.  bimIi  ne 
{Vrpetnal  slavery,  and  hard  labour,  for  instance,  roust  nt-ce^ 
sarily  have  more  intluence  than  examplw  of  short  durdtion, 
or  examples  scattered  over  different  periods  of  time.  The 
teehng  of  indignation  which  the  punishment  of  death  ex- 
cites, is  evinced  by  the  contempt  c\erywhere  fch  for  tbt 
executioner ;  and  mwo  tbeao  tmtha  have  a  unieoraat  bsnr* 
ing  on  the  government  of  eotumtmlties.  Beeoarin  infen  Avn 
the  ah<iliiion  of  human  sacrifices,  once  eqwl^ |Mfahal» 
the  triumph  of  his  benevolent  ))nnriple». 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  principal  dix-trine  of  this  work. 
It  is  far  from  being  the  only  thing  ui  the  buok,  bow 
over,  which  contains  several  chapters  on  sobjiMiV  Ml 
strictly  connected  with  crimes  and  puniahments.  Tbeiw  aie 
some  valuablo  remarks  on  the  processes  and  evidences  on 
which  convictions  ou^hl  to  be  founded — the  iliilies  of  na- 
tions to  each  other  in  rcL^ard  to  their  rrininals—cspionai:!^ — 
suggestive  intcrronjations  —  <m  the  ahsurtlily  as  well  as 
cruelty  of  torture — on  t  ho  jwwer  of  forgiveness  with  which 
the  sovereign  is  clothed,  and  several  odier  topics ;  all  of 
which  are  liandled  with  coosidcrahlc  aeiileaosa  «nd 
nality.  He  concludes  with  ar<;inL'  the  advantaffea  of  Sn 
Improved  system  of  education,  and  sums  up  in  thi* 
iivral  theorem  :  in  order  that  a  punishment  may  not  be  la 
act  of  violence  of  one  or  of  many  against  a  private  mctnbsr 
of  society,  it  should  he  Dublic,  immediate,  and  neeeawy** 
the  least  possible  in  the  case  gbwn:  proportioned  10  Ao 
crime  and  determined  by  the  laws. 

Bcccaria's  success  hi  this  puhlieatio&  *aa  not  naal* 
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lovwi.  Aoeui^auoiiK  of  impiety  and  sediiiou  w«<rp  brought 
ai^ainst  limi  in  Milan,  from  tlio  effects  ol  wliicli  noiluntr 
but  the  powerful  triendship  of  Count  Finnian  protecttxi 
him.  In  1768  the  Austrian  government  founded  a  pro- 
INwihip  of  |M>littcal  philosophy  for  him  at  Milan,  which 
be  flllea  witb  dwtin^ished  suc<>o»«.  In  1769  be  pub- 
ii^lUf1  ;i  'I^isoourse  oii  (.'ommeri-e  luid  Public  Admini»tra- 
tion,  which  was  truuslaUjd  into  Freiich  by  J.  A. Ct>m{mr«t ; 
and  in  1781  a  Report  of  a  plan  for  producing  uniionnity  in 
the  weight*  and  measures  of  Milan.  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
in  NoTcmbar,  17B3.  The  lectures  which  he  deUvered  as 
»|««ftai»r  WiW  puUishad  at  Milan  in  1802.  and  tfaey  form 
ft  nit  of  Aft  senM  of  *  Italian  Eeonomisu,'  published  at 
Milan  in  IS 0-1. 

BEC:C  AKl  .\,  GIOVANNI  BAPTI8TA.  born  at  Mon- 
davi, I7ir>,  went  to  R'jme  and  bej^ao  theological  studies  in 
1732,  and  was  atWrwards  profcaMr  of  philosophy  at  Pftlwmo 
tnd  Rome  till  1 748.  when  the  King  of  Sardinia  iavitid  bbD 
toTurin.  He publialwd,  in  lJi3,Dtlt  EUttricitmonaturale 
id mrU final f,  rurin.  Tn  1 758  he  published  Letters  tulP 
Blettricisnt  i,  U'lilri'sscil  loBeccari,  piosidoiu  oniiu  Institute 
nf  Bnlogna.  in  1763  he  wa*  unjjaged  to  meassure  a  degree 
of  ih*'  tiioridian  in  Piedmont,  which  he  began  in  176U.  and 
finished  before  1 774,  in  wbiriii  year  the  result  was  publisbed 
■t  Turin,  in  a  wofk  eaititled  Qradut  TaurinentU.  He 
•ftfliwardt  raplied  to  some  objectioni  of  CiMUii  in  Lettere 
iTun  ItaSano  ad  un  Pah^hiu,  Florence.  There  aro  some 
papers  of  his  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  1766  — 1T69.  He  pub- 
lifhod  also  Experimenla  alqw!  Obtervaiiones,  &c..  Turin, 
1769.  Dell'  EUttricismo  artificiale.  17/2,  of  which  an 
Eoslisb  tnnslation  wm  publisbed.  at  the  ncommeodatiou 
•f  ITiMklin ;  IMP  Bieftrieild  Umttf  atmoi^eriea  d  culo 
$9nno,  1 75S  ;  besides  various  other  smaller  pieces,  of  which 
a  catalogue  is  in  Memorit  storiefu  intorm  d  gli  ttudi  del 
P.  BtrcaHa,  by  tbo  Ahh-'-  Lmdi.  lU-  left  a  large  number 
of  manuscripts  ta  M  Xldlbo,  who  wrote  the  account  of  bim 
in  the  Biographic  Univer»«lle,  from  wbieb  tbt  preaedtng 
}»  abridged.  He  died  May.  1781. 

Baoealift  it  principally  known  by  hii  ««|wrHnente  on 
deetrieity,  to  which  he  was  led  by  Franklin's  writings. 
He  sho^irad  that  the  pa^so'^e  of  electricity  is  not  instantane- 
ous tliri)U),'ii  the  btst  (  uidui-tors  ;  that  \viit<;r,  iti  small  tubes, 
is  a  very  unperft^ct  conductor,  and  thui  iti>  jJowiT  in  tbiii 
respect  increases  as  the  tube  becomes  larger  :  he  also  (ii-st 
sbowed  the  eleotrio  «patk  in  it*  passage  tbraugk  water,  by 
eonflntng  the  Hind  in  unall  tabts.  (See  Pkieitley't  HiMiory 
of  Electricity,  v.  i.  p.  244,  and  the  hittnry  in  toe  Bnesdo- 
pmdia  Metropolitana.) 

The  Piedmontese  measure  of  the  meridian  is  not  now 
eoQ&idered  a*  entitled  to  much  confidence.  At  tl.u  titiie  it 
was  observed  thattbetvoeilliiof  the  arc  wi  r<>  in  tUu  tieigh- 
boturhood  of  mountain  mmeei  nod  thottab  tb«  local  attrac- 
tion had  been  fbr  some  tine  miapartad,  the  diacrepancy 
between  the  degree  deduced  by  Beccaria  and  that  of  nthcrs 
required  a  supposition  of  more  dislurbaiicu  than  was  atiri- 
butvd  to  ChimiKnar  o  liy  Bouguer.  [See  Attraction.]  It 
lias  been  of  late  years  remeasure<l  by  Plana  and  Carlini,  and 
'  he  astronomical  part  proved  to  be  erroneoui ;  some  anomaly 
i»UU  renuins,  but  of  a  degree  wbkb  i«  nera  likely  to  have 
been  the  coneet  emount.  aiisini^  ftmn  local  attraetion. 
The  rrmea<inremenf  is  publi>btd,  entitled  Oji^ratinn.< 
Geod'-snjw^.  Kc.    (Ser-  /w';;,  Hril.  Ass.,  v.  i.,  p.  IbCi.) 

BECX  LHS,  a  m.'irkct-towti  of  tlu'  county  of  Suffolk,  in 
the  hundred  of  Wangford.  It  has  a  separate  juniMhcUun. 
and  U  considered  the  thitdtown  in  the  county.  Bcccles  is 
situated  on  the  river  Wavener,  which  is  navif^Ue  fh»m  Yar- 
mouth :  it  is  39  mfles  N.N^.  hom  Ipewiel^  and  9t  miles 
N.E.  from  London.  The  manor  of  Beocles,  with  an  adjoin- 
ing common  o(  about  UOO  acres,  formed  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Bury  AbiM-y.  On  the  d;ssnluiion  of  monasteries, 
the  manor,  with  the  oumnion,  was  granted  tu  William  Rede, 
with  a  stipulation  that  the  oommon  was  to  be  held  for  the 
nse  of  the  inbabitanu.  l^e  poor  am  attH  allowed  to  paaCnre 
their  eattle  npon  it  on  very  easy  terms.  The  management 
of  tlie  common  isveistf^d  in  a  corpor:ition.  called  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Beccles  Fen.  The  tifwn  sustainctl  ^'rcat  injury  in 
158<>  from  a  flit^,  which  fiestroyed  t'i;.dUv  liouses,  dLUi!a;,'od 
the  church,  and  occasioned  loss  ot  prupurly  to  the  amount 
of  20.0410/..  as  ortiflMtod  at  the  time. 

Beodes  has  a  oorporation  oonsUrtiag  ofaportNera  and 
lUrtjf-fis  burgesses,  distinguished  as  Me  tmdtf»$  and  the 
tvfnty-fnurx,  the  office  of  porlreovo  beinn  held  in  r  it 
by  the  tweWea.   In  consequenoe  of  its  water  comrauoica- 1 


tion  with  Yarmouth,  the  town  earnes  on  with  the  vkinitv  a 
considernble  tradi>  in  coals,  groceries,  &e.  The  market-^y 
is  i!>aturday ;  and  tbe  fairs  are  on  WbilrMonday,  June  20. 
and  Oetobir  8 :  the  last  ibr  horses  awl  pedlary.  The  popu. 
lation  smounied,  in  1831,  to  386S  penoos,  of  wham  3066 
were  females. 

Bi'ctde'7  is  a  well-built  town,  consisting  of  several  (Streets 
which  terminate  in  a  spueiuus  arei^,  whum  the  market  is 
held.  The  ]>ansi)  Liuirnb.  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  appears 
to  have  been  Ibunded  about  the  year  1369.  The  poieh  is  of 
later  date,  and  the  steeple  still  later.  The  first  ugsey  be- 
queathed for  the  ersfltion  of  the  steeple  is  dat«d  151&,  from 
vhieh  time  till  1547  there  were  many  k'KHcies  towards 
'buildinij  Becclys  stepul.'  The  church  stands  on  an  eini- 
nenco  ovt  riouking  the  level  of  meadows  through  which  the 
Waveney  flows.  The  west  end  of  the  church  approaches  so 
near  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  that  no  room  was  left  for  the 
soft  foundation  of  tbe  steeple :  which  is,  therefore,  placed  at 
a  small  distance  fmm  tbe  south-east  angle  of  the  chancel. 
It  is  a  fine  tower  of  freestone;  but  it  appears  never  to  have 
been  completed,  the  height  not  being  proportinnatc  to  the 
!>i/e,  and  a  parapet  at  the  top  being  wanting,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  was  the  intention  of  tbe  arrhiteci  to  raise 
it  hi<;her  than  at  present.  The  nhurcb  itself  is  a  fine  Golbie 
structure.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aiales,  and  a  chanoel. 
The  porch  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  florid  Gothic, 
diflfering  in  its  style  both  from  the  church  and  the  stet- pie. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  valued  in  the  kint;''*  buok 
i\L  \2a.3\d.  Beccles  formerly  consisted  of  two  pari»hui>, 
St.  Mary  Endgato  and  St,  Michael ;  but  they  were  oonsoU- 
dated  in  1419;  and  Su  Mary's  church  was  afterwaids  de- 
molished by  order  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  Tbedisiettera  have 
two  diapels  in  the  town. 

Beodes  has  a  handsome  town-hall,  in  which  the  quarter- 
sessiuns  are  held;  there  is  also  a  well-nii»n;i(;ed  gaol,  a 
theatre,  and  au  a^mbly-room.  A  (ree  iM;liooi  was  founded 
here  in  tlie  reign  of  James  I.  by  Sir  John  Leman,  alderman 
of  London,  who  endowed  it  with  100  acres  of  land  for  the 
nuintenanoe  of  a  master  and  ndier  to  instruct  48  poor  boys 
in  writing  and  arithmetic.  There  is  also  a  ^<ooA  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  the  year  1713  by  Dr.  1*  alconberg,  who 
resided  tseveral  years  in  llic  p;iri>l).  and  at  his  ileath  be- 
queathed for  this  purpohti  an  estate  at  Corton,  in  the  ^ame 
county,  of  the  yearly  rent  of  40/  Tins  school  has  ten  ex- 
bibitktns  at  Smanuel  College,  Cambridge.  {Beautttt  iff 
England  and  fFaln,  vol  xiv.;  Gmtmmt*  Magatim, 
vol.  Uxxvii.,  jMirt  2.;  Ercurtione  in  Suffolk,  1819.) 

BKUKER,  FERDINAND  WILHELM,  was  born  on 
the  2  Uh  of  .April,  1805,  at  lliixter  on  the  Weser,  where  his 
father,  the  distinguished  philologist.  Dr.  Karl  Ferdinand 
Hi>i  ker,  lived  as  a  physician.  In  consequence  of  tbe  politinl 
eiianges  of  which  Northern  Germany  was  made  the  soene 
by  the  French  invasioa.  the  Ikmily  removed  fvon  HSiter 
to  G'  lttingen,  and  it  was  in  the  high-school  of  that  town, 
that  Bi  cker  received  his  first  classical  education,  while  liii> 
father  led  him  to  collect  minerals  and  plants,  and  thus  to 
lay  au  early  foundation  tor  his  subsequent  studies  in  natural 
science.  Li  1816  the  family  left  Gottingen,  and  leUledal 
Offluiboeht  near  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  Here  Becker  con> 
tinned  to  devote  his  attention  chiefly  to  botany,  chemistry, 
and  natural  philosophy,  partly  nnder  the  guidance  of  his 
father,  and  partly  by  atlcndinjif  lectures  on  various  branches 
of  natural  science,  antl  also  on  anatomy,  in  Scnkentu  ;g'» 
Iu!>titutiua  at  Frankfort  In  1820  Becker  accepted  the  pro- 
posal of  a  young  Scotchmon,  whose  acquaintanr«  he  had 
made  at  Offenbach,  to  go  ae  private  tutor  to  his  Amii;  at 
Glasgow.  After  a  yeer  he  proceeded  fimn  Glasgow  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  obtained  the  situation  of  assistant  librarian 
in  the  Advocates  Library,  and  availed  himself  of  tlie  oppor- 
tunities affonled  by  the  university  to  pursue  \m  studies  in 
medicine  and  in  the  natural  sciences.  Early  in  l$2i  he  re- 
turned to  Germany,  and  after  visiting  several  of  the  uni- 
versitice.  and  the  principal  medical  institutioBS  them,  be 
proceeded  to  Berlin,  whsire  (in  January.  1896)  he  took  hts 
(Icixrec  of  doctor  in  medicine,  and  paired  with  high  credit 
through  the  examinations  necessary  to  enable  liim  to  prac- 
tise as  a  physician  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  In  the 
autumn  ot  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Edmburgb,  at 
tlie  invitation  of  his  kind  friend.  Dr.  John  Thomson,  tbe 
distinraished  professor  of  pattiologjr*  who  wished  to  avail 
htmsNT  of  Becker's  ossistanee  in  sefwal  liteiwy  nnder- 
takiiif^s,  and  especially  in  preparing  an  edition  of  Culien's 
worlds.    In  March,  1 8Si8,  he  quitted  t>cotiatid.  iii  order  to 
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<'fimp,in\\  m  tlic  capacity  of  physician,  a  German  noble- 
tnan  oil  a  in\;rnoy  tbrouph  Italy  and  France,  and  rci;i.i  ticrl 
vilh  tiim  tor  nearly  a  year  at  Paris.  Tuwardii  the  end  of 
I9S9  Becker  returned  to  G«nn&Dy.  and  e:itablillMd  bimaelf 
as  phynciui  at  Btflia,  and  in  the  loUowinc  yme  m  private 
Ifl^onr  im  me^BdiM.  in  tlia  univ«tnftf  of  n«t  eapiHar.  His 
lectures  on  various  branches  r>f  practic.il  mtHlir-n  -,  r^pwially 
on  general  pathology,  met  with  great  approbation,  and  with 
a  success  rarely  experienced  by  public  teachers  in  a  German 
nnivenity,  so  soon  after  their  fln>t  appearaooe.  In  1833 
die  Rmssiaa  ministry  for  medical  affairs  intniatad  him  with 
die  mpBrintendfliioe  «f  aa  axtenaive  inquiiT  coneanmie  the 
•ffleaef  of  vaeetnatfon ;  and  lie  was  detotini;  Mmtelf  nth 
the  utmost  teal  to  this  difficult  and  important  dut\',  when 
he  died,  after  a  bhort  illness,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1 834.  His 
early  loss  was  deplored  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  getting  into  extensive  practice  so  early  was  the  best 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  wnidli  he  was  held.  His  only 
tiorlut  publialied  aeponildjr*  aie  his  inaogaxal  disaertatioii 
Dt  ^andulh  Tlomdv  atmudg  nymo  (Bertin.  1826. 4to.), 
and  an  eisay  Dfi  Historica  Medi'rinej'  Ervlicattone  {JietVm, 
1830,  8vo.),  and  also  ft  very  able  pamphlet  on  Cholera,  pub- 
lished in  London  expressly  for  the  purpose  ol  raakinjr 
known  bis  ideas  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  that  for- 
midable disease,  derived  from  extensive  obser%'ation  during 
tbe  seakma  diaebaige  of  hia  date  in  attanding  a  diatnat  of 
Beilin  confided  to  liia  cam ;  but  nis  eontributiona  to  variooa 
German,  English,  and  French  periodical  publications  are 
numerous  and  valuBblc.  and  the  preface  to  his  German 
translation  of  Andnd's,  Pa<h(>ln<j:ii  (Berlin,  1832,  8vo.)  may 
be  considered  as  an  original  essay  of  high  interest  to  me- 
dical science,  Shortfy  beftce  his  death,  Dr.  Becker  had 
undartakan  lo  Ainiiah  coma  medioal  biokrapbiaa  for  this 
voifc!  alt  that  he  lived  toexeeoteare  Arehuter,  Arehigenes, 

ArctBW.  Astnic,  and  .Aifhenaius  of  Attalia. 

BECK.ET,  THOMAS,  was  lH)rn  of  Kn^jlish  parents,  in 
I^ndon,  in  1  117,  where  his  father  Gdhert  was  a  merchant. 
He  was  first  e<liiciited  at  Merton  Abbey  in  Surrey,  and 
afterwards  in  London,  Oxturd,  and  Paris.  When  eaployi-d 
in  the  office  of  the  abeiiif  of  London*  his  mamaia  and 
talenta  reeomnended  Mm  to  Theobald,  anhbiahop  of  Can- 
terbury, an  acquaintance  of  his  father,  by  whom  ho  wa.s 
sent  lo  study  civil  law,  first  under  Gratian  at  Bolof^na,  and 
then  at  Auxerre  in  Buru:undy.  t)n  his  return,  his  patron 
gave  him  the  livings  of  St.  Mary-le-8trand,  and  Otteford 
in  Kent ;  and  sent  oim  to  manage  the  butineia  of  the  see 
of  Canterhutjr  at  the  cot»t  of  Rome.  His  sttcoaas  in  two 
negociatiom,  fn  restoring  the  legatinc  power  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  anil  in  ohtainincr  from  the  pope  the  letters  of 
prohibition,  by  which  the  design  of  crowninj^  I'rinco  Eustace 
the  son  of  Stephen  wa.s  defeated  —  recommended  him  power- 
AlUv  both  to  the  archbishop  and  to  King  Henry  IL  Theo 
held  made  him  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  provost  of  Be- 
varijr,  and  a  piebendaiy  of  Lincoln  and  St.  Patil's ;  and 
Henrfinade  mm  ehanoellor  in  1198,  Beeket  being  the  first 
Englishman  after  tho  conquest  who  was  appointed  to  any 
high  office.  At  that  time  the  chnncellonship  had  no  .sepa- 
rate court  of  judicature  attached  to  it:  yet  the  place  was 
one  of  trnmt  tnist  and  di^niity  :  the  chancellor  sat  in  the 
courts  ui  the  justiciary,  to  seal  royal  grants,  to  take  care  of 
the  royal  chapel,  to  hold  the  custoidy  of  vacaut  baronies  and 
hiahopricks,  to  look  after  the  exebeqner  and  revenue,  and 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  now  devolve  upon  the  secre- 
taries of  state.  While  perfonninj;  these  duties  satisfactorily, 
Becket  conformed  himself  in  dress,  manners,  and  splendour 
to  the  habits  of  a  courtier.  His  tabic  waii  sumptuous;  his 
latinue  aplendid.  To  please  the  military  taste  of  the  king,  he 
•OBampaniadhimlnatttmpaign  into  France ;  headed  biaown 
ItM  hone  and  700  knighte ;  took  the  command  of  them  at 
several  sieges,  and  with  his  lance  unhorsed  in  single  coni^<  a 
a  French  knight  of  distinguished  bravery  and  skdl.  Aix)ut 
this  time  the  king  made  him  the  tutor  of  bis  son.  In  11 60 
Becket  negociatod  at  Paris,  advantageously  finr  his  master, 
a  marriage  between  Prinoe  Henry  and  Hargaiet,  danghter 
«f  the  kins  of  Franeet 

When  he  had  been  little  more  than  four  years  ehanoellor, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  died,  and  the  king,  who  was 
then  in  Normandy,  tcmk  measures  which  almost  compelled 
the  iv.fHii.. s  ;ind  clergy  to  elect  Beckei  to  the  vacant  arch- 
bishopric. Foliot,  bl^>lulp  of  London,  alone  0]mofied  him 
mienly :  the  rest  were  overawed  by  the  thMats  of  the  king. 
Briiw  only  in  daaeon'a  orders,  he  wa«  ordained  priest  the 
dafMnalniraa  oonaoarated  archbishop,  in  U62,  in  pre- 


sence of  Prince  Henry  and  many  of  the  uobiiity.  His  fir^ 
step  on  receiving  his  pall  from  rope  Alexander  IIL  was  ta 
send  his  resignation  as  chancellor  to  the  king ;  a  step  at 
which  Henry  showed  his  displeasure,  on  his  return  to  Kng> 
land,  bv  raeeiring  him  coldly,  and  ""Tp^l'ng  him  to  resign 
Ua  archdeaeonty,  whieh  he  wished  to  keep. 

Becket  now  changed  his  conduct.  His  biograpners  ascribe 
his  conversion  to  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  eeretnony  of 
consecration.  The  courtier  changed  into  the  monk  : 
manner  of  life  became  austere;  he  submitted  to  modifica- 
tions ;  gave  much  away  in  diarity.  and  washed  the  feet 
of  the  poor.  In  1163  he  «aa  laceived  arith  givafc  dis- 
tinetion  at  the  eonneil  of  Rheima,  and  laid  a  eomplaiat 

f-iri-  the  n^scmbly,  on  the  usurpations  by  thelaMJofttt 
rights  and  properly  of  the  church  of  Emjland.  On  hts  re- 
turn he  prosecuted  the  usurpers,  demanded  the  custody  of 
Rochester  castle  from  the  crown,  claimed  the  homage  of 
Earl  Clare  for  the  manor  of  Tunhridge,  and  t:vt:u  exooo- 
monicated  William,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Aynafovd  in  Kent, 
fat  ejecting  by  foroe  of  tmna  a  priest  oollatM  to  th*  reetory 
of  (hat  manor  by  the  archbishop, 
i  He  soon  came  to  a  rupture  with  the  king.  Henrx ,  who 
wished  to  subject  the  clergy  to  the  authority  of  the  cimI 
courts  for  murder,  felony,  and  simil-ir  crimes,  endeavoarwl 
in  1164,  to  get  the  con.4eiit  oi  ihu  arehbishop  to  the  ceie 
brated  Om^UiaUm*  aarmtdoiL,  On  Beckat'a  refuta. 
Henry  took  hb  son  fhsns  mder  his  care,  and  the  ardihMMf 
solemnly  sworo  I  r  never  would  comply.  When  the  com- 
pliance ofsevi  r  il  Uii^haps,  the  threats  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
interfi  r.Tirr  nf  the  pope,  at  la.st  compelled  him  to  viulate 
his  oath  and  set  hi*  seal  to  these  restrictions,  be  expr«ss«d 
his  penitence  by  retiring  from  the  court,  and  privately  i\a- 
panding  kimadf  ftnm  omciating  in  the  church,  nnttl  be  ob- 
tained flie  abiohltlon  of  bb  holiness.    [See  CtAnxin>o«r.] 

Finding  himself  the  object  of  the  king's  dLspk-asure,  be 
attempted  to  escape  to  France,  upon  which  licnry  sum- 
moned a  parliament  at  Northampton,  in  1 1G5,  and  charc  ' 
him  with  brooking  his  allegiance.  Ho  was  sentenced 
foi-feit  all  his  goods  and  chattels ;  a  penalty  whidl  WW  im> 
mediately  eommutad  into  a  flne  of  ftOOiL '  Next  wmrthir 
he  was  ordered  to  reftind  SOof.  of  the  rente  whidi  be  Imo 
received  as  warden  of  Eye  and  Bei khamstead.  and  400*. 
which  he  had  received  from  the  king  before  the  walls  of 
Toulouse.  On  the  third  day  he  was  rei|ueste<l  to  give  ao 
account  of  all  his  receipts  from  vacant  abbeys  and  bisbopno 
during  his  chancellorship ;  the  balance  due  to  the  crowa 
vaa  aaid  to  be  44.000  marka.  Beeket  appealed  to  the  pope 
in  vain,  and  his  episcopal  brethren  deserted,  abased,  vai. 
opposed  liitn.  During  tnc  trial,  when  many  of  his  retaineis 
left  him,  he  invited  all  the  beggars  in  the  neiglibourho.-d  to 
his  table;  and  on  another  occasion  lie  entered  the  partu- 
inent  carrying  the  cross,  to  signify  that  he  bad  put  himself 
under  its  protection,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  sentence  of 
the  parliament  When  all  went  against  him,  he  scaped 
from  Northampton  by  night,  and  after  larking  some  time 
on  the  coast,  embarked  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  on  the  h  th 
of  November,  1 164,  and  reached  Gravelines  in  Holland. 
After  several  chaog^  hO  livsd  foX  DOAlly  t«0  yeacs  nt  PoB- 
tigny  in  France. 

Oil  his  escape  Bsnry  confiscated  his  rovenuos.  and  ttsei 
all  bis  inflnence  to  get  him  banisbed  iroiu  Flanders  and 
France.  The  king  of  France  and  the  pope,  however,  took 
up  the  cause  of  Becket,  though  II. nr.  sent  a  splendid  em- 
bassy of  bishops  and  nobles  to  udvixate  his  cau^  at  tbe 
court  of  Rome.  In  an  interview  with  his  holine**,  BerkiC 
resigned  his  see  into  his  hands,  which  was  immed^laly  ta- 
stored  to  lam.  During  his  retiicittent  he  oeetipied  faimadf 
in  reUgioua  exeioisea,  hot  this  was  not  sufficient  to  keep 
him  employed:  he  wrote  to  the  king  and  the  pr«>1atfs 
Kngland.  telling  them  that  the  pope  had  anr  n!'<<!  -Jie 
CoQstitutioos  of  Clarendon,  and  he  excommunicated  ,<^ev«ral 
violators  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  not  sparing  some  of 
the  principal  officer*  of  the  crown.  Exasperated  at  this. 
Henry  eraaed  his  name  from  the  liturgy;  banisbed  all 
his  relations  to  the  number  of  400,  binding  them  by  oath 
to  show  themselves  to  their  kinsman ;  forced  the  Cistertsan 
monks  to  turn  h\u\  out  of  the  shelter  they  gave  him.  by 
threatfning  to  seize  their  property  in  England,  and  made  it 
a  criminal  offence  to  write  or  correspond  with  him  in  asgr 
way.  Becket,  on  his  part,  wrote  letters  of  severe  tectimin>" 
tion  to  the  prelatBS  of  England ;  and  about  the  hofinning 
of  June,  1 166,  prepared  hims«lf  by  religious  rite*  for  the  ex- 
communication of  the  £nghsh  king,  which  be  was  oniy 
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prwoQtvd  frdn  cmyiof^  into  vftst  hy  Imuid^  of  lib  dtn* 

gerou*  illness.  After  this,  having  ohtaincl  the  !f«f{atine 
power  of  all  Enieland,  except  the  see  of  York,  he  found 
means,  in  sp;!c  of  thp  '.'.a;!-!,  d.lne**  of  the  kings  emissaries 
at  oil  the  English  ports,  to  send  letters  to  the  bishop  of 
Londn*  flgnnianding  btm  tl»  publish  his  appmntment,  and 
to  go  o««r  on  paia  oloxMnmnniBotiDii  with  all  the  real  of 
the  imlata*  to  VtmuM,  and  tender  tlieir  obedieiiee  to  tbeir 
legate.  Tlie  terrified  bishop  imp1fir<^f1  the  king  to  permit 
hif-  r  i[ii|ili;ince :  hut  tSio  kin<j,  it  is  said,  protluced  secret 
lettiTv  t'riii:i  the  p<^pe,  nall,ivi[i>^  the  authority  of  Becket. 

Severml  of  the  French  and  English  nobles,  the  bishops  of 
the  pronneeef  Canterbury,  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France 
Cried toMMMye  Bedut  »ad  Henry;  bat tbe ^latiMc? of 
the  ftrmer  fa  leAMiiif  to  make  an  uneonditional  autmiuiMm. 
and  of  the  latter  in  upholdinir  his  innovations,  rendered  all 
their  negociations  useless.  They  rn«*t  themselves,  for  the 
purpose,  three  tiriu's.  The  secon  l  iiite!TiL"v  failed  because 
the  king  refused  Becket  the  kis»  of  peace.  Next  year  Henry 
ordeied  the  ceremony  of  crowning  his  son.  Prince  Hemy,  a 
prengatm  of  thoaiobbiihop  of  Cuterlniry.to  be  fmhmai 
by  the  aiebbUhop  of  Toric  Whan  Bedtat  ceiaplaiiied  to 
the  pope,  the  archbishop  of  York  and  all  the  fuMn  who 
as-sisted  him  were  suspended. 

At  length,  in  1 1  "0,  a  reconf;liatiDn  timk  place  at  Frcitville 
on  the  borders  of  Tonraine,  when  the  king  restored  Beckct 
to  his  see  with  all  its  privileges,  and  held  the  bridle  of  the 
arahbiahop'a  bona  wnile  he  momited  and  dismoonted. 
Backet  auterad  Cantertitty  anldat  tiie  ahoots  of  the  jteopU. 

But  after  all  his  sufferinr^'^-i  he  was  rash  enou^jyi  Irj  publish 
the  suspension  of  thn  archbishop  of  York  and  all  the  bistiups 
who  had  assisir  !  at  Prince  Henry  s  coronation;  and  the 
king,  who  waa  then  in  Normandy,  is  said  to  have  exprp^^ed 
his  vexation  that  none  of  bis  followers  had  revengeii  Inm  un 
thia  iniolent  priest.  Renpald  Fitiarae,  William  de  Tracy, 
Hugh  de  Mareville,  and  lUcbaidBrito,  fburbaioni,  aeoord* 
ingly  formed  a  resolution  either  to  effect  the  submission  or 
the  death  of  the  archbishop.  They  set  out  by  different 
routes  and  met  on  the  '28lh  of  December,  1 170.  at  Ranulp 
de  Broc  s  oastle.  «ix  miles  from  Canterbury,  where  they 
flntned  tbeir  plan.  Karly  MSt  moraing  they  entered  Can- 
terlraiy  with  a  body  of  matt,  when  tteyalationed  at  dilGumit 
plaees  to  keep  down  the  dtiiens.  They  bad  an  intervieir 
>s  irh  flif  irchbishopin  bis  palace  in  the  morning,  when  high 
M  tls  pa-vsed  between  them:  and  m  the  evening  they  entered 
I'ne  cathedral  while  Bccket  and  gome  of  his  clergy  were  at 
respera.  When  the  alarm  was  ^ven  some  of  the  priests 
vouU  ba«e  abut  the  door,  but  Becket  would  not  let  them 
*  mako  a  enlfe  of  a  obnich.*  He  boldly  fiwad  the  ooospira- 
tors,  and  replied  to  their  threats  by  declaring  that  he  waa 
willintj  to  die,  and  earnestly  charging  them  not  to  hurt  any 
om-  but  himself.  The  assassins  trying  to  drag  him  out  of  the 
<-hu:rli.  lie  rl  iiig  Uy  a  pillar  i^uar  the  high  altar,  collared  De 
Tracy,  and  almost  threw  him  down.  De  Tracy  aimed  a  blow  at 
him,  which  slightly  wounded  him,  but  broke  the  arm  of  Ed- 
waidGrimeiyhiaerossbearer.  The  uebbiabop  then  putting 
himself  in  a  devoat  posture,  the  blows  of  the  other  aasassiM 
dovi       skull  and  s  iiti  -ri  d  bis  brains  over  the  pavement. 

Atiti  ihe  murder  lue  a.>iaassins  retired  to  Knaresborough, 
and  soon  found  themselves  shunned  by  every  one.  They 
all  ended  their  days  a»  peuiteot^  at  Jerusalem,  .tiid  this  in- 
aoription  in  Latin  was  put  on  their  tomb 

•  Here  lie  the  wralabea  who  nmideced  St.  Tbooaa  of 
Canterbury." 

The  pope  suspended  divine  service  in  the  cathedral  for 
a  year.  Two  years  afterwards  Becket  was  canonized.  In 
1221  bis  body  .v;is  taken  up  in  presence  of  Henrj-  III.,  and 
deposited  in  a  rich  shrine  on  the  east  side  of  the  church. 
It  iMcame  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  and  numerous  miracles 
were  said  to  be  perfijrmed  at  the  spot;  but  the  ahrine  waa 
despoiled  at  the  relbrmatkm  of  Hen.  VIII..  and  the  taint's 

natne  emsrrl  from  the  calendar. 

There  are  several  MS.  lives  of  Becket  in  tho  British 
MuMUTTi,  und  in  the  libraries  of  Lambeth  and  Oxford. 

In  1666  a  pamphlet  appeared,  called  The  Prophecie  of 
ThomoM  Becket,  Archbithop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  Reign 
of  Henry  IL*  eaneeniag  Me  !Vwt  be&»t»  Mn^aiul, 
Prcence,  and  tfolhrtd,  4to.  London. 

Pl'<  kt't';  li.  tt-rr,  -vi  ri'  published  irm'irr  the  following  title : 
Jipi st.i'i.'-  cL  l  L/ivt  Thorn (p  Marty ns et Areki'epi*ef!>pi 
Catttcaiufiaig,  d^.,  Bni.xella3,  1604. 

(See  Linnrd's  Hittory  of  England,  voL  ii.:  and  Lord 
Ljfttlatoii*«lNi<i»y  t^ftht  Rgtgn  ^Hmr^  tl^  i6L  &) 
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BBCKM ANN,  JOHN,  a  well-known  German  antbor. 

was  bom  at  Hoyn,  a  small  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Hh* 
never,  in  the  year  17:;9.  He  went  to  the  school  at  fstade, 
auii  ifn  rwards  to  the  university  of  (jottingcn,  \sliiTe  he  at 
first  studied  theology,  but  soon  acquired  a  taste  fur  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry.  In  1 763  be  went  to  PetcritDurgh 
where  he  was  made  professor  of  nstunl  pbiloso^y  and  his- 
tory, at  tbo  Lutheran  gymnasium  of  that  «ty.  He  resigned 
this  place  in  1765.  and  um  l  ■  a  jnurney  through  Sweden, 
during  which  ho  became  auquAinted  with  LinnRUs.  and 
obtained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  working  of  tho 
mines  in  Sweden.  On  hu  return  to  Germany,  he  was  ap« 
pointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  1766.  and  tcm 
yeara  afterwards,  1770.  onliiiaiy  proAmor  of  eeonomy  at 
the  same  univenity,  wbieh  plaee  be  kept  till  bis  death, 
1811.  Beelvmnnn  i  tiitcr!  a-i  extensive  knowledge  of  nature 
with  a  decided  tuni  lor  applying  it  to  practical  purposes: 
and  he  published  several  works  which  show  this  tcndonry  of 
his  mind:  among  others.  Principles  (/  (iemuin  Agricul- 
ture, vUdl  passM  through  six  editions ;  and  a  Technology^ 
wbioli  was  tvpriated  fire  times.  Of  his  other  works,  the 
most  remsrkable  are,  Confffdufumt  (additions)  lo  tht 
Hittory  of  Inventions^  which,  somewhat  shortened,  has 
been  tran.slated  into  English;  and  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Commerce.  He  also  published  an  edition  of  the 
work  attributed  to  Aristotle,  entitled  De  Mirabiiibus,  and 
an  edition  of  the  CoUtelkm  ^  WMtitfid  EiHmei  hf 

^'^bKmSS^^JOHN  CHRISTOPHER.  bislmiaA  and 

geographer,  waa  bom  at  iSerbst  in  Anhalt,  September  2nd, 
1G41.  Having  finished  his  earlier  studies  at  Franc lort,  he 
travelled  through  Gerni  n.v,  Holland,  and  Kngland.  Ha 
afterwards  returned  to  Franefort,  where  he  was  made  pn^- 
feasor  of  Greek  in  the  university  there  in  the  month  of 
Januaiy.  1667,  and  aftamrds  nnxGnsor  of  htstoiy.  In  1 67S 
ha  beeame  Ubmrian  to  the  nniveraty,  and  was  diosen  pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  1  r.r^n.  He  died  at  Franefort,  March  6tb, 
1717.  His  chief  wurki  are  :  1.  Hixloria  Orbt  M  Terrarum 
geographica  et  civilix,  -Ito.  Franc,  ad.  Od.  16  71,  severa'. 
times  reprinted,  the  third  edition  appeared  at  Leipsic  in 
1685 ;  2.  Memoranda  Franct^urtana,  4to.  Franc,  ad  Od. 
1676  ;  3.  Catalogue  Bibliotkteee  jmbUea  (Mtvertttatit 
FraneiBfurtimiie  per  cognomina  auetomm  ^tpoeitut,  f<d. 
Franc,  ad  Viad.  1706  ;  4.  Notitia  Vnivertitatit  Franco- 
/i<r/an«p,  fol.  Franc,  ad  Viad.  1707:  5.  Hittoria  Atthaltina, 
vii.  part.  fol.  Zerbst,  171i»,  with  numerous  plates:  G,  Accft- 
tionee  Uistoria  AnhuUina,  wiih  a  continuation  of  the 
history  of  the  principality  from  17  09  to  1716,  three  vol.  fol. 
1716;  7.  Hittoria  F)rttneqfkrtaua,  ki.  (See  NoHt.  Umv, 
Fnmeof.  p.  29 ;  Biogr.  UltiverteUe,  torn.  ir.  Svo.  Par. 

1811.  p.  33  ) 

BED  OF  JUSTICE.  Thi»  expression  (ht  dejusti,r) 
literally  denot4'd  the  seat  or  throne  utM)n  which  the  kiiij;  of 
France  waa  accustomed  to  sit  when  personally  present  in 
parliaments,  and  from  this  original  meaning  the  expression 
came,  in  oomaa  of  time,  to  signify  the  parliament  itseti: 
Under  the  antient  monarohy  of  France,  a  bed  of  jnttioe 
denoted  a  solemn  session  of  the  king  in  the  parliamLiit,  for 
the  purpose  of  registering  or  promulgating  edicts  or  ordi- 
nances. According  to  the  principle  of  the  old  French 
constitution,  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  being  derived 
entirely  ftomthe  crown,  ceased  VMn  the  king  was  present ; 
and  eonwqttcntly  all  ordinanen  anrdUad  at  a  bed  of  justice 
wen  acts  of  the  royal  will,  and  of  more  andienticity  and 
effect  than  decisions  of  parliament.  The  ceremony  of  hold 
ing  a  bed  of  justice  was  as  follows  ; — The  king  was  seated 
on  the  throne,  and  covered  ;  the  princes  of  the  bluod-royal, 
the  peers,  and  sU  the  several  chambers  were  present.  The 
marshals  of  Aance,  the  chancellor,  and  the  other  great 
offioers  of  state  flood  naar  the  thiaoe^anNind  the  king.  The 
chancellor,  or  in  bis  absence  the  keeper  of  the  seua.  de- 
clareJ  the  object  of  the  session,  nnd  thf  persons  present 
then  deliberated  upon  it  The  chanctllur  then  collected 
the  opinions  of  the  assembly,  proceeding  in  the  order  of 
their  rank ;  and  afterwards  declared  the  determination  of  the 
king  in  the  following  words:  *Laiai.  en  son  lit  de Justaee, 
4  ordonn6  at  aidonna  au'il  sam  arootidd  &  iWagittiaBMOt 
des  lettres  sor  lesqnelfes  on  i  delihdid.*  The  last  bed  of 
justice  was  assembled  by  Ivoui?  XVI.  at  Versailles,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  17S8,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  was  intended  to  enforce  upon  the  parliament 
of  Paris  tiia  adCflKm  of  the  obnoiioos  taxes,  which  had 
boao  praviaody  pnopiaod  bj  Ca|onaa  at  dia  AtSHaib^  of 
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Notables.  The  resistaiMe  to  this  measure,  and  the  elfeet  it 
iMul  in  leadine  to  the  uMmblv  flf  tb«  StatM-Gcnenl.  and 

nlttmntely  to  the  levolntian.  belong  to  another  sitiele. 

REDA.,or  BEDE,  an  English  inmik,  in-  of  tht)  briarhtost 
orn'Unents  of  tho  eighlh  wiitury.  aiui  of  the  mos,!  emi- 
nent fathers  of  the  Kimlish  churc-h,  whose  talents  and  vir- 
taee  procured  him  the  name  of  the  t'enerabie  Hedf,  was 
horn,  according  to  some,  aboet  the  year  672,  after  Maimes- 
bury's  calculatiOD  ia  nnMinliiig  to  Synaaa  of  Durbam 
in  677,  upon  die  estalet  ifhieli  altdwei^  hehHiKwl  to  tho 
two  abbeys  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  bishoprick  of 
Durham,  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  near  the  raoutli  of  the 
Itfwr  Tync.  We  have  his  own  authority  thai  n  years 

of  age  he  was  brought  to  the  monastiTy  of  St,  Peter,  and 
oommitted  la  the  care  of  Abbot  Benedict,  under  whom  and 
his  successor  Ceolfrid  he  WW  cMOfuUy  odoooted  Ar  twelve 
years,  a  favour  which  he  afterwtrds  repaid  hy  writing  their 
lives.  In  his  nineioonth  year  he  took  deacon's  ordopi,  and  in 
hi;*  thirtielh  yeiur.  at  the  instanf?*?  of  Ceolfrid  his  abbot,  was 
ordained  priest,  both  times  by  .John  of  Beverley,  then  bisimp 
of  Haprustald.  or  Hexham.  wb<«  bad  been  one  uf  bis  early 
preceptors.  The  fanse  cf  Bbdo  BOW  reached  even  to  Rome, 
and  pope  Serpius  made  an  cameit  opplioatian  to  Abbot 
Ceoltrid  that  BH<>  micht  be  sent  to  asaitt  hfan  bt  Ae 
pronttil'^ation  >:  ■  i  t  un  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  : 
but  Bede.  who  was  attached  lo  his>  studies,  remained  in  Ins 
monastery,  improving  himself  in  all  the  learning  of  his  afje, 
and  directing  his  more  particular  attention  to  the  cumpila- 
Uon  of  an  Beclmcuiieal  Hittory  of  the  English  Nation, 
the  materials  for  which  he  obtained  partly  from  chronicles, 
partly  from  annals  preserved  in  eontemporary  convents, 
and  partly  from  the  information  of  prelates  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  Making  alluwaiKe  far  the  introduction 
of  legendary  matter,  which  was  the  fault  of  the  age.  few 
works  have  supported  their  credit  eo  long,  or  been  so 
(senerally  consulted  aa  authentic  eoiuoei*  Bede  puldished 
this  histur>'  about  the  year  7.14,  when,  as  he  informs  u«, 
he  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  but  bcfbre  this  he  had 
written  many  other  br>oks  on  various  s\ihjccts,  a  cata- 
logue of  which  he  subjoined  to  hts  hii^tory.  By  lb«s«2  be 
obtained  such  reputation  as  to  be  consulted  by  the  moat 
eminent  cinirchmen  of  bis  age,  and  patticQiaiiy'  by  Egbert, 
ArehMshop  of  York,  who  was  himtetf  a  tery  learned  man. 
To  him  Bede  wrote  an  epistle  which  illustrates  the  state  of 
the  church  at  that  time.  It  was  one  of  the  last,  and  in- 
deed probably  the  very  last  of  Bede  ts  writinijs.  In  this  letter 
be  expresses  hitnsclt  with  muclj  freedom,  both  in  the  advice 
he  gave  to  Egbert,  and  with  respect  to  the  inconveniences 
which  be  foremw  would  arise  fipom  the  multiplication  of  re- 
lifHoos  houses,  to  the  pnginfiee  both  of  church  and  state. 

It  appears  from  this  epistle  that  Bede  was  much  indis- 
posed when  he  wrote  it  and  probably  began  to  fall  into 
tluit  rlei'lininL'  stair  of  liealth  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
William  of  Malmesbury  in  his  history  {De  Oesti*  Hegum^ 
lib.  iii.  c.  iii.).  and  Svmeon  of  Durham  in  bis  account  of  tho 
church  of  Durham  (iib.  i.  c.  xv.),  chiefly  ftom  the  relation  of 
one  Cttthbert,  a  fellow  moDk«  have  preserved  flill  aeoounts 
of  the  manner  in  which  Bede  died:  whence  we  learn  that 
the  b-f  staseof  his  distemper  was  an  asthma,  which  he 
}^<lp|^r)!•t('d  With  great  firuiness  nf  mind,  ullhouirh  in  much 
weakness  and  pain,  fur  stiven  weeks,  durinc:  which  time  he 
did  not  in  the  least  abate  his  usual  employTOents  in  the  mo- 
nastery, but  continued  to  pray,  to  instouct  the  youn^ 
m»nks.  and  to  proaeeute  the  fttenuy  nndertakhin  whieh 
Were  still  in  his  bands.  In  the  nights  of  his  sickness,  in 
which,  from  the  nature  of  his  dincaac.  he  had  little  sleep,  he 
sung  hymns  urn!  prai>cs  to  God  :  and  tliou>:l>  he  expressed 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  wa»  able,  un  a  review  of  his  own 
c  oiKhu't  to  declare  scriouflv  that  he  had  so  lived  as  not 
to  be  afraid  to  die.  yet  be  ^id  not  deny  his  apprefaensims 
of  death,  and  that  dread  whieh  is  natural  to  man  at  the  ap- 

f)roach  of  his  di«>olutiin.  He  was  continually  active  to  the 
ast,  and  particularly  anxious  about  two  works,  one  his 
traiisl  itiun  of  St.  John's  Cos]>el  into  tiic  Saxon  languafre, 
thu  other  some  |>a&»a^e)>  winch  lie  was  extracting  from  the 
works  of  St.  Isidore.  From  the  monks'  relation  it  appears 
that  the  day  beforo  his  death  he  |mw  mueh  worse,  and  his 
Ibet  began  to  swell,  yet  he  paued  the  night  as  usual,  and 
continued  dictating  to  the  person  who  acted  as  his  amanu- 
ensis, who;  ol»ser\-ing  bis  weakness,  said,  •  There  remnin* 
ni)w  Mills  one  r  hapter,  but  it  *ecms  difficult  to  t  '  '-;'r:il.  ' 
to  which  he  ansnervd, '  It  is  easy  i  take  your  pen,  dtp  il  in 
heink,  and  write  as  fMaa  jou  oMk'  About  ninu  u^eloelt 


be  tent  for  Mowuf  Ua bnOiun,  pilMto  of  the  monaatery, 
to  divide  anongat  thaitt  aoMO  iaiwm  and  oth«r  tbwinei 
UKle  Talne.  whdi  he  had  pesaarwd  in  a  cfeesL  While 

he  was  8p<»aking,  the  young  mnn.  W  Mirrrh.  wIid  .ti  *  > 
him,  said,  '  Master,  there  is  now  Uai  otn-  s.-ii;eiu',:  u  ai.i.ir.,' 
upon  whieh  he  bid  him  write  quick,  mvl  :.o.>n  after  tlh* 
scribe  said. '  Now  it  is  finished.'  To  wiiich  he  replied, '  I'bou 
ba£t  said  the  truUi,  "coosummatum  est."  Take  up  By 
head*  1  wish  to  sit  opfositeto  tiia  plaee  where  I  have  besu 
I  aeenatomed  to  pray,  and  wham  now  sitting  I  may  yet  in> 
voke  my  Father.'  Being  thus  seated,  acconhnfr  to  hi-t 
desire,  ui>on  the  tliwr  of  his  cell,  he  said,  '  Glon.  be  to  thr- 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holv  Ghost,'  and  as  In- 
pronounced  the  last  word  he  expired.  )Ae  died,  accordu;^ 
to  the  best  opinion.  May  26th,  735,  though  the  exact  dat« 
has  been  oanlMtod.  Hi*  body  was  interred  in  tlw  dhnich 
of  ba  own  menaatcry  at  Jarrow.  but  Vmf;  aftevwwda  was 
removed  to  Durham,  and  placed  in  the  same  coffin  orcbest 
with  that  of  fit.  Cuthbcrt,  as  appears  by  a  very  antietit 
Saxi>n  poem  on  the  relics  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of 
Durham,  printed  at  the  end  of  Symeon  of  Durham's  hiMory. 
(Twysden's  Deetm  Scrivtoret,  col.  32.) 

luUnesbury  says, '  With  this  man  was  bwiaA  admost  all 
knowledge  of  history  down  to  our  tim« ;  inaaniueh  as  tbert 
ha-s  V>een  no  En',^lishman  either  emulous  of  his  pursuit*,  .t 
a  follower  of  hib  graces,  who  could  contmu*  the  thiCMi 
his  discourse*  now  broken  short*  He  complains,  in  addi- 
tion, of  the  indolenoo  and  want  of  learning  of  the  monks  ii 
Bede'a  monastery,  down  even  to  his  own  time,  which  hi 
exempUfles  in  the  meanueas  of  tho  lines  ao  diagnHatb^ 
suflbrad  to  remain  upon  Bede's  tomb : — 

'  l*r'-*liy liT  hi'*  Hrtia  r.'qiui'^ril  c injr  irpi:;ii|ii  ; 

Diina.'ChriaU,  aaimaiii  tn  rarlii  gandm  per  avwM  i 
Itaqar  tfJi  wpbi*  tfettrUri  kmt»,  Jaa 
Iwpmytt  ovao^  iniMUo  Mmpw  ummt.* 

Ham  to  the  flr.b  rctu  UciWi  tk*  priMt;  O  fiM 
ItiiaMiI  with  Jot  plrroally  to  lire: 
Aei  M  Urn  omI^  O  Uhrirt,  arvMrnSi  <lraMB : 
Thii  was  bb  «Ub  MS  Aiiri.  vny«tad  dMW.' 

Wilt  111  ill  fin  H'(ind  dissertation  pretlxe<l  to  liis  fr>t 
volume  of  the  History  of  Enghth  Poetry,  has  ju»t]y 
served  that  Bede's  knowledge,  if  we  connlBi  Us  age,  «as 
extensivo  and  profiiund;  and  it  is  amaiiny  in  ao  ndea 
period,  and  dunng'  a  life  of  no  eonsUemMo  lenftli,  ttwi  be 
should  have  made  so  succes^jful  a  progress,  and  stich  rar!d 
improvements  m  scientific  and  philological  studies,  a;  i 
have  coni|x>sed  so  many  elabomtc  tn  attses  on  different 
subjects.  It  is  divertin^r.  he  adds,  to  see  the  French  crtfKs 
censuring  Bede  for  credulity  ;  they  might  as  wdl  hMvt  ae- 
cused  h^  of  aupentition.  There  is  mueh  nerspieuiy  and 
^lity  in  his  Latin  stylo,  hut  it  is  «ofal  or  elefunoe.  and 
often  of  purity;  it  shows  with  what  grace  and  proprietv  h? 
would  have  written  had  his  taste  bet-n  formed  eti  hetttX 
models.  Whoever  lo-tks  for  dis^stion  of  materials,  says 
Warton,  disposition  of  parts,  and  accuracy  of  narration  in 
this  writer's  historical  works,  expects  what  eould  not  esiil 
at  that  time.  Ho  has  reeorded  but  few  civil  ttanaaetiena ; 
but  bestdea  that  bis  Mslory  professedly  conddm  «eeleeiB»> 
tical  affairs,  we  should  remember  that  the  building  of  a 
church,  tho  preferment  of  an  abbot,  the  canonisation  of  a 
martyr,  and  tho  ini|K»rtation  into  England  of  the  shin-lx«re 
of  an  apostle,  were  necessarily  matters  of  mueh  more  im- 
portance in  Bede's  conception  than  victories  and  revfllu> 
tions.  Ho  is  fond  of  minute  deaeripiion ;  but  paftieuMtiaa 
an  the  fault,  and  often  the  merit  m  early  historians. 

The  first  catalogue  of  Bede's  works,  as  \vc  have  before 
o>>scrved,  we  have  from  himself,  at  the  end  of  his  Ectlemai- 
tiral  Higtory,  which  contains  all  ht  h  !  written  W-fore 
year  731.  This  we  find  copied  by  Leland.  who  also  mcD- 
tions  some  other  pieces  he  had  met  with  of  Becle*t»  anA 
points  out  Ifltewise  several  that  passed  under  Bede's  WUMV 
tiioagh,  in  Leland's  judgment,  spoifooa.  (Let  4e  Sffipt. 
Hrit.ei.  Hall,Oxf.  170'<,  torn.  i.  p.  115.)  Bale,  in  the  fitvt 
edition  of  his  work  on  British  writers  Mto.  Gipposw.  HA^, 
I  fol.  50),  mentions  96  trenlises  written  by  Be<ie,  and  in  b.s 
last  edition (foL  1559,  p.  swells  thcs«  to  145  tracts;  aad 
declares  at  the  close  of  both  catalogues  that  there  wsiv 
numberleaB  piaoea  besidn  of  Bede's  which  he  hod  not  oeaa. 
Pits  has  enlatged  even  this  eatalognet  Iboofh.  to  aDbm 
justice,  he  appears  to  have  t.iken  great  pains  in  dKavin^  l; 
tho  article  on  Bede,  and  mentions  m^iiy  of  tiie  bbrants  ;r. 
which  these  treatises  ^ire  to  be  f  .und.  Tiie  f  atal  ct?*". 
given  by  Trittenheim,  or  Tritheinius  {CattU.  Script.  £eci»- 
9iatL  dlow  Col.        M.  M  b^,  and  Dwipstor  OKaf.  A» 
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Omkul.  OMii9  <8wl«riMl,«dit  Sdinb.  ISMi  ton.  i.  p.  «»> 

•remneh  inferior  to  fltew. 

TIm-  ffiffi/ria  Ecclftiaitica  was  printprl  for  the  ftrsl  time 
ab-ju!  i  171.  Ill  tho  ly]wr  which  ])assea  fur  that  of  Conrad 
Fvner  of  Eslin^;  a  copy  of  it  is  pieservod  m  the  Bibho- 
th^ue  da  Koi  at  Paris,  and  there  is  anoUwr  cop]|  in  tb« 
librarj  of  the  Right  HonounU*  TkoMM  GiMiTille  in  Eng- 
Und.  It  ii  m  volumt  «r  Mtvaiw  nri^.  Xiw  Alfred 
tnnslaM  tMs  Milopf  hto  Saxen,  and  tbe  nqpM  venion, 
aw'ompanied  by  the  orifrinal  Latin,  wru  i  nbli^hed  ftr-^t  !iy 
Whcloe,  fol.  Cambr.  16-H,  and  subsecjutiiil)  L;.  Dr.  Snutii. 
c  iMon  of  Durham,  with  fjreater  care,  fol.  Cainbr.  \  T11.  An 
English  translation  of  this  history  was  fir^t  published  al 
Antwerp  in  1565,  by  Thomas  Stapleton,  a  doctor  of  divinity 
of  the  Unirersity  of  Lonffain;  •nothwanid  better  tranaU* 
tMMi  was  publiihe<l.  »to.  Lend,  ms,  inMMdietely  sibrr  the 
ptihlication  of  Dr.  Smith's  edition;  and  n  thirl  has  since 
appnarcd,  fnimlated  by  the  Rev.  William  Hurst,  8vo. 
Lotid.  im  1. 

The  first  general  collection  of  Bede's  works  was  fmblished 
at  Paris  in  1544,  in  three  Tolumea  folio.  They  were  printed 
«un  »t  die  iMM  place  in  •igMv«iumflelbHo,  in  1*54:  in 


 ewne  plaeeinaigbtvaiumMlbHbkin  l*i 

n»  tame  aiie  ana  nnnilMr  orvolaneii  alB«ik,in  1563; 


reprinted  nt  Cologne  in  1612;  and.  lastly,  at  Cologne  in 
16!*S.  Therp  is  a  very  clear  and  distinct  account  of  the 
conlontH  <if  these  vtihiincs  in  tlie  '  Notes  to  the  Life  of  Be<le  ' 
in  the'  Biojjrraphia  Bntannica,  edit,  1747,vol.i.pp. 64'J-ii6'2  ; 
and  other  analyses  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Cadiimc 
Owliat  and  MafaiUon*  and  in  Cava'a  *  Hiitaria  Literaha.' 

Hum  treatiiei  of  Baito'k  trUali  am  ueRtioaed  fn  Ida  own 
catalogue  of  his  works  were  published  by  the  Ir  trt  od  nnr} 
industrious  Mr.  Wharton,  from  three  MSS.  m  tne  vaiu-n  *• 
library  in  tho  an-hicpiscupal  palace  al  I.ambeth,  under  tlie 
title  of*  BediD  Venerabili^  Opera  qu»daDi  Theologica,  uunc 
primi^m  ithta,  necnon  Hi&tunca  antea  fvmel  edita.  Accea- 
■naiit  Kitfaerti  aiebiepiaoopi  Eboiaeensis  Dialqgaa  de  Eih 
•Maatied  InethvtioBa.  •!  AdUMbal  Bpiscopi  Sanbnnann 
Liber  dc?  Vir^nuata,  «x  oodioa  antigmaiMio  anMndatwi 
4t*«.  Lond.  16iJ3. 

The  antient  and  celebrated  copy  of  the  Latin  Gospels, 
written  before  720,  with  an  interlineary  Saxon  t;Io»4,  origi- 
nally kept  in  tlMinonBataayaf  lindiflfunMiaAenvards  txans- 
Cmad  to  Dnfaaw,  and  nm  pceeatfcd  among  the  C«ttimian 
VSS.  Hi  the  British  Mnacmn  (narked  Mnno  a.  tr.),  h  re- 
puted to  hare  been  once  tho  property  of  the  Vem  rable  Bede. 

(Besides  the  works  which  have  been  alrt^dv  quoted, 
Symeon  of  Durham's  Hittoria  r'rr/f-^i-.r  huncimrntit. 
Tanner's  Bibliotkeca  Bntannico  Hibernica,  the  Btogra- 
phia  Brikmiriea,  Henry's  History  of  Britain,  ani  tha  bfe 
appended  to  Smith's  edition  of  Bada'a  Hittarfft  am  tfaa 
thief  anthorMaa  Ihr  the  present  aoeooht) 

BEDARIEUX,  or  BEDARRIEUX.  or  BEC  D  A- 
RlEUX.  a  town  in  France,  ia  the  departtiienl  of  HiJ- 
rauit,  about  35  miles  nearly  due  west  from  Montpt^Uicr.  It 
is  on  the  left  or  «a«t  bank,  of  the  river  Orb,  which  waters 
the  department  in  the  western  part,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
(pvatehainof  theCdvennee.  TbeC^vennes  lietotbeN.W. 
of  Bedariewt;  and  a  hnaeli  from  the  principal  ohalUi 
running  southward  between  the  rivers  Orb  and  Lcrgue 
(the  latter  a  feeder  to  the  U^ult),  paases  on  tlie  eai^t  side 
"t'the  town,  which  is  thus  nearlv  enclosed  by  the nonatailM. 
It    m  43  3S'  N.  lat.,  and  in  3"  12'  E.  long. 

Bedarieux  is  not  remarkable,  except  for  its  wooUen  ma- 
nufactures, which  were  eeiabliahed  kmg  ago,  and  eonsti- 
tai(d  in  the  eailf  part  of  tbaeightflentb  century  the  only 
elaira  of  the  town  to  notice.  (Ifartiniere,  Le  Orand  Die- 
Hfmnaire.)  Cloth,  for  the  Levant,  and  for  consumption  in 
l!ie  Ulterior  of  France ;  raixe<l  fabrics  of  cotton  and  wool, 
and  of  .>ulk  and  wool,  are  made  httre.  Leather,  p^ier,  oil, 
brandy,  and  glass  are  also  among  the  productions  of  the  in- 
iustry  of  Bedarieux.  Popakiaon  in  of  the  town» 
i7H\ :  of the«halaaommtaia,«Mfl.  (JtotfewmnVa OMMreal 

BEDCHAMBER.  LORDS  OF  THE.  are  oflicers  of 
the  royal  household,  under  the  liroom  of  the  stole.  The 
number  of  lords  ts  twelve,  who  wail  u  wetik  eiich  in  tuta. 
The  groom  of  the  stole  does  not  take  his  turn  of  duty,  but 
attsoas  hia  majeatj  on  aU  atate  oeeaaiont.  There  are  thir- 
t<'en  giooma  of  tin  badohanfter  vbo  wait  Ukewiae  in  turn. 
The  aalavjrof  the  groom  of  the  stole  is  2(N)0/.  per  annum,  of 
Ibe  hurin  TOOaf  caob,  and  of  the  grooms  500/.  They  are  in 

(he  rnval  nomination 
Cuainberlayoe,  in  Lia  Pretenl  StaU  qf  EngltMk  l^mo. 


8avoy»  USSlP.  149,  eaUa  tlwm  gandemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber.  'Tne  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,'  he  says, 

■c()ii>ist  Usually  of  tlu-  prime  nobility  of  Eiii;land.  TtMUT 
ollk'o  in  tii'iieral  cacli  one  in  liiis  turn,  la  wait  ii  week  in 
every  quarter  ui  the  kin;;  s  bedchamber,  there  to  H«  by  the 
kinj{  on  a  pailei-btid  ail  night,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
graoBB  of  the  stole  to  suptily  liis  place.'  In  the  edition  of 
the  SUM  work  j^iisbad  in  I71fi«  be  adds, '  Monover,  they 
wait  upon  the  king  vhen  lio  iwts  in  private ;  for  then  the 

cupbearers,  carvers,  and  sewers  do  not  wait.  This  liish 
oliice,  in  the  rci^n  of  a  queen,  as  in  her  late  miyts^ty'^,  is 
pcTformed  by  ladies,  as  also  that  of  the  grooms  of  the  bed- 
chamber, w1m>  were  called  bedchamber  women,  and  were 
five  iu  number.' 

The  title  of  loida  of  the  liedchamber  ajvaan  to  have 
been  adopted  aftor  the  aeeenioi  of  the  Bonto  of  Hanover. 
They  are  fir^t  niuniioned  by  tbat titla in  Chanherlaytie'a 
SUitH  uj'  Eiigia/id,  lor  i  7 1». 

Compare  al»o  the  Aaw  CpafM*.  io  ihf  KtleadaTt  8vo. 
Lond.  18-20,  p.  63. 

BEDDOES.  THOMAS,  a  distinguiabad  physician,  was 
bom  al  SbifiaalU  in  Sbnmahire.  ia  AprflL  1760.  Bis  la^ber, 
who  was  a  tanner;  aished  to  bibf  up  hia  son  lo  the  same 

business,  but  his  grandfather,  perceiving  theabililic-  wTi.rh 
he  early  manifeste<l,  prevailed  upon  In:,  f.ilhor  U>  edu- 
cate lum  for  some  profession.  An  accident  which  befell  his 
^raudfathtsr.  and  required  the  attciuiance  of  a  surgeon,  de> 
t^rmincd  young  Beddoes  to  stud^  medicine.  He  teceivad 
the  rudimenta  of  hie  ganerai  eduoation  at  Bmwood,  or 
Broad,  in  Slaflbtdshirs,  whence  be  was  removed  to  Bridge- « 
north,  and  af^erviards,  in  1773,  lie  was  piacwl  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  S.  Dickenson,  rector  of  Plym-hilU  in  Staf- 
i  rtUhiru.  In  1776  he  entered  at  IVmbroke  CijUene,  O.x- 
ford,  aud  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  learning,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  languages,  both  antient  and  mod<>rn : 
in  ttaa  latter  be  waa  antuely  self-instruetad.  Duziag  bis 
rasidanoe  at  the  university,  ne  also  devoted  niu«di  of  bia 
time  to  chemistry  and  r;er-<loi;y.  Tlie  recent  discoveries  of 
Black  and  Priestley,  in  rc-.pLcl  to  tlie  differcul  gas«s  or  airs, 
directed  the  atteutim  of  men  of  science  more  especially  to 
these  subjects,  and  Bcddoes  fully  participated  in  the  inte- 
rest which  they  excited.  He  also  early  formed  high  ex- 
pectations af  the  uses  of  these  ditcoveiies.  eapecially  in  the 
treatment  of  diaeawak  end  bad  tiliat  direetion  given  to  hia 
mind  which  ever  afterivard>  induced  him  to  trust  greatly  lo 
pneumatic  medicine.  Mineralogy  and  botany  also occu|iied 
much  of  his  atteniiun  while  at  0\fird.  Having,  in  17ai, 
;aken  his  Bachelor's  degree,  bo  proceeded  to  London  lo 
study  madidae,  and  beeama  a  pupa  of  the  celebrated  Shel- 
don. 

In  17S4,  while  residing  in  London,  be  published,  but 

without  his  name,  a  translation  of  Spallanzani's  Di-i^^rtU' 
Hons  on  Natural  Hittory.  In  tho  autumn  of  \  7S-l  he  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  two  winters  and  one 
summer.  He  wng  greatly  distinu'uished  among  the  students, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Cullen,  by  whom  he  was  em> 
ployed  to  add  notes  to  his  transbtion  of  Bergman's  Ettt^ 
on  aiteUve  AttneHoiu,  to  which  work  Beddbea  aiBxed  hia 
name. 

In  1786  he  took  his  dei»ree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
Oxford  ;  and  in  the  ci>urse  of  the  following  summer  lie 
visited  France,  where  h«  becaiue  acquainted  with  Lavoisier 
and  other  celebrated  cbemistji.  On  his  return  from  the 
Continent  he  was  appointed  reader  in  chemistry  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  where  he  maintained  the  eutrent  dontrines 
of  the  day  with  much  learning,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence. 
In  his  views  respecting  geology  he  embraced  the  theory  of 
Iliiiton,  and  was  a  decided  believer  in  the  existence  of  ^ 
central  lire,  by  the  agency  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth 
had  assumed  its  present  form.  In  1790  he  published  Che- 
micai  Exyerimentt  and  OpiniontfUXttacieik  from  a  work 
published  in  the  last  century,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  justice  for  tiie  views  and  diieoveriaa  of  Dfr.  Mayow  in 
pneumatic  chemistry. 

Being  of  an  anient  (reposition,  and  ciitcrLiining  great  ex- 
pectations of  the  perfcctibiiity  of  human  nature,  he  eagerly 
adapted  the  views  of  the  partisans  of  the  French  Rovolution ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  freedom  with  which  be  expressed 
his  opinions  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  superiors  of  tba 
University  of  Uxtiml,  as  to  render  his  residence  there  no 
longer  agreeable.  It  w  aleo  probable  that  some  of  his  re- 
ligious opinions  contributed  to  determine  lum  to  resign  his 
readership  m  chemistry,  wluch  accordingly  he  did  in  1 792. 
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Upon  ntirinR  from  Ozfiud  he  took  up  hi*  sbode  with  • 
friend  in  8hto|Mhii«,  where  he  wrote  a  work,  entifled  J9i£r> 

tort/  fj  Uaac  Jenkins,  intended  tu  check  drunkenneaa;  and 
Mvcral  medical  works,  in  which  he  embodied  his  peeuluur 
views  re^;ardii;u  tlif  origin  and  treatment  of  several  diseadeit. 
The  few  and  feeble  att«aipts  which  bad,  for  some  yea»  pre- 
vious, been  made  to  maintain  the  soundness  of  the  basis  of 
th«  liaaior«l  paibology  u  tb«  univenal  eaiue  of  diseases, 
wmd  nthar  tooonvuiM  the  oxaminioK  and  ndocting  part 
of  the  profeKsion  of  its  want  nf  foundation,  than  to  lidd  to 
the  number  of  believers  iu  it.  The  appUcation  of  chemistry 
to  the  investifjaiion  of  the  oomposition  of  the  flui  h  i  f  ili  - 
human  body,  and  the  different  condition  of  these  Uuids  winch 
it  demonstrated  to  exist  in  different  states  of  disease,  seemed 
to  ftimish  new  facts  in  its  favour.  Beddoes,  with  that  nal 
vhieb  marked  all  his  actions,  stepped  forward  its  advocate, 
and  referred  all  diseases  to  the  pradoaainaiMe  or  deficiency 
of  some  elementary  principle.  He  attribnted  scurvy  to  an 
abstraction  of  oxygen,  and  consumption  tr  aci  iccumulalion 
of  oxygen.  The  remedies  which  he  projiosetl  for  the  cure 
of  these  diseases  were  in  conformity  witli  these  views  ;  and 
he  believed  that  breathing  an  atmosphere  char^^ed  with  the 
prioeiple  whieb  was  deficient  would  cure  the  oue,  and  with 
a  principle  opposed  to  that  which  predominated  would  cure 
the  other.  Not  only  did  he  write  in  support  of  these  views, 
but  he  sought  an  op|X)rtunity  of  testing  them  by  experi- 
ment At  first  he  thought  of  London  as  the  place  best 
fitted  for  his  purpose,  but  ultimately  fixed  on  Bristol  fur  the 
nana  of  hia  pneumatic  hospital.  In  1798  a  pneumatic  insti- 
tntiODVM  astabhshed.  in  effecting  whieh  object  Dr.  Beddoea 
«M  materially  assisted  by  Mr.  lUehaid  LoveU  Edgeworth, 
one  of  whose  daughters  be  married  in  1794,  and  Mr.  6re- 
({or>  Watt.  His  publications  at  this  timt'  pr  '.e  his  activity, 
as  well  as  the  particular  direction  of  his  thoughts.  They 
almost  all  refer  to  peculiar  views  respecting  the  possibility  of 
euring  diseases  by  breathing  a  medicated  atmosphere.  Tmt 
the  results  did  not  correspond  with  the  expectations  of  the 
founder  of  tbia  new  method  is  well  known ;  but  the  ondar'* 
taking  was  the  means  of  bringing  into  notice  the  talents  of 
Hunaphrt  y  D  u  y,  '  li  ,yns  r<  commended  to  Dr. Beddoas by 
Mr.  Gregory  Will,  a  til  person  to  superintend  the  che- 
mical laboratory  connected  with  the  Institution.  The  first 
discovenes  of  this  eminent  chemist  were  given  to  the  world 
in  a  publication  which  came  from  Beddoes' s  Institution: 
Mxperimental  Ettayt  on  Heat,  Light,  and  th»  CombitWr 
Hmi  of  light,  by  Humphrey  Davy,  ameand  among  the 
Contrioutions  to  Medical  and  Pkyaieat  KMUfUgt  from 
the  Wett  0/  England,  Bristol,  1799. 

Miiny  publications  of  Dr.  Beddoes  about  this  time  referred 
to  tho  pohtical  topicB  of  the  day,  in  which  he  always  em- 
braced the  liberal  side  of  the  question. 

Hia  piinoipal  madieal  pnbucations  after  this  date  were : 
a  FoptShr  Aaaw  on  Oonuumption,  1779,  containing,  if  we 
except  the  author's  peculiar  doctrines,  many  valuable  re- 
markii  on  the  predisposing  causes  and  means  of  preventing 
that  disease ;  Hygeia,  or  Kssays  Mural  and  Medical, 
which  ts a  popuUr  treatise  on  the  'Causes  ofDii^eases,'  and 
tba  meaw  of  avoiding  them,  3  vols.  8vo.  1802.  He  also 
wnta  at  an  aartiar  date  a  work  on  Demon$tnUive  Evi- 
dence, 1798.  An  Bteojf  on  Fsvet  was  written  in  1697, 
with  many  otliers  of  less  note,  which  he  continuf  d  to  pub- 
lish in  rapid  succession  till  lb08,  when,  in  consequence  of 
an  affection  of  the  heart,  he  died  m  Decembor  Mt  that 
yaar.  in  the  forty*eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Haktepresented  bvbis  biographer  and  firiend,Dr.  Stock, 
ta  an  axtMrnaly  antaUa  maot  wlio  bad  only  truth  for  hia 
ohjaet,  and  dw  good  of  his  Mhnroraatarei  as  the  end  of  alt 
his  efforts.  He  was  extremely  enthusiastic  in  whatever  he 
undiirtuok  ;  but  the  ardour  of  nig  imafp'nation.  and  the  ten- 
dency to  hasty  f^eneralization  which  characterixed  his  mind, 
prevented  him  from  examintng  carefully  his  data,  or  forming 
the  most  correct  conclusions.  A  passai;o  in  his  Essajf 
on  fhver,  in  wbidi  be  eondemns  tlia  baaiy  viawa  of  other 
writera,  and  dia  nnauoeeMflil  ptaetioe  fcwaded  on  fliem, 
gives  the  tniest  character  of  his  own  labours  and  writings. 
•  If  thesie  liystemg,'  says  he,  *  have  superseded  the  investiga- 
tion of  phenomena  such  as,  when  once  ascertained,  strike 
the  senses  too  powerfully  to  leave  the  judgment  in  suspense; 
if  they  have  prevented  US  from  analysing  the  mutual  rela- 
tiona  of  tbeso  phanomana;  if  tbav  bav*  tempted  ingenuity 
to  waste  ftaalf  upon  the  maana  of  oorraetini;  fmaginary  de- 
viations fr  ni  t!u>  standard  state  of  health  ;  we  may  surely 
pass  them  by.  atW  giving  a  moment  of  regretful  admirac 


tion,  to  the  talents  by  whioa  soma  of  them 
structed.* 

(See  Stock's  Li/e  of  Btddoet,  one  vol.  4ta  Lend.  1810.) 

BEDE-HOUSB,  a  term  used  for  an  alms-house.  Hence 
bede  man,  or  beid-man.  a  person  who  resides  m  a  bede- 
house,  or  is  supported  from  the  funds  appropriated  for  tnas 
purpose.  In  the  Statiitieal  Account  o/  Scotland,  ^oi.  xui. 
j>.  419,  parish  of  Rathven  in  Banffidiira,  it  ia  aaid — '  Than 
IS  a  bede-house  still  in  being,  though  in  bad  repair ;  and  aa 
bada>man  on  the  establishment,  uat  none  of  tbaa  Ihro  in 
the  house.*  In  the  CouKef  B«chiB(|uair  in  Soatlnnd,  this 
I  rm  H  used  to  deneto  thai  elaee  ef  pMims  wbo  a^ior  the 

royal  twunty. 

BEDELL.  WILLIAM,  Bishop  of  Kilmore  in  Ireland, 
one  of  the  moat  exemplary  prelates  of  the  seventaantb  ean- 
turj,  waa  daeeanded  from  a  good  fomily,  and  was  bom  in 

the  year  1570,  at  Black  Notley  in  Essex.  He  was  matricu- 
lated  a  pensioner  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  March 

12,  \iS4,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  C'h.iJl- 
derton,  for  many  years  the  head  of  that  house.  He  ealeied 
early  into  holy  orders,  w  hich  he  received  from  the  sufftagaa 
hubop  oTCoMiester.  In  I  £93  he  w  as  chosen  fellow  of  hjs 
college,  and  in  1699  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  drvinit}-. 
He  then  removed  (ram  the  University  to  St  Edmundaburv 
in  Suffolk^  where  he  had  a  church,  to  the  duties  of  whic^ 
he  assiduously  atti n  N -  l  for  a  few  years,  till  an  opportunuy 
offered  for  his  going  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Wottoa,  iut: 
English  ambasasdor  to  the  state  of  \'enice,  about  the  year 
1604.  While  he  reaided  in  that  city  be  becema  intimately 
acquainted  with  Fhtber  Paul  Sarpi.  who  took  Una  into  his 
confidence,  and  taught  him  the  Italian  lengoaca*  of  wbieb 
Bedell  became  so  perfect  a  master,  that  ha  tmnalatad  inia 
that  r  n^'uc  the  English  'Common  Prayer  Book.' which  wat 
extreuiely  well  received  by  many  of  the  clergy  there,  espe- 
cially by  the  seven  divines  who  were  appomted  by  the  Re- 

tublic  to  preach  against  the  pope,  cluriiig  the  time  of  tbt 
nterdiet,  and  which  they  intended  to  have  taken  for  their 
model  bad  diey  broken  ahaolnlely  with  Roma,  wbieb  was 
what  tbev  sincerely  desired.  In  return  for  tb«  favoun  he 
received  from  Fa'Jior  Paul,  Mr.  Bedell  drew  up  an  i'lnglf  h 
Orammar  for  his  use,  and  in  in  Any  other  respects  aMusled 
him  in  his  studies.  He  continued  eight  years  in  Venies. 
during  which  time  he  not  only  studied  the  Hebrew  laB> 


Kage,  but  entered  deeply  into  rabbinical  learning,  under 
ibbi  Leo.  He  made  aeanaintanee  also  with  the  ertahiaied 

Antonio  da  Dominis.  arnilriabop  ef  Spalatro,  who  was  so 

pleased  ;v  it!i  his  conversation  as  to       ^'  li'^  thoroust 

oonfldence,  and  showed  him  his  iaitiou^  lj<u>ok,  Lk  Re- 
piMiea  EeeletioMtiea,  which  was  aflerwards  printed  it 
London.  Bedell  corrected  many  miaappUcatioiis  of  scrip- 
ture, and  quotations  from  the  fatherain  tbaiwoifc,  and  was 
highly  valued  b¥  De  Dominis,  who  even  aoeompanied  bma 
to  England.  At  Bedell's  departure  fbra  Venice.  Father  I 
Paul  t  \;iressed  a  deep  oonoem,  and  said  Utat  both  be  and 
many  others  would  have  come  over  with  him  to  Eugkad  if  | 
it  had  been  in  their  power ;  but  that  be  might  never  be  for-  ^ 

S>tten  by  him,  he  gave  him  his  picture,  with  a  Hebrew  r 
iUe  wiOtent  pointa.  a  HtHe  Hebrew  Pbalter,  in  which  he 
wrote  some  sentences  expressive  of  hia  eelaem,  the  M&ef  . 
his  Hutory  f^f  the  Counal  of  Trent,  and  the  histories  ef 
the  Interdict  and  Inquisition;  together  with  tti<     hl' iiais  | 
of  the  Letters  which  rather  Paul  had  received  weekly  £roai 
Rome,  dunng  the  contests  between  the  Jesiiila 
Dominicans  concerning  the  effimcy  of  grace. 

On  his  return  to  England  Mr.  Bedell  litiMd  immediately  i 
to  hia  dmna  at  St.  Sdmundsbury.  wImm  1h  eon  tinned  bn  j 
ministerial  Tabonra ;  enployin  g  himself  at  the  aame  lime  ia  I 

tr;i[is1ri  ting  into  Latin  tin-  ni.-.toriet  nf  the  Interdict    .  i 
Inqmmtion,  and  the  two  lavt  Woks  of  the  Httlory  of  .'/ii* 
Council  (]f  Trent,  Sir  Adam  Newton  having  tRuui^tad  the 
two  first.   At  this  time  he  nuxed  so  little  with  the  vorid 
that  he  was  almost  toudly  forgotten.   So  little,  indeed,  wu 
be  lememheied  that  aome  yeera  alter,  when  the  oeieteatsd 
Diodnti  of  Geneva  came  over  into  England,  he  conk!  nut.  ' 
though  acijuainted  with  many  of  the  clergy,  hear  of  Mr 
Bedell.    Diodati  was  greatly  amazed  that  so  extraoniaiaiy 
a  man,  who  was  so  much  admired  at  Venice  by  the  lw»t  i 
judges  of  merit,  should  not  be  known  in  his  own  coantrj ; 
and  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  flttdjug  him  out,  when,  M 
their  no  email  joy.  tbey  aoeldanialljr  net  aadi  other  in  tbt 
streets  of  London.  Upon  lint  eeeaiion  Dkidati  ptaiiHisd 
his  friend  to  Morton,  the  tr.-irned  bijtliop  of  D-jr!  jxa 
and  told  him  how  bi|^y  he  had  been  valuad  by  Ifsthc.- 
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Pftul.  which  «n^f(ed  th«  bishop  to  treat  Bedell  wah  par> 
tieuW  respect.  At  length  Sir  Thomas  Jurmyn,  a  Suffolk, 
gentleman,  prt^ivented  him  to  the  living  of  Uoringsheatb 
in  1615;  but  he  found  diflSeuUies  in  obtaining  institution 
and  todnfition.  Dr.  Jegon,bi«ha||i«f  Nonrieh.raaiiiringlBes 
OD  the  oecaiidn  ao  large,  that  BMell  ooniideKd  t1i9  mnwnd 
to  partake  of  simony.  Hp,  in  r  isequence,  n  l  n-i  1  to  pay 
any  thin?  beyond  tho  expeuhu  ul  parchmeni,  wntmif,  and 
wax  ;  anil,  dechnin<?  to  lalte  his  title  to  the  living  upon  any 
other  torms,  went  home^  but  m  a  few  dajs  the  biibop  sent 
for  him,  and  gave  him  institution  whmWt  the  charge  of 
fiMtt.  Hem  BSMI  contlBuwl  twbn  nan,  and  during  that 
time  pul^shed  end  defieelid  te  King  CbailM  I.,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  *  The  Copiea  ef  eertnin  Loners  which  have 
pMsed  between  Spain  ana  Engjland  m  luditer  of  Religion, 
concerning  the  general  Motives  to  the  Roman  Obedience, 
between  Mr.  James  WatWes worth,  a  late  pensioner  of  (he 
Holy  loquisition  in  Sevil,  and  W.  Bedell,  a  minister  of  the 
OoeDel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Suftitk,'  9n.  Lond.  IfM;  afW- 
waras  reprinted  by  Bishop  Burnet  in  ISSftt  it  tlie  end  of 
Bishop  Bedell's  life. 

Various  causes  appear  to  hiv\i  delayed  the  rewiird  which 
Bedell's  merits  deserved.  He  was  a  Ca!'  m  st,  viys  Burnet, 
in  the  matter  of  fle<'r€es  and  grace,  and  preterraents  w  ere 
^nerally  at  that  time  bestowed  upon  those  who  held  oppo- 
■ite  opioioos.  His  Ann  and  ikitbfuL  firiend.  Sir  Henry 
Wotton.  too.  bed  loit  aaeh  of  bib  inflaenee  at  eooit ;  and 
his  other  pntrisn,  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  wa^  su-pcL  tpd  of  fa- 
vouring the  i'uritans,  and  was  there!  r*  rit  ol  credit. 
BetlcU  s  fame,  however,  had  reached  Irt  l  ni  l  ind,  in  1627, 
he  was  unanimously  elected  provost  of  Trinity  College. 
Dublin;  a  charge  whioh  he  refused  to  undertake  till  the 
kiiw  laid  hk  |KM&m  upon  hunt  vhkb  tae  obeyed, 

aoaoa  Angnt ICtb of  Hut  year irae  tmm  pravoat  He 
held  this!  office  about  two  years,  'vheii.  partlv  by  t!i(  interest 
of  Sir  Thomas  .lermyn,  and  partly  by  the  ap  j  lir  ation  of 
Laud,  biitbop  of  I>ondon,  he  was  advanced  to  t.ie  ui  ii'.e<l  &ccs 
of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh.  and  ooDMCrated  on  the  I3th  Sept.. 
MS9,  at  Droghiida,  m  St.  Peier'a Cbllldl»  in  the  flf^-ninth 

Sirofbtaage.  During hia ahwt waMniiBa  at  Trini^  Co|« ' 
e.  be  did  wuA  towuda  ^  mtecaliaii  of  order  in  the 
lege,  which  on  his  arrival  he  found  in  a  very  unsettled 
state  He  also  revised  and  improved  the  college  statutes, 
and  intnxluced  prayers  in  Irish,  and  a  lecture  m  the  chapel  of 
the  university.  (See  Journal  qf  Education,  Nos.  XI.  XII. 
'  On  the  Unmii^  of  DnUkl.')  On  going  to  his  diocese,  he 
faud  a^  Bttmeti  undv  ae  vaoj  diaoidan^  that  there 
vaeieatoe  a  sound  pert  TeiBaininf^  "nie  revenue  waa  wasted 

by  excessive  dilipiaatiriii;;,  and  all  sacret!  thiiiL's  hncl  Vr-en 
exposed  to  i.alt:'  lu  so  ».;'idid  a  manner  thai  it  was  gruwu  to 
t  proverb.  Ono  nf  h  -^  cathedrals,  Ardagh,  was  fallen  down 
to  the  ground,  and  there  was  scarce  enough  remaining  out 
3f  the  revenues  of  both  sees  to  support  a  bishop  who  was  rc- 
aohred  not  to  supply  himeelC  bgr  inaneat  uid  baae  methodi. 
He  Ibund,  too,  the  opprMahm  of  die  eedesfaatteal  eooita  ex- 

aessiTe,  and  pluralitiei  ;jnd  non  rfsidnr.f^p  shami-f-.illy  pre- 
»aiUng.  All  thewj  abuses  ho  Ui  icnunjcd  to  recuiy  ;  and 
having  recovered  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  lands  of  which 
bis  tees  had  been  dispossessed,  to  enable  him  to  »ub.iii>t,  he 
tat  an  example  for  the  reformation  of  further  abuses  bv  re- 
iipihig  On  ISSO)  tin  biahonrieof  Ardagb,whigh  be  bad  the 
tttiaihetfon  to  aee  ftitowed  in  other  instaneea. 

tjp  n  tho  arrival  of  tho  lord-deputy  Wcntw-irth,  in  1C3.?, 
B.  jliup  Bedell  fell  under  his  displeasure  un  .iccount  of  a 
petition  sent  up  liy  the  rijunty  of  Cavan,  towlii-h  tlif  lnhli-p 
had  set  his  hand,  and  in  which  some  complaints  were  matlo 
of,  and  some  regulations  proposed  for,  the  army.  A  reoon- 
cibatieDt  howeter*  took  piaae,  and  the  lord-deputy  received 
hfan  into  fcvoor.  He  then  went  on  ebeerfully  in  dioing  what 
he  considered  his  duty  for  thr  benefit  of  the  church,  and  was 
very  successful.  He  loved  tau  (Jhristian  power  of  a  bishop, 
without  affi-(  tint:  cither  political  authority  or  pomp.  What- 
ever be  did  was  so  visibly  for  the  good  of  his  tlock,  that  he 
nUan  Ikiled  of  being  well  supportra  by  his  clergj'.and  such 
aa  oppoied  him  did  it  with  viuble  leloctance,  for  be  bad  the 
esteem  of  the  good  men  of  ell  pertiee. 

In  September,  1638,  he  convened  a  s^'nod.  in  which  he 
made  many  oxcpUnnt  canons  that  are  still  extant;  but 
offenrn  wa^  l  iken  at  this  by  some  who  were  in  power,  and 
who  questtune<l  llie  legality  of  the  meeting;  and  some  ulk 
there  was,  says  his  biographer,  of  calling  him  in  question 
^  it,  eitlMr  ia  the  alar-ebamber  or  bifb-eonniaaion  eonrt; 
hia  anMaaoontTlmua  Mea^vhe  «aa  allantHda  BKb- 


bishop  of  Cashel,  gave  such  an  accuunt  of  the  matter  ae 
satisfied  tho  .state.  Archbishop  Usher  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vised those  who  moved  to  have  the  biabop  bnM^dit  up  upm 
th IS  charge, '  to  let  him  ak>ne,  leat  be  ahead  be  thaiieor  Pb»- 
vokcd  to  sajnon  for  bimseif  th«nen|rflf  biaaeeaaeneoald 
say  againet  bin.* 

Amongst  other  extraordinary  things  which  \w-  did.  his  bio- 
graphers have  agreed  that  there  wa^  none  more  worthy  of 
remembrance  than  his  r--ir.'i'.ing  his  lay-chancellor,  aad 
taking  upon  himself  to  sit  in  his  own  courts,  hearing  causes, 
and  retrieving  thereby  the  jurisdiction  which  antiently  be* 
longed  to  a  bishop.  The  ebanoelior  upon  tlus  filed  his  bill 
in  equity,  and  obtained  a  deeree  in  ebaaeeir  against  tiie 
bishop,  with  lOO/. oosts.  But,  by  this  time,  ue  ohaneeHor 
saw  so  visibly  the  difference  between  the  bishop's  sitting  in 
that  seat  and  his  own.  that  he  never  called  for  his  costR,  but 
appointed  a  surrogate,  with  orders  to  obey  the  bishop  in 
everything,  and  so  his  lordship  went  on  his  own  way. 

*  Our  bwlop,*  aaya  the  writv  of  bis  life  in  the  Biographia 
Brttcamiea,  'was  no  peneentor  of  papists,  and  yet  the  most 
:  -essful  enemy  they  ever  had;  and  if  the  other  bishops 
liiui  followed  his  example,  the  Protestant  religion  must  have 
spread  itself  through  every  part  of  that  country.  He  la- 
boured to  convert  the  better  sort  of  the  popish  clergy,  and 
in  this  he  had  great  success.  He  procured  the  Common- 
Prayei^  wliieh  had  been  tianalaled  into  Irish,  and  caoaed  it 
to  be  tead  in  Ae  cathedral  in  hb  own  peeaanee  every 
Sunday;  having  himself  learni  1  that  language  perfectly, 
though  he  did  not  attempt  lo  apeak  it.  The  New  Testa- 
ment had  1 .  <  11  also  tran.'ilated  from  the  Greek  into  Irish, 
by  William  i>aniel,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Tuam.  but 
our  prelate  6n<t  procured  the  Old  Testament  to  be  trans* 
lated  by  one  King*  and  becaoae  the  traoalalar  ««a  igno- 
rant of  tiM  origlnel  tongues,  and  did  it  flott  Ae  Bnglish. 
the  bishop  himself  revised  aud  compered  it  with  the  He- 
brew and  the  best  translations.  He  caused,  likewise,  some 
of  Chrysostom  s  and  Leo's  Homilies,  in  commendation 
of  the  scriptures,  to  be  rendered  both  into  Bnglish  and 
Iriah,  that  the  mmmun  people  might  see  that,  lu  the 
opiiiiiOtt  of  the  mtient  fathers,  they  had  not  only  a  rig^t 
to  read  the  aeriptmea  aa  mil  as  Ae  clergy,  but  Aat  it 
was  their  duty  so  to  do.  He  met  '.Tith  great  opposition  in 
this  work,  from  a  persecution  acja  ' l^l  tlie  translator,  raised 
withou'  rra^jn,  and  carried  on  ■.vitii  much  pii--.n>:i  h\  (Ijrise 
from  whom  he  bad  no  cause  to  expect  it.  But.  however,  he 
the  tianslation  finished,  and  would  have  printed  it  in 
ova  home,  and  at  hia  own  eba^^  if  tlie  tioublea  ia 
Ireland  had  not  nwvented  it  r  and,  as  it  was.  his  laboura 
were  not  useless,  for  the  irinsUti  n  CM  apx-d  the  hands  of 
tho  rebels,  and  was  aftervartis  pnnled  at  the  expense  of 
the  celfliiMtcd  liohn'ii  H::\  ie. 

When  the  rebellion  brt)ke  out  in  October,  1641,  the  bishop 
was  so  popular  in  his  neighbourhood  that  he  did  not  at  first 
foei  the  viotanee of  iu  eflSwta.  Hiaaraa  the  only  Bnglish 
home  in  fiie  oounty  of  Cavan  whidi  stood  nnriowted,  not- 

withstnndini:  thnr  it  nnrl  itM  rnit-htii1dir.fr-,  t\\-^.  rhnrrb  and 
its  churciivafd,  were  filled  with  puoplu  \i  nu  iuvd  lied  tu  iuta 
for  shelter,  whom  by  his  preaching  and  prayers  he  encou- 
raged to  expect  uid  bear  the  wor&t  with  patience.  Thi* 
went  on  till  MOVt  the  middle  of  December  following,  when 
the  rebeie,  puaoant  to  orders  they  had  raeeived  hm.  the 
council  of  state  et  Kilhenny.  required  him  to  dismin  the 

pcopln  ivhn  TTcrf ',ritt'.  him,  'Aliii  li  Vjc  rcfust'd  tn  do,  declaring 
lliat  iie  vvuuld  iaare  iLc  hauio  faH'  tlia  reist.  'I'jiey 

signifte<l  to  him  upon  this  that  thiy  1  id  orders  to  remove 
him,  and  subsequently  seized  him,  his  two  sons,  and  Mr. 
Clogy,  who  had  married  his  step  daughter,  and  carried 
them  prisonais  te  tlie  castle  of  Cloua^btwghtart  sunounded 
by  a  deep  water,  where  they  put  all  Mt  tM  Msbop  in  irons. 

They  did  not  suffer  anv  of  them  to  rarry  anv  tninpr  ^vith 
them;  and  thu  uii)ini_'[it  the  '.i.>.h(j[)  was  unjtiL'  l.-aui  his 
house,  Dr.  Swinp\ ,  Hic  i^ipish  titular  hi-lmp  uf  Kilmore, 
whose  brother  Bisliop  Bedell  had  converted,  and  who  him- 
self wished  to  be  admitted  to  lodge  with  Bishop  Bedell,  took 
possession  of  it  and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  ena  on  the  Suiip 
day  IbUowing  said  mass  in  the  dMireh.  After  some  time 
the  rebels  abated  of  their  severity,  took  the  irons  ofl*  the 
prisooera.  and  suffered  them  to  be  as  much  at  their  ease  as 
they  could  l>e  m  so  wretched  a  place,  wlu're  tli>-  rumtii  ^late 
of  the  castle  exposed  them  to  much  seventy  of  weather  in  a 
rigorous  winter.  While  thus  confined,  the  bishop,  his  sons, 
aad  Bfr.  CXogi*  preached  and  prayed  oontinuu^  to  their 
amaU  aflBeted  eongregattoo,  md  iipoa  CliriBtma»4ay  the 
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biahop  adMuniMwed  tbe  »aoimineQt  to  Uwm.  It  was  re- 
BUrkffiMt  that  rude  and  barbarou*  as  tiM  Ilttb  v«ffe,  (hey 
gave  them  DO  dtatorbaw^e  in  the  perfonMQM  of  diviM  ser- 
vice, and  often  told  the  bwhop  they  had  no  quand  wiUi 
him,  but  that  the  sole  cause  of  their  conQning  him  was  his 
being;  an  EnKh^hman.  After  being  kept  in  this  manner 
tat  three  weeks,  tbe  bishop,  hi:^  twu  Mnn  and  Mr.  Clogy, 
mra  Olduungad  for  two  of  the  O  Hourkc  H  ;  hut  thou|;h  it 
Wtt  OSlOad  tluit  thof  ahould  b«  aafoly  conducted  to  Dublin, 
the  rabeU  would  never  suffer  them  to  be  cwttiad  out  of  the 
country,  but  aent  them  to  the  houae  of  one  Dennis  Sheiidan. 
an  Irish  minister  and  convort  to  the  Protestant  relipi  ni.  l  • 
which  be  bt«adily  adhered  &nd  rehuved  many  who  tk-d  to 
him  for  pruttH-tion.  Notwithstandin(r  this  the  Irish  suffered 
bim  to  live  ^uiotfar  anoint  tbom  on  aaeeunt  of  tbe  great 
ftnily  fnm  wtnrn  be  was  deaeondad.  Whilo  Bishop  Be- 
dell remainr  l  there,  uiul  enjoyed  some  degree  of  health,  be 
evorv  Suuiidv  lead  the  prayers  and  lessons,  and  preached 
himjolf.  The  last  Sunday  he  officiated  was  the  n:fiih  i  f 
January,  and  the  day  foUowwg  be  was  Uken  ill.  On  the 
fcecund  day  it  appoarod  lli*  diaease  was  an  ague,  and  on  the 
finiftbt  MBNhaDdttf  •  ^poadjr  otaan^  ha  aallad  tax  bis 
Bona  and  Ma  aoaa*  wtvaa.  apoka  to  ^am  a  oonaideiBbla  tima, 
gave  them  much  spiritual  advire.  and  blessed  them.  Bishop 
Burnet  (pp.  210,  216)  lioa  detailed  his  conversation  with 
them.  On  the  7lh  of  February,  1641-2.  he  breathed  in-,  la^t, 
in  the  seventy -first  year  of  his  age.  his  death  being  chieliy 
ooeasioned  by  his  late  imprisoanaot  and  Ibm  voi^t  of  aar- 
row  which  lay  upon  bit  nuod. 

As  his  body  conld  not  balnniad  aa  ha  bad  daatrad,  witb- 
out  the  new  iniru  linK  bishop's  leave,  Mr.  CIol'v  nrif^  Mr 
Sheridan  went  to  it.  They  found  the  bishop  in  a  Ktate  of 
gross  intoxication,  and  a  sad  change  in  the  hou«e :  but  after  a 
little  hesitation  leave  was  granted,  and  on  the  9th  February, 
1641-2.  Bisbop  Bedell  was  buried,  agreeably  to  bis  own 
direction,  in  the  cburcbyaid  of  KUwon  oloao  to  hi*  wife'a 
coffin.  Tbe  rebels  gathered  their  feicaa  to  pay  boDonr to Ibe 
funeral,  and  svo\ild  have  suffered  Mr.  Clogy  to  bury  the  bishop 
acconling  to  the  otiice  prescribed  bv  tbe  church,  but  it  wa» 
feared  tbe  rabble  might  be  provoked  by  it,  and  it  was  passed 
ovar;  tba  Irishf  howam,  aucluk^ed  a  volley  of  shot  at  the 
intermont,  and  eriad  wit  in  Latin,  *  Requiescat  in  pace  ulti- 
tnus  Anjfiorum:*  for,  says  Burnet,  (bey  had  often  said  that 
as  they  esteemed  him  the  best  of  the  English  bishops,  so  he 
should  he  the  last  who  should  be  left  among  them.  Ed- 
mund Farilly,  a  popish  priest,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  at 
liU  interment,  'Osit  animameacum  Bedello.'  His  epitaph, 
aa  ordered  by  himself,  was  simply  'Otepoaitum  Gulieimi 
quondam  episcopi  Kilmorensis.' 

Thv  public  character  of  Bishop  Bedell  did  honour  to  bis 
hiL'h  otitee  in  the  church,  and  bis  private  life  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  ttie  dootrmes  which  he  taught  Hi*  u  n 
were  such  as  rendered  h>m  beloved  and  esteemed  while  he 
Uvod»  and  cannot  but  secure  the  highest  reverence  for  his 
nMnwny.  Tba  ooontrjr,  and  tba  times  in  which  be  lived, 
veqilirad  web  examplaa,  and  the  respect  paid  him  by  the 
Irish  sufflf it'll 'Iv  showed  what  mi^ht  have  been  done 
among  tbetn  n  all,  or  the  (greater  part,  uf  thu  ProtesttUJit 
clergy  had  Ikhju  such  an  he  was, 

27m  Buokt  qf  the  Old  Tesimmnt,  translated  by  the  care 
and  diUgonce  of  Bishop  Bedell  into  Irish,  were  first  pub- 
liabad.  4ta  London,  KM,  with  O'DaabnuiU  a  traaatation 
of  tba  Now  Taatamant,  4to.  London.  1681,  appandadt  both 
were  again  printed  in  the  Irish  chunicter,  12mo.  1690. 
0*Dorahnuill,  pronounced  O'Doihk-U,  m  the  true  Iriiihname 
of  William  Daniel,  archhi»ho;>  of  Tuam,  mentioned  above  : 
his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  first  published 
in  DuWn  in  I602.    (Seo  Journal  qf  Education,  No.  XI.) 

Some  onginal  Utttr*  qf  Uitkop  Bedell  coaetrmmg  th$ 
slept  taken  toward  a  re/onMiion  qf  religion  at 
upon  occasion  of  the  quarrel  between  that  Slaff  an  J  the 
Pope  Paul  F.  were  printed  ISmo.  Dublin,  1742.  They  were 
found  among  ArchbishopUabor'a  iB«ima«ripli  intba  libniy 
of  Trinitv  College  there. 

(8aa  Biebop  Bumat'a  Lif»  of  Stddt^  Ban.  Leadoa.  ICMr 
Biogr.  Britannica,  edit.  1747.  vol.  i.  pp.  658, 6fi4  ;  CAcmuv 
Ur  of  BitHap  Bedell  at  the  end  of  Certain  Diecownet  by 
Nich.  Barnanl.  D.D..  8vo  L  uidnii,  11559.) 

BEDESVI.^N,  or  BKEDMAN.  tVom  bode,  a  prayer,  and 
that  from  the  Anglo-8a.\un  bib^n,  to  pray,  was  a  common 
mode  of  signature  m  the  time  of  Uenry  VIII.  at  the  end  of 
letters ;  as  of  a  pra^er>aiBa,  or  ana  who  pra>  ed  for  another. 
SlrTbomaa  Mom^  lawiUing  to  Caidinal  Wdaay.oidiaaiilr 


styles  himself  '  Your  humble  orator  aud  most  boundea  beed- 
man,  Thomas  More.'  (See  Ellis's  Orig.  Letters  tUuttr.  qf 
Enghtk  Hi*t>  first  ser.  vol.  i.  pp.  198,  200,  202.  3<a,  9M 
208, 210,  811.)  Margaret  Bryan,  the  goyemaoa  of  tbe  Lady 

Fli/n^irrh. -vnt^nu'  tci  Ij-r-l  Cr  .mwell.  signs  herself  in  the 
same  luAiiiiei,  '  Voui  Uiy  ly  Lede ■  woman.'  (Ibid,  ^leconcl  ser. 
vol,  li.  p.  h'Z.) 

It  was  not  out  of  use  in  Sbakspoaxe's  time,  who  in  the 
'  Two  OantiaiBan  of  Varana,*  aat  1.  aoaaa  L, 

Valentina  anawaia— 

Aed  on  ■  lore-book  ptajr  for  my  *ucee«. 

BEDFORD,  a  borough, and  the  county  town  of  BedJbrd- 
shire,  situated  on  both  sides  of  tbe  river  Oiua»  which  is 
navigable  to  the  Qerman  Ocean.  Bedford  in  CMty-«gbt 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Loudon.  Camden  slates  the  towa 
to  be  of  high  antiquity ;  but  doubts  if  it  was  the  Laclo- 
dorum  of  Antoninuii,  as  some  atlirm,  for  it  dues  ii<jt  stand 
on  a  Roman  road;  nor  bad  Human  coins  ever  buea  luund 
there.  Nevertbeeas  the  plough  turns  up  many  coins  ia 
varioHapartaof  tbacooDtj,  and  tbe  vicinity  of  Sbeflbid  in 
paHieular  baa  baan  remarkably  productive  in  Rouaa  |nt« 

tery,  glass,  niid  b  nuze.  Camden  proceed*  to  stale  that 
he  ha<l  read  ih  it  the  British  name  uf  the  place  was  \jS- 
widur,  or  Li'U  l  r.  but  he  regards  the  latter  as  a  trans- 
lation of  tlui  Kngluh  name — '  Lettuy,  in  British,  «giit|y-> 
ing  public  inns,  and  Lettidnr,  inns  on  a  river,  aa  Bad* 
Ibid,  ia  Sngliab,  bads  and  inns  at  a  ford.'  Tbia  aaauiiM 
is  not  vary  aatialbotory.    (See  QenUmHan't  Magmdmt, 

1794,  for  a  quotntmri  tearing  i:a  this  point  froul  a  work 
called  EngUmd  IUu.iira.LJ.)  It  is  generally  suppwrfid. 
however,  that  the  town  is  the  Bedicanford  of  tbe  Saxom 
Chrrinicic.  This  signifies  '  a  fortreat  on  a  river.'  a  de- 
signation of  which  the  present  namo  aaama  a  aom^itMm. 
Badford  aiyeaca  to  bava  baan  tba  aoaaa  oCn  battlsiaATt 
betwaen  tbe  Saxon  Cothwulf  and  IhaBritona.  It  aflenratda 
suffered  lti:  itly  m  th-  wars  between  the  S  ixm  and  th« 
Danes,  and  .vas  ukiuiatrly  burned  by  the  iaUcr  in  lOlu. 
Mention  is  made  of  a  fortress  or  citadel  built  on  tba  south 
Side  of  tbe  river  by  Edward  the  Elder ;  but  it  would  seem  ta 
have  been  destroyed  by  tbe  Danes,  or  was  ibuttd  an  inaiW 
({uate  defence,  for  Paine  de  Beauchamp,  to  whom  the  baronv 
was  nwm  by  William  Rufus,  thought  it  necessary  to  build, 
adjoining  to  the  town,  a  very  strong  cattle,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  ii  vaitt  enirenehmeut  of  earth,  as  well  as  a  lofty 
and  thick  wall.  '  While  this  castle  stood.'  says  Camden, 
'  thara  waa  no  atom  of  civil  war  that  did  not  burat  upon  tL 
In  1137  it  auatainBd  a  liage  againat  King  Stephan  and  bis 
army ;  but  accounts  vary  exceedingly  both  as  to  who  wen 
the  defenders  and  what  was  their  fate.  Camden,  withoul 
catering  into  particulars,  says  that  Stephin  i  x  k  the  fort- 
ress.  with  great  slaughter;  but  Dugdale,  who  givee  details 
and  quotes  antient  authorities,  says  uiat  the  king  ot^atnad  il 
by  surrender,  and  nantad  honourable  tamu  to  tba  gBrriam 
In  1216,  William  da  Baauebamp,  being  then  pofaaiaad  al 
the  barony  of  Bedford,  took  piir;  witli  tIil'  rebeUious  harurs, 
and  received  them  as  frieniL-  mi  )  'ihu  castle,  which  thtv 
were  advancinj^  to  besie^'e.  h  iwi  ,.  r.  Kins  J>jhii 

sent  his  favourite.  Faukes  du  Brunt,  tu  &ummou  the  castie, 
it  was  surrendered  to  him  within  a  few  days,  and  th«  kia^ 
eava  it  to  him,  with  the  barony,  f  n-  hia  aecvi«a&  Faidtaa. 
having  repairad  and  greatly  sirengihanad  bit  fiaaUa.  for 
which  purpose  he  is  said  to  have  pulled  down  the  colle^riate' 
church  of  St.  Paul  a,  presumed  so  far  upon  lU  niipre^ual>k: 
character  as  to  set  all  law  and  authority  at  deflaiuv.  Hts 
outrages  and  depredations  on  his  hm  powerful  ueighboors 
were  such,  that  in  the  year  1224,  Martin  Patcrshul.  TlMinaa 
de  Moulton,  and  Henry  Braybrooka,  tba  kiliB'aiuatacaa  itina- 
rant.  then  sitthng  at  DunsUplu,  fblt  it  tbor  doty  to  take 
r.  tgnizance  of  his  prcKeedin^s,  ,ir  1  tlnud  him  in  the  sum  .'f 
three  thousand  pounds.  Fiiuke>.  txuig  greatly  prDvuked  at 
this,  sent  bis  brother  at  ibe  bead  of  a  party  of  soldiers  to 
aaiaethajudgaaand  bring  them  prisoners  to  Bedford.  Thej 
bad  tiaoaly  notieo  of  bia  inlantkKi,and  two  of  them  escaoed ; 
but  Braybraoke  waa  tahan  and  carried  to  the  castle,  where 
he  was  shamefUIjr  treated.  The  king  (Henr>-  111.),  being 
hiu'hly  inceniicdat  Utis  and  the  other  ouiraijeous  conduct  of 
Dv  Breiil.  delerminetl  to  hrm^  hitu  to  puamhiueiiu  Hm 
therefore  marchcil  to  Bedford  in  person,  attended  by  Stapban 
Langion.  arvhbtsboB  of  Canterbury,  and  tba  phacipal  pean 
oftberealn.  OataiaoeeaaiantbaCbaieltvaaaoinnikad 
by  Faukaa'a  aaMnlagat  dwt  tba  pnlMas  and  abbola  umiid 
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K  voIuDtarv  uid  to  the  kiug,  and  for  every  hide  of  their  lands 
nirnished  two  labourers  to  work  the  engines  emplojed  iri 
the  siegot,  Camden  quotes  from  the  Chronicle  of*  Dun- 
■taple  a  curious  account  of  the  siege,  written  by  an  eye- 
viUMfs,  firom  which  it  sppem  that  die  ennnes  employed 
in  that  ace  for  the  daatraetioa  of  nan  were  Titde  less  inge- 
nious and  eflectire  than  those  nowin  me.  Fm:k 's  r!-^  Brent 
felt  preat  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  c^iile,  and  dis- 
puted the  ground  by  inches  ;  but  after  a  vii^orous  resistance 
of  sixty  days,  no  alternative  remained  but  to  surrender  at 
diaeieaoii.  The  success  of  the  besiegers  is  attrihnti  d  chiefly 
to  the  use  of  a  lofty  wooden  castle,  higher  than  the  walls, 
which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  observing  all  that  passed 
«  thin.  Faukes  himself  was  not  in  the  castle  when  it  sur- 
rendered :  be  took  sanctuary  in  a  church  at  Coventry,  and, 
tiiruugh  the  mediation  of  the  bishop  of  Coventry,  obtained 
the  kiQ^  nrdoD,  on  ooadition  of  enuring  the  realm.  His 
bratherWiIliam>U)e  aetiog  goyefoor  wthe  eaade,  with  twenty- 
four  knights  and  ejnjhty  soldiers,  were  hanged  ;  hut  Cnimn, 
another  brother,  rec^ivixi  the  king's  pardon.  The  V'wv^,  acting' 
on  the  dcterinii:3tion  to  uproot  this  '  nur>ery  of  >ii-ditioii,  as 
Camdea  styles  it.  ordered  the  ca.<»tlc  to  be  dismafitled,  and 
the  ditches  to  be  filled  up.  The  barony  was  restored  to 
William  de  Beanchamp,  with  pemuHion  to  eract  a  mansion- 
hoina  on  the  site  of  the  castte;,  hut  with  eareftil  stipulations 
t5  prevent  him  from  oonstruitig  this  into  leave  to  build  a 
fortrcs«.  The  kind's  intentions  as  tu  the  di  inolitioti  of  the 
castle  do  not  seem  to  have  been  executed  to  the  letter ;  f<jr 
the  '  ruinous  castle  of  Bedford'  is  mentioned  about  251)  years 
later;  and  Camden  speaks  of  its  ruins  aa  still  existing  in 
hi«  time,  overhanging  the  river  on  the  east  side  of  the  towa. 
At  present  not  ene  stone  of  the  fabric  remains ;  but  a  few 
>iMr>  asTO  its  «te  might  be  very  distinctly  traced  at  thft 
Uck  oi  the  Swan  Inn.  It  Ibroiii  &  parallulugram.  divided 
by  a  lane ;  and  the  site  of  the  keep  now  makes  an  excellent 
bowUng-greeo.  The  domain  fin»t  became  a  dukedom  when 
given  to  John,  the  third  eon  of  Henry  IV. 

Bedford  is  ronsidercd  a  h(troii-h  and  corporation  by  pre- 
scription, and  is  so  called  in  all  legal  proceedings.  The 
first  charter  on  record  was  >;rantcd  to  the  town  by  Henry 
II.,  and  the  last  by  Charles  II.  The  corporation  con- 
sistt  of  a  m^por,  recordsr.  two  baihlTs,  thirteanoommon- 
counoibiieiit  and  an  uneertaia  numbar  of  aldernmi,  as  every 
ane  who  has  lerfadtho  effloe  of  maTor  is  afterwards  reputecl 
an  ^dermao.  The  manor  of  Bedford  is  vested  in  the  corpo- 
ration l)v  virtue  of  anticnt  grants,  the  earliest  of  which  is 
(hat  of  Henry  II.,  which  svibjccted  the  burpi.-.-scs  in  return 
to  ihi  payment  of  a  fee-farm  rent  of  40^.  per  annum.  This 
was  afterwards  raised  to  46^,;  Iwt  in  the  end  was  gradually 
leduced  to  the  con  of  Ml.  fit.  8dt.  which  i-i  qqw  pajrable  to 
tba  tepraseniattves  of  persons  who  bought  the  rent  of  the 
erown.  The  bailiffs  for  the  time  being  are  lords  of  the 
manor,  and  have  the  ngkt  of  6.shing  and  taking  game  to 
the  e.vtenl  of  the  hi>unds,  which  contains  a  space  of  upwards 
of  nine  miles  in  circumference,  compriaing  an  area  of  2200 
aci^es.  TheBoundaryCeffimiaaienen,ial831,rsaoinmeiided 
no  alteration  of  the  antient  limit.  The  town  b&s  sent  two 
tBembers  to  parliament  ever  since  the  year  1295.  llie  right 
of  election  was  determined,  m  1690,  to  be  in  the  hur^'esses, 
fr«.-vaiea,  ami  the  inhabitant  householders  not  m;eiviiig 
alms.  Under  this  frauchiM^  the  gnsatt^t  number  of  electors 
PoUad  in  the  first  thirty  jears  of  this  eentury  was  914.  In 
1S31  the  baraugh  of  BeUnd  oontained  1444  hooses.  with  a 
population  of  C959  pcrson.s.  of  whom  37.>7  wore  females. 
The  oeigbbourbood  of  Btxllurd  being  very  productive  lu 
wheat  and  barley,  tuuch  business  is  done  there  in  the  corn 
trade :  there  is  also  a  very  considerable  trade,  by  means  of 
the  Ouie.  between  Bediwtl  and  Lynu,  in  malt, ooala, timber, 
and  inift.  lAaa-nakiag  affionU  employment  to  a  greu 
nanber  of  pom-females  andeUMietL  The  principal  market- 
day  is  Siituidav,  when  the  average  sale  of  w  heat  is  about 
•stu  quarters  :  there  was  aisn*  a  Tuesday  market,  but  it  has 
Uen  discontuiued.  and  one  on  Monday  for  the  aale  of  pif;s 
lUttUiuted.  i<uirs  %re  held  on  the  iimt  Tuesday  in  Lent. 
April  21.  July  (i.  August  il.  October  12,  November  17.  and 
lIsfSBibei  i9.  That  held  in  October  is  of  the  most  import- 
anoe,  and  is  called  the  Statnte  Pair ;  that  in  April  is  also  a 
pU' i>ure  f.iir  ;  i!;v  Milu  t!!,  are  oiily  lor  the  s.ile  of  cattle. 

Thti  towu  of  hedlord  li^k  nearly  in  tlM3  ceulrc  of  the 
!  trough,  with  a  broad  belt  of  pai»ture-land  on  cverv  side. 
It  has  boen  greatly  improved  within  the  present  century 
under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  pariiaroant  rtlni&MBng 
the  bridge,  and  pMring»  lighting)  and  watching  Ae  town: 


it  is  still  inereasinjT,  and  apparently  improving;  many  new 
houses  have  been  recent  y  built,  especially  towards  the 
north-west.  The  communication  between  the  parts  of  the 
town  separated  by  the  Onte  is  bjr  a  handioBM  none  bridge 
of  five  arches,  which  was  eommeneed  in  1 811.  on  the  site  of 
an  eld  ene  of  seven  arehe«,  which  was  popularly  considered 
to  ha\  e  been  built  with  the  materials  of  the  castle  demolishcni 
h}'  Henry  III.,  but  which  Grose  understood  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  out  of  the  ruins  of  8t. 
Don  Stan's  church,  which  stood  en  the  lonfli  side  of  tiae 
bridge.  The  town  is  lighted  by  gas. 

Bedford  is  divided  into  five  jparishes,  with  ns  nian> 
churches.  Tho.so  of  St,  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Cuthbert. 
are  on  the  north  side  of  the  riM  r,  those  of  St.  Mr.rv  and 
St.  John  the  Bajitist  on  the  south.  The  living  of  St.  Paul's 
is  a  discharged  vicarage,  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  great 
tithes,  and  valued  at  lOi.  in  the  king's  books:  patien,  1^ 
Carteret  This  cfanreh  is  the  principal  ardiilactnral  orna- 
ment of  the  town.  It  is  large,  with  a  nave  and  south  aisle 
divided  by  early  English  or  early  decorated  piers  and  arches. 
The  west  door,  and  the  tower  and  octagonal  spire  are  of 
the  decorated  character.  Tbe  windows  are  mostly  perpen- 
dicular ;  all  the  traceiy.  except  ef  one  or  two,  had  been  <SQt 
awav,  but  has  latdjr^heen  in  part  restored.  There  is  one 
tomn,  if  not  more,  wifli  braases,  in  the  church :  the  old  pulpit 
is  of  stone,  ornamented  with  gilt  tracery  on  a  blue  (ground  ; 
hut  it  has  been  removed  to  the  chancel,  and  a  more  conve- 
nient one  of  oak  substituted.  The  livings  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Cuthbert  are  both  rectories  in  the  gift  of  the  crown . 
the  fomer  is  rated  in  the  king's  books  at  1)/.  13«.  and 
the  latter  at  5/.  9<.  Aid.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  ha<!  a  cu- 
rious old  Norman  door,  a  fine  antique  font,  and  some  curious 
stained  glass  in  the  windows.  The  Hving  of  St.  Man  %  on  tiro 
south  side  of  the  river.is  a  rectory,  char^rcd  in  the  king's  books 
at  1  ]/.  4«.  9(f.,  patron,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  church 
is  small,  with  a  plain  sqtiara  tower^  and  with  nave  and  aisles 
mostly  in  the  perpendicular  style.  Tbe  lirlng  of  St.  Jebn 

is  a  rectory,  not  in  charjje,  of  whirl;  the  corporation  is 
patron.  The  tower  is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  but  tho 
windows  and  the  interior  of  the  church  liavc  been  mo- 
dernized. It  was  formerly  an  hospital,  and  conttnaed  a 
master  and  60  brethren. 

It  ia  calculated  ttuit  about  half  the  inhabitants  of  Bed- 
ford •»  diasentets.  Thete  are,  accord  inglv,  several  cha- 
pds  belonging  to  the  Independents,  the  Mcth»disfs,  the 
Baptists,  and  the  Unite<l  Brethren  {Morarians) :  tiiere  is-  also 
a  small  synagogue  for  the  Jews.  The  old  Independent  meet- 
ing-hou^e,  in  Mill  Lane,  was  established  in  16d0.  under  tho 
ministry  of  Jolm  Giffiird,  who  had  been  a  major  in  the  king's 
army.  John  Bunyan.  tho  celebrated  author  of  the  IHlgrim't 
Progress,  was  ordained  co-pastor  of  this  congrei^ation  with 
Samuel  Fenn,  in  1671,  and  continued  to  fill  that  sitQation 
till  bis  death,  in  1688.  His  memory  is  still  <]:reatly  vcneratc<l 
by  the  congregation  ;  and  the  chair  in  whicli  ho  used  to  sit 
is  preservcKl  in  the  vestry  as  a  sort  of  relic.  The  United 
Brethren  have  had  an  establishment  here  ever  mnce  I74S ; 
but  the  chapel  was  not  built  till  1751.  Adjoining  to  it  is 
the  house  fur  tlie  single  sisters,  who  live  in  community. 
They  cliietly  employ  themselves  in  embroidering  muslin 
and  cambne.  Tho  Moravians  have  also  a  femalo  boarding- 
school  attached  to  their  establishment. 

TIiu  shire-iiall,  in  which  the  assises  and  sessions  are  held, 
is  a  good  stone  bmldtnf ,  erected  in  the  year  1799.  In  the 

same  part  of  the  town  a  new  county  gaol  was  erected  in 
l&Ul.  towards  the  buildini;  of  which  the  elder  Mr.  AVtulbiead 
left  a  legacy  of  r)00/.  The  prisoners  sleep  in  separate  cells: 
and  the  system  of  tread  mill  labour  and  silence  is  enforced 
on  the  convicta.  In  tli;>  u  )l  the  town-prisoners  are  now 
maintained  by  contract.  The  house  of  industry  is  a  large 
and  handsome  brick  building,  completed  in  1796.  It  is 
fitted  up  with  every  useful  accommodation,  and  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates ;  but, 
say  the  Lysons,  '  in  point  of  economical  contrivance,  per- 
haps it  is  inferior  to  some  buildings  of  a  like  nature.'  A 
handsome  building,  ereeting  by  the  subscription  of  ahare> 
holders,  is  now  (1835)  in  progress,  and  is  inteiidi'd  to  con- 
tain a  public  library,  news-room,  ball-room,  billiard-rooms,  a 
.sa\  intfs'  bank,  and  looms  tur  lectures,  &.c. 

I'liere  is,  ]H;rhaps,  nu  English  town  of  similar  extent, 
equal  to  Bedford  in  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  iu  clian* 
table  and  educational  establishments.  Besides  the  fifty* 
eight  almB'heuaaa  nndar  Sir  William  B^ifr'a  eharitjr 
houMa  for  eight  poor  ponona  were  built  by  T.  Christiei  Biq 
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«rilobiqilMthed  them  a  shilling  each  WMkty,  out  of 

||MgNSttitliMofSt.Paul  a.  The  county  pPMBWM  aipackw 
Innitie  a^fami  in  St  Man's  parish.  eaMbb  of  ucdoibo- 

dating  sixty-six  patients.  It  was  opened  in  1812,  being  the 
first  county  institution  of  the  kind  erected  under  the  act  of 
parliament  to  that  effect.  Private  patients  pay  from  one  to 
three  guineas  per  week ;  and  paupers  from  nine  to  twelve 
abiUing!,  the  deficiency  toiiig  made  up  from  the  funds  of 
fttcoan^  tnMoiy.  An  wmiumI  dagree  of  liherty  is  aU 
lowad  touw  vaCMtuiiate  inmatet  through  the  good  manage- 
nient  of  the  suparntmrlrr.t. 

The  (fenera.  infirniarv  also  a  noble  building,  situated, 
like  the  former,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  town.  It 
was  erected  in  1803,  chietlT  from  funds  bequeathed  by  Sa- 
nmel  Wbiibcead.  B^.  It  was  originally  intended  for  fifty 
IM(ticDt%  but  b«B  idwe  bean  enlarmt  umL  oontiniMi  la  be 
supported  by  labwriptum.  The  Man^nen  of  TkvUloek. 
after  a  contested  clecti  n  f'lr  the  county,  in  which  he  refused 
to  expend  aslulUuf',  gave  towards  enlarging  the  infirmary, 
the  sum  (2000i!.)  which  would  probably  have  been  expen  i  1 
in  treating  the  electors.  In  cases  of  need,  the  surrounding 
counties  are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  this  in- 
atkutiioii.  A  ebaci^  school  toe  tweu^  children  of  the 
pariabaa  of  St  Ftal  and  St  Ontiibart  was  founded  before 
1737,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leith  and  others.  Bedford  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  indebted  tor  iu  charities  to  Sir  William  Harpur, 
alierinan  of  Lmd  ii  who,  in  the  reign  of  Ed\rard  VI., 
i><unded  a  fr^e-school  ibr  the  instruction  of  the  cbildr^n 
of  the  town,  in  grammar  and  good  manners.  The  donor 
oaufi^eA  to  tlia  oocpocation  thutean  awaa  of  land  in  the 
pariah  afSt.  Andrew,  Holbom  (Loodoti),  Ibr  the  aupport 
of  this  school,  -,rid  for  portinning  poor  maidens  of  the  town  ; 
the  overplus,  il  any,  to  be  given  in  alms  to  the  poor.  The 
land  having  been  let  on  building  lea-scs,  I.unib  s  Conduit 
Street,  Haipur  Street,  Theobald' »  Koad,  Bedford  Street, 
Bedford  Row,  New  North  Street,  East  Street,  Green  Street, 
and  some  smaller  streets,  were  built  upon  it;  and  tbua 
the  property  has  gradually  risen  in  value  from  below  IStL 
a  year  to  upwards  of  1.1,500/.  which  was  its  amount  in  183^. 
A  property  thus  greatly  increased  in  value  has  several 
times  required  the  interpositM  n  i  f  I'arliament  to  regulate 
it»  distribution.  It  at  present  supports  a  grum mar-school, 
containing  about  eighty  boys  on  the  foundation,  and  as 
many  private  boarders;  a  aonmevcial  aehool.  oootaining 
1 00  to  1 50  boya ;  and  a  national-iabool,  containine  350  boys : 
in  the  latter  170  girls  are  received  on  half-holidays ;  a  re- 
gular girls'  aebool,  and  an  infant  school  are  about  to  be  added. 
Besides  which,  the  girls  in  tin  unsj  it  il  for  poor  children, 
another  branch  of  the  charity-,  are  taught  houj»ehold  duties, 
needle-work,  reading  and  writing, by  the  mistress.  In  these 
schools  provision  is  made  for  the  gratuttoua  tnatniction  of  the 
ehildran  of  all  resident  parishiooers  gf  tbe  Ave  pariahes  of 
Ibe  town  of  Badfad.  Books.  &c  are  gratuitously  sup- 
plied. About  twenty-five  boys  in  the  national-school  are 
clothed  from  a  fund  left  by  Alderman  Newton,  of  Leicester. 
A  new  building,  for  the  English  and  national  schools,  con- 
taining large  school-rooms,  a  blue-coat  hospital,  for  the  Iraard 
and  education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  a  committee-room, 
clerk  s  bouse.  Sf  .,  havo  lately  been  ejrected  in  the  Tudor  stylo 
of  architecture,  by  the  trustees  of  Sir  W.  Harpur's  charity. 

Part  of  tbe  income  from  Sir  W.  Harpur's  charity  is  also 
appropriated  to  \hf^  support  of  alms-houses,  to  the  portioning 
young  women  in  uurnage,  and  to  other  benevolent  objects. 
The  proportions  in  which  the  income  is  distributed  will  be 
better  understood  by  reference  to  tbe  Mowing  extract  from 
the  account  given  of  the  expenditura  Ibr  wa  yaar»  from 
October  I833»  to  October  1834:— 
By  Sehools,  vis.  £   $.  d. 

Grammar  .  .  .  1581  15  5 
English  ...  673  7  1 
Preparatory,  oontnaraal  .  10  )  14  ll 
Natumal    .      ,      ,       269  9  lo 


»• 
•» 


Bshibitiona  .... 

Marriage  portions 

Hospital  for  children    .       .  . 

tat  binding  « 
M   at  half  time  . 
I  en  going  out  to  service  . 
M     to  qiprentiaaa  after  aervioe 

panwd  ftnrard 


tfiSO 

040 

500 
670 
712 
623 
84 
290 


7 
0 

0 
16 
10 
0 
0 
0 


3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


BMOShtftrwaid  •    •  £6,150  13  3 

Almabouaaa    ....      S208  18  0 

Diitribnied  to  the  poor        .       .     999  0  t 

Salaries  5S0  0  0 

Repairs,  fittings,  and  furniture  for 

new  hospital                .        .      555  19  8 

New  schools  and  Other  buildiugs       4156  2  6 

Books,atationer]r«|irintin^.  fcatamps     47  3  6 

TaxeaitnauianoBkandiiuaoaUaneoitt    030  9  lo 

869  IT  6 

684  8  S 


^E^9ltilft|j^  ^tfl^^^t^t^^  ^^&(^n 


O.I30  13  3 


16,.3f>3  I'J  11 

The  grammar-school  now  contains  76  town  boys,  and  has 
been  HOnght  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  through  tbe 
avavliana  wtiiB  praaent  head-maalar,  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Breteton. 
whoaa  aalarf  ia  SSO/.  per  amitnn,  viAi  a  houae  tax  ftee, 

coals  and  candles,  together  with  five  guineas  from  carh 
town  boy  (paid  out  of  the  school  fund),  and  the  privilege  of 
taking  boarders,  at  present  (1835)  amounting  to  70.  The 
second  master  has  a  salary  of  140/.,  and  four  guineas  with 
every  town  boy  on  tbe  foundation,  with  a  house.  &c..  at 
above.  A  tbud  master  has  this  year  been  added,  with  a 
salary  of  1501.  p«r  annum.  The  madieinatieal  master  has 
a  salary  of  lOV/.,  and  three  guineas  with  every  town  l><3y 
learning  mathematics.  The  salary  of  the  writing  master  u 
so/,  per  annum.  The  warden  and  fellows  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  are  visitors  of  the  school,  and  appoint  tbe  master 
and  second  master.  The  exhibitwDS  are  eight  in  uumber, 
of  the  value  of  80^  per  aimuin  each;  and  am  dengned  far 
boys  educated  in  the  aehool  to  aaaut  them  in  eonpletinf 
their  education  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin.  Six  5 
the  exhibitions  are  holden  exclusively  by  town  boys  :  but 
the  examiners  from  New  College  are  at  liberty,  as  th<  j 
see  fit,  to  bestow  the  other  two  on  tbe  most  deserving  oi 
hoarders. 

(Gough'a  Camden' t  Britannia ;  Lysons's  Magna  Britath 
nSu;  Gmn**  Antiquitie* ;  Brayley  and  Britton'a  ffanrtHv 

of  Engiand  and  Walt*;  Rickman's  E$niy  on  Gothic 
ArdUteeture;  Boundary  Reporti;  Aeeounit  of  the  Btd" 
ford  Charitu  for  1 834 ;  RepolrU on  CilovtlMff;  CbnaMaMaca* 
tions  from  Bedford, 

BEDFORD,  DUKE  OF.  Regent  of  France.  John 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  the  third  son  of  Uennr 
IV.  and  Mary  Bohnn,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Herefcro. 
Ho  was  knighted  at  the  coronation  of  his  father.  October 
1399,  'by  bathing  and  other  sacred  ceremonies.*  being  at 
the  time  not  quite  ten  years  old.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
Bedford  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  his  brother, 
Henry  V.,  '  at  the  request  of  tbe  Lords  and  Commons.' 
(RoU*  qf  Pttrliamentt  quoted  in  Hallam's  Middle  Age*.  voL 
iii.  p.  193.)  During  the  lifetime  of  his  father  be  was 
governor  of  Berwidt-upon-Tweed,  and  warden  of  tbe  Scot- 
tish Marshes;  and  during  bis  brothar'a  abeenee  in  France, 
he  was  goverMr  and  aommnnda^to-dMef  of  the  fcaoaa  in 
England. 

Henry  V.  died  after  a  short  illness,  in  1422,  at  tbe  earir 
age  of  thirty-six  years,  leaving  an  infant  successor  only 
nine  monttiia  old.  with  the  disputed  honour  of  king  of 
France  aa  a  portion  hia  inheritance.  On  bis  deaibrbad 
he  exwrnaed  hia  eameatdeaire,  that  Bedford  should  '  uke  up 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  France '  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  young  king,— leaving  the  lc*s  difficult  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  at  home  to  the  conduct  of  his  younger 
brother  Gloucester,  under  the  title  of  Protector.  In  love 
of  martial  glory,  and  in  military  talents,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford was  littkb  if  at  all.  infieiior  to  the  deceased  hero.  He 
was,  after  tbe  death  of  Homy,  conaiderad,  says  Raptn,  in  a 
portrait,  which  though  highly  coloured,  has  bc-n  ii:iplieiUy 
adopted  by  Hume,  to  be  the  *  most  accompUshed  pnnee  in 
Europe.  Wise,  judicious,  of  great  valour,  sohdity,  and  pe- 
netration, master  of  his  passions,  and  of  a  genius  superior 
to  all  employed  by  him ;  he  seemed  honi  for  a  throne 
though  Providanee  had  ranked  him  among  aubjecta.  Toafl 
theee  ^oKtiea  he  added  a  majestio  etaMinees,  whidi  bo> 
came  his  birth  and  high  rank  in  France  and  England.  But 
this  he  never  carried  l)oyond  what  was  necessary  to  com- 
mand a  due  respect  and  regard  for  his  porson  and  authon^. 
To  sum  up  his  character  m  a  word,  he  was  perfectly  lil«e 
the  late  king  his  brother,  and  in  all  his  actions  took  bim 
ibr  hia  pattern.'  No  gcaater  proof,  tndM>d»  of  the  high  eeti- 
Dation  in  vhlah  ha  vaa  hcid  by  hb  eentMnporeriaa  naad 
bo  givao,  than  dwdiraBatnuca  Hint  flwLoido  and  te' 
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■on*,  in  eontrwrantion  of  the  late  kinfr'a  iMttBient,  passed 
an  Mt,  dadarisK'*  under  oertain  weU-dellned  limitatioiu* 
the  Duke  orBedTeid,  *or,  in  bia  obsenoe  beyond  lea*,'  tfie 

Duke  of  Gloucealer,  to  be  protector  riiirl  (lettnrler  of  the 
kiu^dutu  and  the  Eni;li!>h  church,  ami  tiiu  kitig~t>  Kh\t( 
counsellor,  during  the  minority  of  the  young  king.  The 

J»roceedings  of  the  parhament  on  titin  occasion  may  be  re- 
brred  to  as  of  great  constitutional  importance ;  furni»hing, 
aa  they  do^  the  fint  great  eooetitutioDal  pncedeotof  tbs 
ri|(1it  of  pariwioent  In  eontradistiiMtion  to  the  king,  and  in 
this  instance,  in  contravention  to  the  king's  will,  to  name  a 
regent  durtn^'  the  minority  of  his  auccesMtr :  and  the  equally 
decisive  can*»titut  n>;:  ,ii  ]  .  j  i-fleni,  of  the  n^ht  and  power  of 
parliament  to  fix  ihe  limitutions  of  that  regent's  exemtae 
of  the  pr>>roi;ativo.  (See  Hallam's  JffidUfo  Aget^  vok  tiL 
p«  276.  and  i^L  Hi*L  vol.  i.) 

By  the  treaty  of  Troye«,  which  was  ooncltided  between 
the  court  of  France  and  Henry  V.,  on  the  21st  May.  142U, 
the  English  king  was  declared  to  be  regent  of  France  and  next 
h<;ir  tothe  Freuch  crown.  On  his  death-bed,  Henry  ,  anxious 
to  secure  this  spieiidid  tnlieritani  e  tor  Iik  infiinl  tioii,  carti* 
cstly  impressed  upon  Bedford  and  his  council  the  necessity 
uf  ciiltivatmg  diUgantly  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, ami  to  offer  to  him  in  the  lint  plaoe  the  regency  of 
France.  This  injunction  Bedford  obeyed  to  the  letter.  On 
the  death  of  Henry,  he  immediately  offered  the  regency  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  ami  on  h's  ^^■fu^<al,  and  nt  the  ap- 
parent solicitation  of  the  French  king,  accepted  the  othce 
himself.  He  conferred  with  Bui^uudy  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  obiervina  the  termi  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  and  obtained 
fhmi  him  the  iramieat  assurances  of  good  iaith  as  to  its 
observance.  He  alao  obtained  the  adhesion  uf  the  Duke 
3f  Bretagne  to  that  treaty,  and  at  a  meeting  which  he 
orought  about  between  that  prince,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  himself,  at  Amiens,  in  April,  1423,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  affirm  their  professions  of  friendship 
with  an  oath,  by  which  thev  awore  to  love  each  other  as 
brothers,  and  to  afford  mutual  aid  against  the  attack  of  ene- 
ooies.  To  make  their  union  the  more  bindings  Bedfoid 
married  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Duke 
Df  Breta>;ne  married  another.  Bedford  led  hia  y  uiiL'  nnde 
to  Pans,  which  la'  hail  made  the  centre  of  hie  guverument, 
and  vigorously  a])plied  himself  tO  tb*  eoaiolwatien  af  hia 
nfant  nephew's  inberitaucc. 

Had  Henry  livetl  a  few  months  longer,  he  mml  have 
bean,  in  virtne  of  the  treaty  of  Tro|reei  and  the  splendour 
and  extent  of  hia  conqoeets,  declared  king  of  France. 
Charles  VI .  rlisiini^uished  by  tho  epithet  of  the  '  Well  Be- 
loved." wiili  whom  he  had  conclunef!  that  treaty,  survived 

*  hii  dear  son  and  heir'  but  a  few  months;  and  at  his  fu- 
neral, Bedford  had  his  infant  nephew  Henry  VI.  proclaimed  . 

*  Our  Sovereign  I>ord,  King  of  Franco  and  England.  The 
•ootb  of  Fkrance,  however,  waa  stiil  in  WMeaaieii  of  the  Dau* 
phin  end  his  party,  who  eofflnuKied  aU  the  adherenta  of  the 
untient  irinnarrhy  to  the  standard,  which  that  prince,  as 
Charles  VII .  Iiad  ra:<«d  at  Chartres,  the  place  of  his  coro- 
nation. All  ihu  country  to  the  nurili  ot  the  Loire  may  be 
said  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  English ;  while  every 
provinee  to  the  eoutb  of  that  river,  with  the  exception  of 
Gaaeony,  warnlr  oipMiiad  the  eauia  of  the  heir  of  their 
native  kings.  The  bietocy  of  FVanee  aeoordingly  for  many 
years  presents  a  series  of  battles  and  sieges,  which  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  all  their  «*oiiquests  in 
the  FriTich  territory. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  Charles  VII.  received  a 
great  defeat  at  Crevant.  A  bttll  more  signal  disaster 
befeC  sim  next  year  at  the  bottle  of  Vemeuil  ( 1 6th  August, 
1484),  at  wbieh  Bedford  commanded  in  person,  and  dis- 
played all  the  qualities  nf  a  great  jreneral.  Tlie  French 
monarchy  was  only  saved  from  rain,  after  this  decifive 
baltl?.  by  the  condu,:*  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Bodford's 
brother,  which  deprived  the  latter  of  the  aid  of  the  forces  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  which  he  wea  mainly  indebted 
for  the  vietorv  at  Vemeuil.  In  hia  eapaoity  of  Regent  of 
France,  Bedford  was  thwarted  in  every  measure  which 
tended  to  effl-<'t  the  entire  .stibjugatinn  of  that  country, 
either  by  the  nuhscreeL  ambition  of  his  brotlier,  or  the 
je.-ilous  and  l  ar-iinoniou.s  policy  of  the  Ennlisli  parliament. 
The  admmutnition  of  affairs  in  England  turned  uliogether  i 
upon  the  intrigues  and  contests  of  two  opposite  parties,  one 
beaded  by  Cardinal  Beaufort  [tee  Bbauidrt.  Uamoihai.]. 
the  other  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  and  as  the  former 
waa  tba  mom  powarflil,  and  oppoaed  to  Ae  war  polioy 


of  the  latter,  the  supplies  af  men  and  money  for  the  proca 
eutioa  of  tbe  war  in  Franca  were  doled  out  with  so  fniga. 
a  band,  that  tbe  oSnMive  operations  of  tbe  Dnke  of  Bed- 
ford were  confined  to  hesiecrnji;  .some  towns  still  held  by  the 
French  king  in  the  northern  provinces;  and  it  wa»  uuly  by 
the  fr;iudulent  connivance  of  Beaufort,  for  which  be  re- 
ceived a  bribe  of  lOOU  marks,  that  a  fiwoe  of  6500  soldiers, 
which  he  had  raised  Ibr  a  etusede  agiiliat  the  Hussites  in 
Bohamia,  and  which  wffo  «a  tbttr  vw  through  Ftnm 
under  fbe  miUtary  eommand  «^tbe  Caidtnal,  were  sent  as 
a  reinforcement  to  tbe  English  forces,  so  as  to  enable  the 
Regent  to  attempt  to  che<-k.  the  disasteTs  that  ensutni  from 
raising  the  s>ie);e  of  Orleans. 

The  circuiustancea  which  deprived  the  Duku  oi  Bedford 
of  the  aid  of  the  Burgundian  force*  were  the>e :  Gloucester 
had  married  Jaequdiaa*  beiiass  of  Uaiuault,  Holland, 
Zedand.  and  Frieeland.  She  bad  previooaly  been  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  f?rst  rouMn  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, but  despisin;:  his  tame  spirit  she  eloped  iiom  him. 
and  souijht  an  ns)  luiii  in  Enj^land.  Brabant,  however,  kept 
posisessioii  oi  iier  terntorial  dominions,  which  Gloucester 
claimed  and  sought  to  recover  by  force.  For  this  purpose  he 
entered  Hainault  with  6000  English  men-at-armSi  iMiidea 
other  fitreos,  shortly  alter  the  decisive  defeat  of  tbe  Franeb 
king  at  Vemeuil.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  hastened  with 
his  troops  to  the  aid  of  his  kini»man ;  and  Charles  VII.  waa 
s  L'  id  from  ruin. 

I'he  ikiege  of  Orleans,  memorable  one  of  the  roost  ex- 
traordinary incidents  in  history,  was  commenced  on  the  1 2th 
of  October,  1428.  The  fortunes  of  Charles  hung  upon  the 
issue,  and  he  was  in  despair.  Ho  was  saved  by  the  assist 
anoe  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  English  raised  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  [See  Arc,  Joan  op.}  This  memo  able  effect  of 
superstition  of  supernatural  confidence  on  the  (jne  side, 
and  supernatural  awe  on  tlie  other — was  followed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  disasters  to  the  Enghsh  arms,  which,  while  they 
deeply  afllicted,  tasked  all  the  energicsof  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
With  a  force  drawn  from  the  garrison  towns  of  Normandy* 
and  strengthened,  as  we  have  stated,by  the  troops  which CaT' 
dhial  Beaufort  was  leading  to  Bohemia,  be  marched  against 
Charles,  who  had  just  been  crowned  at  Rheims,  but  failed 
in  provoking  him  to  rmk  a  battle.  The  Regent  tliea  chal- 
lenged Charles  to  siimlo  combat— denounced  him  as  de- 
luding the  people  with  the  impostures  of '  a  woman  nf  a  dis- 
orderly and  infamous  life  and  dissolute  manners,  and  dr>'s>ed 
in  the  dothea  of  a  nan ;'  and  offered  to  fight  him  hand 
to  band,  in  order  that  the  people  might  judge  by  the  issue 
whose  chilli  wa'^  favoured  by  Heaven.  Charles  took  no 
notice  of  the  letter,  and  moved  steadily  upon  Paris.  The 
Regent  hastened  after  Inm,  ami  after  breaking  the  spell  of 
tbe  maid  8  charm,  by  repulsing  her  from  the  walls  of  Paris, 
compelled  the  French  army  to  fall  bade  Uftm  (baJLoire. 
After  Tario«4  akirmishiHt.  defeats,  and  sueoefoes»  the  maid 
was  captured,  when  attempting  a  desperate  sally  flforo  Cotn- 
pi^gne,  on  the  2.1rd  May,  143U. 

With  the  Hubsequeni  fate  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  we  have 
here  no  further  concern,  than  to  state,  that  the  Regent 
joined  eagerly  in  bringing  her  to  the  stake. 

In  1432  the  Duchess  of  Bedftrd,  sister  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  great  eameni  of  their  friendshipk  died. 
Within  four  months  after  the  Regent  married  Jaequetta, 

daughter  nf  t'l  -  Earl  of  St.  Pol.  a  vassal  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  precipitatcnoss  and  secrecy,  us  well  as 
inferiority  of  the  marriage,  gave  threat  offence  to  the  Duko 
of  Bur^ndy.  Cardinal  B^ulort  laboured  to  reconcile  the 
two  prtnces ;  but  as  both  were  haughty  and  unbending,  the 
attempt  altogether  foiled.  In  this  temper  of  mind,  and  the 
war  having  languished  for  upwards  of  two  years,  overturea 

were  made  on  the  part  of  Charles  tn  Burgundy  ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  treaty  of  peace  between  them.  This  treaty  w  as 
the  death-blow  to  the  English  interest  in  France,  nnd  so 
affected  the  Regent  that  he  died  of  mortification  ami  anxiety 
while  it  was  pending,  at  Rouen,  on  the  \Mh  September,  1 435, 
afintnight  before  the  treaty  between  Charlee  and  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  was  fbrmally  signed.  An  anecdote  u  told 
with  respect  to  his  tomb  r.t  Rouen,  which  is  worth  notice, 
as  illustrative  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
contem(nrraries.  We  siiall  quole  it  in  the  words  of  Rapin. 
'  Loui!s  XI..  son  of  Cimrles  VII.,  beieg  one  dav  in  the 
church  at  Rouen,  and  looking  upon  the  Duke  of  fiedford's 
tomb,  a  certain  lord  of  his  letinue  advised  him  U>  demolish 
that  standing  monumemc  of  A*  diabonour  ot  the  Frencb. 
"  Nob  '  n|ibed  tbe  king,  <*  tot  the  aabesof  a  prinoa  mat  in 
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tremble.    I  rather  «iih  a  HMM  Mltdy  noMUmUt  fMM 

raised  to  his  honour.**' 

Like  most  of  '>h>.-  imnn  iliate  descendanU  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Bedlbrd  wa*  a  patroD  of  ht«nture.  He 
purchased  and  transported  to  London  the  Royal  Library  of 
Puii^  whuh  ChulM  V.  bad  iiiei«M€d  to  '  nine  hundred 
▼'Jubm;*  hit  bivllMr  CRoueHter  presented  $W  books 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  120  of  which  cost  £1000. 
(Hallam'si  MiMeA^a.  iii  .  p.  58S.)  Gloucester  indeod  was 
the  English  Miocenas  of  his  time,  a  ciretimstancc  which, 
DO  doubt,  influence  Sbakspeara  in  painting  him  as  the 
'  Good  Duke  Humplivqr.*  •n'  in  UMiMing  tiM  dumcMr 
of  his  rival  BauaAirt 

(If  onctt^t  GkroRulw,  dmI  IU|iin'a  Bittmy,  wfakh  k 
particularly  full  and  accurate  with  regard  to  tlie  transac- 
tions in  the  reigns  of  iht;  Lancasterian  prinrf's.  may  be  eon« 
suited  with  advantage  for  the  pubhc  hfe  i  ili-  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Dufjdiilc's  Baronage  also  points  to  several  events 
in  his  caretT.) 

BEDFORD  LEVKL.  TJuadkliktMiBimiiaods  naailf 
the  whole  of  a  large  traet  of  flat  land,  axtMidiiiir  iiMa  tha 

hix  counties  of  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge, 
Lincoln.  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
east by  the  German  Ocean,  and  on  all  otlier  hides  by  hiijh 
lands,  which  encompass  it  in  the  form  of  a  borse-sboe.  Its 
fonrtk  fifOUk  Toynton  in  Lincolnshire,  to  Milton  in  Cam- 
bri(^«shire,  is  sixty  miles,  and  iU  breadth  fnm  Peter- 
borough in  NorthamptonsbirB.  to  Brandon  in  Suflblk,  is 
nearly  forty  miles.    The  tract  thus  described,  includes  that 

Crt  of  the  souih-eahl  division  of  Lincolnshire  called  Hoi- 
}d,  which  consists  of  flat,  low,  mantby  land,  and  i«  sup- 
posed to  have  been  redaimed  from  tiie  sea  by  embankmonu 
made  during  tin  R«ttan  ooeupatioa  of  Britain. 

Tlie  Bedford  I^rel  extends  to  the  north  only  a«  fisr  as 
Tydd-St  -Cldes  :  its  length  thenoc  to  Milton,  on  rae  south,  is 
about  thirty-three  miles.  The  boundary  line  is  irregular; 
its  course  on  the  south,  from  Brundon  to  Poterl>orough, 
may  be  traced  by  Mildenball  to  a  short  distance  north  of 
Newaaibet,  then  b«  Milton  io  Oambridgesbire,  to  Baritb. 
on  die  borders  of  HuntilifdoBebivB,  Ramtey,  Woodwetton, 
and  Yaxley,  in  the  latter  countv  Returning  from  Peter- 
borough to  Bi-andon.  on  the  iwrth,  the  boundary  line  runs 
by  Peakirk,  six  miles  north  of  Peterl'  i<>uy;h,  Crowland, 
Whaplode  Drme  Chapelry,  Parson  Drove,  Gryhim.  Salt^'s 
Lode  on  the  Ouse^  about  ten  mike  eouth  ef  Lynn,  and 
tbenee  by  MetbaroU  te  Bnadeo. 

Tlw  L»vel  ii  dhriiied  fnto  Onree  peiU,  which  are  dietin- 
guisbed  as  the  North,  the  Middle,  and  the  South  Levels. 
The  North  Level  lies  between  the  rivers  WelUnd  and 
Nene:  tiieMidlit:  l>-vel  between  the  rin  ]  tii-  ( Jld 

Bedford  Rivers;  and  the  South  Level  extends  from  the 
Old  Bedfbrd  River  to  Stoke.  FeltweH,  and  Mildenball. 
The  area  of  tbeie  marshes  has  been  variously  sUted. 
Among  the  authon  wbo  originally  wrote  on  the  subject. 
Sir  Jonas  Moore  calls  it  300,000  acrcH,  Colonel  Dodson  and 
other*  estimate  it  at  40U,000:  an  actual  survey  mode  in 
1605,  and  given  in  to  Government  upon  oath,  states  ittobe 
307,442 acres;  but  according  to  the  Lysons, subsequent  sur- 
veys have  shown  it  to  be  400,000  acres. 

Peterborough  Fen,  which  is  the  neitef  tbe  Level  that 
runt  into  Northamptonshire,  extendi  wtweeB  PMeriKRougfa 
and  Crowland,  and  contains  between  8000  and  9000  acres. 
One-seventh  part  of  the  Level  is  in  Huntingdonshire.  The 
whole  of  Uie  Isle  of  Ely.  which  forms  the  north  division  of 
Cambridgeshire,  end  a  few  parishes  in  the  same  eounty, 
which  lie  eouth-eeet  of  llie  iule.  are  included  in  the  Level. 
Norfolk  contains  63,(00,  and  Suffotk  S0.0fl0  acres  of  the 
I^vel :  the  remainder  it  in  the  south-east  division  of  Lin- 
colnshire. 

This  tract  of  land  has,  in  tiie  course  of  some  centuries, 
undergone  remarkable  changes.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
denee  to  prore  that  it  was  onoe  a  finest,  and  that  it  then 
beoime  a  stagnant  momat.  It  h  now,  through  human 
industry,  converted  into  rich  pastures  and  fertile  corn-fields. 
From  facts  which  will  be  stated  further  on,  it  does  not  admit 
of  doubt  that  this  country  was  once  dry  land,  at  a  level  much 
betow  the  present  surface ;  and  tliere  u>  reason  for  supposing 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  it 
eonsiated  of  ooe  of  those  great  foresu  to  wbi^  the  Britons 
fled  for  shelter  against  their  invaders.  It  vis  the  pdiey  of 
the  Romans  to  cut  down  and  destroy  these  strong  holdn  of 
the  natives  wbo  were  eompelled  by  their  conquerors  to  clear 


Htm  WOtit,  and  emlMink  the  fens.  (Tacit  Agrie.  31.)  The 
Xnpenr  Sevarus.  in  the  beginnjog  of  the  ttiiid  eentuiv  ef 
our  are,  cenied  nads  to  be  made  through  these  nutrsme. 

One  of  these  roads,  25  nii^-^  iii  I  i  (  X'l  iided  from  Pe- 
terborout;h  to  Denver  in  Nwfiulk.  u  <a..s.  *hi  feet  wide,  and 
compo>ed  of  prave!  three  feet  deep.  Tin*  causeway  is  now 
om'ered  with  soil  fivm  three  to  five  foet  in  tbjckneas.  Uenn 
of  Huntingdon,  who  wrote  in  the  mkldle  of  the  tweUIn 
century,  describes  this  fenny  country  as  being  'very 
pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the  eye.  watered  by  many  rivers 
which  run  throUf^h,  diven.ified  with  many  large  and  small 
lakes,  and  adorned  with  many  w(K>ds  and  islands.  William 
of  Malmesbury,  wbo  lived  about  the  same  period.  descnbt4 
the  Lotdsbip  of  Thorny  sa  abounding  in  VttU  tieae.  Iruit- 
Ad  vines,  and  ^neduethw  erdiatds.  and  haTtafr  no  waste 
land  in  any  part.  He  also  expressed  preat  ndniirati^-i!  of 
the  works  of  art  found  in  the  same  place.  'What  bliul.  I 
say,'  be  writes,  'of  the  bi  uutiful  biuldin<;s  whu-h  it  i*  so 
wonderftil  to  !>ee  tbe  ground  amidst  those  fens  to  bear  ?' 

Up  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Aa  watecs  nmally  flowed 
in  their  nataial  ohannebi,  and  tiie  svmnnding  eonniry  aas 
eithcc  wdv  tttbge  or  hi  nsatnrage. 

According  to  Dugdale,  hist  n  ri  -  v^ho  were  contemporary 
with  the  event,  have  reoordt  ti,  UuU  m  i23t.,  on  the  niorro* 
afb-r  Martinmas  <liiy.  and  for  the  «.p;icc  of  ci^ht  (Ki\s  after, 
the  wind  raged  so  violently,  that  the  »ea  rose  much  higher 
than  usual,  broke  in  at  wibbeacli,  and  other  places  of  tbe 
distriflt,  so  that  many  people  and  cattle,  together  wiUi 
numerooB  smell  erafk,  were  destroyed,  and  the  survivin;: 
inhabitants  reduced  to  trreat  distress.  After  an  interval  of 
seventeen  years,  a  smnlar  accident  occurred,  and  on  th:s 
occaiiion  an  order  was  issued  by  the  king,  requiring  the 
inhabitenta  to  repair  the  banks.  This  worit  ^>pears  to 
have  been  inefficiently  performed,  for  within  a  few  yean 
the  toa-banks  were  again  destroyed.  Subsequent  embank- 
ments were  iinpro]>erly  made,  either  through  ignorance,  or 
for  the  benefit  of  one  part  to  ihe  injury  oi  ad  tiie  n  st.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  uecurrcil  ui  tlte  ruign  ot  Edward  I., 
when  Walter  de  Langton,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  divertc«l  the 
ooune  of  the  None,  and  obstructed  tbe  nanoation,  io  order 
Chat  he  might  dnnn  bis  own  manor  of  Ctaidham.  Many 
years  afterwards  the  binlsop's  represei.'Litivc<:  were  compelled 
to  destroy  the  dams  which  lie  had  coikstructed  to  the  injury 
of  others.  From  thi;*,  an<l  other  cau»es,  the  waters  from 
the  uplands  were  prevented  from  discharging  them»«lv«s 
into  the  sea,  and  Hm  tstent  of  land  was  at  length  reduced 
to  the  »tata  «f  a  motaas.  For  a  long  period  the  greater 
part  of  the  dfttriet  was  eorapoted  of  an  onbeaUhy  stagna- 
tion of  putrid  atid  muddy  waters,  which  in  sonie  pl:n.^ 
stood  from  ten  to  twenty  fe<'t  deep.  In  those  Jew  pari* 
wliere  the  earth  was  not  cnvered  with  water,  it  was  spfJUiry 
and  boggy.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  the  Fens,  and  the  ton  n» 
in  Aetr  netghbottlliood.  could  only  have  communication 
by  means  of  hoali»  and  this  with*  some  difficnlty  at  all 
times,  in  consequeitee  of  the  sedge  and  sHme  with  which 
the  tiround  Was  covered.  Tn  tlic  winter,  when  there  w  - 
ice,  \et  n"t  !.viflic;ctitly  hard  to  admit  of  trafiic  on  its  sur- 
face, tlie  inhabituiiis  vere  r  unpletely  is(^atad»  and  'OOOld 
harflly  gel  help  of  foot!  for  soul  or  body.' 

Evidence  has  everywhere  been  found  bdew  the  aetaal 
suilsee  not  only  of  the  pretence  of  former  Tegetation,  but  to 
show  that  these  plaees  had  previously  been  inhabited,  and 
that  tlu-y  were  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  some  violent  cause. 
In  di;;i.'inf|  near  Thomey,  Lynn,  and  many  other  places, 
trees  of  hir^e  siie  were  found  buried  in  the  moss,  and  lying 
near  their  roots,  whi^  still  remiiined  as  they  in  firm 
earth  beneath  the  mote.  In  the  year  1 764.  while  digging  a 
little  north  of  Boston  (not  in  the  Level,  but  in  a  continu  ity  ;i 
of  the  fenny  district),  roots  of  tives  were  found  in  the  Lru; 
earth,  eii;hteen  feet  below  the  then  pasturago  surface. 
About  a  mile  west  of  Magdalen  Bridge,  over  the  Otu«,  in 
Marshland.  Norfolk,  furze  bushes  and  nut  trees  were  found 
pressed  flat  down  seventeen  feet  below  tbe  surfitee,  with 
nuts  stiU  sound  lyhw  by  them.  In  the  proeess  of  exnt- 
vating  a  pool  at  the  edge  of  Conington  Down,  Hunt;r.;:d  v 
shire,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ecnliiry.  tlu 
skeleton  of  a  laru'e  sea  fiih  wa.s  foun<l  at  a  ^rn-at  di.-]«th  be- 
low the  surface.  Wiien  in  pursuance  of  the  first  prqject  fot 
draining  these  fens,  the  channel  of  the  Wisbeach  river  wa* 
deepened  in  1636  eight  feet  below  the  then  bottom,  n  hard 
stony  bottom  was  diseovered.  on  which  were  sererai  bmts 
covered  with  silt.  Wh-lc  diirjiir,::  a  dr.iin  at  Wln'tV-ra 
Moor,  a  perfect  soil  was  found  at  the  depth  ut  eight  teet. 
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wtth  fMdia  of  gnw  lying  upon  it  just  m  they  wm  mowed. 

Al  Shirl)eck  «luire.  ne;ir  Boston,  a  smith's  forge  was  found 
burie  l  sixteen  fctl  duep;  Uie  remains  of  »eTera1  antiont 
tan-vats  were  also  foumi,  and  a  laruc  <iuamiiy  of  liorns ; 
there  were  also  somu  hoIvs  of  shuei>  ol  a  peculiar  siiape, 
i^harp  pointed,  atrd  of  the  fashion  which  prevailed  in  Uut 
reijpi  of  Ricbanl  II.  At  tb«  tettiog  down  of  s  new  sluice 
a  little  benoRth  Magidalen  fall,  half  n  tnile  from  Magdalen 
bridge,  on  the  marih  side,  and  sixteen  feet  deep  in  the  earth, 
a  cart-wheel  and  a  flat  .stone  iiliout  eight  feet  lona;  were 
found.  Not  far  from  that  >i>ut  tlic  ri'MiaiiiA  of  a  church  wt-re 
diBt-overed,  about  eight  feet  below  the  surface;  »od  it  is 
8tate«l  bv  Dugdule  that  at  Wigenhall  St.  Germani,  the  floor 
of  tho  caoreh  i»  seven  feet  lower  than  high-water  mark  of 
theOuw :  which  river,  as  it  runs  by  ttie  churchyard,  is  kept 
by  a  ^triiiif;  bank  from  imni'lutinu'  the  country. 

The  principal  nvers  ur  dniiiH.  whinh  formerly  passed 
through  this  Level,  were  eight  in  numlx^r:  the  Glen,  the 
Wcllanrl  the  None,  the  Quae,  the  Cun.  the  Mildenhsli  or 
Lark,  the  Brandon  or  little  Ouee,  and  tho  Stoke. 

The  Glen  is  a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the  south  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  taking  first  a  S.S.E.  and  afterward!-  a  N.E. 
rourse,  falls  iiito  tlu'  Wcllaiul  on  its  left  bank,  near  its 
mouth.  'J  he  Wellaud  comes  from  the  S.VV'.  to  Market 
Deeping,  continues  tbenoe  a  short  distance  to  the  east,  and 
then  takes  »  N.£.  eoune  until  it  Joint  the  Foudike  Waish 
near  Pos^ike.  The  Nen»  pueei  hy  Peterhoroagh.  con- 
tinues thence  to  Wisboarh.  and  falls  into  the  Ruitoii  WilsIi- 
trav.  This  river  lias  at  liiirereiit  titucs  liml  its  cliaunel  au 
altered  anil  discrled  from  ils  uri'.'iiiul  rourso  by  numerous 
cuts,  that  it  tj  now  .scarcely  possible  to  trace  the  line  of  ita 
natural  bed.  The  Wisbeoch  river,  or  Old  Nene^  which 
i»suee  from  Ramsay  Mere,  is  •  branch  of  this  liver. 

The  Ouse  passes  by  St.  Ives  and  Earith,  after  which  it 
t  iV(-s  an  irregular  winding  course,  first  ea>t  and  then  nearly 
iK  i  th,  till  it  fails  into  the  Wash  at  Lvun  Regis  in  Norfolk  : 
the  Cam,  the  Lark,  and  tbt  Little  Ome  fall  into  it  en  iu 

cast  bunk. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  three  msin  outlets  for  the 
waters  of  this  Level.  These  have  constantlv  been  liable  to 
hare  their  mouths  choked  up  by  loose  sand  thrown  up  by 
the  tides. 

The  Level  receives  tb«  waters  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  nine 
counties  from  the  uplands,  and  the  whole  tract  being  tlut, 
with  litUe  or  no  descent,  ii  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  of 
dilSciiltjr  to  provide  a  sufficient  outfall  ao  that  the  waters 
may  tCabh  toe  sea  without  overflowing;  the  cuuntr}-. 

The  practicability  of  draining  thi!>  ^reat  morass  seems 
first  to  f;a\e  been  cntertaiiiLii  in  [-i.'r.'>.  ^  In  a  the  attention  of 
many  vvealtiiy  peri^outi  was  turned  tosvards  the  subject. 
Kmbankmcnts  were  made,  and  ditches  were  cut  at  a  \mt 
expense,  but  the  next  winter  proving  wet  and  tempsetuous, 
the  Ouae.  swollen  by  its  tributaries  into  a  torrent,  swept 
away  the  barriers,  and  reduced  the  whole  country  to  its 
former  condition.  These  works  having  been  thought  per- 
fectly secure,  peopk'  wc-re  led  to  ilouht  the  [K)«sil)ilily  ,1 
c-nectuaily  draining  the  marshes,  and  the  practicability  of 
the  uodMlakinf  beeame  the  nilyeet  ef  mack  onrieue  eon- 
troverav. 

In  the  reign  of  Benry  VII.  Bishop  Morelon  made  an 

nttenint  to  drain  the  N arlh  Levtl  and  tlie  nrirlbern  parts  t»f 
the  Midille  Level  by  ihlmiis  of  a  cut,  calleil  Moreton's 
I>eame,  which  extende<l  fi<tin  lVterbon)uirh  to  Gviyhirn,  and 
IS  now  considered  part  of  the  Nene :  this  cut  was  forty  feet 
wide,  and  navigable.  The  earth  of  which  the  embank- 
ments were  made  was  loose  and  aandjr,  so  that  they  crum- 
bled away.  Another  attempt  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
■pli^abfth,  and  a  third  in  trie  time  of  her  successor  ;  but 
linlhiiij^  ftfrcuial  was  done  urittl  li)34,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L,  when  .:  tli  r  attempt  to  drain  these  fens  was 
made  by  Francis  Karl  of  Bedford,  and  it  was  in  compliment 
to  this  nobleman  that  the  tnct  reebimed  has  been  named 
the  Bedford  i^vel. 

The  lordship  oTThorney,  eontaining  18.000  acres,  was 
till-  i>rifi)i'rty  of  the  Earl,  and  except  a  hillock  upon  whidi 
tiic  aiiif  y  iiail  been  built,  the  whole  of  this  tract  was  under 
water.  TIk'  wisli  to  nc'iaim  this  land  induced  him  to 
etiibark  in  the  undertakins.  As  a  oompensatioo  for  the 
risk  and  expense,  he  stipulated  Aat  he  and  his  partners 
in  the  work  should  it^ccive  as  pajrment  03,000  acre >  of  the 
reclaimed  land.  Under  this  condition  a  charter  was  ranted 
to  the  adv  1  .  rs,  and  the  work  was  partially  ai  compUshcd 
in  the  course  of  thrae  years,  at  on  outlay  of  IOO,UVO<i.  A 


rot,  now  ealied  the  Old  BedSird  River.  wa»  mi^e  ftoa 

Karith,  communicating;  ^vi1h  the  Ouse  at  Salter's  I.o<l(% 
near  Denver  in  Norfolk  :  this  river  is  seventy  feet  wide,  and 
twenty-one  miles  lonj;.  The  otiier  drains  llu-n  ina<le  were 
Sam  s  Cut,  from  Feltwell  to  the  Ouse  near  I^envor,  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  about  six  railes  loagi  Bevil's  Leam,  now 
known  as  Bevil's  River,  from  Wbittlesea  Mere  to  Guyhirn* 
forty  feet  wide,  and  ten  miles  long :  Moreton's  Leam  was 
rejiaired  and  embanked  anew:  Peakirk  drain,  from  Pea- 
kirk  to  Guyluru,  aitivenlefiit  feet  wide,  and  ten  miles  long. 
Suuth-eau  drain,  from  Crowland  to  Clows  Cross,  andthenoe 
the  Shire  drain  to  the  Nene,  six  miles  below  Wisbeaeh,  beiiq{ 
antient  drains,  were  enlarged.  A  small  cut  was  also  made 
from  the  Lark  to  the  Ouse.  Four  sluices  were  made ;  two 
at  Tydd,  one  at  Wisbeacli,  and  the  fourth  at  Salter's  Lode, 
to  keep  out  the  tide. 

These  embankraeiils  al!»o  proved  defective,  in  consequence 
of  the  loose  nature  of  the  earth  of  which  they  were  formed; 
and  the  state  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  civil  wan,  beiiig 
nnftiTOttfable  ftir  the  praaenition  ersuch  projects,  the  whole 
tract  was  aj^in  suffered  to  lie  wa«te  tUl  1649.  when  ^\]]' 
liani,  the  son  ot  Francis  Karl  of  Be<lfor<l,  agreed  to  iiiik.L< 
another  effort  to  reclaim  the  level  upon  the  same  conditions. 
Tlia  sum  of  300,OOOiL  was  then  laid  out  in  draining,  em- 
banking, Ice.,  and  with  more  success  than  before;  the 
9  ). 000  Rcr«s  were  albtted  to  the  undertakers,  hot  the  sun 
they  had  expended  on  the  work  was  greater  tiian  the  worth 
of  ilie  land  which  they  rcceivfd.  Tlio  Now  Bedfoni  River, 
which  is  lUO  feet  wide,  was  cut  on  the  occasion  last  men- 
tioned :  u  runs  at  a  short  distaoee  frou*  and  oeaily  parallel 
to,  the  Old  Bedibrd  River. 

A  regular  system  was  now  established  for  preserving  the 
ledaimed  land,  and  for  improving  the  draining.  A.  cqyal 
charter  was  granted  in  1664,  by  wliieh  the  wndertakeis  Ibr 
the  Jniin  .  ii:  .<  ru  incorporated,  and  regulations  were  framed 
for  the  uuuuirenmtt  of  iXia  9&,U00  acres  allotted.  This 
corporation  has  since  been  kept  up.  and  consists  of  a  go- 
vernor, six  badiSs,  twenty  conservaturs,  and  a  commonalty. 
The  eocporation  is  empowered  to  impose  and  levy  taxes  for 
the  preservation  of  its  land,  and  for  upholding  the  wajs. 

Kuiages.  rivers,  cuts,  drains,  banks.  Sut.  throughout  the 
vel,  wliich  are  also  the  pr.>perty  of  the  corporation.  The 
governor  and  baihffj,  muht  each  possess  at  least  400  acres  of 
the  land  granted  to  the  corporation  to  (jualify  them  for 
holding  those  olBoas.  The  qualification  requisite  for  the 
flonsefvataiei  is  MO  aerse:  such  of  the  commonalty  as  pos- 
sess each  100  acres  are  allowed  to  have  a  voioe  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  offioers  of  the  corporation. 

At  the  original  alloli:^  ut  uf  u.v  'J  j.tiOO  acres,  the  ailvi-ti- 
turers  received  assignments  proooriioneil  to  the  sums  which 
each  bad  contributed ;  so  that  tne  whole  assignment  is  not 
held  in  common,  but  each  owner  holds  his  allotment  or  pur- 
chase subject  to  the  laws  and  lestrictions  of  the  corporation. 
At  the  time  the  charter  wtui  granted  by  Charles  II.,  that 
king  reserved  12,«0U  acres  for  himself  out  of  the  96,0UU 
.  :  >  hut  this  proportion  was  subject  tO  the  MOW  nMMgS' 
Tiieul  as  the  rest  of  the  alloUuent 

Vari<tas  means  hove  been  adopted  for  the  more  perfect 
draining  ef  these  wiarshes,  but  until  within  the  last  Aw 
years  the  sutijeet  has  not  been  well  understood.  In* 
stead  of  making  a  few  large  and  deep  channels  throut;Ii 
which  the  water  would  easily  llnd  an  outfall,  numerous 
small  cuts  were  made,  requiring,  to  pro<iiice  the  .saiueeffect, 
a  much  greater  inchnaiiuu  than  would  hav6  been  requisite 
for  larger  ehannek.  It  would  be  useless  to  eomiittate  all 
these  small  euti.  The  ehaonels  which  it  ia  naaaasary  to 
mention  aie,— the  sbtteen  feet  drain,  whkh  runs  about  four 
miles  west  of  and  nearlv  pr\ru!lcl  to  Girl  T^i  Mml  River,  is 
eight  miles  long ;  this  terminates  in  tuu  L,i;y  feet  draii:, 
winch  runs  from  Old  Bedford  Kner  to  Ramsay  .Mere.  The 
Carr  Dike,  which  is  a  Roman  work,  runs  from  Pelerburuugb 
to  Peakirk.  The  Counter  Drain  runs  parallel  to  and  near 
the  Nene.  &om  Petsrborough  to  Ouyhim.  TIm  Cats'  Water 
oommnnie^es  with  the  counter  drain  near  PMerhorougb, 
on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Old  South-eau  drain  on  the 
other  side.  Tlie  Cats'  Water  was  u  \ery  old  drain  choketl 
by  earth  and  weeds,  and  served  neither  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  nor  navigation.  It  was  cleared  out  and  repaired 
by  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  hisCompany,  with  maiqramaUcr 
drains  which  had  been  equally  neffleetitd*  A  gieat  part  «f 
Carr  Dike  is  now  disused,  and  theCaU*  Water  is  little  more 
than  a  boundorv  fence  to  Tbornoy .  no  part  of  either  is  navi 
gable  at  present.  The  Weil  Creek  runs  from  Salter's  Lode 
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to  Outweil.  uud  consists  of  two  culi  furming  an  obtuse  ans^Ie 
with  one  another. 

The  original  navijration  from  Lynn  Regis  to  Standgruund 
Sluice,  near  Peieiborough,  was  carried  from  Salter's  Lode 
SMoB,  tigmMuk  W«U  Craek  and  the  Nme,  to  Flood's  Ferry, 
md  tb«nee  Anni^  Kunaay,  ITgf .  and  Whitdetes  Haras, 
a  pa&sa^e  at  all  timea  tedious,  and  often  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. Ill  1 7  j4  an  act  was  passed  for  improving  this  navi- 
gation, and  a  new  liuf  was  made  from  Salter's  Lode  throut,'h 
Well  Cfffik  to  \ho  town  of  Outwcll,  thence  through  the  Old 
Nana  or  Wisbeach  River  by  Upwell  and  March  to  Flood's 
Fany,  and  Uianoa  to  Ramwr  Hi^  Loda.  A  cut  waa  also 
then  madft  from  Ovtwall  ta  wi«M8eh,  and  tlia  navigation 
of  Uie  Nene  from  Winbeach  to  Petcrboroufrh  was  improved, 
by  which  meaos  a  safe  navigation  was  provided  from  Ly''" 
Rosii  to  Patnborotti^  Iqr  Ontwdl.  wiabeMdi,  and  Chiy- 
bim. 

By  far  the  greatest  and  most  effectual  modem  improve- 
ment in  the  draining  and  navigation  of  these  fens  has  been 
completed  under  acU  passed  in  1827  and  1 829  for  improving 
the  outfall  of  the  river  Nenc.  far  the  drainage  of  the  lands 
discharging  their  waters  into  the  Wisbeach  River,  for  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  the  Wisbeach  River  from  tlic 
upper  and  of  Kinderley's  Cut  to  the  sea,  and  for  embanking 
the  salt  maiahes  lying  between  Kinderley's  Cut  and  tba  aea. 
The  net  of  IB-29  amended  and  enlarged  the  powers  granted 
in  1827.  Under  these  acts  a  new  ti£tl  ehannel  has  been  cut 
for  the  discharL^'c  of  the  waters  of  the  Nenc  into  the  sea. 
This  channel  beginsi  at  Kinderley's  Cut,  near  Buckworth 
Sluice,  about  six  miles  below  Wisbeach,  and  extends  to Crab- 
hola  in  Iiino^nshiwt  a  distanco  of  six  miles  and  a  half;  thenoa 
tiie  river  haa  shaped  fbr  tIacAf  a  natural  ehannat  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  lonp,  into  the  Wash.  The  cxcavntioti 
uf  this  channel  was  be<;uti  in  1827.  and  finished  in  Juno, 
1830,  when  the  old  chantu  l  was  closed,  and  the  w  ater  rush- 
ing into  the  new  one  carried  away  the  earth  at  the  bottom 
wiUl  so  much  force  as  to  gi%'e  to  the  channel  ten  or  tw«1ve 
fbi^  greater  depth  than  bad  alieady  been  given  by  manual 
labour.  Th«  sides  of  the  ehannel  were  then  secured  by  a 
thick  lining  of  stones.  Th*-  w  liole  eourj,o  of  this  now  cut  is 
throuffh  quicksands  of  tiio  liijhtest  and  least  cohesive  na- 
tuie  of  any  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  widsli  oi  i  |, 
channel  at  bottom  is  140  feet  at  Kinderley's  Cut.  and  at 
about  half  its  length,  at  Scate's  Corner,  200  feet.  The  sur- 
face width  varies  from  200  to  300  feet.  The  depth,  mea- 
suring from  the  surfeoe  of  the  adjseent  land  to  the  bed  of 
the  n\cr,  is  about  24  feet  throughout.  The  spring-tide 
rises  about  21  feet  at  the  end  nearest  to  the  fsea,  and  18  feet 
at  the  junction  with  Kinderley's  Cut.  A  hridge  has  been 
thruwn  over  thin  channel  at  Sutton  Wash,  about  eight  miles 
below  Wisbeach,  and  an  embankment  has  been  made  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length  across  the  sands,  forming  a  new  line  of 
rood  between  Norfolk  and  Lin«)lnshire,  in  place  of  the 
former  dangerous  ford  through  a  tidal  nstuaiy,  or  the  Very 
circuitous  route  through  Wisbeach. 

Nearly  1500  acres  of  marsh  lands  have  been  reclaimed 
ftom  the  »ea.  by  embankmenta  made  under  the  acts  of 
1837  and  1829,  and  are  now  (1835)  nearly  all  under  eul 
tivation :  about  6if00  aoM*  moie  aitt  lapidly  coming  to  a  lit 
state  for  inclosure. 

The  old  channel  afTorded  only  a  tedious  and  dangerous 
passage,  and  that  too  at  spring  tiliei,  and  with  a  favourable 
wind  to  vessels  of  about  sixty  tons  burden,  drawing  about 
six  feet  water.  Tae  new  channel  aflfoids  a  safe  and  unin- 
terroptod  oomnraafeatldtt  between  Wiriieaeh  and  the  sea  at 
all  variations  of  the  fide,  and  in  all  weathers,  for  vessels  of 
the  above  burden,  and  at  .spring  tides  for  sliips  of  much 
larger  dimcnsiims. 

'wisbeach  is  the  emporium  for  a  large  part  of  the  counties 
of  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  Northampton,  and  the 
advantages  of  this  improved  communieation  are  conae- 
quenUy  very  great ;  but  by  fiir  the  most  important  eflbett 
which  arc  cxpef  '-'l  'o  follow  from  this  extcn-i'  ^'  i:r.der- 
taking  will  result  troni  the  judicious  system  of  draining  the 
north  level,  which  there  is  no  dr  ubt  will  be  imitated  With 
equally  good  effects  in  the  other  levels. 

Inconsequence  of  the  more  rapid  discharge  ilirui  gh  this 
aaw  channel— the  None  Outfall— the  danger  of  inundation 
from  a  breaeh  of  embankment  is  greatly  diminished,  as 
reiiard-.  t "le  feiis  on  each  side  of  the  Nene,  between  Poter- 
bttriju^li  and  Wisbeach,  and  the  value  of  the  adjacent 
laud  is  much  iiif-rCMsed.    Its  etHciency  fur  dniininK  the 

land  may  be  appreciated  by  the  fact,  that  the  tide  in  this 


new  ehannel  ebbs  out  nearly  ten  feet  lower  than  it  did  m 
the  old  channel,  immediatt^'ly  opposite  to  the  South  HoUarhi 
and  North  Level  Sluices,  (both  below  'Wisbeach,)  which  are 
the  outlets  for  the  waters  of  about  1 00.000  acres  of  fen  land. 
Means  are  thus  affigmled  for  obtaining  a  perfect  drainage 
Ibr  tfa«  whole  tiaotof  mcnh  and  fen  land  lying  between  the 
Nene  and  Wcllnad,  wUdi  hftlMNrto  has  been  only  imper- 

feclly  drained. 

A  new  sluice  has  been  constructed  for  the  outlet  of  the 
waterb  of  the  North  T  'ivel  into  the  Nene  Outfall,  and  laid 
eight  feet  deeper  than  the  sluice  by  which  it  formerly 
drained  into  ttie  Old  Rivet  Channel.  The  width  of  the 
water*way  of  the  oHd  tduiee  waa  seventeen  fhet;  the  width 
of  the  new  sluire  is  thirty-six  feet,  and  a  new  main  dmin  ba- 
been  formed,  leading  to  tins  sluice  I'rom  Clow's  Crovs, 
which  point  all  the  water*,  of  the  North  Level  arc  collet  ted. 
This  dram  cumraenoes  and  terminates  nearly  at  the  same 
points  as  the  Old  Shiro  Drain,  ibr  which  it  is  Sttbetituted : 
It  is  only  eight  mtlea  and  »  qiwrter  long,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  former  drain,  bnt  ft  is  eight  fbet  deeper, 
and  its  cnjiucKy,  Uiken  in  corres}K>ndinfj  sections,  ii  more  than 
six  times  as  great:  it  has  a  descent  from  Clow's  Cro»»  of 
four  inches  per  mile.  From  Clow  s  Cross  two  new  drains 
diverge  m  ditlerent  lines;  one  of  them,  called  the  New 
South-eau.  is  much  straighter  and  wider  than  the  Old 
South-eau,  which  it  is  intended  to  replace;  tlie  New  'Wryde 
proceeds  first  in  a  curve,  and  then  in  a  straight  line  to  tb.o 
counter  drain.  These  cuts  possess  a  superiority  over  the 
old  ones,  fully  equal  to  that  stated  in  the  compari^in  mane 
between  Old  Shire  Drain  and  the  New  Main  Drain.  Ali 
these  drains  may  be  navigated,  and  will  a&rd  a  much 
readier  means  of  transit  tar  goods,  than  any  hitherto  pos' 
sessed  by  the  districts  through  which  they  pass. 

The  works  just  described  as  having  been  executed  under 
the  acts  of  lS-27  and  1  829,  were  begun  in  and  are  n^v. 

(1836)  completed.  The  Nene  Outfall  was  made  at  the  co^t 
of  200.000/.,  and  the  drainage  of  the  North  Level,  for  which 
the  Act  wu  obtained  in  1830,  oocssioned  a  further  outlay  of 
1S0,W9L  The  great  supporter  of  both  these  usefVil  under- 

tnkinjjs  wn~  thr-  |irpscnr  O'lkf'  of  Bedford,  who  c -rr-ied  them 
through  with  mucn  patience  and  perseverance,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  would  have  discouraged  a  person  of  le»^ 
isteadv  purpose,  and  one  who  could  not  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  future  advantage  rather  than  present  gam. 
In  this  conduct  he  was  ably  supported  by  the  exertions  <rf 
hia  oonfldential  friend  W.  O.  Adam,  Esq.,  the  accountant- 
general.  But  even  t'ii  \  could  not  have  carried  them  into 
effect  without  the  scicuufic  know  ledge,  great  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity, and  mcessant  labour  which  were  displayed  by  Mr. 
Tycbo  Winp;,  his  Grace  s  intelligent  and  able  local  agent, 
the  third  of  hi.s  name  who  in  succession  have  managedTthat 

Sropeity  of  the  RusscU  iisinily,  and  have  enabled  them  In 
irect  their  influence  to  the  continual  improvement  t»f  this 

district. 

Various  auxiliary  means  have  bt-en  u>ed  for  tlie  coinpiete 
drainage  of  the  Level.  In  many  parts  w  indnuU*  have  been 
erected  for  raising  and  carrying  off  the  water  through  a 
safe  channel,  and  more  recently  steam-engines  have  oeen 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  But  the  late  impro\'ements 
have  rendered  windmills  and  steam-engines  unnecessary  in 
the  North  l  evel,  and  if  equal  skill  and  enterprise  were  em- 
ployed in  draining  the  other  levels,  all  the  waters  of  these 
marshes  mi'^ht  find  an  outfall  with  equal  facility. 

(Sir  Jonas  Moore's  Hittory  qf  the  Bedford  Levd; 
Colond  Hodson's  Detign  for  me  per/eet  J>mnins  of  the 
(7reat  Level  of  the  Fern  called  Bedford  Level ;  Barrel',  s 
Bripf  Belation  as  to  the  Practicability.  of  draining  the 
Lrvcl  of  the  Frtts ;  Dujrdale">  Hi>,tijry  'fhmbanhins  and 
Drnitiirtf:,  ^-c  ;  Carter's  Hi  <^tory  oj  the  County  of  Cam- 
bridgf ;  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia ;  Priestley's //i*/onaa/ 
Aecensnt  ^navigabie  Riven,  Ctmalt,  ;  Memotr  qf  the 
Nene  Otafali  and  ike  North  Levei  J)rainage,  printed  for 
(private)  distribution  on  the  occasion <tf  the  publieiliqieetifla 
of  those  works,  -i.lrd  May,  1834.) 

BEDFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  Enclatul.  (,f 
very  irregular  shape.  It  lies  between  alMiJ'  and  21 
N.  lat.,  and  0°  8'  and  0°  41'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.E.  by  Huntinsdonshire,  and  on  the  N.W.  byNortbamp* 
tonshire ;  on  tiieE.  I7 Cambridgeshire, on  the  W.and  8.W. 
by  Buckinghamshire,  and  on  the  S.E.  and  S  I>\  Hn-.T  r  l 
shire.  Its  ^jreatest  length  is  36^  miles,  measured  utiArly 
N.  and  S.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  2.4  nnles.  measured 

nearly  £.  and  W.  Bedford,  the  county  town,  is  attoaied 
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tioili,  vis.,  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  Bed*  of  full.trs  t-arib,  which 
oecurin  it,  hu\e  been  ex'.' m-;vi1v  \s  ,  i  kri.  and  in  FuUer'i 
time  this  nimcnil  wus  known  t>j  the  natae  of  liuOurne 
earth.  Tlie  same  fonuation  contaiiu  aUo  a  considerable 
Quantity  of  tbsstl  wood.  This  iioa-Mod  ium  into  ft 
Mllnod  range  of  hills. 

To  lbs  iron-sand  succeeds  a  tenaoeoiis  adhr^ivr  r  lay,  of  ft 
dark  blue  colour,  becoming  brown  on  exposure,  and  known 
by  the  nauie  of  Oxford  clay.  This  stratum  forms  the  vu!e 
of  Bedford,  lUid  affords  a  strong  clay  soil,  occupied  chieliy  in 
pasturage.  It  supplies  several  britk-kilos  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  in  one  of  wbidi  part  of  A  nnr  iMcnM 
of  Plesiosaurus  was  discovered  in  1833.  Many  vertoBm  of 
fossil  Sauri  haw  been  found  at  Nemgnhnm  Mill,  near  Gol- 
dington:  and  an  entire  Plesiosaurus.  oi  Ur^;e  dimensions, 
was  discovered  in  in  a  bnt-k-lield  about  two  miles 

north-west  of  Bedford,  neur  the  Ousc.  The  appearance  of 
coal  gave  rise  to  some  attempts  to  find  that  mineral,  at 
EUtov  now  Bodibid,  which  ended  in  diMppointDMnt.  la 
tho  N.W.  pan  of  the  eoonty.  tho  Corabndi  limefltone  ap. 
pears,  and  is  quarried  in  several  places.  The  Oxford  clay 
and  the  Cornbrash  linikSbloae  are  parts  (tf  the  oolitie  series. 
(Conybeare  and  Phillip's  Outlines  of  IIia  iSei.io^y  nj 
Knsrlaud  and  ^'o/ec ;  Smith's  Map  and  Deiineathn  of  the 
Strata  of  England  and  Walet.) 

Sovonl  spnon  in  the  aouaty  en  unpiogOBted  with  dif- 
fanfttmineralt.  Dutnooeof  thom  are  of  any  note.  Drayton, 
in  his  Poly-Olbion  (?2nd  song),  as  quoted  by  Fuller,  speaks 
of  a  brook  at  Apaley  Guise,  near  Wobum,  the  earth  on  tiie 
banks  of  which  had  a  petrifying  quality  :  but  this  account 
has  been  asoertaioed  to  be  inoorrect.  Dnjton's  hnee  OM  M 
foUann:'-^ 


near  the  eontae  of  the  eoonty.nthor  neoier  to  die  N.  and 

'\V.  boundariea.  It  is  46  miles,  measured  in  a  direct  line 
IV.. ni  London  fi.  #.from  St.  Paul's),  from  which  it  liesN.  by 
W.,  or  N.N.W.  :  but  by  the  road  throujih  Barnet,  Hatfield, 
Hitcliin,aad  Shefford,  u  is  so  milea.  The  area  of  the  county  ia 
463  squaie rtatute  mile*,  or  296,390 aeno;  or.  takiog the Rmi 
of  the  anas  assigned  to  the  different  parishes.  297,633  acres. 
It  is  the  nnallest  county  in  England,  except  Huntin^on, 
Idtiddlesex,  and  Rutland.  The  population  in  1831  was 
95.483.  (F<^ulatton  Hetumt,  1831;  Enumtsraiiuii  Ab- 
*trtKt.) 

Surface,  Hydrogn^ihy,  CmmtmiaUiont. — Bedfordahire 
haa  no  high  lands  of  any  great  extent.  The  range  of  the 
Cbiltem  hills  (under  the  name  of  the  Dunstable  and 
Lutoo  Downs)  crosses  it  in  a  N  E.  direction,  near  Dun- 
stable, separating  the  basin  of  thi'  Thames  from  that  of 
the  Ouse.  Another  ridge,  havmtr  the  same  general  direc- 
tion, extends  from  Ampthill  to  near  the  junction  of  the 
Ivel  with  the  Ouse.  Some  hills,  betwoon  which  the  Ooae 
winds  its  floiuae,  and  in  whieh  some  of  its  fosdsto  take  thsir 
rise,  occupy  the  iiorth-Hest  parts  of  the  county.  Between 
these  hills  and  the  Ampthill  rid^e  is  Uie  vale  of  Bedford, 
a  corn  district  of  considerable  cx(l  i:1  The  woodlands  are 
chieliy  of  modem  origin,  having  been  planted  durtug  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century :  they  consist  chiefly  Of  oak, 
Scotch  fiTt  laieh,  and  underwood  of  various  kinds. 

The  ehief  river  is  the  Ouse,  which,  approaching  the 
county  from  Bin^kin-hanishire,  and  forming  for  a  short  dis- 
tance the  Ixiunaurv  ul  the  two  counties,  crosses  Bedfordshire 
VI- uh  so  wimlino:  a  course,  that  although  the  distance  from 
the  puiQt  where  it  &t)A  enters  the  county,  to  the  point 
where  it  leaves,  is,  in  a  direct  line,  not  quite  17  miles,  the 
length  of  the  river  itatU,  heleeeu  tiie  same  poinu,  is  pro- 
bnbiy  not  less  than  46  inOss.  The  average  death  of  the 
Onso  is  considered  to  be  about  ten  feet,  and  it  is  lordable  in 
several  places.  It  is  subject  to  sudden  and  destructive  inun- 
il.ilions  at  all  seasons.  In  its  course  throuf^h  Be<]fordshire 
It  in  increased  by  many  streams,  which  How  into  it  on  each 
bnnlit  but  none  of  these  are  of  any  sixo  or  importance  ex- 
eept  the  IvtL  The  Ivel  is  commonly  ooosiderBd  to  have  its 
souree  near  Baldoek,  in  Hertfordshire,  bat  the  principal 
bra  nch  of  it  Hm's  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Chiltern  hills, 
tt  littlo  uj  the  N.K.  of  Dunstable,  and  tlowmg  to  the  N.E.. 
unites  with  tiie  Ouse  at  the  village  of  Tcmpsfoid,  after  a 
course  of  about  30  mdes.  The  streams  which  Ibrm  another 
eoosideiable  Ibeder  of  the  Ouse  cross  the  county  in  its 
nortUarn  part  The  riv«r  Lea,  which  falls  into  the  Thames 
}uat  below  London,  riseji  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  same 
rant^e  of  hills  as  the  Ivel,  and  not  far  from  the  springs 
■jf  that  river;  but  only  a  limall  pan  of  its  course  is  in  Bed- 
fordshire. The  Ouxel.  a  tributary  of  the  Otise,  separates 
Bedfardshiie  from  Buckinghaashireihiit  is  to  be  oomidored 
as  property  bebnging  to  the  latter  oonnty.  The  flsli  of 
the  Ouse  are  pike,  perch,  tench,  bream,  chub,  bleak,  cray- 
fish, fine  eels,  dace,  roach  and  gudgejn.  Ble.ik  abound 
p.iriicularly  about  Bedford  bridge.  K(j1s  are  found  in  the 
{rretete;>t  abundance  and  of  the  largest  at  Stoke  mill, 
near  Melchhoome,  The  tish  of  the  Ivel  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Ouss:  it  is  particularly 
famcMis  fitr  gudgeon. 

Thi»  naviiraiion  of  the  Ouso  commences  at  Bedford,  and 
lii^t  of  the  Ivel  .it  Shetionl :  by  mean*  of  thane  rivers  ibu 
cuunty  comrounicati's  with  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  Norfolk ;  and,  more  remotely,  with  other  coun- 
tteH.  There  are  no  canals  in  Bedfordshire,  but  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  approaches  ckwe  to  its  western  bolder  at 
T.«iffbton  Bossard.  The  great  road  to  Manehestsr.  Leeds. 

C  ii  lisli',  and  Glr-M-  'v,  passes  through  it  on  the  S.W.  side, 
and  tho  high  north  roail,  through  York  and  Edinburgh,  on 
the  eastern  »ide. 

Geoiagied  character. — ^I'he  range  of  the  Chiltern  hills 
rooeista  of  chalk,  which  occupies  ^e  south-eastern  part  of 
the  county;  and  is  shirtod  along  its  KW.  boundary  by 
a  belt  of  tndnrated  ehalk-inarl,  much  eoverad  by  the  debris 
of  the  chalk  hilU.  This  chalk-marl  is  known  in  the  county 
by  the  name  of  clunch,  and  h  extensively  quarried  at  Tot- 
ternhoe  near  Dunstable.  It  affords,  by  burning,  a  good 
hoie.  The  riialk-marl  is  blended  with  a  blue  marl,  which 
may  perhaps  be  identical  with  the  weald-clay  of  Kent.  Surrey 
and  Sussex,  or  srith  what  has  boon  denoounated  the  Folk- 
stone  clay.  Iran-«and,  the  lowest  of  the  ibrmations  which 
intervene  between  the  chalk  and  llic  oolites,  >tii  tches 
across  the  county  in  the  same  direction  as  the  other  forma- 


'llMfrt  saa*7  oBMrilMiiCi^  a  eoate  «« Iks  Wt.' 

Late  compilers,  Ixjrro.ving  probably  from  Drayton 
Fuller,  speak  of  a  petrifying  spring  near  Wobum. 

Climate,  Agriculture.— Th^^  clitaaie  of  this  county,  paiw 
taking  of  thatof  theintsiior  of  England,  is  not  so  wot  as  the 
wetlem  coast,  nor  so  much  exposed  to  cold  winds  a.s  th« 
eastern  maritime  counties.  The  air  in  general  is  mild  and 
healthy,  somewlmi  keen  on  the  chalky  hilU,  aud  momer  on 
the  cold,  wet  clays.  The  surfsce  of  the  county  is  mudl 
varied ;  but  none  of  the  hills  rise  high  or  abruptly,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chalky  ndge,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Chiltern  hiUs,  and  which  appears  high  only  by  comparison 
with  more  gentle  undulations.  Many  of  the  siopt.^s  of  the 
hills  are  skirted  with  woo<ls  and  coppice,  which  add  much  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  country  when  viewixl  from  an 
eminence.  The  soil  varies  greatly.  On  entering  the  county 
from  the  south  the  soil  is  ooapoasd  of  chalk,  covered  with  a 
very  thin  layer  of  earth,  which  is  ocmsequently  nearly  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  only  fit  for  sheep-walks.  On  descending 
the  hills  there  occurs  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  clay,  known  by 
the  nameof  '  white  land,'  which  is  stiff,  but  to'  rably  fertile. 
Various  kinds  of  loam,  chieily  day,  succeed,  till  you  arrive 
at  a  sandy  belt  whioh  stNlcbes  obliquely  across  the  county 
fton  I^Mghten  Bussard  to  Biggleswade  and  Potion  on  the 
bcsfders  of  Csmbridgeshiie.  AMOg  this  belt  tnns  the  river 
Ivel,  which  falls  into  the  Ouse  at  Tempsford  Be  t  vecn  the 
course  of  the  Ivel  and  the  valley  of  the  Ous>e  r.cLir  Ficdford 
l;cs  u  tr-.irt  ^i^  ->ti1[  sMil  of  various  texture  aii'l  ijuLility,  bu 
quite  different  from  tlic  light  sods  ibund  in  the  belt.  Alos 
tne  course  of  the  Ouse,  especially  near  Bedford,  a  gravelly  •• 
prevail^  oovered  in  some  plaoos  with  a  laver  of  rich,  hnn» 
esrth,  well  adapted  Ibr  every  kind  of  agrieultnral  pradtwe 
Proceeding  north  r-f  BctlfoH  thn  [general  character  of  the 
soil  IS  stiff,  wet,  and  poor,  wuli  v!:ty  few  exceptions.  The 
most  fertile  spots  in  the  county  are  in  the  brown  earth 
before-mentioned  m  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  near  Bedford, 
and  in  tin  sandy  belt,  where  the  soil  washed  down  flmn  tiie 
hills  ha*  •eeumulatcd,  in  partieulsr  basinst  on  a  porous  sii^ 
stratum.  These  soils,  composed  of  rich  loam  and  of  greet 
depth,  are  admirably  adapte<l  for  market-gardens,  for  which 
the  (xiunty  lias  long  been  noted.  The  parish  of  Sandy  in 
particular,  not  far  from  Biggleswade,  and  some  others,  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  vegetables,  not  only  for  the  supply  of 
the  neighbourhood,  but  also  fur  distant  markets.  At  the 
same  time  thsM  aio  spots,  both  in  the  ohalky  hflis  and  in 
the  sandy  eminences,  whidi  are  as  hamn  and  unprodue- 
tivc  IS  u:r^  ii;  England;  especially  where  a  gnv,  !i/ic  sand 
abounds,  oa  which  nothing  but  ling  or  heath  wiU  grow. 
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Theae  are  scarcely  of  any  me  but  M  rabbit  wwrnu,  ai- 
thuuijh  some  of  them  have  been  brout'hl  into  cultivation. 
Alon^  tbe  river  Ivel.  in  the  parisbe«  of  Iineritb,  Fletwick, 
We5tonm§.  HitUm.  Maulden.ftc  a  taamtuMt  quantity 
of  £wrugiiMttt  BMft  it  fiwnd. 

From  this  biwrak«teh  it  will  be  seen  tint  tb««  is  aeafeely 
any  county  of  which  the  soil  is  to  diversified,  and  where  ex- 
periments on  the  best  raodc  of  cuUivatin|t  wiou»  soils 
could  be  tnadewitli  more  advantage.  With  the  woU-known 
patroniiKe  of  thu  Dukes  of  Bedford,  e«peciiUly  of  iha  Ute 
Duke  Francis,  and  other  lar^e  proprietors,  and  the  example 
of  thoir  atiiwwib  hmI  immediato  tenaota.  one  would  oxpect 
a  ffKOter  pntfttm  in  tho  arieiiw  and  pnotioo  of  auriealture 
ll  ill  vill  bo  fnind  in  tbe  county  in  (reneral  on  careful 
exanim.ttion.  Many  improvemenls  have,  no  doubt,  been 
introduced  since  tbe  cou^^^  i  i  i  i  n  more  penerally  iti 
closed,  which  oould  not  be  expected  while  tbe  svatem  of 
oommon  fields  precluded  any  deviation  frora  Otc  esta- 
Uiahad  fotationa  of  crops;  but  mueh  lat  ranaoM  to  ba 
dona  bafbratfia  county  of  Bedfcid  oaa  w  with  tlM  aaatarn 
maritime  counties,  from  the  Thames  to  th*-  HiiiTiber.  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  or  in  the  iiiaiia^ement  of 
jitock.  The  poor,  cold  clays,  which  forni  a  ronsidi  r  ii  N 
poriioa  of  tha  soil  thia  county,  as  they  are  cultivated 
at  preseoti  (pva  no  great  ratom  to  the  larmer.  The  chief 
wodtMO  ia  eoni»  and  it  nMpdna  mneb  labour  and  auionao 
to  obtain  a  f  ory  nodorata  erop.  Tliia.  together  with  the 
gradual  depreciation  in  the  value  of  corn  when  compared 
with  stock,  makes  the  rents  very  low.  Most  of  the  land 
north  of  Bedfonl  does  not  let  for  ai.o\  .'  1  ot.  an  acre,  and 
totm  as  low  as  &t.,  in  spite  of  considerable  expense  incurred 
by  propriolon  in  fencing  and  makingditebes,  an  essential 
improvement  on  this  itind  of  ooiL  Jbat  abetter  <«v«iem 
could  be  adopted  then  oan  ha  no  dooot,  but  old  prej  a  iiccs 
intcrf -ic  with  the  better  mannfeinent  of  cold,  wet  clays; 
and  while  poor  licrht  soils,  formcrl)  coiisidcriMl  as  nearly 
barren,  have  t>ecii  L'reatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
tumipe  and  tbe  profit  on  sheep,  the  puor  clays  are  still 
managed  naarlrb  the  same  manner  aa  they  were  a  c«ntury 
ago;  and  man/ praolioal  and  intoUiyBnt  nien  iniaginiik  that 
nit  new  nwlhod  oan  be  adopted  with  any  ehanee  of  aneeeaa. 
Tlu-  chli-rcau*e  of  this  i-,  i,rrh:,p^,  t'lr  diffiLully  of  convert- 
ing hiich  soils  into  good  pasture  after  having  been  once 
broken  up ;  bat  thia  difiMhf.  howarcc  real,  la  not  inaur- 
mountable. 

On  thia  tubject  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  tbe  article 
Gr\ns  LAND,  in  wbieh  the  fcincialM  of  thia  important  part 
of  airriculture  will  be  disonaiad.  In  teaeoanBtef  the  agri- 
ciii'iire  of  HKKWic«aBinn» alao^aano  nNfitl  pMotiaal  ex- 
amples are  given. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  tbe  letting  of  land,  that  there  is  a  grmt  difficulty  at  ]ire 
sent  in  finding  responsible  tenants,  with  sufficient  capital, 
who  are  inclined  to  take  a  Sum  ecmsisting  chietly  of  heavy 
and  cold  arable  land,  however  low  the  rent  may  be ;  and 
that,  when  a  tenant  ia  tL'mpIe<l  by  a  very  re<hifed  rent  to 
take  Huch  a  f«urui,  be  ia  sown  diacuurogdl  and  repents  of  hu 
bariiaio:  wliereas  light  lands,  however  pour,  upon  which 
tumipa  can  be  made  to  grow,  and  sheep  can  be  kept,  soon 
find  peapectable  tenants. 

In  the  light  lands  the  system  tiwuW  eetahKabwd,  and  nothing 
is  required  but  to  follow  tlx  >.-u,ar  course  of  erofM,  and  pay 
some  aiUntion  to  i  i-  ;i  .  ji  the  crops  are  le^s  precarious, 
and  the  weather  di>e>  not  so  often  uilerfere  witii  the  common 
operations  of  husbandry.  Hence  it  is  that  the  chief  im- 
provements  have  been  uaade  in  the  soody  soils  ;  and  it  will 
requifo  flome  new  iroputie  to  agriettltutal  tpectdations  to  en- 
cage cither  proprietors  or  tenants  to  advpt  an  improved  sys- 
tem on  the  wet  clays.  But,  even  aocordmg  to  the  old  system 
of  fallowing  and  cropping,  tho  clay  soiU  in  H  id  1  lure  are 
not  (  iihivated  m  Uie  most  approvtKl  mauner,  as  will  tx>  >ecn 
by  t'ouiparing  the  usual  operations  with  those  on  similar 
soiU  in  Essex  and  Sufiblk.  The  oh!  metliod  in  Bedfi>rd«hire, 
wbteh  ia  still  continued  by  many  farmen,  was  to  fbllow  tbe 
land  every  third  year,  and  as  by  this  system  there  was  no 
means  of  raising  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure  to  dress 
the  Kmd  failivvi.Ml,  rccour^t-  wa.-!  had  to  the  folding;  of  sheep. 
This  system  was  well  adapted  to  situation!*  Mhere  aiiipie 
eommons  gave  the  means  of  keeping  the  sheep  at  a  small 
axpenae;  but  where  sneh  eommons  have  been  inclosed, 
and  die  tJieep  must  neeeasarity  Im  maintained  on  tlw  farm, 
it  i.s  evident  that,  unless  food  for  tho  sheep  be  raised  on  tho 
field  on  wluoh  they  are  folded,  one  part  of  the  farm  is 


robbed  to  enrieh      other:  and  tfte  damage  done  to  the 

sheep  by  foldinp  them  on  cold,  wet  clays  m  rainy  wcalbt-r, 
is  probably  not  compensated  bv  the  jjood  which  their  manure 
does  to  the  foUowniir  crop,  "fhe  manner,  also,  in  which  tbe 
fallows  are  treated  is  not  perfecu  The  old  custom  was  t« 
give  only  three  ploughings,  which  had  distinct  names  :  tr:« 
first  was  ealleil  Um/atim,  tbe  aeomid  «6mn^.  and  tbe  thud 
kufing  tip.  There  seems  to  liave  heen  a  prejudice  afraiaA 
frequent  plouffhinn  of  stiff  soil,  and  the  dra^r  or  barrow i 
were  not  much  us^  This  is  very  diJferpnt  froiu  the  prar- 
lice  on  stiff  soils  in  the  county  of  Essex,  where  they  never 
think  thev  oan  plough  enoogb.  (See  Bachelor'^  Survey  'J 
Be4fitr4Air;^.  3S9.) 

The  usual  rotation  was,  first  a  fallow,  of  whioh  aa  mucit 
as  could  be  folded  over  with  sheep  was  sown  with  wisest : 
lliL'  re[[i,-iir.iii-r  as  s'i^litly  uinnured,  and  sown  with  barler. 
The  second  crop  was  beans  or  oats ;  and  then  the  land  wa# 
so  foul  and  exhausted  as  to  require  another  summer  t allow. 
Better  ralatiom  have  been  intnidaeed  since  tlui  ccuBOKin 
lleUa  haM  boait  divided  and  hidoaed;  but  thn  aid  nad 
faulty  system,  under  which  tbe  ancestors  of  the  praaent  nee 
lived  coinforubly,  and  at  low  rents,  is  looked  baek  to  by 
many  as  superior  to  those  which  have  been  introdure<l 
since.  The  gnat  fault  lies  in  the  want  of  balance  l«- 
ttaoan  the  land  tilled  for  com,  and  that  which  is  devoted  te 
giaaaor  gMaacmpaiiroattla.  Soma  fuma  ace  mmnaiMd 
tti  a  edantHle  manner,  hut  ^  exampla  haa  net  baea  very 
generally  f  dlowed. 

There  are  a  few  meadows  along  the  counte  of  the  river* 
Ivel  and  Ouse  which  are  occasionally  tlooded.  Where  th« 
subsoil  is  gravelly  and  porous,  the  herbage  i»  good  aad 
almndant}  vihen  it  is  composed  of  di^r^and  there  bnota 
v«y  faady  ahmmel  tha  volar  to  mn  off,  the  baihaga  is 
eonrto  and  ftittof  rwtaaa.  Thaaa  maadova  might  be  nraeh 
improved  by  Imnks  and  sluices  judiciously  placerl  In 
other  part  of  the  county  is  there  much  gocvl  ^'r.is->-lii7i<l.  .jfe-i 
spots  iK'ur  the  larpor  towns  excepteil.  It  has  bi-i-n  iiri'i'd,  :i» 
a  reproach  to  the  soil  of  the  county,  that  there  was  no  pa*- 
ture  in  it  that  would  fiOXen  a  bullock.  Whether  this  be  car- 
leat  or  notf  ilia  aaftain  that  no  inch  rich  grass  istotMiouad. 
aa  may  be  seen  in  aame  of  tha  richer  gracing  distziets. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  rattle  and  sheep  la 
this  county,  there  being  no  indigenous  brec<l»  of  oiihe: 
The  cows  are  of  every  imaginable  breed:  and  a-,  there  art- 
few  extensive  dairies,  except  ^ome  alioul  AutpihiU,  nu  par- 
ticular breed  is  kept  so  pure  as  to  deserve  a  name.  So.-nv 
few  individaaia  have  tahen  pains  to  introduce  ehoiea  oattk, 
but  these  are  exceptions ;  and,  in  general,  the  hrw  evn 
that  are  fat ti'd  are  bought  f  lj  eis  at  the  I'ifferent  fair^. 
and  are  chieJly  Scots,  Welsli,  asul  slmrt- horns.  The  shtvp 
are  mostly  Leice.-teis  and  South-do«iis,  whu-h  have  n^jri 
superseded  the  old  horned  breed  formerly  kept;  Cor  aUheoxli 
these  were  more  hardy,  and  suffemd  laea  horn  finding  oo 
cold  wet  land,  tbe  improv  ed  breeds  am  miuh  momi  ^"VSt- 
able,  especially  in  inclosed  fields. 

Formerly  there  were  many  rabbit-warrens  on  the  po»ir, 
light,  grey  sands,  as  this  was  considered  \\m  only  ni<.a:i« 
of  deriving  any  profit  from  so  poor  a  soil.  Most  of  th<^ 
have  been  converted  into  ftnns,  whether  with  much  ad- 
vantage in  pneral  ire  will  not  say,  but  in  aoua  cases 
with  a  decided  improvement;  and  rabbits  are  now  eon* 
sidered  more  as  a  nuisance  to  the  adjoining  lands,  tbaa 
as  a  soturce  of  profit.  An  attempt  was  made  lately  t.> 
breeti  tame  rabbits,  and  to  fat  them  for  the  I..,ondon  raarket*, 
with  food  raised  purposely  for  them.  Many  thousands  weft 
kept  on  this  plan  b^  Mr.  Fisber*  in  buUdim^s  rmieed  ea 
purpose  near  AmptinH.  but  tlia  apeeulation  did^not  answer, 
and  the  establishment  was  broken  up.  Whether  thi« 
species  of  industry  mi^dit  not  be  profitable  to  cottagers  oii  a 
small  hcalc,  is  a  suljcct  wuithy  of  c.vpcrinicnt.  1  he  eh.^f 
thing  to  lie  attended  to  in  tbeilin::  ralibit*  is  cieuuliness  ausi 
air;  and  from  their  prolific  nature,  :md  the  value  of  the 
skin  and  flesh  of  the  best  sorts,  it  is  highly  probabk  that 
with  good  management, a  eonsidanble  profit  might  be  mads 
from  them.  The  pigs  reared  and  fatted  in  Bedfordithtre  aas 
ino.stly  of  the  Berkshire  and  Suffolk  breeds,  but  no  grau 
pains  arc  taken  t^)ket■p  up  ilieir  distinguishiiitf  qi'-ililiofs  and 
tltey  are  often  cru«Be<l  very  iujudiciouslN.  No  »tiiiual  vanis 
more  in  its  qualities  tfami  the  pig,  and  the  different  breeds 
have  only  one  point  in  comaMitt,  that  of  being  prolific.  The 
qualitieaof  Attoning  early,  and  on  a  smaU  Quantity  «f  tod 
belong  only  to  very  improved  breads,  whiah  are  not  ksfl 
sufficiently  distinct  in  this  county. 
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The  farms  in  Bedfordshire  are  not  m  geooral  of  ureal 
extent,  borne  few  contain  from  &00  to  MO  aoret,  but  the 
KVengie  size  is  under  20U.  Leases  for  long  forms  are  i.ot 
eoiBiBdOt  whiob  is  an  obstacle  to  im^of«ra«nt.  Farms 
held  from  year  to  year  may  be  kept  in  f^ood  heart,  and 
well  cultivated,  on  the  common  establish  1  svstem,  pro- 
vided there  be  a  Just  confidence  in  the  honour  of  the  land- 
lord, that  ho  will  not  suddenly  or  capriciously  remove  a 
fvuaiU;  but  no  great  and  permaooiit  ioiBrovements  can 
1«  ei&peeted  to  be  made,  exoopt  by  a  propnetwr  or  a  lessee 
lor  a  considerable  term.  A  tenant,  liable  to  be  ejected  at 
a  »hort  notice,  cannot  obtain  credit  to  borrow  moDey  to  lay 
out  oil  his  I'iiriQ ;  and  it'  lie  is>  prudent,  will  not  lay  out  bis 
"wii  Lapiiai  on  au  unccrtiuniy.  Formerly  there  were  many 
i>tnull  propri-.'tors  and  yeomen  occupying  their  own  lands 
to  the  amouat  of  from  twentjr  to  Ai^  sens,  but  tboy  am 
moady  reduced  to  the  slate  ef  eottagan  and  labowws.  A 
very  few  have  had  tlie  irr)o<l  fvirtune  to  take  adrantago  of  the 
liiifh  prices,  and  to  !^cll  tlieir  tarius  to  the  ^urroundinEr  larger 
proprietors;  but  njany,  hy  incTeasia^;  tin  r  i  <  uiiations, 
whiicb  required  additional  capital,  have  been  led  to  mort- 
l^agia  their  land,  and  have  gradually  been  involved,  till  they 
wen  oUiged  to  seU  their  Imepiweitjr  to  pay  the  nortgage. 
Thus  •  elaas  in  society,  between  tlie  eoltafer  and  the  large 
ftrnier.  has  nearly  dtsuppoared. 

A  n  ni;ricuUural  sixnely  was  established  at  Bedford  in 
lc>u  i.  uiidcr  the  palroiiiiRu  of  the  Duko  of  Bedford,  which 
haa  dune  itoiue  good,  and  diktnbutad  rewards  and  phies, 
both  for  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  to  encourage 
industry;  tait  the  true  rtimulas  to  impiovenMnt  is  piaAt, 
and  of  late  yean  this  has  been  entixsly  wanting.  Tlie  dis- 
henrteiuHl  farmer  hm  no  spirit  to  try  experiment^,  ••xh:vh 
require  i»ome  outlay,  without  u  rational  prospect  of  an  ade- 
qiiato  return :  and  tlie  e\iiin|>le  of  rich  proprietors  is  seldom 
lulluwed,  until  the  real  prolit  is  well  ascertained,  which  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  do. 

Tb«  following  is  a  list  of  the  fairs  held  in  Bedfordshire : — 
Ampihill,  May  4;  Nov.  30.  Bedford,  First  Tuesday  in 
I^jMt:  Aprd  il ;  July  6;  Aug.  21;  Oct.  11;  Dec.  19. 
Hi}^^iei>wade,  Feb.  14;  Ka8t«r  Saturday;  Wbitsun-Mon- 
(lav  ;  Aug.  ii ;  Nov.  8.  Dunstable,  Ash- Wednesday  ;  May 
23  :  Aug.  IS;  Nov.  IB-  Blstow.  May  1&  and  I6  ;  Nov.  & 
•nd  6.  Hanold,  Tuesday  helbre  Old  May-day,  Old 
M  id  summer  rl  ay,  and  Old  Michac1ma!i-<]ay.  Ickwell,  parish 
ut'  Northell,  April  6.  I^ighton  Buzzard,  Keh.  5  ;  seoond 
I'ut-S'iay  in  April;  Wiiii^uii-Tuesday ;  July  26;  Oct,  24. 
Si.  Leonards,  near  Bedford,  Nov.  17.  Luton,  April  18; 
t.irt.  is.  OdcH,  Whitsun- Thursday.  Potton,  Jan.  '27; 
lust  Tuesday  in  April ;  first  Tuesday  in  July;  Tuesday 
beftira  Get  It.  Sbellbid,  Jan.  93 ;  Old  LAdy-day ;  May 
19:  0<  t.  U.  Selsoe.  May  13;  Sept.  21.  TuildinRton, 
Aprti  2s;  first  Monday  in  June;  Sept  4  ;  Nov.  2;  Dec. 
16.     Woburn.  Jan.  1  ;  Man  h  23  ;  July  1.3  ;  Sept.  2:). 

Division*,  Ihwtu,  <f<r:.— Bedfordshire  is  divuitxi  into  nine 
hundreds:  viz.,  Stodden,  Willey,and  Barford  in  the  north; 
Di;?t;leswade  and  CUtton  in  the  eaA;  Wiiaatfw  in  the 
•  ■entre;  Redbomestoke  in  the  west:  and  Msnshaad  and 
Flitt  111  tin;  south.  Tli«.'  names  of  all  tlie*o  appear  in  the 
l>uiii«sd<iy  survey,  together  with  the  tbllowinf;  three  half 
hundreds:  Stanburge,  Wencslal.  and  Bachelai.  These 
halt'  hundred:)  are  now  incorporated  with  the  hundreds.  The 
town  of  Bedford  aUo  formed  a  half  hundred  by  itself.  The 
number  of  parishes  is  given  in  Camden's  Brilmmia  as  i  16 ; 
but  by  the  popubtion  returns  they  appear  to  amoant  to  1S4, 
besides  one  district  (Chicksands)  which  is  extra-parochial.  ' 
Of  tbeae  124  parishes,  one  exteitds  into  Huntingdonshire, 
one  into  Hertfordshire,  and  one  into  Northamptonshire. 

Tha  number  of  market  towns  is  ten:  Bedford,  the 
eounty  town,  on  tiie  Ottse,ts  a  parlianentary  faofongh.  The 
l>opulation  nf  its  five  parishes  amounted,  by  the  returns  of 
1  831,  to  6'JiO,  J.,uton,  on  the  Lea,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county,  comciv  next  in  respect  of  population.  The  town- 
ship of  Luton  contained,  in  lb3l,  3961  iubabitants,  and  the 
whole  pariah  of  Luton  S693.  Leighton  Buzxard,  or  Busard 
ipopulation  of  township,  in  1831,  3330,  of  the  whole  parish 
5 1 49).  is  on  the  Onial.  Biggleswade  is  on  die  Ivel ;  it  had. 
in  1  831.3'JJfi  irhabitants.  Dunstable  (population,  in  1831, 
•21  I  7».  once  it  pdrliaiufutary  borough,  and  still  retaining 
i<»i.ii<-"''""^'  C'f^  the  fofm  of  a  corporatinn,  is  in  the  south  part 
of  the  county,  between  Luton  uaA  Leighton  Buzzard. 
1  iMae  are  the  only  tenos  «tii«h  b«ia.«M>in  tbsn  tOOOinba- 
bitaota.  [Sea  HBOfoxo,  BtcauifWAoa.  DnMSTABLs, 
l^tamow BvssASO,  and  Lotoiv.]  Tba  otiiees,  with  khair 


population  in  1831,  are  as  follows:  Woburn  (population 
1887),  a  short  distance  north  by  east  of  Leighton  Buxsaid, 
and  on  the  high  road  to  Manehester  and  LiTerpool ;  Fbtton 
(population  1768),  in  the  east  part  of  the  county,  on  the 
bonier  towards  Cambridgeshire;  Ampthill  (population  1688). 
on  the  road  between  Dunstu; 'i  n  1  R  -dford;  Harruld  (po- 
pulation 995),  on  tlie  river  Uuse,  in  llie  iiortli- we'll  part 
of  the  county,  on  the  Wrder  of  Northamptonghire ;  and 
ShaSnd  on  the  stieam  desMribed  as  the  principal  branch  of 
the  ItbI  (population  7S9).  The  marKet  of  TViddingion 
(population  1920),  between  Dunstable  and  Ampthill,  has 
been  discontinued  of  late  years.  Of  lho>e  smaller  phuen 
we  subjoin  a  few  other  particulars. 

Woburn,  41  or  42  miles  from  London,  is  a  well  built  and 
well  paved  toini|.«Ml  broad  and  handsome  streets.  It  owes 
oiaeh  of  its  apfaaianoa  to  the  oinninstanee  of  ita  having 
been  almost  entirely  rabnflt  since  17S4.wben  it  was  de- 
siroyed  by  fire.  It  has  a  good  market-house,  built  hy  the 
Bedford  family  after  the  <rreat  fire  just  noticed,  and  inueh 
improved  by  the  prtbunt  duke,  from  picturesque  design*  of 
Mr.  Blore.  The  parish  church  and  school  house  have  abw 
been  enlarged  at  his  Grace's  expense,  by  the  same  eminent 
oichitset;  and  a  beautilbl  lantern  and  pinnacles  have  been 
added  to  the  ehureh  tnwer.  It  has  a  parish  ehnreh  (tht 
lining  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  with  a  commodious  fih\>c  house 
in  the  iiifi  i>f  the  Duke  of  lledford),  two  disnentmg  meeting- 
houses (Independent  luid  Methodisi).  some  u!ms-hou»es 
and  a  large  free-school,  conducted  un  the  Lancasterian  sys- 
tem. The  chief  empb^wents  of  the  poor  are  slraw^hat  and 
laoe^naUiiKi  There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year ;  and  the 
taarkat  is  held  weekly  on  Friday.  A  divisional  or  petty 
sessinn  is  held  in  the  market-house  every  fortni^'ht. 

There  was  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  monks  at  Woburn, 
fbuoded  by  Hugh  de  Bolebec.  a.d.  1 145.  Il  was  valued  at 
the  dissolution  at  43C<.ia«.  1  Id.  gross  income,  or  39lAl8«.8ar. 
clear  yearly  vahM.  (Tanner's  Not.  Mon.)  The  last  abbot. 
Robert  Hobs,  was  executed  for  denying  the  king's  supre- 
macy ;  and  the  site  of  the  abbey  was  granted  to  John,  l.ord 
Russell,  afterw  ards  Earl  of  Bedford.  Part  of  the  old  abbey 
remains,  bat  has  been  converted  into  the  Duke  of  Bediord^ 
magnificent  mansion  which  still  retains  the  name.  The 
present  abbey  was  pertly  put  into  its  {nesent  Ibrin  about 
the  niddle,  and  partiy  towards  the  end,  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  occupies  ibur  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  presenting 
four  fronts  of  ahove  200  feet.  The  west  or  principal  front  is 
of  the  Ionic  orilr  r.  ,\r.h  a  l  u-tio  basement.  The  offices  are 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  mansion ;  and  the  park  is  finely 
diversified  with  wood  and  water.  The  tree  on  whidi  Abbot 
Hobs  was  hung  is  still  standing,  and  is  caiefuUy  preservod. 
The  abbey  is  ammsd  with  seme  interesting  porti«its,inelud- 
ing  those  of  Queens  Marv  ^.vA  Elizabeth  ;  another  of  Mary 
with  her  husband,  Philip  ot  Spam ;  Lady  June  Seymour, 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  mother  of  Bdward  VI.;  Anne  of 
Denmark,  wife  of  James  I.:  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  William 
Lord  Russell,  belMaded  in  1663  ;  Rachel  Wriothesley,  his 
admirable  vi6 J  €lenaml  Monk;  CieoiULoidBarleigh;  and 
many  odiarB.  In  the  dhttng-Toom  is  a  fine  eolleetion  of 
portraits  by  Vandyke;  and  in  the  brcakfa-st-room  a  nume- 
roim  neries  of  views  in  Venice,  by  Conaletli,  painted  ori- 
Rinally  for  Bedt  'ril  Hi. use.  In  the  sculpture  gallery  Bie  tlj>j 
antique  vase  known  at>  the  Ljinti  vase,  brought  o%'er  to  Eng- 
land by  Lord  Cawdor,  and  a  very  large  marble  antient  sar- 
oo^agus  (bm^htftoia  Bpbeaus),  on  the  four  sides  of  which 
are  sculptured  the  wfi  story  of  AeWlles  dragging  Hector's 
bi>dy,  Priam's  ransoming  it  at  its  weijrht  in  j;old,  and  other 
post-Homeric  trad»ti<m«  of  the  woes  of  .Andromache  and 
Astyanax.  In  the  park  is  a  farm-yard  on  the  most  exten- 
sive scale,  and  furnished  with  every  oouTenience.  It  ori- 
ginated with  Frandsi  bradiflr  and  pmdseessor  of  the  praMnt 
Duke  of  Bedford. 

Potton,  50  miles  from  London,  and  6  or  7  from  Biggies- 
wade,  has  a  pood  corn  market,  though  not  equal  to  what  it 
was  formerly ;  the  decline  m  attributed  by  some  to  a  fire 
which,  in  1783, destroyed  above  fifty  houses,  and  did  damage 
to  the  amount  of  mc«e  than  2i,uQ0L  The  living  is  a  vicatage 
in  tiie  gift  of  die  crown.  It  was  once  held  by  the  ceMvated 
Stilhngfleet,  who  wrote  here  his  Origines  Sacra,  a  wcNrh 
esteenwd  one  of  the  best  defences  of  revealed  religion. 

Ampthill,45  miles  from  I^mdon,  and  8  from  Bedford, has 
an  inconsiderable  market,  and  one  annual  fair.  It  hat$  u 
good  market-house;  and  nea'^e  middle  of  the  town  stands 
an  obelisk  of  Portland  stone,  in  which  is  a  pump.  Near  the 
town  is  Anptbill  Houae.  the  seat  of  Loud  Holland  Ampt 
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liUl  OmOc^  wldoli  atood  in  the  pvk  of  Anpthill  House,  was 
di*  WfttowBcfOriaiMriMof  Amgott,  qoMO.  of  Henry  VUL 
whHe  dwb«diiMeiif  hir  divofw  wu  pendinif.  Thefhsof 

the  castle  »  muked  by  a  cross  erected  in  1 773  by  the  Earl 
of  Upper  Ossory,  who  then  pos-^esst-d  the  (iomaiii.  With 
AmpthiU  Park  is  umtod  Houghton  Park,  in  which  are  the 
mnains  of  Houghton  House,  built  bv  the  Countess  of  Pern- 
IwokB,  rfster  of  Sir  FbUip  Sidney.  IfheM  aa  alns-house 
Sat  a  TCider,  twelvepoor  dmii*  «Dd  four  poor  woMiitabout  a 
nil*  fitmi  Ampthill.  Civitwnal  or  petty  sewioM  are  held 
at  Ampthill  every  alternate  Thursday. 

Harrow,  antipntly  Harwolde  or  Hanvood  (Tanner  s  Not. 
Mon.),  or  Harles-\voo<l.  (Fuller's  H'orthies  of  England.) 
This  sinaU  town  is  not  upon  any  mam  roud.  its  distance 
fiook  London  cannot,  therefore,  be  accurately  given,  but  it  is 
about  9  miles  N.W.  of  Bedford.  (Jefferv's  Map  of  Bed- 
Jbrdthire.)  Its  market,  which  is  on  Thursday,  is  little 
more  than  nominal,  and  the  only  branch  of  manufacture 
carried  on  in  the  place  is  that  of  lace.  There  is  a  bridji^e 
over  the  Ouse  with  a  long  causeway.  The  parish  church  is 
•domed  with  a  handsome  Gothic  apire.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  dw  gift  of  the  Bail  da  Qrey.  Harrald  had  once 
a  small  priory,  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  first  both  for 
tannns  and  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Arrouasia, 
but  aAerw  ards  it  consisted  only  of  a  prioress,  and  three  or 
four  nuns  of  the  order  of  St,  Au^ustin.  At  the  Dissolution 
its  total  iaoane  was47/.3«.2d.,  its  clear  income  40/.  18«.2<i. 
The  site  was  granted  in  1S44  to  WiUiam  Locd  Parr.  (Tan- 
ner's Hot  Mm.)  The  priory  is  now  a  ftnn-house.  the  pro- 
pcrty  of  Earl  de  Grev.  The  only  part  of  the  conventual 
builiiiui;s  which  remains  is  the  refectory,  now  a  barn  called 
the  Hall  Barn, 

Sbettbrd  18  41  miles  from  London,  and  9  from  Bedford. 
It  is  OD  the  road  between  these  two,  and  on  the  river  Ivel. 
Besidea  a  market  on  Friday,  it  has  four  fiiirs,  the  two  first 
(on  the  23id  of  January  and  Easter  Monday)  are  con* 
sidcrablc  marts  for  sheep  and  cows.  It  is  a  parochial  cha- 
jjelry  ;  the  chapel  has  been  lately  mucli  enlarged.  There  is 
also  an  endowed  Catholic  chapel.  The  na\i^;ution  of  the 
Ivel  commences  here.  Robert  Bloomfield  the  poet  died 
here  in  1883.  At  Chicksaods  near  Sieflbrd  was  a  priory  of 
Gilbertines,  founded  about  A.i>.  IISU.  by  Pain  de  Beau- 
ehamp  and  Roais  his  wife.  Its  gross  yearly  vatne  at  the 
Di)»Bolution  was  230/.  3«.  Ad.,  the  clear  ye.irlv  value. 
212/  3<.  td.  (Tanner  s  Not.  Man.)  The  site  was  granted 
to  R.  Snow,  from  whom  it  came  to  tbe  Osbom  family.  The 
present  residence  of  tbe  Osboros  retains  much  of  the  mo- 
nastic appearance,  and  indeed  consists  in  part  <tf  the  maains 
of  the  cunvcntual  biiildiogs;  this  beiiae  eoaiaina  some  valu- 
able portraits. 

Toddington  is  between  Dunstable  and  Ampthill,  about 
5  miles  from  Dunstabk,  and  3a  ur  39  from  London,  ntsariy 
7  miles  from  Ampthill,  and  nearly  15  from  Bedford.  The 
market,  whieh  a  eentttiy  and  a  half  agp  was  one  of  tbe  moat 
considerable  in  the  eoontjr,  has  been  diaeontiniied,  and  Aie 
market- housf;  pulled  down:  it  has  five  fairs.  The  Gfothic 
churc'.i  contains  some  antient  inonutuonts  in  its  north  and 
south  transepts:  but  these  transepts,  as  well  as  the  monu- 
ments in  them,  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  &tate.  A  curious 
frieze  of  ^rotehque  animals  runs  under  the  ea%f,  if  the 
cbiuehiDof*  Therewas  an  hospital  at  Toddincton,  founded, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  in  honour  of  John  the  Baptist,  by 
John  Bn)ui^hlon.  It  was  for  a  warden. beinp  .i  lain,  and 
three  poor  men.  (Tanner  s  Not.  Mon.}  There  i.^  a  VVesleynn 
meetin<;-house  at  To<liiinf;ton. 

Divinomfor  Ecclesiattical  and  Legal  Furpo.^es.—Tbe 
namber  of  parishes  in  this  COOa^  has  oeen  already  given 
as  124,  but  this  will  not  nepiesant  the  number  of  benefices, 
far  amierel  of  these  have  been  eonsdidated.  Some  of  these 
consoliilations  arc  of  recent  date.  Messrs.  Lysons  (Maicnu 
Jh-ita/itiiii)  state,  that  of  121  parishes  (they  probably  omit 
the  three  that  are  partly  in  other  counties)  63  are  vicarages, 
the  great  tithes  of  which  were  formerly,  with  few  excep* 
tions,  appropriated  to  idigloiis  houses,  and  an  now  in  lay 
hands. 

The  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  is  under  the 
^nirisdiction  of  the  archdeacon  of  Beiirord.  It  is  divided  into 
SIX  rural  deaneries,  viz.,  Bedford,  ClapUam,  Dunstable, 
Eaton,  Fleete.  and  Sliefford. 

It  is  in  tbe  Norfolk  cireniL  The  assises  and  sessions  are 
hdd  at  Bedford,  which  is  also  the  chief  place  for  the  election 
of  the  two  members  for  the  county.  The  other  polling  places 
fbr  the  county  are,  Shainbrook  in  the  north,  Biggloswa^le  in 


the  east,  I>eighton  Buzzard  in  the  south-west,  Lnton  ia  tfai 
south,  and  Ampthill.  Besides  tbe  two  eaantymeiiiben.t«s 
are  retuvned  iw  the  borough  of  Bedford. 

f^inf  Jlmtory  and  Antiquitie*.—M  the  time  of  the 
lioiudii  iii.usion,  Bedfordshire  appears  lo  nave  fornn-'i  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Cattieuchluni ;  a  people  cotiji-cuir.  d  ' 
by  Camden  t«  bo  the  same  as  the  Cosaii,  mentioiicu  U  ' 
Cssar  among  tbe  tribes  who  submitted  to  him  durin);  bu 
•eeood  ioTMioa  of  tbe  island.  In  eommon  with  tbe  other 
inhabitants  of  Sooth  Britiun  they  fell  under  the  Roman  d»- 
mination.  Three  roads,  which  may  he  referred  to  this»  penul, 
or  a  sull  more  antient  one,  crossed  this  county,  and  several 
camps  or  earth  works  still  remain.  Of  the  ruads.  the  Wal- 
ling Street  runs  in  a  north-west  directioa,  and  coincides  in  thu 
county  with  the  high  road  from  London  tbieogh  Dunstable 
and  Fenny  Stratford  (Bucks)  to Cktventr)'.  It  waa«  mobabljr. 
of  British  origin,  though  used  and  improved  by  the  xtomsns^ 
who  had  on  it  their  station  of  Durocotirivte  (Antoninus),  or 
Forum  Diane  (  Richard  of  Cirencester),  now  Dunstable.  Tr« 
Ikening  or  Ikeneld  Street,  also  of  British  origin,  runs  tn  a 
south-west dirsetion  throogh  Dunstable.  The  third  road,  a 
Roman  military  raad,  coinoides  with  Uie  present  high  nor.ii 
road  frntn  near  Baldock  to  the  vicinity  of  Biggleswade,  when 
the  modern  road  makes  a  bend,  while  the  antient  one  pursues 
amore  direct  course  through  Tempsford  Marsli  or  Cow  Conh 
mon  mto  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  supposed  that  a  Koma.i 
road  from  tbe  Isle  of  Ely  to  Cambridge  led  from  tbe 
latter  ptaoe  throngh  Bedlbrdsbire  towards  Fenny  Stiatfeid. 
On  the  edge  of  a  low  range  of  the  Cbihems  at  Maidee 
Bower,  near  Dunstable,  are  the  remains  of  a  British  statioa 
or  town.  These  remains  consist  of  a  vallum,  nearl)  ar- 
eolar, thrown  up  on  a  level  plain,  and  inclu>ini?  a  sjuce  of 
about  nine  acres.  The  banks  are  irom  eight  to  tourtfca 
feet  high.  There  is  no  ditoh  on  the  south  side,  and  on  t!i« 
aonth-wert  and  weat  only  a  eeiy  small  one ;  on  tbe  Dortb> 
west  is  a  descent  to  tin  meadows.  Some  have  aaaigned  ta 
this  work  a  Saxon  or  Danish  origin.  About  a  mile  we*i- 
I  ward  of  this  is  another  remarkable  earth-work,  called  Td- 
ternhoe  Castle.  It  consists  ot  a  lofty  circular  mount,  with  s 
slight  vallum  round  its  ba.«ie,and  a  larger  one  of  an  irregular 
form  at  some  distance  from  it.  On  the  south-east  side  at 
this  is  a  camp,  in  the  fbnn  of  a  parallelogram,  aboutMO  last 
\on^,  and  250  feet  wide  (the  length  extending  from  north- 
west to  south-east),  secured  on  three  sides  b)  a  Nullum  aii4 
ditch  (very  entire  on  ibu  bauth-ea;>t  side),  and  protected  oo 
the  fourth  (the  aouth-west)  side  by  a  precipitous  descent 
The  irregular  work  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  British,  and 
the  paraUeU^p!am  of  Roman  origin.  At  or  near  the  villagi 
of  Sandy,  or  Salndy,  about  three  miles  north  of  Biggies wrsds, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  British  or  Roman  town  railed 
XaXifvai  by  Ptolemy,  and  .Salma?  in  the  C  horoirrapby  ef 
tbe  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna.  A  large  Roman 
campConee  perhaps  a  British  post), called  popularly  C«sar'i 
Camp^  mav  be  tiaoed  in  the  immediate  victnity  of  tbis 
plaoe.  It  IS  of  irregular  fbitt.  being  adapted  to  the  eansil 
of  the  liill,  and  incloses  about  thirty  acres.  There  are  cir- 
cular inclosures  of  earth  on  the  heath  near  Lei^hton  Buxxard. 
and  at  about  four  miles  east  of  Bedford  near  tho  mad  to 
Great  Bsrford  and  Eaton-Socon.  The  last  is  smaU.  botoi 
considerable  he^fht,  with  openings  on  the  aarth  «Bid  asalh 
sidea,  rasembliBg  an  aaqihwieatie. 

In  the  centsat  maintained  by  the  Miona  airauist  Arii^ 
.Saxon  invaders,  and  again  by  the  Saxons  against  the  >a- 
croachments  of  the  Danes.  Bedfordshire  app*!ars  to  Lai* 
been  the  scene  of  violent  contest.  At  Bedl ni  u  Ijattle  wis 
fought  in  67 1.  572,  or  580,  between  Cutha,  or  CuthwnlC 
brother  of  Ceaulin.  or  Cealwin,  King  of  tho  West  Saxdos, 
and  tbe  Britons:  ia  which  the  latter  were  routed,  and  but, 
in  consequence  of  tiieir  defeat,  four  principal  towns,  one  ef 
which  was  Lygeanburgh,  8Up|)  -  1  to  be  LeiL'hion  m  •'. > 
county.  Yet  although  this  success  was  gamed  by  tlie  Wt^i 
Saxons,  the  county  was  comprehended  in  the  subs^juensiy 
formed  kingdom  of  Merda,  Ibuoded  by  a  body  of  Angles. 
OfTa.  King  of  the  Merdaoi,  ia  said  to  have  been  buned  ix 
Bedford ;  but  his  sepulchre  was  carried  away  by  an  inunta- 
tion  of  tbe  Ousc.  In  the  Danish  wars  Bedford  suffhed 
severely. having  indeed  been  ruincti  by  those  fierce  invader*: 
hut  It  was  repaired  by  Edward  tbe  Elder.  bOii  and  sutcms-'T 
of  Alfred  the  Great.  Tlie  same  prince  afterwards  besieznl 
and  took  Temcsford.  now  Tempsford.  which  the  Dane*  tiad 
fortified.  In  1009  and  101 0,  during  tbe  war  between 
Ethelred  II.  and  Swovn,  King  of  Denmark,  the  Danes  to 
vaded  this  county,   fn  the  latter  of  these  yean  they  btuiil 
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Berlford  and  TcmcBford;  but  in  1011  ihc  county  returned 
under  the  sway  ol  Ktlielred. 

An  account  of  the  cajtle  of  Bedford,  and  the  historical 
circumstanoM  oanneclBd  vitii  it»  hu  been  given  in  the 
article  BssffOMK 

It  is  mppoaed  that  «n  Am  otter  iMvonid  OMtlea  in  the 
county  of  anv  note  bad  been  destroycMl  in  thu  reign  of  John ; 
nnd  it  i*  perhap*  owing  to  thi?  that  we  read  of  so  few  occur- 
rences in  Bedfordshire  diirin;;  the  ciril  war  of  the  Roses. 
This  county  was  the  leene  of  few  contpicuous  evenut  during 
the  civil  war  betwam  Clutriei  L  tad  bis  parliament. 

BedTocdshiie  poneased  «ev«nl  moBMtie  e«tabiiahments. 
There  vera  six  *  gietier  monaetaries,*  i.  e.  nMRiutMrilee  poe- 
'~o>,sing  above  200/.  clear  yearly  revenue  at  the  time  of  the 
Di-sohition:  vij.,  EUtow  Abbey,  near  Bedford,  for  Bene- 
dictine nuns,  foumlcd  in  the  time  of  William  the  t'ontjucror 
by  his  mere  Judith ;  gross  yearly  incurue  H'iSL  2«.  Id.,  clear 
income  284/.       1  \d.    Dunstable  Priory,  for  Bladl Canons. 

founded  by  Kin^  Henry  I.  in  tho  latter  part  of  his 
reisn  ;  at  the  Diiaolatton  the  gross  revenue  was  402/.  T4«.7dL, 
and  the  clear  revenue  .14-1 A  13?.  ^d.  per  annum.  Wardon, 
or  Warden,  otherwise  De  Sartis  Abbey  (Warden,  once  a 
market  town,  is  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Bedford,  between 
Shefford  and  that  tovn^  vaa  founded  hy  Walter  Bspec, 
in  1I3S.  ibr  CiiteRdaa  monlra;  at  the  Dissolution  It  nad 
44-2/.  Il«.  I  li.  gross,  or  389/.  \bit.  6d.  clear  yearly  revenue. 
Woburn  Abbey  and  Chicksands  I'riory,  near  Shefford,  have 
been  already  noticed.  Newetibam  Prior)',  near  Bedford, 
«  as  foundud  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  by  Simon  Beauchamp, 
^•  ho  removed  hither  a  priory  of  Black  Canons  from  St, 
Pa-ula.  Bedford ;  the  grata  ymAj  iwanue  of  Newenbaa 
Priorf  ftt  fbe  iXuohition  wa*  S49£  I5t.  9dL.  the  dear  ra- 
vcnue  293/.  5«.  There  were  many  miDOr  eatabliah* 

incnts.  priories,  nunneries,  hospitals,  &c. 

Of  these  mor-.Titic  estuhli-bment;^  there  are  no  consider- 
able remains,  except  of  Dunstable  Priory,  Elstow  Abbey, 
Newenham  atid  Chicksand's  Priory,  the  last  of  which  has 
been  already  notioed.  The  pariah  churches  of  Dunstable 
and  Elfltow  were  the  eonvemnal  ebuiebes;  indeed  Dan- 
sta'Ur  flnireh  is  only  tlie  nave  of  the  original  structur(?. 
These  exhibit  the  Norman  intermingled  with  the  early 
Bn^b^^h  stylo  of  arebiiccture. 

Among  tho  parochial  churches  of  tbi.s  county  arc  some 
relies  of  early  aiebitaeture.  The  nave  of  Pudingtbn  church, 
in  tlie  nortb^vaat  extremity  of  the  county,  hM  the  aeioi- 
rirenlar  arch  and  zigzag  moulding  characteristie  of  tk* 
Xormun.  or.  a-*  sotne  call  it,  the  Saxon  style:  the  same 
»tvle  is  uho  coni»|>icuous  in  the  south  door  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Bcdtord,  and  in  the  doors  of  the  churches  at  Klstow.  Vhi- 
wick,  and  a  chapel  at  Meppershall.  The  early  £n^lish 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  churches  of  Felmersham,  on  the 
OusB,^  tut  far  below  Harrold ;  Eaton  Bray  and  Studbam, 
both  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county ;  Barton  in 
the  Clay,  between  Luton  and  Bcflford ;  I^mhton  Buz- 
zard :  and,  though  in  a  small  degree,  Lutou.  Tliu  deco- 
rated English  style, which  prevailed  in  the  fourteenth  century 
and  succeeded  the  early  English,  is  to  be  traced  in  Low 
Sundon  and  Ampthill  churches;  in  St.  Paul's, Bedford ;  in 
Silsoe  Chapel,  and  in  some  churches  already  mentioned. 
Dunstable,  Leighton  Buzzard  and  Luton  churches  are  per- 
haps the  Ix-st  deservini:  uf  examination  of  any  in  the  county. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  remains  of  baronial 
eaatles  in  Bedfordshire,  except  the  earth  works  which  mark 
tbdr  sites,  aud  which  may  be  obaerred  at  Bedford,  Baton- 
So<Ma,  and  other  plaoes. 

Edheat-.on,  Schools,  ^f.— Tlie  parliamentary  papers  of 
1920  exhibit  a  return  of  the  state  of  education  in  this 
C'innly.  The  return  «,ts  firdcrcd  hy  the  House  of  Coiii- 
nioiis  to  Imj  pruittfd,  April  1.  IslO.  There  were  then  forty- 
twu  endowed  schools,  excUisn  e  ofthe  Harpur  free-schools  at 
Bedford,  giving  instruction  to  2066  cliiidien»  and  poaaessing 
a  revenue  of  18i5/.  per  annom :  of  these  schools  four  were  on 
;hp  plan  of  Bell  or  I^Ancaster,  and  had  in  them  ns.'j  i  liildren. 
^Jl  unendowed  dav-schools  iht;  rt^lurn  was  as  follow!»  - 


National  and  Lancasterian  scboob 
Coinnion  day-sehools 
DsBMs*  acbools 


Of  the  4383  cnildrcn  tauglit  iu  iLe  da\ -schools,  endowed 
and  unendowed,  •-'')8r  rweivc<l  a  (jraluitous  education,  and 
1 796  paid  for  tbeur  instruction.  There  were  at  the  same 
time  sevcnty  MTen  Snnday-adMMda  giring  iostnotioB  to 
6060  children. 

An  aecouttt  of  the  Harpur  ebarity  will  be  fimnd  in  the 

article  Bkdpord. 

Tlie  free-school  at  Woburn  i&  not  €>ndowed,  but  has 
been  s  11  [led  since  I5i2,  by  the  successive  earls  and 
dukes  of  Bedford.  The  school  is  now  on  the  Lancasteriar 
systamr  and  contains  150  boys.  The  master's  stipend  (50A 
par  annnm)  is  paid  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  also  keeps 
the  aobool  prMBiaes  in  repair.  {Report*  qf  the  Commu- 
siftners  appointed  to  inquire  inln  Chan'tten.} 

The  report  of  the  Sationul  Siirtt>ty  for  promoting 
tfif  Eduratinn  of  the  Ponr,  fvr  1 8:t-2.  gives  uu  account  of 
the  slate  of  education  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  but  the 
account  includes  only  schools  conneeted  with  the  Cbuieb 
of  Snglaad;  and  it  is  further  ineompk»te  from  the  circum- 
stanea,  that  fimm  thirty-nine  parishes  or  parochial  chnpeU 
ries  no  retnm  bad  been  made.  The  account  states,  that 
there  were  forty-tbrw?  Sunday  and  daily  schools,  and  fifty- 
two  schools  held  on  Sunday  only.  In  schools  of  the  former 
kind  1287  boys  and  1264'  girls  were  ittstnicted;  and  in 
those  of  the  latter  kind  1771  bovs  and  IWsirIa;  making 
a  total  of  3058  boys  and  32 1 1  girls,  or  6269  children.  The 
population  of  the  county  in  1831  was  95.3S  J. 

/'opi/Zahofi.— Bedfordshire  is  the  most  purelv  ajrricultural 
county  in  England,  having  the  smallest  proportional  number 
of  inhabitants  engaged  in  manufactures  anu  trade.  Indeed, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  county  contains  any  persona 
engaged  in  manulheturBS.  At  die  oensas  of  issi  it  was 
found  that  thirty-eight  males  above  twi  nty  vt-urs  of  age 
were  so  employed,  but  these  few  persons  nnmu  wub  equal 
propriety  have  been  in  in  b  i  among  the  class  engaged  in 
trade  or  handicrafl,  their  employment  being  for  the  most 
part  that  of  straw-platting.  Bedfordshire  is  one  of  the  very  ' 
lew  counties  which  haa  naintainod,  relatively  to  other 
eounties,  the  same  position  as  reffoids  the  cmp'loyment  of 
the  people  at  each  of  the  enumerations  f  l^n  l>ji,and 
The  proportions  in  which  the  inlmb.iunts  wtie  em- 
Hi  of  those  dates  were  as  follosr» : 


1831. 
pkqfvdat 


I8U.      1821.  1631. 


AgridtUttia 

Traile,  manufaotniaa. 
Other  classes  . 


(families 
in  lOtf) 


6S'I 

27-9 

9* 


61*9  »$*8 


100 


The  proportions  fbr  all  England  were  :— 
Atrncuiture  ,,  34  "7 

Trade,  manufactures,  &c.  „  46*9 
Otbardaiaaa    .  19*4 


B. 


Nr 


Unendowed  day-schools 


Totat 


« 

42 
48 

94 
48 

136 


4383 


S7*8 

10-3 

100 

3.T 
47*6 
19'4 


25 -7 
17-5 

100 

27-7 
43* 
29*9 

100        100  100 

The  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  families  in  Binlford- 
shire  engaged  in  agriculture  in  1831  was  not  sufficiently 
great  to  place  the  county  in  this  respect  after  any  other. 

The  population  of  Bedfordshire  ateaehof  the  four  «n«- 
meratiana  nuule  in  the  present  century  was  as  fdlhnrs: 
1801  .  63,393 

1811         .      70,213   increase  10  /5  percent 
1821  ,       8.3,716       „         19-23  „ 

1831  .      OMBS       .»       13' 93  m 

showfaig  an  ineraaae  hi  the  eonne  of  tfitrty  years  of  32,099 

souls,  or  50^  per  cent. 

The  ages  of  the  population  wcro  ascertained  in  1821,  at 
whioh  tima  tbare  were  in  Bedfordshire, 

Under  20  yenrs  old 
Between  -2u  and  40 
Between  40  and  60 
Above  60  years  . 
Ages  unknown  . 


Frtoale*. 

To««l. 

.     .  20,967 

20.955 

41,922 

.    .  10.085 

12.461 

22,546 

.    .  6,298 

6.7-25 

13.U23 

.    .  3.031 

3,175 

6,206 

.    .  4 

IS 

19 

40.38.'5 

43.331 

83.716 

Tlie  followinc;  •mnimary  of  the  population,  as  it  stood  at 
the  lant  enumeration  in  May,  1831,  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Riekman's  abstract  of  the  returns,  and  exhibits  a  suffi- 
ciently detailed  account  of  the  numbsr  and  oeeupationa  of 
die  inoabitanta  of  the  countv : 


223. 
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BOUSKa 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PBaS0N& 

BUMIMUND8.k«. 

M 
1 

c 

e 

'.5 

0 

a 

■s 



- 

all  J 
If  el 

<'»^ 

i 

s 

1 

1 

0 

1 

}?ar<  of 
»«•■ 

Barfml,  Hundnd 

1,152 

1,211 

2 

18 

943 

213 

5S 

2.862 

3.018 

».680 

1,333 

Biiigleswode  . 

1.780 

1.976 

11 

23 

1,047 

517 

412 

4,859 

4.83r 

9.696 

2,3i4 

Clifton    .    .  . 

999 

1,073 

1  o 

1  / 

2,785 

2,773 

5,5j8 

1 .287 

FUtt       .    .  . 

2,219 

2,480 

29 

30 

1,4  yi 

554 

431 

5,301 

6,J"(J 

u.iri 

2.797 

Mansncad 

'1,0U4 

-1,456 

37 

77 

2,170 

1,411 

875 

10,259 

10.965 

21.224 

Redbonwfttoke  . 

2,509 

2.885 

8 

56 

1.870 

646 

369 

6.475 

6.835 

13.310 

3,101 

k^tUUWU      •        •  • 

1.089 

1,196 

8 

28 

873 

185 

138 

2.696 

2.815 

5.511 

1.30  J 

Willey     .    .  . 

1,G19 

1,802 

14 

22 

1,178 

385 

239 

4,199 

4.42(1 

8.627 

2,07  ^ 

Wixamtree  . 

1.190 

5 

4 

1,046 

189 

158 

3.212 

3.335 

6.547 

1,610 

Baiftrd,  Boraiigh 

J  ^97 

1.544 

-19 

70 

792 

662 

3,202 

3,757 

6.959 

1.677 

17,978 

20,010 

324 

11.364 

5,137 

4M33 

22,571 

HUMDMBlM,aw. 

dgJi 

Birferd,  Hundiwl 

108 

117 

Cliftm     .     .  . 

135 

Flitt  .... 

1 4  A 

Mansbead  . 

264 

RedboniMlokt  . 

190 

8todd«n  .   •  . 

106 

Wfltof    .    .  . 

ISB 

Wixanitrco 

97 

Bedford.  Borough 

12 

i.-^so 

AOMCDLTOBB. 


I 


35 
97 
32 
59 
82 
51 
49 
43 
21 
5 


474 


E|5 

9S  a 


811 
1.1. ■)« 

C60 
1.466 
2,442 
1,835 

7S0 
1,956 
1.053 

137 


11,588 


ia2  . 
o  o  -  J 

II  it 


22 
7 
4 
1 
1 


cj  s  S 
e 

r..  a  P 

•3.°  5  * 

"I 


248 

$03 

308 

G-14 
1,3811 
6GH 
216 
997 
23.'? 
905 

5,502 


•lis 

O  1* 


32 
65 

28 
-il 

114 
5  7 
22 
44 
29 
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o-a  2 

Mi 

tax 
i  =  « 

4 


84 
299 
98 

179 
401 
132 
31 
58 
55 
287 


1,474 


Hi 

—  * 

!  i  • 


M  ALE 
SKKVWTS. 


33 

133 
45 
144 
202 
134 
59 
74 
68 
145 


1.037 


8% 


41 

42 
23 
89 
160 
30 
2S 
47 
54 
37 


551 


s  J 


3  9 
14 
24 
83 
132 
34 
19 
46 
26 
31 


4-18 


113 

1.^9 
25j 
563 
254 
10} 
2  56 
145 
430 


2,5t»8 


County  Expmntf,  Crime,  The  sums  expended  in 
each  of  thu»e  years  ibr  the  meiotenanoe  of  the  poor  were 

In  1801,  36.891/.,  beinganaTiengsof  lU.  7t/.foreBdiiDliBb. 
iaiU6i373L        „      „         174:  Ad.  „ 
1821,  68.888JL  19#.  ad: 

1831,81,0161.        .,      .,  16«.  ll<f. 

Tbe  average  proportioa  for  the  whola  of  Englaiid  duriDx 
the  tame  yean  waa  9s.  fltf.,  13«.  SdL,  10*.  1  id.,  and  9t.Ud. 

mpcctivcly. 

Tue  Uitul  amount  of  money  raised  for  poor-rate  and 
county-rate  in  ihe  year  ending  25th  Mueb,  1BS8,  was 
91|761/.  8«.,  and  was  levied  as  follows : — 

On  Land    .      .      .   £81.101    7  0 

Dwelling-lunuet     .      9,918    0  0 

Mills.  &e.      .       .      945  16  0 

Maaorial  proBli.  &c  .  399  5  0 

£91,791   8  0 

Of  vrhicn  was  cxpentled— 

For  titu  relief  uf  tlie  poor  ,  .  £80,384  1 1  0 
In  suits  of  law.  removal  efpBupcca,fre.  1.273  0  0 
For  other  poifoees     .      .  9.988  6  0 


£91,045  1  7  0 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the  years  when  tlie 
cenaui  iras  taken  was  11.888.  13,2S6, 15.412,  and  17,978. 

The  annual  proportions  of  baptisms,  burials,  and  mar- 
riages to  the  population,  in  the  five  years  preceding  the 
four  entllBentiomi  ubove-unMitinnc^l.  wore— 

l796-m>.  1806-lSlO.  1816.1880.  laM-lUO. 

Baptisms,  1  in       99  92  99  95 

BuriaU.     1  in       51  48  57  54 

Mnrriagea,  1  in      114  131  123  129 

The  |ir  >|Hirtion  of  illegitimate  ehildren  been  in  1830  to 
tbe  Dumber  of  efaUdren  bom  in  wedloek  was  one  in  thirty ; 


the  number  of  illi^timate  children  waa  41  males  and  56 
ibmalee. 

Thf  numbor  of  turnpike-trusts  in  tlic  covmty  in  1829 
15;  the  extfiit  of  turni)ike-roaJs  iindor  their  charge  23; 
miles;  the  ntuuml  itu-oine  of  tlie  same,  derived  from  lol  - 
and  parish  composition,  was  1 7,938/..  and  the  annual  ontlat 
for  repairing  and  management  17,999^  The  tanuniy  t£- 
penditure  for  aevenU  locd  pncpoiee  in  1839  wtm  a»  fA- 
iows:— 

Bridgoe  md  roede  leadiof  to  them  £i45  a  5 
Gaols  .  .  .  161    9  6 

Bridewells,  or  houses  of  eoneetioa  .  436  ]  ]| 
Courts  of  justice  .  .  *  •  86  II  19 
County  sur>'eyor  ,  .  .  .58  I5  « 
Expenses  of  criminal  trial?  at  quartcr-scssinrm  310  l  r  i 
Ditto  ditto         at  circuits    .    .    j'll  17  4 

Ditto  of  coroners  .  .  .  .-s  1  9 
Ditto  of  sbire-halls  .  ,  .  225  19  Jo 
Ditto  orhuietie  aqrloma  649  18  $ 

Tbe  entire  lum  leriad  Ibr  eoonly-rate  during  1839  wis 

5816/. 

The  total  numlH  Ts  of  pcrson.s  rhaiged  with  crinainal  of- 
fences ill  Bt'dfiirdsbire,  in  each  of  tbe  periods  of  seven  vear^ 
ending  with  1820,  18S7,  end  1834,  were  367,  766.  an^  Si: 
respectively,  being  an  average  of  52  annually  in  the  fir>t 
period,  109  fn  the  second  period,  and  116  in  (he  se^-cn  y»j> 
t>n(le.l  vvitli  lft^4. 

The  nutulxT  of  ufluucci,  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  1^3 
was  71 : 

Convictions  ...  46 
Acquittals  ....  9 
DisebarKod  by  piodamation    *  19 

71 

Tbe  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  erimee  at  Um 
assizes  in  1834  was  164.  Of  these,  16  w«feofhnes»«mist 
the  peiMn;  II  offenoes  eftSihist  praur^  eonuaittad  wi^ 
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violenee  (housebreakiog) :  86  ofTences  against  property  with- 
o  il  \  iolenc»';  68  of  the  offt-nces  in  tliis  class  ar«  ilitscriljed 
OS  simple  larceny ;  7  were  malicious  offences  againtt  pro- 
perty (kilUng  uuL  maiming  oittle,  and  anon) ;  of  the  n- 
maining  44  oliaigw,  19  were  ofleiioea  agaimt  dM  game 
Iaws,  and  S9  were  for  trifitnj^braaeheB  of  tbepeaoe.  The 
f  it,il  iiuriilj-r  of  coiivicti.ins  wa*  130,  '  oi  which  were 
ti  >r  cupiUl  otfence»,  and  tiie  •entenee««  upijn  6  eonvictn 
havin)^  been  commuted  for  transportution,  4  for  lifo  and  I 
for  fiiurteen  years;  no  execution  took  place  within  the 
camMf  doting  the  year.  Of  the  1 64  persons  charged  1 68 
i^MkUidoiilyS  AmalM;  their  tgHiraapaoliTdy  were 
follows: 


Fmalai. 

Under     1 2  years  of  age  . 

1 

BeCmen  12  and  16  • 

.  ft 

n 

H      16   »  81 

.  4S 

1 

»     81   •  30 

.  70 

4 

n      SO    »  40 

.  8S 

n 

M     40   «,  00 

4 

1 

50    „  60 

7 

»t 

4 

It 

A^e     60  yoat^f  age  . 

.  1 

■» 

158 

6 

The  proportion  of  offenders  to  the  population  wai  1  in 
382 ;  the  proportion  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
u  u-,  1  111  619.  The  rLMiU'ninial  proportion  of  offences  coiii- 
miiUKl  with  violence  was  16*47,  the  proportion  for  England 
and  Wales  being  17  -44.  Offences  against  property  in  this 
couotjr  62*4  4»  in  all  England  73*97.  Malicious  offences 
4-27  in  BedAwdahlre,  and  0*72  in  all  England.  Other 
oflences  (game  laws  and  brearhes  of  \ha  peace),  centesimal 
proportion  in  Bedfordshire  2(i-82,  in  all  Kngland  and  Wales 
5  95.  There  was  not  any  charge  in  this  county  in  1834. 
fur  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency :  the  centesi- 
mal proportion  of  this  class  of  en  met  for  Uw  whoto  ef  Bng- 
iaod  and  Walea  was  1*92. 

Them  are  three  taTingt*  banin  m  the  oounty,  at  Bad- 
ford,  Amptliill.  rind  Bifiiflo-iM  ado  :  the  total  number  of  de- 
positors on  ;uiii  Novoiiiihirr,  18.13,  was  1858,  and  the  amount 
deposited  63,333/.  M  ^ri-  ihaii  half  the  acrouiits  WiM  for 
sums  imder  20/.:  the  whole  may  be  classed  thus:— 
MO  dcpoeitors  under  £20  £7.070  deponled. 
500       „  „        50  15,.?.11 

250       „  „       iUO        17.266  „ 

80       »  »»       100        10,138  M 

96       n  «.       800  9.4«2  n 

17        abofe       800        4,184  „ 


Total  1000  depotitofi,  entltlad  to    £6S,SS3  savings  depoe. 

i^«/Mcaifion.—T lie  following  abstract  of  the  establishments 
r  >r  uducaixm,  and  the  number  of  scholani  attending  the 
»a(ne,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  is  taken  (Vom  rettima  pie- 
eentcd  by  command  of  his  Mj^es^  to  the  House  of  Cdm- 
nona,  during  the  present  Session.  (1835  )  We  have  kept 
it  diatinet  tnm  the  other  part,  a»  the  returns  are  made  on  a 
diflennt  prineipie. 


Infant  Schools  

Number  of  iufantii  from  2  to  7  yrs. 
oU:  Males     .  .  , 

FemdM    .  . 

BeKaetttatwl 

1  >aiiy  Schools 
timber  of  Children  from  4  to  14 
years  old:        Males  .... 

Femalea  .  .  . 

Sex  not  stated 

Schools  .  . 
Total  of  Children  under  Daily  In- 

i^truction 
$}unday  Schools  ........ 

Mumber  of  Chfldivn  ftom  4  to  IS 
VMtBdids         Males  .... 

Females  .  .  . 
Sex  net  staled 


36 


208 


97 
104 
422 


3140 
1897 
972 


2-14 


1  1 


1)7  8'? 
7604 


Taui. 


008 


6009 


6632 


B  B  D 

MaiiUenHUf^  of  Schools. 


DaiU  iicbli. 
SuimUj  Sdu. 


Bjtnto 

11, 

iMMlWrn  KMMii 

Sckh 

Un. 

Srh),. 

Un, 

Sckk. 

Sdi»- 

Scbl*. 

a 

1410 
875 

»7 
189 

93 

isoas 

aj 
ia« 
1 

iSt 

SO 

s 

14 

43 

777 

«» 

US 

Ml 

M 

aOnoU  ntebltohcd 
by  DiiMntera  iu- 
eluded  io  tlw  above. 


i  InlkDl  School* 
i  Uailv  a 
(Saiidaf 
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Of  the  infant  schools,  oite  at  Silso^  fwHliliilH  77 
dren,  is  supported  by  Earl  de  Grey. 

Daily  scholars  being  usually  admitted  at  boardin<;  iu-ho<?lt 
(of  which  16  appear  in  the  returns  to  be  cstablislied  in  Bed- 
fordshire), and  the  boarders  being  in  fact  (aoooriiag  to  tb« 
words  of  this  feturttt)  daily  aebo)ara»  such  boaidii^idiodls 
are  tneludad  in  Ois  foregoing  ahstraet.  I^aee  and  stfsir-|ihil 
schools,  which  are  numerous  in  \hh  muntv,  nrc  nat  included 
in  the  al^stract,  although  at  many  al  iheTn  tfm  ( jnldreu  are 
tau>;ht  to  read. 

Of  the  Sunday-schools  67  are  kept  at  places  where  no 
other  school  exitta,  and  the  children  instructed  in  them. 
3,1 10  in  number,  oaiiiiot  thaielbra  attend  any  otb«r  icbooL 
At  other  places  part  of  the  sMMhi  IM||^  in  8iiiMia]r« 
schools  attend  other  schools  alsob  hot  Ihefunportion  of  thssa 
is  not  given  in  the  returns. 

The  intsnmtrid  sohookaiMeths  y«nrl01t  has  bean 
follows: — 

Infant  and  other  dafly  sehools  100 
Sunday^edieols  181       «  11100 

2.!0  13823 

There  are  lending  libraries  of  books  attached  to  17  sehools 
in  Bedfordshire. 

Bi£DlS,  for  prayers,  according  to  Jamieaoo»  is  still  used 
in  Scotland.  He  eaya^'  In  famuiar  language  it  is  eotsmon 
to  bpeak  of'  counting  one's  beads  *  when  one  s;oes  to  prayer.' 
He  adds — '  There  i<?  here  an  allusion  to  the  Popish  custom 
of  running  i  ^-  i  ri  su  ing  of  beads,  anJ  ;.t  'he  s  ime  time  re- 
peating Faterno!>ten«  and  Ave-Mahas  over  them,  according 
to  a  Axed  rule,  as  the  particular  beads  are  meant,  by  their 
colour,  fomi(  or  plaae,  to  represent  to  the  nind  thia  4r  tint 
mystery,  beoeft; ««  doty.'   (Etymolog.  Diet.  vol.  L) 

I)K1>T.  AM,  n  rorruption  of  Bethlehem,  the  name  of  a  re- 
l  .L'i  liuuse  m  London, -which,  sub»e(^uently  to  the  disso- 
.uii  I  ii  monosten*  b.  wdn  converted  into  an  hospitnl  ftr 
lunaUns,  but  still  retained  its  former  appellation. 

Shokspeare,  in  the  second  part  of  '  Henry  VI.,*  set 
scene  i.,  apeaha  of  *  a  b»diam  and  ambitious  humour.'  Dr. 
Qrey,  however,  in  eommentinfr  upon  this  passage,  juftly 
remark-s  that  the  word  bedi'^n  \^  not  used  in  the  rei^'ii  oT 
Henry  VI.  Malone  says  that  S.iaKspeoro  was  led  into  tliu 
anachronism  by  author  of  an  earlier  historical  play  upon 
the  same  subject:  while  Ritson,  upon  a  miseonreption  of 
what  Stowe  says  in  his  'Survey  of  London'  (4to.  1S90, 
p.  127).  declares  it  to  be  no  aoaokuaniimt  and  leaves  tlw 
reader  to  suppoee  that  the  Hospital  <^8t  Mary  Bethlehem 
without  Lonaon,  the  reI^^^ou^  haum  alluded  to,  had  been  a 
receptacle  for  distra<  Led  ^>eapic  Irom  its  earliest  foundation. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Bethlehem,  vul^rly  called 
Bedlam,  owed  its  name  and  original  establishment  to  the 
piety  of  a  citizen  of  London.  In  the  year  1 247,  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  of  Henry  III.,  Simon  Fits  Mary,  who  had  been  she- 
riff, intlueneed  by  the  prevailing  religious  feeling  of  the  age. 
was  desirous  to  found  a  reliuMous  house.  Accordingly,  no 
appropriated  by  a  deed  of  gitt,  which  is  still  extant,  ail  bis 
lands  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  without  Bishop^gate,  being 
the  spot  afterwards  known  fay  the  name  of  Old  Bethlem. 
now  oallod  Livetpool-stiMt  a  ftw  varis  noilh  of  Bishope- 
pate  Church,  to  the  foundation  or  a  priory.  The  prior, 
canons,  brethren,  and  sisters,  for  whose  maintenance  he 
provided,  were  to  be  di-stinguistie  l  iiy  a.  -,tar  \)y.',n  tiieir 
mantles,  and  were  especially  directed  to  receive  and  enter- 
tain the  bishop  «r  ft.  WKy  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  mmn% 
brothers,  and  mcsieiigeit  of  that  their  mother  efanroh  as 
often  as  they  might  eome  to  BnglsmL  Sndi  was  f3b»  ori* 
ginol  design  of  thin  foundation. 

In  the  year  1  -103,  says  Tanner  (Nofit.  Mnnast.  edit.  1787, 
Midd.  viii.  30).  most  of  the  houses  btdonjiinii  lo  this  ho<>* 
pital  were  alienated,  and  therein  were  no  brethren  or  aiitsn 
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bul  oulf  lib*  iiiMt«r,  and  Iw  did  ndt  WMr  tiw  babit  of  hb 

order.  However,  it  continued  to  the  DisMjlulioti,  when, 
being  seized  by  Ilt-nry  Vlll.,  u  was  granted,  ia  1547,  with 
all  its  revenues,  to  the  mavor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of 
London,  from  which  time  only  it  became  an  boapital  for  the 
enreof  Ittnatica. 

Ia  the  inftnt  ttmt*  of  this  ebarity  no  othor  wovitioa  van 
ntado  fcr  tbo  unfbctuoate  patients,  beiidea  eooilnement  and 
medical  relief;  it  waa  left  for  the  judiciouii  benevolence  of 
succeeding  times  to  improve  the  fjood  work,  uiul  lu  !>upply 
the  Kub^ibU  nce  and  care  which  has  restored  so  many  di&- 
traeted  objects  to  their  families  and  to  society.  There  is  no 
aeeount  of  donations  reived  (or  this  institution  before  the 
year  1638.  About  1644  it  was  undor  considocalion  to 
enlarge  tbo  old  hospital,  but  the  tdtnation  bad  become 
close  and  confined.  The  New  Hospital  of  Bethlehem,  as 
it  was  then  termed,  was  begun  to  be  hu:lt  in  April.  1675, 
upon  a  plot  of  ground  near  London  Wall,  on  the  south  side 
of  tho  lower  quarter  of  what  was  then  called  Little  Moor- 
ields;  the  dmign  of  the  building  was  taken  from  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries.  and  was  once  admired.  It  ia  said  to  have 
been  finished  in  the  month  of  July,  1676.  It  has  since, 
however,  given  way  to  a  fitter  buildmi;  fir  its  purpose, 
npoo  a  diatant,  but  more  commodious  spot,  eructed  in  1 8  N  ; 
and  tho  Hospital  of  St.  Mai^  Bethlem  is  now  placed 
upon  Iho  othor  iide  of  tbo  Hiamoo.  in  the  parish  of  Lam- 
bkh.  (So*  Sbakopoaro.  Rood's  edit  1 80S,  vol.  xiii.  p.  378 ; 
Tanner's  Notitia  Monatlica,  ut  supr. :  Dugdale's  Monax- 
Ucon  An^licanum,  new  edit.  vol.  vi.  P.  ii.  p.  62J  :  and 
Bowen  s  Hist,  Account  of  th«  Origin,  Fro^rexs,  i'^<:,  nf 
Bethlem  Hospital,  Ito.  Lond.  1783.  [I'or  tho  irealment  of 
lunatics,  see  J.iix  \tic  Asyuvm.] 

BEDLAM  fiCGGARS  was  tbo  antiont  name  ibr  soeh 
patients  of  tbo  Hospital  of  Botblom,  aftvr  it  became  a  lunatic 
asvlutn,  as,  being  partii^lly  cured,  wi  io  allowed  to  go  at  lar^e. 
Bdgar,  in  '  King  Lear,'  act.  li.  scene  lii.,  when  assuming  tbe 
dMAotor  of  Poor  Tom.  saji— 

'  Thr  roiinlry  givri  me  pioof  «nil  ptfcvdi-nt 
Oi  hcdiam  be<Ht'ir*,  whn,  with  rvurinK  voices 
Suilic  in  ihiir  BUBbM  muA  nortiOW  bai*  mm» 
non,  iHMdoB  piMM»aallitj(|ii)ci  of  mamuy,'  tu, 

Aubrey,  in  bis  *  Rc-mains  of  Cientilisme,'  an  unpublished 
wuik,  preserved  amoiit;  the  I^ansdown  MSS.  in  the  Bntisii 
Museum,  part  iii.  f<il.  b.,  tells  us,  '  Belore  tiu-  civil 
wan,  I  remember  Tuoi-a-Beillttins  went  about  a-heggini;. 
They  had  been  such  as  had  been  in  Bedlam,  and  come  lo 
aoBodogne  of  aoborMfla,  and  when  thoy  wofo  licensed  to  go 
out  thojr  had  an  their  toft  arm  an  amnlla  of  tin  printed,  of 
about  three  inches  breadth.  whi(  h  was  Sixlered  on," 

BEDLIS  (uLso  written  BETLIS.BIDLIS.  and  BITLIS). 
in  the  Aniieiiiaii  laniruage  named  Paugcsh.  one  of  the  must 
antienl  iniies  of  Kurdistan,  is  <)itunted.  according  lo  Jau- 
bert  {yoyage  en  Arminie  et  en  I'erte,  p.  475),  in  lat. 
saP  34'  3(K',  and  long.  40"  10'  E.  of  Paris  (t.  e.  42°  W  B.  of 
Greenwich),  on  the  southern  side  of  tbe  Nimrod  mountains, 
and  ut  a  distance  of  about  twentv  miles,  in  a  south-easterly 
direi-tiun,  fruui  tbe  lake  ot  Vaii.  U  exteud.-i  across  the 
greater  part  of  a  fine  valley,  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
tbe  East  for  a  signal  defeat  which  the  Ocman  sultan, 
Sttleinan  the  Matsnifioont,  here  sustainol  from  tho  Persians 
in  1533.  (See  Malcolms  HiMt.  of  Persia,\(i\.  i.  pp.  507, 
503.)  Tavernier  {Peman  Traveu,  book  lii.  ch,  iii.)  says 
that  the  town  is  built  like  u  sugar-loaf.  '  the  ascent  beini;  s  ) 
ateep  on  every  sub  thai  there  u  im  getting  to  the  top  but 
by  vboelin;;  and  winding  about  the  mountain.' 

The  oastie  bolonging  to  tbo  town  is  situated  on  tho  Um  of 
a  high  mountain  on  the  western  aide  of  the  valley.  Tbo 
country  around  Bedlis  is  highly  cultivnted.  and  rcrlile  in 
grain,  cotton,  hemp,  rice,  olives.  &c.  I'lio  neishbourhood 
abounds  in  <;auie  ;  the  surroundini;  hills  are  inre-led  by 
lions,  wolves,  and  bears.  The  inhabitants  of  Bedlis,  in- 
eluding  those  of  the  neighbourin<;  villages,  are  supposed  by 
Kinneir  {OtngngpkieiU  Mmmr  of  the  Ptrnan  Enmira,  pp. 
339,  asi)  to  amoont  to  $0,000.  partly  Kurds  and  Turks, 

Eartly  Armenian  and  Syrian  Chnsiians.    The  Amicniaiis 
ave  four  churches  ainl  lour  luoiiastiincij,  and  enjoy  more 
liberty  here  than  in  other  Mohammedan  states. 

Tbe  part  of  Kurdistan  in  which  Bedlis  is  situated  now 
fcnns  iiart  of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Osmans.  When 
Tavomier  visited  this  province  in  1664,  Bedlis  was  in  the 
possessioa  of  a  powerAil  independent  bejr.  who  attknowled<icd 
neither  the  supremacy  nf  the  grand  seignior  of  Constanti- 
nople, nor  that  of  lite  shah  of  Persia ;  and  Tavernier  ub- 


sorveo  Chat  it  was  tbo  intarsst  of  those  two  sovemfcots 

stand  well  with  hitn,  lest  he  should  intercept  the  passase 
from  Aleppo  tu  l  auriz,  which  leads  through  the  valley  of 
Beillus;  tSic  straits  (if  the  mountains  lieing  so  narrow  thait 
ten  men  nu^iu  defend  them  ngainst  a  thousand.  Tbe  road 
of  the  carav^ins  that  travel  from  Enerum  to  Bagdad  stili 
posse*  through  Bedlia.  Colonel  Montoith  tbmkait  mobahlc 
that  Xonopnim  nay  have  ascended  the  poos  of  Bedlis 
(Journal  nf  thp  Royal  Geasraphical  Si>dety,  vol.  iii.  p.  51), 
and  accounts  fur  liis  not  meiilioiimg  the  lake  of  ^  an.  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  ru  id  from  Bedlis  to  Tn  hizund, 
which  be  must  have  followed,  lies  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Nimrod  Mountains,  whi';h  ciiroropa.s4  tho  lalce.  Ac- 
cording to  Ouseley's  Ebn  llaukal  (p.  164),  there  are  three 
days'  journey  from  Bedlis  to  Khullat,  and  as  mtieh  to  Mia- 
fitn^kein. 

BKDMINSTER.  [See  Bristol.] 
BKDNORE,  a  district  situated  on  the  summit  of  die 
range  of  mountains  railed  the  Western  Glutut*,  m  the 
north-we«t  ouaitor  of  the  dominions  of  tbo  nyab  of  Mysore, 
and  overlooking  to  the  west  tho  provinces  of  Canara  and 
Malabar.  The  Western  Ghauts  arc  from  2nii0  to  .3000  feet 
hi;;h»  r  than  tlie  ch-.iui  of  lulls  .-allcil  lh<?  Kasti-rix  Ghau;-. 
[See  (JiiMJT.s.j  The  range,  on  the  sumuiit  of  w  bichBed- 
nore  is  situated,  is  elevated  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above 
the  level  of  tbo  SOS,  and  presents  towards  the  vest  a  fen- 
rapid  tilope,  which  intereepta  and  breaks  the  elouds  brooefct 
there  by  the  western  monso  >n.  Tlv  rlimato  is  in  n  i  -  - 
quence  exceedingly  moist,  ami  it  is  calculated  that 
months  out  of  the \ear  are  rainy,  and  to  such  .i  degree  as 
to  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  provide  themt»elves  befon-* 
band,  at  least  Ibr  sil  months  of  the  time,  with  natock  of  pn^ 
visions.  By  toeans  of  this  ezesssire  moisture  vesetatioD  is 
rendered  extremely  luxuriant:  tfie  timber  trees  tnrongboet 
the  district  attain  to  <;rr  .t  tlimnisions.  and  in  some  parts  thr- 
undurwood  aiul  juiiu'le  arc  (luitc  iiu|ienetrable.  la  con k- 
quence  of  the  ditference  of  elevatirm,  ihe  seaSODS  anUosUj 
one  month  more  backward  tlian  in  Cauara. 

The  productions  of  the  disltictof  Bodnore.  which  it  hiim  t 
in  kufllcient  abundance  for  exportation,  are  l>et«l>nut,  e&nL- 
moms,  pepper,  sandid-wooti,  and  a  small  breed  of  caTt]f>. 
Tlie  most  important  of  theso  articles  in  j>oint  of  quantity  * 
betel-nut.  In  return,  Bednore  importi  rice,  salt.  oil.  an  ! 
cotton  goods  from  the  low  country.  The  roads,  in  cous^" 
quence  of  tbe  prevalence  of  rain,  are  wretched,  and  aloMBt 
all  the  exports  and  imports  are  conveyed  by  men,  withoot 
the  uid  of  any  kind  of  carriage  or  beasts  of  burthen.  A 
great  part  of  the  external  trade  of  the  district  is  carried 
thntugli  the  port  of  Mangalore. 

Bednore  district,  together  with  Cuddapah.  s  jmo  "Si 
ratla  provinces,  the  country  of  ibsNiill,  and  (i;iier  sn.jJ 
states  on  tbe  Malabar  coaat,  wore  eonqoored  by  Uyder  AUr 
in  1703,  shortly  after  his  usnrpation  of  the  musnud  of  My> 
sore  ;  but  on  the  fall  of  Tippoo  the  areater-  part  of  these  c\  h- 
qucsls  were  again  severed  fiom  j\I\^ore.  Hedrii  le  i.s  »i  li 
attailied  to  the  rajah's  doiiimions,  Iml  that  prince  is  i,:  l  r 
the  protection  of  the  East  India  (  ompany.  with  whose 
vernmenl  he  has  concluded  a  subsiiliary  treaty. 

(Reunell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hinduttan  ;  Burhanan's 
Jiturngif  through  My*orr :  Ueportt  ^Committee  of  Homft 
f>f  Cnrnmnnx  an  th»  A ,  i  Inilia,  I81'2.) 

BEDMORK,  the  capital  uf  the  district  just  describcti.  ;» 
situated  in  13' 50' N.  lat..  and  7.'>  (>' K,  l  itiu'.    Thi«  t.-i-u 
was  originally  called  BiderhuUy,  signifying  Bamboo  Village, 
but  when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  huher  fhwi 
Iker^.  the  name  was  altered  to  Biderurn.  «r  Bamboo  Plare 
Previously  to  this  event  the  place  ronsisted  of  a  temple  dedt- 
cated  to  Nilcimta  (one  of  the  titles  of  Siv.i)  and  a  fex\  Kur- 
r  utidin::  houses,  eovoriiod  by  a  Braliuiin  chieL     On  K> 
c  jiniiii;  the  se  il  of  the  rajah  s  government,  the  chief  pait  f 
the  revenue  oi'the  country  was  expended  there,  and  Bidcr- 
mru  became  a  town  of  magnitude.    Its  situation  is  favour- 
able for  trade,  the  pass  leading  from  Manealore  thruut^h 
Bednore  being  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  Western  GhauUi, 
Wlieii  attacked  ami  taken  by  H\der  Ally  in  1763,  it  1>  s^i  d 
to  have  contained  20,000  gocxl  nousffs,  besides  me.in.  r 
(hvellings.    Tlie  ground  on  which  it  stands  being  very  un- 
even, the  town  was  never  closely  built,  and  it  occupied  s.:* 
area,  the  ctrcumfert>noe  of  which  was  eight  nties.  The 
place  was  defende<l  by  a  circle  of  w(x*ds,  lulls-,  and  :f;5til 
defiles.    Towards  the  centre  stood  the  rajah  s  pala4v.  t  nl; 
on  a  hiirii         li  i  1  surrounded  by  a  citadel,    llyder  addi  -i 
iiume  new  works,  but  as  tbe  palace  was  cemiDiuided  by  some  ' 
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_  hills,  it  eottld  never  have  beM  eapttUe  of 

offering  much  resistance.  While  in  the  posMssion  of 
Hyiier  be  made  it  his  chief  arsenal,  and  employed  many 
])eo))le  in  making  artus  aiid  utuniunition :  much  mutiey  was 
coined  there  during  hia  r^ign.  This  chief  also  held  out 
much  enoouiaxement  tu  merchants,  so  that  the  trade  of  the 
plaoe  inoneiM  sraatlj.  Ua  likewise  attimptMl  to  introduce 
the  caltiratkNi  or  silk.  Mid  euaed  many  inaUMn;^  plutar 
tioa»  to  be  made,  but  with  little  ur  no  nilloWM.  <nriag»  pio- 
habh  ,  tu  tlie  dampneiiii  uf  the  clinmle. 

When  the  town  was  taken  by  Ilyder  Ally,  la-  found  in  it 
a  consiiderable  amount  of  treasure,  and  ts  said  tu  have  con- 
fessed that  to  this  eMiaiiiliM  be  wa^i  in  a  great  mHOiit 
indebted  toK  his  Aitan  tiweew.  Colonel  Wilks  ha*  mIif 
mated  the  spoil  wbieh  then  fell  into  the  eonqoefoi'B  hands 

at  twelve  millions  sterliii'X,  but  this  is  doubtless  a  j;reat 
cxuggeraliun,  and  seems  to  partuke  ot  ihe  nature  of  eastern 
hyperbole.  Hydcr  cliaiiLied  llio  name  of  the  town  to  Hyder- 
nuugur;  he  built  a  palace  out*ide  the  citadel,  and  resided 
1X1  It  for  three  years. 

In  the  beginning  of  1783  the  town  was  taken  by  the 
English,  under  General  Mathews,  on  which  occasion  the 
eoiumandant  of  the  fort,  to  make  a  show  of  otTering  an  obsti- 
nate resistanre,  burnt  the  palace.  The  attack  made  upon 
Bednore  by  Tippoo  Sultan  in  the  month  of  April  following, 
•ppeu*  to  have  taken  the  English  quite  by  •ufptise.  It  is 
said  tiiat  nsaiiy  all  the  British  troops  at  that  tine  dia- 
persotl  in  every  direction  in  search  of  spoil,  and  Tippoo  made 
ea.sy  conquest.  The  whole  town  was  burnt  during  an 
c:iL'  •^i.-'iii'iu  which  preceded  the  capitulation. 

The  iNilace  was  rebuilt  by  Tippoo,  and  the  town  was 
partly  restored ;  but  the  materials  employed,  being  only 
tinaher  and  mud,  eould  not  be  expeoted  to  last  hmg  in  a 
country  where  the  rains  are  so  exceasii'e.  At  hfe  death  the 
town  coiitaint'd  about  1500  houses,  and  some  additions  have 
been  uiadu  to  it  since  that  time.  No  manufactures  are  ear- 
ned on  here,  and  the  chief  support  of  the  plaee  ia  flwm  titdo^ 
for  which  it  is  well  situated. 

Bednore  is  452  miles  from  Bombay,  1290  from  Calcutta. 
413  flora  Hyderabad,  446  from  Madras,  382  from  Poonah, 
and  187  from  Seringapatam.  all  trsTelling  distances. 

(Reiiiiell  s  Menuiir  of  a  Map  of  Hinduttan;  Mill's  Hit- 
tory  oj  Brituh  Imlia ;  Wilks's  Hittory  the  Souih  qf 
India;  Buchanan  s  (Hanillaii)  Aurwy  tknush  i^imnt 
Canara,  and  Malabar.) 

BEDSTR.\W.    [See  Gaunos.] 

REDUINS.   [See  Arabia.] 

BEE.  the  name  common  to  all  the  species  of  a  very 
numerous  tribe  of  insects  of  the  Order  Hyniennptera. 

In  England  alone  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  species 
have  been  discovered.  Kirby,  in  his  beaulifUl  moMgrapb. 
"  Apum  Anglia,"  divides  them  into  two  great  gMMpa— ^jns 
Md  MtUHa,  whieli  diAr  principally  in  the  praboadiu  In 
Apk  dM  tsngiw  (fls.  S,  e).  or  oantnl  part  of  tha 

Fig,  1. 


At  HMd  ofoDf  of  tlie  ADdraniila  (Uvtttti,  lUtby).  ilMW. 
tag  the  pioboMii.  0,  Iba  loagiut. 


is  generally  long,  and  the  proboaeis  ilMlf  has  two  joints,  on« 

near  the  base,  and  another  about  the  middle  ;  that  at  the 
base  directing  it  uutua^d^,  and  that  in  the  middle  directing 
it  inwards:  when  folded,  the  apex  of  the  tongue  points 
backwards.  In  Mtlitta  the  tongue  (flg.  1,  a)  i.s  short,  and 
the  proboscis  has  but  one  fold,  which  is  near  the  base ;  and 
when  folded,  the  apex  of  the  tongue  poinu  ibnranis.  These 
two  groups  are  alio  sohdivided  by  Kirby.  and  the  diaraoler 
of  each  subdivision  is  given  in  detail;  but  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  give  names  to  these  smaller  groups.  It  has.  how- 
ever, since  thought  necessary  to  consider  the  smaller 
sroups  as  genera ;  and  hence  they  have  all  been  named, 
tM  fiHMr  paction  of  theabjrLatniUa.  When  th«  smallar 
aronps  were  aoiiiidarad  genera,  the  greater  ooas  became 
bniites,  and  are  named  ApUm  and  A»dnBittd«  by  Dr. 
Leach. 

The  species  of  Andrjonidae.  which  are  \ery  abundant 
during  the  spring  months,  trcquent  grassy  banks ;  the  males 
arc  senerally  seen  flying  about  hedges.  The  females 
usually  oonatcttet  their  nests  underground;  ft»  which 
purpose  they  generally  aeleot  a  bank  in  a  southern  aspeet: 
some  species  chooie  sandy  situations,  while  others  pre- 
fer a  heavier  soil.  The  female  having  fixed  irpon  a  con- 
venient spot,  excavates  a  cylindrical  hole,  from  five  or  six 
inches  to  a  foot  in  depth,  and  only  just  large  enough  tu 
allow  bar  to  enter;  at  the  bottom  it  is  slightly  increased  in 
width,  and  rendered  smooth  by  being  lined  with  a  glutinous 
subsunce  The  labour  of  forming  these  eaUa  is  consider- 
able, fur  the  sod  is  removed  grain  by  grain,  and  deposited 
round  the  entrance  of  the  bole,  so  that  a  little  hillock  is 
formed.  The  cell  being  completed,  her  next  object  is  to 
furnish  it  with  pollen ;  this  is  collected  from  flowers,  and 
oaniad  on  the  tioim  of  the  binder  legs,  whkh  are  thiokly 
ftntiished  with  tolerably  long  hair,  among  which  the  pollen 
is  carried  until  she  arrives  ut  the  cell.  When  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  pollen  i.s  collected,  and  made  into  u  kind  of  pa^te 
by  the  addition  of  u  portion  of  honey,  it  is  Ibrnied  intt>  a 
little  ball,  in  which  an  egg  is  deposited  ;  the  mouth  of  the 
cell  is  then  carefully  closed,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  other 
insecU.  The  egg  soon  hatebea.  and  becomea  a  hurva,  which 
feeds  upon  the  pollen  until  it  is  all  eoosumed;  the  lar\-a 
then  turns  to  a  pupa,  and  the  pupa  to  the  perfect  insect.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Andrcenida  seldom  make  their  ap- 
pearance after  the  spring  months  and  early  part  uf  the 
summer,  although  the  eggs  laid  at  that  time  have  under- 
gone aU  then:  metamorfmoaes  (in  many  instances;  b^  the 
autumn.  The  newly-disclosed  insect  remains  all  the  mter- 
mediate  time  in  a  torpid  state.  We  believe  that  the  spedea 
only  live  one  year,  for  in  the  autumn  we  have  fuund  many 
of  them  on  the  ground  dead,  aud  the  inner  uaxi  of  their 
body  devound :  tiiia  b  probably  dona  by  a  apider  which  ia 
fimnd  in  the  aame  aitBanona. 

The  habits  of  the  speeies  of  ApUrn  are  more  Tariablo : 
many  excavate  their  cells  in  wood  :  some,  like  the  cuckoo, 
make  use  ol  ilie  nests  of  other  species  ;  others  again  do  not 
excavate  cells,  but  make  use  uf  any  hole  already  formed,  or 
of  some  other  situation,  convenient  for  that  purpose.  Of 
this  last  description,  a  species  of  the  genus  Anthidium  has 
afforded  a  remarkable  instance.  This  bee  is  nearly  the  size 
of  the  hive-bee.  but  is  broader  in  proportion,  and  is  easily 
distinguishcil  from  all  the  hitherto-discovered  British  speries, 
by  having  a  series  of  bri;;ht  yellow  sjiols  on  eacli  side  of 
the  abdomen.  A  female  of  this  >)>ei n  ^  lias  been  known  to 
build  her  nest  in  the  lock  of  a  garden  gate.  The  nest  con- 
aiata  of  a  number  of  cells  formed  of  down  collected  from  the 
anemone  sylvestris.  and  probablv  from  Other  wooUy-leaved 
plants,  scraped  off  by  the  bee  with  its  jfawa. 

The  flight  of  this  insect  is  exceedingly  swift;  but  when 
it  has  discovered  a  llower  on  which  it  intends  to  settle 
(generally  that  of  the  blind  nettle),  it  stops  suddenly,  poises 
itself  in  the  air  for  a  few  aeeonds,  and  then  darts  upon  the 
llower.  dislodging  any  hee  whidi  nay  hava  sattlad  upon  it 
before. 

Soineliiias  it  appears  more  anxious  to  dislodge  other 
bees,  and  to  prevent  their  gathering  honey,  than  to  collect 
for  itself,  for  it  flics  about  from  llower  to  flower,  and  pounces 
upon  all  it  meets  with. 

Anthn^Aan  retuta  is  another  beob  which,  in  ila  flight, 
very  much  resembles  the  one  just  described.  This  hee  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  hive- bee  :  the  male  is  brown, 
sometimes  inrlining  to  an  ochre  colour,  ami  leiiiarkable 
for  the  three  long  tufts  of  hair  which  ar.'  uttuch'Ml  to  the 

middle  leg,  two  ot  them  to  the  tip  of  the  tibis  <ibat  on  the 
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posterior  part  being  very  long),  and  another  to  the  tip  of 
the  tarsud.  The  female  of  thin  species  is  so  much  unhke 
the  male,  that  it  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  a  rlistinct 
species.  It  is  entirely  black,  except  the  outer  side  of  the 
hinder  tibim,  which  is  covercil  with  red  hairs :  it  is  without 
the  tufts  on  the  intermediate  leg.  This  species  constructs 
its  cells  in  the  sides  of  banks,  generally  choosing  those 
which  are  perpendicular. 

It  is  to  this  same  family  that  the  hive-bee  belonfj;s,  to  the 
history  and  economy  of  which  we  shall  confine  ourselves. 

The  Api"^  meliifica,  hive  l>ee,  or  honey-bee,  has  for  many 
ages  justly  claime<l  the  attention  and  study  of  naturahsts. 
Among  the  earliest  of  its  observers  may  be  enumerated 
Aristotle  and  Virgil ;  also  Aristomachus  of  Soli  in  Cilicia, 
and  Philiscus  the  Thasian.  Anstomachus.  we  are  told  by 
Pliny,  attended  solely  to  bees  for  fifty-eight  years;  and 
Philiscus,  it  is  said,  spent  tlie  whole  of  his  time  m  forests, 
investigating  their  habits.  (Plin.  xi.  9.)  Both  these  ob- 
servers wrote  on  the  bee.  In  modern  times  the  labours  of 
Swammerdara,  Reaumur,  Bonnet,  Schirach,  Tborley,  Hun- 
ter, Huber,  and  others,  ha^e  added  greatly  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  interesting  species. 

The  honey-bee  always  lives  in  society  with  many  of  ita 
own  spt-cies.  In  its  natural  state  it  generally  constructs 
its  nest  in  hoUuw  trees ;  but  throughout  Europe  it  is  now 
rather  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  it  otherwise  than  domes- 
ticated. 

Each  society  or  swarm  is  composed  of  three  descripcions 
of  bees — the  male  or  drone,  the  neuter  or  worker,  and  the 
female  or  queen. 

Fig.  2 
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Tho  ibnw  dmcripUani  of  Bnt  of  a  hire,  a,  the  Male  or  Prune ;  b,  the 
Nfuter  or  W<>rker ;  e,  ihe  Female  or  Uaevn. — ^The  Mar*  cUooto  the  na- 
lamt  len|[th  of  each. 

The  Drone,or  Male  Bee.  in  general  form,  is  almost  cylin- 
drical, the  separation  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
being  much  less  distinct  than  in  the  females  or  neuters. 
The  head  is  large,  rather  narrower  than  the  thorax :  the 
eyes  are  very  large,  and  meet  at  the  vortex  of  the  head,  but 
divide  as  they  approach  the  forehead ;  close  to  the  point  of 
separation  there  are  three  stemmata.  The  antenna)  are 
thirtoen-jointed.  The  thorax  is  thickly  covered  above  and 
beneath  with  short  pale  brown  hairs  resembling  velvet. 


The  length  of  the  abdomen  is  scarcely  greater  than  iti 

breadth,  and  it  is  terminated  obtusely :  it  has  only  four 
ments  visible  from  the  upper  side,  the  anal  segmeiits  being 
hidden  beneath  the  others.  The  basal  and  apical  segments 
are  each  thickly  covered  with  pale  haire.  The  colour  of  the 
abdomen  is  black  above,  having  the  edge  of  each  segment 
of  a  light  brown  colour;  the  underside  of  the  body  is  also 

fiale.  The  legs  are  black;  the  inner  side  of  the  Hinder 
egs  is  covered  with  pale  down.  All  the  claws  are  divided, 
the  inner  part  being  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  cuter 
part.  The  wings  are  large,  and  rather  longer  than  the  body ; 
the  anterior  wings  are  rather  acute  at  the  apex. 

The  drone  may  be  readily  disringuisbed  from  the  queen 
and  workers  by  its  greater  breadth,  large  eyes  (which  me?t 
at  the  top  of  the  hdad),  and  the  abdomen  having  only  four 
segments  visible  from  the  upper  side.  The  wings  are  much 
longer  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  worker  or  queen, 
for  in  this  sex  they  reach  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen. 

The  number  of  drones  in  a  hive  is  remarkably  irregular, 
vary  ing  from  six  or  seven  hundred  to  two  thousand ;  but 
the  proportion  is  not  regulated  by  the  number  of  bees  con- 
tained in  the  hive,  for  a  small  swarm  will  sometimes  pos!>es3 
as  many  drones  as  a  large  one. 

The  time  required  to  complete  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
drone  is  as  follows.  In  three  days  af^r  the  deposition  of 
the  egg,  the  larva  makes  its  appearance  :  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  day  fi^m  this  time,  the  larva  having  then 
arrived  at  its  full  growth,  spins  its  cocoon,  a  silken  <iub- 
Btance  with  which  it  lines  the  interior  of  its  cell :  this  is 
accomplished  in  about  a  day  and  a  half.  It  then  tum«  to 
the  pupa,  and  ultimately  to  the  perfect  insect,  having  been 
about  four-and-twenty  days  from  the  laying  of  the  egg  to 
the  coming  forth  in  the  winged  state. 

TTu  Neuter,  or  tyorker,  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  ap- 
proaching to  black  :  the  head  and  thorax  referable  those  of 
the  female,  but  the  head  has  black  hair  on  the  vertex.  The 
abdomen  is  conical,  and  composed  of  six  distinct  segments, 
the  basal  one  is  thickly  covered  with  hair,  the  other  seg- 
ments are  sparingly  clothed.  The  legs  are  black :  the 
plants  of  the  hinder  legs  are  transversely  striate<l  on  the 
inner  side.  The  wings  when  closed  nearly  reach  to  the 
apex  of  the  abdomen. 

In  about  four  days  after  the  egg  of  the  worker  has  been 
deposited,  the  larva  is  hatched,  and  in  five  or  six  more  (ac- 
cording to  the  weather)  it  is  full  grown ;  it  is  then  sealed 
up  in  its  cell  by  the  nurse  bees  with  a  co%-ering  of  farna 
mixed  with  wax.  As  soon  as  the  larva  is  inclosed  it  8pin« 
its  cocoon,  which  operation  requires  about  thirty-six  hours: 
it  then  turns  to  the  pupa,  and  in  about  eight  days  more  to 
the  perfect  insect;  having  been  one-and-twenty  days  m 
existence,  that  is,  from  the  time  the  egg  whs  laid  until  the 
insect  has  attained  its  perfect  state.  The  number  of  workers 
in  a  well-stocked  hive  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand. 
The  occupation  of  these  bees  is  to  collect  honey,  pollen,  and 
propolis;  to  build  the  combs, and  to  attend  upon  the  young 

Fig.  3. 
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ilwwybaolb^  by  lawBwofdwpwbiiKw.  To  a  com- 
men  obsen'er  this  instrument  appears  to  be  a  ungle  tube, 
tbroutrh  which  it  in  thought  the  honey  is  conveyed  to  tbo 
»toin;icli  by  suction ;  hut  if  we  examine  tin'  pruboscij* 
throuf^h  a  lem  of  very  moderate  power,  we  find  that  it  is 
composed  of  five  rttf  dbtinct  part^,  a  central  stalk  and 
four  lateral  ouet.  two  on  each  aida.  The  central  part  is 
tbat  wbieh  is  principally  used  in  ooilteeting  honey  :  this  part 

riDl  perforateJ,  but  i.-s  a  flat  cartila(jinou»  subetanoe,  and 
li!  Used  as  ii  lonjiue  in  lappint:  up  the  honey,  which  is  then 
conveyed  to  the  pharynx,  and  is  alU-rwuril*  disgorged  into 
the  cells  of  tlte  comb,  paurt  being  used  fur  the  puraow  of 
Iveding  the  youn^,  aiid  dis  NDMimdar  itond  up  wr  th« 
winter's  ooosamptwii. 

PailteH  i$  ooUealfld  ftom  tlw  anflienB  of  flowers,  and  is 
carried  on  the  outer  burfaco  of  the  tibin,  or  middle  joint  of 
the  hinder  leg:  thib  part  ui  the  log  is  very  broad;  on  one 
itide  it  is  concave,  and  furnished  with  a  series  of  strong 
curved  hairs  on  it^  tnari^'ins,  forming  a  natural  bosket  admi* 
l«Uy  •d*pte<l  ti.)  thi.  purpose  fur  which  it  is  used.  This 
suMtance  mixed  with  hoiiey  forma  tb«  food  of  tlio  kMCVB, 
for  which  puqwse  almo  it  is  collected. 

In  many  instances  it  is  onl)  by  thu  bees  travelUng  from 
flovrcr  to  lluwer  that  tlm  puUen  or  farina  is  carried  from  the 
tnalo  to  the  female  llowen;.  without  which  they  would  not 
£ruotify.  Qno  ipedfia  of  bee  would  not  be  mffiaept  to  fructify 
all  tfao  vetious  aorta  of  flowora,  von  the  bees  of  that  species 
ever  io  numerous,  for  it  requires  species  of  difTtirent  sizes 
and  different  constructions.  '  M.  Sprengel  found,  that  not 
only  are  insects  nidispensable  in  fructitMn^;  ditfercnl  species 
of  iris,  but  that  some  of  them,  as  i.  Xwhtwn,  require  the 
agency  of  the  larger  bumble  bees,  which  alone  M*  Stcoog 
enouKh  to  farce  tMir  wey  beueatli  the  Mile  Hag ;  end  benoe, 
as  tnoM  inaecta  are  not  lo  connon  ai  veay  eihett,  this 
iri«  is  often  barren,  or  bears  impcrrect  sfeds." 

Pmpolix  15  a  resiiiouii  uik  tuoust  substance,  of  a  reddish 
i-olour,  and  is  collected  from  the  buds  of  tree.*:  it  is  not  onl) 
u><  <l  in  huiag  thu  cells  uf  u  new  comb,  but  it  is  sometimes 
kneaded  with  wax  and  UB«d  in  rebuilding  weak  parts.  It  is 
alao  used  in  itoppiaK  ell  tbo  cnvieee  in  tbe  interior  of  a 
hive.  The  warken  whieb  atrivo  laden  with  ttiit  rabitanee 
aro  rthovt-fl  of  their  burthen  by  others:  these  in  their  turn 
distribute  tl  aiuutig  many,  who  employ  it  lur  liie  purposes 
above-mentioned. 

Nature  has  provided  checks  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  in- 
<■rea.se  of  the  various  species  of  insects.  Among  tboaeof 
tbo  bive  bec,  the  honie(  apd  woap,  and  two  or  three  species 
of  mmhs,  coinuiit  great  devartation.  Wasps  frequently  take 
[1  of  a  Ium-,  ami  after  destroy inj;,  or  faiisin^r  their 

wc:iker  iieighbours  to  desert  the  hive,  consume  all  the  boooy 
it  ei*iit;uns.  and  aoinetinMt  eeea  eemtniei  dMurown  noMs 
in  tbo  hive. 

i4eA«r«fi<M  <rfnipai;  or  thedeatbVheod  havk-UMlh.  wlri^ 

ts  almost  as  large  as  our  common  bat,  -sometimes  makes  its 
way  into  hives,  and  consumes  much  of  the  li«es'  stores. 
This  insect  has;  the  power  of  einiitmn  a  peculiar  sound,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  queen-bee:  Uiis  sound  is  supposed  to 
have  the  same  effect  (that  of  leBdaiiBg  Ibe  WBhoia  notion- 
leaf)  u  tba(  ooutted  bf  tbo  queen. 

Two  other  moths  commit  great  devaatation  in  hives: 
these  are  small  species  {GaUeria  alvearia,  and  G.  melnn- 
eiia  -  the  honey-moth,  and  the  honricoinl)-moth),  whidi,  in 
spite  of  the  f^uards  constantly  kept  at  the  entrance  of  hives, 
gain  admittance,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  ilie  combs.  The 
larv»  hatched  from  these  eggs  form  passages  through  the 
OQinb  in  all  direcUona*  spinning  a  silkni  tube  as  tbey  pro- 
ceed, wlueh  it  appeers  is  too  strong  flir  the  beet  to  destroy, 
and  of  course  tlxy  cannot  stini;  the  larvae.  These  lar%'aB 
generally  oblige  the  bees  to  desert  the  hive  after  a  short 
time. 

In  attending  upon  the  young  the  labour  of  the  workers 
appears  to  be  divided :  a  certain  number  always  temain 
brooding  over  the  eells  and  feeding  them,  while  others  are 
employed  in  collecting  honey.  It  is  th^  last  that  are  the 
principal  isecruters  of  wax.  and  an  called  vajt-worken :  the 
former  are  called  nurse-beei. 

The  Queen-bee  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour :  the  head  is 
thickly  fiuniibed  with  yelbw  hairst  except  on  ^  fore- 
heed,  where  the  hair  is  nearly  black ;  on  the  vertex  there 
are  three  small  convex  simple  eyes,  or  slemniata.  The  an- 
tennae are  yellow  beneath  and  brown  aho\c.  and  composed 
of  twelve  joints,  the  basal  joint  is  more  than  one-third  of  the 
%hole  length,  the  roniaioiug  joints  ace  beut  forwards,  and 


at  an  angle  with  the  fnt  TbethanxiaoomBdarith  palo- 

brown  hairs.  The  abdomen  is  the  shape  of  an  elonfrated 
cone  and  nearly  smooth,  exhibiting  six  distinct  segmentji 
above :  the  under  side  of  the  body  and  the  base  of  each  seg- 
ment above  are  of  a  pakr  colour  thun  the  remaining  parts. 
The  legs  are  of  a  brown ikb  yellow  :  the  femora  and  tibis  of 
tbeanteriar,and  the  baaaof'thefeinoraof  the  poolmnorlegi  . 
are  brown.  All  the  cibiwB  of  the  taan  am  divknd*  Ifae  faraer 
division  beinit  much  shorter  than  the  outer  one.  The  wm-js 
are  short  and  small  in  proportion,  scarcely  reaching  Ujufa 
than  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen. 

This  sex  is  Airnished  with  a  bent  sting ;  in  the  neuter  the 
•ting  is  straight ;  the  male  has  no  sting.  The  queen>bee 
reeemUee  the  worker  in  the  shape  of  the  bead  and  thorax  ,* 
but  the  greait  length  of  the  abdomen  and  the  paler  eotonr 
of  the  legs  and  antennn  are  its  chief  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics. There  is  but  one  queen  in  a  hive,  who  is  treated 
with  the  greatest  attention  by  all  the  other  bees.  It  might 
be  wooderad  how  they  can  distinguish  the  qtieen  from  any 
other  bee,  the  interior  of  the  hive  being  quite  dark :  in  this 
the  antennae  are  their  sole  guide,  for  if  the  workers  be  proo 
vented  touching  her  oocasiooally  with  the  antenna)  they 
pmcced  as  if  she  were  lost.  This  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved  by  some  ingenious  expenmentii  by  Uuber.  If  by 
accident  the  queen  be  killed,  or  if  she  die,  ber  dead  body  is 
still  treated  with  attention,  and,  for  a  tioM.  even  prefened 
to  any  other  queen. 

The  queen  being  accidentally  or  intentionally  removed 
from  a  hive,  her  absence  is  soon  discovered  and  greut  dis- 
order follows;  but  this  is  only  tempnary,  for  in  a  few  hours 
preparation  is  made  to  replaoe  her  low.  The  larvae  of 
notttem  ftom  two  to  three  days  old  ate  ielected  fi>r  tUa 
purpoee :  the  cells  containing  them  aw  aaeh  enlargod  by 
sacrificing  thrte  adjoining  eells.  and  in  thu  ipaee  ue 
workeis  build  u  cylinilncal  lube  which  surrounds  the  young 
larva),  which  are  then  sup))lieii  with  the  same  food  as  that 
given  to  the  orduiury  ro\al  larva',  and  which  is  more  pun- 

Sent  than  that  given  to  couunon  larva-,  In  about  three 
ays  lime  a  perpendicular  lube  is  constructed  and  joined  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cell  just  described  i  into  thia  the  lanit 
gradually  makes  its  way,  moving  in  a  spiral  direetion.  It 
then  remains  t\u>  davs  in  a  [HTpendicular  position,  the  head 
being  downwards,  after  whu  h  U  uirnti  to  the  pupa  and  then 
to  a  queen.  As  several  hatch  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the 
strongest  stings  the  others  to  death,  and  becomes  ruler  of 
the  hive.  From  this  it  Is  evidont  that  the  worker-bees 
are  imperfect  females,  requiring  only  a  slight  difference 
of  treatment  in  the  larva  state  to  become  queens  or  fertile 
females. 

If  the  queuu  be  removed  from  a  hive,  aud  u  stranger  be 
imme<liately  introduced,  she  is  surrounded  and  kept  pri- 
soner until  she  dies  of  hunger ;  U»  the  workers  never  sting 
a  queen.  If,  however,  eighteen  boais  have  dapaed  since 
tlie  loss  of  the  fornier  queen,  the  stranger  is  better  received, 
fur  although  she  is  at  tirot  surrounded,  she  is  ultimately  set 
at  liberty,  and  treated  with  all  tiie  usual  alleiition;  but  if 
fuur-and-twenty  hours  have  elapstid  before  the  strange  queen 
be  introduced,  she  is  at  once  anwitlad  to  tfm  sovaNignlf  of 
the  hive. 

While  the  queen  remains  in  a  hive,  the  intradvetioh  of  a 

strange  queen  will  occasion  a  di.sturbance,  sotnewhat  similar 
to  tiiat  which  takes  place  when  two  or  three  vouug  queens 
eivcape  from  their  cells  at  the  same  time :  both  tlie  stranger 
and  the  reigmog  queen  are  surrounded  by  the  wwkers.  and 
the  escape  of  Mtb«r  bemg  thus  prevented,  they  are  soon 
brought  into  contact.  A  battle  onsuoa*  whiob  ends  in  the 
death  of  one  of  them,  and  the  etfaor  then  beeomea  inler  of 
the  hive. 

The  sole  occupation  of  the  queen  is  to  lay  eggs  in  the  va- 
rious cells  prepared  by  the  workers  for  that  purpose,  for  she 
takes  no  care  of  the  young  herself.  Until  she  is  about 
eleven  months  old,  Uie  eggs  leid  are  nearly  all  such  as  will 
turn  to  workers,  but  at  the  completion  of  that  period,  which 
most  frequently  happens  in  the  spring  time,  the  queen  oom- 
nii  i  j >  dii  -real  lay  ing  of  the  e^r^js  of  males  ;  ut  this  time 
the  queen  will  lay  from  two  to  thre«  thousand  t^gs,  some- 
times from  forty  to  fifty  a  day  being  laid  during  the  months 
of  March  and  April.  There  is  alw>  another  laying  of  the 
eggs  of  males  m  the  autumn,  but  this  is  not  so  consider^ 
able .  In  the  interval,  the  eggs  of  w«rkof»  are  almost  eioln- 
sively  laid. 

There  seems  to  be  a  reiittion  between  the  hi\inn  of  the 
eggs  of  males  and  the  construction  of  royal  cells,  for  the 
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the  timo  that  the  ftuale  ii  htyiog  th*  0ggt  thai  m 

turn  to  dionps. 

The  p)\  al  c*  lis  are  very  different  from  thoM!  of  the  male 
t>r  worker,  ami  are  nencrally  suspended  from  the  edges  or 
lidw  of  the  romb  :  their  numMT  flvlM  frotn  two  or  three 
to  tvtntjr.  though  the  Utter  ie  it  very  unoBnal  number.  In 
Ibm  thejr  ere  rmrf  nmeh  like  a  peer,  hevini;  tiie  tMckeat 
end  joincil  to  the  comb,  the  other  end,  at  which  part  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  the  celt  is  situated,  hanging  down- 

Fig.  4. 


Hw  qaMm'f  orili  a.  nda  vinr  of  Ik*  mam. 

In  tbe»e  cells  the  queen  deposits  the  eg(^  of  future 
dueens,  at  intervals  of  at  least  a  day.  and  alwayt  during 
aie  pelted  of  laying  the  eggs  of  males.  When  the  queen 
i<i  about  to  lay.  she  thrusts  her  head  into  a  cell  to  ascer- 
tain its  fitness ;  she  then  in<!ert$  her  abdomen,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  withdraws  it,  Icuvmp  i  l'u'  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cell  fixed  in  an  upright  position  by  a  glutinous  sub- 
•taiiee  at  one  of  its  andf. 

Fig.  i. 
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«.llMrg|||  tkfte  anai  f^the  pupa  of  th*  workaibfeHt 

thp  Uttk  loafniftMl. 


The  egg  is  about  one-twelfih  of  an  inrh  long,  and  of  a 
eylindrieai  form,  with  rounded  ends.  When  tfie  larva 
emerges  flrora  the  egg,  it  ia  immediately  supplied  with  food 
by  the  nurse-bees.  This  larva  may  be  seen  lying  in  a 
curvwi  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  where  it  continues 
to  jxrow  until  it  has  completely  filled  up  lh(>  space  :  wlicii  it 
is  full  grown  it  lies  honzuntully  with  its  head  towards  the 
cnlmioe.  The  food  given  to  the  lana  is  a  mixture  of  farina, 
honay  and  water,  which  ia  converted  into  a  whitish  jelly  by 
elaboration  in  the  stomaefas  of  the  nnne-baea ;  the  pro'por 
tions  of  farina  and  honey  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the 
younp,  and  we  believe  that  the  food  is  not  triven  directly  to 
the  larva,  Imt  iIislti*; ^imI  intn  the  eoll,  sti  that  the  insect  i? 
surrounded  with  it.  Kut  when  the  larva  is  nearly  full 
grown,  its  foiid  is  sweeter  (probably  containing  a  greater 
proportion  of  honey),  and  u  applied  by  tlie  BUiae-bees 
direetly  to  ita  mootn.  eomewhat  m  the  manner  of  a  bird 
fisedin'j:  its  younp.* 

The  drone  and  worker-bees  are  of  a  greyish  colour  when 
they  first  leave  their  cells,  anri  se\ eral  days  elapse  before 
they  are  strong  enough  to  tty ;  but  tbeoueen  is  kept  pn 
•oner  in  her  edl  for  aome  time  after  ahe  naa  aaaumed  the 
imago  sute.  The  namn  for  this  inpriaottment  we  shall 
presently  show. 

When  the  lan^sc  in  the  queens"  cells  are  about  to  chaniie 
into  puptp,  the  old  queen  t>e^ins  to  exhibit  signs  of  aijita- 
tmn — running  carelessly  over  the  cells,  oo-asionally  thrust- 
ing her  abdomen  into  some  of  them,  as  if  about  to  lay,  but 
withdtataing  without  haviiig  doiw  80^  or  pailiapa  lajtag  diem 

*  W«  Ime  M  the  larrv  of  Wmm  (wUch  nro  vrry  ckMeljr  aliird  to  llir 
llt*»  bt«  ia  fcaliita)  by  mrau  oTa  little  pirrf  of  p«p^  icrrvrd  lo  ii 
puinl  aa<i  dipix^  into  vmw  niisnr  and  wntrr:  tliey  Immcdiitrly  oprni^  their 
uiuullii  on  bv'iuf  ii.iich<!<i.  nud  «uekrd  the  mcur  fioin  llip  pap.-r.  TlwDeuirr- 
matpt  toush  the  larra  with  tJickt  MilcaM,  ti|ioo  wbich.  tftbt  Urva  nquirc 
M.  thay  4ismy  ep^  ewti  —Hi  tm*  aie  wpyllrJ  ftmHwaief  "> 
ttw  vMa. 


en  the  side  of  the  eoH  instead  of  at  fte  bottom.  St»m  it  ne 

liriL'er  surrounded  by  her  nsunl  circle  of  attendants,  and  her 
iititntion  bcinff  coinmiuiii  iited  to  nil  she  passes,  at  length  a 
general  eonfu^ion  is  <  re;it'  (l  :  (ill  at  last  the  greater  j.'TtKni 
of  the  bees  rush  out  of  the  hive,  with  that  queen  at  their 
head.  It  is  thus  that  the  fin-t  swam  qiAa  ue  Ian,  and  h 
ia  invariably  eonduotad  by  the  dd  quean. 

At  any  other  tine  the  queen  wonM  harw  been  vnabfe  te 
fly,  the  great  number  of  eggs  contained  in  hr  r  alxiome!! 
rendering  her  too  heavy:  this  however  is  sutiiciently  re 
duced  after  the  graat  laying  jnatdeagiflMd,  to  MMble  Mr  to 
fly  with  ease. 

An  unerring  iottiBet  oUigea  tiw  qoaen  tO  leave  the  hn* 
at  this  time,  for  two  aoveraigns  never  can  eo-exist  in  the 
same  eommunity ;  and  had  she  not  left  it,  the  young  queens 

(now  just  about  to  quit  their  cells)  would  inevitabK  ha^e 
been  killed  by  her.  Let  us  now  observe  what  is  guing  on 
m  tiie  ill  V  e  u'hich  has  just  been  deserted  by  its  queen.  It 
would  seem  as  if  it  were  too  much  reduced  by  the  departnn 
of  tlw  awarm ;  bat  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  event 
never  occurs  exeept  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  during 
very  fine  sunny  weather,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  bees 
are  abroad  gathering  honey  and  pollen:  and  if  the  hive 
contain  a  numerous  colony,  these,  on  their  return,  tocrthcr 
with  tbose  which  have  not  been  disturbed  during  the  ge- 
neral eonftiaion,  and  a  considerable  number  of  young  brood 
eoQtiBually  faatehing,  ibrm  a  auflieient  stock,  and  perhaps 
even  enough  to  send  oflT  another  swarm. 

In  two  or  three  days"  time  from  the  leaving  of  the  first 
swarm,  perfect  onlcr  is  resloretl  in  the  hive;  and  the  nur^?- 
l>ees  continue  to  attend  upon  the  young,  carefully  watching 
the  queen's  cells,  and  working  at  the  outsides  by  icnMfiag 
the  wax  tnta  the  aurfoee.  It  is  said  that  the  wax  is  re* 
moved  in  order  to  fheilitala  the  exit  of  the  young  qutta: 
hut  although  the  removal  of  it  may  thus  be  of  fervice,  es 
are  not  inclined  to  think  it  is  done  for  that  purpose. 

The  eges  are  laid  m  the  myal  cells  at  intervals  of  at  Icsft 
a  da^,  and  it  consequently  follows  that  the  completion  tai 
cloaing  «f  these  cells  roust  take  place  at  difl^erent  times* 
we  auf  eampletion.  for  at  the  time  the  queen  laya  tlie  top 
the  cells  are  only  half  ibrmed,  and  resemble  the  enp  ef  sa 
acorn.  When  the  cells  hn\  e  been  closed  about  seven  day^. 
the  younLC  queen  cuts  away  wiili  her  jaws  the  part  ot 'In 
Kilken  coverini;  at  the  month  ot  the  cell,  an^l.  ;f  jM'rmitfel.  , 
would  make  her  escape  ;  but  the  bees  guarding  the  ceilt 
solder  the  covering  uflh  i^omc  particles  of  wax,  and  keep 
her  priaonar  abont  tun  daya,  in  whieh  time  she  ohtaint  | 
sufficient  atrengtti  to  be  able  to  fly  immediately  on  quitonr 
her  prison.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  means  tfa< 
bees  guarding  the  royal  cells  can  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the 
cnclose<1  female  for  liberation.  The  most  probable  ctmjec- 
ture  is,  that  they  judge  by  the  quality  of  the  »ound  emitted 
bv  the  prisoner  at  dlia  tine.  This  sound  consists  of  a 


ber  of  monotoQoua  notaa,  so  rapidly  repeated  aa  almost  is 
appear  one  eontinuons  sound.  The  sound  is  produced  by  As 

vibration  of  the  wings,  and  probably  becouMa  ainipar  and 
more  audible  as  the  bee  acquires  strength. 

The  young  queen  upon  being  lilieratcd  immediately  s;v 
proaches  the  remaining  royal  cells,  and  would  destroy  thrr 
contents,  by  tearing  them  open  and  mortally  wUMldng  her 
rivala  with  her  sting ;  but  this  is  not  permitted — for  so  kng 
as  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  guards,  they  bite  and 
drive  her  nway.  She  has  the  power,  however,  of  arresting 
tlii.s  Ul-lreatment  for  a  while,  by  emitting  a  peculiar  souod 
which  has  such  an  efiiect  on  the  sentinels  that  they  re> 
main  molionlesa;  and  ahe  sometimes  takea  advantage  «f 
this,  to  make  aa  attack  upon  tho  royal  ealls^  Bat  aa  At 
sound  ceases  when  ahe  moves,  the  charm  is  dissolved,  ber 
guards  recover  their  power,  and  she  is  again  driven  buck. 

After  a  tUTie,  the  \uiing  qu»'en,  owing  to  her  strong  dc- 
bire  to  attack  tho  royal  cells,  and  the  constant  repuiaea 
she  meet«  with,  becomes  extremely  agitated,  and  by  runaiag 
quickly  over  the  cells  and  groupa  of  «ariwn,ooaraniniealea 
her  disorder  to  a  great  portion  eif  tiia  boaa,  aa  that  a  laife 
number  quit  the  nive  and  cluster  about  the  outside — and 
afier  a  snort  time  the  young  queen  leaves  the  hive  with  a 
swarm.  Thus  it  is  that  the  secoml  swarm  is  thrown  off.  It 
seldom  liappens  that  a  hive  sends  ufl  more  tlian  two  or  ibree 
swarms ;  after  which,  unless  the  hive  be  an  extremely  pep c- 
lous  one,  there  are  so  few  bees  left,  that  then  ia  aot  'a  snft> 
eient  number  to  keep  proper  guard  over  the  royal  eelliL  The 
young  queens  consequently  make  their  escape,  two  or  thrr? 
at  a  time,  in  which  rase  o  contest  takes  place  between  thrm. 
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xiA  the  ■traofeit  TCnatnt  queen  of  the  \wf9,  die.  detlroj- 

iiiK     t^''        larva  and  pup»  that  remain. 

But  if  the  hivu  be  an  unusually  populous  one,  there  may 
bo  four  iir  five  s\vann>  sent  off.  all  nccumpaiiiefl  by  the  same 
circumstances  as  those  just  relate<l.  In  case  a  hive  i<i  poorly 
stocked  at  the  time  of  the  gmt  laying  of  mtte  eggs,  no 
rani  ceUs  ore  built,  end  coDeeqimitljf  no  tvwms  luMvo. 
Alter  (he  swwmtnic:.  a  i^enetal  ntasMre  of  tb*  dMUas  t«kM 
place  :  the^  defencelehS  individuals  (for  the  UMIv  htS  no 
Slirii;)  are  sluuj;  U)  death  by  tin-  neuter*. 

M'hf  11  a  swarm  quits  a  hive,  it  usually  dusters  on  a  tree 
?r  bush  in  the  ncighbourhuod.  and  if  it  be  not  hived  it  will 
shortly  leave  this  situation,  and  take  possession  of  an  old 
tree  or  init  of  on  old  bnildin^.  Itiauid  that  beeiaead 
out  MOtttt  before  letrinf^the  hire,  toeearah  IhraeonTenient 
situation  for  their  nrw  alwlo,  and  that  they  may  ho  seen 
going  bockwanls  and  forwards  to  the  SDOt  fixed  upon,  some 
:ittle  time  l>efore  the  swarm  1  (  is.  The  clustering  of  the 
swarm  probably  proceeds  from  a  desire  in  the  bees  to  be 
congregated  together  prior  to  their  lost  flight.  As  ^n  as 
the  bees  have  takoB  pouMiioa  of  a  new  alMde,  or  have  been 
hived,  they  commeneelmUdingtbe  ootabi 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  first  swarm  is  always  eon- 
ducted  by  an  old  queen,  and  the  following  swarms  by  the 
Vouni;  queens  as  the\  are  successively  luitrlied.  The  latter 
are  in  a  virgin  state,  but  not  so  the  former,  nor  do  these  re- 
)iiiie  farther  intercourse  with  the  male.  About  two  or 
Jimdaya  after  quitting  her  cell,  and  the  fifth  day  of  her 
existence  in  the  wingra  state,  the  young  queen  quits  the 
hive,  and  after  reeonnoitrinK  its  exterior,  and  making  lier- 
keif  acquainted  with  iU  situation,  by  Hying  from  it  and 
returning  several  tiroes,  she  then  soars  high  in  the  air. 
forming  spiral  circles  as  she  ascends.  This  aioent  is  f^ene- 
rally  preceded  by  a  (light  of  drones,  and  it  ia  at  this  time 
(whilst  on  the  wing)  that  the  sexual  inteicoone  takes  place. 
The  queen  is  never  observed  to  quit  the  hire  hut  at  this 
time;  andheneeitis  supposed  that  tliis  one  intercourse  is 
suthcient  to  tcrtilizo  all  the  eggs  she  may  ever  lay.  Huher 
iecidedly  ascertained  that  it  was  sufficient  for  two  years. 
We  think  it  vary  improbable  that  a  queen  would  live  much 
beyond  flnt  ttmo.  In  aboot  aix  ana  ftirty  houia  after  tiie 
intercourse  with  the  male  has  taken  place,  at  which 
lime  a  part  of  the  comb  would  be  constructed  in  the 
flew  hive,  the  queen  commences  laving'  lu  i  o<;^;s  ;  those 
first  deposited  being  suck  as  wiil  turn  to  workers,  as  before 
deteribed. 

The  eatutruetion  0/ the  Comb.— In  tba  Intn/duetion  to 
BriUtk  BiUomotogy  by  Kirby  and  Spenea,  aftar  nferring 

to  the  various  accounts  of  antient  and  modern  writers  on 
this  subject,  it  is  observed,  'still  the  construction  of  the 
comb  of  the  bee-hi'. <'  i-  i  miracle  wliicli  overwhelms  our 
faculties.'  John  Hunter,  who  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  true  origin  of  wax,  imagined  that  lb«  ivaXMt  aealaa 
(which  wa  alwU  beieafter  mantioD)  bora  aama  pnnrtioD  to 
tha  diAi«nt  parts  of  the  eelb,  inttoftirnationorwiiiehtlief 
were  used,  and  thus  furnished  a  guide  to  tlirir  rnnstruc- 
tion.  Some  naturalists  have  amjecturcd  tliii:  the  an- 
tenns,  mandibles,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  were  used 
to  measure  the  work,  and  from  this  tiiey  have  endeavonrc<l 
to  aoaountibrtliaaeeumgr  of  their  proceedings.  The  iui'.tT 
eoqiafllai*  avp**™  ineoiiinatible  with  instinct ;  whila  the 
wanHHiilMQtieatad  mode  of  pmeaediitt  in  the  eonstraetion  of 
the  comb  throws  Rreat  doubt  on  the  former. 

Upon  examiualioa  of  various  comb*,  the  partitions  be- 
tween all  the  ordinary  cells  (l)Oth  at  the  sides  and  bottoms) 
are  found  to  be  asactly  the  same  in  thickness,  and  the  cells 
hexagonal  with  angular  bottoms.  Exceptions  to  this  ge- 
neoral  rule  are  oecasiooally  {bund,  and  it  is  by  observing 
these  exceptions  with  attention — by  observing  the  various 
modifications  of  the  work  under  extraordinarv  circumstances, 
that  some  idea  of  the  principles  which  guitle  the  hoc  in  its 
operations  may  be  formed.  The  royal  cell  is  a  remarkable 
exception ;  its  form  we  have  already  described.  In  the 
original  construction  of  this  cell,  a  profusion  of  material  is 
always  disposed  of.  particularly  at  the  junction  of  the  cell 
with  the  comb.  The  extra  quantity  of  wax  in  this  part,  and 
on  the  surf:.:  c  i  f  tiie  cell  (vvliich  is  al>o  unusually  tliick) 
IS.  however,  soon  reduced  by  iiumeious  circular  excavatiotis, 
the  depth  of  which  varies  according  to  that  of  the  wax,  and  in 
the  mass  nearest  the  comb  tbey  actually  beoomecellst  though, 
in  moat  instanees,  nnflt  for  use.  These  eatia  are  invariably 
cylindrical,  with  concaro  bottoms,  except  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  otluirs,  ia  which  ease  the  wax  is  always  removed 
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the  bottoms;  and  the  partitions  are  thus  reduced  in  tl\e 
same  thickness  as  those  oetwecn  the  cells  construs  ted  .11  tim 
ordinary  way.  Ileiue  we  frcciuenlly  find,  in  these  parts, 
cells  with  one  side  circular  and  the  other  angular;  the 
situation  of  the  angles  being  invariably  determined  of  the 
poaitiou  of  those  cells  with  whids  they  are  in  contact. 

To  work  in  citetasor  segments  of  eireles  appears  moat 
compatible  with  animal  mechan:  m  arT.  ;?  ujion  by  insfitict, 
for  we  observe  that  the  works  of  almost  all  in.'^ects  (perhaps 
we  may  say  altuo>l  all  animaUX proceed  in  circles  or  seg- 
ments of  circles*.  The  cells  of  almost  all  the  various  species 
of  bees  are  of  this  construction,  and  wc  find  that,  under  pe- 
culiar dramnataneaa.  tboae  of  the  hive-bee  are  so  likswiM, 
as  m  the  ease  of  the  queen's  e«]1,  and  ht  soma  of  Hmwi*  mils 
close  to  it,  and  sometimeis  in  other  parts  of  tllO  aonb,  19 
cases  where  an  accident  has  beta  repaired. 

If  some  hivc-hces  could  bo  made  to  work  in  a  large  soHd 
mass  of  wax,  the  first  ceil  formed  would  most  probably  he 
cylindrical,  with  a  hollow  circular  bottom  ;  thw  Wottld  also 
b«  the  form  of  the  ibUowin^  ealla  unless  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  each  other;  and,  m  this  ease,  !>u])iK)<tinK  the  rir- 
curafercnces  of  three  cyUnders  were  to  touch,  the  bees  work- 
ing in  each  of  the«e  cylinders  would  cut  away  the  wax  at 
a,  a,  a  (fig.  7>.  But  inppoaiog  the  wax  bloek  were  excavated 


on  one  of  its  sides,  into  the  greatest  number  of  eqnal-sisad 
cylinders  that  it  would  admit  of,  it  would  then  follow  that 
each  cylinder  would  he  surrounded  by  six  others,  this  being 
the  oiily  number  of  equ  il-sised  circles  which  may  be  placed 
round  one  of  the  same  magnitude :  by  the  same  rule  of  re- 
moving the  wax  from  the  interstices,  each  of  these  cvlinders 
would  become  hexagons.  Again,  anpnosing  thia  block  to  be 
a  Hat  mass  of  equal  thfekness  in  all  patta  (flie  ordinary 
thickness  of  a  comb),  this  block  being  cut  into  rylinderV 
of  equal  diameter  on  both  hides,  and  the  basie  of  each  cylin 
der  bcinR  exactly  over  parts  of  three  opposing  ones  (as  repre- 
sented below).  Whan  the  wax  is  cut  away  at  the  interstices. 

Ftg.  8, 


as  at  the  sides,  it  follows  that  the  bottoms  of  the  cells  will 
be  each  compos<  (l  of  three  equal  rborabus-shaped  pieces. 
Hence  wo  ha\e  cells  exactly  like  those  of  the  hive-bee.  but 
not  constructed  in  the  ordinary  way.  though  upon  such  prin- 
ciples as  analogy  polaia  out  (aotnmr  Ibnn  being  the  basia 
of  the  work*X  and  in  audi  a  way  aa  we  have  observed  they 
do  oeeasionally  prooeed. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  aoiMrtmelioa  ^  Ae  comh  in  its 

usual  way  of  procee<ling  — 

The  lirst  o|)eiation  is  the  formation  of  wax  -  thia  is  not 
as  many  have  supposed,  the  fanna  collected  h-om  flow- 
ers, but  is  secreted  by  the  inaact  at  dietime  af  building  the 

combs.    For  this  purpose  the  wax-workers  suspend  tbem- 

•  If  wo  nllow  tU*>  iim  bMts  «f  Iks  ««rk  of  Um  U«*-1om  b»  tinuUt.iim 
royal  cell  form,  do  rx«|ltiaa !•  tbS  (MlSalnla  OiiWSSttSliiBalplSSf  Mb 

cuD.lruction  i>  eucovtoco. 
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wives  in  fetttoonx  Trom  the  top  of  the  hive.  Tho!«e  which 
first  reach  ihe  top  fix  thctniielveft  by  the  claws  of  the  fore- 
legs to  the  roof,  aixl  are  followed  by  others  which  attach 
themselves  to  them,  until  an  inverted  cone  or  festoon  of 
bees  is  formed,  each  end  of  which  i»  attached  to  the  roof  of 
the  hive.  Before  the  o>nimencement  of  the  new  comb,  the 
interior  of  a  hive  presents  a  sehcii  of  festoons  of  this  de- 
scription, intersecting  each  other  in  all  directions,  the  beea 
remaining  in  jwrfect  ropo*e- 

At  this  time  the  wax  is  secreted  and  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  little  scales  which  exude  l)etween  the  segments  on 
the  under  side  of  the  abdomen,  eight  scales  being  v:8ibte  in 
each  bee.  The  wax  being  secreted,  one  of  the  bees  com- 
mences the  comb;  having  detachiKl  itself  from  the  festoon, 
it  makes  its  way  to  the  roof  of  the  hive,  and  after  clearing  a 
space  by  driving  away  the  other  bees,  it  detaches  one  of  the 
scales  from  the  abdomen  by  means  of  its  hinder  legs  :  this 
is  then  convejed  by  the  fore-logs  to  the  mouth,  where 
it  is  masticate<l,  and  impregnated  with  a  frothy  liquid  by 
the  tongue,  in  which  process  it  obtains  a  whiteness  and 
opacity  which  it  did  not  twfore  possess.  The  particles  of 
wax  arc  then  applied  to  the  roof  of  the  hive.  Another 
scale  undergoes  the  same  |)roress,  and  U  attached  to  the 
first.  The  bee  thus  continues  labouring  until  all  its  scales 
are  disposed  of;  it  then  (|uils  its  situation  and  is  followed  by 
another  Ix^e,  which  proceeds  with  its  scales  in  the  work 
already  begun,  depusitin<;  the  wax  in  a  m might  line  with 
the  former  deposition.  The  same  operation  is  performed 
by  many  other  bees,  until  a  considerable  block  is  deposited. 
This  block  is  generally  about  five  or  six  lines*  lout.',  the 
height  two  lines,  and  the  thirkness  half  a  line :  and  it  is 
upt^n  this  that  the  formation  of  the  cells  commences. 

We  have  seen  that  the  foundation  of  the  block  is  the 
work  of  one  bee,  so  likewise  is  the  commenceinoul  ui'  the 
cells; — the  former  is  the  work  of  what  is  called  the  wax- 
wuriiers,  which,  we  are  informe<l  by  Hul)er,  do  not  possess 
the  power  of  sculpturing  Uie  cells  : — the  cells  are  made  by 
the  sculpturer-bees.  who  arc  smaller  than  the  wax-workers. 
No  sooner  is  the  block  large  enough  to  admit  a  sculpturer-bee 
between  the  wax-workers,  than  the  excavation  commences. 
Tliere  seems  to  be  an  instinctive  desire  to  perform  the  work 
of  excavation  wherever  there  is  room,  even  though  there 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  form  a  perfect  cell ;  for  we  never 
obserw  a  solid  piece  of  wax  in  any  part  of  a  comb.  On  the 
contrary,  if  by  any  accident  there  has  been  space  unoccupied 
by  cells,  we  find  that  the  wax  has  been  excavated  at  that 
part  as  much  as  was  practicable. 

The  bee,  impelled  by  instinct  to  deposit  wax  and  to  exca- 
vate, and  also  guided  by  an  acute  sense  of  feeling  in  the 
antennae  (probably  through  the  elasticity  of  the  wax),  as  to 
the  degree  to  which  the  excavation  should  proceed,  forms 
the  oomb;  and  in  so  doing  it  seems  to  act,  not  from  choice, 
but  from  a  necessity  imposed  upon  it  by  two  antagonist 
principles,  one  causing  it  to  deposit  and  excavate  wax,  and 
the  other  acting  through  the  antenna),  and  limiting  the 
degree  of  excavation. 

It  is  to  this  desire  for  pcrfonning  the  work  of  excavation 
that  we  attribute  the  small  excavations  about  the  royal 
cells,  wiiich  are  said  to  bo  for  the  purjxise  of  facilitating  the 
exit  of  the  young  queen.  If  the  wax  were  removed  for  that 
purpose,  we  do  not  see  why  the  operation  should  not  bo 
confined  to  that  part  through  which  she  makes  her  escape. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  from  the  wax  of  the  royal  cells  being 
thicker  than  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  comb,  the  workers 
are  induced  to  make  excavations,  and  desist  only  upon  the 
thickness  being  reduced  to  that  of  the  ordinary  partitions, 
it  follows  that  it  will  at  last  become  uniformly  thin,  as  de- 
scribed by  Hubor;  the  reason  hero  given  differing  from 
Hubcr's,  but  we  think  more  in  accordance  with  the  habits 
and  economy  of  the  animal. 

In  forming  the  cells,  a  hollow  is  first  excavated  on  one 
siile  of  the  wax  block ;  this  excavation  is  rather  less  than 
the  width  of  a  cell,  and  is  immediately  followed  by  two  of  a 
similar  description  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  block.  The 
particles  of  wax  removed  in  excavation  are  kneaded  by  the 
jaws  of  the  bee  and  deposited  on  the  edge*  of  the  intended 
cells;  the  two  latter  excavations  (ft.  6,  Jig.  13)  are  neces- 
sarily on  each  aide  of  the  first  (u.  /g.  13),  though  close  to 
it.  In  placing  the  tw(  la.Hi-mentioned  cells,  the  bees  avoid 
the  opposite  part  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  wax,  and 
this  size  of  the  wax-block  will  not  admit  of  their  being  re- 
tnote  from  the  first 

*  ▲  Um  U  Um  tvaltbi  of  an  iacU. 
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Fljc.  12.  Proot  «ipw  maijuillrd.   Pif.  \X  TVui«»«rw  aactioa  thr<i«eh  thr  mw. 

The  above  are  repreaentations  uf  the  block  and  its  exca- 
vations at  this  |)eriad.  Supposing  the  parts  at  w  hich  the 
circles  nearly  come  in  contact  with  each  other  to  be  of  tiie 
thickness  proper  for  the  partitions  of  the  cells,  the  part« 
marked  a  in  the  front  view  and  section  (Jis*-  12  and  13) 
l)ei  ng  more  than  the  necessary  thickness,  be  bees  will  (ac- 
cording to  the  instinctive  principles  ba.ore  mentianedi 
naturally  remove  what  is  there  superfluous,  thus  fttrming 
an  angle,  determined  by  two  intersecting  vertical  planes, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cell ,  inasmuch  as  at  the  same  time 
the  parts  marked  ft,  in  the  back  view  and  section  (^«.  1  i 
and  13  ),  will  also  be  removed.  The  partition  betweeu  ibeie 
two  last-mentioned  cells  tlius  becomes  perpendicular  and 
of  equal  thickness,  and  is  exactly  opposed  to  the  angle  ut 
the  bottom  of  the  first  cell. 

By  this  time  the  necessary  secretion  of  wax  has  takea 
place  in  all  the  bees  composing  the  festoons,  and  the> 
are  all  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  scales  of  wax.  The 
aculpturer-bees  are  also  active,  consequently  more  wax  is 
added  to  the  margins  of  the  original  block,  and  more  exca- 
vations are  formed.  Supposing  the  block  to  have  increaaed 
to  double  its  original  length  and  width,  there  would  then  b« 
room  for  parts  of  four  more  excavations,  uo  the  aide  on 
which  the  first  was  made,  thus : — 


fig.  14. 
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the  same  operation  of  reducing  the  wax  in  the  thick  parts 
marked  e,  having  taken  place,  the  sides  of  the  first  cell 
also  become  straight  and  perpendicular,  and  by  n^lucins 
the  wax  at  the  parts  rf.  to  the  proper  thickness  in  all  the 
cells,  the  bottom  of  the  first  cell,  and  upper  parts  of  the  two 
cells  beneath,  in  the  diagram,  become  two-sidi-d.  The  work 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  comb  being  in  the  same  state  o< 
forwardness,  (for  after  the  commencement  it  proceeds  equally 
ut  all  parts),  will  appear  thus— 
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In  the  aboTO  fii^ire  the  angles  at  the  bases  of  the  oelU 
are  cut  into  tlie  partitions  of  the  opposing  cells,  and  hmiM 
it  is  clearly  Men  thai,  fivoi  the  jMiitkii  of  tbiNM 
pendieuUr  partitiaDt  of  tlw  eelia  on  thfi  aide  nniit  1w  longer 
than  those  of  the  other,  and  that  the  cells  themaolfM  sust 
have  three  quadrilateral  plates  for  their  liases. 

In  carrvinff  up  the  sides  of  the  cell,  the  form  is  regulated 
by  the  intersection  of  the  surrounding  circleik  U  repfesented 
in  flg.  16.  But  the  eircles  described  in  Jig,  16,  parU  of 
whieb  aro  abown  in  moat  of  Uio  Other  flgiuMkiipnMirt  tl^ 
whioh  MO  mieUmi  if  tiit  Jhwufo— .  vboroM  believe 

the  natural  ciroumferenfo  of  each  cell  (supposing  it  to  be 
cyUndrical)  is  that  by  wJdeh  the  Ktxagon  %»  mndotd ; 
hence  it  will  be  necessaiy  lO  gf— i  dM  oinlw  pvflf  IQ- 
tersooting  each  other. 


It  baa  now  been  demonstrated  that  the  eella  of  the  first 

l!<'rs  on  each  side  arc  pcntai;>)ti;il ;  tl.at  the  basei  of  thoso  on 
one  bide  are  each  cnmposeil  ot  two  plates,  while  ihoMs  of  the 
otiier  bide  are  each  cuiuix>»tid  of  three  plates ;  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  laiii  down,  they  could  not  have  been 
otbenrao:  now  m  tbit  •sooids  with  ell  the  accounts  given 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  conitmetioa  of  the  comb,  it  seems 
to  prove  that  the  laws  which  we  have  laid  down,  as  guiding 
th<  ir  formation,  are  correct. 

We  have  now  followed  the  progress  of  the  work  WtU  the 
commencement  of  the  second  tiers  of  cells  :  it  is  unneoecMn 
lo  describe  the  fiumetion  of  (bme  the  following  tien.  |t 
is  shown,  that,  aeoovding  to  oeitein  bws,  the  first  tien  of 
each  side  of  the  comb  bw;ome  pentagonal,  and  according  to 
the  same  laws  it  is  clear  that  the  sucxtnd  and  following  tiora 
tnu'tt  bi'-onu'  hexagonal ;  for  the  two  sides  forming  the  lower 
)M)undar^  of  each  cell  of  the  first  tier,  also  form  the  upper 

•undanae  (or  partitions)  of  two  o^  of  the  second  tiers. 
As  tba  upper  part  of  the  first  tier  ia  dalemined  by  the  roof 
of  the  hive  (represented  by  the  boriidnlal  Una  in  diagram 
M),  so  is  the  tipper  portion  of  the  eella  of  the  second  tier 
determined  by  the  luwer  portion  of  thoee  of  the  first  tier  ; 
thus,  iliL'  vipper  p;)rii  >n  of  each  cell  of  the  second  tiers  bein^ 
co(npo^ed  ot  two  planes  meeting  at  an  angle,  and  the  work, 
continuing,  as  in  the  progress  of  the  ftnt  tier,  Ibor  mora 
planes  will  ba  eonttrueted  to  fom  tba  lower  portum,  and 
complete  die  hexagon.    It  is  tihna  that  all  the  ordinary 

cells  of  a  nnnb  are  hexatronal,  and  we  believe  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  tliey  coulil  not  be  olherwii»e.  accortling  to  the 
ra<K]e  of  proceeding  in  tlieir  eonstructiuii.  Their  form  de- 
pends entitelv  upon  the  commencement  of  the  work,  which 
necawarOy  tfivova  the  cells  in  such  a  position,  tbat  each 
cell  must  be  surrounded  by  six  others,  and  consequently 
have  six  sides,  each  side  being  the  common  partition  of  two 
cells  :  and.  so  lon^  as  the  cells  are  of  e(mal  diameter,  they 
must  each  be  oppu«cd  to  parts  of  three  utiier  cells  on  the  op- 
posite itide  of  the  comb,  m  such  a  way,  that  supposing  tlie 
external  sur&oe  of  the  bottom  of  each  cell  were  hemi- 
spherical (whieb  vouU  ba  the  ease  ware  tba  wax  not  removed 
from  the  intenrtices),  each  hemisphere  would  touch  three 
others  :  but  the  wax  being  removm  from  the  interstices  and 
redurefl  to  an  equal  ihiL  kness  at  all  parts,—  and  the  bases 
of  the  sides  of  a  cell  nut  being  all  in  the  Kumo  plane-  the 
bottom  of  each  cell  is  tlui^  loniied  into  three  equal  rhom- 
boidal  piecaa  in  three  dilTerent  planes,  the  three  angles  at 
their  jnnetion  being  respectively  the  lowest  parts,  or  the 
farthp«i!  removed  from  the  month  ot' the  rell. 

In  workuiK  the  cells,  the  wax  i>  always  tbuml  a  httlo 
thicker  on  the  edges,  thu»  «ivmg  additional  strLn^,'th  to 
them.   It  bos  been  assertefl  that  thi»  extra  thickness  is 
the  oomplation  of  the  cells;  but  as  we  have 
aeali»araB  tbougb  in » state  of  progiasa* 


withont  it,  we  think  the  more  probable  conjecture  is,  thai 
tba  baa^  in  working  tbo  sides  of  the  cells,  desist  upon  arriv* 
iag  »«ar  tba  top^  and  thus  taaaa  that  part  thick,  aa  it  ia 
fimndtobe. 

The  ordinary  cells  of  a  comb  are  of  two  sizes;  those  fle- 
signed  for  the  male  larvs  being  rather  larger  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  sije  in  which  the  neuter  larvm  are  reared. 
I  he  width  of  the  former  cells  is  about  3^  Unas,  and  that  of 
the  latter  3}.  A  oomb  is  always  MnmaBoad  witb  tiaa 
small-siaed  oells.  Hence,  when  the  larger  cells  are  con- 
stnieted,  instead  of  being  opposed  to  uree  others,  they 
encroach  upon  a  f  lurth,  ana  their  basi  s  are  consequently 
composed  of  four  plates  instead  of  three :  at  first  a  minute 
loEenge-shaped  piece  is  visible  at  the  top  of  the  bassl  part 
(fig.  17,  a);  this  gradually  inoreaaea in aiaa aa tba ona on 
the  opposite  side  daanMntibJlr*  IV, 

When  the  flill  sixe  of  the  cell  is  attafaML  the  top  and 
bottom  pieces  {^g.  1 7,  c,  c)  are  equal ;  but  as  soon  a»  a  »utii 
cient  number  of  the  larger  ceils  1.-,  formed,  tlu:  lower  luzengc 
gradually  decreases  while  the  upper  one  Uig.  17,9,0)  Ui- 
creasea  in  size,  until  thaw  asa  bot  tlvtt  ptalW 
▼isihlaC^.  17.4;4>. 


It  is  almost  atways  found  that  the  exeavations  for  nehs, 

formed  by  diffi  Tont  insects,  in  whatever  situations  they  mav 
be,  are  exactly  proportuined  lo  their  siae.  Hence  it  is  eXv 
tremely  difficult  to  account  for  the  enlargement  of  the  oella 
of  the  bees,  as  juft  dawribed.  We  will,  bovem,  vantura  an 
opinion,  in  hopaa  of  calling  attantton  to  ttMeutjaet 

In  the  former  part  of  this  account  it  has  been  stated,  that 
no  sooner  is  a  portion  of  the  comb  finished  than  the  ({iieen 
depi)sits  cfjRs  in  the  vari  ius  cells,  and  th^  the  cells  first 


formc<l  are  always  those  of  the  smaller  sise,  which  are  e&ca* 

.  tQl«^baaa. 

which  are  less  than  the  wax-workers. 


vatcd  liy  what  are  termed  the  seulptQiaiH 


«r  npraaa. 


We  hnagine,  that  when  the  eggs  hatch,  the  amall  bees, 

or  nurses,  are  more  particularly  engaged  in  attending'  npon 
the  young,  and  that  the  large-sized  workers  then  iMiuiuenco 
the  excavation  of  the  cells  themselves,  and  thus  make  oelts 
of  a  larger  diameter  than  those  made  by  the  nurses. 

Huber  states  that  tba  daicription  of  bees  called  wax- 
workeia  have  not  the  powar  of  sculpturing  tba  cdb:  but 
at  the  same  time  he  owns  tbat  be  was  mtabia  to  ftUoir 

the  proceeding; -i  in  the  construction  of  a  ronib  for  any  consi- 
derable time  after  the  coiiinicncernenl.  During  the  time  of 
his  obser\ations,  however,  he  iiiVSIiably  fouild  t|iat  the 
smaller  bees  were  the  sculpturers. 

Tba  interior  of  a  hive  consists  of  a  number  of  combs  ar- 
ranged Mrfandiealarly  i  these  are  fixed  fo  tba  roof  of  the 
hive,  ana  are  parallel  to  each  other,  the  space  between  them 
b«  ing  about  half  an  inch.  Wlicn  thi-  tirsl  comb  has  afl- 
vanced  in  size,  so  as  to  consist  ol  two  or  three  rows  ol'cella, 
two  other  combs  are  commenced,  one  on  eacli  side  ol  it; 
the  work  proceeding  as  in  the  first :  these  again  aro  ful- 
lowe<i  in  Uurir  tnm  agr  two  others.  As  the  comb  advanoaa 
in  sixeitaaBttBBaa»fMmiMariyoin»i]ar,andiastiU  idnedto 
the  roof  of  the  hiiw  only ;  the  work  proceeds  by  adding  wax 
to  the  njarp;in  of  the  comb  exactly  at"  tlio  junction  of  tho 
opposing  cells,  and  this  is  n  \  sixmer  dejwwited  than  it  is  cut 
away  and  worked  into  cells.  These  cells  arc  not  equally 
de^  throughout  the  comb,  but  their  depth  gradually  de- 
creaaea  as  thqr  approach  the  margin :  a  eoosp  in  ila  pro- 
gress has  the  form  of  a  double  convex  lena. 

The  form  of  the  comb,  as  above  described,  is  that  of  a  new 
one ;  but  in  the  honey-storing  sea.<ion,  the  sides  of  the  comb 
are  joined  to  those  of  the  hive,  to  give  strength  to  hold  the 
additional  weight;  the  cells  are  also  lengthened,  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  comb  than  becomes  even.  The  cells  are  not 
Quite  borixontal,  the  orifice  being  generally  a  liale  higher 
than  the  base,  most  commonly  fl)ur  or  five  degrees,  but 
sometimes  considerably  more.  When  a  coml>  is  first  com- 
pleted, it  is  ot  a  dull  white  colour,  and  of  a  weak  substance; 
it  is  however  soon  strengtheoed,  by  adding  propolis  to  the 
margin  of  the  oells,  and  Qidpg  tbcir  fnlaiior  wHh  tbiaada  «f 
tim  ■nma  mataiiaL 
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The  cells  oi  a  cotno  »re  used  for  the  purposes  of  storinif 
up  honey  for  the  winter,  and  in  them  the  lane  are  reared. 
Pollen,  or  bee-bread,  is  also  stored  up  in  some  of  the  cells. 
Many  larvw  may  be  reared  in  the  same  cell,  and  as  each 
spins  a  cocoon,  or  web.  on  iU  sides  which  is  never  cleared 
out.  it  thus  becomes  at  last  too  contracted  to  contain  larv« ; 
it  is  then  used  for  one  or  both  of  the  other  purposes  above 
mentioned.  When  a  hive  is  well  stored  with  combs  havmg 
empty  cells,  the  workers  disgorge  the  honey  into  these  re- 
ceptacles; but  in  case  cells  are  wanted,  they  retain  the 
honey,  and  wax  is  secreted  for  the  purpose  of  buildmg 
more  combs. 

Honey  is  never  consumed  but  in  cases  of  the  greatest 
necessity  ;  but  as  soon  as  a  cell  is  filled,  it  is  sealed  up  with 
a  waxen  covering. 

During  the  progress  of  a  comb  in  building,  the  slightest 
interruption  is  likely  to  alter  its  form  ;  and  as  the  spate 
between  each  is  always  kept  exactly  the  same,  it  freauently 
happens  that  the  whole  of  the  combs  are  afiected  by  any 
accident  happening  to  one.  Fig.  18  illustrates  an  instance 
of  this  sort,  which  we  have  seen — 
Fig.  18. 


but  it  also  frequently  happens  that  an  interruption  in  one 
comb  is  corrected  in  those  that  follow.  A  curious  instance 
of  this  nature  we  have  also  observed.    Sec./f^'.  19. 

In  both  these  instances  the  form  of  the  comb  was  afiected 
by  a  stick  being  pl«ce<l  across  the  middle  of  tlie  hive,  to 
enable  the  owner  (as  wc  believe)  to  remove  the  hive  with 
less  danger  of  the  combs  giving  way. 

The  latter  case  is  so  ingenious,  that  at  first  it  appears 
more  like  an  operation  of  reason  than  instinct :  it  is  never- 
theless to  be  accounted  for,  upon  the  instinctive  principles 
with  which  these  animals  work.  The  course  of  the  first 
comb  being  altered,  the  two  adjoining  ones  would  naturally 
follow  its  line :  but  if  those  next  beyond  them  on  each  side 
were  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  the  workers  would  be  obliged 
to  discontinue  the  two  former,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  to 
avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the  two  latter ;  for  it  appears 
to  be  a  law  in  the  construction  of  new  combs,  that  a  certain 
space  should  be  always  left  at  the  margins  as  well  as  be- 
tween them. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  the  comb,  the  bees, 
when  in  danger  of  attacks  from  their  enemies,  barricade 
themselves.  Sometimes  the  entrance  of  the  hive  is  nearly 
blocked  up  with  wax  and  propolis,  and  at  others  a  wall  of 
that  substance  is  rx}nstructed  just  behind  that  part ;  this 
wall  is  perforated  with  holes  only  just  large  enough  to 
admit  of  the  egress  and  ingress  of  tho  bees  themselves. 
The  fortifications  are  occasionally  much  more  ingenious 
an«l  complicated.  Weak  hives  are  sometimes  exposccl  to 
tht»  attacks  of  strange  bees,  and  in  such  cases  fortilications 
would  be  constructed ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  the  Acherontia  atropns  that  this  rare  is 
taken.  As  this  moth  only  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
autumn,  the^e  fortifications  are  removed  in  tlie  spiing.  a 
time  when  they  would  be  of  the  greatest  inconvenience. 
Vk«,  the  hive  is  then  extremely  populous.  Huber  states 
that  'the  entrances  formed  in  1804  were  destroyed  in  tho 
spring  of  1805.  The  sphinx  (Achfronlia  atropo<!)  did  not 
ap|>ear  that  year :  but  it  returned  in  great  numbers  in 
the  autumn  of  1807.  By  speedily  barricading  themselves, 
the  bees  prevented  their  threatened  ravages ;  but  before 
the  departure  of  swarms  in  May,  1808,  they  demolished  the 
fortifications,  who$e  narrow  passage  prohibited  free  egress 
to  the  multitude.' 

The  facts  related  in  the  foregoing  account  are  such  as  we 
find,  for  tho  most  part,  well  authenticated  by  the  various 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject;  but  there, are 


many  more  interesting  circumstances  related  in  ea'n.  *fcjrt 
we  think  not  yet  quite  satisfactorily  confirmed. 

The  principal  authors  who  have  written  upon  tht-  subjert 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Aristotle.— //i>/ory  of  Animalt,  book  t. 
VWny.— Natural  History,  book  xi. 

Swammerdam. — A  translation  into  English,  from  the 
Dutch  and  Latin  original  edition  of  his  work,  has  been  made 
by  Thomas  Floyd,  entitled  The  Book  of  Nature,  or  the 
History  of  Insects. 

R<^aiimur.— In  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Mtmoires  pour 
servir  d  t Histoire  des  Insecte*.  173-1-1742. 

Schirach.— //f*<otr«  Naturelle  de  la  Reine  de*  Abeillet. 
1771. 

Riem.— rofi/ffmp/o/i'on  de  la  Nature. 

Bonnet. — Tom.  v.  4to.  edition,  and  torn.  x.  8vo. 

John  Hunter.— In  the  Phtlosophical  Trantacttoru  for 

1792.  .     .  ^ 

Thorley.— ferna/e  Monarchy ;  being  an  Inquiry  into  tht 

Nature,  Order,  and  Government  of  Bees. 

Wildman.— Complete  Guide  /or  the  Management  of 

Bees.  1819. 

Uuher. —Nouvelles  Obs<n>ations  sur  les  Abeilles,  A 
translation  into  English  of  this  >»ork  was  published  in  the 
year  1821,  entitled  New  Observations  on  the  Natural  Hu- 
tory  of  Bees. 

Edward  Bevan.  M.D.— Honey-Bee ;  it*  Natural 
Hixtory,  Physiology,  and  Management.  1827. 

BEE-EATER  (zoology),  the  vernacular  name  for  a  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Merops,  Linn.,  one  of  the  family  M^n- 
jndtr,  and  of  the  syndactylous  tribe,  which  have  the  external 
too  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle  one.  and  both  joined  togethtr 
up  to  the  penultimate  articulation. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  take  their  nrey.  consisting  of 
wasps,  bees,  &c..  like  the  swallows,  while  on  the  wing: 
and.  as  Cuvier  observes,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  no« 
stung  by  those  insects :  the  species  are  numerous,  and 
many  are  figured  by  Levuillant.  Their  nests  are  formed  i<s 
the  banks  of  rivers,  where  they  dig  deep  holes ;  and  their 
geographical  distribution  is  over  the  warmer  regions  of  i).t 
old  continent,  Java.  &c.,  and  New  Holland  (ParamatUi. 
none  of  the  genus  having  been  found  in  America,  wheit 
their  place  appears  to  be  supplied  by  the  Motmots  {Pntf 
nites,  Illiger).  Their  brilliant  plumes  of  c«lours,  which 
change  according  to  exposure  to  hght,  the  prevalent  huts 
being  ajtures  and  greens,  remind  the  observer  of  the  king- 
fisher's gorgeous  dress.  A  familiar  example  of  the  genus 
occurs  in  the  bird  whose  Englinh  name  is  at  the  head  ot 
this  article— the  Gucpier  vulgaire  of  the  French,  the 
Mangia-api  and  Lupo  ifAjn  of  the  Italians,  the  M»'pov 
of  tho  Greeks,  and  Merops  Apiaster  of  Linnwus. 


cio|i>  Apt«ftrr. 
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la  tbe  south  of  Europe  it  is  freouent  in  the  eumiuer. 
SusQj,  Sardinia.  Italy,  the  Suuth  of  r  ranee,  and  Germany 
possess  it.  and  on  the  southern  border  of  Russia  it  is  nume- 
rous. It  is  found  in  Turkey  and  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
in  autumn  migrates  towards  Egypt.  Tt  breeds  in  Imles  in 
the  banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Wolga,  laying  from  five  to 
seven  white  eggs  in  a  nest  composed  of  rooss.  &c.  Hossel- 
quist  says  that  it  ia  foond  in  the  plains  of  Galileo,  and  that 
it  it  called  Varaar  by  the  AimlM ;  and  Temminck,  that  the 
individuals  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  differ  in  nothing 
from  those  killed  in  Europe.  Ray,  in  his  edition  of  ffif- 
iii^hby,  ob8er>'ea,  'it  is  not  unfrcquenl  in  tho  CHrapapn  of 
Rome :  for  that  we  saw  it  there  to  be  sold  in  the  market 
more  than  once.  It  is  not  found  in  Englind  that  we  know 
of.  BelioDnit  wrtlat  thBtitkao  eonatoD  to  Candy,  that 
it  is  w«a  everyvbeiv  in  that  iiltad.  Artatotle  tells  us  that 
it  fee-Is  upoii  bees,  whom  all  other  writers  of  the  history  of 
aiiimiU  do  ibervui  follow.  But  it  feed«  nut  only  upon  bees, 
but  also  upon  Cieadtf,  beetles,  and  other  insecLs.  Yea,  as 
Bellonius  relates,  upon  the  seeds  of  the  nipplewort,  bastard 
parsley,  turnip,  &c..  not  abataiainy  firom  wheat  and  other 
grain.  From  its  exaet  agvtement  in  the  shape  and  make 
of  its  body,  InU,  and  ftet  with  the  Ung-flsher,  we  sospaet 
that  it  likewise  preys  upon  fisli. 

'Bellonius,  in  tbc  first  book  of  bis  obscn'ations,  wntes 
thus  concerning  tho  Meroftx.  Hyinj^  in  tlie  air  it  catches 
and  preys  upon  bees,  as  swallows  do  upon  tiies.  It  flies  nut 
singly  but  in  flocks,  and  espoddly  by  the  Mde  of  those  moun- 
tains vhnra  the  true  tlqrnio  fawn.  Its  voice  is  heard  afar  off. 
aloMMtt  lilia  the  whistung  or  a  man.  Its  singular  elegance 
■nvites  the  Candy  boys  to  hunt  for  it  witti  Cicadir,  as  they 
Jo  also  for  those  greater  swallows  called  Swi/U,  after  this 
wanner: — ^bending  a  pin  like  a  hook,  and  tyiiiff  it  by  the 
head  to  the  end  of  a  thread,  they  thrust  it  through  a  Cicada 
(  us  boys  bait  a  hook  with  a  Uy),  holding  tbe  other  end  of 
the  thread  in  their  band.  The  Cicada  so  fastened  flies, 
nerertbeless,  in  the  air,  which  the  Mtnpt  spying,  Hies  after 
It  with  all  her  forc  e,  iu\d  catchiOig it, mraUmrs  pin  and  all, 
wherewith  she  is  caught  * 

The  passage  in  Aristotle,  mentioning  the  Meropt  as  one 
of  the  ensnise  most  destructive  to  bees,  is  in  the  40th  chap- 
ter of  tbe  9th  book  of  his  JKfiory  Auimttti;  and  th«e 
arc  others  in  the  1st  chapter  of  his  6th  book,  and  in  the 
13lh  chapter  of  his  'Jth,  wln  rcin  he  notice*  the  peculiarity 
of  its  makinc;  its  nest  in  holes  in  tbe  earth*. 

The  &pccics  may  now  be  conskHiiired  as  an  occasional  visitant 
to  this  country.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions 
0/  the  Liimaan  Soei«t^  wU  be  finuid  the  following  extract 
ffam  the  nitoute>book,  recording  Ae  tut  instance  of  its 
t^jpearaiice : — 

•  .July  2,  17'J  I.  The  president  communicated  an  account 
of  Mfmps  Aptiisfr,  tlic  bee  eater,  havinp  been  shot  (for 
the  fifjst  time  in  Great  Britain)  near  Mattishall,  in  tho 
county  of  Norfolk,  by  die  Rev.  Mr.  George  Smith.  The 
identical  specimen  was  SKhibited  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Tubot,  of  Wymondban.  A  flight  of  about  twen^ 
was  seen  in  June,  and  the  same  lliglit  probably  (much 
diminished  in  number)  was  observed  passing;  over  tho  same 

3«t  in  October  I'ollowint;.'  There  is  u  specimen  Itt  the 
ritisb  Museum  with  '  Dewnshire  on  the  label. 
BEECH  TREE.  [See  Faqus.] 
BKEDER.  a  considerable  piovince  of  Hindustan,  forming 
part  of  (be  dominions  of  the  Nisam,  and  lying  between  17" 
and  20°  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  west  by  Bejapore  and 
Aurungaba«l:  oa  tho  north  by  the  latter  pruviivce  and 
Bcrar;  on  the  ea«t  by  Gundwana  and  Hyderabad,  which 
last-named  province  forms  also  its  southern  boundary. 

The  provioce  of  Beeder  ii  divided  into  aevea  districts, 
viz.,  Calberga,  Naldroof,  Akulootah,  Calliany,  Beeder, 
Kandccr,  and  Palrce, 

The  surliice  of  the  ))rovinrc  is  hilly,  but  cannot  be  called 
mountainous.  It  i»  watered  by  several  small  streams,  and 
is  intersected  by  the  Beemah,  Manjeia,  Kistna,  and  Go> 
Uverr  liveia.  The  Beemah,  which  is  considered  a  sacred 
liver  ny  the  Htndns,  is  a  principal  branch  of  the  IGstna,  and 
rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  north  of  Poonnli  P.is^::ii» 
within  20  mile*  ea>t  of  tlial  city,  it  Hows  with  i.iauv  A.nd- 
inv's  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  after  a  course  of 
nearly  400  miles  it  falls  into  the  Kistna  near  Eidgheerin 
Hyderabad.  The  Manjera  rises  about  50  miles  soutli-east 
from  Ahme<'niiL'<.'iir,  ami  flow  s  in  a  south-easterly  direction 

*  BakkCb  IB  (oc  l»i  ciutiiterof  ttw  6lh  book.  (fivM  ij£(J>  u  Mm  ItowUM 
•M«r«ht  Mii.  "    


post  the  city  of  Beeder,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  it  to  the 
north-east.  TVhcn  it  has  arrived  within  about  30  miles  of 
the  city  of  Hyderabad  it  makes  an  abrupt  bend  to  thn 
north,  and  joins  the  Godavery  in  18**  48'  N.  lat. and  77"  M 
E.  long.,  about  400  miles  from  its  source.  The  Biaqjm  it 
not  navigable  in  any  part  of  il>>  course. 

The  soil  of  Beeder  is  generally  productive,  and  previous 
to  the  Mohammedan  conquest  tlie  province  is  said  to  have 
been  thickly  peopled.  Its  nwnbeis  must  since  then  have 
much  fallen  off,  as  it  ia  not  now  so  populous  in  proportion 


to  its  extent  as  the  greater  part  of  the  British  jpoesessions 
in  India.   Tho  Hindus  exceed  the  Mohammaoana  iatlm 

proportion  of  three  to  one. 

On  the  invasion  of  the  Deocan,  in  1 295.  tlie  founder  of 
the  Bhamenec  dynasty,  Allah  ud  Deen,  UmA  np  his  VMi> 
dence  at  Calberga,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  that  name.  In 
17^  1  'J'  N.  lat.  and  "G"  5G'  E.  lonR.  Although  onco  the  capital 
of  a  Hindu  and  afterwards  of  a  Mohammedan  sovereign, 
Calberga  has  since  becon  i  i  y  lace  of  no  importance.  The 
province  was  brought  under  subjection  by  tho  Moguls  in  the 
reign  of  Aurungzebe,  but  was  wrested  from  th*  ffttOeeMOrS 
of  that  prince,  in  1717,  by  Niism  nl  Mulk.  the  sovetei^  «f 
Hyderabad,  and  has  since  continued  in  the  oeenpation  of 
the  successive  Nizams. 

(Mills's  IJintonj  nf  Brilinh  India  ;  Rennell's  3f<wjo»r 
a  M'lji  'If  Ifinduslan  :  FerisiH.i    aj't'Ttj  of  the  Jin'r^ui.) 

B£E1>EH,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  tbe  same  name, 
is  situated  in  ir>  49'  N.  lat.  and  77°  4S'  E.  long.  We  have 
not  any  recently  pnbUshed  daaeription  of  this  mace.  About 
half  a  oentnry  sinee  it  was  rarroonded  by  a  stone  wait  six 
miles  in  circumference,  with  round  towers  at  intervals.  The 
space  between  this  wall  and  the  town  is  a  level  and  open 
place,  a  mod*  of  boilding  n  townwhidi  Is  not  nneeDunon  in 

India. 

Beeder  was  founded  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  city  atllM 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Ahmed  Shah  Bbamenee, 
who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Ahmedabad,  and  transferred  to 
it  the  seat  of  his  government  from  Calberga.  Beeder  is 
situated  42G  miles  (travelUng  distance)  from  Bombay,  980 
miles  from  Cateutta,  S57  frmn  Ddhl,  and  78  from  HydMft- 
bad. 

CMflls's  Riwtwy  o/BriHah  Mia ;  Renneffs  MMr  q< 

a  3f'r^i  nf  Ifrndaatan.) 

IJtEF-KATER.  a  jocular  appellation,  as  it  ii  now  used, 
for  the  yeomen  nt  il.e  ^uard;  thouph  it  sci-nis  (iruls  Lble 
that  the  name  of  buffetters  was  furmarly  assigned  to  that 
portion  of  the  yeomen  of  tbe  guard  only  who  from  tilM  to 
time  waited  at  table  at  great  solemnities,  and  w«i«  iM^pd 
near  die  buffets.  (See  Antiq.  Kepert.  edit.  1848.  veL  ii.  p. 
398.)  Tbe  French  in  the  same  manner  called  their  val^ 
who  attended  the  side  Iward  buffets.  Furetiert!  {Dictionn. 
Umversi-lle,  torn.  i.  in  voce)  having  defined  buffet  to  be  a 
ftort  of  cupboard  for  keeping  ves<jels,  china,  &c. ;  also  a  side* 
board  furnished  for  the  service  of  the  table,  adds,  '  BuJ^t 
se  dit  9ussi  des  offlciers  ott  valets  qni  senrent  an 
•  BEELZEBUB.   [See  Baal.] 

BEER.    [See  Bkkwino.] 

BEER-iVLSTON,  a  small  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Beer-Ferris  and  hundred  of  Roborougb,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  is  situate  in  a  most  picturesque  country  between 
the  rivers  Tamar  and  Tavy,  six  miles  S.S.W.  from  Ta« 
vistock.  foorteen  N.  from  Plymouth,  and  218  W.8.W.  from 
London. 

According  to  Risdon,  it  was  given  by  William  the  Con- 
queror to  the  French  family  of  Alenson  soon  afler  the  con- 

?uest,  from  whom  it  took  iu  name.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
I..  '  this  honour.'  says  Riadon,  *as  well  as  Beer-Ferten* 
erroneously  called  Beire-Penrto,  was  h^  by  Henry  Fenen ; 
and  Martin  Ferrers,  the  last  of  that  antient  house,  was  put 
in  special  trust  to  defend  the  sea-coast  against  the  invasion 
of  the  K.i'iii'i;  in  Edwartl  Ill.'s  timr.'  ■J''i\v:iri]-,  I'nc.  rliise 
of  the  fourteenth  century  it  belonged  to  Ak'.xander  Cbam- 
pomowne  of  Dartington.  and  through  his  grand-daughter  il 
descended  to  Robert  WiUou hby,  JUord  Brooke.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  mverley. 

Beer-Alston  wa.s  an  -ntim-t  hnrntifrh  >n-  -[irc^r-Tint^on, 
although  It  did  not  s<!nd  uicnib«.is  t  >  vim  liarm  ot  till  tho 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  electors  noHuu.i  Iu  ,1  land  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  at  a  rent  of  three- pence.  But  there  really 
wein  no  landholders  except  the  lord,  who  created  burgage 
tennns  nersly  for  the  eleotian.  This  is  one  of  the  llagrant 
abustoa  abolished  by  tbe  Bafeim  Ael,  Boer-Alston  being  by 
that  act  tetepy  diwftnpoliimi,  Tlw  atootioii  of  mmnbm  4 
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pnrlmmentf  as  well  as  portreeves,  town-clerks,  &e.,  took 
place  in  the  opeti  air.  under  h  large  oak-tree.  The  number 
of  inhabitenu  in  the  boroujih  alone  »  attimated  at  360, 
but  the  return  of  the  popalation  ia  indaded  In  that  of  tiie 
piirMi,  whifh  in  li^2J  amounted  to  21 9S  :  but  in  1831  had 
decrcaswl  to  1876.  The  livinjf  of  Bcor  Forri*.  a  rectory  in 
the  pift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exftcr.  is  in  tin-  Hrrh- 
<tea0onry  of  TotOMs.  and  dioeeae  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
«8»  nted  in  the  king's  books  at  94/.  It.  «|dl  Lotd  VaUe- 
lort  is  the  present  patron. 

The  church  posse^seH  some  curious  monuments  of  the 
Ferrer*  bikI  ClininpL'rnowne  families.  Botr- Alston  was 
onco  famous  tor  itii  i>iiver-raine».  which  at  one  time  m-ro 
my  productive,  but  at  present  they  are  not  consirlered 
worth  worUng.  Pefhap*  to  this  and  to  tho  disftranchise- 
nwnt  of  the  boroagh  is  to  b»  «ttribatedtheiiinnaaldeeraase 
of  the  population  in  this  parish.  Tt  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  annual  value  of  real  proDcrtv.  as  usscRjied  in  1815.  in 
tlu-  |i:iri»!i  nf  Boor-I''erris,  is,  tl^  < m  i']ition  of  Plymouth 
and  Di'vonport,  the  greatest  m  Devonshire,  amounting  to 
V5,'>'>0i. 

BEKR-SHEBA,  lattf  "Wa.  the  weU  nf  the  oath,  is 

called  b;  tbo  Septuagint  BirpffW&i,  or  fAtap  ipxtoftou,  and  by 
Jotephna  (Jmt  i.  12)  Bf^mAd,  and  (vi.  .3)  Bapemv&u, 
Br/pff«i>/3fi  {Ant.y'm.  I  t.  7"),  and  Uripaod  (Fita  ed.  Haw- 
cump.  p.  18.  ^  37).  Bi  er-.sheba  is  a  very  antient  city  in 
the  south  of  Palestine,  the  existt  iK  '  whieh  can  be  traced 
from  the  days'  ot  the  Patriarchs  tu  the  pre^enl  century. 

Few  places  have  been  noiicod  in  history  during  so  many 
eentariea  Beer-shob*.  Abmhain  called  that  plane  Beer- 
iheba.  heeante  there  they  aware  both  of  then,  whan  he 
made  a  covenant  witli  Abimelech.  And  Abraham  planted 
a  Krove  in  Beer-shelja,  and  calle<i  there  on  the  name  oi' 
the  Loril,  the  eM-rlusting  God.  (Cien.  xxi.  14.  31.)  About 
B.C.  1804,  Abimulecb  vent  (o  Isaac  from  Gerar,  and  tbey 
aware  ona  to  another;  «d4  it  came  to  pass  the  same  day. 
that  laaac's  servants  came  and  told  him  caooaming  the 
well  which  they  had  di$;(?ed,  and  said  unto  him.  We  have 
found  wal*fr.  -And  lie  called  it  Sheba:  therefore  the  name 
of  the  city  is  Beer -sheba  unto  ttusday.  (Gen,  xxvL  23. 
In  tbia  antiant  explanation,         Mvtm,  ia  aonaitaad  as 

equivalent  to  t^T^t  oolA.  Both  wordt  ain*  in  Hahtew, 

faitimately  related  to  each  other,  because  the  n\im1)or  seven 
was  of  frequent  occurrence  in  sacrifices  and  holy  rites. 

Baar-abeba  was  frequently  the  dwelling  place  of  Abra- 
hano^Isaae, and Jaoob  (6en.'xxii.l9;  xxviii.  lO;  xUi.  i  5). 
of  the  aona  of  Samuel,  Joel,  and  Abiah,  who  were  jud;_'(-H 
in  Beer-sheb.i.  (1  Sam.  viii.  -2.)  Zibiah  of  Beersheba  was 
the  mother  of  Ji-h'<.islt,  king  ol  Judah.  (2  Kings  xii.  ii  ; 
2  Chron,  xxiv.  l.)  The  prophet  Elijah  retired  to  Beer- 
sheba when  he  Med  before  Ahab  and  Jezeliel.  (Jo«.  Ant. 
Tiii.  13.  7.) 

Beer-sheba  belonged  first  to  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  (Joshua  xv.  28:  I  Kinitssix.  3.)  But  it  appears 
from  Joshua  xix.  2.  that,  strirtly  speaking,  Beer-sheba  had 
Iwen  wmecfleil  to  the  Shtmeoiiites.  *  The  second  lot  ranie 
fitrth  to  Shimeon,  ('\e?i  to  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Khimeon,  and  their  inheritance  was  uriUiin  the  inberitanoe 
of  the  childien  of  Judah:  and  they  had  in  their  inheritanee 
Beersheba,  Sheba,  Moladn,'  &c.    0  Chron.  iv.  28.) 

That  Beer-sheba  was  situate<l  in  the  south  of  Judah  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  2  Sam  x\iv.  '2  —  7.  \.  1^.  Henee  the 
name  of  Reer-sbeba  isfrer|iU'iitly  men tiuned.  w  hen  the  whole 
extent  of  Palestine  ia  described,  m  the  expression  from  Dan  to 
Beer-sheba,  or  mee  wend,  '  From  Beer-»beba  even  to  0an.* 
(lChr(m.xxi.9;  9  Chron.  xxx.  S ;  Jndffes  xx.  1 1 1  Sam.W. 
20  :  2  Sam  lit.  1" :  '2  Sara.  xvii.  1 1 ,  xxiv.  1 :  1  Kin^rs  v.  ,^  ; 
2  Chron.  xxx.  5.)  If  the  kingdom  ol  Judah  only  is  meant, 
tile  t'i)ll(i«'in(»  phrases  are  einplou'd,  from  Gelia  to  Beer- 
sheba  (2  Km<^s  xxiii.  8) ;  fVuni  BtHir-sheba  tu  the  mountain 
et  Bphraim.   (2  Chron.  xix.  4.) 

Under  the  nygjn  of  Uaaiah,  about  the  year  787  B.C.,  Beer- 
«h«4m  was  notoriuus  for  idolatry.  <  Atnoa  v.  6 ;  viii.  14.)  I'hc 
r;tv  «as  re-'irfii]«i'd  liythe  .lews  after  their  return  under  Nc- 
htuisiili  (roiit  ihi-  Mabyl  jumh  exile,  about  445  B.C.  Aeoonling 
to  Nehemiah  (xu  -'7.  the  rhildren  of  Judah  dwell.  <[  a^ain 
from  Beer-sbeba  unto  the  valley  of  Htonom.  About  the 
year  300  A.O.  Boaaliina  Pamphih  daaeribei  Beer-sheba  as  a 
vary  large  village,  twenty  miles  sentlMrest  of  Hebron,  and 
a  gatriaon  poat.  In  the  days  of  Si.  Hieioniymus.  about  the 
baglmring  af  tha  tfUi  aentoiy  ajk  «•  lad  it  agate  da- 


scribed  in  the  same  terms,  apparently  taken  from  Eusebiui. 
tQufost.  ad  Gen.  x\'ii.  30,  and  Onoroast.  h.  v.)  In  the  da>-i 
of  the  «rusadet»  it  is  thus  mentioned  by  ih>  Vittiaeo.  er  dt 
Vit  ry,  in  0«ttal>«i  pet  Prme*>*,  p.  1070;  BeeMbeba  is  a 

town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  near  the  enmroence- 
TOont  of  the  plain  conntry,  between  the  mountains  and 
.^scalon,  fen  miles  from  Awalon :  he  thus  appe;ir;  !<■ 
a.ssii;n  it  a  diflerent  position  from  that  of  Eusehius.  Ins 
similar  raauner  Beer-sheba  ta  nientione<l  by  William  if 
Tyra.  BfMtenbach  found,  in  the  plam  of  Baeg  aheba.  a 
raatle  ealled  Oallin,  other  taveUers  a  village  ealled  €Kbeiin : 
but  SeetJien  asserts  that  the  town  is  still  extant,  under 
the  name  of  Bir  Sz»U.<a,  under  which  name  it  is  entered 
in  the  maps  of  Klodcn  and  Grimm.  (Comp.  JoMph.  Am- 
tiquit.  viii,  13,  7;  Zachs  Correspnndenz ;  Relandi  PcUi- 
tina,  p.  484.  620:  Hamelsveld  G^o^.  iii.  114,  sef{.  . 

Winers  Bibliekee  RmUwSrtarbiiehi  andGasanU  lAanwrM. 
mh  voef.) 

Tliis  Beer-sheba,  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Palestir.- 
towards  Idumma,  should  not  ba  eonfuutided  with  a  Bt-i-f- 
sheba  (BifptfaCi^  or  Bnp«af^)  in  Upper  Galilma,  mentioned 
by  JoaepbuB  iMuiek  Watt  tl  SO.  0 ;  iiL  8.  t*  ppi,  SOS  aa4 
223) ;  and  in  Dr.  Rieharfson's  TrmA. 

BEESIIA,  a  ficntis  of  grasses  nearly  allied  to  Rarabu^-i. 
with  which  it  is  actually  combined  by  some  iiaiuralisis,  b..i 
firom  which  it  differs,  acconlinjj  to  the  (vmcum^nt  tcstimonT 
of  all  authors,  in  the  otherwise  incredible  circumstaace  (V 
its  seeds  being  enetosed  hi  a  fleshy  pericarp. 

Two  species  are  known,  both  of  which  have  the  aqiect  of 
the  spineless  bambooa.  Of  these  Beaha  baceifira  i«  tmoA 
on  tlie  Chitta-r  uiir  mountains  of  India,  where  it  is  eallel 
Pagu  tuUu,  growing  in  dry  places  on  the  side«  of  hiih. 
where  the  upper  stratum  of  soil  is  sandy.  According  o> 
Roxburgh's  Flora  imUct,  the  etreomferance  of  the  stem* 
near  the  base  is  twelve  or  diiilaen  indieSi  and  their  hajdn 
from  fifty  to  seventy  ;  '  beautifully  erect,  and  without  th.- 
least  flexure  or  inequality  of  surface:  bare  of  branches, 
except  near  the  extremity  :  it  perishes  sAer  yieldmft  it* 
truiL  It  yields  more  or  less  tabasheer,  of  a  siliceous  crya- 
tallizatlon;  sometimes  it  is  said  the  cavity  het«»-een  ths 
jointa  is  nnriy  filled  with  this,  whieh  tha.  people  call  Okoom 
wHme:  (Horn  hntiea,  H.197,y  ' 

Bef^hn  Fax  is  a  smaller  specie,  not  nbovo  eighteen  fir t 
high;  it  is  found  in  Araboyna  and  dtlier  parts  of  the 
layan  Archipi^latjn,  wliere  it  is  npplicd  to  iiuiny  useful  t  j 
poses.    It  is  the  Arundarhryr     I'/iu/n  of  Humpbius's /f<T- 
h'lrium  of  .-Vmboviia. 

BEET,  in  Botany.   [See  Bkta.] 
BEET,  a  plant  of  the  i:enus  Beta^  bt  the  class 
r/n'd,  and  ur'ler  Difri/nia  of  LinnmuS)  andt  in  ths  natnial 

order,  Chenupoilfcc  of  Jussieu. 

There  are  two  distinct  species  of  beet  commonly  cultiratt^d. 
each  containing  several  varieties,  the  one  called  the  Cieii, 
or  Horimtif,  producing:  huceulent  leaves  only,  the  other  ths 
Vulgaris,  distinguished  by  its  large  fleshy  rooL  The  ckU 
is  chiefly  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  aTl 
forms  one  of  the  prim  ipal  vegetables  used  by  agricultural 
labourers  and  sm  dl  occupiers  of  land  in  many  parts  ot 
Gkrmany.  France,  and  Switzerland.  A  variety  known  Vf 
the  nasae  of  Swiss  chard  produces  numerous  large  sut- 
culent  leaves,  which  have  a  very  solid  rib  running  along  the 
middle.  The  leafy  p.irt  being  stripped  off  ana  l"j;!t  d,  i^ 
used  ;is  a  substitute  lor  f,'reens  and  spinueh,  and  the  r.!j  and 
stalk  arc  dressed  like  aspara>;U8  or  scorsenera;  they  have  :i 

tileasant  sweet  taste,  and  are  more  wholewime  than  the  cab- 
»age  tribe.  In  a  good  soil  the  prmlueo  is  \ery  abundan:. 
and  if  cultivated  on  a  lann  aeale  m  tl|B  deid,  this  species  of 
beet  would  prove  a  valnam  addition  la  the  plants  nised  for 

(little.  Bv  cultivating  it  in  rows,  and  frequently  h.K  :';^: 
and  stnnng  the  intervals,  it  would  t>e  un  exc«U«;ni  wjij- 
stitule  for  a  fallow  <iti  gtwl  light  loams. 

Ail  cattle  are  very  fund  ot  the  leaves  of  this  beet,  which 
add  much  to  the  milk  of  cows  without  giring  it  that  bad 
taste  which  is  una^vidable  when  tbcy  are  fed  with  turnip 
or  cabbages,  and  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  greater  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  latter  undertro  the  putrefactive  frr 
mentation.  If  sown  in  May  in  dril!e>  two  feet  wide,  iii'i 
thinned  out  to  the  distance  of  a  foot  Iron)  plant  to  plant  in 
the  rows,  they  will  produce  an  abundance  of  leaves,  wlikh 
may  be  gathered  in  August  and  September,  and  wiA 
grow  ajraiii  rapidly,  provided  a  bunch  of  the  centre  leate* 
be  left  un  each  plant.  They  do  not  aeosibly  exhaust  tlie 
soiL  Theea  leaves,  whan  hoasderslaamd  Willi  bran,  ewt 
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•haff.  ot  reftiae  prain,  are  an  excellent  food  for  or  bul- 
'wk.»  put  up  to  fatten. 

The  second  species,  thb  Vuli^ari^,  or  k't'l-rool,  hv^  been 
lung  cultivated  in  gardens :  cipecially  that  variety  called 
the  led  beet,  which,  vh«n  boiltMl  and  ulioad,  tnakeai  vmoh  an 
exeaUmc  addition  to  winter  Mlad.  It  u  *  nnthm  of  tfao 
south  of  Europe,  and  hence  all  the  are  tender,  and 

deslruyed  by  fru*t  when  in  their  yuuitg  state.  It  tbnvvs 
Ix'^:  >n  :i  rich,  li^'lit.  dry  soil,  and,  from  the  length  of  it*  tap- 
root, requires  a  considerable  depth.  The  while  beet  is  an 
oxeeUaai  mot,  and  is  preferred  by  many  tu  the  lai-ger  and 
more  ooiDmon  intonneaiate  Taricties.  It  ha*  ii«an  latoljr  w 
fffee^x  repute  in  Aanoo  and  Belgium  Iter  th«  manuflifltnre  of 
auf^ar.  It  is  not  commotily  cuTlivuU-d  in  uiir  ^-anlftis,  and 
We  miiy  notice  it  as  being,  with  the  red  beet,  the  parent 

•  >t  thi«a  vtiictiM  wbiflii  baan  intraduaad  into  fnU 
ciiltiire. 

The  coiomon  Held-liMit  for  cattle,  wbieh  \m  been  long 
known  in  Geraany.  was  introduced  into  England  at  the 
hitter  end  of  tlw  Inst  century  ;  and  its  introduction  is  gono- 
rally  attribute.!  t;>  the  liUe  Dr.  Loitsoin.  a  physician  of  irreat 
r«  Iiutauon,  and  one  ot  the  Socieiy  of  Friends.  The  German 
name  is  mangold  tpurzel.  or  mitngold  nrot,  but  it  U  com- 
monly pronounced  mangel  witrnl,  wbieh  neana  tcuniim 
wot  ;  and  by  a  strange  translation  it  is  called  in  Pieneh 
TUtthu  d'obfjtldance,  or  root  nf  yil^ntij,  ns  well  as  racini'  tie 
^HnSft  or  root  at  icarcity.  The  narao  o'i  Jiftd  bfct  is  nuirh 
more  ajiprDpnate. 

An  impriived  variety  of  this  beet,  which  grows  to  a  very 
large  size  i:i  kmI  »uil,  iin5i  a  radsUn,  and  when  cut  thruugh 
appears  veined  with  red.  in  eonoentiie  eicelas.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  not  rises  often  a  Ibot  end  won  above  the 
ground,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  large  arid  succulent, 
npring  from  the  crown  of  the  root.  There  is  a  lnuit,  huw- 
ever,  beyond  which  the  root  does  not  impro^-e  in  quality 
as  it  increo-Hcs,  and  the  roots  of  a  moderate  site  contain 
mare  saccharine  and  nutritive  matter  in  the  same  bulk 
thaa  the  larger.  This  is  particularly  the  ease  with  those 
▼erieties  fWrm  which  sugar  is  extracted.  The  soil  best 
I'llapt-d  f  )r  thf  l)cetM  «H  is  a  deep  sandy  loam,  iiuturally 
nrh,  or  uiade  so  by  rciwaled  uiauunug.    The  manure 

•  hould  be  well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  if  any  is 
added  Ibrtfaik  crop,  it  should  be  weU  rotted  and  ploughed 
in  deepi  The  application  of  Hqnid  nanun  during  the 
fpowth  of  the  plant  greatly  increases  tlie  i-oots  ;  but  it  is 
also  said  to  make  theiu  more  watery,  and  for  the  suf»ar  l>eet 
it  is  not  ncomtnen'iod.  T lie  seed,  wluch  should  be  chost'ii 
from  the  most  perfect  plants,  is  sown  in  May :  if  sown 
sooner*  there  is  some  danger  from  the  firosty  nights  which 
often  oeenrnboot  the  beginning  of  thsi  montht  or  if  the 
spring  is  wann  and  genial,  it  gets  too  fbrwaM.  sod  instciikl 
of  ioi  reasin^;  in  the  mot,  it  shoots  up  a  8ce<l-stalk,  and  the 
root  becomes  comparatively  U!>eles9.  If  it  is  sown  later 
than  May.  it  nc\er  arrives  at  a  full  size  before  the  approach 
of  winter :  heuce  the  tirst  or  second  week  in  May  is  the  best 
tune  in  our  climate.  It  is  found  by  experience  thai  those 
plants  of  boot  which  grow  from  seed  sown  where  they  are 
to  remain  have  larger  roots,  in  general,  than  those  which  are 
transplanted;  the  seed  is  tlierefore  usually  drilled,  or  dib- 
blwl.  in  rows  IVom  twenty-four  to  tiiirty  inches  distant;  the 
seeds  arc  put  in  about  an  inch  deep,  and  when  they  are 
dibbled,  the  holes  aie  about  four  inches  ssunder,  and  two 
or  three  seeds  are  put  in  a  bole.  After  they  come  np  and 
are  out  of  danger  of  frost  or  insects,  they  are  thinned  out, 
so  as  to  leave  the  plants  a  foot  asunder.  Wliei-e  the  plants 
liive  fiulefl.  the  iiuer\als  ixrv  filled  vip  hy  transplanting 
some  of  tliose  which  are  superfluous  m  other  parts:  in 
doing  this  It  1.4  essential  that  the  fibres  of  the  rujts  be 
not  torn  off  in  puUing  up  the  plant ;  and  if  (hey  are  taken 
up  earefhlly  wi^  some  oTthe  mouM  adhering  to  the  mots, 
it  will  W\;U  repov  the  ai!ditioii;d  ti.aiMe.  If  the  ^'roalld  is 
well  prepared,  tliere  is  little  tear  gf  the  plants,  uul  eoming 
up,  or  nf  their  l>ein<j  destruye<l  by  the  Hy,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  With  turnips.  A  sprinkUog  of  liquid  manure  along 
the  rows,  about  the  time  that  the  plants  flrst  appear  abovs 

Sonod,  will  in  general  secure  an  abundance  of  thom  ;  and 
is  may  be  done  with  much  less  trouble  than  would  be 
iiua;:iiie<l.  by  those  who  have  never  practi.-cd  it.  It  rei|inrf«i 
only  a  water-cart,  with  a  large  cask  and  two  leathern  hose, 
kept  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other  bjaUktlhstwwn 
them,  so  that  they  may  pour  the  irauid  manure  over  ivo 
mraatoMi.  U tite  isM  ha  aot  abow  a  atOe  6oBk Ifae 
tank,  a  man  and  Immm  triU  walar  tva  mm  ii  •  4qrt 


I  and  if  the  distaaco  is  half  a  mile,  four  acres;  tlie  expense 
will  Ik;  amply  repaid  in  the  crop.* 

Ou  a  very  large  seule  this  may  not  be  so  practicable ;  but 
wherever  a  field  of  beet  is  near  the  home-stall,  it  aboold 
oever  be  omitted ;  the  evident  advantage  of  it  will  soon  ra> 
neve  any  ohjeetfon  arisinfr  flrom  trouble  or  expense^  "When 
the  [ilanis  are  three  inelus  ahove  ground,  they  may  be 
tiiiiuied  out  a  tool  ajiart  lu  the  roW;,.  the  intervals  be- 
tween llie  tows  may  l>e  ^lirreil  witli  the  plough,  grubber, 
or  horse-hoe,  and  the  uilorvals  from  pUuit  to  plant  in  the 
row  with  the  hand-hoe.  The  ground  eannot  be  kept  too 
fine  and  flpon,  pnivided  the  soil  be  not  extremely  porou», 
and  the  weather  vciy  dry ;  in  that  ease  it  must  not  be  htiri  cil 
so  uinch,  for  fear  of  the  moisture  esaporutint;  too  much. 
It  is  a  eutuliiun  piaciici.:  lu  Uiruw  the  eiii'th  Iruin  the  ruwa 
against  the  ro<its  ;  hut  the  most  experienced  cultivatoM  da 
not  approve  of  the  method :  on  the  contrary,  they  recom- 
mend drawing  the  earth  from  the  plants,  or  at  least  laying 
the  whole  ground  level.  Where  the  soil  is  natcrally  rich 
and  deep,  the  drills  may  be  made  on  the  level  jbrroutul ;  Lui 
if  the  soil  is  sliallow,  ur  the  suhiioil  of  a  barren  n  itnie,  it  is 
btiit  to  raise  small  ridges,  a->  is  done  for  turnips  on  the  North- 
umberland plan,  and  bury  tha  duug  under  them,  by 
which  DMans  the  toota  have  mere  room  to  strike  downward*. 
h»  soon  ss  the  outer  leaves  begin  U>  droop,  they  may  be 
gathered  and  ;:iven  to  cattle,  but  a  tuft  sliould  be  left  in  the 
eentre  tu  eaii)  on  the  veyetatioii,  or  else  the  roots  will 
not  increase.  This  practice  of  gathering  the  leaves  is 
strongly  reoommended  by  some,  and  they  assert  that  the 
root  does  not  suffer  in  the  lei«<»t.  although  thu  leaves  are 
leproduoed;  but  hew  vrewealdjnve  this  caution,  fuundtsd 
on  experience  and  observation.  Tlie  drooping  leaves,  if  not 
gathered,  will  decay  and  fall  oR*;  the)  have  }>erlorm»d  their 
otliee,  and  therefore  to  gather  them  belurtj  iLey  vkiiher  is  a 
n-al  economy  :  hut  to  strip  off  fresh  and  growing  leaves 
must  injure  the  plant,  and  thu  juices  required  to  replaea 
them  are  so  much  takan  from  the  growth  of  thu  roots. 
When  fodder  is  very  scarce  this  may  be  &  iiacrilice  worth 
roakine,  but  if  the  object  is  to  reserve  the  nmU,  for  winter 
to.  il,  tlio  !eavi-s  sliould  remain  on  the  plant  a>lon)i  us  they 
look,  tresh  and  growing,  until  iieai-  the  time  ot  taking  up 
the  whole  crop :  the  top  may  then  be  cut  off  an  inch  above 
tile  crown  of  the  root,  and  will  he  ezoellent  food  ibr  the 
oowa  and  pigs.  * 

The  roots  are  generally  taken  up  and  stored  for  winter, 
some  time  before  tdiero  is  any  danger  of  considerable  frost , 
the  to|)  having  been  removed,  and  the  tap  r.ot  cut  otl,  the 
mould  which  may  adheru  lo  the  libres  is  scraped  off  with 
the  back  «f  4ha  knift.  The  roots  ore  then  either  stacked 
in  a  bant  or  toot-hoose,  with  alternate  layers  of  straw,  and 
tlaa  sidas  and  top  protected  flrara  the  frost  by  straw  pkced 
all  round,  in  which  way  they  will  keej)  well  an<l  lr<  sh  nil 
spring:  or  tlu-y  are  plaecd  in  trenches  luu  leet  deep  and 
fi'et  wide,  witii  a  layer  of  straw  at  the  bottom  and  against 
the  sides;  tbey  are  heaped  up  in  these  trenches  to  the 
lu%ht  of  three  feet  above  the  ground,  forming  a  ridge  at 
top,  and  then  oovofed  all  over  with  straw,  avar  vhiah  tfaa 
earth  taken  out  of  the  trench  is  sproad,  aira  made  smootfa. 
sloping  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  A  small  trench  is  dug 
ail  round  this  heap,  wuh  a  proper  outlet  to  prevent  any 
water  from  soaking  in  ;  the  heaps  are  made  of  any  length, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  root*  to  be  stored,  and  the 
two  ends  are  aecured  with  straw,  and  covered  with  earth 
Uke  the  sides.  When  it  is  required  to  take  out  thu 
roots  for  use.  an  opening  is  made  at  the  end,  a  sutlicient 
quantity  is  taken  out,  and  the  end  is  seourvd  a;.',iiii  with 
straw  and  eiarth  as  before.  When  the  roota>  h.ac  li>  t  ti 
put  io  dry,  and  ikome  time  has  Ijcen  allowed  fur  a  hiii^iii 
fermentation,  and  the  steam  produced  has  been  aUowt»d 
la  escape  before  the  heap  was  finally  eoverad  in,  they 
will  come  ont  <|nite  fresh  ami  juicy  till  !ali:  in  spring; 
but  if  the  propel'  precautious  are  iiei^ieeled,  tlic\  will  often 
rot  or  become  musty,  and  tlieu  the  cattle  will  not  reailily 
eat  them.  There  ara  lew  crops  so  vaiuabiie  Sai-  wiuler  food 
tut  asttle  as  the  beet;  Swedish  turnips,  or  ruta  bugs,  exceed 
them  in  the  qoanttty  of  nottrishment,  weight  for  weighs 
but  on  good  light  soils  the  prodttce  of  the  boot  per  acre  i« 
much  ^'reuler.  On  old  pasture  ground  trenched  up  enormous 
crops  of  uumgel  wur^l  have  been  raised.    W'iien  tiie 

*  If  tlw  waler<«rt  eoaUlot  100  KaUuua,  it  wfll  wator  on«-tlar<i  of  *n  aerS 
in  rvnat  ikrM  liwi  illktiiKst ;  Ui<!  \v>n--  iil  nvrr  ■■ii''  niii«  ;>iiil  .1  lij>li  m  ita 
anlioiuily  (halinl  bt-'M  uj  waLt  ^lu  jCic.  U'  \> '>.>)>  k-  Kictvl  ii>  iIia 

itMUnce  bom  Om  Uak,  Uk^  tbrtH-  tlrot*.  Thtt  uiakrs  la  nU  li  i-  ?| 
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RftgMils  Pkik  wu  fimming,  a  part  iriiieli  bad  Iwen  traoehed 

mm»  sown  very  thick  with  rnangcl  wurrel  seed,  and  such 
WM  the  produce,  that  it  was  sold  by  auction,  in  lots,  to  tive 
wW'hMftu  ia  ths  naighlMMiilNod,  ait  the  nta  of  60L  per 
acre. 

It  is  said  that  the  cows  fed  entirely  on  beet  become  too 
UX,  and  give  less  milk ;  but  this  would  be  no  objection  with 
tiie  oow-keepers  who  unite  the  fatteninf^  of  their  cows  with 
tin  Ulitkiiii;,  and  like  to  have  them  ready  for  the  butcher  as 
soon  as  they  are  nearly  dry.  For  bulli>ck.s  they  are  excel- 
lent ;  for  horses  Swedish  turnips  are  preferable.  The  pro- 
portional value  ef  bay,  potatoes,  Sweoiah  tomipe.  and  beet 
in  feeding  catHe,  amwfding  to  Bittbof,  whose  statements 
Tbaer  has  found  toaprco  v.ith  hi*  experiments,  i*;  ns  fol 
lows: — 18  tons  of manj^el  wu; z.  1  are  e^ual  to  J 5  tons  oi  rula 
baga,  or  7:^  tons  of  p  -t  u  < r  J}  tons  of  good  meadow 
hay,  each  quantity  oontatnmg  the  same  nourishment :  but 
the  roots  may  be  grown  upon  less  than  an  acre,  whcreoa 
it  will  take  two  or  fhiw  acres  of  good  meadow^land  to 
produce  the  eqtdvalent  quantity  of  bay;  and  of  all 
these  root  crops  the  least  exhausting  for  the  land  is  the 
bceL  Tbts  white  beet  has  been  chietiy  cultivated  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar  from  its  juice.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
mangel  wurzel,  and  more  compact,  and  appears  m  its  tex- 
ture to  b«  more  like  the  Swedish  turnip.  We  have  given 
it  to  eattle»  and  are  satisfied  with  the  result ;  but  we  have 
IMC  made  sufBeiently  accurate  experiments  to  decide  which 
sort  is  the  most  advantai^cfius.    It  will  viro:  iMy  be  found 


'  tained  Uy  an  instroment  riinflar  to  tbe  MedMranwtiff  md 

hv  brewers,  culled  the  pesf  fiqtiet:r  of  Bcaumf  *.  which 
shows  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid.  The  tire  is  new 
lighted,  and  by  the  time  the  ?opper  is  full  the  heat  sbouli 
be  raised  to  1 78°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  (65"  of  R^* 
mur),  but  no  higher. 

In  the  mean  time  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water  baa  been 
prepared  by  gradually  pouring  as  much  water  upon  lOlb. 
of  quick  Ume  as  will  muake  the  mixture  of  the  consisteacj 
of  cream.  This  is  poured  into  the  copper  when  the  heat  is 
steadily  at  178°.  and  is  well  mixed  with  the  juiqe  by  sturing 
it.  The  beat  ii  then  increased  till  the  mixture  boils,  vbea 
a  tbiek  and  glutinolis  scum  rises  to  the  surface.  As  socn 
r.s-  clear  bubbles  rise  through  this  scum,  the  fire  is  suddenly 
iiul  out  by  water  poured  on  it  or  by  a  proper  damper.  The 
scum  hardens  a-s  it  cools,  and  the  sediment  hi hl'  leposued 
the  liquor  becomes  clear  and  of  a  hj^lii  straw  eolour.  Tlw 
scum  is  then  careAilly  taken  off  with  a  skimmer  having 
holes  in  it,  and  ia  jpitt  into  a  vecsel  till  such  time  at  tbe 
liquor  renanung  in  it  can  be  pieeied  out*  A  oodt  it  now 
opened  about  five  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
and  all  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off.  Another  cock  lower 
dosvn  lets  out  the  remainder  until  it  bcRms  to  appear  cloudv, 
what  still  remains  is  afterwards  boiled  again  w  ith  what  u 
extracted  by  pressure  from  the  scum.  The  clear  liquor  » 
now  subjected  to  evapoiation  in  another  boiler  irhieb  iawid* 
and  shallow.  Tbe  bottom  i«  but  slightly  covered  witb  the 
at  first,  and  it  boil?  mp-  l!v,    A~  tbe  water  evaporate*. 


that  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  make  the  scale  turn  in  favour   tresh  juice  u  let  in.   When  a  terUiia  deffree  of  inspiuation 


of  the  one  or  tb«  other;  but  for  the  manu&cture  of  sugar, 
the  smaller  beet,  of  which  the  loola  weigb  only  one  or  two 
lMNnid«»  MW  profared  by  Chaptal,  wbo,  bendei  beuig  a  cek- 
brated  chemist,  was  also  a  practical  agrieidtarat,  and  a 
manufacturer  of  sugar  from  beet-root. 

This  manufacture  sprung  up  in  Fr n  e  in  consequence  of 
Bonaparte's  scheme  for  destroying  the  colonial  jirospentyof 
Great  Britain  by  excluding  British  colonial  produce.  It 
bayinff  been  found  tbat  from  tbe  jniee  of  die  beet-root  a  ctya- 
talKiable  mnr  could  be  obtamed,  he  enoouTmf^  tbe  eita* 
blishment  of  the  manufacture  by  every  advantage  which 
monopoly  and  premium*  could  give  it.  Colonial  sujirarwas  at 
the  enormous  price  of  four  and  five  friinrs  a  jujuiil.  and  the 
UM  of  it  was  become  so  habitual,  that  no  Frenchman  could  do 
vftboat  it.  Several  large  manufactories  of  sugar  iiain  beet- 
iMt  were  established,  aoaw  of  wbieb  onfy  a«md  a*  pretaaiti 
for  flelUng  smuggled  ooloalal  ragar  at  tbe  prodnoe  oflbeir 
own  work.s.    Count  Chaptal,  however,  established  one  on  hii> 
own  farm,  raising  the  beet-root,  as  well  as  extracting  the 
sugar.    We  here  give  a  brief  account  of  the  process,  taken 
chiefly  from  his  own  publications,  especially  the  work  en- 
titled La  C^mie  appliqvit  d  f  Agriculture,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Pant.  18S9.  Tbe  first  operation  is  to  clean  the  roots: 
toine  eflbet  tbis  bjr  washing,  but  Chaptal  prefers  scraping 
and  paring  them  with  a  kiutr.  .lUhough  by  this  means  one- 
sixth  part  of  tbe  root  is  wasted,  as  tbe  scrapings  mixed 
with  earth  cannot  be  safely  given  to  cattle^ aadaven  the 
piga  eat  but  little  of  it;  but  it  adda  to  the  nwnin,  and  ia 
tnerefere  not  altogedier  loet  Six  tons  of  beet-twit  are  ftut 
reduced  to  five,  which  nrc  next  lo  be  rasped  and  reduced 
lo  a  pulp.    This  is  donu  b)  a  machine  consisting  of  a 
cylinder  of  tinned  iron,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  the  axis,  on  which  it  is  turned  by  machinery. 
On  the  circumforenee  of  this  cylinder  are  fixed,  by  means  of 
aerawi,  nineQr  mmw  plataa  ef  iron,  xiaina  three-fourths  of 
an  ineb  foom  tbe  mnfaoe  and  parallel  to  tbe  axis,  at  equal 
distances  all  round  ;  tlie  outer  or  projecting  edges  of  these 
plates  are  cut  into  teeth  like  a  saw ;  a  slanting  box  is  fixed 
to  the  frami'  1)1  A  fiich  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  turns,  so  that 
the  roots  may  be  pressed  against  these  plates.  The  cylinder 
it  made  to  re  olve  rapidly,  and  the  roots  are  thus  scraped, 
Aa  pu^  foUtne  into  a  Teasel,  lined  with  lead,  placed  below. 
When  two  awm  eyiinden  are  made  to  revolve  400  times  in 
a  mintite  by  a  sufficient  power,  whether  water,  wind,  or 
borse^,  two  and  a  half  tons  of  roots  are  ground  down  in  two 
hours.    It  is  necessary  that  this  operation  should  proceed 
rapidly,  or  else  the  pulp  acquires  a  dark  colour,  and  an  in- 
oipient  fonnentation  takes  place,  which  ^atly  injwet  the 
ntnie  resulu.   As  the  pulp  is  ground  it  is  put  into  strong 
canvass  bags,  and  placed  under  a  powerful  pre.ss  to  squeexe 
out  the  juice.    The  residue  is  stirred,  and  subjected  to  a 
second  and  third  pressure,  if  necessary,  till  every  particle  of 
«uice  ia  extracted.   As  the  liquor  is  pressed  out,  it  runs  into 
aooppar,untilitiitw»-thiidalUM.  Tbe  atRmgth  ia 


or  thickening  has  taken  place,  !>o  a-,  to  show  five  or  six  ile- 
grees  of  ttrength  on  the  yji-se-luiueur,  ammal  cbaieaal  is 
gradually  wMm  till  the  liquor  arrives  at  20^  Ona  bundled 
weight  of  charcoal  is  required  for  the  juice  of  2^  tuns  of  beet, 
which  ia  now  reduced  to  about  400  gallons.  The  evaporation 
by  boiling  continues  till  tbe  saccharumeter  marks  25''  and 
a  regular  syrup  is  obtained.  This  is  now  strained  throufk 
a  linen  bag,  and  the  liquor  is  kept  flowing  by  means  of 
ateam  or  b^  air,  and  aaaittad  by  pnetuxe.  In  two  or  tbiet 
hours  all  the  clear  eyrnp  wOl  have  ran  through. 

ThiTP  arr  mnnv  nice  cirt^umstances  to  be  attended  to. 
whii.;i  ta-ii  oiil)  bt;  luiimed  by  experience,  and  an  outline  of 
the  process  is  all  that  we  undertake  to  give. 

Tbe  syrup  thus  prepared  is  again  boiled  and  akimmcd 
until  it  it  iuflcientlyooncentratM,  which  is  known  in  tbe 
following  BMuner.  The  lUmnMr  is  dipped  into  tlie  trmp 
and  drawn  out ;  tome  of  tiiiek  svrup  which  adheres  to 
it  is  taken  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  and  held 
there  tiU  the  heat  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  skin  ;  the  finger 
and  thumb  are  separated,  and  if  the  s)rup  is  of  a  proper 
strength,  a  thread  will  be  drawn  out,  which  snaps  and  has 
the  transparency  of  horn  or  mUier  bailey-sugar :  tfait  ii 
called  the  proof.  The  fire  is  then  put  out  and  the  syrup  is 
carried  to  the  cooler,  which  is  a  vessel  capable  of  containing 
all  the  syrup  produced  by  four  operations  or  boilings.  Hi— 
the  sugar  ia  to  cry&tallucc :  as  soon  as  tbis  commences  the 
whole  IS  wdl  mizied  and  stirred,  and  before  it  becomes  tee 
itiC  euthiiD  mouldi,  of  tbe  well-known  tugar-loaf  abaae, 
and  of  die  tiie  called  grmt  Aoffarvb,  are  illed  with  ths 
cnstallizing  mass,  of  which  a  little  at  a  time  is  poured  \v.\- 
each.  When  they  are  full,  they  arc  earned  to  the  cot.k m  pi  3  > 
11  the  premises.  As  the  crystallization  goes  on.  the  i-.-uv: 
form<Kl  on  the  top  is  repeatedly  broken,and  the  whole  is  atirr«:a 
tin  Ihecryttals  are  collected  in  the  centre ;  it  is  then  allowed 
to  B>  on  without  fbrtber  disturbance.  In  three  days  it  is 
so  nr  advanced,  tbat  the  pegs  which  were  put  into  tbe 
holes  at  the  point  of  the  moulds  may  be  taken  1  i:t  and  the 
Qiolajises  allowed  to  run  out.  In  a  week  this  is  m<»tly  run 
off.  White  syrup  is  now  poured  on  the  top  of  the  miNilds. 
which  filters  tblOO^b  the  mass  and  carries  part  of  the 
colouring  matter  with  it.  Tbe  process  that  follows  ia  ca> 
actly  that  in  common  use  in  refining  West  India  sugars. 

Although  most  of  the  operations  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  by  which  the  juice  ofthe  sugar-cane  is  prepan><i  far  use, 
much  greater  skill  and  nicety  are  required  m  rendering  the 
juice  ofthe  beet-nxit  crystalUzable  on  account  -•f  it»  greater 
lawneai,  and  tbe  smaUer  quantity  of  sugar  that  a  eontaink 
But  when  thb  sugar  it  nllned.  it  it  impowible  for  tlie  most 
experienced  judge  to  distinfjuish  it  from  the  other,  eitltor  M 
the  taste  or  appearance  ;  and  from  this  aroac  tbte  tacility  villi 
which  smuggled  colonial  sugar  was  told  in  " 


*  Tfcs  all*  Kywff  ol  B««aai«  \mt  >«tm«d 
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tYi«  name  of  vafgu  ftom  boet-not  Rra  fans  of  dnn  noli 
rr  Utee  about  4^  ewt.  of  coartic  sugar,  which  give  about 
160  lb«.  of  double-refined  sugar,  and  60  Iba.  of  inferior  Imnp- 
sagar.  The  rest  ia  mola&scs,  from  which  a  good  spirit  is 
dtatiUad.  The  dry  residue  of  the  roots,  after  expreising  the 
juiea^  eonsisbi  chiefly  of  fibre  and  mucilage,  md  amounts  to 
•boat  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  clean  root*  used.  It 
contains  all  the  nutritive  part  of  the  root,  with  the  exception 
'*f  4 1  per  cent,  of  sugar,  which  has  been  extracted  from  the 
juice,  the  rest  heine  water.  Two  pounds  of  this  dr>'  residue, 
and  half  a  pound  of  |;ood  hay,  are  considered  a-s  sufficient 
food  for  a  raoderate-sued  sheep  for  a  day.  and  will  keep  it 
in  good  conditioD;  and  cattle  in  nraportrao. 

Am  tlM  oupanae  of  thii  manufacture  greatly  exceeds  the 
valae  of  the  angar  produced,  according  to  the  price  of  co- 
lonial su((ar,  it  is  only  tlif  artificial  encouragement  of  a 
monopoly  and  premiums  that  it  can  ever  be  carried  on  to 
advantage.  The  process  is  one  of  mere  curiosity  as  loni^'  as 
au^ur  firun  the  iusar^ne  can  be  obtained,  and  the  import 
dntiea  laid  upon  it  are  cot  ao  exceaiiva  as  to  anooiit  to  a 
prohibition ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  alnMSt  iapoaaibia  lo  pre- 
vent its  clandestine  introduction. 

By  allowing  the  juice  of  the  bept-root  to  undergo  the 
'vinous  fermentation  und  by  tlistiUing  it,  a  more  profitable  re- 
sult will  oe  obtained  in  a  very  f;<xid  spirit.  A  kind  of  beer 
ma;  also  be  made  of  it,  which  is  said  to  be  |daanat  ill  warm 
weather  and  wboloonie. 

Another  mode  of  tnaking  su^r  from  beet-nx»t,  practised 
in  some  parts  of  Germany,  is  as  follows,  and  is  said  to  make 
better  sugar  than  the  (ither  process*.  The  roots  having  lM*on 
washed  are  sliied  lengthways,  strung  on  packthreul  and 
hung  up  to  dry.  The  objject  of  this  is  to  let  the  watery 
Jtdoe  evaporate,  and  the  sweet  juice,  being  eoneantratedt  is 
taken  up  bv  macerating  the  dry  slices  in  water.  It  is  ma- 
naged so  that  all  the  juice  shall  be  extracted  by  a  very 
small  quantity  of  water,  which  saves  much  of  the  trouble  of 
evaiH>ration.  Professor  Lampadius  obtained  from  HO  lbs. 
of  roots  4  lbs.  of  well-grained  white  powdn^sugar.  and  the 
residuum  aObrded  7  pints  of  spirit  Adwcd  says  that  about 
a  too  of  toot*  Modoeed  100  lbs,ef  lawngart  whieh  gave 
e5  lbs.  of  refined  sugar,  and  95  lbs.  of  treade.  This  result 
«s  not  vrrv  r!  ffcrent  from  that  ofChaptAl. 

BKKTiiU\  EN,  LUDWIG  VON,  one  of  the  three 
great  German  composers  who  may  bo  said  to  have  flou- 
rished in  our  time,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  December.  1770, 
>t  Bonn.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  both  musicians 
by  praftanoD ;  the  Ibnner  oeoupied  the  aitiution  of  principal 
vomI  tenor,  and  the  latter  tMt  of  first  base  singer,  and 
Nubaequently  kapellmeister.  ;n  the  chapel  of  the  elector  of 
Cologne.  In  the  Dictiunnaire  det  Muneiens  it  is  said, 
that  he  was  the  reputed  son  of  Frederick  William  II.  of 
Prussia,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  ground  whatever 
tot  a  rumour  which,  in  all  probabili^,  originated  in  court 
aeaadaL  Beothoven'a  Istfaer  was  so  fl»ttefi  addicted  to  in- 
tenpennoe  that  tw  was  often  dtsqualifled  from  peribrming 
his  duties ;  hence  he  neglected  the  education  of  his  son,  who, 
however,  by  the  assistance  of  friends,  was  enabled  to  gam 
<iome  knowledf^e  of  Latin,  of  French,  ofaritlllBetk^  as 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Germany. 

rnm  the  earliest  age  Beethoven  evinced  a  disposition 
for  music ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  learnt  the  language  of 
music  and  his  mother-tongue  both  at  the  same  time :  and 
as  modulated  soun  l-.  seldom  fail  to  make  a  deep  inn[  r>>  si  m 
on  a  young  fervid  mind,  when  they  are  almost  constantly 
presented  to  it,  as  was  the  case  in  th(!  present  instance,  he 
toon  acquired,  and  as  speedily  manifested,  a  taste  for  the  art 
of  whldi  they  are  the  ioundation.  His  father  began  to  in- 
struct him  when  he  was  only  in  his  fifth  year,  but  soon  de- 
livered him  over  to  M.  Ton  der  Eden,  esteemed  the  best 
pianist  iti  Bonn,  who  dying  shortly  after,  the  youthful  pupil 
wa.s  transferred  to  M.  Neefe,  his  i>u<xe&&or,  the  Archduke  , 
Maximilian  of  Austria  defraying  the  expense  of  his  tuition. 
This  exeellent  master  initiated  bis  pupil  in  the  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  particularly  in  tfaoee  esKtremely  laboured 
studies  entitled  '  Lo  Clavecin  bien  temp^r^ ;'  or  the  Forty- 
eight  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  every  key.  At  the  ag©  of 
thirteen  he  pulli  lie  '.  it  Mannheim  and  at  Spires,  in  lii> 
own  name,  Variatiotui  on  a  March,  Sonatas,  and  SongH. 
But  at  this  time  his  genius  displayed  itself  more  decidedly 
inmuaiaal  inptofkanon.  HisextemDnrefiuitaaiuaietnen- 
tiened  hf  Oener  In  his  LKieon  C  TonkttiiitlaiNLoi.ieQa '). 
havini:  cxrrted  the  adiBiiniiaB  cf  the  iDOBt  acoomplbhed 

musicians  of  thkj  Lime. 


A  The  ejaete  «f  Cokjgne  now  sent  his  prot^,  in  taecha 
racter  of  court  organist  (in  which  office  he  Bad  succeeded 
Neefe),  to  Vienna,  to  study  under  Joseph  Haydn;  but 
the  great  com pux  r.  iiein^  then  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
for  England  m  furtherance  of  bis  engagement  with  Mr. 
Salomon,  placed  his  intended  pupil  in  the  hands  of  the 
eniaaiit  theomt,  Albnehtsberger,  who  first  gave  him  me- 
thodieal  instnietiims  in  eountwpoint.  After  having  com- 
pleted his  time  with  that  master,  be  returned  to  Bonn;  but 
the  capital  of  tlie  Austrian  empire  had  now  more  charms 
for  him  than  his  native  city.  Hi.s  patron,  too,  died,  and  vnx 
raged  in  its  worst  form  in  the  north  of  G^rmanv;  Beethoven, 
therefore,  left  for  ever  the  place  of  bis  biraD,and  aatUad 
in  Vienna,  which  city  and  the  adjoining  eountrjr  he  never 
afterwards  quitted. 

About  this  time  (1791  ?),  says  the  Chevalier  von  Seyfried, 
Beethoven  most  suw-f-ssfully  tried  his  strength  in  ibe  quartet 
style,  'a  noble  style,  reformed,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
created  by  Haydn,  enriched  by  the  universal  genioa  of 
Monttwith  greater  depth  and  gravity,  though  not  at  the 
expense  of  grace,  and  carried  by  Beethoven  to  a  degree  of 
superior  power  that  few  will  attempt  to  attain,  and  perhaps 
none  will  ever  surpass.'  Happily  for  him  he  was  at  that 
tune  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  three  artists  in 
the  service  of  Prince  Rasumowski ;  and  whenever  be  had 
finished  a  worli,  1m)  oommunicated  to  thrai  his  intentions  in 
regard  to  its  elnraeter  and  expression.  Hence  it  became  a 
saying  in  Vienna,  'Those  who  would  well  understand  the 
chamber-music  of  Beethoven  must  hear  it  executed  by 
Schuppaiizij^h,  Weiss,  an  1  Li nkr," 

He  now  was  strongly  pressed  to  compose  au  opera,  and 
M.  Sonnleithnec  imdertook  to  arrange  the  opera  of  Z«o/i ore, 
ftom  a  French  piaoa  named  r^fmoercoii^ii^.  Beethoven 
then  went  to  reeide  in  the  wy  theatre  fbr  which  he  was 
writing,  and  laboured  at  his  work  with  ardour  and  satisfac- 
tion. This  opera,  better  known  under  the  title  of  i^dif /to, 
was  not  received  with  much  applause  ;  with  the  exception 
of  three,  the  performers  were  not  equal  to  the  tai>ks  a^signett 
them.  Moreover,  the  war  and  progress  of  the  French 
armies  absorbed  the  attention  of  noarqr  eveiy  inhabitant  o' 
Vienna.  The  next  year  the  raanagets  of  the  Kamthnerthor 
Theatre  gave  Fidelio  for  their  benefit.  The  work  then 
took  the  form  which  it  now  bears ;  it  was  reduced  to  two  acts, 
and  preceded  by  an  impoaing  overture  in  v.  major.  The  com- 
poser al«o  added  the  short  march,  the  air  of  the  jailer,  and 
the  (in  ale  of  the  first  act,  cutting  out  a  trio  in  h  Hat,  and  a 
duet  for  a  soprano^  with  violin  and  violonoello  oblicati  ao- 
companiments,  in  c,  nine-eight  time,  neither  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  score. 

In  1809  Beethoven  determined  to  accept  liie  of 
kapellmeister  to  the  king  of  Westphalia.  JiTonie  Buona- 
parte, which  was  ofi'ered  to  him  with  many  advantageous 
conditions.  It  was  then  that  three  lovers  and  patrons  of  the 
arts,  the  arehduke  iLodolph.and  the  pHnees  Lobkowitz  and 
Kinsky.cane  fbrward,  «ld.  In  terms  the  most  flattering, 
executwl  a  deed  by  which  an  income  of  4000  llnrins  (about 
400/.)  was  secured  to  the  great  composer,  till  he  should 
obtain  some  appointment  of  equal  value,  the  only  condition 
of  which  was,  that  tt  should  be  expended  m  the  Austrian 
dominions. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  untoward  eventa  frnstmted,  in  a 

considerable  degree,  the  good  intentioni  of  Beethovsn'e 

patrons.  Prince  Lobkowilz  was  sodti  invrl'rd  in  such 
utter  ruin  that  his  palace  in  Vienna  wu,a  converted  itjto 
an  hotel.  Prince  Kinsky  fell  in  the  French  war,  and 
the  archduke  remained  his  only  protector.  He  now  ex 
pressed  a  strong  desire  to  travel,  and  especially  wished 
to  see  England.  He  had  been  imrited  to  this  metro- 
polis by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  who  proposed 
!  i  liim  liberal  terms,  and  !  e  m  i'l.  rraparationB  for  the 
journey ;  but  when  the  monient  tor  decision  arrived,  he 
could  not  summon  up  sufficient  courage  for,  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be,  so  vast  an  undertaking.  He  was  suflering 
from  an  inflrinitY  severe  to  alt  afflicted  by  it,  but  doubly  so 
to  a  musician— deafhaas.  This  calamity  came  «n  gndnaUy* 
but  from  the  first  defied  all  remedies  and  every  eflbrt  ef 
skill,  till  at  length  s<  n^e  l ecame  so  wholly  extinct  that 
he  could  only  communicate  with  others  by  writing.  The 
consequences  of  so  severe  a  deprivation  were,  as  his  friend 
Sqrftaed  fieelingly  but  candidly  remarks, '  a  habit  of  gloomy, 
anxktta  dtstnut,  and  a  violent  desire  of  soUtude.  the  usual 
precursors  of  hypochondria.  To  read,  to  stroll  into  the 
country,  were  his  most  agreeable  occupations ;  and  •  iwdlt 
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IJy  slow  degrees,  maladies,  arising  probably  from  a  long- 
continued  state  of  mental  irritutiuii.  attacked  a  fraino  whicli 
nature  had  made  healthy  and  robust,  and  rendered  re- 
course to  medical  aid  absolutely  necessary.   Three  of  the 
chief  Vienna  nhyaioiaiM  attondM  bin*  and  oegleoled  nothiDg 
that  could  alleviate  the  anffiHine*  of  Uwv  patiMit.  But 
the  hope  of  any  cure  sr>on  vanished  :  symptoms  of  dropsy 
appeared,  and  bt^tue  nioro  and  mure  decisive  in  character. 
He  underwent  the  operation  of  tappitiL'.  which  miiitfutid 
the  pain  be  endured.    During  the  process  be  very  ciiarac- 
tariatically  exclaimed.  'Better  water  from  my  body  than 
from  my  pen.'    Six  days  befoie  his  death  he  aaid  to  his 
friends  1^.  Schindler,  an  Aulic  counsellor,  and  M.  Brenning, 
'  Plaurlitr,  amiri.  rowtdia  finita  esl.'    From  abmit  that 
timii  to  iW  niometil  of       decease  he  \va^  iii  a  statu  of 
constant  clelimini :  and  in  the  evcnin;;  ol'  the  26th  of 
Mareh*  1827,  bo  breatbed  bis  last.    M.  Scbiadler,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Moaduleat  sajra,  *  The  fimflnl  «Hratonie6 
were  such     are  due  to  tlie  remains  of  ft  gIMtlOMIt   It  ia 
calculated  that  nearly  30,000  people  were  eoHeutcd  on  the 
glacis  and  in  the  s^lreet  ihrousjh  which  the  pr<x«.  >sion  was 
to  pass.   The  scene  is  not  to  be  deacrib<«l  ia  words:  but  if 
vou  remember  the  immense  concourse  of  ptuplo  m  the 
jPniter  during  tbe  Congreps  of  Vienna  in  you  mav 

Ibmi  aome  idea  of  it  Eight  SMtrM^ChapelUi 

were  pall-bearcrs ;  and  in  the  whole  there  were  tbir^-six 
torch-bearers,  among  whom  werp  the  poets  Grillpartzer  and 
Castelli,  as  also  all  tin-  Tm -  in  V'leiuiu.'  At  tliu  end 
of  this  letter,  the  writer  mentions  an  extr^rdmary  proof  of 
the  avidity  with  which  the  German  phrenologists  seize  every 
opportunity  of  pursuing  their  imeatigatiooa.  *  Yeatevday,' 
he  says,  •  the  grave-dig^  came  l»  MnMUIfl*  to  IM  that  an 
offer  of  a  thousand  florins,  confenlion-non^  (about  100/. 
English),  had  been  made  to  him  by  letter,  if  he  would  de- 
posit  the  heail  of  Bet  thoveii  in  a  place  fixed  on.' 

'  In  taking  au  inveutory  oi  M.  Beethoven's  property,'  the 
before-named  gentleman  adds,  '  there  were  found,  in  a 
half-mou)dend  chest,  seven  Auatrian  bank  biUa,  value 
aibeut  lOOOilL  in  British  money,  and  about  lOO  florins  in 
paper  money.  Tbe  hundred  pounds  which  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  London  had  sent  him  were  found  un- 
toiK'iu'ii."  This  society,  hi-anng  tiiat  one  to  vvhoni  imisic 
owmd  &uch  detsp  obligatioiis  wiii>  !>ull'uring  fiotn  sicknessi  and 
straitened  circumstances,  with  a  most  laudable  feeling,  im  • 
mediately  transmitted  that  aum  kx  hia  ?mmf>rtiate  uae,  and 
vera  ]irepai«d  to  dioiw  ft  ftardbm  proof  of  dMir  gntitttdai,  b^ 
it  been  necessary. 

Beethoven  died  unmarried :  and  he  was  never  known  to 
fcrm  any  attachment  of  a  ti-ndcr  Iviiid.  IIi>  portraits  are 
fcithful  representations.  He  was  of  the  middle  siic,  stout, 
and  his  form  altogether  indicated  strength.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  strange  kind  of  life  be  led.  bis  only  illness  waa 
that  of  which  he  died. 

In  reference  lo  bis  projected  travels,  it  has  been  observed 
by  an  anonymons  writer  in  the  ^umonicon  (vol.  i.  16fi), 
tliat  It  may  l>i'  ddubtt  ii  whether  his  presence  would  have 
added,  eitiier  here  or  elsL«  liere,  to  his  celBbfily.  llis  ex- 
treme reserve  towards  struuL'ers  prevented  hi*  dispiuyiiij^ 
those  exeallent  quaUties  which,  under  ftibrbiddiDg  exterior, 
he  ma  known  to  poteen  ;  and  such  were  tbeeratiaaCa  in 
his  character,  that  occasionally  his  hluntness  of  remark, 
and  his  total  want  of  reserve  in  offering  his  opinion  of  others, 
made  him  appear  to  be  quite  f  )ri;eilul  of  tbts  ])rLS<  ril)c<l 
rules  of  society.  But,  continues  tiie  wnier  in  the  work 
mentioned,  notwithstanding  these  foible>,  which  too  oHen 
accompany  genius,  bis  character  for  int^ritv  ranked  de- 
servedly high :  his  strong  fcelini;  of  truth  ana  jusiiee  pro- 
duced a  rectitude  in  bis  moral  conduct  which  ensured  him 
the  esteem  of  every  honourable  man.  TituugU  Ins  early 
education  was  ratlMr  ne^kried,  yet  be  nude  up  iV  r  the 
deflciency  by  subscnucnt  application  :  and  those  who  knew 
him  well  state,  that  W  knowledge  of  Gorman  literature  was 
very  raapeotftble.  and  that  be  waa  a  tokrable  proflcient  in 
Itahaa,  dMwirh  of  Freoeb  he  knew  very  Uitle :  indeed,  he 
had  MNKMr  pirejudires  against  that  nation.  Whenever  ho 
eoold  be  induced  to  throw  off  the  reserve  ariMtig,  ntu^>t 
likely,  from  his  infirmity,  bis  tAiiiversation  became 'ex- 
tremely uuuated.  full  of  interesting  anecdote,  and  replete 
with  original  remarlu  on  men  and  manners.' 

But  after  hii  dwMia  U  vm  found  that  he  was  conscious 
tf  lim  own  iwoln—iiij  nd  ia  hk  vlU  bad  apologised  for 


them.  Thia  enrkma  document,  go  intereaiing  to  tbe  ad 

mirers  of  Beethoven,  to  the  lovers  of  art,  and  to  the  moral 
philosopher,  us  developiiiK  the  feelings  of  an  illustriou* 
coinjx»»Mr,  »nd  throwiOL'  a  ligut  on  his  perS'inal  character,  i» 
dated  Ueiligeosludt,  Oct.  6,  lbU'2,  and  addressed  to  bis 
brother  Carl,  and  his  nephew  Ludwig  Beethoven. 

Beelhovea'a  published  vorka  seftui  opera  120,  at  leaat; 
they  embrace  every  class  and  are  in  all  itvlea.   His  vocal 
music  is  full  of  beautiful  new  melody,  and  equally  distin- 
guished by  strong  feeiiug  and  u  just  expression  of  the  word». 
Ills  oratorio.  The  Mount  qf  Olives,  his  opera,  Fidetio,  and 
his  two  masses,  bear  testimony  to  this  ;  though,  in  our  opi- 
nion, his  numerous  songs,  very  little  known  in  England,  and 
hia  two  cantfttaa,*  Adwiaidat'  ftitd  *  Ah!  perfido.  apersiuru. 
with  whieh  all  real  lorert  of  mutio  are  ftequalnted,  dUplay 
taste  of  u  more  refme^l  kind  than  any  of  his  other  \'-<A 
works  can  boast.     Moat  nf  his  pianoforte  music  is  ad- 
mirable, and  possess4-s  evL-ry  (|uality  that  vast  genius  cuuM 
endow  it  with  ;  while  some  is  crude,  wantonly  difficult,  and 
betrays  a  wayward  fancy.    H  is  quintets  and  quart«ts.  or 
I  what  Oftjr  be  termed  bis  chamber  music,  are  elabocftMly 
written,  and  so  on<j:inal, — they  speak  a  language  so  tmeom- 
mot), — that,  on  u  first,  and  even  secoml  beaniiti,  many  u' 'od 
and  impartial  critics  have  confesM^d  tliemM  lvc^  uit<iUe  to 
torm  a  decisive  opinion  of  their  nu  riis.    On  further  ac- 
Quaintaoce,  beauties  of  the  rarest  kind  are  unfolded,  and 
the  appetite  for  them  increases  in  proportion  as  they  are 
better  known.   We  are,  it  must  be  understood,  alluding  to 
the  best  of  the  class ;  the  composer  was  not  succes^l  in 
every  production  of  the  sort,  thou;:h  his  failures  were  cnm- 
paratively  few.    But  tlie  grandeur  uf  Beethoven  s  coacep- 
tions,  and  his  man'ellous  skill  in  development,  are  most 
manifest  in  his  orchestral  worka.  ia  bis  overtures,  and  more 
especially  in  bis  aympboniea.  Tina  is  the  field  in  whieh  all 
hia  faculties  am  called  into  action  ;  in  which  tbe  wonder> 
bis  imagination  are  displayed,  and  every  resource  of  his 
is  made  contributory.    And  the  jxiwer  which  he  here  ex- 
hibits is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  groimd  seemed  to  be 
so  entirely  occupied  by  Haydn  and  llom«t»  that  no  leem 
appeared  m  be  left  for  a  third. 

Five  year*  after  the  death  of  Beethoven,  hia  fUend  the 
Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Soyfried  published,  in  Gt>rra<in,  hi> 
posthumous  didactic  work,  under  tbe  title  of  BeetA'^vf»\- 
Studies  in  Thorough-Buss,  Cuunterjxiini,  itrui  tfi-  Tfu 
«/'  Composition,  coUectid  from  his  autogrtmh  AfSS^  ^ 
"This  work,  though  deficient  in  method  and  desultory. esn- 
tains  matter  of  mueh  intereat  and  importance  to  the  ni  u»ician. 
and,  aa  the  record  of  hia  own  experieDeea,  ia  not  only  valu- 
able but  curious.  Its  utility,  however,  will  be  felt  chiefly  bv 
professors,  csp€<;ially  c.iin|voscrs,  who,  if  they  make  a  nu'ht 
use  of  it,  may  profit  lar^jely  by  the  iiractical  remarks,  illu*- 
traled  by  examples,  embodied  with  the  text,  in  which  u 
abounds.  M.  Suyfried  has  added  to  the  work  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author,  and  that  eiUxMndinaiy  will  to  which 
we  have  above  alloded. 

BEETLE.  This  term  has  frequently  Iwen  used  .iv  the 
name  cumnion  to  the  species  of  the  family  S^trabccid^e  ^ 
but  it  is  more  ronniumly  and  jirupcrly  iiscil  to  designate 
thotte  insects  wiiich  are  covered  by  a  strong  horny  substanee. 
the  abdominal  part  of  the  body  being  protected  by  t»o 
abeatha  under  which  the  wing»  are  folded.  Uonoe  the 
term  is  aynonymons  with  Colkoptkra. 

BF/FORT,  BEI.FOIIT.  or  it  i-  written  by  ExpHly, 
BEDFORT,  a  losvn  in  Kraiiif,  fr.nuerly  iapit':d  .A  tlK- 
district  of  Sundtf;au,  now  ca])ilal  of  an  arroii<iiss»'Tnent  ir 
the  department  of  Ilaut  Rhiti  or  Upper  Rhine.  It  is  »l- 
tuatod  amid  the  Vosges,  and  on  the  bank  of  a  htlle  stream,  the 
Savouieusa.  whieh  runs  into  the  Doubs.  It  ia  in  4r  ss' 
N.  lat.  and  6°     B.  long.,  348  milea  B.8.B.  of  Parfa. 

An  old  fortress  of  tlie  feudal  ages,  which  from  it-,  -tr  .n:; 
position  had  the  name  of  Bel-fort,  gave  to  this  to»n  ttolh  i> 
origin  und  us  designation.  It  w  as  at  an  early  period  undcr 
countsof  its  own,  and  afterwards  passed  under  the  doauoioa 
of  tbe  iMNUe  of  Austria.  By  the  treaty  of  Wet>tplialta  m 
1648.  it  waa  ceded  by  Austria  lo  Fmnea;  and  iu  important 
dtmUion.  in  a  pass  from  Alsaee  to  F^pumim  Comt^,  indikr«d 
Ivouis  XIV.  to  slreii^^then  it  with  new  miliury  w  ^rks.  The 
task  was  cunuiulted  to  the  skill  and  science  uf  Vauban. 
who  wa*  led  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  lo  use  a  neF 
system  of  fortification.  The  ground  etKslosed  bv  the  new 
mrtifeativns  wai>  laid  out  in  regular  ttivets,  and  oocopied 
by  well-built  houses,  forming  a  new  town  far  superior  in 
appoanoM  «ad  aymnHitry  to  tbo  old  lowm.  The  tmw  town 
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oeenplM  lh»  hiefa«r  frrovnd,  the  old  town  occupies  tho 
lower.  The  antient  casile,  which  Vauban  repain  il.  is  on  ci 
ftteep  rock,  and  iit  remarkable  for  the  great  height  of  H» 
walU.  Prerioiu  to  tho  nfoliatian  tlien  vm  a  eoUegiate 
church  at  Befort 

The  town  it  well  ritaated  fcr  tndo,  beinir  the  eentre  ihmi 
which  aereral  roads  branch  out ;  tho  neij^hbouring  country 
ftimUhfls  wood  and  iron :  and  between  the  town  and  the 
Vosjjes  is  a  vast  btd  of  pt-ul,  which  ini^ht  sorve  fur  fuel. 
Irop-wire,  wax-candles,  leather,  and  paper  are  the  chief 
manufactures ;  and  the  Dictionnaire  Unitftnei  dt  la 
JP^oHct,  Fam,  1*04,  ipeaks  of  a  chahtahle  institutiqii  for 
orphan  giib  hi  wMet  eottoiKjram  wae  ipun,  tleo  of  nami- 
factories  of  printed  cottons.  The  populat  t  t!i  ■  ti  wn  in 
1832  wa*  4537;  that  of  the  whole  comn j  i  aru  unttd  to 
575.1. 

The  principal  omecu  worthy  of  notice  ure  the  town- 
hOBMb  Uw  dnmiht  the  military  hospital,  and  the  barracks. 
Thai*  am  a  libniy,  a  high  aohooC  aad  a  iociety  of  agn- 
eoltniw. 

The  arrondisscinetit  of  B^ftirt  is  very  mountainous,  beiiii; 
entirely  occupied  by  the  braiirhes  of  the  \'o»ccs  or  llie 
Jura.  It  comprt'tuuidt.  311  square  milea.  or  '.il.S,'240  acren, 
and  i«  bubdividod  into  nine  cautonn  and  101  cumtnunes. 
The  population  of  the  arrondiiMoment  in  Ib^Z,  vas  116,156. 

(£xpiUy ;  Malte-Brun ;  XM^MMoatV  Umverttl  dt  ia 
France ;  Dupin,  Forces  produeHvet  de  la  France.) 

BEO,  aUi>  prtinouiienl  BKY,  is  a  Turkish  wurd  wliicli 
ai^ufies  'prince,  lord,  or  chief,"  and  in  th  (Niinni  fmpire 
is  rather  vaguely  used  a»  a  title  of  Rovernor^  uj  I  <illicr  high 
officers  of  the  state.  It  is  alio  frequently  itubjoined  to  pro- 
per names,  to  distinguish  pnMHW  of  biub'  rank  generally. 
BEGGAR.  [SeeMsNDiCANTandMaNoiciTY.} 
BEGHARMI.  called  by  Brown  D'AR  B.VGIIERMI.  is 
a  country  in  Africa,  extendint^  southwards,  pmlmbly  to  lo 
N.  lat:  its  northern  boundary  reaches  nearly  to  the  Lake 
Tchad,  perhaps  to  12°  SO'  N.  U't.  We  know  oiily  Uie  western 
boundary  with  wajf  dagna  of  aertainty,  and  thia  runs  (about 
18°  E.  king.)  at  a  ihart  diilanoa  from  tha  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  Shary,  which  empties  itself  into  tlic  Tchad  tmni 
the  south-east.  On  the  east  it  seems  toextrnd  to  tlic  tj»  arly 
unknown  county  of  Waday,  which  sepamii  -  Jir-hurmi 
from  Dar-Fur.  Soma  small  kingdoms,  which  extend  alunt; 
Um  ton  Sbary*  wfaiato  an  tba  wast  Beghamii  from 


This  ooontry,  like  its  neighbour  Bornou,  lies  between  tlie 

unknown  region  of  central  Africa  and  the  Grcut  IXm  rt,  the 
Sahara,  which  latter  inav  be  cunsiilercil  as  bei^inmii'^  nii  ihe 
northern  shores  uf  the  Lake  Tcliad.  F'roui  lln-  -waaiin 
southern  shores  uf  the  Tchad  the  country  iim-s  imper- 
ceptibly for  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  the  suifaee 
beginB  to  awoU  into  hiUi.  which  by  degnes  attain  the  heiffht 
of  monntaini.   The  hfUy  and  moantstnoos  portion  of  it 

belninrs  to  Bechamii.  The  greatest  part  of  tliis  <  uiuitr) 
is  e4j\t;re<l  with  thick  forests,  cliielly  inliahil«  d  by  tin-  lim- 
cious  animals  common  in  this  part  uf  Al:i  i.  It  i>  alM> 
traversed  by  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  ^  ater  courttc-i, 
and  contains  numerous  lakes.  The  river  Shary,  w luch  pro- 
bably has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Beuharmi,  enters 
tlie  plain  as  a  considerable  stream,  being  at  Kusscrv  ak^ut 
121IU  feet  wide. 

As  this  country  has  never  been  visited  by  Kiip<|i<  au>,  ue 
are  unacquainted  with  its  natural  wealth.  We  only  knou 
that  its  bones  are  of  eiflellent  breed,  perhaps  auiung  the 
best  in  the  worUL 

We  know  little  more  about  its  inhabitants,  who  seem 
to  be  numerous  and  warlike.  They  frequently  under- 
take pn-datory  incursions  into  the  neighbom  hl'  <  ii  nn-, 
where  they  often  appear  in  considerable  nniiibers.  lie 
sides,  they  seem  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
soma  of  the  arts,  at  least  in  those  of  war.  In  Denham's 
'  Jonnwy  *  Ihore  is  aplehna  of  a  Begfaami  boraeman,  which 
certainly  may  be  aaduced  in  proof  of  thix  nsscrtion.  It 
i*  not  decided  whether  the  inhabilants  of  IJeLrhanui  are 
notjr(H's,  or  \^ beiber  they  belon;,'  to  the  Galla  tribes  wlm  h 
have  occupiitd  a  considerable  part  of  Abvssinia.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  thsy  h»va  not  embrsoed  the  Idam, 
but  aia  still  idolaters. 

Tha  flat  country  extanding  between  Begbsrmf  and  ilu; 
Lake  Tchad  is  the  abotle  of  a  tribe  of  wjinderin^  Aral^^. 
called  the  Shouaas,  who  have  numerous  flo<  ks  (tf  cattle  anrl 
fheep. 

The  few  aotwes  respectifig  this  oouotiy  we  of  f|  to  Mvor 


Denham,  who  ooneeted  them  d  uring  his  residence  at 

HEGLERBEG,  a  compound  word,  which  properly  sig- 
nifies •  chief  ol  chiefs,'  wu  till  TOfy  recently  in  the  Osman 
empire  the  title  of  the  govemoPfgenerals  of  the  provinces. 
They  stood  next  in  rsnk  to  the  visier.  and  had  under  their 

jurisdiction  many^SaHfoA*.  or  distnet^.  uith  their  b.->j^.  iiL:aH. 
iiic.  One  of  their  external  dist.m'tiun>  was  tbal  the  sullau 
uf  Constantnnil)le  always  besinued  en  tluin  tim  e  ensigns, 
named  in  Turkish  tugh,  whieh  ei  ns.sted  of  stavcf  tOOinifld 
with  the  tail  of  a  horse :  inferior  <>ili.  ers  of  the  crown  were 
honoured  by  only  one  qr  two  of  these  insignia.  Ah  tut  the 
middle  of  tne  seventeenth  century,  the  Turkish  eminre 
cnrr.;i:-:-ril  l>rrr!,-rbeglie*,  or  i>ri>v:iu-e>  <;ii\eriied 

by  i.  i  l,  rt  M^s.  ulm  .lerncd  their  income  from  the  places 
under  u  ;.'n\ eminent,  viz.,  scvenU'cn  in  Asia:  Anatolia, 
(Jantmauia.  Di  irhrktr,  Damascus,  Siwas,  Ensrumt  Van, 
Ciiildir,  Shehrezur,  .Meppo,  Marasb,  Cyprus,  T^bolos, 
Trebizond,  Kara,  Mosul,  and  Rika;  antf  fhe  in  Europe: 
Rumili.  GalUpoli  (the  be-IerlM  ^rlic  of  the  si  i,),  Bu<lun  or 
Buda.  TerIle^^^a^,  and  Busna.  Si\  other  lie^'lerlieijs  received 
tlieir  salary  iiut  111  t be  priiiil  ML;niors  treasury:  thev  wore 
those  of  Cairo,  Ba^'dad,  Yemen,  llabesli,  Basra,  and  talisa. 
(See  Paul  Ryraut,  Statt  ({f  Uu  Ottomatk  Empir«,twi^vt, 

IGf.s.  fol.  pn.  51-57.) 

BEGO^IACE.^^.  a  natural  order  of  Endnu'cns,  con 
sisting  of  a  single  jzenus,  composed  of  spci-u  s  fuuixl  exclu- 
sively 111  the  daiuiieNi  j,arts  of  the  trnpies  m  bulli  tlie  New 
and  Olil  \\  orM,  particularly  in  Asia  and  America.  They 
lia\e  {lerfeetly  unisexual  flowers,  with  a  superior  calyx, 
generally  coloured  jpak,  consisting,  in  tha  stenle  flowers,  of 
from  two  to  four  pieest.  and  in  the  fertile  flowers  of  from 

five  to  ci<:hf.  The  stamUIS  tire  innner!Hi> ;  t!ie  si\ le. sim- 
ple :  tile  siiiinias  three,  often  turkut,  and  iiavmir  a  wavy  ni- 
twisted  aiiiK  aranee.  Thcsu  latti  r  orii:ii;ale  Ir.mi  a  tliiee- 
cornered,  three-eclleil  ovary,  ( .  iit  iminj;  a  multitude  of  lilt)e 
seeds,  which  changes  to  a  tlmi  sided  capsule  with  thlOO 

extremely  uneoual  wings.  Tho  leaves  are  always  mm  or 
less  unequal-sioed,  and  nave  highly-developed  membtMwns 
stipules  at  their  b«M^ 


i  Hci,'ririia,<<-1>. 


I.  a  .Utrila  auwer;  S,  •  fnrUlv  one ;  3.  the  une  io  bwl;  4.  Uir  iLitf-frovn 
yMy—SiHgwMi  Ikftani  Sbib»  mm»  «at  itomfh  ImrisiMiuUr -,  7. » .m. 
itm  Mlvial  tlse:  S.Mr  trvi  niiitiiMkxl :  9,  thr  •amc  cat  throiii;h  (■>  >.'.  '.>  iIh- 

rmlirvo  hi  it«  natnn!  pnsit!'»f!  tn  i^m-  .iltniTn.-n  :  hV  -in  *-mlfr\ii  .rj^ir  iff 

It  is \er\  diMicult  in  ly  wilb«iiat  other  natural  onlcr 
tlii^  11  1-  nM^t  alliiiiiy.  }!\  Link  it  ba>  l)een  stationed  near 
Umb'litjt  rte,  a  most  unintelligible  association,  ^ti^sieu, 
attracted  by  its  highly  developed  stipules,  And  apparently 
apetakms  flowam.  together  with  the  arid  flavour  which  is  so 
]ireva]ent  in  tbD  order,  suspected  it.s  near  alliance  with  Pn 
h/X^onrrr,  Whil9  Lindlev.  with  a  j.'i<  aier  de^'ree  ot  jirnba- 
tnlity,  now  makes  it  constitute  an  alliance  of  bis  Kpigyuous 
Coliort  of  Rxogens  with  ix>ly]x'talons  floifsrs.  tt^tadimiy  it 
in  the  vicinity  of  tho  Gq^rd  tnbe. 
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All  the  species  of  the  only  i^fnui.  Bt-^oiua,  of  which  the 
order  consibts.  have  fleshy  leaves,  often  ricbljr-coloured  with 
erimaon,  succulent  steins,  and  neat-looking  pink  liowers 
Slowing  in  few-tlowered  panicles.  They  are  dciemdiy 
nTourites  witb  t^e  eollMton  of  ttopical  planto  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fitelUty  with  whieh  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  almost  constant  Dowering ;  yet  we  are  not  aware 
that  they  have  ever  received  in  this  country  the  considera- 
tion theydesenc,  ulthoii<rh  the  readiness  with  which  they 
lend  themselves  to  the  culiiv  atur's  art  rendsn  tbem  peculiarly 
mited  to  his  attention.  Heat  and  noistoi*  itt  •  high  de- 
gree, with  ilecayod  Tejgetablo  matter  to  foem  in.  tncfa  m 
old  tan.  are  all  thmt  wtj  reqtiire :  treated  thus  in  the  im- 
perial u  I  'l'  at  Schonhrunn,  near  Vienna,  they  form  one 
of  the  ino»t  interesting  objects  in  that  splendid  establish- 
ment, occupying  almost  exclusively  a  house  specially  allotted 
for  their  caltivatioo.  and  pot  yielding  in  nttraetioa  to  the 
trapical  forest,  fem-hontiis,  and  palm-honaes  in  ihdr  vici- 
nity, with  which  the  vfsjtcr  naturally  compares  them.  About 
fU Vv  species  are  at  present  described,  the  principal  part  of 

;i  li  may  be  proeundin  alimgetete  in  thegeideni  of 

Europe. 

BEGUINS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  certain  tertiaries  or 
half-monks,  who  foUowed  tlie  Mini  rule  of  St  Fnmcia. 
They  were  called  in  Italy,  Bixoehi  and  Boeaaod;  in  France. 

Begutns ;  and  in  Germany.  Beguards  or  Bep;hardi :  and 
are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  historv 
of  the  middle  ape.  The  accounts,  however,  whi  li  i  utii 
antient  and  modem  writers  generally  give  of  thohc  fainous 
names  are  so  uncertain  and  so  different  from  each  other, 
tha^  the  history  of  the  Beghards  and  Besoins  in  involved  in 
greater  perplexity  than  any  other  part  m  the  eoclenastieal 
history  of  that  period.  Mosheim  is  minute  upon  the  true 
on^in  of  the*<;  denominations,  both  of  which  he  considers 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  German  beggen  or  be^geren 
(now  written  btgdumU  to  seek  witl»  importunity,  by  join- 
ing which  to  the  syllable  hard,  which  is  the  termination  of 
many  German  words,  we  have  the  word  beggehard,  appli- 
cable to  a  person  who  asks  any  thing  with  great  ardour, 
.ind  from  wlm-h  the  English  word  heggar  is  manifestly  de- 
rived. Tlie»t>  observations,  on  the  origin  and  signification 
of  the  words  in  question,  senc  as  a  clue  to  the  ditficulties  in 
which  the  historf  of  tlie  Beghards  and  Beguins  has  been 
invnlfed ;  and,  as  Moaheim  justly  observes,  will  enable 
reader  to  aa*ount  for  the  prodi^oas  multitudes  of  Beghards 
and  Beguins  which  sprung;  up  in  Europe  in  the  thirtef  nth 
century  ;  and  will  show  him  how  it  ha[i|i.  lu  ■!  t:iat  ih>  de- 
nominations were  given  to  above  thirty  sectR  or  orders, 
which  differed  widely  from  each  other  in  their  opinions, 
their  discipline^  and  manner  of  Using.  The  Bisoehi  or  Be- 
guins, if  we  eseept  ttieir  aovfid  hanit  mid  certain  obeerv- 

:i'.](-p<  nr  maxims.  which  they  follow  in  <-nn  =  rqn(>ne5e  of 
ilw  uijuuctions  of  St.  Francis,  lived  uitcr  tli  '  imii  nerof 
other  men,  and  were  therefore  connidered  in  u  j  diIi-t  l;^;!!; 
than  as  secular)  and  laymen.  (i>ee  the  Arta  Inquittl.  Tho- 
ktan(P,  publi>)hed  by  Limborch,  pp.  307.  329,  382,  389,  &c. 
■nd  Joioan  s  CAraneott*  pnhliahed  hj  liniatori,  Jntiquit. 
IbO.  Medii  M,imn.  \r.,  p.  10«0.) 

Wo  must  not.  however,  says  Moshcim,  confound  these 
Beguins  and  Beguines,  wlio  derive  their  origin  from  an 
austere  branch  of  the  Franciscan  onler.  with  the  (Jerman 
and  Belgic  Bei^uines.  who  crept  out  of  their  obscurity  in 
the  thirteentli  century,  and  multiplied  prorligiously  in  a 
very  short  time.  Their  origin  was  of  earlier  date  than  this 
century,  but  it  was  only  now  that  they  acquired  a  name, 
and  made  a  noise  in  the  world.  Their  primitive  establis^h- 
lutnl  was  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  virtuous  dispositions 
and  upright  intentions.  A  certain  number  of  pious  women, 
both  virpns  and  widows,  in  order  to  maintain  their  inte- 
grity, and  preserve  their  principles  fiom  the  contagion  of  a 
corrupt  age,  formed  themselves  into  societios,  each  of  which 
had  a  fixed  place  of  residence,  and  was  under  the  inspection 
and  ^overtiment  of  a  female  head.  Here  they  divided  their 
time  between  exercises  of  devotion  and  works  of  industry, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  liberty  pt  entering  into  the  sute 
of  matrimony,  and  qiiitting  the  oonTont  whenefer  tliey 
thought  proper.  And  as  tM  those  among  the  female  sex, 
who  mode  extraordinary  profession <<  of  piety  nnd  devotion, 
were  distin;ruished  by  the  title  of  Benuincs,  i.  c.  persons 
who  werK  uncommonly  assiduous  in  prayec,  that  tn'.e  was 
\i\\ca  to  the  women  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking:.  The 
first  society  of  this  kind  that  we  read  of,  was  formed  at  Ni- 
veUe  in  Bnhant,  in  the  vew  1»86,  or  a*  other  historians 


say.  in  1207 :  and  was  followe<l  hy  so  many  institutions  of  & 
like  nature  in  France,  Gerinany,  Holhi'i  !,  vi  d  Flanderv, 
that  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there 
was  scarcely  a  cit^  of  any  Hole  that  had  not  its  beguinagt, 
or  vineyaro,  as  it  was  sometimea  called  in  oonfonaity  to 
the  style  of  tihe  Smtg  y  Songs.  All  these  fbmale  eodeties 
were  not  governed  hy  the  same  laws :  but  in  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  the  hours  that  were  not  devoted  lu  prayer, 
meditation,  or  other  religious  exercises,  were  employed  in 
weaving,  embroidering,  and  other  manual  laboors  of  ^ 
kinds.  The  poor,  si^.  and  disabled  Begttitt 
ported  l^  the  pions  hbetality  of  audi  opnknt 
were  friends  to  the  order. 

Mo5  lieini ,  in  a  note,  says,  'in  the  last,*  runriir.i^ihe  seven 
teenth  century,  '  there  was  a  great  .iebate  earned  on  in  tbe 
Netherlands,  concerning  Use  origin  of  the  Beghards  snd 
Beguines :  the  lattw,  in  the  course  of  the  coatroveny.  pro- 
ducing the  most  autiksntie  and  nnsawaplionable  icends 
and  diplomas,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  tbe  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  there  bad  been  several  societies  of 
Bepuines  established  in  Holland  and  Flanders."  h  is 
true,  he  adds,  they  bad  no  more  than  three  of  these  hu- 
thentie  acts  to  ttta  as  a  proof  of  their  Hntiquity  ;  the  tir>> 

drawn  vp  in  the  year  1065.  the  second  in  ttie'year  1121k 
the  tiiird  m  tlSl ;  and  they  were  all  three  dtawn  vp  at  Vil 

vordcn  hv  the  Boguincs.  who  at  that  time  were  settled 
there.  (Sco  Aub.  Mira;i,  Opera  D>pl"matico-histm-if^ 
1im;i,  ii.  c.  xxvi.  p.  94H.  and  torn.  lii.  p  f  J"  Y.'Va.  nov. ;  Eryc. 
Puieanus.  De  Beghinarum  apud  Bel^at  Itutitutn  rt  A»>- 
mirif  Suffrasio,  printed  in  A.  Rickcl  s  Vita  S.  Vagga-  atm 
Annotatiom^tt,  n.  4lo,  Oouay,  1631.)   Uenee  Mo- 

shehn  thinks  it  abnost  prohahle  that  a  convent  of  Begidnes 
must  ha\'e  existed  at  Vilvorden  before  tbo  tbinBOato  CtS- 
tury,  and  of  course  before  that  of  Nivelle. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  societies  of  the  Be^ineshad 
become  very  numerous  in  Germany ;  but  as  they  adopted  some 
of  the  mysterious  and  extravagant  opinions  of  the  *  Mystis 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  free  Spirit,'  we  find  in  the  Ger- 
man records  of  this  centunr  a  frequent  distinction  of  them, 
into  those  of  the  rijiht  and  approved  class,  and  thr»se  of  tho 
sublime  or  free  spirit,  tbe  former  of  whom  adhercti  to  tho 
public  religion,  while  the  latter  were  corrupted  by  tbe  opi- 
nions of  &  mystics.  Hie  Begnines  now  ahnred  in  ue 
peneentien  which  fell  vpon  the  mystics.  Tbe  Clenwmins, 
as  it  is  called,  or  constitution  of  the  council  of  Vienna,  aji. 
1311,  afjainsi  the  Bejruines,  or  those  female  societies  who 
hved  tot;etlier  in  fixed  habitations,  under  a  common  rule  of 
pious  discipline  and  virtuous  industry,  gave  rise  to  a  perM- 
cution  of  these  people  which  lasted  till  the  rerormatm  by 
Luther,  and  ruined  the  eaww  both  of  tbe  Beguines  sad 
Beghards  m  many  places.  For  though  the  pope,  in  bis  last 
constitution,  had  permitted  pious  \v(  uh n  ti  live  as  nuns  in 
a  state  of  celibacy,  with  or  withuut  KiUhil:  tlie  vow,  and  re 
ri.vrr!  a  toleration  only      s'.ich      Uuth  a-,  wrre  corrupted 
with  tbe  opinions  of  the  Brethren  of  the  free  Spirit;  yet  the 
vast  number  cfenemjas  which  the  Beguines  and  Bt^aiJi 
had,  partly  among  the  mechanics  aapeoiaUy  thn  msaseifc 
and  partly  among  the  priests  and  monks,  took  a  handle 
from  tho  Clementina  t»i  molest  the  Beguines  in  their  hous«-.v, 
to  seixe  and  destroy  their  goods,  to  offer  them  many  other 
insults,  and  to  involve  the  Be^jhards  in  the  like  persecution. 
Pope  John  XXII.  afforded  the  Beguines  some  relief  under 
these  oppressions,  in  the  year  1 324,  by  a  special  eonstita- 
tion,  in  which  he  ga%'e  a  favourable  explication  of  the  Cle- 
mentina, and  ordered  that  the  goods,  chattels,  habitationt, 
and  societies  of  the  innocent  Beguines  should  be  preserved 
from  every  kind  of  violence  and  insult ;  which  example  of 
clemency  and  moderation  was  afterwards  followed  by  other 
popes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Beguines,  in  bopco  of  dis- 
appointing more  dfectually  the  malicious  atteropto  of  their 
enemies,  embraced  in  many  places  the  third  nil«  of  St. 
Francis  and  of  the  Augustincs.    Yet  all  these  measures  in 
their  favour  could  not  prev  ent  the  loss  both  of  their  repu- 
tation and  substance,  tor  from  thu  lime  they  were  oppressed 
111  several  provinces  by  the  magistrate:,  the  clergy. 


monks,  who  had  cost  u  greedv  eye  upon  their  I 
were  extremely  eager  to  divine  the  spciL  (See  Mcstnien's 

Eccks.  Hittory,  edit  8vo.  lyond.  1782.  vol.  iii.  pp.  l"*" 
229,  230,  231,  3  77.  379.)  Mosheim  intended  a  *ep&raf- 
work  upon  the  Betrhards  and  Be<^ines.  which  never  ap- 
peareil ;  though  he  states  hiiuself.  in  bis  history,  tliat  it  was 
tlten  almost  finished.  The  most  copious  writer  on  die  ka( 
poRMCutian  of 'the  Beguines  is  Chnrtiuiii 
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Lfrlisius,  in  his  Chrmicon  Hanitense,  written  in  G«rman,  | 
lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  p.  201.  fol.  BaMl.  1580.  \ 

There  is  a  little  work  of  rarity,  entitled  Lettre  de 
M.  lAbbi  S*"*  d  MUe.  d«G***,  Beguine  dtAmeri,  mr 
PMgine  et  le  Pngret  de  ton  Itutitut.  l2mo.  Bmt.  17^11, 
from  which  we  learn  that  Beffuinages,  as  they  wen  cdM 
then,  existed  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  Alost,  Anl  rlrch.  An- 
sbein,  Antwerp,  Arras.  Arschot,  Audenanii.',  Bcthune, 
Bruges, Brussels, Cambray, Cologne.  C'ourtmy,  Uiest,  Douay, 
Ghent,  Grandmotnt,  Hasaelt.  Hwenthab,  Hoch-stratcn, 
Huy,  Isch.  Lew,  Li^ge.  Ijerre,  Lille,  Lovs,  Louvain,  Ma- 
lines.  Mons,  Namur,  Nivelle.  Orrhics,  Ruremoade,  Ter- 
monde,  Tiriemont,  St  Trond,  Tonfrres.  Toumay.  Toumhout, 
Valenciennes,  Venlo.  and  Vilvonlen.  It  contains  also  two 
repre«eiitutioi»  uf  a  Beguine,  one  in  the  die&ii  wurn  in  the 
chapel  of  her  house  or  convent,  and  the  other  in  her  walk- 
ing habit.  CommunitiM  of  BoguiuM  still  nibiiit  in  Hol- 
tand,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  In  Bnuaeli  there  b  a  portion 
of  the  town  still  called  the  Beffuinajjo,  inhabited  by  about  a 
thousand  Benuines.  governed  by  matrons.  There  are  Be- 
gu.'MLi    also  at  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  and  M«eblin. 

BEHEADING.   [See  Decapitation.] 

BEHKM,  MARTIN,  was  a  celebrated  navigator  and 
s«ograplier  of  Uid  flfkeenth  eantui;.  Hia  naoM  ia  written 
l<y  varfottt  autlion  in  Tery  diflersnt  ways ;  Baheni.  Btbaai, 
Ri  luii[n.  Boehm,  Btr^ifm,  Behen,  Bebemira,  &c.  He  was 
bom  m  the  old  impctiil  tuy  of  Nuremberg,  somewhere  about 
the  year  1430.  His  family,  which  was  respectable,  or  what 
was  called  'distinguished'  in  thone  davs,  is  said  tu  have 
«oine  ocigiaaUj  from  Bohemia.  His  eiiucation  was  care- 
fiaUy  attended  to.  and  he  is  said  to  have  eniojed  the  advan- 
tage of  being  infltnietod  by  the  learned  John  M811er,  better 
known  under  the  Latin  name  of  Rc  iri  m  nt-mus.  In  early 
life  he  followed  the  profession  ol  ii  inefcliant.  continuing, 
however,  to  cultivate  the  mathematical,  and  particularly  tho 
nautical,  sciences,  wiiich  may  have  become  more  interesting 
to  him  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  to  make  several 
commercial  voyages.  Even  at  this  time  be  is  said  to  have 
reflected  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  the  antipodes,  and, 
I  V  -  Columbus,  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
vast  tracts  of  land  in  the  western  hemisphere ;  but  already 
many  scientific  men  entertained  vague  notions  of  the  kind. 

Being  on  busineia  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1479,  Behem 
became  acquainted  with  lomo  Flemings  who  were  closely 
connected  with  the  enterpri-ning  court  of  Lisbon,  and  who 
had  formed  colonics  in  the  newly-discovered  islands  of  the 
Azores.  At  their  pressinfr  invitation,  Martin  went  to  Poi^ 
tugal.  where,  as  a  skilful  cosmograpber  and  maker  of  maps, 
be  was  well  received,  that  eoantry  being  at  the  time  wholly 
given  up  to  maritime  dieeovieriai.  Hie  many  oontrovenim 
and  eontndietioiis  eooeeming  Behem'a  life  bi^n  at  this 
point,  but  here,  Irnst,  thcv  nre  cLViilv  scttted.  Cellarius  an'l 
several  other  wru«."ri>  aay  iti^il  HuIiluh  wda  Uiu  discm'erer  of 
the  whole  group  of  tlie  Axon--,  w],.  reas  there  is  ample  evi- 
denoe  to  show  that  some  of  them  were  seen  by  Vanderbeig, 
»  MtvjflltMr  «f  Bmges.  in  1431,  when  Martin  oould  be  little 
QOf*  uiait  a  year  old;  that  OoMavo  Velho  Cabral  viaitad 
Mid  named  the  island  of  Santa  Maria  in  t43< ;  and  Aal  all 
tho  islands  V  err  known  in  1460,  or  nineteen  years  before 
Behem  went  tu  Jiisbon,  and  connected  himself  a»  a  (jeo- 
erapher  and  explorer  with  the  Portuguese  go^<  rii;mii;. 
These  facts  are  recorded  in  Portuguese  history.  Other  au- 
thors, uguin,  merely  make  BebMs  the  diaeoMiar  of  the 
island  of  Fayal;  and  llr.OttOk  who  baa  taken  gmat  wins  to 
•dvaneo  tbe  fkme  ofbis  eoontrfnmn,  attaebes  great  Import- 
ance to  the  followin-;  note,  whidi  he  says  was  written  in 
(Jerraun,  on  p.irchracnt,  and  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
Nuremberg Murtin  Beham.  Esq.,  i«on  of  Mr.  Martin 
Beham  of  .Suopj>crin,  lived  in  the  r«»ign  of  John  II.,  king  of 
Portugal,  on  aa  i^^laml  which  lie  discovered  bim^If,  and 
wlueh  be  called  Fsyal,  situated  among  the  Azores  in  the 
Western  Ooean.'  But  there  is  good  ground  for  believing 
that  the  only  t.vo  of  the  islandii  unknown  even  so  early 
1)49  (when  KiiiK'  Alphonso  of  Portugal  granted  a  license 
to  his  own  undo.  l>)n  Henry,  to  colonise  the  Azores;,  were 
the  comparatively  small  and  distant  islands  of  Corvo  and 
Flores;  and  its  ma;;nUudo  and  position  must  of  necessity 
have  made  PayaL,  with  tbe  graup  to  which  it  belongs,  known 
soon  aiXer  the  diteovery  (m  1432)  of  St.  Mary's  and  St. 
Idichaet  8. 

We  now  come  to  a  fact  in  which  his  biographers  geue- 
I  .illy  agree,  though  they  differ  a  few  months  as  to  date.  In 
Wt»4,  Behem  was  piaiwd  as  a  leieDtifio  man  en  board  the 


fleet  of  the  celebrated  navigator  Diogo  Cam,  who  was  com 
mis-iotn-d  to  prosecute  Portu^niese  <j;s(  o\t  ry  along  tho  west 
African  coasts,  which  were  then  only  known  as  far  as  Cape 
St.  Catherine  to  kt.  »K  8.  With  that  distinguished  ad 
mind  tbeeomogm^Mrwont  to  Fayal  and  Pioo;  and  tbis 
we  believe  to  be  the  fint  time  he  ever  visited  tbe  Axores. 
Lea  vine;  that  group  of  islands,  they  bound  in  with  tbe  African 
continent,  and,  doublinp;  Cape  Verde,  examined  all  the  coast 
from  the  river  Gambia  to  the  river  Zaire,  or  Congo,  the 
mouth  of  which  hes  in  iat.  6®  S.  Continuing  their  course, 
they  made  Cape  St.  Augustine,  and  finally  reaebed  Cape 
Cross,  or  De  Padrano,  in  lat.  2S^  S.,  which  was  the  limit  of 
their  voyage,  and  no  less  than  1 9**  30'  farther  south  than  any 
preceding  discoverer  had  ventured.  After  an  absence  of 
nineteen  months,  Behem  returned  to  Lisbon,  where,  m  re- 
ward Ibr  his  services,  the  king  (John  II.)  conferred  the 
honotir  of  luughtbood  ttpon  bim  in  a  pubUo  and  imosual]^ 
splendid  nmnner. 

In  149C  we  hear  of  Behem  at  Fayal,  where,  and  at  which 
time,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Job  Huerter,  by  whom  he 
had  H  son.  It  appears  t  '  us  tli  it,  from  his  settlement  in  this 
island,  and  from  tbe  care  he  took  to  colonise  and  cultivate  it. 
the  mistake  arose,  in  after  years,  of  his  having  been  tiiedia> 
eoveier  of  Fayal .  Martin  Bebem  did  not  (as  far  as  «n  can 
learn)  accompany  any  other  espedftimt  Ibr  diaeofery  either 
to  Africa  or  elsewhere ;  but  ho  busied  himself  in  making 
charts,  and  occasionally  went  from  the  Azores  to  Lisbon 
and  to  Madeira,  at  either  of  whirh  placijs  he  may  have 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Chriytophcr  Columbus.  An 
important,  but  we  think  an  unreasonable,  cowlnaion  bai 
been  drawn  ebiaily  from  tbe  assmnnd  mealing  of  ihtmtwn 
great  men. 

In  1492,  the  year  in  which  Columbus  started  on  the 
expedition  that  ended  in  tho  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
Martin  Behem  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  city  of  Nuremberg, 
where,  in  the  course  of  a  year's  residence,  and  at  the  earnest 
request  of  his  countrymen,  he  made  a  terrestrial  gleba, 
some  traits  and  guenes  in  which  have,  perbapa  more  than 
anything  else,  contributed  to  an  obstinately  maintained 
theory.  When  he  returned  from  Gi  rmany  to  Portugal  h« 
Was  mnployed  for  a  short  time  in  some  diplomatic  negocia- 
tions;  but  in  1494,  retiring  from  all  public  business,  Martin 
repaired  to  bis  estates  in  Fayal,  where  he  Uved  tranquilly  in 
the  bosom  of  his  ikmily,  continuing,  however,  to  keep  bis 
atteniion  awake  to  his  old  and  darling  subject,  snd  to  the 
progress  of  discovery,  which  after  Columbus's  first  voyage 
was  carried  on  more  rapi  lly  than  ever.  In  1506  he  was 
once  more  at  Lisbon,  and  on  the  29th  day  of  July  in  the 
yoar,  ftill  of  years  and  honours,  he  died  in  that  ctQr* 
g  no  works  of  any  kind  behind  him,  «»ept  tho  mana 
aiMl  ebarts  he  \mA  mode,  and  his  globes  A  leeent  tonrwt 
in  Germany  fMrs.  . Jameson)  mentions  an  interesting  fart- 
th«5  old  house  of  Ma  lm  Behem  in  the  city  of  Nuremberg  is 
to  the  present  day  occupu -  i  l>>  a  globe  aiul  mspseller. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  m  Ii  s  that  Martin  Behem  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  tho  most  learned  geographers,  and  as 
tba  TCcy  best  obartHoakst  of  bis  ago.  Bnt  tnoM,  bia  nal 
and  meat  merits,  haw  not  aatiaded  certain  writers,  who. 
moved  by  theprqudices  of  country,  orn  love  ofcontni'lirtinn 
and  paradox,  insist  thatBcUem.  aivl  not  Columbus,  was  tiio 
discoverer  of  America.  Cei;ariu>  .md  Kicr-iDli  L>Mrti  sa}  ihri 
he  visited  the  American  continent  and  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
haena»  but  Slwmnius  appears  to  Iwra  been  the  first  to  give 
amt  toportanae  to  thai  doetrinot  aamiting  in  bis  traatiM. 
m  mro  iun>i  Orbit  hrnntotv,  that  Bebem  bad  aemraiely 
traced  on  his  globe  pre?*(  i  vc  !  nt  Nuremberg  the  islands  of 
America,  and  even  the  Siiaii  ul  Ma^lhaens.  Professor 
Toren  combated  this  assertion  as  far  back  as  1 7fil,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  theory  was  laid  aside  as  untenable 
IJr.  Robertsou,  in  his  Hutory  of  America,  took  some  pains 
to  rescue  the  fame  of  Coltmabos,  but  the  task  was  then  con- 
sidered almost  unnecessaiy.  In  17M.  however.  Mr.  Otto,  a 
diplomatic  servant  of  the  French  government,  but  a  German 
by  birth,  again  renewed  the  nearly  for^'otton  dispute,  and  in 
a  lonp  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin  stated  his  roa»ons  for  believing 
that  Martin  Behem  had  visited  America  before  Columbus, 
and  that  all  Columbus  had  done  after  him  had  boon  in  p«T 
suanoe  of  Bchem's  instructions  and  advioo, 

Mr.  Otto  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  soeh  sn  opinion 
was  ever  started  before.  His  letter  was  published  iti  tho 
second  volume  of  '  Transactions  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  held  at  Philadelphia  ibr  promoting  ful 
Knowlodgo.'  AnwritaappaanaoBataris^of  wntets  «nd 
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0(MBpil««  of  oyolopoadiE*  and  bio^raphiad  dictionariot, 
viuont  loolrillf  into  the  matter,  took  up  Mr.  Otto'i  »tory 
Pi  something  noir  and  tttiking,  not  knowing  that  it  vas  old 
and  bad  bMit  difproved.  Th»  way  in  which  it  opens  is 
enough  to  throw  di»ere<lit  on  tbe  whole,  for  Mr.  Otto  repeats 
''jiA  believes  the  error  that  Behem  was  the  <]ii>ct>vt;xer  uf  all 
the  Azores.  When  he  says  that  this  impoasibility  is  esta- 
Uinlied  bf  nooida  pmarrad  in  the  arohiven  of  Nuromberg, 
«•  eta  nav0  no  finkh  iatho  now  hmd  «f  pvoofo  to  tte 
American  discovery.  It  must  be  mentioned,  moreover, 
that  none  of  theso  records  or  documents  '  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  Nun  mli'iLr,'  wilh  the  exception  of  a  letter  said 
to  be  written  by  Behetn,  bear  any  date ;  and  thus  they  may 
all  have  beeo  wifltMl  after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and 
MagalbaMWvm  «vU  knoirn,  at  laMt  to  tbe  learoed  worid. 

Aeoording  to  oM  of  theM  undated  rMuda,  Behwm,  aftor 
residing  twenty  year.^  at  Fayal,  applied,  in  1494  (cipht  years 
before  Columbus  s  expedition),  to  John  II.  of  Portugal  fur 
the  means  of  makini^  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  south- 
west, and  having  procured  kotne  iibtps  found  out  that  part 
•f  America  which  is  now  called  Braiil,  wbODOe^  tailing 
loiithward,  ho  want  to  tha  Strait  of  Kagalhoan^  nd  to 
Hm  eountry  of  uomtm  aavaga  tribet,  whom  be  eaHed  Pata- 
gonians,  because  the  extremities  of  their  1  i  'i.  wera  co- 
vered with  a  skin  more  like  bears'  pawn  Uiau  jeut  and 

bands. 

Aoothof  of  tboia  Nuremberg  documentii,  as  quoted  by 
lb.  Ottiv  aaya  that  Bahem,  traversing  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
for  several  years,  euminad  the  Anwrioan  ialands.  and  dis- 
oovared  the  strait  which  baaia  tha  nana  of  Mogalbaens, 

before  either  Christopher  Columbus  or  Masalhaens  sailed 
in  th<^  seas,  and  even  mathematically  cbltneated  on  a 
chart  for  the  king  of  Ftarloga)  tha  ailMtioii  of  avaij  pait  of 
that  ftunous  strait 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  assertions  wUeh  ia  the 
more  deflnita  of  the  two.  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
the  only  expedition  for  discovery  fitted  out  by  the  Portu- 
in  1484  was  tliut  of  Dioro  Canj,  who  certainly  never 
went  near  America,  aTul  who,  a«  wo  have  already  shown, 
was  aeeompaniGii  by  Martin  Behem.  Indeed  Mr.  Otto,  who 
quotaa  oontradiotory  statamanta  to  support  each  other,  and 
pMiva  ona  and  tha  nma  thing,  hinuNlf  aUowa  that  Behem 
was  with  Diogo  Cam  in  his  African  voyage  in  I48-I,  t.  e.  in 
tbe  very  year  that  he  is  said  to  have  applied  for  a  ticet  to  go 
westward  and  to  have  disnovered  Brazil,  &c.,  ami  in  which 
year,  as  we  have  already  stated,  uu  other  expedition  than 
jPioso  Cam's  left  Portugal. 

Iv.  Otto  quotaa  aa  oontannorary  authotitias  ona  or  two 
writarawho  did  not  live  untn  many  yean  after  Behem'a 
death  and  the  discovi'nrs  \\rih  nf  Mufjalhaens  and  Colum- 
bus, and  refers  to  se'ici.ii  laU;r  aulh^lrs  who  could  be  of  no 
authority  whatsoever.  The  chronicler  Ilartman  Schedt  was 
contemporar)'  with  Behem ;  but,  as  far  as  he  is  cited  by  Mr. 
OttOb  who  thmks  the  pouaga  conclusive,  ho  does  not  prove 
or  even  imply  that  Bahem  waa  the  discoverer  of  America. 
The  passage  simply  stataa  thetMartin  Behem  went  in  King 
John's  shipa  UHtk  Diogo  Com,  that  they  coasted  alonj^  the 
southern  ocean,  crossed  the  equator,  {»ol  iiiti)  the  other 
hemisphere,  whore,  fuciuK  to  tiie  eaitwanl,  tlu-ir  shadows 
projected  towards  the  soutli  and  nght-hund ;  that  thus  their 
enterprise  may  be  said  to  havti  opened  to  us  another  world 
hitherto  unknown,  and  that  having  fuiished  tbi*  cruiaa  in 
(wenty-aix  months  they  returned  to  Portugal  with  the  loss 
of  many  I  iii  ir  men.  Now,  as  it  ha»  been  seen,  Diogu 
Cam,  ttiougn  keaptuK  clo»e  to  the  Afrit^n  coast,  did  indeed 
cross  tbe  equator  and  even  reach  tho  22'  of  southern  lati- 
tude, and  the  great  extent  of  his  dii»coveries  on  the  coast  of 
AfHea.  oeeqpymg  19^  30',  might  in  those  times  be  very  WU 
called  a  naw  or  iuilwowD  vorMt  withtmt  aqy  lafi^qaa  to 
America. 

Mr.  Otto  says  that  Columbus,  being  at  Madeira,  met 
Martin  Kehcm,  who  informed  him  of  his  discoveries  in  the 
western  world  and  showed  him  which  way  to  shape  his 
oooraa.  But  thia  aaiertioa  falls  to  the  ground  when  we  find 
that  the  eomae  actually  taken  by  Columbus  waa  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  alleged  one  of  Bohero.  and  far  to  the  north 
of  the  pretended  discovered  land  marked  un  Behem's  famous 
globe.  This  clobe,  though  a  remarkable  perlbrmaiu'e,  was 
of  ne<»asity,  in  those  times,  both  defective  anrl  <  rioneou» 
•van  in  vdation  to  the  old  world.  It  was  made  up  Ir^xa  the 
anlliovitiet  of  Ftolamy.  PUnv,  and  i^tiabo.  and  i»tiU  more 
Ibn  tha  axnUant  travala  of  Uaroo  Polo  and  tha  fthvlous 
•Mad!  af  8jr  John  MaDdavilla.  Fram  ihia  jvj  globa  it 


should  appear  that  his  geographical  information  in  tbe  east 
did  not  extend  beyond  Japan,  nor  in  the  west  beyond  the 
Cape  Verde  laUnda ;  and  that  all  that  he  dotted  do^^  n  n  hi^  | 
globe  beyond  those  islands  was  from  mere  conjecture.  Oftwo  I 
islands  which  he  set  1  i',vr.  between  the  Cap*'      nl.  smup  f 
and  Amenea  uuithcr  exists  in  the  place  a&isigueil  to  it. 
One  was  called  St.  Brandon,  tbe  other  Antilia,  and  from 
tbe  similarity  of  the  latter  name  it  haa  bean  luppo^ed  to  be 
one  of  the  Antilles  or  American  ishmda  diamvered  by  Co- 
lumbus.   But  Columbus  only  gave  the  nr.me  nf  a  fabulous 
island  to  a  real  one;  for,  lon^  before  his  i.mt,  ihe  denomi- 
nation of  Antilin  H  Autilla  bad  been  a-ssiuned  toa  supposed 
country   somewhere  westward  of  tbe  Azures.     Andrea  , 
Bianco,  a  Venetian  geographer,  who  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiftaasth  aeatuiy,  indulged  Breoiieiy  in  tha  sane 
opaeulatian.  Among  a  ooUection  of  nis  charts  bearing  the 
date  of  143G  (i.  e.  fifty-six  years  before  Martin  Peheiii  made 
his  globe)  there  is  one  in  which  he  lays  down  a  very  large 
islaud  at  a  threat  distance  to  the  west  of  tlie  Azores,  and 
which  he  c-alls  Antilia,  and  marka  the  bagiuning  of  another 
inland  wbiob  haoatta  laHandi  Salaauao^arAa  Devil's 
Hand. 

Mr.  Otto  admita  that  natther  Hartm  Baham  nor  tbe  Fiir- 

tupucso  who  employed  him,  and  who  were  exceedingly 
jealous  of  the  discuverie*  made  under  the  Spanish  tiag,  ever 
even  hinted,  at  the  time  that,  Columbus  wa.s  indebted  to 
another  for  his  discovery  of  America.    Had  there  been  tbe 
shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  sulyect  the  court  of  Lisbon  would 
have  made  itself  heard  throughout  Bucope.  and  would  not 
have  left  the  controversy  to  a  tew  literary  men  living  long 
after  the  c  ut     Mr.  Washington  Irvin^;,  in  his /.»/>  ^  j 
Columbus,  has  rame  to  the  now  incontrovertible  conclusiun  I 
that  Martin  Behem  had  aaaoit  of  daiffl  to  fliahoUMn  due  • 
to  the  preat  Genoese.  J 

BhHK'MOTH.  /Ttona.  is  t\M  jiluraiis  majettatU.ox 

majestic  plural,  or  plural  of  excellence,  of  BeMmah,  i.  e.  i 
beast,  cattle,  and  occurs  in  Job  xl.  1S-'21,  as  the  name  of  .i  I 
large  herbivorous  animal,  the  dei>criptiun  uf  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bochart,  Scheuchzer,  Herder.  Gesenius,  and  other 
intciproters,  corresponds  with  tbe  appearance  and  quaktiea 
of  the  hippopotamus.  Geaenius  uiinks  that  tbe  name 
beheipotb  was  a  Hebrew  corruption  of  tbe  Egyptian  wonl 
Pechemoedhy  vtxtfuoti — \Kn  mariuus  seu  aquaticus — the 
water  ox,  or  htppopMaiDiM»  wlmb  vk  daaeribaA  bgrvarioua 
travellers. 

Behemoth  is  thus  described  in  Job  xl.  15-24:  'Behold 
now  behemoth  which  I  created  as  well  aa  thyself ;  haaatoth 
sntM      an  ox.  Behold  nowhii  strength  m  his  toins.  and 

nis  power  in  the  muscles  of  his  bellv     TfT-  li.  nds  his  ex-  \ 
tremity  (i.  «.  trunk,  proboscis)  like  a  cedar;  lue  sincvvs  of  ' 
hi^  terrors  (;.  e.  his  terrilile  suiews)  are  interwoven  (».  e.  \ 
twisted,  or  inter!  iced),   liis  huUuw  bones  are  like  tubes  of  [ 
brass;  his  »ohd  bones  arc  like  bars  of  iron.    He  is  the  chief 
of  tho  works  of  tbe  Almighty.  His  Maker  gave  him  hi* 
sword  (I.  e.  the  weapon  of  his  tusks).  For  mountains  bear 
his  fodder,  and  all  tlu!  ^H•a^ts  of  ibe  Tk-M  plav  there.     He  ' 
liulh  under  the  lolua- bushes ;  in  the  coM  rt  t>f  reeds  uiid 
mire.   The  lotus- bushes  cover  him  w  uh  tlu,  r  shadow:  ilr 
willows  of  the  brook  encompas<«  hun.    Biliold,  the  nver 
overfloweth.  yet  ho  f1«;eth  not.  He  i>  undisui:i)i  d.  aUh(iU}:ii  j 
Joidan  rush  against  his  mouth.   With  his  eye»  be  tak«w  it  j 
(his  aim),  his  nose  pierces  through  snares.*   This  is  fre-  1 
((uentty  illustrated  1>>  a  re fereiue  to  the  eh  pliant,  who  tries 
with  till!  extremity  ut  his  trunk  whether  the  enclosures  are 
secure.   It  was  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  irresistibility  of 
Behemoth  that  Thomas  Hobbes  vlt  Mahnsbary  gave  the 
title  Behemoth  to  bia  history  of  tha  otnaca  of  the  ctrit  wars 
of  England,  from  the  year  lli40  to  1660. 

This  description  appears  to  answer  more  to  tbe  elephant 
than  to  the  hippop  itanius  :  and  the  opinion  of  the  o!d»  >t  ri>m- 
mcntators,  who  undt:rslood  it  of  the  elephant,  is  iMunim.^l  ' 
by  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  ad  dm  <^  tl  • 
epithet  mehemoth  to  their  name  of  the  elephant.  /A/,  if  bt^ 
is  very  laige  (Strahleobcrg.  Enghsb  translation,  p.  40.1.  cited 
in  Cuvier's  Osxemens  Fonrifes,  vol.  i.)  It  is  singular  that 
the  Siberians  call  the  elephantH  which  have  been  preserved 
in  their  eiKintry,  mammoiit,  or fROBIOft  or  flMWOfA.  or  Hljai' 
moth,  or  mamtnuulh. 

The  word  behemoth  occurs  also  aa  the  mere  plural  of 
behcmah.  caitl^,  in  Ps.  I.  10:  'For  amy  haaat  of  the 
forest  is  mine ;  and  the  catOa  Owhanotb)  tipon  a  thottaajid 
hilla.'   {Campara  Fbahn  IzxiK.  St.)   JareU  and  otlwr 
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undentand  these  pasaa^eK  as  tho  mai*  stir  pluml  for 
one  great  ox,  which  ooottumeii  each  day  ihe  vt-rdure  of  a 
thou«aad  muuntuins  ;  hut,  aixording  to  them,  it  is  prori- 
dintiallf  aadend  that  whatever  he  aata  in  the  day  grows 
again  obihif      night.  They  oonolnde  from  the  pas^a^i^o, 
male  and  female  created  he  them."  that  there  witc  two 
oebemoth  ;  but,  that  they  niiaht  not  destroy  thi?  whoU- «  .  irld 
by  multiplying,  the  feuuilft  wslh  killed,  and  the  llesh,  which  is 
salted,  k  reserved  for  tht-  tirot  dish  at  the  least  of  the  blessed 
in  Pnadijie.    (For  the  literary  references  see  Buxtorfii 
Synag'tga  Judaica,  fourth  ed.  BaailoMii  16M.  pp.  784-736.| 
[See  H 1  wopoT  Alius.] 
BEHMEN,  JACOB.   [See  Roiimk.] 
BRHN.  APHAHA.  Hnmetiiutai  spelt  APUHA,  and 
AFRA,  a  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  of  a 
good  bmihr  in  the  oitar  of  Canterbury :  she  was  bom  in  the 
i^rn  «f  Chariei  1^  but  in  what  year  has  not  baen  Mcar- 
tnined.    Her  father,  whose  name  was  Johnson,  was  related 
U)  the  Lords  Willoiiiiliby.  and  hy  means  of  his  connexion 
obtained  the  post  ol  ht.Miteiiant-j;eni'ral  of  Suniiam,  and  its  [ 
dependencies;  for  which  place  he  accordingly  sailed  with 
his  daofhlar,  than  wry  young,  but  died  ou  th«  pamge. 
Apbara,  honrevBr,  continued  tho  vimif*;  imd  appears  to 
ha«»  teeided  at  Sttiinan  for  some  lengtb  of  time,  though 
under  what  circumstances  ia  not  known.  She  there  Viframc 
actjuninted  with  l!ie  famous  slave  Oroonoko,  whom  she  m- 
pri^sents  to  have  bocn  a  prince  uiiiont:  Ins  own  countrymen, 
and  a  man  of  an  heroic  cast  of  character,  and  who  after- 
wards bewinw  the  subject  of  a  novel  from  her  pen,  and  of  a 
tragedy,  better  known,  by  her  ihend  Soothem.   After  her 
mtam  to  England  she  married  Mr.  Behn,  a  merahant  of 
Duteh  I  xtr  i  tion :  and  appears  to  have  been  personally  in- 
troduced to  Ubarles  II-,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  her 
account  of  SuriliBflit  and  probably  with  the  freedom  and 
vivacity  of  her  manners,  tnat  he  thought  her  (say  the  bio- 
graphers) a  proper  person  to  be  intrutted  irith  tiie  manage- 
mont  of  some  important  affairs  during  tho  Dutch  war, 
which  occasioned  tier  going  into  Flanders,  and  residing 
at  Antwerp;  as  some  other  bM^raphere  say,  in  the  cha- 
racter o(  a  spy  ;  or  as  others  have  jmt  it,  *  she  engaged  in 
gallantries  for  the  good  of  her  country.'    It  is  supposed 
that  by  thiathae  her  hashand  was  dead.  The  anfaging  pa- 
frioiiam  of  1frs.Belin  loeeeeded  in  dmroferinfrfhe  intenlmn 
of  the  Dutch  to  sail  up  the  Thames  and  Mcdway,  and  to  put 
the  Kn^linh  to  the  shame  of  having  their  ships  burnt,  as  tiiey 
actually  did  :  but  tlie  court  of  Charles,  with  its  usual  levity, 
givmg  no  credit  to  the  report  of  its  fiitr  envoy,  she  is  said  to 
have  renounced  aU  Anther  polities,  out  of  mortifleatwil,and  to 
have  devoted  the  rest  of  her  stay  in  Holland  to  amusement. 
She  set  out  shortly  afterwards  on  her  return  to  England, 
nanowly  escaped  ileath  (lor  tho  vessel  foundered  in  sight  of 
land,  and  the  pusi>enger»  were  saved  in  boats,)  and  became 
for  tho  rest  of  her  Rfe  an  authoress  by  |»t>fe«sion.  and  a 
woman  of  gpdla&try.  She  wrote  aavenloan  plays,  besides 
poems,  tales,  hiw-letteia,  and  tnmslations  both  m  prasa  and 
verse.    The  once  eclehratcd  letters  between  a  nobleman 
anil  his  sister-in-law  (Lady  Henrietta  Berkeioy  and  the  in- 
iauious  Lord  Grey    are  hers.    She  coutnbuted  the  para- 

Iihraso  of  CEuone  s  Letters  to  Pant>,  lu  the  English  col- 
ection  of  Ovid  s  Epi»tles ;  and  translated  Fontcnelle's  Plu- 
raUty  of  Worlds,  and  the  sixth  booh  of  C^ley  s  Latin  poem 
on  Plattta.  Both  her  opfniom  and  her  talents  naturally 
brought  her  acquainted  with  the  leading  wits  of  the  day, 
the  wildest  and  the  staidest.  Rochester,  Etherege,  Charles 
Cotton,  Dryden,  Southern,  &c. ;  and  at  one  tmio,  wo  know 
not  how  long,  she  describes  henelf  as  having  been  forced 
to  write  ibr  her  bread ;  but,  from  an  00tpres«ion  in  I.Ang- 
baine,  we  guess  that  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she 
was  in  more  easy  circumstances.  She  died  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  aj^e,  and  was  buried  in  tho  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  following  absurd  inscription : 


I  «M  A]>fl  IflUi.  IM. 

*  Hot*  ti«i  a  proof  thst  wit  cao  never  be 
DercDCc  vnuiiRli  a«>iiul  murullty. 
Gimi*  ■^■*%tn»  \  O,  Ihy  ituppodoua  layt 
I'ti.;  n.jrlii  admiRii.  iitul  Uu  Miuei  |>taiia. 

B»-vUe«l  by  Th<jn:  i-  W^iuc.iu  ri:>(j<'ct  to  K)  briKlit  a  |[«aiut.' 

This  Mr.  Waine,  it  seems,  vtm  said,  '  by  the  envious  of 
ner  own  sex,*  to  have  been  Uie  author  of  most  of  the  pieces 
that  went  under  bar  name;  but  her  biographera  justly  ad- 
inee  the  sdbnve  iwma  as  a  saAcing  proof  to  the  oontrary . 

Apharji  H.  hu  is  described  ns  havini;  been  a  graceful 
comely  wuQuui,  with  brown  b«r>  and  a  piercing  eye; 


something  passionate,  but  u:enerous  :  and  who  would  wonei 
forpive  an  injury  than  do  one.  She  would  w  rite  in  coin- 
pany,  and  at  the  same  time  take  her  pari  in  the  conversa- 
tioni  We  have  read  somewhere,  that  the  'Lycidas,*  fbr 
whom  she  represents  hemelf  a«  entenainhig  a  hopeleia 
passion,  was  Creech. 

The  character  ofMrb.  Behn's  writings  is  that  of  a  hvely 
inetliocrity.  availin;:  Usi-lforall  the  license  of  the  aj^e.  Sh'j 
had  a  feeling  for  truth,  great  uiinial  spirits,  great  facility 
in  vanilloation,  an  uneeaaing  il  nv  ot  sprightly  but  not  \mf 
eommon  ideM,  and  eonnige  enough  to  put  down  whatever 
eame  into  her  head.  l%e  result  was,  some  pleasing  little 
novels,  chiefly  taken  from  tho  French;  si  n  n^s  and 
poetical  translations,  very  clever ;  and  a  set  ol  dramas,  suc- 
cessful in  their  day,  and  astounding  ibtthair  Uoenliousness. 
Pope's  couplet  is  well  known  * 

Whi-  f.iirlv  j.'ijtit  )i*T  r\mraPt*-r»  to  Ivnl 

Astraja  was  the  poetical  name  liy  w  hich  she  was  ^^^^()^^  n 
amoiiir  her  contempuranes.  A  modern  reatler  who  ilips 
into  her  plays  is  astonished  to  find  of  what  a  heap  of  mere- 
tricionsuess  they  are  ma<le  up;  tut  luckily  he  cannot I«ad 
far.  The  venr  liveliness,  not  bein^  of  a  high  order,  heoamea 
tiresome.  There  is  an  endless  imbroglio  of  rakes,  demi- 
reps, and  common-place  situations,  luit  of  which  he  is  ^;l:ul 
to  escape.  Mis.  Bulin  seeuis  scarcely  to  have  had  any  idea 
of  love,  except  as  an  animal  passion ;  hut  an  this  was  the 
feeling  of  the  age,  and  she  was  probably  brought  up  in  it, 
besides  being  early  thrown  out  into  the  world,  and  ultimately 
surrounded  with  men  of  wit,  who  helped  to  spoil  her.  a  re- 
flecting reader  will  perhaps  give  her  the  credit  of  having 
been  injured  by  the  \  ery  candour  and  docility  of  her  nature  ; 
and  consider  it  probable,  that,  had  she  hved  in  belter  tnnes, 
she  would  have  been  a  real  ornament  to  her  bcx  {Dramatic 
fVorka  qf  the  taU  taampanMit  Ifrv.  Jft&ra  Behn;  Bio- 
grat^ia  Brt'tanm'ea, 

nEHRTXr..  was  by  birth  a  Dane,  and  in  his 

youth  made  many  vojaj^e^  to  the  East  and  West  Indies; 
but  being  templed  by  the  ureal  eiicourairctiient  held  out 
to  able  mahiier^  by  Peter  the  Great,  he  early  entered  the 
navy  of  Russia,  and  served  iu  the  Cronstadt  fleet,  in  the 
wars  with  the  Swedes,  fie  obtained  the  rank  of  lieotenaiit 
fn  1 707,  and  of  capfain-lMUtenant  in  1710 ;  the  date  of  hie 
becoming  captain  is  uncertain,  but  in  1732  be  was  pro- 
moted to  the  mnk  of  captain-commander  previous  to  setting 
out  on  his  last  expedition. 

The  Empress  Catherine  being  anxious  to  promote  dis> 
covery  in  the  north-east  quarter  of  Asia,  and  to  settle  the 
then  doubtful  question  as  to  the  junction  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica, Behriiig  was  appointed  to  command  an  expedition  fbr 
that  purpose.  lie  left  St.  Petersburg  in  February,  1725, 
and  after  exploring  several  nvers,  truvulled  over-land  by  the 
wav  of  Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  to  Okhotsk,  then  crossed  over 
to  fiolcheretsk,  and  arrived  at  Nisohnei  KamtchatkaOstrag. 
Here  he  built  a  small  boat,  and  sailed  on  the  SOth  of  July. 
172R,  coasting;  Kamtchatka  till  he  reached  in  August  (67"  18' 
Is',  lat.  by  his  ubservatious)  a  cape  which,  from  the  land 
beyond  it  trendiiif;  so  much  to  the  westward,  he  suj)])osed 
to  be  the  nonh-easternmo<;t  point  of  Asia.  In  this  con- 
jecture, however,  as  ha»  .smce  been  proved,  Behriiig  was 
mistaken ;  the  point  reached  hy  him  must  have  been  SiBrdte 
Kemen :  but  with  this  eonvietioa  on  his  own  mind,  and  die 
approiich  i)f  winter,  be  tletermined  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
he  relumed  in  saiuty  tu  Nischnet  Kaiul«?hatka.  The  to!- 
lowing  year  he  made  another  attempt,  hut  a  continuaiu  e  of 
bad  weather  obUgod  him  to  shape  his  course  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  he  twohed  Okhotsk,  having  doubled  the 
southern  promontory  of  Kamtchatka,  which  peninsula 
was  up  to  that  time  generally  believed  to  join  Japan. 
From  Okhotsk  he  went  lo  St.  Petersburg,  and  having 
obtained  his  promotion,  in  1733  took  tho  command  of  an 
expedition  for  the  purposes  of  discovery,  which  was  fitted 
oat  en  a  vary  large  seikw  AAv  isveml  eKphmtory  es- 
ennribiM,  he  stationed  himself  at  Takulsk,  dirscthtg  vari' 
ous  detachments  of  his  uf!:ri  d  swii  the  river.s  on  different 
points  of  the  Frozea  Ocean,  la  174(1  he  reached  Okhotsk, 
where  vessels  had  previously  U  en  built  for  him,  in  which 
he  sailed  for  Awatska  Bay,  where  he  founded  the  pre- 
sent settlement  of  Petropauluvski.  and  passed  the  wmter. 
Hia  disoQvwies  to  the  northward  behig  deemed  anttcieutly 
sadsiujtory,  he  was  now  directed  to  prooeed  to  lltn  eaatwaia 
towards  the  American  continent.  He  left  Awatska  in  June, 
1741,  steering  to  the  south-east,  but  having  reached  fbt 
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p&roT.el  of  46' williout  seeing  land,  ho  altered  bU  MttTM  to 
the  north-easit,  and  on  the  18th  of  July  (having  been  forly- 
four  days  at  aea)  he  descried  very  high  mountaiiu  covered 
with  mow  in  lat.  SS^"  N..  having  made,  according  to  his 
wduwingi »»'  of  E.  long,  ftom  AirUlt*.  HenowfiiUowed 
Ufait  «oMt  to  th*  noiAiwnd,  whk^  was  ftrand  to  take  a  wry 
VMterly  direction,  but  his  crew  sufferine;  from  sickness,  ana 
ihedlip  iMiinK  in  a  ver\'  disabled  statu  truui  bail  weather,  lie 
reaolved  to  return  to  I^atntchatka,  which,  however,  he  was 
uot  doomed  to  reach.  Having  passed  several  islands,  his 
dlip  was  wrecked  oo  that  which  now  bears  his  name,  un  tlie 
3d  of  November,  1741:  Behrinc  dkd  oo  the  8th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  balf  buried 
alive,  for  the  sand  rolled  down  continually  over  him  in  the 
ditch  whero  he  lay,  but  he  would  not  suifer  it  to  be  removed, 
as  it  afTorded  him  warmth. 

la  the  IbUowing  tumiiMr  the  ■urvivora  of  his  crew  reached 
Kantehatka  te  a  small  vrnwl  vhidi  thqr  built  fW»  the 
wreck,  and  thus  some  account  of  this  ill-mted  vovage  was 
preserved.  With  regard  to  the  places  that  he  toucned  at  on 
the  American  shore,  they  must  be  very  umlefiiU'il  :  but  the 
fart  of  the  weslerly  trending  of  the  coast,  and  the  high 
mountains,  seem  to  place  his  first  landfall  about  Admiralty 
Bay»  on  that  part  of  tho  eoaat  now  called  Now  Norfolk. 
ThoblandsiiientioiiodtajhiiiiiiiuitbavaboaiiaoiM  of  the 
Aktttiaa  Ardiipdago.  Oil  filter's  ^eeowtf  qfBmrimJHt- 

BEHRING'S  STRAITS,  whi.h  connect  the  Parlfif 
with  the  Polar  Ocean,  arc  formed  by  the  approach  of  the 
continents  of  America  and  Asia  ;  the  two  nearest  points  of 
thew  oootineats  are  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  oast,  and 
Bast  Capo  to  tho  west,  whieh  are  distant  only  30  milos  fh>m 
each  other  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction.  They  are  both 
bold  and  liigh  promontories,  but  the  hills  on  the  American 
^ide  an-  Tnurc  ratrjjed  and  peaked.  About  a  mile  to  the 
northward  of  Capo  Prince  of  Wales,  a  low  swampy  shore 
begins,  which  continues  all  the  way  to  Kotsebue  Sound. 
TIm  grsotest  depth  of  water  in  the  straiu  is  about  32  fathoms : 
tiie  bottom  b  soft  mud  in  the  middle,  and  sandy  towards 
each  shore.  .\l)out  midway  across  are  three  islands, 
called  the  Dioraedes,  the  largest  of  which  (Ratmanoff)  is 
about  four  miles  long  ;  the  next  (Kruzenstern)  nearly  two 
milos,  and  the  last  a  mere  rock.  Neither  thMO  islands  nor 
tho  a4jaeent  shores  aio jpermmanflf  iababitad,  Uioagh 
fkaqiMiitly  fiiitail  Iqr  die  BaciaimMizia  fhoir  oaoonioiii. 
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These  Straits  derive  their  name  from  the  celebrated 
Russian  navigator,  \'itus  Behring,  who  in  17'28  left  Kamt- 
chatka  and  msdo  a  coasting  voyase  to  the  northward,  though 
it  is  bgr  M  maani  oertain  that  m  over  passecl  East  Cape. 
Tooar  Mm  oouBlijman  Cook  we  are  mdebted  for  more 
•cenrato  inftiraiation  aboat  those  i^raits,  which  have  recently 
undergone  a  stricter  examination  by  Capt  Beechey.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  theie  straits  are  blocked  up  during  the 
winter,  though  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  they  are,  as 
the  ic«  in  these  seas  is  not  of  tho  heavy  nature  tibat  it  is  in 
Baffin**  Bay,  and  tberefero  only  takM  tho  grauiid  in  swy 
■hailov  mlir.   The  pnwailiat  camiit  eproait  to  Mt 


through  the  straits  to  the  northward,  but  it  has  not  that 
decuie<l  character  which  it  has  farther  to  the  northwmid, 
where,  along  the  American  coast,  it  runs  strong  to  the  N^. 

BEHRING'S  ISLAND  is  situated  in  the  Nwth  Paei 
fie,  100  milos  S.B.  of  Capo  Kamtchatka.  It  was  Ant  dis- 
oovend  by  Behring',  on  his  return  to  ICamtdrntlra  ftvm 

the  voyage  of  discovery  on  the  coast  of  Amnrica  in  17-11 
Soon  after,  some  Kamtchadalcs  went  over  to  the  inland  :  i 
hunt  the  sea-otter,  foxes,  and  other  animals,  for  their  skm-. 
It  was  uninhabited  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  w ».» 
barren  in  the  extreme,  without  a  ihrHb  Ml  its  surfaoe.  tb« 
only  flra-wood  being  what  waa  oast  op  toe  baeoh.  It  ha* 
since  beoomo  an  important  tndiiii;  station,  and  weseels  ftmn 
Okhotsk  and  Kamtchatka,  trading  to  the  numerous  island', 
in  these  seas,  generally  winter  here,  and  cure  a  quantity  of 
the  flesh  of  sea-animals  for  their  vuva^.. 

The  island  is  high  to  the  N.W«  steep  and  cli4^,  boi 
stopos  grsdually  down  to  tb*  aoathem  shores,  whieh  aas 
low;  the  island  is  nearly  suisounded  by  a  rocky  mart 
Fresh  wster  is  found  on  it.  The  north  point  of  the  islsad 
is  in  55"  22'  N.  lat..  165'  51'  E.  long. 

BEHUT,  the  antient  Hvdaspes.    [See  Pbnjab.] 

BEIRA.    [See  Bkvra.1 

BiiiaUT.  or  BAIROUT  (Bapor«c  Beiytaa,  Staph.  By- 
laat ;  see  Dionys.  Patiawtoa.  L41I,  fir  the  quantity  of  th» 

penultima),  is  ri  town  of  SyriOi  00  tlM  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, situated  on  the  south  side  of  an  open  bay.  It 
WHS  a  PhoBnician  city  of  gn  at  antiquity.  The  name  •> 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  denvcd  from  the  Pbo- 
nician  deity  Beal-Berith,  who  had  a  temple  here  ;  but  Su^ 
phanus  Bysaatiinia  says  it  wss  so  called  from  ita  *bnr*"* 
supply  of  water:  Beer  (B^p).  he  adds,  signifies  in  the  Pl»- 
nician  language  a  u^ell.  [See  Bekr-sheii.^.T  Dii>Jotu* 
Tryphon  entirely  destroyed  it  about  1  lO  h.c,  but  ufa-r  the 
conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Romans,  it  was  rebuilt  near  tb« 
site  of  the  antient  city.  Augustus,  who  made  it  m  colon} 
called  it  after  bis  daughter,  wilk  die  epithet  '  happy,'  Co- 
lonta  Felix  Julia,  and  medials  were  afterwards  sUitck  ia 
honour  of  the  Roman  emperors,  bearing  the  legend  Catoms 
Felix  Berytus.  (Plin.  v.  Hi.)  Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Hood 
the  Great,  decorated  the  town  with  a  theatre,  amphitbMtrr. 
baths,  &e.,  and  instituted  games.  Herod  the  Ureat  heid 
here  an  assembly,  in  which  be  oondemned  his  two  sons.  Alex- 
ander and  AristobaluB,  oa  the  charge  of  conspirinK  agaiMt  hii 
life.  After  the  capture  of  Jeius»1em,  Titus  celebrated  the 
birth-day  of  his  father  Vespasian  at  this  city.  Berytus  wss 
famous  for  the  study  of  the  law,  for  which  there  was  a  eels* 
SfStku  or  H<'T)iiu  from  Uw  Brittth  Uiueam,  aaSial  ite,] 


[Tlw  EB|MRit  MMrisw.] 

biated  ached  in  the  ci^,  the  fwmdatwn  of  whieh  ia  aaarilei 
te  AiertaiwUr  Setaitta ;  It  eatteialy  iemiilwil,  atlae^  bsftm 
DioeletiMi.  Jnstbiiaaaalkditaa 'Miaaof  theltv/Mi 
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would  not  allow  aiiy  other  cit\-  than  Rome,  Constantinople, 
•ad  Beryliu,  to  have  prcif«S8ors  who  should  expound  the 
BflOiaa  law.  (See  the  second  epistle  prefixed  to  the  Di- 
jMfta.)  The  rplendour  of  this  school,  whieh  preMcved  in 
ttie  Ewt  the  laninuKC  and  jurisprudence  of  toe  Romans, 
may  be  computed  to  have  lasted  from  the  third  to  tho  niid- 
di«  ut'  tUo  nixih  century.  (Gibbon,  ii.  294.)  In  a5i  A.i>. 
Bery  tus  was  nearly  dwtwyd  by  an  earthquake. 

When  tlw  SanMW  onemii  Sym,  Beiytua  M\  into  their 
hai^s.  It  WM  takm  {hnn  tfwai  in  1 1 1 1.  by  Baldwin,  ktng 
of  Jerusalem,  but  retaken  by  Saladin  in  11S7.  Durini^ 
the  Holy  Wan>  it  often  chiin^:od  masters,  and  is  ibe  scene 
of  the  fabled  victory  of  St.  George  over  the  draijoii.  Till 
the  year  1791  the  French  had  a  factory  at  Beirut,  but 
thej  were  expelled  by  Dje»ar.  pasha  of  Acre,  who  seized 
the  place  from  the  amir  of  the  Drttiea»  to  whom  it  then  be- 
loDfled.  and  pined  •  Tmrkisli  Kwrinn  in  it 

Since  this  time  both  the  town  and  the  adjacent  country 
ha\e  been  greatly  neglected.  thouKh  it  still  continues  the 
entrept^i  uf  ilie  commerce  of  the  Druses  and  Maronites, 
wbeooo  they  export  tbeir  cottonti  and  silks,  and  receive  in 
NCurn  rice,  tobacco,  and  money,  which  they  exchange  for 
the  com  of  the  Bekaa  and  Havuran.  As  the  town  was 
(neatly  inconvenienced  for  water,  Djezzar  cut  a  canal  from 
the  River  Beirut,  which  falls  into  the  bay  near  the  city, 
and  built  fountains,  in  excavating  which  much  of  the  an- 
tient  remains  was  discovered.  He  also  built  the  present 
wmlUt  after  the  bomboidiiMnt  of  Um  place  by  the  RoMtons, 
but  they  tne  vety  week. 

Beirut  now  contains  few  traces  of  its  former  splen- 
dour: a  balli,  pieces  of  granite  columns,  se\eral  uf  whicb 
were  still  standini;  when  Pococke  visited  tlie  plaee,  and  a 
few  uther  fragments,  are  all  tbat  now  remain.  But  u  great 
number  of  gtmile  columns  may  be  seen  along  the  shore 
beneath  the  water,  and  pert  of  thepraeent  mole  iicomnosed 
of  them.  Ffom  the  debris  wiAoat  the  pn  sont  walls,  it 
appears  that  the  antient  town  occupied  a  lar>:er  space  than 
the  modern,  which  lii  but  a  small  place.  The  walls  are 
strengthened  by  several  towers,  and  there  are  live  ^;ates  to 
the  dty.  It  receives  a  copious  supply  of  water  from  a  small 
river  called  Nahr  Beinit,  which  rises  in  Mount  Libenus, 
uuL  llojn  into  the  sea  a  abort  distance  from  the  town ;  the 
Mlar  it  conveyed  by  the  canal  before-mentioned,  and  re- 
ceived into  reservoirs  and  fnunt.:-.  The  streets  are  n  ir 
WW  and  dirty,  like  those  of  all  Turkish  towns:  tho  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  stone.  The  town  is  commanded  by  .some 
low  hills  to  tho  S.B.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  6000 
souls,  of  whom  the  IVirka  mm  one-drird.  There  is  a  large 
and  well-built  mosqnp  in  the  city,  formerly  a  Clirihiiau 
chuich,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  und  there  was  a  Capuchin 
convent.  Tb«  mboibe  cf  the  town  UB  ic  higc  u  the  dty 
itiielf. 

In  point  ot  locality,  Beirut  is  as  pleanntly  situated  as 
town  in  Syria:  it  stands  at  the  vetae  of  a  beautifid 
vlatn,  varied  wiA  small  btDs,  and  extending  to  the  fbot  of 

Mount  Libanus.  The  surrounding  country  is  covered  wiUi 
kiosks,  and  enriched  with  groves  of  vines,  olives,  palms,  and 
oranjre,  lemon,  and  mulberry  trees  ;  behind  which  rise*  the 
lofty  chain  of  Libanus.  No  com  is  produced  around  the 
town ;  a  small  red  wine  made  on  Mount  Libanus,  which 
is  cheep  end  good ;  but  raw  silk  is  the  sta^  whicbi  with 
cotton,  dUres,  and  figs,  is  exported  toCSairo,  Damascus,  and 
Aleppo.  Game  is  abundant,  tin  In  ef  from  Libanus  is  excel- 
lent, and  supplies  of  all  sorts  may  be  procured  good  and 
cheap. 

The  bay  is  large,  and  the  anchorage  good,  though  open 
to  the  northward ;  formerly  there  was  a  port,  but  now  there 
is  only  a  small  mole  sufficient  to  shelter  boats.  The  en- 
trance to  the  river  m  too  shallow  to  admit  a  boat  of  any  size. 
There  is  a  rise  and  full  of  about  two  tect,  but  no  regular 
tide.  Beirut  is  m  the  paahalik  of  Acre.  It  hes  in  33*  49^ 
N.  lat.,  35°  27'  B.  long..  40  miles  8.8.W.  of  Tripoli,  and 
13  milesNJ4J2.  ofSwde.  ' 

( Pococke  s  TVoeeb  in  ike  Eatti  Volnef's  TKmir  in 
Syria;  Browncs  TraveU ;  Mangles  Mid  Irby  i  Fuidy  s 
Mediterranean  Pilot,  <f-<^ ) 

B£IT  is  a;:  Ai  il  i  v  rd.  which  properly  signifies  a  tent 
or  hut,  but  ii>  likewiMi  employed  to  denote  any  edifice  or 
abode  of  men.  It  is  often  found  as  a  component  part  of 
proper  names  in  the  nography  of  those  countries  that  have 
DCeome  tnbjeet  to  the  ATrnbs;  BatHO-HatrAm,  'the 
sacred  edifice,'  r  ''he  fflifir  c  of  thi-  sanctuary,"  a  di-si^nu- 
t'on  frequenily  given  to  lOe  temple  of  Mecca;  Bext-tu- 


Mukaddat.  '  the  sanctified  abode,'  i.e.  Jerusalem,  B*tt-<tU 
Fahih,  t.  e. '  the  abode  of  the  jurist,'  a  town  in  Yemen«  ka. 
The  Hebrew  word,  comsponlhig  to  the  Arable  jBMf,  ^ 

Beth,  which  we  find  employed  in  a  manner  perfectly  analo- 
gous in  the  Old  Testament :  in  the  name  Bethlehem  (in 
Arabic  Beit-Lahm,  or  Beit-al-Lahm).  i.e.  "the  house  of 
broad;'  Beth-Tftgarmah,  'the  houtie  of  Togaxmoh/  t.  e. 
Armenia.  Tho  same  Word,  jBlsM.  is  in  Syriac  sifll  more 
extensively  used  as  a  component  part  of  gcwraphical 
names.  In  Arabian  poetry.  BeU  slgnifles  a  distich. 

BEITII.  a  small  town  in  the  district  of  Cunningham  in 
.'Vyrshire,  Scotland,  eleven  miles  from  Pai«ley,  on  the  road 
from  Glasgow  by  Paisley  to  Irvine,  Ayr,  ar,d  Port- Patrick. 
The  parish  of  Beiih.  a  pari  of  which  runs  into  Renfrewshire, 
is  about  five  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  four  in 
breadth.  On  the  north  there  is  a  small  ridge  of  bills,  from 
which  the  land  slopes  to  the  south.  Its  lewest  climition. 
Kilburnie  Loch,  is  95  feet  above  die  level  of  the  see,  and  its 
highe«t,  CufThill.  652. 

The  parish  contains  in  all  11,060  acres,  of  which  10,560 
are  in  Ayrshire  and  500  m  Renfrewshire.  Its  total  valued 
rent  is  6276/.  Os.  tid.,  of  which  the  part  in  Ayrshire  makes 
61 1 1/.  "<r.  4(/..  and  that  in  Renfrewsliire  164/.  13*.  4rf.  The 
town  hai>  gradually  advanced,  from  a  few  houses  in  the  be- 
ginning ol  the  Ut>i  century,  to  its  present  state,  when  it  has 
a  good  town-house,  built  by  subscription,  which  serves  as  a 
news-room  and  justice  of  the  peace  court,  a  thread-mill,  two 
lint,  and  three  com>mills.  two  branch  banks,  a  perish  church 
with  a  modem  spwe,  a  subscription  library,  and  two  meet- 
ing-houses, belonginfj:  to  the  Relief  and  Antiburger  dis- 
senters. The  parish  of  Beith  is  fumed  lur  its  dairy  produce. 
The  manufactures  of  the  town  have  several  times  changed. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  itji  chief  trade  was  in 
linen  cloth;  at  one  time,  between  1777  and  1789,  one  firm 
alone  empkiyed  270  kioms  in  the  manufacture  of  silk 
gauze :  at  present  thread  and  cotton  are  the  principal  ma- 
Tinf  i-rures.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1  Ti  :  was  2064, 
ana  111  lg3l,5ll.1.  The  parish  church  toiitums  1*254  sit- 
tings; the  United  Secession.  -198;  the  Relief.  849.  The 
parish  sehoijlinaster  has  the  minimum  salary.  The  istipend 
of  the  clergyman  is  16  cbalder  of  victual,  half  meal,  half 
barley,  and  a  glebe  of  40  acres.  The  clergyman's  stipend 
was  at  that  time  79  bolls  of  meal,  and  17f.  6d.,  ana  the 
^]'ihe  contained  33  acres,  3  roods.  The  poor  s  money  is 
nsade  up  uf  collections  at  the  doors  of  the  paria>h  church  and 
some  of  the  dissenting  meeting-houses;  of  part  of  the  dued 
of  marriage  praolamations,  of  the  proceeds  of  an  aisle  in 
the  parish  chnreh  set  apart  Ibr  die  poor,  and  of  a  farm 
bought  with  the  poor's  money  in  1695  ;  and  the  deficiency 
of  the  poor's  fund  is  made  up  by  a  voluntary  assessment  on 
the\aaie<l  i  c  [it  of  the  parish  and  the  rental  of  tha  lowa. 
There  are  several  fairs  held  here  annu&Hy. 

In  the  ^rish,  there  are  several  quarries  of  freestone  of 
rather  an  inftmor  qusli^.  Coalf  though  not  much  wrought* 
has  been  found ;  ud  the  abundance  of  limestone,  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  has  a  ready  >n!c  not  only  in  the  p-irish, 
but  in  those  of  Lochwinnocli,  Kiibarchan,  occ.  Ricii  >eins 
of  ironstone  have  also  been  discovered. 

(See  Sinckir's  Account  qf  Scotland,  voL  viit.,  compared 
with  Chambers's  Gasetteert  and  Csrlide's  Topagrapkieal 
Vietionarif  <^  Scotland.} 

BB'JA,  a  comarea  or  dntriet  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  .\lenteji),  bounded  on  tho  north  by  the  dintricls  of  Evora 
and  V^illaviciQsa,  on  the  s>uth  by  that  of  Campo  de  Ourique, 
on  the  east  by  Spanish,  and  on  tlie  \\est  b)'  PorlU(,'uese 
£stremadura.  The  ramifications  of  the  Serra  do  Viana 
cnMS  it  in  all  directions,  and-the  rivers  Odiarca  and  Kreijo 
irrigate  its  plains,  which  are  the  most  fertile  in  Alentcjo. 
Tho  former  of  these  rivers  rises  near  the  capital.  Hows  first 
to  the  north,  afterwards  to  the  east,  and  then  to  the  south- 
east, and  joins  the  second,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains 
near  Cuba,  flows  southwards :  the  utiitra  stream  joins  the 
Guadiana,  not  far  from  Os  Pcdroaa.  This  comarea  is  so  pro- 
ductive in  gnSn,  that,  after  supplying  its  inhalntants,  many 
thousand  faiiegas  or  bushels  are  yearly  sent  to  Porto  d[el  Rey 
to  be  embarked  in  the  Sado,  down  which  they  are  conveyed 
to  Si-tubal  and  Lisbon.  The  vine,  olive,  and  fruit-trevs  are 
also  III  great  abundance.  The  pasturage  is  rich,  and  game 
is  plentiAil  in  the  mountains.  The  extent  of  the  district  is 
about  30  miles  ftoro  north  to  south,  aud  60  fima  east  t* 
west,  and  its  population  amounts  to  55,310  souls. 

B^■]^,  the  capital,  i-  built  upon  a  n-wk  of  granite  CO  the 
soutii-western  extrenuty  of  the  dislnci,  and  commands  u 
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plain  so  fertile,  tltat  it  is  &aid  toproduee  more  than  a  nnllxn) 
of  buftliL'U  of  whoal  ybbrly.  besides  a  ureat  quantn;>  c:  i  il, 
wine,  and  fhiit.  The  town  is  almost  circular,  and  6urri>unded 
Iqr  WllUs  of  Moorish  and  Portuguese  i-onstruction.  It  bas 
«U  castle,  in  the  opinioo  of  littrphy  oiw  of  tho  but  in 
the  kingdom;  a  good  squtm.  in  *lneh  w  tbs  town-house; 
and  reguhir  streets,  with  gooil  houses,  inhabited  by  the  rich 
citizens.  The  [irincipal  buildings  are  the  etmvciit  uf  Sati 
Francisoi,  and  the  Casa  du  Misericord iii,  or  cliarity  house. 
The  merit  of  these  buildings,  however,  cannot  be  very  ^reat, 
as  Murphy  does  not  so  mucb  as  mention  them.  Beja  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  the  civil  autboritiet  of  the  cUitnet. 
It  contains  four  pansbcs.  and  I0,48<  inhibitaiitk  It  ta 
about  90  miles  woth-eeek  of  liehoot  in  38*  tf  N.  kt„  end  , 
r  40*  W.  long. 

The  city  of  Beja  is  of  very  great  anti(|uity.  It  was  a 
Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  Pox  Julia.  The  original 
city  stood  at  a  short  distance  east  of  the  preient  B^a.  It 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Moors  from  717  to  1 165,  when 
Alonso,  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  wrested  it  from  their 
hands.  The  chief  part  of  the  present  citv  was  built  by 
Alonso  III.,  and  the  castle  was  constructed  under  bis  son 
Dora  Deiiiz.  Many  valuable  rehcs  of  Pax  Julia  have  been 
dug  out  at  difierent  timea»  which  are  pieaerved  in  the  mu- 
seum of  antiquitiet  at  Svon.  <tfi&ino;  Uuiphy'i  Trmdi 
in  Portugal.') 

BEJA,  or  BOJA,  an  African  people  who  inhabit  a  tract 
of  c  untry  north  of  Abyssinia,  and  between  the  March  and 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  south  of  the  port  of  Suakira.  Mr.  Salt 
says  the  countrv  of  the  Bqa  is  two  days'  journey  north  of 
^mazen,  whicti  is  the  moat  northern  district  of  Abyssinia, 
and  that  they  are  partially  under  the  influence  of  the  Nayib 
ofMasiowa  and  of  a  Christian  rhief,  the  natives  being  half 
Mussclmans  ami  luilf  CliristiaiH.  Further  north-wcRt,  to- 
wards the  M:ireb,  \s  a  [niop-o  railed  Toku6,  who.  in  all  pro 
bability,  are  the  same  as  the  Tukaeou,  mentioned  in  the 
Axum  inscription  as  being  at  that  time  subject  to  the  king 
of  Axum.  jHaat  inacription  refen  to  an  expedition  aent  by 
Aeixanaa,  hinft  ef  the  Axumttes,  Homerites,  &c..  who 
reigned  ubout  the  midtlle  of  the  fourth  rcntury,  ag.iinst  tlic 
revolted  Bougaeitie,  the  mudern  Buja.    [See  Axum.] 

Mr.  S  ill  places  to  the  east  of  the  Beja,  and  near  tlie  roast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  north  of  Arkeeko,  another  people,  whom  he 
calls  Bckla.  Ibn  'I  Wardi,  an  Arabian  geographer  who 
wrote  about  the  thirteenth  centurjr,  and  is  quoted  oy  Salt  in 
thto  Appendix,  says,  *the  fiuga,  or  Bqja,  aie  the  merchants 
afTIabesh  to  the  north,  their  roil n try  bciniT  between  nabc.ih 
and  Nuba;"  and  he  dcserihe.s  them  as  black,  iialied,  uud 
worshi|)|)ers  of  idol-;,  but  he  adds  that  'many  Arabs  of  the 
tribe  of  Ruben  Ihn  Nuzzar  have  connected  tnemselvcs  with 
thete  people,  and  intcrmarrie<l  with  them.'  This  seems  to 
show  that  the  B<(}a,  or  Bma,  were  originany  an  African 
race,  and  became tntermixedwiUi  Arab  Uood,  and  gradually 
.md  p.artially  arloptv  1  the  profession  of  Ishnii^m.  Bruce 
says  Iho  Beja  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Gcez.  Ibn  '1  Wardi 
speaks  of  a  mine  of  gold,  probably  the  Jebel  Dyab,  and 
gold  sands  in  the  country  of  the  Bojo,  in  the  valley  of 
Allaki  (the  niorU  rn  Balaha),  the  collecting  of  the  gold  con- 
stituting the  chief  support  of  the  natives.  la  describing 
the  land  of  Atdhnb  (now  calted  Gidid.  or  Has  Gidvl).  which 
WHS  iLl-h  n  r'l  frequentetl  harbour  on  the  Rcil  S.  ,,.  (, 
the  norih  ot  .Suakiui,  he  says,  "a  goveriinr  from  tlie  Hujja 
prosirii-s  (ivcr  it,  and  another  from  the  snltan  of  E^ypt,  who 
divide  the  revenue:!  between  thura.  The  duty  of  the  go- 
vernor from  Egypt  is  to  provide  supplies,  and  the  governor 
of  the  Bi^ja  haa  to  guard  it  (rem  the  Habehi,'  the  people  of 
Rahbesh  or  Ahyaxinia.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  time  of 
Ibn  '1  Wardi  the  Beja  were  a  pnwcTfid  and  widely  oxteniied 
people,  or  confederation  of  tribes,  and  we  have  ako  au  ac- 
count of  their  sending  a  hirtje  army,  together  with  the 
Nubians,  to  the  assistance  of  ttie  Christians  of  Oxyrhynchus 
in  tJpper  Bcypt,  against  the  Saracen  invaders.  '  (Sec  Ap- 
pendix to  Buttkhardt's  NtMo.}  The  Beja  and  Nuba  are 
said  to  have  had  elephants  in  ttieir  army.  With  the  Beja 
Were  a  race  of  men  of  gigantic  stature,  calleil  El  K'n^  ail, 
who  rune  from  beyond  Snakini.  They  ware  liger-skin-, 
and  hail  tlieir  upper  lips  piercerl  with  e<iiipor  nng».  Makn/i, 
also  quoted  by  Burckhardt,  gives  a  long  account  of  the 
Beja.  Burckhardt  himself,  in  his  journey  from  Berber  to 
Suakim  in  IS14.  passed  througb  the  counttr  of  Taka, 
•wWeh,'  he  says,  'forms  part  of  the  eountryofBcdja,  whose 
iTih  il  1  i;it ,  nre  called  Beiljawa,  and  which  extends  from 
Croz  Hadjib  on  the  Atbara  as  fiir  southwards  as  the  meun- 


Uiuis  oH  Abyaainia,  while  to  the  north  the  chain  ui'  niyun 
tains  called  Lanijay  marks  its  boundaries  towards  the 
Bisharye  or  Biahareeu.  It  includes  vnrioui  lie^^rts  and  M^- 
veral  hillv  districts  and  valleys.  %otu<:  •.<[  wixu-h  are  vury 
fertikb  The  range  of  oountiy  thus  deaeribed  extends  iam 
about  laPto  18PN.  lat.  and  fhno  the  right  hank  ef  thn 
Atbara  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sem.  It  is  in  this  rCglOB 
that  the  Mareb  mui>t  terminate  its  course,  either  by  being 
lost  in  tiie  sands  or  by  joining  the  Atbara. 

Some  writers  (see  Malta  Brun's  GeogrofAy)  have  placed 
the  Beja  much  farther  north,  among  the  Ab&b<le,  and 
near  the  port  of  Habbesb,  at  the  bottmi  of  the  large  bay 
hetwsen  Raa  el  Ana  and  Ras  el  Gidid,  but  the  proper  lo> 
eality  of  the  Beja  seems  now  too  well  aasertiilied  by  the 
authorities  above  given  to  admit  of  doubt. 

BEJAH,  the  antient  Hydraotes.  [Hf  Pknjab.] 
BEJA  PORE,  a  considerable  province  of  the  Deccan  in 
Hindustan,  l>ln^  between  15"  and  18"  N.  lat.  and  78"  and 
76"  E.  long.  The  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Aurungabad,  on  the  east  by  that  province  and  Boeder,  on 
the  south  by  Canara,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Its  length  is  about  3*20  mdes,  and  its  average  breadth  200 
mdes. 

Towards  the  wes^  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  at 
»  distance  varying  flton  S5  to  60  milw  Ihmi  the  8sa«  la  a 

range  of  lolly  mountains,  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
Ghauts.  In  these  mountains  are  several  fortresses  which, 
aided  by  tlieir  natural  position,  are  of  great  strength.  Tney 
are  usually  built  on  isolated  eminences,  the  sides  of  which 
are  either  naturally  scarped  or  cut  perpeodiculsr  for  70  or 
80  lieet  below  their  upper  matgin,  with  only  one  nanew 
path  leading  up  to  the  fortress.  The  paates  thtough  thaae 
mountains  to  the  low  land  of  the  Concan  on  the  sea-shore 
are  always  difhculi,  and  at  tmies  are  rendered  almost  iiu- 
pructicablo  by  the  swelling  of  mountain- streams  during  the 
irtmuent  and  abundant  rains  in  those  high  regions. 

The  province  of  Bejapore  is  divided  into  sixteen  dislneia, 
viz. :  the  Concan  (the  low  ground  between  the  nioontdna 
and  the  sea),  Colapoor.  Mortixahad,  Anodnagur,  Beja|tore. 
Sar-kur,  Raichoor,  Miid^ul,  Gujundefjbur.  .Annaj^ooiidy. 
Ilani  apoiT,  Gunduck,  Nur^ul,  Azimiiagiir.  Ryeli;iui;h.  and 
D.irwur.  The  pnncip;il  \o\\w<  of  the  province  are  ;  Bejap  i:-.' 
(the  capital),  balara,  Goa,  Bijanagur,  Waxree,  Caiak|HK>r. 
Darwar,  Shahnoor,  Hoobly,  and  Meritch. 

The  principal  riTeta  in  the  provinee  are  the  Kiataa.  the 
Toomboddra,  the  Beema,  and  tiie  Gutpurba. 

On  tl'.i'  'I'.  n  of  the  Bliann-nee  empire  in  tliis  tjUartcr  tl.^' 
Ailil  Sl.dh)  (Umisly  was  eslabluLed  in  B.japore  lu  liic 
year  1-lw'J,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  provjiice  was  trans- 
tnitled  through  eii^lit  ]>nnces,  idl  of  whom  bore  the  name  t« 
title  of  Add  Shah.  The  founder  of  tUa  dj^asty  was  Abou- 
ul- Adil  Shah,  and  the  last  of  theaa  aofenignswas  Seeundcr 
Adil  Shah,  who  was  made  prisoner  hy  Aurungieb«  in  1 689. 
exactly  200  years  after  the  founding  ofllic  i-overeivrniy. 

The  Emperor  Aurunfrzebe  never  oIjIuluuhI  quiet  puj,ses- 
sion  of  B^apore,  and  alter  his  death  it  speedily  pai>srd 
under  the  «way  of  the  Mahrattas,  with  whom  it  rvmataed 
until  1318,  wbenton  the  expulsion  of  the  Peshwa  Ba|ee 
Raok  this  gieat  pfovinee  was  brought  under  British  guvvem- 
ment.  On  this  occasion  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  rajah 
\>T  Sattara,  then  a  minor,  assigning  to  biin  a  <m.>ll  prin- 
cipality under  Britmh  protection  out  of  hu  ioiiner  d  ininion». 
the  peshwa,  who  was  jctuallythe  sovereign  of  the  pr  vim-c, 
having  been,  nonnnaiiy,  the  minister  of  the  rajah.  Under 
the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  the  tract  ef  couutr)  which  now 
forms  the  Sattara  dominions  was  to  remain  for  some  time 
under  the  management  of  British  officers,  to  be  gradually 
transferred  to  the  rajah's  iiuina:;enient,  who  vi.is  -till  !>uuad 
tacttiiform  generally  to  the  iuivtce  of  the  British  reMdcni, 
and  to  the  British  system  in  tlie  collection  of  his  cu»toai>' 
duties.  The  British  government  charged  itself  at  the  same 
time  with  the  defence  of  his  territory,  and  acconlingly  tbe 
rajah's  military  est^lishment  is  entirely  regulated  by  ths 
will  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  which  he  is  bound 
always  to  act  in  subordinaii.- co  o]>eratiun-  One  of  the  funda- 
mental condttiuiis  iii  lue  agreeiueat  on  the  part  ui  lUe  rajah 
is  the  renunciation  of  all  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  a 
departure  from  which  line  of  conduct  would  subject  him  to 
the  loss  of  the  protection  and  other  advantages  which  are 
secured  lo  him  by  the  treaty.  The  whole  of  tho  stipulated 
territory  was,  placed  under  the  rajah's  management  in  A^il. 
1821,  when  he  became  twcntv-one  years  of  ai^e:  ii  >.'.:Ji 
him  an  anuaal  tevenue  to  the  amount  of  about  20  lacs  of 
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t  <tM,4Nml.)  Th«  tract  tira*  gmmntaed  to  the  rajih 
of  Sattara  bi>iin(!H  r;Ti  Jh©  we«t  by  the  western  Gl.nut 
tQOuntaina,  on  the  south  hy  the  Kistna  and  Wnnrn  nvors, 
on  the  north  bv  the  rivers  Neera  anrl  B(><  :  -    iii'l  on  the 


eaat  by  the  territon,*  of  the  Nizam.    [Sec  Sattaha.J 

TIm  mnainder  of  the  prmince,  wluch  ia  attadlM  to  tlw 
pratMrnnr  <if  BombM,  it  distininiHtaed  in  the  revmiM  ne- 
caidt  of  tlm  "Rest  IimU  Company  at  tW  ^ttrint  of  Ikinnir. 

(Rentu'tl  B  1f-rr  >»r  nf  a  Aftij)  \f  nivdimtati  :  Mill's  His- 
tory of  Hntiih  hid<a  ;  Appendix  tn  H«port  of  Committee 
rf  the  llou^  of  Gommau  on  tka         ^^lM>,  polMcat 

tcctinn.  \ 

BKJ AFORE,  or  VIZIAPORE  (yijnyapitn,  mgni^- 
ing  in  Suacrit  ttw  vietorioin  or  triumphant  city),  wu  the 
antient  capitti  of  th«  |»rMriiMi«  of  Bempore.  JLt  stalidt  in  1 6" 

4  R'  N.  lU  .  Hn<I  75°  -tS'  K.lODgn  MM  tl  DMT  tM  Capital  of 

the  district  of  Be) u pore. 

The  Coi  iiftrations,  which  formea  the  outworks  of  Bejupnre, 
are  said  to  have  been  of  lueh  extent,  thitt  13,000  cavalry 
mitrht  have  encamped  betwemtlioinand  the  wall  of  the  elty. 
The  citadel,  or  moor  fort,  contained  the  king's  pelace.  tho 
houses  of  the  chief  people,  and  lar^  maj^azines.  Thi>  crcat 
extent  of  Bejapore  is  still  evident  from  the  quantity  of  ruins 
in  all  directions,  hut  the  assertion  of  the  natives,  that  in  the 
time  of  its  prosperity  it  contained  984,000  houses,  it  dooht^ 
leaaagfoatesMgoratioii.  Manyof  tbedwellinnoMDpieda 
▼oif  eomiilenble  simm,  and  had  extenilTe  imrnna  attaehod 
to  them.  That  the  population  of  the  city,  howevor,  was  once 
considerable,  is  evident  from  the  tjreat  number  of  ru])olas, 
8pin>s,  and  minarets,  still  distinjjiiiNhable  amonE^  the  ruins. 
The  wall  of  the  outer  fort  measun*s  eight  miles  in  circuit,  and 
has  seven  (?atea,  the  Mecca,  Shahpore,  BhaiDaiioo*  Padsha- 
port,  Allahpon^  and  Fbtieh  gates;  the  other  gate,  which  ia 
shot  tip,  is  not  at  present  known  by  any  parmobr  name. 
When  the  province  ramf  iirvU-r  the  dominion  of  the  English 
in  1818,  there  were  eiin-i  still  mounted  on  the  walls. 

There  i*  still  a  i-onsiderable  number  nf  building's  in  the 
inner  fort,  or  city,  which  contains  a  regular  street  three 
mflealaBg,  and  fifty  fbct  wide;  it  is  paved,  and  has  many 
BDH11M0  and  private  dwellinga  built  with  atone.  Tiie  most 
twrnavkable  bnildings  within  the  town  are  nuutmleums  and 
reliffious  ^trui'luros.  Anion<;  the  latter  is  a  low  Hindu 
temple,  supported  by  numerous  pillars,  eaeli  of  which  u 
(orined  of  a  sincrln  stone  :  tlie  huildiii!;  throujrhout  exhibits 
the  earliest  and  rudest  style  of  Brabminical  architecture. 
This  temple  is  almost  the  only  Hindu  alniBtinv  atandiiig  in 
this  naighboarlMxid. 

Within  the  <hrt  are  tome  entthrated  indoeuros,  and  in 
cvltv  pnrt  of  its  nrea,  among  the  ruins  oflarfier  liuildim 
are  mud  hovels,  as  well  f»  buihhnps  of  a  better  cla>»».  Xlse 
only  quarter  the  city  which  c-ontains  any  considerable 
number  of  inhabitantH,  is  near  the  western  gate,  in  the 
mighhourhood  of  the  jumma  musj^td,  or  great  moj>que.  In 
tUa  quartw,  but  without  the  western  gale  of  the  fort,  is  a 
well  l^uented  bazaar,  built  of  stone.  Few  of  the  larger 
buildings  appear  \o  have  bad  any  timber  used  in  tht  ir 
ponstruptioii,  aiul  the  whole  are  solid  and  massive  erections. 

Passint;  from  the  western  gate,  a  succession  of  ruins,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Mohammedan  tombs,  oeeor  to  the 
dittanoe  of  five  miles,  where  the  village  of  Toorfoe  fbrms 
at  pceieat  the  boundary  of  the  antient  city.    A  little  to  the 
east  of  this  village  stands  the  tneanly-buiU  Muhainmedan 
mosque  ofCUuiida  S  j':rli  which  iLi  the  present  day  is  much 
resorted  to  by  devotees.    At  a  short  distance  bi<yond  the 
western  wall  of  the  fort  are  ilie  ruins  of  the  mausoleum 
and  mosque  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  who  died  in  1626. 
These  buildings  were  erected  on  a  base  4W  feet  long  and 
l.SO  feet  wide:  the  centre  of  the  mosque  is  roveved  hy  an 
immense  dome  suppjitcd  on  archfs.    'J'lie  mausuleutu  is 
fit  ty-be\  en  feet  square,  and  consists  of  a  very  plain  clianilicr, 
surrouiKled  liy  a  verandah  twelve  feet  broad  and  tweijly-two 
feet  high.    The  exteri  or  oi  lH)th  tbeae  buitdtnp  is  of  an 
oppoaite  character  to  the  interior,  being  elaborately  or na- 
mented.  TheiVet<«ork  Qf  the  ceiling  of  |be  verandah  is 
coven  d  with  various  panoBgea  t»km  firom  the  Koran,  seutp' 
tur»»<l  in  has  relief. 

The  walls  of  the  fort  were  formerly  provided  with  tuehe 
fruns  of  immense  size ;  only  two  of  these  remained  when 
UM»  English  obtained  posMrssion  of  it.  One  of  them  was 
mdA  of  wiUi  the  otber*  wbich  was  uf  brass,  waa  oast  in 
<«4«.  and  earned  ahot  wnghing  2«48  lbs.  Tt  was  at  one 
time  intended  to  send  this  ^un  to  Ensland.  but  the  state 
of  the  roads  rendered  its  reniwul  to  the  coa<'t  impracticable. 


I    Ptarions  to  the  espnloion  of  the  Pieshwa,  toe  mm  of 

I  Bejapnre  were  the  haunt  of  numerous  thieves,  who  have 
been  wholly  extirpali>d  since  the  Rti(<lisfa  authority  was 
est  ihlished  in  the  provin  .  Tin  i  ity,  and  the  district  in 
which  it  is  situated,  are  inhabited  chietly  by  Canareee.  who 
retain  their  original  language  and  customs,  and  in  1918 
assisted  the  Bni^iih  in  eaoeUing  Ibeir  Mahratt*  rnleia. 

BVKBS,  a  eonaidefmbie  eounty  in  the  oentral  nart  of 
Pastern  Hungary,  lying  within  one  of  the  great  subfliVisjjns 
of  tliat  kingdom,  called  the  '  Province  beyond  the  TheisK,' 
betwe^Mi  46"  .to'  and  47"  7'  N.  lat.,  and  ilj  Its'  and  21"  30' 
B.  long.    This  county,  popularly  called  the  '  E^ypt  of 
Hongwy,'  conuins  about  ISro  square  nQes.  and  Mltem 
40  to  4S  niles  in  its  gmlest  kogiiu  and  noatly  tb«  atue 
in  hnsnifti.  It  is  boanded  on  the  east  hy  the  eounty  of 
Bihar,  on  the  m  rth  west  hy  those  of  Oreat-Cumani  and 
Heves,  on  the  $outti-viest  by  that  of  Tsongrad,  and  on  the 
south-east  by  those  of  Arad  and  T^anad.    The  surface  pre- 
sents an  almost  uniform  level,  with  an  inclination  so  slight, 
that  the  rivers,  whioh  low  through  it  in  a  westerly  diiaetion 
to  the  Theiss,  in  oonasonenoe  of  tiieir  sluggish  current  and 
the  liglitness  of  the  soil,  convert  the  land  near  their  banks 
into  morasses.   From  this  circumstance  B^-kes  ]xii^sesses  an 
unhealthy  climate,  and  a  highly  hnilp  md.   It  is  produo* 
tive  in  com,  and  has  excellent  meadows  and  pastures,  but  is 
deficient  in  timber.  The  prineipal  stream  which  travanca 
it  is  the  KM*,  oallod  the  White  WMk  when  it  enters  the 
south-eastern  districts  of  the  county  near  Gyula,  its  capital. 
It  then  flows  north-westward  to  the  town  of  B6kes,  where  it  is 
joint  !  1  V  tl  icBlackKik&i;  it  af\erwurds  receives  the  Biikosd, 
and  is  )»ub«.cqucnUy  ineiaased  by  the  iiapid  Ktiros ;  thenoe 
it  runs  for  some  oiatMiw  under  the  name  of  the  Three 
KfiiCo,  but  in  ita  atnuou  passage  along  the  nocth-westem 
ftontieriyf  the  eoontyit  exehangaa  this  designation,  hetween 
Tur  ard  Sjiarvas,  for  that  of  the  Berettyo.  and  it  is  in  these 
'  nr)rth-wcstorn  parts  particularly  that  marsh  and  hwamp 
abound.    The  extent  of  land  which  hiw  been  turned  to  the 
purposes  of  hn^^bandry  or  grazing  is  about  atiO.uuo  acres,  or 
rour-tenihb    l  ihe  entire  surface   of  these  about  2<I0,0<I0 
an  arable,  and  132.000  are  med  aa  meadows  and  suturei, 
the  remainder  heing  applied  to  hoctietiltnre,  &e.  The  ex 
tent  of  wrsKl-land  ducH  not  exceed  27,000.     Bekes  grows 
very  large  quantities  of  wheat  of  excellent  quality,  but  tlui 
cultivation  of  other  descriptions  of  jfrain  is  (joncrally  neg- 
lected.   Much  hay  is  also  made,  particularly  in  the  districts 
within  the  minor  circle  of  B^kes,  and  reed-grass  is  also  cut 
and  stacked  as  wintcr^fiidder  fbr  the  cattle   The  coltoni 
of  vegetables  is  ext^dve.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  wiiter-mclons  :  and  the  vine  is  partially  cultivated, 
but  iU  prtwluce,  itul  even  exceptin<;  the  Tsaba  wine,  winch 
is  the  best,  is  of  an  inferior  kind.    Instead  of  slate  or  tile, 
rushes  are  employed  for  roofing  bouses  and  fencing  gar> 
dens :  and  the  wantof  wood  Ibr  ftiel  compels  the  inhabitants 
in  general  to  have  recourse  to  straw,  rushes,  and  oow-dungi 
for  they  are  either  too  ignorant  or  too  indiflferent  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  plentiful  supply  of  peal  which  the  country 
contains.    The  rearing  uf  catilo  and  sheep  is  carried  on 
upon  a  large  scale.    Much  cheese  and  wool  are  brought  to 
market,  but  the  former  is  of  indifferent  quality ;  horses  arc 
bred  in  many  parts.   The  county  has  no  wild  animals  but 
wolves  and  hares.   Of  the  water-fowl  in  the  marshy  dis 
tricta  the  most  noted  are  the  nocturnal  and  the  gray  heron, 
the  first  of  which  produces  the  fine  and  delicate  plumes 
with  which  the  better  -cla&s     Hungarians  ornament  their 
caps.  The  rivers  produee  ahundanoe  of  fish  i  and  the  marsh- 
lands, crabf  uid  tofftmMs.  Bcca  aie  tniwMUy  musd,  and 
some  individnals  possess  upwards  of  two  bundred  hives. 
B^kes  is  altogether  destitute  of  mineral  products. 

'i'lie  inhabitunl.s,  who  are  al>out  I'2(i,ll0l"  in  number,  con- 
sist mostly  of  Magyars,  iiilermixcil  with  a  few  Sla^iacks, 
Oermuns,  Wallaohians,  and  Jews.  In  no  very  remote  age 
the  country  was  scarcely  better  than  a  dreary  waste ;  but 
in  modern  davs,  though  even  at  present  it  is  capable  of 
sustaining  doable  the  number  of  individuals,  the  population 
has  been  greatly  on  the  iucrt  a-c,  for.  according  to  official 
returns,  it  had  risen  from  71,357,  in  the  year  1  78  7,  to  'VMBS. 
in  IMij.  'l"h(<  increase  since  the  last  date  has  avcruL;efl 
nearly  1200  annually;  the  greatest  in  any  single  year 
having  been  in  1 810-17, when  it  wajt  5734.  The  people  are 
a  tbri%  indualiMMU  imei^  hut  inteiast  thmaaetToa  m  fwr 

Cunuita  except  those  eonneeted  with  agvieultore  and  eattle 
reeding.    Two-thirds  of  them  inn  u    "  "  " 

the  retnainder  being  chiefly  Romao  i<atbol;cs. 
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We  pOiMM  no  other  data  respeeUnsr  the  public  burdens, 
•Xeept  that  the  yearly  quota  which  H^kes  contributes  to 
the  Hm:^'  irian  tivasury  is  nhout  IIUO/.  (13,  }-10  llorina),  in- 
(lepeiideutly  of  about  -ibOOl.  (46,642  tlonnii)  towards  the 
CKMOie  of  recruiting  the  army. 

BAMMdividodtoto  two  pniioi|»l  circlet;  tbatofGyuU 
indiidfatfr  flwMitarn  dMrioti,  tod  tfnt  of  CMb«  thaWHtira. 
It  contains  five  market-towns  and  sixteen  viUiMi)  ftnong 
which  Csuba,  which  was  founded  in  1715,  i*  UM  largest 
village  in  Hungary  if  not  in  Europe,  for  it  contains  upwards 
of  2U00  bouses  and  20,200  inhabitants;  Orosliiiza  contains 
Slot;  mi  Tot  Koid16s  nouly  SMO  iDhalntants:  besides 
thflM  than  lis  iui^-OM  jmBoia,  or  privilogod  sottlomentA. 
Gjula.  UioaKli  not  th*  most  pofmlooa  town.  It  the  eapital. 
inojtmiich  as  it  it  the  spot  where  the  provincial  assemblies 
arc  held.  The  town  of  B^kes  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  this  county,  at  th(<  coiitlvience  of  the  White  and  Black 
Koius.  The  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Greek  denominations 
«f  Christiiuu  have  each  a  church  in  the  town.  The  number 
of  houiat  is  about  2000.  and  of  iahabituU  about  ld,ouo. 
It  has  a  eonrideraUe  market  (br  eatde.  and  the  surroondin^^ 
country  produces  much  excellent  wheat,  nnr!  lari^c  quantities 
of  unne,  flax,  honey,  and  vegetables.  Close  to  it  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  strun^iy  fortiied  aaitto.  It  lios in  46* 40' N. 
lat.  and  20  4'.»'  E.  long. 

BEL.    rSee  BiLUs.] 

BKLBE'YS,  a  smaU  town  in  the  Bshari  or  Lower Sgjrpt. 
and  the  head  place  of  a  dtstriet  or  prefectship.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  most  eastern  or  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile  and  on  the  Iwrders  of  t  jj  desert,  thirty 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Cairo,  and  on  thi?  road  V<«u  that  city  to 
Syria  by  Salhieh  or  Ras  el  Wsdi,  and  about  eight  miles 
south  of  the  antient  Bubastis.  Tmjmot  the  canal  which 
joinad  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  are  leen  in  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  Bolbeys.  (French  Deaeription  of  Egypt ;  Jomard, 
quoted  by  Balbi  in  the  Abregl  d/t  Geogrujihie.) 

BELED,  or  BALAD,  is  an  Arabic  word,  which  signifies 
a  town,  a  province,  or  country,  and  is  mot  with  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  many  proper  names  in  Oriental  geomphjr, 
e.g.  in  BilediaUpirid,  which  properly  is  Baiad-aPjIaPSd,  i,t, 
the  'Countn*  of  Palm-trees.'    [See  Atlas.] 

BELEEFF,  or  BJELEFF,  the  capitol  of  a  circle  of  this 
name  in  the  province  of  Tula  in  Russia  in  Europe,  ivinj,'  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oka,  about  80  miles  S.W.  of  Tula,  and 
about  680  milea  (1029  versU)  S.E.  of  St.  Peiersbur<!li.  It  is 
a  large  town,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  of  remote 
date,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  native  ehnnidea  as  Uw  seat  of 
the  Viatitches  as  far  bock  as  the  year  1147,  when  it  be* 
longed  to  the  TshemigofiT  domains.  It  contains  about  1060 
houses,  mostly  of  wood,  and  a  population  of  about  70U0 
souls :  it  has  a  public  school,  attached  to  a  monastery,  four 
nunneries,  fifteen  churches,  two  charitable  asylums, a eutlery 
manufaeuiry  where  the  celebrated  ^jeleff  knives  are  madew 
flf^-one  iron  and  two  copper  manuiSMtoriaSt  several  tanneries 
and  breweries,  and  wax,  tallow,  and  soap  manufactories. 
It  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  other  parts  of  Russia,  for 
which  the  Oka  affords  ^reat  facilities,  and  it  has  an  annual 
fair,  which  is  much  frequented.  It  gives  its  name  to  an 
eparchateoftliaGieekelnndL  Itis&iM:S5^N.lat„and 
36^  if  E.  kmg. 

BBLBIf,  properly  BBTRLBHBM,  one  of  flMiabmbs 

of  Lisbon,  on  the  swiuth-west  part  of  the  city,  with  which  it 
is  united.  King  Emanuel  built  a  church  here  in  14'J9,  in 
honour  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  a  monastery  of  Hicrony- 
mites.  The  church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  mixed  Nor- 
man-Gothic and  Arabk:  styles ;  but  the  monasteiy  is  sudi  a 
eonfuaed  mixture  of  all  styles,  that  them  an  no  tno  eolumng 
aKke.  In  ^  monastery  is  a  royal  vault,  ornamented  with 
white  martile.  Opposite  the  church  a  square  tower  rises 
out  of  the  Tag''s,  and  ser^cs  to  defend  both  the  suburb  and 
the  entrance  of  the  river.  At  that  tower,  called  Torre  de 
Belem.  all  the  vessels  which  enter  the  port  of  Lisbon  are 
first  viaitsd  by  tha  onslom-bonse  officers.  Near  it  is  a 
eommodioM  aunr  with  numerous  wharfs,  made  in  the 
reign  of  Joseim  l.  The  royal  palaee  of  Ajada  is  also  near 
Belem.  Close  by  the  palace  are  a  botanical  parden,  a  ca- 
binet of  natural  curinsities,  a  rhemical  laboratory,  and  the 
Quinta  da  Rainha,  a  royal  villa,  with  fine  gardens,  exten- 
sive parks,  a  menat^^ne,  and  an  aviary  of  rare  birds.  Any 
■wpeetable  person,  by  givini;  a  trifling  sum  to  the  keeper, 
may  easily  obtain  admittanee.  Bama  is  a  oonsidemUe 
Haoeb  and  ia  inhabited  by  many  of  tba  noUliQ'  and  rioh 
aitiians.  Thiapwt  of  liahonnifnd  laait  from  tha  gnat 


earthquake  in  17&S.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Link,  this  wms 
owin)^  to  the  circumstance  of  the  plaoe  being  built  on  a  rock 
of  basalt,  whkrh  he  supposes  to  have  been  forml  up  by  a 
similar  convulsion  at  some  very  remote  epoch.  (Murphy ; 
Link's  Travel*  in  Portuffol.) 

B£LBltNlTB.  THUNDBRSTONB.  or  ARROW- 
BEAD  (Zookgy),  flmn  the  Greek  /MXuuw.  a  dart  or 
arrow,  p/eiUtein  and  dmnerttein  of  the  Germans,  ynrrre 
defoudre  of  the  French.  Before  the  geological  hist*>r>  of 
this  extinct  marine  animal  was  well  made  out,  few  ratunu 
productions  ministered  more  largely  to  the  superstif.ouk 
feelings  of  roan.  The  antients,  it  was  said,  had  a  legend 
that  they  oama  ftom  the  lynx,  and  called  them  Lmdm 
Lyneu,  and  Ljfmeuria.  They  warn  also,  ft«m  being  nund 
on  Mount  Ida,  and  from  their  suppoeed  resemblance  to 
those  organ  H,  calle<l  Idm  dactyli,  or  petri/led /intcers  • .  This 
idea  was  too  niurli  m  unison  with  the  gloomy  imagina- 
tion of  the  northern  nations  to  be  loat:  we  accordingly  find 
the  term  Devift  fingen  bestowad  OB  r'  * 
quantly  that  tiX  ^ptctn-caruUet. 

Afterwards  came  the  age  of 
fossil  was  alleged  to  be  the  protluce  of  < 
called  by  the  learned  Lapis /ulminans. 

Subsequently,  and  at  the  period  when  organic  rt  rnniiis 
were  almost  universally  regarded  as  luwt  naturte,  formed 
by  the  plastic  power  of  the  earth,  the  Belenmila  was  eenn* 
dered,  even  by  those  who  had  adopted  ma«aflORMta|Knioiis 
upon  the  siubject  of  many  fflsail  shdls,  to  be  strietly  mi- 
nend, — to  be  a  stalactite  or  a  crystals ;  and  bv  .vime  who 
found  it  in  the  sandy  parts  of  Prussia,  where  amber  also 
occurs,  it  was  supposed  to  be  that  substance  petrified. 

At  length,  it  began  to  be  granted  that  the  Belcomite  wis 
of  organic  animal  origin,  and  the  conical  cavity  at  its 
broader  end  cauiad  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  tooth  of 
some  unknown  ereature ;  while  some  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
spine,  like  those  of  an  echinus,  and  others  ^rave  way  to  va- 
rious conjectures  not  worth  recording.  Then  arrived  the 
dawn  of  Von  Tressau,  Klein,  Brcynius,  Da  Costa,  Braudsr, 
and  Plott,  who  allowed  the  fossil  to  be  of  testaceova  anna. 
but  knew  nothing  of  its  relative  position.  At  last,  the  m 
creasing  light  of  science  placed  tha  betomnlta  in  a  < 
ratively  clear  point  of  view. 

A  .';ubs(ance  with  which  fable  had  beer,  so  busy  was  nol 
likely  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  old  materia  medica  :  we 
accordingly  find  that  it  was  administered  in  a  powdered 
state  as  a  remedy  for  the  night-mare,  and  for  the  aloaa. 
Dr.  Woodward  states,  that  in  Gloucestershire,  the  powder 
was  bbwn  into  the  eyes  of  horses  affected  with  watery  hu- 
mours ;  and,  in  Prussia,  it  is  said  to  be  used  when  pulveniced 
in  dressing;  wounds. 

The  true  place  of  the  Belemnite  is  among  the  CepAiio- 
pods.  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  indeed  all  modem  writers  ol 
any  note  agree  in  tbist,  and  they  also  oooour  in  aUova^ 
that  it  waa  an  internal  anell.  It  Anna  the  Iwt  genua  of  the 
first  family  (Orlhoceraia)  of  Lamarck's  first  ilivision  of  tli.> 
Cep/taJopodf,  namely,  the  PolythaUunous  or  muny-rJiam- 
bered  division. 

Miller,  in  bis  interesting  paper  in  the  Tiansaetiotis  of  the 
Geologiod  Soeielgr,  ghnoa  tte  idlowhig  aa  tha  geneiie  e^ 
racter: 

'  TImw  •!«  tW  eutataeief  Waodwaid.  ForaMjr,  uidotbm.  md  Uwy  aw 
repealed  Hj  Mtllrr;  Mt  His  by  do  incu*  dew  ttul  the  antk-nu  wet*  mmtr- 
iag  of  BelaniDiUa  oo  thow  oeeaaioai.  That  the  Ilelrniniie  »iu  nlltd  fimim 
d*  Ajnur,  and  that  it  waa  the  atticle  nwd  in  Ihe  oM  MnterU  Vrdtna.  a*  « 
rcmMy  for  the  nicht-mare,  •Imie,  ttf.  tic  .  nrt^l  imi  l.r  <luiil>tnl.  hut  tb- 
unniioD  ii.wlMtbetaulbora  have  not  b«ra  ratltrr  buty  in  cuaciuUiuc  Ilut  ib« 
J'tfUtt  /.jracit,  *c..  nf  the  aDiieaU  (tn  iJrrd.  Htlam.  IIU  sr.  v.  «i3)  wtrr 
the  (uattia  alliidad  to  iti  thia  article. 

Pliay'i  anxiunta  (.VrU.  Hut.  lib.  vUi.  e.  38,  and  lib.  uxrii.  c  S  et  3i 
reLiiiT.  ui  thr«  /.yairwmi.  >.uy*i^im  of  the  Grreka,  an  by  no  mt-tu«  uou.ini. 
»nil  •rem  ratbicr  to  rrfet  lo  dilTeient  kindi  of  true  iteBii  ;  aad  tlxju^h.  in  \\- 
trnlhclupterorhiathmy-MTeDth  book,  Yw  aayt  that  IHri  Dacijli  air  feutui 
111  Civla.  tlaU  tbry  ate  of  an  inn  colotir.  ao^  traemble  ibe  hiiiaaa  tlwab 
C  Aikgi-r"  wtHild  have  bern  motv  ai^plirnblr  to  a  Belemnite),  U  muttka  tr- 
membered  that  be  has  plureil  them  in  his  catahsfoe  of  Gemj;  be  hM,  ||  |t 
trne,  iiiaettisl  thp  Com  Hammomt  in  tlir  ume  liit  It  ahoahl  not  Ih-  fonrcKWa 
thai  Ihe  C  r.  himU-i  were  cullol  UUri  Ifacljii. 

If  we  tarn  to  I'beophriiitus,  wbo  drwiibra  thr  kpymifim  at  ac>a«  leuxik 
(chaplera  90, 61,  M,  .S6),Mi-  thmW  flo'l  nnthini;  lo  lanctioa  the  n|antua  that  it 
waa  >  BelciiaM*,  tboii(h  it  U  elcmi^  the  i.apia  Lyacii  of  matiioca.  It  m 
<icMifbiiLM»  Mw  «nelnqr,aaa  fcm  sTwyMliA  tmtmt  Unfi»rf*el^ea 
u  hick  a«ab  w«re  nntvni. 

t  J<oliiir  ;n  I'Ww  ^ui  »n.ilT»iii  <.f  il  wiin  riren  by  Mr.  T.  Aetna  in 
tno't  Jotr^i  il   iiii'll  r  til-  nnmr  of  a  rry>t.i!  callrti  a  "Thiinilrt  luck.  '     In  U« 
AiliowinK  veat  harry  ourrrct>tl  the  miaUka  (ka  tlie  aane  Jvotnai  i,  and  ttatact 
U  Iv  ba  "  the  esunm  of  an  auimal  now  BidtMwa,  ealleil  a  Hrtemuilc." 

itnkm.  that 


t  We  inuat  except  .M.  Ra^pail,  who,  in  IM9.  paltli.hni  hi>  ao\ 
were  the  culan<-ous  apneiHtagra  of  a  marine  uimai. 
the  SthauHtrrmuila,  and  that  the  Almtoha,  at  cbaml 


Mm—  fouil*  were 
Sjipwiihina  the  i 
was  a  hmug  dialteet  bom  Uto 


cbamlicTed 


icred  pan. 
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'  A  cephalopodous  ?  molluscoutj  .uiuual.  providwl  with  u 
fibrou*  spathoio  conical  shell,  <liviilc<i  by  (nnsverso  concave 
ncjita  into  Mparatc  colb,  or  chambers  cooaected  hf  a 
hiphuocle;  and  inserter!  into  a  laminar,  solid,  fibrous,  spa- 
ttws*.  subconical  or  fUtiJbnii  body  MMndlDg  tatfood  it,  and 
ferminK  a  pnitectinK  ^uaril  or  UNth.* 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  definition,  the  word  cepha- 
lopodou*  is  followetl  by  a  note  of  interrogation  ;  but  there  is 
to  much  evidence  that  the  shell  in  question  r  ul  i  i  1>«- 
Innged  only  to  an  animal  whose  organisation  waa  &imilaur  to 
that  of  the  existing  oephalopods,  that  there  is  no  longer 
room  for  doubt;  indwd  lliUMt  jghm  «  design  of  the  sup- 
po«ed  position  of  the  AaH  wUbm  fho  living  cephalopod, 
taking  m    f  the  cuttle  Ashes  as  his  example. 

De  likai  ulie,  in  his  Memoir  published  at  Paris  in  1827, 
as  separate<l  the  genus  into  many  divisions  accordinj^  to 
the  shape  of  the  sheila,  and  has  recorded  a  great  many 
species. 

Prafmor  Agassis  is  of  opinion  th-tt  the  foesil  ink-bags 
flninil  in  the  lias  at  Lyme  Regis  belouged  to  Belemoites, 
ami  hag  cnmc  to  this  conclusion  ftoBI  9,  f"™"*  wUdt  JNTO- 
stntii  the  ink-bag  in  situ. 

i'he  chief  writers  on  these  fossils,  in  addition  to  t!^MO 
sbove-mentioned,  am  Som  Delno.  Boudattt.  D'OiWny, 
•BdVolts. 

Belemnites  are  most  abundant,  and  occur  principally  in 
the  chalk  formations,  in  the  oolite  and  lias.  Belemnites  ca- 
nahcuiiitiis  will  pive  a  l;i-ih  r;il  idra  ol  liuj  farm  and  struc- 
ture of  the  shell  The  upper  oart  i«  rejH-esented  as  cut  off 
and  laid  <qpMi,  to  abcnr  t1i«  uell  in  its  itaMilli.  and  tlw 
chunbofs. 


BRLB'NYES,  a  larj^c  market-town  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Hungarian  county  of  Bihar,  in  the  province  'east  of 
theThciss:  it  is  aituated  on  the  Black  Koros,  near  the 
borders  of  Transsylvania,  and  bekmss  to  the  episcopal  ebap- 
ter  of  Groevaidob.  It  has  a  castle,  a  united  Gfwk  a»d 
Cstholie,  and  a  reformed- Lutheran  church,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  5000  souls,  all  MapyArs  or  Wallachians.  The 
neishbouriiood  produces  ro<x1  timber  and  fruit ;  and  the 
qtiam««  of  Mount  Bel^ny.  which  lie  opposite  to  the  town, 
yield  beautUU  naiUe.  It  » in 48' 4(/N.  lat,  andST  SO' 
£.  Ions. 

BECbSTA.  or  BBLLE8TA.  a  amall  ftaea  in  Franca. 

to  which  the  dictionaries,  %r.ith  obvious  impropriety,  u'ive  tho 
name  of  town  {bourg,  or  viile).  It  is  in  the  roim:  ukl'  of 
Peyrefite.  the  arrondissement  of  C  i^tr[;iiiuij  iri,  ami  rln  lo- 
partment  of  Audu.  The  wludo  population  of  the  commune, 
as  Kiven  in  the  Diatkmmhn  Vttivertet  de  la  France,  1804, 
our  latait  anthoniy.WM  only  216;  and  the  onlyolaun  to 
n(rtieo  whieh  the  place  has  arises  fiom  a  aingour  natural 
phpnoTOcnon ,  the  interraittinp  «prinn:  <^f  Font  Estorbe.  Tl-.is 
spnng  rises  in  a  naiural  grotto  ot  i:u.n.;sii,  and  is  orthuurily 
•0  copious  as  to  form  of  itself  the  principal  part  of  the  river 
Lers,  a  feeder  of  the  Garonne,  u  hich,  posiiiu^  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  east  of  Toulouse,  falls  mto  the  Garonne  near 
Grenade.  The  itnam  vhidk  flows  fipom  the  gralie  ia  about 
eichteen  ortwen^ Ibet  wide,  and  a  ftotand  semml  inches 
'  rp.  m  l  runs  with  a  very  rapid  current;  yet  in  the  sum- 
mer Mid  autumn  (and  indeed  at  other  imiea  of  the  year,  if 
thtre  has  been  a  drought  of  any  continuance)  it  l)ecomes, 
intermittent.  According  to  tliK  Ennfclopitke  Meihodique 
(Otographie  Modeme)  the  intermission  takes  place  at  equal 
iatorvalst  twice  in  the  twonty-four  hours ;  and  Expilly  says 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  natural  Clepsydra,  or  water- 
<!»ck.  Wlien  the  lime  for  iis  llowintr  comes,  a  great  noise 
i>  heard  on  the  side  of  the  cavern  from  which  the  waters 
^pnrit',  and  they  gush  out  so  copiously,  that  their  effect  in 
itwelUng  the  nver  Lers  may  be  perceived  five  or  six  miles 
down  the  stream.  (EtKyet^tkHe  Methndiqw ;  Geographie 
Pi]/$i^f  Bxpdlyp  JMfliARmars  dlai  QmUm  tt  d»  la 

BELFAST,  the  f  I  ief  town  of  the  norll.  i  f  Ireland, 
is  Mtuated  ott  tiie  Antrim  side  of  the  Laguii,  where  that 
mer  runs  into  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bey  of  Carriek- 
Krgus»     341'  N.  lat»  If* AW  W.  long.;  diatant  diraot  fimn 


London  about  32  i  miles  N.W.,  and  about  85Knglisli  uiiles, 
direct  distance.  N.  by  K.  of  Dublin.  Ik-lfast  gives  its  name 
to  the  barony  of  Upper  Belfast,  lu  wnich  it  is  Mtuated,  as  well 
as  to  Lower  Belflut,  another  barony  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
and  also  ta  ila  own  parish  of  Baifliatt  er  BhttkiL  Shankil 
parish  contains  18,411  acres;  and  the  town  land  of  Bally- 
inrarret.  nn  the  oppoeite  side  of  the  river,  in  the  county  Oi 
Down,  the  populous  suburb  of  which  has  l)€€n  included  in 
the  borough  by  the  Reform  Bill,  has  an  area  of  nearly  576 
acres.  Although  built  on  a  Hat,  which  has  in  a  great 
measure  been  reclaimed  from  the  marshy  banks  and  shal 
low  bed  of  the  river.  Relfast  is  a  healthy  town.  Its  post 
tion,  on  the  confines  of  two  great  countjes,  with  a  secure 
harlijur  and  extended  water-communication  with  tho  inte- 
rior, IS  peculiarly  (avouiable.  The  scenery  around  pos- 
sesses great  beauty  and  variety.  Mountains  of  considerable 
height  and  bold  outline  akirtins  the  western  aide  of  the 
rich  valley  of  tlra  Lag^,  stretm  nordiwaid  ftoni  the  town 
(which  one  of  th^ir  highest  elevations  may  be  said  to  over- 
hang) in  a  oontinunui;  chain,  whieh  renders  the  Antrim  side 
of  the  bay  excee  d  in  j^  lv  pi  turesque;  while  the  fertility  and 
cultivation  of  til e  opposite  county  and  the  intermediate  shore 
ean  hardly  be  exceeded.  Two  bridge  are  built  over  the 
river*  one  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  an  old  hridge  SftOO 
that  loBf,  and  eonsistini?  of  twenty-ono  arehea ;  and  another, 
built  in  1814,  about  h;iir  a  mile  up  the  river,  on  the  <^-:-ith 
of  the  town,  whieh  coiinfris  tiie  <jountie8  of  An'urn  mul 
Down. 

The  origin  of  the  town  itself  is  modem ;  but,  as  an  im- 
portant  pass,  Belfast  was  known  either  by  its  original 
name  BaaUinnaid  (Fordinonih)»  or  hgr  tta  Norman  trana- 
latcd  appMtatiott  of  *La  Feid,'  both  in  andent  Irish  his- 
tory and  during  the  earlier  ocruoation  of  Ulster  by  the 
English.  Prior  to  the  rei^  of  Kaward  111.,  the  northern 
pale  (or  compass  of  English  jurisdiction  in  tlic  north) 
embraced  the  present  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  and 
had  even  extended  partially  into  Dcrrj;  and  elthougb 
the  doatnietioa  of  the  early  Irish  FarliameMiST  papws  at 
THm  has  deprived  ns  of  all  partienlar  reeord  of  its  admi- 
nistration, enough  still  remains  in  the  Close  and  Patent  Rolls 
of  the  kingdom  to  show  that  a  great  pait,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  these  counties,  up  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  enjoyed  the  protection  of  tho  English  law  under 
regularly  appointed  and  resident  authorities.  But  although 
the  power  of  the  government  was  able  to  keep  the  native 
chieftains  of  the  interior  in  comparative  subjection,  it  was 
principally  along  the  coast  that  the  line  of  civilization  und 
complete  security  extended  :  and  accordingly  it  apj>ear» 
that  the  passes  by  which  communication  was  chtctly  kept 
up  invariably  lay  naar  the  sea.  Of  these,  the  fonl  at  Bel- 
fSut  waa  the  nuwt  important,  and  the  castle  was  in  all  pro- 
bability built  for  its  protection,  as  we  find  it  in  the  posses- 
sion of  William  <lc  Burtrho.  Karl  of  Ulster,  at  the  time  of 
his  murder  there  in  1333.  Tliis  event,  more  than  any 
other  connected  with  the  place,  had  the  greatest  clfect  on 
the  early  condition  of  Ulster ;  for  the  rebellious  English,  by 
whom  the  murder  was  eommitted,  inviting  the  native  Irish 
to  their  aid  from  beyond  the  Barni.  whimr  they  had  been 
flnvrr.  hrfnn  fh'  vi administration  of  the  early  con- 
Hueiorj,  1(  t  lu  SUCH  a  tnrrent  of  barbarism,  as  in  a  short 
time  swept  all  that  iiontier  of  the  pale  le..r  of  whatever 
civilization  its  previous  reduction  had  forced  upon  it.  The 
castle  of  the  ford  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  old  O'Neila 
of  Dalaradia,  who^  iiom  a  edehnted  leader  of  their  nation 
when  in  exfle.  were  known  as  tiie  Clan-Hugh-Buy,  a  title 

which  still  distinguishes  two  districts  of  Down,  and  which, 
prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  country  under  James 
'Mended  over  a  great  part  of  both  lX)\vn  and  Antrim. 
During  the  lawless  times  that  followed,  when  tho  pule  had 
shrunk  to  Drogheda*  and  C^urickforgus  was  almost  the  only 
spot  beyond  the  Newry  mountains  where  the  English  bad  foot- 
ing at  all,  Belfiist  castle,  though  frequently  taken  and  dis- 
maiUle<l,  still  remained  in  the  independent  though  preeari  nis 
posMiMiou  of  the  Q  Neils,  until  a  chief  ut  Claaeboy,  m 
1552,  after  having  been  Hcverely  handled  bv  two  successive 
lords'  deputies,  consented  at  length  to  hold  the  castle  by  a 
legal  tenure  from  the  Crown.  Ilie  rebalUon  of  Shane  O'Neil 
shortly  aAer  deprived  hia  suecesaor  of  even  this  posswiien, 
and  Belfast,  with  the  rest  of  tiie  estates  of  the  rebel 
chieftains,  was  confiscated.  Sir  Tliomas  Smith  was  the 
grantee  uf  this  distnct  of  the  twleited  lands  ;  but  his  first 
attempt  to  take  possession  being  signally  defeate<i.  and  his 
son,  who  eemmaaded  the  aatpention,  ahun,  the  edventniem 
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under  ht*  gnnt  dispersed,  aiul  the  cxmdittant  of  his  tenure 
remaining  unfulfilled,  the  estates  ehcheattd  to  tho  crown. 
Walter,  first  Ksrl  of  Essex,  was  the  next  to  attempt  tlie 
p1«iM»tioD  of  this  intractoble  dittriM.  but  be  vas  still  mart 
v.nuiccessful  than  his  predecessor.  After  the  expenditure 
of  much  blood  and  treasure,  he  abandoned  the  undertaking 
in  tlie  course  of  the  first  y tar.  .u.<\  -Ii nl  ntrerwurds  died. 
Ki^sox  hail,  houever,  already  Bv^n  tin-  arlvHtitagei.  uf  making 
Belfast  a  chief  place  in  Ulster;  and  his  rccomraeDdations 
to  bttild  ther»  and  eruct  a  dock-yard  wtn  (speated  by  Sii 
JobB  Pemt,  vbcn  he  visited  that  country.  Mill  lying  waste, 
ten  years  aftorwards.  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
this  state  of  things  continued,  until  at  length,  in  1604, 
Sir  Arthur  Cb.uhester,  then  lonl  deputy,  procured  from 
James  I.  the  linnl  }:rant,  from  which  the  pruspohiy  ot 
Antrim  mi  liao  of  Belfast,  as  a  town,  may  be  said  to  date. 
This  Mtivw  wd  politie  govtromr  inuiMatatoly  Mt  about 
plantioft  hia  eeUitft  widi  tmimota  fton  bia  patennl  posaea- 
sions  in  Devonshire.  In  addition  t)  thi.*.  the  [general 
settlement  of  Ulster,  \*hieh  look  ])l;ine  about  ftiur  )ears 
:it'ier\vaid>,  lirou(ihl  m  ;i  tnnltitiidc  ol  Scotch  and  EngUsh 
(  nl(ini><ts.  All  tills  giive  tiuch  security  and  countenance  to 
ilu  ir  uiiilortaking,  that,  in  1611.  those  who  were  settled  in 
Malone  bad  miaod  a  town  about  Sir  Arlbur's  caste  of  Bel- 
fast, wbtoh  bad  been  rebuilt ;  and  this  tovn  was  sltoady  ho 
(■unsiderable,  that  it  obtained  a  diartcr.  erecting  it  into  a 
borough,  Willi  tiyvcreiu'n  bur^'esses  and  commonalty,  and 
tbe  pri\ilcpcof  scndiii"^  twonu'Uiliers  to  the  Irish  jiarlianieiU. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  tbe  prosperity  oi  Bel- 
fast ought  to  date  from  the  year  1637,  when  tbe  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, arter  purchaaios  certain  monopolies  enjoyed  b^  the 
adjacent  port  of  Carrickfergus,  threw  open  the  competition  to 
its  betirr-situute<l  rival,  which  thus  pmspered  at  its  neie:h- 
bour  s  ifXpenBc:  but  it  would  seem  that,  long  before  thi$ 
event,  Belfast  was  a  prosperou.s  and  rapidlyimproTin^  town, 
the  central  mart  for  tho  colonists  of  both  Down  and  Antrim, 
sntl,  from  its  vieinity  to  tfao  woods,  the  seat  of  many  trades 
and  manufactures,  which  could  not  have  be<^n  carried  on  in 
n  place  so  ill  supplied  with  fuel  a.<;  Carrickfer);ui>  had  long 
been.  It  was  the  prospcrilv  of  Belfast  that  forced  the 
;nirchasc  of  these  monopolies  by  the  Eurl  of  Stratl'ord,  and 
fur  that  unexampled  prosperity  Belfast  is  mainly  indebted 
to  the  enterprise  and  liberalitj  ftf  the  house  of  Cbictwster. 
Never -perhaps  has  there  been  u  instanoe  of  stwoess  so 
sudden  and  so  complete  a-;  that  which  attended  the  under- 
taking of  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  in  1604.  In  seven  years 
the  most  desert  spot  in  Ubter  was  a  corporate  town,  which. 
Iteforv  it  was  half  a  centun'  in  existeooe,  had  gained  li 
superiority  over  the  oldest  fouiidstiom  Bordi  of  Dublin. 
And  now,  but  ft>r  the  unhsppjr  didbmiees  en  tbe  seora  of 
religion,  which  soon  began  to  distraot  the  minds  of  these 
thriving  colonists,  all  would  have  been  well.  The  Scottish 
clergy,  men  deeply  imbued  with  the  severe  s])int  which 
then  characterized  their  national  church,  had  been  not  only 
tolerated  but  encouraged  under  the  liberal  ecrle-sia-ticul 
odaiiaistrstion  of  Usher.  Thev  eiyoyed  the  tubes  and  the 
immanitiesof  the  then  estaMisfaaen^  were  ordained  and  in- 
dueted  hf  its  bisfaope,  and  wen  under  its  general  jurMietkm. 
Their  dislike  "f  prelacy,  which  had  slumbered  while  these 
advant4ige«  were  yet  uncertniii,  broke  out  as  they  at'quired 
confidence  in  their  confirmed  |)Of*se!ision  ;  miil  oven  bi'fori' 
the  tyrannical  measures  of  Lord  Ktraflbid,  which  are  gene- 
rally alleged  as  the  prime  cause  of  their  discontent,  bad 
finally  justified  their  oppositioo*  disputes,  eomplainu,  and 
recriminations  wen  firequent  between  this  body  of  the 
nortlicrn  cleriry  and  their  spiritual  Kiijioriors.  The  sub- 
sequent lutei  lercnre  of  Wentworth  and  i.,aud,  and  Uie 
attempt  to  ioree  the  already  indignant  Presbyterians  into 
n  furtiier  conformity  to  the  prelatic  church,  completed  tho 
brcuch  :  petitions  and  remonstrances  went  forward  on  all 
bands,  and  tbe  resisting  party  had  at  len|rth  the  gratification 
of  mainly  aiding  in  the  ot'erthrow  of  their  creat  persecutor, 
when,  in  the  Uiidst  of  their  triumph,  tiie  rebellit.n  of  1641 
threw  the  whole  country  unct^  inure  into  luiuulland  dismay. 
Tho  Presbytery  of  jJelfust,  aAer  seeing  their  town  succes- 
sively occupied  by  the  troops  of  tbe  Royalists,  tbe  Parlia- 
mentarians, and  the  Irish,  tbrgot  their  eoelesiaatical  griev- 
ances in  tlie  dread  of  civil  extinction,  and  throughout  tho 
succeeding  wars  wore  invariably  well  afrect«d  towards  the 
nyal  and  episcojcil  caust-.  The  first  exprejwion  of  their 
uUttchuienl  to  tiuise  principles  was  made  at  a  time  which 
renders  the  avowal  peculiarly  honourable.  On  the  execution 
of  Uherkfa  I.,  in  lS4i.  tbe  Prealiytery  of  Belibst  put  forth 


their  '  RepieariiUtUoii  of  the  present  evils  aiid  imniin^t 
danirer  to  religion,  laws,  ana  liberties,  urisinjT  from  the 
late  and  present  practices  of  the  sectarian  party  in  England.' 
&o.,  in  which  they  freely  express  their  indignation  and  dis- 
gust at  the  oonduet  of  their  eld  associates  in  anti-prelatir 
zeal.    This  brought  Amth  the  vengeance  of  Milton,  whose 
reply  is  written  with  great  aerim  i  v     but '  theno  blockish 
Presbyters  of  (jlandeboy,  the«>e  '  unhallowed  priastlings'  o' 
the  *  unchristian  synagogue'  at  Belfast,  as  the  indignant  re- 
puUieaaoaits  theaa,  evinted  tlM  sinosrity  of  tbeir  profeaaioos, 
by  eodmanf ,  villi  ea^aiplary  fiNtitade,  throughout  all  the 
troubles  that  succeeded,  the  consequences  of  their  fidelity  to 
the  crown.  Such,  however,  was  the  respect  in  which  the  nier- 
ciintilcbody  ol  Belfast  was  held  by  all  parties,  that.durinp  t!ii'-_' 
viarH.  tbe  town  sutfered  little  mora  than  the  neirntivc  ifyury 
of  being,  for  a  time,  retarded  in  its  prosperity.  It  was  uccupied 
or  takM,  time  after  time,  by  the  taoops  vt  all  tlM  parties, 
whieb,  (br  ^e  next  fifty  yean,  made  tns  rest  of  Ireland  one 
scene  of  desolation,  and  wag  respected  and  lefl  compam- 
livcly  unplundercd  by  them  all.    At  lenprth,  in   1690,  the 
arrival  of  William  III.  restored  Belfast  to  the  enjorraenc 
of  tranquillity.   To  reward  their  loyalty,  tbe  Presbyterian 
minislMS  of  Ubter  received  from  the  king  a  fraat  of 
1200A  per  aoinim.  Trade  and  manuAMtures  now  wfot  on 
wi'th  increased  vigour,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century,  we  find  the  romniereial  progress  of  the  t  iwn 
so  considerable,  as  to  plaw  it  in  the  first  rank,  on  a  scale 
of  cre<lit  appende<l  to  tbe  names  of  the  dilTeient  commer- 
cial towns  of  Europe,  in  the  Kxchan^e  at  Amsterdam.  In 
1708  the  castle  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  ^pee  of  d» 
Ladies  Chichester  burned  to  death.  An  aiMnymoiis  touriit. 
writing  of  the  town  at  this  time,  speaks  in  terms  of  high 
admiration  of  its  commerce  and  monufactures,  e>pocially  of 
its  superior  potteries.    Printing  had  now  Wen  introduced, 
and  Belfast,  in  1704,  had  the  honour  of  sending  forth 
one  of  the  earliest  editioua  of  the  Bible  printed  in  Irehuid. 
Tho  first  newspaper  printed  in  Ulster,  tbe  Bdfast  News- 
letter, which  still  has  a        circulation,  was  mmmcncrl 
here  in  1 737.    A  local  militia  was  also  called  into  bein?  by 
tbe  Scottish  rebellion  of  1715;  and  the  inhabit. nit^  vi  Bt-I- 
fast,  havmg  once  accustomed  themselveb  to  look  to  their 
own  resouriMiB  for  defence,  have  ever  since  been  ready  to 
take  up  anas  when  neeesiary,  whether  against  foreign 
inraakm  or  intestine  revolt.  In  1759  the  ftrsc  eeneua  of  tbe 
town  was  tnkcn  :  it  then  oontainrd  1779  hou>«es.  inhabitetl 
by  7993  J*rotestants,  and  556   Roman  Catholics,  in  ail 
;  of  whom  18l>0  wer.?  able  to  Iwar  arms.    The  number 
of  looms  in  this  year  was  399.   The  introduction  of  the 
cotton-spinning  trade,  in  1777,  npene<l  a  Mnr  field  fbr  io- 
dustiy.  Jn  twen^>three  ;eaia»  from  its  commencement,  at 
whioh  time  there  was  not  one  cotton-kmm  in  Ulster,  i«  num- 
bcred  no  lens  than  1. 1,-500  oneratives  :  while  in  a  circuit  of  ten 
roiltm,  in'iluding  the  (lourishing  town  of  Lisburn,  the  number 
connected  with  it  in  every  way  amounted  to  'i7,(ioo  in  iivi- 
iluab.    Prior  to  this,  however,  the  linen  manufacture  hwi 
become,  as  it  s>till  is,  the  staple  trade  of  the  district:  and  we 
may  form  an  idea  oif  tbe  wMlth  and  emerprise  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it  ftom  the  Ibet,  that  in  1  f  19  tbe  merrbants  of  IM- 
fast,  experiencinii  the  want  of  a  proper  hall  fbr  tbe  transac- 
tion of  their  biisiuess,  at  once  sulm-ribed  a  mm  of  17.i5('/. 
for  that  purpose,  the  Mibscniiticpii  lisi  exInbiTuii:  very  few 
cwnthbutions  under  from  Km/,  to  Mol.   The  spinninjr  of 
linen  yam  by  machinery,  a  trade  whieb  now  rivals  cither 
of  the  ether  great  branches  of  manufaoture,  was  introduced 
into  Ulster  sbont  1806  or  1809:  but  so  prosperous  has  it 
latterly  become,  ihnt  at  present  it  employs  perhatH  more 
e.apitai  and  laliuur  than  the  cotton  trade  itself.    There  ari* 
ten  factories  of  thi*  description  in  the  town  and  vicinity, 
driving  upwards  of  69,000  spindles,  and  several  others  art 
in  course  of  ereetlen.   Damask  and  diaper  of  a  superior 
quality  are  also  raanuiketured  in  this  district;  indee<9. 
Belfast  linen  febrie.g,  of  all  descriptions,  have  long  main- 
tained the  highest  character.    In  1792  ship-buildm;:  was 
first  commenced  here :   previous  to  this  time,  the  cnid 
re(iuired  were  purchased  and  generally  repaired  in  the 
.Scotch  or  English  ports;  and  when  we  find  that,  in  UbS, 
the  shipping  of  Belfast  so  supplied  amounted  only  to  SS 
vessels,  or  10,040  tons,  the  backwardness  of  earlv  rrtTcr- 
prise  in  this  direction  appears  very  remarkable.    The  lirit 
ilock-yanl  employed  only  10  workmen :  the  shipwrights 
block-makers,  <«ail-makcrs.  rope-makers,  ati<l  smiths  nnv 
ennamd  in  the  constant  building,  rigging.  .i.id  rfp.unng  of 
voshIi,  exceed  2(i«.  In  1111  the  numbern  employed  wars 
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uuat;r  1'20  ;  but  there  nau  ulrcady  been  buiit  uiore  than  40 
ve«seU.  the  greater  dumber  above  '200  tons.  The  lari^t-st 
vessel  buiit  in  the  port  ragtatent  about  AOO  tons.  Iron  and 
brass  founding  have  long  twm  carried  oa  with  considerable 
activity;  iron  fouodinic  was  aetivaly  proatautod  prior  to 
1611.  Castinirft  on  the  largest  seua  ara  now  axocuted 
in  tin-  best  manner:  and  much  of  the  cotton  and  linen 
!<pinaing  machinery  m  driven  by  steam-engines  constructed 
in  the  L^gan  foundries.  Beiraat  presents  more  ufa  manu- 
facnring  awoct  tlian  any  oiliar  town  in  Ireland :  tture  is, 
ho«w*«r,  a  ughtoflia  and  elaganee  about  the  plan  that 
tr.acs  away  inurh  of  the  dark  effect  of  its  numerous  chim- 
neys and  their  black  vulumes  of  smoke ;  so  that  no  town, 
f>erha|)s,  in  the  British  isilaods  more  agreeably  uaitW  the 
appearanois  of  industry  and  cheerfulness. 

The  private  buildings  are  (with  one  or  two  exceptiooa)  in- 
variably of  briik*  and  extremely  regular;  the  gen«ral  aapaet 
of  tha  chief  atreeta  is  plca^in;;,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 

Doiiecal-iijuare  exhibits  as  notxl  Ilou^t••.  aiid  o-S  hinidNurnc 
street-views  as  almost  any  pruvincial  town  can  l>ou>t  of. 
The  publio  biiiliiintjs  an'  mure  nunuTous  than  >trikM>kj.  and 
the  want  ot  ttteeples  cannot  laii  to  strike  the  traveller  who  is 
accustomed  to  tne  view  of  more  antient  towns.  The  pariah 
chuNhof  St  Anne's,  built  in  1778.  has  a  tower  and  coppered 
capoia  of  good  propurtions,  although  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  is  framed  of  painted  wood :  it  is  capable  of  aeconuno- 
lalin$r  1  lui'  persons,  and  was  erected  at  the  expense  ut  tiie 
lute  MarquiH  of  Donegal.  The  chapel  of  ea^e.  built  in 
lHll-i3,  on  the  site  of  the  old  parish  church  in  High- 
alraat,  ia  a  plain  building  «ritb  a  beautiful  portico.  The  por- 
tico was  presented  by  the  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  who 
procured  it  at  the  taking  down  of  Ballyscullen-house,  the 
Irish  Funilnll,  budi  by  Lurd  Bristol,  the  celebrated  bishop  i>t 
Derry  in  the  last  century;  the  building  will  contain  i/iio  i 
persons.  Another  ehurch.  which  has  latdy  been  erected  ' 
in  the  aottth'Westom  suburba  of  the  town,  is  a  subatantial 
ediflM.  The  presbytcriaa  plaeea  of  worship  are  dami  In 
number,  three  of  whieii,  latetv  cn'r  ti  'l.  pussets  architectural 
prt-ten^iuns  :  but  wuntnig  spires,  ami  being  rather  clumsily 
furnished  witii  purtieus,  they  contribute  inurii  le^s  than 
Guold  be  desired  to  the  ornament  of  the  town.  Uf  the  eleven, 
Ibttnltwilldiag  the  three  alluded  tiK  ara  attended  by  the  cnn- 
gragaiiana  profbaiing  the  faith  ef  the  aynod  ef  Ulater.  The 
number  of  panooa  who  ean  be  aceonnnodatod  In  tbeni  is 
between  aooo  and  fiOOO.  Two  others,  wliirh  are  attcndt  l  t  v 
congregations  prufessaig  Unilaruia  doctrines,  are  ca])ab(e 
of  containinu'  rrom20U0  to  2500  persons.  The  orthodox  So- 
ceders  have  also  two  Bniall  chapels.  The  Covenanters,  or 
reformed  Presbyterian^,  have  a  good  though  not  largu  uK  t-t- 
ini^-hiouaa  in  the  suburbs ;  the  remainder  are  in  tbi  hands 
of  independent  congregations.  The  Roman  Catholte  places 
of  worHhiti  within  tlie  town  are  two,  but  in  the  neij;1iboLir- 
iiod  there  are  several  othersi.  Previous  to  the  ye.ir  176.1, 
the  lioman  Catholic:^  of  Belfast,  although  upwards  of  5i0 
in  number,  nertimned  their  wotihia  in  tbe  open  air.  In  that 
year  their  ilrst  ehapel  was  ei«etea»  but  loon  beooming  in- 
adequate to  their  increasing  numbcm,  another  was  required, 
and  a  large  and  handsome  ediQce  has  been  erected  in  Do- 
ne^al  strcct,  with  spar-ious  schools  and  hund^oiiie  reTidences 
lur  lilt;  clergy  attached  to  it.  These  buildin>{i>  are  still  insutli- 
cient  to  accommodate  tiie  rapidly-growing  Roman  Catholic 
population,  vhidi  ia  now  mow  than  one-third  of  that  of  the 
whole  town.  The  Hethodista  have  four  ehascts,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends  a  mectini;-house.  The  chief  public  edi- 
fice is  the  Cointnerciul  Buihliiiifs,  an  extensive  ])ile,  termi- 
nating one  end  of  Done<jal-sln'et.  to  whieh  it  presents  a 
handsome  architectural  front  of  stone.  It  wa*  erected  at  a 
coat  of  about  20,000/.,  and  is  the  property  of  a  company  in- 
ooiporatad  by  act  of  parliament.  Here  is  a  remarkably  good 
and  weU-regulated  newa-room,  fVequenteil  by  all  the  mer- 
cantile body  of  Belfast.  Partially  fruntintr  tliis  stands  the 
old  Exchange  at  the  diveigcnco  ot  UontHral— ireei  and 
Norlh-.street— aheavy  and  neglected  but  resp*  clable  sc^uaro 
building  of  brick  on  a  cut  «t»ne  basement.  The  exchange 
uaed  to  be  held  in  the  lower  tlocy«  and  the  upper  contains  a 
vi'rv  excellent  aawmUy-roomr  much  superior  both  in  size 
and  proportion  lo  that  in  tbe  building  opposite :  the  house 
is  the  property  of  the  M  ininis  of  Uone^^al.  The  theatre,  a 
shabby  bnck  strnctnre  externally,  but  of  very  el«<;ant 
tlitjiiy;!)  small  proportions  within,  is  much  noiileeted.  In  its 
chat  liable  institutions  Belfast  stands  prc-omtnent :  the  poor- 
house  at  the  north  end  of  Donegal-fltreet  froiHillg  tittCom- 
ucfoUd  boildiagalift  BMalfttel«»^1»HiMMMh»i^^ 


anri  a  haiulsutuu  spire,  built  at  an  urigiual  cost  of  from 
7i>uo/.  to  10,000/.,  and  supported  at  an  expense  of  upwards 
of  iuuu/.  per  nnnutu  by  the  voluntary  yearly  subscriptions 
of  the  inhabitants  and  the  pn^duco  of  their  former  iuTesled 
donatiohs.    In  lb30  it  contained  4  Ji  iumateH.  all  of  whom 
were  fed,  clothed,  and  the  children  cducatetl,  by  the  institu- 
tion :  it  was  incorporated  uniK  r  l\u-  iiile  of  ihe  Bellas  liu  nr- 
porated Charitable  Society,  lu  anno  1774.  Tiie  tt.\t:r  husjiitui 
opened  in  1817  is  capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of 'iUU 
patients :  its  expenditure  in  1 828  amounted  to  1238/.  6s.  ll>c/.. 
of  which  about  one-half  was  granted  at  the  rounty  assizes,  and 
the  remainder  was  the  produce  of  voluntary  snbseripMuiis 
donations.  A  lying-in  hospital,  a  ftuiale  pt  nUrali.u\,  aurl  a 
house  of  iiidusiry  fur  the  pruvcnti<tn  of  mendicity,  are  en- 
tirely supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Carrickler<;us 
being  the  assize  town  fur  the  county,  there  is  no  jail  at  Bel< 
ftst.  but  a  large  house  of  correction  and  a  bauikotne  polioe- 
offloe  have  been  lately  built.  Tbe  bairaeks  on  the  bigh 
trround  in  the  north-weitern  part  of  ilii'!  low  n  li:ive  been 
lately  uatarj;ed  ;  lliey  are  l  apa^ilo  of  ai  i^otnmudaling  one 
re;;iuientof  fo>A,  aii<l  a  trouji  ul  hm  se  or  company  of  ariiUerii. 
Belfast  is  well  U^hted:  the  gas-works  which  supply  Uie 
town  are  the  property  of  a  company ;  they  have  been  erected 
upwards  of  ten  yean.  The  supply  of  water,  which  is  neither 
very  copious  nor  good,  ia  brouulit  by  open  drains  from  the 
country  a  mile  lo  the  south,  aiul  is  conducted  by  pipes  from 
an  open  reservoir  lo  the  cisterns  of  tho  houses.  As 
coal  IS  the  fuel  of  Belfast,  a  great  amount  of  shipping  is 
constantly  ewpluycd  between  this  port  and  Ncwcusiile, 
WhitehavcDt  and  other  puru  of  Bngiand.   The  coal  quay 
is  highest  up  the  river,  then  come  those  where  the 
general  merchantmen  arc  moored,  and  be\ond  these,  to- 
wards the  bay,  lit  tlu-  ship-yards  and  balbst  e«)ip  taii  in 
graving-docks ;  lower  down  a  new  lloutin^-doek  is  iiuarly 
completod,  the  property  of  an  entcrphzing  individual^  and 
stiU  further  inpnivemenU  are  contemplated  between  this 
bnd  the  pool  of  Garmoyle,  a  deep  and  secure  station  about 
three  miles  d.-wn  tin-  buy.    A  pl;in  of  thuse  works,  hv 
Messrs.  Wiillver  and  15juri;es  of  Lonilon,  his  been  uiioptt  d 
by  the  town  autliontii->,  and  sam  ti'/ned  by  act  of  pailui- 
ment,  but  as  yet  no  step  ha»  b<.>ea  taken  to  cairy  it  into 
execution.  By  the  improvements  however  effected  by  the 
ballast  estporation»  ahips  diawiog  thirte<>n  and  foatteea 
feet  of  water  can  alreaily  lie  at  the  quays,  and  the  dry 

do<'ks  fire  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  vessels  of  equal  size 
durinir  their  repaint ;  a  patent  blip  is  also  completed  in  one  of 
the  private  doek  \  ard~.  ITie  manufactures  and  euniinerce  of 
Belfast  have  been  so  iutimately  connected  with  its  rise  as  a 
town,  that  in  its  civil  hiatacy  we  have  ahead  v  8)Hiken  of  their 
i  ntroduction  and  pngiesa.  The  Mtport  trade*  which  must  in 
all  Irish  port!*  be  eommenautate  in  great  measure  with  the 

prosp<.  rily  uf  their  several  districts,  has  long  been  very  con- 
siderable h^iii.  It  cuimsts  chietly  uf  bacon,  butter,  pork, 
b«ef,  corn,  and  raw  hides;  and,  in  manufactured  articles, 
of  liiMus.  caliooea,  muslins,  ootton-yaro,  liuen-vam,  soap« 
tanned  leather;  candlse.  and  statoh.  Tlw  chief  imparts  are 
the  raw  material  of  the  staple  manulacturcs,  ana  foreign 
luxuries;  cotton,  wool,  tlax-seed,  tlax,  barilla,  potash,  gro- 
ceries, w  ine,  &:c.  The  i;ross  amount  oi  rustonis  inelndiiig  ex 
cise  amounted  in  17»J  U>  Ji.'JUUA ;  the  customs  exclusive  of 
excise,  fur  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1834,  v,  t:re'iIiS,94&L 
6t,HkL  lnlG8Stbeabippingoftbepartwas.1J07tona;ia 
18«7the  ivgiaiaiedtonnRgeofthepert wasSI4ft7tons.  The 

value  of  the  exports  in  1810  was  2,904,5'2vi'.  I'J*.,  being  up- 
wards of  half  u  million  more  than  in  the  yuur  previous:  the 
linens  alone  makini;  more  than  two  millions  of  thi.s  anmuitti 
the  cotton-yarn  exported  tu  that  year  valued  but  4942/.  6t,^ 
and  tho  cotton  fabrics  of  all  kinds  did  not  aateed  3},000A 
The  iteau  on  a  similar  return  for  the  last  few  years  would 
be  materially  diffsrant.  but  the  inerease  of  the  export  ttade 
wc  can  only  exhibit  by  a  comparison  of  the  tounajre  as 
rluared  outward.  In  Is31  there  clcare<l  outwards,  coaisl- 
wi.se,  155.4 1(i  ton»,  and  for  foreign  ports  35,336.  In  1834 
tlie  export  tonnage  was  coastwise  174,894  tons,  and  for  fo- 
reign porta  3l.66i*  Inwards,  there  entered  in  1831,  of  Bri- 
tish tonnage  27,970,  and  of  lorcign  427$  tons;  in  the  year 
1833,  of  British  tonnage  V6.947,  and  of  fbreign  t6Sf  tons; 
and  in  1634,  of  Bntisli  tonu.iL:.'  oD.r.i:^  ions,  ;uid  of  foreign 
2396  tons.  From  a  couipai  iwn  ut  tlieae  iieiiia  with  himilar 
returns  for  the  portof  Cork,  it  appears  thatBelfast,with  fewer 
vessels*  has  in  tbe  foreign  trade  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage  | 
but  th«t»  lahing  the  amount  of  British  and  foreign  ritipfNttg* 
tlwk  iBHNCt  iawaida  lar  th«  JMt  thwe  y«An  ia  vify 
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equal.  The  poet-office  also  indicates  the  activity  of  the 
commercial  \yjdy  of  Belfast;  the  annual  amount  of  poeta^ 
beinjj  since  \B3i  nearly  10,000/.  There  are  four  banks  in 
Belfast— two  of  them  branches  of  the  great  metropolitan 
establishments,  and  two  in  the  hands  of  private  comnanics. 
There  is  also  a  savings  bank,  in  which  on  the  30th  Novem- 
ber, 1830,  there  was  lotlgcd  a  sum  of  40.679/.  by  2423  de- 
positors. The  amount  of  stamps  sold  hero  averages  25,000/. 
per  annum ;  the  number  of  st.imps  for  newspapers  lor  the 
year  182.1  was  .135.000,  and  since  then  a  considerable  in- 
crease has  taken  place  :  there  arc  now  four  newspapers  and 
two  small  periodicals  published  in  the  town. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  Belfast  has  been  extremely 
rapid  within  the  last  half  century.  In  1782  the  town  con- 
tained 6132  males  and  6972  females,  in  all  13,105  inhabit- 
ants. In  1807  they  were  nearly  doubled,  being  in  all 
22.095  ;  in  1821  they  were  37,277  ;  and  in  1831  their  num- 
bers in  the  town  and  suburbs  stoo<l  thus — males  24,559  ;  fe- 
males 28,75-1,  toul  53.313;  of  whom  there  are  14,597  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  Established  Church ;  1 8.7 1 5  Presbyte- 
rians; 18,268  Roman  Catholics;  1111  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  622  unclossed.  This  enumeration  is  exclusive  of  Bal- 
lymacarret.  a  portion  of  the  borough  which  contains  between 
four  and  Ave  thousand  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the 
borough  itself  by  the  last  returns  is  33,  NC.  and  its  consti- 
tuency 1700  voters. 

Belfast  han  long  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  a  well- 
educated  community.  In  1824  there  were  in  the  town  and 
parish  sixty-three  schools  of  all  kinds,  educating  2152 
males  and  1666  females,  exclusive  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demical Institution,  which  in  1825  had  462  males  in  iu 
various  classes.  This  great  collegiate  school  was  erected  by 
public  subscription,  and  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament 
in  the  year  1810.  The  original  subscriptions  amounted  to 
25,000/.,  including  5000/.  received  from  India  by  the  libe- 
rality and  exertions  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  The  object 
of  the  undertaking  was  to  pi"Ocure  a  cheap  home  education 
for  those  who  formerly  frequented  the  colleges  of  Scotland ; 
and  since  the  synod  of  Ulster  receives  the  general  certiflcate 
of  this  institution  as  a  qualiQcation  for  ordination  in  their 
ministry,  it  mav  now  be  looked  on  as  the  great  seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Ireland.  lU  affairs  are  directed  by  a 
president,  four  vice-presidenU,  twenty  managers,  and  eight 
visitors,  chosen  by  the  proprietary  ;  and  it  enjoys  an  annual 
grant  from  parliament  of  1500/.  The  chairs  in  the  collegiate 
department  are  eight,  embracing  professorships  of  divinity, 
moral  and  natural  philosophy,  logic,  mathematics,  Greek, 
Lntin,  Hebrew,  and.  within  the  last  year,  a  lectureship  on 
Irish.  The  schools  afford  ample  means  of  instruction  on  all 
subjects  generally  taught,  and  the  faculty  and  managers 
have  succeeded  in  forming  a  very  respectable  library  and 
museum.  There  is  no  regularly  endowed  school  here.  The 
Lancasterian  and  the  Brown-street  institutions  may  be 
called  free-schools :  both  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
Kildare-street  association,  but  the  Lancasterian  school  is 
now  under  the  national  board  ;  nearly  2000  poor  children  are 
educated  in  these  two  establishments  alone.  Of  the  private 
schools,  the  Donegal -street  academy  is  the  most  respectable : 
it  has  upwards  of  150  scholars.  A  number  of  literary  and 
scientific  individuals  in  1 788  formed  themselves  into  a  body 
and  took  the  name  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Know- 
ledge: they  publish  their  transactions,  and  have  a  good 
library  of  upwards  of  6000  volumes,  together  with  a  philoso- 
phical apparatus.  A  literary  society  more  private,  but  com- 
prising men  of  considerable  eminence,  was  established  in 
1801.  In  1821  another  literary  and  scientific  body  was 
formed,  called  the  Natural  History  Society;  they  have 
lately  built  a  handsome  house  for  their  meetings,  where  they 
have  a  thriving  library  and  a  museum,  which  bids  fair  to  bo 
the  next  in  Ireland  to  that  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
In  1825  a  mechanics'  institute  was  erected,  and  a  scientific 
school  for  artisans  opened,  where  lectures  are  delivered  on 
mechanics  and  chemistry.  A  botanical  garden  has  been 
formed  within  the  last  four  years,  which  is  highly  orna- 
mental to  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  already  rich  in  a 
good  assortment  of  plants.  A  patriotic  institution,  called 
the  Irish  Harp  Society,  for  the  cultivation  of  national  music, 
has  been  long  supported  by  voluntary  subscription.  The 
town  expenses  are  levied  by  twelve  commissioners  and 
a  committee  of  police,  by  \irtue  of  an  act  passed  in  1810. 
The  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  of  the  streets,  and  ge- 
neral pohce  of  the  town,  are  under  their  management  The 
nnwiat  of  the  police -tax  for  the  first  year  of  their  tuperin- 


tendence  was  3087/.  18«. ;  in  1834  it  amounted  to  8,058i. 
2t.  2d.   The  sovereign  has  the  control  of  the  markets,  the 

regulation  of  the  cranes  and  weights,  and  is  ex-oflioio  a 
magistrate  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  A  police  magistrate, 
town-clerk,  and  seneschal  of  the  manor  are  the  other  chief 
officers  of  the  corporation.  Since  tlie  year  1775,  upwards  of 
100,000/.  have  been  expended  on  a  canal  connecting  this 
port  with  Lisburn  and  Loch  Neagh,  which  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Lagan  Navigation  Company.  A  plan  for  a  rail- 
road from  the  lime-quarries  on  the  Cave-hill  to  the  ucw 
docks  is  now  being  carried  into  efiect :  it  is  the  property  of 
private  individuals,  as  well  as  a  new  bridge  across  the  Lagan, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  old  loc<;  bridge  which 
was  built  in  1682,  and  is  now  in  a  ruinous  and  unsafe  con- 
dition. A  lunatic  asylum,  capable  of  accommodating  1u6 
patients,  has  been  built  by  government  in  the  vicinity  uf  the 
town,  at  an  expense  of  alx)vc  50,000/. :  it  is  intended  for  the 
two  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim.  (See  Speiibcr  s  I  'ietr  ; 
Cox's  Hittory  of  Ireland ;  Dubourdien's  Statittical  Survey 
of  the  County  of  Antrim ;  Hittorical  Collection*  relative  to 
the  Town  of  Heljasl,  Belfast.  1817  :  Reid  s  Hittory  of  the 
Preshi/terian  Church  in  Irelattd;  Hardy's  Northern  Inth 
Tounit ;  Inglis  s  Ireland  in  1834:  Government  OJictal 
Tables ;  Appendix  to  2nd  Report  of  Committioners  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  arui  Ath  Report,  ditto ;  Ordnance  Survey 
Map  of  Antrim ;  Calendar  of  Inquititiont  for  UUter,s^. 
Communication  from  Ireland.) 

BELFRY,  that  part  of  a  church-tower  or  steeple  in 
which  the  bells  are  hung.  The  term  is  applied  not  only  to 
that  part  of  the  tower,  but  also  to  the  framing  on  which  the 
bells  are  suspended.  Belfry  is  probably  derived  from  Bel- 
fredus.  a  low  Latin  term  of  th«  middle  ages,  a  compound  of 
bell,  a  Teutonic  word,  and  freid  ifriede),  peac«.  (Ducange. 
Olots.)  The  old  French  word  is  belfrott.  (Johnson's  Diet. 
by  Todd.)  Ducange  gives  also  the  forms  Bcaufroy  and 
Bellefroy.  Belfry  is  synonymous  with  Campanile  [see  Cam- 
panilk],  which,  with  the  terms  clocaria  and  trtste^um,  w»s 
used  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  to  express  the  samc> 
thing.  AcconUng  to  some,  tlie  name  Belfredus,  which  was 
applied  to  a  wooden  tower  used  in  attacking  fortified  places, 
was  afterwards  given  to  any  elevate<l  tower  in  which  a  bell 
was  hung.  This  statement,  if  correct,  might  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  Latin  word  beUum  (war)  was  the  first  port  of  the 
compound  Belfredus,  and  the  second  part  possibly  derived 
from  the  Latin,  fero,  to  bear  or  carrj'  away.  The  forms 
Belfredus  and  Verfredus  also  occur  as  the  names  of  old 
military  engines,  and  seem  to  lead  to  a  different  etymology. 
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PUn  of  die  beUry  of  81.  Paul'*. 
A  aud  B.  linca  of  lectiont  i  a,  a,  bdami. 

In  this  plan  and  sections  of  the  belfiry  of  St-  Paul's  church 
are  seen  the  construction  of  the  timbers,  showing  their  L«&r- 
ings  independent  of  the  masonry,  that  is,  not  fixed  into  the 
masonry.  This  construction  may  be  taken  as  a  good  vx.- 
ample  of  the  method  of  hanging  heavy  bells  iu  a  belfry,  la 
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the  two  towers  of  St.  faul's  Church  fout  belU  are  bung ; 
in  the  lower  three  and  in  the  odMr  one.  The  greet  bell 
in  theiMtioais  hung ««Mr  tM eUian  ia  ue  wuth 
diee*  letter  ere  txed,  and  not  iBtsnded  to  he  rung: 
the  upper  bell  i>  hunir  on  gudgeons  or  axles,  and  prepared 
for  ringing,  but  Iroui  ihe  confined  space  in  which  it  is  hung 
it  cannot  b«  rung,  and  only  moves  on  its  axle  when  slru^ 
oy  the  hammer  of  the  dock.  In  the  conttmetkHi  of 
leUries  the  htuing  of  the  limbm  eboidd  alwaj*  be  on 


SMlioB  •«  As  MAy  or  *.  raid's  w  the  llM  A.  A. 
sbc^r^ieoe^HwUsliihsbdli  ' 


oftlM  bctfry  of  St.  Paol'i  oo  Out  Una  B,  B. 
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ipheed 

irormed 


Tlie  term  belfry  was  probably  applied  in  the  first  instanoe 
to  the  wooden  conhtructiun,  which  was  made  Itimu;  in 
order  to  bear  the  weieht  of  the  bell  or  belle. 

In  eonatructing  a  belfry,  the  ftame>«oik  fa 
onBtonecorbels,oiri*naidetoheeronR*reeeMfbrmedin  the 
well.'  (Aleve-  Method.  Areh)  Thie  latter  method  is  con- 
sid«ired  the  best,  bocaiise  the  vibration  caused  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  belU  acts  with  le&s  force  on  the  masonry  than  it 
would  if  it  were  fixed  in  the  masonry.  It  ia  also  ohsarved, 
that  the  higher  the  bella  are  placed  in  the  toner,  the  more 
Ihe  vibntiMi.  etnaed  by  ringing  them,  affect  the 


Yillage  churches  have  belfries  in  their  towers  or  steeples. 
Id  s<nne  in»tances,  where  there  is  a  single  bell,  it  is  not 
placed  in  a  tower,  but  suspended  to  a  slight  flrame-work  fixed 
Between  an  arch  constructed  on  the  exterior  top  of  the  gable 
end  of  a  ehuieh  or  ehapeL  [See  Bbll.] 

BEIjO.S,  the  ^enu  name  given  by  CsMar  to  the  difier- 
ent  tribes  inhabiting  the  north  of  Gaul,  between  the  sea 
on  the  west,  the  rivers  Matrona  (Mame)  and  Sequan* 
(Seine)  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhenus  (Rhine)  en  flie  cast. 
iBnt  it  ia  not  well  determined  how  tu  thia  name  may  be 
ad  to«fae  eeil;  parhapt  dw  Tmriri,  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Moselle,  were  included.  Cawar  remarks  that  the  Ma* 
trona  and  Sequana  separate  the  BelgB  from  the  (Hlli.  who 
were  to  the  south  of  them.  He  aaya  alio,  in  ganaial  and 
vague  terms,  that  the  Belpa  extend  to  ttie  Lower  Rhine, 

anil  lie  towards  the  north  and  the  rising  sun.  He  also  (Dg 
Bell.  Gall.  v.  24)  uses  the  term  Belgium  to  express  the 
country  of  the  Belgie.  The  Belga>,  were  according  tu  CK&ar's 
testimony,  of  Clerman  origin,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
mincled  wiUi  the  Cdtio  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and  distiii- 
guished  by  their  warlike  character,  which  Ciesar  attributes 
partly  to  their  origin  and  partly  to  their  being  strangers  to 
luxury  and  refinement.  The  Bellovaci  [see  Bkauvai!*]  were 
the  mosit  warlike  and  numerous  Belgic  tribe  in  the  tune  of 
Ca)<iar.  (De  Bell.  Gail.  ii.  4.)  The  Remi,  whose  capital 
waa  Doraeortonim  (Kheims),  wave  the  naaiest  Belgta  tribe 
to  the  Oalll  on  thet  ride.  The  leet  of  tiie  tribea  are  men- 
tioned by  CsDsar  (ii.  1):  annnii;  tlii-ni  we  find  one  name, 
the  Atrebates,  tlie  same  us  that  ut  a  tribe  in  Britain.  The 
Beign  may  be  descrilxni  <;eiierally  as  occupying,  in  the  time 
of  Cesar,  the  French  departments  of  Nora,  Pas  de  Calais, 
Somme.  Seine  Inftriawe, Oiie.  and  Afane;  withe pait  of 
modern  Belgium. 

When  Cficsar  invaded  South  Britain,  he  found  that jpait 
of  the  island  occupied  by  Belgae,  that  is,  by  tribes  of  Ger- 
man origin,  who  had  passed  over  from  the  opposite  shcwea 
of  Gaul,  and  obliged  tne  original  inhabitants  to  retreat  into 
the  interior  of  the  oonntiy.  iD*BM,QaU.y.\%.)  Butna 
he  had  no  intereeurse  with  Ae  oriBtnal  mhabitanta.  it  fa 
impossible  to  say  how  far  the  BelgSD  had  penetrated  inland ; 
and  later  historians  have  given  us  no  account  of  tliis  circum 
iitance.  We  learn  only  that  the  whole  southern  coast  from 
Suffolk  to  E>evonshire  was  occupied  by  Belgic  tribes.  The 
Cantii  were  settled  in  Kent,  the  lUMbantea  to  the  noiA 
of  the  Thames,  the  Regni  in  Sussex  and  the  .Atrebatii 
in  Berkshire.  To  the  west  of  them  the  Bel^a-,  properly  so 
called,  occupied  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  ana  extended 
through  Somersetshire  to  the  Bristol  Channel ;  their  capital 
was  ytntA  Belgarum,  Winchester.  Farther  to  the  west,  the 
Duntrigaa  vera  filund  in  Donelsfaiie.  and  their  naighhou^ 
the  Damnonll,  in  DevoniMre. 

The  Bclpaj  in  Britain,  conformably  to  the  character  of 
their  brethren  in  Gaul,  made  a  stout  resistance  to  Cssar. 
But  alwut  a  century  afterwards  they  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  yoke,  whioh  the  Romans  had  aueady  in  the 
time  of  Caaar  impoaed  on  their  kinsmen  in  Genl.  The 
name  Belgiea  oeeurs  as  the  name  of  a  division  of  Gaul  as 
late  as  Diodetian's  time.  Under  the  emperors  it  was  go- 
verned by  an  ofiicer  with  the  title  of  Procurator,  or  Legatus. 

BELGIUM.  The  origin  of  this  kingdom  as  a  separate 
state  dates  from  the  year  1830.  In  the  month  of  August 
of  that  year,  the  rafdntion  began  at  Bniaaeb  whieh  aeveied 
the  Belgian  nrovineea  from  the  erovn  of  Hdland.  On  die 
-Ith  of  October  followinj:,  the  provisional  povcrnmcnt  at 
Brussels  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Belgium  ;  and  on 
the  26th  of  December  it  was  announced  to  the  congress 
assembled  in  that  ci^,  that  the  allied  powers  of  Europe 
had  recognised  the  permanent  aenaration  of  the  Belgian 
provinces  from  the  kingdon  of  the  Netherianda.  [SeeNn- 

THBRLANDS.] 

In  February,  1831,  the  congress  elected  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours to  the  throne  of  the  new  kingdom ;  but  his  father, 
Lonfa  Philippe,  Unc  of  the  CVanah,  harmg  refined  the 
crown  en  the  pait  ef  hk  aan,  n  new  deelkn  Moanit  neeea- 

sory.  and  the  ehoiee  of  the  national  lepresentativn  then 

fell  upon  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourtr,  widower  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  England.  This  prince  having  ac- 
cepted the  crown,  took  the  oaths  preseribed,  and  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  praaanoe  of  the  oongieie  on  the  22nd  of 
July.  1831. 

The  courts  of  Croat  Britain,  Austria,  F^nce,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  which  had  already  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium,  c  oncluded  u  treaty  with  Kinc  I.eo- 
puld,  which  was  signed  in  London  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1 83 1 ,  in  which  treaty  the  boundaries  of  the  new  kingdom 
were  defined,  and  the  peaceable  poMaaiion  of  hfa  terriloriaB 
was  guaranteed  to  King  Leopold. 

According  to  the  terms  uf  this  treaty,  the  Belgian  terri- 
tory is  composed  of  the  provinces  of  South  Brabant,  Li^ge, 
Namur,  Hainaidt.  West  Flanders,  East  Flanders,  Antwerp^ 
Limbourg,  withtheegMMtionof  aome  districta  partictttorqr 
describee,  and  a  pert  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxenbourg. 

The  exceptions  in  the  province  of  Limbourg  just  men- 
tioned are  *— '  1st.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Meust> ;  the  dd 
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Dutc-li  enelavet  upon  the  luud  bank,  united  to  those  district* 
of  ilic  s;uil  province  upon  the  same  b;«nk  which  did  not 
belon<;  lo  the  States  Giineritl  in  in  sucbwise  that 

jhe  whole  of  that  part  of  the  present  provinoe  of  Limbourg. 
•itiMMd  ttpoa  Um  righl  bftok  of  the  HtuM,  and  oompriMd 
twtwemi  tnat  river  on  the  west,  the  frontier  of  the  Pniuian 
tenrilory  on  the  east,  tlu-  pr(  ?.ent  frontier  of  the  province  of 
Li^ee  on  the  south,  and  Duti  li  Guelderland  on  the  north, 
shall  henceforth  belong  lo  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Ne- 
therlan<ls,  either  to  he  held  by  him  in  bis  character  of 
Grand  Duke  «f  Luenhonrg,  or  in  ocdn  to  be  united  to 
Uolhuid. 

*  9.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuie : — commeneingf  from 

the  snulhernniost  point  of  the  Diitch  proviiue  of  Nurtli 
Brabant,  there  shall  be  drawn  a  line,  which  shall  tenuiiiafe 
on  the  Meuse  belovr  H^'esaem,  betwi-en  that  place  au  l  Sir- 
vm»waardl,at  the  point  w  here  the  present  Arronditsement 
of  Sunmond  end  Matatricht  meet,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mente;  in  such  muiier  that  B^rgvrott  Stamprog,  Neer 
Itttren,  Itervoord  and  Thwrru,  with  their  dtatriMa*  m  «dl 

m  all  the  otlier  plm'i><;  situated  to  the  DOlth  of  this  line* 
shall  form  part  of  tlie  Dutc  h  territory. 

*  Hie  old  Dutch  enclaves  in  the  pro\-incc  of  Limbourg, 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  shall  belong  to  Belgium, 
with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Maestriclit»  which  toge> 
ther  with  a  nudiua  of  territory,  extending  1800  toiset  from 
the  outer  glaeii  of  the  fortress  on  the  laid  bank  of  this 
river,  shall  continue  to  be  possessed  in  full  aovaieignty  by 
bis  majesty,  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.' 

The  exceptions  thus  descrilied  in  Limbourg  were  as- 
signed to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  in  return  tac  cessions 
to  be  made  by  mm  to  Be^pum,  of  a  part  of  Grand 
Duchy  of  lAMmboorg^  whiek  are  fhoa  described  in  the 
treaty  :— 

'  Commencing  fmra  the  frontier  of  France  between  Po- 
dange,  which  shall  remain  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Athus,  which  shall  belong  to  Belgium,  there  shall 
be  drawn  a  bne,  whieh  leaving  to  Belgium  the  road  from  Arlun 
to  Longtetf,  tlie  town  ofAHmt  with  its  district,  and  the  road 
from  Arlun  to  Bn'ff'ii^ttp,  j)a.ss  between  Mesaney,  wliich 
shall  bo  on  the  Belgian  territory  and  Clemanry,  which  shall 
remain  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  teruiitial.ng 
at  iileit^nrl,  which  place  shall  also  remain  to  the  Grand 
Dueby.  From  Steirtfort  this  line  shall  bo  continued  in  the 
diiactioti  of  £i«cAeii,  if cc&ttf.  Qu'incK  Grende,  tJothimb, 
Pantte,  and  Ptrti,  as  flir  as  Siarteiange  :  Heebus,  Gmrteh, 
Grfruie,  yothmnb.  and  Parrit/',  being  to  belong  to  Belgium, 
and  l.tschen,  Oierjulen,  Perle,  and  Miirtclunge,  to  the 
Grand  Duchy.  Fixim  Martelange  the  saul  line  himll  follow 
the  course  of  the  Sure,  the  waler-way  (thalweg)  of  which 
river  shall  serve  as  the  limit  between  the  two  stales,  as  far 
aa  OMOsite  to  Tintange,  £tom  wbenoe  it  shall  be  oontinued. 
as  oireetly  as  poi<sibTe,  towards  the  present  firontier  of  the 
Arrondistemflnl  of  Difikirrh,  &v\i\  shall  ]):iss  botwi  en  Snrn't. 
Ihu  iange,  and  Tut  champs,  which  places  shall  be  left  to 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg;  and  H<mville,  Livar- 
chaoM,  and  Lotttremange,  which  places  shall  lorm  part  of 
the  Belgian  territory.  Then  having,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Doneola  and  Soulez,  wbicb  shall  remain  to  the  Grand 
Duchy,  reached  the  present  boundary  of  the  Arretldittement 
of  LHektrch,  the  line  in  qiR-^tion  shall  fulluw  the  s^aid  boun- 
dary to  the  frontier  of  tlie  Prussian  territory.  All  the  ter- 
ritories, towns,  fortresses,  and  places  situated  to  the  west  of 
this  line  shall  belong  to  Belgium ;  and  all  the  territories, 
towns,  fortresses,  and  places  situated  to  the  east  of  this  line 
shall  oontanue  to  bdong  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
hoorg.* 

noyridiri'-.i.  ■  The  kingdom,  a*  thus  (k'scribed.  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Dutch  part  of  the  province  of  Limbourg, 
and  by  North  Brabant,  and  Zeeland;  on  the  north-west  by 
the  North  Sea ;  on  the  south-west  and  south  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  PasdeCalais,  Nord,  ArA»nes,and  Moselle, in 
France ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Dutch  portion  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the  I.x]wcr 
Rhine. 

Area  and  Populatiun. — This  territory  lies  between  19" 
SI' and  51"  27'  N.  lak,  and  between  2°  37'  and  E.  long. 
Its  graatest  length  firom  south-east  to  north^weat  is  173 
English  nrilesi  and  its  grsatest  bveadtb,  measured  in  the  di- 
rection S.S.W.  from  the  moat  northern  part  of  the  province 
of  Antwerp,  to  the  most  southern  point  of  the  proMnce  of 
Itainault,  112  riilcs.  Its  form  Approaches  to  that  of  a 
Uianghi,  the  base  of  which  is  tbs  rraiich  Rentier,  and  ita , 


area  is  computed  at  3,252,068  hectares,  equal  to  8,U44,3J3 
English  acrt3s,  or  1  25fj9  English  s<)uare  miles.  It  is  thus  very 
nearly  one  eighth  of  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  The  popula 
tion.  according  to  the  census  of  1830,  amounted  to  4,064*239 
distributed  through  the  diflbrent  provinces  as  follows:— 


South  Brabant 
Lidge    .  .  . 
Nanmr  .  . 
RainaaH   .  . 

VCest  Flanders 
Knst  Flanders . 
Aiit'.^erp  , 
Limbourg  .  . 
Luxembourg 

Total 


idhat  wati  ot 

ToUl. 

Tuwi.*. 

ttural  tJiiUkU. 

160,784 

395,362 

556,1  tfi 

95,375 

274,562 

369,937 

34,219 

178,606 

212.725 

I28.S41 

47«,n« 

604,957 

16  J.915 

-t.iG.rv' 

l-9.4-.'3 

i5),51  j 

733,938 

127,281 

22r,C93 

354.974 

67,671 

270,03ti 

337.703 

39,S79 

25S.97S 

992.151 

MM  IB 

3,066,117 

4.064,235 

The  above  numbers  exhibit  a  population  of  323  for  every 
square  mile.  The  coast  of  Belgium,  wliieh  is levnad flat, 
IS  not  above  forty  miles  in  length. 

Mountaint,  »e. — ^The  genwal  character  of  Belgium  is 
that  of  a  low  and  level  country.  The  high  land  of  Belgmm 
is  connected  with  the  Vosgcs,  the  remote  branches  of  which 
stretch  mt  t  provinces  of  Luxembourg  and  Liege.  From 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  the  Saonc  and  the 
Moselle  another  branch  runs  north  and  divides  the  waters  of 
the  Moselle  ftom  tboae  of  the  Maese.  Extending  into  the 
southern  part  of  lAiSembourg,  it  gradually  declines  as  it 
approaches  the  banks  of  the  Semoy  and  the  Sure.  The  high 
ground,  whi(th  is  interrupted  by  these  rivers,  rises  again  to  a 
greater  elevation  on  their  iiorthciu  borders,  encloses  the 
valley'  of  the  Ourihe,  and  terminates  between  the  Ourlhe  and 
the  Roer,  in  fhe  mountains  of  Hohe-veen,  a  wild  tract  situated 
totbenorthofMalmedy.  Thegreatestbeigbtaf  thenonB- 
tains  in  the  trict  deaeribed  is  2265  feel  uove  the  sea,  an 
elevation  ^'renter  than  that  of  the  Ardennes  by  31  7  feet. 

Son^e  liJfjh  ground,  which  likewise  forms  part  of  the  Ar- 
dennes, runs  iti  a  north  direction  between  Cambray  and 
Mezieres,  and  extends  into  the  provinces  of  Namur  and 
Hainault,  and  South  Brabant,  eiKlosing  the  valley  of  the 
Sambre.  and  aeparating  the  waters  of  tlM  Maese  from  those 
of  the  Scheldt  The  northern  tenninatiott  of  this  high 
ground  is  about  Vilvoorde,  between  Brussels  and  Maline«. 
[See  Ardk.'INbs,  Hainault,  Lis'oe,  Luxkmhouku,  and 
Namur.] 

The  coal-fields  of  Belgium  are  in  the  provinces  of  Lim- 
bourg, Lii  gc,  Namur,  and  Hainault.  The  Limbourg  coal- 
field is  in  the  environs  of  Kerkiaade,  about  twelve  nilaa 
east  of  Maastricht,  whence  it  extend  into  the  Prussian 

territory.  The  greatest  length  of  this  field  from  north 
to  south  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  cast  to  west  not  (juito  two  miles;  the  surface 
contains  about  live  and  a  half  square  miles,  one-half  of 
which  is  in  the  Prussian  territory.  In  Li^ge  there  are  two 
coal-fields.  The  largest  of  these  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Li^ge,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Maese  or 
Meuse  river.  Tlie  field  extends  six  and  a  quarter  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Liege  to  Oupeye,  and  seven  and  a  half  milt-i 
in  the  contrary  direction  to  Yvot.  Jemcppe,  three  and  three- 
quarter  miles  N.W.  from  Li^go,  is  the  termination  of  the 
bed  in  that  direction,  and  Jupille,  two  and  a  half  miles  east 
from  Li^ge,  is  its  limit  in  the  opposite  direction.  Ita  exticme 
leiiL'th  may  therefore  be  stated  as  thirteen  and  thre^qntr- 
ter  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  six  and  a  qnartf  r  nii'<-. 
This  field  is  worked  in  many  places:  the  principal  pits  are 
at  Jemeppe,  St.  Nicholas,'  Glain,  Ans,  St.  Marguerite, 
St  Walboig.  HerstaU  and  Ournye :  these  plaeea  are  on  the 
left  bank  ofthe  Maese.  On  the  r^ht  hank  there  are  pits 
at  Wandre,  Yvo^  Seraing*  Oogid^  LaChartreuae,  JnpOls^ 
and  Cheratte. 

The  .second  coal-field  of  Li^ge  is  that  of  Battire  and  Cler- 
mont: its  length  eleven  and  a  (|uarler  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Housse  to  Clermont,  and  its  greatest  bre.idth  six  and  a 
quarter  miles  EJ1.E.  from  Fleron  to  Battioe.  The  plaoea 
here  mentioned  are  tiiose  at  which  (he  prinelpa!  OOmnga 
are  carried  on. 

Hainault  contains  three  extensive  coal-Celds.  One  is  si- 
tuated to  the  Wot  of  Mous,  and  extends  nearlv  Iwel'.  o  ami 

half  miles  from  Quieviaiu  on  the  west  to  Btigies  on  the 
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The  Scheldt  has  likewise  its  source  in  Franre,  bImjui  one 
and  a  quarter  milo  jouth-ea-st  of  Caxtelet,  in  the  department 
ot^  L'Aisne.  It  enters  Hcluium  nn mediately  after  its  coa- 
ftuence  with  the  Scarpe,  about  tuoh  u  tnilet  louth  of  Tour 
nay  in  UainaulL  Ita  course  u  N.N.W.  to  Tournay,  which 
town  it  divides  into  two  pnrts :  it  then  tuma  more  to  the 
north,  and  at  the  en'l  of  scnch  u  ;i  h;ilf  niili-ii,  at  lli  nnnes, 
forma  tlte  houndary-'hne  between  iluinault  and  Katt  Ftan 
ders  ;  it  leaves  the  former  province  at  EsramattieH,  and  he- 
'OOfDM  the  maaamm  boundary  of  West  aod  But  fl«ndef»  lo 
tiae  north-cMtem  extnnntf  of  the 

when  its  course  is  altered  to  N.N.E.,  and  it  passes  thrnui;h 
Ea»t  Flan#iers  to  Ghent  At  this  town  the  course  of  the 
river  turns  east,  in  which  dtrcctmn  it  continues  to  Dender- 
mond,  where  the  ScheMt  a^n  becomes  the  boundary  of 
two  pnmncea,  and  dhridM  East  Flanders  from  Antwerp. 
Its  course  again  chaam  at  OeDdermond  to  N.N.E.,  and  at 
Antwerp  it  turns  to  N.W.,  in  which  direction  it  llowa  until 
it  rjuits  the  Bek'i  m;  ti  rrii -  ry  l)etweeu  Zueiand  and  North 
Brabant,  and  joui^  ttie  a?!>luary  of  the  West  Scheldt  at  the 
point  of  its  junction  with  the  East  Sciieldt  (mpontO  the 
Muth-eaatern  end  of  the  island  of  Zuid-Bevebno. 

In  its  course  through  BelKiun  the  fiMiallc  leoei^aa  Cbe 
waters  of  the  Lys  on  the  left  at  Ghent,  and  those  of  the 
Durme  on  the  left  at  Thielrode,  two  leatjue*  N.E.  of  l>on- 
dermond ;  it  is  al'tcrwards  joined  on  the  rijiht  hy  the  l3endor 
at  Dendemiond,  and  by  tlie  Rupel  nearly  oppuaito  liupel* 
mond.  seven  and  a  half  miles  S.S.W.  of  Antwerp. 

Tlic  f^heldt  is  navigable  throughout  its  whole  oounn  in 
Belgium,  and  indeed  as  far  asC'ambray  in  France,  195  milea 
from  the  sea.  'I'iic  naviifalii  [i  i>  ioii'Ii  il:';  somewhat  ditti- 
cult  for  large  ves(»el»  at  the  oiouUis  ot  the  river  by  sand-banks. 
At  Antwerp  the  mean  depth  of  tlie  rivar  at  low-water  is  32 
feet,  and  kavidtb  480  yards*  the  rise  of  the  tide  attiiis 
city  is  10  feat.  The  water  is  bradriali  as  hifth  up  as  Fort 

Lillo.  Opposite  Antwerp  it  is  quite  fresh,  but  loo  muddy 
to  drink.  In  sprinir-tides  tiie  water  (lows  at  iho  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour,  but  only  at  iiult  that  rate  during  neap 
tides  :  the  tide  flows  as  high  as  Ghent,  lOO  miles  from  the 
month  of  the  river.  From  the  nature  of  the  country,  thetv 
being  no  hills  to  break  the  force  of  the  winds,  they  have  a 
very  <;eTi$ible  efiect  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the  tides, 
ca  I  riL?  I  differenre  in  this  respect  of  three  or  four  feet  in 
tho  height  of  the  water  in  different  oonditions  of  the 
weather. 

la  addition  to  the  two  ftrinciprt  rivers  and  tboat  «f  (hair 
afliuenfi  wfaieh  ha«B  been  deaeribad,  Belgium  ia  viterad  hjr 

^ther  streams,  some  of  which  require  notice,  but  as  descrip- 
tions of  them  will  necessarily  be  given  in  ounnexicm  with 
the  provinces  in  which  they  occur,  it  does  not  appear  neeofr* 
sarv  to  do  more  than  mention  them  here. 

The  Otirthe  liies  in  the  ATdennae  from  two  sources, 
whifh  are  more  than  twoho  and  a  half  miles  apart.  The  two 
hranehes  jnin  at  Houtfalize  in  Luxembourg,  and  become 
nir.  i^'  ilili'  at  Laro<-lie,  in  Lirpc-  havmiz  previously  been 
augmented  by  iwo&tnaller  streams,  ttie  Aineand  the  Logne. 
It  joins  the  Maese  at  the  town  of  IMfsc.  as  already  men- 
tioned. Tbe  Veidre  has  ita  «Niive  in  the  Gimnd  Daehjr  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  enters  Ii«ge  oesr  die  town  of  Lim> 
bourpc.  Flowinji  to  the  west  it  falls  into  the  Ourthe  at 
Cheute,  near  to  the  town  of  Li^RC.  The  Ambieve  nlsu 
rises  in  the  Prussian  territory,  enters  Belgium  near  Stavelot, 
in  the  proviBoe  of  Li^ge,  and  joins  the  Uunhe  near  to 
n-B»-Pont  in  the  «««e  |Hwrince.  The  Mehaign 
rises  in  Namur,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Maese  on  ita 
right  bank  at  Statte,  near  to  Huy  in  Li^ge.  TheOeeror 
Jaar  rises  in  tlie  district  of  Waiemme  in  Lidge»  and  IbUa 
into  the  Maese  at  Maestricht. 

The  Sambre  has  its  source  in  France,  in  the  Forest  of  La 
Haie  Cartianjr,  in  tbe  department  de  I'Aimp.  It  enters 
Hamault  at  Erquelinnes,  runs  in  %  direetion  B.N-E.  to  Na« 
mnr,  which  proxinco  it  enters  a  little  below  D  Aisctiu.  not 
far  from  Moigrel^e,  and  falls  into  the  Maese,  as  already 
doKcribed.  at  Namur. 

Belgium  is  not  &o  well  provided  as  Holland  with  canals. 
The  canal  of  Bois-lO'dDc  commences  at  Maestricht.  passes 
through  the  communes  of  Neerhareii,  Reckheim,  Borsheim, 
Mecheten,  Eysden.  Neoroeteren,  Oppiter.  Bri^,  Beck, 
Boekholt,  Woert,  and  Nederwert,  at  which  last-named 
place  it  quits  the  province  of  Limbourg,  and  enters  the  Dutch 
territory  of  North  Brabant.  The  length  of  the  canal  from 
Mseatndit  lo  Nederwert  is  about  iw^^tim  Bnpliah  miles ; 
U  has  two  italiaaary  bridges,  feartaan  dinwhiiilgati  aavM 


Math  of  Mons,  and  eight  ami  three-quarter  miles  fVora 
Baisieux  on  the  W.S.W.  tn  .loinmapes  on  the  we^^t  of  Mons. 
The  second  cool-lield  on  the  east  of  Mons  extends  ten  and 
five-->ighth  miles  from  Saint  Denis  on  the  west  to  Chapelle 
les  Herlaimonton  the  east;  and  ifteen  miles  from  Ville- 
sur-Haine  on  the  N.W,  to  Thain  on  the  8.E :  thirty-four 
pits  are  wrought  in  this  field,  and  142  in  that  west  of  tions. 

Tho  third  coal-field  in  tins  province  is  the  most  extensive, 
and  it  stretdiaaiBto  the  adjoining  province  of  Namur.  The 
town  of  CJhaileHH  stands  in  the  eantn  of  this  coal  distiiol, 
vhieh  eiEleiifc  In  HainattU  fkom  FflHtaine*l*Bv^iie  on  the 
we«tt  to  the  bnim'?rt'v  line  on  the  erist,  a  distance  of  thirteen 
and  one-eitrhtlt  ui.les ;  and  from  Flenrus  on  the  north  to 
Jamioulx  on  the  south,  about  ten  miles.  The  part  of  this 
Sttid  which  is  in  Namur  is  in  tiie  form  vS  a  triangle,  the  base 
«r«hieh  extends  from  Falisotte  on  the  south  to  Velaine  en 
the  north,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  and  three-quarter 
miles.  The  vertex  of  this  triangle  is  lietween  Moiet  and 
Mauaret,  so  that  it  is  nearly  fifteen  inile.s.  The  wliole  coal 
district  of  Hamault  traverses  the  middle  part  of  the  pro- 
vince fnm  E.N.S.  to  W.S.W.  in  a  hdt  aboot  flf*  milBa  hi 
Imadth. 

The  toil,  whieh  in  eadh  oMhe  ^Mvioeea  eontbls  dnest 

entirely  of  clay  and  sand,  has  for  the  most  part  been  rendered 
fartile  by  a  due  admixture  of  both  these  elements.  Agri- 
cultural industry  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  the  king- 
dom, and  tbe  oultivatoM  have  availed  tbemaelves  of  every 
■dvaata^  within  (heir  reaeh  ihr  inmesing  their  produc- 
tions. The  extent  of  cultivation  in  eaph  province  wdl  be 
Men  in  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  Attnumre  de 
f  ObtervcUoin  de  HruxtUet  pour  tem  \n§,  eompUad  by 
Mons.  Quetelet,  from  oliicial  documents . 
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It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  about  nine-elevuntii- 
of  the  whole  surface  of  tlio  country  are  under  cultivation. 
Kven  of  the  uncultivated  land,  which  amounts  to  no  more 
than  15  per  cent,  of  the  wlwle  area,  a  c^niiiderable  part  is 
oomipied  by  forests,  and  is  therefore  productive.  A  part  of 
the  uncultivated  surface  is  also  occupied  by  towns,  roads, 
and  canals.  In  England  only  t^ix-lenths  of  tbe  land  has 
been  brought  under  cultnalion. 

i?i  w#.  Canak,  d^c— Tho  principal  rivers  of  Belgium  are 
the  Hacsc,  or  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt.  The  first,  which  has 
ita  aoaiee  in  the  department  of  Uaote  Mame  in  France. 
«nten  Beiginm  about  a  mile  from  CKvet.  hi  the  prwince  of 
Tv.uriur,  It  t].i\\<  first  to  tho  north  n-.  I'lr  n-,  Hastiere-par- 
tiela,  about  seventeen  and  a  halt  miles  south  of  Namur;  it 
then  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  afterwards  resuming  its 
north  course,  flows  to  Namor.  where  it»  direction  i»  again 
changed  to  B.N.B.  Tb«  Maese  quits  (he  proviaee  of  Na- 
tnur  at  Huy,  and  continues  the  same  courso  to  Li^pe.  when 
it  again  take*  a  more  northerly  direction  to  Maestricht  in 
JJmbourc,  which  provinc*  it  enters  at  Navagne,  and  quits 
tbe  Delgtan  territory  between  Wessem  and  Stevenswaardt. 

In  its  course,  as  here  described,  the  Maese  is  increased  by 
the  waters  of  tbe  8ambra»  which  join*  its  left  bank  at  Na- 
■nt*.  and  those  of  the  Henyon  on  the  left,  and  (beMfliaigne 
on  the  right  at  Huy.  It  is  joined  liy  the  Ourthe  on  the 
ri^bt,  and  the  L^eie  on  the  left  at  Lm-^o,  and  by  the  Bci^ 
winno  nn  the  right  ut  Navagne  :  by  the  Geer  or  Jaar  on 
the  left,  and  the  Oeule  on  the  letl  at  Maestrisht,  and  just 
before  it  quite  the  Belgian  territorr  it  is  joined  by  the  Gelcen 
near  Slcveuswaardt.  The  M.icso  i^^  na\igattlo  through  the 
wbule  of  ilji  course  ia  Belgium  ;  below  Lirge  the  pa^:»age  is 
rendered  difficult  by  shifting  ssnd-lnnks.  It  is  ero6.<ied  by 
•  atene  bridge  of  six  arches  at  Dinant,  and  by  another  of 
niua  avohss  at  Namar.  At  Li^  a  stone  bridge  unites  the 
cwo  paita  of  the  Vram'whieh  stud  on  opposite  aidaa  of  the 
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sluices,  and  sixteen  reservoirs.  Its  supply  of  water  is  drawn 
from  the  Maese.  The  canal  from  Bruges  to  Ghent  commu- 
Diefttes  at  BmgM  with  tbecanali  of  DunnMsnd  of  Ostend. 
The  Bragm  and  Ghent  canil  waa  contnwted  in  Ihe  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  adapted  for  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels  of  80  to  100  tons  burthen  ;  its  principal  feeder 
is  the  River  Lys,  with  which  i!  ;s  l  oiim  rti  ii  hy  means  of  a 
sluict>  at  Ghent.  Ghent  has  communication  with  the  sea  bv 
means  of  a  canal,  whose  course  isN.N.E.  froroGhent  through 
Sas-de-Oand*  when  it  is  joined  to  thocaoalof  Neuian.  which 
communieatee  with  the  SMtuary  of  the  East  Scheldt  This 
canal  was  projected  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  province 
of  Katit  Flanders,  and  was  undertaken  by  the  general  govern- 
ment :  but  in  consideration  of  its  depth  and  width  being  tn- 
cnaied  ao  «•  to  render  It  iiavig«bl«p  tho  nmnqr  dT  Ghent 
eonMOted  to  hear  a  i»att  of tbeexiMnae,  and  their  town  ht  thta 
means  was  rendered  a  sea-port.  Vp«'rls  drawing  eigfiteen 
feet  water  easily  pass  through  this  canal ;  after  the  discharge 
of  their  cargo,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  descen<l  tho  Scheldt  to 
Antwerp.  This  improvemeDt  was  not  completed  until  1828. 
A  similar  pn^tt/t  ia  aaid  to  hnve  hem  oneooonlMiiplntadby 
Napoleon. 

The  Louvain  canal  begins  at  that  town,  where  it  is  fed 

by  the  river  Dylc,  fallows  a  m  rth  west  direction,  and  enters 
the  province  of  Antwerp  a  short  distance  from  Malines, 
jiyaing  under  the  walls  of  that  town,  and  again  joins  the 
river  Dvle  at  ila  eoolliienoo  with  the  Senno,  at  a  pfanoe 
called  S«nno-g«l  near  RnmpaL  The  Lovfain  eanal  ia 
sixty  feet  wide,  and  eleven  feet  deep.  The  boats  ennplivM 
upon  it  are  sixty  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  draw 
from  two  to  three  feet  water.  When  the  wind  is  fair  they 
sail  up  or  down,  otherwise  they  are  drawn  by  horses.  This 
eanal  was  conatmelad  in  17S0,  it  tbe  expense  of  the  city  of 
Louvain.  Its  cost  was  abont  160,000/.,  and  to  reimburse 
the  city  for  its  outlay  the  government  granted  to  it  a  duty 
on  beer  and  on  ^i.ir<  r,  as  well  as  a  toll  upon  vessels,  the 
produceof  which  was  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  canal  in  forty- 
eight  years.  In  fifteen  years  from  its  completion,  the  land 
in  the  Tieinitjr  of  the  eanal  waa  dotthled  in  value,  by  the 
means  wUdi  it  aQndod  for  procuring  nanore  and  9at  eon- 
veyinR  agricultural  produce  to  market. 

The  Brussels  ranal  which  is  supplied  by  the  water  of  the 
river  Sennc  at  Brussels,  pr<x;ce<ls  to  the  north  b)  \  il\  jorde, 
passes  from  South  Brabant  to  the  province  of  Antwerp,  a 
little  below  Thisselt,  crosses  the  commune  of  Willebrock, 
and  onds  in  the  river  Rupel  opposite  Boom.  This  canal, 
began  in  1550,  was  not  opened  for  navigation  until  )591. 
T!ii'  u'ject  of  its  construct  ion  was  to  facilitit.  tli<:  c  iniinu 
nicalion  between  Brussels  and  Antwerp;  its  cost  was 
130,000/.,  a  large  sum  for  tho^  days.  Mid  it  ia  ilill  flomi' 
d«(od  one  of  the  flneat  vorka  in  Belgiam. 

The  eanal  from  Mens  to  Gondeia  aufiptied  by  the  river 
Haine,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  province  of  Hainaii!t. 
It  proceeds  iu  a  strait  line  to  the  west,  enters  France  near 
Valenciennes,  and  falls  into  tho  Scheldt  at  Condi-,  after  a 
course  of  about  twenty-four  miles,  rather  more  than  fo»v 
miles  of  which  are  in  the  French  territory.  It  has  seven 
aluioea»  An  in  Hainault  and  two  in  France.  It  is  crossed 
at  diftrent  plaeea  by  fourteen  drawbridges,  throe  of  them 
in  France.  The  mean  depth  of  water  in  this  canal  is  .-^ix 
feet,  and  its  mean  breadth  at  the  waler-ltne  fifty-five  fe«;t. 
This  canal  was  undertaken  by  the  French  government  in 
1807,  and  waa  finiabed  in  1814.  Son*  judgment  may  he 
fcrmed  of  its  utility  iWm  the  number  of  beata  wbieh  have 
passed  \ipon  it  in  each  year,  from  1816  to  1828,  the  last 
year  of  which  any  account  is  given  -  their  numbers  were 


Boat*. 

1816  .  .  3287 

1817  .  3400 

IHIR  .  .  .3673 
1819  .  .  3739 
leSO  .  .  3940 


.821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
IBM 


Boatf. 
3998 
3942 

•1052 
4881 
SS70 


18S6 
1827 

II 


.  .  5430 
.  .  5440 
.  .  6009 


The  principal  use  of  this  canal  is  to  couvey  ooals  from 
Hainault  to  France.  In  1828,  3603  boi^  loaded  with 
374.168  tons  of  coals,  pa»sed  along  it 

A  rail-road  between  Brussels  and  Malincs,  through  VU- 
Toorde,  was  finished  and  opened  for  use  with  mucli  cere- 
mony on  the  5th  of  .May,  IS35.  The  carriages  on  this  rail- 
road are  propelled  by  means  of  locomotive  st^-am -engines, 
the  whole  of  whioh  have  been  importud  from  England, 
where  they  wan  eonitnnlad  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
nuwn,  dm  wglMarof  tho  Haneheater  imd  Liverpool 


railway.   It  is  intended  that  branches  of  the  Brussels  rail 
way  shall  proceed  from  Malines  to  Dendemond  and  Ant 
werp;  the  linos  for  those  n«ds  are  already  simnjrod  and 
maiwd  out. 

Natural  prcxlurti'-nx  —lt  h:i=;  Hppn  seen  bow  vprv  rrrv^i 
derable  a  portion  ot'  liic  kingdom  of  Belgium  has  betrii 
brought  under cultiration.  This  has  been  enectrd  I  v  along 
course  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Nr; 
turally.  the  soil  is  unproductive,  consisting  in  some  paxis  ^ 
sand,  and  in  other  parts  of  clay.  Separately,  these  would 
yield  no  rstnm  to  the  husbandman,  but  by  a  dtie  admixture 
of  both,  and  the  addition  of  manure,  tlu?  si  il  bus  be«n  mad« 
highly  productive.  The  most  general  objects  of  cultivattoa 
are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  nieslin,  buck-wheat,  hemp,  ftax, 
madder,  bops,  cbiooiy,  eolxA  (ifrnsitoa  ukraem  orvaiuu^ 
and  the  artilleial  grasses  dover,  treflril,  loeannb  nnd  sain- 
foin. The  ni'.a  Viaij^.  or  Swrdi-sh  turnip,  turnips,  carrnts 
parsnips,  and  potatut's,  jre  raued  to  u,  considerable  amouui 
by  field  culture.  Tt  brn  c  )  is  grown  in  some  situations,  and 
every  where  fruits  of  the  kinds  grown  in  £ugland  are  objects 
of  careful  cultivation. 

In  addition  to  the  materiaU  commonly  used  in  Kng^and 
tar  manure,  the  Belgian  fhrmers  emplo}-  oonsideTabiA  qnan« 
tities  of  turf  ashi's,  which  are  prepared  in  no!land,aiid  oan> 
veyed  bvinland  navigation  to  the  different  provinoesof  Bel* 
gium.  Tboy  also  collect  with  the  utmost  care  the  drainings 
«  dung-hMpi,  and  other  fertilising  lK|nids,  in  whieb  nae» 
eake  is  diiBolTed,  in  the  proportion  of  six  pounds  of  rape  etfcs 
to  five  gallons  of  liquor.  Turf-ashes  are  found  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent dressing  for  clover  land,  in  the  proportion  of  eijfhteen 
01  t  verity  bushels  to  the  English  acre.  By  means  cil  tti-  • 
crops  of  clover  and  other  artificial  grasses,  a  large  number 
of  cattle  is  bvtd  Mid  fatted,  and  thOBO  again  «*••«' 
in  providing  manure  for  the  land. 

The  following  uble  of  the  number  of  honed  eatde.  1 
and  sheep,  which  were  found  in  eaoh  province  in  the  year 
1825,  is  taken  from  a  collection  of  statistical  documents 
published  by  the  Netherlands  government  in  1829.  As 
this  enuBSimtioa  was  made  previous  to  the  separation  of 
Belgium  Atom  the  northern  provinces,  Om  leCam*  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  Limbour^  and  LuxemHoKrfr.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  similar  statement  compiled  sinoe 
the  ravoltttionor  1830. 


Cattl*. 

South  Brabant  .  . 

.  93,007 

.'j0,543 

38.786 

IJcge  .... 

70,«00 

21,403 

96.344 

Kast  Flanders  .  . 

.  118,024 

27,549 

34,707 

West  Flanders  . 

.  127,713 

89,758 

38,604 

5I.8IS 

96.016 

21.922 

113.657 

Antwerp  .    .    .  . 

.  85,532 

30,500 

98.4  OS 

limbourg   .    .  . 

.  101,637 

24,769 

Luxembourg    .  . 

.  13I,6SI 

37,195 

206,860 

ToUls  . 

.  882,934 

88M45 

774,134 

Returns  have  been  made  from  some  of  the  provinces  tr> 
the  year  1829  ;  but  they  do  dot  exhibit  any  great  differen>^T 
fr  111  till  [  limbers  of  1m25  jjiven  alxivc,  which  may  thereS  re 
be  taken  as  representing  pretty  nearly  tho  numbers  actually 
existing  at  this  time  (1835).  The  grasien  in  Belgitna  da 
not  nppear  to  haw  paid  mnoh  attention  to  tibo  imprmrmin 
ofdwneod  of  tbeh>eatdearsheep.  Tho  breeders  of  hm  si  s 
have  taken'snirr  trouble  in  this  respect,  and  a  considerabh- 
number  of  drall-hurses  arc  every  year  sold  for  exportation. 
Pijfs  are  also  bred,  and  the  sale  of  those  animaU  to  the 
northern  provinces  formed  an  important  branch  of  trade 
liefore  the  separation  of  Belginm  from  Holland. 

It  is  customary  to  plant  trees  on  the  borders  of  fields,  and 
round  the  villages.  There  are  few  woods,  except  in 
iifi  l  Luxembourg;  these  two  provinces,  with  Namur,  incluii^ 
a  portion  of  the  antient  forest  of  Ardennes.  Amoog  the 
timber-trees  are  the  oak,  chestnut,  norse-cnesmut.  beec^ 
elm,  bom-boam,  ash,  walnut,  £r.  and  diffarent  ilBiniinii— a 
of  poplaiB. 

M'  fiiU  and  mineraU. — ^Tho  mir.rml  prn  hjciiona  ofBel- 
^uan  are  iron,  calamine,  coals,  aud  buiiding  stone.  The 
men  employed  in  extracting  coal,  are  now  between  14,(>00 
and  1 5,000,'  and  the  different  mines  are  furnished  with  1 U 
steam-engines  for  pamping  out  walei^  and  for  niiiBg  d» 
eoal  to  the  surlaoe. 
Poptdtmm. — The  number  of  mhabitants  in  ea«lt  pcu 
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vinee  at  the  last  oennu  has  already  been  given  from  official  I  particolan  cf  llw 
attthoritjr.  Fiom  the  sanw  soarro  we  dcnvo  the  foliowing  |  1333 : — 


B  K  i. 

€f  the  popidalMii  iailw 


rwMniiO*. 

11 

7.  a 

It 

II 

la 

TmI, 

T^.  1 

3,181 

5,959 

«  !  I'l 

7,1W 

7.00B 

14,195 

3.95i 

•> 

3.31H 

6.C11 

5.316 

10.671 

JUi^fV    •       «       «       •  a 

E«M  Flanclfn       .     .  . 

796 

4.i7S 

4.338 

8,913  •    a. MO 

616 

1,.>44 

3.nHt* 

3,341 

•,3Sf 

1.77SI 

4,887 

4.617 

9.404 

S.667 

J 

l.Mx 

1.B76 

a, sot 

;j.64L 

3.5jij 

7.18* 

3.161 

3.ua 

e.ns 

t.m 

8,566 

17.486 

4.446 

1 

S.777 

>.»90 

6.cy7 

7.186 

7.B7i 

14.757 

WMt  FikB4m  .... 

S.8I3 

t.eei 

S.477 

7.898 

7.847 

14,»45 

3.8d* 

t 

9,438 

2.516 

4.954 

«,M6 

6,9.6 

19.649 

llaioMto    ,   ^  ,    .  . 

1.H70 

4.107 

H,8Hl 

7, 100 

4,094 

1 

\,m 

3.888 

6.023 

6,ii«8 

19.091 

S3S 

1.L41 

!l,tf<4 

6.170 

1.388 

1 

H«5 

a.iMJ 

1,H63 

3,075 

2,m 

1,964 

4,0011 

3.;«t 

7.4t» 

*,m 

m 

1.S5 

1.7a7 

3.73S 

9,9«3 

S.H39 

5,W>9 

t^VMIlAVttlf      *    «    •  « 

684 

5M 

i,in 

6.881 

4,7^ 

10. OM 

480 

783 

8,161 

8,0T» 

6,SB 

)7.1M 

».«• 

».m 

mum 

\»,7f$ 

if.a4 

U.M7 

89.848 1 79.eat 

The  number  of  birthi,  marriagea,  and  deaths,  proportion- 
•Uy vith tlMpopobtiMi. Mdthe I  -* 


rtOVlMCBSi. 


Lirabourg     *    •    >  • 

Li6go   

Ni 


Haiiiault 

South  Hrabnnt 

Ea«t  Fluritirrs 

West  Flanders 


4  ■ 
•         •  * 


Ifein  of  all  the  PrevinoM 


No. 

"1 

■Qmber  of 
chUdtVK 
to  eaeli 
miir?ia||ie. 

One 

BliUu 

32 

1.19 

44 

4-37 

31 

l.')5 

47 

4-72 

33 

154 

56 

4-57 

28 

128 

43 

4-67 

30 

140 

48 

4-51 

29 

137 

41 

4-68 

3U 

17.1 

4,3 

519 

30 

1S9 

39 

4  90 

32 

149 

46 

4-49 

m 

144 

43 

4-7« 

JReligioH.— The  great  bulk  of  the  inbabiUDts  of  the 
kinsdom  profess  the  Roneo  Cetholie  leUglan*  The  follow- 
ing uMe  emhneee  every  |iraviiiee  eietqpting  limboorg. 
the  retum  for  wkkh  ei*  wwitittg  t— 


GWMiM.    1  PiolMluti. 

it«i. 

Li«^gc  .... 

369,044 

810 

22 

Namur  .... 

211.963 

Gl-i 

61 

Luxembouig    .     ,  . 

300,155 

106 

92 

Hainault      .     .  » 
South  Brabant  .     •  . 

603.197 

1,693 

36 

551,987 

3.146 

580 

East  Flaodars 

732.129 

1.647 

128 

West  Flanders  .  . 

600,060 

1.598 

4 

Antwerp      .  • 

9fiM 

ISl 

The  people  of  eH  lelHgiotts  persaarions  eiriof  the  niost 

perfect  freedom  in  every  thing  ronnccted  with  the  expres- 
sion of  their  opinions  and  the  modes  of  worship  which  they 
may  adopt.  The  incomes  of  the  ministers  of  each  denomi- 
nation of  raUgionists  are  derived  from  tho  public  treasurj  ■ 
die  expense  of  the  whole  in  die  jeer  1834  ms  ss  under. 


Catbeliw 

I*iMtitnlinli 

Jews 


SJtt%990  flenes.  eqvl  te  £1S4,11S 

65,000  „  MOO 
10.000     „  „  400 


3,427,900  fr. 


£137.116 


The  Catholics  are  under  the  spiritual  chorfie  of  thn  Arch- 
bishop of  Maljiiff  and  ef  five  bishops,  viz..  of  Bruges,  Ghent, 
Linage,  Nemnrf  end  Teumaj.  The  aelery  of  the  archbbfaop 
is  1 00.420  Ikenes,  equal  te  40101.  per  annnm.  The  sslsnee 

of  the  bishops  varj'  from  5B,??00  francs,  the  lowest,  to  77,300 
frames,  the  hisrhe'st,  or  from  11521.  to  3092/.  per  annum. 
Out  of  rr'.rnu"-<  they  have  to  pay  '^i  '•'•tv  liir^r  piopor- 

tioo  for  the  support  of  vkars-general  and  canons,  as  well  as 
a  fixed  sum  of  800  francs  each  for  seminaries  of  ediwethm, 
lovffing  net  incomes  of  21.000  ftanes  er  640<.  per  ammm 
to  the  Biehhishop.  and  of  1 4.700  Hwies  or  58SJL  per  anniiiB 

to  each  of  the  bishops,  the  difference  in  their  pross  incomes 
beinR  rendered  necessary  by  the  different  amount  of  ox- 
1  penses  to  which  each  is  liable. 

The  officaalina  dargy  in  connexion  with  the  Catholic 
Chmdt  •!«  disiiibnlsd  Ihmigh  Ae 


Antwerp  . 
South  Biebast 
West  Flanders 

llaiiiault 
Li^gc 
Limboorg 
Luxembourg 
NsmuT  • 

Tetsl 


Cures, 
l«t  cUm* 

10 

It 

10 

21 
• 
6 
0 
1 
1 

SI 


Sad  cluM. 
11 
It 
If 

IS 

n 

IS 
17 
» 
IS 

ISO 

treasury 


el»ny. 

362 
S2S 
4S1 
4St 
50S 
436 
606 
SOS 
SOS 

44S2 


The  sakriee  paid  out  oftbe 

To  curte  of  the  1  St  class  975  florins,  equal  to  X8S  per 
To  eur^  of  the  2nd  class  670     „        m       ftS  >» 

To  the  tnftrior  clergy  the  allawsncea  Taiy  from  100  ftoliM 

to  375  florins  (from  8  guincns  to  r?n  ptiinrrm)  prr  nnnum. 

The  allowances  made  t  i  ilic  Protestant  ckfpvnien  vary 
from  200  to  2000  (lonns  [i  r  ei  li  (from  16/.  16^  to  lf,^i/  t, 
the  greater  number  receive  about  1 000  florins  (84/.)  per  ano. 

The  sum  of  10,000  francs  contributed  fir  the  sofpert  ef 
the  .Jewish  faith  is  thus  distributed  :—• 

To  the  hi^  priest 
Two  clkislilt 
Secretary  . 

Expenses  of  synagogues. 


2,400  ftmncs^or  £M  per  ann. 

8,500  » 

I—  * 

400  « 

16  H 

4,700  „ 

188  « 

10.000  flr. 

£400 

tod  the  sum  of 

Very  recently  the  <hirnl>- 
12,000  francs,  to  encourage  religious  esiablishioents  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  celebratiltt  cf 
worship  aeoordinff  te  the  litee  of  the  Chuich  of  Knglendi 

fdMentfan.— Beteiani  eontdns  three  universitiss,  at 

Ghent,  Li^gc,  and  L<"ivnin,  in  which  are  classes  for  medi- 
cine, law,  moral  philosophy,  and  physical  and  mathematical 
  ThenonherefstuilsiiieinlSSSweve:— 


MtdiciM. 

UniTsnttjofGheDt  141 
LMfe  07 
ISO 


«I 

M 


Tegsdisr 


307 


Law. 

1Ma<. 

IS! 

SOS 

147 

108 

SftS 

ISS 

141 

3SS 

4S3 

840 

1080 

Bruges,  Brussels.  Nenur,  and  Toutnsy,  eeek  eontain  e 
public  school  (AthOn^).  in  whidk  the  nmsl  bnadies  ef 
literary  edueetion  ste  taught  These  s^ooliw  in  18S8i  fsm 
iMtmetian  io  876  sofaoleEai  vis.:— 


Bruges 
Brussels 

Namur 

Toumay 


131 
181 

240 
324 

87« 


of  these  sshsels  will  be  found  oader  the 
nemes  ef  the  diibrent  leeeKtiee  in  wMsh  tbejr  are  sitnsted. 

In  riddition  to  the  establishments  already  mentioned,  a 
jjTPHt  niinibfT  of  elementary  schools  (Kcoles  Primaires)  are 

<t]ii  111  li   111  the  tiifferent  province*.    The  mnnlM'r  of  these 

schools,  and  of  the  scholars  attending  tbem,  in  1032,  are 
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of 

Nnnber  of  SehoUrt. 

of 

PiovineM. 

Females. 

Tout 

Antwerp  . 

341 

15.105 

11.801 

26.906 

354,974 

South  Brtibant 

592 

21.104 

.17,586 

38,69(1 

656,146 

We«t  Flanders 

547 

19.049 

16.997 

36.94G 

6U1.704 

East  Flftoden 

875 

30,710 

24.284 

54,994 

733,938 

HainafiU  .  . 

888 

35,671 

•29.048 

64,719 

604.!<57 

•     •  • 

492 

17,912 

11.977 

29.889 

369,937 

limDoarg 

404 

16,973 

18,419 

29.392 

337.703 

Luxembourg  . 

831 

24,049 

19,201 

43,250 

292.151 

Namur 

416 

17.061 

13.575 

30,636 

212,725 

Total    .  . 

5.386 

198,534 

150.888  [355.422 

|4,064.235 

Tha  Bums  contributed  in  1834  out  of  tlie  public  treaiury 
fbr  the  purpoaet  <rf  edocation  amountad  to  743,200  franei 

or  29.728/.  About  one-half  of  this  sum  (384.900  francs) 
was  applied  to  tho  support  of  the  three  universitiM,  and 
242,000  francs  were  assigned  to  the  elementary  tfibeolt;  the 
remainder  was  divided  among  the  '  Atii^-n^e*.' 

Jfoll|^/ur««.— The  manufacturing  iadustry  of  Belgium 
bu  very  much  deehned  in  modem  tiiBe«  m  compued  with 
the  extent  to  whieh  this  wu  earned  on  in  the  flmrteenth 
cent(ir\-.  Miioh  earlier  than  this,  under  the  Romans,  se- 
veral J*lcmiNli  t  ilses  were  celebrated  for  producinji  woollcn- 
oloths.  Extensive  manufactures  of  wonllens  aiifl  linens 
were  earried  on  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  chietly  in 
Li^ge.  Tha  maUng  of  thr«ad-lacc  originated  in  Flanders, 
and.  up  to  a  recent  period,  Bnuaels  and  Mechlin  have  car- 
ried on  a  large  timde  in  that  trtiole:  in  th«  foraer  city  more 
than  12,000  persons  were  once  employed  for  its  production. 
Early  in  tho  fourteenth  lemury  Ltiuvuin  contained  4000 
looms  for  woollens  ;  and  HrusNe'.s  and  Antwerp  had  tonetlier 
at  large  a  number.  At  4  date  not  ciuite  so  remote  Ghent 
employed  between  30,000  and  40,000  loapis  for  the  weaving 
•f  wooUen  and  linen  goods.  It  ia  mentioned  that  the 
wearers  of  that  citj  once  mnsterdl  10,000  men  in  arms 
under  the  banners  of  their  respective  trades.  The  city  of 
Antwerp,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  in  1585  by  the  Duke  of 
PlMVia.  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  contained  a 
uafl9,  population  fimployao  in  maaufaot^ring  woollen  and 
ailk  gooda }  hut  at  that  ttma,  thioogh  tho  tynnwy  of  its  con- 
querors, the  artisans  were  driven  away,  and  many  of  them 
took  refuge  in  England,  where  their  cxaoople  and  instruc- 
tion were  of  s^al  use  fir  the  iiniirovemcnt  of  the  Euglisb 
silk  manufacture.  The  wooilcn  manufacture  is  now  pro- 
secuted, but  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  formerly,  at 
Verviers,  Charleroy,  Toumay,  Mons.  and  some  other  towns. 
Oetton-spinning  ami  wwring  era  earried  on  in  Brussels 
anr!  siimi  *r\vns  in  Limbourg.  Li^ge  and  Maestricht  con- 
tain larije  tanneries.  At  Antwerp.  Ostend,  and  Ghent, 
there  are  some  sugar-refinrries.  cutlery  is  made  at  Namur, 
and  fire-arms  in  considerable  quantities  at  Liege  :  breweries 
are  likewise  numerous  and  extensive  in  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal towna  throughout  the  kingdom.  Earthenwara  is 
made  of  good  quality  in  several  places,  and  the  manufhctim 
of  nails  has  been  carried  on  for  a  very  long  period  in  the 
provinces  of  LicRO  and  Ilainault.  These  provinces  used 
formerly  to  supply  a  laa'e  (juatitity  of  nails  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, but  this  branch  of  their  trade  has  greatly  fallen  off 
ainco  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  iron  and  in  the 
charges  of  manufacture  in  England,  which  have  not  been 
accompanied  by  correspondinp  redac^ns  In  Belgium. 

Tr(w/r.— The  external  traiic  of  Belpium  has  suffered 
greatly  from  the  revolution  by  which  it  has  been  separated 
ttora  the  northern  provinces  nt  the  Netherlands.  Holland 
retains  all  the  colonics  which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  and  monopolizes  the  trade  with 
them.  Antwof  thA  prinhqad  toawantile  part  of  the  new 
kingdom,  which  fn  1839  recovad  AS  ships,  of  145.081  tons 
burthen,  received  in  1831  only  382  ships  of  49.368  tons 
burthen.  TTie  proportions  of  these  ships  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  with  Enpland  were,  in  1829.  212  vessels 
of  35,306  tons  burthen,  and  in  1831.  169  »hips  of  21,670 
•oils  bonhent  the  trade  with  Ameriea  has  fallen  friT  tmch 
more  considerably,  having  been  1 13  ships  of  30.016  tons 
hurthon  in  1829,  and  only  >0  ships  of  5057  tons  in  1831. 

Many  ship  ownars  who,  up  to  tho  time  of  tho  revolution, 
were  esUhUshed  in  Belpum,  then  tiansferred  themselves 
to  Holland,  and  put  their  ships  under  the  Dutch  Hag,  in 
«idar  that  tbay  *'^<(ht  not  be  excluded  ihim  faMiai|Miting 


in  the  colonial  trade  in  which  the^  had  previously  been  ero 
ployed. 

The  articles  which  Belgium  supplies  to  England  are  oak- 
hark,  flax,  madder,  clover-seed,  spelter,  and  sheeps'  wool : 
in  return  for  which  we  send  various  kinds  of  Eaat  }lldta  and 
West  India  produce,  tobacco,  and  cotton  wool,  hesides  British 

and  Irish  produce,  and  manufactures  to  th''  value  of  nearly 
one  million  annually,  eonsistinn  printnpa'.ly  of  l.raiis  and 
copper  manufactures,  cotton  manufactures  and  yam.  iiarti- 
warat  earthenware,  salt,  sheeps'  wool,  woollen  and  wonted 
yam,  and  woollen  manufactures.  A  great  part  of  the  mtt 
lon^jarn  and  cloths,  and  the  tobacco,  which  are  exported 
hence  to  Belgium,  are  not  intended  for  consumption  there^ 
hut  are  smuKpled  across  the  FrenoJi  frontier  by  means  uf 
dojfs  trained  for  tho  purpose,  by  being  pampered  in  France 
and  half  starved  and  otherwise  ill-used  in  Belgium. 
Qovtramami. — Belgium  ia  called  a  limited  eonstitutwnal 
I  nenaroliy.  Hie  eaeaaaaion  to  liaaiied  la  the  direct  maW 
line,  to  tho  perpetual  exclusion  of  females  and  their  descend- 
ants. In  default  of  a  male  heir,  the  kinjr,  w  ith  the  con*i  nt 
of  tho  lej^islative  chambers,  may  iinrninate  his  iucci>-. ■-, 
and  in  further  default  of  such  nomination  the  throne  i«  de- 
clared vacant 

The  l^paUtivo  p<m»  iaveated  in  the  kins  and  twocham. 
hera>-the  Senate  and  Houao  of  Renresontatnci.  The  mem- 
bers of  those  chambers  aio  electea  by  citizens  paying  not 
less  than  twenty  florins  (ahout  thtrty-iive  shiUmgs)  an- 
nually of  d:re(  t  taxes.  The  members  are  elected  for  certain 
divisions  or  places,  but  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  oomtitu- 
tion  it  is  expressly  dedaiei  that  the  deputies  and  seoalarB 
ithall  consider  themselves  as  reprasentihg.  tho  wl|elo  natioB, 
and  not  simply  the  provinces  or  divisions  from  which  they 
are  sent.  The  number  of  deputies  is  fixed  with  n-lerenca 
to  the  amount  of  population,  so  that  the  proportuju  of  00a 
deputy  for  40.000  inhabitants  must  in  no  case  be  exceeded. 
Each  representative  piust  be  %  Belgian  by  birth  or  oatn- 
ralixatlon.  in  the  ftill  enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  political 
rights,  of  «t  least  t«eiitor>five  years  of  age,  and  having  hi* 
permanent  residence  within  the  kingdom.  The  memben 
of  the  representative  ehaiubcr  are  elected  for  four  jea.'-., 
renewable  one  half  every  two  years.  The  king  has  thr 
power  to  dissolve  the  chambers,  either  simttltaneously  or 
separately.  The  decree  or  aet  of  diaaoiatioa  must  eoatain  a 
pmviaioo  aaneokfaig  the  ekctnra  within  foity  dnys,  and  the 
new  chambers  in  two  months. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  exactly  one-half  the  number 
of  members  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  \\\^ 
senators  are  elected  by  the  same  cituens  who  elect  to  that 
ehambH.  The  senators  are  elected  for  eight  years ;  tnnf 
are  mwwed  oofr-half  every  finir  yeara;  but  m  oaao  of  ikm- 
lotion*  of  eooiae  the  eleetion  must  eompriae  the  wMe  nom. 

her  of  which  the  Senate  is  composed.  The  qualifiratieOS 
ri'fjuisite  for  a  senator  are.  that  he  must  V>e  a  Belgian  fcy 
birth  or  natiiralizatiun,  in  full  pos'-i-ssion  of  all  p  ihti.  al  ar.fl 
civil  rights,  domiciled  within  the  kingdom,  at  least  itrt; 
years  of  a|jc,  and  piU'ing  at  least  )000  Dorios  of  direct  taxas 
(84/.  sterbng).  Intnose  provinoaswheiotholistafcillwBi 
irho  possess  this 'last-mentioned  qoaliflestioa  doea  not  teach 
the  proportion  of  one  in  6000  of  the  population,  that  "iSt  i» 
enlarged  by  tho  admission  into  it  of  the  namc»  <jf  tbai« 
citizens  w  ho  pay  tho  greatest  amount  of  direct  taxes,  to 

that  the  list  Qball  alwoy*  eontain  ot  least  one  Miaon  who  i» 
eligihie  to  the  Bonato  for  ereiy  0000  inbaHteMi  aT  ^ 
proriaoe. 

The  memhera  of  the  Hooae  of  RapaaenlativBS  are  paid 

for  their  services  at  the  rate  of  200  florins  monttily  (ICJl  ICa.) 
duriuf;  the  continuance  of  the  session.  The  senators  do  not 
receive  any  pay.  The  prc^utnptivo  he;r  to  the  throne  is  of 
right  a  senator  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  ho  has  not  any 
voice  in  the  proceedings  until  twenty-five  years  of  age.  AU 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  during  the  time  when  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  is  not  sitting  are  without 
force. 

Each  branch  of  the  legislature  may  oriehnatc  laws,  with 
this  exception,  that  every  law  relating  to  the  receipt  or  ei- 
pcnditure  of  money  fbr  public  porposee  must  be  first  voted 
by  tho  Chamber  of  RepmentatiVBa.  The  oidinary  afttiofs 
of  both  chambers  are  held  in  public ;  bvt  eoofa  chamber,  on 
the  demand  of  the  president  or  of  ten  members,  niav  f<>m 
itself  into  a  secret  committee,  and  when  so  forTne.1  it  n^t* 
with  the  majority  of  the  chamber  to  decide  whet  lier  or  n"t 
the  sittings  shall  continue  to  be  secret.  If  a  member  of 
etthar  of  the  lagislativo  house  aoaepts  en  office  of  oanehs 
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ment  under  the  etom,  he  immediately  tbmSm  Us  Mkt  until 
re-elected.  The  president  and  vice-presidents  of  each  cham- 
ber are  nominated  by  ita  members  at  the  beginning  of  each 
•ession. 

The  chaoiUers  at^embie  as  of  right  every  year  oa  Uie 
second  Tuesday  in  November,  unleM  they  shall  have  been 
previously  called  together  by  the  king.  The  sessioa  must 
lust  at  IsMt  forty  days ;  its  prorogation  is  pranouBiead  by 
llie  king. 

The  number  of  citueng  ro^i^tered  as  electors  in  the  lists, 
as  they  stood  in  each  provinc-o  in  April.  1833,  and  the  num- 
ber of  represeoiativtts  »nd  senatom  chosen  in  eaoh  poriacet 
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Tbo  pmoa  of  the  king  is  declared 
na  ransniiU*  lar  iht  Mtt  of  tba 


His  ministers 
toieat  No  act  of 
Monfemigned 
tint  BMDS  beennes 


an  laspsiiiiMa 

the  lung  flui  hvm  «0]r  k«l  dfi 
bv  une  uf  his  ninistBitk  WW  bjr 

rc&pouiiible. 

The  king  appoints  and  dismisses  his  ministers  at  plea- 
sure. He  nominates  to  mvil  and  militsry  offices.  Ue  pro- 
mulgates the  rules  and  «fdsrs  netflsaary  to  insura  the  sxe- 

etition  of  laws^  but  has  no  power  to  dispense  with  nor  to 
suspend  the  ateeation  of  the  laws.  Tbo  king  commands 
the  land  and  sea  rorc(--s,  declares  war,  and  makes  treaties  of 
peace,  of  alliance  aiul  of  commerce,  communicauug  ilie  mmv 
to  the  legislative  cliambers  as  speedily  as  the  public  safety 
and  interest  permit.  Comaareial  treaties  have  no  legal 
effect  unta  tbar  ham  baen  assanied  to  by  the  ehambm. 
No  cession,  exchsnge,  or  addition  to  the  national  territory 
can  be  made  except  by  means  of  a  law  passed  in  conjunction 
with  the  charabers. 

The  king  IS  declared  of  age  at  Gi;.;hti,icn  years.  fieU>rti 
he  ran  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty,  he  must  take  the 
foUowiog  oatb,  in  pnaaooe  of  boih  Isgislalive  chambers  :— 
'  I  swear  to  obaarvo  dia  oonstitutiaa  and  the  Isws  of  the 
Belgian  people,  to  maintain  the  indnpendaitca  of  tba  nation 
and  the  inte^rrity  of  its  territory.' 

If  at  the  death  of  the  king  his  succi  ---  i  should  be  a 
minor,  the  two  chambera  meet  tog^her  in  urder  to  appuiUL 
n  ragent.  The  regency  cannot  be  intrusted  to  more  than 
ono  paiaon,  wfao»  bafom  be  can  ontar  npon  his  attoe^  muit 
tako  the  mA  jtist  laeitsdi 

In  case  the  throne  should  become  vacant,  the  chambers 
deliberatint;  tu^ethur  shall  ai)|>oint  a  provi:<ional  regent ; 
both  chambers  are  tin n  d  ,  jved,  and  must  meet  a^^aiii  at 
latest  in  two  months,  when  the  new  chambers,  sitting  in 
daUbenliaik  logathar.  an  to  siip|d/  the  vacancy. 

No  man  can  baa|ipojDtadnattnt»tsrof  Stat*  who  is  not  a 
Belgian  by  birth  or  natnnlisatiM.  No  namber  of  tbe  roy  al 
foiiuly  CA'-;  };r  n  nunister.   The  ministofs  have  the  ri^iht  of 
attendint(  aiid  spoakine  in  either  of  the  chamber*,  but  can 
only  vote  in  one,  provided  they  have  been  elected  member^ 

thereof.  Tbe  chambers  may_  require  the  presence  of  minis- 
In  no  caiB  can  tha  king  aeiaann  nunislnr  hon  le- 


Tha  king  liaa  tha  tight  of  eoining  mon«y»  and  ofeon- 

ferring  titles  of  nobility,  but  without  granting  thereby  any 
peculiar  privileges,  such  being  repudiated  by  a  fundamental 
rtu-lo  of  tbe  cun<itituti(in,  which  declares  sU  Belgians  to  be 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  without  any  distinction  of 


JndM  laeaivo  their  appointaMOts  diioetty  fiom  the  king, 
and  hold  them  for  life,  so  that  they  cannot  be  superseded 

but  tlit-ii-  own  cMii^iuit,  iir  by  ^  iudntaent  jironouiiced  in 
opeu  cuuci,  mul  l^r  r«a--wus  pubiiciy  declared  on  tliat  occa- 
ition.  Tbe  trial  by  jury  is  estabhsbed  for  all OrittlUal  and 
polrtieal  charges,  ana  lor  ot&aoes  of  Um  press. 

No  taxes  esn  be  levied  by  the  state  unlsia  previously 
established  by  a  law  passed  by  tbe  chambers,  and  all  such 
nuttt  be  Totod  annu<my»  tha  lavs  by  whish  they  ar4 


establlabad  ospiring  at  the  and  of  a  year.  Hm  eonthigaat 

of  the  array  is  voted  under  the  same  limitation. 

Personal  liberty,  and  hbcrty  of  conscience,  are  guaranteed 
to  every  citi/.en  by  the  constitution  in  the  fullest  sense  ;  sU 
are  aaienable  to  the  Uws,  and  all  are  placed  equally  under 
their  protection. 

Muitary  iPhrsM.—The  Civie  or  National  Guard  of  tha 
kuHldom  is  nised  for  the  purposes  of  defending  tfie  eonstt* 
tutional  rights  of  the  luonan  hy  and  the  po<i|>lc,  of  main- 
taining order,  upholding  tht;  and  preservinjj  the  ttirri- 
t<iry  of  Belgium  from  inva.sion.  This  guard  is  unequally 
divided  into  three  cor|ps  ibam),  Tbe  entire  number  of  the 
three  is  $90,907  m«n>iaiiadiD  tha  diAttoitt  p^inoet  in  tba 
following  proportkma:— • 


Brahsnt 

Antwerp  . 
East  Flanders 
AVcst  Flanders 
Uainault  .  . 
Namur   .  • 


Umbottr 


<7  bgtons 

20 
40 

1ft 

Sft 
34 

as 


n 

M 

M 

m 


6t,1ft6  men. 

-J8.53o  „ 
1&8.2U6  „ 
82,663  „ 
89.834 
31,548 
S3»771 
49,793 
44.399 


n 


Total  257  leniuiis        ij'.10,'J07  men. 
The  first  corps,  or  6ur.  includes  only  89,089  men.  Tbo 
government  is  authorised  to  give  a  nwia  native  and  cflkiant 
ohamirter  (moMwerlio  tha  vholo,  or  aiw  pit  of  this  corps ; 
hitherto  ooly  a  portion  haa  keen  aaUad  mm  aotitfo  service. 

The  more  regtdar  or  stuadtng  armj  conaiatsof  tha  fol- 
lowing number  of  men  : — 

riraginanlsof  infantry  of  the  Une,  each  1900  .  22300 
3  «  footohasseun  m  1368  .  4,104 
2  »  honoohaiaaan  „  Uftt  .  9,924 
i       a       lancers  „   14ft:t  .  3,924 

1  ngiment  of  cuirassiers  ....  1,900 
I  '^'uides'       ....  SC? 

1        w       ^ensdarroes        .      .      .  1,1^6 
AitiUatyvkattanng  tcBin,  safpan  and  minoN)  &c.  ij^7 

Total  41,832 

The  number  of  horses  belonging  to  this  army  is  I4,0G4 
Finances.— The  total  revenue  of  Belj;ium  tor  the  >ear 
IS3-i,  as  btateil  in  the  '  Budget  General  ' laid  before  the 
Uiiambers  by  the  govermneut,  amounted  to  84,130,0*24 
francs  (3,36»,22.'iO*  Thu  favannawas.daiivadflDom^iit- 
lowing  principal  sonnsa,  via.:— 
iKreet  taxaa.— vis.,  land4BX,  lioansas  for  ear- 
rying  on  trades  (patents^  and  personal  Fi»a«. 

ContributioHii  31,410,624 

Customs  duties. — On  importations,  exporta- 

tioiis,  transit,  and  tonnage  duties  .  7,800,000 
Excise.— Salt,  wine,  soiriM,  baai^  sugar,  &e.  1 7,ffBO,000 
Snndnan,— SlanM  wS^  on  ngistiationi* 

aadonsneBaaalons  ....  17,37S,000 
Posts.-^Carriagc  of  letters,  specie.  Sec.  .  2,34M00 
National  domaini. —  Rents,  produce  of  canal 

dues,    2,400bOMI 

Sundries. — Tolls  on  roads,  passports,  aei- 
"co.  


M,l  30,624 

Tho  expenses  of  the  yeav      r    just  about  oqitst  tOtfao 

n.'ceipts,  and  may  be  claased  as  luUows : — 

Francs. 

Inten  St  on  ihu  public  debt   .       .        .  10,864,394 
CJivil  list,  expenses  of  the  chambers,  salurie* 
and  expenses  of  officers  engaged  in  admi- 
nistering justice,  prisonB,  ahd  polioe,  and 
publieduintsUie  institutions     .      .  8,734,205 
Diplomaths  aorvioaa  and  aspenaes  .      .  691,200 

Miinno       ......  1,001,201 

Army        .       .        .       .        .       .  40.000,000 

Provincial  government,  public  instruction, 
religious  worship,  expenses  of  civic  guard, 
public  works,  advancement  of  aebntiHe 

objects,  &e.  10.482,244 

Salaries  of  variotu  public  functionaries,  ex- 
penses of  national  donainsfOf  porta, ans- 

toms,  excise.  &c  1 1,31.#,897 

OverpaTnianta  ratwned,  aMi the  like  i.03.i,oop 

Kraaca  14.182,441 
q|4Mji4.89^. 
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The  expenditure  for  the  year  1833  exceeded  the  luni 
aere  stated  by  14.000,000  of  frsncs,  or  560.000/..  the  dif- 
ference L living  been  caused  by  a  reduction  of  the  army; 
but  as  the  peculiar  poaition  of  the  kingdom  with  regard  to 
Holland  obliges  the  government  atill  IB  keep  an  foot  a  very 
eouidenUB  foroe.  and  to  mimtain  m  mummnm  staff  ready 
organhted,  the  Belgian  gomnnwat  it  not  In  to  flmmrabte 
a  position  for  reducing  its  Atbt,  2nd  for  relieving  its  subjects 
from  the  prishure  of  taxation  as  it  would  be,  if  abetter  under- 
stand in(j;  I'ould  be  etfected  with  the  Dutch  government, 
which  IS  e<iually  burthened  with  expenses  occasioned  by 
annamentji,  and  has  its  resources  equally  crippled  by  the 
mat  of  a  free  inteiconne  botwoen  tb«  two  kingdoms. 

BELGOROD,  or  BJELGOROD.  once  tho  eoiritol  of  • 

province,  but  now  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  province 
of  Kursk,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Russia  in  Europe,  is 
nearly  four  iniU^s  ami  a  half  in  circuit,  and  is  situated  c-lotic 
to  the  sources  of  the  Sevemoi-Donetz,  which  falls  into  the 
Don.  It  is  traversed  by  the  small  river  Ziolka  or  Weasolka, 
and  lies  about  ninety  miles  south  of  Kuxsk.  This  town  was 
originally  built  in  the  reign  oTFodor  TTanovttsb,  in  the  year 
1597.  when  its  site  was  a  chalk  hill,  clusc  to  where  it  now 
stands,  whence  it  wan  called  the  '  white  town but  it  was 
afterwards  remaveJ  about  a  mile  lower  down  to  its  present 
Htattwm,  in  a  valley  between  two  hills.  It  is  divided  into 
the  Old  and  New  towns,  nd  has  three  suburbs :  the  old 
town  is  surrounded  by  n  nmpart  and  ditoh.  but  the  new  by 
palisades  only.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  aiebbisboprie,  has  two 
monastic  establishments,  ten  churches  of  stone  and  three  of 
wood,  and  three  charitable  asylums.  There  are  several 
nanufiietories  in  the  town,  particularly  for  refining  and 
pnssing  wax,  and  for  spinning  and  weaving ;  and  it  carries 
oo  a  eonsiderable  trade  in  hemp,  brisdaib  honey,  wax.  leather, 
soap.  &c.  Three  (iurs.  to  which  a  swam  of  dealers  from 
the  south  of  Russia  resort,  are  hdd  here  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  environs  are  extremely  productive,  chiefly  in 
fruit,  for  which  the  district  is  much  celebrated :  whole  fields 
of  water-melons  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  the  climate 
Ikom  ita  mildness  is  very  favourable  to  vegetable  eiowth. 
Belgorod  eontains  about  1600  houses  and  8700  inhamtanU, 
and  lies  in      53'  N.  lat..  and  36'*  2'  E.  long. 

BELGRADE,  by  the  Servians  called  ATba-Onsea  and 
Greek-Weissenburgh,  by  the  Turks  Bilgrad  and  Daro! 
Dshishad.  or  the  House  of  the  Holy  War,  and  by  the  Hun- 
garians N&udor  Fqervar,  is  a  city  in  the  northern  part  of 
Turlush  Seivia,  about  two  miles  sooih-east  of  Semlin,  at 
the  jonetioa  of  the  Ban  with  the  Danube,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  both  these  rivers.  '  These  two  m^estic  streams, 
blending  their  waters  at  this  point,*  says  Frickel  (Pedes- 
trian Journey,  182'-18'29), 'expand  into  what  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  ocean  itself,  and  the  spot  where  the  Save 
fours  itself  into  the  qusen  of  European  ihwa  is  elearly 
panantible  from  the  divaniljr  of  the  tints.' 

Befgiade  is  the  BiginduRun  of  Ptolemy,  the  Sragidnnttm 
of  the  Itinerarium  of  Antoninus,  and  the  Singedum  of 
Procopius  (Ilipi  KTia ^aruv,  lib.  iv.).  The  city  was  founded 
by  the  Romans,  afterwards  totally  destroyed  bv  the  Bar- 
barians, and  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  fortified 
it  strongly.  He  also  built  a  new  fort,  called  OotSiVUm,  at  a 
litthi  dutaooe  from  the  city.  The  oiigr  opposite  .to 
Tauvaanm  (now  SemUn)  in  Punnonia.  A  vestige  of  its 
former  name  is  still  retained  by  a  holm  in  the  Save  called 
Singin,  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  the  town. 

The  Bel^,'rtitle  of  modem  times  was  founded  by  Dusban, 
king  of  8«rvia,  in  the  year  1372,  and  is  divided  into  four 
quarters,  the  most  oons|>ieuona  of  whieh  is  the  Citadel, 
whieh  Ibnna  the  eentre  of  the  Iowb»  and  is  constructed  on 
a  steep  aeelivity,  about  a  hundred  fbet  high,  jutting  out 
into  the  Danube  ;  it  presents  a  picturesque  object  from  the 
opposite  city  ot  Semlin.  The  space  between  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  the  ramparts  is  traversed  by  a  wall  of  earth  in 
a  deeayed  state,  which  is  mounted  with  iron  cannon  in  as 
Usacviooallo  a  condition  as  the  carnages  on  which  they 
luaL  Tbo  SMiaa  tliiough  this  wall  is  hetwoen.  two  Btone 
eolnmns,  flie  evident  remains  of  a  substantial  walL  A 

paved  way  leads  thence  to  the  citadel,  the  entrance  to  which 
u  through  a  gate  in  a  massive  lof\y  wall,  which  runs  along 
the  edge  of  the  rocky  acclivity,  and  constitutes  the  cbief 
part  of  its  fortifications.  The  flint  objects  that  meet  the  eye 
Ml  entering  the  fortress  are  the  arsenal  and  magazines, 
onslad  by  the  Austriaas  duiing  diair  possession  of  Belgrade 
te  tho  beginning  of  the  iMleMtuiy.  Thsao  onoe  splendid 
•Uaai  WW  Aiit  ■wddiring  amy;  tat  not  aom  tapid^* 


perhap<i,  than  the  ramparts,  bastions,  and  massive  towers  | 
which  lie  around  them.  The  ascent  from  these  buildings 
leads  to  a  lofty  quadrangle,  consisting  of  two  stories,  and 
built  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  stuooo.  The  roob  jut  out 
consideraMy  beyond  the  walla,  and  serve  as  it  pMlwIiaB  ts 
the  galleries  whieh  lance  beneath  them ;  Ihaaoan  aiueadai 
by  broad  flights  of  wooden  steps.  This  ediSee,  thooah  it  is 
the  residence  of  a  pasha  of  tha-e  tails,  is  a  very  sink  of  every 
s|>ecies  of  fillh,  and  has  been  tlur  tlieatre  of  tbo  most  brutal 
atrix  ities  wliicli  the  Turk  could  devise  a^airiht  his  Christian 
captive.  This  was  the  spot,  for  instance,  where  Kliigas  the 
Grtwk  was  sawed  into  pieoes,  limb  by  limb,  waA  vbnc  six 
and-thiity  Servians,  in  the  year  181  A.  won  empaled,  ta 
violation  of  the  pledge  Aat  their  lives  should  he  spared ;  io 
many  cases  these  wretched  victims  endured  this  excn:i-'- 
aling  torture  for  seven  whole  days.  The  >;arrison  is  of  the 
most  miserable  des<:ription,  for  it  is  tlie  par-h;i's  interest  to 
maintain  as  few  troops  as  possible,  and  at  as  low  a  cost  ai 
he  finds  practieable.  The  wdil'Wall  ia  fiimished  with 
gabiooa,  between  which  im  OHMMn  tiio  moinited;  thia wall 
as  wdl  as  the  principsl  ditoh  an  in  tolenble  condition,  hut 
in  othar  Mspects  the  citadel  is  in  a  very  indifferent  state. 
In  all.  there  are  three  ditches  to  it.  the  one  within  the 
other,  besides  mines  and  bomb-proof  casemates.  The  prin- 
cipal mosque  in  the  town,  which  is  a  handsome  building, 
with  the  great  tower  Beooviso  lialng  from  ita  hiiarior,  stands 
within  the  citsdeL 

The  flames,  bombardments,  and  other  havoe  of  war  have 
left  little  standing  of  the  former  town  of  Belgrade.  The 
moflern  erections  constitute  the  three  remaining  quarter*, 
which  are  divided  into  the  Water  Town,  the  Rascian  Towr, 
and  the  Palanka.  Crossing  a  giaeis  of  four  hundred  paces, 
and  passing  through  three  gates  along  a  very  gentle  de- 
soent,  we  reaeh  the  main  street,  running  to  the  north-west 
with  several  lateral  lanes  of  bouses.  These  form  part  of 
what  is  called  the  Citadel,  and  are  united  by  a  small  fool- 
way  with  the  Water  Town,  which  occupies  a  confined  spare 
on  the  edge  of  the  banks  of  the  Save,  close  to  its  conflneDce 
with  the  Danube,  and  ia  the  beet  built  quarter  of  the  town. 
It  contains  the  pdnaeoftiheOwok  hidiop,  fourteen  mosquss. 
the  fish  and  otner  markets,  an  arsenal,  spacious  barradki^ 
and  the  custom-house.  The  northern  and  eastern  sides  of 
it  are  protected  by  a  ruinous  wall  of  earth,  eight  f«*et  in 
height,  the  two  outlets  through  which  are  defended  b) 
wooden  towers.  It  is  much  more  strongly  fortified  to- 
waida  the  south,  in  which  diieetioa  it  is  encirciod  by  a 
waD  of  eartfi,  inlsnniied  oeeasionallv  with  miaaoiiiy  and 
brickwork ;  this  wall  is  ornamented  oy  a  very  solid  gaj» 
opening  upon  the  road  that  leads  to  Constantinople.  The 
line  of  defence  on  this  side  is  also  pro\ided  with  watch- 
towers.  More  immediately  to  the  south-west  of  the  Citadel, 
as  well  as  west  of  it,  runs  a  long  range  of  subuiba,  lyiag 
aeattarod  like  a  village^  beyond  whieh  ia  the  Basnian.  or 
Servian  Town,  likewise  denominated  Ae  TWn  of  iho  Swm: 
it  is  defended  by  walls  and  palisades,  is  the  principal  MB' 
dencc  of  the  merchants  and  dealers,  and  stands  doso  t« 
the  Palanka,  a  further  line  of  suburbs,  which  surround  the 
citadel  on  the  south  and  east  Theso  two  quarters  contain 
nearly  a  hundred  mosques  and  churches,  two  handsome 
besemns  or  hasaars,  twehra  baths,  and  other  public  edifioes. 
among  whieh  we  may  mention  the  palaee  of  the  prince  of 
Senla  and  a  spacious  school.  The  Servians,  ai&o.  have 
several  well-built  dwellings,  and  a  neat  coffee-house  in  this 
part  of  the  town. 

But  in  speaking  of  Belgrade  and  its  streets  we  must  a  arti 
the  reader,  that  they  are  not  composed  of  lines  of  modem 
hottsea,  but,  in  geoexal,  of  raws  of  woodoa  staUa^  in  whid: 
the  owner  arranges  his  merchandise  witfi  no  small  degree 

of  taste,  and  parades  his  customers,  surrounded  by  his  work- 
men intent  upon  their  several  tasks.  The  barber  and  coffei- 
vendor  alone  carry  on  their  trade  in  t  losed  shoj**,  and  enji>y 
the  luxurv  of  glazed  windows.  To  any  traveller  fresh  from 
western  Europe,  the  modoy  population  of  this  town  it  •  Meal 
and  higUr-iatsreatiog  icene:  the  tailor  and  tho  foaaaaith. 
the  b^  and  the  vieSoaller.  by  their  wUtetnhaiia.  eaUov 
sombre  faces,  and  haughty  mien,  will  be  instantly  reoognised 
as  Turks ;  the  red  cap,  sharp  eye,  and  insinuattng  manners 
of  the  merchant  and  dealer  betray  their  Greek  extraction  : 
and  the  merry  countenance  of  the  shopkeeper  smirks  benealh 
the  round  close  bonnet  of  the  native  S«nriaa.  Indepsn* 
dently  of  the  Turkish  garrtson,  whioh  seldom  exceeds  i«w 
or  six  thousand  men,  tho  inhaWniHa  of  Bolgwde  do  not  ai 
fteooBlMMaittaiMnthMitsNMrthannBad;  hatsNMaai 
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is  |M«snit  stete  they  csarry  on  ao  considerable  a  trade,  both 
wlernal  and  externel,  that  the  custonu  produce  15,000^ 
per  annum  and  upwards.  The  extensive  manaftgtute*  lor 
which  it  WES  formerly  celebrated  are  now  vedaeed  to  •  few 
establishment,  in  which  woollens,  carpets,  leather,  ironware, 
and  amu,  are  made.  In  other  hands  than  those  of  its 
Ttekidi  maalen  it  would  rapidly  rise  into  importanoe : 
■meot.  attractive  as  it*  ontiracd  appearance  may  be  at  a 
dHliiice,  no  spot  can  be  noie  disgusting  on  eloie  ex- 
amination, for  there  is  not  a  street  or  public  plnrr  in  which 
every  rule  of  c1eanlino«i  does  not  seem  to  be  ahuust  studi- 
ooily  violated.  The  surrounding!;  country  is  diversified  with 
gentle  bills,  and  richly  wooded ;  and  the  public  tboroogb- 
faies  ara  embellished  with  many  traeaaoflVirkbhpiely^ 
the  inclosed  well  and  founuin,  and  the  caravanseni. 

Bel<?mde  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  important  events, 
h  first  r.  i:  nn  If  r  ilie  Hungarian  sceptre  in  1U86,  when  King 
Solomon  wrested  it  from  the  Greek,  empire.  Three  yearn 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  1456,  it  was  besieged  by 
the  Turks,  but  laaeuad  from  their  hands  by  the  gallant 
Bunyady,  voyvode  of  Transylvania,  who  diove  them  baek 
with  great  loss.  The  second  attempt,  made  by  them  in  1 522, 
was  met  by  a  resolute  but  fruitlesn  resistance :  the  Turkish 
sultan,  Solyman,  succeeded  in  planting  the  crescent  upon 
its  walls,  and  it  was  possessed  by  his  successors  until  the 
year  1688,  when  die  elector  of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  forces,  laid  siege  to  it,  and  expelled  the  Turks 
ttom  the  place.  Two  years  afterwards,  Belgrade  again  fell 
into  their  hands,  under  Amurath  II. :  and  m  1093  the  Im- 
perialists re-appeared  upon  tlio  ^pot,  but  were  battled  in  their 
endeavour  to  regain  it.  In  1717  the  oelebiated  Prince 
Eu^ne,  leading  the  Austriana  in  his  leooiid  campaign 
against  Turkey,  met  hit  enemy  under  the  valhi  of  Belgrade 
n  the  16th  of  Atiint?t,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
army,  entered  Belgrade,  and  reduced  the  greater  portion  of 
Servia  under  the  imperial  sway.  The  extensive  scale  upon 
whieh  the  Austrians  now  enlarged  and  completed  the  forti- 
fieations  of  the  place  cost  them  at  least  400,M0t  (4.U00.000 
of  guldens) ;  and  their  possession  of  it  was  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  sultan  in  the  trenty  of  Passarovitz  on  the  2l8t 
i-if  July  following.  In  17  1.(.  about  which  ti:ni:  Belgrade 
attained  the  height  of  its  coramerctal  splendour,  the  war 
which  Austria  unadvisedly  undertook  against  Turkey,  in 
conjunction  with  Rnma,  by  whom  ahe  was  aoddenly  and 
faithlessly  abandoned,  terminated  in  the  signal  defeat  of  her 
forces  at  iCrrtskn  nn  the  Dan\tbr,  thr  nbanflonment  of  her 
conquests  in  .Scrvia,  and  the  n-stiti  tuni  ul  Belgrade  to  the 
sultan  by  the  treaty  which  h*  lir  tati  il  to  her  generals  in  a 
moment  of  panic.  In  conformity  with  this  treaty,  all  the 
new  fectifloatiens  were  rased  at  the  emperor's  expense. 
The  disastrous  opening  of  the  Anitrian  campaign  against 
the  Turks  in  1 788,  was  eomiterlMlaneed  in  me  sooeeeding 
year  by  Marshal  I>oudon'8  brilliant  sut  c  e^st^s  against  them, 
and  the  re-capture  of  Belgrade ;  but  the  weakness  of  Austria 
forced  iier  to  restore  it,  with  ber  other  Servian  acquisitions, 
at  the  peace  of  Ssistova  in  1791.  It  hae  lemaued  ever 
since  in  Use  oeeupatmi  of  Tttrkey,  except  Ibr  a  short  time 
du.'ing  the  Servian  insurrection,  which  broke  ont  under  the 
conduct  of  Czernv  George  (the  Black  George)  in  1804. 
Tiu'  intrepid  palrii  t  l^id  siege  to  the  town,  and  expelled  the 
Ottomans  from  it  in  1B06;  be  retained  possession  of  Bel- 
grade until  the  year  1813,  when  be  was  at  length  obliged  to 
abandon  it  to  tnrat.  but  not  before  the  iniiabttants  iud  set 
fim  to  and  dn^amfi  the  suburbs,  and  blown  up  the  fbrtifi- 
cations.  The  destruction  thus  brought  upon  the  town  has 
since  been  partially  repaired,  and  its  defences  have  been  re- 
stored to  some  extent ;  but  the  happier  conseouence  of  the 
spirit  with  which  the  Servians  then  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence, has  been  that  they  have  gained  it ;  and  that,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  181 3,  by  which  Turkey  re- 
cognises their  ftee  institutions,  Belgrade  is  the  only  spot  in 
the  a)nttti7  whan  thn  mltan  ii  allowed  tn  maintain  a  gar- 
riitnn. 

Bdgnde  is  in  44  so'  lf.hl&.and  20^  39'  E.  long.  Above 
the  town  are  three  loog*  aairaw  ialanda  in  the  Dunbo^  di< 
vided  ftnm  dw  land  by  a  natnral  canal,  which  Ibnnt  a  aalh 

harbour;  and  opposite  the  Rascian  Town,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Save,  lies  another  i»let,  called  the  Gipsies'  Island. 

BELIAL»«daUy  Bflial,  more  correctly  Belial,  BAloX, 
"^^^  (pronoonea  BliyingalX  is  one  of  the  lS»w  eorafovnd 


net$,  not,  and  ^Jf^  uliiiSy,  adtmniage.    Henco  Belial  means 

a  worthless  fellow.  A  man  of  Belial,  tr  a.  son  ol  Belial,  a 
daughter  of  Belial,  mean  in  the  Bible  a  wicked  person. 
Belial,  if  emphatically  used,  or  car"  Hoxnv  in  preference, 
means  the  worst  of  spirits.  Thus  in  the  passage,  'What 
concord  bath  Chri&t  with  Belial  ? '  2  Cor.  vi.  1$.  Compare 
Milton's  PwoOim  Regained,  book  U.  v.  147-152  :— 

*  to  mall*  iIm  vM  anrpeat  4m>blliis.  and  from  an 
Wltn  daBOr  wu  anar'd  ihelr  iitmasi  aid 
At  hii  ooramuiil ;  whrn  ftom  amtiUt  IkMa  isae 
Bttial.  the  dUtolulMl  aDkril  that  l«IL 
Th«  •rntttal)<'«t,  nnd,  nfief  AtmixlaJ, 
Tha  Baahlkit  iucubut,  and  thtu  adviieil,* 

Otben  iiave  endeavoured  to  derive  the  word  from  ^90 
fti  ae#,  ao  that  Belial^  should  be  a  aol  atHng  nnm,  an  I'w 

fdlow:  others  from  T\7^  to  rite,  so  that  Belial  should  be 
one  who  should  finally  be  cut  down,  not  to  rife  again.  Tho 
Taltnudists  in  Sanhcdrin,  t  1  1 1 1,  derive  the  woni  from 
or  7]^  yoke.  According  to  them,  Belial  is  without  a  yoAe, 
tnthout  rettraint  mi  ditcipline.  Ccoijfm  FMIIiw*a  C^era. 
UUraieet.,  im,  tom.  I  v,  503. 

BELIDOR,  BERNARD  FORV8T  DE.  washomm 
Catalonia,  in  1697  or  1(598.  He  was  the  son  of  a  French 
officer,  and  his  father  and  mother  dying  very  shortly  after 
his  birth,  he  was  adopted  by  another  officer,  who  brought 
him  to  France.  The  brother  of  bis  protector  was  an  omer 
of  engineers,  and  under  his  care,  Bendw,  who  bad  studied 
the  elements  of  mathematics  with  attention,  saw  the  sieges 
of  Rouchain  tmd  Quesnoy  before  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  assistant  of  Casnini  and 
Lahire,  in  their  continuation  of  tho  measure  of  the  degree ; 
and  was  aftenrards  appointed  professor  at  the  school  of  or* 
tiUeiy  of  La  Fere,  founded  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans. 
He  wu  allerwardt  ttiui  b  the  rank  of  captain,  ranch  to 
tho  dissatisfaction  of  his  new  comrades,  who  could  not  bear 
to  see  a  professor  in  uniform  ;  but,  says  our  account,  a  repri- 
mand and  a  few  days*  impriawwunt  nepodled  iSum  10  the 
innovation. 

Befbre  1742  M.  Belidor  loot  hk  place  of  professor,  on  ac- 
count of  his  discovering  that  some  of  the  powder  in  the 
charge  then  used  was  useless,  not  being  set  on  Are  before 
tho  ball  had  left  the  gun.  The  originality  of  the  discovery 
was  contested ;  and  it  is  also  said,  that  his  dtsmisaal  was 
owing  to  his  having  communicated  it  to  Cardinal  Fleury, 
instead  of  the  head  of  his  department.  In  1749  Belidor 
was  ai^to-deHjamp  to  General  de  Segnr  in  Bavaria  and  Bo> 
hernia,  and  w;v^  made  pri^jncr  nt  f  mtz.  He  was  soon  ex- 
changed, iiiid  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel.  He  served 
under  the  Prince  de  Conti,  in  the  campaigns  of  1 744  and 
1746,  the  first  in  luly.  the  second  in  Flanders.  In  the 
first  he  distinguished  nimsslf  by  blowing  up  in  six  hours, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  a  ebdteau  which  it  was  im- 

Eortant  to  destroy,  and  whicb  by  ordinary  methods  it  would 
ave  taken  several  days  to  dismantle.  In  the  second,  he 
reduced  the  town  of  Charleroi.  by  entrusting  as  a  secret  to 
a  clergyman  in  its  neighbourhood  bis  intention  to  serve 
that  place  in  the  same  way.  This  communication  soon  gpt 
wind,  and.  with  some  eovei«d  carts  wMeh  were  seen  on 
their  way  to  some  coal-pits  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  fri^rht 
ened  the  inhabitants,  that  they  forced  the  governor  to  sur- 
render. For  this  service  he  was  made  colonel ;  he  was  also 
member  of  the  academy  in  1 736,  inspector  of  arsenals  in 
1758.  and  brigadier  and  inspeettM^pnenl  of  mines  in  1751^. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1761. 

The  works  of  M.  Belidor  are  even  now  in  credit  among 
military  engineers,  and  he  advanced  every  branch  of  their 
science,  particularly  imning.  The  common  notion  on  this 
subject  was,  that  the  effect  of  a  mine  took  place  mostly  in 
the  diieetioo  of  least  resialanoe,  and  that  the  effect  of  a  very 
powerftil  charge  wcnld  he  to  Mow  upwards  the  cylinder  of 
earth  immediately  above  it.  The  experiments  of  M.  Beli- 
dor showed  that  the  effect  is  nearly  equal  in  all  directions 
in  which  thett  <  11  t  r  my  effect  at  all,  that  is,  that  lateral  as 
well  as  superincumbent  earth  is  blown  away,  leaving  a  sort 
of  hemispherical  void.  Thus  he  showed  bow  to  effect  a 
lateral  entnmos  into  Uie  counter-mine  of  a  besieged  ^ace. 

The  vrorhs  of  Bdidor  are  as  ibDows :  172S,  JVbifv«mi 
Count  de  Mathfmatique,  which  went  through  a  large  num- 
ber of  editions:  1729,  La  Si-tence  dft  Inghtieurs :  1731, 
Bombardier  Pranfoit,  containing  some  of  the  earliest  tables 
of  the  relation  between  the  elevation  and  tho  range :  1737 
and  1739,  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  ArekiMure  Hy- 
draulique,  a  work  which  has  not  yet  been  anpeiseded  by 
any  other  of  equal  extent  and  merit ;  the  two  latter 
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 I  smiewml  in  1760  and  176S .         IMetiotmatre  por- 

toH/deringinieurt  1784,  posthanuHM  work*  (Swres  di- 
vt^sps,  ^^-c,  relatin{»  to  furtificatuHi  and  miniag.  (This  i» 
the  only  work  we  ever  met  with  which  has  a  wrong  date  in 
its  own  tilk"  p;iii;o,  it  briiit,'  tlu  re  I'M,  in  wliiili  ) ear  M. 
Bclidor  was  living.)  The  work  on  ibrlilicatiou,  which  hiui 
been  aonietinies  attributed  to  Belidor,  in  4  vols.  4to., 
was  never  published,  as  far  as  we  can  flnd»  but  was  left  in- 
eomplele  among  his  papers.  There  ere  elao  memoirs  of  M. 
Belidor,  in  the  tfistory  <iW  JeotfaMiyq/'finaMt,  from 
1737  to  1756. 

BKLIGRAD  (a  wonl  signifying,  in  the  Bulg;iro-Slavnnic 
dialect,  the  White  Town),  an  important  town  of  Albania, 
now  geuurally  known  under  the  name  of  Berat.  Mr.  Hughes 
coqiectUNB,  thougb  with  grent  dtffii)«Me,  that  it  is  on  the 
rits  of  Ae  utient  AntifMtris,  •  city  taken  hj  Aputtius, 
lieutenant  of  the  C»inMil  I'.  Suhm-iiiii,  in  the  war  l>etween 
the  Romans  and  Phihp  Kin^  ot  iNI.u  i  iloniu  ;  and  he  urt;eH,  in 
support  of  his  conjecture,  the  desii  iplnjii  ul  Anlipatria  given 
by  Livy,  who  says  that  it  was  in  a  narrow  i>as»,  und  that  it 
inipired  confideoee  into  its  inhabitants  bv  its  size  and  the 
strength  of  its  walls  and  site.  (Livy,  lib.  uuii.  27.j  In 
the  ^saniine  writers,  Bclignul  appears  nnder  the  name  of 
Balagrada,orBalat^rita,  and  is  sonKtiiiies called  Arnaout 
Belgrade  (or  the  Albiuuan  Belj^rade),  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  town  of  liel^rade  on  the  Danubo.  In  thi;  latter  i)art  of 
the  thirteenth  century  it  was  in  the  liand^  of  the  Greek 
empGrors,  the  dominion  of  the  Albanians  not  having  yet 
extended  to  this  part  of  the  oonntry.  In  the  fourteenth 
oentury  it  was  conquered  by  the  Albanians ;  and  it  was 
probably  from  them  that  it  was  taken  b)  Ainurath,  or  Mti- 
rad  U.,  Kmperor  of  the  Turks,  who  reigned  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  George  ICa.>itri6ti  (better  known 
by  the  Turltish  name  of  lsk£nder  Beg,  or  Scanderbeg)  at- 
tempted to  retake  it  He  encamped  against  it  wifh  •  ftnee 
of  8U00  horse  and  7000  fiiat,  among  whom  was  a  strong 
body  of  Italians,  sent  by  Alfonso  King  of  Napleis,  '  men 
skilful  iu  the  assaulting  of  walles  and  huldes.'  Kastnuti 
was  deii-aled,  and  lost  nearly  all  his  Ncapohtan  auxiliaries. 
Beligrid  has  been  ever  since  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
[See  BanAT.]  (Uujjhes's  Trwdt  in  Qretee  ami  Mbama ; 
Tjeake's  Ratart^  m  Qrteee^ 

BELIS.V'RIUS  (fcWapwi:),  a  general  of  the  lower  em- 
pire, under  Justinian  I.  Tlie  precise  year  and  plaie  ol'  his 
hirth  are  uncertain,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  born 
near  the  aty  of  Bardioa  (a  place  uu  the  Isker),  in  the  bo- 

K*tniQgoftMaistheeiitiiry.  Ofhi»|iwaBtageiiodiiiigia 
ovn. 

He  makes  bis  flrst  appearance  in  history  as  one  of  the 

iKxly  guard  of  Justinian,  at  that  time  heir  to  the  tlinme. 
The  Byzantine  empire  wa.>  then,  about  a.u.  bio,  ut  war  with 
Persia,  and  Belisarius  exercised  his  flrst  cuiumaud  m  an 
expedition  iuto  Persarmuuia.  On  his  return  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  government  of  Dara,  an  important  fortitied 
town  in  the  northern  part  of  Meeopotaroi»t  near  the  frontier 
of  Armenia,  where  he  took  into  bis  service,  as  secretary,  the 
bialorian  Prucopius,  whote  wrilintts  are  our  principal  autho- 
rity for  the  events  of  liis  litH.  In  527  Justinian  came  U> 
the  throne,  and  by  his  onlers  Bi  hsarius  proceeded  to  budda 
fortress  at  Miudon,  near  Dara.  The  Persians  commanded 
him  to  desist,  waA.  on  his  refusal  marched  against  him,  de- 
ftatod  his  troopv,  md|»sed  th«  worka.  We  may  conclude, 
however,  that  no  blame  attached  to  him,  as  shortly  after 
we  find  him  appointed  general  of  the  East,  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Persian  war.  In  the  year  o3t)  he  ilefealed  the 
enemy  in  th<i  decisivs  battle  of  Dara  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  be  repulsed,  bv  a  series  of  slulful  manmuvres,  a  consi- 
derable amr.  wliioii  bad  invaded  Syria  on  the  side  of  the 
desert,  and  advancei  so  far  as  to  threaten  Autioch.  Being, 
however,  eorapellod  by  his  troops  to  give  battle,  contrary  to 
his  nwii  iiiuliiiation,  at  Callinicum,  a  tu\rn  at  the  junction 
of  the  ris  ers  BUecha  and  Euplirates,  he  sustained  a  defeat, 
hut  succeeded  in  pre\  enting  the  Iteiiaas  ftondaiiving«Dy 
advan|u{e  from  their  victory. 

Shortly  aftarearda  peace  was  concluded,  and  Belisarius 
returned  to  Constantinople.  During  bis  residence  there  he 
married  Antonina,  and  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  sedition 
r.iileil  vma  (nika),  vvliich  had  nearly  subverted  the  throne 
of  Justinian.  In  Juiu!,  di33,  he  saded  as  comuiaxuier  of  an 
expedition  for  the  recovery  of  those  pnwinoaaflfAJKea which 
had  anciently  beloiurad  to  the  emmre,  but  were  now  poaaeesed 
or  tiwTaadalB.  H«  landed  (Praoof,  mpi  jcrurpiniw)  jn 
Heptember  «t  Caput  Vadi^  wnr  Capoadii,  aboqt  1»0  " 


south  of  Carthage,  and  advanced  without  opposition  to 
Decimum.  about  eight  miles  (aaventy  stadia)  from  Car- 
thage. Having  del<Mted  the  enemy  at  Oecimum,  he  im- 
mediately  entered  tiie  oepiul,  while  Oelimer.  the  Vandal 
king,  tied  towards  the  deserts  of  Numidia,  where  he  occu 
|)ied  himself  in  assembling  an  army  at  Bulla,  four  days 
journey  from  Carthage.  He  also  endeavoured  to  organise 
a  conspiracy  among  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Huns  in 
the  Bysantine  service,  which  waa  dtKovered  and  suppreasad 
by  Belisarius.  The  Vandals  having  advanced  to  Trica- 
tneron,  within  twenty  miles  of  Carthage,  were  defeatod 
ill  a  eliiisive  buttle,  and  Gelimer  fled  to  the  inaccessible 
mountain  of  Pappua.  near  Hippo  Regius,  where  bo  was 
blockado<l,  and  some  time  afterwards  obliged  to  surrender 
On  his  return  to  Caitbage  Beliaaciua  sent  deHathmenta  whicli 
redooed  Sardinia  and  Coniea,  and  tbeKlearia  Idea;  be 
likewise  recovered  the  fortress  of  LiljbaBura,  in  Sicily,  which 
the  Vandals  had  received  as  the  dowr)  of  a  Gothic  Princess, 
and  which.  o;i  tiair  downfall,  hail  been  resumed  by  the 
Goths.  Uo  proceeded  for  some  time  in  the  settlement  of 
tho  pionniiB,  ont  finding  that  su^cwns  of  his  fidelity  had 
been  axdted  in  the  mind  of  Juatiiuan,  ha  deteiminad  to  dia- 
arm  tbem  by  a  speedy  return.  He  eommitlad  tbe  govam- 
nient  to  the  eunuch  Solomon,  and  set  sail  for  Constan- 
tinople. On  hib  arrival  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  an 
honour  which,  miri-  the  reign  of  Tiboriiis,  had  been  rv- 
scrved  for  tho  eui|X)rors  alone ;  a  medal  was  struck,  with 
the  inscription  '  Belisarius,  tbe  glory  of  the  Romans,'  and 
in  the  enstiing  year,  &3i^,  ha  waa  invealad  witb  tha  digni^ 
of  sole  consul. 

In  that  \  ear  he  sailed  with  a  very  insufficient  force  for  the 
ronquobt  of  Italy  from  the  Goths:  he  landod  at  (Jutania  m 
Sicily,  and  having  rapidly  reduced  that  island,  fixe<l  his  head- 
quarters at  Syracuse.  While  at  S y  racuso  he  received  newa  ol 
a  rehallion  u  Africa.  He  imroediatelv  set  ant  thitber  with 
only  one  ship  and  100  guards,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in 
restoring  subordination,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Sicily  by  a 
mutiny  in  the  army  tlieru.  Svnue  negotiations  which  had 
been  in  progress  beiwcen  the  Gulhs  and  Justinian  having 
bees  biwen  off,  Belisarius  crossed  over  to  Italy ;  his  ad- 
vanee  waa  only  delayed  by  the  resistance  of  Napiaa,  which 
ha  took  after  a  aiege  of  twenty  days,  and  at  the  end  ef  tbe 

year  536  he  entered  Rome,  which  was  evacuaUd  l  y  the 
Gothic  garrison  on  his  approach.  Early  in  hi'  lie  vvaa  he- 
sieged  there  by  Vitiges,  the  Gothic  kinj;,  who  had  recently 
been  raised  to  the  throne  ou  the  depoeiuon  and  murder  of 
Theodatus,  and  now  advaMaA  Cmn  Raveona  with  an  army 
of  lAOiiOOO  men.  In  the  oottiaa  of  tha  siaga  Baliaariua  de- 
poaed  tbe  Pope  Sylverius,  whom  ba  had  detected  in  a  trea> 

sonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy  ■  by  some  writers 
he  is  accused  of  having;  liimself  forged  Uie  letters,  in  com- 
pliance with  thu  ordcrb  of  the  Empress  Tlieo<Iora.  who 
wibhed  to  remove  Sylverius  from  the  pontificate,  but  tbe 
charge  apfteara  to  be  unsupported  by  proof.  Beibra  tin 
end  of  the  siege  ha  incurred  much  obloquy  by  hie 
cipitate  execution  of  Constantine,  an  officer  at  rank  and 
reputation,  who  in  an  altercation  with  hiiu  respecting  the 
restoration  of  some  plunder,  forgot  luuiM;lf  so  far  as  to  draw 
his  sword  on  his  general ;  he  was  immediately  put  to  death 
by  the  command  of  Belisarihs,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
acted  rather  in  filctherance  of  the  private  revenge  of  Anto- 
nina,  who  accompanied  him  in  bis  expeditions,  than  faaa 
any  seasonable  seal  for  the  vindication  of  disciphne. 

Early  in  538  the  siege,  v.hich  had  been  earned  en  fiir 
i  more  than  u  year  with  great  vigour,  was  raised,  and  Viii^es 
retired  to  Ravenna.  Belisarius  then  proceeded  in  tbe  ae- 
duction  of  tbe  pn^viiwaa  ef  Italy,  though  nuieh  impedad  by 
the  factious  oppoaition  of  hia  onaan  nd  Xtf  an  iavaaioii  cf 
tbe  Franks ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  539,  Narses. 
the  leader  of  the  fiction,  was  recalled,  and  the  Franks  re- 
treated after  a  short  inroad.  At  lentzth  Ra\ennu  uas  in- 
vested, but,  when  its  surrender  could  no  longer  have  been 
delayed,  an  embassy  which  had  been  sent  by  Vitiges  to 
Consrantiiwnle  returned  with  a  treaty  of  parttiiw.  whkh 
left  to  him  tne  title  ef  king,  and  the  prorinaaa  north  ef  tha 
Po.  This  treaty  B^-liHarius  refused,  on  his  own  n  spon^i- 
bility,  to  execute,  and  the  Golbs,  driven  to  despair,  oili  r>  i 
him  their  support  if  he  would  assume  the  title  ot  Kmj>eror 
of  tho  West.  By  affecting  compliance  iie  gained  ikosj>essiao 
of  Ravenna,  and  the  surrender  of  that  city  was  toUowed  hf 
the  submission  of  almort  the  whole  of  ludy.  In  the  be 
ginning  of  MO  h«  wm  WNlled  \»  Constantioopta,  whtther 
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Vhich  had  brnken  out  ^rith  Persia,  and  nftcr  an  indcoisivo 
eampat^Il  relunutl  to  Constantinople.  In  542  ho  \vasaj;aiji 
appoiiUcl  to  tliL>  supreuiL"  conimand  in  the  Persian  war,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  campaign  again  recalled,  and  od  his 
vaML  degnded  ftom  all  his  employments.  During  the 
oimaun  ■  naaoar  had  pn?ailed  of  the  death  of  Jmtiaiaa. 
and  Befnarins  had  iMd  language  unfiuMMinMe  to  the  tue- 
ce«^irin  f  Theodora.  His  tr  asures  were  attaclied,  and  he 
reiikaiueil  in  momentary  expectation  ot"  an  order  tor  his  exe- 
cution. A  heavy  ihio  was  levied  on  his  effeets.  hut  his  ht'e 
was  spared,  ilio  pardon  being  acoompanied  by  the  iiyunction 
to  ha  reconciled  to  his  wib  AtttonliM,  agaiiiit  irhaai  ha  was 
teeenaed  Ibr  her  infidalUjr. 

In  644  BeltBaritia  was  attain  named  to  eommand  m  Italy, 
where,  through  the  itu  apacity  of  his  successors,  the  slight 
remains  of  resistance  w  hich  he  had  h-fi  bohuid  were  become 
formidable.  Having  set  out  from  CNm^itantinoplo  with  a 
few  veteran  troops,  he  succeeded  in  his  progress  through 
Thrace  in  odleottne  an  inconsiderable  force,  with  which  he 
praeeeded  to  meet  ttie  fleet  at  Salona  in  Illyricum,  whence 
he  despatehed  some  ships  to  the  relief  of  Otranto,  which 
was  besieged  by  the  Goths.  This  snuadron  havinji  raised 
the  siege,  rejoined  him  at  Saluua,  and  thu  whole  armaiueaL 
proceeded  by  sea  to  Pola,  also  in  Illyricum,  where  he  spent 
some  time  in  revtowing  and  exercising  his  troops.  From 
this  place  he  soiled  along  the  eooat  of  the  Adriatic  to  Ra- 
venna. For  some  time  he  was  prevented  by  the  itisuSicieitcy 
of  his  force  ftom  effecting  anything  considerable,  and  at 
lant,  leavinK  iiieroly  the  nccessan  ^arri^on  in  Ravenna,  lie 
sailed  with  the  reat  of  his  troops  to  Dyrrachiuni  in  Epirus. 
where  he  awaited  the  succours  which  he  expected.  Having 
with  much  delay  obtained  a  scanty  reinforcement,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  tea  to  the  relief  of  Rome,  which  had,  since  the 
beginning  of  546,  been  blockaded  by  Totilas,  the  Gothic 
king,  and  was  now  rc<luced  to  the  extremity  of  famine. 
After  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Gothic  lines  hy  Belisiuius, 
which  only  failed  through  thp  di«obedtence  ol  one  of  his 
officers,  Rome  was  taken  by  treachery  in  tlie  end  of  the  same 
year ;  but  Totilas  was  diverted  from  his  dmign  of  rasing  the 
city  with  the  ground  hy  the  remonsttanoet  of  Beltsarius. 
In  the  beginning  of  547  Totilas  advanced  against  UavenniL, 
and  immediately  on  his  departure  Rome  was  rc-mcupicil  hv 
Bclisarius,  and  successl\illy  defended  h\  him  asrainsl  Tctila, 
who  retraced  his  steps  and  endeavoured  to  retake  it.  But, 
though  successful  in  the  neighl)ourhood  of  Rome,  he  was 
unable,  firom  the  snaUnese  of  his  means*  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war;  and  ftnm  the  same  eause  he  allerwnids  snlfered 
so  many  reverses,  that  in  the  year  518  he  requested  that 
either  the  force  at  his  disposal  might  by  uugnu  tited.  or  hu 
might  be  recalled ;  and  the  latter  alternative  wus  granted. 

Bellsarius,  having  escaped  assassination  by  the  discovery 
of  a  conspiracy,  the  chiefs  of  which  dreaded  his  indexible 
fidelity,  lived  Ibr  some  time  at  Constantinople  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wealth  and  dignity.  In  5S9  the  Bulgarians  in- 
vaded the  empire,  and  he  received  the  romiuanrl  of  the 
:irniy  d«itiiii;d  oppose  iheui.  Alter  chef  kiiii:  their  pro- 
LMes-i.  he  was  removed  from  the  command  hy  the  jeiiLuisy 
of  Justinian,  and  was  never  alter  employed  in  the  field. 

In  .'563  a  GOOapinu^  against  the  emperor  was  discovered, 
in  which  ha  was  aoeuaed  of  participating.  Of  hiaaubsequent 
fhte  there  are  two  acPonnts.  The  more  probable  is  that 
given  by  Giblxm,  th  .'  l  i-'  life  was  spared,  hut  his  foitiim; 
scqucstrutotl.  and  ti.uL  li  e  was  confined  to  his  own  paiuce. 
His  innr)eenre  was  soon  acknowledi^ed,  and  his  property 
and  freeilom  restored,  but  he  did  not  long  survive  Im  liuera- 
tton ;  he  died  in  the  earl^'  part  of  the  year  565.  A  tradition 
relates  that  he  was  dapnved  of  his  eyes,  and  reduced  to  beg 
his  hread,  exclaiming  to  the  peasers-by,  'Give  a  penny  to 
Bclisarius  the  General !'  but  this  is  not  countenanced  by 
any  authontv  nldi-r  than  the  eleventh  century,  and  can  be 
traced  no  further  huck  tliau  to  an  anonymous  writer  in  Ban- 
duri's /mpmuirt  Orieniaie  (quoted  by  Lird  Mahon.  p.  467), 
and  to  Tzetzes,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century.  'I'hough 
the  last  writer  at  the  aubject  (Lord  Mahon)  labours  hard  to 
establish  the  tnth  of  the  tradition,  his  arguments  do  not 
appear  ^uf^lciontly  strong'  tii  indure  us  to  receive  it.  The 
story  of  the  hlindne«is  of  Beli>arius  was  adopted  by  painters, 
as  wo  might  riaturally  expect  ;  and  various  modem  writers 
also,  such  as  Marmontel  in  his  romance  of  Belisarius,  have 
oontrihated  to  give  it  a  popular  character i  hut  Ibr  those 
eiicomatancea,  a  fact  for  which  there  is  no  reasonable  evi- 
dBBM  would  hardly  require  even  this  brief  notice. 


Bafoarioa  bad  one  davghtar,  Joannina,  by  his  wife  An- 

tonina. 

He  is  descrihed  as  heing  of  a  majestic  presenr*.  brave, 
generous,  and  affable,  and  a  strict  Inver  of  justice.  His  un- 
shaken tidehty  is  Hufficiently  manifest  (rum  the  Nsh  ilc  rourse 
of  his  hfe.  His  tidentn  fur  w.vr  appear  to  have  Vieen  of  the 
busiest  order,  and  ve  have  lew  exanqdea  of  such  great 
elieats  prodoeed  wifh  sneh  small  means.  Bis  chataeter  is 
stained  hy  hase  suhsorvicncy  to  his  wife,  who  appears  te 
have  heen  mainly  concerned  in  the  most  objectionable  pas- 
saires  of  hib  career,  and  his  ignuraiice  or  eudiirant  e  <if  her 
infldeUly  rendered  him  ridiculous.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  appaaia  to  have  heen  UaUe  to  the  eharge  of  rapacity, 
but.  when  w«  eonaidw  hia  anperiori^  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  we  ahall  he  hMdjoad,  if  not  to  pardon  his  defteta. 
at  least  to  eieuae  ihem  in  conaidairation  «f  the  cormplion  of 
the  tunes. 

(See  Procopius;  Jornandcs,  De  Reb.  Get.:  l^-rd  Mahon  s 
Li/e  of  helimrimi  the  sketoh  in  Sohlosser'ti  Universal- 
historitche  UebeniAtt  th.  3,  abth.  4 ;  and  GiUioD,chapa.  sU> 

xlii.  and  xliii.) 

BELIZE.    [See  Balizk.] 

BKI.KNAP,  .IP.REMY,  was  horn  in  1744.  He  took  hii 
degree  at  Harvard  College,  near  Boston  in  North  America, 
and  was  afterwards  ordained  minister  of  Dover  t  hnn  h,  in 
New  Hami»hire,  in  17G7.  He  remained  here  till  1787. 
when  he  entered  upon  the  charge  of  a  ehoreh  in  Boston,  at 
which  he  officiated  until  his  death  in  1798.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  *  History  of  New  Hampshire,'  and  commenced  an 
American  hio;^niphy,  <(nl\  two  volumes  of  which  were  puli- 
lished.  He  wrote  also  a  number  of  religious,  political,  and 
literary  tracts,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society.  The  biographical  writers  of  the 
United  States  represent  him  aa  distinguished  by  industry, 
research,  and  extent  of  knowledge,  rather  than  by  the  poa> 
session  of  remarkable  intellectual  qualities. 

BELKNAP,  .SIR  ROBERT,  was  bred  \n  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  became  cliiet  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  in  the  48th  of  Edward  III.  (1374.)  He  continued 
to  hold  this  ofBoB  until  the  1 1th  of  Richard  II.  (1388).  when 
his  removal  tnm  it  tooli  place  under  the  {billowing  eireum- 
st:itices.  which  are  Ejivi-n  at  leninh  in  FulhT's  Worthies  qf 
Knulnnd,  p.  5fj7.  '  The  kin),'  had  a  niiml  \n  make  away 
certain  hinls  :  viz.  his  um  le,  the  Duke  nf  Gluucestcr,  the 
Earls  of  Arundel,  Warwick,  Derl«v,  Nottingham,  &c.,  who 
in  the  former  parliament  had  been  appointed  governors  of 
the  kingdom.  For  this  purpose  he  called  all  the  judges 
before  him  at  Nottingham,  where  diekitig's  many  questions 
in  fine  resolved  themselves  intn  this,— "  Whether  he  might 
bv  his  re^'a!  power  revoke  what  was  acted  in  parliament?" 
To  this  idl  the  judges.  Sir  Wilham  Skii)\vith  alme  cm  epted, 
answered  athrmatively,  and  subscribed  it  This,  Belknap 
underwrote  unwillingly,  as  foreseeing  the  danger,  and 
putting  to  his  seal,  said  these  wonls;— "There  wants  no- 
thing but  a  htirdle,  a  horse,  and  a  halter  to  earry  me  where 
I  may  suffer  the  death  T  descrAo;  for  if  I  had  not  done  this, 
I  should  have  died  tor  it ;  and  because  I  have  done  it  I  de- 
serve death  for  betraying  the  lords."  "  By  thus  acting 
agauist  his  t  on  science  ho  lost  the  opportunity  of  transmit- 
ting an  honourable  fame  to  posterity ;  but  his  submission 
saved  him  only  fur  a  short  time.  In  the  aucceedinc  pariia 
ment  all  the  judges  were  arrested  in  Westminster  Hall,  on 
a  char^'e  of  hi^li  treason.  The  lord  chief  justice  o,'  the 
Couri  of  Kin^  s  Ik-nch  was  executed,  and  the  other  judj^es. 
with  Belknap,  barely  escaped  with  their  lives  Ihrcm^ih  the 
intercession  of  the  queen ;  but  their  property  was  confiscated 
to  the  king's  use.  Fuller  doc:i  not  mention  the  Inrthplao* 
of  Sir  Robert  Belknap^  bat  plaeea  him  amon^  the  re> 
markable  personages  which  the  county  of  Leicester  ha* 
produced,  on  the  ^Tound  thiit  a  family  of  that  name  exi^teu 
in  the  county  witeu  he  coUccltd  ihu  materia]*  lor  hi*  work, 
about  the  year  1660. 

BELL,  a  vessel,  or  hollow  body  of  cast-metal,  formed  tft 
make  a  noise  by  some  instrument  striking  against  it,  Befls 
of  a  small  size  are  undoubtedhr  very  antient. .  As  pots  and 
otlier  vessels,  more  immediatefy  necessary  in  the  serv  ice  of 
life,  were  doubtless  made  hef  vn^  hells,  it  M-ems  pr  ibahlo 
that  these  vessels  being  observed  to  have  a  s'lunrl  wlien 
stnick,  gave  occasion  to  making  l>ells  in  that  funn. 

Small  gold  bells,  intermixed  with  pomegranates,  are 
mentioned  as  ornaments  wora  upon  the  nem  of  the  hi^h 
priest's  robe  in  Exod.  chap,  xxviii.  v.  3. 4 ;  and  Calmet  {Dttt » 
4to.  Lond.  1 797.  v(d.  L  in  voce)  says  that  hath  were  worn  in 
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the  same  manner  by  the  kings  of  Persia.  Among  the 
Greeks  we  find  han<l-bolls  used  in  camps  and  jjarrisons. 
At  certain  hours  iu  the  nigbt,  pattolen  (called  vipinoXm) 
mat  tound  the  camp  and  visited  the  sentineU ;  and  to  try 
if  way  W9n  asleep,  tti^  had  a  litthi  ball  (tanned  ntSAv, 
eedon},  at  the  sound  of  wbidi  tiw  MiUi«n  wen  to  alwwvr : 
wlienee  to  go  this  circuit  was  culled  KutSwv'tlny,  and  k»iIuvo- 
fopttv.  (Sec  Potter's  Gr«ek  Antia.  edit  Edinb,  1 827,  vol.  ii. 
p.  74 ;  compare  al.so  Aristoph  Biras,  812,  1 1  fio.  edit.  Brunck. 
Svo.  Argent.  1783;  and  Suidos,  xM^aif.)  This  custom  fur- 
nllhed  fiieeidaa  with  an  advantage  against  Potidoia  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.    Having  obtarved  that  the  IkII  had 

Ea»ed  a  certain  part  of  the  mUfl,  he  leiBed  tiie  opportunity 
efore  its  retvtm  to  set  up  his  ladders,  and  nearly  suc-ceeded 
in  entering  the  city.  (Tnucyd.  iv.  135.)  Plutarch  mentions 
the  use  of  the  bell  in  theGret  ian  fish-market.  {Symponiac. 
lib.  iv.  Oper. edit.  Reiske,  torn.  viii.  p.  653 ;  and  aUo  Strabo  in 
hiiaoeotillt<^Jassus,  lib.xiv.  edit.  Falconer,  fol.  Oxf.  1807. 
p.  912.)  Thp  Romans  had  three  chief  appellations  for  the 
little  bell,  pelusus,  codo.  and  tintinnabultim  ;  the  second  of 
these  was  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Greek  word  alrearly 
mentioned;  the  last  was  probably  intended  to  be  imitative 
of  the  MOnd  of  tbt  heu.  The  hour  of  l<athing  among 
the  Romans  wao  ouMuiMBd  by  a  bell  (Pitiioi  Lexiaon, 
p.  966,  col.  ii.).  which  was  henoe  called  by  Martial  <et  thtt' 
ma  rum  :  It  was  also  in  domestic  uso  (ibid.);  arlopted 
both  as  an  ornament  and  an  emblem  upon  triuniplial  cars 
(Zonara.s,  lib.  xi.  32);  and  was  fa.stciied  to  the  necks  of 
cattle,  that  they  might  be  traced  when  they  strayed  (Phsedr. 
Fab.  xi.  8,  4),  particularly  to  the  necks  of  sheep. 

The  large  bells  now  used  in  churches  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Panlinus,  MdM^  of  Nolo  in  damfiania, 
about  the  year  400,  whence  the  Nola  and  Campana  of  the 
lower  Latinity.  They  Were  probablv  introduced  into  England 
very  soon  after  their  invention.  'They  are  first  mentioned 
by  iJede  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  iHi*t. 
kill.  lib.  iv.  c.  2s.)  Ingulphus  records  that  Turketul, 
abbot  of  Croyland.  who  died  about  the  year  870*  gave  a  bell 
of  ver)'  large  size  to  that  abbey,  whfch  he  named  (Tuthlac 
His  surcessor  Egelric  cast  a  ring  of  six  others,  to  which  he 
ga^-e  the  names  of  Bartholomew.Bettelin, Turketul, Tatwine, 
Pega,  and  Bega.  He  adds,  '  nee  erat  tunc  tanla  conso- 
naotia  campunarum  in  tola  AngUa.'  (In^^ulplii  Hi»t. Script, 
pott  Bedam,  edit.  Saville,  fol.,  London.  1696,  M.  $09  d.) 
Baronius  informs  us  that  Pope  John  XI1I.»  A.D.  969,  coi^- 
secrated  a  very  large  new  east  belt  in  the  Lateran  Church, 
and  pave  it  the  name  of  Jolin.  (Annul,  a  Spondano,  p.  8"1. 
The  ritual  fur  the  baptizing  of  belk  may  be  found  in  the 
Roman  Pontiflcale. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  Ms  OlouarVt  v.  Campaim,  has 
preserved  two  monkish  lines  on  the  tttljeet  of  the  antient 
ofllces  of  bells  :— 

*  fjaudo  Drum  vt^rum.  Pl£b«ai  voco. coagT«|^  ClenliD, 
Deruucliji  ploro,  I'eilem  fuso,  Veiia  Aecota.' 

Brand  quotes  the  following  monkish  rhymes  on  bells,  in 
which  the  first  of  theM  lines  is  repeated,  from  a  tract  en- 
titled^ Helpe  to  Discourse,  12mo.  Lend.  IG33,p.  63:— 

'  Eo  efo  Citai|iaiM.  nuDqiuin)  licnnouo  vuia. 
Laudo  Ocum  Tcnun.  niibtm  vucu.  cuaKicKO  Cl«raa» 
Dafunctm  pUaco,  vhm  vooo,  hilraina  ft»D|{o. 
Vox  IDM.  tox  Tit*,  \'oco  «o».  imI  •itri  vcniti-, 
SadcUm  f»lljiailo,  tmiitrua  fa.,'o,  fiiiii-r  >  cl'nrlo, 
l^iiiwril  plani»o.  ful^ura  fian|;ii.  Siiblmllia  jiun^-o; 
Extilo  Irnlos.  Jl»iiH>  vrnk",  jmro  crwiitw." 

The  city  of  Nankin  in  China,  was  anliently  famous  for 
the  largsMlsof  jls  bell«,as  w«lMm  from  Father  Le  Comte ; 
but  tboy  wore  aflerwaids  fiur  exoeeded  in  siie  by  those  of 
the  chinches  in  Moscow.   A  bell  in  the  tower  of  St.  Iran's 

chun-h,  in  Moscow,  wei;^hed  127,H^f>  English  jwunds.  A 
hell  given  by  the  czar  Boris  Godunof  tu  the  cathedral  of  Mos- 
cow wei;,'hcd  2'<8,000  pounds,  and  another  given  by  ihc  Em- 
press Anne,  probably  the  largest  in  the  known  world, 
weighed  432,000  pounds.  According  to  Coxe  (TrapeU  in 
JUiiMSo,  vol.  i.  p,  929),  the  height  of  this  last  bell  was  nine- 
teen feet,  the  etreumfbfenoe  at  the  hottom  oixty-tiiree  feet 
eleven  inches,  and  its*  greatest  thickness  twcnty-tlnf  e 
inch<Mt.  The  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's  weighs  between  1 1 ,000 
Wid  12,000  Ibi^..  and  is  nine  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Couvre-fsu,  or  Curfew  Bell,  the  name  of  which  is 
■tmost  proverbial  with  us.  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  to  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  English  as  a  badge  of  servitude.  I 
Henry,  however,  in  his  History  of  Britain,  4to.  vol.  m.  p. 
56;,  says  that  this  opinion  docs  not  seem  well  founded  For 


there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  same  cu»io;sj  prevailed 
in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Scotland,  and  probably  in  all  the 
cou nines  of  Europe  at  the  same  period;  and  was  intended 
as  a  precaution  against  flies,  which  were  then  ve»  frequmt 
and  very  fatal,  when  so  many  houses  were  boilt  of  wood. 
The  prsetiee  oif  ringing  the  curfew  bell,  that  all  people 
should  put  out  their  fires  and  lights  at  ei(j:ht  o'ctnck,  is  said 
to  have  been  observed  to  its  full  extent,  onlv  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Williams.  (SeeBkUM'S  PcfmUr 
Antiq.  4U>.  edit  vol.  ii.  p.  136.) 

The  Pauittg  Bell  was  so  named,  as  Iteing  toUod  when 
any  <nie  was  passing  from  life.  Hence  it  was  sometimes 
called  the  Bell ;  and  was  rung  that  those  who  beard 
it  might  pray  for  the  p  r  i:  Ui  u'.  and  whu  v  u  not.  yet 
dead.  Durand,  who  flourislu-d  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  tells  us  in  his  Rationale, '  when  any  one  is  dying, 
bells  must  bo  toUed,  that  the  people  may  put  up  their 
prayers:  twicofbr  a  woman,  and  tmioe  Ibr  a  man;  if  ftr 
a  clergyman,  as  many  times  as  he  had  orders;  and  \x 
the  conclusion  a  peal  on  all  tlie  bells,  to  dislini;uish  the 
quality  of  the  person  for  whi)ni  the  people  are  to  put  up 
their  prayers.'  This  practice  is  of  high  antiquity  in  Eng- 
land. Bede,  in  his  Eccletiastical  History,  lib.  iv.  cap.  83, 
speaking  of  the  death  of  the  abbess  of  St  Hilda,  says,  that 
one  of  the  sisten  of  a  distant  monastery,  as  she  was  sleep- 
infT.  thought  she  heard  the  wcll-kn  i'vn  ^r^-irvl  nf  thii  hell 
which  culled  them  to  prayers,  wiieu  uiiy  ol  iln  i:i  \*  as  de- 
parting  this  lite.  She  no  sooner  heard  it,  th  iti  raised 
all  the  -sisters,  and  called  them  into  the  church,  when.-  »be 
e.\horted  them  to  pray  fervently,  iod  sing  a  Requiem  for 
the  soul  of  their  Mother.  We  have  a  nnuurhahle  mctaiion 
of  it  also  in  the  narrative  of  the  last  momenta  of  die  Lady 
Kather  ne  (sister  of  I^dy  Jane)  Grey,  who  died  a  priMner 
in  the  Tower  of  Ijondon  in  J  567.  Sir  Owen  Hopt-m.  con- 
stable of  the  Tower,  'perceiving  her  to  draw  towarils  her 
end,  said  to  Mr.  Buckebara,  Were  it  not  best  to  send  to  the 
church  (hat  the  bell  may  be  rung,  and  she  henelf  hearing 
him,  said,  **  <3ood  Sir  Owen,  be  it  so  :*' '  and  almost  imme- 
diately died.  (Bllis's  Orig.  LtUgn.iOiutr.of  Ene.  Hist, 
2d  ser.  vol.  ii.  p.  290.)  The  tolling  of  the  pi.->sinj,'-i>ell  cer- 
tainlv  continued  in  use  as  late  as  the  time  of  Charle.-  IL 
and  Nelson  (who  died  in  iri5),  m  his  Meditation!,  far  the 
Holy  Time  of  \jstiX,  {Ifeatit  and  Fmt$  qf  the  Church  ql 
England.  8vo.  Lond.  1732,  p.  144.)  speaking  of  the  deaCb 
of  a  good  Christian,  says,  '  if  his  senses  hold  out  so  lanK. 
he  can  hear  even  his  passing-bell  without  disturbanoe.*  'ta 
the  time  of  Charles  it.,  the  tolling  of  this  bell  formed  one 
of  the  enquiries  in  all  Articles  of  Visitatioo:  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  intended  by  tolling  it  St  pieaeat(hattoilifinB 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  deatli. 

A  SoMCtef,  or  Saint't  beU,  ataay  of  which  are  still  to  he 
seen  in  our  eottotry  ebuccbes,  was  so  called,  because  it  was 
run<3r  when  the  priest  came  to  those  words  of  the  mass. 

J ■/  .'(•,  Sancle,  Sancle  Deus  Sabaoth,  that  all  person* 
who  were  absent  miy;ht  fall  on  their  knees,  in  reverence  of 
the  holy  ofl'.ce  which  was  then  K"'fl>^  ^he  church.  It 

was  usually  placed  where  it  might  be  heard  faitbest.  in  a 
lantern  at  the  springing  of  the  steeple,  or  in  a  turret  at  en 
angle  of  the  tower :  and  sometimes,  fur  the  convenience  of 
lieing  more  readily  and  exactly  rung,  within  a  pediment  oi 
arcade,  between  the  church  and  the  chancel ;  the  rope  it:  tbi* 
Rituati  >n  fulling'  down  into  the  choir  not  far  from  the  altar. 
( s  ee  \V  a  rton's  Hint.  t/Ktddu^on  ^  Gt^^bfdM.  4tow  Load. 
1815.  p.  14.  nole.) 

Ringfaqt  says  Sir  John  Hawkins  {Hitt.  q/  JAHle.v«iL 
iv.  p.  211,  iiofe),  is  a  nraetioe  which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  v> 
England,  which  for  that  reason,  and  the  dexterity  of  its  lo 
habitants  in  camposing  and  ringing  musical  peals,  wherein 
the  sounds  inierrhangc  in  regular  order,  is  called  Ute  Ring- 
ing Island.  Dr.  Burney,  in  his  Hislory  of  Music,  vol.  iiL  p. 
413.  mentions  nntmnalogiot  or  the  Art  nf  Bintfing,  pub- 
lished in  1 668 ;  a  work,  he  assures  us,  not  beneadi  the  notice 
of  musicians  who  wish  to  explore  all  the  regions  of  natural 
melody ;  as  in  this  little  book  they  will  seo  every  possible 
chani^e  m  the  arran;;ement  of  diatonic  sounds,  from  tvro  ti) 
twelve  ;  w  hich  being  reduced  to  musical  nbtes.  would  point 
out  innumerable  passages,  that,  in  spite  of  all  which  has 
hitherto  been  written,  would  be  new  in  melody  and  musieal 
composition.  In  the  art  of  ringing,  however,  melody  has 
never  b<?cn  studied  ;  mechanical  orcler  and  succession  hav. 
been  all  in  all.  The  treatise  <>n  this  subject  at  prenent  vt. 
hiL,'hest  repute  is  Ci^nipariol'igia  Itnpmved,  or  <A*r  Art  of 
Hinging  made  eatjf,  3d  adit.^l2roa  Lund.  fSS,  where  tb 
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miac  will  And  all  tfae  tomi  axplaioed  of  liogk,  dIud  bob» 
KrandriM  bob,  ringle  bob  niiQor,  grandsira  trablo,  bob- 
major,  caters,  ten-m  or  bob  royal,  l  inriuc*.  and  twelve-in  or 

bob  niaxirnus,  with  all  their  regular  pormutalions. 

Till'  reader  who  is  desirous  of  knowiiij;  more  eoncfrniiif; 
beli»  may  consult  Hieronymus  Mapius  De  Tintinnabulis. 
•rOb  BaMV.  16M,  md  l2mo.  Amst.  1G64,  in  which  book 
wn  nany  enximu  fvtioaius  reiatins  to  (bom.  8«o  also 
ArnoMm  Dt  (kmpmumm       ISno.  Altdoif.  1665. 

BELL,  IIENRy.ar  :n'Hvidual  whose  ilaru<^  mnnected 
with  the  histor)'  of  steam-navijjation  in  this  loun'uy.  Dr. 
Clcland,  in  his  work  on  Ola»g(m?,  speaks  of  him  as  '  an  in- 
genious untutored  engineer,  and  citizeo  of  Glasgow,'  and 
sUtes  that  it  may  be  sasd,  without  the  bmid  of  impro- 
priety, that  Mr.  Bell  'mveotod'  the  steam  prapcQiai  ift- 
tern,  'for  be  knew  Mtbiug  of  the  prineiplcn  wbieh  badboen 
so  successfully  followed  out  l  y  Mr.  Fulton.'  Fulton,  how- 
ever, launched  his  first  steaiu  bi^at  on  the  Hudson.  Oct.  3, 
1807,  and  it  was  not  tdl  more  thai)  four  years  after  this  data 
that  Bell  successfully  applied  steam  t^)  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation. In  1811  be  couied  •  boat  to  be  constructed  on 
a  peculiar  {dan,  which  ««•  named  the  *  Coaiel»'  in  ooose- 
quenee  of  the  appearanoo  of  a  large  comet  that  year.  Be 
constructed  the  steam-engine  himself,  and  in  January,  1812, 
the  first  trial  of  the  Comet  took  plare  on  the  Clyde.  Dr. 
Cleland  adds:  '  After  various  expenmciils,  the  Comet  was 
at  length  propelled  on  the  Clyde  by  an  engine  of  three- 
bone  power,  whicb  waa  Mtbaequently  increased  to  six.  Mr. 
Bell  eontinued  to  enoounter  and  overeome  tbe  various  and 
indeserlbable  difficulties  incident  to  invention,  till  bis  ulti- 
mate  success  encouraged  others  to  embark  in  similar  under- 
tukin^B.'  In  the  course  of  these  experiments  he  unfortu- 
nately did  not  succeed  in  realising  tbe  advanta^res  which 
were  duo  to  bis  enterprise ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
liberality  of  the  town  of  Glasgow,  who  MItled  upon  bim  a 
amall  annuity,  he  would  prabuly  have  ipent  hta  latter  daya 
in  a  state  of  poverty. 

BEm  JOHN,  generally  called  from  his  .Scottish  estale 
Ball  of  Antermony,  was  bom  m  the  Wei&t  of  Scotland  tu  the 
year  1691.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession, 
and  paaaed  as  a  physician  in  tbe  twenty>thinl  year  of  bis 
age.  Shortily  afterwarde  be  began  tbMe  tiaveu  to  trbich 
alone  he  is  indebted  for  bis  celebrity. 

He  savs  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his  valuable  book, '  Id 
my  youth  I  had  a  stronjj  desire  of  seeing  fureign  parts  ;  to 
aatisfy  which  inclination,  after  h»viag  obtained  from  some 
persons  of  worth  reoominendatory  letters  to  Dr.  Areskine, 
ehief  nhraieian  and  jpivv  oouneiUor  to  the  Cxar  Peter  I..  I 
embanea  at  London  in  ttie  month  of  July,  1714,  on  boArd 
the  Prosperity  of  Rarasgate,  Captain  Emerson,  for  St. 
Petcrsburgh.'  Russia  then  stood  in  need  of  and  welcomed 
forei«;ners  of  talent  and  acquirements.  Bell  was  exceed- 
ingly well  received,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  became 
personally  known  to  Peter  the  Great,  for  wliom  be  ever 
afterwards  entertained  aentinienta  of  veneration  and  sin- 
gular allbetion.  He  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  of  gra- 
tifying  his  passion  for  travelling,  as  at  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival Peter  was  prepaniig  an  embassy  to  Persia,  and  his 
iru-nd  Dr.  .-Vreskino  havinjx  introduced  him  to  Artemy 
Hetrovuli  Valensky,  the  ambassador,  he  was  engaged  to 
accompany  the  expedition  in  rjuahtv  of  surgeon  ana  pbv- 
aieian.  On  the  1 6tb  of  July,  17 15,  be  left  St.  FMenbttrgh. 
*  Tbat  city,'  he  says,  *  which  has  aince  frown  ao  considerable 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  having  been  founded  only  ten  or 
eleven  years  before.'  The  embassy  was  obliged  by  the 
severity  of  tbe  weather  to  halt  and  pass  the  winter  at  Cazan, 
which  place,  indeed,  it  did  not  leave  until  the  4th  of  June, 
1716.  It  then  pnx-eeded  by  .A»trakhan,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  Tauria  to  I^ahan,  where  tbe  F^ian  monardi  then 
held  his  coart,  and  wh«ie  Bell  says  he  arrived  on  the  13th 
of  March,  1 71  7.  He  did  not  return  to  St  Pctersburgh  until 
the  .'iuih  of  L^tcember,  1 7 ! 8, having  be«?n  absent  in  all  three 
wars  and  six  months.  His  account  of  this  long  journey  is 
exceoiHngiy  interesting,  and  he  tells  us  at  the  end  of  it,  that 
in  spite  of  tbe  Swedish  war  in  which  the  czar  was  engaged, 
the  Roswan  capital  had  been  so  improved  and  beautified 
during  his  abienoe  that  he  searaely  knew  it  again.  He 
\^as  grieved  to  find  that  his  excellent  friend  Dr.  .^reskiiie 
was  dead,  but  his  love  of  traveUing  being  as  strong  as 
ever,  he  was  soon  made  happy  by  learning  that  Peter  the 
Great  was  preparing  a  grand  embassy  to  China.  Valensky, 
vhosc  afieetkos  ho  bad  engaged  during  the  Persian  ex- 
nedition,  lecomaended  bim  to  Leoff  Vasitovleh  Ismayloff. 


the  ambassador  aypointfld  to  Pekin»  who  gladly  availed 
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and  a  numerous  retinue,  departed  from  St.  Pet(  rsbugh  on 
the  l  ltli  of  July,  17  10,  and  travelled  by  Moscow,  Siberia, 
and  the  great  Tartar  deserts,  to  the  celebrated  wall  of  China. 
They  did  not  reach  Pekin  until  sixteen  months  after  their 
departure  from  the  Russian  capital,  having  undergone  im- 
mense fatioue  duriiw  the  jounwy.  They  left  the  Chiiwse 
capital  on  the  foA  ofMandi,  1721,  and  arrived  at  Moscow 
on  the  5th  of  J  n/unn,-.  1  722.  The  account  of  this  journey, 
and  of  what  he  and  learned  during  his  residence  at  the 
court  of  China,  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  book,  and 
one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  relations  ever  written 
by  any  traveller.  He  fully  oiiifirms  manv  of  the  almost 
incnuhle  thiaga  told  of  tlie  Chinese  bv  the  eld  Venetian 
traveller  llaroo  Polo,  with  whose  work  Bell  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted. 

He  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  his  Chinese 
expedition,  when,  in  May,  1722,  he  started  on  along  and 
dangerous  journey  with  the  Rus»iau  emperor  to  Derhent,  a 
celebrated  pass  between  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  This  was  the  nest  original  and  singular  n." 
pedition  m  which  Peter  tfie  Great  was  ever  engaged.  Having 
concluded  peace  with  Sweden  he  resolved  to  assist  the  Shan 
of  Persia,  whose  territories  had  been  invaded  by  the  fierce 
and  warlike  Afghans;  and  accordingly  Peter  marched  with 
an  army,  taking  the  empress  with  bim.  The  Russians  suf- 
fered severely  during  their  return  march,  and  even  the 
emperor  and  liis  wifo  bad  lonie  narrow  eicapes  from  the 
savage  mountain-iriba  that  infested  the  rear  and  flanks  of 
the  retiring  army.  In  tbe  course  of  his  account  of  this 
journey  Bi  ll  introduces  a  short  but  good  description  of  Tzer- 
ca>sia,  or  Dagliestan  (Circassia).  and  at  the  end  of  it  be 
drinvs  a  fine  character  of  Peter  tbe  Great,  whose  babili, 
both  public  and  private,  he  bad  eicellent  opportunities  of 
studying  during  the  Dcrbent  expedition.  It  appears  that 
shortly  after  this  journey  Bell  visited  Scotland ;  and  we  do 
nnt  hear  of  him  again  until  17^7.  when  he  ie.iunie<l  his  tra- 
velling vocation.  Three  years  before  that  date,  a  war,  in 
whieh  the  emperor  of  Germany  eventually  became  engaged, 
had  broken  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  In  the  au- 
tumn  of  1737  a  congress  wss  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Nemiroff,  a  frontier  town  of  Poland,  in  order  to  prepare  a 

E;ace  through  the  mediation  of  the  ministers  of  Great 
ritain,  France,  and  Holland;  but,  on  meeting,  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  powers  at  war  could  not  a^ree,  and  the 
conferences  were  stopped.  Tlie  court  of  Russia  then  de- 
termined on  sending  a  confidential  agent  to  Constantinople, 
and  as  during  hostilities  no  Russian  or  German  subject  was 
allowed  by  the  Turks  to  set  foot  on  their  territory,  Bell, 
whose  activity  and  talents  were  highly  appreciated,  under- 
took the  mission  at  the  earnest  desire  of  Count  Osterman. 
the  grand  chancellor  of  Russia,  and  of  Mr.  Rondeau,  at  that 
time  British  minister  at  St.  Petershuig*  Aecordingly,  on 
tbe  6th  of  December,  I737t  Bell  once  mora  quitted  the 
banks  of  the  Neva,  and  travdling  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
and  through  countries  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  bar- 
barous warfare,  arrived  at  C'onstantiiniple,  attended  by  only 
one  ser\ant,  who  undersloo  l  liic  Tiirkish  language.  On  the 
17th  of  May.  1738,  be  returned  tu  St.  Petersburg.  (All  his 
dates  are  ase«diaK  to  Aa  oU  stvle.) 

We  knowverf  utfle  more  of  this  estimable  man  than 
what  he  tells  himself  in  his  hook  of  travails,  wherein  he  is 
far  from  being  communicative  as  to  his  personal  history.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  afterwards  settled  for  some  years 
as  a  merchant  at  Constanlinr>ple :  tliat  he  married  about 
tlie  year  1 746,  and  in  the  following  year  returned  to  Scot- 
land, where  ha  lived  in  ease  and  affluence  on  his  estatea 
of  Antermmy.  He  a  trarm-hearled,  benevolent,  and 
sociable  man,  and  he  cfetained  from  his  fltoids  and  neigh- 
bours the  appellation  of '  Honest  Jolni  Bell.*  He  died  at  a 
very  advanwl  age  on  the  1st  of  July,  1780. 

Although  he  had  so  much  to  tell  he  >\as  by  ti  i  nn  uis 
anxious  to  distinguish  himself  as  ua  author.  For  many 
years  the  only  record  of  his  travels  was  a  simple  diary,  t« 
which  he  occasionally  referred  to  refresh  his  memoi]p,lbr  he 
was  fond  of  talking  about  bis  journeys  and  adventures  witk 
liis  intimate  associates.  In  liis  preface,  wliich  is  date! 
Anlerniony,  the  1st  of  October,  I'fii,  he  says,  that,  '  Aboil 
four  \ears  ago.  spending  some  days  at  tlie  house  of  a  riglx 
honourable  and  most  honoured  friend,*  and  talking  abuuC 
his  travels,  he  was  pressed  to  throw  his  notes  together  in 
the  form  of  a  regular  nanattve^aad  tbat  then,  with  dtftdent 
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ReTiew  *  asserts  thai  this  nio^t  honoure<l  frieiul  to  whom  we 
stand  indobted  for  a  most  excellent  b<x>k,  was  Karl  Gran- 
ville, then  president  of  the  council,  and  thin  may  probivhly 
be  the  lact.  We,  however,  doubt  the  rest  of  the  reviewer's 
fltory,  which  goes  on  to  say  that  the  volniDM  mire  written, 
or  copiously  revued,  to  «  pnfiBMod  literary  man.  Honest 
John  Bell  spealn  of  tnem  u  hit  own  feulty  compositions, 
and  excuses  the  'plainncs't  of  the  style,'  which  is  their  chief- 
chariu,  and  which  could  hardly  have  jiroceedefl  (»o  much 
individuality  is  there  in  it)  fnuu  anybody  but  from  a  man 
relating  his  own  adventures.  The  work,  in  two  vols.  4to., 
was  printed  and  published  at  Glasgow  by  subscription,  in 
1 7  63.  It  has  been  several  times  rapnnMd  in  Visions  tatim, 
and  a  French  translation  of  it  has  been  widely  oreidated  on 
'he  Continent.  It  includes  the  tnuishitiDii  of  a  journal  kept 
l>y  M.  Ihi  Laogc,  a  gentleman  wlio  accumiianied  Isn^aylofl 
to  Pekin,  and  who  remained  in  that  city  to  fliush  the  ncgo- 
obtiun»  with  the  Chinese,  for  several  months  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  ambassador.  This  journal  detaib  the  manner 
of  transacting  buBioen  with  the  ministers  of  •tato  in  China, 
and  exposes  their  conceit  and  chicanery. 

RELL,  .FOHN,  an  eminent  sur^reon  and  anatomist,  the 
first  who  succea&fully  applied,  in  Scotland,  the  >>ciencc  of 
anatomy  to  practical  surgery,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  tho 
12th  of  Hay.  1763,  and  died  of  droj^y  at  Rome  on  the  15th 
of  April,  18S0.  The  grandfather  of  John  Bell,  of  the  tame 
name,  was  minister  of  Gladsmuir  in  East  Lothian,  the  parish 
which  was  alterwards  held  by  the  historian  of  Charles  V. 
He  died  at  the  early  aj^e  of  thirty-two.  with  a  hi>;h  cha- 
racter ivr  learning  and  virtue.  The  fkther  of  the  subject  uf 
tida  article,  the  Rev.  William  Bell,  a  learned  scholar  and 
doqumt  minister,  was.  in  the  course  of  bis  education  for  the 
prmbyterian  ehareh,  led,  by  a  perusal  of  the  Bnglisli  di- 
vines, to  become  a  member  of  tlic  episcopal  church  of  Scot- 
land, then  in  the  lowest  state  of  depression  on  account  of  iU 
attachment  to  the  exiled  family  of  the  Stuarts.  By  this  act 
he  entailed  on  himself  a  life  of  labour  without  any  prospect 
of  worldlv  advantat^es.  Tho  mother  of  Mr.  John  Boll  was 
of  a  iiuniw  which,  in  a  long  daioent,  bad  famished  clergy- 
mon  to  me  epi^K^opal  obutcti  of  Scotland  during  its  splen- 
dour and  in  its  dway.  She  was  a  woman  of  masculine 
understanding,  tempered  with  great  mildness  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners,  and  improved  by  an  excellent  education 
under  the  care  of  Bishop  Wlute,  her  maternal  grandfather. 
There  were  eight  children  of  the  marriage,  two  of  whom 
died  in  in&ncy.  Robert,  John,  George  Joseph  (the  present 
Professor  of  Law  in  Edinburgh),  and  Cliailes,  became  emi- 
nent in  their  se\eral  professions.  Abont  a  month  before 
tho  birth  of  John,  ihc  lather,  then  flfty-nine  ymr^  old,  had 
submitted  to  the  operation  for  stone;  and  his  adminUion  of 
that  science  to  which  he  owed  bis  mX^tj  led  him  to  devote 
to  the  ser\-iccs  of  mankind,  in  the  meoieal  profession,  tho 
talent  of  tho  son  bom  while  his  heart  was  warm  with  grati- 
tude for  the  rdief  which  he  had  obtained.  He  died  on  tho 
26lh  of  September,  1779. 

John  Uull  was  isducatcd  at  the  high  school  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  the  usual  age  was  entered  as  a  pupil  in  sur- 
gery with  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Wood  of  that  place.  He 
was  very  early  remarkable  Ibr  enthusiasm  in  his  profession, 
and  always  engaged  with  ^rcat  ardour  in  whatever  he 
undertook.  It  is  a  proof  ot  his  early  proficiency  that  he 
nad  hardly  arrived  at  manhood  Ix  fore  nis  assistance  was 
eagerly  sought  by  liia  teachers  both  in  tho  departments  of 
■dlwnery  and  chemistry.  During  the  time  that  Bell  was 
pnnuing  his  studies,  the  medical  school  of  the  University 
of  Edinonrgh  stood  very  high,  ranking  among  its  professors, 
Bln-V.,  f'ulleii,  and  the  second  Monro.  It  waswhile  attend- 
mt-;  tiie  lectures  of  the  lost  mentioned  professor  that  Boll 
saw  the  way  to  his  pntfe&sional  advancement.  Monro  was 
a  zealous  anatomist,  and  anatomy  was  well  taught  as  the 
gyomidi-WQlrit  of  ttedical  science,  but  its  application  to  sur- 
gsiy  was  quite  negleetad.  This  deficiency  Bell  was  deter- 
mined to  supply,  and  in  the  year  1 790.  whilst  yet  a  very 
Young  man,  he  built  a  theatre  in  Surtreun's  Square.  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  delivered  lectures  on  sur;.'erj  and  anatomy, 
carried  on  dissections,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  museum. 

As  there  was  then  scarctdy  any  private  teaching  or  means 
of  cultivating  anatomy  by  private  dissections,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  naturally  excited  great  hostility  against 
Mr.  B«U.  every  attempt  at  private  taadiing  being  con- 
sidered as  an  encrtxii '^Im>  nt  on  the  privUeges  of  the  profbs- 
•01*  and  the  rights  oi  the  university.   In  us  lectures  he  was 
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less  respect  tlian  the  character  of  that  preat  mux  deserved, 
and  he  made  no  scruple  to  expcm-  maa^  mii«iak.eii  doctrines 
and  erroneou*  practices  recommended  in  the  system  of  sur- 
gery* of  Mr.  Betyamin  BeU.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  these 
criticisms  raised  up  «  hoBt  of  CMUiss  aiiMiig  tfw  IHoads 
of  these  two  gpntleown. 

In  1799  a  {^mphlet  Was  published,  entltied  *  Rcrfew  e. 
the  writings  of  John  Bell,  Esq.,  hv  Jonathan  D  n  ^  [  iucker. 
It  was  an  affected  panegyric  of  Mr.  Bell  s  works,  tmd  w»i 
dedicated  to  him ;  but  the  real  design  was  to  criticise  hi* 
first  volume  of '  Anatomy,  to  represent  him  as  a  plagiarist, 
*  to  pluck  from  him  all  his  bom>wed  feathers,'  and  to  vindieate 
Dr.  Monro  and  Mr.  Bei^amin  Bell  from  bis  criticisms.  The 
anthor  was  supposed  to  be  some  near  friend  of  Benjamin 
Bell's.  Mr.  John  Bell  published  a  second  nuniK  r.  \uider 
the  same  name  of  J.  Dawplucker,  addre««ed  to  Mr.  Kt  rt- 
jamin  Bell.  It  contained  ironfcial  remarks  on  this  su- 
geon's  system  of  surgery,  and  had  such  an  effect  on  th« 
popnUrity  of  his  work  that  it  soon  ceased  to  be  the  Una- 
oeik  for  students.  At  this  time  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Charki' 
Bell  was  associated  with  his  brother  in  teaching,  the  latter 
taking  tho  surgical,  the  former  the  anatomical  departnutit. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  prewentod  &t  thu 
time  a  very  anomalous  conditicm.  It  was  a  colleg<>  of  suf. 
gery  and  t  oorpoiation.  ibming  aa  kmegml  part  of  the  loim- 
eouncil  of  Bdhibntfh.  Thofmldmtiielar  nad  falletieoaih 
paratively  intii  nejrlcct  and  ohiivion,  while  tho  privileges 
belonging  to  the  l>ody  in  its  relation  to  the  burgh,  eitp«MHi 
its  members  to  the  temptation  of  mixinjr  in  the  pohtii  -  :' 
the  town.  This  state  of  the  college  Mr.  B«ll  was  v^n 
anxious  to  alter ;  he  wished  to  convert  the  college  into  » 
Uterary  and  soientUie  body,  and  trf  separate  it  hom  the 
polities  of  the  city.  It  was  a  put  of  his  plan  that  the  eellsip 
should  resume  the  right,  vested  in  them  by  their  charter,  of 
appointing  a  professorship  of  surcwry,  and  take  upon  lliem 
their  proper  duty  of  watching  over  the  interests  of  anatutny 
and  surgery;  that  the  examination  should  be  placed  oat 
more  respectable  Ibolilig;  ttnt  flw  eandidetoe  tbooU  com- 
pose a thaais on  seme  mgeet  of  surgery  or  anatomy,  sag- 
gestions  which  have  tinee  been  adopted,  but  the  prr>posa]  of 
which  at  that  time  excited  asrainst  Mr.  BeU  ereat  opp^j^ttioo. 
The  change  which  was  at  tiiis  time  proposed  in  the  s«rgiral 
attendance  at  the  infirmary,  and  which,  onbein?  ultimately 
earned  into  effect,  proved  fatal  to  Mr.  Bell's  prospects  as  s 
teacher,  was  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  this  feelinir. 
Tho  members  of  the  CoUeee  of  Siwgeons  were  in  rotatxia 
tho  surgeons  of  the  establishment,  and  each  surgeon,  during 
his  attendance,  chose  his  own  assistant  for  his  opt- ratson*. 
and  those  whose  talents  or  incUnations  did  not  lead  them  t-^ 
take  their  share  in  the  duties  of  the  hospital,  devolved  thoie 
duties  on  others,  and  thus  the  surgeons  partieolarly  qaa- 
lificd  for  this  situatioii  sooii  diatibguiahsd  tbeoMlvcs.  Jlr. 
Bell,  from  his  expertneis  as  an  operator,  was  atnoog  tb» 
number. 

Dr.  Gregory  drew  up  a  pleadinir  or  memorial  to  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  infirmary  against  this  system,  and  pro{K>»«^ 
that  two  or  three  ordinary  surgeons,  the  best  qualifie<l  that 
oould  be  got,  should  be  permanently  appointed,  with  as- 
sistant and  consulting  surgeons.  Mr.  Bell,  eeeing  that  the 
proceedings  were  intended  to  affect  his  interests  and  his 
plans  of  teaching,  made  an  appeal  perwinally  to  the  board  «( 
the  infirmary.  He  laid  six  folia  1.-  of  cases  on  th«  tai  .  . 
filled  with  surgical  drawings  and  siir^^ical  cases ;  be  repre- 
sented tho  long  time  he  had  served  the  poor  in  that  bow, 
and  the  gnat  attention  he  had  paid  to  the  iatenate  of  bh 
profession,  and  how  assiduonsly  he  had  hhouMd ;  he  ei< 
plained  to  them  the  tnanncr  in  which  he  had  tau^rht  '  - 
classes,  that  he  had  accompanied  the  students  frum  it.' 
Ircture-room  to  the  infirmarv  :  he  exi>lniiU'd  to  them  hov 
inseparnbly  connected  his  system  of  teaching  waa  with  the 
bcAt  interests  of  the  patients,  as  well  as  with  the  improve- 
ment of  Stttgety.  AU  this  was  in  vain:  in  the  end  he  foimd 
himself  andliis  bfother  with  many  ether  surgeon*  depriiej 
of  the  use  of  the  in^tifi'tion.  Mr.  Bell  brouirht  tlie  quosiion 
Iwfore  the  courts  ot  law,  whether  the  mani^rs  had  power 
to  exclude  hittftfom  the  inflrmaiy,  uid  itw«s  an^ndfri 
against  him. 

In  1 798  he  wont  to  Yarmouth  to  visit  those  who  had  b»ra 
wounded  at  Camiwrdowii,  and  he  them  epplied  himsctf 
with  the  seal  ana  aetivity  of  the  most  defotod  student  to 

tho  proofs  exhibited  in  the  wounded  of  those  gresat  pnc- 
ciples  of  surgery  which  it  had  been  the  business  of  his  Ufe 
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to  oxpUin.  In  1 803  he  vawin  an  utfer  to  governmont  for  tho 
jinhudying  of  a  ctirpii  ut°  young  men,  to  be  uihtiuLteil  iu 
luiliUry  siugery.  ami  in  the  duties  af  tbe  ofunp  and  hos- 
pital, in  order  to  aid  in  the  i>er,rice  of  the  wuatry,  tbsn  kup- 
poMd  to  be  OD  tht  eve  of  an  invasion,  l%e  ofllsr  Wi  lint 
fluteeptad,  but  tubMauontly  dechned. 

AClcT  the  loss  of  toe  infirmary,  Mr.  John  RiiU  i  r\  r  re- 
suiimd  hu  lecturM:  he  isettlod  bis  mind  to  private  kiudy  ami 
profewional  oecupetiuu.  Ho  returned  hid  classical  purt>uits, 
aad  penued  end  ei\ioyed  the  wthon  ef  antiquity  with  liia 
ohaiaeteriatie  ardour.  In  1S06  be  ninied  •  very  amiable 
and  aecomplithcil  Ia>ly,  tlie  daughter  of  Dr.  Cun pulton.  ;i 
physician  long  retirc'<i  Irom  practice,  and  he  tajoyecl  m  the 
socioty  <>(  Mis.  Bell  and  a  luruo  (-irclc  oi'  friends  twelve 
tuippy  }«>iir^  la  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Bell  was  always  of  a  deli- 
c.ito  constitution,  and  towards  (be  end  of  this  period  his 
health  decitned  N  much  that  he  was  induced  to  visit  the 
Continent,  in  tbe  bopo  of  regoining  his  strength  by  tnvelljng 
;ui>l  rL'l:i\ation.  In  the  course  of  his  tri\(!U  tliroujih  Italy 
iic  lUiiaii  notes  of  his  ol)-k;rv!itions,  winch,  since  iiis  deceast). 
Inive  been  published  by  his  widow.  Ha  fllttUy  Milk  at 
Kome,  under  the  etiects  of  his  complaint. 

Ill  17U  Mr.  Bell  publiibed  tbe  firj^t  volume  ef  bis  Ana- 
lamjft  cenaiating  ef  •  detniptiaa  of  tbe  bom^  muaeles, 
and  joints.  In  e  sbert  time  alkenraiids  tbe  aaeond  volume 
wan  published,  containing;  the  anatomy  of  tbe  heart  and 
arteries.  The  work  wa<i  ul  lerwards  completed  by  his  brother 
CI^arlc•^^.  His  next  work  was  on  surgery,  entitled  Di»- 
ouurset  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  IFoundii.  in  two  small 
volumes,  8vo.  Tbe  Principle*  t\f  Surgery,  in  duwe  vols., 
4UK,  ma  his  next  and  most  formidable  undertaking ;  and 
his  iastprodoetion  is  the  Letter*  on  Professional  Character 
and  fiducalion,  adfires^od  to  Dr.  Gregory. 

The  ch%ra«:ler  of  this  celebroted  man  may  l>e  -iummed  up 
in  a  few  words.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  talents,  and  pea- 
sossed  great  onergy  and  indostiy,  gieel  fiusilit^  in  oommu- 
nicating  his  ideas,  and  great  aenleness  and  dtaerimination 
in  availing  himself  of  all  that  knowledge  which  is  Chaontial 
to  perfecting  sargical  science  I  but  he  had  little  patience 
with  the  vi'ry  slow  retreat  of  antient  [iri  judLcos,  and  lutie 
a^^quaiotaooe  with  the  world,  of  which  ho  was  ho  mucii  lu 
advance.  He  was  an  entertaining  and  instructive  writer, 
and  a  popular  and  eloquent  teacher.  As  a  oontn>veri>iahst 
be  una  aeute  and  powerfbl,  and  as  a  writer  pungent,  even 
beyond  his  intention  and  dosirc.  Hisv  i  n  Italy  ha;; 
shown  that  his  talent  for  ueneral  literatiirf,  li,nl  it  lu-on  ex- 
clusively cultivated,  would  have  made  him  at  loa.st  as  cnii- 
uoni  Hi  Ins  prol'es>tonal  attainiueuu  have  rendered  luui. 

HKLL  FI.OWHH.  [See  Campanula.] 

BELL-HBTAL.         Corran.  Alloys  or.] 

BSLL-MBTAL  ORB,  a  name  by  which  tbe  sulpbnrat 
of  tin  found  in  Cornwall  (see  Tiv  1'vritks)  is  frwiuently 
known,  owing  to  the  aspwt  of  bronze  or  of  lujU-metal  whit'li 
it  pOMsesses,  in  euns  •  |  m  r  i*  of  containing;  copper  pyrites. 

BKLL  (or  INCHCAl'E)  KOCK.  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  lies  at  the  opening  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  Red 
Heed  in  Forfuahire  and  Fifenesa,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  Tay.  From  Fifoness  tho  Bell  Rock  is  dis- 
tant II  j  2o«s;raphical  miles,  bearlni;  N.E.  hy  K.  ^K.  by 
<x>»npa.s>.  It  is  dry  for  about  half  a  mile  at  low  water  fcprin<r 
tides  :  it4  a\eras;o  breadth  is  about  200  yards. 

By  an  act  of  parharocnt  a  lighthouse  was  erected  on  this 
rock,  in  vbioh  a  light  was  first  exhibited  on  tbe  1st  of 
Febrnarfr  1611.  The  light,  which  is  from  oil,  with  re- 
flertofs,  M  108  feet  above  the  medium  level  of  the  sea:  the 
tides  riSi,'  ten  feet,  and  therefore  tbe  lit;lit  is  1 1 :5  feet  above 
t.iw  water.  A  bright  and  red  light  are  exhibited,  oaeh  of 
w  inch  attains  its  greatest  strength  everyliMirminutes.  There 
:ire  two  bells,  which  in  thick  foggy  ireadier  are  tidied  by 
machinery  night  and  day,  at  imerrah  ef  half  a  minute. 
I'rior  to  the  erection  of  the  lifrht-house  many  wrt^rks  took 
place  annually  on  this  rook,  which  was  the  more  dansrerons 
from  having  deep  water  all  nmnd  it.  (Stevenson's  Acrnunt 
of  the  fkll  Rock  Light-home,  4  to.  1824;  Dessiou'a  Nor  Ik 
Sea  Pi  Int.) 

BKLLAC.atownin  France, tbe euHtal  of  enanondisie* 
munt  in  the  department  of  Haute  Vieime.  It  Is  on  Ae 

bank  of  tho  little  river  Vincon.  a  feeder  of  the  Qartcrape, 
whose  waters  flow  into  tho  C rouse,  by  the  Creuse  into  the 
V  i.'nne,  and  ultimately  into  the  l^oire.  Bellac  is  probably 
aboul  twenty-five  miles  N.N.W.  of  Limof^es.  the  capital  of 
tbe  department.  It  is  in  46°  T  N.  lat.,  and  1*»  4'  E.  long. 
The  town  is  boilt  en  the  slope  of  a  hiU,at  ^  faot  ef 


whirh  tho  Vincon  iluwi>.  It  does  not  appeal-  to  be  u  place  of 
niuel)  trade.  It  possesses,  however,  several  tan-vards,  some 
paper-mills,  and  a  foundry.  Some  woollens  and  linens  are 
also  made  Tho  wines  of  the  neighboorhood  aie  of  fiur 
quality.  The  population  in  1831  was  3M5  tut  the  IMTII*  Of 
36  U  7  for  the  wnole  commune. 

The  castle  of  BcUac  was  a  plui  1  <  r  ^iruii^'ili  in  l';;o  tenth 
century,  and  successfully  withstood  the  attack  of  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Robert  King  of  France,  son  of  Huffucs 
Capet,  and  of  the  Duke  of  AquiUuoe,  The  town  suslaiued 
a  siege  in  tbe  eivil  mrs  oT  tlw  sixteenth  eentiiiy,  It  mi 
held  for  the  king  (Henry  IV.),  and  was  atllu^ed  by  the 
forc'cs  of  the  League  under  La  Guicrche. 

This  siou'o  is  remarkable  from  tlie  circum5.tance  of  the 
asiatlants  having  utlt-nipted  to  tiirow  a  bridge,  after  the 
manner  of  tho  anticnts,  from  a  tower  to  the  VoUs;  hut  the 
bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  suns  of  the  town. 

bi  tbe  neigbbmurbood  of  Bellae,  near  the  viDage  of  B«r> 
derie,isa  flnedruidical  monument.  Tlic  nrrondi»cni  r  i  /■ 
Bellac  contains  780  siiuare  njile.s,  or  4i^ii,2UM  acres,  uiid  i* 
subdivided  into  nine  cantons  and  seven^nille Commaoea. 
The  population  in  1832  was  iiO,U61. 

BB LLADCVNNA.  a vloknUy  poimMai  wild  pbnt  [See 
ATM»pa.1 

BBtLADO^A  (literaUy  Fxir  Laify)  ULY,  a  spocies 

of  Amaryllis,  so  called  on  an  i.rnt  of  it.s  beauty  and  delioate 
blushing  llowers.  It  is  fouim  wild  at  the  Cap©  of  Good 
Hope,  lias  become  naturalized  in  the  ditches  of  Madeira, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  gardens  of  England,  where  it 
lives  for  many  years  without  shelter,  if  planted  on  a  sunny 
border  well  protected  from  wet  in  winter.  Its  stems  are 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  of  a  rich  purplish  green,  with  a 
dense  violet  bloom  spread  over  them  ;  the  flowers  grow  in 
a  cluster  at  tbe  top  of  tbe  stem,  are  of  a  funnel  shape,  with 
six  divisions  curving  backwards  at  the  points,  and  not  less 
than  three  inohes  long ;  their  odour  is  a  rich  but  not  deep 
rose,  whii^  variaa  in  intensity  in  diflerent  varieties.  They 
appear  in  August  and  September,  without  their  leaves,  and 
^'ive  an  extremely  rich  and  very  exotic  appearance  to  the 
l>orders  in  which'thcy  appear.  The  bultas  may  be  ftOBUied 
iu  anv  quantity  from  Madeira. 

BELLAMY,  MRS.  GEOROB  ANN.  an  actress  of 
some  celebrity.  Her  motiier,  vhoee  name  was  Seaie.  aAer 
having  been  tbe  mistress  ef  Lard  Tyrawley,  married  Cap- 
f:"n  Bellamy,  and  a  few-  months  after  hor  marriafrc  {rave 
uirtti,  on  St.  George  s  Uay,  17.53.  to  ihu  subject  of  this, 
article:  this  unexpected  oc-currence  oocasiimed  Captuit. 
Bellamy  immethaieiy  to  separate  from  her.  Tiie  daughter 
was  educated  in  a  convent  at  Boulogne,  till  she  was  eleven 
years  of  am,  when  ahe  Ntumed  to  BnglaMi.  VLkit,  the 
manager  or  Ceeent  Oeiden  Theatre,  orerbeering  her  le- 
cilint^  the  part  of  Othello  to  hi-^  t  hiliirni,  \vrl^  >tr'  ir!;  hi  her 
voice,  and  brought  her  out  al  lliu  -d^e  oi  luurteeu  lu  tlic 
part  of  Monimiu  in  tho  tragedy  of  '  The  Orphan.'  As  an 
actresM  tihe  drew  the  attention  ot  tiie  town  for  some  seabous, 
particularly  when  she  played  Juliet  with  Mr.  Garrick  at 
Drury  Lane,  againrt  Mrs.  Cibber  with  Beny  at  Covent 
Ghuden.  Her  mh.  a  memoir  ef  which  she  wrote  and  pub- 
lished in  six  vols.  12mo.,  wits  a  scries  td  misfortunes  and 
errors.  She  died  February  15th,  17 hb,  at  Edmburgli,m 
U'reat  distress,  a<jed  flfty-five. 

Bi£LLAMY,  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Ftui,hiug  of  pour 

[larents.  As  a  boy  be  showed  a  great  inclination  for  a  mir 
itary  life,  but  being  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  she  put  bim 
to  tho  trnde  of  a  baker,  which  he  was  still  following,  when 
in  the  M  ir  1 77-i,  the  second  secular  festival  in  oommemora> 
tioii  of  tbe  tonndatiuu  of  tlio  republic  was  celebrated  through- 
out Holland.  Till  then  ho  had  ne\'er  given  any  proofs  of 
his  genius,  but  this  event  suddmly  msde  him  a  poet.  Uis 
flrst  verses  ware  eihriens  of  patrione  fcsifaigs  and  love  ihrliis 
native  country.  Some  wealthy  dtixens  of  Fluking  were 
so  much  pleased  w-ith  thes»;  first  productions  of  the  young 
poet,  that,  ti>  encouraue  his  talent,  they  resolved  to  send 
him,  at  their  own  expense,  to  a  university.  Accordingly, 
after  the  necessary  preparation  for  academical  lecturea,  be 
went  to  UUeobt,  widi  tbe  intention  of  studying  divinity. 
Ylieee  studies,  liowever,  be  soon  led  4br  tlie  move  eongenial 

ptii-suits  of  piwtry  and   cpnorril  litcrnti:rc,    A  liociety  of 
students,  among  whom  K'n  yii  an  1  R  ui  ;ilterwanls  dtstin 
Huished  themsidves,  tlif  liist   is  :i  j  iirisconsult,  the  f.i  i . 
as  an  orientalist,  was  then  formed  at  this  univ«r«ty.  winch 
had  for  its  i^tct  the  euMvation  and  improvement  of  the 
Dutch  iMHpMge  tnd  poetir  eftw  the  Genaaa  nodel-  at 
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the  head  of  tins  society  stood  our  {kk-I.  It  was  at  Utreclat 
also,  in  the  year  1785,  when  his  country  was  iovoh'ed  in 
war,  that  our  poet  published  bis  J  'aderlandtche  Gezangen 
(patriotic  poems),  vhioh  bear  high  testimony  to  hie  fiery 
imagination.  8up«vior  teate,  and  ftdlity  in  poeticel  compo- 
sition. Previous  to  the  year  178*  he  had  already  pub- 
lished several  piece*  of  merit.  snfRcient  to  induce  the  Society 
of  Arts  at  tlie  H.iguo  to  insert  them  in  their  collections. 
He  also  wrote  a  svnes  of  amatory  poemn,  entitled  Gesatigen 
myner  Jeugd  (song*  of  my  youth).  Although  Bellamy  died 
before  his  genius  had  readied  its  matamty,  he  atiU  mnst  be 
rankefl  among  the  Brst  poeti  of  Ma  iietion.uid  the  reatorers 
ot  modorn  Dutch  poetry.  A  presentiment,  which  he  had  of 
bi8  approaehing  death,  seems  to  account  for  a  morbid  sentt- 
mentality  which  his  latter  works  betray.  He  died  in  1786, 
wX  the  age  of  twen^-eight.  A  short  aocouiit  of  his  life, 
together  with  two  of  hit  ipeecliei,  has  been  paUiehed  by 
G.  Kniper. 

BELLARMIN.  ROBERT,  CARDINAL, '  who  had,* 
says  Bayle,  '  the  best  pen  for  controversy  of  any  man  of  his 
age,'  was  born  at  Monte  Pulctano  in  Tuscany,  in  the  year 
1542.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  .560;  was  or- 
dained prieat  at  Ghent  bf  tba  celebrated  Janaanius  in  1569 ; 
and  deeied  Profiseaor  of  Theology  at  the  Univeraity  of 
Louvain  in  the  year  after.  Havin;;  filhMl  this  chair  for  seven 
years  with  iiicreasinfi  celebrity,  be  returned  to  Rome  in 
1. 5  70,  where  he  t^a\  e  lectures  on  controversial  theology.  The 
Jesuits  were  ut  the  time  the  great  defenders  of  the  church 
of  Boine  against  the  (loctrmes  of  Luther  and  the  Pro- 
teatanta;  and  to  their  learning,  ahtti^t  leal,  and  worldljr 
viidoni  that  church  was  mainly  indented  ftr  ita  ▼igonHia 
atand  against  the  uilts  of  the  divines  of  the  Reforma- 
tioD.  In  1590  Beliarmiu  accompanied  the  pope  s  legate 
into  France,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  papal  cause 
tlM  aid  of  •  matter  of  the  oontioversial  points  of  divinity. 
In  ItM  lie  waa  made  a  caidinal  but  ae  little  oovetona  wae 
he  of  the  honour  that  it  is  stated  he  was  compelled  to  accept 
it  only  through  tlircats  of  beinp  anathematized  for  contu- 
macy. Thret;  years  afterwards  he  was  creaS*  i!  ir:  ibishop  of 
Capua,  which  see  he  quitted  in  1S05  for  Rome,  where  he 
resided  till  hia  teth  in  1621,  an  aetire  namber  of  the  eaort 
of  the  Vatieaa. 

The  eootrovBi'aial  woilcs  of  BeUartnin  are  very  numerous, 
filling  three  lar^^e  folio  volumes.  Of  their  merits,  and  of 
the  merits,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  ibeir  author,  we  have 
the  following  favourable  opinion  ftom  the  leamed  and 
candid  Mosbeim : — 

'The  diipulanta  wliieh  the  order  of  Jesuits  sent  forth  in 
■Nat  nnmbers  agatnat  the  adversaries  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  subtlety,  impudence,  and 
invective.  But  the  chief  leader  and  champion  of  the  pole- 
mic tribe  was  Robert  Bellarmine,  a  Jusiuit,  and  od<;  ul  liie 
College  of  Cardinals,  who  treated,  in  several  bulky  volume;!, 
of  all  the  oontroveniea  that  anbaisted  between  the  PMteatanto 
and  tbe  ChurKh  of  Rome,  and  whose  merits  aa  a  writer 
consisted  principally  in  clearness  of  style,  and  a  certain  po- 
piousness  of  argument  which  showed  a  rich  and  fertile 
imagination.  This  eminent  defender  of  the  t'hurch  of 
Rome  ar<»e  atvmt  the  conclusion  of  this  century  (.sixteenth), 
and  on  his  fir.;  ;  .'uranoe  all  the  force  and  attacks  of  the 
moat  illuatrious  Protestant  docton  were  tamed  against  him 
alone.  Hia  candour  and  plain  dealing,  however,  expoaed 
him  to  tbe  censures  of  several  divines  of  his  own  commu- 
nion :  for  he  collected  with  dditjenee  the  reason*  and  objec- 
tions of  his  adversaries,  and  propose<l  them  for  the  most 
part,  in  tlicir  full  force,  with  integrity  and  exactness.  Had 
Be  been  less  remarkable  on  account  of  his  fidelity  and  fan 
dustry ;  had  ho  taken  care  to  select  tbe  weakeat  aignmenta 
of  his  antagon.sts,  and  to  render  them  still  weaker  by  pro- 
posing them  in  an  imperfect  and  iinfaithful  light,  his  fame 
would  have  been  much  greater  among  the  friends  of  Rome 
than  it  a(  tually  is.'  (Mosheim,  Scdmatt,  HiaL,  vol.  IS. 
p.  165,  Madane'a  Tnaulatim.) 

A  nneb  lees  fbvoomble  opinion  was  expressed  by  Sealiger 
in  a  criticism  which  has  called  down  thejust  animadver- 
sions of  Bayle  (notu  L.  '  Bellariuui  ),  who  catuiot  well 
be  suspected  of  any  bias  in  favour  of  the  Jesuit.  Scaliger 
has  ventured  to  assert  that  Bellarmin  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  what  he  wrote,  and  that  he  was  at  heart  an  atheist ; 
bat,  beaidea  the  stronq:  testimony  of  hia  Ufe  and  death>bed 
to  the  eontmry.  such  judgment*  ate,  as  Bayle  well  remarks, 
a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  Him  who  alone  is  the  judge 
of  hearts,  and  before  wnom  there  is  no  dissembling. 


Besidcir  tht  ci  mlroversial  work.s  to  whleh  we  have  all' 
the  Cologne  edition,  1617,  of  Bellamun'a  works  couuius 
three  Iblio  volumes  of  ediarwBriu  in  additioii  In  ftwoliimea^ 
semuma  and  lettma. 

BBLLA'TRIX,  tbe  name  of  Am  amaOarof  the  twv  twMa 
upper  stars  in  Orion.  The  three  stars  of  the  bt  lt  r:i*'^v: 
incline  towards  it;  it  is  of  the  second  magnitiid<».  ajia  • 
marked  f  by  Bayer,  and  24  by  Flamstet'd.  The  nart: 
(warrior)  is  indicative  of  the  supposed  astrological  propcf* 
ties  of  the  star;  the  old  Arabic  name  it  AI  MifSam  ll 
Ndiid,  IA«  etUiani /ton.  [See  Oaio!«.] 

BBLLE  DB  NUIT,  a  name  given  by  the  Frmieh  ts 
various  kinds  of  bind  '.vci  il--  In  tropical  countries  tlK»» 
plaut^i  occur  in  ^reut  abundance,  expanding  their  hji*. 
fragrant,  and  delicate  flowers  of  white,  or  blue,  or  lilac.  i\ 
sucli  magnificence,  that  they  mav  well  be  called  Uie  *gk^ 
of  the  ntght.'  Ttie  speeiea'to  wmdi  the  name  ia  noee  psr* 
ticularly  applied,  is  wliat  botanists  call  Ipomjea,  or  CaJv 
nyction  Bona  Nox.  whosti  white  flowers  have  a  diameter  ^ 
five  or  six  inches,  and  open  at  sunset  in  the  w«odaef4t 
East  and  West  Indies,  drooping  at  daylight. 

BELLE-ILE-EN-MER,  an  idaad  on  the  west  coa«t  4 
Fmnoe,  a  little  to  the  north-weatef  Ae  month  of  the  Loire; 
in  the  department  of  Motbihan.  It  was  known  to  thr 
Romans  by  the  name  of  Vintlilis;  and  appears  in  a 
of  the  middle  ages  under  the  name  of  Guedel.  a 
which  has  .some  athnity  with  Vindilis.  (D  .\nviUe,  SoUt 
de  i  Ancienne  GauU.)  It  was  also,  accoitiini;  to  vxui 
writers,  known  to  the  antients  under  the  Greek  name  4 
Calonesus,  of  which  its  modem  designation  of  BeUe-Ib 
(fair  or  beautiful  island)  is  a  translation.  (  Piganiol  dt  h 
Force,  NouveU.e  Description  de  la  France.) 

It  is  said  to  have  belonged  in  early  times  to  the  Count  of 
Comouailles.  a  small  district  in  Bretagne,  and  to  have  b<«  - 
aeiied  hf  Oeoffiroi,  Count  of  Rennaa.  who  bestowed  tbt 
ialand  upon  the  abbey  of  Redon.  It  was  withdrawn  frm 
the  possession  of  the  abbey  by  Alain,  son  of  Geoffroi,  aai 
restored  by  him  to  the  Count  of  CurnouaiUes.  who  (rave  ttta 
the  abbey  of  Quimpcrle.  Possession  was  conti>ted  by  ir.- 
headii  of  the  two  ecctesiasticnl  establishment:.,  into  wbob« 
disposal  it  had  thus  succcs8i\olv  cflme;  by  repeated  d<e»- 
siona  it  waa  oonAnned  U>  the  nmnka  of  QnimipaciCw  bat  nndcf 
them  it  rematned  almoat  a  deaart 

In  1572  the  monks  represented  to  the  King  of  France 
Charles  IX.,  the  inutility  of  their  possession ;  thev  pointrt 
out  that  in  tune  of  war  it  was  o<-cupied  by  the  enemy,  a;vi 
in  time  of  peace  by  pirates  ;  and  finally  they  prayed  that  fie 
would  take  the  island  to  himself,  giving  them  in  exchaagr 
some  lands  more  suited  to  them,  or  allow  them  to  elbet  aa 
exchange  with  some  private  individQa].  By  the  lung's  aa- 
thority,  this  last  mode  of  exchange  was  effected,  and  Beli«- 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Count  de  Reu  ur  Rxi. 
then  governor  of  Bretagne,  and  favourite  of  the  king,  i: 
waa  erected  into  a  marqttiaata,in  favour  of  this  count  or  U 
aon.  in  1573.  Tbe  Count  de  Rais,  when  he  obtained  tbt 
island,  colonized  it  with  settlers,  who  were  in  a  state  of  ab- 
ject vassala^e  to  hitn ,  y  et,  notwithstanding  this,  the  vAxti 
so  iuiproNed  as  to  become  a  desirable  acqiiisUioti  far  tb* 
government  to  make;  and  both  Ueitry  IV.  and  Card:r.il 
Richelieu  attempted  to  bring  about  its  union  with  tbed> 
maina  of  the  ciown,  hut  in  vain.  The  ialand,  with  the  titif 
of  Harqvii  de  Betle-lle.  afterwards  eame  inm  poaaemiaB  4 
the  family  of  Fouquet.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  th^ 
crown  made  some  considerable  encroachnietils  on  the  n^hu 
of  the  lords  of  the  island;  and,  in  the  year  171  >,  under  liie 
regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  while  Louis  XV.  was  t 
minor,  the  whole  island  came  to  the  crown,  in  exchange  fx 
aome  lordships  which  were  ceded  to  the  man|aia,  <E)^£t. 
Dietimmire  det  GauUt  et  de  la  l¥mee.) 

The  island  is  of  an  oblong  'orra:  its  greatest  leuj^h  mj 
N.W.  and  b.E.,  and  is  aboui  eleven  or  twelve  miles.  Tbt 
greatest  breadth  is  about  six  miles.  The  longer  dimenoN 
is  in  aditeetion  paraM  to  tho  line  of  the  ooast  of  BMCagnci 
tnm  wlMh  Bdle*Ile  ia  distant  about  aixteen  or  etfoum 
miles  ;  hut  the  jieninsula  of  Quihcron,  which  stretches  I'-t 
into  the  passage  between  the  Island  and  tbe  mumland.  x> 
proaclif*  to  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  Belle-lle.  C  i a 
the  N.W.  point  of  tbe  island  are  sotue  small  islands  <t 
rocks,  called  the  Coniguest  the  S.E.  point  ia  enUed  Puie» 
Locmaria;  and  between  thia  and  tbe  ConigttBa,aa  the  &V. 
side  of  the  island  towards  die  oeaan,  are  the  headlands 
Pointe  du  Vh  u\  C'hSteau  or  Poulains,  Pointe  du  Griwi 
Guet,  Poiote  Uu  Talus,  and  Pointe  du  Canon  or  Echeua 
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Palau.  tbe  capiUl  of  Hba  ialandt  w  on  tbe  N.E.  side,  nearljr 
midway  between  th*  Cenigne*  tmd  Pbinte  Locmaria.  fMioff 
tbe  Sreton  eoeAt   It  is  in  47"  91'  N.  let,  end  in  3*  f  W. 

lonp.  Betw'Ti  the-  i  'lrii  nn-l  the  main  are  tlie  small 
island*  of"  liouat  ami  HocUik,  and  several  other  islets  or 
rocks.  (Mapx  of  France,  by  the  Society  for  Uil  I  'llTusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  by  A.  H.  Brue.  Pans.  lUiii.) 

The  general  elevation  of  the  soil  is  160  to  170  feet  above 
the  level  of  tbe  aea:  it  it  the  hi^beat  lend  along  this  pert 
of  the  eoaat  The  isbad  ie  eaiTOUttded  by  reeks,  ftequented 

by  sea  birds ;  and  the  side  towards  Bretafine  is  in  almost 
every  place  inacce«»ible,  and  in  hitjh  winds  the  sea  breaks 
with  {jreat  violenoe  uj)on  the  rocks  which  gird  this  coast. 
There  are  two  roadsteads,  the  Graode  Rade  and  the  Rade 
de  Sauzon,  throu^th  which  veMd*  pesa  coming  from  Ame- 
rica er  the  West  Indiei.  The  maia  of  the  iiland  and  of  the 
sumnndinf;  rocks  is  adeenent.  Tbe  soamit  of  the  iriand 
is  a  level  plain,  without  trees,  in  which  horizontal  strata  ure 
observed.  From  the  valleys  which  intersect  this  plain, 
springs  of  very  pure  water  tlow,  and  fom  hf  their  jnlMlion 
small  strearos,  which  run  into  the  aea. 

The  dhnatc  is  mild  and  temperate.  loe  and  mow  are 
namlj  nen.  The  eatlle  need  no  shelter  in  winter,  and  the 
harvest  never  finis.  TIm  fig-tree,  fbe  IbotcI,  and  ^  myrtle 
flourish  without  any  particular  care.  The  soil  is  fertile,  pro- 
ducing oats  and  wheat;  but  the  farmers  allow  their  land  to 
lie  fallow  every  otlier  year.  They  use,  tor  manure, sea-weed, 
fern,  and  broom,  which  have  been  allawed  to  putrify.  (Ex- 
pi  Uy,  Dictiomudre  det  Gaulet,  <^c. ;  Encycloptdie  Me- 
I^Nftfue,  Qi«igraf)ili»  FMjfmque.)  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
eoinnion  land,  on  whidi  many  sheep  are  reeiM.  About 
800  draught  liorses  are  ex|>ortcd  yearly.  (Malte-Brun.) 

The  island  is  said  to  contain  M'.i  villages  or  hamlets, 
three  small  towns  (bourgs),  viz.,  Sauzon  in  the  tiortli- 
wcst  part.  Locmaria  in  tbe  south-east  part,  and  Banf^or 
in  the  centre,  and  one  town  of  more  importance  (ville),  vis., 
Palaia,  tbe  capital  of  the  island.  When  ExpiUjr  wrote  (1762), 
the  island  was  divided  into  four  parishes  or  quarters,  named 
nTii  r  the  four  towns.  The  population  of  the  island  is  eati- 
niatcd  in  the  last  edition  ot  Malte-Bnin  (Paris,  I83'2)  at 
8U00. 

The  sardine  or  pilchard  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
OKtent  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  Belle-He.  It  commences  in  the 
nonth  oi"  June,  and  lasts  till  October.  The  fish  are  cured 
and  exported  to  tbe  coast  of  Spain,  or  to  tbe  French  coest 

.iouth  of  the  island.  T\\c  oil  which  is  obtained  d  iriii^'  tlie 
{>rooess  of  curing  the  ll«ih  is  eiliier  used  in  the  island  fur 


BELLEISLE,  a  small  island  lying  about  fifteen  miles 
north  of  tiie  most  northerly  point  of  the  island  of  Newftmnd* 
land,  and  about  the  same  ffistanee  east  from  the  coast  of 

T^brador.  It  is  placed  near  the  middle  of  tlie  north- eastern 
entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  in  51"  57'  N.  lat.,  and 
55°  40'  W.  lonn.  Tlie  island  is  about  seven  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. It  h;i-s  a  small  convenient  harbour,  called 
Lark  Harbour,  on  the  north-west  side,  capable  of  receiving 
only  small  vessels ;  and  at  the  east  point  is  another  small 
harbour  or  eove  vbiidi  Wfll  admit  only  fishing  ihalbHM. 
(Anspachs  HUtoiy  ^rMt^^hiMtetf/ Malhitt's  NaSat 
Guzeltfier.) 

BKLLEISLE,  STRAITS  OF.  a  channel  whidi  divides 
the  north-west  coast  of  Newfoundland  from  Uie  coast  of 
Labrador,  on  tho  continent  of  North  America,  and  forms 
the  nerthem  eiitmoce  from  the  Atlantie  to  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence.  The  length  of  the  strait,  flrooi  its  commenee- 
ment  at  Belleisic  island  to  its  termination  at  Grand  Point 
south-east  of  Bradore  Harbour  on  the  Labrador  coast,  is 
twenty-seven  leagiiaa»  and  its  general  width  about  Awr 
leagues. 

T iiis  passage  is  considered  unsafe,  and  it  hi  consequence 
but  aeidom  frequented  in  the  nsual  oonise  of  navionlMii  bgr 
vessels  entering  the  River  St.  Lawrenee.  The  Labrador 

side  of  tbe  strait  is  much  indented  with  beys,  amnnq  which 
are  Temple  Bay,  Wreck  Cove,  Green  Bay,  Red  Bay,  and 
Black  Bay.  The  coast  of  N  >  a  :iHi  r.  i  ;;i  mi  alon*!  the  straits  is 
uniformly  without  indentations.  (Anspach's  Hi»tory  of 
Newfoundland  i  Malham's  Is/aval  Gazetteer.) 

BELLEGARDE.  a  fort  in  France,  in  tbe  depaitmeat  of 
Plfrfojes  Orientaleo,  or  Bastern  Pyrenees.  It  is  554 
miles  nearly  due  south  from  Paris,  by  the  road  through 
Nevers,Mouline8,  Clermont,  Mende,  Montpellier,  Narbonne. 
and  Perpignan,  from  the  last  of  which  (the  capital  of  the 
department)  it  is  distant  about  twenty-two  miles.  It  is  in 
42^  29^  N.  bt.  and  8»  62'  B.  long. 

BeiUoganIa  eiowiM  the  snramit  of  a  mountain,  which  lies 
dose  upon  the  ftontier  towards  Spain,  and  is  above  the 
pass  (Ic  Col  de  Pertuis)  through  which  runs  the  road  from 
Perpipnan  to  Fipueras  in  Catalonia.  Originally  there  was 
only  a  tower  to  defend  tho  pass:  this  tower  was,  in  1674, 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  added  to  it  some  works ;  but  it 
was  retaken  in  July,  1675,  by  Mar£ehal  S^omberg,  oom- 
mandmr  of  the  French  army  in  this  quaiter,  tbe  same  who 
was  afterwards  killed  in  Ireland  at  tbe  battle  of  tbe  Boyne. 
After  the  peace  r  f  Nimeguen  in  1679,  Louis  XIV.  ordered 
a  re^'ular  fortress.  v,an  Ave  bastions,  to  be  constructed.  At 


careening  the  boats,  or  by  the  poor  for  their  lamps,  or  else  one  angle  of  the  fortres.s  arc  some  outworks,  cut  in  tbe  solid 


IS  sent  to  Nantes  or  Bordeaux,  where  it  is  used  in  the  pre- 
]jaratioa  of  leather.  (Expilly.)  . 

The  town  of  Palais  is  fortified,  and  is  commanded  by  a 
citadel.  A  canal,  which  is  filled  by  the  tide,  divides  tbe  city 
into  two  parts.  There  were,  belbre  the  Revolution,  two 
churches,  the  parish  church,  and  that  of  St.  Stephen. 
There  are  some  salt-works.  The  harbour,  which  has  a 
mole  or  jetr[,  is  only  for  small  vessels.  It  is  a4ieeent  to 
the  Grande  Rade,  and  is  inferior  to  the  haihour  of  Ssuson. 
which  is  three  or  four  miles  to  the  north-west  of  it,  but  which 
does  not  admit  large  ships.  A  third  port,  Le  Goul&rd,  on 
the  sooth- West  or  sea-ward  side  of  the  island,  will  admit 
liirger  vessels  than  either  of  the  other,  but  it  is  not  well 
sheltered  from  the  south  wind,  and  has  a  difficult  entrance. 
(Expilly.)  Tbe  population  of  Pahus  in  1838  was  1600  lor 
tbe  town,  or  3584  for  tbe  whole  oonmune. 

Tbe  natives  of  Belle-He  are  a  large,  well  made,  bold  race 
of  people;  as  are  also  those  of  the  little  islands  of  Houat 
;iri  1  Hoc'lic,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  Iviut: 
bulw&en  BtUe-Iie  and  the  Main.  The  inhabitants  of  theite 
islands  are  c-ngaii^e<l  in  Ashing,  or  in  nusillg  allttlo  wfaoit. 
iEncffckpidie  diithodtqut ;  SspUl;.) 

In  the  year  1761.  dmmg  the  war  between  Bngtaod  and 
France,  Belle-He  was  attacked  by  an  English  armament : 
the  naval  force  under  Commodore  Keppel,  and  the  land 
forces  (8(»00  111  number)  under  General  Hodgson.  In  their 
first  attempt  to  land  near  Pointc  locmaria,  tbe  invaders 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  but  aMeood  MlMipi 
was  mora  suooesaftiL  The  whohi  English  amj  iraa  dtiem> 
barhed,  drava  the  enemy  into  the  town  of  Fslals,  and  after 
meeting  with  a  vigorous  resistance,  rnni|:i.'llril  t'lc  irrirrison 
to  retire  into  the  citadel.  At  last  u  tajHiuUuui.  vv.n^  agreed 
to  on  honourable  terms,  and  tbe  island  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  till  the  peace  of  1763,  when  it  was  re- 


rock,  and  inaccessible  on  one  side  from  the  precipice,  on  the 
crest  of  which  they  have  been  formed. 

The  town  is  very  inconsiderable :  in  fact  there  is  scarcely 
anything  deserving  tbe  name.  A  few  houses  of  entertain- 
ment for  travellers,  and  some  gardens  whi  h  In  innR  to  the 
resident  officers  of  the  garrison,  lie  at  tbe  fool  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  only  object  of  curiosity  in  Bellegarde  is  tbe  well* 
which  deserves  nodoe  for  its  great  depth,  and  the  hardness 
of  the  took  wUflh  baa  been  cut  dmngh  hi  onlsr  to  ohtain 
water. 

In  the  war  between  FVance  and  Spain  which  followed  tbe 

French  revolulii  n.  Bellegiirde  bcciiiiif  :in  object  oi" conten- 
tion. It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1793,  but  was  re- 
taken by  the  Fi^nch  under  General  Dugommier,  in  Sep> 
tembw,  1794,  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  and  altor  ft 
Spanish  army,  which  attempted  to  raise  the  siege,  had  been 
defeated.  The  Spaniards  sustained  another  defeat  in  an 
attack  upon  the  besieging  army  tbe  day  after  the  place  had 
suriijiiileri»:l  Dui;r>mmier,  who  va-^  killed  in  batUO  dUHrtly 
afterwards,  was  buried  in  one  of  the  bastions. 

The  population  of  Bellegarde,  as  given  in  tbe  Dicium- 
noire  UntvertelJe  la  Prance  (Paris,  1804),  our  lataat  an* 
thority,  was  only  130.  {Dietionnaire  CMmtmI  dr  kt 
France;  Reichard's  Deaaripliv*  Road  Soak  ^  Mnma»s 
Martiniere;  Expilly.) 

BELLENDEN.  SIR  JOHN,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Bel- 
lenden,  Ballenden,  Ballanlyne  or  Baunatyne  (for,  by  all 
those  names  u  this  family  known),  of  Auebinvole,  a  lord 
of  iOBsion*  diraolor  of  the  chancery,  and  Justieo  clerk  of 
Scotland.  Howaaaouethneseerstary  to  Archibald  Douglas, 
earl  of  Aiieus,  lord  chancellor  and  prime  minister  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  beginning  of  tho  sixteenth  century.  When 
Aii({U9  Wils,  in  September,  \^^:^^.  .n  lifti  i  t  ir  li  l'I>  treason, 
of  tbe  many  that  bad  previously  waited  ou  him  BeUenden 
I  akmo  eoiitiniMd  bi»  frimd.  and,  though  not  a  lawysr,  dm 
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up  ilie  (lefenres  for  him.  In  1424  an  acX  1u\<1  \\cca  passed  by 
the  S<-oui!ih  letjUladirc,  providing,  that  '  ^if  there  bu  ony 
poor  creature  that  for  lack  of  cunning  ur  di!»peD»cs  cannot  or 
may  not  follow  hk  cuiMi  iko  King,  for  the  love  of  God,  sal 
otdtiiatbejudgetoiramvMiigHaleil  and  vim  adviMat* 
to  follow  nk  poor  ereattue^eauw  hut  bere,  ib»  once  potent 
Eurl  .)f  AugUJJ  hail  Turlus  first  plea,  tliat  lliougli  "  ••il!:P  ui><jn 
oura  life,  landeii,  and  j;u(U's,  and  ar  na  iiwii  ol  law  uurst'lf. 
WO  can  get  na  procuraiour  nor  advocat  to  !>ptik  fur  u*.'  All 
his  pkas  and defoQoeii  woro  overruled,  and  be  was  four,  i 
guil^  by  the  parliaoiMit*  and  attunted;  but  in  liai  h 
1942-3,  the  attainder  was  rerersed,  Crawfiird  saya,  on  the 
graunds  taken  in  the  defences,  and  Angus  restorad  to  his 
•Btatos  aiul  lioiii:iur>. 

Belleiuien  immediately  after  bad  the  huitour  of  kuiKht- 
hood  conferred  u|x>n  him ;  and  on  his  father's  death,  he 
was  in  Jtme,  1547.  appointed  to  the  vacant  placea  of  a  lord 
of  Mssiont  diractor  of  the  chancery,  and  jiutka<lf!rk.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Reformatioo,  he  vat  oamad  by  the 
Queen  Regent  one  of  the  commiHsioners  betw««n  her  and 
Ibe  lords  of  the  congrcgalimi  ;  but  h*!  sDnn  j  iiru'd  the  re- 
fl>n»er»,  aitd  in  August,  I  'mU,  lie  and  Wiitliart  ul  PiUarruw 
are  ntentionod  in  Randolph's  despatch  to  Cecil,  as  the  two 
vfaom  tbey  bad  rewkved  to  join  in  a  miisioa  to  France 
(Rohettton's  Setdland,  vol.  i.  p.  166),  and  on  Mair^'s  arrival 
in  Scotland,  ho  was,  Gth  September,  1651,  appointed  one 
of  the  privy  council.  In  December  following  he  was  one  of 
those  named  to  modify  stijicnds  to  the  reformed  clergy — 
the  mean  allowance  for  whom  roused  tho  indignation  of 
Knox.  On  tlie  23rd  September,  1563,  he  and  Sir  John 
Maxwell,  the  warden  of  the  West  Marohtt,  met  the  KngUth 
oommisrionen  at  Dunifiies.  wbera  thejr  •Mend  into  a  «od- 
vention  for  rrdn^ssiiiir  the  mutual  tre^pasiea OH  the  boiders. 
(Nicolson's  Jiordrr  Lairs,  p.  K4.  ut  si>q.) 

Sir  John  app  -ars  to  haw  bei-n  tiirice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Gir- 
vanmains.  a  friend  of  the  Douglas  family :  and  on  the  1st 
May.  1548.  he  bed  a  charter  to  himsettaiid  hia  said  apouM 
of  the  Umda  of  Wavknull  with  the  Fa11er»>nill.  and  eotne 
otJicr  lands  in  the  retratity  of  BrousjlUon,  Iwlonping  to  the 
abbey  of  HoJyrood  near  Edmbiirijh.  His  younger  brother, 
Patrick,  who  was  made  sheriff  of  Orkney,  also  married  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Kennedy,  and  on  the  IHUi  Kc- 
bruarj',  I5G6,  had  a  charter  from  Adam,  bishop  of  Orkney, 
of  the  lands  of  StenhoBM  hi  that  diocese,  to  himself  and 
Catiierine  bis  wife,  and  their  cfaildren,  whmn  failing,  the 
snid  Sir  John.  On  tW.  .list  May,  1565,  Sir  John  got  a 
grant  of  the  ullice  of  usher  of  exchequer — an  office  which 
seems  to  have  remaitietl  in  his  family  till  l/'JO,  ulicn  on 
the  iasolvetiry  uf  the  flitb  Lord  Ballenden  it  was  attached, 
and  sold  by  tlie  creditors.  The  same  year  Sir  John  had  a 
atant  of  the  offiee  of  justiciar  and  badieof  the  baronies  uf 
Canongate  end  Broughton,  and  other  lands  belong  in«:  to 
Holyrood- house  ;  :  i  l  ihe  next  year  the  oummendator  made 
him  justiciar  ami  liailie  of  Calder,  belonging  to  the  same 
abbey. 

Among  the  numerous  reports  to  which  the  murder  of 
Rizzio  gave  rise,  one  was,  that  the  Bollendens  were  iropli- 
cated  in  the  crane :  and  in  the  despatch  from  Randolph 
and  the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  the  privy  council  of  England, 
27th  March,  1566.  it  is  said  'Tliere  were  in  tins  toinpanie 
two  that  came  in  with  the  king,  the  one  AndreweCarof 
Fawdonside,  whom  tho  Qiu  i  n  sayth  would  have  straken  her 
with  a  dagger,  and  oae  Patrick  Belentyne.  l«otb«r  to  the 
iustiee-clerk,  who  also,  her  graee  sayth,  offir^  a  dair  ageinat 
her  belly  with  the  cock  down :'  but  it  is  added,  '  We  have 
been  earnestly  in  hand  with  the  I.«rd  Ruthen  to  know  the 
varitie.  am!  l.<  i  suretfa  us  to  the  coiUrane.'  (RolH>rtson's 
Scotlwtd,  vol.  lit.  p.  227.)  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Sir 
John  Bellenden  tted  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  IMh  March, 
l566,Qathe«Riv»l«f  MaryaadDnnlqrwithanaRnr;  hot 
hevaifaoafMtaMdiaAvov.  He  carried  Vary'seomnands 
to  Mr.  John  Craig,  the  famous  fellow-minister  of  .Tohn 
Knox,  to  proclaim  the  bann;*  between  hr  r  ;uifl  Boiliwill, 
and  had  loiii^  reasoning;  witti  llie  cliurch  on  the  .'-ubjtK't, 
The  marriage  was  solemnized  on  the  15th  May,  15A7,  by 
the  above-mentioned  Adam,  bishop  of  Orkney — an  act  for 
whidi  Im  bad  to  ask  panloQ  of  the  obuiab,  before  tfiaj  weald 
aikiwlthn  to  laautn  m  the  ministry.  The  Inriiop  of  Ork- 
ney aftor^ranlH  joined  the  associatinn  against  Mary*  nrid 
Bothwell  ;  and  in  July  following  he  anointed  and  crowiU'l 
the  infant  James.    Sir  John  Ballenden  joine*!  the  a.ssi>ci;i- 

^  lihairiN.  He  was  ahw  one  of  the  Ref^eot's  privY 


council.  In  1^)7.3  he  was  employed  in  framui^  lUc  j»,u  ifl- 
cation  <if  I'lTtli,  wlicrehy  all  the  queen  s  p.irty,  e.\ee|)t  Kirk- 
caldy of  Grange,  i^etlungton,  and  those  with  them  in  Kdin- 
burgb  castle,  were  brought  to  the  king's  obedience.  The 
auna  year  he  was.  it  seenwb  emploved  in  a  stiU  numi  <itffi 
oak  nhir.  namely,  to  persmide  the  Oeneial  Aseeinbly  on 
the  behalf  of  Morton,  that  the  civil  magistrate  ouiilit  to  he 
head  uf  tl;o  (  hurch  as  well  an  of  the  State.  The  discussion 
>-a!9CoaUnue<l  for  twelve  days,  and  tlien  ■djanmed.  (Haow'a 
/Itttoty  of  the  Home  of  Dou^im.) 

Sir  John  disdnne  time  before  April.  1577,  leaving  by  hit 
first  wife  two  eoni,  m  tlie  eldest  of  whom,  Lawis,  he  by  his 
latter  will,  dated  in  1S67,  laid  an  injinaction  to  servo  the  n^- 
sjeiU  and  the  house  of  A  nuns,  under  the  kin-j's  majesty  s  oN  - 
dienm;,  '  as  1  aud  my  for  beans  haf  done,  lu  tymes  by  jta^t, 
bofoir  all  the  warld.'   Sir  Lewis  succe«ded  his  father  in  his 
possessions,  and  in  bis  place  of  justiee-cleric  Thomas  Bel- 
lenden of  Naviyle  got  the  vaeaBiplaee<rfhi(dfif  aeemi: 
'  quhilk  place  (says  the  king's  letter)  may  not  now  lie  usit 
by  our  said  familiar  clerk,  vix.  Sir  Lewis,  by  reasun  of  his 
less  at:e.     To  what  term  of  life  this  last  exprf  ssiun  applies 
IS  somewhat  doubtful,  cbiedy  becau&e  the  opintuit  ot  L.0Td 
Hailes  has  intervened.   His  lordship  conceives  it  to  be 
twenty-ftve.  tlioiigh  that  age  does  not  appear  to  hava  been 
raqnired  far  the  bench  till  the  act  159S.  e.  134.   Is  ^ 
king's  letter  above  referred  to,  the  lords  of  session  were  en- 
joined to  allow  Sir  Lewis  to  remain  in  court  during  its  deli- 
berations, 'that  he  may  hear  the  reasoning  of  all  causes 
with  advysementof  the  procesrM^  and  interioquitois  thereof :' 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  the  court  of 
seaiion  aivtoa  deiiberstad  in  seeMt.  Tlie  practice  indeed 
eontintied  till  the  Revdutun,  when  an  aet  was  inuaed.  re- 
quiring the  jud'_ri'<  tn  udvise  and  vote  "with  open  (!(>•>•«■,' 
and  U  IS  uul  a  little  sin<iular  that,  notwilhstandiiii!;  tin-  ;ru- 
portancc  of  publicity  and  ol  the  constant  presence  ui  court 
of  a  body  of  vigilant  and  mtelligent  lawyer,-*  Iq  the  due  ad- 
ministretion  of  the  law,  the  praetilionarft  before  the  court  of 
■eseion  do  sanerally  oontinua  to  perainiwUte  tlia  'Outer 
Home 'to  this  day. 

Sir  Lewis's  i  mined  late  younger  brother,  Adam,  was  bred 
1o  the  church,  and  became  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  Hp  had 
another  brotiicr,  Tiionias,  said  to  be  of  a  third  niarruL-e, 
who  was  for  a  short  lime  one  of  the  ]ord^  of  <5es»joii.  The 
(grandson  of  Sir  L<ewis  was  in  June,  1661,  cn  atol  lx»r»l  Bal- 
lenden of  Broughton ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  tliiid  Duke 
of  Roxburghe,  the  latter  honour  diwolved  OQ  hia  kinsman, 
the  seventh  l>ord  Ballenden,  on  whose  death,  the  lUlvwiag 
year,  the  haronv  of  Bellenden  expired. 

BELLENDEN.  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  writer,  coo* 
cerning  whoso  birth  and  education  we  possess  no  certain  in- 
formation eseept  tiiatbavaa  of  Scotch  famUy,  beeame  known 
as  a  writer  in  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  stated  that  he  filled  the  office  of  Professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  University  of  Paris  in  1G02,  and  that  he  was  enabled 
tore«idu  at  that  university  through  the  Ikvour  of  James  V'L 
(James  L  of  England).  It  is  certain  that  he  resided  a  long; 
time  m  Paris*  and  that  the  various  writines  ^tch  have 
transmittod  bis  nana  dawn  to  us  weiw  publisoed  durinir  his 
residence  there.  In  1 608  he  publishc^d  his  '  Ciceronis  Pnn- 
oeps,'  &c.,  *  a  singular  work,'  says  Dr.  Bennett,  Bishop  <if 
Cloyne,  ■  in  which  he  extracted  from  Cicero's  wntmirstio 
tacbed  remarks,  and  coiupretsed  them  into  one  regular  body, 
containing  the  rules  of  monarcliir al  government,  with  the 
line  of  conduct  to  lie  adopted,  sad  tlie  virtaas  proper  to  be 
cfieouragod  by  the  prince  bimeelf.*  This  Ireatiaa,  wbieh  is 
called  '  De  Statu  Principis,'  he  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry, 
the  oldent  son  of  his  pjyal  patron.  In  KjI  J  he  published 
a  work  of  u  ^^nuilar  character,  which  he  called  'Csceronis 
Coiisul,  S«naiiir,  Senatusque  Romanus.*  that  is  *  De  Statu 
Rcipublico},'  ui  which  the  nature  of  the  aoBSOlar  ojBee* 
and  the  eoQstitutien  of  the  Roman  senate  are  petsaieiMmaly 
treated.  FIndInf  these  works  deeewedly  suwwwftn.be  con- 
ceived,  and  partly  oxeciited,  the  plan  of  a  third  work,  •  De 
Statu  prii»ci  Orbis,  which  was  to  contain  a  history  of  the  prt>- 
gr«>s8  of  religion,  government,  and  philosophy,  from  tbe  times 
before  the  Flood,  to  their  various  degrees  of  improvement 
under  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded ao  Ihr  as  to  print  a  few  copies  of  this  work  in  1615. 
*  when  it  aeenK,'  says  Dr.  Bennett,  *  to  have  been  suggested 
that  his  three  treatises.  •  Tk>  StiUi  Principis."  '  W-  Si  i-a 
Keipublicaj,"  '  De  Statu  I'riM-i  Orbi<*,'  beint;  on  suhjeri-  ;,o 
nearly  resembling  each  other,  ibcrc  nn^ht  be  n  pi  i>|>riet\  rn 
MxdMnn  ^iMn  into  one  wi»k,  by  npubUadiing  the  two  iormer. 
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aad  mtitling  the  whote  •  BeUendMiiM  dc  StBto.  With  this 
vinr  be  reeelled  the  km  vofkm  of  K»  Iwt  iraik  that  iicre 


abroad,  and,  after  a  short  delay,  publishc<l  the  three  trea- 
tises uiuk'r  their  new  title  in  ir.  16.  A  ropy  of  the  oripinal 
e'liliim  of  the  '  De  Statu  pri-,<  i  ( )rbis,  dntcd  1010,  is  in  the 
British  MuAcuin.  The  great  work  l>eint;  now  completed, 
Bellenden  looked  forward  (we  still  follow  Dr.  Bennett)  with 
a  pretty  veU-grounded  expectation  of  that  applanae  vhieh 
his  labour  and  ingenuity  deserved.  Unfbrtnnately.bowwrer, 
the  vessel  in  which  the  whole  impression  was  cmtnrkoi!  w;is 
overtaken  by  a  storm  before  the  could  peach  tlu-  Knu'lish 
coast,  and  founderwl  with  all  lii-r  l  ar^o.  A  few  copies  onlv, 
which  Bellc-nden  had  kept  for  his  own  use,  or  madu  presents 
«f.  Were  saved ;  and  accordingly  the  work,  from  its  scarcity, 
waa  baidW  known  to  enn  the  moat  eoiious  of  book  c«4- 
leeton.  Dr.  Bennett  states  Aat  no  neathnb  made  of  tht 
wiirk  in  fithi  r  the  *  Obscrvationcs  Literariio,'  pnblislii-fl  at 
Man;ilfburL;  m  1705,  or  in  the  '  Ammnitatos  ijleran»," 
.publiiihcd  at  Frankfort  in  1728.  though  both  andevoled  to 
a  history  of  scarre  and  learned  books. 

Bellenden.  tliouKh  naturally  much  concerned,  was  not,  it 
aaems,  discounged  at hia  less;  bat  ininedialely  set  about 
arraofpnf?  his  natetialf  in  aneir^Nin.  Bis  studies  had 

made  him  f  amiliar  with  the  works  of  the  prcat  I^tin  writers, 
particularly  Cirero :  and  he  desitrned  a  work  with  the  title 
*  Do  Tribus  l^uniiiiibus  RDman  iriiin,  in  which  he  proposed 
to  explain  tho  cbsracter,  literary  merits,  and  philosophical 
opinions  of  CiesiOb  StBMa.  aad  Flinv  the  elder  according 

of  these  he  flnisbcd,  and  was  proceeding  with  Ae  oChers 

when  he  died.  The  ropublioatinn  of  the  three  original 
works  above  named  t)f '  Bellendcnus  de  Statu'  in  1  787.  with 
a  preface  remarkable  for  its  I^atinity,  and  still  more,  per- 
haps, as  being  the  vehicle  of  much  fierce  political  invective 
against  the  character  and  adraiDistration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
of  unsBoasured  eulogy  of  the  author's  '  Trie  Lumina  An- 
glorum  '—Mr.  Bmrke,  Lord  North,  and  Mr.  Fox— from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Parr,  has  made  Bellcnden  s  name  more  familiar 
to  the  Ensrhsh  reader  than  it  otherwise  raiRht  have  been. 
In  his  preface.  Parr  affirms  that  Middleton,  in  his  'Life of 
Cicero,'  borrowed  largely  from  Bellenden,  without  making 
any  mention  of  his  name. 

(See  the  works  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  edited  by  J.  John- 
stone, M.Dm  Tols.  i.  and  iii. ;  and  77i«  Biopraphia  Bri- 
tunnica.) 

BELLE'ROPHON  (Zoology),  a  fossil  shell,  the  animul 
of  which  is  unknown,  but  which  probably  was  allied  to  that 
vt  Argonauta  and  Carinaria.  Denys  de  Montfort  esta- 
bUshsn  the  genns,  but  he  piaeed  it  among  the  polythalam- 
ous  or  chambered  shells.  De  France  cut  in  half  the  very 
specimen  which  belon^iod  to  De  Montfort,  and  thus  proved 
tliat  it  was  unilocular  like  Arsonauta :  anrl  in  truth,  Bell'- 
rophun  IS  the  only  fossil  which  bears  nny  rcscmblanco  to 
the  structure  of  Aat  shell,  though  it  is  inn rh  thicker.  The 
genus  is  eharaateristie  of  tlie  carboniferous  formation  and 
aoow  of  the  oldar  stnta.  BeOerophon  hhiau  may  be 
tnken  at  an  example  of  the 


[Bcikiopiioa  htttlcM.] 

BSLLB8  LBTTRBS,  a  vague  term  need  bfthe  FMneb, 

which  has  been  adopted  by  other  nations,  to  signify  various 
branches  of  knowliHlpe,  which  are  the  produce  of  the  iina- 
pination  and  taste,  rather  than  of  serious  study  an'l  reflec- 
tion. We  do  not  find  that  the  limits  of  this  description  of 
knowledge  bare  been  deorly  di  fine<l.  Khetorie,  poetry, 
hiatory,  phUoloef,  are  geneiaily  understood  to  eome  witbm 
the  definition  m  belles  lettres ;  but  the  mathematieal  atid 
natural  sciences,  jurispnidcnce,  mefnphysios.  ethics,  and 
thoolo(ry.  the  fine  :irts.  and  the  mechanical  artjt,  are  r<A^>\- 
dereil  distinct  from  them.  Antiquarian  and  classicul  re 
ne*r<^hcs  are  not  always  included  amon;;  the  bcUus  lettres : 
tbe  French  Academv  f/***  Inxcriptinns  et  BeiU»  Lettret, 
aeenu  by  its  vary  tills  to  make  a  distinotim  between  the 


two,  as  the  first  part  of  the  title, '  Inseri|itioins>*  xefeis  to  the 
investigation  of  antient  or  oriental  inaenptions.  medals,  fts. 

Belle*  lettres  may  be  said  to  answer  to  the  literrr  hu- 
maniures  of  tbe  Latin  lantfoiiL^e,  and  to  the  English  expres- 
sion '  polite  li1<  r:iliire.' 

BKLl.KSME.  BKLLEME.  or  BELESME,  a  town  in 
France,  in  the  dei>artinent  of  Ome.fermeily  included  ig  the 
district  of  Perche.  It  is  near  die  senree  of  the  little  river 
Memo  (a  tributary  of  the  Hnine,  wbieh  flows  into  the  Sarthc). 

•)•?  miles  W.S.W.  of  Paris.  4S°  11'  N.  Int..  0"  rif  K.  loiifr. 
It  disputes  with  Mortapiie  the  title  to  be  coii-ii(lere<l  as  the 
capital  of  I'erclie.  It  was  under  counts  of  its  <  wn  at  an 
early  periixl,  but  the  last  of  tliese  was  deprived  of  his  domains 
by  Henry  I.,  King  of  England  and  Dofce  of  Normandy,  who 
gave  BeUesme  to  the  Counts  of  Mortagae,  vbose  meceason 
assumed  the  title  of  Counts  of  Fterohe.  In  1tS8  Bdlesme 
M  besieged  by  the  army  of  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis)  of 
Frsnce,  and  taken  in  fifteen  days,  although  it  was  then  ac- 
counted one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe. 

The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence which  commands  the  surrounding  cotmtry.  To  the 
north  of  the  town  is  the  small  finest  of  Bellesme,  in  which 
•  aomn  mineral  springs,  and  abo  some  Iran  mines.  Hie 

wood  of  tids  rorc'<t  18  much  used  for  cask  staves,  and  fur- 
nishes the  town  with  one  of  its  most  con>;iderable  articles  of 
trofle.  Common  linens  and  cottons  arc  uianufactured.  The 
population  in  1832  was  32C4  for  the  town,  or  3413  for  the 
whole  commune. 

In  the  neighbouring  forest  of  Bellesme,  in  the  earlier  part 
or  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurv*  (as  we  gather  mm 
the  phrase  used  byExpilly  in  1762, '  il  y  aquclques  aiinces  ). 
two  antient  inscriptions  were  due  up,  apparently  the  inscrip- 
tions of  an  antient  temple  of  Venus.  The  first  contained 
simply  the  word  '  Aphrooisiuh  ;'  the  second  consisted  of 
the  words  '  Dtis  Inpxkis  Vrnkri  Marti  xt  MancinilO 
Sacrum.'  (Bxpilly,  Diettonmaite  dea  Gaulet,  ^.) 
BELLEVUE  LE8  BAINS.  [See  BottRHOw  Lawcy.] 
BKI.LKY,  a  town  in  France,  formerly  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict of  liuuey,  or  Bueei,  a  subdivision  of  Bourgo^ne,  or 
Burgundy  [see  Bitoky],  and  now  the  capital  of  an  arnni- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Aix.  It  lies  amid.st  the 
ridges  of  Jura,  and  not  fiir  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhdnc, 
which  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the  boundary  of  the  French 
and  Sanhnian  territories.  It  is  in  4.5°  45'  N.  lat,  and  5° 42' 
E.  loiitr. 

According  to  Martinifire,  no  mention  of  this  town  is  known 
to  have  been  made  of  earlier  date  thnn  the  time  of  the 
Meroviogian  kmgs  of  France ;  but  Maltc-Brun*  speaks  of 
Its  having  been  destroyed  by  Alaric,  a.d.  390,  and  rebuilt 
A.D.  412.  A  bishop  of  BeUey  (Latin,  Belica)  was  at  the 
second  council  of  Paris  in  the  middle  of  tho  sixth  century ; 
•.mil  trndition  speaks  of  a  bishop,  Audax,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  century.  The  see  is  said  to  have  been 
transferred  here  from  Nyon  in  Switzerland.  The  town  con- 
tinued under  the  dominion  of  its  bishom ;  and  Frederick 
BarbaroBsa.  emperor  of  Germany,  granted  to  the  then  bishop 
all  the  rights  of  regality,  inclucling  that  of  coining  money. 
These  occlesia-stics  obtained  also  a  seat  in  tho  Diet,  which 
ihrv  iet;iiii'  d  as  long  as  Bugey  was  an  incorporated  part  of 
the  trcrman  empire.  Belley,  with  the  district  of  Bugey, 
came  snbsequently  into  tbe  hands  of  the  dukes  of  .Savoy, 
but  in  the  year  1 601  they  w«ra  oeded  to  France  by  the  Dulio 
Charles  BmanueL  Tb»  town  is  said  to  have  been  burned 
wholly  or  in  part  in  1389,  and  rebuilt  by  Amsdeus  V1II„ 
duke  of  Savoy. 

Before  the 'Revolution,  Rclley  }xisscssed  a  cathedral  and  a 
parish  church,  an  abbey  for  Cistertian  nuns,  convents  for 
Cordeliers  and  Capuchins,  and  nunneries  of  Ursulines  and 
Visitandines.  besides  a  sembiaiy  for  pnesu,  a  coUeg^.  and 
an  hoepltal.  The  eathedta!  is  well  buflt  The  principal 
mnnnfncture  cnrricd  nn  is  of  calico  and  muslin,  which  is  sent 
to  Lvons  and  AviLMion.  (Dtclinnnaire  Umvertel  ae  la 
Frarirf.  Paris.  IttO  I.)  Population, in  1832,3a80forthetown, 
and  4'J«6  for  the  whole  commune. 

The  arrondisscment  of  Belley  is  bounded  on  tho  west  oy 
the  Ain,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  tbe  Rbbne.  It  con- 
tains 540  square  miles,  or  345,600  aeres,  and  is  snbakrided 
info  9  cantons,  and  If*  communes.  The  ptpuUtion  ir  !fi3'2 
wiis  79,744.  The  country  round  Belley  j  fertile,  and  tlio 
situitioB  oftbatown  agrenble.  Tba  river  Fonia,or  Fwand, 
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%  amell  feeder  of  the  Rhflne,  flows  a  short  distance  west  of 
the  town. 

The  bishopric  formerly  extended  into  Savoy.  At  present 
h  includes  the  department  of  Ain.  Population  in  1832, 
34$,030.  Tha  bitoop  in  a  auSiagan  of  tha  uebbudiop  of 
BeianeoD. 

RELI.T'NT,  JAOOPO.  was  born  in  Venice.  He  was 
one'  of  the  earliest  practitioners  in  oil  paintinjr,  and  his 
works  have  consiilorablc  merit,  considering  the  a^e  in 
which  they  were  executed.  He  adoined  the  public  cdiRccs 
of  Vonieo  with  a  great  number  of  picturtss,  the  principal  of 
wUeh  WOK  «  leriet  of  aulnoeto  flrom  th«  Mew  ToftameiK 
in  tlw  ebmeh  of  8t  John  fbe  Svangeliit  He  wis  ^nin- 
guislied  in  |>3rtriit-paiiiting,  and  among  many  other  eminent 
persous  who  sate  to  him  were  Lusiiinano,  King  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  Doae  Cornaro.    Thi^  artist  died  in  14  70. 

BELLINI.  GENTILE,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  pr^ 
<x>ding,  and  born  at  Venice  in  14S1.  He  studied  under 
his  father,  and  actod  for  aonio  tune  «o  hu  assiatant,  but 
sobaequently  gained  tueb  ropotatioD  hy  original  worka 
that  he  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
Giovanni,  to  decorate  the  treat  oounril-rhamber  of  the 
Venetian  hcnate-house.  His  otlier  principal  works  are  the 
Histories  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  San  Giovanni,  and  the 
Preaching  of  St.  Mark,  at  the  college  of  that  saint :  this 
latter  won  vies  in  oolouiiDg  and  effect  with  the  picture  of 
Furii  Botdmie,  wUeb  bang  near  it,  a  proof  that  Bellini  had 
made  immense  improvement  on  his  original  sityle  ;  in  other 
respects,  the  picture  is  marked  by  the  barbarity  of  early 
art;  the  flpures,  wliich  arc  numerous,  are  introduced  witli- 
out  diwrimi nation,  the  maimed,  bait,  and  dcfiirmed,  being 
amon^  them,  all  painted  with  rigid  regard  to  nature,  but 
exUbninK  ridionJoiM  omtobioDiaaia.  their  oosturae  being 
tbat  of  Turlu  or  Vonetianf.  His  Presentation  of  the  In- 
fant Jesus  at  the  Temple,  in  the  Palazzo  Barbcri^n,  is  a 
htghly-esteemed  performance.  Sumc  of  BeUini's  pictures 
were  taken  by  commercial  speculators  to  Constantinople, 
where,  having  been  seen  by  the  suUan,  Mohammed  ll., 
that  mooareb  sent  u  invitatkni  to  the  artist  to  make  a  visit 
to  DOUrt.  Tbift  proposal  was  aooe|ited  by  Bellini ;  ho 
was  oourteoariy  nceiveo  by  the  stiltan.  who  tat  to  him  for 
his  portrait,  and  commissioned  him  to  paint  various  his- 
torical works.  Anionp  the  rest  w;is  the  subject  of  the  De- 
collation of  St.  John  :  lliis  picture  being  completed  was 
greatly  admired  by  Mohammed,  who  pointed  out,  never- 
tiidesir  some  inaccuracy  in  the  marking  of  tbe  dissevered 
noek;  and  in  order  to  ivove  the  justice  of  his  criticism,  he 
orderad  tbe  bead  tit  a  slave  to  be  struck  off  in  the  presence 
of  tbe  astonished  artist.  From  tliis  inmneiU  Bellini  never 
enjoyed  an  hour  s  tranquilUiy  until  be  had  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  Venice.  Mohammed  dismissed  him  with  many 
marks  of  favour,  placing  a  gold  chain  round  bis  oeok,  and 
giving  him  letters  to  tlie  Venetian  senate  expressive  of  his 
smisfaction.  During  his  residence  in  Constantinople  be 
stmok  a  medallion  of  the  sultan.  He  was  engaged  in 
various  public  works  after  his  return  to  \'enice.  for  which 
he  was  requited  by  the  republic  with  an  honourable  pension 
for  life,  and  tho  oidor  of  St  Marlu  He  died  in  aged 
eighty. 

BELLINI,  GIOVANNI,  tbe  son  of  Jaeopo.  and  the 
brotlier  of  Gentile  Bellini,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  I  -122.  He 
was  tbe  best  artist  of  his  family,  and  contributed,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  painter  of  his  time  to  emancipate  art  from 
the  dry  Gothic  manner  of  his  predecessors.  His  tirbl  public 
works  wore  those  in  the  Venetian  senate-house,  in  the 
decoration  of  which  he  was  aiMciated  with  his  bratber. 
Gentile.  It  is  asserted  by  some  authorities  tbat  the  invi- 
tation of  Mohammed  II.  was  sent  to  Giovanni,  but  that  the 
senate  indoeed  Crentile  to  go  in  his  stead,  being  unwilling 
to  lose  the  services  of  their  most  distinguished  artist. 
Giovanni  ornamented  the  public  edifices  and  churches  of 
Venice  and  other  cities  of  Italy  with  a  prodigious  number 
of  paintings,  and  continued  his  labours  to  a  very  advanced 
age.  Among  his  uiusi  distinguished  worits  are  attar-pieces 
intlie  Sacristy  of  the  Couventuali  and  at  San  Znr  -iri  i  at 
Veniw;  and  in  the  monastery  of  the  Capuchins  in  tnat 
city  is  a  picture  of  the  Infant  Jesus  slumberintj  in  the  lap 
of  the  Madonna  and  attended  by  angek,  a  wui  k  conspicuous 
for  its  grace,  beauty,  and  expression.  To  these  may  be 
added  a  VirL'iu  m  the  cathe<lral  of  Borgamo^  a  Psftiwn  of 
our  I^ini  at  Santa  Corona,  at  Vioenta,  and  Christ  and  the 
Woman  of  Samaria  at  tbe  Well,  in  tl»e  Schi-irra  Pdace  at 
Rone.  In  mU  Ihnse  works  tho  elements  ot  a  ttuer  style  are 


more  visible  ti;ar.  had  been  practised  either  by  Perupioo 
Gliirlandaio,  or  any  of  his  immediate  contemporaries.  B«?l- 
lini  introduced  a  more  ample  style  of  drapery,  be  gene- 
ralized his  colour,  and  gave  breadth  to  bis  masMs;  and 
although  he  fell  short  of  tbe  oxeellenoe  whieb  waa  mob 
after  attained  by  Giorgione  and  Titian,  be  daima  the  benonr 

of  havinjT  given  the  first  hint^  of  thnt  ndmirablc  st' ic  w  bich 
was  perfected  by  those  i^rLMt  nuxstcrs.  Some  of  his  smrtli 
pictures  are  in  England  :  t  ut  it  is  only  by  his  large  worka 
in  Italy  that  au  adequate  idea  of  bis  powers  can  be  formed. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  nfnoqr,  in  KM.  (Vanri;  Lnsi; 
itodolfi:  I>o  pass.) 

BBLLFNI.  LAHRBNTIO.  deaeended  fWmi  a  i«s|iMt- 
able  family,  was  born  at  Florence  in  \f  \3.  After  reteiving 
in  his  native  place  the  elements  oi  a  classical  education,  be 
pri  11  1<  I.I  i^isa.  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  theOrand 
Duke  Ferdinand  II.  granted  to  those  who  were  dispoeed  to 
study  the  sciences.  At  this  time  the  doctrines  adopted  in 
order  to  onlain  the  funetiflos  of  the  human  body  wen  dO' 
rived  ftmn  the  wtUt  of  mathematical  physicians,  who  aseiibed 
them  to  mechanical  principles.  The  leader  of  tln^  ect  was 
Borelli,  then  professor  of  mechanics  and  aiiaicin)  at  Pisa. 
Under  him,  and  also  under  Alexander  Marchetti,  profes-sor 
of  matbematicsi  Belliui  studied,  and  imbibed  their  opinions. 
He  made  sttdt  rapid  jprogress,  that,  when  only  twenty  yean 
of  age,  ha  wpomled  pntfiBBSor  of  philoaopby  at  Pisa. 
Shortly  afterwaros  he  was  mode  pralbaaor  of  anatomy,  and 
was  frequently  honoured  with  tbe  sttendauce  of  tbe  grand 
duke  at  his  lectures.  He  continued  to  teach  atiatomy  and  to 
practise  medicine  at  Pisa,  with  i?reat  success,  for  thirty  years, 
when  he  was  invited  to  Florence,  and  made  chief  physician 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  III.  At  the  reeonunwdation  cf 
J<ancisi.  physician  to  PoM  Clement  XL,  h«  waa  nowiimted 
senior  consulting  physician  to  that  pontiff  His  repotatioo 
was  also  extended  lo  foreign  countries  both  by  liis  wriiiiii:« 
and  pupils,  one  of  the  mo»t  di.stingui>hed  of  whom  wai 
Dr.  Archibald  Pitcairn,  successively  professor  at  Lejden 
and  Edinburgh,  who  introduced  and  maintained  tbe  doc- 
trines of  bis  master  in  these  celebrated  schools,  wber«  thev 
held  sway  for  a  eonsidamhle  time.  Bellini  diod  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1704. 

Borelli  and  his  pupil  Bellini  havin<^  likened  the  body  t  ja 
collection  of  tubes,  forming  an  hydruulm  machine,  caicu- 
lated  the  force  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  other 
duids  through  them,  making  allowance  for  the  diminished 
velocity  of  their  course  arising  from  the  friction  along  the 
sides  of  tho  ves-sels.  the  angles  at  which  the  branches  of  tbe 
arteries  were  given  off  from  the  main  trunk,  tbe  curves 
which  were  lormed  by  the  vessels,  and  tlie  diniintsh<  i 
calibre  of  lhe»e  us  they  proceeded  to  their  terminau<>ii»- 
The  movmu  m  propelling  force  was  not,  in  their  opinion, 
solely  meehauical,  but  arose  from  a  fermentation  in  tbe 
blood,  by  whieb  certain  anim^  or  vital  spiriu  were  diaen- 
guge<l.  which  forced  the  blood  along  the  channels  of  tbe 
blood- vi^-sels.  So  far,  therefore,  a  unanimity  of  views  ex- 
isted between  the  chemical  and  mathematical  sect  of  ph\ 
sicians.  To  give  an  example  of  Bellini  s  opiniont.,  v^e  mar 
select  his  explanation  of  the  alternate  contractions  and 
dilations  of  tho  auiiolos  and  ventricles  of  tho  heart :  accxird- 
ing  to  him,  when  tbe  blood  ffils  the  ventrides,  it  compresses 
the  nerA-cs  of  the  auricles,  and  so  prevents  the  influence  of 
the  vital  spirits,  and  causes  the  auricles  to  be  distended. 

His  theory  of  respiration  wns  of  a  similar  kind.  In  hu 
estimation,  the  sole  object  of  respiration  was  to  push  tbe 
blood  into  the  capillary  or  extreme  vessels  with  a  suitaUe 
degree  uf  forae.  His  views  napecting  secretion  and  inllam- 
numn  are  mora  imnortant.  as  diey  bad  modi  inflnenee 
upon  practice,  Iwth  mirinif  his  own  life  and  for  nearlv  a 
century  afterwards.  The  doublinirs  and  windings  of  tlie 
capilhiri'i  111  the  >;lands  was  the  chief  cause,  in  his  view  cf 
the  subject, uf  the  dilTerent  secretions,  and  an  accumulaiMn 
or  prolonged  stay  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels  was  the  cau^c 
of  inflammationB  and  feveis.  Thoee  opinions  formed  the 
basts  of  tbe  doctrines  of  flfolr«ie<AM  and  loiAir.whieh  beinr 
adopted  by  Boerliaave  in  his  eclectic  system  nf  rrtf^dicine. 
were  extended  by  him  and  his  pupils  to  most  of  the  medical 
schools  of  Europe.  Their  importance  has  greatly  dKlinad 
since  the  writings  of  Haller  and  Jdu  Hunter. 

Tho  writings  of  Bellini  an  now  link  nnd.  The  boat  is 
tbe  treatiae  Gutt&t  Orgmam  nansnaie  d^ifnk0i$mm, 
Bononim,  1665,  in  whieb  lie  pointed  oat  the  papillse  of  tbe 
tongue  to  be  the  essentia!  orcan  of  t  i-te.  Tho  next  must 
important  is  entitled  i>»  Utimi,  i  uUnimi,  Mtmnons  taH' 
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guinit,  /ebribus,  &c,  Bononis,  1683.  His  works  have 
Men  collected  and  published  in  tno  volumai|4l0.,  Opgnt 
Owmia,  Venetiis,  1708,  and  reprintwl  1732. 

Bellini  p(K>*e»s.e<l  a  ta->>t«  for  mi. sir  aii  'i  ]ioi^t'v,  and  was 
the  author  of  a,  poem  cailed  Buccheretde,  which  was  pub- 
Itidied  after  his  deaUi  at  Florence  in  1 729. 

(B«e  SpnngeU  LlHttoirt  d»  laMmkeim;  HaU«r,  Bi- 
blioiheeaVe£ammFneHem,inlim.  Tp.mt  JUramF^te 

Jtalnrum,  vol.  iv.) 

BELLINZO'NA,  one  of  the  three  towns  of  the  Canton 
Ticino  in  Italian  Switzerland:  Lu<,'ano  und  Locarno  are 
the  other  two.  which  aro  by  tumii  the  &cat  of  the  cantonal 
covemnienL.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  both 
hanks  of  the  Tictuo,  eight  miles  abov*  its  entnnoe  into  the 
Lago  Mag^ore,  and  on  the  road  finm  Switierhiid  to  Milan 
by  the  St.  Gotbard.  The  valley  is  very  narrow  at  Bellin- 
zona.  and  the  town,  with  its  three  castles,  completely  shuts 
up  the  pass.  Another  road  Lruiiches  otT  three  miles  iiortli 
of  Bellinzotia,  etiHtwards.  and  alung  the  Val  Misocco  into 
tho  canton  of  the  Grisons,  and  over  Mount  Bernardin  to 
Coin  Mid  the  buiksof  tb«  lalw  of  Constance.  This  rood  puts 
CMlern  Switsevlaod  and  oantnd  Germany  in  direct  oomma- 
nication  with  the  Sardinian  states  which  Iwrdcr  the  western 
bank  of  the  I.^gu  Mafjgiuro,  and  tluis  the  Austrian  territories 
are  avoided;  goods  frtun  liiL  port  of  Genua  are  sent  into 
Bavaria  and  Wiirlemberg,  while  Geroiati  manufacturer  are 
Mnfedoim  toTiiria  or  (>enoa.  This  useful  road  has  been 
Gomlnielad  finea  tb«  list  peace  at  tbe  joint  ezpenie  of  the 
GriioQi,  tiie  Canton  Ticino.  and  the  kuq^  of  Sardinia.  The 
following  insrription  is  placed  on  Mount  Bcniardin:  'Jam 
via  patet  bostibus  et  amicis;  cavete  Rhffiti !  Simplicitas 
tnorum  et  unio  strv  i  t  avitutn  libertatem."  The  tra\>-ller 
who  descends  either  the  St.  Gothard  or  tho  Bernardin  finds 
at  BeUinzona  the  climate  and  the  productions  of  Italy :  the 
Tine,  the  latuel,  the  mulbeny  and  ng  trees  thrive  thevOi  and 
even  the  orange  and  lemon  aie  trained  against  lAie  walls. 
The  nei<;lilK)unnp;  mountains  are  coverc<l  with  lar^'C  chestnut 
trues,  (.'liestnuts  and  the  polenta,  or  pudding  made  of  the 
flour  of  Imlian  corn,  cmislitute  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Northern  Italy,  the  common  food  of  the  pea^ntry.  The 
people  of  Canton  Ticino  are  Catholics.  [See  Ticino.]  The 
population  of  BeUittsooa  is  about  1300.  (Carta.  Mamtata 
di  Oeogrq/icL,  M8an,  I8S6.)  BelUnnna  is  seventjr<flv»  nfles 
S.S.K.  of  the  Hospice  of  the  St.  Guthard,  fourteen  miles 
north  of  Lugano,  and  thirty  miles  from  Como,  the  first 
town  of  the  Austrian  territories  on  the  road  to  Milan. 
(Kasthofer,  Voyai:^  dims  ie<t  peiitt  Cantons  et  dam  ies 
Alp^s  Rhetiennes  i  Wabh.  Fot/age  mSmuetMliOmbardie, 
tt  en  PUmtmt :  Ebei's  jMotwh/J 

BBLLMANN.  CHARLBS  MICHEL,  a  Swedish  poet. 
•a  Iio  is  justly  entitled  to  the  fame  of  ori^^inality  above  nil 
hl.^  Swedi^h  coDiemporaries,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in 
1741.  ami  died  in  179G.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Upsala.  and  after  he  had  left  it  was  enabled  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  his  favourite  pursuits  of  poetry  and 
iitefatufe  bjr  Um  lilmrality  of  Chistavns  IIL,  who  appointed 
lum  to  a  nominal  ofBce,  with  a  competent  fneome,  and  the 
title  of  secretary  of  the  court.  Thf!  Vmv;  had  already  fa- 
vourably noticed  Bellmann's  earliest  productions,  which  were 
a  metrical  translation  from  the  German  of  Sclnveidnitz's 
'Evangelical  Djinf^  Thoughts'  (* Evantrclischc  T(Klesge- 
dsnken  ),  published  when  he  was  only  m.xteen ;  and  a  poem 
entitled  '  Zion'a  Hogtid'  (the '  Fortival  of  Zion  );  to  which 
some  yean  afterwards  were  aiMed :  *  BaeM  Tempel '  (the 
*  T-^rr.-ilf  of  B.icchus"),  the  most  important  of  his  poems; 
iriotliuann's  'Episiler  of;  Songer;'  nnd  a  Swedish  transla- 
tion from  the  German  of  Gellert's  ■  Fables."  His  posthu- 
mous works,  '  Skaldcstykkcn"  ('  IVn  tus'),  and  Friedmann's 
'  Handskriftcr'  (Friedmann  s  '  Manuscripts  "J,  were  pub- 
lished; the  first  at  StooUudm,  2  volnmes,  1818»  and  the 
se«and  at  TJpsata,  1 9t  9.  Bellmann's  poeticial  picMres  gene- 
f.illy  represent  scenes  of  the  lowest  life  in  Sweden  :  but  they 
;ir<;  so  chaste,  so  true,  so  full  of  imagination,  and  their 
colours  are  so  lively,  that  the  reader  fortieth  the  scenes  of 
vulgarity  to  which  he  is  introduced,  and  finds  himself  sud- 
denly tntnsported  ftom  low  tap-rooms  to  cheerful  habita- 
tion of  joy  and  song.  To  enter,  however,  fiiUy  into  the 
«pirit  of  Sdlnann's  lyrical  prodwtions,  it  is  neeeMsry,  not 
(  Illy  to  re.id  them,  but  also  to  hear  them  sung  to  the  tunes 
wlacij  were  composed  expressly  for  them.  Bellmann  had 
.1  heart  open  to  friendship,  he  was  a  cheerful  companit)n, 
and  bore  a  good  moral  chaiacter.  (See  Erach  and  Gruber's 
Jtncfelepama.) 


BSLLO'NA.  tho  goUsM  of  war  among  the  Romans, 
flomqNMiding  in  some  noasoi*  with  Bnyo  of  tlie  Gteeks; 
bnt  mueh  oonftision  has  arisen  in  the  stody  ef  vntient  ray> 

tbolopy  from  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  names  r>f  the 
Greek  and  Roman  deities  as  convertible  with  one  another. 
Where  there  arc  some  points  of  resemblance,  there  are  often 
still  more  of  dissimilarity,  especially  as  regards  those  deities 
which  were  the  objects  of  religious  honour  among  the  Ro- 
mans before  the  intradnetkm  of  .Greek  and  Asiatic  forms  of 
worship.  Tho  Satom  of  the  Romans,  for  example,  is  far  firom 
identiod  with  the  Kronos  of  the  Greeks  ;  Miner>  a,  again, 
differs  much  from  Pallas,  and  Diana  from  Artemis.  The 
[,'reater  part  of  the  deities  strictly  belonK'ng  to  the  Romans 
have  names  which  have  grown  out  of  the  language  itself. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Greek  deities.  Thus  Betfamr 
is  properly  a  feminine  adjective,  which  with  the  noun  dea 
signifies  the  goddess  of  war  (from  bello,  war) ;  so  Pomona, 
the  goddess  of  fruit  (pomo);  Portunus,  or  Portumnus, 
the  god  of  harbours  (portu) ;  Vertumnus.  of  change  (vtrsu, 
antiently  vertu) ;  Silvanus,  of  woods  (tilva) ;  Luna,  or 
Lucina,  the  goddess  of  light  (lue,  and  perhaps  luci) ;  For- 
tuna,  the  goddess  of  chance  (/bri,  or  more  probably  from 
an  obsolete  noun  fnrlu) ;  Dianus,  afterwards  Janus,  the  god 
of  lijs'ht,  until  the  Greek  Apollo  usurped  this  character; 
Diar,^.  or  J  ma  (a  name  actually  used),  the  goddess  of  li^ht 
or  moon  (die,  day).  On  the  same  principle,  no  doubt,  are 
formed  the  names  of  Vulcanus  (compare  fulgeo,  ^(vm, 
shine,  blase),  Neptunus  (compare  yiwrv,  wash,  and  mmpila, 
a  goddees  of  water),  Satnmua  (compare  «a<Hr,fli)l)tFieanii> 
nus,  Pilumnus,  Paunus ;  and  we  might  perhaps  loidt  ttpOtt 
Auclumnus  (from  auctu.  increase)  as  a  deity. 

Another  principle  which  pervades  the  Roman  m\  I'l.  'ogy 
is  the  division  of  each  object  of  fear  or  desire  between  deities 
of  either  lex.  (Niebuhr,  Roman  Hitt.)  We  have  already 
seen  Dianus  and  Diana.  Besides  these,  there  occur  SatonUH^ 
the  god  of  plenty ;  Ops,  the  goddess  of  plenty ;  Valesnns 
and  Vesta,  the  gi>d  and  pi^deSB  of  fire ;  T  ■Mi.ino  andTellus, 
of  earth  ;  Neptunus  and  Nyropha  (Niiuii  \i.uuld  be  a  more 
correct  Latin  form),  of  water ;  Jupiter,  or  rather  Jove,  and 
Juno,  of  air.  In  the  same  way  they  bad  Mavors  for  Gra- 
divus),  together  wuh  Bellons,  to  preside  over  war. 

Tlie  temple  of  Bellona  was  mnded.  according  to  Pliny 
(xxxT.  9),  m  the  year  959  of  Rome,  by  App.  Claudius,  the 
colleiicue  of  P.  Servihus  Priscu-  I.ivy,  nowever  (x.  19), 
refers  the  foundation  to  App.  Claudiua  Ciecus,  the  colleague 
of  I^Volumnius,  m  tl  i  year  of  Rome  456;  and  the  latter 
IS  confirmed  by  an  inscription  in  Gruter  (3rt9.  4j,  Both 
accounts  will  be  substantially  true,  if  the  latter  only  lebldlt 
the  temple.  When  any  Roman  fkotily  had  on«e  ootineoted 
its  name  with  a  paUio  work,  theie  who  afterwards  bore  the 
name  had  a  pride  in  keeping  up  the  mnnrxion.  The  temple 
was  situated  in  the  ninth  region,  between  the  Carmenlal 
Gale  and  the  Flaminian  Circus,  and  consequently  without 
the  walls  of  Servius.  It  was  ou  this  account  the  place 
usually  selected  by  the  Roman  senate  and  consuls  for  the 
reception  of  embassies  from  hostile  powers,  end  also  of  their 
own  generals,  especially  when  these  came  to  claim  a  tri- 
umph ;  for  the  imperium,  or  supreme  miliuiry  authority, 
was  at  once  annulled  by  an  entrance  into  the  city,  and  with 
it  all  claim  to  a  triumph.  Near  tbo  temple  was  a  column, 
over  which  a  spear  was  hurled  as  a  decbration  of  war  against 
any  foreign  state.  (Ovid,  Fatti,  vi.  !201.)  This  rite  was 
introduce  to  supply  the  place  of  another.  According  to 
the  original  ceremony,  a  herald,  or  fecied,  proceeded  to  the 
frontifrs,  and  hurled  i  >;iLar  of  defiance  into  the  hostile 
territory ;  but  as  the  limits  of  the  empire  were  extended, 
this  became  impracticable. 

The  ijuddeas  was  usually  represented  as  wearing  a  hel- 
mi  t,  and  bearing  a  shield  in  one  hand,  in  the  others  Ute- 
brand,  a  spesr,  or  a  lash.  Sometimes  she  was  blowing  a 
trumpet,  or  uttering  a  war-cry  and  rusliing  to  the  combat. 
Her  image  is  seen  on  the  coins  of  the  Bruttii, or  Biettii. 
(Montfaucon,  Ank  Ex.  i.  126.) 

The  wildert  extravagance  marked  her  worship.  Her 
phests  (Bellonarii),  like  those  of  Cybele  and  Bacchus,  af- 
fected insanity  (Juvenal,  iv.  1 23),  whirling  their  heads  round 
with  fearful  rapidity,  and  shrieking  out  words  of  pretended 
prophecy.  On  the  24th  of  March,  which  was  appropriately 
called  the  day  of  blood,  thcv  exhibitwl  their  zeal  by  making 
incisions  in  their  arms,  and  sprinkling  oil  uruund  with  their 
hlo<K].  The  more  prudent  among  her  followers,  however, 
contrived  to  produce  the  appearance  of  wounds  without  any 
sdMnrtnief  a  laii^  wUeh  tbo  Bmpenor  Comnodns  — 
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rected  by  a  special  precept  that  the  devotees  of  tbe  goddess 
should  make  bond  fidit  incisions ;  but,  besides  tbe  priests 
officiaUy  ilt«oh»d  to  tb«  vonhtp  of  the  goddeat,  there  were 
▼oluiilem  who.  imwMlon  «r  enfhuiisiti,  ft«qu«ited  her 

temple  and  exhibitoa  the  same  symptoms  of  phrcniy.  Such 
scenes  indeed  were  to  be  ^ecn  in  the  tomfiles  of  other  deities, 
but  more  particularly  in  that  of  BellDna.  'ITie  wretched 
creatures  were  called /ana^tct  (frumyiino,  a  temple),  which, 
though  a  term  of  reproach  or  compaflioti  among  the  edu> 
catBO.  was  a  title  of  honour  in  tuo^  own  catiniatioo,  and 
]iraadly  engraved  on  publie  nomnneDta.  8ae  fen  inwrip- 
tion  pivcii  by  Gruter.  313,  1,  *  To  Q.  Caecilius  ApoUinaris, 
fanatiL-  of  the  temple  of  Ik-llona,"  and  another  in  312.  7. 

Thf  worship  of  HcUona  was  not  unlike  thatof  the  poddess 
Ma,  in  the  sacred  cities  of  Cappadocia  and  Poatus  called  by 
the  common  name  of  Comana;  and  hence  the  Roman 
writers  often  un  tba  title  of  BcsUona  vhen  apflaking  of  the 
Canpadodan  goddess.  StrabointhetamewayeallaherEnyo. 

i'he  earliest  ortho(Traphy  of  the  nriinc  nf  the  Roman  fzwl- 
dess  was  Duelluna,  agreeing  with  dueilum,  the  older  form 
of  bellum.  [See  airtida  B,  ftr  tiw  iatndwnge  of  ite  boftre 
a  towel  with  b.} 

BBLLOWS.  TUl  term  is  applied  not  only  to  the  com- 
mon instrument  in  use,  but  to  any  machine  whidi  serves  to 
force  a  current  of  air  against  a  fire.  The  principle  of  all 
these  different  adaptations  of  parts  is  the  <  ,  m  !  is  very 
atmilar  to  that  of  a  forcing-pump.  By  one  mution  a  vacuum 
VDOld  bo  made,  if  it  were  not  for  a  %  ah  r*  ^7hich  opens  to- 
wudi  the  indpient  ▼asttom.  «nd  admits  tbe  air :  by  a  con- 
tmry  notlDa  the  air  jost  admltlBd  te  ezpolled,  not  by  the 
nlve  which  is  row  r1r^<ied,  but  by  any  other  oriflt-e. 

When  a  furua  e  is  to  be  supplied  witli  a  perpetual  blast 
iS  Ir,  it  may  have  two  separata  bellows,  worked  by  the 
saiue  machinery,  in  such  a  way  that  one  is  discharging  air 
wUlo  tile  other  is  receiving  a  new  supply.  The  incon- 
fenieneeof  tbia  oonatruotioa  ia*  that  the  Uaat.  though  per- 

Gtoal,  ii  not  of  nnifera  strane^.  ^e  Uast-fhmaces  of 
erthyr.  In  Wales,  are  worked  by  one  huge  air-pumji,  | 
which  «)ndense9  the  air  in  spherical  reservoirs,  out  of  w  hirli  j 
the  blast- pipes  lead  to  the  fiirn;icos.  In  cases  wliere  a 
uniform  and  gentle  blast  is  requirtni,  as  in  tbe  organ,  the 
ah-  is  cnndensod  into  a  rp«er\'oir  called  the  wind-chest,  which 
supplies  the  ptpea.  [See  OroAn.]  A  patent  has  lately  been 
obtained  for  a  construction  by  whteh  a  perpetual  and  uni- 
form blast  is  pnxhieed.  and  instruments  foraomestic  use  arc 
manufactured.  It  constats  lu  a  vancd  wheel,  which  iA  en- 
cloi^ud  in  a  vessel  communicating  with  a  tube,  the  vessel 
and  tube  being,  in  their  longitudinal  section,  in  finm  like 
that  of  a  retort.  A  supply  of  air  is  obtidned  bt  botes  in  tbe 
side  of  the  vessel,  so  that,  on  turninii  the  vane  by  an  citeri.  »r 
npparatu'*,  the  air  is  driven  through  the  tube,  and  the  bla>t 
1  ii,s  (  ted  is  permanently  supplied  by  the  lateral  holt  s. 
These  nwtruments  are  vcjy  chenp,  and  more  effective  than 
the  bellows  in  eottnon  use. 

The  oldest  reprssentatioQ  of  bellows  is  in  tbe  Egyptian 
paintings  copied  in  tbe  work  of  Hosellini,  now  (1835)  in 
r  rr  e  of  publication.  (See  M.  C.  PI.  L.)  There  are  two 
j.  ii,  of  licilow.s,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  with  which  they 
are  connected  by  long  tubes  of  wood  or  cane,  terminating  in 
pointed  metal  snouts.  A  string  is  attached  to  each  bellows, 
and  the  blower  takes  one  string  in  his  right  hand  and  tbe 
Other  in  his  lefL  He  pnesua  with  one  fitot  on  the  bellows 
that  is  inied  widi  air,  at  tbe  same  time  rai:>ing  his  other 
foot  from  that  which  is  jui^t  exhausted,  ai^d  alio  pulling  Up- 
wards with  the  striiis;  that  is  attached  to  it. 

BEIJ.U'NO,  a  town  in  the  Loinbardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, and  the  chief  jdace  nt  the  pro\  incr  of  the  same  name, 
which  forms  the  mmt  nonhtrn  part  of  Austrian  Italy, 
being  divided  fltora  Carinthia  by  tbe  Noric  Alps.  In  tho 
time  of  the  Venetivi  republic,  the  district  called  •  il  Bcllu- 
ncse'  r.a.=»  circinnscrihed  uitliin  narrower  limits  than  the 
present  province  of  Helhino,  which  includes  the  territories 
of  Feltre  and  C  ad>>re.  The  province  of  Belluno  is  bounded 
by  the  Tyrol  on  the  west.  Fnuli  on  tho  cast,  Carinthia  on 
the  north,  and  the  province  of  Trcviso  on  the  south.  It  is 
watered  in  its  length  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  river  Piavo.  The 
p<jpulation  of  the  province  amounts  to  122,000.  (Scrristori, 
SiiLS^i'-,  !^ltili'\/ir')  drir  Italia.)  The  country  is  niouti- 
taiiiMU.s,  iiiul  atrortls  guotl  pastures.  Cattle,  and  the  produce 
;  I  lie  dairy,  timber,  which  is  cut  from  the  mountain  forests 
a:  1  tioatcd  down  the  Piave  to  Venioe;  and  copper  Jrom  the 
i:  u  of  Agordo,  constitute  the  chief  vealth  Of  tho  oonntry. 
The  vine  and  other  fruit^tnes  thrifo  m  Ao  torn  hills 


about  the  valley  of  the  Piave.  The  country  abounds  vMi 
game.  An  account  of  the  copper-mines  of  Agordo.  and  ^ 
works  connected  with  them,  has  been  publish^  by  Cwiriaoi 
degli  Algarotti  (IM/o  Stabilimento  delle  i^huen  m  rdatitt 
Fabbricke  delDiatrettodAsrirdo.  Svo.  Venezia.  182.1).  TW 
towns  of  the  province  are  Bcyuiio.  Feltre,  and  Cadore.  Tiw 
town  of  Belluno  is  built  on  a  hill,  near  the  right  or  western 
bank  of  the  Piave.  in  46°  10'  N.  lat.,  aod  \  t  20'  E.  long, 
and  55  miles  N.N.E.  of  Padua.  It  is  a  bishop's  aee,  sni 
is  the  residence  of  the  delegate  or  gomner  of  tbe  provinoe. 
lu  populatioa  is  about  SOOO.  Tbe  eafliedra!  was  built  aftsr 
Palladio's  design.  The  palace  of  the  jfovemment  Is  a  hand- 
Bumu  structure ;  and  the  town  is  adonied  with  ^everal 
marble  fountains.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  and  an  '  Instituto 
d'Educaaiuno,'  or  higher  school  for  the  education  of  females, 
besides  elcmeMliy  sehools  for  tbediitdien  of  both  sexes. 
Perrin  Vletor,  on«  of  Napoleon's  gensirak.  Marshal  of 
Prance,  and  Dnke  of  Beltuno,  took  his  title  from  this  rdaer. 

BKLON,  PIERRE,  one  of  the  fathers  of  natural  history 
on  tho  revival  of  letters,  was  burn  at  a  biiinlel  in  a  pari*h  of 
the  French  province  of  Maine,  somewhere  about  the  year 
1  SI  8.  Deservedly  great  as  is  the  fame  which  he  acqoired, 
nothing  seems  to  M  known  concerning  his  family,  wbieb 
is  generally  eonsidered  not  to  have  been  of  note.  Mcdidne 
and  botany  Were  his  studies  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life : 
and  the  bishops  of  Mans  and  of  Ctermont,  and  afterwards 
the  cardinals  of  Toumon  and  of  Lorraine,  were  bis  patn^t. 
To  their  fostering  care  he  owed  his  education,  the  means  of 
traveUioK,  and  the  ooportunities  of  publishing  the  obserra- 
tions  whu^  he  so  woilknew  boir  to  make. 

Hp  ^^5ited  Gcrtnany,  Bohemia,  Italy,  (Jrerce.  Erypt. 
Palestint',  and  Asia  Minor,  and  appeared  in  Pari^  after 
three  years  of  absence,  in  l.O'iO,  with  a  fine  and  extensive 
collection,  which  be  arranged  :  he  then  proceeded  to  pubh<.li 
his  works. 

In  1557  be  trawrsed  Italy,  Savoy,  Danphind,  and  An- 
vergtje.  In  15«4,  when  be  was  sbont  forty-five  years  eM. 

ho  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  useful  c.-jrcer  by  tlii-  arm 
of  an  assassin,  as  he  was  returning  to  I'aris.  The  Buis  iV' 
Boulofine  was  the  scene  rif  tiiis  murder. 

Il  wuuld  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  description  to 
give  a  catalogue  of  h&TsrliMxs  and  eseellent  publieatioiik. 
The  sciences  of  botany,  zoology,  geogrsphy,  and  antiquil}, 
were  all  enriched  bv  his  labours. 

Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX.  of  France  reflected  honour  <m 
themselves  by  the  esteem  which  they  showed  for  this  oei«:- 
bratcd  man,  who  was  far  in  advance  of  ttio  ago  ia  which 
he  lived.  [See  Binos.] 

BELOOCRISTAN.  or  the  country  of  the  Belooehcs. 
extends  alon;:  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  river 
Indus  nearly  to  the  sitraiUi  of  Oiniuz,  beginning  on  the  ea^t 
with  Cape  Monze  or  Ras  Mo«iaicc,  and  terminating  with 
Cape  Jask  on  the  west  In  the  ulterior  it  extends  farther 
east  and  west,  so  that  its  extreme  boundaries  are  57"  50 
and  69'  10'  £.  long.,  and  24;  50'  and  3<f  40'  N.  iat.  Its 
average  length  may  be  600  and  bresdth  300  miles,  whkh 
will  give  an  area  of  ISO, POO  .squaTc  niih-<,  or  al>out  the  sur- 
face of  the  British  island  uud  unc-hidf  niure. 

This  ciiuntry  was  formerly  considered  as  cnn-litutiuj;  part 
of  Persia  and  afterwards  as  belonging  Ut  Afghanistan;  imt 
it  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  its  dependence  on  Caubul 
is  merely  nominal,  and  it  is  now  eonsidered  as  n  sepante 
eonntry. 

The  countries  bordcrint;  it  on  the  east,  and  h  int:  on  b..tb 
side«  of  tho  lower  eour.^e  of  the  Indus,  are  under  thedo- 
miniun  of  a  Helnochee  famUy,  and  on  that  acivjunt  often 
included  in  Beioochistan  ;  but  we  shall  treat  of  these  dis- 
tricts in  the  article  Si.vdb. 


The  central  parts  of  Iran  (Persia)  an  oocnpied  by  < 
sivo  deserts,  which  extend  ftam  8.B.  to  N.W.  upwards  of 

r.ort  miles,  and  in  breadth  in  some  places  from  400  to  50i'. 
These  deserts  are  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  wide  border  o: 
mountain-tracts.  Beloochtstan  forms  the  roost  southerr 
part  of  this  border,  and  separates  the  deserts  from  the  lodiar 
0«'ean.  A  considerable  part  of  the  deserts  is  included  ir 
Its  boundary,  and  is  called  the  deitert  of  Beloochistan. 

The  desert  forms  its  noillicrn  boundary,  except  at  it* 
north-eastern  corner,  where  .m  elciated  inoiintaitl-regioti 
joins  the  uuuieruus  ranges  inhabited  by  the  Cawkerv  a 
savage  nation  subject  to  Afghanistan.  This  mountain-re- 
gion, extending  southward  and  terminating  iu  a  single 
range  on  tho  iboieo  of  Ibo  Indian  Ocean,  divides  Belioe- 
ehirtan  ft«n  fiindo;  bat  a  eonsideinble  Imct.  lyioig on  tfis 
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(Icflivity  and  at  ihc  foot  of  tho  mountain,  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  tlie  Khan  of  Kelat,  anil  forms  the  proviiioc  of 
Kuicli  GundavH.  The  wustem  boundary  of  Boloocbistati 
is  likawise  fomed  by  moutttiua*r»n«».  wbieb  begin  on  the 
eoatt  with  Cape  Jask  and  Cape  Bombaraefc  or  Rm  Ke- 
ra2ee,  at  the  latter  uf  which  the  struitsof  Ormuz  commence, 
and  stretcti  northward  to  the  tk-cert.  v,  iiere  tliey  turiiiiuate 
witli  the  Snrliiid  ilouiitain*,  wiiich  divide  tlie  Persian  pro- 
vineeii  uf  IVIugi;^t4m  and  KeriUMi  from  Beloochti»tan. 

The  Hala  Mountaina,  vhieb  begin  at  Ras  Mooaree  and 
rise  abruptly  to  a  ooupioiioai  brngutt  ma  for  »bout  a  biw- 
dred  miles  N.E^  and  (brm  in  fltia  tpaea  one  single  «faain 
with  a  few  short  lateral  <n\es.  wliieh  extend  in  breadth  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles,  and  oeparalu  the  plums  on  the  Indus 
Ir.mi  those  of  the  province  of  Lu6.  Nuar  SIVN.  lat  ihn 
principal  chain  bcginii  to  run  due  north,  and  continues 
thus  to  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  country.  At 
tbe  sameplaee  (stc°  N.J  a  bigb  latwal  obain  bnnobet  off 
to  the  N.Wm  in  wbidi  dueotion  it  eontinueafir  opwaida  of 
20!)  niilc-.  declining  afterwards  jjradually  to  the  N.  and 
N.E.  all  it  terminates  nearly  at  the  iu<»i>t  northern  point  of 
Beloochistan  wiUi  the  Ajrum  ran{{e.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  Ajrum  range  the  Tukkatoo  UouQtaiJW  begio,  and 
mnning  east.  Mx>n  join  tbe  Hala  laaga^  wbiflh  ti  bmcallfld 
the  Umbar  Mouatains. 

Tbe  extensive  tract  enclosed  by  these  ranges  is  an  up- 
l.iiid  CI  untry  and  comprehends  the  provinces  of  .lhalawan 
and  Suruwun,  with  the  intervening  district  of  Kelat,  and 
tlie  twu  districts  of  Mustoong  and  Shawl,  which  form  the 
moat  nortbem  angle  of  Belooobiatan.  Xbts  uplaad  omintry 
exieDds  nearly  ioo  ailoa  in  bieadth  ui  28^  N.  lat,  bat  it 
L'rows  somewhat  narrower  to  the  north  and  south  of  this 
purallel ;  but  even  at  tlie  roo*t  imrthrrn  exlrcuiity  it  may 
be  a  hundred  miles  uerobs. 

Where  this  upland  eountry  is  widei>t,  that  is.  in  the  pa- 
rallel of  Kelat  and  about  fifty  miles  to  tbe  noitb  and  south 
of  tbe  wbole  sur&oe  ia  oevMed  witb  a  attoaeaskm  of  bigb 
mouotaina  and  namnr  valbqra,  wiCb  only  small  tevela  be- 
tween them.  The  llil4lK^t  [lart  of  this  raounta'Ti  trt^t  is 
about  Kelat,  w  liere  the  ekvalioa  uf  the  whole  couuiry  laay 
!>e  not  mucli  less  than  HQOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  i>ea. 
To  the  south,  waii  as  to  the  north  of  it,  are  some  plouisof 
."xmsiderable  extent,  which,  like  a  succession  of  terraces, 
aeem  to  deoMase  in  elevation  aa  tbey  Moade  ftoas  tbe  oen- 
t»l  mass.  8mh  plains  on  tbe  sontb  are  tboae  of  Sobarab 
f^froin  thirty  to  forty  iiiiles  in  length  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
-u  breadthj,  Khu/dj.r,  and  Wudd.  aud  uu  the  north  the 
Desht  be  Duulut  (the  desert  without  riches)  and  tlie  plain 
•f  Qtiettu.  These  plains  are  geBMiaUy  divided  from  one 
another  i>y  ndgcs  twenty  miles  and  upwards  in  breadth. 
That  part  of  tbe  jfiovince  of  Sarawau  which  is  to  tbe  west 
of  tbe  mountains  and  borders  on  the  desert  has  a  Ui;go 
portion  of  level  ground  stretching  out  in  extensive  plains. 

Tbe  climate  in  the  higher  parts  <d  this  upliuid  oounlry 
resembles  that  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  has 
four  seasons.  Snow  falia  finm  Ootober  to  tbe  Mid  of  Fe- 
bruary ;  and  from  the  elose  of  tbe  nontb  of  Nofvmber  to 
tbe  beginning  of  February  the  whole  countn',  even  tbe 
valleys,  are  covered  with  it  :  at  the  same  time  tbe  frost  is 
very  imen.-k«  aiKl  oomuiuid)  ai  tended  with  norlh-eusteni 
winds.  The  winter  is  liiliowed  by  a  good  deal  of  raui  in 
February  or  March,  and  then  comes  the  dry  season,  wliich 
Jaitts  to  September*  September  and  October  are  showery, 
And  aotstbawboleeaU  aaaaan.  except  during  frosty  weather, 
\vhcn  tho  air  is  keen  and  hraciiu;.  The  heat  is  never  un- 
pleasant, unless  it  m«y  be  a  few  days  at  the  close  of  llie 
auiniuer,  and  m  the  country  bordering  on  tbe  great  desert. 

Tbe  mountains  consist  of  hard  black  or  grey  rocks,  and 
tlie  eartb  in  the  plains  and  vailey^^  niixad  with  such  a 
]wofiiaiiao  of  pebbles  and  stones,  that  tban  it  eftn  m>t  tbe 
al^btest  appearance  of  mould ;  yet  in  aonw  |>lafin  tbe 
crops  tif  wheat,  harley,  and  jawaree  (holcus  shrshunt),  are 
plentiful,  and  uiher  piaoes  aflurd  excellenl  pasture  for  t^lieep 
aiul  cfttth'.  Wheat  is  sown  in  August  and  September  ami 
reaped  the  June  following.  Bice  is  aa\y  planted  in  the 
low  valleys,  where  there  is  a  supply  of  water  to  keep  it 
flooded,  which  is  only  practicable  in  tlte  southern  districts. 
In  the  northern  districts  there  is  not  a  single  stream  which 
1^  ;ib<>vc  the  rank  ol  a  rivulet,  onksswlini  awoUflU  bf  beavy 
r^iiiN  ur  the  melting  suow. 

Ke  lat  or  Kelaut-e-Nausseer  is  tbe  residence  of  a  khan, 
wbtfa«d«uiMkm«attendaoiiaraeottMqrk>9MrtbanBngkDd. 
Thin  tamttaiiidiaMd«idiftwaU(ifinnd,aBdaiteBdapa^ 


on  the  declivity  of  a  bill,  on  which  tbe  palace  of  tho  khan  is 
buiU.  It  cuntains  37.'iO  houses  and  about  20,000  inhabitants. 

Among  the  smaller  towns  are  Sarawan,  with  500  bouses, 
and  Kbaian,  wbiob  is  sMuewbat  laiger,  in  tbe  pnmnee  of 
Sarawan,  and  Znburae  in  Jhahnran,  triUi  finn  fOM  to  9000 
hoiues.  In  the  di«.trirt  of  Shawl  is  Qmrtta  Ot  Emtta*  witb 
400  houses,  a  place  of  some  trade. 

At  ill  II  rthem  i-xtreinity  of  the  upland  country  which 
we  have  here  de&cnbed,  the  plains  of  Iran  approach  nearer 
to  those  on  the  Indus  than  at  any  other  pUoa^  and  aa  a 
smaller  number  of  monntainriridges  ben  anNMM  tbe  pro- 
gress of  ifae  tmvidler»  tbia  Patriot  baa  been  ebosen  far  tbe 
common  line  of  communication  between  the  hi?h  plains  of 
Iran  ami  those  on  the  I^ower  Indus.  Two  paiiiieii  are  already 
known,  each  of  whicli  begius  at  the  town  of  Quetta  in  ShawL 
One  traverses  the  Hala  Mountains  m  a  «iouthi>rn  direction 
and  laada  to  tbe  town  of  Dadur  in  Kutch  Gunduv  a.  This 
paaa,  imning  ibrauab  tbe  Vale  ef  BoLan,  bas  received  the 
name  of  the  Pass  m  Boilan.  Tbe  other  road  passes  from 
Quetta  south-west  to  Mustonnfr.  thi  nce  south  to  Kelai,  and 
from  Kelat  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  Gundava,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Kutcb  Onndwa.  The  latter  paaa 
ia  practicable  for  loaded  oamela. 

Tbe  province  of  Kuteh  ChindavE  jhrmB  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  upland  country.  It  extends  on  the  eastern 
Bide  of  tbe  Hala  Mountains,  and  belongs,  properly  speak- 
ing, to  the  plains  on  the  Indus:  but  it  does  not  extend  to 
the  bank  of  that  river,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  dessert 
tract.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  12U  ndlea, 
but  tbe  habitable  and  fertile  part  ef  it  is  little  mora  than 
sixty  mUes  broad.  Tbe  aoataam  boundary  ia  formed  by  a 
jungle  of  low  trees,  which  between  Saatee  and  Poonoo  run. 
east  and  west,  and  extends  southward  to  tlie  Indu<:,  wli  isu 
banks  it  fringes. 

The  whole  of  this  province  consists  of  a  plain  of  arid 
white  soil,  the  crusted  sur&co  of  which,  in  dry  weather,  is 
craeked  bba  tbe  dried  bed  of  a  marab.  It  wotdd  be  unfit 
Ibr  enltivation  but  Ibr  tbe  tiven,  whieb  in  tbe  rainy  season 
inundate  a  large  jiortion  of  the  plain,  and  whono  wnt<  r  is 
brought  by  canals  and  embankments  to  the  places  w  hu  li 
lie  farther  off.  and  reserved  to  fertilize  the  country  in  ttie 
dry  season.  The  two  most  oonsiderable  rivers  ore  the  Naree 
and  the  Kaubee,  both  «f  wbidi  iasue  ftom  the  mountains 
wban  tfw  Tukkatoo  nage  crosses  the  Umbar  chain  and 
unite  nearly  in  tbe  centre  ef  tbe  plain.  Its  eeutae  henee 
is  southerly  to  Cunda,  where  the  river  ^oes  off  to  the  west, 
nearer  the  mountains,  aud  lot^es  itsedf  in  the  gand  and  im- 
penetrable jungle.  According  to  some,  the  Nare>e  reaches 
tbe  sea.  (Conoily.)  This  river  bas  an  inimense  quantity  of 
water  when  heavy  rains  prevail  or  the  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains melts,  but  it  is  often  almost  dry  to  aMOtbs  at  a  time. 

This  plain  partakes  ef  tbe  ellmato  of  the  intertropical 
couiiti  ii  ,  I  he  year  being  divided  between  the  dry  und  the 
rainy  season.  The  latter  last*  during  the  .s(iuth-we»i  utunsoon 
(from  July  to  September),  and  tin-  dry  season  occupies  the 
remainder  of  tite  year.  The  winters  are  very  mild,  but  tbe 
boat  of  tbe  annmer  is  oppraasive.  In  tbe  latter  seaaon  the 
Bad^  Sumoom  or  pestilential  wind  blowa  ftequently,  and 
many  people  lose  their  lives  by  it.  Kateh  dnndava  is  a 
^rain  country,  and  many  sorts  are  cultivated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, more  especially  jawaree,  bajrce  {holciu  npicatus),  and 
wheat,  besides  cotton,  indigo,  and  til  (setamum).  Tbevfl- 
lages  in  tbia  fine  plain  are  veiy  numereua,  and  are  increasing 
every  year.  Otindava,  the  capital,  ia  not  so  larige  as  Ketnt, 
i  but  is  better  built,  and  probably  cuntnins  about  2(?,0()0  in- 
I  habitants.  The  Other  considerable  places  are  Dander,  Bhag, 
:ind  Lheree,  of  which  Dadiir  eoBtaina  4M  beoBea  ami 
Bhag  Of  Baugb  2000. 

The  province  Lus,  which  eltends  along  tho  shore  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  between  the  sea  and  tbe  iq>land  region,  ia  a 
plain  perCtetly  flat,  and  ui  f^eneral  barren,  except  on  tbe 
ixinks  of  the  rivers,  where  it  produces  abundant  err  p=;  of 
grain,  sugar-canes,  &c.  The  remainder  is  partly  cf.\ en  d 
With  siiiid  and  partly  bare  and  stony,  or  divcrsilicd  with 
thick  jungle.  Along  the  sea-cuast  a  salt  mar^h  extends 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  inland,  wbidi  ia  diversified  with 
tamarisk  and  other  jungle,  and  in  many  plaees  perfectly 
white  with  salt.  To  tbe  north  of  Beta  the  country  is  undu- 
lating, and,  towards  the  mountains,  hilly. 

This  plain  is  separated  from  8inde  by  the  Hala  Moun- 
tains, and  by  another  chain  from  Mukran.  This  latter 
bcanebaa  oif  from  tbe  upbind  region  to  tbe  north  of  26^ 
N.lal.,  wdiwifte«i«alli-«iilflniaadr'^*' — — "-^ 
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to  Ru  Kutcberie,  wbei«  it  terainatet  on  tlw  tliorai  of  the 

bay  of  Sonmeany.  On  this  chain  a  Hindoo  pagoda,  called 
Hinglatz,  stands,  from  which  it  receives  the  name  of  Hing- 
latz Mountains.  Two  passes  lead  over  this  ran(je,  one  at 
the  tem|de,  etUed  the  BinslaU  Peat,  ead  the  other  fartber 
l»  the  tiordi  ne«r  IMe,  called  Bela  Att.  Two  passes  like- 
wise traverse  the  Hala  Mountains,  one  not  far  from  the 
coast  leads  to  Kunichee,  and  the  other  farther  to  the  north 
to  Hyderabad.  There  is  one  pass  to  the  upblld,  wfaw^  is 
called  Kohun  Wat,  or  '  the  mountain  road.' 

Hie  whole  coast  of  this  province  lies  on  the  bay  of  Son- 
vmuff  wbioh  is  Ibraied  oo  the  east  by  Bai  Mooeiee  end 
Ohilney  Iilend,  tiie  Bibeeia  of  Neafchue.  end  en  the  wett 
by  Cape  Arubali,  or  Oreniarrah  in  Mulnrm.  It  is  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  &atd  to  be  fre«  irom  ro^Ws  or  shoals,  and 
contains  a  good  port,  named  by  Nearchus  Port  Alexander. 
This  bay  reeeives  the  river  Poorally,  the  Arabis  of  Near- 
ehuB,  which  rises  nortb-e«st  of  Bela,  runs  along  the  hese 
of  the  Jhalawan  Mountains,  and  afterwards  turns  te  the 
south,  in  which  direction  it  traverses  the  plain  a|id  reaches 
tJic  sea  about  two  mile^  S  <  f  the  village  of  Sonmeany. 
At  Lyarce,  twenty  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sonmeany,  it  becomes 
navigable  for  small  boats.  At  Bela  it  is  only  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  yeids  wide,  end  »  foot  or  two  deep  in  the  dry  aeeaon, 
but  dnrinf  the  reine  it  ie  e  quarter  of  a  tail*  aerote  and 
unfordable.  Tlie  bar  at  the  lunnth  f  thn  ri  .  rr  has  only 
two  fathoms  of  water  on  it  at  low  v-alyr,  bul  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Sonmeany  the  river  is  from  six  to  seven  fathoms 
deep.  Bela,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Poorally,  has 
8000  houses,  and  in  its  vioinlly  tiie  sugar-cane  is  much 
cultivated.   Lyaree  has  between  1600  and  1 800  houses. 

The  countries  which  we  have  deseribed  are  under  the 
immediate  or  mediate  sway  >  f  ti.e  khan  of  Kelat,  and  pay 
him  obedience.  In  the  remainder  of  Beloochitstan  his  au- 
ihorilj  is  only  nominal. 

The  nrovince  of  Meokran,  or  Mukran,  ealled  Gedrasia  by 
the  antient  geographers,  exlendB  fttm  1b»  western  boondary 
of  Lus  and  Jhalawan,  to  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  from 
the  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  desert  of  Beloochistan.  It  is 
divided  from  this  desert  by  a  ran);^  of  mountains,  called  the 
Wusbutee,  or  Much  Mountam.H.  which  run  E.  and  W.,  and 
«n  the  east  are  eonnected  with  the  mounuins  of  Jhalawan, 
on  the  west  decline  to  the  N.W.  and  join  the  mnnnlain- 
rcgion  of  Kohistan.  Another  range  of  inoantains  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Wusbutee  Mountains,  at  a  distance 
of  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  being  on  the  ea^t 
eonnected  with  the  Hinglatz  range,  and  on  the  west  with  the 
mountain-ie^on  cnUed  BnshkunL  None  of  th«M  ranges 
seems  to  attam  any  grant  height.  Hie  southern  range  di- 
vides Mukran  into  two  parts,  the  upland  and  coast,  hot  both 
are  very  little  known. 

The  upland  uf  Mukran  seems  to  consist  of  a  succession 
of  plains,  divided  from  one  another  by  ridges  of  hills  or 
mountains,  whlehtooairoonly  running  N.  and  S.,  connect  the 
two  mountain-ran(re4  whidi  fonn  its  boundary.  The  soil  of 
these  plains  generally  coosists  of  bare  Kiek,  and  laige  tracts, 
BccordiuK  to  Arriun.  are  covered  by  sand.  (Anab.  Alex,  vi. 
24,  &C.)  It  ;s observed,  that  whenever  theie  plains  exceed  ten 
or  twelve  miles  in  width,  they  are  found  to  be  little  better 
than  complete  desarts,  exoept  at  the  immediate  base  of  the 
hille  which  bound  them,  where  they  an  eultivated.  Meet  of 
thmc  plains,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  at  a  great  elevation 
above  tho  level  of  the  sea,  because  nearly  in  all  of  them  the 
date  palm  (jrows,  and  produces  such  excellent  fruit,  that 
Makraa  is  noted  for  it.  The  best  an:  those  uf  the  valley  of 
FnnigQOr,  rituated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  pro\ince. 

Tb»  aaaeeastcwMirtsof  flat  bare  plains,  very  iiule  ele- 
vated above  high  water-nark,  whieh  eontain  many  salt- 
marshes,  and  extend  to  the  base  of  the  nearest  mountains. 
They  frequently  show  no  trace  of  vegetation:  Nearchu* 
says  {Indthe,  chap.  26)  that  the  sheep  which  were  supplieii 
by  the  natives  to  the  ships  of  Alexander  had  a  fishy  taste 
fh>m  being  fed  on  fish,  there  being  no  grass  in  the  country. 
Thewretehed  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ci^ast,  to 
whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  general  name  of  Ichthyopha^i. 
or  Fish-eaters,  is  described  by  Nearchus  (chap. 

The  climate  of  Mukraa  and  of  J..us  approaches  to  that  of 
dw  intertropical  countries:  both  provinces  have  four  soi- 
ions,  two  wet,  one  hot  and  one  com.  The  Ant  wet  season 
begins  In  February  or  Maveh,  and  tails  only  two  or  three 
■^vrrks;  the  wind  blows  from  N.W.  The  second  wet  season 
comeii  on  with  the  south-weat  moiuoon,  and  continues 

tbiw^  JuiM,  July,  and  Angwt  Thaae  ««t  aeaieiii  h* 


particularly  flivoaraMe  to  the  growth  of  grass,  and  <^iaag« 

mnny  tracts  into  pasture  ground.  Tl'.  1i  t  season  bepiu 
after  the  rain  in  spring,  and  continues  till  October,  tbos^ 
months  excepted  in  which  the  south-west  moasoon  blo«>. 
The  beat  is  sometimes  so  excessive^  as  to  prevent  even  tbt 
natives  fh>m  venturing  abroad  during  the  days  called  tht 
Khoorma  Pus,  or  'date  ripeninc:,'  which  tikes  place  ia 
August.  The  cold  season  lasts  from  December  to  Februarr, 
but  even  then  the  air  is  warmer  than  at  any  time  io  tli# 
upper  parts  of  Jhalawan  and  Sara  wan.  During  tbc  bx 
season  the  winds  blow  continually  from  the  sea  inland.  it.A 
though  they  are  seldom  Imown  to  he  flUal  to  aninud  life, 
they  destroy  veretatien. 

No  part  if  Beloochistan  suffers  more  from  scan-ity  cf 
water  than  Mukran,  except  the  desert  Owing  to  ibe  com- 
paratively small  elevation  of  the  mountains,  the  bard  nature 
of  the  rocks  of  which  they  consist,  their  bareness  of  TOgelaliai, 
and  the  stony  and  sandy  surftee  of  the  plains,  die  awindsBt 
rain  which  descends  is  not  absorbed,  and  no  permaoflH 
streams  are  formed.  During  the  rain  the  water-cour«es  tst 
chanL't  1  'ii  a  few  hours  into  rapid  torrents,  frequently  severJ 
miles  wide,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  they  dwindle  dosfl 
to  insignificant  brooks,  and  in  the  dry  season  tbey  entiielf 
cease  to  flow,  and  water  ia  Ibund  only  in  a  few  nUees  s 
their  beds.  These  beds  are  usually  overgrown  with  oiiek  and 
impenions  'iinHf.  which  supply  fiiod  for  ramels  and  goaii, 
and  harbour  many  different  descriptions  of  wild  beasts. 

The  river  Suduck  forms  a  small  harbour  at  its  mout: , ; 
mile  from  which  is  the  village  Pusunee,  a  place  ol  some  tradt 

The  river  Dust,  or  Dustee  Nuddee,  or  Bhugwur,  iss 
small  river  at  its  mouth,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  runs  s 
distance  of  six  or  seven  degrees  of  latitude  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  coast,  and  that  the  water  from  its  northern  extrc:i;i:7 
traverses  little  less  than  a  thousand  miles.  It  seems  U  t« 
the  same  river,  which,  under  the  name  of  Boodoor.  traver<« 
the  dwert  of  Belooehiatan,  and  in  Sarawan  is  caUed  Baki 

Kedge,  which  fo  omiidBied  the  principal  town  of  Mnkisn. 
is  a  little  place  Oft  the  Dttrt  tivw,  with  m  sniall  fmliuas  ens 

hijjh  rock. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Mukran  stand.s  an  oxtensite 
mass  of  mountain-ridges,  which  seem  to  rise  to  a  consider* 
able  elevation,  and  to  endose  high  and  cold  valleys.  Tbry 
am  sot  lit  for  agriculture,  and  are  inhabited  only  by  heid^ 
men.   This  mountain -district  is  called  Bushkura. 

The  III  iirt nns  of  Kohistan,  which  occupy  the  nortbera 
corner  of  Belooclustaa,  are  connected  with  thos«  of  Bush- 
kurd  by  a  ran^e,  which  attains  a  considerable  height  ani 
divides  the  jdaui  of  Mukran  (mofe  especially  that  of  Kn*- 
surkund,  wmch  is  twenty-live  tniles  long  and  miailj  « 
bnind),  from  that  of  Lushar  atid  Buni>oor,  which  form  tht 
plain  (or  Mytradee)  of  Kohistan.  These  plains  are  »imi!>r 
to  those  of  Mukran,  and  produce  dates  in  abundance  T>« 
»andy  desert  of  Bunpoor,  which  extends  westward,  divnial 
these  plains  and  the  mountains  of  Boahkuzd  ftein  tiw  Vtt- 
sian  province  of  Kirman. 

The  northern  half  of  the  provtnee  of  Kohistan  aadibs 
contiguous  districts  of  Mukran  constitute  another  mouo- 
tain-!>y!itcm,  called  the  Surhud  Mountains  (or  cold  mour- 
tains),  on  account  of  their  elevation.  Between  29"*  and  a' 
N.  lat.,  the^  are  visible  at  the  distance  of  eigh^  or  ninttf 
miles.  Their  debUvities  and  lateral  branchea  towuds  the 
desert  of  Beloochistan  are  covered  with  trees,  and  oonnia 
many  fertile  districts  and  valleys,  with  n  black  loamv  soil : 
and  even  some  of  the  loftiest  mo  ni  i  !i  i  fine  earth  » 
their  very  summits.  But  the  western  declmiies  ani 
branches  are  commonly  nodling  but  a  black  ruck  destitcM 
of  verdure.  These  tnomitnins  ars  rich  in  mineral  produc- 
tions. There  are  levsral  brooks  of  brines  and  some  poc^ 
of  water  arv  covered  with  a  scum  similar  to  naphtb*. 
Iron,  copper,  and  other  metals  are  plentiful,  and  workri 
enough  to  supply  the  cunsumplion  uf  the  inhabitants.  Sml- 
ammomac  is  the  native  product  of  a  mountain  called  K«k 
i-Noushadir  (or  the  bill  of  sal>ammoniac),  and  ftund  in  tbe 
fissures  of  the  rock.   Brimstone  is  plentiful. 

The  climate  of  this  mountain-tract  resembles  ir.  <:,:yt 
measure  that  of  Sarawan  and  Jhalawan,  but  is  much  miMc. 
1 1  partakes  of  the  rains  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  but  theK 
rains,  which  in  Mukran  are  always  regular,  are  here  dhs 
partial,  and  at  other  times  so  heavy  as  to  destroy  the  crap.' 
m  either  ease  they  are  followed  by  a  fomine.  The  Kohukse. 

or  hillv  part  of  Kohistan,  rnntnin^  no  pl.-ire  nf  iv,  .t»>,  li\  tk 
Mydanec  or  plain,  the  town  ot  Puhra,  whicb  cuotauis  M 
houMristhnlBifBit 
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Th«  desert  of  Beloochistan  extends  lo  the  north  of  the 
Wushutee  ranRC,  betwoen  ibe  provinces  oi  Sai^iwaa  and 
Kohiataii,  and  measures.  E.  and  W.,  about  200  miles.  No 
northern  boundary  can  bo  ansigned  to  it,  since  it  continues 
nsrthward  to  the  bnnkiiof  the  Hitmenfl  river,  where  it  is 
eaU«d  th«  desert  of  Scjestan.  Nearly  in  the  middle  it  is 
travened  flfom  N.  to  S.  by  a  river  called  Boodoor.  which 
flows  southward  towanl-^  the  t-na^il.  and  nn  both  bides  of  it 
the  desert  presents  a  tliQlTeiit  aspect  On  the  east  the  sur- 
face is  covered  by  a  very  light  and  nd  nnd.  This  sand  is 
thrown  by  the  wind  inlo  an  irreKul^u*  mass  of  waves  running 
prineipally  E.  and  VT.,  and  varying  in  height  from  ten  to 
tWDty  feet.  Most  of  these  waves  rise  perpendicularly  on 
the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  prevailing  wind 
hhuvs,  and  when  seen  from  a  distance  they  resemble  a  new 
bnok  wall.  The  side  facing  the  wind  slopes  oiT  with  a  gra- 
dual declivity  to  the  base  of  the  next  windward  wave,  or 
near  to  it.  and  a  hollow  or  palh  ia  thua  formed  between  the 
It  M  dilBeult,  aM  in  wmie  eaaes  impossible,  to 
ascend  the  leeward  or  perpendicular  face,  even  for  camels 
Only  two  plants  have  l>een  observed  fjrowing  on  this  sand. 
To  the  west  of  the  river  Bomloor  the  surface  if  covered  with 
*  hard  black  gravel,  on  which  no  trace  of  verdure  is  seen ; 
nor  even  Um  moat  trifling  irregularity  in  the  surface.  The 
bed  of  tbo  river  i»  ooverad  with  a  thiak  jungle  of  difieraot 
kinds  of  treee  and  bmshwood,  the  hanntofirolves,  jsekals, 
and  other  wild  animals.  The  sultry  air  on  this  devert  is 
frequently  retrcahed  bs  tornados,  accompanied  liy  torrents 
of  rain,  which  fall  in  extremely  lar^e  dnjps.  bat  »re  imme- 
diately absorbed.    Without  these  tornados  it  would  be  im- 

Jssibic  to  pass  through  the  detert  at  any  eeeaoD:  and  from 
une  to  September  it  cannot  be  ttafened.  notwiilistanding 
the  preralenoe  of  these  gusts,  for  in  this  season  the  winds 
are  ^0  M-orching  and  destructive  as  to  kill  both  uniniala  and 
vegetables.  They  are  called  Jul'>l  or  Juh.  '  the  tiauie,' or 
Bade  Sumoom,  '  the  pcstilcnii.il  wind.'  This  dc>cription 
remind:*  us  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  army  of 
Alexander  in  travelling  the  tandf  deserta  of  Gedroeia. 
(Arrian,Tt.S3.&c.) 

It  is  diffiealt  to  guess  what  portion  of  Beloochistan  is 
available  for  agricultural  purposes:  it  is  bowe\er  certain 
that  not  oiie-huiidredth  part  is  aetually  under  cultivatiun. 
The  districts  fit  for  pasture  are  much  more  extensive,  but 
both  together  do  not  probably  amount  to  one*tenth  of  the 
whole  sorfbce,  even  if  the  desert  is  not  taken  into  the 
account.  Yet  the  inhabitants  display  inganinljr  and  indus- 
try in  some  branches  of  agriculture. 

All  kinds  ot'  i^rain  known  in  India  are  cultivated  in  Bc- 
oochiKtai),  as  rice,  wheal,  barley,  bajree  {holcus  tpieatu*), 
jawarce,  moong  iphaseolus  mungo),  maize  or  Inonn  corn, 
dai  (voteh),  mutior  (a  kind  of  pea)>  til  (nemmwi),  and 
chttuna  (deer  aritHium}.  Rtoe  will  not  grow  in  Onndava. 

About  Kclat  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  are  cultivated. 
turnip:i,carrot8,  cabbages,  lettuces,  cauliftowers,  peas,  heans, 
radishes,  onions,  celery,  j)arsley,  garlic,  Ciig-fruit,  cucum- 
bers. Madder  is  cultivated  with  great  care  in  the  districts 
north  and  east  of  Kelat,  cotton  in  great  abundance  ill  Kntch 
Gundava.  and  indigo  in  different  places.  The  sagar<«ane 
grows  ehielljr  on  the  plains  of  Luse. 

The  upland  nunt-v  nrn-r  K^'at  abounds  in  all  fruits 
grown  in  tiie  Hiuniriui  ot  l^ur^jH'.  as  apricots,  pcacheti, 
grapett  of  various  kinds,  almonds,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cur- 
rants and  cherries,  tigs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  melons, 
to  which  pistachio-nuts,  plantains,  and  guaivas  are  to  be 
added.  The  wateir-meliinia  attain  soeh  a  Hie,  that  one  nan 
is  nnable  to  raise  them.  The  almonds  are  exeellent  hi 
the  northern  districu  of  Shawl  and  Moostoong.  The  lower 
countries  Imvc  other  kinds  of  fruits,  especially  the  date, 
vchu  h  IS  cultivated  witli  j^'reat  c  irc  in  Mukran,  wliere  it  is 
considered  a»  the  best  gitl  of  heaven ;  tho  value  of  these 
tnea  ia  much  cuhanoed  hf  dioir  Ihnvmg  beat  m  s  gmvelly 
Mid  baitvn  Mil. 

The  nomerous  herds  of  eatde  reqnbv  much  fodder,  and 
the  culture  of  artificial  ^rass  is  not  ne^'lected.   Itducs  not,  [ 
however,  extend  farther  than  to  tho  culture  of  oushpoosh,  or 
•-fLiuel  grass,  a  pecuhar  kind  of  clover,  which  ^tows  with  a 
stalk  a  foot  ir  two  high,  and  ha&  leaves  like  shamrock. 

The  aid*«*  of  some  mountains  are  covered  with  trees,  and 
thej  an  also  found  in  the  jungle,  whieh  generally  covers 
the  wide  bed  of  the  rivers.  The  fa<mt  timber  is  produced  by 
hetupoors  (a  speeies  of  Zizyphit<t  Jujulm  )  and  tl.e  tamarind 
Ueea.  The  former  resemble  teak,  aud  are  very  bard.  Most  j 
•I  the  trees  «f  this  eountrj  are  not  linown  in  Europe  ano  I 


I  many  of  our  traeik  a*  tlia  oak,  aih,  ir»lbe,  aiu  unkaowa 

there. 

The  domestic  animals  consist  of  horses,  mules,  asses* 

camels,  dromedaries,  bufi'aloes,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  and  cats. 
The  horses  are  strong,  well  boned,  and  large,  especially  to 
the  south  of  Kelat,  and  in  Kutch  Gundava;  in  Luss  and 
Mukran  they  are  small,  and  deficient  in  spirit.  Sheep  are 
mostly  of  the  Mat-tailed  kind.  Amontc  the  domestic  animals 
the  camel  and  dromedary  are  must  highly  pnze<l,  especially 
the  dromedaries,  on  account  of  their  fitness  for  the  long 
and  remote  marauding  expedittons  to  whieh  the  iDbabitants 
are  so  pnne.  Camels  are  not  fbuad  in  the  fowkind  eoun- 
tries. 

Of  wild  animals  there  arc  h'ons,  tigers,  leopards,  hyenas, 
wolves,  jackals,  ti^jer-cats,  wild  dops,  foxes,  hares,  raon- 
guo»es,  mountain-goats,  antelopes,  elks,  red  and  moose  deer, 
wild  asses,  &c.  The  wild-dogs  are  numerous  and  ferocious. 
They  frequently  hunt  in  peeks  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  will 
aeite  a  Imlloek  and  kill  him  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  being 
timid,  they  keep  in  the  tnost  ii?ip-nf>trahle  jun;;i  --,  T.ioiis 
and  tiger.H  arc  rare.  Tho  hyena  alone  attacks  man,  but 
only  when  ur^ed  by  severe  hunger,  or  when  irritated. 

Of  domestic  biitls  onlv  fowls  and  pigeons  occur:  there 
are  no  geese,  turkays^or  ducks.  Of  wild  birds  almost  every 
kind  known  in  Europe  and  India  is  met  with,  and  the  bua> 
tarda,  jungle- fowls,  and  black  partridges  are  very  numeroua. 
TIawking  is  a  favourite  pastime  w  ith  some  of  tne  chiefs  in 
the  western  districts,  ana  they  pay  f^reat  attention  to  the 
instniction  of  their  birds. 

in  some  of  the  larger  nvers,  especially  in  the  Poorally, 
fish  ata  plentiful  at  some  places ;  and  the  few  inhsbiunts  of 
the  seup^oast  gain  their  cliiel  subiistanoe  by  iidiing :  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  fish  are  abundant  along  the  shme. 

Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  Jhalawan,  in  the  mines  near 
the  town  of  Nal,  not  far  from  Khoidur,  where  these  metals 
have  been  di.scovcred  in  workiii),'  for  iron  and  lead.  They 
are  not.  however,  extracted  from  the  ore  at  the  place,  but 
are  sent  in  their  native  stale  to  the  Puiqaulii.  Lead.  iron. 
copper»  tin.  antimony,  brimstone,  alum,  and  many  kinds  of 
mineral  salts  and  saltpetre,  occur  in  various  places.  Salt- 

Eetre  is  du^'  up  in  some  places  in  a  natne  state,  but  at 
kciat  is  extracted  from  tl^  earth,  and  is  preferred  to  that 
which  is  flnind  pure.  Rock-salt  is  very  oommon  in  Kb. 
histan. 

As  many  parts  of  Belocehhtaa  have  never  been  visited  by 
observing  travellers,  we  are  very  imperfeotly  acquainted 
with  the  races  of  men  that  inhabit  this  extensive  country. 
We  know  only  those  which  live  in  tho  eastern  and  northern 
districts,  the  Belouches  and  the  Brahooes,  who  diOer  con- 
siderably in  their  figure  and  language,  and  partly  sJao  in 
manners  and  character. 

The  Beloaehes  are  a  tall,  aetiva  race  of  men,  not  possess- 
ing great  physical  strength,  but  adapted  and  inured  to 
changes  of  climate  and  .season,  and  accustomed  to  undergo 
every  sjiecics  of  fatiiijuc.  They  have  a  loii<;  face  and  promi- 
nent filatures,  a  dark  complexiaii,  and  black  hair.  The 
Brahooes  are  short  and  strong-boned;  their  faces  are  round, 
and  their  Uneaments  flat:  numbesi  of  them  have  brown 
hair  and  beards.  Their  external  appearance  reminds  us  of 
the  Mont,'oI  race.  In  activity,  strenpth.  and  hardine^^s,  few 
people  surpass  them  ;  and  they  are  both  inured  to  the  cold 
of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Bakooltistan  and  the  hot 
plains  of  Kutch  Gundava. 

The  Beloochee  language  partakes  «%nsiderablv  of  the 
idiom  of  modem  Perua,  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  word* 
are  boROWed  fhna  that  language,  but  greatly  disguised 
under  a  corrupt  pronunciation,  l  ie  itenant  Pottinger,  after 
travelling  for  some  time  amonfi  tliem,  was  enabled,  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  Persian  laniruage,  to  understand  almoa^ 
every  sentence  spoken  by  the  Belooches  in  their  own  tongue 
The  language  of  the  Brahooes  is  quite  difcrent  from  the 
Persian ;  but  it  contains  a  great  ntunber  of  Hindoostanee 
words,  and  strongly  resembles  as  to  aound  the  Punjaubee. 
or  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  Pu^jaub. 

The  Boloocheii  arc  subdivided  into  three  principal  tribes, 
the  Nhai-ooes,  Rhmds,  and  Muj^h-'iees.  of  which  the  first  are 
the  most  diiitiuguished.  They  iuhabit  the  mountains  of 
Kohistan  excloaivdy,  and  are  settled  in  eonsidemble  num- 
bers in  the  eastern  upland  oountry  to  tha  north  and  soutfi 
of  Kelat.  The  other  two  tribes  have  settled  in  Kutch  Guiu 
d.iva,  where  they  are  incorporated  with  the  Jutbs.  or  ruHi* 
vators  of  the  soiL  The  Belooches,  but  especiallv  the  Nhar 
noeatooasidar  private  theft  dishonourable  and  diagiaaefti]. 
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Ink  tte  plunder  and  deyastation  of  m  country  are  vieved  as 

higbly  honourable  actions;  und  acforiHr.tjly  they  are  much 
addicted  to  predatory  incursions,  which  they  execute  with 
surprising  activity  and  quickness.  Their  manners  are  pas- 
toral. They  uaually  reside  in  ghedans  or  tents,  made  of 
blaek  Mt  or  eoarie  blanket,  stretched  over  a  frame  of  wieker^ 
work.  An  assemblage  of  such  ghedans  ia  ealled  a  toomun, 
or\nllage,  and  its  inhabitants  eonstitnte  a  kheil.  or  society. 
Like  all  other  pastoral  nations,  they  are  hospitable,  indolent, 
and  fond  of  hunting.  Unless  occupied  by  some  favourite 
amMetnent.  they  will  spend  whole  days  in  lounging  from 
one  ghedan  to  another,  ainoking  and  gunUing.  Tb^  have 
eommonlf  two  wivea,  and  wnwtimea  more.  They  treat 
their  women  with  attention  and  respect,  and  are  not  so 
scrupulous  about  their  Ix-inrr  seen  by  btrang;ers  as  most  Mo- 
hammedans, althnuch  they  by  no  means  allow  Ihem  to 
appear  in  public  at  all  times.  They  are  avaricious,  revenge- 
ful, and  cruel. 

The  Brabooe»«  who  prinetpaUy  inhabit  the  provtnfla  of 
Jhalawan,  and  are  also  dltpenea  towards  the  north  as  Ikr 

as  the  desert,  are  a  still  more  unsettlctl  wandering  nation, 
always  residinsr  in  one  part  of  the  cnuntr}'  durin<j  the  sum- 
mer, and  emisratin!^'  to  another  during  the  winter  season  : 
they  likewise  change  their  immediate  places  of  abode  many 
times  every  year  in  quest  of  pasturage  for  their  flocka,  a 
practbe  which  is  rare  among  the  BshioehM.  But  maiqr  of 
are  husbandmen,  and  taboriom  bard-wortcars.  On 
the  plains  to  the  south  of  Kelat  they  till  lar<rc  tracts  of  land, 
and  sell  grain,  cheese,  and  i;hee,  with  a  lew  coarse  blankets, 
carpets,  and  felts.  Thev  art"  nnt  le<s  hospitalilr,  nor  loi-s 
faithful  in  adhering  to  their  promises,  than  the  Beloocbea ; 
but  they  are  more  quiet  and  industrious :  less  iadtned  to 
rapine  uid  violence,  though  at  'least  equal  in  bravery ;  and 
their  manners  are  mild  and  inoflbnsive.  though  uncivilised 
and  uncouth.  They  are  grateftil  and  faithful,  and  exempt 
from  re\enge,  cruelty,  and  avarice.  The  task  of  the  family 
is  divided  among  both  sexes,  nearly  ns  in  most  countries  in 
Suropo.  The  men  tend  the  flocks  and  till  the  ground :  the 
women  are  oempied  in  milking,  making  butter,  cheese,  and 
ghee,  and  working  carpets,  felts,  and  coarse  white  cloth. 
Both  scxe^  mingle  more  together  than  is  usual  in  the  coun- 
tries of  western  Asia.  Both  nations  arc  Soonee  Musulmuns, 
and  consequently  many  of  their  usages  are  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran. 

The  Dcwars  and  Juths  live  dispersed  among  these  two 
nations,  the  former  about  Kelat,  the  latter  in  Kuleh  Onn- 
dova.  The  Dewars,  or  Dehkans  (i.  e.  the  villagers),  are 
agriculturists,  and  do  not  migrate.  They  speak  the  com- 
mon pure  I'fi-ian.  In  stat.ui!  tin  y  are  below  the  middle 
size,  with  blunt  features,  liigh  cheek-bones,  and  full  cheeks. 
They  are  quiet  and  harmless  in  their  disposition,  and  civil 
and  obliging  to  stmngara,  but  not  given  to  hospitality. 

The  Juths,  who  form  the  great  mlk  of  the  popnlatioD  of 
Kutch  Gnndav.i.  show,  by  their  manners,  appearance,  and 
customs,  that  they  are  descended  from  the  aboriginal  Hin- 
doos. The  .1  uths'.  hke  the  DawBCi*  hava  been  converted  to 
the  Mohammedan  faith. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lusa  speak  a  language  similar  to  that 
of  Sinde,  and  strongly  raaambto  the  Hindoos,  espedally  in 
thetr  apathy  and  the  want  of  energy  hi  thehr  eonntenanees. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  of  Mukran  are  a  puny 
and  delicate  race,  when  compare<l  with  the  Belooohes  and 
Brahoo<'S.  Their  l'la<  k<'r  complexion  may  probably  be  attri- 
buted to  their  frequent  intermarriages  with  the  Arabs  of 
the  opposite  coast.  In  the  interior  of  Mukian  some  pastoral 
tribes  wander  about,  but  we  hardfy  know  anvthing  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  pastoral  taihabHants  of  Bnshknrd.  In  the 
towns  and  places  of  commerce  a  great  number  of  Hindoos 
are  settled  as  merchants,  and  they  are  commonly  the 
Wealthiesit  inhabitants. 

The  commerce  of  Beloochistan  is  not  of  much  importance. 
It  exports  ginin  from  Kutch  (Jumiava  and  Luss,  dates  from 
Mukran,  an<I  horses  from  Kelat  and  Gundava.  The  im- 
ports consist  pi  tncipaUy  of  Maie  netals,  ainces,  and  niaiiU'* 
facture  1  goods  of  silk  and  eottMi;  to  whidt  salt  ftora  Mbul- 
tan  may  bo  added. 

The  government  of  Kelat  is  despotic,  but  limited  by  a 
feudal  system.  Th.e  sirdars  or  chiefs  of  the  tribes  ore  bound 
'  to  fiimish  their  uuota  of  soldiers,  and  to  attend  the  court. 
Thqr  it*  partly  heieditary,  and  partly  choaen  by  the  tribes 
Ihemselves.  In  the  western  districts  the  authority  of  the 
khan  is  i!ily  nominal ;  and  government  is  in  the  liau'K  of 
•be  sirdars,  who  are  commouly  chosen  by  the  people,  but  do  j 


not  enjoy  extensive  authority.  The  tribes  here  ai-e,  pro 
perly  speaking,  a  number  of  petty  republics,  in  which  even 
member  feels  that  he  has  a  right  of  revenging  his  own 
wrongs,  and  of  giving  his  vote  on  all  matters  of  public  inte- 
rest (Pottinger,  TVofiei*  in  Betoockittan  and  Simdei  Co- 
nolly's  Journey  to  fA«  North  of  India,  Ace.;  Boraea's 
TraveU  to  Bokhara  :  Map  of  Central  Ana.  bv  ArrowBOddL) 

BELOl'OL  or  BYELO-POLYE.  the  capital  of  a  eiitJ* 
in  the  province  of  ("harkoff.  in  European  Russia,  at  the 
conttuence  of  the  Vira  and  Kriga.  tributaries  ot  the  Scim  : 
it  is  of  modem  date  and  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth 
aadanoat.  Itfxmtaiiisaightohurohesof  wood,  neariy  tM 
houaea,  besides  Ibrty-afac  wooden  storehonsea.  had  in  1781  a 
population  of  gCiO  souls,  mostly  of  the  agricultural  class, 
which  bus  now  increased  to  about  10,000:  it  has  extensive 
(li^tillcnes  of  brandy,  and  ha^  u  avly  markets,  but  it  is  n^'t 
a  |iLtcc  of  much  trade  or  of  any  note  for  operative  industry. 
It  is  about  no  miles  (212  versts  lysording  to  Georgi)  to^ 
N.W.  of  CharkoA  in        N.  lak.  and  34*     B.  kmg. 

VBIXyPTBRA,  In  sookgy.  aftmfl  fennsastablialied  by 
Deshayes  and  described  by  Blainville  as  an  anim;il  entirely 
unknown,  containing  in  the  back  part  ol  its  muscular  en- 
velope a  symmetrical  calcareous  or  bony  shell  formed  i>f 
a  thick  solid  summit  very  much  loaded  behind,  and  a  front 
tube  more  or  less  complete,  the  cavity  of  which  is  i 
and  annular,  the  shell  or  bone  having  wing-shaped 
dages  without  any  anterior  shield-like  prolongation. 

Do  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  two  section*.  Tli  ' 
first  consists  of  species  whose  wing-shaped  appendages  are 
united  l)cIow  the  summit,  and  whose  cavity  is  somewhat  in 
the  shape  of  a  scuttle  (AoMe) ;  of  thia  section  Beiopttra 
•yforfdha  ia  givan  at  an  auniria. 


End^kw.  lalwil  tfljiL 

[M«ylmwploUMi.l 

Tho  aeeond  faielndea  species  wliose  wing- shaped  appen- 
dages are  distinct,  and  whose  cavity  is  completely  coni<'a1 
witn  traces  of  chambers  and  of  a  siphon.  Of  this  division 
BHoplerti  MnmiosdiMt  it  given  as  an  UluatratioD. 


De  Blain\illc  obserAcs  that  this  uenus  outiht  to  tie  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  stjitncea  i>r  cuttles  :  and  that  the  first  of 
the  s{)ecies  is  evidently  very  much  allied  to  the  bones  of 
those  animals,  while  the  second  approaches  the  ftalfim'fW- 

Afker  all,  the  probability  is,  that  theaa  bodiaa  aiw  aOf 
portkma  of  tha  bones  of  some  of  the  enttla-lbhea ;  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  opiniDii  urCuTter. 

If  a  perfect  bone  of  t)ie  cmnniun  >iM'cies  oC  our  coasts  be 
closely  exanuncii,  a  stnirture  very  analopcrus  to  the  conical 
circularly-groovc<l  cavity  of  IieU>j!lera,  altbouHh  in  a  more 
expanded  form,  will  be  observed.  These  fossils  have  been 
found  in  the  London  day,  and  other  beds  above  tba  chalk. 

Volts,  hi  his  mamoir  on  Bekranitea,  nmhaa  Bdo/ittm 
sepioidea  a  distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  BtlsoiMlin. 

BKLOS.'KPIA.    [See  Bei.optera.] 

1!KI.SIL\M,  THOMAS,  a  dissenting  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  persuasion,  was  Ixirn  at  Be<ltord.  Apnl  1ft,  1750. 
O.S.  On  his  mother's  side  he  w  is  descended  from  tha  bri 
of  Angletey :  his  father,  tha  Rev.  James  Belsham.  was  a 
man  of  classical  attainments.  INro  of  bis  Latin  poeoim 
-l/'  Tv  Tn nmjiftanx  and  CavmlHt.  hare  hrrn  praised  b)  com- 
petent judges.   Tlus  gpntieman,  intcnduig  to  bnng  upbu 
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too  Tbonias  to  his*  own  profe>sion,  plnml  liitu  unrler  tlic 
can  of  eminent  achooimasten  until  he  was  uf  :iii  ugu  tu  he 
MOt  III  the  Dissentint;  Academ)  at  Davcntn ,  ihcn  under 
Um  tupvriotendencc  or  Dr.  Ashworth,  where  be  was  a 
atudfltit  for  five  years.  By  the  time  bis  studies  were 
completed,  his  talents  and  uctiuiruincnts  uttracted  such 
notice  that  he  was  appaiul«d  aiiHU>t4nt  tutor,  an  utlicu 
which  lie  continued  to  till  for  seven  years.  Being  then 
detiiout  of  eutoriog  upon  the  duties  of  his  profesuon,  he 
want  throe  jr«ans  in  connexion  with  a  coDgrogAlioQ  of 
IrotBMuit  DiMonters,  at  Worcester,  where  he  was  gmtUv 
esteemed  for  his  learning  and  urbanity,  and  was  so  mueh 
attached  to  the  society  of  tho  place,  that  he  yielded  with  re- 
luctance tu  tlie  importunity  of  his  friends  who  w«re  desirous 
of  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  academy  at  Daventry. 
lie  returned  to  this  place  in  1781.  in  the  capacity  of  theolo- 
!;ical  tutor  and  head  of  the  institution,  which  situation  he 
livid  till  1789.  In  addition  to  the  labours  which  devolved 
upon  him  in  the  institution,  be  became  the  minister  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Prutestiiiit  Dissenters  m  tho  ttiM'n.and  in  both  capa- 
cilic:>  he  was  un  i  miiu-ntly  succcs^tul,  that  bo  might  probably 
have  oontinued  in  them  durinii;  tho  remainder  of  his  life,  but 
for«  ohang*  which  took  pltM  in  bi«  leligioiu  opiQions.  He 
faHd  been  educated  in  the  doetrinM  of  C«mniun»  but  havit^ 
embraced  Unitarianinm.  he  relinquished  his  connexion  both 
with  the  academy  and  with  bis  congregation.  About  this 
time,  a  ntsv  cuUeftu  beiii^;  established  at  Iluckitey  by  thotie 
Dissentars  who  were  tnendiy  tu  unrestrained  religious  in- 
({uiry,  it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Belsham, 
but.  in  a  few  y«iura»  it  sunk  for  want  of  funds  to  tttpport  it. 
Before  this  event  took  place  be  was  eboMn  to  the  -veeant 
pulpit  of  Dr.  Prieitlcy.  hy  the  Grarel  Pit  oongregatton, 
where  ho  again  ontoruU  uin-n  thoso  exertions  which  wuru 
in>i>t  congenial  to  his  tastc>.  Eleven  year*  allerwards,  in 
1805,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Disney,  the  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Lindscy,  Mr.  Belsham  removed  to  Essex 
.Street  Chapel,  London,  of  which  he  cootinued  the  paator 
during  the  rest  of  hie  Ufe. 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Bclshatti  avowed  his  conversion 
to  the  doctrines  held  hy  tin-  Uiuiari.ui-,  In-  espoused  their 
cause  with  great  zeal,  and  advamed  U  hy  appl>in(;  Ins 
talents  and  Icamini;  to  lU  dutence.  One  ol  bis  earli^t  pub- 
lications was  A  Review  of  Mr.  IVilber/orce't  Treatise, 
entitled  A  FracUail  View  tht  pnvailitig  Betigiotu 
tern  of  Profe$Md  ChrisHmut,  Ke.,  1798,  m  which  it  was 
the  writer's  dcsi<;n  t-i  placo  the  theological  dootritici  main- 
tained by  the  anna'  le  auii  elu<iuenl  author  of  the  '  i'rac- 
ti<\il  Vieu,'  in  contrast  witli  those  prol'c?,sed  hy  I'liitarians. 
ill  loll  he  gave  to  the  public  the  nesuiu  of  his  ias'estiga- 
tious  on  the  meat  important  subject  that  bad  ever  occupied 
hia  mind,  in  m  work  enlitied^A  Calm  Imniiri/  into  the  Scrip- 
ture Dnehrm*  emeemmr  the  Pmon  t^CMtt.  His  single 
sermons,  on  subjects  cnietly  sugi^ested  by  puMie  events, 
would  maki!  up  several  vohnnes.  and  iiis  controversial 
writing's  are  numerous.  There  is  hardly  any  branch  of 
theology,  or  of  lh&  ducUtnes  or  evidences  of  revektioo,  uu 
which  Mr.  Belsham  has  not  publi&hcd  hB  thotUjhta,  His 
Eviiieacee  qf  the  Chrietian  MevelatiM  ia  »  powenuUy  argu- 
mentative and  sometimet  eloquent  worlc,  wnieh  had  a  large 
s;ilc,  :uid  was  pcihap-,  llu'  most  popi;l:ir  of  lii^  pcrfoniiaiiccs. 
His  la-t  work,  and  that,  pjrhap*,  uii  which  ills  rcputalion 
niii.it  rc^t,  \v .IS  A  Tr. I rulation  of  the  Epistles  of  Fnul  the 
Apostle,  with  an  E  rp*sititm  anil  Notes,  lie  had  been  pre- 
\  iiiu>ly  employed  on  a  work  of  which  he  is  now  known  to  have 
been  the  eattor,— The  Jmprwed  Vereion  ^the  New  Testu- 
menf.  But  Mr.  Beltham'a  literary  v«rka  were  not  excluaiTely 
thcoloj;iral.  In  1801  he  published  Elements  of  the  Philo- 
sophy qf  the  Human  Mimi  and  of  Moral  Philosftphy.  As 
a  follower  of  Hartley,  he  riMihed  all  mental  phcnouicna 
into  the  association  of  ideas.  His  theory  of  morals  supptMes 
tho  ultimate  happinos:>  to  haruKiiiue  with  the  greatest  gene- 
ral good,  and  he  concludes  that  'aelMove  and  beneviuenoe 
can  only  be  i«coneiled  by  religion.*  Besides  his  nanierotis 
obituanr  sormon.s,  be  published  Memoirs  rf  the  fatn  Rev. 
'I'hf^opnilui  Lindsfnf.  M.A.,  including  a  Brief  Analysis  of 
hijt  TForkt,  t,fr.,  isl  J,  a  piece  of  biography  both  interesting 
afid  Useful.  In  the  same  tomb  whicli  contains  the  remains 
of  this  vcnorablt?  pastor  rests  Mr.  neUiiani,  whose  proudest 
boaat  it  was  to  be,  as  ho  ia  described  on  the  stone  which 
eivers  it,  *the  friend,  assodate.  and  sucoessor  of  Priestley 
and  Lind^ry/ 

(.Sec  .Memoirs  of  t/ie  lute  Rev.  Thoutae  Belsham,  bv  John 
Wdlfama,  em  1833.) 


BELSH.^M,  WILLIAM,  an  active  writer  on  politics 
and  history,  brother  ol  Thomas  Belsham,  was  bom  in  1762, 
and  died  riovember  17th,  1827.  at  Hammersmith.  H* 
resided  at  one  period  at  Bedford,  and  was  intimately  ac 
quainled  with  aeveml  of  the  moat  celebrated  public  men 
belonging  to  the  Whig  party,  to  wlmsc  politics  he  was 
strongly  attached.  His  literary  can  er  coiiiraenced  in  178{». 
by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  *  K^bays,  Historical,  PoU- 
tical,  and  Literary  ,'  in  2  vols.  H\o.  These  were  followed  by 
Lettei-s  and  Essays,  published  ut  various  perioda,  OB  the 
Teat  |<awa,  tlie  French  Revolutkm,  the  Distinction  between 
the  Old  and  New  Whigs,  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  the 
Poor  Laws.  In  1793  he  published,  in  2  vols.  &\o..  'Me- 
moirs of  the  Km^^i  of  Great  Bn(aii)  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick-Lunenber^.  In  1  T'Jd  be  again  appeared  as  an  his- 
torical writer,  by  the  publtoalion  of  '  Memoirs  of  the  Reign 
of  George  III.,  to  the  Seaiwn  of  Parliament  ending  1783/ 
in  4  vols.  8vo.  To  these  were  added  the  5th  and  Gth  vo- 
lumes, in  1801.   In  1798  he  publis^hecl,  in  2vols.8vo.,  a 

*  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Ilauuver ;  and  in  IbOtj  his  histo- 
rical works  were  published  in  a  uniform  edition  in  twelve 
8vo.  volumes,  under  the  title  of  '  History  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Peooe  of  AmieM  in  1802.*  Be 
was  also  the  author  of  the  following  miscellaneims  works. 
In  1 797  'Two  Historical  Dissertations :  1.  On  the  Means  of 
the  Ministerial  Secession  in  1717.  2.  Ou  the  Treaty  of 
Hanover,  1725,  beiug  a  reply  to  some  animailversions  oon* 
tained  in  Coxe  s  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  1798 
'Two  Historical  Dissertations  on  the  Silesian  War,  and  OH 
the  Character  and  Conduct  of  Louie  XVI.'  In  18M  • 
'  Reply  to  Herbert  Marsh's  Vindication  of  tho  History  of 
the  Pohtics  of  Great  Britain  and  France;   and  in  1801 

•  Remarks  on  a  late  publication,  styled  "The  History  .A  t! 
Politics  of  Grtiut  iinmu  and  France."  *  In  lbi)2  '  Iletnurks 
on  the  Peace  of  Amiens.'  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
volume  on  the  '  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,'  'JUtters  to  Wii* 
beribrcc,'  and  a  'Chronology  of  the  Reigns  of  George  III. 
and  IV.'  (Wall  s  BihUoiheca  Britannica.) 

BaXrrierai-t)  V^aS 

tlie  last  kiug  oi  Babvluii  of  the  Chaldteau  dyoaitty.  He  is 
the  Nabonnedusof  Herosus.  Nabonadius  of  tbe  Canon  Pto- 
lousi.  Nabodenusof  Alexander  Pulyhist.,  Nabonaidoohasof 
Mentsthenes  Abvdenus  in  Eoseb.  Chum.  Arm.,  Labynetni 
of  Herodotus,  Naboandclus  of  Josepbus.  Belshnzzur  was 
tlio  son  of  queen  Nitocris.  He  perished  6^8  or  j  v.i  before 
Christ,  in  tne  seventeenth  year  ot  his  rcij{n,  in  the  night 
when  Babylon  was  stormed  by  Cyru^  whilst  the  attention  of 
the  cAurt  was  engaged  by  a  splendid  festival. 

According  to  Berosus,  as  quoted  by  Josephus,  Belshaisar 
being  defeated  in  battle  against  Cyrus,  escaped  to  Borsippa, 
w  here  he  surrendered  and  was  graciously  received  hy  Cy  rus, 
who  bcnt  him  to  Carmania,  where  he  lived  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  But  this  account  of  Beroeus,  who  makes  various  incre- 
dible statements,  is  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  ol  the 
Bible.  Herodotus,  who  dc-sctibes  the  canture  of  Babyloo 
by  Cynts,  taya  nothing  of  the  death  of  Belshaszar :  the  ac- 
count of  Xenophen  m  his  Cfropetdia,  whieh  ia  iioC  of 
course  considered  as  historical  authority,  says  that  the  kittg 
was  killed,  but  lie  do<>S  not  niciUioa  liia  name. 

Accordmg  to  pnij  ]2  (cd.  Brcitiiaupl,  p.  26), 

one  of  tiic  eunuvha  iiuuug  heard  Daniel  s  interpretation  of 
the  USNK  uxNK  TKKKL  vPHAasiiv,  Dan.  V.  25,  in  the  fol- 
lowing night  out  off  Belsha22ur's  head  and  brought  it  to 
Cyrus  and  Dviua,  who  besieged  Baby  loa.  Cyrus  adored 
God,  and  resolved  to  restore  the  Jews  to  their  eountry  and  to 
rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

(  See  Dan.  chap.  V.  and  vii. ;  Is.  xiii.  14;  Comp.  .Icr.  v.3l, 
41;  Josephi  Ant.x.  11,2;  Apton.  i.  20;  Eusebii,  Chron. 
Armen.  i.  p.  45,  and  pp.  60.  61,  72;  £u»cbii  Prefpuratio 
Evmgelica,  ix.  41 ;  Herodotus,  i.  77, 188,  191 ;  Xenopboa. 
Cyrop<edia,  vii.  5 ;  BemhoMt  Dieaertatioin  Dm,  r.  Altorf. 
irJO,  4to  ;  Opferiiaus  Spied.  Hist.  Chron.  263,  &o. ;  Usserii 
A>,n,ii,  V  to  the  year  J44l» ;  Hortmana  Syst.  CAron. 342. seq.: 
dahn  >  Kiiilcitung  ii,  i.  Slfi ;  Berthotd4,  Exe.  simtZtemrA 

pp.  ttls.  S56.) 

Mar^hum  took  Bclshazzar for  Evilmerodach.  {Can.  ChrolL 
397.)  Galterer  {HmsUmch  der  Uruverealgeechichtet  i.  p. 
293)  titok  him  for  lAboroaoarchod,  the  son  and  snccefsor  of 
Ncriglissar.  George  Syncellus  took  him  for  Neriglissar 
himself.  (CAron.  pp.  323. 230 ;  comp.  Cedren.  Hist.  p.  113. 

The  hiiloiy  of  Baahanar  baa  been  a  Ihrourite  subject  ftt 
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e)t-i>>  And  artists:  tbe  )>ainting  of  BeUbaxzar's  Feast  by 
[artin,  and  the  drama»  o**  MOlom  Mad  Hannalt  Mora  on 
UuB  aubjoct.  are  wrll  known. 
The  AMytm-Bsbykinie  name  given  to  DuM  at  thsemirt 

of  NelwdMMlnetm  was  TQWtfB^>  Beltibunar.  {Jhn.  i. 

7.  ii.  2f>,  iv.  5.  vi.  1',  x.  1.)  The  natDL's  of  (he  sovereign 
and  the  favounte  indicate  the  esteem  in  which  Bel  was  held, 
and  meaii  the  Prince  of  Hrl,  i.e.  Prince  whom  Bel favourt. 

B&LSK  or  BYKLS'K,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  that 
name  in  the  pievinee  of  Bialystok  in  western  Russia,  and 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Polish  voyvodeship  of  Pod- 
iachia,  is  a  neat,  well-built,  paved  town  on  the  Biala,  a 
small  stream  which  iraveriies  the  fertile  country  that  lies 
around  it  It  has  two  Ruman  Catholic  churches  and  a 
onited  Greek  and  Carmelite  monastery  ;  but  the  population, 
which  ia  onoe  aaid  to  have  been  500U,  in  at  pieaent  reduced 
to  about  1800  aottla.  among  whom  are  hut  few  Jews,  to 
whom  Belsk  has,  amont»  other  pri\'Tleges,  that  of  refusing  a 
settlement  withiu  lU  jurisdiction.    SS"  4U'  N.  lat.  and  2U 

■1'  E.  lon^. ;  about  twenty-thiee  milea  (Uurly-ftTe  veists) 

south  of  Bialystok. 

BELT*  which  in  Danish,  as  in  English,  signifies  a  girdle, 
IS  tbe  name  J|ivea  to  two  of  the  three  straits  by  which  the 
Baltic  Sea  ia  joined  to  the  Cattegat.  They  are  dial  inguished 
by  the  addition  of  Great  and  Little. 

Tlio  Grmi  Belt,  which  is  the  middle  one  of  the  three 
straits,  and  t lie  widest  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  E  ilt^:  , 
begins  on  ttie  south,  about  54°  3(K  N.  lat.,  between  tbe  south- 
en  extremity  of  ibe  island  of  Langeland  and  the  western 
rimraa  of  Laialand,  and  tenninatea  on  the  north  between 
Keefl  New  on  the  idand  of  Zealand,  and  the  aouthem  ex- 
tremity of  Samsoe.   Its  length  may  be  about  seventy  miles. 

Tbe  narrowest  part  of  tlie  strait  is  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, where  it  is.  properly  speakinir,  divided  into  two 
Straits  by  the  island  of  Langeland;  for  the  narrow  sea  be- 
tween tut  iiland  and  tboee  of  AnSe,  Taasing.  and  Fionia 
ia  oompiehended  under  tbe  name  of  Gnat  Belt,  atid  is 
hardly  more  than  four  miles  in  breadth.  The  principal 
branch  between  Langeland  and  Laaland  is  rathcrmore  than 
eight  miles  wide.  To  the  north  of  tbe  northern  exireinity 
of  Langeland  the  breadth  of  the  atrait  variea  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-four  miles. 

Except  near  the  shores  the  depth  of  the  water  ia  consider- 
able, but  very  insular,  varying  from  five  to  twenty-five 
fathoms.  But  some  smidl  and  low  islands  and  many  sboab 
render  the  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  on  that 
account  the  {Kissaiie  of  the  Sound  is  preferred.  In  the  last 
war,  however,  English  men-of-war  commonly  passed  through 
the  Belt.  The  merchant-vessels  which  pass  throu<;h  it  are 
ebUged  to  pay  tbe  customary  duties  at  Nyborg  or  Nyeborg. 
on  the  island  of  Fionia.  The  shores  on  both  sides  of  the 
strait,  being  low  and  irregular,  form  many  good  harbours 
and  anchorages. 

Between  Nyborg  in  Fionia  and  Corsoer  in  Zealand,  where 
the  strait  is  only  iiixteen  miles  across,  a  regular  communi- 
cation ia  established  by  steam-boeto  and  smacks.  In  the 
good  season  the  Tnsiage  is  net  diffleult :  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  autumn  and  in  winter  it  is  difficult  and  danger- 
ous, especially  on  account  of  the  pieces  of  tiuating  ice  which 
I  I  .  vere  weather  become  very  numerous,  and  are  sometimes 
cemented  together  by  bard  frost.  It  is  then  sometimes  ne- 
oetiMry  to  make  one  part  of  the  passage  in  a  sledge  and  the 
Other  in  a  boat.  When  in  such  circumstances  snow  begins 
to  fall,  the  smaH  island  of  Sprogw;,  which  lies  in  the  strait, 
but  considerably  niMrcr  to  the  cuust  of  Fionia  than  to  that  of 
Zealand,  offers  a  place  of  retiige.  The  Danish  guveriiment 
has  erected  ft  hi^hUng  OH  tma  island  fbr  the  reception  of 
travellers. 

Tbe  Litllt;  Belt,  the  most  western  of  the  three  straits, 
beguB  en  the  south  between  the  iaianda  of  Airiie  and  AJsen, 
aiM  eMends.  between  the  island  of  Bonm  and  Jutland,  to 

the  Capes  called  Oger  Ness  on  Fionia,  and  BicornsknudJe 
on  Jutland.  Its  lenjjth  is  upwards  ofci}.'hty  miles,  but  iti 
width \uries  considerably.  To\var<ls  the  sonlhcrn  extremity, 
betweca  the  islands  Arriie  and  Alseii,  it  \*  generally  above 
ten  miles  across.  At  Assens,  a  town  of  Fionia,  it  narrows 
suddenly  to  about  five,  and  farther  north  it  grows  by  d^rees 
narrower,  so  that  between  the  town  of  Middelftrt  on  Fionia, 
and  the  opposite  coast  at  Snoghcic,  the  distance  hardly 
amounts  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  At  Fredericia,  where 
tbe  vcHsels  which  pass  the  strait  pay  the  cnstomary  duttes, 
the  strait  is  UtUe  mote  than  a  mile  wide. 


The  depth  of  the  water  is  considerable,  varying  frutn  four 
to  twenty-seven  fathoms ;  but  the  navicntion  is  dangerotu, 
on  account  of  tbe  low  istends  (Aaroe.  Baagoe.  and  FaoSe)i 
tlie  numerous  shoals,  and  tin  ▼ielent  coirents  whaofa  een- 

stantly  run  through  the  strait  from  south  to  north. 

The  shorn  of  the  island  of  Fionia  are  low  ;  but  on  the 
mainland  tin  y  rise  in  u  few  places,  thoue;h  nowhere  to  any 
considerable  height.  Keguiar  places  of  passage  are  be- 
tween Fredericia  and  Striib,  and  Snoi^hiie  and  Middeltart. 

(Catteau,  Tableau  de  ia  Mer  Baltique ;  Gliemann.  Geo- 
graph,  Deteripiitm  nf  Dgmnark ;  ami  Pauly**  Thpoffm^hw 
of  Denmark;  Glicmann's  Map.) 

BELTEIN.  or  BELTANE,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  f<s- 
ti  i  i,  iMnnerly  and  probably  still  obacn'ed  in  Ireland  and 
ScuiiuiKi.  in  most  places  on  the  lit  of  May.  In  some  pans 
of  the  west  of  Scotland  it  is  ohserred  on  St.  Peter's  day. 
June  29.  In  Ireland  we  find  two  beltetns.  one  on  the  lit 
of  May,  the  other  on  tbe  Sist  of  Jane.  To  the  beltein,  aba, 
in  id!  probability,  the  fires  whicli  were  formerly  nnd  are  p>_'r 
haps  yet  li<rlited  in  raany  parts  of  England  oti  Mid:>umaii..- 
Eve,  are  to  l)e  referred. 

Beltein  signifies  the  fire  of  Baal,  tbe  worship  of  whom  u 
supposed  to  have  existed  in  England*  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
in  the  femoteat  period  (rfdniidkdaaperslition.  ThePfam* 
nieian  Baal  probably  denoted  the  8«m  [see  Baal^,  as  AA- 
tarnth  did  tlie  Moon.  Beltein  was  tji -rrf  re  the  fire  lighted 
in  honour  of  the  Sun,  whose  return  ana  visible  intluenre 
upon  the  jiroductions  of  the  earth  was  thus  celebr.ited.  La 
na  Seal  Una,  and  neen  na  Beal  Una,  in  the  Irish  language;, 
are  the  day  and  e\-e  of  Beal's  fire.  {Fairy  Legends  and 
TradiiioM  of  Me  South  <^  Jtdand;  and  MaeUiutm's 
Englith-frm  Diet^  4to.Par.  173S.  p.  461.) 

The  following  account  of  the  beltein  is  uivcn  in  Focalotr 
Gaoidhil^e-SfiT-Bhearia,  or  an  Iri~h-Kn<;li>*h  Dictionary 
(by  O'Brien),  j)rintt'd  at  Paris,  Ito.  ITbs:  -  '  BedlUne,  or 
betl'Unf,  Ignis  Belt  Dei  Asiatici :  i.  c.  Une-Beti.  Maj-daj, 
so  called  from  large  fires  which  the  Druids  were  used  ts 
light  on  the  summits  of  tbe  highest  biUs»  into  which  they 
drove  four-footed  beasts,  using  at  tiie  same  time  certain 
ceremonies  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  people.  This  paeao 
ceremony  of  lighting  these  fires  in  honour  of  tbe  Astatir 
god  Belus,  gave  its  name  to  the  entire  month  of  May.  which 
is  to  this  day  called  mi  na  Beal-Une  in  the  Irish  language. 
Dr.  Keating,  speaking  of  this  fire  of  Beal,  says,  that  tbe 
cattle  were  driven  through  it  and  not  sacrificed,  and  that  the 
chief  design  of  it  was  to  keep  oS  all  contagious  disordefi 
from  them  for  that  year ;  and  he  also  says,  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland  quenched  their  fires  ou  that  day.  anc 
kindled  them  again  out  of  some  part  of  that  fire.  The  abo^  e 
opinion  about  the  cattle  is  confirmed  by  the  following  word* 
of  an  old  glossary,  copied  by  Mr.  Edward  Lbttyd  :  Ikt  feme 
tmnmech  do^uitit  na  drtifthe  cnntincet  Udb  moraib/orath 
asu*  do  berdis  na  ctatra  entra  or  teomandtdb  cecha  bitadnu  • 
the  main  sense  of  which  is,  thai  the  l)niid>  lifihted  fw.i 
solemn  fires  every  year,  and  drove  all  four-footed  t>«**u 
through  them  in  order  to  preserve  them  ftein  all  omtagioas 
distempers  through  tbe  current  year/ 

In  »r  John  Shie1ah'*s  Staiuiieat  Aeoomia  SenUami, 
vol.  xi.  8vo.  Edinb.  1794,  p.  620,  the  minister  of  Callunder 
in  Perthshire,  spcakinj,'  of"  peculiar  custom*.'  say  <,  '  L'pon 
the  first  day  of  Miiy,  wlucli  is  railed  Beltan  nr  Beltein -day. 
all  the  boys  in  a  township  or  hamlet  meet  in  the  taoorv 
They  cut  a  table  in  the  green  sod,  of  a  round  figme^  by  cast- 
ing « trench  in  the  >:round  of  such  eircumferenee  as  to  bold 
the  whole  compnnv.  They  hindle  a  fire,  and  dresa  a  repasf 
of  egps  !inJ  n  .  m  the  consistence  of  a  (  U^tanl.  Thei 
knead  a  cuke  uaiuieal,  which  i«  toasted  at  the  ciubi-r» 
8gain>t  a  stone.  Af\er  the  custard  is  eaten  up,  they  dividtf 
the  cake  into  tto  many  portions,  as  similar  as  possible  to  oo« 
another  ni  size  and  shape,  as  there  are  persons  in  the  cgta*^ 
pany.  Tliey  daub  one  of  these  portions  all  over  with  char- 
coal, until  it  be  perlbotly  black.  They  put  aH  the  biu  «f 
cake  into  a  honncl.  E%erv'  one,  blindfold,  draws  »>al  a  pvir- 
tton.  He  who  holds  the  bonnet  is  entitled  to  the  ia»t  bit. 
Whoever  draws  the  black  bit  is  the  devote<l  i>en>on  who  i> 
to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal,  whose  favour  they  mean  to  impl^xe. 
in  rendering  the  year  productive  of  the  sustenance  of  taae 
nnd  beast.  Tliere  is  little  doubti'  the  writer  adds.  *  of  tbr-^ 
inhuman  sacrifices  having  been  oneeoflbied  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  the  East,  althou^rh  tiioy  now  pass  f:o:.i  th'-  art 
of  saerilictn^,  and  only  compel  the  devoted  pet>on  to  l&tp 
three  times  through  the  llamea»  with  wbieh  the  cenn 
of  this  festival  are  cloaed.' 
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Tuc  minister  of  Logerail.  in  Perth>-hirc,  gives  a  similar 
ttceouut  (Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  84)  of  the  celebration  of  the  beliein 
in  his  parish.  He  says,  *  On  the  1st  of  May,  O.  S.  a  festival 
caUfldBeltaaiaaoniuiUyheld  bue.  It  is  chiefly  cvlehrmted 
liv  the  eoir^Mrdt,  wbe  asaemble  by  aeom  ia  no  fields  to 
oross  a  dinner  for  tlunnsulvt-s,  of  boiled  milk  and  e(jps. 
Those  dishes  they  eat  «uh  a  sf)rt  of  cakes  baked  for  the 
oceasion,  and  huvini;  small  lump-,  in  the  lorm  of  nipples, 
raised  all  over  the  aurface.  The  cake  miuht,  perhaps,  be 
an  offering  to  some  deitjT  in  the  days  ofDruidism.' 

Mr,  Penoant's  aeoount  of  this  rural  saehflca  is  more 
minute.  He  tells  us,  tbit  on  the  1st  of  May.  in  tbe  Hi(?h- 
lands  of  Scotland,  the  herdsmen  of  every  village  hold  thi  ir 
Bel-tein.  '  They  cut  a  square  trench  in  the  {ground,  leavinj^ 
the  turf  in  the  middle;  on  that  they  make  a  fire  of  wood, 
on  which  they  dreu  a  large  caudle  of  eggs,  batter,  oatmeal, 
and  mUk.  and  bring,  besides  tbe  ingredients  of  tho  candle, 
plenty  of  beer  and  whiskey :  for  each  of  the  company  must 
contribute  something.  The  rites  begin  with  spilling  some 
of  the  caudle  on  tlio  ground,  by  way  of  libation  ;  on  that, 
every  one  takes  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  upon  which  are  raised 
nine  square  knobs,  OBch  dedicated  to  some  particular  being, 
tba  supposed  pwsarver  of  tlieir  flocks  and  herds,  or  to  some 
paitienbff  animd,  tbe  lesi  destroyer  of  them.  Each  person 
then  turns  his  face  to  the  fire,  breaks  off  a  knob,  and,  fling- 
ing it  over  his  shoulders,  says.  "  This  I  give  to  thee,  preserve 
thou  my  horses;'  "This  to  tiief,  pre-i  rvc  thtiu  tny  sheep;"" 
ai\il  "^o  on.  Aftor  thiit  thi  v  use  the  same  ceremony  to  the 
noxious  ^nmlal^, ;  "•  Thi:,  1  mve  to  thee,  O  fox  !  spare  thou 
my  lambs;"  "Ibis  to  thee,  O  hooded  crow  1"  "Thistotbee, 
eagle  r*  When  tbe  ceremony  is  over,  diei^  dine  en  the 
cauflle  ;  and,  after  the  feast  is  finished,  what  is  left  is  hid  by 
two  pt>rsons  deputed  fur  that  purpose ;  but  on  the  next  Sun- 
iliv  they  re-a»serablr,  ;unl  finish  the  relifjucs  of  the  first 
entertainment."  (Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  8vo.  Ches- 
ter. 1771,  p.  90.) 

General  Vallanoey,  in  bis  JZiM^  on  the  Antiquity  qf  the 
7 filth  Languas*.  Svo.  Dublin,  1772,  p.  19,  noticing  tbe  let 
of  May,  says,  'On  that  dny  the  Druids  drove  all  the  cattle 
through  the  fire^,  to  preserve  thern  from  disorders  the  en- 
suing year.  This  pagan  custom  is  still  observed  in  Munstcr 
and  Connaught,  where  tbe  meanest  cottager  worth  a  cow 
and  a  wisp  of  straw  practises  the  aame  on  tbe  first  day  of 
May,  and  with  tiM  same  superstitioas  idess.  (See  also  tbe 
Survey  of  the  South  oflr^and,  p.  233.) 

Jamieson,  in  his  Ktymnlogical  Dictionary  of  lie  Seat' 
ttsh  Languagf.  vol.  i.  in  voce,  says.  *  In  Ireland  Beltein  is 
colcbrateS  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  at  the  time  of  the  solstice" 
This  is  beyond  a  doubt  a  second  festival  of  Beltein.  He 
adds.  *T1iim,  as  they  mke  llres  on  tbe  tops  of  hills,  every 
meinlier  of  the  family  is  made  to  pass  through  the  fire ;  as 
they  reckon  this  ceremony  necessary  to  ensure  good  fortune 
through  the  succeeding  year."  Beltein.  he  says,  w  also  ob- 
served in  Lancashire.  Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cum- 
beHmti,  vol.  i.  p.  77.  speaking  of  the  parish  of  Cumwhet- 
too,  says,  *  They  bold  the  wake  on  tbe  eve  of  St.  John,  with 
lighting  flres.  dSineing,  &e.  The  old  BeHeing.' 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Stati  stir  a!  Account  of  Scotland, 
8vo.  Kdinb.  1792.,  vol.  iii.  p.  IOj,  the  minister  of  Loudoun 
in  Ayrshire  says  that  the  custom  amongst  the  herds  and 
young  people  to  kindle  fires  in  tbe  high  grounds  ut  honour 
uf  Beltein  is  nov  kept  then  on  St.  Peter's  day,  that  is 
June  29tb. 

The  prsetiee  of  lighting  fires  on  Midsummer  eve  in  Bng- 

l  iiid,  in  hnn  iur  of  the  summer  solstice,  is  fully  illustrated 
bv  Brand,  in  his  Pujiular  Antiquities.  \ol.  i.  p.  238,  et  seq. 

Jamieson  says,  '  AUhoiiirh  the  name  of  Beltein  is  un- 
known in  Sweden,  yet  on  the  last  day  of  April,  i.  e.  the 
evening  prweding  our  Keltetn,  the  country  people  light 
great  fires  on  the  bills,  and  spend  the  night  in  shootiiiff. 
This  with  them  is  the  eve  of  Walburg's  Mess.  The  ftrst  of 
May  is  also  observed.* 

BELTIRS,  THE,  a  small  honle  of  Tartar  extraction, 
who  dwell  along  the  banks  of  Abakan,  in  the  Russian  pro- 
vinoe  of  Tomsk,  in  Siberia.  In  features  and  dialect  they 
most  resemble  tbe  Sagay-Tartara ;  like  them  they  are 
heathens,  and  only  differ  from  them  in  the  custom  they  have 
of  never  burying  their  dead,  whoso  bodies  they  suspend  to 
hir'.Io  trees  :  for  this  pur]iosc  they  sclent  the  must  secluded 
and  unfrequented  spot  they  can  find,  ami  hanj;  up  the 
corpse  in  a  deal  coffin,  after  placing  the  most  valuable  gar- 
ments of  tbe  deceased,  as  well  as  bis  household  utensils, 
eomeTifltna]%  wdaMiddlatliitheoolBii.  In  general  Oef 


have  two  wives,  and  their  ielu!..il  to  abandon  ihia  habit  is 
said  to  be  the  only  bar  to  their  conversion  to  ChrislianiQr. 
They  bring  their  tribute  to  the  Russian  government,  m  dM 
ibrtified  totro  of  Kusneik,  when  all  diflennoas  that  maj 
arise  between  tiiem  are  adjostad.  Their  nnmliete  do  not 
exceed  150  bows  and  arrows,  or  males  of  mature  age ;  at 
least,  this  is  the  quota  for  levy  of  the  tribute.  (Georgi  and 
Vscvolovskv.) 

BELtS.'JUPITER'S.   [See  Jupitbr.] 

BELTURBET,  m  the  barony  of  Loughtea.  and  county  ol 
Cavaa,  on  tbe  river  £me,  sixty-one  miles  N.W.  by  W.  mm 
Dnblm.  The  town  formerly  returned  two  members  to  tbe 
Irish  parliament.  It  is  a  corp<.irate  town,  governed  by  a 
provost,  and  is  chietly  the  property  of  the  Lanesborough 
family.  There  is  extensive  commonage  in  the  environs, 
and  turbary  attached  to  each  holding.  Here  is  a  good 
market-bouse,  with  sessions-bouse  above ;  and  a  spacioua 
cbureb,  in  tbe  church-yard  of  which  there  are  the  remains 
of  an  extensive  fortification.  Tbe  water  communication  to 
Ballyshannon  is  complete,  and  might  be  opened  to  the  sea 
at  comparatively  little  cost,  and  with  immense  advantage  to 
both  tne  county  Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  In  1831  the 
populatam  of  Bsilturbet  was  a  little  above  2000 :  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  Inereaaed  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  1824 
there  were  in  the  to\m  four  schools,  and  altogether  in  the 
parish  eleven,  educating  310  males  and  238  females.  (Stat. 
Surv.  nf  County  Cavan;  Petti^-rew  and  OoltOl't  OmMMI 
Resiiter ;  Commissioners  Hep)rts.) 

BELU'GA.    [Sec  Sturckon.] 

BELUR  TAGH.   [Sec  Bolor  Taoh.] 

BELUS  (^3  or  /^yil-  /3^Xof)  was  the  name  of  the  chief 

deity  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.    The  C^aldee 
aa  wall  aa  the  Hebraw  Baai  <^),  nam 

herd.  The  Greeks  were  apt  to  substitute  Zeus  for  Belos, 
and  the  Romans  Jupiter.  The  planet  Jupiter  was  also 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Baal  by  the  old  Arabians 
as  the  chief  star  of  hupinaas.  The  temple  of  Belus  at 
Babylon  was  plundena  and  mneh  damaged  by  Xerxes. 
Alexander  pave  orders  for  its  restoration,  but  the  priests 
beinij  slack  in  executing  the  work,  he  intended  to  employ 
the  whole  array  in  rebuilding  the  temple.  [See  Habylon.J 
According  to  Herodotus  (i.  7),  Belus  was  the  father  of 
Ninus. 

(See  IsaL  zln.  1;  Jar. L  S,  li.  44:  Baruch  vi. 40;  Herod, 
i.  178. 181-183;  Diod.8h!.  it  8,10;  Pans.  {.  16,  S.viii.SS.I; 

Plin.  Hitt.  Nat.  vi.  30.  xxxviii.  55, 58  ;  Arriani,  Anab.  iii.  16, 
vii.  16,  17,  Cic.  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  16 ;  Norberg,  Ofioffuw/.  p.  28,- 
Gesenius,  Jen.  vol.  li.  pp.  286.  337.  358;  Wisor'a  JlMMsSr- 
terbuch,  under  Bel.)    [See  Baal.] 

BELUS.  the  name  of  a  small  river  of  Syria,  the  sand  of 
which  was  used  for  making  glaaa.  (Sea  PlUi.  T.  19*  and  the 
story  in  xxxvi.  26.) 

BELVEDE'RE,  in  architecture,  is  a  small  building  con- 
structed at  the  top  of  a  house  or  palace,  and  open  to  the 
air,  at  least  on  one  side,  and  often  on  all.  The  term  is  an 
Italian  compound,  signiiying  '  a  fine  view;'  and  in  Italy  it  is 
constructed  ezpieuly  for  that  purpoaa,  eombuiad  with  tbe  ob- 
jeet  of  alloying  the  cooil  evening  mnm^  whialibkiwa  fkaahar 
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on  tbs  ll0U9e-tu|i  iliau  in  the  confined  strwU.  Many  houses 
in  Rom*  hftve  belvedere*,  for  the  most  patt  of  »  kiniplo 
ftnQ.  The  noit  eelebrtled  construction  of  this  kind  at 
Rome,  which  is  in  the  Vatican,  wu  built  byBraniMte  in  that 

Eart  called  the  court  of  the  Belvedere.  The  form  of  this 
uilditig  is  scraiMrcular,  and  it  stumls  over  ;in  uiiuriiiuus 
niche,  a  remarkiible  feature  in  the  fa^de,  of  which  the  bcl- 
Tc<lerc  makes  a  part.  From  this  belvedere  the  \"iew  is  one 
of  the  flneal  that  can  be  imagined,  extending  over  the  whole 
city  of  Rome  and  the  Campagna.  bounded  by  the  distant 
Apemiiiiei.  the  tops  <if  which  are  covered  with  snow  for  a  large 
part  of  the  year.  Belvederes  arc  not  uncommon  in  Krancu  ; 
hut  till'  term  is  applied  rLither  to  a  summer-house  in  a  park 
or  Korden,  than  d>  the  (^u&lructiuns  on  the  topb  of  houses, 
althou^  tmall  e^ifieet,  Minilar  to  those  in  Italy,  are  some- 
UmM  conaliqirtad  oa  the  toM  of  buildiafja  for  the  purpose 
of  eonmanding  a  line  view.  There  b  a  naall  bollding  in 

Windsor  Great  l*;u  k  vvhich  is  called  a  Belvedere. 

It  is  not  ituprubable  thai  the  Nvooden  Irellice-work,  so 
eummoM  in  the  pair.tcil  representations  of  buildings  at 
I'umpcii,  VI  as  a  construction  similar  in  its  purpose  to  the 
bel^odcre  uf  the  modern  Italians.  {Plant  and  Elevations,  in 
M8S,  ifftAe  Vatican,  3  vols,  ful.,  and  a  View  qf  the  Vati- 
eaninthe  King'i  Library,  Brit.  Mu». ;  Encydopvdie  Me- 
thodique,  art.  '  Archittcturt- ;  Gell  s  Pi'Vipi'ii,  jJatrv.) 

BELVISIA'CEiK,  a  hllle-known  natural  order  of  plantji, 
comprehending  one  genus  only,  discovered  in  the  kingdom 
of  Oware,  by  Palisotde  Beauvois,  who  called  it  A'apo/eoua  ; 
it  was  subsequently  named  Belvisia  after  its  dMGOVBier. 
[See  BsAUTOis.]  It  hot  bee*  figured  under  the  nana  of 


Htfoleona  imperialis  in  the  Flora  of  Oware  and  Benin, 
when  we  find  the  only  account  of  it.  II  was  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  or  the  town  of  Owarc,  growing  to  the 
height  of  seven  or  eiiiht  feet,  and  loadeil  with  1 -.im'  liroad 
bright  blue  flowers,  siltin^i  close  upon  the  braru  They 
are  remarkable  fur  havin^a  supen.jr  cu'.vx  of  fiM-  lurrc'.,  to- 
gether with  a  double  mouopetalous  corolla,  of  which  the 
MMrfttawftflateraaalledAM^  and  the  interior  is  dividad 


into  a  great  number  of  regular  narrow  Mgmenta.  Tha  ata- 
mens  are  only  five,  or  rather  perhaps  ten,  united  by  pain 
into  five  parods,  resembling  so  many  petals.  Thn  stigma 

is  peltate  with  five  angles,  and  covers  over  the  antber^ 
The  fruit  is  said  to  be  a  berry,  with  a  single  cell,  containing 
a  parcel  of  seeds  lying  in  pulp.  From  such  an  acroui.t  U 
wdl  be  evident  to  the  b4>tanu-al  reader  that  this  tuu»t  be 
one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  v<^otable  kingdom. 

Fslisot  &  BeauToiSt  its  disooverart  cousidered  it  the  tjf» 
of  a  new  natural  order  allied  to  tlie  gourds ;  Brown,  we 
believe,  suspects  its  relation  to  the  passion-flow  ers  :  Lindley 
originally  stationed  it  near  Styracee,  but,  m  his  AVxws; 
places  it  near  the  Campanulati.  It  ib  probable  that  it  has 
been  inaccurately  described,  and  that  no  exact  opiuion  can 
be  formed  aboat  it  until  it  has  heen  •samiaod  in  a  hmk 
stale.  In  the  mean  while  we  give  a  of  itt  eafiad 
from  the  Flora  of  Oware,  iathn  noM  that  drfa  aoliBn  imf 
full  into  the  hands  of  some  tnmUer visitiag  the  iwmels 
countrj  in  vvhuii  it  grows. 

BK'LYTA,  in  entomology,  a  w-na  of  tho  order  Hf- 
menoptera,  and  family  Proctotrupniie.  The  species  of  tha 
genus  are  minute  four-winged  tiies,  having  the  antenan 
fourteen  or  lUbsen-ioinied,  flUform  in  the  males,  and 
thickened  towards  uidr  extremity  in  tho  female*.  They 
freijuent  sundv  kituations. 

BELZO'Ni.  GIOVA'NM.  was  a  native  of  Padua,  but 
of  a  family  originally  from  Rome,  as  he  himself  states  m 
tho  preface  to  his  work  on  Egy'ut.   He  passed  bis  aar^ 
youth  at  Rome,  where  he  intended  to  enter  thn  mnnmtii 
life,  but  the  French  invasion  of  that  city  in  1 79S  altert^l 
his  purpose,  and  in  the  year  1800  he  left  Italy.  at.d 
\isitcd  in  succession  several  parts  of  Europe.    Ilis  fanui., 
supplied  him  occasiouuUy  with  remittances,  but  as  they 
were  not  rich,  Belzoni  exerted  himself  to  gain  a  living  |^ 
his  own  talents.   lie  turned  his  attention  uiieDy  to  h^uafr 
lies,  which  he  had  studied  at  Rome.  In  1803  he  nnmd  in 
England,  where  ho  soon  after  married ;  and  after  nirc 
years"  residence  in  England,  during  part  of  which  lie  gained 
ins  living  by  e.xhibilinu  feats  of  htreri;.;ih,  he  si  t  ofl*  with  bi» 
vMfe  fur  Portugal  aud  Spain,  from  whence  he  proceeded  Is 
Malta,  and  from  Malta  to  Egypt,  where  he  arrived  in  Isli. 
His  object  in  goin^  to  Egypt  was  lo  oonstruot  an  hydratdk 
machine  lor  irrigation,  wnich  should  raise  the  water  quidtcr 
and  in  greater  ({uantity  than  the  clumsy  entriiies  theu  u»ed 
in  that  country.    He  proposed  his  plan  to  Mehemet  Ail 
I'.uha,  liy  \\h.>ui  it  was  approved,    liikuni  constructetl  a 
machine  la  tho  pacha  s  garden  at  Zubra.  near  Cauu.  and 
the  experiment  proved  successful,  but  owing  to  the  preja- 
dioes  and  opposing  interests  of  tha  natives»it  was  abandWd 
before  it  was  ctimpleted.  Belzoni  then  dagided  upon  visiting 
Thebes,  and  his  inteiiti m  becoMiinj  kooWtt  to  Mr.  Burek- 
hardt,  the  latter  geiitleiuaii  prevailevl  upon  Mr.  Salt,  the 
British  consul,  to  employ  Belzoni  to  remove  tlie  colotaBl 
bust,  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  called  the  Young  MenuMO. 
which  he  aoeamjpUsbed  with  grant  ingenuity,  shipped  k  in  a 
barge,  whidk  saued  down  to  Rosetta.  and  thence  to  Alex- 
andria, where  it  was  shipped  for  England.    This  bead, 
now  in  tho  British  Museum,  i>  one  of  ti  e  fine!»t  speci- 
mens of  Egyptian  colossal  sculpture.     Belzoni,  on  lus 
return  to  Cairo,  received  a  present  through  Burrkbatd^ 
half  uf  which  was  paid  by  Mr.  Salt.   Fur  th«  whole  psili- 
cttlars  of  this  transaction,  see  BeUoui's  Travelt,  and  else  a 
compressed  narrative  of  the  same  in  vol.  i.  of  the  f/raViaa 
Anlitfitities,  Brilith  Muneunt,  in  the  Library  tnter- 
talitin^  Kn  owlfJi^^e.    Before  embarkiui;  the  colossus,  Bd- 
zoiii  made  an  excursion  higlier  up  the  country,  vi&itcd  the 
great  temple  of  Edfu,  and  tho  islands  of  Elephaotioe  and 
of  Philic,  and  proocc<1cd  into  Nubia  as  Our  aa  the  seesod 
cataract.    He  was  the  first  to  open  the  great  temple  of 
Abousambul,  or  Ipsambul,  which  is  cut  in  the  side  ><'  > 
mountain,  and  the  front  of  which  was  so  much  em  umU-rv  i 
by  the  accumulated  S4inil,  that  only  tho  upper  part  of  it  aa>  j 
visible.    He  succeeded  in  partly  clearing  the  sand  vhica 
8tup]XHl  the  entrance,  and  thus  made  the  interior  uf  ibi> 
antient  rock-cut  tem^e  known  to  the  worid.  In  1617  Bci- 
xoni  made  a  second  journey  into  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia.  I 
during  which  he  made  excavations  at  Camak,  on  tho  euc- 
em  side  of  the  Nile,  and  found  there  a  colissal  l..  aLl  i/ 
granite,  several  statues,  an  altar  with  ba^.-^  i  il;ev  i.  -phui.\i.s. 
&c.    The  colossal  head  and  on  arm  ten  fe«l  lu  length,  bou 
belonging  to  one  colossus,  aiw  BOW  in  tftt  British  Musan,  ' 
But  one  of  the  greatest  discovciisa  of  diia  entecpcisiu^  Uc 
teller  was  the  opening  of  a  splendid  tonb  in  aeBMarf 
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Molouk*  or  Valtejr  of  Um  Tombi  of  tho  King*.  B»  fmtd 
out  by  g:uc8s  (fa«  rifbl  entnnoB,  wfaMi  had  betn  bkmksd  up 

for  mary  centuries,  had  it  cleared,  and  at  last  mnde  hU  way 
into  the  sepulchral  chambers  cut  in  Iho  calciireoua  rock, 
ami  richlv  inlinu'd  with  i)ic(iirL's  m  low  rv.\\ei',  and  hiero- 
glyphics painted  in  the  brightest  colours.   Belzatii  made 
drawings  of  the  chambers,  took  impressions  in  wax  of  the 
flgutw  and  hiwafl^phka*  noiing  oaNftiUjr  the  various  oo- 
louTs,  and  thus  eonttntetta  a  peratet  ftte^alntle  of  thb  ma^- 
iiincciit  tiimb,  which  W  AS  afterwards  exhibitt'd  in  London.  He 
iilhu  lirtJUL;tit  to  Eiiulaiul  !i  sarcophagus  of  arragonito  (com- 
monly called  an  alahasti-r  san-ophapus),  which  he  found  in  a 
chamber  of  the  great  tomb.   Mr.  Salt  paid  Belsoni  a  ex- 
penaea  in  the&e  undertakiogs,  besides  giving  him  a  remu- 
naratkHit  and  leoaived  Ibr  bis  share  part  of  the  antiquities 
wbtch  Belsoiii  ocdleeHed.  and  anionic  tiie  rsBl  the  aareopha- 
L'lis,  which  he  afterward*  sold  to  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Soanc 
th-:  architect  for  '2000/.   (Sen  tlie  Life  and  CnrrfSprndmce 
'•/  So// by  J.  Halls. )    Belzoni  also  npcnc^l  numerous  other 
sepulchres  excavated  in  the  rul<;c  of  rocks  atOoumou,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Libyan  niouaiuins,  near  western  Thebes.  The 
difficulties  and  labour  he  had  to  eneootiter  arc  described  in 
bis  own  plain  but  forcible  style.  'The  entrance  to  the  tombs 
of  Gournou  is  nnii^hly  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  the  ^nnA  nenrly 
chokes  up  the  passage.    lu  some  places  there  i^  not  more 
than  a  vacancy  of  a  foot  left,  which  you  must  pass  through 
creepiuK  like  a  snail.   Some  of  these  passages  are  200  or 
300  jaras  in  length,  and  at  the  end  you  find  youtwdf  in  a 
more  convenient  place,  perhaps  high  enough  to  sit  in  it. 
Bat  what  a  place  of  rest !  You  ate  surrounded  In  all  direc- 
tions hy  heaps  nf  niuniniics  ;  (he  hlack  «alls,  tJ;  ■  fiii.t  li'^^ht 
fdviiU  by  the  candlts  or  torches,  iho  iiakwl  Arabs  lioldmg 
the  torches,  all  covered  with  dust,  and  looking  like  living 
iDummies,  all  this  forms  a  scene  that  cannot  1^  deeoribeo. 
A  vast  quantity  of  dust  arises,  ao  fine  tint  it  enteta  tin 
tbmat  and  nostrils,  and  a  great  strength  of  lungs  is  required 
to  withstand  the  strong  eilluvia  from  the  mummies.  When 
I  atienipted  to  ait,  my  weight  bore  on  the  bo«ly  of  an  em 
l)ahiRi1  K'^yptiun,  and  itcrusbed  it  as  if  it  bad  been  a  band- 
box.   I  sunk  altogether  aanag  Ae  bndken  maminies,  with 
a  crash  of  bones,  wooden  caaea  and  rags,  which  taiaed  auoh 
a  dust  as  kept  me  motionless  tbr  a  quarter  of  an  hovr  till  it 
^ubsided.'    (Belxoni's  Nnr^' !'•''■".) 

BeUoni  s  next  undertaking;  was  the  rem  nal  of  an  obelisk 
Irom  the  island  of  Phils,  tlie  shaft  of  which  was  twenty-two 
feet  lung,  and  two  wide  at  the  base,  which  he  accomplished 
with  no  other  aid  than  poles,  rotten  palm  ropes,  and  a  few  ig- 
norant At^  peasants.  He  placed  it  in  a  boat,  and  contrived 
to  pas*  it  saibly  down  the  fblls  of  Assouan.  The  obetbk 
was  landed  nr  Alexiuidrla,  and  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  WiUiam  Hankcs.  at  whose  expense  it  was  removed, 
and  who  has  since  erected  it  at  Kinc^ton  Hall  in  Dorsetshire. 
Tliu  removal  of  this  obelisk  wait  attended  with  some  unplea 
vaijt  occurrences.  Some  persons,  employed  or  bribca  bv 
l>rovetti.  a  Piedmontese,  formerly  a  eonanl»  and  now  a  eeiL 
lector  or  antiquities,  endeavoured  hy  violenee  to  prewht 
Relzont  fi-om  effecting  the  removal  of  tho  obelisk,  which 
they  w  ishc'l  to  secure  for  their  master.  On  Bclzoni  s  re- 
turn toThcbes,  he  was  assailed  by  two  Italians  in  Dnivctti  s 
service,  and  many  Arabs:  a  .scuttle  ensued,  in  which  Bel- 
mni  was  in  danger  of  his  life.  He,  however,  with  his  usual 
boldnaas,  rarmonnted  all  difllculties.  His  high  stature  and 
robust  flwne,  great  strength,  and  commanding  mien,  gave 
him  great  inducnce  aver  tho  Arabs,  who,  like  all  semi- 
barbarous  people,  pay  trrcat  respect  to  physical  superiority. 

Belzoni  discovered  also  the  entrance  into  the  second  ijreat 
pyramid  of  Jizoh,  and  penetrated  into  the  central  chamber, 
the  cxiittence  of  which  was  before  unknown,  though  it  ap- 
penred*  flrom  an  inscription  found  there,  that  it  had  been 
entered  by  tiie  Arabs.  In  September,  1818,  he  again  left 
C  iim,  went  to  Esnf,  and  thence  struck  across  the  I>fsort  to 
lln-  shore  of  tho  Red  Sett.  He  there  discovered  the  ruins 
of  the  antient  town  of  Hcrcnicc,  and  visited  likewi:*o  the 
eraerald  mines  of  Mount  Zabarah.  In  the  following  year 
(1819)  he  went  on  another  excursion  to  Lake  Mteris,  and 
from  thence  to  the  smaller  Oasis,  which  lies  duo  west  of  it. 
No  European  was  known  to  have  visited  tho  spot  before 
him.  BeUoni  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  the  Oasis  of 
.lupitcr  Ammon.  At  last,  in  Septcnilier,  1819,  he  leit 
Ejiypt, after  a  residence  of  five  years,  (hiring  which  he  made 
jiuinerotis  nnd  important  diiicuveries,  in  which  tbeie  was 
more  rovi  ity,  a*!,  well  .is  difficulty,  than  in  those  made  by 
th«  French  Uuriog  tlieir  oecnpation  of  the  country. 


BebEom  returned  Id  Italy,  and  visited  his  nativn  t0w% 
Paduat  the  eitiieiha  of  whien  bad  a  medal  struck,  with  the 
data  of  that  year,  1819.  in  commemoration  of  his  dis- 
coveries. On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  publushe<l  his 
A"  "  /  iVf  o/  the  Oprrattong  and  recent  Disc'jve.rits  within 
the  tyramidt,  Tetnpkt,  Tontit,  and  Ezcamtiotu  in  hgypt 
and  Nubia,  4to.  London.  1620,  with  an  Atlas.  In  1623 
he  sat  off  one*  mote  for  Africa,  with  the  inisnlian  ef 
pensmling  to  ttte  city  of  Thnbuetoo,  the  object  so  many 
unsuccessful  atttmpts.  Ho  undertook  this  journey  on  bis 
own  account,  una.^sistcd  by  any  government  or  society.  He 
landed  at  Tanj,ner,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  the  city  of  whence  he  uiteaded  to  proceed 
to  Tafilelt,  and  join  the  great  caravan  which  assembles 
there  to  cross  tiieDosort  into  Soudan.  Massrs»  Briggs  of 
Alexandria  contributed  200/.  towards  the  fimds  fbr  tne  ox- 
pedition  :  hut  the  joalousv  of  the  Mooriiib  or  Jcwisli  traders 
prevtjuted  his  obtaininu  the  rcqui.site  permission  lirom  the 
emperor,  and  he  then  repaired  to  Mo^ailore.  and  embarked 
for  Cape  Coast,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Bi^ht  of  Benin, 
which  he  seems  to  have  guessed  was  tfia  most  dim-i  way  to 
reaoh  the JNiger.  B«lhiiMnialwithnn«n>ihNn  Kashna, 
who  bad  been  a  sailor  on  board  tlie  Owao  Glendower  frit^ate, 
and  who  was  returning  to  bis  own  country.  Belzoni  and 
he  a<rroed  to  travel  to<;ether  to  Houssa.  Belsoni  wa&  weil 
receive<i  by  the  kinu  of  Benin,  who  gave  him  much  useful 
information  for  his  journey.  Every  tbmg  seemed  favourable 
to  his  undertoking,  when  bo  was  attacked  by  a  dysentery, 
wbicb.  after  a  few  days,  terminated  his  life  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  1623.  at  a  place  called  Gato,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Benin.  lie  was  buried  there  under  a  lan;e  tree,  and  a 
i>implG  inscription  was  placed  on  his  tomb.  I'lic  duy  be- 
fore his  (icath  be  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  IIodgKon,  who 
was  on  board  the  bng  bwingcr  in  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
intrusting  him  with  some  directions  concerning  his  pro- 
perty, and  with  bis  last  affectionate  farewell  to  his  wife. 
Belzoni  was  frank  and  kind-hearted,  trusty  and  honourable, 
and  to  f^reat  simplicity  of  mamiors  united  intelligence, 
tirmDoiis,  and  perseverance.  He  wiu  certainly  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  sagacious  of  modern  explorers,  but 
beappsats  to  have  l>een  apt  to  take  offence,  and  to  have 
been  toe  prone  to  suspect  the  intentions  of  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  The  reader  will  And  in  Hall's  Li/e  (\f 
Salt  an  account  of  the  transactions  between  the  British  con- 
sul and  Belzoni  us  to  making  collections,  together  with  the 
history  of  the  sale  of  the  valuable  bareojphagus,  w  hich  is 
now  (1335)  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Jlohti  Soane. 

BE'MBEX.  a  genus  of  bymenopterous  insects,  forming 
the  typical  group  of  the  AnnMeufav  of  Leaeh,  a  fkmily  vi 
the  Fossfjres.  The  chief  generic  characters  are  as  follows  : 
Palpi  very  short  ;  maxillary  pnlpi  four-jointed;  labial  two- 
jointed;  mandibles-  'v;rli  i  .-.nj^le  tootii  internally;  the 
anterior  wings  have  three  submargiual  ceils  (the  ihird  ex- 
tending to  the  apex  of  the  marginal),  and  two  recurrent 
nervures  both  springing  from  the  leoond  sttbrnaninal ; 
labimn  and  mandibles  prolonged  into  a  rostrum,  or  beak; 
body  hmiToth.  nc^rh  c  onical,  Imt  rather  flat  beneath— in  the 
male  frequnuiy  luiia-hed  with  t^vo  or  more  spines  at  the 
ujHJX.  Lcfis,  in  the  female  spinose,  anterior  tarsi  strongly 
cUiated.  This  genus  connects  Monedula  with  Fhtianthut: 
the  spaciaa  ara  paenlmr  to  hot  climates,  and,  in  some 
instance*,  vaiv  miMb  femnUe  wasps,  both  in  siia  and 
colour.  The  female  fbrms  oblique  cylindrical  burrows  in 
sandy  banks,  with  a  cell  at  the  en<l  of  each  ;  her  next  object 
is  to  collect  flies,  such  as  the  .>,pei;ies  of  syrphidojand  mus- 
cid»,  as  food  for  her  youn|.'  :  in  tiie  excursions  made  for  this 
purpose,  she  is  exceedingly  rapid  in  her  motions,  and  pro- 
duces a  loud  buis  in  (lying.  Having  furnished  a  cell  with 
Ave  or  six  flies,  she  depoaitoa  lingla  egg  in  it,  and,  after  hav« 
ing  carefully  closed  its  nioutb,  pnoee£in  the  same  manner 
with  another  cell.  When  hatched  from  the  eg the  1  n  u 
dcvouns  these  fliw,  and  changes  into  the  pupa  state,  and 
shortly  after  to  the  jHTfect  insect.  Althouiih  these  insects 
are  not  strictly  hxi&I,  as  the  bi-es  and  wasps,  yet  generally 
the  burrows  of  many  of  the  same  species  an  lonned  in  tiw 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  each  other. 

Upon  leaving  her  hnrmw,  the  female  takes  great  pre- 
caution to  secure  its  cnti.ince  from  her  enemies,  hy  stop- 
pine  the  nioulli  with  sand.  No  pr^H-aulion.  however,  m 
sufficient  to  protect  it  from  the  intrusion  of  its  parasites. 
Among  others,  the  beautiful  Panorpes  camea  is  enabled,  by 
the  !«pmed  struetore  of  itolegs,  to  make  its  way  through  th« 
sand-protected  entrance— which  it  takes  the  opportauity  of 
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'  the  abaauce  of  the  fenwifl  Bembex  eataring 
withlh*  tail  ftrmiMt,  it  dspoiits  ua  egg;  uddeb  haldns 

in  tberoUowin^  sprint^  :  the  larva  of  theBenbeK  tiieil be- 
come* f<X)d  for  that  ot  the  Panorpcs. 

BEMBIDl'IDi'K.  araoni?  coleopterous  insects,  a  family  of 
tbe  division  Geodepkogu  of  MacLeay.  Tbe»e  are  mioute 
eanivovous  beetlen,  which  generally  frequent  damp  situ- 
atioiiB,eiidi  ai  the  nergins  ef  riven^  pood*,  uid  ditdies  * 
tlMjr  •»  VMianT  of  a  luigbt  Uoe  or  gnen  netrilio  oolour, 
having  two  or  tour  pale  yellow  spots  on  the  cl^ira.  It  is 
dnubtni!  whether  this  family  can  hold  the  same  rank  in  the? 
Cri-' idt  ii^taga  as  those  of  the  Carabids,  Harpalidai,  &c.  : 
the  speciea,  however,  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  tbe 
ntarata  temiinl  joint  to  tbe  palpi  The  cMiaclMS  ef  the 
leveral  genera  conuined  in  this  graupan  aa  bUmva . — 

A.  Body  depressed  and  linear. 

a.  Antenne  with  the  Child  and  Ibiirth 

joints  equal.  .... 

b.  Antannie  with  the  fourth  Jeint 

longer  than  the  thud.      .  . 

B.  Body  rather  ovate, 
a.    TTiorax  transveria, 

heart-shaped 

a.  Posteriorly 

1.  Whole. 

2.  Emar^nate. 

b.  Posteriony 
h.  Thorax  traneated,  heart-shape 

0.   Tlie  posterior  anglea  Taiy 
and  prominent:  . 
1.  AntennBwithtbethtrd.iDnitt, 

and  fii^b  joints  long. 
i.  Antenmewiththetbiidtfeortb, 
and  fifth  joints  short. 
b.   The  posterior  angles  slightly 
acute-dcflexcd : 

1.  Eyes  moderate. 
•Thorax  rather  remote  from  tlie 

abdomen  at  the  baae.  . 
**Tbafax  doeely  united  te  the 
abdomen.  .  . 

2.  Byes  large.  . 

«  —  ■ 


Lt/mrueum. 
Ciikmrn. 


Tachyt, 

Philocthnt. 

Oeya. 


PtryphuM. 

Lopha. 

Tbchyput. 
Bemotdium. 


CD  cl)  cn 


1.  H«ul  of  ooe  or  llir  )Vinbi4iidB,  (hawing  tto  (arm  of  the  pulpi — a.  the 
(•rwnat  joint:  S.  Thorn*  of  T«ehjM;  3.  Th«r*»  of  HiUoethwi  iPOmM.  U 
Ofyti  6.  Thorax  of  Pcryphiu  :'6.  Tborax  or^hnt7.1taaxari^r^ 

BEVBO.  PIETRO,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1470.  His 
father  was  a  patrician  of  Venice,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
taste  for  elegant  literature.  Beinj?  sent  by  the  senate  in 
I4H3  m  prffitor  or  governor  of  Ravenna,  he  restored  and 
etnbelluhc^l  ttte  sepulchral  monument  erected  in  Uiat  city  to 
the  memory  of  Dante,  by  Guido  della  Polenta.  Hi»  son. 
who  showed  an  early  disposition  tot  learning,  atudied  at 
Padua  and  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  went  to  Sicilv,  when- 
lie  ieamed  Greek  from  Agostino  Lascaris  at  Me*iiiiia.  On 
his  return  lo  liis  nutive  country,  he  repaired  to  the  little  town 
of  Asolo,  near  TreviiMj,  which  had  bcK^roe  the  residence  of 
Caterina  Comaro,  the  widow  of  James  lAisignano,  the  last 
king  ot  Gypnia,  who  having  resigned  her  kingdom  te  the 


Venetian  senate,  was  enjoying  m  wlendid  inoamw  with  f hs 
title  of  queen,  and  holding  a  Mrt  of  little  eourt  in  that  plea- 
sant retiremrnt  She  was  a  woman  of  elctrnnt  taste  and 
refined  education.  In  September,  149C,  she  ga\c  -oto(» 
splendid  entertainments  on  the  occasion  of  the  marr!aL;>  ;t 
her  favourite  lady  in  waiting,  to  which  she  invited  many  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  among  others  young  Bembo,  who*? 
fiunily  vaa  ralated  lo  bee*.  According  to  the  uaagea  of  chi- 
valry still  in  fkahioD  in  that  age,  some  of  the  hounef  lenun 
l)ctween  the  banquets,  tournanients,  and  other  pa^ants, 
were  employed  in  Icarneil  or  witty  conversations,  and  espe- 
cially in  speculative  discuRsions  on  the  subject  of  l.jre,  some 
praising  it  as  the  source  of  human  happiness,  others  blantiu;: 
it  as  Uw  caut>e  of  much  misery,  &c.  From  these  disquui- 
tiona  Bembo  derived  the  jplaa  of  a  votk*  which  ha  a^M 
Aiottmi,  flom  the  natne  of  the  idaee.  It  ia,  er  father 
pretends  to  be,  a  collection  of  what  was  said  in  tboiie  enur- 
tainmenis  by  the  several  disputants  on  the  nature,  quali- 
ties, and  effects  of  love,  distin^uishins^  the  pure  sentiment 
from  the  grossness  of  the  paiision  that  goes  by  thai  name, 
and  ending  in  a  moral  strain  on  tbe  ooatenplatMni  of  divine 
hnre,  or  the  love  between  the  Cieator  ana  hia  creatures. 
The  metaphysical  part  of  tbe  reaioning  ta  derived  fmm 
Plato's  philosophy,  which  was  in  high  favour  at  that  ti.-nc 
among  the  learned  of  Italy.  This  work  of  Bembo  was  i«» 
ceived  with  considerable  applause,  and  the  bOOk  ia  Hill 
esteemed  as  a  specimen  of  good  Italian  prose. 

Bembo's  father  wished  nim  to  devote  Imnadf  to  tbt 
civil  service  of  his  country,  by  entering  on  aome  official 
employment,  in  which  his  noMe  birth  and  connex»Qs 
would  have  enabled  him  to  a~)  r  ii;  course  of  time  to  tiie 
highest  dignities  of  tbe  republic.  Bembo,  however,  pre- 
ferred going  to  Rome,  and  becoming  a  candidate  there  for 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  as  better  suited  to  his  taate  tar 
study.  His  father  opposing  bis  design,  Bembo  reecdved  ts 
devote  himself  to  the  monastic  life,  and  he  east  his  eye«  on 
the  abbey  ofla  Croce  dell'  Avellana,  situated  in  the  moan- 
tains  near  Urbino.  Having'  repaired  to  the  town  of  Urbmo 
previous  to  shutting  himself  up  in  Im  intended  retirement, 
be  was  so  kindly  received  by  the  then  Duke  Guidobaldo  di 
Montefeltro  and  Elisabetha  Gonzaga,  his  consort,  that  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  their  oonrt 
which  was  distinguished  both  for  the  personal  character  of 
tbe  sovereigns  and  for  tbe  encouragement  which  tliey  gar* 
t  i  ilii'  Ik-arned.  At  Urbino  Bembo  began  to  wnto  Italian 
poetry,  in  which  he  imitated  Uie  style  and  the  harmooy  ot 
Petrarch :  and  here  also  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Gtultano  da  Medici,  third  aoo  of  the  great  JLareasQ,  and 
afterwanh  Duke  of  Nemoute,  who  waa  then  nriding  at 
Urbino.  After  the  death  of  Duke  Guidobaldo,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  that  of  his  ducbt-s.s,  BeiulH)  and  Giuliami 
agreed  to  pro  •  >  1  ;  )  Home;  but  previous  to  his  depinu.-o 
from  Urbino,  liemlM  left  a  token  oi  bis  gratitude  for  tiie  twp 
amiable  sovereigns  in  an  affectionate  euiogium :  De  dtuh- 
baldo  FeUno,iUqii0EUmiibtlha  OMtmaga,  Urbim  Duabut, 
It  is  in  theftrm  of  a  eonversi^on  between  BemhOk^Sadoleto. 
Beroalilo,  and  Sigi8moll^^^l  ;|n  F  'i^rna,  nnri  is  really  intt  n-^t- 
ing  from  being  written  with  suicenty  and  true  feeling.  a.iia  .u 
praise  of  two  deserving  persons.  The  sketch  of  tbe  Ducheu 
Elizabeth  is  a  touching  specimen  of  real  pathos.  Like  her 
relative  Lucrczia  Gonxaga,  Eliaabctb  was  a  bright 
men  of  Italian  SsnuUe  charaftar  in  the  nidat  of  a 
corrupt  age. 

Soon  after  Bembo  liad  arrivotl  at  Rome,  Cardinal  d- 
Medici,  brother  to  ins  friend  Giuliano,  was  rawd  ta 

Smtifical  chair  under  the  name  of  Leo  X.  This  wa*  ti 
embo  a  most  fortunate  event.  Leo  appointed  him  bis  se- 
cretary, together  with  tbe  learned  Sadoleto.  ThehrisAit 
letten,  and  other  official  ocu  which  the  two  aeenmma 
wrote  in  the  nana  of  the  pontifl^  were  distinguished  fir 
their  classical  .style,  carried  almost  to  fastidiousness.  Roae 
w  as  at  tliat  time  the  seat  of  dissipation  and  licentiouimess 
as  well  as  of.k'arniiii:.  Bembo  shared  in  the  conini'in  otv- 
pensily,  and  several  of  tbe  Latin  verses  which  he  then 
wrote  are  stained  by  indecent  images  and  exprea&iona.  Uu 
elegy  on  Galatea  ia  one  of  the  h««t  apeeiniena  of  hb  lata 
poetry.  After  Leo  a  death  m  he  went  to  Padoa. 
where  he  fixed  his  residence.  Leo  had  amply  pn;v;'!.Al 
him  with  ecclesiastical  benefices:  and  BeniKi,  who  was 
now  enabled  to  trralily  Irs  ta~te  fir  litcLaturo  und  the  art*, 
became  a  muiuticent  patron  of  Iritrnine,  and  rollectcd  a 
rich  librarv'  and  a  cabinet  of  rare  medda*  At  Padua  he 
completed  his  work  on  the  Itahan  hmgnage.  at  which  ba 
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h*d  Inbottred  asnduocsly  for  many  yean .  iVoM  di  M.  Pie- 
tr9  Bembo,  nelle  omaM  ti  ragiona  Mia  Votgar  Lingua,  di- 
wiM  in  M  Hbri^  V«n«ria,  1 925.  TMt  wotk  was  d«dioated  to 

Cardinal  ile*  Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Clement  VIT.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  works  on  the  rules  of  the  Italian  lan- 
fc'ii  iji  :  u  lias  pone  throiiiih  many  editions,  and  is  still  much 
esteemed.  Bcmbo>  Italian  poems  were  published  some 
years  after,  Rime  di  M.  Pietro  Bembo,  Venezia,  153U.  In 
lddO>  th«  CoWMal  of  Ten  commissioned  Bembo  to  write  the 
hiatoiy  of  <h«  VaiMlttn  Tepublio,  beginning  from  the  year 
1487,  where  SabelHco  had  left  it.  Bembo  wrote  it  in  I.itiri, 
and  carried  it  to  the  year  1513.  Hittoria;  Veneta-  Xibn  xu. 
He  after\\  lids  wri  tt;  an  Italian  t  r;in',lation  of  his  work  : 
HiHoria  Vimziana,  volgarmente  tcritta,  which  wa^i  pub- 
lislwd  after  bis  death  at  Venice,  in  ISS'i,  with  a  life  of  the 
mnHbm^  Tbi*  twiwlaHoii  wm  long  aftar  lapablishedt  in 
1 790.  by  If  onOi,  the  Ubtarian  «t  St.  Mark,  in  two  voh.  4to. 
V  ith  TT.any  corrections  from  Bembo's  autoi^rnpb,  and  with 
a  fine  likeness  of  the  author,  engraved  by  Bartoloizi  from  a 
painting  by  Titian. 

B«mbo  iud  been  fur  many  years  settled  at  Padua  in  stu- 
dious tatiiaiaant,  afttr  renottiieiiig  tbe  lieeniiousiMea  of  his 
eariy  years,  as  well  as  all  prospects  of  ambition,  whao  in 
1539,  Pope  Paul  III.  unexpectedly  sent  him  a  cardinal's 
lint.  Bembo,  mon^  jwrplexed  than  pleased  at  his  promotion, 
took  time  to  consider  whether  he  should  accept  of  it;  be 
had  as  yet  taken  only  the  minor  orders,  which  are  not  bind- 
ing for  life.  He  however  accepted  it,  and  at  Cbnstmas,  1539, 
iMma  ordainad  presbyter,  when  he  reoaivod  the  intignia  of 
the  cardinalship,  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  cliiefly 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1647,  in  li  -  7  Mil  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  super  Miuervam.  His  friend  Girolamo  Quirini  raised 
•  splendid  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  St. 
AntlioDv  of  Padua.  Of  Bembo'a  three  iUegitiaiata  ehil- 
drm,  whom  ho  liad  dnrinir  hia  naideneo  at  Rome  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  one  died  youn^ ;  another.  cnMH  Tom- 
tnav>.  became  a  churchman ;  his  daughter  Klcna  married 
I'k  r  (Traill  :iit^  ).  a  Venetian  nobleman.  Bembo  was  inti- 
in  ite  with  DelU  Casa,  Caatislione,  Sadoleto,  and  most  of 
liix:  Italian  literati  of  hisagO.  His  epistolary  corrc^ndence, 
both  I<atm  and  ItaUoo.  «»•  pibUahod  in  |mla,  and  at 
diiKvont  timet.  S<pi»to!anm  AmiMarum  VI.  et 
Kmxtnlarum  Leonis  X.  Pont.  Max,  nomine  scriptarum, 
lihri  XVI.,  »vo.  Venelii*.  \!ih2 ;  Btmin  et  Sadoleti  Kmtto- 
lartan  liber  unui,  Florentijc,  1524;  I^ttere  di  I^etro Bembo, 
4  vols.  avo.  Venezta.  ibbi.  Bembo'a  Italian  verses  won 
published  in  1 530.  Rime  di  M.  PMro  BtMbo,  and  afler- 
ward*  frequently  reprinted. 

BHN  (121.  constructed*  ]3,  or      son)  is  the  first  syllable 

III  ruajiy  Hebrew  names,  which  mav  be  compared  witJj  our 
forms  of  names  like  Morrison,  Johnson,  Robertson,  &c. : 

fur  in^fanco,  '  ITil        Benhadad,  is  the  aon  or  the  itar- 

Mhipper  of  Hadad,  or  AAod,  the  chief  idol  of  the  Syrians. 
Aenoni,  h  mm  of  my  pain:  fDHX  Htnjamin,  is 

ton  <\f  the  rieht  (hand),  i.e.  son  of  happiness.  These  ex- 
Araplcs  show  that  not  only  literal  aonship  but  also  metaphy- 
aical  relation  i.s  expressed  by  Ben. 

BEN,  BBIN,  or  BHEIN,  ia  a  word  which  existo  m  the 
Scottish  dtaleet  of  the  Gaelic  language,  and  has  been 
adopted  in  our  language  to  indicate  the  most  elevated  sum- 
mits of  the  mountain-ranges  which  traven»e  that  psrt  of  our 
island  to  the  north  of  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  of  Forth. 
The  comsponding  term  in  some  narta  of  Burope  ia  Pen. 
which  oeenra  in  the  names  of  aeTeral  plaeee  In  Com«aU  and 
"Wales,  in  the  Pcnine  Alps,  in  the  word  Apennines,  and 
probably  in  the  Cevennes  of  France.  The  number  of  moun- 
tains to  the  proper  names  of  which  this  word  is  prefixed  is 
very  considerable.  We  shall  only  notice  here  tbe  laoil  im- 
portant and  best  known. 

Ben  Nevis,  in  Invemeaa^ro,  ii"  iO'  N.  lat.  and  i"  W. 
long.,  rises  abruptly  (ram  a  nanow  and  low  plain  by  which 
it  is  separ  itc- 1  frdm  Ijoch  Eil.  the  northern  portion  of  I.,orh 
Uniihe,  and  aJUiasan  elevation  of  4368  feel  above  the  level 
•>f  the  sea,  and  is  perhaps  the  hi'jhesl  iii(n;;ii:s'[i  of  Grent 
Britain,  thou^rh  its  summit  ruies  to  little  more  than  one-thinl 
of  the  hci^^it  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  lower  portion  eonrists  of 
granite  and  schistose  rocks,  and  the  upper  is  a  mass  of 

*  Toe  cwamrt  usi*  or  ifgfaam  sT  a  Sbmhie  immui  i>  Hut  siMrlMiiiit  In 
fhim  u  w|>ww<  Miatlt  »wsias  a Mtoviat asaMlMi,  as  to  OMouaiplgi 


porphyry.  Thu  extensive  mass  of  roeka  n  on  the  with 
bounded  by  tt»  deep  vaUinr  of  tbe  Spean  and  en  tliB  aontfe 
by  that  of  Olen  Nevie.  On  tiw  eaat  it  ia  oenneotad  by  a 

much  lower  ranjrc  of  hills  with  the  Grampians.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  mountain,  especially  towards  the  south  an** 
south-west,  arc  usually  covered  with  rich  yrass,  which  id 
generally  saved  fur  winter  consumption.  The  green  pas* 
tur^  extcndii  upwards,  gradually  growing  dinner  to  the 
middle  of  the  monntain.  wbaie  it  is  mweeeded  bf  aome 
mosaes  intermixed  wifli  atones  ibr  a  short  way,  after  whiefa 
nnthiiifT  nppr.ir>  abcve  but  an  irnminise  heapof  loose  stones. 
The  suiiiiiMt  IS  TiT;  extensive  t1.it  piain,  f«trewed  with  loose 
rocks.  In  a  few  hollows  ru  iir  tlie  summit  patches  of  snow 
usually  lie  all  the  year  round,  and  in  one  of  these  hollows 
facing  the  north,  a  little  below  the  highMt  point,  snow 
alwa^  loaains  during  the  whole  yaar. 

Ben  Mae  Dhn,  the  highest  snmmit  of  the  Caim-Oomm 
Mountains,  is  second  only  to  F  n  N  vis.  The  Tri^no- 
metncal  Sim-ey,  whose  results  hoH«;vtr  have  not  yet  been 
published,  has  determined  it  to  be  4305  feet  above  the  lei'el 
oi  the  sea.  This  mountain  summit  may  be  omsidered  as 
the  centre  of  the  Cairn-Gorum  range,  situated  where  the 
countiiM  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  und  Inverness  meet,  and  ex> 
tending  on  both  sides  of  the  meridian  3°  W.,  and  between 
57°  5'  and  57°  10'  N.  lat.  It  overhangs  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Loch  Avon,  which  is  so  deeply  embedded  in 
this  range,  that  during  several  of  the  wii^  imntfaa  the 
sun  never  shines  on  the  sttiiaee  of  the  laite. 

Ben  Lawers,  in  Ptorthriiire,  axiends  between  SA*  9IK  and 
46"  35'  N.  lat,  near  the  meridian  of  4°  15',  atid  occupies 
with  it.s  declivities  a  considerable  part  of  the  jiorthern  banks 
of  IvK  li  1  ay.  It  IS,  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
3948  feet  in  height,  and  rises  more  than  1000  feet  alxn'o 
all  the  biUa  that  immediately  saROond  it.  tlm  mmmlain 
is  of  wrj  eaav  aaeent. 

Ben  Craaettan,  in  Argyleshire,  is  fbrmed  bv  an  eitenslsw 
mountain  mass,  whose  circumference  is  supposed  to  be  up- 
wards of  twenty  miles,  and  extendi!  alon^  the  northern 
extremity  of  Locn  Awe  and  the  northern  banksof  the  water 
of  Awe,  between  56"  25'  and  56'  30'  N.  lat.  and  westwards 
of  the  fifth  meridian  of  Ckeenwich.  It  is  composed  of  grey 
Unanite.  and  its  descent  towards  the  north-east  and  tbe 
shores  of  Loeh  Btive  is  steep  and  bare,  mixed  with  pastures 
of  a  subdued  brown  colour.  Towards  Loch  Awe  and  the 
river  Awe  its  duclivittes  ure  comparatively  gentle,  and  at 
its  foot  a  narrow  tract  of  low  land  extends  along  the  lake 
and  riyer.  The  Ordnance  Survey  states  its  height  at  3669 
Ibet;  its  highest  parts  form  two  steep  eonea,  of  whieh  the 
most  northern  is  the  higher. 

Ben  Vorlicb,  in  Perthshire,  extends  between  56°  20'  and 
.')G"  '!:>'  N.  lat.  west  of  the  meridian  4"  along  the  southern 
aide  ot  Loch  Earn,  and  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the 
Earn  and  the  Ruchil,  forming  one  continuous  and  lofty  wall. 
With  the  exeeption  of  Ben  Venn»  the  leading  ieatareof 
Loeh  Catenn  fKatberhie),  says  M'CnIlodi,  no  mountain  in 
Scotland  present.^  a  declivity  so  wild  and  various,  such  a 
continual  succession  of  bold  precipices  and  deep  hollows,  of 
raMnes  and  torrents,  and  of  WOOda  diipaiaod  In  every  HWd< 
of  ptclureB(|ue  distribution. 

Ben  Ledi,  in  Perthshire,  extends  on  the  western  side  of 
Loch  Lttbnaig,  where  it  tiaea  with  a  steep  and  rocky  de- 
clivity immedmtelyfhmi  die  hihe  to  a  height  of  nearly  3000 
feet  above  the  lev  -l  of  tha  sea. 

Ben  Venn  extends  along  the  southern  shores  of  Loch 
Katherine  in  Perthshire,  and  presents  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  picturesque  scenery  by  which  that  lake  is 
disttntniished.  The  Trossachs,  celebrated  for  their  beauty, 
extend  mi  its  lower  slopes  and  at  its  foot  [See  TaoesACHs.] 

Ben  Lomond,  in  Stirlingshire,  at  no  great  distance  to  the 
south-west  of  Ben  Venu,  is  the  best  known  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  on  account  of  its  forming  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Highlands,  and  its  situation  near  the 
banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  whose  eostem  shores  are  formed 
by  the  gentle  slopo  of  the  momrtain.  It  is  of  easy  asoent 
and  distinguished  among  the  mountains  of  North  Britain 
bv  being  covered  with  vegetation  up  to  the  very  summit. 
This  mountain  rises  to  3197  feet  above  the  le\el  of  the  sen, 
and  affords  from  its  western  slopes  a  fine  view  o\er  Luch 
Lomond  and  its  islands. 

Ben  Wevis  or  W  vvis,  though  probaUy  not  the  highest 
summit  to  the  north  of  CRenmore,  is  the  best  known,  be- 
cause it  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Ihc  plains  of  Ding- 
wall and  Cromarty,   it  n»e»  between  57"  40'  and  57°  45'  N 
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bt,  wA  aair  ^  "M>>^>«>^    4°  ^>  ^  i***  ^ 

Om  OidoBBoe  Trigonometrieal  Sumj  to  1m  SOW  fb«t  ilKnw 

the  tea.    It  does  not,  huwover,  attain  that  heii2;ht  abruptly. 

but  by  numerous  stitui  slopes  intcrrupttil  by  narrow'  and 

tlopinR  plains.    (M'CulWh  s  Htghlandt  end  IVe stern 

hlanda;  Sinclair's  StatisUatl  Account  qf  Scotiondi  Sir 

Tbomaa  Dick  Lauder'a  Account  of  the  Great  Ploodt,  Stc) 

BENARES.  oa»  of  the  eight  divtrieU  toto  vhioh  the 
province  of  Allahabad  is  divided,  lies  between  SS^  and 
N.  lat.,  and  and  84°  K.  lonj?.  This  dinlrict,  or  zamin- 
dary,  foruutrly  coii&tituted  aii  appaiiiiKe  ol'  tbe  dominions 
or  Oude,  by  whose  visier,  Afloph-ud-Dowlah,  it  was  ceded 
IB  1775  to  Uw  Sut  ImUa  CoBpany,  m  a  oouMnsation  fat 
<ha  aid  wlueh  lud  hmn  gnmted  to  Urn  in  the  iireeedmg 
year,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  rednrc  tci  suhieetion 
the  tributary  chief  of  the  Robillas,  In  liio  IuU-jwu  ^:  year, 
1 776,-this  samindar}'  was  ffi-antod  to  the  RiijahCht  vt  Sn  ^h 
of  Benares,  subject  to  the  paymeot  of  an  annual  tnbutc  to 
the  company.  The  vMaliMI  «f  4ii  agreement  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  HastiDga.  then  governor-general  of  India,  formed  one 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him  on  the  memorable  occa- 
■ion  oi'  'in-i  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Comm 

In  August,  l7Bl.Mr.  Hastings  repaired  in  person  to 
Benares,  and  placed  Ibe  njah  under  arrest  in  his  own 
palAOBk  wbtnoe  he  was  veMiiaa  by  h»  vutyeets.  The  natives 
MiiM  imaUa,  bowavar.  to  main  a  lueeeMiil  ttand  against 
thaBngUah  troops,  the  Rajah  Cbeyr  Stn'jhwn  :  it  pn-r  i, 
and  his  nephew,  a  minor,  !>et  up  irx  r.ia  aUiaJ,  u  larger  i 
amount  of  tribute  being  exaettd  from  him,  and  the  govern-  ' 
ment  of  the  district  being  placed  under  uflicers  who  were  ' 
made  directly  responsible  to  the  govcraor-general  and 
council.  The  tribute,  whieli  was  originally  fixed  at  22,66,1 80 
Sicca  nipecs  (about  280,000^.),  was  raised  on  this  oocasion 
to  40  lacs  of  rupees  (about  500,000/.)  per  annum.  Tho  con- 
sequences of  this  meajiurti  mo  thxiA  dt'scribed  by  its  author, 
who  passed  through  the  country  in  February,  1784 :  '  From 
tha  aonfliiM  of  Buzar,*  nyi  Mr.  Hutiagii  *  toBflseia^  I 
vai  ftUowad  and  firtigoed  ay  Uw  elanMNna  of  tiie  diseon- 
tented  inhabitants.   The  distressed  which  were  prttduced  by  i 
the  long-continued  drought  unavoidably  tended  to  heighten  i 
the  general  discontent,  yet  I  have  reason  to  fear  ttiat  the 
oauie  aaislad  principally  in  a  deflective,  if  not  a  corrupt  and 
oppianiva  adminixtration.   I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  from 
Buxar  to  the  opposite  boundary,  I  have  seen  nothing  hut 
tracca  of  complete  devastation  in  every  village.' 

Tho  rajah  has  since  become  a  imrf  >:1;h  i;o;;ir)  of  the 
oompanv's  government,  whioh,  in  1 7'J5,  took  entire  pu&^- 
sion  of  the  revenueStand  fiooeeded  to  administer  the  afikirs 
of  tb«  dwtnet,  nutking  aa  annual  allovaiMa  of  aboiit  18.00^ 
to  tha  rajah  fte  hii  panonal  iai>poit  On  tha  oeeasloa 
juht  mentioned  the  Britii^  ^rcmment  passed  a  regulation, 
euactuig  that  the  last  decennary  usaei»i»ent  for  the  land 
revenue,  which  had  been  made  under  its  sanction,  should 
ha  considered  aa  a  permanent  settlement.  At  the  same 
time  the  coorto  of  judicature  which  were  superintended  by 
native  judges  were  abolished  ;  and  in  lieu  of  them  were 
established  one  city  and  three  lillab  courts,  together  with  a 
provincial  court  of  appeal,  all  i-imilar  in  their  constitution 
and  jurisdiction  to  ilie  corresponding  tribunals  in  the  pru- 
vinoee  of  BMBal,  Bahar.  and  Orissa.  another  regula- 
tion tha  povaia  cf  tha  Sudder  Davaany  Adawlut.  and 
Nisamnk  Adawlat,  the  aaprene  eourts  of  tha  Companytat 
Calcutta,  were  exttnded  over  the  li  'rict  of  Benares. 

The  collectoralo  uf  Beaare*  inciudc»  the  three  districts  of 
IkiiarcH,  GhaZL-eporc,  and  Juaupore,  of  which  Henare^s  is  the 
lc:isi  in  eibtent,  but  tlic  raoet  important  with  regard  to  re- 
V  enue,  as  appears  from  the  following  statement,  ^ivantatta 
Committoaol'thaUouaaefConinioDfl  whioh  aat  in  1938:— - 


Benarei  . 

Ghazeepore 
Juanpore 
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16,96,899  rupeat. 
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5,020  -1I,0'J.739 

The  district  of  Benares  has  Ghn/eepDre  on  the  norih 
and  oast.  .1  u;uipoic  on  the  west,  and  Mirzapore  on  tho 
south.  The  land  is,  tor  the  most  part,  ru  b  and  well  culti- 
vated. Barley,  wneat,  and  a  spei  ics  of  pea*  are  the  prin- 
opal  vegatabloa  oultivated  fiir  the  Saoi.  of  tha  inhabiunte. 
Flax  u  nused  only  (br  tha  oil  expresaerl  from  ita  weds.  A 
ronsiderablo  quantity  of  sugar  i>  m.ide  in  tho  district,  but 
its  iQOtit  proAtabtc  producttoitb  arc  indigo  and  opium. 


Iha  dutriot  is  «aU  watered  hjr  tha  CtangM 
riwni,ia  well  aa  hy  teveral  mail  tribatHMa  to  thoaa 

and  havinrj  im  vi  ycd  a  long  period  of  peace  and  sccuniv, 
the  inhabiuiaUi  base  realised  the  advantages  oBiured  by  r.» 
soil  and  climate,  and  tho  district  exhibits  many  aign»  ■•< 
prospenly.  For  about  nine  months  in  the  year  the  climate  n 
temperate,  and  sometimes  during  the  winter  fires  are  foaad 
agreeiUjle  in  the  houses.  During  the  three  months  from  Aprr.' 
to  June  hot  winds  prevail,  and  for  a  time  destroy  the  verdun-. 
•  Tliij  tiuiii'ifr  of  ;::L;ilii1aiits  in  tliL-  district  14  not  knr,v.-,. 
The  population  of  the  throe  district*  which  form  tl**  « t 
leetorate  has  been  estimated  variotialy  at  from  three  to  fiw 
milliona.  but  all  authotitifla  vgipetir  to  agraa  aa  lo  tha  teet  «f 
ita  having  rapidly  itMreaoed  of  late  years. 

(RenneU's  Mrmnir  r,r  ^  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  MilV;;.  Hn- 
tnry  of  liriiiih  IruUu,  letter  from  B.  S.  Jont*,  J-:;,].,  to 
(he  Chairman  of  the  Select  Cujnmtttee  on  East  Jndt* 
Affatrt,  inserted  in  the  Report  of  that  committee  in  1 63i.> 

BENARES,  tho  capital  of  the  district  of  that  mune.  is 
built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  here  taakp<  n 
flne  Kwc^p ;  the  convex  side  of  the  rur%-e  is  that  on  vLicii 
llu:  Htv  IS  built:  25°  .10'  N.  lat..  ;uiil        1'  E.  long. 

Benares  i«  celebrated  as  having  been  in  antiant  tiines  lfcM» 
seat  of  Brahminieal  karmng.  According  to  Hbtjor  !~ 
'  iu  antieat  naiM  vai  Kiai,  bat  thara  are  no  not 
cerning  it  fai  tha  worha  of  tha  antient  geographers.*  Dr. 

Ri'berts.m  speak"^  of  the  riTv  :ih  having  bMn,  *  from  time  irn- 
tuciu»>f,iil,  tlu-  Ailicus  ui'  Ij.dia,  the  residence  of  the  mu*: 
learned  Hntiniiiis,  and  the  seat  both  of  science  and  litera- 
ture.* Sir  Robert  Barker,  who  visited  Benares  in  1 17%  hm 
dateribed  an  abiervatory  there,  in  aiiioh  ha  foand  inaCra- 
menta  for  astronomical  observations  of  very  1ar»;o  dimer, 
sk>ns,  and  constructed  with  great  skill  and  ingenuity :  trm- 
dition  attributes  tha  hvildinK  of  dib  otaratoiy  la  the 
Emneror  Akboi 

The  streets  of  tha  oi^  are.  for  th^  most  part,  only  a  fev 
feet  bna4  and  tha  Immmml  «hieh  aia  hniU  of  stone  and 


lofty.  010  n  flloM  togi»her  that  tha  imi't  rays  ean  hard] 

penetrate  to  the  pavement.  The  streets  are  deerrifted 
being  covered  with  every  kind  of  filth,  which  renders  tb* 
place  highly  disagreeable  as  a  residence  to  EuropeoJM. 
When  seen  from  the  river  the  appearance  of  th*  oity  ii 
beautiAil.  The  eye  is  pleased  with  the  great  ▼ariety  af  tha 
buildings,  some  of  which  are  highly  crnamcnte<l.  ari  have 
terraces  on  their  summits;  the  view  is  gn>atly  impro\e<i  by 
the  nvmierous  flights  of  stono  ste|>s  which  load  from  the 
banks  of  the  nvor  to  Hindu  temples  and  other  p>u\;lic  haild- 
ings.  The  number  of  brick  and  stone  dwellings  is  Mid  to 
exceed  12>000.  bsiidei  which  thara  an  ahova  hooato 
built  of  mud. 

M  V  'if  the  houses  are  of  large  diniensioii-..  Tt  ;>  cnis- 
toiaary  lor  each  story  to  be  rented  by  a  iMipaxate  fatuity,  aod 
some  of  tho  buildings  are  thus  said  to  contain  each  2i'( 
inhabitants.  The  more  wealthy  Hindus  live  ip 
houses,  with  open  courts,  and  aorRnaided  hy  walla. 

Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  large  mosque,  buili 
by  Aurungzebe  on  the  site  of  a  magnificent  Hindu  tempk. 
which  he  destroyed  for  the  purjm^  of  erecting  the  pro>«nt 
building  :  the  niosque  has  two  minarcls,  Uie  height  of  which 
is  232  feet  from  the  level  of  tha  Ganges. 

Tha  d*aUin(|a  of  tha  European  res:dents  are  at  Seetx>le. 
about  three  Vltles  fron  the  city.  This  pUce  was  the  scene 
of  a  tragical  event  in  January,  1799,  when  the  ilepr-./*; 
naliob  of  Oude,  irritated  by  the  British  govsnitueijt 
quiring  him  to  transfer  his  residence  from  Benares  to  Cal- 
cutta, proceeded  with  a  body  of  armed  attendanto  to  tto 
house  of  the  Goni|iuy*s  resident.  Mr.  Cherry,  wbon  tfaiy 
assassinated,  together  with  four  other  European  g'-ntletnefi 
The  nabob.  Vi/ier  Ally,  nuidc  his  escape  with  al>out  AWi 
followers  to  Azimghur.  but  was  taken  ittUwDl 
lowing  aiMl  irofwuoued  in  Calcutta. 

The  native  population  uf  Benarei  Is  at  all 
giaat.  In  1803  the  resident  inhabitants  were  estimate}  to 
amount  to  588,000.  and  the  mmiber  is  now  supposed  to  \m 
even  greater.  Nine-tenths  of  the  population  ufv  Hndaib 
and  the  remainder  Mohuinmcdans. 

The  sacredncssof  the  city  in  the  cUimation  of  Hindus 
makes  it  the  oimsunt  resort  of  pilgrims  fkoin  all  parts  of 
HmduAtnn,  and  a  great  number  of  thaoe  detotaes,  heku 
exceedingly  poor,  sntisiit  up  'ii  charity,  and  arc  (niiMj  jaeni'^ 
often  reduced  lo  a  state  1 1  ilif  greatest  mis  ■;  y.  A  corhts^ 
to  Mr.  Tcnn.mt.  '  hiiii;»;er,  wretrlu  dLcss.  and  (hse:is«  seen 
to  meet  your  eye  in  every  direction.    A  ocnsidcroble  ouai- 
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her  of  Turks,  I'cniirins,  and  AnMlliUS  are  contttantly  in  the 
city.  Se^'enl  of  the  Mtives  ar*  men  of  mtx  wealth,  who 
net  US  Vuikm.  end  hvn  been  awtnataroea  M  ftwilttate  the 

riionpy  operations  of  the  Rast  Tnilia  Company.  Some  also 
are  tlcalfrs  in  diamonds  and  other  preciovis  f^ems,  which  are 
brou-^ht  to  Bonarcs  from  Bundt-lciind. 

A  ^rcat  part  of  the  instruction  formerly  given  at  Benares 
w  ns  gratuitous,  from  the  prevailing  idem  tnl ail  thsr^gious 
merit  of  the  act  would  Iw  lost  if  any  ptjomt  were  taken 
frma  the  pnpiU.  It  doe«  not  appear,  howvrer.  that  the 
teachers  had  any  scruples  aliont  reccivintr  donations  from 
pilgrims  or  from  Hindu  princes.  At  the  time  of  tho  csta- 
bli.shment  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  the  s^rimols  of 
Bcnarea  were  in  a  declining  condition.  The  Hindu  Sanscrit 
tJnUege  of  this  city  was  eataUished  hf  tite  English  resident, 
Mr.  Duncan, in  1791.  This  institution  has  ^incc  been  prin- 
cipally supported  by  the  (-ompany  s  j^ovurnmunl :  some  of 
ihe  scholars  contnbuti!  towards  the  expenses.  An  English 
class  was  added  to  this  college  in  1S27,  when  the  number  of 
><tudents  was  259;  in  1S30  the  number  was  increased  to 
387.  Othar  schools  have  been  established  in  Banana  during 
the  present  eentunr,  and  hum  been  partly  endowed  by  na- 
tive inhabitants.  In  one  of  these  schools  nearly  200  rhiklren 
are  instructed  in  the  English,  Persian,  and  Hindustannce 
languau'L-s  as  well  as  in  writing,  Mithtnelie,  genenl  history, 
geography,  and  astronomy. 

The  government  of  the  city,  as  well  as  of  the  district  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  has  been  virtually  exercif>ed  by  the 
British  since  1775.  The  rajah  of  Benares  holds  merely  a 
nominal  authority,  nnil  is  a  stipendiary  of  the  Comnany.  His 
residence  is  at  Raturiaglnir,  about  a  mile  from  the  city  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Benares  is  83  miles  travelling  distance  from  AUabaliad* 
460  miles  liora  Calcutta,  130  flrom  Oude,  189  from  Luek' 
now,  950  from  Bombay,  ami  1103  from  Madras. 

(Uennt'll's  Sftmoir  nf  a  Mnp  IJtndiuti'u  ;  Mill's  ///.s- 
tnry  of  lirititih  India;  Tcnnanfs  Indieai  Brncatioris ; 
Hodges  Travel*  in  India;  Report  <^  CommUlee  qf  the 
House  of  Commons  on  tkt  Afiift  ^  MiOj  183S,  public 
andpolitieal  sections.) 

BjSNAVTDES  was  a  native  of  Quirihue,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ci-neepcion,  in  Cliili.  Himself  and  a  younger  bro- 
ther entered  th«  patriot  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  elder  brother  attained  the  rank  of  a  soijeant  in 
a  Buenos  Ayres  battalion,  hi  1814  both  brothers  were 
fotmd  guilty  of  some  capital  offcno",  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Being  placed  in  the  eundu-nincd  cvW.  they  contrived  to  make 
their  escape,  set  fuc,  as  it  i^  siiiipuscd,  to  the  Eeld  depot, 
and  went  over  to  the  rosa.isi;-,  m  « hose  service  they  were 
the  scourge  of  Chili  fur  four  year:..  At  the  battle  of  Maypo, 
in  1816,  they  wereuadc  prisoners,  but  not  being  recognised 
till  the  ChiUan  general  nad  offered  a  generaf  amnissty  to 
all  military  ofilniders,  they  escaped  unpmiwlied.  The 
suprcnje  director,  however,  desiring  to  rid  the  country  of 
thcio,  sent  thcni  with  a  t>Uusig  e^ort  lo  the  province  of  La 
Plata.  Not  far  frutn  Santiago,  the  oilicer  of  the  escort 
(li^rovering  that  tiie  priiionera  had  attempted  to  bribe  the 
men  to  let  them  cscai>e,  ordered  them  both  to  tw  executed. 
The  two  brothers,  tied  together,  were  made  to  kneel  on  the 
gTuuiid,  and  a  volley  was  fired  upon  them.  The  younger 
B«Jiuiv;(les  was  shot  <kad.  The  elder  received  two  halls,  one 
uf  which  passed  through  liis  right  shoulder,  and  liie  olhor 
through  his  left  side.  The  seqeant  of  the  detaclinient  also 
gave  him  a  cut  with  his  awoid  in  revenffe  for  the  kss  of  his 
familjr,  whom  Benavides  had  destroyed,  and  the  soldiers, 
after  throwins;  some  earth  and  atones  upon  the  bodie«, 
withdrew.  Benavides,  when  lie  found  that  his  executioners 
left  him,  vTith  jjrtal  ditticulty  threw  off  the  earth  and 
stotieti,  and  having  untied  the  cords  with  which  he  was 
fa!>tcncd.  he  stripped  his  dead  brother  of  bis  shirt,  in  enler 
to  bind  his  wounds  with  it.  NotwithaOuading  the  acute  pain 
of  his  wounds,  he  reached  the  but  of  a  poor  old  roan, 
where,  without  any  other  cure  than  washinR  his  wounds 
every  day  with  water,  ui  httle  more  titan  two  weeks  he  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  undertake  bis  journey.  He  set 
out  accordingly  towards  Santiago,  and  contrived  to  enter 
the  city  secretly.  His  wife  solicited,  through  a  great  patriot, 
ber  relative,  and  a  particular  friend  of  flcncral  San  Martin, 
an  interview  between  that  general  and  her  husband :  and 
fionavides  eni:ai:ed  himaelf  again  to  sfim  m  the  patriot 
army,  the  general  having;  first  driven  him  a  written  promise 
(hat  Im  would  keep  bia  name  scrret.  Sun  Martin  sent  Bc- 
onvidM»  under  the  charge  of  one  of  his  officwi,  who  did 


not  know  him,  to  General  Valcaree,  then  commanding  tiM 
reiwUiean  fimss  near  Coocepcion,  with  an  order  to  place 
htm  on  his  stslC  and,  while  keeping  a  iham  eye  oter  nim, 

to  avail  himself  of  Benavides's  knowlwipe  of  the  country,  of 
his  {^reat  influence  over  the  Araucanian  Indians,  and  of  his 
former  connexion  «  itii  the  Spaniards.  To  Benavides  *  ad- 
vice and  anunsel  the  patriots  were  indebted  for  the  conquest 
of  the  district  of  Li^as,  and  of  the  Fort  del  Nacimiento.  Un- 
fortunately General  Valcaree  made  Colonel  Freire,  then 
governor  of  Coneeneton,  acquainted  with  the  secret,  and  that 
officer,  in  a  warm  discussion  with  Benavides,  had  tin  impru- 
dence to  tell  him  that  a  man  of  bis  character  wa.s  not  to  be 
trusted.  Irritated  at  the  insult,  Benavides  disappeared  two 
days  after,  and  went  over  to  the  Spaniards.  General  San* 
ehes,  who  oommanded  at  that  time  the  Bpaniisb  Ames  en 
the  fVontier  of  Chili  near  Con cepeion.  pave  him  a  commis- 
sion in  Arauco,  and  from  that  moment  Benavides  com- 
menced the  most  cruel  anil  dcsoiatinff  war  against  the  inde- 
pendent Chilians.  In  the  space  of  two  years,  itith  the  help 
of  the  Araucanian  Indians,  he  committed  cruelties  upon 
the  patriota  too  revolttng  to  relate.  In  1821  Am  Chiliana 
*n»ed  an  expedition  against  hhn,  and  BenavMea  bein§ 
abandoned  by  all  his  followers,  sailed  for  Arica,  with  the 
intention  of  joining  the  Spaniards  in  Peru.  His  launch 
having  entered  a  cove  near  Valparaiso  in  quest  of  water, 
one  of  his  own  men  betrayed  him.  He  was  taken  and  exe- 
cuted at  Santiago  on  the  SSfd  of  February,  18t3.  {Mtmin 
qf  General  Miffer.) 

BKNBOW,  VICE-ADMIRAL,  was  bom  in  1 650.  His 
whole  life,  from  boyho<xl  to  his  death,  was  spent  in  active  ser- 
vice at  sea ;  and  though  he  was  by  no  means  a  very  successful 
or  brilliant  commanOTr,  he  was  distinguisbed  througl  lU  his 
career  for  his  courage  and  professional  enterprise.  He  early 
attracted  the  AtTOUrable  notice  of  James  II.,  the  great  re- 
former of  our  naval  service;  and  after  the  revolution  was 
much  employed  by  King  William.  An  anecdote,  involving 
a  piinniiif^  play  upon  words,  which  was  by  no  means  a 
frequent  pastime  of  the  last-named  monarch,  is  told  with 
reference  to  Benbow.  which  well  flloatcates  tile  estimation 
in  which  be  was  held  by  him.  It  was  proposed  to  send  out 
a  naval  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Fmil-Ii  in  that  quarter;  and  after  several 
names  were  proposed  for  the  command  of  the  expedition, 
William  exclaimed,  'No;  these  are  all  fiesh-watcr  beaut; 
but  the  service  requures  a  beau  of  another  sort — ^therefore 
we  must  send  Admiral  BenAotp.' 

The  service  by  which  Benbow  is  best  known  in  our  naval 
history  was  his  last.  On  the  lUbof  July,  1  "(i2,  he  left 
Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  in  quest  of  a  French  squadron,  com- 
manded by  M.  du  Ca&&e,  a  very  brave  and  skilful  oificer. 
On  the  19th  of  August,  Benbow  came  up  with  tlie  French 
force,  and  thou^  infnior  in  number  and  weight  of  metal, 
immediately  attadied  them.  A  running  fight  was  kept  up 
for  four  days;  hut  owing  to  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of 
the  oUicers  under  his  command,  the  brunt  of  the  engage- 
ment was  thrown  ui^n  Benbow  s  own  \essel.  On  tno 
morning  of  the  fifth  day  he  renewed  the  chose  and  fight, 
but  was  wounded  by  a  chain-shot,  which  brohe  his  right 
leg  to  pieces.  He  was  carried  beloWt  but  verr  soon  ordered 
his  cradle  to  be  brought  upon  the  quarter  aeek,  so  as  to 
(  i;, m  l  I  Niew  of  the  action  as  he  lay  there.  The 
engagement  tasted  till  it  was  dark;  but  so  far  from  re- 
ceiving any  assistance  from  hia  oflicers,  tboy  addressed  a 
written  remonstrance  to  huii»  in  wiiioh  they  daelaiod  the 
iiuibiltl^  of  the  English  force  to  contend  with  that  under 
Du  Casse.  Thus  oountcrartrd,  hr  '  ailc  !  Vmrk  t  i  Jamaica, 
had  the  oificers  immediately  put  ui.uii  ^.i;  ^iicai,  and  tried 
by  court-martial.  They  were  condemned  on  the  clearest 
evidence ;  two  of  the  captains  were  shot,  and  the  rest  were 
visited  with  varioOB  degrees  of  punishment.  Benbow  sur- 
vived just  long  enoudi  to  hear  Lis  own  conduct  vindicated 
and  applauded.  He  dwd  of  the  wound  in  his  leg.  on  the 
'Ith  ot  November,  1702.  (Biognaohia  Prit^unieai  Tindalt 
Conttnuation  of  Rapirit  Hitt.  tff  England.} 

BENCH.    [See  Bank.) 

BENCU&R.  £See  Inks  OF  Court.] 

BENCOOLBN,  a  settlement  in  the  possession  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Snnrntra*  in  4^  18^ 
S.  lat.,  and  102°  50'  E.  lonj;. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  j>epper  tr  i  i;  ,vith  advantage,  tlie 
English  Ba»t  India  Company  formed  u\  «stabliBba»eot  at 
Bencooksn  in  1685,  to  which  they  afterwards  gave  the  name 
ofFcrtllailbocougfa.  This  lettlmnentdid  notat  flrsl  ftilfil 
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iLc  piomise  of  advantuye  which  led  to  il^  ibinialion.  It» 
1667  Mr.  Ord,  the  hc  icl  of  the  eataUishraent,  was  poi- 
■ODed.  imd  «•  l««ni  fivni  tho  early  records  of  the  Comtwny 
tiiat  th«y  anUirtaineil  in  that  year  wrioiw  thoughu  of  aban- 
don in  the  station,  and  transferring  their  officers  to  Priaman 
or  Alcheen.  In  1C'J4  the  factory  was,  however,  described 
as  being  very  prosperous,  and  in  the  foUowinfj  year  the 
Company  ohuined  by  grant  from  the  rajah  an  addition  to 
their  settlement,  which  in  consequence  included  the  town 
of  SiUibtr  Dtuing  the  next  twenty-five  yem  th«  Kagliah 
«Mtlen  were  muoli  banned  in  eoniieqiiMm  «f  diapute^ 
between  rival  chiefs,  in  wliioh  the  settlers  were  compelled 
to  tiike  a  part,  and  in  1719  the  English  were  nearly  all  de- 
ftfoyedby  tlie  natives. 

Bisncoolen,  wtth  the  other  English  settlements  on  the 
«ottst  of  Sumatra,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  French  force 
under  Count  P^Eataing  in  1760*  but  the  town  was  soon 
rebuilt  This  aettlenant  bad  longemed  to  be  of  any  po- 
litical or  commercial  importance  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Pepper,  the  prij<luce  Tor  obtaining  which  ll>o  factory 
was  oriiiiiidlly  establislicd,  wa-i  piijouicd  on  bettor  terras 
from  Pnnca  ot'  Wales'  Inland  and  from  the  Malal^ar  coa^t. 
Attempts  were  made  in  1 706  to  cultivate  the  nutmeg  and 
cIov«,  but  the  quality  of  then  apicea  wovad  lo  inieriior  to 
the  produeo  of  XnlM^na  aa  to  inve  little  eneouragemant  for 
persevering^.  The  «nmll  imixntance  of  t'lc  Company's  trade 
to  Bencoolcn  is  sliown  by  the  fact  that  Uie  average  annual 
cost  of  the  coniiijnment.s  sojit  there  from  Euro^>e  in  the  ten 
years  between  1814  and  1824  did  not  amount  to  3000/. 
Vba  expense  of  the  establishment  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
wy  coosidarable.  and  fiur  excaadad  tbe  ravaone;  the  lauer. 
during  fbe  five  yean  firom  1819  to  1824,  did  not  average 
more  than  7133/.  per  annum,  while  the  average  amount  of 
charges  during  the  same  time  was  <j2,;j  J'2/.  per  annum. 

The  East  India  Company  made  no  hacnfice  therefore  in 
delivering  up  Benooolen  to  the  Dutch  government.  This 
cei>»ion  was  made  in  l82St  at  which  time  all  the  other  British 
aattlemanlB  in  Sumaln  were  alio  given  up  in  ezebonge  for 
the  DubA  aettlemenla  on  tbe  eontinent  or  India,  including 
ihe  town  and  fortress  of  Malacca. 

The  district  or  province  of  Beiicoolen  has,  since  its  cession 
to  tile  Dutch,  been  made  dependent  ujwn  their  settlement 
at  Padang.  Bencoolen  district  ia  now  deacribed  aa  being 
bounded  to  tbe  nortb  and  west  by  tbe  diatriet  of  Indiapoor, 
and  on  tbe  east  and  south  by  Lampung.  The  total  popu- 
lation is  said  (rather  vaguely)  to  amount  to  100,000  souls. 
During  the  occupancy  of  the  English,  the  numbers  were 
estimated  at  only  2U.O00,  but  the  district  was  then  not  so 
extensive  as  it  has  since  been  made.  Since  lS2  j  the  Dutch 
aettlers  are  said  to  have  discovered  coal-minea  in  tbe  in- 
terior, which  produce  f^el  of  a  qnaKtv  little  inferior  to 
tbe  coal  of  Eorope.  This  diaoovery,  if  the  means  of  trans- 
port to  the  sbore  are  not  too  costly,  and  if  the  favourable 
report  as  to  quality  should  bo  confirme<l,  will  prove  of  much 
value  iu  the  probable  event  of  the  extension  of  steam  navi- 
gation in  the  eastern  seas. 

The  town  of  Bencoolen  is  small  but  tolerably  well  built 
and  of  a  pleasing  appearance.  It  has  a  bad  ebaraetw  with 
respect  to  healthiness.  Fort  Marlborough,  which  stands 
only  a  short  distance  inlatid,  is  said  to  be  more  healthy. 

The  population  of  Bencoolen  town  is  of  a  very  mixed  : 
description,  including  Europeans.  Dutch,  and  English,  and 
their  descendants;  Chinese.  Malays,  settlers  from  Pulo 
Neaa,  an  ialand  lying  off  Tapanoidy  Bay  on  the  wcalem 
coaat  of  Somatra,  and  tome  neirnwa. 

The  cultivation  of  the  spice  plantations  h  kept  up  by  \hr 
Dutch,  the  labour  being  perfonned  by  slaves,  who  are  prisi- 
cipally  brou(;ht  from  Pulo  Neiis  and  from  the  island  of 
Bally.  Ikiblors  are  likewise  considered  as  tjlave«,  being 
oUiffod  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors. 

Benoo(den  tradea  with  Batavia.  BennU  t]»  Coronaiidel 
eoaat,  and  the  more  northern  porta  of  Bunatra.  l%e  im- 
ports are  chiefly  cloths,  rice,  salt,  opium,  tobacco,  sugar, 
and  some  Euroja-an  manufactures,  part  of  which  are  re- 
OXported.  with  the  produce  of  the  district,  to  other  parts  on 
the  island,  or  are  sent  iiitu  the  interior.  {Early  RecoreU  qf 
the  tatt  India  Company,  inserted  in  the  Hieport  of  the 
Committee  of  tbe  House  of  Lords  on  the  Foreign  Tkade  of 
tbe  Cbuntry  ni  18«0and  1891 ;  Report  o/Seteet  Committee 

of  the  Houtfi  i>f  Cnnnnrmt  on  the  A  [Fairs  of  the  East  India 
Company.  l5J2;  Marsilen's  Hmtuiy  of  Sumaira;  Count 
Hogendorp's  Cofip  Gf'(£i7  sur  i He  de  Java  ct  le?  autrtm 
hm  tmont  Nieriandaitet  dam  I  Archtpel  Inde».) 


BEND-EMIR  (aUo  written  Bandamir  or  Bundtmttr^ 
is  the  name  of  a  river  in  Farsistan,  or  Persia  Proper,  the 
Araxes,  Coraa.  or  Cyrus  of  tbe  antient  Greek  and  Roman 
geograpbeiBt  aind  aonetimes  called  Kur  by  oriental  wniers. 
Strabo  (xv.  c  3,  p.  729,  Casaub.)  saya  that  the  founder  of 
the  Persian  monarchy  was  originally  called  Ajn^adatea,  but 
that  he  assumed  (furiXafi*)  the  name  Cyrus  from  this  river: 
the  pas&age  is  thus  read  in  all  the  MSS. ;  but  most  edilont 
(altering  /urlXa^t  into  furi^aXi)  make  the  author  t^f  that 
Cyrus  gave  tbe  river  his  own  name,  its  previous  appellatioq 
being  Agradatea :  Groakurd,  the  most  recent  (Serman  trans- 
bUor  of  Strabo,  and  A.  F.  Pott  (Htymologitcke  Foradam- 
gm,  Introduct.  p.  xliv.)  have  given  the  preference  to  tbe 
reading  of  the  MSS.,  which  is  doubtles.H  the  right  rcadinj. 
According  to  tbe  map  accompanying  Sir  WilUam  Oum^Io)  & 
Travels,  it  has  its  origin  in  tbe  hills  towards  tbe  north  o>f 
Shirax,  and  flows  in  a  direction  to  the  S.E.E.  towanL»  the 
lake  Bakbtegan.  In  itaoontae  it  tiaver»cs  the  beautiful  and 
productive  valley  of  Mar>-da8bt,  or  Merdeabt,  where  it  is 
joined  by  a  small  tributary  stream  from  the  north,  the 
PalwSr,  (iwcordmg  to  Kinnor,  the  Shaniier,)  and  passes  "iiy 
tbe  celebrated  ruins  of  Per»epohB.  which  are  i>iluaied 
on  its  left  or  northern  side  ;  farther  on  it  flows  through 
the  district  of  KurbSl,  where  it  is  divUled  into  numeroua 
channela  to  fcttilixe  the  ground.  Tbe  part  of  the  water 
which  is  not  spent  in  the  irrigation  of  the  ground,  falls 
into  luke  Bakhtegan,  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles 
towards  tbe  east  from  Shinu.  Niebuhr.  who  cru-v-,ed  liie 
Bend-Emir  in  bU  way  from  Sbiras  to  Persepolis,  descnbt^t 
it  as  a  very  lapld  imr»  and  aaya  that  a  bridge  of  bricks. 
300  lieet  lonK.  waa  built  aerou  it  BendrBmir  ia  alao  tbe 
name  of  a  viHase  altuated  on  tiw  titrer.  ^le  nanw  ef  boA 
the  village  and  the  river  alludes  to  the  extensive  moundj 
or  dykes  constructed  here  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  »  nur 
Azad-al-daulah,  by  whidi  a  tract  of  countrv  of  considerable 
e.vtent  was  f»  riilizcd.  (See  Band  ;  Ouseley  s  Travel*,  vuL  ii. 
p.  180.  sco^ ;  Niebuhr !»  Voyage  en  Arabie,  4^.  vol.  tL  p.  98  ; 
Kinneir.  Gecmn^iMeai  Mtmotr  qftke  Portion  Empire,  p.  59 : 
Stiabon'a  ^dAeiehm'tung  von  Grosknrd,  toL  iiL  p.  187, 
188.  BerMn.  8vo.) 

BENDER  (formerly  Teckin  or  Tigine,  calle^i  by  the 
Russians  Bendery,  and  by  the  natives  Titrino),  a  fortltjt■^l 
place,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  Bendcrsko-Kdou 
kanak,  in  Bessarabia,  which  is  the  most  south- Hestem  pro- 
vince of  the  Russian  dominkins  in  Europe.  The  tO*n  ia 
tuated in  46"  50'  N.  lat..  and  29°  35'  E.  long.  It  Ilea  cm  the 
right  hank  of  the  Dniester,  and  is  built  on  the  land-side  ii, 
the  shape  of  a  crescent  l)p  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  it  belonged  to  Turke) ,  and  was  considered 
a  post  of  auch  high  miUtary  importance,  that  its  fortifiea- 
tiona  weie  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  that  power  at 
various  times.  It  is  still  inclosea  by  a  wall  and  de^ 
broad  ditch,  and  retains  its  citadel,  which  is  constnictc«l 
on  an  eminenci> ;  the  defences,  however,  have  of  late  yeur- 
been  used  for  the  erection  of  soldiers'  quarteni.  maga- 
zines, Sic.  The  streets  are  narrow,  gloomy,  and  kept  in  a 
filthy  atate;  the  moeaues,  twelve  in  number,  have  been 
mostly  eenveited  to  otner  purposes ;  and  there  ate  Gkawiae 
an  Armenian  and  Greek  church,  as  well  as  a  synagogue 
in  the  town.  Bender  has  seven  gates,  and  two  suburtK. 
!  which  are  inhabited  by  natives,  whose  occupation  i^  mostly 
agriculture  and  grazing.  Its  population,  which  in  fonnet 
times  was  20.000,  is  at  present  reduced  to  leas  than  MM: 
the  chief  aouree  of  their  aunport  ia  a  aalt-petre  work,  aone 
tanneriea,  inm-innthies,  and  three  paper*miDa.  Ita  ce1e> 
britv  liatcs  from  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when 
Achiuet  ill.  granted  an  ysyluin  in  hi*  dominions  to  Cbarl« 
XII.  of  Ssvedeii,  irfter  he  bad  lost  his  army  in  the  battle  of 
Pultawa,  on  Ihe  8th  of  July,  1709,  and  had  lied  to  Bender. 
He  w  as  permitted  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  adjoining 
Tillage  of  Varnitza  on  the  Dnieatar,  where  he  lived  far  the 
next  fcnr  years ;  but  by  his  eienii^B  conduct,  nalieidaaly 
a^'pravated  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  by  the  intrigues  oif 
Catherine  of  Rusnta,  ultimately  brought  upon  himself  tbe 
hostility  of  his  host,  whom  he  had  the  temerity  to  brave  I » 
resisting  several  thousand  men  with  a  handful  of  followers  m 
a  barricaded  hottM.  Hiagienerous  enemy,  bowavar,  allowed 
hia  royal  nriaonar  to  eaeape,  and  make  bia  way  peaeeablj 
back  to  nia  native  country.  Bender  was  twice  takew  bv 
assault  in  Cathc'-ini--";;  time.  On  tS'./  Vr-T  -f  s.-  -  rc-a.sion-. 
in  1771,  CSeneral  i'anui  stormed  it,  pui  ihc  tciirnson  and  ir.- 
habitants,  to  the  number  ot  .<(J,Oi)a.  to  the  swonl,  and  then 
burnt  the  town.  Kuiaia*  in  dictating  the  aubaequeot  tioaty 
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•C  KuUhuk-Kainardihy.  (2 1st  July.  1774.)  restored  the  i 
uins  of  the  place  to  the  Turks.    In  the  campaign  of  1809,  ■ 
h^•  Russians  aji^in  assailed  mid  captiind  it  wiUMnit  nuch 
.ffart,  but  mtorad  it  to  Tutkejr  at  ibo  pMM  9t ItMf ;  and 
t  once  more  fell  into  their  hands  tin>  Man  tAwwards,  in  i 
ho  rampiiipn  which  terminated  with  iho  treaty  of  Bucho- 
uat,  in  IHI'J,  by  the  termi  uf  which  ikuder  md  the  sur-  ' 
'oui)(Un<:  diMricts  were  ceded  to  Russia. 

BBNEDICT,  8A1MT,  tba  fiMiDdar  oflh*  otder  of  Bene- 
liotine  iwniks,  was  born  at  Nnnia  ni  the  dukadom  of  Spo- 
elto  in  Italy,  ohont  tlic  vear  480.  Ho  was  sent  to  Rome 
A'hcn  very  younj^,  and  liiere  received  the  first  part  of  his 
education  ;  when  fourteen  years  u1  diir  he  reuiuvetl  lo  Sub- 
aco,  a  desert  place  about  forty  miitjs  distant,  where  he  wan 
.'uncealed  in  a  cavern ;  bis  place  of  retirement,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  being  known  only  to  bis  friend  St.  Romanus, 
«ho  is  said  to  have  descended  to  him  by  a  rope,  and  sup- 
hiu:  i!;i)ly  wiih  pruvi^ioiis.  The  monks  of  a  ueif^h- 
Kiuring  monaatcry  subsequently  chose  him  for  their  abbot : 
Uiatr  nuuiners,  however,  not  agreeing  with  those  of  Benedict, 
he  Mtornad  to  bk  solittide.  whither  manv  persons  fi)Uowed 
him  and  pot  themselvea  mider  his  direetkm.  and  in  a  shoct 
:ime  hv  was  cnnblrH  to  build  no  fewer  than  twelre  monaste- 
ries. About  tue  year  528  he  retiretl  to  Monte  Cassino,  where 
.dolatry  was  still  prevalent,  and  win. u- 1  temple  to  Apollo  yet 
ffxi»t^?*^  HavinK  converted  the  people  ot  the  adjacent  country 
to  th«  tnie  faith,  ho  broke  the  sUtue  of  Apollo,  overthrew 
:he  alur.  and  built  two  otatama  oo  tfaa  nounlaiiumia  dadi^ 
::ated  to  St  Martin,  the  other  to  St.  John.  Hwa  Bt  Bana* 
iict  also  founded  a  monastery,  instituted  the  order  of 
iii^  name,  wiiieh  in  time  became  so  famous  and  extended 
all  over  Europe.  It  was  here  too  that  he  compose<l  bis 
'  Regiila  Monaeboniro;'  whieh  doas  not.  however,  seem  to 
have  baen  oonHnned  till  tlty>tiro  yaws  after  bis  death. 
*  hon  Pope  Grep^n,'  iVte  Grvit  gave  r.is  sanction  to  it 

Authors  are  not  agr«ed  upon  the  place  where  St.  Bene- 
iict  di<  il  :  >  jrne  say  at  Monte  Cassino,  others  ntfu  m  it  to  ' 
have  been  at  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  Pope  Boni- 
face. Stevens,  in  the  '  Continuation  of  Dugdale's  Monai^ 
ticon.'  places  his  death  about  the  year  M3»  otheis  ia  547 ; 
the  day.  however,  stands  in  the  ealendsT  fixed  to  Ifatdl  SI. 
CJrei^ory  the  Great,  in  the  second  'Book  of  his  Dialogues,' 
has  written  a  '  Life  of  St.  Benedict,'  and  given  a  long  de- 
t  ;u  I  of  his  supposed  mirecles.  Dupin  says  that  the '  Riegula 
MonaolMKum'  ia  the  only  genuine  work  of  St.  Benooict 
Other  tnelB  are,  however,  aseribsd  to  bim,  pertiankurly  a 
'  Letter  to  St.  Maurua,'  a  '  finrmon  upon  the  Decease  of 
St.  Maurus,'  a  '  Sermon  upon  the  Passion  of  St.  Placidus 
and  his  Companions.  a;iii  a  '  Discourse  do  Ordinc  Monas- 
terii.*  (See  the  Life  by  St.  Gregory,  already  mentioned,  re- 
priut4Ml  in  the  Acta  SlaiKtontm  of  the  Bollandists,  for  the 
month  of  Maroh,  torn.  iiL  M.  Antv.  1658 ;  Butte'a  lAam 
of  th«  Saint*,  8vo.  Dubl.  1779.  vol.  in.  p.  231 ;  dtttttflts's 
ffiogmph.  Dictionary,  v  t.  iv  p.  433.)  St.  Gregory  states 
that  be  received  his  account  of  Su  Benedict  from  four  abbots, 
the  saint*s  disciples,  namely  Constantine,  bis  succc^isor  at 
Monte  Caiaino,  Simplieias,  the  third  abbot  of  that  house. 
VnlentiiMa.  the  lint  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Lateran, 
and  Honoratus.  wh"i  nucceeded  St.  Benedict  at  Sublaco. 

BENEDICTINE  ORDER.  The  exact  year  when  the 
monks  who  followed  the  rule  of  St  BlIiL'iIk  t  w  i-rf  first  csta- 
Mittbed  a.s  an  Order  is  unknown.  Tiie  es&encc  of  the  rule 
wm*  that  they  were  to  live  in  a  monastery  subject  to  an 
abbot.  The  '  Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastiques,'  torn.  v. 
4to.  Paris,  1718,  npon  MabiUon's  auAoritv,  plaeea  the  date 
if  the  monastery  of  Piombarole,  near  Monte  Cassino,  at 
lea-st  as  early  as  the  year  332,  anterior  to  St  Benedict's 
ieath.  The  progress  which  this  order  made  in  the  west,  in 
k  «bort  timsh  was  rapid.  In  Flrance  ito  interests  were  pro- 
uotml  by  St.  Maur  or  Mannis,  in  Sicily  by  St.  Placide,  in 
[tiily  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  in  rrisia,  at  a  later 
j«rKxl,  by  St.  Wilbrod.  The  reciprocal  protection  afforded 
JO  tlio  interests  of  the  papal  set- (lie  Brncdictino  Order 
sod  to  tiie  interests  of  the  Benedictine  Order  by  the  Roman 
MKtliflk,  wflWaDfly  account  for  the  Order's  advanaament 
There  were  nuns  of  this  Order  as  wdl  as  monka;  but  the 
ime  and  original  institution  of  the  BaaetKettaie  nuns  is  quite 
incertain.  (Sea  StevetM's  CoRtfn.  qflAa  Jfonoeiiflpii.  voL  i. 

).  ICS.) 

The  Benedictine  Order  is  said  by  many  (see  Monatt. 
ingl.  oM  edition,  voL  i.  p.  1 8,  Rejrner,  ApotU^.^  tr.  i.  p. 
•0*2.  Stevens.  toI.  i.  p.  )64>  to  have  been  biedght  into 

Ci I [ n h.v  St,  Aurrusfirif  nnrl  hh  brethren,  a.d.  596,  and 
9  bi^ve  contmuud  from  thence  to  the  Uuuiolution  under 


several  improvements;  hut  others  (a>  Marsham  iti  his  Pio 
pulaion  prefixed  to  the  Monastu^n.  Patrick  m  his  Additions 
to  Gunton's  History  of  Peterborough,  pp  234,  246.  Hu  kes. 
Dittert.  Bpittotunt,  pp.  67,  68,  &e.)  oonstiler  that  the  Bu- 
nedietine  rale  was  but  little  known  in  England  till  King 
Edgar's  time,  and  never  perfectly  observed  till  after  i!ie 
Conquest    In  the  DeMm  8criptnre$,  col.  2232,  it  is  said 
that  St.  Wilfrid  brought  it  into  England  a.d.  66(>.  and  in 
the  Qmndecem  Sertptoret,  and  by  Patrick  in  his  Additions 
to  Gunton,  p.  247.  with  greater  probability,  that  he  im- 
proved  the  English  churon  by  it.    It  is  i.-xpressly  men- 
tioned in  King  Kenred's  charter  (3/o«.  old  t  ditiun, 
tijin.  i.  ]K  1  1,1 1  t  j  the  monks  of  Evesham,  a.d.  709,  and  m 
the  huh  ot  pope  Constantine  {^ranted  in  the  same  year  lo 
that  monastery.    (See  Mon.  Angl.  ut  siinr.,  Wilkins,  Con- 
di, vol.  I  p.  7 1,  Spehn.  voL  L  p.  813.)  But  Bade,  who  has 
given  us  a  vary  aeeorate  aeeount  of  die  state  of  religion  in 
this  island  till  a.d.  7.^1,  has  nothing  of  it;  nor  is  there  any 
mention  of  it  in  the  first  regulation  of  the  monks  in 
England  by  Archbishop  Cuthbert  in  the  great  synod  at 
Ch»veihoe.  (Wilkins,  Condi,  vol.  i.  p.  94,  Spelm.  vol.  i.  p. 
846,  AJ>.  747.)    If  Wilfrid  reallv  advanced  this  rule,  it  was 
not  over  all  England,  but  in  kent  only.   (See  Patrick's 
Additions  to  Gunton's  Peterborough,  p,  24  7.)    And  if  tht; 
cliiini  r  ut  King  Kenred  and  the  bull  of  jiope  Constantiuis 
be  (genuine  (for  all  the  antient  grants  produced  by  the 
monks  are  not  so),  this  rule,  which  is  tliere  prescribed 
to  the  nonka  of  Bresbanu  is  said  in  the  hull  to  *  have 
been  at  that  time  but  fittfe  used  fat  tfaoee  parte.*  So 
that,  instead  of  the  Saxon  monks  being  all  Benedictines, 
there  were  probably  but  few  such  till  the  restoration  of 
monasteries  under  King  Edgar,  when  St.  Dunstan  and  St. 
Oswald  (who  had  been  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Floury  in 
France)  not  only  favoured  the  monks  against  the  secular 
clergy,  but  so  much  advanced  the  Benedictines  that  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  (De  Gtttis  PorUi/.  1.  lii.)  says  this  order 
'  took  its  rise  here  in  England  from  St  Oswald.   The  Ely 
bistonan  (whose  work  is  printed  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Scura, 
vol.  i  p.  604)  says,  tint  King  Edgar  gave  Ethelwold  the 
nanoc  of  Suthbame,  wnr  Siidbom,  in  Sufiialk,  to  translate 
the  rale  of  St  BeneditA  into  English,  whidi  seems  to  eon- 
firm  the  opinion  of  its  bein^  then  but  little  known. 

All  our  cathedral  priories  were  of  this  order,  oxcept  Car- 
lisle, and  most  of  the  richest  abbeys  in  England.  Reyner 
(Apottoiat.  vol.  i.  p.  217)  says,  that  the  revennea  of  the 
Benedictines  were  almost  equal  to  those  of  all  the  edier 
orders.  Tanner  (Notit.  Monast.  edit.  Nasm.  pp.  li.  lii.)  enu- 
merates one  hundred  and  thirteen  abbeys,  priories,  and  cells 
of  this  ordor  in  Kn  i,'land,  the  sum  of  whose  revenues,  at  the 
time  of  the  Dissolution,  amounted  to  57,898/.  \».  1 besides 
seventy-three  houses  of  Benedictine  nuaa,  wliose  revenues 
aneuBtod  to  7685/.  12s.  IdL,  making  a  totolaf  65,877/.  14*. 

The  Benedietines.  says  T^ner,  were  mneh  against  all 
new  orders  of  relipious.  By  the  secniid  I.itoran  council 
tiitjy  were  obliged  to  hold  triennial  chapters,  which  those  of 
this  nation  generally  held  at  NerthanptoQ.  (6e«  Widttoie, 
Hi$t.  Wtttm.  Ab.  pp.  79. 82.) 
Fosbroeke,  in  his  BritiA  MmaMgm,  4to.  London,  1817. 
109.  has  pivcn  an  abstract  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  chief!) 
m  the  Sanctorum  Piitrurn  Requite  Munasticcs,  12iao. 
Louv.  1571.  It  evidently  received  enlargements  at  different 
times,  the  whole  of  which  were  consolidated  in  the  concord 
of  rules  promulgated  by  Dunstan  in  the  reign  of  Edgar. 
(See  the  '  Concordia  Regulanim  S.  Dunstani  Cantuariensis 
Arehiepiscq)!,'  printed  by  Reyner  in  bis  Apottolatttt  Bene' 
dietinorum  tn  Angliu,  Append.  P.  iii.  p.  77,  a:;  i  i\  [  Li]jl:shLd 
in  the  Gr&t  volumo  of  Dugdale's  Monattieon.)  This  concord 
of  rules  regulated  the  practice  of  the  English  monks  till 
the  year  1077.  The  Clngniaes,  CisteiciaQS,  Otaadmootinn, 
Premonstratensians,  and  CeramshuM,  weia,  in  leality, 
branches  only  of  the  Benedictine  order,  living  under  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  but  observing  a  different  discipline.  For  a 
notice  of  the  learnin<i  of  the  Bene<lictines,  see  St.  Maur. 

The  habit  of  the  Eenedictine  monks  was  a  black  loose 
coat,  or  a  gown  of  stnirinaehiQg  down  to  their  heels,  with  a 
cowl  or  hood  of  the  same,  and  a  ieapulary ;  and  under  that 
another  habit  white,  as  large  as  the  former,  made  of  tlannol ; 
with  boots  on  their  legs.  From  the  colour  of  their  outward 
habit  the  Benedictines  were  generally  called  Black  Monks. 
(See  Tann.  ,\otit.  Monatt.,  prof  p.  viii. ;  and  Fosbrooke,  BHt. 
Memish,  p.  382.)  Stevens,  in  his  CuntimMtion  (tf  tht  Mo- 
msfieoit,  vol.  L  p.  164,  says,  the  fbrm  of  the  habit  of  these 
monks  was  at  first  loft  to  the  discretion  of  the  ahhcTs,  and 
that  St  Benedict  did  not  determine  the  colour  of  lU  Dag' 
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dale,  both  in  the  Momattieon  and  in  hia  Butwry  <^  War- 
tdckxhirf.  vol.  i.  p.  1 56,  has  given  s  TepivaenUtion  of  the 

Bcncrhctine  motik  in  his  habit. 

Thi-  liuliit  nf  till-  Tli  iiiilictine  nuriH  coiiMitted  of  a  bhek 
rohe.  with  u  scapularj  ut°  the  aanie.  and  under  tlial  robe  a 
tunie  of  white  or  undyed  wool.  When  they  went  to  the 
oboir,  diejr  httd,  over  all,  a  blaok  cowl,  like  that  of  the  monks. 
Dngdtle,  in  tho  MomatHeon,  has  given  an  engraving  of  a 
Bune  lictine  nun  with  her  cowl:  and  Stevens.  CoiUm* yoLu 
j>.  1C9,  ati  eneraviuR  of  another  without  her  cowl, 

BENEDICT  I.  sum  (.(led  Jol.  i  III  in  the  soe  of  Rume. 
in  tUc  year  57u.  Ihn  name  wu>  Bon<:i!>u«,  aad  lie  wtui  a 
nnttve  of  Rome.  Little  is  known  of  him  except  that  he 
woa  on  friendly  terma  with  the  Emperor  Tib«rii»  11^  and 
that  Rome  in  hit  time  was  thraatened  both  by  the  LongO' 
banh  and  hv  the  V  iiulals,  Ho  dieil  in  578,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded l)v  IVl  iyius  II.    (I'laUiia,  Vthe  i'ontificum.) 

HKNEDIUT  II.  succeeded  Ia-o  11.  m  6bl.  He  waited 
nearly  a  year  b^»lbre  his  nomination,  winch  took  place  m 
683,  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Conatantine  IV.,  with- 
out which  oonOmation  be  oould  not  b«  oonaeonted.  Con* 
stnntine,  bowerer,  exempted  the  Romen  lee  fkom  the  coe- 
tomary  tribute  whicli  was  paid  at  thi:  election  of  every  now 
biiihop,  and  he  sLiid  also  to  have  urdered  that  in  future 
the  new  l)i>>li  ps  elected  by  the  Roman  clerjry  and  people 
shauM  \>e  onliiiiied,  without  waiting  for  the  imperial  con- 
1':  I  lualiLiu.  lie  aUo  ^ent  to  Rome  some  locki  the  hair  of 
ilia  two  aona,  Jtiatinian  aiidHenaliui.as  a  token  of  bomige 
to  tbe  Roman  aeo,  which  were  tvenved  with  great  eertroony 
by  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Renediot  is  re[)orte<l  to  have 
been  pious  and  charitable,  and  wtill  learned  in  the  scrip- 
tures. He  restored  and  adorned  several  churclies  at  Rome, 
namely,  thu-r  »r  St.  Peter.  Sta.  Maria  ad  Martyros,  &c. 
Benedict  di^  I  a  6S5,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  V. 

B£NKD1CT  III.  succeeded  Leo  IV.  in  855.  Between 
these  two  popes  tome  writers,  and  PbOi&B  among  the  rest, 
have  placed  the  famous  female  Pupc  Joan,  whoac  story  is 
now  acknowledged  by  ail  parltea  to  have  been  a  fable  Arat 
promulgated,  not  bv'  Protestant  writers,  as  is  often  ima- 
gined, but  by  one  Marti nus,  a  Pole,  and  a  Cistercian  monk, 
who  was  penitentiary  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  who  wrote  a  Chronicon  Summorum  Ponti- 
fieum,  and  another  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  which 
is  full  of  absunlities.  (See  Panviiuo  ^  .ible  digcossion  of 
this  much  omtrovertcd  point  in  a  note  to  Piatina's  work.) 

Tbe  election  of  Benedict  III.  was  violently  of^iaeedby  a 
party  among  the  detvy  of  tbe  Romanprovince^  who  nomi- 
nated Anastaaiua,  a  Roman  priest  The  Emperor  Loda  1 1 . 
being  nppcrilcd  to,  sent  his  misii  or  deputies  to  inquire 
into  the  mutter;  but  the  depuiieii  meeting  first  with  the 
paitizans  of  .\n.i.stasiu-S,  decided  in  his  favour,  mid  Ana- 
blaiuus  tuakuig  his  bokmn  entrance  into  Home,  occupied 
the  Lateran  Palace:,  stripped  Benedict  of  his  pontifical 
iiamcnts,  and  put  him  in  prison.  Tba  deigy  of  tbe  eityt 
however,  persisted  in  their  eketion  of  Benenet,  and  tbe 
people  loudly  supporting  the  same,  the  iinjjerial  deputies, 
probably  better  mformcd  of  tbe  merits  of  the  question,  drove 
Anastasiiw  away  ,  and  eonfirmed  Ueiiedict.  who  forgave  his 
adversaries,  except  the  bishop  ot  Porto,  who  would  not  give 
irp  Anastnsiua,  and  was  consequently  superseded.  During 
mnediet'a  pontificate,  Rana«  sufferad  a  great  inundalioai 
from  Aie  rivor  Tiber,  which  was  ftdtowed  by  a  deelnietive 
epirloniii^  disease.  TliC  Saracens  at  the  same  time  were 
ravaging  ApuUa  and  (.anipania.  Benedict  died  in  858,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Nn-hulas  I.  Some  particulars  of  this 
pope's  liff  are  fmnd  in  Gararupi's  dissertation  D«  Nummo 
Argenten  /<  '(  h,-ti  III. 

BENEDICT  IV.  succeeded  John  IX.  about  the  year 
WO.  The  erewn  of  Italv,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty,  was  disputed  between  Berengarius  Duke 
of  Friuli.  and  L>i<ii>,  .san  uf  Busua  Kiug  of  Arl^  or  Pro- 
vcnro.  Louis,  having  obtained  the  advantage,  came  to  Rome 
tn  901,  and  was  crowned  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy  by 
Benedict.  But  in  the  fUlowing  year  Berengarius.  who  bad 
taken  reJbge  in  Qcrroan^.  retunied  and  deifeated  Louis  at 
Verona,  atm  took  him  prisoner.  After  this  event,  Benedict 
died  in  90.3,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  V. 

BENEDICT  V.  was  elected  in  9G4  by  the  Romans,  in 
opposition  to  Leo  VIII.,  while  the  latter  was  gone  to  the 
north  of  Italy  to  ask  the  Emperor  Otho  s  support  against 
his  predecessor  John  XII.,  who,  after  being  deposed  bv  an 
assembly  of  the  Roman  dergy  ibr  hiK  irregular  conduct, 
bad  returned  to  Rome,  and  driven  Leo  from  his  see. 
John,  after  putting  to  death  «r  ernelly  mutilating  sevenl  of  < 


bis  opponents,  died  suddenly,  and  the  Romans,  rc^*r41«ss 
of  their  previous  eleetioa  of  Im  VIIL,  nominated  Benadiet 
Otho  quickly  appeared  befine  Rome  with  an  ortny,  enJ  iw- 

duced  tlie  City  by  famine.  Anew  a.is.omhly  (f  the  .  l.Ttry 
was  convoked,  Hencdift's  election  wa.s  di^clart-d  null,  and 
Leo  wa.s  reinstated  in  his  see.  Benedict  was  cxile<l 
Otho  to  Germany,  and  be  died  soon  after  at  Hamburgh  in 
965.  By  several  writers  be  is  eonsidered  only  as  an  ia- 
tmder,  but  in  tbe  late  Papal  chronologies  published  in 
Italy  we  find  him  placed  among  the  regular  popes. 

BENEDICT  VI.  succeeded  John  Xlll.  in  972.  The 
Emperor  Otho  I.  soon  after  dying  in  Germany,  tbe  Rocuanit. 
released  from  the  fear  of  that  powerful  sovereign,  broke  out 
into  their  wonted  tomuUa,  inpdsoned  Benedict,  and  a  eat^ 
dtnal  of  tbe  name  of  Bodfbee,  aomaniad  FVamone  (Platiaa 
says  a  patrician  of  the  name  uf  Cincio  orCenci).  caused 
him  to  be  strangled  in  the  castle  of  St,  Angel'' 974.  Car- 
;  dinal  Honiface  assumeil  iIjo  ]  aj>al  dignity,  hut  is  shortly 
I  afterwards  expelled,  and  tied  to  Constantinople.  JDonus  II. 
is  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  tbe  next  impe.  but  nothing 
is  known  of  b^i  aseept  that  be  died  after  a  fisw  nendia^ 
and  was  soeeeeded  by 

BENEDICT  VIT  of  the  fnniilv  nfCnini  who  was  elert,-! 
in  975.  \\<^  « ii_s  lii>ljijp  ut  .Sulri  ai  liie  tune  of  his  electi-jn. 
;  On  being  (  hu,cn  l  o^  e,  ho  assembled  a  council,  and  cxcorc- 
munioated  the  anti-pope  Bonifsee.  During  his  pontificate 
tbe  Baqieror  Otho  IL  eaaie  repeatedly  to  Rome,  while  he 
wMengngad  m  die  war  agabu*  tbe  Oieekaof  ApnMnand 
dw  SanmM  if  Cdabria.  Otho  died  at  Rome  in  989,  and 
was  buried  in  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peti  r  >  ( In  rrh  I?t<nediet 
died  about  the  same  time,  and  was  su<  i-cMied  hy  John  XIV. 
The  chronology  of  the  |)opes  in  the  tenth  century  is  nlhcr 
confused,  and  the  dates  are  not  exactly  ascertained. 

BENEDICT  VIIL.  «f  the  MIy  of  Conti.  who  wm- 
eeeded  Sergius  IV.  in  I01t»  was  a  native  of  Taeeulum. 
A  rival  candidate  of  the  name'  of  Gregory,  after  losing  th« 
eln:i-..iii .  rai~rd  x  fi'  tii.!!  .'i u'  li :ist  Benedict,  whom  h«»  di-ove 
out  ol  ilome.  iienediet,  however,  being  supporUid  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  IL,  returned  soon  alter,  and  in  the  f<rfknrin^ 
year,  1013.  Heniy  and  biseonsotC  Eunegund  came  to  Row, 
where  they  reeened  tbe  nnparial  crown  from  tbe  bands  el 
the  pope.  In  1016  tbe  Saracens  from  Sardinia  having 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  took  the  town  of  Luni. 
where  tliev  cuniinitled  great  ravnun  s,  B<  nedict  assembled 
a  force  by  sea  and  by  land,  attacked  tho  Saracens,  and 
defeated  them:  their  chief  Musat,  or  rather  Musa,  bad 
time  lo  aaouie,  but  bia  wila^  whom  tbe  ebionioiers  tbe 
r|  uc«n,  was  Killed,  and  tbe  ralnable  jewels  that  adewied  her 
head  were  sent  bv  the  pope  to  the  Fraperor  Henry.  This 
event  led  to  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  by  tiie  Pisarw,  who 
were  urged  to  it  5  •  tin-  l  ontiff.  In  I02fi  Bcnp<li<"t  unrh  r 
took  a  .journey  to  Germany,  for  the  purptw*  of  indunng 
Henrv  to  ^end  an  amy  into  Italy  to  oppose  tlx:  (^.  '-eki, 
who  bad  beeoMM  mattns  of  Capua,  AseoU,  and  other 
plaees,  and  tbvMtened  to  subjugate  Rome  ftaalf.  Beary 
canio  in  the  foiln  vin:r  par  he  obtained  several  snwinses 
over  the  Greeks,  and  took  Capua  and  Tmjo,  and  o(b*f 
towns  of  Campania  and  Apulia.  Benedict  du^l  in  I024 
and  was  succmled  by  his  brother,  who  assumed  tbe  naioe 
of  John  XIX. 

BENEDICT  IX..  a  lelaliie,  toine  aaj  n  nephew,  of  the 

two  preceding  popes,  sutreeded  JikkTi  XTX.  m  I0S4.  Re 

was  a  boy  at  the  timeof  h  <  l  -  li.  n,  some  say  ten  voir*  '11 
but  this  is  doubted  by  Muruiun,  wh.i  however,  ns  well  ^ 
Baroniua,  acknowledges  tlint  his  election  was  irregular, 
owing  to  his  youth,  and  that  it  was  obtained  tbnmgh  his 
family  interest  and  through  money,  which  was  profcsdy 
lavished  for  the  purpose  1^  bis  fkther  Alberieo,  a  powerfiii 
baron.  Benedict  was  distinguished  by  bis  Ncention^nesii 
and  proHi^'  i  y,  ami  hy  the  state  of  anarchy  in  which  Rom* 
was  plunged  during  his  pontificate.  Tbe  Romans  at  la»t 
expelled  nim  in  1044,  and  chose  in  his  stead  John  Bishop 
of  Sabina.  who  took  the  name  of  Silvester  III.;  but  sis 
months  aftcrwatds  Benedlot  retuned  at  tbe  bead  of  a  party, 
drove  away  his  competitor,  and  excommunicated  him.  Per- 
ceiving, mwever,  that  he  was  held  in  detestation  by  tb« 
clergy  and  •,].*:  i  ■  ople,  he  sold  his  dignity  to  John Oratianus. 
wlio  a^kUiued  tile  utuue  oi  Gregory  VI.  The  Kmpenir 
Henry  III.,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  scandals,  as- 
sembisd  aooonoil  at  Sutri.  which  deposed  all  tbe  tbiae  pepm. 
Baronius  says  that  Gregory  VI.  Tolantanly  reneenead  his 
claims  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  he  places  him  in 
the  series  of  legiliinata  popes.  (See  F.  Hardouin's  Hutor* 
tkt  ComeMt  ecnoaniaff  thia  «f  B«tri.>  He  erigM 
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name  both  of  Silvester  and  of  Oregory  being  John,  has  led 
some  writers  into  the  error  of  insertinu  bore  a  John  XX.  as 
another  Antipope.  Henry  111.  having  enteiei  Rome,  ac- 
eonpanied  by  the  fathers  )f  Lae  Council  of  Siiiri,  the  latter, 
in  oM^uiKtioa  with  th«  ol«rgy  of  Rome,  elected  Stiidger 
Bishop  of  Bamberf,  who  took  the  nuno  of  dement  II.,  and 
was  consecrated  at  Christmas,  1046.  But  in  October  of  tlu' 
lotlowing  year  Clement  fell  sudtieiily«ill  and  died,  and,  ns 
nom  \i  t '  [  t  f  p<iis<in  iidjninisteredtohimby  thedepo.si'<l 
Benedict,  who  immediately  after  forced  himself  atjain  into 
the  papal  see.  where  he  remained  till  the  following  July, 
104S|  whoa  the  Kmperar  Honey,  mt  th«  N^oott  of  mc  Ro- 
mao,  foot  tlunii  Poppo  Biabopef  Mxon,  «1to,  on  ttrriving 
•t  Rmdo,  wn.s  POTiRecrated,  and  ns<aimcd  the  name  ofDa- 
masus  II.  But  tweii(y-thrce  days  aflur  his  coiiSfcnvtioii  he 
died  at  Palestrina,  upon  which  the  see  of  Rome  remaiin-d 
vacant  for  more  than  half  a  ypnr,  until  Bruno  Bishop  of  Toul 
in  lx>rraine  was  eteeted  in  lO-iO,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Lm>  IX*  What  hoeoino  of  Booodietallterwarda  k  not  clearly 
Meottatned.  nor  tho  opooh  of  his  deoth,  but  it  ii  generally 
helieved  that  hp  died  in  some  convent.  (See  Muraton,  An- 
tiali  (t Italia ;  Peter  Damianu*,  Baronius,  and  Hope  Vic- 
tor in.  s  dialof,'uo  in  the  18th  vol.  of  the  Lyons  Biblinthfra 
Fatrum.)  The  last,  who  waa  a  contemporary,  says  posi- 
ti^ely  that  Benedict  »  flr«t  eloctfon  was  obtained  through 
bfibory ;  that  ho  IbUamd  tho  ttqpo  of  Simon  If  itfui  initood 
<tf  tme  of  Simon  ^rtrui;  that  hh  oendoet  vmto  pontiff 
was  detostahle ;  and  that  he  sold  the  pontificate  to  Ore- 
|?ory  VI.  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Gregory,  after 
hoiiii;  deponed,  went  into  exile  to  Germany ,  where  he  dit'il  iti 
a  convent.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  monk  Hildebrnnd, 
who  became  afterwards  known  as  Gregory  VII. 

BENEDICT  X.  (John  Bishop  of  VellotrU,  •  native  of 
Capua,  was  elected  by  a  fkctinn  aAor  the  death  of  Stephen 
IX.,  in  IO.'jS,  but  Hildefirnivl,  Peter  Damianu^  Bishop  of 
Oatia,  aud  other  prelate:*,  supported  by  the  Empress  Acnes, 
assembled  a  council  at  Siena,  which  nominated  Gerard 
Bishop  of  Floronoe,  who  took  the  namo  of  Nicholas  II. 
Benedict  did  not  whmit  till  the  following  vear,  when  Ni- 
oholaa  made  his  entrance  into  Rome.  Panvinitis  and  other 
writers  do  not  place  Benedict  among  the  legitimate  popes 
iiiit  we  ind  bin  in  the  obromlogioal  taUeo  pnUitfaed  in 
Italy. 

BENEDICT  XI.  (Nicholas,  Cardinal  of  Ostia)  was  a 
Dominican  and  oativo  of  T^oo.  He  was  elected  in  1 303, 
after  the  daoth  of  Bonifhea  VIII.    He  excommunicated 

tho<«  who  had  laid  \*iolent  hands  upon  Boniface  at  Anagni, 
but  he  soon  after  forgave  the  Colonna  fUroily,  and  arranged 
the  disputes  of  his  prcdeecssor  with  Philip  the  Fair,  Kmg 
of  France.  He  sent  Cardinal  di  Prato  to  Florence,  to  act 
a«  mediator  between  the  iactiona  which  distracted  that  city. 
After  a  abort  pontilioato  of  nine  months,  Benedict  died  at 
IVfDfhi  in  1104.  The  contemporary  historiatis,  and  Dim 
Cnmpa(.'ni  in  particular,  speak  liit;hly  of  his  character  and 
virtues.  Ho  was  Bucreedefl  bv  Clement  V.,  after  an  inter- 
re_-nuTji  i>i  noarlv  cloven  months. 

BENEDICT  Xll.  (Jacques  Foumier,  a  native  of  France) 
foeeeeded  Jolm  XXII.  in  1334.  The  popes  at  that  time 
nsaded  at  Avignon.  Benedict  labonied  m  oamoft  to  rofonn 
the  ahmee  and  eomiptiona  of  the  chareh,  that  had  grown  to 
an  alarminrj  extent  under  his  predecessor.  He  was  also 
inclined  to  accede  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Romans,  and 
transfer  the  papal  see  again  to  Rome,  hut  was  prevented  by 
tb&  policy  of  tlie  French  King,  Piiilip  de  Yalois,  supported 
tj  the  influence  of  the  numerous  French  cardinals  at  the 
pnpol  eontt.  Hi*  tiriotnou  in  enfiiraing  diidpUne  among 
the  monaa^  orders  excited  many  enemies  against  him, 
who  endeavoured  to  cast  ai^persions  upon  his  character.  He 
«liel  at  Avi-^inon  in  134'2,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  VI. 
Several  bio^^raphies  of  Benoflict  XII.  are  found  in  Baluze's 
Lives  n/  the  Arignnn  Popes,  and  in  Muraiori,  Ber.  Jtal. 
Scriptoret. 

BENEDICT  XIII.  (Cardinal  Oraini.  Archbishop  of  Be- 
rievento)  succewled  Innocent  Xlll.  in  1 724.  He  was  simple 
::i  his  habits  and  manners,  strict  in  his  morality,  generous 
atid  charitable,  and  although  zealous  for  maintaining  tlio 
prerogatives  of  his  see,  yet  conciliating  and  unwilling?  to 
resort  to  extreme«i.  Unfortunately  he  bestowed  hi«  conft- 
denoe  upon  Cardinal  Coscia,  a  man  of  somo  abilities,  but 
cnvetons  and  ambitious,  and  who  became  hateful  to  the 
Romans  thnmgh  his  avarice  and  his  abuse  of  the  p i  pe  s 
fivour.  The  people,  hriwevcr,  knew  how  to  di»tins(uish  be- 
tween the  favourite  and  his  master,  whom  thoy  respected 
Ibr  his  vbtttos,  his  good  intenttoms,  bis  disinlONStedneBs,  and 


for  the  arts  of  beneficence  and  justice  which  he  performed. 
The  old  dispute  about  the  Bull  Unigenitxu  still  airitated 
the  Church  of  Franee.  [See  Clbue.<vt  XI.]  Benedict  suc- 
ceeded in  reconcilinj;  in  some  measure  the  dispute,  by  pro- 
vailing  on  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Archbisnop  of  Paris, 
to  a«^  the  Bull,  and  hjr  issuing  another  Bull,  allied  Pre* 
tioMu-*,  from  its  first  word,  in  which  he  pave  an  explanation 

i  of  the  former,  and  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  grace. 

j  In  this  pontificate  King  John  V.  of  Portuirtil  insisted  on  a 
cardinal's  hat  beinf;  bestowed  on  the  Nuncio  Bichi,  who  had 
been  residing  a  \ou<^  lime  at  his  court,  but  the  congregation 
of  cardinals  b«ng  unfiivoitrable  to  the  gran^  John  brolie  off 
all  correspondence  with  the  ooort  of  Rome,  drove  away  the 
subjects  of  the  pope  frtim  his  dominions,  and  forbade  the 
reniittatice  of  the  usual  fees  and  tithes  to  Rome.  The 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Sicily  also  were  in  a  state  of  great 
confusion,  owing  to  the  disputes  between  the  Tribunal  de 
Monarehta  and  thecowtofRomeon  matters  of  jurisdiction. 
Benedict,  by  timely  etmcei^oits,  pat  an  end  to  the  quarad. 
He  also  exerted  hnnsdf  to  setde  the  eontreversy  with  the 
kin i;  of  Sardinia  respecting  the  riirht  of  n  imi:iation  to  several 
abbacies  and  other  benefices  in  Piedmont,  whir  h,  however, 
was  not  finally  arranj^cd  till  after  his  death.  Hut  b.e  settled 
the  dispute  coaccrumg  the  island  of  Surdmui,  by  waiving 
the  pretensions  of  the  papal  investiture  which  had  been  put 
forth  bj  Clement  XL  He  also  obtained  of  the  Emperor 
Charles TI.  the  lestoration  of  Comseehio  and  its  territory  to 
the  papal  state.  Lastly,  Benedict  showed  hinuelf  anxii.us 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Europe ;  he  favoured,  by 
means  of  his  nuncios,  the  negotiations  of  Piiris  and  Suissons 
in  1727-8,  which  led  afterwards  to  the  treaty  of  Seville  in 
1729  between  Franco,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland,  in 
which  the  sucoeasions  of  Tuscany  and  Parma  were  finally 
settled.  Benedict  inereased  tho  pension  settled  by  his  pre- 
decessors on  the  Pretender  James  Stuart,  who  had  fixed  his 
residence  at  Bolopna.  He  dietl  at  tlie  beginning  of  17i(', 
and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  XII.  Benedict  XIII.'v 
works,  inclu<lin^  sermoua  written  by  him  before  his  exslta- 
tion,  were  published  at  Rome  in  3  vols.  lAio,  1728. 

BENEDICT  XIV.  (Cardinal  Prospero  Umborlini  of 
Bologna)  succeeded  Clement  XII.  in  August,  17<40.  He 
was  already  favourably  known  for  his  e.xtenisive  learning 
and  for  the  suavity  of  his  temper  and  manners.  He  began 
his  pontificate  by  finally  adjusting  the  long  disputes  with 
the  court  of  Sardinia  concerning  too  nomination  to  soveral 
abbacies  and  other  benefices,  besides  certain  eoelesiastieal 
fiefs  in  Piedmont,  which  he  gave  up  to  the  house  of  Savoy. 
(Botta,  S^on'a  (T/Za/ja,  lib.  41.)  He  restored  likewise  the 
good  undcrstandintx  between  Rome  and  Portu;xal,  and  with 
the  kingdom  of  ihe  two  Sicilies,  which  had  been  interrupted 
under  his  predecessors.  He  saw  that  the  times  were  changed, 
and  that  the  court  of  Rome  could  no  lonsBer  enfiunce  the  o1^ 
Bolete  pretensions  of  Gregory  VII.,  or  innocent  III. ;  he 
thercf-ire,  in  his  intercourse  with  foreij^n  powers,  assumed  a 
tone  moderate  yul  digmtled,  by  winch  he  won  general  con- 
fidence and  respect.  During  the  war  of  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession he  remained  strictly  neutral,  and  aUhoui.'h  he  could 
not  prevent  the  Spaniards  and  the  Austrians,  who  \>ere 
disputing  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  v£  Maples,  from 
moraiing  through  his  territories,  on  whieh  they  even  fijugbt 
a  battle  at  Velletri,  they  stipulated  nut  to  enter  his  capital, 
and  to  spare,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  the  power  of  the  respeclive 
commanders,  the  lives  and  properties  of  bis  subjects.  Peace 
being  at  length  restored  to  louthem  Italy,  Benedict  was 
enaUed  to  turn  his  chief  attmitioD  to  the  improvement  of 
his  own  dominions.  He  eneourafed  learning,  and  wm 
frenerotts  towards  the  learned.  Home  became  again  in  his 
time  the  seat  of  rir  tuo  and  of  the  arts.  Tlie  mailu  ina- 
lieians  Boscovich  and  Le  Mnire,  the  Cardinals  Valcali, 
Querini.  and  Passionei,  the  philologist  Quadno,  ihe  ar- 
chitects Vanvitelli  and  PoUni,  and  other  distinguished 
men,  were  employed  or  encouraged  by  this  po|)e.  He 
embellished  Rome,  repaired  cbuiThes,  among  others  the 
splendid  one  of  Ssnta  Maria  Maggiore,  constructed  magi)i> 
ficent  fountains,  that  of  Trevi  auumt;  the  rest,  Imilt  the  vast 
granaries  near  the  Thermie  of  Diocletian,  and  dug  out  the 
obelisk  of  tlie  Campus  Martius,  which  was  afterwards  raised 
by  Pius  VI.,  founded  ciiairs  of  physics,  ciiemistry,  and  ma- 
thematics in  tho  University  of  Rome,  added  tu  tho  collection 
in  the  Capitolinc  Museum,  established  a  school  of  drawing, 
enlarged  the  great  hospital  of  S.  Spirito,  established  acade- 
mies for  the  itislruclivui  of  llie  prelates  nt"  li;-,  c(j\irt,  in 
ecclesiastical  historv,  in  the  canon  law,  in  tiie  knowledge  ot 
the  rites  and  diseipline  of  the  chareh,  fto.    Nor  did  he 
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BflglMt  bk  llttiTe  town  Bnlogna.  to  vhow  Ifnlllllto  «f 
ScuanoM  ha  contributed  by  donations. 
He  fnaHtnted  at  Rome  a  con|;regatioa  or  boud  for  die 

purpose  of  e\ainiiiinji  the  clmriu  ler.  morals,  and  other  quali- 
fications of  c-aiidulates  for  vacant  sees  ;  and  he  was  also  very 
anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  correct  morals  arnon^;  his 
clergy.  He  found  the  treasur>'  poor  and  encumbered,  but, 
by  reductions  and  economy,  he  rc-esublished  a  balance  in 
the  finances  of  the  statB.  He  did  nothing  for  his  own  fiunily ; 
and  he  '\a  said  to  have  fitrbidtol  his  nephew,  who  wm  m  se- 
nator  of  Bologna,  coming  to  Rome.  During  the  eighteen 
years  of  his  reign  Rome  etyoycfl  peace,  plenty,  and  i)ros- 
perity,  and  half  a  century  after  his  death  the  pontificivte  of 
Lambertini  was  still  remembered  and  spoken  of  at  Rome 
the  last  period  of  unalloyed  happiness  which  the  country  had 
•ntjoyed.  Nor  was  Benedict  careless  of  the  weUiue  of  other 
oountries.  He  wrote,  in  1 746,  to  the  Empress  HimlliBresa 
in  favour  of  the  Genoese,  who  were  subject  to  the  mostcruel 
exactions  from  the  Austrinn  commanders :  and  he  after- 
wards showed  a  like  sNnqiathy  in  favour  of  the  poor  Cor- 
aieans.  who  were  in  their  turn  oppressed  by  ibe  Geuoene. 
Benedict  bad  a  strong  sense  of  moral  justice,  which  made 
him  hostile  to  violence  and  oppmsion.  Hia  toteranco  is 
well  known,  and  it  exposed  bin  to  the  eemnre  of  the 
rigiirisls  among  the  Coltifge  of  Cardinals.  Without  exhi- 
bil4ni{  anything  like  indifl'ereuce  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  he  showed  urbanitv  and  friend- 
lineaa  tewardi  all  Christians,  of  whatever  denomination, 
whether  kings  or  ocdinary  travellers,  who  visited  bis  capital. 
His  correspondence  with' the  gnat  Fkederie  concerning  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  province  of  Silesia,  which  that 
sovereign  had  conquered  from  Austria,  was  carried  on  by 
him  in  the  iB«»t  conciliatory  and  liberal  spirit.  The  Protes- 
tants of  Germany  revered  Benedict.  With  regard  to  France 
be  carefully  avoided  every  thiiu  that  could  in  the  least  en- 
eoutege  the  Ihnatical  pafty  in  tiiat  country  in  reviving  the 
per^ution  at^ainst  the  Protestants  of  Languedoc.  £^ing 
Franco  distracted  by  quarrels  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Jansenists,  the  court  and  the  parliament,  the  priests  and  the 
philosophers,  and  lamenting  amidst  all  this  tne  lic«titiouH< 
ness  of  Louis  XV.  and  his  courtiers,  and  the  weakness  and 
incapoicity  of  the  ministers,  he  used  to  exclaim  that  '  France 
ought  indeed  to  be  tiie  best  governed  country  in  the  world, 
for  its  government  seemed  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  care  of 
Providence.'  (Botta.  Sloria  d Italia,  lib.  46.)  He  signed, 
in  1  741,  a  concordat  with  Charles  Kijig  of  Naples,  by  which 
he  checked  the  abu&o  of  church  immunities  and  atyla, 
allowed  church  property  to  be  subject  to  taxation,  restricted 
the  ordination  of  pnests,  whose  number  in  the  kingdom  was 
exeesi^,  dfeumseribed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  established  a  mixed  tribunal  of  churchmen  and 
laymen  for  deciding  on  all  contested  questions  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  concordat.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  ecclesiastical  reform  which  wasoiTccted  in  the  lungdom 
of  Naples  by  Charles  III.  and  his  son  Ferdinand.  (Col- 
letta,  Storia  del  Reame  di  NapoU,)  He  abolished  the 
patriarehate  of  Aquileia,  which  was  a  sonree  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  Venetians  and  the  House  of  Austria;  and  lie 
reduced  the  number  of  holidays, t/ipr*cf//o,  which 
workin 'ple  were  obliged  to  observe.  Benedict  was  no 
favourer  of  the  Jesuits,  or  rather  of  their  worldly  policy,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  nven  that  society  liint'i  which,  if  followed, 
might  base  avertM  the  catastrophe  which  orarbiok  it  after 
bis  deatb>  Benedict  was  learned,  not  only  in  theology,  bnt 
in  history,  in  the  classical  writers,  and  in  elegant  literature, 
and  he  had  a  taste  f^r  the  fine  arts.  Some  of  his  numerous 
repartees,  which  he  loved  to  utter  in  his  own  vernncuiar 
Bologncse  dialect,  are  still  familiar  at  Home ;  and  others 
may  be  finwd  aeattered  in  the  various  accounts  of  him  u'iven 
by  eontemporary  travellers,  especially  by  the  Abb6  Riohard, 
in  bis  Voyage  en  UaKe.  Lambertini  may  be  sdd  to  have 
introduced  a  new  systetn  of  temperate  and  conciliatory 
policy  into  the  court  of  Rome,  especially  in  its  transactions 
with  foreign  powers,  which  has  been  in  great  measure  fol- 
lowed by  his  successors.  His  works  were  published  at  Rome 
in  12  vols.  4to.  The  most  remarkable  are  his  treatise  De 
Servomm  Dm  BMtifieaiiom  tt  Beatonm  (^moniMalioiu.  in 
fntr  books,  a  woifc  ftill  of  historieal  and  tbeolof  ieal  learning ; 
De  Synodo  Diocesana.  which  is  also  much  esteemed ;  Insti- 
tution's Ecclfncuticfp. ;  De  MitM  OJ/lcio,  libri  iii. :  besides 
lii-;  Hullttriuin.  or  collection  of  bulls,  issued  by  him.  and 
several  letters  and  dissertations  in  Italian;  among  others, 
a  disquisition  concerning  the  expediency  of  curtailing  the 
nomber  of  holidays,  whirb  last,  together  with  sevenl  oontio- 


vcnUl  letters  upon  the  same  subject,  were  also  pnUtsbed 
lepuatofy  at  Looea,  1748.  under  the  title  of  Baccoitm  ^ 

8mttune<memiuntilaDifnintaeion0d^Rst*dinwttt*. 

Benedict  XIV.  died  on  the  I'nd  of  May.  )75tJ,  being  nasi 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  XIII. 
See  an  account  of  the  numerous  academies  he  founded  itt 
Rome :  Notizia  deU»  Acadanie  entte  in  ffomaoer  onkmt 
delta  Smm  di  N,  S.  Amm  BtmUm  XIV,  Bama, 
1740. 

BENSDTCT,  ANTIPOPB  (Mo  de  Lnna).  a  native 

of  Aragon,  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Gregory  XI.  kf-^ 
the  death  of  that  pope,  when  the  great  schism  broke  ujt 
between  Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VII.,  De  Lun  i  attache<l 
himself  to  the  latter.  After  Clement's  death  in  Avignon  ui 
1394,  the  cardinals  of  his  party  elected  De  Luna  as  bis  suc- 
cessor, in  opposition  to  Boniisee  IX.,  who  bad  snopseiisd 
Urban  at  Rome,  and  he  assumed  tlw  name  of  Beneditt 
XIII.    France  an  1  Mj'-eral  other  states  which  ha<l  acknow- 
ledged Clement,  now  acknowledged  Benedict,  w^th  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  should  renounce  his  dignity  vbenem 
required  for  the  peace  of  the  church.  But  De  Luna  had  ne 
intention  of  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  engagement.  Mean- 
time, both  Boniface  and  his  snoceisor  Innocent  VII.  died  at 
Rome,  and  the  king  of  Franee  and  other  Mivercigns  were 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism.    TIu-  '  ardinals  at 
Rome,  however,  elected  Gregory  Xll.,  and  he  and  Ben» 
diet  excommunicated  each  other.    France  now  renouncvd 
the  cause  of  Benedist,  and  the  cardinals  of  both  parties 
agreed  to  aaeemble  a  council  at  Pisa,  which  deposed  bolh 
popes  in  1400|  and  elaifted  Alexander  V.    Gregory,  bov- 
ever.  was  still  aeknowledged  by  Ladislaus,  king  of  Sap'in, 
and  Benedict  was  acknowledged  in  Spain.    Alt  xiin  J^r  V. 
<iied  soon  after,  and  the  conclave  assembled  at  Hr>l»cna, 
elected  John  XXIII.    Soon  after  tbe  council  of  ConsUoce 
met,  which  assembly  deposed  John  for  his  irregular  '>"»^"**i 
and  confirmed  also  the  deposition  of  Gregory  and  BenedieL 
Martin  V.  was  elected  POpe.   Gregory  submitted  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  council,  Jonn  was  obliged  to  submit  by  force, 
but  Benedict,  who  was  in  Spain,  remabied  as  tenacious  ai 
ever  of  his  assumed  dignity,  and  excommunicated  all 
autagonista.    Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon.  acknowledged  hits, 
and  Benedict  resided  at  Peniscola  with  a  few  caroinals  d 
his  own  appointment   At  last,  in  1424,  BenedioC  died 
the  age  of  ninety.    Some  of  bis  cardinals  elected  as  ha 
successor  an  obscure  individual,  whom  they  styled  Benedict 
XIV^,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  ;  while  tuin  r>  app:»intei 
another  successor,  who  called  himself  Clemt-ni  VIlL,  bui 
soon  after  made  his  submission  to  Martin  V.,  who  was  « 
length  aoknowledfad  by  tbe  whde  western  chorch.  (Da- 
pin,  BiiUdrt  du  Seki$mg,  and  tbe  btsteries  of  the  CosraeA 
of  Pisa  and  of  Constance.) 

BKNEDICTION,  the  act  of  invoking  the  favour  . 
God,  prosperity,  loni:  1 'i  ,  and  other  blessings  upon  inon> 
duals.  The  word  is  derived  from  tl>e  Laliit,  benetiicn 
which  originally  meant  *to  speak  well,'  or  'to  prai««  «r 
commend,*  and  was  afkerwards  employed  for  *  to  wish  wciL 
(see  Dneange's  Ohtmium.)  The  ceremony  of  bkacb? 
is  of  a  very  remote  antiquity.  We  find  in  the  Scripture 
that  the  pulriarcba  before  they  died,  solemnly  bestowea 
their  blessing  on  their  sons.  Isaac  giving  by  mistakf 
to  his  younger  son  Jacob  the  blessing  which  be  ia* 
tended  for  his  elder  son  Esau  (Genesis  xxvii.)  is  an  itw 
teteatinc  instanee  of  this  enslom.  In  Numbers  vmu  9^6, 
the  words  are  speeified  in  which  (he  high  priest  was  w 
bless  the  people  of  Ii*rael.  Aaron  Mr— c  l  the  p^^rr'- 
'lifting  his  hand  towards  them."  (Lcviutus  ix.)  Cbfo* 
after  his  resurrection,  and  bi-fore  parting  fmni  his  discjplcs 
at  Bethany,  'lifted  up  his  bauds  and  blessed  them.'  (Su 
Lube  xxiv.  50.)  In  the  early  church,  the  bishop  gave  hm 
bleating  to  tbe  people  with  bis  bands  extended  lowmida 
them.  In  the  Roman  CathcUcehnreh  it  is  the  custom  for 
Tlir  b  hop  to  lift  up  his  right  hiind  towanlsthe  jKMple  mth 
tl.c  lingers  extended,  and  with  it  to  (lescnl)c  the  siirn  c? 
the  cross,  in  commemoration  of  the  Redemption.  Thi?  r 
nediction,  'BenedicUo  super  poputunu'  is  also  given  by  the 
bishop  fliom  tho  altar  in  the  mass  i»ervice,  wiu  tbe  words 
'  Benedicat  VQs  Omnipotens  Dsns.'  Tbe  ^ieeti  also  give 
the  benedietion.  but  with  some  diflfcrenee  in  tbe  form  and 
words,  and  tliey  can  only  give  it  at  mass,  or  while  udministrr' 
ing  the  sacrament,  or  in  other  solemn  i  i  remi>ni<-. :  but  th* 
bi>hop  has  the  p  >wer  of  giving  it  any  where  or  u\>ou  my 
occasion  he  may  think  fit.  In  tbe  Roman  Pontific^ie  «a 
found  the  various  forms  of  benedietioti.  One  of  tbe  most 
impressive  jnttanees  of  this  coftmooy  is  that  of  the  pof* 
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iQ  fall  DOQlificals,  atUoded  by  the  cardinaU  and  prelates, 
fiving  ni*  beoedicdon  *  Urbi  et  Orbi  *  on  Easter  Sunday 
after  mmu,  from  the  great  gallery  in  the  front  of  St.  Peter's 
ehurch,  while  the  vaiit  area  beneath  is  filled  with  kneeling 
Spcc-Uton. 

The  iMsnediction  forms  an  essential  part  of  many  cere- 
monies  of  the  Catholic  cliurch,  such  as  the  coronation  of 
kings  and  qiMMia,  tba  oooflnnatioii  of  abbots  snd  sbbMses, 
the  MOiaetstiMi  vt  dutielws,  altars,  and  saeraiiMlitBl  vases. 

These  are  all  performed  by  the  Mshop,  am!  are  accompa- 
nied by  diiferent  ceremonies,  such  a*  aiioiiuint;,  impo«in$; 
of  hands  upon  the  bead  of  the  pcri^on  mnAcerated,  &<-. 
The  benediction  of  church  utensiU,  of  bells,  of  sacerdotal 
garments,  of  churchy arda,  &c.,  may  bs  ptrforSMd  bf  priests. 
The  nujplial  bansdiction.  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
marrisK*  cemmony,  is  giren  by  the  parish  clergyman.  The 
prii^sls  also  in  some  instances  l'im'  In  aedictioii  to  houses, 
lields,  horses,  rattle,  &e.,  by  spniiklinj^  them  With  huly 
water.  This  custom  ot  blessing  those  things  which  are  for 
the  use  or  support  of  men  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is 
found  in  St.  Gregot^'s  '  Sacramentsle.'  and.  liefore  him,  in 
that  of  Pope  Gelasius  I.,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  'henedictio  mensa>et  ciboruni,'  was  a  )i;encml  practice 
among  all  Christians  l)croro  sitiint;  down  to  dinner:  the 
English  custom  of  saying  grace  is  a  continualioa  of  it. 

There  is  also  in  Catholic  churches  a  service  wnich  is 
coBiBOoly  oaUed,  ia  Italy  at  least, '  the  Benedietton,'  and  is 
ix-rfimnea  on  psitiealsr  days,  and  generally  in  tbs  evening ; 
after  certain  prayers  bcinK  ^  nJ  or  sunp,  the  consecrated 
host  is  raised  up  by  the  (.iJlRiatiiit;  priest,  who  describe* 
with  it  the  sign  of  the  cmss  towards  the  coiinrefiatioti. 

The  bcnt^ictorium  is  the  vase  containing  the  holy  water, 
which  IS  placed  at  the  entrance  of  Catholic  churches  for  the 
use  of  the  people,  who  dip  their  fingers  into  it  and  enss 
tberosclves  as  they  go  in  and  out  The  water  is  blessed  by 
the  priest,  and  is  mixed  with  salt 

The  pope  begins  his  bulls  and  other  eommunirations  ad- 
dressed to  Catholic  individuals  with  the  greeting  '  Salute m 
ct  apostolioMn  benediolMNMin.'  (See  the  DictioDaiy  of 
Jurisprodenoe,  «rt  AatA'difeii,  itt  tlM  JtocydbftAtf*  Jfs- 
thndique,  and  tlto  tbt  Dielaontfff  of  TiMolenr  ia  the  same 

rollection.) 

BRNKRR.  A  subdivision  of  the  disfri(t  if  S.  vad  in 
the  pritvince  or  kingdom  of  Cauluil,  in  Afghanistan,  Be- 
netr  is  seuariited  from  Sewad  bj  steep  bills,  and  is  thinly 
inhabiled  by  a  thbe  «f  A&hans.  Tm  district  of  Beneer, 
ttenodem  Domidariesof  wnieh  ire  fli-deflned,  occupies  a 
position  about  the  34th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the 
70th  degree  of  east  longitude.  It  is  described  in  the  AyTn- 
I  Akbari.  under  the  name  of  Bembher,  in  the  ibllowing 
maooer.  'The  length  of  Bembher  is  sixteen,  and  the 
bnadlh  twelve  ross,'  (the  eoss  varies  considerably  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  India,  being  sometimes  as  little  .is  one  En^'lisli 
inile.  and  in  others  places  double  that  measure.)  '  On  tlic 
east  lies  Piu-kcly,  on  the  north  Kinoreand  ('ash^hur,  on  the 
south  Attuck  Bcnaris,  and  Sewad  is  the  western  extremity. 
There  are  two  roads  to  it  from  Hindustan,  one  by  the 
heights  of  Surkhaby,  and  the  other  by  the  Molondsry 
hilfi.* 

The  river  Burindroo.  v.-\vA\  traverses  the  centre  of  Be- 
neer, enters  the  Indus  about  twenty  miles  abovu  Torbclau 
A  strip  of  land  about  one  mile  broad  on  each  side  of  this 
river  is  uf  fertile  quality,  and  being  favourably  circumstanced 
ibr  irrigation,  produces  rioe.  The  remainder  of  the  country 
is  nigged,  yielding  generally  onl^  a  species  of  millet,  but 
thsPB  are  many  small  valleys,  in  which  superior  kinds  of  com 
»ro  produced.  The  slopes  of  hills  are  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivation  into  terraces  one  over  another.  In  these  si- 
tuations the  plough  cannot  be  introduced,  neither  is  irriga- 
tion practicable.  The  priacipel  agneulturd  im|rfement 
u«ed  in  these  sitiMtions  hi  1km  hoe^  and  as  rain  is  the  sole 
dependance  of  the  cultivator  for  watennfr  his  fields,  the  har- 
vests are  precarious.  iAytn  i  Akbari,  by  Abul  Fazl ;  Kl- 
phinstone's  Kmdasxy  to  Cauhtil.) 

BENEFICE,  from  the  Latm  Benefifium,  a  term  appliea 
both  by  the  canon  hiw  and  the  law  of  England  to  a  provi- 
sion fiw  an  ecclesiastical  peiaon.  In  its  most  comprehensive 
sense  H  imihidee  the  tempoiaWlea  asvrel!  oTarehbishops. 
bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  abbots  and  priors,  as  of  i)ar- 
«ons,  vicais,  monks,  and  other  inferior  spiritual  persons. 
But  a  distinction  is  made  betwi  >  n  ix-noflces  attached  to 
communities  under  the  monastic  rule  (sub  regul&),  which 
ate  caUeA  rsfMfar  heaolBat,  and  thoM  die  poswssow  of 


which  live  in  the  worid  (in  smooId),  vhjeh  am  thama  calM 
MHiiiar  banefieea.  The  vrriien  on  die  canon  law  distin- 
guish, moreover,  between  simple  or  sinecure  benefices 
which  do  not  require  residence,  and  to  nhicli  no  spiritual 
duty  IS  attached  but  that  of  reading;  jiravers  and  siiii^ini; 
(as  vhitplainneii,  cununrte^,  and  ciiantrics).  and  tacerdola. 
bcncflceH,  which  are  attended  with  cure  of  souls. 

Lord  Coke  says, '  Benefioinm  is  a  large  woid,  and  is  taken 
for  any  eodesiaatkal  promotion  whatsoever.*  (S  Intt.  29.) 
Rut  in  modern  English  law  treatises  the  term  is  generally 
confined  to  the  temporalities  of  parsons,  \  icars.  and  perpe- 
tual cur.tte8,  which  in  popular  lans^uane  are  called  livingH. 
The  legal  posses-sor  of  a  benefice  attetidetl  with  cure  of 
souls  is  called  the  incumbent.  The  history  of  the  or^in 
of  benoAcm  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The  property  of 
the  Christian  church  appears,  for  some  centuries  after  the 
apostolic  apes,  to  have  been  strictly  enjoyed  in  common. 
It  was  tlie  duty  of  the  officers  called  deacons  (whose  Hrst 
appointment  is  mentioned  in  AeU,  cap.  vi.)  to  receive  the 
rents  of  the  real  estates,  w patnniom»  as  they  were  called, 
of  every  church.  Of  diese,  as  well  as  of  the  vMuntaiy  gifts 
in  the  shape  of  alms  and  oblations,  a  sufTlt  ient  portion  was 
set  apart,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  bishop  and  <ler;iy  of  the  diocese  ;  an- 
other portion  was  appropriated  tu  the  expend  of  public 
worship  (in  which  were  included  the  charge  for  the  repairs 
of  the  cbumb).  and  the  remainder  was  bertowed  upon  the 
poor.  This  division  was  exprsasty  inentestsd  fay  a  canon  of 
Crelasias,  pope  or  rather  bishop  of  Rome.  a.o.  470.  (See 
Father  Paul's  Trmtino  nn  Kcctanaatiecd  Benefleet,  cap.  7.) 
Afler  the  payment  of  tithes  had  become  universal  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  a»  a  mcaniL  of  support  to  the  clergy,  it 
was  enacted  by  one  of  the  cajmularies  of  Charlemagne,  thai 
they  should  be  distributed  according  to  this  division.  When 
the  bishopricks  began  to  be  endowed  with  lands  and  othet 
firm  possessions,  the  bishops,  to  encourage  the  foundation  of 
uhurches,  and  to  establish  a  provision  for  the  resident  clergy, 
gave  up  their  portion  of  the  tithes,  and  were  afterwards 
by  the  canons  forbidden  to  demand  it,  if  they  eould  live 
without  it  Although  the  revenues  of  the  ehoreh  were 
thus  Jivirletl,  the  fund  (Vtmi  which  they  were  derived  re- 
mained for  a  long  lime  entirely  umler  the  sjimc  administration 
OS  before.  But  by  detrrees  every  minister,  instead  of  carry  injj; 
the  offerings  made  in  his  own  church  to  the  bishop,  for  the 
purpose  of  division,  hegan  to  retain  dMmi  Ibr  his  own  tne. 
The  lands  alw  wive  apportianad  ia  aawml^  among  the  re- 
sident deigy  of  eaeh  dioceie.  Bat  theae  ehan  ges  were  not 
made  in  all  places  or  all  at  one  time,  or  by  any  public 
edict,  but  by  insen.sible  degrees,  as  all  other  customs  are 
introduced.  (See  Father  Paul  s  Treatise  on  Benefires,  cap. 
9  and  10.)  '  Some  writers  have  attributed  the  origin  of 
parochial  divisions  to  a  period  as  early  as  the  fonrth  century; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  ctiange  took  plsM  in  some 
parts  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  either  in  that  or  the  succeeding 
age.  Some  of  the  constitutions  of  Justinian  seetu  t  i  imply 
that  in  his  time  (the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century)  the 
syataai  ef  aoslesiastical  property,  as  it  existed  in  the  East 
waa  veiy  aimilar  to  that  wnich  has  prevailed  in  CatboUe 
eoantriee  in  modem  fhaes.*  The  ehnreVes,  monssleries,  and 
other  pious  foundations,  poraessed  landed  and  other  property 
(slaves  among  the  rest),  which,  by  the  constitutions  of  Jus- 
tinian, they  were  restrained  from  alienatini?,  as  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  to  the  detriment  of  their  succes 
sors.  (See  Auiheniieonm  GWAUio,  ii.  'on  not  alienating 
ecclesiastical  lands.  ) 

The  general  obieiiiity  that  nangs  over  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages  prevents  us  from  ns'  <  rt  iining,  with  precision, 
at  what  perioa  the  change*  wo  h.ive  alluded  to  were  intro 
duccd  into  the  west  of  Europe.  This,  however,  seems  clear, 
that  alter  the  feudal  s;^stem  had  acquired  a  firm  footing  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  its 
principles  were  soon  applied  to  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  lay 
property.  Hence,  as  the  estatM  distributed  in  fief  by  the 
sovereigns  of  France  and  (Jcrmany  am  nu'  ihcir  favoured 
nobles,  were  originally  termed  henejtcia  [see  iiRVKPiciiTM], 
this  name  was  conferred,  by  a  kind  of  doubtful  analogy, 
upon  the  temporal  poweuions  of  the  ekiiielu  Tiuis,  we 
bishopricks  were  snppeaed  to  he  held  by  the  bounty  of  the 
sovereigns  (who  had  by  defrrees  usurped  the  r'v'Yit  oritn- 
nally  v^ted  in  the  clergy  and  people  of  flUin;;  them  up 
when  vacant),  while  tlie  temporalities  of  the  inferior  eccle- 
siastical offices  were  held  ef  this  bishops,  in  whose  patronage 
and  diapoaalthqrAK  the  naat  part  tMiw«Mi  Tha  omih 
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Mr  of  inrntitun  of  booofices  in  those  early  time*  was  pro- 
bsbly  the  nmo  w»  diat  of  lay  property,  by  the  delivery  of 

actual  pii*sossion,  or  of  some  symbols  of  posspssicr. .  n-  ilic 
hog  and  crojticr.  wliicli  weru  the  syiuboli  of  investiiuic  ap- 
propriated  to  bisbopricks. 

BeneSccs  being  thus  endowed,  and  recocnised  as  a  species 
of  private  property,  their  number  gradttdlf  multiplied 
dunng  the  ages  roceeodtng  that  of  Charlemagne.  In  Eng- 
land especially  seT«ra)  causes  contributed  to  the  rise  of  paro- 
chial churches.  '  Sometimes' (says  Dr.  Burn,  Krrhs.  Late, 
title  Appropriatim)  'the  lunerant  prcacliers  tound  encou- 
ragement to  settle  amongst  a  liberal  people,  and  by  their 
asaittanoe  to  ruae  up  »  church  and  a  little  adjoining  naosa. 
Bometimes  the  kioga.  In  thmr  country  vflla  ana  leaia  of 
pleasure  or  retirement,  ordered  a  place  of  worship  for  their 
court  and  retinue,  which  was  the  original  of  rin  al  free 
chapels.  Very  tifien,  the  bishops,  cotiiini-ieratinii  the  i<;no- 
raoce  of  the  country  people,  took  care  for  buitdiiig  churches 
at  the  only  way  of  planting  or  keeping  up  Chfistianity 
among  tbem.  But  the  more  ordinary  methoa  of  augment- 
ing the  number  of  eborehea  depended  on  the  piety  of  the 
greater  lords ;  who,  having  lar^e  fees  and  territories  in  the 
country,  founded  churches  far  the  sen'ice  of  their  families 
and  tenants  within  their  dominion.  It  was  this  that  gave 
a  primary  title  to  the  patronage  of  laymen ;  it  was  this 
made  the  biMindfl  of  •  parish  rommenstmte  to  those  of  a 
tnanor:  and  it  was  this  distinct  prf>perty  of  lords  and  te- 
iiuuts  that  by  de<irws  allotted  new  parochial  bounds,  by  the 
adding  of  new  auxiliary  churches.*  [See  Ai)Vf)w^oN.] 

It  appears,  however,  froiu  the  last-mentioned  author,  that 
if  there  were  any  new  fee  erected  within  a  lordship,  or  there 
were  any  peopw  within  the^rednctnk  dependent  on  the 
patron,  they  wen  at  liberty  to  ehooae  any  iKii^hbouring 
church  or  rellp'ous  house,  and  to  pay  their  tithes  and  luuke 
their  ofTcriagi,  wherever  they  received  tlie  benefitii  of  rt^h- 
gion.  This  by  degrees  gave  rise  to  the  arbitrary  appropria- 
tion of  tithes,  which,  in  spite  of  poaitiTe  enactment,  continued 
to  prevail  till  the  end  the  twelfth  oentary,  when  Pope  In< 
nocent  III.  by  a  decretal  epistle  to  tho  archbislmp  of  Can- 
terbury, etyuiued  tlie  payment  of  tithes  to  tho  inini.sters  of 
the  respective  parishes  where  every  man  dwelt.  This  in- 
junction, though  not  having  the  force  of  a  law,  has  been 
complied  ^^ith  ever  since,  so  that  it  is  now  a  tiniTorsal  rule 
of  law  iu  England,  that  tithea  are  due  of  common  rigtit  to 
the  panon  ofthc  parish,  unless  there  he  a  apedal  exemption. 
iFor  the  nature  of  these  special  exemptions,  see  Tithes.] 

The  twelfth  century  was  also  the  lera  of  nu  imjinrtunt 
change  in  the  manner  of  investiture  of  ecclesiastical  l>ene- 
flcea  in  England.  (See  Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  23 ;  Father 
Paul,  e.  94.)  Up  to  dna  time  the  simple  donation  of  the 
patron  was  suflScient  to  confer  a  Icfjal  title  to  a  benefice, 
provided  the  person  to  whom  it  was  i,'iven  was  in  holy  orders, 
for  otherwise  he  must  bo  first  presented  to  tho  bishop,  who 
had  power  to  reject  him  in  case  of  unfitness  :  but  the  popes, 
who  bad  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  successfully 
contianded  against  vmn  other  species  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
vestitiire  bong  ezereisea  by  laymen,  now  procured  tfiat  the 
presentation  of  the  patron  should  not  he  of  itself  sufficient 
to  confer  an  ecclesiastical  beuolice,  even  though  qualified 
by  the  discretionary  power  of  rejection  (in  case  the  benefice 
was  given  to  a  laymui).  which  was  already  vested  in  the 
bishop.  This  was  Uie  origin  of  the  ceremonies  of  intUtu- 
tion,  which  is  llie  mo<lo  of  investiture  of  the  spiritualitit  s  , 
and  induction,  which  is  the  mode  of  investiture  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  a  benefice.  Where  the  bi.ihop  was  the  patron 
uf  ihu  betiefloe,  the  two  forma  presentation  and  itislilu- 
tion  were  united  in  that  of  collation. 

For  Urn  origin  and  nature  of  occleaiastical  patronage  in 
England  as  a  subjeot  of  property,  the  rules  of  law  which 
apply  to  it  as  such,  the  limitations  within  which  and  the 
form^  according  to  whick  it  must  be  exercised,  aad  the 
mode  by  which  it  may  bo  vindicated ;  together  with  the 
resjpeetive  rights  of  the  bishop  or  ordinary,  the  arch- 
bishop, and  the  mown,  in  the  ease  of  lapse,  see  Adtowson  ; 
and  nls  j  Burn'-^  Ecclesiastiral  Laic,  art  Adi'ritr<,<,n,  B'^rie- 
fie>t.  But  il  luay  bo  meiuionod  in  this  nlaco,  tliat  a  n-cent 
fctat.  I  j  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  'J7)  lias  maae  some  impDitaiit 
alterations  iii  the  law  mi  this  subject.  1.  By  the  old  la'.s  , 
suits  for  recoTory  of  advowsons  were  not  witlwi  the  statutes 
of  limitations ;  but  the  30di  aeet.  of  the  abovwBOBtioBed  act 
subjecu  them  to  a  period  of  limitation  irf"  three  successive 
ini  J.i[nltencies  or  si-\ty  years,  during  which  the  cnjiyuient 
of  tho  benefice  has  been  by  virtue  of  a  title  adverse  to  that 


of  the  person  inatitutiag  the  suit.  By  the  33rd  aeetioB  the 
utmost  penod  within  wnieh  an  advowson  can  be  fecpwwsJ, 

is  limited  to  a  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  an  adverse 
presentation,  without  any  intermediate  exercii«  ol  the  right 
of  ])atronav'e  by  the  person  instituting  ttic  suit,  or  by  any 
persons  from  whom  he  derives  his  title.  The  3Sth  aei^ioo 
of  the  act  abolishes  certain  aationt  Nmcdiee  fiirtliediS' 
turhanoe  of  the  right  of  patronage ;  so  that  except  in  certain 
cases,  specified  in  the  37th  and  38th  sections  of  the  act,  the 
sole  method  of  vindicatinp  tht:  riu'lit  iww  18  by  W|jt  of 
Quare  Impedtt.    [See  Quark  J»ii'kdit.) 

Although  the  popes,  in  denying  to  laymen  the  tt 
eocleaiaatical  investituie,  bad  still  left  tiiem  iit  posMmjan 
of  die  Eohatantial  part  of  the  patronage  cf  heneflces,  enn 
this  privi!ei:e  v  n'  for  some  centuries  not  only  very  much 
questioned,  but  iu  many  instances  eiuirely  wresited  from 
them  by  papal  encroachment.  (Father  PkuLck  M»  nf  aSf.; 
Hallam  s  MuMn  A"fs,  vol.  li,  c.  7.) 

The  first  attacks  oy  the  popes  upon  the  rights  of  prirata 
patrons  (which  took  place  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
twelfth  century)  assumed  the  form  of  tetters  of  request 
called  'mandates'  or  ' oxpectatives,'  prayin?  that  Wnefic.-s 
might  be  conferred  on  particular  individuals.    What  »ij 
first  asked  as  a  favour  was  soon  after  claimed  as  a  right, 
and  rules  were  laid  down  as  to  grants  and  iwvoeatinis  et 
expectatiTe*.  The  popes  next  proceeded  to  dann  the 
patronajjc  of  all  l>en('ficcs  rarnntia  in  curiS,  i.  e.  which 
fell  vacant  by  the  incumbents  dyinp  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
The  number  of  these,  through  the  management  of  that 
court,  which  contrived  on  various  pretences  to  draw  eccle- 
siastics of  all  rank*  to  Rmne  from  difiercnt  parts  of  Europe, 
became  by  degrees  vcfj  considerable.   But  Clement  V.  ia 
the  boffinning  of  the  fourteenth  century  went  beyond  $!S 
his  predecessors,  by  layin^^  it  down  broadly      a  maxim, 
that  the  full  and  free  disposition  of  all  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices belonged  to  the  pope.  (Clementines,  lib.  ii.  tit.  S.  c  I . 
F.  Paul,  c  35.)  It  followed  as  a  ooosequenoa  Ikvm  thia 
principle,  that  the  pope  conM  make  revemcnary  grants  or 
profifiion  f,  as  they  were  called,  durintr  the  lives  of  the  in- 
cumbents ;  aixl  that  he  could  reserve  such  henefices  as  he 
thought  fit  for  his  owrj  peculiar  patrona^ic.  At  the  same  time. 
dis|>easatioQs  from  the  canons  against  non-residence  and  phi- 
raUties,  and  permissions  to  hold  benefices  iaeonmendaawwse 
firediy  grant«i,  so  that  by  these  and  similsj'  mean*  in  some  m- 
stances  fifty  or  sixty  preferments  were  heM  by  the  same  per- 
son at  once.    The  evils  of  this  system  were  felt  all  m  i  r  Eu- 
rope.   The  best  benefices  were  everywhere  filled  with  Italian 
priests,  i<Tnorunt  alike  of  the  language  and  habits  of  the  p<-oplt 
to  whose  spiritual  wants  they  wen  hound  to  minister.  Eng- 
land in  particular  tolSned  so  much  fVom  papal  «neraacn- 
ments  nurin;^  the  reipn  of  Henrj'  III.,  that  the  Englisib 
deputies  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  (about  a. u.  1243)  com- 
plained to  the  pope  that  the  foreitfn  clergy  drew  annuaUy 
from  England  upwards  of  70,000  marks.   This  remon- 
strance produced  uo  effect,  but  the  system  at  length  beraoK 
so  intolerable,  that  a  determined  plan  of  opposition  to  it 
was  gradually  fbrmed  fat  tiie  principal  nations  of  western 
Europe.     In  this  opposiliim  our  own  ancestors  took  ti  «■ 
lead,  and  their  eOorts  were  in  Lbe  end  compleieiy  ?,uc««!>«- 
ful.    The  parliament,  assembled  at  Carlisle  in  the  3Slh 
year  of  Edward  I.,  wrote  a  strong  remonstrance  to  Bipe 
Clement  V.  against  the  papal  encroachments  on  tba  riffats 
of  patronaf^e  and  the  luimennis  extortions  of  The  mijrt  v»f 
Rome.    This  reinonstrance  appears  to  ha\e  prixlucfd  t]v» 
ctTect,  but  it  may  lie  cited  us  a  i)r(>of  of  the  spirit  of  the 
limes.    The  gov«riiitieiit  of  Edward  II.  wa?  t-^o  feeble  to 
act  upon  ttiis  spirit.   The  first  prince  who  was  hjM  enough 
to  assert  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  restrain  the  paps' 
encroaehmeats  was  Edwara  III.  Afler  complaining  in- 
efiectually  to  Clement  VI.  of  the  abuse  of  papal  r-m  n  att  n>, 
he  (a.o.  1 350)  procured  the  famous  Statute  of  I'rovison 
(25  Ed.  III.  Mtat.  6)  to  be  passed.   This  act  provided  that 
all  elections  and  collations  should  be  iree  acootding  to  law. 
and  that  in  ease  any  provision,  eollatinn,  or  leamaiiuu 
should  br*  made  by  the  court  of  Rome  of  any  archhishopnck, 
bisLupriek,  dignity,  or  oilier  bcucfiee,  the  king  shuuid  fu' 
that  turn  have  the  cuUatian  of  aueh  aidihiahopiiak  or  oAer 
digQities  elective,  &c. 

This  atatnte  was  fortified  by  several  others  in  tbi>  jj; : 
the  nieeeeding  nirais,  87  Ed.  IIL  staU  1.  c  1 ;  36  F.d. 
III.  Stat.  1.  e.  4 ;  3  Web.  n.  r,  S ;  7  Rich.  n.  c  1 2  (which 
enacts  that  no  alien  shall  be  capable  of  being  present<-d  :o 
any  ecclesiastical  preferment)  i  12Hich.II.  c.       13  Rich. 
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n.  itot  8. &  S  and  3 ;  16  Rich.  II.  c.  6 ;  3  Hra.  IV.  c  3; 
r  Hen.  IV.  0. 8;  3  Hen.  V.  «.  4.  Thaw  BtatntM*  vliieli 
inflict  THj  m«re  penalties  on  penons  cndttVOuiiiK  to 
•nfiwM  tM  Mtbohty  of  papal  built  »nd  pravirfona  in  Kig- 

latid,  are  soinettaies  called,  from  tho  initsnl  wi.rriii  of  the 
wni  liisued  in  cxeeiition  of  tliu  prucess  uiiUur  iliem,  the 
statutes  of  prrrmunire ;  ami  the  offence  of  maintaining  the 
papal  power  is  itself  (acoocding  to  Blackstouo,  vol.  iv.  p. 
IIS)  aalM  bf  Um  nama  of  prrnmunire.  [See  Pamuv- 
NiRB.]  The  ctatntet  against  papal  provisions  (though  not 
very  strictly  aDftnod)  nmaioed  unrepealed,  in  spite  of  tha 
attempts  of  tha  popaa  and  tboir  adlioiraita  to  obtain  Ibdr 
abro(fation. 

The  rijjhts  oC  ecclo&iastical  patronage  liaving  been  thus 
aotomaly  vmdicatfd  hy  the  £ugli^  parliament,  have,  in 
tlieir  ftuidameutat  principles,  reaainad  unaltered  to  the 
jmaant  tima.  The  eeremoniaa  presentation  and  inntitu- 
tion  in  the  oaae  of  lay  patrons,  and  of  coUation  where  the 
bishop  b  patron,  are  slill  ncces!tary  tn  i^-.w  a  title  to  all 
benefices  with  our«  uf  iiuul»,  except  those  wtut-h  are  tecbni* 
cally  called  perpetual  curacies  and  donati\'e8 ;  and  the  title 
so  i^ven  i»  inoomi^te  without  corporal  induction  into  poa- 
•aaaian  of  the  temporalities  of  the  benefices.  There  are, 
ftlso,  certain  acts  enjoined  either  by  the  canon  luwor  statute, 
the  non-performauoe  of  which  wUl  sulyect  the  inoumbent 
to  dopnvation  of  tbo  tMiwifloa  into  vhich  Iw  iMa  been  Iev- 

fullv  inducted. 

Iliere  is  no  difference  between  institiltiail  and  collation 
aa  to  the  aotion  itwlf,  but  thejr  difiet  aoinawbat  in  thair  n- 
apeetiipe  eoaaaqnenoaa.  Thns,  bf  itnUtation*  Ae  ehtmh  is 

Knir!  tT  (>o  full  against  all  iwrson**  !-i!t  tho  king,  and  if  it  has 
Let-ii  lull  for  the  space  of  six  months,  this  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  any  action  by  private  persons,  or  even  by  the  kinjy, 
where  he  cliums  us  u  private  patron  and  not  by  royal  prero- 
gative, as  in  case  uf  lup^,  or  otherwise.  But,  by  oollation, 
tha  ebaieh  ia  not  fuU»  ao  aa  to  render  a  plea  to  that  afliMt 
•vailafcle  in  tha  temporal  coarts,  except  a^^ainit  the  eotlator. 
Every  clerk  l)efore  institution  or  collation  is  requirrd  tfic 
Cannn  law  to  take  the  oath  npainst  simony,  aod  tho  oath  ot 
cunonical  obedience  to  the  bishop,  and  to  declare  by  subacrip- 
ii»n  hii;  assetit  to  the  ductrtDe  oi  the  kinf^'s  supreauMjr,  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
The  subscription  to  tbo  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  also  imposed 
by  stattlte  13  Bliz.  e.  12,  upon  all  persons  to  be  admitted  tu 
anv  benefice  with  cure  of  souls.  Moreover,  the  statutes 
1  KUz.  c  1,  and  1  Will,  and  Mary,  c  8,  sec.  5,  ret^uire  that 
every  person  collated  or  promoted  to  any  ecclesiastical  bene- 
iloe  shall,-  before  he  takes  upon  hiOMelf  to  supply  or  ooeupy 
the  aaaMi  taka  tbe  oaths  of  allefi[ianea  and  aapramaoy ;  and 
by  statute  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  4  (cnmmonl?  called  the  Act 
of  Uniformity),  every  parson  and  vicar  shall,  before  his  ad- 
mission to  be  incumbent,  subscribe  a  d(><  1 I'l  n  of  confor- 
mity to  the  Liturgy  uf  the  Church  of  Kngiand  as  by  law 
e-'tuMishcd. 

Tbo  aets  of  institotion  or  oollation  so  far  oonftr  a  right  to 
the  tenporalitieB  of  tha  benafleo.  ttuM  tha  olerk  nay  enter 

upon  the  glebe  land  and  take  the*  tifhos,  but  he  cannot  sue 
,  for  them  or  prant  them  until  induction.  By  induption  the 
churi  li  l>ccomes  full,  even  u^ainst  the  king,  and  tho  clerk  is 
seiMid  uf  the  temparalilies  uf  the  benefice,  and  invested  with 
tho  full  rights  and  privileges  of  a  parson,  pentma  eedetite ; 
but  by  tha  Aetof  Uniformitt  ha  must,  within  tiro  months  aftor 
he  fa  in  actual  pooaaaum  or  hb  beneflee,  upon  some  Sunday, 
openly  before  his  congregation,  rend  tho  morning  nnd  even- 
in;?  prayers,  and  declare  his  B*isetit  to  the  Book  nf  (;onimi>n 
Prayer,  on  pain,  in  case  of  ncLTicct  .ir  refusal,  of  being  »jmo 
facto  deprived  of  his  benefice.  The  same  statute  obliges 
Inlu,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  to  read  publicly,  within  three 
months  alter  his  subscription  to  the  dedaration  of  confor- 
mity to  the  Liturfry,  the  bishop's  certificate  of  his  havinpt 
liKule  Hucli  subscription,  together  with  the  declaration  itself : 
but  the  statute  23  Geo.  III.  c.  28  makes  an  exception 
where  the  incumbent  is  prevented  by  some  lawfld  impedi- 
ment, to  be  allowed  and  approved  of  by  tha  ordinarr  of  tbe 
<riaca.  Tha  sane  penalty  of  depriTstion  is  imposeil  by  13 
Eliz.  c.  1 2,  in  case  of  an  incumbent  failing,  within  two  months 
after  induction,  to  read  publicly  in  the  church  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  ami  to  rleclnre  hi*  assent  to  them.  Tho  23 
Geo.  III.  c.  28,  pnividcs.  th:it.  m  case  of  sickness  or  fithcr 
lawful  impediment,  it  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  compliance 
with  tha  statute  of  Bliiabetb  if  the  incumbent  reads  the 
Aftidaa,  and  daelaias  hn  aamt  to  dien  at  the  aane  tina 
1lwthadaalaiaaUtiai«ntt»tliaB«okafCoamwn  Fk»y«r. 


Finally,  by  statute  I  Cieo.  I.  so«s.  2,  e.  13,  tbe  parson  I 
within  six  months  after  bis  admission  to  the  benefloa^ 
tha  oaths  of  allagianc«  and  abiuratioo  inonaof  Aa  aoaitsat 
Weetninster,  or  at  the  gananl  quarteMOsaioBs  i^tha  pnaris. 

on  puin  of  bri]v_'  iticiipuoitated  to  hold  the  beneGce,  and  of 
incurring  coiUia  other  disabilities  therein  specified-  Such 
arc  the  inean^  by  whu  li  a  c^:  rk's  legal titlo  W panflOf  NBtott 
or  vicar  is  acquired  and  maintained. 

Every  pataon  or  laetor  af  a  parish  with  cure  of  souhk  and 
when  tha  parsonage  is  apprapriated,  every  vicar,  or  per- 
petual curate,  though  in  hu  natural  capacity  an  indi>idual, 
ts  in  contemplation  of  law  a  body  corporate,  with  perpetuity 
of  succession.  The  rector  or  parson  is  entitled  tu  the  free- 
hold of  the  parsonage  house  and  glebe  lands,  as  well  as  the 
tithc»  of  the  parish,  except  where  a  special  exemption  ftani 
the  payment  of  tithes  exists  by  prescription  or  otherwise;  but 
owins  to  tho  practiM  of  ^iwopriation,  which  formerly  pre* 
vailed  to  a  great  extent  in  England,  and  has  been  attended 
with  very  remarkable  consequences,  these  are  frequently 
vested  in  luyueu,  who  have  vioars  or  curates  under  them 
to  pcrfonn  the  spiritual  duties.  [See  Aotowsoh.]  This 
custom  was  not  oonftned  to  spiritual  eorporatiaDa  aggrsgatOb 
but  daans  and  other  odiesra  in  oathednls,  and  in  aone  pfiuiaa 
even  parish  priests,  procured  the  privilege  of  appointing  a 
vicar  to  perform  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  church,  while  its 
rr  . >  i:li«^s  were  appropriated  to  them&elves  and  their  suc- 
ccMors.  Hence  it  happens  that  in  some  places  a  rector 
and  vicar  are  instituted  to  tbe  same  ehurch ;  in  which  case 
the  rector  is  aamuwd  ftom  duty*  and  tha  notary  iaadUad  a 
ainaaun  beodlea.  aa  being  tint  evrtt  ammarmn.  (Burn'a 
ifec/e».  Z«iP.  tit  Appropnnt:r;r.  >  In  onlcr  to  effectuate  an 
appropniitiou  it  was  neceisbiiry  li-at  the  patron  should  obtain 
the  con>»enl  of  the  king  and  tlie  bishop,  as  each  uf  these 
bad  an  interest  in  the  patronage  of  the  church  in  case  of 
lapse,  which,  as  a  corporation  never  dies,  could  not  taka 
place  after  tha  appRvriation;  aod  npan  the  making  an 
appropriation,  an  annual  pendon  was  rasarvad  to  the  bishop 
and  his  successors,  called  an  indemnity,  and  pa^  ai;"i-  l  y  the 
body  to  whom  the  appropriation  was  made.  In  an  antient 
deed  of  appropriation  preserved  in  the  registry  of  the  ardi- 
bisbop  of  Cantcrbur)-,  tbe  ground  of  the  naarvation  is  ax- 
pieased  to  be  for  a  recompense  of  the  profits  wU^  the  bishop 
would  otherwise  have  raoaivad  dnrtey  the  vaaanqr  af  tbt 
beneflee.    (Burn,  Utid.) 

Ai'li  y  iliL'  1  jtpropriation  the  appropriators  an  !  t'li  ir  sue* 
oessors  became  perpetual  parsons  of  the  ehurch  j  but  if  tbe 
eorporation  were  dissolved,  the  perpetuity  of  pwtwia  baiDd 

gone,  tha  appropriation  oeasad,  and  tha  ehtuflh  neaaund  ito 

rights. 

Tliis  principle  would  have  come  into  extensive  operation 
at  the  tniio  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  England, 
if  the  legislature  had  not  expressly  provided  against  it.  By 
the  sututes  27  Henry  VIll.  c.  28,  and  31  Henry  VIIl. 
c.  13,  tbe  possessions  of  theso  religious  houses,  and  by  a 
subsequent  aiatntai  38  Haniy  VUI.  e.  t4,  thoaa  of  tha 
Knights  of  6t.  John  of  Jaruialen,  wan  all  vested  in  the 
crown.  In  each  of  these  statrto^  ri  ir^onages  and  titheg  are 
expressly  included,  and  tho  hrst  two  confirm  the  royal 
grants  ni  do  .  r  hereafter  tol)o  made  of  this  property.  Tithes 
are  also  included  in  two  subsequent  statutes,  37  Henry 
VIIl.  e.  4.  and  1  Edward  VI.  c.  14,  by  which  the  posses- 
sions of  ehantriaa  and  nligtooa  fkalamities  are  given  to  tho 
erown.  Hie  last  of  these  ttatutoa  empowers  the  king's 
commissioners,  tVii  ii'in  referred  to,  to  onlain  and  suflicienily 
en<low  virars  in  ]«ur()t;iuily  in  jiarish  churches  annexed  to 
tho  religious  fraternities  whoso  ponessions  were  confis- 
cated by  that  act;  and  also  to  endow  in  perpetuity  a 
schoolmaster  or  preacher  in  such  places  when  too  nngi* 
ooa  frateraities  or  incumbents  of  chantries  were  bound 
by  the  original  foundation  to  keep  a  schoolmaster  or 
priest.  The  prrrirriy  acquired  by  the  crown  fVoin  the 
above-mentioned  sources,  and  from  the  dissolution  of  alien 
priories  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V„  was  freely  bestowed  by 
the  kings  of  England,  aapeetally  Henrr  VlII..  not  only 
upon  spiritual  persons  and  eorporatkms,  but  upon  Inymen. 
Henne  it  is  that  there  arc  so  many  instances  in  England  at 
the  present  time  of  not  merely  tin?  right  to  tithes,  but  tho 
property  of  entire  rt  ctories  being  vested  in  laymen.  These 
benefices  arc  sometimes  callwl  lay  hut  more  commonly  im- 
propriate rectories,  as  being  (according  to  Spelman)  im- 
pR^ly  in  tha  hands  of  laymen.  Hw  rector  is»  in  that 
eaaa.  taraiad  tht  fnmcmittor;  bat  tidi  npaUation  la  now 
indiaeriniiialaly  appdad  notanly  to  li^lnnfidnab  and  ear* 
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pomtions,  but  to  all  npiritaal  penom  and  ooipotatwHis,  vho. 
ritiwr  bjr  vhtue  of  ratient  appropriathmf,  or  hy  ffmits  from 

Ihe  crown  since  the  dissolution  of  the  relifnous  fraternities, 
are  entitled  to  the  tithoH  and  other  rovt-nues  of  the  cluirch, 
without  i>erforming  any  spiritual  duties.  By  statute  32 
HsDiy  VIII.  e.  7,  the  remedies  which  the  law  bad  provided 
ill  Um  ecclesiastical  courtt  for  the  subtraction  of  tithes  are 
coninnnioated  to  Ujriii«ii,aiiil  their  title  to  tithes  is  put  on 
the  same  footing  wiu  that  to  land,  by  giviog  dwm  the  aatne 
or  similar  actions  for  vindicating  their  estates  in  tliu  o  m  l 
other  ecclesiastical  profits  against  all  adverse  claimants 
whatsoever.  In  short,  tithes  and  other  firuils  of  benefices 
when  vested  in  laymen,  are  liable  to  the  same  process  of 
ezeeution  jbr  d^t.  and  subject  to  the  same  incidents  of 
alienation,  descent,  escheat,  and  forfeiture  as  all  other  incor- 
porated real  property.  Moreover,  by  statute  43  Elii.  c.  2, 
tilhu's  impropriate  are  made  hiible  to  poor-nites.  They  are 
also  included  in  the  Land-tax  Acts ;  and  by  the  late  statute 
of  LimintiflUi  8  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  actions  and  suits  for 
their  leeovenr  an  sulgect  to  the  laiiM  periods  of  limitation 
as  those  Ibr  nie  reoofery  ofland. 

Another  consequence  of  appropriation  in  Enpland,  be- 
sides the  vesting;  tiie  possessions  of  the  church  in  laymen, 
was  the  endowment  of  vicarages.  The  Bppropriatin<;  corpo- 
rations at  first  used  to  depute  one  of  their  own  body  to  re- 
side and  olBciate  in  the  paririi  clrarehcs  by  turns  or  by  lot, 
and  aonetimes  by  way  of  penance ;  but  ss  this  piaotiae 
eauaed  seandal  to  the  eharen,  especially  in  the  esse  of  mo- 
iiastic  rinlers  wliose  rules  were  thereby  violated,  the  monks 
by  det;rees  c^esused  to  utticiate  ptsrsonalfy  in  the  appropriated 
churches,  and  this  duty  was  committed  to  stipendiary  vicars 
or  curates,  who  were,  however,  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
appropriators.  One  of  the  ntmieraiis  pretexts  urged  by  the 
monastic  bodies  for  obtaining  appropriations  had  been  that 
they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  keen  up  hospitality  in 
their  respective  houses,  81, "  tli.i:  they  might  relieve  the  poor. 
These  duties,  howev«!r,  w^  re  so  tar  neglected  as  to  ;^ve  ri^e 
to  {{enenl  disoontent  In  addition  to  which  the  oiticiating 
priests  wm  very  poorly  {Mtd,  and  oppressed  with  hard  mr- 
viee,  and  eonsequently  unabte  to  answer  tha  cells  of  hospi- 
tality and  charity.  At  length  the  legislature,  by  way  of  a 
partial  remedy  to  these  evils,  enacted  (Ift  Ru  hunl  II.  c,  G), 
*  That  in  every  licence  ior  tlie  appropriation  of  a  parish 
church  it  should  be  expressed  Uiai  Uie  diocesan  bishop 
sbouU  ordHbH.  in  proportion  to  the  value  nf  tha  dwrch,  a 
eempetent  sura  to  be  di^butsd  among  the  poor  parish- 
ioners annually,  and  that  the  vieoraffe  riionld  be  aoflleiettdy 
endowed.'  .Still,  as  tlie  vicar  was  removable  at  pleiisiire,  he 
was  not  likely  to  insist  ton  strictly  on  the  legal  surtieiency 
of  the  endowment.  Theretbre,  lo  establish  the  total  inde- 
|M!ndenoe  of  vicars  upon  the  appropriators.  the  statute  4 
Ileitry  IV.  e,  IS,  provided,  *  That  from  thenceforth  in  every 
church  appropriated  there  should  be  a  secular  person  or- 
dained vicar  perpetual,  canonically  instituted  and  inducted, 
and  cuvenably  (fitly)  endowed  by  the  discretion  of  the  ordi- 
nary, to  do  divine  service,  aiid  to  inform  the  people,  and  to 
keep  hospitality  there ;  and  that  no  religious,  i.  «.  regular 
priMt,  should  in  anywise  be  msdavioar  in  any  ehureh  appro- 
priated.* Pkom  the  endowmenls  made  in  pursuanoe  of  «his 
Mlatutc  ba%'o  arisen  all  the  vicarages  that  exist  at  the  present 
day.  Tlie  title  of  the  vicar  to  tithes  and  other  ecelosinsticul 
dues,  t.ueh  a.s  Kaster  otferings  (which  are  said  1^  [n  due  to 
the  parson  or  viciu:  ul°  common  right),  and  customary  pay- 
ments for  morriaues,  burials,  and  baptisms,  depends  primarily 
upon  the  deed  of  endowment.  As»  however,  the  laetor  ani 
vuar  are  persons  equally  capaUe  in  lawof  boldinf  such  pro- 
perty, the  d  1'  1  i-  not  always  eonclu.iivc  evidence  in  any 
(|iiestion  thai  uu>  arise  lietwccn  these  partie.s  as  lo  their  re- 
spective niihis :  but  it  is  said,  that  where  either  of  them  has 
fur  a  long  time  had  undisputed  enjoymeot  of  any  particular 
portion  of  the  tithes  or  other  fruiu  of  the  benefice,  which  is 
not  oonsistant  with  the  terms  of  the  original  dee<l.  a  v&riation 
of  tfiatdeed  by  some  subsequent  instrument  may  be  presumed 
in  favour  i  l"  >ii  I  Ioul:  enjoyment.  The  endowments  of 
vicarage:^  have  generally  consisted  of  a  imrt  of  the  glebe- 
land  of  the  parsonage,  and  what  are  technically  called  the 
titnall  tithes  of  the  parish.  In  some  places,  aUo.  a  portion 
of  the  great  tithes  has  been  added  to  the  vicarages.  [For 
the  legal  distinetMMt  betwoMi  greet  and  smsll  tithes,  see 

TlTHH?  ] 

.\  >  ■■  ifi<}  by  ei>dowment  becomes  a  distinct  benefice,  of 
which  the  patronage  is  vested  in  tbe  impnmriator  or  sine- 
flitra  iwlor»ndliini4tobaapp«ndaQfttotha  Motor'.  It 


follows  that  the  viear,  being  endowed  with  sepamtB  nrreiraes 
is  enabled  to  veeover  bis  tempoial  rigiits  wtdmit  the  aid  «( 

the  patron. 

The  loss  of  the  on^.[i  d  A  -1  of  iindowment  la  supplied  hf 
prescription;  i.  ^.  if  the  ywar  has  etijoyed  any  |>ariii  ular 
tithes  or  other  fruits  by  constant  usage,  the  law  will  presume 
that  he  was  legally  endowed  with  them. 

If  tha  imprapBafeor,  either  by  design  or  mislatoi  fMMMs 
^  tiew  to  tiie  parsonage,  the  vicarage  will  ba  d—>twsi. 
and  the  person  presented  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  eodesi- 
astical  dues  as  rector.  [On  the  subject  of  the  diaaolulioa 
of  vicarages,  see  Vicaragk.] 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  statute  4  Heniy  IV.  c  H. 
did  not  extend  to  appropriations  made  beftaca  dw  first  of 
Riehofd  II.  Hence  it  happens  that  in  some  appropriated 
churches  no  vicar  has  ever  been  endowed.  In  this  luue 
the  otriciiiiiiiL'  rnlir.-.tcr  is  appointed  by  tht'  iinyir  'jiruirir. 
and  is  called  a  perpetual  curate.  He  enters  upon  his 
official  duties  bv  virtue  of  the  bishop's  licence  only,  witboot 
institution  or  induetion.  It  appoars,  taoreofor,  flmn  Dr. 
Bum  f  Axiw.  Lam,  tit  'Curato*),  that  tbaro  ware  aeme 
benefices  which,  being  granted  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  hospitality  of  the  monasteries  (m  metuta*  wicmm- 
chorum),  and  not  appropriate  d  n  the  common  form.  eM:aptii 
the  operation  of  the  statute  of  Hctuy  IV.  In  this  caae,ac- 
ooiding  to  tbe  same  author,  the  beitefices  wera  oetfnd  hf 
temporary  ouiatss  belonging  to  the  reUgkma  honaea.  and 
sent  out  as  ocMsfam  required;  uid  sometimes  the  Kbetty 
of  not  appointing  a  perpetual  vicar  was  granted  by  dispcn 
sation,  in  betieficcs  not  anncxe<l  to  tables  of  the  tnona*- 
teries.  When  such  appropriations,  together  with  tbe  chaigi 
of  providing  fur  the  cure,  were  transferred  (after  tbe  dtssa- 
lutmn  of  monasteries)  from  spiritual  societies  to  sinjde  by 
persons  (who,  being  incapable  of  serving  them  themselves 
were  obliged  to  nominate  a  person  to  the  bishop  kr  his 
licence  to  serve  the  cure),  the  curate  by  this  means  bt^^^me 
so  for  |H3rp«itual  as  not  to  be  removable  at  tbe  pleasui« 
of  the  impropriator,  but  only  for  such  osusai  as  would  occa- 
sion the  depriving  of  a  leelor  or  viesr,  or  by  the  ravoeation 
of  the  bishop's  lieenee.  (Bum,  IhUL)  Though  the  Ibrm 
fif  licences  to  perpetual  cures  expresses  that  they  last  i>ri!\ 
during  the  bishop's  pleasure,  the  power  of  revocation,  liiu* 
reserved  to  the  bishop,  hajs  seldom,  if  ever,  been  exerci«-«l. 

There  is  another  kind  of  perpetual  curacy  whK*h  ames 
from  the  erec  t  lun  lu  a  parish  of  a  chapel  of  ease  sulgeetls 
the  mother  obuich.  But  the  curacies  of  chapala  of  eaaa  am 
not  beneioes  in  d»  striiA  legal  sense  of  Oke  word,  nntoea  tbvy 
have  been  augmented  out  of  the  fund  called  Queen  Anne  « 
Bounty.  The  ofliciating  ministers  are  noi  corpuratJtims  m 
law  with  perpetuity  of  succession,  as  parsons,  vicars,  and 
other  perpetual  curates.  Neither  are  chapels  of  eaaa  subject 
to  lapse,  although  the  bishop  nay,  by  prcfcess  is  tbe  eccle- 
siastical eonrts,  compel  the  patrons  to  fill  them  up.  But  the 
statute  1  Oeo.  1.  sess.  2.  c.  10,  provides  that  all  churches., 
curacies,  or  chapels,  which  shall  be  au^jmented  by  liic 
guveroors  of  Queen  Aime  s  Bounty,  shall  be  frum  theiMx- 
forth  perpetual  cures  and  benefices,  and  the  ministers  duly 
nominated  and  Uoenied  thereunto  shall  be  in  law  bodin^ 
politie  snd  eorporata,  and  have  perpetual  soeee«si<ni,  and  to 
capable  to  take  in  perpetuity  ;  and  that  if  suffered  to  rv-maia 
void  for  six  months  they  shall  lapse  in  like  luaoner  prr- 
sentative  livings.    [See  C 'Hapki.  ;  Curatk.] 

The  district  churches  built  in  pursuaiice  of  several  recent 
acts  (ajj  58  Geo.  III.  c.  45 :  59  Geo.  III.  c.  LU  ;  3  Geo.  IV. 
c.  72;  6  Geo.  IV.  e.  91;  7  and  8  Gao.  IV.  c  72:  l  and  J 
Will.  IV.  0.  38;  9  snd  S  WilL  IV.  e.  61)  sre  made  pei^ 
tunl  cures,  and  the  incumbents  corporations. 

A  donative  is  a  t>uiritual  preferment,  whetiier  church, 
chapel,  or  vicarage,  which  is  in  the  free  gift  of  the  potrvtt. 
without  making  any  presentation  to  the  bishop,  and  witboat 
admiasioa,  institution,  or  induction  by  mandate  fiwm  the 
bishop  or  any  Other;  but  the  donee  may  by  the  patron,  or 
by  any  other  attthorited  by  the  patron.be  put  into  possession. 
Nor  is  any  licence  from  tlie  bishop  necessary  to  p-rteci  the 
douee  R  title  lo  possession  uf  the  dunalive,  but  it  ret^ves  it* 
full  effect  from  the  single  act  and  sole  authority  of  tha 
donor.  The  chief  further  peculiarity  of  dooaiivea  ia  lhar 
exemfrtion  from  episcopal  jurisdiction. 

The  manner  of  visitation  of  donatives  is  by  'Ti!m^<>!»i.>r.  ^ 
appointed  by  the  patron.  If  the  patron  dies  duniiL;  ihf 
vucimcy  of  a  dniialiNe  benetlce,  tiie  :  i  jhi  af  nominatii  iti  de^ 
scends  lo  his  heir-at-law.  and  does  not  belong  to  his  tx- 
acuton,  a*  is  the  ana  with  the  patnoufe  «f  jmionlnliii 
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Itvingii.  Donatives,  if  Bu>rnit>nted  by  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  ! 
become  liriMu  t  >  iajwe,  ami  also  to  episcopal  visitHtitHi.  ^ 
(Statute  1  U>.a  I.  sens.  2,  c.  10.)  Rut  no  donatives  can  bu 
■o  augmeniifd  without  the  consent  of  the  natron  in  writing, 
undw  hn  haod  and  msL  Both  Mrpetual  «iu«tM  lAd  in- 
cwmbenti  of  (laBKti««i  mi«  oUikm  to  dodan  dnir  UMnt  to 
tlir-  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
in  ilie  munner  prescribed  by  the  statute  13  Sliz.  c.  12,  and 
t  lie  Act  of  Usv f  irniiiv  ah  ive-racntioned,  and  must  also  take 
the  oatlis  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  ttocord* 
ine  to  tho  prm  isions  of  statutes  I  Geo.  I.  sess.  2,  c.  13,  and 
9  Geo.  II.  e.  86  i  aod  tho  right  of  pattooage,  both  of  per- 
petual eaiaei«t  and  donativm.  ts  to  M  Tiadicated  by  wnt  of 
Quart  ImpetUt.  (Burn  s  Frrl^t.  Late,  tit.  '  Donative.') 

Neither  the  augmeniaiivjii  nor  the  alienation  of  bencflces 
with  cure  of  souls  has  L-ver  been  favoured  by  the  pi  lir\  i  f 
the  Eng^lish  law.  To  prevent  the  former  was  one  ol  the 
objcotii.  of  the  statutes  of  Mortmain,  one  of  which  (2H  Hen. 
VIIL  c  10)  aspioMly  makes  void  all  atstuaneea  oTlaod*  in 
flmwr  of  parUh  etaufehM,  chapols,  &n. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  that,  at  tho  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  clergy  would  have 
received  back  those  rovcnues  which,  being  onginally  vested 
in  them  for  religious  purposes,  had  been  subsequently  ap- 
prapriatcrl  by  tho  monks.  Such  a  measure,  however,  was 
not  agnntdo  to  tiie  temper  eithar  of  King  Henry  Vlll. 
or  hk  iiarltamenta.  When  that  king  eanie  U>  a  rupture 
with  the  pope,  ho  resolved  to  free  his  dominions  from  the 
payment  of  first  fruits  and  tenths  to  the  papal  treasury. 
The  first  of  these  taxes  oonsistud  of  one  year  s  whole  profits 
•»f  every  spiniud  preferment,  nccordiu';  to  a  valuation  of 
l>eQe&ees  made  by  the  jwpe's  authority:  the  second,  of  tho 
tenth  part  of  the  anauai  ptofit  of  meh  benelira.  aeoording 
to  the  taoie  valuation.  The  pnrinent  of  these  to  the  pope 
was  prohibited  by  statute  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  20 ;  and  the 
next  )uar  by  statute  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  3.  the  whole  of  the 
revenue  arisint^'  therefrom  was  annexed  to  the  crown.  The 
laiit-menttoned  statute  direeted  these  taxes  to  be  paid  ac- 
cx)rding  to  a  new  valuation  of  aoolesiastical  benefices  to  he 
made  bf  MitaincommiMkmerft  mointed  Ibr  the  puznoM. 
This  valitation  it  what  it  ttill  eaUed  the  valuation  of  the 
kinp's  books.    Tho  statute  26  Henrv  5,  wrj.-  con 

tinned  by  statute  1  Eliz.  c.  4.    [Sfje  Fiitsi  Fiujirs  :uid 
Tk.'vths.J 

The  subsequent  proceedmgs  of  llenry  VIII..  afler  tho 
appn^pffiation  of  the  possessions  of  the  monasteries,  tended 
rather  to  aaridi  the  ooUogiate  and  other  oorpontiont  agne- 
ifate  with  the  n/mmm  of  the  ebuieh,  than  to  reveat  oIboi 

11  their  antiont  possessors.  N«:r  w?.s  tbp  Intfcr  nbjeot  the 
a. Ill  of  his  sucoessws,  until  moru  iluiu  a  tfiiiurv  after  his 
death;  but  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  scandal 
uf  lay  impropriations  gave  rise  to  some  relaxation  of  the 
Mntutea  of  mortmain.  Thus  by  statute  17  Car.  IL  «.  3, 
fjoww  wat  givtn  to  lay  imprapciaton  of  tithes  to  aanaat  aiwh 
tithe*  to,  or  tettio  them  in  tmtt  for,  the  paraonage  or  viear- 
iii:e  of  th  -  parish  church  to  which  tt'cy  Ijelonged.  or  for  the 
pi-rpetual  curate,  if  there  was  nn  \  [r  rir;ino  endowed;  and  by 
the  same  statute,  in  cases  vvjiL-ru  Luc  L-ettled  maintenance  of 
tho  parsonage  or  vicarage,  with  cure,  did  not  amount  to  the 
full  sum  of  100/.  a  jaWt  clear  of  all  chargw  and  reprizes, 
the  iacttmbent  vaa  euMverad  to  putdiaae  for  himaolf  and 
hit  tueeetiors,  landa  ana  tithes,  without  lieente  of  mortmain. 
Another  statute  of  ihe  snmn  mixn  (29  Car.  II.  c.  8)  con- 
firms, for  a  perpetuity,  such  au^nn'nta'ions  of  vicarages  and 
)H,-rpelual  curacies  as  had  been  ilrtj^  ly  made  for  a  term  of 
years  by  eocleaiaartical  corporations,  on  graQtins  leases  of 
impropnaUny  lactones.  The  ad  alio  eonlnns  niture  aug- 
mantatiom  to  ba  «gw4o  in  the  aama  namwr*  anlyeot  to  a 
ItmitatiRn  whwh  hat  soee  hean  taken  off  hr  ttatoto  1  and  3 
Will.  IV.  0.  .15,V>y  which.Uie  provisions  of  29  Car.  II.  c.  8 
have  been  considerably  extcndc^l.  But  tho  principal  aug- 
mentation of  the  revenues  of  the  church  was  made  under 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  2  and  3  Anne,  c  11.  By  Uiis 
act,  and  hf  tiia  queen's  letters-patent  made  in  pursuance  of 
it,  all  tha  vavontia  of  the  first  fruita  and  tentht  waa  wted 
in  trutteoa,  tar  the  augmentation  of  tmall  heneSoet.  This 
Aind  is  what  is  usually  ( ailed  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and 
has  since  been  further  regulated  by  statutes  ."i  Anno,  c.  24  ; 
6  A:ini',  c.  27  ;  1  Geo.  I.  sess.  2.  c.  10  :  .1  Geo.  1.  c.  10. 

The  trustees,  who  are  certaiu  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
Mid  other  official  personagea Ibr  the  time  being,  are  mcorpu- 
mtod  by  the  name  of '  tha  govenMC*  of  the  Bounty  of  Queen 
>  the  augmentrtfan  «f  tho  maimamiMa  <f  the  poor 


itniia»ihrl 


cier^j,'  and  have  authority  to  tnakc  rules  for  the  distributiott 
of  the  fund,  which  rules  are  to  1  e  i]  ;mived  of  by  the  king 
under  his  sign  manual.  Every  person  having  any  estate  or 
interest  in  possession,  reversion,  or  contingency,  in  lands  or 
pmonalty.  is  empowered  to  aottla  auch  esute  or  tntereatp 
either  by  deed  enrolled  orwiD,  upon  die  corporation,  vithout 
licence  of  mortmain ;  and  the  eorporetion  are  empowered  to 
admit  benefactors  to  the  fhnd  into  their  body.  (For  tho 
principal  rult  s  <  ^t  iblished  by  the  corporation,  with  respect 
to  augmentations  and  the  operation  of  tne»e  rules,  see  Bum's 
Bedet.  Late,  tit.  •  First  Fruito  and  Tenths.') 

The  1  Geo.  L  aeit.  2,  c.  10,  renders  vattd  agraamonta 
made  with  hanefhoton  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  eonetmnig 
the  right  of  patronage  of  augmented  churches  in  favour  of 
buch  benefactors,  where  the  agreements  are  made  by  persons 
or  bodies  corporate  having  such  an  interest  in  the  patron- 
age of  such  churches  as  the  act  renders  necessary  ;  but  an 
agreement  by  a  parson  or  vicar  mutt  be  made  with  consent 
of  his  patron  and  ordiaaiy.  Tha  gofvemora  an  alto  am- 
powerea  by  tho  lama  ttatnte  to  make  agreementt  with 
patrons  of  donatives  or  perpetual  cures  for  an  nupmented 
stipend  to  the  ministers  of  such  benefices  wlicn  augmented, 
to  augment  vacant  benefice*,  anJ  -.vi'.li  •.In  r  tk  urreiiceof  the 
proper  parties,  to  exchange  lands  settled  for  augmentatiot^ 

It  should  be  observed  that  a  modern  statute  of  mortmain, 
the  Stototo  of  Chaiitable  Uaai»  9  Geo.  II.  c  36,  impoted 
eertohi  fcrmt,  a  ttriet  ewnplianea  with  idiich  iraa  naemtarv 
in  all  gifts  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  whether  by  deed  or  will. 
But  these  restrictions  have  been  removed  by  statute  43 
Geo.  III.  c.  107,  as  far  as  respects  gifts  of  real  properly  for 
augmentation  of  the  bounty ;  and  a  recent  provision  for 
the  augmentation  of  benefices  not  exceeding  l&Ol.  per  an- 
num it  made  by  46  Geo.  UL  o.  13^  which  ditehaigaa  all 
BUoh  hanafloat  fnim  <ha  tand'tax,  widiont  any  eooaideration 
being  given  for  the  discharge,  with  a  proviso  that  the  whoila 
annual  amount  thus  remitted  shall  not  exceed  fiOOO/. 

T'l;i'  alienation  of  the  temporalitiu:-  ul'  bciv.'ticch.  nvrn  In 
perpetuity,  was  not  fiirbidden  by  the  common  law,  provided 
It  were  made  with  tlw  OOOOIumBaa  of  the  jpnncipajparties 
intanttad,  via.  the  panan,  patran,  and  oidmary.  Thua,  at 
tho  common  law,  Imda  might  have  baooma  OMmpt  fVom 
the  payment  of  tithe  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
befween  the  tithe-payer  and  the  parson  or  vicar,  with  tho 
necessary  consent,  for  the  substitution  of  land  in  lieu  of 
tithe.  But  the  statute  13  Elis.  c.  10  prohibita,  among 
other  bodies  corporate,  parsons  and  vicars  from  making  any 
alienation  of  their  temp<waUtiat  bM[«id  the  life  of  the  in- 
omnbant,  except  by  way  of  laaae  mr  twenty-one  years,  or 
three  livrs,  '  whereupon  the  nrrnstnmcd  yearly  rent  or 
more  shall  bo  reserved  and  paya.ble  yearly  during  the  said 
term."  Further  restrictions  are  imposed  by  the  stat.  18  Eliz. 
o.  1 1,  which  requires  that  where  auy  former  lease  for  yeors 
is  in  haing,  it  must  be  expired,  ^mrenderad,  or  ended  within 
thiaa  jaaia  naxt  after  tha  making  of  the  new  leaaa,  and  all 
bondt  and  eovennitts  (br  ronawing  or  making  leatea  eontrary 

to  this  and  the  last-mentioned  statute  are  made  void.  The 
Stat.  14  Eli2.  c.  11,  us  to  houses  in  towns,  extends  the  term 
specified  in  the  1.1  Eliz.  c.  10  to  forty  yf  ar>,  but  prohibits 
leases  of  such  houses  in  reversion,  aiul  allows  of  abaolato 
alienation  by  way  of  aMlMBge.  But  the  consent  of  patron 
and  ordinary  ia  ttill  necessary  in  ordar  to  maka  the  laaaat  of 
paraont  and  vieari  binding  upon  tlmr  aoeoaaiort.  Tt  it  eaid 
that  alxmt  the  time  when  these  statutes  were  passed,  it  wait 
a  practice  for  patrons  to  present  unworthy  clerteymcn  to  their 
vacant  benefices,  on  condition  of  baling  leases  of  those 
benefices  made  to  themselves  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  were  not  uoUha  what  aotnad  fkon  tha 
appropriatioa  of  banafloat  by  moaaatie  eoiponlioiw.  tha 
ineumbento  did  not  retide.  and  the  fdiutebes  were  h)diflbr> 
endy  ser\-ed  hy  stipendiary  curates.  To  remeil y  this  evil, 
it  was  provided  by  stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  20  (itwde  j>crpelual  by 
3  Car.  I,  c.  4),  that  no  lea^ie  of  a  benefice  with  cure  should 
endure  longer  than  while  the  lessee  should  be  ordinarily 
resident  and  serving  tha  CUta,  without  absence  for  more 


than  aigh^  dan  in  any  ow  yaar,  but  thould  immadiatoly, 
upon  non-retiflenoe,  baoMne  visid  ;  and  that  tha  ineumbmit 

should  forf,  it  one  year's  prnflts  of  the  benefice,  to  be  dis- 
tributed aiuoiig,  the  poor:  but  the  statute  contains  an  ex- 
ception of  the  case  M  boro  a  parson,  allowe<l  hy  law  m  have 
two  beneflcet,  demitea  the  one,  upon  which  he  is  not  must 
ordinarily l«iidant»  to  hia  aurata.  The  18  EUx.  c.  ll.  pro- 
vides that  prooeat  of  sequestration  shall  be  granted  by  the 
oidiiuMY  tQ  «b(«ia  Uw  proflu  m  fiaifailtd.  By  ata^  14  SUi|. 
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1. 11,  oonib  and  corenants,  and  by  ttat  43  £Ui>  e.  9*  judlp> 
monts  cnterod  into  or  suffered  in  fhuid  of  tin  stat  18  Eiiz. 

e.  2(1,  aro  nia<lc  void. 

The  13  Eli/,  c.  20.  also  renders  void  all  charges  upon  eccle- 
nastical  benefices bv  way  uf  pension  or  utberwiae.  This  last 

Emnoa  ha*  bean  bekl'to  extend  to  nuMrtgaget  and  annui- 
■»  even  if  ntada  tm\j  fer  the  lUb  or  ineumboney  of  the 
mortgager.  But  thf  sfrirtnesu  of  the  laws  prohibiting  all 
alienationii  by  or  in  favum  of  eccleBiaslical  persons,  has  in 
modern  times  Iteen  somewhat  relaxed  by  the  legislature  for 
purposes  of  public  oonv«nience.  Tbu«  the  General  Inclosure 
Aet,  41  Geo.  III.  c.  109.  and  the  Land-tax  Redemption 
Act  (-12  Geo.  IlI.e.  116,  amended  by  45  Geo.  III.  c  77.  50 
Geo.  III.  c.  58.  53  Geo.  III.  c  123,  54  Geo.  UL  0.  17,  and 
5r  Geo.  III.  c.  100)  I  [if'cr  ample  poweisof  pundnie  and 

alienation  for  such  pariKisen, 

Oilu  r  arts,  as  17  Geo.  III.  c,  53  (amended  by  21  Geo, 
HI. «.  66,  and  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  89X  empower  eoclasiaatical  in- 
eombeiiti,  with'  eonaeat  of  pMran  and  ordinary,  to  raiae 
money  by  sale  or  mortga^ro  of  the  profits  of  the  benefice,  for 
a  term,  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  repairing  parbonane 
houses;  and  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  are 
permitted  to  advance  money  for  the  same  object.  (See 
also  43  Geo.  III.  e.  108.  and  :'>l  Geo.  III.  0,  116.) 

Again,  tho  stat.  55  Geo.  III.  c.  147  (wnended  by  1  Geo. 
IV.  c.  6.  6  Geo.  IV.  a  8.  and  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  fiG)  empowera 
incuniUmtH,  uith  consent  of  patron  and  ordinary,  and  ac- 
oording  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  act,  to  exchange 
tbeir  parsonage  houses  and  glebe  lands,  and  to  purchase  and 
wauL  to  (lurir  benefice  otiMur  penonage  houaea  and  glebe 
lands.  (See  alae  M  Geo.  TTI.  e.  141.)  And  by  the  above- 
mentioned  stat.  1  and  2  Will.  IV.  c.  45,  rectors  and  vicars 
are  enabled  to  char^ie  thoir  beneficeu  in  favour  of  chapels  of 
MSe  within  their  cures. 

Although  an  eoclesiastioal  benefice  cannot  be  alienated 
for  the  aatisfaotion  of  the  iasttmbeni's  debts,  the  proAu  may 
bo  sequestrated  for  that  purpose,  even  where  the  debt  arises 
from  an  annuity  which  the  incumbent  has  attempted  to 
chafKe  upon  the  l)ene(ice.  (Vide  J  Barn,  and  Adolp.  734.) 
And  this  is  the  ordinary  practice  upon  a  judgment  against 
a  clergyman  in  one  of  we  tempoial  courts.  The  writ  of 
4en>Sk^  iasiMS  sgMiiBt  1^ 

Hn  aberiff  fstaras  uat  Iwlsnbeiieliead  elerk,  bavinf  no  lay 

fee  :  upon  which  a  writ  of  levari  faci an  issue*  to  the  bishop 
of  lite  diocese,  by  virtue  of  which  the  profits  of  the  benefice 
are  hor|uttstrated  uDtU  thsirliato debt is  sstMed.  (ioe fin- 

QUXaritATION.} 

In  oaae  of  a  baoeieed  ekvgyman  seeVing  bk  diseharge 
under  the  insolvent  aet,  the  eatigneeB  of  his  eetate  must 

apply  for  a  sequestration,  in  order  to  render  the  proflta  of 
the  benefiob  avaUable  for  tbe  ptiyiMMlt  sf  bit  debli.  (See 

7  Geo.  IV.  o.  57,  8.  «8.) 

The  duties  and  liabilitios  of  spiritual  persons  come  more 
pivpsrljrunte  the  beadof  Cumov,  bat  U  ia  not  ineoosist* 
ent  wim  the  stib}eet  of  the  preMUt  article  to  mention  the 

noil  residence  of  spiritual  persons  upon  their  benefices,  which 
(beaidoH  l>einff  cognizable  in  the  ecdosiastical  courts)  is 
\isitwl  with  Hevero  penalties  ;  v  i;ilt  rent  acts  of  parliament. 
The  principal  of  tho  old  enactments  on  the  subject  is  stat. 
31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13  (amended  and  enlarged  bv  25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  Ifi  ;  28  Men.  VIII.  a  1.3,  and  33  Hen.  VlfL  e. SB),  whieh 
impoMs  certain  penalties  upon  penens  wilAlUj  absillCbig 
themsi-lveii  fmni  their  beoeMSS  ftr  0W>  MSOth  tOgetiwr*  or 
two  months  lu  tbe  year. 

Hut  this  act  exeeptsHie  chaplains  to  the  king  and  royal 
ftunily,  those  of  peen.  pesresses,  and  oaitain  pnbiie  offloeia, 
dnrinff  their  attendanee  opon  Oe  hoaaebeld  of  auflii  as  te- 
tain  tliein  :  and  aUo  all  heads  of  collepe? .  magistrate's,  and 
professors  in  the  universities,  and  all  students  xinder  a  cer- 
t.iin  aire  rosidini?  there  bond Jtde  t  i  -1  )  ly.  And  the  kinp 
may  grant  dispensations  for  non-rciiideuco  to  his  chaplains. 
«ven  when  they  are  not  attending  his  honaehold.  The  resi 
denee  intended  br  the  Imr  mnafc  be  in  the  parsmaga  house, 
if  there  be  one ;  bnt  if  there  be  no  boose  of  reildenee.  the 
iiirucnhent  mo^t  resfde  w-thi''  the  limits  of  the  benoflce,  or 
of  the  city,  town,  or  parish  wliere  tii«  beneflne  is  situate,  pro- 
Tided  such  residence  be  within  two  miles  from  tho  church 
or  chapel  of  the  benefloe:  and  in  all  such  eaaea  a  residence 
may  be  appointc^l  by  the  biabop.  even  iridMmt  the  timits  of 
the  benefice.  These  acts  (which  Attend  also  to  archdea- 
conries, deaneries,  and  difrnitiea  in  cathedral  and  rolle- 
(iiate  churches)  ha\  i'  iicen  wmsolidati  d  i-nl  [iiui  ui]'"^!  Ijy 
atat.  57  Geo.  UL  c  99    By  thia  act,  every  incumbent  ab- 


■enting  hiasatf  float  •  benefice  with  core,  without  lk«fioe. 
far  the  period  of  dnee  months  consecutively,  or  a.t  seven! 

times  for  »o  many  days  as  are  equal  to  ti)is  ]>  rit.^.  wi 
abiding  eli^where  thoii  at  some  other  benefice.  f<^f-f»u 
for  an  absence  exceeding  three  months,  but  not  ab«jve 
months,  one-third  of  the  annual  value  of  the  beoefifim  tkm 
tit  all  outgoings  except  the  eniate't  aalaiy.  AbaeMea  of  a 
lonper  duration  are  subjected  to  pmy^ortional  penalties,  tnd 
the  whole  of  the  penalty  in  uacu  caw*  i»  given  to  the  party 
suing,  together  with  such  oosLs  as  arc  allowed  by  the  pra  > 
tice  of  the  couit  where  the  octioo  is  brought.  All  w)m 
were  exempt  from  residence  before  the  last  atatute  are  etS 
exemnt,  aiM  tbe  exemption  ia  extended  to  aeveral  others, 
incluoinir  pubtie  officers  in  either  of  the  two  univenitiea,  acd 
tvti  r>  m  l  ])ublic  officers  in  any  coUet;e.  Students  m  tbe 
umvarMty  are  exempted  till  they  arc  thirty  year*  of  mf^: 
•ad  the  king's  prangathe  to  grant  dispensatiofka  fbr  two- 
residenoe  to  bis  cbtpuins  is  not  afiiscted  by  the  atataie. 
But  no  pemon  ean  have  tbe  benefit  of  an  exemption,  unbm 
he  make  n  notification  of  it  every  year,  within  six 
from  the  Is-l  of  January,  to  the  bishop  of  the  dioc«j!»e.  iie- 
hi  lilt;  exemptions,  the  bishop  may  grant  a  licence  foe 
non-residence  for  the  illneas  or  infirmity  of  an  incaunbent, 
his  wife,  or  child,  and  for  other  causes  specified  in  the  act; 
and  if  the  bishop  refuses  a  lieence.  the  incumbent  may  ap- 
peal to  the  archbishop.  The  bishop  may  al&o  grant  lieeaoes 
for  non-residence  for  causes  not  8p©cific<l  in  the  act,  but  la 
that  case  the  licences  must  be  allowed  by  the  archbishop. 
Liceums  may  be  revoked,  and  no  licence  can  continue  id 
iiNoe  above  thiee  jean  fkom  the  time  of  ita  being  naatod^ 
oralW<he3latorDeeember  in  tiMseeond  y««r  albM- that 
in  which  it  is  granted.  Tho  act  also  containii  direct;  n. 
with  reepeet  to  the  li&ts  of  exemptions  and  licences  for  noo- 
residence?,  which  are  to  be  kaptiB  tlm  lUgiakiy  ef  «acll 
oese  for  public  inspcetion. 

The  act  57  Geo.  III.  e.  99  provides  also  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Ueenaed  eurates  in  benefloea,  the  incumbents  k 
which  are  absent  with  or  without  licence  or  exemption,  and 
reculates  the  salaries  of  such  curates  upon  i  .-cjle  propor- 
tioned to  the  value  of  each  benefice,  and  tbe  number  of  the 
population  within  ila  pnainala;  and  in  all  cases  of  non-rest* 
denee  firom  sieknesik  age*  or  other  unavuidaUa  oansp,  ilw 
bishop  may  fix  aasaller  aateriea  at  hai  diacfolion. 

There  are  other  liabilities  which  parsons,  vicars,  and  olhc? 
spiritual  persons  necessarily  incur  in  respect  of  their  bene- 
fices. Thus,  by  4.3  Eliz.  c.  2,  they  are  rateable  in  respect  of 
their  benefices  for  the  relief  of  the  jKx^r :  and,  although  the 
burden  of  the  repairs  of  tiie  body  of  tbe  chmnib  fitlis  upoa 
the  parialiionen,  the  rector  (and,  where  the  panwrnai^  is  ap- 
propriated, the  fmpropristor)  is  liable  ft»r  the  repairs  of  tb* 
eJiiLiicrl.  And  the  ■^liit.  :?5  Ed.  I.  sess.  2, 1'lr  nbj  ,.•<■£  of  which 
was  to  prohibit  rectors  from  cutting  down  tret»  in  chureli* 
yards,  eontain't  an  cxpreas  exception  of  the  caee  wbamsiich 
tnea  are  wanted  for  tne  repair  ef  the  ehane^ 

Besides  Ae  liability  implied  in  tbe  last-maationod  proB* 
hition,  all  ecclesiastical  inciinibonf*  are  liable  for  di!api<Ii- 
tions.  A  dilapidation  is  said  to  be  the  puUinp  down  or  df- 
stroyini;  in  any  manner  anv  of  the  i  -e^  or  buildings  b»"- 
longing  to  a  spiritual  living,  or  suffcrinp;  them  to  ran  ioId 
ruin  or  dscay.  «r  wasting  or  destroying  the  woods  ef  th» 
church,  or  committing  or  suffering  any  wilful  waste  in  or 
upon  the  inheritance  of  the  church.  Such  procecdinjrs  rcsr 
be  prevented  by  the  spiritual  censures  of  the  ordmarv  ;  and 
the  profits  of  the  benefits  may  be  aequestcrod  until  the 
damage  be  repaired ;  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  will,  at 
the  suit  of  the  patron,  grant  an  i^Jundtkm  to  rastndn  this  ai 
wen  as  every  ether  species  of  waste.  Or  tfie  mot  inraie- 
bent  may  recover  damages  for  dilapidation?  either  in  t' 
■Spiritual  Court,  or  in  an  action  ou  the  ca»e  at  common  iai 
against  his  predecesaoTt  M»  if  ha  ^  dead,  sgjainat  his  per' 
sonal  representatives. 

The  remedies  for  the  snhtiaetioB  ef  tithca  given  bv  thv 
law  of  England  to  the  elennr  are  sufleient^  ample,  tlies 
stat  e  and  S  Ed.  VI.  enablea  them  either  to  recover  the 
tithes  themselves  in  tlie  Spiritual  Court*,  together  wi:h  tlw 
double  value  of  buch  tithes  lu  addition,  or  to  recover  tl:* 
treble  value  in  the  temporal  courts.  Some  recent  statutt-;. 
and  particularly  53  Goo.  III.  c.  187.  and  7  <Seo.  IV.e.  15. 
have  also  g^ven  a  summary  remedy  for  the  reeoTerr  ef  tithes 
under  a  certain  amount  before  two  justices  of  tVie  peace, 
who  are  empowered  (o  levy  them  by  diMtrc«5.  Butqiie*- 

tions  (if  tlllr   Vi   1it!;i>  to  tllC  tfl  1 1  p  'Val   :■■ '  U  rt>  <-alT, 

and  are  geoeraUy  determined  fay  a  suit  oa  tiie  equi^  aids 
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if  tbe  Coort  of  BaBohequer.  Tho  raljoot  of  die  dUbnnt 

ipectes  of  defence  to  soita  of  tki<  nature  will  ht  man  pro- 
perly considered  under  the  head  of  Tithks  ;  but  it  should 

>«■•  obst-rved  tliat  by  the  uW  law,  upon  tbe  principle  of 
nullum  tumpuii  uccurrit  ccclobiot,'  titcro  was  uo  period  of 
imitation  to  these  suits,  so  that  the  churcli  oouid,  at  any 
Ufttance  of  time,  recover  land  or  tithes,  which  it  could  be 
irovttd  to  have  enjoyed  within  legal  meniory>  t.  0.  aioeo  tbe 
icceasion  of  Richard  I.  To  remedy  this  with  respect  to 
Ithes,  the  stat.  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  cap.  100.  after  appointing 
ieriods  of  limitation  for  titlie  suits  by  ilit>  k\u\!:,  by  lay  porsons, 
ind  corporations  aggrogatc,  wju-ilur  spirtiual  or  tt.>iU{M>ral, 
>rovides  that  in  all  such  miu  by  spiritual  persons  or  cor- 
(wrations  wde,  »  claim  of  diacborgo  fitom  the  payment  of 
-.itbes  "bf  the  eostomary  eommutation  ealled  a  moatu,  or  of 
1  total  exemption  by  prt  scription,  fehull  be  indefeasible  upon 
i%'idence  shoving  thui  the  miAus  was  paid  or  exemption  had 
or  the  whole  time  that  twij  persons  in  succession  may  have 
leld  iho  benefice  in  respect  of  which  tithes  arc  claimed,  and 
Ibr  not  leas  than  three  years  after  the  appointment,  institution, 
vt  indnetMa  of  •  ttiim  |penon  thereto.  And  it  is  farther 
provided,  that  if  tbe  penod  of  tbe  b<M'uig  of  sueb  two  per- 
ion.s  be  less  than  sixty  year»,  it  shall  bo  necessary,  in  order 
Hi  establish  tbe  modut  or  the  excinption,  to  show  its  existence 
for  so  bmg  a  time  as  vfith  that  period  shall  make  up  tbe 
full  period  of  sixty  years ;  and  also  for  the  further  period  of 
three  years  from  tbe  appointment,  institution,  or  induction 
a  tniid  pemm  to  tbe  same  beoeflce.  Tbe  tfatnto  «oa- 
taiRs  an  exeeption  ibr  die  eases  vhen  it  dull  be  pioved 

that  tho  rnijdu.9  was  paid,  or  tho  eXemptioll  bad«  bf  eonsent 
evidenced  by  s<ime  dcttd  or  writing. 

And  with  respect  to  actions  and  suits  for  recovery  of  lands 
or  rents  by  par^^uus,  vicars,  or  other  spiritual  corporations 
sole,  the  29tli  sect,  of  3  and  4  Will  IV.  c.  27  subjects  them 
to  the  period  of  limitation  of  two  suoceasive  incumbencies, 
together  with  six  years  after  the  appointment  of  a  third  per- 
-uii  to  thehenefiee,  or  in  case  of  this  pt  i  iod  not  uiiiountini;  to 
sixty  years,  then  to  the  full  period  of  limilaliun  of  sixty  years. 

Having  thus  !<howTi  how  possession  of  the  diflerent  kinds 
of  benefloes  in  England  is  act^uired  aud  maintained*  and 
wbat  aie  the  principal  legal  incidents  of  such  posiession,  it 
remnins  to  consider  how  benefices  may  be  vacated  or  avoided. 
And  this  may  bapfwn  several  ways  :  1.  By  the  death  of  the 
incuuilxMit ;  '2.  By  resignation,  which  is  made  into  tlic  hands 
of  the  ordinary,  oxcept  in  the  case  of  donatives,  which  must 
be  resigaed  into  tbe  hands  of  tbe  patron,  who  alone  has 
Jurifldioiioa  over  tbem.  The  resignation  roust  be  abeokito, 
unless  it  be  Ibr  tbe  purpose  of  exchange,  in  wbieb  ease  it 
may  be  made  on  the  condition  that  the  exchange  shall  take 
lull  effect.    Where  two  jiarsons  wish  to  exchange  benefices, 
they  must  obtain  a  licence  from  the  ordinarv  to  that  effect ;  aud 
f  the  exctittuge  is  not  fully  executed  by  Wth  parties  during 
their  lives,  all  tbe  proceedings  are  void.   (See  Bom,  Ee- 
rle$  LttWt  tit.  £xekatige.)   3.  A  benefice  may  be  avoided 
by  tbe  incumbents  being  promoted  to  a  bishoprick ;  but  the 
avoidance  in  this  case  does  not  take  place  till  the  actual  con- 
Hecration  of  the  new  prelate   Tbe  patronage  of  the  beuefice 
so  ^at  antbelonj^s  for  that  turn  to  the  king,  except  in  the  case 
nf  a  clergyman,  beneficed  in  England,  accepting  an  Irish 
I'lshopriek;  for  no  person  can  accept  a  dignity  or  benefice  in 
Ireland  until  he  has  first  resigned  all  nia  preferments  in 
England ;  so  that  in  this  case  the  patron,  ana  not  tbe  king, 
has  the  benefit  of  the  avoidance.    The  avoidance  may  be 
pruvtiuUid  by  a  licence  from  the  crown  to  hold  the  benefice 
in  eommendam.    Grants  in  commendam  may  be  either 
temporary  or  perpetual.  They  are  said  to  be  lurived  from 
an  antient  practice  in  tbe  Roman  Caiboilie  ctaumb,  wbereby, 
when  a  church  was  vacant,  and  could  not  be  immcfliately 
filled  up,  the  care  of  it  w  as  commended  by  the  bishoj)  or 
other  ecclesiastical  superior  to  some  person  of  merit,  who 
should  take  the  direction  of  it  until  the  vacancy  was  filled 
up,  bol  uittiout  mddling  with  tbe  profits.   This  praetiM^ 
however,  in  proceaa  of  time  being  abusad  for  the  pnifoaa  or 
erading  the  provisions  of  die  canon  law  against  pluralities, 
bc-came  the  subject  of  con.siderablc  complaint,  ami  of  some 
ix'strdiul*,  by  the  authority  of  popes  and  councils,  and  parti- 
ridarly  of  the  C»dehrated  Cituiicil  of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth 
century.   (Vide  Faihur  Paul's  Trgatite  on  Bmeficet.)  A 
bwlce  may  bo  granted  in  eommendam  to  a  bishop  after 
•QOMoattoiw  bat  tben  tbe  patron's  eonaent  must  be  ob> 
fuaed.  in  Older  to  mader  tbe  eommendam  valid.  [8eeCoi(- 
MBNDAM.]    If  the  incuttibotit  of  a  donative  be  promoted  to 
a  bishoprick,  no  cession  takes  piaco  but  it.oeems  that  he 


nutf  retain  the  donative  without  a  eomiiiendaiD.-  (8m 
Viner'a  JIbr,  tit.  Prueniation,  K. «.) 

4. If  an  incumbent  of  a  benefice  with  cure  of  souls  accepts 
a  second  Ix  neflce  of  a  like  nature  without  procurin;;  1  li 
pension,  tbe  first,  by  the  provisions  of  the  canou  law.  1.1 
so  far  void,  that  the  patron  mav  present  another  rlcrk,  or 
tbe  bisbop  may  deprive ;  but  till  oeprivation  no  advantaga 
can  be  taken  by  lapse.  And  the  stat.  81  Hen.  VIII.  e.  13 
provides,  that  where  a  person,  having  a  benefice  of  the  value 
of  Hi.  per  annum  or  upwards,  according  to  tbe  valuation  of 
the  kini,''.s  k»iks.  ncvcpts  any  other,  the  ilr*-!  shall  be  ad- 
judged void,  uiilcss  he  obtains  a  dispensation  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  And  dispensations  not 
in  conformity  witb  tbe  statute  are  declared  void,  and  heavy 
penalties  ate  impoeed  upon  persons  endeavouring  to  procure 
them.  But  by  virtue  of  such  dispensations,  spiritual  per- 
sons of  the  king's  council  may  hold  three  benefices  with 
cure,  and  the  mlier  persons  ([uahflcd  by  the  statute  tole- 
ceive  dtspensatiuns  may  each  hold  two  sueh  benefices. 
The  persons  who  mayraeeive  dispensations  arc  the  king's 


ebaplaina,  those  of  the  ouma  and  nyal  family»^  and  other 
persons  wbo  are  aUowM  by  the  statute  to  retain  a  certain 

ni;'Ti!i.  r  of  chaplains,  and  also  the  brethren  and  sons  of  all 
temporal  lords,  the  brethren  and  i>oas  of  kni^ihts,  and  all 
'lectors  and  bachelors  of  divinity  and  law,  admitted  to  their 
degrees  in  due  form  by  the  universities.  The  privilege  is  not 
extended  to  the  brethren  and  sons  of  baronets,  as  me  rank 
of  iMKonet  did  not  exist  at  the  time  whan  tbe  statute  was 
passed.  j^See  Chaplaik.] 

The  statute  expre^s1y  excepts  deaneries,  archdeaconries, 
chancellorships,  treakurerathips,  chaitterbhips,  prebends,  and 
sinecure  rectories.  Donatives  are  within  the  statute,  if  a  do* 
native  is  the  first  Uving ;  but  if  a  donative  is  the  second  living 
taken  without  a  dispensation,  the  Brst  is  not  made  void  by 
the  statute,  the  words  of  which  are  '  instituted  and  inducted 
to  any  other,'  words  not  applicable  to  donatives.  But  it 
seems  that  both  in  tbe  cases  excepted  hy  the  statute,  and 
in  tbe  ca^^e  where  the  secjond  living  is  a  donative,  a  dis- 
pensation is  equally  necessary  in  order  to  bold  both  prefer- 
ments, as  otiierwise  tbe  first  would  be  voidabto  by  tbe 
canon  law. 

The  ."Stat.  3G  Geo.  III.  c.  8,1  has  broufjht  chapcLs  and 
churches,  augmented  by  Queen  Anne  s  lioiinty,  within  the 
Statute  of  Pluralities,  by  cnactiti*^  that  sucli  churches  and 
chapels  shall  bo  considered  as  prcscntative  benefices,  and 
that  the  license  to  mm  thm  shall  render  other  livings 
voidable  in  the  sum  manner  as  institution  to  pieaentotiva 
beneioes.  It  appears  that  both  by  tbe  common  law,  and 
by  the  provisions  of  stat.  37  IT  r,,  ^'III.  c,  21,  and  17  Char. 
II.  c.  ,1,  a  union  or  consoluluUuii  of  two  benefices  into  one 
mi^;hl  with  consent  of  patruns,  ordinaries,  and  incumbents, 
bo  made  in  i»uch  a  manner  as  not  to  bo  affected  by  tbe 
Statute  of  Pluralittaa.  (8«»  Cituscs,  aod  Butn'i  JBecfira. 
Lawt  tiL  UtiioH.) 

For  tbe  manner  of  obtaining  dispensations  from  the 
archbishop,  and  for  the  form  of  sudi  d:spe[isation-<.  and  of 
the  confirmation  thereof  by  the  lord  chanceilor,  and  tbe  pro- 
visions which  tbe  canon  law  requires  to  be  inserted  in  such 
dispensations,  see  Bum's  JScciet.  Law,  title  Plurality. 

5.  Another  mode  of  avoidanca  of  a  benefice,  is  by  de- 
privation under  a  sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical  court.  I'lic 
principal  causes  on  which  sentence  of  deprivation  is  usually 
founded,  are  heresy,  blasphemy.  ucoiuiniBlOiali^;  or  eon- 
viction  (if  treason,  murder,  or  felony. 

6.  A  benefice  may  be  avoided  by  act  of  the  law ;  as  where 
the  incumbent  omiU  or  refuses  to  subscribe  the  Thirty* 
Nine  Articles,  or  deolaratiott  of  eonformity  to  tbe  Liturgy, 
or  to  read  the  Articles  or  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  staiuii.s  which  render  tlio^e  act*  necessary. 
Rut  the  Tnost  rBmarkablt!  mode  of  avoidance  whicli  is  tii  1mi 
classed  under  this  head,  is  that  fur  simony,  in  pursuance  of 
tbastat3t  EUs.e.6.  By  this  sUtuto  for  the  avoiding  of 
simony,  it  ia  among  other  thinga  enacted,  that  if  any  patron, 
for  any  sum  of  money,  laward,  profit,  or  beneilt,  or  tor  any 
jiromise,  agreement,  grant,  bond,  of  or  for  any  sum  uf 
money,  reward,  gift,  profit,  or  benefit,  shall  present  or  collate 
any  person  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  with  cure  of  souls  or 
iliirnity,  such  prasentatiou  or  collatiuo  shall  be  utterly  void, 
and  the  ffown  shall  present  to  the  benefice  for  tliat  turn 
only.  Tho  atatnto  also  impaosa  a  penalty  upon  the  partaea 
to  the  sfanonleeiil  eontraet  to  (be  amount  or  double  tbe  valaa 
of  a  year's  profit  of  the  beuefice,  and  for  ever  disables  tbo 
person  corruptly  procuring  or  accepting  the  benefioo  from 
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enjoying  th«  nn*.  And  by  atat.  IS  Anne,  mm.  8.  c  12.  m  I 

purchase  by  a  clergyman,  either  in  bis  own  name  or  that  of  I 
another,  of  the  next  pretentation/or  himxf<f/,  is  dcctarud  to  be- 
»imony,  and  is  attended  with  the  saitiL  | .  iialties  and  ior- 
feiture  as  are  imposed  by  the  statute  uf  Elizabeth.  Upon 
the  can!<ti^ictii)n  of  this  statute  of  Elixabeth  it  has  btiuri 
held,  that  if  tbs  next  pinmtatMn  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  pnrehued  with  th«  intention  of  presenting  a  portieular 
person,  who.  upon  a  vacancy  takini;  pin  ,  >  presented  ac- 
curdiiigly,  this  fact  is  sufBcient  to  reit.ii.r  ilie  transaction 
simoniacal.  An  exception  has  indeed  been  made  in  tho 
case  of  a  father  providing  for  bis  son  by  the  purchase  of  a 
next  presentation,  but  the  principle  of  thit  ftxecption  Imb 
lately  been  deiiMd.  (Vid«  S  B.  &  U  652.) 

Tn«  dreumstuioe  of  tlie  ineurabent  bein^  at  the  point  of 
death  at  the  time  cf  ;li  r  ii tract,  may  also  vitiate  the 
triin&action  ;  except  wherii  tiic  lee  simple  of  tl»c  advowaon 
is  purchased,  in  which  case  it  has  been  decided  tiiat  the 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  incumbent's  health  does  not 
Buike  the  inurduM  nmoniual. 

It  has  been  a  (^u^tion  much  agitated  in  onr  courts,  whe- 
ther  a  presentation  is  valid  when  the  person  presented 
enters  into  tv  bond  or  agreement,  either  generally  to  resign 
the  benefico  at  the  patron's  request,  or  to  resign  it  in  favour 
of  a  particular  person  specified  in  the  instrument.  After 
several  contrary  daoisions  in  the  courts  below,  it  was  finally 
deddad  by  the  Hooae  of  Lords  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century,  that  general  bonds  of  resignation  weie  simo- 
niacal and  illegal.  A  similar  decision  has  lately  been  made 
by  the  same  tribunal  with  respect  to  bonds  of  resignation  in 
favour  of  specified  persons.  As  there  is  no  objection  on  the 
grounds  of  public  policy  to  the  last-mentioned  instruments, 
if  restraioeo  within  due  limits,  the  intertetence  of  the  legis- 
lature has  been  thought  necessary  in  order  te  raguUte 
transactions  of  this  nature.  On  this  account,  after  a  retro- 
spective act  (7  8e  8  Geo.  IV.  c,  25)  had  been  passed,  to  re- 
raedy  the  hardships  that  mij^lit  otherwise  have  b«  i n  r  a- 
sioned  by  the  last-mentioned  judgment  of  the  Hou&e  uf 
Lwdfl*  it  vaa  finally  enacted  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  94,  that 
avMy  engiMinentt  bonti  fid*  made  for  the  resignation  of 
any  spiritud  oAoe  or  Uving.  in  ftvonr  of  a  jperian,  or  one  of 
two  persons  to  l>e  specially  named  therein,  bcinp  Buch  per- 
sons as  were  mentioned  la  a  subj»*!qu4inl  section  of  the  act, 
should  be  valid  and  effectual  in  the  law,  provided  such  en- 
gagement were  entered  into  before  tho  presentation  of  the 
f«rty  enterlBg  into  tarn  sane.  By  the  section  rolbired  to, 
whet*  two  f«nww  am  aMoialfy  named  in  the  engngraMnt. 
eaeh  of  fhem  must  be,  cither  by  Mood  or  marriage,  an  vnele, 
son,  grandson,  brother,  ncphrw,  or  grandnephew  of  thc^ 
patron  (providwl  ihc  patron  is  noi  it  more  trust<;e),  or  ol  the 
person  for  whom  the  p  atron  is  a  trustee,  or  of  tlio  person  by 
whose  direction  the  presentation  is  intended  to  be  made,  or 
of  MiynanladiroaMn  whose  husband  in  her  right  is  patron, 
or  or  any  odiar  penon  in  whose  ri^t  the  premitation  is 
intended  to  be  laiade.  The  deed  containing  Ae  engage- 
ment to  resign  must  be  deposited  for  inspection  witli  the 
registrar  of  the  diocese  wherein  the  benefice  is  situated,  and 
every  resignation  made  in  pursuance  of  such  an  engage- 
ment must  refer  to  the  same,  and  state  the  name  of  the 
person  for  wlioee  benefit  it  is  made  and  becomes  void, 
nnleia  that  penon  ill  pmented  witliin  aixmontka.  The 
ttatnto  is  limited  In  ite  operation  to  ease*  where  the  pa- 
tronage is  strictly  private  property.  ' 

There  are  certain  bonellres  of  which  the  patronage  ia 
either  by  custom  or  act  of  parliament  vested  in  certain 
public  dScers  or  corporatioiu.  Thus,  the  lunl  c-hatu-ellor 
has  dm  dteolute  patronage  of  all  the  king's  livings  which  are 
valoed  at  30^.  per  ann  um  or  under  in  the  luog'a  books.  It  is 
not  known  how  this  patronage  of  tfie  ehaneellw  waa  derited ; 
but  it  appears  from  the  rolls  of  parliament  in  the  4th  Ed. 
Til.,  that  the  chancellor  at  that  time  had  the  patronage  of 
all  the  king's  livings  of  tho  value  of  2((  marks  or  under, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  new 
vatnattm  of  benefices  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  new 
grant  was  made  to  the  chanc^lor  by  the  crown,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  altered  value  of  ecclesiastical  property.  By 
Stat.  3  James  I.  c.  r),  popish  recusants  are  disablecl  from 
exercising  any  ngtil  of  ecclesiastical  patronage;  and  the 
patronage  of  livings  in  the  gifl  of  such  persons  is  vested  in 
the  two  universities,  aoeordtng  to  the  several  counties  in 
which  the  livings  am  aitaate.  This  disability  waa  eon* 
firmed  by  the  subseqnent  statutes  I  WQI.  &  Mary.  e.  26, 
12  Ann.  seaa.  S.  e.  14,  and  extended  to  cases  wlMre  the 


light  of  patronage  waa  vested  in  a  Iniitea  Ihr  a  papist ;  and 

is  not  n-movcd  (aliiTipf  v  th  the  other  disabilities  afTeeting 
Roman  Cailiolicsj  bj  stat.  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7.  But  the  lust- 
mentioned  a«rt  proMdcs,  that  where  any  eocksiastioal 
tronage  is  oonnected  with  any  oftice  m  the  gttt  of  the 
crovit,  wUell  oflfee  is  held  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  pa- 
txenaga,  in  long  aa  the  ottee  is  so  held,  shall  be  eawrcised 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Though  tV.p  s?;it.  10  Ann.  c.  1*2  restoretl  the  rights  i  f  pi- 
tronage  in  Scotland  (which  hail  been  ahohshed  by  tlie  itrt 
of  the  Scotch  parliament  which  establishtil  the  presb)- 
terian  form  of  church  government  at  the  b«Kinmng  of  Will. 
III.'a  reign),  tkia  law  waa  so  unpopular  uwt  it  vaa  Ihr  a 
long  time  resisted,  and  became  almost  nogatmy.  The 
people  gradually  assumed  to  themselves  the  privilege  nf 
approving  of  their  pastors  before  they  were  indurte<l  ;  an  ' 
this  popular  xanction,  which  was  denominated  a  coil,  was 
regartled  as  indispensable,  and  as  possessing  more  authoritf 
than  the  presentotioa  of  Uie  patron.  Tlie  General  Aasem*- 
bly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1759  (cbieHy  through  the 
influence  of  the  historian  Robertson)  passetl  a  vote  cen- 
suring this  practice,  and  vindicating  the  rights  of  patronage 
as  established  by  tlu'  1  Tri  ^auro.  (See  Sii-,s;irt's  /.)/f  of 
Rnbertsnn,)  It  seems,  however,  to  have  l»e«;n  the  occasional 
though  not  uniform  practice  of  that  church  subeeqoenfly 
(notwithstanding  positive  law)  to  require  a  certain  eonenr- 
renoe  of  the  people  belbre  the  person  presented  to  a  benefiee 
was  invested  with  the  cure  of  souls.  (See  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations,  book  v.  cliap.  1.)  This  concurrence  appears, 
however,  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure  i  iii  iTtt-r  nt  torm, 
uiitd  a  recent  determination  of  the  General  Assembly  de- 
clared that  a  call  should  be  indispensable  in  all  cases.  '  The 
Scotch  law  upon  this  aubiect  is  quite  unsettled,  and  ob- 
viously requires  the  interwrettoe  of  the  legislatmw.  Ttie 
church  of  Ireland  being  the  same  w  ith  tli  it  if  Kngland,  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  each  is  in  its  ma;ii  j^niiciplcs  the  •aim*- 
The  same  law  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  the  same  cl;i-.ifi- 
cation  of  benefices,  the  same  circumstances  of  lay  impropria- 
tions,  and  in  short,  the  same  ecclesiastical  privilcgea  and  ^ 
abilitieanayMerail  ineaeheonntiy.  ButanMBtimpaitairt 
alteration  in  the  distribution  of  ^e  tvvwnuea  of  the  f  ridb 
church  was  effected  by  the  .1  &  4  Will.  TV.  c.  37,  amendr! 
by  4  &,5  Will.  IV.  c.  90.  By  this  act  certain  fcck's-iastical 
commissioners  are  established  as  a  corpwralion,  for  the  ang- 
raenting  of  small  livings  out  of  the  funds,  which  oome  into 
their  hmds  bv  virtue  of  the  act.  and  ftr  other  eeeleriantical 
pnrpoaM.  Tne  fnndt  in  question  are  to  arise,  partly  from 
the  revenues  of  certain  Dishopricks  which  are  abolished, 
ind  the  surplus  revenues  of  tno  rest  above  certain  limits 
tixod  by  the  act ;  partly  from  the  money  paid  by  the  tenanU 
of  lands  held  under  bishops'  leases  renewable  for  ever,  for 
a  conversion  of  such  leasehold  interest  into  a  perpetuity; 
and  partly  from  a  tax  levied  on  all  ecclesiastical  dignities 
and  benefices,  according  to  a  aeale  of  taxation  specified 
in  a  schedule  to  the  act ;  in  consideration  of  which  tax  all 
first  fruits  are  abolished.  Tho  commissioners  are  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers  by  the  ad.  Thus,  they  havo 
authority  to  disappropriate  benefices  united  to  dignities,  aod 
to  unite  them  to  vicara^s  in  lieu  thereof.  They  have  ake 
the  power  of  suspending  the  appointment  to  benefiees 
which  are  in  the  gift  either  of  the  crown,  of  arrhbishc] 
bishops,  or  other  dignitaries,  or  of  ecclesiastieal  corpor.\ti<niv 
where  it  a]  ars  tliat  divine  service  has  not  been  {n.-rforniel 
within  such  l>enefices  for  three  years  before  the  (mssing  lh« 
act.  The  subject  of  the  better  regulation  of  tho  revenues 
and  disciphne  of  the  Irish  ehureh  still  (183$)  engagea  the 
attention  of  the  legislature. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  attempts  of  the  popes  to 
acquire  the  right  of  patronage  to  all  ecclesia.-.tical  benefice 
in  Euroi>o,  and  the  successful  measures  that  were  taken  in 
England  for  resisting  their  pretensions.  After  ineffectual 
attempts  liad  been  made  at  the  councils  of  ConstancW  and 
Basle  in  1414  aod  1433  to  check  the  papal  enenMchmaMi, 
each  of  the  principal  European  govemmente  aeetts  to  haie 
asserted  in  some  measure  its  ow  n  ecclesiastical  indcp.  n 
dence,  cither  by  entering  into  concordau  with  the  ]Mt\>e, 
or  assuming  the  riglit  of  controlling  his  pretensitjns  by 
national  legislation.  The  latter  course  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Spain  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centaiT. 
(See  Hallam's  Middle  Jgu,  ydLiLf.  Ul,}  The  empenr 
of  Oermany  in  t44li  entered  into  a  eeneordat  at  Asrhaflte- 
burg  with  the  pope,  which  is  said  to  the  Invr  :f  tfli 

Catholic  states  of  (Germany.   By  this  tr^y  lh«  pofo  et^ 
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tain«d  the  right  of  ooUation  to  all  benefleea  th«t  fell  vaomt 
Anriag  six  alternate  monthi  of  the  year.  By  the  Prmg- 
■mtio  SuMliMi  at  Chariea  VII*  oC  Jtmum  paUklMd  in 
I4S8.  all  iBUMfetM  and  raiarvntioin  «^  nipwt  to  bene- 
fices in  that  country  were  abolished  for  the  future.  This 
ordinance  was  fallowed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  the  concordat  of  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.,  which 
remniiiod  till  the  time  of  the  Franeh  revolution  a  ftmda- 
naental  bnr  ef  tfanOalHean  elmch.  Bj  this  treaty  the  pope 
irave  up  his  indefinite  claims  to  the  patronage  of  beneflnea, 
und  received  a  small  siiipulatud  patronage  in  return ;  and 
the  substantial  part  of  the  patrona(;e  uf  bishoprics  was 
^  e<(ted  in  the  crown.  The  modern  concordat  of  Pius  VII. 
■vith  Napoleon,  though  destructive  of  the  liberties  of  the 
GnUiioan  ohuieh,  doaa  not  unear,  ao  &r  as  la^eeu  the  risht 
of  the  pope  to  inteitev  wok  lk»  pnttonaM  of  henetoii 
tn  be  a  material  innovation  upon  the  eoDOomtof  Ikaaab  I. 
[St-e  Concordat.] 

For  the  numerous  abuses  with  respect  to  the  patronage, 
acquisition,  and  tranamiaakm  of  benefices  that  prevailed  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chutob.  eepedally  in  Italy,  during  the 
lUleenth  and  sixteenth  oentnriea,  aae  Father  FWil'a  iVaa- 
fM»  OH  Benefice*,  cap.  44-46. 

The  Council  of  Trent  in  1647  attempted  to  reform  some 
of  these  evUit,  as  that  of  pluralities  and  eommendams,  here- 
ditary succession  to  benefices,  and  non-residence;  but  left 
%hm  peat  abuie  of  papal  laaecvationa  untonehed.  The  con* 
neqvenee  of  this,  aoeoHing  to  Pkther  Paul  (cap.  59),  was 
that  in  his  time  (at  the  beginnine  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury) the  reservations  were  multiplied  to  such  a  decree,  that 
the  pope  hail  flve-sixths  of  the  Ixjneflces  in  Italy  at  his  dis- 
posal, with  very  reasonable  hopes  that  the  remaining  sixth 
wonM  so  the  same  way.  In  confirmation  of  this  state- 
ment, the  same  atithor  givea  a  list  of  the  beneloea  tahieh  at 
that  time  eame  under  the  pope's  patronage  by  reaerrationa ; 
iTuI  ronrludes  with  saying,  'Whoever  shall  put  these  reserva- 
tumn  tu</c'lher  will  be  found  to  have  done  the  pope  no 
wrong  in  the  calculation,  and  that  he  hath  at  least  five 
times  aa  many  eoUationa  aa  aU  the  other  eoUatora  put 
together.* 

following  TeiU  it  abstracted  partly  from  a  Pariith 
mmmlary  Return  pretenUd  to  the  Jioute  qf  CSMmnont  in 
I8S4.  tmd  portly  from  the  Beport  of  the  Commiuioiiert 

vpointed  to  inquire  into  the  Ecrlesiastiral  ReveHUet  of 
tmgtand  and  IValet,  published  June,  1835:— 
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Tli«  aXmm  ilwiUMltao  toapriM*  only  U«  yalWf*  ntmit§i  to  tha 

Commiaaionera.  Tkafe  an  178  aoo-f«tariu,  and  86  returocd  omiuiaf  Ika 
pAtroiiaKf. 

A<  iImi  palrnaaf*  la  AMOrailT  di«ld«d  faatwacn  dlir<-n>al  daaiaa  af  |Bliaaa 

oniJ  it  includrd  oiuUr  aao*,  14  ia  abriuua  that  Um  a^frvKsta  tuul  of  Um  afemt 
Dumlma  mill  uot  ^tnr  »iih  tha  luul  nnmlxtr  of  bcocdcaa. 
*  TfaU  tDcludn  the  |ialroaa(«  or  n«tnatto«  aaaMlnd  bjr  icelan  aaj 

yiemx*. 

t  TIti*  numbri  dort  not  comiirlM'  the  living*  lu  llie  palroDac*  of  tlia  daw 
and  canoDt  of  ('hrl<t  Cliarcli,  «htcli  I*  incladrd  amoat  llw  draaa  mmd  cka*. 
I«n  I  and  it  ia  ikftbav  io  tw  ubiarwd.  ibal  uailad  Uvknn.  aad  livtaga 
chapala  anaesad.  hai*a  la  ailkar  curs  Im«u  iraatad  aa  alalia  bear  Ace*. 

Table,  elcusing  the  Appropriationt  and  ImprnpriatioHM, 
shotping  the  dumber  possesneft  hy  each  Cliut,  and  the 
Number  of  Case*  in  enrh  Dioaene  tn  whieJt  the  ^'iettrage 
t.v  partly  or  wholly  endowetl  trith  the  Great  Tithet. 


Tiital  NunilwT  ur  ParltKri,  11.1177:  of  Ckiirchra  aod  ChaucU.  II,  8'iS: 
Po|.uluili.n.  i3  8'J7.18r7. 

A.  Uiucrtr  anil  Numbi*r  uf  Rrnedcr*  in  r.nh  rplnrnnd  to  the  Cammis- 
aUuipra.  incl\idlni;  titiMiire  Ki-ct<>rir>.  biit  rxclimi^f-  or  HrurAcea  aoncxed 
111  otiirr  I'rrfvrmvuU.  Toul  numlirT  of  Brurliri^  luj>17.  II.  Asxrrgale 
Amiiuut  of  tlur  nty'tt  iiintmra  of  locumlwoU  iii  varh  Dluc<'«r,  rxcluiivcai 
IjFforr  m.-niionrd.  Tutal.  .TI9.1.49(M.  C.  Niimlirr  of  Curatea  la  aacb  I 
tHncnr.  Tutal.  5.Si7.  I>.  Amouot  of  Sliprndi  to  Cutatr*  io  rack  I 
Diocric.    Tixnl,  K,  NunilM>r  <if  IkmoJicvi  In  rack  l>ioce>c  not  I 

rrtunimi  to  iki-  (°iicumi»tunt'n.    Total,  178.  { 

Tlir  Annual  AtrraitP  fur  eai'h  prmm  uiM>n  tlir  Total  (in»>  Inciitne  trluni>-J  i 
it  30:i/. ;  and  th«  AaDii.il  ATrragf- upon  ibr  Tot;>l  Net  Incunir  rplnmrii  ■t'.^'ii/. 
Th«  Annnnl  Ax-race  of  Din  Ciiratei'  Siipriirti  i>  8U. 

Tlir  Inlal  NimilM-r  ".f  Hriirdtr^  ill  Kiiijl.iij.l  iin'l  W«lr«,  locllidtni;  thii«r 
niit  rrturiiril  tullir  l^itniui>iiii>nrr<,  but  rxrlii»ivr  uf  tliuar  <itmr\rd  to  oilier  I'tr- 
frrini<u(t(iliu  nurolK-tl;  i<  |U,7|8.  ortlimr  Hrorflm  8y7  arv  iinikr  60/  ;  1629 
from  50/.  lu  lOlW.;  ICo-J  rrom  lUM.to  IM.s  13.'>4  fintn  ISM  to8fl«W:  lilTSfiom 
SOW.  tu  3iXV. :  13^*6  (r.iin  30M  to  IO<tf. ;  )t3U  lium  400/.  tc>  S04V. ;  954  frum  OOOt 
to7S0/  :  .-tu  (mm  73i'/  tu  lOdO/. ;  UM  fn-m  KKH)/.  to  IMH.-  .'iS  fct.m  ISOW. 
Io  HKnl.;  18  frum  HUUU/..  himI  uiiwardi.  Of  time  lut.  oiw  U  ttia  r.Tlury  of 
Slanhup<i  In  iIr-  diiwrir  of  Durham,  of  thr  nrl  annual  Tulnr  of  4813/.  ;  niul 
aaolhrr  ii  the  rrriorjr  of  DoddiDifton  in  Ihe  diocrir  of  Ely,  of  tha  iirt  anuual 
value  of  73u6/.  'IttK  diucmr  uf  !<udor  and  Man  it  includrd  in  thr  total  uiimbrr 
of  iN-orftrr-i. 

Tltr  Total  (ir(M«  tncoma  oflhe  ItrnrAca*  ia  Knfland  and  Waloa.  Including 
lhi>*r  not  ri-liirnrd.  and  cnlculatrd  n|ion  tlic  ,\vciacr  of  tl>a<«  rrlumrd,  it 
3,'/3l,U9<.;  aitd  Ihr  Tut.a1  Nrl  Incumr  uf  llir  •uinr  it  3,0aj,<51/. 

If  llic  amnuut  of  llvr  Curatri'  ^(tlprndt,  wliicli  it  includrd  lu  thr  Inromr  of 
Uir  Incuralvott,  U  •ul>trartiM  lhrrelr<>ni.  lli«  Nrl  Inciimr  rrlurnr<t  » ill  Ur 
rolurt'd  to  8.  j,!l,96l/.,  uiviog  un  Avrragtr  of  344/.  Ui  rack  Incumbent. 
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L'ro*  n  or  gorrmur. 
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BENEFI'CIUM.  a  Latin  word,  literally,  'a  eoed  dead 
uUu '  a  favour.' '  an  act  of  kindneas.'    ThU  wordhad  ufftnl 
technical  signiflcationa  among  the  Romans. 

>Vhen  a  proconiiul,  propitDtor,  or  qua>8tor,  returned  te 
I  Rome  from  nisi  province,  he  first  gave  in  his  accounts  to  tlia 
I  treasury  ;  after  which  he  mi^^ht  also  give  in  the  nanm  «f 
such  persotis  as  had  served  under  him  in  the  prorince. 
and  by  their  conduct  had  deserved  well  of  the  state.  Te 
do  this  was  expressed  by  the  phrase,  'in  beneficiis  ad 
lorariura  dcferrc.' — 'to  give  into  the  treasur>'  the  names 
of  deservinj;  persons;'  and  in  tho  ca^e  of  certain  cAoera 
and  persons,  tiiis  was  to  be  done  within  thirty  daya  aUker 
tho  I  roronsul,  &c.  had  given  in  his  accounts.  Tlie  object 
of  this  practice  was  apparently  to  recommend  such  iodiTt- 
duais  to  public  notice  and  attention,  and  in  many  ctues  it 
would  be  a  kind  of  introduction  to  future  honours  and  eiDO- 
luineiits.  Il  does  not  seem  quite  certain,  if  money  was 
given  to  those  thus  recommended  in  (he  time  of  L"ircn». 
(Cicero,  ad  Diven.  V.  20.  Pro  Archia,  5.)  Bencflcum,  in 
anoth"r  sense,  means  some  honour,  promotion,  or  eXMipCioa 
from  certain  kinds  of  service,  grantc^l  by  a  Roman  govenior 
or  commander  to  certain  of  his  soldiers,  hence  callea  Beoefr- 
ciarii.  (Cfflsar.  de  BeUo  Civili,  i.  74.  iii.  8b ;  Sueton.  Tiber.  12.) 
Numerous  inscriptions  given  in  Gruter,  show  how  comtnoa 
this  practice  was :  in  some  of  them  the  title  is  represented  tij 
the  iniliul  letters  B.F..  only ;  Ik-neGciarius  I.egau  Coosulari 
(li.<l);  B.F.  Pn)consulis(cxxx.5.)&o.  Under  the emprmrH 
beneQcia  appear  to  hare  signified  any  kind  of  favours.  privH 
Ieges,or  emoluments  granted  to  a  subject  by  the  soverogn; 
and  Suetonius  observes  {Titus,  8.)  that  all  the  Cicsais.  in 
cofifortuity  with  a  regulation  of  Tiberius,  nonaManid  that. 
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on  their  arwiKion  to  the  supreme  powtr.  all  tho  prantp 
'beneflcii*)  of  tlu  ir  predeccssoru  required  oonflrmatiuii ;  bai 
iitua  by  one  edict,  without  aolicitatiun,  confirmed  all  pranls 
of  previous  emperors.  The  grants  mado  by  the  emperors, 
which  were  uflen  lands,  were  entered  in  a  book  called  the 
JUber  B«Mfl«tanun,  which  wu  kept  by  tho  chiafcl«rk.of 
benefloM.  nodsrlh*  oare  of  the  Coiba*  R«rum  Mviliroiii 
uf  tfif  prnpnmr  :  or  it  WMkept  by  a  person  entitled  *  A  Com- 
luentarus  lienefleiorum,'  <w  clerk  of  the  benefices,  aa  we 
^arn  from  a  curious  inMription  in  Gniter  (ulxxviii.  1.) 
Tills  intonDtion,  whioh  is  a  jMnameDtal  inscriptkto,  is  in 
memory  ofM.  Ulpius  PhadioUM.  who  among  other  tittmt 
held  that  of  clerk  of  benefices  to  Trajan :  the  monument 
wa*  erected  ia  the  of  Hadrian,  aj>,  131,  bj  Valens 
Pbii'iliiniaiiu:'.  probiiiil^'  oiiti  of  the  saw IMly*  wiM  ilylas 
huDself  wardrobe-keeper  (a  vejtto). 

Benefieium,  in  the  oivil  law.  signifies  any  particular  prt\-i- 
lege :  thus  it  is  said  {Dig.  1 4. 8.)  that  the  benefieium  of 
the  emperor  mast  be  interpreted  very  liberallr ;  and  by  the 
Julian  law,  dg  bonis  cedenait,  a  debtor  was  said  to  receive  the 
benefit  (benefieium)  of  not  beiii}<  taken  to  prison.  (Codex 
vii.  Tit  71.) 

Benefioium,  among  the  writers  of  the  middle  sges,  signi 
Bd  any  grant  of  laiidfiraa  fbtt  fiMUi  tlMt      tt*  privaU 


ied  any  grant  of  landfiMtt  tto  fiMUi  tlMt  il»  tt*  private 
peasiMioQa  of  ttw  kingor  mfwuimk  wr  Wf  ctimjfmom,  for 
lift ;  M  oatlsd*  ta3rt  Dueang*,  oarame  it  was  ftma  oat  of 

the  mere  goodwill  (bcncflciiim)  and  libcr^li'v  of  the  grantor. 
But  it  i«  evident  from  wlml  we  have  shi  L  tliat  this  kind  of 
(jrnnt  wa'i  «o  called,  after  the  fa.shiori  ot  tin!  grants  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  A  bwieflciary  grant  in  tbe  middle  agos 
appears  to  have  been  properly  a  ^rant  ftr  Ufo.  that  is.  a 
■nat  to  tlM  indifidiia],  and  accordingly  tmrnfOHh  to  «mk 
/ruehu,  and  is  oppoaed  to  f>roprtetaB,  Tba  BaiM  lian^ 
cium,  -.^  ipi  'ii  fl  ti!  a  feudal  grant,  was  afterwards  changed 
for  liiat  ol  toudum  ;  and  the  terms  benefieium  and  feudum 
are  often  niied  indifierently  in  writintis  which  treat  of  feuds. 
£See  Fsuo.]  For  farther  remurka  on  the  tenn  bensfiiauro. 
aee  Owaagi^  Qlossarium,  ^c. ;  and  Hotmo,  Cammmnkh- 
nut  Vmriorum  Jttru,  Opara.  Lugd.  fol.  1699. 

BSNBFIT  OF  CLERGY.  The  privilege  or  exemption 
thus  calUfl  l.a  l  its  origin  in  tbe  regard  wliii  h  was  paid  by 
tbe  vanous  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  tbe  early  Cnriwian 
Church,  and  in  the  endeavours  of  tbe  popes  to  withilrnw 
tha  cletgy  altogather  from  secular  jurisdiction.  In  £«gi*ad, 
thass  attempts.  baingTigorottslyrosistcd  by  our  cartiarltiags 
after  the  Conquest,  only  succeeded  partially  and  in  two  par- 
ticular instances,  nnmely,  in  procuring,  1.  the  exemption 
of  places  ronncci ;L',e.l  to  relisious  purpoMjs  from  arr»'?its  Ini 
crimes,  which  was  the  origin  uf  sanctuaries  [ati'd  Sanc- 
T0ARY];  and  2.  the  exemption  of  clergymen  in  certain 
osaaa  Amk  criminal  pnoislimant  by  saeular  jndgas.  From 
kh*  laMar  •xemption  oama  the  benifit  of  eloivry,  whieti  aioae 
when  a  per«on  indictor?  fnr  rertain  offences  pleaded  that  he 
wai;  a  clerk  or  clergymar.  ami  claimed  \\\%  privileiiium  elf>ri- 
calf.    Upon  this  plea  and  chiim  the  ordinary  appeared  and 
demandetl  him  :  a  jury  w«»  then  summoned  to  inquire  into 
tbe  tnith  of  the  charge,  and  according  to  tbeif  wtdict  the 
Mcnsad  was  daliverad  to  the  ordinary  eitbar  aa  aeemit  or 
emmet,  to  widorgo  eanonieal  purgation,  and  than  to  iw  dis> 
ohnrp;c<!  nr  punished  acrordinp  iolhere«uU  of  the  purgation. 
This  privilege,  liowevcr,  nover  extended  to  hiiih  treason  nnr 
to  ofTences  not  ra])ital,  and  wherein  the  punishment  would 
not  affect  the  life  or  limb  of  the  offender  (qua  urn  tmigwit 
vitam  et  memhrum).    It  is  singular  that  previously  to  the 
statute  3  and  4  Will.  III.,  which  expressly  includes  them, 
tbts  privilege  of  cleigy  never  extendod  by  the  English  Law 
tn  women,  although  it  is  Hear  that,  by  the  CBDOh  law.  Aims 
%»  ere  exempted  from  temporal  jurisdirtion. 

In  early  pnn'od.s  of  the  histon,'  of  this  privilege  in  England, 
the  benefit  of  clergy  was  not  allowefl  unless  the  prisoner  ap- 
peared in  his  clerical  habit  and  tonsure  to  claim  it ;  bat  in 
DTocess  of  time,  as  tha  original  ol^t  Of  the  privilege  was  gra- 
dually  lost  sight  of.  tWs  iseremony  was  considered  unneces- 
sary, and  the  only  proof  requin^d  of  the  ullender's  clor>;v  was 
bis  sbowitig  to  tlu;  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  heeouid  read, 
•  IBTB  accomplishment  j[ixcept  amonij  the  clergy,  previously 


to  the  benefit  of  ekrgy  Hi  all  prosecutions  for  oflisnpcs  to 
which  the  privilege  extended.   Tlie  mode  in  which  tins  l.-st 
rMMliDg  was  applied  is  thus  described  by  Sir  Thomas 
--^^  in  Ua  'dkawBwadih  «f  Inilana;  wiMm  to 


155.'.  'The  lishnp'  ■says  ho,  '  miut  send  one  with  au* 
lliuniy  liinlur  iua  scil  to  be  a  judge  in  that  matter  at  every 
gaol  delivery.  If  the  condemned  man  demandeth  to  be 
admitted  to  hi«  book,  the  jud^e  commonly  giveth  hiia  a 
Pi>alter,  and  turneth  to  what  pUice  he  will.  Th*i  priaoDer 
loadoth  so  weU  as  ho  can  (Qod  knoweth  eometime  very 
denderly),  than  he  (the  judge)  asketh  of  tbe  bishop's  com- 
mits ir.,  fyigit  ut  cle^i  rut  f  The  commissary  must  say  legit 
or  n,in  Ugit,  for  thei»«j  bu  words  formal,  and  our  men  of  law 
bo  verj'  preci.so  in  their  words  formal.  If  be  say  Itgit,  the 
judge  proceedeth  no  further  to  aenlaneo  oC  death ;  il  bo  9^ 
non,  the  judge  forthwith  procoadoth  to  aatttepoa.* 

The  clergy,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  tmiversally 
admitted  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  prisoner's  ability  to  read 
was  to  be  1 II  .i^  a  ■  ui  i^ive  proof  of  his  clericaj  charac- 
ter. A  curious  case  is  re<-ordad  in  the  Yerrr  Book,  34  Hen. 
VI.  49  ( 14 55),  which  greatly  puuk'd  liej  idgpi.  A  man 
indiotod  of  felooy  olatOMd  the  benafit  ot  clergy ;  vpm  which 
tho  aNhdeaeon  of  Waatninstsr  AUwy  was  sent  for,  who 
showed  him  a  book,  in  whirh  tin-  fel  in  renrl  we!'  and  fluently. 
Upon  hearing  this,  the  court  ofik  rtd  to  be  delivered  to 
tho  .irchdear^in  on  behalf  of  thr  rdmtry;  but  the  arcli- 
deaoon  rofuaed  to  take  htm,  aile^iing  that  tho  prisoner  was 
not «  cMc  This  raised  a  serious  difficulty ;  aim  tha  quaa* 
tion  waa  ono  of  paitiaular  imDOrtanoo  lo  tiiopiiMiMr,  aa  tho 
judges  deliberatod  whether  na  aniat  not  of  naoasatnr  ho 
lianged.  He  wns.  however,  remanded  to  prison,  atid  tbo 
subject  waj<  mucii  discuhscd  by  the  judges  for  several  terms; 
but,  luckily  for  the  culprit,  the  conscientious  an-hdeacoii 
being  removed,  his  suooMUior  heard  tha  prisoner  read,  and 
oonaMtad  to  leceive  him ;  whereunon  be  was  delivered  to 
Ifao  ofdinaiy,  tho  jndgoa  aafing  •  that  in  fmonm  mim  H 
Ubgrttttit  9oeM*t,  oven  whon  a  man  had  oooa  feilad  to 
rea/I,  and  had  received  scntenoe  of  death,  they  would  allow 
hiiu  his  benefit  of  clergy,  under  tho  (Tallows,  if  ho  could  then 
read,  and  was  received  \'\  the  -rdinary.'  Another  case  is 
recorded  lu  the  2 1st  year  of  £dw.  IV.  (14^1).  io  which  a 
feloB  read  well  and  audibly  in  the  presence  of  tho  whole 
court ;  but  tho  ordinary  decUrad  '  non  Ugit  ut  cUricut  tor 
divers  considerations.'  Upon  which  judgment  was  given 
that  be  sboul  '  1 -j  h  hil  l '  l ;  '  And  so,'  says  the  reporter,  'he 
was,  ut  audtt  t,  {  ymr  Book,  i  I  Edw.  IV.  21 .)  Hut  though 
a  felon  might  obim  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  the  last  moment 
of  Ilia  life,  it  was  an  indicuble  offence  to  teach  bins  to  jvad 
ftir  the  purpose  of  saving  him.  Thus  in  tbe  7^  Ridwfd  II. 
(1383).  the  vicar  of  Round  Church  in  Canterbury  was  ar- 
raigned and  tried,  '  for  that  by  the  license  of  the  jailer 
ijiLiL',  he  fia  l  instructed  in  re  uliii).'  one  William  Gore,  an 
approver,  who  at  the  tinus  ut  bis  apprehension  was  un- 
leaned}*  (fnerudUu»  in  IteturS.)  (Dyer's  ReporU,  p.  206.) 
It  may  laadily  ha  aancaived  that  quaationa  taatwean  tho 
temporal  eowta  and  tho  oidimry  wooU  ariae  aa  the  art  of 

readini^  bccmnL'  more  (jcnern'.U' diffused ;  and  it  was  jiro- 
buhly  J;  tins  rir-ruvinl  ih ,iL  ,> 1 1  e\ [i ress  provision  was  made 
(ly  !i-i_'i:-,hi;nre  iii  orfier  si -niy  degree  to  obviate  the 
occurrence  of  such  difiicuUics,  The  statute  4  Henry  VII. 
a  13  (1488),  roiiiwd  the  distinction  between  actual  clei|g]P> 
man  and  aodl  patMms  as  bad  accidentally  acquired  a  eoD' 
potent  skOl  in  reading,  by  providing  that  no  ponon  onoe 
arlnnirtcd  te  tho  Iriicfit  of  cler'^'v  hbould  a  second  time  1>e 
allowed  tj<«-'  i>a,mu  priMlege,  unleiM  he  pro<luced  his  orders; 
and  to  mark  those  who  had  onc-e  claimed  the  jirivilege.  the 
statute  enacted  that  all  persons,  not  in  orders,  to  whom  tt 
was  so  allowed,  should  be  marked  upon  the  '  brawn  of  ibn 
loft  thumb'  in  the  eooctt  baion thaiuidM,  bafoia  aueh  paiWMi 
waa  dalifeiad  to  the  mrimtn*  After  wo  oflbndor  was  thus 
Durned  in  thr  hand,  be  was  formally  delivered  to  the  ordinary 
to  hedealt  with  accnnling  tothoecclci-iajitical  cnnons.aud  to 
make  purjjation  by  undergoing  the  farce  of  a  canonical  trial. 
This  second  trial  took  plaee  before  tbe  bishop  or  his  deputjr : 
than  was  a  jury  of  twelve  peraonsi  who  gave  their  verdict 
an  oath;  witneiaoa  veto  examined  on  oaih ;  the  prisoner 
answered  en  oath;  and  twalva  eoinpurgstora  awore  that 
they  believed  him.  On  this  occasion,  though  tho  prisoner 
had  been  convicted  at  cjimmon  law  by  the  elenrest  evidence, 
or  h.id  even  confessed  lus  guiH.  lie  va?  almost  iiivarinbly 
acquitted.  The  whole  uroceeding  before  the  ordinary  is 
eharaelcrieed  hj  Oiief  Juadea  Bobart  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Mventeenth  centtiiy.  '  aa  tonung  the  soiemo  trial  of 
trutlT by  oath  into  a  ceremcnioas  and  formal  tye.'  (Hobatt'a 
Beportt,  p.  'i91.)  Tu  remove  this  disc  red  it  able  abuse  of  the 
forms  of  jnsttce,  tfa«  statute  Id  Khs.  c  7.  enacted  that  in 
•U  eaaea aftar  anoltaidar  had  baanaUfiwed  bis  datsjr, he 
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•bould  not  be  delivered  to  the  ordinary,  but  be  at  onoe  dis< 
rhar^  b j  the  court,  with  a  praviaion  that  he  mfght  b* 
detained  in  priaon  for  any  thne.  Ml  lawding  «  TMUr«  at 
the  diaeretion  of  the  judge  before  wbon  he  wu  tried. 

By  various  statutes  passed  in  the  coi:rse  of  tlie  last  cen- 
tury', the  court  before  which  an  offender  was  tned  and  ad- 
mitted to  his  clergy  were  empowered  to  commute  the  burning 
in  the  band  for  tnntportation,  imprisonment,  or  wbipmnf ; 
and  MbieqaendT  to  the  ntuing  of  those  stetotM  it  it  m- 
Itovod  that  no  instance  BM  osMUfad  of  n  omviot  being 
onrhed  in  the  hand. 

The  prartioo  of  calling  upon  a  convicted  person  to  read  in 
order  to  Drove  to  (he  court  his  title  to  the  benefit  of  clergy 
eontieuea  until  a  coinparatiTely  late  period.  A  OMS  it  men- 
tienad  in  Kelynga's  Iteportt,  p.  tl,  whiehacnmwl  in  1S66, 
whore  the  buhop'a  eomnriaeary  had  deeefva^the  eourt  by 
rcpi>rtin>».  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  a  prisoner  could  read  ; 
upon  which  Chief  Justice  Kelynge  rebuked  him  severely, 
telling  him  'that  he  had  unpreached  more  that  day  than  he 
oottld  preach  up  again  in  many  days,'  and  fined  him  five 
ngarki.  At  length  the  atatote  of  the  5th  of  Anne,  e.  6, 
•naeted  that  the  benefit  of  elergy  should  be  granted  to  all 
thooe  who  are  entitled  to  it  withmit  requiring  ^m  to  read ; 
and  thus  the  'idle  ceremony  of  reading;.'  as 'Mr.  JwtiBO 
Foster  justly  terms  it.  was  finally  aboliHhcd. 

The  absurd  and  perplexing  distinctions  which  the  conti- 
nuanoo  of  thia  anto^aatiad  uid  wora-out  elarioal  privilege 
had  intndneadi  bsring  baeome  ratiamalj  datrintantal  to 
the  due  administration  of  justice,  it  was  enacted  by  one  of 
the  recent  statutes  for  the  consolidation  and  improvement 
of  the  criminal  l;i\v,  commonly  called  Peel  s  Acts  (namely, 
7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  'J8.  s.  G),  '  that  benefit  of  cLergy  with 
respect  to  persons  convicted  of  felony  shall  bo  aboltthod.' 
Sinea  tha  paaiing  of  thii  itatata,  tha  tul^jaet  b  of  no  prac- 
tieal  unportanee  whatever;  hat  fhooa  who  may  be  inclined 
to  pursue  it  as  a  matter  of  historical  curiosity  may  find  the 
followini;  references  useful  r  —  Blackstone's  Crmmentariet, 
vol.  iv.  chap.  28 ;  Hale's  Pleat  o/  the  Crown,  part  ii.  c.  4i  ; 
Harrington's  Obtervationi  on  Antitnt  StaimtMi  Hobart's 
Reportt,  p.  288. 

BENEFIT  80C1STIB8.  [See  Frirndlt  Sdciktiks.] 

BENEVE'NTO,  a  town  belon^'ing  to  the  Papal  State, 
though  geographically  enclosed  wuhin  the  province  of  I'rin- 
cipato  Ultra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  situated  on 
a  bill  at  the  junction  of  two  valleys,  in  which  the  rivers  Ca- 
bre  and  Sabato  Mow,  and  between  Mount  Tabnntua  to  the 
waat.  whieh  separatee  ita  territory  ftom  the  plato  of  Gam- 
pania,  and  the  central  chain  of  A  pcnnines  to  the  east,  which 
divides  it  from  the  plains  of  I'uglia.  The  Galore,  one  or 
two  miles  above  Benovcnto.  receives  the  Tamaro  wliicli 
comes  from  the  north  from  Mount  Matese.  After  winding 
round  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  the  Galore  receives  just 
balow  it  tha  Sabato  whieh  eoBWsflrom  tha  south,  afterwhich 
tha  vnHod  alraams  flow  to  the  Voltnmo  above  Gajazzo. 
Banavanta  it  80  miles  N.E.  of  Naples,  in  41°  7'  N.  lat.  and 
14*  43^  E.  long.  This  town  belonged  in  antient  times  to 
tile  Samnites.  and  was  then  called  Maleventum,  the  etymo- 
logy of  which  name  baa  bean  faneifiilly  but  not  aatisfaotorily 
explained  by  soaia  writan. 

The  Caudinc  forks,  in  which  the  Roman  army  on  its 
way  from  Calatia,  the  modem  Cajazzo,  to  Maleveiuum,  was 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Saranites,  arc  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  between  Arpaja  and  Montesarchio,  on 
the  direct  road  from  Naples  to  Benevcnto,  although  observ- 
ing travellets  had  renuurked  that  tha  loealitiaa  md  not  by 
any  meant  eorwapond  to  the  daaariptioa  of  that  eaiabrated 
defile  piven  hy  Livy.  (See  Eustace's  Italy,  vol.  iii.  ch.  3.) 
Cluveruis,  however,  pointed  out  a  more  probable  spot,  in  a 
narrow  defile  watered  by  llie  river  Isclerus,  which  tlows  into 
the  Volturno  near  Ducenu.  Late  travaUen  who  have  ex* 
ainincd  this  dalla  have  confirmed  tha  aatartkmof  Chtvarioa. 
The  laelarus,  now  called  tha  Faiania,  a  imall  mountain 
etream  raming  from  the  sonth-east  above  Cervinara.  crosses 
tnc  hi^'h  mad  hetwoen  Arp.ija  and  Montesarchio,  and  then 
enters  i  long  and  narrow  defile  between  Mount  Tabumus 
and  a  branch  of  the  Tifata  ridge,  and  after  passing  bv  Mo- 
juno  and  Santa  Asata  det  Goti.  enters  tha  plain  of  tlw  Vot- 
turno,  into  which  ft  Howe  nearly  oppoeUa  CuatiaerCkgaiia 
Thia  vai  the  most  direct  way  for  the  Romans  from  the 
bonka  of  the  Volturno  to  Maleventum.  This  pass  has  two 
narrow  openings,  one  near  Mojano,  and  the  other  near  Santa 
Agata.  with  a  small  plain  between,  formed  by  the  reoeding 
fUm  «r  Mooal  Ihbarmu,  white  the  valley  of  Aip^i, 


I through  which  the  high  road  passes,  has  only  one  nam* 
dafllai  and  hat  three  openings  instead  of  two.  and  moreover 
has  no  stream  running  through  it.  (See  a  Memoir  on  tha 
subject  by  J.  P.  Gandy,  in  I^ppel  Craven's  TlMir.  with  a 
small  map  of  the  localities.)  The  Rnmans,  havinj^  after- 
wards defeated  the  Samnites,  and  taken  Maleventum.  sent 
a  colony  there,  and  changed  its  name  to  Beneventum.  The 
Appian  road  passed  through  Benavantom.  [See  Amtovh 
iwa.  IniVBRARY  ov.]  The  people  ofBanevantnm  ranaiHd 
flnnlv  attached  to  Rome  during  the  second  Punic  wnr. 

A^r  the  fall  of  tbe  western  empire,  Benevento  was 
subject  to  the  generel  vicissitudes  of  barbanan  invasioni 
like  the  rest  of  Italy,  untU  it  was  taken  in  the  sixth  centurv 
by  the  Longobards,  irtwaatablithed  here  a  dukedom,  whi^ 
included  aU  their  anqmiatt  in  SaaniiiB,  Campania,  aad 
Apulia.  Thadukaaof  Banavanto,  owioffto  Aatrwaatpea* 
sessions  and  their  remoteness  fh>m  the  T^ntrobard  capital, 
Pavia,  were  almost  independent.  When  Cbarlema^nie  de^ 
stroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards.  the  duchy  of  Be- 
nevento maintained  itself  as  an  independent  state,  and  ite 
dukee  assumed  the  title  of  prineee.  They  weaa  oAan  «t 
war  with  the  Greeks,  the  Franka,  and  the  Saracens,  and 
alio  with  their  neighbour*  of  Naples.  The  principality  was 
afterwards  spUt  into  three,  Gapua  and  Salerno  having  be- 
come independent  of  Benevento.  Tbe  Normans  took  Be- 
nevento and  gave  it  up  to  Uie  pope,  who  beetowed  on  tb* 
Norman  eliief  the  invaatitma  of  Apulia  and  Catebria. 
popes,  ho#evar,  aUovad  tiha  old  prineea  of  Banaecnto  to 
remain  as  feudatories  of  the  Roman  See  until  1(»77,  when 
Landulphus,  the  last  prince  of  Benevento,  died,  leaving  no 
heirs.  From  that  time  Benevento  has  remained  under  the 
direct  dominion  of  the  popes,  and  although  it  has  been  re- 
peatadly  aaind  by  variana  Idngs  of  Naples,  it  has  alwaya 
been  restored  on  making  paaaa.  In  1806,  Napolaen,  haviw 
conquered  Naples,  took  Benevento  also,  and  gave  it  to  Tu- 
leyrand  with  the  title  of  prince,  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
pope  in  1815.  Benevento  is  governed  by  a  cardinal  sent 
from  Rome,  with  the  title  of  legate.  Near  Benevento  tbe 
famous  battle  took  place  between  Manfted  and  Charlaa  of 
Anjou  in  1265,  in  which  MaafM  loot  his  crown  and  im 
life.  He  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Galore,  under  a 
heap  of  stones  thrown  upon  him  by  Gharles's  soldiers  ;  but 
his  remains  were  afterwards  disinterred  by  order  uf  ihc 
bishop  of  Gosenza,  and  carried  to  tlie  banks  of  the  nver 
Verde  on  the  borders  of  Abruzzo.  (See  Dante.  Purgatorio, 
canto  iii^^  Chariot  a  aoldieia  after  tha  battle  pilland  Beiaa 
vento,  wmeh  had  oArad  no  raiiilanea,  BnivdanM  Meat  of 
the  people,  not  sparinp  old  men,  children,  or  priests,  violated 
tlic  women,  and  partly  destroyed  the  town.  (Borgia,  \fe- 
mone  Ittnriche  di  Henerento.) 

The  present  territory  of  Benevento,  which  belonKS  to  tbe 
poft^  ia  fimited  within  narrow  boundaries ;  it  extends  some 
wnm  araidtt  milaa  along  each  of  tha  two  vaUafaof  tha 
Sabato  ana  Galore,  and  contains  (bnrteen  vfllagea.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  reckonetl  at  16,000,  and  that  of 
the  territory  at  about  6000  more.  The  surface  of  the  ter- 
ritory is  stated  at  about  7000  rubbia,  a  Roman  land  mea- 
sure equal  to  about  four  English  acraa.  (Galindh.  Saggw 
Statittico  dMo  Stato  Ponifiwfe.)  Tha  country  is  hilly,  but 
fertile  in  corn,  ftvit,  and  pasture,  and  it  abounds  with 
i^ame.  The  river  Sabato  supplies  it  with  fish.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  an  old  castle  at  its  eastern 
extremity ;  tbe  streets  are  narrow  and  steep ;  the  clintaie 
is  ml^jaet  t»  Ibft  ia  wiBlar  aadeppwativalwat  intwiaiti. 


[From  t3rili>ih  Mutoum.    Actuu  liu    Coppn;  wngbl  100  grmta*.^ 

The  cathedral  is  an  old  and  vast  building,  but  dispropor 
tionately  low;  ita  vault  ia  supported  hy  a  number  of  fluted 
macbie  eohimw  whidiaio  bdiavad  tobaloBji  to  the  Rama 
neriod.  Tha  nrfddle  gate  of  the  ditndi  n  of  aeaitptarsd 

bronze,  of  good  workmanship,  ami  repn-scnting  acriptural 
Bubjevts.  A  bus  relief  of  a  Imar  utlorne<l  for  sacrifice,  now 
fixed  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  churrh,  is  supposeo  u 
be  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Aiyoining  the  cathedral  • 
1^  ilMd^iioafal  pahaa.  Im  tha  aqvan  bate*  ii  9tmM 
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k  tmtll  ftanil*  oMidu  vhioh,  acMH^inc:  to  ChainpolliaD 
iPrlcix,  p.  95),  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Doniitian.  There 
are  several  oilier  churches  and  convents,  a  seminary,  and  a 
[laluzzo  pubblico  or  tnwn-houtM.-,  which  is  a  fine  structure. 
The  old  muuastery  of  Santa  Sofia,  now  iiuppressed,  was  rich 
in  archives,  chronicles,  and  other  historical  records,  which 
have  been  knt  or  dii^pcrsed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  owntiy. 
Th«  ehurah  ii^oining  the  monastery  is  an  octagtm,  and  is 
adorned  with  eight  granite  columns.  In  the  court  of  the 
cloisters  is  a  well,  llic  moulh  of  which  is  hewn  through  a 
\er>  larf^e  cipital  of  ihe  Ionic  order.  There  are  also  Home 
retaains  of  an  amphitheatre  ami  of  a  Roman  bridge,  and 
many  inscriptions,  rilievi.  and  other  fragments,  of  which  a 
iuU  account  is  given  in  De  Vita  »  Thetmem  AntiquiHatmn 
AMMPmtaMorwn,  8  vob,  Ibl.  Rom.  175444.  But  the  noit 
interesting  monument  of  antiquity  is  Trajnn's  triumDbal 
iifch,  which  Ctrms  one  of  the  city  gates  on  the  roaa  to 
Puglia,  an<l  is  called  the  Porta  Auru-u.  It  is  a  sinijle  arch 
of  Parian  marble,  and  entire  with  the  exception  of  part  of 
the  cornice  ;  both  its  sides  are  adorned  with  four  Corinthian 
piUan  lauad  on  hi^b  pedMla)^  The  fneie  and  flannels, 
as  irdl  aa  die  intener  of  tlie  arah,  aie  eovevod  ieiih  nch 
sculpture,  lepresenting  Trajan's  achievements  and  his 
apotheoait.  The  figures  are  in  alto  rilievo,  and  cxquisiiuly 
executed;  but  unfortunately  most  of  them  an-  ilainu^'c<l. 
and  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  entire.  De  Vita  ha.-i  given 
an  engraving  and  a  description  of  this  arch,  which  i^  one 
of  tbe  flneet  inexistanM.  Beaevenio  ia  lU  milea  E.S.E- 
of  Rome. 

BENEVOLENCE,  a  species  -f  :  ,  d  l^an,  or  gratuity. 
4ad  Olio  of  thu  various  arbitrary  luodes  of  obtaining  ouppUcs 
of  money,  which,  in  violation  of  Magna  Charta,  were  for- 
merly retorted  to  by  tbe  kings  of  England.  The  name 
imiilieaaftee  eotttribotion,  with  or  without  the  condition  of 
repayment ;  but  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the 
practice  had  grown  into  an  intolerabte  grievance.  That 
king  s  Iavl^h  liberality  unrl  extravagance  induced  him  tO 
Ifvv  benevolences  very  frequently ;  and  one  uf  the  wisest 
and  meet  popular  acts  of  his  successor,  Richard  III.,  was 
to  prooojo  the  passing  of  a  statuto  (cap.  2)  in  tbe  onlv  par- 
liament aawmbled  during  hil  reign,  by  which  benevoleneefl 
were  declared  to  bo  illegal ;  but  this  statute  is  so  expressed 
as  not  clearly  to  forbid  the  solicitation  of  voluntary  gifts, 
and  Richard  himself  afterwards  violate*!  its  provisions. 
Henry  VII.  exacted  benevolences,  which  were  enforced  in 
a  very  oppressive  way.  Archbishop  Morton,  who  lolidted 
merebanta  and  otheta  to  contribute,  employed  a  pieee  of 
k>«ie  whieh  obtained  the  name  of  *  Morton's'  font.*  He 
told  those  who  lived  handsomely,  that  their  opulence  wa.s 
lu.tnifestud  by  their  expenditure;  and  those  who  lived  e-:o- 
noniically,  that  llieir  frugality  must  ha.r  m  ide  them  rich  • 
so  that  no  claim  could  evade  him.  Caniinal  Woisey,  among 
ioma  other  daring  projects  to  raise  money  for  Henry  VIII., 
propoaed  a  benevolence,  which  the  citixent  of  London  ob- 
jected to,  alleging  the  itatnte  ef  Richaid  HI. ;  but  tbe 
answer  was,  that  the  act  of  a  usurper  could  not  oblige  a 
lawful  sovereign.  Elizabeth  also  '  sent  out  her  privy  seals." 
for  so  the  cirrulars  demanding  a  benevolence  were  termed  ; 
but  though  individuals  were  committed  to  prison  for  re- 
fusing to  contribute,  she  repaid  the  sums  exacted.  Lord 
2oke.  in  the  reisn  of  Jamea  L,  ii  laid  to  have  at  tttat  de- 
daied  that  til*  fang  could  not  MliBit  a  benavolonee,  and 
.-hen  to  have  fetmotod  Us  opfadoD,  and  pconomiccd  npoo  ito 
iegaUly. 

The  subject  !.  r»  ent  a  searching  investigation  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  L,  as  connected  with  the  limitation  of 
tba  king's  prerogative.  That  king  had  appointed  eommis- 
laonemlor  tbe  collection  of  a  fpneial  loan  from  avery  indi- 
vidual, and  they  had  private  inttmetiooa  to  require  not  lem 
than  a  certain  prop<.)rtion  of  each  man's  property  in  land  or 
gomls,  and  had  extraordinary  jK-)Wcrs  given  tnem.  The 
name  of  li^n  given  to  this  tax  was  a  fiction  wlii  li  tin  most 
ignorant  could  not  but  detecL  Many  of  the  co: i  >  i : i  i  m  peuplo 
were  impressed  to  serve  in  tbe  navy  for  refuM: t  j  pay  ; 
and  n  number  of  the  gentry  vere  imprtioned.  Ttio  deten- 
tion of  Ave  knights,  who  sued  tbe  Gonrt  of  King's  Bench 
f  ir  their  \uit  uf  Habeas  Corpus,  gave  rise  to  a  most  im- 
poriaul  qucsUon  respecting  the  freedom  of  English  subjects 
frum  arbitrary  arrest,  and  out  of  the  discussion  which  then 
arnse,  and  the  contests  respecting  the  levying  of  ship-money, 
&c,  nune  the  distinct  assertion,  and  ultimate  establishment 
of  til*  great  principle  of  English  Itber^.  The  13  Car.  II. 
Mat.  I.  o«p.  4,  pnmd*i  for  a  volnntaiy  prceeni  to  Ini  ma- 


jesty, with  a  proviso,  howevsr,  Aat  no  aids  of  that  nature 
can'bo  but  by  authori^  ef  pailiamanL  The  Bill  of  Rights, 
in  1G88,  repeats  what  Magna  Clterta  dechied  in  1815,  that 
levying  of  mom  v  f  r,  i  r  ti  the  use  of  the  crown,  by  pn  tence 
of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  parliament,  for  longer  Umo, 
or  tn  anv  other  maanar  than  tb*aan*  it  or  shall  bagramsd, 
is  illen^. 

(Hallam's  Cotutitutiorud  Kataqf  qfSi^gkmit  and  Tv 

ner's  Hitlory  of  EngUmd.) 

BENGAL,  a  large  pravlnee  of  Hiitdmtan,  whidi  derives 
much  importance  from  the  circumstance  of  its  bsiagt|w 
68at  of  the  supreme  government  in  British  India. 

Boundaries. — Bengal  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  and  the  district  of  Midoapote  in  Oriesa,  on  the 
east  by  the  Burmese  empire,  on  the  north  by  Nepmd  and 
Bootan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Bahar.  It  is 
situated  between  21°  and  IT  N.  lat.  and  86°  and  93° 
E.  long.  The  length  of  the  province  from  east  to  west  may 
he  estimated  at  360  English  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
from  north  to  south  ut  300  miles:  the  area  is  estimated 
bv  M^or  Rennell  at  97,244  square  milee,  or  upwnida 
of  8000  •qnare  mtlea  more  than  Great  Britain. ,  It  a^peara 
from  the  various  surveys  that  have  been  made  of  dinerent 
parts  uf  the  pruvince,  that  its  surface  is  divided  in  nearly 
the  foUowiiig  propartians*  vis. 

Paru. 

Rivers  and  lake«         .....  3 
Sites  of  towns  and  villages,  roads  and  taulia     .  1 
Land  deemed  inedaimable  and  banen  .      •    ,  4 
Land  in  eultivnliBn.  or  npaU*  of  unpm*a> 
ment,  via. ! — 

Free  linrk  ......  S 

i.aiiik  m  ullage,  liable  to  payuicQt  ul  rent  to 
the  i.;om pony's  gQiimiuiMnt     ,      •  .9 

Waste  lands  4 

—  If 

14 

From  its  geographical  poeition,  Bengal  is  advaotsyonsly 
etroQUutanccd  in  regard  to  security  from  foreign  invasiaa. 
Tlie  8ea-<»ast,  which  forms  nearly  Uie  whole  southern  bonn- 

dary,  is  guarded  by  shallows  and  impenetrable  wo<xls.  It 
has  only  one  considerable  port,  and  that  is  difficult  of  access. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  pn-ii  i  !i1  liy  a  belt,  the  breadth  of 
which  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  and  which  is  covered 
throughout  with  the  rank^t  and  most  luxuriantvegetatioiip 
forming  an  impaeaable  bamer.  On  the  north  risea  a  ehsin 
of  lofty  monntaine.  eontaining  a  scanty  and  half-eivtllied  po> 
pulation,  who  obtain  a  bare  subsistence  from  an  ungrateful 
soil.  On  the  west  alone  Bengal  is  vulnerable,  but  even 
there  the  natural  barrier  is  strong,  while  its  population  and 
resources  arc  such  as  might  bid  defiance  to  any  hostile  force 
that  could  be  brought  against  it. 

Character  qfthe  Sot /T— The  general  cbaraetar  of  Bsofnl 
is  tiiat  of  a  flat  ebaropaign  country ;  there  are  no  hills  of 
considerable  elevation  in  the  province.  The  districts  in 
which  some  elevations  i>ccur.  are  Chittagong  and  Tiperah 
on  the  east.  Silhet  on  the  north  <  md  Birbhoom  on  the 
west,  but  even  in  those  district!]  the  hills  occupy  only  a 
small  part  of  the  surface. 

The  soil  most  general  tbroagbout  Bengal  is  a  light  loam* 
in  whieh  sand  greath.  predominates.  Except  m  tmets  which 
are  annually  inundated,  the  stratum  of  productive  earth 
which  covers  the  barren  sand  is  seldom  more  than  a  few 
inches  in  depth.  The  unniial  inundations  here  s|)oken  of 
are  occasioned  by  the  swelling  of  the  rivets  in  the  rainy 
season ;  as  tho  water  afterwards  drains  awqr  it  lenvea  a  d*- 

Kit  of  decayed  ventabl*  matter,  which  leoew*  the  pm- 
itivenemof  thesmL 

Rivers. — Bengal  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  navi- 
gable stream';,  for  the  most  part  allluents  of  the  Ganges,  by 
which  river  tlu-  [  rovince  is  watered  from  its  north-western 
boundary  at  Porneah  to  the  sea.  The  Brahmapootra  enters 
the  province  of  Bengal  at  its  nofth-eastem  extremity,  whence 
it  flows  with  a  westerly  course  through  the  district  of  Rang^ 
aroatty,  then  tahea  a  southerly  direction,  winding  ooea- 
sionally  towards  the  east,  and  falls  into  the  B  ly  i  r  Bi  ngal 
at  the  *pot  where  the  Ganges  has  its  principal  eriiixjucliurc. 
[See  Ganoks  and  Brahmapootra.]  The  other  principal 
rivers  are  the  Cosj,  Conki.  Dumnioodah,  Jbinayi  Korotoya, 
Mana.s,  and  Teesta. 

Tbe  Cosi  rises  in  the  Nepaul  Hills  near  Catmaadoo,  th* 
capital  of  Nepaul,  and  ent«i  Bengal  twentv  milsa  north *( 
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NsuthpcNre  in  Purncuh :  it  then  Hows  oearlf  due  south,  and 
ioin>  the  Ganges  at  the  suuth-westcra  corner  of  Purnoah, 
viMue  it  lb«ia»  ttio  bouoduy  b«t«Mii  Bengal  Md  B«fa«r. 
Th*  Copki  is  t  eonsideralib  nountein-stietin.  wliieh  hu  its 
source  in  Tibet.   It  enters  Bengal  in  Pumeah  district,  to 
the  north  of  AUygunj^e,  eastward  of  tho  Co«i,  and  belweeu 
it  and  tho  Teesta ;  it  then  tluws  with  a  winding  course  to- 
vatdf  the  south,  and  after  being  joineil  br  the  Mabanon'la. 
which  nooivM  its  name,  it  joins  the  Gauges  at  Nabobguii;.L' 
about  seventeoa  mika  sbaiva  Bauleah.  The  Dummoodah 
rises  among  th*  hilla  in  the  district  of  Ramghur  in  Babar. 
This  river  receives  Bany  tributaries  in  its  eastward  course 
through  Ramghur;  it  enters  Bengal  at  the  western  ex- 
trornity  of  Bordwan,  passes  the  town  of  Burdwan,  and 
then,  turning  abruptly  to  the  south,  joins  the  Hoogly  a  few 
miles  below  Puttab,  and  not  far  from  the  sestuary  of  the 
Hoogly.   Above  the  influence  of  the  tides,  the  Dummoodah 
is  shallow,  and  except  in  the  rainy  season  not  navigable- 
Where  tho  river  passes  ihrouijh  the  hilly  c«untry  two  or 
threu  houni'  ritin  till«  it,  but  it  run*  dry  again  in  a  short 
time,  to  that  it  is  only  when  the  rains  are  regular  that  boats 
can  psH.^  When  the  rivar  i«  falling  the  boats  are  hauled 
up  to  vaik  tha  nrat  riM,  which  often  conies  so  aoddenly  as 
to  overwhelm  everything  in  its  way.    The  intluencc  of  the 
tide  reaches  only  to  Omptha,  about  twenty-five  niilc»  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  junction  nf  the  Duiurtni^trlaii  with  the 
Hoogly.    AUave  Btirdwan  there  is  more  water,  and  tho 
river  is  used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.    The  Jhinayi  river 
ia  a  branoh  of  tba  Brahmapootrat  which  it  quits  at  Shaiad' 
pora,  abotit  ton  tnflM  below  Dawangunge.    The  Jhinayi 
flows  first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  west,  and  dischai^*8 
itself  inly  the  lakes  or  jcels  of  Nattore.     The  Korotoya. 
which  rises  in  Tibet,  enters  the  province  of  Henpal  ut  iis 
northern  boundary,  dividing  from  each  other  the  districts 
of  Rungpore  and  Dinajepore ;  after  a  short  eooiae  to  Am 
■oadirWMt  it  fells  into  the  Teesta.  In  the  lainy  leaioit  the 
Korotoya  is  navigable  fbr  boats  of  stnaU  hnrfhen,  hut  the 
prinr-ir-il  nmniercial  u^e  that  is  made  of  this  river  is  to 
flijal  ajU:.jJi5ral)le  quantities  of  timber  down  its  current. 
The  Manas  i»  a  small  river,  which  forms  the  boundary  of 
tho  British  dominions  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
^engalt  which  profince  it  separates  from  Bijnee,  a  princi- 
IMUly  F*7WK  tnWto  to  tb«  rvler  of  fiootan.   The  Manas 
Sowa  to  die  aonth^wmt,  and  ^ter  thus  forming  a  territorial 
boundary  hr     r.it  ■  nvcnteen  miles,  falls  into  the  Brahma- 
putra at  Jugliif^upa  in  26"  12'  N.  lat.,  and  90*  35'  E.  lonp. 
The  Tee»ta  is  said  to  rise  in  Thibet,  and  to  form  there, 
tlirough  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  of  the  Cbinuse 
empire.   Finding  a  passage  through  the  Himalaya  range 
it  wis  precipitately  down  the  faoe  of  a  mountain,  about  fifty 
miles  north  of  Jelpigory,  a  small  town  in  Rungpore  district, 
sixty-flve  miles nortn-north-west  from  the  town  of  Run(,'pore. 
The  Teesta  separates  the  British  territory  from  Bootan  as 
far  south  as  Gopault;unge,  a  village  on  the  cast  bank  of 
the  river  in  ^6^      N.  lat.,  and  88°  49'  S.  long.  South 
of  this  village  the  territory  on  both  aidee  of  we  Teesta 
belongs  to  the  British,  and  the  stream  thence  continues 
within  tho  province  of  Bengal  until  it  joins  the  great  eastern 
trunk  of  the  Ganges  ne;ir  Nabob^iunRe  in  s-t"  .16'  N.  lat., 
and  Si»  27'  E.  long.    The  Teesta  is  navigable  at  all  seawns 
for  boalB  uf  «mall  burthen  to  within  ten  mile»of  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  British  dominions.  It  is  much  swoltan  in  the 
niny  soaBon.  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  eirsnmstanee 
to  transmit  goods  by  it  in  vessels  of  considerable  size. 

Beside*  the  rivers  hern  mentioned  Bengal  contains  many 
u  .lit.  r  1  uurses  communicating  with  navijjahlo  rivers.  Durin;^ 
the  rams  tluise  tributaries  also  are  navigable  by  boats, 
which  convey  the  produce  ef  the  soil  from  tbc  doors  of  tho 
lyots  for  shipment  in  laiger  vesaels  on  the  more  ooosiderable 
•tusaiiH.  It  ia  said  that  there  is  baidly  waj  spot  in  the 
province  which  i-.  more  than  twenty  mile*  Ikom  a  rim  na- 
vigable in  the  (lrii.%1  »easonii. 

The  rivers  of  Bengal  arc  constantly  chan<:ing  ihcnr 
eeursea,  an  effect  which  is  attributed  by  Mi^or  Rennell  to 
the  loose  materials  of  which  the  soil  isobmposcd,and  which 
•isily  yields  to  the  friction  of  the  stteam.  The  manner  in 
which  this  eflbet  is  pndiieed  is  thus  described  by  the  H lyor : 
'  I  an  I  i>li  v  suppose,  that  if  the  Ganges  waa  tiu'ned  into  a 
sirai^iiL  tau.il,  cut  through  the  fjround  it  now  traverses  in 
the  most  windinij  i>arta  of  its  course,  its  straight ncas  would 
he  of  short  duration.  Some  yielding  part  of  the  bank,  or 
that  which  happened  to  be  the  luost  strongly  acted  on,  would 
flntbeeoRodederdiieQlved:  thusa  bay  or  cavity  wenldba 


formed  in  the  side  of  tho  bank.  This  begets  an  iaflection  at 
the  current,  which  falling  obliquely  on  the  side  ef  the  bay. 
corrodes  it  inoeiaantly.  When  the  current  has  passed  tb 
innermost  part  of  the  bay,  it  receives  a  new  direction,  nrA 

is  thrown  obliquely  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  ran»l, 
Jc|M^jsitiiii'  in  its  way  the  matter  excavated  from  the  ht), 
and  whicn  bo<;ins  to  form  a  shallow  or  bank  rontigvou*  t* 
the  border  of  the  canal.  Here  then  is  the  origin  of  tuA 
indings  as  owe  their  cxi.stence  to  the  nature  of  the  asi- 
The  bay,  ao  corroded,  in  time  becomes  large  enough  to  i^^e 
a  new  ffireetfan  to  the  body  of  the  canal,  and  the  matter  ex 
ravated  from  the  bay  is  so  disposed  as  to  assist  in  throwin,? 
the  current  against  the  opposite  bank,  where  aprocess  simi- 
lar to  that  I  have  been  describing  will  be  begun.' 

Tliere  are  many  instances  of  a  total  change  of  cetttse  ■ 
some  of  the  Bengal  rivers.  It  is  stated  by  Major  ResMfi 
that  '  the  Cosi  river  (equal  to  the  Rhine)  onoe  ran  by  Pur- 
neah  (town),  and  joined  the  Ganges  opposite  Rajimal*.  lu 
junction  is  now  forty-five  miles  higher  up.  Gour,  the  aniient 
capital  of  Bengal,  stood  on  the  old  bank  of  the  Ganges,  al- 
though its  ruins  are  four  or  Ave  miles  from  the  presect 
bank.  During  eleven  years  of  my  residence  in  Bengal,  tlie 
outlet  or  head  ef  the  Gelliugby  river  was  gradually  lemwed 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  lower  dmvn  ;  and  by  two  surveys  of 
a  part  of  the  adjacent  bank  of  the  Ganfrcs,  taken  abmit  the 
;  distance  of  nine  years  from  each  other,  it  appcareil  tliat  t:  ■? 
breadth  of  an  English  mile  and  a  half  had  been  taken  away. 
This  is,  however,  the  meet  rapid  change  that  I  hare  noting, 
a  mile  in  ten  or  twelve  jem  being  the  usual  veto  of  en- 
eroeehment  in  places  woere  the  current  strifcee  with  thr 
greatest  force — namely,  where  two  ndjoininj^  retches  ap- 
proach nearest  to  a  right  angle.  In  such  situations  it  rot 
unfrequently  excavates  gulfs  of  considerable  leupth  •w  ii  '  i 
the  bask.  These  ^ilfs  are  in  the  direction  of  the  strongts) 
parte  ef  the  ftream,  an'l  arc  in  fisct  the  voung  MhooU  (tf  I 
may  so  exprem  myself)  which  in  time  steilw  out  nnd  ht 
branches  of  the  river,  for  we  generally  ftnd  th«m  at 
turnings  that  have  the  smallest  atifjles. 

Lukes. — There  are  a  threat  number  of  c.^tonsiTe  jeeh 
(shallow  lakes)  in  Hcni;al.  The  greater  part  of  these  con- 
tain little  or  no  water  during  the  dry  season,  but  are  *o 
swollen  by  the  rains  as  to  offer  facilities  for  the  conveyanee 
of  produce  in  boato  <tf  large  dimensions.  Some  nf  dMse 
jeefs  are  navigable  throughmit  the  year.  It  is  supposed  that 
these  stagnant  sheets  of  water  were  originally  parts  of  tht 
channels  of  great  rivers,  the  courses  of  which  have  bf*a 
clianged  by  the  tneaus  just  described. 

The  instability  of  the  soil  which  admits  of  these  changes, 
is  ene  reason  why  tho  buildings  throughout  the  proviMc 
are  usually  of  a  frail  description.  The  babitationa  of  ths 
poorer  classes  are  made  of  such  slight  materials,  that  ftv 
of  them  will  last  beyond  the  second  or  third  year,  while  the 
dwellings  of  tho  wealthy  are  of  a  very  homely  descripboo 
Few  persons  care  to  expend  much  money  m  tlie  erectioc 
of  a  building,  which  by  an  ordinary  casualty  may  be  da- 
maged or  destroyed  in  a  few  seasons. 

Climate. — ^There  is  considerable  regularity  in  the  changef 
of  the  seasons  in  Bengal.  The  four  months  preord- 
ing  tho  setting  in  of  the  periodical  rains,  which  gea^- 
rally  commence  early  in  June,  are  dry,  and  the  bes: 
during  this  time  progressivdy  increases,  until  it  beeootrs 
scarcely  supportame  even  by  the  natives.  During  April 
die  heat  is  ooeesionBlly  tempered  by  thnnder-slonnn,  ac' 
companicd  by  rain  and  wina  from  the  north-west.  Ia 
June  and  July  the  rain  is  violent,  and  with  little  or  cv 
intermission,  so  that  it  is  rare  to  experience  an  lnter^  al 
tint  weather  which  lasts  for  more  than  one  or  two  tiafs 
together.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  at  this  seaaiT 
has  sometimes  been  equal  to  Ibur  or  ftve  iuches  of  w«ia 
in  twenty-lbur  hours:  this  however  is  Ihr  beyood  the 
average,  since  the  annual  fal!  of  rain  varies  from  seventy  i  ' 
eighty  inches,  but  very  rarely  exceeds  the  larger  quantity. 
Krom  July  to  the  beginning' of  September  the  weather  i» 
less  decidedly  rainy,  the  dry  days  recur  more  frcqueoti; 
ami  of  cupy  longer  intervals,  the  rain  too,  whsa  it  nUi^  is 
less  violent.  In  Septomber  the  dry  season  agn^  praends. 
and  the  heat  is  intense.  This  is  considned  the  most  nn* 
hi'althv  p^rt  of  th  '  ^  r  ir,  especiallv  to  Kiiropeans.  an  efiect 
which  may  tit  pui  i  'in;  attributed  to  tiie  profu»e  exiialatiaiH 
caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  acting opoii  tbnluid  whaBSn- 
turatcd  with  moisture. 

Intte  dry  and  coldarpait  of  the  year  the  dewa  are  so 
heavy*  n  probably  to  compeniate  foe  the  dady  < 
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pamen  of  tlM  nuif  wid  t»  wpply  Um  naiitaM  mtmmy  for 
earryinft  forwwd  fvgvtullan. 

Hi  '  river^i  begin  to  swell  near  their  i«rurro'?  hrf-ro  t\e 
raiu«>  <it!i  iii.uwiiii;  to  the  raeltiriB  ofthesiiowb  on  Uieinoun- 
taitis  of  Tibet.  At  first  the  risin;;  proct-wls  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  inch  daily ;  at  the  end  of  about  two  weeka,  the 
rate  of  inenaM  is  accelerated,  and  before  the  letting  in  of 
tb*  raiii«,«wmiito  to  amAf  tbiw  iadiM  in  tb»  dhnr.  Dur- 
tninr  tbe  TshM  tiw  ddly  ris*  te  at  mtieh  m  tw  inoliM.  At 

this  tirni  nil  the  lower  parts  of  Beiii;al  rontiguout  to  the 
courses  (j:  the  Ganjjes  and  BrahmapootrQ,  an  covered 
with  water  by  the  rains  before  the  rivers  are  sufficientlv 
ikwollea  to  overflow  their  banks.  But  after  this  haa  oc- 
curred, tin  country  jweaeiita  one  uniform  surface  of  voter 
for  aa  oxtent  of  noro  than  IN  nuloa.  In  onler  to  pre- 
▼Biit  tlie  tnitdiiof  fhot  miglit  onaao  ftom  the  rai«hing  of 
so  great  ;i  body  of  water  from  the  oven-liar^'ed  rivers, 
dikes  are  constructed  in  various  situations,  wliich  are  kept 
up  at  a  prtat  expcn&c.  lu  some  situation.s  the  bankn  of 
ihv  Ganiras  are  artifioialiy  raised  on  each  tide  to  eonflne 
the  wa.ter,  which  thus  ttows^  dOfing  llio  rainy  aaoioil,  Ol  a 
higher  level  than  the  adjoeent  eoantrr.  The  progressive 
inereaio  of  Ifaia  fnotidetMii  it  arrested  before  the  middld  of 
Auijuiit.  by  the  ceasing  of  the  rain  in  the  mountains, 
aithouKh  mucli  still  continues  to  full  in  the  plains.  Aiter 
th«<  l)e<;iniun)^  of  October  the  water  rapidly  subaideB,  its 
disappearance  being  htuteDed  by  the  pradigiottt  evopo* 
ration. 

Tlte  boots  used  for  passing  on  the  rivers  are  of  considerable 
Mze,  and  in  shape  hke  pleasure  bargee ;  they  draw  four  to 
i- ,  r   frit  water,  and  are  called  Bb(1_  i  r  .v.  s.    In  the  dry 
so.iiuu  iheir  course  down  the  stream  diKJS  not  exceed  forty 
miles  in  twelve  hours ;  at  other  times  from  fifty  to  seventy 
miles  arc  passed  in  that  time.  The  oiuimt  k  itroogast 
during  August  and  September,  when  tho  witor  it  tabiid' 
iiig.    In  ascending  tho  streams,  the  boats  are  tracked  by 
oxen,  and  rarely  advance  more  than  twenty  miles  a  day 
diri  ct  (iis'ance,  althou;ih,  from  the  windinj^  of  the  rivers,  the 
distance  passed  tbrtwgh  may  be  double  that  number  of 
miles.   The  periodical  swelhnga  of  Ob  vifen  hove  some* 
titno*  boon  attended  hy  disastfoot  oonsequenoao.   In  1763, 
the  deaoending  stream,  then  near  its  greatest  «lovation. 
hciiiu:  met  by  a  violent  storm  of  wind,  the  water  of  the 
Hrahmapootra  near  Luckipore.  where  that  river  takes  the 
mine  of  th«  Mofijna,  su  !il  nly  r;>ae  six  feet,  and  swe])t  awav 
the  inhabitants  of  tho  whole  district  witii  their  cattle  and 
liouaet.   At  other  times  equally  fatal  effect;:!  have  been 
eaiiiod  hf  tho  obaoneo  of  the  Mriodkal  raina.  Tlua  mkh 
fortmo  kappened  in  1770,  ona  pndneeil  a  fhtnine.  Tbo 
nabob,  and  those  of  tho  inhabitants  who  pnscec>rd  ^torc^  r  f 
prain,  distributed  it  eratis  to  the  poor.  I  ut  tlua  resource 
■A.i--  s]>eedily  exluuisicii,   nnd  the  Star^'in^'  naiives  then 
thronged  to  Calcutta.    Thu  magazineo  there  being  unpro- 
vided, tbeao  miserable  people  dud  in  tho  Streets  in  stieh 
numbers,  tbotolotgo  pof^  of  liboaiow  wioovfloyod  daily 
jy  the  government  to  eaat  fho  bodies  into  tho  river. 
'  Natvml  pr^IuctioTnt. — The  produce  of  the  soil  in  this  pro- 
\-ince  incluocs  almost  every  kind  of  grain  and  pulse  cultivated 
HI  Europe,  with  other  objects  proper  to  the  climate  of  the 
country.    Rice  is  the  most  generally  and  extensively  grown 
of  all  these  objects,  and  is  found  in  almost  every  pall  of  the 
provinco  in  on  ondUm  mie^  of  spcetes.  In  tbo  nonage- 
ment  of  the  lend  fbr  this,  the  moat  important  oh^  of  cul- 
i  ix  ition,  embankments  are  formed  for  retaining  the  water 
ctji  the  plains,  and  for  j)reserving  it  in  reservoirs  on  the 
higher  giooitds,  whence  it  i%  covered  as  occasion  rcquiro'i. 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  lands  below.   Many  tanks 
bavo  been  built  for  the  same  purpose.   Some  of  these  owe 
their  oonotnifltion  to  l^ieiu  notiroek  others  to  a  love  of  osten- 
tation and  tho  dews  of  flnno.  These  purpoaea  were  lul- 
tilled  by  the  original  formation  of  these  works,  but  the 
iiame  motives  do  nrnt  operate  for  their  preservation,  and  no 
one  being  individually  interested  in  kcepin-;  them  in  repair, 
tbev  are  suffered  to  become  first  useless  from  want  of  care, 
nnd  then  noxious  from  the  Quantity  of  decaying  plants  con- 
stantly found  in  tbem.  Wimt  ai^  barley  ore  aown  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eoUer  Moaon,  and  are  reaped  before 
the  aeUint;  in  of  the  rains.   The  winter  -,>'asHr,  is  .liho 
I'.bowsn  for  the  raising  of  grmt  varieties  of  peas  and  beans. 
^Millet  i.s  another  article  of  importanne  in  the  rural  economy 
of  lien<;al,  and  in  the  westeru  dutricls  maize  io  TMty  gone- 
rallv  cultivated. 


tho  quantity  of  oU  vUoh  Aqr  ykld,  and  vliidt 
In  connmied  in  vast  qnantitie*  throoghent  dw  pfOvineo. 

Oil  is  also  made  from  the  cn(ioa-nut.    Tlio  cold  season  is 
!  chosen  for  cullivatmg  Unseed  and  mustard ;  the  secda  of 
sesamuin  ripen  aflar  tbo  niBStond  ooeoa-mte  an  goshetod 
at  all  seasons. 

SagWt  eotton,  indigo,  and  tobooDO.  are  axaoog  the  moot 
important  piodoetioai  of  the  fionntiy.  M«lbaRy-tnMM»  Iho 
leaw  of  whioh  ore  iMeeesaiy  te  tho  lOiliBMioi  of  ■&•> 

worms,  and  poppi^  f  i  ti  e  opium  whkh  they  yioU* am  alw 
objects  of  extensive  tuiiutilion. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  in  use  throughout  the 
provinee  are  of  the  rudest  description.  Plougha  cost 
less  than  half-a-crown  uf  our  money,  and  the  operation  of 
ploughing,  owing  to  the  thinneoa  of  the  soil,  io  a  men 
scratching  of  tho  land.  It  it  CBnaidefod  a  largo  hanreit 
which  yields  in  the  proportion  of  forty  bushels  of  rice  to  the 
Kn^lish  acre,  whicli  is  u  return  of  about  fifteen  for  one  «l 
the  seed. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  reap  two  harvosU  in  the  year  from 
the  same  fMd*  one  of  wheat  or  horfaiy,  and  the  other  of 

palae^  millet,  or  seeds  for  oiL 

OrehMds  of  mango>trees  are  seen  in  every  part  of  Bengal ; 
date-trees  aro  equally  common ;  nnd  in  the  central  porta  of 
thti  provmre  there  are  plantationn  of  areca  palms.  Pine- 
apples, citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  grapes,  al* 
mond%  tamarinds,  plantains,  ginger,  carrots,  potatoes, 
onions,  and  garlic,  are  plentiful  in  most  parts.  Apples  and 
pears  are  found  only  in  the  northern  districts.  Bambous, 
which,  f^m  the  quickness  and  luxuriance  of  their  growth, 
are  so  useful  to  the  peasantry  of  India  for  tho  construction  of 
tlii>ir  dwtiUing^  and  raaoy  other  domestic  ummi.  are  every- 
where seen.  Flowers  are  abundant.  beautifUl,  and  in  great 
variety,  but.  eitsept  loaoe  and  a  finr  othert.  they  are  ■esntleet. 

Tiw  cattle  emptt^od  in  husbandry-Iaboar  ore  of  smoli 
sise,  and  their  value  is  seldom  greater  than  fl\*e  or  six 
rupees  (ten  or  twolve  shillings)  per  head.  The  religious 
restrictions  of  tlie  Hindus  prevent  all  care  f  )r  the  imi)rove- 
ment  of  cattle.  Buffaloes  are  kept  for  the  sake  ot  their 
milk ;  tbe  expense  attending  them  being  leas  than  that  of 
keeping  cows.  Sheep  am  tut  from  being  nttmerous  i  they 
are  of  very  diminnlivn  aiie»  but  when  ireli  fed  their  fleeh  it 
excellent.  Their  wool  is  used  fur  making  coarse  blankota 
fur  the  native  population.  Tbe  horses  of  Bengal  are  of  a 
very  inferior  bree<l,  ill-shaped,  and  but  little  adapied  for 
labour  of  any  kind.  Elephants  and  catnisU.  wluch  ore 
much  used  among  the  wealthier  inhabitanu,  are  kept  in 
good  eonditiont  end  are  veqr  Mifkeablo  on  Journeys  and 
fee  tho  eon^vyonoo  of  goods. 

The  streets  of  every  town  in  Bengal  are  infbsted  b^  dogs, 
many  of  which  are  witliout  owners.  The  wood*  or  jungles 
teem  with  animal  life.  The  jackall  is  hes:  1  Imu  i  til;  it  the 
close  of  every  day.  innumerable  aja.^^  and  monkeyit  uihabit 
the  wood^,  and  frequently  visit  tbe  villages,  where  they  are 
fed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  ooosidor  them  saesed  animals. 
The  sanetily  of  the  ^hminy  hull  sooarse  Ibr  him  oniy- 
wbcrr-  the  kindest  treatment,  and  he  rambles  over  the 
country,  nui  uuiy  without  molestation,  but  receiving  oaresws 
from  all  the  people  by  whom  he  may  be  met.  Red-deer,  fal- 
low-deer, ellw,  antelopes,  and  goata  ate  numerous  through- 
out the  provinee ;  and  in  some  parts,  jwrticitlarly  tbe  Delta 
nf  the  Ganges,  lions  and  tigsM  are  vory  namaroos*  and 
every  year  carry  off  many  of  thonativee. 

A  iarp;c  species  of  heron  (Ardea  Argala)  frequents  the 
towns  in  considerable  numbers,  where  they  perform  the 
office  of  scaveufrers,  and  arc  so  useful  that  no  disturbance 
IS  ever  offered  to  them.  The  stately  air  with  which  they 
stalk  about  has  occaaioned  these  birds  to  receive  the  nante 
of adljutants.  TheyfMdonieptilos.ondonthovsxioiieIundo 
of  garbage  so  KberaDy  srattsfod  in  tho  streets  of  every  Indian 
town,  n  nil -.vl-.icli  in  n  rhraitcHkr'  that  of  Bengal,  surcharged 
with  hett  >i.iid  Uiui»iuf(j,  would,  if  not  removed,  »»M)n  produoo 
a  peatilencc. 

Fish  IS  exceedingly  abundant,  and  within  the  reach  of 
almost  every  class  of  inhabitants,  particularly  at  certain 
sesson^  whan  tho  poorer  among  tho  nottves  ore  said  to 
contract  tlieaases  ftom  eating  too  pirateouslyof  thisdeserip- 

r  [1  iffno'l.  The  fish  motit  hijjhly  esleenvd  is  the  nianiro- 
tu  wi.ich  that  name  has  been  i^iveii  Irom  Uie  circum- 
stance of  Its  making  ;i ).>  ^-c  tr.u  t  <  during  the  season  when 
that  fruit  is  most  abundant.  Tbe  niaogo-fish  is  a  sea-fish, 
which  ascends  the  rivers  that  tiBMs,  but  is  never  found 
beyond  tho  influence  of  tho  tide%  nor  is  it  o«sr  loon  in  any 
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Hv«n  except  thow  of  Bengal  and  Avm.  Ttw-bwklw  and 
■abto-fiih  an  mneh  etleemed  \n  Ettropeant.  Miillel  at* 
vety  ttameimui  in  the  rivers  wHhin  a  certain  distance  of  the 
•ea.  They  are  takeu  by  sho  tuii;  them  with  small  shot,  as 
they  swim  against  the  stream  i^ose  to  the  surface.  A  jtrnall. 
but  excellent  kind  of  oystirrs  is  Couiui  on  tlie  coast  of 
Ohittagong.  Turtle  are  procured  from  the  island  of  Uhe- 
duba  in  the  bay  of  Bentral.  Almost  every  river  in  the  pro- 
vince is  infested  by  alligators,  and  in  all  the  large  river* 
Dorpoises  ascend  to  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  sea. 

Afinerai*.— The  pro\inre  of  Ben^jal  is  jioor  in  mineral 
production)!.  The  Uilis  in  Stlhet  produce  iron  ore.  Iron 
IS  made  at  Punduah  by  a  curious  process,  which  at  once 
imelta  the  oie  and  wnden  it*  malleable.  Granubur  iron 
m  «if  the  llneneia  of  land  in  trasbod  clean  and  mixed 
with  water  into  a  mass  or  magma ;  bits  of  reed,  sticks, 
or  loaves  are  then  dipped  in  it,  and  take  up  as  mueh  as 
they  will  hold,  und  these  when  pretty  dry  are  thrown  into 
the  top  of  a  small  clay  cupola-furnace  and  melted.  It  ap- 
pear* from  this  detail,  that  the  ova  most  posaese  a  great 
degrae  of  purity.  The  ore  might  he  collected  in  large 
aaantiti»,  and  aa  limeetone  of  good  qualitf  and  eoel  are 
round  in  the  same  range  of  hills,  the  sroelting  might  bo 
easily*  effected.  Some  petroleum  springs  exist  in  the  same 
district  [See  Silhkt.] 

Coal  is  abundant  aUo  in  the  Jungle  Mahals  whence  it 
can  be  easily  conveved  to  Calcutta  m  Die  ramy  season, 
down  the  I)iimmoaoah  river.  Coal  and  iron  ore  an  both 
af  them  proenrad  in  BiiUiooni,  and  iron*wo(rks  have  long 
been  carried  on  there  by  the  natives.  Extensive  fnre'  ts 
occur  iti  the  neiKhbinirhoo<l  of  these  works,  and  the  sniell- 
ing  IS  performed  \>\  nu  isi*  of  charcoal. 

Progres$  of  English  poUtical  power  in  Bengal, — The 
commencement  of  the  power  of  the  English  m  Bengal 
dalea  fkom  the  year  1668,  whan,  through  the  intlnsnee  ef 
n  medieal  gentiemnn  who  had  been  aent  to  the  eonrt  of 
the  Mofjul,  where  he  had  successfully  applied  pro- 
fessional skill,  a  license  was  given  permitting  the  Kn^;- 
liati  East  India  Cotnpiiny  to  trade  to  an  unlimited  extcnr 
free  from  all  payutent  of  customs'  duties;  this  ^vtlege  was 
gnmtnd  upon  payment  of  the  merely  nominal  auB  m  3000 
rapeaa.  The  ftnt  aettlomenl  made  bf  our  eotnttrymen  in 
the  piovinoe  a|ipean  to  have  been  at  tiie  town  of  Hoogly, 
twrnty-three  miles  hij^her  up  the  river  than  the  city  of 
(Jalcutia,  The  .station  here  formed  was  considered  subor- 
dinate to  the  presidency  of  Surat. 

It  was  not  until  1698  that  the  English  factorv  was  re- 
moved from  Hooglj  to  Calcutta,  and  tliat  Fort  William  was 
built.  Thia  atatmi  waa  obtained  by  purchase  aa  a  Zamin. 
dary.  In  1707  die  eubordinatioB  w  Hadraa  ceaaed,  and 
Calcutta  W  IS-  marie  a  separate  presidency.  In  1717  the 
Company  obtained  a  license  from  the  Mopful,  permitting 
the  purcha.'ie  of  lands  eontigiious  ti  tin  l.u  tnry,  and  con- 
flrminR  the  exemption  of  their  trade  from  duUes.  In  1 756 
the  £ngli.Hh  authorities  in  Calcutta  having  been  induccil  by 
the  dnnd  of  hoetilo  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Fnneh, 
then  at  war  with  England,  to  strengthen  dieir  Ibrtifications, 
the  Suiili  ihr!  ir  of  Bensral,  Sur^a  Dowla,  who  had  never 
been  liitindly  to  the  English,  made  this  a  pretext  for 
attacking  the  city.  The  outposts  were  attacked  on  tlie 
18tb  of  June,  1766,  and  were  badly  defended.  The  fort 
held  out  anlj  two  days,  during  which  time  it  was  deserted 
by  the  women  Mid  ehikiran.  as  weU  as  by  the  principal 
people  of  the  Ihetory.  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
mentioned  thr-  pin -o  was  carried  by  storm.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  following  year  Calcutta  was  retaken  by  the 
English  ;  on  the  'i.'jd  of  June  following  the  nabob  was  de- 
feated at  PUtsey  by  Lord  Clive ;  and  early  in  July  was 
assassinated  by  order  of  the  son  of  his  successor. 

IVom  thia  time  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  the  abso- 
lute govcmmont  of  the  English  in  Bensral ,  although  the 
Dewannee,  or  authority  to  collect  the  revi  nue.  was  not 
formally  given  by  the  Mogul  Shah  AUum  until  the  I2tb  of 
August,  I  766.  Previously  to  this  cession  the  possessions 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  Bengal  wen  the  fhetories  of 
Coesimbazar.  Daeea,  and  Calcutta,  with  a  diatriet  in  the 
vieinity  of  the  last-:aamed  city  denominated  the  24  Per- 
gunnahs,  situated  principally  to  the  south  of  Calcutta,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Hoogly  river.  The  grant  of  this  dis- 
trict was  made  in  the  first  instance  (1769)  as  the  personal 
Jughirc,  or  leasehold  estate,  of  Lord  Clive,  by  whom  it  was 
eojuyed  until  U76,  when  it  aaaa  into  the  fhll 
iftha  Biatlnah  Oohw* 


The  grant  of  the  Dewannee  already  mentioned  was  ooa 
twy  to  the  wi4ica  of  Niueem  ad  Dmda,  than  aowbahilir 
or  imbob  off  Btagal.  Such,  however,  was  the  power  off  the 

English  that  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  made  ovctr 
the  management  of  the  province,  with  all  its  advanta'^'e*.  to 
the  Company,  upon  the  assignment  of  an  annual  peosion 
c  •  I  to  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.  At  the  same  Vam 
an  ^nnual  payment  of  twenty^dz  lacs  of  rupees,  at  thM 
time  equal  to  about  300,0U0L  was  promised  on  the  part  el 
the  Company  to  the  Mogul  Shah  AUum.  but  this  annuin 
was  considered  to  be  forfeited,  when  in  1771  that  prince 
plaoe<l  himself  voluntarily  in  the  hands  of  the  Maharattat. 
i'he  payment  fur  wliich  the  luilwli  liad  stipulated  was  'Rfr. 
pees  1 7.78.864  for  his  bouse,  servants,  and  other  expense* 
indispensably  necessaiy,  and  rupees  24,07,t77  ftir  the  see 
port  of  such  sepahia,  paona,  and  beritundiumea  as  might  he 
thought  proper  fbr  his  amwarry  only.*  The  sums  wot 
reduced  by  a  treaty  with  his  successor  Mobarek-al-IXiwI:ii 
in  1770  to  rupees  16,81,991  in  the  former,  and  ruptn 
16,00,000  in  the  latter  account  The  whole  stipend  of  thb 
family  was  afterwaida  fixed  at  rupees  I6,u0,000,  at  whidi 
rate  it  haa  remahied  over  since. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  those  events  the  English  have 
remained  undisputed  masters  of  the  province  of  Bengal, 
the  capital  of  which  has  become  the  seat  of  government  to 
which  the  governors  of  the  other  presidencies  have  been 
made  subordinate.  From  this  circumstance  the  pohtiral 
occurrences  within  this  pvovinea  must  be  eooaidered  as 
applicable  to  dm  whole  of  BBinsH  IiiotA,  iindar  t 
will  be  uiven  a  statement  of  the  riic^  progn**«  and  ] 
condition  of  our  Eastern  empire. 

Political  (illusions  — The  province  of  Bengal  is  divn^.  J 
into  8evente«!n  districts  as  follows: — Backergung*^  Bo* 
bhoom,  Burdwan.  Chittagong,  Hoo^ily,  Jcssore.  Mymaa* 
Hngh,  Moonbedabad,  Nuddea,  Puntcah,  RMshahy.  Rang- 
pore.  Silhet,  Tipera,  the  twenty-four  pergunnuM.  Midnaiwie^ 
;ind  the  Jungle  Mahals. 

Popidatinn.  -  The  popiil;ituja  of  these  districts  in  162* 
•>v:s  (■  .tiiiitfi  ,it  ■i.1,.1j8,76U.  in  a  staiiim  n  t  L^iven  in  tlie 
'  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  C^jmmittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  0>» 
pany,*  whieh  made  ite  npoit  in  1831.  This  smtmnent  «*• 
given  on  the  authority  of  a  memorandum  appended  to  the 
pcJioe  report  of  Mr.  Henry  Shakespeare,  su|tenntendenl  iif 
police  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  in  the  >ear  Ibi'J,  on  wfetfk 
the  Bengal  government  m  their  letter  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  dated  the  3rd  of  November.  1 826,  ob.scrvod  :  -  lu 
acooraay  cannot  be  confidently  relied  on,  but  the  ealeula- 
tions  are  pmhahty  not  fu  wide  of  the  truUi.'  The  total 
population  of  the  provinees  immediately  subject  to  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal  is  stated  in  the  same  report  t0  ImM  haSB 
estimated  in  )s2-2  at  69,710,0  71  souls. 

The  cities  and  principal  towns  of  the  province  are  said  If 
conUiia  1.214.000  inhabitants,  who  are  thus  distribotad* — 
Calcutta,  indadiafaMBuhuiha  .  e«a.0M 
Dacca  ....  180,00» 
Moorshedabad  .  .  .  164I.00O 
Burdwan  .  •  ,  52.000 
Chandemagora  •  .  .  41.000 
Purneah        .         .         .  .3.3, uoo 

Rajmaha!  •         .         .  SOJOQQ 

Dinagepon     •          .  .  M^Mt 

Naraiimwiga  •  .  .  20.000 
Malda  .  .  ,  .  18.000 
Gour       .  •         .  18.000 

Chandercona  .  .  .  18.000 
The  remaining  population  is  collected  in  villagca,  each 
containmg  from  100  to  600  inhabitants.  Ilaao  an  prino. 
pally  built  near  the  banka  of  navigable  rivnra,  ao  that  a 
stranger  passing  along  the  stream  would  form  averjel* 
aggerated  notion  of  the  populousness  of  the  country. 

The  botises  in  Bengalese  tov  n-  in  not  regularly  arranged 
in  the  form  of  streets,  but  the  residences  of  different  dnv 
sions  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  different  quarters:  Hindas 
occupy  oiw  quarter,  Mohamnwdana  anwMr,  Sarapeaae 
and  their  deejaendanta  another,  end  that  qvartar  in  whieh 
the  Hindus  reside  i-^  ofteti  f^irrhcr  'iibdivided,  so  tiei 
different  custcs,  or  followers  oi  dillercnt  professions,  are  a- 
vid«  i  ir(irii  the  Others;  brahmins  .ir<  y.-<i  ti  und  intermixed 
with  weavers,  nor  these  with  barbers,  nor  the  la«t  with  cul- 
tivators, scribes,  potters,  &c.  This  subdivision, 
pntty  ganenUy  obsnrvad.  is  not  nuhmaaL  Tha  1 
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.  with  flat «M»b» and  OMMtiytiroitaffieihi^  Tbedmllin^ 
of  0M  poorer  danw  anmrarelmtt,  or  rather  eaeh  Ikmily 
oeenpies  a  set  of  Iiut*,  ctich  one  of  which  -^pmpriatcil  to 
its  own  particular  u&o.  and  the  whole  are  auirDiin(ii;<l  and 
tlivideil  Crom  other  tlwfUin^s  by  a  ffnt-e.  Except  in  tlio 
large  towus,  there  are  no  ;nns.  but  travelletii  can  always  find 
an  empty  but  of  which  they  may  tako  poMclilBO- 

Bengjtl  it  tohabitml  by  Tarious  nees*  «iiion|;  which  the 
Hindus  nunrbo  oatimatad  atfintr>fi(tibsof  the  population. 
They  are  the  aliori^^ines  of  the  rountry.  Early  in  the 
thirteenth  eentur\ .  thr  conquest  of  India  by  the  followers 
of  Mohammed  I  r  au'lit  a  considerable  number  of  that  sect 
into  tbo  proTince.  The  hilly  country  which  form»  the 
northern  vtd  eaatara  bomidny  of  Bengal  is  inhabited  by  a 
race  vhoie  fiwtonw  pramdwroto  havo  been  uf  Tartar  oii- 
Hin.  Towaida  tin  wwt  tbote  is  a  mixed  population,  made 
Tip  of  vnrious  races,  among  whom  M**fff"nt^aiti  and 
Alglians  are  the  most  numerom. 

The  Benj;aJcAe  are  m  general  men  oT  handsome  features 
and  lively  di»po»<itions,  but  wanting  in  bodily  &tren;;th,  and 
of  weak  constitutions.  Their  manners  towards  superiors 
■re  mild,  and  their  general  chvacter  is  that  of  pusillanimity. 
They  are,  notwithstanding,  insolent  and  overbearing  to  their 
inleriors,  and  all  authorities  concur  in  ashi^^nini;  them  a 
very  low  rank  in  the  scale  of  moral  character,  in  this  re- 
spect they  are  among  the  most  degraded  of  the  native  races 
of  India ;  they  are  wanting  in  trutb,  bonMty,  and  good  £uth 
to  an  extreme  of  which  European  loeiety  Aimiines  no  ex- 
ample. '  The  practice  of  cheating,  pilfering,  tricking,  and 
imposing,  are,'  according  to  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  *  so  common, 
that  the  Hindus  seem  to  consider  them  as  they  do  natural 
evils.  Menial  servants  who  have  been  long  in  place,  and 
have  even  evinced  a  real  attachment  to  their  masters,  are. 
nevertheless,  in  tbe  habitual  piaetieeof  pUfeiinjS  from  tinani. 
Selfishness,  in  a  word,  nmeetrained  prineipte.  operates 
universally  ;  and  money,  the  grand  instrument  of  selfish 
gratifications,  may  be  called  the  supreme  idol  of  the  Hindus. 
The  tendency  of  that  abandoned  selfishness  is  to  set  cvi  ry 
man's  hand  against  every  man.'  Speaking  of  the  lowest 
class,  Mr.  Grant  says.  'Dlgeatd.  Inrtied,  abuse,  slanders, 
complainu  and  Utigations,  pnvafl  to  a  suvpnsing  degree. 
No  stranger  can  sit  down  among  them  without  being  straek 
with  the  temper  of  malevolent  contention  and  animosity  as 
a  pruminent  leuture  m  the  character  of  the  aociety.  It  is 
seen  in  every  village.  The  inhabitants  live  among  each 
other  m  a  sort  of  repulsive  state ;  nay,  it  enters  into  almost 
every  famUy.  Seldom  is  there  a  hofeehold  without  its  in- 
ternal divisiMii,  and  lasting  enmitlsa,  moat  commonly,  too. 
on  the  seen  of  tnterest  Tlie  women  partake  of  this  spirit 
of  discord.  Held  in  slavish  subjection  by  the  men,  they  rise 
in  furious  passions  a^fainst  each  other,  which  vent  them- 
tiflves  in  sUL'li  loud,  virulent,  aiid  indecent  railing,  as  are 
hardly  to  be  heard  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Thoi)f,'h 
the  Bengalese  have  not  sulllcicnt  resolution  to  vent  their 
rewntments  against  eaeh  other  in  open  combat,  yet 
beries,  thefts,  burglaries,  river  piracies,  and  all  sorts  of  de- 
predations where  darkness,  secresy,  or  surprise  can  give 
advunia;,'e,  arc  exceedingly  pommon,  and  havo  beva  .so  iii 
every  past  perio<l  of  which  any  account  is  extant  Bene- 
>  ulence  has  been  represented  as  a  leading  principle  in  the 
minds  of  the  Hindus,  but  those  who  make  this  assertion 
know  little  of  their  character.  Though  a  Hindu  would 
shrink  with  horror  flnom  tho  idea  of  directly  slaying  a  cow. 
which  is  a  sacred  animal  among  them,  yet  he  who  drives 
one  in  his  cart^  galled  and  excoriated  as  she  often  is  by  Ut« 
yoke,  beats  her  unmercifully  from  Iwur  to  hour  without  any 
r.ire  or  consideration  of  tbe  consequence.  Filial  and  po^ 
rental  affection  appear  eqiially  deneient  among  them,  and 
in  the  coiyugal  relation  the  characteristic  indiSerenco  of  the 
]><joplG  is  also  disoemiblo  among  those  who  come  most  within 
the  sphere  of  European  observation,  namely,  the  lower  orders.* 

Tlie  picture  here  given  is  sufficiently  unfavourable,  but  as 
it  was  drawn  by  one  who  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life 
unioDg  the  people  he  has  described,  and  attained  a  hish 
rank  among  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
Company's aSkirs, and  as,  in  all  its  main  points,  it  has  been 
abundantly  eonflrmed  by  other  writers  of  unquestionable 
miTbority,  there  is  unhappily  no  msson  for  bdicviog  that  It 

i"«  false  or  overcharged. 

A  great  part  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Bengal  was, 
for  a  luu^  series  of  years,  occupied  with  the  anppreasion  of 
'  deooity.  or  a  system  of  lohhing  in  gangs,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  nnr  yoan  that  any  material  cheek  has  been 
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given  to  this  prsetica.  Deooity  has  been  followed  so  com 
pictely  as  a  profession,  that  htstanees  have  oeeuned  where 

whole  families  have  practisc<l  it  from  (lenoraliun  to  poni'ra- 
tion.  No  oblotjuy  is  attached  to  the  name  uf  Dueoit, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  has  l>een  considered  to  give  tho 
[josscssor  a  higher  rank  tliuii  that  of  a  mere  rjot  or  cul- 
tivator. The  dccoiu  uf  Ba  ngui,  unlike  the  professiMial  rob- 
bers of  other  countries,  have  often  settled  homes,  possess 
land,  and  asioeute  freely  with  men  of  die  most  infloenoe  in 
their  villages,  to  whom  tl>eir  profession  is  no  secret.  Deceits 
are  found  among  Mohammedans  ;u>  well  as  Hindus.  When 
at  length  their  guilt  is  establisht  d,  ihey  men  death  with  an 
indifference  which,  but  for  the  little  valuta  that  is  attached 
to  Ufe  in  India  by  the  lower  classes,  would  pass  for  fortitude, 
a  virtno  tbo  peisetMon  of  which  is  at  variance  with  tbe 
general  ftatotes  of  their  character ;  its  sobstitutcb  indif- 
lerence,  which  is  exhibited  by  the  detected  robber,  doahtins 
proceeds  from  the  privations  of  various  kinds  under  whidl 
their  lives  are  passed,  and  the  absence  of  all  rational  baps 
of  ameliotating  their  lot  m  this  life. 

Out  of  1649  cases  of  heinous  crimea  committed  in  tho 
lower  jHWvioces  of  Bengal  in  1828,  as  nported  by  the  sn- 
pcrintsndents  of  police,  1260  were  thefts  and  robberies  com- 
mitted without  violence ;  of  the  remain  iur  .iS'J  tbe  lart^o 
proportion  of  282  were  attended  with  lotis  uf  life,  144  being 
classed  OS  wilful  murders,  l22ashomieideSiandl6aslumng 
occurred  in  violent  aflrays. 

/^cifuca/ton.— There  aro  few  eottotries  in  which  tbe  bulk 
of  the  population  is  at  once  poor  and  well  instructed,  and 
the  province  of  Bengal  does  not  furnish  an  exception  to 
this  reiiuLrk.  The  great  schools  or  colleges  in  the  cities 
and  towns  are  mostly  of  recent  establishment,  and  owe 
their  existence  to  Europeans.  These  colleges,  which  will 
be  noticed  iiuther  on,  are  undoubtedly  UKful  establish- 
ments,  but  they  are  necessarily  limited  m  their  sphere,  and 
however  zealously  promoted  could,  of  themselves,  effect  but 
little  towards  educating  the  children  of  tbe  native  pupula- 
ti  m.  It  is  to  schools  in  tho  villaj^fs,  where  nineleen- 
twontietbs  of  the  people  live,  that  we  must  look  for  the  chief 
good  to  follow  from  instruction.  These  schools  are  very 
numerous*  indeed  it  is  a  rare  case  to  find  a  village  in  Bengal 
unprovided  with  one,  but  it  is  still  more  rare  to  find  one 
whose  means  are  conuncnstirato  with  the  wants  of  tlie 
people.  The  instructors  arc,  for  tho  most  part,  iiu-oinpetciil, 
and  it  even  this  were  not  the  case,  the  poverty  of  tlie  people 
IS  such,  that  few  among  the  villagers  can  spare  Irom  their 
scanty  earnings  the  tritling  sum  requisite  to  pay  for  the  effec- 
tual instruction  of  their  ehildren.  It  iscnsuimary  for  parents 
to  send  Aeir  boys  to  these  eehools  at  a  very  early  age,  when 
the  charge  made  for  tlieir  instruction  is  cxceedinely  low,  but 
rjuitc  hiifh  enounh  in  comparison  with  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived. The  e  l  .K  iriiOu  of  Hindu  children  generally  bef^in* 
when  they  are  iive  years  old,  and  the  cases  are  rare  in 
which  pupih  arc  continued  in  the  schools  after  tiiey  are  ten 
years  of  age.  The  reasons  Ibr  this  early  removal  are.  the 
necessity  under  which  the  parents  are  placed  to  put  their 
children  as  early  as  possible  in  the  way  of  earning  their  own 
sul)i»ii*tence,  and  the  fact  that  although  tbe  payments  de- 
manded by  the  instructors  are  at  first  so  moilorate  as  to  ba 
uilhin  the  means  of  the  greater  number  of  parents,  yet  as 
their  pupils  make  progress  the  fees  required  are  increased 
out  ot  all  proportion,  and  to  a  degree  which  compels  the 
greater  part  of  parents  to  withdraw  their  children  before 
they  attain  the  aj^c  at  wliich  they  (X>uld  make  most  pro- 
gresis.  Kven  when  this  cause  is  not  allowfid  to  operate,  tho 
amount  of  knowledi^e  uc(iuired  is  very  limited,  and  com- 
prises only  reading,  writing,  and  the  elementary  rules  of 
arithmetic.  Through  an  absurdity  for  which  it  is  difficult 
to  account,  the  reading  which  is  taught  is  nearly  useless  to 
tbe  pupils  in  sfter-life.  The  books  most  commonly  used  are 
composed  in  a  language  or  dialect  quit'.  lifTi  rent  from  that 
in  aimmon  use,  so  that  the  pupil  learns  to  refloat  a  vast  num- 
ber of  verses  and  phrases  without  knowing  what  they  mean. 

A  few  learned  Brahmins  are  accustomed  to  give  lectures 
in  theology,  astronomy,  law,  and  logie.  to  all  who  choose  to 
attend  them,  and  without  making  any  charge  for  their  in- 
structions, since  they  do  not  wish  to  compromise  the  dignity 
of  science  by  barterinK  it  for  money.  The  number  of  their 
pupils  is  nevertheless  Duiall,  very  few  youths  being  qualified 
by  previous  study  for  profiting  by  lectures  upon  such  abstruse 
subjects.  Tbe  only  elEsotoal  means  at  present  in  operation 
for  instructing  the  native  poputetion  of  the  province  are  for 
nished  by  the  govemmont  of  tho  Baal  India  Company,  and 
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in  a  few  ca»es  from  gifu,  some  uf  them  munificent,  conlri- 
butad  by  wealthy  natives  in  aid  of  cstablishmcnti  promoted 
hf  tbe  govflrnment.  The  greater  part  of  these  eBti^)li«hmen  ts 
hvn  been  AniiMled  rihce  the  renewal  of  the  Company's 

rh.irtcr  in  1813.  Previ oih  to  that  time  the  Mohammedan 
'^oUiv^'o,  or  Madrissa,  of  CakMitta  «a.s  the  only  institution  for 
oducatin^  native  childii  n  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
f^ovemment  within  the  province.  This  college  was  founded 
in  1781  by  Warren  Haatinga.  At  tbe  renewal  of  the 
diarter  in  1&13  the  Cempanv  wa^  bound  to  ai&pend  one  lac 
of  rupees  annually  fiv  this  object.  This  turn  (about  10.000/.) 
would  do  but  little  towartU  (imvidinp;  instruction  for  the 
population  of  the  three  prcsiilcncies,  uiid  the  Company  has 
not  considered  itself  to  be  thus  restneted  by  the  terms  of  the 
pnartment.  In  the  »ix  years  from  1835  to  1830  inclusive, 
the  expcuso  on  the  aoora  of  odueation  has  amounted  to 
257.535*..  or  42,922/.  per  umiMD«  on  tbe  mvvnffi,  and  of  this 
amount  165,030/.,  or  30.8S8f.  per  annum,  haa  been  ex- 
peniliMl  in  the  pifsiih^nnj  of  Bengal.  Tliere  arc  no  means 
of  asret  liiuun^'  wlwl  part  wf  this  nuiu  was  appropriated  for 
educational  [)urpo*i!8  in  the  prorinc*  of  Bengal ;  actmsidcr- 
able  proportion  of  it  was  spent  for  e«tabli«(hinents  at  Agra, 
Delhi,  and  Benares,  and  a  considerable  sum  was  appro- 
priated in  Calcutta,  for  providing  itchaol-booka,  which  are 
tiienee  supplied  to  all  parts  of  Bntisfc  India. 

When  Wo  consider  the  iinmeiisity  of  the  field,  compre- 
hending a  population  mine  than  fair  times  as  jircat  as  that 
of  the  Criited  Kingdom,  ttie  sums  here  mentioned  «ill  ap- 
pear to  bo  quite  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed,  nor  indeed 
does  it  seem  possible  for  the  English  govemment  to  provide 
Buffieient  Ainds  for  insuring  its  accomplishment.  It  is  not 
probable  that  this  efltet  will  ever  be  product  except  through 
the  general  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  mas*  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  tins  cannot  br>  looked  for  except  by  slow 
decrees,  as  the  natives  rise  from  the  state  of  povertv  in 
which,  for  the  most  part,  they  now  pass  through  life.  I^is 
improvement  may  probably  be  aeoeierated  by  tno  Increasing 
number  of  Europeans  who  are  expected  to  avail  themselves 
of  tfie  advantages  held  out  by  the  recent  alterations  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  East  India  Company,  by  forming  trading  and 
agricultural  establishments  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  countrj'. 

Oitnmrrre. — The  external  commerce  of  Bengal  is  of  great 
magnitude.  Tbe  following  statement  of  imports  and  exports 
(Vom  Europe  and  Ameiiea,  during  the  year  1831-38»  w  tHe 
latest  that  haa  yet  been  eomideted 


Ir,tp<j!-!s  into  Bengat. 


Mi-rcii.todM. 

From  Great  Britain  1,72,27.917 
.»  FoBsigaEurafa  SJijam 
..  N.flt8.AiDerica  8,89,037 


5.685 
9.06,402 


1,72,27.917 
3,77jm 
17.9S.439 


Total  unports       1.84.88.992       9,lS^S7  1,94.01,019 


llrTrliandiae. 

To  riii  .l;  llrjlJlin.  Rll]aai)ft. 

By  tbe  £.  1.  Comp.  96.79,862 
.,  private  merehmts  1.18,40,413 


Total  to  Gr.  Britain  2.1 5,'2(i.'2;5 
To  Foreign  Ku rope      17, 72.003 
mN.&  S.  America  34,70.363 


TYcaauia. 
Bap«««. 

86.43,784 

1,10.32.599 


TouL 
Kuprr*.' 
1.70,08.677 
I.MJ3.I97 

3,25,52,874 
17.72.003 
34,70,363 


Total  exports         2,67,62,641     l.U<,3_',5?9  3,77.95.240 

The  great  difference  here  observable  in  the  amount  of 
imports  and  exports  is  not. as  might  be  supposed,  accidemal, 
nor  ia  it  peculiar  to  thf>  vear  for  which  the  statement  is 
given,  but  is  tsniihrmly  experienoed.  and  in  noatty  an  equal 

decree.  This  difference  affords  frood  evidence  of  the  pecu- 
niary advant.T;;e  derived  by  this  country  from  its  connexion 
with  India.  The  balance  which  <hirinf;  a  course  of  )ear>  is 
thu»  brought  from  that  country,  exhibits  tbe  profits  or 
savings  of  tbo  proprietors  of  East  India  stodn.  ana  of  indi- 
vidual European  tvadm  or  residents  whoso  awplua  Ainds 
are  sent  to  this  country,  to  which  the  posseesors  Tetnm 
tnm  time  to  time  in  orfler  to  enjoy  their  ar.",imi:"atir:^s. 

A  eonsidcrable  part  of  the  trade  h-.-tween  India  and  Chr  .i 
is  carried  on  tiotn  Calcutta.  The  shipping,'  employed  in  thts 
branch  of  trade  m  the  five  years  from  1827-28  to  l!>31-3i 
was  aaftUows:— 

F:oTii  CulrutU  to  OanloB. 


27 
16 
13 
85 


1827-  28 

1828-  29 
1389-30 

1830-  31 

1831-  32 

The  most  valuable 
amount,     die  shipment 
whish  appean  ftom  tbo  Mlowing  sUtonMOft 


Ton*. 
17.079 
U.84M 
3,373 
10.1  IS 
6.48.". 


13 
14 
IS 
20 

20 


to  r.i"ri;<>». 

6,159 
3.933 
4^ 

7.378 

G.71I 


part  of  this  trade,  as  regards  ita 
9nt  of  opium  toChiiio*  tbo  ostootol 


SMtmeta  qftk0  Ctnitumpliim  and  Vain*  t^hnMan  Opimm  m 


in  ««eA  Ymttfrom  1813-17  to  1330-31. 


PtDru  April  1, 


1816-  17 

1817-  18 
2818-19 

1819-  20 

1820-  21 

1821-  22 

1822-  23 
1823  24' 
1824-25 
1325-26 
I82G-27 

1827-  28 

1828-  -29 

1829-  30 
1330^1 


PATWA  Ann  SCltAltBS  OPIUM. 


CUeiU. 


2,610 
2,530 
S.OjO 

2.  D70 
.^U60 
2,910 
1.822 
2,910 
2,655 
3,442 

3,  (i61 
.5,134 
.5,9') ) 
7.143 
6,360 


Hi:.'hi?at 
Pries. 

IMbri. 
1..120 
1,330 
1.200 
1.320 
2,500 
2.500 
2.550 
2.500 
1,450 
1,150 
].'2'jU 
l.J'JO 
1,100 
1,000 


Lo«re»t  t,   


l>olljir.. 
1,080 
1,200 
800 
1.150] 
1,300] 
1,650: 

2,080 ; 

MOM 
900 
800 
8ii0 
815 
880 
805 
730 


UoUura. 
1,200 
1,265 
1,000 
1.235 
1,900 
2.075 
1 .5.''>2 
l.liliO 
1,175 
'-•13 
1,002 
998 
540 
860 
870 


Value. 

3,132,000 
3,200.4  .'0 
3,050.000 
3,r,67,lijH 
5.795.(Uii) 
6,038,200 
2,82S.93« 
-l.GJU.OOO 
3,119,625 
3,141,755 
3.668,565 
5,125,155 
5.r,0J,2.I5 
6.149.577 
3.790,284 


Clirttl. 


r.ou 

1,720 

;,7ift 

4,UUU 
4,172 
6,000 
6,17? 
6,308 
4.401 
7,771 
G.857 
13,100 


950 
•  600 

850 

1,400 
l,h(IO 

i,t;(jo 

1.500 
1.050 
950 
850 
1.060 
1.420 
1.250 
1,030 
738 


800 
*  600 
600 
!l,jO 
1.23U 
1.050 
1.080 
800 
550 
560 
860 
950 
750 
740 
333 


875 
612 
725 
1.175 
1,515 
1,325 
1.290 
925 
750 
723 
942 
1.204 
968 
863 
333 


Il..ll.ir.. 

525.00(» 
703.800 
1.109,250 
1,915,250 
2,605,800 
2,2  76,. 550 
5,J60,UOO 
3,859,100 
4,500,000 
4,464,450 
5,941,820 
5,299.920 
6.92S,8St) 
5.907.580 
r,lM,339 


3.210 
3,680 
4,580 
4,600 
4.770 
4.628 
5,822 
7.0.H2 
6,656 
9,621 
9.969 
9.535 
13,I;;2 

14,000 

13,7«3 


3.904,250 
4.159.333 

5.583.2IW 
8,400.809 

8.3  M. 6  on 
7.9S8.930 
8.515.100 
7.819,625 
7.603.383 
9,61 0.085 
10.425.075 
12.5  l.t.l  1  5 
12,057,157 


Utuuin  tonus  luure  than  one  -  nail"  ol' the  \aluu  of  idc  i^.- 
ti>  iyiiwi  Irom  the  different  presidencies  in  Iiuha  to  China. 
The  trade  m  this  drug  is  oontrabuod;  the  vt>iia«iU  m  which 
it  is  sent  are  wholly  laden  with  it  and  ranain  at  Lintin,  to 
wlueh  plaoe  tbo  Chinese  tradais  rsaort  with  their  junks» 
bavinjr  provtoasly  agreed  for  the  pnittbaae,  and  pud  the 
price  in  money  to  an  agent  in  Canton,  by  whom  they  are 
*hrni!ihed  with  orders,  addressed  to  tbe  master  ol'  one  of 
the  siupa,  for  tlio  dolivory  of  tbo  stipulatod  nnmbor  of 
chesu. 

Tbo  oUiar  principal  artielos  shipped  from  Bengal  to  China 
OB  saltpetre,  pearls,  corneliami,  coral,  woollen  and  c  ttlon 

TlMW  i»  e»i(koilv  Mjj  mm  ia  tbe  nNoiber*  8*.'  CM.  ia  m 


uiLiiiuj,ii  iare^  of  Europe,  and  rice.  The  returns  have  Ikv.i 
made  111  silver  bullion,  known  as  Syoee  siUer.  and  in  l 
of  exchange  drawn  upon  the  govemment  at  B«n)nl  by 
the  factory  at  Canton,  and  giien  in  pavmeut  for  the  in- 
vestmont  of  tea  sent  to  Buopa.  A  diieicnt  oourao  wii 
neeeasarily  bo  giten  to  tbte  tnidiii  now  (bat  dm  oonuMt^ 
cial  charactst  of  tho  Bast  tndift  Company  baa  Wen  dia> 
continued. 

Tile  follou  11114  table  cuiituins  a  statement  of  the  value  of 
tbe  trade  carried  ou  between  Bengal  and  tho  Arabian  and 
Persian  Gulfs,  in  the  seven  yoamfimn  1821-22  to  1837-33* 
the  latest  period  to  which  the  returns  are  btovigbtdow:^ 
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18SI-22 

1822-  23 

1823-  24 

1824-  25 

1825-  26 

1826-  27 

1827-  28 


Kkiyt. 
11 
10 
12 

3 

2 

3 

9 


Ta«ii. 
4.446 
4.071 
4.617 
956 
505 
902 
S.604 


Vahw«riRiiM>rt». 


16 
11 

10 
10 

u 
n 

18 


Toaa. 

7.770 
4.800 
4..i3 1 
4.378 
4.9j4 
4.547 
6.SS6 


36.25,178 
38,54.718 
24.18.321 
18.19.883 
22,V3,338 
11,56,276 
21,27.048 


Bnglbh. 


ShtiM. 
15 
10 

6 

4 

7 
17 

9 


Tom. 

6,748 

4.261 

1,833 

1.752 

2,938 

6,»-i6 

3.958 


Anb. 


18 
10 

9 
7 
10 

.  8 
14 


7.461 
4,177 
4.385 
3,455 
3,C»I 
3.273 
6,259 


47,40,902 
34.64.404 

34,13.597 
27.13,344 
31,47,972 
21,86.601 
2244.434 


About-two- thirds  of  tlie  traiie  between  the  oontinent  of 
India  and  the  eastern  islamls  is  carried  on  witli  BenRal. 
lis  amount  in  th«  tluee  years  from  1829-30  to  1831-32  is 
I  giT«n: — 


Tcus. 

ToUl 
ImporU. 

ToUl 
Exports, 

Merchan- 

Tremnra. 

Mrrchaa- 
>li>r. 

Trratnm. 

uao-u 
ini-K 

SieeaRi. 

Siccm  Ri. 
1«.«3.H04 

ti.iS.sas 
M,70.u; 

Sicca  Hi. 
39.U.6M 
49.U.MI 

Sicca  R*. 

44.76.U7 
U.II.W 

Sice*  R,. 
«7.770 

»Mr«a 

t5,S3,636 

43.31,433 

Thi^  traJi"  Vjetwet'ti  these?  islands  ;ind  the  presidencies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  during  the  some  ;ean»  amounted  to 
the  liglkMring«im»:~ 


Y,-,r.. 

MAIilt.V-i. 

ISOMKAY. 

Exports. 

ImporU. 

Kxporti. 



18'J!)-30 
1830-31 
189M9 

Madra« 
Raprct. 

16.UU.415 

19.51,972 

l,06.896 

Mwlrns 
Uii 

23,47.227 
17,37.137 
1,19.069 

Bomtny 
Rnpm. 

77.436 

8,36.031 

8.79,236 

tttnnlMty 

Rl||4N^. 

0.'J7.4'JO 
4,18,929 
S.11.327 

Tlie  trade  ofBeny:ul  witli  Ei  ^land  corapreliemls  an  im- 
mense Tariety  of  objects.  Tise  principal  articleit  of  itnport 
are  various  metals,  ioretga  wine  and  spirits,  beer,  woollen 
and  cotton  cloths,  cotlM  yarn,  glass,  and  hardware ;  in  re- 
turn for  which  the  exports  are,  silk  and  silk  maoubcturea, 
indigo,  sun^ar.  saltpetre,  and  lac-d ye.  Of  these  articles  indigo 
is  by  far  the  most  important,  its  value  beinj^  c<|ua1  to  nearly 
nne-half  the  total  exports  to  Europe  from  the  province.  It 
i«  principally  cultivated  in  M(H)rshe<laba(l.  Nuddea,  and 
Jeaaore  w  Bongal,  and  Tirboot  in  Bahar,  wbexo  thera  ara 
mltogvAar ftom  900 Io400  ftetacioain  operation.  Bat litdo 
indigo  was  exported  from  India  before  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Cotton  can  hardly  Ik;  said  to  form  part  of 
he  export  trade  of  Beni;al,  which  province  il  imt  prudiice 
uiuro  of  that  article  than  is  reauir^  for  the  use  of  the  inha- 
bitan  ts.  Dunng  tho  period  vben  all  the  fine  muslins  con  - 
tuned  in  Euima  wm  Oforled  fiom  India,  tbo  auaDti^  of 
xHton  thrown  in  Bengal  did  not  equal  oii»«{gnth  of  tbo 
|uantity  worked  up  there  into  piece  goods.  ^10  neceissary 
•upply  was  imported  from  the  De( -can,  the  1XM>ab,  and  va- 
10US  parts  of  the  Mahoratta country.  In  one  particular  year, 
hm  value  of  cotton  which  passed  through  tne  frontier  cus- 
om-houae  of  Hanjee  at  uo  eonfluenoa  of  tha  Gogra  and 
?an^e«,  amounted  in  value  to  a  crore  of  rupees  (one  million 
terhng),  but  this  was  an  extraordinary  importation,  and  a 
onsiderable  part  of  it  was  shipped  fn)ni  Calcutta  to  Ibis 
ouiitry.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  revolutions  in 
rado  that  waa  avar  witneiaad  bas  been  brought  about  by 
he  cotton*qpinning  and  woaviag  maebinery  in  this  oountrvt 
irevioos  to  wbieb  the  cotton  piece-goods  bronebt  ftom  Indta 
irmefl  the  bulk  of  what  was  used  in  Orc  it  Britain.  Now, 
he  fomparatively  small  importations  are  uU.  or  nearly  all. 
•-cxporteii,  and  we  in  our  turn  have  becotne  innnufacturers 
jr  a  threat  part  of  the  population  of  India.  The  quantity 
f  cotton  goods  exported  to  that  (juorter  in  1833  was  sixty 
iiillioQs  of  yards,  besides  five  mUtaon  pounds  of  cotton  twist, 
)r  the  use  of  the  Bengalese  weavers.  Tbia  trade  baagnwa 
p  since  the  opening;  of  the  intercourse witb  India CQtbe 
art  of  private  adventurers  in  IS  13. 

With  the  exception  of  tho  di^itricts  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
ilk  it  giDwn  in  every  part  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  and 

 ■  »  eoDildonble  part  of  its  aatporta ;  nearly  the  whole 

itil7  «r  nnr  aOk  that  is  ah^ped  h  sent  to  Xngbnd, 


which  likewise  receives  mora  than  half  of  the  silk  fabrics  ex 
ported  from  the  province.  ' 

Sugar,  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  largely  produced 
in  this  province,  does  not  form  a  great  proportion  of  its 
exports,  a  iact  vbicb  mav  be  attributed  to  the  impasition  g| 
disoriminating  duties  bi  nrvour  of  the  sugar  of  other  posses- 
sions, by  the  only  countries  likely  to  become  consumers  of 
the  pro<luco  of  Bengal.  It  is  probable  that  the  distinction 
thus  nnulc  by  the  legislature  of  tliis  kingdom,  in  tuvuur  of 
our  West  Indian  possesaioiu,  will  not  be  persisted  in  much 
longer,  and  in  that  ease  it  is  confidently  expected  tltat  Bengal 
would  contribute  veil'  largely  to  the  supply  of  our  markets 
with  an  artirJe  fiov  become  one  of  tbe  necessaries  of  life. 

Saltpetre  is  another  arlicli-  of  importance  in  the  external 
commerce  ot  Benjial.  Nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  whole 
quaniity  shipped  from  the  province  comes  to  this  cotintry* 
This  branch  of  trade  is  valuable,  from  its  furnishing  a  llMf 
tcrial  part  of  the  freight  of  homeward-bound  sbips,  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  saltpetre  being  great  in  proportion  to  its 
money  value,  while  the  opposite  conditian  holds  with  reganl 
to  the  greater  part  of  tho  prwluciKuis  ot  India.  Wlicn  the 
contemplated  alteration  shall  be  etfected  m  regard  to  the 
duty  on  sugar,  this  article  will  oflcr  a  bitnilar  advantage  te 
sbip-oamers.  and  in  a  mueb  greater  degree  than  saltpetre. 

The  itnport  trade  of  Bengal  from  England  may  be  ex 
pectetl  to  f.d!  short  of  its  fi  rnu'r  amount,  now  that  oiir  private 
merchants  lia\e  direct  inlL-rcoiirse  uith  CIiuki.  A  great 
part  ril'  what  is  called  'the  country  Inul'  ,'  bctwiiii  Calcutta 
and  Canton,  has  consisted  of  British  manufai  tures,  which 
now  go  direct  from  London  and  Liverpool. 

From  France  Bengal  receives  wine  and  brendy  in  much 
larger  quantities  tbui  the  same  articles  were  formerly  »uti- 
plied  by  England.  The  rstunu  ate  principally  made  m 
saltpetre  and  indigo. 

To  Portugal  cotton  piece-goods  form  the  principal  n- 
port ;  the  imports  consist  almost  whoUv  of  bullion  and  wine. 
As  regards  (ne  latter  artiele,  a  great  alteration  baa  ooearred 
of  late  years,  in  the  substitution,  by  tho  European  residents 
in  India,  of  sherry  for  Madeira  wine;  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  piece-goods  o!  India  ain  now  mainly  siuperseded 
in  Portugal  by  the  cheaper  products  of  English  looms.  A 
large  pairt  of  the  trade  of  Portugal  with  China  has  been 
carried  on  intermediately  tbrougb  Calcutta,  at  wbieb  port 
tbe  Portuguese  traders  take  in  opium  and  cotton,  the  re- 
turns fiir  w  hich  j:o  direct  from  Canton  to  Portui:nl,  or  to  the 
transntlantir  possessions  of  that  country.  A  trade  nearly 
sinnlar  in  Us  cliaractcr  has  Wen  kept  up  between  Bengal 
and  Brazil,  since  the  pohtical  separation  of  tlie  latter  country 
from  Pertngal,  but  tbia  commerce  bas  declined  in  amoont 
of  late  yean. 

The  United  States  of  America  take  from  Bengal  silk, 
piece- floods,  and  indigo,  with  some  other  articles  of  Indian 
pro<lucc  to  a  small  amount.  North  America  has  little  to 
offer  of  its  own  produce  in  exchange,  and  consequently  the 
imporu  thence  consist  mostly  of  specie,  or  of  metats  and 
manolbctined  goods  pnenred  ftom  Enrope.  Of  late  yeai8» 
some  common  cotton  fabrics  of  America,  under  tbe  name 
of  *  domestics."  have  found  a  market  in  Bcnirnl. 

Bengal  exports  to  Java  piece-goods  and  opium,  and  re- 
ceives in  return  cupper  of  Japan,  Banca  tin,  with  pepper 
and  spices,  the  produce  of  Java.  The  trade  with  Sumatra 
has  nearly  ceased,  since  tbe  cession  of  Bcneoolen  to  tbe 
Doteb.  To  Manilla  cotton  pieee^goods  are  sent ;  tbe  re- 
turns  are  copper  and  silver  from  the  South  .American  mines, 
and  a  few  tntling  articles  of  fratrrnnt  woods  and  spices,  iho 
produce  of  the  Philippme  i-les. 

From  the  Coroniandel  coast  chank-sheds  are  brought,  to 
a  considerable  value.  These  shells  are  employed  by  the 
Hiadna  iatbmr  leUgioiuwonhip^and  are  cot  into  braoislot^ 
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or  worn  round  too  anclv; :  payment  for  them  is  usually  made 
in  rico,  and  in  some  European  puoils.  Coylon  supplies  Boii- 
nl  wilh  cocoa-nut  oil,  oour,  u  t'aw  pearls,  Konio  spices,  and 
clna1l-«hdb»  in  return  for  piece-goods,  sukbt,  silk,  and  rioe. 
Teak  timber,  sandal-wood,  coir»  oOMliritfita,  and  sotn*  drugs 
are  received  from  Malabar,  which  takM  in  parment  pieco- 
i^iiods.  metals,  and  Britisli  woollens,  with  datfs,  raisins,  coral 
and  pearU  brought  from  the  Arabian  and  IVrviaa  Gulfs. 
From  the  countries  bordering  on  these  gults  Ben^l  receives 
Penian  copper,  alaioods,  dates,  coffee,  gums,  pearls,  coir, 
eoenrnutSf  pepper,  and  bullion,  the  last  in  a  large  propor- 
tion, chiefly  in  the  form  of  Spanish  doUaii,  Persian  rupees, 
gold  tomauns,  and  Venetian  sequins.  The  returns  are  made 
in  fotton  jii(x'c-}^oo<l3.  silk  goods,  indigo,  sugar,  and  gr.iin. 

The  Mauritius  is  supplied  with  large  shipments  of  rice 
from  Bengal,  and  gjre*  in  Mtnm  pepper  and  ipioc*  fipom  the 
Malabar  coast. 

Penang,  and  ef  Inte  yeem  Singapore,  have  been  the  chief 
entrepots  of  the  trade  carried  on  between  Bengal  and  the 
straits  of  Malacca,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  Molucca  islands. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  the  import  tnule  from  tins  (juarter 
is  treasure,  in  tlie  form  of  gold-dust  from  Borneo  and  Su- 
matra, and  dollars  and  Syceo  silver  brought  bjr  Chinese 
veswii.  Beaidea  the  precious  metal*.  Bengal  ncehree  pep- 
per, apioas,  tin,  various  dnif^  betel-nut,  end  wex.  Cotton 
piece-goods,  opium,  and  rice  form  the  principal  aiticles  of 
export  from  Bengal  to  these  settlements. 

rrom  tho  Burmese  empire  Bengal  imports  tiinlor  ;ind 
planks,  with  a  considerable  value  of  gold  and  silver  treasure, 
both  of  whkh  metals  are  in  the  form  of  ebcular  Hat  rakes 
of  wiflita  aiaea  and  standards,  ftom  pnn  gold  or  silver  to 
tWKthirdi  allof.  Small  quantitiai  <h  wax,  sapan-wood, 
ivory,  and  drugs  arr  likewise  furnished  by  this  trade  to 
Bengal,  which  returns  British  cotton  goods,  grain,  indigo, 
augar,  and  opium. 

Military  Fctrcet. — ^In  ei»limatirng  the  military  force  of 
Bengal,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  proportion  em- 
piloyod  in  the  province  firam  that  stationed  in  other  provinces 
under  the  same  pieoidene^.  The  filUowing  nunMrs  must 
therefore  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  entire  possessions  of 
the  Briiiah  within  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  including  Be- 
nares, Bareillv,  the  ccd'  1  i  is  [4  on  ua Nwbuddat  and 
districts  ceded  by  the  rajah  of  Bcrar. 

Aeoording  lo  a  return  made  from  the  India  House  by  the 
military  aeoelaiy  in  1832»  the  military  force  in  Ben^d* 
Bccofding  to  tbo  moat  recent  account^  was  as  fbUoira 


I,  European 
Native  . 


Non-eommis.  Offi- 
eetaand  Privates 


44 

12 


818 


Artillery — Europ^  Horse.  Oilic. 

Fitvalea 

tt         H  Voo^Offieem 


45 
1,313 

89 


1,358 


3,048 


Native,  Hotae»01lle. 

Pii*. 


Privates 


Cavaliy— Bwro.  (IQiig's)  Offic. 

Phv. 

M     NativetCkmqp/s)  Offic. 

Priv. 


18 
487 

8S 
3,029 


^4,483 


485 


3,114 


■3,539 


54 
1,181 

463 
8,;4U 


7.94^ 


blhnti7->BHmpean,  Oflloers  . 

Privates. 

m       Mathv^omcors  .  . 

Privates  .  . 


2S9 
8.061 


lt23S 


9.211 


8,350 


10,448 


80,482 


&8.832 


1«8,089 


Brought  lorwsrd 
Invalids       •  . 
Pioneers  . 

Hospital — Surgeons  and 
Native  Ooetoia 


Slaft  inoliiding 


I08.0M 
2.74« 
851 


4il 
448 


Total      .      .  119,583 

The  expense  of  this  army,  a-,  stated  in  the  same  returr 
by  the  auditor  of  Indian  accounts,  amounted  to  the  gnw* 
sum  of  4.329,537/.  It  docs  not  appear  that  the  cost  of  mili- 
tary stores  sent  from  Eoglaod  is  included  in  this  state- 
ment. 

Btveime,  ^c— It  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  distinction 
between  the  financial  results  of  the  province  of  Bengal  and 
those  of  the  entire  presidency,  which  latter,  therelore,  are 
here  given,  under  different  heads,  for  the  year  1832-33,  the 
lalastlor  whkb  any  detailed  aeeonnt  baa  boon  gmn : 

JlsOMtMt  ami  OurgM  nf  the  Bengal  ^tridmcjfjhr  like 

1838-33. 


Land  revenue  . 
Stamp  duties  . 
Saver  and  Abk&reo 
Salt  moDopolv 
Coat  and  barges 

Opium  monopoly 
Cost  and  charges 

Customs 
Other  reoaipta 


1.78,88.988 
58.73^98 

1,15.11,841 
38.43,578 


Charges  of  collecting  stamp  duties, 
land  sayer  and  Abkaroe  reve- 
nues, and  custom  duliiM      .  1.13,88.838 
Civil  and  political  chaigoa      .  87,15,451 
Judicial  and  polioa     .      .  1,08.97.894 
Military  and  miseallannoiia     .  4.-26,91,451 


6,54.03.293 
25,71.948 
40.83.481 


1.13,&9,5«4 


76.6S.388 
78.73.727 
87.17498 

10,88.37,883 


Interest  on  debt 


Surplus  revenue 


7,36,07.426 
l.»8.14,»8B 


8^,19.398 


Rs.  1.80.05.49^ 


Of  £1.800^49 

(Ayin-i-Akbari ;  RenndTa  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Jtimdu' 

*  'a  s :  Mills's  Hittory  of  Britith  Incfi,  M :  Charles  Grant  s 
(JOnervationt  on  the  State  of  Society  u.-non^  the  Anititic 
Subjeett  of  Great  Britain  ;  various  Report;*  of  Comniitte« 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  appointed  to  inquire  iuto  the 
a&irs  of  the  East  India  Company  in  l  !:i2 1 ,  1 828.  1 830, 18-^1. 
and  1832 :  Table*  of  the  Revenue,  Population^  ^  the 
United  Kingdom,  part  iii. ;  Wilsons  Review  of  Ob  &t«r- 
nal  Commi  rce  of  Bengal  (published  in  Calcutta) ;  M'Pbcr- 
son's  HiUitry  af  the  European  Commerce  ttith  India  ;  Dr. 
Francis  Hamilton's  (late  Buchanan)  Slatitlicul  Surrey  o/ 
certain  Districts  of  Bengal;  MS.  in  the  Library  of  th 
East  India  Company.) 

BENGALI  LANGUAGE.  Among  the  numerou*  vct- 
nacular  dialects  now  spoken  in  northern  India,  and  appa- 
rently descended  for  the  most  part  frnm  tin-  lui C  L  iit  classical 
language  of  the  country,  the  Sanscrit,  tew  possess  stronser 
daims  upon  the  attention  of  the  linguist  as  well  as  the 
politician  thro  the  BengAlt,  the  colloquial  medium  of  a 
population  of  mace  than  twenty  millions,  sp<«ad  owr  a 
territory  of  about  100,000  st^uare  miles.  The  alphabet 
employed  by  the  natives  in  writing,  and  adbpted  by  Euro- 
peans in  printing  books  in  tho  BengfiU  language,  is  evi- 
dently boKKiwed  from  tho  D«vanSgari,  the  character  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  fix  the  Sanscrit  language  :  both  coo 
prise  fourteen  vofwels  and  diphthongs,  and  thaqr-thrae  eon 
sonants.  The  tesemblanee  in  Ibim  whkh  die  BensClt  been 
to  the  Devanfigari  character  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  t}>e 
current  EngUsh  handwriting  to  the  form  of  letters  employed 
in  printing.  The  ground-work  of  the  Benpfill  langua^  t» 
altogether  Sanscrit,  just  as  that  of  the  Italian  or  SpaanQ) 
Latin,  with  a  comparatively  small  addition  of  word^  which 
cannot  be  traood  to  that  sotttoa.  Bo*  Urn  nftnod  syatMa  of 
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(trammalica]  infloxions,  wliloli  c,>i»stitiit<?s  so  prominent  n 
chttracf#ri«.tic  »i'  thf  .Sans.cr;t  laiif^u^ij^e,  lins  in  Tk'nsritlt 
uliuust  entirely  disappeared;  and  the  want  nt"  terniinaimns 
marking  the  cases  and  numbers  of  the  noun,  or  the  persons 
and  toDMt  of  the  verb,  is  supplied  by  particles  and  other 
•oxiliary  \rords,  often  rather  clumsily  »ubiaiined  (haidly 
ever  prefixed)  to  the  mutilated  stems  of  Suierit  woids. 
Thf  Beiii^fili  has,  however,  preserved  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  the  laculty,  so  conspicuous  in  Sanscrit,  of  forming 
compound  words,  and  recent  writers  have  largely  avinlud 
themselves  of  this  advantage^  espedally  in  treatises  on 
Hindu  law  and  on  philoiophieiil  scuijeeto:  we  alluilu  espe- 
cially to  the  BenKflli  translation  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Mitakthttrd  (a  Sanscrit  law-book  of  hi^h  authority),  pub- 
lished by  Lakshm!  N:lnivuna  NyaySl  nikara  (in  1824,  8vo.). 
and  to  that  of  the  M^^li/ddarsuna,  by  KisinStha  Tarko- 
nonchinana  (Calcutta.  1821,  8vo.). 

It  doM  not  mppenr  that  the  Ben^  Unguag*  wa*  «v«r 
empkyed  Ibr  litafaiy  purposes  pri«r  to  fhe  sixteenth  een< 
tury.  The  earliest  R  ■•i:illT  work  extant  the  Chaitmya- 
Charitimrila,  Ly  Krishnada.->a,  a  disciple  ol"  tlio  Vaiahnava 
fanatic  Chaituiiya,  the  founder  of  a  new  nuxle  >>f  the  worship 
of  Krishna,  who  lived  towardii  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  work,  which  is  said  to  lie  almost  as  mu6h 
Sanicrit  as  Beogilt,  waa  till  within  vny  laeent  timea  iA- 
lowed  by  only  a  few  conpontunn.  the  moat  important  of 
whieh  were  the  poetical  versions,  fiom  Sanicrit  into  Ben- 
^it.  of  the  MaAahhilrala,  by  Kftstd^a,  and  of  the  Ramd- 
</an'j,  by  Klrtivisa ;  these  works  arc  very  popular  in 
Ben^,aQd  are  frequently  recited  at  the  houses  of  Hindoos 
luring  aeveral  dna,  before  assemblies  of  two  or  three  hun- 
Ired  auditora,  UmnMianda  is  named  aa  tlui  aatfanr  of  a 
lymn  edled  MantuS-mmgaia,  whioh  ia  itOl  netted  at  the 
estiva!;)  in  h  onour  of  the  goddess  Manasd,  in  the  western 
irovinccs  o(  Bone:al.  A  treatise  on  arithmetic,  written  in 
■  erse,  Ls  xscribed  to  Subliancara :  this  work,  and  a  tretitisu 
Milled  Qurudak$hitid,  appear  to  have  been  the  only  ele- 
Bootary  books  oomposea  by  natives  of  Bengal  Ibr  dm  pnr- 
Msea  of  education.  A  new  epoch  in  Beng21t  literature  soema 

0  have  begwi  with  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  Fort 
irVilliam  near  Calcutta,  and  with  tin  labours  of  Dr.  Carey 
ind  his  colleagues  the  Serainpore  missionaries,  to  whom, 
iccording  to  the  expression  of  a  native  author,  may  be 
iscribed  '  Ao  nvival  of  the  Beng^  language,  its  impnne- 
Dent,  and  in  bet  ita  eatebtishment  as  a  language.*  The 
)ible  and  various  works  of  modern  literaturo  were  trans- 
ated  into  Bcngill,  and  printed:  among  others,  *  Bunyan's 
M^,'rira"8  Progress,'  by  F.  Carey  (  Si  r  u  ipore,  1821), '  Ras- 
«la«,°  by  RfijS  Krishnachandro.  Hoy,  and  the  '  Diseourse 
tn  the  Advantages  of  Knowledge,'  published  by  the  Society 
or  the  Diffiiaion  of  Uaeful  Knowledge.  At  the  sama  time 
<arioaa  eteuentoty  worin  wera  printed,  partly  by  the  miiaion 
irpss  at  Serimptirr.  and  partly  under  thu  s'j|ioriiitondence 
f  the  Calcutta  School-Book  Society.  An  ummiae  was 
bus  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  language  among  Kuro- 
•cans  as  weJl  as  among  tliu  natives*  and  the  taste  of  the 
after CwiWiiBg  is  attested  by  tha  flwt  M  less  than 
ix  nawqtaiMta  in  the  BengAli  laogoaM  aw  wm  circulated 
fl  Cafcutta  and  ita  vidntty.  One  of  tne  lateal  publieationa 
a  BcngSlt  that  ha>;  como  under  our  not i t  o  is  '  A  Dictionary 
n  English  and  Boiigali,  translated  froui  Todd's  edition  of 
ohiison's  English  Dictionary,  by  RAm  Cotnulsln*  (Seram- 
•ure»  1834,  2  vols,  4to.),  a  work  which  does  high  honour  to 
bo  seal  aild  pcrteverance,  and,  as  far  as  we  may  presume 
9  giro  an  opinion,  to  the  talent  and  akill  of  the  translator. 
Seo  Uw  aeoooat  of  thn  work  given  by  a  oompetent  judge 

1  the  (London)  Asiatic  Journal,  for  April,  Ifi.lS,  pp. 
-21 — 236.)  Wc  arc  indebted  to  the  author's  preface  for 
be  greater  part  of  the  preceding  reautdcs  wncuniing  Ibe 
terature  of  the  Bengali  language. 

To  Europaanawho  wish  to  commenoo  the  study  of  the 
teugal!  language,  the  fc^wtng  elementary  works  and 
ictionaries  may  bo  recommended:  A  Grammar  of  the 
len^tUi  language,  by  thf.  R.lja  Rammohuii  Roy  (Cal- 
utta,  Bvo.) ;  Rt^mentt  of  Bengdli  Grammar,  by  G.  C. 
laugbton  (London,  1821,  4to.);  Bengdt*  Selectiont,  with 

trumlation  and  a  vocabulary,  by  the  same  author  (Lon- 
on.  1822.  4to.).  Dictionaites  in  Bengfllt  and  Snf^yil  have 
een  publisbod  by  H.  P.  Fonter  (Cak:utta,  1799,  2  vols, 
to.) ;  Dr.  Carey  (Serampore,  I92j,  3  voLi.  4to. ;  abridged 
1  2  vols.  8vo.  by  F.  Carey  and  Marshman,  Serampore, 
827—30);'  W.  Morton  (Caleuita,  1838,  Svo.);  and  Sir  G. 
L  Bwi^rtro  (l4iidan*  IMS,  dtft). 


I  BENGA'ZT,  a  town  of  Barbary,  situatc^l  at  the  eastern 
eiur  vnce  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  in  the  district  of  Bart;a.  It 
stands  cldsc  on  tiu'  sea-slK>ru,at  tho  extremity  of  a  beautiful 
plain,  exteinling  to  thij  foot  of  the  Cyreuuic  chain  of  moun- 
tains, A  hu  h  are  fourteen  miles  to  tho  S.E.  The  cooat  iia 
aandy  ibr  about  half  a  mile  inland,  but  bcTond  there  is  a 
mixture  of  nek  and  exrellent  soil,  which  is  well  wood^  and 
supplies  tho  town  alninduntly  with  com  and  vegetables;  cattle 
1  and  sheep  ore  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountauas. 

The  port  appears  formerly  to  have  been  capable  of  con- 
taimng  vessels  of  two  and  three  hundred  tons  burden ;  but 
it  is  fast  filling  up  with  sand  and  alluvium, brought  down  by 
the  heavy  raina  whieh  annually  deluge  the  town,  and  boats 
only  can  now  enter  where,  fifty  years  a^o,  large  ships  used 
to  lie.  It  is  well  protected  by  a  reef  of  roc  ks  lying  across 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth,  which  leave  a  narrow 
and  difiicult  channel  on  each  side,  only  accessible  to  ve8»ola 
drawing  seven  or  eight  feet  water.  The  harbour  doubtleea 
oommunieated  in  fenner  timea  with  a  lai^  aslt-wmter  lake 
(probably  tho  Tritonis  of  Strabo,  p.  836)  to  the  southward 
of  the  town,  but  from  the  accumulation  of  sand  this  com- 
munication is  now  interrupted  during  the  summer  montlis. 
At  tlie  entrance  of  the  harbour  stands  the  castle,  con- 
sflructed  on  the  ruins  of  some  antiont  building,  which  are 
still  visible  above  the  soil;  but  the  preient  atruetura  ia  so 
slightly  put  together  with  amelt  atones  and  mud,  tint  it  ia 
deemed  prudent  not  to  Jire  sii'iifc  fn)m  it.  It  !s  provided 
with  nine  guns,  eighteen-pounders  ;  its  form  is  sijiiure,  with 
Vound  towers  at  three  of  the  angles ;  bat  the  fourth,  the 
only  one  which  woidd  prove  offensive  to  vessels  entering  the 
harbour,  is  occupied  by  a  jrila  of  baiUiogs  i^Npriatod  lo 
the  hacem  of  tbo  fofiiiiar. 

Hie  konaes.  liko  most  Arab  kuildiaga,  an  constructed  of 
rough  small  stones,  cemented  with  mud  instead  of  mortar. 
They  consist  of  a  ground-floor  only,  which  is  built  round  a 
quadrangular  open  court-yard,  into  which  the  doors  of  the 
several  chambers  open,  but  the  chambers  seldom  oommimi- 
cate  with  each  Other:  tfak  oourt^yard  is  not  potved,  and  in 
the  bettor  elasa  of  houses  there  is  a  well  in  tho  centre.  The 
rooft  am  flat,  Ibrraed  of  rafters,  over  whieh  are  laidmats,  then 
a  quantity  of  sea-weed  or  other  vegetable  rubbish,  and  over 
the  whole  a  thick  stratum  of  mud,  beat  down  to  form  a  ter- 
race, on  which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  sec  grass  and  barley 
growibg,  and  goats  feeding  very  contentedly.  Tboae  who 
can  almtd  it  apvead  a  preparation  of  lime  over  tte  nod, 
which  forms  a  surface  impervious  to  the  weather,  as  long  as 
tho  coating  remains  in  good  condition,  and  serv  es  to  collect 
the  rain  into  some  general  reservoir.  During  the  heavy 
rains  which  occur  ttom  Jaiiuary  till  March  every  year,  these 
frail  fabrics  give  way,  and  fall  in  on  their  indolent  tenants, 
who  ganorally  neglect  all  repairs  till  they  are  roused  fona 
their  Mthargy  by  the  screams  of  wife  and  children,  ft»* 
quently  seriously  wounded  by  the  full  of  the  roof.  At  this 
season  tho  streets  are  literally  convertc<l  into  rivers,  the 
market  is  without  supplies,  from  tho  impossibility  of  driving 
the  cattle  into  town,  and  many  thousand  sheep  and  goata 
perish  from  the  Uesk  winds  and  diOling  rains  whieh  then 
prevail. 

The  marketplace  eontains  a  pool  of  stagnant  and  putrid 

water,  which  i  -  tl.r  i  i  rmion  receptacle  for  all  the  blood  and 
offal  of  the  aniriial.s  killed  there,  and  of  these  ofi'ensive  pests 
there  are  several  in  various  partrf  of  the  town.  From  this 
and  tlte  general  filth  of  the  place,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Bengazi  has  become  proverbial  for  flies,  the  swarms  of  which 
are  really  a  most  serious  nuiaanoe  during  the  day,  and  are 
exchanged  at  night  for  my  riada  of  fleas  and  mosquitoes. 

Bengazi  is  in  the  dominions  of  the  pa«ha  of  TrI;K)!i.  under 
whom  it  is  governed  by  a  bey,  generally  conne<ned  with  the 
pasha's  family,  as  from  its  commerce  it  is  conaidered  a  lucra> 
tive  appointment.  The  bey,  his  officers,  and  the  troops  ra« 
side  in  the  eastlo.  The  town  contains  about  2000  innabit' 
ants,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  Jews  and  negro  slaves . 
the  former,  in  spite  of  the  many  heavy  exactions  on  them, 
are  the  principal  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  place. 
Tho  exports  consist  chiefly  of  cattle,  corn,  and  wool;  for 
the  first  of  these  Malta  always  offers  a  ready  and  (with  a 
favourable  passage)  a  lucrative  market :  indeed  this  branch 
alone  employs  a  great  number  of  amall  veasds  during  Am 
summer  months. 

Dysentery,  liver  compUiints,  cutaneous  diseases,  and  fevers 
are  <  omraon  in  Bengazi,  but  cases  of  ophtluilniia  are  com- 
paratively rare.  Ships  touchins  at  this  port  are  always 
iuntofiiidapkntimtfQiflyof  Deaftnutloii,  andponlii^ 
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irith  fruit,  vegetables,  and  wator.  The  fig  and  pnlni  flourish 
abundantly;  the  ll;i-tree,  for  the  most  part  wild,  in-oduces 
mif  a  small  fruit,  which  never  romcs  to  pcrfeetion ;  but  the 
flroit  of  tlie  palm-tree  form*  too  essential  a  part  of  Arab  food 
to  alloir  the  nathnes  to  neglect  any  of  the  necesBary  pre. 
cautions  for  ensuring  the  growth  and  ripening  of  dates. 

Bonsjazi  ocTupies  the  site  of  the  Berenice  oi  the  Ptolemios, 
and  of  the  nesi)eri-;  i»f  L'arlier  times,  oiu-  of  tlio  Cyrcn.iio 
cities ;  but  very  few  remains  now  appear  above  ground  to 
mark  its  former  importance,  and  Beranioe  has  disappeared 
brnwath  a  mQ  wbkh  now  only  bean  amiionUe  dirty  Arab 
town.  Vnry  extensive  veniains  are,  bowever,  tttll  fiiund 
within  half  a  mile  around  Bi  ni:a7i,  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
two  below  the  surface  :  and  whcr.ever  n  house  is  intended  to 
he  built,  the  projector  h;i>;  only  to  send  a  few  men  to  exca- 
vate in  the  neighbourhood  to  discover  the  moat  beautiful 
apeeimena  of  Grecian  arebitoeture ;  but  as  these  are  gene- 
rally too  large  for  the  purp>oses  of  modem  buildings,  tbey 
are  oroken  up  on  the  spot  into  small  pieces,  to  be  imbedded 
in  the  mud  wUdi  fisms  tho  gnator  portion  of  tbe  pinsent 
dwellings. 

Though  the  walb  Of  Bmnice  were  completely  rebuilt 
by  Justinian  (Proeopivs  wfpl  tentft&rmvt  book  vi.)i  scarcely 
a  mtige  of  tbeni  now  remains  above  the  gronnd;  but 

to  the  north  of  the  town  resen-oirs  may  l>e  traced,  with 
ttnighs  of  stone,  which  served  either  for  the  recentiou  of 
IStn  or  other  water  brought  from  the  spriufis  of  sweet 
water  about  half  a  mile  to  the  eastwaid  of  the  town, 
where  all  the  welli  ai«  at  prawttt  bnekiall.  At  the  time 
of  tb«  betyy  t>ina»  nmiy  ooina  voA  gms  an  eontinually 
WBsbed  down  fVom  dii>  snot,  where  a  hank  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  has  been  formed  by  the  ruhhi-h  of  the  anticnt 
city.  ■  From  the  nature  of  the  country  mmu-diatily  around, 
its  lakes  and  swamps,  it  is  probable  that  Berenice  did  not 
extend  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  town.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  quarries  whenee  the  materials  for 
the  antient  city  were  procured,  which,  when  not  far  ftom 
the  town,  were  usually  excavated  for  tombs,  no  sepulchral 
traces  could  be  found  :  they  must,  therefore,  bo  SODght  bc- 
neati)  the  soil  with  other  remains. 

Some  of  these  quarries  are  sunk  nerpendicularly  down 
below  the  plain  to  a  considerable  depm,  and  are  not  visible 
tOl  closely  approached.  Besides  tiiese  there  are  some  sin- 
gular chasms  of  naturni  firmation,  whoso  bottoms  present  a 
flat  surfam  of  ext  <  llfiit  soil,  several  hundred  feet  in  length, 
enclosed  witliin  steep  and  for  the  most  part  perpendicular 
sides  of  solid  rock,  rising  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy 
fcet  betm  they  leeeh  the  level  of  the  plain.  They  gene- 
rally present  a  scene  of  tbe  greatest  luxuriance ;  and  in 
these  calm  and  heautiftd  retreats  the  authors  from  whom  we 
quote  appear  to  recoj^nise  the  far-f^med  ^'anh  ns  ofllie  Iles- 
perides  des4'ribe<l  by  Scvlax.  (Hudson's  Minor  Geoj^r. 
vol.  i.)  In  suppiirt  of  this  hyp)thesis,  they  also  adduce  Phny 
(v.  &)  and  Ptotomy.  corroborated  by  thp  original  name  of  the 
town,  which  was  edM  the  town  or  the  Hesperideo. 

Some  of  these  chasms  have  assumed  the  form  of  lakes, 
in  most  of  which  the  water  appears  to  be  very  deep,  rising 
in  some  nearly  to  the  top,  an<l  in  otl.crs  about  twenty  feet 
below.  There  are  also  several  subterranean  caves,  one  of 
which,  at  the  ispSlk  of  about  eighty  lo't  below  the  surface 
of  the  plain,  MNMiina  ft  huge  boqroKfresh  water,  said  to  nm 
fkr  into  fbe  earfh,  and  m  some  placet  Airty  fcet  deep. 
This  cave  widens  out  into  a  spacious  chamber,  the  sides  of 
which  have  evidently  been  shaped  by  the  chisel,  and  it  rises 
to  a  considerable  height.  This  body  of  water  has  been 
anppoeed  to  be  the  Lcthon  or  Ladon  river  of  tbe  antient 
writers.  The  lake  at  the  back  of  the  town  may  probably  be 
the  Tritonis  of  Strabo,  but  the  island  in  it  on  which  stood 
the  Temple  of  Venus  has  disappeared.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Bengazi  still  offers  much  for  the  research  of  the  intelli- 
gent traveller.  Bengazi  Castle  lies  in  32°  7'  N.  lat.,  20"  3' 
B.  long. 

(Beeeluqr's  Expeditim  into  AAriea;  Drila  Cella's  Nar- 
rativ0;  Twho*t  Voyage  dam  w  Marmarique,  lot  Cyre- 

nai'i'O',  i^-r.) 

IJKNGKI^  The  writings  of  few  (Jcrman  divines  have 
exercised  so  much  influence  upon  English  Christians  as 
those  of  Johann  Albrecbt  BengcL  Few  have  read  his 
works,  but  many  are  inflneneed  by  thwr  readen.  John 
Wesley  states  in  the  prefaee  to  his  explanatory  notes  apon 
the  New  Testament,  which  are  a  symbolieal  book  *,  or  one  of 

•  Libd irmboUei  h  i     m  |1     1  iifcsrtnes BfMft hseiiiil isil 

ttaw  of  llw  Lialiw  ihMh  la  fittwlM.  ~ 


the  standards  of  the  Methwlist  connexion,  atul  to  whiea 
every  Wesleyati  metho'list  preacher  has  to  declare  hh 
assent,  I  once  designed  to  write  down  barely  what  oc- 
curred to  my  own  mind,  consulting  none  but  the  inspind 
writers ;  but  no  sooner  was  I  acquainted  widi  that  gtsat 
light  of  the  Christian  world  (lately  gone  to  his  rewaidl 
Bougehus,  than  I  entirely  changed  my  design,  being  tho- 
roughly convinced  it  might  be  of  more  service  to  the  came 
of  religion  were  I  barely  to  translate  his  "  Gnomon  Non 
Testamenti,"  than  to  write  many  volumes  upon  it.  Many 
<rf  hia  exceUent  notes  I  have  therefore  transleieri ;  many 
more  I  have  abridged ;  omitting  that  part  whfah  wns  ptmiy 
critical,  and  gi^^ng  the  substance  of  the  rest.  Those  va- 
rious readings  likewise  which  he  has  showed  to  have  a  vast 
majonty  of  antient  copies  and  tninslations  on  their  nde,  I 
have  without  scruple  incorporated  with  the  text ;  wbieh, 
after  his  manner.  I  have  divided  all  along  (though  nsl 
omittinjg  the  eonmon  divisun  into  chapters  and  vcftei, 
which  u  of  use  on  tarions  accounts)  according  to  the  matter 
it  contains,  making  a  larger  or  smaller  pause,  just  as  the 
sense  requires.  And  even  this  is  such  an  help  m  many 
places,  as  one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  scarcely  concet«-e.' 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Commentary  on  tbe  Bible, 
passes  a  timnar  eneomium  upon  BengeL 

Benjrel  was  bom  on  the  2-Jtli  June,  1687,  at  Winnend--. 
about  fifteen  miles  faim  Sluttfrard;  his  father  was  a  Lj- 
tlieraii  clurfiyinan  in  Winneiulen.  His  first  instruction  he 
rct^eived  from  his  father,  who,  contrary  to  tbe  harsh  practice 
of  those  times,  employed  an  easy  and  agreeable  method  of 
teaehing.  BengeL  enjoyed  but  fat  a  short  tjaae  tlia  cue  of 
his  fkfher,  who  died  of  an  epidemic,  wfaidi  ra|^  In  his 
native  town,  in  the  year  1693:  he  was  in  the  h.ibit  of 
visiting  the  meanest  habitations  of  the  poor,  and  thus  di-^ 
in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties.  The  armies  of 
Louis  XIV.  invaded  the  country  a  few  months  afierd* 
death  of  Bengcl's  father,  and  burned  the  houae  erhieh  hn 
mother  had  oought.  His  father's  library  was  destroyed  m 
the  conflagration.  From  this  time  Bengel  was  educai'4 
and  supported  In'  David  Weudel  Spindler,  a  friend  of  b* 
father  s.  This  gentleman  kept  a  school  in  the  castle  at 
Winncnthal,  hot  was  afterwards  driven  tnm  place  to  pi»i<. 
until  he  was  ^pointed,  in  1699,  oneof  themesteisef  the 
grammar  school  at  Stuttgard.  He  took  Bengel  with  him 
wherever  he  went.  At  Stuttgard,  Bengel  made  very  sm^- 
factory  progress  in  the  antient  and  inoderti  lan^uaet**,  ' 
would  have  been  deprived  of  a  university  e<lueafion.  5i.il 
it  not  been  for  his  mother's  marriage,  after  ten  yeara  widow- 
hood, with  Johann  Albrecht  Gloeckler,  who  waa  etend 
to  the  convent  at  ManlbroniL  It  is  to  this  pioua  maa 
the  rhuivh  owes  the  senriees  of  Bengel,  who  was  re- 
ci'ived  in  1703  into  the  theolofjical  e  ,lle!j;c  at  Tubincta, 
w  here  he  studied,  for  the  first  year,  philosophy  and  pbiio- 
\o<iY,  and  anerwards  theology.  He  oontiniied  here  oatii 
1 707,  when  he  finished  hia  academical  career  hgr «  pobSc 
disputatkm,  *De  Uieolegii  nystkd,'  and  then  tieeeneee- 
rate  in  the  parish  of  Mottillgen.  He  had  not  been  therr  s 
fortnitrht,  before  he  discovered  his  inefficiency  to  dischar^^• 
fuilhfully  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  Ciospel,  and  \'( 

i general  defects  of  a  university  education  for  this  puipuce. 
[n  about  a  year  he  was  recalled  as  tntor  to  hi*  oolleipe.  Be 
himself  states  his  opinion.  'That  it  is  very  desirable,  alkr 
having  acquired  in  a  country  parish  a  practical  tarn  of 
mind  (gustum  plet  eium  et  popularem),  to  return  to  er!- 
lege  to  stuily  divinity  afVesh.'  At  this  time  he  wiaCe  so 
essay  on  the  holiness  of  God, '  Syntagma  de  Sanctitale  Dck* 
in  wiueh  he  eqieeiaUy  endeavours  to  {trove  thnt.  neeosdiM 
to  Soiptnre  and  reason,  ell  divine  attributee  nre  twufcWl 
in  holiness.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  pnaapttr 
of  the  seminary  at  Denkendorf,  where  "he  read  espenaH* 
the  letters  of  Cicero  with  his  puyiils,  among  whom  he  main- 
tained a  mild  but  strict  discipline.  Benzol  did  not  destnv 
the  natural  playfulness  of  the  youths  committed  to  bis  can. 
At  a  later  period  of  bis  life  he  became  prelate  *  in  WurtsK* 
berg.  Though  Bengel  was  to  weekly  after  his  birth,  that  be 
received  private  baptism,  nevertheless  he  rcaclu'd  tljc  aae  rf 
sixty-five  years.  He  was  several  times  subject  todangemas 
disorders,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  It  becaae 
his  habit  to  consider  life  as  a  constant  tendency  to  death,  wd 
he  endeavoured  to  fhmiliariie  himself  wtdi  the  thooi^il 
death ;  but  he  did  not  agree  with  those  divines  who  ctmmtK 
the  whole  of  divinity  to  be  nothing  more  than  tbe  art  ot'dyiaf. 
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Accoixlinc;  to  Bcngel.  the  Carisiiati  nas  not  so  mucb  to  w  nit 
tar  do«ib  as  for  the  appeaiauce  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
tnont  important  tntsilUM  tat  wttj  iMn  is  to  come  from  a 
slate  of  sm  into  «  stsls  ofmee.  snd  afterwards  not  to  look 
for  death,  Imt  for  fhe  Lord"  Death  had  originally  no  place 
in  the  cconuiny  of  Goil.  and  was  only  introduced  afterwards. 
Benjrcl  did  not  tliink  liii^hly  of  the  artiflciiil  mode  of  dyin(^, 
and  followed  his  own  ideas  on  death.  He  would  not  die 
with  spiritual  pomp,  but  in  a  common  way,  and  was  em- 
plo9«d  to  the  last  with  hu  proof-sheets.  It  was  as  if  be 
was  called  out  of  his  loom  dann^t  the  houis  of  work. 

Bengel  lefk  a  numerous  fomily :  many  of  his  descendants 
still  remain,  although  -ix  if  his  twelve  childre  n  died  before 
him.  His  great-grandson  Burk,  a  clergy  oiiin  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wiirtemherf;,  published  in  1631  a  life  of  Bengel,  which 
contains  more  authentic  statements  tlian  former  hiographiai> 
and  is  s^iout  to  appear  in  an  English  translation. 

The  literary  fame  of  Bengel  has  been  principally  esta- 
blished by  his  excellent  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
which  excited  the  emulation  of  Wetstein,  and  facilitated  the 
subsequent  researches  of  Griesbucb,  Scholz,  and  Lachmann. 
His  *>Iovi  Testamenti  Grseci  recto  cauteque  adornandi 
Prodromus'  was  printed  at  8tuttgard»  1723.  Svo,,  and  also 
at  Tubingen,  1734  and  1790 ;  *  Cyelus,  stve  de  anno  magno 
Solis.  Lunte,  Stelhrura  Consideratio,"  Ulm,  1715,  Svo. ; 
•  Ordo  Tcmporuai.  u  principio  per  Pen.Klos  CKconoimn; 
DiYinsE,"  Stuttgard.  17.53.  1770,  Svo,  :  "'rraotatus  do  Siii- 
ceritate  N.  Test,  Gnoce,'  Halle,  1 763,  4lo. ;  *  Apparatus 
Criticus  Novi  TeritaoMnti,'  TQbing.  1763,  4to.;  'Gnomon 
Novt  Testamenti  in  qoo  ex.  naliva  YeTborum  vi  simplicitas, 
profunditas,  eoneinnilas  senstium  cflslesUum  indicator ;'  the 
best  editiuii  ',v:is  printed  at  Ultn,  17^3.  IS)..  Tiiliint;.  1773, 
4tO.  Iliti  ■  Introilucti'jn  to  the  Kxpusitiou  of  tlie  Apocalvpse' 
was  translated  by  .1.  Robertson,  M.D.,  Lond.  l*.')",  8\o. 
This,  as  well  as  his  *  Kcden  tiberdieOtfenbaruitg  Johannis,' 
have  still  their  admirers,  who  see  in  the  events  of  out  days 
tba  falfiloMat  of  BcQsel's  Apocaljrptical  prodictions. 

We  translate  the  following  sxttacts  in  order  to  show  the 
character  of  Bengel. 

■  'Hu  ru-  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Hidy 
Si-ripturen,  and  of  all  relations,  doctrines,  promises,  and 
threatenmgs  contained  therein,  than  the  Holy  Scriptures 
themselves.  (Veritas  sui  ipsius  est  index.)  Truth  compels 
US  (O  adopt  it;  I  Koogoise  the  hand-writing  of  a  friend 
without  the  messenger's  telling  me  from  whom  the  letter 
comes;  the  sun  is  not  seen  by  means  of  a  torch,  or  any 
other  heavenly  l)o<ly,  but  from  it*  own  rays,  although  a 
blind  man  <  aiiiiot  comprehend  how  this  is. 
^  '  The  eflicacy  of  the  divine  word  is  supernatural ;  some- 
times it  overpowers,  e^teeially  such  to  whom  it  is  new :  it 
onespectedlv  captivates  them  and  Undies  foith  in  them 
before  they  have  thought  what  is  ftuth.  and  why  they  should 
irivc  credit  to  it.  This  is  something  else  than  to  be  con 
vtnocd  of  human  histories  and  mathematical  proof.  Bui 
ev^ry  one  should  endeavour  to  handle  the  word  of  God  de- 
cently, which  is  done  if  we  search  and  examine  everything, 
and  accept  the  troth  as  somethmg  desirable  because  it  is 
truth;  and  if  we  consequently  obey  the  will  of  Cod  anr! 
«all  for  his  assistance,  and  by  an  endeavour  to  yrow  con- 
stantly' in  tho  knowledge  of  our  Lord,  and  to  show  tn  others 
the  right  way.  Those  who  dotbisobtam  an  mtcrnal  as- 
surance (John  vii.  17,  viii.  31,  32;  Romans  xii.  2) ;  only 
such  as  do  this  obtain  tme  wisdom,  communion  with  Jesus, 
the  seal  of  the  Holy  Ohoit,  and  a  ISoretaste  of  eternal  joy. 

'  The  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  more  reail  in  tho 
churches.  Ingenious  ideu^,  ornamental  figures,  audacious 
conclusions,  lii;.'h,  strong',  and  fiery  wortls,  falsely  so  called, 
since  they  are  cold  as  ice,  are  of  very  little  moment ;  be- 
cause if  ediflcation  oonsist  In  admiration  of  fine  inventions, 
tn  a  mental  pleasura,  and  a  gratifleation  of  the  eara»  the 
very  thing  takes  place  which  St  PSnt  calls  to  make  the 
Cross  of  Christ  bein^  made  of  none  effect.  This  is  the 
destruction  which  wastelh  at  the  no()n-<lay  of  our  enlight- 
ened times.* 

'  The  Holy  Scriptures  coutain,  besides  the  foundation  of 
oar  salvation,  man^  other  pNcious  rauterials.  We  shoukl 
not  consider  the  Bible  ss  a  mere  coUection  of  passages  and 
examples,  nor  as  separate  remains  of  antiquity,  but  as  one 
whole  of  the  divine  oconomv  with  the  human  race  in  a 
system  which  begins  with  the  beginning  and  terminates 
with  the  snd  of  all  thiogL  Althoagh  every  Biblical  book 

tn  ftiirtffwL**^  ts >«>  s«i <J  nmummt  IbM lU  ewJ |«ilpttdli|Jiff 


is  in  itself  complete,  though  every  Biblical  aullmr  has  tm 
own  style,  there  breathes  nevertheless  one  spirit  in  all,  and 
one  idea  penetrates  them  M,    It  becomes  us  to  consider 

uotbing  as  uMlaai^  beetune  one  easts  constantly  a  Ugbtov 
the  other. 

*Tlio  cxpcneiice  of  our  days  proves  the  evil  consequences 
of  considerini:  only  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  Either  lliere 
arises  a  false  outtw  ,  of  salvation*  and  ^nioe,  which  is  the 
case  among  the  Moravians,  v.\w  constaaity  dwell  upon  the 
articles  of  passion  t,  or  an  over-statement  of  the  natural 
light,  io  as  to  reduce  the  Sciiptuies  within  the  limits  of 
reason. 

'1.  Reason  is  a  noble,  excellent,  and  invaluable  ix^.ver. 
wherewith  man  perceives  divine  and  natural  thuigs  wuhin 
and  without  himself. 

'  2.  But  reason  is  miserably  corrupted,  and  not  only  9X 
tremely  ignorant,  but  also  subject  to  doubt  and  error. 

*  3.  But  man  retains,  in  spite  of  this  corruption,  a  great 
preference  over  other  animals ;  he  is  not  a  horse  or  a  mule, 
but  a  man  wlm  can  understand  what  is  offim-d  lo  him. 

'4.  Many  things  which  reason  understands  were  also 
known  to  the  heathen 

'  5.  Reason  is  an  oigan  of  truth. 

'  The  Conlbision  of  Augsburg  is,  in  eompariion  with  other 
productions  of  that  obscure  age.  somethin  g'  irrcat :  the  other 
symbolical  books  aUohave  so  much  internal  vulue,  that  they 
sliuulil  be  studied  even  if  they  had  not  so  <.;reat  an  histoi  ieal 
importance.  But  confessions  of  faith  should  never  be  made 
a  barrier  against  a  further  progress  in  tho  knowledge  of 
truth:  those  ^vines  wIm  do  this  might  command  the  sun 
to  stand  stiU  in  a  summers  morning  at  four  o'clock  because 
there  is  1i;:ht  enoutjh. 

'  As  mail  c  insists  of  body  and  soul,  so  also  the  divine  in- 
stituti ms  iiiive  Inidy  ami  soul;  let  us  take  rare  not  to  mis- 
lake  the  glass  for  the  spirit  which  it  contains,  nor  the  scab- 
bard for  tho  sword.  The  external  events  and  the  pro- 
phecies form  the  bones  of  the  canonical  books,  but  tkeir 
spiritual  doctrine  is  the  muscles.  The  body  cannot  be  without 
hones,  nor  the  Holy  Scripture.*  witlnvul  e.vlernal  events. 

•The  book  Siracn  and  tho  Wi-.dom  of  SoKunon  are  des- 
titute of  those  external  events,  and  are  considered  neverthe- 
less to  be  canonical  by  such  as  find  pleasure  in  the  spiritual 
only.  But  if  we  only  consider  our  internal  spiritual  ex- 
perienos,  without  directing  the  attention  to  the  manifold 
or  solid  wonders  of  God  in  the  whole  vrorld  and  his  church, 
we  mav  easily  fall  into  scciiii<  ism,  tJierefiKe  it  is  good  not  to 
be  exclusively  occupied  "uh  such  matters,  books,  and  exer 
cises,  wliich  beloiii;  to  the  ceiitr  i".  jwint  of  the  Gospel,  be- 
cause we  become  in  this  manner  too  tUdicate.  The  exlcrual 
coverings  are  tu*  in  Vain;  it  b  as  with  the  sweet  pea,  which 
becomes  by  far  mortt  perfect,  esoeciaUy  for  seed,  if  wo  leave 
It  in  the  pod.  The  word  of  God  is  always  delicious  and 
^'i>od  :  liut  on  account  of  the  nccessaiy  human  exflanatiim 
It  causes  some! imes  an  uvcr-saliety. 

'The  anticnts  had  an  unseriptural  opinion  that  all  the 
condemned  should  be  saved  by  the  unilea  intercession  of  all 
the  saved,  but  this  could  not  be  termed  the  going  into 
eternal  damnation.  It  is  a  hard  saying, '  until  thou  have 
paid  the  uttermost  farthing ;'  but  this  cannot  mean  an  ab- 
solute eternity,  otherwise  It  could  not  he  saul  until. 

*  It  is  questionable  whether  the  sum  of  sms  committed  by 
tho  righteous  will  not  l>e  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  jiins 
committed  by  the  unrighteous,  because  the  Durmer  sin  in  a 
more  subtle  manner  than  the  latter. 

•If  we  knew  how  highly  the  unhappy  departed  spirits 
value  their  temporal  life,  and  now  experience  so  hitter  dis- 
appointment, we  should  not  fear  spectres,  which  perhaps 
are  by  far  more  afraid  of  the  living  than  we  of  them.  It  is 
best  not  to  notice  them,  not  to  be  presumptuotis,  net  to  in- 
terfere  with,  nor  to  seek  for  them,  but  just  to  go  on  as  if 
they  were  not  ' 

'The  apparitions  of  deceased  persons  have  probaldy  their 
fixed  perio<l, after  which  they  cease  ;  prohably  tliey  cuntiimo 
until  all  the  ligaments  betweej:  soul  and  body  are  entirely 
dissolved.  It  is  probably  as  with  a  fortress,  if  wc  are  cotn- 
pelled  to  quit  it  we  must  pass  many  gates  and  walls..  I'cr 
souls  which  are  stmk  into  impurity,  it  is  especially  difilcult 
to  be  disentangled  from  the  bonds  of  matter;  from  the  ex- 
pression in  the  Revelations,  chap,  xviii.  v.  '2,  "  Babylon  is 

*  {.  e.  The  talking  of  thaxn  whn  ttilnk  bi  toTf  In  \f  ut-vl  bf  Mytas 
i  L  e.  The  ilocldnr  of  sairauon  >>*  the  tuflirriuf*  ofciiti*!. 
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become  the  tmbiUtion  of  devils,  and  the  hold  of  every  foul 
•pint,  and  the  c«||«flr«vw]niad«inandhatafiil  bird."  wc 
perceive  a  dtstinetum  bstWMn  those  vticleeti  SpinU  which 

were  once  liumiui,  and  the  devils.' 

In  the  year  1  7A2  Bengel  was  induced  by  the  councillor  of 
stale,  J.  J.  Mosser.  to  express  publicly  his  opinion  con- 
reming  the  Moravians.  He  stated  that  they  behaved  as  if 
the  word  of  God  went  out  from  them  alone,  and  u  if  the 
kini^dom  of  Heaven  was  their  exclusive  right. 

To  the  question  why  we  should  pray  espwially  for  princes, 
he  answered,  '  because  God  wills  that  all  shuulil  c-ome  to  the 
kuowlcd^jo  of  the  truth,  and  since  tiie  great  in  this  world 
cannot  be  reached  by  doitnno.this  defiset  fDOit  h«  CUpplied 
by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful." 

Once  when  Wine  visitors  were  pleased  to  observe  how  Ben- 
pel's  doves  came  to  the  window  to  eat  from  his  hand,  he  said, 
'  You  see  that  it  is  poMtUe  to  serve  merely  by  fsith,  so  it  is 
also  with  the  worship  of  God.  If  one  has  crodit  amonp^men, 
the  customers  increase.  So  it  is  also  with  Grxl— if  He  ^'ets 
credit  as  the  hearer  of  prayer  all  tlesli  turns  to  him.  If  I 
desire  to  know  a  man, I  should  hke  to  see  bow  he  converses 
in  bis  eloeet  witfi  his  God.  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  buy 
God's  favour  for  money ;  but  because  our  MaoitBOii  is  al- 
ways in  some  degree  unrighteous,  I  give  especial  alios  when 
any  of  my  family  are  sick.' 

*Why  is  tikc  di:icipline  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  so 
despotic  ? '  '  Because  men  are  such  as  they  describe  their 
Goo,  and  tliejr  have,  aceording  to  their  doctrine  of  predesti- 
natioii,  a  despetie  God.' 

Bcngel  declared  the  Latin  work  of  Spinoza  on  human 
servitude  to  be  a  most  beautiful  book,  because  it  proves  that 
in  man  one  passion  follows  after  another,  so  that  lie  is  with- 
out liberty,  like  clock-work.  This  is  true  as  long  as  the 
man  is  without  grace,  but  grace  gives  liberty,  and  then  men 
alioald  immediately  malm  use  of  their  free  agency. 

BBNGER,  MISS  ELIZABETH  OGILVY;  was  horn 
at  the  citv  of  Wells  in  177fi.  She  was  an  only  child,  and 
her  father,  who  was  a  purser  in  thu  navy,  dying  abroad  iu 
1796,  her  mother  was  left  with  very  slender  means.  Miss 
Benger's  early  life  was  consequently  passed  amidst  many 
privations,  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  was  her  inability  to 
giatify  her  ardent  thiist  of  knowledge  and  k>ve  of  hooks. 
At  this  period,  as  she  herself  used  to  rehite,  it  was  her  eom- 
mon  practice  to  plant  herself  at  t'  c  v  indow  of  the  only  liook- 
seUers  shop  in  the  littlo  town  winch  she  then  inhabited,  to 
read  the  open  ])at;es  of  tho  publications  there  displayed,  and 
to  return  again,  day  after  day,  to  examine  wbctlier,  by  good 
fnttune,  a  ^af  of  them  might  be  turned  over.  From  a  very 
eariy  period  she  aspirad  to  literanr  distinction,  and  in  her 
twelfth  year  her  motherwaa  prevaijed  upon  to  let  her  attend 
a  boys'  school  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Latin.  At  thir- 
teen she  wrote  a  poem  entitled  *  The  Female  Gcniad.'  which 
was  i)ubli»he<l :  and  though  containini;,  as  mij^hl  be  sup- 
posed, many  imperfections,  it  exhibited  the  dawnings  of 
genius. 

In  1802,  in  ovdsr  to  gcatiiy  her  danghter's  earnest  wish* 
Mm.  Benger  eame  to  reewie  in  London :  and  a  lady  who 

had  previously  known  Miss  BenK'T.  f^'id  estimated  her  as 
she  deserved,  intrixluced  Uur  to  a  circle  of  friends  which  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Barliauld.  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillio,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hamilton,  I^.  Aikin,  Dr.  Gregory ,  and  othcr«.  Miss  Aikin 
was  amongst  the  number  of  her  warmest  friends;  and  it  is 
from  a  short  account  of  Miss  Benger's  li&  \^  this  lady  that 
the  information  contained  in  the  present  notice  is  obtained. 
The  younK  and  eat^er  [^irl,  who  at  one  period  derived  her 
literary  gratifications  from  the  shop-window  of  a  cj)untp, 
bookseller,  was  often  enabled,  says  Miss  Aikin,  to  assemble 
round  her  humbie  tea-table  names  whose  celebrity  would 
hate  attneted  attention  in  the  ^udest  sahMos  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Miss  Benger's  first  literary  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
drama,  but  in  this  department  she  did  not  prove  successful, 
and  she  soon  abandoned  il.  Shu  next  wrote  a  poem  uu  the 
•  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  which,  witli  two  others,  was 
pabliihed  in  4to.,  with  engra\ings.  She  also  published  two 
novais,  te  wUdi  she  did  not  attach  her  name.  None  of  the 
above  works  can  be  considered  as  very  perfect  compositions. 
It  was  as  a  biographical  writer  that  she  obtained  her  first 
decided  success,  and  her  rcpxifation  iK-came  fully  established 
by  her  historical  biographies.  At  the  ])erioil  uf  her  death, 
w'hieh  occurred  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1827,  Miss  Benger  was  engaged  in  writing  *  Memoirs  of 
Beniy  IV.  ef  Fiamee.*  In  private  lib  she  was  ainoerely 


beloved  and  esteemed  lor  the  waxroth  of  her  heart  nnd  die 

interested  character. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Miss  Bennr's  liiograpUed 

works:  1.  'Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,"  2  volw 
small  Svo.  2.  '  Memoirs  of  John  Tobin,"  1  vol.  small  fevo. 
3.  'Memoirs  of  Klopstock  and  his  Friends,'  prefixed  tv« 
translation  of  their  Letters  fmm  the  German.  4. '  Memain 
of  AnneBdleyn,*  2  vols,  small  Svo.  5.  '  Memu;r:>  of  Mary. 
Queen  of  Scots,*  2  vols.  smsU  6re.  S.  *  Memoirs  of  Slise* 
beth  Stuart,  Queen  of  Bohemia,*  t  vob.  amaB  8vo.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  Miss  Benger's  hiilorifial  wmka  has  hean 
published  in  5  vols,  small  Svo, 

BENGUELA,  a  district  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  other- 
wise written  Buenguela,  Banouella,  Bankella,  and  Bank- 
hella.  It  is  bounded  on  the  nortn  by  A  ngola,  from  wliieh  it  ii 
divided  by  the  river  Coansa.  in  W  SO' S.  lat.  Some  aeeoiuti. 
however,  carry  it  no  farther  north  than  to  the  river  Lonsa. 
in  1 1°  S.  lat..  and  others  no  farther  than  to  the  river  Catunj- 
bela,  which  fulls  into  tho  sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  I'itk 
parallel  of  latitude.  It  is  commonly  considered  as  extending 
southward  as  far  as  Cape  Negro, according  to  Captain  Ones, 
in  1  j  iO'  7"  S.  lat..  1  r  S3'  a"  B.  long.  The  distrkt  ha- 
mediately  to  the  south  of  it  is  called  Mataman.  To  the  east 
the  old  accounts  place  the  province  of  Rimba,  and  the  coun- 
try  of  the  Ja;;<;a  (or  Giagga)  Kassanjji,  from  which  n  is 
separated  by  tho  river  Cuncni.  Some  authontios,  b«»we\ef, 
extend  the  eastern  limits  of  the  eouthem  portion  of  Ben- 
guela  across  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  farther  in  the  inte- 
rior, called  tho  Mountains  of  Cold  and  of  Snow  (CavaisTs 
terms  are  Monti  Freddi  and  Monti  Nevosi).  This  Is  t^i 
to  be  the  same  range  which,  to  the  east  of  Angola,  i&  called 
the  Crystal  Mountains.  "Mid  still  farther  to  the  north  th» 
Mountains  of  Silver. 

Benguela  is  stated  to  have  been  formerly  one  of  the  seveu 
teen  provinoea  of  Angola,  or  rather  of  the  neat  Idngdoa 
called  by  the  natives  Congo,  of whidi  Ang^a,  Cengone 
per,  nnd  Loanpo  were  also  parts.  Bcnijuela,  howrtcr.  hid 
eflectod  its  independence  before  tlie  arri\  al  uf  the  Portii- 
puese  on  those  coasts  towards  the  end  of  the  Qfteenth  cen- 
tury. Since  their  conquest  of  the  whole  country,  Ben^u«-k 
has  again  hem  reduced  to  tho  rank  of  a  province.  subje<:l  &> 
the  govemorwgenetal,  who  resides  at  St.  Paul  de  Leaodt. 
the  capital  of  Angola.  There  is,  however,  a  reddent  snb- 
governor  at  S.  Felipe,  the  capital  of  Benfruela. 

Benfjucla  was  visited  in  158^  by  the  English  navipat.jr 
Andrew  Battel,  whoso  curious  relation  may  l)c  f  fuud  12 
Purcbas;  in  1667  by  the  mi^ttsionarie^  Ani^elu  und  Carii  (1 
transbtioh  of  whose  voyage  is  also  in  Purchas,  and  in  -J. 
the  eommon  eolleetions) ;  in  1682  hy  Father  MotoOa  (ahs 
fat  Pnrchas) ;  and  in  1688  hy  Jamea  Bathot.  In  mote 
times  the  coast  has  been  soiv^ed  by  Captain  W.  F.  W. 
Owen  and  Captain  Vidal. 

T:i  j  interior  of  the  oiuntry  is  said  to  W  very  mountainoni 
On  the  coast  immmliately  to  tho  south  of  the  mouth  of  ii» 
Coanza  is  a  considerable  promontory  called  Cape  Leda 
About  m  d^ree  farther  to  the  south  is  tho  native  capitaL 
now  called  Old  Benguela.  The  modem  eapital.  eaSld 
S,  Frlipe,  or  St.  Philip  do  Ben^iuela,  the  latiiuuo  of  w:.  :i, 
.ii  i  oiiling  to  Mr,  Bowdich's  map,  afterw  ards  ro-^  rrcd  iti,  ;* 
nearly  12'^  lo'  S.,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  somewhat dt^ 
bay,  called  the  Bahia  das  Vaocas,  or  Bay  of  Cows,  and  »h» 
the  Bahia  de  Torre,  or  Tower  Bay,  from  a  rock  shaped  Ua 
a  tower.  According  to  Battel,  this  bay  albrds  good  and 
cure  anchorage. 

Captain  Vidal,  having  passed  Cape  NeL  r  .  the  r.;. 
immediately  to  the  north  of  which  he  de-uribca  as  J*^ 
desolate  than  that  farther  south,  although  still  poor. 
fuw  trees  beinu:  so  stunted  in  their  growth  as  more  to  W 
somblo  bushes,'  arrived  at  the  town  of  Benguela  on  the 
30th  of  November.  1823.  It  is,  he  says,  '  situated  iq  aa 
open  bay,  formed  to  the  south-west  by  a  projecting  poxi 
of  cliffs,  above  which  is  Mount  Sumbreiru,  known  mart 
cenerally  among  the  English  by  the  name  of  St  Phdip  » 
Cap.  on  account  of  its  peculiar  form."  The  goverEgr 
Senhor  Joao  Victor,  spoke  English  remarkably  weU,  haviSf 
received  his  education  at  Reading  in  Berkshire;  botaehe 
had  come  from  Europe  only  a  few  days  before,  be  could 
them  very  little  information.  He  said  that  Benguela  «u 
then  npidly  declining,  but  that  si  nie  years  back  it  hil 
po&»o^ed  a  greater  tnidc  than  St.  I'aul  dc  Loando.  expert* 
ing  annually  about  20,000  !^laves.  The  slaves,  it  seem 
iuidoflate  become  scarcer,  in  consequence  of  the  oessatiao 
ofhflstjUtie*  aawngtliB  tribea  in  the  iatotior.  Aaesidiof 
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to  the  governor,  '  tho  natives  in  the  intenor  will  not  permit 
tbo  Portugues«3,  or  any  other  people  with  ttrmglit  iuiir,  to 
enter  their  territory,  and  a  jounwjf      twenty  days  is  the 
utmoKt  thiey  (th«  PiNtiN|lieM>  hftve  VWt  been  known  to 
Booompliili ;  but  t1iT0ii(;h  the  nMffiam  of  «  large  and  power- 
ful tnbc  whoso  posMMions  lie  at  that  distance,  they  somc- 
tuuGs  obtain  information  respecting  their  s>eUlenients  ou 
the  east  coast.'    The  buildm^^R  in  the  town  of  Benguela 
were  foiiad  to  be  of  half-baked  bricks,  with  mod  fi>r  csmcnt, 
tlw  wbob  OOlted  by  a  thick  planter  of  shell  MhMp  Tbey  are 
nmr  M|wind»  but  vlien  a  Iunim  fails  dofm  a  new  one  is 
Imnt.  Toe  itta  of  the  town  ii  %  mwah.  fbll  ofstagnant  pools, 
and  the  place  is  considered  so  unhealthy,  that  it  ;z  r    1  y 
the  name  of  Hell  amonR  tlie  Purtuguese,  who  say  that  none 
of  their  countrywomen  have  ever  been  known  to  live  in  it 
above  a  fc w  mun  t  hs.  The  population  is  about  three  thousand, 
most  of  whom  are  free  blacks  or  slaves.   Tho  chief  defence 
of  the  place  is  a  large  fi»t»  noir  fort  iroinig  to  decay*  It  is  built 
principally  of  earth,  and  mounted  tt        number  of  boney- 
eomfn  •!  tjuTis  ;  but  tho  pirrison,  Capiain  Vidal  says,  was 
quite  niskiilicient  for  its  occupation.  They  saw  no  sliecp,  but 
goats  and  bull(x;ks,  the  latter  a  very  small  species,  in  fjrcat 
abundance.  The  elephants,  they  were  toU»  bad  now  become 
scarce,  but  there  were  still  plenty  of  lions  and  tigers ;  and 
a  snail  river  near  the  town  eontained  numerous  bippopotami 
ajid  alligators,  which,  when  tbe  water  got  dry,  were  same- 
times  wont  to  invade  tho  town  in  a  Ixxly,  and  give  battle 
to  the  inhabitants.   Captain  Vidal  left  Benguela  on  the 
5th  of  De<'ember.    Captain  Owen  also  touched  at  the  place 
on  tbe  following  day,  but  remained  only  a  few  hours.  Ho 
aajs.  *  The  only  chart  that  tiM  govsinor  poasessed  of  tiie 
harbour  or  neighbouring  coaat»  «m  an  old  passhmsnt  nap 
nuscript,  on  a  very  snaansnle.  It  did  not  appear  that  tbe 
Portuguese  had  any  spttlcmcnt  lo  the  sou"h'v?.id  of  Ben- 
guela, while  the  neifjhbourhood  of  Virtonii  aiui  Theresa 
rivers,  which  we  call  Catamaran  Point,  was  only  known  to 
the  governor  as  the  ioiinat,  whence  tlioy  procure  salt.  Tbe 
Portuguese  sailors  have  a  great  dread  oi'  Port  Nsgn^  whidi 
thqr  uways  avdd;  and  it  is  mpottad  (bat  in«qr  VMsab  are 
annnally  wreelced  In  its  ^initf  ,  the  ereWB»  when  save<l, 
generally  walking  to  Benguela,  as  the  nearest  place  of 
refiige.'    They  saw  here  about  a  hundred  negroes  of  both 
fioxes  chained  to;;ether  in  pairs,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
a  great  distance  in  tbe  interior,  to  be  exported  for  staves. 
Tlwy  were  worn  to  skeletons  with  want,  fatigue,  and  disease. 

In  tbe  map  of  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Aftioa,  pnflxed 
to  Mr.  T.  B.  Bowdich's  Aemunt  of  the  Diteofferig*  of  ikg 
Portuguete  in  the  Interior  of  Ait^-)la  and  Mnzamfnquc 
(8vo.  Lon.  1824),  winch  wa«  constructed  in  17'J0  by  a  Por- 
tugue^ie  railitarv  oHicer,  partly  from  his  own  observations, 
and  partly  from  the  communications  of  the  commandante 
of  the  Portugneae  fortresses  in  tlie  interior,  tbe  rivers  that 
fall  into  tbe  sea  or  flow  towards  it.  between  the  Coaaxa 
and  Gape  Negro,  are  tbe  Ibllowing,  in  the  order  in  wbicb 
they  occur  from  north  to  south;  Uie  Lon^-a  (immediatelv 
above  Old  BentTucla),  tbe  Cuvo,  the  Gunza  (at  the  nioutfi 
of  which,  on  tho  left  bank,  stands  Fort  Novo  Rcdondo), 
the  Quicombo,  the  Egito,  the  Inhantlaniia,  the  Catumbela, 
the  Maribombo  (of  which  a  southern  branch  is  called  the 
Bandeeo),  at  S.  Felipe  do  Benguela,  tho  Copororo  (into 
which  the  Quianhecua  falls  from  the  south),  the  S.  ToSo 
fie  Quiana  (which  appears  to  full  not  into  the  sea,  but  into 
a  lake  near  the  coast),  the  Dtm'^'ue,  the  Cangala,  the  Sen- 
heburi,  the  Monoia,  all  of  which  also,  as  well  as  three 
f!iicceedmg  rivers  to  which  no  names  are  given,  lose  them- 
selves in  lakes  near  the  sea,  tbe  Rio  dos  Mortes,  into  which 
the  Cobol  foils  from  the  south-east,  and  finally  a  large 
river,  to  which  no  name  is  given,  at  Cape  Net^ro.  The 
Cunene,  or  Ci;:ii  ;  i.  in  the  interior,  of  which  only  a  very 
small  portion  is  delineated,  is  represented  aij  flowing  to- 
w.irds  the  south,  afler  bavinj;  been  joined  about  the  15tb 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  between  the  17th  and  18th  degrees 
of  kogitude  (east  ftom  Greenwich)  by  five  or  six  other 
atiMins  froin  tbe  east  and  nortb-east  In  this  map.  be- 
tween the  rivers  Copororo  and  dos  Mortes,  are  placed  in 
succession  the  savage  tribes  of  tho  Mocoandos,  the  Moco- 
rocas  and  the  Mucoanhocas ;  and  to  the  east  of  these  is  the 
territory  of  tho  Quilcngucs.  To  the  south  of  the  Rio  dos 
Mortes  are  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Cobaes,  to  the  cast 
of  whom.  di\ided  fh>m  tlwm  by  the  Rio  Cobat,  is  the  terri- 
tory of  Donjau.  To  the  sooth  of  Cape  Negro  are  the  Mu- 
cuaarimndos,  with  tbe  country  colled  Hila.  or  Auyla.  to  the 
aaatflftiiam.  Bram  hetmeii  tho  16th  sad  )  7th  lo  near  the 
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lOtli  dcprco  of  latitude,  the  country  on  the  sea  toast  is 
described  as  \\  itd  and  desert.  Below  that  it  is  inhabited  by 
the  Mucuixes.  to  the  east  of  whom  are  IIeeabona»  voA  the 
territory  of  Otmba. 
In  the  body  of  Mr.  Bowdieh's  work  (pp.  25—64)  a  long 

account  is  f::iven  of  an  cxp<^dition  uf  discovcrv  into  the 
mtcnor  of  B<Jii;;iicla  coiuhictcd  in  1783  by  Grctjorio  Mendos, 
at  the  bead  of  a  party  of  about  thirty  Europeans  and  ono 
thousand  natives.  The  account  is  abstracted  from  tho 
manuscript  journal  of  Mendes,  which,  alon^  with  other 
papers  of  Baron  Mossamedes.  the  then  captain-fsneral  of 
Angola,  was  nut  into  the  hands  of  USt.  Bowdieh  by  the 
'  baron's  son,  the  Count  da  T.ap  i.  Tlic  party,  setting  out 
from  S.  Felipe  de  Benf^uela  an  the  ."JOth  of  SeptcmlKT, 
pnx'eeded  alonj^  tho  coast  until  they  reached  the  Rio  do* 
Mortes.  They  appear  to  have  then  tiiken  their  way  along 
the  bank  of  that  river,  and  to  have  penetrated  through  the 
interior  by  a  aeaicircafaur  sweep,  till  tiisy  again  reached 
the  sea  ooast  at  Ae  month  of  the  Copororo.  Tbe  map, 
however,  on  whicli  Mr.  Bowdieh  has  traced  their  route 
exhibits  but  a  very  imperfect  agreement  with  his  dcscrip> 
tion  of  the  journey.  Thcv  found  the  soil  on  the  banks  of 
the  Coporuro  capable  of  excellent  cultivation,  and  the  chiefi 
to  whom  tho  land  belonged  in  possession  of  large  quantities 
of  black  eaCtl^  sheep^  and  goodo,  which  tbey  zeftised  to 
sell,  but  presented  thtt  fteely  to  flia  eommander  of  the 
expedition,  together  with  some  ftne 'fltiaize  and  relfrr.  To 
the  south  of  this  the  country  became  very  hilly.  Oc.ca- 
sionally  some  tolerable  water  was  found,  but  in  general  it 
was  very  brackish.  Lakes  both  of  salt  and  of  fresh  water 
frequently  OSMtrred.  They  also  came  to  some  laxge  ftmsla, 
lahahitaiMs  were  found  as  iiir  as  the  enpeditioii  noeMdod, 
and  their  dialects,  though  dtflhring  from  the  Bunda  spiiken 
in  Angola,  were  all  intelligible  to  those  who  understood 
that  languajTe,  The  expedition  terminated  on  the  29tb  of 
December. 

Mr.  Bowdieh  states  that,  according  to  an  unpublished 
memoir  of  M.  do  Sotuas,  who  was  governor-general  of 
Angobk  till  the  year  1780,  the  interior  of  JBeogoMa  is  pra- 
forable  to  that  of  Angola  bodi  for  eommeree  and  salubrity. 
Battel  (ipcaks  of  many  mines  of  silver,  and  aho  of  other 
metals,  as  existing  in  Benguela.  There  are  likewise,  ac- 
conliiiji  to  Cavazzi,  mines  of  rock-salt,  but  of  inferior  qua 
lity  to  (bat  found  in  Angola.  The  vegetable  produetiona 
appea'  to  he  the  same  with  those  of  the  noghhonring 
eouati<ea.  Merolla  particularly  mentions  the  numeroos 
date4raes  as  tbe  roost  disUnguisning  omamoit  of  the  coast 

The  old  accounts  describe  the  cllmafc  of  I^L;iL,M)ijki  as 
extremely  unhealthy,  at  least  for  Europeans,  who  on  theur 
first  arrival  are  stated  to  become  generally  unwell.  The 
missionaries  Angolo  and  Carli.  from  a  notion  that  there  was 
something  in  the  air  which  poisoned  not  only  the  water,  but 
also  tbe  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  even  the  flesh  of  animals, 
declined  the  invitation  of  the  governor  of  S.  Felipe  to  dine 
with  liim,  till  he  had  piven  them  the  stron;;est  as.-,  ur '.iif  r  s 
that  neither  the  meat  nor  driuk  set  before  them  should  be 
the  produce  of  the  country.  The  miserable  appearance  of 
tho  whites  whom  they  saw,  also  determined  them  to  refuse 
to  leave  any  of  their  companions  with  the  govwnor,  who  had 
no  priest  in  his  establishment,  and  was  very  anxious  to  have 
one.  When  Merolla,  however,  visited  tbe  place  fifteen 
years  afterwartls.  he  found  a  vicar-general  there  ;  but  he  was 
the  only  Christian  minister  in  the  whole  country.  Benguela 
was  then  made  use  of  by  the  FortugiUM  as  m  plaoe  of 
banishment  for  malefactors. 

According  to  Cavazzi  (see  a  translation  of  his  account  in 
Labat's  Ethiopie  OccidentaU),  there  bad  before  bis  time 
(tbe  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century)  been  numerous 
herds  of  European  cattle  and  sheep  in  Benguela,  but  they 
had  then  almost  all  perished,  partly  from  tbe  badness  of  the 
water,  partly  in  consequence  of  tbe  devastations  of  tbe 
Giagos,  a  race  of  ileroe  savages,  by  whom  tbe  countir  had 
been  ftvquently  invaded.  He  says  that  It  still  abonndM  in 
elephants  of  immense  size,  which  were  sometimes  to  he  seen 
ranging  in  troops  of  a  hundred  or  two ;  and  that  there  were 
also  many  lions  and  tigers,  crocodiles  and  serpents.  Tho 
people  ho  describes,  although  some  of  them  had  bcon  for- 
merly christianized,  as  having  all  become  most  obstinate 
pagans.  Battel  says  that  the  natives  call  them<elTes  Endal 
Ambondoe  (Acre  is  a  race  called  Amhondos  in  Angola), 
and  he  describes  their  habits  and  manner  of  life  as  in  tho 
highest  degree  barbarous  and  brutal.  Ho  also  represetUs 
them  as  «  very  oowaidly  rac«, 
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BENI  w  the  status  constnictus  of  the  plural  of  the  Arabu^ 
WA  Am  or  Ibn. '  a  son.'  It  occurs  in  eantcm  geography 
•B  aconpoiMnt  part  of  many  lumes  of  families  or  tribes,  as 
Bmi  Tmlm,  'tiSe  wnu  of  Traitia.'  i.  e.  the  tribe  of  Temtm. 
or  the  Tcmtniidcs;  Beni  Omayyah,  'the  sons  of  Omayyah," 
I.  e.  the  family  known  in  history  under  the  current  name  of 
the  OmiTjiaik's  ;  Tt>i\  Bfiti  Israel,  '  the  (k-sei  t  of  the  sons  of 
Israel,'  the  imme  of  a  drear)'  wilderness  towards  the  north 
oTMoum  Sinai. 

BENI  HASSAN-EL-QADYM.  or  Old  Bom-Hassan, 
a  very  Ivge  villaco  of  Egypt,  near  the  eaat  bank  of  the 
Nile,  in  i;**  53'  N.  lut.,  au<\  30'  5.'/  E.  lonp.  It  is  called 
'0\<\'  to  (iistinguish  a  fiom  another  villupe,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  it  and  nearer  to  the  Nile,  wlnrh  appears  to  have 
been  founded  about  sixty  years  since,  when  the  inhabiiaDts 
of  Beni-Hassan-el-Qadym  were  driven,  by  the  encroach- 
nenk  of  the  sands  upoa  the  grounds  around  tho  villan»  to 
seek  a  more  eligible  site.  But  idthough  abnndonetl  and  aeso- 
late,  tl'.e  village  is  not  ruiried.  M.  Juinani,  who  contributed 
thi'  duMiiptiui  of  this  place  to  the  ^'roat  work  on  E;iypt.  found 
a  lar},'e  proportion  of  the  houses  entire,  and  to  appearance 
new.  The  place  is  of  no  importance  hot  as  marking  the  site 
oTlhe  cataoonibcinthoneigbbourhoo<],  which  arc  among  tlic 
finest  and  most  intorwting  in  Bgyirt.  The  most  important 
of  these  catacombs  are  in  a  mountain  a  tittio  to  the  north  of 
]Bem-Hassan  e1-QaJ)  tu  ;  and  m  ar  tlieni,  in  wh.it  was  once 
the  bed  of  a  sletp  torrent,  is  a  liuiia  natural  ciive.  which 
Hamilton  conjectures  may  have  given  to  the  >pi)t  its  Greek 
name  of  Sepos  Artt:midus,  or  Cave  of  Artemis ;  for  he  will 
not  allow  with  M.do  Pauw  that  tho  name  was  a^ilted  lo  any 
of  thesc>  artificial  excavations,  the  atohitectuie  and  general 
dispo«ition  of  which  too  much  resemWe  those  of  other  Egyp- 
tian grottoes,  which  were  confe>.vjdly  ajipmpri.ited  to  tho 
use  of  the  dead,  fur  any  doubt  lo  be  ciitcrtaiueU  of  their 
obaractcr.  This  mountain  is  composed  of  calcareous  stone, 
wntaining  nummulitest  and  the  chain  to  which  it  belongs 
is  from  900  to  300  feet  tn  height ;  but  in  front  of  the  prin- 
cipal chain  there  is  a  low  er  one  formed  by  the  debris  of  the 
rock,  shells,  and  sand.  In  this  mountain  are  tho  excava- 
tions, about  thirty  ai  number,  all  at  the  same  height  in  tho 
rock,  and  all  having  tlieir  entrances  on  the  mme  platform. 
Aoonrding  to  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  these  grottoes  must 
hvn  keen  tho  cemeteries  of  the  principal  families  of  the 
nana  of  Hermopotis,  whkh  town  h  directly  opposite  to 
them  on  the  other  «ide  of  the  river.  There  are  still  remains 
of  stono  roads,  which  lead  from  the  river's  side  in  straight 
linos  to  tint  entranee  of  the  principal  j;ro;iues. 

Many  of  the  grottueii  are  of  considerable  extent,  consist- 
ing of  one,  two,  or  three  apartments  each ;  the  largest  of 
vbioh  is  about  seventy  feet  «ware,  Hamilton  says,  but  be 
is  ]nnbably  mistaken,  as  M .  Jomard  does  not  motion  any 
so  large,  and  Mr.  Le^h  seems  to  deserilu'  the  Inr^jest  as  not 
cxceedinyf  "'"^V  ''■'•^t  ia  length  by  forty  in  breadih.  In  front 
of  the  priiu  ipal  gruttoesare  small  porticoes  o;  four  or  more 
columns,  and  other  columns  sup])ort  the  roof,  that  is,  have 
been  left  there  in  the  excavation  of  the  rock.  The  roofs  are 
Ihr  tho  moat  part  arched,  but  in  none  does  any  instance  of 
a  e&atiructed  arch  oocur.  The  columns  are,  in  general,  of 
tho  same  character  with  those  of  I  he  ^rifat  portico  at  Ash- 
mouuein,  or  Hennopolis  Ma^ia,  Imt  tire  prnp<utiuas  are  not 
SO  massive,  bein^  from  twelve  to  cifxliteeii  feet  in  height, 
but  never  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
Thar  *VP^  ^  represent  four  large  palm  branches  tied  to- 
gethar  near  ^  small  ends,  and  set  upright  on  the  Uiicker 
ends,  with  traces  of  other  bands  at  equal  distances  all  the 
Way  up.  This  contri\ anco,  which  is  sliU  actually  employed 
by  the  native*  in  the  construction  of  reed-huts,  app«iars  to 
have  suggested  the  Arst  idea  of  this  kind  of  column,  which 
is  in  such  froauent  use  in  various  parts  of  Egypt,  as  the 
column  with  what  IS  called  the  bell-capital  is  evidently  in 
imitation  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm-tree  with  its  spreading 
branches.  Columns  fashioned  in  the  manner  of  those  at 
Be ivi  Hassan  have  necessarily  a  fluted  appearance,  and  M. 
Jomani  Kays  that  they  are  precisely  similar  to  ihma  which 
are  found  in  tlie  most  early  Greek  temples,  and  analogous 
to  tbo  Grecian- Ooiick  thus  enabling  us  to  trace  an  earlv  stylo 
of  Soropean  arehiiaetntn  to  the  banks  of  tho  Nile.  In  tlw 
catacombs,  the  eolunms  are  usually  covered  with  painted  or 
sculptured  iiieroglyphuK.  and  this  circumstance,  while  it 
makcH  an  unimportant  difference,  sutlii  i-  ntly  attests  that 
the  piUars  in  mutaUuo  v*er«  reully  and  properly  K<;ypt.an. 

The  interior  distribution  of  tho  excavations  is  very  various. 
The  walls  of  all  of  them,  like  the  columns,  hara  been  covered 


with  ptiiuliugs,  Bomo  of  which  are  in  perfect  prenerVKtioD, 
and  with  the  colours  as  vivid  as  if  recently  applied.  whiU 
others  have  been  defaced  through  the  frnaticism  or  aeai  o. 
the  Moslems,  and  probably  of  thieuly  Christians.  The 
interior  of  one  of  the  principal  grottoes  has  been  entirefy 
covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  hard  and  durable  plaster,  patntM 
so  as  to  resemble  a  variegated  marble.  Mr.  Hamilton  ha« 
given  a  very  elaborate  uucoual  of  these  pauiiings ;  and  f  rom 
his  descriptions,  and  those  of  M.  Jomard,  it  appears  that  tbev 
mostly  represent  aeenea  of  fbmihar  life*  and  alfocd  n  nasi 
interestmg  view  ef  tiw  hnbitt  atid  ffeaQ|MMioii»  of  thtt  uiliMt 
Egyptians. 

It  is  imiiossihlc,  within  our  limits,  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  endless  variety  of  domt-ij'  ami  rural  occu- 
pations which  are  pourti-ayed  on  these  walls.  We  there 
see  the  processes  which  were  IbUowed  in  tbe  culture  of 
corn,  hemp,  and  flnz,  and  in  the  nanuikoture  at  anna 
and  ropes ;  we  have  views  of  hoals  navigating  the  Nile ; 
and  Rcenc^i  of  Hsliins:,  hmitinfj,  dancitijr.  wrestling,  sham 
fi;,'htiiiii,  K:c.  It  does  not  appear  that  horses  were  employtil 
in  the  lal)ours  of  agriculture  in  K;rypt  ;  p  i  -  it  was  con- 
sidered that  they  were  too  expensive,  ur  that  thu  li^ht  sod 
did  uot  rc(iuire  then.  Some  of  the  fishing  scenes  are  vcff 
curious :  besides  tbe  eonmum  mode  of  fishing  with  the  drag 
net.  a  superior  personage  is  In  some  of  thin  repreeenied 
as  throwing  his  spear  at  the  6sh  in  the  stream.  S»  \cral 
hippopotami  are  seen  walking  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  river,  or 
with  their  heads  abo\e  water;  while  ser\'ants  are  paddling 
on  tlieir  tloats  of  rushes  among  the  sedges  and  n:eds  to 
drive  these  animals  away,  in  which  tliej  are  aniatad  by 
water-dogs.  The  fish  are' delineated  with  great  minuteaeos 

Among  the  ma«t  Interesting  of  the  representations  is  a 
sceiio  of  antelope  huntinf^,  where  the  animal.*  arc  pursued 
by  hunters  armed  with  spears,  and  leading  greyhounds  ir 
leashes,  a  scene  preciselv  similar  to  that  which  may  still  be 
witnessed  among  the  And>s  in  the  neighbouring  dcaarta. 
Dancing  is  frequently  represented ;  sometimes  with  men 
and  women  together,  but  generally  separate.  The  movi- 
meots  and  attitudes  of  the  men  are  in  general  very  de^nt 
some  of  them  exhibit  feats  of  activity  apart,  other*  don  c 
together,  and  one  man  stands  upon  his  head.  The  dann.^ 
of  the  women  arc  mnch  more  extraordinary ;  their  attitudes 
being  auite  as  strained  and  unnatural  as  thoae  of  tbe  nO' 
dem  ahna».  In  the  gymnastie  exercises,  the  amazing  va- 
riety n\'  ]  i-turc3  and  the  expressive  nianner  in  which  they 
are  drawa  ure  enu[illy  creditable  to  tho  expcrtnens  of  tbe 
E;ryptmns  in  this  s^ort  of  luuusement,  n.nd  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  artist.  In  one  of  the  grottoes  there  are  no  le»s  than 
1 80  single  eemhata  represented,  each  perfectly  distinct  frcmi 
any  other,  and  all  executed  with  e^ual  apiflt,  Hanihan 
says,  he  was  surprised  to  find  no  proftssors  of  the  art  of 
buxnifi  among  them.  One  curious  scene  '  vlit  its  a  man  in 
the  act  of  beinfr  punished  with  the  bastinuilo .  he  lies  on  hi* 
belly,  atul  one  man  liolds  his  lo;^s  and  aiiotlior  his  arms,  while 
a  third  inllicts  tho  punisbmcnti  the  afiair  is  altotr^her 
such  as  mav  new  be  teen  everyday  at  Cafro.  It  ia  n  m^irk- 
able  that  the  iMweaNitations  aw  «I|DIMI  entirely  of  a  cm] 
diameter.  notwHiistanding  the  adtemn  purposes  to  which 
the  excavutioiis  appear  to  have  been  consecnT,  V  The  na- 
tives as  uiiual  iisi>ign  the  origin  of  thesf  works  to  the  gcniL 
Norden  strangely  enough  attributed  them  to  '  holy  hermits 
who  made  their  abodes  there :'  but  although  tb^  may  m 
later  times  have  been  occupied  by  recluses,  it  la  endent  thai 
they  were  in  tbe  first  instance  designed  as  catacombs,  for 
the  remains  of  mummies  ha>-e  been  found,  even  in  the  great 
;  chamber  of  the  principal  s^mtto,  ami  all  the  grott<x-s  haveio 
one  or  other  of  tho  apartments  mummy-pits,  or  perpendi- 
cular graves  near  the  wall,  and  holes  have  been  perforated 
in  the  walls  to  serve  as  ring-bolts  f-x  the  convenieaee  of 
letting  down  the  bodies.  (Hanmtoas  MgupHaea;  Dt- 
tcription  lie  T K^ypte,  vol.  ir.  8vo. ;  Legh's  Narrative  a 
Joumrtf  in  Ki:i/fit.  p.  86.  ^7.  &.C.;  RoscUini's  Piate*.  &c.) 

B?:NIN.  HIGHT  of,  m  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  vil- 
lained between  Cape  Formosa  to  the  east,  and  Cape  Sl 
Paul's  to  the  west,  Uie  distance  between  which  is  SOU  geo- 
graphical miles  in  an  eaat-by-south  direotion,  while  tfcat 
along  the  ooaat  is  nearly  SSO  itailes.  It  is.  widi  very  fee 
exceptions,  one  c< 'itmr  is  line  of  low,  marshy,  kaojy 
siiore,  intersected  ov  uumerous  ri\ers  and  Vstuarics  iBore 
es|)ocially  toward*  Cape  Formosa,  where  they  form  allu- 
vial islands,  which  are  part  of  tbe  delta  of  tbe  Quurra. 
Thu  swampy  character  of  the  ground  extends  in  uxm 
pbcea  npvavda  of  fifty  miles  inland  finm  the  beach,  and 
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!•  Ulickly  wooded  m  most  parts  witb  mangroves,  and 

3ther  aquatic  plants;  in  the  wet  season  largo  tracts  aro 
imiurlijti-il.  The  principa!  towns  ;ili>ni;  thu  coast  art! 
Oujtta  (Danish  fort),  Croat  and  Lutlc  Popoe,  Wliyduh 
(Km^idlf  French,  and  Port u^uL>:se  factories).  Porto  Novo, 
th*  Wipport  of  Ardrah,  Badagry.  and  Ijigoa.  Th«  ptior 
eipd  ttnn  whteh  empty  themtnTM  into  this  bisht  are 
the  Las'  ^- R'"' Ksoaidos,  Forcadus,  RamrM,  Dodo,  and 
Sonffana,  uU  uhicii,  except  the  La^os.  communicate 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Quorra.  Of  tiicse,  the  only 
rivers  acceaaible  to  shipping  ate  the  Benin,  ^scardos,  and 
Forcados.  The  whole  coast  ia  shtltofr,  mt^  8bo»ls  gra- 
dually and  regularly,  so  that  a  vessel  tatif  lun  along  it, 
keeping  in  soundings  of  fbrty  to  fifty  feet,  with  stilT  muddy 
bottom,  at  the  distai.ee  of  about  four  miles  from  the  beach. 
The  current  alwayn  spts  aloni^  the  shoro  to  tlu"  eaMward,  at 
the  rate  of  half  to  1.^  mile  an  hour.  Tho  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  westward ;  but  this  ooast  is  subject  to  violent 
tanados,  which  always  blow  from  the  north-east,  and  are 
•coominnied  by  heavy  cold  rains,  which  sometimes  depress 
the  tberroomctor  10°  or  15**.  Thero  is  always  a  heavy 
surf  rolling  on  the  beach,  which  makes  landing  every 
where  dangerous,  even  in  Uglil  cauoes.  The  dry  season 
commences  in  this  bight  in  August,  and  continues  till  Ja- 
nuary :  the  hind  and  sea-breeses  are  airanoer  and  more  re- 
gular nere,  and  in  tho  Bight  of  BiaSra,  tfliui  on  anv  other 
part  of  this  coast,  and  they  bavo  no  barmattan  winds.  In 
the  montlis  of  February  and  March  the  tornados  are  roost 
frofjuent  and  violent,  and  in  the  alteniations  of  calms  and 
light  winds,  the  theriuomeler  wdl  fn^quondy  turn  tu  'J0°,  some- 
timaa  to  100°.  In  the  rainy  season,  during  temporary  ces- 
Mtiolii,  the  density  of  the  vapotui  which  rise  in  tho  atmo- 
•pben  b  most  oppresalvw. 

The  chief  articles  of  trade  at  the  towns  on  tho  rfi.asf,  as 
Well  ai  up  the  rivers,  are  palni-oil  and  ivory  ;  little  noUl  is  to 
l»e  seen  on  this  coast,  and  the  use  of  it  is  uliiio^t  unknown 
at  Whydah.  The  nuco^arit^ii  uf  life  may  be  procured  at  all 
ttw  larger  towns  cheap  and  in  abundance;  of  fhlitf  and 
VMNtaUflt  thera-iaBiBat  varioty  and  jfioatf. 

This  oooit  waa  ont  visited  hjr  the  Tortugoese  about  the 
year  1-186,  and  afterwards  by  the  Dutch ;  but  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  English  trading  here  was  in  )6d3,  when  Cap- 
tain Windham  piraeurad  a  eaigo  of  Guinaa  {Mppar  in  tut 
Benin  River. 

BENIN  RIVER,  formerly  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Rio  Fomoao,  empties  itaelf  into  the  Bight  of  Benin,  about 
Its  miles  to  tho  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Formosa ;  the  latitude  of 
the  N.W.  point  of  cntnnco  is  in  5"  i  v  N  ,  i  I  5  3^  K. 
lonp.  At  its  mouth  the  river  is  twu  miles  wule,  and  lias 
across  it  a  bar  of  mud.  clay,  and  sand,  extending  from  fijur 
to  five  miles  off,  on  which  there  is  not  rooro  than  twelve  or 
thirteen  feet  at  low  water  spring-tides.  A  short  distance 
from  the  sea  its  width  diminishes  to  half  a  mile,  and  at  New 
Town,  ei«;hteen  miles  up,  it  is  little  more  than  600  yards 
nrro*45.  The  depth  of  water  dws  not  exceed  twenty-four  feet 
in  any  part  At  New  Town,  which  lies  on  the  southern 
bank,  and  is  the  port  of  Wareo,  two  branches  »trike  otl 
nearly  eaoat  in  magnitude  to  the  main  trunk ;  one  runs  to 
tho  N.B.,  eaUed  Oato  Creek,  to  the  town  of  that  nana, 
whirh  is  tho  port  of  Benin,  and  tho  other  to  tlie  S.E.  with 
the  River  P'orcados  or  Warrce.  while  tho  main  stream  conti- 
nues its  direction  to  the  E.N.E.,  and  according  to  the  report 
of  the  natives,  at  about  fifty  miles  up,  is  not  navigaUo  for 
vessels  of  more  than  fifty  tons.  There  are  aJao  •■taller 
creeks  branohi&Koff  before  leaohiog  these  laigw  ones,  as 
Calaber  Creeks7|ust  wttbm  the  entranee  point  to  the  right, 
and  Lago  and  Waccow  Creeks,  hif^hor  up  on  the  o^lOlita 
shore;  but  these  are  only  navigable  for  small  boats. 

On  the  iiouthern  bank  ol  the  river,  which  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  uf  Warreo,  the  first  town,  called  Salt  Town,  lies 
just  within  the  mouth;  the  second,  six  miles  farther  up,  is 
csUed  Bobee  or  Lobou*  and  the  next  Maw  Town.  Opposite 
I4ew  Town,  otl  the  eastern  point  of  tho  Wame  Creek,  is 
Jleprpio  Town.  B  rlj  shores  of  the  main  branch,  as  wlII  as 
the  creeks  as  far  a^  Galu  on  one  side,  and  Warree  on  the 
otiier  {with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots),  consist  of  inipe- 
n«itrable  morasses  covered  with  mangrove-trees,  and  gene- 
rally inundated,  even  during  the  dry  aeaaoni  as  tho  banks 
Are  very  low.  Formerly  several  European  nations,  as  the 
Portuguese,  Dutch.  English,  and  neneh,  had  csUblish- 
Tiientson  this  river,  cliii  My  .t  n.tto;  but  trade  has&omuch 
decreased,  that  they  have  been  all  abandoned,  and  merchant- 
▼Mtala  new  tnding  hon  mmHj  hira  %  hooia  Ifar  faartwinc 


in  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  The  suivo-trade,  which  is 
carried  on  to  a  preat  extent  in  all  the  rivers  of  this  coast,  ap- 
pears tn  be  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  lejiitimate  commerce, 
'i'his  river,  like  all  the  others  on  tbe  coast,  ts  pestilentml ty 
unhealthy,  and  the  mortality  that  invariably  occurs  in  the 
crews  of  veisels  trading  heie  is  appalling ;  tuo  diaeaaa  ia  a 
malignant  remittent  fever,  which  generally  provse  (ktal  with 

in  thetV.irrl  .-Irf,-  aftiTtli-  ritt;i.  k.  Tliu  r'ii icf  articles  proturuil 
in  this  ijvi'i;  arc  p„liu-uil  :ii.nl  iVuf)  ,  [lod-pepper  (Ca)eui.ej 
was  -i'mi  niice  an  object  of  commerce,  but  is  now  more  plenti- 
fully procured  from  the  West  Indies.  In  exchange  the  na* 
lives  take  cloth  (scarlet  particularly),  beads,  guns,  and  gmk- 
powdor,  hardware,  soiiits,  Tho  tide  flows  six  hours  at 
hill  and  change,  ana  rises  flve  or  aixftat;  during  the  miny 

season  the  ebb  is  very  rapid,  and  freiJUeDdy  WMfaM  awoy 

portions  of  the  nvcr  banks. 
BENJAMIN,  Tribe  of.  [See  Israbl,  Tribes  of.] 
BENJAMIN  of  Tudela,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  author  of 
the  Itinerary,  was  the  son  of  Jonas  of  Tudela,  and  was 
bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  He  was  the  first  Eu- 
ropean traveller  who  went  far  eastward.  He  penetrated 
from  Constantinople  throui:h  Alexandria  in  Eijypt  and 
Persia,  to  Uio  fruiUters  of  Tsin.  nuw  Chma.  Saxius,  who 
follows  WolQus's  Bibliotheca  Hebraica,  nkmm  tho  date  of 
Rabbi  Bemamin's  traiwU  about  1 160.  They  ended  in  the 
year  in  whieh  he  died,  A.n.  1 1 73.  (Oantz.  nemadk  Dmid, 
fol.  39,  quoted  by  Baratier,  Diat.  I.  ntr  R.  Bmj.) 

Casimir  Oudin  lComment.de  Script.  Eceles.  cd.  Lips.  1 722, 
toin.  ii.  col.  1524)  probably  p\es  the  true  character  which 
Rabbi  Hei\jamiu  bore  among  bis  countrymen,  when  be 
says  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and  judgment,  well 
skilled  in  the  sacred  laws,  and  that  hia  observatiooa  and 
aeeottnta  have  been  generally  finnid  to  be  exact  upon  oKami* 

nation,  he  beinsr  remarkable  for  his  love  of  truth.  Tho 
work  is  no  doubt  a  curiosity,  aa  the  jiroduction  of  a  Jew  in 
the  twelfth  century  ;  but  consiilererl  in  itself,  tho  Itinnary 
has  only  a  small  portion  of  real  worth :  for.  in  addition  to 
the  fabulous  narrations  which  lead  the  reader  to  auspaek 
him  when  ha  speaks  tbe  truth,  there  are  maiqr  ortan»  onua- 
sions.  and  mistakes.  Benjiuiiu  principal  view  seemstohava 
been  to  represent  the  number  and  state  of  his  brethren  in 
ditferent  parta  of  the  world,  and  accordingly  he  merely  roen- 
tiomi  the  luuiie*  of  many  places  to  which  wo  are  to  suppose 
be  travelled,  and  makes  no  remark  about  them,  except  per* 
haps  a  brief  notico  of  the  Jews  found  tbave^  Wnan  h* 
relates  anything  farther,  it  is  often  trifling  or  amnaous. 

Wolfius  says,  the  Itinerary  was  first  printed  at  Constant 
tinople,  in  8vo.  15-13 ;  at  Forrura  in  \'>bf>.  and  n  third  edi- 
tioQ  at  Fritioiirtr  in  liijS.  It  was  traiiilated  from  tho  Hebrew 
into  i^tin  by  Benedictus  Arias  Montanus,  and  printed  by 
Plantin  at  Antwerp,  8vo.  1675.  Constantine  L  Kmperaor 
hkewise  published  it,  with  a  Latin  version,  and  a  preliad- 
nary  dissertation  and  largo  notes,  printed  by  Elzevir,  ISoMb 
1633 ;  in  which  year  Elxevir  also  printed  the  Hebrew  text 
alone  in  a  vr  rv  small  size.  It  was  triuislated  into  Dutch  by 
Jan  Barn,  16mo.  Amst  1666.  J-  i'.  Barutxer  translated  it 
into  French,  1734,  2  vols.  8vo  another  edition  in  French, 
translated  fkom  the  Latin  <tf  Anas  Montanua,  was  published 
in  Bergenm'a  Voyagmfaitt  principaimMHt  m  Am*  dan*  Je 
xu.  xiii.  xiv.  et  xv.siicke,  4to.  k  la  Have,  1733 ;  and  a  third 
has  tteen  recently  published  in  a  volume  entitled  VoyagtB 
nutottr  (in  Monde  en  'J'arlarie  et  en  Chine,  8vo.  Par.,  1830. 
An  English  translation,  with  notes,  was  published  in  Svo. 
Lond.  1783,  to  the  Rev.  B.  Gerrans,  made  from  tho  Hebrew 
edition  poblianad  by  Constantino  L'Emparatir  at  Leyden  in 
1633.  tSee  Wottna'a  BUHolk.  Mfika,  ton.  i  p.  247 ; 
Mont  hit/  Review,  v«l.  Ixx.  p.  347;  Chatanm'a  Biog,  Did, 

vol,  iv.  p.  14  9.) 

BENNINdTON,  a  post  town  of  the  United  States,  and 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont: distant  103  miles  R.  by  W.  from  Montpelicr,  tbe 
capital  of  the  stato.  and  Ufl  milaa  N.N.W.  ftom  Washing* 
ton.  Bennington  is  die  oldest  town  in  Vermont,  havinir 
'  i  l  l  charter^  in  1749.  by  Benninjr  Weiitworth,  governor 
lit  New  Hampshire.  A  battle  was  foiiirht  hero  in  August, 
177  7,  between  lf>00  American  militia  under  General  .Stark, 
and  a  British  detachment  under  Colonel  Haunie,  who  had 
been  despatched  by  General  Bur^'oyno  to  seize  a  dcpdt  in 
New  Hampshire  Gnots.  The  British  wen  defiMted;  and 
this  affair  is  considered  to  have  largely  contributed  tothosni^ 
reniler  of  Burj^oy lie's  array,  ulr,r:i  followed  soon  after.  Ben- 
nington is  situated  in  a  good  larunug  district,  on  tbe  borders 
of  New  Y<rt,  nd  ii  nflian  of  Minfl  trad*  aod  manufewtnt. 
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It  hM  Mwnl  htndiMM  buildiii«.  and  Moant  Anflumir  in 
die  tvwii  eontetns  a  osve.  in  which  th«i«  ate  many  h«mtiAil 

mlactites.  The  population  of  the  town  wns  ."7119.  in  18:^0. 
(View  of  the  United  State*,  1833;  Hinton'a  Hi*tury  and 
Topography  of  tk9  ViiHailSittU*;  Omqmum  to  American 

BBNT  GRASS,  a  spociM  of  AglMtis,  creeping  «nd 
rooting  by  its  bent  and  wiry  ttetns,  whence  it  becomes  ex> 
eeedingiy  difficult  to  eradiceSe  fkom  any  soil  of  which  it  has 
taken  possession. 

BENTHAM.  JAMES,  author  of  the  'History  of  the 
Church  of  Ely,*  was  bom  in  the  'year  1 708.  He  was  the 
fMuth  soa  of  ue  Rot.  Samuel  Bonthmuviear  of  Witehford 
near  Bly,  and  was deoeetoded flom  avery  antient  laiiiiiy  in 
Yorkshire,  which  had  produced  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  nlcrfjynien  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Having 
received  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning  in  the  trramniar- 
scbool  of  Ely,  he  was  admitted  of  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
bndge.  in  1727,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1730  and 
M.A.  in  17S8.  His  first  prefermeok  waa  tho  nearage  of 
Stapleford  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  1733.  whidi  liO  tesignod 
in  1736,  on  being  marlc  u  minor  canon  in  the  church  of  Ely. 
In  1 767  he  was  pres«uted  to  the  vicarage  of  Wymondham 
in  Norfolk,  which  he  resigned  in  the  year  following  for  the 
leotory  of  FeltweU  St.  Nicholai,  in  the  same  county,  t  This 
lie  resigned  in  1774  fbr  the  raetory  of  Northwold.  which  he 
exchanged  in  1779  for  a  prebendal  stall  at  Ely-  In  1"83 
ho  was  presented  to  tlic  rectory  of  Row-brick- hill  in  Buck- 
umluuashire,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  CniL  l!:iumo. 

From  his  first  connexion  with  the  church  of  Ely.  Mr. 
Bentham  appears  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  elwwkarahitactuio^  ttao  mietioa  of  whieb,  from  the  ear- 
iaat  period  to  the  timo  of  ^  Refisrantion.  won  constantly 
within  his  view.  Having  previously  examined  with  great 
attention  «very  historical  monument  and  authority  which 
could  throw  light  upon  his  subject,  and  after  he  had  circu- 
lated, in  1756.  a  catalogue  of  tho  principal  members  of  the 
chureh  (abbesses,  abbots,  bishops,  priors,  deans,  preben- 
daries, and  archdcarons),  in  order  to  collect  further  informa- 
tion concerning  them,  he  published  *  Tho  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  Conventual  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely. 
from  the  foundation  of  tho  Monastery,  a.d.  670,  to  the  year 
1771»  illustrated  with  copper-plates,'  4to.  Cambridge,  17'l. 
Horeeaived  gnat  awialanco  in  the  compilation  of  it  from 
his  brother.  Dr.  Bentham,  and  from  the  Rev.  William  Cole 
of  Milt  n  By  a  strange  mistake,  his  remarks  on  Saxon, 
Norman,  and  Gothic  architecture  were  long  attributed  to 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Gray,  merely  because  Mr.  Bentham  had 
nontiimed  his  name  among  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
tat  oommunications.  Tho  *  Histoiy  of  the  Church  of  Ely  ' 
was  reprinted  at  Norwich  in  4to.  1912,  bv  Mr.  William 
8t«%'en8on;  who  in  1B17  published  a'  Supplement'  to  the 
first  edition  in  the  -./c. 

In  1769,  when  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Ely  bad  deter- 
mined npon  the  general  repair  of  their  church,  and  the 
iudtaioaa  nounral  of  the  choir  fimn  the  lantern  to  the  pras- 
bytory  at  Hw  oast  and.  Mr.  Bentham  waa  retinesled  to 
superintend  that  concern  as  clerk  of  the  works.  He  was 
yet  intent  upon  his  favourite  subject,  and  to  the  Hose  of  life 
continued  to  make  collections  for  the  illustration  of  the 
antient  architecture  of  this  kingdom,  which,  however,  his 
various  avocations  prevented  hin  ftom  arranging. 

He  also  contributed  to  promote  works  of  general  utility 
in  his  neighboarhood.  and  rendered  great  assistance  in  the 
plans  sutf^ested  for  the  improvement  of  the  fens  by  drain- 
ing, and  tlie  practicability  of  increasing  the  aitercourbe  with 
neighbouring  counties  by  means  of  turnpike  roads,  a 
moasom  till  then  unattempted.  A  letter  on  the  discovery 
of  the  bones  of  the  original  benelhetors  to  the  monastery  of 
Ely.  and  some  Roman  coins  found  near  I.inl  ])  irt,  printed 
in  the  '  Archajologia*  of  the  Six'iety  of  Ai.li4u.tries,  vol.  ii. 
p.  364  ;  W'th  one  or  two  pamphlets  on  local  improvements 
in  Cambridgeshire,  were  Mr.  Bentham's  other  publications. 
He  died  at  his  prebendal  honso  in  the  college  at  Ely,  where 
he  bad  resided  for  the  {greater pttt  of  his  Ufeg  on  Norenber 
17th  1791.  aged  eii;lity-»ix. 

(See  Cole  s  ."/^w  Cantabrisietisfx,  M.S.  Brit,  Mus., 
vol.  B.  :  Nichols  Li,'.  Anted,  vol.  iii.  p.  484;  Chalmers's 
Riogr.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  4H0 ;  Stevenson's  ^tpfttmeiU  to 
Benthsm's  Hi^.  f^fEly.  pp.  I-S0,> 

BRNTHAM,  JBREMY.  was  bom  at  the  residence  of 
ni-:  'Ather.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Btiitham.  an  eminent  solicitor, 
adjacent  to  Aldgato  Church  m  London,  on  the  1 5th  of 


February.  1 747-8.  At  eteUt  years  of  age  he  entered  ¥^'e^t 
minster  School ;  and  at  thirteen  be  was  admitted  n  nemb»r 
of  Queeirs  College,  Oxford,  at  both  which  places  he  t» 
said  to  have  been  distinguished.  The  aj^c  at  which  he  en- 
tered O.\ford  beloni,^s  more  to  the  practice  of  former  time* 
than  that  of  later  years.  At  sixteen  he  took  hm  degree  U 
B.A^  and  at  twenty  that  of  BLA.  When  the  time  cam« 
ftr  attaehmg  his  signature  to  the  Thii^^niiw  Actaelei  of 
the  Ciioidi  of  England,  what  he  snflbtod  from  seraples  of 
conscience  is  thus  related  by  himself- — 

'Understanding'  that  of  such  signature  the  eflTect  and  sok 
object  was,  the  declaring  after  reflection,  with  solemnity 
and  upon  record,  that  the  pnmositioDS  therein  oontained 
mm,  in  my  opinion,  every  one  or  them  true ;  what  seemed 
to  me  a  matter  of  duty  was,  to  examine  them  in  that  wtw, 
in  order  to  sec  whether  that  were  really  the  case.  The  ex- 
amination was  unfortunate.  In  some  of  them,  no  nieanin? 
at  all  could  I  find :  in  othera  no  meaning  but  one  which,  m 
my  eyes,  was  but  too  plainly  irreconcileable  either  to  reason 
or  to  aodpture.  Commnnieating  my  distre«  to  some  of  mt 
fethnr  couegiates,  I  found  them  shams  in  it.  Upon  inquiry . 
it  was  found  that  among  the  fellows  of  the  college  there  »ii 
one,  to  whose  office  it  ^longed,  among  other  thinjrs  to  re- 
move all  such  scruples.  We  repaired  to  hitr.  witli  fear  si}<i 
trembling.  His  answer  was  cold ;  and  the  subst«Dco  of  it 
was— that  it  was  not  for  uninibrmed  youths,  such  ve, » 
presume  to  set  up  our  private  judgments  ajrainst  a  public 
one,  formed  by  some  of  the  holiest  as  well  as  best  aod 

wisest  men  that  ever  lived  I  signed  :  but  by  the 

view  I  found  mvself  foroed  to  take  of  the  whole  business, 
such  an  irapresnoD  «u  mada  will  nover  d^nit  frona  ae 
but  with  lift.* 

At  Oxfoid,  Bentham  was  one  of  the  elass  vho  attended 

the  lectures  of  Blackstonc  on  English  law.  His  '  Fra;:meni 
on  6ov<>rnment'  shows  at  how  early  an  age  he  b^gaa  to  ferl 
dissatisfied  with  the  arguments  of  that  writer.  The  Ui- 
lowing  passage  traces  in  bis  own  words  the  ooursn  of  bis 
opinions : — 

'  Perhaps  a  short  sketch  of  the  wanderinjrs  of  a  raw  I ; ; 
well-intentioned  mind,  iu  ib  researches  after  moral 
may,  on  this  occasion,  be  not  unuseful :  for  the  history-  of 
one  mind  is  the  history  of  many.  The  writings  of  the 
honest  hut  pvcjofliced  Earl  of  Clarendon,  to  whose  integnn 
nothing  was  wantmc,  and  to  whose  wisdom  httle  but  the 
ftvtono  of  living  something  Ister — and  the  contagion  of  a 
monkish  ntir.  -y  here;  these,  and  other  concurrt-nt  cause*, 
had  listal  my  infant  uQectioui.  on  the  side  of  despousoL 
The  genius  of  the  place  I  dwelt  in,  the  authority  of  the 
state,  tho  voice  of  the  church  in  her  solemn  offices ;  all 
these  taught  me  to  call  Charles  a  martyr,  sod  his  opponents 
rebels.    I  saw  innovation,  where  indeed  innovation,  ln.t  s 

i'lonous  innovation,  wa.s,  in  their  efforts  to  withstand  h.ii,. 
'  saw  falsehood,  whore  indeed  falsehood  was.  in  ihoir  dis- 
avowals of  innovation.  I  saw  scltisbness,  and  an  obedieoct 
to  the  call  of  pa&<>ion,  in  the  efforts  of  the  oppnaaed  Is 
rescue  tbomsalvea  from  oppression.  I  saw  strong  c<mnte- 
nanee  lent  in  tho  sacred  writings  to  monaiohic  govemmect 
and  n  ne  to  any  other;  I  saw  passive  obedience  de<p 
btamfMjd  with  the  seal  of  the  Christian  virtues  of  humilui 
and  self-denial. 

'  Conversing  with  lawyers,  I  found  them  fiili  of  the  ik- 
tuea  of  their  original  contract,  as  a  recipe  of  sovereign  vff- 
cacv  for  reconciling  tho  accidental  necessity  of  re-*!  •  •- 
with  the  general  duty  of  submission.  This  dnii;  of  it  -> 
they  administered  to  me  to  calm  my  scruples,  Vmt  m\  un- 
practised stomach  revolted  against  their  opiat*:.  1  bid 
them  open  to  me  that  page  of  history  in  which  the  solcmru- 
zation  of  this  important  contract  was  reoordoiL  They  shrank 
from  this  challenge ;  nor  could  they,  when  thus  p^t■s•.<^l. 
otherwise  than  our  author  has  done— confess  the  vhtAe  U 
he  a  fiction.  This,  methouglit,  looked  ill ;  it  seemed  to  ne 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  bad  cause,  the  brinering  a  fictiott 
to  support  it  "  To  prove  fiction,  indeed,"  said  I,  "  there  ta 
need  «>ir  fiction ;  but  it  is  the  characteristie  of  trath  to  need 
no  proof  but  truth.  Have  you.  then,  really  any  such  pr- 
^ilege  as  that  of  coining  facts  ?  Yuu  are  <«pendtDg  argu- 
ment to  no  purpose.  Indulge  yourselves  in  the  litenco  of 
supposing  that  to  be  true  which  is  not,  and  as  well  may  yo« 
SttppOSO  that  proposition  itself  to  be  true  which  you  wub  tS 
piwro,  as  that  other  wherobv  yott  hoM  lo  mmre  it."  Thms 
eontinned  I  unsatisfying  ana  vnsatisfled.  tul  I  leunt  to  sf* 
that  utih'tywiu  the  test  nnd  measure  of  all  virtue,  of  l  >vi  :* 
as  much  as  any ;  and  that  tho  obligation  to  mmiater  t* 
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ffvneral  hap)MiieM  was  an  oUifation  paramount  to  and  in* 

elusive  of  every  other.  ITrivin^^  thus  the  instrufiion  I 
ktuod  in  ne«d  of,  I  sat  down  to  make  my  profit  of  it,  I  bid 
tidiou  to  the  oriiritial  contract:  and  I  lelt  it  to  those  to 
aiause  themselveii  with  this  rattle  who  could  think  they 
needed  it.'  (J¥agwient  on  Government,  note  p.  Alt  et  sc-a.) 

Btfotbam'a  fmpeoU  of  «uc«e«s  at  the  bar  weie  extretnely 
good  bk  Atther'a  nnetiee  and  influence  aa  a  aoUettor  being 
CO  us  Jerable,  and  nis  own  draughts  of  bills  in  equity  bein^; 
distinguished  for  their  supurior  execution.  In  one  of  his 
pamphlets  (Jndteations  reipcctinc;  Lord  Eldon)  he  thus 
relates  the  areiunitaDoea  whicti  m  to  hi«  ntiwioeut  from 
the  practice  of  liu  profeanon  :— 

*  By  the  command  of  a  father  I  entered  into  the  profes- 
sion, and,  in  the  year  1772,  or  tliereabouts,  was  called  to  the 
\y.\r.  Not  lonfi  after,  having  drawn  a  bill  in  etjuity,  I  had 
to  defend  it  against  exceptions  before  a  Master  iu  Chancery. 
"  We  shall  have  to  attend  on  sndi  a  day,"  said  the  scdicitor 
lo  mt,  naming  a  day  a  week  or  so  distant,  *'irarranta  for 
Hir  attendance  vill  m  taken  ont  fbr  two  intervening  days  ; 
■tut  it  is  not  customary  to  attend  before  the  third."  'Wn  ii 
I  learut  afterward  was  — that  though  no  attendance  more 
than  one  was  ever  b  j^t  jvred,  thre4  were  on  every  occasion 
regularly  ehaiged  £»;  for  each  of  the  two  falsely  pretended 
mendanoes,  the  client  being  by  the  solicitor  duitgod  with  a 
*'<■  for  himself,  as  also  with  a  fee  of  9 J.  paid  by  him  to 
he  master  :  the  consequence  was— lii^L,  for  every  attend- 
iiue.  t  il  '  master,  instead  of  6*.  9d.,  received  1/. ;  and  that, 
!ven  if  incUued,  no  solicitor  durst  omit  taking  out  the  three 
warrants  instead  of  one,  for  fear  of  the  not-to-be-bazardc<l 
lispleasure  of  that  subordinate  judge  and  his  sapehois. 
rrue  it  is.  the  solicitor  is  not  under  anv  obtigaHon  thtts  to 
;bargo  bis  client  for  work  not  done,  itc  is,  however,  sure 
>f  indemnity  in  doing  so:  it  is  accordingly  done  of  course. 

....  Thesa  things,  and  others  of  the  .same  complexion, 
n  aneh  immense  abandancab  determined  me  to  quit  the 
srafeesion ;  and,  a*  soon  a*  I  oonld  obtain  my  Ihtlnr't  per- 
Tiisslon,  I  did  so '.  I  found  it  more  to  my  taste  to  endeavour, 
IS  I  liave  been  doing  over  since,  to  put  an  end  to  them, 
ban  to  profit  by  them.' 

In  1776  appeared  his  first  publication,  entitled  A  Frag- 
ntni  on  QowmmenU  from  waiich  an  eattinet  has  already 
leen  given.  This  work,  being  anonymous,  was  ascribed  to 
lome  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day.  Dt.  Johnson 
ittributcd  it  to  Mr.  Dunning.  In  1  780  his  Intrfxiuction  to 
'Jte  Prineiple$  qf  Moral*  and  Le^slatvjii  was  first  printed ; 
it  was  not  published  till  17S9. 

He  visited  Paris  in  1785,  for  the  third  time»aad  thence 
aroeeeded  to  Italy.  From  Leghorn  he  sailed  fat  Smyrna,  in 
I  vessel,  with  the  master  of  which  he  had  formed  an  en- 
.^agemont  before  leaving  England.  After  a  stay  of  about 
^ree  weeks  at  Smyrna  no  embarked  on  board  a  Turkish 
ressel  for  Cotistanttnopic,  whi  re  he  remained  five  or  six 
Meks.  From  Constant\noj>le  Mr.  Bentham  made  his  way 
aeioes  Bulgaria,  Wallaehia,  Moldavia,  and  through  a  port 
>f  Poland,  to  Crichoff  in  Whito  Russia.  At  that  place  he 
itayed  at  bis  brother's,  afterwards  Sir  Samuel  Bcnthara,  at 
that  time  lieutenant-colonel  (x>mraaQdant  of  a  battahon  in 
the  emperor's  aerrioe,  till  November,  178  7,  when  his  brother, 
irbo  was  on  an  excnnion  to  Chenon,  being  unexpectedly 
ietalned  Ibr  iem  defbnee  of  the  eonntry  against  the  apnre- 
fiendcd  invasion  of  the  Capitan  Pacha,  he  returned  to  Kn^:- 
Land  through  Poland,  Germany,  and  tho  Unite<l  Proviuces, 
irriving  at  Harwich  in  February,  1788. 

In  1791  was  published  his  I'anoplicon,  or  the  Inspection 
Htmue,  a  valuable  work  oD  prii>oa-discipline,  part  of  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  letters,  written  in  1767,  from  Crichoff 
in  Whito  Rasna,  where  also  he  wrote  his  letters  on  the 
usury  laws. 

In  1792  Mr.  Bentham  presented  to  Mr.  Pitt  a  proposal 
formed  on  his  Panopticon  plan  of  management  It  was 
smbreeed  with  enthusiasm  by  Mr.  Pitt:  Lord  Dundas, 
booM  seeietary;  Mr.  Rose,  seoretaiy  of  ne  treasury ;  and 

Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Charles  I^ony;,  now  Lord  Farnborough. 
Notwitiistanding  that  enthusiasm,  by  a  cause  then  un- 
known, it  was  made  to  linfrer  till  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1794,  when  an  act  pas-^pd  enabling  the  treasury  to  enter 
into  •  eontfact  for  the  pi:  i>o<ie.  When  Mr.  Abbot's  finance 
mmmittee  was  sitting,  Mr.  Fitt  and  his  colleagues  took  the 
upportuDtty  of  employing  its  uithority  in  support  of  Mr. 
Hi  Tilham's  plan,  against  the  opposing,  and,  to  every  Unly 
out  of  the  cabinet,  secret  influence.  Years  were  spent  in 
ft  Mmgiik  hetWMD  li»  njaiatiy  wiA  Itnt  infinene^  and 


I  spent  in  vain :  ibr  after  land,  now  occupied  by  the  present 

Penitentiiuy,  luid  been  paid  fir  at  tiie  i.ri/-e  (jI  12,imi(i/., 
for  tliL'  lialf  of  uiiu  ii  Muu  tho  incompar;itily  \iv\xm  apiiro- 
pnate  hiiid  at  Battirsca  Rise  might  have  been  had, 
when  it  had  been  put  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bentham, 
the  whole  was  stopped  Ibr  the  Want  of  tho  signature  of 
George  III.  to  a  certain  tteasuiy  document,  for  the  issue  of 
1 000/.,  88  compensation  for  the  surrender  of  some  leases  to 
enable  him  to  enter  into  actual  po8>cs>ion.  Mr.  Bentham 's 
pUn  fur  itiuu  prisoners  would  have  cost  the  public  between 
'20.000/.  and  30.000/. :  the  existing  plan  for  600  has  dieady 
cost  at  least  ten  times  that  sum;  and  yet  the  *  Quarterly 
Review,^  not  very  long  ago,  expended  some  of  its  wit  upon 
Mr.  Bentham,  as  the  auihur  of  the  Millbank  Penitentiary. 
Dear  and  good  is  beUcr  than  cheap  and  bad ;  but  here  it 
was  cheap  and  good  against  dear  and  bud. 

The  history  of  sueb  a  life  as  Benthatu  s  i«  the  history  of 
his  opinions  and  bis  writings,  which  gave  him  a  higher 
celebrity  abroad  than  he  eigoyed  at  home.  Certain  ex- 
cellent treatises  of  his  were  admirably  edited  in  French 
liv  his  friend  and  the  friend  (a  remarkable  concurrence) 
of  Mirabcau  and  Homilly,  M.  Dumont.  From  these  Ben- 
tham became  well  known  on  the  Continent ;  indeed  bet- 
tor  known  than  in  his  native  country,  and  mors  hi^y 
esteemed,  as  appears  fiom  the  foUovring  inc^nt  tiutoe- 
rurrrrl  d-irini;,'  n  visit  be  paid  to  France  in  1S2.')  for  the  be- 
iit'Li  til  hia  htalUi.  iiappening  on  one  occasion  to  visit  one 
of  tl>c  supreme  courts  he  was  recognized  on  his  entrance. 
The  whole  body  of  the  advocates  rose  and  paid  him  the 
highest  marks  of  Mspeet;  and  the  couit  invited  liim  to  the 
seat  of  honour. 

From  about  the  Tear  1817  Mr.  Bentham  was  a  bencher 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  died  in  Queen  Square  Place,  West- 
minster, where  he  had  resided  nearly  half  a  century,  on  the 
f)th  of  June,  183S,  being  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  Ins  age. 
Up  to  extreme  old  ago  he  ictained,  with  nnieb  of  the  intel- 
lectual power  of  the  prime  of  manhood,  the  simplicity  and 

the  freshness  of  early  yoi:th  :  and  even  in  the  last  moments 
of  his  existence  the  serenity  ui;d  clieerfulness  of  his  mind 
did  not  desert  him. 

'  He  was  capabla,'  savs  his  fnead  Dr.  Soutbwood  Smith, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  bod^  for  the  purposes  Of  anato- 
mical science,  in  the  lecture  delivered  over  his  remains, '  of 
great  severity  and  continuity  of  mental  labour.  For  up- 
wards of  half  a  century  he  devoted  seldom  less  than  eight, 
often  ten,  and  occasionally  twelve  hours  of  every  day  to  in- 
tense  study.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  bis  phy- 
sical consUtution  was  bv  no  means  strong.  His  heoltn, 
during  the  periods  of  ehudhood,  youth,  and  adolescence,  was 
infirm  ;  it  was  not  until  the  of  manhood  that  it  afqnirtxl 
some  degree  of  vigour :  but  tlial  vij^our  increased  wiih  ad- 
vancing age,  so  uiat  during  the  space  of  sixty  years  he 
never  laboured  under  any  serious  malady,  and  rarely  suf- 
fered even  from  slight  indisposition ;  and  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  he  looked  no  older,  and  constitutionally  was  not 
older,  than  most  men  are  at  sixty.  Thus  adding  another 
illustrious  name  to  the  splendid  catalogue  which  establishes 
the  fact,  that  severe  and  constant  mental  labour  is  not  in- 
compatible with  health  and  longevity,  but  conducive  to  both 
provided  the  mind  be  unanxious  and  the  habits  temperate. 

*  He  wo  ajneat  economist  of  tnne.  He  knew  the  value 
of  minutes.  The  disposal  of  his  hours,  both  of  labour  and  of 
repose,  was  a  matter  of  systematic  arrau^umeut ;  and  the 
arrangement  was  determined  on  the  principle,  that  it  is  a 
calamity  to  lose  tho  smallest  portion  of  time.  He  did  not 
deem  it  sufficient  to  provide  agaimt  the  hs*  of  a  day  or  no 
hour :  he  took  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  ooonirenee  of 
any  such  calamity  to  him  ;  but  he  did  more :  he  waseairiU 
to  provide  ajjainst  the  loss  ^  >  ii  of  a  single  minute ;  and 
there  is  on  record  no  example  ut  a  human  being  who  lived 
more  habitually  under  the  practical  consciousness  that  his 
days  an  numbered,  and  that  "  the  ni^t  cometh*  in  whieh 
no  man  can  worit.**  *  (Dr.  8.  Smith's  Xseterv,  pp.  96-7.) 

'That  he  mi^rht  be  in  the  less  danger  of  falling  under 
the  influence  of  anv  wrons;  bias,"  we  still  quote  Dr.  South- 
wooA  Smith's  Lecture,  '  he  kept  himself  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  personal  contoct  with  what  is  calle<l  the  world. 
Had  ho  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  raonoy- 
i^'cttini;,  powcr-aoauiring  pursuits,  be,  like  all  other  man 
so  eni^atred,  must  have  had  prejudices  to  humour,  interesto 
to  conciliate,  fric^nds  to  ser^'e.  enemies  to  suViili-.e  :  and  there- 
fore, like  other  men  under  the  intluence  of  i>uch  motives, 
t  inut  aoiuatiues  bavo  uuMdttM  ttud)*  ond  MowliiMa  hMn 
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loticcalcd  or  modified  it.  Riit  he  placed  liimfielf  above  all 
danger  of  thi«  kind*  by  retiring  fruin  the  iinn  tico  of  the  pro- 
fession finr  vlmll  fa*  md  been  educated,  and  h\  Hvmg  in  a 
•imple  numoAr  on  a  tmall  ineoDM  allowed  him  by  his 
frtber:  and  when,  by  the  death  of  hit  fiitber,  he  at  length 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  patrimony  "liicli  sccurod  him 
a  modorato  conapetonce,  from  that  tnoincnl  he  dismissed 
from  lus  mind  all  furtlier  thini<;ht.'i  alioul  his  private  for- 
tune, and  bent  the  whole  power  of  hi»  mind,  without  dis- 
tiactWD.  to  bis  legislative  and  moral  labours.  Nor  was  he 
laM  carafiil  to  keep  his  benevolent  affimtiona  fervent,  than 
fait  undentandin((  free  from  wran^  bias.  He  suiroondod 
himself  only  with  persons  wh  'bc  sympathies  were  like  his 
own,  and  whose  sympathies  he  niij{hi  direct  to  their  appro- 
priate objectJi  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life.  Thouxh  he 
himself  took  no  part  ir  the  actual  business  of  legislation 
and  governmentt  jet,  cith-v  by  personal  communication  or 
eoollaenUal  oontspondence  with  them*  he  guided  the  roinda 
of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  legislators  and  patriots, 
not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  all  countries  in  both  hu- 
niispheres.  To  frame  weapons  for  the  advocates  of  the  re- 
form uf  the  institutions  of  his  own  countrj',  was  his  daily  oc- 
cupation and  his  highest  pleasure ;  and  to  him  rcsortca,  for 
eoonwl  and  encouraKcment,  the  most  able  and  devoted  of 
tboM  advoeatos;  whue  the  patriots  and  philanthropists  of 
Burope,  as  well  as  those  of  the  new  world,  the  countrymen  of 
Washington, Ranklin,  and  Jefferson,  to<,'ellier  with  the  Icpis- 
lators  andpaftriots  of  South  America,  speak  uf  him  as  a  tute- 
lary spirit,  and  declare  the  practical  application  of  his  princi- 
ples to  be  the  object  and  end  of  their  labours.* — pp.  49-50. 

The  leading  principle  of  Bentham's  philosophy  is,  that 
the  end  of  all  human  actions  and  morality  is  happiness. 
By  happiness  Bentham  means  pleasure  and  exemption  from 
pain;  and  the  fundamental  principle  from  wIkcIi  ho  starts 
18,  that  the  actions  of  sentient  beings  arc  wholly  governed 
by  pleiuiure  and  pain.  He  held  that  happiness  is  the  ium- 
mum  bonuint  in  fact,  the  only  thing  desirable  in  itself  j  that 
all  other  things  are  desirable  solely  as  means  to  that  end ; 
that  therefore  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  happiness  is  the  only  fit  object  of  all  human  exertion; 
and  consequently  of  all  m  rals  and  le>;islation. 

In  expounding  his  dmtrines,  Mr.  Bentham  has  laid 
them  open  to  the  cavils  of  many  disingenuous  minds,  and 
pr^udiced  against  them  many  genenwt  ud  honest  mindst 
ehiefly,  as  it  appears  to  us,  from  not  harinf  himself  snfll- 
cicntly  entered  into  the  metaphysical  grounds  of  them. 
His  system  has  been  branded  with  the  name  of  '  cold- 
blooded," '  calculating,"  '  selfish.  It  may  be  shown,  how- 
ever, tliat  what  Bentham  termed  '  selfish,'  would  in  ordinary 
Iraguagc  frequently  be  termed,  in  the  highest  and  purest 
ditintentUa  and  benwolmL  Among  the  very  last 
things  whieh  bis  hand  penned,  in  a  hook  of  memoranda, 

was  found  the  following  passaijc  :  '  I  am  a  selfish  man,  as 
Selfish  as  any  man  can  be.  But  in  me,  sDine  huvv  or  oilier,  so 
it  hapocns,  selCslincss  ha,-,  taken  the  shape  of  benevolence. 
No  otner  man  is  there  upon  earth,  the  prospect  of  whose 
Sttfliwings  would  be  to  me  a  pleaAUi-ablc  one :  no  man  is  there 
upon  earth*  the  stght  of  whose  suflcring  would  not  to  m«  be 
a  more  or  less  painihl  one :  no  man  upon  earth  b  there,  the 
sight  of  whose  enjoyment,  unless  believed  by  mo  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  more  than  equivalent  suffering  endured  by  some 
other  man,  wquM  nut  lie  <if  a  plirasurable  nature  rather  than 
of  a  painful  one.    Such  in  me  is  tiic  force  of  sympathy  V 

Now  here  is  a  man,  who  throughout  his  whole  long  life 
nev«r  purchased  a  single  natification  at  the  expense  orpain 
to  another ;  whose  whole  happiness  throughout  life  consisted 
in  the  contiinplation  of  the  happiness  of  the  millions  of 
'  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people  and  tongues,"  for 
whom  he  labouretl  with  the  earnestness  of  one  who  indeed 
felt  that '  the  night  cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work ;'  and 
who  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  carried  to  his  grave  the  purity 
and  the  guilelessness  of  early  childhood ;  ana  yet  calls  him- 
self  telfish, '  as  selfish  as  any  man  can  be.' 

The  last  passage  quoted  from  Dr.  S.  Smith,  wo  think 
contains,  or  at  least  points  to  the  explanation  of  some  of 
those  peculiarities  which  probably  narrowed  the  sphere  of 
Bentham's  usefulne.^8,  certainly  lowered  the  degree  of  his 
ipvatncss.  We  allude  to  the  circunistanee  of  his  *suTround> 
mg  himself  only  with  persons  whose  sympathies  were  like 
his  own.'  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  Bentham  se- 
cluded himself  t^.H>  mui  h.  The  ^;reatest  |>ohtical  and  legis- 
lative philosophers  in  all  ages  have  mingled,  at  least  ooca- 
•iomBr,  in  ihe  husiiims  of  men,  if  nol  tasting*  nt  least 


relieving  their  abstruser  meditations,  by  the  stndy  of  maa 
as  engaged  in  action.  Those  too  among  them,  who  hn« 
exercised  most  influence  over  the  minds  of  mankind,  iuvt 
been  content,  however  iiur  their  thinJtiiig  departed  tnm 
thein,  in  the  general  at  least  to  '  speak  with  tb«  vidgai:' 
But  Bentham,  frotn  the  time  when  he  embarked  in  ori^Bsl 
speculation,  nut  only  secluded  himself  from  the  general  ooa- 
verse  uf  Iks  <■  iiilemporaries,  but  occupied  himself  veiT  littls 
in  studying  the  ideas  of  others*,  who  like  himself  bad  devotad 
their  lives  to  thinking.  The  eiSect  of  the  first  was  to  render 
his  style  inaocessiUe  to  the  mass  of  his  eoiintXTiiMii ;  of  Iks 
other  to  produce  what  has  been  aptly  tenawd  on»  eineii— 
of  min<l.  His  appears,  indeed,  from  all  the  eN  idence  that  wt 
have  collected  concerning  it,  to  have  been  an  undcrstandm? 
which,  though  singularly  acute  and  original,  bad  no  groK 
facility  in  apprehending  the  thoughts  of  others.  Now  suck 
an  tmdentanding,  though  vastly  superior  to  that  Urge  eUsi 
of  passive  imdetstaadingt  which  an  able  to  Man  th— 
selves  with  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  hot  than  atoyi,  ii 
almost  necessarily  excluded  from  the  first  order  of  great 
minds,  which  jxissess  an  etjual  power  in  mastering  the  ideM 
of  others,  ami  striking  out  new  ones  of  their  own.  Witboat 
this  power,  a  man,  however  original,  will  waste  muck  d 
his  energy  in  making  discoveries  that  have  been  made  loag 
before  ho'  was  born.  His  tbeoriai,  1Mb  wiU  be  ft  le  m 
wanting  in  comprehensiveness.  And  this  is  a  &uit  which 
no  pains-lukiiig,  which  no  acuteness  ever  can  remedy. 

An  assertion  of  Bentham  s,  that  'all  motives  are  ab- 
stractedly good,  has  called  forth  a  good  deal  of  rriticuai, 
and  not  a  little  virtuous  indignation  among  certain  chtica. 
These  critics,  however,  have  generally  committed  the  bluA- 
der  of  confounding  motive  and  intention.  Mr.  Itenthf 
never  afTirmcd  that  all  intentioni  are  good;  nor  aveo  Aat 
all  iJi  Jir  s  arc  e^iually  likely  to  produce  good  actions.  Br 
saying  liiat  all  motives  are  in  themselves  good,  he  merdy 
means  as  ho  himself  explains  it  (*  Morals  and  I..cgislatioa, 
vol.  i.  p.  169.)  that  pleasure  is  in  stosjf  a  good,  a  motiw 
being  suhabuitiany  nothing  mora  thaa  plenann  or  pan. 
operating  in  a  certain  manner,  t.  e.  some  pieaaura  whim  the 
act  in  question  is  expected  to  be  a  means  of  cootinuinger 
producing;  some  pain  which  it  is  expected  to  be  a  meau 
of  discontinuing  or  preventing.  And  he  distinctly  lays  a 
down,  that  although  in  a  single  given  act,  *  goodness  or  l>ad- 
ness  cannot,  with  any  pnpiwty*  be  nredicated  of  maustt; 
vet  it  may  of  *<lMpostAoii— a  kmd  of  fictitknu  antiij. 
feigned  for  the  convenience  of  discourse,  in  order  to  expTe>< 
what  there  is  suppose<l  to  be  permanent  in  a  mac's  fraiat 
of  mind,  where,  on  such  or  such  an  occasion,  he  has  bt^r 
influenced  by  such  or  such  a  motive,  to  engage  iu  an  ad 
which,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  of  such  orattohattft- 
deney.'  {Jllonut  and  L^gulation,  vol.  L  p.  3I8J 

Bentham  appears,  from  the  nurnhMT  tahtaa 
through  his  works,  to  have  been  partieolailw  fond  of  talii- 
lariziiig  ;  and.  like  many  other  makers  of  twles,  as  veli  at 
other  ib;u;^'s,  In  does  not  sliow.  to  our  apprehension,  acj 
extraordinary  excellence  in  this  favourite  pursuit.  Ho  wis 
fond  of  heaping  division  upon  division  in  almost  endks 
extent:  and  very  frequeotli|r  his dassea  aradtstinfnNahaUB 
by  no  logical  dijeretma  that  we  have  ever  been  bow  to  dis- 
cover ;  but  form  that  species  of  division  which  has  rece-.-.aJ 
the  nrin.c  of  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  A  very  »• 
iiiarkaLile  example  of  this  occurs  in  his  '  Essay  on  Nomen- 
clature and  Classification.'  He  gives  the  (bUowiag 
ration  of  the  facultifla  of  the  mina : — 

1.  Perceptim. 

2.  Judgment. 
.T.  Memory. 

4.  Deduction,  t.  *,  Ratioci- 

nation. 

5.  Abstraction. 

6.  Synthesis,  finl  ii.  Com* 

bination. 

7.  Imagination. 

8.  Invention. 


9. 

10.  Observation. 

1 1.  Oimparison. 

12.  Generalization. 
\3.  Induction. 

14.  Analysis. 

rangemeaL 

16.  Distribution. 

17.  Commuuicatma. 


*  On*  of  the  moti  striUof  isatanen  of  thi*  ii  iha  fol! 
IVonluloKy.'  >  l"<it>iuniaua  work  of  Mr.  IWnlhant.  'White 


writiau  hittorr,  anal  £iielid  leachinc  cvoDrtrT,  So«tai«»  aail 
lalMaa  MMiMit  «ato  psjliBii  truEdrng  «Mw.m« 


laonliiy  «f  thrtw  eoMbtri  In  iwrtat  ito  wwiiwsf  lii»iw«ie«>t  Sielil^ 

m^Mcra  kn<>»iiti>  cv.  n' man  «  •  it  itlenrr.'   Nuw,  it  is  tn|y  NnuXaVj* 
the  moroliiy  ><r  ■^•n;r;itf>  :.-..<niKh>>  iiiai  of  R«nth«in  in  ■hHMvrrrr  ntr  -^ 
■ad  tbr  infirriohty  of  Hcotbun  •  nuoDFr  of  uponthM  to  itMt  of  Saentm 
i>  mainly  atlrltratable  to  tlx  drenmataaor  nvBlioocd  im  thm  uat. 
Bt-atham  fttcd  <a  •celoaUm. 

SosniM  was  imdwMuiA  iMM  ia  aeaaew  flf  ais  agik  nsalhiB 

ttolhsfihatt 


Ittcd  to  •celoaUm.  Soeratca  lini  coutastty  to  Um  wmOd.  h 
m  t—  Ifc— ail  waw  la  <f  Ms  •a»  Bm0ktm  pifcMs 
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It  will  he  unnaeesMry  to  point  out  the  degree  either  of 
metaphysical  or  lo<;ical  merit  displayed  m  this  olassiflcation, 
which  in  truth  is  only  an  example  of  wliat  t»  frequent  in 
Bentham  a  substitation  of  ooUloguintrfor  analvsis.  Anv- 
thiDg  like  the  api^ioation  of  a  Mareking  aaalysiH  would 
MV»  giMtlj  ^iDUiiilied  the  catalogue,  aiid  bT  eoniequence 
(p«atly  »implifled  the  subject,  and  anything  like  the  appli- 
cation of  a  lo^cal  method  would  have  creatly  altervd  the 
lirranficment.  Bentham,  with  hia  usual  honest  canduur, 
gives  in  a  note  the  followine  classification  by  Condillac(Lo- 
gique,  ch.  vii.) :  1.  Attention;  2.  Cumparaison;  3.  Juge- 
WKOti  4.  Rellexion;  S.  ImaginatioD:  6.  Raiwnnement. 

In  the  «ttay  from  which  tiie  abow  n  takaib  Brnthun  hu 
indeed  AiUy  succeeded  in  showing  the  faultinesd  of  D'Alem- 
bert's  System«  figuri  de»  Connaitsance$  humaines,  in  the 
Phmur.^  priliminaire  of  the  Encydopidie,  intonderi,  as 
D  Aiembert  htmself  says,  as  an  improvement  upon  the 
encyt'lopaicllcal  table  of  Lord  Baoon  ;  but  the  one  which  he 
haa  o&ted  in  the  room  of  it  ia  not  a  whit  kaa  fkul^,  though 
tha  finilts  BIS  diffenot  The  Ihoita  to  whioh  we  ere  here 


necessarily  confined  will  only  permit  us  to  indicate  these 
things  without  going  into  the  proof  of  tliom.  The  reader 
who  wishes  for  more  satisfactory  know  led on  tlie  suhjcct 
will  naturally  refer  to  the  works  themselves,  which  arc  well 
worthy  of  peraul  on  many  aocounta,  but  on  none  man  than 
their  pre-eminent  tendency  to  ioeite  to  thought  the  mind  of 
him  who  reads  them. 

From  the  general  character  of  Bentham's  tnbiUarization, 
ho\ve\er.  we  would  except  the  division  which  bim  In  have 
been  cunoeivod  by  laiu  of  thu  field  of  law.  Amuu};  isouie 
valuuhlo  tables  which  Professor  Austin  drew  up  for  the 
UM  of  his  eluB  in  the  London  Univenity.  me  one  oxhibMng 
tiM  OorpmJmit  COorpa  oomplel  de  Dtoit*),  arranged  m 
the  order  which  spems  tohnve  been  e.oiiceived  by  Mr.  Ben- 
thiun.  as  expounded  in  his  Trailh  dc  Ligtsiutum,  more 
particularly  in  the  Vue  gem  rule  d'lm  Corps  campUt  d* 
JJruil.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the 
tabic  of  which  we  subjoin  an  outline,  Bentham,  without 
hitMidlng  it,  haa  ibrmed  a  eorpus  juris  vety  nanrly  ihiiUnt 
to  Ibnt  df  die  RoiMni  etassieel  Jorists. 
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greet  meritt  end  that  probably  bv  whieb  hia 
win  be  moat  lemembered.  was  as  a  phllosophieal 

uri^t,  and  writer  on  lepislatiori.  His  excellence  in  this  de- 
wrtment  mainly  consistc<l  in  substituting  rational  principles 
IS  rules  of  Jaw  in  the  place  of  the  time-honoured  maxims 
i  hwh  hardly  any  uiie  befure  hiii  time  had  dared  to  dispute, 
t  Ik-u  been  said,  indeed,  and  said  truly,  that  the  doctrine  of 
ttilttVi  as  the  foundation  of  virtae,  is  es  old  es  ibe  earliest 
heoc  iihtkeophef  (tee  the  PMoffuim^  Plelo:  •!■»  the 
^emorahjlia  of  Xenophon) :  and  has  divided  the  philojKiphie 
rorld,  >u  tsvery  age  uf  phdosophy,  since  tiieir  tune.  But 
he  definitions  of  natural  law,  natural  ju>tu'u,  and  the  like, 
>  hich  perrade  all  the  writers  on  Iceislauon  aud  law  from 
JlpiaB  down  to  Montesquieu  'and  Blackstone,  show  how 
ttle  pragrase  had  been  made,  previously  to  Mr.  Bentham. 
1  the  application  ef  this  groat  principle  to  the  field  of  law. 
^Ot  bis  serricea  in  this  departmeiil  Bentham  de>ervea, 
nd  we  doubt  not  will  receive,  the  udiniration  and  the  yrati- 
ido  of  all  a<jes.* 

It  is  impoiisible  to  know  what  tlie  philosophy  ot  juri&pru- 
eoce  ana  legialation  owes  to  Bentham,  witiiout  knowing 
het  wee  the  eondition  of  it  when  he  began  bis  laboun. 
lo  eyatein  of  lenr  tiien  estebliihed,  leeat  or  all  that  of  the 

luntry  of  his  birth,  exhibited  in  its  construction  a  cnnipre- 
I'li.tire  adaptation  of  mcxins  to  ends.  The  ages  to  which 
le  Kni^Iish  law  owed  its  foundations  may  have  pruduecd 
>mo  works  in  architecture  deserving  of  admiration,  but 

*  From  llwM  alauMi  Md  miiity  m^iUnitin,  oamtnm,  the  nf<«llioa  gtrrn 
r  hocrstoa  (Xaaoph.  Uim.  Ulw  iv,  Mp.  4)  w  rrmarkably  frw.  ifcwratu*  ru- 
■aTuiira,  vltb  lua  usual  aculcneas,  lo  yruvr  r*  «vri  )aa««*  rt  s«i  nfu/u^ 

in  <>t>jrct  i»  to  .how  that  that  it  uujutt  whirh  U  a  I>rciidt  of  tfroic  !;nt  hu- 
»t>  (■  e.  act  by  ih«  lUTrraifi)  lafjblittuT  to  *uli]M!t>  '  iliMuf.  nivl  Ik-  mkn 
V  )>rlo«aple  of  ntllily  In  ba  th«  Id<1«s  orcspnoFnt  ut  tlii<  cly^^tui  Ijiwi.  lie 
tataii't*  with  miicb  luuvuuUy  th^it  Ww  msv-n-,  nh<'  li  n  \\y  InrrjtnUv  miiM- 
at  Cffrtaia  acta,  if  ai  oucv  thv  >  i uriivn  « ith  « li i<?h  the  [frity  ti  m  artnr<l 
imo  of  liH  nntrtpaSr  l  riPiin  .\n.l«  iiml  iy  whiili  1ik  rnntii  ihrin.  ||ui  th« 
oiiusn  \  iv.yffi  auii  tii.*ir  niitUTn  .iircv«.'iT?».  in  il^iui-t  cmtk  cuiiutry  nf  iiU 
|>e.  iu«t<<a<l  of  takiD;{  thMr  pbiluauphv  ITuni  Hosmm,  «<lij]ited  khe  ritklian 

«  Maiea.  Cwif linl— i  wiy atailar  lo  Aimttmmvm  ai«  anivrd  ml  by 
Mtawr  AeMla  ie  Us 'nMiM  I  -  * 


it  has  certainly  produced  no  such  fkbric  of  law,  notwith* 
standing  the  loud  eulogi^  of  the  English  lawyers.  And 
that  fabric,  faulty  from  iU  foundations,  was  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  patch-work  manner  in  which  adrliimns  were 
made  to  it.  Thouffli  the  Gothic  -.tructuies  ol  \Vc>tniinster 
iiall  and  Abbey  would  Xnt  far  too  i'avuurttble  a  representation 
of  tho  Gothic  structure  of  our  law,  there  was  till  lately  near 
them,  in  the  two  bouaea  of  perUamenti  with  their  nmrked 
want  of  arcbiteotutnl  edaptBlion  to  their  end,  their  ineon* 
Tonient  committee  rooms,  and  their  endtesH  labyrinth  of 
circuitous  staircases  and  paasatre**  that  '  kd  to  nothing,"  no 
very  iiujicrfect  type,  no  bad  niatenal  ima-^e  of  i(.  To  borrow 
the  hij^nttioant  language  uf  Mr.  Bentliam  himself  (//a/iona^ 
qf  Judtdal  Evidence,  vol,  i.  p.  6),  *It  appeared  to  me,"  he 
says,  'that  no  privele  fiunily,  eomposed  of  halfn  domn 
memben,  could  subafst  e  tweWeniontii  under  the  j^ovemenee 
of  such  rules:  and  that  were  the  principles  from  whirh  thev 
flow  to  receive  their  full  elTect,  the  utmost  exirnvatrance  of 
.Ta<!obinism  would  not  l>o  more  surely  fatal  i  j  li::  i  \is'er.ce 
ot  society  than  the  isurt  of  dealing  which,  iit  these  >cat«  of 
elaborate  wisdom,  calls  itself  by  the  name  of  justice.  That 
the  incon^iefaensibility  of  the  lew.  a  eircnmatenoe  whieb. 
if  the  lew  were  wise  am  rational,  would  be  the  greateet  of 
all  abuses,  is  the  very  remedy  which,  in  its  present  state, 
preserves  society  from  utter  dissolution;  ami  that  if  rogues 
<iid  hut  kiiow  all  the  pains  that  the  law  has  taken  for  their 
btiiieiit,  hoitest  men  would  have  nothing  let^  they  could  call 
their  own." 

The  English  people  had  eontrived  to  Mimade  themielvas 
dkat  the  English  litw,  ae  it  was  when  Mr.  Bentham  found 

it,  was  the  perfection  of  reason.  It  was  a  fabric  reared  by 
the  most  powerful  nnd  exulted  inlelkcis,  by  wisdoia  litUy 
and  only  shert  of  divme.  To  utter  a  word  therefore  that 
might  tend  to  iiiipu^ii  such  a  system  wun  tho  height  of 
arrogance  and  pn!suniptioii ;  lo  raise  a  hand  against  it  was 
absoiute  profanation,  nay,  the  most  atrociotis  sacniese. 
Aeeordingly.  when  Mr.  Benthani  eommenesd  hie  aiiach,  li« 
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was  at  Ant  looked  upon  as  a  tart  of  barmlflH  limaUe.  67 

and  by,  however,  he  hegan  to  be  regarded  in  a  iiidpc  se- 
lious  li)^ht — as  a  madman,  who  might  be  dangerous  if  not 
put  under  som«  restraint.  He  was  assailed  from  all  sides 
with  all  BOCto  of  weapons,  from  the  stately  contempt  of  the 
d^nifted  num  of  office  down  to  tlie  ridicule  and  scurrility  of 
the  small  wits  and  critics.  Neverthelou  faa  did  not  slacken 
in  the  work  he  bad  begitn,  hut  eontiinied  it  with  unwearied 
ami  reiterated  efl'orts. 

Mr.  Bentham  fought  this  battle  for  nearly  sixty  years, 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  time  he  fought  it  alone;  for 
■k  long  tune,  too,  almost  without  making  a  single  con- 
iNNtto  Uiopisiou.  Latterly,  HLDomont  gave  him  con- 
sirlernble  assistaniie  by  putting  his  ideas  into  French.*  At 
leiH^ili  his  energy  and  perseverance  wore  rewarded  with 
»<.imo  (Icpree  of  8ticc<"--..  Some  of  the  Ic.iders  of  public 
•pinion  became  convinced,  and  they,  in  tlietr  turn,  oon- 
VUMJul  or  persuaded  others.  Mr.  Beiuham  has  not  been 
iDNoly  *  dattrayer.  Indoed  he  oonaidered  it  a  poaitiTO  daty 
iwver  to  aaaai)  what  ia ettaUiahod, without  ha^ini^  adoar 

yicvf  of  what  oii^ht  to  be  substituted.  In  some  most  im- 
portant branches  of  the  i^cieuce  of  law,  ■which  were  in  a 
more  wretched  state  thnn  almost  any  of  the  others  when  he 
took  them  in  hand,  he  seems  to  bare  left  nothing  to  be 
aoa^bt  by  ihtuie  inquirers  ;  we  mean  the  departments  of 
Mooodun*  cvideneo,  and  the  jndidal  eatabliahment  He 
BH  done  ahnost  all  ttiat  nmained  to  perfeet  the  theory  of 

Kunishmcnt.  It  is  with  regard  to  the  civil  code,  that  he 
as  done  kast,  and  left  most  to  be  done.  Yet  even  bore 
his  services  have  '  >  1  '>iry  s'"'-'!^^:  particularly  by  expoging 
the  viciousness  of  the  cxt«ting  language  of  jurispruaence ; 
and  by  what  he  has  done  towards  enforcing  the  expediency 
of  n  oodo,  that  is»  4tf  a  completo  and  ajatematie  hodjr  oif 
law. 

One  of  the  excellencies  of  Mr.  T?entham"s  early  writinps 
is  th'>  eas<'  and  clepnnc*,  the  f  )rce,  and  rariness  of  their 
style.  Tli.s  r i  iMiirl.  may  sur^irivc  tbofe  who  take  their  idea 
of  Bcntham  from  the  specimens  presented  by  tho«e  of  his 
critics,  whose  object  was  to  dopne&Ao  by  turning  him  into 
ridieido.  Certainly^hegiwwaoaMoeeaaion  forthisby  some 

rfiaiitiei  winch  he  contracted  in  the  later  period  of  his 
But  of  the  truth  of  our  remark  above,  any  reader  may 
satisfy  himself  by  referring  lo  Mr.  Bontham  s  earlier  works  ; 
we  would  parttcularixe  the  '  Fragment  on  Government,' 
the  '  Defence  of  Uaur>','  the  '  Plan  of  a  Judicial  EstabUsh- 
ment.'  or  even  tbt  '  Panoptioon;*  ftom  which  last,  a  work 
but  little  known,  we  ahall  give  an  extract,  which  by  its  elo- 

Swneo  win  aarprne  many  in  whoae  minds  the  name  of 
entham  has  lon^  been  associated  with  sentences  un- 
readable  from  the  roughness  of  the  materials,  and  the  clum- 
siness  or  the  complication  of  the  structure.  Everybody  has 
heard  of  Burke's  eulogy  of  John  Howard,  genmlly  atylod 
tiM  philanthropist,  but  few  know  that  Benthun  haa  alao 
wiitlMi  %  eulogy  of  Howard,  which  may  challenge  competi- 
tion, we  tUnk.  even  for  eloquence  with  Burke's.  Speakinir 
nf  rhr  irit  of  leading  principles,  order,  and  connc\i  1  n 
Howurds  publications,  he  says:— *  My  venerable  friend 
A  us  much  t>otter  employed  than  in  nmnging  words  and 
•eutcnces.  Instead  oif  doing  what  ao  many  oould  do  if  they 
would,  irtnt  he  did  fbr  the  service  oTmankind  was  what 
aoarce  any  man  could  have  done,  and  no  man  would  do, 
but  himself.  In  the  smle  of  moral  desert,  the  labours  of 
the  legislator  and  the  '.^  n'f  r  nrc  as  far  below  his,  us  earth  is 
liclow  heaven.  His  was  ine  truly  Christian  choice  ;  the  lot 
in  which  is  to  be  found  the  least  of  that  which  sclflsh 
nature  oovets.  and  the  most  of  what  it  shrinks  from.  His 
kingdom  was  of  a  better  world*  he  died  a  martyr,  after 
living  an  apostle.' — Panopticon,  Postscript,  part  ii.'p.  2. 

In  the  style  of  the  work  from  which  the  above  is  ex- 
traelsd,  there  i«  a  vi^ur.  a  freshness,  a  vivacity,  a  playful- 
ness, a  felicity  of  expression,  that  renders  the  perusal 
perfectly  delightful.  Indeed,  of  these  qualitiea  instances 
abound,  even  in  some  of  his  works  taat  am  leekoned 
most  unreadable:  for  exampte.  in  the  Aal^oiiaJ^  0/ JMS- 
cut  Emdanct.  This  makes  us  the  more  r»?trrct  Bcntham's 
iiduiion,  to  which  wo  have  before  alluded,  inasmuch  as  its 
tendettey  was  to  make  Urn  last  mttivnta  the  abofo  qttttities 

■  n»*tMK*i>  LcfUlalio*'  ftnt  appMied  in  WUL 

•*f5im«f«iD«»««^*'-"*'  ^'"^  » -  •     •      ■  . 


 .  „»»  ~J  Bratham,  which  mm  <-AiiM  in  V  .-encli  by  Uumonl, 

w;i<  piiMUhnl  at  Bruncti  \\\  dirni  ToU.  r-vnl  h,,,  or  thit  eiliUiNi  1600 
ci.|-ir.  liiive  bMO  "Jjeniv  II  i(  ooiBpnWJ  Uisl  of  Mr.  IWDthun*  worki 

chirfly  iho*e  ou  k^xiilaUHi.  not  frmr  Una  4W,(M)0  toIuom  Imw  braa  Mid  la 
Kaidpa  aad  Ktmr'i*.  'd  tbr  Pri  Mli_fl|MililL  IIiUm, nA  aewoT lals  in  Uw 


of  writing.  For,  though  we  doubt  whether  Ifr.  Bontliam 

could  ever  liave  acquired  first-rate  jiowers  of  metaphysical 
Hiialjsiisi,  we  ure  of  opinion,  however  poradoxical  that  opi- 
nion may  appear  to  some,  that  he  was  fitted  by  ttie  ;;races 
of  a  style  as  oa^  and  clear  as  Hume's  and  far  mure  vigor- 
ous, pure,  and  iuomatic,  to  have  become  one  of  the  naoet 
popular  prose  writers  that  England  has  ever  produced.  But 
the  momentous  and  noUe  object  which  was  the  aim  and  end 
of  all  Hentham's  labnurs  was  probably  quite  incompatjlle 
wiUi  present  popularity.  He  appears  himself  to  have  fuUy 
felt  tnis,  and  he  has  forcibly  and  aptly  expressed  it  in  tha 
following  pauage,  speaking  of  one  off  his  most  coniplesa 
and  Wittable  worics.  the  Jtatimiatt  Judicial  Evidenet, 
'  The  species  of  readers  for  whose  use  it  was  really  designed, 
and  whoso  thanks  will  not  be  wanting  to  the  auuior's 
ashes,  is  the  legislator;  the  sjiecies  of  legislator  who  as  yet 
remains  to  be  furmed ;  the  legislator,  who  neither  is  under 
the  dominion  of  an  interest  hostile  to  that  of  the  public, 
nor  ia  in  leaguo  with  thoee  who  arei' — SUitUmale  of  JwUdat 
BviAitct,  Vol.  I.  p.  S3. 

Mr.  Bentham's  lot  in  life  may  on  the  whole  In;  pr> 
nounccd  to  have  been  a  peculiarly  liappv  one  ;  evtn  thoczh 
unattended  with  a  ^ery  widely  diffusea  reputation  in  his 
native  country  ;  and  even  though,  instead  of  that,  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  contemporary  writers.  His  easv  circum- 
stances and  his  excellent  health  enabled  him  to  devoce  his 
whole  time  and  energies  to  thoae  mnnits  which  exeretsed 
his  highest  faculties,  and  were  to  him  a  rich  and  unfailing 
source  of  the  most  delightful  excitement.  On  the  oiher 
hand,  his  retired  habits  preserved  him  from  persooul  contict 
with  any  but  those  who  valued  his  acquainunee  ;  and,  at 
for  the  writer*  wbo  apoko  of  him  with  ridicule  and  oao> 
tempt,  he  aever  fead  thent  vaA  theieibn  ihav  nevur  die- 
tttrbed  tiie  aerenity  of  his  mind,  or  tuflled  the  ttnnqidl 
surface  of  his  contemplative  and  happy  life. 

Mr.  Bentham's  principal  works  are  the  '  Introduction  to 
the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Lcfrislation,'  the  'Frairvni  r.t 
on  Governnieiil.'  Uie  '  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence,  m 
five  volumes,  includijig  a  very  full  examination  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  English  courts ;  the  '  Book  of  Fallacies,'  tha 
'  Plan  of  a  Judicial  Establishment,'  one  of  his  moflt  ibdibel 
prodiifttiona,  printed  in  1792,  bui  never  repularly  published: 
iiis  '  Defence  of  Usury,'  '  Panopticon."  an  ailmirable  work 
on  prison  discipline,  '  Constitutional  ('ode,"  and  mury 
Others :  besides  the  treatises  so  well  edited  in  French  by  IL 
Dumont,  from  the  above  works  and  various  unpublialiad 
manuseiipta,  winob  eontaia  all  hia  most  imipoiimt  dsa* 
trine*. 

BKNTHETM.  an  earldom,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Era*, 
and  Situated  between  the  Prussian  province  of  WestphaL*. 
and  the  Dutch  province  of  O^'erijsscl ;  it  extends  froca 
48^  16'  to  if  40' N.  lat..  and  from  fi"  28'  to  7°  1 7'  E.  kag« 
and  is  eompcehended  In  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Ona- 
briick.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  castle  and  family  at 
the  Benthcim-Bentheims.  It  is  a  compact  territonr,  about 
square  miles  in  superficial  extent :  the  surface  is  in  S'-- 
neral  a  uniform  level,  and  the  soil,  though  sandy,  is  in  nv* 
parts  productive.  It  is  watered  by  the  Vechte  and  its  tri 
balariea,  the  An  and  Dinkel :  this  Vechte  is  uaed  aloog 
its  whole  line  ftr  floating  timber,  and  is  navigaUe  hm 
Nonlhorn  to  Zwoll.  Bentheim  contains  a  number  of  cr- 
rasses  and  moors,  which  yield  excellent  pe:U.  is  partiaily 
woode<l,  produces  abundance  of  grain,  r  if  i-  flax,  ani 

potatoes,  rearn  considerable  quantities  of  horses,  bontM 
cAttle,  sheen,  and  geese,  and  its  woods  and  streams  m 
well-stockea  with  game  and  fish.'^  Sand>ston«,  miU-aMM 
and  fteo-slone  aie  twied  along  the  hills,  near  Bontbeim  aal 
Gildehaus,  and  exported  to  Holland  :  ]>otter's-cI.iy  and  coals 
are  also  among  it<»  mineral  products,  and  sulphurous  spring* 
exist  in  the  fon-st  of  Bentheim.  It  h:  s  n-  ;;i  snufacturrs ':t 
any  importance. except  the  spinning  of  flax-yams  and  Imm- 
weaving.  The  climate,  though  not  free  from  fogs,  is  healthy 
and  tempenla.  The  earldom  eontalna  fcur towns  (BcnihaB 
with  1800  inhabitants.  Sehucldorf  with  1400,  Nosdhcn  vjik 
1200,  and  Neuenhaus  with  |  .)"tn  no  market-village,  sixty- 
two  villages  and  hamlets,  and  iihuui  1400  houses;  fhepopu 
lation,  which  amounted  to  '24,364  soui^s  m  lKl'2,  and  .'5.j  ? 
in  1838,  is  at  present  estimated  at  about  '26.lO(i.  In 
the  number  or  houses  was  3795  ;  and  in  182S.  437^.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  German  descent,  and  use  the  Wcstfiitt* 
lian  dialect ;  but  in  manners  they  assimilate  to  tbcff  B«fb- 
bDurs,  the  Dutch,  and  Dutch  is  r  lsj  ~]-»ken  in  Siim-  ?•■•■«' 

places.  The  roiyority  of  the  inbabit«ut»  aip  of  Ihe  lefomeii 
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udMran  pmoMkm;  th*  Roman  CathoUet,  wlio  compose 

Ive  out  ai  nineteen  parishes,  are  inclu(lc<l  in  the  diix!«i>e  of 
Oanabriirk.  The  counts  of  Bentheini  were  raised  by  ihe 
Prussian  monarch  to  the  rank  of  ]irinces  in  1817.  and  have 
It  present  a  seat  among  the  t«eaty-»ix  mcmberii  in  the 
upper  house  of  the  Hanoverian  legkUtnrc.    In  1753  they 

Cwned  their  iaberitance  for  thirty  y  ears  to  Hanover ;  but 
ving  fiuled  to  redeem  it,  Napoleon  cancelled  the  obli^* 
:ion  on  their  payint;  lo  Hanover  a  sura  or32.0('o/,  (sou. 000 
francs)  in  lb<)4.  Two  years  aflerwarda  ho  placed  Ileiuheitu 
under  the  80Verei<;nty  of  the  QnuidrDlike  of  Berg,  and  in  1 8 1 0 
lonesod  it  to  tho  Fraoeh  eupini,  «•  put  of  tho  dupartiucnt 
jftbe  Lippe.  In  1813,  hovovmr,  Hanovor,  upon  recovering 
ts  independence,  refused  to  rat-fv  the  alwve  adjiistuienl 
if  tlie  debt  due  from  Benthewii,  uud  under  tlie  treaty  of  j 
Vietma,  relanied  it  in  full  sovere'<^nty,  allowiir;,'  the  euuiUs  ' 
ID  annuity  of  U.OOU  dollars  ,'i47!)i.).  until  tlie  year 
I9S3*  Wlwn  the  debt  van  paid  off,  and  tho  original  posses- 
ion wen  te -instated  in  their  patrimony.  Tho  earldom  is 
fifMcd  into  tbo  two  districts  of  Bcntheim  or  tho  Upper  Earl- 
luiti.  and  Nononhaus  or  the  Lower  Karhlc-m.  The  little 
riownof  Bentbeim  is  built  on  the  side  of  some  rising  ground, 
it  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  old,  fortified,  ancestral 
astle ;  it  has  a  mineral  spring  and  hatha.  62^  30'  N,  lat,, 
ind  7*  0'  B.  long. 

nENTHKINl-STF.lNFURT  is  an  anticnt  .  arldom  in 
We.slpUaliii,  ina mediately  adjomiiig  the  |)rece<!inj;.  and  held 
ay  the  same  family  :  it  met  with  the  same  fate  as  their  other 
poi!»e«<?inns  in  Napoleon's  times;  but  after  the  tall  of  Na- 
poteiin  in  1HI6  it  was  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
kintr  of  Prussia,  who  conferred  the  rank  of  princes  on  its 
;M>sesHors.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  thirty-one  square 
Titles,  Uaa  about  3'iuO  inhabitants,  contains  one  town,  Stein- 
furt  on  the  Aa  (the  capital  of  the  Prus&iaa  circle  of  tliat 
name  in  the  government  of  Miinster),  with  about  2A0Q  in- 
liabitanta,  and  thioo  bamleta.  Tbo  (etonue  of  this  earldom 
■  about  tOS9f.  Bantfaflitt  and  StoinAtrt,  wiA  some  minor 
estates  in  this  part  of  Germany,  form  a  territory  of  n^vnit 
')0  !  hquare  miles,  the  annual  revenue  of  which  accruing  to 
r  ni  e  counts  of  Bcntheim- Bcnibeiin,  ia  Mttmated  at 

iUj.imo  dollars  (14.437/.  10».). 

BENTI'VI  (zoolncy),  or  Bientiveo,  the  Brazilian  name 
br  the  Tyrannut  ntl^phmratut  of  Vieillot.  Swainson,  who 
has  paid  great  attention  to  the  tyrants  ( Ti/rattmda),  con- 
.idon»  that  it  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  lAinius  (butcher- 
bird) of  any  bird  yet  discovered ;  '  not  only,'  says  this  closte 
otManr,  'from  iu  greatly  compMiaad  bill,  but  by  feeding 
apon  Nptilaa»  and  tbua  baooming  partly  earaiVMouik  Wa 
haTo  mora  than  onee  taken  fkmn  tbo  stomach  of  thia  tpeciaa 
'izards  in  an  entire  state,  sufficiently  lar>je  to  excite  surprise 
imw  they  could  possibly  have  been  swallowed  by  the  bird." 
.Azara  mention.s  its  ii  uiiiim;^  tin?  dead  carcases  which  tlie 
Uaracaras  {Poiyborut  Hraziliemi*)  had  left,  for  the  take  of 
the  pickings;  and  Swain&on  observes,  in  confltmation  of 
ibis,  that  '  its  cUws,  unlike  those  of  all  otbor  tyrants,  are 
but  slightly  curved;  thus  enabling  tho  bird,  when  so  en- 
i;ai;ed.  to  walk  without  diffleulty  upon  tho  ground.'  [See 
Iybant.] 

BENTIVO'GLIO.  GIOVA'NNI,  wia  ion  of  Annibale 
BontiTOgllo,  who,  after  being  fur  fomo  yean  at  the  head  of 
fho  eommonwealth  of  Bologna,  was  mordored  by  a  rival 
faction  in  1445.  Giovanni  was  Ihen  a  boy  six  yeans  of  a;;e. 
In  1462  lie  was  made  '  PriiHi|K'  del  .Senalo' of  Bologna, 
iiid  by  degrees  en^rw^sed  the  sole  authority  of  the  republic. 
The  Melveczi  family  (inspired  against  him  in  1488,  but 
irere  detected,  and  cruelly  proscribed.  About  twenty  indi- 
riduals  of  that  fkmilyt  or  ita  adherentBi  fell  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner,  and  the  rest  were  baniibed.  Giovanni 
'in  ^'-.jI  himself  stern  and  uvilor^iv  ini:.  -'"id  he  hired  bravos 
jrno  executed  his  mandates  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  At 
the  same  time,  like  his  more  illustrious  contemporary  Lo- 
lenxo  do'  Modiei,  be  was  the  patron  of  the  arts  and  of  learn- 
ing ;  he  adorned  IMogna  with  line  buildings,  and  made 
wllcctions  of  statues  and  paintings,  and  MSS.  Pope  Ju- 
iu»  II.,  havinj;  determin^  to  reduce  Bologna  under  the 
lirect  dominion  of  the  papal  s^ee.  marche<i  an  army  against 
:hat  city  in  1506,  and  Bentivoglio,  afle;  forty-four  years' 
iominioii.  was  obliged  to  escape  widi  hia  fluodly  into  tho 
Milanese  territory,  where  be  died  two  yean  after  at  the  age 
>f  70.  His  two  sons  were  replaoed  by  the  French  in  1611 
It  the  bead  of  the  government  of  Bo1o<;na  :  but  in  the  next 
fear  tbo  Frenob  oeuig  obliged  to  leave  Italy,  Bologna  aur- 
*iid«f«d  again  to  the  Pope  In  Jnao  161S>  and  the  Benti' 


voglka  emiirimted  to  Ferrata,  vfaera  fhey  eettlod  under  tiao 

proteclifin  of  the  Dnke  d'Ksle. 

BENTIVO'GLIO.  E  HCOLE,  was  trr«adsoii  of  Gio- 
vanni. He  was  t>om  at  Bologna  in  li05.  He  ae<oin« 
panted  his  lather  in  his  emigration  to  Ferrara,  where  Duke 
Alfonso  had  married  his  aunt.  He  wa*  ompk*yed  by  the 
House  of  Este  in  several  important  missions,  d.>riii;;  one  of 
which  be  died  at  Venice  in  1  .'i  73.  Ercole  wrote  some  Satire^ 
which  are  cuii>idci-ed  nexl  in  merit  to  those  of  Ariosto, 
and  also  several  Cnmmedte,  which  were  much  up]dauded  at 
the  time  :  he  vv;is  also  a  Ivrie  pool  of  some  celebrity. 

BENTIVO'GLIO,  GOIJX).  horn  at  Ferran  in  li79, 
was  a  deacondant  of  the  Befntivo«;hus,  who  bad  been  rulers 
of  BoloLTiia  in  the  precetling  century.  He  studied  at  Padua, 
and  returned  to  Fen-ara  in  1597.  when  the  Court  of  Rome 
took  possession  of  that  duchy,  in  di>-n  jurd  of  the  claims  of 
Cesare  d'Este,  the  collateral  heir  of  Alfonso  II..  the  last 
duke.  Ippolito  Beiitivu;;lio,  Guido's  elder  brother,  had 
abown  himself  attached  to  the  Duke  (Jesnrc.  to  whom  he 
was  related,  and  had  thereby  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Cardinal  Aldobrandino,  the  pupal  legate.  Guido,  w  ho  was 
naturally  of  a  supple,  insinuating  character,  contrived  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  thorn,  and  also  l)etwecn  Ce- 
sare himself,  who  took  the  title  of  Duke  of  Modena,  and 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  When  the  j»po  soon  after  came  to 
Fcrrai'a,  he  took  particular'notice  of  young  Guiih).  and  when 
Guido,  111  ICUl,  pio*:cwled  U>  R  imr,  be  wa.s  made  a  prelate 
of  the  ])a|)al  court.  After  the  death  Clement  in  ICO.'i, 
bis  successor  Paul  V.  sent  hiui  as  nuucio  to  Flanders, 
although  he  waa  only  twenty-six  yoar.s  of  age.  His  mission 
was  to  endeavour  to  rc-c<^tahlish  concord  between  tho  various 
parties  in  th:it  country  long  distracted  by  political  and  reli- 
gious dissensions,  and  to  bring  them  ag:uii  ir.t  i  .<-\i(inii>.sion 
to  the  papal  spiritual  authority.  It  w  as  during  his  resiiK  uce 
in  Flanders  that  ho  wrote  his  historical  work  on  the  irour- 
notion  of  that  country  against  the  Spaniards,  in  1566,  and 
tho  subsequent  wacs  between  fhe  Dnke  of  Alba,  and  tho 

other  generals  of  Philip  II.  and  the  Hollandtrs  (l)ella 
(Juerrti  ili  Ftamlrii,  ui  three  parts,  3  vols.  4;u.,  Cologne, 
16.'}2  'J).  He  brings  his  narrative  down  to  the  year  1607. 
The  work  is  of  course  written  in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate  of 
the  church  of  Rome  and  of  the  Spanish  authority,  hutas  such 
it  displays  considerable  fairuese,  being  superior  in  this  respect 
to  the  work  of  his  contemporary  the  Jesuit  Stmda,  on  the 
same  subject,  whose  partiality  fur  the  Spania^d^  Bentivou'lio 
himself  censures.  The  language,  like  thai  of  uU  Bentivoglio's 
works,  is  pure,  and  the  style  is  grave  and  dignified. 

In  1616  Bentivoglio  was  sent  nuncio  to  France,  where 
he  won  the  fevour  of  Louts  XIII.  and  his  oouru  by  the 
mildness  and  courteousness  of  his  manner;--,  aiirl  liis  ))iti- 
dence  and  tact  in  diplomatic  aR"air>.  In  1().J1  lie  w.is  ikh'Io 
a  cardinal,  and  he  became  alterwards  the  liiiiid  ,inil  l  ou- 
fidantof  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  whom  he  often  assisted  with 
his  coonsels.  Urban, howev«r«  waa  very  imperious  and  ob- 
stinalo,  and  in  his  old  age  was  swayed  by  bis  nephews  the 
Barberini  and  their  party.  Bentivoglio  was  one  of  the  few 
men  at  his  court  who  could  and  wuuli!  -peak  at  lime--  the 
truth  without  flattery.  In  1641  Benlivughu  wa^  made 
bishop  of  Terracina.  When  Urban  VIII.  dietl  in  1014  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  Bentivoglio  would  be  his 
siiceeasor  m  the  papal  cinir.  which  probably  he  expected 

himself.  Bnt  br  !'"H  ill  and  died,  at  the  age  of  si.xty-five, 
before  the  earuiniiis  in  conclave  a.-iseinhled  had  time  lo 
make  their  choice.  Bentivoglio  was  rcr^'iilar  in  his  nonducl 
and  morals,  but  he  was  tbnd  (if  pomp  and  grandeur  in  his 
establishment,  a  taste  then  very  prevalent  at  the  court  of 
Rome.  The  other  works  of  Bentivoglio  are.  Eekuaom 
fatte  in  tempo  delle  Nunziature  tK  Ftcmdra  g  di  fra«da, 
llo.,  Cologne,  1630.  In  this  work,  which  raiy  also  be  railed 
historical,  he  describes  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
nations  among  whom  be  lived,  and  the  remarkable  incidents 
of  his  time.  It  waa  translated  into  English  by  Henry  Eari 
of  Monmouth,  foL  London,  1652.  Memorie  eon  htpuii  de- 
srrii'f  la  tua  Vita,  8vo.,  Am>terdam,  1(548  :  this  i»  a  wirt  of 
diary  of  hi*  life,  published  after  his  death.  Of  this  and  the 
two  prei  e<ling  historical  works,  Gravina  the  Italian  critic 
observes,  that  Bentivoglio  is  an  elegant  but  not  deep  writer, 
(hat  be  was  shy  in  manifesting  his  real  sentiments  and  the 
•eraet  cooncik  of  courts  and  stateamen,  of  which  'be  is 
often  silent,  not  through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  but 
through  prudential  caution.'  Lettere,  8vo.,  Roma,  1654. 
This  last  work  is  held  in  much  esstimation  for  the  correct 
neas  of  the  languagat  and  llnaney  and  obm  of  the  stylo. 
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Mid  is  thiewlbTO  oAra  fnt  into  the  htnds  of  ttadenit  of 

Italian.  The  (grammarian  Biagioli  published  an  edition  of 
these  letters  at  Paris,  1807,  with  useful  noles,  which  huH 
been  freinu'iulv  reprmtivj  for  the  u^o  til'  s'  hools.  In  the 
fiarbcrini  library  at  Home,  are  three  more  vohiine*  of  Beii- 
ttvi>i|{lio"8  letters  in  MS.,  of  whSeb  only  some  liave  been 
vstracted  tni  publislwd.  They  «ere  written  ttom  Flanders 
and  France  durini;  his  lonsr  residenee  in  those  eountriei. 

BENTLKY,  RICHARD,  b  rr.  .Imunv  -IT,  \m2,  was 
the  son  of  a  siaaU  farmer  or  vpauj  n!,  K  si  lcut  ut  Uullon,  in 
the  parish  of  R  v.-ll.  nr.ir  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire.  He 
was  H«lucutcd  at  tiic  ^rannn-ir  school  of  WakeAeld,  and  at 
St.  John's  Collej^.  Camhnd^'c ;  o(  which  h«  VIS  admitted  a 
Hzar.  May  24.  1676.  No  iieUowsbip  fiilliDg  taosnt  to  which 
ho  was  cli<;ible.he  ameptedthe  mastenhip  of  the  i^fnniat^ 
sch^itl  o!"  Spalding  in  I.incolnshirv'.  early  in  IS*'"^.  Aft<»r 
holihiig  that  otfice  for  a  year,  he  resi{»ni'(J  it  tu  become  private 
tutor  to  the  son  of  Dr.  StillinsjHcet,  if  u  ruards  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  He  accompanicil  his  pupil  to  Oxford,  where  he 
wxs  admitted  to  the  ^aroe  degree  of  M.A.  as  \\q  held  at 
Canibrid<;e.  His  residenoB  at  Oxford  contributed  to  ad- 
vance both  his  reputation  and  learning :  he  had  access  to 
the  manuscript  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and  becami- 
intimate  with  several  distinipiished  members  of  the  uni\-er- 
aity,  especially  Mill,  the  cclcbratod  editor  of  the  Greek  Ttt- 
tamettt,  and  Bernard,  then  Savilian  Pfofeitior.  A  vcnes  of 
his  letters  to  and  IVom  the  lattor  h  iMibtiahed  in  the  Afiiwiiin 
CHfrrum.  v.  ii.  p.  5.13.  At  this  litne  he  militated  two  very 
abon  lus  uiiil'»rtakin!,'s  :— a  complete  collection  of  '  Frajr- 
uii  fit-'  uf  tVic  Gni'k  Poet?.'  and  an  edition  of  tlu-  tlirce 
principal  Greek  loxt<  tv_'raphers,  Hesychius,  Suidas,  and  th« 
EfymoUigieHm  Magnum,  xolxi  printed  in  parallel  columns 
in  tho  mm  ^>gs-  Neither  acheme.  howem,  was  carried 
into  eBbet.  To  the  edition  of  CfdHmaekM*,  published  hv 
Gra?vius  in  lti'J7,  Bentli  y  rmUrilniti^l  a  mlkn  tion  of  Die 
frajjments  of  that  poet.  Bui  his  ix'])ut;uioii  for  scholarship 
»as  cstabli^shcd  by  a  performance  cf  luvii  ;i  more-  o  iiil::i«l 
iiature— a  dissertation  on  an  obscure  chronicler,  named  Ma- 
lal  is.  which  was  putdi*hed  as  an  Appendix  to  Dr.  Mill  s 
edition  of  thA  autlior«  in  1691.  [See  Mmjilas.  MilIi-I 
This  showed  an«h  an  intimato  tcquaintanee  with  Greek 
litcratii!'./,  I's)):-  iiilU  llir  <!;;iin;i,  that  i-  tlrc  v  fl^t-  e\es  i>f 
foreign  ;is  wrll  as  BiMi^h  >chol:irs  luvui  bun,  »)\  \  otita'.iK'il  a 
War;ii  tnliute  uf  ailiiiir.iltoi)  IV  ;n  tho  ;rn_'.it  i'ntir>i,  (irtrvivis 
and  Spanheiiu,  to  this  new  atid  brilliant  star  of  Briitsli  lite- 
rature. 

Bentley  was  ordained  deacon  iu  March  1690.  In  1692  ho 
obtained  the  first  nomination  to  the  lectureship  newly 
founded  nil  h  r  tho  will  of  Mr.  Boyle,  in  defence  of  rtli^in  n, 
natural  and  ieveale<1.  [SfC  Boyi.k,  Robkrt.]  He  spared  no 
lub»ur  to  improve  this  opportunity  of  cstablishini;  his  repu- 
tation as  a  divine.  Ho  r.hose  for  his  sulyect  the  coni^ta. 
tfcm  of  atheism :  dlraetin?  his  arpruoento  more  especially 
against  the  system  of  11  ibbes.  of  which,  he  says,  •  the 
taverns  and  cotfco -houses,  nay  Westminster  Hall  and  the 
very  churches  full.'  The  latter  portion  of  the  r  utsv 
was  devotf  1  t  i  prove  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  from  the 
evidoEu  i  ' '  f  b'sijjn  ill  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  as 
explained  by  Newton ;  whose  great  discorerics*  published 
10  the  PHnripia.  about  Six  years  befhte,  we»e  uowly  rc- 
ceivf'l  1'V  till- l  amed,  and  r  !r.'.in\i<  <l  a  sealed  book  to  the 
world  ill  hr^  \  To  clear  ih-.-  j-  in.t-i  i:i  which  he  himself 
fell  any  diiVicuUy,  he  cuif  i  il  invt  a  corn  -p  nulcnco  with 
NewttMi,  whose  replies  were  publislictl  lu  1 756,  by  H^ntlcy  s 
nephc-w.  These  lectures  were  tWelTsd  Willi  gfvat  applause, 
and  established  the  author's  reputation  «•  •  meacher.  In 
October.  1692,  he wtts  rewarded  with  astall  at  woreestn-,  and 

ill  tho  followinj;  yc  ir  appointed  k>*v[n^r  uf  lla-  Kitiqj's 
Library.  In  1694  he  was  re-appuiiitetl  Boyle  Liciurcr, 
antl  followed  up  his  refutation  of  atheism  by  a  dcfciirc  of 
Christianity  ni^ainst  the  attacks  of  infidels.  This  second 
series  of  »crmons  was  never  publishci.  and  at  present  no 
trace  of  their  existence  G«n  be  found.  In  1696  be  look  the 
de;;re«  of  D.D.  at  Cambridfre;  and  on  this  occasion,  in  bio 
I  ublic  exercise  (or  in  academical  lanijuage,  his  act),  bo 
uiioi  arcd  at»ain  as  a  defender  of  revealed  rclipion. 

Bi  -.itky  s  appointment  to  the  office  <  (  Kikl'  s  Librarian  , 
was  the  accidental  cause  of  liis  writini^  the  celebrated  IHs- 
tertation  on  Epittle*  qf  Phalarit.  Tho  Onoe  famous 
controversy  bHween  Boyle  and  Bentley  arose  out  of  an 
aJIeffed  want  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  relative  to 
the  1  an  of  a  MS.  fti.in  the  Kini^'s  Library  to  the  Hon. 

Boyle  %u  undorgcaduate  of  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  of 


promising  tulento,  wlw  had  vnAeitalteii  to  edit  Ite  Mf^mtm 

[see  BovLr:,  Craulk^],  and  wlio  relented  the  eupipo***! 
slight  in  !i  |Htti~li  pas-iiLH'  in  tin-  prefa<-c  (Jan.  1,  16*51. 
On  Mfiiii:  this,  Bi-utjcv  ii(lilif-.s(.i!  to  Boyle  a  courtpvtus  ex- 
planation ut  bis  conduct,  expecting  the  offensive  paswi^e  t.> 
bo  cancelled  or  retracted :  but  he  obtained  no  •Btisfactnr. 
and  was  toM  he  mi|^t  seek  his  redtvas  in  any  method  he 
pleased.  Two  yvars  dapsed  before  he  took  publie  ttotiet 
of  the  insult.  It  ;!  >  hapiK-ncd  that  Bontley  had  made  up 
his  mind  thst  thf  Kj.i».tiy't  asnibcd  to  I'balaris  were  spn- 
ri'Kis,  ln'ton-  Ihis  quarrvl  wcurrcd :  and  in  1697  he  «a< 
calletl  on  by  his  trieml,  the  teamed  Woltoii,  to  )e.tsXe  Uk 
^unds  on  which  he  cmnc  to  that  conclu.siot),  in  lulfilmcnt 
of  a  promise  to  that  e&at.  Tliis  he  did  in  an  Appendix  to 
the  second  editkih  of  Woiton^s  Refkctiem  m  Antitmt  and 
Muh  fn  Learning.  At  theend  of  it  lio  notices  the  unja^t 
chargta  made  against  hini  by  Bovlo,  nho-o  ijt  rformano*  hir 
criticises  with  much  asperity.  This  work  nvated  a  i^ml 
sensation,  especially  among  the  duifttebiuoh  men,  vLa 
chose  to  consider  it  as  an  insult  to  tht  wholn  aaciv^. 
Boyle,  however,  seems  to  hnvs  been  esteemed  unequal  i« 
Bvenije  it ;  for  a  knot  ef  the  best  scholars  and  «-it»  of  th* 
UMil*'d  their  pons  to  poiiisli  Bciiilcy,  not  by  fair  ar- 
mament, but  by  every  artitb  o  winch  wit  an  1  malice  couH 
devise.  Not  only  his  learmng,  but  his  character,  lite'arv, 
moral,  and  peiaonal,  were  attMkcd:  md  it  ia  aUtw  aiii|;nl,i: 
and  diserediwUe.  tiiat  no  tirahnt  a  hatnd  ns  shown  ia 
this  quarrel  should  hove  been  excited  by  •w  slight  a  cnu«t>- 
Tho  joint  work,  in  which  the  celebrated  Atterbury  was  tlit 
rhiL  1  p  iTormcr.  apjH'ared  in  .MkicIi.  Ibis,  and  was  <  tii.tleii. 
Dr.  litHll^y's  Ditnrtatimi  on  the  EpiftJe*  uj  Phaimu 
and  Ike  FabUt  of  jEmjji  eramineJ,  by  the  liun.  Chaiks 
Boyle,  Esq.  It  obtained  such  a  dep«e  of  poputorily,  at 
pivvs  some  reason  fbr  sup|Msinsr  that  Bcntloy  nad  mlruadr 
made  himself  known  and  diMikod  T  r  that  jirosiim  !  tyi>o- 
arrotrnnce which  hodisplaxeil  so  rciiiail.abiy  in  at.o:-l.ic.  h 
has  been  so  low^  and  so  Lri  ticially  ackr.o,^ lodirttl  tlni  n 
this  contioveisy  Bi  utlcy  was  lriunipbaiit4.v  M' t'lnous.  llut 
many  may  be  surprised  to  licar  of  the  exircnicl  s  favouraM 
ntcqption  which  the  Oxfoid  n^oinder  obtained;  the  bk« 
was  commonly  thought  btal  to  Bentlef's  retwitation  as  a 

scholar. 

A  mnnbcr  of  laroptions  and  altaf  ks  of  \  arioiis  s^i  u 
nuido  npon  him,  of  w  hich  8'vi)t  v,  Htitlle  m  thf  />-.i       is  ibr 
only  one  which  has  obtained  celebrity.   Bentley  was  in  m 
hurry  to  reply  to  the  storm  of  ridicule  and  abuse  which  as- 
sailed him  on  all  sid^s  it  was  his  maxim,  he  »aid.  that  n  ' 
man  was  ever  written  out  of  reputation,  cxt  *  j;t  bv  himscl! 
Ift?  therefore  took  lime  to  nuituio  ins  nns«i  r.  aiui  iii  tla*  U  ■ 
pmiiin<;  of  ir>99  published  hia  cttlat  t^oi  Dt^ste^  tuttunsmi.^^ 
Epi\tlc»  of  Phalaris,  which  has  finally  set  at  rwt  the  ^m-s 
tion  in  dispute.    This,  however,  is  the  lanss  past  of  tbc 
merits  of  the  work.  Professedly  eontiwventel,  ft  uwihodics  a 
mass  of  accurate  information  relative  to  historical  fact*,  sr. 
tiquitics,  chronology,  and  philolojry,  such  as  w^e  tit;<>  siiei. 
sny,  has  rarely  been  colloct.'d  in  the  Kiiiie  s]  art- ;  ai  :  th- 
reader cannot  tail  to  admtie  the  in<;cnuity  w  ith  whxh  tbiur* 
apparently  trilling,  or  foreign  to  the  point  in  quotftSDO,  aft.' 
made  effective  in  illustrating  or  pru\  inc  the  aauiar'a  views. 
Nothinpr  shows  so  well  how  niorouL'hly  ditiested  and  Ihmdia- 
was  the  vast  at'  ^^k  of  readiiip  which  liertlin-  i^^sm  s-o  l.  l  b 
banter  and  ridicule  of  his  opponents  are  iLtuir.od  w:tu  int» 
rest,  and  the  reader  is  n-i  'nr,!  J  to  what  tin -'in  -ivu.  losav  oc 
too  much  of  anropance  and  the  bittcmcss  ut  comwen-y.  h-. 
a.  sense  of  the  stroni;  provocation  given  to  tlie  author.  Wur 
burton,  no  friend  to  Bcntky,  said  thnt  he  had  beat  the  0%- 
lb«d  men  at  their  own  weapons.  The  Okfonl  ehamfnobs 

cxpres»e<l  tl»eir  intention  to  reply,  hut  they  probiMv  fi  l;  tbcir 
ground  to  W  t  ut  li  mi  vuider  their  fcel,  for  tbey  putrfiiibtu 
no  ansn't<r:  imi  was  B<.-ntIey  ■gliB  ealM  inis  ttioMu 
by  any  wortiiy  anta}»onist. 

At  the  end  of  the  DtKiertalinn  on  PhaUtrit  Rcntley  es 
amines  and  denies  the  authentieity  eCthe  epistles  ascfibi^ 
to  Themistocles,  Soeratei,  Buri^^Met.  and  others,  II«>  ulsr< 
denies  the  ffemiinentf*  of  il.i>  fai>lc>  wh  ch  b<?*r  -Kj^^i's 
nnrne  (as  to  tlu  ir  form,  <-:'.iin  1\ ,  as  to  tliiir  subst^c^.  ri  u 
I  u'ri'at  nicasvirc),  and  traces  tiic  /li-ioi>.  an  {Kut^x^itt  jiv^m) 

Fables  through  a  number  of  bands  down  to  the  cunipara- 
tively  modern  and  corrupt  prose  tnwfan  iwir  nKtiMi.  (8se 

ifisop  and  Babrius.] 

On  the  first  of  Pubnisry.  1766.  Bentley,  by  tSe  irift  of  the 

cri'i',s-ii,  v.iii  :n-,ti'ii'r(!  ^iTaster  of Trinil)  C(.>l'(o;;e,  ("amlj.'i'Ijr-'. 
and  resiipied  hw  staii  at  Worcester  moonseij^tteooi  of  that  aj^ 
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pamtment.  In  the  following  year,  June  24,  he  was  admitted 
Archdeacon  of  Blr.   Subsequently  he  was  appointed  Chup 
aia  both  to  Williuo  III.  and  to  Queen  Aune.  Oq  tUe 
1th  Jaa.  1701,  btt  toonitd  Jouim,  daughter  of  Sir  John 

lernard  of  Brampton,  in  H  untingdonshire,  a  lody  of  amialile 
eniper  and  cultivated  mind,  wuh  wljom  ho  Uved  u»  liai  - 
nonv  anil  li;ippim.-.->  tluoui^hout  their  union. 

His  new  situation  w;ui  admirably  suited  toiooetand  gra- 
ify  the  withes  of  a&cliolar ;  «nd  as  a  supporter  apd  cocou- 
'al^cr  of  htcraturc,  Bentlcy's  conduct  is  dunerviug  of  much 
traiso.  Ho  took  an  active  part  in  re-modulling  and  rendor- 
useful  thu  Umv»;rsity  press;  ho  yave  hi*  countenunce 
ind  assislanoe  tu  Kuittor,  who  undertook  a  now  «iiU)o>i  ol 
iuidus  to  bo  printed  at  that  pre»s ;  he  undertook  hii>  edition 
tf  Horace,  publi»hod  afierwanU  in  1211;  b«  wrote  bin 
Jritusat  BpMitt  tokwttrm  the  Plutm  and  CIntKlror  Aris- 
Dphaues,  two  of  whifh,  written  in  17u^,  an-  luilillslit'il  in 
he  Museum  Criticutu  (vul.  u.,  mw  pagu  4UJ,  !>i;q.),  ta;j.!liier 
viiU  a  Letter  to  B:u  ik'>  outho  Kpistles  an-ribed  tu  £urt)»- 
Ics,  dated  Feb.  i'i  liy2-3.  A  sehoi  ol'  emendations,  pro- 
ijusly  unpubUshed.  of  the  same  plays,  will  be  fbund  in  the 
Criticum  (vol.  ii.  p.  126).  He  also  transmitted  m 
i  70d  a  lonjjand  valuable  letter  toIIemHterhui^,  devoted  prin- 
•j pally  to  tiif  confilioii  1)1'  llio  iui^'iiu'iils  ol  ci'Ikic  iuitiiurs 
n  the  10 ill  boitlk.  ut  JiUius  FolUu;  oi  .wituku  ihtomojiUfim  j 
■hat  eminent  critic  had  reisenUy  pubhshed  an  edition.  He 
iMds  an  importaat  impnmnnent  in  ttiu  «>  stem  of  college 
ixamittationsibr  fellotnliipsandMhoIar»!i)pH,  by  HubMituting 
ur  llio  old  and  loose  inelh<Ml  of  oral  i'xaiiiiniui  >>[,  liiat  »y!ilea) 
if  written  exereiAcs  which  is  still  pursued,  and  «hicb  his 
■ontrihuted  perhaps  as  much  as  any  one  cause,  tu  the  hi^h 
eputation  which  the  college  has  lung  maintained  tur  purity 
)f  election  as  well  as  for  the  talents  wits  UMinbers ;  and  be 
alxiured  with  success  for  the  improvement  of  the  c  ulU-;,'© 
ilirary.  Bontley's  conduct  in  other  collegiate  atlUir;.  wus 
ar  from  praisewoitiiy.    He  showed  almost  from  the  first 

I  duinineerint;.  ui  ituiary,  and  aelGsb, almost  a  sonlid  temper, 
vhich  disgusted  the  best  mambaraof  the  society,  and,  in 
h«  sod,  invi^vad  hiiii  tu  a  protiaotsd  lawsuit*  muflh  obloquy, 
tnd  much  uneasiness.  Many  of  bis  regulations  were  bene* 
!  -i  ll,  l)ut  even  in  llu-e  ho  contrived  to  put  hinisolf  in  the 
>  A>u>;.  by  streieiung  his  power  beyond  the  limits  to  which 
ho  htatutcs  of  Trinity  have  siru  tly  and  sedulously  confined 
he  Master's  authority.  Among  these  we  may  partioularly 
nentlon  his  larisb  expenditura  on  the  imprnvemeat  of  the 
ixi^io.  or  mnster  s  dwelling-housn  ;  an  arbitrary  appropria- 
ion  of  the  i  >illeu:o  revenue  to  a  pur|H»sc  which,  if  not  UU- 
!i-^ii Miile,  was  at  li-'ast  umI  ne<'essary,  wliich  caused  groat 
liMjontont  in  the  society.  So  also  tho  repainns,  or  we  might 

I I  most  say  tha  ralMiildiiig,(>f  tb«  present  noble  chapel  of  tho 
^ill«gia,  a  nMaiura  twat  praiiainiffthy  in  Itsdfv  bseuiM  offsii* 
live  and  injurUras  to  the  feQows  ftom  tba  DMnmr  in  wbi«li 
t  was  don-.  The  !<.ame  censure  is  dw  10  masy  of  tfao 
Vlaster's  liscal  and  uliier  rtigulations. 

Tho  fellost  s  seem  sdoii  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
heir  new  Master  (wbo  was  likely  to  bs  unfavourably  re- 
tarded from  his  being  educated  not  to  tbeir  own  body,  but 
it  .St.  John's)  was  a  Rtaspint;  arbitrary  man;  and  tlu- 
lickerings  betwe<-u  him  ami  the  senior  fellows  of  the  col- 
■^1  tri'ew  frequent.  Tlie  most  objectionable  of  lii.s  acts 
ippeurs  to  have  beun  that  ul  miruduiij;  teliows  uiio  tiie 
lody,  not  by  tho  regular  and  statutable  course  of  election. 
Mit'by  wbai  he  tanned  firctiunplMff»  by  whieh  eandidates 
vere  chosen  to  fiiturt  vaeandas ;  and  as  tbe  nHide  was 
injustiflriMe.  M)  his  choice  of  persons  to  heneOt  by  it  was 
iu<].  To<v,irds  lha  clusu  ut  1709  an  open  rupturu  took  place  > 
>et*ecn  tho  Master  and  the  seniors.  The  lomier  is  said, 
.n  a  fit  of  passion,  to  have  used  the  words  '  From  henceforth 
Earevell  peace  to  Trinity  College;'  and  they  were  verified 
;iy  a  loni;  rics  of  ruinous  litigation,  by  which  the  college 
-urtered  yrievuusly  in  purse,  discipline,  and  reputation. 
I'iie  seniors  .'ippealed  against  the  Master  to  tiie  vi-  tur. 
U ufoctunately  a  doubt  existed  whether  the  Bi>l)op  ol  F.ly  ur 
the  crown  was  the  visitor :  and  Bcnttey.  supported  by  a  party 
imong  the  juoior  fellows  wliom  he  had  gained  over  to  his 
interest,  suoeeeded,  by  every  artifice  which  legal  ingenuity 
ind  indijiaitaldr  priue  a;i  1  obstinaity  couM  sUL':^e>t,  in  de- 
lawiig  the  deci*iuu  ijt  tins  question  till  17.ji,  when  the 
(louse  of  Lords  flnallv  de  nied  thai  llie  bivlio|)  \va»  visitor. 
Bishop  Greene  immediately  kumnioi^ed  iieniley  to  ap{>ear 
before  him,  and  in  1734  pronounced  M;ntenee  of  depnva- 
t  ,n  aizainsit  him.  But  Bcntley's  obstinacy  and  lertihtv  of 
a\pediuatA  supported  ium  even  in  this  es^tssmity.  Avaii^uig 


himaeU  of  what  appears  tu  be  a  blunder  \a  transcribing  tho 
'-tatutas,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Master,  al\er  senteneo  uf 
deprivation  by  the  visitor,  shall  be  deposed  ptr  titmdem  viee- 
maxittrum  (by  the  same  vtcemaftter,  where  the  abbreviated 

lorm  (t7ii/7i,)  of  tlie  word  viciiiuif^islrinn  seems,  by  a 
biuiid<jr  .4  lUe  cup)!!>t,  lu  havu  been  t'Uiiuged  into  visila- 
ior^nti},  he  refused  to  vacato  his  uiUcc  until  the  vice- 
master  had  oarcied  the  sentence  of  the  visitor  into  eS'ect' 
w  hich,  as  the  vieeoastcv  was  one  of  his  most  devoted  followers 
was  o<|uivalent  to  aiiuulliiig  the  vi.-<itor's  deciMun.  He  thus 
resisted,  for  four  years,  the  utmost  cfiorts  of  his  adversaries  to 
procuie  exec  ution  of  tho  seuteiiie,  uatd  lUc->!e<a:i  ot  Bishop 
Greene,  in  May  I  ".is*,  put  au  end  to  the  smt.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  '^ho  even  an  abstract  ol  ilie^e  proi  eetlings, 
lur  an  abstract  ooiUd  wtf  veil  be  made  inteUiyiblo.  To  those 
who  have  leisure  for  such  by* gone  points  of  cutrlous  dis- 

cu>-iioti.  Dr  Miiv.k'-.  minute  account  of  the  vbole  suit  Will 
he  tiill  lit  intei'u»lu)i4  lulormutmn. 

Iti  1717,  Bcntley.  by  one  of  his  bold  and  unscrupulous 
mauGBuvres,  procured  himself  lobe  elected  Uegtus  Proles* 
sor  of  Divinity.  He  ehose  for  Ute  subject  of  bis  proba- 
tionary lecture  a  discussion  of  tho  celebrated  text  1  St. 
John.  v.  7,  on  the  three  heavenly  Witnesses,  in  which,  inaiii- 
t.ii.iuit;  ll'.e  iii'i'triM''  wf  the  Tiaiitv.  he  aave  a  iii-l'U  ^  (  t'  the 
verse,  whicii  be  decidedly  rejeetwi.  'i  ins  work  h^a  never  been 
printed,  and  Dr.  Monk  has  nut  been  able  tu  discover  it.  It 
was  sien  andrwul  tnlilii.by  Porson  and  some  other  scholars 
of  that  day.  Not  eontent  with  bein<;  at  %'artance  with  tho  rol- 

le<.'e,  lie  jilaeed  liiia-^tlf  in  thu  same  position  with  ie»pecl  to 
the  whult!  uiuveraily,  ui  liie  very  tlrst  year  of  utiice,  by  an 
attempt  to  extort  from  those  ))crsons  who  were  to  be  created 
doctors  of  divinity  a  larger  fee  thau  it  had  Itecu  usual  to  pay. 
The  claim,  in  J>r.  Monk's  opinion,  was  not  undesen  ing  of  con< 
sideration;  bm,hke  luosl  of  Hentley's  actions,  it  was  prose- 
cuted in  a  violent  and  offensive  iiiuuner,  and  a  warm  disipute 
a r< oe  ui;t  of  this  paltry  bejiinniu;.' ;  in  the  ivoursc  of  whit  h 
ilie  Master  of  Trinity  and  He^ms  I'rolessor  of  Divinity, 
one  of  the  first  dignitarisa  of  the  university,  was,  by  a  grace 
of  tho  senate,  paned  by  a  majority  of  more  tlian  two  to  one 
degraded  and  deprived  of  sU  his  degrees,  Oct.  17,  1718. 
A^ain-t  tliis  seiitent  o  Bcntlev  petitioned  tho  kinv'.  The 
matief  uas  referred  tu  ihel'iivy  Louneil, and  carried  thence 
into  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench,  which,  aAor  more  than  the 
years  of  undignified  aUenation,  issued  a  mandamus.  Keb.  7, 
to  tho  university  to  restoi*  Richard  Bentley  to  «Il '  his  de- 
grees, and  to  every  other  right  apd  pririlege  of  which  they 
had  deprived  him. 

It  snows  in  a  strong  light  the  remarkable  activity  and 
energy  of  Bcntley's  mind,  that  these  harassing  quarrels, 
which  must  have  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  time  and 
attention,  interfered  so  Itttia  wiln  his  critical  inirsuiti. 
8on«  of  his  worlcs.  perlbmed  during  this  long  period 

of  dislxirlianee,  v.e  liavo  already  noticctl ;  we  have  to  add 
a  largo  and  valuable  body  ui'  itott-'ti  and  curreiilton^  uf 
Cicero's  TuMcuJan  Questions,  published  in  Davis's  edition 
of  that  work  in  1 7<t9  (Richardi  Benlleii  tmenduti<m$t  in 
CicmnU  Tuaeuianat).  In  1710  be  wrote  his  Bm§ntb» 
fiont  oil  the  comic  poets,  Menandur  and  Philemon,  sug- 
gested by  Le  L'lero's  edition  of  the  fragments  of  those 
authors.  Tho  task  wh^,  one  lorMiiicli  I^-t  lerr  was  utlerly 
unfit:  and  it  is  said  that  motives  of  puiaunal  hosuhty  had 
some  iutluunco  in  inducing  Qentley  to  demonstrate  that  be 
was  so,  which  be  did  with  no  cparing  hand.  The  work  was 
anonymously  print^  in  Holland  (Emmdalhaet  inifenm* 
tlri  t'l  I'/tif'j/iniiii  Ui'lifjtiiax,  rtuper,i  iditione  Ji>anm« 
Ciena  ,-  uLn  utulhi  (irntn  el  itiKinnn,  }.luntnii  vero  Clerici, 
errata  mstiguntur),  under  the  ml: nature  of  Pliilcleutherus 
Lipsieiisis :  but  Bentley  was  universally  known  tu  be  the 
author.  Under  the  same  name  he  again  appeared  in  1 7 13. 
as  a  defender  of  revealed  reli<zion  (Uemarks  on  the  Di$~ 
course  of  Free-thinking)  in  his  reply  to  Anthony  Collins's 
Defenre  nf  Frcc.-thi nhm  .  Ilis  an.iwer  I.)  tin-  sophistry 
ami  fallacies  perva>i;ij^  liiat  book  was  judicious  and  effect- 
ive ;  and  for  the  eminent  service  done  to  the  cliurch  and 
clergy  of  JSngiaud  by  '  refuting  the  injections  and  exposing 
the  ignomnoe,*  to  use  the  wonts  of  the  University  Grace,  of 
the  writers  caliiiLT  tVieju-ehc,-;  Frc e-thinkrr-;.  IJciitli)  re- 
ceived the  thank'-  ■ii  thf  I'nr.  i  r,>it y  i;!  (  uiii':  i  id_e  hy  a  \utu 
of  tlie  .Senate,  ,)  an .  4,  i  7 1  j.  He  also  liiJ  no  i,:ij.ill  s>'i  \  ice  to 
science,  by  eilecting  liie  publication  of  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  Newton's  Princi}na,  which  was  inlnatfid.  in 
]  7u'J,  by  tbe  venerable  author  to  the  management  of  the 
«mioBot  ffialbmnaticiant  Roger  Coles.  It  a|.>pears  also  fiooi 
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Jiinn  s  preface  lo  his  edition  of  the  Geopraphy  of  Varetiius 
(Cambridsfe,  1712),  that  he  was  induced  to  undertake  this 
worii  by  Bentley.  In  1716  Bentley  anaouneed  «  plsn  for 
Itttbluhinft  a  new  eritieal  edition  of  the  OrMift  Ttitommt, 

and  expl  iiiii  il  views  nn  this  subject  in  a  letter  to  Arrh- 
hitihop  Waktf,  pruileil  in  Dr.  Monk's  Life,  chap.  xii.  For 
four  year*  he  meditated  over  this  riosign,  upon  which  he 
»parad  neither  labour  nor  expense.  He  made  fresh  collations 
of  the  celebrated  Alexandrine  and  Be«a  MSS.  [see  Alrx- 
ANDRiAN  CoDBx],  andofoUMT  lM»inipo(tantM88.  in  Eng- 
land :  and  he  hadth«  asristanee ofth* eminent triUieal critic 
WfUitein  and  other  scholars,  in  rollatinj:  MSS.  on  the  conti- 
In  1720  he  published  pro]h»al>  and  a  spccinu-n  (if  tlte 
intended  work,  which  was  to  bo  published  by  suliMTiptian,  in 
two  volumes,  price  thn-e  gum<  as  for  small  and  five  for  large 
paper.  The  proposals  are  printed  in  the  Biographia  Bri- 
iiinnica,  and  in  Dr.  Monk'a  L(fe,  ch.  xT.  A  large  number 
of  subscribers  wa.<(  obtained,  bnt  from  fome  nnexpliuned 

raiiM',  t!i>.'  \V(irk  was  never  carried  into  publication.  Many 
,.rr^L>ns  it-scribctl  to  the  attacks  made  on  the  author  by 
l  -  ii)cr»  Middleton,  the  li  t  im!i  of  Cicero,  a  violent  and  im- 
placable enemy  of  Benttcy.  From  this  opinion  Dr.  Monk 
dinents ;  and  it  h  discountanenced  bv  the  well-known  har- 
dihood of  Bentley  s  chareeler«  and  hia  habitual  eontempt 
for  all  his  adversaries. 

We  have  alill  to  po  back  to  notice  a  work  wliieh,  per- 
haps willi  the  exception  of  the  Dtsaertatiom  on  Pkalartt, 
is  the  moat  remaricable  of  Bentley's  labours,  his  edition 
of  Hinee.  undortnk(«n  in  1701,  but  not  eompleted  till 
1711.  In  the  prour.  ss  of  thia  woik  he  inrolved  himself 
in  needless  diiriculties ;  for,  contrary  to  the  nsual  ptartice 
of  scholars,  he  inirwluced  his  emendations  into  the  text, 
and,  still  inori'  nnu-iially,  rause<l  the  text  to  be  printe<l 
off  in  1706,  ion^  before  lite  notes  were  ready.  Many  of 
the  alterations,  it  may  l)e  supposed,  his  mature  judgment 
would  disallow ;  for  in  the  pm&oe,  be  expresaes  hia  recret 
for  more  than  twenty  of  them:  and  it  »  probable  that 
he  stretched  his  inL:eiiuity  to  defend  many  otliers  which 
he  dill  not  really  approve.  The  tone  of  the  prefiice 
!■>  -n  arr  tijant,  thiU  Dr.  Monk  savs,  *  Bentley's  eharuetcr 
for  prcsuinpuon  has  been  established  by  tho«»e  few  pages, 
more  than  bv  all  the  other  productions  of  his  pen.  An 
•eeount  of  the  plan  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  the  lift  <^ 
Bmtifff,  eh.  x.  Between  700  and  SOO  alterations  are  intro- 
duc  fd  into  the  text,  in  the  defence  of  w  hich  uniistnl  inj^- 
nuity  and  a  va-t  depth  of  learmiiL'  are  shown.  Many  of 
them  have  been  adopted  by  the  lK--.t  ^\lbscquent  edit')r= ; 
but  the  bulk  oi  them  are  now  rejerted  as  unnecessary, 
harsh,  or  prosaic.  Nevertheless,  Bentley's  Horace  is  a  noble 
numuraent  of  the  author's  leamingt  ctitioal  skill,  and  ac* 
f|i:aintanee  with  the  Latin  lan^uave. 

AVe  can  do  no  ni  ire  than  notice,  and  refer  fo  T>r.  Monk*s 
Li/e,  tor  ail  account  of  some  of  Bentley's  minor  labours,  as 
his  '  l-etler  on  the  Sigean  Insrnption.'  published  by  Ed- 
mund Chishull,  his  revision  of  the  '  Thermca  of  rstcan  ler. 
tnade  at  the  request  of  Dt.  Mead,  and  printed  in  the  'Mu- 
seum Criticum,'  v.  i.  pp.  370.  445 ;  an  intended  editioa  of 
*Lucan,*  never  pubhshod,  though  be  wrote  notes  on  the 
poet,  whieh  fourteen  year-,  r.ficr  his  death  were  published 
.It  the  Strawberry-hill  press,  attached  to  the  text  and  notes 
rl'  Grotius :  an  intended  edition  of '  Ovid,'  meditated  out  of 
>:jptta  to  Biuman,  and  an  edition  of  the  '  Fables  of  Pbndrus,' 
tindortakentorevenfw  himself  on  Dr.Hai«,afbnQiMr(Hend, 
nirainst  whom  be  bm  eonceived  an  offence.  This  was  ap- 
]>ended  to  an  edition  of 'Terence.'  published  in  I72C,  which 
desi  r\es  a  diffcriTit  iiotii'e.  as  iMJinfr  oneof  the  most  hniioiir-  j 
aide  and  unexee|nii>nable  of  the  author's  pertormances.  The 
text  professes  to  be  corrected  in  no  less  than  a  thousand 
places,  and  the  reasons  for  almtMt  evecy  obange  are  ^ven 
m  the  notes.  It  it  espeeialty  remarkable  (hr  the  nieet^ 
4>r  care  in  accentuation,  and  lor  the  metrical  skill  which  it 
displays  ■  and  contains  a  valuable  dissertation  upon  the 
metres  of  Terence,  which  Dr.  Monk  characterises  as  the 
*  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  aevuunt  which  has  yet  been 
written  of  that  ditfieult  subject."  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Amsterdam,  for  which  Bentley.  with  his  nsual  liberality  in 
such  mstten,  sent  the  pubtianeie  an  Enj^lish  copy  with  his 
last  correei  ions. 

In  1 7 1 1 .  Bentley.  much  to  the  detriment  of  his  reputation, 
un-b  r;  iok  to  publish  an  edition  ol  the  "  Paradise  Lost.'  He 
proceedenl  on  a  supposition,  first  starte<l  by  Elyab  Fenlon, 
that  Milton,  by  his  blindness,  being  oblj<;>:c<l  to  employ  an 
amanuensUi  ku  poe»  might  reasonably  be  auppoM^  to 


have  been  much  corrupt«!d.  between  its  delivery  from  bit 
own  hps,  and  its  issue  from  the  press.  There  is  oert«inIy 
some  truth  in  this,  but  Bentley  piubed  the  theory  beyond 
all  leaaonable  bounds ;  for  he  created  an  ideal  (Kend,  wfaoa 
be  supposed  to  have  filled  the  office  of  editor,  and  to  whom 
he  ascribes  not  only  the  numerous  verbal  errors,  which  be 
professes  to  detect,  but  the  introduction  of  whole  lines,  an  i 
even  passages  of  many  vera»es.  It  is  probable  tha.t  Dr. 
Monk's  view  of  the  case  is  correct,  and  that  Bentk^  in- 
vented this  fiction  of  an  editor,  to  take  off  the  odium  of 
perpetually  condemning:  the  taste  and  judgment  of  BfOtai 
niroself.  But  in  this  point  of  view  the  editor's  presumption 
is  intolerable ;  and  his  sedf-confuienee  and  ll  ppant  tone  of 
rritieism  is  equally  offensivf.  especially  when  directoi 
against  a  man  of  genius  so  different  from  bis  owa.  Bent- 
ley does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  poetic  JbdUng.  Mu 
chtkisms  of  Honoe  have  been  oondemned  as  pronie.  and 
Ids  eritieisms  on  Milton  display  die  same  fault  in  n  tnote 
eminent  dejjrec.  Nor  was  he  qualified  by  taste  or  studv 
to  appreciate  the  store  of  Italian  and  romantic  learning 
which  Milton  in  his  i>ocni  h.as  interwoven  with  his  classical 
reading.  Bentley  thus  at  last  gave  testimony  of  the  truth 
of  his  own  saying,  that  no  roan  was  ever  written  out  «f 
wmitation  hut  by  himself:  his  work  excited  almoet  univar' 
sal  dissatbfbetion ;  resentment  on  the  part  of  Ae  admirm 
ofMilfnii  :  distress  and  regret  on  the  part  of  tha»e  wbe 
wishe<l  well  to  the  editor.  Nevertheless,  like  e\ery  tluag 
else  of  Bentley's,  it  displays  much  critical  acumen ;  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  commentator  might  have  beeo  admired, 
if  it  had  been  united  with  adeeent  snare  of  modesty. 

The  history  of  Bentley's  edition  of  Homer  belongs  rather 
to  the  article  Digamma :  sinee  the  characteristic  feature  of 
it  is  an  attempt  to  restore  the  prosody  of  11  mu  r  b\  the  in- 
sertion of  that  long  iiorgotten  letter.  This  wai»  a  ^'^reat  un- 
dertaking for  a  man  turned  of  seventy,  for  he  did  not  begin 
it  till  the  year  1732,  though  his  opimon  relative  to  the  Si- 
gamma  seems  to  have  been  wade  up  several  ycets  belbie. 
The  task  was  difficult;  for  even  suppo-inL'  tb:i^  bis  \ieas  of 
the  lost  letter  were  strictly  correct,  yei  liiu  Lli^Ufres  of  orth>- 
gmphy  and  langiiajre  intnxluced  in  llie  course  tif  many 
ages,  so  complicated  the  question,  that  (.'ften  where  ti* 
metre  was  befire  eorrocl,  the  insertion  of  the  Digamma 
rendered  it  unprosodiaeal.  Bentier  ^  moeh.  dMmgh  hs 
was  not  altogether  sweetsfbL  *He  eeneeled  nxid  netsi 
the  two  pnerus  from  hcptTii  in to  end  ;  availini''  himstdf  of 
the  collations  of  ail  Uie  Ui.uiuscnpts  to  1k'  procure*!,  and 
umendii.L'  d  i  text  wherever  he  could.  Irom  the  lexicsms 
and  grammarians.  Many  of  the  verses  which  were  unma* 
nageaUe  he  rejected,  though  the  number  condemiMd  deal 
not  come  near  to  that  whioh  a  late  editor,  vbo  punned  a 
similar  plan,  found  it  eouvenient  to  AseanL  The  fivqwaat 
changes  and  erasures  of  his  own  corrections  which  appes; 
in  his  copy,  prove  the  uncertainty  and  difficulty  of  the  un 
dertakiug  :  independently  of  the  lines  affected  by  the  Di- 
gamma, many  others  presented  obstacles  to  the  rei^tutiM 
of  metrical  ptoprie^;  and  the  character  of  Bentley's  criti- 
eiam,  wlueb  nad  heeooie  more  daring  as  his  years  increa<«d. 
sometimes  ted  bim  te  harsh  attempts  at  alteration.'  (MonL 
ch.  XX.)  Payne  Knight  has  more  recently  renewed  the  ii- 
tempt;  but  to  say  the  least,  without  its  meeting  wuii  lae 
general  acceptation  of  scholars.  Bentley's  intended  work 
was  broken  otl  in  1  739,  when  he  had  not  completed  iIm 
notes  on  the  Gth  biKik,  by  a  paralytic  stroke.  Shortly  beAm 
he  had  published  his  edition  of  'Manilins.  which  hedfesUI  ' 
prepared  for  the  press  no  less  than  forty  -five  years. 

Bentley  s  literary  career  ends  here.  He  rtcovere<l  siiff- 
ciently  to  l)o  able  to  arouse  himself;  and  tho  concluding 
years  of  Ins  life  w  ere  spent  in  the  tranuuil  enju^-nient  of  the 
society  of  his  family  and  of  a  iewattaclied  friends.  Biehsid 
Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  was  bis  grandson  by  Iw 
daughter  Joanna,  and  lias  left  in  his  Memoirs  a  plws : 
account  of  the  veteran  scholar's  condescension  and  goj^ 
nature.  Mrs,  B<Mitley  died  in  1  740.  and  Bentley  surrtvejl 
her  hitle  more  than  two  years.  He  died  July  14,  174i. 
and  was  interred  in  the  College  chapel.  His  lib^^my  fumA 
into  the  hands  of  bis  son.  Dr.  Richaid  Benilej,  *mn«t 
learning  and  talent,  but  of  too  desultory  habits  to  ebnis 
einineiire  in  any  pursuit.  Tlie  books  were  purrluised  aft*r 
iui  death  by  the  bouse  of  Lackington  :  from  winch  tbcy 
were  re-purchased  by  ti:e  British  Moscmn,  it  is  said  witbutit 
any  ad\ ance  of  price  ;  a  piet-e  of  liberality  which  demvts 
to  be  ^^enerally  known.  Bentley  luul  one  other  daU,  a 
daughter,  in  addition  to  the  two  •limdy  nooiiDniL 
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As  ft  Kboior.  Bentlejr  stands  in  the  first  rank.  It  is 
In  be  resndtd,  tat  the  sake  of  bit  own  Ihme.  as  well  as 
tat  the  interest  of  literature,  that  n  mueh  of  his  time 
was  occupied  by  disputes  coneemtn|^  questiolit  of  place 
and  money.  With  less  violent  passinns,  less  ambition, 
selttshness.  and  pride,  he  mis;ht  liave  been  one  of  the  most 
shinini;  ornaments  of  his  ape.  But  if  in  this  article  we 
have  not  been  sparing  in  strong  expressions  of  censure,  it 
is  right  to  add  that  he  conciliated  the  warm  KnotioM  of  his 
famiy  and  hia  (HeDds ;  and  he  who  docs  to  era  learcely  be 
an  unamiable  man,  when  his  natural  temper  has  fair  play. 

There  is  a  long  article  on  Bentley's  life  in  the  Bio^rapnia 
Pritanniea,  which  is  enlarged,  we  believe  chiefly  ou  Cum- 
berland's authority,  in  the  second  edition  published  by 
Kippis.  The  most  elaborate  life  of  him  it  that  recently 
pablithed  by  Dr.  Monk,  now  Vitbop  of  CHouoester :  for 
which  a  vast  mass  of  documents  and  manuscripts  in  the 
possession  of  Trinity  College,  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
the  Palace  of  Lambeth,  and  a  variety  of  other  sources,  has 
heeti  carefully  examined.  Monk's  '  Life  of  Beutley  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  mott  complete  specimens  of  biography 
that  w%  am  aoqnaintod  witti,  and  perhapt  it  would  be  diro- 
nult  to  name  any  teholar  wboe*  lub  bat  been  viitloo  with 

rnurh  rr<rarch  and  such  a  acrupulotis  rtgtld  tl>  aCOUracy, 
as  that  ol  tha  [jreat  Ma.-ster  of  Trinitv. 
BENTURONG.  [See  Ictidks.]  ' 
BENY0W8KY,  MAURITIUS  AUGUSTUS,  Count 
de.  Magnate  of  Hungary  and  of  Poland,  was  bom  at  Wer- 
bueoa,  or  Verbowna,  the  beiaditaiy  biidibip  of  his  family, 
in  tbe  ooantv  of  Nittlia  in  the  tdngdora  of  Hungary,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1741.  He  was  son  of  Samuel  Count 
de  Benyovvsky,  a  general  of  cavalry  in  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria's service,  and  of  Rosa,  baroness  of  Revay,  lady  and 
hereditary  countws  of  Thurocz.  The  young  count  was 
educated  at  Vienna,  and  about  the  court,  and  at  the  early 

wat  in  thoae  da]rt,be«iiteied 
tlie  AnitrtBn  army.  Tbe  teren  years*  war  wat  then  en  tbe 
point  ofiireakinL'  out.  diirinc;  whiih  the  rei-jninij  empress, 
Maria  There-.a,  had  to  make  head  atrainsl  Frederic  tbe 
Great  of  Prussia. 

•  In  1756  Benyowsky  fought  under  the  celebrated  Marshal 
Braun  in  the  battle  of  Lowositz,  irtwre  the  Austrians  were 
defeated  by  the  Gr^t  Frederic  in  person.  In  1747  he  was 
onf*aged  in  the  desperate  battle  or  Prague,  and  In  tbe  fbl- 
I(jv\  int^  year  he  fought  at  Schmcidnitz  and  Darmstadt.  His 
coiirmge  and  decision  of  character  were  remarkable,  and  as 
•  mere  stripling  Benyowsky  saw  more  of  war  thra  many 
veterans  see  in  tbe  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

In  the  year  1761  he  was  invited  by  an  uncle,  who  was  a 
magnate  of  Poland  and  Starost  in  Lithuania,  to  join  him  in 
Lithuania,  and  make  good  his  rightii  to  Polish  honour,  and 
qualify  himself  to  succeed  to  his  relative  s  property  and 
places.  It  should  appear  from  their  name,  that  the  Ben- 
yowsky  fkmily  were  o  t  Polish  origin.  While  absent  in  Lithu- 
ania the  oount't  father  died,  on  which  bit  brothers-in-law 
took  posaesaion  of  all  tbe  Hungarian  eitatei.  which  eonsti- 
t  nfcd  the  main  part  of  his  hereditary  property.  After  having 
111  vain  summoned  them  to  surrender  the  land,  Benyowsky 
ilutcrtnincd  to  take  tbe  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  do  him- 
self right  by  force,  two  processes  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  addicted  to  all  his  life.  He  suddenly  appeared 
ID  Hungaiy*  and  arming  the  ratialt  and  peatratiy  on  tbe 
«statei,  wbo  were  nniob  attaebed  to  Mm.  be  began  to  make 
war  on  his  brothers- in-law,  wh^m  ho  would  soon  have  dis- 

Eosso»se<l  had  not  the  empresn  and  the  authorities  of  the 
luriirariati  diet  iiUerfeix'd.  and  finally  olili<.'ed  him  to  retire 
to  Lithuania.  During  his  domiciliation  in  Lithuania,  which 
then  formed  the  third  great  province  or  division  of  the 
Polith  State.  Benyowsky  lepodedly  memorialised  tbe 
EmpiMa  Haria  Thereea  toucbmiir  the  disputed  estates  in 
Hungary,  but  without  success.  It  is  probahlw  that  his 
riahls  were  not  (juite  so  clear  to  the  Austrian  government 
as  they  scmed  to  himself,  and  his  violent  mode  of  procoed- 
in<;,  and  his  abandonment  of  their  military  ser\-ire,  were  not 
likely  to  conciliate  that  jealous  and  circumspect  court.  Soon 
tiring  of  an  inactive  hfe,  Benyowaky  repaired  to  the  mari- 
time etty  of  Danzig,  with  the  notion  of  studying  navigation 
priirtii^ally  ikn  well  as  th'.'oretically.  He  made  sev(?ral  voyages 
•o  Hamburg,  and  in  l/fifi  sailed  from  Hamburtj  to  .•\m- 
sterilani,  whence  \\c  came  lo  I'lytnouth.  Beinu  in  Knirland 
in  1 767.  he  was  oa  the  pi  int  of  engngin;^  in  a  voyage  to  tbe 
Ka»t  Indies*  when  be  rea>ive<l  letters  from  certain  of  .  the 
tnagnalM  and  tanalma  of  Poland*  ed^aging  him  totatam 


and  join,  in  his  quality  of  Polish  nobleman,  the  confedcra' 
tion  which  was  then  forming  to  resist  the  encroachmentt  ef 
the  Buttiant  and  tbe  Empreaa  Catherine,  who  had  sue 
oeeded  tt»ee  yaata  hefiwe  in  tecnring  tbe  eleotive  crown  of 

Poland  to  her  former  lover,  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky.  Giving 
up  his  IiidiHn  voyage.  Count  Benyowsky  set  out  for  Warsaw, 
where  he  arrived  m  July,  1  767.  and  took  the  oath  required 
by  the  confodetating  nobles.  As  the  moment  of  action  had 
not  yet  airi«ad,haaillIiloyadbit  leisure  in  making  a  journey 
to  Vienna,  and  onee  more  preiaed  hit  right  to  the  Hun- 
garian ettatea  on  the  Austrian  eourt ;  but  his  representa- 
tions were  useless,  and  he  departed  for  Poland  with  a  deter- 
mination never  again  to  set  nis  foot  in  Austria,  Hungary, 
or  any  part  of  Maria  Theresa's  dominions.  On  hit  way 
back,  while  passing  through  tbe  county  of  Zips  in  HungaiT* 
he  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and  was  laid  up  tat  fleveral  wemi  in 
the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  dittinetion  name<l  Ilensky. 
His  host  had  three  daughters.  During  his  sickness  and 
convalescence  Benyowsky  made  love  to  one  of  the  voung 
ladies,  whom  ho  married  shortly  after.  He  thus  found 
himself  in  possession  of  happiness  and  tranquillity,  but  it 
was  hit  &te  never  to  remain  long  in  such  drcnmttaiiiBM. 

In  the  beginning  of  1 768,  only  two  or  three  months  after 
his  marriage,  the  Polish  confederation,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Confederation  of  Barr,  took  up  arms  against 
Russia,  on  which  Benyowsky,  without  mentioning  his  in- 
tention to  his  bride,  went  and  joined  them  in  tbe  field,  as  be 
was  bound  to  do  b]f  the  oath  he  bad  taken  the  pieceding 
year.  At  tbe  opemng  of  tbe  campaign  ha  wat  aapointaa 
general  of  cavalry.  WW  seme  time  tw»  Polbih  eonfedeiates 
Were  everywhere  successful  r>.nd  the  Court  cfiTitr-liiiteil 
to  most  of  the  victories.  But  tii  the  uutoi tuiuiu;  battle 
of  Ssuka,  after  1  < dreailfuUy  wounded,  he  was  matle 
prisoner  by  the  Muscovites,  wbo  treated  him  not  as  a  brave 
and  honourable  enemy,  but  as  a  revolted  subject  or  a 
brigand.  *  I.wat  taken.'  be  wya  in  kit  Memoir*,  *  prisoner 
in  open  war,  after  having  recetved  in  all,  during  the  cam- 
paif;n,  .seventeen  wounds.'  The  Russians  loaded  hirn  with 
chains,  and  threw  him,  with  cifrhty  of  his  comrades,  into  the 
duiifjeon  of  a  fiirtress,  that  had  no  li^lit  or  air  except  a  little 
that  straggled  throu;;h  a  chink  which  opened  upon  the 
casemates.  In  con&ciiuenee  of  no  attention  being  paid  to 
their  wounds,  and  of  tne  eloaenett  and  ibalnettof  the  at- 
mmphere.  thirty-five  of  tbe  patrwtt  died  during'  tbe  twenty- 
two  days  he  was  kept  there.  From  this  dreMful  confine- 
ment Benyowsky  was  marched  with  a  large  body  of  Polish 
prisoners  to  Kiew,  and  thence  to  Cazan,  in  the  interior  of 
niis!iiia.  While  at  the  latter  city,  sotue  Russian  noblemen, 
who  had  organized  an  extensive  conspiracy  against  tha 
Empress  Catherine,  seeing  tbe  influence  he  possesscil  over 
the  minds  of  the  Polish  prisoners,  who  far  outnumbered 
the  Muscovite  garrison  of  the  place,  treated  privately  with 
Benyowsky  in  order  to  induce  him  to  join  in  their  plota^ 
According  to  the  Count's  own  relation  of  these  transactions^ 
though  be  takes  credit  to  himself  for  caution  and  prudeno^ 
be  bad  many  interviews  with  tbe  conspiralors,  among  whom 
were  many  of  the  Russian  clergy,  and  actually  engaged  to 
join  his  arms  to  theirs  in  case  they  should  be  successful  in  their 
first  rising  at  Cazan,  and  should  ^ive  him  and  his  Poles  the 
necessary-  weapons,  ammunition,  and  appointments.  Nearly 
all  his  biographers  have  overlooked  facts,  which  eer> 

tainly  go  to  account  for  Catherine's  implacable  enmity 
towards  him,  though  they  neither  excuse  her  brutality,  nor. 

considering;  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  cast  any  moral 
stain  <in  his  character.  Benyowsky  wai  not  Catherine's 
subject :  he  was  a  rri-oner  of  war ;  and  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment he  received  justified  whatsoever  effort  he  might  nuke 
to  regam  his  own  antl  his  countrymen's  liberty. 

A  w^mP  quanel  between  two  of  tlie  conspiratott^two 
Rnsaiati  loh«%  upset  the  whole  plot,  for  one  of  these  men.  in 
order  to  rj.n  the  other,  went  and  denounced  it  to  the  governor 
of  Cazan.  Bovivowskv  was  occuseil,  but  escaped  at  midnight 
fhim  the  owftriers  assi^'ni  d  lo  liim,  just  as  the  soldiers  en- 
tered the  house  to  drag  hita  before  the  oonfiautided  and 
enraged  governor.  A  major  of  the  Polith  army  was  Ao 
oompanion  of  hit  ItigUt,  which  Benyowsky  managed  through* 
out  widi  wonderAil  address  and  talent  Instead  of  attcmp^ 
in  a:  to  hide  himself  in  the  provinces,  he  determined  to  go 
straight  on  to  the  crowded  capital,  where  he  fancitMl  he 
could  lie  concealed  until  some  foreign  vctsel  should  b« 
found  to  carry  him  out  of  Russia.  According  to  his  own 
showing,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  thi»  dele;Keil  conspi- 
a«7M^of  thapanonaaniESfedinit^  greatly  faciiitatedto 
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Meape.  for  terenil  noblemen,  whose  estate*  lay  on  1n»  roaJ. 

did  all  theyc  1 1  v>htilp  him,  fLTirin^that  iTln-  were  f.iuL'Vit 
bjrtho  government,  ]:< 
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lit  tiiiike  disclosures 


f.lUiS  lu  liiclil- 


wb«ira  he  tells  u»  ha  ooastnietad  «  Mvsiaal 

i;i  !oM'  with  him.  and  chcrishofl  her  passiov 


M 

not  krko^T-^ 

ihul  lUc  C'nimi  \vi;»  a  liiarni  tl  m.m.  Wheu  all  pLii-^ 
Ibr  Ci^capc  \vfr<'  matured,  and  a  M-»t.ol  oljiaiued  on  the  etas:, 
the  poor  f^irl  discovered  the  ubole  (ilot,  but  she  wooki  m( 
betray  bcr  lover,  though  her  concealment  in  the  Mid  lei  ^ 
the  death  of  bar  father,  who  uas  kilk-d  in  an  attCBfi  U 
put  down  the  revolted  exiles.  Nay,  even  after  that  meai 
aiwl  wbi-'ii  slie  was  inf'iriiii'il  by  oiiu  of  his  fnen)ii->  ti.^ 
Ben^'ow&ky  had  a  wire  in  Hungary,  bi;r  iai«tuatioo  m. 
continuedt  uA  ih»  raaolved  to  accoiupny  hiiu  on  his  peri- 
Qi»  Toyaipb  Alter  m  number  of  odveuturaa  mni 
ebaneea  of  faflnre.  hariitg  thoroughly  repatrad  their ' 
uinl  salted  tw'tiity-two  hilars  fur  MM--lL'ck,  on  t1:c  J?th  ■'. 
M;iy,  irri,  Btiiyuwiiky  kail  frum  K«i;iilcba:k«  *.'■'■> 
L'i_'lu\  live  men,  who  u ere  nearly  all  exiles,  and  koine  it* 
uf  them  people  of  rank  like  UiroMtlf.  In  the  uii>mb  d 
September  in  the  same  year,  the  ship,  carrying  a&  Hut- 
gorian  Hag,  arrived  at  Macao  in  China.  Tlie  voyspe  k^c 
been  very  disastrous ;  fur  two  muiab:>  they  had  »udiM«« 
hunger  and  tlur^i;  uiily  ki\t\  tv\.i  ut' those  who  bad  err- 
barkiMl  weie  uhvc,  and  of  the  si.vty-two  ouly  i»uuie  ten  tx  t 
duzen  colli  1  stand  upon  deck.  Aphauasia  vas  among  tar 
dead.  lu  China  Bcnyowaky  found  two  ahip*  of  the  Ftanea 
East  Tndia  Company,  in  irbkh  he  «mhBi^«cl  with  dl  ha 
]>'jup'ie.  Viruing  detennined  lo  laaik  employaHHit  at  ikt 


calves.  After  many  eunous  adventures  ho  reached  St 
tardmrgi  whare  he  hired  apartments  in  an  hotel,  making 
his  cMnpaoKHi,  (he  major,  past  himself  off  as  his  valut-du- 
rhambrc.  T1k>  <vsti m  of  aspionnage  eslahliahe<l  by  the 
Empress  Calheriiic  was  nhnost  perfect,  yet  Benyowsky  was 
well  nigh  mocking  all  vi^ilnnco.  L  Kik in i;  about  him 
for  a  trustworthy  man,  he  beeatnc  axjuamtM  with  a  Ger- 
man apothecary,  who  negotiated  a  passage  for  him  and  his 
friend  with  the  roaster  of  a  Dutch  vessel  than  at  St.  Peters* 
burg.  The  Dutchman  agreed  to  receive  them  on  hoard 
mid  smuggle  them  out  of  the  luirb  air.  anrl  as  he  snid  he- 
was  ready  to  8;ul  early  the  ioilowiiig  day,  he  appointed  u> 
meat  the  Ctoatlt  on  the  bridge  of  Neva  at  midmgbt.  Ben- 
yofirshy  repaired  with  the  muor  to  the  spot  at  the  time  ap- 
poititea,  and  there  impatiently  expected  the  caotain,  who 
prc^ontiv  nppnarinir.  snlute<l  them,  and  begged  them  to 
stav  V.  hVr(>  tht-y  were  for  a  few  minutes  while  he  went  to 
dcsjvitfU  Ills  l;i>t  hu'iiirs-'  with  his  uififhiint.  TiifV  wriited, 
nor  did  the  capUiin  fail  to  return.  As  he  came  ou  the 
hridKe  h«  hadumed  to  the  Count,  who  went  to  meet  him, 
bat  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  express  bis  gratitude  to 
the  "Dutch man  for  saving  him  from  ulavery  or  deadi,  twenty 
Rus-.i:ni  vfiMiers  knock' d  him  down,  seized  him  and  Iii.-i 
friend,  and  carried  them  to  the  lii.'utL>nuiit-genoral  of  jtyli!  c,  1  tuiu).  of  Fnince. 

who,  well  knowing  who  thev  were,  subjected  them  to  a  long  j  During  the  homLn\ii.rd  voyage  be  spent  a  fortnight  at  t*.* 
end  brutal  examination.  "Bcnyowsky  tells  us  himself  that  island. of  Madagascar,  and  this  cjrcumstanee  inltueiieed  lA* 
this  examination  principally  turned  on  the  conspiracy  of 
Cnzan,  on  the  part  he  had  taken  in  it,  ami  on  his  know- 
le»l«ro  of  the  Russian  nobles  engaged  in  it.  He  siiys  bis 
s(Mi<L>  of  honour  and  Immunity  determim  d  liiiii  to  ^ive  no 
endenee  on  this  head,  and  that,  at  a  <>ubs<f(}uent  exuiuina- 
tinn,  the  Russians  threatened  to  force  confession  from  him 
by  the  rack  and  torture.  Eventually,  however,  ho  was 
^ven  to  understand,  that  by  engaging  never  more  to  enter 
her  imperial  iij;ijf>tyS  dinuinions,  and  ncvr-r  again  to  l.t-ar 
arras  .T^nin^t  licr  or  any  «if  lier  allies,  he  should  be  ptraallud 
1 1  li'ii  .  t'  I  lie  t  uuntry.  Having  signed  a  solemn  engagement 
to  this  effect,  he  was  put  into  u  rude  carriage,  which  set  off 
under  a  tlrong  cecort  of  Cossacks.  At  first  he  thought  they 
were  conveying  him  to  the  frontiers,  but  he  soon  discovered  to 
his  horror  that  his  destination  was  Siberia,  where  Catherine 
hud  -ilrfady  c!iii>i^'iu'd  tli  iusands  uf  the  Poles,  a»td  among 
them  several  princes, magnate-,  and  Catholic  bishops,  which 
last  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  confederations  of  Thorn 
and  Barr,  and  excited  the  Pules  of  the  Roman  chureh 
against  the  Russians  of  the  Greek  ehureh. 

Uiidcr  every  change  of  his  fm-tunes  Benyowsky  had 
the  %aluable  art  or  natural  faculty  uf  interesting  peopie 
in  hin  fate,  and  of  makint;  friends  among  all  kinds  uf 
men.  On  his  way  from  Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  Sihoria. 
to  Tomsky,  he  won  the  affection  of  a  roving  Tartar,  a 
dealer  in  furs,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  tho 
Chinese  settled  near  the  banks  of  the  Amoor.  This  man 
prupohod  to  the  Count  that  be  should  el  i  !•,!  his  cuards  and 
escape  with  him  across  the  great  deserts  of  Tartar)'  to 
China.  Benyowsky,  wlio  was  di^stined  to  escape  to  tho 
oelestial  empire  by  water,  li»tened  eagerly  to  the  friendly 
Tsrtar's  project,  but  the  sad  state  of  his  wounds,  whieh, 
nevrr  ha\iii'^'  been  prapcrly  attende<l  t).  wer^-  still  ope!;. 


rest  of  his  life.  In  the  month  of  August,  1 77t,  he  i 
France,  where  he  was  joined  in  Dec(»nib<?r  by  hi*  wife  frt^ 
Hungary.  At  the  end  of  the  samu  year  the  French  c- 
vemmont  cngatr  -d  him  la  ti  riu  an  <  ^lablishmunt  m  M*  l> 

Sascar,  and  on  ilif  Uth  ol  February,  1*"4,  he  arni^eJ  ^ 
lat  island*  where  he  soon  ingratiated  himMilf  in  .a  «of<di.~- 
ful  manner  with  the  natives  in  the  naixhbimrlKMd  of  tee 
bay  of  Anton-Gil,  on  whieh  he  fixed  his  little  colony.  B<i- 

liuWeMT.  iinpnideiitly  eii^aiied  with  (be>e  u'li«  s  in  th'  iru>-* 
wul)  M'lliO  ut'  ilic  uUiur  (ttfupie  ui  Madai>a3Cjiitr,  nuu  6re:.> 
eventually  to  have  abandoned  his  old  plan  of  fonnii; 
merely  a  commercial  settlement  fur  the  more  anbilMM^ 

Cruject  of  making  conquwts  in  the  island,  fa  hie  Memratn 
e  lays  the  whole  blame  of  this  change  cf  vii»w  >  cti  lir 
French  ministry,  who,  he  says,  sent  hnn  orders  to  c-t:ibi;»iB 
Ills  unluuiied  superiority  by  fon'O.  Wliat  e"rt>ii:i  n,  fat 
M.  de  Kergueleu,  a  naval  coromandcr,  bnde«.  the  crew  c* 
hia  shipi ;  that  then  a  destrucuvu  and  barbaimie  vafikf 
was  carried  on  against  Um  Uacka  of  Madagaaaar;  and  tba: 
almast  as  soon  as  the  ships  withdrew,  the  bleeks  dronr 
Benyowsky  and  hi-,  cumiianioiis  fnim  the  island,  and  ds- 
stroyed  bis  cstabliahtueiit,  which  had  exisl<.'d  for  iwarij 
years. 

Disgusted  with  the  French,  be  quitted  their  eervice.  acd 
again  accepted  a  command  in  tho  Austrian  amy.  Bu 
the  visions  of  wealth  and  absolute  freedom  and  indepcn.'- 
ence  in  the  great  African  island  still  pursued  him.  and  i 
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ami  the  pi'>-tiert,  in  Mic!i  a  state,  of  a  land  juurucy  of  thri  e 
htindred  b  ',:,Mies,  made  li  jn  give  it  up  in  despair. 

From  the  towa  of  Tomsky  Benyowsky  was  sent  on  to 
the  river  Yenisei  through  a  desert  country,  in  passing 
which  his  escort  lost,  through  fatigue  and  hunger,  eight 
Cos<iaeks  and  twelve  horses.  He  now  learned  that  the 
[I'lace  of  his  exile  was  not  in  anv  part  of  Siberia,  but  in  the 
still  more  savajrc  country  of  fCanitchatka.  On  the  16lh 
of  October,  irro,  the  exiles  rcachc<l  Okhotsk,  where  they 
embarked  to  perform  the  remainder  of  tho  journey  by 
water.  During  the  voyage  across  the  ocean  the  Count's 
exertions  and  nuu'-'  il  sl^ill  sa\e'l  tbe  sVi'p  from  wreck. 
They  did  not  arrive  in  Kanilf  li.isk.i  uiu.l  liie  2d  of  De- 
cember, ai.d  tln^y  v,en-  n  i  s>>,>ner  there  than  Benyowsky, 
who  lirtd  conferred  with  many  other  exiles  during  the 
journey,  and  obtained  some  geographical  inlbrmation,  re- 
solved to  attempt  his  escape  by  way  of  Japan  or  China. 
His  plans  were  fhrilitaten  by  the  'unsuspecting  Russian 
i;o\ernor.  who  eiigai»cd  !iuii  to  teach  the  Latin,  French, 
and  Genoan  languages  in  his  family.  Apbanasia.  a  beuu- 
tilUlgirlef^teen,  the  fovemor'a  youngest  daughter,  for 


December  26,  1783,  he  presented 

government  to  found  a  colony  in  Madagascar  on  iue^ 
account,  stating  in  his  n^morial  that  the  caiefli  nad  peofb 
of  that  country  had  appoinisd  htm  their  att|nMne  bcai. 
With  this  eunons  dacument  hts  JMnno^  fthe  MS.  H 

V  1  ii  h,  written  in  French,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
i)riti>h  Museum)  come  suddenly  to  an  eud ;  nor  do  '<« 
Icurn  from  his  own  pen  what  degree  of  countenance  t^ 
Kiigli»h  government  gave  him.  It  should  appear,  bawerc. 
that  he  had  no  authority  given  him  to  use  the  kin;  vf 
England's  name,  or  to  carry  his  llag,  and  that  the  . 
anco  which  he  received  in  this  country  was  nu  relv  i  : 

{irivate  individual.-,  and  the  friends  be  evervwhcre  ga;niH. 
lis  ardour  was  nut  dam|>ed  by  this  want  of  governnKat 
encouragement,  and  be  R'soWed  lo  return  to  Madagascar. 

Ilw  accounts  of  the  hut  adventures  of  this  exttnacdioaT 
man  ere  given  ui  rather  different  ways.  The  difiimer. 
however,  is  nut  great,  and  all  his  biographers  agree  h«  to  ^ 
circumstances  of  his  end.  We  adopt,  as  most  autber-  -. 
the  details  given  by  the  Engli&h  editor  of  bin  Mmtnirt,  Mr 
W.  Nicliolson.  who  looked  into  the  sulyectwith  a\-erT  eair* 
ful  eye,  examining  a  ^at  masa  of  doeumentary  eviika« 
uml  consulting  the  parties  engaged  in  tiie  expedition. 

Having  obtained  some  co-operation  and  crwui  in  Enghri'l, 
Bonyowskv.  a:di  hi  >  laniiiy  m  l  a  few  iissnci,4ies,  soiled  (>: 
Mary  land,  in  tho  United  States,  on  the  14th  of  Apnl,  1714, 
en  boaid  the  Rohert  and  Ann,  irhieh  ship  also  onnW  a 
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cargo  belonging  to  the  sdTentnren,  worth  abMt  iHWt, 

Hia  reiKons  for  visiting;  AniL'ricu,  and  not  pDin^  to  Mada- 
gascar ditrct,  appear  to  have  been  these:  he  (xiulii  no 
Kuropean  llaf;  to  cover  his  expetiition;  and  ho  thought  h« 
might  obtain  a  (lag  and  «n  wxtenaiv*  eo^>p«ratina  ftwn  the 
enterpritinfp  eitueiM  of  the  United  Stalea,  whoaa  Independ- 
ence! as  a  nation  had  been  f\i!ly  rL'<'o guided  by  Km;lat\d 
in  the  month  of  SepK-nibfr  of  the  prert-dint^  year,  178i. 
And,  in  cfTcct,  u  rc^iR-ctabie  hoii!5«?  of  Baltimore  w.-lh  in- 
clurcd  tu  enter  into  ticnyowsky  >  M-hcmea,  and  supplied  ttw 
Count  ^Tith  a  ship  c{i  '<0  tuns  burckttt  amed  with  twenty 
^•poiindeta  and  twelve  awiveta.  The  mmn  merohante  also 
ftimiahed  stores  and  part  of  a  earifo  to  trade  witlt.  Every 
one  on  liminl  took  uti  oail]  of  di-cij.line  und  ohr  !•  "ic^  to  the 
Count,  hnt  a  Miporcnrcro,  iintnoil  by  the  uien-iiui.u,  wi-nt  to 
take  tail'  (if  thfir  i/ii-'ds  and  lutprcst*.  Thi.s  shii>,  wluch 
was  called  lite  Inti-cpid,  sailed  from  Baltimore,  for  the  har- 
Wuurof  8t.  Augustine,  on  the  east  eoaat  of  Madagaiear,  Q» 
the  S5th  of  October,  1764.  On  «eocittnk  of  the  MBpuuieT 
of  Madame  fieuyuvrsky.  the  eolnit  lefl  bis  fhnmy  oeUna 
him  in  Amcrii'u.  The  voyatre,  ffom  the  t  i  . nin-^',  was  a 
slow  and  unlucky  one.  In  the  cariy  part  o*  January,  1  ?85, 
the  Intrepid  made  the  coast  of  Brasil,  whence  Benyowsky 
wrote  the  last  letter  his  friends  ever  received.  About  a 
month  afterward;!  the  ship  ran  aground  at  the  iidaadef  Jttan 
Gonsah^i,  and  it  was  not  before  April  that  she  was  got  off 
ami  made  sea-worthy.  Benyowsky  then  stood  arroM  the 
Southern  AtiRntir  fir  the  African  continent.  He  doubled 
the  Cape  uf  (Jui  d  H  'jie,  witli  >iit  putting  into  port  ttiere, 
and  after  toucbmj;  ikI  rosim^  lor  a  short  time  at  Nofala, 
be  at  last  (on  the  7th  of  July,  1785)  caat  anchor  at  Madn- 
irasear.  in  the  bay  of  AntanKaTn«  ten  leaf^ea  to  the  8.W. 
of  the  bay  of  St.  AutruMine.  He  there  dnemharkc<l  with 
his  immediate  associates,  and  be%an  to  unload  part  of  the 
mri:'),  ci)nsi>tiiii:.  pn)baldy,  of  the  four-tlnuisunii  pounds'- 
^^urth  he  bad  brought  from  Eni;iand.  It  is  then  stated 
that  Lanboin,  king  of  Northern  Madagaaean  whiMn  he  had 
known  on  his  fiwmer  Tkiit»  eatbe  to  pay  hia  napeeta»  and 
that  a  body  of  the  race  or  triba  ealled  SeeUtwa.  imder  tiirir 
rhief  iir  kin^;,  came  also  and  enc«TrijH'd  ne-ir  to  Rt'nsin**k\  ;  ' 
itiai  the  (, 'mint  proposed  to  enter  i«ilo  the  solemn  eoiup  ict  or  ^ 
"'  lUi  of  blood  witli  the  Sl'c1,>»cs,  and  that  llicir  cliief  dc- 
L-litiivl  on  the  pretext  of  liemg  much  fatieued  by  his  juumey. 
Kr  in  tl:o  protest  of  the  master  of  tbe  American  ship,  it 
should  far^r  appear,  that  en  the  night  «f  the  istof  Au- 
gust, between  the  hours  ef  ten  and  elevtNit  a  heavy  firing 

hoar  !  :ind  sctMi  rx  irtly  at  the  spot  whcr«  the  Cmint  bad 
i:iR'a!ni>ed ;  that  between  five  and  six  on  the  followiutj 
niorniu)^  a  few  scattered  shots  were  hcani  in  n  sinsill  wooil 
about  a  mile  up  the  country  ;  that  at  dayh|irht  no  s^iu'n*  wettj 
pen-eive<l  of  any  white  iBen  on  shore :  that  all  tho  effe4*ts 
thev  bad  landed  had  been  rcmo\-ed ;  and  that,  lastly,  seeing 
their  own  dangerous  position,  with  fbw  hands,  and  a  want 
uf  arms  and  provisions,  tlie  ]n.'i>plu  f»nb>*artl  the  ship  weitrlu  d 
anchor  and  .'«taod  away  witli  ail  speed  tur  the  island  ot  Jo-  i 
hauna.  From  Johanna  they  wont  to  Oibo.  where  the  super- 
cargo Bold  both  ship  and  cargo  fat  tbe  beneit  of  the  under- 
writers. From  this  pretest  it  shouU  seen  that  Benyowsky 
met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  savages,  hut  as  the  con-  | 
trary  is  known  beyond  a  doubt,  en«in»  di«*rredit  is  thrown  on  | 
the  ship-miisttr^*  tnidence.  Mr  N  'i  Ison  saw  a  k-ttei- 
fn>in  one  of  the  persons  on  boanl  the  ship,  wiuL-h  statt^A  that 
the  writer  and  another  individual  were  not  at  all  convinced 
that  the  firing  they  beard  on  shote  piaoeeded  from  the 
natives  and  Him  they  sljnicd  the  maater  s  pntest  'heeauae 
thfv  «<Tr  overborne  by  uuml>ers.'  Atid  in  anotlu  r  letter  ' 
froui  ojRcer  who  was  cJirried  prisoner  U>  ihr  1.-.K'  ot  Fi-uncc  j 
after  the  nsifii.nr.ed  liii.u  d-  slmction  of  the  t'ouiils  parly,  ; 
Mr.  Nicholson  tuuud,  indeed,  mention  of  a  Aring  heard  by 
ttii^ht,  but,  contrary  to  the  master's  protest,  tins  officer 
•fflrnwd  that  the  ship*  to  their  great  aaloaishnMnt,  sailed 
Sfway  in  siKht  of  those  en  sbora^  who  InTSin  pulled  after  bar 
ill  tho  biKits  or  canoes  of  the  eountry.  The  writer  of  the 
yaine  letter  statc<l,  that  futeen  riays  at  tec  the  vi-sm.'1  had 
abandonel  bun,  the  Count  dep;(rt<.  d  tor' Aiit^oulei,  leaving' 
must  of  his  people  behind,  to  follow  htm;  that  all  hia  men 
fell  sick  soon  aller  and  died,  with  the  ateaftiaft  nf  ttpa»  who 
temainsd  with  him  to  the  hnt. 

But  rtiMfh  thtia  abamhmed,  rtie  MaeuitM  of tfata  antn- 
ordiiiaiy  man  d;d  not  f.iil  him.  Ho  nut  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  force  of  the  natives,  .md  seized  tiie  magasines 
and  warehouses  of  the  Frem  h,  who,  (o  the  Linnoyance  of 
the  MadaKascar  savages,  had  fonaed  raoro  than  eiie  cata- 


bKshnentoatheielkad.  He  then  busied  himself  in  ereotiog 

a  town,  after  tho  fashion  of  tlie  natives,  neur  to  AnKoulei. 
whence  he  sent  a  deiachmenl  uf  a  hundred  blacks  lu  take 
possession  of  the  French  factory  at  Foul  Point ;  but  this 
expedition  was  ilruatrated  by  a  trench  frigate  that  caaae  to 
anchor  off  tka  said  point,  tn  cutiaequeoee  «f  tbeee  uot*- 
ments,  tho  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France  sent  a  ship  to 
Madagascar  with  sixty  French  soldiers,  who  landed  and 
att.ickcd  the  Count  on  tin-  moriiinif  of  the  'J3rd  of  May. 
1760.  Benyowsky  await4.*d  their  appmucii  in  a  small  re- 
doubt ka  had  thrown  up,  witii  two  small  cannons,  two 
Sucopeanii  and  asoie  thirty  or  (orty  natives,  llio  Macks 
tied  at  tbe  first  fire  of  the  f^eneh.  and  tbe  Count  havintir 
received  a  hiill  i;i  his  ri^ht  breast,  fell  behind  the  parapi  t, 
whence  he  was  drajrtied  bv  the  liair,  and  expired  a  few 
uunutes  alter,  ii:  'In  1  irlv-fitlli  year  of  his  n;re, 

{MemQiiit  uriti  Travel*  of  M,  A.  Cottnt  de  Bem^owthft 
written  by  himself.  Tramfadsd  fium  the  aiigilMd  MS. 
i  Tola.  4to.  JLMidon,  I7M.) 

BKNZAMTDR.  Bemoie  amd  is  supposed  to  oontain  an 
influmniabb  ri  n  pjund  body,  which  has  been  termed  ben- 
zulf,  and  u  luniposed  of  5  etjvnvalents  of  hydrogen,  2  of 
oxy^ren,  and  14  of  carbon:  this  coui|xjuncl  is  capable  of 
combininfc  with  sulphur,  chlonne.  and  some  other  ele« 
nentaiy  bodies.  Tbe  chloride  of  bcnsule  abwrbs  aatwe- 
niaeal  ois,  with  tbe  extrication  of  much  faeaU  By  oom- 
plieated  aftinities  a  white  solid  is  formed,  which,  alter  sa- 
tuiation  with  amnioni.i  <  i  i  i^ts  of  benzuate  of  amiuunia 
and  l/enxamide,  i>o  called  t^ecause  it  bears  tu  benxoato  of 
ammonia  the  same  relation  that  oxumide  bears  to  oxalate 
of  ammonia;  by  odd  watsr  the  bencoate  of  ammsnia  ia  de- 
posited, and  the  benaaande  reMmn  imacted  upoa. 

Dr.  Turner  represents  bencamide  theoretically  as  a 
compound  of  beozule  and  dimtuiet  <^  h}'dro^n,  but  lie 
remarks  that  other  hyfMbetM  Wtmf  ha  Coracd  impestiiig  its 
constitution. 

BeDzainnle  has  the  fidhMring  properties :  it  fuses  into  a 
limpid  liquid  at  i3/>,  whieh  eancietea  into  a  Jblktad  hmis 
en  eoolinir :  when  stnnirly  haaled  it  bof Is.  and  volatilites 

uneliunued.  Cold  water  dissoUes  only  a  little,  hut  boilin',; 
\«  aler  takes  it  up  readdy  and  wittiout  decompoMiion  ;  aloohul 
ntid  Isiilin;.'  u'lher  bciiii  dissolve  ii ;  it  cryi.tjHi/es  in  |iearlv 
rhombic  prisms  ;  a  i  old  solution  uf  pota.sh  dues  not  deooat- 
pose  it-,  but  wiien  they  are  heated  together,  andnonia  ia 
evolved  and  heaaoataef  potash  is  left;  itiaaliodicMipOBed 
by  boiling  sulphuric  aeiit 

In  whatever  way  the  elements  of  henzimide  may  Ik? 
combined,  it  is  represented  as  consisting  ultimately  of  7 
equivalents  of  hydngen*  t  ef  oatygHi.  14  of  eattea  md 
1  of  atote. 

BENZINE.  When  one  part  of  benzoic  ueid  was  miaeC 
with  three  parts  of  hydrate  of  Ume  and  subjectod  to  dntilla* 
tion,  M.  Mitsehcrlksli  obtained  a  fluid  having  the  foUowini- 
pniperik  s,  and  to  which  the  ntin;e  of  Afnirm*  is  given.  It 
is  limpid,  colouiiesis,  uf  a  {lecuhar  odour,  and  its  density  M 
It  boils  at  187'  Fahr. :  it  congeals  in  ice  into  a  crys- 
tallkie  matter ;  it  is  shghtly  soluble  in  water,  btit  readily  so 
in  akobol  and  ather.  The  density  of  its  vapeur  ia  t^f. 
Its  composition  is  icmilar  to  that  of  the  solid  araspound  of 
hydr  )geii  and  carbon  discovered  by  Faraday.  Its  action  upon 
chlorine  and  nitric  and  sulphuric  :i(  id  is  very  peculiar. 

BKNZU'IC  ACJD.  This  aad,  as  its  name  imports,  is 
usually  obtained  from  the  resinous  aul>$tance  ealletl  gum 
heniein  or  becyanun;  it  oocun  also  in  aesM  otfaar  lagetal^ 
bodies,  as  tbe  baban  of  Pera  aad  of  Tolut  atorax.  «m1  in 
the  flow  ers  of  the  tri/oliwn  metif'Jux  f>fffciniilis.  It  is  found 
also  in  the  urine  of  the  cow,  horse,  and  other  bethit-oruus 
animals,  and  also  in  tliat  of  eluldrcn. 

It  may  W  jirepated  ttum  bensutu  either  by  sublimation  or 
by  precipitation  ;  the  former  method  isaMiplvyed  in  tho  Lon« 
don,  aad  the  iattsr  in  the  Berlin  Phafsaeepaiia.  The  piu- 
eess  of  sabliaration  Is  perfectly  simple;  the  beaMin  being 
suhjeeted  to  a  i\>oilerate  heal  in  a  prop^  r  ves.scl,  the  benxoie 
acid  rises  m  vapour  and  is  condensed  m  tiie  upper  and  cool 
part  of  it.  As  thus  obtained  it  is  mixed  «ith  a  ci.iisi<ieiable 
quantity  of  empyreumatjc  oil,  whicii  gives  it  botii  c>dour  and 
smell ;  the  %nater  part  of  this  oil  is  separated  by  absorption 
aad  pfetsara,  and  the  acid  being  then  naukhmcd.  retains 
bat  llttleiand  rather  an  agrooaUe  odoor;  itb  frequently 
called  (hwf  rx  of  hi  ntuin  or  of  benjamin. 

In  the  Bcilm  i'hamiacoptBia  ljur  parts  of  bensnin,  rc« 
dttced  to  powder,  are  first  di;!ested  and  ilim  iH>iicii  mi  water 
With  nine  part*  of  oociNKiste  of  awla  \  the  solutiou  of  ben- 
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BO*te  of  nda  Unu  fermed  w  dcoompowd  by  sulphuric  acid, 

which,  combinini;  vritb  the  soda,  separates  the  beiuoic  acid, 
the  greater  pui  t  uf  which  is  pi'ocipitated,  owing  to  its  slight 
wlubility. 

Benioic  aeid  may  also  be  precipitated  by  muriatiu  acid 
from  the  evaporated  urine  of  the  cow,  and  some  other  ani- 
mals, and  also  ftom  tta*  vatar  which  nins  from  dunghills. 
The  aeM  has  a  dtsagreeable  saMll,  whidi  muf  be  nearly  got 

rid  of  by  boilinti  it  in  water  witli  animal  nharroal.  When  fal 
and  tallow  arc  dutilled  an  cmpytoumatic  product  is  obtiuned, 
which  if  boiled  with  powdfrtMl  chalk  ii,  v  ,  (  .,  \iulds  hvw- 
(oate  of  lime,  and  this,  uputi  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid, 
gives  benzoic  aeidj  it  results  fram  the  decomposition  of  the 
tDiioal  matter*  waa  fonnerly  aunpooed  to  be  «  peculiar 
add.  and  from  its  origin  was  called  t^ade  add. 

The  properties  of  r  zoic  acid  are,  that  when  pure  it  is 
colourless;  itcryslalluL«  in  soft  and  rather  elastic  crystals, 
which  have  scarcely  any  >>niell ;  it-s  taste  is  railier  aromatic 
and  penetrating  than  sour ;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  under- 
goes no  ehenge ;  it  requires  two  hundred  times  its  weight  of 
cold  or  twenty-four  of  bailing  water  for  solution  ;  on  cooling, 
a  crystallized  mass  is  obtained,  which  resembles  fat  in  ap- 
pearance; alcohol  takes  it  up  reailily  and  in  large  (juantity  ; 
prismatic  crystals  are  procured  by  the  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration of  the  spirit.  The  aqueous  solution  acts  but  fe«bly 
upon  Utmua  paper ;  it  combines  readily  with  alkalis,  earthy 
and  metallie  oaddea»  fbrming  idta  which  are  eaUed  bm- 
Moates. 

Benznif  acid  fnwesi  and  sublimes  at  a  gentle  hoat.  but  a 
p;irt  T  ii  is  1 1  ecu ni posed  by  the  process;  if'stronjjly  healed 
it  takes  &re  and  bnrns  with  a  bn<.'ht  yellow  llame ;  when 
mijced  with  sand  and  heated,  it  )  it:l<U  tuore  combustible 
geses  than  any  other  substaDce ;  it  disaolvea  in  sulphuric 
and  nitrie  acid  without  being  deoouiMMed. 

Benzoic  acid  is  a  compound  of  hyaroirpn,  oxvppn  nrifi 
bon;  but  according;  to  the  experiments  of  Wonler  anu 
Liebig,  (An.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  li.  273^  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  oxide  of  a  compound  inflummahle  body, 
which  they  tenn  toiciiXr;  thisJaeompobr  ]  i  :  equivalents 
ef  hniiogMiaS,  t«foxygen=16.  and  U  of  earbonsiM,  its 
ei|mvatent  Is  eoaseqiMDtly  105;  atihydrout  bensoie  acid 
consists  of  1  equivalent  of  benzule  105  -f-  1  equivalent 
of  oxygen  =  8,  its  equivdent  being  113;  but  the  etytlal- 
lized  benzoic  acid  contains  in  addition  1  equivalent  of  water, 
making  its  equivalent  122 :  tlua  water  cannot  be  separated 

5heat»  and  it  exists  in  the  beotontoof  leadthnt  not  m  thiA 
silver,  which  is  anhydfoua. 

The  saline  compounds  of  benwie  acid  are  not  very  impor- 
tant ;  the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  are  generally  solubU  in 
water,  and  so  also  arc  some  of  the  metallic  beniUiHtes. 
eepeciall?  'hose  of  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  whii<-  the 
perbeosoate  of  iron  is  insoluble ;  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  this  property  to  separate  penntide  of  iron  ftom  the  oxides 
above  named.  For  this  purpose  it  is  requisite  that  the  iron 
should  be  entirely  in  the  state  of  peroxide;  the  solution 
should  contain  no  excess  of  acid,  and  the  benzoate  should 
be  perfectly  neutral ;  when  these  precautions  are  duly  ob- 
served, a  pde  red  insoluble  perbenzoate  of  iron  is  |>recipi« 
tatadt  wUoh  is  stated  to  be  separable  by  hot  water  into  a 
aoluUe  snpersalt  and  an  insohible  aubsalt. 

The  benzoates  of  lead,  mercur}-,  and  silver  are  amonp  the 
more  insoluble  salts  of  this  acid ;  when  the  benzoate  of 
ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white 
pulverulent  anhydrous  benzoate  of  silver  is  precipitated ;  it 
u,  however,  completely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  is 
deposited  as  the  solatioa  eools  in  brilliant  Mated  ciystals. 

BENZOIC  ACID  is  obtained  ftom  several  sooroes,  such 
as  from  benzoin  by  sublimation,  or  by  precipitation,  for 
lime  and  the  fixed  alkalies  extr;u-t  it  from  benzoin,  and 
from  these  it  can  be  separated  by  tlie  addition  of  an  acid. 
It  is  abo  obtained  from  balsams,  of  which  it  is  an  essential 
eonatitnent;  from  certain  fragrant  sttbstaiiooB*  sueh  as  va- 
niUa.  oanslln  bath,  anboi^i  fron  some  grastee,  and  the 
agaricus  volvaoeus.  Tt  ensts  in  the  frnrm  or  a  beoioate  in 
the  uriin  (if  infants,  in  that  of  many  herbivorous  animals,  of 
the  beaver  {Ctutor  fiber),  and  even  of  the  dog. 

There  is  sttmc  difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  acid,  ac- 
cording to  the  source  whence  it  is  obtained :  for  medical 
purposes  the  acid  procured  from  benzoin  by  sublimation, 
and  termed  *  llowen  of  benzoin,'  should  alone  bo  used. 

Sublimed  benmie  acid  occurs  in  white,  needle-like  prisms, 
which,  when  in  mass,  have  a  llocculent  appearnnco,  with  a 
■eft,  silky  lustre.  The  odour  is  said  to  be  oyring  to  a  little 


empyreumatie  oil;  the  ta^  is  at  first  6weetiA*biU  after- 
wards very  pungent ;  the  specific  gravity  is  0*657.  Itead^ 
quality  is  manifested  by  reddening  turmeric  paper ;  it  » 

scarcely  soluble  in  ualer,  whether  warm  or  cold  ;  it  is  com- 
pletely soluble  in  alcohol:  it  therefore  enters  into  the  rotii 
position  of  the  linctura  camphoree  eompotila  of  the  Lond  ^t 
Fhtirmacopona,  and  the  Tvictura  opii  ammontata  of  tbe 
BMi^trgh  Pharmatoporia,  two  preparetiens  long  knows 
under  the  name  of  paretroric  elixir.  The  use  of  these  re- 
quires fare  andJudyiuuuL    [See  BaLJiAUs.] 

Benzoic  acid  has  been  recommended  to  be  inhaled  wn:; 
the  vapour  of  wat«»r  in  consumption  and  spasmodic  asthma. 
In  the  former  of  these  di^ascs  it  is  of  no  efficacy,  and  te 
the  latter  of  very  little.  Bensoie  acid*  combined  with  ex- 
tract of  eonicttm,  forms  a  usefhl  expectorant  in  the  humil 

asthma  of  old  or  feeble  i'lt  -n^, 

BENZOIN  or  BRNJ  AMLN,  a  resinous  substance  omi 
mcnily  but  improperly  termed  a  i^um.  It  is  oxtracte  l  frou 
the  Styrax  benzoin,  which  grows  in  fcjumati-a,  by  makmr 
incisions  in  the  trunk.  It  haldeu  very  i^un  kly ,  and  u 
imported  in  the  state  of  brittle  nuwses,  which  wbeu  fractured 
present  a  mixture  of  white,  brown  and  red  grains.  6v- 
(juently  as  lar^e  as  an  almond.  Tlie  fracUire  uf  benz  jir< 
IS  cunchuidal,  uud  the  lustre  is  greasy  ;  il»  a(>4:citjc  grav.ti 
is  from  1  063  to  1*092.  Its  smell  is  agreeable,  resembling 
that  of  Tantlla.  It  melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  yields 
bei^icie  acid,  of  which  it  ccmtains  about  eighteen  percent 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Unverdorben.  benzoin  con 
taios  besides  benzoic  acid  and  a  little  volatile  oil,  thrre 
difierent  resins.  If  benzoin  l>e  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
boiled  in  an  excess  of  a  aululton  of  carbonate  of  potash,  tL« 
benzou.  acid,  and  a  resin  are  dissolved,  whicn  may  U 
nraeipitaled  together  by  muriatic  add ;  when  the  pfccipiia^e 
IS  bolted  in  water,  the  add  luid  a  tittk  extteetive  aatter  aiv 
dis<^f'lvr(!,  nnd  the  rosin  is  left,  amountin<j  to  about  0  03  «f 
that  oi  tuc  benzoin;  this  resm  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour:  it 
is  soluble  in  concentrated  alcohol,  but  slightly  iu  actljcr 
aod  volatile  oils,  and  insoluble  in  the  oil  of  petiu.«asL 
TUa  nam  ia  neakly  electro-negative ;  it  does  not  deecmpoM 
Cf^tsteof  eopper*  but  pfoeipitirtoa  aootnte  of  lead;  carhMiaie 
of  potash  diMotves  it  bat  slmly.  Hieeompoand  ef  this  rcb 
M'lth  potash  is  soluble  in  anhvdrous  alcohol  but  tu-ithcr  i-z 
aether  nor  in  oil  of  turpentine.  The  aqueous  solution  i»  preci- 
pitated by  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  greater  part  of  benzoa 
is  insoluble  in  solution  of  carbonate  ot  potash,  and  it  ka^^^i 
a  bright  brown  residue ;  from  this  nthw  extracts  one  re»a 
and  leavee  another.  When  the  ether  is  evaporated,  the  re«ia 
dissolved  in  it  remains.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ia 
oil  of  caraway,  but  not  in  oil  of  petroleum.  It  dtx-s  not 
compose  acetate  of  copper:  it  dissolves  readily  in  pot:ish. 
and  is  not  precipitated  from  solution  by  excess  of  it.  Aii>- 
monia  dora  not  dissolve  it;  its  compound  with  enrthy  acd 
metallie  oxides  are  insoluble  in  atMr. 

The  resin,  which  is  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  potash.  au4 
remains  unacted  upon  by  ntlier,  is  brownish.  It  is  solul la 
in  alcohol,  but  not  in  the  volatile  mis  nor  ammonia,  rot^h 
dissolves  it  readily,  but  a  great  exoeas  of  the  alkali  precipt- 
tates  the  compound  which  ia  iiCBad.  This  and  Ibe  facaitf 
resin,  when  piecipitated  by  an  add  fion  aolution  in  poiaiA 
and  exposed  to  uie  air  while  moist,  are  eonvertsd  into  tb* 
first  resin,  or  that  which  is  dissolved  by*  carl>onatc  ufpatjij!! 
and  alcohol.  If  the  two  last  resins  be  suljjetUed  to  dij  d.^- 
tillation,  they  yield  at  first  a  \olatile  i-il,  which  i>  >c-y 
slightly  empyreumetic,  and  which,  like  the  oil  of  bukr 
almonds,  is  convaited  by  the  aotioo  of  the  air  into  faenxiae 
acid. 

Bensoin  is  employed  in  the  preparatioti  of  bensoie  acid; 

it  is  also  used  by  |>erfumers. 

BENZOIN  is  improperly  called  a  Rum,  since  it  i»  qu.a 
insoluble  in  water,  and  appears  to  be  intermediate  betwwn 
resins  and  balsams.  It  is  a  natural  production  of  sevcrsl 
plants,  but  is  yielded  only  by  one  in  sufficient  quantitv  to  be 
worth  collecting.  The  Styrax  benzoin  of  Dryan^er,  «* 
Lifhoearput  bensoin,  as  it  is  called  by  Blume.  was  a»«r- 
taiiii  J  by  the  former  of  these  naturalists  to  Ik*  the  source 
this  substance,  and  was  dcbcribed  and  figufcd  L>  him  in  tj:« 
PkUot,  Trant.  of  1787,  vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  307,  t.  12  Previot^ 
to  his  time  it  was  supposed  to  be  obUined  from  the  Lamm 
bensoin,  though  Linnsos  had  pointed  out  the  inunieajices 
of  this  opinion,  and  from  the  Terminalia  anstuH  folia  ( J  v. 
which  possess  the  odour,  hut  yield  little  of  the  sub>u 
The  (111  111:  is  also  imparted  by  some  grasses,  ^uch  a>  lie 
AnUiwcanthum  adoratvm  tsweel-scented  vernal  meadow 
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gr«M).  and  the  Hoicus  odoratm  (swpct  scented  sofl  grass), 
to  which  haj  owes  its  frat^rance  when  dryini;. 

The  benzoin  of  commerce,  aometimes  cmlled  Aut  duint, 
and  Tul);arly  termed  Benjamin^  is  obtained  loUly  from  the 
Lithoearptu  bemnin,  a  tree  growini;  in  Sumatrt  (Me  Monk 
den's  Sumatra,  i.  233),  Bonieo,  Java,  ftom  which  it 
flows  <ipotuanoou!ily  m  yiniall  quantity,  but  is  obtained  in 
greater  abundance  by  making  incisions  in  the  stem  beneath 
where  the  branches  are  given  off.  as  soon  as  the  tree  has  at- 
tained Um  ago  of  or  six  y«i».  Tboae  inotaioiu  are  ra> 
peated  flfvery  y«ar  (br  about  tmlvo  yean,  wben  the  tree  be- 
comes exhausted:  each  tree  yields  anmially  nliout  three 
{wunds.  When  it  first  flows  from  the  trtv  it  is  soft,  but 
►jradually  hardens  by  t-xpojiuri'  to  the  air.  Tlic  finest 
kind,  which  is  whiter,  and  often  in  grains,  flows  from  the 
youngest  trees ;  this  is  called  B'MMi  tauggddaUe*.  The 
betuoin  wbieh  is  met  with  in  eonunetce  ia  fsnerally  in 
eakea  or  fyafTmenta  of  diflbrent  lisee.  of  a  yelkiwith  ov  mwn 
eolour,  revered  with  a  whitish  powder,  intermixed  with 
pttff-s  of  \voo<l  or  leaves.  Wiicn  broken  it  exhibits  a  vitre- 
ous fracture,  pri'sentin^;  portions  of  an  ahnond-hkc  shajjc, 
which  are  wbucr  thau  tlie  surrounding  portions,  transpa- 
rent,  and  friable.  The  more  of  these  white  pieoei  that  oeent 
ia  any  ^jtcdmen*  the  more  it  is  eaieemed:  from  expoaiin 
to  the  air  diey  aieuDie  a  yellowiah  hue.  An  inferior  kind, 
called  hfnzoe  in  lorfin,  is  (rrayish  brown,  of  a  (hill  aspi-ct, 
not  transparent,  with  many  portions  of  wood  and  bark  iultif- 
nixcd  with  it. 

Benzoin  is  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1*063,  is  friable  and 
easily  powdered,  during  which  praceaa  it  eamee  aneezing, 
haa  an  agreeable  baUamic  odour,  and  tastee  at  flrat  sweetish, 
afterwards  balsamic  and  stimulating.  It  melts  at  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  htat,  and  evolves  a  white  smoke  and  pleasant 
odour.  The  fumes  which  arise  consist  of  benzoic  acid,  which 
may  be  easily  condensed  in  a  white  tlocculent  mass,  called 
flowers  of  bemnin.  inie  odour  is  attributed  by  Dr.  ThoniM» 
to  the  presenee  of  a  vdatile  oil,  whieh  aeeoiD]Wiim  the 
■cid. 

Benioin  is  entirely  soluble  iu  alcohol  and  ether,  but  in- 
Aoluble  in  fixed  or  vohitile  oils.  Its  alcoholie  SolutiOQ  added 
to  water,  becomes  of  a  milky  appearance. 

Stolxe  aadyted  Um  whm  aiid  brawn  binds,  and  ibund 
them  to  eoQsbt  of" 

While  BvDuia,     Brown  llrnvna, 
100  pant.  100  y»iU. 

YeUow  resin,  soluble  in  ether  79-83  S'SO 

Brown  lesin,  insoluble  in  ether  0*25  6973 

BeuBote  acid  19*80  19*70 

Extractive                 .        .  O'OO  015 

Impurities         .       .       .  0*00  1*16 

Moisture  an'l  loss       .       .  O'li  O"!? 
A  trace  of  volatile  oil. 

In  its  action  ou  the  system  benz;»n  resembles  tho  other 
balsamic  resins,  being  stimulant  and  exciting,  as  w  II  as  mi 
proving  the  quality  of  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  tucm- 
brane  of  tho  lungs.  It  was  formerly  employed  as  an  expec- 
torant in  ebronie  eatarrh  and  in  aatbnia:  and  it  m»j  eooasion- 
ally  be  serviceable  wben,  fhnn  defldenor  «t  nervous  energy, 
expectoration  is  difficult,  and  an  accumulation  of  mucus  takes 
place  in  the  lun<xs.  It  cannot  fail,  however,  to  prove  hurtful 
if  suchaccumular:ou  arises  from  diiltcult circulation  tbrou^jh 
the  lungs,  connected  with  organio  disease  of  tbetioart,  which 
is  frequently  the  source  of  tM  spasmrdw  tynptOOW  called 
nstbmatie.  It  has  also  been  leoommended  in  cases  of  im- 
prftet  devebtpment  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  but  it  eannot 
be  rrlif  1  '^n  in  such  cases. 

Iu  the  present  day  it  is  chiefly  employed  to  yield  benzoic 
acid,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  pastilles,  or  to  bum  in  censers 
in^  Catholic  churches.  It  enters  into  the  oooi|positiqn  of  the 
Tinctura  beiucoini  compotita,  the  use  of  whieh  is  mostly 
nonfined  to  old  ulcers :  ite  application  to  recent  wounds  is 
Tery  improper.  [See  Balsams.]  A  solution  of  benzoin  in 
n!r  11  1.  .Liided  to  twenty  parts  of  lase^watsr, fioinna  the  oos- 
nietic  called  Virgin  s  milk. 

BENZONB.  A  compound  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
carbon,  obtained  by  Mr.  Felioot  from  the  action  of  lime  en 
benaeie  add*  I  to  ptoperties  hsTe  been  but  Uttleinvesti- 
gmU-d. 

BERAR.  A  large  province  of  the  Deccan,  or  south 
of  Hindustan,  between  17"  and  23  N.  lat..  and  73°  and 
8.1  E.  long.  This  province  or  state  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Bnglisn  government  in  India,  and  governed 
by  a  native  soveieimi,  known  sometimes  as  ra^rii  of  Berar* 
but  mom  eMmnouy  aa  nyah  of  Nagpore.  Berar 
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formerly  of  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present.  Ms. 
jor  Retinell  thus  describes  the  pos^ossuins  of  the  nijah  ai 
tliey  stood  in  17KK.  'The  Berar  or  Natrpore  rajah.  Moo 
dajet;  Boonslah,  iwswjsses  the  principal  pnrt  of  Berar,  to- 

Sftber  with  the  provinee  of  Oriasa.  Tbe  remainder  ol 
erar  is  held  by  the  Nisam,  or  Soubdidar  of  tbe  Debean, 
who  pays  a  chout,  or  fourth  part  of  its  r!eur  rcvemu-.  to 
Mo'xlajoe.  On  the  weal  and  south,  the  Berar  doiiuiuuns 
border  on,  or  ere  intermixed  with  those  of  the  Nizara  :  on 
the  north-wcat  and  north  are  the  provinces  of  Bupaul, 
Gwiy-Mundella,  &c.  tributaries  of  Poonah :  together  with 
the  tenitories  of  Adjid  Sing.  On  tbe  east,  the  Nagpore 
territories  thrust  themselves  between  the  British  posaessioos 
in  Bcn>iul,  and  those  in  the  northern  Circars,  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy ttear  180  miles  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  sea :  and 
of  course  to  break  the  continuity  of  their  possessions  on  the 
•ea-eoaat  Moodijee's  dominions  are  very  extensive,  being  in 
length  from  east  to  west  550  British  miles,  and  in  some 
places  200  from  nortli  to  south.' 

At  present  the  rujah's  possessions  aro  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  by  part  of  the  British  doniiiiions  under  tbu 
presidency  of  Bengal,  consisting  uf  the  province  ofGuiui- 
wana,  and  a  territory  known  as  '  the  ceded  districts  on 
the  Nerbudda;'  on  tbe  west  are  tbe  Nisam'a  dominions, 
and  on  the  south  Aurungabad  and  Boeder.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  290  miles ;  the  mean 
length  is  not  above  150  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from 
east  to  west  is  240  miles,  and  the  mean  bnadlh  not  above 
140  miles. 

This  reduction  of  terntory  has  been  brought  about  at 
(lifTerent  times  since  the  h^nningof  the  piesentceatttiy. 
By  the  treaty  of  <Deogaum  in  Deeember.  1803,  the  English 
acquired  frnn  the  rajah  the  province  of  Cuttuck,  including 
the  port  of  Balasore.  This  cession  served  U>  conuecl  ilio 
Bengal  provinces  with  the  northern  Circars  subject  to  Ma- 
dras, an  object  which  had  long  been  considered  desirable. 
Tbe  njah  further  ceded  tbe  prorinoes  of  Sumbulpore  and 
Patna,  which  were  subsequently  restored  to  him,  and  he 
also  gave  up  some  districts  on  the  Hyderabad  frontier, 
which  were  made  over  by  the  British  to  the  nizain.  In 
1809  Berar  was  invadt^d  by  Ameer  Khan,  a  Patau  chief, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  undisciplined  and  licen- 
tious troops,  but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  on  the  advance  oi 
two  detaenments  ef  English  troops  to  the  ngah's  assistance. 
On  that  occasion  a  negociation  was  opened  fur  a  subsidiary 
treaty  with  Berar,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  tbe 
then  rujab  in  1810  that  an  alliaaoe  of  that  kind  was  con- 
tracted. 

In  1817  the  rajah,  Appah  Sahib,  joined  the  Peshwa  in 
hoattlitios  against  the  English  government.  Their  forces 
were,  however,  speedily  dispersed ;  the  rajah  was  taken 

prisoner,  ntrl  scit  tinder  a  military  escort  to  Ben<ral,  but 
j  while  on  his  inarcii  he  made  his  escape.  After  wander- 
ing about  from  place  to  place  for  many  years,  he  has  re- 
cently taken  up  his  residence  at  Joudpore.  '  He  of  course 
forfeited  his  throne,'  and  the  government  of  his  dominiona 
was  thereupon  established  in  June,  1818,  in  tbe  penon 
of  Bajee  Rao  Booslah,  then  a  minor.  On  this  eoeasbm 
a  portion  of  thecountry  v  as  rntained  by  the  Eni'!;^!  in  lieu 
of  a  pectiniary  subsidy,  and  the  remainder  was  ;iiluimistered 
by  British  officers,  under  the  su|H;riiitendence  of  the  E^ist 
India  Company  s  political  resident  at  the  court  of  Nagpore. 
This  state  of  things  continued  during  eight  years  and  a 
half,  wben  the  rajah  having  arrived  at  years  of  maturity, 
was  put  in  possenion  of  part  of  his  territoi^  of  the  estlmatea 
yearly  value  of  26  lacs  of  rupees  (260,000/.),  the  remain- 
ing portion,  which  yielded  17  lacs  (170,000/.).  being  re- 
tained under  English  management  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  that  part  of  the  r^iab's  armv  which  had  been 
disciplined  and  was  oflScerod  by  Englishmen.  These  dia* 
tricto  have  since  been  ^iven  up  to  the  rajah,  under  an  ar- 
rangement concluded  with  him  in  December.  1829.  which 
provided  that,  instead  of  his  furnishing  a  rontini;cnt  of 
3000  horse  and  2U00  foot  soldiers,  he  lihouhl  maintain  a 
force  of  only  1 000  liorse,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
East  India  Company  of  8  lacs  of  rupees  (80.000^,}  In  thus 
withdrawing  from  the  actual  management  of  the  state,  the 
Cnmpany's  government  has  stipulated  that  in  case  of  any 
gross  misrule  or  oppression  bein^r  exerci>ed  towards  his 
subjects  on  the  part  of  the  raja!,  i  ii  not  provided  who  is 
to  judge  when  this  case  shall  arise),  that  government  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  resume  the  management,  through  its  own 
offieera,  of  distrioto  in  which  iuotdm  may  have  been  pre- 
dueed  by  harsh  and  oppressiva  i 
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lieutr  Stands  on  a  high  terel,  the  approach  to  wllWi » 

by  a  cliaiii  of  -jhauls  or  inouiitaiii  pashc*.  wliidi  «ivo  to  the 
iliclose<i  1  rt)vince  llie  charanter  ot  a  vallay.  The  pioijm- 
phical  lU  iails  of  this  country  are  hitherto  hut  imiKrltclIy 
koown.  One  part  of  the  ghauts  here  roeationed  was  ex- 
amtncfl  by  European  oficera  in  1816.  that  service  having 
been  undertuken  in  consequence  of  the  passes  which  they 
contnineil  serving  for  the  predatory  incursions  of  bodies 
(iT  I'mdani'.'-i.  It  is  said  that  tl)<^  p-neral  chuiacter  of 
the  ciiiii«;  Mu rounding  ranKO  is  similur  to  the  part  thus 
lurvcvcil.  which  comprehended  lit  •ktobt  of  mariy  !>ixty 
miles^  The  part  examined  is  fcprewDted  BS  being  'a 
auooeamon  of  nigh  grounds,  with  hero  and  there  e  emell 
peak  visible  aUno  the  rest;  the  dct'p  ^rra1c<  unil  ravine-!, 
which  lead  in  some  j)l:\ces  to  a  jrctulc,  nivl  m  others  lo  a 
more  abrupt  despent  isilo  the  v;ilU  y  nf  Ui-rar,  being  only 
perceived  when  nearly  ajiproached.  Sonic  of  these  ghauts 
are  imptiaeebte  fbr  carnages,  laden  raraeU.  or  ItuUucks ; 
some  fur  horses,  and  some  are  mere  biU-paths.  The  surlhoe 
of  the  hills  in  this  sertton  of  the  chain  is  covered  with  loose 
stones  aiul  low  juiijih-,  and  hut  little  cultivation  is  seen  ; 
neither  is  there  any  ihuIkt  larae  enough  for  building.'  In 
I81§  ft  great  pniportion  of  the  villages  near  the  hills  (hat 
vers  sur\'eyea  vete  found  to  be  deserted,  the  tract  of 
eottntry  being  desolate  and  apparently  unappropriated.  In 
the  early  pirt  of  the  pre-i-nt  -^Titury.  l>cforo  the  ces- 
Mons  raade  undL-r  tho  trt  ity  uf  Dcopaum.  the  whole  of 
Benir  was  so  thiiilv  itihrihited,  as  to  vontain  only  2,500.000 
iu  a  territory  of  70.000  square  miles.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  country  is  even  now  in  the  hand*  Of  people 
who  are  rullod  'wild  Zamiodors,'  and  whose  connexion 
with  the  gr)\cmment  eonsists  only  in  ttieir  paying  small 
quit- rents. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  Bei  ar  are  the  Tuptee,  the 
VVurla,  the  Wyncgunga.  ami  the  Malmiunldy.  The  Tuptee 
rises  in  the  Nyardv  hills,  near  the  fortiOe<l  town  ofBaitool, 
in  2r  55'  N.  lat.,  and  78"  4'  K.  long.,  56  mile*  E.N.E.  from 
Ellichpure.  It  flows  thence  in  ft  westerly  direction,  and 
passing  through  the  provinces  ofCanddsh  and  Gujerat,  falls 
into  the  scu  vAmit  twenty  m  les  south  of  Sural.  The  Wunla 
rises  iu  the  |)crgunnah  ot  Mi>ultye.  and  tlowing  south  »onth- 
t.ast,  forms  the  boutulary  between  Bcrar  ami  the  dominions 
of  the  Nisatn.  It  joins  the  Wyneuunga  at  Scouny,  a  short 
distance  below  Chanda.  Tite  Wyne^rungi  lias  its  source 
in  the  district  of  .Sfouny  Chapparuh.  1830  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  passe*  through  the  town  of  Chapparah. 
in  '.'2  i  I'  N.  lal  ,  ai>fl  7'y  aS' E.  long.,  and  flowing  south 
Uirough  the  i  nns  oi  i5uiilara  and  Anibora,  traverses 
the  WCStnm  div;-  >iu  >r  Berar,  and  fails  into  the  Gwlavcry 
near  Chitioor.  The  Mdlianuddy  ri»es  in  the  high  lands 
about  Aiirty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Kakair.  It  flows 
to  tlic  north  by  Conkiir  and  Dhumderci"  tlmmgh  the 
district  of  Clvotecsirhnr.  ami  enters  Sumh'ui'.jvjrc  a  few 
miles  ca.st  of  Sri  Niiiraiii.  The  Mah.'.v.'uMy  i>  navi;:ul)lc 
between  July  and  January  from  the  eastern  districts  (»f 
the  provinoe'  to  Cuttack.  With  this  exception,  Berar  is 
without  any  navigabl*  stream.  The  Wurda  and  Wync- 
gunira  are 'rendered  wnaTaflable  in  this  respect  1^  the 
rapids  and  numerinis  r  >rk<  wliich  Ihoy  present.  Tlic  Wyno- 
gunga  is  soraeliuies  used  for  transporting  limber  in  the 
rainy  season. 

The  province  is  subdivided  into  nine  districts,  vis. :— Bcy- 
tuliKirry,  Gawelj>hur,  KuUutn,  Mehoro,  Mnihkcr,  Nigpon;, 

NernaHah,  VVaussim,  and  Wynegunga. 

Beytulbarry  is  of  small  extent,  situated  south  nf  the 
Aj  iiitce  Gliiiut,  bitwLLii  thi>  twentieth  and  twenty-flrst 
degree  uf  north  latitude.  But  little  is  known  of  this  district. 
The  town  of  Ajunlce  is  the  only  place  of  any  note  which  it 
oantains.  This  town,  which  is  lortiftod,  is  in  2if  34'  N.  lat.» 
and  75*  56'  B.  long.,  and  stands  on  table-lund  near  to  an 
impovtant  |)  i^s  throiii;h  the  Berar  mountains  :  the  place  is 
thinly  iuh.ihited.  Gawelirhur  is  ttf  conssderahlc  extent,  and 
situati'd  f.h  .ut  the  tWLM,1y-:ir>t  tiei:ree  <<['  N.  lat.  To  the 
iior'V,  1  i>t  the  surface  of  the  eountr)'  rises  into  iiills  of  con- 
aid-  i>I  elevation;  the  other  parM  of  the  district,  which 
are  hilly,  arc  intersected  by  numerous  small  streams, 
which  render  the  soil  prodnctU'e.  Qawelghur,  the  capital 
of  the  district,  is  a  fortinnl  to  mi.  in  21"  '2'2'  N.  lat,,  and  If 
'24'  li.  long.,  built  ou  a  hi^'h  mcky  lull  in  a  range  of  moun- 
tains wIklU  diMJe  tile  s  lurces  of  the  Tuptcc  and  Poonah 
rivers.  Kullum,  as  to  which  district  wc  know  very  little, 
lies  Imtwecn  the  nineteenth  and  twenty-first  degrees  of 
N.  lat,,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Wuntai. 


The  distfist  of  Mehotw  has  not  been  daeribed  by  any  me 

dern  authority.  The  fort  of  that  name,  wbicli  is  situated  la 
19"  54'  N.  lat,,  and  78^  ^  E.  long.,  is  &aid  by  Abul  Foil  t* 
be  '  very  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  mountain,  and  near  it 
is  a  Hindu  temple,  called  Jugdcena,  dedicated  to  Dooiga.' 
Maihker  is  ft  email  district  above  tho  6haut«,  betwMn  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-first  degrees  of  N.  lat.  The  town  of 
Maihker  stands  among  the  bills,  in  20^  6'  N.  lat.,  and  76 
50'  E.  long.  Tha  district  of  Na^'purc,  with  its  capital,  will 
be  .svparati^ly  noticed.  [See  N'ACiPuas.j  Nerualiab  is  fi- 
tuatcd  above  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extend  fnaoi 
Ajunlee  to  the  river  Wuida.  This  diatriet  i*  thinly  pMfM 
and  iadiflhrently  eultivatad ;  it  is  watered  hy  the  Pwum, 
and  a  great  number  of  small  tributaries  which  flow  fnjiu  tb'^ 
iiiouiitains.  The  town  of  Nernallah  is  mentioned  by  Abul 
Fazl  as  '  a  lartre  fjrt,  containing  many  builciin;^?.  and 
situated  on  the  top  ot  a  mounum.'  VVaus^tm  ui  situateri 
above  tho  Ghauts.  The  principal  town,  Wausaini,  is  ui 
20*  16'  N.  Ut^  and  77*  £.  long^  and  eighty-threw  oules 
B.N.B.  fiom  Jnlna,  the  capital  of  Julnapore  dixtrict.  in 
Aurungabad. 

The  Wynegunga  di&tricl,  &o  named  from  the  nver  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  has  never  yet  been  surveyed,  ftMi  iis 
area  is  unknown.  This  district  oceupiea  a  part  of  tb«  west* 
em  division  of  the  province;  tiiat  portkni  wVieh  Uee  on  the 

west  side  of  the  Wynegunga  river  is  for  the  most  part  hilly, 
and  is  occupied  by  the  *  wdd  Zaniind.irs  already  mentioned ; 
this  part  ot  the  (hstrirt  is  Vi-ry  iinperlectly  cultivaieil,  (iwmc 
tu  the  extortions  practised  upon  the  ryots.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  wtiere  the  authority  of  the  rajah  is  nMMe 
diieetly  eMraieed,  and  the  euhivalofa  have  the  fruit  of  their 
labour  better  secured  to  them,  die  whole  eountry  ia  bnivght 
under  ciiltuie.  The  numerous  ruins  of  towns,  forts,  acd 
tanks  ui  this  district  show  that  it  was  once  touch  mo<e 
peopled  than  at  {)ie»ent.  Wlnle  under  the  direct  manativ- 
ment  of  the  English,  the  number  of  iithubiled  Tillages  ta 
this  district  was  ascettatDOd  to  he  Sill,  ftud  tte  tetsl 
popubtion  690,770  persons.  ■ 

The  more  settlea  or  dvilized  parts  of  the  provine*  {.4 
Berar  are  connected  with  tlio  government  by  the  systcii; 
known  in  India  as  the  village  settlement.  Under  this 
lem,  each  village  (comprehending  under  that  deectiptim 
the  farms  within  u  givun  district)  contains  a  hsftd  mancslM 
the  potail,  with  whom  the  government  arranges  the  araocnt 
of  rent  to  be  paid  in  each  year  by  the  ryots  or  small  far;ncr> 
In  Berar.  the  olhce  of  putail  is  usually  cousiik  rcd  lo  i^" 
hercditaiv,  I'Ut  the  go\eriiiiii_;jt  claims  the  p.iUs.T  of  d  s- 
missul.  riie  sums  demamkd  by  the  govtn  iitiu  nE.  of  tci. 
rajah  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  uvs  vi*ities  cf 
the  stale,  and  are  exacted  from  the  potaila.  by  whom  they 
are  collcctetl  from  the  ryots  in  proportions  detenniQed  h^  s 
sort  of  rent-roll,  in  which  the  sup|H>svd  value  uf  <  v  rv  f  .] 
in  the  district  is  set  forth.  The  aggregate  payments  tua  ;. 
hy  the  cultiva^)rs  are  to  a  greater  atnniint  than  j*  demaivi  'l 
by  the  guvennnent,  the  difference  constituting  the  profit*  i>: 
the  potail.  While  the  provhiee  was  under  the  raaoftiectteiii 
nf  the  British,  the  assessmenls  were  made  wi^  greater  r 
gularity,  and  %'aried  only  when  had  seasons  rendered  j.n 
abatement  ncce<>ary. 

In  petty  cases,  bulh  of  a  criminal  and  civil  nature,  tix 
potail  acts  as  judge,  assisted  sometimes  in  the  latter  descrip- 
tion of  c  ases  hy  a  body  of  arbitrators,  an  institutiaQ  knwrn 
through  the  greater  port  of  Hindustan  as  the  PtmHkay^t 
These  arbitrators,  as  the  name  implies,  are  usually  five  x 
number,  of  Wht»m  tvro  are  selected  by  each  party  in  t!v.- 
caii>e,  aiul  llie  fiflh  is  iiutninate'^l  by  the  kx-al  author.:-. 
The  more  serious  criminal  offencvs  are  Inwl  befbrc  t  V 
r.-ijah  in  person,  or  in  places  distant  fhHn  the  scat  of  !:  > 

givemment  by  a  sottbabdar,  who  is  usually  a  mtlitftry  oflnT. 
ivil  suits,  in  which  the  sums  in  distwte  are  consMeraUe. 
arc  tried  hcforc  the  same  authorities,  the  reason  for  wl:>  '.: 
is  state  !  to  be.  not  so  uiuch  the  wish  to  distriliule  e\c- 
handed  justice,  as  '  the  desire  of  fleecing  ImiU  ],>arnc*.'  In 
these  cases  a  sum  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  amovt^t 
in  dispute  goes  to  the  rajah  as  n  fine  on  Uw  loatr,  and 
another  fourth  part  is  taken  ftom  the  gainer  aa  jtajmett 
for  the  fToable  of  deciding  the  eause. 

The  chief  productions  of  tho  provinre  aru  wlieat.  r.'v. 
Indian  curn,  peas,  vetches,  Hax  for  the  oil  contained  ia  ttt 
seeds,  sugar,  bctcl-loaf,  and  tobacco.  The  wiM  tud^o  (bM 
is  gcnorally  met  with,  but  is  tiot  cultivated. 

Domestic  sla\xry  exists,  hat  not  to  any  great  ctteoit  H 
tSam  of  seatcily  it  is  not  nneotnmon  Ibr  parent*  lo  mU  Ailr 
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ehUilren,  who  are  received  into  the  fiimilies  of  the  purchas£is, 
ftnd  aru  unvtally  treati'il  with  kinilikess. 

The  education  of  ciuldren  aiipcai «  to  be  but  little  attended 
to  in  the  dominions  of  the  rajan  of  Bcrar.  In  a  report  made 
ID  1826  by  Mr.  Jenkiiu.  the  Fast  India  Coaip»ny'ft  resident 
at  Na^poro.  to  tlw  Benf^al  goVMtiineiit,  it  it  stated  tint 
'education  is  cbielly  confined  to  thf  diiMnni  of  Brahmins 
and  those  of  the  roerrantile  classos,  aiul  tl.i*  education  they 
rtcrivo  (kies  nut  iuoui  iiiucli  i-uli  ulutfil  t,»  pri)m»tc  their 
moral  or  intellectual  itnprovemeut.  All  the  other  eln^i^cs 
«m«X(Mmely  illiterate:  it  i«  a  rare eireuoutanrt  tu  fiml  unc 
•nUNMist  tliom  who  can  write  his  own  name.  TUe  only  order 
who  ever  look  at  bookn  are  Brahmins,  unA  their  readin;;  is 
confint-d  to  subjects  of  Hindu  divinity.'  Whatever  -<  hduls 
there  are  iiave  been  ci>labli!>hcd  in  the  liir^jft  Uuviit.;  and 
takin<;  the  whole  of  them  into  the  oaleulation,  it  would 
Mem  that  not  more  Uiao  one  child  in  eighty  in  the  pro- 
vince receivies  the  benefit  orinetruction. 

It  does  not  appear  llisit  unv  support  fiWcn  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  encourni;eiiii  lit  <>(  education,  either  by  the  esta- 
bli?ih:iuiil  lit"  i'ivc  ^(■hi'ul>,  or  t'.ie  grant  of  litnU  iii-  p^'iisMns 
to  any  of  the  teacher:^,  who  dcpeud  entirely  on  payiuonts 
mtdsbjr  the  parents  of  pupils.  The  average  rate  of  the&e 
paymenu  may  he  taken  at  three  annas  (4ic/.)  per  month  for 
««ch  scholar ;  and  as  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  each 
^f^hool  is  only  twenty,  the  aniiiKil  inromo  of  the  teacher  will 
not  oxcee<l  on  the  averasre  loriy-iivo  rupees  (4/.  10*.)  per 
annum. 

The  trade  of  the  province  is  limited  to  internal  traffic,  anrl 
this  only  to  a  small  extent,  owing  to  the  wunt  <'t  facilities 
for  ImnsiHirting  goods.  It  is  doubtteac  owing  to  the  absence 
of  externa]  commeToa  that  ao  little  is  known  of  the  features 
of  the  country  and  the  eoaditioD  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
.ithahitanl!). 

(Ayin  i-.\kbari :  Rentiell's  Memnir  of  a  Map  of  Hirt- 
duMtdn;  Uixtonj  f\f  Hritisfi  hidin;  Evidence  given 

by  Mr.  Jenkins,  late  p  >tiii<^al  resident  at  Naupore,  belbra 
the  Committee*  of  the  Hou>es  of  Ixirds  and  Commons  ap- 
pointed to  iu<iuire  into  the  adairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  IH  Jii  ami  1  s'5.'.) 

HERAT,  an  important  tuwn  in  the  northern  \mv  of  Al- 
oaniii.  in  Eutopean  Turkey.  It  is  on  the  right  or  north 
bank  of  it  river  called  by  the  various  names  of  Crevasta, 
Kavroni.  or  Beratina  (the  antient  Apsus),  which  is  here 
abuut  as  broad  as  the  Thatm^s  at  Richmond.  The  sur- 
rounding district  i^  i;ihiii>iicd  hy  the  tr=ho  of  Albanians, 
c.ilK-d  To-ke  ( I  n<Tii-ir(c),  and  the  tuv.  n  itself  i^,,  next  to 
8k<xlre  or  Scutuii,  the  ino^t  imiiortant  place  in  Albania. 
It  is  in  40'  48'  N.  lat,  and  19*  bi'  E.  long 

The  valley  ia  wkieh  it  is  situated  is  magniftcrati  it  is 
better  cultivated  than  the  country  to  the  southward,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  more  civili/t  d.  Tlirrc  i-.  a  fli;e  bridge  of 
eight  arches  over  the  river,  and  a  citadel  ur  acropolis,  upon 
a  hill.  This  acropolis  was  much  enlarged  by  Ali  Pa>hLi 
in  the  present  century;  il«  circuit  contains  a  small  town, 
and  iwuiy  Giaek  churches  of  the  Lower  Empire.  The 
lower  part  of  its  walls  exhibits  some  massive  building  of 
the  antient  Greeks.  It  is  likely  that  this  acropolis  once 
formed  ihu  wh<ile  town,  and  tliat  the  loui-r  whirh  is 

outjiide  Its  walls,  is  au  additiun  wade  by  the  Turks.  It 
mounted  forty  cannons  before  it  was  taken  by  Ali  Piisha 
(rom  Ibrabini,  Pasha  of  Avluna.  whose  stronghold  it  was ; 
and  it  is  likely  that,  in  conscqueoee  of  Ali  t  additions,  the 
Hunibor  has  been  inrrea>ed 

The  lower  Uuvw,  u  h  .eli  hes  chieflv  on  the  S.B.  side  of  the 
acropolis,  is  larj^e,  mi'l  contains  thirteen  Turkish  mosque*.  ; 
The  bazaar,  which  is  handsome  and  spacious,  lies  close  to 
the  river.  It  abounds  in  articles  brought  from  Constanti- 
nople and  Macedoniat  as  well  as  in  fomign  goods  imported 
through  the  port  of  Avltaa. 

The  iiih  ihit.uits  of  Berat  are  estimated  at  9000,*  and  are 
:ilinu<t  i  iiiiri  ly  Mohanvmedan^s,  th 'iiL'li  the  town  is  llic  sco 
I  f  u  (J ret-k  a:<,:hhi>hi>:i.  'Hie  mdiui-u  \i  i-ar  a  cap  or  honiK  t 
in  shape  like  a  bishop  a  mitre,  nearly  two  feet  high  ;  it  is 
generally  made  of  blue  cloth,  is  well  stufledt  and  fastened 
under  the  chin  by  ribbons.  Blue  is  the  predominant  colour 
in  female  apparel  at  Ber&t. 

l:i  1  SO'},  Bl I then  in  possession  orihrahim.  Pasha  of 
Avluna.  was  bt^siogcd  by  Omer  Bey  Vnuui,  general  to  Ah 
I'asha  of  Joanuina.  and  bombarded  from  the  neighlvouring 
heights.    All's  troops  were  supi»lii  d  with  C^mn^'ri^ve  rorketii, 

•  1  hi*  i«  tH«  nuabrr  gHta  br  M.  Ualta ;  la       UoU«a(l't  Tiami*  'A  Albk. 


under  the  direction  of  nn  Enslish  ofllcor;  and  SO  muck 
wi'ro  the  ;:ains,i>n  and  townsj)e<_riiie  terrified  by  these  new 
instruments  of  destruction,  that  Ibrahim  was  obligedato  ea< 
pitulate,  upon  condition  ef  letiriogurith  his  suite  and  tree* 
snres  to  Avldna. 
fHuvhes's  and  Hobhousc's  Tntvfit  in  Albania ;  Balhi, 

liERAUN.  one  of  the  central  counties  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Bohemia,  tho  most  northerly  point  of  which  skirts 
Prague,  the  mpitat,  contains  an  area  of  IIJO  square 
miles,  and  lies  between  49'  SS*  and  6fP  4'  N.  lat..  and 
13*38'  and  14"  49'  K.  long.    There  is  no  part  of  Hohrmia 
more  diversified  with  hdli  and  mountains;  none  m  ui;ieb 
tliere  are  l.r.er  jilains.  anil  IV'.v  iiiDfe  densely  peopled,     1  he 
nuitiiern  districts  are  wiileroii  by  the  Bcraun  or  Beraunka. 
which  Hows  across  them  into  the  MoUau  ;  the  north-eastern 
by  the  Saxava,  another  tributary  of  the  Moldau ;  the  western  . 
by  the  Litawka,  whieh  runs  into  the  Berann :  and  the  Mol- 
dau itself  winds  thruKL'h  tl.i'  C'lunty  rrorn  tho  M.uth  in  a 
somewhat  north-easterly  thre<;lKni,  rcuivmi.'  ihc  .Sa^uva 
:uid  Beraun  before  it  reaches  Pragtic.    Tin-  inhabitants 
who  were  137.517  in  1817,  and  169.4Jj  in  1830,  amount  at 
present  to  about  175,000,  and  speak  almost  esetustVely  the 
Bohemian  tongue.    They  live  in  ten  tovna,  twenty-two 
market*towns,  and  771  tillages;  the  number  of  regular 
[  houses  is  Ct.lfit.  and  that  of  tenements  of  all  desicriptions, 
j  including:  liu-  ii  ai;<cs,  is  .37,485.    The  produce  of  the  soil  is 
I  timber,  gran,  ami  Mscetables  in  large  quantities,  with  a 
I  sniitll  quaii'itv  of  \rinu  and  hops  :  the  breeiding  of  horses  (in 
1 83U.  C97s  I  n  1  sheep  (in  1  ^30.  94.071)  is  considemhie  and 
thriving:  and  the  country  has  various  manufactories,  prin- 
cipally of  cottons,  linens,  hose,  potashes,  and  paper.  It 
raises  aluui  in  a  pun-  staio,  ami  imu  h  iron,  particularly 
near  Horzoviiz,  iii  the  western  jiart  oi  Hcniun,  the  principal 
spot  on  tho  domains  of  the  earldom  of  Webna,  which  has 
about  1900  inhabitants;  in  thia  neighbourhood  are  four 
high'blast  furnaces,  besides  smelting-honseff,  smithies,  and 
iron^ware  manufactures.    It  also  pnyluccs  silver,  re<l-lead. 
and  quicksilver,  as  well  a>  coals.    Iron  is  likewise  rai!«i  at 
Obccnitz  ami  .Mthiitt.  ii,  on  Count  (.'nlKT'"lo  s  estates  in  the 
central  part  ol"  Ik  r.iuii,  east  oi  llie  great  '  Brdy  Forest," 
which  intersects  it  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  tlw 
banks  of  the  Moldau  to  its  most  southern  bonier.  Near 
Pnihrum,  a  town  on  the  litawka  with  nearly  4000  in- 
habitants, in  the  srjiitli-west  of  the  routitry,  tlu^re  are  eon- 
•idi-rable  silver  and  lead  mines,  and  pi^j  and  Sihect  lead 
works. 

The  celebrated  castle  of  Kartstein,  about  five  miles  N.E. 
of  Beraun.  built  by  Charles  IV.  in  1348.  is  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  burgs  in  Bohemia,  and 
is  a  fiivouritc  place  of  resort,  on  account  of  the  numerous  and 

valuable  spernuens  which  it  contains  of  the  earliest  state  ot 
painting  in  Germany  and  Huliemia.  The  raising  ormarbli^ 
and  the  manufacture  ot  ji.irr  flasn  and  earthenware,  also  giv« 
employment  to  the  inhabitants.  Beraun,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  called  Slawoszow  in  Bohemian,  and  Verona  altd 
Beme  in  old  chronicles,  lies  in  the  north-west  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Beraun  and  Litawka:  it  ii  surrounded  by 
an  antient  ua!l  and  ditch,  contains  J^G  Iioum.,,  and  about 
2200  inhabitariis,  is  the  seat  of  agymnusniin  and  monastery 
of  I'iarisis,  and  manufactures  considerable  quantities  of 
earthenware  for  the  Prague  market.  49*  58'  N.  lat.  and 
14"  5'  E.  long. 

BERBERI'DE.1?,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  great  class  of  Endogens,  or  Dicotyledons.  It  is  readily 
kniun  by  threi'  eharai  ter>:  —  1.  Its  anthers  open  by  re- 
ilexed  valves;  that  is  to  »ay,  the  face  of  each  cell  of  the 
anther  peels  off  except  at  the  point,  vhete  it  adheres  as  if  it 
wen  hinged  there.  2.  Its  stamens  areoppof'ite  the  petals. 
3.  Its  flowers  are  usually  Ibrraed  upon  a  tenuir\  plan,  there 
being  three  or  six  sepals,  a  !ike  number  of  petal-.,  and  of 
stamens.  This  last  rbarLn  ter  i-.  more  liable  to  evcfptmn 
than  the  two  others.  Tho  reniarkabU-  structure  of  the  anther 
is  found  in  no  European  plants  i  \ci  pt  Berherideas  and  the 
laurel  tribe  [see  I*A.aniNEja] ;  and  a:;  the  latter  neither 
petals  nor  a  ternary  ananeement  of  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
ft  can  never  be  mistaken  for  the^.  Tho  present  order  con- 
si-ts  i.r  hii>hi  s  or  h  rhs,  extremely  dissinnlar  to  euch  otlu*r 
in  aj»pfcaiance,  inhabiting  the  cuoUr  parts  of  tlie  world, 
being  unknown  in  the  tropics,  except  on  the  summits  of 
lofty  mountains.  They  are  nut  met  with  in  Africa  or  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Their  juice  usually  stains  yellow,  and 
their  harkiflr  ataim,  ifnotvaody.  aiu  hitler,  and  slightly 
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astringont,  on  which  accounts  they  have  been  received  into 
the  Materia  Medira  9S  mU  COUIltriM.  Thfl  HMIt  mwkable 
g«nu«  is  BsRBBRiS. 


1.  Am  rxpnailnl  thmtr,  S.  Hie  eahrx  vlllwut  the  jieUU.  8.  A  ^leul,  with 
I  in  front  of  It,   4.  A  ttamcn  by 


'  UieiC  wltU  the  viItm  of  it*  aulhrr 
nAninl.  6.  An  <>vAry  rut  iIkiiukIi.  ^himin^  ilMMMttlmiaf  tbtoTulata  6>A 

ri|<ewrtt.  7.  A  M  I'li.  Ml  u1  Ih.  I  I'lrr.  >)ion'inf  ihatllWMblJWllMlBlllbliaML 
9,  Am  enbryu  ■ejimuinl  frum  tiic  ued, 

BE'RBERTS,  a  ffenm  of  plants  bclonginR  to  the  mtunt 
nrJer  Bi'iheridrrp,  anionn;  whit;h  it  is  imaiediately  known 
by  its  shrubby  habit,  berried  fruit,  and  the  presence  of 
glands  upon  its  petals.  It  i>  also  remarkablt;  ft)r  the  irrita- 
bility of  Its  stamens,  which,  when  the  fllainent  is  touched  on 
the  iniiide  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  or  any  other  hxud  instru- 
ment, bend  forward  towards  the  pistil,  touch  the  stigma  with 
tlie  anther,  remain  curved  for  a  short  time,  and  then  par- 
tially reeover  their  erect  position  :  this  is  best  seen  in  warm, 
dry  weather.  After  heavy  rain  the  pbenuinenon  can  scarcely 
he  observed,  owin<;,  in  all  pruhability,  to  the  springs  of  the 
fUameats  having  been  already  set  in  motion  by  the  dashing 
of  the  rain  upon  them,  or  to  the  flowera  having  been  forcibly 
struck  against  each  other.  The  cause  of  this  curious  action, 
like  all  other  vital  phenomena,  is  unknown.  It  is  ascribed 
to  what  is  called  lucal  irritiibdity,  but  this  is  not  throwin<; 
much  light  u])un  the  subject.  All  that  we  certainly  know 
conoeraiiiK  it  is  this,  that  the  initabOity  itf  tho  filament  is 
alFeetod  difierently  by  different  nozioiia  substances.  It  has 
been  found  by  Mwsrs.  Ilacatra  and  Maroet  that  if  j-ou 
poison  a  berl>en7  with  any  corrosive  agent,  such  as  arsenic 
or  corrosive  snbliraate,  the  filaments  become  rigid  and  brittle, 
and  lose  their  irriliilulity  ;  while,  on  the  other  li;mil,  if  the 
poisuuiug  he  effected  by  nny  narcotic,  such  as  Prussic  acid, 


opium*  or  hoUadonna,  the  irritability  is  destroyed  by  the 
lllaaieiiti  boeoming  lo  relaxed  and  flaccid,  that  thev  can  be 
ea^y  bent  in  any  aireetion.  It  is  diSealt  to  dnv  liom  this 

curious  fact  any  other  inference,  thiui  that  in  plants  as  well 
OS  in  aninuils  there  is  something  auulugous  to  a  nervous 
principle,  wliirh  is  more  hi^^bly  devulopad  in  1000  plailli,or 
in  s  uae  organs,  than  in  others. 

The  species  of  wltich  this  genus  cODsists  arc  iatWOStiog 
both  ibr  their  utility  and  their  boauty,  on  which  account  we 
shall  describe  the  more  remarkable  kinds  in  some  detail, 
especially  as  wo  find  much  to  add  and  to  correct  in  all  the 
summaries  oi  the  i;enus  that  have  yet  been  published.  Tlic 
value  of  the  bark  and  root  of  the  common  barberry  for  dyeing 
leather  and  linen  of  a  yellow  colour,  is  well  known.  Mr. 
Ruylc  has  shown  that  this  property  is  extended  to  the  spe- 
cies of  India,  especially  to  his  Berberi*  arittaia :  and  it  has 
been  aaoortiinod  by  Vaoquelin,  that  a  plant  found  on  the  Nil- 
Rbmrlaa  (dm  jEr.f<M«ofib>  k  iafmortofw  modi  ibr 


yellow.  The  acid  quality  of  the  fruit  has  rendered  all  tht 
species  more  or  less  esteemed :  that  of  B.  aritiata  and  B. 
N^alenrnt  ia  driod  by  the  mountaineeis  of  India  as  rvmt, 
and  sent  to  the  vlains  fur  lalo.  The  bitteroesa  and  uslrin* 

^rem  y  of  the  hark  has  caused  them  to  be  received  into  the 
list  of  u<eful  medicinal  plants ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
our  classical  readers  to  know  that  it  has  lately  been  ascer- 
taiiwd  by  Mr.  Royle,  that  the  Xvcmv  Iv^ucov  (Lyriura  In- 
dievm)  of  IMoeooridea,  eonccming  which  so  much  dooikl 
has  always  existed,  was  an  Indian  species  of  baibeny,  nov 
called  Berberit  Lycium.  (For  the  eondusiTo  evidence  upon 
which  this  rests,  see  Royle's  Illitstrationi  qf  the  Hntani/  of 
the  Hirmilayan  Afountaitu,  &c.  p.  fi3.)  The  supposed  in- 
jurious effects  of  the  barboty  upon  corn  have  already  been 
shown  to  be  a  popular  error,  under  the  article  JBctoivM. 

To  pofioDS  naving  gardens  this  genua  has  puitieular 
attraction  on  account  of  the  great  beauty  of  many  of  the  spe- 
cies, which  are,  however,  but  ill  understood,  even  by  b.Jti.- 
nists  themselves.  We  venture  to  oflV-r  the  followiii;:  as  a 
correct  account  of  those  which  are  cultivated.  They  are 
obviously  divided  into  two  great  groups,  of  which  the  first 
has  undivided  leaves,  like  Uie  common  beiberrv  ;  and  lha 
othert  are  ptnnated.  after  the  manner  of  tke  Umf  ef  an  aA- 
tree.  Botanists  call  these  Mnhomat.  Atk-^arbenjf  may 
be  taken  as  their  English  designation. 

$  1.  Leave*  tirnpie. — ^Trub  Babbbr&iks. 

*  Lmm  ^in,  itetduomt  fimtn  toKiarjf, 

1.  Berheris  Sibirica  (Siberian  barberrv"). — -T>?aves  obiv 
vatc,  obtuse,  deeply  and  irreyidarly  toothed :  flowers  soli- 
tary, shorter  than  the  leaves:  spines  deeplv  linided  mf.i 
from  three  to  seven  shining  partitions.  A  small  shrub  found 
on  exposed  rocks  on  tfw  bttla  and  lower  mountains  of  Altaic 
Siberia,  where  it  is  very  common.  It  is  to  be  prorared  ia 
the  choicer  collections  of  this  country,  to  which  it  was  ori- 
ginallv  introduced  by  Pallas,  who  has  figured  it  in  liis  /7  .r_; 
Ruisica.  tab.  67.  Tlie  berries  are.  according  to  Pallas,  obo- 
vate,  and  of  a  red  colour.  This  does  not  thrive  in  England, 
but  is  always  a  scrubby  hush  of  inelegant  appearance. 

*  *  Leaves  thin,  mottly  deciduout ;  pncer*  in  ractrng*. 

2.  j9«rB«rf«  Gretiea  (Candfaui  barberry).— Spines  in  three 

nr  more  divisions  ;  leaves  small,  obovate,  acute,  nearlv  frw 
from  toothings;  flowers  in  very  short,  compact  niccme>. 
Not  uncommon  on  the  mountains  of  Candiu  ami  Grtts  e. 
whence  it  has  been  brought  to  our  gardens.  It  is  a  dwarf, 
scrubby  bush,  looking  like  a  starved  specimen  of  the  com- 
mon )>arbenry.  Its  terries  are  said  to  be  Uaek,  ovnta^  tuo- 
soeded,  and  austere  rather  than  add. 

3.  }i/'rf»'ris  nJi^arix  (the  common  harberry).— Spioca iu 
three  deep  divisions  ;  leaves  obovate,  with  fine  spiny  tooth- 
ings ;  flowers  in  drooping  racemes,  which  are  lonirer  than 
the  loaves.  This  common  speeies  appears  to  inhabit  equalh 
the  north  of  Eumpe.  Asm,  and  America  in  wooda  utk 
thickets,  especially  in  limestone  countries.  De  CandoOr 
remarks  that  it  extends  in  Europe  from  Candia  to  Chriiti- 
ani:i,  and  (hat  while  m  northern  latitudes  it  is  a  \  allev  plan^ 
it  becomes  m  the  south  e.xchisively  a  mountaineer,  climbin? 
so  high  on  Mount  JEim  as  to  be  the  most  alpine  of  tb^ 
shrubs  of  the  sterile  belt  of  that  mountain  at  the  beigdit  sf 
7500  fbet.  Like  all  mieb  plants,  it  has  in  the  oourae  of  ages 

formc<1  ntinicroiis  varieties  :  these  are,  h'nvover,  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  fruit,  tluro  lieing  a  great  similarity  in  the  folia«v 
of  all  except  one.  Those  known  iti  the  gardens  are  the  fol- 
lowing : —  I.  The  common  red-fruited;  2,  The  ttonfUat, 
which  differs  from  the  first  in  nothing  except  the  want  of 
seeds;  3.  The  trAt/tf.  or  yeU«w-frmt«d ;  4.  The  viola 
purple,  or  blark  fruittd ;  and.  ».  The  moeet-fmitetL  The 
lalti  T,  although  called  sweet,  is  scarcely  less  aci/1  than  the 
common  barberry,  with  which  its  fruit  agrees  in  colour  :  btit 
its  leaves  are  a  much  brighter  green,  and  shining  instead  of 
dull :  it  is  found  wild  in  Austria.  Besides  these  tberv  is  ia 
the  eatakgnea  a  Canadian  barberry,  which  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  eommon  barbenry  btought  fhxn  NorA 
America ;  and  Berbtrit  Daurira  and  Altaiea,  neithw  of 
which  merit  to  bo  distini^uished  from  /?.  rn!<Tari». 

This  species  is  usually  a  hush  from  four  to  six  feel  hirfi ; 
but  in  Italy  it  becomes  as  large  as  a  plum  tree,  livini:  s 
couple  of  centuries  or  more.  The  wood  is  hard,  but  brittk; 
and  is  chiefly  employed  by  the  dvers  for  staining 
The  acid  qualities  of  this  fhiit  render  it  unfit  to  i 
it  makes  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  preserves. 

4.  Btrbtrit  Camadmui*  (Canadian  beibaiiyX- 
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vided  into  three  equal  lobes ;  branches  eofered  with  little 
elevated  points;  leaves  oblong,  distantly  and  coarsely 
tfftHheil  i  flower*  in  corymbose  racemes,  nodding.  Found  in 
the  norUMrn  states  of  North  America.  This  plant  is  not 
now  in  our  gjudens.  It  is  generally  considerea  the  same 
Berbtria  vulgaris,  because  the  specimens  called  B.  Cana- 
lientit,  both  in  gardens  and  herbaria,  certainly  arr  s  i ;  1  jt 
this,  the  true  plant  of  Miller  and  others,  appears  to  be 
abundantly  diflbrent  from  the  common  speeiet  in  the  cha- 
raeten  ben  aiBgnad  to  it:  its  leaves  aie.  mmnover,  of  a 
thicker  textme.  We  htw  %  vii  tpaeiiBMi  ntlMNi  bjr 
Fra7.fr,  ^hidi  eotiratr  aKteetwithwbat  is  said  of  the  apeeies 

by  r'lirsli. 

5.  Brrbrrix  rratafsina  O  a  vthorn  barberry). — Spines  sim- 
ple ;  leaves  oblong,  strongly  nettc<l,  with  u  straggling  ser- 
raluro  here  and  thete;  wiwn  in  dense,  drooping,  many- 
Aowered  noainei  wbidi  are  Micely  kmgar  than  tM  leaves. 
Deseribed  Ity  De  Candolle  fiom  apadmena  eollaeted  in  Aaia 
Minor.  Youn^'  plants  f  what  is  said  to  be  this  ^peeiea  are 
111  the  gardens,  but  they  have  not  yet  flowered. 

6.  Berberit  Iberiea  (Iberian  barlxirry). — Spines  often 
simple,  but  sometimes  three-cleft ;  leaves  nearly  undivided ; 
flowers  in  looae,  nearly  erect  racemes,  much  lonjier  than  the 
leave*.  A  native  of  Iberia,  and  very  like  B,  vtUgarit,  from 
which  iu  smaller  toothless  leaves.  Mid  tbin,  almost  upri<;ht 
rucomes  ot"  sninller  flowers  at  once  distinguish  it.  The  ber- 
ries are  durk  purple.  There  is  a  bad  figure  of  it  in  Watson's 
Dtndmio^tia  ^ri /,Mirioa,||latB  S6»  nnder  the  emneoaa  name 
of  Berberit  Sinenii«» 

7.  Berberit  Sinetuie  (Chinese  batberry)w— Spines  three- 
parted,  or  none :  leaves  lanceolate,  very  acute,  much  netted, 
t  ntire.  or  n-guliirly  toothed ;  flowers  numerous,  in  drooping 
rLici  nies,  which  are  not  much  longer  than  the  leaves  .\ 
native  of  the  north  of  India  and  of  China,  where  it  was  found 
during  Lord  Hnmtney's  embassy,  between  Pekin  and 
Jeho).  Hoi*  eonmon  in  French  than  English  gaidens. 
Ita  leaves  are  aometimes  almost  lootMeas,  floneiinies  raAer 
Qnely.  and  occasionally  very  coarsely  toothed.  They  are 
much  smaller,  thicker,  and  more  niHted  than  those  of  It 
I/jrrira.  whi<'h  this  species  most  resembles.  The  berries 
are  »Rid  t>y  l>e  Candolle  to  be  dark-purple :  we  find  them  a 
dirty  red.  on  plants  whidi  m  are  eartain  he  ooniidofad  to 
belong  to  this  species. 

*  *  *  Luwee  lealheryt«Mifnem}  fiowm  eoUtoff,  «r 
tfi  mietert. 

8.  Berberi*  fFallichiana  (Wallich's  barliorry). — Spines 
long,  slender,  three-parted ;  leaves  oblone,  lanceolate,  deep- 
green,  sbarp-pointea.  finely  semled ;  mnrecs  verv  nume- 
rous, in  clusters  shorter  than  the  leaves.  A  native  of  Nepaul, 
and  apparently  of  the  higher  part  of  the  country.  It  has 
never  yet  been  intro«luce(l  to  our  gardens  ;  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly well  worth  procurini;  on  account  of  its  deep-green 
evergreen  leaves.   B.  utrnviritUt  is  another  name  for  it. 

9.  Berberit  dt^de  (sweet-fruited  berbeuy). — Spines  long, 
slender,  simple,  or  three-parted ;  leaves  obovate,  obtnse, 
with  or  without  n  bristly  point,  quite  entire,  glaucous  on  the 
nrirliT-side  :  (lowers  solitiiry,  on  slender  stalks,  twice  as  long 
,is  the  leaves.  A  native  <it  the  south-western  part  of  South 
AiuericB,  from  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens  to  Valdivia,  whore 
it  forms  a  smtt  eVMgrSen  bush.  Its  fruit  is  round,  black, 
about  as  Isige  as  a  pea :  it  is  said  to  be  sweet,  and  veil 
suited  for  making  tam  or  preserving.  This  speotas  has 
been  some  years  in  this  country,  but  is  at  present  very  rare. 

10.  Brr/icnx  hi'tprrif)hyUa  (various-li-aved  barberry). — 
Spines  strong,  three-parted ;  leaves  obovate,  lanceolate, 
acute,  either  entire  or  willi  from  three  to  five  spiny  teeth, 
very  deep  green;  flowers  solitary,  on  stalks  about  twice  as 
long  as  the  leavaa.  An  ineleg^t  bosh  about  three  feet 
high,  bare  of  leaves,  and  having  nothing  bnt  its  rarity  to 
recommend  it;  it  isi  a  native  of  the  Straits  f  M  igalhaens; 
'o  the  ffardens  it  is  usually  called  B.  tlicijuha  ,  there  is  a 
Agure  of  it  m  Hooker  s  Krotic  Fiora,  vol.  i.  t.  1-1. 

11.  Berhent  empetrt/oita  (crowberry-leaved  barberry). — 
Spines  slender,  long,  iu  three  or  five  deep  divisions ;  leaves 
linear,  with  a  spiny  potnt,  ndled  back  at  the  edge,  collected 
in  bondlaa  in  the  axtls  of  the  spines :  flowers  solitary, 
growing  on  stalks  uImjuI  as  long  as  the  leaves.  A  very  cu- 
rious and  pretty  plant,  as  yet-  nire  in  this  country;  found 
wild,  from  the  Cordilleras  o(  Chili  to  th«  southern  point  of 
the  American  continent,  over  the  whole  of  whieh  counlkT 
it  appears  to  be  very  common.  In  gencnrtl  aspest  it  is  mnoii 
mm  Uka  a  heath  than  a  bailMn7* 


Besides  these  species  there  are  several  of  gieat  beauty 
as  evergreen  shrubs  to  be  procured  from  South  America; 
of  these  Berberit  actinacantJut,  an  eztrem^  nmrnm  i^aitt 
between  Valpsniso  and  8t.  lago^  uigliA  ha  easily  utao- 
duced. 

*  *  *  •  leaves  Imlheri/,  ^n^rsr^m  ;  Jtoveers  in  racemti. 

12.  Berberis  fltjribunda  (many-Ilowered  barberry).— 
Spines  very  stiff  and  tliree-partcd ;  leaves  oblong  OT  olMOIIff- 
lanceolate,  nearly  entire  or  toothed  in  varionsdsgrasa,  snrna- 
tines  very  deeply  and  ooanaly  veined;  flowers  in  hmg 
loose  slender  racemes.  Apparently  extremely  common  in 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  India,  where  it  forms  a  tall  bush, 
varying  considerably  in  ttu  form  and  sue  of  the  leaves, 
and  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  tooUied,  but  always 
well  marked  by  its  slender,  pendulous,  or  erect  racemes  of 
flowers,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  kalraa,  and  in  no 
degree  corymbose.  It  is  to  be  ftnnd  ooeasiQnBily  in  the 
more  choice  collections  of  this  country.  Out  of  accidental 
variation.^  in  its  mode  of  leafing  and  llowenng,  the  spurious 
species  called  B.  affinia  and  ceratophylla  have  been  con- 
stituted. By  Dr.  Wailich.  in  his  great  distribution  of  the 
Herbarium  of  the  East  India  Company,  it  has  been  ai^ 
taken  for  B.  ari^atOt  whieh  is  altogether  another  plant. 

15.  Berberit  AttaHea  (raism  burberry). — Spines  small 
and  wen!;,  cirnplf  or  thrnn  partrri  •  leaves  oblong  or  obovate, 
•acute,  SI  incwliat  gliiucuus  bcnt  riih,  either  entire  or  coarsely 
or  ever.  linely  toothed;  floivers  iii  shirt  t^ampact  racemes 
not  longer  than  the  leaves.  Found  in  Nepaul  and  Komaoon 
very  abundantly,  forming  a  tail  bush  with  the  habit  of  the 
oomaon  SumtMan  baxbsRy.  The  fiuit  is  round,  covered 
over  with  a  thick  bloom,  and  has  altogedier  flie  appearenee 
of  the  finest  raisins.    It  is  pr  Mlncod  abundantly  in  thU 

I  climate,  where  the  plant  is  now  not  very  imconimon.  The 
very  short  racemes  are  the  piineiFal  disiiiMtini  of  ibis  tpe- 
ctes  when  in  flower.  » 

14.  BerMt  dlsottota  (wUtened  barberry).  —  Spinas 
scarcely  anv;  leaves  roundish,  coarsely  toothed,  rather 
glaucous,  white  beneath ;  racemes  very  short  and  compact, 
pendulous.  Recently  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety fjrom  Mexico.  It  is  a  tall,  slender,  evergr^n  bush, 
with  deep-brown  branches  and  scarcely  any  spines.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  wedge-shaped  and  three-toothed,  bnt 
more  frequently  nearly  rovnd,  with  two  or  thiee  spiny  tsslh 
on  each  side.  It  is  sometimes  called  in  the  gardens  bynia* 
take  B.  ghuea,  which  is  a  different  species. 

l.T.  Brrbrnx  aristaia  (bristle- lea^  -1  b  .r'>erry). — Spines 
tliree-pitrted,  sim^e,  or  wanting;  leaves  obovate.  acute, 
shining  on  both  sides,  with  a  few  bristle-poiatsd  teeth  on 
either  edge;  raeemss  alwaya  tnore  or  less  oomponnd  and 
coiy  mbose.   A  native  of  the  mountains  of  India,  extending 

from  thf  Hhn"1"'^Tin  rrinETi'  finwn  the  Nili^hrrrv  f,ir  as 
Nuera  Kliia  and  A<iitiu  s  I'cuk  in  Ceylon  ;  iL  v-,  a  Iianly  t>uii- 
e\ergreen  bush  in  the  gardens.  Its  stature  is  that  of  the 
common  barberry,  but  it  is  a  far  handsoiuer  Kpocies,  not 
only  beoansB  of  ka  avetgrsii  laavastlmt  on  account  of  the 
fine  laras  eosymhase  taeeiMa  of  flowen  with  which  it  is 
enured  m  Jane.  Its  fhllt  is  oblong,  brownish-jiurple.  wifli 
little  or  no  bloom,  and  about  three  seeds ;  the  flavour  is  in- 
sipid, with  a  little  acidity.  The  form  of  the  leaves  and  their 
degree  o(  toothing  are  too  fallacious  to  be  cited  as  marks  by 
whieh  this  may  be  distinguished  from  other  apwies.  It  is^ 
howevar*  immediately  known  by  its  esmponad  lacemsaef 
Howcrs.  whieh  haw  a  eorywUne  appearance,  as  is  tNll 
represented  in  the  Batametd  R^^ter,  t.  729,  where  the 
plant  is  called  R  cAtVna ;  thechitri  of  t'laNepaulese  is  bow- 
ever  not  this  plant,  but  Berberu  peliUaris,  a  specin  not 
yet  in  England. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  still  some  beautiful  speeies 
to  introduce  from  the  south  of  Chili,  particularly  one  AomI 
by  Mr.  Bridges  near  Valdivia,  with  shining  holly-like  leaves, 
long  racemes  of  orange-eolonred  flowers,  and  young  branches 
covered  with  rusty  down.  We  particularly  invite  the  atten- 
tion uf  travellers  in  Chih  to  this  plant,  tbe  seeds  of  which 
would'  certainly  roach  England  in  saMr  if  nUMd  With 
tenacious  earth  and  nunmed  into  a  bOK. 

§2.  Leaves  pinnated :  all  evergreen. — Ash-Barbhhbtr?. 

16.  Berberis  famcuiaris  (Califomian  ash-berl>erry ). — 
Leaflets  ovate,  finely  toothed,  not  shining ;  flowers  in  short 
compact  dusters;  stem  tall  and  woody.  Found  in  the 
moitntainoas  parts  oTCaSfinifn  «ad  Ibsisa.  A  very  hand* 
tome  evaqpaen  alinib,«ttb  pinnntsd  laaiw  whieh  an  hr 
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M  wmm  ihlotRR,  ud  of  « jpstor  gi-een  than  eevetal  of  the 
otbdn!.  It  is  rather  too  deliciite  to  bear  the  winters  of  the 
»eiBhl>ourlio.i(l  ol'  Lotidan  vrilhout  ftrtine  protection  ;  but  it 
woulJ.  Ill  piobability,  lie  perfectly  hardy  in  the  soutii- 
wcsit  rii  parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  readily  known  by  tiie 
gtnierullv  rovindcd  appearance  of  its  clusters  of  Howers, 
which  apwHur  in  Jan«.  Figured  in  the  Botanieai  Regittett 
voL  ix.  pn^  7M.  under  fin  name  of  B,  pimtato. 

Mahonia  dtveritifriUa  of  the  ^iirrlena  socms  tolte  the  same 
OS  this:  and  the  stury  of  its  havinjx  licon  brought  iroin 
Monte  \' ilco  is  priibablv  not  tnif. 

17.  Bnbei-is  aqut/oimm  (buiiy-leaved  ash  barberry). — 
iMtti'U  ovate-lanceolate,  flat,  deeply  tnd  VBgllhtly  toothed, 
remarkably  shining;  flowm  in  km^  nmov raoMaet ;  alem 
tall  and  woouy.  A  nativft  of  Noith-wett  Amenca  ftom 
l\MV.-  AUtiuTi  U)  Ni>'  tka  Smnil,  Lriowing  in  woods,  where  it 
fartos  u.  ihiuk  and  rich  uiidci  wuod.  It  has  bfefln  intrwlw'ed 
to  this  country  of  lali  years,  and  is  perhaps  tin.-  )ian<ls(>:n>^st 
hardy  avergruen  we  yet  possess,  its  foliage  u  of  a  rich 
deep  thiniap  Rreen.  becoming;  purple  in  the  winter;  itbaait 
l¥u(t  in  some  abundance,  which  eon»i)>ts  of  ciusteis  of 
roundish  black  berries,  havui^  lUeir  burfaee  covered  vith  a 
rich  violet  bloom.  They  have  no  merit  is  fruit,  but  would 
probably  l>e  greedily  sought  by  p:amc,  for  the  protection  of 
which  in  coverts  this  species  seems  well  adapted,  if  it  could 
only  be  obtained  in  auffieient  quantity.  The  difliculty  of 
propatratinp  it  has  hitherto  made  it  a  leaiee  plant ;  but 
seed."  iniL'bt  he  easily  obtained  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's i-etileiiii  nis  in  North-west  America.  It  must  resem- 
Itlti'- ii.  ./^iM'  "/<jri\.  trom  which  its  iarpe  sbiiiiiiLf  lea\°es  at 
ouoe  dtstinKuisii  it  :  iiiul  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  wiucb  that 
species  is  not  Fltwers  in  May  and  June:  it  has  been 
flgurad  in  the  Bota/ueal  Btgkter,  vol.  xviu  plate  I4ii. 

19.  Btrbni*  repau  (creepinff  ash-barberry).'— i«afl«ts 
few,  somewhiit  t^Iaunous,  ekpurially  on  titc  undiT  side,  ob- 
lontj,  when  old  rr'undt'd  ;it  the  jvnnt.  with  shallow  to<ithiii<rs ; 

dwarf;  ruiu  at  the  ruoL  Found  wild  on  tue  e&»t  side  of 
the  Bodiy  tawmtains  of  North  America,  and  perfectly  hardy 
in  Qior  ^ardns.  Its  items  do  not  grow  ahoro  si&  or  nine 
iodiea  hifth.  and  are  faiaded  with  a  prolVmon  ef  rich  vellow 

flowers,  which  constitute  the  principal  be.iutv  of  tlio  spi  cios. 
Its  fruit  i*  unknown.  A  Kootl  flL'uro  of  it  li  iii  Ixt-ii  pub- 
lished in  till*  Hniauical  Rr^i\te)\  vdI.  xiv.  |»Uitfi  1176.  Ni>- 
thing  can  be  more  unlike  B,  aqu{foiium  than  this  ia.  al- 
though the  two  have  oecMOiMUy  been  most  iwMeoiintalily 
oonfounded. 

19.  Berberit  ghmarea  (long*leaved  ash-harberry>. — Leaf- 
lets nunteroua.  ovate-lanceulatc,  coarsely  toothtd,  of  a  d  ill 
ttlaucous  green :  flowers  m  lung,  narrow,  4;reci  rsiceuics  ; 
stem  very  dwarf;  scales  of  the  leaf  and  tlowor-buds  stiff 
and  gliunaceous.  A  native  of  North-west  America,  urow- 
ing  in  shady  grassy  pfatees  in  woods.  The  stem  of  this 
iipocic<<i  does  not  grow  more  than  hix  or  eight  inches  high, 
sad  i&.  in  fact,  shorter  than  its  leaves,  which  consist  of 
about  six  pairs  with  an  odd  one.  and  uio  iointed  at  e\'ery 
pair  of  leaflets  in  the  manner  ui  a  bainl>i>o  stem.  The  fruit 
la  renndish  and  insipid,  of  a  fine  glaucous  purple.  This  is 
leas  rate  than  aqm^foHmiit  and  is  an  olQoet  of  curiosity 
more  than  of  utility.  It  loves  to  gvsv  in  a  shaded  Ame- 
riran  border,  where  it  is  protected  from  the  fiercer  rays  of 
the  sun.  It  \*  tigured  in  the  Botauical  Renter,  vol.  ,xvii. 
plata  I4SI.  Bw^iiaiss,  atiMirtontg  nerveta,  is  another  name 
for  this. 

In  aildition  to  tbete  four  beautiful  species  there  are  the 
fUkwing.  vhieh  stiU  Mmstn  to  be  introduoed  to  this  coun- 
try :-~mrkm£aaal«e«MM'  (the  B.  actttttA(/hft'<iof  aooie). 

a  fine  pintialfd  plant  with  r  ,iri  l  Ijiark  fruit,  found  on  tlio 
Nilirherry  niouiiinnis  of  IikIui  ui  ilio  elcvaiiw  of  8000  feet. 
Ji^ilwrm  Napuleiisis,a.  native  of  tiic  mountiuiis  of  the  north 
of  India,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Rnyle,  it  ijrows  twelve 
I'eet  high  in  shady  places,  at  5liU0  and  (iUOO  lect  uf  cleva- 
tkmi  thia  la  a  noUe  specter  and  ought  to  be  obtained  from 
India  at  any  oost  as  it  would,  in  all  prohabiKty,  ouceeed  in 
this  olimate.  Berberit  tragaeamthoides,  wiUi  not  nidre 
than  one  or  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  found  alonir  the  banks  of 
the  nvcr  Kur,  lu  ar  'I'ltlis;  and  Brrbrns  car  i^ano'folia,  a 
Chin'  se  pl  int  very  like  the  last :  both  the  latter  have  the 
pointv  of  the  leaves  liunlened  into  spines. 

B£KBfiRS.  B&KBBE'R  (Berbers  is  nothing  elie  than 
Bar^lbra;  BarShora  being  the  Arabic  form  of  the  plural 
from  Beri  er).  the  nanio  t,'iven  by  the  Arabs  to  llie  ori- 
ginal innabitan<»  of  JNortb  Africa,  which  cone^oods 


to  tho  libyans  of  Herodotus,  who  were  the  aboriginet 
of  the  north,  and  by  him  dLjtin(;uished  from  tbn  Athi> 
opians  to  the  south,  and  from  the  Greeks  and  Pfainni* 
cians  who  had  setil-  d  on  the  northern  coast.  Tlio  pcopls;, 
however,  to  whom  the  name  of  Berbers  is  now  genera. :y 
applied,  namely  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  whole  Atlas  ran£« 
Cram  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Marocoo  to  the  shares  of  the  giuf 
of  Cahes  or  little  Syrtis.  call  themselves  in  their  own  Uo- 
guages  Amazirgb,  or  Tauuirght,  and  are  not  acquainu-d 
with  the  name  of  Berber,  which  appears  to  have  betn 
first  used  by  llie  Arab  writcii  in  tiie  se<-ond  cetitury  y,' 
the  Uegira  (ci|>blU  coulury  of  our  era),  after  the  Ma  baai> 
mcdan  conquest  of  North  Africa  and  of  Spain.  Previoui 
to  this  the  Arabs  used  to  eaU  the  inhnhitantt  of  Mauri- 
Uttia  A'djem.  or  motta'djem,  *  stnngeia.*  *  who  did  not 

speak  Arabick,'  fflraberK  di  Hemso,  Specrhi  i  ra/.to  e 
statimtic'i  ddl  Impero  </i  Marocco,  Genoa,  l>.i-i.>  1:3 
the  coiiiicil  of  Toledo,  (i  J4  a.  r> ,  a  jjireat  luiniuer  of  Je»s 
were  ordered  to  leave  Spain  under  tho  charge  of  huLUog 
treasonable  comspondencc  with  their  Iwdtren  of  Afrim 
known  hy  the  name  of  Pilistins,  who  were  settled  in  giesi 
numbers  amonff  tbe  Amazirshs  and  the  Moors.  Gra- 
berg  thinks  that  the  more  >  iMliie<l  .le.v--  of  Sp^in  n  a.» 
have  used  tht*  wnr<l  barbiiro:.  m  i>p«iiikiug  i«t  lUmc  utv^:.- 
hours  across  the  Straits,  out  of  which  word  the  Ar:^';* 
writers  of  Spain  in  the  following  century  may  have  formed 
the  wand  heiter  or  Jnhud  el  berber,  '  barbarina  Jew.' 
The  Arabian  historians  and  Keogiaphers,  however,  hstt 
given  various  and  more  fanciful  explanations  of  tbe  vorl 
berber.  Some  derive  it  from  Bar.  desert,  others  from  tb'? 
word  '  berlierna,  which  signifies  a  murmuring,  iodistti^ 
noise,  for  such  tlie  lani;uage  of  the  North  Afncau  native* 
sounded  to  the  ears  of  the  Ambs.  (Leo  Afiticanus,  A/rim 
dfitcriptio,  and  Sbehabeddin,  in  his  Ketab  Ad^umtm, 
writton  n' i  nt  14 aO:  the  latter  i»  quoted  by  Riitcr.  .-ynk^ 
s.  24.)  One  of  the  autient  and  principal  tribes  of  tU 
!  Amii/ir',^h>  was  r  i.Unl  Heram.  "r  sons  of  Ber.  a  desc«:nd;ir.t 
ol  Mad^iLrh.  liie  progenitor  of  tbe  whole  race.  (Ibn  Hhih 
dun,  Htttoty  of  the  Berbers,  vitilten  about  1370.)  Oih^n 
say  that  Ber  was  tbe  son  of  Kis  and  giandsoa  nf  A'ilaa, 
one  of  the  shepheid  kings  of  Egypt.  In  the  anfieDt  Romas 
p'Ograpby  of  MauriUitiia  we  find  a  tribe  ealle-*!  Vctr*?,  i.i 
tlie  north friviern  piirt  of  Tinpitana,  m^t  ihv  wesiera  baLti 
nf  ll'.e  Molochat  river,  and  fartiier  south  beyond  the  St:  u 
river  were  the  Verbirie  and  tbe  Nectibeiea.  Aceordinp 
Graherg  the  origin  of  the  word  Berber  might  be  traced  t: 
those,  as  the  b  and  the  v  are  intercban^able  letters.  Wea- 
ther, thei-cfore,  the  word  Berber  is  uf  indigenous,  or  Ar^bx, 
ii- (Ireok  and  Roman  onum  i>  Ntill  a  matter  of  doubt,  ll 
ha»  bt'en,  lio*t;vor.  generally  employed  by  tho  Ar&Uu 
writers,  wiien  speaking  of  the  North  African  aborigines 
Among  tlie  earliest  of  these  writers  who  speak  of  tbe  Bcr 
hers,  we  find  Heabam  hen  Mohammed  al  Knelehi,  who  littei 
in  the  beginning  of  tbe  9th  century.  Kaid  ATad  Ben  Mua 
who  died  about  ami  Abul  Ka^v.'m  Mubamnaed  lia 
Hiiaukal,  wiio  wrote  abuit  970. 

With  rej^ard  to  the  origin  of  the  Berbers,  we  find  it  bkc- 
wise  involved  in  obscurity.  TraditiOB  among  themselves,  i* 
well  A6  the  accuunu  uf  the  Arabian  writers  who  havnwhitse 
concerning  them,  seem  to  point  to  the  land  of  Canaim  as  ibt 
countr\  ihey  came  from.  Ahmed  ol  Fa»i,  iu  his  AV/«^  H 
Giamutiir,  >ay<  that  tbe  Bor)>ers  are  a  colony  of  Philistiim 
who  took  refiiiTP  in  .\.fric*  after  Da\id  had  killed  Gialtj»at  <3 
Goliath  (Herbelot, art.  Gialnut).  Othere  sav  that  the\  aretiw 
descendants  of  tlie  Cauaanite!>  and  Amalekites  dn\ca  fm 
Palosti  uo  by  Joshua.  Thece  is  now  a  tribe  of  Beiiiesa  MSr 
Mcquines  called  Ait  Amor,  said  to  he  the  dnsfwadinii  «f 
the  .\tn  )ri;es.  Procopius  (Vandalk»rum.  11.)  says  liu! 
tlic  Gurj^aaiuttfi,  .lobusitcs.  and  other  nations  being  drit«c 
out  of  Palestine  by  Joshua,  built  ciuos  in  Libya,  and  orc.i- 
pkM]  the  country  as  far  as  tbe  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  and  ia 
;\iio  asserts  that  in  his  time  there  were  at  Tangier  cm 
marble  columns  with  inscriptions  in  the  Pbtemcian  b» 
sruage,  to  tho  following  import: — '  Wo  fly  f^Mn  the  robfcff 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun."  Hut  I'roo  pins  al>o  s^aystbal  tbere 
wt-re  other  nations  »ullled  lu  Libya  before  lUa  arrivsl  W 
those  ulrantters.  Thou<^  the  statement  of  Proeoptus  wtf 
be  worth  little,  it  serves  at  least  to  show  that  the  tn^ 
tion  of  the  old  rebtionilfa^»  between  the  Canaamitoe  tai 
toe  natives  of  North  Africa  existed  in  his  time.  Grabrrc. 
wahout  controvertini;  tbe  tradition  of  the  Canaantle  aiJ 
Phihstine  emi>;rali>.iiis,  tii;r'  -    ;l:;aL  An)ajir<;ii  i.:  !" 

existed  in  North  Africa  prvvtou*  to  Uw  a^  of  Joehis,  and 
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the  traditions  oi  ilxe  Shelloob  aie  la  favour  of  that  &up|iK>- 
•ilion.  The  Sbellooh.  it  must  be  obsened,  are  a  clans- 
Poafi»t  great  genealugista,  Tb«y  c«U  thcnuwlvM  tb« 
oaMMiduili  of  Muigb,  «<hi  of  Canaan,  and  conikl«r  thmr 
northern  noigbbuurs,  tho  Brvbber  of  Foz,  ii!>  I*lit1i«tine<;, 
defendants  of  Caaluhiiu,  Bon  of  Murauii.  Ibn  KhuKliiti 
taya  of  the  Berbers  in  jicueml  tluvt  lliev  aru  iIcmx- mU'il 
from  Ham,  like  tbe  aniient  Egyptians.  Graber^;.  UmU 
Maradcn,  and  others  w  ho  hwve  paid  attention  to  the  Tam- 
sirgt  iMiguigei  think  Ui»t  it  has  na  affinity  to  tlM  ian* 
^af^  eemnotity  callad  Sheraitie.  At  the  end  of  Cbnu* 

bcrlii)  no's  Onttin  Dominica,  I.onilon,  1715,  tlturc  is  a 
I-atm  epistle  tniui  JeZrecl  Junes  about  lliu  Im^ua  S/iii'/ifnjns, 
whicli,  iio  siiys,  was  once  tiie  lan!xuai,'e  ut'  both  M  uin- 
taa)ia:»,  but  is  now  confined  to  tiie  inhabitants  of  Messa, 
(Sejehnesa?)  Dara,  Sus,  and  the  Reepbaan  Mounts.  The 
diiavMMe  batvwn  its  vaiioua  diahola  oonaiau,  hn  aays* 
elmfly  in  tha  piranmieiation:  in  many  plaoaa  they  have 

ai'-vcral  wunls  1>  rx;iri'ss  the  same  thini^ :  tlicir  sounds 
are  hissing  ami  ^auiual ;  many  Ht'brew,  l^itin,  Greek,  and 
Punic  words  un-  mixwi  with  their  lan;:uai:c,  ami  they  fifiie- 
raliy  use  the  praAx  Ait  to  the  names  of  their  tribes, 
OOBUmna  thair  haUtl  to  those  of  the  Irish  ;  and  he  ^ros 
m  vocabulary  of  about  one  hundred  worda  of  the  Shillooh 
lant^uage  with  the  Latin  meaning.  The  nnnierals  are  as 
follows  : — 1,  yean ;  8,  seen ;  3,  crat ;  4.  koost ;  5,  summost ; 
6,  !«utheast;  7,  sad ;  8,  tempt;  9,  tzaw;  10,  murrow;  II, 
yean  d'murrow ;  12,  sin  d'amnow,  fikC. ;  20,  aahedcen;  the 
other  multiples  of  ten,  h«iayi»are  Acabiei  100  is  tamaadon ; 
I  oou  is  woaphodon.  Shaw,  in  hit  voeabulary  of  61m- 
Tiah  or  Algiers  Berber,  gives  enrnn  for  1,  aMO  Ar  Si  tad 
the  other  numerals,  ho  says,  are  Arabm. 

NumtTdiis  otlicr  fuiif;rantA  from  th<*  East  are  rttported  tu 
ha\o  M'ttleil  on  the  cu»ibU  of  Northern  Africa  at  very 
remote  times,  Hercules  and  his  rompaoloili»  Armenians, 
Medea  and  Fenians,        Oftha  Panianswaawtoidthat 


gency  ot  i  unis,  tho  A  denia  of  GliadamtA  south  of  Tnpol^ 
and  the  Tuancks  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  well  as  the  iiiba* 
bitants  of  the  Oaaas  of  Siwah.  Audjelah,  and  (unbahiy  af 
Fetsan  alioi,ara  braneh«s<df  one  great  parent  ttoek,  the 
Mazijh  or  aboriginal  while  rat  e  ol  Nt  rilicrn  .\rrli  u.  Their 
various  dialects  ore  probobly  derived  IVom  ouo  couiusun  kin- 
^'uafie,  as  lar  as  can  he  jud^eil  from  the  scanty  inforiiiation 
we  have  eoucvnitug  them.  Such  is  the  opinioq  of  Marsden, 
Homemann,  Secuen,  Grabarg,  Venture,  Ritter;  and  such 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Ibn  Batata  and  Ibn  Khaldun,  who 
hinueif  or  Berber  raee,  and  who  wrote  a  hittorv  of  tha 


Berbers:  of  Aim  Mohamtaed  Sal?hh  el  Gharnati.  Shehab- 
eddin,  Leo  Afnoaiuis,  and  other  Arabian  tJiavi.ller».  iteo- 
graphcrs,  and  historians.  (See  Hornemann's  Vocabulttry 
<\f  the  Siirah  ami  Aut^eiah  jjttuects ;  Venture's  VocWtn' 
laire  Berber,  in  Langlvs's  French  translation  of  HonM- 
mann;  Minutoli's  yocabularp  <tf  ih$  Siwak  Lannvage; 
Sliaw's  Vocabulary  of  the  Snotfittk  or  Algerim  Btrbert ; 
Iliist  s  I'.flerrtlninger  oin  Morr,h  is,  in  which  is  a  vocabu- 
liiry  of  ttie  western  Amoxir^fh  ;  and  V'ater's  Alithridatet.) 
Seetzcn  and  Venture  think  that  the  Barabra  or  Berbers  of 
Nubia  are  niso  derived  from  the  same  stock,  and  Seetiaa 
was  assured  by  one  of  the  Rurabra  pilgrims,  that  the  Bar* 
bers  of  tha  Nile  wndtreUind  the  dialect  of  the  Berbers  of 
Moghrib.  or  Marocoo,  who  come  with  tlie  caravans  through 
Nubia  on  tlicir  way  tu  M  i  ( .Seeizen  !<  letter  to  Von 
Hammer  in  tiie  tund^rutien  Jes  Onentx,  iii.)  Qu  tha 
coast  of  Adel,  south-east  of  Abyssinia,  is  the  harbour 
known  bv  the  name  of  Berbera.  The  SomaiUia,  tha  inhar 
bitants  01  the  country,  are  supposed  by  some  to  beof  Berlwr 
race ;  and  tbe  whole  of  this  coast,  from  Cape  Guardafui  to 
the  straits  of  Bub  el  Mandeh,  is  called  Barbana  in  tlie 
Perift/ttt  of  the  Er\  threaii  sea.  Again  in  Sudau,  Ibn 
Batuta,  who  tiaveiled  in  the  fourteenth  century,  touod  a 
tribe  ot  IlerUirs  in  the  kingdom  of  W»dai  or  Bergu.  which 
lias  west  of  I>arfiu',  and  the  king  of  the  oonntry  was  than 


on  landing  th«y  turned  their  hoats  to^y<tttrry,  and  tisad  '  of  B«ib^  raoe.  <Sea  RUter's  Jfrtea,  wtt.  S4.  wheiw  he 


them  an  huts  (Salliist,  rfc  Jusritrth..  r.  IH):  but 

tht^&«2  Iradtliuas  cumut  be  coi)siii<-icd  as  ol  aiiv  iiistiineat 
value.  The  Phosnicinns  and  Ort  uk-<  eanu-  next,  aii  l  atU-r- 
wanls  the  Romans,  Vandals,  Jewi.  Arabs,  itc.  This  will 
acirount  for  tha  |(reat  aduuxturo  of  racen  in  various  parts  ol 
tbe  country,  espaetalijr  near  tha  coasts;  but  atiU  ana  rare,  the 
Amasirgli,  appears  dislinet  fmm  the  oldest  timea  on  record 
as  li:«Mn^'  uKunlained  its  identity,  its  habits,  and  a  s«'iMrnlc 
lauL'iiau'e  till  iho  prtseat  day.  The  name  Masigb  or 
Am  i/.ir<:h  may  be  traced  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
in  the  Maxves  of  Herodotus;  in  the  Masices  of  Ptolemy, 
who  livad  in  Western  Tinf^itanui  betwaen  tha  river  Zilis 
■adtheeapa  Hermteum,  now  cape  Cantin:  in  the  Tamu- 
siflraofthe  Periplus,  now  Tafolue,  south  of  Moi;«idor;  and 
probably  in  the  MassyU  and  Mas-ri.s\h  <ii  liie  K  umiii  '^vo- 
graphers.  Tho  httic  island  beflin?  \l.:u  rs  is  railed  by 
Animianus  Marcelliiius,  Insula  Maxticmia,  nml  by  the  oldest 
Arabian  writers  Jeesira  Beni  Masivhanan.  Kukathius*  in 
his  notes  to  DUmtfmut  Periegete*  (T.  ealla  lafhas,  the 
Nuraidian,  king  of  the  Mazircs  and  the  Noraade.-!.  The 
town  of  Mozagan,  near  tlio  mouth  of  the  Ummi-er-R'bie  h, 
Mill  bears  the  Ktm  '  naiuo. 

With  regard  to  liie  Arab  iramigrationa  previous  to  Mo- 
hammed s  (cm.  Ibn  al  Rai{uiq,  who  WfOta  in  the  11  th  cen- 
tury, in  his  traa  of  African  genaralioitf,  quoted  by  Lm 
Ameantn  and  by  Mannol,  says  tiiat  the  Sabmins  eama 
fnm  Arabia  arross  the  Desert,  utidcr  ^Iclek  Ifriki,  who 
gave  his  naiue  {•>  Africa,  They  consist-il  ol"  live  triln'S,  the 
aeiiiia'^'ia,  M,i>-^;iuMluh,  Zeiieta,  Hawara,  ai\d  Gviincrii. 
Tbeso  were  probably  the  Ijuinqucgentani  of  the  Romans. 
•They,"  ho  says,  *  were  called  African  Berbers,  while  the 
tohalntants  of  Tiogitana  who  had  settled  thate  in  very 
nnnot«  timea  were  called  Bertier  Xilow.  or  Sbelloohs.  The 
latter  lived  in  tl^u^es  in  t!te  mounlains.  and  >  une  of  the 
new  corniTs  fnun  Arabia  jaiat^d  them,  while  tbe  rest  con- 
tinued to  live  III  adowar  or  tents.  Tin  :r  inlws  were  called 
Kabyles.'  Now  the  very  mixetl  race  who,  under  the 
name  of  Moors,  inhabit  not  only  the  ceasta  and  the  chief 
towns  of  Barbary,  but  are  spread  into  tbe  interior  aa  fkr  as 
Sudan,  and  are  every  where  distinet  fhmi  tha  Berber  er 
^Tlzi^h  tribes,  trace  tlu-ir  origin  to  tiieM  Biabasm  or 
Himiarites.   [See  Mooas.] 

It  is  now  generally  believed  thot  the  Berbers  of  Fez,  the 
^liellooh  of  Marocco  and  Sua,  the  Showiah  or  Kabyles 
ijf  Algiers,  and  the  Beni  Mocab  and  other  tribes  of  tha 
Mad  al  Jeiwd  aenlh  of  Uie  AUas,  the  Zuamef  dM  w 


siK  uks  of  tho  Ikriwrs  of  Nidsia,  and  sec.  31,  where  he 
speak;!  of  those  of  Mount  Ai  ii-.)  This  supposed  reiation- 
sliij).  however,  In  isseen  the  liar.ihr.i  of  Nubia  and  the  Beis 
bers  ut  tiie  Atlas  is  a  matter  ol  at  tciwl  grvat  doubt,  and  not 
to  i>e  relied  upon.    [St*e  Bahauha.] 

The  word  AmMirgh  signiOoa  noble  and  free.  Tiia  leiier 
/  preSxed  to  a  noun  constitntea  the  article^  and  the  seme 
letter  adixed  to  the  end  marks  the  fetinnine  L^eiider.  Tama 
iirgt  or  Tomzirgt  is  tiie  name  tb«y  ^'i\e  to  tiieir  language 
and  their  nation.  Ainrt-  ir  nu  an-,  ma»tor,  lord  ;  tumrgart, 
mistress,  lady:  agschish,  male  iutant;  tagscbisl,  female 
child;  aram,  orelgnm,  a  male  eanwl;  tatamt.or  tolgumt. 
a  female  camel ;  aginar,  a  horsa:  tagatart,  a  naie;  dabri- 
can,  black,  adj.  niasc. ;  lubricant.  Mael(<bm.tdam«He1,  tamel- 
hit,  white;  ilha, tilhat.  iiaiuisome.  &e.  Most  of  linir  iwuneR 
of  towns,  countries,  and  nyvr*  be^in  tind  end  Uk^wt^e  with 
tlie  letter  /  ,•  TafileU.Tesset.Tarudant.Talent.&e.  (Graberg. 
SpeccMo  tUi  Mmroceo.)  Ritter  observes  m  support  of  the 
hypotbeaia  that  the  Anasirgh  was  once  the  laagtiage  ef  all 
nortberti  Africa  os  for  as  the  Red  Sea,  that  certain  pre- 
fixes or  atlixea  l>clonging  to  it  are  found  in  many  local 
names  norogs  the  whole  breadth  ot  tlie  continent,  for  instance 
Daraik,  which  means  mountam.  is  found  in  the  Abyssinian 
Taranta.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hazorta  tribes,  who, 
like  the  old  Bcjas,  Bisharaeaa.  and  other  African  tribes  along 
tbe  Red  0ea.  he  sapfioaas  to  have  been  originally  Berbors, 
and  again  in  Dar-fur,  Dar-Fungara.  Dar-Kulla.  S;e.  The 
name  T  irrur,  terurol,  is  also  found  te^icaied  in  a  nnmber 
of  villaeos.  .J.trkson  and  Ritter  also  nive  siiort  tables  of 
words,  eommon  both  to  the  .Shclluob  dialect  and  tltat  of  the 
Gunnchos.  tho  old  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Ii^lands,  who 
were  a  coleny  of  the  Amazirgh  race.  CCIIasie's  Salary 
the  Canmfif  Itimds ;  Bory  de  St.  Vhioent,  Hittaire  4m 
Met  F''rii:nff  <i.) 

In  the  empire  of  Marocco  the  abort  if  in  ul  rare  is  thvided 
into  two  great  s  etions,  mlled  by  the  Ar;il»s  Hrel)ii<  r  in  tho 
north,  and  Shellooh  in  the  south.  The  Biebbir  inhabit  tlte 
northern  part  of  tho  Great  Atlas  chain, eatondinfi  flTbm 
Mount  ErriS;  near  the  ooast  of  tha  Madttenaneaa,,  betweaa 
Tetuan  and  Oomera,  down  as  fkr  as  the  provinea  af  TVdla, 
soutli  of  the  city  of  Fas  or  Kcs,  and  near  the  sources  of  tiie 
great  rivet  Ijmm-er-R'bieb.  They  oeeujiy  likcwife  (he 
eastern  side  of  the  •^ame  chain,  extending  into  Tatllult  and 
Sejehnesa,  towards  the  state  of  Algwrs.  where  tlieir  brethren, 
the  Kabjies,  succeed  tkem  ahmg  the  hne  ef  the  AtJa'^  to  tbe 
ittlwaM.  Tbe  Becbite  wtia  eaoa  the  maetnaef  alll'ai* 
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Mt,  but  were  dmen  away  by  the  Arab  race.  The  northem- 
BiOHt  Berbers,  oast  of  Tctuan.  also  calltHl  Erntfeen  from 
Mount  Erreef,  have  a  bad  chaructcr  alun^  the  coast.  The 
Berbers  in  the  mountaint  live  under  tents,  or  in  huts  co- 
ymA  wHli  mats,  or  ia  mvn,  but  in  the  plains  they  have 
hoiiMB  anil  TiltaiteR.  bnSt  ^enenlly  of  wood  and  day, 
covered  with  straw,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  full  of  loop- 
Itoles  to  fire  through.  They  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of 
thnir  f  attU- :  they  have  great  Hocks  of  sheep,  and  also  mules 
and  donkeys,  but  few  horses,  and,  unlike  the  Ardhti,  ;Ley 
travel  and  fight  chiciiy  on  foot.  Some  cultivate  the  ground, 
and  they  all  lear  bee*.  A  gnat  number  of  Jews  live>  and 
have  ImA  fivm  time  immeiBorial,  atooni?  them,  on  a  fbothif^ 
of  social  equality,  a  pcrulinrity  wliicli  is  !iot  found  among 
the  Shelluoh,  or  indeed  amoii^  any  other  tribo  in  Africa, 
where  the  Jews  are  tjverywhere  more  or  less  despised,  and 
avoided  or  oppres^'Cd.  These  Jews  are  called  Pilistins  by 
the  other  Jtws  of  the  tnwns,  who  look  upon  them  as  here- 
tioi.  Th«  name  of  Piliatina  ia  sometime*  ^iplied  to  the 
Berhen  thMneelves  by  the  Sbellooh,  who  ocnraider  them  aa 
Phili-^tines,  dese.  iidants  of  rashihim,  son  of  Mitzraim,  and 
as  havinp  iuiniij^ratod  into  the  rountry  in  the  limo  of  Go- 
liath, loui;  after  themselves.  The  sympathy  between  the 
Berbers  of  North  Murocco  and  these  rhilistine  Jews  is 
attributed  to  a  tradition  among  the  Berbers,  that  their  an- 
eealois  at  one  time  before  the  Ambian  invasion  proftaieil 
the  Jewiah  religion.  This  tradition  it  oonftrmed  by  Arabian 
writers,  especially  by  Abulfeda,  and  by  Abu  Moliummerl 
Sah'^lili,  author  of  the  Kftah  al  Carton,  who  wmtt>  about  the 
year  X'iiri,  ami  wlio  says,  tliat  of  the  Horbcrs  of  Mot;hrib  el 
Acsa  some  followed  the  ChrtBlian  religion,  others  the 
Jewish,  and  others  that  of  the  Magi  or  of  Zoroaster.  He 
fan  ako  thai  the  deacendanta  of  Mnhagia  and  Kothama, 
who  emigrateil  flrom  Asm  after  David  had  tdtled  Otdiath. 
and  .settled  in  the  Moghrib,  were  professing  Judaism  nt  the 
time  of  the  Arab  conquest,  ana  that  they  acc  nnpanied 
Tarek  in  liis  invasion  of  Andalusia.  (GraberH's  Munyco.) 
At  present  the  Bcrl)ers  in  general  profess,  nominally  at 
ka»t.  tko  religion  of  Islam,  and  are  more  fanatical  against 
the  Cbriatiana  than  the  Moors  themselves.  They  have  light 
complexions,  and  many  have  hair  as  fair  as  the  northern 
Europeans :  their  beards  are  scanty  and  thin,  differing  in 
this  from  the  other  races  who  mhabit  Marocco ;  they  are 
remarkably  w(  11  proportioned,  robust,  active,  lively,  restless, 
and  bold,  and  implacable  in  their  revenge.  They  have  a 
aittisler,  malignant  glance  of  the  eye,  Uke  the  Kabyles  of 
Atsierst  and  the  instinct  of  cruelty  seemj  to  be  strong  in 
Iwto.  Rmet  and  other  modem  travellers  observe  that  the 
Kabyles,  women  as  wcH  men,  seem  t  I'l  light  in  tor- 
menting their  prisoners.  The  Berbers  oi  Marocco  are  often 
at  war  with  their  Arab  neighbours,  and  also  among  them- 
selves, tribe  against  tribe,  and  finnily  against  family.  Their 
halnd  and  revenge  are  hereditary,  and  blood  can  only  bo 
redeemed  by  Wood.  The  government  of  Marocco  encou- 
rages these  animosities  Ijetwoen  tribe  and  tribe,  for  the 
pDrp-iM"  iif  ikenmg  their  strength,  which  if  united  uhl-Iu 
nocume  extremely  formidable,  as  the  Berbers  and  Shellooh 

3 tether  form  at  least  one-half  of  the  population  of  the 
oteen^rife.  Oiahorg  reokooathe  Berbeirs  at  above  two 
nrilKons.  and  the  Shelkioh  at  one  minion  and  a  half.  Most 

of  the  Berber  tribes  live  in  a  state  of  almost  tntnl  iniii 
pendence,  under  the  administration  tlicir  umaargh, 
amrgar,  and  niiiacrun,  i  l  'iers  and  lords  "!m  :irc  lu  reditary. 
One  of  these,  named  Amrgar  M'baushe,  excittfd  u  general 
insurreetioii  in  1819,  and  maintained  for  several  years  an 
obstinate  war  against  the  omMior.  The  Berbers  in  a 
woollen  shsevelees  jsoStat  and  trotaers,  with  oeoesionally  a 
blanket  or  a  baracan  over  it.  Thi :  ^havo  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  leaving  the  hair  bchujd  iianging  down  to  their 
shoulders;  they  wear  short  mustachios,  and  a  small  tuft  of 
beard  on  the  chin ;  they  go  mostly  bareheaded  and  baro- 
Ibotod;  thsy  are  good  runners,  swimmers,  and  huntsmen, 
•ad  an  veiy  fond  of  tlieir  muakslsi  whioh  an  often  omap 
mented  with  ivovy  and  silver  at  a  eonsiderable  expense. 

Tt.c  :?hell(xih  are  smaller  made  and  less  robust  than  the 
nurihtra  Borlx'rs,  and  they  have  darker  complexions:  they 
are  more  industrious,  peaceful,  civilize<l,  and  luuiiane  ;  they 
work  at  trades  and  manu&ctures ;  they  arc  more  husband- 
men than  ahai^bsids;  tliqr  Uv»  in  hou^s  called  tiguiin, 
made  of  stonea  and  mortar,  oovnced  with  ioo&  of  biielts  or 
dates ;  they  have  villages  called  teddert  wid  towns  eslled 
mart.  surrounde<l  by  walls  and  towers.  They  have  no  .Tews 
among  them,  and  although  some  of  their  tnbes  live  close  to 


those  of  the  Berbers,  they  keep  separate  htm,  and  never  if 
terniarry  with  them.  It  appears  that  they  and  the  Berben 
do  not  understand  each  other's  dialect  without  an  iuter- 
preter.  The  Shelloiih  consider  themselves  as  the  descend- 
ants ^  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  call  them- 
selvea  Amazirgh-Bemnis,  flrom  the  celebvaled  tribe  Bevanis, 
or  sons  of  Ber,  descended  of  Modzig,  or  Masirgh,  son  of 
Canaan.  (See  Graberg,  Appendix,  note  6,  On  the  Gmf- 
ahfftf  of  the  People  of  Tiri'zitana.)  Every  tliin?  sei'tn> 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
difference  between  the  Shdkobs  and  Berbers,  they  were 
mther  originally  of  one  race,  or  have  at  fimner  cpoohs  m 
mixed  to^^dier  as  to  mate  a  great  alBnity  between  them 
which  affinity,  in  course  of  ages,  has  become  a^in  in  gn-ai 
measure  obhterated.  With  regard  to  the  Shellooh  an*: 
Berber  languages,  Graherg  firmly  believes  that  they  aii: 
dialectit  of  one  original  language,  differing  less  than  the 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  German  languages  do  from  eaeb 
other.  The  language  of  the  Shellooh  is  known  by  thn  naate 
of  Shilhdt.  A  npantsh  missionary  at  Tangier,  Fatlier  Dec 

Pedro  Martin  del  Rosario,  who  has  ofVen  tra\  ellod  thnugl 
the  interior  of  Marocco.  is  well  iicquaintol  w  ith  the  Bt 'b*?!^ 
antl  tlicir  languiiL'e,  and  1ki-  i!  i  been  amoni;  the  S!it-l!<ioh> 
of  the  south,  eaid.  that  between  the  two  ianguag«t>  there 
as  much  resemblance  as  between  the  English  und  tt^ 
Uuteh,  and  with  ngard  to  the  ohataoier  of  the  two  peopfe 
he  used  to  compare  the  SheHooha  to  the  French,  and  tiw 
Bcrl>ers  to  the  Belgians.  Our  knowledge  of  \\w  \i>r 
Aiuazirgh  dialc<Us  sct-ms  too  imperfect  yet  to  enable  : 
decide  upon  their  relationship.  Grey  Jackson,  vol.  i..  in  \\x 
short  comparative  list  which  he  gives  of  Shellooh  and  Berber 
words,  puts  down  fur  camel  al^rom  iti  Shellooh,  and  aram  ii 
Berber,  and  then  in  another  similar  list  of  the  Shelkwh  and 
Siwahdialeets  he  marks  aram  in  Shellooh  for  cameL  Agaki, 
111-  suys  that  sheep  is  aouli  in  Berber  and  iximer  in  Sheilm>l!, 
and  afterwards  he  says  that  sheep  is  jellibb  botli  io  Siw.U, 
and  Shellooh.  A  horse  in  Shellooh  ismarkwl  ayeesc  in  c*e 
place  and  akmar  in  another,  and  so  on  in  several  other  ia- 
stanoes.  Chenier,  Hi.%t'<tre  Mun/c,  gives  a  abort  enai- 
parative  list  of  Shillah  and  Berber;  the  numerals  and  other 
words  appear  nearly  the  same  in  both.  By  <'(iiii|.,ini  :: 
Shaw's  vocabularv  of  the  Showiah  or  Berl>er  of  Algit"r>, 
Horuemana's  aiici  Minutoli's  of  the  Siwah  language,  Jr2- 
reel  Jones'  vocabulary  of  the  .ShUlah  language.  Jackson'^ 
and  Cbenier's  of  the  Shillah  and  Berber  of  Marocco,  aa^ 
Venture'a  Dielionnaire  Berber,  one  may  ftnd  oeraakml 
affinities  among  them  all,  especially  between  the  Shdldii 
the  Showiah  of  Algienv,  and  that  ofi$iwah.  In  vol.  ii..  n^? 
series,  of  the  TYansnr!!  '•/  the  Amencnn  Fhih^of  hicnl 
Society,  is  tm  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Shaler,  Amencz: 
Consul  at  Algiers,  to  P.  du  Pbnceau,  dated  IdfS,  contaun'  c 
some  information  which  he  gatheicd  eonoemqg  th«  Kabik 
or  Berber  tribes  of  the  interior,  and  especially  about  the  Bni 
Mozab,  together  with  a  vwabulary  of  the  Show  iah  <  t  A1- 
gerine  Berber  in  a  double  version,  one  furnished  by  ;i  Jct»«»  . 
interpreter  ami  the  other  by  a  Swe<lish  gentleman, 
named,  long  resident  m  Barbary.  There  seems  to  be  gm; 
affinity  between  many  words  and  the  corresponding  caas  ia 
the  Shillah  language,  whilst  otheia  seem  UIm  tha  |»v  arm 
by  Jackson  of  fba  North  Berber  of  Marooeo.  Jadcaa 
asserts  that  neither  Berber  nor  Shillah  have  wnritteo  cbi 
meters,  and  that  those  who  write  m  them  u»e  the  AiabK 
chnract^-rs.  He  never  heard  that  any  other  charart^Tv  haii 
ever  been  in  use  among  them;  although  M;>rniol  a«.»,n» 
the  contrary.  The  London  British  and  F  Drcign  Bible  So- 
ciety pnUisned,  in  1S33,  twelve  chapters  of  the  Gospe^ 
St  Lake  in  die  Showkh  or  Algerine  Berber  langaa:.<f. 
The  MSS.  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  late  Amencai 
\'ice  Consul  at  Algiers,  and  the  version  waa  made  uadsr 
hi*  sntHTiiitendonce  by  a  Kabyle  Berber  of  the  mountslM 
near  Algiers.  Mr.  Hattersley  is  mentioned,  io  th«  mks 
accompanying  this  vemon,  at  having  superintended  A* 
pubUcation.  The  aeenincy  and  success  of  this  \^r»ion  b»^e 
not  vet  been  aaeertauied  (1^35).  The  characters  used 
Arabic  though  with  occa.sional  peculiar  fomis  ot  Uiun 
differing  from  the  Arabic.  The  last  chapter  is  u'lvca  mltu  •■^i 
pure  Arabic  characters. 

The  Shellooh  live  in  the  western  valleys  of  tbeAtba, 
south  of  Hequtnez,  in  the  proviic^  of  Temsna ;  hut  they  siv 
more  nomeroos  sooth  of  the  city  of  Marocco.  especially  ic 
the  provinces  of  Hbahha,  Sus,  and  Guzzula.  Thvy  nrupy 
also  the  western  offset  of  the  .\llas  which  runs  tn  the  ci«-»: 
of  the  Atlantic  near  Santa  Crux,  and  wbidi  divides  ths 
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large  province  of  8us  from  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Thoy  com- 
pose tne  miynrity  of  tho  p  pul  ttioa  inSus,  and  especially 
in  southern  Sus»  vherc  Sidi  Hishiaro,  of  the  impwial  race 
of  the  Shcreefii,  fbmied,  in  )8t0,  an  independent  ttete^  in- 
habited  by  250,000  people,  cbiefly  Shelloob.  The  capital  is 
Xftlent.  The  Sheltooh  are  also  very  numerous  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Draliii,  ea-stwanl  of  the  Atlas  and  towards  Tafilclt. 
The  town  of  Bfiioali,  situated  in  the  Atlas  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Dralia,  is  the  residence  of  the  clupf  of  all  the 
ittdepeodent  Sbellooh  of  tiie  provinoee  of  Gtiuula  and 
T>ttibm.  In  JaekMm't  map  of  Mafoeoo^  the  variom  tribea  of 
Slioltuoli,  Rprbcrs,  ami  Arabs,  are  marked  with  the  initials 
ot  oacli  natiut),  hut  how  accurately  we  cannot  tell,  Mont  of 
the  Shellooli  tribes  hive  tlit-  prefix  Ait  before  their  name, 
whilu  tbo  Berbers  have  mostly  adopted  the  Arabic  prefix 
Beni.  Uhe  moat  of  the  Kabyles  of  the  state  of  Algiers.  Of 
the  character  of  the  Shellooh,  of  their  patriarchal  habits  and 
hospitality,  we  have  flivourable  accounts  ft-otn  various  tra- 
vellers, but  not  so  of  the  BorlK^rs  and  Ka'  s'L  -  .  ulii,  a^  jiuar 
to  1x3  thievish,  murderous,  and  cruel.  The  .Shellooh,  tiow- 
ever,  are  al>o  often  at  variance  amonf;  themselves,  through 
hereditarjr  and  bloody  fenda.  The  Shellooh  proCeiia  Islam- 
iam ;  they  have  Imams  and  learned  men  or  their  nation ; 
iho-y  have  jriven  sovereigns,  not  only  to  Marocco,  but  to  all 
North  Afru  a  and  to  Spain:  the  founders  of  the  dynasties 
of  llu!  AliUDravides  nutl  Alniohades  were  Shellooh. 

About  the  other  divisions  of  the  Amaair^h  race,  impro- 
perly called  Berber,  we  have  still  less  information  tnan 
about  those  of  Marocco,  who  have  been  till  now  the  most 
accessible  to  Europeans.  [For  the  Kabyles  of  Algiers,  see 
Alhikhs,]  The  Kabyles  are  loosely  calculated  by  Graberg 
anil  others  to  b«  nearly  oim  million  iu  the  whole  state  of 
Alg-iers;  but  we  have  no  account  of  any  traveller  who  has 
lived  among  them  in  their  daahkimha  in  the  Atlaa.  The 
nnme  may  be  said  of  the  Amaalfgh  or  Kabvles  of  Tonia, 
who  are  called  Zuaghes  or  Zuaves,  and  whom  travellers 
have  ^'cnerilly  eonfoundiNl  with  the  Arabs;  and  the  Moors 
of  the  towns  call  inditfercntly  the  Berbers  ;uid  the  Bedo- 
ween  Arabs,  who  live  ia  the  interior,  by  the  name  of  Kabyles. 
M'GKll,  in  his  account  of  Tunu.  does  not  even  mention  the 
Berbers,  as  if  there  were  no  such  raee,  aithouoh  w«  know 
the  names  of  several  Amazirgh  tribes  near  Ker^n  and 
tow-iinis  the  inland  of  Gerbi  distinot  fkom  the  AnJborBado- 
ween  tribes.    [Sec  Tunis.] 

With  regartl  to  Tripoli,  the  population  of  that  f<tato  is 
aOMntially  Arab.  Tully  aays  theve  are  tribes  of  Afikan 
Arabs  whieh  he  d{sthi|[;aiihetftom  the  AshtfeAraha.  Bat 
it  appears  they  n!l  speak  Arabic,  and  it  is  doubtfb)  whether 
there  are  any  .Ytnuzirirh  tribes  at  all.  The  AMcaa  Arabs 
of  Tripoli  have  a  tradition  that  they  came,  in  very  remote 
tiroes,  from  Arabia  Felix  under  Mclek  Afhki.  This  Sabsean 
immigration  ia  mentioned  throughout  all  North  Africa  as 
having  come  by  land  across  the  desert.  These  Sabsans 
either  mixed  with  the  prior  colonies  of  the  Amazirghft  from 
I'alesliue  iir  E'_'\  pi,  or  contributed  to  f;rra  the  other  in  I 
very  nii.\ed  race  of  North  Africa  called  Moorii.  [See 
Moors.]  But  Ae  oasis  of  Ghadamis  south  of  Tripoli  is 
inl&abited  b^  «  nee  not  Arab ;  they  are  called  A'dem ;  they 
hnve  a  disttnet  language,  whieh  is  called  Brtana  by  the 

Arab',  and  tliey  are  supposed  to  be  a  tribe  of  Amazirgh 
like  thosi'  of  Siwali.  ( Slarmol  s  .•i/Wra  ,•  Edrisi's  Africa; 
J, CO  Alricaiuis,  !)i\srripli'in  of  Africa;  Hitter's  AfHka;\ 
Paulus'  Latin  translation  of  an  itinerary  from  Fas  to  Tad- 
lelt  by  Ahmed  Ben  el  Hhassan  el  Metsiovi,  written  in  1 789  ; 
Hhaw'A  Travels  in  Harbary ;  OttavioCastiglioni.  Rtcherchet 
gur  lei  fierK'T'^  Atlanliques  kabitaru  de  la  Parhari^ ;  \e\\- 
Wire,  N'ltic  uir  '  I  Latis^ur  Hffbere  in  I.  hi.'I  "-,'  Mftnnirt 
sur  lea  Oases ;  and  the  other  writers  lueiitioued  m  thi« 
article.) 

BBRBlG£,a  district  of  the  cdooy  of  British  Guiana,  was 
first  settled  by  tiie  Dnteb  in  the  year  tC«8.  In  16f  0  the 

<\>lony  had  inaile  considerable  progress,  and  the  French, 
w  ho  effected  a  lauding,  levied  on  the  population  a  contrihn- 
tKjn  of  20,000  florins.  The  colony  was  comprised  in  the 
charter  of  the  Dutch  We«t  India  Company ;  but  an  ar- 
rangement had  been  made  in  tfi78,  with  the  family  of  Van 
Pcere  of  Flushing,  who  were  in  fact  the  founders  and  pro- 
priotors,  by  which  it  was  granted  to  them  in  perpetuity.  In 
\7  \'l  a  (I  itilla  (if  French  (irivatccrs  attacked  the  settlement, 
and  exacted  a  contribution  of  300.000  florins,  which  was 
finally  paid  by  the  house  of  Van  Hoom  and  Gompany,  who 
reemvw  in  retam  fiom  the  family  of  Van  Peere  a  cession  of 
thigs  fenrths  of  tlm  eeaeaim  Id  1 780,  the  proprielart.  not 


having  sufBcient  capital  for  the  cultivation  of  the  and,  raised 
a  loan  in  shares,  to  be  employed  solely  in  the  production  of 
sugar,hnd  from  this  date  the  otriony  mpidiy  Uouruhed.  Coffiew 
was  introdueed  ftom  Surinam,  and  a  fiwt  waa  built  at  the 
eoTifluence  of  the  Canjee  with  the  Berbice.  A  ncpro  insur- 
rcctjou  in  1763  threatened  the  colony  with  destruction  ;  nor 
was  it  subdueil  till  the  arrival  of  a  strong  force  fnun  Holland. 
Six  years  after  the  woods  were  set  uu  tire,  m  it  was  sup- 
posed, by  some  rebel  nsgioeai  and  the  conflagration  exteiided 
tiom  the  river  CooranQme  to  the  Uemeraxa.  destioymg  thp 
ffarspts  and  devastatini^  several  rich  pbatations.  In  1781 
Berbice  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  hut  was  re  cap 
tured  by  tho  French  in  the  following  year,  la  1  ;t^i>  it  again 
surrendered  to  the  British  forces  with  the  rest  of  tho  Dutch 
settlements  on  this  coast,  but  they  were  all  restored  to  Uol- 
hmd  Iqrthe  treaty  of  Amiens  in  ISOi.  The  limits  of  the 
colony,  which  formerly  extended  no  farther  to  the  eastward 
than  the  Devil's  Creek,  were,  after  the  surrendering  of  Suri- 
nam to  tht  i  lr.L'i  .sh,  enlarged  in  179'J  by  the  addition  of  the 
country  between  that  creek  and  the  river  Courantyne :  the 
opposite  boundary,  st'parating  it  from  Demerara,  passes  from 
the  mouth  of  Ahary  Creek  in  a  direct  line  to  the  southward. 
On  the  brMking  eat  of  the  war  in  1803  England  strain 
took  possession  of  Berbice,  since  which  time  it  has  remained 
a  British  colony,  having  been  finally  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  August,  1814,  with  the  condition  tliat  the  Dutch 
proprietors  should  have  hberty  to  trade  with  Holland  under 
certain  restrictions.  In  1S8I  Deawnn,  Essequibo,  and 
Berbice,  were  united  undar  ena  foivafUMnt  called  BniTifS 
Guiana. 

New  .Amsterdam,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  was  com- 
menced II)  1  the  position  of  Old  Amsterdam,  which  was 
higher  up,  being  found  ineoominient.  It  stands  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Berbioe  rivsr*  immediately  above  tiia  jnnetioa 
of  the  Canjee,  where  it  ia  intenacted  by  canab,  and  hia  aU 
&\'  ii!vnnta(^es  of  the  tides.  It  extends  about  a  mile  and  a 
lui:  aluuji  the  Berbice.  imd  each  house  has  an  allotment  of 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  cx)inpletely  insulatwi  by  trenches,  which, 
being  filled  and  emptied  with  the  tide,  prevent  an  accumu- 
lation of  filth.  The  government  house  is  of  brick,  in  the 
European  style,  and  is  oooaidand  the  finest  building  in 
British  Guiana. 

The  whole  line  of  sea-coast,  extending:  between  fifty  and 
sixty  miles,  is  low  and  llat.  It  has  a  shoal  along  it  which 
runs  off  about  flme  miles,  so  that  the  laadt  which  from  the 
palehes  of  treea  •.ppoms  like  islands,  ia  seDTCely  visible  to 
vessels  till  they  arrive  in  very  shallaw  water.  There  are 
several  smaU  creeks  along  the  coast  navigable  only  for  boats. 
Off  the  coast  the  current  s*t<«  stroiiij  to  the  westward.  A 
beautiful  road,  sixty  feet  broad  with  parapets  on  each  side, 
runs  alone  the  shore  to  Demerara;  the  »ea- coast  has  been 
embanked  and  luxuriantly  laid  out  in  plantations. 

Berbice  river  falls  into  the  Atlantic  fif^-^en  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Demerara  in  6*  24'  N.  lat ;  at  its  en» 
I.  iiice  it  is  four  miles  wide  with  low  cleared  land  on  both 
sides  covered  with  trt^es  in  clusters,  whicli  at  a  distance 
appear  like  islands.  In  mid  channel  lies  Oab  Island,  so 
caUed  from  the  number  of  land'CC^  on  it  Crab  Island  is 
low  and  bushy,  about  a  mile  in  dreumftrence,  with  a  suit 

of  sand  nmiiin_'  i  i'.l  tr  the  north  and  south,  dividing  the 
river  into  two  j.avi^dijle  chanucU,  of  which  the  eastern  has 
seventeen  to  twenty  feet,  the  western  only  eit,'ht  to  thirteen 
feet  water.  As  a  harbour,  however,  Uio  advantage  of  the 
Berbice  is  much  lessened  by  a  sand-bar  across  its  mouth, 
over  which  there  is  only  seven  feet  water  at  low  tides:  this 
bar  reaches  eight  miles  off  Crab  Island  to  the  northward, 
and  off  the  ea.st  point  a  spit  runs  off  which  at  low  water 
dries  five  miles  from  the  laud.  The  entrance  to  the  river  is 
protected  by  three  strong  batteries,  two  oti  the  eastern  side, 
and  the  other  called  York  Badeubt,  ua  the  wMtem  hank 
opposite  Crab  Island.  About  fbur  miles  up  the  river  is 
Fort  St.  Andrew,  a  small  1  v  f  rtifit  ?.t!on  with  four  bastions, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  atiu  uiuunic  1  with  eighteen  Im- 
pounder guns.  An  extensive  swamp  '.les  in  the  rear  of  thif 
fort,  which  is  separated  from  New  Amsterdam  h^  the 
Canjee,  so  that  it  cannot  b«  commanded  from  any  adjaoeot 
point.  The  confluence  of  the  Canjee  taken  place  about 
five  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  after  branching  off  to  the 
eastwanl  runs  a  tortuous  course  to  the  southward,  nearly 
parallel  With  the  Berbice,  at  a  distance  of  seven  to  ten  miles, 
watering  the  territory  l<etween  that  river  and  the  Couran- 

ru  It  is  navigidile  for  the  smsU  scboooen  of  the  oountnr 
about  fifty  miles,  wbon  ftlb  and  eatanata  oeeur.  Itfa 
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vMlMeted  with  the  Counntyne  by  a  creek,  and  by  this 
«ttt«  diimtebM  an  bnught  fram  SunttMii  by  Indiuu. 
The  SmMw  m1«o  praervM  ttt  vindinir  coorM  to  th* 

outlnvan!,  arifi  vess»^U  of  tw^  t ^  three  hundred  tons  may 
go  up  as  far  as  Fori  NabsHU.  which  is  thirty  miles  diructly 
inland  and  about  Qfly  by  tho  course  of  the  riTer.  h>  1'  a  ks 
•fe  low  and  covered  with  su<;ar  a.ud  ooffoe  planutions ; 
MVWal  small  creeks  branch  oil'  on  each  side,  but  are  only 
■eeeetible  to  boats.  Boyood  NuMMi  tb»  B«bioft  i»  itiu 
navigable  for  smaU  Twiela  fiir  many  inQw.  Iti  aoarN  is 
amon^  tl>e  mountains  which  bou-.!^!  tin:  r^ilony  to  the  south- 
ward,  at  the  dutancc  of  about  sixiy  uules  inland  from  the 
sea  coast.  It  is  high  water  at  the  entrance  at  ten  minutes 
afte>  «ix,  full  and  change  of  moon ;  spring  tides  rii>e  eleven 
feet  and  neap  tides  aignt:  the  flood  runs  to  the  westward. 
Crab  Island,  at  the  entiuMS  of  tbo  livor,  n  in  S4'  H.  lat., 
57®  12'  W.  ]on^. 

The  popiii  iti  )  I  iif  the  district,  according  to  the  UlMt  re- 
turn yet  transmitted  (1833).  was  m  follows: — 

WbitM  ...  431  139  &70 
FreeooloUMdpeopto  <7I  980  l,iSl 
Oxm    .      .      .  >0»»U      9.077  l»,S80 

Total  .  .  11,345  10.19C  21,541 
About  one-half  of  the  white  persons  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  free  coloured  populatioM,  iMided  in  New  Amsterdam. 
The  numbers  of  the  former  were— males  161.  fismales  9$, 
total  3S6 ;  and  of  the  latter— male*  females  779,  total 
1.1U6.  The  number  of  births  in  the  same  year,  thro ufjhout 
the  dixtrici,  was  i<i7,  the  number  of  marriages  75,  and  the 
deaths  622. 

Tiiore  is  a  free-school  in  Now  AoMtoidAai.  whioh  was 
Mtablished  in  1829,  with  Amdi  M^i^iod  hf  tho  fovom- 

raent,  but  it  has  since  been  topperted  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions :  these  have  so  mueh  Adlen  off  of  late,  that  it  is 
probable  the  whole  expense  must  soon  be  defrayed  by  the 
colonial  government.  The  *ystcm  of  instruction  is  that 
known  as  Dr.  Bell  s.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1833  was 
79,  of  wbom  M  wore  boy«.  and  %i  girb.  Thon  an  eight 

Crivato  aehoob,  but  fho  awnlwr  of  dwlr  idMlan  i*  not 
Down. 

The  whole  district  is  under  tho  ecclesiastical  care  of  the 
rector  ofNow  Amsterdam,  and  is  in  thedi(X-e»e  of  the  bishop 
of  Barbadoes.  The  living,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  go- 
vernor of  British  Guiana,  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  about  600/. 
■torling.  The  ehunh,  which  is  situated  in  Now  AnMer- 
dan.  ii  oapaUo  of  oonlaining  900  petaona. 
Borbicc  produced  in  1833 — 

Su^ar         ....   11,858.006  lbs. 
Rum  ....       339,398  gals. 

Molasses     ....      458,007  gals. 

Coflbo  I.87M5S  Ua. 

Cotton       ....     410,701  Iba. 
In  addtlion  to  the  tMmvMoni  leqvired  ftr  ttw  oonanroption 
Df  the  inhabitnnt-    Thr  rtumbi^r  of  horses  in  tlie  diatllOt  in 
that  ysar  was  214,  arui  ot  horned  cattle  12,743. 

Tho  commerce  of  the  district  in  1  832  was  of  the  following 
value:— Imports  86.815/..  consisting  principally  of  grain, 
dried  fish,  and  lumber,  from  our  Noctn  Amorioail  o^nies, 
and  plantatioo  stores  from  tiiii  ooontry.  Exports  333,9.13;.. 
wbiBh  conaiatad  alnoat  oxelu^ly  of  sugar,  rum.  coffee, 
and  cotton,  and  were  principally  broup;ht  to  England.  No 
detailed  account  of  a  later  date  iias  yet  been  received.  The 
wmbar  of  ibipa  that  anlsfod  in  1833  was— 

Pkom  Great  Britain  .  .SO  7.405 
M  Biitiah  Cokmiea  .  040  14,354 
w  tJmtadfitalaaorAinorica  1  138 

14  1,146 


Total  .   909  SO.070,1970 

The  abipa  that  doavad  outward  in  the  same  year 

VV«M*1».  Toot. 

To  Great  Britain    .       .     29  7,465 

British  Colonies  .  279  16«340 
M  United  Sutes  of  AoMrica  8  800 
^  other  lineiya  states  .     2  305 


Total 


312     Ct,390, 1686  men. 


(Bnran  Bdwaida'a  mut  MiMj  BoUjtgbroka't  r<mac« 
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BBRCHTB8GADEN.  or  BBRCHTOLSOADBN.  a 

dihtrict  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar  in  Bavaria.  U:ri^attbe 
suuUi-eostern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  Uuuuiled  on 
the  east  by  the  Salzburg  territories  \n  the  '  pro\  mco  above 
the  Ens.'  or  Upper  Austria.  It  has  aa  ana  of  about 
14  7  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  atioutMOO  aaala. 
Berchteegaden  is  as  romantic  and  picturesque  m  rosioai  as 
any  among  the  Aln^,  bcin^^  encircled  by  lofty  mountains, 
such  as  the  Untersberg  in  the  north,  and  tlie  '  Hohe  Gobi  ° 
in  the  south,  which  rises  Uibiiid  the  town  of  Berchtesga- 
den.  It  c^mtains  numeroiu  delightfi^  valleys,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  lies  along  the  course  of  the  Achen.  This 
river  traveries  the  centre  of  the  district,  and  flows  out  o( 
the  King's  or  St.  Bartholomew's  Lake,  a  piece  of  wai«r 
nearly  eight  miles  in  length,  about  one  mile  and  two-thirds 
in  breadth,  eighteen  in  cin  i^ii,  .ii.  l  v  .iHl  1  m  ].y  hi^^b 
mountains.  The  district  also  contains  the  (Jbcr.s«je,  a  numl 
lake  connected  with  the  preceding,  and  several  smaller 
lakaa.  Tho  whole  face  of  the  oouatry  i*  covered  with  lonalt 
dvottinga,  atanding  lika  honnitaina  on  hOls,  precipieaa.  and 
narrow  plateaus,  and  its  naturni  features  render  it  uii  ubjert 
of  great  interest  as  well  as  of  con»taiit  resort  to  the  naii.- 
ralist,  tho  artist,  and  tho  stranger.  The  climate  is  raw  and 
keen :  grain  does  not  thrive ;  but  the  inhabitants  Qud  ampk 
laaooNaa  in  tta  fiwaata,  laeadowa,  and  gsnlens,  uo  less  Una 
in  the  aalt'iniiiaa.  and  tboir  woU-knwm  skill  in  mnnnfao- 
turing  artielos  of  wood,  ivory,  hone.  &c.  Berchtssgadee 
indeed  rBsf>ml;li  s  a  scattered  manufacturing  town  :  an  1  lh> 
industry  ol  uio  lemales  is  such,  that  they  may  frequeallv 
be  seen  currying  on  three  occupations  at  the  ^ame  Ume, — 
driving  cattle  before  tliem,  carrying  burthens  on  their  koads. 
and  knitting  as  they  go  along.  The  govonmoBt  saltp 
wotks^  whose  sbafta  wliNi  lightad  up  havo  the  apnatanij 
of  a  iUry- palace,  ara  aitaatod  on  the  Salsbeti;,  atlFVaiiaa-> 
rcuth,  east  of  the  town  of  BcrchtcsKaJen,  and  yield  annually 
ahout  7.')0i)  tons  of  pure  salt.  This  district  also  produc** 
mill-stones,  lime,  gypsum,  and  turf.  The  profits  from  the  in- 
dustry of  its  inhabitants  are  mtimated  at  upwards  of  N.lKMM. 
sterling  (I5O,00U  gulden)  per  annum.  The  Protestant  part 
of  the  popuUiieo  migrated  to  Berhn  and  Brunswick  in  the 
year  1732.  Berohtesgaden,  the  principal  town,  lies  in  i7' 
.(!)'  N.  lat..  and  12°  58'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  fe«K 
above  the  level  of  the  am,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Aibeu. 
or  Achen,  which  runs  into  the  Salxach.  It  ha-i  a  judicial 
tribunal,  an  office  of  woods  and  forests,  an  antient  cathadtat- 
church  with  pointed  marble  towers,  a  Franriaeaa  mwiBitaii, 
and  a  charitable  asylum  ;  but  its  most  striking  embelli»b- 
ment  is  the  *  Furstenstein,'  a  royal  palace  beautifully  aitus- 
fed,  in  which  are  a  library,  ana  the  princip.al  dt  iMJi  for  U  v 
article*  in  wood,  &c..  which  the  district  uia4iufat-tare«. 
There  are  a  number  of  stocking-looms  in  the  town.  North 
of  it  lies '  SobaUenhorg.'  a  roarKot-town  on  the  Albon.  eksa 
to  tho  AuatriMilMidaca.wtthabotttISOO  inh^taata.  Near 
this  place  is  an  antient  deflle,  the  egress  from  which  ir.u. 
this  secluded  district  is  marked  by  the  following  inscripu<>& 
carved  in  a  precipitous  mass  of  rock:  '  Pax  intrantibos  el 
inbabitantibus.'  South  west  of  Berchtesgadea  is  '  RaoMaii, 
on  the  Klausenbach.  a  \  illage  of  800  souls,  widi  qvamn 
and  miU-stone  works  in  its  vieinitf  .  [Soa  FluVBinBin«.l 
BBBCHTOLD.  LEOPOLD.  COUNT,  m  nalifw  orOc^- 
many.  born  in  I7',s,  is  celebrated  for  liis  philanthropic  ex- 
ertions, having  spent  thirteen  years  in  travelling  throughout 
Europe,  and  four  in  Asia  and  Africa,  with  a  view  of  nuU- 
gating  human  suffiNrings,  to  which  object  the  whole  of  hu 
fife  was  doTotod.  Ho  was  the  author  of  plans  for  prevent- 
ing the  danfii*  of  ha^  ultennotttSk  &r  d^oovering  the 
traeeauaes  of  aiekneas  incident  to  seamon.  and  Ibr  curing 
thrtn.  Tn  1797  he  published  at  Vienna  directions  for  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  the  plague,  having  travelled  two 
years  throughout  .\siatic  and  European  Turkey  for  tbe 
purpose  of  investigating  its  symptoms  and  determitiing  Ua 
character.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ut  L»Ma 
onkred  thasadicaotions  to  ha  tiaoslated  into  Arabic.  Fr«o  ii, 
and  Portngaaa.  The  eoant  had  prenonsly  made  some  di^ 
coveries  as  to  the  appl'^ntmr  rf  oil  in  this  di>ease:  an  l  . , 
the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  nature  uf  tbe  plague,  be 
states,  tiiat  out  of  upwards  ut  a  niilhan  of  inliabitants  eanisd 
off  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  in  the  course  offortjjaaii.it 
had  not  been  known  that  either  an  oUman  or  dealer  in  oil  had 
fallen  its  victim.  Couftt  Berchtold  attempted  tr>  effect  n^fonx.* 
in  the  state  of  Eiuopean  police,  and  wrote  boom  paraphieti 
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an  lh«  subject,  which  were  printed  and  distributed  by  him 
gratuitously  in  different  countries.  Some  of  his  plans  ho 
laid  before  tlic  French  National  Assembly,  and  he  submitted 
to  that  body  ob:>ervatioiis  on  the  necessity  of  making  swim- 
minsaild  diving  a  branch  of  national  educttioil.  PwoMed 
of  an  ampto  Utttnm,  ht  ofiecad  ncisM  Car  Mnyt  on  yama» 
■ubieoli  eoaoaetod  irith  hts  poQantfuopic  plant:  anrntip 
otoera,  one  of  a  thousand  llurin!;  for  the  best  treatise  on 
*  Benevolent  Institutions ;'  and  nut  content  with  this,  he 
was  also  the  founder  of  several  auch  e:>tabh>hnients.  He 
was  also  active  in  making  known  llie  advantages  of  vaccina- 
tion. Doling  a  fcanine  in  Germany  in  1605-6,  he  procured 
for  tbe  poor  supplies  of  food  from  diistricta  in  whicK  famine 
did  not  prevail ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  revolutionarv  war  he 
r<>in  erti>d  the  palace  of  Buchlowit2,on  his  estate  in  Moravia, 
uitu  an  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  At  this  place  be 
died,  July  26,  1809,  of  a  contagions  nen'ou«  fever.  He  was 
a  courageous  ond  enterpcising  traveller,  possessed  of  agree- 
ablo  maaiMra,  the  eharm  of  which  was  heightened  by  the 
variety  and  extent  of  his  information.  He  had  been  cre- 
ated a  knight  of  the  military  order  of  St.  Stephen  of  Tus- 
cany. 

The  re!>uUs  of  tlie  e.\perience  and  observations  of  Count 
Bcrchtuld,  as  a  traveller,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
work,  which  w««  dediooted  to  Arthur  Yoong,  aod  puUished 
in  London  in  9  toIs.  12dm>.  '  An  Bieoy  to  direet  ond  ex- 
tend the  Inquiries  of  patriotic  Travellers ;  with  further 
Obtwrvations  on  the  means  nf  preserving  the  Life,  Health, 
and  Property  of  tho  inexperienced  in  their  Journeys  by  Sea 
and  Land ;  also  a  series  of  Questions  interesting  to  Society 
and  Humanity,  necessary  to  be  proposed  for  soltltion  to 
nwn  of  all  ranks  and  emplof  ments*  and  of  all  oationa  and 
governments,  composing  the  noit  serious  poiitta  nriative  to 
the  objects  of  all  Travels." 

To  these  volumes  is  appended  a  history  of  English  and 
f 'reiiiu  works,  intended  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of 
travellers,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  most  interesting  £u- 
lopean  tmvob  vUoh  bavo  boon  onMiihod  bi  diffmnt  lan- 


lopean 

^^j^lcRBVCZEFP,  a  eoneidefaUo  town  in  ifao  atovinao  at 

Volhynia  in  Western  Russia,  and  the  capital  of  tne  circle  of 
Staro-Constantynof,  lies  upon  the  Guilopiat,  is  the  largest 
place  in  the  whole  province,  but  thougli  it  possesses  wide 
streets,  many  spacious  houses,  and  some  open  squares,  is 
altogether  u  badly  built  and  wretched  town.  It  eontains 
aOTiial  ehunihaa  and  two  fortified  Carmelite  monasteries,  in 
otio  of  wUeh  it  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  on 
which  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  bestowed  a  crown  of  gold  in 
175.1.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  about  10,000,  and 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  them  are  Jews;  independently 
of  the  briiik  trade  which  they  carry  on.  they  have  three  fairs 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  at  one  of  which  the  tales  of  mer- 
ohandise  are  fh>m  150,000/.  to  2U0,000/L  in  value,  and  several 
thousands  of  horses,  chiefly  brought  by  the  Kalmucks  and 
Tartars,  are  exposed  fur  sale.  Berdyczeff  is  likewise  one  of 
the  principal  marts  for  furs,  which  are  brought  from  the 
nortnern  provinces  of  Russia,  and  bought  in  considerable 
quantities  by  the  Turkish  dealers.  The  other  articles  in 
wbieh  it  traffics  are.  grain,  wine,  eatlle,  loatbor.  boney.  and 
wax.    48"  52'  N.  lat..  28"  55'  E.  long. 

BBREGII,  a  large  county  in  the  province  '  this  side  of 
the  Tbeiss,"  and  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Hungary,  about 
1-417  MjuarL*  miles  in  area.  It  lies  between  4tP  5'  and 
49"  54'  N.  lat ,  and  82®  15'  and  23''  18'  E.  long.:  its  north- 
•ostern  districts  are  separated  fram  Austrian  GaUeia  by  a 
sottth-eatlem  arm  of  tbe  Betkide  braneb  of  tbe  Carpathian 
Mountains.  Berpgh  is  divideil  into  two  distinct  portions  by 
the  highroad  which  leads  from  Unghv4r  through  Munkfirs 
into  the  county  of  Marmaros,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the 
east  and  south.  One  of  these,  tbe  northern,  is  covered  with 
mtfce*  of  mountains,  manv  of  which  ore  crowned  with 
ponmnial  tnow,  and  tome  of  whiob  oxceod  9690  foot  in  ele- 
watkm  aboftt  tbe  level  of  tbe  tea ;  fbe  otber.  fbrming  the 
southern  portion,  is  a  continued  level  of  plain  or  swamp. 
The  varied  character  of  these  two  regions,  on  which  nature 
has  bestowed  a  diversity  of  »-oil  which  yields  whatever  can 
be  ^rown  or  raised  in  anv  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  has 
obtained  for  Beregh  the  designation  of '  Hungary  in  wiaii^ 
tur«.'  The  norimm  pacts  of  the  oonntjr  and  tbe  wottom 
are  traveraed  Inr  tbe  Latoresa  and  its  bundnd  armt ;  tbe 
euAtern  by  the  Ilosva  and  Borsova.tbc  first  of  wbldl  mingles 
with  tbe  S«amye  in  tho  great  Sxernye  swamp;  and  tbe 
ioatlMni  and  mtb-mitani  an  watomA  abnoit  along  tho 


whole  line  of  their  borders  by  the  Tbeiss.  Beregb  is  fhll  d 
minor  streams  and  rivulets.  The  great  swamp  of  which  we 
liave  just  spoken,  caUni  b\  the  natives  the  8zerii\c  Mucsar, 
or  Gktber-see,  is  situated  in  tho  soutli-eastern  part  of  the 
eonntjr.  and  extends  over  an  area  of  upwards  of  forty-two 
aqiMio  lailaa.  In  tbo  wett  it  a  oanal  oonttiueiod  bj  Goont 
von  8sMabom,  betwoAi  tiio  yeoit  1816  and  1M4,  ftt  tho 
purpose  of  draining  the  land  inmdsted  by  the  Latorcza,  by 
means  of  which  he  has  already  recovered  above  H.OOO 
acres. 

The  southern  districts  of  Beregh  are  mooh  milder  in 
climate  than  thonortbem,  and  of  much  gfoater  IMflMy.  All 
kinds  of  grain  are  cultivated,  though  not  to  an  extent  a^ 
quate  to  toe  internal  consumption ;  large  quantities  of  oata 
and  hemp  are  produced  in  the  valleys  ;  much  fruit  is  raised, 
and  of  the  wine,  which  is  partially  made,  the  best  is  produced 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bereghzasz  and  Muzsaly.  Both  the  moun- 
tains and  plain  are  studded  with  dense  and  spacious  forests, 
so  that,  of  the  7i8,160  seres  of  soil  which  are  productive, 
only  293,550  are  under  the  plough ;  tbe  remainder,  exdasivo 
of  26,250  in  meadows  and  pastures,  and  rather  less  in  vine- 
yards  and  gardens,  is  wholly  occupied  by  loMsts,  in  which 
the  fir,  oak,  and  ash  are  of  luxuriant  growth,  and  IVom 
which  excellent  timber  is  obtained.  Large  herds  of  swine 
and  eattlo  aro  loaiod  in  tbeao  lorostt,  and  tbw  abound  in 
game.  I««flio  todfli  and  w«it  paitienlaily,  ndi  it  plen- 
tiful ;  and  crabs  of  enormous  size,  M  WoU  at  riiat>tMrlgiMM 
of  delicate  flavour,  are  u))undant. 

Of  mineral  profiucts  the  mines  near  Bereghsasz  formerly 
yielded  gold ;  iron  is  raised  near  Mung&ts  and  Szeleszt , 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  lime,  g}'psum.  poreelsin- 
oarth  of  brilliant  whitonoia  and  Ano  qwui^»  alum,  miU 
atonot,  tho  opal,  jasper,  and  what  am  edwd  Hmwuian 
diamonds,  or  crystal,  arc  obtained.  The  most  valuable, 
however,  of  these  products  are  the  immense  beds  of  solid 
alum  which  lie  between  the  Borsova  and  the  Sremye  swamp, 
and  between  Berugbtass  and  Bene.  Acidulous  springs 
exist  fa  nwioiM  ttm»  tneh  at  at  PletihMlahgw,I«btimn, 

TIm  population  of  Boregb  bat  been  greatftonffeottewaw 

of  late  years  ;  for  it  was  but  64,223  in  1794,  rose  to  raon» 
than  81,000  in  1805,  and  is  now  upwards  of  9'2,0OU  souls. 
Of  these  about  53,000  are  Roman  Catholics  and  Greeks 
who  have  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  and 
about  SS,000  are  ProtetUnti;  the  Jews  exceed  400U.  The 
inhabit  an  t  ^  are,  bv  doaoent,  principally  Rutbont  or  Russians, 
who  migrated  to  tne  toutb  stmnltaneouslywifb  ttoMagy&rs, 
but  settled  in  the  distriot-t  in  nnd  about  the  Carpathians ; 
the  native  Hungarians  do  nut  constitute  one-third  of  the 
people;  the  German  race  are  found  chiefly  on  the  domains 
of  the  Coants  von  Schbnborn,  who  are  the  proprietors  of 
tw»>dlirdt  oir  tbe  whole  soil ;  and  tbe  Bekfonian  of  Bohe- 
mian extraction  is  met  with  in  many  porta.  The  chief 
occupations  of  the  people  are  agriculture,  tbe  roaring  of 
cattle,  and  mechanical  pursuits  but  there  are  few  nuarters 
in  Hungary  where  the  intellect  has  been  less  cultivated 
than  in  tnis  county. 

Bongb  oontaint  nine  market-towns,  261  villaget  and 
banlota,  and  lovon  pnidia  or  independent  tettlementt.  It 
is  divided  into  four  circles,  vis.,  Munk&cs,  the  chief  town  of 
which  bears  the  same  name,  is  fortified,  lies  on  the  Latorcza, 
and  has  about  5U00  inhabitants:  Felvidek,  of  which  Beregh 
on  the  Szemye  swamp  (in  48^  12'  N.  ht.,  22'  25'  E.  long.) 
is  tbe  largest  and  most  populous  spot ;  Tiszahat,  including 
the  towns  of  Namteg.  Van,  and  BweghUMiXi  or  '  tho  Saxon 
Beiegb '  (in  48*  11'  N.  lat,  <!*  M'  B.  hme.).  tbe  capital  of 
the  county,  which  is  celebrated  Ibr  its  millstones,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  4300  souls;  and  K&szonyc,  of  which 
the  principal  town  hom  (he  same  wune,  and  is  in  a  flnr 
com  country. 

BSRBNGBR,  ono  of  tho  inoit  learned  divines  of  tho 
eleventh  oontniy,  ww  n  nalivo  of  Toun.  He  wat  made 
treanmr  of  tbe  ebnreb  of  St  Martin  in  that  eitf ,  and 
afterward*  boeame  archdeacon  of  Angers.  Bercnger,  Lan- 
Iranc,  and  Anselm,  were  the  restorers  of  logic  ami  niela- 
pbysical  studies  in  Eufope,  with  the  assistance  of  Aristntle  s 
works,  which  were  about  that  time  imported  into  France 
from  tbe  Arabian  schools  of  Spain.  Berenger  was  one  of 
the  first  who  omakfod  Icmeal  roaaoniiu|  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  wbien  bad  tin  then  been  interpreted  aerordinf; 
to  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the  fathers.  Boienger  and 
Lanfranc  asserted  tbe  principle  of  harmony  between  faith 
ioU0on  and  pMmophy.  Tbsf  vere jr^not  tbo 
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ftmnden,  M  IflMtthe  protnulRators  of  the  sscholastic  theolocy 
which  became  so  common  in  the  aclwoU  during  the  middle 
Bites  (See  Mnsheim  »  EcdeHoMfitttt Hitloqf,  and  Brucker  s 
Histuria  Cntica  PhilosophifP.)   Berenger  maintamed 
doclriue  of  Scotus.  thai  '  the  bread  and  wine  u.Hed  in  the 
ucrament  of  the  Eucharist  were  not  transformed  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  preserv  ed  their  natural  and 
llfHTtit*  qusliBot,  and  were  onlv  to  be  considered  as  e\- 
tamal  symbols  of  the  body  and  Uoodof  thft  Savjoor.'  This 
had  been  already  a  subject  of  eontnWBMy  in  tho  Latin 
church,  but  as  vet  no  council  had  definitively  decided  upon 
ihe  question.    (For  the  various  opinions  tiuertained  unon 
the  subject  in,  and  previous  to,  Bwenger  s  tune,  (.ce  Mar- 
tones  Vaiag*  Idttirain  de  deux  BeneduUru  de  la  Con- 
gregatiomA  St.  Maur,  torn.  ii.  p.  126.)   Pope  Leo  IX. 
procured  the  condemnation  of  Benngsr'a  doctnoe.by  tlw 
councils  of  Rome  and  Vercelli.  1049-50,  and  Aa  book  of 
Scotus  was  also  committed  to  the  llamcs.    Henry  I.  of 
France  aisembled  a  council  al  Pans  for  the  same  purpose, 
vban  Beienger  was  again  condemned  and  threatened  with 
temporal  panishmoiit.  The  king,  as  abbot  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  deprived  him  of  the  revenue  whieh  Berangar  derived 
from  that  church.   Pope  Victor  II.  summoned  a  oouaeil  at 
Tours  in  10.'j4,  at  which  the  monk  Hildebrand,  afterwards 
Gregory  VII.,  appeared  as  the  pojx!  s  U'trate.  Berenger 
was  induced  by  denunciations  mid  threaUs  to  retract  hm 
doctrines  concorninji  the  Eucharist  and  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  church.   We  are  not,  however,  sutticiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings  of  thia  eouncil  to  know  how 
far  and  in  what  terms  Berenger  retracted.    We  find  him 
soon  after  again  maintaining  his  former  tenets,  upon  which 
Nidiolas  IL  summoned  him  to  Rome  in   lO'.S,  and  the 
flouncil  assembled  in  that  city  in  Uie  following  year  drew 
up  a  rx)nfea8ion  of  faith  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist, 
stating  '  that  the  bread  and  win*  after  the  priest  s  consecra- 
tion were  not  only  a  sacrament  but  the  rau  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  an<l  consumed  as  such  by  tha  ftithful.'  Berenger 
signed  this  confession,  but  soon  after  returning  to  France 
^UNd  it  again  publicly.    Alexander  II.  endeavoured  by 
■mmitiim  to  induce  Berenger  to  adhere  to  the  confession 
ef  the  eounetl  of  Rome,  but  unauooaaaftillv.  Berenger  had 
powerfal  friends  in  France  who  supported  him.  At  last, 
Hildebrand,  who  professed  a  high  esteem  fbr  Berenger, 
having  l)ecome  pope  under  the  title  of  Grtfgory  VII.,  sum- 
moned him  to  Rome  in  1078,  when  another  council  was 
held,  before  which  Berenger  drew  up  a  new  confession  of 
his  doctlhie^  in  wbioh  he  professed  to  believe  that  the  bread 
and  vitM  aftw  eonseeration  beoame  the  true  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.   Berenger's  enemies,  not  thinking  thia  declara- 
tion sufficiently  explicit,  another  council  was  held  te  1079, 
and  Berenger  was  induced  to  declare  that  bread  and  wine 
were,  by  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  words  of  the  Re- 
deemer, •  substantially  changed  into  the  true,  proper,  and 
vivifying  body  and  Uood  of  Christ,  not  only  in  the  qualities 
of  external  signs  and  aaeramental  represenutions,  but  in 
then  L-ssi  titiul  i>ropcriies  and  iu  substantial  reality."  This 
is  the  famous  doctrine  of  transubstantialion  ;  Berenger,  in 
bis  confession  of  the  year  before,  seems  to  have  attested 
onlv  his  belief  of  the  real  presence.    Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Mabilbm  and  of  aorae  other  theologians,  both  Catholic  and 
]r,^thaf  If,  eoneemiog  Berenger's  doctrine.  (See  Mosheim, 
b.  iiL  part  il  eh.  3,  note  93.  by  Dr.  Moidoeb.) 

After  the  last  iledaration  of  Berenger,  Gregory  VII. 
showed  him  threat  kindness  and  esteem,  and  allowed  him  to 
return  lo  Fninre;  but  Berenuer  once  more  retracted  this 
bis  declaration  1079.  Lanfranc  wrote  against  him.  Be- 
renger replied,  and  the  controversy  was  carried  on  acconlinj; 
to  tha  auhdlastic  method.  Gregory  VII.  took  no  further 
notiee  of  the  dispute,  nor  of  Berenger's  retractation.  (See 
a  note  by  Dr.  MurdiKrh  m  his  edition  of  Mosheim,  where  he 
refers  to  a  curious  treatise  by  Berenger,  which  throws  much 
light  on  his  intercourse  with  Gregory  VII..  anil  on  the 
opinions  of  that  pontiff  on  the  subject  of  the  controversy ; 
miich  treatise  is  nmnd  in  Martanaa  Thfsaurux  Anecd(A., 
lom.  nr.  p.  9A.)  GMgOfT  aaana  to  have  been  for  adhering 
to  the  words  of  the  ScriptnKa,  *Hoe  eit  oocfua  aoum' 
(Matt.  xxvi.2C),  anil  not  inquirmg  fintbor  into  the  nature 

of  llie  mysterious  presence. 

Berenger.  fatigued  and  grieved  with  this  long  controversy, 
retired  to  St  Cosmc,  near  Tours,  where  he  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  religious  and  ascetic  exercises  until  1088. 
when  be  died.  (See lAUfranc's  works  ;  Berenger's  letters 
in  the  ThHomnm  Ameittw  um  ;  and  Lessmg  s  Berengmrim 


Turoneims.  Brunswick,  1770.  in  which  was  publishe*!  for 
the  first  time  Berenger  s  reply  to  Lanfranc  s  treatiae  IM 
Corpore  et  Sanptine  J.  C,  which  reply  iMBiBg  disaoweveA 
in  the  library  of  WolfenbutteL) 
BERENrCB  (1),  (B<p(vuc«.  the  Maeedonian  fona  of 

4>(^>tvii:rj),  one  of  the  four  wives  of  Ptolemy  die  favuBder 
of  the  dynastv  of  the  Lat^i.lic  in  Egypt,  and  the  mother  «f 
Ptolemy  II.,  called  Philadelphus.  Berenice  bad  a  son. 
Mffgaa,  by  a  former  husband,  who  was  afterwards  king  of 


 na.  Ooffcc  w«j«htawr;Tvn» 

The  bead  la  aaid  to  ha  thatofBMenice,  the  wife  of  the 
first  Ptolemy:  tiM  lawiiptNO  OB  the  Other  side  ia  *  King 

Ptolemaeus.*  ^.  .,  .  ,  , 

BERENI  CE  (2),  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus 
by  Arsinoc  the  daughter  of  Lvsimachus.  She  was  the 
sister  of  Ptolemy  111..  Euergctes.  and  was  given  in  mir- 
riage  B.  c.  S6S  by  her  father  to  Antiochus  II.  king  of  Sy  na 
called  Thens  or  God,  who  divoreed  Ua  irife  Laodice  on  tht 
occasion.  After  the  death  of  Philadelphus.  Antioehu  di- 
vorced Berenice  anil  took  back  I.Aodice,  who  poiaonco  her 
husband  and  put  Berenice  to  death  together  with  a  son  whom 
she  had  by  Antiochus.  To  avenge  his  sister  s  death, 
Ptolemy  III,  Buergetes,  invaded  Syria,  put  to  death  Lao- 
dice. and  overran  the  empire  of  the  Seleuddm.  [See  Pro 

LKUY.l 

BERENI'CE  (.11.  the  wife  (alvout  B.C.  248)  of  Ptolemy 
III.,  EuergeteK  ;  but  her  parentaue  is  doubtful.  She  w« 
the  daughter  of  Maeas.  who  m  as  kinn  of  Cyrene  and  half 
brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  on  the  mother  s  side.  Her 
modier'li  name  was  Arsinoe.  who,  according  to  N  iebuhr's  coo- 
jecture,  was  the  daughter  of  Lysiraachua  and  the  diT0ice£ 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  as  stated  ni  the  aaeond  article 
on  AitsiMiH.  But  the  Berenice  there  mentioned  as  the 
adopte<l  daughter  of  Magas,  ought  perhaps  to  be  oonsiderfd 
as  the  real  daughter  of  Magas  by  Arsinoc,  either  the  divorcer! 
wile  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  or  more  probably  another  ot 
the  same  name.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  Bcrenie^  tbc 
daughter  of  Magas,  who  married  Ptolemy  Euergetca.  was 
not  the  Berenice  (2)  who  was  married  to  Antiochus  Tbeos. 
If  BeienHO  who  married  Kuergetes  was  the  dni:L'ht»r 
Philadelphus  and  the  adopted  daughter  of  Magas.  we  iuu>: 
suppose,  which  is  not  unlikely,  that  Pbiladelphua  had  tn 
daughters  of  the  same  name. 

This  Beveniee  is  laid  to  have  made  a  tow  of  her  bai: 
durins:  her  liu-ihand's  wars  in  Asia.  CJonfermahly  to  the 
vo« .  the  hair  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Venns,  from 
which  it  wii<  stolen,  but  Conon  of  Samos  declared  that:! 
had  been  taken  up  to  the  skies  and  placed  atnung  the  sev<'n 
stars  in  the  lion's  tail.  Callimachus  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
occasion  which  is  now  only  known  from  the  beautiful  traa- 
lation  by  Catullos— Z>e  Coma  Berenicet.  The  name  cf 
B<  rr  nice  occurs  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  Greek  part  of  ik 
Rosetla  inscription,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  with  A* 
feminine  form  of  her  husband's  appellation.  Kuergeti*,  •lii* 
l>cnefactress.'  Berenice  was  put  lo  death  by  her  son  Pto 
lemy  IV..  Philopator,  and  hismfomnus  minister  SosiKiu* 
BERENI'CE  (4),  othMwise  called  Ckmatra,  the  ocl) 
legitimate  child  of  Ptoleny  VIII.  (Soter  n.>.  reigned  hj 
months,  the  last  nineteen  days  of  them  in  concert  with  ha 
husband  Alexander  II..  who,  according  to  Appian  iid 
Porphyry,  nmnlered  Ikt  nini  teen  days  after  the  marrias* 
B.C.  81.  It  appears  from  Appian  that  Sulla  detenaiDci^ 
that  tills  Alexander,  who  had  long  been  an  exile  fros 
Egypt,  should  return  and  share  the  aommga  power  mtk 
Berenice. 
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Tliis  coin  nay  prabtbljr  belong  to  the  BerMUoe  *  the  in* 
aription  is  'Qiuon  ]|«r«MW.*  HkiMtMngiM it  t»  Bm- 

»ee  (3>. 

The  portrui;-,  f  Alexander  11.  and  this  1>(  ri nii  npp-  ar 
"^ciuemly  oil  the  great  wail  of  undstone  which  encloses 
le  temple  of  Edfu,  and  the  portrait  of  Berenice  is  always 
M  ammt.  8«e  BoMllini,  plats  xxiL  fl^  80»  81 ;  and  xxiii. 
9.  whieh  is  afttlMenKtb  porttiH  of  Bennioe.  Figs.  80. 
1,  represent  respectively  the  beads  of  Alexander  and 
ierenice,  which  arc  distinguished  by  the  handsome  fea- 
ires  that  appear  to  have  characterized  the  descendants  of 
itt  &m  Ptolemy.  It  would  seem  that  the  great  soalptures 
r  tba  iiMdoMra>wslt  of  Bdfu.  which  cover  it  on  both  sides, 
ore  executed  in  the  joint  reigns  of  Alexanflcr  II  and 
>erenice,  from  which  fact  Rosellini  infers  that  a.  linger 
eritKi  must  he  assi(^ncU  to  their  joint  reign  than  the  nine- 
■e:i  days  ^ivea  by  the  chroaologer*.  The  Athenians 
irt»le  a  bronze  statue  of  this  Berenice.  (Pausan.  i,  9.) 

B£aKNI'CE  (A),  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  UL,  AuklM» 
bo  htgnk  to  reign  in  Egypt  b.c.  81,  and  aiiter  of  the  cele- 
rated  Cleopatra..  Dunn^  the  absence  of  her  father  at 
Lome  Berenice  wa.s  made  recent,  which  ofRce  she  held  from 
bout  B.C.  58  to  B.C.  ii>.  Gubinius,  about  the  close  of  B.C. 
ft,  oame  to  Egypt  with  an  army  and  mtond  AulotM*  wlw 
at  hk  daughter  to  death.  Berenice  flntnuried  Sehmeui, 
le  prctcnde<l  son  of  Antiochus  Eusebes.  n  ffeble  man, 
lioin,  il  IS  said,  .she  caused  to  Iks  strangled  ;  and  afterwards 
irchelau>,  wl.n  v  as  aUo  put  [t'>  death  on  the  restoration  of 
kuU'tci.  {.Hec  Clinton  %  Fasii  Heilenid,  ajid  the  autbori* 
k  ^  there  quoted.) 

BJBBJBNI'CK  (6),  a  duighter  of  Hoiodee  Agrippa  I., 
'ho  mn  tbe  son  of  Ariftolnirai*  irlio  was  fhe  eon  of  Hoiod 

le  Great.  (Acts  xii. ;  Matthew  ii.)  Stn  vas  the  sister  of 
lerodi^  Agrippa  II.,  before  whom  Paul  preached 'a.d.  63 
Acts  XXT.  13).  and  the  wife  of  Herodes  of  Chaleis.  who 
wma  to  iiafa  been  her  unde.  and  left  her  a  yoan^  widov. 
'ittts.  the  lOD  of  Vespasian,  foil  in  love  with  Bemiwe.  tilo  '• 
.id  taken  an  active  part  at  the  time  when  Svnn  declared 
1  f;«,vour  of  Vespasian  against  Vitellius.  (Ta  a  Hitt.  ii. 
,81.)  Bt-r*  5  wag  then  a  young  and  s  rv  handsome 
'onuan.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  she  came  to  Rome 
\.u.  75),  and  Titus  is  said  tobaTe  been  so  much  attached 
»  bar  that  h«  pramiaad  to  marry  bar;  but  on  the  death  of 
iA  ftther  he  eent  Bnvnioe  ftooi  Rome,  much  against  his 
ill  and  hers,  when  he  found  that  the  propoeed  match  was 
isagreeable  to  the  people.  (Suetonius,  Vittu.)  Juvenal 
Sat.  vi.  156)  appears  to  allude  to  this  Berenice  and  her 
rother  Agrippa.  Racine  h9A  written  a  tragedy  on  the 
Libject  of  Titua  and  Berenice.  (See  some  remans  in  die 
^1  ^rnphif  Universelle  on  the  age  of  Bt  rcnice.) 

}i  KRENl'CE.  m  Cyrenaica.  [See  Bknuazi  ;  and  Stralw, 
.  ^  if,  7.  Ciisaub.] 

BERENrCE,  a  port  on  the  west  side  of  the  Red  S3a,  at 
ie  bottom  of  a  bay,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  (p.  770) 
nder  the  name  of  Acatiuurtui  (obMnioted,  see  Strabo)* 
ic  island  Ophiodes  (Snake  Island)  is  to  the  south  of  this ! 
lis  island  produ«;<l  topazes.  Belzoni  describes  the  place 
'bich  hfl  takes  to  be  the  site  of  Berenice  a»  being  near  the 
oint  where  it  was  fixed  by  D'Anville  (see  Mimoiret  nor 
Sgvpte  Aneunne,  4^.},  a  little  south  of  the  narailel  of 
4*.  Ptolemy  gi%'es  tfie  latitude  of  Boraniee  at  SS*  whnA ' 
1  aUo  the  latitude  of  Syene.  Bclioni  saj-s  the  town  measured 
600  feet  from  north  to  south,  .md  iUDO  frum  east  to  west. 
L  sinull  temple  built  of  soft  calcareous  and  sand  stone, 
1  the  Bgypttan  style,  is  102  feet  long  and  43  wide.  A 
art  of  the  wall  which  was  uncoverca  by  digging,  was 
Bulptured  with  well-executed  flgniaa  in  huaavtievo,  in, 
he  Egyptian  style :  hieroglyphics  were  also  flmnd  on  the 
rail. 

The  recent  survey  of  the  Red  Sea,  made  in  the  years 
1-2-3,  by  Commander  R.  Moresby,  and  Lieutenant 
G.  Cariess  of  the  Bast  India  Company's  serviee,  confirms 
be  dtoacfiption  of  Strabo,  and  tiie  aecnracr  of  the  position 
,^icrne4  by  D'Anville  as  the  site  of  Berenice.  Aecordinfj 
J  ttifiir  chart,  Berenice  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  the  north 
ide  of  which  is  formed  by  tl  e  ^  M:i;)ntnry  called  Ras  Be- 
lassr  which  is  about  19  miles  K.  by  8.  from  Berenice.  A 
anfE*  of  high  monatainB  runs  along  this  part  of  the  coast, 
euN  ing  near  the  hiy  a  small  naiinw  atrip  on  wbkh  stand 
he  supposed  raina  of  Berenice.  The  emerald  monntains, 
I  hi<  h  lie  near  the  coast  and  N.W.  of  Berenice,  are  of  at 
iei|;ht  *  one  of  them,  ealled  Jebel  Wady  Lebuma,  about 
14  oiilM  N.W.  «r  BaNiriMb  ia  imM  in  tbe  aomjr  aafiailile 


at  ISO  miles  distaae*;  faatlhia  is  pobably  not  quite  oawaat, 

as  it  would  give  the  mountain  a  lieight.  in  round  numbfr^ 
of  9600  feet.  Two  peaks  which  lie  S.  of  BereniiH;  a  lid  near 
tl:e  coast,  are  marked  respectively  -1440  and  40.16  feet- 
There  is  good  anchorair©  inside  of  Ras  Benass,  but  the  bot- 
tom is  very  foul.  Off  Ras  Benass,  a  few  miles  nearly  due 
8.  ia  the  small  island  Maeour,  where  the  variation  is  marked 
8*^  4' west  The  tat  of  Berenice  aeoording  to  the  teeent 
survey  is  about  23°  56',  s«ry  Bsatlj  that  Ptolony ;  tba 
long,  is  about  35**  34'  E. 

This  town  of  Berenice  was  built  or  restored  by  Ptoleray 
Philadelphus ;  and  a  road  was  Ibnnod  fbou  Borenice  to 
Coptos  on  the  Nile  (S6^  N.  hA).  by  whlefa  «bo  nerehandite 
of  Arabia,  India,  and  Ethiopia  was  conveyed  on  camels  to 
the  Nile,  and  the  troublesome  navigation  to  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  Suez  was  avoided.  This  route  was  chosen,  because 
water  was  found  at  certain  places  in  greater  abundance 
than  is  common  n  die  arid  desert  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Nil*.  The  baiting  plaoos,  Ian  in  number,  faetvaaQ 
Bonniee  and  Coptos,  were  of  eonrse  detennined  by  the  Bi> 
tuation  of  the  wells  (Plin  \  i  '23.) :  the  distance  from  Bere- 
nice to  Coptus  is  2iii  Roman  miles  according  to  Phny,  or 
266  according  to  the  Antonine  Itinerarj-.  Bclzoni.  from  a 
rough  osleulation,  oonelndas  that  Bersniee  may  have  had  a 
|>opulation  of  about  10.640.  (See  Belseni's  Rewanhef, 
li.  73,  &r  ,  »vo  prl  ) 

BERKM'CJlv.  i'anchryms,  'all  goldeii,  i,rim.  m  2'».) 
ia  placs  d  l>v  D'Anville  on  the  west  coast  of  the  i^  ii  Sra, 
between  .^(J  and  '>\°  N.  lat.,  near  the  gold  oiines  of  Jebel 
OUaki,  or  Ailala. 

BERENrCE.  Epi-dires,  situated  near  the  entrance  of 
Ae  Red  -Sea,  seeonlinK  to  Plinv,  on  the  AfKean  side,  sn4 
on  a  projectint^  piece  of  land.  It  was  so  called  from  being 
near  a  place  named  Dira.  (See  D  AuvtUe,  Memoirfs,  quoted 
above.) 

BERESINA.  The,  (BEREZYNA  or  BERESNA«)  a 
river  in  Western  Ruiaia,  wh'ich  haa  two  aouroea,  one 

of  which  lies  in  the  circle  of  Vileika,  in  the  province  of 
Minsk,  and  tlie  other  in  the  circle  of  Oshmiana,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Vilna.  Its  waters  flow  in  a  broad  <  h.i:ini;l  and  in  a 
•outb-eastem  direction,  generally  between  low  and  swampy 
banks  edged  with  reeds  and  inuMa;  it  becomes  navigable 
in  an  early  part  of  its  coune,  and  is  not  bordered  by 
any  high  ground  except  tn  tbe  irieinity  of  BorisaofT.  The 
Beresina,  after  flowing  past  Beresna  or  Bcresino  (a  small 
town  of  about  900  inhabitants  in  tbe  province  of  Minsk),  and 
Bobruisk,  falls  into  the  Dnieper,  after  a  course  nf  about 
944  mikn^  to  the  noitik  of  Resbitza  and  south  of  Uorwale 
in  the  eiide  of  Rogatsheff  and  province  of  Mobileir.  Daring 
this  course  it  receives  several  small  rivers,  tlie  most  con- 
siderable of  which  are  the  Plissa.  the  Swislocz,  which  runs 
through  Mill  k,  and  the  Ola.  The  Beresina  has  become 
memorable  from  the  disasti^rs  which  befel  tbe  French  army 
when  Napoleon,  on  his  retreat  from  Moscow,  effected  a  pas- 
sage anwa  it»  about  nine  miles  above  Botiasoff.  on  the  26th 
and  trth  November,  1813.  Tbe  Bererina  or  I^el  Canal, 
by  uniting,'  the  Dnieper  with  the  Diina,  has  established  a 
navigable  (a}mtnunicaUon  between  the  Black  Sea  a.nd  the 
Baltic:  it  is  about  five  miles  lon^;.  and  unites  the  Diinu 
with  tbe  Beresina  1^  oonneeting  Lake  Plana,  out  of  which 
the  Sergntah  flowa  into  the  Beresina,  with  Lake  Bereshta : 
this  last  lake  makes  its  way  into  the  Essa  by  the  channel  of 
tlie  Bereshta  river,  and  the  Essa  falls  into  Lake  Beloje, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Diina  throufih  the  river  UUa. 
The  whole  line  Irom  the  Beresina  to  the  UUa  is  about  sixty- 
five  miles  in  lengti),  has  been  rendered  navigable  at  a  con- 
aideraUe  cspenaa,  and  is  provided  witii  several  btaneh 
oanals.  There  ia  a  email  rivar  also,  ealled  flie  Leaaar  Be- 
resina. in  the  government  of  MobilefT. 

BERE8NA  or  BEREZNA.  a  small  town  of  Little 
Russia  in  the  province  of  Tshemiijoff,  is  situated  on  the 
Desna  at  a  distance  of  thirty-six  versu  (about  twenty -four 
miles)  west  of  Tshemigoflf ;  it  conuins  six  elrafebes,  and, 
inclusive  of  the  villages  dependent  upon  it,  has  a  population 
of  about  5.:ino  souls.    51°  26'  N.  lat,.  and  31°  50' E.  long. 

BERESOFF.  an  extensive  circle  in  the  province  of  To- 
bolsk, in  Siberia,  traversed  by  the  Oh,  and,  according  to 
Georgi.  situated  between  41"  and  77^  N.  lat,  and  54" 
and  78"  E.  long.  Its  western  boundaries  aie  the  Carian 
:irm  of  the  1  y  "^ea.  and  the  mast  northern  part  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  province  ot 
Atduofal;  ila  aoufhafo  am  tlw  cMaa  of  Tniinak  and 
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Surgutflb,  and  its  eastern  that  of  Turudiunsk  ;  iu  northern 
boundary  is  the  lej  Sea.  The  larger  portion  of  this  lui- 
m«nw  district  lies  within  the  Arctic  cirrle.  Its  waters  are 
the  Lower  Ob.  the  Cohan  Sea,  the  lower  line  of  the  Ob, 
and  the  of  Tassish,  together  with  all  their  tribu- 

taries. Thu  nhain  of  thu  Ural,  which  runs  as  Tar  north  as 
the  Carian  Sea,  i>,  far  as  it  respecU  ibis  circle,  of 
derate  elevation,  fi>rining  a  humid,  and  in  many  parts  im- 
patsaUe  barrier  of  roek.  The  woods,  which  teminate 
at  69"  N.  Ittt.  gradually  decline  into  in&igniQcance  ;  from 
that  point  they  arc  succeeded  by  shrubs  and  bushes,  which 
cease  t^)  >;row  at  G7^.  Tlic  mhnbitants  are  principally  0»- 
tiaks  ol'll^it;  Ob,  uiui  S  unoycdcs:  the  former  dwell  in  svrelthud 
hovels  ut  wood  or  earth,  occasionally  changing  their  place  of 
residence,  and  existing  upon  the  produce  of  their  fishing 
and  hunting;  tlie  latMr  wander  anumg  tlia  a«Mi|M  of 
northern  Rossia,  and  depemk  on  tli«  sano  punuita  as  tha 
0sti.»k,  liui  with  the  aid  of  their  rein  deers.  The  lea^t 
nuuHTous  iriljt*  ill  this  remote  rejjion  are  the  Voguls,  a 
nomadic  race,  who  aie  only  met  with  in  the  cinlos  ot"  Be- 
rcsuil  and  Turmsk.  and  whose  whole  jtropiTty  is  a  few  bunt- 
ing wi-aixius.  a  lance,  a  oouple  of  luiks,  and  one  or  two 
(U^s.  The  Russians*  oonsisting  of  Cossacks.  to«iinMii«  and 
la&nion,  reside  nostly  in  btook  houaas,  but  thoae  witlun  tho 
Arctic  circle  ]ivi>  to^etlier  in  groups  of  what  are  termed 
'Simovie,'  or  wintur-i  abins,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  Ostiaks  froiucutl)'  erect  tlicir  ho\cl3.  Where  soil  and 
climate  admit,  they  keep  a  cuupie  of  cows,  some  sheep,  and 
avino;  but  no  horaaa  will  thrive,  and  instead  of  that  va- 
luable animal)  dogs  aro  used  as  heosta  of  draught  for  Uana- 
porting  wood.  be.  The  soil,  wbteli  is  in  ^enural  tmsttitod 
to  the  growth  of  irrain,  is  however  so  productive  in  tho 
districts  between  Tobolsk  and  HeresjlV,  us  frequently  tu 
jrield  forty  grains  tor  every  ^rain  ut'  corn  which  is  sown. 
At  Beresoff.  in  particular,  the  spring  growth  of  vegetation 
ia  said  to  b*  aatonishingly  ispid;  yet  is  lummer,  the  alter- 
nations of  heat  and  cold  ait  ao  axmsaifa,  tbsA  the  natives 
never  think  it  safe  to  lay  aside  their  ftits.  It  is  not  on- 
usual  for  a  fine  clear  day  to  be  succee<K'd  durinj^  the  night 
by  a  heav  y  fall  of  aiiow  ;  and  frosty  tugbls  generally  set  in 
with  the  month  of  August. 

BeresoST,  or  Beresova.  *tlia  (own  of  birch-trees,'  was 
founded  in  1593.  and  became  the  capital  of  the  circle  in 
1 7*2  :  by  the  Ostiaks  it  was  formerly  called  '  Soungoutshe- 
Vacha,'  and  by  the  Voguls,  '  Khal-ouche.'  or  the  place 
of  imp))iness,  the  terms  Soungoutshe  and  Kiial  signi- 
fying '  happiness '  in  their  respective  language:,.  It  is 
built  on  the  steep  left  bank  of  the  Sosva  or  Lesser 
Ob,  of  twenty  vents  (about  fourteen  mUes)  in  a  north- 
easterly diret^ton  above  the  jonctim  of  that  stream  with 
the  Ob.  Tho  V'o^iulka,  another  stream,  coming  from  the 
Bouth-uest,  Hows  into  the  Sosva.  about  two  miles  to  the 
east  of  BeicsofT.  Erman  tclU  us  ( Vayage from  Berlin  Id  the 
Icy  Sc'i,  in  1823),  th.-it '  the  town,  ua  his  Ar^l  walk  liirough 
•ttpruiluccd  that  impression  upon  his  mind  which  might  tie 
rjtpeoied  bam  the  site  of  tlw  remotest  of  humwi  Iwbita- 
*lons;  the  sky  was  overspread  widi  a  nonotonons  gtoon  of 

rviuds,  ami  the  day  s-in-  ly  distinguishable  from  the  twi- 
Nlfht:  it  was  veiled  in  laal  "  surnratshnui  den,  "  or  semi- 
d  irknt'ss,  winch  a  Russian  poet  justly  describes  as  produc- 
ing a  talismanic  effect  on  the  heart  of  every  northman,  as 
one  of  those  blessings,  nvor  th.e  loss  of  which  the  poor  Sa- 
moyede.  were  he  under  a  Neapolitan  sky,  would  pine,  as 
orer  the  deprivatioa  of  his  dearest  treasure.'  The  nouses, 
aimiit  200  in  nuuibur,  are  built  wiih  planks  tif  immense 
sue,  ate  '-iitered  iii  iioneral  frum  a  lufty  thghl  of  steps,  and 
counecteQ  by  wuo<len  walls  with  tlie  *b4nyi,"  or  baths,  htore- 
houses,  &c.,  which  are  of  inferior  height  and  form  a  cvouri- 
yard.  Though  thete  are  wide  intervals  between  them,  they 
are  ranged  in  streets  running  towards  the  nwth  aud  east. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Soswa  or  Soana  (pbe-tree), 
which  is  with  great  propriety  so  called  fVora  the  hand>ome 
forest  of  pincr.,  that  stretches  along  the  precipitous  banks 
of  that  stream.  Erman  describes  '  the  whole  expanse  to 
Uie  horiiou  itself,  as  one  uninterrupted  plain  of  snow  and 
ioo ;'  nor  'was  there  sound  or  objeet  to  Dieak  the  cheer- 
less gloom  which  pervaded  the  stMOtS  of  Beresofl^  but 
columns  of  smoke  a:>cending  from  the  chimneys.*  It  con* 
taitu  three  churches  and  about  IjOU  inhabitants,  mostly 
CossacK:>,  aud  inclusive  of  numbers  of  exiles,  who  are 
banished  to  this  distant  ami  inhospitable  country  for  poli- 
tical or  other  offences.  The  people  tk  tho  town  esra 
thrir  livelihood  Iqr  the  diase  ana  flshiof :  they  bwter  tan. 


skins,  &c.,  for  flour,  meat,  tobacco,  ironware,  and  brandy 
brought  by  the  Tobolsk  dealeis,  whose  craft  are  floated 
donn  the  Irtish  into  the  Ob.  Beresoff  is  the  fcvouria 
place  of  resort  for  the  Ostiaks  and  Voguls,  and  has  a  rer; 
considerable  annual  fair.  The  imperial  ikvourite.  Priocj! 
Meiuikoff,  died  in  disgrace  in  this  town  in  1  731.  It  i>  m 
lualed  about  030  versu  (6S0  miles)  to  tho  north  uf  Tolx»Uk 
in  63°  iG'  N.  lat,  and  66°  16'  £.  long.  The  paUisaded 
qiot,  Obedorsk,  which  Ike  on  the  ri|^  bank  of  tlie  S^im, 
not  fsr  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ob.  and  is  Ithetnael  nertiisra 
possession  of  Russia  in  this  quarter  of  the  |:;lube.  is  a  de- 
pendency of  Beresoff.  It  is  described  by  Erman  as  contain- 
ing a  church  of  wood,  some  dark  wooden- houses  (Vt.c-.>- 
loysky  sav'S  five  ouly)  luliabtttd  by  Cossacks,  and  se^-ml 
humble  Oatiek cabins,  or  '  Yurtas,'  which  are  scattered  in  s 
piotura8i|ue  maimer  en  the  hiUa.  sMMcatad  tnr  narrow  defts, 
which  fern  die  right  bank  of  Ilia  Fdoi.  Obedordt  ie 
versts  (about  792  milosl  to  the  north  of  Tobolsk. 

BERG,  formerly  a  duchy  in  the  west  of  Germany, 
bounded  bi,  I'hr  duchy  of  Cleves  on  the  north,  bv  the  ea-l- 
dora  of  Murk  and  the  duchy  of  Westphalm  on  tiie  east,  bj 
tho  Westerwsld,  or  rather  the  Nisterwald  (forest  of  im 
Nister,  a  amall  nver), en  the  eoitth,  and  ^  the  RWneea 
the  west  In  die  year  ISM  the  duehy  of  Berg  eewtainsi 
an  area  of  ini  quare  miles,  with  204. 710  inhubiurj:f. 
twenty-four  t«j,.  ns,  and  eighty-one  villages  and  liamku. 
and  its  net  income  was  about  300,tJOO  gulden,  or  29,0^1. 
That  portion  of  the  duchy  which  hes  towards  the  RlrHiiw  is 
level  and  productive,  but  the  eastern  parts  at  it  aiw  eoesiel 
with  forests  and  bills.  It  does  not  yield  grain,  or  support 
cattle  enough  for  the  use  of  the  population,  which  is  denser 
than  in  any  otlier  part  of  Germany  ;  but  it  abounds  in  oopp«r, 
Icud,  riuii^ksiiver,  and  particukrly  iron,  and  contains  naiaer> 
ous  iron,  steel,  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  soap  manu&r- 
tortes.  The  yearly  aasount  of  merchandise  of  ell  kinds 
which  it  pradueoo  fa  eMlMated  at  wpwarda  of  iJsmjmL 
sterling. 

After  the  line  of  the  first  counts  of  Bcr;;  ha4  iK-eome  es- 
linct,  which  occurred  in  the  year  134S.  tii<  ir  possc-sions  de- 
volvod  to  the  tlien  prince  of  Juliers  (Jti/icA> ;  in  IStiutorf 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  and  forty-thaw  yean 
afterwards  the  principality  of  Juliets  waa  toeor|MirMed  with 
them.  This  line  of  princes  becomios  aiaoeKtmet  in  lllU 
both  Berg  and  Juliers  fell  to  the  dukes  of  Cle\  es  :  ar  l 
again  their  hne  faihng  in  1609,  the  elector  of  Brander- 
burg  and  the  elector-palatine  both  laid  claim  to  the 
dukedom,  which  at  that  penud  comprehended  likewise  tbe 
earldoms  of  Mark  and  Ravensberg.  AAer  a  long  sen«s 
of  wars  they  agreed,  in  1424,  to  hold  the  entire  taniMT 
in  joint  possession ;  and  tiiis  slate  of  things  subsisM 
until  the  year  IGG6,  when  they  divided  it  between  tin--. 
Berg  was  assigned  to  the  electors-palatine,  whose  pi>s*ess;.i.'a 
subsequently  merging  into  the  electorate  of  Bavaria,  whicb 
was  created  a  kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  it  was  ceded  to  France  by  tho  Bavarian  crown  ic 
the  year  1806.  It  now  haoame  the  chief  praffiaoe  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Berg,  institated  by  Napoleon  on  the  IStbif 
Marcli  in  that  year,  and  in  conju:  ( •  i  n  '-rtih  this  di^-rr 
comprised  the  bishoprick  of  MUnsler,  the  earldoms  of  WnK 
Luigen,  Te<  klenburg,  Benlheim,  Dortmund,  and  other  a*- 
ritones  in  those  quarters,  extending  altogether  over  a  muiut 
uf  about  6698  square  miles,  and  poaoes^ing  a  population  d 
nearly  900,000  souls.  Joachim  Murat,  Napoleon's  brotb»> 
m-lsw,  was  constituted  sovereign  of  diis  new  prindpahtr 
•itnl  ii  tained  it  until  the  year  180S,  wlun  Napoleon  placed 
iui.i  LMi  tile  throne  of  Naples.  On  the  Urd  ut  March  in  the 
folliAving  year.  Napoleon  s  nephew,  iheii  cruwn-pnDoe  d 
iioUand,  was  made  grand-duke  of  Berg,  with  reservation  t( 
the  governing  power  to  France  until  he  became  of  age.  Tw 

J earn  afterwaraa  Napoleon,  however,  stripped  the  gnni 
uehyof  certain  districts  amounting  to  1881  square  ode* 
in  area,  for  the  purpose  uf  incorporating  them  wah  the 
French  empire.  Aftvr  a  brief  existence  of  eight  yoars  tfas 
grand  duchy  was  extinguished  altogether,  and  its  cocnpooeoC 
parts  being  transferred  to  Prussia,  under  tho  settleaat 
made  by  tm  Congiees  of  Vienna  in  1816,  the  larger  poitiae 
of  them  waa  incwded  in  the  nrovince  of  Dusseldorf.  a»l 
the  remainder  was  c(ms(rfidated  with  that  of  J  uliera.  Clevcs, 
and  Berg. 

BE'KGAMO,  a  city  of  Lorabardy,  ami  the  cafutsl  oi  * 
province  of  the  I»mbardo-Venetiau  kingdom,  in  45*42' 
N.  lat.,  and  39'  K  kmg..t«entyfttw  wlmNJB.  Mdv. 
end  twenty-eight  N.W.ef8naBia.  lliebuikeftllmlMv 
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if  •  lull.  eoBBiratlnfr  m  «xt«Nif«  vww  of  Um  HiImmm 

plain  townrds  the  juth,  while  on  the  northern  tide  the  Alps 
of  Valtehi  d  duii  liie  Gnvjiis  are  seen  rising  one  above  toe 
other  l^ergamo  lies  Ix-twccn  and  at  a  t^hort  distance  trum 
tho  Breiabo  and  the  Serio,  two  atttuenln  of  the  Adda.  The 
provinoe  of  Bnipu&o  it  bounded  on  the  east  by  that  of 
Hreau,  an  Um  noith  VcUalina.  on  tli*  notth-irMt  by  Um 
provinM  orCoauk,  and  on  the  toath  and  tottllk-VMt  hf  that 
of  Milnn.  Tlie  greiter  part  of  tho  ground  i»  very  moun- 
t.iinous,  consiittintf  cliietly  of  the  vaUey»  of  the  Breuibo  and 
tlie  Scno,  a:,(l  .  upper  valley  of  the  Oglio  above  its  en- 
trance into  the  Lake  ot°  Iseo.  The  prineipa]  productions  of 
tbm  aoit  aw  vine,  oil,  and  fruits ;  vaM  plantations  of  muU 
hrnv'tg^  wai^f  th«  ailk  w>nn»  wbith  «0BMttoit«  tiw  chi^ 
wealth  of  the  oonolif .  Hit  moiratwitt  •flbrd  putwe  to 

niiiiji  rou*  llixiks  of  sheep;  and  many  cunnh  ticrve  for  tbi- 
l;ufj»u»e  of  urigatioD.  Iron-muies  aud  irun-works,  and 
iiKiiiufactures  of  wouUcus,  are  ali>o  branches  of  industry  in 
tliiii  province.  Ttie  population  is  about  33u,uuu.  The 
people  are  hardy,  laborious,  and  intelligent. 

The  town  of  Bergamo  and  its  esteiMf*  tttburbi  omtaia 
30,000  inhabitanu.  The  town  is  sorrawiiM  InrwaDiand 
ditches,  and  has  a  caatle  on  the  summit  of  the  bill.  Among 
the  churches  of  Btirgauio,  the  me«t  remarkable  are  the  ca- 
thedral; the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiure,  which  has 
aeveial  good  paintings,  and  a  fine  monument  to  the  memory 
of  BkitdhMBBO  CoUeone,  a  celebrated  captain  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  the  church  of  the  monn<>t«<ry  of  St.  Grata* 
which  is  almost  entirely  cohered  with  giuliu^  iind  gold  orna- 
ments ;  that  of  St.  Aletisandro,  which  is  rich  m  paintings  ; 
and  the  church  of  St.  Augustine,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of 
Ambrogio  Cirtepino,  Uie  lexicographer,  who  was  a  native  of 
CaloDkn  aaar  the  lake  oflaeoi,  AoadaMy  of  Patotinil^ 
fimnaed  bv  Count  GKannoCamra.  haa  aevwal  pantingt  of 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  Giurgione.  Paul  Veronese,  and  other  great 
masters.  Tliere  are  also  private  galleries,  belonging  to  the 
families  Scotti,  Rosa,  Terzi.  Stf  .  Borgamo  has  ii  birth 
lo  i»everai  painters  of  note,  such  as  tie  elder  Palma,  Moroni, 
Lotto.  Cavagna,  fto.  (SaaTkssi,  T  ^  /'  I  tori,  SeuUori, 
ad  AnkittUi Mtrmammkif  %  vds.  4to.  1793;  and  BaMoli, 
IVltefw,  ftirftefw.  «d  jhMMtmm  dtttt  Chittf  ti  aUti 
Luns[hi pubhlin  i!i  J^'r^amn,  1 774.)  Bernardo  Tasso,  a  poet 
jf  some  merit,  aad  ij.lliv;r  of  the  celebrated  Torquato  Tas»o, 
and  the  learned  Tiraboschi,  the  li,st;jruin  of  It.ili.^n  b(rru- 
ture,  were  natives  of  Bergamo.  One  of  tlw  moftt  remarkable 
3uildings  of  Bergamo  is  the  Fiera»  m  which  tho  annual  fair  is 
held.  M  tfaa  mMth  of  Aogut.  It  k  o  vaol  qoadnngta^ 
iritb  three  Kateaon  oaeb  ti«.  and  eenila  and  •traoteviiiiNit 
t  contnin-;  6U0  ^hnp^,  in  w!rirh  all  the  various  manufacture* 
)f  I^mbartU  .  uiid  i  tiit  i  [ir(j\ im  of  the  Aubtrian  empire, 
ire  exposed  u.t  .-.;i.if.  Dunr.-r  tlu-  thir  nl'  1^:U,  goods  were 
I'lld  to  the  amount  of  between  twenty-five  aud  twenty-six 
luliionsof  livroStOrabove  one  million  sterling:  one-third  of 
A»  whol*  oonawloAof  sUk.  {BotkUino  8t0tkt»mdi  Miltmo,) 

Baigamo  ia  a  UAop's  see ;  it  Ini  a  pablio  library,  with 
15.000  volumes;  a  lyceum  m  l  a  gymnasium  for  public 
nstruction,  besides  the  scuiinary  fur  the  diocese,  a  college 
or  boarders,  and  several  private  establishments  fur  cduca- 
i»n.  The  whole  province  had,  in  1832.  487  elementary 
schools  for  boys,  and  452  for  girls,  which  were  attended 
luring  that  year  by  S0,8M  of  the  former,  and  18,668  of  the 
atter,  which,  compared  with  the  population,  is  the  greatest 
lumber  of  pupila  am  r;<:  11  the  provinces  of  Lorabardy. 
Stsrristoh,  Sagf(io  Statisttco  deU  Ilalia.)  There  is  also  a 
loufit)  of  industry,  an  asylum  for  youthful  vagrants,  insti- 
4U»d  in  1816»  b^  a  private  oocleaiaatic.  Carlo  Botta,  for  the 
>iupooe  of  teelaiwiog  boyi  from  bad  praeticas  and  enabling 
:hem  to  earn  their  brnd ;  several  hospitals,  dispensaries,  &c. 
It  is  observed,  however,  that  beggars  are  more  numerous  in 
Bergamo  th.m  In  almo-st  any  U>\\\\  of  North  Italy. 

Tbe  foundation  of  Bergamo,  or  Bergomum,  u  attributed 
}y  some  to  the  Orobii,  who  are  said  to  nave  been  a  colony  of 
■Jbn  Etruscans.  The  CenoBoai  OauU  invaded  the  country, 
atid  the  hoildinsr.  or  at  leait  the  leatoralwp  of  Bergoniam, 
3  ascribed  to  wem.  Bergomum  wag  afterwards  made  a 
Roman  municipinm.  On  the  fall  of  the  western  empire, 
Berpomum  was  burnt  by  Alaric.  It  wn s  alt-jrwards  rebuilt 
iy  the  Longobarde,  and  acain  deslruyed  about  the  year 
Voo  by  the  Hnnptiana.  In  the  tenth  camaif  Amalph 
king  of  Gennany.  and  aflorwaida  eaperor,  made  it  a 
rounty.  of  whWi  he  gave  the  tnveotftnre  to  the  bishop. 
It  l»*»c.imp  ftnti  of  tfi"  tiTwn*  gf  the  LDwbard  league  ajjainst 
l-rederic  BarbaroAsa.  and,  hf  the  poooe  of  Constance, 


saenied  its  own  indapandante.    It  avAnd  aftatwaidi 

during  the  factions  of  the  Guclphs  and  Guibelines,  and  in 
the  thirteenth  ounlury  it  became  subject  to  the  domintun 
of  a  chief  called  Kilippo  Torriani,  was  iaki>n  by  the 
Vuwouii  ot  Milan  at  the  beginning  of  Uie  fourteenth 
century,  passed  successively  under  the  tyranny  of  several 
nAtHM  and  ibBBign  ahiaft,  onUl  at  laat,  in  1427,  ita  eititena 
gave  themsdveo  up  Toluntorily  to  the  Republie  ofVenba^ 

to  which  Rf-r?;amn  rrmiincd  firmly  attached  till  llie  destruc- 
tion of  ihat  republic  by  Buauparte  in  1  797.  The  country 
p  Mipii'  r4  liiL'  province  of  Bergamo  have  a  peculiar  dialect, 
m  which  the  Harlequin  of  the  Italian  sta^  is  nude  to  ex» 
press  himself.  This  character  is  sdd  to  have  bean  eon* 
aatved  as  an  imitation,  or  rather  oarioatiua,  of  the  monnera 
and  language  of  the  people  of  the  Vol  Biembana.  or  valley 
I  !if  the  river  Breiiibr,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  Pantaloon 
was  the  ruprcsciitaii^e  of  the  people  of  Venice,  Policiiiella 
of  those  of  Accrra  and  C  i  14  im  i  111  general,  &c, 

BE  KG  A  MOT,  the  fragrant  frutt  ot  a  species  of  Citrob. 

BERGAMOT,  B88ra(CE  OF,  an  essenUal  oil,  ob- 
tained both  by  pressure  and  diatiUatioo  from  the  rind  of 
the  bergamut,  the  ripe  fruit  of  tho  ntnu  bergamium :  it  is 
limpid,  yelbwish,  and  fluid :  that  procured  by  pressure  is 
nut  so  fluid  as  that  yielded  by  distillation,  but  its  odour  ie 
more  agreeable. 

The  specific  gravity  of  esaenoo  of  bergomot  is  0'86i,  tia 
smell  resembles  that  of  oranges,  uid  it  la  uwd  as  peiftuae; 
at  a  little  below  32"  Fahr.  it  becomes  solid, 

Vauquelin  made  a  set  of  experiments  to  disewer  the 
effects  that  were  j-n  lun  i  by  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
this  oti,  m  order  that  the  fraud  which  is  commonly  practised 
of  mixing  tliem  might  be  detected.  He  found  that  100 
maniwree  of  aleohol  dissolved  50  measures  of  ml,  but  thai 
tbara  waia  aavwal  anomalies  in  the  proportiona  in  whieh 
smaller  quantities  of  alcohol  dissolved  the  oil.  The  ireriril 
results  are:  1.  That  tbe  oil  of  bergamot  may  contaui  c^at 
)HTcent.  of  alcohol,  of  the  specific  irravity  ti"8l7,  without  its 
being  perceptible  when  mixed  wiiti  water.  2.  That  wiien 
it  contains  a  greater  (luantily  of  it.  the  surplus  separates. 
diaaolTing  about  one-third  of  ito  voiuna  of  oil.  3,  That  a 
iman  quantity  of  water  mined  with  iitm  aloobol  diniin»h«a 
reniarkahly  its  action  upon  the  oil ;  .since  alcoliol  of  .«pecifle 
gravity  0  880  dissolves  only  l-28th  of  ils  volume,  while  pure 
alcohol  di6S<jhes  almost  half  its  volume.  4.  That  when  we 
mix  aloohol  with  a  volatile  oil,  a  mutual  exchange  takes 
place  between  the  two  tluitU,  the  relation  of  which  must 
vaiy  vUh  the  furiqr  of  the  aJoohol ;  Ihia  laat  diasolm  the 
oil,  whibt  tho  oil  aboorba  the  aleohol.  9.  Tbirt  whan  we 

mix  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*847,  for  eximplf,  with  oil  of 
bergamot,  which  is  OHhG,  the  alcohol  sinks  to  inc  bottom, 
and  li  e  od  ^wiras  u[)on  it:  this  depends  upon  the  oil  ab- 
>ii>ri)iiig  a  part  of  tbe  pure  alcohol,  and  thus  rendering  tbe 
reuKiiiider  more  dense,  while  it  becomes  itself  more  light, 
fi.  That  tbito  tnkea  plaoe  a  kind  of  daoonpositioo  of  tbe 
water  and  atei^  by  the  oil ;  from  wWeh  it  may  be  mn> 
pected  ?h;;t,  if  .ve  iwtc  to  Mr,x  ri  ?:nall  quantity  of  diluted 
alcohol  Willi  i  liTiit;  ijU.il. I. ly  ot  kuUuie  oil,  the  water  would 
be  separated,  and  be  precipitated  alone  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  vessel.  Hence  we  learn  that  tlie  dealers  in  perfumea 
may  introduce  eight  per  cent,  of  alcohol  into  tbon  wltliont 
our  being  able  to  deteot  the  ftaud  hy  tbe  wdinary  means ; 
but  it  may  be  ditooraied  by  the  aniatanoe  of  the  spirit  hy- 
drometer, as  the  density  will  be  diicinished  by  about 
I-IOOth  part.  Sulphuric  aether  does  not  acton  tlwoilof 
bergamot  like  alcohol;  it  unites  with  it  in  all  pltiO|MlMiona» 
and  the  fluids  do  not  afterwards  separate. 

BERGEN,  in  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  and  the  province 
of  S6ndre  Bergenbuus,  is  situated  iu  6*2°  23'  24"  N.  latn  and 
50  20'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich.  At  an  early  period,  attracted 
by  the  prolifl(;  fisheries  on  the  coast,  and  particularly  by  the 
herriiig-fiihery,  a  number  of  bshermeii  wero  induced  to 
settle  round  a  gulf  of  the  North  Sea,  on  a  part  of  which 
the  town  ia  now  built.  Its  convenient  situation  for  trade 
indneed  one  of  the  antient  kings  of  Norway,  Olaf  Kyna, 
te  enlarge  the  place,  and  fo  bdld  a  ngular  town  tliein  in 
1069  or  1070. 

The  island,  called  AskAeo,  situated  about  thn-o  English 
mile;  from  tbe  town,  forms  a  bulwark  against  the  sea,  and  en- 
closes the  large  bay  ByefjArden,  whi<di  ibrming  two  branches, 
called  Voofoa  and  Puddefjdrden.  eocircles  the  town.  Tlie 
town  ia  boilt  on  a  pnmontory,  and  extends  round  Ihat  part  of 
the  hay  called  Vaagen,  wbicli  ronslitules  the  real  harltour. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  (own  are  two  Ukes,  J..illc  and  i>tor« 
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Lungvgawds  Vtndet  coinrauni«aing  with  the  Puidd«lj6ti).  t 
so  that  the  town  is  a1mn»t  entirely  surrounded  hf  water.and  ] 
only  joins  the  maiiilantl  on  the  north-enst  «ide.  The  town  i 
is  cncloiicd  bv  hi^h  mountains,  the  hii,'best  of  which  (Atri-  I 
ken)  is  207'i  Rhinelanduh  (or  about  2600  EnglialO  feet  j 
above  the  level  of  the  tea.  ] 

The  armorial  bearinga  of  the  taiwn  represent  an  anlliiiM  t 
castli},  beoMlh  vhioh  are  leven  halls,  {nobably  in  anuMon  | 
to  the  seven  surrounding  mountains.  i 

Many  commercial  privileges  were  prantwl,  and  various  i 
usifful  institutions  establish^  in  the  town  during  the  reign  i 
ofOlaf  Kyrre ;  be  likewise  adorned  it  with  several  magni- 
lleent  buildinRS,  among  which  was  Christ  Church,  which  is  i 
described  as  having  been  a  beautiful  spedmen  of  arefai-  i 
tect  u re,  and  was,  morem*er,  the  flret  Christian  temple  ereeted  • 
inBersjen.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1 531.  The  palace  (Kongs- 
gaarden)  was  also  built  in  his  reign,  and  was  situated  on 
the  spot  on  which  thu  fortress  now  stands :  tbis  fort,  which 
baa  been  wvcial  time*  deatnjed  hf  fin,  WM  wmodeUed, 
and  miufo  a  rafidar  fintnas  in  1846. 

Olaf  KyiTe  being;  on  friendly  terms  with  Enplant!  and 
Scotland,  favoured  these  nations  with  maoy  commercial 
privilegefli  and  thay  were  ttaa  lint  foraignen  who  settled  in 
Bargen. 

Daring  tlie  twelfth  and  diirtaanth  centuries,  for  a  period 
of  about  130  years,  Bergen  was  a  sort  of  residence  for  the 
antient  kings  of  Norway,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  con- 
tributed to  Its  prospority.  Trade  was  earned  on  partly  with 
Nordlandine,  partly  with  the  islands  of  Fasroe.  the  Ork- 
n^rVk  loeland,  and  Greenland.  In  the  year  1278.  the  Grer- 
nan  metebanta  of  the  Haose  Towna  obtained  pcmiiaaion  to 
aatfle  in  and  trade  with  Bergen*  by  wbom  tbo  Bngliah  and 
Scotch  were  pradually  displaced,  and  at  last  entirely  ex- 
pelled in  the  year  lili.  As  th«  policy  of  this  body  was  to 
monopolize  tlie  tra<le  of  Ktirope,  they  used  cverv  means  to 
establish  tbemselveji  in  a  place  so  iuivanla^eously  ttttuated  for 
trade  as  Bergen,  which  was  at  that  time  the  (antral  point  for 
the  whole  tnde  of  Norway,  and  offered  in  partiouiar  the 
best  opportunity  Ibr  earr)-ing  on  the  fish  trade.  In  attaining 
this  end,  they  availed  tiiemseives  of  the  weakness  of  the 
kings  during  poliucal  disturbances,  and  ot  the  ignorance  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  tboec  early  times,  as  to  matters  of  trade. 
Their  privilegMwere  eonftnned  and  axiandad,  in  1343,  by 
King  Magnua  Smaek-  Fkrom  ttiia  dale  they  acquired  a 
complete  ascendency  in  the  town,  supplanted  the  mhabitants 
in  every  branch  of  cmnnierce  (even  that  with  Nordlandene, 
alihou^'li  tliis  was  positively  interdicted  them),  and  usurped 
an  almost  despotic  dominion  over  the  townsmen  for  more 
than  one  century  and  a  half. 

About  the  year  1435  the  Hanaeatica  farmed  a  fixed  trading 
establishment  in  Bergen,  called  the  Hanseatic  Contoir, 
wit')s(>  clerks,  servants,  &c.  were  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence ut  the  Han!>e  Towiiis,  acttKl  by  their  directions, 
frequently,  in  their  insolmee,  set  the  laws  and  authorities  of 
the  oonntry  at  defiance,  eauiad  the  ettazena  eveiy  kind  of 
molestation,  and  even  earned  thinga  so  fhr  at  to  fortify  iSbmt 
own  quarter  of  the  town,  which,  it  occupied  the  whole 
quay,  jrave  them  the  complete  command  of  the  harbour. 
As  an  instance  of  their  violence,  may  be  n;  ruioned  the 
murder  of  tlie  governor.  Olaf  Neilsen,  and  Bishop  Torieif, 
ontiie  lit  of  September.  Ujj.  who  had  incurred  their  dis- 
pleaaara,  and  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  together  with  aix^ 
other  persona  who  bad  taken  rofoge  in  a  conTent,  wbien 
was  burnt  at  the  same  time.  To  prevent  their  forming 
alliances  with  the  inhubttantii,  they  were  prevented  by  their 
statutes  from  marrying,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
a  Ucentioiianeas  became  prevalent  in  the  town  thatesceeded 
all  bounds.  In  their  inaolent  eonduct  towards  die  citizens 
they  were  joined  by  a  great  number  of  forcifrn  mechanics, 
wh)  had  likewise  established  themselves  in  a  separate 
quiirter  of  the  town,  where  they  also  exercised  unlimite<l 
dominion.  The  oppressed  citi/.ens  frequently  presented  tiieir 
romplainis  to  the  government,  but  vheir  wrongs  were  not 
redreKsed  until  Frederick  II.  of  Demnark^on  the  Sftthof 
July.  1.560.  issued  an  Act,  called  Odanae  Reeeia,  which 
placed  more  definire  limits  to  the  privileges  of  the  Hanse- 
atic*.  and  1><  c  ame  a  law,  according  to  which  the  nuarrels 
between  tin-  Ilaiiseatics  and  the  citizens  were  decideu.  This 
act  entirely  broke  the  supretoauy  of  the  Uanseaties,  which 
had  prcviouslv  reccivc«l  a  severe  shock  from  the  vigorous 
conduct  of  VValkendorfl*.  who  was  appointed  governor  in 
Hid,  v  A  became  aderwords  celebrated  for  his  disputes  with 
tiMaatfinofflartiyohDBialMw  From  this  period  the  usurped 


authority  of  the  Hanaeatica  was  at  aa  end.  Other  natxai 
Sngliabt  French.  Spanish,  &c.  be^n  to  trade  with  Bei]r«t; 
in  which  the  citizens  themselves  also  partook.  Althuc^ 

the  Hanseatic  confederacy  was  dissroUed  in  1630,  Hamburg, 
Lub«:c,  and  Bremen,  still  continued  to  possess  exterL-;->: 
privileges  in  Bergen  ;  but  as  tbo  citizens  got  posses- i  r,  4 
the  truling  houses  on  the  quayi  their  power  aiid  inflwaHi 
gtadually  defined.  In  17fiS,  vrtien  the  last  of  theaa  eaml 
into  the  hands  of  a  citizen,  the  only  remnant  of  tbe  inflocK-; 
of  foreigners,  which  had  continued  during  four  centurj::^. 
entirely  disappeared. 

The  trade  of  Bergen  may  be  divid^l  into  two  branciii^.  tis' 
internal  and  the  foreign  trade.   Of  the  first,  that  witk  itt\ 
northern  provinces  of  Norway,  called  Nordlandene,  is  tki 
most  important.   These  provinces  receive  from  Bergen  livl 
greater  part  both  of  tl f  1. 1  l  ossaries  and  the  luxuries  of  tit. 
and  the  latter  in  much  greater  quantities  tbau  might  '.v 
imagined,  the  taste  for  luxury  having  of  late  oonaidenk 
inctvaaed  among  the  inhabituta  of  Moidlaadene.  In  r»-. 
turn.  Bergen  reoeivea  fVom  theae  piovineea  large  quant je^: 
of  flsh,  herrinir^,  roes  (rosn),  (Ish-oil,  tallow,  skins,  feiii;  r>, 
Sic,  all  which  articles  are  brought  by  the  Nordiat.cz  -t^j 
themselves  in  l:  ir  o  vn  .._,>i  l-  t.j  Bergen.    They  cir-  i 
Bergen  twice  a  y  ear  with  their  own  yachts,  the  firat  tame  it:^ 
tbe  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June^  whids  pnriod  is  daH 
minated  the  first  meeting  (fi&rste  stevne) ;  tbe  aeoand  tmt.- 
ing  takes  place  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  nuUk  A 
September.  At  tht-  fir^l  i  irthL"vi>  tn eetinga from  focty  toi:'  i 
yachts  arrive,  loaded  with  about  16,000  barrels  (toiHi«T>  J 
fish-oil  and  roes  (rogn),  and  some  fish  of  the  Bunini«:  al] 
autiimn  fishing  of  the  ^rscading  year.  At  the  laaswaj 
ing  tiiere  generally  amvn  seventy  cr  eighty  ya^ls,  eilii 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  vni'cr  of  fish  (  a  \"f>'j  h  ;l«J 
3fi  lbs.).    If  one  barrel  of  oil  is  valued  al  I     tioiiar**.  en 
barrel  of  rocs  at  3  dollars,  and  a  vog  of  fish  at  96  skiiiiii4>, 
their  annual  amount  may  be  estimated  at  360.000  d«l«M 
(about  60.000/L  steriing).  The  yacMa  are  differenily  eatj 
structed  from  other  vessels.   In  respect  to  their  tonaafj 
they  are  equal  to  very  large  vessels ;  but  notwithstaaii&l 
their  long  and  perilous  navigation,  they  i\n:  all  opes  iM 
clinker  built.    They  stow  m  general  from  3000  to  6iM 
voger  of  fish,  but  there  are  some  which  can  stow  1  o.pM.  M 
the  stern  they  have  a  high  and  spaciona  eabin ;  the  bsvi 
likewise  very  high,  and  they  havw  no  bowaprit.  Bec«M 
the  cabin  and  the  bows  the  vessels  ?.re  yery  wide,  but  i.5 
very  high  :  when  they  are  loading,  a  number  of  lori'^»  poh 
are  placed  on  both  sides,  against  which  boards  are  V^^d  u 
an  horizontal  position.   Between  tl  is  fence  the  carfo  t 
stowed,  which  then  risses  from  six  tt  eight  ynidn  aboi  e  tri 
water,  although  the  sides  of  tbe  vessel  are  scarce  ckciM 
two-thirds  of  a  yard  above  the  surface.   In  oroer  that 
cargo  may  not  break  the  fence  by  its  weigln.  the  pole»  ' 
botind  with  strong  ropes.    At  the  tup  of  the  cargo  thj 
boards  ((lager)  are  laia  close  together,  which  form  *  vn4 
deck.  The  tackle  is  extremely  simple,  oonaiating  of « 
verv  high  mast,  whi^  is  fbatened  wiUi  a  few  atnmg  rcfs^ 
without  shrouds  ;  to  this  is  made  fast  a  very  larce  squii!" 
sail,  which  is  enlarged  or  diiuiuished  according  to  the  itri 
of  the  weather  uii  1  lie  cargo.  All  this  description  of \->--^ : 
may  be  distin^ished  from  others  by  their  having  two  lar^ 
black  squares  m  the  upper  comers  of  the  >ail,  tlin«rigin<i 
which  is  not  exaelly  known.  Each  yacht  haw  •  «•«  i 
eight,  ten,  or  twdve.  according  to  her  mic.   Afthoogfa  ^ 
navigation  is  long  and  dangerous  for  open  an  1  !.r  .:%y-U:k^ 
vessels,  they  are  very  seldom  wrecked  or  lost :  they  sail  «ct] 
when  they  have  fair  wind  along  the  coast ;  wliea  it  is  CM 
traiy,  th^  take  in  sail  and  come  to  anchor. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  uninteresting  to  givn  n  iW 
account  of  the  fishing  in  Nordlandene.  in  w  hich  the  tnit  J 
Berfjen  originates.  This  fishinpf  may  be  dnaled  under:'! 
he;iil>,  tin  u  inter  and  summer  tisliinp,  the  former  of 
is  the  iiiure  important,  and  is  only  carried  on  for  taluaf  M 
large  cod-fish,  called  m  Norwegiatt  SftrW  (nCfffsw  alH 

Mfgonf).  This  fiah  is  found  in  imnense  qnaatitiea  vmd 
Ae  islands  of  LoAden  (68"     N.  1st.):  it  varies  ocH  -i 

number  and  fatness.  The  fatness  gradually  incres.>t-  i 
decreases  during  a  |>eno<l  of  about  seven  \eai>;  lis©  ca-  i 
of  this  is  unknown.  In  the  beginning  of  February  tb«t^ 
arrive  in  large  shoals  (^lUA«i|);^g',  *  mountains  of  ft»h),i4 
layers  one  over  tbe  odier,  and  several  yards  in 
They  are  found  by  means  of  a  lead,  and  the  khoiiU  arv  « 
dense,  that  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  the  l«id  i% 
'  Tti  TtsnrscTin  itoWsn  tars  Iwra  rsilsMUl  as  f i|r«l  in  If  imlNi 
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1 .out,'!!  them.  Sometimes  the  fish  come  sd  m-ar  ihe  Innd. 
:Kit  one  end  of  the  net  is  fastened  on  shore.  The  principal 
tlsbins-banka  are  situated  from  half  a  mOe  to  one  mile  and  a 
Half  fNordland  measuiv)  from  th«  hnd.  In  a  depth  of  sixty, 
seventy,  or  eighty  fathoms,  .^t  tho  etui  nf  \T  irch,  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  the  fi»h  leave  the  banks  and  retum  to 
tho  ocean:  these  enormous  quantities  approach  the  banks 
lor  the  purpose  of  difl\]siQg  their  spawn,  and  thus  they  sacri- 
iice  their  life  in  order  to  pra]Mgmt»  the  Species. 

To  this  ftshinc  the  peasantry  «on«  ftom  the  whole  of 
Nordland  and  Pmmarhen  in  their  boats  and  yachts ;  and 
many  other  vessels  from  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  and  the  towns 
in  Nordlandene.  in  order  to  buy  raw  fi»li,  which  they  aAer- 
wartls  prepare  as  stockfish,  and  roes.  From  Helgeland, 
and  that  nart  of  the  district  of  Saltan  to  the  swtth  of 
FoldenQ6ra,  tho  flshennon  alnrays  come  to  Loftden  in  tli^ 
yachts :  those  from  tho  nortluTH  and  nearer  districts  come 
only  in  boats.  The  proceeding  of  the  former  is  as  follows: 
— At  the  end  of  January  they  equip  themselves  for  their 
depfuture  with  victuals,  flshing-Uckle.  &c.,  which,  under 
the  denomination  of  bomskab,  is  divided  into  two  equal 
porta,  one  of  whieh  is  embaritod  in  tiieir  biMta»and  the  other 
in  th«  yaoht  dnt  aeoomponisa  flwn.  TMs  is  toe  partly  in 
order  to  lighten  the  boats,  and  partly  that  they  may  not  be 
too  much  embarrassed  should  the  one  or  the  other  be  lost 
The  fishermen  div  ide  tliemselves  into  what  are  called  (baad- 
laug)  boat-guilds,  who  fish  in  common,  and  divide  the  pro- 
dtice  according  to  certain  regulations.  A  hoai«vilil  eonsista 
of  two  boats,  each  with  ten  oars  and  five  men.  Every  twenty 
or  thirty  of  these  boat-guilds  have  a  yacht  in  common, 
liurint;  the  fishing  the  yacht  remains  it  I  k  flshery,  and  is 
useti  -AH  a  sort  of  roagasine  by  tho  ttshernien.  VVhen  the 
fishing  is  ended,  the  livers  and  roes  are  ^ted  down  in 
barrels  and  put  on  board  the  yachts.  On  the  return  of  the 
yacht  to  the  harbour  flnom  whieh  It  is  freighted,  the  liver  is 
unloaded,  boiled,  and  conwrtcd  into  oi!  Tt  i«  then  re- 
shippcd,  together  with  the  prepared  fish  that  :iiay  t  Jiunco  to 
have  remained  from  the  former  year ;  after  which  the  yacht 
proceeds  to  Bergen.  This  is  what  is  called  the  first  meeting. 
They  generally  arrive  in  Bergen  by  the  end  of  May  or  the  be- 
ginning of  June.  Tho  yacht  on  ita  return  enters  its  harbour, 
tahes  on  board  the  empty  liver»bnTels,  fishing  implements, 
&c.  nK)nired  for  the  winter  fishing,  and  sails  to  Lofoden, 
where  the  dried  rund-flsh  is  embarked  and  carried  to  Bergen. 
This  is  the  last  rneetinfj  ;  and  on  returning  from  this  voyage 
their  task  is  finished  for  that  year.  The  yacht  is  paid  lor 
thisvnvagebyashareinthepnMueeofthelbhing.  Thbis 
divided  ior  each  boat-guild  into  eleven  parts,  of  which  every 
man  receives  one;  the  eleventli  part  is  divided  between 
the  owners  of  tho  yacht  and  the  proprietors  of  fi  e  1  its. 

To  the  complete  equipment  of  a  boat-guild  bt-long  oars, 
masts,  sails,  tackle,  and  the  requisite  implements  for  fish- 
ing, either  with  net  or  with  line.  Saeh  guild  has  six  or 
eight  nets,  of  thirty  ihdwms  in  length,  thirty  meshes  in 
depth,  every  mesh  beini;,  when  extended,  six  inches  long, 
composed  of  slron<;  double  hemp  threads.  Tlie  lines  are 
10  0(1  fathoms  in  lenfjth,  to  which  arc  attached  I '200  larj^e 
tinned  iron  hooks,  by  strinss  of  a  f  athom  in  length.  Besides 
^is,  every  man  must  be  jimiished  with  provisions  for  two 
A*  three  nooths.  The  expense  of  each  roan's  equipment 
from  Belgsland  is  estimated  at  about  40  doUan  (6/.  13«.  Ad.). 
The  boat  is  either  the  pn^Mf^r  «f  the  flahttlMll,  or  is  hired 
by  them  for  the  voyage. 

The  fishermen  from  Nordlandene  commonly  unite  them- 
selves in  companies  of  twenty,  forty,  or  sixty  boatsi  and  mil 
along  the  coast  of  Helgeland  and  Salten  to  the  islands 
called  Grot^n  and  Lov6en.  Here  they  wait  for  favourable 
Winds  to  pass  the  bay  WestQdrd,  at  the  &pot  where  it  is  about 
forty  £ii^'ti-.h  miles  across.  They  are  sometimes,  during  tbe 
&hort  days,  detained  here  a  considerable  time,  before  tbe 
weather  permits  then  lo  hasaid  the  perilous  passage.  A 
ooundl  is  held  among  die  men.  and  it  is  dsdded  fay  a 
majority  of  votes  whether  the  passage  shall  he  undevtaKen 
or  not;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  s  nu  dning; 
fellow<<i  seduce  the  others  to  make  an  attempt  in  bad  weather, 
and  thus  many  Kves  are  lost. 

When  tbe  fishermen  arrive  at  Lofoden,  every  boat-guild 
proceeds  to  the  spot  (JUkevigr)  where  they  intend  to  fish, 
each  having  a  certain  place,  not  in  consequence  of  any 
lestrietion  in  this  respect,  but  because  they  require  a  place 
for  a  dwelling-house,  and  f  >r  erecting  the  iVames  of  wood 
upon  which  the  fisli  is  hung  to  dry.  The  bcuse  is  built  of 
tinhtr.  from  twelve  to  eixleon  foot  aqtutte ;  in  the  middle  is 


•  stove,  consistinir  of  a  tlat  stone  on  the  lloor,  and  a  hole  in 
the  roof  by  which  the  smoke  escapes,  with  a  small  wilidow 
giving  a  feeble  h^ht.  This  cabin  m  inhabited  by  a  boat- 
guild— consequently  by  from  ten  to  twelve  persona— who 
cdok,  sleep,  and  repair  their  nets  duri:!-  il  o  fisliiuK  season. 
The  above-metitioiicd  frames,  caliud  in  -Norwegian  ^eid, 
consist  of  wooilon  crosses  fixed  in  the  earth,  which  support 
poles  laid  horizontally,  upon  which  the  fish,  tied  by  thetldl 
in  pairs,  are  hung  to  dry .  This  scaffold  must  Im  eo  Ugh  n 
to  prevent  the  fish  £rom  being  tahcn  by  the  ltax>  ordaaaged 
by  high  wator. 

The  fishing  is  regulated  aceordinj^  to  certain  rules  con- 
tained in  several  antient  laws,  and  of  late  by  that  of  the  4th 
August,  1 8'2 7.  These  laws  prescribe  the  order  to  be  obeerred 
in  tbe  fisheries,  tbe  time  fiir  placing  and  removing  the  nela, 
the  preparing,  salting,  and  drying  of  die  Hsb.  Several 
persons*  ohoaen  from  among  the  fishermen  themselves,  an 
appointed  to  superintend  the  obser\  ance  of  them.  The  fish 
are  for  the  most  part  caught  in  neus,  which  are  placed  in 
tbe  evening,  and  removed  in  the  morning,  after  a  signal 
given  by  these  superintendents.  Tlieie  is.  however,  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  whether  th»  use  of  the  net  or  the  line  *s 
the  most  advantageous. 

Tho  fish  arc  prepared  in  twodifl«rent  w n  ,  r  r  rui  i  fis'* 
or  as  It  i*  commonly  railed,  stock-fish,  and  also  lor  iihp-fish. 
The  rund-Jiik  is  prepared  by  opening  the  belly,  taking  ool 
the  iivcr  and  roe,  and  cutting  off  the  head ;  after  which  ope- 
ration the  fish  are  hung  in  pain  upon  tho  drying  scaffitld^ 
and  exposed  to  the  wind  and  weather.  The  livers  are  col. 
leoted  in  barrels,  and  the  roes  are  partly  salted,  and  partly 
used  as  bait  The  heads  are  dried,  taken  care  o(,  and 
brought  home  to  serve  as  food  lor  cows.  The  hlip-Ji»h  is 
cut  along  the  back,  and  the  back-bone  taken  out.  after 
which  it  is  salted  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  vesaeli  tfane 
and  a  half  to  four  banols  of  salt,  mostly  V^vneh.  or  haU 
French  and  half  Spanish,  are  required  for  every  iOOO  fisK 
A  vessel  commonly  stows  -iO.Ouo  8altc<l  fish,  and,  being 
loaded,  departs  for  the  coast  of  Helueland,  or  the  northern 
part  of  tbe  diocese  of  Trondhjem,  where  tbe  principal  ope- 
ration is  perfanaed  in  the  Ulowing  mamiart— The  fish  ie 
landed  at  a  phm  where  then  an  livge  flat  mountains  with 
a  soiitlMm  aspect,  upon  whieh  it  is  spread,  and  exposed  to 
the  sun.  In  rair;v  .vcather  it  is  collect t  d  in  ki^'e  heaps, 
and  covered  wiili  lit^ivy  stones  to  prevent  its  being  damaged. 
During  this  operation,  which  is  frequently  repeated  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  the  fish  undergoes  a  fermentation,  whkh 
gives  it  a  good  flavour.  In  fine  seasons  this  preparation  \» 
completed  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Klip-fish,  on  account  of 
tbe  humidity  of  the  climate,  is  seldom  prepared  at  Loro<)en. 
In  bad  seasons,  when  there  are  continual  rains  during  the 
preparaliun,  great  quantities  ar«  spoiled.  One  hundred  fish, 
wages  and  freight  included,  cost  five  dollars,  and  piodttca 
ftom  sixteen  toeighlsenvogst  of  klip*fisb.*  Under  the  im«> 
ease  the  fleh  heoetties  mnen  lighter  in  weight ;  so  that  two 
cargoes  of  salt-ftsh  give  orr  rarfn  of  klip-flsh.  If  circum- 
stances are  favourable,  tiua  tiaa«  gives  a  considerable  profit, 
and  indeed  it  oufiht  to  do  so,  as  it  is  attended  with  consider- 
able risk.  The  klip-fish  is  not  prepared  by  the  fisbermsn 
themselves,  but  either  by  tbe  merchants  Settled  at  Lofoden 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  for  tbe  roost  part  by  mer- 
chants from  Tnmdhjem,  Cbristiansand,  Molde,  Bergen,  &c.. 
Nvho  send  their  vessels  to  I^fodii'n  v.ith  pro\ision'^,  I  r.uidy, 
salt,  and  other  articles  to  be  used  in  barter:  partly  with 
these  articles,  and  partly  with  money,  they  purchase  the  raw 
fish.  It  being  more  lucrative  to  prepan  rund-flsh  than  to 
sell  the  raw  fish  fbr  making  klip-fish,  the  flihers  seldom  Ai* 
tho  latter,  unless  they  are  distressed  for  victuals,  money,  or 
brandy.  One  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  raw  iihh 
commonly  sell  for  one  dollar  or  less,  but  when  prepared 
as  rund-fisb,  they  produce  at  least  fiom  four  to  five  voger« 
which,  at  the  rate  of  half  »  dollar  pervog^  gin  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  doUaiii 

Tbe  Ihrer  is  brought  homo  by  the  ihihermen  themselves 
and  their  first  task  ;irti  r  their  return  is  to  prepare  oil  from 
it:  two  barrels  or  twu  barrels  and  a  lialf  of  liver,  being  the 

Siroducc  of  from  two  to  five  hundred  fish,  according  to  theij 
iitness,  give  one  barrel  of  oil,  which  is  preserved  m  oakec 
casks,  and  hoaght  in  Bergen. 

The  roes  are  salted  in  quantities  proportioned  to  the  pros< 
pect  of  sale,  and  are  principally  exported  to  France  where 
they  an  need  an  bait  in  the  eeiml  (eordina)  flshing. 

*  A  sagaHtllf  isK  th>  Isimt  Wlat  iilstlsS.  ■wtsessftwa  tiets  sla 
A  iM)r«ltaad-Mi  coantaa  Asa  twsalf     to  thlrtir  Sih. 
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When  the  fishing  season  at  I>ofo<!en  ia  over,  the  place 
oecomes  as  desolate  as  it  wa»  before  animated ;  but  when 
the  fii\\  is  to  be  taken  down  it  beeomM  lively  a<;ain.  This 
Mdod,  as  appointed  by  law,  comnwDOM  «Q  the  12th  of 
June,  previous  to  which  it  is  prohiMted  under  penalty  of 
fineii  to  remove  the  fish. 

la  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  immensie  quantity  of  fish 
taken  here,  the  number  of  hands  emplc^ed,  uud  the  amuuiu 
of  capital  invested  in  this  the  most  important  fishery  of 
Norway,  in  the  districts  of  Lofoden  and  Westeraalen  only, 
we  need  but  mention  that  during  the  winter  fishing  in 
18t7  the  number  of  boats  WM  391 6,  and  of  yachts  124, 
roanneii  with  15,324  men:  16,456.000  fisii  were  taken, 
which  gave  43,06U  barrels  of  liver.  If  tlu;  fi^li  is  valutiU  at 
sne  half  dollar  per  vog  (containing  atx^ul  thirty  fish),  the 
.iver  at  wven  ddlm  Um  barrel,  and  eocio  barreU  of  salted 
foes  *t  000  dollar  Ibo  barrel,  the  wliolu  will  umuunt  to 
430,9117  dollars,  about  7S,000/..  which  is  the  value  of  tlte 
produce  of  the  fishing  at  Lofoden  during  a  period  of  eight 
weeks.*  Taking  into  account  tlie  value  of  the  yachts,  boats, 
and  fi;ibing  utensilii,  i^jgether  with  the  yearly  expenses  for 
their  repair,  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  fishermen  during 
the  leaiOD,  we  have,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  a  capital  of 
abovt  919.000  dollars,  which  must  be  considered  very  great 
when  wc  reflect  that  it  if  filtnished  by  simple  peasants. 
The  fishery  of  1835  has  been  more  productive  tlian  that  of 
five  or  six  precedui^;  years. 

Altiiough  the  t'i»htng  at  Lofoden  is  producttvu,  the  act 
income  of  each  individual  is  not  very  considerable,  partly  in 
ooBMquence  of  the  nttmber  of  fiabermen,  and  partur  owing 
to  the  dameiie  whieh  the  expeniive  ntensils  mmt  from 
storms  a:i(l  other  contiiij^cncies. 

Tiio  mcoine  of  each  niau  from  a  fishing  trip  i-'  estimated 
at  40  voger  of  nitul-fisb,  3  barrcU  of  oil,  and  jOO  niw  fish, 
beia^  altogether  worth  about  48  dollars  in  money :  atler  tie- 
diwting  the  expenses,  which  ate  reckoned  at  27  dollars,  ho 
has  a  not  profit  of  21  doUan  raniaining  (3/.  i  o«.>.  It  mar 
be  reoiarlMd.  thefe  the  produoe  of  the  fishing  depends  mueh 
on  fjijiid  boats  and  utensils,  as  well  a?!  0:1  '>\]nTient<;d 
and  ordtTly  fi'«hermen.  As  they  are  {(eneruiiy  oblincil  to 
bnn.,'  their  fish  to  Bergen  or  Trondlijem,  iliey  may  clianpc 
to  lose  the  whole,  or  to  have  the  greater  part  of  it  damaged 
by  bad  vMtber. 

It  laajr  vfptut  «ttiMirdinary  thai  tiMi  Noidlaodman 
abottU  bnng  htt  praduee  to  ao  distant  a  market  as  Bergen 
(about  500  English  miles),  while  he  has  other  towns  much 
nearer,  as  for  instance Trondhjem.Chhstiansand,  andMolde. 
His  object,  hovi  ever.  is  not  only  to  obtain  a  sale  for  his  pro- 
duce, but  also  a  market  where  there  i»  sufficient  competition 
among  tlic  buyers  to  prevoDt  a  depr^ion  in  prices,  and 
where  ha  era,  at  the  ebea|Mot  rata,  ba  piondsd  with  the 
articles  which  he  veqaires.  Sudh  a  market  he  finds  in 
Befell,  wlioso  credit  as  the  principal  place  for  tlio  exporta- 
tion of  tl^ii  is  so  well  establisiied  abroad,  that  ho  is  always 
sure  of  a  quick  sale  for  his  commodities,  and  is  liliewise, 
by  the  ooolluence  of  merchandise  of  every  description, 
enabled  to  obtain  what  he  Hmv  rca  uire,  at  t\\e  lowest  prices. 
In  exchange  for  their  fish,  tde  Nordlandmen  purchase,  in 
Bergen,  corn,  meni,  oaken  barrels,  coffee,  sugar,  and  difierent 
articles  of  ii"i  r^H I',  i^r  !u\-,u-y. 

Ever?  NoiilJ.iudiiiau  v.  lio  briugs  his  produce  to  Bergen 
oas  generally  a  curtain  merchant  tliore  who  buys  it  of  him, 
and  supplies  him  in  return  with  such  articles  as  he  nay  re- 
quire, or  with  ready  money.  Most  commonly  the  narohant 
lamaina  bis  arsditor,  and  has  then  a  elaim  on  the  produce 
of  the  following  yesr*s  fishing.  Thus  the  Nordlandmen  arc 
cuntinually  i:i  li  lit  to  the  merchants  of  Bcri^en,  thviugh  not 
so  much  now  ii»  formerly.  In  1763,  lor  tustaoee,  the  total 
amount  of  their  debt  was  estimated  at  5p.000/.  That  the 
fiunlitv  of  obtaining  eredit  skniki  incline  the  men  to  liuturies, 
equally  dangerana  to  their  nwrale  and  unfavourable  to  eeo- 
nomy,  it  a  very  natural  consequeikoe.  A  singular  custom 
prevails  tn  Bergen  of  the  merchants,  in  an  asseroldy,  tixin^ 
the  prices  of  the  fuh  for  each  year,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
trom  rifttng  too  high  by  campetition;  but  as  no  one  is  com- 
pelled strictly  to  adhere  to  those  prices,  it  has  happened  that 
they  have  risen  more  than  100  per  cent,  above  the  price 
agtaed  on.  The  great  oompetttkn  always  prevents  the  prices 
from  falling  too  low. 

Formerly,  and  especially  during  ttic  Hansoatic  cstahlish- 

*  Thsnii  miitmiOf  wmwKWt  kiM  ta  tke  calcniatloD :  the  error  lies  in  tlie 
«ric*«€alMtnltirii»»iSk  WeaRfaribmed  by  •gmUcnum  •IwhM  Imvu  in 
•M(iMtltat«lMtNC<«li«ifslswonai<paMUn«r|M«.  BiacvM4MiliU 
ttfta*  tfMwIndaUra  •»  art  ipM  wlUi  lhalsr  ow  MinsglM  •SSMTM'CBI- 


ment,  the  Nordlandmen  were  frequently  exposcti  to  fraui 
from  the  merchants  of  Rpr?t>n ;  but  at  present  this  is  lui 
considered  to  be  the  case,  aud  the  circumstance  that  tht 
peo|>le  oontinae  to  visit  Beraen  anstead  of  tlteir  naaigt 
neighbours,  seems  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

Thr  nnr.nal  arrival  of  the  yarhtsfnmi  Nordland  occasioiu 
;  extraordinary  life  in  tlie  port  and  on  the  quays ;  the  harbour 
IS  almost  blocked  up  with  vessels:  frequentl)  the  whole  night 
IS  employed  in  transporting,  pecking,  and  preparing  gowK 
so  that  this  season  may  be  consider«l  as  a  oontinuaA  nir. 

The  ttsde  of  Bergen  wiUi  the  other  partactf  Norway  is 
by  no  means  so  important  as  that  with  nordland.  Froe: 
the  interior  of  the  country  Bor^'en  rcreivcs  iron-manu^r- 
lurca,  glass,  tiles,  &c. ;  fmm  the  towns  in  the  diocese  of 
Trondhjem,  some  copiK-r,  with  railUtones  and  -^ndstoo*^ 
Of  foreign  trade  that  with  the  Baltic  is  very  coDsiderabie^ 
Bergen  exports  thither  large  quantities  of  herrings  and 
other  fish,  and  skins :  recei\-ing  m  rotum  hemp,  glue,  hope, 
canvas,  linen,  Tlie  trade  with  Denmark  is  extensile, 
but  is  tor  the  most  part  carried  on  in  Danish  vet«sel:>,  which 
bring  corn,  pork,  aud  other  provisions.  From  Hainbur^ii. 
Bergen  is  inundated  with  merceries,  cloth,  cotton  goods,  and 
colonial  articles  of  every  description,  which  far  exceed  the 
value  of  Norwegian  produce  exported  to  Hamburgh.  The 
trade  with  Holland  is  not  inconsiderable :  the  Dutch  im- 
port dyes,  drugs,  linseed-oil,  cheese,  paper,  and  files,  the 
value  of  which  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  article; 
which  ihey  take  in  return,  among  which,  the  moi>s  used  ^r 
dyeing  has  of  late  years  become  one  of  the  most  important. 
With  Sn^and  the  trade  is  leas  considerable  than  fotaeny 
eoels,  ekitn.  and  rosnttfaetured  goods  are  reoeivad  in  «x- 
chancre  for  f^sli,  lobsters,  tallow,  and  skins.  Sweden  sup 
plies  Hcrticn  in  her  own  vessels  with  iron,  nails,  vilnoi. 
alum,  and  staves,  taking  in  return  f]>h,  particularly  what  u 
called  the  sprinjj-hernng.  From  France,  Bergen  import* 
lar^e  quantities  »(  salt,  wines.  brandy,  colonial  articles.  See, 
and  sends  thither  large  quantities  of  fish,  oilSi  salted  ncs 
fiir  the  sardine  fishing,  and  planks;  this  trade  is  carried 
;  on  cliicdy  in  native  VLSsels.  Bergen  has  considerable  trade 
in  the  Mediterranean  :  llie  imports  consist  of  salt,  s»tet-od. 
wines,  and  fruits;  the  exports  uf  large  quaiiiitiei.  uf  dry  -fi^L 
and  klip-fish,  of  which  there  is  a  very  considerable  ooo- 
suraption  in  the  Caibolie  omtntries  during  the  fasu. 

Bergen  has  scarcely  any  eonweree  at  all  with  ptacesael 
of  Europe,  except  that  flrom  time  to  time  a  vaseel  sails  is 
the  West  Indies. 

In  the  year  182!^  Bergen's  export  of  fish,  lobsters,  &c« 
waa  as  fiduws:— 

Dry  and  smoked  fish  69,909 ikibpondi  (a  ikH^nnnd  it  aboat 

3J0  ibs.  English). 
Klip-fi-<h       .       .    23,269  skibpunds 
Salt-fish  St  hemngs  18^,278  barrels 
Salted  roes     .    .    13,998  ^ 

Train-oil     ...  16,818 
Lobsters  ....  2jO,diS2  pieces. 

In  I8M,  tba  eiports  ef  tba**  gooda  ammuniad  la  abeet 

20  per  cent.  more. 

The  most  considerable  article  of  import  is  com,  of  wiucfa 
there  was  im)M^rted,  in  1829,  1 76,137  barrels,  besides  4r5> 
barrels  of  peus :  m  1  tit, 753  barrels  of  com.  and  2547 

barrels  of  peas  were  imported.  The  other  articles  im- 
ported in  1888  were  126,7§1  barrels  of  salt,  3M,00«  Iks. 
sugar.  145.000  lbs.  eofte.  417Slbs.  lea,«45Wlba.  taheem. 
938,000  quarts  wine,  2.039,000  staves  for  barrels.  . 
1.656,000  "hoops,  to  which  must  he  added  a  lar^e  quaui.u 
of  manufacturer!  goods. 

In  tB29  Bergen  possessed  205  vessels,  with  a  tuunacc  (>i 
5475  Comnwna  Lasts,  and  about  7U0  seamen. 

In  the  aaine  year,  62S  vessels,  with  a  tDoaaga  of  23,241 
Comneiee  Lasts,  wan  deiied  inwards  at  the  enetoa^beme. 
of  which  2r?7  were  Norwegian,  with  775^  t'ommerco  ]^-t^ 
the  remainder  were  foreign  ve»S4?ls.    Al«ut  the  same  nun: 
her,  QTHi  ill  LLC  same  proportion,  cleared  outwards. 

Bergen  has  been  several  tunes  visited  by  groat  calami 
ties:  in  the  years  1348  and  1350  the  black  pestilence,  w hic^ 
was  brought  thither  by  an  English  vessel,  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  population.  At  other  different  deMs. 
in  the  \cars  1518.  1  r(2y,  and  1637,  the  plaeue  dcstTOVce 
about  'M)'iO  of  the  mhahit.mts  each  lim«».  It  has  alsw  ?f*- 
queinly  sidTcrcd  by  fire,  of  wlucii  ihc  most  distniclive  Mtr 
the  one  that  lu^piHted  on  the  IDth  of  May,  1702,  vheiebj 
I  neatly  the  whole  town  waa  vadnoed  ta  aelna. 
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At  present  thcro  arc  about  2500  dwelUng-hoiues  in  tbe 
town:  th>^  populaitoii  wasin  Um  y««t  ISSS-,  ««l«lltetHl  to 
amount  to  ab.>ut  2U,uOO. 

The  town  it  ilie  residence  of  the  high  sbehfT  (sti/lsamt- 
nmmd)  and  the  biibop  of  the  «ikMese.  Hero  is  likewise  the 
BCet  of  •  tribofiel  of  leeond  hntenee  (iti/it  over  ret).  There 
uie  five  churrlies  in  the  town,  of  which  the  cathedral  is  iho 
most  considerable.  It  has  hkcwise  one  Latin  school,  one 
bufKher  sfhool,  iuid  Mindry  otlu-r.s  fur  the  poon-r  cla5sos  :  one 
of  the  latter  has  adopted  the  Lancasterian  method.  It  pos- 
sesses likevlM  IK*  pttbtie  Ubraries,  one  druwing  school,  one 
national  mMMttlB.  IMW  hospitalii  ■ixestaUishments  for  the 
poor,  one  house  of  eoneetioii,  and  anotbes  pfiMli  for  greater 
criminak 

Here  is  also  one  of  \he  three  public  treasuries  of  the 
kingdom,  a  division  of  tlie  llalioilU  bank  with  three  direc- 
tors, and  a  savings'  bank. 

Bergen  possesses  several  tobecco  manufactories,  seven- 
teen distilleries,  and  three  rt^jrards;  but  other  manalaC' 
tori«  that  formerly  existed  have  been  abandoned. 

The  harbour  is  good  and  Ckimniodious,  but  the  entrance, 
Bergen's  Lced,  which  is  about  108  £ngHsh  miles  in  length, 
18  inconvenient,  especially  in  the  winter.  The  entrance  is 
divided  into  two  brancbesiof  whinh  that  through  Karmaund 
is  the  neat  ftequanced.  Thevepaala  in  the  barbovr  auffcr 
from  worms. 

To  the  fortifications  of  the  town  belong  the  before-men- 
tioned fortress  of  Bor^^enhmis,  with  about  thirty  s^iins,  but 
it  is  considered  of  no  great  military  impurlance ;  two 
forU,  culled  Sverresborg  and  Fredriksberg,  and  several 
batteries,  moiinting  altogether  1 03  euus.  Tbe  garrison  eon* 
•iata  ef  about 300  men;  the  chief  of  the  brigade <^ Bei^ 
genhuus  is  the  governor.  A  squadron  of  the  navj  is 
tioned  here. 

The  Annual  taxes  paid  hy  the  tuwn  to  the  public  treasury 
amount  to  21,000  dollars,  but  the  communal  expenses  are 
almost  double  that  sum. 

Tbe  Bitnation.  viewed  ftom  the  sea,  is  atriitiogly  pic- 
curesqae ;  tbe  town  extenda  Itaelf  hi  flie  Ibnn  ef  an  amphi- 
theatre round  the  harbour,  vhieli  is  confflnitlf  animated 

with  boats  and  ve<sel-.. 

.Sinre  the  last  fire-;,  some  rare  has  hcen  taken  in  emhel- 
lishiii;^  the  town  and  enlarging  the  streets;  the  market- 
place is  a  handsome  squate,  ittanted  with  tieei*  and  sur- 
rounded with  fine  buildings. 

Bergen,  being  the  most  eonsidevable  oomniereial  town  in 

Norway,  is  consequently  the  rirhest.  Several  mercantile 
house*  are  supposed  to  have  lar;:e  fortunes.  The  inhu- 
l.itaii'is  --.re  in  i,'i  neral  lal«inous  and  industrious,  their  iitten- 
I  ion  being  particularly  directed  to  tlieir  trading  pursuits. 
Hergen  has  nevertheless  produced  several  artists  and  men  of 
learning;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Ludvig  HolbeiSt 
bom  in  1684.  died  in  Denmark  in  17S4,  celebrated  for  bw 
^attrifu!  pliys  and  hi'^torical  works  ;  and  the  landscape  painter 
IJahl,  nt  present  pmfessor  in  Dresden,  horn  17S8. 

The  climate  is  in  general  humid  ami  rainy,  but  not  un- 
wholesome ;  the  winter  is  seldom  so  twjvere  as  to  frccre  the 
harbour.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  orchards  in  Bergen  atid 
the  aarronnding  districts,  ana  there  is  a  greater  abundance 
of  Amit  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Norway.  {Comma- 

Ht  ration  frnm  I^^nnr-rr  ) 

BERGKNHUU.S,  i  HK  DIOCKSE  OF.  comprehends 
the  weslern  part  of  Norwu}' :  it  cotilams  7.10  fJerman  geo- 
<j:rupliical  square  miles,  or  aliout  i&.GOU  English  square 
tiiiles,  comprising  the  mainland  and  islands  along  the  coast, 
of  which  some  are  inhabited,  others  not,  with  a  population 
of  about  tOO.OOt.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  north  byTrondhjem, 
the  east  hy  Chri^tiania,  on  the  south  by  Christian  sand, 
and  on  the  west  Ity  the  ocean.  The  mainland  is  almost 
everywhere  iiitei-sected  hy  deep  Kiilfs,  confined  between  hieh 
muuntains,  on  which  there  is  in  general  little  wocmI,  but 
(^oo<I  pasturage.  The  habitations  are  situatecl  in  the  val- 
leys iMtwean  the  moontaina,  or  on  their  sides,  and  some- 
times near  their  summits.  Along  tbe  gulfs  and  valleys 
there  is,  in  many  places,  tiat  ground  and  good  corn-delds. 
Ill  general,  a^^riculnu^  i*  very  backward,  and  althoiiirh 
some  progress  has  Ueen  made  in  receal  times  by  the  jtcasants 
adopting  a  better  system,  yet  thero  is  only  one  parish, 
Hafslck:,  which  is  Rot  annually  necessitated  to  buy  corn. 
iJopper  and  iron  ores  am  finind  i^i  many  places,  bat  their 
eituetron  end  tbe  want  of  wood  prevent,  fn  some  measure, 
their  beint' m  .  le  use  of.  Marble  is  found  in  several  places. 
The  principal  branches  of  industry  are,  fislung  on  tho  coast, 


especially  that  of  herrings ;  and  breeding'  cattle  on  the  banks 
of  the  gulfs.  The  largest  f;ul(s  are  H  ardangerfjord,  or 
BoinmelQ6r<l.  18  geographical  nules.  or  83  English  miles, 
in  jtngth,  Korsfj^rd  and  Gjelteljird,  the  entrance  to  the 
city  of  Reqren.  and  Sognefj^,  16  miles  in  length.  The 
principal  nver,  called  Leerdals  Elr,  bos  Its  source  in  the 
mountains  of  Fillc  Fjcld,  and  empties  itself  into  a  hniuch 
of  the  So^nefjord.  The  dux-cse  cumprelieuds  the  lollowjng 
provinces  (in  Nonvef^ian  calle<l  Ann):  S6ndro  (Southern) 
Bergenhuus,  Nordre  (Ntirthern)  Berf,'enhuus,  and  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Romsdal  called  S6nrhnoer.  As  to  the  civil 
administration,  it  is  divided  into  five  districts  (Fogdcrier) 
containhtg  165  parishes.  The  only  barony  in  Norway, 
Rosendahl.  is  situated  in  this  diocese.  There  is  no  other 
citv  (lian  Bergen.    (CnmmuninilnTn  from  Norway.) 

BERGKN-OP-ZOO.VI,  a  town  and  strong  fortress  in 
North  or  Dutch  Brabant,  on  tlie  bttle  river  Zoom,  and  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  ca.stcrn  branch  of  the  Scbelde.  It  fa 
situated  partly  on  a  rising  ground,  and  summnded  in  great 
measnre by  marsbea  and  sands,  which  are  overflowed  at  hieh- 
writer,  uiid  add  to  tho  strength  of  its  defences.  It  formed 
once  part  of  tlic  harony  of  Breda,  but  was  created  into  a  se- 

Earatc  marquisate  by  Charles  V.  It  was  one  of  the  strong 
olds  of  the  states-general  of  the  united  provinces,  in  their 
war  against  the  Spaniards.  The  Prince  of  Parma  besieged 
it  in  vain  in  1588.  and  the  Marquis  of  Spinola  likewise 
failed  before  it  in  1622,  after  sustainnii;  ^r^at  loss.  After- 
wards, the  famous  engineer  Ctiehorn  uicreasod  its  fortiflca- 
tiuns.  ajid  il  acquired  the  reputation  of  ait  impregnable 
fortress.  However,  in  1747,  the  French,  comroandcAl  by 
tlie  Count  of  Lowendal,  took  it  by  storm,  and  a  hor- 
rible massacre  ensued,  In  which  3000  of  the  garrison  and 
many  of  the  ritiaens  were  btitchered.  It  was  restored  to 
Holland  at  the  peace.  When  the  French  republicans, 
under  Cicneral  Piche^m,  invaded  Holland  in  1795,  Ber;;en- 
<ip  Z oom  surrenrlerctl  to  them.  Tlte  English  general. 
Sir  Tlioinas  Graham,  attempted  to  carry  it  by  surprise  in 
tho  night  of  the  8th  March,  1814,  bitt  was  repulsed  with 
great  wss.  It  was  restored  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  the  following  May. 

The  town  is  wdl  onilt,  tind  has  a  fine  market-place  and 
other  squ  ires.  Its  population  is  about  GOOO,  who  chicHy 
their  subsistence  from  the  fjarrisun,  and  formerly  at 
least,  from  a  smalt  transit  trade  in  tiles  and  pottery  between 
Holland  and  Antwerp.  Besides  the  fortifications  round  the 
town,  there  are  several  outer  forts  connected  with  it,  such 
as  forts  Moocrmont,  Pinscn,  Roowers,  &c.  It  is  seventeen 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Antwerp,  and  twenty-one  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Breda.  (Balhi  ar.il  Ko<iuette,  /''ssat  OiographiiruM  et 
Staiintiquc  du  Roytiume  de»  Pays-Bat;  Kampen,  lirsch- 
rijmng.  .Sic  ) 

BERGEKAC.  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
DordoKne,  and  on  tbe  river  wbieh  givea  name  to  the  da- 

pnrtment.  It  i>  miles  S.S.W.  of  Piris:  4<^ 51' north 
lat..  0  28'  E.  loll'.:,  from  Greenwich. 

The  situatinu  of  this  tow  n,  .it  one  cf  i"  '  most  convenient 
passages  over  tho  Dordogne,  rendered  it  in  the  middle  ages 
a  military  post  of  some  conse<iuence.  It  was  fortified  in 
the  14th  century  by  the  English,  bat  was  taken  from  them 
in  1371  by  Louis,  dake  of  A^fon.  brother  of  Chatlea  V., 
Wm'j:  of  France.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  !Clh  renturv. 
the  inhabitants  of  Ber^erac  etnbraced  the  party  of  the  Cul- 
vinists;  and  Jean  de  Ilarri,  Sieur  lie  la  RcTiandie.  one  of 
the  natives  of  this  town,  engage*!  in  the  celebrated  con- 
spiracy of  Araboise,  and  was  indeed  the  leader  of  ttirt  disaa- 
trous  undertaking,  in  which  he  fisU.  Bergerae  was  afler> 
wards  taken  and  retaken  several  times.  Louis  XIII., 
having  rendereil  himself  master  of  it  in  1 62 1 .  demolished 
the  fortifications,  which  have  never  been  restored.  Not- 
withstanding these  disasters  the  town  and  neifjhbourlKKid 
continued  to  be  so  populous,  and  the  reformed  party  go 
strong,  that  when  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  it  is 
»aid  there  were  forty  thousand  Calvinists  within  a  circuit  of 
six  leagues  (IC  or  17  miles)  tound  Bergerae. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  ])l;iin,  which  produces 
wine,  chestnuts,  Kraiii,  hemp,  and  wood,  and  pasturat;e  for 
catf)e.  The  manufactures  of  tlie  town  arc  chielly  of  iron 
goods  uhe  iron  being  forged  in  the  neighbourhoodj,  cannon 
and  small  arms,  copper  utensil.4,  earthenware,  paper, 
leaUicr,  hosiery,  and  hats.  The  paper  mills  are  some  di*. 
tanee  out  of  the  finm.  Tlw  agricultvral  prodooe  of  the 
neighbourhood  furnishes  also  articles  rf  crmrnerce;  (he 
wine  of  the  district  was  some  years  aso  exported  partly  tc 
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Hfiflland.  The  Dwdogtie  beiiif  iwv^pd>le  «DtUM  t1i«  in- 

lialiitaiits  to  keep  up  constdnt  comniuntration  with  the 
towns  of  Libourue  and  Bonleaux.  Population  iu  1832, 
5966  for  the  icwn.  or  8557  for  the  whole  commune,  Ber- 
f  erac  u  the  seat  of  a  Bub-prefcct,  and  has  a  tribunal  de 
premiere  tMlOMW^  MT  mlwramate  court  of  justice,  and  a 
tribunal  de  ctmmgnet  «r  court  «f  lefintDoe  flir  nMraantild 
dupatw. 

The  ai  ronilis^ement  of  Berpcrar^  comprehends  926  square 
rnilc^,  or  50-2. r>40  acres,  and  had  in  1832  a  populatiuti  of 
116,89'  It  :s  adbdiTidad  into  thiitaaD  antoosand  into 
167  communes. 

Thi«  town  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Marichal  de  Biron, 
an  eminent  aoldier  in  the  war  of  the  league,  and  one  of  the 
oMef  suppoHen  of  Heniy  IV. ;  abo  of  Ms  eon  the  Due  de 
Biron.  who  was  beheado<l  for  treason  in  the  reifrn  of  that 
prinre.  (Dirtirmnaire  Universel  de  la  France;  Malte- 
Bruii.  I 

BERGHEM  or  BERCHEM,  NICHOLAS,  whoso  fa- 
mily name  was  Van  Hacrlem.  was  born  at  Haerlem  in 
16S4.  He  raeeived  bis  fint  inetniotiiMU  ftom  hie  frtber,  a 
painter  of  still  Ufe,  of  no  rsmerkable  talent,  Afterwardt  he 

became  the  pupil  successively  if  \'  n  G  iven.  Moja^rt,  .T.tn 
Wils, and  Wecninx.  During  hwcaily  practice  he  irequuntly 

tainted  sea-ports  and  ^hippin^,  and  his  works  of  thut  period 
ear  a  strong  reseniblaua;  to  those  of  the  last  meatioiitid 
master ;  but  subsequently  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  landaoape.  Tm  worlu  of  Berobem  have  not  the 
high  ideal  ohataeter  whtehdiitinffaiebee  thoae  of  Claude  and 
Caspar  Poussin:  they  evince,  howcvor,  pn-at  liveliness  of 
fancy,  a  judicious  tai»tc  in  selection,  an  1  a  ti  n:  t  i  v  in  pcn- 
eilling  which  has  not  often  been  t q  i  ille  l  li  s  niii  capes 
are  usually  enriched  with  an  hitei-tural  ruins  and  picturesque 
irroups  of  figures  and  cattle ;  and  these  oompositions,  al- 
Uiough  eridentiy  made  up  of  niatanele  selected  at  different 
times  and  fWim  Tarious  eoureea,  are  ao  happily  arranged 
and  have  such  an  air  of  tnith,  that  it  is  difficidt  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  copied  directly  from  nature.  Bcrchem 
had  an  executive  power  which  never  missed  i;>  uun;  his 
touch  is  equallv  free  and  discriminating,  whether  expresbtug 
the  bwadllt  ana  richness  of  masses  of  foliage,  the  hghtness 
and  buoyancy  of  clooda,  the  solidity  of  mek»  and  buildings, 
or  the  transparency  of  water;  ana  his  distances  aie  gra- 
duated, both  in  relation  to  liitcs  and  tints,  with  admirable 
trtith  of  pcrspeetive.  In  his  style  of  colounne  he  aimed 
rather  at  ^  Mibdued  harmony  than  at  spaikliii^  vivacity  ; 
and  he  frequently  gave  great  ^{randoar  to  his  cifects  by 
bruad  masses  of  shadow,  whose  negative  quality  he  per- 
fectly understood  and  expressed.  Ue  painted  with  extra- 
ordinary dispatch,  but  his  voiks  betray  notraoe*  of  ne|;U- 
L  Pti  :  his  finishing  stops  nttiie  eixaet  point  wbieh  umie* 
accuracy  with  freedom. 

While  Berc^hcm's  reputation  was  at  its  height  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  burgomaster  of  Dort,  \^anderhulk,  to 
paints  picture  in  competition  wiihbiit  distui|.;uislied  contem- 
porary, Jan  Both.  The  price  stipulated^  each  pictiue 
was  800  gnilden,  and  a  eonsidevable  sum,  in  addition,  was 
to  ho  awarded  to  the  successful  competitor.  Berghem 
painted  a  mairniflcent  range  of  mountain  scenery,  with 
appropriate  nt;nrcs  and  numerous  cattle.  Jui  H<,;ii  -  ^ccli-d 
an  Italian  landscape,  filled  with  claitsical  ima^^ery,  and 
i^Olriag  with  the  brilUanqr  of  atmosphere  peculiar  to  that 
oomitry.  The  pietuns  wnre  finished  and  placed  in  justa^ 
poeition,  and  the  burgomaster,  having  attentively  examined 
them,  declared  that  he  found  both  performances  so  ad- 
mirable, and  their  respective  merits  so  equal,  tliat  it  was 
impossible  to  decide  between  them.  He  then  ^;enerously 
presented  each  artist  with  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  had 
i>ocn  promised  as  a  premium  for  the  superior  performance. 
Berghem  was  indefati^hle  in  the  practice  of  hia  ar^  usually 
painting,  even  during  the  rammer  mondiB,  fiom  sunrise 
till  sunset;  yet  such  w.-is  l  is  n  p  it  ition  that  he  found  it 
•lifficult,  even  by  this  unwcuntd  <lilii;cnce,  to  satisfy  the 
k.emand  for  his  pictures.  Descamps,  in  his  lives  of  the 
Flemish  pointers,  gives  a  long  list  of  Bt  r(;hein's  pictures ; 
there  is  a  prodigious  number  of  them  in  Uolland,  and  they 
«re  ftequent  in  EogUrii  eoUeetions.  Some  fine  speciaMas 
are  in  his  Majesty  ■  eolleetion  and  at  Dnlwidi  Goltege. 
Many  of  his  works  ha\c  hwn  finely  engraved  by  Visscher. 

B'TL'hem  s  own  etchings  and  drawings  were  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  are  eagerly  sou^ihl  after.  A  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  them  was  published  by  Henry  de  Winter  at  Am- 
stsrdaoi  in  1767.  The  ibUowiii  «•  ft  Int  of  the  principal 


etdilngs  ^— Six  p1«tM  of  cows,  in  tlw  title  pnnt,  n  mOk* 

maid,  marked  Borghom,  fecit  ;  six  of  sheep,  in  the  title 
print,  a  woman  on  a  stone  :  six  t:o.it*,  in  the  title  print,  a 
man  sittinp  with  adop;  ei^ht  of  sheep  and  goats,  in  the 
title  print,  a  man ;  five  larger  plates,  upright,  one  dated 
1652,  all  marked  Berghem*  llw.;  four  smaller  plates  o* 
diffisrent  animals,  lenraiwayst  narked  N.B.;  six  of  the 
beads  of  sheep,  goats,  &c.,  seaioe. 

Sinfjle  prints  etched  hy  Berphem  : — A  c^-.v  drinking 
Berghem,  fee,  1680  ;  a  cow  watering.  Berghem.  inv.  etfec. 
fine  and  scarce  :  a  landscafK',  with  t-v  i  j.v-  lying  and  una 
standing  by,  Berghem,  fee.;  a  landscape,  with  cows,  &c., 
men  riding  on  an  ass,  N-  Berghem,  lee. ;  a  lanuscape,  with 
a  woman  bathing  her  feet  in  a  brook,  and  a  man  bi^ind 
leaning  on  a  sti«.  wiUi  animals  and  figuna,  a  niin  in  the 
distance;  a  boy  riding  on  an  ass,  spoakin;;  to  another  boy 
who  is  playing  on  the  ha^rpipes,  called  the  tmgpiper;  land- 
scape, a  man  playing  the  flute,  and  a  woman  sitting;  land 
scape,  a  mau  standing  and  a  woman  suckling  an  inCant. 
very  fine  and  scarce. 

Berghem  made  a  large  eoUeetion  of  prints  and  drawings, 
chieity  by  the  Italian  masten^  wUcb*  aftsr  Ids  death,  was 
sold  for  a  considerable  <,tnn.  H«  died  in  1683,  efnd  Ala- 
nine. (Descamps;  Hrvan.) 

BERGMAN,  TORBERN  OLOF.  a  distinguished  ch- 
.jist.  was  born  on  the  9th  of  March.  I7ii,  at  Cathe- 
rinberg  in  West  GodllHUl,  of  which  dlstliet  hia  fklhcr. 
Berth^  Beigman.  was  raceim  of  the  reventies.  After 
aeooiring  at  sefanol  some  knowledge  of  languages,  botany, 
and  natural  philosophy,  he  was  sent  at  seventeen  yean,  tjf 
ago  to  the  university  of  Upsala,  and  was  intended  by  tu* 
father  for  the  church  or  the  bar.  He  soon,  however,  main- 
festfd  his  dislil^e  for  both  these  professions,  and  after  nomt 
opposition  he  was  permitted  to  poiaUie  the  studies  for  which 
'ho  had  a  decided  preference,  and  faa  avantitally  devwiod  bis 
time  to  mathematics,  physies.  and  natural  history. 

IIl  ]  aitl  very  considerable  altenlioii  to  hnt:iny,  and  espe 
ciul.)  to  grasses  and  mosses :  he  studied  ciUuuiology  wiih 
success,  and  having  collecteti  st  .  rr  d  insects  nresiousiy  un- 
known in  Kwoden,  and  some  even  quite  new,  he  seat  speci- 
mens of  them  to  Linnmus  at  Upsala,  who  was  mueb  grati- 
fied with  the  prasanit  The  fint  paper  which  lie  wnrta,  and 
which  was  printed  in  the  Memoirs  at  the  aeademy  of  Stoek* 
holm  for  1 756,  contained  a  discovery  of  considerable  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  Linnajus,  who  did  not  at  Hr^t  crc<lii 
the  accuracy  of  liis  statements,  afterwards  mentioned  them 
in  the  most  flattering  terms.  In  some  ponds  not  &r  trom 
Upsala  a  anbataiMa  was  observed,  to  wUdt  tlw  wune  ef 
cooeut  aqtiatieuit  was  giTtm,  but  iu  nalnia  waa  unknoivn; 
Unnmus  conjectured  t£at  it  might  be  the  (warium  of  some 
insect.  Bergman  ascertained  that  it  was  the  ovum  of  a 
species  of  lee<'h,  and  that  it  contained  from  ten  to  twelve 
young  animals. 

Although  mathematics  and  natural  history  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  hb  time,  ha  continual  to  prosecute  die  study 
of  natural  history  as  an  amusement,  in  1758  he  took  hk 
master's  degree,  taking  attrmomictd  inlerpolation  for  the 
subject  of  his  thesis;  and  soon  after  he  wa  .  i  poir.ted 
magi*tfT  dotgm  in  the  university  of  Upsala,  and  w  hiie  in 
this  situation  he  wrote  several  ingenious  papers,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  aurora  borealis,  the  rainbow,  twilight,  &c. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  at^unet  inmadiematics  and  phy- 
sics, and  his  name  is  among  the  astronomers  who  obsened 
the  first  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun  in  1761.  whose  re- 
sults desor^^v  tlie  greatest  confidence .  he  also  made  sorur 
important  observations  on  the  electricity  of  the  tourmiditie. 

In  1767  Wallerius  resigned  the  professor.-hipol  chemistry 
in  the  university  of  Upsala,  and  strenuously  exerted  him- 
self to  place  a  pupil  or  relation  of  his  own  in  the  chair 
which  he  had  quitted.  Although  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  previously  known  that  Bergman  had  much  attended 
to  chemical  scicm  e.  yet  he  immediately  offered  himself  as 
a  candidate,  and  to  prove  his  fitness  for  the  place,  he  pul>- 
hshed  two  dissertations  on  the  manufacture  of  aluin  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  ex-pruiiessor,  Berg- 
man succeeded  him. 

AAcr  his  appointment  he  was  assiduously  occupied  witu 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  he  frequently  published  disser- 
tations on  important  branches  of  chemistry.  In  17  ~  I  Bv'rg- 
man  married  a  widow  lady,  Margaretta  Caiharaia  Tras^ 
daughter  of  a  clerg)'man  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Upsala. 
Ue  had  two  sons  by  her,  both  of  wlmm  died  when  infants ; 
this  huly  auirivad  her  hnshaad,  and  «■  condition  of  ^viog 
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a\i  ihe  liDrary  and  apparatus  which  he  had  poss^^^sed  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Upsala,  she  received  an  annuity  of  200 
ris  dollAM  from  the  king  of  Sweden.  In  1776  Frederick  of 
Pranm  endeaTirand  to  prevail  upon  him  to  become  ft  mem- 
ner  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  and  to  Mttle  at 
Berlin.  The  offer  was  highly  allvantageoui^  but  though  his 
health  bad  suffered  from  close  application  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  milder  cUmate  of  Prussia  might  restore 
It,  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  Ueen  bis  benenctor,  was 
unwiUiny  to  part  with  bim ;  on  tfak  oocMioa  he  w««  knighted 
mi  rmeived  a  pension  of  ISO  rix-doUan. 

Tlio  )ifnl"h  f  Rrr^'mnn  appears  always  to  have  been 
delicate,  and  it  was  penu-itienlly  injured  by  his  inlcn»e  ap- 

Elication  to  study  when  be  tir^t  went  to  Upsalu :  in  summer 
c  occasionally  repaired  to  the  waters  of  Medevi,  a  mineral 
spring  which  is  celebrated  in  Sweden,  and  dwKi  on  the  8th 
of  Jul^,  1784.  he  died. 

It  IS  impossible  to  give  ten  eooooiit  of  «11  the  writings 
of  Bergman,  for  they  amount  to  106  :  they  have  been  col- 
lected into  six  octavo  volumes,  entitled  C^utcuia  Torbemi 
B^r^nnan  Pk^tiea  el  (Sleeiua,  enoepling  « Ibir  ef  the  less 
important. 

The  first  chemkal  m^oir  which  he  published  wee  '  On 
the  Aeriel  Aotd,*  end  printed  in  1774;  he  showe  tl^t  this 
gnseoui  body,  now  called  eirbonie  add.  poneHes  add  pro- 
perties, and  is  capable  of  combining  with  basoi^  and  farming  \ 
salts  with  them.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  makes  no 
raeiitiun  of  the  previous  labours  of  Dr.  Black  on  this  sub- 

Cit.  In  1778  appeared  his  paper  'On  the  Analysis  of 
laenl  Wnteia.*  In  this  memoir  he  adverts  to  many  cir- 
■Hlinstances  connected  with  their  general  character  and 
sources,  and  points  out  the  princip^  re-agents  and  preci* 
pit  ints  used  in  their  examination ;  the  results  of  his  ana- 
ly-'is  were  not  accurate,  but  they  were  better  than  those 
»hich  had  previously  appeared.  His  paper  on  alum  has 
already  been  mentioned)  and  although  he  wae  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  praeMB  of  nuura&Sttring  it  in  Sweden, 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  the  salt.  In 
his  dissertabon  on  emetic  tartar  he  gives  a  full  historical 
detail  of  the  modes  of  preparing  it,  and  its  uses ;  but  being 
u II acquainted  with  the  oatun?  of  the  rUfferent  oxides  of 
antimony,  his  ideas  as  to  the  antimonial  preparations  best 
fitted  to  form  it  aie  not  accurate.  His  menioir  on  the 
forms  of  crystals  eontain*  the  germ  of  the  tiieorf  of  crys- 
taUization  afterwards  developed  by  Hafiy ;  he  made  a 
considerable  numb^T  of  experimeiu.s  on  silver,  and  his 
anahses  of  the  precious  stones,  thousrh  far  from  accurate, 
were  amon^  the  first  attempts  to  a^cerlain  the  composition 
:  tlieje  bodies. 

In  U7d  Bernmn  published  his  important  'Bssaj  on 
Electiye  Atttaenons;'  it  was  itnproved  and  aiagnentad  in 

the  thinl  volume  of  his  Opmrula.  published  1783,  and  was 
translated  into  En'^lisli  bv  Dr.  Beddoes.  lu  this  treatise 
B;  rt,'uuin  considers  every  si.ti^;  mce  as  possessed  of  a  pecu- 
liar attractive  force  for  every  other  substance  with  which  it 
unites,  a  foree  capable  of  bein^  lepmontcd  numerically : 
he  also  eoniideted  deoomposition  ee  complete;  that  is, 
whenever  s  third  body  e.  is  added  to  a  eompound  e  ft^  for 
one  of  the  constitxionta  of  which  it  has  a  stronger  attraction 
than  thai  which  exists  between  the  two,  the  compound  body 
will  be  decomposed,  and  the  whole  of  one  of  its  elements 
transferred  to  the  body  added.  Thus,  suppose  the  atlrao- 
tion  of  a  for  6  to  be  represented  by  1,  and  of  a  for  c  by  2, 
then  the  addition  of  e  to  a  6  will  produce  the  oonponnd  a 
end  b  will  be  separated :  fbna,  when  Une>water  is  edded  to 
muriate  of  magnesia,  the  magnesia  is  precipitated  and  a 
soUition  of  muriate  of  liroe  is  obtained ;  and  hence  when 
muriatic  acid  is  poured  upon  a  mixture  of  lime  and  mag- 
uesia,  it  dissolves  the  lime  and  leaves  the  magnesia.  From 
these  and  numerous  similar  fitets  Bergman  called  this  hind 
of  attraction  or  affinity  ebcftor.  Thie  work  oonteins  a  veet 
number  of  experinwats ;  and  though  the  aeeuraey  of  his 
lesearches  ana  opinions  have  been  called  in  question,  and 
in  many  cases  upon  pood  crouiid,  the  work  will  long  remain 
atnunumenl  of  his  sagacity  and  industry. 

BERGUES,  a  town  in  France  in  the  Department  of 
Nord.  182  milos  N.  of  Paris,  through  Peronne,  Camhray, 
and  UUe;  160  thraugh  Amiens,  SL  foi,  and  Haee^ 
brouck.  It  b  abont  five  mOes  8.E.  of  Dunherque :  50*  58* 
W.  lat.  2'  24'  E.  lon^'.  from  Greenwich. 

This  town  is  sometimes  called  Berguet,  o»  fi«rg  St. 
irinox,  and  is  said  to  have  risen  graduallv  round  a  rich  and 

•elebrated  Bmedictiiu  abbey  f<NUkded  at  the  £aot  of  a  bill 


called  Grucnberg  or  the  Green  MomiUun,  and  which  existed 
up  to  the  Revolution.  The  older-  topographers  speak  of 
Bergues  as  ill  built,  with  irreeular  streets  aiul  three  miser* 
able  placet  or  squares ;  but  M.  lIalte>Bnn  says  its  houses 
are  all  buUt  of  brick  and  are  regular.  It  is  surroundet)  1  v 
an  old  »*ll,  with  round  towers  placed  at  inter\als,  and  ims 
been  further  sfrengthened  by  several  works  constructed  by 
Vaubau,  so  that  it  still  holds  rank  among  forliticd  places, 
and  in  the  year  1793  was  besieged  in  vain  by  the  j)}int 
forces  of  the  English,  Hessians,  and  others.  HVhcn  the 
siege  was  raised  in  consequence  of  thedelhat  of  the  allies 
at  Hondtschoote,  the  besiegers  left  abovr  (netes  of 
cannon  behind  them.  The  principal  cuui^L  i.-,  tlml  of 
the  former  abbey  of  St.  Winox.  which  abbey  farmed,  as 
mentioned  above,  the  nucleus  of  the  town.  The  present 
church  is,  however,  a  modem  ediflee^  ftr  the  old  church 
having  be«n  ruined  to  the  preview  wan  wee  tebuiit  during 
the  last  century.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  two 
(larish  churches,  that  of  St.  Winox  beitiq:  one  of  them. 
The  Jouits  li.^d  a  c  ille^e  here,  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
Kreiicli  I'laiiilers,  There  i-i  a  liii;h  school  at  tile  present 
time.  The  little  river  Coinie  passes  thruu;;h  one  quarter  of 
the  town,  which  is  traversed  by  many  canal>.  There  are 
commonieations  by  canals  with  Fumes  in  Belgium,  and 
from  thence  witii  many  other  Betgie  towns  ;  with  the  canal 
of  the  Aa,  and  by  that  with  St.  Omer  on  one  hand,  and 
Gravelineii  on  the  other;  and  with  the  sea  at  Dunkerque. 
Tins  last  mentionodeenel  is eaprtle ef  neeivinc  wiaels of 
300  tons  burden. 

The  manufactures  of  die  tewn  are  of  oloth,  linen,  calico^ 
and  soap ;  and  it  serves  to  supply  the  population  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  butchers' 
meat,  com,  butter,  cheese,  beer,  wine,  spices,  su^ar,  leuilier, 
&c.  Its  corn  market  is  very  considerable.  The  population 
in  1832  was  6962. 

The  neighbourhood  was  formerly  very  marshy.  There 
were  two  considerable  marshes  called  Moeret  (meres) ;  and 
the  low  situation  of  the  town,  however  it  might  increase  its 
strength  as  a  fortress,  by  affording  the  power  of  inundating 
part  of  the  environs,  by  no  means  contributed  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  By  proper  draining  of  the  marshes  the 
district  has  now  been  rendered  more  salubrious,  and  fertile 
fields  and  oomfortable  dwellings  have  been  substituted  foe 
a  watery  waste. 

So  important  lias  Bergues  been  regarded  as  a  military . 
station,  and  so  fiercely  has  the  pos!ics<«ion  of  it  been  con- 
tested, than  in  ten  centuries  it  w  is  v-.-^hi  times  taken  and 
retalien,  seven  times  pluudertid.  and  three  times  bestqjed  in 
vain.  (Malte-Brun ;  Expilly,  DicHonnain  d$t  Glelifaiv 
DiUmmmr4  Umo«r$el  4$  la  Firmiee^ 

BE'RIS,  a  genus  of  diptefova  insects,  of  Ae  ihmily 
Xylopkagidif.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  small  nictillie- 
ooluured  liies,  which  frequent  the  leaves  of  plants.  Their 
larvB  feed  on  putrescent  wood.  The  generic  cii  ^r  u  ti  i.  i 
as  follows  : — Body  narrow  ;  palpi  minute,  the  third  joint 
thickened  a  little  at  the  extremity ;  the  two  diet  jonits  tt 
the  antonns  efnal,  third  elongate  sububUe  ;  eyes  pu- 
bescent; the  acntotlun  with  mor,  sis,  or  eight  pointo: 
abdomen  with  seven  distinct  scfrments  ;  the  first  joint  of 
the  posterior  Uirsi  incra^sale  in  the  male ;  the  wing*  have 
four  posterior  cells,  and  Aomelimes  the  indication  of  a  fifth. 

The  ova  of  one  of  the  species  of  tius  genus  (berit  ciavipes) 
are  said  to  be  ejected  from  the  ovipositor  in  the  form  of  a 
little  eliain,  about  an  inch  long,  ooMieting  of  a  single 
aerlee  of  ond  eggs,  which  are  glued  to  eadi  edier  in  an 

oblique  pos.ition.     Most  probably  the  egge  of  the  ottier 
species  are  ejected  in  the  same  manner. 

BERKELEY,  a  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Berkeley,  in 
the  countv  of  Gloucester,  1 6  miles  from  Gloucester,  113 
from  Lonoon,  is  di>'ided  into  the  borough  of  Berkeley,  the 
tithings  of  Alkington,  BveadatHM^  Ham.  Hamfiiltow,  Hin- 
ton.  and  the  cbapelry  of  Stone.  This  place,  acewding  to 
I>omcs<lay  survey,  must  have  been  of  threat  extent,  popula- 
tion, and  opulence,  the  town  itself  beiupr  a  royal  demesne 
and  free  boroujih  held  of  the  crown  ;  and  in  that  survey  this 
town  is  one  of  the  only  two  places  in  the  county  of  Giott* 
cester  which  are  stated  as  having  a  market.  Tewkedmiy 
being  the  other.  Here*  also,  in  former  times,  was  a  wealthy 
nunnery,  which  owed  in  dissolution  to  Bail  Godwin.  The 
town,  which  consists  of  four  streets  diverging  from  the 
market-place,  is  situated  on  a  small  river  called  the  Avon, 
which  emptiee  ilNlf  into  tiw  Bevein,  a  mile  and  a  half  flnoi 
the  town. 
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In  1831  tlio  inhabitants  or  the  town  were  901,  and  ot  the 
|iari»b  3899 :  the  latter  cootaiiu  14M0  acnss.  The  priocipil 
tnde  of  the  town  is  in  coah,  which  »n  inqwrtad  fhmi  tb* 
Fore»t  of  Dean  in  siiuill  \<  ssd^,  wliirh  at  sprinj?-tides  can 
come  up  t<»  the  town ;  but  ihis  tr;irlo,  owinj;  lo  the  tlimifvution 
of"  ilie  cloth  manuraeturc  in  Gi(niff->lL'rshire,  has  of  late  con- 
siderably declined.  The  8urroundiQ<{  country  consists  almost 
entirely  of  rich  roeadow-lands,  and  the  vale  of  Berkeley  has 
long  been  deservedly  celebntted  Ibr  it«  •wellenl  eheese.  Tbe 
west  side  of  the  parish  is  bounded  bjthe  tttmnu  wbidi  hn 
here  a  width  %'aryiiif:  fiuin  two  inHcs  lo  three  quarters  of  a 
mile.  Theparish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.isavcrylarfjo 
and  handsome  structure,  in  the  pointed  stylo.  The  west 
window  IB  large,  and  very  beautiful.  Near  the  pulpit  are  tsvo 
.'ecumbcnt  figures,  which  represent  Thomas  Lord  Berkeley 
and  Margaret  bis  wife.  The  former  is  the  original  of  the 
character  of  that  name  in  Shakspcaro's  play  of  Riehard  the 
Sernrtii.  A  Miiiple  t.ililet  in  the  chancel  marks  the  burial 
place  ut' Jcimci,  the  di&cavcrer  uf  vaccination,  wbu  wasi  a 
native  of  this  place.  Adjoinin<;  the  chancel  is  the  mau< 
•oleum  of  the  Berkeley  family,  in  which  are  several  very 
enrioufl  monuments.  In  the  church  is  sculptured  a  leree 
toad,  with  the  heads  of  two  children  under  it,  the  tradi- 
tion relating;  to  which  is  that  the  toad  devoured  two  of  the 
children  of  one  of  the  lords  ot"  Herkeley  The  tower,  which 
is  square  and  tn  iderti,  has  six  belU,  aad  in  situated  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  Irora  the  church.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, of  which  Lord  8e^T«  is  the  petion.  The  greet  tithes 
of  the  paritdi  belong  to  the  deen  end  cbtpter  of  Bristol. 
There  is  a  chapel  of  ea^e  nt  St(>ne,  three  miles  distant  from 
the  i  lnircli;  and  of  tour  chapel*  belonfrin(»  to  dissenters  two 
are  ill  thu-  town  and  two  ni  the  ti-'m Sunday  schools 
are  taught  at  the  citurch  and  at  the  dissenting  chapels; 
and  there  is  an  endowed  school  for  the  education  ef  96  bof  ■ 
end  girls  in  reaidiog,  whting,  and  uitbmetie. 

Tm  ftrin  em  on  tbe  1 4  tb  of  M«y  end  tbe  1  st  of  December. 
Tuesday  is  the  market-day;  and  there  arc  innrkets  for  cattle 
on  the  firsst  Tuesday  m  April,  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  No- 
^cmber.  A  new  market-house  was  erected  in  \H15,  tlie 
town-hall  over  winch  is  now  used  vtn  a  chapel  by  dissenten 
jf  tbe  suet  of  Inde|«ndents. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  totrn»  atSharpneise  Folnt 
(e  lonjif,  low,  projecting  rack  olt  ibe  eeatem  iwnk  of  tbe 
Severn),  is  the  enirunce  into  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
fniial.    This  canal  i.^  is  fret  and  60  feet  in  widili, 

und  is  navi<;ahle  for  vessels  of  000  tons  burden.  Tliis 
eanal,  after  traversing  a  distaDco  of  16  miles  (part  of  its 
course  being  only  divided  ftom  tbe  8etem  by  the  catul- 
benk;,  termioetes  at  GUoiicester.  where  there  is  a  eom- 
roodious  bisio,  bonded  yards,  and  ample  warehouses.  The 
money  for  excavating  the  canal  was  raised  in  shares,  but 
that  not  being  sufficient  to  complete  tlie  work,  a  loan  was 
j;ranted  by  ^.'overnment,  the  payntci\t  of  tlie  interest  on 
which  prevent.^  much  profit  being  made  by  the  shareholders. 
Tbe  ojfiening  oi  the  oeliai  took  nbee  in  1 626.  Owing  to  the 
eoDlMetioos  of  tbe  river  at  this  part,  the  tide  rushes  past 
'With  great  rapidity,  so  that  it  requires  considerable  skill,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  proper  time  of  the  tide,  to  enable  a 
pilot  to  conduct  a  ship  with  safety  into  the  canal.  On  the 
north  bank  of  the  canal  is  the  towing-path:  12*.  a  horse  is 
paid  fiir  towing  a  vessel  to  Glouceste*.  A  veiael  of  $0  tons 
MqiiiiM  one  bone,  and  an  additkmal  hotte  ft  added  for 
evetj  50  tons  up  to  150;  in  ressols  above  150  tons  one 
horse  is  added  mt  every  100  tons  up  to  .350,  above  which 
burden  all  vessels  have  six  horsci».  B.  sides  the  home  trade, 
the  vessels  are  principally  from  the  TV'eil  Indies,  and  from 
the  Baltic  with  deals  and  timber,  a  part  of  which  is  gene- 
rally floated  up  the  canal,  that  tbe  ship  majr  draw  le&s 
vater.  Tbe  trade,  notwithstandbig  the  dancetoue  naviga- 
tion of  the  Severn,  has  increased  very  much  of  late,  and 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  Gloucester.  In  one  week, 
ii  [V.r  summer  of  ISM,  l-lCi  vessels  went  up  the  tnoal  to 
Gloucester,  the  tunnaKe  of  which  was  7900  tons. 


Cmtonu  Revenue. — 
183a.  Ihtties  inward 
1884. 


£106,751  0 
131,117  • 


in  the  year  1833,  tunnage 
Increase 


340,773  tone. 


52,591  tons. 

Xl«,13fi   «  0 
18,448   0  0 

i?UII  1ft  • 


Increase  £24,366    0  0 

Berkeley  Castle  is  situated  at  the  wjuth-east  aide  of  ths 
town.  It  IS  not  ascertained  at  what  date  this  building  vm 
commenced,  but  about  the  year  1 1 50  it  was  grantra  br 
Ueni7  II.  to  itobeii  Ffttbaidinge,  governor  of  Brist^ 
(who  Was  deseended  fhrtn  tbe  kings  of  Denmark),  Miti 
jiower  to  strengthen  and  enlarue  it.  Maurice,  the  son  of 
Robert,  was  llie  first  of  the  Fitrhardingea  that  dwrh  at 
Berkeley,  of  which  place  he  assuine<l  the  name,  and  furtiittd 
the  ca.^tie,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence  cloae  to  tbr 
town,  and  comraaoda  an  extensive  \iew  of  the  Sema  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  Tbe  castle  of  Berkeley  is  a  m-  -st 
perfbet  specimen  of  castellated  building:  it  is  in  complete  r<.>^ 
pair,  and  not  ruinous  in  any  part.  It  is  an  irrepular  pile, 
consistini^  of  a  keep  and  vanous  embattled  buildings,  which 
surround  a  court  ut  about  HO  yards  in  circumference.  The 
chief  ornament  of  this  court  is  the  fine  exterior  of  tbe  baiTK 
nial  hall,  which  is  a  noble  room  in  excellent  preserratien.  and 
adjoining  it  is  tbeehapel.  The  apartments  are  very  nun  t- 
rous.  but  except  where  tnodem  windows  have  he 


en  si;>  s  j- 


tuted,  they  are  mostly  of  a  gloomy  character.  In  one  i-f 
them  is  the  ebony  bed  and  chairs  used  by  Sir  Francis  Dr  jke 
in  his  voyage  round  the  world.  The  entrance  to  an  outer 
court  is  under  a  maebioailatod  gate-bouae,  which  ia  all  thai 
remains  of  the  bttf  Mitiga  wWeh  are  tiiid  to  bate  ibrmerly  tar 
rounded  the  outer  court.  The  keep  is  neaily  rirnilar.  h..  ;  ? 
one  square  tower  and  three  benncncular  ones.  That  on  u  < 
north,  which  is  the  hifjhest  jiart  of  tbe  castle,  was  rebii:it 
in  the  retgn  of  Edward  II.,  and  is  («lied  Tiiorpe's  Tower,  a 
family  of  that  name  holding  their  manor  by  tbe  tenoi*  «f 
eattle  guard,  it  being  tiieir  duty  to  guard  ttiia  towor  wbea 
required.  In  another  oftbe  towers  of  tbe  keep  is  a  dnnfcea 
chamber,  twenty- eichl  feet  deep,  without  li«;ht  or  any 
aperture  of  any  kind  except  at  the  top:  in  shape  it  resem- 
bles the  letter  D.  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  throui;h  a  f-j 
door  in  the  floor  of  the  room  o\er  it ;  but,  from  being  in  ibe 
keep,  which  is  high  above  the  natural  ground,  tllis  gloom* 
abode  is  quite  free  from  damp.  The  Roman  method  oif 
filling  tbe  Inner  part,  or  medium  of  the  walle,  with  flaid 
mortar,  orcnrs  in  the  keep  of  this  castle.  The  ^rreat  stair 
case  ]<'adin[;  to  the  keej)  is  composed  of  lar?e  stones  ;  and 
on  the  riL'ht  of  it,  approache<l  by  a  kind  ot  gallery,  is  the 
room  in  which,  from  its  great  streiigthand  its  isolated  Ktsa- 
tion,  there  is  every  reason  to  soppMe  that  Bdward  11.  ws» 
murdered,  with  eiraumatances  of  great  alroctty.  on  tbe  °i;t 
of  September,  ISf  T.  It  is  a  smw!  and  gloomy  apartment, 
and  till  within  the  last  century  was  onlylighteil  by  tl.  cl:»^. 
It  is  stated  by  Holinshed  that  the  shrieks  of  the  king  w(-r« 
heard  in  the  town ;  but  from  the  situation  of  the  castle  ani 
the  gi-eat  thickness  of  its  walls,  that  is  quite  impoesibic. 
A ner  his  decease  his  heart  was  inclosed  in  a  ailrer  reseri, 
and  tbe  Berkeley  fbmily  formed  iwtof  tbe  procession  wh:rh 
attended  tbe  body  to  Gloueester,  where  it  was  interml  in 
the  cathedral. 

The  then  Lord  Berkeley  was  acquitted  of  anr  artae  par- 
ticipation in  the  measures  which  caused  tbe  dc«th  of  tie 
kiii(;:  but  shortly  afterwards  be  entertained  Queen  Isabella 
and  her  paramour  Mortimer  at  the  castle.  Tbie  hoti 
Berkeley  kept  twelve  knights  to  wait  upon  his  person,  ear'i 
of  whom  was  attended  by  two  scnante  and  a  page.  He 
had  24  esquires,  each  having  an  under  servant  and  a  horse. 
His  entire  family  consisted  of  about  300  perions,  bes«i« 
husbandmen,  who  fed  at  his  board.  In  ihi«  castle  rojil 
visiters  have  been  several  times  entertained.  After  iti 
ha\  injj;  been  a  {dace  of  rendeivrntt  for  the  rebellteivs  banm 
in  the  reign  of  John,  that  king  visited  it  in  the  last 
year  of  his  reign.  Henry  III.  was  there  twice.  The  ofbrr 
royal  visitors  have  been  Macaret,  queen  nf  Henrv  VI.; 
Henry  VII, :  Queen  Elisabeth,  whose  name  one  of  tbe 
rooms  still  bears;  George  IV.,  when  Prioee  of  Wales  :  sad 
his  present  Majesty,  when  Duke  of  Clarence.   In  the 

Hetiry  V.  a  law- suit  was  eommeneed  between  Loid 
Berkley  and  his  cousin,  the  heiress  of  the  family,  vhich 
wasconiuiued  192  years:  during  which  contest  tht-  j  b  iritifTs 
partv  several  times  hvid  sie<:e  to  the  castle.  In  the  civilwsn 
of  Charles  I.  tiii»  ca^ttle  was  garrisoned  on  tbe  side  of  t'r. 
king,  and  kept  all  the  surrounding  country  in  awe ;  but  it  «a> 
afterwards  besieged  by  tbe  army  of  tin  Commoowwahli.  and 
•utMbdeMlallorndNfttmiof idnedagn.  billi*< 
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of  tho  ehurnh  are  several  bullet  hotM»  vbiell  are  supposed 
t  >  havo  been  mailc  by  the  besiaginjj  umy.  Onth*  noctli 
uf^  the  caatia  is  «  ron-  perfect  remaiii  of  ue  antiant  faasa, 

which  i«  now  cji'it,^  ,'iv,  ;in<l  some  very  fine  elms  and  other 
trees  aro  ;:rowii,u  iu  U.  A  terraLc  ^ocs  nearlv  round  the 
o^mle,  a  ml  ■  I  1  hi!  wesl  of  it  is  a  larjie  L>ow  lmj{-trrec>n,  bounded 
by  d  line  oi  very  Did  )ew  trees,  whicli  have  grown  together 
aito  a  continuous  ma&8,  and  are  cut  into  curious  shapes. 

CSmy  Um's  Li/e  qfth«  BeriuUuts  AtkiM'sJEful.  d'CUmh 
etttenhire;  Rudga's  HM-qfCSouetUm-^ISni  Poabcwiw'a 
Hixt.  of  Ghucuttnkini  sod  Cmimmieatium  from  » Oar- 

respondfrtt.) 

BERKELEY.  GEORGE,  son  of  William,  of  Thoma«- 
towii,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  was  bom  at  Kiknn,  near 
Thomastown,  on  the  l'2th  of  March,  1CS4.    He  ncuived 
hia  early  «lue«tion  at  KUkauni  acbool  undar  Dr.  Uiaton, 
was  adniitted  a  penatomr  ofTHnity  College,  Dublin,  at  the 
agia  of  nrtec'ii,  mill  haviiii:;  stood  sui  cessfuMy  a  sirid  I'xanii- 
natton,  he  waj>  aiimitti-  l  :i  lellow  on  tlio  'Jtli  of  June,  1707. 
In  tho  same  year  lio  i)ulilished  his  first  work,  '  Arithmetica 
absque  Ali^ebra  aut  Euciuie  demonstr&ia,  wriitoo  beliMrt 
hu  was  twenty  yoarsof  age,  andchietly  rewarkablo  M  abov- 
ill!?  the  early  bent  of  his  mind  and  studie«.  His  next  work, 
i>  ibliahed  in  1709.  was  *The  Theory  of  Vision,'  and  in  the 
:  blowing  year  '  Tlie  I'rinciples  of  Human  Knowkilfjo  ap- 
|jearod.    Ths  ptsruiMil  ut  Locke's  two  treati»uit  on  Kovem- 
luont  having  turned  the  attention  of  Berkeley  to  the  doctrine 
of  passive  ohedienco,  he  published  in  1712  a  discoursa  in 
favour  of  it,  being  the  subklanoe  of  three  Mrmons  delivered 
by  him  in  that  year  in  the  college  chapel,  which  pas-ed 
through  several  editions,  but  did  him  some  injury  by  iiru- 
venting'  Lord  Galway  from  giwiig  him  some  preferinenl  in 
ihtj  Ciuirch  of  Ireland,  for  which  he  applied.   In  order  to 
)>ublish  tus  '  Dialogues  between  Hvlas  and  Pbilonous'  he 
led  Irelaad  in  1713  and  went  lo  London,  where  be  wu  intro- 
dueed  to  2larsry  end  fivbianaUe  loeieto  by  two  men  ^  er\ 
op))08itc  in  their  political  principles— Sir  Richard  Steele 
aiij  Dr.  Swift,    He  wrote  several  papers  in  the  'Guardian' 
for  thvf  former,  and  in  his  house  furmed  a  friendship  with 
I'opt;.  wiuch  continued  during  th^  remainder  of  his  life. 
Berkeley  was  recommended  by  Swift  to  the  celebrated  Earl 
uf  Peterborouflb,  with  whom  he  aet  out  as  cbepUia  and 
iiGcretarv,  in  November.  1713,  on  bis  enbany  to  Sidly. 
His  lortlship.  however,  left  his  rhaplairi  and  part  of  his  re- 
tinue at  Lejjlioni,  and  prDceede<l  ua  his  embassy.    On  his 
return  to  Kii  i m  1    i  Aui;ust,  1714,  with  Lord  Peterborough, 
the  fall  of  (jueun  Aune  »  ministry  having  »hut  out  all  hope 
pfeteneot  through  this  channel,  he  some  time  aUer  be- 
eeme  eooipenion  to  Mr.  Asbe*  son  of  Dr.  St  George  Aabe. 
bisbop  orClogher,  on  e  tour  tbrough  Knrope,  whidi  occu- 
pied more  than  four  years.  At  Pari  !i  •  visited  Malcbranche, 
and  entered  into  a  discusaion  with  him  on  the  ideal  theory, 
which  was  conducted  with  so  much  heat  that  the  excite- 
ment is  said  to  have  hastened  the  death  of  the  Freiu  h 
philosopher.    When  in  Sicily  he  compiled  nnterials  for  a 
natural  hisUnyof  the  island,  but  these  pn pen,  together  with 
his  journal,  wen  lost  during  liis  journey  to  Naples.  On 
his  w  r.  \\r<vnr  ho  ft'rote  his  tract,  *  De  Motu,'  at  Lyons  ;  and 
as  ti,e\  Dad  proposed  ihc  subject,  sent  it  to  the  Royal  Soeiety 
of  Paris,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London  printed  it 
w  )7jl.    Seeing  the  misery  produced  about  ibis  time  by 
tbe  South  Sea  Scheme,  he  publishod  '  Aju  SiWy  tomrw 
preventing  the  Kuin  of  Gieefc  Britain.' 

He  was  now  received  into  tbe  first  societv.  Pope  intro- 
duced him  to  Lird  Burliu'/toii,  by  whom  be  was  recom- 
nieuded  to  the  Duke  of  Gratlwu,  lord-lifutenant  of  Ireland. 
On  becommi:  eluplain  t<)  this  nobleman  he  tcxik  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

About  this  time  his  fortune  was  unexpectedly  enlarged. 
On  bis  firat  visit  to  London,  Swift  had  introduced  him  to 
Mt^.  Esther  Venbemrigh,  the  celebrated  Vanessa.  When 
thi,  lady  discovered  the  marriage  between  Swift  and  Sidla 
--ii''  altered  her  will,  and  left  the  8000/.,  which  she  in- 
t  -tided  fur  him,  to  Mr.  Marshal  and  Dr.  Berkeley,  Iwr  ex- 
ecutors. Berkeley  did  not,  however,  publish  her  ooR»- 
spondenoe  with  Swift,  though  she  left  this  injunetioD  in  bar 
eill.  but  committed  the  letters  to  tho  flames.  In  17'i4 
Dr.  Bsrkeley  was  mmlc  doan  of  Dcrry,  a  place  worth  1 1 00/., 
and  lie  resigned  hi.s  fellow>hn)  in  l  onscquenec.  From  the 
Uine  iif  his  return  to  England  he  bad  occupied  himself  with 
•1  schoino  r;)r  tho  conversion  of  the  North  American  savages 
by  means  of  a  omatonar}'  college  to  be  ereeted  in  tbe  Ber- 
mtidei.  He  publiibed  hie  pUut  in  London  in  173S,  end 


dhnd  to  resign  bb  pcefennent  and  dedietto  U»  b'lb  tetlli 
banevelent  pngeeton  an  income  of  lOOA  a  year.  Having 
prevailed  on  three  junior  fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dubha, 
to  coiLsent  to  aerompany  him  on  incomes  amounting;  to  40,. 
per  annum,  and  having;  obtained,  by  showing  the  political 
j  i  ania^es  likely  to  result  from  his  scheme,  a  charter  lir 
hi^  college,  and  a  promise  of  30,000/.  {root  the  Qioisler,  he 
expressed  his  delight  in  some  verses,  which  thow  the  bene- 
vownca  and  the  enthiuiMm  by  which  he  wm  Mtnotad. 
Tbe  vera^  begin, 

'TImmum.  -"-iTiT-l  It  !■  sjpi  lail  sMas 

Hatmi  of  evvry  gtotknu  tnieine.* 

Ho  resisted  the  temptation  of  an  En^lisli  mitre  offered 
him  by  Queen  Caroline;  and  though  be  married  in  Au- 
gust, 1728,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Forster,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Iruih  House  of  Commons,  be  was  not  to 
be  turned  ttma  his  pur[)o>e  by  any  prospect  of  advantage 
from  sueh  a  connexion,  Imt  sailed  in  the  middle  of  the  en- 
suing nuinth  for  Rlio«lc  Island  with  his  wife,  a  .Miss  Hand- 
cock,  two  gentlemen  of  the  nanies  of  James  and  Dallon,  a 
valuable  library  of  lK)oks.  and  a  large  suiu  of  his  own  pro- 
perty. The  fellows  of  Trinity  College  do  not  appear  lo  have 
aroompanied  him.  He  tvok  up  his  residence  at  Newport, 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  fbr  nearly  two  years  devoted  himself 
indefatitrably  to  his  pastoral  labours.   Tin-  trovernment,  how- 
ever, disappoittled  hini,  and  lie  was  comiK-Ued,  after  spending 
much  of  his  fortune  and  seven  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life 
on  forwanlin?  his  scheme  at  home  and  in  America,  to  leave 
the  scene  of  hi^  philanthropic  enterprise  and  return  to 
England.   Beibre  he  left,  however,  he  presented  his  books 
to  Hne  clergy  of  the  provinec.  and  on  reaching  London  took 
the  whole  loss  upon  hims-  'f  by  returning  all  the  subsohp- 
tions  which  he  had  receiv ed.  In  February,  1 732.  lie  prearlicd 
before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tlie  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.   The  same  year  he  published  his  'Minute 
I'hilusoplier,'  a  series  of  dialogues  on  tbe  model  ef  Hate. 
Ot  this  work  Bishop  Sherlock  of  London  presented  a  eopy 
to  Queen  Caroline,  with  whom  Berkeley  had  many  inter- 
views after  his  return,  and  by  whose  patron  ij,'e  lit-  w  ;h 
promoted  on  tho  17lh  March,  1734,  to  the  vacant  bislioprtc 
of  Cloyne,  a  sec  to  which  he  was  consecrated  by  the  areli- 
bisbop  of  Casbel  on  the  19tb  May  following.  He  repaired 
immediately  to  tbe  tesidenee  at  Cloyne,  and  to  the  ex- 
I  emp.bry  discharqrc  of  all  his  episcopal  duties.  Ilearing 
from  Addison  that  their  cotnraon  friend  Dr.  Garth  on  hi« 
death-bed  attributed  his  infidelity  to  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Halley,  whose  mathematical  education  had  much  inUueiiced 
Garth,  the  bishop  was  induced  to  write  the  '  Analyst,'  ^ 
work  addressed  '  to  an  infidel  mathematician,'  which  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  ef  controversy.  In  17S5  appeared  his 
Queries  proposed  for  the  (;>xHt  of  Ireland,  and  nest  year  bis 
'  Discourse  addresed  lo  Magislratc*.' 

Havint;  received  benefit  from  the  ttse  of  tar-water  when 
ill  with  the  oolie,  be  published  in  1744  '  Siri^i,'  a  work  on 
the  virtues  of  tar-vator,  on  which  lie  said  he  had  bestowed 
more  pains  thin  on  any  other  of  his  praduotions :  ho  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  with  emendatRms  and  additions  in 

1747.  Diirin;^  the  Scotch  Rebellion  in  1745  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  R<jman  Catholics  of  his  diocese,  anrl  m  174<» 
another  to  tlie  clergy  of  that  persuasion  in  Ireland,  entitleil 
'  A  Word  to  the  Wiie.'  disuuguished  by  so  much  good 
sense,  candour,  and  moderation,  that  he  received  llie  thanks 
of  the  parties  whom  he  addressed.  When  Lord  Chester- 
field, in  1745.  offered  bim  the  see  of  Clogher,  worth  twice 
a.s  much  as  the  one  he  held,  he  refiisf^l  it  because  he  had 
already  enou>,'h  to  satisfy  his  \^  l^!les,  and  because  he  admired 
tlie  beauty  of  the  situation  ol^  Clloyne.  His  '  Maxims  con- 
cerning Patriotism  appeared  in  1750.  His  last  work  was 
'  Further  ThoughU  on  Tar- Water,'  published  in  1752.  In 
July  this  year  he  determined  on  going  with  his  family  to 
Oxford  to  superintend  tho  education  of  his  son  and  enjoy 
that  learned  reliremeiU  to  wliich  )m  was  atluidied.  H^ 
wiki,  however,  so  imprcsjiud  with  the  i;vils  of  non-residenec 
that  he  actually  petitioned  the  king  for  leave  to  resign 
bis  see,  but  bis  nuuesty  was  determined  he  should  die  a 
bishop  m  spite  of  nimseif  and  rsfiuad  bis  application, 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  permission  to  reside  wherever 
he  pleased.  His  last  act  before  leaving  Cloyne  was  to  make 
an  arrangement  by  wnich  'JOO/.  a  year  would  be  distributed 
during  his  absence  to  the  poor  liou4eboldcr!>  of  Cloyne, 
YaughaL  and  Aghadda. 

In  July,  mt,  be  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
tr«i«ted  w'tli  great  lespeet.  On  Sunday  evMiing,  January 
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14,  1 753 .  whiift  lying  OB  liu  oouch  iMtoning  to  one  of  Bishop 
Slierloek's  sennoni  whkh  his  lady  wu  reading;  to  him, 
he  vuswMcl  with  what  his  physicians  called  a  ^nhy  of  the 
heart,  anrl  exnire<l  =o  suddenly  nnd  quietly  that  it  was  only 
when  hii  daufiliRT  went  to  pivo  him  a  cup  uf  lea  that  stie 
perceived  he  was  tiuite  (icad.  His  rem.\iiis  were  nUerre<l  in 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  aud  an  elegant  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widoir.  He  had  three  sons 
•nd  ft  duigMer*  In  pmon  h»  ttout  »nd  vsU-made. 
his  fkee  «a«  benignuit  and  expressive,  and  his  mnmers 
ele<rdiit.  eiitra^rin^,  and  enthusiastic.  The  information  with 
which  his  mind  wa>  storwl  embraced  not  merely  profes- 
sional and  philosophK  id  loarninir,  hut  trade,  agriculture, 
and  the  common  arts  of  life.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned  lie  wrote  some  smaller  pieces,  which  appeared  in 
B  collection  printed  in  Dublin  in  1753  nndet  Vm  title  of 
'Misc«llanies.' 

It  shows  the  enthusiastic  character  of  Berkeley,  that, 
when  accused  of  fancying  he  hud  discovered  a  panacea  in 
taNvater.  he  n- plied,  that  'to  speak  eiit»  ha  fkedy  owns  he 
suspects  tar-watcr  is  a  panacea.'  ~ 

The  «ritin|p  of  Berkeley,  which  contain  his  peeoUar 
opinions,  consist  in  an  attack  inon  the  anti-«hristian  tencu 
which  1>egan  to  prevail  before  nis  time.  To  look  upon  his 
literary  labours  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remem- 
hcr,  1,  the  eonseuuem  es  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  2,  the 
shock  which  hao  been  given  to  all  prevailing  notions  of 
mental  pbikeopby  by  the  introduction  of  the  wntmgs  of 
Locke.  S.  The  new  view  of  the  power  of  natural  philo- 
sophy consequent  upon  the  mathemtiticai  discoveries  of 
Newton.  4.  The  extensive  remnants  of  the  old  philosophy, 
whirh  insinuated  themselves,  more  or  h  into  the  newly  , 
cultivated  branches  of  science.  The  'Minute  Philosopher 
is  addressed  to  the  infldel  man  of  pleasure  ;  the  '  Analyst' 
to  the  infidel  mathematictan ;  the  '  Principles  of  Hutiian 
Knowledge,*  and  the  'Dialogues  of  Hylas  and  Philonous' 
to  the  in  Rdel  metaphyaieiBii.  We  shall  take  them  in  order 
of  publication. 

Principles  qf  Human  Knowledge — Diatn^ur^  of  HyUu 
and  PhUmout.  The  prevailing  notion  of  mauer.  from  the 
earliest  ages  downwards,  had  been  that  of  a  substance 
peiaesaing  an  existenoe  independent  of  fiieultiea  capable  of 
pereeivini^  it.  The  atheism  of  several  ancient  sects  was 
entirely  based  upon  a  notion  that  matter  might  exist 
without  a  God,  or  in  conjunction  with,  thi>u^,'h  independently 
of.  a  God.  The  argument  of  Berkeley  may  he  divided  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first  be  attacks  the  common  notion  of 
matter  by  the  assertion  ttalthen  is  no  proof  of  itsezist- 
enoB  anywhere  but  in  our  own  pereentiona;  in  the  second 
he  asserts  the  impossibility  of  any  snmi  independent  exist- 
enoe.  The  first  point  is,  and  always  will  be,  misunderstood 
by  those  who  do  not  pay  the  closest  uttentton  to  the 
meaninf^  of  liis  terms.  For  instanee.  Dr.  Satniiel  Johnson, 
who  was  frequently  happy  in  perceiving  verbal  distinc- 
tions, said  ho  refuted  Berkeley's  theory  by  stamping  with 
his  foot  upon  the  gieund.  That  is,  he  imagined  that 
Berkeley  denied  the  existence  of  the  perception  of  solidity, 
which  of  course  was  not  the  ca.*o. 

The  existence  of  matter  seems  so  bound  up  with  our 
notions  of  our-elves,  and  so  completely  demonstrated  by 
our  sensea,  that  the  question  raised  by  Berkeley  will  be 
bettor  undefMood  by  idReiring  to  aonethfaig  in  which  there 
is  the  tame  qnestion  in  a  nora  open  fcrm.  Let  the  reader 
turn  to  the  article  ArrRACnoif  (v.  iii.  p.  69),  in  which  it  is 
asscrte<l  that  Berkeley's  attack  on  matter  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  certain  class  of  speculators  on  attraction.  The 
connexion  is  as  follows :  the  earth  moves  exactly  as  it 
would  move  if  the  sun  attracted  it  phijsicaliy  (see  v.  iii. 
p.  68),  To  any  one  who  should  assert  physical  attraction  (as 
there  defined)  it  might  be  justly  answered  that  the  mere 
phenomenon  only  proves  that  the  Creator  wills  that  aort  of 
effort  to  take  place  which  does  take  place :  but  whether  by 
what  our  imperfect  ideas  would  express  by  direct  asenry, 
or  whether  by  subordinate  agency  (or  by  means  of  ant;els 
as  in  Milton),' or  whether  by  mean's  of  a  positive  attracting 
quality  whieh  is  imde  a  eonstitneot  put  of  the  eaaenee  of 
matter,  as  mud:  as  extension  or  iiraenetmbnitv,  and 
therefore  as  mnch  beyond  the  reach  of  furttier  inquiry  ;  or 
whether  by  means  of  any  intermediate  physical  agent, 
.such  as  a  fluid  or  other  distinct  kind  of  matter— cannot  be 
known.  For  it  is  little  more  th:i:  i  'n  ltul  truism  to  say  that 
an  eUbct  which  may  arise  from  twenty  diflercnt  species  of 
eansea  muat  not  be  poiitively  aasigned  to  any  one  of  Ihmi. 


To  the  believer  in  an  intelligent  Creator  (and  it  ia  obI} 
to  such  that  the  negative  part  of  Berkeley's  nrgument 
applies)  the  ease  may  be  thus  put.  You  admit  that  your 

existence  and  yotir  power  of  prrcpiving',  ns-  \\\-\\  aii  the  per- 
ception* ny  which  tlic  second  makes  you  know  the  first,  ar* 
ultimately  (what<>ver  may  be  the  intermediate  steps)  to  :  : 
traced  to  the  will  of  the  Creator.  You  cannot  figure  to 
yourself  the  uniform  nature  of  the  perceptions  vfaieh  yes 
receive  as  coming  directly  ftom  the  CNator*  but  jrou  auppaia 
a  power  of  imparting  them  to  he  made  inhnvnt  in  a  ceitaia 
snbg<r;ifum  ft!i:s  is  Berkeley's  word)  which  you  call  mattsr: 
But  il  uju  admit  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Creator  ta 
furnish  vou  directly  with  those  ideas  of  spare,  fis?uie, 
colour,  ^  which  to  you  constitute  the  material  worid, 
without  any  intervention  of  which  you  can  form  A  poeitiic 
eonoeplioa;  how  do  yon  know  that  he  baa  not  done  «e? 
The  answer  mnst  be  that  there  is  no  such  knowledge ;  sad 
this  is  the  point  on  which  Berkeley  has  never  hwii.  and  it 
is  not  too  bold  an  assertion  to  say  never  can  he,  refuted. 

The  positive  part  of  Berkeley's  theory,  in  «  hich  he  asserts 
the  impossibility  of  matter,  lays  him  open  to  preciady  tbe 
same  answer  which  those  may  receive  who  actually  assert 
its  existence.  We  eannot  in  our  limits  show  the  aevotl 
grounds  on  wl<ieh  he  supposes  he  hss  cetablished  bis 
point.  He  ba.s  a  notion  that  what  he  calls  an  id^a  (wc 
should  say  perrepti'in)  cannot  be  imparted  unless  there  be 
somethinp;  resembling  the  idea  in  that  which  eomrniinicate*. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  abbreviate  an  argument  which  bandies 
the  nature  of  ideas,  but  the  leading  notions  seem  to  tis  to 
be  contained  in  the  following  quotation  {Wwrkt,  ^  P- 
26).  with  whieh  we  shall  close  this  part  The  reader  will 
observe  that  axioms  are  assumed  as  doubtful  at  least,  and 
by  no  means  so  convenient  as  that  of  the  existence  of 
matter ;  alio  thai  the  first  parage^  aasnmaathe  point  ia 
question. 

'  Some  truths  there  are  so  near  and  ohviona  to  the  mind 
that  a  man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such  1 
take  this  important  one  to  be,  to  wit,  that  all  the  choir  of 
!  -'  .  (  :i  and  furniture  of  tbe  earth,  in  a  word,  all  those 
bodies  which  compose  the  mightv  frame  of  the  worid.  have 
not  any  subsistence  without  a  mind ;  that  their  being  is  to 
be  petoehred  or  known ;  that  oonaequently  so  long  as  they 
are  not  aetoally  perceived  by  me,  or  do  not  exist  in  mt 
mind  or  that  of  any  other  created  spirit,  they  roust  e :Tl;pr 
have  no  existence  at  all,  or  else  subsist  in  the  mind  oi  ».,i^t 
eternal  spirit.' 

'  There  is  not  any  other  substance  than  spirit,  or  that 
which  perceives.'  *  For  an  idea  to  exist  in  an  unperceiving 
thing,  IS  a  manifest  contradiction;  for  to  have  an  idea  ii 
all  one  as  to  perceive  *  diet  thenfore  wlwi^n  eolour.  flgvre, 

and  the  like  qualities  pxist.  must  perceive  them :  hen.  ■  \ 
is  clear  there  can  be  no  unihiuking  substance  or  sul>st;at_:a 
of  these  ideas.' 

'  But  say  you,  though  the  ideas  themselves  do  not  exut 
without  tlic  mind,  yet  there  may  be  things  like  them  vrbereef 
they  are  copies  or  resemblances,  which  things  exiai  wUient 
the  mind,  in  an  unthinking  snbstanoe.  I  anawer,  an  idea 
mn  be  like  nothini;  but  an  idea ;  a  <  l  iir  or  flgttlW  can  te 
like  notlmif^  but  another  colour  or  liguic. 

Alciphron.  or  the  Minute  Philosopher.  This  is  a  serva 
of  dialogues  between  two  atheists  and  two  Christuin  thei^u. 
The  former  are  of  the  class  of  '  good  company  '  piitlos"pbt*r« 
who  have  diaappeaiad  with  *  wit*  and  *  vecaee.'  The  lioUow- 
ing  eaneaton  of  tham  it  in  the  dialogoes. 

'  Bupknmor*  Wham  doth  he  piek  up  all  hia  improve 
ment  ? 

■  Crito.  Where  nur  prave  ancestors  would  never  have 
looked  for  it,  in  a  drawing-room,  a  coflee-house,  a  choco!;itc- 
house,  at  the  tavern,  or  groom-poiter's.  In  th«9^  and  the 
like  fashionable  places  of  resort,  it  is  the  custom  for  polite 
persons  to  spaak  fVeely  on  all  subjects,  religious,  monl.  or 
political.  So  tliat  .  •  nnng  gentleman  who  frequents  them 
IS  in  the  way  of  hearing  many  instructive  lecturws.  E*;a»oncd 
with  wit  and  raillery,  and  uttered  with  spirit.  Three  or  four 
sentences  from  a  man  of  quality,  spoke  with  a  good  av, 
make  more  impression  and  convey  more  xnowledge  than  a 
dosen  disaertations  in  a  dry  aeaderoiral  way.  Yoa  may 
now  commonly  see  (what  no  (brmor  age  ever  saw)  a  y<Hrag 
lady  or  a  Petit  Maitre  nonplus  i  li\  i  ■  i  an  old-f  i-l^'aned 
gentleman  who  lialh  read  mam  ;  (  i:.  uid  Latin  uuihor 
and  --peiit  much  time  m  ;i;iril  ki-iI,      :il  :-tiiily.' 

The  Anatytt,  and  Defence  of  t'reethinkimg  in  J^atke^ 
asolica.  The  object  of  dwaa  tiaeia  rthaMeond  of  vhielils 
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a  rejoinder  to  a  reply  to  the  Arst)  is  by  pointing  out  the 
Afficulttes  in  the  subject  of  fluxions,  th«n  alnuMt  newly  in- 
vented, to  shffw  on«  of  two  things;  mtbir  that  nAthmiir 
tieians  weva  not  tneh  nutfli*  or  i«t«iain|it  **  ^  mtkm 

tbeir  opinions  on  relierioas  subjects  more  valuable  than 
those  of  other  people ;  or  else  that  there  were,  in  the  <^cienre 
of  fluxions,  incomprehensible  points  as  diftlcult  as  those  of 
retigiim.  mod  yet  logically  MtaUisbed.  It  was  a  very 
dmgvrmM  um  of  umlogT,  oeniideMd  wiA  reference  to  the 
interests  of  the  cause  it  wag  meant  to  serve ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  instance  of  an  attempt  to  place  mathema- 
tical on  II  similar  footing  with  moral  ditticulties.  The 
points  on  which  Berkeley  insisted  have  aince  been  cleared 
up^  lad  the  publication  of  the  Jnalytt  was  the  inuMdiata 
cause  of  th«  work  of  Maclaurin  on  the  sufaieel. 

The  stylo  of  Berkeley  is  very  clear,  ana  hh  bold  tBethod 
of  thinking  and  absence  ■  f  nil  iilhesi oii  to  ureal  authorities 
make  his  works,  even  now,  vaiua^lc  ihe  studenL  These 
same  qualities  make  them  ditficult  to  describe,  and  tlie 
paenliar  nature  of  the  subjects  which  he  treated  has  caused 
then  to  bo  mttremeeented,  to  that  their  true  scope  is  leas 
understood  than  that  of  any  other  writings  of  his  day. 

(See  his  Life  prefixed  to  his  works  published  in  2  vols. 
Ito.  in  1  :''4  A  r  tt  in  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stock  from  particulars 
furnished  by  Berkeley's  brother,  and  first  published  anony- 
mously in  1776;  Howard's  Ettayt  and  Dtuertaiion,  and 
Sir  James  Mackiotnah'a  Quttrtaiian,  Erne.  Brit.i  Adam 
SnitVs  Bmmt  on  PkaomiphUal  SutyteU,  London,  1 795.) 

BERKENHOUT,  DR.  JOHN,  the  son  of  a  Dutch 
ni&rchant,  was  bom  at  Le«ds  about  the  vear  1730.  He 
was  educated  partly  at  the  grammar  srh  ul  ii  that  iov.11. 
and  partly  in  Germany;  and  b«  alterwards  made  the  (uur 
of  Eurofie  m  eompany  with  one  or  more  Bagliah  odblemen. 
He  then  entered  the'Pruiaiaa  aecviea  a  cadet*  and  rase 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  When  die  war  hrafce  out  beiween 
England  and  Fruiioe  in  1756.  he  quitted  the  Prussian  and 
obtained  a  company  in  the  English  service.  On  the  mn- 
elwbn  of  peace  in  1760  be  quitted  the  army,  and  com- 
tnonead  the  study  of  phyne  at  Edinburgh.  During  his 
rMMkaee  there  he  wrote  a  wotk  entided  'Chivis  Angliea 
Ulkgnv  BotanicsB ;  or  a  Botanical  Lexir  on.  in  which  the 
terms  of  botany,  particularly  those  which  occui  ui  the  works 
ot  Linnn>us  and  other  modern  writers,  are  applied,  derived, 
explained,  contrasted,  and  exemplified.'  (London,  1764, 
anall  8vo.  not  paged.)  This  is  a  useful  Utile  work,  and 
perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind  vuhlished.  The  foUowing 
articles  are  short  specimens  of  this  laxietm  >^ 

'  Calycifibrs  (a  calyx,  and  fibra,  a  Um),  a  aatonl  class 
in  ScopoU's  flora  Camioiiea.' 

'  pAitDiTaiFORint  folium  (Pandura,  a  musical  instru- 
mantj,  ah^^  like  a  Spaairii  guitar,  obtoi^ym,  inftrn* 
hdm9.  httriiuttiut  eoanlalum. 

'  Sacitt  att  h  fn'ium  (sapitta,  an  nrroiv),  a  leaf  shaped 
like  ibe  iituid  ol  an  irrow,  tnan^ulart\  Lasi  excavaium, 
angulis  posticii  insirnrlum.  as  in  the  C'anvulvulut 
arvenxit,  and  sepium,  Jtumex  aceiota.  Erica  vulgaris.' 

Berkenhout  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phvsic  at  Leyden 
in  1 765,  on  which  occasion  he  oubliahed  his  '  Dissertatio  Me- 
<itca  inauguralis  de  Podagrft,'  uedteated  to  his  relation  Baron 
I  •  Hielfeld{4to.pp.  28).  On  returning  to  Enj;land,  Dr.  Ber- 
kcnitout  settled  at  Isleworth  in  Middleitex ;  and  uulil  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1791,  employed  a  great  part  of 
hie  tioM  in  writing  on  an  immense  vaheft  of  sul^ecti.  In 
1766  hit  *  PharnampoBta  Medici'  appeared,  whieh  reached  a 
third  edition  in  1 78t  The  third  edition  is  a  small  octavo 
of  1 17  pa^es  ;  it  consists  of  a  list  of  simple  substances,  with 
a  description  of  their  properties,  followed  by  a  table  of 
doses,  and  a  selection  of  prescriptions.  The  following  list 
of  aSTnonyms  to  Alkali  Vegetatrile  (potash)  may  interest 
soroo  readers.  Cineres  Russioi,  Cinaiaa  QsraUati*  Pot 
oskbes.  Pearl  ashes.  Alkahest  GInilwri.  Manoll,  Blanch 
ashes,  Cendres  Gravel!^,  Sal  Tartan,  Sal  Ahsinthii, 
Nitram  fixum,  Fluxum  nigrum,  Ca«sob.,  Lapts  iofernaliii. 
fSrd  edition,  p.  11.) 

Hia*0«tUn«i  of  the  Natural  Htstoiy  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland*  eame  ont  by  a  volume  at  a  thne  hi  1769,  1 770, 
md  1771.  The  copy  at  the  British  Museum  is  bound  up 
v^ilh  a  short  treatise  entitled  the  '  Naturalist's  and  Tra- 
veller's Companion"  (London,  1772,  8vo.  pp.69).  It  has 
no  name,  but  is  probably  by  the  same  indefatigable 
BStthor. 
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lo  1771  he  published  '  Dr.  Cadogan't  Diswrtation  on 
Gout  examined  and  refuted;'  and  in  1777  *  Biograp 
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Literana ;  or  a  Biographical  History  of  Literature,  contain* 
ing  the  lives  of  Bnghsh,  Scutish.  and  Irish  authors,  from 
the  dawn  of  letters  in  these  kingdoms  lo  Uie  present  time* 
flhronologically  and  elaaskally  arranired:*  London,  1771, 
4 to.  pp.  537.  This  volume  contains  tne  authors  who  lived 
from  the  bepinnniK  of  tlie  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
ceiitui y.  In  a  very  lone  preface  dated  fnjm  Richmond  in 
Surrey,  the  author  promises  his  readers  a  second,  third, 
and  fourth  volume,  but  thejT  nevw  made  their  appearance. 

Dr.  Berkenhout'snoKt  work  was  *  A  Treatise  on  Hysterical 
Diseases,  translated  from  the  French.'  Tn  1778*  he  .was 
sent  with  certain  coirnuiN^ii  ners  appoii  ti  il  i  i  treat  wilh 
America,  and  on  hi&  return  obtained  a  pentkion  in  consi- 
deratkn  «f  hia  political  services,  and  the  losaes  Miataiaad 
by  givii^  np  piaetioe  for  a  time. 

In  1780  be  publidied  'Lnenbratioaa  on  Waya  and 
Means,  inscribed  to  Lord  Norths'  His  next  work  was  an 
'  Essay  on  a  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog ;'  and  in  the  following  year  he 
published  his  '  Symptomatology.  The  writer  of  his  life 
in  Chalmers's  '  Biographical  Dictionary,'  to  whom  we  are  in* 
debted  for  most  of  these  particulars,  speaks  of  the*  l^mip> 
tomatology'  as  of  a  book, '  too  universally  known  to  reauire 
any  recommendation.'  Yet  it  is  a  book  whieh  we  have 
never  seen  even  in  a  quotation  or  a  caialofi^m:.  and  of  whu  li 
we  suspect  that  it  would  not  be  very  easy  at  present  to 
procure  a  copy. 

In  1 788  apj^ared  Dr,  Beritenhont's  *  Fint  Linaa  of '  the 
Theory  and  Praetico  of  PfailoaopUcal  Ghaariatiy.*  Tba 
title  *  First  Linos'  is  taken  from  Cullen'g  '  First  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic,'  as  that  ap;nm  was  probably  borrowed 
from  Hallor's  '  Primtc  Lineai  Physiologiai.'  The  biojira- 
pher  just  quote<1  says,  that  the  Inxik  'exhibits  a  satisfactory 
display  of  the  pre^ut  state  of  chemistry.*  In  Our  opinion  it 
hardly  exhibited  the  state  of  chemistry  even  at  the  time  it 
was  published,  but  was  a  smart,  pleasant,  readable  intro- 
(li^rtiiMi  to  the  M  it  iu  r  The  eulop\  in  question,  howiffar* 
was  probably  rtpnut«d  from  a  contcmpoiary  writer. 

In  1779  he  publi!ihc<l  a  oontiouation  of  Campbell'a 
'  lives  of  the  Adnindsi,'  4  vola.  8to.  His  last  publiflatioa, 
according  to  dia  writer  of  hia  life,  was  '  Lstteit  on  lEdu> 
cation,  to  his  Son  at  Oxford,'  1791, 2  vols.  12mo.  Whether 
this  isi  a  mistake  or  not  we  will  not  venture  to  decide,  hut 
we  think  it  probable.  We  have  seen  a  similar  work  en- 
titled '  A  Volume  of  Letters  firom  Dr.  Berkenhout  to  hia 
Sonattha  University,'  bat  it  ia  in  one  octavo  foinina  (of 
374  pages),  is  printed  in  1790,  and  addressed  to  a  son  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Some  of  these  letters  are 
curiosities  of  their  kind.  Tims,  in  the  tenth  letter,  the  au- 
thor, not  being  surprised  that  bis  son  has  forgotten  at  the 
Charter-bouse  all  the  arithmetic  that  he  knew  before  hi? 
admiaaion,  b^ina  to  inatnMt  him  in  the  vary  elementa  of 
the  idanee;  In  flw  twenty  leeond  and  twenty-third  letlera 
he  supposes  his  son  equally  ignorant  of  geography,  and 
after  furnishing  him  with  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
facts  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  be  says  '  Thus,  I  flatter 
myself,  I  have  fuUUled  my  promise  in  communicating,  in 
the  compass  of  twn  not  vary  long  letters,  as  much  geogra- 
phical knowledge  as  you  will  ever  wanC  (p.  211.)  This 
satisfy  in?  system  of  geography  is  oontainea  in  eighteen 
loosely  printed  octavo  pages. 

The  last  140  pages  are  occupied  with  botany,  and  this  is 
certainly  Uie  best  part  of  the  work.  In  a  series  of  min^n 
nary  herborising  excursions,  Beriwnhout  demonstrates 
many  of  the  planta  growing  abovt  Cambridge,  and  he  would 
^}  [n  ai  t  haw  been  really  on  the  spot  when  writing,  for 
ne  continually  uses  such  phrases  as  '  Tliere  is  one  now  in 
the  walks  of  (Queen's  College.'  'Three  days  ago  I  met 
with  a  specimen  at  the  back  gate  of  St  John's.'  '  This 
Salvia  verbenacea  you  will  find  in  ^eat  plenty  in  the  field- 
path  opposite  thehorse<-bridgeof  XlruutyCoUaae.'*  &c&c 
These  were  the  principal  works  of  Dr.  Kerkennout,  a  man 
who,  though  certainly  undeserving  of  the  lavish  panegyrics 
of  his  friends,  left  but  little  to  be  said  against  him  by  his 
enemies.  He  was  active,  energetic,  and  indefatigable,  from 
the  eailiaat  to  the  latest  yeata  of  his  life,  and  thoi;^h  be 
has  no  elaim  to  ^  tare  yaam  of  eiaating  knowledge,  it 
wo'il'l  w  t:MT>i«t  to  deny  him  Um  oiadit  dna  to  thosa  who 

acquire  and  ditiuse  it. 
•  Dr.  UfrkraHaat  uvi  h«  Aon  not  know  whn*  L.tnBinM  got  the  »m4 

"^"'^  H><lwkieiM»-th»aisiaaAni>(tisiiliii)ls>ee<falhs 
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BERKH AMPSTKAD.  or  more  properly.  BERKHAM- 
STED.  or.  at  length.  BKRKHAMSTED  ST.  PETER  S. 
«  niarkut-town  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  river  Bulbom  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
wbioh hem  run  togatlMr  in  a  line  paitUel  to  th«  bigb  road: 
H  w  in  the  eomitj  of  HortAnd  and  hvndiwl  of  uKuonmi, 
twenty-six  and  a  half  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  town 
sa-ms  to  he  of  Saxon  orijiin:  the  name  is  certainly  Saxon. 
Nonli-ii  saysthiit  tin.!  Suxnns  oalU  il  it  Hi'mhanutedt  because 
it  was  seated  anions  tiiu  h\\U,  Herg  signify  ing  a  hill,  Ham  a 
town,  and  Stedt  a  >eut ;  or  we  may  consider  it  compounded 
of  the  words  Burxt  a  fitrtifled  pUoot  and  Ham-SMt,  the 
fbftifled  Hanstem  (homcitBad),  to  distin^ith  it  fron 
Hohan  Hampstcdc,  now  corrupted  to  Hemel  Hanripstede,  a 
town  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  addition  of  St.  Peter  s 
distinguishes  this  Berkhamsted  from  Berkhamsted  St. 
Mary,  otherwise  Norihchurcb,  also  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  Idags  of  Mereia  had  oertainly  a  palace  or  castle  at  this 
phwob  and  to  this  w  m»f  attribato  the  growth,  if  not  tha 
origin,  of  the  town.  'Willtani  the  Conqnerar  came  to  Berk- 
hamsteil  on  his  way  through  Wallingfonl  to  London  after  the 
buttle  of  Hastings,  and  wan  obliged  to  make  some  stay  there, 
his  IVtrthcr  progress  having  been  intcrrcpted  by  ?'"redorir,  ab- 
bot of  St.  Alban's,  whocau.s4»d  the  trees  that  grew  by  the  road 
lide  to  he  cut  down  and  thrown  across  the -way.  A  grand 
meetmg  was  afterwards  held  at  Berkhamsted  between  Wil<- 
Ueai  and  the  noUas  and  nretetof  who  helonnd  to  tiie  nower- 
fnl  confe<leraey  whieb  this  abbot,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood 
of  the  Saxons,  haf!  organised  with  the  object  either  of  com- 
pelling llu-  NoDuaii  to  n  il'  according  to  the  antient  laws 
and  ciutoms  of  the  country,  or  else  of  doing  their  utmost 
to  raise  Bdgar  Atheling  to  the  throne.  William  thought 
it  podant  to  take  the  required  oath,  whidi  was  adminiso 
tend  by  Frederic,  upon  the  reHoe  of  8t  AHwn.  It  is 
well  known  how  William  neglected  this  oath  when  ho  was 
firmly  scate<l  on  the  throne.  In  the  distribution  of  territory 
among  hit  followers  which  then  took  place,  the  ca?itle  and 
manor  of  Berkhamsted  were  given  to  his  half-brother  the 
eail  of  UonMon.  Domesday  Book  informs  us  that  the 
prapernr  was  rated  at  thirteen  hides,  and  that  it  was 
worth  iwenty-fbur  pounds  in  the  time  of 'King  Edwud, 
twenty  pounds  when  bestowed  on  the  earl,  but  only  sixteen 
pounds  at  the  then  present  time.  Among  other  curious 
particulars  in  this  account,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  hand 
oontsined  two  arpends  of  vineyards.  There  were  in  the 
haMNIgh  at  this  time  fifty-two  burgesses  who  paid  four  pounds 
a^aar  te  toU,  and  had  half  a  hide,  and  two  mills  of  the 
anwtal  rant  of  80«.  The  earl  enlarged  and  strengthened 
the  castle ;  but  in  the  time  of  his  son  it  was  seized  by  Henry 
I.,  and,  according  to  most  accounts,  razed  to  the  grounci, 
and  the  town  and  manor  reverted  to  the  crown.  Henry  II. 
held  his  court  there  at  one  time,  and  granted  very  Talaal>le 
nMleges  *  to  the  men  and  merchanto  «f  tin  Henoor  of 
ffaUingfiird  and  Berkhamsted  St.  Peter's.'  Among  them 
it  was  granted  that  they  should  have  *  firm  peace  in  all  his 
land  of  England  and  Normandy,  wheresoever  they  shall  be,' 
with  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  laws  and  customs  which  they 
bad  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  King 
Henry  his  grandfather.  He  also  granted  that  wheieaoeTer 
they  should  go  with  their  merebandtses  to  buy  or  aril 
tluough  all  England.  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Aquitaine, 
tiiey  snould  be  free  from  all  toll  and  all  secular  customs 
and  exactions,  and  all  servile  works  ;  luul  should  any  man 
vex  or  disturl)  them,  he  rendered  birascU"  liable  to  a  penalty 
often  pounds. 

Robert  Moreton,  the  Conqoecor's  brother,  was  £arl  of 
OarawaU ;  and  we  ind  (hat  the  hommr  of  Beikhainstod 
abnost  invariably  accompanied  every  subsequent  grant  of 
that  earldom.  The  castle  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  and  was  afterwards  be-.it  ired  by  Louis  the  Uauphin 
of  Prance,  who  had  como  over  to  assist  tlie  discontented 
barons.  The  besieged  held  out  till  the  king  sent  them 
orders  to  surrender.  When  Edwanl  III.,  in  the  SBihyear 
of  his  reign,  advanced  his  eldest  son  Bdwavd  the  Raek 
Prince  to  the  title  and  dignity  of  Duke  of  Cornwall,  the 
eastle  and  manor  of  Berkhamsted  were  given  to  him,  '  to 
hold  to  him.  and  the  heirs  of  him,  and  the  oldest  sons  of 
the  kings  of  England,  and  the  dukes  of  the  said  place.' 
Accordingly,  the  property  has  since  descended  torn  the 
erown  to  the  sueoessive  i^nces  of  Wales*  as  heiia  to  the 
duone  and  diikea  of  Oomwall.  under  whom  it  has  far  the 
}aat  three  eentunea  been  leaaed'out  to  different  persons. 

The  plate  seetas  altogether  to  have  declined  m  import- 


ance since  it  ceased  to  be  even  occasionally  a  myal  resi 
deuce.  The  castle  appears  to  have  been  _'i ad  ually  ruined 
by  neglect.  The  mansion  house,  now  called  B«rkliamst«d 
Plane,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
oaatle.  earljr  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  greatest  part 
of  Ihw  niamion  was  dastroyed  by  fire  about  1661.  and  only 
about  a  third  part  was  afterwards  repaired,  which  forma  the 
preeent  residence.  The  castle  iUsclf  was  situated  to  the 
east  of  the  town,  and  though  the  huildinga  are  now  reduced 
to  a  few  ma.ssive  fragments  of  wall,  enough  remains  to 
evince  the  antient  strength  and  inpoitance  of  the  fortreta 
Tlie  works  are  of  a  eiioular  fiirm.  mroaehing  to  the  fl^ue 
of  an  ellipsis,  and  tnehkle  about  elvmi  aerss.  It  waa  de- 
fended on  the  north-west  side  by  a  double  and  on  the 
otlier  sides  by  a  triple  moat;  these  moats  arc  still  in  some 
parlii  wide  and  deep.  The  ori^Mii:\l  entrance  «as  at  tin: 
south-east  angle.  On  the  bunk  lieiween  the  second  and 
third  moat,  from  the  outside,  are  two  rude  piers  of  masonry, 
between  which  tha  •ntaanoe  prabahly  ky  over  di»w<bridtas 
araneeting  the  several  moats.  Tha  speee  indoeed  by  ue 
inner  moat  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  constructed  with  llintu 
coarsely  cutneiited  together,  within  which  stood  the  habitable 
part  of  the  ca«tle.  Strongly  as  this  castle  was  fortified,  it 
could  not  have  been  tenable  alter  the  invention  of  cannon ; 
as  ito  litot  flwugh  elevated,  is  eommanied  by  rtiU  higher 
eainaneaa  on  tin  north  and  norlh<aait. 
At  flie  perlhnnenis  faolden  at  Weatmhutar  In  the  11th 

and  I  Tth  of  Edw  ard  III.,  Berkbam'^ted  bad  two  repn^^entj- 
tives,  hut  there  is  no  record  of  such  return  from  thi.s  placi- 
on  any  other  occasions.  So  also  its  charter  of  incorporation, 
granted  by  James  I.,  scarcely  survived  the  reign  o  f  hissoo 
Charles,  who  is  said  to  have  bad  a  great  affection  for  the 
jdaask  in  eonieqnenoa  of  having  been  nunod  at  the  manor* 
iioaBe  with  his  elder  brodier  Henry,  under  die  ears  of  Mrs, 
Murray.  It  is  certain  that  the  place  waa  much  distinguished 
by  the  favour  of  Charles,  both  before  and  after  liis 
sion  to  the  throne.  When  James  I.  was  alwut  to  incorpo- 
rate the  town,  many  of  the  inhabitants  petitioned  against 
tlte  measnre  under  the  appfebension  that  the  new  chartor 
might  impair  or  destroy  some  of  the  important  piivihmH 
wluch  tliey  already  enjoyed  under  antient  grants.  Anar 
the  Restoration  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  corpo 
rations,  but  it  did  not  8uccee<l.  The  petty  sessions  for  the 
Berkhamsted  division  are  held  in  the  town.  There  is  a 
market  on  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  Sbrove-Moodav 
and  Whit- Monday  for  cattle ;  4th  August  for  cheese ;  tin 
September  and  1 1th  Oetober,  the  two  last  being  the  atolato 
fkirs.  The  porish  nontoined  484  houses  in  1 83 1,  vrith  a 
population  of  2363  persons,  of  whom  1287  were  fi-rn.ilcsi 

The  town  of  Berkhamsted  consists  of  two  slrecu.  The 
principal,  called  the  High  Street,  extends  about  half  a  mile 
along  the  high  road ;  the  other,  which  is  smaller,  brandies 
out  nom  the  church  towards  the  sito  of  tin  eastle,  and  is 
henoe  called  Castle  Street  The  honaee  are  mostly  of  brick, 
and  irregularly  built,  but  are  interspersed  with  a  fkir  pro 
portion  of  hand^itne  residences.  The  church,  which  is  de- 
dicated to  St.  Peter,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  square  embattled 
tower  rising  from  the  intersection.  This  tower  coo  tains 
four  handsome  Godiie  windows,  and  baa  at  the  south-east 
angle  a  projecting  octagonal  sUdrease.  On  the  outside  of 
the  tower,  next  the  street,  there  is  a  sculpture  of  an  angd 
Mipporting  a  shield,  on  which  the  arms  of  England  imj-.i'.- 
tiiose  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul.  The  nave  is  divided  frvMn 
the  aisles  by  five  mlumns  and  two  half  ctdumns  on  each 
side,  sustaining  plain  pointed  arobee,  ever  each  of  which  is 
a  pointed  arabea  window.  Thm  western  window  is  large  and 
ramifled ;  all  the  others  are  like  it,  in  the  pointed  style,  bat 
vary  in  sine  and  description.  Various  smalt  chapels  and 
chantries  were  founded  here  in  Catholic  times,  and  are  stdl 
partially  divided  from  the  body  of  the  church.  It  contains 
a  large  number  of  sepulchral  memorials,  some  of  which  are 
vary  euttous  ud  interesting.  One  of  the  least  obtrusivo  is 
in  memory  of  the  mother  of  Cowpcr  the  poet,  who  waa  bora 

at  the  parsonage  house  on  thw  26th  November,  N.  8..  \73l, 
his  father.  Dr.  .John  Cowper  being  then  rector  of  tb* 
parish.    The  living,  which  is  a  roctory  in  the  diores* 
Lincoln,  is  in  Uie  gift  of  the  crown,  aiid  iu  present  a?*- 
rage  net  taieoma  is  SS3L  Tha  ohnnh  ■iiiinininwinw  IIM 

''^The  donations  which  have  been  made  to  tad»  parMh  for 

the  erection  of  almshouses,  and  otherwise  for  the  ndief  at 
the  poor,  arc  so  numerous,  but  of  so  httle  copeequcnee  erpa 
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TtLi€.\y,  that  it  is  sullicaent  to  iimit  our  iioliot  to  Uic  caUiblish- 
HMLts  for  oduoation.  In  the  15th  of  Henry  VIII.  the  inha- 
bittfit*  of  B«rkliMiiiM«ad  «gi«ed  to  appropriate  the  lands  of 
tiMir  RuUd  or  bratfinlioodor  St  Johii  ttM  Ba^ptiit  (vliich 
nad  formcrlT  supported  an  hMpital  for  poor  tiok  JMWions 
and  lepers)  to  the  erection  and  support  of  a  free  sdiool  in 
tho  t  wri  D:  liji  Liit.  Dean  of  Si.  Paul's,  London,  who 
was  a  natiwof  the  town,  and  president  of  the  guild,  actively 
pcWMItad  dlia  transaction,  and  added  to  the  endowment  his 
«wn  bnds  in  tlietovn.  Aftarwwds  lia»iiiig  that  the  name 
or*brodMi1iood*imibtmider^«iMlo«niwnt  in  secure,  he 
procured  ii  charter  of  inforporation  from  the  king,  which 
w.xs  t,upi>lied  l  '.  ri  new  charter  ui  the  foliowinp  reign.  Au- 
tliority  having'  tnus  been  obtained  tu  ciict  and  fnuiil  ■one 
free  sehool  wtthin  the  latd  town,  of  one  meet  man  being  a 
schoolmaster,  and  the  other  meet  MHI  being  •&  tuber, 
te  tbo  teediing  of  ehUdNo  ia  gnmmut  Am1j»  without 
any  ezeetion  or  nqtieit  of  nooey  ftr  tlie  toMhiiiff  of  the 
same  children  not  cxowdinR  the  number  of  144,"  the  prfscnt 
Rch'jol-houso,  a  lart;e  and  strong  bnck  building  near  itie 
church,  was  erecte<l;  and  in  the  iv.xt  loi^n  the  cstitbliah- 
ment  was  incorporated  as  a  royal  foundation.  Ail  Souls 
CoUege  is  visitor  under  the  ehaiter  of  Edward  VI.  The 
mnmial  value  of  the  property  is  now  634iL,  and  the  salenr  dT 
the  toaster  (appointed  by  the  king)  is  390/.,  and  HM  of  tbe 
usher  \2'>l.  :  but  for  a  long  time  this  rii'h  foundation  has 
been  altogether  inefficient.  An  old  parishioner  stated,  in 
1H3U.  to  the  commissioners  for  inquiry  concerning  charitit  N, 
that  he  did  not  remember  more  than  live  free  boys  in  the 
sehool  at  any  one  tine  during  the  hit  ftfty  or  sixty  years. 
The  master  and  usher  of  this  school  have  fbr  a  longtime 
been  either  irregularly  resident  or  non-resident  (I83S). 

A  charity  school  was  foun'led  in  1727  under  tbe  will  of 
Thomas  Bourne,  who  bequeattied  HOOW.  for  the  erection 
and  emlowinent  of  a  schbol,  the  property  of  which  is  at 
fWiont  9300/,»  in  New  South  Sea  Anntiities,  yielding  an 
■nniud  inteieit  of  9f9L  Under  thto  idianty  twenty  boys 
and  ten  girls  are  taught,  clothed,  and  provided  with  books; 
their  parents  also  receive  1*.  a  week  each.  Tlu-y  are 
rrreiveil  at  (he  :vj'j  lA  mx  m  l  upwanls,  and  remain  t'U 
fourteen.  The  boy«  are  taught  Englmh,  writing,  arithmette, 
wad  the  girls  English  and  work,  with  writing  in  the  last 
JMT  of  their  atay.  Tbe  master  and  mistieaa  are  at  liberty 
to  tal»  any  number  of  pay  scbolan;  the  flwiMr  haa  a 
sahry  of  30f.  and  the  latter  of  15/.  Tbm  ia  alao  aa  bUow- 
ance  of  2f.  lOv.  to  each  for  firine. 

(Chaunty  s  Hisloncal  AntKiuitirs  of  Hertfordshire  ; 
Cluttorbuck  s  Htstory  ami  Anttfjuitws  of  thr  County  of 
Hfrfford;  Go\x^\\'i  Camden's  Britannia  ;  Braylcy  s  •  Efert- 
fonlshire'  in  the  BeauHeiqf  Eag^tutd  and  WvAwi  Jkoentp- 
fifth  Report  of  the  Onmminiantm  appainkd  to  inqmrg 
concermns  Charities,  &c.) 

BERKSHIRE,  or,  as  it  is  written  by  our  older  io{)ogni- 
phers,  BARKSHIRK.*  an  Enu'lish  county  in  the  miillniid 
(listriet,  included  within  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  which 
forms,  in  its  sinuoitt  course  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lechlade  in  Olouoestershire  to  bekrw  Windaor,  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  county,  and  separates  it  from  the  counties 
of  GlouMMarf  Oxford,  and  Bucks,  which  lie  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  The  county  of  Wilts  borders  Berkshire  on 
tho  west ;  the  line  of  division  between  them,  though  irre- 
gulai,  haa  a  fl^neral  bearing  N.N.W.  and  8.8.B.  flram  tbe 
beak  of  tbe  Thames  to  a  mw  miles  south  of  Hongeribrd. 
A  line,  mnning  with  tnlcrablo  rpsrularity  cast  and  west,  and 
coinciding  in  one  part  with  the  course  of  the  river  Auhorne 
or  Emborne,  a  feerler  of  the  Konnct,  and  in  another  pait  with 
the  course  of  the  river  Loddon,  a  feeder  of  the  Thames, 
eeparates  the  county  from  Hampshire;  and  on  the  south- 
east a  line  running  nofth-eaat  and  aontb>«e«t  aeparates  it 
from  Surrey. 

The  dimensions  of  tho  county  are  aa  follows: — |cn<rtli, 
east  and  west  from  the  border  of  Wiltshire  between  Hun- 
^'rrtord  nml  I.aml,Hiiirn  to  Old  Wiiitlsur  on  the  Thiuucs, 
fortv-tbree  mUes.  nearly ;  breadth,  north  and  south  from 
the  bank  of  the  Thames  northtwett  of  Oxfbrd  to  the  border 

•  'The  county  whirh  wc  c«ll  Ifnrlldlliewts  aMlMMljr  asuM  by  the  Latin 
•tiler*  "MewhpTlfi;"  tw  the  Swrn  Beppoc-fCvJie  f  B»rn>c-«cyrc).  which 
Ban*  Aatct  M<'uif\«Tn«ii>  ilnnvi-,  turn  iU  ttvc,  a  certain  wood  wli«rw  (tra  plirnty 
nf  Ixii;  othcrt  bam  au  uak  lUitmrkvil  (  wliieh  ilu-  w,ti1  hrrahg  mruiiMy,  iii 
wh::h.  Id  criiical  lifnEi.tbe  inhaUtiintii  ua«<l  I'n-.  l  in  .^.n■.'llt  I'.m  ihrir 
affair*.'  (Ooock'*  CsmHen.)  In  L«lan<r*  llincnnij  (\u\.  li.  fot.  8)  il  U  ralird 
Mtifluhir.  Tlw  nana,  whalnwi  he  iu  oiidutvl  nvcaning,  mwiu*  to  Imi  inrliMlrd 
SU  the  iii.p<>ltikUon  icivcn  bjr  Cm*»t(Beti.  (hit.  «.  II)  to  a  trilw  wliich  inlia- 
tbia  atmniy^IlM  Bl-bfi»4  i  tar  bwa      fatM  am  in  iMrt  llM  MM. 


of  Hampshire,  near  Newbury,  thirty-one  miles,  nearly.  A 
line  of  about  fifty-two  miles  may  be  drawn  from  the  north- 
western extremity  of  tho  county  to  Old  Windsor,  but  tbia 
line,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  northern  boundaiy*  vill 
notUo  antiraljr  wtthintbeoottn^.  The  area  of  the  county 
is  given  at  7S8  square  mileB.  equal  to  485,120  acres,  in  the 
table  appetuled  lo  Arrowsmitus  >:reat  map  of  England  ; 
or  at  752  square  miles,  or  481,280  .acres  (or  computmg  by 
tho  separate  parishes,  472, 270  acres),  according  to  the  popu« 
lation  returns.   The  population  in  li^l  was  145,389. 

Reading,  tbe  county  town,  lies  thirty-eight  miles  in  a 
straight  line  west  by  WHith  of  St.  Paul'*,  London,  or  thirty- 
eight  miles  (meaaurad  from  Hyde  Park  earner)  bv  tbe  toad 
through  Windage  GnalPkil^«rtiur^-iilnadinnishl^^ 

head. 

Surface,  Rivers,  and  other  fiatural  features. — The  prin- 
cipal high  land  in  this  county  consists  of  a  range  <^  downs 
running  W.  by  N.  or  W.N.W.  from  the  banks  of  Ao 
Thames  between  Reading  and  Watlingford,  into  tbe  north - 
em  part  of  Wdtshire.  These  hilU,  which,  with  the  Marl- 
bofou^'h  Downs  in  Wiltshire  and  the  Chilteriu  of  Buck- 
inghatusiure,  form  one  chalky  range,  rise  in  iwme  parts  to 
a  considerable  elevation.  At  Scutcdiamfly  station,  on  the 
Ctuskhaaaalej  hiUa,  a  part  of  this  ranges  a  short  distaww 
south-east  of  Wantage^  the  hei^t  is  85S  feet,  and  the 
IVbitp  Horse  Hill,  which  forms  a  part  of  tho  ranpje,  and  is 
i)>.;ir  tJ,u  weijleru  border  of  tho  cttunty,  is  S'J3  feel  hi^'h.  It 
Ki  iv  be  observed  of  the  whole  chalk  ranue  of  which  these 
Berkshire  bills  form  a  part,  thitt  the  northern  or  north- 
western declivity  is  more  elevated  and  has  a  steeper  slope 
than  tbe  other.  Tiiia  deelivil3r  ia  alio  merited  by  it* 
being  batu  of  irood  and  oorersa  with  a  fine  turf.  These 
characters  are  preserved  in  that  part  which  lies  within 
Berkshire.  The  s*)uthern  slope  of  the  range,  which  de- 
scends to  the  vale  watea'd  by  tbe  Kennet,  sinks  for  the 
most  part  gently,  the  chalk  disappearing  under  reddish 
day.  sand,  and  gravel.  The  western  part  of  the  chalk 
rai^  vhioh  is  the  most  elevated,  ia  used  for  sh^p-walks. 
Theee  are  of  good  quality,  hut  not  lobe  eompared  in  extent 
with  those  of  Wiltshire  or  Dorsetshire.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  range  is  sufficiently  covered  with  soil  to  become 
arable.  The  streams  w  hich  rise  on  tho  northern  declivi^ 
flow  into  tbe  Tb^uss ;  tliose  whioh  rise  on  tiie  lottthun 
slope  tlow  into  the  KaniMt,  vUoh  drains  tbe  waten  of  the 
south  part  of  the  oonnty,  or  into  a  small  stream  which  falls 
into  the  Thames  a  few  miles  above  Reading.  There  are 
f  )iiu  !ii!ls  which  skirt  the  valley  of  tho  Thames  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Farringdon  to  below  Oxford.  These  bills  consist  of  sbeil^ 
oolite,  and  caloarsens  and  siielly  sand  with  gntatom. 
(Greenough's  Oeologieal  Map  of  Engtami.)  Behraen 
these  hills  and  the  chalk  range,  alreaflv  (Ipsrribed,  is  the 
fertile  vale  of  White  Horse,  which  is  dr,u:M  1  b],  the  Ock. 
Tilt  \  :i!eof  White  Horse  opens  into  tho  1' ■  -  Im  U  which 
line  the  nght  bank  of  tbe  Thames  from  Abingdon  to  a 
point  a  few  miles  above  WaUingford,  at  vhieh  point  the 
vale  of  Avlesbncy*  drained  by  tbe  Tbameb  opens  into  the 
valley  of  tlie  Thamea  on  the  left  bank,  jutt  Mow  Donsheiter. 
There  is  some  high  land  (403  feet  high  in  one  part)  on  the 
border  of  the  county  towards  Basjshot  in  Surrey. 

Tbe  south  and  east  sides  of  Berkshire  have  a  large  propor- 
tion of  woodland.  Leland.in  his  ///wr/tiry,  vol.ii.  fol,  2.  speaks 
of  a  'great  warfeuge  of  luubre  and  tier  wood  at  the  west 
ende  of  the  (Maidenhead)  bridge,  and  ihia  arood,'  he  adds* 
*  eummlth  otttof  Barkdifr.  and  the  great  woddU  of  the  forest 
of  Windeiesore  and  the  greatc  Frithe.'  The  preduminaiit 
wood  is  hasel,  intermixed  with  oak,  u^h,  beech,  and  alder 
Tbe  whole  of  tho  snuth  part  of  the  county  was  once  occupiefl 
by  the  forest  of  Windsor,  which  extended  in  one  direction 
into  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  another  into  Surrey  as  flir 
as  Chertaey*  Cobham.  and  e«m  GuiUtod.  and  reaehed  west- 
ward  as  fkr  B«  Hongerfbrd  along  the  vale  of  the  Kennet. 
The  \:ile  of  the  Keiuu  t  was  disforested  by  charter  in  the 
year  1220;  and  a  cooMiierablo  j*art  of  Windsor  Forest  is 
now  in  a  state  of  cuiiivation,  an  act  having  p;is-ed  f..r  iu 
inclosure  in  tbe  year  1813.  A  great  part  of  Bagsbut  Ueatb 
was  within  the  boundaries  of  the  forest  (Lyaons's  Md^gna 
Rritanma.) 

Tho  principal  river  of  Berkshire  is  the  Thames,  which 
however  is  i.ot.  m  .-tny  part,  iiKhnlcd  witlnn  .  unty.  but 
forms,  as  alre.i<iy  notK.  <l,  its  uortiiern  bunU  r.  The  direct 
distance  between  the  two  points  where  the  river  first  touches 
the  county  and  where  it  Anally  leavee  it  is  about  flity  tm 
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tance  measured  along  the  bank  is  105  tn  110  miles.  The 
navi^lton  of  the  slresm  commences  soon  after  it  touches 
the  bonier  of  Berkshire,  viz.  at  St.  John's  Briiige.  near 
LechUde,  where  the  river  is  25S  feet  above  the  sea  at  low 
wtter;  but  die  navigation,  thoush  mudi  improved  since 
the  jmt  17tS,  is  stalT  tadkius  sad  mceittip.  especially  for 
1srg«  boats.  The  Thames  prodnees  hazbaL  trout,  pike,  and 

various  other  common  flsh.  besirles  eaip  Mid  taadht  Ittp- 
|)osi'(l  ti>  be  broufiht  mto  it  by  rt(i<xl.s. 

The  Keiinet,  whiih  rises  m  WiU.shire,  enters  the  county 
near  Hungerford,  having  ptevioushr  served  for  a  short  du>- 
taaoa  as  a  boundary  betsreao  Wittshire  and  Berkshire. 
FkvB  Hungerford  the  straam  rona  aaatwaid  (being  muoh 
divided,  and  flowing  in  aeveral  channels:  see  Orananee 
Maps,  No.  XII.)  by  Avington  nn4  Krntbury  to  Newbury  , 
below  which  it  receives  the  Laiub<ium,  which  rises  ip  the 
chalk  hill.>^  above  the  town  of  the  same  name.  The  Kennet 
then  ooatinues  its  course  (being  still  froijuently  divided  into 
several  amaller  streams  which  again  unite)  to  the  village  of 
Aldcrmaston.  and  then  beading  to  the  north-east  to  Bead- 
ing, falls  into  the  Tbamea  a  litde  below  that  town.  That 
part  of  its  course  which  «5an  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
this  county  is  about  thirty  to  thirty-two  miles ;  the  course 
of  the  Lambourn  to  its  junction  with  the  Kennet  is  about 
fifteen  miles.  Both  of  these  rivers  produce  trout,  pike,  bar- 
bel, eeU.  orajtih,  percli,  diob.  roach,  and  daoe.  The  trouU 
of  the  Kennet  are  of  graat  siae;  thoseof  the  Lambourn  aiv 
of  a  paler  colour  and  not  ao  mueh  eateemed.  The  KmrM 
is  made  navigable  from  Newbury  to  the  Thames,  a  distance, 
by  the  stream,  of  about  twenty  miles.  In  the  course  of 
this  navigation  there  are  twenty-one  locks ;  the  hiphcst 
point  is  264  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water ; 
the  fall  firom  thence  to  Reading  i.s  about  134  feet. 

The  Loddon  rises  in  Hanpehif<cw  and  for  aome  diali|noe 
separates  that  county  from  Berksl^,  llovinf  towards  the 
WN.W.  ir  tho  village  of  Swailowfield  it  turns  to  the 
N.N.E.  and  tlows  tn  Hnmt  Park,  receiving  by  the  way  the 
Smme  Brook.  Krom  Hurst  Park  it  turns  to  tho  N.W.  and 
flows  into  the  Thame*  between  Reading  and  Henley.  Its 
whole  length  ii  nearly  Uiirty  miles,  of  which  about  six  miles 
are  along  the  bonier  of  Berkshire  and  twelve  within  that 
county.  Above  its  outfiill  ito  valen  divide  and  flow  into 
the  Thames  by  several  channels.  Leland,  in  his  Ilinerury, 
observes  that  he  crossed  it.'*  different  arms  by  four  bridges. 

Tho  Ock  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  runs 
a  general  E.N.B.  oourse,  and  receiving  many  tributaries  by 
Aie  way,  falls  into  dw  TbUMS  near  Abingdon.  Its  whole 
€00110  is  about  twenty  miles.'  The  fish  in  it  are  pike,  es- 
teemed remarkably  fine,  perch,  gudgeon,  roach,  dace,  and 
erayfish. 

The  Auburn,  or  Emborne.  rises  in  the  .<u)uth-we&tern 
comer  of  the  county,  and  flowing  eastward  divides  it  from 
Hampshire.  Near  Bhmnton  it  turtis  to  the  north,  and 
falls  into  the  Kennet  Mker  •  eourse  of  about  eighteen 
miles.  The  ether  atieama  are  toe  amaU  to  elaim  panieuhur 
notice. 

Besides  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  and  the  Kennet, 
Berkshire  has  two  canaU,  \u.  the  Wilts  and  Berki>  Canal, 
and  the  Kennet  and  Avon  CanoL  The  former  com- 
mences in  the  river  Thamea  just  below  Abingdon,  and  is 
carried  through  the  vale  of  Wmte  Horse  past  Wantage  into 
Wiltshire :  crossing  this  county  near  Swindon,  Wootton 
Bassett,  Calne,  Chippenham,  and  Melksham,  U  joins  the 
Kennet  and  A\oii  Canal  not  far  from  the  last-mentioned 
town.  The  height  of  the  Thames  at  the  commencement  of 
thiseanal  is  180  feet  above  the  sea  at  low  water,  and  the 
eanal  liiea  in  its  course  through  this  county  till  it  enters 
Wiltdiire.  where  it  attains  ita  anmmit  level  of  345  ftet  It 
supplies  with  fuel  the  district  through  which  it  pasisea,  and 
enables  the  agriculturist  to  send  his  corn  and  other  pro- 
duce to  market.  Tiie  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  rommenoes 
.It  Newbury,  iufmiag  a  ooutinuation  of  the  River  Kennet 
Navigation,  and  passes  up  the  Vale  of  Kennet  by  Hunger- 
ford and  Great  Bedwin  lo  Croftun  in  Wilts,  near  which  its 
summit  level  hegins.  FWan  this  level  it  oontinues  its  course 
by  Devizes,  Semington  (a  village  at  which  it  is  joined  by 
the  WiltH  and  Berks  Canal).  Trowbridge,  and  Bradford  to 
Bath.  Tho  elevation  ot  the  iiij,'iiest  jwint  of  the  Kennet 
navigation  is  264  feci,  and  the  summit  level  of  tlio  Kennet 
and  Avon  Canal,  at  Crol\on  tunnel,  is  2)0  feet  more.  A 
tittle  way  above  Hungerfbrd  the  oajud  is  earriod  over  the 
l£«KMlbjr  an  aquediiet  vtHum  welMt. 


The  principal  feeds  vhieb  peaa  flwough  BerhiUr«  eve 

those  from  London  to  Bath  and  Oxford.  Both  these  enter 
the  county  at  Maidenhead,  a  little  beyond  which  they  sepa- 
rate, thu  Oxftiril  riK-ifi  runn;;i|j;  nearly  due  west  to  Henlev,  just 
beiore  entering  which  it  leaves  the  county,  and  the  Bath  road 
running  aouth-west  to  Reading.  There  are  two  other  roads 
from  Load<m  to  Reading,  both  of  whieh  pern  throagh  E^bam. 
in  Surrey,  and.  separating  there,  ran  neatljr  peraUM  to  eadi 
otht  r,  until  thi  y  reunite  a  few  miles  before  they  reach 
R<  itliiij^.  I'.-uiii  this  town  the  Bath  road  passes  throujih 
Newbury  and  Hungerford,  lu >t  after  which  it  enters  Wih- 
shire.  The  principal  other  roads  are  one  from  London  to 
Cirencester,  which,  branching  off  from  the  Oxford  road 
neer  Nettiebed  in  Oztodahiie^  rana  thioiigb  Walhngtird 
and  Wttitage:  anollier  toad  to  Gireneeater.  whieh,  braDeh 
ing  off  from  the  Oxford  rtwtl  a:  I>irchestcr  (Oxford.^liire). 
runs  through  Abingdon,  and  umuns  with  the  first-men- 
tioned road  at  Karingdon,  crosses  the  Thames  at  St.  Juhn'& 
I  Bridge,  near  Lechlade,  mto  Glouceslenhire :  one  from  Ox- 
ford to  Kingsclere  and  Whitchurch  (Hants),  and  so  in 
Winehester  and  Soulliam|lao,  which  entering  Berkahin 
near  Wallingford.  runs  tiimof^h  it  in  a  aoniham  direetian 
into  Hampshire,  without  passing  through  any  market-town 
except  Wallinsrford :  one  from  Oxford  by  Abingdon  and 
East  Ilsley  to  Newbury,  from  whicli  town  two  branches  run. 
one  to  Andover  (Hants)  and  the  other  to  Whitchurch 
(Hants) ;  two  from  Oxford  to  Hungerford.  one  by  Wautage, 
and  one  bjr  Abingdon;  one  fimn  Lambonm  to  Nevboryp 
and  one  mm  Reading  to  Basingstoke  in  Hampahire. 

The  turnpike  roads  in  this  county  are  good,  a?  \rc  al>o 
the  private  roads  in  the  south-eastern  part,  especialiy  ailiout 
Reading.  Tlie  private  roads  in  the  V'ale  of  White  Horse 
are  deep  and  miry,  and  in  winter  almost  impassable.  (Ly 
sons*s  Magna  Britemma.)  , 

CHmattt  SoiU,  Agriculture.^T\M  c&Mte  of  Berkshire  is 
one  of  the  most  luesltby  in  Enghmd.  The  ehalky  hills  in 
!  the  western  part  of  the  county  are  remarkable  for  the  in- 
,  Mgurating  and  bracing  qualities  of  the  air.  The  vales  being 
I  milder  may  perhaps  suit  delicate  constitutions  betttr.  and 
having  pure  streams  running  through  them,  which  make 
the  air  circulate  and  purify  it.  they  are  conaidendaa  hnalll^ 
as  the  hills.   Fevers  and  epidemic  diseases  are  verr  mre. 

The  soil,  as  may  be  expected  in  a  country  of  such  extent 
and  so  irregular  a  shaj  r ,  extremely  varied.  The  prin- 
cipal hills  are  composed  of  chalk;  the  valleys  of  different 
sorts  of  loam,  in  which  clay  predominates,  with  gravel  and 
sand  upon  it  rising  into  small  elevations.  Akuig  the  rivers 
there  are  alluvial  deposits.  The  whole  eoun^  aaeiaa  to  lie 
over  chalk  or  lime-stone.  WindMHr  Castle,  at  one  extremity, 
stands  on  a  solitary  mass  of  chalk  surroanded  by  stiff  clay. 
This  clay,  in  some  places,  has  a  deptli  of.luO  feel  over  the 
chalk,  as  was  found  lu  boring  fur  waU:r  near  Wuikfieid 
plain.  The  chalk  rises  to  the  surface  near  Maidenhead 
and  Marlow.  The  chalk,  which  dips  ao  deep  under  Windsor 
Forest,  appears  again  in  Hampshira.  The  day  of  tbe  ftanK 
is  a  compact  blue  clay,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  is 
usually  called  tbe  London  clay,  and  in  whieh  nearly  tiie 
whole  bed  flf  the  Thamea  liaa,  from  near  Reading  to  the 
&ea. 

Over  this  clay  lies  the  poor  sand  and  l(wm  impregnated 
with  iron,  known  by  the  name  of  Bogshol  heath  lajBd,  vhich 
extenda  into  Hanpahire  and  Suney ;  and  alao  the  rkher 

alluml  soils  in  the  valleys,  and  along  the  banks  of  tfa« 
Thames  and  the  Kennet.  Under  the  vale  of  White  Horse, 
where  the  richest  soils  occur,  the  chalk  runs  into  a  harder 
Ume-stuue  ul  a  blue  colour,  and  a  tree-btone  or  oolite,  which 
composes  tbe  Couwold  Hills  in  Gloucesteiahink  (See 
Mavor's  Sumgf  ^BerktAire,  Appendix  vi.) 

In  the  vale  «f  White  Horse  are  aorae  of  the  moat 
fertile  lands  in  England.  The  western  part  of  the  vole 
u  chictly  covered  with  rich  pastures,  tbe  sod  betng  a  good 
loam  on  a  sound  and  dry  subsoil.  Along  the  bottom  of 
the  While  Uurse  hills  lies  the  rich  com  land,  for  which  the 
vale  is  renowned,  intermixed  with  gravel  and  sandy  loams 
of  an  inferior  quali^,  and  some  very  stiflf  clays.  This  land 
is  chiefly  arable,  and  ia  ealiod  white  land,  ftoa  tibe  adnux* 
ture  of  finely  divided  calcareous  earth  in  its  composition. 
It  has  the  uppearam  c  of  an  allu\ial  deposit,  enriched  by  the 
finer  parts  of  the  chalk  washed  down  from  the  neighbouring 
bills.  Along  the  Thames  is  a  belt  of  nch  meadows,  «x 
tending  in  aome  places  only  to  a  very  short  di»tance  from 
the  river,  and  no  where  above  two  miles.  Theae  mtedowi 
have  not  been  intpniMd  by  irrigatioa  a»  muA  «a  thay 
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lui^'ht  be.  and  are  chiefly  fcrtnii'i  '!  l>y  the  winter  and  spring 
ilou<L>.  The  next  district  in  iunmrtance,  in  an  agncultural 
point  of  view,  is  the  vale  of  Kennet,  extending  along  the 
livw  of  that  OMMw  aod  on  tbeaoittli  oif  tbe  bilk  above  men- 
tkiMd,  ftom  HuBgerfbrd  to  RMiding.  •  totnnoe  <^  about 
twenty-five  miles.  The  soil  of  this  vale  is  not  lOKenerally 
fertile  ab  that  of  Whiti-  Horse,  which  is  called  *  The  Vale," 
by  way  of  pro-eminenct  ;  tiui  lU  soil  is  well  adapted  to  tlic 
Kfowtb  of  corn ;  and  the  infenority  in  natural  fertility  is 
compensated  by  superior  care  in  the  cultivation.  Tbe  mar- 
Iwta  of  Newboiy  and  Reading  not  only  supply  tta*  leu 
fertOe  diitrials  wid  the  dairy  ooniliaa  mth  com.  but  like- 
vise  give  employment  to  numerous  mills,  whence  the  grain, 
in  tbe  ^hape  of  tibur,  is  ^nt  in  considerable  quantities  to 
the  London  market. 

The  soil  in  thin  vale  is  cbietly  gravelly,  covered  with  a 
layer  of  more  or  less  depth  of  loam,  some  of  which  is  of  a 
aaddiah  ooloux,  and  awy  ti«  in  fieitility  «ith  tba  vhiialand 
in  tib*  Ttla  of  White  Hone.  On  the  louth  of  the  KmneC 
are  some  compact  days,  in  'v'lirh  oaks  thrive,  and  where 
good  crops  of  wheat  and  LcaJis  are  raised  with  careful 
culturo.  Siiuth  of  Newbury,  towanls  the  boundary  of  the 
county,  tbe  soil  become*  less  productive  ;  till  it  assumes  tbe 
I'haracter  of  the  brown  heatn,  which  indicates  the  barren 
ferru^'inoua  wnd  of  Bagshot  Along  the  nverKennet>fioni 
Hun^rerfurd  to  ResiKllg^.  theM  ie  a  tahiable  tract  of  water' 
in-  a  ii  \v  .  which  in  some  places  arc  rajiable  of  considerable 
iitipru'vtjincnt  by  a  better  distribution  tiad  reflation  of  the 
waters  of  the  river.  These  meadows  produce  nmch  herba^^e, 
which  is  sometimes  made  into  hay,  and  at  other  times  depas- 
tured with  sheep  and  cattle,  but  tbe  aftermath  is  not  found 
so  good  for  sheep,  being  apt  to  rot  them.  They  are  let  for 
spring  feed  at  thirty  or  forty  shillings  per  acre,  the  letter 
havini:  the  privileut  T I  1  ling  the  sheep  at  night,  which  is 
au  advantage  equal  ;u  iOf.  more.  This  is  from  Lady-day 
to  old  May-day  ;  after  which  they  will  still  produce  a  ton 
and  a  bidf^  or  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  when  mown,  or  tbe 
grass  may  be  out  green  for  eartphoctaik  whieh  ie  thought 
more  profluble  to  a  oettain  eslent. 

Under  the  meadows,  along  part  of  the  Kennet  near  New- 
bury, there  is  a  species  of  p*  it,  which  is  extensively  reduced 
to  ashes  by  burning,  and  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  clover 
and  artificial  grasses.  It  lies  in  some  places  only  eighteen 
inohas  beiow  tbe  tnrCHa.  and  in  otb«r»  four  or  five  feet. 
The  stratum  Tariea  in  thieknesa  ftom  one  to  eight  or  nine 
feet.  Tbe  bottom  on  which  it  rests  is  a  gravelly  loam  with 
an  uneven  surface.  Tbe  true  peat  is  of  a  compact  nature, 
and  is  comp<teed  almost  entirely  of  vej^etable  maiter.  In 
it  are  found  tbe  remains  of  trees  partly  decomposed,  and 
surrounded  bv  a  tough  mass  of  decomposed  aquatic  plants. 
Tliia  peat  is  dug  out»  with  a  long  and  niiiov  wade  made 
fbr  the  purpoae,  in  oblong  pieeeSi  adiieh  are  laid  to  dry, 
and  then  placed  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  and  set  on  fire  from 
below.  As  the  peat  l>egin8  to  burn,  more  is  added,  so  as 
to  keep  up  a  smothered  fire;  and  in  proportion  as  the  heap 
increases,  and  the  fire  becomes  more  powerful,  moister 
pimees  are  put  on  to  |mivsnt  its  breaking  out.  Thus  a  large 
waas  ofslowty  bammgpaat  is  formed,  which  burns  for  a 
moodi  or  six  weeks  bemre  the  whole  is  properly  converted 
into  ashes.  This  heap  is  ollon  three  or  four  yards  hi^h. 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  in  circumference.  As  soon  as 
t  :  '  ashes  are  cooled,  the  whole  is  ri<ldled  to  separate  the 
uuburot  clods;  and  the  ashes  arc  used  immediately,  or 
stared  under  oover  till  they  are  wanted.  The  quantity 
uaually  put  on  an  nere  of  young  elover  is  iifteen  or  twen^ 
bushels :  the  price  at  Newbury  »  fourpenoa  a  hnabel. 

These  ash,'-',  have  been  uuilyMd  by  Sir  H.  IHtry,  and 

found  U>  cuniain, 

Oxuleofiron        ....  48 

Gvpsum   33 

Huriattt  and  nlplNln  of  potuh  80 

The  principal  cause  of  their  good  effects  on  green  crops 

and  elover-leys  is,  most  probably,  the  quantity  of  gypsum 
which  tin-y  contain.  (  See  Gypsum  )  Between  the  vale  of 
'W  hite  Horse  and  that  of  the  Kennet  extends  a  district 
of  mferior  land,  partly  consisting  of  chalky  hills  covered 
with  sheep-walks,  and  of  dales  of  oKiderate  fertihty.  The 
noil  is  principally  calcareous,  with  variations  of  cUy  and 
gravel. 

Tbe  cbalkv  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  Thames  are 
aepatated  from  the  biU*  in  the  south-eaal  angle  of  Ozfoid" 


sViIri'.  a  narrow  opening  near  Gonng,  through  wnich  the 
nver  flows  :  if  this  openin<7,  at  any  time,  did  not  exist,  tiie 
country  above  must  have  had  oonsiderahle  lakes  in  it. 
formed  by  the  pent-up  waters  of  tbe  Thames  ai^  tributary 
streams.  This  may  account  for  the  rich  alluvial  soils  found 
in  the  vaie  of  White  Hone.  On  the  hiUs  which  boidei  the 
Thames,  there  are  extensive  views  over  the  rich  vale  of 
Wliito  Horse,  and  into  Oxfordshire ;  and,  in  general,  tbe 
aspect  of  tbe  country  from  any  cousidemblo  hill  is  that  ol 
great  richness  and  variety.  No  county  in  England,  except 
Middlesex  and  tbe  part  of  Surrey  uearMt  to  London,  eon* 
tains  so  many  villas  and  geutteoaa'a  residences. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  country,  or  the  Windsor  Forest 
district,  though  less  fertile,  is  not  less  inviting  as  to  situ- 
ation. The  hills  from  Egbam  to  Bray  are  covered  with 
very  fine  old  and  young  plantations,  and  form  ihe  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  Windsor  Great  Park.  This  forms  a 
contrast  with  the  open  heath  atsnding  to  Bagshot,  wiiieb 
waadivided  and  Ineioaed  in  the  year  18ll,  when  the  foivstal 
rights  were  abolished  by  act  of  parHatnent.  Thf~-e  n<^'hts, 
if  claimed  to  their  full  extent,  would  have  been  <'.\tr< mely 
burdensome,  jmil  n  it  readily  8ubmitte<l  lu  in  tin  -i-  t  rues. 
While  they  existed,  they  bad  a  visible  intiuence  on  the 
agriculture' of  the  district,  and  greatly  retaided  ill  ftOgMMi 
in  nite  of  the  example  of  Geoige  lU. 

11m  parialieseentained  within  the  Tonstof  ^VlndsorwerB 
Old  Windsor,  New  Windsor,  Winkfield,  Sunninghill,  Tlin 
field,  Eastbanipstead,  Sandhurst,  Fincbampstead,  Bark- 
ham,  Wok  iv-h.un,  Ar:  rfi  l  i,  and  Swallowfield ;  and  parts 
ofClewer,  Bray,  and  Hurst.  The  open  uninclosed  forest 
in  all  these  parkbes  amounted  to  about  24,000  acres,  very 
little  of  whicft  would  repay  tlm  aBpinse  of  oaUivation ;  and 
much  of  it  remains  now  in  its  original  state,  although 
divided  anr?  inrlased.  The  allotments  given  to  the  crown, 
amounting  to  above  one-fourth  of  tbe  whole,  have  been 
mostly  plMilad  with  tmoi.  whom  lhay  warn  not  ainady  in 
woods. 

The  soil  in  the  forest  district  is  extremely  vanous :  along 
the  Thames,  in  the  parishes  of  Old  and  New  Windsor, 
Clewer.  and  Bray,  there  are  excellent  meadows,  and  some 
very  }^(X)d  arable  land,  consisting  of  loam  and  f^ravel.  To 
tbe  bouth,  along  the  hilhi,  which  extend  at  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  river,  tbe  sou  is  a  very  tena- 
cious day.  better  adapted  for  grass  than  for  oom.  The 
oultivation  of  it  as  arable  land  is  laborious  and  enensive. 
from  the  necessity  of  bringing  chalk  from  a  frreat  distance 
to  correct  its  cold  nature,  and  neutralize  the  larpe  portion 
of  iron  and  saline  substances  which  it  contains.  The  waters 
found  in  tbe  land  springs,  and  within  a  certain  depth  in 
this  soil,  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  sulphates  and 
muriates  of  soda  and  magnesia;  so  that  in  many  plaeet 
mineral  welb  have  been  fflaeovered,  and  eoeaaionally  muoh 
frequented  by  invalids  for  their  purgative  qualities.  Of 
ihes'e  there  are  several  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  Su  Leonard's 
Hill,  Winkfield  Plain,  where  a  rei,'ular  pump-room  has 
been  fitted  up,  and  in  Winkfield  Park  ;  this  last  was  for- 
merly in  some  repute.  Beyond  these  clay  bills,  as  we  go 
south  from  the  river,  tbe  soil  beoomes  hghler.  and  gradually 
changes  into  a  poor  light  loam,  then  a  sand  and  gravel, 
which  diminishes  in  frrtilifv  till  it  1 1  r tmics  tlie  poor  thin 
sod  of  Bai^rshot  Heath,  lu  wLicii  Utc  iiu^iregnation  of  car- 
bonate of  iron  is  so  strong  as  to  dcpost  ifOU  in  tbn 
brooks  in  tbe  form  of  a  rusty  powder. 

Tbe  old  inelosnrea  in  the  forest  wwa  chiefly  pastures. 
Tba  arable  land  wis  eonflned  to  common  fields,  which 
were  of  very  inferior  vahw,  owing  to  tbe  rig^ht  of  pasture 
over  them  after  a  certain  time  of  the  year :  and  while  the 
pastures  let  for  nearly  the  same  rent  a  century  ago  as  they 
do  now,  the  arable  canimon  land  let  for  only  onc-fourlh  of 
its  present  value  ;  but  the  pastures  enabled  the  occupier  to 
keep  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  extensive  commons,  on  which 
was  bis  chief  reliance  for  profit.  Since  the  inclosure  of  the 
forest,  arable  land  has  improved,  and  pastures  have  de- 
creased in  value. 

Tbe  general  state  of  agriculture  in  Berkshire  is  neither 
of  tbe  most  improved  kind,  nor  yet  to  be  greatly  found 
fault  with.  The  number  of  rich  proprietors  who  hold  land 
to  some  extent  to  their  own  bands  is  considerable.  They 
employ  intenigent  bailiffs,  and  improved  modes  of  culti- 
vation are  readily  tried  by  them.  The  most  perfect  mu- 
I'hines  and  implements  may  be  found  >m  tlieir  fui  ra»,  and 
everything  now  finds  some  person  ready  to  give  it  a  trial ; 
bat  thavtwn  many  nhttadaa  to  thnrgeiMnl  adoption.  OU 
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metboda  keop  &  certain  huid  oi  pracucal  men,  and  it  itveTj 
fortunate  that  it  is  so,  for  no  new  metiio<l  should  be  ^(-rie- 
rally  adopted  till  long  experience  liai  proved  its  utility. 
Tbe  two  eKtiemes,  of  an  obstinate  adherence  to  a  decidedly 
bad  syatem,  and  an  incautious  adoption  of  new  inventions^, 
are  equally  unreasonable.  The  system  fccneratly  adopie<l  I 
throughout  the  countv  liv  intc'litjent  riirmer*  is  only  ;i 
modification  of  the  antieiit  tnennial  rotations.  The  bast^ 
it  a  clean  fallow,  for  which  turnips  are  substituted  on  the 
light  mU*:  then  two  or  three  crops  of  oom,  witk  an  alterna- 
tion of  dovw,  ttt«a,  or  beans  between  Am,  vhidl  CM  «on- 
sidered  as  leas  exhausting.  The  nature  of  the  crops  and 
the  recurrence  of  the  fallows  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
land,  on  the  season*,  and  also  on  the  care  with  whidi  tin- 
first  fallow  hwi  heen  cloned,  and  the  crops  have  bo«n 
weeded  or  hoed.  It  is  the  appearance  of  weeds  that  givPK 
notice  of  tbe  neowaity  of  a  fellow.  A  good  rotation  stiietly 
adhered  to  would  be  better  for  general  adoption ;  and  a 
more  extensive  cultivation  of  artificial  grasses  would  keep 
fnom  live  stock,  and  make  more  manure.  In  the  rich  soils 
of  the  Vale  preat  crops  of  corn  are  frequently  obtained  with 
little  trouble,  and  this  always  makes  careless  farmers.  They 
know  the  advantage  of  manure,  and  will  spare  no  expense 
to  jrarehaie  it,  but  the  nal  aeeiet  of  asiienltur  to  make 
it  at  home  and  at  Ae  lent  expense,  vfai^  ean  miiy  be  done 

by  nipans  of  livp  stock,  and  rai«in<r  food  fnr  r?.tt)e. 

There  are  iii  Berkshire  u  ^reat  many  siu.iil  proprietors, 
or  yeomen,  who  cultivate  i  :  i  own  farms,  consistinjr  of 
forty,  fifty,  or  eighty  acres.  They  live  frugally,  and  the 
times  do  nol  uncb  affect  them ;  but  they  have  no  ineUna« 
tun  to  try  new  schemes;  tbe  old  methods  attitfy  them,  end 
if  they  can  live  and  pay  their  way  they  Bie  contented. 

The  old  implements  of  husbiindry  have  been  much  im- 
nroved  of  late  years.  The  heavy  Berkshire  plough,  drawn 
by  four  or  five  horses  in  a  lir.c,  ba^  jjivcn  place  to  the  li^;hter 
Scotch  and  Norfolk  ploughs  Willi  two  horses  abreasil,  or  in 
very  wet  und  Mt'iS  soils  with  three  in  a  line  ;  more  are  seldom 
ttaed, exoept  to  bieak  vp  giBM  land,  er  when  the  j^ughing 
has  been  defbmd  till  tbe  Kfoand  is  very  bard.  Improved 
agricultural  instrument?  nn:  rmnufactured  at  Newbury  and 
at  Reading.  Drdliiijj  raacumes  on  the  most  improved  prin- 
ciple, and  on  Cook'n  plun,  are  made  at  Hook  in  ilampsnire, 
and  |»eay  generally  dispersed  through  Berkshire.  The  intro- 
dootion  ef  those  and  other  improved  instruments  has  been 
nmeh  eneotttaged  by  the  esample  of  King  George  III.  and 
the  late  Duke  of  CHonoeater,  whose  (krming  establishment 
at  Rapleys,  near  BaRshot  Park,  was  on  the  most  improved 
principles.  Drillmg  the  seed  is  beennunp  more  general 
than  it  used  to  be  :  and  several  profesHioiial  drillmcn  find 
it  a  profitable  employment  of  a  small  capital  to  purchase 
the  mu^t  improved  BaehinaSk  vith  whkh  they  drill  the  seed 
ibr  tbe  smsUer  farmets,  who  cannot  affiird  such  expensive 
implsments.  The  ikrmer  finds  the  hones  and  a  man  to 
drive  them,  and  sends  the  drill  to  its  next  destination  when 
his  corn  is  drilkd.  The  pricif  paid  for  the  use  of  the  drilling 
machine  is  from  1  s.  (,d  to  2.r.  per  aire,  with  food  for  tite 
diiUman,  who  is  tbe  proprietor  of  the  drill,  or  his  servant. 
They  dlilt  about  ten  or  twelve  acres  in  a  day.  with  two 
horses  and  two  men.  This  division  of  labour,  which  is  a 
certain  sign  of  improvement,  is  only  found  in  Uie  best  cul- 
tivated districtti,  as  in  Es^ex,  Suifijlkt  ud  NoiMk,  where 
there  are  still  many  small  farms. 

Threshing  machines  were  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
county,  both  fixe^  and  moveable ;  but  during  the  disturb- 
ances in  1831  many  of  them  were  destroTed,  and  the  eont  il 
now  chiefiy  threshed  by  hand,  there  being  aiwnya  a  super- 
abundance of  agricultural  labourers. 

In  noticing  the  agriculture  of  Berkshire  we  muiit  not  pa.sg 
ovcT  the  two  farms  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  «Hitablii>hed  by 
King  George  III.,  one  on  a  poor  ssndf  soil,  conductrtl  on 
tbe  Norfolk  system,  and  another  on  a  Miif  clay*  called  the 
Vlemish  Farm,  but  by  no  means  eulttratsd  on  the  Flemish 
model.  Tbe  greatest  variety  of  improved  instrument<i  wa.s 
introduced,  and  many  experiments  were  made.  Both 
these  farms  were  well  worth  the  attention  of  atrricullurists ; 
but  the  circumstance  of  their  being  supported  by  what  wai 
thought  an  inexhaustible  purse  rendered  them  nearly  use- 
less as  models  for  imitation.  They  continue  to  be  eulti- 
^wtpi,  but  attract  little  attention. 

Some  extremely  fine  cattle  arc  bred  ana  kept  in  tlic  Home 
Park  at  Windsor,  chiefly  of  the  impnived  short-horned 
breed;  and  the  cowb  « 'in  li  ijiaze  d  .sii  ty  iliu  royal  resi- 
dsace  are  certainly  worthy  of  the  privileged  pasture  in 


which  they  range,  and  the  rosjestie  trees  w;!ich  aheltei 
them. 

The  farm  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloo- 
oester,  at  Rapleys.  near  Bagshot  Park,  deserves  pnrlianlar 
notice.  This  farm  originadly  consisted  of  about  thirty  ncies 
of  poor  land,  forming,  however,  a  kind  of  oasis  in  the  taidni 
I'l  lirown  heath  which  surrounded  it  on  all  jiides.  When  tbe 
forest  was  inclofted,  the  iluke  purchased  a  larpe  tract  oi 
heath  land  adjoining  to  this  farm  and  Bagshot  Park.  Hs 
gradually  extended  his  purchases  to  Swinlsy  Park,  of  which 
be  took  a  loMe  of  Oe  eondodoaets  of  vooda  and  innate, 
and  in  the  oourae  of  leas  than  twenty  yeaia  he  eonverted  s 
bare  and  barren  tract  of  land  into  a  prodoetive  farm,  inter- 
spersed with  thrivinp;  plantations.  This  was  efleeted  chiefly 
by  employing  the  superabundant  labour  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes.  The  whole  was  supentitcnded  by  an  active  natiTc 
of  Scotland,  Mr.  Bumess,  tbe  duke's  baihl^  vlw  since  tbe 
duke's  death  has  been  appointsd  bailiff  to  soom  of  tbe  Duke 
of  Bedford's  farms  at  Wohurn.  A  threshing  machine, 
moved  by  an  artificial  streum  of  water,  on  the  most  improrcd 
eonst-Tuction,  was  erected  ( n  j  remises,  with  a  mill  t> 
grind  meal, and  one  to  brui&e  bones  for  manure.  Mr.  L^>u4w 
has  given  a  deseription  and  drawing  of  this  nxacbine  m  the 
Appendix  to  Us  laat  edition  of  the  Emenckfrndia  i^f  Agri- 
enriHiw,  and  asserts  it  to  be  Ihe  most  eomplete  in  the 

kinpdom. 

The  size  of  the  farms  in  Berkphire  varies  considerably 
in  the  chalky  districts  they  are  large— some  containing  % 
thousand  acres ;  but  in  the  richer  soils  thev  are  mu»tly  from 
one  hundnd  to  (bur  hundred  acres :  in  the  forest  distnr. 
they  an  in  ganeial  of  small  extent.  Arable  land  leu  froai 
lAr.,  and  even  leas,  to  Si.  per  aere;  the  average  may  bt 
about  2S«.;  upland  meadows  (W)m  I /.  to  2i.,  and  along  thi 
ri\ers  2/.  to  3/. ;  irrigated  mi  adows  4/.  to  5/. 

Garrfffn*.-- Near  Reading  there  are  ronsideralde  irirdtn 
grounds,  the  soil  being  deep  and  good,  and  the  prudut^ 
eotting  earlier  to  maturity  than  in  any  ether  patt  of  the 
eounl^.  The  onions,  and  especially  tiie  aapatajgua  ef  Road 
ing,  are  remarkably  fine,  and  in  great  demand  in  the  aeeisn. 
Orchards  are  m^t  very  numerous,  and  fewer  than  they  vrire 
at  one  time,  wiien  eider  was  a  more  coromon  beverage  of  tile 
farmer.  The  apples  which  prow  in  the  Vale,  where  there 
are  some  good  orchards,  are  mostly  seat  to  London.  Abost 
Wantage  are  some  cherry  orchatds,  the  pmdnee  «f  vUcli  il 
great  in  good  years,  but  it  is  a  vnry  mcamoa  eiop. 

Woodt  and  Cappiet. — ^Woods  ana  eoppiee  are  seattaed 
over  the  county,  and  arid  to  the  I  v,  r  ,ity,  which  is  a  bemuti 
ful  feature  in  its  laudscapo^i  as  vM.wed  from  eminence!. 
Considerable  quantities  of  timber  are  annually  felle^J.  and 
during  the  war  the  finest  trees  were  readily  pun-ha*«^  kt 
the  dook-yards.  The  high  prices  then  given  have  oi^nsidcr 
ably  diminished  the  numb«  of  dd  oaks,  but  very  fine  tiess 
may  still  be  found  in  some  of  the  gentlemen's  parka,  airf 
occasionally  in  tin  •  '.^a*-row8.  whicli  are  still  tolerabW 
furnished  with  timber,  of  which  elm  forms  a  runsiderabie 
portion.  The  Forest  of  Windsor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
neighbourhood  <tf  the  i»rks,  had  but  few  trees  on  tbe  wastet. 
and  these  men  picturesque  in  appearance  fh>m  tbetr  age 
than  valuable  as  timber.  Some  of  the  oldest  eaka  in  Crau 
bourn  Wood,  in  the  parishes  of  Wink  field  and  Cteww,  »r* 
mere  hollow  trunks,  with  a  few  picturesque  biancliea. 

The  coppices  in  general  ar«»  >  aluable  :  and  where  water 
carriage  is  near,  which  is  the  t  a  i  u  i  r  hnost  every  pert 
of  tile  county,  the  produce  is  sent  to  London  inthe'slave 
of  lieopa,  braomatidts,  and  ottier  rough  manulbct  ui  es.  Thn 
are  usually  cut  every  ten  years,  and  when  well  managn 
produce  from  10/.  to  is/.  \kt  acre,  at  every  cutting. 

Otters.—  A\ony:  theTliames,  and  in  the  low  islands  whirh 
are  frcciuenUy  covered  with  water,  there  are  numerous  omt 
beds,  whi(di  «n  cut  every  year  to  make  boaketa,  ud  are  eon* 
Bidered  as  a  vaiy  valualHe  property, 

dullillr.— Then  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  cattle  indigenons  is 
Berkshire,  and  those  t'cncrnlly  met  with  are  im]Mirte*l  (rou. 
Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Yorkshire.  The  Glani'<rpran- 
shire  cows  are  in  considerable  repute  in  sonic  districts.  the 
breeds  are  much  mixed  and  cro&sed,  and  not  alwrvx  *  wnb 
the  greatest  attention  or  judgment.  Aldemey  euw',  whicb 
«n  tnnually  impoited,  an  very  common  for  tiie  supply  o' 
butter  and  eream  In  gentlemen  s  fkmilies.  flome  verr  go  <f 
cows  have  been  produc-ed  by  crosyw  nf  Alderneys  mth 
larger  breeds.  Oxen  are  uot  generally  uml  m  a^jru  ultcr*. 
alihouKh  a  few  teams  are  kept  on  sotoe. large  tanns.  r  u 

the  work  of  the  king's  Nocfidk  &rm  in  Winwor  Park  was 
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.t  ono  timo  entirely  done  by  oxen.  Tlwy  arc  &ull  em- 
»lo\(»<l  in  cartinft,  rollimj,  ami  dniwini^  timber  in  tl>e  park, 
rhere  the  ioU  hcmg  toiit  tor  tiietr  btU  they  «an  work  with- 
out being  shod.  They  are  worked  flmr  at  ft  time,  and  only 
Iv-e  dajs  in  tha  wttk,  ud  in  thii  nMUMr  tlMid  thwr  wotii 
rell. 

A  considerable  number  of  horses  arc  bred  in  Berkshire, 
iuetly  of  tlio  curt  kind ;  and  many  oolts  aro  brought  young 
rora  Northamptonshire,  and  kept  for  two  or  three  year* 
vith  g»ittl«  work.  Tb«)r  w*  then  tent  to  London  m  dcu 
Mtnot,  and  in  groml  obmn  wy  good  prioM.  fa  Utat 
iianoer  boraet  iu«d  in  huabondry,  instead  of  losing  in  value, 
tfu  often  a  MUt«e  of  greater  profit  tlmn  oxen  worked  two  or 
hree  years,  und  then  tatted  off. 

No  great  quantity  of  fiat  cattle  is  aeot  from  Berkshire  to 
>ondoa.  In  the  eastern  port  of  tlie  eoontv  a  good  many 
•Ives  are  suckled,  and  aro  found  on  the  whole  more  profit- 
ible  than  butter  or  cheese,  and  attended  with  much  less 
rouble:  laif  t^n-  cliiif  uU  iiiniii:;^  of  calves  is  the  addition 
rhich  they  make  to  thu  dungnt  the  yard,  when  thev  have  a 
iberul  allowance  of  straw  olten  renewed.  Tim  IHO  oon- 
titutee  the  cliitf  profit  of  keeping  pin. 
^  iV«-'*'Th«  bniad  of  pi^rs  in  BenuMre  li  one  of  tlie  lieet  in 
■Int'and.  They  are  not  .  f  :l  very  lar^e  size,  altb  iui;li  mriny 
attoiietl  at  two  years  old  weigh  Iweuty  score  vvliuii  Uilled. 
iiil  jtorae  even  more.  The  most  common  weight  n  from 
veive  to  fifteen  score :  the  bone  is  ibwU>  and  thaf  Iktten  at 
.n  early  age  and  on  little  food'~t«o  importaint  qnaUties. 
rhe  true  Berkshire  breed  is  bltu-k  ^vtth  white  spots,  but 
ome  are  quite  white  :  their  snouts  are  sliort,  jowls  thick, 
nd  (!i  II  ;irs  Htand  \ip.  A  mixed  breed,  product;d  by  cross- 
ng  the  Herk&htre  witli  the  Chinese  and  Neapolitan  breeds, 
MMsesses  improved  ({uulities,  although  rather  suflooptible  of 
old  from  being  nearly  without  hair ;  but  th^  aie  luparior 
0  tnoit  breeds  Ibr  getting  rapidly  fat,  and  keeping  in  ex- 
ellent  condition  on  pasture,  with  very  httle  additional  food. 
J.  H.  Crutehley,  Esq.  of  Sunninghill  Park,  has  a  choice 
treed  of  this  kind  ;  and  moM  of  ue  cottagers'  pigs  in  the 
r'orostdiatrioi  are  of  a  tuMtior  dMeriptioil.  Bacon  is  the 
»rinoipal  aainnl  Ibod  of  tbe  labonten,  and  they  are  good 
udges  of  ita  qualities. 

Sheep. — The  Bt-rkshirr:  snecp  called  the  not  vvaa  a  laigt: 
lolled  •'h  i  p,  wiih  I  (  irse  wool,  useful  for  the  fold  on  cold  clay 
oib,  but  coarse  in  the  caroase.  It  is  now  almost  superiieded 
ly  an  improved  breed  produced  by  crcwscs  from  the  old  sheep 
md  the  Laiaaitaw»  and  by  the  Bouik  Down,  which  are  now 
be  fiivoaHtn  breads.  Some  of  the  Cotiwold  sheep,  crossed 
fith  tlic  I^cicester,  produce  a  large  slu  i  ]>,  which  gets  vcrv 
^t.  And  carries  a  heavy  tleece  of  long  wuul :  some  of  these 
>  ere  lately  purchased  to  send  to  Belgium  to  improve  the  sheep 
a  that  oountnr.  M«tinoB  war*  intvodueed  by  George  III,, 
fho  had  a  lloek  fWm  Spain,  and  wwa  at  fnt  in  great  request 
>n  account  of  the  fineness  of  their  wool;  bin  tli.  v  luive  nut 
)roTcd  a  profitable  stork,  owing  perhaps  to  wutit  ul  projwr 
nanagement,  and  chieHy  because  they  did  not  produce  so 
pKtd  Mrcasses  for  the  butcher,  which  is  now  the  chief  profit 
»f  tbe  sheeo.  In  Saxony  the  wool  is  the  principal  object; 
ud  ao  mtts&  attonUon  has  been  paid  to  the  Spanish  Hocks 
ansnsplanted  into  that  country,  that  their  wool  exceeds  the 
>n[;inril  Syianish  wfvol  in  fineness.  Hefore  the  inclosure  of 
Wiiul*tir  t  orest  tht'ro  was  a  breed  of  small  ragged-looking 
sheep,  with  a  light  tieeoe  of  tolerably  good  short  wool, 
Mll^  the  heath  sheep,  which,  when  fatted  at  three  or  four 
fears  old.  prodnoad  the  flna-lla'VDurad  Bagahot  tnntton  sinch 
»riied  by  gourmands.  These  sheep  were  bred  and  kept  in 
ihowristes  of  tiie  forest,  and  sent  annually  in  large  nocks 
nil  I  Buckinghamshire  to  be  folded  on  the  fallows.  Not 
pemg  well  attended  to,  many  of  them  died,  and  sometimes, 
ua  a  wet  spring,  whole  Hocks  were  swept  off  by  the  rot ;  they 
cost  the  proprietor  little,  and  produoed  in  general  but  Rinull 
profit :  they  may  still  be  seen,  althouj{h  in  diminished  num- 
bers, on  the  heatha  «f  flonagr  Md  Haaii»h,ta*  whkh  an 
ndl  uninckwed. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  aroount  of  the  Berksnire  egri- 
cuUura  vithoat  notidng  tbe  iarm  at  Sbalbum,  eaOed  Proa* 
perona  flarm,  wMeh  waa  ftmnerly  that  of  tbe  eelArated 
JethroTull.  The  sod  is  a  stiff  chalky  day.  such  as  must 
be  greatly  twnefitod  by  being  pulverized  and  stirred;  and 
lr<irn  this  circumstance  may  be  deduced  TuU's  system  of 
horse-hoeing,  whidh  at  one  time  was  thought  so  great  a  dis- 
covery in  agrieidtUTe  as  to  be  named,  by  way  of  pre-emi- 
bance.tbe '  new  husbandry/  But  the  erroneous  thcnn-  -.vliu  li 
m  adopted  with  reiqiect  to  tho  food  of  plants,  and  uis  conse- 


(]\imt  neglect  of  manure  and  chaiii,'ii  ol  crops,  led  him  and 
liiH  disciples  into  great  mistakes,  and  ultimately  caused  his 
ruin.  (See  Tull,  On  Uortt-hoeme  Husbaitdfy.)  It  ia 
curious  that  although  driUingt  which  was  Qnt  intioducad 
by  Tull.  is  practised  pretty  generally  in  the  naj^bbourhood* 
it  u  not  so  now  on  Prosperous  Farm. 

There  are  numerous  fairs  and  market*,  ui  tin;  county  of 
Berk*,  some  of  which  are  very  antieut,  and  others  of  later 
institution.  The  fairs  at  Reading  are  noted,  especially  that 
for  horaea  on  tbe  26tb  of  Jul^»  and  £»r  ohoeae  on  the  21st  of 
Septembetv  Haley  aheap  fain  an  aome  of  the  largest  after 
the  iri  i  nt  fairs  on  the  Wiltshire  I>jwtis  :  one  is  held  on  the 
26tli  Miuxjli,  but  the  largest,  calkd  Lamb  Fair,  is  on  the 
26th  of  August.  On  tho  market  days,  which  aro  on  Wed- 
nesdays, a  sheep  fair  is  held  every  fortnight,  from  Easter  tiU 
shearing  time,  where  large  quantities  of  sheep  aro  penned. 
There  are  fairs  also  at  Abingdon,  Newbury,  and  all  the  pn>< 
vincial  towns  and  villagen,  as  the  following  list  will  show :  — 

Abingdon,  first  Monday  in  Lent,  .Mav  6,  June  20,  Au 
gust  d,  September  19,  Monday  before  Old  Michaolmas, 
December  1 1 ;  Arborfteld,  Octooer  5 ;  Aldermaston.  Mav  C. 
July  7,  October  li ;  BraoknelU  April  25,  Augiut  22,  Octo- 
ber 1 ;  Bait  IlalM,  ISareh  26,  Wedneaday  in  Itaster  week, 
and  every  other  Wednesday  till  Whit-Wednesday,  August 
'iO,  first  Wednesday  alter  ScplcniWr  29,  Wednesday  after 
October  17,  November  12;  Farringdon,  February  15,  Whit- 
Tuesday,  October  29 ;  Uungerlurd,  !a.»>t  Wednesday  in 
April,  August  10;  Lambourn,  May  12,  October  2,  Decem- 
ber 4;  A^rtimer,  April  'i7,  Nov.  6;  Maidenhead.  Whit- 
Wednesday.  September  29,  November  30;  Newbury,  Holy 
Thursda\,  July  5.  September  4,  Oiiuber  14,  November  8; 
Oakingham,  April  23.  June  i  I.October  lu.  November  2; 
Reading,  JMHTuarv  2.  May  1.  July  25.  September  21; 
Tbatoham,  aaoond  tuesdav  after  Baater  Week,  first  Tuesday 
after  September  29 :  WalUngford.  Jnno  24,  September  29, 
December  17  ;  WaiUa^o.  first  Saturday  in  March  and  May, 
July  18,  October  10  and  17;  Windsor,  Easter  Tuesday, 
July  5,  October  '^4. 

Divmom,  Tmimt,  if^.— When  the  Domaaday  survev  was 
made,  Berkshire  was  divided  Into  twanty*two  hundreds. 
Wallingford  and  Windsor  wen  assessed  separately.  The 
hundreds  have  since  been  reduced  to  twenty,  of  which  eleven 
retain  ihti:  mt'' ..;  names  under  a  somuwliat  modernized 
form.  We  give  the  antient  hundreds,  placing  in  a  line  with 
them  the  modern  hundreds  mth  which  they  for  the  most 
part  aaincidt,  M>d  «lao  (he  part  of  the  county  in  which  the^ 
are  titualad.  N. north;  8. aonth,  &e.; C. central. 

AniiruU  Modern. 
Bcaus,  or  Beners     .    ,    .    Barnesh,  or  Beyuburst,  E. 
Blitlierie  (Blewbury)     .     .    Moreton,  N  E. 
Borcbedeberie,orBoraheldO'),  Faircros»,  C.  and  8.,  and 
beria  (Buchkbivj)  .    ./  R«ading.  N.K. 

Bray  Bray,  E. 

^  ,  ,  tCbarlton,  S.,  Sonning,  or 

Cerledone     .        •    •    •  {    Sunning,  E..  Wargrave.  E. 

Cbeualeberie.|„„jj^  Kentbury-Eagle.  C.  and  S.W. 

EleteafiHd,  HaUlaafori.  or  1  Moreton,  N.B>,  and  Cook- 
HaaUtaftnd    ...    J    ham,  8.B. 

Gamesfel  Ganfield.  N.W. 

Hilleslau  Shnvcnham,  N.W. 

Hortiimere  Hornier,  N. 

Lamboma,  or  Iiamboum   .    Lambourn.  W. 
Mcroaham  (Uareham) .   •  Ock.  N.  and  N.E. 

Naehadadam.  ....  {^"^iCs^"  *^ 
Radingcs.  or  Badingaa      .    Reading  and  Tlieale,  N.E. 
Riplesmere  .....    Riplcsmere  and  Wargrave, E. 

Roeborg  I'aircross,  C.  and  & 

Seriveham.  or  Shrivenham     Shrivenham,  1<.W. 
Sudtone  (SuUon)   .   .   •  Qok,  or  Oke^  K.  and  N.E. 

('aircross,  C.  and  S,,  and 
Reading,  N.E. 
Wantage,  C 


Taooaham  CthatebanO . 
WaaatinA  or  WautSnf 


and  Shri 


jVariogdoD,  N.W., 
 I  v«nham.B. 

Camden  pi'.T>  the  number  of  pamhes  in  the  county  at 
140;  Lysons  ^ives  ihcm  at  148.  By  a  comparison  of  llio 
list  contained  m  the  population  returns  with  tlie  best  maps, 
tho  number  may  be  thus  stated : — Parishes  wholly  in  Berks. 
149;  parishes  partly  in  other  eounties,  but  which  hav(  either 
the  I  hurrh  nr  the  principal  group  of  houses  in  Berkshire, 
aud  may  be  ihcieiore  reekoD»d  in  that  county,  9 ;  parishea 
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partly  induded  in  Berks,  but  chiefly  in  other  ooontiM«  S; 
total,  156.  The  parishes  which,  though  partly  in  other 
counties,  may  be  most  properly  reckoned  in  Berkshire,  arc 
Sunning,  Langford,  and  Shilton  (parti?  in  Oxfordshire),  and 
Coleshill.Huneerford,  Hurst  (paroc)ualchapelrv).Shal  bourn. 
Shinfleld,  and  Wokingham  (partly  in  Will*).  The  paris^hci 
whS^  ratbar  b«long  to  other  counties  are  Great  Bamngton 
{ehieflv  in  Ghmeestersbire),  St.  Aldate't  (ehiclly  in  the  city 
of  Oxford).  Strathfieldsay  (chiefly  in  HaatoXualnglailiHll 
and  Swallowficld  (chiefly  in  WilU). 

There  are  twelve  market-towns:  Abingdon,  Faringdon, 
Hungerford,  East  lUley,  Lamboum,  Maidenhead,  New- 
bury, Reading,  Wallingford.  Wantage,  Windsor,  and 
Wokuighaiii.  .Of  tbeee,  B««dtpg  and  AbiDgdon  are  the 
BMlM-towitt,  and  tiw  latter  ia  tlw  ddef  plaea  «f  emintjr 
election. 

Reading  is  on  the  Kennet,  chiefly  on  the  left  bank, 
about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  before  it  flows  into  tin 
Tltames.  It  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  sending  two 
raembets,  and  had  a  population  in  1831  of  15,595. 

Abingdon,  on  the  Gloucester  road*  fifty-six  miles  fioos 
London,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ThaniM,  juit  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Ock,  and  at  the  entrance  into  the  Thames  of 
the  Will*  and  Berks  canal.  Its  population  in  1 83 1  w as  5259. 
It  returns  one  member  to  parliument. 

Windsor,  properly  New  Windsor,  twenty-two  miles  from 
Londoa  by  Colnbrook,  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Thames, 

oontaim  a  noble  caatle.  a  residence  of  tbe  kings  of  Bngland. 
It  is  a  fMrlianentaiy  borough,  ntummfp  two  nembers.  and 

liLid  in  IBU  a  population  of  Sfi  jO,  iiirludint;  the  inhabitants 
of  llio  casUi!  and  the  lower  ward,  or  TldU  including  the 
parish  of  Old  \V  mdsor  * 

Wallingfortl,  also  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  one 
member,  forty-six  miles  frotu  London,  had  in  1 83 1  a  popula- 
IMMA  of  2563  ;t  but  tbe  limits  aasigoed  to  the  borough  bj 
the  Boundary  Aet  include  ajpmabtioB  of  prabaUy  more 
than  double  that  numh<T.    [Soa  ABiHOD0if»  RbadihO, 

WALLItfGFORD,  WlNDSOR.j 

Next  to  the  above  jilaces,  the  most  important  is  Newbury, 
on  tbe  Bath  road,  seventeen  miles  from  Reading,  and  fifty- 
aix miles  truiu  London.  It  is  on  the  river  Kennet.  at  the 
MiDt  where  the  navigation  of  that  rim  unites  with  the 
KnnteC  and  Atott  eanal,  and  had  in  1831  a  populatioB  of 
5959,  or  inelnding  SandMbrd  prioijr*  vhioh  ia  in  tbo  pniisb, 

5977. 

Great  Faringdon,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county, 
sixty-eight  miles  from  London  by  Walhngford  and  Wan- 
tage, or  between  seventy  and  seventy-one  by  Abingdon, 
bad  in  1831  a  popolatioin  of  3033  for  the  whole  Mrisb. 
Wantiige,  sixty  miles  from  London  \ff  WaUingforu,  con- 
f.iiiMM]  in  the  whole  pa^^^]l.  in  ]'i3].  '*'>H< inhaliilanti  [See 

l  AiilNODON.  NkwBURV.  WaNTAOR.] 

The  remaining  five  towns,  Hungerford,  East  Ilfiley, 
Lam  bourn,  Maideahead,  and  Wokingham  being  too  small 
to  require  oopaiata  artkloa,  may  bo  meatiained  mne  at 
length  here. 

Hungerford  is  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  county,  on  the 
Bath  rc^,  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Newbury,  above  twenty- 
five  from  Reading,  and  sixty-four  or  sixty-five  from  London. 
It  is  upon  the  river  Kennet  (which,  however,  is  not  navi- 

EUeX  and  upon  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  This  town 
I*  in  antiottt  times  the  name  of  IngU/ord  Charmam  (or 
Charnam)  Street,  which  Mr.  (Sough  (in  his  Additions  to 
Camden)  thinks  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Ford  of  the 
Angles  on  lit nnan  Street,  the  antient  Roman  road.  But 
the  Messrs.  L>  :K)ns  doubt  whether  the  name  Ingleford  ap- 

Elied  to  more  than  the  site  of  the  manor  of  Hungerford- 
ngleford,  which  is  in  the  parish,  and  obaenre  that  tte  name 
Hungorlbrd,  aa  noir  tpdt,  ooeon  in  a  reeord  as  antient  as 
A.D.  1204.  The  name  Charnam  Street  is  still  preserved 
by  one  of  the  avenues  to  the  town,  and  by  one  of  the 
tithings  into  which  \\w  y  iri-h  is  divided.  The  town  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street,  m  the  centre  of  which  are 
the  market-bouse  and  sluambles,  with  a  room  over  them  in 
wbieh  tbo  town  boainoM  is  tvaniaetod.  Tbo  ehoioh,  which 
is  in  the  woiiem  qnaiter  of  tiie  town,  was  oraotod  in  1SI4, 
in  the  place  of  an  antient  structure,  which  appeared  to  have 
l^een  built  at  difiisrent  dates.  In  the  former  church  were 
ssfond  msnotials  of  tbo  mtimtfiHBily  of  tho  HoagHftcds. 

•  out  Wlndwr  nMlher  w»«  nor  ii  indudrd  In  Ihr  p»rli«in«nUry  borough. 

*  So  la  tlw  ■  Ab«tnet  of  Ihr  Aniwen  and  Hetunu'  nndar  Uie  t^nUlkoa 

Acterim.  ■-   —  — ■  •^r— •     "^-1  nf  rirlliBial 

(naii.n|s«ftf  ]M.vaLaillL>llli  ^Seaalllf? 


The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  tbe  patnn^  of  tbo  dMB  afll! 
chq^r  of  Windsor,  and  in  the  poenliar  jnriadieiiiMi  of  ihs' 
dean  of  SaUlhaiy;  tho  not  iBOome  or  the  viearoHKO  ii 

stated  at  429/.  in  tbe  Heclenatticxil  Ferrntiev  Rspart, 
1835.     Near   the  church   is  the  free  f.'fiiiiuiar-MrhooL 
The  Kennet  is  here  divided  into  two  streams,  one  of  whidb: 
posies  through  the  town,  the  other  dose  by  it  on  the  luMk 
side.  The  latter  is  crossed  by  a  toidgo  at  tb»  ootnoeeif 
tho  town  from  Nowbuiy.  There  appeaialo  bono  aMlnllft^. 
two  m  HvngnAifd  of  any  importaiioo.  Tho  market,  which ' 
is  on  Wednesday,  has  bieeti  held  from  time  immemorul, 
and  is  mentioned  as  an  established  market  a.d.  129*. 
There  are  three  fairs.    The  population  of  the  whole  parisb. 
which  contains  4450  acres,  and  extends  into  Wiitabiio,  wak . 
in  1831,  2715  ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  this  asnsl  be 
rural  population.    The  town  is  governed  by  a  constab'c 
chosen  annually  by  the  inhabitants:  the  other  municipal, 
rli  ■  rs  are  bailiff,  steward,  town-  ii  rl  .  twelve  feoffees  arjt 
burgesses.  &c.    Hungerford  was  the  btrtb-place  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Chandler,  an  eminent  dissenting  minister  of  the. 
last  century.   There  was  formerly  an  hospital  of  St.  Joha 
the  Baptist  in  this  town,  but  ite  site  is  not  known. 

East  Ilsley  (antiently  Huldesley  or  HildesU-y)  lies  be* 
tween  Newbury  and  Abingdon,  nine  or  ten  nnh>s  from  tbe 
former,  and  eleven  from  the  latter.  It  is  fifty-four  nulei 
from  London  through  Readiug.  It  is  situated  amidiit  the 
downs  formed  by  that  range  of  chalk  hills  which  has  bem 
dosoribod  above  as  ocosaing  tho  ooonty :  on  thoae  downs  a 
great  numbof  of  sheep  afo  fhd.  Ahhough  Bast  lldey  ■ 
a  very  small  place,  of  not  more  than  738  inhabitant*  f  o 
I8.JI),  Its  sheep-market,  which  commences  on  the  Wvi- 
ni'sday  in  Kmler  v.cr'f;,  uimI  i'-  hs'ld  <_'\t:r\  ,ilft.  rri  ile  Wed* 
nesday  tiU  Wliilbuntidc,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  laree^ 
in  England  next  to  that  of  the  metropolis.  The  fthe«p 
are  purehased  by  the  Hertfotdsbim  and  Bwilringhamdiiif 
bimofSi  and  fattened  for  the  London  markot.  Tho* 
is  n  market  on  AWdnfsd  iy  thnughout  the  year,  but  tb« 
great  sheep-market  is  f  t  ^  1nnit«^  Mtasoa.  as  mentiooed 
ubovo :  there  are  also  twi  fjinn  The  living  is  a  rectnry 
in  the  deanery  of  Newbury*  of  tbo  not  Minnsl  vahH; 
according  to  flie  .KeelsiuHfteaf  RmMmui  Btpori  OUSk 

of  Mat 

Lsnriionm,  or  Chipping  I.amboam,  is  litaated  wpoa  tbe 

little  river  of  that  name,  ^\lul  h  falls  intn  tlji-  Kennet  H 
Newbury.  Lambourn  is  tu  aj^  me  edge  of  ilie  downs  men- 
tionod  in  the  account  of  East  Ilsley,  eleven  miles  from  (bat 
town,  and  sixty-five  from  London.  In  the  markot-piaoa  il 
a  tall  plain  pillar,  w  ith  an  ornamented  capital,  on  OB  asemt 
of  steps.  Tho  diuieh  is  a  handsome  Gothic  stntetme  is 
the  fbrm  of  a  enw,  having  two  ehantry  chapek  on  the  sontk 
side:  and  near  the  churchvard  is  an  hospital  for  ten  p  rsr 
me:i.  founded  by  some  of  the  family  of  Ishury  or  Ektburr. 
The  livitig  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's,  London,  of  the  average  net  toeoBOeof  104/ 
The  market  ii  of  very  antient  date,  but  has  mnehdosliMd 
of  late  years :  it  is  held  oo  Fridays.  There  are  three  hat. 
The  parish  is  very  extensive,  containing  nearly  IS.OM  ■ 
acres  it  Iv  iIjTiih  1  im  ne  township  (that  of  Chippi  j 
Lambourn)  aad  ihri!  tiih  ngs.  Tho  popuiatMO  of  th* 
township  of  Chipping  Lurnt  oum  in  1831  was  1166:  tlatrf 
the  whole  parish  2386.  At  Upper  Lambonis,  an  mi^mM 
hamlet,  was  formerly  a  free  chape),  now  dostmyod. 

Maidenhssd  is  a  small  but  neat  town,  a  little  wav  frco 
the  Thames  on  the  Bath  road,  twenty-six  miles  from  Loo- 
don.  The  town  v  as  f  rmerly  called  South  Enlin^ton,  and 
tho  name  Maidenhead  w:is  said  tu  have  been  ^^iven  to  it 
from  the  veneration  paid  to  the  head -of  one  of  the  elcTrn 
thousand  British  virgins  who,  aooording  to  an  antiew  bat 
fabulous  leeond,WBie  martyred4>y  Attila  king  of  the  Hnnr 
but  as  in  the  most  antient  records  it  is  written  Muidenh  tlf 
or  Maydenehythe *.  it  is  more  likely  that  the  name  was  tlr>: 
givei.  1  J  the  spot  where  Maidenhead  bridtie  now  rrosse*  tLt- 
Thames,  where  was  formerly  a  great  wharfage  of  Umbet 
and  firewood.  Ther^  has  been  a  bridge  at  this  &pot  from 
an  early  date*  certaiqly  fiom  tho  thirteenth  contnty,  aal 
the  erection  of  it  diverted  the  course  of  the  great  Ti  iUia 
roed,  which  appears  before  that  time  to  have  crossed  lbs 
river  about  two  miles  higher  at  Babhara  Ferry  ,  near  CotA- 
ham.  From  this  change  of  tin-  r  kuI  llie  i  <\si>  o;  Miudir. 
h«»d  took  its  rise,  and  it  soon  outstripped  Bray,  whkh  may 

*  RiUi«  I*  a  word  of  Sbxod  «ri|iD  (bah.  •  ditch  or  ticQch).  aa4  it  nM  t. 
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be  considered  its  moUMMovn,  and  hi  wluch  ^striih  it 
partly  stands. 

Maidenhead  oonsists  of  one  Ioqr  paved  street..  It  hM  a 
chapel,  erected  of  late  years  on  the  «te  of  a  lardwr  am 
taken  down  as  being  too  small.  The  bridge  consists  of 
seven  semicircular  arches  of  stone,  and  three  smaller  arches 
of  brick  at  each  end.  There  is  an  a!rn  liuu^e  licL  .et>n  the 
bridge  and  the  town  for  eight  poor  men  and  ibeix  wives. 
The  chief  trad*  «f  the  p!sre  is  in  m«al»  mailt  «Dd  timber; 
mud  it  j«  a  gvaat  thoroughfare,  in  eonMonetwe  of  which 
thero  ivs  Mvenl  inns.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and 
i'^  n  considi-rable  mart  fur  curn.  Thcrt  ine  ihreo  fairs. 
Maidenhead  has  a  corporation,  cunsisting  ot  a  mayor,  high 
steward,  steward  or  renorder,  and  eleven  burgesses,  two  of 
whom  an  annuaUy  ehoiaa  faridge-iustan.  The  mayor, 
high  atSiwaH,  iieward,  and  the  mayor  of  the  preeeding  year 
are  justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  the  mayor  presides  in  a  court 
fur  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  which  is  held  every  three 
woeks.  The  corporation  have  the  power  of  making  bye- 
laws,  and  there  is  a  jatl  for  debtors  and  felons.  The  cor- 
poration revenues  consist  chiefly  of  the  tolls  of  the  markets 
and  the  bridge.  The  town  is  in  the  parishes  of  Cookham 
and  Bray ;  the  chapel  is  in  the  former.  The  minister  is 
.appointed  by  the  mayor  and  bridge-masters,  and  is  said  to 
bo  exempt  £r«m  episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  population, 
vmiag  to  Hm  town  not  forming  a  distinct  pwMl.  cannot  be 


_  mg 
given.  It  i«  probably  about  UOO.   Than  are  a  National 
Msliool  and  a  Sunday  school,  and  t1u««  diiaenting  places  of 

worship. 

Wokingham,  or  Oakingham.  is  within  the  precincts  of 
Wiiirlitor  Forest,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  from  London  to 
R«adinx.  thirty-one  miles  and  a  half  from  London,  and  aeren 
from  Reading.  That  part  of  the  periah  in  wbieh  the  town 

stands  is  in  Berkshire,  the  other  part  of  the  pari  sb,  toe-f'thnr 
with  the  church,  is  in  an  insulated  portion  of  WiU^In  r.  Tne 
town  consists  of  several  streets,  which  meet  m  i  -.jiaeious 
area,  contatnina  the  market-house,  an  antient  budding 
finuned  with  tiinber.  open  ai  the  bottom,  and  having  above  a 
room  for  the  traniaetion  of  public  business.  The  church  is 
large  and  handsome ;  the  houses  in  the  town  are  chiefly  of 
brick.  In  Camden's  time  the  woollen  manufacture  was 
carried  ou  here,  but  now  the  malting  and  meal  trades, 
throwing  silk,  and  making  shoes  and  gauie,  furnish  the 
chief  occupation*  of  the  inhabitants.  The  market  is  held 
on  Tuesday,  and  ia  well  supplied  with  poultry,  which  the 
Hicru'l'T-;  purchase  for  the  London  market.  There  are  three 
aiiiitiuL  iu,.:b,  iiow  inconsiderable;  two  additional  ones  were 
attempted  to  l>o  established  about  1  780,  but  did  not  succeed; 
one  of  them,  at  Lady  Day.  has  been  given  up,  the  other, 
field  near  Michaelmas,  is  still  kept  up.  The  popdalioa  in 
1831  was  1628  fur  the  town  diviuon  of  the  parish,  or  3139 
for  Uie  whole  parish,  which  contains  8450  acres.  The  living 
is  a  })crpetual  curacy,  u  |)eculiar  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
dean  of  balisbury,  who  is  impropriator  of  the  great  and 
small  tithes,  and  patron  of  the  benefice,  the  income  of  which 
i«  itatad  at  litL  in  the  BcdmaUUai  Rtvtnuu'  Rn«rt, 
I83S.  Then  aie  in  fhe  parish  eif^ht  alnM»lMntaea,  with  a 
sinall  endowment;  an  hospital  at  Luckley  Green  for  a 
chaplain  and  sixteen  poor  men ;  and  an  endowed  school 
for  boys  and  girls ;  also  a  Sunday  school,  and  two  dis- 
senting places  of  worship.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  cor- 
poration, consisting  of  an  alderman  and  eleven  capital  bur- 
pt^sses.  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  Bushop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was  born  here  in  1517,  and  died 
hero  in  1690. 

Besides  the  twelve  existing  market  towns  already  noticed, 
there  are  several  places  in  Berkshire  which  formerly  had 
markieti.  A  list  of  them  is  subjoined,  with  the  population 
3f  their  Hveral  parishes  in  183),  and  soeh  oAer  pnrtieulars 

IS  seem  to  require  notice  :  — 

B.=ilkmg,  a  hamlet  of  Uffington,  three  or  four  miles  south- 
east of  Faringdon ;  population,  1 86. 

Baailden.  on  the  Thames,  about  nudway  between  Reading 
and  WalUngford ;  populatioD,  780. 

c;atmeffa,  aboul  km  milea  vest  of  But  Ilttar ;  popda- 

tion.  88. 

t  i).>lJ.iam,  on  t'n  Thames,  alittle  to  the  north  of  Maiden- 
head, part  of  which  i^  in  the  pahsb;  has  still  two  Ikint; 
population,  3337. 

Bast  Hendred,  about  four  miles  east  of  Wantage.  This 
place  was  formerly  one  of  the  seats  of  the  cloth  manufkctura. 
The  stewardship  of  one  of  the  manors  ia  this  pansh  Ls  a  no- 
minal offiee  in  tne  §^  of  the  ChaooeUor  of  the  JS&dheqner, 


and  18  one  of  the  places  given  for  the  ptupose  of  vacating  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Common.s.  There  is  at  East  Hendred 
an  anttiant  ehapel,  ni  ppoied  to  have  been  wemled  Iqr  the 
nonhs  of  Sham,  to  vimn  manor  just  ntasni  to  he- 
longed  ;  thb  ehapd  wnr  ftma  two  taneBento;  p«piila« 

tion,  86S. 

Hinton.  about  six  miles  north-ea.st  of  Faringdon,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  road  from  that  town  to  Abingdon ;  it  it 
near  the  Thames ;  population,  348. 

Kentbury,  or  Kintbury,  antiently  Cheneteberie  and  Ken- 
netbury,  abbot  three  miles  south-east  of  Hungerford,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kennet ;  it  gives  name  to  the  handled  of 
Kentbury- Eagle;  population,  1781. 

Shrivenham,  five  miles  south-west  of  Faringdon*  ghree 
name  to  the  hnndred;  population,  2113. 

.Speen,  ahont  one  mile  notth'WeA  Of  Newbury.  Speen- 
hamland,  a  tithing  of  th-;~  p.irish,  forms  a  M^rt  ofsnliMrlt  df 
Newbury.  It  was  a  Roman  station,  Spinte,  and  one  ol  the 
principal  scenes  of  action  in  the  second  battle  of  Newbury, 
Ibught  in  October,  1644.  between  the  troops  of  Charles  j. 
and  those  of  the  parliament;  population.  3044. 

8tanford-in-the-Vale.  hi  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  about 
midway  between  Wantage  and  Faringdon,  has  a  hand- 
some Gothic  church  ;  );'M|»'.ll;it  llMl>. 

Tbatchara,  on  the  n  a  i  inn;  London  to  Bath,  three  miles 
east  of  Newbury.  Its  nuLi  kL  t  was  first  held  on  Sunday,  but 
changed  by  Henn  Hi.  to  Thaciday.  There  it  a  weil-en- 
dowed  flee'iehool  hen.  Tha  pariah,  which  ja  the  laigest  in 
the  county  except  Lambonin,  eontain«lS,M8aevMj  popu- 
lation, 3912. 

Wargrave,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  Maiden- 
head to  Reading,  about  midway  between  then.  There  ii 
an  endowment  for  edneattng  poor  ebildien.  Vargrave  givea 

ninriH  to  a  hnndred  ;  population,  1423. 

U  est  Woodhay,  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire,  about 
seven  miles  t-outh-west  of  Newbury,  and  abOBt  liz  MOth* 
east  of  Uungerftird ;  population,  127. 

Yattendon,  about  eight  adlea  mvlh^atat  of  Nevhniy ; 
population,  241. 

Two  other  localities  of  this  county  deserve  iMticc.  Bray, 
which  give  s  name  to  a  hundred,  and  in  the  parish  of  which 
the  town  of  Maidenhead  partly  stands,  is  celebrated  for  the 
versatility  of  principle  manifested  by  one  of  its  incumbents, 
whence  *  the  Viear  of  Bny'  hia  become  a  proverbial  ex- 
prmrion  for  a  man  who  can  shift  his  principles  with  the 
times.  The  well-known  s^ing  of  the  Vicix  f  Pray  '  repre- 
sents this  personat'e  as  living  in  the  time  of  Charlta  II. 
and  his  succes  ur  ,  <ir)wn  to  George  I. ;  but  Fuller,  in  his 
'  Worthies  of  England,'  gives  the  following  account :— '  The 
vivacious  vicar  hereof  living  under  King  Henry  VIII.,  King 
Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  wm  first 
a  Papist,  then  a  Protestant,  then  a  Papist,  then  a  Protestant 
again.  He  had  seen  some  martvr^  burnt  (two  miles  off)  at 
Windsor,  and  found  this  fire  too  hot  for  his  tender  temper. 
This  vicar  being  taxed  by  one  for  being  a  tum-ooat,  ana  an 
unconstant  chang^g,  "Not  so»"  s^  hOb  **  for  I  always 
kept  my  principle,  whieh  is,  to  live  and  ^  the  vkar  of 
Bray."  Such  many,  now-a-dayes,  who,  though  they  cannot 
turn  the  wind,  will  turn  their  mills,  and  set  them  so,  that 
wheresoever  it  bloweth.  their  grist  shaUeoilainlyhegriB'Bd.* 
(Vol.  i.  p.  79.  Nichols's  edit.  181  i.) 

Cumner,  or  Cnranor.  is  about  three  miles  nearly  west  of 
Oxford.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  abbots  of  Abingdon, 
who  had  a  house  here  for  retirement  in  case  of  the  plague, 
sickness,  &c.,  prevail  in  L'  at  Abingdon.  After  the  Reforma- 
tion this  house  was  granted  to  the  last  abbot  for  life,  and  on 
his  death  came  into  possession  of  Anthony  Forster,  whose 
epitaph  in  Cumnor  ehuich  speaks  highly  of  him  as  being 
amiable  and  aooomplnhed.  But  in  Asnnole's  *  Antiqui- 
ties of  Berkshire'  (vol.  i.  p.  149,  scq  ),  he  is  rpprc.^ntcd  as 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  murder  of  the  unhappy  Countess  of 
Leicester,  who  was  secretly  despatched  while  staying  at 
Cumnor  by  the  order  of  her  husband,  who  was  then  aspiring 
to  the  hand  of  Queen  Sliiabeth.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novM 
of  •  Kenilworih  '  has  given  currency  to  the  dreadful  history, 
which  is  cir  unistantially  related  by  Ashmole.  Part  of  the 
man.sion  i>  fiUed  up  as  a  farm-houBi',  :ji,il  ilir  sliull  til'  tl'.e 
remainder  is  nearly  entire.  It  adjoins  the  churchyard,  and 
the  traditionary  name  of  the  Dudley  chamber  pefaito  out  the 
room  in  which  it  is  supposed  the  murder  was  committed. 
(Lysons's  Magna  Britannia  ;  Beantie*  of  England  and 
Wales,  &c.) 

DivinoM  /or  EeeMattical  eMd  L^ai  Purpotet. — Tlie 
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number  of  pvisbes  in  Berkshire  ha»  been  given  abo\'e.  The  I 
number  of  vicarages  is  considerable ;  in  Lysons's  Maipia 
Hritatmia,  where  the  pari&hcs  are  given  at  148,  the  number 
of  vicarages  is  given  at  67.  The  county  is  wholly  in  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  forms  an  archdeaconry  by  itself;  the  arch- 
deacon takes  bit  title  from  the  county.  It  \*  divided  into 
four  rural  deaneries— Abingdon,  Newbury,  Reading,  and 
Wallinnford. 

Berkshire  it  in  the  Oxford  circuit :  Reading  and  Abing- 
don are  the  assize  towns.  The  Lent,  or  Spring  assizes  are 
held  at  Reading,  the  Summer  assizes  at  Abingdon.  The 
quarter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  as  follows:  Epi- 
phany at  Reading,  Easter  at  Newbury,  Hilary  at  Abingdon, 
and  Michaelmas  either  at  Abingdon  or  Reading,  as  the  ma- 
gistrate* shall  determine. 

Nine  members  are  returned  to  parliament  from  Berkshire 
— three  for  the  county  itself,  two  each  for  Reading  and 
New  Windsor,  and  one  each  for  Abingdon  and  WaUingford. 
The  only  change  in  the  number  of  members  made  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  was  to  reduce  the  members  for  WaUingford 
from  two  to  one,  for  Abingdon  previously  returned  only  one. 
The  county  members  are  nominated  at  Abingdon,  and  the 

{loU  for  the  county  is  taken  at  Reading,  Abingdon,  New- 
mry.  Wantage,  Wokingham,  Maidenhead,  Groat  Faring- 
don,  and  East  Usley.    Abingdon  was  the  place  where  tlie 

E>11  was  taken  in  cose  of  a  contest  before  the  Reform 
ill. 

CivH  History  and  Antiquitiei. — The  Atrebatet  or  Atre- 
batii  are  considered  to  have  been  the  tribe  inhabiting  this 
district;  their  name  points  them  out  at  a  colony  of  the 
Alrcbates  (people  of  Artois)  in  Gaul,  who  were,  as  Csosar 
informs  us,  Belgte,  and  of  Germanic  origin.  (De  Bell.  Gall. 
ii.  4.)  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  some  other  modem  antiquaries, 
sonsider  that  the  Bibroci  inhabited  the  hundred  of  Bray, 
and  the  Segontioci  a  small  part  of  the  county  bordering  on 
Hampshire.  The  Bibroci  and  Sogontiaci,  and  perhaps  the 
Atrebatet  (for  some  consider  these  to  be  the  people  men- 
tioned by  Ciosar  under  the  name  of  Ancalites),  submitted 
to  Csesar  when  he  crossed  the  Thames  in  pursuit  of  Cassi- 
velaunus,  and  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  In 
the  division  mode  hy  the  Ronuins  of  that  part  of  the  island 
which  they  reduced  to  subjection,  Berkshire  appears  to  have 
been  included  in  Britannia  prima. 

Of  this  remote  period  Berkshire  retains  some  memorials 
in  the  traces  of  ancient  roads  and  other  antiquities.  The 
roads  or  parts  of  roads  run  in  different  directions.  The  most 
marked  is  a  part  of  that  which  led  from  Glevum  (Gloucester) 
to  Londinium  (London).  It  enters  Berkshire  from  Wilt- 
shire, not  far  from  Lambourn,  and  runs  S.E.  to  Spins 
(Speen).  where  it  appears  to  have  met  another  Roman  road 
from  AquiD  Solia  (Hath)  to  I>ondinium  (London).  From 
Spince  its  course  to  Londinium  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ascertained,  though  some  traces  of  it  appeared  a  few  years 
since  on  Bat^shot  Heath,  where  it  was  vulgarly  called  '  the 
Devil's  Highway.'  The  traces  of  other  Roman  roads  are 
not  of  any  great  extent  or  importance.  The  Ikening  Street 
(of  British  origin)  passed  through  Berkshire,  but  its  course 
is  disputed.  Some  consider  *  the  Ridge  Way,'  which  runt 
along  the  edge  of  the  chalk  range  over  East  and  West  Ilsiey 
Downs,  Cuckhamsley  Hills.  Sec.,  to  be  the  true  Ikening 
Street;  wlnle  others  contend  for  a  line  of  road  under  the 
same  ran(!o  through  or  near  Blewbury,  Wantage,  Spars- 
holt,  Skc.  To  the  west  of  Wantage,  where  this  last  line  is 
most  clearly  to  bo  tniccd,  it  is  called  Ickletun  Way.  ( Lysons's 
Mtif^na  Britaunia  ;  Wisu's  Account  of  sime  Antiquitiet  in 
Berkshire.) 

The  only  Roman  station  in  ihe  county,  the  site  of  which 
has  been  satisfactorily  settled,  it  Spinse.  The  name  and 
the  distances  agree  in  identifying  it  with  Speen.  a  village 
near  Newbury.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  no  Roman  re- 
mains appear  to  have  been  discovered  here— none  at  least 
tiufhcii-nt  to  show  the  existence  of  such  a  station.  Bibractc, 
mentioned  in  the  twelfth  iter  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  it 
fixed  by  Whitaker  at  Bray ;  though  the  distance  between 
liunditiiuni  and  Bibracte  (liters  so  much  from  that  between 
Ixtndon  and  Bray  as  to  occasion  great  difficulty.  Pontes, 
another  Roman  station,  has  been  fixed  by  Horsley  {Bri- 
tannia Romana)  near  Old  Windsor,  but  others  prefer  Stoinet 
in  Middlesex.  Calleva  or  Caleva  was  thought  by  Camden 
to  have  been  WaUingford :  but  though  the  rcmaint  of 
Roma«  antiquity  found  there  point  out  Waliingford  as  the 
tit«  of  %M  inportaat  Bocnan  ttstioa,  y«t  th*  situattoo  as- 


signed to  Oalleva  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  cannot  b« 
made  to  agree  with  Waliingford,  the  Roman  name  of  whirh 
is  therefore  unknown  to  ut.  Calleva  hat  alio  been  Axed  by 
oonjeeture  at  Coley  Manor,  near  Reading,  but  Silchester  in 
Hampshire,  just  on  the  border  of  this  county,  is  more  gene- 
rally preferred. 

The  vallum,  which  apptrars  to  have  surrounded  the  town 
of  WaUingford,  was  unquestionably  a  Roman  work  ;  at  the 
south-west  angle  it  is  very  entire  fur  the  space  of  about  270 
paces  on  the  louth  tide  and  370  on  the  west.  This  vallum 
is  tingle,  and  appears  to  hsve  had  a  wet  ditch,  which  ren 
dered  it  very  secure. 

There  are  remains  of  camps  in  several  parts  of  the 
county,  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Roman*, 
though  some  of  them  are  probably  of  British  origin.  Uffing- 
ton  Castle,  an  oval  eartn  work  on  the  summit  of  White 
Horse  HiU,  700  feet  in  diameter  iVom  east  to  west,  and  $00 
feet  from  north  to  south,  is  one  of  these.    It  is  surrounded 
by  a  double  vallum,  or  embankment,  the  inner  one  hi^rh 
and  commanding  an  extensive  view  in  every  direction,  the 
outer  one  slighter.    Letcoroe  or  Sagbury  Castle,  on  Let- 
come  Downs,  north-east  of  Lambourn,  is  almost  circular, 
has  a  double  vallum,  and  encloses  an  area  of  nearly  twenty- 
six  acres,  but  whether  this  is  independent  of  the  space  oe- 
cupie<l  by  the  entrenchments  and  ditches  does  not  appear. 
Another  camp  or  earth-work,  calknl  Hardsell  Camp,  it 
about  half  a  mile  north-west  of  Uliington  Castle  ;  it  is  ao 
entrenchment  of  square  fomi,  where  not  broken  by  Xht 
steep  edge  of  the  hill,  surrounded  by  a  double  vallum,  and 
in  size  about  140  paces  by  18U.  Near  Little  Coxwell,  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  Faringdon,  are  the  remains  of  a  square 
camp ;  and  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  county  there  is  t 
strong  entrenchment,  of  irregular  form,  on  Bagshot  Heath, 
near  Easthamnstead,  .560  paces  in  length,  and  280  in  breadth 
near  the  middle  :  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  work,  and 
is  commonly  called  '  CoDsar't  Camp.'    Remains  of  works 
British  or  Roman  are  alto  found  near  the  road  fh>m  Abing- 
don to  Faringdon,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  latter  (Cher- 
bury  Camp),  ond  on  Sinodun  Hill,  near  Wittenham,  on  the 
Thames.    There  arc  circular  camps  near  Ashdown  Park,  a 
little  way  from  Lambourn  (Ashbury  Camp  or  Alfred's 
Castle),  and  on  Badbury  Hill,  not  far  from  Faringdon  ;  but 
of  the  probable  origin  of  the  former  we  have  no  informatioa 
— perhaps  it  was  Danith,  as  also  the  latter  is  supposed 
to  be. 

Many  barrows  are  fbund,  especially  one  on  the  chalk 
hills  N.  of  Lambourn,  covered  irregularly  with  larfe 
stones ;  three  of  the  stones  have  a  fourth  laid  on  them  la 
the  manner  of  the  British  cromlechs.  Mr.  Wise  incUnei 
to  think  this  is  a  Danish  monument,  while  Messrs.  Lysons 
would  assign  to  it  a  British  origin.    By  the  country  people 


it  is  called  '  Wayland  Smith  and  they  hav«  a  trtditia 
of  DQ  invisible  smith  residing  here,  who  wouhl  shoe  a  tiv 
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Tpllrr  a  "nnnso  if  it  was  loft  here  for  a  short  time  with  a 
pieoe  uf  muiits)  by  way  of  payment.  Whether  wliat  is 
oalled  the  Drugon  Hili,  jutt  undur  the  White  Horse, 
is  a  natural  or  an  artificial  mound,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  A 
number  of  laiwm  clustered  together  on  Lamboum  Downs 
go  bj  the  nuM  of  *  Um  Savwi  Banovi.*  but  tbegr  we  mwe 
nameraiit  tbui  th*  lune  HnpliM.  A  eiirioin  ftone,  called 

'the  blowiny  stone,'  is  situatL-  at  Kinfjstiin  Li-4e,  five  tades 
due  nuriii  ol  Lamboum.  At  ilia  back  ul  lUi^i  »lone  grows  an 
old  elm  tree  :  the  stone  itself  is  a  species  of  red  sandnc  .  ai. . 
It  ia  about  three  feet  high,  three  feet  six  inches  broad,  and 
two  fiBVt  ISbUk,  but  it  is  rough  and  of  rather  irregular  mrfhce. 
It  ha*  aetreral  holas  in  it  m  various  aises.  Tht^e  are  seven 
h(dM  in  the  ftont,  three  at  the  to^t,  a  large  irrepilar  broken 
hollow  at  the  north  end  (for  it  standi  north  and  v  .ai) 
and  one  if  not  more  holes  at  the  back.  If  a  person  LIu.vs 
in  at  any  one  of  three  of  the  holes,  an  extremely  lou  l 
noiae  «§  piodueed,  something  between  a  note  upon  a  r  rcncb 
iioni  md  lb*  bellowing  of  a  calf,  and  this  can  be  heard  in 
a  fitTourable  state  of  weather  at  Fariugdon  Clump,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  six  miles ;  and  a  person  standing  at  about  a 
yanl  iIiHtunt  from  either  end  of  itu-  ttone  while  it  is  blown 
uita  will  distinctly  feel  the  (n'ouud  Httake.  The  hi^len  m  the 
stone  are  of  various  sixes,  i)ut  tliose  which  if  blown  into 
nrodiiM  tbe  sound  MMdy  admit  a  Mnon'a  finger.  The 
Bole  molt  eonmonljr  used  to  praduee  we  tonnd  ia  at  tbo  top 
of  the  stone ;  and  if  a  small  stick,  eighteen  inches  long,  be 
pushed  in  at  this  hole  it  will  como  out  at  a  hole  at  the 
hack  of  the  stone,  about  a  foot  l>clow  the  top,  and  almost 
immediately  bebw  the  hole  blown  into.   It  is  evident  that 


length.  When  the  afternoon  sun  shines  upon  it,  it  may  be 
seen  at  a  oonsiderable  distance  ten,  twelve,  or  even  £flecn 
miles  ;  and  from  it*  immense  size  forms  a  remarkable  object. 
It  has  given  name  to  the  hill  on  whieh  it  is  carved  and  to 
tbe  vale  above  which  tint  bill  rises.  The  inhabitants  of  tile 
neighbourhood  have  ea  antient  ooilm  of  assembling  *  to 
scour  the  borse,*  tie;  to  «ib*r  away  tiie  turf  where  it  baa 
encroached  upon  it.  On  such  occasions  a  rural  festival  is 
held,  and  they  are  regaled  by  tbe  lord  of  the  manor ;  but  it 
<l'>e>  ri'Jt  appear  that  they  have  observed  this  custom  since 
17bO.  Nearly  above  the  White  Horse,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  la  the  antient  camp  or  earthwork  called  Uffington 
Caade ;  and  in  ila  vicinity  are  the  antiquities— Hardwell 
Camn,  AlfM'i  Oaitle,  Dragon  Hill,  tbe  Seven  Rnrrows, 

1  Wnyland  Smith,  already  described.  Mr,  W  si  il:  >ught 
that  Wayland  Smith  was  the  monument  of  a  Danish  King 
shun  in  the  Battle  of  ^/iiscesdun. 

Messrs.  Ly!>un»  have  given  some  weighty  reasons,  urged 
by  Dr.  Beke,  professor  of  modem  history  in  the  univtmy 
of  Oxford,  for  identifying  the  Ethandane  of  tbe  Saxon 
Chronicle,  where  King  Alfred  gained  the  victory  that  re- 
stored him  to  his  throne,  with  Eddington,  near  Hutigerfmd 
in  this  countv ;  this  is  eootrarr  to  the  general  opinion  whieh 
has  su  pposed  lUhandane  to  to  Kddington,  near  Woafbiinr 
in  WUU. 

In  the  war  with  the  Danes  during  the  reign  of  Ethelred 
II.,  Berkshire  was  laid  waste  vrith  fire  ana  sword.  Tlie 
barbarous  invaders  burnt  Reading,  Wallingford.  and  other 

pl<u-  V.  TIlis  was  ill  lOOG.  At  the  time  uf  tin  N  i-man 
inva&Lon,  William  the  Coi»|ueror  received  at  WalUngford 


this  is  the  place  at  which  tbe  air  finds  its  exit,  as  after  the  ,  tbe  submission  of  the  archbishop  Sti^and  and  of  the  prin- 
atone  haa  been  Uevn  into  at  the  top  far  a  ooasiderable  time  i  oipal  baromib  before  he  marched  to  Loodoa;  and  sbortijr 
this  hole  beeones  wet  Theie  seenn,  howerer,  no  Ambt  |  aftarwarda  a  ttrnng  eaatie  waa  hnilt  at  WalUngflird  by 


that  tbero  nrc  fhtimbera  in  the  stone,  as  the  irregular  broken 
hullow  at  iliL!  in/rlli  end  of  it  has  evidently  formed  a  part  of 
ail  ii:ifr  jilacL',  ^vli.rli  ;i  biiiular  sound  might  once  have 
beeu  produced.  In  the  u«»Khbourhood  there  exists  a  tradi- 
tioo  tMfc  tbia  atone  was  uad  ftir  tiie  imipoae  of  giving  an 
alarm  on  theaHioaehof  aneosaeiy. 

We  believe  that  time  h  no  aeoount  of  fUa  very  singular 
itono  either  in  Lv^ons's  Ifiifnu  Britannia,  or  any  other 
pubhcation.    Ii     markeii  m  the  Ordnance  Map. 

When  the  Saxons  beeame  posicssed  of  South  Britain, 
Berkshire  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons. 
It  was  partly  wrested  from  them  by  the  powerful  and  ambi- 
tioiiaOik,  htngofthe  Monaans.  At  what  time  it  ratumed 
vnder  the  away  of  the  Weat  Saxon  kines  we  are  not  aware ; 
probably  it  was  when  Egbert  elevated  Wes.sex  tu  a  perma- 
nent superiority  over  the  other  parts  of  the  Saxon  Octarchy. 
It  formed  part  of  Wessex  under  tlie  reign  of  Ellielwulph 
(son  of  Egbert),  whose  youngest  son,  the  great  Alfred,  was 
born  at  'Wumtage  in  this  county.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  I., 
the  biother  and  immediate  piedeeeaaor  of  Alfrwl.  the  Danes 
invaded  Berkshire,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Reading. 
Here  they  wert  uitarke  l  by  the  West  Saxons;  in  the  first 
engagement  the  Dunes  were  defeated,  but  in  the  second 
liiey  repulsed  their  assailants.  Four  days  afterwards  at 
./Usoesdun.  i.e.  Ash-trce-hill,  a  more  important  battle  was 
fouKht,  in  which  both  Ethelred  and  Alfred  were  present, 
and  in  which  tbe  Danes  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
The  site  of  this  iEocesdun  has  been  much  disputed.  Wise, 
ill  ]iis  Letter  t'>  Dr.  Mead  concerning  tome  Anttquitiei  in 
Ihrkshire,  couteiuU  fur  tbe  ridge  of  the  chalk  hilU  extending 
from  Wantage  into  Wiltshire,  and  thinks  that  the  White 
Horse,  cut  on  tbe  hill*  is  a  memorial  of  the  victory.  Aston, 
a  village  near  Wallhigford,  and  Ashampstead,  a  village 
about  equally  di.staiit  from  Wallingfurd,  Newbury,  .ind 
Readiufr,  have  eaeh  tlieir  partizaiia.  Mr.  Turner  {History 
of  the  An^lo-Stixant)  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  Meran- 
tuau  (where  sliortly  afterwards  the  Saxons  sustained  a 
severe  defeat,  in  whidi  Ethelred  WaS  aottlilfy  WOUnded) 
waa  Moreton.  near  WaUingfoid. 

As  tbe  White  Hone  has  been  connected  by  Mr.  Wise 
*ith  the  above  mentioned  battle  of  iEsct  s-duii,  and  aj>  it  i;^  a 
Work  either  of  Saxon  origiiiul.  or  uf  still  higluT  antiquity,  it 
Seems  luit  out  nt"  plai  o  to  give  a  brief  account  ot  it  lu  re. 
The  White  Horse  the  figure  ol  u  horse  cut  in  tbe  turf  on 
the  north'West  bee  of  tbe  range  of  chalk  downs  which  cross 
Uus  cottBtf  at  a  part  where  tbe  dedivi^  ia  at  mice  lody  and 
Megp^  Mr.  Wise  is  in  raptures  with  ttie  shill  displaced  iu 
the  work,  and  iu  the  admirable  choice  of  a  situation  where 
it  is  little  exposed  to  iiyury  or  decay.  More  sober  judges, 
daaeribe  ii  aa  «  nAe  igann  nboul  S74  ftat  in 


Robert  D*Oyley,  one  of  the  followers  of  the  conqueror. 

In  the  civil  war  consetjuent  upon  the  usurpation  of  Ste- 
phen, Berkshire  was  again  the  seat  of  war.  Brian  Kiiz- 
oourt,  who  had  come  by  marriage  into  possession  of  Wul- 
lingford  Castio,  early  took  the  aim  of  the  Empresi>  Maud  ; 
and  hia  eaatie  afliMded  her  a  aeeme  letient  when  she  lied 
ftom  Oxford.  Faringdoo  Caatie,  wbioh  waa  eneted  by 
Ri  In  rt  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  brother  of  the  Empress, 
was  taken  by  Stephen,  and  so  completely  demolished,  that 
not  a  vestige  now  remains.  Wiien  John  rebi'lled  against 
his  brother,  Richard  I.,  he  seized  \\  alluigford  and  Windsor 
Castles,  but  they  were  taken  from  him  again  by  the  benma 
in  the  king'a  inteveat*  and  nlaoed  in  the  hands  of  tiie  queen 
dowager.  The  atiength  «v  tiiese  two  fortresses  renaered 
them  important  as  military  stations,  in  the  troubles  which 
took  place  during  the  latter  jxirt  of  the  reign  of  John,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  In  12fiJ  Windsor  Cattle 
was  taken  by  Simon  de  Mootfort.  During  this  early  part 
of  our  history,  the  mluce  at  CHd  Windaor,  or  the  eaaUe  at 
New  Windsor,  was  toe  fre(}uent  residence  of  the  king. 

Of  the  castles  of  this  period  there  are  few  remains  except 
at  Windsor.  The  antient  castle  there,  still  the  abode  of 
rovalty,  will  be  described  under  tbe  article  Windsor.  Of 
Wallingford  Castle,  the  ditches  and  earthworks,  which  are 
of  great  extent,  and  a  fragment  of  a  wall,  are  the  onlv  re- 
mains. DonningfeOD  Castle,  near  Newbury,  is  said  to  nave 
been  founded  in  or  near  the  time  of  Richard  II.  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  Chaucer  the  poet  was  possessor  and  in- 
habitant of  tliis  place,  but  the  assertion  is  not  Iwrne  out  by 
evidence.  Camden,  who  callii  iU  Dennington  or  Dunning- 
ton.  describes  it  as  a  small  but  elegant  castle,  on  the  tap  of 
a  woody  hill,  eommandtng  a  pleasant  pnMipee^  and  lighted 
by  windows  on  every  ude.  It  auflbrea  so  mueh,  bol^ver, 
during  the  civil  war.  that  only  a  gateway  with  two  towers 
is  remaining  now.  The  very  sites  of  the  castles  at  Read- 
ing, Newhury,  Faringdon,  anil  Brightwell  near  Walling- 
fortl,  £ire  unknown.  Aklworth  Castle,  about  five  milesi 
|8outb-east  of  Kast  Ilsley,  has  scarcely  a  vestige  left:  some 
foundations  of  walls  built  with  flints  have  bean  latalj 
dug  up. 

There  is  an  old  innnor-house  at  Applcton,  not  far  from 
Oxfunl,  siippos4."<l  to  Ihi  of  tbe  time  of  Henry  II. :  and  there 
are  other  antinit  manor  or  other  dwelling-houses  at 
Withams  and  (Jumnor,  near  Oxford ;  Littlo  or  K.ist  Sbef- 
ford,  between  Newbury  and  Lamboum ;  Sutton  Cuurtnejt 
near  Abinsden ;  and  Ockholt  manoc-bouae,  near  Maiden- 
head. Oekhott  manor-house  Is  an  antient  seat  of  the 
Norreys  family,  now  a  rarm-hou>^.'.  It  aiJjK  ars  t  i  1  i\» 
been  built  before  the  Reformation.  In  the  hall  ib  a  Wgs 
bny  wimkm  flUed  milk  eoata  of  wauh  which  appear  coeval 
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»ith  the  bailduig;,naoiig  iImb  an  dioM  of  the  al»b^  of  of  the  hroildiiigi  tot  the  pri«su  and  eleriu  of  a  ibrmer  col- 
Abinirioa  and  ST  IIm  Nomjrs  fiunfljr,  vidi  tMr  iMtto.  legtats  ebareb  tt  WdlinRford,  tfaough  the  ebardi  itaelf  hu 
*  Feythfully  ttntf  IkiqUMdy  NipwMd.  (8m  LyaOM's  been  entirely  destroved.  The  parish  rhurch  at  Shotte*- 
Magna  BrittaOda,)  bruke,  near  Maidenhead,  once  belonged  to  the  college  ci 

St.  Joliii  the  Baptist  there.  St.  GeorKo's  Chapel,  at  Wttld 
sor,  will  be  mentioned  in  the  article  Windsob. 

Of  the  churches  of  earlier  date,  Avinetoa  dMarVM  wmt' 
tion,  from  ita  remarkable  spectmeoa  of  Nomui  (or  as  it » 
sometimes  termed  Saxon)  arcbiteetnn.  The  arch  wbkrh 
divides  the  chancel  from  the  nave  is  a  portion  of  two  arche«. 
and  each  portion  bein^;  more  than  a  quadrant,  tha  arch  baa 
a  depending  point  in  the  middle.    Portions  ot  the  Nurmaa 
style  may  M  observed  in  St  NieholM  Choieh  at . 
and  in  other  places.  WiHbid  Chtuah,  batwaan  N« 
and  I^roboum,  has  a  Norman  round  tower,  surmoanted 
by  a  portion  in  the  early  English  style,  and  a  spire  in  the 
demraied  English.        si»me  part  of  the  body  of  tbechurrh 
is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  this  church  contains  example* 
of  all  the  different  stvles  of  what  is  usually  called  Gothic 
architecture.  Great  SbaffiMd  Cbuiob,  not  far  from  Wel- 
ford,  has  a  roand  towor,  tunnoanted  bjr  an  octan;ni)ar  story. 
Shottesbroke  Church  is  a  beautiful  miniature  rrws  churrh. 
with  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  intersection.  UffingtoB 
church,  also  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  is  iar>;e  and  handsome 
St.  Lawrence's  Church  at  Rending  has  a  fine  towi«r  of 
checqucred  ilint-work  in  the  perpendicular  style. 
In  tba  civil  war  batvaan  Charlas  I.  and  the  Parliamcnf 
Duringthapiwralence  ofthe  Roman  Catholic  faith,  many  i  Berkshiw  became  the  scene  of  sewal  temarkable  contests! 


(OckhaltlbaafkMM.1 


idisioiulKnuaa  ware  buiU  and  endowed  in  Berkshire.  Tan 
Bar^  Notitia  MonuHea  contabts  a  list  of  tbirty-IHo  reli 

gioUS  establishments  of  till  kin  l^  :  three  of  which  were 
numbered  at  tlu>  Returnuitmn  amipii<j  the  '  greater  nionas- 
teries,'  and  j);)>^(  sse<l  a  clear  revenue  of  iOO/.  per  annum.* 
The  most  important  by  far  of  these  establishments  were  the 
Benediotino  abbeys  at  Abingdon  and  Reading.  Abingdon 
Alibaf  aMaan  to  hava  baaa  oiiginalljr  founded  upon  a  bill 
aallea  Abendnne,  about  two  miles  from  the  present  town, 
nearer  O.xfonl,  by  Cissa,  a  West  Saxnn.  gnvernor  of  great 
part  of  Berks  and  Wilts,  under  Kentwin,  kmi;  of  tiie  West 
Saxons.    Five  ycar!^  after  its  foundation  this  monastery 
was  removed  to  a  place  then  called  Sovekisham  or  Seove- 
aliaabam,  or  Seusham,  and  since  then  Abbendon  or  Abing- 
Jon,  and  enriched  by  the  munificence  of  Ceadwalla  and 
Ina,  kings  of  Wesscx,  and  other  benefactors.   The  abbey 
was  destroyed  by  the  Dunes,  and  the  monks  deprived  of 
their  chief  possessions  by  Alfred  the  Great :  hut  the  posses- 
sions were  restored,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  abbey  com- 
nancad  at  least,  by  Edred.  grandson  and  one  of  the 
meeassors  of  Alfteo.   Numarous  beneihetions  hiereaaad 
the  wealth  of  the  establishment,  and  the  abbot  was  mitred. 
The  yearly  inroine  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  was 
M4'J/.  2*.  ad.  gross,  or  IH76/.   10*.  9rf.  clear.  Reading 
Abbey  was  also  for  Benedictines,  and  the  abbot  was  mitred. 
This  abbey  was  founded  by  King  Hanrj  I.,  a.d.  1121,  and 
richly  endowed.  At  the  suppression  it  had  2116/.  St.  M. 
gross,  or  1938/.  14«.  30.  clear  yearly  income.   There  are 
isomc  remains  of  both  these  ^,'re,it  est;\blishments.    Those  at 
Reading  consist  of  the  gateway  iiiid  of  some  other  ruins, 
whieii  are  little  more  than  rude  heaps  of  stone,  all  architec- 
tural decoration  having  been  defaced.   The  .\bbcy  Mills 
are  still  remaining.  At  Abingdon  aoow  anticnt  rooms  are 
oeeupied  as  a  breweiy;  and  tba  gataway  of  the  abbey  is 
■tin  used  as  a  prison. 

At  Bustlesham,  or  Bysham  Montague,  now  Bisham,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  nearly  op|X>kito  Marlow  in 
Buckinghamshire,  was  a  priory  for  canons  of  the  order  of 
St.  Austin,  foundied  1J38,  by  William  Montacute,  earl  of 
Saitabitfy.  Their  yearly  revenue  at  tlie  suppression  was 
327/1  4a.  (rf.  gross,  or  28Sk  1 1r.  clear.  Upon  the  surrender 
of  this  monastery  to  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  refounded  for  the 
Benedictines,  its  revenue  more  than  doubled,  and  the  nbb. it 
mitred;  but  this  new  establishment  was  also  suppressed 
four  or  five  years  aAisr.  There  are  no  remaiaa  of  no  aOQ- 
vcntual  buildings  aioapt  an  antient  doorway,  now  the  en- 
trance of  »  aomewhat  later  ediiee,  the  seat  of  a  branch  of 
the  Vansittart  family. 

Of  the  minor  establishments  there  are  some  remains. 
Of  tlie  church  of  the  CIrey  Fn:ir?.  (  FniiKisinuis)  at  Reading, 
there  are  considerable  remains  now  usctl  as  a  Bridewell  ; 
there  are  also  some  ruins  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Hurley,  between  Maidenhead  and  Henley-upoD-TbameStand 
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Windsor  was  trarrisnneil  by  the  Parliament,  and  continued 
in  their  possession  throughout  the  war.  It  was  once  attacked 
by  Prince  Rupert,  but  be  was  unsuccessful.  Wallin^oid 
was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  and  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  Royalists  as  long  as  they  were  capable  of  making  any 
stand.   In  1642,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  King's  amy 
gained  possession  of  Reading,  the  Parliamentary  garrison 
retiring  upon  their  approaeh,  and  the  county,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  parts  round  Windsor,  came  into  the  power  of 
the  RoyalisU;  but  in  April,  1643,  the  r  iiliiiiiii  ntaij  fcliaa, 
under  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Muor-Gencral  Skipfait,  m- 
tookReadfaigbyoapitolation.  In  the  tatter  part  of  «fie  aaae 
year  w*aa  finijl^t  the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  between  the 
Parliamentanans  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  Royalistj 
commanded  by  the  kin;;  in  [lerson.    The  victory  was  doult- 
ful,  but  the  action  has  l>een  rendered  memorable  by  the  £sll 
of  the  accomplished  Lord  Falkland.   The  town  of  Reading 
fell  into  thehandsof  tbeRoya)iataBOonaftar,aiidwaagun- 
soned  by  them,  bnl  eraenated  the  Mlowinf  year.  In  1644, 
iDonnington  Castle,  which  was  held  for  the  kinc  by  a  garri* 
ion  under  Captain  John  Boys,  was  besieged  ii>  a  strone  de- 
tachment of  the  opposite  party:  but  thout'h  the  td.nce  wis 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  rums,  the  gallant  (iefenders  held 
out,  and  the  Parliamentarians  raised  the  siege  upon  At 
king's  a|ipioaeb.  Shortly  after  (via.  Snb  October.  1644) 
a  seeond  batde  was  fought  at  Newbury,  with  the  same  In- 
decisive result  wliicli  attended  the  former  one.    The  kiti£ 
commanded  his  own  troops,  and  the  Karls  of  Essex  and 
Manchester,  and  SirWillum  Waller,  those  of  the  parb*- 
mcnt.   No  person  of  note  fell  in  the  battle.  The  amy  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex  wintered  cUajear  in  the  eoimty,  at  Abog* 
don,  Reading,  &c.   The  rest  of  the  war  was  not  marhed  bf 
any  great  event   In  1645  Sir  Stephen  Hawkins  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  Parliamentary  garnson  at 
Abingdon  ;  and  Cromwell  failed  in  an  attack  upou  Fi- 
ringdon,  but  fought  a  successful  skirmish  at  Radcot  Brid^ 
in  that  neigbbourfaood.  and  took  200  priaoocra.    Id  164f 
Prince  Rapevt  attaded  Abingdon  again,  but  without  auecaaa 
A  slight  skirmish  occurred  at  Reading  in  1 6^8,  and 
a  trilling  affair  at  Twyford,  between  Reading  and  Maiden- 
head.   These  were  the  only  artions  which  occurred  durug 
the  Revolution  by  which  that  year  was  distinguished. 

Poipu^to;!.,— Berkshire  is  essentially  an  agiiodtanl 
county,  and  ranks  in  this  raapect  fourtisenih  aaoog  the 
counties  of  England.   At  the  eensos  of  1831  it  waa  mnJ 
that  among  .17,084  males,  twenty  years  of  ape  and  upward*, 
residing  within  the  county,  no  more  than  521  were  eiupK'U-d 
in  manufactures,  or  in  making  manufacturing  roachinen. 
Out  of  this  number,  nearly  30U  are  employed  in  raokuif 
mats  and  sacking  at  Abingdon,  and  sail-ckith  there  sail 
elsewhere;  about  100  are  engaged  in  ailk-mannfactnws at 
Reading  and  Newbury,  and  2S  in  copper-tnilla  at  Bii' 
The  jiroportions  in  winch  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
divided  into  the  leading  classes  of  employment  at  the 
oriSll.ttt1.aailMU 
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AgTMultnre  (familiM  ia  100) 
Trade,  manufaotlllM,  900* 
Other  clasaes  .   •   •  • 
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The  followinp  RTimmary  of  the  population,  as  it  exiatetf 
in  May  1831,  u  given  in  Rjokman'&  Tabiea,  and  exhibiti 
the  number  and  occufitiailt «f  tlw  pMfl*  W  bttndnd 
kc,  of  thfl  coun^ 
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Seynhnnt,  Hundred 

638 

687 

3 

16 

340 

118 

229 

1,679 

1.745 

3.424 

865 

Iniy  .... 

703 

762 

2 

28 

350 

210 

202 

1,719 

1,761 

3,480 

893 

Tharlton     .    .  . 

573 

623 

2 

8 

41 

1 

no 

102 

1,631 

1,477 

3,108 

828 

!3umpton     .  . 

486 

53  7 

1 

6 

374 

94 

69 

1,340 

1,256 

2,596 

641 

:)ookham    .    .  . 

1.098 

1,270 

15 

41 

404 

404 

462 

2.998 

3,004 

6,002 

1.533 

'Virenm     .    .  . 

2,391 

J.507 

15 

56 

1,506 

552 

449 

c  /ion 

o,0o9 

A  Al4k 

1 

1.957 

8.001 

''aririfrdon  . 

742 

ST! 

7 

18 

491 

242 

139 

2,135 

2,072 

4,207 

1,023 

laiilield  .     .     .  . 

653 

705 

3 

14 

513 

96 

96 

1,758 

1,653 

3,411 

891 

-lortner  .    .    .  . 

631 

712 

2 

12 

582 

68 

62 

1,765 

1,558 

3,323 

876 

^intbiwy  Eagle 

1(805 

1.964 

7 

55 

1,26 

7 

431 

266 

4,281 

4,475 

8,756 

2,236 

^mbeiim   .    .  . 

641 

«58 

2 

15 

487 

121 

50 

1.621 

1,464 

3,085 

807  , 

lAeicloB 

1,180 

1,312 

5 

19 

970 

234 

108 

3,059 

2.571 

5,930 

1,511 

>sk  

1,321 

1,455 

6 

978 

254 

223 

3,298 

8,301 

6,599 

1,740 

-leading 

1,966 

25 

1,220 

4,868 

4,59f> 

9,464 

2,400 

^ipplesRiere     .  . 

975 

1,289 

1    'J  2 

59 

335 

870 

Si 

2,9  3-2  ■ 

2,835 

5,667 

1,560 

vhhvenlmn     •  • 

898 

I.ll'J 

7 

9 

818 

15G 

1-15 

2.G9'J 

2,597 

5,296 

1,319 

^^^MiMIB             .        .  • 

1,087 

1,187 

11 

35 

474 

463 

250 

3,070 

2.765 

5,835 

1,527 

rheale  .... 

1,105 

1,222 

i  3 

29 

830 

230 

162 

3,034 

2,806 

5,840 

1.493 

,Vai)ta<^o      .     ,  . 

1.570 

1,680 

42 

795 

C7j 

210 

3.804 

3.757 

7,561 

1,937 

iVar^rravo 

608 

683 

6 

34 

417 

135 

1.11 

1.711 

1.658 

3,369 

866 

Vbin^don  (Borough) 

1,139 

1,191 

8 

45 

llf. 

694 

J8l 

2,559 

2,700 

5,259 

1,331 

S't'wbury  (Town) 

1.256 

1,269 

2 

72 

30 

623 

616 

2.i>5& 

3,103 

5.959 

1.505 

^oiiriing  (Boroii{»h)  . 

3.081 

3,501 

46 

226 

139 

1,796 

1.567 

7,206 

8,389 

1 

5,5'Jj 

3,781 

tValliagfurd  (do.)  . 

476 

542 

2 

20 

89 

304 

149 

1.186 

1.377 

2.563 

615 

mudaor  (da)    .  . 

1,100  ' 

1,367 

33 

36 

11 

I 

553 

703 

3,405 

3,698 

7.103 

1.905 

Totals  . 

28,032  1 

31,081 

234 

975 

14,047 

9,884 

7.150 

72,553 

72.836 

145,389 

37,084 
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^eynhant,  HniKlnd 

43 

6 

387 

24 

132 

28 

5-2 

144 

49 

23 

161 

•Jraj-      ,    .    .  . 

39 

26 

387 

253 

44 

85 

34 

25 

10 

126 

l^harlton      .    .  . 

86 

22 

420 

163 

29 

17 

30 

61 

37 

111 

I^ompton      .    .  . 
!?ooKhani  ... 

39 

5 

432 

«» 

20 

29 

21 

26 

52 

8;i 

44 

20 

538 

453 

63 

213 

87 

115 

61 

353 

Fairrniss  ... 

145 

49 

1.575 

20 

673 

80 

139 

188 

132 

!5j 

481 

Karin|<doQ    .    .  . 

60 

28 

522 

270 

27 

62 

36 

18 

13 

183 

•  im  field      .    .  . 

82 

1 1 

■199 

154 

21 

41 

32 

5? 

19 

127 

Homier      .    .  . 

64 

11 

651 

»4 

U 

17 

21 

17 

3 

97 

fCintbary  Eagle 

171 

39 

1,201 

523 

77 

52 

113 

GO 

10 

280 

l^;ini  bourn  . 

17 

10 

428 

152 

12 

14 

137 

17 

10 

82 

102 

12 

987 

280 

33 

24 

49 

19 

12 

167 

:>'k      .   .   .  . 

135 

37 

1,047 

290 

44 

64 

72 

51 

32 

217 

Keacltnc  ... 

117 

32 

1,272 

7 

518 

57 

186 

139 

72 

43 

250 

Ripplesinere     .  . 

58 

11 

401 

477 

29 

436 

102 

46 

7 

97 

Shrivenham 

112 

23 

764 

228 

24 

50 

69 

49 

34 

190 

Sonning  . 

85 

34 

487 

1 

509 

38 

125 

146 

102 

75 

220 

riieale    .    •    .  . 

91 

17 

846 

264 

56 

68 

84 

72 

41 

207 

^Vantage 

115 

25 

901 

68 

548 

61 

63 

103 

53 

21 

248 

VVargrave 

43 

26 

111 

188 

64 

19 

40 

45 

10 

144 

A.bingdoii  (BoiMigh) 

4 

134 

227 

585 

65 

243 

58 

15 

6 

179 

Mewburf  <Town) 

9 

3 

37 

22 

783 

68 

443 

112 

30 

6 

227 

1?   -rlinp  (B<>rou>ih)  . 

10 

8 

204 

148 

2,189 

234 

686 

154 

148 

64 

1.020 

V\  aUingfond  (do.) 

7 

84 

4 

298 

54 

114 

25 

29 

IS 

157 

WindMirCdA.)   .  . 

13 

3 

157 

675 

205 

471 

228 

I :)  ;i 

-18 

506 

Mb  . 

1,711 

458 

14.802 

ftSl 

10,758 

1,447 

3.7Pf 

2^124 

1455 
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ThBsfaMiiili  BOMilatioBof  BwlwhiWb>twwhof  th»ftwir 

full!  IblU. 

S«^94  109.216 

60.917  118.277 

66.431  131,977 

72,836  145.389 

Showing  Ml  increase  between  Uie  flnt  and  last  cnuniemion* 
of  36,174  penons,  or  33  per  cent.  This  is  considerably 
below  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  whole  of  England,  wbieo 
amounted,  in  the  same  period,  to  57  per  cent 

The  ages  of  the  population  in  the  oounty,  loferMtttt 
•MM  coiik  b*  MMitaiiMd  in  1881,  «m  M  «k«t 


1801 

1811 
1821 
1831 


59.881 

57,360 

65.546 
72,553 


8-29 
11-58 

1008 


IMil. 

Under  5  years 

.  8,908 

17.380 

5  to  10 

•  • 

.  8.566 

8,014 

16.580 

10  .,  16 

•  ■ 

.  7,318 

1^ ,  ^  1 1 7 

14,125 

15  „  20 

.  6,056 

5,836 

1 1,892 

20  ,.  30 

.  8,837 

9.800 

18.637 

30  40 

•  • 

,  fl,795 

7,316 

14,111 

40  »  SO 

•  • 

.  S,740 

S,988 

11.789 

50  „  Rl) 

.  4.386 

4.352 

R,7r?« 

60  „  70 

.  3.030 

3.132 

6.162 

70  „  80 

.  1,719 

1,712 

3,431 

80  „  90 

•  • 

468 

558 

1,020 

90  ,.  100 

•  • 

30 

41 

71 

100  jma  and  upvaida  1 

B 

3 

61.854 

62,019 

123,873 

Cotmty  Eameauit  CriHU,  4^e.— Ibe  rams  expended  for 
lihe  telief  of  the  poor  nt  tb*  tma  il«eMin«y  jmm  of  ennne- 

ratinn  within  the  present  century,  were — 

In  1801.  81.994/.  being  an  avmge  of  15«.  fur  each  inhab. 
„  1811,  160,873/.  „  27*.  2d.  „ 

„  1881.  104.338/.  M  15«-  ^d.  » 

„  1831. 115,0701.  m  Ite.  lOdL  „ 

The  sum  expended  for  this  purpose,  in  the  year  ending 
25th  March,  1834,  was  100,183/.,  which,  on  the  xuppogitton 
that  the  population  has  gone  on  inereaain^r  since  1831  at 
the  same  rata  as  it  did  in  the  ten  preceding  yean,  is  an 
nveragc  of  13«.  4d.  for  each  inhabitant.  The^  averages  are 
all  very  far  befond  tiwM  tar  tho  vholo  ot  EtmiiuA  and 
Wales,  and  which  were 

In  1801,  9«.  idforoMliinhditait. 

„  1811.  13«.  idL  w 

„  1821. 10«.  7</.  M 

M  1831,   9».  9d.  ,. 

«  1834.   8«.  id. 
The  sum  raised  within  the  county  for  poors'  rate,  county 
rate,  and  other  local  purpo9«r8,  in  the  year  ending  25tn 
Man-l],  \h:v.,  \v;is  I :if;. i Oij/.,  iidi!  w:i:s  Irvifld npon tbofilious 
deschpliuus  ul'  propert)'  as  follows : — 

On  land  ....        £101.740  13 

„  Dwelling-houses         .      •      t  29.861 
Mills,  frctories.  &e.      .      .      .  3,298 


«  MaBiKMt  pr«Al%  niriiinlioiit  Ami. 


Of  whbh  «M  «K|wnd«d— 
flnr  tbo  veliarw  the  poor 

In  siii'--  flaw,  removal  of  paupers,  Stc. 
For  other  purposes 


1,4'.U) 


4 

II 

12 


£130,400 

0 

£111.597 

3 

3.12! 

19 

18,15a 

16 

£133.178  18 

The  mode  in  wMeb  tlw  return  hu  baen  made  up  for  the 
year  ending  95th  March,  1834,  does  not  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish the  descriptions  of  proportv  which  were  assessed  for 
local  purposes.  The  total  amount  levied  in  that  year  was 
127,229/.  1 and  the  expenditure  was  as  follows : — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  .  .  £100,183  3 
In  suits  of  law,  removal  «fpmpm,feo.  3.458  5 
For  other  purposes      .      •      .         20,775  19 

£124,417  7 

A  saving  has,  therefore,  been  eflfected  of  more  than  ton 
per  cent  in  the  «ix{)ensc  of  relicvini^:  the  poor,  occasioned 
partly  by  the  diminished  cost  of  provisions,  and  partly  by 
more  careful  management,  but  the  remaining  souroM  Ot 
expenditure  have  bwn  so  inowaaed  that  tha  gMUtal  aaviat 
has  amounted  to  only  6|  par  eattL 
Iha  mnbarflf  tunpka  tnutsinBeriMhiiniBieWini 


, ;  tha  nombet  at  miles  of  road  under  their 
319f  and  tha  annual  taMonw  aCdw  aana  darf«nd 

and  parish  compn^itinTi^;.  15,388/.    The  annual 
repair  and  tntuKi<.'t  i[ie[il  al  ihe  roads  was  15,092/. 

Till'  rnii-it)'  (.•\[i";i<lilure  for  various  ]i\;r]irjscs,  exclusive 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  as  Adlows  jo  11^3,  the  latest  txnu 
to  wInbIi  waf  ftatanaint  has  liaan  gmn:— 

1 

11 

1 

\9 

0 
6 
1  I 

II 

o 
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Bridgea  aad  roads  Isajing  to  them      £986  9 

Gaols   8090  12 

Sipanaei«f«KiiiiiiMl1ria]aat^uatt.sess.  631  i 

,.                 M            aUMUtS  657  17 

„       ooronsfs      •      •      «  188  IS 

shire  halls    .      .      .  13  16 

lunatic  asylums     .       .  34  14 

M        printing,  bailiff, marshal,  &c.  359  16 

„       oonveying  i>risoner8  to  gaol  178  16 

n      dnkofaasise  4i  4 

„        conveying  vaurantji       .  997  3 

The  sum  levied  for  county  laie  in  1B33  was  11.207/.  Ife*. 
The  accounts  are  examined  on  the  first  day  ut  ]a.inr  r  m». 
sions  in  the  grand  jury  room,  adjoining  to  the  «x>urt,  and 
from  tbi^  examination  no  panon  is  excluded. 

Tba  numbars  of  psnona  ehaiged  with  tha  comoiiaaian  of 
eiimfnal  afltaees  in  Borksliire  in  tba  three  septennial  parisds 

ending  with  1828.  1827,  and  1834.  were  912,  1 1 13.  and  150S 
respeciivelv.  beiuK  an  average  of  130  anntially  m  tha  Ant 
period,  of  159  in  Ota  asoMid  pariod,  aii4«rsi6  in  tba  last 
septennial  period. 

The  number  of  panona  tiiad  at  ({naitar-sesaions  in  I83I. 
1832.  and  1633,  ma  49, 68,  and  95  laapeetiTslj,  of  ' 
ware— 
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Of  tbsse  were—  • 
Oonnaled 
Aei|aitlad 


In  addition  to  those  triad  thara  wsia  eonunittad  and  aAR» 
wards  discbaifsd  by  pcodanatiioa,  8  in  1831,  II  in  1892, 
and  18  in  1833. 

Tba  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  rnmes  at  lie 
assises  and  sessions  in  1834  was  250.  Of  xhf-%c  14  were 
oSenoos  against  the  person,  20  ofiisnccs  agauut  property 
comDiittcd  with  violence,  196  offences  againat  iprapart j  aa^- 
mitted  withoatviolenea;  d'wbieh  158  were  ca9»  of  simpk 
Uroeny :  8  were  maKeums  afbneas  against  property  ;  C  wm 
for  uttcrin::  foiriterfeit  coin  and  forgery  of  bank  notes.  Of 
llie  rcma.iuu^  i2  charges,  7  were  for  offences  against  tht 
parae  laws,  1  for  breakinj^  prison,  and  4  for  simple  breachr« 
of  the  peace.  Of  those  brought  to  trial  163  were  eonvicted ; 
the  remaining  87  wara  sitbar  acquitted  or  discharged  witii- 
o«t  trisL  Only  ana  axaeution  oeeynad,  tbat  af  n  yooth 
between  16  uui  81  years  of  ago  (br  nnrder.  Santenee  of 
death  was  passed  upon  8  others,  all  for  offences  cnmm  n.  ! 
with  violence,  but  these  sentence*  were  CJ>tninule<i.  7  fun- 
criminals  being  transported  for  life,  and  the  eitrhth  ht\ine 
been  subjected  to  a  few  months'  imprisonment.  Of  tkt 
remaining  convicts  12  were  transported  for  life,  8  ftr  14 
jaaia,  88  finr  7  ysan.  104  warn  im|inaonad  for  %'arioos  tnv<. 
Ibar-lUttu  being  ibr  poiods  nndar  six  months,  i  reodved  » 

public  wliippiij^'.  and  1  was  fine<l  and  discharged. 

Of  the  260  pursons  charged  with  offences,  226  wars 
and  84  van  Ibmilsa.  ThoivaM 


Agnd  18  years  and  vndar 
Brtwaan  12  and  16  years  of  age 
„      16  and  21  „ 

„      21  and  30     „  «  < 

M      30  and  40     w  „ 

40  and  hO     „  „  , 

50  and  60    „  M, 

Abova  60  M  m  • 
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OftoeM  agiitut  the  penon  .  •  .  •  A'tO 
OflmoN  kgaiiut  property,  oommrtlad  vidi  tidttt 

OlTcncL^  againtt property. committfld  without  violeneo  76*40 
Malicious  offeiieef  ag»in»t  property  ,  .  ti'HO 

Forgery  and  offtinced  against  the  eurreney  .  .2*40 
Othw  efibncflt,  not  iaoladed in  the  fioNfoiBg  cImms  4*80 


100 

There  ere  ten  uvingt-baakt  wtthin  tiw  eonnty,  at  Abing- 
don, Fariutjdon,  Hungerford,  Miiidcnlioail,  Newbury, 
Reading,  Twyford,  Wantage,  Wiiidbof,  aiid  Wokingham. 
The  number  of  depoiitont  and  amount  uf  depoiitson  the 
30th  Novembw,  1833,  and  1834  were  respeetiTely  as 
(bUowat — 

I8M.         1833.  183i. 
Naaber«rd«piNil«ta       7.128      7M6  7.937 

Amount  of  deposits     £238,669    250,181  260,425 

The  accounts  of  theeo  savinn-banka,  with  reference  to 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  th*  d«|iMitt  M  tbt  iOth 
Novembert  1834,  stood  as  ibUowa  :— 

N«t«midliig£M        4.152  £'29M^ 

M  2,149  r>5,437 

100  1.007  69,408 

180  382  4S,861 

MO  170  29.621 

Ahvn  tot  77  S0,S89 


Total 


.  7,937  £260,42* 

BduaUioiir-Tha  ibUowing  abetract  of  the  mioua 
bliihnwDts  fbr  edueation  in  BerkaUie  it  taken  from  the 

returns  raa(Je  to  the  Hmr-n  rf  Commona  in  the  session  of 
1  8.15,  in  consequLMice  ol  m  address  moved  by  tho  Earl  of 

K.  rry  m  May,  1833,  and  wlriflh  retnme  have  wen  pat  in 

ordur  by  Mr.  Rickman  :— 

Infant  Schools   83 

Number  of  infants  at  RUch  schoolt»agn 

from  a  to  7  yeart— Males   838 

Fenalea  ....  ill 
8eKiMti|iMiM.  f44 

—  693 

Daily  Schools  311 

Number  of  Children  flrom  4  to  14  years 

oM— Males   6737 

Femate   888S 

Swxnotipaoilsd    Sfl8t 

 1S.I8I 

SeluioU  ....  534         -  ■■■■ 
To.:al  ofChii'in  Fi  undMrdailytaHlnwtbn  .  . 

Sunday  Schools    .••*•>...•  8l5 

Number  of  CUUmi  flm  4  to  1»  jmn 

old— Malea   6800 

FoBMkt   «873 

8m  not  apMifl«d   M40 

—  14.113 

If  we  take  as  the  groundwork  of  tho  calrulation  the  sum- 
mtJf  of  agies  obtained  at  tb»  census  of  1 82 1 ,  wbieh  uunvary 
wai  made  to  inctude  not  tnore  than  94  per  cent  of  tin  tlwn 

population  of  the  county,  we  shall  find  that,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  increase  that  has  since  occurred,  the  inhahitnnts 
tx'tween  the  a<;es  of  2  -ui  1  15, at  present  living  in  Bi  rkvliin  . 
inuiit  amount  to  ratlier  more  than  5u,0ti0;  and  consequently 
that  very  few  more  than  3  in  5  of  those  children  are  reoeiring 
instmctum  in  achools  of  all  descriptions,  even  sapposing^ 
wlist  it  not  tiie  ftet,  that  none  of  tne  sehelats  attending  at 
Sunday  s<;hools  receive  daily  instruction  :  hut  as  many  attend 
both  the  Sunday  and  day  schools,  it  follows  that  they  are 
enumerated  twice  in  the  abstrart,  and  aoooidinglj  make  the 
sum  total  greater  than  it  really  is. 

Mmntenance  Sehoolt. 
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Seventy-throe  Boarding  Scbooi*  are  iadndsd  aaanff  the 
The  achosls  eetoHiebei  aiMS  d»  year  iSlS  wt 

follows  : — 

Infant  and  other  daily  eduMils  157  oontaining  6694  aGhatan. 
Sunday-aehook  ISO      «       9258  » 


293  15946 
Lending  librariea  of  books  are  attaobed  to  21  schools  in 
Berkshire. 

BERUCHINGEN,  GOETZ  VON,  a  German  knight, 
or  peihr  feudal  lord  of  Suabio,  notorious  in  the  history  of 
the  miodle  ages  for  his  bravery  and  his  lawless  turbolenao. 
He  li«ad  mder  the  reign  of  the  emperor  MaximiUan  1,  the 
predeeessor  of  Charles  V.  Ooeta  was  called  iron-handed, 
because  having  lost  his  right  hand  in  battle,  ho  had  a  steel 
one  made  vvith  springs,  iiy  laeuns  of  which,  it  is  said,  he 
could  itili  handle  his  lance.  He  was  often  at  war  with  his 
neighbours,  and  at  times  he  took  the  part  of  the  peasantry 
against  the  nobles.  In  IS  13  he  deelarod  war  against  the 
free  impernl  town  of  Ntimberg.  With  170  men  he  way- 
laid the  merchants  retuminjj  frcm  I.t-ipziji,  plundered  them 
of  all  they  had,  and  ronsitjned  nruij,  to  hi*  dungeons,  in 
order  to  exact  a  ransom  for  thmn.  Upon  thi*  the  emperor 
put  him  under  tho  ban  of  the  empire,  and  sentenced  him 
to  pay  14,00(1  (lorins.  The  BMIMy  waa  eollected  after  sooM 
diflioulty.  and  the  ofi'ender  was  tsatorod  to  bia  eivil  rights. 
(Dunham's  Hittory  of  the  Gemumie  Bntpin  in  Lardnor's 
Cabinrl  Cyclnpffdia.)  Having  again  offended  the  i  tnih  :  r, 
he  was  at  last  iH-sK  ^itJ  in  a  castle  by  the  iroperidl  uuops, 
where  he  defended  liimsulf  desperately,  but  was  woumied, 
and  died.  Goeihu  has  taken  him  for  the  subject  of  one 
of  Mi  dmaas,  Coet:  rofi  JBariMiatfiN,  vhioli  was  and  still 
is  very  popular  in  Qormanr,  as  being  %  pieture  of  the  man- 
ners and  soeml  state  of  tne  latter  part  of  the  middle  a<;es, 
before  tho  imperial  authority  was  thoroughly  cnfnr  ^  ! 
through  the  country  by  means  of  standing  armies,  well 
disciplined,  and  provide<l  with  artillery.  (See  Goethe's 
drama  already  mentioned,  which  been  translated  by  Sir 
W .  Scdtt,  anil  Madame  de  Stael's  dUemagne.) 

BERLIN,  a  minor  circle  in  the  administrative  circle  of 
Potsdam,  whinh,  with  that  of  Frankfbrt,  Ibrms  the  province 
of  Brand,  ibur-  iti  lie  k  injxdom  of  Prussia.  Tho  circle  of 
Berlin,  containing  simply  tlic  city  of  Berlin  and  its  imme- 
diate environs,  is  the  smallest  suUivision  of  that  description 
inthePniaaiaBdomiatonSfbutthe  nioatpoptilous.  Itoano 
does  neteieeed  twantjMlx  oquare  milest  mrtiteeanprisse  two 
towns,  and  twenty-two  villages  and  hamlets ;  and  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants'  in  1826  was  216,237.  and  in  1631,229,843. 
besides  the  mditarv,  who  wcfi  al  ut  16,600. 

The  city  of  Berlin,  which  derives  its  name  from  '  Berle.' 
a  word  implying  •  unonlthratod  land'  in  the  language  of 
the  Solavoniaii  Vends,  vho  were  tiM  eailiest  setUsti  in  this 
(quarter,  is  sitwrted  in  a  sandy  plain  en  both  banks  of  die 
5»preo,  which  is  200  feet  bn'rid  in  this  part  of  its  cfjurse. 
'I'he  Spree  win<ls  ihrouqh  Herlm  Irora  soutn-oa^t  to  nurth- 
wii-^l,         divides  il  mtit  twu  [learlv  vi\\v:i\  |iijrti:)ns. 

Berlin  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  the 
metropolis  of  the  PruBsian  mooarohy,  the  largest  and  the 
finest  town  in  Qermanv.  Vieone  only  sawsptod,  and  the  ninth 
in  Europe  in  point  of  population.  It  eeenptae  a  sttrlkoe  of 
up'var  l-:  ■  f  6700  acres,  at  an  elevation  of  about  125  (ieet 
above  Uie  k  val  of  the  sea,  uiu!  is  ;i.bove  ten  miles  in  circuit. 
It  is  tlie  Stat  of  f^overnmcnt,  and  of  the  supreme  courts  of 
judicature.  The  various  quarttirn  of  the  town,  which  are 
united  under  one  system  of  municipal  administration,  and 
ha%^,  since  the  year  17S4,  bome  the  nane  of  royal  resi- 
dences ('  konigliehe  RsaidBnt*8tldte*),  are  six  in  number. 
The  quarters  aro.  Berlin,  the  old  town,  betwei'n  the  n^ht 
bank  of  the  Spree  and  the  Kinji's  Fosse,  which  place  il  on  a 
complete  island  ;  Cologne,  Old  and  New,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Spree,  on  an  island  formed  by  a  canal  whieh  issues  from 
and  flows  again  into  the  Spree ;  the  Friedriohswerder,  whieh 
liaa  to  tiie  south-east  of  New  Cohwne ;  Dorotheen-stadt,  or 
the  New  Town,  likewise  on  die  left  bank  of  the  Spree,  be- 
tween this  river  and  the  etelirated  Brandenburg  Gale,  on 
thnt  part  of  the  Spr««j  which  separates  the  pleasure-garden 
I  Lust-garten')  fhma  the  squaro  next  the  arsenal;  and 
Frederick's  Town  (' Friedrichs-stadt ').  the  most  south' 
western  and  the  hssMhsmest  part  of  Berlin.  Conneoted 
with  these  six  quarters  thore  are  lour  VorsUidte,  or  suburbs, 
within  the  walls,  and  one  beyond  tham:  those  within  the 
inUiowtiwinbiixfao4f8puMHa»tiwBng*8i8tnloi^  om 
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Lmiisa,  the  last  being  formerlr  called  the  CologniaTi,  or 
Kop«nkkian  suburb  ;  the  fifth  is  New  Vui!itUi:i(l,  ur  tin' 
Oranienburg  suburb,  beyond  the  Spandau  suburb  in  the 
north-west. 

These  several  qtttrten  of  BaHilk  with  tlM  eKeeptim  of 
Voigtland,  are  closely  ooaiueted  witti  eeeh  oAiMr,  end 

surrounded  by  a  wall  sixteen  feet  hi^h,  in  which  theru 
are  fourteen  land-^steg  and  two  water-jjalcs,  besides  four 
minor  outlets.  They  are  divided  into  twenty-nine  im  In  • 
auarters,and  contain  eleven  palaces,  or  residences  for  mem- 
BOts  of  the  royal  family,  and  8714  private  dweUing-hoii^s  * 
(6700  within  the  walls),  in  whioh  than  «n  ^.363  distinct 
family  occupations :  tbe  rent  of  wliieli  amoairta  to  3,985,270 
dollar-,  or  ihout  .547,981//  Tha  portion  insured  against  Are  in 
1833  was  valued  at  79,194,650  dollars,  or  about  10,889,264/. 

The  number  of  bridges  in  Berlin  is  42  :  the  principal  are 
the  Schloia>bruclM»  or  BridTO  of  the  Palace ;  the  Marshal 
Bridge ;  tad  FVederiek't  Brmge,  which  i!i  of  iron,  245  feet 
hogt  between  32  and  33  feet  broad,  and  consists  of  eight 
arahet  of  27  feet  diameter,  and  5|  feet  in  height  The  num- 
ber of  squares,  open  spaces,  and  markets  is  32;  of  streets, 
1 58 ;  of  lanes,  14 ;  and  of  passages,  1 4.  The  places  of  wor- 
ship for  the  Lutherans.  Rofurroed  Lutherans,  and  Roman 
CatiwUos,  are  S7  ohuicbes ;  and  for  the  4000  J ews,  one  syna- 
gogue. Then  am  17  public  hospitals,  and  8  military  in- 
Irmaries;  17  barracks,  and  4  riding  or  drilling  houses  for 
the  soldiery ;  8  royal  magazines,  independently  of  4  powder- 
magaxines  out  of  the  town  ;  and  24  cemeteries*,  of  which  16 
lie  within  the  walls,  and  8  beyond  them.  The  total  number 
of  public  buildiaga  is  1 78. 

The  Spne  nooifoa,  at  what  is  called  the  '  Ship-builders' 
Dmb,'  til*  Paake,  which  llowa  dirough  part  of  the  suburb  of 
Spandau;  and  withnut  the  walls  is  the  Sheep  or  Militia 
Fosse,  which  mns  out  ui  the  Spree  near  the  Silesian  Gate, 
winds  along  the  skirt*  of  Louisa  and  Frederick's  Towns, 
skirts  the  Tbier-garten,  which  is  a  sort  of  open  park,  and 
raoim  the  Spree  in  liw  vidnity  of  the  village  of  Li^sow. 
Tm»  eaaala,  also,  namely,  the  fiHnner  ditch  of  tbo  nm- 
IMrta.  witii  the  King's  and  Sluieet*  FotMi,  aie  of  ouieh 

utility  to  the  inlinl  it-ints. 

Of  the  14  iaiul-pates  of  Berlin,  tlnjre  is  rone  to  be 
compared  with  the  Brandenburj^  Gate,  on  tin  a 
of  the  town,  next  the  Square  of  Pans,  in  the  Dorotheeu- 
stadt.  It  is  a  «&ff  of  the  PropyUea  of  the  Aotopolui 
at  Athena,  but  on  •  moeh  Utgu  aeale:  it  wis  con' 
ftnwtoil  in  IfM.  and  oxhibiti  a  double  oolannade  of  IS 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  each  44  feet  in  height,  and  5 
feel  8  inches  in  diameter,  which  occupy  the  centre,  with  5 
mtr  hu  ll;  between  them,  that  in  ti  e  centre  having  an  iron 
gate  18  feet  high;  the  structures  on  each  side  of  it  have 
their  roolk  supported  by  18  nailer  columns.  24  feet  in 
osight.  Tho  pedimeat,  which  nsta  nmn\  the  12  larger  and 
eenoil  eohmas,  is  SBmonnied  by  a  Vietory  standing  upon  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses,  12  feet  hi»h.  Tlii-^  wrL->  cnrried  oP" 
by  the  French  in  1807,  and  brought  back  from  hrance  seven 
years  afterwards.  The  entire  I  n  ulili  of  the  Brandenburg 
iGlate  is  199  ket  (195  Berlin  feet),  and  its  elevation,  includ- 
ing the  pediment,  rather  more  than  65.  The  bassi-rilievi 
OB  tho  podiment  npniont  Maigfava  Albert  Aohiilea  cap- 
turing a  atendaid  with  Us  own  hands  Ihm  tho  Nuiwnberg 

troops;  and  the  sculptures  in  the  nu  ropes  TPpBSOBIlt  ths 
combat  lietween  the  Centaurs  anil  Lapiilia;. 

Immediately  outside  of  this  pate  lies  the  Thier-parten, 
wbieb  is  laid  out  in  walks,  avenues,  nnd  labyrinths.  It  con- 
tains  a  nunber  of  country-residences  and  gardens,  sta- 
tionSKjlille^or  tonta  fbr  tefteshmenU,  a  fine  flower-garden, 
tho  «naaler  of  the  hunt's  establishment  and  public  gardens, 
the  great  area  for  military  cx^rrlse.  an..!  the  handsome 
palace  of  Bellevue  wuh  si>acious  ^a^njuiids,  where  Prince 
Augustus  resides. 

Our  description  of  what  is  most  remarkable  in  Berlin  will 
bi  best  ondsislood  if  we  Uke  the  chief  objecu  in  the  re- 
MMClbo  qutiten  of  the  town  in  regular  sueeession.  Wo 
shall  bsgtn,  therefore,  with  BerUn,  the  oldest  qnatter: 
here  we  find  the  post-house,  town-ball,  and  seat  of  the 
civic  judicature:  the  general  military  school;  the  royal 
gymnasium,  called  the  Joaohims-thal,  with  four  courts ; 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  sappoitod  by  16  Gothic  co- 
lumns, which  is  174  Ibot  in  bngOi.  U  in  widtii.  and  40  in 
height :  it  has  a  steeple,  and  is  we  roost  antient  church  in 

*  Our  aawiMn  are  taktn  Ams  Pt.  H8ii«hri«>inii'»  ilBtcaiemtClSSO.  which 
M  ten*  <Mt  fav  other  Bnlia  wrlMfc  Tbs'BqMtsr  OaSlalUkiiiiaimii.' 
in  Berlin,  od  iti«  othtr  hsa^riaMslbsaHBlkstSelMiMfestaUJQlaMi  w 
•wMkastteiMlMi. 


Berlin,  having  been  consecrated  m  the  /ear  1233;  .bs 
Lundsehafts-haus,  or  provincial  house  of  assembly  for  tbt 
representatives  of  the  mark  of  Brandenburg;  St.  Mary  * 
Church,  m  length  2 1 1  feet,  breadth  99.  and  Might  SC,  wA 
a  haadsotM  pn^it  of  alabatler,  some  Una  paintiDn  hj 
Rode,  the  limih  of  Kantts  tho  poet,  and  a  atceple  «M  ftet 
high,  accounted  the  loftiest  in  the  city ;  Frederick's  Bridc^» 
which  we  have  already  described;  the  Lager-haus  (stwii- 
h<>u>^),  in  which  are  several  royal  manufactories,  besides  the 
ateltert  of  Rauch  the  sculptor,  and  two  other  artiste.  Tick 
aadWoeb;  tbtKilkg'o  Gewerbhaus  (handicraft  >  taDlisb- 
mont),  sonntbring  a  BMoiuniea'  instiiato,  worlubc^  is 
whhdi  oMtals  are  mohed,  and  serowa,  wiieels,  ate 
manufactured  by  steam;  apartments  contaimr  casts, dra*- 
inps,  and  engravinps,  for  gratuitous  instrucUuti  in  the  it 
of  desipn  and  modelling  ;  and  a  laboratory,  library,  arid  ro,- 
lection  of  models,  attached  to  the  Society  fur  Promotuf 
Mechanical  Industry,  which  ha^;  upwards  of  800  membsfls: 
the  Royal  Gynuiaaiani  of  the  Grey  Friars  (Zum  Gram 
Kloeter),  attended  by  more  than  400  youths ;  the  GofrisiB 
Church,  the  largest  in  Berlin,  containing  !i  supcrf:  u^t 
nearly  16.000  feet,  independently  of  the  space  occupied  by 
the  columns :  it  possesses  a  remarkably  fine  organ,  a:i 
several  allegorical  paintings  of  Prussian  commaaden ;  ti>e 
parochial  church,  built  in  the  shape  of  across,  51  feet  brosii, 
and  102  long;  Frederick's  Hospital,  or  Orphan  As}]uib. 
which  maintains  more  than  350  orphans,  provide*  board  iix 
660  Other  children,  and  has  a  rosal  inoculating  institntii/i 
attached  to  it;  and,  la&tly,  the  Stadtvogtei.  or  prefecture  of 
the  town,  whidi  contains  the  police  offices,  and  the  prisons  fur 
all  offenders  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  eivie  SMihoritaes. 

Crossing  over  to  the  opposito,  or  left  hank  of  the  Sfm, 
we  enter  Old  Cologne,  the  most  central  quarter  of  Berlix 
from  the  I.>ong  Brieve,  a  structure  of  stone,  with  five  arches, 
165  feet  in  length,  and  with  an  iron  balustrade.  Upon  this 
bridge  stands  the  massive  equestrian  bronse  statue  of  the 
great  Frederkk  William,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  on  a  pe- 
destal, having  at  each  of  ila  feor  ooroets  the  f  otoessl  sfigr 
of  a  slave.  inonvniMit.  nonidod  by  SchlSier  and  csit 
by  Jacobi,  was  erected  in  the  year  1703.  The  bridge  leadi 
immediately  into  the  Schloss  Platz,  or  square  of  the  palace, 
an  area  1450  feet  in  Icnpth  and  450  in  Jtli,  tlic-  iiorth-wett 
side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  royal  palace,  ma  obloog- 
rectacgukr  building  compoeed  of  four  courts,  and  **pf«iMi^ 
five  hondfod  habitable  apartments.  It  is  tho  pwaant  nm- 
deneo  of  the  heir-apparent  and  Prince  WUliatii,  his  oads. 
It  is  474  feet  in  IniL'tli,  2F<-J  in  Lrrndth,  MM  in  height,  and 
1516  ill  circuit,  ll  contains  tiie  great  library,  belonging  t» 
the  heir-apparent;  the  royal  treasury  and  archives-^pot: 
the  picture  gallerr,  with  nearly  300  specimens  of  the  Imlias. 
Flemish,  and idiyflman schools;  the  white  hall,  with  martil* 
statues  of  four  ebpomi,  and  aiitoen  alaetors  of  Biaodsn- 
burg;  tho  ttoaoninsirf' natural  history  and  moohantadsm. 
as  well  as  of  the  fine  arts;  and  the  tVirrr  ^rmt  res  r  t 
over  the  principal  entrance,  which  is  ui;  iiaitalion  ol  iLt 
triumphal  arch  of  Sevcnis  in  Rome:  these  roMCVsill  SB 
kept  constantly  filled  with  7000  tons  of  water. 

The  gardens  at  the  back  of  this  magnificent  edifice  sr« 
surrounded  by  an  oBie  at  jpoplani  ana  choatnata,  hot  de- 
rive dieir  diwf  attraetion  nom  the  noble  Museuni  wUeh 
stands  at  their  northern  extremity,  nnd  r  ntains  the  cboi«*t 
specimens  of  the  arts  that  were  scattered  through  the  n>^al 
collections  in  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  as  well  as  a  multitude  J 
acquisitions  nxade  of  late  years.   This  spkndul  stmcon 
will  immortalisotbenameof  Scbinckel.  tbe  architaet.  Owisr 
to  the  swampy  nature  of  the  aoil.  it  is  built  on  upwards  4j 
1 000  piive-piles  from  48  to  50  feet  in  height   Its  form  is  r 
rcK^tanpular  oblong,  281  feet  in  lenpth.  and  1S2  feet  in  depth 
It  is  fi-2  feet  in  elevation  from  the  ground  to  the  uppermost 
edpe  of  the  entablature  which  runs  round  it,  has  a  basement 
story  and  two  floors  above  it,  and  the  principal  front,  ytbkt^ 
faces  the  gardens,  is  broken  by  a  flight  of  2 1  steps,  leading  td 
avestibolo  16  feetdeepb  which  isfiiraiod  by  18  Ionic  coluians. 
The  various  collections  which  it  contains  are.  the  pirmro 
gallcr'i ,  rnrivlitiii;;  rsf  a  fiin-  Viall  '20^:  feel  long,  and  r.early 
31  lect  wide  ;  two  smaller  halls,  each  125  feet  long  stad  29 
feet  wide,  and  several  apartments  adjoining ;  the  whole, 
including  tbo  partitions  between  the  window*,  pTSseat  a 
surface  of  wall «  between  38,000  and  S9.000  sqnan  tet  It 
contains  also  collections  of  antient  sculptures,  Tasaa^  aaliat 
and  modem  coins,  antient  bronses,  and  pottery.  The  Vcdd- 
ing  was  begun  in  i''  ^^  an  !  a  ri>  ■  {>ened  on  the  3rd  of  Aut'^i*!. 
1829.   In  ftootof  Ibis  edifice  is  a  colossal  vaeo«  chMyad 
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oul  of  native  p^nite,  75  tons  in  weiir^t,  restinir  on  a 
handiiiome  pedestal.  The  quarter  of  Old  L'o1or»ne  h1»o  con- 
tains the  cathedral,  337  feet  in  length  and  136  in  breadth, 
with  the  places  of  sepulture  of  several  members  of  the  royal 
family  ;  Ine  Royal  Exchanfto ;  the  Bridge  of  the  Palace, 
built  on  two  arches;  the  Kin i^'s  Stables;  the  Armoury  ; 
tbo  Townhall  for  the  quarter,  in  which  the  deputies  of  the 
town  a&semblo ;  the  Royal  Cologne  Gymnasium,  with  360 
pupils,  &c.  That  part  of  this  subdivision  which  is  called 
New  Cologne  contains  the  Royal  Salt  Ma^^azine  (SalzhoO. 
in  which  are  storehouiseH  for  salt  and  mill-stones. 

The  north-western  part  of  the  Colopne  quarter  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  canal  from  the  Fricdrichswcnler  quarter.  This 
district  contains  the  Principal  Mint  (Haupt-Miinze) ;  the 
Prince's  House,  in  which  the  Roval  Frederick  Gjrmnasium 
is  at  present  established ;  the  Address  Haus,  where  money 
is  advanced  on  pledtcei;  th«  Royal  Bank;  the  Hunts- 
men's House  (Jagcrhaut),  in  which  are  the  offices  and 
upartments  for  the  Consistory ;  the  Palace  Court,  with 
a  prison  for  offenders  of  higher  rank ;  the  College,  or 
French  Gymnasium,  combine*!  with  a  theological  school ; 
the  Ta.\  Oflice  for  the  nii;tropolis  :  the  Palace  of  the  Princes, 
which  is  inhabited  by  Prince  Charles,  the  king  s  third  son, 
and  the  princess  of  Licgnilz,  the  morganatic  consort  of  his 
Prus.^)an  majesty,  whose  apartments  are  connected  bv  an 
arched  passage  with  the  apartments  in  the  royal  palace, 
where  the  king  now  resides;  the  Werder  Church,  a  hand- 
some edifice,  built  in  the  old  German  style  after  the  de- 
signs of  Schinkel ;  a  splendid  Arsenal,  forming  a  square, 
each  side  of  which  is  286  feet  in  length,  and  containing, 
tsmong  other  things,  models  of  eighteen  fortresses  in  France 
in  alto-rilievo ;  the  Royal  Foundry  ;  and  the  Royal  Guard- 
house in  the  King  s  Square,  a  quadrangular  structure 
designed  by  Schinkel,  in  the  style  of  an  antient  castrura, 
close  to  which  are  colossal  statues  of  Schamhorst  and 
Siilow,  two  celebrated  commanders  in  the  campaigns  be- 
tween 1812  and  1815.    A  handsome  monument  of  bronze 
^erected  to  Prince  Blucher,  consisting  of  a  statue,  which, 
vrith  its  plinth,  is  1 1  feet,  and  an  appropriately -decorated 
pedestal,  which  is  thirteen  feet  hizh,  the  work  of  Rauch, 
stands  between  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  Opera  House. 
On  the  front  side  of  the  pedestal  is  an  alto-relievo  of  Victory 
bearing  a  tablet  between  her  hands,  with  the  following 


inscription: — 'Frederick  Williara  TIT.  to  Field-Marshal 
Prince  BHicher  of  Wahlatatt.  in  the  year  1826.' 

The  Dorotheenstadt,  or  new  town  quarter,  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  preceding,  between  the  Friedrichawerdcr  quar- 
ter and  the  northern  bend  of  the  Spree.  Its  roost  striking 
feature  is  the  celebrated  street  called  Unter-dcn-Linden, 
which  contains  two  double  lines  of  linden  or  lime-trees:  it 
is  2744  feet  in  length,  174  feet  in  breadth,  and  affords  the 
most  attractive  promenade  in  Berlin.  This  quarter  likewise 
contains  the  northern  part  of  Frederick's  Street,  which  runt 
in  a  straight  line  of  425U  paces  (upwards  of  two  miles),  from 
the  Place  of  the  Belle  Alliance  at  the  most  southern,  to  the 
Oranienbur);  Gate,  which  lies  nearly  at  the  most  northern 
end  of  the  capital.  The  principal  objects  in  the  Dorotheen- 
stadt are  the  University  Builaings,  with  columns  and  pi- 
lasters of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  contain  lecture- rooms, 
and  museums  of  anatomy,  zoologr.  mineralogy,  &c.,  and  a 
ganlen  ;  the  Opera  House,  with  a  nandsome  range  of  fluted 
Corinthian  columns,  266  feet  in  length,  and  106  in  width, 
three  rows  of  boxes,  and  accommodation  for  3U00  spectators; 
the  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Hedwig,  an  imitation  of  the 
Pantheon  in  Rome;  the  Royal  Library,  facing  the  Opera 
House,  the  principal  apartment  in  which  is  263  feet  long, 
and  59  feet  broad,  with  more  than  400.000  volumes,  besides 
manuscripts;  the  Vocal  Academy;  the  Royal  Academy, 
containing  halls  and  rooms  occupied  by  the  Academies  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a  clock,  illuminated  at  night, 
according  to  whose  time  every  public  clock  in  Berlin  is  regu- 
lated ;  the  Obser%'atory,  a  lofty  quadrangular  tower,  raised 
on  a  platform  86  feet  above  the  pavement ;  the  School  for 
the  Artillery  and  Engineers;  the  Paris  Square,  on  the  west 
Hide  nf  which  the  Brandenburg  Gate  opens,  and  the  east 
side  of  which  opens  on  the  Unter-den-Linden.  The  Weiden- 
dammer  Bridge,  which  is  wholly  of  cast-iron,  and  with  a 
flat  road-way,  rests  on  two  arched  openings  at  eac'n  end, 
with  a  passage  for  boats  in  the  centre,  about  27  feet  wide. 
This  bridge  leads  to  the  Voigtland  suburb  northwards 
across  the  Spree :  it  is  180  feet  in  length,  about  35  in  width 
between  the  balustrades,  and  weighs  400  tons. 

To  the  south  of  the  Dorotheenstadt  lies  the  Frcdericli's 
Town  quarter,  the  largest  in  Berlin:  the  western  part 
of  it  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  the  handsome 
street  called  William's  Street,  which  is  nearly  9200  feet 
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«ne,  and  termimtM  in  the  Plaoe  of  the  Belle  AlUanee,  the 

northern  sicle  of  wliirli  ii]xmis  into  Fre<U'rirk's  Stn-t't,  and 
the  iiorth-ea»lvrii  inio  anullier  haniKdnic  .^liTft  oallc<l  Lnidi  n 
Street,  from  the  n>w  of  lirues  which  runs  on  each  side  ul  ii. 
The  oetatfooal  Place  of  lieipsig,  the  west  side  of  which  opens 
to  the  Potadam  Gate  ana  toe  east  to  the  fine  Street  of 
Leipzig  leading  eaatvanb  throush  the  whole  of  Fraderick'a 
Town,  contributed  also  to  the  emDellishment  of  this  quarter. 
The  other  prin<  ipnl  objects  are  the  DiiiihntT  Square,  with  its 
ubclisk  or  iinUiaruiin.  from  which  all  the  po>t-oi!ice  distanrcs 
arc  measured ;  the  Hoyal  China  Manu&ctory :  the  Gym- 
Rastum  of  Frederick  William,  with  a  '  raal-schule.'  or  school 
for  piactical  acquirements ;  the  ColltgiM-haua.  which  is  the 
•eat  of  the  law  commission,  the  supreme  judicial  court,  the 
senate  and  deputies  of  the  chamber  of  justice  {Kammer- 
gericht),  &( . ;  the  Ansharh  P;il;ire,  at  present  appropriated 
to  the  Louisa  Foundation,  a  seminary  for  the  education  of 
female  children ;  the  Palace  of  the  Minister  of  War,  to 
which  a  fine  garden  is  attached :  the  Palucoi«  of  Princes 
Frederick  and  AugustUii^  and  Prince  Radzivil,  and  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice ;  the  ManufiMSton  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Wurk^ :  iho  Pulare  of  the  aQtient  KnifHita  of  8t  John,  in 
which  is  t'ae  e  piestrinn  hall  aroatneitted  vv  ith  tlie  portraits 
nf  many  ut  ttie  grand  masters  and  rx>mmand>:rs  of  the  order ; 
Williaiu's  Square,  about  570  feet  long,  and  270  broad, 
planted  round  with  limes,  and  embellished  with  statues  of 
Schverin,  Ziethen,  and  three  other  celebrated  eomnandcrs 
in  the  thirty  years'  war:  the  Gend'armes  S<^uaie.  on  which 
stand  the  New  and  the  Trench  Churches  with  their  hand- 
some tuwcrs.  one  of  whivh  i>  2^U  feel  hi^'h  ;  the  Theatre, 
and  the  handsome  Cotx'ert-rooui  atlaciti^l  to  it,  altogether 
2.^U  feel  long,  and  216  wide;  the  See-handlung  (Maritime 
Trade)  Company's  House ;  and  the  house  of  the  Society  of 
Nfttiiralista.  Qiltsiq*  of  the  Halle  Gate,  which  leads  into 
the  Place  of  the  |kU«  4^}Mnce>  is  the  Kreutzberg.  on 
which  stands  the  military  monument  erected  in  1820 :  this 
c'liii-iisLs  of  a  tuireted  (Jothii-  superstructure  uf  iron,  with 
twelve  chapels  or  r«>c«»M;s  beneath  It,  which  are  dedicated 
to  the  memory  ftf  the  twelve  principal  battles  fuunht  in  the 
eampaigns  of  1813.  1814.  and  1816,  and  over  which  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  baa  heeQ  plaead: — The  sovereign  to  his 
))eople,  who,  at  bis  sumoMDS,  magnanimously  poured  forth 
tiieir  blood  and  treasure  for  their  country.  In  memory  of 
tiie  fdUcn— in  gratitude  to  the  livinjj;  as  an  excitement  to 
eviry  future  generation.'  It  is  supported  on  a  substructure  uf 
stune,  raised  on  a  terrace  80  feet  in  diameter,  and  commands 
a  view  of  the  cimntry  for  more  than  3(1  milw  found.  Pn 
the  Kreutzberg,  also,  are  the  beautiful  ground*  «|U«dTi«QU. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  north-eastern  |Mrt  of  tk|e 
quarter  of  Berlin  lies  the  suburb  called  the  KonigMtadt,  or 
Knni|;  s  Vui^tadt  (the  latter  word  implying  a  suburb).  In 
its  whole  length  nurth-eastwards,  fr\>m  Alcikander  Square  to 
the  King  s  gate,  which  is  one  of  the  uutlets  through  the 
city  walla,  it  ia  traversed  by  the  Konig's  Strasse  or  Kipg  s 
Streeti  3660  feet  long,  and  of  recent  construction;  Utt 
square  just  mentioned  opena  into  it.  Tbis  suburb  con- 
tains the  Konigsstadt  theatre,  1S3  feet  long  and  about  78 
wide,  built  m  and  calculate<l  for  Ifiuo  spt-i  latnrs  ;  the 

House  of  Industry,  at  the  south  end  of  Alexander  .St^uare, 
where  the  indigent  who  are  disposed  to  work  are  lodged 
and  boarded ;  the  Royal  Institute  for  the  Bhnd ;  the  Awlum 
for  400  poor  eyiaren.  set  on  foot  by  the  late  Ftabiaar 
Wadzcck  in  1810,  and  bearing  his  name;  the  Aiexandrina 
Asylum  for  24  girls;  the  Biischingsclic  Garden,  in  which 
Bii.-chiiiii,  the  geographer,  is  internd,  with  his  first  wife  and 
five  children  ;  the  Kckartslein  manufactory  of  earthenware, 
and  the  D<iring  works,  in  which  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and 
other  acids  are  manufactured ;  the  Liaareth  and  Hospital ; 
an  Apylum  for  widows.  &c. 

To  the  8outh.east  of  the  Berlin  quarter  is  the  Stralau 
suburb,  through  which  runs  the  Great  Frankfurt  Street. 
5j08  feet  lung,  between  rows  of  limes  to  the  Frankfort 
Gate,  the  most  eastern  passage  through  the  walK  There 
are  a  number  of  la^  manufitttories  in  this  part  of  Berlin, 
among  which  we  may  notice  leveral  sugar  refineries,  a 
paper-mQU  in  which  100  reams  are  made  by  machinery  every 
day,  and  Baron  von  Koltwiti'a  House  of  Voluntuy  In- 
dustry ;  besides  a  variety  of  private  garden*.  &c. 

On  the  opposite  bunk  of  the  Spree  lies  the  I.uiscnst.ndt 
suburb,  which  is  principally  filled  with  u'ardens  and  fields. 
T?ic  (-astern  side  of  this  suburb  is  traverse<l  by  the  Kiipenick 
Street,  B982  foet  in  length,  which  termioales  at  the  Siie- 
fianGalp.  ItlikewJw  epotaiu  dw  DmdM  Stnet,  MfO 


feet  long,  which  leadi  to  tiie  Cotthnfl  Gate.  Ilw  WSStnj 

F,<|uiptnenlMa^razines  (Artnatur  Mti'jnzin).  PubUcGranary, 
W.igiioiitraiii  K>tablishinent,  tbt'  Dunnenberir  Cotton  Fac- 
Inr) ,  the  Church  of  I^iuisa,  &c. 

At  the  nonh-westorii  extremity  of  tiic  l'rusj>iau  c;^>it^ 
is  the  Spandau  suburb,  which  is  bcmnded  on  the  south  bjr 
the  left  bank  of  tbo  8pt«o^  and  on  tba  aouth-eaat  tbo 
Berlin  quarlsr.  Iti  aasteni  and  weatern  ^stricta  are  re* 
spectively  intersected  by  two  long  streets,  the  LinirB  and 
Oranienburger ;  the  first-menlioned  ot  these  iii!.tnrt*  u 
connected  with  the  Cologne  Quarter  by  the  M>  iibi  ou  brklge 
(also  called  Frederick  s  Bridge  or  the  bridge  uf  Hercules), 
on  whiek  stand  four  large  statoet  nd  two  fine  group*  u 
atone  representing  Hercules  encountering  the  Ccntaor. 
and  the  same  god  on  the  point  of  tearing  the  Nemean  lion 
in  pieces.  Thi.s  suburb  contains  the  royal  palace  »>f  Mon- 
bijou,  the  residence  of  Prince  Charles  of  MecklenburK 
Strelitz,  the  king  s  brother-in-law,  with  handsome  gtinien». 
pavilions,  hothouses,  &c. ;  the  Veterinary  School,  an  admi- 
rabtjr  wrranged  establishment,  with  lecture-room,  amphi- 
theatre, garden,  kbocatorv,  and  inflmaty,  &«. ;  the  great 
Hospital  of  La  Chants,  which  mattea  up  800  beds,  and  is 
connected  with  tlic  Cl.nical  Institution,  and  has  -15  windows 
in  front,  a  wing  at  eacli  end,  and  tiiree  stones:  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia,  the  lower  and  steeple  of  which  aie  'JJu  feet 
in  height;  the  New  Mint;  and  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  street  leading  from 
the  Oranienburg  Gate,  and  outside  of  the  walls,  ia  the  cele- 
brated Iron  Foundry,  in  which  beautifhl  trinkets  and  other 
small  artii  It  s  are  manufaclureil.  Further  U>  llie  left  standi 
the  Royal  Hospital  for  Invalids.  couMsiing  of  a  uiaiu  build- 
ing and  two  wingx.  and  a  separate  church  for  Protes'.ants 
and  Roman  Catholics,  which  maintains  nearly  1000  soldiers. 
feiDataa.andcbildrra:  over  theftontis  inscribed  'Lwoet 
invieto  millti.'  At  aome  distance  beyond  this  eslablkthmem 
are  the  Louisa  Baths,  embelhshed  with  gardens  aud  u  alks. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  subdiv  isions  of  ^eriiu,  a  plan 
has  been  laid  down  for  erecting  a  new  '{uartec  uf  the  jiowu 
on  the  extensive  plot  of  ground  calle<l  tlie  'Kupenidter 
Feld,'  which  lies  immediately  within  the  aouthwn  walla,  and 
between  the  right  b«ttk  of  IM  Spiw  and  Predariek'a  Town 
This  plot  occupies  an  area  of  about  1 000  acres,  and  when 
fully  cm'ered  will  contain  thirty-one  streets,  eighteen  squared, 
two  churches,  and  a  canal  from  the  ritiht  bunk  of  tiie  Spree  to 
the  Sheep's  Kohse.  A  comniencement  has  aireaiiy  U-on 
made  towards  carrying  this  extensive  plan  into  effect.  Tiic 
town  is  extensively  lighted  with  gas.  supplied  by  the  works 
araolad  by  the  Imp«ial  Continental  Gas  Compsiny  m  Lon- 
don, under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Perks. 

Berlin  is  the  seat  of  civil  andmihtary  government  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  and,  as  will  be  inferred  from  our  description 
of  its  several  districts,  abounds  in  literary  and  i><-ientific  esta- 
blishments, which,  where  there  is  need,  are  Ubenillv  sup- 
ported by  the  government.  The  universitT,  founded  in 
1810,  and  designated  the  Univaniity  of  fMnkk  WflUam 
after  the  present  sovereign,  eontama  above  ItO  profcaeurs 
and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  upwards  of  1700  students 
Berlin  li.is  ;iU.>  (inir  ni>iil  u'ymnasia  or  hi^ih  schools,  sevenl 
public  seminaries  for  scholars,  civic  and  rural  scbooU.  ih^ 
'  Louisa  Foundation'  for  educating  female  teachers,  nearly 
360  privata  aehoob,  aeademiea  of  the  arte,  seieiioei^  and 
BMebanioBl  punuila,  sehools  of  design,  an  aeadeaiy  of  arebi- 
tecture.  district  schools  for  flMchanics.  two  superior  civic 
schools,  tweiitv-nine  public  libraries,  valuable  collections  of 
maidiincs  and  models,  siH  ieties  of  natural  hi>triry.  geo- 
graphy, statistics,  horticulture,  medicine  and  suri^er}-, 
pharmacy,  philonatkios,  experimental  philosophy  and  me- 
dicino,  and  the  amelioration  of  prison  disdplinie.  Thert 
is  a  parent  Biblo  Society,  witk  nore  than  forty  auxihu) 
establishraenta,  and  a  central  aiaociation  for  the  ciirohi- 
tion  of  religious  books  in  the  Prussian  territories  :  a  'St.- 
I  u  ty  of  Frionds  of  tiie  Art>,"  another  for  the  eductuioii  .  f 
dei>orle<l  children,  tlie  numlK.r  of  whom  re<cived  into  the 
House  of  Industry  has  amuunted  to  29&  in  tliree  years: 
and  other  aoeiettet  for  cultivating  the  Genaaa  languige, 
promoting  Christianity  amooff  tka  Java,  and  for  ooDvertiBg 
the  heathens  in  tho  East  Indiea  and  Africa.  Humane 
Society,  &.c.  To  these  we  add  Uie  FVedenck's  Iii»titulc 
for  educating  sixty  soldiers"  ehildren,  several  schools  of 
industry  for  children,  a  number  of  Sunday  schools:  a 
bank  for  savings,  which  has  thriven  rapidly,  and  in  I89S 
had  23,000  depoaiiors,  Willi  depoaita  to  the  mmmu  af 
806,801  dollars,  or  110.760/.;     '  -  '  i  mi  ritiiMi 
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the  relief  of  the  poor.  There  is  a  large  htrnihwof  hoBpitals 
and  other  iH^mnolcut  asvllllu^,  such  ri<  the  Royal  liisHi- 
lution  for  providiug  j'ur  vviJow*.  Ihta  grc-at  Hospital  lor 
Invalids,  the  Hmpital  of  St.  Dorothy,  the  new  Royal  Hos- 
pital, that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  St.  Geor^.  Frederick  b 
Hospital,  the  'ChsriM  Hospital  (wiUi  an  income  of  9300/. 
a  j'ear),  twenty  other  establishments  of  a  similar  kind,  asy- 
lums fbr  widows  and  destitute  persons.  wnA  four  orphan 
institutions,  lH  si(lc<»  private  charities  of  all  descriptions. 

Berlin,  in  the  year  162^.  had  only  10.000  inhabitant-i,  nnd 
in  1689  not  more  than  18,000;  and  even  one  huntlred  yean^ 
ago  the  population  was  .not  one-fourth  of  its  present  nuin- 
b«r.  In  irsitheinhabitantaanoimtod  to  S3..155,  and  in 
1775  they  had  increased  to  135,580.  I>uring  the  present 
century  the  increase  has  been  much  more  rn^d ;  from 
I57,69«>,in  1811,  th»  yrosc  to  178.H1I  in  TSIT:  in  1S-2H  to 
236.850,  and  in  lb3l  to  246.475,  iiuiludinfj  about  16,000 
iniliiary  and  civilians  attached  to  the  military  department. 
At  the' close  of  last  year  (1834),  their  numtten  were  esti- 
mated mt  abont  2  >2,o'iiO.  among  whom  Were  4700  Romah 
Catholics,  and  4500  Jews.  At  this  date  Uic  number  of  pri- 
vate houses  was  said  to  be  abont  7600.  The  births  hj  1  M4 
itnuuntftl  to  4907  mak>  uinl  1051  frmnles,  in  all  95SS,  mul 
tiio  deaths  were  927S  ;  hence  the  increase  of  pt^uhiii  ti 
bv  birth  seems  to  ha\"e  been  but  280  souls.  In  181.1. 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  1401.  The  births 
of  illegitimate  chitdrtn  MDOUflled  to  1491,  namely,  736 
males  and  759  ffanalet,  beini;  tiearly  one-sixth  of  the 
••ntire  number  of  births ;  and  of  these,  771,  more  than  onc- 
h  ilf.  riii-il  s..)on  urter  they  wcn'»  born.  The  births  "f  h'M 
inccedod  those  of  183-2  bv  1051.  The  patients  iidiiiiii.'d 
into  the  hospital  La  CbariiV-.  tlie  larjyest  in  the  Prussian  do- 
mintona.  jnmounted,  in  1833.  to  6697,  including  728  who 
were  in  {ton  the  aist  I>««talwr.  1832.  The  number  of 
offenders  committed  to  the  town  prison  (StodtvogM  Ge- 
/nn<!m»s\  in  1833  was  OTOO;  namely,  7-170  ttituos,  and 
2410  t*.'iiKik"s,  or  about  I  in<*vory  2fi  iuhabilan'  . 

Thr  members  of  the  Lutheran  pen»uasion  posj^ess  tourteeii 
ch.ir(  hcs.  those  of  the  reformed  Lutheran  seven,  of  flic 
lefurmed  FKnoh  four,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  two.  The 
hviliHng  of  additional  places  of  worship  is  trafMly  advanc- 
10)7 :  one  of  them  indeed  has  already  been  opened.  The 
Lutheran  and  reformed  cler^  are  under  the  OOQtnd  of 
four  suporintcndeiu*,  of  whom  three  are  LothekWW  In- 
<  hiding  a  bishop,  and  one  reformed  Lutheran. 

Bcrhn  is  one  of  the  Ant  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
Prussian  dominions.  Its  chief  productions  are  the  cele- 
Inrated  Bertio  dlitia.  silks,  silks  and  eettoos  mixed,  wool- 
lens, cottons,  stockings,  and  ribbons:  and  next  in  order 
ire  gunpowder,  cast-iron  ware,  silk  hats,  paper,  oil*,  refined 
.^u(fars,  and  tolmcco  and  snsiff.  In  1831  the  number  of  inc- 
ehonics  and  manufacturing  aitists  was  7782,  besides  11,207 
asM.stant8  and  apprentices.  Berlin  at  that  time  had  t))\rty 
prinftioR  houses  and  110  presses,  57119  looms  in  aetivitv, 
tfVi  tnideia  and  deatet*.  177  wamonsM  and  9t4  hOtaai  m 
rlioir  smphiy.  102  hotels  and  tavenu.  and  913  masters  of 
eating  and  drinking  houses.  The  amount  of  the  tax  on 
tradestnon,  mechinies,  iie  .  nf  nil  clrissos  fcallcd  the  Ge- 
trerbestewtru  was  I3j,607  doUan.,  or  about  18,650/.  Berlin 
is  a  place  of  extensive  commercial  dealings  :  at  the  head  of 
its  public  mercantile  establishments  are  the  Royal  Bank, 
the  Royal  Comnany  for  Maritime  Coromefee<A9-A<m«f/«n  v. 
srselhchaft),  the  Cash  Association  XCan&Mtridn),  which 
rras  foundecl  in  1823,  and  issues  notes  of  1000.  50t),  &c., 
dollar*,  an  insurance  company  agair>t  hail  s1onn<t.  and  two 
fire  insurance  companies.  Tlicro  is  a  wool  market,  the 
yeariy  sales  in  which  amoant  to  nearly  280.0()0/.  sterling. 

The  magistracy  consists  of  twenty- five  individuals,  who 
administer  thfe  local  aRhirs  of  Berlin  with  the  assistance  of 
the  assembly  of  deputies.  Among  ttie  vaifoaa  items  of 
which  the  town  revenues  consist,  the  tax  on  houses  and 
runts  amounts  ta  abnut  63.000/.  The  •expenditure  fisr  the 
year  18.12  mm  1.092.000  dollars,  about  150,150/.,  of  which 
238.288  dollars,  alwut  .12,765/.,  were  applied  to  paying  the 
interest  and  redeeming  the  principal  of  tbo  town  debt, 
wbtoh  smonnts  to  about  550,uoii/.,  and  S97,M0  dollars; 
about  40.840/.  were  expended  on  the  poor,  partly  ui  re- 
lieving 3057  orphans  and  children,  in  the  mahttenanco  of 
ab  nit  790  offenders  in  the  house  of  correction,  and  the  sup- 
port ot  878  aged  ]KMa«>ns  in  the  new  hospital :  gratuitous 
instruction  was  likcwi.vc  provided  for  8932  children;  1740 
patients  were  sent  to  the  La  Charil£  hospital  at  the  oost  of 
At  town,  and  9S,779  sick  pmoiuirora  mttondad  ui  their 


dwellings,  while  4559  poor  received  regular  atlowances 
and  about  as  many  easuaj  rdii-f.  ,\l  ilie  clo>.e  of*  the  ysw 
thoro  were  about  6oO  pri!»oncrs  in  the  town  prison. 

Hesides  three  theatres,  concert-rooms,  public  gardens,  &c., 
there  ore  several  spots  in  the  vioimQr  of  Borlin  to  which  tbo 
mhabitants  resort  for  amusomtat.  The  principal  place  oC 
this  kind  is  Chiirlottenburg.  a  town  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  dtstunt.  whcro  there  is  a  royal  palace  with  extensive 
pleasure  fjrounds  ;  but  the  Rrent  attraction  of  the  pl.ice  is  the 
tine  rnuu<4j!eum  of  Queen  Louisa,  the  luto  beautiful  and  un- 
fortunate wifb  of  the  present  sovereign,  to  which  numbers 
make  their  pilgrimage  on  the  19th  of  July,  the  anniversary 
nf  her  decease.  About  an  hour's  walk  boyood  Chariottonbtiff 
lies  the  town  and  fortress  of  Spandau,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  8pt*e  and  Hnvel ;  and  about  ten  niile«  from  Berlin,  in 
the  same  direction,  is  the  islet  of  Pichelswerder,  in  the  Havel, 
uhich  Ik  laid  out  in  ualkn.  A  forest  in  its  neighbourhood  is 
ornamented  with  the  Grunewald,  a  royal  hunting  seat.  Be- 
voud  the  koite  Gate  are  the  vilhiges  of  Tempelhof,  where 
there  are  tn*  Abo  ptrdens,  and  Gross- Boercn.  with  a  monU' 
mentin  commematatimiof  the  celebrated  battle  fought  there 
hetiveetl  th«e  Prussians  iXtk  French  on  the  23rd  of  August, 
1813.  .\  variety  of  similar  points  of  attmetiou  exihl  in  tlio 
other  uut»kirt^  of  the  city ;  for.  although  it  stands  in  the 
niuHt  of  a  sandy  plain,  there  are  few  spots  where  the  sterility 
of  the  soil  is  not  concealed  by  a  high  stale  (^cultivation. 

The  origiu  Of  Berlin  is  uncertain ;  hot  it  seems  prdbsblo 
that  the  two  vUla^^es  of  Berlin  and  Cologne  {Koln)  became 
towns  in  the  times  of  Margrave  Albrecht  II.,  between  the 
yfMi<  1  and  12'2().  His  MicicAsorR  surrounded  tlie^o 
tovvita  vvith  walls,  and  thev  seem  to  have  attained  a  some- 
wiiat  prusperods  ^taie  ahdut  tlie  period  of  the  extinction  of 
the  Anbalt  lino  iA  1319.  But  the  disasters  wbioh  befol 
them  duitnf  the  soeceeding  hundred  years  again  KSdlieed 
thorn  to  imigniflcaneo.  They  revived,  however,  unon  the 
aecessiom  of  the  house  of  Hohenzolleni  to  the  Brandenburg 
dominions  in  1417.  The  Buri;,  built  by  the  elector  Fre- 
deric II.  about  1448,  was  the  site  of  ihti  present  royal 
palace :  and  Berlin  became  the  residence  of  its  princes 
under  John,  who  died  in  1490.  It  raso  rapidly  into  ini« 
portance  during  the  long  and  brilliant  oaiwr  of  Frederidt 
William. the gNOielefltor,  between  the  yeam  I640and  1688. 
This  prinee  onriebod  it  vHth  several  sctentile  estaUish- 
nieiits  and  collections,  and  his  sucressor.  Frederick  Ill.t 
who  ai\«rwards  assumed  the  kingly  title,  trod  in  htl 
steps:  he  was  the  founder  of  Frederiek's  Town,  the  hand- 
somest quarter  of  Berlin,  and  in  1709  oonfoned  the  do- 
signation  of  Koval  Residence  Towns  on  its  rcspecliw 
districts.  Even  tfrederick  William  I.,  in  sptto  of  bis  parsi- 
monious habits,  did  much  to  embellish  it,  and  also  levelled 
many  of  the  walls  tin  !  r  iiiiparts  v\hich  obstrnrted  his  im- 
proventwrits.  Fur  more,  liowevor,  was  done  l>y  Frederick  II., 
his  son,  from  who-n  Herhn  deri\'ed  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
present  fom.  Both  bis  suoeeston^  partioularly  the  preseM 
king,  fansv  largely  contribotod  to  Midor  this  dty  what  all 
uaat  aoknowledge  it  to  be,— one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
as  well  for  the  symmetry  of  its  plan  as  the  beauty  of  its  con- 
struction. 

BKRMB.  iii  furti&calton,  is  a  kind  of  terrace  formed  at 
the  foot  of  a  parapet  on  the  exterior  side  :  it  is  generally  in 
a  horisontai  position,  about  the  level  of  the  natural  ground^ 
and  it  separates  the  escarp,  Or  that  Sido  iA  Iho  ditch  which 
forms  the  faoa  of  the  ttmpart,  ftMu  the  outwsfd  stops  of 
the  parapet. 

Tno  bcrme  prevents  the  earth  <'on5titutiii<;  the  parapet, 
when  that  work  is  damaged  by  rain  or  otherwise,  from 
falling  into  tlu'  diteh  ;  its  breadth  is  usually  from  two  to 
three  fcct,  and  the  ditsh  being  at  that  distance  flrtun  the 
toot  of  the  parapet,  Ae  pleasure  of  the  latter  against  tiw 
•scarp  trail  n  in  some  measnv  diminished,  a  circumstance 
of  considerable  importanee  when  the  soil  hax  not  much 
f<'iuieity.  If  the  berme  on  the  e\l»>ri  r  <  f  i  'Motion  or  rave- 
lin IS  fr»>tn  (en  t>i  fifteen  feet  broad,  it  tike^  the  nuuits  of 
ehemin  def  romUx,  and  servos  as  a  path  for  the  ofBeers 
superintending  the  troops  who  are  on  duty  hi  the  opposita 
covered-way.  It  may  also  be  us^l  is  n  stalkni  NT  tbo 
definutew.  vhon  they  would  oppose  any  attempt  at  an  open 
ossaiihby  pre««nth)g  the  enemy  from  planting  his  soaling- 
laddeis  against  the  face  of  the  escarp;  oomraunications 
being  raade  to  it  from  the  interior  of  the  work  l)v  pass.ijes 
throuf»li  tlie  parai)et.  it  should  he  protected  on  the  exterior 
by  a  hedge  or  a  low  wall,  aud  the  lattiu'  might  be  pierced  with 
faqv-Aete     the  dsibnes  of  tba  dildMi  and  oovsNdMRf. 
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Vinban,  In  bh  trestim  on  tiM  defene*  <if  fdMM,  ueritiw 

great  iinpor' ;r>cr  tr,  t'n:  rhi^min  dt^s  rondes :  he  obsor\es, 
that  tho  l  uiria  ut  me  iiarupet,  ])rt)<luced  by  tiring  ul  it  Irora 
a  distance,  bt-iiig  retained  on  tins  jiart  of  iht-  work,  increase 
the  height  of  the  escarp,  and  thus  com)tel  the  enemy,  if  he 
wnild  rarm  a  practicable  breach,  to  establish  his  batteries 
Ml  tiM  cM»t  of  tb»  glaois.  in  ofdv  that  he  nay  be  enabled 
to  tie  at  or  near  tbe  (bot  of  tbe  wall.  A  broM  berme  it. 

however,  liable  to  some  (l4'rrrri;,  frr  it^  prutcrtin^x  wall  is 
easily  de«truycd  by  the  enem^'  s  biUeiica,  auJ  il  cauics  the 
rampart  to  be  wider  than  is  in  M>me  cases  convenient. 
Moreover,  if  the  enemy  should  suocee<l  in  p;aininE;  it  by 
an  eaealade.  he  might  form  there  in  good  order,  and  mount 
tbe  parapet  in  foiioe.  It  nraat  inevit^ly  happen,  aUok  that 
tbe  ntMSUee  whteb  the  deftnderi  mig^ht  attenpt  to  tlnetr 
from  llio  parapet  upon  tho  assailan's  whilr  in  tho  ditch  would 
ljf  intercL-ptetl  by  the  berme.  Vauban  liimself  states  that, 
r\t  the  bie^e  of  Graveliiies,  the  bekiegers  were  enabled  to 
blow  up  the  rampart  by  a  mine ;  the  diemin  dei  rondet 
and  part  of  its  wall,  which  bod  been  accidentally  left  ttand- 
ingt  pNVenting  the  loaded  ahetU.  naaaea  of  stone,  Ste., 
vhbh  were  thrawn  by  the  delbndera  over  the  parapet  fiom 
falhng  near  the  miner  while  employed  in  piercing  the 
escarp.  It  is  (-viilent,  however,  that  this  rampart  must  have 
been  entirely  unfianked  by  the  collateral  works  of  the  place. 

The  position  of  the  chemin  des  rondet  is  indicated  by  the 
unahaded  space  on  tla-  exterior  of  the  parapet  along  tbe 
fboeo  and  llanka  of  tbe  work  V,  which  t>  given  in  the  artide 
Bastion. 

BERMU'DAS.  THE.  or  SOMMKllS"  ISLANDS,  are 
situated  in  the  Norlli  Atlantic,  580  miles  E.  by  S.  ^  S.  from 
Cape  Hatteras  in  North  America,  ihe  nearest  point  of 
land,  and  64d  mileii  N.E.  of  Atwuod  s  Keyst.  the  neureiit  of 
die  Weet  India  Islands.  The  name  Bermudas  is  derived 
fiMB  the  auppoaed  diaooverer,  Juan  Bermudex,  a  Spaniard, 
who  is  aaid  to  have  touched  there  in  1523 ;  or,  as  it  is  in 
M!tv\  n  :•  nmt,  from  a  Spanish  ship  railed  Bermudas  beinf? 
cast  Hwa',  there.  The  fus>l  prmied  account  of  thcai  in  Eng- 
lish seemi  to  be  by  Henry  M;iy,  who  being  on  board  a 
French  ship,  commanded  by  M.  de  ia  Barbotier,  was  wrecked 
on  them  in  1593.  (See  Mnv's  account  in  Hakluyt;  and  in 
the  Oe»0raa  ifMloriefl/Ktr^'nto,  Iqr  Captain  John 
Smith,  London,  16S9.)  The  second  and  less  oommon  appel- 
lation is  from  Sir  Gcor^i;e  Sumniors,  or  Sommers,  who  was 
driven  iij'on  them  in  1G09,  on  his  voyapo  to  Vir(iiiiia.  Sir 
George  and  his  party  made  theit  way  from  the  Bermu<las 
to  Virginia  in  two  small  cedar-built  vesisels,  constructed  by 
his  men,  of  whidi  that  bl  wUeh  Sir  George  embarked  did 
not  contain  an  onnee  of  inm,  axeept  one  bolt  in  tbe  keel. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  tbe  colony  was  niaeh 

distressed  by  famine,  and  tho  uccoiint  it.  rn  Sir  George 
Sommen*  of  the  abundance  of  lar^e  blu<  k  iio:.-s  (supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Spanish  ship  above  roeiitioneil)  and 
otlier  articles  of  provision  at  the  Bermudas,  induced  Lord 
Delaware,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  send  him  baek  for  a 
•nppljr.  Sir  Qeorge  diad  on  hie  aihval  at  the  ialandi»  andthe 
erew,  in  spite  of  bia  laat  orders,  praoeeded  with  the  veaael  to 
England,  instead  of  retnminir  to  Virginia.  Two  Bai'  rs 
had  been  left  l>ehind  at  the  time  of  the  wr«x:k,  and  one  re- 
mained from  this  expedition.  A  quarrel  arose  among  the 
three  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands,  which  had  nearly 
larminated  fatally.  Raatbling  along  tbe  shore,  they  found 
a  piece  of  ambergria*  weighing  about  80  lbs.,  and  as  this 
treasure  was  valuelesa  In  tlmr  present  aitnation.  they  formed 
the  scheme  of  suiting  in  an  open  boat»eilhar<o  Virg^iiaer 
Ncwf 'J midland,  to  dispose  of  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Virginia  Company,  who  claimed 
the  islands  as  the  first  dutcoverers,  sold  their  right  to 
n  eoaapany  of  Via  pen>otu,  who,  obtaining  ftaun  King 
Jameitin  1612.  a  charier  fi»  their  aettlementtaaBt  out  aijLty 
Mttlers,  with  Mr.  Mote  as  gevemor.  Mora  fbond  tbe 
nilnrs  ^fiiUhy  and  in  good  condition,  Thv  nt-w  r-ilur.v 
lufi. It'll  oil  St.  George's  Island,  whiesi  wa-s  laid  (»ut  and  f»;i- 
tified;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  a  second  party 
arrived  with  supplies  of  all  kinds,  wheit  the  town  of  St. 
George  was  ccmmenred. 

Captain  Daniel  Tuekar  aaeeaadad  (1616)  Mr.  More  as 
ragtdar  governor,  daring  whose  time,  aoane  inta,  whi^  had 
eome  on  shore  from  the  ships  which  had  brought  out  the 
settlers,  increased  such  a  <lepree,  o»  to  destroy  almost 
every  thing  on  the  islands,  even  making  their  nests  in  trees  ; 
but  after  Ave  rears  this  dreadful  annoyance  suddeolv  ceased. 
In  lilt  Tuakar  iraa  mpbead  by  Captain  Nathaniel  Budsr. 


at  which  time  the  tahnds  were  eeMmtad  fcr  their  beanty. 

richness,  and  salubrity  ;  many  of  the  noliility  purchased 
plantations,  and  their  cultivation  was  highly  er-couraged; 
the  nuiiitM  :  t  white  inhabitants  at  this  time  amounted  to 
luuu.  1  he  inlands  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  the  go- 
vernor and  eoundl  alone ;  but  ott  Aa  1  st  August,  1 620,  was 
established,  pniwuant  to  the  aonpaay  a  inatruoiiona  ftoia 
England,  tbe  General  Assembly  at  the  town  of  flt,  Oeoife. 
Prosperity  continued  to  increase  for  many  years,  and  was 
greatly  favoured  by  the  civU  wars,  which  caused  many  per- 
sons of  character  and  opulence  to  take  r*  iu<^^i'  here,  and 
among  them  the  poet  Waller,  who  celebrated  the  b&auties  of 
theee  islands  in  an  elegant  poem, '  The  Battel  of  the  Summer 
lalanda.'  Such  indeed  waa  the  inflM^t,  that  di0  munber  of 
white  inhaMtanta  at  this  time  baa  been  ettfnated  at  I  O,«O0i. 

From  this  time  litths  occurs  in  their  l-istory  worthv  of 
notice.  The  islands  iiave  always  rcmaiiied  in  ths  p<^isse*- 
sion  of  the  British,  though,  towards  llie  close  of  the  fir-; 
American  war,  General  Washington  contemplated  their 
capture,  as  a  station  for  vessels  of  war,  to  the  wmOftUtn  or 
destruction  of  our  West  India  trade.  For  thia  pnipoan  ne- 
thmg  eonM  be  more  eligible,  as  they  lie  direotiy  in  Hat 
homeward-bound  track. 

The  climate  of  the  Bermudas  is  that  of  a  perpetual  spring, 
im.ii.  genial,  and  salubrious,  though  during  southerly 
winds,  which  are  the  most  prevalent,  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes charged  with  a  humidity  unlbvourabl*  to  MMtitB- 
tions  predisposed  to  iheumatism,  gout,  or  pulnwumry  afie- 
tiona.  Tbe  fields  and  trees  are  always  green ;  but  tbe  pre- 
dominance  of  the  ceilar,  while  it  relreshes  the  air  with  its 
fragrance,  impartjj  its  dark  hue  to  the  landscape  ;  sn^w 
seldom  falls,  and  rains  arc  not  frequent,  though  heavy 
while  they  last.  The  islands  are,  however,  very  subject  to 
tempests,  thnndentorma.  and  hnnieanes,  especially  during 
the  autumn*  a  circumsunee  that  may  be  attnbuted  to  tfasir 
situation  on  the  verge  of  the  trade-wmd,  where  variable  and 

disagreeable  weather  alway  s  occurs. 

There  is  not  an  insular  group  on  the  whole  giol)0  so  pri>- 
tccted  by  nature  from  the  effects  of  a  boisterous  orean,  ** 
the  Hcrnuidas;  tliey  are  surrounded  by  dangerous  rocky 
reefs,  extending  in  aome  parts  ten  milea  fkom  the  isl&nds 
which  render  lh«m  veiy  difficult  of  accMi.  The  few  chan- 
nels through  tb«  reef  are  thickly  studded  with  eoral  lueka, 
but  the  wiiter  is  so  beautifully  clear,  that  they  are  visible  to 
the  eye  ;  and  the  negro  pilots  looking  down  from  the  bow 
of  the  vessel  conduct  her  through  the  labyrinth  with  n  akttt 
and  confidence  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  habit. 

The  islanda  lie  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  including  a 
spaoe  about  twenty  miks  in  length,  and  more  than  six-in  ute 
■realaat  breadth ;  they  are  all  b»w.  tbe  highest  point  called 
Tibb's  Hill,  at  the  southern  extreme  of  the  large  island,  btinj 
only  ISO  feet  alK)Ve  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  no  spni.^ 
or  freshwater  streams  in  the  islands,  and  but  few  wells,  the 
wat«r  from  which  is  brackish  ;  each  house  has  iti>  own  tank, 
to  which  the  roof  serves  as  a  conductor  for  the  rain,  and  on 
the  island  of  St.  Geoige'a  are  large  tanks  fiw  the  aupply  of 
shipping. 

Tic  fuU  uiiiir  rcmrirl.s  on  the  geological  constitution  of 
this  gruup  atu  by  CapUm  Vetch  (London  Gf>'lof;icaI  Tran»- 
actions,  vol.  i.  new  series,  ]).  ir'2-173).  and  were  accom- 
panied with  some  --pff  ;inen8  sent  to  the  Geological  Society  ; 
'  The  spedmeuii,  i  I  ^j.  r  .es  Captain  Vetch,  '  six  in  number, 
were  sent  me  as  affording  all  the  varieties  of  rock  to  be 
found  in  these  islands ;  ana  as  it  will  appear  that  they  are 
all  composed  of  corals  and  shells  of  diR'erent  magnitudes, 
morfj  or  less  consolidated  by  a  calcareous  ccment,  it  s<:>«ms 

{irobable  the  Bermudas  owe  their  existence  to  th 
ation  of  such  materials  on  a  coral  leef.   From  tbe  extreme 
narrowness  of  tbe  channels  that  aepanta these  islands,  ibcy 
may  bo  Nttarded  as  forming  but  ooa;  and  in  that  case  the 
length  wul  be  about  tbirtaen  miles,  while  the  greatest 

I  rLj  l-Lji  harillv  ox«.>eds  one  mile,  and  no  spot  Is  distant  so 
niutii  as  five  lurlongs  from  the  &ea.  Tins  lengtheiual  liar- 
row  shape,  with  some  other  peculiarities  of  l^mi.  gives  the 
whole  so  much  the  character  of  a  coral  reef  as  almost  to 
confirm  that  conjecture.  Whan  it  is  moreover  oonsiderni 
that  the  Bermudas  rise  fium  a  shoal  twennr>thrae  miles 
long  and  thirteen  broad,  all  round  which  is  tne  deep  water 
of  theo<  ean,  while  Caroiin  i,  the  r.rurest  land,  i>:  Trf  mile* 
distant,  it  seems  difficult  (u  a^icribc  the  existence  ofi>uch  a 
piutt<>rm,thu8  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  sen,  to  atty  gibar 
origin. 

vnw  afeetmens  above  imumonted  afford  a  perliwi  grai^ 
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on  frotu  a  rough  and  obviously  fra^ented  rock  to  a  lime- 
one  almost  compact;  aod  may  thas  be  useful  in  pointinf; 
It  the  orit^tn  of  some  calearamu  beds,  in  whtcb  a  similarity 

'structure  exists,  hut  where  the  niodo  of  Icrtn  tti m  cannot 
}  traced  to  operations  recent  and  so  apti  ir  iii  ts  in  the 
ermudas.  Tin-  l.i.'j^e-grained  rock  being  fuuml  a'loti^' the 
NUt,  and  the  Ciner-graineJ  inland,  affanU  a  biiautiful  con- 
rraiUion  of  the  assumed  oriein  of  tb*  ishuids,  since  the  ac- 
iBMiliiioa  of  moh  materids  by  sui^  md  winds  would 
ridently  elfcet  that  disposition ;  and  as  I  understand  the 
11-*  nowhi  TL-  rx  ■<  I  (1  '^vu  f,;et  in  height,  and  are  nowhere  so 
uch  an  five  iurlungs  from  the  seu,  ihe  agents  seem  quite 
(equate  to  this  effect.' 

laeludiDg  Uw  toMU  ones,  the  numbar  of  islands  is  vory 
vat*  bat  the  largo  onos  may  be  ndiioad  to  llvo.  vis.  :— 

U  GootgO't,  St.  I>avirl  llonn  Island  (or  Bermuda), 
>morMt,  and  In^Uud.  Ihero  are  two  towns,  each  of 
hich  has  its  mayor  and  civic  ortiwrs;  St.  George  s,  on 
e  island  of  that  name  to  the  N.E.,  and  Hamilton,  on  the 
rigO  ialand  (or  Continent  as  it  is  generally  called),  about 

•  oeatre  of  the  ^roup.   Thev  are  both  well  built  of  white 
me ;  St.  George  s,  which  is  the  larger,  contains  about  500 
uses,  a.  church,  the  town-house,  in  which  both  bruncheis 
the  legislature  hold  their  sitliogs,  a  Ithrary,  and  other 

iblie  bu)Uling<«.  The  whole  gioup  is  divided  into  nine 
ihshoi,  aaoh  of  whioh  mikU  firar  BMnlNNtt  to  iho  boiuo 

aiMuiMy.  Tbo  aealtoNd  hMHW  ud  hunlMi  an  M» 
erous.  that  the  whola  idaad  baa  dw 
ntioued  village. 

The  surruundmg  seas  are  stored  with  various  kinds  of 
<h  and  turtle,  and  tb«  Bormiidiaiia  an  among  the  moat 
txterouB  of  fiahaman.  more  partiealBriy  with  no  harpoon, 
he  whale-fishery  i«  carried  on  at  n  tritli;ii>;  expense,  and 
oplays  about  twelve  whale-boats  ;ui  I  lii csr  crews  three 

itiths  in  the  year.  One  good  ti-h  cmt.  tl;i;  cost  of  the 
tiole  season,  and  sometimes  twenty  or  more  are  taken, 
aliUng  one  thoutand  gallons  of  oil.'  The  flaih  is  sold  in 
a  idvkeCt  and  aaten  ij  tha  natives.  Tha  season  oom- 
sneoa  in  Manh  and  anas  in  June ;  the  whales  approach 
e  islands  close,  on  the  southern  side,  and  men  are  sta- 
>ned  on  the  chfb  to  give  notice  of  their  appearaace.  The 
•bery  thus  carried  on  is  capable  of  very  considerable  ex- 
nsioD,  at  small  lisk.  by  the  ampbynani  of  additional 
pitol.  Tha  oysters  II^M  on  tha  noks  souatimea  eantatn 
od  pearls. 

The  soil,  which  appcarj*  to  have  once  been  fertile,  and 
pable  of  producing  every  article  of  West  India  produce, 

now  generally  exhausted.  There  is  scarcely  any  vege- 
bla  that  will  noi  grow  at  BermoHla:  pototesa,  onions,  cab- 
igss.  carrou,  turnips,  barlmr,  oats,  peas,  beans,  pumpkins, 
Mons.  &c..  are  cultivated.  The  citron,  sweet  orange, 
non.  and  lime,  are  of  good  (juality  ;  and  the  arrow-root  is 
111  to  be  supenor  to  that  of  any  other  place.   The  palm- 

e  also  grows,  and  the  leaves  sfo  anpottsd  ftw  ladies'  fans, 
iffee.  cotton,  indigo^  and  tobaaao^  avs  no  lonfsr  oultivated, 
th  the  aieapdott  of  a  fitdo  indigo ;  shd  of  the  12,000 

ru",  which  Bermuda  is  said  to  contain,  only  43C  are  under 
aivation.  There  are  3070  acres  of  pasture.  Live  stock 
d  Hour  are  imported  from  British  America.  There  wore 
^ported  in  183  2, 881  iMad  of  cattle,  1506  shoep  and  swine. 
Ma  hnshals  of  maisa  and  oau.  and  15.481  barnb  of 
icatHour  and  Indian  corn-meal.  Fresh  butter  and  milk 
'  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  supply  required, 
t  MO  more  cattle  are  reuiei  than  will  ki  i  |)  >jj>  the  stock; 
cks  are  very  abundant,  and  turtle  during  the  summer; 
d  the  bread  ofUaeh  twine,  though  somewhat  diminished, 
stiU  nnsaarans.  Thantunharef  alodt  on  tha  islands  in 
32  was  Sid  honae.  1731  Bomad  eatde,  2«0  Aeep.  and 
'4oat«. 

The  principal  employment  is  building  vessels,  which  are 
nerally  small,  swift,  and  very  durable,  being  constructed 
cedar.  Ten  vessels  of  the  agnegM  harden  of  804  tons 
■re  buiH  in  1832.  Platting  of  straw,  and  of  the  mid-rib 
the  palmetto  leaf,  is  also  carried  on  ;  and  a  beautiful 
scies  of  white  freestone,  easily  cut,  is  exported  to  the  West 
w-i  for  nm.im>.-ntal  arafaiiaatnia.  Vaiasli  aannidly  vidft 
>  Bahamas  fur  salt. 

Tiie  natives  aia  handsome,  good-natured,  lively,  and  hoe- 
ahle ;  the  women  arft  particularly  amiable.   Indolence  is 
3  great  fkuU  of  th«  men,  and  prevents  the  colony  rising 
the  prosperous  couditum  wliich  it  might  attain, 
'Nothing,'  sayy  Mr.  More,  'can  be  more  romantic  than 

•  litOa  hay  dr  St.  Oaoiga'a;  tha  niuntaer  of  Uttla  idala» 


tho  singular  clearness  of  the  water,  and  the  animated  play 
of  tha  giaoeful  little  boats  gliding  for  ever  between  the 
islands,  and  seeming  to  saiT  fhm  one  oedar^grove  to  an> 

oihi  r.  f  imi  altogether  the  sweetest  miniature  of  !iaTi:ri>  that 
can  be  imagined.  lu  the  short  but  beautiful  twmgiit  ot 
their  sprmg  evenings,  the  white  cottages  scattered  over  the 
islands,  and  but  partially  seen  through  the  trees  that  sur» 
round  them,  assume  of  ten  the  appearance  of  little  Greoiaa 
temples,  and  embellish  the  poor  flsherman's  hut  with  en> 
lumns  which  the  pencil  of  Claude  might  imitate.' 

There  WLi-s  f  rmerly  a  small  dockyard  at  St.  George's,  but 
it  ha»  been  removed  to  Ireland  Island,  on  which  large  sums 
have  of  lato  yean  been  expended,  in  order  to  render  it  a 
strong  post  fcff  a  naval  and  militaiy  depdt.  The  whole  faoe 
of  the  island  haa  heen  diancad,  niUs  lemoved  and  plains 
mad«,  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  art  and  the  labour  of  a  large 
convict  establishment  have  been  employed  in  strengthening 
tiiis  important  station.  This  island  has  l>ecn  selecttMl  for 
Its  convenient  size  and  detached  position,  which  cannot  be 
approached  except  by  an  intricate  channel  along  the  whole 
eoast  from  St.  George's.  It  is  however  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  rocky  bar  whieh  limits  the  passage  into  the  latter  har> 
hour  should  not  be  deepened,  to  admit  ships  of  the  largest 
class,  where  cruisers  not  under  repair  might  be  in  eonslant 
readiness. 

The  fiea  pennlalim  of  the  islands*  at  the  oensus  taken  in 
183S,  was  as  follows: — 
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Thn  number  of  slaves  in  the  aama  yeac,  aecMding  to  the 
oflleial  registry,  was— males.  1967;  females,  2182;  total, 

4149. 

About  lOSO  convict  labourers  sent  from  this  country  are 
employed  in  constructing  a  breakwater,  and  in  perfecting 
the  furtillcations  at  Ireland  Island.  These  works  have  been 
in  progress  since  1824.  and  it  is  expected  will  be  completed 
in  about  four  years  from  this  time,  when  the  convicts  will 
be  withdrawn,  it  not  being  intended  to  make  Bermuda  a 
penal  sctllumenl. 

There  are  twenty-three  public  or  frt^e  schools  in  the 
islands.  One  of  these,  in  De\'onshire  parish,  is  a  classical 
academy,  at  whiah  twanty-flve  seholan  «•  instmoted  at  an 
expensa  of  6001.  par  annum,  paid  out  of  a  trort  fhnd  in  the 
colony.  There  are  nine  day  school  - :  luur  uf  them  contain 
99  white  children;  in  the  other  fuu  iuH  coloured  children 
are  taught ;  the  remaining  thirteen  are  Sunday  schools,  five 
for  whuis  and  eight  far  coloured  children,  the  number  of 
scbolaia  being  229  and  303  mpectively.  These  schools  are 
supported  principally  by  different  societies  in  England,  and 
by  funds  under  tho  control  of  the  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 

whose  di  H'Oi-  till   Hi-i  rnuJiiJ  are  ?ituatt'd.    Only  two  (lay 

schools  are  suppurtud  by  local  subscriptiona.  There  are, 
besides  the  above,  twenty-five  piivata  aahadib  4m  niunhat 
of  admlais  in  whieh  is  ttoJuMWB. 

The  islanda  eontain  nine  ehnidtes,  am  of  vhidi  is  in 
cnrh  of  the  parishes  as  named  ahoffik  Then  am  alio  Ira 
chapels  for  Dissenters. 

The  (bllowing  table  exhibits  the  number  of  shipping  tiiat 
visited  the  islanids,  Car  the  porpose  of  trade,  in  Iif32 : — 


iDvarda. 

OatmniSi 

Sblp*. 

Toll* 

Men. 

Tod*. 

Mca, 

Britirh  ColoDtp*  .... 

l'tavs%a  aisiss «   •  ,  ■  • 

8 
76 
63 

• 

n.m 

6,(08 
6,S96 
7M 

10> 
48 

9.418 

5,Snl 

1.382 

UK 

i,eii 

l.«M 
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The  imiwvta.  in  aadition  to  Ihott  tbtnif  ucMImmA.  eon- 
*fstet1  principallv  of  Britwh  auumftirtiiiM,  Ivmbflt,  and 
*h»ps  stores.  Tiie  exports,  wtth  ibe  except  of «  mbwI 
quantity  of  arrow-root  and  bides,  wcro  chiefly  .  onjposed  of 
colonial  produce  previously  brought  from  the  West  India 
IshAds.  The  toUl  value  of  impoito  ww  lltt»74«w  antt  of 
exports  13,784^  rtariingjnoiiey.         ^  ^  ^  *        .  r 
The  i^ivemneiit  of  Bermuda  w  modelled  efler  Wat  of 
Great  Britain,  the  concurrence  of  the  governor,  counwl,  and 
lei^slative  asseniblv,  beitif;  necessary  to  give  to  any  public 
measure  the  fDrre'of  a  law.    The  governor,  who  is  fiUo 
eominander-in-chief  of  the  fwes,  has  the  piwer  of  fuin- 
ttuming  uul  dissolving  the  Logislative  Assembly,  and  its 
enactments  are  of  no  force  uoless  he  confirms  them.  The 
Council  i.s  composed  of  eight  titenbers  and  »  president: 
they  arc  n.-minated  hy  the  ^o^'emor.  bnt  the  MWlnlinent 
must  be  coiifiraKil  hv  the  crown.   The  House  wA^tttWy 
consists  of  thirty-six  inembera.  who  are  returned  by  the  nine 
IrihcB  or  parishes  into  which  the  island  is  divided.  All  laws 
taust  originate  m  this  house.    While  the  session  lasts,  each 
member  that  attend*  i«eeives  two  A^tow  e  day.  Theouali- 
ficaiion  for  a  raebiher  of  Ate  ewnaMy  H  the  puaaielon  of 
landed  propi  rty  worth  20P/.  ciirrehcy  per  annum,  and  an 
dector  must  possess  landed  property  worth  40/.  rurrency 
no/,  sterling)  per  annum.    The  oourts  of  law  an-  also  mo- 
delled alter  those  of  England;  the  offices  conneeied  with 
the  admiDiatmtion  of  justice  are  held  exclusively  by  nativi  s, 
svho  have  generally  been  called  to  iheEugUih  bar,  although 
this  is  not  indispensably  necessary. 

All  airoiiiil.s  are  kept  in  the  colonyin  a  currency,  the  par 
of  which  is*  an  advance  of  fifiy  per  cent  on  sterUng  money, 
100/.  sterling  being  of  equal  value  with  150/.  .urrency. 
The  gold  coins  in  circulation  are  Spanish  doubloons,  and  its 
(huttional  parts.  The  silver  coin  is  now  principally  that 
struck  in  Englahd,  bat  Spanish  dollan  i«aa  at  the  rate  of 
4».  4d.  sterling  each.  The  weighU  and  neewiee  need  are 
Meotdteg  to  ^  eld  English  standards. 


Wreck  Hill  (the  western  point  of  the  group)  is  in  32° 
14  to"  N.  lat..  and  64°  60'  W.  long.  It  is  high  water  at 
the  ttoek-yard,  ftiN  end  cAMMItls,  at  8  tkoors.   Rim  in  the 

sprinsrs  5  feet,  ncup  1     "?  feet.  (Accnint  «^f  the  Hcrmudas 


in  Captain  John  Snuth's  General  UisUny  nf  Virf^ma, 
Snr  l'.ns.l<iu'l.  nn/l  the  Summer  hln.  Ijond.  ifiS  -  H  .  ui 
Kdwnnls:  Cnlombian  Ndvigator^  ttn.)  (See  Bkkkki.ky, 
Bishop,  for  an  oMount  o£  htt  itawndad  cwege  ia  the  Ber- 
nindas.3 

BBRNv  CAKTON  op.  the  tatfest  and  nott  iMpulous 
eanton  of  Switzerland. extends  about  85  miles  from  N.  toS  , 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  Krwnch  department,  of  tb<»  Haut 
Khin,  to  the  high  chain  of  Alps  whieh  ni\uie-  i  n  n  uiIumii  i  t 
vallevs  of  the  Bernese  Oberiand  from  the  canton  ot  Vaiais. 
Its  shape  is  very  irregolnr,  like  that  of  mo>t  Swiss  cantons, 
and  its  breadtb'therelbre  varies  conaiderably,  being  greatest 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  canton,  between  the  fnmtiete  of 

Uri  and  Untcnt-.ildcn  to  the  eaht,  and  those  of  Vaud  and 
Fri'\ liur;;  iv)  t!i«  wtft,  wheru  it  is  nhont  60  miles:  more 
riL-rtluvanls,  between  Luzi  rn  ami  Fri-yburp,  it  is  luit  ijuito 
30  miles  in  some  places ;  it  then  widens  again  north  of  the 
city  of  Bern.  iextendCng  ibeht    biiles  Ann  the  Ihmtien  of 
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Luzem  to  the  river  Deuba,  which  forron  its  western  bonndin 
on  the  side  of  France;  but  here  part  of  the  canton  of  Sole  hi 
projecu  inu>  the  Hnrneie  hamitofy,  and  Intenrenes  in  the  li^ 
of  iu  brcmlth.  Its  area,  aeeoidiiig  le  Franaeini  e  SUtutn 
(1827),  is  9474  w\uare  kflooitraa,  or  eboat  9«««  BntU 
!iqv;are  miles  (about  ;  i  •  tlje  size  of  Lancashire),  and  i 
population  .180,000  arcunlinf;  lo  tlie  census  of  IH.'il.  (Srt 
Report  on  the  Poor  Laics.)  The  southern  ji  ir;  ui  tKec»& 
ton  is  very  mountainous,  consisting  of  Ingh  valley*  Wtwws 
the  offsets  ef  the  chain  of  Alps  which  divides  it  from  li- 
Valais  and  ftam  Uri  and  Unterwalden.  Farther  nortKud 
nnind  the  city  of  Bern,  the  ground,  although  hilly,  isw 
rut;>.'ed,  and  consist.s  of  pleasant  fertile  valleys,  nnd  vst 
level  tracts.  The  most  liortbera  part,  bcyoud  Bienne.  »br: 
formerly  eonstitutod  the  territory  of  the  biahop  of  Ba4el.  s 
alraoet  entirely  ce\«red  by  the  various  ridges  and  otfsiets  d 
the  lena  Memuins  up  to  the  frontiers  of  France. 

Some  of  the  hiifhar  summits  of  the  Jura,  in  the  £ifKl- 
thai,  are  nearly  iOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  Urn  sm.  TW 
loftiest  mountains  of  lii^  > mton  of  Bern,  and  the  only  awun- 
tains  of  primiti^'e  formation,  arc  m  Us  suulheni  p^tL4 
belong  to  the  great  Alpine  chain  already  mentioned.  Ti« 
SfihiOekhertk  nsea  nwuly  I8,<H)0  Awt  above  the  level  of  ih* 
sea.  ahd  the  Wetlefheni«  hi  the  same  neighbourhood.  sl>«i 
12,000.  Tlie  .lunpfrau.  13,716  feet,  and  the  F^Mteiaaitea 
14,109  feet,  are  in  the  same  chain,  but  they  are  partly  • 
the  canton  of  Bern  and  partly  in  that  of  Valais.  Exten;;'* 
glaoiers  cover  tlte  side*  of  these  mountains,  and  are  ktw*i 
hf  fbe  name  of  the  Qftacwn  of  Grindelwald  and  Lsuwr- 
brunnen,  from  the  WMm  ef  two  TaUegrs  which  are  vmi 
frequented  by  tooristaintaMtaer. 

The  pnn(  ipal  river  of  the  canton  of  Bern  is  the  Ar. 
which  lias  lis  sources  in  the  ):lacier»  of  the  Fwlsteraarlxirt 
waters  the  valley  of  the  Oher  Hasly,  crosses  the  Lake g( 
Bricn/,  and  afterwards  that  of  Thun,  posse*  under  tin 
walls  of  Bern,  forming  the  peninsula  on  which  that  nty 
is  built,  and  then  viod^  first  westwaids  and  then  amlk 
wards,  enters  the  eantOR  of  Soleam*  The  ether  nmni 
the  canton  of  Br  rn  are  affluent*  of  the  Aar.  The  priwipi 
are  the  Kmmen,  wUicii  waters  the  fine  and  rich  valley  caliei 
the  Emmunthal,  piLsscs  hy  Burfrdorfl',  hihI  .  iiers  the  Asr 
below  Solcure;  the  Simmen,  from  which  the  district  ralW 
Snnmeiuhal  lakes  its  name,  empties  ittelf  into  the  Lak*rf 
Thun;  the  Thiele.whidiieteo«tletef  the  Lakes  of  IS«e> 
chltel  uid  of  Bienne,  issues  out  ef  the  latter  at  NUBn,«Bl 
falls  into  the  Aar  after  a  nhort  course.  The  Saanc,  «h  •« 
course  runs  chiefly  through  the  cantrm  of  Freyhur^'.  hw  * 
source  in  the  Gsteiy;,  m  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  att<  r  eri>j*- 
ing  Freyburg»  eaters  again  the  canton  of  Bern  su  i^aopes. 
and  f^la  into  tiie  Aar  ahore  Aarberg.  In  the  notth-««tUt» 
p«rt  of  the  mnton.  or  fomMT  bishoptie  of  Basel,  the  <si? 
river  deserving  the  name  is  tiM  Bm.  wfaiA  ha*  ili 
in  the  MiiiistLrthah  and  runnini;  northwetd  — <eta  thscW- 
ton  of  Basel,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine. 

The  chmate  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  the  pn>iluci:  ft  it^* 
soil,  vary  greatly  accotdtng  to  the  nature  of  th«  gnmrd  3e< 
the  position  of  the  valleya.  The  Oberiand.  or  stmtbem  (<iit. 
is  very  oold  in  winter:  eattle  forms  the  cbi^  pRpeftifl' 
the  iiAiaMtanta.  who  are  mostly  poor.  The  ShuuMlhAit 
the  best  valley  in  this  district.  The  central  part,  ne^r  Ber. 
the  country  between  the  Aat  and  the  Kmnien,  anJ  n< 
the  latter  river  towards  Lucem,  constitute  the  finest  ^r' 
moat  fertile  |iart  of  the  eanten.  and  produce  corn,  fmiu 
and  rich  paatnrea.  The  fianns  are  extensive,  the  itratf* 
wealthy,  and  their  houMs,  built  mostly  of  wood,  an  IMV 
and  comidriable.  It  is  the  riehent  agrimlttml  distrirt* 
Switzerland.  Any  tr.ivriler  passing  alontr  the  hvjh  roe* 
from  Aaniu  or  Soieure  to  Bern,  from  Luxerti  to  Bern  by  <■* 
Somiswald.  and  from  Bern  towards  Moral  or  1  hen.  rcis 
pereeivo,  from  the  ap^earanee  of  the  houses  and  the  Itv^ 
the  peoftle  and  their  eattfe,  thai  indasliy  and  ennAit  «< 
gfiierally  diftuncd. 

'  The  farm-houses  in  the  Emmenthal  hate  ftm*  n» 
the  usual  uinphtode  of  niof.  and  apjvar  t  >  runt.^tS 
vmhm  tiieir  wuudeu  Uiundaries,  and  liie  sujip'm.eDUrl 
spre  over  which  the  immense  ihau-h  ^jreads  i.m  li.  tvr-y 
kmd  of  couulry  eonifart,  and  all  the  rustic  and  a(>pr\)r'>^^ 
litter  of  the  Beilieee  eottages :  milk-pails  freshly  , 
and  ranged  in  the  sun ;  wood  piled  up,  «r  herbs  apieeiMt 
to  dry ;  here  an  array  of  bee-hives,  there  an  aeeamabMe  « 
rakes,  harrows,  and  all  the  iinplL-inents  of  husbaudry  :  if'* 
everywhere  a  {.rofusion  of  marguerites  and  holly  bueks« 
to  the  Utile  gaidena  a  gay  btoon.  Than  it  m  tiuaeaoatqi 
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prodfgahty  of  borneA  eittl«,  and,  vlwt  »  ftmu-hf  eui 
«tt«r  appreciate,  pleMUit  viUegee.  Craem.  honey,  and 
utter,  at*  die  ovvrflowinn  of  tbe  land.'  {SUgkt  Beount- 
'"nres  ofthtMMm  amtatrkmd,         » I^.  London, 

*  Whichever  side  one  looks  to  (Mjrt  miofllfr  iMPtHer  on 
ae  road  from  Thun  to  BenO.  tbo  eMMlwiM  of  OOio  and 
atnrort  tneeta  tbo  eye— a  reniU  of  the  ftnHitjr  oJF  tbo  »oil. 

n  intelli^nt  husbandry,  and  of  the  habit  of  order  which 
hHrocteniea  the  Bernese  jiea'^ant,  A  multitude  of  dwcll- 
U-.,  scattered  ovor  tho  Mnilm;:  hills,  are  seen  through  the 
>lia»;e  uf  tbo  trees,  and  un  «ach  aide  of  the  road,  bobiod 
nrk  hudgoa  eoMfully  triminod.  rise*  a  row  of  cborqrmMo, 
igh  and  with  vido-i^raoding  branoboa.  Hoio  property  is 
tcredty  respeeled,  aa  slnoat  every  family  ia  poas«>saed  of 
itni'lhine.  The  form-houses  hate  a  siilislantial  apj>earancc 
Iiifh  is  pleasini;  to  the  eye:  many  of  them  which  are  below 
10  levol  of  the  ri)ail  liave  a  sort  of  draw-bridge,  bf  moann  of 
hich  carta  ate  enabled  10  drive  to  (ha  hay-loft  or  nanarv, 
ad  dnpoait  then  the  hay  or  iheav«a  ofeom  from  the  leldi,. 
ountainaare  seen  apoutin^t  on  every  side,  and  even  in  the 
Tanffotnent  of  the  manure-heaps  a  tiiliness  and  donnliness 

v  oh>ierved,  whicti  are  features  of  the  national  character.  

[any  of  the  wealthy  Bernese  peasanta  (*  bof-bauetn'j  bold 
om  200  to300  juebartiof  loodltte  jnchart  is  •10.000  aquara 
raneh  Aet>,  baiidei  poMOMtnc  eonsiderable  capital  io 
loney,  wbidi  onaUea  them  to  praetiie  farminfr  and  the 
■nring-  of  rattle  (in  a  hriro  icale.  Almost  alt  nf  them  have 
cei\  e<l  elementary  education,  and  they  ronslilute  the  nota- 
t  s  of  their  respective  villages  and  districts.  They  enjoy 
mskderable  local  influence,  and  are  in  a  manner  (be  loida 
'  the  fsouDtry :  they  aboot  on  their  lands,  flab  in  their  own 
reama  and  ponds,  and  are  able  to  give  employment  to  their 
yar  neiflrhboara.  The  lowest  rank  of  the  country  people. 
'lU'd  Hausler,  or  Tauner,  are  cottagers  and  jourrit.'\ men, 
bo  have  a  small  bouse  or  hut,  with  a  patch  of  ground  or 
aiden«  and  a  few  fruit-treea.  They  are  rude  and  unin- 
iined,  impioTidenti  and  genaralhf  in  debt:  they  many 
!ry  yonnff,  and  rear  np  swarma  or  children  who  go  about 
"i.'£jing  or  pilfering.  This  dass  is  of  course  dissatisfied, 
111  generally  at  va  rianco  with  tho  wealthier  inhabitants.  I 
lire  the  Revolution  of  18.10  their  nuiiihers  have  given 
tern  considerable  influence  at  the  elections,  especially  as 
>e  ffieat  landholdera  have  withdrawn  themselves  iVom 
>litics.  Between  the  Tauner  and  the  Hof  bauern  there  is 
1  intermediate  class  of  peasants  or  small  proprietors,  pos- 
ssin^  from  ten  to  forty  jucbarls,  and  fbiielaM  kaaid  to 
)  tho  most  moral  of  the  three. 

'As  one  approaches  the  capital  of  the  canton,  the  number 
'oonntiT  housH  built  of  s(on«, and  belonging to^«aal(by 
tixens.  (nereaset.  They  are  neat  and  runu,  vifliofut  any 

fineroent  of  arcliitcrture,  but  substantial  and  spacious,  en- 
ving  a  fine  prosfiect,  in  the  midst  of  tine  tn-cs  and  ijrass- 
,t».  a  profusion  of  (lowers,  and  an  abundance  of  fountains.' 
VaUb's  Voya^r  cii  Suixf^  et  en  L(jmbardte,  18.34.) 
The  roads  thrt  11  i^h  tlic  canton  of  Bern  are  wide,  well  con- 
ructed.  and  kept  in  excellent  rapeir.  The  mails  ^nd  the 
H'/ences,  or  stage-coachos,  are  alto  very  well  organized. 

■  inns  on  the  road  are  jrood.  It  has  been  observed  that 
e  roads  and  the  public  buildings  are  the  only  rnagnificent 
Drks  in  the  canton  of  Bern. 

The  canton  is  divided  ipto  districts  or  prefec(shipfc  |br- 
eriy  called  bailiwicks,  of  whieh  there  arc  twenty-(woin  the 

1  territory  of  Bern:  namely,  Bern,  Seftitrcn.  Nidau.  .\ar- 
■r„'.  Fraiibrunnon.  Bnrgdorf,  Wangen,  Aarwanm  n.  Tia<  h- 
l.v.ild,  Signau,  Konolfingen,  Thun,  Intirlakun,  J-aupen, 
riach.  Buren,  OberNiininenthal.  Nifdcrsuniniiubal,  Saa- 
in.  Frutigen.  Obi-rhabli,  and  Schwarzeiihur^;  ;  and  six 
the  territories  ar<|uired  in  napoly.  Bienne,  Neu- 
iville,  Porentrui,  D«temont,  Val  Vontter.  ud  the  ^np>el. 
Qo  towns  of  the  canton,  bcsiilt  s  'Born,  art— 9{ei)ae»  BuiV 
rf.  Thun,  Porentrui.  and  DeU  inunt. 
Tho  canton  of  Bern  jirodnccs  corn,  though  not  sufficient 
r  the  consumption  of  the  population,  but  truit  in  abundance, 
pedally  apples,  pears,  plums,  nuts,  and  cherries.  From 
le  cborrics  the  spirit  called  kinchvasser  is  made,  which, 
sll  BR  the  extract  from  absinth  or  wormwood,  are  articles 
<■  immnn  use.  as  in  the  re?t  of  Switzerland.  Beer  atul  ciib  r 
e  made  in  the  country.  The  vine  thrives  in  a  few  dis- 
ieli,ehfe0v  in  that  of  Nidau  near  the  lake  of  Bienne,  where 
ine  is  made.  Hemn  and  flax  ara  also  among  the  products 
'the  soil;  butesttle  and  the  produee  of  the  dairy  eonati- 
ile  tha  diief  veaith  of  tlie  coaatiy ;  cheese  it  made  i|i 


abondanoe  (br  exportation,  espeeuUy  fin  dm  vdleyi  of  Im* 

menthal,  Simmenthal,  and  Oi>-scnai  or  Saancn.  The  use 
of  coffee  and  sn^^'ar  i>  liiiivri^al  uven  iti  the  mo;,t  se- 
cluded vulicvs.  IniLMiuiii  a:id  liu'  making  of  artificial 
meadows  are  much  followed  in  ilie  valleys,  and  the  moun* 
tains  afford  SupUDOT  MSture  m  abundance.  There  are 
dairies  in  flopffOQ,  vhera  the  milk  of  several  hejrds  is 
put  together  and  made  into  batter  and  cheese.  In  1819 

there  wore  about  158,000  heads  of  horned  cattle  in  the  can- 
ton uf  Bern  :  some  of  the  races  are  amon^j  the  larf^est  and 
fiiH'st  in  all  Switzerland.  The  nu|nber  of  lu>rscs  iu  the 
.same  year  was  2&,000.  That  of  pigs  WSf  BOOlpned  %(  aboUt 
0  j .  0  (I  u.    ( Fransdni,  SUatutica.) 

Tho  laodi  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  as  in  most  other  parts  of 
Switzerlaivd,  is  divided  equally  among  all  the  cluhiren. 
When  the  farmers  are  in  good  circumstances,  the  law  of  inhe- 
ritance does  nut  produce  a  too  great  subdivision  uf  land,  as 
one  of  the  sons  generally  purchases  or  rents  his  brothers' 
shares,  or  tho  brothem  eootuuie  to  liva  logethet  and  cultinta 
the  farm  in  oonmno.  Tn  the  Smmenthu  tha  hmd  donenda 
to  the  youngest  son,  who  pays  his  brothers  and  sisters  their 
portion  by  niurt^'agint;  the  estate.    But  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts, such  as  tho  Oberlaml,  the  increase  of  the  population, 
the  minute  sulxiivision  ol  property,  and  the  consequent 
practice  of  raising  money  bv  mortgagee,  have  reduc^  the 
population  (o  beggary.   M.  kaatbofer  aaserts.  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  all  Oberland  twelve  peasants  who  pos- 
sess twenty  arperits  of  land  in  cultivation,  or  such  an  e.xtent 
of  meadow  as  would  winter  twenty  cows.    The  number  of 
cows  has  consequently  diminished,  and  that  of  goats  haa 
increased.  A  oustom  ytbvsh  has  tended  to  encourage  eerljr 
marriages  exists  in  many  communes,  that  of  giving  to  a 
young  man,  on  his  marrying,  a  portion  of  the  common  land, 
besides  other  privileges,  which  he  could  not  possess  as  a 
bai  helor.    Poor  laws  were  established  in  the  canton  of 
Bern  in  (be  seventeenth  century,  at  a  time  when  numerous 
hordes  af  iaggars  were  strolling  throng^  fbo  hynd.  and  had 
beoono  •  naat  nuisana%  The  eoinmnnos  were  ordered  to 
tax  themselves  in  order  to  iprovide  for  their  respective  poor. 
This  compulsory  system  of  relief,  which  closely  resembles 
that  of  tlic  English  poor  laws,  has  tended  tu  perpetuate  and 
increase  pauperism  in  the  country.    The  cantonal  govern- 
msnt  haa  endeavoured  to  check  thf  evil  by  varioua  otdi- 
nances,  one  of  which  forbids  any  pofson  who  receives  assist- 
ance from  marrying  without  the  permission  of  the  municipal 
council  of  the  commune  ;  the  commune  may  also  oblige  any 
person  whom  it  has  once  as-\sti.(l  to  ri'imburse  the  amount 
of  the  relief  whenever  he  becomes  able  to  do  so.  Persons 
assisted  are  subject  to  a  strict  superintendence  of  their  eon- 
duc^  fi(a   Pauperism*  however,  hss  been  fast  increasing ; 
in  tfie  year  itm  Aere  were  nearly  20,000  persons  receiving 
assistance  in  the  oM  canton  of  Bern,  about  l-lCth  of  the 
population  (the  di->iricts  in  the  .Jura  not  included).    See  an 
mteresting  report  from  Bern,  communic  aicJ  by  Mr.  Muner 
in  the  Appendix  (Fj  to  the  Report  of  the  PourLa^i  Com- 
mutton,  February,  1834.   The  government  of  Bem  is  now 
occupied  with  * Jc*'*  of  reform  for  the  poor  laws. 

The  canton  mSkm  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  manufac- 
turing country.  I.incn  is  maile  in  many  places,  suflii  itiit 
for  the  internal  consumption  :  there  are  tanneries  at  Bern, 
as  well  as  a  few  manufactories  of  silks,  coarse  woollens,  and 
paper.  Matbemq(ical  instruments,  watches,  and  jewcileiy, 
muskets,  and  other  arms,  are  made  at  Bem,  Porenlmi,  &e. 
Thp  Bernese  gunpowder  is  excellent,  and  far  superior  in 
quality  to  the  French  :  the  manufacturing  of  it  is  free,  and 
not  subject  to  Uiniop  .Iy  as  |n  France.  At  Corren'iclii:, 
Untervilicr,  and  other  places  in  the  valleys  of  tlie  Jura,  there 
arc  iron-works  and  foundries,  the  iron-ore  being  found  in 
abundance  in  the  mountains.  The  manufacture  of  agricul- 
tural implements  has  been  carried  to  great  perfeetbn  at  Mr. 
Fel!enbcri:'.s  establishment  at  Hofwyl.  Timber  f  )r  Imil  'ing 
and  fuel  arc  supplied  by  the  mountain  forests,  and  fruiu 
othi.T  woods  in  sc\eral  parts  of  the  in'.vlan'is. 

The  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Thun  and  the  river  Aar  abound 
with  various  sorts  of  fish,  aspecis,ny  of  the  trout  and  salmon 
kind.  Hares,  chamois,  marmots,  and  partridges  are  the  prin- 
cipal game.  Bears  and  wolves  are  Ibund  in  tne  higher  Alps, 
but  in  smafl  numbers.  Among  the  birds  of  prey,  theLam- 
nu  r-geyer,  the  great  vulture  of  the  Alps,  is  the  largest, 
though  not  very  common :  some  are  of  very  great  size,  and 
will  <»rry  off  a  lamb  to  the  mountains,  from  which  ctrcum- 
aianee  wdir  DMna  la  derived. 
Tha  gove^mant  of  Bem  wa%  vntil  tiia  and  of  the  Issl 
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centnry,  in  the  hands  ofa  rouncil,  rallo<l  tho  Council  of  Two 
Hoiuired,  whiidi  ooiuisted  in  fact  of  299  members,  chosen 
sxfllusiTely  from  among  the  burghers  of  Bam.  All  the 
rest  of  the  canton  was  aabject  to  tiiMR.  A  MBftte.  elected 
by  the  f^at  eounefl  from  among  its  own  mem  ben,  held  the 
executive  power.  A  schultheiss  or  avoycr  was  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  republic.  The  pommonwealih  beinu  in  its 
origin  limited  to  the  town,  whicli  was  a  free  imperial  city, 
baving  raeoived  a  charter  or  bull  from  the  Emperor  Frederic 
IL,  imAMnf,  1S18,  aU  the  citizens  who  were  possessed  of 
a  house  in  it  had  a  vote  in  the  genera!  assembly,  wfaieh 
elected  the  magistrates  and  the  council  of  government.  As 
the  town  b«carae  enlarged,  the  bur^jhers  were  classed  into 
four  tribes  or  guilds,  each  headed  by  a  banneret  or  standard- 
bearer,  who  exercised  great  influence  at  the  elections.  By 
degraaa  tiio  metobem  of  tbe  aovercign  council  remained  for 
life,  and  tte  vaoneiM  were  filled  up  by  the  council  itself 
mostly  from  a  smalt  number  of  influential  fomili<».  Many 
of  the  neighbouring  feudal  nobles  became  burghers  of  Bern, 
whilst  others  fought  against  the  rulint;  coinmoiiweultti,  and 
were  successively  defeated,  and  obliged  to  give  up  or  ^ell 
part  or  the  whole  of  their  territories  to  ihe  city,  which  thns 
lieeaiito  poseesaed  of  extensive  domains.  This  wm  ilie  ori- 
gin of  tbo  itato  of  Bern.  The  wars  which  it  sustained 
against  several  emperors  who  had  become  jealous  of  its 
growth  served  to  strengthen  its  power.  Rudolf  of  Habs- 
iiuru  attacke<l  Bern  in  vain  in  His  son  Albert  marched 

Agamst  Bern  in  1298,  and  wait  defeated  at  Donnerbnlileu 
bv  the  Bemew,  led  by  Ulrich  von  Erlach.  In  13.?o  the 
Smperor  Lotus  of  Bamia^  declared  war  against  Bern.  The 
nobility  of  weatern  Helvetia,  vho  wero  vsMtto  of  the  eni- 
pirc,  and  the  town  of  Froyburg,  which  was  liege  to  Austria, 
united  their  forces  to  the  number  of  l.'^.OOO  foot  and  3000 
horse.  The  Bernese,  comnui'  i!  -.!  1  y  Rutlolf  von  Krlach. 
son  of  Ulrich.  and  reinfon  etl  by  lOUO  men  from  the  three 
fblMt  cantons,  met  the  enemy  at  Laupen  on  the  21st  of 
Jmis.  and  with  only  6000  men  oompietely  defeated  the 
proud  ebtrmlrv  opposed  to  them.  This  victory  eonsoUdated 
the  power  of  Bern,  which  became  henceforth  the  principal 
state  of  all  western  Helvetia.  In  1352  Bern  was  admitted 
into  the  Hwi-v  ConfedLTation,  of  wbldl  it  fimnod  the  oighth 
canton.    [See  Switzkhlanu.] 

In  1415  Bern  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Aargau  from 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  added  it  to  its  dominKma.  In 
1476  it  sustained  the  attack  of  Charles  the  Bold.  Dnke  of 
Burgundy,  whom  the  Bernese,  assistwl  by  their  Swiss  con- 
federates, defeated  at  Gran  son  and  Moral.  In  15'^MBem 
arlopted  the  Reformation,  but  the  chancre  was  cflV-cJed 
wHiiout  violence,  and  llie  revenues  of  the  »u|iprvs»ed  mo- 
nasteries were  applied  to  the  support  of  the  reformed  clergy, 
to  the  foundation  of  schools,  tuid  other  charitable  purposes. 
In  ISSe  the  Bernese  took  tibe  Plays  de  Vaud  fhnn  nie  Duke 
of  Savoy,  in  consequence  of  his  having  attacked  Geneva, 
the  ally  of  Bern.  By  a  suhsi^fjuent  treaty  the  Pa\  s  dc  Vaud 
w!is  f.irni:i!ly  cede<l  by  tht-  duLc  .  This  was  the  last  con- 
ijuest  of  Bern.  For  nearly  three  centuries  after,  the  terri- 
tory of  Bern  continued  to  extend  over  the  finest  part  of 
6witzeriand»  ftom  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Genevn  to  those 
of  the  Rhine,  besiito  several  bailiwicks  whieh  it  poiaeaaed 
in  common  with  other  cantons  in  Thurfrau  and  other  parts. 

The  government  t>f  Bern  gave  no  share  m  th«  legislative 
or  executive  to  the  population  of  the  territory,  but  it  left  to 
the  ronntry  towns  lh«?  municipal  franchises  which  they  en- 
joyed at  vi.c  time  of  the  conquest,  the  election  of  their  local 
magistrates,  and  the  administration  of  (he  eonmranal  |in»- 
perty.  The  eanton  was  dUvided  into  landvogteien  or  baili* 
wicks,  and  the  baillis  were  taken  from  among  the  councillors 
of  Bern.  They  were  the  administrators  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, and  of"  the  domains  of  the  state,  and  likewise  the 
judges  of  the  district.  Unfavourable  reports  have  been 
made  of  the  administration  of  those  ofBeers.  but  these  re- 

Csecm  to  have  been  at  least  greater  exaggerated.  (See 
yan  and  Coxe  on  this  anbjeot)  One  essential  distbie- 
tion  which  has  been  lo^t  sitjht  of  by  party  writers  is  that 
between  the  baillis  of  the  canton  itself,  who  were  under  tiie 
immediate  inspection  of  the  government,  to  which  there 
was  appe>d  Itoiti  their  decisions,  and  those  sent  by  turns  to 
the  subject  bailiwicks  held  by  several  cantons  together,  in 
the  llaUan  vatleya,  where  it  is  known  that  they  wore  under 
little  or  no  control,  and  where  they  often  aeted  the  part  of 
nvaricious  despots. 

The  members  of  the  SOT'erei&n  council  of  Bern  were  elected 
for  lila^  and  c««ry  tan  yean  l&en  was  an  aiaeliaa  to  rapply 


the  vacancies  that  had  occurred  during  that  period.  Tin 
councillors  themselves  were  the  electors;  and  as  old  fanilm 
became  extinct,  and  as  it  was  a  rule  that  fhcre  should  Ml 
be  less  than  e^hty  fkmiliaa  having  membera  in  the  neat 
council,  vaeaneies  weia  supplied  from  new  familim  df  Mr 
ghers.  Still  the  number  of  families  in  wha«r  hands  ttit 
government  was  vested  was  comparatively  snuiil.  and  sevctal 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  in  the  course  of  the  <?ijh(. 
eenth  century  to  alter  this  state  of  things,  and  to  reinstaia 
the  aasamblies  of  the  body  of  the  burghers.  The  discooteot. 
however,  was  flur  ftomnaaral,  and  it  dad  not  extend  to 
countrv  population.  1%e  adratnittration  was  oondoetod  ia 
an  orderly,  unostentatious,  and  economical  maitner.  r^ia 
tnxM  were  few  nnd  light.  '  It  would  be  diffiptiU,'  say*  lim 
historian  Muller,  '  to  find  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  cone- 
monwealth  which  for  so  long  a  period  has  been  so  wiaeh 
administered  as  that  of  Bern.  In  other  aristocracies  ifcit 
subjects  were  kept  in  darkness,  poverty,  and  barbaiiiB, 
factions  were  encouraged  amongst  them,  while  justice  winksd 
at  crime  or  took  bribes,  and  this  was  the  case  in  the  depca- 
dencies  of  Venice.  But  the  people  of  Bern  stood  wiib  rega.-d 
to  their  patricians  rather  in  the  relation  of  clients  toward 
their  patrons,  than  in  that  of  subjects  towards  their  sov#. 
reigns.'  Zschokke,  a  later  Swiss  historian,  i-peakiiig  of  Beix 
and  other  ariMoeracies  of  Switzerland,  says, '  They  actc<i  hi>e 
scrupulous  guardians.  The  mafrtstrates.  even  the  highest 
among  them,  retreivcd  s^mall  salari  :  r  rtunes«ere  mad-' 
only  m  foreign  service,  or  in  Hie  common  bailivirks  of  liit 
subject  districts.  Although  the  laws  were  defective  zr^ 
trials  secret,  the  love  of  justice  prevailed  in  the  oooatrr : 
power  wisely  respected  the  rights  of  the  humblest  freeoaB. 
In  the  principal  towns,  especially  the  Protestant  one«,  vrceiti: 
fostered  science  and  the  fine  arts.  Bern  opened  fine  ruuli, 
raised  public  buildings,  fostered  afiriculture  in  its  fine  t*TT> 
lory,  relieved  those  districts  that  were  visited  by  »tormi  at 
inundationx.  founded  establishments  for  the  sick  and  tlie 
helpless,  and  yet  eontrived  to  aoeumulate  eonnderablcaans 
in  its  treasury. ....  But  the  old  patriotisn  of  the  Sviii 
slumbered :  it  was  replaced  by  selfishness,  and  the  mind 
remained  stationary :  the  various  cantons  were  estrvnged 
from  each  other;  instruction  spreal  m  t;;«'  towns,  but  coar-s- 
nc!<s  and  ignurance  prevailed  in  the  country."  The  cooi«- 
quence  of  all  this  was,  that  when  the  stomi  came  fnm 
abroad  itibund  the  Swiaa  unprepared  to  faoe  it.  The  French 
repablie,  in  its  eareer  of  aggnssion,  did  not  reqpect  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland.  The  Directory  found  a  pretext 
lor  au^ression  upon  Bern  in  the  complaints  of  some  re- 
fu[rces  of  the  Pays  dc  V  aud,  who  rl  unii -1  political  riLrhts  fee 
their  country.  A  French  army  eulcreil  the  P.i\>  «ie  Vac^ 
in  1798.  and  declared  that  country  independent  of  Berr 
They  next  denmnded  that  the  govoimnent  of  Bern  ii«e^ 
sheuM  be  made  demoeratie.  The  great  eeuneO  of  Bern  ha4 
already  proposed  reforms,  and  hod  called  together  drpmtiei 
from  the  country  to  assist  in  carryinif  them  into  cfftrt 
But  the  French  Crt>iuTal  Brune  impcrious!\  dri  i  iii  ;,  d  ;:  s 
immediate  resignation  of  all  liie  actual  niemL>eis  of  lac 
government  The  Bernese  militia,  to  the  number  of  22,0(0, 
had  been  called  together  fiar  the  deftnce  of  theoomtln.  and 
plaeed  under  (he  eomrnand  of  General  d'Brlaeh.  thnns 
required  it  tn  be  disbanded.  Orders  and  counter-onlers  re 
sent  in  quick  succession  ti-om  Bern  to  D  Erlai-h's  ran-p 
The  councils  of  Bern  were  irresolute,  while  the  militu  were 
eager  to  fight.  Insidious  reports  were  spread  among  tim 
Bernese  camp  that  the  officers  were  betraying  them  to  the 
Frendt;  aevenl  hattaliona  mntinied.  and  muideccd  thor 
colonels,  hot  afler  comnrilting  the  cnme  they  retoraed  li 
their  post,  determined  to  fiplit  the  iovader.s.  At  la-!,  d 
the  5th  of  March,  the  French  attacked  the  Bernese  dm^vO 
nf  Graffenrit  li,  .vhi<  h  repult-ed  them  at  Neuenek  witi 
great  loss.  Another  French  division  at  the  same  tuat 
attacked  D' Erlach  at  Frauenbrunnen,  and  by  its  superion^ 
in  cavalry  and  artillery*  drove  him  Imt^  after  adospmie 
resislBnoe.  Bern  waa  now  left  uncoverod  and  open  to  the 
enemy,  and  it  capitulated.  D"Erlach  took  the  road  to  the 
Oberland,  where  he  intended  to  rally  his  troops  and  raake 
a  stand,  but  he  was  murdered  on  the  way,  at  Mi'msinL'  1. 
by  his  own  soldiers,  who  fancied  he  had  betrayed  thetc. 
Many  other  officers  of  the  first  finrilies  of  Bern  fell  either 
in  the  fight  or  in  the  mutiny,  wham  names  stand  reeotded 
on  six  black  marble  slabs  m  the  eathedral  of  Bern :  and 
a  numlx  r  of  women  were  killed  fighting  w  ith  scythes  by 
the  side  of  their  husbaods  and  brothers  at  Granbcda.  near 
Bam»  where  the  BamoM  made  %  Ian  stnod  after  OTBiiadii 
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(lefcat.  Tbe  Francb  Mixed  upon  the  treasury  at  Bern, 
whore  they  found  above  thirty  nulltons  of  franca  in  t^old  and 
''iWertUid  th^Temptifld  the  ar^iial,  which  was  wvll  i>t4>cke<i 
with  amroamtion  of  every  sort.   These,  as  well  as 

the  BOiMy.  vera  tbe  principal  iodiweraents  to  tbe  aggres- 
sion. 

After  several  year*  of  civil  and  foreign  war,  attended  by 
(h  cadful  calamities,  the  act  of  mediation  by  Buonaparte  in 
1803  organized  Switz«rland  into  nineteen  rantons  of  which 
Bern  was  one,  Aargau  and  Vaud  being  de&nittvely  !t«pa- 
rated  .ftom  it  In  1815  a  new  federal  pai^t  was  framed, 
•ad  9m  gumnteed  by  the  elhed  jpowers.  The  territorifti 
of  the  Ibmier  bubop  of  Bawl  whieh  had  been  annexed  to 
France  wer«  given  to  the  canton  of  Bcm,  which  thus  be- 
came ^^ain  the  largt-hi  and  by  far  the  roost  populous  canton 
of  all  Switxerland.  The  constitution  of  the  canton  at  tliu 
>na\e  time  was  again  made  more  an!>tocratical ;  200  of  the 
members  of  the  sovereign  eouncil  were  chosen  from  among 
the  bttrgfaets  of  Bern  by  «  Qommiisuiii  of  the  oouooi)  itaelf, 
the  TemBionig  ninety-nine  being  chosen  fWnn  the  twt  of 
the  canton  by  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  various  districts. 
TIjo  old  patrician  families  resumed  their  influence  over  tlie 
elections,  and  the  office  of  councill  ir  \mis  ai;ain  for  life.  In  , 
Deeamber  1030,  when  other  caotunst  of  Switzerland  changed 
their  eonititation*.  the  country  districts  of  Bern  demanded 
•  more  equal  aham  of  the  npraaentattpn  and  a  popular  »n- 
tem  of  election.  The  soveretgn  eouneil  yielded  to  the  de- 
uiand,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  frurnc  a  now  con-stitu- 
t.oii.  which  was  completed  in  the  suniniLr  ot  1  s:il,  wlnl.'  tlie 
old  authorities  still  reuuuiicd  m  othce.and  the  adimnistrnium 
proceeded  with  the  usual  le^ularii).  The  election  ut  itie 
■nembeta  in  town  and  country  wus  given  to  the  re^pertivo 
eonstituencies,  the  number  of  members  returned  by  each 
district  being  in  proportion  to  its  population:  the  superiority  ' 
of  the  bur:jh<  rs  of  Bi  rn  over  the  country  was  effaced,  ail  i 
privileges  oi  perM»ns  and  families  were  abolished,  the  cen-  j 
tiorKhip  was  suppcesiaed,  a  municipiil  or^'aiiization  was  given 
to  the  communes,  tl^e  debates  of  the  Mvereign  council  were 
hiade  public,  and  other  regulation*  of  a  popular  nature  were 
enacted.  Bern  has  thu»  beeume  a  demoeratio  repuUie. 
The  new  constitution  has  now  (1835)  been  in  fowe  for 
more  than  three  years  ;  notu ithstandiiig  S'V.n-'  bcart-burn- i 
iiigii  and  party  ebulalion^i.  thinj^'s  appear  to  i'l'  -'•itlint;  into 
a  regular  system,  and  no  act  of  open  vioteiicc  i>r  blotxi- 
sbe'l  baa  accompanied  the  change.  The  greatu^t  dithcul- 
ties  are  those  existing  between  Bern  and  the  other  con- 
federates concerning  federal  regulations,  for  in  tbe  diet 
Bern  takes  the  lead  of  the  movement  party  in  Swttzerlnnd, 
and  finds  itself  in  opposition  to  the  in.ijority  of  tlu-  (  ant  ins, 
which  although  equally  democratic  in  their  internal  l  on-Jti- 
lutions,  are  opposed  to  fhndamental  ebanges  m  tlie  federal 
pact,  and  are  jealous  of  the  power  of  Bern,  whicii  iiavmg 
Almost  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Switzerland,  would, 
if  the  members  to  the  diet  were  to  be  returned  in  any  thing 
like  numerical  proportion,  exercise  an  irresistible  influenee 
over  the  delil)erations  of  that  body,  while  the  \otes  of  the  ' 
xtnalier  cantons  would  be  completely  swamped  hy  ihu^-  uf 
a  few  large  ones.  For  a  detailed  account  of  these  dissen- 
sions, »ee  an  article  on  Swiss  politics  in  Cochrone's  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,  March,  1 835. 

Tbe  population  of  the  canton  uf  Bern  is  chiefly  Pwtestant, 
of  the  Helvetic  confession  of  faith,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Zwingli  and  BuUinger,  the  two  Swiss  reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Tbe  number  of  Cathohcs  is  reckoned  at 
4  i.ooo ;  they  are  chiefly  in  tba  territory  of  the  fanner  Uahop 
of  Basel. 

The  department  of  pnblie  inatroelian  baa  been  improved 
since  the  beginning  of  the  pesent  century,  and  there 
<ire  now  elementary  schools  all  over  the  canton,  but  the 

1  i  niuneration  of  the  masters  is  very  scanty  ,  lioinp;  only 
Ifoui  50  ti<  100  Swws  hvres  (3/.  to  6/.  per  sterling)  a  year. 
The  secondary  instmction  is  given  in  gvmnasia,  of  which 
that  of  Bern  i»  the  nnocipal.  and  is  suppled  with  very  good 
profeaaocf.  In  1M»  a  aohool  for  artisans  was  established 
at  Bern  by  several  benevolent  citizens,  in  which  artizans 
are  taught  gratis.  In  general,  however,  instruction  is  not 
so  ;;eiiBrally  ditfiised  at  Bern  as  in  Ziirich.  [For  the 
e'iUljlis.huieiit  of  M.  de  Feklenberg,  see  HoFWYi..]  For 
scientific  irutructi.iti  Hern  has  a  university,  with  about 
twenty  professors  of  theology,  jurispruilenoe,  inedieina.  ma- 
thematics, philoflophv,  mineralogy,  natural  history,  and  the 
•rtef  drawinir.  a  piiLlie  library  with  SO.OUO  volumes,  abo- 
•WM*!  garden,  museum,  &c.    A  federal  military  *<  h«Hi| 


for  the  artillery  and  engineers  is  established  at  Tnun. 
There  is  beside  -  a  :  anioii  .Ll  military  school,  for  the  ttj^-tnic- 
tton  of  the  officert  of  the  militia.  The  number  of  men  from 
twenty  to  fifty  years  of  age  liable  to  be  called  under  arms 
in  case  of  invasion  is  aboat  50,000  in  the  whole  canton. 
Bern  is  bound  to  finnish  a  contingent  of  nan  to  tba 
fed  -il  inny  whenever  required  by  the  diet,  and  to  htwa 
an  i  ijuul  number  ready  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  need. 

The  lan^'uage  of  the  people  of  ilu  i mton  of  Bern  is  the 
Swiss-German,  but  various  dialcct8  prevail  in  the  different 
districts  or  valleys.  The  dialect  of  the  Ober  Hash  is  pecu< 
liar,  and  is  aaid  to  contain  many  Swedish  words  or  roots. 
Almost  aR  the  edueated  people  of  the  towns,  and  especially 
of  Bern,  understand  and  speak  French.  In  some  of  the 
v.illt'vs  of  the  former  bishopnck  of  B-isle  French  is  spokea 
by  the  peojje  in  general. 

The  character  of  the  Bernese  peasantry  is  steady,  serious, 
and  sf  iw,  hut  they  are  subject  to  fits  of  violent  passion  when 
excited .  The  ediMated  people  of  the  towns  are  reflned  and 
polite,  and  ho«ipitab1e  to  stiwngefs.  A  miirture  of  the  Ger- 
man an  1  Frri.r-h  characters  is  observable  in  them.  Much 
licentitnisness  used  to  prevail  in  the  town  of  Hem  among 
the  voung  men,  but  thing's  appear  to  have  imfr  .  .'  1  iti  this 
respect  of  late  years.  (See  Bonstetten,  Lettres,  1831.)  Tbe 
general  tone  of  manners  and  habits  throughout  the  canton» 
however,  is  orderly,  dotneatio^  and  nligious.  The  Bameae 
peasantry  in  general  are  healthy  and  rabnat;  the  women  in 
some  of  the  valleys  are  rein.i  I  rihly  hands.otne.  Their  pecu- 
liar costume  and  head-dress  may  \>e  s*e»;n  in  the  collection 
of  prints  of  Swiss  costumes. 

BERN,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Bern  and  one  of  the 
three  VororU  of  Switzerland,  was  founded  m  1191  by  Ber- 
thold  V.  Duke  of  Zahringen,  fat  the  pnrpoM)  «f  kneping  in 
check  his  refhietory  nobility,  fn  1118  Bern  was  made  an 
imperial  city  by  the  emperor  Frederick  TI.  A  great  fire 
destroyed  the  whole  to«ii  la  140;>,  alter  which  it  was  rebuilt 
on  its  present  regular  plan. 

Bern  is  situated  in  46"  56'  54"  N.  lat.  and  about  7°  25' 
E.  long.,  on  a  somewhat  long  and  elevated  peninsula, 
formed  by  the  river  Aar,  which  runa  «■  three  sides  of  it 
the  fourth  is  open  to  the  west,  and  fbrttited.  There  n  m 

stone  bridije  over  the  Aar,  about  "ZfiO  feet  loni;.  The  town, 
which  contains  1 12»  houses  and  13,^00  inhabitants,  may 

Justly  be  reckoned  among  the  most  elegant  cities  in  Enropo. 
ts  style  of  building  is  very  regular,  without  apneariog  mo- 
notonous; the  streets  are  btead,  and  run  panufd  flvm  cast 
to  west ;  they  have,  for  the  mOBt  MM,  tmilea  «n  both 
Lsides  with  good  shops,  and  commnnieate  bj  eraaa  atmoif. 
Tlu  re  is  a  great  number  of  fountains  in  tM  eity,  many  of 
ihem  ornamented  with  statues,  home  of  which  refer  to  nis- 
t<irical  events. 

Of  all  tbe  buildings  the  Miinster,  or  cathedral,  is  the 
most  remarkable.  It  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is 
IfiO  feet  tonr;  and  80  broad;  the  steeple  is  left  unfinished. 
The  chief  eutiance  is  adorned  with  eurioos  sculpture.  In 
tlio  windows  there  are  also  fine  glass-paintings.  The  church 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  distinguished  for  its  simple  modem 
architecture.  Among  other  large  and  elegant  buildings  are 
the  Burgevspital  andlnaelspital  foitizen  and  island  hospital), 
which  latter  alone  fimns  a  whole  street.  The  town-hall  is 
an  old  and  heavy  building,  which  presents  nothing  remark- 
able. The  corn-magazine,  a  large  and  splendid  building, 
rests  on  thirty-four  pillars.  Thj  Xe  v  S<  1  u'.crhaus,  a 
prison  and  house  of  correction,  built  of  freestone,  is  the 
Mrgnst  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Switzerland.  The  armoury, 
tbe  orphan-honae.  the  hdtel  de  musiaue  or  theatre,  the  casino^ 
the  library,  and  the  nuaeum,  are  abo  Ane  buildings.  Tbe 
barridres  of  Aarbert;  and  Murten  are  very  handsome:  near 
the  former  is  the  hUrengraben  (bear-ditch),  in  which,  ftr 
several  centuries,  a  fami^  of  beuTB  has  been  kept  at  ^ 
expense  of  the  state  *. 

Of  the  walks  near  the  town  the  Plateformo  and  the  Enge 
are  the  best  The  former,  along  a  terrace  108  feet  above 
the  Aar,  with  noble  chestnut-trees,  u  one  of  the  flnest  wnlka 
ill  Swit/crl;md.  The  latter,  which  in  its  arrangement  pre- 
sents a  rural  appearance,  is  made  for  ever  memorable  by 
Studer  s  f  'tPir  n/  thfi  Alps,  taken  fmni  it,  the  finest  pano- 
rama which  has  appcarKl  in  Switserland,  and  in  which  no 
error  has  yet  been  diaaomwad.  The  very  extensive  burying- 
yard,  Monbijoo,  in  summer  resembles  a  rich  garden. 

Bern  ia  not  pro|>erly  a  manufacturing  place :  as  a  trading 
town  it  is  not  iRconsiderable.   Tin-  <  hief  trade  is  with  the 

*  Tbera  it  •  bear  in  (h*  inB>  Hern. 
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|Nn4vw  of  tbe  MUitiy.  There  aro  yearly  exhibitioas  for 
•ocownjpiiff  indiwtqr  aencaHurv.  A  wxtt  deal  is  dune 
^  tbe  bulking  busmew.  There  is  a  povder  nanubctor}, 

brewcrlL-s,  luiitn'riiis,  a  rnatuif;u*ti)ri'  of  strjiu -li;its,  Ji^i . 

Iht)  town  has  a  -^ood  jjubiic  Lbraiy,  ti)  ;iu,(MJ(i  \uU;iin!s, 
and  a  richly-eiidowoU  museum  of  natural  histon .  TiiLre 
ara  aUo  many  pnvatu  collsctioos  of  lauaeralii,  plauu,  cuius, 
fte.,  and  tiro  botaokal  gardens 

The  eatabUahoMaifi  tet  edueatkm  are  good,  and  moeb  is 
dooa  at  present  for  the  tlwtrttction  of  all  elaaaea.  The 
academy  vra»  changed  in  1834  into  a  viiiiversit) ,  anil  the 
gymnasium  is  now  bfinjj  re-orgaiiizuil,  as  wuU  a-^  all  tlu' 
(MsbooLs  in  tht'  ranttm.  Ahiiust  all  the  iiihalntants  arc  of 
the  reformed  reiigioa.  Born  in  tbe  btrlh-^lace  of  the  cele- 
brated Haller.    (Communication  from  Smtzerland.) 

BERNARDb  Duke  of  Weimar.  [See  TBiarx  Yiaks' 
War.] 

BERNARD,  EDWARD,  wa»  born  May  2.  IGIS.  at 
Pauler'6  rerry,  near  iDWoester  in  Northamptonnhire,  of 
which  place  hi§  fathor  was  rector.  He  was  educated  first  at 
Northampton,  afterwards  at  Merchant  Tailors'  School.  Lon- 
don, under  Dugard.  In  June,  1G65,  ho  was  elected  scholar 
of  St  John's  College.  Oxford.  Here  ha  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Hebrew.  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Contin  lanRua^'fts,  in 
addition  to  the  pursuits  ol^  the  jilace  ;  and  also  to  matheina- 
tios,  which  he  studied  under  Wallis.  lu  lt)68,  he  wa»  made 
fellow  ut  hi^  college,  6.A.  in  1659,  M.A.  in  1662,  B.D.  in 
1667,  and  D.D-  in  1684.  In  1668  he  went  to  Lcyden  to 
oonilllt  manuscripts,  and  broogbt  home  tlio  three  book!,  ot 
ApoUonins,  which  [sco  Apollonius]  Golius  had  bruugbt 
from  tbe  east.  About  1669,  Christopher  Wren  bein?  ap- 
poinied  urchitect  to  ttiu  Vm^,  oljtainod  leave  to  have  a  deputy 
for  tbe  liuiien  of  tbe  Savihan  professorship  of  a&uououty,  and 
be  appointed  Bernard.  The  latter  obtained  at  the  same  time 
%lurintfa]td«  ch^tiainajr.  but  these  he  resigned  in  1673. 
vbm  Wrn  fmlly  leiifiMd  bis  nrofessorship.  The  Sa- 
vilian  professors  are  not  allowed  to  hold  any  church  prefer- 
ment,  and  Bernard  at  this  time  desired  to  succeed  Wren. 
Tiii*  he  did,  a^^aiiisl  the  advice  of  friends,  wlio  were  uii- 
wiUing  that  h»  siiould  quit  thtt  road  of  prefenueul.  Tho 
design  which  was  then  formed,  and  afterwards  executed,  of 
repnniing  all  the  <rid  mathematiciatui  at  Oxford,  seems  to 
bav*  beta  \m  wn^  tndu<»ment.  He  was  not  much  at- 
taclied  to  astrwiomv  itself,  though  versed  in  the  antiquarian 
learning  connectad  with  it  In  1676  be  went  to  France, 
as  tutor  to  tbe  dukes  of  Grafton  and  Northuinherland,  the 
suns  of  Charles  II.  by  the  duckeuH  of  Cleveland,  lie  staid 
only  a  year,  not  being  satisfied  (Dr.  Smith  hints)  with  the 
treatment  be  received.  In  16U3  he  went  Holland,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  sale  of  the  Ubiary  of  Heinsiut ;  and  being  now 
disjjusted  with  his  situation  at  Oxford,  would  have  remained 
at  J^yden,  if  he  could  have  obtained  the  professorship  of 
Oriental  laugiia|{es.  He  would  have  resigned  in  fivour 
either  of  Flamkt«)««d  or  Ualley,  for  l>e  t^aid  ho  found  astro- 
nMBT  made  life  neither  better  nor  happii  r.  He  was,  how- 
vwi^  unable  lu  obtain  any  means  of  extricating  himwlf  till 
tbe  yeas  1691.  when  If  ewes,  bishop  of  Winchester,  gave  bim 
tbe  rectory  of  Brightwell  in  Berkshire.  Ho  was  succeeded 
in  the  professorship  by  David  Gregory,  and  subsequently 
hy  Halley.  Under  these  two  llie  reprints  of  the  old  nia- 
thetualicisos  were  made  which  disUugui»hed  the  Oxford 
press  of  that  {wriod ;  and  the  labours  of  Dr.  Baznai^  vbo 
ppMod  his  life  ip  Marching  for  and  collating  manuseripta, 
were  of  tbe  greatest  preliminary  service.  In  1693  he  mar^ 
ried:  in  1696  ho  went  again  to  Holland,  to  be  present  at 
the  sole  of  the  hbrary  of  Unlius.  Ho  died  at  Oxfonl  soon 
after  his  return.  .Taiiuary,  !6'J7,  ha\  irij^  lived  a  r.insl  indus- 
trious and  usL'tui  hlu.  He  left  bt^hiud  hint  a  larffc-  number 
of  papers,  some  of  ihcm  unfinibhod.  Of  hi*  printed  s^  orKs 
ve  abaU  presently  speak.  Tbe  life  of  Bernard  was  pub- 
lished in  1704.  by  Dr.  T.  Smith,  bis  intimate  liriend.  It  is 
written  in  Latin,  but  from  the  immense  length  of  the  sen- 
tences, is  almost  unintelligible.  Tbe  principal  contents  are 
faillifuUy  transcribcfl  in  tlie  Bioffruj  fiia  Hritannica,  witli 
iiifonnatiou  from  other  sources.  In  either  of  these  works 
the  catalogue  of  unfinished  pepois  will  be  Cnind,  as  well  as 
of  printed  works.   Tbe  latter  are  M  Ibllow : 

1.  *  or  tbe  Antient  Wei^ts  and  Measnrea.'  published 
nt  tho  end  of  Pococke's  Commentary  ori  Hosea,  Oxford, 
IfiftS;  reprinted  with  lar^e  adihlions,  0\fi»rd,  )f>bs.  \i\ 
L  iUn,  ninlcr  the  title  of  '  Dc  Mum;:  i~  <  •  Tonderibus  An- 
tiquis  hbri  tros.'  It  contains  u  );oud  index,  and  an  ap- 
pMided  letter  by  Hyda.  «n  the  Chinese  weipbli  end  wam- 


suree.  This  ie  a  work  of  learning,  and  one  of  the  beii 
which  remte  on  tbe  subject.  It  muat  be  obeawedL  tlw 
Arbudmot,  fai  bis  work  on  ancient  weights  and  UBMNim. 

never  cites  it.  and  r,  i       ni  to  li^-  aware  of  its  cxi>t- 

ence ;  whicii  cunbid^  i  i n i  li:  :,aiL.ri'  ol  the  8ul>iect.  very 
much  adds  to  the  m  l  ',  ,  ui  1,  ih  works  f,ir  the  ])viti>osea  o: 
com■aritol^  anlw  the  second  work  bo  taken  from  the  irst, 
of  ie]u6li,oit  conpuiKm,  tra  do  not  see  any  very  obviooa 
aignf. 

t.  *  Privala  Devotions,  with  a  biief  explication  of  tbe  Tea 

Commandments,'  Oxfur  l  liv-'i 

6.  '  Orbis  erud.iti  lilLi^itu.u  u  i  liaractere  Sauiunlico  lir- 
ductu.'  a  talde  printed  from  a  cop{H'r-plate,  (\u  wh.it  viar 
IS  not  stated,)  giving  at  a  view  the  letters  of  most  aalieat 
iMtions,  collected  from  actual  monuments  ;  together  irtib 
tbe  eontrections  of  tbe  CbeebSt  aqd  those  of  pb^  aidaan.  mn- 
thematiciane.  and  diMnista. 

IV.  'Canon  precipuaruro  e  stellis  fixis  (numero  xxiii  t 
secundum  observata  majorum,'  in  the  Philosophical  Tran% 
action^  t'lr  April.  1G84. 

Y.  In  the Tram,  for  September,  1684.  is  a  Latin 
letter  to  Flamstecd,  endeavouring  to  prove  the  permaiienLC 
of  the  value  of  tbe  obliqui^  of  the  eehplic,  bam.  antient  ob- 
senrations. 

VI.  Ettfmologicon  Hritanuicitm,  at  the  end  of  11  icV.es  s 
Grammatica  An^lomxonien  et  Moesagothica.  It  conuin« 
tbe  Russian,  .Sluvome,  Persian, «ad  Arnienian  dcfhntfianf 
of  English  and  British  words. 

\  il.  Chronologies  SumantaM  Synopti$t  n  letter  to  J. 
Ludoif;  who  published  it  in  tbe  Acta  EntHtonm  <hr  April, 
I69f. 

VIII.  Knla-  VI  Fragmentum  St'aiiieriiinum  StcphoM 
Byzautitn.  A  part  ol  this  only,  that  nlatnii:  to  IXxlont'. 
wa*  published  by  Grunovius  at  the  end  of  hi-  I  d^rcitatioaa 
de  Dodom,  Leycien,  1681.   It  ia  praised  b>'  Fabricius. 

IX.  Adnoiationet  in  HpistoUmSaneti  mBmattr,  Oxiiii. 
1685.   In  Bishop  Fell's  edition. 

X.  AdnotatiotuM  in  Scriptores  Apostolicos,  in  the  Am- 
sterdam e<lilion  of  Cntclerius"  Apostolical  Fatlier>. 

XI.  6c/toii<i  el  AuHotationes  in  Gra-rnii  iuscnjitioncA  F 
mifrenorum,  Utrecht  1696. 

XII.  CoUecUonof  letters  of  Robert  ^untin^tOD,  Slc^  pub* 
lished  with  Dr.  Smhb'a  lift  of  Bemaid. '  (See  tbe  life  of 
Huntington  in  tlie  same  worh.) 

XIII.  Veterum  Maihematiconm  Onecorum,  Latinontm. 
e'  Araium,  ^yni>p.^\\.  A  catalogue,  sort  of  pru- 
spectuii  of  the  scheme  of  publication  bercinhetore  -ilUided  . 
In  the  same  work  as  the  lost 

XV.  Testitnoma  aliquot,  ^  d$  utxti  Jnteroretiiut 
eorumque  Vertione.  At  the  end  «t  AUrieb'a  eaitioo  et 
Aristcas.  Oxford.  1692. 

Tbe  work  of  Aristarchus,  as  published  by  Wallis.  wm 
collaleil  hy  Bernard,  and  the  result  of  bis  collation  of  tbe 
text  of  Kui  lid  may  he  aaid  to  Uj  published  in  Gregory's  rt? 
lebrated  edition.  (Sec  its  Preface.) 

BERNARD,  ST.,  abbot  of  Claiivauz.  one  of  tbe  moat 
distinguished  sainta  in  the  Roman  adandar,  waa  bom 
at  Fontaine,  in  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1091.  Hia  father 
was  Tecelinus,  a  nobleman  and  a  soldier:  his  motber'f 
name  was  Aleth.  Both  his  paient>  wete  persons  of  grt-^t 
piety,  according  to  the  notions  of  that  age.  Bernard  W3> 
the  third  of  seven  children.  Fropi  his  infancy  he  was  d**- 
vqtad  to  religion  and  study,  and  alter  having  been  educated 
at  the  nniveftity  of  Paris,  at  that  time  one  or  tbe  most  cele* 
hrated  seats  of  learning  in  Europe,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  entered  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  C?teatix.  near  Dij "n 
in  Bur(,'undy.  His  influence  on  the  uiiivls  of  other*,  even 
at  that  early  age,  is  shown  bv  his  mduciug  upwards  ol 
thirty  of  bis  cximpanions,  including  his  five  brothers,  to  a""- 
oompaiiy  bim  in  his  retreat  Tine  Cistercian  order  wm  at 
that  time  tbe  etrfeteet  in  Firniee,  end  Bernard  so  iceom" 
mundcd  himself  by  the  most  rigorous  practice  of  its  austcn- 
lies,  th.-it  in  the  year  HIS  he  was  selected  as  head  of  the 
culony  which  founded  ihe  abbey  of  Clairv mv  in  Cbani- 
pai.'iie.  For  some  time  he  procti&Gtl  such  severities  as  to 
injure  his  health.  Inn  he  afiorwarJs  acknowledged  bis  errx  r. 
and  relaxed  bis  discipline,  both  with  respect  to  himself  and 
others 

His  reputation  soon  rose  so  high,  that  in  1128  he  wa* 
einployetl  by  the  grand  master  of  the  Templars  to  dnv  i:p 
the  statutes  of  that  ohIit.  Smh  \\a<  hi>  inilu.'iire.  tli.it  iii 
defiauceuf  all  justice,  he  prevailed  on  the  king,  clergy,  aud 
nobility  ef  Fnnoe  asNmbled  at  ^tarapes.  near  Fuih  (c 
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Bcknowtedgc  IilBocent  II.  aa  legitimaU}  pope,  to  opposition 
to  hia  competitt*  Aiwdete  (VArt  de  verifier  lei  datet,  Con- 
eilium  SUimp0H'i$  and  Inmotnt  II.),  aod  aftenranLi  suc- 
ceeded 'to  obtaioiig  the  same  Beknowledfrnent  ftom  Henn^ 

I.  of  England.  l'l)U)e  time  after  he  was  sent  to  roakf*  some 
arranK®raents  witk  the  clergy  of  Milan,  who  conceived  such 
an  admimtKin  foi  him,  tliat  at  the  rloso  of  the  negoti.Uion, 
ibey  oSered  him  the  archbi.-ihnprick  of  thiit  city,  which  he 
refused.  In  the  ocutse  of  his  lilt-  lie  also  reftuM  the  arch- 
bislMphidu  of  Quam  aod  RhdiBi»  w  mM  ai  msiiy  other 
ecdeHMtiea]  dif^tin.  Hmvitif|r  cxmdrauMd  M  heretical 
stimo  projxisitions  in  tho  work',  f  :ht^  celebrated  AlM-l;t-(l. 
he  was  challensjed  by  liim  to  u  puijuit;  controversy.  At  first 
he  wished  to  decline  the  challeiitje,  but  at  last  accepted  it, 
at  the  pressins  instances  of  his  tnciids.  In  the  year  i  140 
tliey  mot  at  urn  eiMIticil  of  Scn^s  m  Champagne,  but  before 
the  diMttssion  was  eoiapkated,  Ahelard  appeatod  to  the  pope ; 
the  eomcil  ai^ed  «ritn  Btraard  in  eondomnng  the  propo- 
sitions, and  by  order  of  the  pope.  Abelaid  VMCODftMd  in 
tho  monastery  nf  CUmi,  in  lUir^undy. 

At  the  council  of  Vezelai.  on  the  conlines  of  Burj^midy 
and  Niveniois,  in  the  year  1146,  Bernard  periuadcwi  the 
king  and  nobility  of  France  to  enter  on  a  cruaade.  On  this 
occasion  be  went  so  far  ati  to  claim  innpintioni  and  to  pro- 
phecy the  success  of  the  undertaking.  This  is  the  most 
reprehensible  part  of  his  career,  and  the  (juihhle  by  whir' 
ho  attempted  t"  covur  iho  taiiure  of  his  pntphery  is  trulv 
contemptible.  (Bayle,  Diet.  Hi*t.)  In  the  same  year  a 
council  was  held  at  Chartrcs,  where  the  crusaders  offered 
St.  Bernanl  the  command  of  the  army,  which  he  refused. 
In  1147,  at  the  council  of  Paria,  he  atMched  the  doctrine  of 
Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  bishop  of  Pbitieni,  on  the  Trinity ;  and 
in  the  followint^  year,  at  the  council  of  Rliciins,  prcicured 
its  oondemimUun.  During  the  cuur^  of  lust  life  he  sue  cess. 
fuUy  combated  !>everal  other  heresies.  The  last  act  of  iiis 
career  was  his  mediation  between  the  people  of  Mentz  and 
some  neighbouring  prinw.  On  his  return  to  his  oontrent 
he  feU  ill  and  died,  a.o.  1 153.  He  was  canonized  in  the 
fear  1 174,  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  and  the  Roman  church 
colohratcs  hi*  festival  on  the  20th  of  AuguKt. 

Tltcfti  IS  perhaps  no  instance  on  record  of  such  extensive 
influence,  obtained  by  the  mere  force  of  personal  character, 
without  any  adventitioua  advantages ;  and  upon  the  whole, 
8t  Bernard's  inUueuce  does  not  appear  to  have  been  unde- 
aerred,  tfaongh  H  was  oecasiunally  misused.  In  our  esti- 
niate  of  his  eharecter.  and  particularly  of  his  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  crusade-,  wo  niiisi  make  ^reat  allowances  for 
the  spirit  and  li  clings  wt'  the  aK»s.  It  is  much  to  \m  credit, 
that,  attached  as  he  was  to  the  papal  supremacy,  he  laid 
open  with  an  uuqmring  band  the  vtcos  and  corruptions  of 
the  RoMtt  court;  *xA  on  all  ooea^ons  he  seems  to  lui«ii 
acted  in  a  spirit  of  fervent  zeal,  and,  for  that  age,  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  His  works,  which  have  procured  lor  him  from 
R  i:nrin  t'alholie  writers  the  hmiouraUle  ap}>cllatiori  of  the 
l&it  ot  tho  lathers,  havtj  bueu  repeaic<lly  publn»hed.  The 
Ihist  edition  is  that  by  Mabillon,  2  V  ik.  folio,  Paris,  1719, 
which,  beaidea  bb  undoahtsd  works*  contains  aaveral  pro- 
dnctions  attributed  to  hnn  on  leea  Mtdiority,  and  sMne  Itras 
of  him  by  nionkish  writer^i,  to  which  those  who  wish  for  an 
account  of  his  miracles  and  austerities  are  referred.  (See 
Mihier  s  Ui'it'  ry  nf  tlv  (?A«rrA,  vol.  ii?.  p.  330 ;  Wadding- 
ton  !i  Hutitry  qjf  the  Church,  p.  335 ;  \  Mwim's  Eechnae- 
tical  Hittory;  Neaadei'a  Sf.Btmu%  WAif  Sites*  Ber- 
lin. 1813.) 

BERNARD  SAINT,  one  of  ^  ehieT  noonniin-paases 
in  the  Pennine  chain  of  Alps  between  the  Swiu  Valais 
and  Piedmont  This  road  leads  from  Martigny  and  the 
villages  of  Liddes  :ind  St.  Tu  rre  in  tlie  V.nlais  to  St.  Ucmy, 
and  Aosta  in  PiedniuiU.  'I  his  pa^s,  which  i*  rather  mom 
sti^p  and  difficult  on  thi  Swiss  than  on  the  Italian  side 
(as  was  iband  by  the  French  army  whieh  crossed  the 
mountain  in  May,  IB0«),  is  only  practinble  the  whole 
war  for  muiaa  and  pedestrians ;  though,  at  time:^,  the 
light  ekm  tt-banet  of  the  country  fio  with  difliculty  as  far 
as  tho  Hospice.  Tlio  tno»t  elcvaled  part  of  the  pa>saiie 
of  the  St.  Horn  art!  is  a  Ioiir  and  iiarruw  \  alley,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  occupied  by  a  lake.  Tho  height  of  t\m 
vallmr  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  staled  by  M.  Sanssure. 
on  the  anthority  of  M.  Pietet,  at  1M«  toises.  or  about 
7963  English  feet ;  and  by  Mr.  Bnickedon  at  9200  English 
feet.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  which  is  fmzen 
"ver  ilur  '  icht  or  nine  months  of  the  yi  ar.  stands  the 
celebraied  Uoetpice,  or  bouse  of  rucuption,  or  monastery  of 


St.  Bernard ;  and  at  the  oUier  end  of  the  lake  there  is  a 
!>mall  level  space,  called  the  Plain  of  Jupiter,  or  Jove, 
where  in  aneiant  times  there  stood  a  temple  of  that  god*  and 
prubribly  a  house  of  refuge,  built  by  the  Romans.  Ftan 

the  temple  the  mnimtain  denvt^fi  -r :  intni',  itheiny  antiontly 
called  Mout  Joms,  which  l^atin  dt-nominalion  was  cor- 
rupted into  Mont-Joux  :  and  it  bore  the  latter  name  until 
(as  it  is  generally  stated)  the  celebrity  of  the  hospice  of  St. 
Bernard  gave  it  a  new  and  a  Christian  designation.  This 
last  opinion  baa,  however,  been  comnMrenad ;  and  it  tf>' 
pears  not  improbable  Aat  flM  momitafai  owed  its  name  of 
Bernard  not  to  a  ^nint,  hut  tn  n  st>li!i.-r.  M.  Snvt-^'i'irc  s:iys 
It  was  so  stvled  raoru  laau  a  century  iiefore  St.  Beriiatil ;  and 
he  think-s  the  name  may  have  arisen  from  Bernard,  or 
Bern  hard,  the  uncle  of  Charlemagne,  who  took  that  pas- 
sage for  his  army  across  the  Alps  in  his  famous  expedition 
against  Astolphaa,  the  last  Lombard  aoveni|{n  hut  one  «f 
Upper  Italy. 

Acoordinj;  to  tjeiieral  report,  the  hospice,  or  monastery, 
was  built  by  St.  Bernard  about  a.h.  962  ;  but,  again,  it 
seems  evident  that  there  was  a  tU  'iiastery,  with  an  abbot, 
Styled  of  Mont-Jonx,  ion-^'  beiore  that  period,  at  or  near  the 
site  of  the  present  edidc/;.  As  it  is  not  piohaUa  titat  this 
paaa  into  tiw  fertile  piains  of  Piedmalit  «aa  ever  wholly 
ahandooed,  and  at  it  most  always  have  exposed  traveUeta 
t  i  'anger  and  groat  fs.'\-ju'\  It  is  reasoimble  to  suppose  that 
suitie  house  of  refuge  was  kept  up  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  or  even  before.  M.  Saussure  and  other  tra- 
vellers saw  a  number  of  ancient  ex-voto  tablets  and  images 
which  had  been  kHind  in  the  pass,  where  they  had  been 
oflfered  to  the  pagan  tem^e  by  tte  wagr-Aurtia  «r  old»  in  gm> 
titude  for  their  salb  jenmey. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Bernard  has  been  twice  consumed 
by  fire.  Its  tainted  founder  m  said  to  have  lived  forty  years 
on  the  desolate  spot.  The  monks  are  of  the  order  of  St. 
A  ugustin.  Conaiderable  landed  property  was  once  attached 
tn  this  humane  and  uaeftil  establishment,  but  it  now  mainly 
depends  on  annual  allowances  made  by  the  Swiss  and 
Piedmontese  governments,  and  on  voluntary  donations  of 
private  indiM(hials  and  rich  traveller*.  It  extends  relief 
and  «lecmo6ynarv  hospit^tlity  (when  needed)  to  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men ;  and,  without  heeding  the  general 
nature  of  monastic  iiuititutions  or  the  distinctions  of  creeds* 
the  Protestant  8#iss  oontribute  as  readily  to  it  as  the  Cia- 
tholic  Italians.  The  exertions  of  these  monks  to  rescue  lost 
travellers  from  the  snow*  and  the  avalanche,  and  the  stories 
of  their  dogs,  are  well  kr  )  >v:i 

The  monastery  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  is  the  must  ele- 
vated fixed  habitation  in  Europe,  and  dose  uptm  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow.  Tremendooa  roeks  wmI  peaks  rise  nbovw 
it,  to  the  height,  according  to  SauiBOie.ef  MStoiaoS,or4t40 
Enfjiish  feet,  in  their  highest  part.  Abont  half  of  themoun- 
f  ain-iuass  may  be  said  to  belong  to  Ttaly,  and  half  to  Switzer- 
land ;  and  not  far  from  tiie  lake  there  is  a  barrier,  marking 
tho  frontier  or  hue  of  dc'tnarcation  between  Piedmont  and 
the  Valais.  A  torrent  which  descends  towards  Aosta  and 
iMdy  r«  called  Le  Butier,  and  another  torrent  which  rushes 
in  tin-  <>)>poHite  direetion  towards  St.  Pierre  and  Hbe  Valafft 
is  named  La  Drance  du  St.  Bernard. 

Besides  the  St.  Bernard,  there  i%  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 
which  lies  between  T.Trentaise  and  I'icdniont.  and  foinis 
part  of  the  chain  of  tlic  Graian  Alps.  This  passage  is  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Alps. 

See  Suussuro,  Fuyo^e  dan*  In  4»p» ;  Jkookedon's 
Patwt  of  the  Aipt. 

BERNARDINES,  a  branch  of  tb*«  Benedictine  Ordet 
of  Religious,  more  frequently  called  ("istercians.  Their 
name  nf  Beniardiiies  was  ileriver!  tn  ni  St.  Bernard,  nbhnt 
ofClairvaux,  or  Ciareval,  inthe<hnre^  of  Langres,  alMUtt 
A.u.  1115,  who  was  a  great  promoter  of  their  oroer.  They 
were  called  Cistercians  ftom  Cisierttum  or  €!tsteanx,  in  the 
faiahoprie  of  CMBona  in  Bm^ndy,  wbeiw  the  oraer  w«k 
begun  in  the  year  1098  by  Robert  ahliot  nf  Ml'  me  in 
that  province,  but  brought  into  repute  by  Stephen  Harding, 
an  Kntrlishman,  thirrl  abbot  of  Ctsteaux,  who  is  therefon- 
recko!ie<l  the  prtnctpal  founder.  They  were  al*o  called 
White  Monks  from  the  colour  of  their  habit.  Fuller,  in 
bis  Worthitt,  book  iii.  p.  164,  probably  em.  when  he  makes 
the  Bamafdinaa  to  be  a  atricter  orlef  of  Ctsleidans. 

The  monasteries  of  the  Bernardine  or  Cislerciun  Onler, 
which  Im'ame  very  numerous  in  a  short  time,  were  gene- 
rally foundcil  in  solitary  anil  untv.ltn aled  pi  ices,  and  were  all 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.   It  was>  a  rule  with  the  Cis- 
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lercians  nut  tj  Mow  another  house,  even  of  tlie.rown  onler, 
to  bo  buili  within  a  certain  distance.  Sttneus.  in  hif  con- 
tinuation of  Dugdale'ii  Monatticnn,  \  .A.  li.  ii.  31,  ^mvs,  li  we 
may  beUevo  the  historians  of  thtst  order,  tliey  liaii  m  ali 
tboomnd  houaes.  The  HUtoire  det  Ordre*  Moruutuptes 
■ays  that  within  fifty  y«ars  <tf  iu  iudtutioa  th«re  vm  five 
hundred  abbeys  of  this  oidflr.  St  Bemaid  aloti*  i>  vaA  to 
have  fouitded  aixty  houses. 

TTie  Bemardines  of  Cistercians  wer^,'  trausplanted  into 
Enffland  from  the  abbey  of  AiimuKc  in  Normandy,  in  ;  128, 
tiy  Waiter  Giffard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  placed  them 
I'n  bii  iMwly-founded  abbey  of  Waverley  in  Surrey.  This 
monastery  was  the  first  house  of  the  Ciatawiaa  Order  eata« 
blished  in  England.  althou(i:h  preoadMHW  was  for  •  while 
elaimed  by  the  abbey  of  Furn  -i^  n  LaiiciiJihire.  The  'An- 
nals of  Waveriey,"  praUcd  by  Gale,  iu;ive  a  minute  account 
of  the  dispute,  (See  al&o  Maniiinff  and  Bray's //i.tiory  o/" 
Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  144.)  The  abbot  of  Waverley  haft  pre- 
cedence as  well  in  the  chapters  of  the  Cistercian  abbots 
through  EnglMid,  atf  a  supenority  over  the  wbide  order  in 
this  country. 

In  the  seth  Henry  VIII.  the  nnn  ^  r  of  Bernardino  or 
Cistercian  abbeys  ui  England,  of  winch  thirty-six  were 
among  the  greater  monasteries,  amounted  to  seventy-five, 
beaidM  twenty-six  Cistercian  nunneries.  Of  the  latter,  one 
only  was  endowed  with  more  than  200/.  per  annum.  The 
total  revenue  of  the  Cirtecvian  bottiea  in  England  amounted 
to  18,691/.  12«.6d 

Steven*,  in  i  i>  v  i  k  already  quoted,  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  has 
translated  a  lonj;  history  '  Of  the  Original  and  Progress  of 
the  Order  of  Cistercians'  from  the  French  Hi»toirf  des 
Ordm  Mmiutique*,  &c.,  tom.  v.  pp.  341.  373.  Dugdale 
and  Stevena.  between  them,  have  printed  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  this  odtor,  with  the  various  bulL  of  «onfinna- 
tion  and  privilege  granted  to  it  by  different  pipes.  Stevens 
has  likewise  ^wan  a  list  of  the  learned  men  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bemardines  or  Cistercians  in  Englan<l,  thirty-six  in 
number.  St  Bernard's  College  in  Oxford  (since  re-founded 
as  St.  John's  CoUege)  was  founded  by  Archbishop  Chicholc 
in  1437  for  leholars  of  the  Cistercian  Order  who  might  wish 
to  study  in  Oxford,  but  had  no  place  belonging  to  their 
order  in  which  they  could  auociate  together,  and  be  relieved 
from  the  incon\enienoos  of  separation  in  halls  and  inns, 
where  theycould  not  keep  up  their  peculiar  customs  and 
statutes.  The  figure  of  St.  Bernard  still  stands  in  a  nidie 
in  the  upper  part  of  St.  John's  College  tower. 

St  Alberie,  who  became  abbot  of  Cisteaux  in  1099,  drew 
up  the  first  statutes  of  this  order.  The  Harleian  Manu- 
script 3708  (British  Museum),  a  volume  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  conianis  another  b:»dy  of  statatOi  for  the  Older, 
oomptled  in  the  years  ViH'i  and  1300. 

The  habit  of  tlua  order  was  a  white  cassock  w  ith  a  nar- 
low  aaqnilary,  and  over  that  a  black  gown  when  the  monk 
went  anroid.  bat  a  iHiite  one  when  he  went  to  eboroh.  The 
lay  bretliren  were  clad  in  dark  colour.  Stevens  represents 
tlie  liubit  t.i  have  been  a  little  different  In  his  Contin,  qf 
the  Monusticon,  vol.  ii.,  he  i;i\cs  a  plate  of  a  Ci^^tercian 
monk  with  bis  cowl,  p.  fi  ;  anuther  ot  a  muuk  without  his 
cowl,  p.  30 ;  and  a  third  of  a  Cistercian  nun,  p.  31. 

The  abbot  of  Cisteaux  in  Burgundy  continued  to  be  the 
superior  general  and  lather  of  the  whole  Bematdine  or  Cis- 
tercian Order  till  the  French  Revolution.  He  was  first 
counsellor,  as  soon  us  he  was  elected  abbot,  in  the  parliament 
of  Dijon. 

(Compare  Tann.  A^o'j/.  Afona*/.  edit.  1787,  pref.  pp.  ix. 
X.;  Dugdalc's  Monasttatn,  new  edit  vol.  v.  pp.  219,  236  ; 
Ifisl.  <itt  Ordm  Mottathque*  ;  and  Stevens,  ut  tu/tn.) 

BBRNAY,  atown  in  Fraiiee,in  the  department  of  Sure, 
about  ninety-two  or  ninety-three  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Paris, 
through  Mantes  and  Evreux.  It  is  on  the  left  or  N.W. 
bank  of  the  little  river  Charentonne,  which  a  few  miie^ 
beknr  the  town  flows  into  the  Rille,  a  feeder  of  the  Seine. 
It  ii  in  ^  fi^  N.  lat..  and  (fi  34'  E.  long.  frtHn  Gieenwidi. 

BarMy  possessed,  before  the  Revolution,  several  religious 
honsea,  the  pnnci]Md  of  which  was  n  Benedwtine  abbey  of 
tlie  congregation  nf  St.  Maur,  founded  a.d.  1013.  bv  Judith, 
wife  of  Richard  11.,  Duke  of  Normandy,  The  church  of 
this  abbey,  (hough  not  parochial,  was  the  chief  place  of 
worship  iu  the  place,  and  in  it  the  clergy  assembled  both 
frm  the  town  ud  anborbst  in  order  to  form  general  pro- 
eaiiionB.  Then*  wevt  two  pariah  churches,  one  in  the  city 
md  one  in  the  aubuiha ;  and  two  hoapitali,  one  of  then 
fMndad  Iqr  St.  Louii.  In  the  early  part  and  middle  of  the 


I  last  century  the  trade  of  Bcmay  COnsiited  in  corn  At.i 
)  wooUlii  and  lineji  cloth.  U  had  then  fbur  fkirs.  the  pnu- 
cipjj  of  which  was  held  cither  on  or  just  before  Palm 
Sunday  (authorities  vary  as  to  the  exact  tiuie>.  and  a 
weekly  market  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  not  only  of 
the  noghbourhood.  but  of  moce  diitant  paita.  JEbBpObr,  in 
\76i,  fivm  the  population  at  about  6000.  Itt  tb«  ttkium- 
naire  Uniretnl  de  la  France,  1804.  it  is  stated  at 
perhaps  the  destruction  of  the  religioua  houses  and  ih* 
decay  of  trade  had  caused  the  diminution.  According  tu 
the  censtia  of  183:2  the  populatwu  of  the  town  wa»  4460.  ana 
of  the  whole  oommune  0fi05. 

At  present  there  are  eonaiderable  manufactures  of  wooUoi 
doth,  flannel,  linens,  cotton  yarn,  dimities,  wax.  leather, 
glass,  and  paper.  There  is  an  annual  fair,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  lU  France,  especially  for  the  sale  of  horses.  It 
in  said  that  above  40,000  persons  ate  drawn  together  to  thi> 
tair.  Besides  their  own  manufaetiuM  the  inhabitant*  trade 
in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  eonntiy — cattle,  grain, 
cider,  and  nerty.  Tiers  are  a  uiaatte,  a  high  scbooL  an 
hospital,  and  an  agrieulttnal  aodety.  Tlainai  BiO  >  fi  iiiiairf 
de  commerce  for  the  settlement  of  nufeaiilM  ^frfflftrrL  and 
it  is  the  seat  of  a  subprelecture. 

Tlie  arrondissement  of  Benny  flMntainad,  ia  183t;  m  po- 
pulation of  ^2,828. 

BERN  BURG,  or  ANHALT-BERNBUR6.  a  duchy  la 
the  north  of  Germany,  funning  part  of  the  triple  duchy  d. 
Anhalt  eonsists  of  diqdnted  territories  lyin<r  between  the 
Han:  IMountains  and  the  rivers  Saalc  and  Elbe,  and  ex- 
tends from  SI"  40' to  5l*»  59'N.  lat  and  trum  10®  59' 
1  -1°  .36'  E.  lon^^.    The  area  of  this  duchy  is  about  336  square 
miles.    It  is  encompassed  by  the  Prussian  dominions  oe 
every  side,  except  on  the  WMt.  where  an  isolated  distm 
of  it  is  bounded  by  the  domains  of  Blankenburg  belongnf 
to  Brunswick.   It  is  divided  into  two  parti,  the  lower  duchy 
comprising  the  territories  on  the  Saale.  Wipper.  Bude.  aitd 
Fuhne,  together  with  the  bailiwick  of  Gross- Milhlmgeo.  OQ 
the  left  bank  of  the  Saale.  and  that  of  Koewig,  on  the  ngi>t 
bank  of  the  Elbe ;  and  the  uraer  duehy.whii^  oomprebeods 
the  territory  next  the  Lower  Ban.  The  gnoleet  length  sf 
Bernburg  is  from  the  south-western  to  the  north-eaMerc 
extremity  of  the  principality  of  Anhalt  a  distance  of  about 
sixty-four  miles.    The  surface  of  the  latter  sub-diviMor, 
though  very  mountainous  and  full  of  woods  and  forests,  u 
intersected  by  a  number  of  delightful  and  productive  vdkyi, 
and  enlivened  with  rivers  and  mountain  streams ;  fevMenes 
are  more  picturesone,  indeed,  than  the  country  ratind  Bal- 
lenstedt  Harzgeroae,  and  the  Alexis  baths  in  the  val'.ej  of 
Selke.    The  Han,  which  subsides  in  the  plains  oi  the 
upper-duchy,  is  the  only  ranjj<   .,\  mou;.!  i  i.     n  AnLah- 
Bernburg.  and  is  not  only  lutere^ting  m  a  mineralt.^icai 
point  of  view,  but  of  much  importance  to  the  duchy  from  lu 
mines.  The  bwer  duchy,  one  portion  of  which  lies  on  the 
Saale  and  the  other  on  tiie  right  bank  of  ttie  Elbe,  is  an 
almost  uninterrupted  flat,  and  possesses  a  productive  soil. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Fuhne  and  Wipper,  twu  minor  nver* 
flowing  into  the  Saale,  w  hu  h  likewise  receives  the  Bode  and 
its  tributary  the  Selke,  the  two  atreams  that  run  throu|^ 
thr  upper  duchy.    All  the  rivers  which  water  Anhalt-Becn- 
burg  belong,  therefore,  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe.  Among 
the  small  utkas,  or  rather  sheets  of  water,  in  thk  dodiy, 
the  most  considerable  are,  the  Bl'asser-See.  the  Rose,  aud 
the  Streinje.   The  only  mineral  sprui^  of  note  is  the  Alexis 
Bad,  about  a  mile  to  the  north.-east  of  Ilarz^erodc.  in  the 
upper  duchy,  whose  sulphurous  waters  and  pleasing  cu- 
virons  attract  numerous  visitors.    The  climate  vanes  ac- 
cording to  the  elevation  of  the  auifaee,  but  ia  in  general 
healthy.  In  the  note  elevated  districts  about  Guntatebeii. 
where  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  northerly  w  ir  d-,  the  fruit  in 
some  years  does  not  ripen, and  the  harvest  u  d.  iartnifrht  bter 
i!  i;i  in  the  I awer  districts.    On  the  whole,  however.  ther« 
is  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  io  tiie  excess  of  the 
births  over  the  deaths  for  the  period  between  the  yetx*  1817 
and  1830,  in  which  the  £mner  wen  18,720,  and  the  lattor 
were  not  mwe  than  lS,41ft.  There  is  eonsidenble  divenity 
in  the  products  of  the  two  sub-dtviMons  of  .Vr  ^nlr  Bernburs. 
The  lower  duchy  yields  every  kind  of  grain  la  aijundance. 
peas  and  beans,  vl:   ;  ibles,  flax,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
tobacco;  the  ^wih  of  wine  about  Becnbur^  »  on  the  m- 
crease,  and  flruit  ia  pkntiltel  in  aU  pwfik ,  Of  homed  catiW 
there  ia  a  sufficiency ;  sheep  are  numeioua,  and  the  bns4 
has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  yeais ;  thawaat  of  nasino 
impedes  the  rearing  of  horses,  the  stronger  apeeiee  of  lAkb 
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are  mosti y  inported  from  foreign  parte ;  swine  are  universally 
reared.  Sxcept  in  the  district  of  Koswi;;,  tho  lower  duchy 
is  dependent  upon  iu  nelKbhours  for  timber  and  fuel ;  ii* 
ttilianl  pioduetil  are  coal,  lime,  gvpsum,  red  earth, clay,  and 
MWdstooe ;  game  and  fiah  abounci,  and  amooff  the  latter  the 
•almon  of  the  Saale  U  in  repute.  The  prodaetions  of  the 
ajipei  (ludiy  are  of  a  very  dissimilar  charut  tcr :  here,  the  soil 
Waig  tQouulainoua  and  atony,  the  growth  of  gram  in  inade- 
Quate  to  the  consumption  ;  Uttle  wheat  or  barley  is  raised,  but 
toe  culttnUMXi  of  rye,  oati.  potaloes»  peai,  utd  turnips  for 
eatde  t»  •xtaniive ;  Itiot  is  alw  grown  aboul  Hoym.  Homed 
cattle  are  altundant,  but  the  breeding  of  horses  is  incon- 
siderable ;  there  is  plenty  of  red  and  black  game,  as  well  as 
of  fish.  The  most  v  uluahle  products  of  this  part  of  Aiihalt- 
Bcmburg  are,  however,  timber  and  minerml»,  among  which 
wc  may  mention  iron  (1000  tons),  silver  ore  (1400  marks), 
lead  (ISO  tons),  ooDper,  vitriol  (600  cwt).  sulpbur.  ouaU, 
sandstone,  and  maroW. 

The  duchy  is  by  no  means  a  manufarturinK  countr)'.  Its 
chief  products  are  iron  and  stcf  1  ware,  yams,  iiiiena.  wool- 
lens, and  tiamiels,  articles  of  wood,  porceUiin,  and  earllien- 
ware  ;  it  ex|K/rts  butter,  some  grain,  wool,  timber,  iron,  and 
ironware.  The  breweries  and  distilleries  OBtypnduoe  suffi- 
cient fur  the  intomal  demand;  and  the  tamo  may  be  said 
of  the  supply  of  lime,  millstOBw.  and  tilas.  Th«ra  an  ibur 
•melting  furnuceii,  two  <>uIphur-hou9es,  a  vitriol  manufac- 
tory, and  punpuwder  works  in  the  valley  of  the  Helke;  a 
lui-i  ;i;4)er-mill  at  Bcrnhurg,  a  «aw-mill  at  Gcrnnidj,  a 
inauiitacujry  of  arms  at  the  same  place;  and  coke  made 
Ml  various  parts  of  the  upper  doebjr.  Some  writers  mention 
other  manufitetures  as  existii^  m  Anbalt-Bamburff,  but 
they  are  no  longer  in  operadon.  or  never  oxtstod  at  bU.  In 
fact,  the  inhabitants  find  full  employment  in  agriculture, 
mining,  and  with  their  UDuds  and  fore&t^  whicli  extend  over 
a  surface  of  about  .sixty-three  !<qiuire  miles,  Of  nnrly  ono- 
flflth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  duchy. 

littlo  is  known  of  the  Bnaneial  state  of  tho  duchy. 
Liadntr  layit  in  his  oMdlont  woik  on  tbo  tbno  duchies 
(Dessati,  Bomburg',  and  KStben),  that  the  re? enuea  may  be 
estimated  at  45t>,000  cfuMcn.  about  4 1,250/.,  and  tho  amount 
of  pubUc  debt  at  OOO.UOU  guUhni,  ahout  5j,0(iu/. 

Anhalt-Bernburg  contains  seven  towns,  one  market-vil- 
lage, and  sixty  ouier  villages.  In  1831)  the  number  of 
!>u>uses  was  6547.  and  of  inhabitaniB  4S.3'2:<  ;  of  the  latier 
1 9,9 1 7  in  the  lower,  and  23,408  in  the  uaper  duchy.  Lindner 
stales  tho  ptevioos  increase  to  have  been  ftom  34,19.1  in 
1805  to  .17,01'  in  ISir.  and  39,618  in  1827.  Upon  the >e 
data  we  may  a^suuie  the  present  population  to  be  abuitt 
45,000  souls. 

The  form  of  government  is  that  of  ait  uiilimitod  monarchy. 
Rel  igion  and  education  are  under  the  controul  of  the  con- 
sistory of  Bombuig,  whioh  iooomposed  of  three  olfltioal  meat* 
bm  and  a  govommont  asoeisor,  and  is  independent  of  tbo 

prince  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters.  A  union  his  ^ren  brought 
about  between  the  members  of  the  Lutheran  and  Kefoniicd 
jx  rsuasions.  The  state  of  public  education  is  very  satisfac- 
tory ;  8000  children,  nearly  one-flfUi  of  the  whole  population, 
attend  the  national  schools,  over  which  loeal  supervision  is 
c^'erywheie  exenised.  Each  bailiwick*  town  and  village 
supports  its  own  poor,  under  its  own  board,  with  partial 
assistance  from  the  government,  and  under  tlie  super- 
intendence of  the  ron>istory.  The  medical  police  of  the 
duvhy.  and  everv  siinitory  ivgtllfttiOD,  aiO  iatrUStod  tO  the 
iDc<iicaI  Ixjard  at  BalleostcdL 

The  n.il.t.iry  eaosast  of  a  corps  of  sharpshooters.  3  70 
stfons,  aud  the  company  of  greiuuliers  of  the  ducal  guanl  at 
Bembnrg.  The  landsturm,  or  national  guards,  of  1814 
musterer!  ■;;'::<  foot  and  140  horse:  ami  the  contin;;ent 
which  Aiili  ill  Bernburu:  is  houtiil  to  supply  for  the  army  of 
the  (JtTi  i  I,  (   tifederatioii  i-.  370  infantri. 

(Lindner,  ilutory  and  Description  of  the  Country  of 
Anhalt;  Crome'a  AnhaU-Bemburg ;  Hassel's  StaUt  of 
Omntumpi  Stein,  von  Scblielwn.  &c.) 

The  seven  towns  in  the  duchy  of  Bembarg  are  Ballen- 
stelr  rnburg,  KoBwig,  Katsgerodo.  Ibym,  Ocniode, 
and  Uiiiiihersberge :  — 

I^all'nstedt  is  situated  on  the  summit  ;ind  side  of  a  lull 
at  the  loot  of  the  Lower  Harz.  in  51^  43'  N.  lat..  1 T  18'  E. 
lon^. ;  and  is  composed  of  the  Old  Town,  encircled  by  a  wall 
With  two  onttsnces,  tlio  New  Town,  which  is  open,  and  the 
Bfonuo  and  new  street,  by  which  the  ducal  palace  on  an 
sdj.'icent  hill  is  united  with  the  town.  The  Old  a>»  well  aa 
a  portion  of  the  New  Town  is  confined  and  iU-ooostructed ; 


but  the  avenue  and  new  street,  which  are  adorned  witb 
two  rows  of  chestnut  trees,  bets^een  which  there  is  a  foot- 
way with  roads  outside  of  them,  form  a  handsome  streaC 
rather  more  than  a  mSo  in  length.  The  Cld  Town  con- 
tains a  church,  synagogue,  hospital,  and  th  ■  public  offices. 
Tho  Now  Town  is  embellished  with  the  pulact;,  the  main 
body  of  which  is  of  untient  consini  'i  This  rosidenco  is 
beautifully  situated,  and  the  view  trom  its  elevated  terrace 
is  delightful ;  its  appendages  are  a  church,  theatre,  and 
riding-house,  besides  pleasure-grounds,  a  small  pietaro* 
gallery,  a  library  of  8000  volumes,  chiolly  modem,  a  eabinot 
of  Anhalt  coins,  and  a  colleolioa  of  minerals,  which  is  very 
complete  so  far  as  regards  tho  products  of  that  part  of  the 
Harz  Mountains  which  lie  witnin  the  tt^rritory  of  .\nhaU. 
There  are  extensive  out-offlces  and  yards,  called  the  Vorwerk, 
also  attached  to  the  castle ;  among  them  are  a  spacious 
sheep-walk,  a  brewery,  where  the  celebrated  'Ballenstodter 
Lagerbier'  is  madcandavinogar  manillaetory.  Ballonstedt 
is  the  residence  of  the  ducal  court  and  the  seat  of  justice,  as 

I  well  08  of  the  medical  board  and  board  of  works  for  the 
duchy.  The  town  is  mainly  supported  by  agricultural  pur- 
tiUiUt.  and  puik»ci>jic»  considerable  manufactures  of  tiannel, 
linens,  and  potter)--ware.  The  Geitel,  an  inconsiderable 
stream,  runs  through  it,  and  drives  smuo  flour  and  oil  mills  ; 
it  has  finir  fkirs  in  the  oouxso  of  the  year,  but  they  are  not  of 
much  moment.  The  population  aniountcd  to  1301  sou!<  in 
1708,  2500  in  1800,  and  3740  in  1830,  when  it  contaiucd 
several  Jewish  families.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  baili- 
wick of  the  same  name,  the  iuhabitants  of  which  are  esti- 
mated at  6100. 

Jn  the  UMor  duehy  likeviao  ate  Hof/m,  on  tho  Selkn,  an 
men  town,  anrnt  iive  miles  north<oast  of  BaUeniitedt.  with  a 
chorch,  town-hall,  three  large  mills,  and  abtnu  i'.TttO  inha- 
bitants; Gemrixie,  liw  open,  ill-cuustructed  totvu,  built  on  a 
declivity  at  the  foot  of  the  Hars,  ab  ut  tl.:ee  miles  to  the 
west  of  Ballenstedt,  wiUi  two  churches,  some  old  monastic 
buildings,  mills,  &c.,  and  a  population  of  about  2050  souls; 
Qunthertberget  about  ten  miles  south-west  of  Ballonstedt, 
an  old  open  town,  lying  in  a  small  valley  eneireled  by 
forests,  and  containing;  a  chnrrh,  an  :ttiticrt  hiir.L''h  in  ruins, 
and  between  700  and  SOO  iiiiittbitams:  aud,  lasU),  Hurz- 
gerode,  situated  in  a  deep  hollow,  about  fi\*e  miles  to  the 
sooth-west  of  Ballenstedt,  in  Si**  38' N.  lat  It  ts  of  aa 
eariy  a  date  as  the  year  961.  is  encompassed  bv  a  wall,  and 
«ontaiiia  a  deeayed  dooal  raaidonco.  a  ebuidi,  lown-hall, 
achool,  and  about  «400  inhabitants.  Tt  is  the  seat  of  the 

I  dncal  boards  of  mines,  and  w  ch  mI.  and  forests. 

I  Bernburg,  the  chief  town  ul  llie  di.stricts  which  compose 
the  lower  duchy,  and  lie  alon^  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
and  Saale,  is  a  largo  town,  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions  by  tho  Saale,  in  51°  47'  N.  lat.,  11°  45'  E.  long., 
and  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  fhim  the  influx 
of  that  river  into  the  Elbe.  It  consists  of  three  quar- 
ters, the  Old  and  New  Tosvns  on  the  l  -f^  bank,  and  the 
Bergstadt,  or  Mount-town,  on  the  rij^iil  bank  of  the  .Saale; 
the  last  is  open,  and  the  two  first  arc  sunouiided  by  a 
wall  with  four  ^atcs.     They  are  connected  by  a  stone 

'  bridge,  173  feet  long  and  23  feet  broad,  at  tho  com- 
mencement of  which,  from  the  Old  Town  on  the  north' 
west  side,  is  a  fine  gate.  From  thn  bridfo  to  the  Now 
Town  gate  rum«  a  handsome  street,  about  1200  paces  in 
length,  part  of  its  line  \>e\n\i  formed  by  the  market-place; 
on  the  whole,  the  town  m  well-built,  clean,  and  well-paved. 
The  Mount-town  lies  partly  on  the  rapid  declivity,  and 

I  jiartly  at  the  tup  of  the  nigh  gnrand  which  skirts  the  Saale. 

I I  has  rapidly  inenaaed  on  aeoount  of  the  aiuorior  eligibilitv 
of  its  site  ;  aind  contains  the  castle,  situatsdon  a  steep  hill, 
in  which  the  heur-apparent  usually  resides, with  an  or.  n  „l  ry. 
play-house,  riding-house.  &c,  the  town-ball,  house  of  in- 
dustry, mint,  and  an  earthenware  manufactory.  There  are 
thi-ee  churches,  several  old  chapels,  a  synagogue,  asylums 
fur  orphans  and  widows,  six  schools,  and  many  benevolent 
institutions  in  Bembufg.  Its  population  was  401B  in  the 
year  1 797,  and  at  present  amounts  to  upwards  of  6000. 

A'on  i  -  likewise  in  the  lower  duchy,  is  a  very  antient 
open  tow  n,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  seven  miles 
west  of  Wittenberg  in  Prussian  Saxonv,  and  near  the  ex- 
treme eastern  border  of  the  duchy.  It  haa  a  ohuieh  and 
chapel,  a  synagogue,  a  dneal  residence,  a  biewei]r,and  soma 
small  manufactures,  with  a  population  of  about  8800  souls. 

BERNERS,  JULYANB.  or  JULIANA,  otherwise 
BARNERS  or  BARNKS,  otu,-  of  tliu  *.arlii-st  femule 
wrilerf  in  England,  is  supposed  to  have  been  boru  towards 
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IIm  latter  end  of  the  iburteeath  century  at  Roding  Berners, 
in  the  hondred  of  Dunmow,  and  county  of  Ensex.  The 
received  report  is,  that  6he  was  daughter  fif  Sir  James 
Bernera,  of  Rodin;;  Bemen,  knight,  wheae  wn  Rkibard 

(created  Li;r(l  BcriUTb  in  tiie  n-iffii  of  IIenr\  IV  )  wus  the 
fiither  of  tliti  tratiaiiitur  ui  I'  iuiuiiri ;  and  that  ihn  w;i.s  oiu-e 
prioress  of  Sopewell  Nunnery  in  Hertfordshire.  It  stems 
that  aba  wuiaUve  in  U6V.  Holingahed  places  her  at  the 
elOMof  Uw  nifnoTBdwaid  IV.,  calling  her  '  Julian  Beraes. 
a  gentlewoman  endued  with  excellent  gifte*  bothe  of  body 
and  minde,  [who]  wrote  certaine  treatises  of  hawking  and 
hunting,  delighting  ga-atly  hirsi-lf  in  those  exercises  ami 
pastime:*.  She  wrote  also  a  booke  ot  tht:  lawes  of  amies  and 
knowledge  apperteyning  to  heraldes.'  This  sccuis  the 
amount  of  all  tbe  inftvnntioo  concerning  this  lady  which 
can  now  be  tnuiad,  and  avail  these  scanty  particulars  faavo 
in  some  instances  been  doubted.  The  further  particulars 
which  are  given  in  iiiuny  notices  of  her  appear  to  have  crept 
ill  produaily  troin  tlic  liL'^i^e  of  successivo  Wrfteit  ID  give 
soiuetiuug  of  novelty  to  their  accounts. 

The  fotiowiiig  is  the  et^lected  title  of  the  treatise*  uitri- 
butad  to  Juliana  fiaiiMN»  aa  printed  together  by  Wynkyn 
de  Wdide  In  1486.  '  The  Treatysos  perteynyng  to  Hawk- 
yni;e,  Huntyntfe,  and  FygHhyu<;e  with  an  Angle,  and  also 
a  Tfrht  noble  Treatysc  of  tlie  Lygnage  of  Cot  Armours, 
ciidynt^o  witli  a  Troatise  whiei»  spucyfyeth  of  Blasynfie  of 
Armys.'  Mr.  Uazlewood,  whose  investigations  seem  to 
ba\-e  thrown  all  the  hght  on  tbe  subject  of  the  book  and  its 
auUiof  of  wbieh  it  ii  imeaiMibla,  aMrnm  Uw  olaims  of 
Juliana  to  a  eroaU  pottioa  «f  the  tnatifla  an  liairlting.  ^ 
wliote  of  the  treatise  Upon  huntinir,  a  short  lilt  of  tbe  beasts 
of  the  cliace,  and  unother  short  list  of  persons,  beasts,  fowls, 
&C.  Tlie  great  interest  attiu-lied  Ut  the  subjects  of  this  work 
oceasioaed  the  treatises  to  be  among  the  very  first  thut 
wen  put  to  press  on  tbe  introduction  of  printing  into  this 
oountty,  when  thef  van  Minted  at  the  Abbey  of  ot.  Albans, 
oit  whndi  tba  nankieiy  «r  Sooeirell  was  dependettt.  The 
first  edition  is  said  to  have  been  printed  in  M8t,  and  it 
is  certain  that  one  was  printed  in  1-486.  It  seems  that 
tbe  person  who  tlicii  prepared  them  for  the  press  tiad  it  in 
view  to  ftirnish  a  manual  of  what  was  considered  tlie  useful 
knowledge  of  the  day,  and  therefore  incorporated  in  one 
falitina  traaltses  by  different  hands.  The  eobmhon  t»  the 
treatise  on  fishing  (whieb  is  the  best  of  the  ftml*).  states 
tin'  it  '.v:!-!  intrixhifed  in  onlcr  that  it  might  be  hettPT  kno^m 
than  11  would  lie  if  '  enpryrited  allnno  by  itself  and  put  m 
a  lytyll  plaunllc!.'  Tiie  rolophon  to  ilie  treatise  oil  heraldry 
als>o  describes  it  as  translated  and  compiled  at  St.  Albans. 
Aiu'ing  its  objects,  it  piofcues  to  teach 'how  gcntylmen 
shall  be  knowen  fltm  iiii((a«t]rlnen.'  Tha '  Tveati'se  on 
Hunting,*  whieh  is  tbe  undoubted  work  of  Jntkina  Betnera, 
describes  the  tnannrr  in  which  variuns  animals  are  to  be 
hunted,  and  explains  the  terms  cui pi* ed  in  vcneiy.  The 
information  is  hiu-iied  into  rhyme, but.  nr.  Mr.  Kllis  remarks, 
'has  no  rcsi  rn'  lance  to  poetrjf.'  All  the  other  'n  ui-es 
arc  in  plain  pi  e.  A  fao-stmile  reprint  of  the  i  >  of 
Wyukya  de  Worda'a  editiani  was  made  in  i8l0»  andet  the 
diraetion  oT  Hr.  Hazfewood,  wlwse  prefixed  dlstertations 
seem  v>  have  exliaii^tcd  every  soun  e  i>f  information  con- 
eemitiK  tl.o  "Rook  of  St,  Alb.-inH.'  Only  150  copies  of  this 
f.u  -sinnli'  edition  w*  r<'  printed.  Speaking  of  this  work, 
Warlon  remarks :  *  From  an  abbess  disptise<l  to  turn  nuthor 
we  might  vetionably  have  expected  a  manual  of  meditations 
for  the  closet,  or  setoct  ralss  for  making  salves  or  distilling 
strong  waters.  Btait  tlie  divenions  of  tbe  Held  were  not 
iluiuijiit  iiicoiisistont  with  the  character  of  a  rolitrious  lady  of 
tlua>  <.>nitnont  rank,  w  Iid  resemblfw^  nn  abbot  in  respect  of  ex- 
ercising an  extensive  mantirial  jurisdiction,  and  who  hawked 
and  bunted  in  common  with  other  ladies  of  distinctii^n.' 

Wa  are  quite  iatitled  with  this  account ;  but  Hn/.lcworNi, 
who  cannot  reooMile  it  with  the  rigid  rales  of  tbe  Sonewell 
nunnery,  and  arith  the  varied  and  extensive  ktiowled'rc  of 
the  world  which  the  wmk  displavn,  offers  some  r<^tijei-tiires 
us  to  the  history  of  this  retnark.ible  lady.  With  thu  xkw  of 
uniting  '  all  the  supposed  churucteristics  of  our  authoress, 
without  violating  probability  or  distorting  consistency.'  .\s, 
bowewar,  tkb  is  all  matter  of  conjecture,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  bis  prefixed  '  Biographical  and  Bibhotfraphioal 
Notices,'  from  which,  and  the  annexed  reprint,  the  present 
article  has  chieliv  been  drawn. 

(See  also  Dibdin  s  coiitifniatii'i;  af  AiiicsV  'ii/p'jgruphiruf 
Antupatiet ;  Wartous  IJis/un/  <>r  Kni^/n/i  Poetry;  Bllts's 
apucmtm  ^Um  Marijf  EmgMi  FoiUt  J^v,) 


BERNERS,  JOHN  BOURCHIER,  LORD,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1474.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Hum* 
phiey  Bouichier.who  was  the  aan  of  Sir  John  Botucluer 
the  fourth  son  of  the  Bail  ef  Kwe  by  hb  wife  Anne. 

dau^liter  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  vourv''  ' 
of  Edward  III.  This  Sir  John  was  crc«ie<i  Lord  BtiiKia 
in  honour  of  tbe  family  of  his  wife  Margery,  who  was  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  Lord  Berners,  tbe  father,  as 
it  is  supposed,  of  Juliana  Bemers,  the  authoress  of  part  of 
the  ftoous  book  on  field-  sports.  Admittii^  tha  praaamptiwe 
evidence  hi  ftvour  of  Juliana's  connexion  with  tiria  Iknily. 
it  is  jdi  asant  to  find  two  per>ons  in  it,  of  different  .«o.^es, 
so  hi'iiourably  di9tlii{;utshed, — oue  as  perhaps  the  earliest 
female  writi  r  of  this  country,  and  the  other  xs  one  uf  the  first 
noldumen  who  oondesoendiMl  to  think  literature  worthy  of 
their  attention.   In  this  respect  he  was  only  preceded  in 

Eoint  of  time  bj^  three  noblement  none  of  whom  equalled 
im  in  reputation  :  ibr  Cobham  wrote  only  just  enough  to 
make  him  an  author,  and  Tiptofl,  Earl  of  v\  orce^u-r.  and 
Earl  Rii-ers.  arc  more  distinguished  as  patrons  of  literature 
tiiun  as  authors.  Fuller,  who  also  mentions  Bvrners  as  the 
fourth  literary  nobleman,  ptefen  him  to  aU  of  tiunn  ex- 
cept Tiptoit;  but  it  is  difleuH  t»  see  ttia  grainda  of  dds 
exception,  us  the  translations  of  Tiptofl  are  not  near  so 
important  as  those  of  Ixird  Bemera.  In  this  estimate  Lord 
V'aiix  is  not  ronsidered  as  a  predecessor  but  as  a  conteOl* 
purary  ut  Lord  Berneni,  and  is  tlierel'orc  not  included. 

The  Bourcbier  family  adhered  to  the  bouse  of  York 
dwhig  the  War  of  the  RoeeA :  and  Sir  Humphiey  BourrJuar 
was  killed  at  tiia  batOe  of  Baroat  h  1471  m  support  of  its 
cause,  hcinp,  accordintr  to  Hall,  the  only  person  of  rank  on 
Edward's  side  who  was  slain  in  the  action.  His  son,  the 
subject  of  the  present  notice,  succeeded  his  Kraiidl.<th>  r 
when  he  was  only  seven  years  of  age;  and  when  he  was 
only  eleven  tba  Order  of  the  Bath  was  ;;ivcii  him  by  Ed- 
ward IV.,  an  oaoasioii  of  the  betrathment  of  tba  youog 
Duke  ofYorktoOe  daughter  of  tbe  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Lnd 
Bcrners  was  sr-nt  to  Oxford  at  an  early  a;;e.  as  was  then  the 
'  custom,  and  Wood  helic\es,  but  is  not  certain,  thai  be  wx> 
educated  atBalliol  College  ;  and  adds,  '  after  he  had  left  the 
university  be  travelled  into  divers  cuuntnei>,  and  returned  a 
master  of  several  (not  leven,  as  some  accounts  misquot<; 
Wood)  languages,  sad  a  oomplatB  gentleman.'  His  youtb 
and  abeeuee  piuvwrtad  Urn  mm  taking  any  part  in  public 
affairs  until  Henry  VIL  bad  established  himself  on  lh«* 
throne.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  usurpation  of  Richard 
III.  made  the  Bourchicr  family  favourable  to  Henry.  Thi  ) 
supported  him,  and  he  was  ultimately  crowned  by  Cardinal 
Bourcbier,  the  grand-uncle  of  Lord  Bemers. 

Jxed  Btmers  was flrateaUedtonarliamcnt  in  the  eleveuib 
of  Heniy  Vn.  by  the  style  of  John  Bonrgchiex.  Lord  of 
Bemers  ;  and  it  seems  that  he  had  previously  attended  the 
kinir  nt  the  mcl'c  of  R  iuloijnc  in  tbe  year  1492.  He  first 
aciimred  personal  disiincnon  and  tlio  favourable  regard  of 
the  king  by  the  aetne  part  he  took  in  putting  down  a  some- 
what alarming  insurrection  which  in  1497  broke  out  m 
Cornwall,  headed  by  Micbad  Joseph,  a  bbidtsmiih,  and  a 
lawyer  named  Flammock,  and  anerwards  supported  by 
Lord  Audley.  He  appears  to  have  hecome  a  faTOurite  of 
Henry  VIII.  very  soon  after  bis  accession,  and  bo  had  tie 
rare  fortune  of  retaining  his  favour  to  the  last.  Hi  U3> 
captain  of  the  pioneers  at  the  siege  of  Terouennc  in  1^13. 
during  whiek  lus  altentian  to  the  duties  of  hit  office  appeals 
to  have  been  very  ser\'iceable  to  the  army.  About  tiso 
years  alter  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  life;  and  about  the  >nmc  tiioi'  was  .mc  uf  l!ie  ^l)IeIldl<l 
train  of  nobles,  knights,  and  ladies  ajpimted  lo.^.irtt 
Abbeville  the  Lady  Mary,  the  king's  vi-u  r.  wan  l,y  thi 

f care  of  1&l4wasto  be  married  to  Louts  XII.  of  Frauce. 
n  the  year  I5l(i  Lord  Bemers  was  assoeiilad  widt  Jebn 
Kite.  Archbishop  of  .\rma<;h.  in  an  embassy  to  Spain, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpo^*»  of  rongralulating  the  young  kin»: 
(  hurli's  nil  his  ai-<i->>:<  ii  ii  rvalitv  ill  the  hope  of  de^ 
tarhing  luiu  froiu  the  miert  si*  of  the  French  king  Fnincj*. 
and  of  brinttint;  him  over  to  the  \news  of  Wolsey.  the  p^ipe. 
and  the  emperor.  No  result  of  importance  followed  tbi* 
mission,  whicU  departed  from  Spain  in  January,  1519,  Loud 
Bemers  being  at  that  time  in  \ery  bad  health.  After  thi» 
hisa|;;e  and  trowing  infirmities  occasioned  him  to  live  mueh 
in  li-i  reijieni  in  hi*  t-'OvcrnnK'iit  at  (  alai-,  towl,ich  im- 
pelml  otlice  he  ap^wars  lo  have  bc«io  uppointud  soon  after 
ins  return  from  Sjj  an.  He  remained  in  this  situation  until 
hut  death,  on  tbe  19tb  of  March,  1533,  devoting  hia 
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lo  those  literuy  vndflrtakiDgi  Ibr  wUdi  atarn  ha  is  now 

Hn  fiMit  w»k,  Om  tronilatMn  of  Froinut  i  CkromMet. 

wa«  undertaken  by  the  kirid'-^  coniinand,  and  the  first 
volume  was  printed  by  Pyiisuu  iii  ilni  year  und  the 

swoiid  V(jlume  in  1526.  For  rommon  use  this  Iraiislution 
iia&  DOW  been  superseded  by  the  tucxJern  one  of  Mr.  Johneii; 
but  ive  nevertbeleaa  rejoice  that  Berners  s  translation 
was  reprinted  in  IStSi  Qador  the  diiootioii  of  Mr.  Utterwn, 
who  very  properly  coniidflfod  that  it  WM  ItQl  of  great  value 
for  the  appropriate  colours  with  which  it  pourtrays  the  man- 
ner* and  customs  of  our  ancestors.  '  Couniderine,'  siiys  tliin 
•  'ditur,  *  the  unusual  task  imposed  upon  liim,  tliat  of  truna- 
lutin^  so  volttBtnoiu  ^  work  into  the  English  language, 
which  was  mtf  tridoni  mod  as  a  vehicle  for  aught  but  col- 
loquial IKUMNK.  we  cannot  but  feel  adiBimtioil  at  the  nian- 

nor  in  which  the  task  was  completed  This  having 

been  the  flrst  historical  work  of  magnitude  in  tlie  English 
language,  thu  title  uf  a  valuable  if  not  the  earlie:it  English 
classic  writer,  may  bo  conceded  to  his  lordship,  although  hi^ 
prodttotion  was  not  original.'  The  other  works  of  Lord 
Bonian  aie  thus  efaara^riaad  hy  Horace  Walmle 

'  Others  of  his  works  were  a  whimsical  medley  of  trans- 
lations from  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  novels,  which 
sttem  to        bi-en  the  niodo  thoDi  as  thsj  ware  aftanrards ! 
in  the  roign  ofChat'les  11.. 

'  Wb«a  cv'ry  Sow'ry  courtln  wrote  romtsM.' 

The  liBiloving  is  a  Ust  «f  th«  wotks  thus  noticed  :— 

*  The  Hystorye  of  tho  mooat  noble  and  'nlyaunt  knyght, 

Arthur  of  Lyiell  Brvtayne  'Tim  antient,  honourable,  fa- 
mous, and  (leliKlilful  Hi.storic  of  Hunn  of  Rourdcux,  enter- 
larcd  with  tho  Love  of  many  Ladies '  The  Golden  Boko  of 
Marcus  Aurelius ;'  all  translations  from  the  French.  '  The 
(^Mtle  of  Love,'  from  the  Spanish.  He  also  composed  a 
woric, '  Of  the  Duties  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Calais;  and  a 
comedy  called, '  Ite  in  vineam  meam,'  which  was  tamally 
acted  in  the  great  chuif  1;  of  Calais  after  vespers.  Neither 
of  the  two  laiit-name<l  v^orks  were  printed,  and  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  comedy  was  in  Latin  or  English. 

(Preface  to  Utter^nn's  edition  of  Lord  Bemora'  transla* 
tion :  Wood's  Alhencp  Oximimuttt  BKiS ;  Walpola'a 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  &c.) 

BERNI,  FRANCESCO,  was  bora  ahoat  1490  at  Lam- 
porea'hio.  a  \illaee  of  the  V^al  <li  Nievole  in  Tuscany.  ..f  a 
noble  but  poor  family.  He  i>tudie<l  for  the  church,  and  be- 
came a  priest.  Having  gone  to  Rome  to  try  his  fortune, 
ho  enterad  the  aarvioe  of  Caidinal  Divitio  da  Bibhiooa,  bis 
eountrymaa  and  lalaliva.  who  was  in  great  fhvow  with 
1m  X.  After  the  rardinal's  death,  be  passed  into  the 
hcrrice  of  the  cardinal  s  nephew,  Ansrelo  Divizio,  a  prolate 
of  till  (  urt  of  Rome.  We  arc  not  told  in  what  capacity  bo 
served  either  the  uncle  or  the  nephew,  but  Bemi  complains 
that  neither  of  them  did  any  thing  to  befer  his  furume. 
and  ha  ans  ha  was  driven  by  want  to  seek  a  more  liboral 
mmtm.  m»  next  employment  waa  as  aeeretary  to  OhiboKi, 
wh>)  wan  datario  to  Pop*  Clement  VII.,  and  also  hishop  of 
Verona :  but.  according  to  his  own  oonfiession,  hu  found 
himself  liCi  h  I  I  ilifled  for  his  office.  In  fact,  Berni  was 
.die,  disstpaled,  and  continually  in  love  with  some  woman  or 
Other.  He  coaitrived,  however,  ta  iMnain  with  Ghiberti  fbr 
savan  jaaia»  during  whiah  he  aeeompanied  his  master,  or 
waa  lent  by  htm  on  bminese,  to  several  parts  of  Italy.  He 
W  IS  present  at  the  plunder  of  Rome  by  tho  Spmianls  and 
(iermans  m  1327.  of  which  he  speaks  in  iiis  '  Orlan<lo  In- 
namorato.'  (See  canto  siv.  st.  23-27  of  Molini  !*  edition, 
Flnronoe.  1827.)  About  the  year  1530,  or  1631.  he  left 
(  iliiberti  and  wont  tu  Florence,  where  he  was  made  a  canon 
of  the  aathadial,  a  prefenaent  wMeh  enabled  him  to  live  in 
a  MWt  of  aUnenoe  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Bis  flMekians* 
iiess  and  social  convivialifv  roc<jinnu'i'  !  • !  hin-  to  the  Duke 
Ak'jwtaiidro,  as  well  st&  to  bis  cousin,  Cajdiriai  IpiKilito  de* 
Medici,  the  son  of  CriuUano,  and  lu-phew  of  Leo  A.  The 
t^o  cousins  were  secret  enemies,  and  Cardinal  Ippolito, 
liir  )Ugh  jealousy  or  ambition,  favoured  the  projects  of  the 
feloreotino  nraloontenta»  who  wishad  to  shake  oft'  the  Qrran- 
nieal  yoke  of  Dako  Alesaaodro.  Ippotho.  however,  died 
suddenly  in  \53f),  nf  pttis(m  administered  tn  him  by  one  of 
his  domestics,  at  the  instigation,  as  was  (generally  believed, 
of  the  duke.  A  story  became  current  soon  after,  that  Bcmi, 
who  H'as  intimate  with  both,  had  been  eolioited  by  Alcs- 
aandro  to  poison  Ippohto,  and  at  the  some  time  by  Ippolito 
to  poiaan  Akaaandro,  and  that,  in  aonsaQHMMoaf  his  re- 
fliaal,  ht  waa  hintatf  |ioisaiQsd  bjr  ona  or  dm  tm  rivals. 
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But  Bemi  survived  Ippolito  one  year,  when  neither  Hkt 
oardiiuil  could  any  hmgpr  jpoiioa  mm»  nor  tha  duke  ileod 
any  mors  in  ii«ed  of  Bemi  s  instnimeataUty.  Besides,  the 

w«  ll-kn'  Avn  jocular,  >;o(>d-huraourv<l.  and  l  aieless  disposition 
of  Ik-rni  renders  it  unlikely  that  he  ci),ilii  he  thdUjiht  a  fit 
nistrunu'nt  for  such  a  crime.  Accordin>;lv,  Mazzui  heil:  and 
other  critics  have  utterly  discarded  the  story  as  having  no 
foundation  in  truth. 

The  <|K>eh  of  fiamt  a  death  haa  been  long  a  vuMm  of  dis- 
pute ;  tome  place  it  in  1543,  bat  Molini,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  edition  of  the  '  Orlando '  above  mentioned,  fixes  it  on 
the  26lh  of  Ma>  ,  1  j.lG,  oii  lUc  authurity  ul  Salvino  Salvini  s 
chronolo<;ical  ro<^'ister  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral.  The 
latter  years  of  Herin's  life  were  spent  at  Florence  or  in  it* 
neighlMurhood,  in  a  diaavatad  sort  of  existence.  That  was 
an  age  of  general  pcoAigasjr*  tnd  Bemi  shared  io  the  com* 
mon  licantionsBess.  mniirn  ho  must  not  be  compared  io 
this  respect  with  Aretino  and  others  of  liis  iminri.jus  con- 
tciu(>orarie8.  The  very  fact  of  his  reuiainini;  for  se^eii  years 
with  Ghiberti.  a  prvlati;  generally  respected  for  his  conduct, 
shows  that  Beroi  cotdd  not  be  such  an  abandoned  character 
as  he  has  been  supposed  hf  some.  Berni's  poetry  though 
often  lioenthNlft  acnwdhlg  to  tha  universal  taste  of  the 
times,  exhibits  many  traits  of  moral  feeling  which  seem  in- 
compntii>le  with  total  depravilv. 

Beriu  i&  the  principal  writer  of  Italian  jocose  poetry, 
which  has  ever  since  retaine<l  the  name  of  po«f«ta  Bemesca. 
Burchiello,  Pucet.  Ikllincioni,  and  others,  had  introduced 
this  style  of  poetry  before  him,  but  Berni  gave  it  a  variety 
of  forms,  and  carried  it  to  a  perfection  which  has  seldom 
been  equaded  by  any  one  since.  Berni  had  an  inex- 
baustiblc  fund  of  humour,  and  a  most  quick  perception  of 
the  absurd  and  ridtculuus.  liis  lively  imagination  placed  in 
juxtaposition  the  roo^t  incougruousi  images  and  ideas,  and 
thus  derived  fresh  food  for  pleasantry  from  its  own  inven- 
tion. Berni's  reading  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  writers  was 
extensive,  and  he  ofti-n  alludes  to  them  lor  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  some  of  their  lofty  images  with  others  which  are 
trivial.  In  one  of  his  'Capitoli,  v.hicr.  he  addr'  s^es  to 
Ghiberti's  French  cook,  after  giving  an  account  ot  Aris- 
totle's works,  he  exclaims  at  the  end.  in  a  tone  t>f  apparently 
sincere  regret, '  what  a  pity  it  is  that  Aristotle  did  nut  write 
also  a  work  on  cookery ! '  In  another  plaea.  complaining  of 
a  mule  which  a  friend  bad  lent  him  for  an  excursion,  and 
which  was  continually  stumbhngon  the  road,  he  sa}s  that 
it  1  1  1  ihe  power  of  conjuring  tip  atonc;  Iroin  liie  very 
bottom  of  one  ot  tlie  circles  of  Dante's  '  ilvll,'  a«  if  for  ttw 
e\])ress  purpose  of  knocking  its  feet  against  them.  In  a 
chapter  whioh  he  wrote  in  praise  of  the  plsgu%  ho  disBonntt 
a  number  of  advautiM^s  resulting  to  mawtind  fiwa  thaf 
scourge.  At  other  times  be  is  satirical  ou  the  real  vice.i 
and  follies  of  courts  and  princc».  His  description  of  the 
irresolute,  timorous,  time-uainiiig  policy  of  tha  OOUft  of 
Rome  UQidor  Clement  VII.,  i^  dtaracteristio  ;— 

'  I'll  l'a)>;tic'  lurapoctodi  tiipelll, 
Ui  coQ»iili'r«iioni,  e  di  diicuisi. 
Ui  pii,  di  {s>i.  di  mk.  di  «t,  di  Ibnl, 
m  poT.di  uul  iwrolat  mom  «ir«tti,' 

Hi*  satire  is  t;ciierally  of  tho  milder  sort,  hut  at  times  it 
rises  L»  a  most  bitter  strain  of  invective.  8uoh,  for  instance, 
ishU'Capihrio'  against  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  whose  very  vir- 
tues made  him  unpopular  with  the  Komans.  Bernfs 
hmnoar  may  be  said  to  be  untranafaiteable.  ibr  it  depends 
on  tin;  iienhis  of  the  Italian  lantruasrc,  the  iNHistitulion  of 
the  Italian  uiiud,  and  the  habits  and  associations  of  ilie 
Italian  people.  Berni's  expressions  arecarelully  and  Imppily 
selected  for  cfTect,  and  although  be  speaks  of  the  haste  in 
which  he  wrote,  it  is  proved  by  the  lISS.  of  his  burlesque 

Bams  that  he  corrected  and  recorrsctad  every  Una.  <aee 
axsuehelli,  Seritlen  tltaUa,  art.  «B«mi.')  Hie  Ian- 
guage  is  choiw  Tuscan.  Tho  worst  f.'ature  in  Berni's  liu- 
moumus  poems  is  Ins  frequent  ticciuiciis  alhiMons  and 
equivocations,  which,  aithouirh  clothe<l  in  decent  hiiiguuge, 
are  well  undcrstooii  by  Italian  readers.  Hcrni>  fwetns 
were  not  collected  till  aher  his  death,  \Miii  the  e.\ception  of 
one  or  two  published  in  his  lifetime.  The  first  edition  of 
part  of  his  poems  was  made  at  Perram  in  1537.  Graasini 
puMi.^hcd  one  vi  liime  of  Berni's  Pursir  finrfexrhf,  tofiether 
with  those  of  Mauro,  Varchi,  Delia  Casa,  &c.,  in  15'1«.  A 
second  volume  ap|ienred  in  1665:  a  third  volume  was  puh- 
lishwl  at  Naple.s  with  the  date  of  Flonsnee,  in  1723.  There 
is  also  an  edition  of  the  Porxie  Ihtrlea'h*  in  two  vols.  ttw. 
London,  1721-24,  with  notes  by  Ualvini. 
Boroi  is  also  known  br  his  *  RifaeiuMBtu,'  or  laeaatlng  o< 
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Bojardo's  poem  '  Orlando  Innaraorato.'    [See  Bojardo.] 
Berni  altered  the  diction  of  the  poem  into  purer  Italian,  but 
he  left  the  namtlve  •zutly  as  it  was  fitom  boginnine  to 
end.    He  alio  added  loaie  intnductory  ataiuns,  moral  or 
aatirical,  to  most  of  the  eantoa,  in  imitation  of  Ariosto's 
practioci  and  also  a  few  episodical  sketches  in  the  body  of 
the  poem,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  in  cantn  r>7,  whore 
he  describes  himself  and  his  habits  of  life.    It  cannot  be 
minUined  that  Bemi  has  turned  Bcgatdo's  serious  poem 
into  burlesque:  he  merely  steps  in  M  a  third  person,  after 
the  fai^hion  of  the  old  story-tellers,  between  the  original  poet 
antl  the  audience,  moralizing  upon  what  he  relates,  or  re- 
vcrtini:,  from  the  errors  and  follies  of  lu-  iutocs,  to  the   i  --s 
and  foiiies  of  men  in  the  every-day  world.  The  sincerit  y  and 
simplicity  of  his  practical  moralifing  strain  contrasts  with 
the  piwligioiii  sod  «bmiid  magnifloeiiee  of  the  romantie 
vwnilko.  vhioh  Bami,  lioirorar,  nbtei  with  ill  the  appesr- 
anee  of  credulity.    Some  of  Berni's  openings  to  the  various 
cantos  are  remarkably  fine,  and  perhaps  superior  to  those 
in  Ariostn  s  ]     in     With  regard  to  his  alt  rations  of  Bo- 
jardo'a  text,  it  is  generally  allowed  that  he  has  improved  it 
la  may  puts,  though  not  in  every  instance.  (Sec  Panixzi's 
iwaetln  on  Berni's  Rtfadmmto,  id  vol.  ii.  of  bis  editioa 
t^iSi^taA  and  Ariotto,  London,  1831.)  It  eppom  alio 
that  several  parts  of  the  '  Rifacimento,'  surh  as  we  have  it, 
and  which  are  very  mferior  to  the  rest,  were  either  not  written 
by  Berui,  or  have  not  received  from  the  author  the  1;  -t  f  i 
i«sction  and  polish.   There  are  diacrerancies  between  the 
Tarious  editions,  and  no  autoemph  of  Bemfs  *  Orlando '  is 
iinown  to  exist,  or  has  evor  been  mentioned  by  eny  of  its 
various  editors.    The  poem  was  not  pubKsbed  till  after 
Berni"-i  death.    The  first  eighty-two  stan:^aH  of  the  first 
canio  as  {riven  in  the  Oiunti  edition.  Venice,  154  3,  are  (luitc 
dilTerent  Irom  those  in  the  first  e<inion  of  the  po«  mii  hi  i  5J1. 
The  t«xt  of  1543  is  now  adopted  an  nmst  resembling  Bernk'i* 
style,  end  bssbeen  followed  by  Molmi  in  his  c<lition  of  the 
*  ImmmontOk*  Iloniiee»  IMS,  which  is  considered  as  the 
most  eccQinte.  There  eie  still  doubts  ebeot  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  remaining  stantasof  the  Qrst  canto,  from  Ixxxiii. 
to  the  end,  of  some  of  the  second  canto,  ami  <>f  the  whole  of 
tiie  two  last  cantos.  Ixviii.  and  Ixix..  of  the  poem.  The 
earlier  e<litions  of  Bcrni  s  '  Rifacimento,'  ]54i-46,  are  en- 
titled, 'Orlando  Innaiiiorato  compostu  gii  dal  Signer  Matteo 
Maria  Biiiavdob  Conte  di  fioandiano,  e  lifittlo  tutto  di  anovo 
da  M.  Frsneesco  BemL*  In  eonne  of  time,  however,  the 
nam*"  jf  Rnjanlo  was  almost  forpotten,  and  the  '  Orlamlo 
Innaraoraiu  '  went  by  the  name  of  Herni,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  real  author  of  the  poem.    Berin  hiis  not  added  any  in- 
decent interpolations  to  Bojardo's  poems,  as  some  have 
supefioiBlly  snppoied;  ho  has,  on  the  contrary,  left  out. 
in  one  instance,  some  licentious  though  fine  stanzas  of 
ihe  original.    (See  Panissrs  '  Remarks'  above  quoted.) 
Stewart  Rose  has  (i^iven  an  analy  sis  of  the  '  TnnamoralO*  in 
Kn^hnh  prose,  intermixed  with  verse,  London,  1 823. 

Bern  1  wrote  some  Latin  poems,  wiiich were  published  at 
Florence  in  15.62  in  the  Collection,  'Carmina  quin^ue 
Etrusconim  Poetorum.'  They  have  been  praised  by  Ttra- 
boachi  as  happy  imitations  of  the  s^le  of  Catullus. 

He  wrottf  also 'La  Catrina'  and  *II  MogUazzo,'  which 
are  dramatic  scenes  in  '  lingua  riislica,'  or  idiom  of  tbe  Flo> 
rentme  peasautry,  Klurcnce,  163 7- 1567. 

Berni's  letters  are  scattered  through  several  eolleetions, 
in  Atansjgi's  Lettmr*  Facete  di  ZMmtm,  in  Ibansios 
LsUenVolgari,  and  in  dm  Huana  Sedkt  diLtUenhf  Pino. 

Berni  is  an  author  who  ought  to  be  attentively  studied 
by  Italian  scholars.  His  mastery  over  his  languai^e,  and 
tiie  ease  and  purity  of  his  diction,  have  been  seldom  equalled. 
His  humour,  though  often  broad,  is  not  low ;  it  is  sharp  and 
clever.  His  skill  is  ixit  easily  appreciated,  because  it  te 
olotbed  with  the  wpearanoe  of  extieme  simplictty. 

There  was  anotber  Fkaaeeeoo  Bemi,  of  Femm,  win  lived 
in  the  sewnteenth  eeatoiy*  and  wnte  seveial  poetieal 
works. 

(See  Mazzuchclli,  Scritlon  d Italia  ;  Stewart  Rose's  Li'/e 
of  Berm,  prefixed  to  his  Anadytit  of  the  innamorato  ;  Fa- 
nizzi's  Life  <if  fiojunln.) 

BERNICLB  GOOSfi.  or  CLAKI8.  (Zoology.)  Tbe 
veniaealar  name  for  the  bendela  of  Ray,  Anter  Sern^a  of 
Fleming:  the  berm'rfe.  hr^nnch  goote,  anA  barnacle goote 
of  authors.  This  bird  alTord'^  an  instance  of  the  rrodulit>' 
with  which  those  who,  lu  their  t;iMirr;i;ii  n,  were  held  wise 
and  learned,  accepted  the  most  absurd  traditions,  and 
haadfld  then  dmm  to  |«tari|y  with  tlie  aMitioaal  aelii^  «r 


their  authority.  A  cirrhhiped,  a  marine  testacerms  amms., 
the  Pentelatmit  anattfera  of  Leach,  AmcUifa  Utvu  nt 
Bruguidres.  the  duck  barnacle  of  colleeton,  waa  iMg  m> 
BBrtedtobetbepanatof  the  hemiclegeese.  Thiseommea 
shell  is  fixed  to  a  long,  fleshy  pedunele.  and  is  ftfequen^ 
found  attache<l  to  lloatln^  timber.  The  tentecula.  whicb 
proceed  from  the  anterior  opening  of  the  valves,  have 
appearance  that  recalls  to  the  mind  of  a  casual  inacrunle 
observer  the  recollection  of  a  feather,  and  hence,  in  iHi 
probability,  the  fable  took  its  Oiifin.  *  Some,'  writM  Nut- 
tall,  'even  described  tbese  supposed  embryos  as  fruits,  m 
whose  structure  already  appeared  the  lineaments  of  a  fowl, 
and  which,  Ijeini;  forthwitl;  lir  i  1  into  tht-  .sea.  turned 
dtrecUy  into  birdit.  Munster,  Saxo  Gfanimaticns,  ^u<i 
Scaliger  even,  asserted  this  absurdity.  Fulgosus  affirrortl 
that  the  trees  which  bore  tliese  wonderfiil  fruits  leaomhie^ 
willows,  prodneing  at  the  ends  ef  their  hrandwe  smsl 
swelled  balls  c;ontaining  the  embryo  of  a  duck,  suspended 
by  tbe  bill,  which  when  ripe  fell  off  into  the  aea  and  took 
wmir.  Bishop  Leslie,  Torquemada,  Odericus.  the  Bishop 
Olaus  Magnus,  and  a  learned  cardinal,  all  attested  to  the 
truth  of  their  monstrous  generatwn.  Hence  tbe  bitd  bu 
been  called  the  /r««  gootet  and  one  of  the  Orkneys,  tbe 
soene  of  the  prodigy,  has  received  the  appellatan  ol 
Pomona.' 

Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  names,  and  s<jme  of  great 
reputation  mi^rht  be  adde^l,  we  will  proceed  t<>  trace  the 
fable  as  told  by  Gerard,  merely  addintr,  by  the  way,  that  om 
of  the  other  worthies  is  recorded  to  have  opened  a  hundriii 
of  the  goose-bearing  shells,  and  to  have  found  in  all  «i 
them  the  nidiments  of  the  bird  completely  fbrnwd.  Gemd, 
then  r  determined  that  no  sceptic  should  have  tbe 
sli}:htcal  j^round  whereon  to  rest  a  doubt,  thu>  'jivt*  b:» 
evidence  in  his  Herbal :  — 

'  But  what  uur  eyes  have  seene  and  hands  have  touched 
we  shall  declare.  There  is  a  small  island  in  Lancashire, 
called  tbe  Pile  of  FeiiUen»  wfaeiein  an  Ibuad  the  bcekce 
pieces  of  oM  and  braiaed  sfafps.  some  wheiwof  hsTe  be«e 
cast  thither  by  shipwracke,  and  also  the  tr.mks  and  bodiet 
with  the  branches  of  old  and  rotten  trees,  cast  up  tiiens 
like  I  t- ;  Nihereon  is  found  a  certaine  spume,  or  froth,  th»l 
in  time  breedetli  unto  certaine  shels.  in  shape  like  those 
tile  muskle,  but  sharper  pointed,  and  of  a  whitish  colour : 
wherein  is  contained  a  thing  in  form  like  a  laee  of  mUut 
finely  woren,  as  it  were,  together,  of  a  wliilidi  colour :  nor 
end  whereof  is  fastened  unto  the  inside  of  the  shell,  even  m 
the  fish  of  oisters  and  mu.<skles  arc ;  the  other  end  is  ma<Je 
fast  unto  the  belly  of  a  rude  masse  or  lumpe,  which  in  tua» 
commeih  to  tbe  shape  and  form  of  a  bird :  wii«n  it  is  psr- 
fectly  formed  the  shell  gapeth  open,  and  the  flret  thhig  tbit 
appearath  is  the  foresaid  lace  or  string ;  next  coma  the  1^ 
of  the  bird  hanging  out,  luid  as  it  •rroweth  greater  it  opeoslh 
the  shell  by  <ie{irees,  till  at  length  it  is  all  come  forth  aud 
hangeth  only  by  the  bill:  in  short  space  alter  it  coromelh 
to  full  maturitie,  and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where  it  catherech 
feathers,  and  groweth  to  a  fowle  bigger  than  a  mallard  sai 
lesser  than  a  goose,  having  blacke  legs  and  bill  er  beila, 
and  feathers  blacke  and  white,  spotted  in  such  manner  as  is 
our  mag-pie,  called  in  some  plac«i  a  pie-annet,  which  the 
people  of  Lanca.shire  call  by  no  other  narae  than  a  tree 
goose;  which  plat^  aforesaid,  and  all  thot«e  parts  adjoininc. 
do  so  much  abound  therewith,  that  one  of  the  best  is  bought 
for  three  penca.  For  the  tnith  heraoC  if  any  doubt,  may  a 
niease  them  to  repeire  vnto  vm^  and  I  shall  aatisle  tbm 
by  the  testimonie  of  pood  witnesses.*  This  edifyinir  <1«^ 
position  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  of  the  goo&o  and  of  its  psmit 
shell 

Now,  after  this,  can  we  wonder  at  the  melancholy  cats- 
lo^ne  of  human  beings  who  have  expiated  the  supposed 
cmne  ef  witchcraft  at  the  st^  on  tkm  teatanMnyof  tbor 
deladedanddeladinirpioseentBis?  Hmo  is  a  nan  ef  lesn- 

incr  and  of  considerable  accuracy  in  many*  points,  the  aatbor 
of  a  valuable  work  containing  much  information,  who  jfraveiy 
and  delilx!rately,  on  the  authority  of  two  of  the  most  acut* 
of  bis  senses,  asserts  a  downright  falsehood  and  courts  io* 
vestigation.  Ho  may,  moreover,  be  acquitted  of  any  iaten- 
tion  to  deceive;  but  his  mind  was  filled  with 
assertions  and  preconceired  opnuons,  and  his 
nation,  like  that  of  the  majority  of  the  v!nev*e«,  ajrarr^t 
thf  unrnrtuiiate  witches,  gave  a  colour  av-A  i  fomi  to  Jii  be 
saw  and  felt. 

Gerard  published  this  cdebrated  romance  in  163^  U 
torn  h»  Ray'a  •  WiUnghbj;  paUiahe4  ia  Mfl*  «• 
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sImU  m*  wb»i  a  pngRM  had  bMO  made  towards  truth, 
etm  in  Alt  short  wptm  of  thrnt.  *What  ia  reported  ooo- 
ocrning  the  rine  and  ori|;iiial  of  theae  birds,  to  wit,  that  tliey 
are  bred  of  rotten  wood ;  for  instance,  of  the  masts,  ribs,  and 
planks  of  broken  ships,  balfputrifled  and  corrupted,  or  of 
certain  palms  of  trees  falling  into  the  sea ;  or  lastly,  of  a 
kind  of  sea-abells,  the  figiures  whereof  Lobel,  Gerard,  and 
Others  have  aet  Ibrth,  mur  be  seen  in  AUiovuid,  Sonnortot 
in  his  HyponuMiiiata,  luehaid  MayanM,  who  Mfh  vrittan 
an  entire  book  eonoeming  the  tree-(bwl,  and  many  others. 
Rut  that  all  these  stories  are  false  and  fabulous  I  am  confi- 
ilently  persuaded-  Neither  do  these  want  sutficient  ar^^ii- 
iiiLMits  to  induce  the  lovers  of  truth  to  be  of  our  opinion,  and 
to  convince  the  gainsajers.  For  in  the  whole  genos  of  birds 
(excepting  the  phanix,  whooo  v^ted  original  is  without 
doubt  fidmlono)  there  ia  not  any  one  example  of  equivocal 
or  spontaneous  penemtion.  Amonj^  other  arfimals  iiuleed, 
the  lesser  and  more  imperfect,  as  for  example  many  insicts 
and  frogs,  are  commonly  thought  cither  to  he  ot  sponta- 
neous original,  or  to  come  of  different  seeds  and  pnncipleii. 
But  the  greater  aoimab  and  perfect  in  their  kind,  such  as 
it  among  birds  the  fooa^  no  philoaopher  would  ever  admit 
to  be  in  this  manner  produced.  Secondly,  Aoae  shells  in 

wliirh  they  affirm  these  birds  to  he  hred,  and  to  come  forth 
l)y  a  strange  metamorphosis,  do  most  certainly  contain  an 
animal  of  their  own  kind,  and  not  transriuitablc  into  any 
otliur  thing,  concerning  which  the  rcudcr  may  please  to 
consult  that  curious  naturalist  Fkbius  Columna.  These 
shells  we  ourselves  have  sen,  once  at  VeuiM*  grawing  ia 
great  abundance  to  the  keel  of  an  old  ship;  a  ■eeond  time 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  growing  to  the  back  of  a  tortoise 
we  took  hctwecn  Sicily  and  Malta.  Columna  makes  tlie 
shell  fish  to  hif  a  kind  of  HnlanuM  marintis.  Thirdly,  that 
these  geese  do  lay  eggs  after  the  manner  of  other  binis.  sit 
on  them  and  hateh  their  young,  the  Hollanders  in  their 
tmthem  voyages  aflhrm  themseWes  to  have  found  hy  expe- 
nenoe.* 

Here  we  see  the  clouds  that  hasl  obscured  the  subject 
nearly  cleared  away,  though  there  is  still  a  htlle  lingering 
error  in  the  tacit  admission  of  the  ^ontaneouB  generation 
of  the  fru>:s  and  insects. 

It  is  no  small  praise  to  Belon  and  some  others,  that,  even 
in  their  early  tuno»  tbsy  traalad  thia  (hUe  of  the  duck- 
bearing  tree  with  contempt.  There  has  been  much  confu- 

III  in  the  nomenclature  nf  this  bird.  Lintiipus  considered 
It  a>  the  male  of  Anser  erylhrnpui  cwhite-fronted  wild 
g<pose).  anil  treated  Anser  orenta  (the  brent  fjoose),  and 
A.  bernicla  as  synonyms.  Succeeding  writers  continued 
the  mistake^  till  Temminek  and  Becbstein,  instead  of  re- 
storing the  name  given  to  it  by  the  older  ornithologists, 
called  It  dimr  bueopm,  hut  old  not  lelbr  the  specific 
n  I  III  irythnpHt  to  the  Ama$  a&ifirmm  of  Gmolin  and 

Liitliam. 

Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  *  History  of  Briti.sh  Animals,'  set  this 
ri:;lit,  and  baa  properly  described  the  beroide-goose  as 
Amer  bertdela,  and  the  wbile^hmtad  wild-goose  as  dmer 
ervthroptu. 

The  summer  haunts  of  the  hemicle  reach  high  into 
:nirthern  latitudes.  Iceland,  Spitzbcrgen.  Greenland,  Lap- 
land, the  north  of  Russia  and  of  Asia,  and  Hudson's  Bay. 
are  recordwl  as  its  breeding  places.  Dr.  Richardson  notes 
it  as  accidental  on  the  Saskatchewan  (AS"  64'  N.  lat.)  as  a 
passenger  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  gives  the  aoulhetn 
states  of  the  North  American  Union  as  its  winter  quarters. 
It  visits  Britain  in  the  autumn,  appearing  in  f^rcat  num- 
beia  on  the  north-WL-slcm  ci.Kists,  ami  in  the  ivirth  of 
Ireland.  On  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  Britain 
it  is  eompaialMy  iBn^  and  fha  BratHpioia  ooenpiea  its 

The  wdght  of  a  hemielo  is  ahMt  Mm  mmnds,  the  length 
fattier  move  than  two  feet,  and  the  breadth  about  four  and 
a  half  with  tiie  wings  spread.  The  bill,  alwut  an  mch 
and  a  half  long,  is  black,  with  a  reddish  Rtroak  on  each 
side,  and  be  tween  it  and  the  eyes  is  a  small  black  streak. 
Irides  brown ;  head  (to  the  crown),  cheeks,  and  throat  whito ; 
the  rest  of  the  head,  nook,  and  shoulders  Usek.  Upper 
part  of  the  plumage  maiMed  fddi  blue,  grey,  black,  and 
white;  belly  and  tail  coverts  whilr;  tau  UMk;  llanks 
ashy  grey ;  legs  and  feet  dusky. 

The  eye-streak  is  much  brtader  in  the  vounj;  of  the  year 
than  in  the  adult ;  the  under  parts  ore  not  of  so  pure  a 
white,  and  the  upper  plumsgo  ia  dlllBMr* 

The  flesh  ia  axeeUont, 


Bernicla  Sandncrnsix,  V'ip.,  the  Sandwich  Island  goose, 
hatched  young  in  the  year  at  Knowsley  in  Lancashire. 
One  of  the  goslings  still. lives  and  thrives  (the  others  woro 
killed  by  aoeidenl),  and  Lord  Stanley  (now  Bart  of  l>erby) 
has  litUe  doubt  that  these  Sandwich  Island  geese  may,  with 
care  and  attention,  be  easily  establisbcnl,  and  form  a  var 
luahle  addition  to  the  ^ttu  k  of  Bntish  •limesticated  ibwls. 
(See  Prurrnii ngx  of  the  ZiinlDi^it  al  Surn  ly.) 

BERNI'NI.  GIOVANNI  LORENZO,  born  at  Naples 
in  1598,  was  the  son  of  Pietro  Bernini,  a  Florentine  painter 
and  sculptor.  While  young  Bernini  was  still  a  child,  his 
father  removed  with  bis  family  to  Rum*',  biing  commissioned 
by  Pope  Paul  V.  to  work  at  the  BornlH  ^c  Chapel  in  Santa 
Maria  MaL';,'iore.  Younf:  I'l'mini  showed  a  remarkable  dis- 
position for  sculpture;  and  at  ten  years  of  uge  having  tuudc 
a  bead  in  marble,  which  was  generally  admired,  the  pope 
sent  for  him,  and  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  Cardinal 
Maffeo  Barberbii.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  Bernini 
made  the  fine  group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  which  was 
afterwards  placed  in  the  Villa  Borghese.  Ho  studied 
architecture  at  the  same  time,  as  well  as  sculpture.  Gre- 
gory XV.,  who  succeeded  Paul  V.,  t-mployed  him  iii 
several  works,  bestowed  on  him  ^H-n>iniis,  and  made-  Inm 
a  knighL  After  Gregory's  death,  when  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini  was  elected  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  VIII., 
Bernini  became  his  uvourite  architect  and  sculptor,  and 
then  executed  the  great  works  which  have  established  bis 
fame:  tvo  can  only  mention  the  principal;—  1.  Ti  e  Cmiiix 
sionof  St.  Peters,  i.e.  the  bronxe  columns  and  canopy  under 
the  dome,  at  which  he  worked  for  nine  years,  and  for  which 
lie  leoaived  10,000  scudi,  besides  a  pension  and  two  livings 
fcr  his  brothers;  S.  The  palace  Barberini  and  the  founuin 
in  the  square  before  it;  3.  The  front  of  the  College  de 
Propaganda  Fide;  4.  Several  other  fountains  in  Rome: 
5.  Various  works  and  ornaments  in  the  interior  of  St.  Pe- 
ters; among  others  the  niches  and  staircases  in  the  pu  i  s 
which  support  the  cupula,  and  for  which  be  was  charged  by 
anperSctal  erities  with  having  ooeasionod  the  cracks  that 
showed  themselves  in  the  dome  about  tibat  tima.  Bnt  the 
piers  had  been  made  hollow  from  the  beginning;  and  it 
was  afterwards  proved  by  the  examinations  of  Poleui 
and  other  architects  that  the  cracks  in  the  dome  were 
occasioned  by  other  causes.  (Sec  Milizia  s  lives  of  Ber- 
nini, Carlo  Fontana,  and  Vanvitelli.)  Among  his  other 
works  Bcvnini  made  a  head  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  for 
whidi  he  vras  handsomely  remunerated.  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin  invited  him  to  France,  and  offered  him  a  rich  pen- 
sion ;  but  Pope  Urban  would  not  hear  of  his  leaving  Rome, 
nor  was  Bernini  himself  inclined  to  go.  When  forty  \ears 
of  age  Bernini  married  Caterma  Fesi,  the  daughter  ot  u 
m|Wetablc  citizen  of  Rome.  His  life  from  that  time  be- 
eana  axtiemely  regular;  he  lived  firugally,  worked  hard 
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and  iusiduou^ljr,  being  sumettnies  lor  seven  hours  together 
at  hi«  chis«I.  Ho  did  not  interrupt  hi»  work  fur  any  -transfers 
who  came  to  viiit  his  study,  whether  princes  or  cardinals; 
they  stepped  xoftly  in,  and  sat  down  to  look  at  hlDI  in  silence. 
Uodiir  the  iMwtiflcata  of  lanooant  who  «iiec«ed«cl  Urban 
Vltl.,  Bernini  made  th«  groat  ftontatn  in  th«  Pia«s«  Nar 
Tona.  and  he  also  1jc-.;an  the  palace  f>r  Monti-  Citorlo.  Hy 
AleXHiider  VII.  he  wiia  commi»iir»rn,'il  to  t-xcruti-  tlif  srrrut 
work  o!  tlu'  piazza  before  St,  IVter'n;  he  luailf  the  splendid 
colonnade  and  alao  the  great  ■t&irc!t'<f  Icatling  from  the 
portico  of  the  dhtuieh  to  the  Valletta  palace.  Ho  next  made 
the  Cattedn,  or  gfMt  cbRir  of  St.  Peter'*,  of  gUt  broace. 
Th»  palace  Bracciano  At  Smti  ApoitoU  It  tlao  one  of  hu 
work-,  rliough  tioi  ariK'Tii,'  the  best.  The  elegant  church  of 
Saiit'  Atiiiri-.i  u  M(ini.-  C'avallo  is  likewise  by  nim. 

Louis  XIV.  wii.tr  itj  Bernini  in  1685,  ur^'cntly  invit- 
ing hiin  to  come  to  Pari^,  in  order  to  mporjulend  some  of' 
Us  buildings,  and  t-^peciaUy  tbatofth>-  l.uuvre.  The  French 
wnboiMdor  at  the  court  of  Rodm,  Dtiko  of  Crequi»  applied 
to  Pope  Almtuder  in  his  maMer'e  nana  to  the  aamo  oBbet. 

Bernini  hesitated  a  while,  but  at  la^t  iitit  off!.  His  journey 
waa  a  Inumpltul  proceuion  :  iu-  uudo  his  public  entrance 
into  Florence,  ami  was  roceivLd  hy  tlic  Grand  Duke  with 
the  ^reatost  bonouni.  Ua  met  w  ith  a  tuniilar  rcccptiuD  at 
Tbrin,  at  Lyoiu,  and  ever)  when'  on  the  road.  The  Nunzio 
vent  out  of  Pkiia  to  moot  btm.  He  was  received  at  the  court 
of  Louia  as  a  man  whoM  piesenee  honoured  Pranoe.  When 
Bernini  however  saw  tbo  front  of  the  Louvre,  vhich  looks 
toward  the  church  of  St.  Germain,  and  which  was  then  beinir 
executed  after  the  design  of  Claude  Perrault.  hi-  i';nii!i(Il\ 
said,  that  a  country  which  had  architects  of  that  stamp  stood 
in  no  need  of  him.  and  accordingly  be  did  nothing  at  Paris 
in  the  way  of  arctaiteotuie.  lit  remuined  for  about  eight 
BKMitbain  that  capital,  and  waa employed  in  st-ver^l  works  of 
•eulpture.  amon^  others  a  bust  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  \t  hich  he 
was  most  •;plet:didly  remunerated.  On  his  rettim  to  Rome, 
in  token  T  l'  atitude,  he  ma  le  an  ixjucstnan  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.,  which  was  aiietwurda  piuced  at  Versailles. 
Clement  IX.,  who  succeeded  Alexander  VH.,  employed 
Bornini  in  several  works,  amon);  others,  the  balustrades  on 
tlie  britigi-  of  Sanf  Ani;elo,  the  Villa  Rospigliosi  near 
Piab^.  and  the  altar  of  the  RuspigUoii  Cbapel  at  Pistoja. 
When  eighty  years  of  a^,  Bernini  executed  a  Christ  in 
ni  irlilu.  :iiitl  presented  it  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
who  hud  been  bis  constant  patroness,  but  she  dccline<l  to 
aeccpt  it,  layine  that  she  was  not  rich  enou^ih  to  pay  for 
it  as  it  deaerveiL  Bernini  however  bet^ueatbed  the  statue 
to  hor     Ua  WUL    Be  died  at  Rome  in  1680,  eighly-tno 

Ieaia  ofage,  homoand  and  reeretied  by  ail,  and  was  buried 
I  the  chufch  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Be  left  a  property 
of  alwtit  5ifC,000  scurli,  nearly  luO.i  ti€/.  sterling'.  He  was 
one  oi  ill?'  iiio>t  bULTessf'ul  and  best  rcinuriLTHtud  artists  that 
has  over  lived. 

Bernini  was  hasty  and  naturally  passionate,  but  warm - 
hearted,  charitable,  and  an  enemy  to  en%7  nnd  slander. 
Ho  wa*  of  a  hnkjf  diapoaition.  and  ibnd  vS  theatrical  per- 
ftrmanees,  in  vhieb  he  aometinea  acted  a  part.  He  was 
a  painter  as  well  as  sculptor,  atid  left  abrmt  I'lO  ]>riirit 
ings,  roost  of  which  were  purrlia.sed  for  the  (^allorii-s  of  Rur- 
berini  luid  Ghigi.  Of  his  works  of  sculpture  nud  archi- 
teoturo.  which  are  veiy  numerous,  Miiizia  givca  a  list  in  his 
Mlb  of  Bernini.  (Miiizia,  Vite  degli  Architmtti.)  The  mau- 
loleuiDa  of  Alezifider  VII.,  of  Urban  VUL,  and  of  the 
CoimteiB  Matilda,  in  8t  Feter'a  Chorah.  are  by  him.  Boft- 
ness  and  finish  of  execution  are  the  characteristics  nf  Bcr- 
ntni's  sculpture :  he  did  not  succeed  so  well  in  bcuuty  uf  de- 
sipn  and  form.  In  his  likenesses  he  n  said  to  havo  iH-f-n 
very  successftil.  With  regard  to  architecture  his  works  arc 
olctrant  and  plctksin;;  in  their  ((cnera)  effect,  though  often 
finulty  in  some  of  their  paita.  Ho  mttltipli»d  urnaments ;  he 
did  not  always  maintain  the  dianMtorof  tho  raapaetivo  styles ; 
he  intermixed  curved  with  straight  lines;  in  short,  instead 
cf  simplicity,  he  often  followed  his  own  ele^^ant  caprice. 
(Mili/.ia,  Vita  del  Bernini.)  Some  of  Ins  disciples  and  ' 
imitators  carried  his  faults  farther  than  their  oiiukter.  Ber- 
nini however  never  fell  into  the  extravagant  vagaries  of  his 
contemporary  Borroroini.  Mattia  de'  Hwsi  was  Bernini's  fa- 
vourite pupil.   Carlo  Fblttana  was  also  one  of  bis  disciples. 

BBRNOULLI,  tbo  name  of  a  ftmHj  wKleh  is  known 
in  tho  hlstdry  of  mat  hematic*  br  tbo  ternooi  of  eight  of  iu 
members.  Thi  are  not  all  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal  oclc- 
bhty ;  but  it  is  oeceaaaiy  to  notice  eaoh,  not  only  to  analile 


similar  nuuii'a  has  inlruduced  into  historical  writings,  ka 
aUo  because  a  moderate  decree  ot  roputation  lu-coiiifs  r«- 
inarkablc,  when  it  forms  part  uf  i>u  cuuKpicuous  u  ai^i. 
The  Cassini*  (of  whom  Ibur  are  well  known  iu  astronomy) 
pmsent  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  luiowicdge. 

The  Annilyof  the  Bemoullis  is  said  to  bare  originaUlf 
belonged  to  Antwerp,  and  to  have  emigrated  to  Frankfort  t» 
avoid  tiie  religious  persecution  under  the  Duke  of  Alva :  it 
finally  settled  at  Husle.  NicoU.t  lienujoiii,  tin-  iiuu>trdia:« 
ancestor  of  the  subjtcU  of  ihu  uuiicc,  Li  ld  a  iii^h  station  ic 
that  republic,  and  was  succeeded  iu  it  by  a  son  now  un- 
known. He  bad  eleven  cluldren,  uf  whom  two  are  the 
moat  distinguished  of  tbo  eight  Jkrnoidlis,  and  another, 
whose  name  we  cannot  fmd,  was  the  father  of  a  third.  Bat 
the  whole  connexion  will  be  better  understood  by  the  folUiw- 
ing  j^cni'alopK. .J  dingram,  \siiii:h  iiiclud'-i  tht'  ci  itiii;o:i  al.- 
cestor  and  the  eight  descendants  in  ^ueitiou.  The  yean  ai 
birth  and  de«&  are  added 
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However  distin;;uislicd  these  iv.en  may  be,  the  events  of 
their  lives  are  of  comparatively  lutie  luleresl,  except  as  con- 
nected with  tho  history  of  the  sciences  which  they  culu 
vaied ;  and  of  their  works  it  would  be  impoasible  to  treat  M 
an  extent  corresponding  to  their  reptitation  or  utility.  •mtCb- 
out  writing  the  history  of  mathematics  for  a  century.  W^- 
shall,  therefore,  here  confine  ourselves  — 1.  To  the  priocipai 
evont.H  of  their  lives.  '2.  To  the  mention  oj  s-ueb  of  the-.r 
researches  as  arc  most  connected  with  their  (>c*r»onal  cha- 
racters. 3.  To  a  very  short  account  of  the  position  whkli 
their  labours  occupy  in  the  chain  of  investigation. 

JAltsa  Bernoulli  I.,  was  bom  .tt  Basle.  December 
27th.  1654.  His  father  intended  tbU  he  should  be  a  divint. 
and  had  him  taught  the  classicjt  and  scholastic  philo^aphy, 
bat  no  mathematics.  Accident  tb.i  v  ^oometricul  Uioks  ui 
bis  way,  and  be  studied  them  with  ardour,  in  spite  of  the 
i>ppn<itii)n  of  his  father.  He  took  for  his  device  Phartou 
driving  the  chariot  of  tho  Sun,  with  tho  motto,  /nvit" 
patre  ndera  verto.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  lie  travelled 
to  Geneva,  and  from  1 1  to  France.  It  is  recorded  of 
htm  that  at  the  forniei  j  i  e  he  taught  a  blind  girt  ^ 
write,  aiul  ibat  it  nordcau.x  lie  prepared  gnornonical  tables. 
At  bis  n'lurn,  m  IriHO,  he  begin  to  study  the  philosophy  of 
Di"-''artes. 

The  eetnot  (pf  1680  drew  from  him  his  Conamen  Am 
S'jf'vnmtis,  ^c,  an  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomenaof 
those  bodiea.  He  imagined  that  tb^  wen  aatellitcaefa 
planet  too  distant  to  be  visible,  and  thenoe  eonjectured  that 
their  reliim-i  mif»bt  be  ealrubited.  With  rcsrard  to  the 
question  of  their  pnvbclive  faeullics,  he  supposes  that  the 
head  of  the  comet,  beinif  durable,  denote*,  nutbini;,  bi.t  that 
the  tail,  being  accidental,  may  be  a  symbol  of  the  anger  of 
heaven.  M.  Fontenelle.  as  became  the  writer  of  an  e/c^ 
ealla  tbia  mituummU  mm"  fifiMon  popiUa^  h«ttra 
eannot  ftilloir  bim  iff  yiernnfi:  it  as  aoeh. 

In  be  published  bis  treatise  Dc  Gnvritnla  .Ethent. 
now  of  little  note.  His  lasiintr  fame  dates  from  the  vcar 
l>jSJ,  in  wbicli  Leil>nitz  piiblisJicd  llrst  essay-,  on  the 
UitTcrcntial  Colculas  in  the  Leipzig  Acta.  From  ihi«  tiraf 
be  and  bia  brother  John  applied  themselves  v>  ih.  • 
seieine  with  a  tneoeia  and  to  an  extent  which  auide  Leib- 
nltt  declare  that  it  was  as  mudi  theira  as  hia. 

In  1687  ho  wa.<i  deeted  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
University  ot  Ba.<ile.  Hia  celefirity  attracted  many  foreigners 
to  that  place,  anrl  bis  n-  *  ir.  n  s  on  the  thiMry  of  aetinWVK 
investigations  underUikcn  as  official  exercises. 

The  integral  odMltl*  WM  first  injinired  into  by  James 
BomouUi,  in  two  enaya  piiWiahed  ia  ]f91.  Hia  ftitve 
laboun  wwob  in  a  great  neaiuie,  dewlopnienla  of  the  inex- 
haustible method  of  investifration  just  named.  Of  that  part 
which  concerns  his  brother  as  well  as  himself  we  shall  v>m- 
sently  spcvk.  He  died  at  Basle  <■)  ■'.  sI  j  ^  1  vor,  Auiju«t  tf, 
1703,  in  hia  flfly- first  year.  After  the  example  of  Arcbi» 
iMdet.h»  oiklindthatsMaf  Ua#M«MlfliiMMl»i^ 
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Ifraved  oQ  his  tamb.  It  was  a  drawing  of  the  curve  called 
by  matheniuticKK] ;  the  Inj  trithniic  spiral,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Eadem  mutaia  retur^o :  a  double  allu&ion,  first,  to  bis 
hopeof  aresurrc  ctiun,  next,  to  the  remarkable  properties  of 
th«  earn,  well  knotm  to  aMtbaiMticiaos.  vfaich  eonsttt  in 
tills,  that  many  operatioB*  whSfih*  in  nwl  inttanoei,  ooavert 
one  cur\  e  into  another*  in  tbo  kigaiitilmie  iplnl  only  nqno- 

duco  the  ori;j;iiia!. 

M.  Fon*.enel!t',  liis  rnntcmpiimn',  says,  '  M.  Bernoulli 
was  of  a  biliouii  and  melancholy  tempcrameiit.  a  character 
whioh,  more  than  any  other,  g^ves  the  teal  and  perseverance 
nsoetMiy  f»  giwt  things. ....  In  all  his  researfthns  his 
naieh  was  alow  an^  sure ;  neithsr  his  gmios  nor  hii  habit 
of  success  inspired  him  wiih  confidence;  he  puhlishdl 
nothin<T  without  handtiag  it  uver  and  ov>  r  :igain;  and  he 
never  ceased  to  fear  the  public  which  held  him  in  so  much 
veneration.'  It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  above 
was  written  in  the  year  of  his  death*  and  before  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rovievring  his  brother"*  career  could  furnish  tempt  a 
tion  to  exai;;;erato  points  of  contrast ;  and  bdfoKwe  quit 
this  subject,  we  may  observe  Ih-U  the  career  of  J.ime^  Ber- 
noulli is.  on  one  f)oiut,  a  (xxUrodictiun  to  a  favourite  theory, 
a  consequence  of  the  generalising  spirit  in  which  biogra- 

Ehies  are  ftequeatly  written.  The  qualities  of  the  man 
1  question,  be  he  who  ho  may,  are  made  the  necessary 
aeeoitnpaniments  of  all  who  distinguish  themselves  in  a 
sftnnar  way.  Thus,  because  several  great  mathematicians 
have  ori):iiiated  their  he-t  (hscnvenes  very  younu'.  it  is  laid 
down  as  a  sort  of  law  of  nature  that  Uiey  should  aUvays  do 
BO :  but  James  Bernoulli  did  nothing  which  would  have 
made  him  famous,  even  among  oonteioporaries,  till  afler  he 
^as  thirty  years  old.  and  then  noc  flrom  a  principle  of  his 
own,  but  from  a  hint  thrown  cut  by  Leibnitz,  and  which 
r sec  Barrow]  wo  mitrht  almoat  imagine  his  own  genius 
would  have  seized.  Yet  he  is  MM  of  tlia  DUMt  etigiiMl  ma- 
thematicians that  ever  lived. 

He  was  married,  and  left  a  son  and  daughter.  His  *  Ars 
Comeetandi.'  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  the  theory  of  pro- 
babilities, and  his  treatise  on  series,  were  published  posthu- 
mously in  irtr?.  unrler  the  care  of  Nmas  Bernoulli  the 
eMer.  Part  of  it  was  republished  by  Baron  Masercs  in 
I  ro'i.  ill  a  vohtmo  of  tracts.  His  coroplctc  «orks  were  pub- 
lished at  Geneva,  J7-14,  in  two  toU.  4ln.  There  i.s  a  letter 
of  his  in  the  Journal  de  Phynque,  September,  1792,  which 
will  he  piaaentl;  alluded  to.  He  edited  the  Geometry  of 
Deseartestin  f69S. 

(Seee/o^eby  Fontenellc,  in  the  collection:  the  memoir 
by  I^Acmix  in  the  Bif^raphie  Uniterselle;  Montucla,  Hist. 
V  Mith  ,  throughout;  and  the  Prelhco  to  LaoolXt  Cdk. 

Dul.  ft  Irtt.) 

John  H:  itNontu  I.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
July  2;th,  1667  (old  s^lo).  He  was  the  ninth  child  of  his 
father,  n-.-.o  intended  him  for  eommermal  ftirsuits.  and  sent 

him  to  uie  University  at  Ba-le  in  ; IS^.  vhei.  .  I'ke  his 
brother,  he  found  his  own  v<s  ati  jn.  IIo  vvas  ukuJu  master 
of  tirts  ill  lii^'i,  cm  wh.cVi  o'-cnMcv,  lie^  read  a  thesis  in  Greek 
vof-se.  m  refuiati  ni,  wv.  suppose,  of  the  divine  right,  &c.,  the 
subject  being,  that  ihr  nnnce  if  made  for  hit  tubjects. 

He  then  studied  meaictne,  and  in  1690  published  a  dis> 
sertation  on  effervescence  and  fbrmentation ;  but  he  soon 
began  to  npply  him-(elf  fn  mntherr.  I'ics.  In  1690  he  tra- 
velled lo  Geneva  and  into  France,  \vhere  he  formed  many 
nnciruntanccs,  with  surh  men  as  M.ilebraiiclie,  liie  L'as-mi-, 
De  rH6pital,  &c.  He  returned  to  Ba^lis  iii  1692.  and  from 
that  time  dates  his  correspondence  with  I^^ibnitt.  It  is 
welt  known  how  strenuoaaly  be  defended  the  eaost  of  the 
latter  in  the  dispinte  about  the  invention  of  fluxions,  which 
will  appear  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  vifroriiu*  war  of  pro- 
blems which  ire  maintained  witli  t!  i-  Kni.'!ish  school.  In 
16'J.'{(our  authontv  the  ('/.ii'/"  of  the  Beraii  Academ),  in 
Formey"s  collection  of  1757,  says  1691,  but  this  must  iw  a 
misprint)  ho  was  elected  professor  of  roathematic*  at  Wolf- 
enbttttel;  but  on  his  marriage  with  a  ladjr  of  Basle,  named 
DoralhM  Palekner,  March  9th,  1 604.  ho  tetnmed  to  his  own 
<-ountry.  was  reeeivefl  doctor  of  raedidno,  and  kept  a  public 
aet  on  tho  Motion  r.f  ilie  Muscles. 

In  IfiO.')  lio  areepterl  a  professorship  al  Gronintren,  at 
whirh  place  he  remained  till  he  succeede<i  his  brotiier, lames 
at  Basle  in  1705.  where  he  died  Januarj'  1st.  1748.  We 
shall  hare  to  speak  of  Ave  of  his  descendants.  Ho  published 
no  separate  work?,  but  his  memoirs  are  to  be  fimnd  in  all 
the  «cientiflc  transactions  of  his  day.  They  were  eollet  ted 
xn  four  quarto  volumes  by  Cramer,  and  published  at  Lau- 


sanne and  Geneva  in  1 742.  His  correspondence  with  Lcib- 
nitz  wit  pabUthod  in  two  vols.  4to.  at  th«  samo  ptaoes,  in 

1743. 

The  autlj  -  F  the  iloge  already  cited  says,  that  the  qua- 
lities of  his  heart  were  not  leas  estimable  than  thoie  of  his 
head,  and  tibat  he  was  'juste,  droit,  smcere.  et  pieux.'  To 

the  last  qtiality  he  has  an  undoubte<l  right;  but  his  whole 
history  is  an  unfortunate  example  of  impetuosity  of  temper 
and  narrowness  of  mind,  which  betrayed  hiin  into  a  want 
of  fairness,  almost  amounting  to  baseness.  The  assertion 
of  the  eulogist  is,  as  the  reader  will  see,  a  tolerable  specimen 
of  the  extent  to  which  such^^rodoctions  m«y  bo  (rusted  sa 
to  points  of  personal  disposition  and  manners.  The  eele* 
liratetl  dispute  with  James  Bernoulli  is  nf  a  rh.iractee 
uui^uc  ill  hulury,  and  forms  an  epis<xle  so  rharnrteristic  o* 
the  state  of  scieiieo  at  tl:e  pcrii>d,  ;is  well  as  of  the  rlipposi 
tions  of  the  two  celebrated  brothers,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
dwell  a  little  upon  it 

Before  the  mathematical  sciences  were  po»aeswd  of  ge- 
neral methods  of  investigation,  problems  of  whirh  hundreds 
are  now  sohihh-  hy  oni-  ]ir'>cess  were  so  many  separate  ques- 
tions with  .separalo  ditliuuUies.  It  had  been  the  practice 
of  centuries  for  mathematicians  who  had  found  a  particular 
solution  of  any  case,  to  propose  the  question  as  a  challenge 
to  others.  In  the  years  preeodiuc  1696  John  Bernoulli 
had  showered  new  problems  upon  ue  world,  which  though 
addressed  to  all,  were  generally  considered  as  particularly 
aimed  at  his  elder  l)rolher,  of  whose  established  reputation 
his  ireems  lu  Lave  been  jealous.  In  1696  John  Bernoulli 
proposed  the  well-known  problem  of  the  brachistnehron,  or 
'  to  find  the  curve  oo  witicb  a  material  point  will  fall  from  one 
given  point  to  another  in  the  least  po«ible  time.'  This  was 
answered  by  Leibnitz,  Newton,  James  Bernoulli,  and  Do 
I'Hdpital ;  but  the  third  hit  upon  a  method  of  miring  more 
general  (nu-stions  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  teelinj,'  piTlia[>8 
that  It  was  time  to  assert  the  superiority  which  hi!>  a^t>  and 
reputation  might  be  bupposed  to  give  him,  returned  a 
couuter-challeuge  with  bis  solution.  It  was  a  problem  of  a 
much  more  general  and  abstruse  character,  one  limited  case 
of  which  is  the  following:  'Of  all  the  curve  lines  which  can 
be  described  on  a  given  rectilinear  base,  and  of  a  given 
length,  to  find  that  which  contains  the  trroatest  area  He 
added  another,  which  amounted  to  ajiking  fur  the  curve  of 
quickest  descent,  not  fnm  a  point  to  a  point,  but  from  a 
point  to  a  i^iven  straight  line :  and  ended  by  stating  that  a 
person  of  his  acquaintance  (probably  him^elO  would  give 
his  brother  due  praise,  and  fifty  florins  bexides.  if  he  would 
solve  these  problems  within  three  months,  and  publish  his 
sulniioiis  «iiliii)  ;»  year.  Jiihn  Kernouih.  m  ait  tuiiiwcr 
published  iramcdnitely  afterwards  (for  private  correspond- 
ence between  the  brothers  had  ceased  i,  praises  the  solutions 
which  Newton.  LetbniU,  and  De  1  Hdpital  bad  eivso  of 
bis  problem,  and  admits  the  oorreetness  of  that  or  his  bro- 
ther, but  reproaches  him  with  the  time  he  had  employed 
upon  it.  He  goes  on  to  sav.  that  as  to  his  brother  s  new 
problems,  they  were  in  realitv  eoiuaine  l  in  his  own  ;  that 
ditltcult  as  they  might  appear,  he  had  immediately  over- 
come them  :  that  instead  ut  three  months,  it  only  took  him 
three  minutes  to  penetrate  the  whole  ma  stery.  He  sent 
the  results  of  his  Mlutions  accordingly,  and  required  fulfll- 
inf  nt  of  the  promise  ;  adding,  that  as  it  had  cost  him  too 
htlle  t  roulde  to  gain  the  money,  he  shouM  give  it  to  tho  poor. 
Me  had  in  lart  ^ohfd  the  secni.d  problem,  which  as  he  iruiy 
stated,  is  not  of  ditheull  deduc  tion  t'rrvm  his  own ;  but  he 
deceived  himself  as  to  tho  first.  James  Bernoulli  quietly 
answered,  in  tho  Journal  det  SonoiMfor  February,  169^ 
that  bis  brother's  sotution  was  wrong:  that  if  no  one  pub- 
liphed  any  further  solution,  he  would  engage.  1.  To  find 
out  wluii  his  brother's  method  had  been;  '2.  Whatever  it 
v;is,  to  show  that  it  was  wrong:  .3.  To  give  a  true  solution 
(it  t  he  problem.  And  he  added,  that  whatever  sura  any  one 
would  undertake  to  give  him  for  succeeding  in  eacli  of  the 
three  undertakings,  he  would  forfeit  as  much  if  ho  failed  in 
the  first,  twice  as  mueh  if  he  failed  in  the  second,  and  three 
finios  as  much  if  he  failed  in  the  third.  The  positive  tone 
of  this  announcement  alarmed  John  Bernoulli,  who  well 
knew  that  his  brother  was  not  a  man  to  he  much  mistaken 
when  he  spone  so  strongly  :  and  he  accordingly  looked 
again  at  his  solution,  corrected  it  as  he  thought,  admitted 
that  he  had  been  too  precipitate,  and  again  demanded  tho 
reward.  Re  proposed  alio  another  prwtem,  ftr  the  solu- 
tion of  which  he  offered  200  florins,  if  done  within  the  year. 
James  Benioulli  repUed,  '  1  recommend  my  brother  to  look 
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•gain  at  hii  iMt  aolutioD,  and  to  ny  vhethor  b«  still  tbiolu 
it  right;  and  I  declare  that  wben  I ftball liaw pttblisbed 

mine,  pietext-i  of  precipitation  will  not  be  listened  to.' 
John  BfM  iii'Villi  answcrei!,  thai  he  would  not  revise  his  solu- 
tion, and  that  hi?,  time  was  better  eniploye<l  in  making  new 
diacorci'ttis.   Jaracs  HernouUt  re(>litrd,  that  if  in  three  mi- 
ItMtar  he  had  solved  the  whole  mystery,  surely  aix  taimUa 
taote  would  not  moeh  diminisli  tbo  ntimber  of  hit  nam  dis- 
After  gome  ftirtfier  eomtnomsatioin,  in  the  coum 
of  which  J'  lhn  Bernoulli  sent  the  demonstration  of  his  solu- 
tion to  1^'ibmU  (who  declioud  giving  any  positive  opinion), 
and  declared  that  he  would  say  no  more  on  the  sulijcrt, 
.lames  Bernoulli  published  his  own  solutions,  with  those  of 
other  problems,  without  demonstrations,  in  the  Leipzig  Acts 
for  June.  1700.  Ho  alao  piinled  at  Basle  s  letter  to  hie 
Inother,  in  which  he  invites  him  to  publiah  hie  method,  and 
sends  his  own  solution,  without  demonstration.    John  Ber- 
noulli, thousih  nnw  in  possession  of  the  trim  result,  could 
not  SCO  wIiiTc  ho  was  wron^; ;  perhaps  Wiuld  7i"t .  t  l-  a  ma- 
terial part  of  this  letter  was  suppressed  nt  his  desire  iu  the 
poethumnus  edition  of  his  brother  s  works.    (It  was  re- 
printed whole  in  1792.  ti<!  already  ne&timedL)  John  Ber- 
noulli replied,  by  sendin<;  his  own  demmwtimtion  tinder 
l  oviT  to  the  Ac;idetuy  ol'  Sriences,  at  Paris,  to  be  opened 
-o  -n  ia  a.s  itt^  brother  shoilld  Mind  his.    On  this,  Juuies 
Bi-nioulli  (March,  1701)  published  his  own  !»olution  at 
Basic,  and  also  in  the  Leipzig  Acts  with  the  demonstration. 
Do  L'Hopital  and  I^ibnitz  immediately  admitted  its  correct- 
neas,  and  made  John  Bernoulli  acquainted  with  their 
opinion.   But  no  more  was  heaid  ftom  the  latter;  he  con- 
tinued obstinately  silent  as  long  as  his  brother  v  live, 
nor  was  it  till  1706,  alter  the  death  of  Jumcs  BernuulH,  that 
ho  published  an  incorrect  solution  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
aea^my.   The  inference  is  obvious,  that  he  suspected  the 
ineorreetness  of  his  own  method,  and  was  afhiid  to  expose 
it  to  the  searching  eye  of  his  brother;  but  that  when  the 
latter  was  dead,  he  did  not  fear  that  any  other  person  in 
Europe  would  he  aide  to  expose  him.   As  late  as  1718.  lie 
published  a  correct  solution,  and  admitted  that  he  had  been 
mistaken :  but  be  had  not  the  fairness  to  add,  that  his 
new  solution  was  only  that  of  his  brother  in  another  shape. 

After  the  precediiig  areoont,  whieh  is  now  undisputed, 
the  reader  will  not  Ik-  surprised  to  be  told,  that  after  the 
deaths  of  Leibnitz  and  De  L  Ilopiial,  their  bosom  friend 
John  Bernoulli  endeavoure<l  to  rob  ihein  mi:  He  claimed 
to  bo  a  contemporaneous  inventor  of  a  method  ol"  the  former 
(that  which  w  as  called  diffrrentioHo  de  curva  in  cur- 
i^am),  of  which  he  bad  said  in  admiration,  when  it  was  first 
pnxlueed.  that  'the  god  of  geometry  had  admitted  Leibnitz 
farther  into  liis  sanctuary  than  himself.'  And  here  too,  if 
cither  of  the  brulhcr»  can  be  sairl  to  have  invented  that  me- 
thod as  well  as  Leibnitz,  it  was  James  Bernoulli.  He  also 
advanced  an  absunl  pretension  to  he  the  author  of  all  that 
was  new  in  the  Analyse,  ^c.  of  De  J.  Ho])ital.  a  claim  which 
merits  no  refutation.  He  was  jealous  of  liis  own  son,  Da- 
niel Bernoulli,  who  divided  with  him  the  priie  of  the  aea- 
drmy  of  sricncrs  in  ]73\.  and  was  displeased  that  he  turned 
Newtoiiian.  The  tl41ijwjii»;  anecdote  is  related  by  Con- 
do-eet,  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  hut  we  believe  it: 

'  *  One  day  lie  proposed  to  bis  son  Daniel,  then  a  youth,  a 
little  tiroblcm  to  try  bis  streQgtli;  the  b(qr  took  it  with  bim, 
Bolvea  it,  and  came  haolL  expeeting  some  pmiae  flmn  his 
Hither.  You  ottifht  to  have  done  it  on  the  <po<— was  aO  the 

obsf'rvaiii>n  made,  .ind  witli  a  tone  and  gesture  whieli  his 
son  rciuenilicred  to  tiie  latt-il  day  of  his  life."  The  only  iu- 
stanee  whieh  has  ever  fallen  within  our  reading,  in  which 
John  Bernoulli  showed  himself  free  from  petty  feeling, 
was  in  his  treatment  of  Euler,  when  the  latter  was  his  pupti 
at  Basle.  Observinji  his  talent  for  mathematics  he  encou- 
raged it.  nod  gave  him  private  lessons,  in  addition  to  those 
ot  the  pv.hlic  course 

li;  iinit  displaying  a  character  whicta  appears  to  have  no 
one  amiable  uoint  about  it,  wo  depart  from  the  common 

Cactice.  which  is  never  to  admit,  if  by  any  softening  it  can 
I  helped,  that  great  inlelleet  ia  not  accompanied  by  great- 
noHS  of  mind  in  other  respects.  But  it  is  not  good  to  sub- 
aUtuto  falsehood  (and  coloured  truth  is  falsehood)  for  truth, 
and  it  is  not  >;ood  for  the  living  to  know  tliat  literary  or 
scientific  reputation  covers  moral  obliquity  as  soon  as  the 
grave  has  covoreil  the  body.  D'Alembort,  who,  in  the  form 
of  an  i'fo^e,  hits  written  an  excellent  aceoont  of  the  madU^ 
matirat  character  of  John  BenuNilli,  haa  deKtemwly  evaded 
Ibe  dilScuUjr.'  *BeinoiiUi  wtt  only  kMvn  l»  me  fay  bis 


worki;  lowe  to  them  almost  entirely  the  little  {irocresa  I 
have  made  in  geometry.  Not  hevinf  had  any  kind  of  ao- 

Quaintance  with  him,  I  am  ignorant  of  the  umnterealmg 
details  of  hit  private  life.'  Speaking  of  the  celebrated  dii- 
p  ite  ,1  ve  rehued,  he  says,  'This  altoreation  produced 
several  pieces  m  which  bitterness  seems  to  have  taken  th« 
place  of  emulation ;  but  as  one  of  the  two  must  have  beett 
tn  the  wrong,  one  of  U»  two  must  have  bemi  in  a  paeskm.' 
He  only  forgets  to  state,  what  he  himielf  knew  «&  wdl  es 
any  body,  that  the  'one  of  the  two'  was  the  SOttjeel  of  the 
floze.  and  his  protigi  for  the  time  being. 

In  concluding  what  we  mean  to  say  on  the  two  brothers, 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  their  family,  we  may  obserre 
that  it  is  clear  that  both  one  and  the  other  had  pushed 
their  teeearcbea  in  the  inflniteaimal  analysis  far  bcyeod 
the  view  of  any  other  men  of  their  time.  Newton  had 
abandoned  the  sfionccs,  and  I.,eibnitz,  the  other  inventrr, 
though  ho  could  decide  between  the  rijiht  and  the  wriju^j. 
would  not  commit  himself  by  an  opinion  on  the  soluiiun  of 
John  BemoulH  only,  but  contented  himself  with  stattnf 
that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  correct,  but  that  he  roulil  nst 
give  it  aulDcient  attentioii  to  apeak  positively.  Of  the  two 
hrathers,  the  elder  wa*  certainly  the  deener  end  the  mete 
enrieet ;  the  younger  the  quicker  and  the  more  eles^nt. 
The  works  of  John  BeroouUi,  who  lived  much  longer  lhaa 
his  brother,  contain  un  iinn.ense  mass:  of  discovery  ;  but 
there  is  no  particular  on  which  we  could  dwell  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  reader:  the  mathematician  •boilld  conaalt 
the  eloge  of  D'Alembert  already  alluded  to. 

Nicolas  Bernoulli  II.  (to  distinguish  him  from  hk 
cousin  of  the  same  name),  the  eldest  son  of  John  Ber- 
noulli, was  boru  January  27,  i69j,  at  Grunutgeo.  He 
came  to  Basle  with  his  father  in  1 705,  and  studied  at  ifae 
university,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
the  afterwards  celebrated  Euler.  In  1723  he  was  innted 
to  Petersburg  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  with  his  brt«lMr 
Daniel.  But  he  had  hardly  time  to  do  more  than  shoe 
that  he  had  the  talents  of  his  family,  when  he  died,  July 
26,  1 72G,  at  Petersburg.  For  bis  (loge  sec  Comm.  .4caL 
Petrap.  v.  ii.,  and  for  some  memoirs  of  bis,  see  ti4.  L  Tber« 
are  some  of  his  memoiiB  in  his  &ther'»  wocka.  (See  ths 
Biographic  TMnemMe.^ 

Daniel  Bernoulli,  the  second  son  of  John,  was  k.ra 
at  Gronin^en,  February  9,  1700.  His  father  at  first  u.- 
teiided  that  he  should  apply  himself  to  trade,  but  his  ob- 
jections to  that  course  of  life  prevailed,  and  he  vras  allowed 
to  study  medicine.  He  had  received  some  instruction  ta 
mathematics  {lom  hialatber;  we  have  already  seen  l  ir. 
After  paaaing  some  years  in  Italy,  professed']  v  emp!  }  :-i 
upon  medicine,  but  really  upon  mathematics,  he  returat^i 
to  Basle.  He  could  not  at  this  time  have  been  actuill/ 
known  as  a  mathematician  by  any  decided  effort  of  his  own; 
but  it  was  sutlicient  that  he  was  a  Bernoulli,  for  we  ais 
told  that  before  he  was  twenty-four  yeara  old  ho  hadiefuri 
the  presidency  of  the  Academy  of  octeneea  at  Gefme.  Tie 
following  year  he  and  his  brother  Nicolas  were  invited  to  St 
Petersburg,  as  already  mentioned.  He  apfxrars  not  to  La>4 
been  well  satisfied  with  the  half  .savage  court  of  Ru>«ia, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  it;  but  the  empress, 
who  wished  him  to  remain,  increased  his  salary,  and  gaf« 
him  full  liberty  to  retire  on  the  hdf  ti  it  wfaene\ier  he 
pleased.  Thus  obliged  in  honour  to  remain,  he  continued 
at  St.  Petersburg  till  1 733,  when  the  state  of  his  healtii 
fompelled  him  to  return  to  his  country.  Here  he  obtained, 
first  a  chair  of  mediciue,  and  afterwards  of  natural  phiii>- 
sophy,  to  which  was  subsequently  added  one  of  naetapbvsic*. 

He  had  pubhshed.  in  1724,  his  first  work,  entitkn  i^Bm» 
dtationt*  MOthemaHete,  in  the  title-page  of  whidi  fcs 
styled  himself  '  son  of  John  Bernoulli,'  which  title  hi 
always  afterwards  continued.  His  sucoee<lm^  essays  >.i 
mechanics  were  the  first  in  wliich  molioii  is  clooonii"!-*^! 
into  that  of  translation  and  rotation.  He  alterwatds  en- 
tered into  the  theory  of  compound  osetUationa.  and  u  tiie 
first  who  applied  mathematics  to  a  ^eciea  of  oonsideractoos 
whieh  have  since  become  cf  the  greatest  utility  and  singu- 
larly extensive  application.  His  Hydrodijnamiqu^,  \'Ji>- 
lishwl  in  ir38.  is  the  first  work  in  which  the  tnotioii'. 
tluids  are  re<hiced  to  a  question  of  mathematics.  It  i-  ic 
one  ]x>int  like  the  subsequent  work  of  Lagrange  (the 
canique  Analytiqtte)  :  in  that  work  the  whole  que^ioo  it 
rediioed  to  the  nmihi  of  one  pnompk^  whieh,  an  the  oak 
ofOuiiel  Betiietdli,iacaBedlboeDnMrMft*eis^vu  ' 
In  th«  Aooiy  offnlMriiilHiaa  ho  intoodnoed  what  i»l 
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tlie  nftme  of  the  moral  ffrobabiHty,  which  c»liinatm  a 
OSS  or  gain,  not  abnlatoly.  but  br  its  proportioD  to  tiw 
'ortuae  of  tb«  Mnom  who  itMidi  tm  mk.  Hit  m 
nooidatioii.  publislMd  in  1760,  was  on*  of  the  first  in  wliteh 

I  science  whose  practiciil  utility  is  uroat,  thoiit;h  difficult  f  r 
ho  worlil  at  large  to  is  applied  to  a  question  of 
iatics.  On  this  subject  he  added  to  the  mutlRKls  which 
i«d  beguD  to  appear  for  tho  avaiioa  of  the  difficulties  ansiog 
h>m  tb*  necessary  intiodiMliaiii  of  mv  lufo  ntunbom  ittto 
lUMttoui  of  ooBbuMtiao^ 

DmnisH  BsnooUi  gdnodordiridadfhaiiriasof  the  Aea- 
lomy  of  Sciences  ten  times;  once  (in  1734)  in  company 
vith  his  father,  on  the  question  of  the  physictil  caus><s  ut  the 
tmalln'es.s  of  the  planetary  inclinations,  by  which,  as  before 
'tttuarked.  he  excited  jealousy  in  a  quarter  from  whence 
idnitstjon  should  have  bcou  mo^t  certain.  His  memoir 
IM  been  oansidarBd  tho  better  of  tbetm;  md  Condovoei 
>bservas,  that  he  knew  this,  end  showed  that  he  knew  it, 
vhich  was  lii  t  finite  decorous.  In  1740  he  shared  with 
juler  and  MacUurin  the  prize  for  a  disstTtutiuii  on  the 
iden ;  and  their  three  memoirs,  which  are  all  celebrated, 
'  <ntain  ail  that  was  done  on  the  theoiy  of  that  subjei  t  \m- 
A  uen  the  writings  of  Newton  and  LMfilce. 

In  1 746  be  succeeded  bis  fttlior  M  member  of  the  Aca- 
lemy  of  Sciences,  in  which  he  was  loeceeded  by  his  brother 
>ohn  ;  that  for  more  than  ninety  years  the  ftmiipi  lilt  of 
h:it  hixly  always  contained  a  Bernoulli. 

Daniul  Rurnuulh  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  by  his  ser- 
-aut,  March  17,  1782>  having  in  his  latter  years  been  subject 
»  asthma.  He  was  never  nHoried,  the  only  engagement 
»f  that  sort  which  he  evereontemplated  having  been  broken 
)ff  by  him  on  the  disoorery  that  nis  intended  wife  was  ava- 
ii  ious.  In  religion  ho  was  said  by  the  clergy  of  his  town 
Ai  bu  a  freethinker,  a  ruiuuur  which  he  never  took  any 
•tops  either  to  prove  or  disprove.  But  his  conduct  and 
alents  had  gained  him  so  much  respect  among  his  follow- 
ntizens.  that  to  take  off  the  hat  to  Daniel  Bernoulli  was 
iiie  of  the  first  lessons  inculcated  upon  the  children  of  Basle. 

The  following  anecdotes  were  related  by  himself,  and  he 
isserte«l  that  his  self-love  was  more  flattered  by  the  inri- 
Icnts  they  contain  than  by  all  hi.-*  prizes.  When  he  was  a 
fouiif;  man  on  his  travels,  he  talked  with  a  stranger  whose 
surioeity  was  exeited  by  bis  ctmversation.  and  who  asked 
Ins  name.  *I  am  Daniel  Bemoalli.'  answered  he.  The 
Uranger,  thinkinij  from  his  youthful  looks  that  he  could  not 
je  so  celebrate  a  man,  and  wishing  to  answer  the  supposed 
luax  by  one  still  better,  replied,  'And  I  am  Isiuk!  Newton.' 
The  other  is  as  fnllow>« :— Koenig,  then  well  known  as  a 
mathematieian,  was  dining  with  biro,  and  talking  with  some 

K'de  of  a  very  difficult  qneation,  wbidi  it  had  taken  him  a 
g  time  to  solw;  BwnouIK  want  on  attending  to  his 
ifuests,  nnd  before  they  rose  from  table  furnished  Koenig 
ff'ith  a  s^dution  of  his  question.  (See  the  ^/o^«  of  Daniel 
Bernoulli  by  Condoroet) 

John  Bkh-noulli  II.,  third  son  of  John  BemooUi  I.,  bom 
It  Basle.  May  18,  1710,  died  there  July  17.  1790.  He 
studied  law  and  matliematiea.  and  was  sooeeasively  pnfeieor 
of  eloqnenios  and  of  matbematies.  Three  of  Ms  menoin 
gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

John  Bernoulli  III.,  his  son.  born  at  Basic,  November 
4,  1744,  died  at  Berlin.  July  13,  1807.  At  nineteen  years 
of  age  ho  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Berlin. 
Ho  de?Oted  himself  particalarly  to  astronomy,  and  his 
nuoMroiii^  observations  are  in  the  Berlin  HsnioiFt  and 
Kphemrride*.  He  gave  an  editwn  of  the  algebra  of  Bnler ; 
his  lyttret  sur  dilfcrentu  xuji'tx,  <!(-c.,  1777 — 1779,  contain 
much  information  on  the  state  of  observaturies.  There  is 
a  ILsi  of  his  works  in  the  Hio^raphie  Urnverseii' . 

Jamks  Hbrnoulli  II.,  second  son  of  John  BcrnoulU 
II.,  born  at  Basle,  October  17.  1759.  was  the  deputy  of  his 
uncte  I^uiiel  in  his  pcafeewnibip.  when  the  latter'became 
infirm,  but  did  not  sneeeed  him,  owing  to  candidates  being 
then  chosen  by  lot.  He  wa^  afterwards  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Petersburg,  and  married  a  grand  daughter  of 
Killer.  His  memoirs  in  the  Petersburg  transactions  had 
begun  to  show  that  ho  had  the  talent  of  his  pred«cei>sors,  but 
he  died  of  apoplexy  while  bathing  in  the  Ne\'a,  July  3, 1789. 
His  Ui^t  is  in  the  iVop.  Act.  Petropoi.  voL  vii.  iBiog.  Univ.) 

Nicotas  BinifOVi.i.1  T.,  nephew  of  the  two  nnt  Ber^ 
noullis,  was  born  at  R  isle,  October  10,  lfiR7,  died  there 
November  i'),  I7C9.  Ho  was  professor  of  mathematics  and 
of  lit^'ic  at  Padua,  afterwards  of  law  :  }^r'  le.  There  are 
some  of  his  writings  among  tboso  of  John  Bernoulli. 


In  concluding  this  article  we  shall  remark  that  the  two 
elder  Bernoullis  lived  during  the  time  while  the  mathe- 
matics W«M  in  a  !)tatQ  of  growth  towards  the  power  whii^ 
was  leqolrod  for  ph>  sical  analysis.  No  two  men  eontribiited 

more  to  \h\i  work :  and  it  is  the  integral  calculus,  as  received 
from  their  hands,  which  became  the  instrument  of  their 
successors.  They  are  of  the  age  of  Newton  and  Leiluiitz; 
Daniel  Bernoulli,  on  the  other  band,  is  the  contemporary 
of  Cloiraut,  Euler,  and  D'Alunben ;  and  In  the  hands  of 
these  four,  the  new  calealns  wii  ^plied  to  investigation  of 
malarial  phenomena.  The  eircamitanoes  of  the  tuMS  re- 
quired such  men.  and  there  is  no  question  that  they  luust 
have  appeare<l  ;  but  that  they  should  all  three  have  come 
from  one  family  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  and  furnishes  an 
instance  of  consanguinity  of  talent  of  one  kind,  which  must 
exeile  the  curiosity  even  of  those  who  cam  Uttle  Jbr  the  iub> 
jeeCs  on  wluch  it  was  empknred. 

BBRNSTORF.  j6hANN  HARTWIG  ERNST, 
COUNT  VON,  a  younger  son  of  Joachim  En  Vk  i  ,  Baron 
Von  Bernstorf.  chamberlain  to  the  elector  of  llun  i  r,  was 
born  ul  Hanover,  May  13,  I71'2.  His  educasn  ii  u:,>  <  in- 
ducted by  the  learned  Keyssler,  and  m  tm  company  he  tra- 
velled thnmgb  the  principal  states  of  Europe.  Having 
visited  Denmark,  he  obiatned  fiom  Christian  VI.,  in  1732, 
the  appointment  of  minister  at  the  oonrt  of  Augustus  II., 
elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  In  1 737  he  l>ccame 
envoy  from  Denmark  to  the  Germanic  diet  at  Ratisbon,  and 
from  1744  to  1750  resided  in  France  as  Danish  ambassador. 
In  1751  Frederic  V.  appointed  inm  mimster  for  foreign 
affairs,  which  ollicc  he  filled  till  the  ascendancy  of  Slruensee 
in  1770,  when  he  was  dismisiod,  and  retired  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  died,  Februarv  18, 177S.  He  was  created  a  count 
in  1767  by  Christum  VlL.  whom  he  aeeonpanied  on  liii 
travels  in  1768. 

The  principal  event  of  his  ministry  was  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  differences  between  Denmark  and  Russia  on  tlie 
subject  of  Holstein-Grottorp.  In  1762  war  vraa  tiiNatened 
by  Peter  III.  of  Russia,  but  bis  dirath  having  averted  the 
pre«ent  danger,  a  treaty  was  ne<;uuatc<l  b}'  Bemstoif^  which 
was  finally  concluded  in  1 773,  by  which  Russia  resigned  all 
pretensions  to  Hob>tein,  and  received  in  exchange  Oldenburg. 
It  was  by  Bemstorf's  advice  that  Frederic  V.  purchased  the 
property  of  the  Danish  West  India  Company,  and  opened 
the  traide  in  1 754.  The  claims  of  Denmark  on  the  city  of 
Hamburg  were  finally  adjusted  during  his  administration. 
In  1768  Denmark  formally  resigned  her  claim  of  suze- 
rainet^  over  Hamburg;.  Hamburg;  remittinR  in  return  a 
part  of  the  debt  due  to  her  from  Denmark.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  his  policy  was  the  preservation  of  peace,  in  conjuno* 
tion  with  which  he  directed  all  his  eft»ts  to  the  promotion 
of  oommerce  and  manufiustores,  and  the  enoooragement  of 
literature.  He  bears  the  character  of  an  able  and  upright 
minister,  and  his  exertions  for  the  abolition  of  feudal  slavery 
reflect  the  hifjhest  honour  both  on  his  wisdom  and  huma- 
nity. (A  fuller  account  of  his  hfe  and  administration  may 
be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  UaUfiaUm  mtr  StaUUHu 
der  Ddnitchen  Staaten.) 

BERNSTORP,  ANDREW  PBTBR.  COUNT  VON. 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Oartow,  in  Liine- 
burg,  August  28.  1735.  Ho  became  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  in  D<  :iii.Lirk.  ii:  1773,  which  office  \u-  hui  i  lurini,'  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  July  21» 
1797.   (Smmbmg  vm  Bikbiimm  wr^fyrnHMOtr  LS- 

MM,) 

BBltOB,  in  soology.  a  genns  of  marine  animnb  esta- 
blished by  MtlUer,  and  plaora  by  Lamarck  under  the  second 
division  of  the  flret  section  of  his  first  order  of  Uaiiiuria,  or 
radiated  animals.  Cuvier  arran^re^!  the  <^enus under  his  Aca- 
lej)h(r,  which  furni  his  third  class  of  soophytes.  It  belongs  to 
the  CUiograda  of  De  Blainfilb,  and  to  the  Ctenophorcf  of 
Esobscholts.  In  Lesaon't  anangement  the  Beioidm  form  the 
first  family  of  the  first  divisien  of  Aeattpkau.  The  speeies, 
which  arc  gelatinous,  transparent,  and  either  oval  or  ijlobular, 
(loat  in  the  ocean,  where  tiiey  are  widely  iliffused.  Lamarck 
says  that  they  uru  MJ^^  [i/insphonc,  and  that  they  shine  at 
nigiit  like  lamps  suspendt^l  m  the  sea.  their  brilliancy  be- 
coming vivid  in  proportion  4p  the  rapidity  of  their  motions. 
Their  breathing  is  earried  on  hy  meani  of  cilia,  which  oat- 
tend  longitudinally  and  at  ei)uaTdistanoes  slong  the  sorihee 
froTn  the  mouth  to  the  inferior  opening.  Fabricius  observed 
minute  crustaceans  in  the  difjestive  organs,  and  that  when 
one  of  ■111-  .11.  in  lis  was  broken  to  pieces  those  pieces  stiU 
continued  to  live  and  swim  about  by  the  action  of  the  cilia, 
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vUA  WM  8tm  continued.  T>io  bcro"s  liave  a  rotatory 
fBotioQ,  and  Bosc  ob&erved  that  they  al^o  had  another,  pro- 
duced hf  an  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation. 

MM.  Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards  hare  pvcn  an  inte- 
rmtinf;  dewriptlon  of  the  organization  of  the  Rlobular  heroe 
(Bero'e  Pileus,  T>ani. ;  PfntrobracMtX  of  Fleming;  Eueharit 
of  Pfron  and  of  BlainviUo).  and  I>r.  Grant,  in  the  TVoim- 
actiofu  qf  th« Zoologiral  Sanely,  h.i^  ijivcn  an  iiMc  account 
of  its  nervous  aystem,  and  ol  the  structure  of  its  cilia. 
Cuvicr  mentions  it  as  being  common  in  the  north— wlua- 
itisaaidto  be  oneoftho  aliments  of  the  whale  (Hatana) 
•^Tid  Hi  tl»  elianiMl  on  the  French  coast.  Dr.  Grant 
foui  d  till-  species  on  the  coast  off  Staffi^  wd  ilw  OH  Ibe 
coa^t  of  Slioppev,  in  the  harbonr  of  SheeilMH.  IB  which 
lutti  r  localiiv,  says  Dr.  Grant,*  the  boatmen,  who  seemed 
to  bo  familiar  with  it  under  the  name  of  the  spawn  of 
the  sea-cgR  (echinux),  whidi  it  somewhat  rosembli  =■  i:i 
Us  giofaMlar  ind  ribbed  form.  aMurcl  me  that  often  lu 
hot  and  calm  weath«r  tlMgrimunn  with  ibu  little  mcduse 
in  such  numbers  as  to  cover  tiM  •nrfitoe  of  tlie  vmter  in  all 
this  part  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thainok.  The  anhnal  hu  a 
regtilar  oval  furm,  with  its  Icinirest  diameter  fWmi  the  mouth 
to  the  anus,  about  six  lines,  and  ita  breadth  about  four  hnes. 
The  eeneral  toxtoie  of  thft  bod^  »^ta  tnm^aiwt  and 
isolourleM.'  ^ 

BBRO^US  (V^puMtf  that  is.  son  of  Ossus).  priest  of 
tVe  temple  of  BeU»  at  BabylMi  ia  tha  tima  of  ^tolamy 
I'inliidolphus.  is  believad  to  haTahoan  horn  in  tho  laltor 
part  of  tlie  reiL-n  of  Alexander  thf  Great.  He  wrote  a 
*  History  of  the  Cbaldipans  and  the  Actions  of  their  Kin^fs,' 
which  has  been  long  lo«t,  though  fragment*  of  it  are  pre- 
serred  in  the  works  of  several  antient  authors,  particularly 
in  those  of  Joseph  us  and  Eusehius.  Fabricius,  in  his 
m/iotheea  Qmm,  adit  Hamfa.  vol.  sb.  pp.  175- 
2)1,  collected  them  under  the  titia  of  ^mgrnmOaBmnd 
f  v  Srripiit  ejtts  gertuiniM.  They  vaw  alio  edilad  by 
Riehter.  Leip^ip,  IS'-'.'i.  8vo. 

For  this  &cr\K-c  Fahricms  dc'*or\-es  the  thanks  of  the 
learned  world,  at  WJe  Annius.  or  Nanni,  a  monk  of  Viterbo 
in  Italy,  who  was  bom  in  1437.  and  continued  to  live  to  the 
end  of  that  eaotaiy,  caunterfitiited  lemal  booka  under  old 
names,  of  whieh  mnnber  were  Manetho.  JSsreMir,  and  Me- 
gt\>thenes.  whom  }if>  r  tiled  Metaathenes,  a  mistake  into 
which  he  wa*  led  hy  Ruttiius  s  Latin  version  of  Jos^pihus, 
and  which  gave  the  first  t)ccasion  flir  tin-  dijcovery  ol"  hi* 
eheat.  Thnte  books  be  nublished  with  a  comment  upon 
them,  and  for  some  tima  tney  passed  for  the  genuine  works 
of  the  antbofa  whoia  namM  they  b«e,  but  were  presently 
exploded  a*  fletiont.  An  aeeoant  of  the  editions  of  the 
fclse  Berosus  will  ho  found  in  Meuscl's  lUbliotheca  Hi*- 
torica,  8vo.  Lips.  1 782,  >-ol.  i.  part  L  p.  15  ;  with  an  enume- 
ration of  the  eariier  anthon  hf  whom  the  fafgny  waa  dis- 
covered. 

Pliny  says  that  the  genuine  works  of  Berosus  contained 
Mtronomieal  ohaeivatione  for  480  years  (Hitt.  Nat.  li.  vii. 
e.  56):  the  computation  of  which  is  generally  supnoiod  to 
have  begun  from  the  ajra  of  Nabonassar,  which  would  bring 
them  to  the  time  of  Berosus,  about  270  years  before  the 
Christian  tora. 

Aflcr  tlie  Macedonians  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Babvlon.  BoHMma  ia  said  to  have  learned  from  thetn  tlie 
Gfeeh  lanfnaffB.  and  jpaaeing  thence  into  Greece,  first 
eettled  at  Cos,  the  hirth-place  of  Hippoorates  (Vitruvius, 
li.  ix.  c.  7.).  where  he  esublished  a  college  or  aehool  for  the 
study  of  astrunoroy  and  astrology.  Afterwards  he  went 
from  C>»  to  Athens*,  u  here  he  grow  so  r.immi'i  Tor  his  pre 
dictions,  that  the  Athenians  were  induced  to  place  a  statue 
of  him  in  their  gymnasium  whieh  had  a  gilded  lOttgae. 
(Plin.  Hitt.  Nai,  \i,  vii.  c.  37.) 

(See  Mor^ri.  Dietionnaire  Hittorique,  edit.  Amst.  1740, 
torn.  ii.  p.  238 :  Biographie  Universelit,  tem.  iv,  8*0.  Par. 
1 8 1 1 .  p.  .135 :  I'rideaux's  Connexion  of  tht  Witt,  ef  iha  Old 
and  Sew  T'St.  H\o.  l^md.  1725,  vol.  ii.  pp.  RM,  iii.  Or.) 

Whether  Beroiiua  the  a»trunomer  he  the  »ume  pcrtson 
with  the  historian  has  been  a  matter  of  discu-Mon.  arising 
probably  out  of  the  extravagant  antiquity  whu-h  some  have 
given  to  the  latter,  making  him  as  cNd  as  Mo<es.  All  the 
astronomers  who  preceded  historical  teeard  hav«  been  made 
mythological  personages:  Justin  Martyr  even  aaaerts  Be- 
rosus to  tlie  fallier  of  t'lO  (!nraa?an  Rilivl  Vitruvius. 
who  says,  as  alwve  state'l,  tliat  he  o]>eiiC(l  a  s<hool 
of  astrology  at  Cos,  also  expla.ns  at   some  len^^lh  the 

apiniona  of  Barasos  on  the  bumd's  light,  which  are  not 


worth  citing  ;  hut  Cleomedes  fcited  by  Delambre,  A*t. 
Anc.  i.  22S)  descrihej*  him  a^  maintaining  that  the  moon's 
rotation  on  her  axis  is  of  the  same  Icnpth  a.<«  her  #yfr- 
odical  revolution,  from  full  moon  to  full  moon  ;  a  curious 
opinion,  and  near  the  truth,  as  har  lalation  is  in  fbot  aqoal 
to  her  aideieal  iwoltttien,  fleon  »  ttar  to  the  atar  aaia. 
VKmrfni  also  attrihntee  to  Berosna  flie  mvention  or  the 
'  heraicyrl  um  excavafum  ex  quadrafo,  ad  enclimaque  euc- 
risum."  This  Delambre  imagines  to  l>o  (for  the  phra*e  Unim 
not  admit  of  dwisive  interpretation)  ihe  same  as  the  trt.'f.r. 
or  heroisphencal  dial :  that  is,  a  concave  hennsphtre.  vm: 
an  opaque  point  or  globule  at  the  centre,  by  the  shadow  cf 
which  the  plaoe  of  the  aoa  might  ha  hud  doim  in  the  hemi- 
sphere ;  bat  it  mmt  he  elinad  that  in  the  next  words  cf 
vitruvius,  the  "xa^,  ,xs  distinguished  from  tlic  heratcyclium, 
is  attributed  to  Arimarchus.  Delambrti',  i:<iinf;  u[v>ii  this 
livpotiiesis,  asserts  ilr  scriptinn  of  Vitriiviu<*  to  lie  incor- 
rect, unless  '  qiiadrBtuiu  mean  a  parallelopiped.  But  U 
seems  to  us  that  the  section  of  the  hemispherical  dial  (u  he- 
misphere hollowed  in  a  cube  and  elevated  for  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  aa  we  my  of  a  globe)  made  by  the  plane  of  the 
meriniaii,  is  in  so  many  words  the  instrument  descril)*^  1  1  v 
Vitruviu.o ;  and  we  submit,  therefore,  whether  the*bemi- 
cyclium'be  n  it  n  merj'.,:in  instrument,  or  OMtidiMk  ^tsil 
only,  for  taking  the  sun V  altitudti  nuoo. 

the  Btoiy  «  Plhqr  relative  to  the  Chaldiean  obserratioiks 
of  480  yeaia  ii  mot*  madest  than  that  «f  Simplieiiia.  [8«» 
AflTBOwoiiT.Tol.  n.  p.  SSI,}  We  lefinr  to  tbt  aroele  fer 
the  notion  which  wo  entertain  of  ChaMEcan  astronomy:  v 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  discuss  the  probability  of  Plmy's 
testimony,  unless  some  information  eould  be  gained  aate 
what  sort  of  observations  they  were. 

(For  authorities  conneoM  iritb  the  astronomy  of  Berosm^ 
see  Weidler,  Hist,  AHnm,;  and  Bk>unt,  Csmmra,  4c.} 

BBRO'SVB,  hi  entomology,  a  genua  of  eoleopleroaa  in* 
sects  of  the  family  IfydrophiUd*  (Leach).  These  beeilrt 
inhabit  [wihI*.  in  wlilch  iliei  may  often  be  seen  swimming 
in  an  invi  rtcd  position.  There  are,  however,  other  pecu- 
harities  in  theu*  mode  of  proijrossion  in  the  water  whicb. 
being  common  to  the  tribe,  will  be  noticed  un  ler  the  head 
HvoROPRiLioji.  They  moat  probably  feed  upon  e«fe- 
taUe  eabetaneee.  The  common  colonrinfr  of  the  eperies  it 
dusky  yellow  ^Tiricd  with  markintis  of  a  Mack  or  datk  me- 
tallic bronxo  hue  ;  their  form  is  nearly  o\  hI,  ar.d  tlie  prin- 
cipal generic  characters  are,  eyes  prominent.  clyi>-u>  entire, 
antennffi  nine  (?)  jointed,  thorax  narrowe:  than  the  elytra. 

BERRE,  a  small  town  in  Franee,  in  ilie  department  ri 
Boochee-dtt-RhAne.  standing  tipon  a  aalt  lake  {Uamg}  to 
whieh  it  gtvaa  name^  and  whieh  eoutittitee  iu  ehiaf  daiin 
to  a  separate  notice. 

Tlie  lake  is  near  the  sea,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
the  continuous  channel*  of  Martigues  a;ul  hi  lour-de-Bouf. 
The  lake  is  someiitnes  regarded  as  €«!is.istiug  of  four  parts 
—  the  elang  Je  Berre  (ni  tlu-  marc  limited  application  cSf  dw 
name)  in  the  centre— the  rlan^  tie  iU.  CKaamw  the  north' 
weet'-the  (tang  de  Muriht  on  the  south — and  the  ita>ig  dt 
Vaine  on  the  oast.  These  four  ports  constitute,  however, 
but  one  lake,  to  which  the  general  name  of  Herre  is  gtvca. 
Soineiiiiies  it  is  ealled  the  itang  de  Harliguet.  It  U  about 
t'vclv  ir  thirteen  nules  long  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  about 
ten  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part,  according  to  the  map  ef 
Franco  by  Bru<^  (Paris,  1S18),  or  rather  larg»  acooraiog 
to  the  map  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Di/Tueiom 
Vte/ul  Knowtdg0,  Its  circuit,  which  is  ven-  irtcgular. 
difrer«>ntly  statefl;  Malte  Bruu's  estimate  of  dlleeu  French 
lea;:ues  fforty-oiie  or  fofty^twe  Dike)  ia  probably  net  fir 
Irutu  the  truth. 

An  examination  of  the  borders  of  this  lake  shows  that 
it  was  formerly  far  more  extensive.  The  writer  in  the 
Encydapedie  MitkoHque  thinks  it  is  scaioely  a  twentieth 
part  of  what  it  once  waa.  Its  sur&ce  is  tranquil,  sod  it  is 
navigable  in  its  whole  extent,  and  communicates,  as  alrcadT 
noticed,  with  the  It  recei^i.s  iwo  Miia.l  t,\<^,  ti»c 

Toutoubre  and  tiio  .Arc,  of  wli;eli  the  I'oriut'f  h<u*  a  wurse 
of  alK)iit  tlurty  miles,  and  the  latter  of  between  forty  and 
fifty.  The  banks  of  the  lake  ore.  at  least  on  the  side  of  the 
town  of  Berre,  very  charming,  and  studded  with  vdlaigse; 
there  are  on  them  the  two  towns  of  Bene  and  St.  Chamas. 
On  the  south-east  side,  the  lake  ia  bounded  a  causeway 
of  about  tliri-e  miles  in  length  and  130  feet  in  I  reudth. 
which  iicparatt^s  it  from  thc^tanv  de  Beaumont  or  M  urignaa. 
This  causeway  is  saul  to  have  hi-en  throwti  up  by  CxiW 

Marius  in  a  single  night,  and  in  the  preeenco  of  the  entt^y ; 
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still  bears  the  name  of  ban  CtSaa  or  Cat.  If  tmy  faith  is 
y  be  plaeod  in  this  tnditioii,  we  mutt  suppose  tbo  Ctnng  de 

teaumont  to  hnve  boon  inohidL"!  in  the  ('l:iii<;  de  Berre. 

The  waters  of  the  6taii|j;  de  Berrf  deposit  ;i  greater  quali- 
ty of  salt  than  tlmsc  of  any  other  df  ttic  ]iools  which  line 
!jis  part  of  the  French  coast,  and  it  is  of  excellent  quality. 
^  threat  number  of  eels  are  taken  ereiy  ftax;  •eeoraing  to 
he  Mncpdopidie  iUtkodiqmAM  qtdmUm,  or  ewtf.,  in  w- 
lualW  •atten.  limid««  thotm  Ait  w  tatm  tnuh }  mboutlbrty 
ntintauT  of  '•ouiir^ue,  «  piapantioii  mttly  ftimilar  to 

iiv  iare,  are  also  inuiie. 

Tlie  country  around  the  lake  prodncet  an  abundance  of 
>\ive»  ;  but  the  air  considered  uobealthy  ;  no  doubt  from 
he  exhalation  from  such  a  saxfiw9  of  water. 

The  little  town  of  Berre  ia  upon  an  inhl  ontlienorfh<«a«t 
lid*  of  the  lake.  It  was  fbrmerly  one  of  ttie  strongeat  Ibr- 

resses  in  Provenrc.  Itw  is  taken  in  lS91,aftcra  lon'^  sieffe. 
jy  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy;  and  though  ail  the 
est  of  Proveiieo  submitte<l  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  that 
nonurch  was  unable  to  expel  the  dukie  fVom  this  stronghold. 
It  wtu  evacuated  by  virtue  of  the  tteaty  of  Vervins  in  i:>98. 
Tba  foi  tificatioDS  have  nowgnnc  to  decay.  TtM  cbutabwaa 
>ne»  celebrated  fbr  its  r«lics,  though  even  the  Catbdlie  writers 
wllO  nientiun  them  cast  j-tr.  tit;  su^picllnl  on  their  ^'enuiiie- 
nesa.  The  population  of  Burro,  according  to  me  Diction- 
naire  Uniwnel  de  la  France.  Paris,  1804,  our  latest  au- 
thority, was  1660,  This  towa  is  about  ten  miles  S.W.  of 
Aix.  43^  29*  N.  lat,  5'  1 1'  B.  lonj?. 

There  is  a  small  river,  Berre.  in  ihe department  of  Aude; 
it  falls  into  tho  fitun.'  de  Siye  in.  In  the  department  of 
DrOtne  there  is  another  !>iii:>'.l  >tre:uii  of*  the  sanio  unmc,  a 
feeder  of  the  Rhone.    (Malte  BruQ;  £xpilly ;  Encycb- 

BRRRBTrNI.   [See  ConToirA,  P.  OA.J 

BERRI  or  BERRY,  a  provinee  of  Franee.  neoily  cor- 

rosp<indiii)?  to  the  prcspnt  nr»p:trtmonts  of  Cher  and  Indre. 
While  the  old  territorial  divisions  of  France  existed,  Bern 
Vfu*  honndiHi  on  thf"  \.  bv  the  distnets  of  Gfitinais,  OrlAanais 
I*n)ner,  and  Blaisu>s.  wliidi  were  parts  of  the  province  of 
Orl^anaia;  on  the  E.  and  S.E.  by  Nivcrnais  and  Bour- 
bonaia;  on  tiie  S.  and  S.W.  by  La  Marebe ;  and  on  tbe 
W.  by  Touraine.  The  a bape  of  the  proTinee  of  Bern  waa 
very  irre^rular;  its  {greatest  length,  measured  N.E.  and  S.W,, 
from  the  neiehbourhood  of  Cosne  on  the  Loire  to  near  Le 
Htanc,  a  to«n  nti  the  Crcuse.  was  about  105  miles;  the 
greatest  breadth  aUtut  90.   These  duuensionsj  which  arc 
measured  on  the  man  published  by  the  Soeuty  for  the 
Diftui'm  of  Uteful  knmcMee,  exceed  very  mu«b  tboie 
which  are  (riven  by  Expilly  in  his  Dietiomnttrt  dn  Gatdat, 
and  are  rather  more  than  those  given  in  the  Dictionnaire 
Vniversel  d«  la  I'rance.    Bftrr\'  lies  between  46°  10'  and 
47^  40'  N.  int..  and  betwwn  1°  and  3°  E.  loujr,  nearly.  It 
was  usually  cou»idered  as  iHvided  into  Lo  Haul  Berri  (Upper 
Bern),  between  the  Cher  and  the  I.oire,  and  Le  Bas  Berri 
(Lower  Berri).  8.W.  of  Ihe  Cher.  Bourgea,  the  capital, 
waa  in  Upper  BOrrf.  about  1 23  milea  (meaaured  in  a  Mraight 
line)  duo  south  of  Paris,  or  131  bf  therOld  tbffOUgh  Fon- 
lainebleau,  Moniartjis,  and  Gien. 

The  surfare  of  the  ground  is  little  varieil ;  there  are  no 
fflounumn.  and  few  hills,  except  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Ljire  (which  b^^tuiided  the  province  on  the  N.E.),  E.  of 
Bourges.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Loire :  the  Cher,  a  feeder 
of  the  Loire,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Grande  Saudro  or 
Sauldre,  the  Pelito  Sniidre,  the  F.vrc,  and  the  Amon  ; 
»hu  Iiidre,  another  tributary  of  the  Loire  ;  and  the  Crcuse, 
whieh  Hows  into  tin-  X'ienne,  a  third  tributary  of  the  Loire, 
within  the  basin  of  which  river  Berri  may  oousequently  be 
Bflluded.  The  banks  nf  the  rivera  Loire,  Cher,  and  Atmw, 
aw  of  great  fertility,  but  of  the  rest  of  the  province  a  con- 
nderaMe  part  is  occupied  by  heaths,  unwholesome  marshes, 
orsanl!^  tracts, which  however  are  notendrely  unprfi  Uu  ti\e. 
hut  vieiii  tolerable  grain  crops.  The  quantity  of  wood  is 
Tdnsiderable,  above  naif  as  much  again  in  proportion  as 
the  rest  of  France.  The  mineials  are  icon,  ochre,  and 
good  building-stone. 

Beiri  had  only  one  diocese  under  the  oW  regime,  viz.,  the 
Archbishopric  of  Bourt:cs ;  hut  the  cler|,'y  were  very  nu- 
merouE,  and  the  number  of  coUcpiate  churelics,  abb<'yR,  and 
othur  religious  houses  considerable.  Of  course  the  Rcvo- 
lutiun  ban  caused  great  changes  in  tMt  mpeot  The  dio- 
^se  appears,  however,  to  retain  ita  fimaar  extent  (eompie- 
tModing  the  denirtnwnts  of  Indie  tnd  Cbei)>  and  die  dh>- 
*Mii  mi  anmepiaeopd  tank.    BQa  fnAagane  are  tbe 


Bishops  of  Clermont,  Limogea.  Lo  Puy,  Tullib  ub4  St. 

Flou- 

The  chief  towns  in  Upper  Berri.  with  their  population  in 
1832.  are  as  follows:-  Bourires,  the  capital,  on  the  rivers 
Auron  and  Evre,  p  i  ;  7, 1-26  (or  theto.vn.  or  19, 730  for  the 
whole  commune;  \  serzon,  on  the  Cher,  pop.  4706;  Dun- 
Le-Roi,  on  die  Auron.  pop.  S4SB  for  the  town,  or  3874  far 
the  whole  ooDMMine:  Sanoanv^  Mtr  the  Loue,  pom.  8270 
ftw  tbe  town,  or  309t  for  tbe  whole  eoattane;  Mebon.  on 
theEvre,  pjp.  2277  for  the  town,  or  3.110  for  the  whole  com- 
niuiie  ;  Aub'uui.on  the  Nere,  a  fee<U  r  of  the  Grande  Saudre, 
[H>1>.  '.'1^9;  and  Chuteiiuneuf,  on  the  Cher,  pop.  1737  for 
the  town,  or  2019  for  the  whole  commune.  [See  Bouaoas, 
Chrr,  DarAltfllB^rr  or,  and  Sanckrrk.]  In  Lower  Berri 
are  Chtteaiifoux.  on  the  Indre,  pop.  10,811  fbr  the  town,  or 
11,587  fbr  tbe  whole  commune ;  Isaondnn,  on  the  ITieols,  a 
branch  of  the  Arnon,  pop.  9i44  for  the  town,  or  1 1,664  for 
the  \\hole  commune:  Le  Blanc,  on  tlie  Creuse.  pop.  3617 
for  the  tu'.vn,  or  ISO  t  for  the  wlinle  commune  ;  La  Chatre, 
on  the  Indre,  pop.  .1»13  for  the  town,  or  4343  for  tbe  whole 
commune  ;  \'alen9ay,  on  the  Nahon,  a  small  atream,  a 
ibeder  of  the  Feuson,  which  tlows  into  tbe  Cher,  pop.  3095 ; 
Buian^i$.  on  tiie  Tndre,  pop.  2739  for  the  town,  or  44 1 6  for 
the  whole  commune :  I..evroux,  on  the  MouUna,  a  branch  of 
the  Nahon  just  mentioned,  ]> op.  234.?  for  the  town,  or  3058 
for  tlie  wiiole  commune  :  St.  Aiiinan,  on  the  Cher,  pop, 
2228  for  the  town,  or  2772  for  the  whole  commune ;  fieUes, 
on  tbe  Cher,  pop.  1915  for  the  town,  or  41S1  for  ue  whole 
commune ;  Yatan,  between  ChUteauroux  and  Vierzon.  pop. 
1 889  for  the  town,  or  2764  for  the  whole  commune;  D6ols 
or  Buurg  de  Wah  or  B  >urg  Diou,  close  to  Chiiteauroux, 
pop.  1792  for  the  tawn,  or  2113  for  the  whole  commune ; 
and  Lignidrex,  on  the  Arnon,  pop.  1704  for  the  town,  or  1987 
for  the  whole  commune.  Cuatbaoiodx,  Inou, 

DspASTMsirr  or,  Ia8ooovH.X.ACRATBX,and  La  Blanc] 
The  present  population  of  the  district  cannot  be  ^'iven 
exactly,  as  the  census  ha*  fi)r  many  years  been  taken  by 
departments.    Pro!  .ibiy  ilio.ouo  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 

In  a  very  remote  period  this  pruviitce  was  inhabited  by  a 
people,  the  Bittirigcs.  or  as  they  are  sometinoa  called,  to 
distin^'uish  them  from  another  people  of  tlM  ««ttie  name, 
the  Bituriges  Cobi.  These  onee  nelo,  if  we  may  credit  the 
testimony  of  I. ivy,  tlie  supreme  dnniinion  of  the  Celtic  Iril.ies 
in  Gaul ;  and  Aii;bi"utusi,  thtir  kin^;  (a  contemporary  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  ting  of  Rome),  sent  out,  under  las 
nephews  BeUovesus  and  Sigovesus,  two  numerous  bodies  of 
Gauls  to  attack,  the  one  Italy  aiid  the  other  Germany.  In 
Ihe  time  of  Cmar,  the  Biturigea  had  lost  their  anticnt  vn- 
eminence,  and  were  under  tbe  protection  of  tbe  AeduL  Their 
chief  town  was  Avaricum,  w  hich  Ca-sar  describes  as  nearly 
the  finest  city  in  Gaul,  and  very  strong  by  situation.  In 
the  war  which  Crcsar,  near  the  close  of  his  command  in 
Ganl,  carried  on  ogamst  \'crcint;etorix  the  Arvcninm,  this 
country  beoama  the  scene  uf  contest,  and  Avaricum  was 
taken,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  by  tfaw  Bomans.  Acrord- 
ing  to  tbe  diriaiott  of  Ganl  made  by  die  Romans,  Berri 
was  included  in  Aquitnnia  Prima.    After  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  this  countiy  came  succossivelv  into 
the  hands  of  the  Visi^^otlis  and  Franks;  and  in  the  inidiUe 
ages  was  under  its  own  hereditary  counts,  wlio  took  their 
title  from  their  capital,  Bourges,  a  name  derived  from  Bi- 
turiges, which  designation  had  superseded  that  of  Avari- 
cum.   In  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  the  counU 
were,  accor  lii.  '  tr  some  writers.  Succeeded  by  the  viscounts 
of  Buurges,  the  last  of  whom,  Eudes  Arpin,  sold  the  pro- 
vince to  Philippe  I.,  king  of  France.    From  this  time, 
though  often  bestowed  as  an  appanage  upon  varioua 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  it  never  continue<l  long  alie- 
nated from  the  crown.    In  later  times  it  has  fretjucntly 
given  title  to  some  of  the  French  princes.    The  last  who 
li''M  it  was  the  younger  fon  of  Charles  X..  ex-kiuf;  of 
France.    He  was  assassinated  on  the  lath  February,  1820, 
by  an  individual  named  Louvcl.    The  assassin,  a  po- 
litical fknatio,  bad  harboured  for  several  yean  the  design 
of  asaaasinating  either  the  duke  or  soma  odwr  branch  of 
the  Bourbon  fkmily.   He  was  tried  on  the  5th  nntl  nth.  n-i  I 
guillotined  on  the  7th  of  June  of  the  same  year,  vi'iitui..;^: 
de  la  Force,  f^'oiin/'i-  Desrription  de  la  Prance;  Kxpill)  . 
Dictiomaire  des  (Jautes,  f^c. ;  Diciioiomrt  IMwmml  de  la 
France  ;  Midte-Brun ;  Letter*  from  Ermett  by  Jalm  Mt 
CobheU;  Etu^/dmidM  Mi^wli^.^ 

BERRY,  in  the  acoa^tion  of  botaniitii  b  a  tem  eon- 
ftnad  to  nidk  aeft  and  tuewfaiit  flnto  o  haw  ttair  aaadf 
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•ying  loosely  among  pulp.  The  gooseberry  and  the  eumiDt 
are  therefore  genuine  berrie* ;  but  plums.  rose-bepfl»  ham, 
&e.,  in  which  the  seeds  do  not  lie  among  pulp,  are  nuAuded 
from  the  deGnition,  although  they  are  all  conqpnhnided 
under  the  same  name  in  common  lani^uai^. 

BERRY  POMEROY,  a  parish  m  the  county  of  Devon, 
near  the  river  Dart,  in  the  hundred  of  Haytor,  and  about 
two  mites  E.N.E.  from  the  borough  of  Totnesg.  This  pariah 
includes  the  villages  of  Longcorobe,  Weston,  Bourton,  Af- 
ton,  and  Wcekaborough.  Bridgetown,  adjoining  Totneu, 
is  alivo  in  this  parish.  Berry,  or  more  properly  Bury,  sij?- 
nifles  a  walled  town  ;  and  the  addition  of  Pomcroy  is  from 
the  family  which  for  many  centuries  held  possession  of  the 
manor.  This  family  was  descended  fton  Ralph  de  Pomerai, 
MM  of  tlie  followers  of  William  Hne  Cow|ueror,  who  gave 
Dim  not  only  the  manor  of  Berry,  but  many  c^her  lordsbiiM 
and  estates  in  this  county,  some  of  which  are  sped  Red  by 
Camden.  This  person  built  a  castle  here,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  a  barony  or  honour.  The  family  uf  the  Pomeroys 
continued  to  reside  here,  and  to  hold  the  chief  rank  in  this 
part  of  the  oountiy,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI..  when  the 
manor  of  Berry  eame.  it  is  not  agreed  whether  by  forfeiture, 
cession,  or  sale,  but  Camden  says  by  sale,  from  the  hands  of 
Sir  Tliomas  Poineroy  to  the  Protector  Somerset,  with  whose 
descendants  it  has  ever  sirue  rnnained.  In  the  parish 
church  there  are  some  handsome  monuments  of  the  Sey- 
mour family.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  is  impropriator  of  the 

rat  tithes,  which  bakmnd  formerly  to  the  priory  of  Mcrton 
Sumy,  and  patron  of  tbe  viearaRO.  which  is  returned  of 
the  annual  valiif  of  3r.O/.  by  the  CommlssioD  of  Inquiry 
into  the  Ec  i  leMustiial  Revenues  of  England  and  Wales, 
published  in  183,').  Prince,  the  author  of  the  Worthies  ojf 
Devon,  was  vicar  of  Berry  Pomeroy.  The  population  of 
the  pariah  was  1185  in  the  year  1831.  The  magnificent 
ruins  of  the  eastle  eneted  by  the  Pomeroys  are  seated  upon 
a  roek  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  firom  a  narrow 
valley  thnniph  whieh  winds  a  small  stream  of  water.  Being 
overliun;;  hy  ihe  br;ini  hes  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  iiicr\tsted 
with  uio^s  and  mantled  by  iyy,  the  rums  furiii,  in  eonibiiui- 
tion  with  the  ottiei  leatures  of  the  scene,  one  of  the  most 
Striking  and  picturesque  objects  in  the  county.  The  great 
Bate,  with  the  walls  of  the  south  front,  tbe  mtih  wins  of 
tne  eonrt  or  ijuadrangle,  some  apartments  on  the  west  aide, 
and  a  few  turrets,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  this  castle, 
which  wa^  dismantled  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  ol 
Charles  I. 

(Cough's  Camden  X  Brdannta ;  Prince's  Worthies  qf 
Dnon;  Grose's  Antiquitie* ;  Polwhele's  Hiitory  of  De- 
mm;  MatMi'a  Obtervations  on  the  Wettern  CoumiiM,8LC} 

BERTRBLLA  (Zoology),  a  genus  established  bv  Blain- 
ville  for  a  marine  luollusk,  from  our  coasts,  which  he 
acknosvled^cs  that  he  owes  to  the  i'rieud=hip  of  our  country- 
man. Dr.  Leach,  and  which  Donovan  had  recorded  as  a 
species  of  Bulla  {B.  plumula).  Blainville  places  it  in  the 
fltst  family  {Subapli/tiacea)  of  his  Monopuurobraiichiata, 
and  thus  defines  it.  Body  ovaU  sufficwBtl|  piotubaiant 
(bonM)  above,  and  recurved  below,  when  in  a  state  of 
repose,  so  as  completely  to  hide  the  head  and  the  ftwt, 
which  last  is  large  and  oval,  but  much  less  than  the  mantle. 
There  is  a  kind  of  veil  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  head, 
prolonged  on  each  side  into  a  sort  of  appendage  deft  late- 
rally. The  two  tentaculifbrm  oecipital  auriculas  are  deft 
and  striated  within  at  their  termination,  and  approach 
each  other  very  nearly  at  their  base,  which  is  thinned  out 
as  it  were.  Tlic  eyes  are  sessile,  placed  upon  the  posterior 
root  of  the  tentacula.  There  is  but  one  ptcliniform  f-ran- 
ehia^  which  is  lateral,  attached  anteriorly,  and,  in  preat 
measure,  free  behind.  The  oreuu  of  generation  lermmate 
in  one  large  tubwda^  mtuatad  Mfere  the  root  of  the  bran- 
ehia ;  the  shell  is  intmial,  VWf  delicate,  and  oval,  with  a 
summit  hardly  to  be  disttngiualwd.  The  only  recorded 
tpnim  ia  Btrtikdlm  porow. 
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BERTHIBR,  ALEXANDER,  nrinco  of  Neufchfitel  and 
Wa^m,  vat  bom  at  'Versailles,  Nov.  20, 1753.  Hatint 
obtained  a  eommisaion  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  he  sunt 

in  the  Amoriran  revolutiiniary  war,  in  which  he  arquued 
considerable  repulation.  Duriii{;  the  French  Revolution  he 
became  oommandaiit  of  lhe*national  guard  of  Versailles,  and 
in  this  situation  he  exerted  himself  to  check  the  excesaes  of 
the  jpopolaoa.  During  the  reign  of  terror  he  served  under 
La  Fayette  and  Luckner.  and  afUiwaids  under  Biintmfait^ 
in  his  first  Italian  campaign.  From  this  time  h«  aeeoa- 
panied  Napoleon  in  all  his  campaigns  as  chief  of  the  staff; 
for  which  situation  he  was  eminently  fitted,  though  as  t 

Eeneral  his  talents  were  not  above  mediocnly.  In  IsOi 
e  married  a  Bavarian  princess.  In  18U6  he  was  created 
a  marshal  of  the  emptra,  grand  huntsman  of  the  eiB|iiie. 
and  chief  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  legion  of  hooour.  In 
1806  he  became  Prince  of  NeufchStel,  and  in  1809  Prince 
of  Wagram.  In  1810  he  officiated  as  Napoleon's  pr  \y  in 
the  marriaire  with  Maria  Louisa.  On  the  restoration  of 
Louis  XVIII.  he  aercpted  the  situation  of  <  aptain  of  one  cf 
the  companies  of  the  gardes-du-corps.  On  the  return  of 
Napoleon  he  retired  to  Bamberg,  where,  on  the  SOth  el 
March,  1815.  he  died  by  falling  from  a  window,  from  which 
he  was  surveying  the  entrance  of  the  Russian  troops  int^ 
the  town.  II is  death  is  enveloped  in  mystery,  as  it  hxs 
been  asserted  by  some  that  he  was  thrown  from  the  windu* 
by  force,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  sull> 
cient  authority  for  that  supposition.  {Jtilgtmeine  Enef- 
clnpadie  von  J.  8.  Braeii  mm  J.  G.  Gruber;  Biograpku 
Nouvelle  des  Contnnporains.) 

BERTHOLLET,  CLAUDE  LOUIS,  a  distmfcrui.sh..J 
chemical  philosopher,  was  born  at  Talloire,  near  Anner)  ;i. 
Savoy,  on  the  9tn  of  December,  1 7-18.  He  oommenoed  bu 
studies  at  Chambdry,  and  completed  them  at  tbe  Coll^ 
des  Provinces  at  Tiirin,  an  establishment  in  whidt  Ui^ 
eminent  fiersons  have  been  elueated.  Havinir  obtained  a 
medical  de<free,  he  soon  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  whrre  bc 
continued  chiefly  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  a  loof 
life  devoted  lo  tbe  acquisUinii  of  knowledge. 

Not  having  any  acquaintance  in  Paris,  he  introduced 
himself  to  M.  Tronchin,  a  medical  practitioner  of  emineoee, 
and  a  native  of  Geneva.  Through  the  friendship  wbidi 
arose  fVom  this  introduction  he  was  appointed  physidan  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  in  this  situation  he  studied  <  htTuistnr 
w  ilh  great  assiduity  and  success,  and  soon  made  himsclt  ad- 
vantageously known  by  his  '  Essays'  on  the  ^ubject. 

In  1*81  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  flwDldm  of  CMeaM 
proeured  for  him  the  situation  of  government  commisurj 
and  superintendent  of  dyeing  processes,  which  had  be«n 
occupied  by  M;i(  (iuer.  To  this  appointment  rliemi>try 
indebted  fur  his  work  on  dyeing,  which  contatos  a  better  ac- 
count both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  than  asy 
which  had  before  made  its  appearance. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1 78S,  Ber- 
thollet  announced  his  belief  in  the  antiphlogistic  doctrines 
recently  propounded  by  Lavoisier,  and  he  was  the  fir»: 
French  chemist  of  any  celebrity  who  did  so.  On  one  subject 
he,  indeed,  differed  from  this  illustrious  chemist,  for  he  did 
not  admit  oxygen  to  be  the  acidifying  principle,  and  died 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  a  compound  possessing  the  |m> 
peitiei  of  an  acid ;  it  is  scarcely  neoessary  to  state  that  the 
justness  of  BarthoUet's  views  is  now  universally  admittad. 
confirmed  as  they  have  been  by  the  discovery  of  other  adds 
into  the  compohitina  of  which  oxygon  does  not  enter.  In 
this  year  he  comileted  the  discovery  of  the  compositiai 
of  ammonia,  by  following  out  the  previous  rTpfTiiin— ts  rf 
Priestley ;  and  he  also  published  bis  first  eainy  d^ 
phlogisticated  marine  add,  now  ealled  ehkiin%  and  pre- 
poeed  the  lise  of  it  in  the  process  of  bleaching ;  an  apphcr.- 
tion  which  has  been  most  extensively  aira  beneficiaiiv 
adopted. 

When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  that  country 
became  involved  in  war,  many  of  the  requisites  for  carrying 
it  on  which  had  previonslT  been  intnortsd  could  no  lonn 
be  obtahisd  through  this  diannei.  This  was  especially  tiw 
case  with  saltpetre  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  In 
this  emergency  Berthollet  visited  almo«t  every  part  of  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  means  of  ex- 
tracting and  purifying  this  salt-  he  was  also  employed  with 
some  other  men  oi  sdence  in  teaching  the  procesaaa  «f 
smelting  uon  and  ooimrtiac  rX  iole  iMaaL  In  the  jm 
imibAig  appointad  OM«rii»«oniMioiMn«rtelb^ 
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he  mtrcKl  jced  eoottderable  improTemento  into  tbe  proeesMS 
•m ployed  in  it.  In  1794  he  was  made  a  member  of  tbe 
MnauiMon  of  agriculture  and  arts,  and  profeswt  of  ehe- 
wUrtnr  >t  tba  Polylediiue  and  Nwinal  Sowwb. 

When  tbe  luititnto  wma  organised  in  ifffS,  be  baauM  on 
active  member  of  it,  and  in  the  following  year  be  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Directory  lo  proceed,  in  company  with  Monge, 
to  Italy,  in  order  to  select  works  of  science  and  art  to  be 
sent  to  tbe  French  capital.  On  this  occasion  he  became 
acquainted  with  Bonaparte,  wbieh  led  to  bis  Joming  tbe 
expeditian  to  Egypt,  and  tha  mbMi|«ant  formation  of  the 
Institute' of  Cairo,  iha  nemnia  ofvliioh  body  were  printed 
in  one  volume  at  Paris  in  the  year  1800. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Bertbdlet  was  an  early 
convert  to  tbe  doctrines  of  Lavoisier,  and  be  afterwards,  in 
eoiyuoction  with  him,  Guyton  de  Murveau,  and  Fourcray, 
planned  and  proposed  a  new  and  pbikMOiririeal  chemical 
nomenclature.  This,  even  with  all  tlie  errors  and  omis&ions 
necessarily  attendant  upon  so  new  an  attempt,  has  been  of 
infinite  service  to  chemical  science,  and  retlectji  great  and 
lasting  hoooiur  upon  its  authors.  He  was  the  autliur  of 
more  than  eighty  memoirs,  some  ot'  the  earlier  of  which 
wan  inaertad  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy ;  his  later 
mamoin  ate  generally  printed  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie, 
Journal  de  Physique,  and  the  Memoirea  de  Phytique  et 
de  Chimie  de  la  Hocieti  d  Arcueil,  to  called  from  tbe  place 
'  liieh  BarthoUat  lived,  at  iriiaia  luniaa  the  aittiiiBB  were 
held. 

8ena  of  the  first  memoirs  which  be  published  were  on 
sulpihaMMM  aoUr  on  tbe  volatile  alkali,  and  tba  deoMapo- 
aitien  of  nitra ;  in  ttaae  He  adopted,  end  tat  aome  time 

strenuously  defendf  1,  thr  |ihlii^istic  theory.  In  a  paper  on 
soaps,  he  showe<l  lint  ihuy  an:  chemical  coinpuuiids,  in 
which  the  oil,  hv  combining  witii  tiie  alkali,  ai  l.s  tiie  pait  ot" 
an  acid.  In  1 78^,  following  and  extending  the  expi^ruuents 
of  Priestley,  he  nruved  that  ammonia  ia  a  (-(nn^H)un(i  of  | 
three  voluinea  oC  kjdrasen  gaa,  and  one  volume  of  azotic 
gas.  About  the  same  time  be  read  a  paper  on  tbe  dephlo- 
gisticate<l  marine  acii!,  as  it  was  called  by  Soheelo  its  di^ 
ooverer,  on  which  occasion  he  renounced  the  doctrino  of 
phlogisluu;  in  liis  experiiiieiils  on  this  suppu.sed  acid  ho 
Ibund  tbat  water  nnpre^'tiated  with  it,  when  exposed  to 
l^bl,  toat  its  green  imt,  gave  out  oxygen  gas,  and  became 
common  marine  acid.  This  exneriment  seamed  aalia&ctorily 
to  prove,  that  dephlogisticatea  marine  acid  was  eomposed 
of  oxygen  and  muriatic,  t.ien  called  marine  acid ;  Bei  lhoUet 
acGoc^mgly  gave  it  iha  itaoiu  ut  uxygeiiiied  muriatic  acid, 
shortened  by  Kirwan  into  oxymuriatic  acid.  In  this  expe- 
hwt  -(t.  bowever,  tbe  agency  of  water  was  not  taken  into  the 
aeotouiit,  and  the  ineorrec.tn«na  nf  BertboUet's  opinion  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  by  tbe  experiments  of  Davy,  Gay- 
Lussnc,  and  Thunard ;  the  name  of  chlorine  is  now  given 
to  thin  body,  which,  not  liaving  been  yet  ilecomposed,  is  re- 
garded as  an  element.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  tliat 
to  BerthoHet  we  aia  indebted  for  tbe  introducUun  of  chlo- 
rine as  a  bleaching  agant.  In  hta  evaj  on  tulphunrtted 
hydrogen,  in  1778,  he  abowed  diat  this  gaa,  though  oon- 
tainii)^  no  oxygen,  possessed  acid  properties  ;  and  in  1787, 
in  an  essay  on  prussic  acid,,  he  lurther  proved  the  same 
fact,  determining,  by  an  analysis  attended  with  great  diOi- 
culties.  that  this  acid  contained  no  oxygen,  and  consequently 
exhibited  an  additional  proof  that  oxygen  waa  not,  aa 
vniaier  had  supposed,  the  addi^ing  frmoiple. 

Beitbollet  was  also  the  discoverer  of  ma  ammoniuiet  of 
silver,  gcner  illv  rn'tcf!  f-ilrntriatitig  silver ;  and  he  abo  first 
obtained  h^diiie  ui  pulaati  in  a  state  of  purity,  by  dissolving 
it  in  alcohol.  Hi.*  experiments  on  the  sulphurels  and  h)  dro- 
sulphurets  contributed  to  elucidate  an  obbcure  part  oi  che- 
mistry, but  thev  were  not  complete,  because  the  nature 
of  the  flxad  alkaliaa,  then  imknowA,  ia  involved  in  the 
question. 

In  1 S03  BerthoHet  published  bis  work  cntitlnl  Etsai  de 
Statiqufi  Chimique.  Iq  this  be  attempts  to  confute  tho 
opinion  of  Bergman,  who  considered  chemical  allinity  as 
a  certain  determinate  attiaotion  which  the  atoms  of  diffe- 
MDt  bodiea  exert  towatda  each  ethor,  this  atuaotion  vary- 
ing in  intensity  between  overv  two  bodies,  though  oon- 
atuit  between  each  pair.  If  affinity  be  an  attraction,  Ber- 
thoUet  considered  ii  a  -  evident  that  it  never  could  occasion 
decomposition ;  he  indeed  admitted  that  decompositions  did 
happen,  but  be  accounted  for  them  from  other  causes,  and 
not  &om  the  av^arior  affinity  of  one  body  over  another:  and 
na  naeeimtod  wt  •Udaoan|MHliainB  whieh  tike  plaee,  when 


a  third  body  is  added  to  two  others  in  combinatiui  i .  cnher  by 
insolubility  or  by  elasticity  ;  thus,  when  sulphuric  acid  et- 

Kls  carbonic  acid  from  combination  with  ammonia,  it  is  not 
caoaa  the  aulphuie  add  and  ammonia  have  gioatar  affi- 
nity fltreaeh  odier  than  the  ammonia  and  oarbonw  add,  but 
because  tho  carbonic  acid,  on  account  of  its  elasticity,  flics 
off.  Although  BerllioUet's  experiments,  in  some  aeftree. 
modify  the  conclusions  of  Bergman,  they  by  no  means  dis- 
prove them ;  and  his  opinions,  though  supported  with  great 
ingennify,  both  of  raaaoniag  and  aaqanmont,  have  not 
made  many  converts. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  in  his  Blemtntt  of  Chemieei  PkUotophy, 
p.  117,  has  given  an  excellent  synopsis  of  the  peculiar  views 
of  BerlboUet,  and  hm  cleiuly  shown  that  his  reasonings  are 
unsupported,  except  by  facts  which  are  better  explained  on 
different  |nnnd^ea.  '  M.  BerthoHet,'  he  observes, '  to  whom 
tbe  first  diatinetviewa  of  the  relations  of  the  furce  of  attraction 
toquantity  are  owing,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  these  re- 
lations are  universal,  and  tbat  elective  affinities  cannot  strictly 
be  said  to  exist.  He  considers  tbe  {>owersurbo(lics  to  l  ombine, 
as  depending  in  all  cases  upon  their  relative  aUracUon^.  and 
upm  their  acting  masses,  whatever  these  may  be ;  and  he 
oonoeivea  that  in  all  caaaa  of  deoomposition  in  whidi  two 
bodiea  aet  open  a  lliwd,  tbat  ffaird  ia  divided  between  them 
in  proportion  to  their  relative  afTinities  and  theu:  quantities 
of  matter.  Were  this  proposition  strictly  correct,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  could  be  scarcely  any  definite  proi^irtiuns  :  a 
salt  crystallizing  in  a  strong  alkaline  suluttou  would  be 
strongly  alkahne  ;  in  a  weak  one,  less  alkaline ;  and  in  an 
acid  eolation,  it  would  be  acid  i  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  oaae.  In  eombinationa  in  whieh  gaaeoue  bodies  aiv 
concerned,  the  particles  of  which  have  pertVr  T  fn  !; m  of 
motion,  tho  propijvtu>ns  are  unchangeable  ;  aial  in  a.i  solid 
compounds,  which  ha\e  lieen  accurately  examined,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  chance  of  mechanical  mixture,  the  same 
law  aeems  to  hold  good.  It  ia  cettdoly  poaHUe  to  diaadva 
different  bodiea  in  tiuid  meiMtnia,  in  very  variooa  prapor- 
tions,  but  the  result  may  be  a  mixture  of  diffiwent  Bolutuma 
rather  than  a  combination.  M.  BerthoHet  brinjis  forward 
glasses  and  alloys  of  metals  as  compounds,  containing  indefi- 
nite proportions  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  pro\  e  that  m  these 
aU  the  elementa  are  ehemically  combined ;  and  the  points 
of  flisiBn  of  alkali,  glaai,  and  oettain  metallic  uxulcs,  aro  m 
near  each  other,  that  transparent  miztum  of  them  may  be 
formed.  It  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  tbe  attractive  powat 
of  matter  is  general,  but  in  the  lormation  of  aggragalaa  OOP* 
tain  arrangements  seem  to  be  always  uniform. 

'  M.  BerthoHet  conceives  that  he  has  proved  tbat  a  largn 
quanli^  of  a  body  having  a  weak  affini^  may  separato  a 
part  of  a  aaeond  body  from  a  small  quantity  of  a  tbird,  for 
which  it  has  a  strung  affinity ;  but,  even  granting  this,  it 
does  not  destroy  the  idea  of  definite  proportions.  Thus,  in 
the  i  lit  iiiiiced  by  Bergman,  the  deci<m|ii^9ilion  of  sulphate 
of  putiUiba  by  nitric  acid,  one  proportion  of  potassa  may  be 
separated  f^om  the  aeid,  and  tbe  other  proportion  may 
oombinawithtwopmpattianaofacidi  phenMnonaanalogons 
to  fhoae  of  eommon  double  affinity. 

•M.  BerthoHet  state<;  that  a  Itirge  quantity  of  potassa  will 
separate  a  small  quantity  ol  sulpiiuric  acid  from  sulphate  of 
baryta ;  but  he  made  his  ex|>ennients  in  contact  witli  tba 
atmosphere,  in  which  carbonic  acid  constantly  floats ;  and 
oarbonata  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  baryta  mutually  de 
oompoao  oadi  othar.  Even  aUoving  the  eaneetneM  of  hia 
views,  stin  he  haa  not  given  a  eomplele  statement  of  facta. 
If  potassa  8ep.arates  sulphuric  acid  from  baryta,  cither  there 
must  exist  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  containing  more 
baryta  than  the  common  sulphate,  and  which  of  course  may 
contain  two  proportions  of  baryta  ;  or  baryta,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  potaasa  must  all  be  di.ss<ilvcd  in  the  same  fluid,  whidi 
seems  highly  improbable.  M.  BerthoHet  regards  baiylA  aa 
separable  from  sulpburio  aoid  by  potassa;  but  hahM  not 
cndeavourad  to  abow  in  wfani  nnin  it  ^paan  aAw  <hn 
process. 

'IC  BerthoUet  states  tbat  soda  is  capable  of  separating  a 
certain  quantity  of  potasaa  from  sulphuric  acid,  but  in  his 
experiment  water  waa  preeent.  as  tbe  soda  must  have  bean  n 
hydrate ;  and  he  likewise  used  alcohol,  and  the  phenomenoil 
may  be  a  phenomenon  of  double  attraction.  Potaasa 
has  a  mucn  stronger  atlrai  tion  for  water  than  i04la, 
and  the  soda  may  quit  its  water,  and  the  potassa  its  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  effect  may  be  assisted  by  the  stronger 
attraction  of  hydrate  of  potassa  Ibr  alcohd.  When  an 
alkali  predpttatea  aa  oarth  from  ito  adution  in  aa  ad^ 
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•arth,  accordiug  to  M.  Bcrthullel's  ideas,  ought  to  fall  down 
in  combination  with  a  portion  of  acid.  But  ifu  solutiLin  of 
potassa  l>e  pound  into  a  aulphurio  gulution  of  magnesia,  the 
precipitate  produBtKi»  after  boin;^  well  wadhod.  affords  no 
indication  or  the  presence  of  acid  ;  and  M.  Pfaff  has  shown, 
by  some  very  decisive  experiments,  that  mat;ne8ia  has  no 
acliun  upon  neutral  (■ouit)inatic)n<s  of  the  ulkaties  and  sul- 
phuric  acid;  and  hkL'»i<(e  that  the  tartareous  acid  is 
entirely  separated  from  inne,  and  the  oxalic  acid  from 
mtida  of  l«ad  by  qtiantittes  of  sulphuric  acid  merely  suffi- 
riant  to  MttiniA  ine  two  baiai;  and  these  are  dietioct  and 
simple  instan''<M  of  elective  attraction.  Again,  when  one 
metal  precipitates  another  from  an  acid  solution,  the  body 
that  falls  down  is  usiuillv  frue  botli  CrLini  ;ioi<I  arul  oxy^jen  ; 
thus  zinc  precipitates  It^  and  tiu,  and  iron,  copper ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  and  tbie  acid  ia  tiWMbmd  ftom 
ana  metal  to  tiie  other. 
*1IL  Berthollet,  fn  ervatatlising  sulphate  of  potana  horn 

arid  solutions,  states  tn.it  he  obtainwl  Halts,  of  which  the 
first  portion  contained  6,j'd3  uf  acid  ni  100  pait'^,  and  another 
portion  only  49  5  ;  but  it  is  far  (nun  inipmbable  that  these 
salts  were  both  mixtures  of  the  acidulous  sulphate  and  the 
neutral  sulphate  of  potash ;  and  the  idea  is  strengthcne<l 

Stbe  dieumstaoea  thai  he  <ditattied  neutral  sulphate  from 
e  same  solution,  towards  the  end  of  the  proeess :  but 
even  nllowinj^  the  substances  to  have  been  principally 
simple  binary  combinations,  and  not  mixtures,  still  the 
potiissa  \r\d  the  acid  tiiuy  be  regarded  in  them  as  indf- 
flnite  proportions.  The  number  representing  potas&a  being 
considered  as  90,  atid  that  repre:>enting  sulphuric  acid 
as  7i,  the  first  may  be  eonoetved  to  oontain  fitur  of  alkali 
and  seren  of  acid,  and  the  second,  three  of  alkali  and  four 

of  arid. 

'  I  n  cases  in  which  solutiuas  uf  salts  are  formed  in  acid  or 
alkaline  menstrua,  which  are  supposed  incapable  of  decom- 
posing them,  the  results  must  be  considered  as  depending 
upon  a  new  eomUnatkm ;  and  In  tb*  evaporation  of  the 
water  or  of  the  menstruum,  and  the  etystalUsation  of  the 
remaining  r>onbtituenu,  the  proportfons  that  have  acted 
will  di  I  inii  I)  tlui  nature  of  the  .solids  which  are  formed. 
Thure  n]>|)€ars  no  difficulty  in  n.>coacUiiig  the  doctrtne  of 
definite  proportions  with  the  influence  of  quantity ;  none  of 
the  experiments  of  M.  BertboUet  esn  be  considered  as 
•trietly  eontradiolary  to  the  doettine.  and  Mme  of  the  most 
inpettut  i«milt»  «r  tbia  aaysataiii  ebemiat  aAnl  »  eon- 
flrmation., 

'M.  Berthollct  suppo&es  that  the  attraction  of  bodies  for 
each  olhi^r  are  inversely  as  the  quantities  tliat  saturate. 
Thus,  magnesia  and  ammonia  take  up  more  sulphuric  anid 
than  equal  quantities  of  poiasaa,  and  uierefiwe  be  eoneludea 
that  magnesia  and  ammonia  have  a  stronger  atttnetion  fbr 
acids  than  putasisa  ;  yet  pntassa  instantly  wparates  niapnrsia 
and  ammonia  from  acid.s,  and  though  the  faribty  with 
which  aniniomu  is  e.vpelled  fioin  a  corapound  may  he  hy|>o- 
tbetically  accounted  for.  by  assuming  that  the  ease  with 
whiflh  it  takea  the  gasMNU  ilata  aariats  its  escape ;  yet 
magnesia  is  in  an  opposilteaM.  andtoaMOonllbr  eboBieal 
ehanges  by  supposing  the  eflfeela  of  fbms  «f  matter  which 
are  about  to  appear,  or  powers  not  in  artual  existence,  such 
ai  elasiit  ity  or  cohesion,  is  merely  the  solution  of  one  diffi- 
culty by  the  creation  of  another,  and  ammonia  when  bolid 
or  tluid  should  require  a  new  ftwoe  to  render  it  elastic ;  and 
the  cohesion  in  a  compound  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
exertion  of  the  ebeiaical  attractions  of  its  elements.  The 
action  faeCwen  ttie  eonatituents  of  a  compound  most  be 
mutual ;  sulphuric  acid,  there  is  fvery  reason  to  believe, 
lin»  Qji  much  attraction  fur  baryta  as  liaryu  fur  sulphuric 
aciil :  and  baryta  is  the  alkaline  substance  of  which  the 
largest  quantity  is  required  to  saturate  sulphuric  acid; 
therefore,  on  M.  Berthollet's  view,  it  has  the  weakest  affinity 
Ibr  that  add;  but  less  sulphuric  acid  saturates  this  sub- 
•tanee  than  eny  other  earthy  or  alkaline  body  therefore, 
according  to  M.  Ikrtliollel,  sulphuric  acid  }io>  i  tron-rer 
affinity  for  baryta  than  fur  any  other  substuuce,  which  m 
eontradictory.' 

In  a  contromsy  wbieb  BertboUet  bad  with  Proust,  he 
naintabied  an  opinion  wbieb  now  isems  too  extraordinary 
ever  to  have  be«n  broached,  that  bodies  are  capable  of 
combining  in  all  proportiouH.  The  discussion  was  carried 
en  with  groat  vi^^our  but  equal  courtesy  on  both  ^i  h-s.  nrul 
though  till)  ingenuity  with  which  Beribollet  sustained  bis 
flews  was  greater  than  most  persoiM  e>iuld  have  brought  to 
lhabr  sapport,  it  is  now  nnivanaHy  ndminsd  that  bli  idaaa 


were  totally  inaccurate,  while  those  of  Proust  have  aeqmrf<i 
freiih  proof  from  the  d^Kitrine  of  definite  proportions. 

Several  anecdotes,  which  pnne  the  moral  and  pereonsi 
courage  of  BcrtholK-t,  are  <m  reconl,  of  which  we  shall  sele«l 
om  only.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  a  short  time  before 
the  9th  Thermidor,  when  it  was  the  system  to  raise  up  pre- 
tended plols  to  ijive  i  li  \t8  for  putting  to  death  thus«  wt:. 
were  obnoxiuui>  w  Kobespierre  aiid  his  {riettds,  u  hn-'y 
notice  was  given,  at  a  sitting  of  the  Committee  of  PuM.r 
Safety,  that  a  conspiracy  had  just  been  disoovcied  to  destroy 
the  soldiers,  by  poisonmg  the  brandy  wbieb  was  going  to  be 
served  out  to  them  previous  to  an  engagement  It  was  said 
that  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  who  had  tasted  this  brandy 
all  p<>ri-*he<l  in  >•  n  -  [uence  of  it.  Immcliate  oniers  were 
\amed  to  arrest  tiiose  previously  marked  tur  execuLioo.  A 
quantity  of  the  brandy  was  sent  to  Berthollct  tobeesnoined. 
He  was  informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  Robeapierre  winiad 
a  conspiracy  to  be  estabbsbed.  and  all  knew  that  opnotMam 

to  his  w  ill  was  certain  destrucli  in.  Havintj  fini>ned  hi< 
ttiiahsis,  BerthoUel  drew  up  his  result*  in  a  n-[ior1.  wh.Tfe 
he  a'  111,1  iiiied  with  a  written  explanation  of  his  vie.t«. 
and  ho  there  stated,  in  the  plainest  lan^tuage,  that  nothing 
poisonous  was  mixed  with  the  brandy,  hut  that  it  had  beta 
diluted  with  water  holdins  small  particles  of  slate  in  sua* 
pention,  an  incredlent  filtration  would  remove.  This 
report  deranged  the  plans  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Saft-;  \ 
They  sent  t»T  the  author  to  com  ince  him  of  the  inacrur-^.y 
of  his  analysis,  and  lo  pcrsuaib;  him  to  alter  its  resulta. 
Finding  tliat  he  remained  unsh.ikcu  in  his  opinion,  Robes- 
pierre exclaimed,  '  What,  Sir!  dare^st  thou  affirm  that  the 
muddy  brandy  is  Ireefirom  poison?'  BertiioUet  immedialely 
filtered  a  glass  of  it  in  his  presence,  and  drank  ft  off.  *  Tbw 
art  daring.  Sir,  to  drink  thai  lit^uor.'  exclaimed  the  ferocious 
president  of  the  cuuiuuttee.  *  1  dared  inui  h  more,"  replied 
Bcrtliollet,  'when  I  signed  my  name  to  thut  Report'  Tbers 
can  be  no  doubt  that  ho  would  have  paid  the  penalty  of  this 
undaunted  honesty  with  bis  life,  but  that  Hortunatdy  tta 
Committee  of  Publio  SaJbty  eouU  not  at  thxt  tin*  di^eOM 
with  his  servfoes. 

Upon  liis  return  fnim  Efjypt.  Berthollct  was  nominated  a 
beuator  by  the  first  consul ;  and  afu^rwanls  received  the  dia 
tinction  of  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  HonOQr*gniiA 
eross  of  the  order  of  Re-imion.  and,  under  the  tfuipeiur  ha 
WB8  enated  Ctamt.  after  the  restoration  eftiw  Beutbon  be 
was  creciled  a  pwr  of  France.  The  ailvaneement  lo  these 
offices  produced  no  chan<^o  in  the  manners  of  BerthoUet. 
Of  this  he  s*^*^  *  strikmtj  proof,  by  adopting,  as  his  armo- 
rial bearing  (at  the  time  that  others  eaj^erly  blasoned  some 
exploit),  the  plain  unadoned  l^re  of  his  fatdiful  and 
afiectionate  dog.  He  was  no  eaurtier  before  he  meeivei 
these  bowMirit  and  bs  rsmained  equally  simple  aai  u- 
assuming,  and  not  len  devotad  to  seiflnfle^  after  fhogr  wees 
conferred. 

Tlie  latter  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  the  mil 
conduct  and  suicide  of  his  son.  M.  Amed^  BertboUet,  who 
b^  distinguished  luinself  bv  htsdieinical  researches.  lo 
1888  be  waa  attaoked  by  &  c^tt  Ibvar,  which  lefl  behind  ii 
n  number  of  boils:  theio  weiw  toon  Mlowed  by  a  (.'angre- 
nous  ulcer  of  uncommon  sisei  Under  this  he  sufTercl  r.  r 
several  months  with  surprising  fortitude.  He  him!>«if.  a* 
a  physician,  knew  the  extent  of  his  danger,  felt  the  inevi- 
tablu  progre^  of  the  malady,  and  calmly  regarded  the  slew 
approach  of  death.  At  length,  after  a  tedhma  poiiBdef 
suffering,  in  which  his  eqinnimitT  bad  never  once  been 
shaken,  he  died  on  the  6th  of  November,  when  be  had 
nearly  completed  the  74th  vear  of  his  age. 

BBRTHOLLE'TIA.  a  remarkable  plant  belongisj;  to 
the  natural  order  Lecythideee.    It  is  of  large  dimen»-ca<i, 
and  forms  vast  forsets  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroooka.  Its 
stem  avetl^tes  a  hundred  fbet  in  beight,  and  two  Ibst  m 
diameter,  nut  branching  till  near  the  top,  whence  its  boughs 
hang  down  in  agracefhl  manner.   Its  leaves  are  undivickd, 
arruii(red  alternately  upon  the  braiichess  al  iui  wvq 
lun^',  ami  live  or  six  inches  wide,  of  a  brilliant  gre«n.  its 
iiowcrsi  ore  yellowish  white,  with  a  calyx  having  a  de«»hi* 
ous  border,  divided  into  two  pioees»  a  owolla  of  six  aMi|aa| 
petals  joined  togethw  at  liw  MM^  and  a  very  greet  nmnhsr 
of  while  stamens  joinetl  into  a  thick  fleshy  nog.    The  fnait 
is  figured  and  described  by  Humboldt  as  a  sphenral  ca^ 
as  bii;  as  a  man's  hcud,  '.utli  four  relU,  in  v.trh  c-i  winch  ane 
six  or  cic^ht  nuts ;  its  shell  is  rugged  and  furrowed, 
cov'-retl  w  ith  a  rind  of  a  green  colour.   The  nuts  are 
gnlariy  triaocukr  btdiM*  htiiag  •  btid  sbaliL  «Uib  it 
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T*i7  much  wriTikled,  and  which  i8  fixed  to  a  central  pUoenta 
by  their  lower  end;  thoir  seed,  as  is  well  known,  u  a  flm 
Oilv  almond,  of  •  pure  white  colour. 

*  Tba  PtetugiMM  of  Ptf*.'  wya  HanboUW  '  havs  tut « 
kNiff  tioM  driven  a  irrMit  trade  with  the  aati  of  tUt  tree, 
which  the  natives  caH  iuvia.  and  the  Spaniards  a/m/rmfron; 
tliey  sond  car^oi!.-*  ut  French  Guiana,  whence  lhi;y  are 
siiippod  for  Enphiml  and  Lisbon.    The  kernels  yield  a  largo 

auantity  of  oil,  well  tuited  tot  lamps.'  The  same  traveller 
e>( nbi »  hinMlf  and  his  oompanion,  Bonpland,  as  having 
found  tbece  nuts  *  jpnt  loxunr  when  they  were  following 
the  course  of  the  Oronoko.  iP'or  three  monthi  they  had 
lived  upon  bad  chocolate,  rice  boiled  in  water,  always  without 
butter,  and  generally  without  salt,  when  they  met  with  a 
store  ofBertholIetia  nuts.  It  was  in  the  course  of  June,  and 
the  Indiana  had  juat  gatharad  in  their  harveet  of  them. 
The  kernels  were  round  delteions  when  fteah ;  hot  unftrtu- 
nately  tliey  are  apt  to  become  raru-id,  on  MiMlint  of  the 
groat  quantity  of  uil  which  they  cuiitaiu. 


IPruit  .iD(l  S«^U  of  nrrthollctia  sxmIu.] 

BERTRAND.  SAINT,  a  aiuiill  tuvv  h  in  France,  for- 
merly capital  of  the  district  of  C'uiimiiiiKes  iu  Gascogne. 
[See  CoMUi.N-OKS,  and  Gako.nnk  ( HaUTB),  Dkf AHTMBKt 
or.] 

BERVIE,  or  INVER  BERVIE,  a  small  parish  and 

royal  burgh  in  Kincardineshire,  Scotland.  82|  miles  from 
Ed.nburfjh,  on  the  coast  roa<l  fioiu  Dundee  to  Alu  riieen, 
The  north  side  of  the  pari&h  in  bounded  by  the  Ber%ie,  a 
,ii)all  stream,  which  joins  the  sea  a  little  below  the  town,  and 
tonns  a  amall  harbour  for  ftihing-boats.  The  pariah,  which 
NMtains  9989  English  acres,  ahpt's  from  west  to  east,  and 
bonly  about  two  miles  lone  ^"'1  and  a  half  broad.  The 
boundaneit  of  the  l>urj5li  are  fixed  bv  the  act  to  iiineiid  the 
representation  of  Scotland  ('J  and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  f, j).  Ber 
iie  i.H  the  only  royal  burgh  in  this  county}  its  charter  was 
panted  in  13^2  by  KingDaridll.  and  rsMwed  in  1S95 
by  James  VI.  The  burgh  is  irregularly  built,  and  is  flovanifld 
}^  a  provost,  a  dean  or  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  nine  eoun- 
nllors.  self-elected  ;  since,  by  being  included  in  <i  liedule  F 
>f  the  Scotch  lioyal  Burgh  Reform  Act,  Bervie  election  is 
ronducted  as  if  that  act  bad  not  passed. 
,  Belbra  tht  passing  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Act,  Bervie 
iflined  with  Awrdeen,  Montrose,  Brechin,  and  Arbroath  in 
tanding  a  member  to  parliament,  but  now  Forfar  is  added 
0  tliis  set  of  burf^bs  instead  of  Al>erdeen.  The  parish 
•hurch  was  built  in  1781.  There  is  a  i,'(Kxl  bridge  over  the 
iien  ie.  The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  by  means 
if  pipes.  The  annual  value  in  r«al  property,  as  aawsiad 
n  April,  leiS.  was.  in  the  burgh.  143/,  and  in  tfaeparUit 
I3t4t.  (Bnttmeraltnn  Abttraet.') 

Fishins;  and  smu'.'^lin^  were  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
nbabitants  up  to  1/aO,  when  a  sail-cloth  manufacture  was 
egun  and  successftilly  carried  on  for  a  time :  the  bleaching 
if  cloth,  and  the  ni«nufheture  of  eolourad  thiaad  for  the 
r^oodon  market,  feUowad;  and  tbara  li  now  n  M^on- 


liberj  on  the  beach.  There  is  a  wesUy  markali  nl  1m 

annual  fairs  are  held  in  May  and  September. 

The  village  of  Gourdon,  in  the  south-east  oonMr  of  lOa 
parish,  has  a  harbour,  and  a  fow  small  craft 

The  clergynaa'a  stipend  U  torn  ehaldan  of  Actual  *, 

400  merks  in  money,  and  firty  pounds  Scots  fir  tlio 
communion  table.  The  manse  is  in  the  town,  ar;rl  the 
glebe  contains  a\x)ut  four  acres  and  a  half.  Tlie  salary  of 
the  parish  schoolmaster  is  100  merks,  and  bis  whole  inoona 
about  18/.  or  SOf.  a  yaar.  The  poor-rates  arise  ftooi  tiia 
interest  of  some  nioner  lent  out,  and  ftom  the  wMlilj  eol* 
lections  at  the  parish  church  door. 

Tlie  population  of  the  whole  parish  in  1831  was  1137, 
the  burgh  contained  757  inhabiiants  :  the  village  of  Gour- 
don 238,  and  142  are  country  u  :  i[  mts.  The  number  of 
males  was  530 ;  females,  607 ;  males  of  twenty  yeaia  of  age^ 
986 ;  occupiers  employing  lahourers,  81 ;  occupiers  not  tm' 
plorini:  labourers,  II  ;  labourers,  72;  persons  employed  in 
manufuciurc  or  in  making  manufacturing  machinery',  70; 
retailers  and  handicraftsmen,  133;  capitalists,  bankers,  pro- 
fessional and  other  educated  men,  16;  labourers  em^yed 
in  labour  not  apiaaltnn],  47;  mde  aarfanta  none;  and 
female  serrants,  02. 

{CommunietMmt  firm  Dundee  and  Aberdeen;  Sinclair  s 
Account  nf  Scotland,  vols.  13.  17,  4.  compared  with  Cham- 
bers's Gazetteer;  Carlisle,  Tnp.  Diet.;  Garden's  Map  of 
Kincardineshire ;  Enumeratinn  Abstract  qf  Population 
R«tum$i  Scotch  Btfom  BiUt  Scotch  Boyid  Burgh  Be- 
fitntt  Act.'i 

BERWICK  UPON  TWEED.  a  seaport  and  garrison 
town  on  the  great  north  n>ad  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Tweed,  about 
half  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  and  distant  300  miles  N.  by 
W.  4W.  nearly  in  a  straight  line  ftom  8t.  Panl's  ehnreK 
Ijondon,  and  47  miles  E.  oy  S.  i  S.  from  Edinburgh  ;  in 
55"  46'  21  W.  lat..  and  I*  59'  41"  W.  long.  The  usual  d*- 
scription  ii'  .le  place  is  'the  boPMigh  of  Berwick-upon- 
Twee<l,'  but  in  some  antient  deeds  it  is  callwl  '  South  Ber» 
wick.'  doubtless  to  distinguish  it  from  *  North  Berwick,'  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  town  and  iU  liberties,  which  ex 
tend  about  three  miles  and  a  half  along  the  sea-coast,  and 
about  the  same  distance  towards  the  west,  form  an  irregular 
figure,  comprising  an  area  of  nearly  eight  square  miles. 
They  form  one  parish,  bounded  bv  the  German  Ocean  on 
the  east,  the  shire  of  Berwick  in  ^^otland  on  the  west  and 
north,  and  a  detached  portion  of  the  county  palatiaa  cf  Dur- 
ham, called  Islandshire,  extending  to  the  mid-straam  of  tfaa 
river  Tweed,  on  the  soutli :  the  other  halt"  of  the  river  be- 
longs to  the  town.  Berwick  i<  not  within  any  county, 
neither  is  it  a  town  and  county  of  itself,  though  it  ^^'rtualiy 
forms  a  county  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  ditlicult  to  determine  to 
which  part  oi  Great  Britain  it  belongs.  Since  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary  f if  not  from  an  eariner  date)  it  has  sent  two 
niemoers  to  the  English  House  of  GOBMOns.  Before  the 
Reform  Act  the  representatives  were  elected  by  the  bur- 
gesses alone,  whether  resident  rr  not.  By  that  statute  the 
populous  township  of  Tweedmonth,  in  the  parochial  chapelrr 
of  the  same  name  in  IshmdihiTe,  and  the  TiUaga  «f  Spntaf. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  also  in  the  parochiaTcbaimiy  of 
Tweodtiumlli,  are  added  to  the  parliamentary  borough. 

Of  the  origin  of  Berwick  nothing  whatever  is  known, 
and  for  its  early  history  there  exist  but  few  materials,  and 
these  an  principally  found  in  the  Scottish  Chanularies.  It 
first  appears  authentically  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  during  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  I.,  when  it 
w.is  part  of  his  realm  of  Scotland,  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  called  lA)tbian.  About  this  time,  but  more  parti- 
cularlv  in  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  David  I.  and  Mai- 
colm  IV.,  it  heeuM  populous  and  wealthy,  contained  a 
magnificent  cnside,  was  the  chief  se»«nt  or  SMNland,  and 
abounded  with  churches,  hospitals,  and  monastio  huildings^ 
and  Its  iniiturt.ini  o  as  a  place  of  trade  is  fully  attested  hy 
its  havnt:  been  created  one  of  the  four  royal  burghs 
(borouglu)  of  Scotland.  Torfseus  has  presencd  an  interesto 
uag  story  of  Cnute,  a  merchant  of  Berwick,  who,  eariy  in 
the  reign  of  King  Mak»lm  IV.,  had  acquired  Ihn  his 
riches  the  name  of  *  the  Opulent* 

Under  the  treaty  cnternl  into  with  Bnj^nd  fur  fhe  ran 
som  of  William  the  Lion,  who  was  taken  prisoner  near 
Alnwick  in  1 1 74,  th«  cast'-  of  Berwick,  with  other  fortresses 
in  Scotland,  was  snrrond'^red  to  the  English  king,  bat 

•  AahBUac»iShaUa,ar*l««t  aObMhrk;  nctwl  bmoMaD* 
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ft  WW  iwlored  ay  Riebuil  CoMr  d«  Lwn  in  11M.  In 

1*2)6  King  Jolin  led  an  army  to  the  north  to  chastise  his 
dL»afrect«d  barons  and  also  the  king  of  Scullund,  who,  it 
would  hccm,  had  r'>>paused  their  catiso.  On  this  occasion 
tlio  town  and  casiilc  ut'  Berwick  were  taken  bv  storm,  and 
tho  mo^t  hurnblc  crueltios  inflietcd  on  ioe  inhabitants  of 
the  English  soldiers.  After  perpetrating  linular  outrages 
at  Dunbar  and  Haddington,  they  returned  to  Berwick,  and 
committed  it  to  the  flames,  the  En trli si  1  l.:n^'  '  mmencinR 
by  setting  firo  to  tho  hotiso  in  whicii  he  li.ni  Utita  lodged. 
During  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  Berwick  seems  to  liave 
attained  its  highest  pitch  of  improvement  and  prosperity  as 
a  commercial  and  trading  port.  A  cumpany  of  Flemings 
had  settled  tbere,  who,  as  well  as  the  native  merohants, 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  woo!,  hides,  sahnon,  and 
other  annuKxlities ;  and  such  was  their  success,  that  a  con- 
ti^mporurv  chronicler,  who  hod  Ueeu  an  eye-witness  to  its 
grandeur,  denominated  it  a  second  Alexandria.  During 
the  competition  between  Baliol  and  Bruce  for  the  Soitdsh 
thtone,  the  English  parUiinsnt  ant  at  Berwick,  and  Bd- 
ward  I.  (Inally  gam  judgBHnt  in  Ihraur  of  Baliol  in  the  hall 
of  the  ciistle. 

In  1296  Edward  commenced  his  umustifiaMe  and  syste- 
matic auack  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Scottish  nation  by  be- 
sieging tho  town  of  Berwick  both  by  sea  and  land.  It  was 
Inavely  bbt  nnsueoessfuUj  defimded  by  a  powerM  garrison. 
Edwa^  todc  both  town  and  eastle.  pot  the  garriion  to  the 
sword,  and  butchered  tin-  iidiahitants  without  distinction  of 
sex  or  ago.  Notwiih>tuniling  the  capture  of  the  town,  the 
Flemish  coinpany  nobly  continued  the  fight  for  the  pre- 
servation of  iboir  prtacipal  establishment,  called  the  Ked 
Ball,  until  the  budding  was  set  on  fire,  when  tliey  all 
perished  in  the  flames.  Up  to  tliia  date  the  hurgh  of  'B«i^ 
wtek,  though  now  withhi  the  dioeese  of  1>irbani,  was  within 
thp  r.r-hfleaconry  of  Lothian,  ill  tho  dior^^se  of  St.  Andrew's, 
iMid  wa.s  under  tho  ruin  of  a  mayor  and  four  bailiffs,  and 
sniijcct  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justiciary  of  Lothian. 
There  were,  besides,  a  governor  of  the  town  and  another  of 
the  eastle,  and  a  sherilC  vhoao  autlMrity  extended  also  om 
the  county  of  Berwiek. 

Edward  I.  gave  the  town  a  chsrter  fbr  tts  internal  govom- 
nent,  containing  the  privileges  and  immunities  usually  in- 
serted in  similar  grants  to  English  boroughs,  but  wiiliuut 
altering  materially,  if  at  all,  its  antient  constitution ;  and 
ho  confirmed  to  it  the  eiyoyment  of  the  Scottish  laws  as 
tlie;jr  existed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  III. 

In  September,  1 297,  the  Scots,  under  Wallace,  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  their  invTiders  at  Stirling  bridge.  The 
English  army  retreated  to  Berwick,  but  soon  L  -  rted  it, 
though  the  garrison  retained  possession  of  the  castle.  In 
the  rullowing  spring,  on  the  approach  of  a  powerful  armv 
firom  Knglsnd,  the  Soots  evaenated  tlie  town,  after  which 
Berwirli  remained  in  the  poesenion  of  the  English  for 
twenty  years,  and  during  that  period  large  sums  of  m'>ney 
were  expended  in  fortifying  both  it  and  the  castle,  and  a 
numerous  garrison  was  employed  in  its  defence. 

In  1318  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Soots,  through  the 
treachery  of  Peter  do  Spdding,  an  English  soldier,  who  en- 
ahled  a  body  of  txoojOf  cautiously  assembled,  to  soale  the 
walls  seeretly  by  night,  and  to  heoMnn  nastets  of  tlio  town. 
Tlic  English  lied  to  the  castle  for  safety,  but  the  Scottish 
army,  which  soon  aftenvards  arrived,  compelled  them  to 
capitulate.  The  acquisition  was  of  immense  importance  to 
Bruce,  then  kuig  of  Scotland :  it  was  the  key  tu  the  sister 
kingdom.  While  in  posasssion  of  the  English  it  had  contri- 
buted largely  by  its  eustomsaad  other  dtttiesto  the  public  trea- 
sury, for  It  was  one  of  the  richest  eommeidal  towns  then  in 
Eagland.  Bnice  confirmed  by  charter  its  antient  privileges ; 
the  walls  and  other  fortifications  were  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended ;  the  valuable  services  of  John  Crabbe,  a  foreign 
mercensiy,  who  was  famous  lor  his  skill  as  an  engineer,  were 
seeured  for  its  delbnce.  aiui  the  efforts  of  the  English  army, 
who  attempted  to  retake  it  in  the  lohowing  year,  were  un- 
availing. It  thus  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Scots  until 
the  fatal  battle  of  Hahdun  Hill,  an  emmence  within  tho  liber- 
ties of  the  borough,  almost  close  to  the  Scottish  border,  and 
disbvnt  about  two  miles  north  by  west  from  the  town.  After 
this  battle,  vdiich  was  fought  in  July,  1333,  Berwiek  again 
Ml  under  the  dominion  of  die  En^ish,  and  so  eontinuod 
until  tbe  month  of  November,  1356,  when  it  was  surprised 
m  the  mght  by  the  Scots,  under  the  command  of  the  earb  1 
*  lfai«b,«Mistad  bjEkniohauziliariea.  Thej 


iidnUliiili  iM  to  Am  eastfe.  learing  the  town  to  piliagi, 

and  Fordun,  the 'Scottish  historian,  rpf^rs  wHh  naore  than 
ordinary  exultation  to  '  tho  gold  and  sdver  and  infiuitt 
riches'  which  became  the  prev  of  his  ct;untr;.  m>  n  In  tbe 
CiUowing  .January  Edward  ill.  invested  the  town  with  i 
powerful  army,  and  the  Soots,  being  unable  to  leUin  .i, 
agreed  to  artiolos  of  capitolatkm.  and  were  suffered  to  it- 
part  with  all  ihoir  elftets,  almost  every  individual  toUiv. 
according  to  the  same  authari^y»  being  made  wnnltliy  wiA 
the  booty  he  had  obtained. 

In  \37H  tho  castle  of  Berwick  wa»  taken  by  a  smtfll  baad 
of  Scottish  adventurers,  who  slew  the  constable.  Sir  Robert 
de  Boynton,  and  kept  possession  of  it  upwards  of  a  week 
it  was  then  retaken  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  at  tit 
head  of  1 0,000  men,  mm!  here  his  eldest  son,  tho  oelebntad 
Hotspur,  afterwards  govomor  of  tlw  piaet,  oommenead  hh 
military  career. 

In  1384,  during  a  truce,  the  Scots  repossessed  themtehc* 
by  night  of  the  castle,  which  bad  b«^  committed  bf  tlM 
B^i^ish  king  lo  the  enrtody  of  the  Earl  of  Northnmbensnd, 
and  burnt  the  town  ;  but  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money  ioon 
induc^-d  the  enemy  to  abandon  their  conquest.  AflUsr  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.  tbe  earl,  iK-licvmg  that  Richard  IL 
was  still  ahve,  adhered  to  his  fortunes,  and  in  1405  su^ 
rendered  Berwick  t»  the  Scots,  who  pillaged  and  onec  men 
burnt  it  The  English  jtinsL  with  an  army  of  iJJtOt 
fighting  men  (accoiming  to  Wahingham).  besieged 
ca>ile,  the  earl  and  his  adherents  liaving  pnnlously  d» 
sertvd  the  town  and  fled  to  Scotland.  The  garriMJii  Ih-h 
tated  to  surrender  on  being  summoned,  but  a  snniilf  ^ha( 
from  a  lai;»  piece  of  ordnance  threw  down  one  of  tbt 
towers,  whuh  so  terrified  the  defenders  tbst  tilSJ  bh 
Btantly  up  the  eastle,  and  all  of  tham  wens  eitttr 
beheuM  or  committed  to  prison.  In  141C  the  SeoH 
attempted  the  recovery  of  Berwick,  hut  withont  suocesi. 
Henry  \T.,  alter  his  defeat  by  Kdvvard  IV.  at  Towtoa  IB 
1461,  lied  to  Scoiland,  and,  with  the  cunseut  of  his  council, 
surrendered  Berwick  to  the  Soots,  who  continued  mast^^rs  o( 
it  and  tho  eastle  for  twenty-one  years.  In  July.  1482.  the 
town  again  aunendered  to  the  English,  hut  the  castle  hvH 
out  until  the  f  4th  of  August  following,  when,  through  the 
intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  brother  of  James  HI, 
both  town  and  castlo  were  finally  suirendored  to  Edwaid 
ly.,  and  wepe  nevwr  aftefwards  leoovend  bf  tho  mm 
kingdoin. 

AHer  the  conquest  of  Berwhdt  in  1S96,  and  of  the  ethar 

southern  parts  fi'  Scotland.  Edward  I.,  whose  example  «ii 
followed  by  liia  huct^essors,  continued  to  that  kingdom  it>  ir.- 
tient  laws  and  officers  of  state,  though  the  latter  wort  ^one- 
rallpr  selecte<l  from  his  own  hubjectii.  In  process  of  ume,  ai 
their  Scottish  acquisitions  fell  one  by  one  from  the  bands 
the  Bnglisb,  the  great  oflieers  of  state,  who  at  flntwot 
designated  as  of  the  kingdom  of  dieotland  at  l«r|m  beessM 
known  us  superintending  only  tho-^r  yurTi  n^  if  the  rc^Ini 
which  were  still  under  subjection  to  KufilanJ,  and  whfn 
Berwick  only  remained  of  these  conquests,  the  officers  \»  trv 
described  of  that  borough  alone.  Accordingly,  we  tlnd  the 
chancellor  and  chamberlain,  or  treasurer,  first  called  'of  tbe 
kingd<nn  of  Sootland ;'  next  of  '  Berwiekshiiei,  Jediimgbi 
Selfcirk,*  flbc. ;  and,  lastly,  their  only  tide  was  ^chaaeeikr  wl 
rhrtmberlain  of  Berw  ick."  These  two  offices  were  retained 
troin  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  accession  of  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  to  tho  Knglish  throne.  To  tho  chancellor,  who  had 
his  chancery,  master  of  the  rolls,  clerks,  &c.,  and  a  Dooaw* 
day  Book  at  Berwick,  was  committed  the  duty  of  pnpaiim 
and  sealing  all  grants  and  other  official  doennents  eusp 
nating  ftom  the  crown:  the  chamberlain  had  tbe  as- 
nagement  of  the  royal  revenue.  In.-  ilr  -  a  ju  li  il  |,  a  - 
his  itinera,  or  circuits,  as  the  justiciary  of  lx)thian  alv) 
had.  There  were  also  an  escheator,  an  exchequer,  an  fi> 
change,  and  a  mint  at  Bccwick  the  hut  iit  «kisiaoBedBn« 
the  reign  of  WilHam  tbe  Liooj.  and  the  naoal  eCtiBt 
found  in  other  ports  of  England  and  Scotland,  such  ascu* 
tomers,  collectors  of  customs,  controllers,  troner*  f  woaL 
clerks  of  the  cccket,  and  ih-!  like.  .  The  inililar>  offjctr* 
fthe  governors  of  tbe  town  castle,  the  marahai,  liici 
were  likewise  continued;  and,  in  a  word,  the  wb<^  civi^ 
judicial,  and  mtiitaty  eatahlishment  of  tho  bocough  » 
sembled  fhst  of  a  kingdom.  Tbe  it«t  Edwaid.  m  aMaly 
stated,  confirmerl  tI  r  antient  liberties  and  custom*  i  f  tii 
borough,  and  in  ihu  bu  was  (billowed  by  most  of  his  sno* 
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leatterea  over  the  En^riish  statute  book,  the  roost  important 
»f  which  b  ono  in  the  rei(j;n  of  Edward  IV.  (a  d.  14  82, 
n  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  n-i^n),  havinj^  the  same 
md  in  tmw.  The  mayor  and  four  bailiff*  were  the  only 
>ffioen  of  ibe  tatfrnnun.  named  in  the  charters,  but  the 
;;enenl  woA  im  unpli  enough  to  ean^mhendl  and  I*- 
^vl\  ise  Ibe  odier  eorponte  ottoen,  of  whom  them  wofe  maay. 
i\.ccordin(;1y,  the  alderman,  dean,  and  feeryngmen,  or 
iffSseringmeu,  who  constituted  a  court  similar  to  that  of  a 
common  council,  are  mentioned  in  the  '  Statuta  Gildae '  of 
Berwick,  the  first  of  which  mn  enacted  about  the  middle 
»f  the  13th  centunr,  and  aJaoin  flie  guild  books  of  die  reign 
)f  Henn'  VIII.  In  the  gutld<>  or  meetipirs  of  the  corporate 
XKly  all  measures  for  the  intfirnal  re«:uiuuuu  of  the  borough 
vere  decided  upon,  and  many  of  their  ordinances,  .i£!l'l1j[i;_; 
•be  inhabitants  who  werti  not  burgestsea,  down  to  a  much 
Klar  date  than  the  ponod  which  has  passed  under  review, 
Hmmred  of  the  tgint  of  the  ago^  being  alike  impolitio  and 
uniut. 

Prona  the  roi-jn  of  Edward  T.  to  iliat  of  Blizabeth  the 
mncipal  export  trade  continued  to  l>e  woul,  viX)l  feilg,  bides, 
ind  salmon,  and  though  perhaps  Berwick  wtut  never  after- 

vud*  10  VMlthy  ea  in  the  days  of  the  third  Alexander*  yet 
Mr  neiehaflita  trave  long  distingaislied  fbr  their  ildwe  and 

he  extent  of  their  traffic,  and  lonpf  enjoyed  a  species  of 
nonoixdv  in  their  exports  to  Calais  and  other  foreign  ports, 
md  U)  Vac  ity  of  Brupe?,  &c.  The  importance  of  the  place, 
lowever,  may  be  estimated  from  the  single  fact  that  the 
NU^gesaes  had  a  lease  of  the  town  from  Edward  I.  in  the 
rear  1307.  ht  which  they  paid  the  annual  rent  of  500  mates 
it  the  exchequer  of  Benrieh.  Of  the  antiont  revenues  of 
he  corporate  body  little  i.s  known.  So  early  as  the  roi^n  of 
\l>'xauder  III.  thev  had  apna<in  calle<l  the  fierfreyt,  and  at 
L  »ubiequent  kiu-  ihry  were  owners  of  a  few  acres  of  ground 
n  the  Snook,  near  the  Bear«oast.  In  the  timeof  Queen 
SGsabedi  ittif  derived  a  small  yearly  ineome  flem  tolls 
>ii  nicrrhandisM}  at  the  quay,  and  probably  from  other 
.ciurces ;  and  they  eigoy^  with  the  garrison  and  other  in- 
labitants  tlie  right  of  depaitniing  ealtle  on  part  of  the  owwn 
ands. 

But  it  is  to  the  liberality  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  tha 
hey  aro  indebted  for  nearly  the  whole  of  their  present 
vealth.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  over  England 
I  iines  [,Tant©d  them  by  charter,  confirmed  by  act  of  parlia- 
uent,  the  seignory  of  the  town  and  all  the  lands  within  the 
Mirough,  except  certain  estates  which  he  had  previously 
{»en  to  Sir  Geotge  Hone,  and  the  burgege  tenements 
fitfain  the  walls  whiA  hekmgetl  to  private  individoala. 
rhis  territory  roeastires  about  '^077  acres,  beiiip  tv.  n  third.s 
>f  the  whole  land  witiiin  the  buusnK,  and  at  prt!«jiu  yield.s 
III  annual  revenue,  including  thnir  (i;tu!r  sources  of  in- 
»me.  of  about  10,000/.  It  is  by  this  charter  that  the  town 
tnrl  liberties  are  now  governed.  To  attempt  even  an 
ibridgment  of  it  would  for  exceed  our  Umits:  the  local 
tfficent  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  former  charters, 
vith  the  addition  of  a  ri-corder,  .i  <  coiier,  and  four  serjeaiits- 
tt-mace  for  executing  the  proceas  of  the  courts;  all  the 
rorporation  offloera  are  el«nod  hf  the  burgesses  in  gaffld» 
tot  by  the  oiown*  It  empowwt  tlw  justices  of  the  pwee, 
wnaiating  of  the  mayor  Ibr  the  time  being,  with  thoee  who 
lave  previously  ser  <  d  that  office,  and  the  recorder,  to  try 
lil  offences  comniUUil  within  the  borough  and  liberties,  and 
O  paxs  and  carry  mto  execution  sentence  of  death  and  Other 
lunishments,  as  fully  as  can  be  done  by  judges  of  assise  in 
England,  who  hwe  no  jnriidifltion  here.  It  also  gives  ample 
tower  to  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  bailiflb  to  hold  a  civil 
■ourt  of  record,  for  the  recovery  of  lands,  tenements,  debts, 
n>spa8«cs,  &«.,  where  the  causes  of  action  arise  within  ihc 
unsdietion.  In  all  the  courts,  civil  and  criminal,  the  pro- 
■eedings  are  the  same  m  in  the  English  courts,  the  laws  of 
teotland  having  now  no  ftnee  here.  The  charter  also  grants 
ira  weekly  UMolMta,  on  Wednesday  and  Sataiday.  tte 
urmer  of  which  is  now  almost  entirely  discontinued,  and  an 
innual  fair  from  the  fea^^t  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy 
JroKS  (3rd  May)  to  the  fea-st  of  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (24th  June),  but  in  nnxlem  timeb  no  actual  fair  is 
lold  except  on  the  Friday  in  Trinity  week.  Eoclesiastieally 
•on»idere<l,  Berwick  is  now  in  the  deanery  of  Baniborougb 
tnd  dioc«»e  of  Uurhatn,  and  is  held  to  be  within  the  custom 
if  York  li-  Ui  tJi.-  distribution  of  intestates'  effects  Tuc 
thurcb,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  in  tbe 
Mlnnafeqf  flMdm  airi  4M|Mr  of  l>uliini,  «M  litw 


trthoi  t>  the  coffpewtwn,  Tht  living  b  nTieange  of  the 

annual  value  of  acwrding  to  the  Ecclc^iastir  al  Report 
of  1S35.  Theru  u  .iku  a  week-day  lectureslup,  luunded  in 
1C  J5,  by  Mr.  Fishborne,  in  tho  gift  of  the  Mercers*  Com- 
pany in  London,  but  no  other  church  or  chapel  oonneeted 
with  the  church  of  England.  There  are  ten  odior  plaeoa 
of  puUas  wonhm,  via.  a  Cttholio  chapel,  two  meeting- 
Iwiues  eonneetia  with  Hbo  Kuk  of  Scotland,  two  with  tbe 
Associate  Synod  of  Scotland,  two  with  the  Relief  one  Bh|h 
tist  chapel,  and  two  belonging  to  the  Methodists. 

Berwick  still  remaius  a  walled  town,  but  the  fbrtificationi 
do  not  inclose  so  large  a  apaoe  as  the;  did  in  antient  times. 
The  modem  lamparfs,  wtueh  are,  generally  speaking,  in 
good  repair,  do  not  iTirludr  tkp  suburbs  nf  Castle-gate  and 
the  Greens,  but  the  ruins  oi  ilie  old  v<.ull  which  surrouadod 
tliem,  and  extended  further  towards  the  cast  also,  yet  re- 
main ;  and  one  of  its  towers,  called  tbe  Bell  Towert  is  still 
almost  entire.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Berwidi  was 
aumnuided  with  a  atone  wall  prior  to  iu  conquest  by  the 
fitst  Edward.  The  more  eorrect  opinion  probably  is  tiat  t 
was  then  merely  defended  by  a  ditch  and  wooden  jJ  ilisa  lus. 
The  present  walls  were  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  £lua- 
bcth.  Excluding  the  suburbs,  the  circumference  is  a  mile 
and  three  quarters*  but  including  them,  it  estcnda  iq>waida 
of  two  miles  and  a  hsiC  The  old  works  eonsisted  probabTy 
of  a  ditch,  a  rampart,  and  circular  or  square  towers,  or  both, 
at  intervals.  Tlie  existing  defences  consist  of  a  rampart  of 
earth  substantially  revctcd,  faced  with  stone.  Towards  the 
river  the  line  of  works  is  nearly  straight,  but  to  the  n«th 
and  east  ftve  tattions  break  tbe  line  of  the  curtaiiu.  Theie 
are  no  outworks,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  castle,  now 
completely  in  ruins,  overkioking  the  Tweed,  and  an  earthen 
battery  guarding  the  landing-place  below  the  Ma};dalen 
Fields.  Around  four  sides  of  the  irr^;ular  pentai^'un  of 
tho  walls  is  a  ditch  mostly  dry,  but  tlisn  is  >io  glacis,  nor 
is  there  any  eorert-way  at  the  oountenearp^  Ihe  Ant  bas- 
tion to  the  north  is  ealled  Megs  Mount,  and,  like  thtee  of 
the  othcn;,  it  lias  a  cavalier  of  earth,  which  enables  tho 
guns  to  command  the  irrejiularitios  of  the  ground  up  the 
Tweed,  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the  river.  It  is  a  demi-bastiott, 
having  a  double  Hank  on  the  right,  which  deCsnda  (he 
*  Scotrli  Gate,'  situated  between  it  and  Cumberland  Baation» 
with  doubUi  Hanks.  Braits  Mount  Bastion  is  the  next,  under 
the  oa^alierof  which  is  a  powder- magaxine.  Tim,  with 
Windmill  u;it  ]  ublc  flanks.  Between  Windmill 
Mount  and  Kmg  s  Hastion  (a  demi-bastion  without  a  cavidier, 
on  which  is  tho  ilag-staffj,  is  a  powder-magazine,  with  n 
bomb-proof  roof.  A  four  and  a  six  gun  batteiy  near  the 
governor's  hoose  deibnd  die  entranoe  tothehanoar.  ¥t- 
nulh  .  thp  salutinjT  battery  of  twenty  two  guns  commands 
the  English  side  of  the  Tweed.  There  are  five  gales,  tbe 
English  Gat©  ai  the  end  of  the  bridge  (now  removed),  the 
Sf  'Mrh  Gate  on  the  nmlh,  the  Cowport,  leading  to  the  Mag^ 
^;  I  II  Fields.  dM  Shore  GnlBkleadaig  to  the  quay,  andtSa 
Pier  Ckte. 

The  remains  of  tbe  castle  do  not  enable  us  to  give  any 
particular  description  of  it  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it 
was  in  complete  rep:iir,  lujt  m  that  of  Charles  L  it  was  in 
ruins;  an  c)  i -u  tin  ;it  the  latter  period  describes  it  at 'in 
manner  circular,  but  dilapidated,'  as  haring  had  '  moants, 
rampiers  and  fbuakera,  wdl  reidenished  with  gnat  ord- 
nrir.ce,  and  fair  houses  therein,  the  walls  and  putts  madt! 
beautiful  with  pictures  of  stone  (statues),  the  work  curious 
and  delicate.' 

Tbe  town  is  in  general  well  built,  and  the  mineuMl 
streets  wide  and  any.  Tbe  entrance  flmra  ibm  soon,  wmeh 
was  lately  narrow  and  incommodious,  is  now  being  improved. 
The  narish  church  is  a  commodious  and  elejrant  building, 

culi.'uLiicil  t-.i  iioiximm.idate  from  1000  u>  1  5im.i  i'»eoplc.  It 
was  buiU  between  tlie  years  1648  and  1652,  and,  like  some 
others  erected  in  Aa  days  of  tbe  Puritans,  has  no  spira  or 
tower.  Tbe  town  «r  guild-hail,  whieli  belongs  to  the  bur- 
gesses, and  hi  whieh  are  held  their  pubhe  meetings  and 
the  courts  of  justice,  is  n  handi-ornr' structure,  with  a  stately 
spire  160  feet  high,  in  which  is  a  wal  of  eight  bells.  It  was 
erected  between  1750  and  1760.  The  latitude  and  longitude 
given  at  tbe  commencement  of  this  article  mark  tbe  exact 
position  of  this  spire,  according  to  the  TrigoaeeaetrioBl 
tiurvey.  Above  the  public  rooma  is  the  only  prison  of  the 
place.  Below  is  the  market-place  for  the  sale  of  butcher's 
meat,  poultry,  v^^;*.  butter,  &.( .  Tl.i  rv  is  no  house  of  corrco- 
tira^^^^^e^l^^a^^whkb  were  built  in  1719,  form  a  neat 
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ftntrr.  The  gvrmux'*  house  is  now  appended  to  them 
Ibr  aBeers'  bamoki.  The  bridM  over  too  Tweed,  con- 
flMttig  of  fifteen  arriiet.  is  9f4  Ret  hug  from  the  bridge 
f^te  to  the  landing  abutment  on  the  T  wood  mouth  side, 
hut  it  is  only  seventeen  feet  wide.  It  was  built  in  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  is  the  property  of  the 
Crown.  An  annual  allowanoe  is  paid  by  tno  traaiury  to 
(he  oorpontloil  tar  keeping  it  in  repair.  The  Tweed  if  a 
navif^able  river  as  high  as  the  bridge,  and  the  tide  flows 
about  seven  miles  farther,  but  the  entrance  of  the  river  is 
imrrowed  by  sand'banks.  To  remedy  this  inrotivenience, 
there  is  a  stone  pier,  built  on  tiie  pn>Jectmg  rocks  at  tiie 
north  entrance  of  the  Tweed,  under  an  act  of  parliament 
poMod  18th  Jano.  1808 :  it  it  marly  half  a  mile  in  len^h, 
•ad  terminated  by  a  light-liouie.  The  ordinary  spring- 
tides ri«e  fifteen  feet.  The  quays  and  warehouses  arc  s'af- 
llciently  extensive  and  commodious,  and  there  i*  a  patent 
slijv  fur  the  repair  of  vessels.  Tin'i';  litl'  ii  -  d  k  ks,  the  want 
of  which  is  raueh  felt.  A  lifo-boat  has  been  lately  procured 
for  the  port.  With  the  single  exception  of  an  iron-foundry, 
there  is  notamanufiioturing  estabUihnMat  that  deserves  the 
fiarae  within  many  mflet  of  Berwick.  A  raflway  was  pro- 
posed between  Kelso  and  this  town,  for  which  an  art  of 
parliament  was  ohtaini'd,  and  ample  fubscription  lists  filled, 
and  yet  it  was  abandoned.  Still,  few  towns  possess  more 
local  advantages  for  manufiictures.  In  the  midst  of  a  wool 
country,  ftom  which  a  large  quantity  is  mnuXkf  dnWB  to 
tile  maottfiuturingdistrieu  of  YorkshiM,  poaaeaeing  many 
excellent  fklla  of  water,  with  ineshaotttble  nitnea  or  coal  in 
the  immediate  neit'hhonrhood,  a  port  from  whit-h  prixluce 
of  nil  kinds  mi^ht  be  shipped  and  rpcoived  with  the  greatest 
facility,  there  is  not  ;  if:ietory  established  within 

forty  miles  of  Berwick,  by  which  any  of  these  advantages 
•le  enjoyed  hf  tlM  eapttaliit,  er  h]r  tihe  peo|de  whom  ne 
night  emplogr. 

An  iron  fontidrr,  establwhed  something  lest  than  forty 
year*  .ilt  .  einpl  us  iiiiwards  of^ixty  hands.  Tt  supplios  not 
only  the  ilisti'U'l  round  uljuut  with  ^Il■atn-('nl;in('  and  tiira.sh- 
inir  mill  c  isting*.  and  others  in  :;en'jral  use.  hut  sends  con- 
mderahle  quantities  of  hidlow  \v;ir>-  and  a  variety  of  other 
eastings  to  London,  and  to  the  Bnt  .sh  Cokniat  In  Nortli 
America.  Its  manufheturo  includei>  almost  every  article  of 
raft-iron.  The  gas-light  apparatus  for  this  town,  Perth, 
and  several  >tther  places,  wa^  made  here,  and  la>t  yrar  the 
proprietors  erected  the  works  at  (iabishieU  and  at  Jedburgh, 
which  are  just  completed. 

Until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  a  highly  lucrative 
trade  was  earned  on  m  the  export  of  pork  and  eggs  to  Lon- 
don, the  annual  Tilue  of  the  latter  article  aluno  bcint,'  at 
least  30.000?.,  and  of  pork  about  lO.OdOf.  Since  the  peace 
this  trade  ha-i  totnlly  ciMscd.  and  the  metropolis  is  now  »'jp- 

Elied  by  Irulund  and  lite  CoiUiuent.  Berwie.k  ts>  now  a 
onding  i»ort.  The  existng  trade  of  the  town  is  principally 
eonflned  to  the  ^pxporting  of  saltoon  and  com,  aiid  of  coaU 
to  London,  and  Tarious  porta  in  SeoUand.  and  to  foreign 
countries;  and  latterly  eoiusideruble  quantities  of  ale  from 
Kdnam  brewery,  and  of  whisky  from  the  distdlents  oi 
Gunsgrcen  and  Kcl.-,o,  have  been  8hipp<'<l  to  T-oiiiion.  There 
are  regular  traders  between  Berwick,  Londun,  Kingston- 
upon-HuU,  Newoaafle-upon-Tyne,  and  I^eith.  Formerly, 
twoveaaelt wcreeDBigedinthewh^e-flshety.  Now.only  one 
h  employed,  the  otner  having  been  lost  at  sea  a  few  \  cars 
n^'o.  In  late  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  emigra- 
tion to  Ameriea.  Tlie  foliowiiu^  tables  show  the  total  ton- 
nage of  the  ix)rt,  and  the  n.i  i  n        f  vhips  for  the  last  nine 

Cars,  and  the  quantities  of  cum,  &c.  exported  during  the 
fboTteeii  yeaia. 
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The  Item 

groaU,  aivl  miinufACtiirrd  bnrlry.    Ylir  irajsorti  fKnn  foreiicu  cjmninr.^-! 
luinetp^ly  of  limtwr.  and  a  titUe  iron,  b<.'m|>,  ami  flu.  ^il  luara  fo;  Ci-taon. 

Tho  salmon  fl>iheries  in  tlie  Tweed  have  for  many  eeo 
turies  been  very  productive.  Both  in  Englandl  and  Sees' 
land,  flshinga  in  the  sea  and  in  navigable  streams  originailj 
belonged  to  the  erown ;  and  aeoonlingly  we  find,  in  earh 
tinnes.  that  those  on  the  south  side  ot  the  nver  wcr«  pos- 
sessed by  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  ail  th«  jurm  ragslii 
within  his  palatinate,  while  those  on  the  north  weie  the 
property  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  The  earliest  'kwOTHft 
H  e  tind  relating  to  tihe  bishop's  fishings  is  a  grant  in  Angle- 
Saxon  from  Rjsnulph  Flam  bard  (who  held  the  see  frra 
A.o.  1099  until  1 128)  to  St  Cuthbert  and  his  monks,  of  tbt 
fishery  of  Haliwarestelle,  at  tl  n  t  ith  of  the  river,  nsat 
Spitta.1.  It  is  suU  called  Ualluwstell.  In  the  Scotiub 
cburtularies  numerous  gratiu  occur  from  the  crowu  t« 
monasteries  and  fiiartes  of  the  royal  Ashing*  on  the  Berrich 
aide  of  the  river,  many  of  whinh  are  atill  ealled  by  thek  a>- 
tient  names,  and  the  hijrh  rent«  which  were  ohtauit  d  brtki 
religious  bouses  from  the  oernpiers  evince  the  imjioniirio* 
and  value  of  tiie  traffic.  I m  l  about  the  year  i7"i>  xbt 
salmon  seiu  trom  Berwick  \\ere  either  salted  and  drwd.  of 
boiled  and  pickkd  with  salt  and  vinegar,  except  salmoa- 
tioutOf  which  vera  ooeaaionally  kept  alive  in  wells  or  isaki 
in  the  Mm*»  hold.  The  exports  weie  principally  to  Lnaiba 
but  oonsiaerable  quantities  of  sulv  !  'in'.mon  were  aU  ■  vr.tr 
the  Mediterranean.  At  present  liie  v. hole,  exempt  wlia; 
required  ;or  home  eonsuniplion,  are  sent  fresh  !u  L 
packed  ui  ice.  These  tl>heries  have  fallen  fully  fuur-fillls 
in  value  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Before  that 
the  annual  rental  reached  80,0001 ;  mm  it  doea  \ 
4000C  and  at  that  redoeed  rate  the  tenants  are  loeert.  Tto 
greatest  quantity  sliipped  in  one  year  duiini;  ("'u-  lost  forty 
)ears  was  13,189  bo.xes,  eaeh  weiirhinsj  on  an  average  twat 
stones;  fill-'  sKKiilest  numiier  was  ')  12^!  !>o.\es.  For  msor 
years  pusi  the  number  has  been  ttom  3000  to  40«t  bosai 
only.  It  IS  perhaps  difljonlt  to  aaeoimt  Air  aonaaMMtt 
falling  off  in  the  pcodnoet  one  of  the  eaosee,  if  not  tb 
principal  one*  is  said  to  be  the  creat  destruction  of  fish 
during  the  breeding;  seasvui.  in  l  oi  the  younu  fry  in 
hiRher  parts  of  the  river  uml  its  tributary-  ^tr^':;^tIl♦  A 
polite  is  employed  for  the  protection  of  tho  n\er.  un  ie:  t".( 
authority  of  the  Tweed  Fishery  Act,  passed  29th  May, 
and  a  tax  of  2«.  per  ponnd  upon  the  rental  of  the  whiiia 
is  levied  for  its  maintenance.  This  fund,  however,  u  tu>« 
so  small,  front  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  waters, 
that  the  foroe  kept  up  ia  iiiwfl<iif*t  t» 
and  theft. 

Berwiek  is  very  amply  supplied  with  water  of  grod  ud 
wholesome  quality,  at  a  Taqr  trilUng  expenae.  Tbt  mh 
poration  are  own«n  ef  die  wa«»-worfca  and  frfpet.  He 
public  reiemiia  aie  open  to  all  without  cost,  and  anr  la 
habitant  i^  allowed  to  have  au  unlimited  supply  emimr<l 
by  a  branch  pipe  into  his  own  dweUing-house,  ai  the  ar.aiai 
charge  of  &t.  Fuel  is  also  abundant  and  cbe«T  itere  benf 
several  collieries  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  wit  bin  bm 
two  to  fcur  milea  of  the  town.  The  priee  of  eonle  psr  la^ 
tndtidiiig  eairiaire  to  the  door,  it  osaallT  7e.  td.,  W  thi 
pnaent  prke  (1835)  is  6«.,  which  does  not  remur  erst'j  '^f 
ooal-owner.  The  town  is  alsocxct-llent'v  Hirhted  with  (v; 
gas.  The  coals  for  tli-:'  r^'li  V>  nn.'  lumiLNj:  tr.  .;n  Nc»r»»;'<- 
upon-Tyue,  those  ui  the  ueigbbourbiood  not  beiBg  pto* 
'  inr  dM  iMiinfaalQrr.  Thaegrtm  friM  if  imiiii 
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bowover,  n  compensated  l)y  Iho  coke  producc<l,  for  which 
:iiere  is  a  plentiful  demaud,  m>  that  the  gas-light  company 
Lra  enablehd  to  charge  moderate  prisaii  Mid  to  MOm  an 
uaple  nmuimation  for  their  oapitaL 

The  popahitioo  of  the  parUi  oTBacvtelit  wbidi  h«a  not 
nflTBHad  tnuoh  within  the  lost  thirty  yean,  was,  aeoording 
■i>  Ihe  eensus  of  1811.  7746;  of  1821,  87S3;  and  of  1831, 
~  *    IIm  test 
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<i920.    The  fcUowiag  ii  tht  Mtom 
Jensua  Aet: — 

InhaUttd  kouMt 

FmOiM  ..... 
Hmms  oaildinff 

„  uninhabited 
FMoilias  employed  in  agrieuUort 
n  tiad* 
*  It        no  trade 

Males  .  39371 
Femd«  .  48881 
]lalMMiw«i«raf» 
OeoupicrB  of  land  employing  labourers 

nut  employing  labotuen 
T.aboim  rs  employed  in  agrioullin  • 
Employed  in  manufacture      .  . 

retail  tnule,  Of  handionft  . 
Capitalists,  baakera*  fto.    •  • 
LaMaren.  not  aipienltiiTal 

Retired  tradesmen,  and  persons  disabled 
Male  servants  .... 

under  flO  jam  efag*  . 
Female  servants  .... 
The  total  number  of  barwMaa  is  about  1000,  of  whom 
ilioiat  440  am  laaidMt;  497  <l  tlwaa  waw  wgiiteiaA  prior  to 
:h«  lait  gaiMial  alaslieii.  and  f  57  other  eteeten  were  also 
>^^istere<l.  Thayopolation  of  tln' ti  WHsfiips  i  f  Twcc<lmouth 
mil  Spittal  !■,  aor<trdin(;  lu  tfio  1  nt  census,  -u  iiO;  of  the 
*hole  pariichial  rlufKjlry  of  Tweedraouth,  4'j7I.   The  jMjpu- 
ation  of  the  whole  parliamentary  borough  was  therefore 
2,920  in  1631. 

EdueaHm^—'Six  tfaa  ediuatioa  of  ebildrsn  of  burffesaes 
here  are  alx  aehttttaiaatm,  paid  out  of  tlie  eorp  rate  ]>iirse. 

The  average  iininlr^  '  rmjUL-  i--  ri;)';;t  ^'Mk  T'lr  brum-hes 
if  education  ■iiUlIiI  .i!t .  :•■  uliiit;,  Ku;^liNh  .unni^tr,  u  s  iting', 
ii\<l  anthraeti  ■.  Tj.'  ^>  iin->  thi>  teacht-rs  uinounl  alto- 
gether to  38(ii.  per  annum.  The  burgesses  have  also  the 
latronaga  of  a  tfn  gramiiiai>>«eliool,  in  which  Latin  and 
Steak  an  tuigli^  Mid  bara*  as  vail  aa  ia  tiia  aahaola  nma 
weOliartf  taa  awn,  tbeir  IbmRies  are  adoealad  free  ftom 
iTu  exponso  la  lh8tn>clv(>*.  (  Nfi  pt  a  small  sum  for  firing. 
riii>  grammar-sehool  is  eiul.jweu.  The  number  of  pupils 
.urie.s  from  twenty  to  thiily,  of  whom  a!  uui  t<m  are  bur- 
resses'  sons.  The  annu.il  income  arising  from  lands  aud 
athes  is  about  158/..  and  the  sehaolflMslers  Mtlaiy*  with 
rafwirs,  taxesb  lto>*  ia  about  100/.  per  annum.  The  surplus 
s  apprupriated  towards  the  liquidation  of  a  debt  inctuml  in 
"f'buildini;  the  i^cli nil  aisd  rL'[Kiirii;i;  thu  iiKistt  r  s  dwellinj;- 
tuHUe.  There  is  aUo  u  charily-schuui,  wluoh  was  founded 
iMNt*  far  adiifiartin  md  tlii^ifit  faov 


eight  years  of  age,  who  must  be  inhabitants  of  Berwick, 
and  attend  the  Church  of  England.  The  scholars  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  and  are  allowed  to 
remain  five  years  in  the  sohooL  The  National  system  has 
recently  beaa  ado|itai  in  thb  sdMRiL  Pormerly  a  portkm 
of  giris  were  instructed,  but  now  boys  only  are  admitted. 
The  number  is  usually  forty.  The  master's  salary,  which  \i 
50/.,  and  the  expense  of  clothing,  books,  stationery,  rtpairn, 
and  other  incidents,  amounts  to  16U/.  a  year.  There  Is  alxo 
a  Lancasterian  school,  supported  by  voluntary  oontElbatioas, 
in  vbiell  ISO  noor  girls  and  boys  are  taught  laadiDB,  vritfaig, 
and  artttaMoe  at  the  annual  espenae  Si  about  S  A  ,  Tbare 
is  also  a  school  of  industry,  for  educating  pour  prls,  and 
qualifying  them  for  service.  Both  are  hupportid  by  volun- 
tary contributi(in>.  The  children  ore  initrui-tetl  in  Read- 
ing, writing,  sewmg,  and  household  work.  The  numt)«r 
generally  115,  and  dia  annual  cost  75/.,  towards  which  each 
child  contnbtttas  ona  penny  ner  voeiu  fiaiidas  tbesa,  and 
a  MbaOl  in  tba  parieb  wantMaia  heraafter  neliaad,  there 
are  various  private  schools,  in  which  about  600  pupils  arc 
educated,  and  several  Sunday  schools.  An  infant  school 
was  lately  o>tabli>,hod,  and  exertions  are  now  being  maile  for 
continuint;  and  enlarging  it.  There  u  Do  mechanics'  insti- 
tute in  Berwick.  Ons  vas  attempted  a  few  years  ago.  hut  it 
failed.  There  is,  howavar*  an  iwiitntion  of  a  novel  deeorip- 
tion,  which  promises  to  ba  of  mnoh  utility.  This  is  the 

Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club,  a  sooii-tv  wliicli  was  com- 
menced ti'.ree  years  atfo.  Its  oliject  is  to  examine  with  <-are 
and  accuriit-y  tlie  natural  produilious  of  the  districl,  em- 
bracing Berwickshire  and  the  northern  division  o(  Durham. 
Any  pwioa  <^  respectable  cbaiaeter  is  admitted  to  this 
■oeiatar,  an  aandttkm  of  making  a  snail  aanoai  oonthbution 
to  denay  tba  expenia  of  printinf  an  aeaaant  of  ita  pao- 
ceedings.  Its  members  now  amount  to  npMMdaaf  tbilty, 
and  its  utility  b^ns  to  be  recogniM.-<i. 

1.  Simday  SchorJ^. 
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Tbers  is  a  publia  subeeription  library  in  the  town,  with  an 
annual  ineana  af  about  130<.  ll  vas  asUUisbed  bk  1818, 
and  now  posssisas  upuwds  of  4000  toluneo.  The  annud 

sultscription  is  one  guinea,  besides  a  (j^inca  at  entrance. 
A  dispensary,  now  n)nihininK  the  advantages  of  an  in- 
lirraary.  was  insliiutr  d  in  I«I3.  The  number  of  patiuntg 
who  rcoetva  the  benefit  of  this  charity  is  between  130  and 
200  eaeb  fuar. 

The  mmum  af  tba  town  mt,j  ba  difidad  into  tiro  riawwii 


psrasirfsl  and  eufsu'aia. 

hiul  Experut 


xpetue*.— It  may  be  noticed  to  the  credit 
Bourne's  Act  was 
bva 


Parnch 

of  the  place,  that  long  before  Sturges 
fused  all  wattsn  lalating  la  tba  pooi  VI 


select  body  called  '  trustees,'  who  were  elaeted  annually  by 
the  rate-||ayars,  and  tba  piaant  selaat  vertry  is  only  a  kgak- 
iaadaonttnnationaftbasainabodyttndaraflibNnt  name. 

In  no  place,  perhaps,  are  the  poor-laws  more  judiciously, 
economically,  and  humanely  a(lnuinistere<l.  In  18-20  the 
j^iour-ruteb,  on  the  houses,  lands,  and  fikherios  within  the 
parish,  amounted  to  Since  then  a  considerable  la- 

ductiun  has  been  elliwted,  and  for  the  year  ending  Ifanh, 
1834. tba  ana  raised  was  only3984i:  Flnectotha  jaar 
1668  dw  anpensa  of  supporting  pdsoMn  and  oOer  ebngea 
usually  payable  out  of  county-rates,  were  paid  by  the  corpo- 
ration, hmoo  then  they  have  bcMi  defhiyed  by  the  pa* 
I  at  iHrn  and  a  Mia  in  tba  aalua  of  a  aomor'Mb 
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tuB  been  leried  for  the  purpose.  The  first  year  it  amounted 
I0SO9/.;  1830,to800f.;  183t,to210/.;  1 832.  to  460/. ;  1833, 
to  200/. ;  und  in  1834  to  13001.  In  the  lait^maiitioiiad  year 
the  cxpcase  of  rebuilding  a  wooden  Iwidge  «v«r  the  nver 

Whiteadder.callL  1  G  .iinslaw  Briiipe,  is  included.  There  aro 
on  an  average  8Q  paupers  constantly  in  the  workhouse,  and 
*  00  poor  children  are  educated  there.  The  expense  of  the 
whole  of  this  eetoMiihiiient  doe*  not  maeh.  exceed  6O04  n 
year.  Tb»  total  nmnil  Ttlwt  of  iH  the  hsoiee.  iMidii,  md 
fltheinas  within  the  parish  is  n  little  above  31,000/. 

4.  TTle  Erp'mes  nf  the  Borough. — Wo  have  already  seen 
that  the  total  annual  value  of  the  1  urporation  property  is 
10,000A  a  year :  besides  this  the  ooriKiratioa  is  in  poaeeaaion 
of  vwioas  charity  properties.  Of  thi^i  sum  oboiit  MOtC  it 
annually  divided  among  the  resident  borfOMeo*  wbA.  bur* 
gesses'  widows,  whether  poor  or  rich,  and  of  whatever  rank 
of  liTi-,  arc  Tilioi;  to  their  seniority,  a  few  of  tbi  vi-r',' yoiingest 
betn^  excluded — which  sum,  as  will  afterwardi  be  seen,  is 
eonsidcrably  more  than  the  surplus  revenue;  3000/.  are 
paid  in  aatariei  to  offioefi,  ■ebooimaetoia,  Ae^  and  for  the 
udntonaiioe  of  the  firiion,  tvpair  of  the  pnhKe  streeto  and 
water-works,  and  the  like  ;  interest  at  4^  per  rri:t  is  paid 
on  the  permanent  debt  due  by  the  corporation,  aud  lUere  is 
also  a  further  item  of  expentliuin  riUcd  the '  contingent 
aoRounts,'  for  repairs  of  farm  buildings  law  expenses,  &.c., 
which  averages  upwards  of  150U/.  The  debt,  which  is 
borrowed  on  Dond  at  interest,  and  on  life  annuities,  oalon- 
lating  the  latter  at  ten  years  purchase,  is  A6,41]l.;  the 
annual  amount  paid  in  annuities  is  973/.  17«.  Hd.  The 
whole  of  this  debt,  except  <J530/.,  has  been  incurred  within 
tibe  present  centufj.  It  is  still  jnadually  and  regularly  in- 
OManng.  In  the  yoar  anding  1 832,  upwarda  of  2660/.  wore 
aiMed  to  it,  and  it  is  aiiponrnt  diat  if  tho  same  syttem  bo 

Sersevcred  in,  the  property  of  the  corponstinn  -vi!!.  at  r.> 
iRtant  date,  be  entirely  consumed,  ijtot  tunhcr  account 
of  the  history  of  this  debt,  see  Mmidpat  CarporaHoiuf  R»- 
port*,  part  iii.) 

The  liberties  of  Berwick  are  divided  into  two  unequal 
halves  by  Halidon  Hill,  which  rises  to  tlie  hoight  of  about 
540  feet,  and  runs  in  a  westerly  direction.  Tne  slope  to 
the  cast  is  rapid,  and  between  its  bir^-  ainl  the  sva  tluTf  is  a 
stripe  of  rich  level  land,  which  increases  iu  breadth  towards 
the  town,  forming  what  ava  called  the  Magdalen  Fields. 
The  akpe  to  the  aouth  is  mom  gradual,  and  tho  ground 
whfab  lies  betwoen  its  undeflnod  outline  and  die  boundary  is 
very  irregular, beir  i' a  rm^ion  of  hill  and  plain:  in  one  of 
its  ravines  the  Wh.icaddii  liows,  and  tenniiuites  its  course 
in  the  Tweed.  At  tin*  place  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Tweed  are  Hat  and  almost  level  with  the  water,  but  towards 
tbo  town  they  rise  abruptly  to  a  very  considerable  elofrntion, 
forming  the  Castle  Hills,  oo  tbo  flat  topof  whiah  a  giuat 
part  of  the  town  is  built. 

In  this  small  ti  i<  1  1  f  ground  there  is  no  nutural  ^ood, 
and  the  only  plantations  arc  on  tha  shelving  banks  of  tlie 
Tweed,  about  a  mile  above  the  town,  and  in  a  deep  ravine 
«a  tlM  north^oastam  side  at  Marshall  Meadows»  but  both  of 
iBbHm  aro  of  small  OKtent,  and  tbo  wood  of  infbrior  siso. 
The  land,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  ridf^e  r  f  IlTlidon 
Hill,  is  in  general  rich,  well  fitted  for  the  gruwik  uf  all 
kinds  of  ^rain,  and  is  in  a  state  of  the  highest  cultivation. 
Such  a  district  has  apparently  little  to  interest  the  natu- 
ralist, but  the  botanist  may  still  And  tho  Suj/mMtm  Ino 
on  the  spot  where  it  was  gathered  nearly  20u  years  ago  by 
the  great  Ray,  and  the  Picris  echioide*  deserves  his  notice, 
fpr  it  here  reaches  its  in-  st  northern  limits  in  our  island, 
f  animals  tliere  are  none  peculiar  to  the  district.  The 
bunting,  called  the  'cock-of- the- north,'  visits  Berwick 
•muially  in  smaU  flooks,  bowovor  mild  tbo  wintor  may  be; 
and  some  bhds,  oatoomed  ibr  their  rarity,  have  been  obaervod 

as  striL'L'If're.  v':z..  tVif  sea-cafjle,  tho  pied  fly-catcher,  the 
Bohemian  wa:i-wiiif;,  hitiern,  rose-coloured  pastor,  the  grey 
phalorope,  and  the  black-throated  diver. 

That  small  portion  of  the  Tweed  which  bounds  the 
liberties  aiTords  the  principal  supply  of  salmon,  tot  which 
the  river  has  been  so  lon^;  famous.  6ihc,  or  grilse  (<!alnion 
of  the  first  year),  salmon-trout,  bull-trout,  whitinps,  and 
iiV. (T-vvhiie  (>r  M iir.k- t;i: U',.  arr  iilsi)  abundant;  bu!.  wiih 
tho  excoptioQ  uf  the  f[n>x,  are  comparatively  little  esteemed, 
and  of  ineonsidsrable  value.  Stursoon  oooasioimBy  ontar 
the livar,  appiMitly  to  deposit  thsir  spawn;  und  m  may 
fsmark  tbat  voung  eod  andwbitingB 


Si 


taken  abundantly 

with  a  bait  in  th*  '^irer  bebw  the  bridge,  beyond  which, 
hioworer,  wd  are  not  awaie  they  ever  penetrate,  TTbe  fry  of 


the  cod-fish  proooed  considerably  further  up,  and  eeem  fce 
less  of  meeting  with  fresh  water. 

The  seft-oosst  is  lodty  and  bold,  tbonc^  lean  M  t^  tte 
of  Berwieksluie.  The  toeks  belong  to  tiie  ooaI  IbtUHtiBs 

Those  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  for  nearly  a  milt-  n  —> 
wards,  are  encrioal  limestone,  composed  almost  cntir-  rr 
encrinitea,  or  St.  Cuthbert's  beads,  terebratulae,  and  va-.i* 
species  of  productus.   This  limestone  was  oiic«  worked  m 
mtmed,  bat  the  produee  must  have  been  of  inferior  qoel^ 
and  the  works  nave  been  discontinued  for  several  ypm^ 
The  rocks  as  we  proceed  northwards  gradually  pass  ir.v  i 
red  softish  . mi  t  uie,  in  which  the  waves  have  eic?.-  .: 
numerous  recesses  or  coveg ;  and  the  high  aud  perpet. 
cular  walls  of  these  basin-like  exeavations  sonaeunies  j« 
out  and  an  broken  into  pictnnBiine  pinnacles,  atiwtded 
tofts  of  sea-llowen,  and  stained  wHIi  Hebens  of  every  bar 
Beneath  this  sandstone,  towards  Mar^h  ill  MeaJoisrs,  iboi 
are  again  strata  of  limestone,  compoi>eii  of  cDcruiitei  a 
such  enormous  masses  that  no  ens  na  look  OH  theoi  eiA 
out  smrprise  and  wonder. 

The  bay  abounds  in  flsh  of  the  finest  quality.  Cod,  bad 
dock,  whiting,  linp,  holibut,  skate,  and  two  <^r  three  wptr.ii 
of  rtat-flsh  or  flounders  arc  those  commonly  brcug::i  t- 
market,  where  they  are  sold  at  the  most  niodemte  rste^t 
large  and  fine  cod  costing  not  more  tiiau  U.,  and  bad^kcti 
may  gsmcally  be  bought  aX  Id.  or  2d.  each.  Turbot  ->j1 
solee  are  rare,  the  demand  for  them  being  insolbcMBtn 
enoourage  fishermen  to  flsb  fbr  ttiem.  Cnbm  and  Mrtm 
also  abound,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  latter  are 
to  the  London  market.  There  are  no  shell-fi^h,  propsri)  w 
called. 

These  are  the  most  usefbl  kinds*  but  tho  naturalist  aur 
be  onriens  to  know  the  mities,  of  whieh  •  aiMtt  list  may  h 

f»iven : — 

Myxine  glutinosa,  Galous  vulgaris  ;  Lamna  moD«T!>i-^ 
Raia  radiata;  Syngnathus  ajquoreus;  .Sc<>ml>erf>«ox  Saurw 
Lipari*  Montagui ;  RanicciM  trifiircatus ;  PlearaoeCfi 
nunetatus;  Blonnius  tentacularis :  Labrus 
Biama  marina;  Trachin us  major;  Zeus  Faber. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  is  marked  by  a  wast  d 
enterprii  i-  "W.ili  ut  In-iiif^  rich  they  are  cuntented  »r-I 
happy,  uor  does  poverty  appear  among  Uieni  in  the  frigkdi 
form  which  it  aiannuM  in  tsrger  towns.  Thej ) 
lent,  Uttle  oKoitslflSb  me  mt  given  to  int 
in  tbisebaraeterwemaiy  lind  oneoauseoftliofr  1 
exemption  from  crime. 

(See  Hutchinson's  and  Wallis  s  Historv  o  f  ^(jrtJnt»t^ 
land:  Rid;  it li  -  Border  Hiattrn  K  i  t  e  s  Huiorj 
North  Durhitm  and  Berwick-upon- Tweed  ;  Fuller's  v< 
Johnston's  Hw/ofy  0/  Bermtk;  Dr.  Johnston's  ftmaif 
Berwick  ;  Statuta  OtUUr,  inaccurately  published  by  Sl.tTt: 
Nicholson's  Leget  Marchiarum  ;  Kymer's  FbedUra;  R  (-i 
Scott(F ;  and  the  other  publications  of  the  Rt^^cord  (Joci-*- 
sioners;  Chamberlain's  Aceountt,  in  llw  Register  0£'4 
Edinburgh ;  Wardrobe  Accounts,  in  the  Bnti&h  Musrur: 
Burrow's  JlSfnrtt,  voL  iL  p.  834,  et  teq.  .•  Cbalmarss 
doma ;  Bmtiek  Barbomt  Smveved,  by  OoauDsaadsrl.  J. 
Johnson  and  Lieutenant  M.  A.  Maisc,  10310  [Cbaen*' 
cation  from  BertpirA."] 

BERWICK.  JAMES  FITZJ.\MKS.  DUKE  OF.  » 
natural  son  of  James,  duke  of  York,  afterwards  Jamas  ILi 
England,  bv  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of  the  prcatdabd 
Marlborough,  was  bom  at  Moulins  in  the  Bocrb-r^  v 
August  21,  1670.  He  was  educated  in  Franco,  ai.  - 
IfiSfi  served  in  tho  Austrian  armv  at  the  sioire  01  Budi.  Ii 
1687  he  was  created  duke  of  &rwick.  aud  rocmei  Or 
order  of  the  ^rtcr.  Having  returned  to  Engfand  sftu  iki 
campaign  of  lM7t  he  reoenrad  aarstal  importunt  flsltet 
appointments. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  i^t 
of  Berwick  exerted  himself  to  check  its  progresa,  and  a.'ii  > 
wards  accompanied  the  king  on  his  retirement  to  FrtMt 
In  1689  he  served  in  the  expedition  to  Ireland*  ondsrtiikfs 
for  the  restoration  of  Jemea  11.,  wbenee  ho  reftirBsJ  • 

France  in  IfilM.  Hrivir<:  c-trred  rV.<-  Frcr.'li  ^eni^.  bi 
was  promot<-il  l  >  tlif  ruuk  u:  liL-uitHaiU-i.'i'noral  m  l^U- 
Iti  lie  WIS  ^»ent  to  Enuland  to  negi)tiaic  wuh  t.v 

jacobite  party  in  England,  but  Fpoedily  relumed  witkMl 
sueMss.  In  1703  he  was  natnnlized  a  subject  of  Fran 
with  the  consent  of  the  court  of  St.  Germain  s  ;  and  m  tbc 
be^nning  of  the  fbllowing  year  wa»  appointed  la  the  ««- 
irui^i  l  of  the  Fri'nrh  forces  in  Spain.  Af't«"r  having  etM* 
tiaily  served  the  cau&e  of  Philip  V.  by  hu  miUtarr  sktii,  I* 
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WM  rvcaUad  through  court  intrigue  ai  the  •nd  of  the  ctm- 
pai)^n  or  1704.  In  die  beginning  of  1 70S  he  wt*  made  a 
nurshal  of  Kranre,  and  was  ajjaiii  ^nl  to  command  in  Spain, 
where  in  !7o;  he  won  llie  dwisivc  battle  of  Alin;in7:;i,  atrainst 
the  Earl  of  Gahvay  and  llif  Marquis  <le  las  Minas,  huihl-- 
diataljr  after  wii:i  h  Philip  V.  created  him  a  p-andee  of  tiic 
first  class,  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Liria  and  Xcnca.  HftVing 
MTved  on  th«  Rhine  aind  in  flmden  in  1708,  he  was  sent 
in  1709  to  command  in  ftvmm  andDauphiny;  his  sue* 
ressful  defence  of  this  fn^ntior  against  the  enperinr  fof  "  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  is  the  chief  fjundalior.  of  bis  niiUtai y 
fame,  and  has  liecn  considered  a  masterpiece  of  strategy . 
During  the  remainder  of  bis  life  he  was  oonstanlly  employed 
in  important  commands,  with  the  exception  of  the  period 
£roai  1724  to  1733»  during  vbich  he  lived  in  retirement 
He  was  kffled  hf  a  eaonen  hen  at  the  riefe  of  Philipsburg, 

June  12.  173!. 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  twice  married  :  first  in  1695, 
to  a  dauf^bler  of  the  Earl  of  Claurickanle,  who  died  in  1698. 
By  her  he  bad  one  aont  who  succeeded  to  his  titles  and 
estatee  in  Spain,  Sceondly,  to  a  niece  of  I^rd  Bulkeley,  in 
14i97.  In  1709  he  was  created  a  duke  and  peer  of  France, 
with  remainder  to  his  children  by  her.  The  present  duke 
of  FiUyaines  descends  from  this  marriage.  In  military  re- 
putation, particularly  for  the  conduct  of  dtif«.>n»ive  war,  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  stands  high  among  the  generals  of  his 
period.  Both  his  pubUc  and  private  character  are  repre- 
eented  by  Montesquieu  as  deserving  of  the  highest  pane- 
gyric. His  memoirs  down  to  the  year  1716.  written  by 
himself,  with  a  continuation  to  his  death  by  the  editor,  and 
a  sketch  of  his  character  bj  Monteequieii,  were  publiilied 

at  Pari*  in  1  778. 

BERWICK.  NORTH,  a  town  and  parish  in  the  county 
of  Haddington,  Soothmd*  situated  on  tho  ooest  at  the  OMmth 
of  the  mth  of  Perth.  The  town  is  twen^otwo  imlee  Bortti- 
east  of  Edinburgh,  eleven  north*w«it  of  Dunhart  and  ten 
north  from  Haddington. 

The  pansh  stretches  about  three  miles  along  the  sea 
coast,  and  is  in  breadth  inland  about  two  miles  and  a  half. 
It  may  contain  an  area  of  somewhat  more  than  4000  acres. 
The  whole  pariah  is  arable,  exoe^.  Oe  bill  called  North 
Berwick  Law,  end  about  eighty-nine  acres  of  links  or 
downs  near  the  sea.  On  the  snore,  a  little  to  the  eastward 
of  the  harbour,  on  a  sandy  hill,  gtandu  a  picturesque  little 
ruin:  antiquarians  have  not  ascertained  whether  it  WIS  the 
chapel  of  a  nunnery,  an  hospital,  or  a  hermitar;c. 

About  two  miles  to  the  east  of  North  Berwick  stands  the 
castle  ofTontallon,  on  a  high  loeky  cliff  overlooking  the 
tea,  wUeh  sunounds  it  on  three  sides.  In  shape  it  is  half 
an  irregular  hexagon.  It  is  encompassed  towanls  the  lan<l 
side  by  a  double  ditch  ;  the  inner  ditch  appears  to  have 
been  very  deep.  The  entrance  was  by  a  draw-bridge;  but 
it  is  not  known  when  it  was  built.  Inside  the  castle  is  a 
tebjlinth  of  broken  staircases  and  vaulted  chambers  and 
passages.  Much  of  the  building  remains,  though  in  a  ruin- 
ous state.  Formerhr  it  wu  one  of  iba  strongholds  of  the 
Douglas  family,  aod  lindMy  of  FStieoltie  lelatea  a  ilcga  of 
it  by  James  V. 

The  town  poTcrnment  of  North  Berw  ick,  wiiich  wa«  made 
a  royal  burgh  by  James  VI.,  is  in  the  hands  of  two  baillies, 
a  treasurer,  and  nine  coun(  illors.  The  burgh  joins  Lauder, 
Dunbar,  Jedburgh,  and  Haddington,  in  sending  a  member 
to  pufiamenC  The  parliamentary  boundaries  arc  fixed  by 
the  Scotch  Reform  Act.  Tlie  burgh  consists  of  a  long 
street  running  east  and  west,  at  the  east  end  of  which  is  tbo 
town-house,  and  a  street  which  leads  to  the  harbour.  The 
pier  is  tolerably  good,  imt  the  harbour  is  difficult  of  access. 
Thn  inhabitants  have  a  eommon  foreows  near  the  town. 
The  burgh  has  linle  or  no  trade.  There  is  a  good  reading- 
toom  and  Inn ;  and  the  parish  church  and  manse  are  withm 
tlie  boundaries  of  the  town.  Tlie  number  of  houses  of  the 
annual  value  of  10/.  and  upwartis  in  the  burgh  was,  in  1831, 
in  all  71.  The  assessed  taxes  were  97/.  6«.  3d.  The  gross 
populaUoQ  was,  in  1831,  in  the  buigh  and  parish,  1824 ;  the 
number  of  houses  inhabited  was  284 ;  the  number  of  fa- 
nuUee,  415;  the  number  of  houses  uninhabited,  15;  the 
number  of  families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  175;  m 
trade,  manufactures,  and  ,1111  licrafl,  105;  all  other  famUies 
not  comprised  in  the  two  jireceding  classes,  135 ;  the  number 
><r  males  was  8S3.  of  females  97).  In  this  pansh  there  arc 
14  oiea employed  in  fishing,  and  12  in  quarries;  and  the 
Mnfeer  of  o^Ualisn^  banfilna^  profiMNiaDal  and  other  edu 


I  The  stipend  of  North  Berwiea  m  wecih,  on  an  vnngm 
1181.  sterling ;  and  the  glebe,  which  consists  of  afat  aep%is 

'  from  the  richness  of  the  soil,  of  considerable  value.  The 
poor  are  supported  partly  by  the  liberality  of  the  i^tron  of 
the  parish,  p.irtly  by  the  kirk-session,  and  partly  by  a  rund 
of  wtnewhat  more  than  twenty  guineas  per  annum  left  for 
their  use.  The  whole  suu  expanded  on  the  poor  amoonls 
to  about  90t»  sterling. 

(Ommtmiaiiiom/rom  Seatlamt;  ^e  Senieh  Soamlarf 
P^-p--^:rf<- :  tlir  Fnumeration  Abstract  of  Population  R9- 
fiin:s,  S.t.cla  r  ^  Statistirul  Account  nf  Scotland,  \.\ 
>'  '•t<-/i  Rc^ons)   ;  '  :  Orose's  Antiijuittps.  vol.  i.) 

BERWICKSHIKK,  situated  on  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  German 
Ocean ;  on  the  north  by  Haddingtonshire ;  on  the  west  bv 
Roxburghdiire  and  part  of  Edinburghshire ;  by  the  river 
Tweed  and  part  of  Roxburiz1i--l;;i  ■  nn  the  south,  and  on  tbe 
south-east  by  tho  township  oi  ik-rwick.  lis  most  northern 
>X)iiil  lies  in  68'  30''  N.  lal.,  and  its  southern  extremity, 
upon  the  Tweed,  is  ind^'dC'  30".  Dunse,  its  largest  town, 
nituated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  is  2°  20'  west  of 
(«reenwich.  The  greatest  length  of  the  county  is  thirty- 
<ne  miles  two  furlongs ;  the  greatest  breadth  nineteen  miles 
and  a  half;  and  its  area  is  csiimatcd  at  2S.'),4-10  English 
statute  acres,  in  Mr.  John  Blackadder  s  Map  of  Berwickshire, 
f)om  actual  sur\'ev,  published  in  1797  in  Edinburgh,  and 
at  285,600  EngUsh  statute  acres  by  Mr.  William  Coaling, 
ci<'il  engineer  and  surveyor,  in  his  general  statement  of 
thi»  territorial  surface  of  Great  Britain.  &c.,  given  to  the 
Emigration  Committee  in  May,  1827.  Mr.  Couling  esti- 
mates the  cultivated  lands  in  Berwicksliiro— the  arable 
lands,  gardens  meadows,  and  pastures  at  1  GO.OOO  acres ; 
the  uncultivatcU  ur  waste  lands  capable  of  eultivatien* at 
100.000 ;  and  tbe  unprofitable  lands  or  surfiMa  oeenpied  Igr 
roads,  lakes,  rivers,  eanals.  rivulets,  bfooha,  Ikra-yards, 
quariies,  ponds,  dIU.'hos,  hedges,  fences,  cliffs,  craggy  de- 
clivities, stony  places,  barr<:n  spots,  woods  and  plantations, 
&c.,  at  'ij.Cud  Enp'.ish  statute  acres.  If  we  take  this  esti- 
mate, the  area  of  tbe  county  in  squire  miles  is  446|.  Tho 
6ea-ooi>st  of  Berwiok:>hire  is  about  seventeen  miles  and 
a  half  in  length,  from  the  boundaries  of  the  township  of 
Berwidi  to  its  junction  with  East  Lothian.  Greenlaw,  the 
county  town,  is  situated  thirty-seven  n-iles  to  tbe  ?onlh-past 
of  Edinburgh.  The  gross  popukUoa  of  this  county  m 
was  .■?-J,C48. 

The  si  rface  of  Berwickshire  is  upon  tbe  whole  more  level 
than  is  ccmmou  in  Scotland;  it  is  hilly  to  the  norlli  and 
west,  and  slopes  towards  the  sou&  and  east.  The  pnncipal 
part  of  thi*  county  sera  from  an  eminence  looking  towards 

tlie  Twee<l,  appears  a  level  surfacv  of  fields,  gardens,  and 
trees,  with  towns,  Milages,  and  castles  interspersed  ;  it  ron- 
tains  however  several  consideraMi  i  li  n  ations,  and  valleys 
watered  by  n%'ersand  streamlets.  Hume  castle,  about  tlirce 
miles  south  of  Greenlaw,  is  built  on  an  elevation  of  trap- 
rook.  898  AMt  above  tbe  level  ci  the  sea.  This  building, 
which  fbrres  a  conspicuous  and  picturesque  object  to  the 
whole  of  lire  inland  tfistrict  of  Berwickshire,  now  consists  of 
only  a  few  battlements  made  out  of  the  ruins  of  tho  former 
castle  by  the  late  Earl  of  Marcbmont,  so  as  to  look  like  a 
castle  at  a  distance.  The  old  castle,  after  being  taken  by 
the  English  in  September.  1.548,  and  retaken  by  tbo 
Scots  in  1549,  was  at  last  Uken  bysone  of  CroroweU's 
troops  in  1650.  and  damaged  so  much  that  it  became  a 
iiiin.  Almost  every  parish  contains  tlie  ruins  of  Mtiiie 
fortified  place;  a  memorial  of  the  unsetUod  statu  of  the 
borders  before  tlie  Union. 

The  following  table  shows  the  elevatioa  of  tbe  principa» 
hills  of  the  Lammennoor  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea,  and  tlw 
parishes  in  which  they  arc  situated:— 

Hills.  Hcifbla.  Pari,lin. 

lAmmerlaw  .  1500  feet  .  Lauder 

Sayerslaw  .  liOOdo.  .  Longfbnnactts 

Dorringtanlaw  .  1149  doi.  Do. 

Boonhill       .  .  i090  do.  .  Legerwood 

Soutra         .  .  )  000  do.  .  Channelkirfc 

Ccckburnlaw  .  912  do.  .  Duuse 

Dunslaw       .  .  63U  do.  .  Do. 

The  coast  consists  of  bold  rocky  prfi-iptcci>  of  considerable 
height,  and  is  almost  inaccessible  except  at  Eyemouth  and 
Ci>id)ngham  bays,  and  at  two  or  three  other  places  where 
sandy  ur  gravel  beaches  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  are  accessible 
10  fisbing-boata.  fsvm  the  boundsries  of  the  tovasUp  ef 
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Berwick  on  the  south  the  co;i!it  trends  N.N.W.  for  eight 
miles  and  a  half  to  St,  Ebb's  or  St.  Abb  »  Head,  where  it 
Uke»  a  W^.W.  direction  for  nine  miles,  urtil  it  is  met  by 
Itio  boundarieB  of  Eaiit  Lothiaii.  All  the  btreams  of  Ber- 
wickshire, except  the  Kyo  and  iU  tributarws,  wbiob  fall  into 
the  sea  at  Eyemouth,  und  a  few  brooki  wbieh  run  into  the 
itea  at  otliur  plat-es,  lluw  into  the  Tvvtii  d.  The  l./:a<KT,  or 
Lauder,  runu  through  the  vale  of  Lauderdale,  and  atu-r  a 
course  ot  about  seventeen  nules  joins  the  Tweed,  where 
that  river  besins  to  furtn  the  Koulh  boundary'  of  Bcr- 
wickahire.,  Tne  Whiteadder  row  in  East  Lothian,  unia-b 
with  the  Ciye  in  a  vale  among  the  LannMmoor  biUli  re- 
ceives the  Blackadder,  near  Allanbtnk  In  tbe  vale  of  fhe 
Merse,  and  falls  into  the  Tweed  within  Berwick  b  iit.ils, 
about  three  nnles  frouj  the  ^ea.  The  Blackadilcr  umi  its 
feeders  rise  «m  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Lainnieriiiour 
hilla.  The  Eye  riaos  in  Haddiugtunsbire.  Coldinghain 
Loeb  it  the  onl]^  Uiko  of  any  extent  in  Berwickshire. 
It  ooven  about  thirty  acres,  is  at  a  considerable  elevalioit  to 
be  so  near  tbe  sea.  and  abounds  with  |>crch :  it  forms  a  lively 
feature  iu  the  bh-ak  and  sterile  tract  in  which  it  lies. 
There  are  several  rivuleU  and  small /o<"A.v  or  lakes,  but  they 
are  very  inconsiderable  ;  all  the  streams  abound  iu  trout  and 
eclsi  and  some  contain  pike  and  perch :  a  few  salmon  and  sea- 
trout  ascend  the  Wbiteadder,  and  the  Tweed  abounds  in 
excellent  sdltnuti  and  {rrilses.  DuttM  Spa  bad OBoe  Some 
little  rejaile  .i>  a  mineral  spring. 

The  ehief  p"Sl  rua<l  from  Kdinburt^h  to  London  jiaases 
throui,'li  Ayton  to  Berwick.  The  other  post-road  leads  from 
Edinbur{;b  by  GNOnlaw.  Tlie  cross  turnpike-roads,  like  the 
pott-roads,  axe  managed  by  parliameutary  oommissioners. 
who  are  empowered  to  take,  in  all,  228  miles  of  road 
under  their  cuarge.  The  parochial  roads  are  superintended 
by  local  comniissioners,  and  supported  by  a  money  tax  in- 
ste.id  <if  ^tatul(■  l;ibour.  Mr.  I5l.«ckailiier.  in  his  excellent 
map,  estimates  the  whole  extent  of  roads,  whether  parochial, 
post,  or  turnpike-roads,  at  64f,  mQes  3  furl0Q|^i  but  it 
»  no  doubt  greater  than  this  now.  ^ 

The  climate  is  comparatively  dry,  and  upon  the  whole  fa- 
vonritile  toafrriculture.  With  respect  to  the  parish  of  Eccles, 
.11  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  nearl  v  "ix  miles  from  Kelso, 
It  is  staled  as  follows  in  the  New  Stati-.tical  Aecount  of  iSeot- 
land,  p.  51.  J^o.  IV.  '  The  heal  ol  sprnij^s  in  the  parish  if. 
48%  which  may  be  considered  the  mean  annual  temfmwtlire 
af  tbe  atmosphefe.  Tbe  state  of  tbe  weather  from  an  avem$;e 
of  five  years  is  as  foHoiwa : — 140  rainy  days.  12  snowy  days, 
iV'i-ty  i1a\s,  and  2J4  fair  days,  making  tli-.-  piM]n.i'tioi;  nf 
rauiy  !<>  lair  days  as  I  to  2  nearly.  The  nieau  liei^lit  ol  the 
barometer  for  Iwo  _\ear^  wa.s  inches,  winch  rives 

304|  feet  for  Ecclcs  ab^vo  the  lewl  of  tho  sea.'  The  preva- 
lent win^s  in  spring  are  firom  the  eastern  points,  ud  in 
Atttumn  firom  tbo  west ;  tbe  winters  are  seldom  very  severe 
or  long,  tboueb  cold  IVosty  mnther  is  apt  to  continue  fkf  into 

summer  and  blast  the  pn  .spt^ct  of  orchard  fruit. 

The  i:eoIo^;ical  features  of  nerwickshire  are  instructive 
and  interehtintr.  Tlmi  be.ims  of  (val  are  found  in  the  low 
lands  ;  a  htllc  limestone  m  various  places,  and  clay  marl 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  Wbiteadder  and  islackadder.  Gypsum 
is  ^  in  small  quantities  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Wbiteadder. 
Shell-mail,  which  is  ibund  in  several  places,  is  wdrfced  in 

the  parish  of  Merton.  Saiii!  sfmc  [m  vvu!:',  the  jireater  part 
of  the  couMiy.  Slate  ol  liuiiHereiU  quality  has  been  worked 
near  Lauder.  Coar-e  pui!i!ini;---tone  occurs,  and  the  outer 
pier  of  Kyemouth  harlxjur  is  built  of  it.  and  has  long 
ariithstood.  with^iut  apparent  waste,  the  stordisof  the  German 
ofloaD.  At  OidwaU  and  other  pbwts  Attempts  have  been 
mada  to  work  soiiia  copper  ore  wbieh  bss  been  fbbnd.  bnt 
ivitbout success.  Professor  Playfair,  in  In's  !'li;straiirins  uf 
the  Huttonian  Theoiy,  mentions  several  int(  :i  >iinr:  facts 
in  the  tji'iilogical  features  of  Berwickshire  Rir  s'une  miles 
beyond  Btarwick  upon  Tw-e«xl  tbe  secondary  strata  of  vonous 
kinds  piavail  until  the  scu-coast  intoneets  a  primary  ridge, 
dio  lAmmermocr  Hills,  which  run  (ram  mtt  lo  «Mt;  Uia 
section  whidt  tbe  sea-eoast  makes  of  tbe  eastern  extremity 
of  this  ridge  is  highly  in>trurti\e,  from  the  '^'reit  disUirbanre 
of  the  primary  strain,  and  the  variety  ot  their  ii!tlex:ii;is. 
Tho  junction  of  thc.-e  str.ita  w  ith  the  seeoiidary  on  the  south 
side,  i.>  near  the  little  .seaport  ot  Eyemou&i ;  but  the  imme- 
diate contact  is  not  visible. 

On  the  north  side  of  tbe  rid;;c  tbe  junction  is  at  a  point 
o.dIed  Siccar,  not  far  firom  Dunelass.  By  being  well  laid 
open  and  dissected  by  the  working  of  the  sea,  the  roi  k 
lutrs  dupiays  the  relaiioa  between  the  two  orders  of  strata , 


to  great  advantage.  Dr.  Hiitton  himself  h.is  descnbcd  thr« 
junction.    {Tfu'ory  cf  the  Earth,  vol.  i.  p.  4C4  ) 

The  appear<MKes  of  the  primary  strata  on  tbe  coast  m 
Berwickuina  also  ajMOiplify  the  waving  and  iifllexioa  d 
the  strata  on  a  lulgb  scale, and  wiib.  ^reat  vaxiatf.  A 
fcctiutipf  one  of-tbem  is  ^van  by  IV.  Button  in  bis  Theorj 
^  tn»  EarthtyfA.  i-.  from  a  drawing  made  hy  Sir  Jame* 
Hall.  The  nature  of  the  curve  into  which  the  schistus  is 
bent  is  the  belter  uiKlerstuod  from  this,  that,  besiiles  traiu- 
verse  sections  from  north  to  south,  the  deep  indeotunis 
which  the  sea  has  made  and  the  projecting  i>oints  of  roc^ 
#zbiMt  many  longitudinal  sections  in  a  directicm  fras  east 
to  west  Near  the  village  of  PHeStlaw,  in  Lammermoor.  in 
Berwickshire,  on  the  little  river  of  Fassnet,  occurs  an  in- 
stance of  real  granite,  disposed  in  regular  beds,  but  witacut 
any  character  of  gneiss.  Playflllr's  HutUmiom  ThtOTf 
sections  190,201,  294. 

Airiiutture. — ^The  climatttofSenriekshire.  from  its  gcv 
grnpnical  position  and  its  proximity  to  tbe  North  Sea.  u 
colder  ana  more  subject  to  sudden  variations  of  tempe- 
rature tlian  the  more  inland  and  m  uihern  parts  of  tbe 
island.  Tho  harvest  is  in  general  three  weeks  later  than 
in  the  counties  South  of  the  Humber  ;  but  the  weather, 
on  tbe  wholes  is  drier  than  iil  the  western  counties  o( 
SootUnd  or  the  nortb-wast  of  England,— a  v«ry  great  ad- 
vantage in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  This  is  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  two  ranges  of  high  land,  the  Cheviot  bills 
on  the  soutli,  and  Ibe  l^immermoor  hil's  on  the  north, 
which  are  connected  by  a  range  of  lo.ver  hills  on  the 
west;  these  boundaries  embrace  a  c<>!l^iderable  extent  of 
country,  and  include  the  basin  of  tbe  Tweed  between  them 
and  tbe  sea.  This  buin  contains  nanMioua  imaner  cie> 
vations  and  dales  comprehending  the  Merse  or  lowlardi  of 
Berwickshire,  the  dctacheil  nortliern  part  of  the  cv'untv 
palatine  of  Durham,  and  ]>atts  of  the  cuiiilx's  of  Roxburgh 
and  Selkirk.  This  tract  of  land  shehes  gradually  fruCi 
both  sides  towards  the  Tweed,  which  receives  all  it* 
streams.  It  exhibits  the  inoct  impnned  practical  system 
of  husbandry,  by  means  of  which  tbe  disadvantages  cf  a 
northern  climnio  have  been  overcome,  and  a  s-iil  but  mode- 
rately fertile  on  tbe  a  iiole  has  been  made  to  pr'>duce  ir, 
perfection  all  the  crops  which  were  formerly  confliio!  t 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  island.  What  we  shall 
here  brielly  detail  of  tho  agrit^ulture  of  Berwickshire  mafl 
be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  whole  district  abotv-ioeB- 
tioned.  and  also  to  tne  valleys  lying  betwoen  the  Twcad  and 
tlie  Tay  in  Scotland,  and 'a  ^n  at  partof  tbM  eountiBS  of 
Northuiuberland  arid  Durham  south  of  the  Cheviot  bills  ia 
Eiif^Iand.  We  shall  theref.ne  have  frii}ui  nt  orr-asion  to 
refer  to  this  article  when  treating  of  the  agriculture  Cf  the 
surrounding  counties. 

Berwiok&ira  ibay  be  divided  mto  two  dtHiiMt  poltloiM, 
fha  hilts  and  the  lowlands.  Some  of  tbe  eminences  #hirb 
1)elon<t  to  the  Lanniierni<x)r  hills  rise  to  mun'  than  I5M.' 
feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea.  They  are  cun>eque:,tly 
bleak,  cold,  and  unprotluctivc,  except  on  their  lower  slopes, 
where  tolerable  pastures  are  found,  in  which  a  harai 
race  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared.  In  the  ntidst  of  tb« 
bills  there  arc  leveial  small  valleys  which  tura  eapalile  «f 
euhbratioii.  ind  tha  industry  and  perseveranea  dr  die  ia- 
liubitants  have  converted  many  uptiarr.itly  barren  m.s  .s 
and  bogs  into  tolerably  proilueiive  ar  ible  land.  Tbe  pan* 
called  the  lowlands  of  I-auderdalc  and  i  oj-kburn  s  Pat!) 
contain  about  10,000  acres  of  land  fit  for  cuUivxtion.  The 
remainder,  to  the  amount  of  175.000  acres,  consists  of 
high  hills  covered  only  with  heatti  And  funm,  and  of  slrqi 
waiki  df  a  moderate  quality.  The  Merse  contains  aboet 
l<i(i,000  ai  res  !  I' land  diversified  by  smaller  hills  and  liil-.-. 
wir.ch  form  a  jdt  isaiit  undulation  of  the  ^u^tace.  with  i 
soil  which  is  extremely  various.  Tbe  different  kinds  cf 
soil,  fh)m  tlio  most  compact  clays  and  loams  to  the  loosest 
sand  and  gravel,  olleb  occur  in  a  ver>-  small  compass,  not 
unftaqnantly  in  tlm  samb  ibdd,  if  it  be  of  any  conndatabie 
extent.  Moft  of  the  fhrths  ttave  laiid  sittaehed  to  tbem  tt 
every  vdriety  and  quality,  hut  on  the  whole  the  good  »c;'-- 
prevail.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  county  worth 
no;icni<i.  in  the  total  ab>eii  -o  of  chalk,  or  of  any  perccptiV  V 
quantity  of  calcareous  earth  in  the  soil.  Tr.ere  are  s  fc« 
%elas  or  limestotte  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  but  m 
eMUoqaanet  of  tbe  want  <^  coal  miOU;  bxcapt  in  tbe  scntk- 
eastem  extremity  of  the  county,  tiobe  of  it  ia  bnmt  ints 
lime:  so  tbiit  this  substance,  so  UM-ful  u»  a  manure  a:  !  . 
,  loeaiis  of  improving  the  soil,  u  brought  txom  a  cunsidera'ik 
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rlistjMirc.  Alonjj  the  course  of  tlie  Tweed,  the  Whiteadder 
and  Blackaddor  ri%'ers,  titeru  are  long  tracts  of  a  very  fine 
deep  and  free  loam  lyine  on  a  substratum  or  gravel  or  rUy  ; 
una  throoehout  the'  Tuteys  the  sood  loamy  aoiU  ^v»iL 
Those  whl<%  are  of  a  heavier  kind  arft  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  or  wheat  and  b«ans,  and  the  lighter  to  that  of 
turnips  and  barley  or  spring  wheat.  The  following  division 
of  the  siiil  of  HervvickNliiru  is  fjiveii  in  the  ;i;;ricultural 
report  of  the  county,  drawn  up  kir  the  boanl  of  a^jricullure 
in  1 798  by  Mr.  John  Home.  And  99  lUK0  no  leasoa  to 
doubt  iU  being  toleraUy  correct  • — 

A#1M> 

Deep  Inam  on  the  principal  rivers  .  25,410 

Clay  hiiuls  in  the  now  (hollow)  of  the  Merse  40,350 
Turnip  Miil  m  tho  ri-iiuiin<!c  r  'if  the  Merse,  in  * 
Lauderdale,  Wcstrutbor,  Jilerton,  Nc- 
thorn,  Longfonnacttii,  and  other  arable 
parte    .  .        .        .  nVM 

IfeadowB.  moss,  and  moor  of  lAminennoor 
and  Lauderdale,  including  eoroe  'arable 
patches  ....  99,870 


285,440 

What  is  hen  terned  tModam  means  coarae  marshy  pat- 
turee.  which  are  sometimet  mown  when  fg<l<ler  is  scarce. 
They  differ  widely  IVbm  what  are  called  meadows  in  Eng- 
land, whii  h  in  Scotland  go  unck  r  the  general  name  of  old 
trrass  .and,  to  di:>iui(ruish  them  from  tlie  arable  landu  laid 
down  to  grass  for  a  few  years,  according  to  the  convertible 
system  of  huftbandry.  The  old  grass  lands  are  seldom 
mown,  but  generally  depastured. 

This  last  division  is  now  considerably  diminished  by  thn 
improvements  made  by  draining  and  cultivation,  and  we 
sliall  not  Im?  far  from  tht-  truth  if  wo  take  off  a  fifth  part, 
and  add  it  to  the  preceding  division;  or,  taking  round 
numbers,  we  may  reckon  that  there  are  at  least  200.000 
acres  of  productive  laud  more  or  less  improved  and  culti- 
vated, and  about  80.000  in  a  state  of  nature,  including 
woods.  This,  coui'idering  the  extent  of  high  ground,  gives 
a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  spirit  and  industry  or  the 
pro|iriftiirH  uinl  ririn*  rs.  Tl;o  ln>i  soils  ire  of  a  reddish 
colour,  inUicaUng  Uie  prcaeiute  ot \i\idc  of  iron  in  thut  stiite  j 
of  oxidation  in  which  it  is  most  f;ivourable  to  ve^t  tution, 
and  to  which  it  is  reduced  when  clay  is  burnt  which  con- 
tains it.  In  every  part  of  the  county  moors  occur  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  some  of  which  are  very  poor.  The 
thin  black  soil  of  the  moors  is  of  a  loose  porous  nature, 
rovermi^  a  subsoil  of  an  impervious  till  or  barren  cl;u. 
Heini,'  simx  saturated  with  moisture,  which  cannot  pcne- 
triiio  tho  subsoil,  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  mud. 
When  the  water  is  at  last  dried  by  evaporation,  it  leaves  a 
loose  mass  without  coherence,  which  is  soon  converted  into 
dust.  Such  a  soil  can  never  be  improved  with  any  prospect 
of  advantage.  But  where  tho  sulwoil  is  of  a  more  ]K)roii» 
nature,  and  drains  cuu  bo  made  lo  carry  otf  the  supei  tlumis 
moisture,  the  soil  may  be  made  productive,  when  rendered 
active  by  the  application  of  fima  and  eonsoli^tei  by  eulti- 
vatioit.'  • 

There  are  not  many  vcr^^  large  estates  in  Berwiekshire, 
although  many  of  Its  proprietors  have  oxteniive  cstntra  in 
adjoining  counties,  or  elsewhere ;  Init  bOuse  esttiites  of  no 
great  extent  are  very  valuable,  fr  un  the  richness  of  the 
soil  and  tho  improved  state  of  cultivation.  Many  proprietors 
reside  on  their  estates,  and  are  their  own  agents,  which  is 
a  great  advantage  to  their  tenants,  who  being  in  constant 
mtereoitrse  with  their' landlords  toe  stimnbted  to  greater 
exertion-*,  and  feel  more  confident  of  bcinq  treated  with 
fairness  and  liboiality.  The  lands  in  the  hands  of  tho 
proprietors  are  generally  cultivated  in  the  most  approved 
manner,  which  keeps  up  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  improve- 
ment among  the  tenants.  Several  consi<!eraMe  landed  pro- 
perties have  been  acquired  by  tho  profits  of  agriculture,  or 
nave  been  originally  derived  flrom  that  loaree.  Tlie  pro. 
prietors  of  these  estates  continue  to  feel  an  intcro'st  in  tlie 
pursuit  to  which  ihey  owe  their  t'ortune.  ami  are  t^eneralU 
forem  i-l  ni  all  atrncultural  im]'ro\fments. 

The  farms  in  Berwickshire  are  gcnernlly  of  cimsiderable 
size,  from  500  to  1000  acres,  or  more,  anil  tenanted  by  men 
of  good  capital,  who  poy  their  roots  punctually,  end  cultivate 
tho  land  in  a  refirnlar  and  srientifie  manner.  Leases,  gene- 
rally for  nineteen  year*,  are  almost  universal ;  and  this  may 
be  oonsiderod  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  high  state  of 
wMvathm  in  wbldi  tlw  bod  is  kspt*  and  <h«  mpmshw  inn 


I»roremonts  whveh  have  been  made  by  the  tenants.  All  the 
and  is  inclosed,  or  may  be  so,  at  the  cost  of  making  the 
feiK  i  >  :  there  aro  no  common  lands,  or  rights  ol  common. 
Aotiently  a  great  part  of  the  arable  land  in  Scotland  was 
divided  into  various  narrow  strips,  spread  over  a  'considersbTe 
extent  nf  (rniiind.  an  1  ^(-paratcd  by  yrass  haiilk-^,  was  tho 
ca«.o  in  tlio  old  couinijii  fields  in  Kn^'land.  Lund  hmsjin 
lliis  manner  was  called  rttn-r^  and  run  iiair,anil  a  most 
inconvenient  arrangement  it  was,  which  tuade  any  ronsirler- 
able  improvoment  impracticable.  The  origin  ul  thiii  divi- 
sion may  be  traced  to  the  feudal  times,  when  the  lord  of  this 
soil  parcelled  out  the  land  amongst  his  retainera.  The  most 
ferule  were  naturally  coveted,  and  were  divided  su  :m 

to  pre\ent  any  jcak'Usy  ;  each  had  n  porliuii  of  wliat  \^a» 
ri  iisidei  eil  the  best,  and  also  of  \\h;U  w  a-^  inferior.  Those 
all  itn.enls  being  accutnulate<l,  or  subdivided  by  purchase 
and  by  inheritance,  produced  that  inconvenient  distrilm* 
tion  of  run-rig  and  rumdale,  consistiiig  of  lone  strips  of  n 
few  (Urrcws  wide  up  hill  and  down  hill,  parallel  to  escfc 
other,  every  strip  having  a  different  owner.  When  agricuU 
turo  began  to  be  more  than  vhu  lueiu  means  of  obtaining 
ioud,  and  tlie  exjwns.  s  of  cultivation  b  gan  to  be  re<  konod, 
the  necessity  of  collecting  the  dispersed  portions  of  land  Iw- 
came  apparent.  The  fir^t  .step  to  improvement  was  to  lav 
them  inn  common  fields,  and  to  adopt  a  regular  mode  of 
cultivation.  The  next  advance  towards  a  better  system, 
was  u  general  division  and  incl^snre  of  pr  ipenies.  For  this 
purpose  two  acts  ot  tlie  .Scdiiisii  parliuuieni  were  passed  in 
1685  (ch.  23  and  38),  which  empowered  proprietors  to  ex- 
change their  various  detached  lands  and  collect  them  mio 
large  fields  for  Ihc  pufpoee  of  inclosurc.  Tliis  was  done  by 
a  very  simple  legal  pitwesa,  attended  with  little  difRndty  or 
expense.  AH  common  rights  were  commuted  at  the  same 
time,  and  every  one  had  his  land,  a-,  nuich  as  possible,  col- 
lected together,  and  freed  IVoni  all  intei  lerence,  Under  lite 
sanction  of  this  law  all  the  lands  in  IJi  rwR  k-hire.  with  very 
few  exceptions,  were  soon  divided,  and  a  great  part  inclosed. 
They  have  now  been  so  for  more  than  a  century  past,  so  that 
the  remembranco  of  tb«  old  divisions  is  neatly  lost.  There 
arc  still  some  common-Seld  lands,  whfch  belong  to  royid 
corporaiions,  and  cannot  be  divided  ;  tlie  general  act  of  in- 
closure  excepted  th^-n;  by  a  spu  lal  cliuibe.  Siich  is  the  land 
that  belongs  to  the  rcyal  biiroui:h  of  Lauder,  which  is  di- 
A  ided  into  10")  portions,  the  proprietors  of  which,  by  inherit- 
ance or  purchase,  were,  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  only  freemen  and  voters  in  the  borough:  so  thai 
tho  whole  corporation  might  possibly  be  vested  in  o  single 
inrlividnal  wl;o  sliould  bernriie  p  issesM'd  of  a'l  the  prirt;o!i>». 
Each  of  these  portions  i>  about  two  statute  acres,  and  to  tho 
whole  is  attached  a  common  pasture,  or  outfield  of  14P0 
acres,  of  which,  by  common  consent,  a  ix>rtion  is  regularly 
brokiMl  up  for  tillage,  and  divided 'by  tot  among  the  free 
men ;  the  remainder  is  common  pasture,  subject  (o  a  cer^ 
tntri  stint.  A  <!ommon  herd  is  kept,  who  takes  care  of  ^ 
the  cattle,  drives  tb«ln  «at  in  the  moming.  and  bringi  them 
home  at  night. 

A  considerable  inconvenience,  and  another  remnant  of 
feudalism,  remained  much  longer,  and  is  scarcely  yet  en* 
tfraly  removed.  This  is  the  right  of  Mrlage,  as  it' is  called, 
or  the  obligation  which  a  tenant  is  under  to  grind  at  the 
lord's  mill  all  the  corn  used  in  his  fhmily,  and,  in  somo  cases, 
all  tlie  corn  t;r(e.vn  on  the  farm;  this  was  originally  in- 
tendod  merely  to  keep  up  tho  rent  paid  by  the  miller.  Old 
prejudices  hmq  retarded  tho  removal  of  this  very  impolitic 
restraint;  and  the  more  liberal  modem  landlords  found 
that  they  gained  more  iti  the  improved  rent  of  their  ftrras. 
by  the  removal  of  the  restraint,  than  they  ever  could  have 
done  by  any  increased  rent  of  the  mill.  The  millers,  without 
any  monopoly,  find  that  they  hu\e  fully  as  much  work  as 
I lei'ote.  bud  tlie  rents  of  the  mills  have  kept  pace  with  the 
increased  rents  of  the  land. 

Tho  farm  houses  and  buildinei  in  this  eoun^,  which  were 
formerly  clumsy  i(nd  ineommodioua,  or  mere  eottages  and 
li  ive!^,  are  now  mostly  of  a  very  superior  order,  belt4;r 
adapted  to  the  improved  condition  of  tho  tenants,  and  the 
more  advanced  state  of  agriculture.  Tlie  hr';sus  of  the  most 
substantial  farmeu  are  not  inferior  to  the  dwellings  or 
manxfs  of  the  ministers,  and  in  many  int-tances  fax  snpOrior. 
Perhaps  the  desire  ot  givfolg  acoommoidatiun  to  a  superior  clasa 
Of  tenants  bas  led  to  an  unneoessary  extravagance  in  erect- 
ing some  of  the  more  moderii  structures.  In  the  necessary 
farm  buildings,  especially  tliuse  by  which  a  greater  quantity 
br  Ihw  MoA  anjf  be  coiMNnlently  kept,  it  is  acarcc|^  possible 
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to  be  too  liberal.  The  farm  boildini^  etsetad  within  the 
last  twenty  years  are,  in  general,  well  planned  and  com* 

nio<lious  and  Vave  no  doubt  contributed  to  introduce  sub 
■tanlial  tenants,  and  :in  improved  system  of  husb.iiulry. 

Labourert. — ^The  svgtcm  adopte<l  in  Borwick>hire,  and 
MDetaUy  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  with 
mpeot  to  Isbooren,  is  well  worth  th«  attention  of  their 
•outhem  neighbours.  Th»  tniMlTiod  nmi  «•  mostly 
lodged  and  boarded  in  the  ftfin-houae,  the  married  men 
have  coltai;es  on  the  farm  :  the  rent  of  the  cotta^'e  is  a  part 
of  thttr  wages.  The  cottages  are  built  at  u  small  exp«n.<ie,  i 
generally  in  rows,  and  without  upper  doors.  The  expense  of  i 
electing  one  of  the  simplest  construction  is  not  above  20/.  i 
Mid  the  fitting  it  witli  fixture  cupboards  and  h8dl»whieh 
are  generally  boarded  and  closed  in  with  doonH  MMMnrhst 
like  the  berths  in  a  ship,  will  eost  ftom  10£  ta\iL  inOfe.  A 
tabt,  ,  t  ii  w  chairs,  a  chaff  bed,  and  a  very  few  kitchen 
uton.-ils,  will  »et  up  a  young  labourer  and  nis  wife  ui  his 
new  home.  They  are,  however,  more  proviiient  in  general 
Uiau  the  labourers  in  the  south,  the  poor-rates  bcMng  but  a 
slender  reftige  againit  niiery ;  and  when  a  young  man  ttkas 
his  wife  into  the  cottage  provided  for  him,  they  haw  pro*, 
bably  some  little  money  between  them,  beyond  what  ii 
ni' n  'y  K<  ^  iry  to  begin  to  keep  house  www,  which  tbey 
have  savoU  out  of  their  wages.  A  very  interfHiting  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  labourer  is  paid  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  ufipend  in  the  Quarttrly  Jowrmd  </  Agriatliure, 
niUiahed  in  Dsoember,  1 834.  frou  whioh,  the  laleit  tu- 
niority,  wo  absttract  what  foUawa:^ 

'  The  terms  of  en^a^'emept  of  a  married  ploughman,  or 
kind,  as  he  is  culled  in  this  district,  are  follows :  he  has  a  1 
cottage  and  garden  rent  free ;  the  run  of  a  cow  in  summer ; 
■traw  and  three  cart-loeda  of  turnips  in  winter  to  keep  her ; 
or.  instead  of  the  tumipa,  sixty  stones  of  hav,  as  may  suit 
Us  mastar  best;  the  produce  of  1000  yaids  of  potatoes, 
measures!  alon^  the  drill,  for  which  he  must  find  seed,  bis 
master  finding  the  dunjj  and  labour;  sixty  bushels  of  oats; 
six  bushels  of  peas ;  ci>;hteen  bushels  of  barley  of  the  best 

Juulity,  afler  the  seed  has  been  taken  out.  This  is  given 
bout  Christmas.  Formally  ss  much  land  was  given  as  a 
peek  of  Lnt>aeed  could  be  sown  on,  but  ibis  is  now  geneially 
eoiiinrated  Ibr  500  yards  of  potatoes  in  addition  to  the  1000 
mpr.tir  nnd  {  cf  ii-c.  This  is  owintr  to  the  cheapness  of  the 
liuuu  niiu.'ir  i'  tui  i'.  which  discourages  the  women  from  spin-  . 
ninfi  flax  an  1  li.i^nig  it  woven.  In  one  point  of  view  this  is 
a  loss,  spinning  beins  a  good  employment  of  spare  time. 
Forawfly  povlliy  mm  ahaqi  were  kept  tw  the  labouier,  but 
they  are  now  ganndly  oomnnted  fbr  monsv;  being 

?iven  yearly  instead  of  tfie  poaltry,  and  3L  nr  die  sheep. 
!oals  are  driven  for  the  ploujjhman,  if  required,  which  is 
generally  a  back  carriane  when  the  corn  is  taken  to  market. 
The  whole  of  these  allu.^  iiuus  maybe  reckoned  to  the  fanner 
as  eciuivalent  to  a  payment  of  26/.  a  year,  or  IU<.  weekly ; 
hut  to  the|iioiighiDBa  they  arc  worth  much  more  than  that 
sum  in  money.  The  eow  not  only  suppliee  the  fitmily  with 
wholeaome  fiod,  bat  brings  money  by  the  sale  of  butter  and 
cheese.  The  w  ife,  or  the  daui;htcr  if  thrown  up,  is  bound  to 
work  for  the  farmer  whenever  she  is  rcquireti  at  3<f.  or  lUd. 
a  day,  especially  in  har\  est.  At  this  time  she  must  work  as 
long  as  it  is  light,  as  well  as  her  husband,  but  then  they  arts 
both  fed  at  the  farm.  The  manure  of  the  cow  belongs  to 
the  farmer.  The  sarden  is  manured  from  the  pig-slgr,  ajpig 
being  generally  fen  (or  Ae  eoomtnption  of  the  nmiiy.  The 

shepherd  has,  besides  this,  the  keep  of  ei^ht  <  -.ves  winter 
and  summer,  which  make  his  wages  equal  lu  35/.  a  year. 
Tins  increase  i.s  on  account  of  the  greater  responsibility  of 
his  situation.  The  farm-steward  has  a  similar  addition  in 
IMMy  or  grain.  Unmarried  flanghnen  living  with  their 
psiemts  woeive  simibr  sUowuoet»  eaue|^  the  keep  of  the 
cow,  fbr  which  they  have  an  eqnivident  m  money.  When 
they  ore  fed  in  the  houw  with  the  domestic  servants,  they 
receive  about  5/.  half-yearly  aa  wages.  Females  living  in 
the  house  receive  5/.  or  6/.  for  the  summer  half-year,  and 
2t.  or  3/.  for  the  winter.  They  milk  the  rows,  attend  to  the 
dairy,  and,  when  not  so  emoloyod.  work  in  the  Adds.  Stable- 
bogrs  have  their  food,  and  &L  or  6/.  per  annum.  All  the 
fhrmHMrrants  tie  hired  by  tho  vmr,  the  domestic  servants 
half  yearly.  There  are  various  *hiring-market8  in  March, 
whu  li  are  well  attcnde<l.  Reapers,  both  men  aiul  women, 
get  12jr.  to  14*.  per  week  and  their  victuals,  consisting  of 
oatmeal  porridge  and  milk  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  a 
■Mud  and  a  half  of  wheatcn  breed  and  a  qii&rt  of  beer  for 
muMr;  theyhM*  half  a^of  beer  heaidaa  ia  the  allM» 


noon.*  (See  QtmrUrlff  Jeumal  of  dgnattture,  p.  3!)i 
December,  1834.) 

There  is  a  prat  tii  c  in  Berwickshire,  advantageous  to  al' 
parties,  of  letting  small  portions  of  grais-land  to  cottager-, 
mechanics,  and  small  tradesmen  in  Mltanes,  which  enables 
them  to  keep  a  cow  without  being  incumbered  with  land. 
They  pay  a  high  rent  for  Ul»  grw,  but  this  is  the  whcte 
otttUy.  Several  iMoprieiors  of  cows  finqoently  ioin  to  hire 
the  feed  of  a  Held.  The  high  rent  remnneratea  nie  hxtmer. 
and  the  milk  and  butter  of  the  cow  are  cheaply  obtained 
by  the  owner.  This  is  a  kind  of  division  of  labour  which 
also  takes  place  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  letting  of  turnips  to 
breeders  and  jobbers  of  sheep,  instead  the  grower  pur- 
duuing  a  flock,  which  he  may  be  obliged  to  sell  at  a  lose 
whm  &e  turnips  fail.  At  all  events  the  breeder  and  joMwr 
an  more  likely  to  make  a  profit  by  the  sheep,  whicik  ia  tiMir 
trade,  than  the  farmer,  whose  attention  is  takmi  «p  With  the 
various  operations  on  his  farm. 

The  system  of  cultivation  generally  adopted  on  the  araitle 
land,  is  that  which  consists  in  having  a  great  part  of  the 
bod  in  artificial  gnus  snd  green  crops  for  a  certain  time. 

rsially  from  two  to  Ibur  years,  ana  then  breaking  it  up 
com  ;  by  which  means  a  much  larger  quantity  of  land 
may  be  cultivated  with  a  given  number  of  men  and  horses; 
the  grass  being  chiefly  fed  off  with  the  farmer's  own  stock, 
or  let  off  to  others  who  hava  more  cattle  «t  sheep  than  their 
land  will  maintain. 

The  rent  of  land,  taking  its  quality  mto  considenli09,  is 
higher  than  in  any  part  of  England,  even  if  the  poor-ratea 
and  tithes  be  added  to  the  Engluh  rekt  This  is  owing  partly 
to  the  greater  skill  and  capital  of  the  farmers,  and  partly  la 
the  steadiness  and  industry  of  the  labourers,  which  les**?n3 
the  expense  of  cultivation.  From  4/.  to  bl.  per  Scotch  acrn, 
equal  to  H  English,  is  not  uncommon  even  now.  Care- 
rents  were  eommon  at  one  time,  and  begin  to  be  introdoeed 
again,  but  most  of  the  leases  granted  within  the  last  thirty 
years  are  at  a  fixed  money  rent.  Personal  services,  and  boM 
rents,  that  is,  certain  speclfi;:  p  r,  ments  in  kind  to  the  landlor  '.. 
such  as  poultry,  butter,  or  cheese,  are  now  unknown.  I'be 
landlords  find  it  more  convenient  to  have  hones  and  servants 
of  their  own,  than  to  trust  to  tlie  oompulMry  scrvioes  oTtha 
tenants,  whioh  are  never  well  performed,  and  are  a  gieat 
hinderancc  to  the  regular  work  of  a  farm.  All  tithes,  with 
very  triUing  exceptions,  were  c^mtnuled  above  twa  ceniu- 
ries  ago.  There  is  something  in  the  shape  of  a  poor-rate 
half  of  which  is  paid  by  the  tenant,  and  half  by  the  land- 
lord, as  well  OS  the  salary  to  the  schoolmaster;  but  the 
amount  is  triiling.  In  )808,  aoeoiding  to  the  agrienlnaal 
survey,  the  wbde  charge  on  tiw  tenant  amounted  to  ns 
more  than  2d.  in  the  yxiund.  Th?  poor  rate  has  howi  vi  r 
incnm^ed  very  considerably  since,  but  not  so  as  to  be  com 
pared  to  that  which  preSMS  10  hsrd  upon  tha  fhfmerin 
some  parts  of  England. 

When  a  tenant  takes  possession  of  his  farm,  the  building 
are  delivered  to  him  in  good  repair,  and  he  must  maintsm 
them  so  at  his  own  expense,  during  die  term  of  his  leaser 
The  coven^ts  of  a  lease  are  generally  very  simple,  aad 
liberal  as  to  the  mode  of  cropping.  The  tenant  i&  bound  lo 
consume  all  the  straw  on  the  premises,  and  leave  wha:  re- 
mains in  the  last  year  for  his  suooeaaor.  In  oocsequenr« 
of  some  spiteful  tenanu  connming  the  straw  by  burning 
it,  in  order  to  iiyiue  their  succeisois,  a  clansa  piohibiiiflg 
this  waste  1»s  been  lomedmes  inserted  in  a  lease ;  hut  it  w 
unrr^rr-^-  ary,  since  an  action  for  damages  might  Ia.'  ^u*- 
tained  at  law,  and  such  conduct  would  most  likt^y  be  se- 
verely punished  it)  the  damages  awanled.  The  in-oomint; 
tenant  has  usually  the  right  to  iiow  clover  and  gra&s-ieedi> 
with  a  part  of  the  last  tenant's  crop  of  com  ;  and  he  eBlcn 
on  the  land  intended  for  ttunins  or  ftUow  haU  a  year  or 
more  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  In  fhct,  this  jpait 
of  the  land  should  be  given  up  immediately  after  the  bar- 
vest  of  the  last  year  but  one,  or  it  should  l>o  pl  xipWd 
before  winter  for  the  next  tenant,  at  a  stipulate*!  price.  Tli* 
out-going  tenant  has  the  use  of  the  barn  and  rick-yard, 
securing  and  threehing  ont  his  corn ;  and  he  is  bound  la 
thresh  it  regularly,  so  as  to  supply  the  cattle  of  the  new 
tenant  with  straw,  or  he  may  be  compelled  to  do  so,  br 
application  to  the  sheriff  or  his  substitute. 

A  general  clause  of  good  hubbaudry  if  always  iQa£rti>d 
in  all  leases,  and  in  case  of  wilful  mismanagement,  a  ju^ 
would  give  adequate  damages.  It  ii  sometimes  stipulaici 
that  no  two  white  straw  crojpa  shall  be  tahsu  in  sneeaHian 
and  that  the  tumipa  ihsU  be  drilled  in  rows.  Ifhantfee 
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tei.iviit  is  debarred  the  right  of  assignment,  the  lease  be- 
eotaet  by  the  Scotch  law  uit  herfduaiiient.  and  aa  such 
fOM  to  An  next  male  heir.  Formerly,  renU  were  paid 
•t  a  iMg  ptfiod  aA«r  eniryt  owing  to  the  atnaU  capital  ol 
the  fanners ;  bat  now  ttu&f  are  ^enerallf  made  doe  and 
paid  every  six  month«^,  or  expected  at  latent  within  the  first 
nitw  motiths,  uii  i  fruia  that  time  at  the  expiration  of  erery 
tix  months. 

Htttbandry. — Th*i  usual  system  of  hu  in  lrr  followed 
in  Bervieksbire,  as  we  dbwfved  before,  ib  iii.it  \^h.ch  is 
Mllad  tiw  conTcrtible  system,  which  we  shall  now  briefly 
deaevibft.  It  eomitts  in  laying  a  portion  of  fhe  arable  land 

to  grass  every  year,  and  brcakinp  up  an  equal  quantity, 
which  ha.s  been  in  grass  from  two  to  four  years  or  more. 
Tliis  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  unperfect  and  slo- 
venly practice  of  letting  land,  ejLhausted  by  repeated  crop> 
ping,  remain  at  rest  as  it  ia  ealled*  bjr  abataining  from  any 
evliivatioQ.  after  havioff  town  some  gran  aod  bajr-Beeds 
with  Ifie  tast  erap,  unni  it  gradually  reeovers  eome  degree 
of  fertility  hy  bein^  in  rough  pasture  for  t.ome  yearn. 
The  Berwick.shiro  sy&tem  voniists  in  layiug  down  the  land 
to  gras8  in  a  clean  state,  and  in  good  heart,  by  sowmg 
cbver  and  grass-seeds  with  the  crop  of  corn  which  irame- 
dialelj  fldlewa  a  fallow.  The  profit  of  the  land  when  in 
grass  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  which  is  obtained  when 
it  bears  com,  and  sometimes  is  greater,  the  expense  hciu'r 
much  less.  Old  gra.ss-lands  .nr  m  it  ifti  ii  Ir  ki  ri  up,  un- 
less it  be  to  improve  the  herbage,  which  m  some  soils  be- 
comes coarse,  or  mixed  with  useless  weeds.  The  principal 
ob{jeet  of  the  lanaer  in  the  eonvertible  husbandrv  is  to  lay 
bis  arable  land  wdl  down  to  gran,  «o  that  when  ne  ploughs 
it  again,  it  is  improved  by  having  been  pastured,  and  is  in 
a  sufficiently  clean  state  to  bear  several  good  crops,  without 
the  inter\ention  of  a  fallow.  Three  yeani  in  succession  is 
the  usual  time  that  the  land  is  in  grass.  It  is  seldom  mown 
ibr  bay  more  than  once  in  tfial  tton^  Imt  fed  off  during  the 
other  two  yeaia.  If  the  grass  appean  to  Mloff  in  quan- 
tity, or  to  deterionto  in  quality  sooner.  H  ia  imnedwtely 
ploughed  up  and  sown  with  oats,  of  which  the  crop  is  ge- 
nerally abunJant  after  grass  newly  broken  up.  Sometimes 
the  land  i.s  immediately  prepared  fur  wheat,  by  repeated 
ptoughing!^,  which  break  the  soda  and  allow  the  soil  to  con- 
solidate by  the  rams.  This  prevents  its  being  kept  too 
loose  and  spongy  by  the  undeeayed  root*  of  the  giaaa,  vhieh 
would  be  very  injuriooi  to  the  wheat  fai  a  dry  summer.  In 
Norfolk,  wheat,  is  often  dibbled  on  the  sod  of  the  grass 
merely  turned  over  by  one  ploughing  ;  or  the  land-presser 
follows  the  plough,  and  gives  tiie  necessary  solidity  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  for  the  roots  of  the  wheat  to  strike  in. 
Where  either  of  these  methoda  can  be  used  to  advantage,  a 
eonsiderable  labour  and  expense  «i«  saved}  and  the  land- 
presser,  which,  aa  fkr  aa  we  Know,  ia  not  nradh  used  in  Ber- 
wickshire, might  be  introduced  with  advantage  on  the  light 
soils.  The  next  year  after  the  oats  or  wheat,  turnips  are 
v)wn  in  drill  -  alii  r  repeated  ploughings  and  abundant  ma- 
nuring. These  are  fed  off  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  and 
irintOTt  and  barley  or  spring  wheat  are  iiown  in  spring, 
togedier  with  white  and  red  dover,  tnCoiU  and  graw-ieeda; 
when  the  land  b  agifn  converted  to  pastnre,  and  eontinuee 
!u»  for  two  or  three  years  as  before.  The  deviations  from 
tlie  forgoing  rotation  are,  that  on  the  most  fertile  lands, 
where  wheat  is  usually  sown  instead  of  outs  in  the  first 
7«ar  after  gras-s,  wheat  comet  again  after  the  turnips,  which 
aru  fed  off  early  in  autumn*  fO  as  to  ha\  .:  i  wo  crops  of 
wheat,  witll  one  of  turnips  between  them.  The  gia«i>seeds 
are  sown  in  spring  among  the  leeond  erop  of  wheat.  In 
very  poor  soils,  i  -t-  supply  tlie  ))l:ice  of  wheat.  Beans  are 
not  very  generall)  mltivated  ;  but  on  very  stilT  soils,  which 
will  not  bear  turnips,  they  come  in  well  after  wheat,  and 
may  be  followed  by  oats,  and  then  a  fiUlow  for  wheat  and 
graaa-aeeds.  The  grass  is  apt  to  fail  tlie  second  year  on 
such  very  cold  lands,  if  thev  are  not  well  pulverized  and  com- 
ph»te)y  drained ;  and  this  has  introducea  a  variation  in  tlie 
cultivation  of  such  lands,  the  grass  being  broken  up  after 
the  first  year.  This  Is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  a  want 
uf  attention  to  the  state  of  the  land  when  the  grass  is  sown ; 
with  good  management  stiff  lands  will  produce  good  herb- 
age ibr  two  or  three  years. 

In  the  beat  turnip  soils,  the  following  rotation  is  not  un- 
rommon : — 1.  Wheat  on  the  dover  ley.  2.  Turnips  fed  off. 
3.  Wheat.  -4.  Beana.  «.WhsaL  «.  Tumipa.  7.  Wheat 
with  graaa-aeeds. 
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beans  and  turnips,  can  only  be  obtaiued  on  ihr.  lK»tde<crip. 
tion  of  akluvial  loams;  and  ihen  lua  land  must  be  higiily 
manured  for  the  turnips  in  thu  second  and  sixth  year,  and 
Car  the  beana  after  the  wheat.  This  may  be  effected  where 
nanore  ean  be  purchased,  but  aearcely,  in  any  iuBoienC 
quantity,  where  it  is  all  made  on  the  farm.  The  ground, 
however  rich,  must  in  the  end  be  exhausted.  By  substi- 
tuting barley  in  the  lliird  and  seventh  year,  the  last-men- 
tiuned  rotation  is  like  some  rotations  adopted  in  Essex  and 
Suffolk,  exoept  the  adffition  ef  the  three  years  of  grass,  and 
may  be  nore  geoeirally  recommended  for  imitation.  Another 
rotation  is  the  Hollowing : — 1 .  oats ;  2.  peas  or  beans ;  3.  bar* 
ley,  oats,  or  wheat ;  4.  turnips,  with  dung  anil  lime  ;  5.  wheat, 
■  oats,  or  burk'\  ,  with  grass-seeds,  to  be  fed  utl  three  or  four 
[  years.  As  the  grass  is  the  foundation  of  all  these  rota- 
tions, and  its  duration  cannot  always  be  foreseen,  it  ia  evi> 
dent  that  great  variations  must  occur;  and  itraqoiMeno 
little  skill  and  ingenuitjf  toniitthe  vatioas  cn^  to  the  etale 
of  the  land  and  the  teaaont,  and  to  keep  horses  and  men 
regularly  employed  without  hurry  or  confusion.  Potatoes, 
tares,  and  utiier  green  crops  for  cattle,  are  raised  on  part  of 
the  fallows.  The  tuniips  are  universally  cultivated  on  the 
Northumberland  plan,  that  is,  in  rows  at  two  feet  six  inehaa 
distance ;  the  maoore  phwed  directly  under  the  row  ia 
by  laying  it  in  furniwa,  and  covered  with  the  plough  by 
splitting  the  riilgcs.  A  toller  prepares  the  ground  (or  the 
drill,  which  deposits  the  .'ced  directly  over  the  line  of  the 
dung.  [See  Tu&Nirs  and  Daii.L.J  A  part  of  the  tumipe 
are  drawn  and  given  to  the  cattle  in  the  yards  in  winter, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  straw  only,  keep  them  in  good  OOOp 
dition.  The  remainder  is  fed  offwitfi  ibeep  on  the  ground, 
or  lot  to  breeders  and  jobbers  for  that  purpose.  It  has  long 
been  the  practice  in  Berwickshire  and  surrounding  counties 
to  depend  on  letting  a  great  ])art  of  the  turnips  which  are 
grown  on  a  farm  to  men  who  rely  on  the^e  lettings  for 
their  cattle  and  Hocks  in  winter.  In  conset^uence  of  thia 
praotioe.  tumina  have  been  raised  without  any  le^wd  to  the 
stoek  on  the  nrra,  and  the  grower  aeMom  faila  to  And  eoa- 
tomers  at  very  fair  prices.  The  comparative  low  price  of 
com  for  the  last  few  years  has  induced  farmers  to  extetid 
the  cultivation  of  turnips  and  of  barley,  by  draining  cold 
wet  clays,  which  otherwise  would  havu  been  unfit  ibr  these 
crops,  of  late  more  profitable  than  wheat  The  uae  «f 
hruiaed  bonea  for  manure,  lately  introduoed,  has  also  ex- 
tended the  eoltivetion  of  turnips  on  die  aharp  light  lands ; 
and  as  a  natural  consequence,  more  sheep  have  !u  tn  fat- 
teiied,  and  the  market  has  been  overstocked,  so  tliat  ihc 
speculators  in  fat  sheep  have  lost  considerably.  Still  the 
system  has  proved  of  ailvantage  to  the  farmers,  and  enabled 
them  to  meet  their  engagements  with  their  landlords,  which 
were  entered  into  when  wheat  bore  donUa  the,  ptiee  it  haa 
lately  done ;  and  Nnto  hare  not  ftUen  ao  mueh  at  might 
have  been  expeetad.  {Comtmiiealitmjirvm  BmvtdtiMn, 

May,  1835.) 

The  grasses  usually  sown  are  in  the  fii.li  wing  propor- 
tions : — 6  lbs.  of  red  clover,  4  lbs.  of  while  clover,  4  lbs.  of 
trefoil,  and  3  pecks  of  perennial  rye  grass  per  acre.  Hay  ia 
compairatively  of  inferior  value  to  what  it  ia  in  other  eouw 
tiea  nearer  large  towns,  and  no  more  ia  made  dian  ia  abeo- 
lutciy  required  for  working  horses;  the  cows  and  oxen 
are  entirely  fed  on  turnips  and  straw.  The  grass,  as  well 
us  the  turnips,  is  often  let  to  gra/iers.  who  from  their  ex- 
perience in  buying  and  selling  stock,  ivake  a  better  profit 
than  the  farmer  oould,  and  are  enabled  to  give  a  fair  price 
for  the  Jiaed.  This  is  another  example  of  the  diviaion  of 
tahour  in  agrieoHure,  by  which  all  ^urtiea  are  gainera. 

Tliere  are  no  large  dairies  in  Berwicluihire.  Butter  is 
made  for  the  use  of  the  farmer's  family  only,  exeept  near 
towns,  where  a  porlion  is  sold  in  a  fresh  state.  Tlie  markets 
are  mostly  supplied  by  the  labourers  who  sell  their  butter, 
the  produce  of  dm  eoiw  kept  fx  them  hf  thair  maataw,  as 
part  of  their  wagaa. 

The  common  implemento  of  husbandry  ara  few,  but  of 
the  best  construction.  Small's  swing-plough,  a  light  and 
luipruvtMl  instrument,  is  in  general  use,  and  uu  plough  can 
be  better  adapted  to  every  variety  of  soil.  It  is  entirely 
made  of  iron,  and  ia  ao  improvement  on  the  Hotheram 
phnigh,  originally  introduced  from  Flandan.  It  ia  almoat 
invariably  drawn  by  two  horaea  abreast,  except  in  some 
very  wet  clays,  where  the  horses  would  tresd  the  land  too 
much,  if  ihey  did  not  walk  in  the  furrow.  In  a  fe*  cases 
where  veiy  heavy  soils  are  broken  up,  three  burses  are  used* 
eitbar  ia  «  lintb  er  mora  eommonlr  tap*  abieart  and  mm 
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before.  The  licrlit  sw^ng  pl  njeh  is  the  chief  instniment  of 
tillape:  it*#ork';  tirtwivn  t1  c  rnws  r<{  tuTiiips  <ir  Immhs  with 
one  boree,  acting  as  a  horse-hoe,  and  tiirowinj;  the  earth 
KltenittBl^  from  the  plants,  and  towanlH  thera.  Simple 
■ra  alio  in  gemral  use.  m  well  o*  narrow  u;rub- 
ben  to  90  betwwn  the  rows  imd  loosen  ttie  aoil,  md  douiilc 
mouH-Vvrtirfl  plooj^hs  forearthinsj-up  potatoes :  common  har- 
rows and  rol1er«  complete  the  assortment  of  instruments  in 
o<enenil  Use.  The  old  and  expensive  operaiKirt  of  wcediiifj; 
tti«  Iffowing  crt)ps  hv  hand,  which  is  still  practised  in  more 
MMttbern  counties,  is  here  almost  entirely  avoide<lhy  the  care 
taken  to  elean  the  land  for  turnips,  or  wb«n  it  is  followed. 
Tile  onlj  weeds  wirieh  reqaire  atleilfiQii  are  dbeks  and 
thistles,  which  IviB  oeeaslonaUy  Spring  up  in  qtlto  «f  every 
precaution. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  prnnrmnre  the  Tiusl>an<lry  of  the 
counties  in  the  north  of  England,  and  the  south  of  Sfot- 
land.  to  be  the  most  economical  and  profitable  of  any  prac- 
tised in  the  British  empire,  and  calculated  to  produce  the 
neatest  rent  to  tile  landtoid,  with  a  feir  profit  to  the  ihnner, 
and  a  comfortable  existence  to  the  labourer. 

Cattle— There  is  nothinjr  to  be  particularly  remarked  in 
tho  cattle  of  Bcnvickshirc  On  the  hills  tht  re  is  a  coarse 
brewl  of  black  cattle,  which  fktten  well  in  the  richer  pas- 
tures of  the  valleys,  and  produce  well-flavDin  rd  meat.  The 
short- homed  oxen  front  Yorkshire  and  Durham  er«  in  re- 
|mto  with  the  lerfer  fcrmers  for  stall  feeditie  The  Ilolder- 
TiP^s  and  Ayrshire  cows  arc  preforrerl  for  the  dairy  and  for 
their  calves.  Oxen  are  srarrely  ever  usu<i  111  llio  plouph  or 
for  draught,  experience  havin<j  eslahlished  the  superuiritv 
of  horses,  in  spite  of  all  the  assertions  and  calcuiaiit*!!* 
of  theoretical  writers.  Horses  are  more  active  and  obedient 
in  All  kin^  of  woric.  end  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
miilial.  when  old,  is  wan  then  eompeit^Bted  by  bis  superior 
nseftilness  while  in  his  prime,  and  by  the  variety  of  uses  to 
whifch  he  miy  bo  put.  The  farm  hordes  are  fji  tierally  of  a 
Kiidtlle  sire,  muscular,  and  ac'ive.  \vi(h  clean  le^rs  without 
miich  hair  on  them,  nearer  allied  in  shape  !o  ihe  coach- 
herse  than  to  the  heavy  Entrlish  cart-horse.  They  are 
tooitty  bnad  in  the  eoanlies  of  Ayr  and  Lanarh.  in  the 
west"  ThoiewMeh  are  bred  in  Berwicksbire  are  ehieily  out 
of  picked  marcs,  and  trot  by  stallions  imported  from  the  south 
or  west.  But  the  breedinfj  of  horses  is  not  a  re>rular  branch 
of  the  rural  economy  of  this  county,  as  it  is  in  Yorkshire  or 
lineolnshire.  A  pair  of  good  hoi-ses  is  considered  suHicicnt 
for'  the  tillai^o  of  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  arable  land  of  a  ino- 
dmte  degree  of  tenacity;  and  as  One-half  of  the  land  is 
ehrays  in  grass,  a  fUdr  oP'liorses  to  every  80  or  100  ncreS 
of  a  mrm  of  tumip-land  is  a  fhir  pro|>ortion  ;  pr  n  iilerl  the 
distanee  from  markets  and  from  lime  be  not  considerable, 
us  this  mnkes  i  ttaferfel  difltrnmee  in  tlM  <»Mtng  reqttired 
to  be  done.  t  •    .  . 

The  teami  work  ten  boiirs  a  day  in  summer,  at  two 
yokings  of  five  hours'eaeb*  and  six  hbois  in  winter,  at  ohe 
yoking.  They  plough  an  aere  end  a  quarter  of  land  on  ail 
avemwe  in  a  day  in  summer,  and  thrcc-ouarters  of  an 
acre  in  winter,  which  is  more  than  is  usually  done  in  the 
south,  if  we  except  the  hsiht  lands  in  Norfolk,  wlicn' 
they  frefjuenlly  plough  an  acre  and  a  half  or  more  in  a 
day.  The  horses  are  fed  in'  snmtDer  on  green  foo<l,  cut 
freeh  for  them,  and  in  erlnttr  on'  itrav  end  oato.'  When 
hay  is  scarce,  ft  is  reserred  Ibr  tbe  thne  wben  fliey  work 
hanlest  in  sprinpr.  Each  horse  has  usually  twu  or  three 
feed'*  of  oats  per  day  for  nine  moDths  in  the  year;  the 
other  three  months  tbey  have  gieeff  ekifer.  whieh  it  lufi- 
cient  without  corn. 

SAMp. — There  are  several  sorts  of  sheep  in  Berwieksbiw. 
On  the  hills  the  blaefc-i^kfled  Tweedala  sheep  «i«  mort  omn- 
mon.  being  strung  and  biudy.  and  nble  te  ehduie  the  se- 
verity of  the  rlimute.  They  arc  horned,  and  their  wool  is 
«-oar«e.  Tn  the  Merse,  and  olonsj  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  the 
improve<l  breeds  havi?  (>pen  introduced  frtiin  the  konth  : 
ehielly  the  Leicesters,  as  they  thrive  admirnbly  on  the  old 

Cstures  and  artiflcia)  gmses,  which  the  convertible  system 
hosbandry  prodnees  in  great  abundance.  They  ace  well 
adapted  to  small  inclosures.  as  they  Seldom  ronn  about  Hke 

the  wilder  breeds,  pnivide*!  they  have  snflic'cnt  foi^d  around  | 
them.    The  Cheviot  hreed  of  shocp,  whi<-h  is  common  in 
Roxburgh-<hire,  is  also  to  t>e  met  with  on  the  lower  rani'i-  of  I 
hiH«  in  Berwickshire.    A  vei7  good  bree«l  has  been  pro 
dui  ed  by  crossing  the  Cheviot  with  the  Leicester.  The 
dmithdewn  bned  of  aheep  ban  been  tried  In  n  Ibw  tndivi- 
dwdanBi  fboadtoiaMtr  bntitteiiK»feiMrdat 


the  Leicester  and  the  crossed  brseds  abov»  nientMBdL 

G'liid  sound  prass  will  maintain  five  Leicester  sheep  on  v 
aere  during  the  mx  summer  months,  and  half  an  acre 
turnips  will  keep  them  the  remainder  of  the  year  ;  thu« 
value  of  grass  and  turoipi  pi^J  he  calculatMl  iiom  the  us- 
provement  of  tlM  sheep, "and  eves  versd.  Wheew  ao  lam  1 
portion  of  the  arabln  land  is  regularly  laid  dowrn  to  grsii, 
and  this  is  chiefly  fed  off  with  sheep  or  cattle,  it  is  of  great 
importance  tu  the  iHrmer,  that  he  should  be  able  to  tekrt 
those  animaiii  that  are  beH  adapt<»d  to  the  soil  and  climate, 
and  that  will  improve  roost  rapidly  on  the  food  which  is  givea 
them.  Hence  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  imprO'WiMBt 
of  the  various  breeds  of  sheep ;  and  rams  have  been  sdsdsd 
and  brought  from  Leicestershire  and  Northumberland  at  a 
great  expense.  A  peculiar  branch  of  rural  economv  hu 
arisen  from  this,  thai  of  learini;  rams  for  the  sole  piirp^j 
of  iettiiiL'  them  for  the  reason.  The  best  ewes  are  »elt«tes] 
to  hret'd  from,  and  the  ram  lambs  are  kept  on  the  most  ou- 
tritious  and  invigorating  food,  in  order  to  bring  tbem  Ms 
great  sbe,  and  make  them  cieessively  fot  at  two  yean  oil 
They  are  then  let  to  the  hree^^ers  at  very  high  pric**.  Whe- 
ther this  over-feeding  is  judicious  or  not  is  very  doul  tf^l; 
hut  it  IS  natural  to  suppose,  tliat  nn  animal  which  can  1..- 
made  so  iat  at  an  early  age  possesses  a  oon^titutKm  seii 
adapted  to  convert  food  into  flei<h  and  fot.  rather  than  loto 
bone  and  sinew,  and,  coniequenily,  is  more  pcoftable  to  Uw 
grasner ;  and  that  this  quality  will  be  more  orleas  imparted 
to  hisproircny.  Tlut  the  nature  and  ([un-.tifv  ofthc  food  re- 
quired to  fallen  hi  111  should  al.-.o  be  takcii  into  ronsiden- 
lion,  for  it  is  not  alway  -  the  fattest  ntuinal  that  give*  tiK 
greatest  profit,  hut  the  antiiml  that  gets  to  a  eertaio^t- 
greo  of  fatness  uu  the  smallest  quantity  or  ihc  dMapcM 
kinds  of  food.  'J^ha^e  extremely  fat  animals  thai  Sie  «(• 
liibited  at  shows  are  seldom  very  proAtdile  en  tbewMs 

when  shuigVitered  ;  and  a  brt^-d  which  fattens  niixleiitdv. 
hut  quickly,  may  be  luueh  raorc  pruiltable  than  one  'xhieli 
« ill  prow  to  a  very  great  size,  and  beeonne  extreiuf  U  t»L 
hut  slowly.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  raisU  higliliod 
cnttle  iire  in  general  so  much  more  profitable  totbe  mit«T 
in  moderate  pastures,  than  the  heavy  Dorbam  or  ilcnM 
breeds.  Leicester  sheep,  whidi  are  very  ptofltabk  on  riA 
grass  land,  would  scarcely  live  on  the  downs. 

Pig». — There  was  formerly  u  crrcat  prejudice  in  Scotland 
apaiust  the  use  of  purk  for  f.AKl,  consequently  tli&t 
useful  aiiiinai  the  pig  was  not  much  prised.  Tbc  BMrt 
frequent  iiitcr>-uurse  with  l^ngland  intndueed  the 
and  fatting  of  pigs  as  an  artiole  «f  coneieree,  andape* 
quantity  of  pickled  p(ii4c'and  aooieliaean  was  expoclsd  Aoe 
all  the  prim  ipal  pnrts.  The  old  pre'iudice  is  ni"'W  aliBOil 
entirely  overcome,  and  pork  adds  mucii  lo  the  i-omtorb  ei 
the  faimer  and  the  lahourer.  Tin-  breed  of  pigs  has  been 
much  improved  by  careful  selection  and  the  importation  <ji 
the  best  broeds.'  The  Chinese  pign  have  cootribtittd  l) 
this  impnvenent  by  their  great  ihutlblneBa.  lie  eaniadM 
breed  ean  be  named  as  prerailing  in  Berwiekinipe;  tat 

sonic  very  no  ^^\  pi^s  are  md  w  ith  ln-re  and  there  ;  and,  frDio 
their  prolific  nature,  a  vcrv  little  attcntiiin  w  ill  soon  lii*-  >w 
the  most  prulltable  kinds,  and  make  the  coarser  lif  ir- 
jeetcd.  Bacon  is  not  so  generally  used  as  m  tbe  s«utb  ol 
England;  pickled  pork  is  preferred.  Tbe  Scotch  lahoon^ 
does  not  wa»tc  the  hquor  in  which  the  pork  has  bsenlmyL 
by  throwing  it  into  the  bog-wash,  but  makes  ntoSiseilli 
cabbages,  pease,  andoatmeal,  10  whieh  the  p^  bietkiisB 
essential  ingredient. 

/luVf.    The  principal  fairs  in  Berwickshire  are  at  Dodk. 
Berwick,  Lauder,  Coldstream,  Greenlaw,  and  Oidhimst^. 
and  the  great  fairs  in  Northumberland  and  tbo««  hi  Eut 
and  Wert  Lothian  amply  supplv  the  farmer  with  ■ssiw  U 
nnrebaslng'  ol-  selling  stock,   the  first  fair  at  Thtme  it 
lieid  on  (lie  (ir»t  Thursday  in  June,  wlii-rc  ll  ■  ri^  is  I'lTJ*- 
rally  ,1  i^iHid  show  of  fat  cattle  and  iiulcli  cows.    I  be  Uxtati 
are  cl'.iefly  bought  hy  dealers  from  the  south,  who  dn^^e 
them  lo  Morpeth,  Darlmgton,  Siupton,  Wakefield. 
This  fair  is  considered  as  the  best  fair  in  the  SBOth  ti 
Scotland,  for  Iht  cattle.   A  considerable  f^nnntity  of  i*v 
tear-oTd  beasts!  iti  pood  condition,  are  baught  to  go 
IJncolnshire  jitirl  other  Enudish  counties,  wbea"  tho> 
kept  lor  tividve  or  ciuhtccn  niouths  and  then  s-ent  ti>  Sit.  '^k- 
field,  where  thev  pass  for  Lincolns,  althouuh  bred  i:j  N''*" 
Uutd.   The  hetfers,  in  the  same  manner,  find  tbcir 
southward,  and  when  they  have  calved  pass  for  Y<n 
or  Durbtum  cows.  The  Imeden  of  short  boms  in  Bw- 
wiohshire  nay  ehaUenge  any  other  eemtr  for  prodociRg 
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teers  that  will  fatten  well  attwoyflan  old. .  Another  f&ir  is 
icld  &t  DiiDite  uii  the  26th  of  August,  or  the  Tu«Mky  afl«r 
A  ca&«  it  should  fall  on  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  Monday. 
lUt  it  is  much  iurerior  to  the  Ant.  '  The  third  fair  is  held 
« the  17th  orNvvember,  «r  th«  TiWidAy  afkar  in  the  same 
ray,  but  is  not  of  much  impoctiiwi.  There  an  four  ehaqi 
itarkota  in  the  year  nt  Driiis^  which  heve  not  been  esta> 
ilishecl  many  I  ut  vliitli  improve  yearly:  they  are 

icld  on  the  fourili  Wednesday  \w  March,  ihird  Wednesday 
n  May,  second  Wedniisday  in  July,  and  fourth  Wednesday 
a  Segtember.  The  July  market  ie  alsg  a  great  wool 
urkeu  when  %  gnat  deal  of  bonnen  it  dom*  wool  being 
.  very  considerate  part  of  the  farmers*  produce. 

The  Herwick  fairs  are  held  three  times  in  the  year,  on  the 
>>i-oiul  Fri  l  l V  lAer  Wliit-Sunday,  •  Wo<lnos<layli«;fore 
he  28th  of  August,  u«d  on  the  first  Wednesdav  of  Novt  inher. 
rhese  fairs  are  next  in  importance  to  those  oi*  Duiisc. 

The  bin  or  mackiete  et  Lauder  were  formerly  well  fre- 
[uentad,  but  unoe  the  eetaUtshnient  of  several  others  have 
[luch  decline^l :  thpy  arc  htld  the  sixth  Tuestlay  after  the 
inst  Tuesday  in  Mardi.  the  ihini  Friday  in  June,  the 
ourlh  Tuesday  in  July,  and  tho  fourth  Friday  in  October. 
There  are  also  sheep  and  cattle  show^  at  Lauder  established 
.  lew  years  ago  by  the  LaudMdale  Agrieultural  Society,  at 
dhioh  some  rf  roarkalily,fliMaiiiidBlsac9«inuaUy  exhihit^  : 
he  oxen  cbit-lly  short  homs.  and  the  sheep  LeioeeteiB, 
'lieviot,  and  blacU-raoe<l.  Tl'.e  fairs  at  Ci)l(l^tream  are 
uonlhly,  establinla'd  about  t'.vL'he  year^  a^^o,  utld  ure  now 
loUl  on  the  la^l  Tliuisday  ofeverv  month. 

Greenlaw  is  the  county  town  oi  Berwick,  but  its  fair^i,  held 
•n  the  sad  of  May  and  on  tho  last  Thursdajr  in  October, 
irc  not  .verjr  conaideraUe.  Au  stUinjpt  wm  made  in 
vlay.  18.14.  to  eetablwh  anolher  fehr  for  hiring  servanta  and 
'  r  tiio  >alo  of  stock,  which  may  ]>rHb:il>ly  su<  i-o.>;l  wlion  its 
.ttaiui-ler  siiall  have  been  ostablisbtil.  The  l\iirs  at  t)lil- 
lumr.loi.'k  in  the  LaLiniiurnn.Hir  hilU  aie  not  of  niueh  nolc, 
\<  ept  lor  tiie  iiumedtale  uoigUbuujdiood.  The  itrjiit  ia  iitild 
>a  tho  iir^t  Tuesday  in  July,  the  second  on  the  first 
fuetday  io  Novanbeir.  Then  an  varioua  other  fiuis.  but 
oore  for  the  amuseiiient  of  the  inhirtHtatttft  than  for  thb 
turpi  ISO  ofbuhiness. 

Ditiaiwm,  T^iwns,  — Berwickshire  contaiua  tun  ly  una 
>ansl)cs  and  parts  of  two  others ;  Homo  annexed  to  Stitchel 
ti  Roxbur^'hsbire,  and  pari  of  the  parish  of  Oldljamstocks 
n  Kasi  Lothian. 

The  pRriabea  of  Becwiokihin  an  diatributed  into  throa 
wesbyteries,  Difnse,  Chicnaide.  and  Lauder;,  the  last  eon- 

aiiii  two  parishes  not  within  tlie  county,  and  two  pari>hes 
*ilhin  the  county  wve  in  other  presb\ teries.  The-wht<lti  of 
lie  ])ari-5he«  of  Berwic  kshire  belonj:  to  the  syno<l  yf  Merse 
nid  Tiviotdale  except  Cockbiirnsputh,  which  is  in  the  synod 
I  Ixiihian  and  Tweljdale. 

Tlie  county  is  divided  fur  the  monthly  aesaiona  of  the 
iustie^f-the-peace  court  and  the  militia  ballots  into  small 
jistricts  coiisistlnti;  of  tliree  or  four  parishes. 

The  town*  aro  few  and  small.  Berwick,  from  which  it 
hns  u<i  name,  is  no  part  of  the  county  ;  it  is.  however,  the 
principal  place  for  exports.  Dunso  is  tho  largeot  in  aixe 
|uid  population.  Greenlaw  is  the  eoanty  town ;  Eyemouth 
n  the  only  shipping  port{  the  other  toims  of  any  not*  aw 
Laeder  and  Coldtitrearo. 

The  salmon  fishery  on  tlie  Tweed  is  most  \  aUiable  within 
the*  township  of  Berwick.  There  are  paper-mills  at  Broom- 
bouse,  Ayton.  and  Allanbanki  vhidk  gives  elaployiiMnt  to 
from  129  to  150  people, 

i^opuAtffOfh— Tha  population  efthe  eouhty,  as  enumerated 
In  the  years  1801,  1811.  1821.  and  1831,  iitSs  follow;;  ISO), 
pop.  30.621  ;  1811,  pop,  30,779  ;  1821.  pop,  33.385  ; 
pop.  84.048.    In  1 821.  the  number  of  h  oiises  mhahited  w.is 
SBOS.  and  io  1831  it  was  G15'J:  ife  number  of  lamilie»  m 
1821  was  7165.  and  in  1831  it  u     7385  :  the  number  of 
houses  building  io  1881  was  42.  aud  in  l&ll  it  was  13 1  the 
number  of  houses  miinlfaihiled  fa  I8«t  wis  1176,  and  in  ISST 
it  was  267 ;  the  nutiibcr  of  familic>  employed  in  afrrieultuiv 
in  1821  Waa  3        and  in  1831  it  w.is  i'Jii  ;  the  number  of 
families  employed  in  iradi-,  mannfucturcs,  and  handierafl  in 
1()il  was  1923'.  and  in  1831  it  was  1915  ;  the  number  of  all 
other  families  not  comprised  in  the  two  pracedlnf*  classes  in 
:8il  was  19M,  and  hi  1831  it  was  3549.  In  1891  the  num- 
ber of  mahn  MM  19,976,  und  die  number  of  fhmdes  was 
1^.409.  and  in  f  M   t  was  males.  16,2:13:  remales.  IT.-'CiO. 
Of  late  years  liie  m:gni.tu>u  from  Berwicksiiire  has  been  oon- 
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Civil  History. — At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  Bci. 
w.i  l»~hirc  appvar.i  to  have  been  occupu  d  hy  the  Otadiui, 
tb«x:  I'toiemy  H.  3.)  It  was  afterwards  in\  uli  d  and  |>coplcd 
by  bands  of  Saxons  about  the  middle  of  the  futh  century. 
This  district  was  part  of  the  kingduu  .oC  Nwiiiumbarland 
until  the  year  lOSO,  whan  it  was  ceded  to  fefalodlm  II.  by 
the  earl  of  Northuinl  erlautl.  Ah mt  the  eluvenlh  century' 
several  Aiiglo-Saxuti  and  Is'uniijii  fa:uUiCS  geUletl  in  Ber- 
wickshire. Berwick  tiien  began  to  nsc  into  inipnrtance, 
and  became  for  centuries  after  u  point  of  contention  between 
the  Scotch  and  the  EngUitb,  [Scu  BsRWict.)  OtasDhnr 
waa  nude  the  county  town  bjr  Jamss  VL  in  Nov.  idOO. 

AiUiquitie»,—Th6  antiquities  of  Berwickshire,  as  might 
be  expcetcd  from  its  position  us  a  border  county,  the  scene  of 
luueii  predatory  wartkre,  aic  interesting.  Tiiere  are  tumuli, 
cairns,  military  stations,  and  rutneil  castles  in  almost  every 
parish ;  and  also  the  remains  of  some  religious  houses.  The 
nunnery  of  Qoldingham  is  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  DUtt« 
nerv-  in  Scotland ;  it  is  mentioned  as  early  as  661,  when  .A-bbe 
or  Ebbu,sistor  toOswy,king  of  Northumberland,  was  abbess. 
It  was  several  times  Ijur  nt  and  rebuilt.  The  En>;lish  .seized 
it  in  1544,  and  loriilied  the  church  and  steeple,  and  the 
earl  of  Arran,  governor  ol"  Seotland,  attacked  it  in  vain. 
Upon  the  forC^ture  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell's  estates  the 
lordship  of  Coldingbam  was  given  to  Lord  Hume,  in  wnoae 
family  it  remains.  Of  this  Priory  the  only  remains  arc  the 
single  aisle  of  the  church.  The  windows  at  the  east  end 
are  circular.  Inside  the  ^outh  v^all  ure  two  storiea  of 
pointed  arches;  ^vcral  ruined  arches  arc  ut  the  east  and 
wu:st  end.  Dryburgh  Abl>ey  was  Ibunde*!  in  UM  by 
Hugh  de  MorviUe,  lord  of  Lauderdak.  Then  are  ra- 
mains  of  tlia  convent,  the  nliseioiy,  nveral  vanlta  «hd 
other  offices,  part  of  the  cloister  walls,  and  a  fine  radiated 
window  of  stone  work.  The  area  of  thu  abbey  is  u^ed  ut» 
burying  ai>U'>.  and  eontains  the  remains  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Buchan  and  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  I'eath's  Btidga 
(or  i'ccsj,  near  tlie  roast,  a  few  miles  distant  from  St.  Abb's 
Uesd.  crosses  a  scooded  chasm  ijson  than  168  feet  deep, 
at  tile  bottom  of  which  there  is  a  rivulel ;  the  banks  an  re* 
maikablv  steep  and  prueipitous,  and  hence  the  place  beeanio 
one  ofihestroni,'  piloses  of  Scotland.  The  present  brid;;c 
wu--,  fiiu-hed  111  I  7»lj,  and  ei)iisists  of  four  unequal  areheS, 
with  cast-iron  rails,  Ii  i.^  only  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  has 
from  its  vast  height  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  aqueduct. 
It  u  best  seen  at  some  .distance  down  the  haak.  About 
two  miS«s  north-west  of  the  PM^th  Bridge  stan&Cockbum's 
Path  Tower,  overlooking  a  deep  woody  glen,  through  whirh 
runs  a  small  stream.  It  consists  uf  a  smaii.  sirutig,  square 
towar  «f  nugu  stone,  with  a  etieular  stainran  in  its  aontb* 
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West  angle  :  adjoinint^  its  most  soutlicm  stairra.sc  is  a  gntc 
with  a  circular  iiri  li.  uu  entering  which  on  the  right  are  the 
ruins  of  a  number  of  vaulted  buildillgv.  The  place  is  men- 
Ikmed  in  Scottish  bittacy  BSfvral  timM.  Faat  Cutle,  u 
tiienurasque  min,  it  alto  at  a  shoit  diatenc«  aouUi  of  PtatU  s 
Brids:^*?,  or  a.  precipice  overhanging  the  sea.  It  was  a  fortress 
v{  tht!  Earls  of  Hume,  anil  subsequently  wiis  the  dwellinj^ 
of  Logan  of  Rest.ilri^,  who  was  conccriU'<l  in  the  Gowrio 
eonapiiacy.  The  harony  of  Coldbrand's  (otherwise  Vock- 
barn't)  Path  was  attached  to  the  Scotch  earldom  of  March. 
Tha  parish  gf  Earliitoii,o(^saUy  Sraildoun,  in  this  oounty, 
the  birthplaoe  of  Sir  Thomi 


or  tliis  mineral  wc  [ws-sc-sj.  several  an»ly:  ts  of  v»  I.ich  t 
fuUowiiig  are  tbr<H.-  *  the  firbt  being  an  emenJd  from  Pei 
bv  Klaprotb  :  the  second  a  beryl  from  Siberia,  by  the  ji 
rhemist;  and  tiw  tbiid  e  beiyi  finoai  Braddbo^  n«»r  Fmhla 
in  Smden*-^ 


the  Rymer,  celebrated 

by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  bin  '  Minstrelsy  of  tlie  Scottish  Bor- 
der," and  part  of  his  tower  or  castle  still  remains,  bcsiiics  a 
^lone  said  to  have  covered  his  ;.'ruve.  ThirlslanL^  Castle,  in 
the  parifeh  of  Laiub  r,  nvius  butk  by  the  celebrated  Scottish 
Chanoellor  Maitland.  Ecclcs  was  the  native  puiili  of 
Heniy  Home  JLord  Kudm.  In  it  thore  it  %  eron,  ■ap< 
poeed  to  have  been  eieeied  after  the  neeond  Cnuade,  and 
some  remains  of  a  nunner}'. 

{A  Map  of  Berttickxhirf  from  .h  tunl  iinn  nj,  liy  John 
Blackadder,  Kdinhur^h,  17'J7:  "i'hi<,l  Report  of  thfi  Emi- 
gration Committee ;  A  (Jefteral  I  'icw  qf  the  County  of  Ber- 
wiekt  by  Robert  Kerr.  Edinburgh,  1813;  Grose's  Anti- 
aUtUt  of  Scotiand,  JbL  edition;  Font  RepoH  qf  the 
Sahmm  Ktk«Hes'  Cammittte ;  Stamd  Ditto  ;  TKrd  Ditto : 
Tables  if  the  Revenue  Popnlalion.  ^-r.  of  the  Unitfd 
Kitifrd'tni  ;  Enumeration  Ahstracl  (if  Ptjpuhitiou  lir- 
tums ;  Chanilwrs's  Guzeterr :  Sinclair's  Stutixtiral  Ac- 
count;  The  J\/ew  Stati.yticai  Account  nf  ScotUmd; 
Gough'a  Camdm*  vol.  iU.  ;  Chalmers's  Caledimia,  vol.  ii. 
ppu  199 — 3M;  Morton'a  Moaattie  Anuait  q/*  Teviotdale ; 
Flayfair's  ItiuttraHont  <ff  tht  Huttmian  Theory ;  Car- 
lisle's Toji.  Diet.  9f  Soim»it  mi  Cmmmknlikmt  from 
BeruirkMre.) 

BERY]>,  a  mineral  specii's  amonn  the  varietie>i  of  which 
aie  found  two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  gems  with 
trhich  \«e  are  acc^uainted,  namely,  the  emeridd  and  the 
pieeioua  bervi.  Beibre  enterins  into  the  partjenlen  of  these 
Ttrietiet,  wbidi  froa  fheir  oeautf  and  priee  have  the 
greatest  claim  on  our  attention,  we  will  state  the  ^'eneral 
and  seientific  proj>ertie«  by  which  the  whole  species  may  be 
reco^Iiiised  and  (listitl^rui^he<l  from  other  minerals. 

They  belong  to  the  rhombohedral  system  of  cr}'stallization. 
usually  occurring  in  regular  hexagonal  priHBi  which  occur 
variously  modiiud,  sometime*  bv  the  tntoeation  of  the 
lateral  edge*  of  (he  prism,  at  other  times  by  the  ainple 
truti  Mti  ri  of  the  terminal  edges ;  but  the  prism  is  sometimes 
tcroimatett  in  a  much  more  complicated  manner,  of  which  a 
remarkable  instance  haj>  presented  itself  in  a  crystal  in  the 
possession  of  PrufeiUior  Nautnann,  of  Freiberg,  who  has 
observed  in  them  the  faces  of  no  les8  than  six  other  forms  of 
the  rhombohedral  system.  For  a  full  description  of  them  we 
most  refer  our  reader  to  the  Lehrbuch  der  MinertUogie  of 
that  mineralogist,  where,  under  the  bend  of  Sraarafid,  will  be 
found  alt  the  varieties  of  form  which  have  been  obser\  e<l  in 
this  mineral.  It  seems  hotter  in  this  instance  to  give  rather 
a  popular  than  a  stnct  description,  when  the  latter  would 
force  us  into  the  use  of  symbols  probably  nniatritigible  to 
the  rosjority  of  oar  readers ;  and  the  more  particularly  in 
this  case,  as  we  believe  attention  to  the  following  points  will 
be  more  generally  useful  in  the  determination  ol"  this  crystal ; 
namely,  that  its  general  aspect  is  always  that  of  a  hexagonal 
prism,  and  that  when  the  terminal  edges  are  modified,  there 
will  generally  be  found  a  plane  inclined  to  the  lateral  planes 
of  the  prism  under  an  angle  of  119*  dS'. 

The  erystslB  admit  of  cleavage  in  the  four  directions 
parallel  to  the  fhees  of  the  regular  prism,  that  parallel  to 
the  tcnninal  plane  bcintj  p«?ri"ert,  the  others  imperfect  end 
more  ditlicuU  to  be  obtained.  The  fracture  is  conchoidal 
and  uneven  ;  the  lustre  is  vitreous,  and  t  jM  scsises  various 
decrees  of  transparency.  According  to  Mohs>  the  hardness 
vanes  fh>m  7*5  to  8,  the  specific  gravity  fion  tftn  la  1*732. 
The  following  are  its  chemical  chaiaBteiS  bliwa  tttt  blow- 
pipe, as  stated  by  Berxelius. 

Alone  it  is  not  easily  acted  upon,  but  when  thin  fraj(- 
ments  are  for  a  long  time  submitted  to  a  powerful  ftame, 
the  edges  become  rounded  and  a  colourless  vesicular  scoria 
is  produced.   The  tranaparsat  varieties  become  milkr. 

With  borax  it  forms  a  dear  and  generally  eeborien 
glass,  which  eflect  is  also  produced  by  slh1;i    With  the  ' 
phosphor  salt  it  is  with  difficulty  dissolved  witiiuui  lUe  iai-  i 
MtiM  ef  a  iaidflM  iiakton.  | 
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From  bis  analyses  Benelias  has  adopted  the 
G  Si*  +  2  Al  Hi"  til  n  present  the  atomic  constitutioo  c 
this  mineral ;  Naumann  and  Beudant,  however,  consider  i 
lobeaalbllowa:— 

This  species  r  ntiins  se^-eral  varieties,  of  Tliich  the  tw 
known  among  lapidaries  under  the  name  of  emerald  aw 
aquamarine,  or  precious  bervl.  are  the  most  worthy  of  at 
tcntion.  These  varieties^  tooogb  distinguished  hf  sodk 
mineralogists  at  fotmin;  distinet  species,  diflbr,  Iwowi 
only  in  colour,  the  term  emerald  being  applied  to  tfaoa 
poftsessing  the  peculiar  rich,  deep  OTeen,  m>  well  kncmti  at 
the  emerald-green,  while  all  th^.'  other  varieties  are  cdih 
prehended  under  the  name  of  beryl ;  tboM  which  are  dear 
transparent,  and  poMM  a  good  colour,  present  varieai 
shades  ef  sky'blue  or  monntiiiii'gnen,  being  the  mm- 
marine  or  preeieiis  beryl.  The  edonr  of  Che  emeiald  ii 
attributed  to  the  small  (quantity  of  green  oxide  of  cbmniii.:^ 
which  has  been  found  in  the  specimen*  from  Peru  :  »Li;« 
the  vaneties  m  tlu  tints  of  l)cryl  may  lio  considerv'd  t;>  be 
produoed  by  admixtures  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  the  yellov 
being  the  colour  of  the  panntides  of  iron,  and  the  mountais- 
green  and  the  varimii  shades  of  blue  being  the  eftet  d 
varying  quantities  of  tiw  pnrtokida,  to  the  presenee  ef  wWel 
the  common  l>ottle-glass  owes  its  tint. 

The  followin>i  localities  produce  the  finest  emeralds  :  tr* 
mines  in  the  Tunca  Valley,  sitvi  ucil  in  the  mountains  hi 
tween  New  Granada  and  Popayan.  and  not  far  from  tlx 
town  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  where,  according  to  Humboldt, 
they  are  found  in  veins  tiavening  day-flMa,  hofoblBudi 
slate,  and  granite ;  the  Henbaeb  vaDey,  in  the  distrift  tt 
Pinzfrau,  Salzburg,  where  they  occur  imlx-ddi-d  in  micv 
»lalt',  ami  are  inferior  in  colour  to  those  from  Peru  :  vancliirt 
have  also  been  lately  found  in  some  old  mines  in  Moooi 
Zebarah,  in  Upper  Egypt,  from  which  spot  the  antients  are 
supposed  to  have  derived  their  emeralds. 

The  varieties  known  by  the  name  of  beryl  are  fimad  prin- 
cipally in  Siberia  and  Brazil :  in  the  fonn«^  country  it  occur* 
in  the  granite  district  of  Nertschinsk,  and  also  in  the  Ur3li:in 
and  Altai  mountains,  sometimes  in  very  lai^  cryatak,  pnau^^ 
havinf^  been  found  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length.   In  tbr 
granitic  mountains  of  Odon  Tchekn,  in  Da-uria,  three  very 
interesting  mines  oooor  at  diferent  Ovations  in  the  moun- 
tain; in  the  lowest  are  found,  irregularly  disseninslsrf 
through  a  mass  of  semi-decomposed  granite  mixed  vitk 
ferruijinous  clay  and  no<lul -s  «[  Wolfram,  prismatic  rr^Tstalt 
of  beryl  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  rarely  exceeding  '^n^ 
inch  in  length.    Some  hundred  feet  higher  occurs  tli  ; 
second  nine  in  a  vain  of  raioaoeoos  day,  from  whidi  the 
most  viduabla  eiysteb  are  obtained;  tteir  eolev  is  d 
a  pale  but  pure  crecn,  and  their  siie  jrequently  consider- 
able.   The  third  mine  is  situated  in  a  vem  of  white  iwhj- 
rate*!  clay  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  ;  in  this  mine  ih- 
varicticii  are  usually  of  a  pale  greenish-blue,  but  eoBkeua«-> 
they  are  found  of  a  pure  but  pale  skv-blue.   Tbev  are  ben 
remarkably  transparent.   Imbedded  crystals  and  musifs 
varieties  we  alio  fbond  at  IJnagea,  in  FmiiBs;  nssr 
Zwiesel,  nr.  the  T^nbrnstein,  in  Bavaria;  at  Fimbo  tnd 
Broddbo,  near  Fahlun,  in  Sweden  :  and  Ukewise  m  tsme  sf 
the  tin  mines  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 

An  enormous  specimen  is  also  described  in  StUaaaa't 
Jottmal,  as  having  been  found  at  Acworth,  in  New  Munf 
shire.  United  Statat.  Its  dinMaaoas  are  stated  te  he  imr 
ftet  in  length  and  live  Indies  sad  a  half  aeras  tlie  Islsiii 

plir.ns,  and  the  vveifjlit  to  Ih>  2.18  lbs. 

Spocimens  of  beryl  have  also  been  found  in  several  of  III 
prmaijdiitricisaf  Inlaiidj  tbow  ftmn  Iht  pvii*  «f  Ai 
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Mmme  Mountains,  in  tlM  aounty  of  Uowo,  are  ths  fliMst. 
In  tbit  kmlity  tbey  an  iwodatsd  with  topne,  btaek  quarti, 

felspar,  and  mica.  In  Scotland  it  i.4  found  in  the  granite  at 
RuDuslau  quarry,  near  Al:>crileeii,  and  hIso  hi  brokt'ii  pieces 
111  the  saiKl  of  the  rivers  ol"  that  county. 

The  value  of  the  emerald  dep^iitb  not  only  on  its  site, 
colour,  and  briUi«a<qr,  but  also  on  ita  being  free  from  Haws, 
by  wbiflh  tbi»  gem  »  fivqiumtlj  neatly  dieierioiated  in  tlw 
•y«  of  the  jewellar.  The  Mumig  fa  tba  nte  at  vbioh 
varictic!4  of  a  fine  colour  and  ftw  fkmn  flaauna  may  be  pn- 
cured,  as  stated  by  Bcudant  :— 

A  alone  «  A  gr*.  Atom  lOO  to  ISO  fhoea. 

^       8  240 
w      19       „  1500 
S4       „  2400 
BB'RYX,  in  loobgv,  a  genus  of  IMioa  of  the  order 

Aranthopterygii,  and  oelonging  to  a  little  group  of  the 
family  Perto'idett,  in  which  tho  species  possess  more  than 
Mvt  ii  hranchial  ra)s,  whereas  lU  liu  other  genera  included 
in  the  first  diTision  ol'  ihlii  order  <  in  which  division  the  cheeks 
arc  not  defended  by  indurated  plates)  possess  seven  or  less. 

Cuvier,  in  his  Higne  Animai,  mantinna  three  other  genera 
belonging  to  this  group,  vht. :  HvbcefUrum.,  Myn'pri«tu, 
and  Traehiehthy$.    These  will  he  noticed  hereafter. 

The  remaimui;  principal  fj;eiieric  characters  of  Heryx  are 
as  follows: — Ventral  fins,  with  one  spine  and  ten  soft  rayn; 
the  bark  furnished  with  but  one  aligbtly-extended  fin,  and 
wiw  indi.stin(-i  small  spines  on  lb  ailterior  edge. 

BESANgON,  »  eity  m  Ihnm^  oaar  the  wuth-eaatera 
fiontier,  ebieflr  on  the  left  or  aonth^eeat  benit  of  the  river 
Doubs,  a  feeder  of  the  Saftne ;  distant  about  '203  miles 
S.E.  of  Paris  in  a  straight  line  ;  or  2^7  miles  by  the  road 
through  Troves,  Dijon,  and  Dole;  and  as  mucn  through 
Tmypit.  Chauiuunt,  Langrttt.  and  Vesoul.  Af  14'  N.  lat., 
and  fj'  3'  £.  long,  from  Oteanvi^. 

The  origin  of  Ihia  town  la  wikaown:  loeal  traditions  and 
l^ends  dated  it  aa  Ihr  baek  as  434  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Rnmo ;  which,  aceordinj;  to  the  received  chronology, 
would  Ikj  about  118G  years  n.c.  All  that  we  certainly 
know  is,  that  in  Cussar's  canipaii!;n  against  the  German 
Ariovistus,  in  the  first  year  of  his  c^iuiuand  in  Gaul,  bx:. 
98.  Veaontio  (ftr  bd  the  Roman  general  writes  the  Dame) 
was  the  ipreataattown  of  the  Sequani,  and  a  place  ao  strong 
by  situation  as  to  offer  to  either  party  the  ;;reatest  fiusilities 
for  protractinj;  the  war.  Cwsar  hy  a  rapi<l  march  etcized  the 
town,  and  placed  a  ga;n»uii  m  it.  While  slayint^  here  a 
panic  seised  the  Roman  troops,  which  it  required  nil  the  skill 
ntid  eloquence  of  their  gmenil  to  dispel.  (Cees.  de  Bell.  Gall. 
lib.  i.  c.  38.41.)  Ceesar  haa  aoemiately  described  the  situa- 
tion of  the  place ;  it  waa  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river 
Dubij  (the  Doubs),  wbtdi  here  formed  a  bend,  as  though 
its  channel  had  been  described  by  a  pair  of  compas^cb  ;  and 
the  interval  left  by  the  river  was  occupied  by  an  emi- 
nence, which  being  fortified  with  a  wall  served  as  a  kind  of 
citadel.  (Csea.  tMi.)  Tlio  interval  left  by  the  river  is 
given  in  our  present  copies  of  Cmsar  at  600  feet  It  is 
however  much  greater,  and  the  passage  has  obviously  been 
•mrupted.  (See  D*Anville,  Notice  de  tAncimne  Gaule.) 
The  Vesontio  of CMaria  'the  tt|iper  town  of  the  modem 
Besan^on.' 

When  under  the  dominion  of  ths  Romans,  Vesontio  be> 
rauie  the  capital  of  the  pnmnoe  called  Maatroa  Seouano* 
rum,  one  of  the  divisiona  included  in  Bdgie  Gaul,  tnough 

tlie  Se(|uani  and  Helvetii,  of  whose  territories  the  pro- 
vince consisted,  were  of  the  Celtic  race.  The  town  liou- 
ri>he<l  while  the  vii^oiir  of  the  Roman  empire  continued  ; 
but  when  the  uiroads  of  the  barbarians  commenced  it  had 
Its  share  of  the  general  calamities.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Alemanni  in  the  time  of  JuUan  the  Apoatate,  rebuilt,  and 
again  deatioyed  by  AttSIa  and  the  Huna.  There  are  ee- 
Teral  remains  which  attest  its  antient  p:reatne<;s.  '  It  is 
rarely  the  case,"  says  Expilly,  'that  '-tc  earth  is  dug  to  a 
certain  depth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  without 
dtiieovering  the  wrecks  of  mosaic  pavements,  of  columns 
and  pillars,  either  of  marble  or  other  stone  of  the  hand- 
somest kind.'  The  mntilatad  remains  of  statues  of  marble 
and  bronze^  medala,  and  other  antiquities,  ate  also,  aooord- 
ing  to  tho  same  authority,  found  continually.  There  are 
the  relics  of  an  amphitheatre  and  an  aqueduct,  of  temples. 
P'>rtui>e?-.  palaces,  and  baths,  and  of  a  triumphal  ari;h, 
erecicHi  in  honour  either  of  Aurelian,  or  of  Crispus,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Conatantine  the  QreaS.  The  iMter,  which 
formed  one  of  the  gatea  of  the  aily,  ia  pcohably  the  moat 
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perfect  monument  of  antiquity  remaining  in  the  ptaoe;  it 
IS  of  a  low  style  of  arehtteetore.   Tlie  ha»-relie6,  with 

which  it  was  once  adorned,  have  mouldered  away  in  the 
course  of  af;es,  and  the  fjreater  part  arc  now  obliterated , 
and  of  Its  four  columns  only  two  remain.  (MalleBnin; 
Balbi ;  Expilly ;  Dictionnaire  Uiographique,  par  M.  Ro- 
bert.) Many  names  still  retained  by  the  streets  or  other 
localitiea  in  or  near  the  town  an  obvinialy  of  Latin  origin. 
This  is  Ae  one  wiA  the  mune  of  the  town  itself  froni  the 
antient  forms  of  which,  Vesontio,  \'isuntium.  Vanillic  and 
Bisontii,  is  derned  the  modern  Besanf;uii. 

After  its  destruction  hy  Atliia,  BcsaTK;uii  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Burgundians ;  and  since  that  Unic  does  not  appear  to 
have  auatained  any  great  change  beyond  that  which  the 
hpie  of  ages  and  the  advanoement  of  civiliiatien  have 
gradually  brought  about.*  Its  political  conditkni  ia  not 
very  easy  to  trace.  The  trrrit*iry  in  which  it  stands,  and 
of  which  it  was  tlic  capital,  wa.>  successively  included  in 
the  dominions  of  the  l>ur;iuridian  and  Fnmkish  kint;s, 
and  formed  part  of  the  second  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  the 
kings  of  which  acquired  tiio  imperial  crown  of  Germany. 
This  territory  waa  auring  these  changes  formed  into  what 
was  called  *tne  County  of  Burgundy ;' nut  it  has  been  more 
peiierally  known  by  the  somewhat  later  designation  of  La 
Fiaruhe  Comti.  Its  conn  is  owed  feudal  suqjectiou  to  the 
kin^s  of  fiur<!undy  ;  and  upon  the  accession  of  these  kings 
to  the  imperial  throne,  the  counts  became  subjettis  of  the 
Germanic  empira;  and  it  waa  during  this  period,  viz.  in 
the  twelfth  emrtniy,  that  Basanfan  oolaHMd  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  a  thee  and  imperial  dty.  These  privileges  it 
posses-sed  when  i'  \v  .  c^ed  to  Spain  by  the  imperial 
branch  of  tiic  huuxj  of  Austria  (into  whose  hands  thu 
Franche  Ojini^  had  come)  by  the  treaty  of  Miinster  in  lf,4s  ; 
but  upon  the  conquest  of  tho  Franche  Cornt^  by  Louis  XIV. 
and  its  final  cession  to  France  hy  the  peace  of  Nimcguen 
in  1678,  the  mnniciiNdgowariimentofBasanQattvnaentuely 
changed.  The  town  aoatmned  many  attacks  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  tho  townsmen  :t] v-ntedfy  showed  their  val  mr 
in  the  repulse  of  their  vanous  enemies.  In  the  interval 
between  the  ninth  and  thirteenth  centuries  this  town  was 
sometiuies  called  Cbrysopolis,  the  golden  city.  The  origin 
of  this  designation  is  unknown. 

Besaniion  is  divided  into  two  ttiMl|«al  parts,  called  the 
upper  and  the  lower  town.  The  upper  town,  formerly  dis- 
tinguished as  La  Ville,  is  built  on  a  peninsula  formed  by 
tho  river,  which  here  descril>es  nearly  a  circle  in  its  winding 
course.t  The  small  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  upper  town 
which  is  not  wasiied  by  the  stream  is  occupied  by  a  steep 
rock  on  which  atands  the  obtadel.  The  lower  town,  formerly 
called  Battaus,  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  at  the 
part  most  remote  from  the  citadel,  and  is  connected  with 
the  upper  town  by  a  stone  bridge,  the  foundati  ij-  of 
which  are  Roman.  The  whole  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
Besani;on  ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the  first  class,  and  one  of 
the  keys  of  France  on  the  S.B.  frontier.  The  citadel, 
which  may  be  considered  aa  cut  in  the  rock  rather  than 
built,  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe.  It  is  separated 
from  the  country  by  a  deep  ditch  cut  in  tho  ruck.  A  sin- 
gular ridge  of  rock,  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  extends  from 
the  citadel  to  tlie  Doubs ;  through  this  natural  rampart  a 
passage  has  been  eut,  wldch  ia  called  La  FWte  Tnllfie.  It 
is  very  antient. 

Although  Besanfon  preserves  an  air  of  antiquity,  it  ia 
one  of  tho  best  built  cities  in  France.  Three  streeti;  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other  run  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  thu 
upper  town.  The  houses  are  rommunly  of  freestone  ami 
of  good  appearance,  and  several  fountains  contribute  to  the 
ornament  of  the  place.  One  of  those  fountains  Mpraaenta 
the  apotheoaiB  of  the  Empwor  Charles  V.  There  are  many 
tne  publie  buildinga.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
John,  is  a  very  antient  edifice,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  citadel  is  built.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
first  dedicated  to  St  Stephen ;  afterwards  it  bore  the  name 
of  St.  Stephen  and  St  John  conjointly,  and  Snally  dropped 
that  of  St  Stephen  upon  the  erection  of  another  church 
dedicated  to  that  saint  This  laat-mentioned  ohurehofSt. 
Stephen  disputed  the  claim  of  the  eatbedral  of  St  John  to 
tlie  metropolitan  dignity  until  the  controversy  was  decicht' 
by  tlie  cliurch  of  St  Stephen  bein^;  pulle<l  down  iu  Mi6b,l)y 
onler  of  the  king  of  Spain,  to  make  room  for  the  erection  of 
*  Mnite.Bran  Mjri  it  wai  UM  wajito  by  tho  UunfarikD*  in  tlw  10th  ««• 
Uf)r:  b*  awidiM  iudMHrtadsa  ia  Uw  Mh  «MMMy     Hie  I)nviMs>» 

"f  ffw'^Miy'oiislHliiB  Mllflrt  sliwii. 
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t!ie  citadel.  Tbe  eatbedral  of  8t  John  gloried  fbrmerly  in 
tlio  pfws+»-,>i<jn  ofa  sacred  relic— the  winding-sheetof  Christ 
(/(?  suaire).  which  was  exhibited  with  preAt  solemnity 
on  rerlaiii  u'r  ■  it  i  'stivals  of  the  r.iiurch.  and  attracted  an 
incredible  miiltitu  le  ol  {wrsons.  It  retains  now  a  fine  paint- 
uig  of  t!ie  resurrecu  ti,  by  VanUx);  a  St.  Sebastian,  by  Fra 
Bartholomeo,  tbe  muter  of  Riiphae'. ,  and  on  the  sides  of 
tbe  high  altar  are  two  angels  in  marble,  tbe  work  of  Breton, 
a  sculpt  Ji  of  Besan^on.  The  churches  of  St.  Pierre  (St. 
Peter)  anu  tie  la  Madeleine  (tbe  Magdalen)  deserve  notice, 
the  first  for  ita  fiiM  portal,  <b0  aaooiid  for  the  bMuly  d  Ha 
structure. 

Before  theMppRHdon  of  tbe  nligKHU  boiuies  at  the  Revo- 
latioa.  Besaiteon  ponanad  Mvanl.  Tbete  were  (bur  abbeys, 
obe  of  the  onler  of  St  AuKuatHi.  two  of  Benodielinee  (one  of 

whicli  was  ludd  in  comnicndam),  and  one  of  Cbtercian 
nuns.  There  were  eleven  convents;  six  of  men,  vit.  two  of 
Carmelites,  and  one  eacii  of  ('or-ieliers,  Capuchins.  Obsef- 
vnntines.  and  Minims;  and  live  of  women,  viz.  of  Ursuline 
nuns,  of  nuns  of  the  Annunciation,  of  the  Visitaiion,  of  St. 
Clan,  and  of  an  order  called  '  Tiercelius/  *ho  were  naf, 
bound  by  any  vow  or  restilet^  to  tbe  walls  of  tbeir  eeiiveni 
Tliere  were,  besides,  an  as<(ociat[on  of  persons  fb^  pious 
purposes  call  d  '  the  Brotherhoo«l  of  St  CJcorgc,'  a  com- 
mander)- of  tlie  order  of  Malta,  a  house  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
one  of  the  priestjs  of  tlie  oratory,  a  seminary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  priesthoi)d,  and  a  college  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jesuita.  Besidea  tbe  ehapter  of  the  cathedrAl  there  wA* 
one  attached  to  (he  church  de  h  Madelefaie  lirbieb  was  col- 
legiate. There  were  at  the  <n!iio  perii«l  eiiiht  parish 
churches  (beside*  the  catlunhal  and  the  cliurcSi  de  la  Made- 
leine), and  several  iKmcvn'jent  institutions  ;  thro-  hospital-;, 
two  of  which  were  for  the  l»rin{;iiig  up  of  poor  chUdreu  and 
foundlings,  and  a  penitentiary  house  for  women.  Of  these 
diaritios  modern  authoritiea  do  not  i^eak,  or  at  least  not 
wi^  safficient  cteamett  to  Mable  xu  to  identify  them  as 
now  in  mistencc. 

Of  buildinf^s  not  devoted  to  ecclesuiNtu  al  purposes  there 
arc  Le  Palais  de  Justic,  an  edifice  of  the  16th  century; 
the  general  liospital,  the  military  hospital,  the  theatre, 
and  the  barracks.  The  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  have 
been  noticed  already.  (Martinidro;  Expilly;  lialte-Bran ; 
fijibt.)  There  are  loi&e  public  promenades;  tbe  tinmeof 
tile  finest,  Le  Chtimiir.t.  points  out  the  Campus  Marlins 
of  the  Romans.  It  is  well  laid  out  and  planted,  and  e.vleiids 
alon^  the  baiiiis  of  tlie  Doubs. 

Be»aD{on  is  a  placo  of  considerable  importance  for  ii^ 
manufhetUMa  and  trade.  Thread,  cotton,  and  silk  stock- 
ing!* ;  carpelK,  which  U«  sent  to  diflbrent  parU  of  IVance, 
ttspccially  to  Paris,  o^  ex|iorted  to  Switxertand;  liiten 
yarn,  coarse  woollen  and  linen  fabrics  for  the  use  of  the 
workiii:.'  class  and  the  peasantry  ;  fire-arms  and  leather  are 
made  here.  The  town  is  also  the  centre  of  the  watch  and 
dock  manufacture  introduced  into  France  about  tho  close 
of  the  last  century.  The  (hfTcrunt  pieces  or  works  are 
manufactured  by  the  worhmen  and  their  iamiliea  in  their 
own  habitations:  ft  la  th6  butlneM  of  another  mechanic,  the 
•  finisher,"  to  unite  them  into  a  clock  or  watch.  Watches 
of  all  kinds,  repeaters,  and  chronometers,  are  made  here. 
Watch  i  asc«  are  cast  and  turned  or  otherwise  finished  in 
different  places  in  the  department.  The  Canal  de  Mon- 
ritwr,  which  joins  the  Rhine  with  tho  Rhdne  by  means  of 
the  navigation  of  tho  Doubs  and  the  SaAna.  eontributea  to 
the  trade  of  Besan^on,  which  cotfaiat*  in  iron  gooda  of 
various  kinds,  deals,  cheese,  i^rain,  wine,  and Oattl^ betides 
the  manufactures  already  mentioned. 

Tho  population  of  the  town  is  considerable,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  different  authorities  enables  us  to  trace  its  gradual 
inereas^  Figantdl  de  la  Force,  in  bit  Iftmoelle  Description 
dk  la  France  (Paris,  1722),  giTaa  it  at  11,520;  Expilly,  in 
bis  Dictimnaire  det  Gwut  gt  dela  France  (Paris,  l'762), 
at  about  20,000  ;  the  Dictiormaire  Univenel  de  la  Frurire 
(Paris,  1B04),  27,-169 ;  Malle-Brun.  takinj;  the  number  from 
the  census  before  tho  last,  28, 79^  Tho  la.>,t  two  numbent 
are  tbe  population  of  the  commune,  and  exceed  probably  by 
about  MMO  the  population  of  tbe  town  itself  at  their  ra- 
ametiva  periods.  Bv  the  laat  cettsus  (of  lat  January,  1832) 
the  population  of  the  towti  was  24,042.  and  of  the  ^hole 
commune  29,167.  To  these  we  may  a'Kl  7loo  or  SOOO 
•traiii^or.-.,  students  of  the  AauUme,  or  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
riifon. 

Tbe  Utorary  instttutiona  and  plaeaa  of  edueatioo  in  B«> 
•anfon  are  numeroua  and  importam.  Tbe  |ftiMie  library 


contains  eighty  thousand  volumes,  beaidHi  aoitM  valuablt 
M8S.  Le  Mus£e  FkriSi  tbe  gift  of  an  architect  of  tbe 
name  of  Paris,  a  native  of  Besanijon,  comprehends  anti- 
quities, paiiitinjrs.  and  dr:iw  i:ii;s ;  ar.d  the  Mu>eum  o'"  Na 
tural  History  contains  a  rich  ami  exteiiMve  collection.  The 
Academic  Universitaire  has  repla(  al  the  university  which 
existed  previous  to  the  Revolution.  'Hie  univcrsitr  was  esta- 
blished in  or  about  14'2'2  and  1423,  at  Dole,  by  Philippe  le  Bon 
(Philip  the  Good),  Duke  of  Butgondy,  and  was  tranidened 
to  Besan9on  in  1691.  Some  give  ttf  tbia  institution  a  much 
higher  antiquity,  asserting;  that  it  was  foiindcfl  at  Gray  ifl 
1292,  by  the  Emperor  Otho.  and  that  the  Ihike  PbiliMta 
le  Bon  only  re-established  it  and  transferred  it  to  Dole.  The 
present  Academe  appeata  to  oonaiatof  one  faculty  only,  that 
of  literature  i/aeuUi  de  kUree).  There  aro  a  college  roral. 
or  high  aehoid ;  a  seminary  tbt  tho  prlettbood ;  a  scc»n<ury 
Khool  of  medicine,  surgorv,  and  pharmacy;  a  school  of 
drawin;;  and  sculpture;  a  deaf  and  ilanih  mIiooI  for  both 
sexeu;  and  a  school  of  artillery,  formerly  at  Auxonne. 
There  are  also  a  h>yal  academy  of  sciences,  l>ell' >  Ii'i*^'«s, 
andarta;  4  aodet*  or  medicine:  andaaoeietyof  aghcuUuro 
■ad  fbe  arts.  Before  tbe  Revdliltled  tiiete  waa  i  mStary 
literary  society,  intended  chiefly  to  engage  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  to  pursue  the  study  of  those  branches  of  bciettee 
aiiited  to  their  profession.  (Malte-BMtii;  Baibi;  Oiqiin 
Fbrees  Produetives  de  la  Finance.) 

Besan^on  is  the  scut  of  an  archblsbopHck.  The  dfcicese 
is  said  to  bave  been  MtabfisbM  iti  tbe  fliitd  ternary ;  and 
(he  possessor  of  the  s«e,  after  fat  eWib  ib  j^-miiobnek  bad 
b<>en  much  contested,  possessed  without  dispute  the  rank  of 
tnetropolitjin  in  the  eighth  century.  His  diocese  did  n^>t  (^•n- 
tain  the  whole  of  Fr.inche  fomte:  and  his  suffragans  »f.'<.- 
only  three  in  number,  via.,  the  bishops  of  Belley,  in  France, 
and  Bile  and  LalitallM  in  Switzerland.  At  pnmtni  tfw 
diocese  of  Beaan^on  comprehends  the  two  departments  of 
DIonbs  dnd  Haute  8aAne,  with  a  population  of  above 
600.000  :  and  t1-.e  <ii(Tr;iL'ans  of  the  an-libis!iop  arc  tbe 
bishops  of  Sti  a.-!)  >urj^',  Metz,  Verdun,  Bclley,  St.  L>i^,  and 
Nancy. 

Bosan^du  was  the  capital  of  Franche  Comte.  under  tbe 
old  tcMtudal  division  of  France,  and  is  now  the  Capital  of 
the  demitiiient  of  Douba  [tee  Doussl.  which  ha«  n  ^pnta- 
tion  OT  tft5,S9ti.  It  baa  a  Cour  Itoyale.  the  juriddletiun  of 

"  hieh  extends  over  the  departments  of  t)oubs.  Haute  Saone. 
and  .lura;  and  a  Tribunal  de  Ccjtnmerce  for  the  sctllcroiui 
ol  (■  inniercial  disputes.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  -.ixth  of 
the  niilitarv  divisions  into  which  France  has  been  partitioned; 
thi^  sixth  division  includes  Uw  depiltlllUltt  4lf  Ain,  OoafaEi 
Jnra,  and  Haute  SaAoe. 

The  torondittiment  of  Betanetfn  contains  580  sqoars 
miles,  or  358,400  acres;  and  had  in  1832  a  population  of 
95,032.  It  h  .subdivided  into  eij,'ht  cantons  and  two  hun- 
dred and  one  coiiirnuncs. 

Among  the  eminent  natives  of  Besanfon  were;  Jeoa 
Jacques  Cbilflet,  a  writer  on  history,  (intiquitie8»  politka. 
and  medicine,  author  of  a  *  History  of  Besan^on Abtoine 
Perrenot,  Cardinal  de  Granvelle,  according  to  Piganiol  and 
E.vpilly  fliut  in  the  Biographie  Vnivi'rselle  he  is  said  to 
have  been  born  at  Ornans ),  an  eminent  statesman,  in  iim 
service  of  the  F.tnpcior  Cliarles  V.,  and  his  son  Philip  II. 
of  Spain ;  Jean  Bantisto  Antoinu  Suafd,  an  eminent  lite- 
rary character,  and  translator  of  Robertson's  *  History  of 
Charles  V.'  and  '  History  of. America;'  and  the  Marshal 
Monoey,  Due  de  Corncgliano.  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Re- 
volution and  the  empire  of  NupohMNI. 

BESANT.  [SeeBKZANT.],  . 

BE.SITTOON,  properly  BISUTUN.  The  plain  of  Ker- 
manshah,  in  that  part  of  ttlodem  Persi«  which  eorranoDds 
to  tbe  antielii  afedia,  ta  bditnded  oh  fbe  noMh  by  t  long 
range  of  barren  mountains,  which  terminates  most  afaruptSy 
to  the  east  in  a  naturally  scarped  pre<  ipice,  presenting  a 
nearly  perpendicular  surface  about  loi'U  feet  in  hfi;:bt. 
A  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  this  surface,  about  70  or  s# 
feet  from  tlie  ba-se  of  t!ie  rock,  and  perhaps  lUO  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  the  plain,  has  Mfcn  cut  smooth  by  art. 
so  as  to  form  an  iihmenao  tnUbt*  oxtending  about  ISf  feei 
in  length,  by  100  in  heiglit»  and  about  two  fei-t  h '1  >v 
the  level  of  the  outer  surlace  of  the  r».>ck  m  v^hich  it  w 
formed.  Below  this  tahh-t  projects  a  rm-kv  terrace,  whit  l 
slopes  ;;radually  to  tho  level  of  the  plain.  The  base  <\ 
this  terrace  is  faced  with  lai]^  bewn  stunaa;  and  other 
bloclu  ol  atone,  wboUy  or  partially  hewn,  are  sticwed 
aboitl  in  aH  dinttioiii,  m»  aa  tn  lander  il  pnbabb  (ha 
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it  was  ori<rinallf  {otended  to  face  the  terrace  up  to  the 

jtupcriiir  Icvfl,  an<1  fcrhnfw  to  crent  tl>crcon  sonie  invat 
Btnutiire.    'I'hrt  wlji  'io,  ii.ilecd,  wnh  the  absenre  of  in- 
■criptions  and  iiciilptiires  "ti  the  tablet,  suggests  the  idea 
of  A  dificontiiuif'l  work.    Local  tradilion  tUtet  that  the 
fiuoous  Artist  Ferb&d»  to  whom  all  the  uilMnt  wor}is 
:n  this  f>art  of  the  eenntry  tre  tttributed.  Was'  to  have 
built  a  palace  on  the  terrace  for  the  fair  Shirtn,  by  order 
of  the  kini;  Khosni  Parvfz,  but  that  the  work  was  in- 
terruptini  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  artist.    Sir  Robert 
Ker  P<irter,  however,  is  rather  of  opinion  that  it  must 
have  bci-ii  orit;inally  designed  as  the  platform  Ibr  ft  tomjile. 
The  absence  of  anything  of  a  oolumnar  form  among  the 
materials  fbr  this  strnonre,  'in  a'  eotratiy  Where  atehi- 
tectural  fragments  of  this  description  abound  on  every 
antient  site,  is  thfuj^ht  by  the  Hatm-  author  to  have  occa- 
iioned  the  nanit^  ot  HTsutflu  t<»  be  ijivon  to  the  place.  The 
word  signifies  'without  pillars;'  for  tutiin  means  a  pillar 
m  Persian,  and  b1  is  the  negative  preOx.   Kinneir  con- 
siders the  term  to  have  orisinaied  in  the  impendingand 
unsupported  appearance  of  AedilT  above  the  tablet  Then 
are  also  numerous  fragmetits  of  columns  at  the  distani-c  of 
a  few  miles  tin  the  road,  so  that  Captain  Keppel,  instead  of 
considering  the  word  to  mean  '  no  pillars,"  conjecture>  that 
it  may  be  a  corniption  of  Iti^l  mtun.  or  'twenty  pillars,' 
in  the  same  mannur  as  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  are  called  by 
the  Persians  Chthel-ntt^n,  or  'forty  pillars.'  This  con- 
jeetnra  is  at  least  ingenious ;  but  althoQgh  the  writer  of  the 
present  arti'  Ie  lia-^  also  seen  th(!  bases  and  shafts  of  columns 
on  which  tins  etymology  is  founded,  his  personal  obserVH- 
tion-4  ilid  not  lead  him  to  ronsidcr  that  they  had  any  con- 
nexion with  the  works  at  the  spot  which  is  iiri  jM'rly  deno- 
minated BtsutAn. 

At  the  distance  of  about  fifty  yards  ftom  this  jilaUwnn. 
immediately  above  the  souree  of  a  clear  stream  which  issues 
from  the  mountain,  there  is  a  broad  protrmling  mass  of  rock, 
on  whh  h  there  are  remains  of  an  itnuieuM-  piece  of  sculptured 
work,  but  m  I  It'll  defaced  that  it  i*  scarcely  possible  to 
make  out  one  continued  outline,  nlthou<{h  by  close  attention 
parts  of  the  rudely-chiselled  tortus  of  several  colossal  fii;ures 
mav  be  traced.  Hie  exceedingly  mutilated  state  of  these 
settlptursa  has  been  abniewhat  singularly  produced^  In  the 
flrst  place,  it  appears  that  a  large  tablet  hnd  been  railed  in 
the  central  portiott  of  the  work  for  the  insertion  of  a  Ghreek 
inscription,  and  this  apain  has  given  place  to  a  recent  in- 
scription In  the  Persian  character,  relating  to  the  grant  of 
lands  for  the  support  of  a  caravanscra.  which  is  immediately 
opposite  to  it  in  the  plain.  This  inscription*  beix^  long  an^ 
very  dosely 'written,  has  nearly  obliterated  that  which  pre- 
ceded. Parts  of  two  lines  were,  however,  deciphered  and 
copied  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  though  with  difficulty,  as  this 
I  ti  l  t  is  much  higher  up  on  the  face  of  the  mountain  than 
tlie  former,  and  in  a  situation  much  more  difficult  of  access. 

Kinneir  is  inclined  toconeOVWltb  the  authorities  which 
attribute  these  works  to  Semimlb,  and  it  is  best  to  state 
the  grounds  of  this  conjeettuns  here,  beekase  it  can  scarcely 
extend  to  the  sculptures  which  remain  to  be  noticed.  In- 
deed, the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  these  works 
arose  partly  from  its  having  been  forgotten  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  suppose  them  all  of  the  same  icra.  Diodorus 
(II.  13).  fiollovin^  Ctesias  (whose  residence  at  the  i\>rsian 
eourt  and  his  access  to  Persian  documents  entitle  his  state- 
ments on  sueh  subjects  to  some  respect),  says  that  8emi- 
I  ramis,  on  her  march  ftom  Babylonia  to  Ecbatano,  encamped 
Wear  a  mountiBrn  called  Bagistanon,  in  Media,  where  she 
made  a  garden  of  twelve  stadia  in  circuit,  in  a  plain  country 
watered  by  a  fountain.  The  mountain  was  dedicated  to 
.lupiter,  and,  towards  the  garden,  had  steep  rocks  seventeen 
,  stadia  in  height.  She  smoothed  the  lowest  part  of  the  rock. 
Mid  eatned  mt  Image  to  be  sculptured  on  it,  with  a  hundred 
•f  her  guards  standing  arnumi  her.  Near  this  she  also 
•avsed  an  inseription  to  be  mwle.in  Syriac  letters,  recording 
that  Semiramis  had  ascended  from  the  plain  to  the  lop  of 
the  mountain,  by  heaping  up  the  parks  and  fardels  of  the 
hcasta  of  burden  that  wore  with  her.  That  this  is  to  be 
referred  to  BtsutQn  is  arf^ued  from  the  ioooskleration,  that 
k  is  really  situated  on  the  road  to  Ecbatana,  Which  is  cer* 
laiiily  Hamadan;  that  one  side  of  the  mountain  fronts  a 
pirin  coohtry  watered  by  a  small  river,  which  winds  round 
the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  that  the  rocks  are  really  sculptured 
in  the  manner  described.  The  Assyrian  queen  and  her 
gii  inls  cannot  indeed  be  discovered  in  the  etnaining  SoHp- 
Jbres ;  but  their  Cgurm  may  have  excited  in  the  Ibikb  ^iaee.^ 


the  sculptures  of  which  have  been  obliterated  to  mala  room 
for  inscriptions.  To  these  argiinu-nls  some  add  the  not  im 
probable  conjecture  that  tlie  pri-sent  name  BTsutOn  iiuiv 
be  a  corruption  of  the  anticnt  Haguitana,  making  allowance 
f<ir  the  exaggeration  which  converts  1500  feet  into  1 7  stadia. 
The  identity^f  the  sites  is,  to  our  minds,  flstiiUiiibed;  and 
while  we  feel  willing  to  throw  aside  so  mueh  of  the  acoount 
we  have  quoted  as  refers  to  Semiramis  and  her  exploits,  we 
are  rather  surprised  that  no  writer  to  whom  we  have  referred 
on  the  subject  seems  to  have  jM  rcei  .eil  that  the  real  \ttiue 
of  the  statement  fn>in  Ctesias  consists  in  its  proving  that 
the  sculptures  not  only  existed  in  bis  time,  but  were  even 
then  considered  f^ltieni  enough  to  be  leferinod  to  the  lima 
of  Semiramis. 

Somewhat  farther  to  the  eastward,  and  at  a  greater 
height  on  the  smoothed  surface  of  the  rock,  another  hculp 
ture  appears.  It  is  in  comparatively  good  preservation,  and 
from  the  superiority  of  its  workmanship,  and  the  general 
resemblance  to  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis,  nay  MfB^ 
sumed  nearly  coeval  wiUt  those  celebrated  tpeeimeoa  of 
aotient  art  It  exhibits  a  line  of  twelve  erect  figures,  of 
about  half  the  size  of  life.  One  of  them  is  a  king  or  ge- 
neral, distinguished  by  his  more  majestic  stature,  w  ith  two 
armed  attendants  licliind  iiim.  He  holds  a  laiu  c  in  his  left 
hand,  and  rests  it.  together  with  his  leRfopt,  upon  the  body 
of  a  prostrate  man  who  lies  upon  his  hadi*  Mid  with  out- 
stretched hands  seems  implonng  for  nonty.  Standing 
thits«  and  holding  iip  his  right  band,  with  the  twofivo- 
flngers  extended,  and  the  otncr  two  pressed  down  on  the 
palm,  he  seems  addressing  his  commands  or  admonitions 
^  to  nine  captives  who  .vtand  iK-tbre  him,  all  of  w  liuin  liuve 
their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  eight  of  whom  are 
united  by  a  rope  passed  around  their  necks.  Tiie  M!itwlff 
of  tlie  supposed  monarch  is  fuU  of  (OHjesty  and  gncojand 
in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  opinioo,  the  varied  expression  in  the 
different  faces  may  be  regarded  as  almost  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  done  by  the  chisel.  There  are  two  old 
men  among  the  captives;  the  rest  are  mi(lille-a|.'ed.  The 
exposed  limbs  of  two  of  then^  the  outline  uf  the  dressed 
figures,  and  the  easy  and  turturfl  mtrtion  with  which  they 
advance,  show  no  common  measure  of  anatomical  know- 
ledge in  the  artist,  who  might,  not  improlwbly,  be  a  Greek 
in  the  service  of  a  Persian  king.  In  the  centre  of  the 
whole,  above  the  heads  of  these  persons,  appears  tbo  uifnal 
personage  who  often  appc  us  m  Persian  sculptures,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Fenoer^  a  spiritual  prototype 
of  the  king,  which,  acooriing  to  the  ZondaTivta.  always 
hovers  near  him. 

Over  the  |iea4  of  each  individval  in  this  bas^dief  then 
is  a  eotnpartment.  with  on  inscription  in  the  arrow-headed 
writing,  most  probably  descriptive  of  the  character  and 
situation  of  each  person;  and  imniediatcly  uiuIit  the  sculp- 
ture there  are  two  lines  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
group.  Under  these  also  there  are  eight  deep  and  closely 
written  columns  in  the  same  charactsi^.  Wo  OMuiot  kam 
that  these  iiisorijptions  have  ever  been  copied ;  nor  would  it 
be  of  much  use  it  they  were.  We  are  not  wholly  hopeless, 
however,  that  some  process  may  yet  be  discovered  through 
which  we  may  be  cnabliil  to  obtain  tlie  historical  informa- 
tion, which  here  and  elsewhere  is  locked  up  in  arrow-headed 
inscriptions.  (Sir  Robert  |Ccr  Porter's  Travelt  in  Georgia. 
Pertia,  <^r.,  voL  iL,  which  contains  engravings  of  most  of 
the  objects  mentioned  in  this  article ;  Kinneir*s  Oeogn- 
pMetd  Memoir  <tf  the  Piertian  Empirt;  Erdmann,  De  Ex- 
pedifione  Rtmorum  Berdaam  verittu,  Casan.  t.  iii 

pp.  8G-'JC;  Keiiiicl  s  Pfrs'ititil  Nurrattv'>.  &.c.) 

BESSARA  BIA,  the  mo»t  houlh  w  estern  province  of  the 
Russian  empire,  consists  of  those  portions  of  Turkey  lying 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  Pnith  which  were  wnrste^ 
from  the  Turks  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  in  18 IS; 
they  previously  formed  the  north-eastern  part  of  Mol- 
davia and  the  Bu^jak,  or  Bessarabia  Proper,  and  now  con- 
stitute, under  the  Russians,  one  of  the  provinces  in- 
cluded in  what  is  dcsignateil  '  The  Southeni  Region."  An 
addition  of  much  importance  in  a  poUtical  point  of  view  Iu« 
since  been  made  to  it  under  the  treaty  o(  Adrianralo.  in 
18*29 :  we  here  allude  to  the  large  islands  which  are  Iwmed 
by  the  three  mouths  of  the  Danube,  denominated  the  Kilt, 
Suline,  and  St.  George's  Cbanuels.  The  Pruth,  therefore, 
and  the  castermuost  line  of  the  Danube,  lr»m  the  point 
where  the  Pruth  falls  iiilo  it,  to  the  Black  Sea.  fi  rm  the 
present  boundary  belueen  Russia  and  Turkev  in  Europ*-. 

^easar»bi»  Proper,  also  cij^  the  *  Stoppe  of  the  But^alb 
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U  tqwurated  from  the  Russian  part  of  Moldavia  by  the  Via 
Tnyuia,  the  most  ea»teni  of  11m  Roman  roads  in  this 
quarter  of  Europe,  which  commences  at  Koszinsko  on  the 
Danube,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Serete,  is  intersected  by  the 
Pruth  ubove  Fal^Tii.  t«rminutt'S  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dniester.  b«twe«ii  Bender  and  LeontielT,  a  village  not  far 
from  Kopanka. 

Both  IheM  subdiTitkm*  of  Besauabi*  Mmposed  the 
caatem  tUatritia  of  the  Roman  pnmnee  of  Daeia ;  and  at 
the  point  wbero  the  Via  Trajana  crosses  the  Pruth  lay 
the  small  tuwii  of  Tnijaiiu,  or  Ciwlra  Trajana,  probably 
the  Prffitoriu  Au^custa  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  neighboiirhowl  of 
-what  lit  now  called  the  Red  Tower,  a  defile  in  the  moot 
soutla  rn  arm  of  the  Carpatlwins. 

Tho  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia  contains  an  area  of 
about  18,900  square  miles;  it  extends  between  44°  45' 
and  4«  40'  N.  hit.,  and  2G"  35'  and  30"  Go'  E.  lun•^.. 
being  nearly  equal  in  surface  to  tho  faitattiH  uf  the  Rouiun 
Clumll '  while  it  i%  mure  than  four  times  as  lar^  as  York- 
ahire.  It  ia  bounded  on  tho  northooaat  and  east  br  the 
Ruiaian  prutiuoes  of  piodolia  and  Chenon,  fkom  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  I>nie.-.ter ;  on  the  south-east  by  that  part 
of  tho  coasts  of  the  Black  S4.>a  which  lies  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  and  Dniester ;  on  tho  south  by  the  Danube, 
which  separates  it  from  tlie  pnivi!\<-oof  Dobrudsha  in  Turkish 
Bulgaria;  on  the  west  by  tin-  line  of  the  Pruth,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  Turkish  Moldavia ;  and  on  the  north- 
west by  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrian  Galicia  which 
is  called  the  Buckowine. 

If  Bessarabia  were  properly  cultivated,  there  are  few  coun- 
tries which  would  surpass  it  in  productiveness.  The  krger 
portum  of  iu  which  lies  to  tho  north,  and  onoe  oompotied 
pert  of  MoUbtVRi,  ia  trweraed  by  the  low  and  hete  sabeidint; 
range  of  tho  Transsytvaiwan  brancli  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains ;  its  nurfare  presents  a  deli^ihtful  .-.uecession 
of  hills  and  dales,  tho  loftier  hills  beinf^  richly  wooded, 
and  the  less  elevated  covered  with  vineyards,  while  the 
low  lands  are  characterised  by  an  extremely  fertile  sandy 
loam,  which  is  coated  with  a  deep  layer  of  vogetalAe 
mould,  in  many  parts  improved  by  the  admixture  of  salt- 
petre. The  Budjak,  on  the  other  hand,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  this  district,  thouj^h  it  is  Dimparatively  high  and 
incloses  several  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea  and 

Danube,  coasists  of  Hat  monotonous  stepijes,  unrelieved 
hf  wood  or  ibreat  and  ia  liable  to  ftequent  inoiMlatioiis  in 

its  southern  districts.  Its  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
clay,  peculiarly  tilted  for  agricultural  purposes ;  these  dis- 
tricts, however,  fur  want  of  roads  and  other  facilities  of 
transport,  have  been  hitherto  restricted  to  grazing  and  the 
eultivation  of  flrnit.  The  rced-groundai  which  Un«  every 
lake,  and  cover  the  extensive  moraaaea  in  this  part  of 
BMsarabia,  supply,  in  conjunction  with  dried  animal  manure 
and  the  '  bunan.'  or  jun<;1e-<;ras8.  which  apringa  up  m  the 
uncultivated  lands,  a  Kubstilute  for  Aiei. 

The  principal  river  in  Bessarabia  is  the  D&nuh<-,  which 
borders  it  on  the  south,  fiom  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth  to  the 
nadt  Sea.  and  indndea  the  three  channels  already  men- 
tioned, which  form  the  l.irg^  islands  of  Zatoka,  Tsheral. 
and  l^^ti,  and  se\eral  minor  ones.  The  next  m  importance 
arc — ''s  triiniiary  the  Pruth,  which  bountl.s  the  nrovinc*  on 
the  west,  enters  it  below  Tsbernovit2  from  the  Buckowine, 
quits  it  between  Rony  and  Galatz,  where  it  falls  into  the 
JDonube,  is  navigable  throuehout  ita  coune  in  thia  quarter, 
and  is  inereased  by  the  influx  of  the  Delawex.  Rrkowez, 
Tshuger.  Bagtui,  and  other  streams  ;  the  Jalpuch,  the 
largest  river  which  rises  in  Bessarabia,  ilowi>  into  llm  lake 
of  the  same  name  in  the  south-west,  and  afterwards 
eo^tiet  itself  into  the  Danube ;  the  Kcwafaufc,  and  Sorata. 
two  ritefs  in  the  Budj^,  both  of  whieh  flow  into  the 
Black  Sea;  and,  lastly,  the  Dniester,  a  muddy,  yellow- 
tinted,  and  exceedingly  rapid  stream,  which  skirts  the 
nortiiern  confines  of  Bessarabia,  entering  frutu  ilit  Backo- 
winc  near  Khotin,  and  afterwards  forms  its  eastern  boun- 
dary nn  the  side  of  Podolia  and  Cherson.  until  it  discharges 
itaelf  into  the  Black  Sea.  In  thia  line  ita  breadth  variea 
fiKmi  eighty  to  one  htindrad  fiithomi:  ill  diief  Icibntariaa 
on  the  Bessarabian  »ide  are,  tli  K  i  ut,  which  hai  ita iaflmc 
opposite  to  DylxtsNari  :  and  the  iiuUia. 

The  northern  part  of  tlie  pruvince  contains  no  mland 
waters  of  any  magnitude ;  the  southern,  in  the  neighbour- 
lieod  of  tho  Danube  and  Bladi  Sea,  abounds  with  {hem. 
Among  the  last  we  may  mention  the  great  Miman '  (a 
Russian  word  signifying  an  expanse  of  water  mixed  with 


mud,  rushes.  &c.)  of  the  Dniester,  which  lie*  at  ita  mdt, 
and  is  eighteen  milea  in  length  and  five  in  breadth ;  lab 
Sasyk,  which  has  two  small  outlcu  through  the  high 
part  of  sand  that  divides  it  from  the  Black      ;i.  ;ind  thrp.i. 
which  the  Ko;;alnk  and  Sarata  How,  hike^  Ki>!>:  . 
Katlabuga,  Tashpanar.  and  Saffian,  which  are  cuanectc^i  t> 
canals,  and  fall  into  the  Danube  near  Ismail ;  lake  JaipUL 
one  of  the  largest  of  tbeae  watera*  and  nhoiuiding  with  bk. 
and  lake  Kagut,  at  the  mouA  of  the  Pruth.  oppodte  v 
which  the  Danube  is  studded  with  a  multitude  d  liti  • 
islands.    In  the  lakes  next  the  Danube  Uie  wulei  i* 
but  in  those  next  tho  Black  .Sea  it  is  salt.     Beesarab:^  L«i 
a  numlier  of  mineral  springs,  which  have  not  hithenalsaa 
turned  to  account,  or  even  examined  with  any  care. 

The  climate  is  in  eeneral  mild,  salubrious,  and  aj^reeiiJe ; 
the  grape,  the  finer  Kinds  of  fruit,  and  melons  gn»*  id  v* 
open  air.  Tho  stcpijes  of  the  Budjak.  however,  luvjig  m 
siiclter  trom  trees  or  woo<ls,  are  sometimes  so  hot  in  mjhucs 
that  the  grass  witiiers;  yet  the  vicinity  of  the  Carpsthuo^ 
and  the  mote  lemote  range  of  ^the  Balkaa  fottunatdly  (n- 
yent  thia  extreme  beat  from  being  of  long  dnmioB  ia  Mi- 
nary  sencor.s  Tho  winter  is  piercingly  cold  in  these  d- 
tricts,  w  hicn  are  unprotected  by  the  high  landi»  or  mwiiutAits. 

Since  Bt'iisarabia  iias  been  incorporated  v^  ith  the  Ru«^  j« 
dominions,  the  cultivation  of  tho  soil  has  been  ra|iidiT  » 

C roving,  and  nunietoua  coloDies  have  been  setded  in  lb 
eart  of  the  countrv :  they  are  principally  located  on  tte 
banks  of  the  Kogalnik.  and  consitt  of  about  3000  Po^ 
2400  Prussians,  265U  Wilrtombergers,  likI  2oo  FrenchiatL. 
Bavarians,  Bohemians,  &c.  The  villages  m  «  hich  tbej  rr 
side  have  been  named  after  the  victories  gained  bt  ^ 
allied  foroea  in  the  catnpaigna  between  1812  and  18li; Wi 
as  Ottlm,  Kraantri,  La  Flte-GhamMttobe,  Brk<niie.  Lnpctc 
Beresina,  Borodino,  Pahs,  Arcis,  sic.  Oue  village  is  tii^^ 
Helvetia,  its  inhabitants  being  Swiss,  who  are  employ<Mi  i 
cultivating  the  vine.  In  1828  there  were  nineteen  Germxs 
settlements  ui  the  whole  province,  and  sixty-six  BoiginK:. 
the  first  contained  8681  inhabitants,  and  the  last  (ihaflf  s 
the  district  of  Ismail)  30,000  and  upwards.  NotwithsUM- 
ing  these  immigrations  very  extensive  districu  of  produrt-s 
land  remain  eilner  uncultivated,  or  are  only  u>«J  x>  p*sTw 
for  Cittle  and  sheep.  The  descriptions  of  graiu  raued  I 
Bessarabia  are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  particularly  'kx» 
nrus,  or  maize,  the  meal  of  which  ia  aubitituled  ftw  wlwai 
flour.  The  com  lands,  ftora  the  IkeiHtiesfbr  ezpoct  aiiMi 
by  the  ports  of  R^'ny  and  Ismail,  are  situ;iTr-r?  rhieilv  i 
direction;  but,  in  general,  the  want  of  ii£<Lrktfts  t.r  ir*.: 
diMoura^ies  cultivation,  nor  are  there  more  than  r»:  » 
guiar  farms  in  all  the  country.  The  growth  of  xim 
has  considerably  spread  since  the  year  1 838.  wb«a  ten 
dutiea  were  impoaed  upon  all  apples,  nuu,  and  wines  broi^ 
from  Thrkej.  The  vineyards  are  principally  situated  r. 
district  of  Akerman,  in  which  Helvetia  lies:  the  qxuii^ 
of  wiiie  produced  in  Boa^arabta  in  the  year  1826  wa*  i-L^* 
vcdras  (about  145.860  gallons),  independently  of  the  pr:v  la 
of  the  crown  plantations,  which  amounted  to  38,IM>t  iaaitt 
The  quality  has  been  much  improved  of  late  by  tke  mty 
duction  of  French,  Rhenish,  and  Hungarian  stocks.  T.' 
Palinkowoye  Wino,  a  red  wine  whidi  i»  allow  evi  to  . 
wormwood  for  a  time,  ia  prepared  in  Ur^e  quant. I**?*,  tsl 
esteemed  an  excellent  medicament.  Flax,  hemp,  ti^ttu 
and  poppies  are  also  grown,  and  a  multitude  of  gaiden*  u 
orchards  furnish  an  abundant  mipply  of  apricots,  cL?r*. 
apples,  pears,  plums  (which  are  dned  and  exported  fmr  jm 
district*  of  Orkhei  and  Khotin),  and  walnuts.  R  ck  Jti 
water  melons  are  extremely  fine,  m  the  district  id  Brtr* 
particularly ;  cucumbers  of  enormous  size  are  gnMn^  aiW 
OS  gourds,  onions,  garlic,  and  Spanish jpmper. 

The  northern  parts  of  Bessarabia,  wfeidn  are  IbO  of  tae^ 
especially  those  about  the  banks  of  the  Pruth.  prx'S' 
the  oak,  beech,  linden,  maple,  poplar,  and  other  spcex^/ 
trees ;  and  the  districts  of  Orkbei  and  Yassv  yield  excc^'*- 
oak  for  shipbuilding.  It  is  of  extraordinary  ditnensaNu,  '] 
chiefly  felled  in  the  forests  belonging  to  monastic  esta^ 
menta.  TThe  mulbeny  also  Ihrivea  in  this  soU.   The  0^- 
reaonroe  of  the  piovinee  ii.  however,  the  leorinir  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep;   fir  the  steppes  of  the  B*JP*i 
abound  in  excellent  grass,  uiid  the  northern  dislnet* 
meadows  and  pastures.    In  spile  of  the  1  os so s  which  ^r: 
owners  sustain  iiom  exposing  their  flocks  and  bcfds  ti*[ 
violent  anow-drifta  of  winter  among  the  steppes,  they 
enabled  to  export  several  thousand  heads  of  csltif  * 
sheep,  a»  well  as  horses,  and  to  supply  thems^vea  viu  s^ 
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in  lar^  quantities.  Private  individuals  maintain  studs  of 
gnsat  extent,  and  the  districts  uf  Yassy  and  Khotin  an>  ccltf 
btated  for  the  number  of  boriet  they  rear,  no  leea  than  the 
eacoeUenoe  of  the  braeda.  The  buflSUo  it  not  unoomoion  in 
Beuambia.  Cattle  an<l  sheep  from  parti  beyond  the  border 
are  brought  to  be  fattened  on  it<  rich  mhI,  at  the  cxpon.Nc 
of  their  owners.  All  kinds  of  Raaio  are  found  to  the  north 
of  the  Budjuk ;  the  ste|>pei  in  the  south  are  frequented  by 
Dumeroua  tlocka  of  waterfowl,  by  storka,  bustards,  herons, 
Ieo.  The  fiaberiM,  pertieuUrly  on  the  Dannbe,  afford  pro- 
llltUe  employinBiit  to  tiie  inhaUtuits;  aad  Vilkoif.  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  salted 
and  dried  n«h,  caviar,  and  herrings ;  the  herrings  arc  pre- 
pared with  Moldavian  rcxk-sult.  accounted  nearly  equal  in 
quality  to  the  Dutch.  Much  honey  and  wax  are  also  pro- 
duced. 

The  Hindpal  mineral  jproduct  of  this  province  is  salt, 
vhieh  11  obtained  in  eonsideraMe  quantities  from  the  lakes 
in  the  Budjak.  The  neighbourltood  of  Akorman,  for  in- 
stance, prtxluced  upwards  of  112,000  tons  (7,000,000  poods) 
in  1826,  and  tho  directors  of  the  aalt-wor  ks  la  that  tjuarter 
eatiniata  that  the  yearly  produce  iiiight  be  ruined  to  seven 
tine*  that  quantity.  Much  saltpetre  is  found  in  the  envi- 
fODS  of  Saroka  on  the  Dniester,  where  it  is  nrocurad  with 
Blile  htbour  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  cools  nave  recently 
been  discovert''!  in  rho  north  uf  the  province,  whose  minenil 
resources  remain  lo  be  niiK;h  more  diligently  explored.  It 
protlui-es  likewise  bay-salt,  Glauber-salts,  alabaster,  marble, 
lime,  and  stone  of  various  kinds.  Much  charcoal  is  also 
made,  and  port  of  it  is  exported  to  Odessa. 

Under  tiie  RuuiaBa*  Bessaiabia  has  been  divided  into 
six  districts,— in  the  north,  Khotin,  the  capital  ofvhkrh  is 
th*!  town  an<l  fiirtress  «f  tlio  same  name,  lying  on  tho 
DnipHtcr,  with  S(j('0  inhabitauts :  to  the  south  of  this  is  the 
district  of  Ya-ssy,  chief  town  Beltxy,  3200  inhabitants; 
next  lies  Orkhei  or  ICisheneff,  the  capital  of  which,  Kish. 
•oeir,  on  the  little  river  Byk*  with  1 8.600  souls,  is  also  the 
aapital  of  the  whole  pnviiMo:  the  disUriot  of  Bender,  chief 
to«rn  of  Aat  name  on  the  Dniester,  vith  a  population 
of  13.000  ;  ttiut  !if  Akorman  or  Akkyorman,  the  chief  town 
of  whiL-h  now  bears  the  !>auie  name,  and  was  called  Alba 
Julia  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  a  strong  fortress  with  a 
considerable  town  and  12,600  inhabitants,  on  the  liman  of 
the  Dniester;  and  lastly  the  district  of  Ismail,  whoso  ca- 
pital of  the  samo  namo  liaaon  Quo  Kile  channel,  and  was 
the  teene  of  SnwaroflTs  bloody  assault  in  1789 ;  it  contains 

a  population  of  9000  souls,  i:i  1        i  fii  >■  li arl)  iir. 

With  rMpect  to  the  populd.ui^ii  ut  l>c.^i.*i.ul.ia.  we  find  very 
different  statements:  I'rofossor  Berfjhaus,  on  apparently 
good  authority,  estimates  it  at  6UO.U0O,  whereas  Weyde- 
uayer,  in  histahles  of  the  Russian  empire,  on  the  authority 
afCount  Wnonsofl'aeeiisua  in  1B27,  reports  it  to  be  up- 
wards of  800,000;  Cannalnch.  on  the  other  hand,  affirms 
that  in  l"-'."^.  ;h.  number  of  inhabitants  paying  taxes  was 
409,1'ja,  and  ihut  in  1831  they  had  increased  to  4 G<J.7o3. 
The  last  amount  at,'rtes  with  that  ^ivcn  by  Professor  Hor- 
Bchelmann  in  his  new  edition  of  Stein's  Manual.  It  seems 
probable,  that  as  the  lastpmentioned  writers  do  not  give 
ttw  number  of  indindwJ*  exmpt  ftom  taulioa,  BeighMS  s 
estimate  of  600,000  fs  not  overrated.  It  is  known  Mat  the 
Jiopulation  includes  8000  gypsies,  and  is  composed  of  a 
motley  race  of  Moldavians,  Russians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Ar- 
menians, and  colonists,  the  last  of  whom  are  said  to  com- 

Eriao  40,000  souls.  The  Saporu^a  Cossacks,  who  migrated 
ither  from  the  Turkish  side  uf  the  Danube  in  1888*  have 
also  fimnded  several  otdonise.  Tho  peaaaatiy  «iv  oiompted 
fh>m  all  military  levies,  and  there  are  no  uem  at  bandsmen 
ir.  whiilf:  p-iivince,  with  the  exception  of  tho  gypsies, 
and  HI  a  k-w  cmsvA  of  househoid  servants. 

Bessarabia  contains  eight  towns,  sixteen  villages  with 
markeu,  and  1 030  without  tiiem.  These  towns  and  villages 
oontoin  134  cbuiehfls  of  sloiie,  and  71§  of  weed,  sixteen 
chapels,  twen^-two  aonaateriea  and  ooovt nts,  one  eocle- 
sisstieal  seminasy,  nine  district  schools,  and  two  asylums 
fi>r  tin."  sick.  The  villages  (Bordle)  have  in  netierul  a  mise- 
rable apjH^aruiice,  the  greater  part  of  theiu  consisting  of 
huts  concealed  underground ;  they  are  seldom  without  u 

Slaco  of  worship.  Tho  majority  of  the  Bessarabians  are 
bldowans  or  Mnlduvians.  numbers  uf  whom  have  eml- 
gtaied  to  the  Bu4i^>  whore  they  liave  settled  on  the 
crown  lands.  Their  language  is  the  Moldavian,  a  singular 
medley  of  a  Sclavonian  dialect  with  Latin  and  Italian  ;  it 
is  full  of  diphthongs,  and  has  benoeaoouiredaoertain  degree 


of  nehness  and  euphony.  They  profess  the  orth<Kiox  of 
Russo-Greek  faith,  and  are  a  tall,  handsome,  slim  race  of 
men  ;  the  women  on  the  whole  have  mocb  beauty,  surpass 
the  men  in  industry,  make  their  own  and  their  husbands' 
and  children's  clothing,  and  are  diligent  at  the  distaff; 
they  alac  .nanage  all  household  concerns,  for  the  Moldavian 
is  so  indolent  that  he  j^refers  the  roaming,  sluggish  life  of  a 
herdsman  to  any  agricultural  employmenL  He  is  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  at  present  has  no  means  of  improvement, 
as  there  is  no  village  school  in  the  whole  country.  Tba 
Russian  part  of  the  population  is  a  far  more  active  and 
industrious  class  of  men ;  numbers  of  them  have  settled  in 
the  Budjak  Steppes,  where  they  employ  themselves  in  fish- 
ing, roannj,'  l)ees,  and  making  corda^'e,  sail  cloth,  &:c.  The 
Greeks  are  principally  established  in  the  towns  as  mer- 
chants and  dealers.  The  Russo-Greek  is  the  predominant 
religion  of  the  province  ;  iu  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  super- 
intended by  a  bishop,  who  resides  at  Kuheneff.  The 
farmer  or  peasant  pays  the  landowner  a  portion  of  his  pro- 
duce, and  twelve  days'  labour  in  the  course  of  tlie  year. 

There  scarcely  a  single  manufUciory  in  all  Bessarabia, 
unless  suci)  establishments  as  si\t)-ibur  tanneries,  fiity-one 
candle  manufactories,  twenty-thr^  e  houses  for  boiling  soap, 
as  many  brandy  distilleiies.  and  three  linen  and  woollen 
manufketories  of  no  Kieat  extent,  deserve  to  eome  under  the 
designation.  The  situation  of  the  country,  with  rcftrencc 
to  the  Turkish,  Russian,  and  Austrian  markets,  and  the 
facilities  of  communication  wh;i:;i  tiu  Danube,  Pruth,  and 
Dniester  atfurd,  give  it  no  inconsideralde  advantages  iur  the 
exportation  of  its  produce ;  this  consists  of  wines,  principally 
sent  to  Russia,  dried  plums,  oK-hides,  sheep-skins,  wool, 
wax  and  tallow,  majse,  llsh,  and  salt.  In  the  year  ISSt, 
their  value  amounted  to  9SG0/.  (208.590  roubles),  forwarded 
by  sea,  and  232,077/.  (5,06.1,480  ruubksi  by  land,  in  all 
^'i  1.637/. ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  importations  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  43,007/.,  vis.  10,124/.  (220,896  roubles) 
by  sea,  and  32,878/.  (717,332  roubles)  by  land.  (Berghaus's 
Annalt;  Canoabicha  .^im^peiM  i^tistui;  Hassel;  Vsdv»> 

BK.SSA'RTON,  .TOHN,  was  born  at  Trebizond,  on  tbo 
south-east  coasL  oi  the  Euxine,  x.n.  1389,  or,  according  to 
Bandiiii.  who  has  written  liis  life  (  Uo.  Rome,  1777),  a.  u. 
1395.  The  former  time  rests  on  an  tiiscrtption  written  by 
himself  and  designcnl  lor  his  monument,  which  bears  the 
date '  Annoaalotis  1466.  astatis  77,'  but  the  latter  words  are 
omitted  in  some  eopies.  Having  removed  to  Constantinople 
he  devoted  himself  to  study  under  George  Chrysococc«s 
and  oihcr  eminent  teachers,  and  while  yet  quiie  young 
entereil  the  strict  monastic  order  of  St.  Basil.  He  passed 
twenty-one  years  in  a  monastery  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where 
he  studied  under  the  philosopher  George  Gemistus  Plethu, 
from  whom  he  aequirol  that  admiration  for  Pkto  whidi  ho 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1438  was  held  the 
council  of  Ferrara,  for  thtj  purpose  of  effecting  a  union  of 
tho  Greek  and  Laun  churches,  and  so  f;reat  was  the  repu- 
tation of  Bossarion  for  Icarnin)};  and  tnlent,  that  he  was  se- 
lected by  the  emperor  John  PaUoologus  to  acrompany  him 
as  one  of  the  conductors  of  tbo  OOOference  en  the  i.-irt  of  the 
Gsoeks,  and  befim  ho  aat  out  was  raised  to  toe  dignity 
of  arehbidiop  of  NicMU  Both  at  Ferrara  and  aflw  ^ 
council  had,  on  account  of  tho  plague,  been  removed  to 
Florence,  Bestsarion  earnestly  exerteu  himself  in  promoting 
the  union,  which  was  af^reed  to  in  the  year  143'J.  .\flor 
the  close  of  tlie  council  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  but 
finding  himself  anotjeot  ofpopttlar  enmity  on  .-iccount  oi 
his  eonduet  at  Feititn  and  Funine^  and  having  in  the  end 
of  the  same  year  been  raised  lo  dm  eaidinalate  of  Eugenius 
IV.,  hi  settled  in  Italy.  Here  he  devoted  hiins.irto  tulv, 
the  piitronape  of  learned  men,  and  tho  collectuif^  of  Looks 
and  manuscripts,  which  he  afterwards,  in  the  year  1468, 
pteaooted  to  the  Venetian  senate,  and  which  formed  the 
liana  of  tho  odebrated  library  of  St.  Mark.  Among  bis 
contemporaries  and  associates  were  Valla,  Theodore  Gaxa, 
Philelphus,  Argyropuius,  Calderino,  and  George  of  Trebi- 
zond. He  was  raised  by  Nicholas  V.  to  tlie  :ir  'mI  0  i  (  r 
of  Siponto.  In  1449  that  pontiff  created  him  cardinal  bi.shup 
of  Sabina,  and  in  the  same  year  translated  him  to  tlie  see 
of  Tusculum  or  Krascaii.  in  1463  Pius  II.  conferred  on 
liim  tho  empty  title  of  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

la  14ft5,  on  tbe  death  of  Nkholas  V.,  it  is  thought  that 
ho  would  have  been  raised  to  the  pontificate  but  for  tho 
intrigues  of  Cardiiwl  Alain,  who  represented  that  it  would 

be  a  deep  disgrace  to  the  Latin  church  if  tbe  holy  see  should 
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b*  filled  bv  h  Greek.  On  the  ioath  of  Paul  II.  in  \47l  it 
wnid  that  he  would  liave  been  elected  pope  ir  he  would 
bavecon-^entcd  to  putobftM  the  sufi^NMrt  of  Cardinal  Onini 
by  an  un  just  proniiBe.  No  credit  w  due  io  the  clory  th«t 
his  rejcrimn  wdn  owing  to  the  refusal  of  Nirhola*  Permit, 
his  conclavist,  to  admit  certain  car«litials  inti)  his  cell.  In 
tile  ri_'i;Xi"i  nt*  Nicholas  V.  Bcssarion  hulrl  for  fi\L'  years  tlie 
office  oi  locate  at  Rnlocrna,  the  dulies  cf  which  he  discharged 
with  much  applause.  He  was  al&o  emjiluvcd  on  several 
embMsies.  tlie  laat  of  wbkh.  undortaken  for  the  purpose  of 
tweoneilinff  LonisXI.  of  Fnitee  and  the  Dnkoof  Burg;undy, 
is  said  to  have  occasioned  his  flnath  through  vc-xatirm  at  tiio 
insulting  behaviour  of  the  kintr  of  France.  Oii  his  way 
hack  to  Rome  he  died  at  Ravenna  A.  d.  M7'2.  His  works 
on  various  subjects  arc  ?mpiutous,  some  of  which  have  been 
published,  an«l  othin  t  \  t  only  in  HHinuseript.  <See  a 
catnlogus  in  Nioeron's  '  M6raoiras  pour  aervir  k  THistoira 
des  Homna*  Iltattfes  dans  l«  Rl^uoltijuedeB  Lettrea.)  The 
iiir>st  rclchratcd  are  liis  I^atin  translation  of  the  *  Meroora- 
liiliu  of  Xi-no])lum  ;'  that  of  the  '  Metiiphysics  of  Aristotlts 
and  his  tre  ilise  ' Contra Cahnmiiatorcnt  IM;itiinis,"  which  w a 
ctiniroversial  tract  written  against  George  of  Trebizond,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  exalt  Aristotle  bv  decrying  Plato. 
Thia  tract  has  been  thiee  timea  publiahe^  in  1469.  and  by 
Aldna  in  150S  and  1510.  BeMarion's  ehanwrter  atanda 
nigh  both  for  talents  and  rondtirt,  hut  his  best  claim  to  our 
esteem  rests  <jii  his  diht;otu  e  ;n  prc^crvir.^  llie  retnuins  of 
(Ircek  hteratvire.  As  a  colh'ctdr  of  manuscripts  he  was 
indefatigable,  and  equally  so  in  procuring  their  multiplica- 
tion by  tiwiMription.  A  eataUigtie  of  thote  which  he  pos- 
aasaed,  aa  weU  aa  of  hia  pintM  books,  may  be  found  in 
Tomasinf  s  BiUiothenf  VmMtOf,  See.,  Utini.  1(S5ft. 

The  aiithoritiea  for  the  events  of  his  life  are  quoted  by 
Bandini,  and  by  Hodv, '  Dt;  Gr»cis I Uustribus,'  &c.to  whom 
the  rca(U-r  is  referred'  for  further  infomwtion.  SOO  alSO  the 
article  m  tho  litog.  Vniv. 

BESSIN,  a  district  in  the  former  province  of  N"  '  '  '  ' 
in  Tnauie,  of  which  Bayeux  was  the  capital.  [See  Baysvx.] 

BETA,  m  genus  of  planta  bebnging  to  me'natural  order 
Chennpodeef,  amoni;  wliieh  it  is  known  by  its  having  large 
succulent  rooU,  and  a  green  calyx  united  halfway  to  a  hard 
rufrtrt^d  nnl.  Tho  species  are  found  in  Europe,  the  iiortli 
of  Africa,  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia;  (tmrare  cultivated 
•a  esealents.  the  others  are  mere  weeds ;  we  shalt  only  oe- 
cupy  ooraelves  with  the  former. 

1.  B«ta  vutgarit  (eommen  Wt)  is  Mid  to  be  ibund  in 
a  wild  state  along  the  whtile  of  the  sea-const  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  in  Egypt;  it  i'*  however  chiefly  known  as  a 
plant  cultivated  in  ganlens,  for  its  earrot  hke  sweet  and 
tender  roots.  Several  sorts  are  mentioned  by  writers  on 
gardening,  varying  in  the  size,  form,  colour,  and  sweetness 
of  their  roots :  of  these  however  two  are  much  more  worth 
ealtlvatinf;  than  the  others,  namely,  the  mttU  red  and  long 
i/rlfoit  varieties  :  they  are  the  most  delicate,  the  sweetest, 
and  hu\e  the  richest  colour  When  served  at  table.  The 
French  call  them  the  red  and  yellow  he  :  ("astclnau- 
dary.  from  a  place  where  the  races  are  preserved  pure  with 
'extraordinaiy  eare.  Beet  roots  can  only  be  obtained  in 
perfection  in  a  rich  light  sandy  soil,  through  whiob  they  can 
readily  penetrate;  in  stMiy  or  stttP  situations  the  roots  be- 
come forked,  and  are  deprived  of  their  succulence.  The 
seeds  are  sown  in  drills  or  in  beds,  at  the  end  of  March  or 
beginnini;  of  April,  and  arc  to  be  well  covered  \Mth  soil; 
the  plants  are  to  be  thinned  to  the  distance  of  a  foot  apart ; 
in  September  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  should  be 
packed  in  sand  in  Mme  dry  place  out  of  the  reaeh  of  ftoat. 
In  this  eoontiy  beet  la  ehictiy  emnloye<l  as  an  inpedtent 
in  snlnd<<,  after  having  been  boiled  till  it  is  tender :  but  in 
other  countries  it  is  usually  eaten  sliced  in  vinegar  and  oil, 
or  mixed  with  slices  of  cold  boiled  oiiionH. 

■2  lifta  altitaima  (mangel  wursel)  is  a  much  larger  and 
coarser  plant  than  tho  common  beet,  from  which  it  is  prin- 
cipally known  by  its  roots  beinv  marked  internally  with 
■ones  oTnld  and  pink  orwhite.  Its  Mtlve  eouiitrr  fa  nn* 
known ;  by  some  it  is  reckoned  a  raers  variety  of  the  com- 
mon beet,  but  tins  is  scarcely  probable,  cotisidcring  that  it 
IS  permanently  repnwiuced  fVomseed:  others  state  that  it 
IB  a  hybrid  between  the  common  and  chnrd  beet,  our  third 
sort,  of  wnich  however  there  is  neither  proof  nor  iirohahihty . 
Mangel  wuncel  is  an  object  of  extensive  cultivatioa  for 
fiMding  cattle;  iu  leaves  afford  a  very  nutritious  Ibodlbr 
all  kinds  li>-e  stock,  and  the  nets,  fbon  their  extretne 
■nunmaw  ato  by  mai^  famtn  eonaidemd  lh«  most 


valuable  of  all  the  a^ncuitural  plants  upon  which  eattie 
are  fed  in  winter.  Tncy  howc\'er  retjuire  to  be  preserved 
from  frost,  and  are  better  adapted  to  warm  dimntes  nnd 
a  light  rich  soil  than  to  colder  latitudes.    Tn  cnltiTas- 

iti<:  the  mangel  wurzel,  it  ^  ill  hi?  r  u'id  hdvantatje'T.'.s  to 
seak  tlie  sceils  in  water,  till  they  are  just  he;;iniiiiir;  tt>  yer- 
inina^e.  and  then  to  sow  iheui,  takni<^  care  that  they  are 
speeddy  covered  in  with  soil;  for,  from  the  bony  nature  of 
the  seeds,  it  will  often  happen  that  they  will  lie  snuu*  weeks 
in  the  toil  befoK  they  begin  to  grow,  by  which  valuable 
time  is  lost,  orthatthev  will  fa3  altogether;  especially  tf 
the  weather  should  be  dry,  as  it  often  u  the  time  of  s<>w  ■ 
ing,  which  is  the  middle  of  May.  lnde}v:ndently  of  their 
use  for  cattle,  inan;:el  wurzel  nxHs  have  l>e  'H  extensively 
employed  In  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  They  are  stiU  exteu- 
sively  employed  in  France  in  the  manufacture  of  mtgar; 
and  an  attempt  haa  hitely  been  made  in  Kent  to  vm  them 
Hr  distillation.  Tor  these  purposes  the  ebninoii  iwd  end 
white  nianL,'e!  wurzel  will  perhaps  be  found  liest  suitf^!  in 
this  country,  in  coii»ei|ueu(  e  of  ;t~  harduies*,  and  thf  ji;reat 
wei^'ht  per  acre  which  it  will  affonl ;  but  the  French  ha%e 
preferred  a  perfectly  white  kind,  which  is  said  to  exceed  the 
former  in  nutritive  prnpetties,  in  the  proportion  two  to 
one ;  they  also  gfow  a  hur(  with  white  roots  and  a  porpte 
cmwn,  and  Another  white  within,  and  yellow  on  the  outside. 
The  yellnw  field  l>eet,  which  has  been  a  t;  >  >d  de  jl  culti- 
vated in  this  country,  is  apparently  a  variety  of  Btta  tul 
^aris,  and  is  too  unproductire  in  most  situationa  to  beoi 
c^>mparj'!on  with  the  others. 

3.  Br/(i  njrl/t  (( hard-heet)  is  inferior  to  the  two  last  hi 
the  sixe  of  its  roots,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  thickness  of 
the  ribs  of  its  leaves,  which  ato  white,  yellow,  green.  ann|re 
crilr.ured,  or  dcejt  iTini'-nn,  in  different  varieties.  It  is  culti- 
vated like  the  cirainon  heet,  hut  the  leaves  only  are  used 
in  soups,  or  their  rih>  are  cut  out  au'l  stewe*i  like  k:i.l. 
They  have  however  an  earthy  laste.  which  il  is  not  in  thi 
power  of  cookery  w  liolly  to  remove,  on  which  account  they 
are  little  eateemed.  The  fVeiich  call  this  species  Poirie  d 
fardet :  it  is  s&id  to  have  been  introduced  to  Fkanee  Ihim 
Portuiral ;  but  its  native  station  is  unknown. 

4.  Bi't(j  innrihma  (sea  lK-et),  unlike  tho  three  last,  is  s 
pruNtrate  plant,  with  minien'Us  entancled  branches,  and  a 
touch  woody  root.  It  is  tbund  ahiuuhuitiy  on  many  partu 
of  we  soutliern  coast  of  Kngland,  and  is  a  common  Cu- 
ropean  shoie-plaut,  preferring  a  chalky  soil.  Its  leaves  are 
small,  ovate,  deep  green,  ereneTled,  rather  sharp-pointed, 
flat,  surculer.t,  and  phcpd  on  luri!^  stalks.  Its  tiowcrs  are 
green  and  arranged  in  spiken.  cac  h  hein^  suh;ended  by  a 
small  leafy  bract.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  plants  known  for  spinach  ;  its  leaves  when  dressed 
arc  extremely  delicate  and  well-flavoured,  and  easily  re- 
duced into  that  pulpy  substanoe  whieh  ooostitutes  the  great 
merit  of  good  spinadi.  Tt  thrives  in  a  ganlcn  srithout  any 
sort  of  <  are.  and  is  rather  a  haiid-oine  pTant  when  crowing 
amonjr  ruhhish,  lor  its  leaves  are  a  particularly  rich  >^reen, 
an'l  not  liable  to  bi'  scorched  hy  the  sun,  or  to  be  injured 
much  by  insects.  It  is  increased  by  seeds,  which  ti  yields 
in  abundance. 

In  ttieae  plants,  as  in  all  others  with  sueenient  roots, 
th*  saeehaiine  quality  ofthb'latier  la  tnost  eonoenlnled  ra 

winter.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  grow  in  aprittg*  the 
sugar  gruduallv  and  verv  nipidly  diminishes. 

BETCHOUANA.  or  BKTJUAN  A.  is  the  ceneral  name 
of  a  nation,  or  race  of  people,  consisting  of  many  tribes, 
who  inhabit  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  north  of  tbe 
Garicp,  or  Great  Orange  river,  and  between  23^  and  St*  E. 
long.  A  wftle  desert  lepemtea  Aem  to  the  westwndf  from 
the  Namaqua  ITotteniots.  and  from  theDammara  Caffies, 
who  live  farther  N.W.  near  the  .\tlatitic.  To  the  eis*wtp! 
a  range  of  mountain!=,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  c >.i>'  > if 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or  eighty 
miles  fr-ini  it  separates  the  Bctchouanas  fmm  the  roaritiine 
Cafllres  of  Dalagoa  Bay,  and  from  the  doihhrions  of  King 
THtatau  the  chief  ortheVatwaha.  or  Zootas.  lb  the  aoo^ 
they  extend  to  between  the  27th  and  28th  parallel,  where 
they  border  on  the  Koranna  Hottentots,  who  inhab't  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Garicp,  the  Griquas.  or  Bastanl  Hl'- 
tentots  of  Klanrwater.  and  the  Btivhesmen  \\ho  ritam  aicrig 
the  upper  or  eastern  course  of  the  Garicp.  The  limits  ol 
the  Belchouana  to  the  N.  nndl^-B  ore  not  known.  Hurt 
of  the  rivers  of  the  Betchoaana  eoantry,'  as  yet  known, 
such  as  the  Moloppa  the  Kuniman,  Sec,  appear  to  be  afflu* 
entS  of  the  Gariep  river ;  but  those  of  the  Moonwuee  Uov 
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tnw&rtls  tl]'  N  R.,  and  they  are  suppoi^d  to  be  affluents  of 
Kini;  Geor^'o  a  nvm  that  run«  inla  Dala);oa  Bay.  The 
country  itself  is  a  vast  table-land  strotchinf;  across  the 
BkUle  of  the  continent,  and  the  ridfce  of  mountains  above 
nentiOBod  divides  the  waters  that  run  westward  into  the 
Guriep  from  tho-Mj  which  tlow  by  the  Mapoota  and  English 
nvers  mlo  Dalat'oa  Bay.  (See  a  letter  from  Captain  Owen, 
K  iN  .  wil  l  Mjr><-yer}  tihc  cou*t  of  Dal^tzna  Hay,  qi».>ttNi  by 
G.  Thompsun  in  his  Trttvels  unci  Advenlures  m  Htmthern 
JffiiM,  Lond.  1837.)  The  Iknchouana  are  Caffres,  and 
dl^  IMMnUe  Um  MMitharo  Caffrea«  or  the  Anuikosa  and 
4jMlymlMi  tribM,  who  border  on  the  oohmy  of  the  Capo. 
Tliey  are  copper  coloured,  and  some  are  of  a  brunze  hue. 
bat  in  trt-'neral  they  are  not  so  swarthy  as  the  southern 
Caffres;  tht-y  aro  well  made,  have  not  utiplt  isant  features, 
and  aro  equally  di^iuict  tu  their  appearance  and  habits  from 
the.  Hottentots  as  from  the  tMno  tribes.  Like  the  other 
Coffiros,  tbey  practisB  ciiettOMrision,  mo  nolygooiists,  sad 
bkve  no  Ibnn  of  wonhtp.  The  Betchonina  or  Sichutna 
lanstnagc,  as  it  is  called  by  some,  seems  to  Ix-  spoken  by  all 
their  tribes,  uiid  allKuugli  ditriTcnl  from  the  Amakogaor 
southern  Caffre  dialect,  it  appears  to  have  considerable 
affinity  to  it.  (Sec  O.  Thompson.)  The  Damniura,  who  are 
aliOtt  triboof  Caffres,  are  said  tu  speak  the  Bt-tehouana 
hogiMffe.  liQbtenatetii(180&).Bur«bell(I811).tbo  Rov. 
Johh  Campbell  (IBlS).  and  O.  Tbompnm  {\9tXi,  have 
piven  vc'cabularies  of  the  Butchouana  lanfjuafjo.  Its  soMnd?. 
are  ^id  to  be  full  tone<l  ami  soft,  and  without  that  unplea- 
sant clatterinft  of  the  HuiteiUot  tonfjuc 

The  Betchuuana  tribe  best  known  to  us  i<i  that  of  the 
M^chappee,  or,  according  to  Thompson,  Machlapee,  whose 
chiof  town,  Lattakoo,  or  Letakoon,  bas  been  visited  by  the 
travellen  above  noBtioaed  ainoo  fho  beffinninir  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  The  country  of  the  Machlnpee  lies  north  of 
that  ol'  the  Grir|uas.  where  is  the  well  kiiown  mishionary 
•ettleniciil  ol'  Klaarwatcr,  north  ot"  the  Gn-at  Orai)i;e  river. 
About  seveniv  miles  from  Klaarwater,  northward,  is  a  range 
of  InllU  colled  Katuhaivni.  Hsvioj  passed  tbOlO,  Ono  ODtOTS 
tbo  country  of  the  Botebottaiia.  Tbe  old  town  of  l4ittakoo. 
whieh  was  vMted  by  liebteusteiB.  BoreheH,  and  Campbell, 
lay  in  a  plain  about  flfty  miles  to  the  mirth-cast  of  these  hills, 
and  in  24°  40  K.  Ion;:.,  ami  27^  lo'  S.  lat.  But  al'lerwards 
tbe  people  removed  to  a  new  site,  five  miles  to  tho 
N.K-  of  old  Latukoo,  on  the  further  or  north  bank  of  the 
Idrttakoo  river.  This  is  the  Latukoo  visited  by  Thonip- 
oon  in  1823.  Latukoo  is  said  lo  oontain  l&OO  houses,  and 
boKlreefl  70d0  and  9000  inbabftanli.  Tbo  booses  «ro  boilt 
in  clusters,  irrccnlarly  grouped,  each  cluster  being  under 
tbe  authority  of  an  older  or  chief,  subordinate  to  the  kinp. 
The  houses  are  circukir  and  divided  into  several  apart- 
ments; the  partition  walls  are  made  of  sticks,  neatly  phis- 
leicd  over  with  a  composition  of  sandy  clay  and  the  fresh 
nifnure  of  eattlo-potuuis,  and  grass  out  into  aaall  pieces, 
which  appetir  to  make  a  very  tenodooi  ktaid  of  cement 
The  ro  if  IS  conical,  and  runs  up  to  a  point ;  it  is  made  of 
straw  or  reeds,  and  it  projects  over  on  every  side,  the  eaves 
being  supported  at  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground  by  pnsts  tuade  of  the  rough  stems  of  trees,  leaving 
between  tliem  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  hoitaO  >  aort  of  ve- 
randa. In  the  larger  houses  tbo  roof  oofM  a  ipace  of 
ground  of  about  twenty- rix  fett  in  diameter.  The  house  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  much  larger  area  or  court,  en- 
closed all  round  by  a  strong  circular  fence,  from  five  to  ses  i  n 
feet  high,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  ^ra- 
daally  diminishing  in  thickness  to  about  ono  foot  at  the 
top.  This  fence,  which  is  made  of  straight  twigs  and 
•mall  branches  carefhlly  ititorwoven,  forms  a  close  and  firm 
defbnce.  One  doorway  only,  wide  enough  for  a  single 
person,  leads  into  the  court,  and  is  closed  .at  ni;;ht  by  a  rude 
wickcr-d<)or.  A  smaller  houae  tur  !>crvauu  and  a  horw- 
ruoro  are  often  found  within  the  cncloisure,  detached  from 
tbe  family  house.  Much  neatness  and  ingenuity  are  dis- 
played in  the  building  of  these  dwolliDgSi  Vbich  are  kept 
remarkably  cslean,  as  well  as  tho  streets  or  spaces  between 
the  various  hoiisoa.  The  task  of  building,  enclosing,  roof- 
Jill,',  i>cc..  <lcvolves  chietly  upon  the  women.  The  houitcs  of 
tiiu  pour  aie  mado  in  the  same  form,  only  smaller ;  some- 
tunes  they  cunisist  of  only  a  conical  roof  resting  on  the  floor, 
witiiout  any  opening  fur  wijiduws.  All  Betchuuana  towns 
uie  built  after  tUo  same  manner.  Mateebe,  the  king  of  tho 
Machlapoft,  somo  timo  proviotis  to  Thompson's  visit,  in 
I  bad  lemovad  with  utio  divisioa  of  his  tribe  to  the  town 
of  iCucaman  about  thtrty*llve  milea  S.W,of  LattBkoo»  leaving 


in  dwhlttei  v^ace  a  subordinate  cliief  Kuruman  is  stated 
by  ThompsuT.  u>  couuin  from  d(>Ui)  tu  lo.ouu  mhabitanls, 
and  is  built  in  the  same  mauuer  as  Laltakuo.  A  mis- 
sionary  sialioa  was  established  at  Kuruman  when  Tbomp* 
son  vi»ited  it,  and  the  missionaries  were  kindly  treated  by 
Mateebe.  The  river  Kurutnan  runs  through  the  country 
in  a  S.W.  direction,  and  joins  tlie  Ganep;  but  dunn;;  lliu 
^realer  part  of  the  year  it  is  uluiosl  dry,  and  Us  water  basest 
Itself  in  iha  sands,  Uke  mo^X,  of  (be  streams  m  the  Bet- 
chuuana country.  In  June,  1823.  Lattakou  was  invaded  by 
the  Mautateei^  aioving  tribe,  or  father  ooUeetion  of  fugitiws 
coming  from  the  eastavard,  who  having  been  driven  two 
years  before  by  Tchaka  from  their  own  country  \\<:-\-  tl  e 
banks  of  the  Mapiioia  nier,  croaked  the  ndi^e  ot  mouuUiaj 
where  the  Gariep  has  its  sources,  and  t'nrew  thein^ehes 
upon  the  Betchuuana  country.  They  took  first  a  noriiiern 
direction,  and  attacked  the  Muuruot;cee,  a  numeruus  Bet- 
chuuana tribe,  about  200  miles  N.£*  of  Lattakoo,  and  sadted 
and  burnt  their  eapital  Knneehane,  in  25*  10'  8.  lat,  and 
27**  E.  \"Vi\i.  Kurrechane  is  said  to  have  been  a  much 
laryer  ai.d  more  populous  town  than  Lattakoo.  The  Mau- 
tatee>  ufterlhis  altuced  llie  N'ankeetz,  caileU  also  N  u  ikatsee 
by  Burchcli  and  others,  a  ]x>werful  aiwi  waHtke  tnbu,  W.  of 
the  Moorootzec,  and  whose  capital  Midita  is  placed  about 
26°  10'  S.  lat.,  and  2G'  £.  long.  But  liakabba.  tho  king 
of  the  Vankoets,  fell  by  surprise  u|]on  tho  Mantatoes  abd 
drove  them  away  froiH  his  territory.  They  then  turucd 
to  the  S.W.,  lell  upon  another  Betchuuana  tribe  called  Ba 
ruloiif^s,  who  h\e  near  llie  banks  of  the  Masliow  rner.  (See 
the  utup  which  accompanitw  Thompson  s  Travels;  and  tho 
map  of  South  Africa  in  John  Arrowsmith's  now  Attaoi 
Loudon,  163$k  which  is  the  most  dtstinetf  and  appeals  the 
must  aeeurate  of  any  yet  made  of  this  country.) 

After  devasliiiinj:  iIm  r  mntry  of  tiie  Baroloii)is.  the  Mhh- 
t.itees  tell  u))on  their  ir\i  iieit,'libours  the  Machliipee,  who 
tied  in  terror  from  l-attak-.io.  Thomjiaon  was  at  Kurum.u. 
at  the  time;  be  rude  to  Lattakoo  aixl  saw  the  host  of  tbe 
Mantatees  advance.  After  plundering  I.Attakao,  tbe  in> 
vader^  were  attacked  by  a  small  party  of  Griqoaa  mouated 
and  armed  with  muskets,  who,  having  come  to  tiio  assist- 
ance of  their  nei;xh hours  the  Machlapee,  fell  upon  the  Mau- 
tateeii,  killed  u  great  number  of  their  bust  Wiirriors,  and  so 
terrified  them  by  their  fire-arms,  tlial  tbey  relreatetl  eu-t- 
ward  again,  after  setting  fire  tu  Lattakoo.  (.See  an  in- 
teresting account  of  thja  singular  oawpaign  in  Thompson'a 
book.)  In  ooMoquanco.  of  these  avnts,  the  Batchouana 
and  Mateebe.  and  his  tribe  in  particular,  aeem  to  have  boon 
impressed  with  a  higher  sen»e  of  European  superiority.  To- 
wards the  end  of  l»'23,  Mateebe  sent  his  sou  Peel u,  and 
one  i)f  his  subordinate  ciiltfls,  JCvsiin,  who  seems  to  bavo 

been  an  intelligeut  old  man.  to  Cape  Town,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Moffat,  on«  of  tiM  Biiwionarioo  fkom  Kuruman. 
The  two  Betohouana  appear  lo  bar*  boen  much  struck  by 

what  they  saw  during  their  visit. 

Tlie  Retehnuana  wear  a  covering  round  thfe  middle,  and 
u<.-easiuiiaiiy  cloaks  made  of  skins  neatly  sewn  toL'cther. 
They  wear  caps  of  the  same  materials.  The  women  wear 
several  aprons  one  above  the  other,  bracelets  of  copper  and 
beads.  The  Uctchouana  work  copper  and  iruii ;  they  make 
spadca.  awls,  bodkius,  kni voa.  spmn,  &e.  The  moot  skiUul 
smiths  are  said  to  be  at  Melita  in  the  Vankeeta  tribe:  the 
Lattakoo  people  are  very  inferior  to  them  in  handicraft. 
Tlie  Moorootzco  aie  aUu  very  skilful  in  several  kinds  of 
liandu  raft.  It  would  appear  that  arts,  industry,  and  social 
order,  are  found  to  iiicrea:>e  progressively  as  we  advance 
north  eastward  beyond  the  Machlapee  country.  (See  W.  D. 
Cooley'it  Memoir  in  the  JounuU  qf  th$  OtitgfMpUeal  Sir 
ciety,\o\.  iii.)  They  get  the  Iron  and  copper  nom  some 
disianl  tribes  to  the  northward.  They  s'lw  millet  and 
beans,  and  other  vegelablus.  They  also  dry  and  preserve 
several  kinds  of  fruit;  bttt  tbmr  cattw  eoBsttttties  thdr  ehief 
property. 

The  Betcfaouaiia  seem  U}  have  remained  for  a  loa^'  timo 
past  stationary  in  their  half-civilixed  oonditioo.  They  have 
an  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  seem  to  have  no  dbtiaot 
ivition  of  bis  attributes;  and  they  confoiunl  tbe  principlo 
of  good  Willi  the  evil  principle.  They  believe  la  sorcery 
and  wear  amulets.  With  regard  to  their  moral  character. 
Licliteiistein  gave  rather  a  favourable  view  of  it;  the 
judirinentf  of  Burehell,  Campbell  <J¥rt/  Journey,  ldl3|, 
and  Thompson,  are  more  severe.  These  last,  however,  re- 
fer  cbielly  to  the  Machlapee  or  Lemhoon  people,  who  ava 
now  knowm  not  to  be  the  most  frvountble  sfocim«i  of  the 
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BBtaboUMlt.  Tha  VaikMtz  also  appear  to  bear  Uic  cha- 
laetMr  of  being  treaeheroar;  but  Campbell,  in  his  Second 
Journey,  1820,  visited  Kumcbane,  the  capital  of  the  Moor- 

oouoo,  whom  he  describea  more  favourably.  With  icirard 
to  in<iu&Uy,  the  Mcjniotzfte  seem  far  superior  to  the  more 
southern  and  western  tnbos.  They  culliviite  lobacco  and 
the  ninr-caDe ;  they  pHint  their  bouses ;  they  smelt  and 
■n«7  tiM  copper,  and  make  wim  and  chains  of  it;  they 
make  wooden  bowls,  spoons,  &c;  ud  they  build  wulb  of 
masonry.  The  Machlapee  an  oraertT  and  deeeat  in  their 
outward  Ixihaviour,  bin  they  arc  a<i(lictc<l  to  lying  and 
thievini;,  and  tli«jr  word  cannot  be  depended  u{>on.  Mur- 
der, although  not  a  very  ct^mmon  afcurrence,  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  bo  looked  upon  a«  criminal.  Their  want  of  bumaiaty 
was  exhibited  alter  the  defeat  of  the  Mantatees,  when  thoy 
butchered  the  women  and  ehildMn  that  the  innden  had 
left  behind.  Belbre  th«  eetum  ^tmy  ■howod  a  want  of 
crturagc,  and  had  it  n  ;  1  ■ '  n  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Gnquas.  the  MantatJVs  WKuld  have  found  no  dilfioulty  in 
overrunning  the  whole  country.  Tlie  Mnidilapee,  upon 
the  whole,  seem  to  be  inferior  in  bravery,  honesty,  and 
humanity  to  the  southern  Calfrcs,  though  M^erior  lo  them 
in  ingentiitjr  and  indiutry.  Their  mnaen  nmear  to  be  mo- 
dest, mild,  and  domestie ;  bat  they  are  treated  harshly,  and 
are  looked  upon  as  inferior  beings  :  mnnt  of  the  hard  labour 
at  home  and  in  the  fieldn  falls  upon  them.  The  men  go 
often  out  upon  great  hunlin<;  parties,  and  ^iumetiines  also  in 
manukUsg  parties  anin^t  their  neighbour*.  There  is, 
howevar*  no  slave  trade  among  the  SetehOdalHU  but  the 
priion«is  they  make  aie  kept  aa  domeatie  aervanut.  Both 
men  and  women  rab  their  bodiet  with  gimie  mixed  up 
with  a  red  mineral  powder,  whish  givei  A«ir  akin  a  ahining 
and  glittering  appearanee. 

Each  tribe  of  the  Betchouana  is  under  the  rule  of  an 
iieraditary  king  or  chief,  hut  his  authority  over  the  sabordi- 
nale  chiefs  seems  to  be  rather  looeo.  In  caaea  of  emer- 
gency, such  as  the  Mantatee  invasion,  thejr  oon'>eDe  an 
assembly  of  all  the  warriora.  when  speeches  are  delivered 
in  ttuctcssion  by  the  chiefs:  specimens  of  their  oratory, 
which  IS  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  bombast,  are  to  be 
found  in  Thompaon'a  aeooont.  Tbeae  ammhliaa  are  eaBed 
Peet6ho. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Batehouana  country,  moat  of 
whose  mbea  are  known  to  us  only  by  namoi  liea  eaat  and 
nortb-east  of  the  Machlapee  or  Lattakoo  territory,  and  be* 
tweon  that  and  tl.i  -  u-roast.  The  best  point  from  which 
to  explore  this  unknown  tmct  sc>emsto  be  the  ooR!>t  of  Ds^la- 
goa  Bay,  from  which  tlie  Moorootzee  country  lies  about 
250  miles  distant  west  by  north,  not  onB-fourth  of  the  dis- 
tance by  htod  ftom  Capo  Town.  The  Vankeetz  are  next  to 
the  Moorootiee  to  the  westwaid.  The  intermediate  space 
between  the  Moorootzee  and  the  mountains  near  the  coast 
is  occupied  by  the  Morremootzans,  whose  country  consists 
chiefly  of  plains.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Wahtsi,  which 
flows  nortliward,  and  is  supposed  to  fall  into  the  Morii^ua, 
tbo  river  of  the  Moorootzee.  An  expedition  for  the  oigect 
9t  exploring  the  country  west  of  Dulagoa  Bay  has  been  oent 
out  lately  from  the  Cape,  but  we  lia>-e  as  yet  (I S3 s)  no  ar- 
oounts  of  its  success.  (See  Repot  i  of  the  Council  of  the 
QtOgraphinal  Society  for  1834.) 

Beyond  ibe  Muun>utz«ti  to  the  i)«rih-«BSt  are  the  Mak- 
ween,  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation,  whose  name  is 
known  to  all  tho  southern  tribes,  even  to  the  Amakoia  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Cape  colony.  It  is  from  the  Makween 
that  the  other  tribes  obtain  by  exchange  much  of  the  copper 
and  iron  which  they  afterwards  manufacture,  as  well  as  the 
heads  which  serve  them  as  money,  and  which  last  the  Mak- 
wtscn  obtain  from  the  Mahalusely  and  tho  Matecbeluy,  two 
other  numerous  tribes,  who  extend  north-east  towards 
Inbambaa.  and  wbo  trade  with  the  Portuguese  of  the  coast 
oT  Soflda.  TbOM  two  last  tribes  aie  described  by  tlie 
Moorootzee  as  being  of  a  brown  complexion,  having  long 
hair,  wearing  clothes,  and  riding  on  elephants.  They  also 
trade  northward  with  Znmbo  on  tha  Zambaia  rivar,  <8ee 
Coolov's  Memoir.) 

BETEL,  tha  leaf  or  an  intmeieatini;  kind  of  peppar.  [Bee 
Pitkr] 

UKTM.    [See  IUit] 

BETH.\NIA  (  Hij5<iv<a).  according  lo  Simon  (Onomas- 
ticum,  iVopi  Teyimnrnti,  A'2),  ?V2y  n*2.  '  thfl  house  or  the 

placu  of  lowUn«»!»,'  bu  called  from  itit  low  situation,  which 
vattoua  tnveUeia  have  observed.  Lightfbot,  ReUmd,  and 


othan»  dariva  it  Aom  ^XTt  iT3<  *  the  hewa  or  pihea  of  dnhjo, 

from  the  Talmudic  rOTM.  *  unripe  date.'  (Othon.  JLas. 
Rabb.  98.)  Many  oamot  of  plaeea  in  the  Holy  JLand  aia 
compounded  with  tha  word  r(*2^  'hooae,  as  in  GcrtBOB. 

Miihlhauscn,  Nordhausen,  Schaffhausen ;  and  in  Enjrli^h 
names,  sn^h  as  Limchouse.  Ouoiparo  IIm^  German  '  ht-im' 
in  Hochheim,  Manhoim,  Hiideshoim,  correspond in<;  to  tSe 
English  '  ham'  in  Clapbam.  Bgham.  Tottenham  -  tiie  termi- 
nation heim  is  equivalent  to  /umie. 

Beth&niA  waa  flftaen  stadia  aonth-aaat  of  Jaraanlcai,  at 
the  foot  of  Hmint  Olivet  On  Ae  riteofBadminn  thmia 
now  a  village  inhabited  by  Arabs,  where  the  bouse  of  Simon 
the  leper  and  the  grave  of  I^zarus  are  shown.  (Matt-  xxi. 
17.  XXVI.  6;  Mark  xi.  1,  11.  I.';  Luke  xix.  '29.  \>  .'.  JO. 
Johuxi. ;  Pococke,  Trat'c/v;  Richt.  Halifahrt.  3i  ;  Korto, 
Ileite,  129;  Troilo,  Beiae,  373.) 

The  oldest  MSS.  read  in  John  L  28*  Bethania,  inatnwl  of 
Betbabara.  This  Bathania  was  another  plaoa  an  tiia  east 
side  of  the  Jordan.    Possin  (Spirit.  Kvang.  32)  ha-;  .  ' 
servi>d  that  tlmnames  Belhabara  and  Bethania  have  a  *iriiiiaj- 
sijinification.     The  name  Bethbiim,   rPl^  (Judges 
vii.  24).  seems  to  be  contracted  or  shortened  from 
JT3.  domue  trantitm,  *  Aa  house  of  passing  over  ;*  to  tins 
the  meaning  of  tha  Banw  Bathania  or  Bethany  ia  naaily 
allied,  tTJK        *  the  honse  of  tho  ship,'  i.  e.  the  hatiaa  of 
the  ferry-boat.  (Pocockc:  I'ntilu.H,  Comment,  'w.  129;  Pau- 
lus,  Sammlung,  i.  2R7  .  B  il  i  n,  Commf^t.  to  Johni.  28: 
Kiihnol.  Comment,  iii.  16  1;  L  icke.  Comm/'nt.  to  John  i.  -ZH  ; 
Nems  Kritieehft  Joum.  ui.  3ij3;  Crume.  Beitnige, 
&r. :  Winer.  liralwbrterbuch,) 

BETHESDA.  Bn^t^  (Euaabiua  writes  Bf^^M)  mon 
home  of  charity,  was  the  name  of  ti  tank  or  peal, 
surrounded  itl;  f-vc  halls  or  porches  near  tho  sbeep-gate 
at  Jerusalem,  i  radition  now  points  out  thi:>  tank  <>r  pool 
near  the  nate  of  St.  Stephen,  at  the  east  side  of  tho  inuun 
tarn  on  which  the  temple  «tou«l,  where  there  is  an  empt^ 
tank  120  feet  long,  and  40  feet  broad,  walled  round  wim 
stones,  hut  without  water.  Seme  have  endeavourad  to  ao> 
count  Ibr  the  healing  power  of  the  water  contained  in  Ais 
tank  by  its  mineral  properties:  others  (a*  Tlii  ophylactus  in 
his  Commentary,  and  Kichter,  tie  Ba/neo  A'linialt  \\\  Lht- 
sertationtbus  Mfd.  Goii  1776,  4to.  p.  107,  isic.)  by  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  ran  into  it  from  the  sacn£ce» 
RSdllar  Bays  that  the  healing  effect  of  this  water,  espcrcially 
in  namiMdiaordan«ooHldoi^y  last  while  it  waa  quite  fresh. 
This  he  mentions  m  faftrmea  to  John  ▼.  9, 4  ;  'In  these 
porches  lay  a  jjrcat  numlx-r  of  impotent  folk,  of  blind.  ba!t, 
withered,  waitmsjr  for  the  movin><  of  the  water.  Ki>r  an 
BD^^i'l  il  iuii  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool  *uH. 

troubled  the  water :  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling 
of  the  water  stepped  in  was  made  wliok  of  Nvhat-.oever  diaeoM 
he  had.'  Some  hava  aaoibsd  the  ted  eulaur  of  thia  wal« 
to  the  odira  whidi  iteontanMd,otherstotiiaftasih  Vloodal 
the  animals  offered  in  sacrifices.  Eusehiui  doscriK-s  the 
Water  in  the  pool  of  Bethosda  as  remarkably  red  (riKjaiilm^ 
irtfotvtyiilvov .)  (  Sei-  i lottingcr, <i*  Pisririn  Bethftdir,  TiL'ur. 
1705.  4.;  E.  A.  Schulze.  in  den  lieritmschm  vermii^^hiii 
Abhandlungen  und  Urtheilen.  II.  Medicimeeh-hennt^ru- 
titeh-UmtertuehmigtH,  p.  146.  &&;  Winar'a  Wirterimeki 
(Teaenii  Lexieon,} 

BKTHLKHEM-JUDAH.  Ephrath.  or  Ephratab.  * 
called  todistin(,'uish  it  frmn  Btslhlehem  of  Zebulon  (  Jo5.  six. 
IS),  stands  on  a  rising  ^ound  about  six  miles  suuth-ea>t  o! 
Jerusalem.  It  never  was  a  town  of  large  size.  The  oasK 
Dn^  n*^,  Beth«lahem,  Aomw  qfbnai,  indiealaa  piobabhr 

r  r  - 

the  fertihty  of  the  soil.  The  Septuagiut  write  Be^Xa^  toi 
Josephua  B^^Xi^  and  BqdXtf^a.  TMaaiUar  name  of  fi«di- 
lehem  was  ilJ^'SsK.  Ephrath  ah  (Gen.  xzzv.  16,  19 ;  xtviL  , 

T  T  ;   T  I 

7.) :  it  was  fortified  by  Rchoboam,  who  built  cities  fgrde> 
fence  in  Judab.  even  Bethlehem,  &e.  (2  Cluon.  xi.  5.  6.) 
Bethlehem  was  the  birth-place  of  David,  and  also  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  is  said  to  have  insuiutni 
rites  here  to  Adoniik,  The  pious  Empress  Helena  boiit  a 
handsome  rhureb  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  over  the  grotto  ia 
which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  been  bom.  which  remaias 
to  this  day.  This  church  was  much  embeUisbad  by  Coo- 
i^tantine.  and  the  interior  adorned  with  moaaie  work.'  Tbw 
Ixxly  of  the  church  is  ^mpported  by  Ibrty  white  marbit 
Corinthian  columns  in  f  ir  r  -vs:  connected  with  tiiv  yniil  l- 
ing  are  Latin,  Greeli,  and  Armenian  conventx.  The  ruht 
of  gwudbg  (ha  aaciad  cmdta  (pointad  oat  aa  ntoMto  mmtt 
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trough  placed  in  a  grotto  cut  out  of  the  rock)  luM.  it  ap* 
pears,  often  duoiged  hands  from  the  Greeks  to  iIm  Lttlilii, 
and  ia  s  louroe  of  much  jealousy  between  the  monks  of 
Um  tipp  creeds,  though  both  parties  willingly  join  in  its  de- 
fcnM  when  threatened  by  the  Mohtim  t  ,  1  in».  At  the  time 
of  All  Bey's  visit  there  were  only  about  twenty  monks  in 
the  I^tm  conTent.  The  whole  building  is  enclosed  by 
walls  of  great  strength  with  only  one  door,  and  has  tlie 
Mmmnmee  of  a  fortress. 

The  population  of  Bethlehem  is  given  by  AH  Bey  at  500 
families  ;  Volney,  about  1785,  estimated  600  men  capable  of 
hearintr  arms;  and  Parsons  re<'kons  1500  Cathi  In lOUO 
Greeks,  and  a  few  Armenians  ajid  Turks.  The  village  is 
bcauf  i fully  siti  ated ;  the  country  around  is  richly  covered 
with  olives,  vines,  and  ilg-trees,  and  ft  noall  rinUvt  ram 
tfiraugh  the  valley.  Browne  ncntiuit  tb*  laVMiM  «f  ft 
stooe  dunoel.  which  formerly  eonvtTed  the  vatar  ftom 
ScmniiOQ's  pools  to  Jerusalem. 

Then:  rue  sli wn  the  house  of  Sitr.cciii,  llie  tomb  of  Ra- 
chel, tliL>  wells  for  which  Da^nd  longed,  the  place  of  the 
Nativity,  the  fountains  of  Solomon,  the  cave  in  which  David 
cut  oS  Saul's  skirt,  the  wiUanMH  of  SL  John,  ftod  the 
house  where  Joseph  was  trarned  to  into  BfSJft  tnm 
the  wrath  of  Herod,  who  committed  the  atrocious  massanre 
of  all  the  young  children  of  Bethlehem  in  liis  anxiety  to  de- 
stroy one  who  he  feared  would  supplant  him  u\  1  is  throne. 
The  village  of  the  shepherds  eunsists  of  a  number  of  caves 
still  used  as  a  retreat  far  Mttle  and  shepherds  at  night 
The  village  retains  tbft  IHUM  of  Beit-el-lahm.  Poowrice 
mentions  a  singtttar  nMOiad  of  bftking  with  bot^toiMa 
peculiar  to  this  place.  (Mariti's  Hassefqiiixt :  Pococke's, 
Ali  Bey's,  Browne's,  Volney  s.  Travels  in  Syrian  Justin. 
Tn/ph.  c.  78;  Hicron.  Ep.  24,  ad  Marci-U. ;  Euseb.  Dfm. 
KiK  VII.  4 ;  Vit.  Const,  in.  41 ;  Origen,  Op.  i.  567 ;  Eptpb. 
Haer.  51,  &c. ;  Phocas,  c. '27  ;  Protevangd.  Jac.  c  18,  in 
Fabridi  Oodax  Apoeryjih.%,  105;  Smesti  QumpwAi  'Ihn- 
logtca,  i9it  seq. ;  Spanhen,  De  Pr^sepi  Domini  Nottri, 
Berol.  1695,  l2mo.;  Wernsdorf,  De  Bpthhhemo  apud 
flieronymtm,  Vitcb.  J769,  4to. ;  Verpoorusn,  i-ase.  IHi' 
tfrtc.tinnum.  Cobur^'.  1739,  Ovo.;  AbnUeda,  Sjfr.  88; 
Relanrli,  Pal.  643,  &c.) 

BETHLEHEM.  There  are  several  small  towns  and 
villages  of  (bit  name  in  the  United  Stetee.  Anioag  the 
tnost  importuit  b  the  Iteriivian  wttfcDent  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Lehiifh.  a  branch  of  the  Delaware,  fifty 
inile:*  N.  by  W.  from  Philadelphia.  The  buildings,  which, 
hke  all  clhers  within  the  valiey,  are  of  linwstone,  have  the 
uniform  appearance,  and  are  laid  out  with  the  tegttlarity, 
by  which  the  aettleinenta  of  the  hnChran  an  erarywhere 
distinguished.  The  inhabitant*  are  ail  Movavians,  and  have 
here  a  bitthop;  and  as  they  urc  meetly  of  Grrraan  extrac- 
tion, the  German  language  is  inuro  in  usc  taan  the  English. 
English,  however,  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and  the  reli- 
gious si^rvioes  are  performed  in  both  langua^^es.  Besides 
the  church,  there  are  three  large  pabUo  buUdings  in  the 
pla«e  i  naoMlv.  the  house  for  single  bvethmt,  that  ht  single 
■isters,  and  diat  Ibr  audi  widows  as  ate  unprovided  with  a 
house  of  their  own.  Connected  witb  r  Vr  houses  of  the  single 
brethren  ftod  sisters  respective!),  urc  academies  lor  b<iys 
uiid  girls  under  the  immetiiatc  care  of  competent  teachers, 
uiid  nntlcir  ibe  general  superintendence  of  the  minister  of 
the  place,  and  the  elders  and  wardens  of  the  fraternity.  In 
the  hoys  school  instruction  is  given  an  the  LatiD,  English, 
aud  German  languages,  and  m  arithmetic,  music,  draw- 
ing. &c. ;  the  girls  are  t.iught  the  usual  branches  of  know- 
ledge, with  the  English  and  German  languages,  history, 
geography,  music,  and  every  thuig  that  is  u.sually  taught 
in  a  female  boardin{j-»ch(X)l,  with  the  exception  of  dancing. 
These  school*,  particularly  that  for  girls,  have  acquired  a 
very  high  repute ;  and  as  they  do  not  o&r  their  advantages 
«««lliav«lyloHoraviHit,petiMmsefdiflto«nt  religious  per- 
auasiotta  resident  in  Philadelphia,  New  "Vork,  and  other 
towns  in  the  neighbouring  staten.  often  send  their  children 
to  Bethlehem  for  education.  (Morse  s  Ap'.encan  G«ogra- 
phv :  Lieut.  Praneia  Hall's  TriweU  in  Canada  and  the 

BliTH  PHAGE.  )OS  m  (pronounced  BetbAggi), 

^^^fifJg9»  tt  a  village  two  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on 
the  Honnt  of  Olivee,  whence  Chrint  obtained  the  ass  on 
» h;r  h  he  rode  into  Jcrufalcni ;  a  custom  which  was  and 
p-  rhapa  iii  kept  up  at  present  by  the  Latin  monks  of  Jeru- 


salem who  attend  to  the  city  their  superior,  clothed  m  hia 
official  hahte  and  tnonntad  on  an  ass,  strewing  palm-lwTM 
and  their  garments  before  him.  (Pocooke,  &c.) 

According  to  Rauwolf  (p.  439)  there  were  in  hia  time 
(A.D.  15  71)  fg-trcesat  Betbphagc.  According  to  Origensa 
ad  Maithsum,  Bethphage  was  a  place  of  the  prieatsi  or  ft 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  oooiBUiiity.  (8*0  HiMt  in  Oligaiii 
Opera,  iii.  p.  743.) 

BETHUNE,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Fat 
de  Calais.  It  is  on  the  little  river  Lawe  or  Lave  fothenvise 
BrMte  or  Bietre),  a  feeder  of  the  Lys ;  116  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Paris  in  a  straight  line;  or  I2j  mil.  ^  1  v  ^he  road  thu  j^h 
Peronne  and  Arras;  in  50"  31'  N.  lat.  aiui  2,"  38'  £,  long 
from  Ghvenwieh. 

This  town  is  not  of  very  remote  antiquity,  having  1 
•eateely  known  before  the  beginning  of  the  elevenw 
tury.  At  that  period  it  was  a  lordship,  the  lords  of  wbiell 
bore  also  the  title  of  Avouii  de  Saint- fVatt  d'Arrat;  and 
it  continued  in  the  same  family  till  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  it  came  by  marriage  into  the 
hands  first  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  and  afterwards  of  thft 
duke  of  Burgundy ,  Philippe  le  Hardi  (Philip  the  Brave)  aon 
of  Jean  (Jfllm)  II.  king  of  Franee.  This  duke  esehanged  il 
for  another  possession  with  the  count  of  Namur,  but  Philippe 
le  Bon  (Philip  the  (Sood)  duke  of  Burgundy,  grandson  of 
Pliii  ppi  le  Hardi.  acquired  it  again  by  purchase.  Tlio 
lordship  was  united  to  the  county  of  Artois  by  Charles  son 
of  Philippe  le  Bon,  and  with  that  county  fell  by  conquest 
into  the  hands  of  Lottie  XL  of  Ttmm,  ioA  aftnwarda  hr 
treatv  came  to  the  House  of  Anatria,  lOao  Spanbh  brandi  ef 
which  inherited  it  In  1645,  in  the  reign  of  Lnui?  XIV., 
Bethune  was  taken  by  the  French,  under  Gabtuu  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  king's  uncle,  and  with  the  rest  of  Ar- 
toui  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
1659.  In  1710  It  was  taken  by  the  allies  under  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eocene,  but  rostoied  to 
Tiranee  at  the  peace  of  Utieeht  Previoot  to  its  last  «ap> 
turo  the  fortifications  of  Bethune  had  been  augmented 
and  strengthened  by  Vauban.  (Expilly,  Dictinnnairr  dea 
Qaukt.) 

The  town  is  of  a  form  nearly  triangular,  the  castle,  a  very 
irregular  structure,  occupying  one  w  the  angles.  We  havft 
no  account  of  the  present  state  «t  mpoaianea  of  the  toati; 
Expilly,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  daeerihea  it  aa  w 
built  and  ill  paved;  liut  the  pi  ewe  or  public  square  is  large, 
regular,  and  handsome.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were 
several  religious  houses,  a  colleg  aic  cIjuk  h,  an  1  two  parish 
churches.  The  religious  houses  were  of  Capuchins  an^ 
ReooUeu;  an  establishment  of  the  JMuitSt  who  had  ft 
collie  under  their  direction ;  and  four  nuDnaiiaa,  vis,  taw 
of  PtaaebecDa,  ene  ef  Aunnnetato  niiiMii  and  van  of*  Im 
Filles  de  la  Paix.'  There  von  abo  an  ho^lal,  bimI  an 
endowed  school  for  poor  girls. 

The  tra  it  t  pM  tnuri  is  benefited  by  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Lawc,  which  navigation  commences  here  and  con- 
tinues till  the  junction  of  toe  Lawe  with  the  Lys.  Thete 
are  tan-jaids,  brewaries,  flour  and  oil  mills;  earthenware 
is  also  made,  and  the  ehsese  of  the  district  is  in  high 
repute.  Linen  cloth  is  also  a  very  considerable  art;  le  nf 
trade.  The  population  in  1832  amounted  to  683V.  It 
has  rather  diminished  within  tlic  lust  thirty  years. 

Bethune  is  tlie  capital  of  an  arrondissement  which  con- 
tains .146  square  milca  Or  ttlnMO  acres,  and  is  divided  into 
8  cantons  and  144  communes :  population  of  the  arrandiaao' 
mentin  1S39,  131,849. 

BETHY'LUS  (Zoology),  a  genus  formed  by  Ciirier.  nnd 
placed  by  him  under  his  second  order  of  birds  (L^s  Paiste' 
remix),  in  the  first  tribe  { D'^ntirottret),  ami  m  xhr  drst 
family  {Laniadai).  He  says  that  there  is  but  one  species 
known  (Laniut  Leveriamu  of  Shaw,  Laniu*  pieatut  of 
Latham),  and  that  the  great  shiike  (JtoniM  COnrinut  dt 
Shaw)  approaches  it,  though  L.  mnimu  has  tfie  U)]  mora 
compresMd. 

vieillot  has  changed  the  generic  name  to  Cisiopu,  and 
llliger  makes  it  a  Tangara. 

The  genus  is  thus  characterixed  by  Vieillot;  bill  short* 
robust,  swollen,  a  little  compressed  towards  the  and ;  upper 
mandible  notched  and  eurVod  at  the  point;  g^  euiatw  i 
the  third  and  fburth  4|uins  longest ;  outer  toea  united  at 
their  base^ 

l  e  Vaillant  has  figured  tliis  bird  (pi.  SO)  under  the  name 
<}i  Pie  Pie-greiche.  \\  li  ti  jn  l  ,  lack  are  the  only  colour* 
of  iu  piunage,  distributed  hke  those  of  the  msgpic  which 
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tt  u  *aid  to  resemble  in  miniature  in  Gtuana  and  BraxU* 
where  it  is  a  native. 

BETHY'LUS.  ia  aattmdqgjr,  tfenus  of  hytneno|«MOl» 
mtects  of  the  family  ProcUitiupMlw .  it^  princtpal  diatinetm 
obaraoters  sre,  antenna)  ijeniculateJ,  tlnrlcfti-jomted  in  both 
texes;  the  luad  is  depresst'd  i.inl  ibe  protlmrax  \cr\  elon- 
l^ate  and  ftlmost  trianpular.  The  wings  have  only  one 
large  marginal  celt,  not  closed ;  abdomen  ooaicaU  legs  short, 
femora  thick. 

These  little  Ibor-vkigBd  fliea.  vUdk  ais  iwimkmhk  for 
their  lut^e  depreased  heads,  are  not  vwy  iniUkB  mta  in 

their  aiipeomnce,  and  are  found  in  flowers  and  sometimes 
ou  the  loaves  of  shrubs,  to  which  they  re«ort  in  search  of 
small  caterpillars,  which  they  slon'  up  in  cells  to  nouri!>.h 
their  future  progeny.  The  pruioipal  hauota  of  these  io- 
■«eta  are  drr.  samly  situations. 

Mr.  HaUihiy  baa  given  an  iotanatiiur  •eoomit  cf  a  spe- 
cies of  tiiia  genus  in  the  sevtnth  nuiMt  of  the  BHtomth 
brtcttl  Moftmne. 

BETLIS.   [See  Bedlis.] 

BETO'NICA,  or  BETONY,  a  suppressed  genus  of  her- 
baceous plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  LabiaUe. 
[Bee  Stachts.] 

BETROTHMENT.  We  wniietiiiiea  hear  of  parties  being 
fmtrrrthed  to  each  other,  which  means  that  each  has  pledgee 
his  i  r  luT  tr-:!h  nr  fruth  tn  the  other,  to  enter  at  some  con- 
venient time,  fixed  or  undetermined,  into  the  state  of  matri- 
tnony.  It  now  has  seldom  any  other  meaning  than  that 
the  parties  have  ennged  themselves  privately,  sometimes, 
ttoogh  it  is  ptwuiuw  very  rarely,  in  the  presooM  «f  om  or 
more  friends  who  might,  if  necewity  of  doing  so  arose,  bear 
tej«ttnu)ny  to  such  an  engagement  having  been  entered  into. 
K\fA  the  rustic  ccremunies  which  heretoloro  were  in  use  to 
givts  aome  kind  of  tormality  to  such  €»ntrai:ls  seem  almost 
to  hvn  faUen  into  entire  disuse.  In  untient  times,  however, 
tlwt*  nws  •ngugeinents  of  this  kind  of  a  very  fionnal  nature, 
■ad  thojr  were  not  thought  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  great 
legislators  of  antiquity.  In  the  laws  of  Moses  there  are 
certain  prnvinions  respecting  the  state  of  the  virgin  who  is 
betrolhcd.  Ir.  \'.:<-  Roman  law,  the  '  s{>i»n!>dlia,'  or  hetroth- 
ment,  is  defined  to  be  a  *  pruinifte  of  a  future  marriage'  It 
eould  take  place  after  the  parties  were  seven  years  of  age. 
Umi*  WBt  no  fiaed  tiaie  after  hetrothment  at  wbioti  but- 
riaM  WWII— rl>y  Mlowed,  hitfc  ft  night  for  various  vsMons 
be  deferred  for  several  years.  The  sponsalia  miRht  bo  rnado 
without  the  two  parties  being  present  at  the  ceremony. 
(See  Dif^est.  xxiii.  tit.  i.) 

The  ranonmtt  speak  of  betrothing  and  of  marrying,  de- 
scribing the  former  as  being  sponsalia,  or  espousals,  with  the 
r4vAa  cb/UtiriH  the  latter  with  the  «sr4a4M|>rM«^  In 
fSaitlaad,  Ihete  fa  no  doubt  that  fomA  eagafstteats  oP^ 
Hind  were  usual  down  to  the  Iitt.p  of  the  Reformation.  One 
els«  of  the  documents  wim  h  liavt--  descended  ia  families 
"  >  have  heen  careful  in  the  preservation  of  their  antient 
evidences,  are  marriage-contracts,  whioh  are  generally  hp- 
tween  parentR,  and  set  eut  with  stating  that  a  marriage  shall 
be  aolemnisad  beteeea  seriein  partiea  when  they  ettaia  to  a 
certain  agOter  at  some  distant  period,  as  after  six  months  or 
a  year;  and  amongst  the  terms  of  t1:f  mntnrt  it  i^^  riot  tin- 
xuualto  find  stipulations  respecting  the  apj)an;l  ol  Uic  iuturc 
bride,  and  the  cost  of  the  entertainment  which  is  to  l>e 
prnridcd  on  the  occasion.  When  thi'se  contracts  were 
entered  inttt  bf  the  |eaelltR,  then-  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  yoangw  feite  tolenialy  phghted  their  troth  to 
each  other. 

The  late  l|(fr.  Francis  Douce,  who  was  very  learned  in  all 
matter*  relating  to  the  popular  cu>toins  of  our  own  and  other 
nations,  desoribcH  the  ceremony  of  U  troihrncnt  [llluxtra- 
tiofi*  0/  Sfiaktpeare  and  nf  An'tient  Manners,  vol.i.  p.  108> 
u»  having  coBsisled  in  '  the  interchangemcnt  of  rings— the 
kiaa— the  johiini  of  haada;  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
testimony  oT  witnesses.'  In  Pranoe.  where  tfie  eemaony  is 
known  by  the  name  of  _/F(i»p/»7A'f,  the  presence  of  the  cure, 
or  of  a  priest  commisstune<l  by  him,  was  essential  to  the 
completeiif^s  (if  the  contract.  In  England,  tsuch  contracts 
were  brouuiit  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Cfcleisiastical  law. 
ComptaintH  are  made  by  a  writer  about  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, cited  in  EUui's  edition  of  Brvid's  Popuhr  AnU- 
fMilmr.  that  certain  superstitiotn  ceremonies  had  beeone  1 
*s>nn«cte<l  with  these  engajjemonts  ;  hut  Mr  Douce  w.qs  un- 
able lo  find  in  any  of  the  antient  iituals  of  the  cluin  h  auv 
ure-  i  .'  .  il  form  in  wlur  li  this*  kind  o'  esptuisals  were  to  ho 
islebrat«U.   The  church,  however,  undertook  to  punish  the 


violation  of  the  contract  Whoever,  after  betrothment,  re- 
flised  to  proceed  to  matrimony,  in  fade  tetimm,  wae  liabk 
to  eiooaununication  till  lelivced  by  publie  aeneoo*.  Tliis 
was  taken  awa>  by  aet  W  Geo.  II.  e.  S3,  ana  the  eajvieved 

party  was  left  to  seek  his  re  in  1}  In  an  action  at  fommon 
law  for  breach  of  prumtixe  ot  iiij,iuagc.  The  ciiurch  al-io 
declared  that  no  kind  of  matrimonial  engagement  could  be 
entered  into  by  infanta  under  seven  years  of  age ;  and  that 
from  seven  to  twelve,  and  in  the  ca^-  ot  mulee  to  ftsiitecn, 
they  Bti^t  betroth  themselves,  but  not  be  eentracted  io 
■satriaMmy.  Fhrthw.  if  anv  betiothawnt  at  all  took  plaee. 
it  wa<;  to  Ih)  done  openly,  and  this  the  priests  weM  tOSlnMtad 
to  urge  ui>on  the  people  as  of  importance. 

Bisliop  Sparrow  {Ratumaie  on  the  Cvmmon  Prater,  p.  2i '  1 
regards  the  marriage  f^ervice  of  the  Church  of  i&ngland  as 
eonteinil^  in  it  both  the  verba  de  futuro  and  the  verbm^ 
prtPtmH,  or  ee  being  in  fiMt  both  a  beuothment  aad  a  fair* 
riage.  The  first  he  m^s  ia  the  questions,  *  Wilt  thoati^* 
&C.,  and  the  answers, '  I  ufill,' — attributing  to  the  word  teiJi. 
perhaps  erroneously,  the  sense  of  intenttpn  nUher  than  of 
resolution.  Ttie  woidi  «f  eostnet  wbisli  Mkw  an  the 
verba  de  prtenenti. 

The  northern  naliaot,  including  the  English  aad  Ae 
Scotch,  called  this  oennotty  by  the  expressive  term,  hand- 
fasttng,  or  hand-/a»iniiig.  In  Germany  the  parties  arc 
called  respectively  'bride'  and  'bridegroom.'  '  braut*  and 
'  brautigam,'  from  the  time  of  the  betrothment  (verlobung) 
until  the  marriage,  when  these  designations  cease. 

BEri  l<:  RTON,  THOMAS.  This  celebrated  actor  was 
born  in  August,  1635,  in  TothiU-etrset,  Weetoiiniiter.  his 
father  being  at  that  time  undep-cook  to  King  Charles  I. 
Evincing  early  a  bve  of  literature,  it  was  origin  ally  the  in- 
tention of  his  parents  to  educate  him  f(jr  one  "f  the  libera, 
professions,  but  the  breaking  uut  of  llio  civil  war»  Ixustrating 
this  design,  the  boy  was  at  hiii  own  request  apprenticed  to  a 
bookseller  named  Rhodes,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible,  Charing 
Cross.  In  1659  Rhodes,  who  had  hsen  wardrobe-keeper  at 
the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  before  the  troubles,  obtained  a 
license  for  a  company  of  players  to  act  at  the  Cock-pit  in 
Urury-lane,  and  here  young  Betterton  coranieiued  his 
career  as  an  actor  at  the  tige  of  twaaty-fbur,  performiiw 
with  the  greatest  success  in  several  01  Beanmoul  and 
fletehar's  nlays,  tbm  nost  in  ftahion. 

Ia  IMS  ne  was  engaged  by  Sir  William  Davwaent.  and 
appeared  on  the  opening  of  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Ir 
Fields  in  Sir  William's  new  play  the  '  Siege  of  Rho.i.  >, 
His  perlirjii  I  :ice  of  Hamlet  about  this  time  is  *airl  by  Doaj'i 
to  have  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  may 
bo  said  to  have  received  traditionally,  through  Sir  William 
Davenaat,  the  inatraetioas  eC  Shakspeeia  luiaedf  Ar  the 
represeataliea  of  tUs  efaarseler.  Clbber,  Addfsori,  end  the 
author  of  *  A  Lick  at  the  Laurent,'  all  r-nn'-i:'-  i".  their  a  inu- 
ration  of  him  iu  this  part.  The  latit  paiiiLUiaiizuii  the  is.^:cat 
with  the  ghost,  in  which  he  says  Betterton's  couuteQaoce, 
naturally  ruddy  and  sanguine,  would  turn,  with  tho  violent 
emotions  of  amiMHMait  ttd  horror,  'as  pale  as  hia  neck- 
cloth.' He  beeuw  en  vtueh  in  frwnr  with  Charl^m  II. 
thatCtbber  asserts  he  went  over  to  Paris  at  bis  Majesty  s 
especial  commai:rl  ta  study  the  French  stage,  ami  introduce 
from  it  whalevt  r  he  thought  would  improve  our  own,  ar>! 
thiit  u  IS  to  Ir.ni  we  are  indebted  for  ni'i'.n;u'  •^'"■■tn  rv. 
though  some  writers  ascnUe  its  iutruductran  to  Sir  WiUuta 
DavenanL 

In  1670  be  nanied  aa  aotnas  of  tho  namaar  Bauadoma, 
a  most  amiaMe  vraman.  who  taaked  as  high  araoti^  the 

female,  as  her  husband  among  the  male  perfbrrairs.  ITer 
Lady  Macbetli  was  considered  one  of  the  most  adimr.\i  k* 
representations  on  the  stage.  80  great  was  the  e^timaton 
in  which  they  were  Irathlield,  that  in  1675,  on  the  perlo nu- 
ance of  Crowne's  pastoral,  called  '  Calisto^  or  the  Cha»ts 
Nymph.'  bgr  the  Princesses  MoiT  and  Anae^tba  Doke  oT 
Moamoutb  and  other  persons  of  diiliaBtfaa,  Hr,  and  Ka. 

Iktterton  waw  employed  to  instmel  the  tOjrel  and  mUs 

amateurs  duritij:  the  rehearsals. 

In  1692  Hettcrton  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  all  his  little 
savings  (which,  though  his  salary  is  said  never  to  ba\c  ex. 
eecded  At.  per  week,  had  amounted  to  2000/.)  in  a  com- 
mercial specuktiDa.  The  inAueaeaitf  the  Sul  of  Dotvd 
obtained  for  him  shortly  afterwards  the  royal  licsensc  for  a 

Mf-w  Ihciitre,  wliirh  lu?  wo*  ?pec<lily  eTin'  l  1 ,  '  \  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  many  persons  of  quaiilv.  I"  erect  wiihiij 
tiie  rtalls  ot  tho  Tninis  Court,  Lincoln  *  Inn  Fields^  He 
opened  it,  April  30th,  1695, with Congrevascoiedy of 'Laea 
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^tof,  ipMbIi ihmi fwy mu>]umM. but  w^MtLtsmymn, 

lie  profits  arising  from  the  theatre  proring  very  iosignifi- 
■aiit,  and  Mr.  Bettcrtoii  trrowinfi  very  infirm  and  iufiferinw 
'DUtinually  from  tho  ^'Out,  hu  retired  ut  once  from  niaiiaf^e- 
nent  and  the  stage.  The  narrowness  of  his  circunistancee 
wing  known  to  the  public,  it  was  determined  to  give  him  a 
wnolt,  mnd  on  Tbundajr  the  Stb  of  April,  1709  («•«  Tke 
Tbf  Iw,  Na  I.),  ^  eomedy  of '  Love  ibr  Love' WM  pwfbnned 
or  that  pnrpnse,  Bctterton  himself,  though  nearly  seventy- 
v)ur,  suiUaiiiig  the  youthful  part  of  Valentine.  The  cele- 
a  .\te(l  performers  Mr.  Dog^et,  Mrs.  Barry  and  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle,  who  bad  quitted  tiie  stage  sonM  time  previously, 
icted  for  him  on  tni*  eeeasion.  Con^rave  wrote  a  prologue, 
ind  Row*  an  «pihie|M  (printed  in  his  work*),  which  latter 
tu»  spoken  ^Mn.  Barry,  who,  with  Mr*.  Biacegirdle,  sup- 
>orteu  'Old  Thomas,'  as  Betterton  in  called  in  it,  while  ap- 
)lauses  were  showered  upon  lum  by  an  audience  almnst  as 
lumerous  beliind,  as  it  was  before  the  curtain.  The  profiu 
•t'  the  night  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  500/.  In  bep- 
ember,  Bctterton  appeared  again  in  Hamlet,  a  particular 
lotioe  of  wbteh  perfbraMaoe  is  given  in  the  '  Tatler*'  No.  7 1 ; 
ind  Mr.  Owen  M'Swinny,  tiien  manager  of  the  Opera 
louse  in  tho  Haymarkct,  prevailed  uu  Lim  to  perform  oc- 
•asionally  during  the  foUowiuf;  winter.  On  Tliursday,  the 
3th  of  Aiiril,  J710,  lie  took  aiiollier  benefit,  an  invitation 
Q  which  was  kindly  published  in  the  'Tatkr'  of  Tuesday 
be  11th,  No.  Ii7.  On  this  occasion  he  enacted  his  cele- 
»rftl«d  partof  MeUotiiia  in  the '  Maid's  Tragedy.'  The  event, 
lowever,  proved  Ibtal,  Ibr  baling  been  suddenly  attacked 
ty  till'  ^rout,  in  order  to  prevent  disapiwiritnient  he  made 
ise  of  auaie  outward  applications,  which  reduced  tlie  jiWcUmg 
irul  enabled  him  to  walk  on  the  stage  with  one  foot  in  a 
lippur ;  but  the  violence  of  the  remedy  drove  the  distemper 
nto  his  head,  which  a  few  days  afterwards  terminated  his 
iXistenee  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
m  Tuesday.  May  2nd,  1710,  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster, 
villi  much  rerciuotiy,  accnnimir  to  the  '  Taller'  fur  Thurs- 
lay.  May  4th.  Isu.  167.  '  Such  ua  ttclor  ai>  Mr.  Betterton,' 
.ays  tho  essayist,  'ought  to  be  recorded  with  the  same  re- 
'pect  as  Roscius  among  the  Romans.'  Cibber  says. '  He 
n»  aa  aetor  as  Shakspeare  was  an  author,  both  without 
lompetiton,  formed  for  the  mutual  assistance  and  iUustra- 
lon  of  each  other's  genius.'  As  a  man  he  is  said  to  have 
>ecn  modest,  poUte,  generous,  benevolent,  of  a  cheerful 
einper,  with  a  pious  reliance  upon  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
idcnce.  Dryden  mentions  his  judgment  honourably  in  his 
ireface  to  '  Don  Sebastian,'  and  Rowe  acknowledges  liis 
)bUgaliont  to  him  in  his  '  Life  of  Shakspeare,*  Betterton 
laring  made  a  journey  into  Warwickshire  expressly  to  ch- 
ain information.  Pope  admired  him  exceedingly,  and 
tainted  hii)  portrait  in  oil,  which  is  said  to  be  still  preserved 
It  the  Earl  of  Maiisfletd's,  Caen  Wood.  The  following  mi- 
mic and  curious  description  of  his  person  towards  the  close 
if  his  life,  is  given  by  Anthony  Aston,  in  a  pamphlet,  eu- 
itled  '  A  brief  Sapptement  to  CoHey  Cibber,  fieq.,  bis 
Uvea  of  the  late  famous  Actors  and  Actresses,'  8vo. : — 

*  Mr.  Betterton,  although  a  superlative  good  actor,  laboured 
atidcr  an  ill  fii^iue,  liein^;  cluniMU  made,  having  a  great 
iicad,  a  short  luik;k  iicck,  ^luouud  ui  Urn  shoulders,  and  had 
'ii  short  arras,  which  ho  rarely  lifted  higher  than  his  sto- 
''oacli.  His  left  hand  frequently  lodged  in  his  breast,  be- 
tvevu  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  while  with  his  right  he  pro- 
pared  his  speech;  bis  actions  were  few  hut  just;  he  had 
little  eyes  and  a  broad  face,  a  little  pock-frctten,  a  corpuknt 
""ty,  iuid  thick  v>i;U  larue  feet;  he  was  better  to  xneet 
.li.iu  to  foUuw,  fur  hia  aitpccl  v>d!>  Mirious,  venerable,  and 
inajr  tii',  It  his  latter  time  a  little  paralytic:  his  voice  was 
low- and  grtiinb'in;;,  yet  he  could  tune  it  by  an  artful  climax, 
whieb  enforced  universal  attention,  even  from  the  fope  and 
orange-girls;  be  was  incapable  of  dancing,  even  in  a  coun- 
>i  y-dance,  as  was  Mrs.  Barry,  but  their  good  (jualities  were 

•ii"'*'  thnn  equal  to  their  ili_-ri<-ieiu-ie>.' 

Mr.  Btitturtoa  wrtrte  and  aiUfed  M!vc>r<il  dramatic  pieces 
(see  Biosraph.  Dram.),  but  none  of  them  have  kept  posses- 
si  <ii  of  thf  .^ta<^'f>.  Queen  Anne  setO.ed  a  pension  upon  bis 
Hidow,  who  surviv'  d  him  only  a  year  and  ahalft  grief  for 
t'au  loss  of  her  husband  deprived  bur  of  reason. 

(Colicy  Gibber's  Xicwr  and  Apoloj^y ;  Companion  to  ihe 
Plity  houte;  Dmsiraph.  iM-am. ;  Si'r  Richard  Steele  and 
Aduison  in  The  Toiler:  Gait's  Livu      the  Actort,  &e.) 

HI'.TTI.NF.LH.  S.\ VERIO,  was  born  at  Mantua  in 
1714.  and  studied  at  Bologna,  wliere  ae  entered  the  nder 
tif  the  iasuils  in  1736.  He  waa  afterwards  aent  to  Brweta, 


■nd  diere  heoama  aoqiwintad  wifh  ManaeheOl,  Domnti. 

Cardiniil  Qi;iriri,  nnd  other  learned  men,  whose  conversation 
oncoura^ea  tarn  in  his  literary  [lursiiiis.  In  1744  he  re- 
turned to  Boloj^na.  where  he  frequented  the  society  of 
Man£redi,  Zauutii,  Ghedini,  and  other  distinguished  men  of 
that  city.  In  1748  he  was  sent  to  Veoioe.  where  he  haeaBM 
likewiie  intiiBate  with  the  literaiy  man  oiC  tiiat  ptaee*  vho 
used  to  aflaemhla  fivqueofly  in  his  cell.  Bettinelli  wrala 
a  little  poem  in  remembrance  of  them,  which  he  styl^ 
'  Par uaj,o  Voiieto."  Iii  17  j)  he  was  sent  to  Parma,  as  di- 
rector of  the  studios  in  the  college  of  the  nobility  in  that 
city.  He  there  conceived  the  idea  of  bts  principal  work,  on 
the  revival  of  literature  in  Italy  in  the  eleranth  oentury, 
which,  howerec;  be  did  not  complete  £»  many  yean  after. 
In  1756  betnwdled  through  partof  Germany  to  Stiasburg 
and  Nancy,  as  tutor  tn  the  two  sons  of  Prince  Hohenlohe. 
Towards  the  end  of  1757  he  accompanied  the  princess  of 
I'arma  to  Paris;  he  ;:fu:r.v.irds  visited  Normandy,  and  then 
went  to  the  court  of  Kiuj;  Stanislaus  at  Nancy,  who  was  a 
patron  of  hterary  men,  and  who  charged  Bettinelli  with  a 
conunisBon  £nr  VoltairB,  lalative  to  hw  a  mijlion  ol  fianes 
wbidi  Voltaire  intended  to  employ  in  Lomine.  Voltaire 
was  then  living  at  the  Dclices,  a  touulrv  seat  near  Geneva, 
from  whence  he  soon  after  removed  lo  Forney.  He  received 
Bettinelli  with  great  ki^idne^s,  and  aiterwa^s  occasionalljf 
corresponded  with  hin].  One  of  Voltaire's  letters  to  Bettt< 
nelli,  dated  March,  1 760,  which  is  rharaeteristio  of  the  writer, 
waa  puUiabed  ibr  the  ficat  time  in  Ugoni'a  biography  of 
Bettinelli.  In  this  letter  Voltaua  flatten  Bettinelli,  pro- 
fesses, his  respect  for  the  Jesuits,  speaks  highly  of  England, 
abuses  m  coaise  terms  the  clergy  of  Gene\*a,  praises  tliu 
king  of  Prussia,  pities  the  fallen  slate  of  France,  and  all 
this  in  bis  usual  jocular,  satirical,  rambling  style,  sneering 
at,  and  diiptayiog  hu  vit  iqmip  w1|iMlt  bomvar 
serious. 

Bettinelli  retomed  to  Parma  in  17M.  In  the  same  year 

I  he  went  lo  Verona,  u  li« n  l.u  remained  till  I  "67,  spending  a 
i  great  part  of  his  time  in  u  pleasant  country-house  belonging 
I  to  the  Jesuits  near  Verona.  He  there  wrote  his  '  HiHorgi- 
mento  d'ltalia  negh  Studj,  nelle  Arti  e  nei  Costumi  dope  il 
Mille.'  which  he  published  in  1 773,  just  allac  the  •iq>> 
pression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  On  iue  Mtttn  to  his  na- 
tive Mantua,  he  published,  in  1780,  an  edition  ot  bis  va- 
rious works  in  ci^lit  vols.  bvo.  In  1796  the  French  inva- 
sion drove  Bettinelli  away  from  Mantua,  and  he  took 
refuge  at  Verona,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Ippolitc 
Pindemonte.  Bettinelli  returned  to  Mantua  atW  tliat  place 
bad  eunaodared  to  Ihe  French,  and  resumed  his  litemy 
occupations,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  of  fouraeore. 
Bonaparte  made  Bettinelli  a  knight  of  the  Iron  Crown,  and 
u  member  of  tho  National  Institute.  BettinelU  died  at  Man- 
tua lu  September,  1 808,  being  past  ninety  years  of  age.  His 
life  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  his  having  been 
intimate  with  several  successive  generations  of  learned  men 
and  bis  forming  a  oonneetiag  Imk  between  the  IlaUan  Ute- 
rature  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  that  ol  the  nineteenth. 

BettineUi's  '  Risorgimonto '  is  the  only  work  by  which 
his  literary  reputation  is  now  sustained.  The  subject  is 
very  interesting,  and  he  was  the  first  to  ti-eat  it  in  a  me- 
thodical and  attractive  manner.  His  plan  is  well  distributed, 
and  the  spirit  of  his  remarks  is  generally  liberal.  He  bo- 
gins  by  giving  a  sketch  of  the  low  state  to  which  scianea 
and  literature  had  fisllen  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, which  form  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  Italy 
He  then  traces  thoda  .  :i  .  f  their  revival  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centurie^i,  and  hu  poisiies  in  review  the  men  who 
cultivated  various  branches  of  learning,  especially  theology 
and  imisprudaooe,  most  of  whom  are  now  forgotten.  In 
tha  uiirtaenth  century  tba  attdieat  writers  in  tho  Italian  lan- 
guage make  their  appearance,  and  early  in  the  folknring 
century  we  find  that  language  emuT^ini:  at  once  into  all  tba 
vigour  and  refinement  of  full  maturity,  liettinelli  investi- 
gates with  much  erudition  this  singularly  rapid  progress  of 
the  language  of  Italy.  He  then  follows  the  brilliant  course 
of  Italian  literature  and  science  through  the  ftiurteenth  cen- 
tury, thus  leading  the  reader  through  the  first  period  of 
modern  learning  and  carrying  him  towards  the  age  of  the 
Medifi,  which  constitutes  a  second  and  distinct  epoch.  In 
l':c  i  ;i  I  a:"  fli  s  .i  nr'^  lie  U'cats  of  the  fine  arts,  of  the 
progress  ol  industry,  of  coromeiToe.of  vseaJth,  and  of  manners 
and  habits  during  the  same  period.  Bettinelli  made  a  good 
oae  of  tba  immense  atone  lalating  to  the  erudition  of  tha 
middla  agat,  wUdi  Mnralori  hi*  Uonoodjr  coUeeied  in  Ua 
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workii.  Tlie  '  Rismri^imento  was  reprinted  tt  Milan  in 
four  vol*.  I  'Jmi).  ISTJ-'JO.  Among  Bettinelli's  other  works 
we  may  mention  '  L'EiUusiasmo,"  which  is  a  trcutisu  on  the 
nature  and  character  or  enthusiasm,  espeoially  with  respect 
to  the  flm  aitt ;  *  Lettora  Vitgiliane,'  in  wbicb  the  author 
■hom  a  greet  deBetanov  of  iMto  and  critical  jndgnent,  ae- 
compani^  by  much  fltp|wney  and  dogmatism,  especially 
where  be  speaks  of  Dante  in  contemptuous  terms.  Gasparo 
Goszi  replied  to  Bettint  lli  in  his  'Difesa  di  Dante."  Betti- 
oeUi,  however,  persisted  in  his  judgment,  which  he  rcpeate<l 
when  aig^tv-two  years  of  age  in  his  '  Disscrtazionc  Acade- 
mioa  aopim  iDaaiV  in  whieh,  among  other  things,  be  elevates 
Bembo  and  DaBa  Caaa  alwvia  Danta  in  poetical  laerit  In 


consequence  of  this  strans^e  perversity  of  taste  bordering  on 
barbarisra,  the  wits  of  Verona  nicknamed  the  Rev.  Father 
Bettinelli,  *  Father  Totila."  One  of  Bettinelli's  latest  works 
is,  *  Delle  Leltcre  e  dellc  Arti  Manlovane,'  a  book  wliich  con- 
Uiat  much  local  and  municipal  erudition  concerning  Mantua. 
Ha  wnMa  also  a  vast  ouantity  of  verses  of  little  or  no  merit. 
Ha  left  two  poems  in  NSLtOna. '  L'Europa  punita  o  il  Secolo 
XVIII.,'  in  twelve  cantos,  and  tba  'Bonaparte  in  Italia.'  in 
four  cantos.  In  the  latter  he  extols  Bonaparte,  whom  he 
had  reviled  in  the  former.  In  this  he  followed  the  example 
of  other  literary  men  of  his  age,  hut  he  has  been  luckier 
than  they,  inasmuch  as  both  his  poems  have  remained  in- 
•ditad.  They  axiat  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Mantua.  (Ugoni, 
iMfti  Lttttratun  IttJiim.'i 

BE'TULA.  or  the  birch,  a  genus  of  hardy  trees  or  shrubs, 
some  of  the  former  of  which  are  among  the  most  useful 
plants  of  northern  latitudes.  It  pives  its  name  to  the 
natural  order  Betulinetp,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  genus ; 
and  is  characterized  by  its  tlowers  growing  in  catkins,  the 
acalea  of  which  are  thin  and  three  lobed,  and  by  the  scales 
aublanding  three  flat  ituita,  aaeh  famished  with  two  styles, 
and  expanded  into  a  thin  win|^  on  either  aide;  these  fhiils 
are  what  are  vulgarly  called  bireh  seeds.  The  species  are. 
with  one  exception,  found  beyond  the  tropic  in  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  the  species  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  a 
little  evergreen  plant  called  B.  antarctica,  of  whiah  little  is 
xecocdad  except  that  it  inhabita  Tierra  del  Fuago. 

At  biiebaa  ara  of  oonaiderabla  inpoituioain  ooM  climates, 
«e  ahall  briefly  notice  all  fh«  more  remarkable  specic<<, 
wliieh  may  be  conTenianUv  diipoaad  according  to  their  pre- 
vaflhig  gaogiaidiiaal  diittimitioik 

•  KtlROPKAN  BiKCHKS. 

1.  Betula  AlbaAhn  Qommoa  birch;  branches  erect, wlwn 
young  covered  with  a  almt  aloae  down  never  smooth,  and 
warted :  leaves  with  a  aonavbat  rhomboidal  form,  ovate, 
generally  doubly  sermtad.  with  downy  footstalks,  acute,  but 

not  tapering  to  the  jwint  :  catkins  pendulous.  A  native  of 
Europe  from  the  most  tKirlliern  to  the  most  southern  coun- 
tries, m  the  latter,  however,  not  appearing  except  on  moun- 
tains at  a  considerable  elevation ;  on  /Etna  it  does  not  occur 
below  4762  feet  above  the  sea,  according  to  Philippi.  It  is 
ako  fiiuAd  eaitiracd  in  Aaia»  aa  ikr  at  leaat  aa  the  Altai 
Mountains.  Although  this  apeeies  ia  not  much  valued  for 
iu  timber,  it  is  extremely  useful  for  many  other  purposes. 
Russia  »king  are  said  t^>  be  tanned  with  the  empyrcumatic 
oil  of  its  bark,  from  which  the  |>eculiar  odour  of  such  leather 
is  derived.  Cordage  is  obtained  from  it  by  the  Laplanders, 
who  also  prepare  a  red  dye  fton  it ;  the  young  shoots  serve 
to  uurian  toair  ratik,  and  vinagar  ia  obtained  from  the 
ftnnantad  aan.  Tba  inhabitanto  of  Finland  ua  the  leaves 
for  tea.  and  both  in  Lapland  and  Greenland  strips  of  the 
young  and  tender  bark  are  used  as  foo<l.  From  tlie  timber 
are  manufactured  hoops,  yokes  fur  cattle,  Ik)vv1s.  wooden 
spoons,  and  utlier  articles  in  which  lightness  without  much 
durabOity  is  sufficient ;  baskeu  and  huidlaa  ara  often  made 
of  part  or  its  shooto;  and  from  ito  riatng  aan*  extracted  by 
maana  of  openings  out  into  ita  alburnum  in  the  spring,  and 
fermented,  a  kind  of  wine  is  obtained  which  is  of  an  agreeable 
quality,  but  will  not  keep.  During  the  siege  of  Hamburg 
by  the  Russians  in  1-^1  l,  almoi-,t  all  the  biich  trees  of  the 
netsbbourhood  were  destroyed  by  the  Bashkirs  and  other 
baniarian  soUina  in  Cha  Ruaaian  aarvie«»  by  boing  tB|i|iad 
tediairjniea. 

The  bnvh  naturally  grows  in  poor,  sandy  soil,  on  whieh  it 

thrives  fully  as  well  as  in  that  of  a  more  fertile  kind.  It  is 
said  to  attain  sometimes  the  height  of  s^-venty  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  two  feet;  in  En^zlaiid  it  does  not  acquire  s.uch 
consideiabie  dimensioDs ;  as  it  approaches  both  its  northern 
and  soullMm  linito  it  giadnalljr  dMnaaas  in  ' 


[DctuU  alba.) 

1.  TIkc  innd*  o(  •  bsrrvn  icalr.  •»  itb  the  ulkns  attaebMl.   t.  land*  of* 

(prtllo  •ealc.  with  the  ovaiiei  ultai  liol.  3.  An  o»ary  cm  thtuueh  ytrprtk-ltcm- 
larlv.  4  Iniiilc  of  a  »cal».  with  thrre  ripe  Otiit».  5.  A  ri|«  Inut  of  tk« 
UBlural  ail*.  6.  Tba  um*  ntMBiSed.  ?•  A  tnuMrrrte:  uDd  S.  A  fmftm 
llniinriii'* — ***• — • —  9»  Aitv*  sasd,  lOi  Aauihrjo. 

ably  to  the  laws  which  regulate  vafetaUe  davakqpiBait.  Its 

bark  is  said  to  be  verj'  durable. 

2.  Relula  pendiila,  Xho  \\vcY<lrii:!:  birch;  branches  droop 
ing,  when  young  ]>crfectly  smooth,  and  marked  with  littif 
pearly  spe<'ks ;  leaves  with  a  somewhat  rhomboidal  form, 
ovate,  cither  doubly  or  singly  serrated,  acute,  but  not  taper- 
ing to  the  point,  sometimes  slightiy  haiiy ;  catkins  pen* 
dulous.  Very  common  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  along 
with  the  laa't,  in  the  properties  of  which  it  appears  Is 
participate,  and  with  which  it  is  often  improperly  con- 
founded. It  differs  from  the  common  birch  not  only  in  it» 
weeping  habit,  but  also  in  its  young  shoots  l»eing  quite 
smooth,  bright  chestnut  brown  when  ripe,  and  then  covered 
with  little  white  warts.  The  Bett^  pontica  of  the  nursetiss 
is  a  slight  variety,  with  a  few  straggling  haiis  on  the  leawis 
and  leafstalks,  and  a  less  drooping  habit. 

3.  Betula  fuhesrem,  the  downy  birch  :  hr.incbes  ertct. 
covered  all  over  with  very  close  down  ;  leaves  heart-thapeii. 
ovate,  taper-pointed,  doubly  and  sharply  serrated,  very 
downy.  A  smaller  tpocias  than  the  first,  ibund  in  the  bofpi 
of  Gannany;  a varlaty  of  it  is eallad  JMiifa  an-ljeifolM 
gardens. 

4.  Betula  nana,  the  dwarf  birch ;  leaves  orbicular,  cie- 

natetl,  with  strongly  marked  veins  on  the  under  side;  cat- 
kins upright.  A  small  bush,  found  in  Lapland  and  the 
mountainous  parts  of  other  northern  countries;  it  even 
stretches  across  the  whole  continent  of  Asia  as  far  Una- 
laschka.  To  the  people  of  the  south  this  plant  has  no  value, 
but  to  the  Laplanders  it  afford*  a  ktga  part  of  ihair  fiwi; 
and  its  winged  fruits  are  reported  to  be  tna  fiivmnila  faid  of 
the  ptanuij;an.  The  place  of  tlii>  is 
by  a  species  called  Betula  glandulom. 

*  *  Asiatic  Birchxs. 

t.  Bdula  Bknipaltra,  Indian  paper  biidi;  kavea  oblong 
acute,  vhb  neany  aimple  aeRatuna^  aaaieiwhat  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base :  their  stalks,  veins,  and  twigs  hairy : 

rijw  catkins,  erect,  cylindrical,  oblong ;  bracts  smooth. woody, 
two-pailed.  biunt,  uiucli  longer  than  the  fruit,  which  hu 
narrow  winijs.  A  tree  foumi  on  the  Alj  >  i  t  Gurwal  i.-.d 
Kumaon.  where  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Wallich.  wlieui* 
fNfna  us  that  ita  thin  dalieata  baik  fimiidNB  lha  mmi  at 
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fl«;\::  %  Inmiiiated  matter,  of  which  preat  fjuantitios  arc 
>>r  j  uj.;li:  liowii  into  the  jilams  of  Iitiiia  for  lining;  the  tubes  of 
liuokahs.  Thif  Sanscrit  name  of  thi-  substanre  is  fi'i->rji'.  a 
word  wliicb  Mr. Graves  Haufjhton  wiisiders  tht-  root  of  bircli, 
and  one  C^OMny  proofs  that  tbe  8:ixon  part  of  the  KngHsh 
languags  is  dneendcd  from  the  Sanacht.  ( W«U.  Plant.  A*. 
Jffor.  Tol.  it.  p.  7.)  TIm  bark  ofthiatpedMiiof  ft  pile  dn- 
namon  colour.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  B.papyracea,  It  would 
bo  a  beautiful  tree  in  tins  roniitrv  if  it  could  be  introduced, 
as  also  would  all  the  foUowinu  Iii  lum  species. 

6.  Bctula  acuminata,  tapering -leaved  bitch ;  leaves  ovute, 
lanceolate,  somewhat  simply  serrated,  taper-pointed,  smooth, 
dotted  beneath,  lea&taltt  and  twiga  quit*  imooth;  ripe 
eafkins.  very  long,  pendolom,  eyKMnMl,  cio«d*d;  tbMr 
rachis  and  the  bracts,  which  are  aurirled  at  the  base,  downy. 
Found  on  many  of  the  mountains  of  Ncpaul,  and  in  the  ^reat 
valley  of  that  country,  following  the  courHo  of  rivers.  It 
forms  a  ver>  larse  and  noble  tree,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
high,  covered  with  branches  from  its  very  haaa;  The  wood 
is  staled  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  be  gnatly  esteemed  \tf  the 
iohalritaiits,  wbo  employ  it  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  wbeie 
.atreneth  and  durability  aro  required. 

7.  Betiifa  nitida,  shininp  birch  ;  leaves  oblong,  tapcr- 
pointetl  A'  ti:  fini?  double  serrutures,  the  twigs  and  leafstalks 
nairy  ;  npe  catkins,  pendulous,  cylindrical,  crowded;  bracts 
three-lobed.  hairy,  with  the  lengthened  middle  IoIm  leOfer 
than  the  fruit.  A  tiee  found  in  KumaeiD. 

9.  JSMmIb  eyNndnutacht/a,'  eylindrieal  spiked  trireh; 
leaves  ohlonjr.  taper-pointed,  heart- sli apod,  with  fine  double 
jierratures  ;  twigs,  leafetalk*.  and  veins  downy;  ripe  catkins 
pi  tidulous,  very  long,  cylindrical ;  fruit  deeply  two-lobed  ; 
bracts  liaear-Ianeeolateb  blunt,  membranous,  with  two  teeth 
al  die  b«ae»  fKnged  vitb  bain.  A  tna  ftund  in  KuBaoo. 

*  *  *  Amibican  BikCitts. 

9.  Bctula  p')pul>/alia.  the  poplar-leaved  or  white  Ame- 
rican birch  ;  calkins  pendulous  ;  branches  perfectly  hairloi*, 
ir'K)piin;.  very  much  covered  with  resinous  warts;  leaves 
triangular,  taper-pointed,  duubly-toothed.  on  long  weak 
stalks.  This  species  is  more  an  object  of  ornament  than  of 
utility.  It  rarely  grows  note  than  tventy  or  tveii^-flTe 
feet  bieh,  except  in  very  rieb  adls,  wben  it  is  said  tobeeomo 
somewhat  tailor.  It  is'  a  nativo  of  the  northern  parts  of 
North  America,  from  the  lower  parts  of  New  York,  New 
•  li'i-ev.  and  I'ouusyh ani;i,  tu  Can;iila.  Michaux  says  liiat 
Its  bark  cannot  be  divided  into  thin  pbtes  hke  that  of  the 
paper  birch  or  common  European  species.  It  is  very  like 
the  £ufop«an  B.  ptndula,  from  which  the  characters  we 
bave  Assigned  it  an  suiBciflttt  te  disttofulsfa  it  Therv  ate 
•iiiiK'  vai  ii'tiL's  of  it  in  the  nurseries,  varying  in  the  size  of 
lii<!  leaves,  and  in  the  depth  of  their  indentations,  but  they 
are  not  of  any  iniportunce. 

10.  fiftuUl  nigra,  the  red  birch  (B.  rubra,  Mich.  B. 
lanulosa,  A.  Mich.) ;  branches  covered  closely  with  a  short 
thick  down,  which  tliey  do  not  lose  till  the  second  year ; 
leaves  angidaily  ibomboidal,  very  deeply  doubly  serrated, 

ute,  with  the  axils  and  veins  of  the  underside  of  the  leaf 
•Ivvny  ;  stipules  narrow -ovate,  membranous,  smooth,  soon 
dropping  off.  A  native  of  the  borders  of  rivers,  where  it 
grows  associated  with  planes,  maples,  aad  willows,  in  the 
souUieni  pivrinaesof  the  United  Smtea, delighting  as  much 
in  beat,  aeeordiag  to  IdUcbaux,  aa  many  ether  spades  do  in 
«o1d,  and  tberdbre  tbe  best  adapted  Ibr  planting  in  tbe 
sou'.hcrn  parts  of  Kuropc.  It  is  a  handsome  species,  prowitifj 
as  nuirh  as  ssevcnty  feet  hi<;h,  and  from  two  to  three  feet 
thick,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  bark  not  being  while  and 
shining,  but  brown,  dotted  with  white,  and  sligbUy  wrinkled. 
The  limbs  of  the  tree  are  large,  and  the  braimie*  terminate 
in  long  flexible  pendulous  twigs;  cask  boiqis  am  maao&O' 
torsd  mna  its  shoots  when  about  an  ineh  in  diameter ;  and 
all  tho  br.x)ms  used  in  the  streets  of  Pli:!  iMyihia,  which 
are  far  better  than  those  of  Europe,  are  piepaitd  from  its 
tou;jh  and  elastic  twigs.  No  specie^  can  bo  better  marked 
than  this,  which  appears,  however,  rarely  to  have  found  a 
place  in  collections.  Its  leaves  arc  nearly  as  lar^e  as  those 
vf  the  canoe-birch,  and  remarkably  angillar.  The  stipules 
are  unusually  large,  and  mors  resemMe  those  of  a  platie 
than  a  birch.  Tho  Messrs.  Lo<ldigi?s  of  Hackney  were  the 
first  importers  of  this  fine  but  little  known  species.  In  this 
Country  a  is  gcnr  illy  called  R  an^ulaia. 

11.  Hetuia  exctlta,  the  yellow  birch  (B.  lutm,  Mich.); 
catkins  ere«:t,  slmrt,  thidlt  nearly  sessile ;  branches  exceed- 
uigiy  downy  when  Tomig ;  leaves  rhomboidaU  acnm  without 


any  tapering,  finely  and  regularly  &crra»e<',  or  nearly  entire ;  on 
very  downy  stalks ;  stipules  lar<,'«' and  membranous.  Found 
chielly  in  the  coldest  parts  of  North  America  alon^  with 
the  paper  birch  ;  south  of  the  Hudson  river  it  becomes  rare. 
Michaux  states  that  it  is  principally  in  uood  alluvial  tofl  J 
that  it  thrives  in  company  with  bladi  and  hemlock  spmeet 
and  ashes ;  its  greatest  height  is  fiom  rixty  to  seventy  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  something  more  than  two  feet.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  handsome  tree  with  a  straisjht  trunk,  oflen 
clear  of  branches  as  far  as  t!;i;  tv  ur  f.jity  in  t  inim  the 
ji^round.  It  is  remarkable  tut  the  bright  golden  yellow  of 
its  bark,  which  shines  as  if  it  had  been  varnished.  Its  wood 
is  something  like  that  of  the  soft  faireb,  but  is  not  so  good 
mr  so  daiC  cdottfed.  It  may  be  readily  known  its 
leaves  being  particularly  downy  when  young,  and  althjuph 
they  eventually  become  smooth,  their  stalks  never  lose  the 
downy  character.  It  is  most  like  B.  ni^ra,  from  which  its 
thicker  and  more  hairy  catkins,  and  simply  serrated  leaves 
distinguish  it.  independently  of  other  ehametan. 

12.  B9hda  papj/nueOt  the  paper  or  eanoe  birch :  catkiiui 
tUek.  pendulons,  OB  long  stalVs;  braaehes  generally  more 
or  less  downy  when  young,  sometimes  hairy  ;  loaves  ovale, 
occasionally  heart-shaped,  regularly  or  irregularly  serrated, 
smooth  or  downy.  This,  the  i  n  ;  t  \  ilu  il  li-  I  all  ?lie  species 
of  birch,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  in 
great  quantities,  not  extending  beyond  73'  to  the  north  nor 
43'  to  the  south,  aaeoiding  to  Michaux.  The  slopes  oif 
Ulls  and  valleys,  where  tile  aoil  ia  of  good  quality,  aie  aaiil 
to  be  its  favourite  »<t3Ti<:Tis :  in  iiieh  ^cos it  often  ae^uims 

the  height  of  seventy  ie^ii. 

Its  wood  is  sometimes  use  i  iu  N j.  th  America  for  cabinet 
makers'  work ;  but  it  ia  not  of  much  value  for  exposure  to 
imiltlltr»  as  it  soon  decays  if  subjected  alternately  to  damp  and 
dnnooB.  Iia  bark  is  the  pan  which  is  the  most  esteemed; 
Ihts  partis  said  to  be  sodnraUe  that  old  Ibllen  ttees  aiw  stated 
to  be  fre<jucnfly  found  with  their  form  so  well  preserved  that 
one  would  tlnnk  tiiem  perfectly  sound,  but  upon  examining 
them  ii  1-  1  1,11  [  that  tlie  whole  of  the  wood  is  rotted  away, 
and  nothing  is  left  but  thu  sound  and  solid  case  of  bara. 


This  part  is  used  for  a  number  of  useful  purpeaei;  lqg*]l0ll 
an  sometimes  thatched  with  it ;  little  boa(m.easaB,lie^aBd 
oven  hala  are  manufkBtared  from  it ;  but  its  great  value  is 

for  making  canoes.  For  tho  purpose  of  obtriininir  pieces 
sufficiently  large  for  such  a  purpose,  we  arc  ii.;.jr;ned  by 
Michaux  that  the  largest  and  smoothest-barked  trees  are 
selected;  in  the  spring  two  circular  incisions  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  several  feet  are  made,  and  a  longitudinal  incision 
on  each  side ;  then  by  introducing  »  wedge  of  wood  between 
the  trunk  and  batk,  the  latter  is  easily  detached,  With 
threads  prepared  from  the  pl  n  ns  roots  of  the  white  spruce 
&r  (Abies  alba),  the  pieces  of  Ij  .:  k  ;ire  sown  together,  over  a 
ligh:  frame-work  of  wtxxl,  aii I i  tii*'  seams  are  caulked  with 
the  resin  of  the  balm  of  Giletul  fir.  Cauoes  of  tliis  sort  are 
so  light  as  to  be  easily  transported  upon  the  shouldeia  o( 
moo.  It  is  said  that  one  capable  of  carrying  fiaur  pctsoos 
and  their  baggage  only  weighs  flram  fbrty  to  fifty  pounds. 
(Michaux.)  Several  varieties  arc  found  in  the  plantations 
of  this  country  ;  they  diifer  principally  in  the  urcadth  and 
downy  character  ot  tlie  leaves,  and  in  the  hairiness  of  tho 
branches.  The  true  B.  papyracea  has  branches  and  leaves 
with  scarcely  any  hairs ;  the  variety  B.  trichocUtda  has  ex- 
tremely hairy  branches  and  heart«baped  leaves;  and  that 
called  B.  platyphylla  has  very  brood  leaves. 

1.1.  Betitia lentil,  thr  jioft, black,  orchi  rrx  birch  (B.carptni' 
yt//ja,  A.  Mich.) :  catKnis  short,  ctfct ;  bi  ahuhes  quite  smooth; 
leaves  thin,  cordate,  oblonu'.  tupering  to  a  point,  simply  or 
doubly  serrated,  downy  when  young,  smooth  afterwards: 
stipules  very  large  and  membranous.  None  of  the  AttOfioan 
bilchea  pn>^ueo  timber  so  %-alttable  as  this ;  whenoo  one  of 
its  American  names  is  mountain  mahogany.  Its  wood  is 
hard,  close-grained,  and  of  n  1  rl  lisli  lu  ^wn;  if  is  imported 
into  this  country  in  cousiderablu  ^uaiiUly,  under  the  name 
of  American  birch,  for  fortnin^  the  blides  of  dining  tjibles, 
and  for  similar  purposes.  It  is  abuodaat  in  the  midland 
sutes,  as  in  New  York,  New  Jeney,  and  Fbnnsylvania,  but 
more  to  the  south  it  only  *Wtun  on  the  summits  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Deep  rich  soiiuwiiat  it  prefers;  and  when 
it  attains  its  greatest  dimeiisiuns,  .vtiir  h  as  much  as 
seventy  ivcl  of  huight  and  three  o(  diaiueter,  it  is  a  hand- 
some tree,  budding  remarkaM  '.  in  ly  in  the  spring,  when 
its  leaves  are  covered  with  a  &hort  thu  k  cuat  of  down ;  Ibis 
disappears  lattr  in  the  season,  and  leaves  them  of  a  brij^l 
and  lively  gman.  Miehaus  says  that  it  grows  with  un* 
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lunul  nkpidky;  ani  mntions  an  instance  of  a  plant  which 
m  nioetaM  fwn  gr«v  to  the  height  of  forty-five  feet  eight 
tncliM.  It  if  nn\f  seen  in  thw  country,  although  it  u 
perhaps  OM of  Ij'^st  suited  to  our  climate.  The  thinness 
of  its  leam.  combined  with  their  oblong  figure,  distinguishes 
this  from  all  the  other  species. 

All  ths  ^coies  of  birch,  except  the  common  and  the 
wtfUfiag,  are  moltiplied  by  layers  in  the  usual  war.  The  two 
4mn  we  propagated  by  their  ieadi^  which  may  be  procured 
in  thie  country  in  great  abundanee.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
BOW  them  thin  in  beds  as  soon  as  gathered,  covering  them 
with  not  mure  than  a  Quarter  of  an  mch  of  light  earth.  The 
seedling  plants  shoula  be  bedded  out  when  one  year  old, 
and  after  the  second  year,  if  property  managed,  they  will  be 
fit  to  remove  to  the  plantation.  When  «ld  they  we  timn»- 
planted  with  conaiderable  difficulty. 

BETULA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  Apetalmu  Dieoiy' 
MoHout  plants,  named  after  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
article.  It  was  formerly  comprehended,  along  with  other 
groups,  in  what  were  called  Amenttuxee,  because  it  bears 
its  flowers  in  cannUa,  or  eatkina ;  but  it  is  distinguished  from 
•n  tbooe  which  agree  vMi  it  in  this  particular,  by  ita  flat, 
one-seeded,  two-celled  membranous  fruit,  and  pendulous 
ovules.  A  just  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the  plants  of 
this  order  will  be  obtained  from  the  stiuly  of  the  common 
birch ;  all  the  species  are  either  trees  or  shrubs,  with  the 
fertile  flowers  in  one  catkin  and  the  barren  in  another,  and 
they  have,  in  genenl,  the  main  letanl  veiiis  of  their  leevea 
ranning  atnisnt  from  tiie  midrib  to  the  nwgiii,  without 
curving  inwards.  They  are  found  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
world,  or  in  mountainous  regions  in  hot  countries. 

BETU'WK,  alarge  and  flcrtile  district  of  Holland,  enclosed 
l>etweeu  the  Waal,  the  Northern  Kbine,  or  Rhine  of  Ley- 
den,  and  the  Lek,  which  joins  the  Bhine  to  the  Waal,  and 
thus  fonni  en  island,  wluoh  oeonpiae  put  of  the  oountiy  of 
the  antient  Betavf.  or  *biQla  Battvorum.*  i9m  BAfATi.] 
The  name  of  Betuwe  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  that  ot 
Batavi.  The  length  of  the  district  of  Betuwe  from  the 
separation  of  the  Waal  from  thu  Riiirie  near  Doornliuri,'.  to 
the  junction  of  the  Lek  with  the  Waal,  here  called  tlie 
Maas,  below  Fapendrecht.  is  nearly  sixty  miles  from  B.  to  W. 
Its  breadth  is  very  iirMiUar,  owing  to  the  grsat  ainnoiities 
of  the  Waal  and  the  NordMm  Rhme,  wUra  (bnn  its  bom- 
daries:  the  breadth  is  greatest  at  its  vpstcrn  extremity,  be- 
tween Vianen  and  Gorkum,  where  it  i»  about  thirteen  miles. 
Tin-  principal  towns  of  the  Betuwe  arotJorkum  (MOUit  mha- 
bitanU),  and  Thiel  (4000).  The  river  Linghe,  which  falls 
into  ths  Waal  at  Gorkum,  crosses  the  Betuwe  through  the 
grealw  part  of  ito  length.  The  saatani  and  laifast  part 
of  the  Betnwe  belongf  to  die  province  of  Geldeitand,  wiioie 
capitr'.  is  Artiheira,  and  the  western  part  to  the  provinee  of 
Soiitli  lliiUand,  whose  capital  is  S'Gravenhage.  I'ho 
Betuwu  is  alto<;ethL'r  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cul- 
tivated districts  in  Holland :  it  produces  com,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  in  abundance.  A  great  qnsBtitjr  of  btttter  and 
ebeew  is  also  made  in  this  diatnet* 

BBVEL  AND.  a  distriet  of  tiie  provinee  of  SEeeland  in  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  consisting  of  the  i>lands  of  Noord 
Beveland  and  Zuid  Beveland,  with  a  smaller  island  called 
Wolfaartsdijk,  situated  between  the  two.  These  islands 
lie  in  the  great  nstuary  of  the  river  Schelde,  and  between 
two  branches  of  that  river,  the  Bast  Schelde,  or  more  properly 
North  Schelde,  wUeh  divides  them  from  the  islands  of 
Tholen  and  Schouwen,  and  the  Hond,  called  also  West 
Schelde,  but  which  ought  to  bo  called  rather  South  Schelde, 
which  divides  them  from  the  main  land.  A  channel  of  the 
sea  separates  them  from  the  i:sland  of  Walcheren  which  lies 
w«6t  of  Beveland.  South  Beveland  is  by  far  the  largeet 
and  finest  of  the  three  islands;  ito  length  is  twenty-flve 
miles  from  E.  toW.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  between 
eight  and  nine  miles  from  N.  to  S.  It  produces  com, 
abundance  of  fruit  and  ve<4etahles  and  inaddnr.  Fish  is 
also  caught  in  great  plenty  near  the  cc>a.st.  South  Beve- 
land has  suffered  from  mundations,  especially  in  the  great 
flood  of  1538.  by  wUeh  a  considerable  portion  of  the  east 
side  of  ttn  island  was  destroyed.  On  this  part  of  the 
island  stood  the  rich  town  of  Romerswaal,  which  the  flood 
of  1532  separated  from  Beveland  :  the  town  was  gradually 
t  iiiTouoluil  ujH)n  by  the  sea,  in  the  l>eginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  all  the  inhabitants  had  deserted  it. 
Some  of  the  land  which  was  inundated  has  been  since  re- 
eovared.  The  great  floods  of  Jan.  14  and  19, 180S.  did  this 
■land  itoflsense  damage,  whole  distrieta  wUsh  bad  been 


gained  by  the  greatest  patience  and  indnst^f 
wbehned ;  the  baautifid  village  of  Krainincan 
destroyed ;  and  but  fbr  the  aaaistance  of  the  w1iol«  oeantiy 

of  the  Netherlands,  the  devastation  could  not  have  b««t 
repaired.  The  capital.  Goes,  with  a  town  of  above  4si« 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  South  Beveland: 
there  are  besides  many  villages  scattered  about  tbe  ialaad. 
Noord  Beveland  is  a  much  poorer  country,  bainc  ItNT  ttd 


naishj ;  it  was  formerly  a  fine  island,  but  was  swansoad  is 
the  dnsdfhl  inundation  of  1532,  when  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
habitants perished.  It  remained  covered  by  the  waters  Sat 
many  years  after,  until  tbe  ground  becoming  raided  by  the 
alluviaJ  deposits,  it  was  again  embanked  and  inhabited. 
Tbe  length  of  Noord  Beveland  is  about  thirteen  miles,  and 
its  greatast  breadth  about  four  miles.  It  lias  a  few  viUs^ 
or  hamlets,  the  principal  of  which  are  Wissenkerke  and 
Kor^yn.  Wolfaartsdijk  is  a  small  fertile  island,  which  coo- 
tains  two  villages  and  about  700  inhabitants.  (Kanapen.) 

BEVERIDGE,  WILLIAM,  au  eminent  prelate  and 
theological  writer,  was  born  at  Barrow,  in  the  couuQr  el 
Leicestar,  in  tiie  year  1638.  Ue  was  admitted  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  ICiS}  and  during  bia  neeidenra 
there  was  remarkable  for  close  attention  to  hia  studies,  fctr 
his  piety,  and  tho  general  regularity  of  his  conduct.  So 
ah^iduuus  wa:i  hia  application,  and  more  es^iec-ially  in  the 
learning  of  the  Oriental  languages,  that  he  published  at 
the  early  agoaf  tmnto  atraatMa  in  Latin, '  De  LioguaniB 
Orientolimn,  pimsiiiiliin  HsbnSeM,  Oiablsirsa,  Bjoscc 
Anbteto,  at  SamaritaMS,  pnsstontit  at  wu,  earn  Gnaaasr 

tid  Syriarl  tribus  libris  traditfi,'  a  work  held  in  great 
esteem.  IK  (wk  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  aria  lu  1656, 
and  that  i.f  master  of  arU  in  1660,  in  which  latter  year  he 
wos  urdanied  both  deacon  and  priest.  Sooi;  after,  he  «a* 
presented  by  Sheldon,  bishop  of  Loudon,  to  the  vicamgeof 
Ealing  in  Middlesex,  where  he  wxoto  his  work  on  chrane> 
logy,  publiihed  in  1M9,  and  intided  *Inati>ntiemmi  Cbro- 
nuhigicarum  libri  duo,  una  cum  totidem  Arithmeiire*  Chio- 
noiogicte  hbellis.'  This  treatise  is  considered  to  be  a  ver\ 
useful  introduction  to  tbe  study  of  chronology.  In  the 
former  part  the  nature  and  terms  of  chronoiogv  are  stated 
and  <\jKi  :.ed;  and  in  the  latter  is  oflert^d  a  shsttsgnMm 
of  charactarirtic  arithmetks,  by  whieh  cihronokigy  way  be 
the  better  and  more  ftilly  nndentoed.  In  1679  ha  wa* 
elected  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  I^ondon  to  tbn 
rectory  of  St.  Peter,  GornhUl,  on  which  occasion  he  re- 
signed the  vicarage  of  Ealing;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
pi^>lished,  in  two  volumes  fi^io,  his  learned  and  labocious 
work,  *  Smf^tlucoy,  siTO  Pandecta  Canonum  S.S.  Apoanle- 
ram  at  ConoUiomm  ab  Bcclaiii  GnscA  rao^tomns;  nee 
non  Canoniesnim  8.  S.  Pstrom  Bpistolatam,  8be/  Tbe 

first  volume  contains  tho  several  canons  which  are  aitributoi 
to  the  ajxisllcs,  those  of  the  couneiK,  uf  llu'  fir.-t  ul  Nice,  the 
Qrst  of  Constantinople,  of  that  uf  Kphe>us,  of  t'halcedDn,  >A 
the  sixth  in  Trullo,  of  the  second  of  Nice,  of  the  lirst  ani 
aaaond  of  Constantinople  holden  in  the  church  of  tht- 
apostlea,  of  that  of  Conatoatinople  holden  in  the  ebnrab  of 
saneta  Sophia,  of  thcee  of  Carthage,  Anc}Ta,  Neocswarcs. 
Gangra*  AntKK.h,  Lawlicea,  Sardiea,  and  Carthago  ;  tuiTi 
ther  with  tho  arguments  of  Joseph  the  Egyptian,  on  li,.- 
canons  of  the  four  general  councils.  The  contents  of  the 
second  volume  comprise  the  canons  of  Dionysius  A  lei  an- 
drinus,  of  PetruB  Alexandrinus,  of  Gregory  ThaoMntngm 
of  8u  Athanasius,  St.  Basil,  Su  Gregory  Nysaams.  the 
canonical  answers  of  Timothy,  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  tbe 
caru  ns  of  Theophilus,  archbish  ip  of  Alexandria;  the  C  a- 
tholic epistles  of  Cyril,  likewise  archbishop  of  Alexai.drva  ; 
verses  of  St.  Gregory  the  Divine,  and  AtnphikK  hiu-. ;  a  cjr- 
ctdar  letter  of  Gennadius,  patriarch  of  ConsUntinople  :  a 
letter  ef  Faiaaina,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  Pope 
Adrian;  a  synopsis  of  the  canonical  letters  of  Alexitts 
Aristenus ;  and  an  alphabetical  index,  by  Matthew  Blastaris, 
of  all  the  canons;  of  the  synod  which  restored  the  patriarch 
Photius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  the  ocUiof  the 
eighth  synod  of  Constantinople.  The  editor  enriched  hii 
work  with  copious  notes,  which  show  an  axtonaive  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  tbe  anbjaet  mttar.  In  his  nates 
he  had  sharply  reflected  on  an  opinion  urged  by  Joha 
Daille,  '  De  Pseudepigraphis  Apostolicis,'  that  the  ap3flo- 
lical  eiinnns  were  an  impovition  of  the  fifth  centur) .  Be- 
veridge  placed  the  d.ite  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  aeoood 
and  beginning  of  the  third.  Upon  this,  an 
writer  disputed  the  oorreetness  of  hw  opini 
quence  of  it  appeared Bsvsridia*s*OadaK< 
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Primitivie  viodicatu^  et  lUastratuB,  in  which  he  fairly  dis- 
lodged his  opponent,  and  estabit^hed  his  own  position,  both 
M  to  the  Mitoohtf  of  the  apoetoiicd  omunm.  and  the  time 
m  which  ^7  were  mode. 

Tn  his  new  par^f  h-  i!  ■hiirtje  his  earnestness  and  dili- 
j^eiice  were  so  coiibi^j.:,  lod  his  labours  in  the  service  of 
the  church  so  unwearied,  yet  prudent,  that  he  obtained 
the  appellation  of  '  the  great  restorer  and  reviver  of  primi- 
tive piety,'  and  his  parish  was  referred  to  as  a  mcNlel  of 
Cbrialiaii  rqgnlMil^  Mid  older.  It  ia  ddightfol  to  oontem* 
platoniehaehuMterinaii^hntenee;  btrtinfUa  ttis  Ae 
more  remarkabk-  and  the  more  worthy  of  admiration,  when 
we  lonk  to  the  nature  und  course  of  his  studies.  Profound 
as  they  were,  uud  occupying  a  laru'  I  urt  of  his  time,  hi 
nevertheless  was  an  active  pariah  priest,  unfailing  in  all  the 
calls  and  obligations  of  ills  ofllae.  The  iavourable  notice  of 
bis  diooesan,  Dr.  HenchiMii,  WM  MMftplifled  in  his  colla- 
tion by  that  prelate  in  1974,  to  the  prebend  of  Ghinriek,  in 
the  cathedrii  f  St.  Paul's;  and  in  1081  ho  recei\od  a 
further  rourk  ul  diocesan  approbation  and  conAdence,  in  hi« 
collation  by  Bishop  Comptoii,  the  aUCOeMOr cf  H«aeimi»B»  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester. 

A  frcflh  Mew  was  now  opened  to  him.  in  irhiA  he 
showed  a  cwwajondent  abili^  and  meftilnesa.  He  per- 
sonally visited  each  parish  witmnhis  jansdietion,  a  prnetiee 
not  then  common ;  thus  setting;  an  example,  which,  if 
strictly  copied,  would  have  preatly  added  to  the  efficiency 
and  reputation  of  the  church.  '  He  took  a  very  particular 
and  exact  account  of  every  church  he  visited ;  the  con- 
dition it  was  in;  vhat  ntenstis  it  had.  «r  twnted;  what 
repeirs  were  neoeesary.  and  the  like.  The  same  method  be 
uaied  with  regard  to  the  clergy's  hotnes;  aiMl  all  those 
things  he  set  down  distinctly  in  a  book,  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  his  successor. '  In  1684  ho  berame  prebendary 
of  Canterbury,  and,  at  the  Revolution,  was  iiominate<i 
chaplain  to  King  William  and  t^ueen  Mary.  On  the 
deprivation  of  Bishop  Kenn,  who  had  refused  to  take  the 
new  oeths,  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  offered  to 
him,  which,  however,  he  thought  proper  to  decline,  and,  as 
n'iis  alleged,  frm  ui  unwillinfinegs  to  step  into  a  see 
which  hod  thus  become  vacant.  The  previous  incumbent, 
who  had  been  diatingnished,  in  trying  ciroumstaneos,  by 
the  ationgest  fideUty  and  most  undaunted  eonrage,  was 
•tin  livmg  in  ejection  and  poverty.  The  deeUning  of  the 
bishopric  under  the  circumstances  wns  honourable  to  Beve- 
ridge.  His  advancement  to  the  episcopal  rank  was  thus 
delated  some  few  years  longer  ;  and  it  wmh  ii  't  t.i.  1 704,  in 
July  of  whu-h  y^r  be  was  oonseciatoi  lll^hop  of  St. 
ikaaph,  that  he  received  the  promotion  which  he  so  well 
ieserved,  on  the  transhtfion  of  Dir.  Hooper  to  Bath  and 
lir«lls.  As  in  every  statton  be  had  hiOerto  fUM  the  per- 
f«>rinance  of  his  duly  was  his  main  object,  so  in  this  he 
ijuuiftrnted  the  same  activity  and  the  !»amo  earnestness; 
t  seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  !  >  i  li!avour8  to  make  others 
artiat  himself  had  been.  '  indeed,'  says  the  biographer, 
being  plaeed  in  Ola  eninant  ttntian,  Uii  care  and  dili- 
f0Ot0  meieeiedt  in  pnpoitieB  as  hie  povw  in  tibe  ebmiDh 
mn»  enlarged ;  Mid  aa  he  had  befiae  dueharged  tfie  dnty  <rf 
i  faithful  pastor  over  his  sinplo  fold,  so  when  his  authority 
V  as  extended  to  larger  di&tricts,  he  still  pursued  the  same  > 
ji'jus  an'l  laborious  methods  of  advatirinf^  the  honour  and 
ntcreitt  of  ruUgion,  by  watebing  over  both  clergy  and  laity, 
md  giving  them  all  m—Miry  direction  and  assistance  for 
Jqm  effiBCtoal  ^erforaniwe  «f  their  Repeetive  dutiea.'  Im- 
nediaitety  on  his  prametipn  he  addreaaed  a  *  Paatoral  Letter 
XI  his  f'ir-ri'-v,'  pressing:  upon  them  the  important  duty  of 
latechiziiiji .  und,  the  more  to  enforce  his  rcconiroendation, 

at  the  same  time  printed  his  '  Church  Catechism  Ex- 
plained,' a  useful  tract,  as  the  many  reprints  of  it  tes- 
itf  ;  and  one  very  pioper  to  eome  ftwn  an  individual  who 
iisM  abom  hioMir  neonnelanftand  cininplan 
><1Iee8  in  Oe  dimeh.  and  in  the  impaithig  or  inatraelion  to 
ill  classes  and  conditions  This  excellent  man  possessed 
lis  episcopal  see  not  quite  four  years,  dyinp  on  the  dth  of 
M  iri'h,  in  ihir  seveiit v-firat  vear  of  his  at;e.    He  died 

it  Westminster  in  the  <  ioisters  of  the  abbey,  and  was  buried 
n  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  tarter  portion  of  his  property 
ao  bequeathed  to  the  uses  of  the  tu-o  Societies  for  Promoting 
Cibriatian  Knowledge,  and  Ibr  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  To  tlu:  vicaram-  of  Barrow,  and  Ui  the 
r.nraey  or  nhapelry  nf  Mount  Snrrel.  part  of  wliieb  li««  within 
tiie  parish  of  Barrow  in  I/cicestorshire,  he  bequeathed  a  rent 
s^ugo  tot  leUgioiw  and  charitable  purposes  therein.  The 


works  already  described  do  not  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
published  writings  of  the  biahop,  but  Aey  are  all  wbidi 
were  published  in  his  lifettme ;  and  it  i«  matter  of  donbl 
whether  he  had  an  intentam  of  giving  to  the  voiM  any  of 
those  which  after  his  death  wre  printed  under  the  direction 
and  on  the  responsibihty  of  his  executor ;  some  of  them 
he  certainly. had  no  intention  of  publishintr.  The  prudence 
of  so  general  a  pubUcation  hais  been  disputed ,  but  we 
venture  to  think  that  his  exectttar  acted  wisely.  These 
woriu  were  attaeked,  and  with  no  gentle  hand,'  by  those 
who  were  oppoaed  to  Um  hi  leading  principlea.  His 
posthumous  works  are — 1.  *  Private  Thoughts  upon  Reli- 
gion, diffCBled  Into  Twelve  Articles,  with  Practical  Resolu- 
ii  ins  t  iriiiL  'l  thoroupon.'  Tins  manual  was  drawn  up  or 
tramed  sooa  oiler  his  entering  into  holy  orders,  and  with 
tho  sole  design,  as  is  evident  fh>m  that  fact,  of  conHradag 
himaelf  in  pinneiiile.  and  of  aaaisting  him  in  the  eeune  to 
wfaidi  he  waa  eemmHted.  Rn  method  waa  suited  to  hit 
purpose,  as  it  obli^r  l  him  n  n>' :;  ■■•  of  the  evidences  of 
Ins  reli|;ion,  includ.iiji;  ineit  pturlical  operation.  Th«$e 
articles  contain  the  substance  of  his  religious  views,  and 
they  show  that  he  hul  not  without  due  deliberation 
attMhed  himself  to  the  Chriflian  mmistrv  :  they  prove 
bia  eanftd  inqain,  and  hia  eooviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  of  mi  Cnapal,  and  nay  be  profitably  studied,  es- 
pecially by  candidates  Pr:  c  r  li  rs  and  the  younger  members 
of  the  ministry.  '2.  '  Pnvatu  Thoughts  upon  a  Christian 
LilL.  ur  ?M-ccsHary  Directions  for  its  Bejjinninf;  and  Progress 
upon  Karth,  in  order  to  its  Final  Pertection  in  the  Beatific 
Vision.'  3.  '  The  Great  Necessity  and  Advantage  of  Publio 
PtayerandlVeauentCammnnton.'  This  waa  a  subject  which 
he  waa  admirably  qualified  to  handle,  and  on  which  his  con- 
viction was  most  sc^riously  alive.  To  it  he  added  '  Medi- 
tations, Ejaculatiuiis,  and  Prayers "  fitted  to  the  design, 
and  breathing  a  spirit  of  piety  primitive  and  sincere. 
4.  '  A  Hundred  and  Fifty  Sermons.  '  Of  these,'  saya 
the  excellent  Mr.  Nelson,  *  I  cannot  forbear  acknow- 
ledging tho  favourable  diapenaation  of  Providence  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  in  blessing  it  with  so  many  of 
those  pious  discourses  which  this  truly  primitive  prelate  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit;  and  I  the  rather  take  the  liberty  to 
call  It  a  favourable  dispensation  of  Providence,  because'  he 
gave  no  orders  bimsMf  that  they  should  be  printed,  but 
humbly  neglected  them  aa  not  being  composed  iior  Ae  ptesa. 
But  this  circumstance  is  so  far  from  abating  the  worth  of 
the  sermons,  or  diminishing  the  character  of  the  author,  that 
to  mc  it  scemeth  to  raise  the  excellency  of  both ;  because  it 
showeth  at  once  the  true  nature  of  a  popular  discourse,  and 
the  great  talent  this  prelate  had  that  way.  For  to  improve 
the  ganerdi^  of  hearera,  Aef  must  be  taught  all  the  mys- 
teriaa  of  Chnatianlty  and  the  holy  inatttotiona  belonging  to 
it;  since  it  is  upon  this  true  foundation  that  the  practice  of 
Christian  virtues  must  be  built,  to  make  them  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  Qod:  and  then  all  this  must  be  delivered  to  the 
people  in  so  plain  and  inteUigibk  a  style,  that  they  may 
easily  comprehend  it ;  wbA  ft  must  be  addreaaed  to  tliem  in 
so  ancting  and  monng  a  manner,  that  tbejr  paarions  mar 
be  winged  to  a  vigorons  pRMeeatlan  of  what  is  tang^  If  I 
mistake  not,  the  sermons  nf  this  learno<l  bishop  answer  this 
character  ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  are  allowed  to  have  the  ^rreatcst  talents 
for  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  for  all  other  parts  of  learning.  He 
had  a  way  of  gaining  peophMT  hearts,  and  touching  their 
consoienoea,  which  bora  aooie  leaemUanee  to  the  apostolical 
age ;  and  when  it  shall  anpear  that  those  bright  preachers, 
who  have  been  ready  to  tnrow  contempt  upon  his  lordships 
performances,  can  set  forth  as  large  a  list  of  persons  whom 
they  have  converted  by  their  preaching,  as  I  could  produce 
of  those  who  owed  the  obange  of  their  lives,  under  God,  to 
the  Christian  inatnietiona  of  mis  pious  prebite.  I  shall  readily 
own  that  they  are  supeiiat  to  hia  loidahip  in  the  pulpit. 
Though,  considering  what  leamed  woriu  he  paUished  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  wliat  an  eminent  pattern  he  was  of 
true  primitive  piety,  I  am  not  inclined  to  iliink  that  his  lonl- 
shi))  will,  upon  tho  whole  of  his  chractcr,  be  easilv  equalled 
by  any  one,'  Dr.  Henry  Felton  speaks  of  the  bishop  and  his 
sermons  in  similar  tettaa.  They  are  masterij  performances, 
and*  may,  for  aenteneai  of  judgment,  ornament  of  apcech, 
and  true  aoblime,  compare  with  any  of  the  eboieeal  writings 
of  tho  anticnt  doctors  of  tb,e  ch.iK  li,  who  lived  nearest  to 
tho  apostles'  times.'  5.  '  Thciaunis  Theolofrieus :  or.  a 
Complete  System  of  Divinity,  summed  up  in  brief'  nute-i 
upon  seleet  placea  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  wherein 
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\im  Mond  text  is  reduced  under  proper  beads,  explained 
•nd  iSittilntsd  with  tiw  ofiaioM  »utliontiM  of  the  An- 
twnt  FiftlMn,  Councils.  &e.*  TIm  «d!tor.  In  hit  preface,  in  • 

forms  the  reader,  that  this  book  riven  to  the  puljlic  upon 
Itic  judgment  of  several  eminent  divines  ;  he  says  that  tliey 
•  are,  truly  speakinj?,  no  other  than  loo»e  papers,  and  that 
the  author,  th^-;  great  and  venerabk  pnlate  whotte  name 
tiwjr  bear,  does  not  seam  to  hava  daMgnad  them  for  the 
MM*;'  but  tiiat»  'upon  CBBWlting  wiUi  several  eminent 
aiTines,  and  other  |>iouB  and  learned  (gentlemen,  they  did, 
afler  perusal,  conceive  of  them  as  just  and  choice  frajrments, 
contaitiin^;  a  summary  of  the  Christian  doctrine  ;  the  several 
topics  beini;  diuostod  in  a  most  excellent  method,  confirmed 
from  several  parallel  places  of  Scripture ;  and  very  often 
illustrated,  in  the  like  concise  manner,  from  the  testimonies 
of  fatben,  eouDciis.  &c.'  6.  '  A  Defence  of  the  Book  of 
PtekM,  oollacted  into  English  Metre  by  Thonas  Stemheld, 
John  Hopkins,  and  others,  with  critical  observations  on  the 
New  Version  compared  witli  the  Old.'  The  bishop  prefers 
the  Oltl  Version  to  the  New,  on  (  x^iviination  and  compari- 
son, as  more  genuinely  expressing  the  sip:nirication  of  the 
original,  and  as  more  suited  to  the  geneml  taste  and  capa- 
etty.  It  had  been  objectad  to  the  Old  Vaiaion,  that  the 
words  vero  antiquated,  oat  of  data,  and  alnoit  ftigettwi  in 
their  meaning ;  but  he  justly  decides  that,  antiquated  as 
they  may  be  cjiUed.  they  are  true  English  words,  faithfully 
adherinp;  to  the  meaning  of  those  of  which  they  arc  tlie 
translatioo,  full  and  sufficient  in  themselves ;  and  in  any 
inataiwes  where  tbev  aiu  eoeh  aa  uulj  ooem  iU  adapted  to 
pMient  habit,  or  to  ham  fone  out  of  uae^  thiv  an  aaav  of 
explanation,  and  readily  to  be  bfought  hvine  w  the  under* 
standing ;  and.  when  understood,  snow  sterling  worth  and 
utility  ;  whereas  the  more  modem  words,  which  have  in  the 
New  Version  usurped  their  station,  arc  l  u;  i  mixture  of 
different  languages,  living  and  dead,  and  can  never  be  made 
of  satisfactory  expression  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people ; 
besides  which,  he  «t|}eel»  lo  the  tie*  Venioa  as  ntber  a 
paraphrase  tlum  as  exaet  a  tnndation  as  in%ht  have  been 
ha  l  :.  '■Rvp  sition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.'  This 
»oik  wai  uiucked  with  some  considerable  seventy  by  an 
anonymous  writer ;  hut  it  may  be  enou^'h  to  remark  that, 
the  tiishop's  view  being  in  entire  conformity  with  every 
prindple  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  iiiaiatainc<l  in  her 
Litttinr  and  Honiliesi  the  attadt  was  upon  the  Church 
herseU.  The  whole  works,  with  the  life  of  Bishop  Bevwidge. 
and  copious  indexes,  wero  p.il  li^lit  l  i:i  l  ^.!4.in  nine  Vo- 
lumes 8vn..  bv  the  Rev,  Tlioinas  Hariwell  Home. 

BEVERLkY.  a  market  town,  a  borough,  and  a  township, 
the  capital  of  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  YorL 
Beverley  and  its  liberties  form  a  separate  division  of  the 
wepentake  of  HarthilL  '  It  contains  the  three  parishes  of 
St.  Mary.  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Martin,  and  a  small  part  of 
the  parish  of  St.  John,  without  any  house  or  building  upon  it. 

By  the  Boundary  Act  is  added  to  the  antient  borough, 
for  the  purposes  of  electing  raeml>ers  to  servo  in  parliament, 
Kuch  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  as  is  compnaed  within 
the  liberties  of  Beverley.  That  portion  of  the  nuMl  of  St. 
Mm  which  lies  within  the  liberties  of  Beveney  eontains 
and  is  e»«T tensive  with  six  of  the  eight  townships  into 
which  such  parish  is  divided.  Tiieae  six  townships  consti- 
tute the  liberties.'  (Corpumtion  Reports.)  It  in  IHO  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  London  ;  9  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Hull,  and  28 
miles  £■  by  S.  of  York.  Jt  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
Wolds  and  abratA  mile  fiom  the  river  Hull.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayBK. »  ieeotilcr,  12  aldenneiw  and  13  capital  bur- 
gesses; and  It  sends  two  nenbert  to  parliament.  The 
population  of  the  borough  and  liberties  of  Beverley  is  830'2. 
It  is  one  of  the  polling-places,  under  the  Reform  Act,  for 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  court  is  held  here 
for  the  election  of  the  Knigbu  of  the  Shire. 

The  antient  history  of  Beverley  is  oboeuM.  The  tract  of 
oountnr  htm.  the  Huoiber  to  the  Tyno  was  osoupied  by  that 
powerral  nation  of  antient  Britons,  the  Brigantos;  and  there 
arc  some  indications  of  there  having  been  British  settlements 
in  the  v  icinity  of  Beverley,  but  whether  during  the  Roman 
sway,  prior  to  that  j>eriod,  or  imme<liately  alter,  appears  un- 
certain. No  remains  have  been  discovered  which  are  suffi- 
eimt  to  warrant  the  idea  of  this  town  having  been  a  Roman 
station;  historians  whose  writings  are  generally  leoeived  as 
•Utbeotie  dale  the  origin  of  Beverley  at  a.d.  700. 

The  woods  and  marshes  of  Df  ira  hiy  imme<llately  to  the 
north  of  tho  Hiunber.  These  marshes  are  suppo«e<l  to  have 
''eeB  lakes,  or  ineros  whenever  the  river  SuU  oi^eiltowed 


the  country,  lliat  there  have  been  many  aucb  mere:.  9 
Holdennese  and  the  a^iaoent  flonnfty  i*  evident  net  oci* 
fWwn  die  appearanee  of  the  district,  but  daoftwm  thenanes 

of  many  pltices  within  such  district.  Woodmanfo,  Rotfcs, 
Watton  (  H'pt-lown},  Horn*pa,  &.c.  There  is  .still  a  lar^t 
mere  at  Honisea.  The  terminatiod  ;  n  ;  ^<'(/,  as  it  is  aisa 
spelt)  is  nearly  synonymous  with  mere.  (See  Young  aad 
Bird's  Geologteal  Suntf  ^  Me  yorMirt 
verkff  also  t^tes  ii«  nanw  fnoi  one  of  these  lal-fe 
Btmrhe,  thehbeof  heaven,  'sonaaed  ftna  die  lieevcn 

with  which  the  neiiihbonriniT  river  Hull  abounded.' 

In  the  early  pariui  tlio  eiglita  century,  John,  archbiihop 
oP  York,  dedicated  a  church  which  he  founded  at  Bcvt  rley  t» 
St.  John  the  Baptist;  and  be  afterwards  converted  ii  into  a 
monastery;  he  passed  four  years  in  this  retirement,  and 
when  hedied  was  hweied  here.  Towards  the  close  of  that 
eentury  liie  ehnveh  and  nonaBtoiy  were  ravaged  by  the 
Danes,  who  destroyed  *  all  the  books  and  ornaments  :*  '  the 
monastery  of  Beverley  remained  three  years  desolate  ;  aittr- 
wards  the  presbyters  and  clerks  |-otnrncd  to  Beverley,  and 
repaired  the  place.'  (See  Momutuon  AngUcttttum.)  In 
the  time  of  Athelstan  the  church  of  Beverley  was  visited 
by  that  UMmaich  on  his  route  northwards  to  puush  the  had 
fUth  of  Censtantine,  the  km;;  of  SeoOand.  AthHilsa 
changed  it  from  a  monastery  mto  a  college.  He  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  sainted  John  of  Beverley, 
returned  from  his  cxpediti  u  \ii  t  ri  jv,  m  l  in  Lrr.itJiude  to 
his  patron-saint.  be  conferred  great  privileges  and  nch 
possession  son  the  church  of  St.  John.  This  was  probably 
about  the  year  937-^.  Athelstaa  gianled  a  cbaiter  ts  the 
people  of  Beveiley,  exempting  mm  hem  eettain  nO*. 
and  conferring  upon  them  important  privileges,  in  aOnsica 
to  which  the  rollowiu^  disUch  is  to  be  seen  in  the  minster 
church,  between  the  pictures  of  Atlicl  ^tan  t;u-  founder,  and 
St.  John  of  Beverley,  the  patron-&amt  of  the  church ; 

AU  Om,  mak*  I  tile 

As  halt  way  Uqfaka,  or  eyk  oan  M. 

The  charter  of  Afhelstan  was  codflnaed  by  auooeedinf 

kings,  or  similar  werr  i^rantril  John  especially  con- 
•^edtothcm  frectlcnii  Iroiii'  luii,  jKiuiage,  pa.ss:ige,  stallage.' 
&p.  in  consequence  of  which  the  burces.ses  had  to  pa^  hua 
five  hundred  marks.   Of  these  hgbu  and  privileges  the 

Seople  of  Beverley  became  afterwards  exceedingly  tmsfisiifL 
Ir.  Poulson,  the  modem  historian  of  Bevcsiey,  wrritingsf 
the  year  1424,  says,  *It  is  probable  that  as  trade  increas«4 

thcv  dliL'  LM.irLTi's'-.r;-)  rf^horti-d  to  \hr  ni.:ir'kL';-.  :>rjrl  fans  of 
the  neighbounng  towns  for  the  disposal  ot  their  goods,  wh;di 
thev  had  an  opportunity  of  vending,  without  being  subjrrt 
to  tbe  above  imposilioas'  (tolls  or  customs).  *  and  whieh.ii 
the  time  lelbrrsd  to,  would  give  them  idvsntagea  oicr  tbsir 
less  privileged  competitors.'  '  It  seems  to  have  been  tb* 
constant  practice  of  tbe  burgesses  to  apply  fbr  a  ratificatKXi 
o(  their  [  IT  .!(  Lies  on  the  accession  of  every  now  kimr; 
and  it  appears  tliat  they  were  coiupelled  lo  thui  at>>d«  at 
preserving  their  rights  from  the  constant  demands  medt 
upon  them  in  other  boroughs  for  the  payment  of  loU. 

It  appears  that  Be>-erley  was  a  mannfintomw  town  M  sa 
early  period,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towgs 
which  might '  freely  buy  and  sell  dyed  cloths.'  It  is  probabkt 
that  the  arts  of  v  -  i  .inL;  u.d  lyeing  were  carrii.-d  an  tt 
Beverley,  woad  and  wool  t>eing  two  of  the  artick-s  -«bick 

Eid  a  toll  when  taken  there  for  sule.  In  the  reign  af 
enry  U.  some  outward-bound  Spanish  merchimls  woe 
plnnmred  on  the  Essex  coasu  of  scarlet  and  other  doAii 
which  wero  recognised  as  being  those  of  Beeeriey,  Stsn- 
ford,  and  York. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Hull  was  a  town  of  mcrt  x^n^ 
importance ;  its  fust  and  great  charter  was  granted  it 
Westminster  in  1'2'J9.  (See  Float's  Notieet  0/  the  7^ 
and  Port  of  HulL)  This  town  was  an  impedneut  to  die 
advancement  of  Beveitoy,  end  es  it  efleiwd  peater  ftribtiM 
for  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  it  obtauied  the  prer<r 
ence  due  to  its  superior  situation  at  the  junction  of  tbe 
river  Hull  with  the  Humber,  and  the  netanaiaoe  ef  Beveifaf 
as  a  port  became  disregarded. 

To  raise  the  declining  commerce  of  Beverley,  a  dliiitr 
incornoratiog  the  town  was  {meurod  in  tho  l&th  yesr  it\ 
Elixabeth,  and  the  right  to  send  two  burgesses  to  re|irr«ff«  1 
the  burgesses  in  parliament  was  acknowled<;o<I.  This  ;  • 
the  men  of  Beverley  had  exercised  as  early  as  the  tiiui  f 
Edward  1.,  but  for  a  long  sencs  of  years  they  had  c  ».'av.,:  :j 
avail  themselves  of  such  privilege.  Tbe  last  az^  the  ^> 
vsraing  charier  ie  that  of  iJameelL  A  ]nntiB(;.fiaBs«is 
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•sUbliilwil  in  B«wnrl«]r  in  the  jmt  15tt.  by  Hugo  Gom, 

supposed  tci  be  the  son  nf  a  printer  of  Antweip,  but  iw  he 
toon  after  reinovt-d  to  l^miloii,  it  has  been  prf»umc<l  that  he 
received  httk'  i«tiroura;;pinenl  to  remain  at  Beverley. 
Daring  the  civil  war*  in  the  lime  of  Charles  I.  and  Crom- 
welU  Beverley  «a«  frequently  a  scene  of  agitation  ami 
excitcmeat,  being  by  tun»  subjected  to  the  flxactioiit  of  each 
prty.  It  WHS  bora  th«t  8tr  John  Hothm  wn  arrMted  by 
his  nephew,  on  his  flight  f-  m  Hull,  *  as  a  traitor  to  the 
commonwealth.'  Sir  John  i  ai  rt-presented  Beverley  in 
several  successive  parliaments.  Stn  i  tly  aftflT  bil  anttt.  he 
Mid  bis  son  were  executed  oo  Tower-Hill. 

The  modern  town  of  BcTcrley  is  of  f;reat  length,  consider- 
ing ito  popul«kioD«  being  ooosidetAblr  mora  than  &  mile 
frofn  its  eonnwoeiimmt,  on  the  rtmA  from  HnQ.  to  (tt  out- 
t.kirts  on  the  Driffield  road.  The  principal  street  is  wide 
and  airy  :  the  market  place,  which  comprises  an  iixea  of 
nearly  four  arres,  is  urnamented  with  an  octangular  market 
cross.  Its  present  comtnerce  is  chiefly  confined  to  tanned 
leather,  oatmeal,  malt,  flon,  and  ooals.  There  is  an  exten- 
siTo  colour  and  vhitioffiDaaiilteiarjr,  an  iron  Ibundrjr,  and 
a  abip-building  yard.  The  thanblei  is  a  modem  bniUiog 
of  brick,  part  of  which  has  lately  been  cnnvertcd  into  a 
com  exchange.  The  employments  of  its  1367  families,  com- 
prisini,'  6728  persons,  in  1821.  are  thtU  shoim* 

Faniliaa  oocupied  in  BgcieuUaiie  .  .  176 
Dol  in  trade  aSid  in  manufbetxues  .  .  731 
Other  chaaee  not  above  eompriiid     .      .  660 

1567 

The  population  of  the  boraugb  and  Ubeitiea  in  1921  was 

7521. 

Bi'\crley  comrriunn  ates  with  the  rifer  Hull  by  a  canal 
calle*!  Beverlej-Becii:  this  canal,  which  was  made  navi- 
gable about  the  year  1344,  is  about  a  mile  in  len^Hh,  and 
is  ibept  in  repair  by  certain  toUs,  which  two  local  Acts  of 
PailianNnt  (IS  Gee.  I.,  18  Oea  IL)  empower  the  corpora- 
tion to  collect 

The  finest  olqect  in  Beveriey  ia  the  collegiate  church 
of  Su  John,  commonly  called  the  Minster-church.  Like 
many  caliiedral  churches  in  the  kingdom,  this  edifice  has 
been  built  at  different  periods,  and  exhibits  the  several 
atylea  of  Gothic  architecture  which  Mr.  Hickman  has  dis- 
linguklied  under  tHe  names  of  the  mt^.  the  decorated,  and 
the  perpendicular  English.  The  prinetpai  window  at  the 
east  eua  ia  said  to  be  copied  from  that  of  York.  Ito  pointed 
arch  is  divided  by  muUions.  li  arc  strengthened  by 
paralkl  ouei>  on  the  inside ;  thcnc  t>e^r  a  small  gallery  con- 
nected with  tlio  transoms,  which  divide  the  lights  into  two 
portions.  This  window  is  the  only  one  in  the  Minster  which 
can  bciust  of  stained  glass.  The  windows  of  the  nave  are 
of  the  decorated  style.  The  arch  ia  divided  muUions 
into  four  lights,  and  these  mulUona  braneh  out  into  the 
llowing  tracery  of  various  figures.  The  entrance  to  the 
nave  on  the  north  side  i»  by  a  porch  of  exquisite  beauty :  it 
has  a  paniiedcd  fmnt,  which  is  perhaps  unetjualled.  The 
west  front  is  also  an  object  of  interest  to  the  architect :  it 
is  described  by  Mr.  Rickman  as  being  by  far  the  finest  of 
ite  style  in  England.  lie  Mye,  *  that  what  the  west  front 
of  York  is  to  the  dtewated,  to  in  this  to  the  perpendicular 
style,  with  this  addition,  tbat  in  this  front  nothiniu;  but  one 
style  is  seen, — all  i.s  harmonious.'  For  a  more  particular 
ilesrnplion  we  refer  to  Mr.  Rickman's  work  on  '  Gothic  Af* 
clutecture,'  p.  lOA.  The  dimensions  of  the  Minster  are ^ 


iMi 

length  from  east  to  west 

334 

4 

Breadth  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles 

64 

3 

I.4>nKth  of  the  irreat  CHMa  aide  • 

167 

6 

Ueit^bt  uf  the  iiave     .          .  . 

67 

0 

From  the  vault«d  roof  of  the  nave  to  the 

summit  of  the  centre  tower  . 

40 

0 

Height  of  the  aide  aides 

ss 

0 

Height  of  the  two  west  towers 

200 

n 

The  celebrated  Percy  Shrine,  uhic);  is  within  the  clioir. 
IS  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  demrated  style,  and  of 
most  exquisite  workmanship.  To  which  of  the  ladies  of 
the  house  of  Percy  it  was  ereoled  il  a  matter  of  controversy 
on  which  much  diflerence  of  opinion  exists.  The  collegiate 
eatahlishmoit  was  dissolved  in  the  1st  year  of  Edward  VI., 
and  its  revenues  were  confix  atcd.  Klizabeth,  in  the  twenty- 
first  ytar  of  \mt  mign,  granted  certain  cbauntnea  and  lands 
fpait  of  the  ftmnr  property  ef  the  ehnnh)  t»  the  mayor. 
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goveriMMBt  and  burgesses  of  Beverley,  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  the  fhbiie  of  the  Miltiler.  The  income  of 
this  esUte.  in  the  year  18M.  waa  SSSl.  Itt.  ML;  hut  at 

present  it  is  near  800/.  per  .nnnum. 

Sir  Michael  Wartoo,  by  hw  will,  dated  23rd  May,  1  "24, 
licqueathc<l  4000/.  tu  the  same  and  other  purposes.  This 
bequest  has  been  invested  in  land,  and  in  1806  produced 
an  income  of  SSSil  Cr.  9dL,  making  the  whole  income  of  the 
Minster  (in  1 806 )  85 1 M  9«.  6<<.  Of  thia  awn  l«f.  has 
been  appropriated  by  authority  of  parliament  to  fhedilfefent 
officers  of  the  church,  and  the  remainder,  461/.  4*.,  consti- 
tutes the  fund  for  repiiring  the  fabric:  but  the  repairing 
fund,  owing  to  the  increased  value  of  Elizabeth's  grant 
since  1806,  mnst  now  be  much  greater.  The  disthbution 
of  the  above-mentioned  anm  of  3MU.  IS*,  is  as  followa:— 
Head  curate,  100/.;  two  assistent  curates.  209/.  IS*. ;  or- 
(^anist,  60/. ;  receivers,  21/.  From  other  sources  the  salary 
of  the  head  curate  is  raised  to  175/.  IS*.6dL,  and  thatof 
each  of  the  assistant  curates  to  120/. 

In  the  year  1708  the  Minster  was  found  to  be  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state,  but  by  the  active  exertions  of  Mr.  Moy- 
aer,  jM.P.  for  the  l>orough.  a  f^nd  was  procured  for  its  re- 
stontion ;  since  this  date  it  has  never  bieen  suffisred  to  fall 
into  decay.  (See  a  short  history  of  Beverley  Minster.  2od 
od.  Beverley,  ISns.) 

St.  Mary  s  Church  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  and 
spacious  Gothic  building,  with  an  elegant  tower  at  the 
intersection  of  the  two  parts  of  the  cross.  Its  estates  pro- 
dtMO  about  800/.  per  annum.  This  income  is  '  for  adorning 
and  keeping  in  repair  the  fabric,  utensils,  and  habiliments 
of  St.  Mary's  Church;  for  paying  the  salaries  of  the  sexton 
and  (•omiiion  servants  of  the  church,"  Sec.  There  were 
formerly  two  other  churches  in  Beverley,  but  they  no 
longer  exist.  In  antient  times  there  was  a  monastery  id 
Bluk  Friars,  and  another  of  Franciscans  or  Grey  Fnan, 
an  eetaUiahment  «f  Knights  Hospitallers,  and  other 
houses  more  or  less  connected  with  the  antient  religion  ot 
the  country,  for  private  retirement,  and  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  infirm. 

The  siost  antieit  dis.^cnting  meeting-house  in  Beverley 
is  the  Independent  Chapel.  The  present  building  waa 
erected  in  1800.  but  there  existed  one  prior  to  it,  which  wat 
built  in  1700.  The  Wesley  an  Mefnodisti,  the  Chmeh 
Methodists,  the  primitive  Methodists,  the  Baptists,  and  the 
Quakers  hcve  all  places  of  worship  here.  The  Church 
Mi?rlio<li5l3  ti^ok  their  rise  at  Bijv  erlt  v  ;  they  separated  from 
the  Wesleyans  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  government 
of  that  boidy  being  placed  in  tho  hands  of  the  travelling 
preachers,  who  asjemble  in  conference  and  make  laws  for 
the  goverament  of  the  whole  body.  The  Chordi  Methodisla 
contend  that  the  people  ought  to  possess  a  fair  proportion  of 
power,  both  in  the  legislative  and  executive  government  of 
the  Methodist  Scx-iety.  No  services  at  present  take  i  ut 
the  chapels  of  the  Church  Methodists  and  the  (Quakers. 
The  number  of  ehOdren  in  the  various  Sunday  Schools  is  as 
follows : — Church  Sunday  Schools  (including  day  scholars) 
481.  Wesleyan  Mefhednt  Sunday  Schools  328.  Indepen- 
dent Sunday  Schools  250,  and  Baptists'  Sunday  Schools  80. 

The  Grammar  School  of  Beverley  is  of  great  antiquity  ; 
as  fur  as  it.-.  Instcry  can  be  triiced  ;t  ha-  Iu'l'i;  a  free  '■(■linDl 
for  the  sons  ot  burgesses.  The  general  government  of  the 
school  rests  with  the  corporation,  and  that  body  appoints 
ttM  master.  Theonly  endowment  is  a  rent-chiu|n  of  10^ 
per  annmn  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Metcalf  and  payaBe  out  ef 
certain  estates  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  master  receives 
70/.  annually  from  tho  n)rporaiion  and  a  yearly  gift  of  20/. 
from  tho  two  representatives  of  the  borough,  which,  if  not 
paid  by  them,  is  made  up  by  the  corporation  :  there  is  also 
a  good  dwclling-huuse  for  the  master  at  a  merely  nominal 
rent  (See  JoumtU  qf  Education,  No.  xvtii.  p.  3764 

The  master  beaMes  reedves  e  ^naiterly  payment  from 
each  free  scholar :  the  payment  is  at  present  40i.  per 
annum.  For  this  sum  freemen  may  send  their  sons  to 
learn  the  classics  and  mathematics,  but  En^^lish  (grammar, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  are  not  taught  without  an  extra 
charge  of  about  40;.  more;  and  therefore  few  freemen 
avail  themselves  of  the  aehooi.  The  number  of  pu[Hls  is ' 
ten  freemen'a  aooa,  ten  not  aonaof  frBamea,  and  twenty-four 
boarders.  A  library  nf  700  volumes,  including  many  works 
of  value,  is  attached  to  this  school,  which  poasesaes,  by  th« 
endowments  of  various  b^niM;! 'tors,  two  rellowsbips,  six 
sebolanhips,  and  three  exiubttiona  1o  St.  John  s  College, 
Cambridge. 
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Oruves't  Srhnolt. — The  Rev.  James  Graves,  formerly 
curat«  at  Uie  Mmster,  bequeathed  upwards  of  2000/.  to  b« 
invested  in  the  public  fuDOs  ibr  the  educatioo  of  the  children 
of  ibib  po«r.  Xh«  aoboob  ncra  oominenoad  in  the  y«ar  1810. 
The  number  of  hay%  tmaf^t  t»]r  tbii  diiii^  ii  BO ;  die  num- 
ber  of  i^irls  is  nko  80 ;  they  ai*  Uulmeled  oo  tiie  ejiteiii  of 
Dr.  Bell  in  both  s<:huoIs. 

The  National  School  was  commenced  in  the  year  1S13 : 
U  i*  supported  by  volunlarj'  contributions,  and  it  is  for  the 
inttmction  of  boys  only.  Th>j  corpurution  subscribe  '2\/. 
aanuilljr  to  this  aebooL  About  230  ohildran  ate  taught, 
Mid  each  ehfld.  in  diit  lebool  and  in  Qtwm't  BdiooU,  pays 
one  sliillin^T  quarterly. 

The  Bluu  Coat  School  was  establisiie<l  by  subscription  in 
1709.  It  has  received  some  handsome  dcmations,  but  its 
ihnds  appear  to  be  adequate  to  the  maintenance,  clothing, 
and  instruetfanof  only  ei^ht  pupils.  The  oihcr  institutions 
of  Beverlev  in  »  Savin^t'  Benk*  a  Dtspinniy»  n  Nevs- 
Room,  and  a  Ifeehamei*  Institute.  The  tatter  baa  108 
members.  'The  borough  (raol  is  only  used  for  the  confine- 
ment of  persons  committed  far  trial,  those  sentenced  to 
simple  confinement,  and  debtors;  pnsoncrs  sentenced  to 
hard  labour  an;  confined  in  the  House  of  Correction  for  the 
East  Riding  of  the  county,  wliich  is  built witMnAe  liber- 
ties of  the  toim.'  (Cofpora/toit  R«p(nit^ 

In  placet  where  the  efattrdi  haa  ezereiaed  any  eeniiderable 
aegree  o^induonoe,  we  find  many  charities  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  the  aped,  and  the  infirm.  Beverley  dispensers 
many  such  benefactions.  Bread  is  (jiveu  away  m  coiisider- 
abfe  quantities  at  the  Muister.  at  regular  and  frequent 
intarvala.  There  are  also  almshouses,  and  hospitals  for 
videwB  and  (dd  nea;  donatiooa  of  coal*  dotmng.  and 
money,  and  numeroua  other  'gifta*  and  *  charitieB.*  in  ad- 
dition to  these  supplies  to  the  poor,  every  freeman  residing 
within  the  boroutjh  enjoys  a  right  of  pasture  for  a  ceriaia 
number  of  cattle  over  1217  acres  of  fine  land,  called  the 
common-pastures,  under  certain  regulations,  and  for  small 

Kyments.  The  freedom  of  the  borough  is  obtained  by  birth, 
,  senitude.  or  fay  pttidhaae;  ttae  laat  at  the  will  of  the 
corporation. 

The  worthies  of  Beverley,  especially  deserving  of  notice, 
are,  John  of  Bevttrley ;  Alured,  Alretl,  or  Allreaus,  the  his- 
torian (see  Aldrxd);  John  Alcock,  successively  bishop 
<d  Rochester,  Worcester,  and  Ely ;  John  Ftsher,  biahop  of 
Reehester ;  bishop  Green,  who  was  a  benefactor  to  the  Blue 
Coat  School ;  and  several  othen  of  minor  note.  Mary  God- 
Vfai  (Wolstoncroft)  was  not  bom  at  Beverley,  as  has  some- 
times been  related :  she  came  from  Epping,  near  London, 
with  ber  parents,  and  "esided  with  them  at  a  farm  near 
Beverley. 

At  the  oapital  of  the  Eart  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Beverley 
eontaina  aevenl  pnUie  hnDdittga  wndt  an  devoted  exdu- 
>i\'cly  to  county  purposes.  Amongst  these  are  the  Sessions 
House,  the  East  Riding  House  of  C(HRection,  and  the  Re- 
gister Oflloe.  The  Sessions  House  is  situated  without  tiie 
North  Bar,  on  tho  approach  to  the  town  from  Malum, 
Orifleld,  &c.  The  House  of  Correction  is  in  the  immediate 
noinitj  of  the  Sessions  Houae»  from  which  it  is  separated 
hy  the  home  of  the  governor.  The  prisoners  are  divided 
into  fourteen  classes,  and  have  separate  beds,  and  airing 
yards.  In  the  House  uf  Correction  is  a  treadmill,  on  which 
seventy-two  poi^ns  [nay  be  employed;  it  is  applied  to  th(j 
grinding  of  chalk  for  the  mauuikcture  of  whiting.  Tittiru 
IS  also  a  sdiool  where  the  prisoners  are  instructed  in  read- 
'wg,  writing,  and  aiilhmetie.  This  gaol  and  its  apporte* 
naaeea  eost  about  4S,000& 

The  Register  OfBce  is  for  the  registry  of  deeds,  convey- 
ances, wills,  &c.  affecting  "  honors,  manors,  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments"  within  the  East  Riding.  The 
Registrar  is  chosen  by  freeholder  of  the  East  Riding  pos- 
aeiaing  an  estate  of  lOO/.  annual  value. 

We  aeknowledge  the  assistance  we  have  derived  fram 
Beaum's  Httmdae  in  drawing  up  the  present  artide.  to 
which  wo  would  refer  our  readers  for  further  information. 
It  i;i  a  purliou  of  local  history  replete  with  interesting  de- 
tails for  the  historian  and  untiqua^.  iCmmmtkutumfrom 
York$hin;  from  Beverley.) 

BEVERLEY.  JOHN  DE,  a  celebrated  English  eoclesi- 
•stio  of  the  seventh  and  eiglitheentnties.  Fuller  renuurks,  in 
leeoiding  the  bistoiy  of  YoAihire  woctbies,  that  St.  John 
of  Beverley  may  be  claimed  by  this  county  on  a  thnx-  fold 
title ;  because  he  was  born  at  Harpham,  in  the  county ; 
waa  ttpvafda  of  thiitr-thiea  yeaia  aiilibiahop  of  Yevk;  and 


becaus'.-  lie  lied  at  BeVf-rl*  ) ,  in  iLis  county,  in  »  college  of 
his  owu  foundation.  lie  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  ctf 
his  age,  having  been  instructed  in  the  learned  languages  by 
Theodore  Avwbisbop  of  Canterbiur^  and  he  was  hioueU 
tutorof  Ae  venerabte  Bade.  The  fiMhnrbg  worka  are  attri- 
buted to  him:—!.  'Pro  LucS  Exponendo."  an  essay  tow  an!, 
an  exposition  of  St.  Luke,  addressed  to  Bede  ;  2.  *  HotuU^s 
in  Evangclia 3.  '  Epistolro  ad  Hcrebaldum,  Andenum, 
et  Bertinum  ;  4. '  Epistolso  ad  Holdam  Abbalijteam.'  He 
was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Haguetold,  or  Hoxham,  by 
Alfred,  king  vX.  Northumberian^  and  on  the  death  of 
Bosa,  Andibutbap  of  York,  in  C8y,  be  was  tnttsleted  to 
the  vacant  sec.  In  70{  he  founded  a  collc;;e  at  Beverley 
fur  secular  priests.  In  "17  he  retired  from  his  archie- 
piecopal  functions  to  Beverley,  where  he  died  May  rth, 
721.  Three  or  four  centuries  after  his  decease  bis  body 
was  exhumed  by  order  of  Alfric,  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
placed  in  a  lichly-adonwd  shiiiae.  When  Wilbam  the 
Conqueror  ravafM  the  noith  with  a  nonerooa  army,  be 
gave  orders  that  tlie  town  of  Beverley  should  he  spared . 
and  from  a  similar  feeling  of  venemtion  for  his  character,  a 
synod,  whuh  was  held  at  I^ndon  in  141C,  directed  the  anm- 
vcrsary  of  his  death  to  be  commemorated  anion the  fes- 
tivals of  the  church.  Fuller  says,  in  his  account  of  John 
of  Beveriey,  which  was  pubUshed  in  1660,  that  his  pictvr? 
was  to  be  seed  in  a  window  at  the  Inirary  at  Salisbury-,  with 
an  inscription  under  it,  *  whose  character  may  challen^ 
three  hundred  years  of  antiquity,  afiirming  him  the  f5r«t 
Master  of  Arts  m  Oxford."  It  appears  probable,  frorn  n 
memorandum  in  Antony  ii  Wood's  Uiary  tor  1664,  that  the 
shrine  in  which  the  remsdns  of  John  of  Beverley  had  bren 
place<l  by  Arehblshi^  Alfirio  waa  iaiured  by  a.  fire  which 
took  place  in  the  flirareh  in  1188.  TnelbQewing  is  the  me- 
morandum alluded  to.  'Upon  the  taking  up  of  a  thick 
marble  stone  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  of  Beverley 
in  Yorkshire,  near  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  wa<t  found 
under  it  a  vault  of  squared  free-stone,  five  feet  in  length, 
two  feet  in  breadth  at  the  head,  and  one  foot  and  a  half  et 
the  twt  Im  this  vault  was  diseovered  a  abeet  of  lead,  four 
ikvt  in  leni^  ooMaining  the  dust  of  8t  John  of  BeveHer. 
as  also  six  bf  i  three  of  which  were  cornelian,  the  otl- 
crumbled  to  dust  There  were  also  in  it  four  great  hru^^ 
pins  and  four  iron  nails.  Upon  this  ((beetof  lean  wes  fixed 
a  plate  of  lead,  on  which  was  this  following  inscription,  a 
copy  of  which  waa  sent  to  A  W. : — *'  Anno  abiDcemalieae 
Domini  1 188.  combusta  fliit  ban  eentesia.  in  asense  Sept.  in 
seqnenti  noete  pott  Festmn  Saneti  Matthat  Apostoli :  et 
in  anno  1197,  G  Id.  Martii,  facta  (hit  Inquisitio Rehi^uinruni 
Beati  Johanni^i  iu  hoc  loco,  et  invents  sunt  heec  ><ss;i  in 
orientali  parte  sepulchri,  et  hie  reoondita,  et  puh  is  ceni'-nta 
mixtuB  ibidem  inventus  et  reconditns."  A  box  of  lead 
about  seven  inehee  in  length  AH  lay  alhwirt  the  plate  of 
lead.  In  this  box  were  divers  piecea  «f  benat  mixM  with 
dolst,  ond  yteldine  a  sweet  smell.* 

AlpJiri-l  i,r  Hr'.-rliy  wis  t-ixsurvr  of  the  convent  in  tlio 
tweli  th  century.  Fuller  says  that  he  vrroto  a  chronicle  irom 
Bmtoa  to  Hie  tine  of  his  own  daatti.  wMdi  bappea ad  in 
llM. 

In  the  flairfeentti  eentufy  Kved  Jetai  oV  Beverley,  the 

Caroielftp  nnnk.  He  was  a  doctor  and  professor  of  di\in;tv 
at  the  uiiucrsity  of  O.xford,  and  wrote  I .  •  Que-(tioi7es  ^v. 
M  lu  strum  Scntentiarum ;"  2.  '  Disputationcs  Ordmar  jc.' 

BEWCASTLE,  a  small  village,  formerly  a  market  tuwn. 
in  a  parish  of  Ae  same  name  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
beifaUML  The  name  ia  written  Beutbcastle  in  old  reooids. 
and  was  an  caHed  tnm  the  eestfe  of  tbefii^mily  of  Beotb 
which  held  the  prop'rly  of  the  district  before  the  ('or.qaesi, 
and  for  several  reipns  after  that  event.  Bewca^tle  now  Ise- 
loiigs  to  Sir  James  Graham,  to  whose  anr<'st:>r  it  was 
granted  by  Charles  1.  It  is  concluded  to  have  been  a  Ro- 
man statieii,  gsirisonetl  by  part  of  the  Legto  Seemmda  Att- 
^mM,  aa  a  aeeurity  to  the  workmen  who  wen  enph^ 
m  ereeting  the  fkmoos  wall.  Many  vestigee  ef  antwm 
buildings  still  remain,  and  numerous  Roman  coins 
some  inscriptions  have  been  found  here.  The  eaatle  wti^ 
battered  down  by  the  parliamentan-  forces  in  the  >ear  If' It. 
Its  remains,  as  well  as  the  parish  church,  are  euck>Hid  by  a 
dyke  and  foss;  and  it  wonM  appear,  lilw  many  otW 
northern  castles,  to  have  been  aittrted  on  the  siiB  of  a  Re- 
man station.  Tbe  drateb  isa anall  struetam,  on  s  rislet 
ground  at  a  small  distance  from  the  castle.  TTie  living  i'.  i 
reotory,  worth  ftli.  per  annum.  Opposite  the chureh  porch, 
a£1bedialBiioeofafinryaidafko«itib  1k«  Anooa  wamh 
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lithie  obelisk,  which  hw  been  the  subject  of  raooh  ditcuuion 
among  antujuariauii.    It  in  fourteen  feet  two  inches  in 
huight,  and  Its  breadth  at  the  bottom  is  one  foot  ten  inches. 
It  vetas  formerly  aurtnounted  by  a  cross,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  bet  n  Jcmolishe<l  during  some  ebullition  of  popular 
enthusia!>m  ;  but  lUo  Q^re  uf  it  has  been  preserved.  The 
diflerent  sides  are  sculptured  in  a  very  curious  manner. 
The  north  and  south  skies  are  dividad  into  coamaitments, 
fancifully  embelUsbad  with  various  pUlMl  andkaote;  one 
of  the  fillets  which  divide  the  compartments  on  the  north 
side,  is  occupied  with  an  inscription  in  one  line,  and  more 
til. in  one  fourth  of  the  enurw  surface  on  the  same  sidv-  is 
occupied  With  a  chuqucr,  winch  divides  the  breadth  uf  the 
surface  into  eight  squares.    The  east  front  is  one  entire 
running  bnuich  of  foliage,  flowers,  and  fhiit»  ornamented 
with  btrds  at^  uncouth  animals,  in  the  old  Gothic  styla 
The  we»t  front,  which  is  the  most  important,  is  divided  into 
compartments.   The  lowermost  represents  a  dignified  ^r- 
*oii-iiiv  in  a  long  robe,  ItMninij  against  a  pedestal,  on  wlnrh 
stands  a  bini,  supposed  to  represent  a  raven,  the  toyal  bird 
of  tha  DaoM.  Tma  u  ooncluded  to  be  the  person  for  whom 
ths  monumeiit  is  wseted.  The  whole  stwy  of  its  erection 
is  probably  tdd  is  the  soucely  legible  Runic  in&criptioQ 
which  cK;cupiei>  the  ooinpartOK  tit  above  this,  and  in  which 
litjuia-ii  uud  Runic  character!,  arc  intermingled.    No  satis- 
factory information  can  be  derived  from  tlui  inscription  in 
iti  present  state.   The  next  compartment  is  occupied  by 
an  ecclesiastic,  whose  bead  is  surrounded  by  a  nimbus,  and 
is  coiyectttced  to  NurneDt  SuCutbbert,  to  whom,  acoording 
to  some  Booounti,  tna  ehurob  vas  originally  dediestad:  the 
highest  compartment  contaiui  a  reprosvulalion  of  the  Virfjin 
ami  infant  Jcsus.  The  bcuipturL's  on  tliis  ^idc  seem  clearly  to 
doiioiti  the  Christian  oriu'in  of  the  obolisk,  and  Hi-^hop  Ni- 
cholson, coupling  this  witii  the  Runic  characters  uf  tiie  in- 
scriptions, inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  intended  to  oom- 
memocate  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  faith  by  the  Dsnoa* 
who  are  Itnovn  to  \ux9  been  lottled  in  this  part  of  tbs 
country,  and  were  here  the  most  numennis  and  least  dis- 
turbed.   Mr.  Smith,  however,  (G^iiUemiut  s  Mag vol.  xii.) 
is  of  opinion  that  tt  was  designed  as  the  bopnlcltrdl  i.i'  i:  i  u  i:ient 
of  some  Danish  kiag  stain  in  battle ;  tiiw  ciiauge  of  religion 
he  allows  might  heve  been  eona«|uent  upon  the  doetliw  the 
king,  and  that  the  inamawit  «mi  designed  to  oonuMnon^ 
both  events.  Buchanan  relates  that  in  the  reign  of  DonaM 
VI.,  th(>  Danes  harinii»  wasted  Northumberland,  were  nn  t 
and  «.'iigaged  by  the  united  lorees  of  England  and  Seotlami, 
with  such  uncertain  result,  that  bolti  tildes  were  etjuaily 
Klad  of  peace,  one  condition  of  which  was  that  tiie  Dunes 
.should  embrace  the  CSlristian  faith.    As  no  one  considers 
the  obelisk  to  be  none  then  m  tboussad  yeus  dd,  and  as 
this  event  ha]vpened  about  950  years  since.  Smith  udt  nn- 
reaannably  lOnjectnrL-s  that  lliere  was  sxtrae  eoniiexiiin  h>  - 
tween  the  obelisk  and  the  event  vulated  by  Huclianan.  Ho 
adds,  '  that  the  iiioniimeiit  is  Daniili,  appears  incontestable 
from  the  churaeiers ;  Scottish  and  Piclisii  monuments 
having  nothing  hut  hieroglyphics,  and  the  Danish  both ; 
and  exeepttng  Bridekirkfimt,  it  ep|MM»  to  be  thn  only  nK»> 
nument  of  tiiat  nation  left  in  Britain.'  (Hutchinson's  Hh- 
tory  of  ihc  Cuvitu  of  Cumberland :  Gt'ntlemari's  \fa- 
gaztne,  \ul.  xiii, ;  Ciuu^U  s  Canuien ;  Beatdies  uf  England 
an  I  If'dles.) 

BEWDLEY,  a  borough  and  lu&rket-town  of  the  county 
nf  Worcester,  in  the  lower  division  uf  Doddingtree  Hun- 
dred, and  in  tiie  farish  of  IUbbe«roid»  114  milee  M.W. 
from  London,  and  13  miles  N.  by  W.  finm  Wowester.  The 

town  was  formerly  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  marches  of 
Walt  s.  It  wati  made  part  of  the  ctmnty  of  Worcester,  by  an 
at  t  ol  p.irii  vment  passed  34  and  35  Henry  Vlll.  e.  26.:  it 
hod  previously-  been  put  within  the  parish  ot  Hibbesford,  by 
a  pri\'ate  act  m  the  nign  of  Henry  VI.,  having  till  then 
bwn  extrarpacDciliaL  It  stand*  en  n  declivity  overhanging 
the  westom  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  ftom  the  pleasantness 
of  its  situation  \va>  called  in  Latin  lieflut  hcut,  and  in 
French  BeauUeu,  from  whence  by  eerruption  the  present 
n.iine  ul  Ik  vvdley  is  derived.  In  Djmestlay  Book,  Bewdley, 
there  called  Hibeiurd,  is  reckoned  aiuon^'  the  townships  be- 
longing to  Kidderminster,  and  is  said  to  be  in  the  king's 
demesne.  It  was  wests  in  the  time  of  Jidwaid  theCon- 
liMaor.  In  the  rsign  of  Bdwaid  I,  it  was  a  manor  belong- 
ing to  the  Bcauchamp'.  ih  t1 :  t  N'orman  earis  of  Warwick  : 
it  after  wards  pas.-jed  to  Ibt  Morliiners,  earls  of  March,  and 
'•■^'^'ii  ihu  other  lands  of  that  earldom  was  annexed  to  the 

erowo  when  Edward  eacl  of  Mamh,  became  king,  under 


the  title  of  Edward  IV.  In  the  12th  year  of  this  king. 
Bewdley  teoeived  its  first  charter  of  inoorporstion.  Aftsr 
this  the  town  seems  to  have  increased  in  importance,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  find  it  thus  noticed  by 

Leland  :  '  Tin'  towne  self  is  seti  4  :1  i:ie  sydo  of  an  hill ;  sue 
comely,  a  tuiiii  cannot  witsh  to  see  a  tuwue  belter.  It  risetli 
from  Severnc  banko  by  caht,  upon  the  hill  !>}•  west ;  soe  that 
a  man  sundiug  on  the  hill  troau  ponton  by  east,  may  dis- 
ceme  almost  every  house  in  the  towne,  and  at  the  riainge 
of  the  sunne  from  the  east,  the  whole  towne  glitteretb 
(being  all  of  new  building)  as  it  were  of  gould.  By  the 
distance  of  the  parish  ohuroh  (at  Ribbcsford),  I  gather  that 
Beaudley  is  a  very  new  towne,  and  that  of  ouki  time  there 
was  but  some  poore  hamlett,  and  that  upon  the  building  of 
a  bridge  there  upon  Seveme,  and  resort  of  people  unto  it, 
and  commodity  of  the  pleasant  site,  men  be^n  to  inhabit 
there ;  and  because  that  the  plott  of  it  seemed  favre  to  tlie 
lookers,  it  bath  a  French  name  Beaudley,  quasi  oellus  Lo- 
can." 

The  hili  on  the  slope  of  which  the  town  is  built  is  called 
Tickeu  Hill,  or  more  properly  Ticcen  Hill,  or  Goat's  Hill, 
which  name  the  town  itsau  is  said  to  have  boras  in  the  early 
period  of  its  histmy.  In  Lsland's  time  there  was  n  las  na^ 
uur-house  on  the  top  of  the  bill,  which  Henry  VII.  built  as  a 
residence  for  Prince  Arthur,  ana  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  festivities  atteiidmir  bis  marriage  with 
Catharine  of  Anii^on,  alierwards  queen  of  Henry  VIII. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  previous  building  on 
the  spot  That  whieb  Lshmd  saw  was  nearfy  dsmoluhed 
in  the  eivil  wan^  hut  waa  aftamsda  wbuil^  and  Ibma  s 
mansion,  the  saaawsiiding  pRMj^oeli  flwn  wUrii  are  audi 
admired. 

Independently  of  its  municipal  contentions,  there  is  no 
fact  of  any  interest  in  the  subsequent  hisu^of  Bewdley, 
except  that  Charles  I.  removed  hither  fnrtn  Wmwalsr,  Ul 
wder  to  keep  the  Sevean  bsf  sen  him  and  the  ennmy.  It 
does  not  appear  fiwD  the ooipoMtion bsaks tiwK  thetowa 
went  to  any  lurgar  cxpMisa  than  half  n«SMm«AdbB  oBoa- 

sion  of  this  visit. 

The  manor  of  Bcwdlev  remained  annexed  to  the  crown 
through  several  reigns.  In  that  of  James  I.  it  was  held  by 
the  Prittoe  of  Wales.  After  that  it  w  ent  through  sex-end 
hands,  and  suiae  the  laiga  of  Charles  IL  has  been  heM  by 
leessee  from  the  erown. 

Tlit»  }rinn;L'h  oblainod  a  charter  of  incorporation  in  the 
liiuil  )eai  ol  J.ime8  1.,  by  which  it  was  to  be  governed  by  u 
bailifi'  and  twelve  capital  burgesM>s,  who  were  empowered 
to  eleot  the  other  oonporate  ofiicers,  as  high  stewartl,  re- 
corder, and  othsas  w  inferior  rank.  The  town  was  also 
anabhid  te  send  ona  »arobs>  to  paritamcnt,  which  it  haa 
ever  sinee  eontmuad  (e  do.  Seanal  aeesente  smte  that 
Bi  wrliov  had  four  annual  fairs  and  two  market  days  pre- 
Viousi)  to  this  charter.  Nash,  however,  states  that  KdvMird 
IV.  t^ranted  fairs  to  be  held  on  the  feast  day  ^  d  >l  GeorL'f, 
St.  Ann,  and  St.  Andrew,  and  a  market  uu  Saturday. 
These  are  the  same  that  are  granted  in  the  charter  of 
Jaasaa,  and  which  an  still  in  uss.  The  histoiy  of  the 
ehattor  is  enrioas.  llMeorpeiathmsuivtndendittoChariss 
II.  and  j,'ol  a  newonefVom  Jamesll  .hy  whicli  the  borough 
was  yoverued  for  twenty  years.  But  when  (^uien  Anne 
came  to  the  throne  this  charter  was  declared,  on  account  of 
some  informality,  to  be  void,  and  that  of  James  I.  was  con- 
firmed. The  difl'erent  diarters  being  respectively  upheld 
by  oonteadiiig  puties  in  the  boiough,  a  double  latum  of 
offioera  was  ne  eemiiqaenoe;  nor  was  iha  matter  tsrmi- 

v,\xX.A  witlKiUt  1  I'.'n-  ::.\.t\  ..xpennvi?  Inw^uH,  by  which  the 
old  cliiincr  waa  L'oitiiiiucd.  JhinuL,'-  t'.io  lirst  thirty  years  of 
the  present  eentury  the  groats  st  iniml  "  r  of  electors  polled 
at  the  election  of  a  representative  in  Parliament  did  not 
exceed  twenty-four,  the  bailiff  and  burgesses  being  the  only 
eleetors  ;  by  the  Reform  Bill  the  limits  of  the  bmmgh  waia 
greatly  enlarged  for  parliamentary  purposes  so  a*  talaclada 
484  qualifying  tenements,  of  which  the  town  alone  contains 
19.1.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  liutrmph  is  be- 
tween 7UUU  and  HitOO  •  that  of  Bi^wiUey  proper  was,  in  18.31, 
3SUd,  of  wiiom  2Uil  were  female.  I  here  is,  however,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Severn,  connected  with  Bewdley  by  a 
bridge  the  sidiurb  of  Wribbenbail.  whioh,  although  not  in* 
eluded  in  the  municipal  limits,  appears  to  ftirm  part  of  the 

tuwn.    Its  pnpr.liitifin  is  no  where  stated  sppnrttelv  fVnni 
that  of  the  pansii  k>  which  it  belongs  ;  but  it  rontams  thirty 
five  (Qualifying  houses,  aftd  is  thus  nolici-d  in  the  Boundary 

Rapwts- — '  This  suburb  contains  several  good  bouses,  idsb 
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t  iMge  rai-[>et  manufactory,  and  tome  murelloiliM  by  the 
lifW  wbkli  affiled  «mpUiyni«nt  l»  tlM  inhabiluU  of 
Bewdtey.* 

1 II  it-  original  lUite,  as  is  the  ca-^r  with  most  old  towns  in 
Uiis  p^ri  of  the  kinfTdom,  the  buildings  of  Bewdley  were  of 
Ijinber  ;  but  the  principal  street  i(>  now  as  well  built  and 

fkvetl  as  any  other  in  provincial  towns  of  similar  rank, 
here  are  three  principal  streetii ;  that  is,  a  street  leads  in  a 
iliraot  line  ftom  iIm  bndge  and  tlMD  divarfes  to  tlia  rifiht 
and  left,  to  iSm  time  ti^ther  ijiw  a  gnmnd  Jhm,  ap- 
pniximating  to  that  of  the  left,  r  Y,  with  its  foK)t  extending 
to  the  river.  The  chapel  of  i  um'  '.vas,  like  the  rest  of  the 
town,  of  timber,  when  Lcland  wc,  there;  it  was  replaced 
in  1748  by  the  present  structure,  a  neat  stone  building 
traelad  by  suhMdjplte.  and  capable  of  containing  1200 
facKHis.  A  pniiartaan  of  tlw  inbabilMif  ai*  I>i»- 
Niitant  fcr  vbom  thera  ara  variom  plaeea  of  unrship. 
Bewdley  being  in  the  pariKh  of  Rihbnsford,  it  has  only  a 
chapel  of  ease  fur  the  accoi!uaixIaUi>ii  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  liviiip  is  u  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
of  which  the  rector  of  Ribbesford  is  patron.  The  last  re- 
tums  state  the  annual  income  at  lOK  pef  aiumill. 

Tha  tovn-baU  of  Bavdley  ia  a  vwy  MMiiiBodioas  aodam 
building  of  stono  standing  on  thrao  aidiet,  wbieh  at*  fiii^ 
nished  with  h  ir^flsfinie  iron  gates.  The  front  is  decorated 
with  six  Rqiiiir.  iiilosters,  which  support  a  pediment.  The 
uicbos  iir.ilc-TrLLatli  afford  admittance  to  the  market-plurc, 
which  cousiitts  of  two  rowi>  of  stalls  under  arcades,  with  an 
k  in  the  centre,  having  altogether  a  very  neat  ap- 
Thia  atooo  bridfo  of  tbirae  aiobea  over  the  m- 
b  «  verjr  bandsoBM  modsrn  atrnetnre,  gtiarded  wHh 
balustrades. 

A  free  graminar  school  was  established  al  }?cw<lley  under 
the  charter  granted  to  the  town  by  King  Jume-.  Some 
eodowmeata  oad  i  rcviously  been  made  for  the  purpose, 
IMrUoalMljr  bgr  William  Monnox.  who  gave  6/.  per  annum 
aaoufad  fipon  iaadii  and  John,  Gooiga.  ana  Tboona 
Ballard  giffB  Ihe  tite  of  the  aehool.  The  diarter  declared 
the  object  of  the  si  l.n  il  to  be,  '  for  the  better  educ.Ttinii  ?,ti'\ 
instruction  of  you  up-  fduliron  and  youths  within  the  li  luugh, 
liberties,  and  precir.ct  ,  ::i  ;^ckx1  arts,  learning,  ^  inue.  und  in- 
structioo,*  and  that  it  should  be  called '  The  Free  Grammar 
School  of  XlOf  Jamee  of  England  in  Bowdley.'  The 
ehatga  of  iU  isfOitttM  «ia  ODtnutod  to  the  borough  corpo- 
ration, nnder  the  Mipnlation  that  thw  ahonld  apply  them 
to  i;"  1  thcr  u=.n  than  to  the  benefit  of  the  school ;  they  ^vcn' 
alsu  It)  make  written  statutes  for  the  government  of  the 
school,  and  to  appoint  the  master  and  under-master,  who 
wer»  to  enjoy  their  oflSces  during  the  '  well  liking  of  the 
aaid  govemon.*  Numerous  small  additions  ham  dno  boon 
aiade  to  the  ondownento  of  the  ichool,  the  tewmue  of 
which  ariie  Ikon  a  rent-oharge  on  land  at  Sheppeidino  ia 
Cloucester»hirc.  rbicf  rents,  rt  tits  rf  houses  in  Bewdley,  and 
the  tolls  of  the  market.  The  amount  is  uncertain.  The 
muster  has  a  salary  of  30/.  and  a  house  firee  of  rent,  taxes, 
and  repairs.  There  is  no  under-master.  '  The  school' 
(remarks  Carlisle  in  1818)  '  is  open  as  a  fi-ee  grammar 
tduud  to  the  ehildren  of  aU  the  iithabitaata,  but  there  am 
none  at  vreient  upon  the  tmndatibn.   llie  natter  has 

about  r?()  b oardi  rs  *  Tie  ndds,  tliat  no  copy  of  the  statutes 
J*  now  t;.\tLint,  Idir  iiiLLSter  lu^  charg'e  of  a  collection  o. 
books  given  by  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  \S'i^an  for  ti'.o  u^e  ot  t-hr- 
clergy  and  laity  of  tiie  neighbourhood.  There  i»  also  iu 
the  town  a  school,  supportwl  by  the  corporation  and  in- 
habitants, which  affords  a  plain  odttMtioiv  with  oktbing,  to 
thirty  boys  and  as  many  girla. 

The  advantageous  situation  of  Bewdley  on  the  Severn 
formerly  rendered  it  an  intermediate  station  for  the  com- 
merce between  the  ports  ot  the  Severn  and  the 
townn,  and  gave  it  a  most  nourishing  carrying  trade. 
GtMxls  were  then  sent  on  the  river  from  BriMMt  Chepstow, 
nnd  Newnham  to  thia  plaoa^  whence  tbof  wm  tent  not 
only  to  theneighboarintr  townt,  bvtto  M anehealer,  Sheffield, 
and  Kendal,  by  regularlv  established  wn^f^rns,  whi,  |i  ri  - 
turned  laden  with  inland  uiauuiactures  for  cxjxirtaUjM.  A 
cu7.^  JerLible  •  arrying  trade  still  ixist^  :  and  the  Boundary 
R^iport  obsenr'es,  'The  town  of  Bewdley  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  in  a  state  of  decay,  although  the  changes  in  the  in- 
tonial  navigation  of  the  ooimtty  havedenctveditof  ita  fwmer 
eonnnefdal  importance.  Ito  market,  ita  letail  trade  with 
the  surrounding  country,  its  situation  on  the  Severn,  and 
some  small  manulavtures,  afford  employment  to  its  popu- 
Ifelioni  in  vhieh najr  be  loekMied  neoniidenble  nmnbot of 


respectable  inhabitants.  (Leland's  Itinenary;  Na«b> 
CowcHont/or  the  Uittorg  ^  Wortuterthirt ;  Beautiet  ^ 
England  ttmt  Watet,  vol.  xv. ;  Bemdarjf  Reportt,  toL  ilL 
pt.     :  C;ir!i-h''s  Knii.-.ir-^ii  'lr(vnmar  ^cko'iU,  lif-c.) 

BKX,  ;i  h:iKill  but  jiluasaii'.  i>>wn,  of  the  canton  of  \'aud 
in  Switzerland,  situated  near  the  r:^:hl  bank  ct  ;:.r  Hhone, 
twelve  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Leman  lake,  and 
about  two  miles  north  of  St.  Maurice  in  the  Valais.    It  lies 
in  a  ikoe  and  fertile  vaUej,  at  the  Ibotof  the  hi^nouatatna 
called  La  Dmt  do  Moreiet,  and  \m  IKaUerete,  whidi  liae 
tn  Tiearly  0000  feet  above  tlip  ■^pa.   Bex  is  on  the  high  road 
from  Br  rii  arid  Lausanrif  U)  tlio  Valais,  which  road  joins 
at  St.  Maunt-e  the  great  ro^d  ituni  Geneva  to  Italy  by  the 
Simplon.  Bex,  is  much  frequented  by  travellers  in  the  sum 
mer  months,  and  has  one  of  the  bc»t  inns  in  Switaerland, 
The  country  aboot  Bes  ia  one  of  the  noet  intamting  in 
Switieriand  Ibr  the  hotanitt,  €ti»  mineralogist,  and  the  cco- 
logist     At  n  short  distance  from  Bex.  ana  near  the  \ii*.a;:(« 
of  l.nvty,  ;i  lnU  mineral  spring  was  discovered  in  163*,  on  the 
banks  of  the  ri\ei  Rhone,  having,  it  is  said, the  same  proper- 
ties as  the  cek'bra  led  Waters  of  Loesch  in  the  Valais.  Tempo- 
rary baths  have  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  govem* 
nent  of  Vaud.  which  are  mudi  fraqueniod  by  invalida  dwiMf 
aonnner.  (Wakh.  Vvyag*  m  9mm.)  Bex  deriwi  ntooi 
of  its  importance  from  the  deposit  of  salt  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  worked  in  Switzer- 
land.   Various  salt  springs  issuing  from  a  neigbboiirt  .' 
mountain  first  indicated  the  existence  of  the  salt,  and  the 
government  of  Bern,  to  which  Bex  then  boloaged,  under* 
took  to  work  it.  Several  galleriea  mm  oacovtod  in  the 
noontain  in  order  to  leaenthedepoaitofaelt.  bat  the  at- 
tempt wa*  not  <;ucres'rul,  nnd  the  principal  way  in  which  salt 
is  still  extrac  ted  is  by  boiling  the  water.   (Sec  Cox's  Lttter* 
on  Su-j  tzfn'iind,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  process.) 
One  of  the  gailwies  is  4000  feet  long,  eight  feet  high,  and 
six  vide.  The  water  of  the  springs  is  carried  by  pipes  to 
Befinix,  vhwe  an  the  Alton.  Doflera,  and  other  appaiataa 
for  extraettng  tiie  selt.  In  lSt4  a  part  of  the  moantain  was 
di^r  ivered  wnich  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  in  (i.r.- 
sequence  of  which  the  quantitv  of  salt  otracted  yearly  ha» 
been  increasing,  and  is  now  double  what  it  was  fomicriy. 
Still  the  salt  collected  at  Bex  does  not  supply  morv  titan  l-2^tb 
of  the  population  of  Switzerland.  In  1 the  net  revenue  iw- 
sulting  to  the  state  of  Vaud  from  the  salt-woriKa  anqminled 
to  52,000  Swiss  ftanes.  equal  to  78,000  Fk«tieh  fhines. 
(Fransciui,  Statittica  deUa     irr^ra  )    Tbc  »  stablishnii  at 
of  these  salt-works  is  oooducled  wiiii  Uiu  greatest  onicr 
and  economy.    Salt  exists  also  in  the  canton  of  Aar::r<ii. 
in  that  of  Appenzell,  and  in  the  Grisoos  at  bchuol  in  the 
Lower  Engadina.  but  it  is  not  i 


BBY.  ISeeBno.] 
BBYHA,  or  BBraA  a  nronnee  of  Portagal.  dtnated 

between  39°  2H'  an  1  i  r  'j  /  N.  1  .t  and  6"  62'  and  8'  46' W. 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  Ihv  u  iriii  by  the  province?,  of  Entre- 
Douro-e-Minho  and  Tras-os-Montes,  from  which  it  iji  sepa- 
rated by  the  river  Douro ;  on  the  south  and  south-west  by 
Alentejo  and  Portuguese  Kstramadnra,  the  Tagus  and  the 
Sena  do  JLousao  fonning  ite  mtnnl  boondariee ;  on  the 
east  by  Leon  and  Spantth  BStremadura,  fHm  whiAh  it  is 
'frparatrd  by  the  rivers  Turones  and  Elga's  nr.  !  the  Sierra  de 
(iiita;  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  ix  r m.  I'Le  length 
uf  ;ts  sea-roavt  is  about  eighty  miles  Idle  provitKe  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  That  portion  compri«pd  Wfwctn 
the  river  Douro  and  the  Serra  de  Estrella  i;^  <  .i  leii  )Lgh 
Beyia;  from  this  aountain-nnfo  to  the  banks  of  the  Tagas, 
LowBeyra;  and  the  vwtnn  Mit  «f  the  pneiiieo,  WOntn 
the  crenn  and  the  Senm  do  AlMbm,  i»  HinmiiiMHed  Beyea 

Mar  or  Mnritime  Beira. 

Ta  i  (dktins  if  mountains  running  nearly  parallel  to  oae 
another  cross  the  province  from  north-east  to  soutb-wett- 
The  principal  and  most  eastern  is  the  Serra  do 
Mons  Herminitts  of  the  mudents*  whieht  eeeordinip  to ) 
geographers,  is  the  western  brmdl  of  tiie  chain  deneim- 
nated  (jarpctn  ^■c;tn^i(•,  or  Carpetano-Vettonique,  extend,.:. 
«ilong  the  light  bank  of  the  Tagus  from  its  source  to  lU 
entrance  into  the  sea.  The  Serra  de  Estrella,  w  tiich  in 
some  parts  ia  7524  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and 
is  covatod vith  eoflnr  in  sone  points  during  the  greatest  pait 
of  the  yoirt  eniiaa  the  ptovlnee  Smn  nartti.«nat  to  eeoll^ 
west;  enten  BitranNuhm.  when  it  takes  the  nanMs  of 
Serra-de-Loiiran  nnd  Serra-de-Junto,  and  termiuat*^  i-n 
the  ocean  near  I'orres  Vedras.  On  the  highest  part  «( 
ft  fteia  nipo  aiika  long  and  tilinewidahOSMMd 
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rith  raovr  tiU  tbe  tnontfa  or  June.  On  thi«  plain  tattt  are 
ex'enil  UtM,  of  which  some  of  the  Portuguese  geognplim 
slat*  miny  «oiid«(ful  atoriai.  Aeaonlmg  to  their  accounts 
hew  lakM  •!«  botbimhn,  wnH  in  toOM  of  tlwm  masti  of 

hips  have  been  found.  The  lakes,  however,  are  nothing 
Dore  thaji  great  reservoirs  in  which  the  melted  snww  is  ool- 
»cted,  and  from  which  several  streams  of  the  province 
prin(r.  The  Serra  de  Estrella  is  cbietly  oompoiied  of  a 
^reyiiih  granite,  the  surface  of  which  ia  easily  decompo«ed 
ly  the  action  of  the  air.  In  the  interior  of  this  greyish 
Tonite  are  found  roaad  Uoeks  of  a  harder  kind  and  a 
arker  colour,  of  the  size  of  the  largest  cannon  1  all  Tin' 
ther  chain  of  this  province  is  the  Serra  do  Alcoba,  which, 

oramcncing  at  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  runs  south-west- 
rard  along  the  light  bank  of  the  Mondwo  and  terminatea 
41  the  tea^bme  at  die  meotb  of  tfwt  m«r,  fmninff  Cape 
ilonde'.'o  •  \>etw6en  this  range  and  the  Serra  de  F-strella  is 
he  beautiliil  valley  to  which  the  MorideRO  j^ives  iu  name. 
I'he  hij;hest  point  of  the  Serra  de  Alcol>  i,  <  illi  d  Cabci;a  de 
J^ao  or  Doir«-hcad,  is  1 758  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ^ea. 
3ape  Mondego  has  an  elevation  of  696  feet.  From  these 
wo  piiiiflipal  chains  smaller  ones  tanuMb  out  in  different 
lireetiiwie.  oeeopying  the  greatest  part  of  High  Beyra.  All 
hese  bi^h  lanr^s  nro  almo<.t  without  trees,  and  only  pnduce 
pasture  for  cattle  and  focwl  for  small  game. 

The  principal  rivers  uf  Beyra  proceeding  from«ast  to  west 
M  the  Elgas,  the  Aravil,  the  Ponsul,  the  Vcrexa,  and  the 
Setere,  all  which  flow  southward  into  the  Tagus.  The  Tu- 
ones  (which  is  joined  by  the  Ag:uoda),  the  Coa  (which  is  fed 
»y  the  Pinhel  and  the  Lame^al),  theTaTora.  and  the  Pavia, 
low  northwards  into  the  Duuro.  The  Mondego  springs  in 
he  Lago  Bacura  in  the  Serra  do  EstreUa,  flows  to  the  north- 
rest  w  ftv  aa  Fomos,  where  it  bends  to  the  south-west,  and 
caving  Coimbn  on  its  left  hank  ftUa  into  the  Atlantie  at 
^iguena:  ita  whole  eontie  may  be  aboot  109  nilea.  The 
/uuga  crosses  and  fcrtilizrs  the  north-western  districts  of 
/i*eu  and  Aveiro.  [Stie  Av^iin).]  Except  the  Mondfi;o, 
hi-  Zczere,  and  the  Vouga,  the  rivers  of  Beyra  arc  very 
nconsiderable,  though  none  are  dry  in  summer:  they  ail 
huundlndaliailafldi. 

The  general  diaraeter  of  thu  wovime  b  Tory  hilly.  The 
alleys  are  fertile,  and  produce  wheat,  Indian  earn,  rye,  wine, 
ind  fruit.  The  valley  which  is  watered  by  the  MonduRo  is 
me  of  tho  most  fertile  and  picturesque  in  the  province, 
ibounding  in  lemon  and  orange  tree^ :  the  hill.-i  which 
moloae  tin  valley  aie  crowned  with  vines,  and  fig  and  other 
Vuit  tieea;  iadoM.  in  all  FDrtug;al  there  is  seaieel^  a  view  so 
jik-ndid  as  that  which  the  province  of  Beyra  presents  when 
1  first  opeus  to  the  traveller  coming  from  Kstremadura,  from 
h>!  heiiil"-.  v.;  rih  o\  Coiideixa.  The  vallev  oi'  t'lie  Mon- 
.eiio  is  also  seen  to  jjreal  adv  antai;e  from  the  ob!»ervatory 
f  Coiinbin>  The  honey  of  Beyra  is  celebrated  throu>;h 
.^rtugaU  «ad  the  fiah  of  ito  cxiaai  ace  also  in  high  rc- 
mte.  Bodi  in  Ike  noontains  and  talleys  amall  game  is 
ound  in  abundance.  Tho  western  and  southon,  p  irts  of 
he  province  are  very  productive,  but  in  tho  raouiiiaiiious 
i*tricts  the  products  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  support 
f  its  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  lewrt  to  Lisbon,  where 
bey  employ  tiMmaelm  M  ewmn  and  in  other  aieoial 
ccupationa. 

The  greatest  breadth  of  the  province  from  eait  to  west  is 
bout  120  miles,  and  lhL>  greatest  length  from  north  to  south 
bout  the  same.  AntiUoa  gives  it  an  area  of  753  Spanish 
quare  leagues  of  twea^  to  n  limir  degrae^  and  ft  pitf  nla- 
Ion  of  1.121,595  souls. 

For  Ibe  civil  government,  the  jicovineo  ia  divided  into 
leven  comorcas,  or  districts,  vis.,  on  the  west,  Coimbra,  the 
apital.  which  comprises  160  parishes;  Aveiro,  with  99; 
'eira.  on  the  ii  riU  vest,  with  75;  Laine<^o,  on  the  north, 
fith  M'i ;  Viseu  with  206 :  Trancoso,  n^rly  in  the  centre 
o  the  east  of  Visen,  with  1 99  ;  Pinbel,  between  Almeida 
Ad  Castel  Rodrigo.  with  39|  La  Gnania,  to  the  aootlHweat 
•f  Pinhel,  with  190;  LiDhaiea.  tofhe  weetof  La  Guarda, 
rith  41 :  Lagos,  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Alva,  an  affluent 
if  the  Mondego,  with  49  ;  and  Cartello  Branco,  in  the  south 
>f  the  province,  with  97.  The  ec»'.U-si.ist;cal  division  of  the 
irovinoe  is  into  seven  bishopricks,— Coimbra,  Aveiro,  Viteu, 
Lamego.  Pinhel,  La  Ouarda,and  Castello  Branoo.  Theprin- 
;ipal  militarv  stations  are  Caatel  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  the 
alter  beint;  the  chief  foftifleatiott  of  the  pivrinee,  and  about 
Aventy-three  miles  from  Ciudad  Rffdrigo  in  Spain. 

The  inhabitanu  of  Beyra  ore  chielty  employed  in  agri- 
witai*.  and  on  tte  coaet  in  Bshing  and  comBwrce.  There 


are,  however,  some  manufactories  of  ckith,  hats,  and  other 
artidea  «f  draaa  «t  Coimbra,  wlUh  tevn  is  aba  the  aaat  «l 
tliA  only  PSortiigneM  University. 

(See  ttw  Map  of  the  Socic^  for  the  Diffbsion  of  Ueeftil 
Knowledge ;  Antillon  :  Bory  de  St.  \  incent,  Rintwv^  (7f'  >- 
praphiqtu  da  la  PeniyimU  Ibertqw,  Parw,  ltJ27 ;  Mi- 
iiano,  &c.) 

BEZA,  an  eminent  theologian  of  the  Calvinistic  branch 
of  the  reformed  church.  He  is  cnnmonly  known  by  the  ' 
Latinind  name  of  Bexa,  but  bis  real  name  was  Theodore 
de  Bite.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  bom  of  noble  parents,  in 
1519,  at  Vezelai,  a  small  Iom  il  ot'  ^vhicli  Ins  t;>(:ii'r  was 
Baiiii,  in  the  district  of  the  Nivemais,  or,  accordintr  tw 
modwn  divisions,  in  the  department  of  Yonne.  As  soon  as 
be  was  weaned  he  waa  lent  to  PanB»  and  piaoad  itndar  the 
care  of  an  tmele,  Nieolwi  de  Bite,  who  held  the  ofllee  i^ 

Cm^fiHer,  or  judrc  t  >  tHr  parlmmer.t  i  f  Paris.  The  cau'^* 
of  this  early  separLiiiun  IVuiu  lu.-.  [jan.'nL-,  diies  not  appear. 
This  unr.i'  Druvi L;(it.  iiiiii  up  tL-)i(lorh ,  an:;  licf'ori!  Iw  was  ten 
vejirs  old  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Melchiur  Wolmar,  a 
learned  Cierman,  reiMknt  at  Orleans,  who  was  especially 
skilled  in  the  Greek  langm^  On  Wolmar  being  appointed 
to  a  professorship  in  die  ttnurersity  of  Bourges,  Besa  accom- 
panied him,  and  remained,  in  the  whole,  for  seven  years 
under  his  tuition.  During  this  time  he  became  an  excellent 
scliolar,  and  he  afterwards  acknowledged  a  deeper  obligation 
to  his  tutor,  for  having  'imbued  him  with  the  knowledge 
of  true  piety,  drawn  from  the  limpid  fountain  of  the  woni 
of  God.'  In  1 535  Wolmar  ratnmed  to  Germany,  and  Beza 
repaired  to  Orleans  to  study  law ;  but  his  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  cla*^ii  >  and  the  composition  of  verses. 
His  i..atm  verses,  publuhed  in  and  dedicated  to 

Wolmar,  were  chiefly  written  during  this  poiiedtf  hii  lift 
we  shall  have  to  tpeek  of  them  hereafter. 

B<»a  obtained  nia  dagtee  as  lieenliate  of  dvil  law  when 
lie  had  just  completed  his  twentieth  rear,  upon  which  he 
went  to  Pans,  where  he  spent  nine  )eur«.  lie  was  young, 
and  pos.sessiKi  of  a  handsome  person  and  of  auiplc  means- 
for  though  not  in  the  priesthood,  he  enjoy<  1  the  pro 
ceeds  of  tWO  good  benefices,  amounting,  he  i^a}^,  tu  700 
gidden  croema  BFTetr.  Thedeathof  aneidac  hniOMcaddiid 
eonaideraUy  to  hia  ineome,  and  an  nnele.  who  waa  abbot  «f 
Froidmond,  expressed  an  intention  of  resigning  that  pre- 
ferment, valued  at  15,00u  livres  yamrly,  in  his  favour. 
Under  such  circumstances,  in  a  city  like  Paris,  he  was  ex- 
posed to  strong  temptation ;  aivl  his  condiust  during  this 
part  of  bit  Ufb  naa  incurred  great  censure.  Wo  shall  give 
first  his  own  aooount  of  it,  in  his  letter  to  Wolmar,  and  then 
a  short  notice  of  the  statements  of  his  enemies.  He  ac- 
knowledges in  the  most  open  mamu  r  lli  it,  '  in  ;ni?  l  -nter 
provided  widi  temporal  advantagos  than  with  wisdom,  and 
attracted  by  the  splendour  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  he 
was  driven  about  without  any  Ibiad  pdnciple;  and  though 
htt  eonadenee  bade  him  pro  fees  tiw  laAmed  relij^ion,  yet, 
partly  from  fear  of  trivinfj  offence,  partly,  as  he-  <  ar  iUdlv 
says,  'because,  hku  an  unclean  dog  at  a  M:reasy  hiJc,  1  was 
not  \  \  friu'l  ti  I  from  that  imquitou-  jir  ili'.  which  1  derived 
from  church  property,*  be  continued  externally  to  conform 
to  the  dominant  ehunih.  That  his  life  was  grossly  immoral 
he  deniea;  and  as  apresertntiwikom  immorality,  be  formed 
a  private  marriage  with,  or  tafher  engaged  to  marry,  a 
woman  of  birth,  he  sri\ s.  infcricir  to  his  (avii.  but  possessed 
of  such  virtue  liiai  he  nuver  tound  re;i^n  to  repent  of  the 
connexion.  It  was  covenanted  that  he  should  marry  her 
publicly  as  soon  as  the  obstaeks  to  that  step  aboiild  be 
removed,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  should  net  take 
orders,  a  thing  entirely  inconsistent  with  taking  a  wife. 
Meanwhile  his  relations  pressed  him  to  adopt  some  '  cer- 
tain method  i  f  i  r*-,'  or,  in  other  words,  to  .  iiter  into  the 
church :  hia  wiie  and  bis  conteienoe  bade  hun  avow  his 
marriage  and  his  real  belief ;  his  indination  bade  him  con- 
ceal bflih  and  aiidt  to  the  rieh  benadoaa  which  he  enjoyed ; 
and  in  tim  dividad  etato  of  ndnd  ha  lemaitted  tin  a  aarioim 
illness  brought  him  to  a  more  manly  and  a  more  holy  tem> 
per.  Immediately  on  his  recovery  he  tied  to  Genevat  at 
the  end  of  October,  1 648,  and  there  pnUi^y  wlfnitird  hia 
marriMe  and  avowed  his  faith. 

In  aAar  times,  when  Besa  became  a  let^r  among  the 
relbrman,  and  a  lealow  and  JwoiidaUe  conttomaialiat.  be 
waa  charged  with  haiving  been  addicted  to  the  noat  revolting 
licentiousness  during  this  part  o!  his  lift'  ;  rmd  it  was  said 
that  lie  lied  to  Geneva  to  esoipe  trum  a  prosecUtioB  uwti* 
fated  ^;aintt  Um  in  Faiia.  T»  raht  tot*  tkt  dirt  «fpHl 
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I  Is  Mtlhar  Tteuantnor  prafltaUt;  mi  ve  shall  oonBne 
our&tflvcA  to  expressing  our  full  concimen<»  with  the  con- 
clusion of  Baylc  (art.  ♦B«3!c,'  note  Uj,  that  as  the  charges 
against  Beta  rest  solely  on  !isscrtion,  which  is  met  by  ile- 
lual,  m  the  gravest  uf  them  were  oi  )»uch  nature  that  they 
might  nadily  have  be«n  supported  by  evidence,  and  as  no 
«VM«iM  in  support  of  them  was  ever  gitm,  it  ia  fiiir  to 
eoMlnfethsitb^wera  altogether  esliauntMS.  The  charge 
of  (renoral  licentiousness  ba$  been  supported  by  reference 
v>  t ji'j  indecency  uf  iomc  of  his  early  poems  published  at 
I'aii,  ID  1548.  in  his  'Juvenilia.'  which  his  enemies  justly 
alieged  to  be  inoonsisteiit  with  the  chariicter  of  a  reformer 
aad  ftlhir  «f  the  ohnteh.  This  ofieaee,  whioh  Beta  never 
•ni^t»«gdMlii«l%isagm«oae,  but  it  offoida  no  ground 
for  Bssring  tin  impatstinn  of  hypocrisy,  or  any  other,  on  his 
subsequent  lifi^  Durin  .:  his  residence  in  Paris,  by  his  own 
aeknowletl^iiiuat,  liiuuKU  he  minht  have  a  speculative  pre- 
ference for  the  retbrmed  rehgiuii.  tuid  no  nili:iu-  senst'  uf 
religion  at  aU.  When  he  became  e;u'ii«ist  m  hu>  relij^ion,  he 
TCpsBlBd of  bis  indecency;  and  both  by  public  avowals  of 
Ua  flOMfitisn.  and  by  eudasmaring  t^wafipnm  th«  offensive 
VMsee,  he  made  swhaioRida  as  ba  OMtUftr  his  offence 
!  _rL:n^t  morality.  But  what  can  be  said  in  defence  of  those 
wuu  iiiiiulijeil  in  the  rnoit  violent  invective  ai^ainst  Beza  for 
having  composed  such  pi>ems.  liid  tiu  ri  it  p ublislied  them 
again  and  again  to  bhng  the  author  into  contempt  and 
odium? 

AAar  a  very  short  laadaoee  aft  Qanaim,  and  aabsaqoantly 

atTQUngen,  Ben  «as  appohitad  Oiaelt  pvofiMwr  «f  the 

colle^^  ofLaus.mne.  During;  his  residence  here,  he  took 
evtsry  opiwrtunity  of  poin<;  to  Geneva  to  hear  Calvin 
preach,  at  wiio&e  supKesiion  he  undprtook  to  comjilete 
Clement  Iblarot  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  French 
verse.  Marot  had  translated  fifty,  so  that  one  hundred 
Pialms  raosainsd:  thsaa  ware  Ant  printed  in  Araaea  with 
the  veyal  Uaanm  in  1M1.  Beaa,  at  this  tiaM,  ampteyed 
his  pen  in  supp-  rt  of  tlm  ripht  of  punishing  heresy  by  the 
civil  power:  his  in  rUi>L.  De  H(eret\cis  a  Civiii  MagiMiratu 
pumendis,  is  in  <;iji.  of  the  e^in.'i  t  i  of  Servetus  at 
Geneva  in  15M.  Bexa  was  not  singular  ui  maiutatniug 
this  doetitea:  tha  frinatpal  oborabet  of  Switsertand.  and 
««an  Maianatlw,  aaaaaimd  m  jaatiiying»  by  tbak  Mitbo> 
riiy,  diat  ael  whidi  baa  bean  so  mnllU  or  mrawb  against 
the  party  by  whom  it  \*a»  }>erpetrated.  The  persecuted 
party,  be  it  whi  u  ii  miehi,  was  ready  enough  to  com- 
pldiii,  and  to  pi  TM  ;  uic  wht-n  lUi  turn  camo  round.  The 
reiurmiin,  t^r  rejecting  opinioQS  which  had  been  lopg 
received  as  fundamental  truths,  were  determined  not  to 
alio*  athata  tba  aaaaa  Ubarto  wbieb  tbay  bad  taban  tbam- 
aahraa.  Hit  warit  Da  Jur*  Magirtfmiumlt,  pablirttad  at  a 
nuich  hiti-r  time  in  his  life  (about  1372),  presents  a  curiouis 
c^nlrajii  t  >  the  work  De  Htrre.ticis,  ice.  In  this  later  work 
he  assorted  the  principli-s  of  civil  and  relipious  liberty,  and 
the  rights  of  oan«ctenc« ;  but  though  he  may  be  cou!uder«»l 
88  batea  OKist  men  of  his  age  in  the  boldness  of  his  opinions 
aa  t»  Iba  natnn  of  oivfl  antboiibr,  Ua  viaata  of  tba  aovareign 
power,  as  axbibitai  in  tbis  wont,  an  oonAiaad  and  aantra- 
dictory.  Durinc:  his  rpsidenee  at  Lausanne,  Besa  pub- 
li:^hed  several  cuntro\er!>ial  treatises,  which  his  friend,  col- 
league, and  biographer,  Antoine  La  Faye,  confesses  to  be 
written  with  a  freer  p«Ki  than  was  consistent  with  the  gravity 
of  the  subjeet.  Some  Lutheran  writers  atlaek*  in  rawt 
violent  and  ''^'*'*g  iangnagek  tba  gRMaaass  displayed  in 
tbasa  worita.  Tbat  tfiaia  vaa  asMa  giMnd  fbr  Uie  charge 
we  may  colleot  from  La  Faye's  declaration,  tbat  the  author 
<;xpunged  the  obnoxiou.«  ynnvsasz^s  in  stitMcqu«nt  editions : 
;itid  perhaps  it  is  no  worn. it  lo,.:  i  ir  ;;;id  huiiioruiis 
ttituper,  not  Iratnod  ui  the  purest  uf  schools  at  l'»uis,  should 
have  required  a  long  course  of  disciphne  to  be  brought 
under  habitual  and  osiBplata  oonlraL  To  Uiis  portion  of 
Besa's  Ulb  balonga  the  Innslation  of  Aa  New  Testament 
into  Latin,  completed  in  15M,  and  printed  at  Paris  by 
R.  Stapiiens  m  1557.  The  best  edition  is  said  to  ba  that 
of  Cambridge,  1642.  It  contains  the  coiutnuntary  of  Came- 
mriui.  as  well  as  a  copious  bodv  of  not^  by  the  traoittlator 
himself 

Afler  ton  years'  raaidenoe  at  Lausanne,  Beza  removed  to 
Ganavain  IftW.  T%»  adiabatiw  wUeb  ba  ab^y  felt  for 
Calyv'n  was  greatly  inoeased  by  olooer  intimacy ; '  he  seldom 
qwtted  him,  and  in  his  aeeiety  made  great  progress  both  in 

iiiaitrr^of doctrine andofchurrli  'i  .(  loin,  '  fLaFaye.  p.  19.) 
About  this  time  he  entered  mlo  holy  orders.  At  Calnn's 
1  to  ba  a  aitiasB  of  Ganaaa ;  ba  was 


appoialai  to  tMist  that  rcmarkabla  man  in  giTinS 
in  tbeologf ;  a&d  on  the  academy  or  university  td 
being  founded  by  the  legii»latur«,  he  was  appointed 
upon  Calvin's  declining  that  office.  It  seems  lu  Lave  bc«t 
in  the  same  vcar  that,  at  the  request  of  some  leading  r;-Aie* 
among  the  French  Protestants,  be  undertook  a  joum,  -  u 
Nerac,  in  hope  of  winning  the  kint;  of  Na%*arre  to  Proaia 
antism,  or  at  least  of  inducing  him  to  interfere  in  iiiilijj^Bliii 
of  the  petseention  to  which  the  French  Proteatanu  wov 
then  exposed.  His  preaching  was  suce«««ful ;  and  be  n- 
mained  at  Nerac  until  the  beginning  f  1561.  and  at  t:ie 
king  uf  Navarre's  request  attenoed  the  confercnc*::  of  PaiLB»T. 
opened  in  August  of  thiU  year,  in  the  hope  of  effiwting  « 
reconciliation  between  the  Catholic  and  Protaataot  *^"-t^ 
af  Franoe.  Beta  was  the  chief  speaker  Id  behalf  of  tbr 
latter,  and  though  certain  of  his  expreaaions  were  nUectly 
excepted  to,  he  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  mazMjged  ha 
cause'  wisli  t  iniM  r  arid  ability  ;  and  to  have  made  a  favattr> 
able  impression  on  both  Calhcriue  uf  Mediisis  and  Cardinal 
Lorrain.  (See  La  Faye,  pp.  38-40 ;  and  Da  Tboo,  IBmbb 
Hutona,  Ub.  28,  pp.  40, 48.  vol.  ii.  Gaoav.  ItttU 

Catbeiioe  requested  hias  to  Masain  bi  Vkanos;  «■  Ika  pha 
that  his  presence  would  tend  to  niaintain  tranquillity,  and 
that  his  native  country  bad  the  best  title  to  his  i«mees. 
He  r  li :,  iited;  and  after  the  promul(»atio!i  d!  i:  ee^ict(i 
January.  1^62.  often  preuchetl  publicly  in  the  suburbs  c| 
Paris.  The  short-lived  triumph  of  toleration  waa  ended  by 
the  anssam  of  Vassy.  and  the  civil  var  vbicb  Mnaed. 
[See  L'HdrtTAL.]  During  that  contaat.  wlnidi  deaad  ia 
March.  1*63,  Beta  attached  himself  to  the  person  of  Con  It 
at  tbat  prince  s  earnest  request.  He  wa»  present  at  i.:ic 
batllc  ot  l>rL'u>:,  \i  nur-j  (  jio^n  taken  pnsoner  ;  but  Dct 
as  a  combatant,  as  be  positively  a&seitft  ui  bis  anawer  ta  kos 
calumniator.  Claude  de  Xaintes.  We  may  ' 
accusation  braogbt  againat  btas  of  baving 
in  plotting  tba  wndarof  thaDoibaafODiwin  IMt. 
on  the  confession  of  the  murderer  Poltn>t ;  but  Poltrot 
traeted  this  aKJustaiion,  and,  to  the  hoiir  of  his  di 
asserted  the  innocence  of  Beza. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Beza  returned  to  G«neva.  In  \'M 
ho  was  appointed  teacher  of  theology,  on  the  death  r>(  c  1  r.. 
whose  laUHura  ba  bad  abared.  and  antb  vboot  ba  bnd  k«e4 
ia  atriat  naion  and  fiiendship.  He  Acs  took  an  nsais- 
ant,  as  Calvin  had  taken  him  :  ot  a  ht.-r  period  Anioicc 
La  Faye  filliHl  that  otfice.  Frosn  i  no  uumbor  of  treaU'^ 
which  Beza  wrote  during  a  (  w.ia  after  lus  re-tu.-r  !i 
Geneva,  we  may  judge  that  he  returned  with  avidity  frcci 
the  tntemiption  of  war  to  his  studies,  and  to  the  work  :s 
ooBttoaasay.  Ha  suaeaadad  not  anty  to  tba  plaea.  bat  to  the 
inilaanaa  of  Calvin,  and  fttmi  tbsswafbtUi  was  wnarirt  s* 
the  head  and  leader  of  the  Geneve**  chun-h.  In  TZ71  i,f 
was  requested  to  attend  the  general  synod  of  FrwiicL  Pn^ 
te.«tants  held  at  RochcUu  ;  and  he  wa^  elected  modenuor  or 
president  of  that  assembly,  by  which  the  ooufessiun  of  hoik 
of  the  Gailiean  churoh  was  settled.  In  1672  he  was  scam 
requested  to  attend  a  ajuad  bald  at  Miiniss.  where  he  a^ 
posed  succesMUly  a  oaw  Ibna  of  ebaniii  dtodpUoe.  wiwb 
Jean  Morel  attempted  to  introduce  In  tlu;  coursi'  h:i 
life.  Bc2a  was  engaged  in  several  uiher  conlerencaak.  wKica. 
as  tiiey  produced  no  ""f^M*  nsBllSa  itis  Bat  nacaasBiy  to 
give  any  account  of. 

After  the  massacre  ol  8l.  Bartholomew,  is  MfCSsca 
showed  hnnseif  prompt  to  snaaoiTtta  distcassad  ftatotoanto 
who  fleokad  to  GoBsva.  He  snppertod,  awaidim  to  Ls 
Faye,  fifty  clerg>-men.  who  were  among  tlicin,  f  r  ihre« 
years,  chiefly  bv  his  exertions  m  raisinii  sul(.-«rr:pi.  in 
their  l)ehalf  in  Kniiland,  (iermanv.  and  Fraii<*e. 

ill  1675  began  Besa  a  ourrespandenoe  with  the  ioru  chac- 
oellor  of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  abawb  polity.  At  that 
time  the  code  of  Soots  nwlariastiaal  lata;  ealtod  tlaa  ftc  onrf 
Book  0/  I^tcipUmt,  vaa  in  asvrsa  of  Aasainfr;  aad  dto  Insd 
chancellor,  who  s.iw  and  feared  the  de^tructiun  of  the  sfu> 
ritual  eitate  in  parliament  by  the  settlement  of  Presfayte- 
nanism,  entered  on  an  epistolary  correspondsnee  with  Bexr 
on  the  subject.  Bexa  answored  the  queries  sabmioed  to 
him.  and  the  treatise  which  be  composed  on  the 
having  been  pnnlad,  and  aoon  afta 
tbority  of  bia  nana  aad  tba  Ibraa  af  bto 
great  influence  on  the  public  mind. 

His  first  wife  died  in  1S88l  In  the  course  of  a  few  m^n  i  « 
he  took  a  second  wife,  a  young  widow,  to  wh      .  ,tc  hi*  i*- 
clmiiiK  years  were  indebted  for  much  oomfivt.   He  seaitielf 
'  tha  IntfmMiaa  of  ^  waia  un,-wkm  h»mm 
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lUigad  OB  BMire  than  one  occajston  to  quit  Um  pulpit,  Isftnog 
b»  wraon  inootDpletc.  In  the  autumn  oT  1 598  ha  oenad  to 

atcnd  the  schools.  He  preached  for  the  last  time,  January  13, 
■GOO.  The  Jesuits  in  1397  spread  a  report  of  his  death,  with 
;he  addition  that  ho  had  reconciled  himself  to  the  Papal 
uhurch.  He  retiirU  t!  in  two  satiric  copies  of  versos,  one  di- 
KCted  aj^ainst  the  order  in  general,  the  other  against  the 
ler^on  with  whom  the  lie  was  believed  to  bavo  ocinnated. 
La  Fave  reoords  a  pleasing  instance  of  aUention  on  the  part 
>f  his  brother  clergymen  of  Genr;v;i.  Towards  the  close  of 
lis  life  two  of  them  at  Iciist  waited  upon  hira  every  day ; 
iii'l  at  timos  the  whole  body  paid  him  that  token  of  respect. 
He  declined  gradually  unacr  the  weight  of  yeari>.  but  ex- 
lepting  the  partial  loss  of  memory  in  respect  of  recent 
tecinreDeaa,  he  retained  hia  intfiUeet  aneloaaed  to  the  ImL 
He  iHed  October  13. 1605.  An  iDtm«ethig  aeoottut  of  hit 
.a^^t  mnmcnts  is  pivon  by  La  Fave. 

f5<'/.a  was  a  man  of  undoubted  learning,  tulcnt,  and  zeal  for 
hr  interests  of  tile  church  to  wliich  he  belonged.  His  emi- 
icnce  is  testified  by  the  virulence  with  which  he  has  been 
utackod  both  by  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  divines.  Of 
iic  charges  brought  against  his  coodtiet  in  youth  wo  have 
llready  expressed  our  opinion  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
lis  life  and  l  unversation,  from  the  time  of  his  l  1 
.crsion,  were  open  to  any  charges,  except  tiial  .>!  La.  m;; 
;s«-'l  an  unseemly  levity  lu  some  of  his  first  cnntrover'-ial 
vorks,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  coupled  by  his  eix  imes 
irith  other  accusations,  to  prove  that  ho  Wta  a  man  of  ho^-. 
ind  profligate  character.  His  writings  an  MW  nearly  for- 
gotten ;  !n  addition  to  those  which  vo  have  speriRM.  «e 
■1  ly  add  his  '  Confes'^i'iii  vT  the  Christian  Faith,"  1560 
.vnlSen,  it  is  said,  to  justify  himself,  and  m  hope  of  coa< 
■  orting  his  fatbor;  and  liis  ■  Kcrlesiastical  History  of  tlu- 
Rf^fonncd  Churches  of  I'ram-e,  from  to  1353,'  1580. 

iii'  aUo  wrote  a  '  Life  of  Cahm.  La  Faye  lias  yiven  a  list 
if  Besa'a  worlu,  which  are  fifty -nine  in  number.  (Antonius 
Rmit.  00  Jtia  «t  Obitu  Bestr;  Bayle.) 

BEZA'S  CODFX.  a  celebrated  manuscript,  containing 
:he  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  AikiviU  s  '.vr:tten  in  Greek, 
with  a  corresponding  Latin  text  im  i:sery  niipo-^itc  page.  Of 
•he  Greek  text  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  presently. 
The  Latin  version  is  heUetned  to  be  the  Fetiu  luKea,  tfio 
lid  Italic,  before  it  was  corrected  by  St.  JennB. 

This  singular  manuscript  was  presented  lotho  tJHvotifty 
>f  Cambridge  by  Therxlnre  Beza  in  the  year  15S1,  whence 
it  ha«  its  name  of  Cndcr  Bezep,  and  is  sometHiies  cited  as 
C ><!fx  Caniabrigicfisin.  It  is  a  thick  quarto  vohiine,  written 
apon  vdluro,  iu  uncial  letters  of  the  square  form,  tiiat  is, 
inhrneapitals  quadrated,  as  disthiguiBhed  from  the  sharper 
luteia^.  The  letters,  in  some  places,  partienlarly  in  the 
beginnins  of  the  first  leaf,  are  scarcely  legible.  The  gospels 
ire  placed  in  the  »»ual  order  of  the  I^tin  manuscripts, — 
Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark,  This  codex  has  no  stops, 
marks  of  aspiration,  or  arcenlH. 

There  are  various  chasms  in  this  manuscript,  which,  both 
in  the  Gieek  and  Latin  teiti,  have  been  supplied  at  later 
periodi.  The  deftctiro  pasMges  in  the  Greek  are  Matthew 

t>.  1  to  to ;  vL  o.  to  ix.  r.  2:  xxviL  v.  2  to  12 ;  John  i. 
p.  1G  to  iii.  r.  26  ;  Acts.  viii.  v.  29  to  x.  14  ;  xxi.  r.  2  to  10. 
ind  l&to  19;  xxii.  »  10  to  20;  lastly,  xxii.  '29  to  t!io  end 
iftheMS.  Tn  the  Latin  versi  m  the  chasms  arc  Mattlu-w 
L  V.  1  to  12;  from  v.  8  in  chap.  vi.  to  viii-  27  ;  from  xxvi. 
B9  to  ssvii.  S;  ftom  John  t.  1  to  iU.  t6;  viii.  19  to 
1.4;  XX.  31  to  xxi.  3.  and  7  to  11;  loSL  2  to  10;  and 
lastly,  from  Acts  xxii.  20  to  the  end. 

In  the  year  1"B7,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of 
the  New  Testament  of  the  Alexaadriiiit  Manuscript,  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  C".  G.  Woidi,  the  University  of  Cambridge 
appointed  Dr.  Thomas  Kipling,  late  fellow  of  St.  John's 
('ollege.  and  Deputy  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  to  edit 
Ibis  their  highly-prized  manuscript  in  fac-simile :  that  is, 
as  fitr  as  metal  types  coidd  be  made  to  represent  it,  for  a 
real  absolute  fac-simile  can  bo  obtained  only  by  cngravmt;. 
It  apj>eared  in  I  79.1  iu  two  volumes  foUo,  edited  with  fidchty, 
iiccompunied  by  a  preface  of  twenty-eight  pages,  and  fol- 
lowed by  twenty-four  pages  of  notes,  entitled  Codex  Theo- 
'Infi  Bexa  Canttdtrigientis,  Evangalia  e.t  ApostfM>run 
Alia  eompleftent.  quadratit  Uierit,  Greeco-LattntU r  Aea- 
rfrm/o  mtspicante,  venerandtK  hat  vetmtntis  reliquias, 
ru'::r:ui  tjua  jKituit  fide,  adurnhnr:!!,  riprr't^i/.  rJidit, 
C'l  it  -It  histnritim  j^raijijrit,  mjta&qti«  udjecit  Tki/nias  Ktp- 
iin^:.  s.T.P.  Coll.  Ihv.  Jo(tn.  nuper  soaus. 

Dr.  Kipling,  in  his  preface:  endeavours  lat,  to  establish 


the  high  antiquity  of  his  H8. ;  2db.  he  pomto  oot  ito  p** 
cnlier  ehweetor  and  exeeUenee;  3aly,  he  traees  its mign» 
tions  ;  and  lastly,  he  describes  its  form. 

It  is  allowed  by  all  palsaograpbists  that  Bcza'.s  MS.  is  one 
of  the  most  antient  of  its  kind.  Thoso  who  <:ive  it  the 
least  antiquity,  as»igu  it  to  the  lixth  or  seventh  ceutury. 
Wetstein  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  deem  it  much  older;  and 
Dr.  KipUng  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  antient  than  the 
Alexandiien  MS.,  and  must  hate  heen  written  in  the  se- 
cond century.  His  coi^jccture  is  founded  on  the<ie  circum- 
stances, that  it  wants  the  doxology  al  the  end  of  the  laird's 
Prayer,  and  lias  the  Ammonian  sections  without  tlie  Eusc- 
bian  canons.  Tbat  the  doxology  is  an  iaterpolatiou  there 
can  bo  little  doubt ;  but  that  the  want  of  it  m  a  MS.  is  a 
MDof  of  the  high  antiqnit;  of  that  MS.  cannot  so  midily 
be  admitted.  If  the  writer  of  Ben's  MS.  were  a  Lattnist, 
he  might  h'ave  out  the  doxoloiry  in  his  Greek  copy,  because 
it  was  not  in  bis  Latin  copy  ;  or  lus  Greek  copy  might  huve 
been  one  of  tiioAc  wliich  wanted  the  doxo!o^;y.  The  argu- 
iueiil  derived  from  the  entire  omission  of  the  Eusebiso 
canons,  and  from  the  Anmenian  sections  being  added  bjf 
a  posterior  writer*  is  mora  neoiaui.  Dr.  KipUog  heaoe 
infers  that  tiie  text  of  die  MB.  was  written  anieeeuntly  to 

the  date  of  the  Ammonian  sections,  and  tlu--^  I  *  f  re  the 
EuseV>iaii  canons  appeared.  Auimouius  lived  .a  tue  third, 
Kuscbius  111  the  fourth  century  ;  the  Amtuonian  sections  iu 
Beza  s  MH.  are  much  posterior  to  the  text,  and  are  withou* 
the  canons  of  Eusebius;  therefore  be  coosidcni  it  highly 
probable  that  those  sections  wete  added  to  the  MS.  hSbm 
the  /our A,  and  that  tho  manuscript  itsdf  was  written  he* 
fore  the  third  century. 

As  to  the  nature  and  excellence  of  the  Be<;a  manuscript 
iTreat  (liversitv  of  opinion  subsists,  .'\nlony  Arnauld  (Z>(.<f- 
$ei  tation  Crittque  tomcHant  ie$  Kxmnplutres,  sur  lesqueU 
M.  Simon  pretend  <{ue.  Sec.,  8vo.  Col.  1691)  insisted  that  i* 
was  a  foigeiy  oi  the  sixth  centorj.  and  thcrefitce  unworthy 
of  etedit;  and  his  chief  argnment  was,  diat  it  has  certain 
a«lditions  or  interpolations  which  are  not  found  in  the  copies 
anterior  to  that  period  ;  such  as  that  in  Matthew  xx.  28, 
vuti^  fi  ^rjrar*,  &.C.  ;  that  in  Luke  vi.  j,  ry  airy  i\fi'>pif,  iicc. 
Tbia  reasoning  would  be  !«oUd,  if  the  as!»umptiou  were  ju6t : 
namelj.  that  these  and  similar  interpolations  were  not  found 
ill  any  ether  MS.  befbro  the  sixth  eeoturv.  Dr.  Kipling 
draws  ffwn  Ae  same  eirenmsfanoe  a  imy  diftnnt  oonola- 
sion  •  he  thinks  that  the  afori'said  additions  are  proofs  that 
either  the  Beza  MS.,  or  its  archelvpe,  must  have  been  writ- 
ten before  Jemtn  corrected  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
because  they  are  not  in  his  version.  Bengcl  supposes  this 
M.S.  to  he  of  British  origin  from  its  great  conformity  with  the 
An<;lo  Saxon  version,  and  to  have  heea  lefiumcd,  or  rather 
corrupted,  according  to  the  ItaHc  voTsion.  TotUa  aigument 
it  is  answered,  that  the  Beza  MS.  r.  i^ibles  the  Synac  ver- 
sion a>5  mucli  us  it  does  the  Italic  and  Anglo-Saxon.  Mi- 
chaelis, in  hi.s  account  'of  the  manuscripts  that  have  been 
used  in  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament'  {JntrtxL  to  the 
New  Tett.  8vo.  Cambr.  1793,  vol.  ii.  p.  i.  pp.  228,  229)  is  of 
this  opuiioo.  in  which  he  ia  eocnfaoiated  by_  FnfiHear 
Storr,  who.  in  the  eighth  section  of  OAiCrwe<toiiet  M^iicr 
jVori  Testamenti  Vt-rtimiitius  St/riaeis,  produces  various 
examples  in  which  tho  Syriac  version  coincides  with  the 
C;o<lcx  Canlahrmiensis,  and  at  hist  conjectures  that  the 
latter  has,  in  some  cases,  been  improperly  altered  from  tho 
tormer,  through  a  mistake  ct  the  Syiiee  text  (See  Mi- 
chaelis, ut  tupr.  p.  231.) 

In  noticing  what  Dr.  Kipling  oeDs  tSe  'migrelioiiet,*  or 
peregrinations  of  the  Codex  Re/aj,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
from  internal  evideiu-e.  that  it  wan  written  in  Etrypt ;  others 
have  been  perMiaileil  that  it  was  written  in  the  WcM,  not  by 
a  Greek,  but  by  a  Laiinist.  By  what  meaQ.s  this  manu- 
script passed  to  France  is  unknown.  Beza,  who  presented 
it  to  the  University  of  Cambridin.  had  himself  reoeivcd  it 
about  nineteen  years  before.  He  states  it  .to  have  heen 
found  in  the  MonasUry  of  St.  Ircoieus  at  Lyons.  Beza  was 
at  that  time  resident  at  Geneva.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  critics  to  be  the  manuscript  which  was  produred  in  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1645  by  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  and 
which  Drathmurus  mentiMn  four  hundred  yean  hefim  that 
council ;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  scarcely  ainovntt 
tea  probability.  (See  Dr.  Kiphngs  Preface;  UonMlfX*- 
Piwfor  Nov^'irst :  Cantaltrti(iarm,  in  iiie  MonlMf/aittg^ 
vol.  XV.  p.  535;  and  J.  D.  Mirhaehs,  (..'  yupr  i.) 

BEZANT,  a  gold  coin  struck  at  ('oustart  iioplc  liy  the 
emperors  of  that  city,  antiently  called  Bysantium.  William 
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ofMttlmesbury  suiyi  expressly,  '  Constantinopolis  pnmum 
Byzantium  dkta.  Fomam  antiqui  vocabnli  prsefcruut  iiu- 
l)6ralorii  nutnmi  Bizantini  vocati.'  {.^r.n'pt.  post  Bedam, 
edit.  Saville,  fol.  76  b.)  This  coin  was  called  Byzant,  Be- 
■ans,  Bozantus,  Byzantius,  Byzantinus,  Byzanteus,  and 
Baaotios;  and  from  die  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century 
«H  tlw  eUefgold  ooin  fn  tammef  tfaroagh  Europe. 

The  Moon  of  S|Miin  stamped  also  a  gold  coin  called  By- 
zantius  Massamutinus.  There  was  likewise  the  Byzantius 
Saraccnatus,  or  Saract-nicus,  struck  by  the  sultans  of  Ico- 
Dsum  in  Lesser  Asia;  and  Byzantii  Melechinii  m  called 
from  bein^i;  coined  at  Malines  in  Flandera. 

IheM  Beiaats  mn  not  always  of  the  Mnw  weight,  fine- 
neea,  or  xailue.  rince  we  find  them  deeeritwd  as  wtai  1^ 
xantii ;  aurei  bom  Byzantii;  and  an-ri  rpUmi  Byxantti. 
Ducan^  quotes  this  last  expression  irom  a  charter  of  tho 
year  915.    (Anud  Uchellum,  torn.  i.  pp.  853,  960.) 

Byzantii  albi,  teu  argentei,  white  or  silver  Bezants,  abo 
occur  in  the  Cmt^kithlUt  Oihnit  legati  Apott,  in  Cypro, 
OH,  1248.  Ducange  quotos  »  charter  of  1399.  which  apealu 
of  while  Bwanb  of  Cmroc.  Tbey  Kkowue  gocnr  in  r 
bull  of  Pope  Gtogorjr  lA,  (Apod  UghiUttm,  ton.  viL 

p.  60.) 

The  Moorish  Bezants  are  sometiracs  1  m  11  writers 
Marabotini,  or  Maurabotini.  They  ore  mentioiied  by  this 
name  in  Matthew  Paris,  a.d.  1176.  (Hiit.  Major,  edit. 
1C84.  p.  no.)  See  alio  Ralph  de  Dioeto  under  the  year 
1177.  (Script,  X.  Twyed.  eot.  A98.)  FWm  Dueange  we 
.earn  that  '  Morabotinihoni  Alfotisini,  auri  fini  et  p<.>n(leris 
recti,'  frequently  o«5cor  in  Amgonese  charters  towards  the 
clc»e  of  the  thirteenth  ri nt  jiv . 

Camden,  in  bis  Bematns  concerning  Briimn  (edit.  gvo. 
Load.  1674,  p.  tSSl*  noticing  the  coined  and  other  money  in 
uae  Bimng  ow  8«on  •oeirtgn,  aajs*  'Odd  they  bad  dio» 
which  WB8  not  of  their  own  ooin,  hut  outlandnh,  whidi  thof 
called  in  Latin  Bizantini,  as  cohicl  nt  f  n-ttnniiople 
sometimes  called  Bizantium,  and  n  it  it  l!i  ^..:i(,on  in  Hur- 
gundy.  This  coin  is  not  now  knt  a  h  I  n'.  Dunstan,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (as  it  is  ia  the  autheiitical  deed),  pur- 
ehaacd  Hendou  in  Middlesex  of  King  Edgar  to  West 
minater  Ibr  two  hundred  Bixantines.  Of  what  value  they 
were  waa  vtterly  forgotten  in  the  time  oflCing  Edward  m.; 
fcr,  whereas  the  bishop  of  Norwich  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
Bizanlme  of  gold  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Edraundsbury  for  en- 
croaching upon  his  liberty  (as  it  was  enacted  by  parliament 
in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror),  no  man  then  Unog  could  tell 
h«w  much  that  was,  so  as  it  waa  ntemd  to  die  ling  to  tate 
how  mvoh  he  ahould  pay/ 

In  Domesday  Book  no  nentiM  whatever  oeeara  of  the 
Bezant;  but  it  occurs  twice  as  »  denomination  of  money  in 
the  Winton  Domesday  of  the  year  1148,  and  several  times 
in  the  Boldon  Book,  a  survey  of  ihe  palatinate  of  Durham 
made  in  1 183  ;  both  printed  among  the  Suppl^^nenlanj  R«- 
cor<i«  to  the  Great  Domesday.  The  monks  of  Oseney.incon- 
aideimtion  of  the  manor  of  Hampton-Gay  in  Oxfomahin,  in 
Uie  Bib  of  King  Stephen,  gave  ten  ttaika  of  ailter  to  Robert 
de  Gait,  and  one  Bezantine  to  his  wife.  (Kennet's  Paro- 
thi(U  Antiquities  of  Or/oreLihirM.ediU  1693,  p.  97.)  Madox, 
in  his  Hixiory  of  thf  KTrhe<}xt>nr,  says,  that  in  Henry  II.  s 
time,  CressaUn,  the  Jew  of  Winchester,  was  amerced  one 
hundred  marks,  and  he  paid,  instead  thereof*  <me  hundred 
Betanta,  which  were  aeoept«l  by  the  king,  amni  mtiA, 
(Mag.  Rot.  Henry  II.  rot.  1 0,  aft  *  8iidhattteaeb«.')  Madox 
a'^^n  rinvH  (Hfyf  :nj  '-J  the  Exchequer,  p.  711),  that  in  the 
I7tliyc.tr  u'  King  John,  Itijf.  of  Venetian  money,  and  two 
Bezants,  were  used  at  I'l"  Exchequer  fur  counters:  the 
Venetian  shillings  valued  at  1S#.  and  the  two  Bezants  at 
3*.  id.  These  of  course  were  silver  bezants.  From  the 
imnmtiw  olWiUian  de  Braoia'i  tceaions  (recorded  in  the 
Bteck  and  Red  Book  of  Ae  Exchequer)  agunat  King 
John,  it  is  clear  that  silver  Bezants  were  in  use  in  that 
reign;  for  wnen  Maud,  Braose  s  wite,  was  to  make  the 
first  payment  of  a  fine  of  4O,('0O  marks,  which  she  and 
her  husband  had  consented  to  pay  on  being  restored  to 
the  king's  favour,  she  told  the  justiciary,  and  the  rest  who 
wen  aent  to  distrain  upon  their  gooda,  that  they  tnoat  ex- 
pect nothinf  ,  she  baring  no  mora  moiiey  in  her  purse  than 
twenty-four  marks  of  silver,  twenty- four  shillings  of  Bezants, 
and  fifteen  ounces  of  gold.  (!iee  Dugdalo's  Baron,  iota.  i. 
op.  416.  417.)  John  of  Glaslon  in  his  ChnmicU  (vol.  i. 
p.  224 )  informs  us  that  Michael,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  dying 
A.o.  1203.  leii  to  his  succe^r  'quaJhaginta  Bisaneios  et 
viginti  librae  ateilingorum.'  Chaucer  namee  the '  Besannt' 


in  the  Romaunt  »f  the  Rose  ( JVbrks,  edit.  1 542,  fol.  exxxnt) 
and  Wickhffe,  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testameat 
(Luke,  chap.  nv.  v.  '.)).  u>es  the  tcnn ' Bcaaiintin *  ftirthe 
ten  pieces  ofnioney  in  the  parable. 

The  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  Bezant  of  gold  was 
eunent  ia  England,  if  not  from  the  nmth  eertainly.  ftom 
the  tentii  century  till  the  time  (^Edward  III..  wbenOe 
coinage  of  the  English  noble  drove  it  out  of  use. 

The  Constanlinopolitan  Bezant  was  the  coin  which  w 
still  see  in  our  cabinets  in  gold,  in  tVie  form  of  an  umtxi 
hollow  dish,  frequently  bearing  the  portrait  of  our  Saviour. 
The  weight  of  one  of  thoee  of  Alexius  Comnenus  I.,  who 
reigned  ftom  1081  tn  1118,  ia  aeven^  giaina.  TheMoohah 
Benmta  were  flat  The  ConslantiiKi^Utan  Benat  aeena 
to  have  been  generally  of  about  the  value  of  a  ducat,  or 
nine  shillings.  The  name  was  probably  given  in  the  uudiile 
ages  to  the  gold  coins  of  most  countries.  GotgnnB  anya 
that  Henry  II.  of  France  coined  Bezants. 

The  white,  or  silver  Bezant,  in  the  16th  year  of  Stephen, 
aecoidtng  to  an  iiurtnunent  quoted  in  Kennet'a  J^trocUal 
Jntiqmhti,  edit  1695,  p.  10.  waa  of  the  value  of  Sa.  No 
silver  bezant  is  at  present  known  1 1  J'xi.^t,  at  least  urf^f^T 
that  denomination,  iu  the  cabinet*  of  our  collectors :  l  ui 
Conttiuitiii  ipolitan  coins  of  silver,  of  tha  same  size  sni 
form  with  the  gold  besanta,  are  found  in  cabinets,  of  the 
twelfth  and  later  centuiaa:  lliqr  VsoaUy  weigh  abcmt  fbi^ 
or  ibr^'three  giaina. 

Banduri  and  vritm  «dl  both  the  gold  •i)4  dliur 
coiD$  of  Constantiiioplo  whidi  wu  have  daaoribedt  Ifummi 
Scyphali . 

Camden  (Remaint,  p.  236)  says,  that  in  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, the  piece  of  gold  valued  at  IS/.,  which  the  king  w^it 
antiently  accustomed  to  ofier  on  high  festival  days,  was 
caUfldaBiiantinB:  'which,  antiently. waa  a  pieee  of  goU 
ooued  by  the  enperoiaof  ComBtantinople;  hat,  afterward, 
there  were  two,'  probably  meaning  bars, '  purpoaely  tuir!} 
for  the  king  and  queen,  with  the  resemblance  of  theTriu:;\ . 
inscriliv  ii,  ■  Tn  honorera  .sanctee  Tnnitatis,"  and  on  the  oth«  r 
side  the  picture  of  the  Virmu  Mary,  with  "  In  honorem 
sanetm  Mariai  Virginia;*'  aiM  thia  waa  used  till  the  itst 

Car  of  Xing  Jaaaa.  wna,  i^on  iust  reawa.  ewiaed  two  la 
new  caat  the  one  lot  Mmaelt  having  on  the  one  mde  tha 
picture  of  a  kin  ::  kncnlinr  before  an  altar,  with  four  crovrrt 
before  him.  implying  his  lour  kingdoms,  and  in  the  cirrun  - 
scription,  "  (^uid  rctribuam  Domino  pro  omnibu.s  quie  tr 
buit  mihi  ?"  On  the  other  side  a  lamb  lying  by  a  lioo.  vita 
'*  Cor  contritum  et  htimiliaiom  non  despiciet  Deus."  \ai 
in  another  for  the  queen,  n  cnNhi  pntaclad  Iqr  a  ehmbna, 
over  tfiat  an  eye.  and"DettB*ia  a  doud.wiUi  "Teget 
alii  summus  ;"  on  ilit:-  Ti';  crse  a  queen  kneeling  before  an 
altar,  with  this  cirt  uuisciipiion,  "  Piis  precibus  fervenle  fide 
li  mil  1 1 1  obsequio."  ' 

By  the  tr<»ty  for  the  deliverance  of  the  French  kin^  St, 
Lotus,  and  the  other  prisoners  made  at  the  battle  of  Maa- 
aoura  and  elaewbera^  between  the  commissioncta  of  has  na- 
jesty  and  the  sultan  of  Babylon,  it  was  agreed  tint  the  kinf» 
should  pay  to  the  sultan  10,000  gold  Bezants,  which  were 
then  worth,  accarding  to  the  recital  of  the  S'ieur  de  Joinvilie. 
500,000  livres.  The  sultan  afterwards  reduced  his  demand 
to  SOi>  S-iHifen  gold  BeJsants.  (See  Johnes's  Memoiri  f/ 
John  Ljrd  dc  JoinviUe,  vol.  iL  Dissert,  xx.  p.  167.) 

BEZANT  repreaenti  in  heialdry  the  round  pieces  of  gold 
ataeady  deaeribed,  by  which  tiie  stipends  of  the  higher  sol- 
diers of  the  army  in  the  holy  wars  are  supposed  to  bafe 
been  paid.  They  are,  witli  us.  alwavs  emtttazoned  gokl, 
but  ti  l  I  ri  gn  heralds  make  them  bot^i  gold  and  silver. 

BEZIERS.  or  BRSIERS,  a  town  m  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  Herault  It  stands  on  a  hill  at  the  tol  of 
which  flows  the  river  Orb,  which  is  joined  doae  to  tiie  town 
by  the  great  C^al  du  Midi  or  dn  Lanraedoc,  It  ta  4Sa 
miles  S.  or  S.  by  E.  of  Paris  thmugh  Clrrtn  it,t,  Meode, 
Auduze,  and  Montpellicr ;  in  43  iV  N.  lai.  3°  13'  E. 
long,  from  Greenwirii. 

This  town  existed  at  the  time-  of  the  Roman  dominion  la 
the  south  of  France,  end  waa  one  of  the  early  coknies  of 
that  MoplcL  The  vetatana  of  the  seventh  legion  were 
settled  here ;  and  hence,  hi  addition  to  Hs  own  name,  whirh 
is  variously  written  Bsterree,  Betemr.  f^itrrrep,  it  acqmred 
the  dcsisrnation  of  Septimanorum.  Upon  the  dow  nlaJl  *' 
the  We>iern  Empire  in  the  fifth  century  it  fell  into  ibe 
hands  of  the  Visigoths,  by  whom  it  was  much  injured.  U 
revived,  however,  and  was  retained  by  them  till  A*  W' 
throw  of  their  kiugdotn*  Wlaen  the  Saraeena  flfSvUBK 
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tooth  of  Fnnoo  in  the  eighth  oeittunr  BiswcB  was  taken  by 
them,  and  fttHB  them  by  Chulet  Hand,  vho  dismantled 
the  fortificationa.  Again  recovering  from  the  disasters  of 
war,  the  town  flturishcd  under  the  Carlovingian  kings  of 
France,  and  in  the  trtuli  n'tit'iry  it  had  viacouir.-.  cf  iu 
oym,  who,  however,  admitted  tho  bishops  of  Btnen  to  a 
part  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  city.  These  viscounts 
wen  vaanla  of  tho  eoonts  of  Barcelona,  who  became  in 
eoono  of  tino  kinga  of  Aragon. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  B^tiers  attained  the  height  of  its 
prosperity,  though  it  had  suffered  seveioly  in  the  preee- 
diiij;  century  in  a  auarrel  between  the  townspeople  and 
their  viacouots.  Vvhen  the  opimooii  of  the  Albigenses 
spread  they  were  embraced  by  many  of  the  people  of 
B^sieta;  and  when  the  crusade  agaioat  that  tmhappy  sect 
lode  plaeo,  this  town  was  one  of  ttioso  on  wUeh  the  storm 
of  fanatic  persecution  fell.  In  1209  it  was  ottaekad  by  the 
Catholic  army,  and  after  a  valiant  resistance  was  carried  by 
assault,  and  Hi'  i  pnir  - ^^  ,J^  siu  -ceded  by  a  peneral  mas- 
sacre.  It  was  on  liiis  occasion  that  Arnaud,  ubbot  of 
Clteaux,  legate  of  the  pope,  being  asked  by  h  is  comrades 
amoDK  the  bcsiuen  bow  they  should  know  the  Catholics, 
replied—'  Kill  oU— God  will  know  his  own.' 

Within  a  few  years  of  this  calamity,  the  fomainder  of  the 
former  inhabitants  who  had  escaped  by  flight,  or  had  been 
absent  at  tt^  time  of  the  assault,  rLcoiiimenced  buildinj,' 
the  town;  it  ruse  again  from  its  rums,  and  was  in  1'2^7 
ceded  by  the  last  ViMount  to  St  Louis,  King  of  France. 
Bat  the  wars  of  England  and  France,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tunr,  brought  new  disasters :  the  fortifications  were  mined. 
Bad  MpaiKd*  and  ruined  again.  In  tho  nligioos  wan  of 
the  MXteentb  century.  Briers  was  again  involved ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  !^  uis  Alll.,  having  embraced  the  party  of  his 
brother  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  it  foil  into  the  hands  of  liuj 
king,  who  ordered  the  citadel  to  be  demolished.  (MtltO-Brun ; 
Expilly,  Dxcttonnaxre  de«  Gaulet.) 

The  situation  of  this  town  is  of  almost  uneqnolML  beauty. 
Fnm  the  hill  on  which  it  is  sUuated  the  view  oslsods  over 
a  valley  where  the  pale  leaf  of  the  olive  mingles  with  the 
massive  verdure  of  the  mulberry.  Orchards,  garden>i,  and 
vineyards,  intempersed  with  country  houses,  extend  along 
the  banks  of  the  Orb.  On  another  side,  eight  or  nine 
locks  of  the  Canal  du  Midi  nse  successively  one  above 
the  oUMTt  and  fiwm  by  the  waters  which  escape  from 
them  •  ttogoifioent  series  of  cascades.  Tho  town,  which 
is  suirounded  by  an  old  wall,  flanked  widi  towers,  is  tole- 
rably well  built.  The  former  rathedral  of  St.  Noraire 
(Naiarius),  an  ill-proportioned  huildinf,',  has  an  organ  rus- 
taine<l  by  some  singular  bearded  figures,  whose  appear- 
ance IS  somewhat  ambiguous,  as  they  have  been  taken  by 
sumo  for  satyrs,  while  others  represent  them  as  doctors  of 
law.  The  terracse  in  front  of  the  cathodfll  is  ramarked  for 
the  beauty  of  it*  prospect ;  another  terrace  or  'bolToder,'  on 
or  near  tho  site  of  the  citadel,  has  also  a  fine  prospect.  There 
arw  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  but  triis,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  inscriptions,  is  the  only  relic  of  Roman 
antiquity  which  has  survived  the  repeated  devastations  of 
the  town.  There  is  an  old  figure  of  slaiw  IB  ODO  of  tho 
ttteets,  which  it  was  usual  to  dress  up  onn  >  jmt.  It  was 
■aid  to  represent  an  aiteient  captain.  Feire  Pfeme,  who. 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  the  English,  d -fi  n  !• ;!  oi  l 
street  (the  Hue  Fmn<;oise)  against  them.  Th:.-:.  iii^un:  la  nuw 
called  Peprsuc.    Its  origin  and  meaning  are  unknown. 

Before  the  revolution,  B6ziers  bad,  besides  its  cathedral, 
a  collegiate  church,  which  had  been  in  very  antient  times 
tho  coUiednU  and  was  ollsnmids  attaohed  to  a  Benedictine 
abbey ;  flre  parfaih  dnirdMa;  an  abbef  of  tho  order  of  St. 
Augustin;  a  college  of  the  Jesuits  ;  monasteries  for  Domi- 
nicans, Recolleta,  Carmelites.  Aug\istinians,  Capuchins^ 
and  Minims;  and  nunneries  for  nuns  of  thj  ir  !lts  of  St. 
Clara  and  of  tho  Holy  Ghost,  for  Visitandines  aud  Urauhnea. 
Tliere  were  besides  two  hospitab  and  a  MmillolT  for  priests. 

The  manufoeturos  of  Besien  eonsiit  of  siut  stockings, 
fine  cloth,  and  dmggels.  There  ore  also  tan<yaids,  a  glass- 
house, paper-mills,  and  di.stillrries.  The  product  of  its 
looms,  together  with  the  agricultural  pro<Uice  of  the  snr- 
rouii  liriL;  <  luntrj',  wine,  brandy,  oil,  and  silk,  furnish  ilie 
cliiel  articles  of  trade.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
was  14,763,  of  the  commune  16,769. 

The  town  has  asaboidinato  oooit  of  juries  itribmal  de 
frttitiiTt  iiuttMCf}  and  0  iftBuHtil  dt  ttomnttfttt,  or  court  for 

th«!  si  ttlcnicnt  cf  rommerciul  disputes  :  n  rnHfif;r  or  high 
&chooi,  a  library,  aa  •gricuUural  society,  and  a  theatre. 


FravidoBS  am  nhandant  and  cheap,  and  the  town  u  COB 
aid«radtoollivw«eratteiBpt*tioiwt»ra«MenM  Thirak 

a  communication  daily  by  thoGuill  dtt  JuKwithToakNIse. 

(Reichard's  Road-Book.) 

Bcziers  has  produced  several  men  of  eminence;  among 
them  are  Jean  Barbeyrac,  a  Protestant,  whose  family 
quitted  France  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ; 
Paul  Pellisaon  Fontanier,  an  historical  writer  of  somo  nota^ 
who  endured  a  long  impriaomnant  in  tho  Btttilo.  in  tho 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  his  fidelity  to  his  employer  Fouquet, 
superintendent  of  the  finances  ;  Paul  Riquet,  the  projector 
atid  crjL';[i  '''r  nf  the  great  Canal  du  Midi,  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  works  of  its  time;  and  Jean  Jacques  Maira^, 
de  DortoBB,  an  aatHMMMBar  of  note  tn  thaaarljr  part  of  f&t 
last  century. 

This  place  was  formerly  the  see  of  a  bishop,  a  suffragan 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  ;  his  diocese  extended 
over  a  small  part  of  Languedoe,  now  included  in  the  diocese 
of  Montpellier.  The  origin  of  the  bishopric  is  antient :  one 
of  the  possessors  of  it  &at  in  the  first  council  of  Aries  in  3  u. 

B^ziers  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  comprc- 
handiog  2S0  sqnuo  milea,  or  166,400  acres,  and  contoioing 
18  csntona  and  97  coBununea:  tho  population  in  1832 
was  1 23.647.  The  environs  of  the  town  are  well  cultivated ; 
they  yield  lead,  coal,  and  marble.  There  are  also  some 
mineral  waters.  (Maltc-Brun;  Robert,  X>tc<i(mnatre  QUO' 
graphtque ;  Dictionnaire  Univerxel  de  la  France^  «f'c.) 

BEZOARS.  The  most  probable  etymology  of  the  word 
bezoar  is  firom  the  Persian  FM'Zahr,  i.  e. '  expelling  poison, 
the  expeller  of  poison :'  the  atone  bears  this  and  other  de- 
signations of  similar  import  in  Persian :  e.  a**.  B3d-zahr^ 
which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Pdd-zahr.  The  word 
}>itd  means  '  relieving,  curing,  removing  (disease),'  and 
sahr  is  '  poison.'  Bezoars  are  subsiauces  found  in  various 
parts,  but  chiefly  in  the  intestines,  of  land  animals,  and 
which  were  regarded  as  antidotes  to  all  poisons,  as  well  as 
supposed  to  possess  eUiar  axtiaordinary  virtuas.  Hance  any 
substance  which  poBMised,  Or  was  thought  to  poaaass,  im- 
portant qualities,  was  termed  bfzoardie,  to  indicate  its  value. 
Bcz(  irs  eitlier  natural  or  artificial:  but  evi  ^  Mn  1  i 
tunU  ones,  being  the  result  of  disease,  are  not  uiv.ai.d/l) 
met  with  in  the  animals  which  produce  them.  Their  rantr, 
as  wall  OS  tho  preternatural  virtues  ascribed  to  them,  conlri- 
baled  to  inaka  them  prized ;  on  which  acoiunt  they  l:ave 
sometimes  been  sold  for  tan  times  their  weight  of  gold. 
Those  which  were  most  esteemed  came  fixm  the  east  and 
were  the  earliest  used.  The  most  highly-valued  of  these 
was  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  the  Capra  Ars^agrm,  or 
wild  goat  of  Persia.  This  was  called  by  way  of  eminenro 
Lapit  Bezoar  On  en  {ali  i.  The  greater  number  of  bczoars 
ars  procorod  fiom  ruminating  animals*  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  are  nothing  more  than  aoma  portion  of  their 
food  agglutinated  into  a  ball  by  the  Mcretions  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  Similar  formations  are  sometimes  found  in  tlio 
human  stomach  or  intestines,  especially  in  persons  who  live 
much  upon  vegetable  or  farinaceous  foo<l.  (See  Monro  Of* 
the  Morbid  Anatomy  qf  the  Gullet,  Sec.)  The  bczoars  from 
the  west,  called  also  American,  are  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  Amdteina  Lama  and  Auekmia  Vieuia,  Ulig.  Thaaa 
have  been  analysed  by  Proost.  and  fomid  diiefly  to  eonmet 
f  phosphate  of  lime.  (See  Ann.  de  Chimie,  vol.  i.  p.  197.) 
l  ite  oriental  and  some  other  bezoars  were  analyzed  by 
Fourcroy  and  VauqueUn.  (8aa  Jtim.  d»  Muthm  «PHi»i. 
Nat.  i.  93,  iv.  334  ) 

Bezoars,  though  still  esteemed  in  the  east,  have  long 
frllen  into  merited  disoaa  in  Europe.  Various  artificial 
beroars  were  often  fhradnlently  substituted  for  the  genu- 
iri'  :  lull  these  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  certain 
metallic  preparaUons,  chiefly  of  tin,  silver,  mercury,  and 
lead,  the  composition  of  which  was  well  known,  and  only 
designated  bezoars  from  their  power  in  curing  di&eai>ea ; 
tbesOf  if  amployed  in  the  present  dav,  are  designated  by 
other  nanws,  and  will  be  noticed  twaer  the  hinds  of  tba 
m  otals  and  tfialr  preparations. 

T\m  Bezoardicwn  animale  was  the  name  g5\cn  to  flie 
heart  and  liver  «f  vipers,  which,  with  other  dissjusting  arti- 
cles, were  once  used  in  me<licine,  but  arc  now  lairl  asule. 

BUADRINATH,  a  town  in  northern  Hindustan,  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Ataeanando.  in  30°  43'  N* 
lat,  79"  39'  B.  long.  Bhodrinoth  derivaa  all  its  importsnoa 
from  its  terapio,  which  contuna  idols  that  are  the  ebjeets  of 
!Tr  :tt  reverence  all  thr-itL'h  Trdia.  It  is  stated  that  the 
^u>^raiis  and  religious  mendicants  who  annually  visit  this 
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lenipte  armNlDt  to  neailj  50,000.  A  balief  is  prevaleut 
ftroonj;  Hindus  that  BhadHnmth  u  tbe  dwelling-place  of 

many  holy  persons,  wlio  have  l>een  livinf;  there  in  retirement 
for  many  thousand  years.  To  favour  this  behef  a  cavern  is 
pointed  out  to  pil<rnui»  as  beini^  the  abode  uf  these  sancti- 
fied peraonag»s,  but  as  tbe  mouth  of  thU  cavern  i»  closed 
bv  a  great  maw  of  anow,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  of  the 
viatt«r»  to  satisfy  their  curioaity  hy  invudiQg  tbe  saoetuaiy 
of  its  mhsbitents.  The  principal  idol  preserfed  in  tba  temple 
is  a  n^^uro  cut  out  of  black  marble,  which,  during  the  season 
at  which  pilsmnjs  resort  to  the  shrine,  is  clothed  in  gold  and 
silver  brocade,  and  is  attended  by  i  u  i  i:s  retinue  of  ser- 
vants. But  with  the  departure  ol  the  pUgntus  the  glory  of  tbe 
idol  dspttts  also ;  the  attendants  arc  dismissed,  the  clothing 
is  rsmoved,  and  the  flgim  itsdf  is  stowed  ewsy  in  a  vault. 

The  principal  part  St  tbe  hottaes  in  the  town  am  oeeupied 
bv  brahmins  an(i  other  attendants  on  the  temple,  most  of 
wtiom  witlidraw  Horn  (ho  place  rluruifj  winter,  and  return 
in  time  for  the  reception  of  tlio  pil;.;rims:. 

IJhadrinath  btands  in  the  ccntri  nf  a  narrow  valley  about 
four  miles  in  length.  The  town  is  10,204  feet  above  the 
level  of  tbe  sea.  The  land  to  the  north  rises  to  a  great 
aeightt  the  peak  of  one  nountaln  being  23,411  feet  above 
the  sea.  At  thn  end  of  May,  masses  of  undissolved  snow 
seventy  feet  thick  have  been  observed  on  tlic!<e  mountains; 
some  of  them  are  perpetually  covered  with  snow.  Near  to 
the  high  peak  just  mentioned  is  a  spring  of  hot  water,  the 
•team  rising  from  which  emits  a  sulphurous  smell. 

(Asiatic  Retearclm  :  HaoiillOB's  Batt  India  Gazetteer.) 

RHURTPORE.  a  distriet  in  the  province  of  Agra,  ex- 
tcn.linj;  ft-om  Biana,  in  26"  57'  N.  lat..  77"  8'  K.  lonu..  to 
Gopauighur.  in  2r  39'  N.  lat,  and  77'  12'  E.  loni;.,  and 
fbrroing  lh«'  western  b^junJary  of  the  pro\  ince  of  Ai,'ra. 

The  soil  in  general  is  light  and  sandy,  and  the  Cviuatry  is 
bare  of  trees,  Tho  land  is  represented  by  Bishop  Hcber  as 
being  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  watered  tncts  tltat  he 
bad  seen  in  India ;  it  is  irrigated  only  finm  wells.  The 
princ  ipal  productions  are  corn,  cotton,  and  cugar,  the  last- 
menttuneil  of  these  being  mure  carcful'y  atteiukd  ti>  than  is 
usual  in  India.  The  villages  arc  >aid  liy  the  bisliop  to  have 
been  in  good  condition  and  repair,  while  the  whole  country 
allbr^d  a  |ileasing  picture  of  industry. 

The  territory  of  Bhurtpore  is  governed  by  an  independent 
native  rajah,  who  is  one  of  tho  principal  chieftains  of  the 
.Tauts.  His  dominions,  the  area  of  which  is  little  less  than 
5000  square  miles,  contain,  besides  Bhurtpore.  the  capital, 
scnreral  towns,  among  which  are.  Coiubhcr,  Deeg,  Weyre, 
Biana.  Kurnau,  Qopaulghur,  Nuggur,  Rnbass,  Wheeguish, 
Rooduwah.  Nudbharee,  and  Pburser.  Combher,  whi^tb  is 
in  27'  17'  N.  bt.,  77*  14'  E.  long.,  is  the  place  where  the 
salt  is  manufactured  which  is  largely  consumed  in  Upper 
Hindustan  umlcr  the  name  u{  b:iluinha :  tins  sah  is  pro- 
cured by  evaporation  from  tho  wut«r  uf  bOtoe  brine  springs 
found  in  the  nci^^hbourhoud.  Deeg  is  situated  in  27^30' 
M,  lat.,  and  IV  \%'  £.  long.,  fifty-seven  miles  north-east  of 
Agra.  The  ruins  of  many  line  palaces  give  this  lortiess 
tho  appearance  of  having  onoc  boon  a  place  of  importance. 
A  severe  action  was  fought  under  its  walls  in  1805  be- 
tween the  English  forces  under  L/jrd  Laky  and  tlic  army 
of  Holkar,  in  which  the  latter  was  defuHtcd  wtlU  gcvut 
slaughter.  During  tho  rainy  season  the  town  would  be 
aul^eet  to  iiyury  from  the  torrents  that  poor  down  from  tho 
high  lands  but  Ibr  extennve  embankments,  whieh  are  con- 
stantly kept  in  repair.  Wuyro,  in  27**  2'  N.  lat.,  77"  2'  E. 
long.,  is  <m  tlio  high  road  from  Jovoore  to  Agra,  and  fifty 
miles  west  of  the  latter  city.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
mud  walls  with  circular  basliotis;  tbu  uiteriur  cutitiislii,  like 
many  other  Indian  towns,  of  an  incongruous  assemblage  of 
mud  buta  and  magnifloaot  marble  dwellings  with  gardens 
and  Ibantains ;  the  inhabiianto  am  a  mbitura  of  Jauts  and 
Mohammedans.  Biana,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra  when  tho  site  of  tbe  prasont  capital  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  small  village,  is  situated  in  '25^  ol'  N.  lat.,  7"^ 
8' E.  long.  Biaaa  is  built  on  the  Ban  GunKM  nvur,  fifty 
miles  west-south-west  from  Agra.  Tins  town  was  first  coa- 
i^uered  by  the  Mohammedans  in  1197.  It  is  still  aeon- 
aidemUe  phm,  eontaining  sevenl  large  stone  houiea.  Tbe 
-nitabitaots  embark  with  activity  in  commercial  pursuits. 
The  town  of  Kurnau  covers  an  extensive  site,  but  is  for  tho 
most  part  in  ruins,  only  the  eastern  (juarter  being  at  all  in- 
habited ;  it  has  a  large  brick  fort  in  the  centre,  which  is 
also  in  ruins.  The  other  towns  that  hnvo  bean  immed  do 
noi  rafuim  (hrtber  notiee. 


A  treaty  was  oonduded  in  l&oa  between  tbe  Kogiisli  and 
the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  whksh  provided  Aat  his  dnmlniwit 

should  be  taken  under  British  protection,  while  be,  on  tb« 
other  hand,  engaged  to  assist  the  Eoghsh  against  Sctodu 
and  the  rajah  of  Bcrar,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  »  ii. 
In  the  following  year,  when  hostiUties  eommeuoed  likevite 
with  Jeswunt  Kao  Holkar,  the  n^ah  of  Bhurtpore,  disre 
carding  tbe  treatr,  johied  his  Ibrcea  with  those  of  Holkar 
The  fbrtrms  of  Bnnrtpore  was  in  oonsequenoe  invested  b? 
the  army  under  1  "nl  I-ake,  to  whom  it  w.is  delivered  up 
April,  180a,  when  a  line  of  twenty  lacs  of  ruix?cs  wsji  im 
posed  upon  the  rajah.  This  chief,  Rhundcr  Sing,  died  in 
October,  1 823.  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Buldeo  Sing,  who  died  in  February,  I82S.  teavins  a  sen 
named  Bulw  unt  Sing,  then  only  six  years  of  age.  His  sne- 
cession  was  disputed  by  his  unde,  Doorjan  LaU, who  asanmed 
the  sovereigiuy.  Bulwunt  Sing  having  been  pn-rimsly  re 
cognized  by  Lord  Amherst,  then  govemor-yeiitrd.1,  a  forcv, 
coininan<lcd  by  Lord  Coniberniere,  consisting  of  25, COO  men. 
with  a  train  of  artillery,  was  sent  against  tbe  usurper,  and 
the  furtnsB  of  Bhurtpore  wan  carried  by  assault  on  the  I  bth 
of  Janaariri  1826,  wnh  a  loss  to  the  British  forces  <rf  3000 
killed  and  wounded.  The  young  rajah,  Bulwunt  Sing,  wm 
then  duly  installed,  and  the  territory  of  Bburtjxjre  was 
charged  with  tho  expense  of  the  military  operat  ions,  amount- 
ing to  '24,3y,]".'i  rupees.  At  that  time  the  fortress  vas  a 
place  of  great  strength,  being  surrounded  by  high  wails  sixty 
feet  thick,  and  having  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  bevond.  The 
walls,  which  were  ilanked  at  sliort  utervaU  Df  bastions 
amply  provided  with  artillcrv-,  are  about  eight  muea  round. 
The  principal  fort  stood  i  ln^  Ii  ground,  at  the  eastern  side 
of  the  town.  This  fort,  wuli  the  principal  bastions  and  other 
military  defences,  have  since  In  en  blown  up  and  demolished. 

(Mills's  History  qf  British  India ;  Bishop  Ueber's  Jour- 
nal ;  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  m 
the  Affatrs  of  the  East  India  C^w^  1832.  political  aedioo.) 

BIAKRA,  BIGHT  OF,  is  the  innermost  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  on  the  western  co  ist  of  Africa  :  it  u 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Cape  Lopez  (about  I"  3U'  S.  laU)  uid 
on  the  N.  by  Cape  Formosa  (5°  40'  N.  lat.  and  near  6' 
E.  long.) ;  Cape  Formosa  divides  it  from  tbe  Bight  of  Benu. 
A  straight  line  uniting  both  promontories  and  |>asaing  near 
Prinoe's  Island  (Isola  do  Principe)  vould  measure  about 
580  miles,  and  would  be  upwards  of  250  miles  fhum  the 
mouth  of  the  Old  Cahbar  river,  which  enters  the  uii.er- 
most  corner  of  tlie  l^igUt,  1'he  shores  of  the  bay  probably 
extend  to  more  thun  800  miles. 

The  current  prevailing  in  this  bay  does  not  appear  to  lie 
in  any  way  connoeted  with  the  ei|uatoirial  current  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  commences  near  tbe  inland  of  Anito 
Bom  [see  Atl.vntic  Ockak],  but  to  be  a  continuation  uf 
that  current  which  cotues  up  from  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
along  the  western  shores  of  Africa;  for  Captain  Boieler 
observed  that  all  the  ctu'rcnts  along  Prince's  Island  *et 
strong,  and  in  tbe  dry  season  oommonly  between  M.N.W. 
and  N.N JB.  Tbe  wind  generally  blows  vom  the  8.W.  or  8. 
The  current,  however,  is  changed  by  the  tomadcfcs  uhca 
ever  they  oucur  at  full  or  change,  at  which  uuie  blov- 
ing from  the  S.E.or  N.E.  with  great  violence,  they  alter  tbe 
•iirecUon  of  the  current  to  W.S.vV.  or  W.N.W. 

Tho  northern  shores  of  the  bay,  nearly  to  the  mouth  of 
tho  Old  Calebar  river,  are  flat  and  low,  helrmging  le  the 
extensive  ddto  of  the  Quorm  river,  er  Niger,  whose  prm- 
cipal  branch,  the  Nun,  empties  itself  into  the  sea  n-.ir 
Cajie  Formosa.  The  Old  Culeb*r  river  is  tho  llisit  nver  on 
I  thin  side  which  has  no  communication  with  tho  Quorra. 
to  whieh  It  runs  parallel,  and  is  separated  from  it  Iw  a 
hilly  country,  which  also  extends  southward  to  the  Rie 
del  Key.  Tothesoutbof  the  Rn  del  Bey  thaeonotiy  tiam 
into  mountains,  whidi,  opmsito  the  Island  Fernando  do  ^ 
attain  a  considerable  height.  The.-e  mountains,  ralhJ  Ca- 
lueroon  Mountains,  from  the  river  Cameroon,  which  b(*ui»ds 
them  on  tho  south,  contain  a  peak,  which,  acctirding  to  esti- 
mation, rises  to  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  seeaos  to  be 
connected  with  the  Rumby  Mountaina  wbicih  skkt  Um  ddtt 
of  the  Qu on  the  east. 

flouth  of  diis  mountain-rsgieB  runa  die  rivwr  Camevooa, 
of  which  very  little  is  known;  and  ."-outh  of  the  nver  ex- 
tends a  hilly  or  rather  mountainous  country,  which,  ha«- 
ovcr,  by  degrees  recedes  farther  into  the  inlerior  and  leaxM 
a  low  and  often  swampy  tract  along  tbe  shore,  especially  I* 
the  south  of  Cape  St  John.  SouUi  of  this  cape  the  emsl 
fbrma  two  ■mailer  bays,  divided  from  ope  anothw  fcf  «  cm 
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Eiralively  narrow  tract  of  land,  vrhith  temiinates  in  Caps 
lara,  0°  18'  N.  lat.  Into  the  northern  of  these  bays  the 
rim  DMBgpr.  or  Rio  d'Angni*  eiaptiM  itadf.  T|ii«  rivor, 
vhieh  ia  called  by  the  nativoi  Moohtida,  llowa,  aeeordinf;  to 

the  information  collected  by  Bowdifli,  far  from  the  interior, 
and  (hough  it  is  not  so  wido  us  the  Gabuun,  its  southern  neigh- 
bour, it  is  considerably  deeper :  it  >  ii  t  visited  by  European 
vesseU.  The  soutliera  bay  between  Cape  Clara  and  Sandy 
BointlDay  be  considered  as  the  sestuary  of  the  Gaboon  river. 

Tbs  Ghboon  of  Gabon  river  ia  the  only  place  on  the  coast 
of  the  bay  of  BiaAa  irtneh  has  been  IraquenCed  by  Euro- 
pean vessels,  and  of  which  we  have  obtained  more  parti- 
ctihr  information.  Its  extensive  ajstuary  at  its  junction 
with  the  oiH-n  sea  is  on  an  average  eighteen  miles  wide. 
Cape  Clara  being  twenty-five  miles  distant  (mm  SunUy 
PuiiU,  and  it  extends  eastward  forty-Ove  miK  s  and  up- 
^vutda.  About  twenty 'two  or  twetity-three  imle«  £roa  the 
"pen  «ea  are  two  islianile,  called  Parrot  or  Rmbenee  and 

Konig  or  Dambeo,  of  whifh  only  the  latter  and  larger  is 
inhabited.  K:ist  of  tliese  islands  the  sestu.try  prows  still 
wider,  forming  two  sniull  bays  on  tlie  soutli  and  nortb,  so 
that  it  here  is  thirty  tailed  across ;  but  it  anon  narrows  to 
about  twelve  miles,  which  breadth  it  preserves  to  its  eastern 
extremity,  about  Ibily  or  forty>flTe  milea  ffom  the  M*.  At 
its  upper  end  it  Teceivet  two  large  fiTert .  one  mna  from 
the  cast,  and  falls  into  tlie  nestuary  with  a  mouth  about 
four  miles  wide;  the  other  proceeds  from  the  S.S.E.,  and 
at  its  embouchure  is  about  two  mites  wide.  The  eastern 
river,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  moutii,  is  still  a  miic 
wiile.  The  river,  which  flows  from  the  S.E.,  is  Ogovawai, 
and  is  aaid  to  divide  in  the  interior  into  two  brancbea*  of 
whieb  the  southern  one  runs  into  the  Conga,  which  ia  com- 
I'lrativtdy  a  small  river  before  this  contlucnre,  which  takes 
place  about  ten  days'  pull  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  river. 

The  places  most  resorted  to  by  European  traders  are  : 
George's  Town  or  Naiingo,  on  a  creek  of  the  a  stnury  of  tti«  ' 
Gitboon,  about  furty-flve  miles  from  the  sen,  and  Mayumba, 
farther  aouth  on  the  coast,  and  nearly  at  equal  qjitanee 
frain  dw  Gaboon  and  Congo  rivers.  Naiingo  conaiate  of 
one  street,  wide,  regular,  and  cU  an.  The  houses  are  very 
neatly  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  the  manners  of  the  more 
wealthy  inhabitants  are  very  pleasing  and  h  >spitable,  and 
a  £uroj)ean  may  reside  among  them  not  only  with  safety 
but  with  comfort.  The  inhabitants  do  mt  amount  to  more 
than 400  in  number.  The  principal  exports  ire  redwood 
and  ivory,  botii  of  which  are  in  abtindanee. 

The  climate  about  this  part  of  the  Gaboon  is  very  iin- 
licalthy,  the  heat  being  very  ^reat  and  always  sen-ibly 
greater  tiian  on  the  Gold  C^iast  or  in  the  interior;  but  It  is 
especially  intense  before  the  setting  in  of  the  sea  breeze, 
i'he  iuaalubri^  «f  the  climate  ia,  howercr*  atiU  more  caused 
by  evaporation,  especially  in  the  wet  season,  when  the  va* 
pours  rising  tnm  the  inundated  country  render  the  atmo- 
sphere so  dense  that  it  becomes  very  oppre>sive. 

Wild  animals  are  numerous,  especially  eh  phanU,  winch 
are  killed  by  tlic  natives  with  poisoncMl  arms.  They  use 
for  this  purpose  two  kinds  of  poison,  both  of  which  are  the 
tttilky  juices  of  the  stalks  of  plants,  TbSH  poisons  are 
rubbed  on  the  mnakefe'balla»  ipeaii,  arrows,  and  knives, 
and  the  eflbot  on  the  elephant  Is  described  as  otraost  ia- 
stantaneous.  Other  remarkable  animals  are  the  ourang- 
outang  an<l  other  kinds  of  monkeys,  among  which  one,  called 
by  the  natives  indeyana,  is  said  to  Ixj  five  fcet  high  and  four 
fe«t  across  the  shoulders.  Camelcons  are  frequent.  Of 
domestic  animals  only  goats  and  fiwla  are  reared,  and  in 
the  interior  dogs  also,  where  <h^  am  used  as  Ibod.  Water- 
birds  are  not  oamnion,  except  pelicans.  In  the  ereeKa  of 
the  ajstuary  white  mullets  nhound. 

Agriculture  is  very  little  attended  to,  nature  havintj  been 
so  bountiful  in  her  f;ifts  that  the  labour  of  sowing  and  reap- 
ing is  almost  unnecessary.  Cotton  and  tobacco  grow  spon- 
taneously (Bowdich) ;  the  caoutchotic  tree  is  Common,  and 
likewise  a  species  of  butter  tree,  and  the  tree  from  which  the 
kolU-nuta  arc  gathered.  The  mangrove  tiees  are  fbnnd  on 
the  banks  of  tlie  croeks  and  rivers,  and  they  even  f;row  some 
yanls  from  the  bank  in  the  water,  wbere  their  lower  branrhc^ 
arc  frequently  covered  with  oysters.  The  palm-wine  tree 
is  plentiful.  Like  most  parts  of  the  countrira  enclosing  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  the  woods  are  so  covered  beAeath  with 
shrubs  and  plants  that  they  seem  impenetrable.  Immense 
runners,  twisting  together,  drop  fioro  the  blanches  like 
large  cables,  generaHy  covered  with  panisites  ;  somelime.s 
they  adhere  to  the  parent  stem,  and  become  themselves  a 


tree ;  at  oUiers  they  shoot  across  to  the  branches  of  a  neij^e- 
bouring  tree,  and  thus  seem  to  form  tlie  forest  into  oncfoaas. 
The  chmbiog  plants  contribttle  to  their  entanglement;  in 
terlacing  their  tendrils  among  the  trces,  they  enwraoitb 

them  in  tlic  most  bivautiful  flowers,  and  dropping;  in  festOOM 
form  a  splendid  drapery  to  the  green  of  the  canopy. 

Neither  gold  nor  silver  is  found  in  this  j  .i  t  f  Africa. 
Iron  ia  everywhere  abundant,  and  is  gut  out  and  worked  by 
the  Kaylee,  a  nation  inbabitillg  the  mountainous  and  woodv 
country  eaat  of  the  Gaboon  on  the  banhs  jf  the  river  ran 
ning  fSrom  the  eaat  This  tribe  seams  also  to  have  made 
some  projfrcss  in  other  branches  of  industry  :  tln  v  ii'  ike 
cloth  of  bamboo,  w  inch  resembles  very  much  in  appcuiaueo 
coarse  brown  Holland.  Their  mats  a»  VSiy  fine* and  BOOh 
varied  in  colours  and  patterns. 

The  negro  tribes  inhabiting  this  eenntry  do  not  seem  to 
belong  to  one  nation ;  the  languages  sjpoken  by  them  vary 
too  greatly  to  admit  such  a  suppuritlOD;  but  ttie  scanty 
vucabularies  hitherto  obtained  arc  quite  insufficient  i  i  <  i  l  le 
us  to  dccitlo  this  i»>int.  This  country  contains  a  jir*  umw- 
ber  of  small  states,  no  fireat  controlling  kin^dum  being 
found  bora  as  to  the  west  uf  the  Quorra,  like  those  of  Asban- 
tec,  Dahomey,  and  Benin.  The  most  considerable  is  that  of 
Oroongot  which  comprehends  the  country  aboitt  Cane 
Looez.  fBowdieh's  Mtmonfnm  Cefw  Co«H  Catik  fo  m 
A^hantfe  ;  Lander;  Jattmd  ^  iht  GtOgn^dtieal  Sodeljft 
ii. :  Map  of  TJerfrhaus.) 

15L\i.YSTUCK.  a  province  of  Western  Russia,  comiiri.- 
bended  in  what  »  termed  'The  Midland  Kegion,'  and 
situated  between  52"  3'  and  53°  3b'  N.  laL,  and  2'^  3u' 
and  34°  12'  E.  long.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  nortb  and  west 
by  Poland,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Russian 
province  of  Grodno;  its  superficial  extent  is  about  3360 
square  miles.  It  coustitutvd  part  of  the  loruu  r  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  belonj^eil  ,i  the  voyvodeship  of  Pixllachia  until 
it  was  incorporated  wuh  the  Russian  dominions  under  the 
third  treaty  of  partition  in  1 79i.  Tlie  greater  part  of  Bialy* 
stock,  however,  was  aiVervrards  tranafened  to  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw  by  virtue  of  the  traaty  of  TOait  in  ia§7,  and 
the  remainder  having  been  ceded  to  Russia  was  erected 
into  a  distinct  province,  which  an  ukase  of  1831  placed 
under  tlie  contrnl  of  the  (government  of  Grodno.  The  gene- 
ral  character  of  its  surface  is  a  tlat,  studded  with  sand-> 
hills :  the  soil  ia  bi  most  parts  light  and  sandy,  but  adapted 
to  agricultural  puiMses,  and  in  the  southern  districts,  where 
there  Is  an  intemnxture  of  sand  and  loam,  it  is  highly  pro- 
ductive. Three  out  of  the  four  circle"^  rf  ilir>  province,  tlwt 
of  Beltz  forming'  the  exception,  conlaui  t.vtensive  woods 
and  forests.  Tlie  priticipul  river  of  this  province  is  liie 
Western  Bu;;,  whidi  forms  its  south-western  boundary  from 
Niomiroff  to  tlie  village  of  Glina,  and  being  navigable  con 
necis  it  with  Warsaw  and  Dansig  throush  the  intervention 
of  the  Vistula:  Hs  tributaries  ai«  the  Nunek,  whksh  rises 
in  the  heart  of  the  province,  and  foi  a  short  distance  skirts 
it  on  the  side  of  Poland;  and  the  Nare\a,  whose  winding 
course  traverses  Bialyslock  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
though  it  is  not  navigable.  Tlie  Suprasl,  adapted  only  for 
floating  timber,  falls  into  the  Nareva  in  this  ]»Oviiice.  and 
also  the  Bober,  Bobra.or  Biehesa:  both  riven  separate  the 
provinee  ftom  Poland  (br  a  coni^Table  distance ;  the  Bober 
is  extremely  slow,  ei^^;c^\  with  swan]]>s  and  rushes,  inundates 
the  adjacent  country  iu  spring,  and  it.s  waters  are  ahsays 
muddy.  Between  the  Naro^•a  and  Gon  ;i  1  ,  the  Bober 
converts  an  area  of  full  210  square  miles  into  a  complete 
morass.  The  climate  is  temperate  though  moist,  ana  not 
unhealthy  in  those  paili  where  the  exhalatkina  from  the 
swamps  do  not  Infect  the  atmos^iere.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  employed  in  husbandry,  and  raise  sufficient 
^rain,  particularly  rye  and  wheat,  not  only  for  their  own 
consumption  but  for  export.  Buckwheat,  pcasw!,  hemp,  and, 
in  sandy  soils,  flax,  are  grown  extensively  :  neitlier  vege- 
tables nor  fruit,  except  in  a  wild  state,  grow  anywharo  Nit 
on  the  estates  of  the  nobility,  and  even  then  they  am  of 
the  most  ordtnaTY  deseriplions ;  hops  are  raisedf  in  the 
pnvirons  of  Nareff  and  Klcsxol.  The  supply  of  liniK-r, 
ihoujjh  abundant,  i^  diminishing  for  want  of  replanting. 
Game  and  wild  aninuds.  particularly  w<»lvrs  foxes,  deer, 
and  boars,  are  plentiful ;  the  breed  of  horses  is  good  and  of 
a  very  durable  kind ;  the  sheep  are  of  the  black  species, 
but  much  neglected;  and  the  K«ring  of  homed  caule  is  to 
ilf  eonducted  that  milk  is  searee,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
iMi_'t  1  t  rr,p  i  t  1i  ith  butt»'r  and  cheese.  Small  quantities 
ut  taliuw.  black  wool,  wax,  and  honey  ore  exported ;  the  &«!>• 
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cnes  are  almost  unproductive  ;  anil  the  provinoe  yields  no 
mineraU  b«yond  frev-Ktone,  clay,  limestone,  and  a  little  iron, 
whieh  it  consumed  in  tho  country.  Mechanical  industry  is 
quite  in  its  infiuicj,  ind  the  whole  province  does  xu)i  possess 
«  smgto  manttfketwy,  or  »  cwmnwciBl  eitablishinent  of  any 
extent,  tbou<?h  it  carries  on  much  trade,  in  timber  particu- 
larly, with  Daiui^,  KoniRsberff.  Elbing,  and  Memel.  The 
populutioti,  including  a  host  of  nablemen  (schUichtey  or 
tcnlarht  ichuizert,  i.e.  fighting-men),  amounted  in  16U7  to 
183.300  souls,  and  is  at  pcownt  estimated  at  about  230,000. 
^Hwa  noblMPAii,  of  whom  m  mt  proportion  «n  ao  indent 
•a  to  enlthrate  tiwir  Uoida  tafli  th«r  Ofwn  hands,  «r  hire 
thomwlves  ns  labourers  to  their  superiors  in  effluence,  are 
said  in  exceed  9U00  families  in  number,  or  nearly  50,000 
individuals.  Jews  abound  in  the  province,  though  not 
permitted  by  law  to  reside  in  any  town.  Bialystock  is  di- 
Tided  into  the  four  circles  of  Bialystock,  Belz,  Dnsttitciiin 
or  Drobiesyn,  and  SokoHw. 

Its  capital,  which  fives  name  to  tfio  |iro?inee.  lioi  on  Ae 
little  river  Bialy  :  thouj^h  not  walled,  it  has  five  massive 
towers,  two  suburbs,  a  spacious  market,  an  extensive  ranfje 
of  buildinp  for  the  sale  of  inervhandise,  containing  nearly 
foi^  stores,  a  palace  and  parSi,  once  belonginE  to  the  counts 
of  FMoeky.  but  at  ptaaant  U  dMtmm,  two  ohnnhes  and  as 
uanj  chapeU,  a  conrent,  a  gytanaainm  and  dvie  aehool,  a 
hospital,  lyiiifr-in  institution,  fee.  It  fai  re^lartf  bnilt, 
tev(;ral  of  the  streets  are  bordered  with  lime-trees,  broad, 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  paved  :  and  many  of  tho 
houses  (about  7<'  iii  number)  are  handsome,  though  in 
genenl  they  are  neatly  constructed  of  wood. j  and  do  not 
osoeed  one  story  in  height.  On  the  whole,  the  town  is 
deamed  luiBeiently  One  to  ha«»  dosemd.  at  laoat  among 
tho  natives,  the  appellation  of  *  the  Podlaehian  Voraaillea/ 
In  179"  the  number  f  houses  was  459.  and  of  inhabitants 
3370;  at  the  pres^iil  day  the  population  is  above  6000. 
Bialystock  lies  in       V  N.  lat.  and  23*  18'  E.  long. 

The  province  contains  altogether  twenty-six  towns,  one 
market  village,  and  533  villages  and  hamlets.  Among  the 
fint  may  he  mantionod,  barioea  tha  capital,  Bdtk  (aeo  that 
art.'),  OtmmiMim.  the  Bobor,  a  lawU  plaoa  in  a  landy  dis- 
trict, with  about  1370  inhabitants;  SoMka.  an  ill-built 
town  near  a  small  lake,  with  about  1100,'  Drohiczyn  on 
the  Bup,  tlie  ancient  capital  of  Podlachia,  containing  four 
churches,  a  college  of  Piarista,  with  a  public  school  attached 
to  it,  two  monasteries,  a  convent,  and  about  1 000  inhabitants  ; 
dee/mumdt,  on  the  Nutaak,  with  its  JaWonoisky  paUco, 
two  ehurohoa,  a  convont,  an  hospital,  and  about  S700  inha« 
bitants ;  and  Siemiatitshe,  a  well-built  town,  with  a  hand- 
some palace,  which  as  well  as  the  town  belonged  to  the 
•lablonofsky  family,  two  churches,  a  synapoj^ue,  and  about 
3600  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Jews. 

BIANCHI'NI,  FRANCESCO,  bom  at  Verona.  Decern 
bar  18, 1662,  studied  at  Padua,  where  he  applied  himself 
nartlentarly  to  mathematics  ander  the  learned  Professor 
Montanari.  At  the  same  time  he  also  made  great  progress 
in  classical  learning,  a  taste  for  which  induced  him,  af\er  he 
left  the  university,  to  proceed,  in  1684,  to  Rome,  where  Car- 
dinal Ptetro  Ottot>oni,  who  knew  Bianehini's  family,  received 
him  into  his  house  and  made  him  his  librarian.  In  this 
sitKHtinn  Biancbini  devoted  all  his  time  to  study  :  be  in- 
Tcsiiguted  the  monuments,  medals,  inscription^  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity  with  which  FLome  abounds ;  and  hr 
then  conceived  the  idea  of  a  uoiverEal  history,  grounded 
not  so  much  upon  written  authorities,  as  upon  the  monu- 
menta  of  former  timra  which  have  been  found  in  various 
porta  of  thewoild. 

In  1680,  aooording  to  Lalande  in  his  Bibliographie  Attro- 
nomique,  he  published  at  Bologna  a  Dialogo  Finm-Astro- 
nomtco  cjntro  it  Sitttftna  Cupernicano. 

In  1689,  Cardinal  Ottobont  having  become  pope,  under 
the  name  of  Alexander  VIII.,  was  enabled  to  provide  for 
Biancbini,  by  making  him  a  canon  of  Santa  Maria  ad  Mar- 
^res,  and  bestowing  on  htm  some  pensions  besides.  Alex- 
ander's pontificate  was  very  short,  but  it  plaoed  Biancbini 
above  want.  Alexander's  nephew,  also  eaUed  Cardinal 
Ottol>oni,  continued  after  his  uncle's  death  to  patronise 
Biancbini,  and  retained  him  in  the  office  of  librarian. 

In  1697  Biancbini  published  the  first  part  of  his  universal 
hktory:  I^ma  UHunnaUprovaia  con  Motumatti  tftgur 
rntaoo<SlfflM*dbiffifnluU,  41a.  Rone.  1697.  Ithigba 
with  the  first  records  we  have  of  the  eastern  nationa,  and 
ends  with  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire  under 
^atdanapalni.  The  aather  tnata  of  ttw  BdiflaniBiiKllM 


Arabs,  t'le  Phoenicians  and  their  colonies,  the  Egyptinaa, 
the  Ethiopians,  the  Greeks,  the  Etruscans,  and  of  all  the 
other  nations  who  have  left  monumental  remains.  It  is  a 
book  full  of  curious  erudition:  it  ia  illustrated  by  platen. 
Bianehini.  howover.  did  not  continue  the  vorit.  Clement 
XI.  being  raised  to  the  papal  chair  in  1 700,  showed  a  marked 
favour  towards  Biancbini  He  sent  him  to  Naplea  in  1 769 
to  lil  t  i  ^iti  uiv  the  Cardinal  T.";_Mto  Barl)erini,  who  went  to 
congratulate  Philip  V.  of  Spam  when  he  came  to  take  po*- 
sesston  of  that  kingdom.  Clement  also  made  Bianehini  a 
prelate  of  bis  court,  secretary  to  several  congregations,  and 
gave  him  apartments  in  the  Quirinal  Pialaee.  He  also 
made  him  a  canon  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Biancbini 
had  taken  deacon's  orders,  but  through  modesty  he  never 
would  be  ordained  presbyter. 

In  1703  Bianehini  wrote  two  dissertations  on  the  Juhaa 
Calendar,  and  on  the  various  attempts  made,  especially  by 
St.  Hippolitus.  for  reforming  it  previous  to  the  Grwwian 
lofmni  De  tkimiaHo  tt  Cyefo  Ctnant^ae  de  Cmum* 
Pasrhali  Sancti  HippnHti  martyris,  Dittertatione*  du«r 
ad  S.  D.  N.  Clcmcntem  XL,  Pont.  Mar..  Romie,  170.1. 
Biancbini  was  employed  by  the  pope  in  li  ;iv>  i.i  i  meridut: 
line  in  the  church  of  La  Madonna  degli  Augeli,  Ukm 
that  traced  by  Cassini  in  the  church  of  S.  Petronio 
at  Bologna.  In  1705  he  waa  made  a  patrician  of  Rome  by 
a  deeiee  of  the  aenate.  and  hi  1711  he  waa  aant  by  Clement 
XI.  to  France  to  carry  the  cardinal's  hat  to  the  new-made 
cardinal,  Rohan  Soubise.  After  goinK  to  Paris,  he  went  tj 
Holland,  and  afterwards  to  England,  when  he  vi  ik  i  Oxford, 
and  was  received  everywhere  with  marked  attention  by  the 
learned.  Having  returned  to  Rome  ia  Jane,  1 713.  he  rik 
aumed  hia  lahoura  both  in  astronomy  and  arcbaokgy. 
He  anperinteoded,  with  great  care,  a  line  edition  of  w 
lives  of  the  popes  by  Anastasius,  with  notes  and  comments: 
P'ti/p  li'imanorum  Pontiflcum  a  B.  Petro  Apottolo  ad 
A  ;  I.  perductcr,  cura  Anastasli  S.  R.  BecUtia  Ehb- 

Uothecarii,  3  vols,  folio.  1718-28.  The  fourth  and  lui 
volume  was  published  after  Bianehinfadeadi  bjliui  nepben, 
Gittieppe  Bianehini.  in  174S. 

In  the  year  1726,  an  antienthnO£n|^wa«i  dieeweieJ  near 
the  Via  Appia.  about  a  mile  and  a  half  outside  of  Rcn^c. 
consisting  of  three  sepulchral  chambers  of  the  ser\anti  aui 
freedmen  of  A«gu*tus  and  his  wife  Livia.  Only  one  of 
the  three  rooms  was  cleared  of  the  earth  and  rubbish,  which 
Bianehini  inapccted  caHlhlly.  Rows  of  small  niehes.  hke 
pigeons'  nests,  one  row  above  the  other,  ran  nlong  the  four 
dMa  of  the  room,  and  every  niehe  eontidned  two  or  Tarn 
'  oWm  cineraria*,'  or  little  urns  of  terra  cotta,  in  which  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  were  deposited.  Above  Uie  niches  were 
tablets  containing  the  names  and  the  offices  of  the  persons 
whoso  remains  lay  in  the  urns  beneath.  Bianehini  gim 
many  of  tiieae  inaerinliens,  which  throw  conaidcamUelfht 
on  the  mannen  and  aomestic  halHts  of  those  timea:  tesmal 
of  them  refer  to  female  servants  of  Uvia.  The  total  numbtr 
of  urns  in  that  one  room  was  abo\'  JHHO.  Another  build;;).: 
of  the  same  description  had  been  discovered  some  years 
fore  in  another  vineyard  by  the  Via  Appia,  about  half  a  nnU- 
nearer  Rome.  It  also  consisted  of  three  rooms,  which  con- 
tained at  least  3000  urns,  likewise  of  servants  and  liberti  of 
Augustus :  Fabbretti  pubUihed  a  description  of  them.  The 
names  in  the  inscriptions  denote  individuals  from  every  part 
'  ri'u  Riiviiin  irii|)]rr,  some  natives  of  Asia  Minor  and  S\r:i, 
and  others  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  or  the 
Ebro.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  refer  to  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius, and  even  to  a  later  period,  but  by  far  the  greamr  niun' 
ber  belong  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  Other  sepnlehn]  de> 
posits  have  been  found  of  t^  slaves  and  freedmen  of  that 
emperor  and  his  wife  Livia,  altogether  showin<;  the  amsumj^ 
number  of  servants  attached  to  the  i^reat  Roman  families. 
Biancbini  published  the  description  of  the  room  which  he 
had  inspected :  Camm-a  ed  Imeriziom  SepolcraH  dei  Li- 
berti, Servi,  ed  UJIaali  dtlla  Caaa  di  Augtuio  teeatrtt 
nella  Via  Appia,  ed  iUuttraU  eon  U  Amotagitmi  iS  Wm- 
tignore  Franceteo  Biar-hint,  Verone**,  lannn  ir?K.  fcl. 
Roma.  1727.  After  exijluru;^,'  by  day  the  sepulchral  chtm- 
bers  in  the  Via  Appia.  Bianehini  u-i  1  t-i  .uend  to  hj 
observatory  by  night.  The  planet  Venus  was  the  ptjoeipa 
ohiect  ^f  his  observations.   By  attentively  examiniuK  the 

ron  that  planet,  he  was  enabled  to  determine  the  pe- 
of  its  rotation.  The  result  of  his  observaijoaa  was 
published  under  the  title  of  Hetpfri  et  Pkotphori  B'TH 
Pheenomena,  five  Obsercationet  circa  Planetam  feneruy 
a F, BUmekimt  &  *>.  If^PapetPutkta  Dommtieo,  Rona 
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1728.  He  dedicated  the  vorV  to  John  V.  king  of  PortURa., 
who  sent  him  in  return  a  mafnifieent  telescope,  and  a 
handsome  present  in  money. 

Bianehini  formed  tbede!<i<:n  of  drawing  a  meridian  tine 
through  Italy,  from  the  Atiriatic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
Mwing  through  iloaw»  Mount  Soracte,  Awiai,  Gtibbio, 
•8.  WHb  tiifaiTitv  he  eerried  on  his  operetioM  tar  eight 
yian,  at  his  oim  expen<ie.  and  was  obliged  at  last  to  give 
them  up  for  wont  of  mcuns.  An  account  of  his  labours 
was  published  after  his  death  by  his  friend  Eustachio  Man- 
redi  of  Bologna :  Francitci  Bianchini.  Veronensi*,  Attro- 
9omic^  ae  Geographie^e  Obtervationet  i^eeta,  Ronne, 
utque  aliter  per  Jiatitm  haUUe,  ex  iffut  Amtograpki*  ^ 
enjiia,tpia  am  Oeoffrapkiea  Mmduni  Romimi  fiAuia  a 
Mori  Afwro  ad  Ittfisrum,  ex  iitdem  obtervationibut  eoUecta 
et  emeinnala.  euro  et  studio  Euttachii  Man/redi,  Verona. 
1737.  Bianchini  himself  had  published  that  pajrt  of  hi^ 
observations  whicli  refers  to  the  duchy  of  Ufbino,  through 
whu  h  Ins  meridian  was  to  pas's :  Notixte  e  Prove  delta  Coro- 
grujia  del  Dtteato  di  Urbmot «  Imufltvdmt  e  UMtwUne 
gengra/Ica  delta  eitta  meiuimtt  « tbiS  vidne,  ekt  tervoito 
d  ttabtlire  quell/;  di  tulta  Italia.  This  memoir  was  inserted 
in  the  work  called  Mrmnrie  di  (Jrbino,  folio,  Roma,  1 724. 

Under  Clement  XI.  Bianchini  began  a  museum  of  anti- 
quities connected  with  ecclesiastical  history,  which  he  in- 
tended to  illiiiitrate  by  monuments,  as  he  had  ahfeady 
done  with  regtid  lo  prafane  hiatorf .  The  plui  wee  honpever 
in  terrupted  w  want  of  ftnds.  His  nepheir,  CKawppe  Bhttk- 
chini,  made  use  of  what  had  been  collected  for  his  Demon- 
Mtratio  HiitnrifT  Keeieeitutictr  comprotKitfp  Monumenti*  ad 
(idem  temporum  et  ffestorum,  two  vols,  folio,  Roma,  175i, 
whioh  treats  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  churth.  While 
Bianchini  was  one  day,  in  1727,  exploring  the  ruins  of  the 
|»alao«  of  the  Cmtm  on  Mount  PaUune.  he  fell  thnrash  n 
woken  vault  to  •  eooaideraUe  davA,  ami  hmt  hhaadr  ae- 
Wroly.  Having  recovered  his  health  in  some  measure, 
he  resumed  his  elaborate  description  of  ti>ose  immense 
ruins,  which  bo'.viMv  '.vis  nai  jnillitlM  il  tiil  after  his  death: 
Dpi  Palazzo  ile  C'^sari  in  iioma,  t^fiera  mistuma,  fol.  Ve- 
rona, 17.38,  with  some  fine  engravings.  He  died  at  Rome, 
March  3,  1 729,  and  was  huhed  in  l^ta  Marin  Man^ore. 
A  modest  epiuph,  which  be  had  himself  eonpoied,  was  I 
placed  on  his  tomb,  but  his  brother  canonii  adde<I  another 
to  it,  in  which  a  just  tribute  is  paid  to  the  character  of  tlic 
dpTcased.  The  city  of  Verona  raised  s  hnndaome  UOIlu- 
mciii  to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral. 

Bianchini  was  sinonle  in  his  habits,  strictly  moral,  pious, 
»nd  kind-beaxled.  He  had  no  worldly  amUtion :  his  only 
passion  was  that  of  atndy.  Numerous  dissertations  by 
him  are  scattered  in  the  Mmmre>t  de  fAcademie  det  Set- 
enr.es,  in  the  Acta  Erudifonim,  and  in  other  collections. 
There  are  ehf^ea  of  him  in  tho  Souvelle*  Litteraires  de 
Leiptig,  Jan.,  ) 73 1,  and  the  Hist,  de  PAcadimie,  1729. 
Mazsuchelli  and  Mazzoleni  have  written  hiOgAiAiflB  of 
Bianchini,  with  a  Ions  liat  of  hb  irorks. 

Hia  neplww;  abaadf  nenlioned.  tvho  was  •  nan  of  eon- 
siderablo  learning,  published  some  of  his  uncle's  Oputeula 
Varia,  in  2  vols.  4to.  Rome.  1754,  and  also  his  dissertation 
on  the  musical  instrument*  of  the  antients:  De  Tribus 
Generibus  Jnstrummtorum  Musicee  Veterum  Orgameat, 
Rome,  1742.  This  Giuseppe  Bianchini  is  likewise  the 
author  of  several  leained  worka.  Ihere  is  also  a  Oioaeppe 
Maria  Bhmehini,  a  native  of  Pnito  fn  Toscany,  who  wtMa  a 
trentise  on  the  Italian  satire,  abv  torv  of  the  grand  dttkea 
«f  Tuscanv.  and  other  works  of  litti^u  ;ri'. 

BlAPriO'LIUS  (/oology),  Leuch  s  n  inu  for  a  genus  of 
Divakve  shells,  indistinctly  known,  and  which  Ranx  considers 
to  be  identical  wOi  «be  gamw  fiMdflSn  of  DaudiB.  |8ee 

HiATRLLA.] 

HIAS.oneoftiieaeven  phik)sopberaedlal*l9i»tVlB»MeR 

of  Greece.'  The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  tlcith  ire  not 
known,  bnt  it  appears  from  Herodotii«  (i.  170),  tii  ir  };e  was 
livin-^ut  tho  time  ofthe  first  conquest  of  Ion  b)  iLi-  i'lrsians 
under  Cyrus.  B.C.  544-539.  He  was  bom  at  Pricnc.  and  his 
father  was  named  Tentamus.  Very  few  particulars  of  his 
life  are  recordwl,  but  among  thtm  ia  one  aneodote  to  the 
following  efli»et:— Having  |nitchaaed  some  voong  MeaM* 
nian  girls  of  good  f&Tri!l\ ,  ,vl  j  had  been  made  captives,  he 
brought  them  up  il  ihty  had  been  his  own  daughters, 
pu'.->  i]]vn:  Tnarnaixi-^piTtions,  and  sent,  tk.':ri  home,  witli:".it 
ransom,  to  their  parents.  Sow  alter,  a  tripod  being  brought 
up  in  the  nets  of  some  fishermen  (Diogenes  Laertius  says  of 
AthaMb  in  tim  I4/k  qf  Bkut  and  of  Miletna  in  thai  of 


Tbales).  bearing  an  inscription,  *  To  the  wise,"  tWsc  young 
women,  or  their  father,  appeared,  and  relating  what  Bias 
hail  done,  procured  liiat  tin.-  tripn.'i  slimilrl  be  pp-cn  to  their 
benefactor.  Bias  seal  the  tripod  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  inti 
mating  that  the  title  of  vdse  belonged  to  the  ^od  alone,  or, 
acoocding  to  another  aeeount,  oonaacrated  it  to  the  ThehM 
HofOttlea.  But  there  are  oaTanl  varying  versions  of  thb 
story  of  the  tripod,  which  is  reasonably  conjectured  to  be 
nothing  but  a  le?»endary  method  of  accounting  for  the  origin 
ofthe  title  of tl.f  '  S.  ven  Wise  Men.' 

It  is  said  by  Hcro<)olus,  that  when  Ionia  was  invaded  by 
the  Persians,  Bias  advised  a  general  migration  to  Sardinia. 
The  advioe  was  not  f<dk>wed,  and  Bias  ended  his  life  in 
his  native  city.  One  of  the  storiea  told  of  him  ia,  that 
when  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  besieged  Priene,  Bias  fatted 
two  mules,  and  sent  them  out  into  the  Lydian  camp. 
Ti  e  ^ii.'prl    il   ind  dispirited  by  the  apparent  plenty 

which  tnc  good  condition  oi  the  animals  indicated,  sent  a 
messenger  to  treat  of  peace.  On  this.  Bias  directed  the 
citiuoa  to  nalw  haapa  of  sand,  and  cover  them  lightly  over 
with  grain.  He  took  cue  that  the  meaaenger  wbwild  see 
these  heaps  ;  and  the  man.  on  bis  return,  represented  the 
abundance  in  the  city  in  sudh  a  light,  that  Alyattes  im- 
mediately agreed  to  terni^  of  peace.  A  similar  story  is  told 
by  Herodotus  of  Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus  (L  21,  22). 
The  same  author  (i.  27)  relates  the  manner  in  which  either 
Bias  or  PHtaena  deterred  CnBMMftwn  invading  the  Grecian 
wlatida.  Theae  atoriee  are  worth  notfee,  aa  indwating  what 
i-  tn  l>e  nndoratood  of  the  '  5?eren  Wise  Men."  They  were 
not  philosophers  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  commonly 
used,  to  desienate  men  who  have  entered  deeply  into  specu- 
lative science,  for  Thales,  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  school, 
was  the  only  onn  of  them  who  had  any  claim  to  that 
title:  thoj  aeam  moely  to  hnva  heam  men  of  high  re* 
imte  9n  monl,  noKtinal.  or  legialBtive  knowledge,  aneh 
as  it  then  existea.  Thus  the  few  remains  of  them  which 
are  extant  are  comprised  in  the  form  of  short  pithy 
maxims,  penerally  in  verse,  with  the  sentiment  of  which 
we  are  now  so  familiar,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  regard 
them  as  self-evident  propositions  or  truisms,  and  are  tlure- 
San  likely  to  nndenate  the  merit  of  those  who  flcat  enunoj  ■ 
Btad  them.  Sndi  ware  those  which  Hipnarehna  faiaeribed 
on  the  HermtD  at  Athens,  '  selecting  tnc  wisest  things 
wliich  he  knew,  both  what  he  had  learned  and  what  he  had 
l  uis.  If  thought  out'  (Plato,  Hi}>parcAus,  i.  ii.  238,  edit. 
Bekker.)  Of  this  class  of  sayings  we  find  the  following, 
among  others,  ascribed  to  Bias : — Being  asked,  what  is  diin- 
eult  and  unpleasant?  ha  replied,  *  To  bear  with  noUraaaa 
the  change*  man  hatter  to  wone.*  'What  ia  eweet  to  man  T 
Answer,  •  Hope.'  He  said  that  it  was  better  to  arbitrate 
between  your  enemies  than  between  your  friends,  because 
one  of  the  enemies  was  sure  to  turn  to  a  friend,  an  1  of 
tho  friends  sure  to  turn  to  an  enemy.  '  Life  should  be  so 
ordered  as  if  men  were  to  live  a  long  time  and  a  short  one.' 
'  Be  aknr  to  set  hand  to  work,  bnt  what  yon  begin  nbide  by.' 
'  Tdw  wiedam  aa  the  prsvMen  ftrtravriHng  nam  youth  lo 
ape,  for  of  all  possessions  that  sticks  the  closest."  Agree- 
ably to  this,  it  18  said  that  on  one  occasion,  when  all  persons 
I'll'.  Ill in^cl  i  u tTt>  I'l.llrr'tiM  l:  tiicir  valuable i  t'i;r  tli[:lit,  ho  re- 
plied to  those  who  expressed  their  wonder  at  his  inditlerence, 
'  I  carry  everything  of  mine  about  me.'  He  is  said  to  have 
written  two  thousand  itiiiui  on  the  aalgeet,  *  How  lonin 
might  most  prosper.*  He  waa  edehrated  ftr  ekfll  in  plead- 
ing  causes,  which,  however,  he  has  the  credit  of  having 
always  employed  on  the  right  side.  His  death  took  plsc« 
alter  hv  hinl  p|i.:;i(l(:d  a  iMu-e  sucn^ssfully,  in  e.^trerriL'  'Ad 
age.  After  the  exertion,  he  reclined  with  his  head  on  the 
hoaom  of  his  grandson,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  court 
he  waa  fbund  to  be  dead.  Uia  feUow-citisens  gave  him  n 
splendid  Ihneral  at  tfw  pahKe  expense,  and  consecrated  a 
temple  to  him,  which  they  called  *  Teotamium.'  Bias  is 
one  of  tho  speakers  in  the  '  Syroposhim '  of  Plutarch. 
(Diog.  I>:irrt.  ill  ]lias;  Brucker,  History  nf  Philiii',j>.hi/.) 

There  are  three  collections  of  the  saytDgs  (vvv/tai;  of  the 
wise  men:  tii«k  attributed  to  Demetrius  Phalereus  and 
Soaiadea,  an  piaaaired  in  Stobasus ;  a  third  is  bv  an  un« 
known  andwr.  Diogenea  Laertius  and  Plutarch  nave  piw. 
served  several  apophthegms  not  found  in  these  o(dleetions 
The  first  two  collections  are  preserved  in  the  editions  of 
StobiT  us  ;  ihr-  tliiid  was  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus  at  tho 
end  oi  his  '  Thwrritus;'  1495.  The  eompletest  collection 
of  these  ^vw/xu  is  by  Joh.  Oonr.  OnHI,  in  the  Urat  volaaM 
of  hia  'Monhsten,' 
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BIBERACH.  a  bftOiwiek  in  ihe  circle  of  the  Danube. 
And  iu  the  south-e«8tern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  occupying:  an  area  of  about  154  s<iuaro  miles,  witli 
about  2S,3U0  iiiliabitanta.  The  »e&t  of  local  adminiatration 
M  the  town  of  Biberacb,  which  ia  situated  in  the  beautiAil 
vaUqr  of  iIm  RiMS,  aad  on  the  Uttl*  hiwr  of  that  name. 
ItteminNmd«d1i]rwalli,withtow«nMadndfteh;  tdntains 
four  ehurcbes,  two  public  schools,  three  elementary  or  na- 
tional schools,  a  well-endowed  hospital  (to  which  twenty- 
Steven  villages,  hamlets,  and  fanns  were  once  aitachol),  two 
suppressed  monasteries,  and  has  a  eom-markul  much  fre- 
quented. The  number  of  houses  is  about  850,  and  of  inha- 
bitants abont  4600.  Independently  of  agriculture  and  grax- 
ing.  the  inhabitants  find  profited*  •oiplo^ment  in  weaving 
fustians  and  linens,  tanning,  paper-makingt  brewing,  and 
bleaehing.  All  that  is  known  of  its  earlier  annals  is.  that 
ili^  11  ivili  [;i as  a  free  imj)orial  town  were  oonfirrnc<l  by 
Huuulph  of  HaLsburg  in  ihe  year  1272.  It  was  the  sc«ne 
of  severe  oonUiets  between  General  Moreau  and  the  Aus- 
trian forces  under  General  Latour,  ad  October,  1 796.  and 
between  the  same  graeral  and  the  Aa«trian  commander 
Kny,fln  the  9th  May  and  5th  June.  1890:  the  wlwle  of 
whieh  tiiree  days  were  gained  by  the  French.  Biberach 
fame  utidar  tin;  linniii  l  jn  of  Bailen  in  1803,  and  was  ceded 
by  Baden  lo  "Wuriembcrg  iu  Iftttfi.  It  lies  in  48°  5'  N.  lat, 
and  9  47'  B.  long.  The  celebrated  lyric  poet,  C.  F.  Wie- 
land.  who  dkd  in  1818»  was  »  native  of  thietovB.  The  nold 
baths  of  Jovdca  are  litaaled  in  tha  niddla  of  a  iietnrosquc 
district  about  two  miles  from  Biberach. 

BIBLE.  B(j3Xta,  BIbltft,  meaning  book*. » the  name  which 
was  given  in  the  fifth  ci  uturv  by  Chrysostora  to  the  collec- 
tion of  sixty-six  writiog»,  which  are  reco^uisod  by  Chris- 
tians as  divine.  To  these  sixty-six  sometimes  are  errone- 
oualy  joined  abont  fourteen  a|ioeryphal  writings,  so  that  the 
total  number  amounts  to  about  ei^ntv.  of  which  thirty -nine 
ai»  ki  the  Old,  and  twenty-seven  in  the  New  TesUraent 

Befbie  Chrysoatom,  the  more  complete  expreiaiona  for 
Biblo  vvt  r  t^t^Xia  dua,  book$  dtvitu ;  or  kfi  TP^Hb  ^» 
•ypa^i'i,  iiyui  yf>aifit),  sacred  writings,  &o. 

'  Independently  of  all  consideration  of  its  religious  advan- 
tages, uo  book  has  conduced  moie  than  the  Bible  to  the 
high  cultivation  and  moral  adfaaeanMlt  of  the  human 
mind.  The  labomr  bestowed  by  eo  mmf  of  the  learned 
upon  tbe  jost  interprotation  of  this  inestimable  book  is  of 
iU4!lf  nn  nttpstation  u^^iii^  wi:,]-ih,  ami  r:,untenaDces  tliu  sup- 
position  iliai  i>ivine  Providence  has  appoiuted  it  for  the  at- 
tainment of  great  designs.  So  long  as  the  professors  of 
that  religion,  wboee  doctrine  and  morals  are  oontaiiked  in 
tba  KUfti  anlr  thmnselves,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  to 
aiplaln  ill  eonlenta,  tbe  kamiiw  of  Christians  will  be  emi- 
nently eonspieuens.  Nay,  a  well  grounded  system  of  bi- 
blical interpretation  pre-supposes  no  slipht  degree  of  know- 
led|^,  and  compels  the  itl^^tructors  of  ihe  risiog  clergy  to 
apply  themselves  closely  to  hterary  pursuits,  in  order  to 
a^uire  a  knowledge  of  the  antieni  oriental  laiwnagea;  of 
Ihe  most  celebrated  works  of  the  Gheeka  and  RoaBana ;  of 
aatianl  hiatory ;  and  of  nuuf  aefaiieei  for  which  the  con- 
atant  eaereise  of  the  power  of  thinkmg  is  required.  It 
cannot  bo  denied,  that  the  interpreters  of  holy  scripture, 
both  Jews  and  Chruttuttus,  have  often  swerved  from  the 
truth,  and  introduced  error,  superstition,  and  prqudice,  in- 
stead of  a  sound  knowledge  of  religion  and  otliici^  But  it 
waa  picaiM^  tiw  vant  of  a  well  regulated  viA  vptumatk 
scheme  of  mterpretation,  which  produced  such  disorders  of 
a  fanatical  imsgination,  or,  to  say  the  leagt,  such  palpable 
abLTrutit-ins  of  the  ijii<ler>t:nir] ir.i;.  As.  even  with  the  pos- 
iseasion  of  much  knowledge,  both  philological  and  philoso- 
phical, nnmorous  and  long  continued  errors  have  been 
uixed  1^  with  the  iBipiitaBt  vorii  of  bifalinA  tetam^^ 
Uis  evident  thnta  ayilnn  of  faieiymalfan,  Ibnnded  on  aoond 

r'nciples  of  reason — on  philology,  grammar,  and  history, 
in  the  highest  deeree  necessary  for  future  teachers  of  re- 
IfglOD.'    (Seller's  Bwkeat  IIrrr7!''finihc.v.) 

The  Bible  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment,  At  preaent  we  oonfine  our  observations  to  tbe  Old, 
wbieb  is  writtao  in  Hehcov^  inth  tha  atoeptlMt  of 
dnptm  in  Diaial  and  Ban,  an4  a  <! 

vritten  in  Chaldee. 

The  name  0/t/  Tsttamfnt  was  introduced  by 
Paul,  who  ivrotc  ronc'Tni::^:         Jews:  '  Their  ni:nils  wrrc 
Minded :  for  until  thu  day  the  same  vail  [put  over  tbe  face 
of  Moses  J  remaineth  un  taken  amy  toUM 
<m  Tmtmma:  a  Cor.  ill.  14. 


m  Jerenriak 

postle 


tin- 


Tbe  Oioek  expression  waXaia  iuMitii  (.Pataia  DiatkUm 
means  old  eovmant  or  old  testament,  and  was  tranalated 

in  the  Latin  Vn'-LMti-,  J'tfi/y  Tf^tamentum.  Tiii>  name  1'^- 
camu  usual  among  tiiose  Kuwpean  natioDS  who  recogntz^ 
the  supremacy  of  the  Ronun  See  and  the  authority  of  the 
Vulgate :  but  Slavonic  natioBa,  tot  iiutanee  the  Biieaiaiis 
and  Poles,  divide  the  Bible  intotiw  OU  and  the  N«w  lam. 
Tertullianus  (adv.  Marcionm  iv.  1.)  and  AugusUnaa  ^ 
Civitaie  Dei,  xx.  4.episL  Pelag.iii.)  call  the  Old  Tests  men 
Vetu^  hti/rumentum 

The  lotlowing  sliuent  appellations  ^iven  to  tbe  Old  T^ 
tament  are  more  or  less  cxprcssn*  of  ih>-  v,:nexatioD  in 
which  it  was  held:  OTQ    «nr>3    ^VUH.  •»  Tf-fr 

(2  Pet.  i.  20),  ai  ypai^ai  (Matili.  \      20  ;  Acts  xviii.  24.) 

1£^Tpn  ^3/13>  Ypofoi  ayiai  (liotu.  L  2);  upd  j^fiitaTm 

(2  Tim.  iii.  15.) 

thpn  nia  omip  wijMMa.irAn.  *  a«kr 

xii.  34.) 

o  yofi<K,  oi  vM^rm  nJ  A^fAptl  ^Lm.  Xliv.  44.) 

0  >^/«>C  mi  •»  wpofifrm  (ActS  XXVlii  tS.&C).  4  vJfMr.  c 

vfM<^r,rai  r     -f>  iTXAn  ^.\<a.  Tcs.  Sir.  Prol. 

a^zy)  .i^|"}Kn  t^;  ny^Tjo  anp^  HTpan 

(eomp,  Nak  iHi'^  vhara  Ibfa  iron]  oeew^  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent senia).  in^nn  jra.  swrpo.  r«c 

^codqsifC,  vetus  Testamentum,  sive  Instnimeotum,  (c 


V  raXaia  itadifcn,  2  CoT.  iii.  14.,  ^ifiXaf  rfC  <ta»a«K.  1 

i.  07  ;  2  Ki  iiss  xxiii,  l| 
ApocavpHA.] 


laiha 


►  BaflnagiBll  [8ao 


Tbe  names  of  tbe  New  Testament  are,  ri  thayjiXtov  tai  • 
awotnaKofi  «t  ri  >iwy|i)^i>  aoi  v4  dweereXiaiw ;  or  %  mm»4 
iu0vtii,  Novam  ToMMMntaM.  tiva  liwliiiiniiliim  [8sa 

Nbw  TasTAiiKirT.} 

With  the  collection  of  the  Old  Testament  arose  it*  divi- 
sion into 

!•  m*lA  v"fiOi,  lex,  law,  i.  e,  the  five  books  of  Moi«««. 

2.  CTK*^.  vpofiirai,  propbetas,  prophets. 

TlMW  OriV^  or  prapbets.  aia  anUMM  kto  OIT^: 
CTJte/trj. '  tba  fermar  propheU'  fiwiitaliiing  thn  hacka  i 
Joshua,  Jvigm,  Sanmal,  mA  Kagi).  tad  fniB  WtX 
D*^Vini(.'lkalBlarpnvlwlB;  lha  latar  fN|teM  (vM 

wc  alone  call  prophela,  Isa,  Jer.  Ezccb.)  are  a^rain  divided 
into  □^Tn3.  'the  great;"  and  0*30pi   'the  ^mal!,' 

the  twelve  minor  prophets. 

3.  iraVlS.  Tp«#Ai.d7i«ypofa.  boty  vritiBti, MtttainiBg 

tbe  Psalms,  Prorerbn,  Job,  Snn:r  of  ^m^,  Ruth.  Lameti- 
tations,  Eeclesiastea,  Esther,  Dmu  1,  Ezra,  Nelit  Tiiiab,  tra 
books  of  Clironii'lr-, 

The  Jews  being  fund  of  making  new  names  of  the  initwls 
of  allMr  aypaMnSoBa.  eaU  Aa  OMa  in*  hooka  of  la* 

0*am* '  ludj  TnftiDgp,' 17  tha  iMiBa  «r « An  hooW  iW 

3^  Jobi  'fytfy  Ewvcrhit  and  uhtlt^  ftalmt:  ibs 

vord  rtOM  maaaa  fmtik.  Tba  hooka /UM*  »a  alw  calad 

poet^l  books,  and  differ  in  their  accentectioa  ftma  tbe  mt 
of  the  Hetaiew  Old  Testament.   Sokmon's  Song.  or_  teg 
of  Songs,  Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  and 
form  the  TWSO  ttSn,  t.  «.  thtpMroiU,  aoealM  I 


they  are  read  on  oertain  lhatinis  in  their  ^nagognes  firm 
manuscript  roUs,  and  are  eren  printed  in  tne  shape  of  rtUi. 
Christians  reckon  the  Song  of  Songs  and  Ecvlesiastes 
among  the  poetical  books,  and  f  bey  give  to  Danid  t&e  fourth 
place  among  the  great  prophets,  who  are  called  greui  t« 
caube  their  remains  are  more  volamiooiu  than  those  of  tb« 
so  called  minor  propkaia,  although  the  latter  at*  mt  iafaitr 
in  matter  and  style, 
firam  fha  initials  of  fTAAi  WtSi  ^  QTStftl  As 
[?ir  ni.n  is  ^vr^o   Jews  make  another  name  far  tbe  whole  Bible  lQr\  TmA 
tover tbeface  perhapn  in  attnsiBii  !•  tha  foot  Un»  ho  ttmml,  or  «■ 

MMMg  of  OB  I  * 
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After  tbete  obsenatioiu  tbe  following  diamm  will  be  1  uso».  since  mo«t  CbristiMS  tie  vmuHamaA  to  » 
 ^  Md  vfll  JMUtato  Ibb  MngHmnm  pu- 1  suomhSmi oTbiblieal  bedka:— 


coiisum- 
mation 

or 
vrit 


T 

doctrine 
or  legis- 
lation 


prophet* 


• 

writiiigs 

Hagio- 
grapba 


tnth 


five  rolb 


JTVUD^     1.  Genesig. 
n^:2V     2.  Exodus. 
Klp^     3.  Levilictu. 
^larm    4.  NonlMn. 

□^21     5.  DeutenNMMDft 
yimV     6.  Jobhua. 
D^9>Kf     7.  Judges. 
^MIDttr    8.  SamiMl. 

King!. 

n9|p*  lA*  Inwh. 

(TDT  11.  Jeremiah, 

bikp\tV  12.  Ezecbiei. 

jncnn  13.  Hoaea. 

^  14.JML 

DIQiy  )6.  Arooe. 

m315?  16.  Obadiah. 

mV  17.  Jonah, 

im  IS.  Mieali. 

cm)  19>  Nahim* 

pipSn  SO-  Habakkuk. 

rr^SS  2)-  Zepbaniah. 

22.  Haggai. 

TXnOlt  23.  Zecbariab, 

'3)^^0  «.  Haheliu 

^iTieb  26.  ProverlM. 

aV»  27,  Job. 

/in  29.  Ruth. 

30.  LMMuWianfc 

SI.  BodNMilM. 

!7M^JT  3:1.  DauieL 

34.  Btnu 

rPOnj  3 J-  Nohemiah. 

Ot3VTn:}1  36.  Chranteka. 


I  f  w«  ootint  bodi  books  of  BhoimI,  Kint^,  and  Cbranlela. 

finil  lhat  tho  Old  Testament  c  n^;  of  tbirty-nine 
uuk-s  i  liut  the  Talmud  counts  only  twenty  four  books,  be- 
i.iiae  the  twelve  minur  prophets  are  considered  as  one  book, 
nd  tbe  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  £sra,and  Ne- 
enaiah  constitute,  according  to  the  Talmudists,  only  four 
ooks.  (Baba  BatKra,  f.  14,  e.  2.)  After  the  five  books  of 
Iat»es,  tlio  rest  of  the  biblical  boukii  are  enumerated  ua 
>llowB 

mm  7»  mp  -  "m  nn>     Vnpii  in  j  wi* 

ta^n  pnntm      n^npi       nvNi  d^Si/i  nn 
D^^i  nan       -inoN  rn'p'jD^  ^N^rr 

Tbo  amiiKeineat  of  tbe  SeptuuuDUiul  Vulgate,  which  is 
aio^vvd  in  tb«  Snglish  Bible,  winb0tspl«ine4  under  8bp- 

tTAfil^'^nd  Vfi.r;  \tk,  .Tospphus,  who  wri>  1  hm  ii  A.n.  37,in 
passage  which  --hM  mhui  quote  from  Winston's  trans- 
itioii-  cnumerafi  ^  t  ,v  i  nty  two  biblical  books  (tio  ft6ya  vpi( 

^  ebmn  A^SAie),  which  bo  probably  namhcnd  w  fol- 


1.  (Senesis. 

2.  Exodus. 

3.  Leviticus. 

4.  Numbers. 

i,  JDeuteronomy. 


books  of  HoMs  . 


The  i'rophets  in  thirteen  > 
boobs.  ^ 


€.  Joobno. 

7.  Judjies  an  l  Ruth. 

8.  Two  Buuk^i  ot  Sjioiuel. 

9.  „  Kings. 

10.  ..      a»  Chronidea, 

11.  EiErauidNi 

12.  Estb^. 

13.  Isaiah. 

14.  Jeremiah  i 

15.  Ezekiel. 
15.  Daniel. 

1 7.  Twelvo  minor  nopliats. 

\18.Joh. 

19.  P^f  ilms. 

20.  Proverbs. 

21.  Ecdesiastes. 

22.  Song  of  Songs 

This  ntber  wtillebt  arrangement  arose  from  a  disin  of 
having  as  many  and  no  more  biblioal  bodti  Ibui  thore  om 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 

In  the  El  I  If  . 1,1^.1  i<  ri  I  li  istur)  of  Ens*  Ijius  (iv.  26),  Meliton, 
in  a  letter  to  Onesunu&,  sutes  that  be  travelled  to  tbe  Kast 
in  order  to  investigate  osaodv  the  nature  of  the  Old  Testae 
mont  inlhoao  countrws  in  vbich  it  was  vrittsQi  ond  whevo 
fhe  otenii  Tslated  tberehi  happened,  and  tiiat  b«  firaod  tho 
folio  will  K  to  be  the  names  of  the  books  contained  in  the 
Olil  Testament:  —  Mwi'^rtwc  ifiyrt'  Vivieni,'Eloiot,  AtviUKov, 
Api2f[UK,  ^twrtpovomoV  ItfSovt  Kacr},  Kpirtli,  Void,  BavtXfuwv 

riwpts  («. «.  2  Sam.  and  8  Kiogsj,  napakuwfmhtu  H* 


Tb»  other  four  contain  | 
hymns  to  God,  and  max- 
ims fiw  tho  eondoot  of  liib.  I 
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^aXfMV  Aa/3i^,  SoXo/ivvoc  llapot^ti'ai,  v  cat  So^fa,  SKcXqvf 
"'"■'/ft 'AfTua  iji er^irirwv,  lui/S'  IIpo<^r;rii»v,   Hfniov, 'lipuiov'  rZv 
NiS  %v  iv  |ii>vo^i/3Xy,  ^vtiiX,  'IidmqX,  Eaipai.    Here  wo 
Nidiemiah  lad  BlUw  onutted.  bvtH*itttl«  <nm 

la  tlw  EodesiastMl  Historv  of  Eusebius  (vi.  S5).  »  pu- 
nge ft«n Qrisen isvu^todt »aidi  ttklM tiiat, BoendinR to 
die  tradition  of  the  Hel  •ews,  th«i«  we  twentf -two  oanoniBal 

book*,  which  tho  niiiunci  of  their  lettCTS.  The  following 
words  of  tins  [idisaf^ft  ])rove  much  for  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  appellations  given  to  the  biblical 
books ;  we  transcribe  the  list  in  Greek,  which  may  be  read 
by  all  who  will  refer  to  the  article  Alphabet. 

Eiai  li  ai  tttotn  !vo  fii^M  Kod'  'Bflpaiovt  aiSt'  ^  wap'  tifiitf 

B  fi  n  (Ti^,  oirip  ianv  Iv  apxy'  'Elfi'oi:,  O  v  cX  f  tj  fiutS,  owip  IvTi 
TavTa  hvofiara'  Mmrucov,  OiiiKpa,  nai  itdXtatv'  'Aptifioi 
'Aiffiitr^lKvStin'  ^uripovofitov,  'EXX(  aStiQapi^i, 
owTMOt  X^YOt*  I««>VC  wSic  Vavn,  'Xuaoot  fitv  N  o  t'  v'  Kpirai, 
Mft,  Mf  imiHebrM  S»»^ir4>-  BaffiXowv  irpwri;.  ItvTipa, 
nap'  ivroiclv  Za/iovi)X  6  dfoicXjirac'  Btun^uAtf  raint, rtr- 
rapTt),  iy  ivt  OdapcXiy  Aafiff,  Mp  ion  ^mAiW  AafiW" 
napaXfiiro/tfi'ojv  rpwrov  fd'Tfpcu',  Iv  Iri  Aif^pj)  'At  a  fit  fi, 
iirip  i<m  Xoyot  t)fupuf'  'Euiipac  irpwroc  «ai  civrtpof  iv  ivl 
'EKpifi  Bi^Xoc'  ^aX/iwv,  £  i  ^  (  p  O  >  X  X  i>-  SoXe- 

fimpnc  Uapotfuat  Mickiti^'  EcKXiftfia9ri)c,  KwiXfd*  A<T;ia 
Affiinw,  SIf  avvtpifi'  'Hatdact  Itcaia'  Uptfiiof  viv 
ip^voic  <mi  iiruroX$,  iv  ivi  lepc/tia'  Aom^X,  Aav^qX* 
'Kcn^X,  III ffcnV  'lw/3,  'iUr^t)p.  Bff^np-  Besides 

these,  OriL,'en  adds,  there  nro  tA  MaKKafiatxa.  which  bear 
the  inscnpuon,  Xapfit'i^  yiant-iavi  !\.  Tlii.s  passable 
proves  that  the  Greeks  about  lOdO  years  a^o  found  the 
pronunciatioD  of  'A  as  ditficult  as  they  tind  it  now,  and 
that  the  Hebitmr  vowels  were  pronounced  as  at  present. 

Origen  seems  to  hvn  forgotten  the  book  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets ;  and  lo  ft  happens  that,  having  promised 
to  count  twenty-two  books,  he  enumerates  only  twenty-one. 
In  the  Latin  version  of  Eusebius  by  RufKnus  the  book  of 
the  minor  prophets  is  inserted  after  the  Canticles  ;  and  in  a 
similar  manner  Hilahus  cxpra^os  himself  in  the  prologue 
to  the  Psalms  which  he  translated  tmni  Origen. 

Aecordiog  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  Moses  was  the  flnt  who 
wrote.  In  the  sabsequent  henie  timet  of  the  Hebrews  we 
find  the  noting  down  of  historical  facts  and  the  composition 
of  poems  ;  but  Hebrew  Uterature  rcreived  its  chief  irapuliie 
at  a  later  epoch  from  Samuel's  Schools  «/  the  Prophets, 
which  produced  the  best  specimens  of  moral  or  didactic 
and \fno  pootir,  nd  the  finest  prophetical  compositions. 

That  Mvanl  dooowoBts  and  booka  of  antient  Hehiaw  li- 
teratim have  been  lost,  is  in  itself  Tery  eiedible.  and  it 
appears,  from  the  difference  of  style,  that  Genesis  is  forined 
out  of  various  doounients.  (Se«  Gkvksis.)  The  book  of 
.lasher  is  twice  ouoted  (Jos.  x.  13. ;  1  Sain.  i.  18.),  but  the 
compilations  in  Hebrew  and  in  English  extant  under  this 
title  are  ibtgaiieai  (See  Jasukr.)  The  books  of  Chronicles 
and  Kings  wa  oMnusta  ftom  larger  records,  to  which  the 
leader  is  frequently  referred  by  such  phrases,  'Now  Ae 
acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they  arc 
written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer.' 
1  CbroD.  xxix.  29.  '  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon, 
and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  wisdom,  ore  they  not  written  i,i 
the  book  of  the  acta  of  SoUmon?' 1  Kings  xi.  41.  'No^ 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,  flist  and  last,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  in  the  visions  of  Iddo 
the  seer  against  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Ncbat?"  2  Chron.  ix. 
29.  Soiomon  'spake  throe  thousand  proverbs,  and  his 
■onga  vwa  a  thousand  and  five,'  most  of  which  are  not 
««laBt  aoir*  Sven  by  counting  (he  aubdivisiona  in  tfia 
SolDBwnip  writings  now  extant,  tne  abova  nunhers  eannot 
hefToduced.  Accordin<;  to  tlie  rabbinical  mode  of  count- 
ing stated  in  Hebrew  ,it  the  conclusion  of  biblical  books, 
the  numltcr  of  verses  in  tlie  book  of  Provarba  is  915,  in  the 
Song  of  Songs  1 1 7,  in  Kcclcsiastes  222. 

WMt  ttw  laitoration  of  the  antient  cuiistitation  and  man- 
ners thava  waa  ameiled  a  Utetair  aeal  for  eoUeeting  those 
remains  of  national  lltsratuw  wimi  weiw  neglected  during 

the  Babybnian  raptiviiy.  To  tWS  leal  for  collecting  the 
antient  ho\y  writings  the  Old  Testament  owes  its  formation. 
But  the  zeil  for  national  literature  9ur\ivcd  the  national 
language,  ati  accordingly  the  bodv  of  the  Apocrypha  was 
•ddad,  aflar  th«  Old  Testament  iiad  baanhRN^ht  to  a  con* 


elusion,  about  ».c.  15i.   Ezra,  and  tlw  «Aer  mtiaibm 

of  the  great  synagogue,  have  been  frequently  oansidt  r»^ 
as  the  founrlcrs  of  the  Canon  :  but  the  Talmudio  pa.ssa_'e> 
upon  wiiu  h  this  opinion  rests  are  by  no  means  aeci»ire; 
and  we  have  therefore  more  reason  to  ascribe  this  merit  to 
Nebemiah.  coneeming  whom  we  read  ill  ^  S  Maccabees, 
du  iL  V.  13,  *the  sane  thinn  alatf  wm  Mfort^d  in  the 
writings  and  eommentariea  ofN  oemias,  and  how  ho  fiinddsd 
a  library,  gathered  together  the  acls  of  the  king^,  and  the 
prophets,  and  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  the  kin;^  con- 
cerning the  holy  gifts.  In  like  manner  Judas  also  gathered 
together  all  those  things  that  were  lost  by  reason  of  the  war 
we  had;  and  they  rsmain  with  us.' 

Tha  most  antient  reooid  of  the  Old  Testamant  as  a  ooOBe* 
tion  is  in  the  prologue  of  Jesus  son  of  Siraeh.  about  1S9 
tinder  the  appellation  of  yofioc  tai  wpo^ijrcu,  'the  law  and 
the  proi>hets.'  '  Whereas  many  and  great  things  have  been 
delivered  to  us  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  and  by  other* 
that  have  followed  their  steps,  for  which  things  Israel  ought 
to  be  commended  for  learning  and  wisdom,  and  whereof  tha 
leaders  must  not  only  hoeonie  skilfiil  themselves,  but  they 
also  that  desira  to  team  be  sUe  to  profit  them  which  are 
without  both  by  speaking  and  writinf^:  my  grandfather. 
Jesus,  when  he  haa  given  himself  much  to  the  law  and  tb*; 
prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  our  fathers,  and  had  gotten 
therein  good  Jtidgment.  was  drawn  out  also  himself  to  wnte 
something  pertaining  to  laaraing  and  wisdom,  to  the  iMsot 
that  tboae  who  are  dasivooa  to  loam  and  are  addicted  to 
these  things,  might  profit  much  more  by  li\-ing  accordmg 
to  the  law."  With  this  we  mny  compare  Luke,  rh.  xxir. 
V.44  :  'All  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms  con- 
cerning me.'  The  Psalms  !>cem  here  to  be  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Hagiographa  or  holy  writings,  which  tnnstituted 
the  third  part  of  the  Old  Te^anant  andibUowed  tha  lav 
and  the  prophets. 

From  tlie  above  passages  we  infer  that  the  Old  Testament 
existed  as  a  cijUecliou  in  the  two  centuries  preceding  Christ 

Phtlo,  who  flourished  about  b.c.  41,  seems  likewise  to 
appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  as  to  a  coUectton  of  books^ 
(ScM>  Hornemann.  Obaervationtt  mi  Mu^rat,  Doelnm 
de  Canotu  Ftt.  Tttt.  ex  PHUom,  177<^ 

But  the  dearest  proof  tx  the  eiiatanoa  of  our  proiiinl 

canon  nf  the  Old  TestansOl  ia  ittllw  AlSt  feocdt  of  Jooophv 

nmiimt  Apion.  c,  f . 

'  We  have  not  an  innumerable  multitude  of  books  among 
us,  dtsagreeing  from  and  contradicting  one  another  (as  the 
Greeks  have),  but  only  twenty-two  books,  which  COTtaia 
the  records  of  all  time,  and  are  justly  boUoved  to  he  iknmi 
and  of  them  five  belong  to  Mbaea.  whieh  eontain  his  Isvi 
and  the  tradition  of  tho  origin  of  mankind  till  his  death. 
This  time  was  little  short  of  three  thousand  years.  But 
as  to  the  time  from  the  death  of  Moses  nil  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes.  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned  after  Xerxes,  the 
prophets  who  were  after  Moses  wrote  down  what  was  done 
m  tbsir  times  in  thirteen  books ;  the  remaining  four  books 
eontahi  hynms  to  God,  and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of 
human  life, 

*  It  IS  true  our  history  hath  been  written  since  Artaxertc* 
very  particularly,  but  hath  not  been  esteemed  of  the  hke 
authority  with  the  former  by  our  forefathers,  because  tbers 
hath  not  been  an  exact  succession  of  prophets  since  that 
time ;  and  how  flnnly  we  have  given  credit  to  these  books 
of  our  own  natxm  is  evident  by  what  we  do ;  for  during  ■» 
many  atjcs  as  have  already  passed,  no  one  hath  been  so  boJd 
as  either  to  add  any  thing  to  them,  to  take  uny  thing  from 
them,  or  to  make  any  change  in  them  ;  but  it  is  beeoOM 
natural  to  all  Jews  immediately  and  from  their  rery  faiitk 
to  esteem  these  books  to  contain  divine  doctrinea  aad  ta 
persist  in  them,  and,  if  oeeasion  be,  wfllingly  to  dia  te 
them,  &c.'  (Corap.  Antiquit  JItdLL  si.  a.  6.  a.  13.) 

When  the  Hebrew  language  diod  KWayt  iho  OaiMMIOf  At 
Old  Testament  became  closed. 

The  Satn;irit ms  recognised  the  authority  of  the  Penta- 
teuch only,  and  of  the  book  of  Joshna.  They  slightly  in- 
terpolated the  Pentateuch,  but  considerably  altered'  tbt 
book  of  Joshua.  Their  ration  of  the  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  may  be  eompared  wiA  the  opinion  oi  Philo. 
accorfling  to  which  Moses  alono  is  the  teacher  of  rerisrou* 
mysteries,  although  lie  ascribe*  inspiration  to  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Te.sIamciU  as  well  as  t«  his  own  wTitingi. 

During  the  first  oemune&  after  Christ  the  writings  of  tiH 
New  Testament  were  plated  ou  a  lovalwith  dwaaof  the 
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Old.  Both  T«ttMDents  were  publielj  nad ;  tb«  Old  Tarta- 
neut  wu  md  in  tlw  Septuagtnt  tranilation  or  the  Alox* 

andrine  version  of  the  Hebrew  into  Jewish  Greek.  Hence 
it  has  arisen  that  Christian  writers  frpqutsndy  ule  as  Scrip- 
ture the  Apocryi&a  which  were  mixed  up  in  the  Septua- 
ginl  with  tne  canonical  books ;  but  as  soon  as  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned  was  dinetod  to  the  canon,  the  later 
produeU  of  Jowi»h  literature  sub8e«|ii«iit  to  the  oxtinotion 
of  the  Hebrair  language  were  again  aepanted  fiom  the 
cniion.  The  canonical  ijooks  wi  thr>reforo  called  Libri 
Ui'i'utaret,  or  Regular  Books,  ami  the  Apocryphal  books 
IjIti  Sfi-rrii,  or  Secret  Books.  But  llic  rLadini^  of  the 
luttri  Secreti  continued  during  the  third  century.  In  the 
fourth  century  several  li»ts  of  Biblical  books  were  promul- 
gated by  the  orthodox.  Greek  ohnrah  in  order  to  prevent  the 
uae  of  Apocryphal  or  nneanonteal  boohs  (ixmvtvwra  ptpxiu). 

These  lists  generally  n  Ihi n-,  in  rhr  Old  Testament,  to 
the  Jewish  canon,  but  lluctuaic  lu  the  New  Testament 
tonccrniriK  the  Apoc;ilypse.  Tiie  nnim:  Apjcrypha  aiffni&cs 
in  these  lists  fictitious  and  heretical  writings;  but  between 
the  eanonical  and  Apocryphal  is  placed  a  third  class  of 
vrftiqga,  the  leediog  of  waich  ia  oennitled  to  the  choieb. 
The  Latin  church  adopted,  with  reference  to  the  OH  Testa- 
ment, laxer  principles,  and  admitted  several  Ainxryphal 
writings  into  the  canon  ;  although  tbu  learnt'd,  hke  Hiero- 
nymus,  adhered  to  the  twentv-two  books,  according;  to  the 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphaoet,  Hilanus  also  mentions 
that  the  lawttf  the  Old  TestamcQt  was  divided  into  twenty- 
two  hooka,  eorrespondiiig  ia  nnnber  to  the  letten  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  but  wan  that,  aecordlntf  to  the  opinion  4^ 
jthors,  Tobit  and  Judith  shoulil  br>  iMecf  in  order  to  rom- 
|)U'te  the  number  of  the  Greek  aipnabet,  which  cual^as 
f.venty-foiir  letters.  The  Prote^tant»,  returning  to  the  Jew- 
i:ih  canon,,  separated  the  Apocryphal  additions  of  the  Alex- 
andrine  version,  which  were  for  the  first  time  decidedly 
nuide  tmamaiea^  hj  the  council  of  Trent  in  oppoaition  to  the 
refonnen.  The  eounefl  of  Trent  deerees,  in  its  fburth  8ea> 

:  ,  that  if  anybody  will  not  aflmit  .i^  holy  and  canonical 
all  the  entire  books  and  all  their  parta  extant  m  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  he  shall  be  anathema. 

After  these  general  remarks  concerntug  the  formation  of 
the  canuii,  we  shall  briefly  survey  tlie  history  of  the  text. 

Befim  the  Bsbflonian  exile  thn  Bildical  hooka  were 
written  hi  Ae  eharaeteit  atill  extent  in  the  legends  of  the 
Asmonman  coins,  of  which  we  have  given  .si)e<-iniens  in  tht 
article  Alkxander  Jawxvs  and  in  ALPHAnKT.  Instead 
o(  the  antique  Hebrew  character  whicli  is  nearly  :Jlied 
to  the  Samaritan,  there  was  employed  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity  a  aort  of  Aramaie  alpnahet,  which  «aa  gradually 
sbanged  hf  tnnacribers  into  the  pnaent  aquave  cha- 
raetor,  of  wideh  the  Spanish,  the  German,  and  the  inter* 
mediate  or  Italian  are  three  nii  lili rations  found  in  Hebrew 
manuscripts.  Tlie  characters  ji.iiited  in  modern  editions 
?f  til'-  Ilobrew  Old  Testament  are  f  u.iu- 1  accordmg  to 
the  Spanish  manuscripts,  which  arc  the  most  beautiful. 
The  characters  employed  in  the  publications  of  Scbastianus 
Miinater  at  Baael  about      1S30,  are  imitetiona  of  German 

Tile  Italian  and  Frcr.^Vi  .T.^-v.;  -vrole  in  a  middle  style, 
hetwet'n  the  Spanish  anil  Gci  !ii<iii.  The  Rasshi,  Rabbinii  «1, 
and  cursive  Hebrew  charac  ters  represent  the  gradual 
changes  of  the  square  chHracters  to  a  Hebrew  running 
hand,  which  are  auo  oocaaionally  employed  in  manuscripts 
written  for  private  uae.  and  are  therefore  lev  aeeuntdy 
rerised,  and  conseqoently  of  leaa  authority  timn  those  written 
for  public  use  in  synaj;o>;ues.  The  most  antient  manu- 
scripts had  neither  vowels  n  ir  f!in''ritical  marks,  nor  were 
til'-'  w-iciis  n1  » av  s.  di\iiled,  (Sec  Hupreld.  lieleurhtntif^ 
dunkier  StisUen  in  der  alt-testamentltcJicn  Textgetchichte. 
In  dm  SUidim  tlmi  Kritiken  1830.) 

Venea  and  puBctnation,  which  are  alread/  mentioned  in 
the  mdmud,  are  marked  in  Hebrew  hf  aecente,  which  served 
also  as  rhythmical  marks  to  be  observed  in  the  OrN  ntal 
stylo  of  reading,  which  approaches  to  sinijinp.  Hicrosiy  tiius 
followed  probably  llie  D'pTOD'  «<'c/i  v»,  rm-ntioned  in  ihi> 
lalmud,  in  dividing  the  prophetical  and  poetical  books  into 
cola  ct  eommatOt  Mi  the  hiatwical  books  into  cola  only. 

In  old  Hdmw  mannaeripiai  aa  well  aa  in  thoae  of  the 
Septuagint  and  Italian  Teraton.  the  poetical  hooka  aw  wiitten 
inhemistichs  or  half  verges,  thu*  :  — 

Hepulchnim  patens  est  ^uttur  enrum. 
I  tn  Mil:,  suis  dolose  ajiebani 
Vencnum  aapidHUi  sub  labiis  eorum. 


The  MMtnt  diviMon  into  cbaptata,  which  the  Jevn  h»* 
adopted,  ia  of  Christian  orifnn,  and  doee  not  oeeur  bafbn 

tht  thirteenth  centur\ .  Th  -  ^n'pitula  of  Hieronymus,  tho 
Tituli  and  lireves  in  the  Latin,  me  Q'T^p  or  ^"10,  ordertt 
and  D'JQO  {tnf/uia)  marks,  of  the  Masoreths,  wvre  so  fluc- 
tuating that,  before  the  introduction  of  the  present  chapters 
and  verses,  the  quotations  were  very  va^ue.  The  Pentateuch 
alone  was  in  antient  timea  divided  into  fifty  tour  *  aeetione,* 
/TPen!).  according  to  the  number  of  the  Sahbadia  in  thn 
.Jewish  leap  year. 

Oil  every  Sabbaili  a  certain  sederah,  or  parasha  or  sec- 
tion, is  read,  and  in  tlie  common  year,  which  dws  not  con- 
tain fifty-four  Sabbnths,  two  sections  aro  to  bo  read  on  some 
Sabbnths,  so  as  to  complete  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch 
eveif  year.  The  f  araahioth,  or  '  sections,'  a«e  subdivided 
into  aeven  smaller  diviiions,  aecMding  to  the  nimiber  of 

men  who  are  nsi;a!ly  honoured  by  heiiij;  called  upon  on  the 
Sabbath  to  read  publicly  the  law  in  the  syna^otzue.  But 
in  these  divisions,  and  in  accounting;  for  tiiem,  neither  the 
Jews  nor  the  learned  perfectly  agree  among  themselves. 

The  Parashioth,  which  in  rc(;ulnrly  written  manuscripte 
commeneed  a  line^  are  called  ri^lTUm  cyini,and «•  nsifced 
in  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  S99  or  9.  Thoae  whkh  commence 
in  the  middle  of  n  line  are  called  JIIDVIO  closed  or  shut 
up,  and  are  marked  DI?D  or  D.  But  in  printed  Bibles  0 
stands  somethneaattha  commeneement^ahdB  in  the  niiddla 
of  a  line. 

N(^thatanding  the  great  CHtt  bestowed  by  the  Jewa 
after  0m  Babylonian  exile  ir|Mn  the  pnservation  of  the 
Hehrew  text,  some  transpomtiont  have  crept  in ;  letters, 

words,  and  sentences,  have  been  omitted ;  and  some  mis- 
takes between  T  "1.  3  D.  P'.  J  2  i«:c.,  as  well  as  errors  in  the 
division  of  the  words  and  the  fiiluiK  op  of  abbreviations,  &c., 
have  been  made;  sometimes  letters  of  a  similar  »uund. 
syMM^IBon  WOlds»  end  those  of  similar  Mimd  and  parallel 
pasia gee  were  exchanged.  Some  altaraliona  were  also  intro* 
dueednv  the  oiBdeaanen  of  critics  hi  removing  expreseiona 
which  they  either  deemed  offensive,  or  hard  to  be  under- 
stoo<l,  or  not  perfectly  analof^jus  to  piirallel  pa«t%age8.  A 
compartd'in  of  tlie  parallel  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
shows  that  these  alterations  happened  most  frequently  ia 
tbo  moat  antient  times  before  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  the  canon  wss  eatabliahed.  Comp,  fs>  xiv.  with  lUi; 
x1. 14th  acq.  with  Ixx. ;  isviii.  with  2  Sam.  xxii.;  Ps.  eviil. 
'vith  Irii.  8—12:  Ix.  7—11  :  Ps.  cv.  with  1  Chron.  xvi.  8— 
P.s.  cxvi.  Willi  1  Chron.  xvi.  'iJ — 33;  Is.  xxxvii.  xxxviii. 
with  2  Kinijs,  xvni.  xix. :  Jer.  lii.  with  2  Kings  xxiv.  Cora- 

Kare  also  the  parallel  passage  in  the  books  of  Samuel, 
[ingSt  and  Chronicles ;  Is.  xv.  xvi.  with  Jer.  xlviii.  and 
other  paaasoes  eited  in  Eichhom's  EaMttmf,  L  pp.  189. 6; 
Bauer,  CWfiev  ^ocro,  p.  236,  seq. ;  Gesenius,  Ch^mhte  tbr 
hebraitchen  Spraehe,  p.  38.  seq.  Althoii<;li  these  altera- 
tions do  not  materially  aifect  the  tenor  and  scojic  of  biblical 
doctrine,  it  hxs  been  the  business  of  critics  to  collect  and  to 
compare  the  various  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  lha* 
to  restore  ite  original  purity. 

The  oldeat  remnsion  of  the  Hebrew  texti  eoramg  fkom'n 
quite  diflerent  quarter,  and  being  independent  of  the  Usuatlr 
received  text,  is  that  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  \\h;;h 
seems  U)  be  closely  relale<l  to  the  copy  from  whicli  ii*e 
Septuapint  interpreters  translated.  Tlie  various  readings 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  for  a  considerable  tinio 
ovcr>'alued  by  some  and  despised  by  otliers,  and  herein 
both  parties  frequently  showed  mora  seal  than  knowledgpe* 
But  tne  last  examhiatlon  of  the  Samaritan  text  by  Omb< 
nins  {De  Pentateuchi  Samaritani  orient,  indole  et  auto- 
ritatf  Commentatio  Philnlol.  cut.  ^mpjilGuil.  Gesenius; 
Hal.  1  hi  J,  4.)  has  shown  that  the  assertions  of  the  zealots 
against  the  Codex  Samaritanus,  although  produced  without 
reason,  were  not  substantially  wrong.  Its  character  is  un* 
critical ;  most  of  ila  characterotic  readings  have  ariaen  (kom 
injudicious  grammatical  eometions,  inserted  {^loasea,  ex- 
planatory conjectures,  grammatical  and  historical  additions 
and  alterations aeroniinfi  to  paralk-l  passafres,  Samartianisras 
in  lan|;uaL'e  and  doctrine,  as  for  instance  the  SUbstitntion  of 
Garizim,  D"Tm.  for  7^V     l>eul.  xxvii.  4. 

The  Jews  in  Babylon  and  Palestine  appear  to  have 
been  mora  critical  than  those  in  Egypt  and  the  Samaritono, 
because  Aquila,  and  the  otherGre^  translators  afterChiiltt 
and  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  agree  more  with  the  Masorelhical 
text  than  the  Septuagint.  About  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  nrose  schools  of  learnin-',  especially  in  law,  gran  ri.ur, 
and  critioism.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  these 
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■okools  were  transplanted  to  Jiibne,  Ziphoria,  Lyd<3&., 
Cesaren  Pal(»UDa,  formerly  called  Straton's  Tower,  on  tlie 
eoa-st  of  the  Mediterranean,  Tiberias,  and  at  a  later  period 
to  Sora,  Pompedidn,  And  Nahaid«ft  on  tlw  bank*  of  tb« 
Enphratet. 

Ori^en,  in  composing;  the  Ilexapla,  perused  a  Ma^orethi- 
cal  niauuscript  in  the  third  century  aftor  Chri*t,  and  in  the 
fburth  century  Hieronymus  employed  Palestine  teachen 
and  M8S.  The  presstint  ruceived  text  originates  (torn 
Palettim.  Tharafbre  the  interpretationt  VM  n^iiagt  of 
Hieronymus  are  nearly  aUied  to  the  ptoieot  received  text. 
Many  passages  indicate  that  Hienmynrat  employed  an  un- 
pointea  text.  In  his  Epistle,  125,  he  observes,  'The  same 
word  written  with  the  same  letters  has  divers  tneanin^.'for 
instance  pattoret,  herdsmen,  and  amatores,  lovers,  ure 
written  with  the  same  l«tten,  Hm,  Ain,  Jod,  Mem  (Oin) : 
hut  the  word  for  herdsmm  U  praodUllosd  roAM.  Uict  which 
•if^nifios  lovers,  reim.' 

The  Talmud  contains  precepts  of  biblical  cal%T«phy 
(Tr.  Gittiu,  f.  45.  c.  '2.),- iiu'iuioiis  a  cunipari^ori  of  inaiiu- 
acripta  (Hieros.  Tr.  Taanith,  f.  68,  c.  I.  compare  Tr.  Sophe- 
riB»  ti,  4.),  and  refers  to  certain  classes  of  bihlirul  emen- 
datioDi  prior  to  the  Talmud,  eaUod  by  Monnus  '  fragmenta' 
or  *vtttagw  reeanrionam by  Bwhhoin,  Meotmonea.  These 

dasse-'  '<m 

I.  DnS*lD  TlID^.  ablatio  stribarum,  concerning  tht-omis- 

iiota  of  vau  )  iu  Gen.  xviii.  i ;  xxiv.  i& ;  Num.  xii.  14 ;  Ps. 
IxviH.  3(.  vmu  7.  Seo  Nedaiim  1 37.  e.  S. 
IL  tflB^  yi?^  oametia  aGritaaronm  coDMCiiiiig  ais- 

teen  or  eighteen  emmooiM  pBMBgoa.  «<     Oolt.        22 ; 

1  Sam.  iii.  13. 

IU.  Puncta  oxtiaofdhiaria  in  fiftean  wnrdst  *-g.  Ps- 

xxvii.  13.  l^*?       Tr.  Sopberim,  vi.  S. 

IV.  3^/13  i^Vl  nj5,  if  there  was  any  thing  to  bo  read 

which  vaa  not  writtao*  S  Sam.  viii.  8 ;  xvi.  SS.  Nadatim, 
t.  97.  e.  9. 

V.  np  kV)  TrD.iftheravaa  in  nading  to  he  omitted 

what  was  written  in  the  text,  as  in  2  Kings  v.  18. 

VI.  various  readings^  as  Job  sUL  S.  Hagg.i 

18. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Talmud  in  the  sixth  century, 
the  Jawiih  aoribaa  cimtinued,  especially  in  Tiberias,  to  pro- 
|m^te  their  eritieal  traditions,  at  first  orally,  afterwards  by 

writinps ;  these  writings  were  afterwards  placed  in  the 
margin  of  the  manuscripts.  Subsiequently  those  critical 
Mmarlu  were  improved  and  augmented  by  the  so  called 
miDD  "hy^  '  the  lords  of  the  Masora,'  who  also  counted 
the  number  of  the  verses,  of  the  words,  and  of  the  conso- 
nants in  the  biblical  books. 

There  exists  also  in  the  rabbinical  bibles  of  Boroberg  and 
Buxtorf,  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  London  Polrglott, 
»  Uat  of  wioiiamdinn  bj  RabU  Ahanin  Ban  Aihw,  and 
Rahbl  Jacob  Ben  Nannfliiiii,  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
readinfjs  of  Ben  Asner  are  preferred  hy  the  w  estern,  and 
those  of  Ben  Naphthali  by  the  eastern  Jews.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance that  their  observations  rej;ard  e.xcUioively  the 

vowels  and  accents,  we  conclude  that  the  punctuation  of 
the  text  was  already  accomplished  in  diair  aaya»  and  that 
they  employed  punctuated  manuscripts. 

After  the  origin  of  the  Masora.  the  MSS.  were  probably 
often  altered  acoordini^ly.  But  have  reason  to  think 
that  no  material  change  took  place,  because  even  the  com- 
plaint of  Meir  HalleW  about  the  corruption  of  the  manu- 
achpta  refers  especially  to  abbreviations  which  do  not  affect 
the  aanse.  Tlie  famous  MSS.  of  tho  rabbins  in  tlie  middle 
agM.  aa  that  of  Hillel,  Ben  Asher.  (called  the  Egyptian  or 
HieiosDlymitan,)  and  that  of  Ben  Naphthali  and  others, 
adhered  to  .the  Masora. 

The  earliest  editions  of  the  Hebrew  bible  were  imitation* 
ofuiitient  munuicnpts,and  have  therefore  critical  authority. 
The  oldest  Hebrew  nrinu  contain  only  parts  of  the  Old 
^•HitwMnt.  The  oldest  specimen  ef  Hebrew  typography 
eiMitaiai  the  Psalne  with  tho  commentary  nf  Kimchi,  a.u. 
t477,  probably  printed  at  Bologna.  A  very  old  specimen  of 
Htbicw  typography  was  presented  by  Dr.  Pellet,  in  1735, 
to  the  library  of  Eton  College,  containing  the  Cethubim  or 
Hagfognphit  printed  at  Naplea  in  MS7.  Tliia  edition  ma 


burnt  by  the  Jews,  probably  on  account  of  it*  residinga 
fn-quently  differing  fmm  the  Masora,  wbieb  was  oonsiderra 
already  at  that  ]>enod  the  standard  of  correctness.  •  The 
oopy  at  Eton  is  printed  on  Tatlum,  and  is  eonsidend  the 
onlv  one  that  escaped  the  flaaua.  (See  J.  B.  De  Roasi.  De 
Hebraicffi  Typographi»  Origine  et  Primitiis,  sive  de  unti- 
quis  ot  rarissimis  Hebraicorum  Biblionim  editionibu^  t>£cruit 
XV.,  Parmaj,  1  776,  -Ito.,  repnnted  with  a  prelaco  by  Huf- 
nagel,  Krlanjgen,  17^1.  8vo.  De  Rossi,  De  Typu^phia 
Hebr.  Perrariensi  ComUMnt.  Hitt«  Parmn,  1 78&. ;  auct.  c. 
prsf.  Huftaagel,  Eriang.,  1781,  Sfo.  J.  B.  de  Roaai,  An 
nales  Typographise  Ebr.  8abk>neteaa.  Appendiee  Met!  en 
Italicis  Latin,  fecit  J.  Fr.  Roos,  Erl.,  178.3,  8vo. ;  De  Rossi. 
De  i^notis  nonuullts  antU|uisi>.  Uebr.  Textus  Editionibus 
et  cntioo  earum  Usu.  Accedit  de  editionibus  Hebr.  Bibl. 
appendix  hist,  crit  ad  Bibliothecam  Le-Lon«o  Maaritia* 
nam,  Eriang.,  1782,  4to.;  Da  Roaai,  Annales  Hebr.  Typo- 
graphic, sec.  XV.,  Parm..  1795,  4to. ;  De  Rossi,  Anndes 
typograph.  ab  an.  1501  ad  1540,  Parmee.  1799,  4to. :  O.  G. 
Tyclisen  Krit.  Beschreib.  des  Bonoii.  Pentateuchs  \otu 
Jahre  I4t$2,  in  Eiehhorn  Reperl.  vi.  66.  »oq. ;  Keanicott. 
Diss.  Qen.  No.       seq.  p.  436,  seq.  ed.  Bruns.) 

I.  The  first  oom^leie  edition  of  the  Hebrew  bible  waa 
printed  at  Sooeino,  m  tba  Ciemonese  territory  in  the  dith»> 
dom  of  Milan,  a.d.  1488,  small  fol.  Tlie  edition  of  Brescia. 
1494,  4to  ,  which  Luther  Iran.slated,  penerally  follows  tlw 
text  of  this  Hditio  Princcps.  (See  J.G.  Palm  de  t'odicihu- 
Vetcris  ct  N.  T.  quibus  b.  I.Ailberus  in  ootifioiettdji  laier- 
pret.  Oerm.  usus  est,  Hamb.,  1753.  B.  W.  D.  ScbuU 
volkt.  Kritik  iib.  d.  gewohnJiehiNi  Antgaban  d.  Hehr.  Bikd 
nebat  einer  Nacbrieht  t.  d.  Hebr.  Bibel  weMie  Lnther  bai 
s.  Ueliersctzunf^  f;ebrau(dit,  Berlin,  ]7GG.  8vo.>  To  tlii> 
first  edition  of  printed  bibles  belont;  also,  Bibl.  Rabbinir.i, 
Bombergu  ed.  Feli.v  Pralensis.  151  7.  and  the  smaller  i-ili- 
tions  printed  by  Romberg  in  1618,  and  in  1621,  4t«.>. :  the 
edition  of  Robert  ijtophanus,  1539-1544,  4to.:  and  BibL 
Hebniea  stud.  Sek  Hiinateri,  BaMlem,  1634.  1M6>  4to, 
two  vtdumaa, 

II.  An  independent  text,  which  became  the  basi>  of 
other  editions,  is  contained  in  tho  Biblia  PuUglolta  Complu 
tensia,  151-1-1517.  Alvarez  Gomez  de  Gestis  Francis i 
Ximenii  (Complutt.  1569,  fol.  L.  ii.  p.  47.)  sara  that  there 
weie  honf bt  for  4000  aoiei,  aeren  Hebrew  Ma.  eepiaa  from 
variona.  eountriea,  and  tlmt  tbaae  eopiaa  wwn  jireser%ed 
at  Complntum  (Aleala).  Prom  Dda  aeeoni  edition  pro- 
ceede  l  Bibl.  Polygl.  Bertrami  ex  offic.  Sawetindr.  148i.faL 
(also  ex  olUc.  Commelin.  1599.  1616.) 

III.  Bibl.  Rabb.  Bomberii.  II.  Cur.  R.  Jac.  B.  Chajim. 
Venet.  l52S-2t>,  fol.  AUhnuKh  Jacob  Ben  Cbajtm  in  tbisedi- 
tion  followed  the  Masora  more  than  the  MSS..  it  intloeoced 
strongly  most  of  the  subwonant  editiooa,  and  the  ibUowiag 
belong  entirely  to  this  tiura  reeeBtion.  Biblia  Rabb.  Bobk 
berg.  TIL,  Venet.  1547-1549,  fol  l^ihl.  Rabb.  p«r  Jo. 
Gara,  Vcnct,,  1568,  fol.;  Biblia  liuub.  Bnifiadini,  VentU 
1617-18,  fob;  Boraberi^'s  quarto  editions  of  15'JH.  1333, 
and  1544;  the  edition  by  K.  Steph..  Paris.  1544-46,  ia 
icmo:  some  alterations  were  made  in  the  Jnatiman  edi- 
tions, Venct.,  1551.  4to.;  1552. 18mo.;  1563,  4ta;  1573, 
4to. ;  B.  Hebr..  Oenev..  1618,  in  4to.,  8vo.,  and  ItaM.; 
B.  Hebr.  jierJ.  de  Gara,  Venet.,  1566. -Ito.;  1568.8^0.: 
1682.  4to.i  B.  Hebr.  tvp.  Brai;adin..  Vend,  1614-15.10 
4 to.  and  12mo.,  ICl'.),  aio.,  lf)'28,  -Ito  ,  1707:  Biul.  Hebr. 
Chr.  Planttn.  Antv.  1&06,  in  ito  ,  bw.,  and  16mo. ;  Biblia 
Hebniea,  Hartmannt  Vtct.  ad  Yiadr.  1595.  in  4to..  am, 
and  lemo.;  lo98,  4ta;  B.  Hebr.  Zaeh.  Gnliwia  Vilabi 

1586.  (1587,)  4to. 

IV.  Bibl.  Polyplott.,  Antwerp,  I  '^t-:".  fol,  reprt-i.'al  i 
text  composed  of  the  two  last  recetuions.  This  polyglott  Ob- 
tains in  the  first  four  volumes  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
apocrypha  interspersed.  From  this  proceeded  the  PUbUim 
Hebrew  and  Latin.  Ant.,  1571.  foL ;  1584,  ibL;  L.  B.  1873 
Svo. ;  B.  Hebr.  Ljit.  Burg.  Aurac.  in  Hisp.,  1581,  in  fol. 
B.  Hebr.  Lat.,  Genev.,  1618,  fol. ;  Bibl.  Hebr.  Lat.  suidl 
Fr.  Kiirich  Fnf.  ad  Mocn.,  I61K,  fob;  Bibl.  Hebr.  Lai, 
Vienn.,  17-I3,  8vo.  i  Btbl.  Poly glott.  Par..  1645.  lol  ;  BiW. 
Pol^glotta.  Lond.  ed.  Brian  Walton.  1657,  fol  ;  B  S.  lus- 
drillnguia,  aceur.  Chriat  Reioeeeio,  lipa.,  1750.  foL,  aa^ 
the  manual  editiona  by  ReineeehM*  Lipa.*  17SS.  Svo. ;  1731 
Svo.  and  4to. :  1756,  1793.  8vo. 

V.  Bibl.  Hebr.  cura  ct  studio  EliiD  Hutteri.  Harcj.. 

1587,  fol.  (15s8,  I55t;,  lf.ur>),  conl.-iiiis  a  text  c  >nipiund<»l 
of  the  Venice,  Paris,  and  Antwerp  editions.  Uutter  s  text 
ia  vqieatad  in  Hntiar't  Wyi|l«tlii.  Niiniher|b  l»U  U» 
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[diif  Polyglott  WW  not  oompMMC.  «b4  in  NiMoUi  B. 
ffebr.  tmi  Svo. 

V'l.  Buxtnrf s  tx-tavo  e<lition.  Basel,  Ifill.waa  thcpro- 
otypoof  B.  Hi'hr.  lypis  Mena»seh  Btn  Israel,  sumt.  Jan- 
ionii,  Ainst,  i*,39,  Svo.  (The  editions  by  Menasseh  Ben 
lanel  in  Ift30-Sl  »nd  1631-35  bavo  anoUwr  text)  Bibl. 
XaUi.  Buxtorf.  Baa.  1618-19 ;  Bibl.  lUbli.  op.  Moa.  Frane* 
urt.  Amst  1724,  fol. 

VII.  B.  Hebr.  correcta  ct  l  oliata  cum  antiquissimis  et 
•fir^aratigsimis  exemplarilnis  raanuseriptis  et  hactenus  im- 
)rcssis  (cum  prtDfal.  Johannis  Leusden),  typis  Jos.  Athiac, 
\mst.  1661,  Svo.  and  166  7,  Svo.  From  this  edition  ori- 
pnated  the  followtng :— B.  Hebr.  Clodii  Francf.  ad  Moenum, 
677,  8vo.,  reoogn.  a  J.  H.  Majo  et  ultima  res  v.  a  J.  Lens- 
leoo.  Francf.  n  M.  1692,  Svo. ;  Biblia  ad  optimcwuin  tarn 
mpressorum  Ciodii,  Jablonskii,  Opitii,  c^uam  nianu.srrip((>- 
uin  aliquot  codicum  fldem  collata;  direxit  opus  J.  H. 
kfajus.  oaUat  iaatituit  G.  Chr.  BuraUn*  Vtdt,  aM.  1716, 
to. ;  B.  Hobr.  ex  ne.  Dan.  Bra.  Jabtonakft,  Bar.  161*,  8fo. 
naj.  This  sometimes  deviates  from  I^-usden  according  to 
ho  authority  of  manuscripts  an<l  the  cardinal  editions,  viz. 
kinibergiana,  Venet  Regia,  Basileensis  BuxUtrlii,  Hut- 
enana,  Mcnassii,  ed.  8,  Berlin,  1 77S>  ISmo.  After  this 
I.  Hebr.  J.  H.  MiebMli8,HaL  11 17W.lvo.maj.  Car- 
Hnal  editiooa  ai*  thoiB  *ipm  nUqaanmi  qoMai  cardinales 
•idebantor,*  tin  aaflwrliy  of  nMcli  was  MIowed  by  others. 
Vfter  Athias  n\-M  B.  Hebr.  stud,  et  op.  Henr.  Opitii  Kil. 
709.  Jto. :  and  alter  this  Bibl.  Hebr.  Ziillich,  1741.  4to. 
1.  Hebr.  Ever.  Van  der  Ho(^ht,  Amst.  et  Ultraject,  1705, 
tvo..  is  a  reprint  of  Athiaa'a  edition  of  1667.  Van  der 
looffht't  reprint  is  faraova  Ibr  Hi  aeeoraey.  Aflar  tliia 
i.  Hebr.  Sal.  Ben  Jos.  Proops  or  Prapi,  Amst.  1724,  Svo. ; 
J.  Hebr.  Lat  (c.  vers.  Seb.  Schmidtii)  Lips.  1740,  4to. ; 

Hebr.  I..at.  Car.  Frc.  Houbi>i^nt,  Paris,  1753,  four  vo- 
umes  fol. ;  B.  Hebr.  Jo.  Simonis  Hal.  1 732. 8vo.,  I7fl7, 8vo. ; 
iiblia  Hebr.  Benj.  Kennicot.  Oxon.  1776-80.  fol.  (See 
kana  da  Mendia  ^pogcaphicia  aditionia  Van  dar  Hooghu  a 
Cennieolo  non  aaUatls  In  Btehhom'a  Rgp*  xH.  935,  oeq.) 
f'an  der  Ilooirhfs  BiMo  ban  hi  on  of  MB  firequcntly  re- 
M  inted  in  London.  Kduio  nova,  recognita  et  emendata  a 
I  H'j'ho  Sanmele  Frey,  Typis  iSocietatis  ad  promovcndam 
;hri!itianitatem  inter  Judiaoe,  Lond.  1812,  8to.;  B.  Hebr. 
4  ed.  HoagbtMau—  adoraata*  Lend,  typis  ci  sumptibas 
lam.  Banter,  1823.  In  stereotrpe,  Recognita  et  emendata 
.  Judah  D'AUemand,  Typis  A.  Macintosh,  irapensis  Jaeobi 
)uncan,  1823,  lW-'5.  lar-i-  Rvn. ;  duodecimo  with  Hebrew 
itle,  1825;  large  Svo.  reprinted  18*28,  1830,  corrorti  d  by 
{urwitz,  1833.  The  most  beautiful  type  is  omploye<I  in  the 
hblia  Uobiaian  aawndnm  editiones  Joa.  AtbiaOi'Jo.  Lena- 
Ian,  Job  8lnieMb  alionmique  iroprimia  Bfmmli  mm  der 
looght,  recensuit  Augustus  Hahn,  Theo!.  I>>rtnr  ct  Pro- 
essor  in  Acail.  Lipsietisi,  edilio  stcrcotypa  sumptibu-s  Ca- 
ll i  Tauchnitz,  IH.JI,  svd.  and  in  duodecimo,  1833. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  critical  apparatuses  by  which 
he  text  has  been  purified : — The  ereat  and  the  stnall  Maaora, 
nd  various  readings  in  the  rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg 
nd  Buxtorf.  Selections  of  various  readings  in  the  editions 
;  Miinster,  V;in  der  Hooght,  and  in  the  with 
Ut>  cntical  commeutarv  of  R.  Sal  Norxi.  Mantua,  1742-44, 
Kir  volumes;  C.  F.  Houbigant  Notn  critioa  in  nniv.  V. 

Utmoa  enm  Hebraiee  turn  Qiaoa  aeaptoa  enm  inlegiis 
iuidem  FknlagoaiaiiiB  ad  Xsenplar  PteUtni*  danuo  na- 
na«,  ton.  i.  8.  Fnaof:  n  11.1777, 4to.  Gonq^  J.  D.  If i- 


cbaelis  Vorrede,  sum  kritischen  Collegio  uber  die  drei  wieh- 
tigsten  Psalmen  von  Christo;  J.  Chr.  Kallii  Prodr.  ex 
atninis  crisc<is  Houbigantianae  in  Cod.  Hebr.  HafViiiB,  1763, 
4to. ;  Ej.  Exaroen  cris.  Houbig.  in  Cod.  Hebr.  spec.  i. 
Ilafn.  1761.  4to. ;  Seb.  Rau  ExereitaUones  phil.  ad  IlodU 

SLOt.  Prolegomena.  1786, 4to. ;  Konntcott's  Disaertatiaoaon 
e  Rebraw  text  and  Ua  Bible.  Com.  Brana  d«  variia  lae- 
tionibu!!  Bibl.  Kennleot.  in  F.ichhom's  Repertorium  xii.  242. 
seq.  xiii.  31,  seq. ;  Bruns  Apologie  flir  Kennicot  in  Eich- 
hom  s  Rep.  vi.  173,  seq. ;  Rosenmiillcr's  Handbuch,  i.  241, 
seq.;  BibU  Retneccii  ed.  J.  Chr.  Doderlein  et  J.  H.  Meis- 
ner,  lipa.  1793,  8vo.;  B.  Hebr.  dig.  et  grav.  lectionnm 
varietatem  adfoeit  J.  Jahn,  Vienna,  1807, 1  volumes.  8vo. 
Biblia  Hebrafca  ^liont  points,  after  test  of  Kennicott, 
with  the  chief  various  rcailinj,';*  selected  from  his  col'ation 
of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  from  that  of  De  Rossi,  and  from 
the  antient  versions,  accompanied  with  English  notes,  cri- 
tieal,  philotogiBal.  and  explanatory,  aeleeteo  from  Sngliaii 
and  fbn%n  eritica  by  B.  Boothroyd,  in  tno  volnnoa.  4to. 
Pontefract,  without  the  date. 

Besides  those  in  the  editions  of  Kennicott,  Jahn,  &c.,  we 
notice  the  following  collections  of  various  readings  : — "1BD 
rmn'?  }yv  miOD.  by  Rabbi  Mcir  HaUovi.  Berlm.  1761; 
m>n  "n»  printed  in  rilT  W.  Ven.  1618.  and  inaaan- 
ratalj,  Amat.  1668.  Comnwntatio  etitian  aialana  dnonn 
codiedin  nuuraaerlptoram  Biblia  Rebr.  continentiun  iittia 
Regiomonti  Borussonim  asservantur  cym  pr»'"ipiiarum  vbp 
riaiitiura  lectionuro  syllojje,  auctore  L).  Theod.  Chnst.  Lilien- 
thal.  Regiomonti  et  Lipsia\  1770,  8vo.  The  roost  important 
work  of  ttiis  kind  is  by  J.  B  l>e  Rossi ;  Varin  Leetionea  Vat, 
Ttat  ex  inmanaa  Hanuscriptonun  adilomnM)ne  eodiemn 
eongerie  haustm  et  ad  Samaritanum  textum.  vetostissimas 
versiones,  et  aocuratiores  sacrffi  critieie  fontes  ac  le|;es  ex- 
aminatiB.  ParmiD,  1784-88;  iv.  voluniina  4to.  maj.;  and 
Scholia  crit.  in  V.  T.  libros,  seu  supplementa  ad  varias  saeri 
textua  lectiones,  Parms,  1791. 

Among  the  oldest  maanaaripla,  nearlj  1600  in  number, 
wMeh  have  bemi  eollated.  'm  the  landiamia  in  the  Bodleiaa 
library  at  Oxford,  which  is  oonaideradto  be  800  years  old: 
this  MS.  ditiers  in  ]4.U()0  readings  from  Van  der  Hooght's 
text,  which  is  now  in  cumninn  ii!ic.  B<  >ido9  this  there  are 
many  important  MSS.  at  Oxford  and  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  London,  one  in  the  library  of  the  Boy»i  Society 
one  in  the  I.Ambeth  Library,  and  one  MS.  of  the  Pentateuoh 
in  the  library  of  the  I.ondon  University.  In  the  Be^-enth 
and  the  following  volumes  of  the  Clatsical  Journal  is  a 
catalogue  of  MS8.  existmg  in  the  public  libraries  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  very  complete  list  of  Hebrew  M88.  ia  pra- 
flxad  to  De  Bmn't  Varim  Leettomus  )mm  eoB^iala  in 
KonnieoU'a  Dittttlulio  ftithiHhtKft9» 

These  codices  are  known  among  critics  Vy  names  like  the 
following: — Carlsruhensis,  Viennensis,  Ceseiia?.  m  the.Mula 
te«ta  Library  at  Bologna.  Florentinus  2,  Mcdiolanensis  9, 
Norimbergensis  4,  Parisionsia  27,  Regiomontanus  2,  Pa 
risiensia  24. 

To  illustrate  the  appeacanee  of  these  eodioea  may  serve  n 

fac  simile  of  Deut  iv.  1,  2,  from  an  antient  Hebrew  MS. 
of  the  Pentateuch,  called  by  the  Rev.  H.  Home  Codex  Mala- 
barieus;  it  was  brought  in  the  year  1806  from  the  interior 
of  lialnjnlaliy  the  late  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  D.D.,  and 
ia  nov  piaawtad  ia  the  publio  Itbiaiy  of  the  Univonity  of 
Canhndgn^ 


It  measures  forty-eight  feet  in  length.  The  wiiole  book  |  wanting.  Tho  ori'^inal  length  was  about  ninety  teet.  Its 
(  Levitieus  and  the  greater  onrt  of  Dentonmomy  are  |  braadth  ia  about  twenty-two  inobos,  or  a  Jewish  eubit, 
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It  iMrat  lo  comprise  the  fragments  of  thrco  (liffL-rent  rolls. 
See  a  'Collation  of  au  Indian  copy  of  tbo  PentateiR-h,'  also 
a  collation  and  description  of  a  manuscript  roll  of  tin;  hook 
of  Ettbar  firom  the  Hebrew  extent  in  braien  tablets  at 
Gee,  with  en  Bnglieh  tremletion,  bv  Thofmas  Yeetea,  Cem* 
bridge,  1812,  -Ito."  None  of  llie  Hfibrev  manusrripte  is 
above  800  years  old.  The  reason  why  the  manusrript&  of  the 
Old  Testament  *ic  never  found  of  so  hij:h  antiquity  as  the 
oldest  of  the  li*m  Testameut,  is  that  the  Jews  never  sufier 
dieir  hoiijr  Buuraienpls  ta«ct»t  in  a  dilnpiideled  state.  Hie 


manusoripts  which  hepin  to  I'O  niepihlc,  or  contain  rfradius- 
not  authorised  by  the  Masorn,  or  ure  uiarcuratje    arv  cm- 

lected  in  the  tJJJ,  t.  e.  piaco  of  deposit,  or  rather  hiding. 

place  in  the  synagogue.  ^Vhen  Ais  pleee  ii  filled  np, 

lis  contents  are  removed  to  be  buried  in  a  plar*^  of  ta« 
burying.ground  chosen  for  that  purpose.  Tiie  foUowiB| 
line  may  represent  n  eodcx  tboti  ttt  bn  ' 
fiMli)  u4.  illegible. 


The  unwearied  application  of  the  loarncfl  in  the  collation 
of  H  ebrew  tnanuscripls  has  proved  that  all  of  iheni  repre- 
sent nearly  the  same  text  that  was  in  the  hands  of  ilic  old 
tntt>leton,wbieb  bee  noteuflbied  any  very  material  altera - 
llau  in  spite  ef  tbouaeods  of  email  ehanses.  This  is  also 
pnoved  by  the  fact  that  the  peculiarities  of  style  which  cha- 
l«cteri«^e  the  ditTurent  biblical  writers  have  not  been  effaced. 
The  old  Hchool  of  the  Huxtorfs  and  their  followers  believed 
in  the  general  oorrectne-HS  ot  tbe  Ma.sorelhical  text.  The 
eorrectness  of  this  opinion,  however,  has  been  established 
Mt  by  the  opposition  of  the  old  school  to  eriticel  examine- 
tion,  hot  by  the  exertloM  of  thoee  erities  who  fbr  some 
tiino  overrated  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  that  of  the  antient  translations,  and  overstated  the 
fi|ult.s  of  the  Masorethical  text 

Critics  now  distinguish.  Ist,  the  text  before  the  con- 
«>lllsion  of  the  eanon  in  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  2nd,  the  text  befbie  the  Masora  in  the  quota- 
tions of  the  Talmud ;  3rd,  the  Samaritan  and  Alexandrine ; 
4th,  the  Masorcthiral. 

The  first  Samaritan  MSS.  were  brought  into  Europe  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1620.  Achill.  Harlay  de  Sancy  di- 
leeted  Pietio  deUe  Valle  in  1616  to  punbaae  them  at  Da- 
naaeos.  and  presented  them  to  the  Uhnry  of  the  Ora- 
torium  at  Pari<4.  There  are  extant,  besides  these,  a  Codex 
Cottonianu*.  a  Codex  S.  Cn-nov.  at  Paris.  Compare  also 
the  Barberiiii  Tntrlotta  and  the  Paris  and  London  Poly- 
glotts  in  Samaritan  types,  and  the  Pent.  Uebneo-Sainaht. 
ed.  Benj.  Blayney*  Oxon.  1799,  in  the  vsual  sqoaie  ehaiac- 
tete.  fSee  SAMABtrAR*.] 

The  eertiest  tnuwlations  ef  the  Old  Testament  were  made 
from  a  text  which  belongs  to  a  period  from  which  no  manu- 
scripts havo  been  preserved.  These  translations  confirm 
the  si<;nifications  which  arc  siiven  in  our  Lexicons  to  He- 
brew words,  and  show  how  tbe  biblical  text  was  undentood 
«t  a  period  when  the  original  langaage  was  still  livinf  .  or 

:  l^a  ttriK^ri    tm)^ti  oik 

M  Item  ^  vto    lOH  trtii^ 

Acoording  to  Ongen,  Ludantis  and  Hesyebina  bestowed 
their  criticat  la'i  iPs  upon  the  text  of  the  Septuafjint:  and 
their  editions  came  into  public  use.  but  have  entirely  dis- 
^peared.  It  appears  from  Creor^.  Syncell.  Chronogr.  p.  203. 
'Kv  tvi  avTiypa^i^  Xiau  ^piCw/Mvy  it  rqc  Koiiraftia  ri;c 
ILaKiraSoKuis  lX^6yTi  (I'r  ifti  Pi(\u9iiKiie.  tv  ^  Kol  tmyiypmrTo, 
iig  6  fitfUC  ml  9ilo(  BairiXiiOc  tA  H  uv  Uilvo  ivfyptifif,  <ivri- 
CrX^  InffiAmro  ptOua.  Comp.  Carpzou  crit.  sacra,  p.  533. 
th:it  the  labouns  of  Basilius  tnc  Great  on  the  ScpUiagint 
consisterl  in  hin  care  to  obtain  correct  copies. 

Of  late,  the  English  Bible  Society  has  encmira^l  Bishop 
Hilarioa  in  prosecuting  his  translation  into  modem  GNek, 
parts  of  mhieh  have  been  published;  t.e,  the  Psdms  in 
elegant  modem  Greek. 

In  the  days  of  St.  Augustine,  several  Latin  translations 
existed:  anionj'  these  he  preferred  theltnla,  which  was  in 
more  general  u*e.  and  which  had  originated  in  the  first 
period  of  Christianity.  The  fragnienu  of  the  Itala  still  cx- 
Unt  prove  ibet  it  waa  made  from  the  Septuagint.  Hiero- 
.ijrmus  corrected  it  abrat  the  year  a.o.  383 ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  labours  was  lost  during,'  his  own  lifetime,  and 
he  could  not  gratiQ'  the  desire  of  Augustine  to  restore 


when,  at  least,  many  helps  to  it?  understanding,  which  hare 
since  disappeared,  were  still  accessible.  We  »haU  treat  is 
separate  articles  OA  the  AUowiiig  vseat  iasporlaiit  antieai 

translations 

The  Septuagint  is  written  in  tbe  Hellenisti.  or  Jewish 

Greek  language,  and  was  formerly  read  in  many  sxna- 
gogues.  Josephus  makes  more  use  of  the  Scptua^uit  Uiar. 
of  the  Ilebri  ii'xi .  Ijut  at  a  later  period,  when  Chr.*lini» 
employed  the  Septuagint,  tbe  Jen  s  rejected  it.  The  Talmivt 
appoints  a  fast-dav  on  the  eighth  day  of  Tebeth,  becaws 
'on  that  day  the  law  waa  writtest  in  CSmek  thiwacls  King 
Plnileaiy,  and  darkneae  came  over  the  eardx  fbr  du««  daTs : 
and  that  day  was  fatal  to  Israel  as  the  day  on  which  the 
calf  was  made.'  (Sec  Megillath  Taanith,  fol.  50,  c.  2  cd 
Bas.  1 7.>t  :  Tract.  Sophcr.  c.  1.) 

The  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  tnnsift> 
tkm  made  oy  the  Jewish  proselyte,  Aquiln  of  Binqw.  at  the 
oommeneement  of  the  second  century,  are  very  \-aluablT-. 
because  they  are  so  literal  that  they  exactly  represent  the 
text  which  was  before  the  eye  of  the  translator.  [Sc« 
Aqoila.]  Theodotion  only  remodelled  the  Septuaguit. 
His  translation  of  Daniel  was  used  among  the  Chri&tiaiis 
instead  of  tbe  Septuagint.  Symmaotais  wtoCe  better  Gteek, 
but  translated  more  freely.  Baeh  of  these  thiww  tramlaaei 
with  more  accuracy  than  the  translators  of  the  ScptU  iiiiiiL 

ITierc  are,  besides,  fragments  of  three  auonyniuus 
transla:         vim  h  have  been  called,  from  the  places  wr.it; 
they  occupy  in  the  '  Hexapla'  of  Origen,  Quinta,  Sexta, 
Septima. 

Parta  of  the  Old  Tostamettt  have  been  translated  into  a 
Jewish  modem  Gteek,  of  irtiieh  *  Wolfli  Bibliotheca  He- 
briea,'  voL  iii.  Appendix,  and  voL  iv  l  ii^^M,  ««tr*h**^ 
curious  specimens  printed  in  Hebrew  type. 

We  exhibit  here  the  first  three  verses  of  Gencata,  in  As 
rare  Versio  Jadflo-Graoo-fiarbaia.  belonging  to  the  0|ipca<- 
heinier  library  at  Oxibrd 

(1.)  Elf  «f>xy  o  5tuc  Tuv  oipavo  Kai  n/v  lyt. 

(2.)  Kai  lytc  qrov  Aeem^  ko*  a^enneiritie,  Koi  etturtK  hi 

(3.)  Kai  Any  i  erir  oc  Aw  ^  sol  4raw 


he  had  not  sufficient  scribes  at  h 


r  the  lost, 

'  mand. 

According  to  Abulfaragius,  tlie  Syrians  had,  along  villi 
the  Peschito,  another  translation  of  dm  S^tMglBt,  vhrii 
has  been  called,  acoording  to  an  emneoiia  rsadtag  «( 
Pococke,  the  Figurate. 

Of  the  Syrian  translation  by  Philoxenus. bishop  of  Hien- 
polis,  we  know  so  little  that  we  cannot  .sav  \»liciLier  it  wii 
the  Aanie  with  tbe  Figurata. 

In  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  there  are  the  Psafaas, 
Job.  Proverbs,  Eoclesiastcs,  Song  of  Songii,  tbe  Wiadoia  cf 
Solomon*  Sjraeb*  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  Jeivmitli. 
Baraeh,  Lamenmttons.  Daniel.  Eaekiel.  and  Isaiah,  is  an 
Hcxaplar  55yriac  transition  by  Paul,  bishop  of  Telia,  ef  tlie 
year  6ie.  Of  the  same  translation  there  is  a  copv  at  Vtr* 
of  the  fourth,  or.  a*  w  e  call  it,  Uie  second  book  of  KiofEft. 
This  version  was  translated  into  Ajmbie  bv  Hat«lh  Sui 
Seuan,  a.d.  1486,  and  is  preserred  in  the  Arabie  at  tvk 
and  at  Oxford. 

The  Ethiopians  have,  in  the  Geet.  an  anonymous  traosl*- 
tion  of  thewhole  Bible,  theoriKin  '  i  .  irh  ra'nnot  U-  rartiw 
than  the  fourth  century.  This  veraiou  was  nmde  by  Cbm- 
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fmna  from  tlio  Alexandrine  Crcok  translation,  but  it  is  now 
as«<I  hy  Jews  also.  Ol  this  there  are  sseveral  complete 
manuscript  copies  in  Europe,  a  list  of  which  is  ^ven  by 
Ludoir :  parts  of  it  Iiave  been  printed.  Other  tapm  hwe 
been  brought  to  Europe  by  Brnoe  etid  Ruppell. 

Tlicre  exists  also  a  translation  in  the  dialect  of  Lower 
£;i;ypt,  the  so-called  Coptic  or  Memphitic;  and  another  in 
the  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  Sahidic,  or  Tholiaic.  The 
origin  of  these  traaalations,  narts  of  which  have  been  printed, 
belongs  probably  tOtbe  ena  ot  ihe  tliildiirtbe  commenn!- 
ment  of  the  fomtb  «entaiy.  Both  wm  n«d«  from  Um 
Septuagint 

The  Armenian  translation  byMiesroh  was  executed  with 
the  assistance  of  Johannes  Ekolonsis  and  Jos.  Palnensis, 
alxiut  A.n.  4 1  0.  With  this  translation,  Miesrob  gave  to  the 
Armenians  an  alphabet.  He  followed  the  Septuagint,  and 
in  Daniel  the  Greek  of  Tlieodotion.  Miesrob's  tranalatioD 
is  said  to  have  been  interpolated  in  the  lixth  c«itury  ac- 
cording to  the  Pesebito,  and  in  the  tbirtaenth  eentury  ac- 
oonlini;  to  the  Viilpate. 

The  Georgian  or  Gr\isingian  translation  was  made  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  follows  the  SGptua<;iiU. 

The  Sclavonic  translation  is  said  to  have  been  made  in 
the  ninth  century,  from  the  text  of  the  Septuagint ;  but, 
aeeordins  to  Alter,  it  originated  Ikom  the  Itsla.  and  was 
allefed  In  the  foarteenfh  century  eecording  to  Greek  M8S. 

It  is  unnecessar)'  in  an  article  so  limited  as  the  present 
to  do  more  than  name  the  Arabic  translation*,  the  Veneta, 
the  Tartrumim,  the  Samaritan  translation,  the  Peschito,  thn 
Vulgate,  the  Gutluc,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Persian  trans- 
lations, &c. 

The  Hebrews  had*  like  other  nations,  their  prose  and 
poetical  styles.  The  poetical  style  is  distinguished  by  great 
bolrlnes>i  ami  r.-eNhncss  of  expression,  and  by  a  rhythmical 
til  jvement  or  cadence  of  Innguage.  This  rhythmus  (Kcuni 
in  various  degrees.  There  are  parts  in  the  prophets,  and  in 
the  book  of  Kcclesiastes,  which  are  scarcely  elevated  above 
the  level  of  prose.  The  gradual  ascent  from  proee  t»  rhjrth- 
ntis»  and  the  descent  mm  rfaythmos  to  ptose,  constitutes 
one  of  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry.  The 
rhuhmus  of  syllables  is,  in  Hebrew,  so  free,  that  some  have 
preferred  to  call  it '  numenis  by  accentuation.'  This  numerus 
consists  usually  in  a  free  wixtur*  «t  ismbics,  tcoclwesi  am- 
pbibi««bs,  and  anapests. 

*  The  books  and  pawages  of  the  Old  Testament;,  whieh  are 
oomposed  in  a  poetical  style,  have  such  a  diversity  of  cha- 
nirter,  from  the  various  times  at  which  they  were  written, 
that  it  \*  necessary  to  dislinu'uish  them  into  several  periods. 
Four  of  these  periodical  divisions  may  be  conveniently 
adopted. 

'  The  first  embraces  short  historical  songs,  aod  oraoular 
senten<»s :  simplicity  and  obscure  brevity  are  the  cbarao*  I 

teristics  of  these.  The  second  tera  is  that  of  heroic  sontr. 
In  the  times  of  the  Judges,  the  actions  of  th(!  jirotecturs  and 
defenders  of  Israel  we^e  celebrated  in  this  st\  le.  Ot  the  same 
description  arc  ifl!>piriting  war-songs,  and  songs  of  tnumpli. 
The  third  period  commences  with  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, founded  b/  Samuel,  in  vbicb  the  art  of  poetry  was 
Milarged*  refined,  and  ennoUed.  Historieal  poems,  pas- 
torals, and  hymns  in  praise  of  God,  and  war-sonr;s,  were 

Exluoed  by  those  schools.  At  lenptli,  under  Davul  and 
lomon's  reinn,  we  approach  the  poldcn  a^e  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  to  which  succeeded  the  sublime  oraclus  of  the  pro- 
phets. They  uttered,  in  solemn  strains,  promises  and 
threatenines,and  described  better  times  to  eome  in  ima^ety 
borrowed  mwB  the  golden  age.  The  finirttiepoeh  coincides 
with  the  time  about  and  subsequent  to  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity. Then  the  fiery  encr<;y  of  the  prophetic  poetry  was 
;o^l.  and  ])laintivo  songs  of  woe  were  blemled  alternately 
with  joyful  strains,  sung  in  hope  of  their  retuni  to  Zion. 
and  witli  cheerful  festi>-e  hymns,  in  which  the  exjieetation 
of  a  universal  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  was  ei^itessed 
in  vsrioos  ways. 

'With  respect  to  the  external  form,  the  various  species  of  > 
Hebrew  poetry  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  (lescribctl  by  th<; 
iMines  j^iven  to  their  poetic  rompositio[is  by  liie  Greeks  and 
Iluuiang ;  but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  itaeir  arran|;e- 
ment  and  disposition  are  of  the  same  kind.  The  foUowing 
may  be  oonaidssai  sa  distinct  speeiss  of  Hebresr  pootoy 

*  Fiist,  short  trsdftimial  noems,  eontainine  anMdotes  of 
milics.  for  the  ptirpose  of  handing  them  down  to  posterity. 
•Second,  longer  hi8tori(x>-roUgious  poems ;  as.  for  example, 
1  Mesw  <a«n,)  i  and  ii.,  also  Ftelms  esnv.  ckxxvi.  j  and 


poems  of  a  mythic  fonn,  1  Mose<  (Gen.)  iii.  xi.  Tliird,  c  li  > 
these  are  subdiWded  into — 1.  Hymns,  songs  of  praise,  and 
thanksgiving  for  divmewocsbip;  S*  Common  odes,  in  whidi 
other  imoortant  olyeeta  wtn  axpnased  in  snUima  imagery, 
and.  llnuly.  3.  War^mgs,  whieb  often  aaeend  to  dm  dignity 
of  the  ode.  Fourth,  elegies,  lamentations,  pastoral  lays,  and 
songs  in  prniseoflove.  Fifth,  sonj^s  of  a  middle  species, 
which  do  not  attain  the  character  of  the  ode.  Sixth,  di- 
dactic poems,  of  which  tliere  are — 1.  Many  short  ones  in 
the  Psalms ;  and,  2.  Some  of  greater  leuglh  in  Job  and 
Soclesisstea.  To  these  latter  belong— <3.  Fanbles,  IhbleSi 
and  aOsfories;  and,  finally,  4.  Single  sententknis  a|»> 
phthegms,  or  proverbs. 

'  Descriptions  of  the  separate  prophetical  books  are  given 
in  tlie  Introductions  (such  as  ttiose  of  Eichhorn,  Jahn,  Ber- 
thotd.  and  De  Wet(e)  to  the  Old  Testament:  but  those 
books  must  be  divided  into  two  classes,  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  interpretation,  viz.,  those  written  befom,  and  those 
written  amr  the  captivity,  as  the  oharaeter  and  conleaia 
of  the  latter  diflbr  BsatariaUf  fimn  tiuMo  of  tha  JbnMr 

writings, 

'  The  first  period  of  those  writings  is  that  between  Moses 
and  the  captivity.  The  prophets  who  lived  in  thi»  period  la« 
boured  to  oppose  idolab^' ;  and  continually  exercised  this 
grand  theme  of  their  diseouises  and  denunciations  in  new 
forms,  and  under  varions  images  end  conceptions.  They 
announced  on  these  occasions  the  approach  of  divine  justice 
in  the  devastation  of  the  land,  and  the  carrying  oft'  of  its  in- 
habitants, but  they  at  the  same  time  opened  a  view  into  a 
distant  state  of  future  felicity,  the  return  of  the  better  part 
of  the  IsraeUtes  to  the  true  God,  the  return  of  manv  of  them* 
selves  out  of  all  tribes  to  Judsea,  and  their  re-union  as  a 
people.  They  already  saw  many  heathens,  proceeding 
with  the  Jews  towards  Jerusalem,  for  the  observance  of  the 
same  worship;  they  saw  a  divmc  kinpdoin,  whobe  borders 
were  to  be  continually  enUir^'ni<r. 

*  The  other  period  is  that  from  the  exUe  to  Malaohi.  The 
prophets  who  lived  during  this  time  sustained  the  hopes  of 
Israel ;  but  they  at  the  same  time  directed  their  exhorta- 
tions to  the  promotion  of  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  de- 
nounced punishment  a<;ainst  hypocritical  offerini,'s,  against 
indolence  in  doing  good,  against  unrighteousness,  and  many 
other  sins,  as  being  the  cause  of  preventing  Crod  from  ful- 
filling, in  their  complete  extent,  his  promises  to  the  citizens 
of  tM  newly-restored  Jerusalem.  Some  of  tlie  prophets 
already  foresaw  a  timo  of  severe  judicial  punishments  to  be 
inflicted  by  God  on  the  refractory  Israelites.'  (Seder's  Her- 
mencitlicK.) 

The  Engitsh  No  complete  translation  appears  to 

have  been  made  in  the  Saxon  times  into  the  language  thm 
spoken  in  England.  By  some  writers  Bedc  is  said  to  hafia 
made  such  a  translation,  but  this  is  now  generally  undei^ 
stood  to  be  a  mistake.  That  he  translated  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  is.  however,  certain.  One  of  the  best  authenti. 
catc'l  facts  in  his  life  is,  that  he  was  employed  in  trans- 
latin'^  the  Grospel  of  St  John  into  Saxon  at  tlie  time  of  his 
decease.  The  early  writers  who  relate  this  fact  differ  ta- 
spectinff  the  extent  to  whidi  be  had  proceeded  in  traa^ 
lating  this  CkwpeL  No  evidenea  ean  be  produced  that  Uia 
whole  of  the  Scriptures  was,  by  any  person,  rendered  into 
Saxon.  But  of  the  more  important  portions  Saxon  versions 
still  exist  in  manuscript.  We  shall  notice  three  of  the  most 
remarkable  copies: — 1.  A  manuscript  of  the  Psalms  in 
Latin,  with  an. interlinear  Saxon  version.  This  is  nowintim 
Cottonian  Library  at  the  British  Museum,  when  it  ia  mm/^ 
rated  Vespasian  A.  i.  S.  A  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  in 
the  same  library,  numerateil  Nero  D.  iv.  This  contains  the 
Latin  text,  with  an  interlinear  Saxon  version.  Both  these 
manuscripts  are  of  sin);ular  beauty,  and  impress  the  mind 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  respect  for  the  monlu  of  Lindisfam, 
in  whoM  hottM,  and  probably  not  later  than  the  eighth  een- 
tury, thaj  WOK  azeeated.  3.  Another  manuscript  of  tha 
same  class  is  at  OxIM.  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Rushworth  Gloss,  on  account  of  its  havinp  belon(rcd  tn 
Rushworlli  the  historical  writer.  This  manuscript  roniLii:ii 
the  Gr)sp»!ls  only.  Otiier  raanuscrints  exist  of  Saxon  m  r-Kiis 
of  portions  of  this  Scriptures  in  many  libraries ;  and  tticre  ere 
notices  in  WTltan  on  Saxon  affairs  of  several  persons  wko^ 
beside  Bade,  weca  employed  in  the  tnmslation  of  these  iOH 
portent  writings  hito  the  ^maenlar  tongue.  At  the  Ka* 
formation,  when  the  work  of  translating  the  ^5cripture9  met 
with  opposition  from  the  church,  it  was  a  potnl  of  some  im- 
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mlo  ttw  varnaoolar  tongue  were  no  RovelUes  in  England.  It 
wa«  with  thi<i  view  that  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
eucmir;iv;i'(l  Vox,  tho  whtcr  of  the  Martyrolojry,  U»  prepar*.' 
lui  ciliiioii  i>{  iho  Gospels  in  Saxun,  which  ho  did.  and  pub- 
Ikuhui  It  in  1371.  Another  edition,  the  result  of  the  culla- 
tion  of  a  greater  number  of  manuscripts,  was  published  in 
1638,  and  again  in  1665.  Tbi»  was  the  joint  work  of  Junius 
and  ItanhM.  They  gave  at  dw  tame  time  tho  text  of  Ul- 
philas's  version,  itito  tliu  language  called  the  Mssso-Gothic, 
a  kindred,  perhaps  the  parent,  language  of  the  Saxon. 

Devout  persons  socm  to  have  employed  themselves  in 
renderins  portions  of  the  iScripturcs  into  the  language 
qdkatt  m  U&t  toantty,  when  what  we  call  Saxon  was  be- 
mukng  what  wa  now  nil  £aglisb.  It  is  thought  that  the 
whole  of  the  Seriptutea  had  bran  tranilated  in  the  thirteenth 
conturv.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, nut  suitjlo  and  separate  ]»ortions  only  were  translated, 
but  the  whole  of  tho  books  coiiipreheiideJ  ni  tlie  Sacred 
Canon,  and  that  they  were  put  together  in  order  they 
ware  found  in  tlie  Latin  originals.  90  as  to  form  a  volume 
•amring  to  what  w«  mean  wben  we  speak  of  the  Bible. 
There  are  two  pefaona,  both  of  the  ago  of  iCing  Edward  III., 
who  are  said  to  have  exccutefl  this  work.  The  one,  John  de 
Trevisa,  a  nativ  e  of  ConivTull,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
translate<l  tho  work  of  Bnrtholomeus,  '  Do  Proprietatitms 
Ucrutn,'  and  tho  '  Polychronicon  '  of  Higden— the  one  the 
most  popular  Ivxik  in  the  philosophy  of  the  ugc,  the  other  in 
th«  histarf.  Caxton,  wnXiod  not  a  century  after  the  time, 
•aye  ^tat  he  aho  trandalea  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  this 
is  now  matter  of  unrortainty.  But  tliere  is  no  doubt  thnt 
WicklifTe  didlranslate  the  whole  Bible,  or  <;ath^Ted  to>;ethfr 
translations  which  made  an  English  Bible.  Many  copies 
or\his  volume  were  made  about  the  time  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, which  was  about  a  centurv  before  tbc  introduction  of 
printing  into  Eni^and.   Wicklilfe  died  in  1384. 

WieMHU'e  wnion  of  the  Seriptnm  is  deeply  interesting, 
on  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, and  lU  ciJiiiicxion  with  a  favourite  Enjihsh  name.  U 
is  of  some  importance  in  Biblical  htenUure,  as  showing  what 
Latin  version  was  in  his  time  regarded  us  of  tho  highest 
authority  in  England,  and  also  in  what  light  certain  ques- 
tima  in  thet^Dgy  wort  viewed  by  that  early  Reformer.  It 
iaalao  eoriona  as  a  monument  of  the  state  of  the  language 
in  the  middio  of  the  fourteenth  eonlury.  Foreign  g<  iiuiars 
have  reproached  ua  for  not  having  pubiiahed  an  edition  of  U. 
Proposals  arc  now  before  the  country  for  such  a  work,  but 
they  ba\  o  been  but  coldly  received.  The  Now  Testament 
ftom  this  ver&ioa  wus  published  by  John  Lewis,  a  clergy- 
man of  tfarffaie^  in  1731,  and  reprinted  undnr  the  care  of 
Tir.  Baber  of  the  Britiah  Museum  in  1810. 

Frnm  the  time  of  WickUflis  the  authorities  in  the  English 
chuurh  did  whatever  they  could  to  discountenance  the  cir- 
culation of  tho  Scripture*  in  tho  ordinary  hinguat;e  of  the 
peonle.  it  was  regarded  as  a  measure  which  was  likely  to 
praauce  heresies,  and  as  a  work  whioh  eould  never  be 
flCW^trH  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  exactneas.  The  tioM 
wai,  however,  approaching  When  an  opposition  which  was 
irresistible  would  bo  made  to  the  church  in  this  point 

It  is  to  the  resistance  which  was  made  by  tho  ecclesiasti- 
cal aulliorities  of  tlie  time  tliat  we  are  to  attribute  the  re- 
markable iact  Utat,  though  the  art  of  printing  was  in- 
trodooad  into  England  in  or  about  1474,  yet  uo  English 
Bible  or  TesteaMttt  was  printad  till  1526,  and  than  at  a 
foreign  press. 

To  William  TyiiJal  we  owe  a  translation  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  English  tongue,  next  in  antiquity 
to  WicklifTo's.  TyndaL  wa.s  acquainted  with  Luther,  wliose 
advice  and  a^^sistanoe  be  is  reported  to  have  bad  in  his 
traaelatioti.  He  lived  much  abroad,  and  before  1588  ha  had 
eompleted  an  English  versioa  of  the  New  Testament  Of 
this  he  printed  in  that  year  two  disUnet  editions ;  one  in 
quarto  at  Cologne,  another  in  duodecimo  at  Antwerp.  Perfect 
copies  of  either  of  these  ctiitions  are  not  known.  The  few 
imperfect  copies  which  exist  of  tliis,  the  lutitin  Princepsot 
the  English  New  Testament,  and  very  few  tbey  are,  are 
treasur^  as  the  choicest  book  curiositie:..  Tyndal  pcooeeded 
in  hia  wmrk  of  translation,  and  not  lem  vigorously  in  super- 
intending successive  editions  of  hia  New  '^stament  through 
the  press.  They  were  bought  up  and  burnt  in  England  ; 
but  tnis  only  supplied  him  with  the  meaus  of  pruUing  other 
editions  with  such  corrections  and  improvements  as  were 
lUj^jgsted  to  hia.  Ua  ia  aajd  to  have  alao  printed  a  trana- 


•ad  tt  ia  oartain  ditt  1»  did 


late  those  fiveboohsof  Moses,  and  also  many  Other  brekt 
of  the  Old  Tt>starocnt.  He  did  not,  however,  eonvit  to  Ika 
jtrcsH  any  coniplutc  translation  of  the  whole  Saripaufai. 
Tvndid  was  put  to  a  cruel  tlculh  at  Filf.>rd,  near  Antwaf|l^ 
where  hi*  translation  fiisl  appeared,  lu  1636. 

Another  person  who  at  that  early  period  engaged  in  tha 
work  was  Miles  Covcrdala,  a  friend  of  Tyndal.  He  pro- 
duced a  complete  English  Bible,  compoeed  of  TyiuiaTa 
translations,  as  far  as  they  went,  and  faisown.  This  was 
the  first  edition  of  the  Bible  in  K  n  ^1  ish.  Tt  was  fbllowed  by 
several  other  publications  of  the  English  Bible  in  the  inter- 
val between  1535  and  1611,  when  tha  present  authorised 
version  was  first  published.  Of  these  we  shall  give  a  cata- 
logue of  the  moat  remarkable,  obeenring  generall|,  that  of 
each  of  them  there  ware  several  iBstinet  rMmpieaMsns,  and 
of  some  of  them  many. 

1.  Coverdale  s  B\ble.—Th\s  was  printed  at  Zurich.it  is 
believed,  in  1 53.'.,  and  dtdicj.tc  1  I y  Coverdale  to  Henry 

It  was  favourably  received  by  the  court.  In  the  next  year, 
Cromwell,  the  kmg'aviear-general  and  vice-gerent  in  eecle- 
siMtical  matters,  oqjohwd  that  a  copy  of  this  tranahrtinst 
should  be  laid  in  the  dioir  of  everr  parish  ehureh  in  Bng • 
land,  for  every  one  to  read  at  his  pleasure. 

2.  Maithewe's  Bible. — This  also  was  printed  abroed.  bat 
at  the  expense  of  two  English  printers,  Grafton  and  Whit- 
church :  ute  date  is  1 537.  The  name  of  Thomas  Mattbeve, 
whose  adiUon  it  was  said  to  be,  is  feigned.  The  real  editor 
was  John  Rogers,  tbe  first  person  burned  for  beraqr  in  the 
reign  of  Mary.  The  text  ia  fbat  of  Tyndal  and  Onvwdala 

slitrlitly  altererl. 

.i.  t/tij  Great  lUhle,  or  Cranrntr'*. — The  Bibles  hitherto 
publisliod  had  been  but  the  work  of  private  persons.  Cr.»n 
mer,  who  was  at  tliat  tune  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had. 
from  tha  time  when  Coverdalo's  Bible  appeared,  been  anxi- 
ous to  euMe  the  bishops  in  the  preparation  of  an  £ngbsh 
Bible,  which  should  go  to  the  people  under  dwir  expivse 
authority.  He  found  them  not  vcrv  caper  to  enpape  in  tha 
design.  It  is  supposed  that  Covcn^ale  had  much  to  do  la 
the  preparation  of  this  edition.  The  text  is,  in  the  main, 
the  same  with  bis.  Tbe  preface  was  written  by  Cranmct; 
It  was  finished  at  tha  pvess  of  Gfallm  and  WUtehusA  in 
April,  1839. 

4.  npenuf^i  A'Mb.— This  siso  npsnnd  in  1839.  Tha 
editor  was  Richard  Tavatner.  Th»  Httt  is  ftmnad  an  fhst 

of  Matthewe's  Bible. 

There  were  eleven  impressions  of  the  EngUsh  Bible  in  tl.f> 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  but  they  are  considered  as  only  le- 
imprcssions  of  one  or  other  of  the  editions  above  ineoMMd. 

i.  Tht  Geneoa  j9tM«.-— During  the  reign  of  Mary,  asms 
of  the  divines  who  had  been  the  most  forward  in  pwwnetiug' 
tho  Reformation  took  refuge  at  Geneva.  Among  these 
was  Coverdale,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  the  diffusing  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue  as  his  juvulisr 
province  in  the  labour  of  reformation.  He  and  some  otber 
of  the  ProtesUnt  exiles,  aspedsOy  QHby  and  Whilting- 
bam,  set  themselves  to  P^fpsrs  another  edition,  to  ba  a^ 
oompanied  with  notes.  Tbey  were  employed  in  seeing  it 
through  the  press  when  the  death  of  Mary  and  the  arc*?sMoa 
of  Elizabeth  opened  a  way  for  their  return.  Some  rctnau.ol 
behind  to  finish  tho  work,  which  appeare<l  in  1560.  ThisU  n;; 
continued  to  be  the  favourite  Bible  of  the  English  Puritans 
and  of  tbe  Scotch  Preshytarians.  Not  fewar  than  fifty  im- 

Kwsions  of  it  are  known,  and  there  were  ptohsijUy  Ma. 
th  in  tho  text  and  notes  there  is  a  great  leaiung  to  As 
system  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  with  whom  the  exiles  atGetif  «» 
were  intimately  acquainted.  It  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  that  this  edition  is  often  called  the  '  Breoehss 
Bible,'  on  account  of  a  rendering  given  in  Genesis  iiL  7. 

6.  Bithopt  Bible,  or  Parker' t,  soeaUadftom  Matthew 
Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  first  appeared  in  a  isffe 
folio  in  15G8. '  Parker  employed  learned  men  to  review  the 
previous  translations,  c,  iiii  iri'  ti>  in  vfiib  the  originiL*. 
This  edition  exhibits,  m  conset^uencc,  somu  uuLtehai  vaiu- 

tli'Tls. 

7.  The  Doua^  Bible,  of  which  the  New  Testament  was 
first  printed  at  Rheims  ii)  1582,  and  the  Oid  Taatament  si 

Douay  in  1^09-10.  This  is  the  Catholic  version.  Cardmal 
Allen  is  understood  to  have  had  a  priudpel  share  in  tht« 
work. 

This  brings  us  to  the  period  of  King  James's  tran^ 
tion.  Early  in  tbe  roign  of  King  James  I.  there  was  a 
ooniarenoe  of  divinw  of  different  opiniotta  at  HasspiM 
CqiicV  fir  the  sslding  tbe  paaaa  oTtht  dnmh.  b  tkis 
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Mofiuanoe  much  vm  Mid  eonoerniiig  the  impsrfiMtioD* 
•r  tlM  sxtating  tnmilitiotw  «f  th»  ScctpturN.  Tbt  king 
lumsalf.  who  was  often  preMnt  at  these  meetings,  ex- 
imsaed  a  strong  opinion  on  that  point  of  the  debate.  *  I 

wish,"  aaid  ho,  '  some  special  pains  were  taken  for  a  uni- 
form transiauon,  which  should  be  done  by  the  best  learned 
in  both  universities,  then  reviewed  by  the  bishops,  presented 
to  the  privy  council,  and,  lastly,  ratified  by  royal  authority, 
to  b«  read  in  the  whole  church,  and  no  other.'  Out  of  this 
speech  of  the  king's  arose  the  present  English  Bible ;  for 
tM  suggestion  soon  ripened  into  a  resolution.  As  this  is 
the  Bible  which  has  now  for  more  than  two  renturies  been 
the  only  Bible  allowed  to  be  read  in  the  English  church, 
•nd  as  it  is  also  the  Bible  universally  used  in  dissenting 
MUiiBuniUes,  wa  may  be  expected  to  give  a  more  extended 
notiea  of  it  than  of  ue  former  editkms.  Fifty-ftmr  of  the 
persons  in  that  age  most  distinguished  for  tnat  particular 
species  of  learning  which  such  a  duty  required  were  selected 
for  the  work,  aocordinjj  to  tho  kind's  suggestion  :  finally, 
forty-seven  of  them  undertook  tL  They  divided  them&elvos 
into  six  independent  classes,  to  each  of  which  a  certain 
portion  of  the  work  was  ustgned.  Baoh  person  in  the  class 
was  to  produce  his  own  trandatian  of  tbo  whole  eommitted 
to  them :  these  several  translations  were  to  be  revised  at  a 
^reneral  meeting  of  the  class.  When  the  class  had  agreed 
upt^n  their  version,  it  was  to  be  transmitted  to  eacli  of  ttie 
other  elosse^,  so  that  no  pLirt  was  to  come  out  witliuut  the 
sanction  of  the  whole  body. 

Two  of  the  classes  sat  at  Westminster,  two  at  Oxford,  and 
two  at  Cambridge.  The  instructions  which  they  received 
from  the  king  were,  tliat  they  should  adhere  to  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  which  was  then  ordinarily  read  in  the  churches, 
mukin!;  an  few  deviations  from  it  as  possible.  They  were, 
howcTcr,  to  use  the  other  versions,  and  to  consult  the  trans- 
lations which  had  been  made  into  oth(>r  ni>Mlern  languages ; 
and  they  were  to  keep  in  the  old  eeclesiastical  words,  such  as 
church,  &b.  When  a  wwd  had  diven  significations,  *  that 
should  be  kept  which  had  been  roost  commonly  used  by 
the  antient  fathers,  beini;  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  tho 
place,  an  1  tiic  analo<^y  of  faith.'  No  marginal  notes  were 
to  be  used,  except  for  tho  further  explication  of  some 
(Sreek  or  Hebrew  word.  References  to  parallel  passages 
might  be  given.  Tliey  were  to  call  in  the  asti«tance  of 
any  learned  nan  who  was  known  to  have  made  this  lubjeot 
his  study. 

They  were  empbyed  npon  the  work  for  three  years, 
namely  from  1607  to  1610  ;  procecdinfj  with  that  delibera- 
tion and  car«  which  so  weighty  an  undertaking  required. 
The  names  of  the  dMnet  engaged  in  it.  and  tho  portions 
are  known  wbieh  weie  aommittad  to  each  class,  are  nresen^d. 
If  we  say  that  there  are  fhw  namaa  among  them  wnieh  have 
ao«ured  a  lastinf^relebrity,  we  are  only  saying  of  them  what 
is  toe  usual  fate  of  divines.  The  name  of  Bishop  Andrews 
is  the  first  in  pi  ill  ail  the  first  in  celebrity.  It  is  believed 
thiit  Bancroft,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  not 
Olio  of  the  professed  translators,  had  much  to  do  in  the  super- 
intendence of  the  work.  It  oame  forth  from  the  pras  of 
Robert  Barker  in  Kit. 

This  is  then  the  preat  »ra  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Bible.  From  that  lime  to  the  prusciit  there  has  been  iio 
serious  intention  entertained  in  the  church  of  any  revision 
of  this  translation.  It  is  admitted  universally  that  it  is 
in  tiie  main  an  admirable  translation.  But  many  per- 
sons in  the  church  who  have  thought  that*  ezoellent  as  it 
confessedly  is,  U  it  not  the  hest  poMible  tranatation ;  and 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  time  was  arrived  for  rcvisin<^  the 
work  of  the  divines  of  the  days  of  King  James,  especially 
since  the  general  principles  of  translation  seem  now  tn 
better  understood  than  heretofore,  and  the  investigations  of 
men  of  learning  in  the  manuscripts  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Teatameot  in  the  originala  have  led  to  the  establish- 
nwnt  of  a  test  wUeh  la  allowed  to  make  a  nefoer  appioaeh 
to  the  text  as  left  by  the  ori^'inal  writers,  than  that  whieb 
was  used  by  King  James's  translators. 

It  has  however  been  found  that  e\  n  il  sequent  edition 
of  the  Bible  has  deviated  not  only  in  t^pcllln>;,  but  slightly 
al«o  in  other  respects,  from  the  original  edition  of  1611. 
Thus,  the  Rev.  T.  Gnrtia  has  lately  shown  that  the  use  of 
die  dtstinetive  ItaKe  and  cspital  letters  in  that  edition  has 
by  no  means  been  scnipnlously  copied  in  those  that  havp 
Allowed  it.  In  tliis  respect  ic  appears,  however,  tliat  the 
alterations  which  have  luen  mad  '  are  really  amendments, 
^  which  the  t|pegr»pUy  of  the  modern  editions  w  made 


more  conformable  to  the  pcindbie  adopted  the  tranw 
latOTB.  On  the  other  hand,  tt  nas  keen  shown,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  of  Edinburgh,  Iwtti  in  a  pam 

Ehlet  published  by  him  in  IbiG,  and  in  hi*  evidence  given 
efore  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1831,  that 
the  prohibition  against  the  received  version  of  the  Bible 
being  printed  by  any  persons  except  tho  king'a  piiniers  and 
the  two  English  universities  has  by  no  moans  aaennd  that 
accuracv  in  tho  impressions  with  a  view  to  whidt  it°  is  pro* 
fcssed  that  the  restnction  is  maintained.  Thus,  in  an  Edin- 
burgh edition  of  1816,  we  have  in  Luko  vi.  23,  '  Him  that 
taketh  away  thy  cloak,  forbid  to  (for  'not')  'to take  away 
thv  c^i  also ;'  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  40,  '  Let  all  tongues  (for 
'  things')  *  be  done  decently  and  in  order.'  So,  in  a  stereo* 
typo  edition,  published  by  the  lung's  printers  in  England  m 
1819,  in  1  Cor.  viii.  6.  instead  of  'To  ns  there  is  but  one 
God,'  the  reading  is  *  To  us  three  is  but  ono  God-'  Many 
of  the  older  editions  abound  in  such  errors  to  a  much 
f,'reater  extent.  Mr.  Curtis  has  also  |x)inted  out,  even  in 
bume  of  the  most  recent  editions,  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  such  errors  as  *  heart'  lbrbart»'  *aoa*  fbr  'auii,*  *lbrth' 
for  *  four,'  &c. 

But  while  nodinig  has  heen  done  by  authority,  many 
persons  have  produced  now  and,  as  they  presume,  improved 
translations  of  particular  books.  Dr.  Geddes,  a  Culholiu 
divine,  but  who  had  no  particular  attachment  to  his  church 
to  mtlui.ncc  him  in  iii«  version,  published  a  translation  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  "restamcnt.  Lowth,  Bishop 
of  London,  and  Dodson,  a  learned  layman,  both  pubhshed 
translatiooa  of  tte  Prophecy  of  Isaiah ;  Blayney,  a  tramln- 
tion  of  the  minor  proDbcts,  and  Stock,  an  Irish  bishop,  of 
the  book  of  Job.  Other  translations  of  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  have  appeare<l,  nor  have  there  been  wanting 
those  who  have  attempted  the  too  arduous  task  of  translat- 
ing the  whole  of  these  books.  Numerous  translations  have 
been  published  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  we  may 
particularly  single  out  as  the  works  of  men  of  learning  ana 
nigh  character  that  by  Gilbert  Wakofldd  and  that  by  New* 
come,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Still  more  numerous  have  been  the  c<litionsof  theKnglisli 
Bible  in  the  version  of  King  James,  with  notes,  paraphrsu>e». 
and  practical  expositions.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our 
entering  upon  an  enumeration  of  these  works.  We  must 
however,  name  as  works  which  are  highly  esteemed,  the 
Family  Bible,  prepared  by  tho  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  rector  of 
Aston-Sandford.  in  Buckinghamshire,  a  clergyman  of  what 
are  called  e\an^elical  sentiments  ;  the  Commentary  on  the 
Bible  by  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.,  a  leading  mini.^ier  among 
tho  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  and  the  Family  Bible  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wellbeloved,  of  York,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
of  Unitarian  aentiments,  a  work  at  present  incomplete,  in 
which  the  learned  author  has  united  valuable  critical  matter 
for  tho  accomplished  scholar,  with  much  useftil  information 
for  the  iuilearne<l  reader. 

BIBLE  SOClETlKb.  Associations,  supported  by  vo- 
luntary coiiinliuiions,  for  the  general  circulation  of  copiaa  oT 
the  Sacred  iicriptures,  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  pecu- 
liarly to  the  present  century.  Whatever  had  previously 
been  done,  either  by  soi  ioties  or  individuals,  in  the  way  of 
translating  or  printing  the  Bible,  is  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  wliat  has  been  done  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
from  1804  to  1835.  Previous  to  tho  formation  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  associations  in  Great  Britain 
which  inunded  among  their  objects  the  oireulation  of  the 
Bible  wore:— 

1.  The  Sriftcty  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New 
EnKlaad.  originally  incorporated  by  an  ordinance  of  parlia- 
ment in  1649,  and  rc-incorporated  in  16C1,  after  the  Re- 
storation. The  missionary  £liot,  known  as  the  Apostle  of 
the  American  Indians,  after  labouring  to  reduce  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tribea  then  snnoundinK  the  inlant  colony  to 
writing,  effected  a  transhtion  of  the  whte  into  it.  whidi  was 
printed  in  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation.  This 
edition  of  the  Bible,  which  is  de<li<  atLHl  to  Charles  II.,  ccn. 
tains  the  IHalms  of  David,  attempted  to  be  done  into  Indiim 
metre,  which  Cotton  Mather  tell*  us  were  used  in  the  oou- 
gregations  of  the  coin  crtt  d  natives. 

2.  The  Socie^  for  Promoting  ChriHian  Knowlsdgci, 
established  in  Itn.  Tt  had  caused  an  cditfon  of  the  New 
Testament  to  be  printed  in  Arabic,  tlic  wlio!"  of  the  Scri:>' 
turcs  in  Manx,  and  four  editions  of  the  Seni  tures  iu  t'l.o 
Welsh  languofre. 

3.  The  ISociety  for  th»  Propagation  of  the  Qo6^l  ia 
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Foreign  Parts,  estaMi^licil  1701.  Thia  and  tho  preceding 
institutions  were  under  the  entire  nUMgOllMnt  Of  IDtnbers 
(if  the  Erteteliibed  Cbuich. 

4.  1h»  Soetetv  in  Scofland  Ibr  Propagating  Christian 

Knowledge,  incorporttn!  1709.  It  had  dlietriimted  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Gaelic  luri^'uagc. 

5.  The  Society  for  ProinotinR  Religioua  Knu\vle<lj,'e 
amoDg  the  Poor,  established  1 750.  Tlie  subscribers  were 
entitled  once  in  two  years  to  copies  of  the  Scriptures  or 
ether  work*  publiahed  by  the  aociely,  at  a  reduced  charge. 

8.  The  Blue  Society,  estaUkhed  in  1780,  for  the  purpose 
cf  circulating  the  Scriptures  amonff  soldiers  and  sailors  ex- 
clusively. In  about  twenty  years  it  had  distributed  about 
30,0()0  copies. 

7.  The  Society  for  the  Sup^Ktrt  and  Encouragement  of 
Sunday  Schools.  cstabUabed  in  1783.  It  provided  the  Sun- 
day schools  with  eopiee  ef  the  BiUe  and  Testament,  and 
vith  spelling-booka. 

8.  The  trench  Bible  Society,  established  in  L<jndon  in 
1792,  for  tUc  purpuse  of  di*tributuij;  cojpics  of  the  Scriptures 
in  France.  This  institution  had  made  arrangen;ents  with 
a  printer  for  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  m  the  French  lan- 
guage, when  its  operations  were  entirely  stopped  by  the 
Revoltttion*  At  the  peace  of  Amiena  it  vae  diaooveced  that 
the  printer  with  whmn  the  eontnwt  had  been  mede.  and 
who  nad  received  a  <;i:rn  rjf  money  on  the  society's  account, 

,  had  been  ruined  m  Uii.  uitervui.and  was  unable  to  coiiijdetc 
his  angagemeuts. 

Such  wen  the  means  in  existence  previous  to  the  close 
of  the  laat  eeatwy  ibr  emartng  the  gemml  elnwlalion  ef  the 
Scrmttnes. 

Tne  moat  important  of  the  above  eaaodatiofia,  in  foet  the 

only  one  which  could  attempt  the  circulation  of  the  Bible 
on  a  lar;;e  scale,  was  the  Society  for  Pruiuoling  Christian 
Knowledge.  Its  efforts,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  commensiirato  with  thti  increasing  demand.  I'he 
following  statement  attributes  to  a  tardiness  in  its  onera- 
tioiu  tlw  Amuitiain  of  the  Brittah  and  Fmeign  Bibk 
Society;— 

In  1787  a  clergyman  in  T.on-lnn.  ivlio  had  been  applied 
to  lor  Bibles  by  a  brother  clert^yiuan  ui  Wales,  wrote  tu  the 
latter,  stating  that  he  had  received  twenty-flve  copies  from 
the  society  fur  distributing  Bibles  aino^^r  the  soldiers  and 
sailors;  and  that  ho  was  collecting  money  to  send  more, 
which  he  bought  of  the  Society  for  Pfomoting  Cliristian 
Knowledge,  *  who  akme  in  London  have  got  any  Welsh 
Bibles.'  A  year  afterwards  the  -^mr  irdividuul  wrote  to 
his  correspondent  in  Wales,  statiiiij  mat  ■  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  obtaining,  through  the  a.ssistance  of  another  society  , 
and  with  the  help  of  Mr.  T.'s  purije,  no  less  a  number  than 
1000  Welsh  Bibles  ;  but  the  society,  viz.  the  Society  for 


Promoting  Chiiatian  Knowledge*  lefuaes  to  pat  with 
dian  900.«nd«h«t«tepmew1iie)i«)tQgetherm*ke«Si;fltf. 
each.  This  has  entiialy  defbatad  the  deaign,  ao  Ibr  aa  I  am 

concerned  in  it." 

Towards  the  close  of  1791,  a  clergyman  who  had  been 
visiting  Wales  alluded,  on  his  return  to  London,  to  the 
acHOi^ef  Bibles:— *  I  heard  great  complaining  amongst 
the  poor  Ar  want  ef  Biblea,  and  that  there  were  none  tol>e 
bad  for  money.'  A  fSteeh  leties  of  eflbrta  were  made  in  order 
In  irt'luco  tlie  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  t.) 
puLli^li  another  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible  ;  and  a  corre- 
spon  li  n '  ■  'vas  entered  into  with  the  .society,  which  may  be 
seen  in  Dealtry's  Vindication  q/*  the  Bniish  and  Foreign 
Bible  Sodeijf,  Tha  elgeet  ef  this  correspondence  was  to  in- 
daoe  the  aoeie^  to  undertake  an  edition  of  10,000  Bibles 
for  eirottlation  amongst  the  Welsh,  and  the  applicants  ex- 
pressed their  v;  ill- -,  '  to  talco  and  pay  for  5(iO0  as  goon 
as  tbov  were  printed.  At  length,  in  July,  1792,  Icruss  were 
agreetl  upon  with  the  society,  and  the  wishes  for  a  supply  of 
Bibles  seemed  on  the  point  of  fulfilment.  On  the  29tn  of 
Oetober,  however,  the  individual  who  had  conducted  the 
MKotiationa  with  the  socie^  complained  9i  its 'dilatory, 
indeeisive,  and  rehietant*  conduct  The  loeiety  eoold  not 
be  made  to  believe  that  '  a  largo  nmnbcr  of  Bibles  could 
be  pot  off;'  it  seenie<l  averse  to  incur  the  expense  of  a 
suppU  ,  although  not  likely  to  be  more  than  from  1500/. 
to  2uuui.  In  fine,  the  society  sunoondetl  the  subioct  with 
io  many  difllonlilies  Ibnk  for  die  preaedft  it  <at  leiuetantly 


At  length.  In  17M,  after  an  interval  oTabont  fbur  years, 

dnrin^  -vhir-h  it  may  he  presumed  the  AfH-iety  continued  to 
be  urged  on  the  point,  an  edition  of  the  WeUn  Bible,  Com* 


Enon  Prayer,  and  Singing  Psalms,  to  the  amount  of  1 0,fM>, 
with  2000  extra  Testaments,  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  la 
1799  copies  wer>>  ready  for  delivety.and  the  society  liberally 
offered  tfiam  on  modetale  temn»  The  whole  of  the  editioe 

was  soon  dispovd  of,  as  thirty  yean  had  elapsed  aince  the 
last  edition  han  appeared,  llie  wants  of  the  PrincipaLtv 
hivinsr,  li  i  ■  iw  r,  only  been  partially  ^ali^^ed,  the  di-maod 
for  Bibloii  on  the  part  of  tho»e  who  had  not  porucipated  m 
the  recent  supply  became  louder  than  before.  Applicatioa 
was  made  in  the  year  1800  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  aocieqr 
were  disposed  to  vndertake  another  edition.  In  180S  the 
hope  of  engaging  the  society  to  enlarge  the  supply  was 
abandoned.  The  plan  of  oontracting  for  a  supply  of  Welsh 
Bibles  without  the  co  operation  of  the  soc-.ety  w  as  ii.cn 
agitated  for  the  first  time.  It  wa-s  sug^i,-su>d  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Charles,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Established 
Church,  but  who  was  at  the  time  officiating  in  the  coogrv- 
gations  of  the  Welsh  CaMnistle  Vethodists.  On  the  7th 
of  Uerenil"  r.  I'-oi,  the  subject  of  the  scarcity  of  Bibles  ic 
Wales  havitiu  bet  u  uilroduce<l  by  Mr.  Josofrii  Tarn  in  a 
circle  of  friends,  Mr.  Charles,  who  happened  to  be  vi,:t:r,^ 
London,  and  was  present,  propuiied  raikuig  by  voluntary 
contributions  a  sum  iMfBeient  for  printing  an  edition.  He 
insisted  upon  the  umney  of  applying  to  'new  and  eittnor- 
dinary  means'  Ibr  effecting  this  purpwe.  Tn  the  eoorse  ef 
the  evening,  the  Rev.  .Joseph  Hughes,  a  Baptist  minister, 
su^L'csted  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  the ^<^<Tnf  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  a  call  was  made  u|  u  Ii  ni  to  pn  pan- 
an  address  in  which  the  subject  might  be  presenii^^  to  pub- 
lie  consideration.  The  matter  was  soon  after  laid  before  the 
late  llr.  Wilberfoice.  Mr.  Chatica  Grant,  now  Lord  Gleoelg, 
and  other  men  of  like  views.  TheRev.C.  F.  A.SteinkopC 

Lutheran  minister  at  the  Savoy  chnrch  in  lyiiidon,  cfTf-r.  i 
to  make  inquiries  in  the  course  of  a  coiilinenlul  journey  ha 
was  about  t)  undertake,  as  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip 
tores  in  that  quarter.   A  similar  course  vias  cootemplatcd 
with  respeetto  Cheat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  occurrences  detailed  above  took  place  prior  te  the 
end  of  May,  1803.  By  this  time  the  appeal  whklk  1^. 
Huijhes  had  been  called  U|>on  to  prepare  was  finished.  Its 
title  w;is ;  '  The  E.tc^llence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  an  Ar- 
!:;unient  for  their  more  general  Diffusion.'  The  i-uduncntK 
of  the  Bible  Society  were  developed  in  this  address,  and 
having  been  extensively  circulate<l.  it  was  deemed  in  the 
month  of  January*  1804,  that  a  sufficient  period  bad  elaeaad 
for  the  dhettsewn  of  its  merits,  and  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived for  putting  the  plan  into  activity.  Samuel  M:'!^. 
Esq..  who  bad  prepared  an  outline  in  the  preceding  ve&r. 
now  coniplctwl  tlie  details  of  the  plan.  The  projectoii  »o- 
ciety  had  at  first  received  the  name  of  the  '  Society  for  Pro- 
moting a  more  extensive  Circulation  of  the  Scriptures  both 
at  Home  and  Abroad;'  but  it  was  now  changed  to  th»t«< 
'  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soeiety.* 

On  Wednesday,  March  7th.  1S04,  a  nublic  meeting,  coc- 
vcncd  by  a  circular  address,  was  hela  at  the  London  Ta- 
vern, Bishopsgate-street,  to  discuss  the  means  of  funning  ibe 
society.  The  attendance  consisted  of  about  300  individuals  cf 
varioQs  relignna denominations.  The  firstandaecond  melii- 
tions  moved,  were  as  follows:—!.  'That  n  aoeioiy  shall  be 
fo  rm  ed .  with  this  designation,  the  "  British  and  Feieign  BiUe 
.Society,"  of  which  the  s<:ile  object  shall  be  toencourag«  a  wider 
diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.*  2.  'That  this  society  sfaill 
add  its  endeavours  to  those  employed  by  other  societies  for 
circulating  the  Scriptures  through  the  British  dominioDs. 
and  ifiallalso.  according  to  its  ability,  extend  itafaifluenoe  to 
other  countries,  whether  Christian,  Mahometan,  er  ftcuk* 
Seven  other  resolutions  relating  to  the  or^anixattoD  dr  tka 
siK'iety  were  passed  unanimously.  A  committee  was  formed, 
700/.  were  at  once  subscribed,  and  the  institution  wu  con- 
sidered to  be  fairlv  in  existence. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1804,  the  committee  met  to 
complete  the  organization  of  the  inatitutioB.  The  tlik9> 
six  individuals  composing  the  committee  oompiised  mts 
of  various  religious  opinions.  It  mtist  be  toaSemei 
that  they  were  tiurrounded  with  considerable  difficultxa. 
Every  step  in  fact  was  on  delicate  ground,  and  thi 
was  more  especially  manifest  when  an  individual  •-- 
poi»ed  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes  tote 
office  0**  s/cretary.  This  motion  was  opposed  by  the  lbs; 
J.Owen,  aAerwavds  one  of  the  seeretarbts  and  ttit  histerin 
of  the  Bible  Society,  who  insisted  in  strong  terms  oo '  ilw 
impropriety  and  impolicy  of  constituting  u  tm.-  ni>- 

nister  the  secretary  of  an  institution  which  was  dasisssd 
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te  unite  the  whole  hn  ly  of  Coristiatis,  anr!  f  r  whic  h  it^ 
directors  had  evinct'd  &o  lauf?ablo  an  anxicly  tu  obtain 
till*  patronafre  and  co-openrtioti  of  the  eslablislied  church.* 
The  individual  who  had  moTed  Mr.  Hughes's  appoint- 
xnont  an  well  a«  the  committee  generally,  taw  Cbtt  |inpriety 
of  Mr.  Owen's  objections ;  but  it  was  fortunate  that  the 
opportunity  had  arisen  which  called  them  forth,  as  they 
le>i  to  an  arrangement,  the  principle  of  which  was  at  once 
judicious  and  hberal,  that  when  acted  upon,  as  it  has  been 


m  all  the  tBOWDents  of  the  society,  it  has  oomlitllted  one  of 
the  chief  oonMi<<etoOM  of  ils  ttebiUty  and  ■ueoen.  It  «u 
aeeordinKly  moved  thatlibe  Rev.  Joitali  Pntt,  RD.,  the  te* 

cretary  tn  the  Churrh  Missionary  Society,  who  })ad  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Owen  as  a  fit  individual,  should  be  ap- 
pointed secretary,  in  conjunction  with  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Hu<:lu>s. 
The  crwtion  of  another  oflicc  was  tbcn  »uggoited,  in  order 
that  tike  forei<;n  churches  might  be  represented  in  the  so- 
ciei^ ;  Mid  Rev,  Mr.  Steiokopff  «m  appointed  foreign 
secretary.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  '  The  progrexs  of 
nil  hi)ur  carried  llie  committee  on,  from  tbo  hasty  sugges- 
t  ions  ut  a  nhort-sighUHi  attachment  to  the  wise  determination 
of  a  liberal  policy.'  To  prerenttbe  operation  of  temporary 
feeling  in  the  appointmeiit  of  the  governing  body,  the  future 
proportion  of  ehurehmen,  disMntert,  end  foreigners  on  the 
roramittee  wa^  distinctly  defined.  This  bo<ly  was  to  on-ist 
of  thirty-six  individuals,  viz.,  f)rei^Mi«r&,  resident  m  or 
near  the  iur:-,  j)iU>,  firtei-n  churclnnen,  and  fifteen  dis- 
itentert ;  the  whole  of  the  thirty-six  being  laymen.  Tiie 
tAKUfvem  end  ministen  generally  had  a  seat  and  vote 
on  IkecoiiitBittee  on  tlie  tune  tennt  by  wbieh  tliey  became 
raenbei*  of  the  eoeie^.  Mr  Rratt  baring  vdlaauurily  re- 
signed hie  oOeo,  Kr.  0««»  ««•  apiwialed  Mcntary  in  bis 

place. 

On  Wednesday,  May  2nd,  1804,  a  general  meeting 
»f  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  the  institution  took  place, 
at  whteh  I^rd  Teignmouth  was  appointed  president  of  the 
'nstitution.  On  the  5th  of  May,  the  bishops  of  London, 
l>urham,  Kxeter,  and  St.  David's,  recognised  the  society 
'oy  sen  ; -i^^  :n  their  names  as  subsoribert,  and  in  Jnattfioy 
accepted  the  olhce  of  vice-presidents. 

Such  was  the  formation  of  the  Blittth  and  Foreign  Bible 
Soewtf ;  and  it*  aubewnMnt  ItMotf  iavoivee  that  «tf  all  li- 
■nilar  intltutiona  wMeb  it  has  called  into  exiitaBee  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Tlie  first  foreign  bible  society  was  forinetl 
at  Nuremberg  in  18U4:  but  the  seat  of  itii  oper.itions  was 
at'torwarils  transferred  to  Bilsle.  This  was  termed  tlie  Ger- 
man Bible  Society.  In  1 80S,  a  society  was  established  at 
Berlin,  which  afterwards,  in  1814,  became  merged  in  the 
national  instttutioa  of  the  Prussian  Bible  Society,  which  in 
tlie  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence  has  distributed  7 1 7,977 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Notwithstanding  the  war,  whicli 
for  a  time  would  appear  to  have  presented  a  formidable 
ob.^tniction  to  tlie  progress  of  such  associations,  tlw  oonti- 
nent  of  Europe  may  Im  deaoritied  as  having  beooDMb  in  a 
ffiew  yean,  literally  covered  with  bible  aoeietiea.  In  St.  Pb> 
tersburg.  the  Russian  Bible  Society  was  established,  not 
merely  with  the  sanction,  but  by  the  formal  authority  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  during  the  year  181:5.  After  liie  ac- 
eeaaion  of  the  present  emperor,  Nicholas,  the  operations  of 
tllia  tooiai^t  and  of  all  its  auxiliaries,  amounting  in  number 
to  SM,  were  suspended  bv  an  imperial  ukase.  The  motives 
which  led  to  this  do  not  distinctly  appear ;  though  probably 
arising  from  the  dissensions  amongst  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Greek  church,  numbers  of  whom  viewed  with  jealousy  the 
efforts  which  were  making  to  disseminate  the  scriptures; 
but  permiaiion  waa  aflerwarda  given  to  establish  a  Pro- 
tMtani  Bible  BoHety,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Pro- 
testants in  Riv-«ia  witli  the  Scriptures.  A  bo<-iety  was 
formed  in  Pans,  in  IS  18.  This  now  exists  under  the  title 
of  the  French  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

There  are  at  present  societies  or  agents  at  Tou.uuse, 
Frankfort,  Colmar,  Muhlha.i-eu,  \  ariaii>  places  in  Switier- 
landtWiirlemberg,  Saxony,  at  Warsaw,  Cologne,  Elberfeldt, 
Neuwied,  Cleneva,  Dorpat.  in  Sweden.  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark,  in  B  '^jium  and  Holland.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy,  effort*  are  making  to  introduce  the  Scripture*. 
Agents  are  also  in  Greece,  and  at  Smyrna,  Bucharest,  Con- 
stantinople, Daina.«rus.  Astmchan.  Selinginsk,  and  Tunis, 
flee.,  exelnaive  of  the  extensive  connexions  of  th«  Society 
throu:;huut  tha  British  dapendeneias  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  thr  firvt  society  which 
formed       that  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  in 


1  SO"?.  Tins  example  waa  imitated  in  numorous  other  placw 
of  the  Union  ;  and  in  1816  the  idea  of  a  general  national 
institution  was  carried  into  execution^  by  the  ettabliahmeiit 
of  the  Araencan  Bible  Society. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  trace  ftirther  the  progress  of 
the  formation  of  other  societies  in  different  prts  of  the 
globe,  the  details  being  in  ail  cases  similar.  We  therefore 
return  to  the  immedisis  bistofy  of  ths  Britiah  and  Foicign 
Biblti  Societv. 


The  first  application  of  the  loeivly  s  funds  to  printing  the 
Scriptures  in  a  foreign  langiMKs  took  place  in  1 804.  when 
9000  co|ries  were  Hn^pMed  for  drrolatton  among  the  Mo« 

hawk  Indians.  At  this  time  the  foundation  was  laid  of 
a  library,  which  has  become  by  frequent  aeccssions  a  va- 
luable and  curious  tvjUection  of  biblical  literature.  The  so- 
ciety w  a.^  very  early  called  upon  to  exercise  iti  indgtoent 
and  discretion  in  regulating  the  movements  which  it  had 
produced.  It  had  adopted  from  the  first,  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  the  resolntion  of  circulating  only  the  authoruusd 
English  version  nf  thr  Sr  i  uircs  without  note  or  comment. 
The  nidividual  who  pr  >po>e<l  the  Mohawk  version  was  well 
known  to  the  Indians,  and  thinking  to  pr^oia  Cur  the  Won 
filvoarable  reception  of  the  Scriptursa  among  them,  ha 
wtoCe  an  addreet  every  way  cwleolated  to  effect  this  yw 
pose,  which  he  caused  to  be  pasted  inside  each  copv.  Tha 
society,  in  strict  adherence  to  its  c<>nviction  of  the  duty 
of  circulating  the  Scriptures  alone  was  compelled  to  sup- 
press the  excellent  address  which  had  been  prepared.  The 
zeal  with  which  the  Nuremberg  society  entered  upon  iu 
labours  was  of  the  most  praiseworthy  character;  but  it 
unlhrtanately  pledged  itself  to  supply  lOOO  copies  of  the 
Catholic  Testuaient,  and  althuui,'!!  in  this  instance  the  copies 
required  were  not  dimply  traiiblatiuns  from  the  Vulgate,  but 
a  more  Protestant  edition,  yet  the  London  Society  again  Ml 
the  necessity  of  abiding  by  the  rule  which  permitted  them 
to  circulate  onlv  the  authorised  vendon.  The  pmdenee, 
good  sense,  and  moderation  of  the  commiltfe  nf  the  Bible 
Society,  exercised  at  this  period,  when  it  rotgat  have  been 
anticipated  that  it  would  have  been  anxious  to  awaken  thu 
enthusiasm  rather  than  repress  the  teal  of  its  supporters, 
have  throughout  its  whole  career  IbtlMd  tha  ttost  remark- 
able  charaeieristies  of  its  proceedinn. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  genenu  ears  and  pmdenee  of 
thr  rnnuniftee,  a  deviati  n  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  fun- 
damental rule,  which  pernnls  only  the  circulation  of  the 
authorized  version,  raised  a  controversy  which  at  one  time 
appeared  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  society.  About  the 
year  1821  it  began  to  be  intimated  publicly,  that  theeom* 
mittee  had  been  in  the  practice  of  permitting  thcapocry* 
phal  books  to  be  intermingled  in  such  copies  uf  the  Scrip- 
tures as  were  furnished  to  foreign  societies.  Tin  '.;lui  i1i 
friends  of  the  authorized  version  exclutively  Unik  up  the 
matter  very  warmly,  especially  in  Scotland ;  tJia  eontrovsiqf 
was  carried  on  with  much  beet  and  acrimony;  and  (a  na- 
tuts]  eoaaequenee  in  all  such  eontroveniies)  tlw  original  ae* 
cusation  wiis  not  allowetl  to  stand  alore.  Complaints  were 
niarle  of  mal-pi aclices  in  the  expeiuiiUire  of  the  society's 
fumU;  the  correctness  of  many  of  the  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  made  under  thu  daeciion  of  the  committee  was 
impugned ;  and  other  matters  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  tha 
managers  of  the  society,  all  of  which  combined  led  to  a  se> 
cession  of  many  auxiliary  societies,  and  wedtened  for  a  time 
the  authority  and  intluencc  of  the  parent  society.  The 
committee,  in  1826,  brought  forward  the  following  resolu- 
tions:—' I.  That  the  fundamental  law  of  the  society,  which 
limits  its  operations  to  the  circulation  of  the  Holv  Scrip- 
tures, be  fblly  and  distinctly  recognised  as  excluaing  the 
circulation  of  the  Apocrypha.  1.  Tl^at  in  conformity  to  the 
preceding  resolution,  no  pecuniary  aid  can  be  granted  to 
any  society  circulating  the  .Apocrypha;  nor,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  being  applied  m  conformity  to  the  sud  resolutioit. 
to  any  individual  whatever.  3.  That  in  all  cases  in  whicL 
grants,  whether  gratuitous  or  otherwise,  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  made  to  any  so> 
ri'  tv,  thr  t  oioks  he  issued  bound,  and  on  t!ic  r-xprcs  mnrh- 
tioii  liiat  tiicy  shall  be  distributee!  without  alteranon  or  ad 
dition.'  Confidence  has  been  gradually  restored  since  these 
resolutions  were  acted  upon ;  and  the  aodeto  is  now  <I836) 
in  a  higher  state  of  activity  and  pioqimty  than  it  has  «v«i 
enjoyed  since  its  foundation. 

It  would  have  bsen  utteriy  impossible  for  the  Bible  So- 
ciety to  extend  it*  operations  into  every  corner  of  the  ^'!ob« 
unless  its  resources  bad  been  increased  by  the  various 
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bnatAm  Into  wUsh  it  mdfled.  Thew  lirmiMbw  nave  mm- 

municatfd  life  and  eneruy  to  tlie  piirr  nt  sfeni  from  Uic  n\:><-l 
remoti^  i»r.J  ttistantqu.utors.  Thy  ^jrowlU  tif  j»yciL-iiL's  wlu»e 
)l>or!itioiv-  (  I-. I  auxiliary  U>  thoMofthe  oriuitiul  iiistitutioii 
docs  not  appear  tu  have  been  \  orv-  rapid.  In  March,  180d,  the 
lint  Bible  association  wasi  rirnit.'d  at  GUs^gow;  in  July,  an 
anoeiAtioD  «u  formed  in  IxHwkta ;  Mid  in  April.  1806.  oM 
wu  fonnod  at  BinBing:haBt  TbaM  MMcikwnu  had  not  a 
separate  and  distinct  existence,  and  possessed  no  indepen- 
dent forms  of  government :  they  were  simply  iinioos  of  a 
ftw  individuals  whoso  contributions  were  devoted  to  the 
parent  socieijr.  In  proportion  as  the  system  of  which  they 
fiMUMd  «  part  gatlierea  power  and  influence,  they  neces- 
sarily assumed  a  more  imporCaiit  ebaracter.  As  auxiliary 
focietiea.  although  still  in  connexion  vitli  their  prototype, 
their  functions  and  exertionc  became  nove  indtTidual  and 
.ocal  in  tlieir  nature.* 

Tlio  first  auxiliary  Bible  society  wa«  eatablislicd  on  tlie 
28th  of  March,  1809,  at  ReadinK.  It  adopted  the  regu- 
letione  of  the  pannt  aoeb^.  On  the  3uih  of  the  same 
mondi,  auzSiocj  loeietiea  vwe  eetabliehed  at  Nottingba a 
and  Neinmstle-upon-Tyne.  The  Sdinburfh  Sodety  was 
established  J uly  31  ;  and  <;imilar  institutions  were  formed 
in  East  Lothiun,  I.ee<ls,  and  Exeter,  on  the  4 tb  of  October, 
J'jtli  of  October,  and  8tli  of  Dei  eiiilmr,  respectively.  The 
first  auxiliary  institution,  established  in  the  year  1810,  wag 
at  Manchester.  An  auxitiMy  Bible  society  was  formed  at 
Kendal  on  the  Sth  of  January ;  one  at  Bristol  on  the  1st  of 
Febmevy ;  one  at  Sbeflleld  on  (he  5th ;  one  at  Leieeetw  on 
the  19th;  and  the  Hull  Auxiliary  Society  was  established 
April  4.  Eleven  of  these  institutions  had  been  established 
previous  to  the  sixth  Rniii\  ersary  of  the  parent  society.  The 
publie  nature  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  these  gocietigs  oecmOPed  the  clairos  and  merits 
of  the  institution  to  be  much  more  fenenlly  known  and  ac- 
knowkdt^ed ;  and  the  formal  reeo^ition  of  its  vnlue  and 
importance,  made  by  men  of  hi^h  cViararfcr  and  influence 
residing  ia  those  vicinities  where  lo<!al  societies  ara-ie,  added 
to  the  authority  and  conse(iuence  with  which  the  Bible  So- 
ciety began  to  be  invi'sted,  and,  witlv  other  eircuuistances, 
tended  greatly  to  enlarge  its  resources  and  increase  tlie 
magnitude  of  its  operations.  Tbe  formation  of  juvenile  and 
female  Bible  societies  contributed  (o  ranUiply  tbe  efl^s  of 
the  Society  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  B  -  m.  n  ^ 
of  these  sulidivisions,  which  were  subordinaio  to  tlieir  otMi 
Incal  institution,  a  wider  sphere  of  action  and  persona]  in- 
duenoe  was  created,  the  benefit  of  which  extended  throughout 
the  whole  system.  The  scholars  of  Holborn  Sunday-school, 
who  eontabuied  1/.  17«.  at  tbe  eighth  anoivenwry  of  the 
parent  sodety  in  1812,  offered  the  llrtt  example  of  the 

youog  apfwaring  as  emit rilmtors  to  the  society.  Tlie  York 
.'uvenile  Bible  Hoeiety.  the  first  institution  of  tbe  l<ind,  was 
P<rmcd  dunn;:  this  \ear,  which  was  further  (lis;iri;,'uished  by 
the  establishment  of  the  first  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society,  it 
is  right,  however,  to  lueiUiLtn,  that  at  IVew  \ork,  U.  S.,  in 
1 809.  there  had  been  formed  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Society ; 
and  at  SbellMd,  in  1805,  when  the  existence  of  the  British 
and  Foreij^n  Bible  Society  was  unknown  to  the  partioa,  a 
female  association  existed,  whose  object  was  the  circulation 
of  the  .Scriptures. 

The  itfojectors  of  the  Bible  Society  not  having  foreseen 
the  origm  and  progress  of  the  auxiliary  institutions,  had 
made  no  ptorisiians  for  their  uniform  regulation ;  but  their 
number  had  become  so  oonsf demble  in  1812  that  tbe  sub- 
ject was  forced  upon  tlieni,  aud  in  the  spring  of  that  year 
an  addre>s  was  prepared,  entitled  '  Hints  on  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Objects  of  Auxiliary  Soei<  ties,'  the  object  of  which 
was  tu  cUcct  the  consolidation  of  tbe  auxiliary  societies  on  a 
just  and  uniform  basis.  In  1812  the  objects  and  interests 
of  the  Bible  Society  were  ably  promoted  by  the  circulation 
of  the  foWcTing  tracts:—!.  •  On  the  Advantages  of  Distri- 
buting the  Holy  Scriptures  amonj;  the  l>o\vcr  Order*  of 
Soriety,  chiefly  by  their  o\\.n  a;iency,'  by  Mr.  Dealtry. 
£. '  An  .\  [ipeal  to  Meelianics,  Labourers,  and  others,  respect- 
ing Biblo  A>sci(  i;4tions.'  l>y  Mr.  Mont-rnmery  of  SbeHield. 
3.  'On  the  Influence  uf  BilJe  Societies  on  the  Temporal 
Interests  of  the  Poor,'  by  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Chalmers. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  annual  expenditure  of 
flu-  Bible  Society,  from  the  commencement  vt  the  UlStitu* 
tiou  up  to  the  Slst  of  March,  1835: — 
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Total      .       £2,131.640    18  11 
In  the  Ihir^-flrst  Annual  Report  (for  1«3S)  it  is  stated 
Aat  fbe  fbnds  of  the  soelet^  for  the  preriout  year  amounted 

to  lor,y2R/.  I«.  9d.,  whicli  is  tbe  largest  sum  ever  received 
m  any  one  vear;  the  prospective  engagements  of  the  so* 
eicty  were,  however,  nevor  m  heavy,  wnonntinK  to  69.3l0f. 

Tiiese  wnmenso  resources  were  derived,  in  a  ^reat  mea 
sure,  flrom  the  exertitms  of  the  efiliatod  sedetiea.  which 
amounted.  In  Mareh,  189S,  to  not  fower  than  9958,  vn. :  hi 

Great  Britain,  284  auxili arir-  't'i'-'  1  -anehes.  and  l<i24  ass!>- 
ciations.  Of  these  assocuiii-iUs,  .ibove  11 'JO  arc  cuiidueted 
by  ladies  in  Ireland,  in  connexion  with  the  Hibernian  Bible 
Society :  71  auxiliaries,  331  branches,  and  203  a^sooatiooa. 
In  tbe  British  eoloniea  and  de|ieiideineie«i,  39  aaxflfariea,  48 
branbhes,  and  70  aseocialioni. 

Among  Its  foteign  ralatfoo*  the  British  and  Fbreign  Bible 
Society  enumerates  many  auxili  iri  s  ir  1  branei  e*.  In 
Kurope  it  has  6»tabH«hc(f  it!.elf  ui  .M;iU.i  a  etntrai  piiiiit 
of  ijreat  and  increasing  iitiportance.  In  Asia  its  cause  is 
aided  and  represented  by  tlie  Calcutta.  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Colombo  auxdiary  societies,  with  their  various  branches. 
Simikr  instttntiona  are  eatabUslicd  in  Anetcalia,  at  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales;  Robert's  Tbwn. Launeeston,  and  Corn- 
wall V(in  Dieman's  Land  ;  in  Africa,  at  Sierra  Leone,  the 
Cap<'  of  Good  Hope,  Salem,  and  iho  Mauritius:  in  tiie  Bri- 
tish Colonies  of  Nortli  .America,  i.e.,  in  Nova  Scotia,  at 
Ilalif.ix,  at  Liverpool,  in  Queen's  County,  at  Pictoa,  Var- 
mouth,  and  Argyle;  in  Is'ew  Bininswick,  at  St.  John's,  Si. 
Andrew's  in  Charlotte  County,  Frodericton,  and  Mtramichi; 
and  in  the  Canadas,  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  and 
Kin;ist<in  :  and  likewise  in  the  Wi?st  Tndie-.  at  Jamaica, 
AiitiL'u.i.  Barbadocs,  St. Christopher  s,  Dominmue,  ToU-igo. 
Moiitserrat,  Bahama,  Brockville,  Nevis.  .St.  Lucia ;  and  in 
the  Bermudas,  at  Berhicc,  and  British  Guiana.  Grenada. 

The  number  of  nuxiUary  »^ieties  in  connexion  with  the 
American  National  Bible  Society  is  8G3.  The  Philadelphia 
Bible  Society,  tbe  oldest  institution  in  tbe  United  Stat^ 
has  also  its  various  branchi'S. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Briti?.h  and  Foreig  Bible 
Society,  up  to  1  835,  it  has  issued  8,53!;>,.15f,  copi  s  of  the 
Scriptures,  viz..  3,266,445  Bibles,  and  5.272,901  TMtamenl*. 

The  American  oodeties  have  isened  1,730.904  Bftlai  and 
Testaments. 

The  total  number  issued  by  the  respective  societies  on  ttie 
Continent  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  America  i-.  .'..kj  •..;.!., 
making,  with  the  number  issued  by  the  British  an.l  Fustfiga 
Bible  Society,  a  total  of  14.385,002  copies  ot  ihe  Scripture 
put  into  oireulation  since  tbe  formation  of  thn  society.  On  the 
Contfniot  oTBimfO  ft  has  printed  or  OKloatfvrtjf  Mti 'm 
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eriating.  venions  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  French,  Basque, 
rotoa,  Flemi^ib,  Spanith,  Jewish- Spanish,  Hebrew,  Italian, 
Romaoase.  German,  Bohemian.  Servian.  WMdish.  Hun- 
ganao,  Poliiih,  Lithua^iL.u.  l  >aii,4i,  6we<Ush,  Finnish,  Laf 
pooeM,  loelandic,  Sauiut;uiaa,  Ksthonian,  Lettish,  Scsla- 
vonian,  Wallachian.  Albanian,  Ilur<.siLiii,  Turkish,  Taroo- 
Graak*  Tutel^Tllrki■l^  ModHD  Gn«k,  Alhaoiaa.  Cal««e» 
Bvmit  Maa^aUm,  ManunlRid,  Moicni  Ammiiiii,  Curiran. 
Syritic,  Georf^iaa,  Turco- Armenian,  and  Armenian  lan- 
guages, III  Asia  it  has  prorooJ«rl  tlie  tranRlation  and  pub- 
lunxtioa  of  the  Hoi)  Scnpturen  in  Persian,  Aral  it  S.rij.'alese, 
Pub.  HindaaitaDee.  Bengaiee,  Sarascrit,  Tekiogou,  Tauiu), 
Ulkf^  IfabtHte.  Malajr^im.  OriMa.  8cik,  Birman.  Car- 
uutm, wai  ■wwl  oOmr  tngnthar  with  twovernons 

of  the  whole  Seripturee  in  the  Chinese,  m  language  under- 
stO'xl  by  perhaps  luie-Rftb  of  the-  ]>opulation  of  th«  plobe. 
At  MudiJiyasiCa.r  the  New  TesUiiiietil  and  Psalter  ban  been 
printed  in  Malagaji^c.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Society  and 
Georgian  L»laiMu  have  also  received  versions  in  the  Tahitian 
lauguages.  In  Africa  the  antient  church  of  Abyssinia  has 
heeu  supplied  witk  an  adilioii  of  liw  KtUapio  nwlter  Md 
the  GospeU ;  and  the  mantataaoh,  Pinlter.  and  N«w  Taata- 
meat  huvc  been  priint'--!  in  the  riilL'ur  rlin'.crt  of  Ahyssinia. 
E^)pt  b.is  beta  iuriii»tie<l  witli  tbu  i^s.iiu  r  anii  iho  four 
Go'-polsi  in  Coptic  and  Arabu;.  Tlic  inhabitants  a  portion 
of  Western  Alrioa  have  rocvivcd  a  part  ot  the  Scripturee  in 
the  Bullom  diakci ;  tbu  aburigineii  of  Northern  Africa,  a 
muMlatioli  of  tbm  Onifli  and  ttia  hoak  of  Genaais  in  the 
Berhar:  ao«e  of  the  tribes  of  Soutlwiti  Aflfea  the  Gospels 

in  the  Nauiacqua  dialect,  besidei  versions  i;i  tin'  Caffrv  and 
Sichuana.  At  Labrador  the  New  Testmutjui  and  l'!salin!i 
have  been  translated  into  the  Esquimaux  l«n{^ua$;e,  and 
the  New  Testament  and  the  book  of  Oeneau  into  the  lan- 
gua|^  of  Greenland. 

Tlie  principal  translatiaiw  of  the  Swiptuw  now  carrying 
on  under  the  auspices,  sad  with  the  aid  of  this  society,  are — 
in  the  languages  of  Europe,  the  Bret  I,  nn  H 'nt;jlt)iii  tti  :  of 
Asia,  the  Persian,  tbu  Curdudi,  tbc  Ararat- Armenian,  and 
various  dialects  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindoatan ;  of  the  South 
Sea  Island*,  the  Tahitian.  Raratogna,  Tonga,  and  the  Ian* 
gua^e  of  Nov  Zealand ;  of  America,  the  Cluppiway,  tiie 
Peruvian,  the  Aimara,  the  Mexican,  the  M iataca,  the  Ta- 
ra^co,  and  Esquimaux ;  and  of  Africa,  the  Namaoqua,  the 
Caffre.  aud  the  Stchusiia. 

Translations  have  been  oocumeQced  in  the  followuig  lan- 
guages or  dialects,  hut  of  the  coopletiea  4V  puUiaiwBn  of 
theaa  then  ia  m  innnffdiata  praapact 

Anwtek  (South  Ameriean  Indian);  Oiaitinfaa,  and 
Wotink.,  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society  ;  Bugis,  Mocassar, 
Maldivian.  and  Rakheng.  by  the  laU^  i>r.  Leydcn,  aided  by 
th«.'  Calcutu  Bible  Society. 

By  the  Serampore  mitsionariet. —  Bhojpoorve,  Budri- 
nattiee.  Bulocbee.  Bundelkhundee.  Huriyana,  Joy  pore,  Mu- 
nipoora  Keonkae,  Tcipwrn  KaMkm»  KattMMiIee,  Kwtak- 
iae.  Kutcb.  Ifitldlaa,  OodofpMW,  Sndhoo,  and  floaliMni 

Sindboi. 

The  Russian  Bible  Society  hail  undertaken  the  printing 
of  the  Scj^ipliin-a  m  twenty  -sevim  different  languages  previ- 
ous to  its  »usp«;a*iuu ;  and  before  that  event  took  place  it 
hiid  been  tbe  means  of  diffusing,  for  the  flilt  tfoia*  861,105 
oopiaa  of  entiM  Bdriaa  Mid  TaalamwH,  or  Mpania  books 
tbaraof*aaMnRettiieiMtii«sof  thataopire.  The  Pntaatant 
Bible  Si»ciety  nf  St.  Petfeisburg  i«  pursuing:  its  course  with 
euuixy*  though  on  a  moro  contracted  scale  uiaa  its  prvd«*- 
ccssor  did.  During'  the  yoan  llS3*t4  it  diitrihalad  M,M8 
copieii  of  the  tkrriptures. 

The  Calciuta  Auxiliary  Soeietv,  which  has  branches  at 
Malacca,  Prinee  of  Wales'  Island*  fieiiana>  and  C»wnpore, 
hen  put  Ibfth  the  Ibllowing  versiont  and  editioiii:— Cinga- 
le.HO  New  Testament.  Annema-i  r?iM  •,  Malay  (Roman  fha- 
racler)  Bible  and  GetuMs,  Malay  (  .Aralvic  character)  Hiblc 
and  Genesis,  Hinduostanee  (Na«rcc  character)  Now  Testa- 
lueitt  and  Gospels,  Bengalee  Gutspels  and  New  Testament, 
Taniul  Genesis  and  New  Testament,  Hmdoostaneo  ^'iospeU 
i.iid  Acts.  New  Testeiaent.  Pntaiaiioh.  and  Old Tesliment ; 
TebK><;oo  TflitaneBt,  HiMdoostanee  and  Vaglidi  Gospel  of 
Si.  Matthew,  Bengalee  and  Rns1i<>b  Gospels  of  SL Matthew 
aii'l  St.  John,  Act*  and  EpittU  s  iii  liengaioe. 

Tiie  tJolumbi]  Auxil.ary  S(Mtiety.  in  the  island  of  Oylon, 
lias  printed  the  Cingalese  Testaaaent,  GospeU  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Maik,  Genesis.  Pialiiui»  Fiowfaa«  and  Bible;  and 
Ind»-  Portuguese  Psalms. 

The  bible  aocieliaf  an  Mill  fiO«BUtinf(,  vriOi  uiiTelax^ 


•etivi^,  Iketr  olgeet  of  dnaMng  copies  of  llie  Mnd 
writin|{s  anaong  men  •  of  every  nation  uiub-r  lie;iven,' 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  distri- 
Ihifes  aVwut  H5  000  Uibles,  and  75,OOti  Tes'aments  annu- 
ally ;  and  u  a^*ar»  that  at  a  special  general  meeting  o( 
the  seciety,  held  February  10.  le.14,  a  separate  committee 
was  appomted  for  the  purpose  of  superintandins  Um  publie^- 
tioQ,  Btid  m>re  efleetively  promoting  tbe  dretuatkni  of  the 
Scriptures  in  foreign  lant;uai;es.  Bf;,ides  this,  there  are 
other  societies  through  wbo^e  mean*  the  Scriptures  are  dis- 
tributed, but  not  to  so  preat  an  <  \  ii  ni  as  the  last-mentioned 
society,  which  is  by  tnany  considered  as  possessing  eijual 
claims  on  public  support  as  the  Bible  Society,  although  its 
operations  are  tiot  exduiively  diiected  to  the  ciratilation 
the  Scriptures ;  end  it  was  In  oonsequenee  of  its  alleged  in 

Jitferenee  to  thi<;  object  tbat  the  Brttidiand  Fotsigll  BiUe 
Society  was  railed  int4>  existence. 

(Owen  s  History  rf  the  Btb/«  Sociefg;  MtporiB  t^th* 
Brittth  and  Forei/fn  ItibU  Society.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  The  terra  Bi^Xwypaf fa  ww  used 
by  the  Greeks  to  aigoify  oitly  the  writaig  or  transcrip- 
tiOM  of  boohs;  and  a  btUit^vapher  (Bi^KioyfM^oc)  with 
them  was  a  writer  of  J>ooks.  in  the  sense  of  a  copyist. 
The  French  term  Btbltnirraphte  was  long  used  tu  sig- 
nify only  an  acquaintance  w  ith  antient  writings  and  with 
the  art  of  deciphering  them.  It  is  so  explained,  for  in 
stance,  in  the  edition  of  Richelet  s  JJictimary,  published 
in  173t.  The  term  bibtiograpAe  (bibUograpber)  is  not  in 
Ridielet  It  is  given,  however,  in  the  EneyehpkRe  (Pahs, 
172t);  but  both  it  and  bibliv:;rap/iie  aru  still  explained 
only  in  the  sense  that  has  been  just  noticed.  Id  the  Vic- 
liunnairf  de  Trevoux,  puhlisliud  in  1752,  we  find  it  stated 
that  a  biblio>i;rapher  is  a  decipherer  of  antient  manuscripts* 
with  the  addition,  that  now-a-days  the  name  is  given  spe- 
cially le  thoee  who  are  akHled  ht  the  knowledge  of  books 
and  thefr  editiom.  end  who  malte  eataloguc^i  of  them. 
Accordinuly,  in  Do  Buro  published  the  first  volume 

of  his  well-known  work  on  the  knowledge  of  rare  and  sin- 
j;uhir  books,  under  the  title  of  Bibliografihie  Instructive. 
In  his  preface  he  employs  the  term  as  if  the  acceptation 
which  it  bean  in  his  title-page  hod  become  familiar.  In 
subsequent  editiona  of  the  £iteyciop(die  (for  instance  in  the 
llMl  vdume  of  the  Lausanne  edition,  printed  in  1778)  a 
new  article  appears  on  ilie  temi  l>ii>iin^ra]ifiif.  wiiii  h  cun 
sists  merely  of  a  notice  of  this  book  of  iJe  Bure The 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  hv  De  Buro  is  now,  we 
believe,  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  French  writenb 
some  of  whom,  however,  have  of  late  employed  the  term 
bibtiologie  as  its  substitute.  We  doubt  whether  the  Eng- 
lish term  brh/in^rttpfuf,  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the 
French,  fi  o  r  had  any  other  than  this  signification  sineo 
its  first  appearance  in  the  language  ;  althougli  in  Joluisou's 
Dictionary,  published  in  175S,  a  bibliographer  is  i-xplaiiied 
as  meaning  both  *  A  man  akdled  in  literary  history*  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  boofct,'  and  *  m  transcriber.*  No  authority 
is  Quoted  for  either  use  of  the  word.  In  tbf  later  editions 
of  Johnson,  the  term  bibtingrapfty  is  inserted,  and  stated  to 
mean  '  The  science  of  a  bibliographer  ;°  and  u  l>iblh»gniphcr 
is  defined  to  be  merely  *  A  man  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
books.' 

Bibliogn^y  may  be  detoed  to  be  the  Kianee  of  books 
regarded  sinply  aa  atieh.  Ttan  limited,  H  etdodes  all 

ojiisideration  cither  nf  the  litcran,'  merits  of  a  work,  cr  of 
the  iiii]>ortance  or  interest  of  the  subjects  which  the  author 
treats  of,  or  of  the  truth  orvalucof  his  stateuicnis,  opiiiKHis, 
or  speculations.  It  comprehends  the  facts — of  the  subject 
and  class  of  the  work,  of  its  authorship  and  subsequent  hit^- 
toiy.  of  the  number  of  editions  it  has  paited  through,  uf  the 
printer  and  pnUfsher  of  each,  and  of  iti  date  in  veriest  both 
of  time  and  place,  of  fbo  fnrm  or  size  (that  is.  the  manner 
in  which  tlic  sheets  arc  toblL-d.  and  also  the  size  uf  the  sl.oet. 
(or  the  old  folios  ;irv  cfu  u  sniali.sui'h  as  some  oM  editions  ul 
Bale),  the  quality  of  the  paper,  the  number  of  ptLges,  the 
typographical  ehandar,  the  number  and  description  of  the 
pl&tes,  the  eemparatlve  romplntenesi^  correetneM,  and 
rarity,  and  all  oA  !r  external  pcculiartttes  or  distinctiom,  of 
well  edition  It  is  comtimn  to  iiub;d<'  :nany  other  things 
'  as  parts  of  l)ihl;'>.;t  :iphy,  such  as  a  kiiovvled;;e  of  the  histir^. 
and  even  of  llie  pnKCsscs.  of  the  artii  of  printuij,'  and  l>ook- 
binding.  as  well  as  uf  the  written  characters  of  dttierent 
ages.  But  to  give  Skich  an  extension  to  the  science  is  to 
Mtve  it  without  any  limita  whatever.  If  tbe  knowledge  ol 
tiie  art  ef  deciphering  written  cbM«nin»     inftanet,  la 
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1m  hOA  U  b«  a  part  of  bibUography.  then  tha  liOliogtapher 

mit.st  he  a  universal  Unguist,  io  M  fera^  .enat  as  respectis 
the  alphabcuof  all  languagea.  If  biWicRraphy.  again,  is 
lo  inrlutle  a  knowled^ce  of  the  arts  of  priritin-  cuid  hook- 
bindin|{,  why  not  aUo  of  those  of  tlie  iiiakini^  of  paper, 
paKhment,  |>apvru»,  and  all  otlier  Kub!>tances  that  have 
cvar  beta  ua«d  for  printing  or  writing  upon,  and  of  the 
eompoBition  and  manufacture  of  inks  and  all  other  pig- 
m^iiis  ?  Iti  this  way  biblionrapby  would  mdada no  iaoon- 
siilei  ublo  portion  both  of  cnemistry  and  botany.  On  tbe 
wme  pi  iui  iplf  lin)lK);;rapht'r  might  be  reqiiire<l  to  have 
a  knowlwlj^e  oi"  everything  apin  rtaimng  to  the  arts  uf  culliuij; 
Utters  in  wuo<l  and  stone. 

AUbough  bibliugraphy.  in  the  sense  to  which  tt  is  now 
(Qiifined,  11  a  very  modern  term,  the  science  of  the  know- 
ledge ufbouks  in  regard  to  ihek  autbon.  tul^eets,  edition ^ 
and  histor)-.  roust  have  been  oiltivatcd  ftmn  acoinp«iativi>l y 
early  period  in  >he  history  of  literature.  Indeed  an  ac- 
quaintance W  illi  juch  matters  is  to  a  great  degre6  implied 
in  a  general  knowledge  of  literature.  »uch  a>  nuist  liuve 
been  poeaessed  by  many  persons  in  every  age  of  civiiixation 
Add  learning.  Bat  tbe  study  tnuat  have  been  more  syste- 
maticilly  pursued,  oven  in  the  antient  world,  bjr  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  arrenga  and  take  eharge  of  large 
librariti^^,  of  which  «e  know  that  many,  both  puhlic  and 
privaro,  existed  in  Greece,  in  Egypt,  at  least  under  the 
P!olitnii-.>i.  in  Italy,  and  in  Other  countries.  The  pnncipai 
Uwksollen  of  tboae  days  must  also  have  been  more  or  l«»s 
omTemnt  with  what  we  now  call  the  science  ofbibliography. 
We  believe,  however,  that  no  professed  tioatiae  Upon  UO 
nubject,  or  upon  any  part  of  it,  nas  cither  come  down  10  01 
from  antniuity,  or  is  anywhere  nn-ntioned  anions  the  now 
lost  productions  either  oi  Greek  or  Rornuu  karniii>;. 

It  is  only  since  the  invention  of  priniin(;,  and  the  <on*c- 
loent  extraordinary  multipUcation  of  books,  that  bibhography 
has,  properly  speaking,  assumed  the  form  of  a  science,  and 
been  detok)^  in  ita  principka  and  doUila  in  lyatoinatie 
works. 

In  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Franro,  and  alao  in  our  own 
country,  works  in  all  the  departments  of  bibliography  have, 
witliin  the  last  three  eenturies.  been  produced  in  such 
numbers  tbat  the  man  onumetalion  of  their  titlee  would 
make  a  bulky  rolume.  We  ean  here  notice  only  a  v«ty 
few  of  t'lc  n  1^*  iniportani,  and  that  chiefly  for  the  purpoao 
of  ilUisii„i  1  II  I  different  branches  into  which  the  subject 
nay  be  divi-ldl 

The  most  numerous  class  of  bibliographical  wuiks  arc 
Itlta  or  catalogues  of  books ;  but  those  are  of  various  descrip- 
tioRt.  Bvon  booksellers'  catalogues  are  to  lie  included 
under  lliis  bead ;  such  eataloguea  are  eolleoted  and  prized 
by  biblioffraphers,  as  in  many  cases  affording  evidence  both 
of  the  prices  of  houksi  and  of  the  existence  of  particular 
editions  and  copies.  Some  of  them,  from  the  supenm-  rarity 
uf  the  articles  which  they  include,  or  from  bibliographical 
notices  with  which  they  are  interspersed,  have  a  much 
bigber  value.  "Die  Bibtiotheoa  At^khPoeHcfk  for  instance, 
publisbed  in  1815  by  Mesam.  t^framn  and  Co.,  is  perhaps 
the  futlcAt  list  that  exists  of  the  earlier  and  rarer  productions 
of  Enjjlish  poetry,  of  many  of  which  it  also  contains,  in- 
terestinij  bihiiographical  des<ription8.  Under  the  same 
head  may  be  mentioned  such  publications  as  Reed's  '  Biblio- 
theca  Nova  Legum  Anglito'  ( 1 809),  and  other  catalogues  uf 
law-bookseller*,  in  wbwh  legal  worka  are  classified  aooord- 
ing  to  their  sutjects.  Amoof;  the  moil  valuable  sale  eata- 
lottucs,  ho\ve\ XT,  arc  some  of  those  ff  the  lihraries  of  indi- 
vidual coUeclois;  such,  tor  example,  as  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Roscoe  (prepared  by  himsellj  and  pubjislu'd  in  IsKi,  and 
more  recently  those  of  the  iibrades  of  Dr.  Farr  (1627)  and 
of  Mr.  Heber  (1834).  Among  the  older  Enghsh  catalogues 
of  the  hbrariee  of  private  individuals,  one  of  the  scaroeit  is 
that  of  the  lar^  library  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rawltnson,  whieh 

was  disper^etl  by  auction  in  1  7'2'1.  This  catalogue  was  pub- 
blished  in  parts,  and  is  rarely  to  be  found  complete.  Raw- 
I'uson  is  the  person  satirized  under  the  name  of  Tom  Folio, 
in  tlie  lA8th  number  of  ihe'Tatler.*  boine  of  the  most 
celebratcl  of  the  foreign  catalogues  of  this  description  are 
thoae  of  the  libraries  of  M.  Cisternay  du  Fay  (Svo.  I72ih  of 
the  Comte  de  Hoym  (8vo.  1728),  of  the  Abb<  Charlee 
d'Orl-'.ms  de  Rotbulin  (8vo.  17461.  and  <if  M.  Claude  Gros 
de  Bozc  (Svo.  17.13),  all  prepan^'d  by  the  Pan.siau  buokseller, 
Gabriel  M  irtm.  There  is  ano'.her  catalogue  of  the  librar}' 
of  M.  de  Boxe.  priuted  under  his  own  care  at  the  royal  presa 
to  itMtU  f«li«  « 1749i  wnMi  it^f  ^xtraiM  inrity.  only  4<lr 


copies,  it  IS  said,  having  been  thrown  off.  De  Rure  states 
tbata  lin^  copy  has  been  sold  for  neatly  24U  Uri«».  Jo 
all  these  eatalognoa  of  Mattin'B  the  hooka  are  amngnd  in 

cbsses  according  to  a  seheme  of  his  own  oonttivnnee,  and 

an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  authors  » 
given  at  the  end.  Perhaps,  however,  t'lc  most  oomprc 
hcnsive  and  valuable  catalogue  thus  digested  that  lias  ever 
been  published  is  tluu  '  nuiied  the'  Bibliotbeca  Bunaviana,* 
7  vols.  4to.  Leipsig,  1748-1756.  being  a  catalogue  of  (he 
library  of  the  Cottut  de  Bunau,  drawn  up  by  his  Uhnrian. 
Jo.  Mic  h.  Franck.  The  divisions  and  subdivisbns  in  this 
catalogue  are  much  more  numerous  than  thiMe  in  Martin's 
system.  The  work  has  tbe  highest  character  fur  accuracv  . 
so  far  as  it  go<^;  but  unfortunately  tl  has  never  been  com- 
pleted. 

Somo  CtUakgm$  Bmtonmit  (aa  catalogoee  in  which  tbo 
books  are  thus  disposed  into  ehissee  aceordinir  to  their  enb- 

jecls  an  iMi!cd  by  the  French)  ha\c  also  been  printed  of 
pubUc  libraries.  The  gr^test  work  of  this  desonptioii  is 
probably  that  of  the  French  '  Bibliotheque  Royal,  lH'.:Mn 
in  1739,  and  finished  in  ten  volumes  folio  in  1753.  Thi» 
catalogue  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  the  printed  book'-, 
and  another  eC  the  manwoiipta.  Tbe  fixmor  originally 
superintended  by  tbe  Abbit  Sattier  and  Boodot,  the  other 
by  Antcet  Mellot.  The  most  complete  ritala>:uc  of  this 
description  in  existence  is  underst^xl  to  l>c  that  uf  the 
library  of  the  university  of  Gottmgen,  but  it  has  not  been 
printed.  (See  an  account  of  this  Catalogue  m  the  Quarteriy 
Journal  Education,  No.  IV.)  The  best  specimen  oTa 
Caiakgms  BmMomd  that  wo  know  of  any  of  the  noiw 
conaiderable  piiUie  eblleetions  of  this  eanntry.  is  that  of 

tlie  library  of  the  writers  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh,  piib- 
lished  in  one  volume  quarto  in  iiili.'>.  The  c,ital<j.gufs  of 
the  libraries  of  some  mechanics"  institutes  anil  other  private 
associations  iiave  more  recently  been  published  upon  a  umi' 
lar  plan.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  Catalogue  Rmtommi 
implies  something  more  than  a  distribution  of  the  books 
into  so  many  distinct  alphabets,  severally  beaded  Tlieolog>. 
History,  Voyages  and  Ti  im  Is,  Novels  ;ind  Rr, manors. 
Poetry.  Medicine,  Law,  kc,  as  we  find  done  even  in  many 
catalogues  of  circulating  libraries,  and  booksellers'  and  auc- 
tiotuwrs*  sale  catalogues.  In  a  CataU^^ue  Bmttmtii,  pew- 
perly  so  called,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  titles  is 
entirely  dispenseil  with,  its  place  being  supplied  by  ar 
index  at  the  end ;  and  every  work  is  set  down  in  the  order 
pointed  out  by  its  subject,  the  ground  over  wh  ca  the 
author  s  researches  or  speculations  extend  U-ing  at  the 
same  time  indicated  as  distinctly  and  fully  }>'  -Mble.n(t 
only  by  the  transcription  of  the  title-page,  but,  when  neces* 
sar) .  by  an  abatntet  of  the  contMita.  This  is  eapeeially  done 
in  the  case  of  fiuhlicatiom  tbat  consist  of  coUodiaBa  « 
treatises. 

There  are  printed  catalogues  of  most  of  the  public  r>.i 
lections  of  books  in  this  country ;  but,  with  the  cxcepti<H» 
just  mentioned,  they  are  all,  we  believe,  merely  aiphabell 
of  titles,  and  even  aa  such  few  of  them  have  been  vwry  oue^ 
fully  drawn  up.  One  of  the  moat  inaeenrato  and  delrient 
is  that  of  the  printed  books  in  tbe  general  library  of  tbe 
British  Museum,  which  was  published  in  1813-1*819.  m 
seven  -x  tavo  volumes.  Tbat  of  the  Royal  Library.  laK  1^ 
transferred  to  the  same  depository  (five  volumes  folio,  besides 
a  catalofva  of  maps,  prints.  &c..  ui  one wolanOb  ISM-ISSt), 
baa  boon  prapared  with  much  greater  can.  Thoiw  are  alas 
eieelleint  printed  catalMuea  of  the  Harleian,  Cottooiaii. 
Lansdowne,  Sloan,  and  Birch  Manuscript-,  all  preserved  in 
this  extensive  national  collection.  The  only  catalogues  i<f 
the  Burney,  the  Cole,  the  Min-hell,  the  Egertun.  and  tone 
other  collections  also  there,  are  still  unprinted.  Of  the 
Bodleian  Library  no  catalogue  has  been  printed  sinos  Ihst 
which  mppoaied  in  two  volumes  folio  in  1738;  nor  aayef 
the  library  of  Sion  College  sinoe  that  published  in  one 
volume  folio  in  17iM:  although  the  increase  simc  l^tr* 
dates  of  both  collections  mu-t  have  b»en  vcix  great.  We 
are  not  aware  that  there  is  a  printed  cat.ilngue  <  1"  any  one 
uf  the  Cambridge  libraries,  except  one  of  that  of  St.  (jaib«^ 
rine's  Hall,  printed  in  1771,  and  aiiotiier  of  the  Ivur 
Manuacripta  in  the  hbiary  of  (Jorpus  Christi  College*  printel 
in  1777.  In  Seodand  a  catalogue  of  the  library  of  tbe  Uut- 

^  lT■.ily  of  Glasgow  was  publishi-d  in  one  vulutne  fo".:  iQ 
IJ.'i.  It  was  lirawn  up  under  tbe  supenntL-ndeiKv  «>f  M:. 
.\rthur.  Prolessor  of  Mural  Pliilosopbv.  and  i<  one  of  IM 
moet  correct  catalogues  ever  printed.  Tbo  example  of  tke 
UnjVMtiiy  «r  Qlaiiaw  hu  nooBtly  km  iautatad  l^thi 
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(Inifwnity  of  St.  Andnw*'  -  the  catalogue  of  the  St.  An- 
dtwn'  Libraiy  appealed,  alio  in  one  volunie  folio,  in  1826. 
NeeiVlalof(tte,  we  believe,  has  ever  been  printeii  of  tlic  library 
of  tiie  University  of  EdinburRh,  or  of  either  that  of  Kins  s 
College,  or  that  of  Mansclial  CoUe^ie,  Aberdeen.  Of  tl[i' 
library  belonging  to  the  FttcuUy  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh, 
by  fii^  tlie  brgHt  and  must  valuable  collection  in  Scotland, 
a  e«Sakga«»  drawn  up  by  the  learned  ThooMM  Ruddiman* 
vho  vaa  Mmmaii  for  lome  yews,  was  pubKdMd  in  174t  in 
Mio;  and  to  thit  wvml  auppleiiMiitBry  to1iiim«  have  aifiee 
been  added. 

A  higher  description  uf  calalogucs  arc  those  not  of  par- 
ticular collections,  but  of  books  generally,  or  of  certain 
classes  of  books,  arranged  in  reference  either  to  their  tllb- 
jeds,  their  dates,  their  authors,  or  their  titles. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempt!  made  to  preieM  ill  this  way 
what  we  may  cull  a  oomplrfr  survey  of  printi^d  literature 
was  tliat  of  Oonrad  (iesnei,  la  iiis  '  Bibhotlieca  Jniversalis,' 
|iublis!iL-(l  in  one  volume  folio  in  \i>6'j.  In  tliir«  catiilo^ue 
the  works  art-  arranj,'iMl  according  to  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors :  but  altliough  di'bignatetl  an  universal  library,  it  is 
confined  to  books  in  the  Greek.  Latin,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
i^agcs,  which,  although  eomprehending  by  far  the  greater 
ii;rt,  did  not  even  iben  iiu'lude  the  whole  of  llieraturo. 
(i«  Slier,  however,  remams  to  the  present  day  without  any 
>uewssor  in  his  vast  enterprisse.  No  substiiiicnt  work  has 
appeared  j^rofessing  to  survey  in  tho  sane  manner  the  whole 
•iddef  existing  literature.  The  nearest  approach  that  has 
been  made  to  anjr  thing  of  the  kind  is  in  the  *  BiUiotheca 
Britanniea*  of  the  late  Dr.  Rohert  Watt  of  Gliaitow,  four 
vols.  Ito.  E^ir]  l  s?4.  Tliis  is  a  most  elaborate,  meritoriuus, 
44ad  uattful  \»ork  ;  imt.  as  its  title  indieutcs,  it  is  to  bo  con- 
sidt^red  as  aiming  at  completeiie^ts  only  in  re>^ard  to  English 
uorks  ;  tht'sc  which  it  notices  in  other  languages,  although 
ali!^  umoiiiiling  to  a  very  large  number,  being  professedly 
only  •  aeleotioa.  Owing  alao  to  the  realdonce  of  the  author 
in  a  remote  provnteial  town,  whera  he  wai  prechided  from 
access  to  many  nf  the  most  \  aluable  sources  of  information, 
his  work  is  neither  vo  full  uur  ao  C4jrrect  as  with  belter  op 
I'lTtuiuties  It  nn^'bt  have  been  made;  and  some  ailditional 
icacruracieit  have  crept  into  it  from  bia  not  having  live<i  to 
sec  it  through  the  press.  With  all  tfieae  drawbacks,  how- 
ever, it  is  atiil  an  extraordinary  moottumit  of  industry,  and 
a  help  to  the  student  of  very  great  value.  It  eonswts  of  two 
partit,  in  the  ilrat  of  which  the  books  ore  arranged  according 
to  the  names  of  the  authors,  and  in  the  second  according 
to  their  subjects. 

In  a  fenv  catm  attempts  have  been  made  to  present 
catalogues  uf  all  the  works  written  :n  soma  aingla  Ian* 
guan^  or  by  tho  authors  of  ioine  single  country.  Am  ex- 
amples of  catalogues  of  this  deaeription  may  he  mentioned 
the  '  Tl'.ustriuni  i\tajiiris  Brilauuia;  Scriptorum  Summarium' 
')f  -loha  Bale,  firat  published  in  I4iti  (for  an  aec<junt  of 
whn  ii  see  Balk);  the  '  De  Academiis  et  lUustnbLis  Aii- 
;;1iiD  Scriptoribus'  of  John  Pits,  tlie  first  volume  of  which 
(the  only  one  ever  Dublishe<l)  appcare<l  at  Paris  in  4to.  in 
1619;  tho  '  Bibliotheca  Britaaoioo-Hibcmica'  of  Bishop 
Tanner,  fuiio,  1748;  the  'Bibliotheca  Belgica'  of  John 
Fiaiif  is  Koppcns,  2  vols.  ^to.  1739;  and  the  'Bibliotheca 
Hi>pana,  Nova  et  Vetus,"  4  vols,  folio,  1672  and  1696,  of 
Nil  liola-<  Aiitdiuo.  Under  this  head  also  may  be  men- 
tioned the  sev  eral  adtnirable  works  of  John  Albert  Fa- 
bririus,  entitled  the  'Bibliotheca  I.Atina,' 2 vols.  4tOk ;  the 
*  Bibliotheca  Medi»  et  Infims  I.AtiniUtis.'  6  vols.  4  to. ; 
and  the  *  Bibliotheca  Grsoca,'  the  second  edition  of  which, 
by  Harles,  published  at  Hamboiu'h  in  17'J0-1»09.  is  in  12 
volumes,  4to.  Ta  it;«!ve  may  l>e  added,  works  uf  the  same 
class,  but  of  very  inferior  character,  Dr.  Harwood's  *  View 

the  Principal  Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,' 
^'vo.  I77if  and  Dr.  Dibdin's  '  Introduction  to  a  Knowledge 
uf  rare  and  valuable  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Claasics,*  which  was  first  published  in  1802,  and  has  been 
i^ince  several  times  reprinted. 

A  much  more  numerous  class  of  catalogues  are  those  of 
all  the  books  written  either  in  some  one  language,  or  in  all 
Imguages,  upon  a  particular  department  of  knowledge. 
riiu3weha%e  the  '  Kihliothcca Theologies,' the  'Bibliotheca 
Juridica»*  the  ' Bibliotheca  Philosvphica.'  and  the  'Biblio- 
theca Mediea«*  of  Martin  Lipenius,  or  the  whole  collected 
in  six  volumes,  fViu,  under  the  title  of  'Bibliotheca  Realis." 
To  tlie  '  Bibliotheca  Juridinv  valuable  sup^ileuient-s  v*ere 
added  by  SchoU  in  1775  and  by  Seckenberg  m  1789,  which 
hav«  inPFeaa^d  the  vorh  tp  four  voliWMa  Mio.  One  of 


the  vwy  host  of  thia  dasa  of  irorke  is  the  great  Freaoh 
work  by  die  Ptre  Le  Long,  entitled  '  BiUwthlque  -Hit^ 

torir(ue  de  la  France,"  an  account  of  work?  both  printed  and 
manuscript  on  French  history,  the  last  edition  of  which, 
inibhshed  at  Paris  in  1768-78,  is  in  fire  volumes  folio.  The 
'  Bibtiotlieca  Uistonca'  of  Meusid,  published  at  Leipzig  in 
1 782- 1 804,  in  22  volumes,  8vo.,  is  much  more  extensive  in 
its  design,  oomprahending  both  historical  and  geographical 
works  reli^g  to  all  eoontriea  and  in  all  hngQafes.  Other 

works  of  this  cla.sa  are  the  'Bibliotheca  Majiria  Rabbinica* 
of  Julius  Bartolocc'Ut*,  4  vols.  fol.  Rome,  167.^,  with  the 
supplement  of  C.  J.  linbonatus,  fol.  R«me.  16tJ4;  the 
'  Scriptorum  £cclesiasticorum  Historia  Literaria'  of  Cave, 
2  vols.  fol.  Oxford,  1 740 ;  Luke  Wadding's  '  Scriptores 
Ordinia  Minorum,'  foL  Rom*.  KiO  (a  highh-est«en«d  and 
scarce  work);  Ribadeneira's  'BiUiodieea  SertptBran  8o- 
riftatis  Jesu.'  f-l.  Rome,  1076;  I-e  I>on;i's  'Bibliotheca 
iSacLi'  <an  account  of  the  editions  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  versions  of  liivm  in  various  Inniruages),  2  vols.  fol. 
Par.,  1723  ;  Humphrey  Wanley's  Catalogue  of  Saxon 
Writers  and  their  WorkSi  ftinning  the  second  volume  of 
Hickes's  *  Tbesaunas  LiDgnarom  Septentrionalium the  edi; 
tion  of  the  work  of  Van  der  Linden,  *De  Seriptts  Medids,* 
published  by  G.  A.  Mercklin  in  4to.  at  Nuremberg  in  1686 
under  the  title  of  Lindenius  Rcnovatus;'  the  '  Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum  Veierumet  Recontior  .tii  <  i  .1  .1  Man  get,  4  vols, 
fol.  Geneva,  1731  ;  the  excellent  r  i  ilo^iue  of  the  writers 
'  De  Morbis  Vencreis'  in  the  sc!  n  l  volume  of  Astruc's 
treatise  on  that  sabject  [see  Astruc]:  the  'BiUiotheea 
Mathenatica'  of  Murhard,  5  vols.  8ro.  Leips.  t797>1805 ; 
tho  '  BibliofrntiMf  Astronomiquc' of  La  I-and,  4fo.  Paris, 
l.SOrt  ;  tlie  ■  HitilintlKfuie  des  Voynfzes'  of  Boueber  de  la 
Richardene,  G  vols.  svo.  Paris.  \h[)H;  Bridf;man's  '  Le^al 
Bibliotrraphy,"  8vo.  1807  tbe  '  English  Topographer,'  by 
I  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinsoti.  v  ];:d-  and  the  *  Bibliograj^- 
j  cal  Account  of  the  Principal  Works  relating  to  EngmdiTo* 
I  pography.  by  Mr.  Upcott.  3  wils.  8vo.  1819,  one  of  Ae 
I  most  accurate  of  this  description  of  publications 

Aiiolbcr  subdivision  of  this  class  of  biblio^rapiiical  works 
consists  of  cataloirues  of  all  such  lxx)ks  as  have  been  pub- 
liihed  up  to  a  certain  date  posterior  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  or  of  those  that  have  appeared  in  some  particular 
age,  or  that  have  ianied  turn  mum  jMurtieular  pteae.  Among 
the  moet  remarkahle  of  these  are  Maiitaire's  *  Anndes  Ty- 
pographicsD  ab  artis  invcnta?  ori^ine.'  5  vols.  Ito..  of  which 
the  firnt  was  pnblifshcd  in  1719  at  the  Hague,  and  the  last 
iit  London  in  1741  (to  this  should  be  added  the  supplement 
bv  Dcais,  2  vols.  4to.  Vienna,  1789);  Panser's  'Annates 
Typograpluc*  ah  artis  invents  origine,'  1 1  vols.  4to.  Nu- 
rembo^,  1 793-1 803»  in  which  work,  ibunded  upon  th«> 
preceding,  the  list  of  books  is  brought  down  to  the  yeat 
151G:  Ames's  '  Typognipbical  Antiquities,  being  nn  His 
toncal  Account  of  PniUiiig  m  Kngland  from  1471  to  1600' 
[see  .VMKs];  Maittairo's  'Historia  Stcphanorum,'  2  vols. 
8vo.  London,  1 709 ;  Maittaire's  '  Historia  Typograpborutb 
Aliquot  Parisieiiium,' 2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1717;  and  Ra 
nouard's  *  Annales  da  rimpfimeiia  des  Aide,'  S  Tcda.  8va. 
Paris.  1803. 

To  these  works  are  to  be  added  many  others,  which  piO. 
cced  upon  a  pnnciple  uf  selection.  Such  are  the  following' 
A.  He\ er  s  '  Memonao  Historico-critics  Librorum  Rariorum,' 
8vo.  I^resd.  et  Leipz.  1734 ;  J.  Vogt's  '  Catalogus  Historioo* 
Criticus  Librorum  Rariorum,'  8vo.  Hamh.  17d3,  and  again, 
improved,  in  17^1;  S.  Engel's  '  Bibliotheca  Selectissima, 
sea  Catalcgus  Librorum  in  omni  genere  scientiarum  raris- 
simorum.  cum  notis  biblio^raphicis,  8vo.  Bern.  1743;  D. 
Clement's  '  Bibliotb^ue  Curieuse,  ou  Catalogue  Raisonnft 
des  Livres  rare*  et  difficiles  4  trouver,'  9  vols.  4to.  Gottingen, 
1750-60.  This  extensive  work,  in  which  the  titles  of  the 
hooks  are  arranged  alphabetically,  cones  down  onlv  to  tha 
letter  H,  having  been  stopped  st  that  point  by  the  death  o( 
the  author.  De  Bure's '  Bibliogranhie  Instructi^-e,  ou  Traitc 
de  la  Connoissance  des  Livre.s  Rares  et  SinRuliers,  con- 
tenant  un  Catalogue  Raisonne  de  la  piu»  grandc  p;irtie 
de  CCS  livres  pr«cieux  qui  oni  parti  sucecssivement  dans 
la  R^puhlique  des  Le  tires,  depuis  I'lnvention  de  I'lm- 
primerie.'  7  vols.  8vo,  Ptois,  1768-68.  In  ITitt  the  author 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Louis  Jean  Gaignat. 
in  2  vols.  8vo.,  under  the  title  of  a  supplement  to  his 
'  Bibliographie ;'  and  in  1^82  a  tenth  volume  was  added 
to  the  work,  being  an  indfrK  to  the  anonymotu  boolis 
mentioned  in  it,  which  were  net  inelnded  in  the  original 
iadas.  Of  the  original  sovm  vafauMs,  the  ftrst  is  ««««• 
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pisd  wita  taeoiC^y,  tW  »cooiid  witli  iurisprucknee  and  the 
■nence*  and  arti,  th«  tbird  aitd  fourth  with  tbc  belle« 
leitrea,  Uie  ftfUi  and  u*th  with  bistory,  tod  the  l»M  with  a 
Kcneral  index  to  tlw  whde.  in  whidi  tlia  books  uw  chdcd 

according  to  ihe  uumes  of  the  autliiirs.    Probably  no  piibli- 
ratiun  has  contributed  m  much  la  make  the  study  ol  ltil>- 
Ui»t{rai)liy  pi)p\il;ir  as  thi^  ck-gaxit'and  judicious  perform- 
ance.   Kven  at  the  preaeut  day  it  may  be  reootoOMiuded  as 
the  moil  attractive  manual  of  bibliograpbitd  kBowled^c 
that  has  yot  bean  prodimd.  NotwitbsUiidiiig«aii«dtnble 
deficicnciet,  and  alto  ■mne  inaeenrMiM,  t}i«  tUlAmt  will 
culled  t'niin  it,  more  rejidily  than  fioni  any  otlier  source,  a 
ki»o»itai|<8  of  the  ttlltss  and  W.si  ediiionii  of  most,  not  only 
of  the  rarest  but  al«o  of  the  most  import^ini  works  that  had 
•'wued  from  the  press  up  to  the  time  of  its  apuearaiice.  It  is 
Mtonishing  what  an  extent  of  ground  the  author  contrives  to 
go  over  in  his  limitc<l  spact.  The  articles  which  be  dAMribes 
amount  to  above  6000  m  Buniber;  and.  in  regard  to  awny 
of  theiu,  very  ample  details  are  given.    The  account  of  the 
famous  American  collectionR  of  D«  Bry,  for  instance,  cxtenils 
to  120  paKes.  Osmont's  •  Dietionnairo  Typographiquo,  His- 
IOftq,tWi  et  Crit4que,  des  Livres  rares,  estim&i,  ot  recherctxn 
«a  tow  genres.'  3  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1768;  J.  J.  Bawer's 
Bibliothcea  Libronun  Rariorun  Uniwrnlit,'  7  vols.  6vo., 
.  7  7U-9 1 ;  P.  X.  Laire's  *  Index  Libi«ram  «b  Invnito  Typo, 
gruphra  ad  annum  1500,  cum  notis.'  '2  vols.  Rvo.  1791  ;  Dr. 
Adam  Clarko  s  '  Dibitograpbtcal  Dictionary  of  the  roost 
curious  and  useful  books,  in  Latin,  Grtck,  Hehrev,  Arabic, 
and  other  Eut«m  lan»{U3ges;  6  voU.  12mo.  1803.  with  a 
Bupplcmantt  containin);  an  account  of  English  translations 
of  the  dassicB  and  theological  writers,  published  under  the 
title  of  Uie  '  Biblidtrraphical  Miscellany.'  in  2  vol*.  12mo.,  in 
18U6;  S.  Sant  n  <  i  s  '  Dictioniiaire  Hibhographique  cfaoisi 
du  Quinzieme  Siccle.  3  vols.  8vo.  kbOa ;  Brunet's  '  Manuel 
du  Libraire,  et  de  TAmatour  des  Livres.'  2nd  edit.  4  vols. 
•tow  1814.  a  T«ry  Uieful  waik{  Dihdln't  '  Library  Compa- 
Bion.*  3  vols.  Bvo.  London.  18t4;  Qoodhugh's  'English 
Ceiitli'inun  s  Library  Manual.' 8vo.  1827 ;  Lowndes's  '  Bi- 
bliajfiaphcr »  Manual  of  English  Literature.'  4  vols.  8vo.' 
I.^n(k>n.  1834  ;  Ventouillac's  '  French  Librarmii,'  bvo.  18'29  ; 
the  '  Bibliotheca  Historica  Selecta'  of  B.  B.  G.  Struviud,  bvo. 
1705,  and  greatly  augmented  by  C.  G.  Budt  i  ,  i  vols.  Bro. 
1740;  tba  Mtakiinio  «r  th«  |«ui«ipol  biatoneal  writers  ap- 
pendod  to  tho  Avbf  t«nf1at  du  Pmnof't  *  lIMhode  pour 

^tudier  rHi^*!  in  .'  f"  v  1>.  4tO.  Paris.  17*29-40.  or  that  form- 
ing tho  second  .uluiati  uT  the  English  trunslalion  of  part  of 
the  same  work,  by  Dr.  Uu  liard  Ilawlinson,  2  vols.  8\t>.  I  .  ij 
don.  1730  ;  Archhibhop  Nict^n's  'Historical  Libranes  of 
England,  Scuihin'i,  and  Ireland.'  4to.  1771;  the  'Letlreg 
«ir  )•  PfoCaMioo  d  Avoeat,  ct  Bibiiotb^ao  dm  Livres 
do  Drait.'  of  II.  Ctaamx  tbe  ootdogiu  of  works  fslMing  to 
natural  philosophy  and  the  Tnc<4iirii;-;d  arts,  annexed  to  thr 
ate  Dr.  Voung  s  '  Lwcture?'  on  .Ndiural  Philosophy  the  late 
Dr.  Mason  Good's  'Study  of  Medicine,"  5  vols.  8vo.  18.")  ; 
JL  Baillet's  '  Jugemens  des  Savans  sur  ies  i'noapaax  Ou- 
vnges  des  Auteurs.'  augmentes  par  M.  do  la  Moonoye, 
6 VoU.  4to.  AmttwidOM.  17»4i  Sir  ThOMUl  fbpe  Blount's 
'Cenaura  Celebrioram  Anetorom,*  Ibl.  London,  1690;  the 
'Ccnsura  Literaria,"  of  Sir  I'  ^on:  in  Pr-. (k'l  s,  !0  vols.  8vo. 
180i-09;  llarl»Ucini«»  "Book.  ivauUf.-.  lu  tac  Uiuversity  of 
Cambridge,'  Ovo.  London.  1829.  Under  this  be-a^l  also  may 
be  noticed  the  learned  and  admirable  work  of  D.  G.  Murbof, 
enliiicd  '  Polyhisior  Uterarius.  Pbilosophicus.  et  Practicao,' 
first  published  in  1680.  battba  btit  oditaon  of  wbieb  u  that 
of  J.  A.  Kabricius,  in8volf.4IOw  1747 ;  and  fho  vetf  erudite 
and  elaborate  'Ouomasticon  literarium  *  of  C.  G.  Sax,  or 
Saxiu»  published  et  Utrecht,  in  7  \  bvu.  iroiu  175'J  Ui 
1790,  with  a  supplementary  voKime  u  inch  appeared  in  1  ifO.i. 

There  is  one  class  of  books,  which,  from  a  peculiarity  by 
vbiefa  tfaiM  uedijiiinguislMHl,  baofrtquentlv  been  treated  by 
itaolf  in  btblidgntphacoi  woriat;  w«  nooa  toe  daii  of  books 
whieb  haT«  not  tho  name*  of  tbeir  oattiarB  on  tbo  title- 
page.  In  1690,  Adrien  naillft  ]iul)lislied,  not  a  very  ])rn- 
i'ound.  but  stilt  a  curioui>  treutt&«  upon  books  of  this  d^M  t  ip- 
lion,  un<ler  the  title  of  '  Auteurs  Deguis^  mhis  des  noms 
^tronsora,  ompruatihi,  auppov^s,  feiiiu,  H  plawir,  abr^ges, 
ehiffno.  rcnvtrs^s,  retouni6i  ou  changes  d  unc  langage 
en  uiu>  autre;'  whiih  was  aftoiwards  inooqnratod  in  the 
Gfib  volume  of  La  Monnoye's  edttxm  of  the  *  Jngemenades 
Savuus.'  along  witli  m  ■  ■^  uMnoiatlijiis  luid  correetinns.  At 
the  «nd  of  thin  di^-^  ttauon,  whicii  i»  divided  into  four  parts, 
is  given  a  lii>t  of  f.ili>e  namt^s  astisumed  by  authors,  with  their 

nfywtitwtt,  •»  fiu  ii»  fcnowm  which  cxtoudi  to  betvoon 


sixty  and  seventy  oolumns.   A  tew  year^  before  th«  put»! 
cation  of  Batllot'a  work,  oamely,  in  1674,  Vincent  P'.am'  s 
bod  printait  ncnnli  tnct  in  4to.  tt  Uwnbui^. entitled  *  £>s 
Soripdo  01  SeriptoribM  AaonyiMio  atqao  FMMoajmiw  Sfn- 

1a;rnia.'  In  I70R  this  work  re-anpearcd  under  the  oupenc:- 
tiudeiKo  of  tiie  indefati^rable  Jo.  Alb.  Fabncius,  and  «.! 
Mat.  Dreyer,  a  lawyers  Ilnnburi;,  enlanit  l  i  i  J:  voIk.  fol 
by  the  insertion  of  much  new  matter,  and  also  b^  ihm  addi 
tioD  of  the  following  tracts  upon  the  saat*  subiMt.  whieb 
had  boon  anvivnaly  pimtod:— '  Do  Nomianm  ffatntiaoc, 
by  F.  GeisW.  1669,  and  again  in  1671 ;  '  Coi^wtano  de 
Scriptis  Adesputi*.  Psteudepij^raphi.s,  et  Supposifitiis.'  by 
John  Dicker,  167«  and  16H6:  and  '  Disftertalio  EpicttJira 
ad  Placr  uni,  <[Uii  Anonymorum  et  Pseudonymoruni  l-i  - 
tago  exbihitur,  by  Ja  Mayer,  1689.  To  the  wh  >le  v.* 
MV  fhwn  the  tido  «f '  Vincentii  Placcii  Theatrum  Anou;  - 
monin  et  rwwbmflWWiilli '  To  tfaio  dMiuki  bo  oAdod  the 
SupplAuent  iwbliobed  ui  1  tol.  fcUo.  ond  oloo  in  f  Svo. 

at  H;Lii;l>iir^',  in  1740,  l-v  Jlo.  Cb.  MyllUS,  in  wllifh  is  c-ijti;- 
pii»4.".l  a  reprint  of  llie  preceding  Supplement,  publishe'l  a.t 
Jena  in  171 1, by Ch.  Aug.  Neuman.  under  the  title  of  •  1>J 
Librit  Anonynis  ct  Pseudonym  is  Schediasma,  complert^n* 
obiorvationas  generates,  et  Snicilogium  ad  Piaccn  Thec- 
trum.'  The  original  work,  and  the  su|q>l«m«ltt  «f  Hylios. 
together  oompr<>h<«nd  between  nine  and  ten  tbonoond  araeko. 

But  of  all  tilt:  w  irks  in  this  department  of  bihliO(JTaphy. 
by  far  the  most  {perfect  and  valuable  u  tlie  '  Dirtiotinaire 
des  Anonymes  et  Pi>«adonymes'  of  the  lata  M.  Barbier.  ad- 
ministrator of  the  private  libraries,  first  of  the  Empenv 
Napoleon,  and  afterwards  of  Charles  X.  of  Franoe.  The 
first  two  volumes  of  the  first  edition  of  this  admirmblo  WWfc 
appeared  in  1806,  and  were  followed  by  two  more  in  1M9. 
The  publication  of  a  second  a  i  i  -  n  itly  improved  and  en- 
larged e<lition  was  coiumenccd  by  ilu  author  in  1822,  snt 
complete<l  by  hiia  in  3  vols,  in  1824,  it*  :t  a  year  betbrebi-t 
death.  A  OMfptMnonlory  vohiroa.  which  be  left  ready  t'r 
tho  pvaoB,  boa  sinoo  boon  fnUhbod  by  bio  aoo.  The  Die 
tionary  of  Barbier  is  confined  to  works  in  the  French  and 
I^in  lans;uagei>,  but  of  thcfw  it  notices  between  tweott- 
thrue  and  twenty-four  thousand. 

For  further  information  upon  the  diiferent  branches  of 
bifaliograpby  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  Rev.T.  H.  Horr>c  & 
'  latniductioii  to  tho  Btndj  of  BtblioKmpby,'  2  vol*,  sv*. 
Lon.  1S14 ;  O.  F.  At^wrd'o  *  Coon  do  KUiographie.*  9  vtk. 
8vo.  Mar^rillt"!.  lf-07:  niul  the  various  publicalions  of  M. 
G.  Peignut:  '  Wanuel  iiibliographique."  I8t>0:  *  ENclion- 
naire  de  Bibliologie,'  2  vols.  1802;  '  Rei)ertoire  Bihij.  gn- 
phiqoe  Univ«rscl,'  1812;  '  Dictionnaire  Critique  et  Rib- 
hographtqui  des  prineipaux  Livres  eondamnes  au  fen. 
2  voU.  8VO.  Vtoh  IMC;  'Ropoitoin  dos  Bikdiogiaphies 
Speekdot,  CucIoimm,  «t  iMtnwtivea,'  am  Varim^  1810.  lu. 
M  Pei^not's  scholarship,  however,  is  not  erjual  to  hi*  leal 
l:;  !  industrv.    [St-e  the  article;*  Library  and  PRi^rriNc] 

i:i(  1  S  I  kR,  HISETTF.K.  BIKCESTER,  or  BUR- 
t  ii  I.S  i  KK.,  a  neat  market-town  of  Oxfordshire.  54  miles 
rs  .\S  by  W.  from  London,  and  13  miles  N.E.  by  N.  tm 
Ojtfoid,  on  tho  rand  ftoos  Os£iini  to  BockinglMiB.  npon 
k  omoll  rivalrt  that  onton  tbe  Charwett  at  tSXtp.  SSom 
think  the  name  of  this  town  is  dr  riT  '  1  from  the  Bun\.  w  ij  ,  " 
nst»s  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  others  supp<>>sc.  wit;i 
that  It  comes  from  BernwotKl  Forest.  u|ion  the  e^l^'u  of 
which  it  was  antiently  seated.   Bishop  Kennet  says  ibat  it 
was  otigiaally  a  walled  town,  though  no  traces  of  ibowstl 
now  exist,  and  that  it  wat  built  MOWwboiw  oboot  i4f 
by  Birinus,  bishop  of  Cter  Dor.  or  Poreheiter,  in  Oittrd* 
si  re.    The  place  wr.  -  railed  Caer  Birin  (hmi  its  fourhk^ 
and  this  one  thing  n  worth  the  nbservin>r.'  remarks  Ken- 
net,  '  that  wheresoever  the  Britain!*  built  a  wai!i!d  torr.. 
they  gatre  it  the  name,  fint  or  bust,  of  the  wofd  awr 
which  is  derived  of  tbo  H^vew  Air,  and  signifloth,  m  the 
one  and  tbc  other  languaee.  %  waU ;  and  whermoevcr  tbo 
English  coming  in  found  the  word  ratr  in  the  name  of  any 
to\Mi,  they  ti  atislated  it  bv  the  word  chi-ster.  or  rcv/T. -vhirii 
was  the  isame  to  them  as  vaer  to  the  old  Bntams.'  B* 
such  a  process,  according  to  Keniiet.  the  name  Caer  Bi.i-. 
became  Binnoeatre,  and  then  by  eootnclion  Bueeoltf,  and 
ultimately  Bifloiter.  as  at  present.  These,  bowow,  on  Ml 
tho  only  forms  whieb  havw  beon  given  to  tho  name  ;  and  a 
confirmation  of  its  cmmexion  whh  Bmnus  is  derived  fui: 
the  fact  that  his  name  has  iinder^^onc  changes  analosr'^--  ■ ' 
those  in  the  initial  syllables  of  the  town's  name.  There  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  been  here  in  the  time  <  T  Binnil  a 
IhmtiMr  gonioon  oTOw  Wflot  Saiooo  ag«toat  Uw  littciiM, 
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Hi  (t  is  VkAy  tfiat  it  might  h.W9 

:  was  built  by  his  advice  ami  assistaiu  u  out  of  the  niins  of 
Urhfslcr  und  (.IhcsttTtou.  oc  bfcau.to  ;i  church  was  built 
iifl  eixiowi-d  by  hiin.  Alchestcr,  probably  a  cuiUrai'tion  of 
l!d  (old)  Chester,  was  a  city  of  a  square  form,  divided  by 
^ur  ittreets,  ftnd  api^earii  to  have  been  one  of  the  gArmoned 
•UoM  «0Datruetad  by  f  Uutiiu  to  leoun  the  iie«Iy-aci|nji«d 
ountry  after  hu  wAj  triumpfit  over  t\m  Britons.  The 
lainc  •  Alchciter*  is  still  retained  for  the  site  on  which  it 
toud,  and  some  faint  traces  of  it  may  be  discovered  abiiut  a 
nile  and  a  half  to  the  south-west  orBicester  ;  for,  althoi:gh 
b«  soil  has  loDg  been  under  cuUiv&tion,  RomaQ  coini  and 
takgments  of  bnlli&ng  hob  mnrianlSj  Imoi  dtaeovtnd  In 
•xettvating* 

The  pmah  of  Bleester  k  divided  into  tvo  diftrieti  or 

ouns-hips,  called  Kiiiji's  End  and  Market  End.  Tlie  cdd 
iwii  of  Birincester,  which  i*  helieveil  to  have  been  destroyed 
>y  the  Danes,  stood  on  the  west  part  or  King's  End ; 
he  other  portion  was  formerly  called  Bury  End.  hut  tv 
eived  its  present  name  from  the  weekly  market  whMi  wu 
nranted  in  the  1 9th  of  Henry  VI.  This  replaced  or  super- 
cded  a  weekly  market  and  an  annual  fair,  which  had  been 
iranted  at  a  previous  period  (I  Kicli.  II.)  to  the  village 
f  Bif^enhakl,  which  then  occupied  the  site  of  tiiu  present 
Cing's  End  of  the  town.  In  the  rei^n  of  Henry  II.  (11 B2). 
'  Ibcrt  BaiMtt  baroaof  Hedingdon,  founded  at  Bicester  a 
t'!i;;ious  honw  for  a  prior  and  eleven  canons  of  the  order  of 
It.  Augustine.  It  wns  dedicated  to  St.  Eadburg;  and  was 
alued  at  the  Dissolution  at  147/.  2s.  lUc{.,  according  to 
^ui^dalo.  The  name  of  the  saint  to  wliom  it  was  dedicalt  d 
s  ikiill  preservod  in  St.  Edburg  s  Well  in  the  vicinity.  This 
rell  was  reputed  holy  until  the  Reformation,  after  which  it 
lecaiue  choked  ap  torouKb  bng  neglect ;  but  in  the  dry 
ummer  of  t66ti,  tM  heao  of  the  spring  was  opened  ana 
leansed.  when  a  tsudden  and  preat  supply  of  water  gushed 
brth.  Til  lire  was  a  neat  and  nuich-frequcnted  walk  leading 
o  it  from  the  priory  and  town.  This  was  called,  in  a  record 
if  Edward  I.,  '  Seynt  Kduurg,  hcs  grene  way,"  nnd  Via 
Sanctee  Edburgt,  and  is  now  denominated  St.  Edtiurg'i 
SallK.  Tbere  weie  at  leaat  seven  Bnglish  saints  of  tbii 
tnoe;  ^is  one  was  St.  Edburg  of  Aylesbury. 

Tl>e  author  of  the  Hidory  i>f  AUcheiter.near'Burcheafer, 
viiK'h  w  as  written  in  1*322,  and  forms  an  appeiulix  to  BisUop 
KoiKiet's  Ixjiik,  speaks  thus  of  Bicester  as  il  wa.s  then  : — 

'  It  i»  at  tlii<i  day  a  very  good  market  for  all  manner  of 
nttl.  ,  and  well  Supplied  Wlfll  mU  Unds  of  trades.  .  .  .  Yet 
n  fiiikier  I  can  olMWVt  QoUustg  memorable  but  a  fair  obuich 
ror  tlie  setting  finth  of  God'i  glory,  and  the  mine  of  an  old 
y,  now  the  house  of  Sir  Hii  hard  Blunt."  This  '  fair 
-huiih  '  It!  a  iicat  and  coniraoilious  building,  erected  about 
he  year  1400  on  the  site  of  a  former  structure.  It  has  a 
lodv  square  tower,  contains  several  fine  monuments  and  old 
leulpturtis.  and  has  accommodation  for  1200  persons.  The 
linng  is  a  disdiarged  vicarage  in  the  dioceae  of  Oxford*  of 
the  annual  Talue  of  2311.  The  town  itself  is  neatly  built, 
on^stin;,'  chiefly  of  houses  of  medium  size  and  ri]  ]  'T-rinco. 
U  f'Jiilaiued  '2868  inhabitants  in  1  8.i ) .  uf  whom  were 
I'  lnales.  The  town  is  noted  fir  its  excellent  ale.  Females 
tind  occupation  ia  making  bone  lace.  It  ako  dcris  es  con- 
siderable benefit  item  (be  Moxinuty  of  tho  Oxford  canal ; 
but  its  prosneri^  new,  as  formerlTi  ebieflv  arises  from  iu 
well-attended  markets  and  eattle-rairs.  Irie  marltec  day  is 

'I-  Friday  ;  and  tho  fairu  are  hel !  >ri  E  i-lcr- Friday,  first 
I'nday  in  June,  August  5th,  Fnduy  utter  Old  Michaelmas, 
and  two  Mowiaf  ]Fridays»  and  (be  (bird  Friday  in  Dn> 

comber. 

There  is  a  charity-school,  in  which  thirty  poor  boys  are 
elotbed  and  educated.  It  is  supported  by  subscriptions^  as- 
sisted by  the  dividends  on  1 000*.  stock,  given  in  1 811  by  Mr. 
Walker  in  pursuance  of  his  father's  intention  ;  out  of  this, 
however,  14/.  is  annually  given  to  assist  Sunday  schools.  A 
■-ch  wil  for  girls  has  just  been  founded  (183  )),  w  hich  is  sup- 
ported by  suhschuCtaua.  The  school-room,  built  on  pur- 
pose. i»  capable  of  containing  sixty  girls,  (he  niiniber  in- 
tended to  be  educated  therein. 

(Bishop  Kennet's  Parochial  Antiqmtiet,  attempled  in 

the  Hiil  <iry  Ambrosdert,  nurrcstt  r,  and  other  adj.icnnt 
par!<.  :  NaiUTcu  Htttorjf     Or/nrdthue ;  Gough  s 

^uiiden's  Bntmmint  B»mu§$     Biigbmi  imd  Ww$, 

BiC^TRB,  an  extensive  building,  eloee  to  the  tillage  of 

Gent  lly,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  now  answering  the  purpose 
of  a  pruKU),  an  bos^tal,  and  fi  poor-house.  It  is  on  an 


•miiMnea,  ahmt  a  nfl«  tarn  tha  Bmili»  dltaUs,  en  lha 

south  side  of  ParN  n  n  1  ^  httle  (o  A*  wost  of  (he  main  load 

from  I'aria  to  FitiUumi:  oleau. 

The  Site  of  tliis  edifice  was,  in  the  '  ei^inniti);  tli8 
thu^nth  century  (about  12u4)  tbo  pru^rty  of  John, 
Bishop  of  Winchc».ter,  in  England,  who  buut  mere  a  castle 
or  lesidenoe  (oA^femt).  vbieb  bovs  from  bun  the  name  qI 
Windiester,  from  wbieh  by  eomiption  have  been  derived 
tho  dp<iif:tiations  of  Vicbeslre  and  Bicestre,  or  as  it  is  now 
writteu  BicJtrc.  In  1294,  Philippe  IV.  {Le  Beh  King  of 
Fiance,  confiscated  the  castle,  and  it  remaincii  for  some  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  kings,  his  successors.  In  the  troubles 
N^liich  agitated  France  during  the  rei^u  of  the  imbecile 
Charles  Vl.,tbeDuedeBerTittbe  king"aunde,  was  possessor 
of  this  castle,  and  teUred  here  with  the  Duo  D'Orlcans  in 
order  tn  concert  measnres  in  opposition  to  tbo  Due  de  Bour- 
tzoL'i-.e  (Burf;ur.d) ).  Here  w;i,s  iie^'ociated  a  treaty  called 
tlio  Treaty  of  Winchester  ;  and  this  being  \  lol.Ued,  the  vio- 
lation w  as  cuHed  the  Treason  of  Winchester.  In  the  dijiturb- 
ancci  of  this  period,  (he  castle  was  nearly  destroyed,  and 
remained,  as  it  appears,  tome  time  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state  ;  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  N6tre  Dame  in 
Paris,  to  whom  the  Due  de  B«  rri  luul,  in  l4li>.  «;iven  it 
with  all  itii  ^ppcndagea,  nut  uiidettakiug  utty  rvpair^. 

In  1632  Louis  XIII.  to  whom  the  site  of  the  castle  had 
come,  erected  upon  tho  spot  which  that  building  had  occu- 
pied a  chapel  dedicntefl  to  St.  John,  and  some  buildings  for 
the  reception  of  invalid  officers  and  soldiers ;  but  when  his 
successor.  Ix>uts  XIV.,  erected  the  Hdtel  des  Tnvalides,  the 
BicStre  beinf;  no  lontrcr  re'[iiired  as  a  military  invalid  esta- 
blishment, was  converted  luUt  a  hruuch  u(*  the  Hopital 
G£n6ral  (otherwise  called  La  Salfietriere).  It  served  for 
the  reception  of  the  poor,  of  widowers,  of  hoys  whether  siok 
or  well,  and  of  young  men  who  had  enfeebled  their  consti- 
tution or  become  diseased  through  debaucher>'.  The  treat' 
ment  of  th^  last  \ras  very  Imrbarous:  there  vrere  only 
twenty  or  twenty-five  bf  ds  for  more  than  two  hundred 
patients,  and  consequently  from  eight  in  the  evening  till 
one  in  the  morning  part  of  them  lay  stretched  out  on  the 

Eound,  and  then  turning  out  those  who  bad  occupied  the 
d  i'"or  the  early  part  of  the  night  took  their  plaoe.  Besides 
which,  they  were,  by  the  order  of  the  managers,  cudgelled 
ifiutigit)  before  and  after  they  passed  under  the  treatment 
of  the  medical  attendants.  Is  it  to  he  wondered  at  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  patients  died  under  this  treatment  ?  This  dis- 
graceM  sf  itBQi  ef  heating  eontiniMd  into  the  cigbleenth 
esntttiy. 

The  Biettre  ssfved  fbr  a  short  time  for  the  reception  of 

foundlingii.  Tlicsc  were  placed  here  in  1648,  but  from  tho 
number  of  deaths  which  occiurrod  among  them  they  were 
soon  renwmd,  as  (be  air  wu  eonmdeyed  unlkvouiable  (o 

tbem. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  hospital  was  very 
ill-managed,  and  indeed  continued  to  be  so  till  (he  year 
1801,  when  the  genersl  board  of  management  Ibr  the 

hospitals  (f  udminist ration  gtnfrale  de$  hospices)  was 
toiiinled.  At  tliut  lime  paf.cnts  of  all  claswjs  were  crowded 
witliLHil  arratiKt'nient,  or  rei;ularity,  or  distinction  oi  aj;o, 
sex,  or  disease ;  though  tho  abuses  of  fiirmer  years,  espe- 
cially (be  shameful  dispropartion  of  beds  Id  patients,  had 
been  waewhat  diminished. 

Since  the  year  1803  many  improvements  have  been  In- 
troduced into  the  nianagement  of  this  poor-house  and 
hospital.  Much  has  l  ecn  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
hospital  itself,  by  buildini:,  reiiaiiini:, enlar^Hitr,  ami  p'l.uitiiiij 
the  grounds  of  it.  Cleauhncss,  both  in  the  wards  and  the 
persons  of  the  patienta  and  other  inmates,  has  been  more 
attended  to;  and  impnvements»  both  in  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  Ibad  allowed,  have  somewhat  ameliorated 
the  (Dr.dition  of  the  inmates.  Those  who  iire  ;ihle  aivset  to 
woriv  ;  there  are  shoetnulvers  or  meiidur*,  taiiurs,  Luiloii- 
maki  rs,  str.iw -hiU-makcrs,  wool  combcrs  or  spinners,  &c. 
The  sick  are  ciasbiflcd  ;  eacli  class  of  diseases  has  its  ward 
or  wwrds;  each  patient  his  bed.  In  1812  a  new  building 
was  erected  for  the  insana,  who  are  ctaasifled  into  the  in- 
curable, the  quiet,  the  cumbte ;  each  class  has  a  Hocir  or 
other  part  of  lliu  building  assigned  to  it.  Insane  femah^n 
have  another  buildint?  appropriiited  to  them.  There  is 
accommodation  for  about  800  mad  patieivl^  Those  wlio  aw 
furious  are  not  chained. 

The  average  number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  hospital 
in  ten  years  (1804-1814)  was,  on  the  average,  1847  per 
anuum ;  the  average  number  of  (hose  who  left  was  1495. 
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and  of  thono  who  died  420.    Several  of  the  iiiiuaLes  aoionR 
the  poor  attain  eighty  years  of  ape  :  in  the  Ifii  years  j'.ist 
mentioned,  the  lowek  number  of  that  age  at  any  one  time 
w—  I6S,  dM  ii^tt  numtaar  199. 
The  jmrt  dtvotod  ta  Hm  |nu|jOM  fli  a  prisnn  coniiats  of  six 

?i1o«  of  buildinj*  of  aereral  ftorai,  nidi  imn  ^'rated  windom. 
t  is  unticr  the  lir.  .  n  f  th  '  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  the 
Prefecture  of  tiu-  tu  jiarUiitiu  of  the  Seine.  A  company  of 
veterans  lodged  in  the  pri>()n  serve  to  maintain  order.  The 
prison  was  at  first  intended  for  400  prisonen,  but  during  the 
ycnr  1817  the  avengtt  Dumber  of  iti  iainates  was  80U. 

Previous  to  the  year  1819,  (ha  Management  of  (hit  prison 
wa8  very  bad  ;  and  thouph  Mvenl  very  important  lafimat 
took  place  at  that  per:o(l,  there  aro  still  many  things  that 
want  improvement.  The  bread  of  thi(  priiimers  is  of  a  bad 
quality;  and  the  'canteen'  or  tap-hou<M^,  kept  by  the 
gader,  is  the  source  of  i^rass  corruption  and  oppression. 

The  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  he  tried,  tho»e 
condemned  to  irons,  and  the  sick,  are  set  to  work :  of  the  pro- 
duce of  each  prisoner's  labour  one-third  goes  to  the  govern- 
ment, one-tliir<l  to  the  prisoner  himself,  and  the  other  third 

foe«  to  form  a  fund  for  him  at  hiis  discharge  from  the  BicStre. 
'wo  large  wards,  one  for  medical,  the  other  for  surgical 
aaees,  form  the  iufirmary ;  there  is  a  third  ward  for  those  who 
have  cutaneoui  dieeaieit  and  who  an  not  oounted  among 
the  sick.  There  is  amaliy  about  o»a  u  tan  «f  tha  priMman 
in  the  infirmary. 
This  union  of  the  prison  and  of  the  p  tor-house  and  hos- 

Itital  in  the  same  bttilding  is  considered  a  great  evil.  (Du- 
aure's  Hhlory  i.f  P\iris.) 

BICHAT,  MARIE  FRANQOIS  XAVIER.  an  emi 
nant  French  anatomist  and  physiologist,  was  bom  Nov.  14, 
1771,  at  Thoirette  in  the  department  of  the  Ain.  Ho  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Bichat,  doctor  of  medicine, 
of  the  University  of  Montpellier,  and  of  Marie  Rose  Bichat. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Nantua ;  and 
in  1788  entered  the  school  of  St.  Yrinfe  at  Lyons,  where 
ha  elwwad  a  peculiar  fondness  for  mathemitics.  From  this 
leminary,  while  diligently  pursuing  tha  itndyofnitnral  phi- 
liisoi)hy,  he  was  driven  by  the  Revolution,  and  returned  to 
the  residence  of  his  father,  under  whom  he  began  tho  study 
of  anatomy  ;  but  his  taste  for  mathematics  predominating, 
he  again  went  to  Lyons  in  order  to  prosecute  bis  favourite 
•tody,  although,  probably  at  the  desire  of  his  father,  he  at 
the  lanie  time  attended  a  oourw  of  anatomy,  and  lagulaHy 
Tiiited  the  hoepital  of  Lyons.  'Whatever  may  have  been 
the  ardour  with  wliir-h  V.p  voted  himself  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  it  is  renam  thai  liie  farility  with  which  he  over- 
came the  first  ditticuUies  of  practical  anatomy  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  leaehers,  who,  on  becoming  further  acquainted 
with  him,  were  still  more  impranad  with  the  indications  he 

Rvaofmaatalaenteaees.  Driven  a  Moond  time  6om  Lyons 
the  events  of  the  RevoIuUon,  be  arent  in  1793  to  nris. 
in  onler  to  study  surgery  under  tlie  celebrated  De-ault,  at 
that  time  the  jjreat  master  of  the  snr^ical  art.  Without  a 
sitiL:le  introduction,  it  is  said  without  e\cn  a  sin^jle  acquaint- 
ance in  this  dly,  he  entered  the  school  of  Uesault,  and  dili- 
gontlT  attended  the  leetnres  of  hia  master.  In  this  school  it 
was  tha  pffsetioa  flir  soma  eboaen  imnils,  aseh  in  his  torn,  to 
make  an  abstract  of  the  leetare  or  the  day.  and  on  the  next 
day,  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  in  the  presence  of  the  second 
sur^jpon  of  the  hospital,  this  abstract  was  pubhcly  read.  Tt 
clianced  one  day  that  the  pupil  whose  turn  it  was  to  pive 
the  abstract  of  the  lecture  of  the  preceding  day  was  absent ; 
Bichat  step^  forward  from  the  crowd  ofpupus  mid  oftred 
to  supply  nts  plaee.  His  aoooiint  vas  elear,  secnrata.  and 
fbll :  and  was  delivered  with  extraordinary  calmness  and 
precision.  It  v  as  observed  that  he  was  very  youn|; :  and 
it  was  found  tiiat  he  had  not  been  a  pupil  more  than  a 
nioiith.  Desault.  on  hearing  this  from  his  colleague, 
Manoury,  Kent  for  Bichat,  and  from  his  very  first  conver- 
sation with  the  young  man,  formed  such  an  estimate  of 
him  that  ha  insisted  on  his  immediately  coming  to  reside 
with  him;  and  subsequently  adopted  hiin  as  his  son,  asso- 
ciated him  in  his  labours,  and  destined  him  for  his  suc- 
cessor. Bichat  continued  to  live  with  his  roaster,  in  un- 
inten  upted  friendship,  until  the  death  of  Desault,  which 
took  place  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  firum  the  com- 
maneemont  of  their  intima^.  After  this  event  the  first 
care  of  dm  pupil*  as  the  best  expresBion  of  his  gratitude  and 
aftetion,  was  to  eolleet.  arrange,  and  publish  tho  works  of 
fli-  111  .sti  r  At  the  sn^i  !■  time,  ho  opened  a  school  for 
teaching  auatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery ;  dissected  for 


his  own  lectures  ;  carried  on  an  extended  and  laborioai 
series  of  experiments  on  living  animals ;  pave  a  course  af 
operative  surger}',  and  when  in  the  evening  he  returned 
home  exhausted  with  the  labours  of  the  day.  inatand  Of  be* 
taking  himself  to  repose,  he  devoted  the  greater  pvTt  tttht 
night  to  tha  duty  of  putting  in  mder  the  papers  and  works 
of  his  friend  and  master.  His  constiliition.  wliii  h  was  not 
vieorous,  received  a  sevore  shock  from  this  excessive  la- 
hirur;  ho  appears  to  have  suffered  jiarticularly  from  the  ♦•v- 
ertion  of  public  speaking,  and  in  a  short  time  liis  pursoiu 
wore  intetrupted  by  an  attadt  of  bmioplysis,  or  aptttiiig  of 


In  thtf  eontnement  to  his  chamhar  vhidi  this  danniaf 

disease  imposed,  he  appears  to  havematureil  his  views  on 
some  of  the  most  interesting  departments  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  ;  and  to  have  sketched  the  plan  of  the  works  ia 
which  tWMC  views  were  subsequently  developed.  No  sooner 
had  his  malady  disappeared,  tnan  he  resumed  the  whole  of 
his  former  occupations,  which  be  pursued  with  an  intensity 
to  the  last  degree  imprudent,  and  which  for  bis  own  take, 
and  for  the  sake  of  science,  is  deeply  to  ho  deplored.  His 
days  he  spent  m  public  teaching,  and  his  nights  in  the 
composition  of  his  works.    No  entreaties  of  his  friends,  ii  j 
signs  of  returning  disease,  whi^b  again  more  than  sufi 
ciently  indicated  the  danger  of  hisoourse.  could  induce  him 
to  moderate  bis  labour.   On  the  oontrary,  altbou|;h  now 
attacked  with  severe  and  constantly  increasing  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  with  a  stomach  s(  arocly  able  to  thijot  any  kmi 
of  food,  he  s|>enl,  during  l\w  heat  of  summer,  »e%*erml  iiour> 
dail^  in  a  low  and  damp  room,  full  of  putrid  eahalatraiH 
arising  from  the  maceration  of  animal  substanoea,  the  tissues 
entering  into  the  composition  of  which  ha  was  ajialysiog 
and  studyinij.    One  day  when  ho  had  been  in  this  plare 
lonpcr  than  usual,  or  when,  from  previous  exhaustion.  h« 
had  been  more  powerfully  impres!-e<l  by  its  influence,  bf 
felt  giddy  on  leaving  the  room,  in  consequence  probably  of 
the  miasma  to  which  he  had  been  exposed.   In  this  state, 
on  descending  the  stairs  of  the  HAtel  Dieo.  hia  foot  slim^ 
and  ha  received  by  the  MI  a  savvre  blow  on  tha  hand.  Be 
was  taken  up  insensible,  and  vras  carried  home  with  some 
difliculty  ;  but  the  next  day,  notwitlistanding  he  was  suffer- 
ing under  violent  headuclie,  he  thought  himself  suffim  ntly 
recovered  to  pursue  hit  ordinary  occupiUioos,  and  accord* 
ingly  began  his  usual  round.   In  a  short  tiow*  iMyvever,  he 
Auntod  tram,  fatigue,  and  in  a  day  or  two  svnjiiaqM  «f 
Ibver  came  on,  which  soon  assumed  a  typhoid  «liaiaeier. 
nnrl  proved  fatal  "n  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  attai-k. 
Tliia  was  in  the  lairtv  -first  year  of  his  a;:e :  and  thus  pe- 
rished a  youth,  fur  he  hail  scarcely  arrived  at  manhood,  o/ 
extraordinary  gepius  and  energy — a  raelauchoiy  exaaapie  «f 
a  life  which  promised  to  be  one  of  uncommon  bri&Miee 
and  usefulness,  cut  short  by  t)ia  intansi^  of  ita  davolioo  to 
seienoe. 

Bichat  jfavc  nn  impulse  to  the  progress  of  phrsiu!ogy 
which  is  still  powerlully  felt  not  only  in  Fniii<  e.  but  m  Great 
Britain,  and  in  every  other  country  in  which  the  snen  ?  is 
known.  The  idea  had  been  suggested  before  bis  time.  ih»t  the 
animal  body  consists  of  a  congaries  of  organs,  and  that  there 
are  primary  substannaa  which  enter  in  eomnson  into  the 
composition  of  the  several  organs ;  but  ha  was  the  flnt  hy 
a  systematic  analysis,  to  reduce  the  complex  strurtu.i-s  of 
the  body  to  their  elementary  tosues.  and  to  ascertain  the 
properties,  physical,  chemical,  and  vital,  which  belonj  to 
each  simple  tissue.  This  he  has  done  to  an  extent,  and 
with  a  degree  of  completeness  truly  astonishing  in  a  list 
stismpt,  in  bis  Anatomit  Gtnirale,  a  work  which  Hm* 
would  have  given  him  immortality ;  which,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  material  that  constitutes  its  subject  matter,  mdi- 
cates  minute  and  laborious  rt^earch,  elaborate  and  extended 
experiment,  and  great  manual  and  practical  skill ;  and  in 
the  general  conclusions  deduced  and  establisbadt  a  tniy 
philosophical  mind ;  and  wbjdi,  written  wbdBy  in  irigte 
succeeding  such  days  as  were  spent  by  him,  was  coaMsl 
and  published  in  the  tpsee  of  a  year.  Seereely  baa  dm 
work,  which  was  immediately  and  universally  r«^fMt::^;<tJ 
as  a  production  of  extraordinary  eenius,  appeared.  Wt^re  it 
was  followed  by  his  *  Anatomic  Descriptive.  Besides  mxt} 
separate  memoirs  of  various  excellence,  he  likewise  puV 
lisned  an  elaborat*  work,  entitled  'Rccherches  phystoio 

S'ques  sor  la  Vio  et  U  Moct,'  in  which  he  suggtwted  taa 
iveloped  the  distinction  between  the  organic  and  the  iti- 
mal  life,  a  distinction  of  scarcely  less  impiri;iii  ,   t  :bf 

surgeon  and  physician,  than  to  the  speculative  and  cipeo- 
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awnldttini;  physiologist.  It  wiii  be  easily  conceived  that 
a  man  wlw  thought  and  aetad  oot  ao  much  with  tiie  ra- 
pidity as  th*  iiapetuosiiy  of  Biditt  niHt  bmv»  Allien  into 

some  errora  in  a  science  which  was  then  coIupa^l^i^ t-K  in 
Its  infaiiRy.  Of  thii*  hi;  wa,*  lumself  not  uncon*cii)us  ;  but 
his  irrors  are  few  ;  tlic  truths  he  struck  out  and  made  pnrt 
and  parcel  of  tho  oitnmon  mind  are  many  and  great.  Time 
and  exparieneo  would  have  rectified  the  former  and  added 
to  the  latter ;  would  have  moderated  bit  ardour,  rattraioed 
his  imagination,  mttored  Iris  judgment,  and  made  him, 
what  so  many  qualities  comlnned  to  render  him,  a  truly 
great  physiologist.  The  gratitude  wliich  uu^tentv  owes  him 
can  never  be  unmixed  with  regret.  The  history  of  his  brief 
hut  intense  life  h  pregnant  with  the  most  impressive  lessons 
to  the  futun.'  i-ultivator;'  of  hiii  science.  (M.  F.  R.  Buisson, 
Priat  Hittnriqu9  tur  M.  F,  JC  Biekat,  Jfam,  1808.) 
BICZOW.  or  BIDSCHOW.  adrele  in  Aenotth-Mttteni 

tiai  t  of  tho  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
■•russian-Silesia.  on  the  east  by  the  circle  of  Kiiiiij^in^ratz, 
nnd  on  the  west  by  that  of  Butulau,  and  occupying  an  urea 
of  981  iiquare  itules,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Dorsetshire. 
The  northern  distriots  of  Bieiow  are  occupied  by  tbo  *Rie- 
sMigabirao'  (Giaat  iwmntaim),  on  wbiclw  «1om  uimn  the 
Silesian  horders,  liet  dte  *  Navorie  meadow,'  where  tne  Elbe 
takes  its  rise.  This  river  flows  through  the  norlhurn  part  of 
the  circle  as  far  only  as  Amau,  whence  it  takes  a  cifcuil 
until  it  again  touches  tho  southern  extremity  of  the  circle  : 
the  Czidlina  traverses  its  centre  from  north  to  south,  and 
fhlli  into  the  Elbe ;  and  that  portion  of  Biesow  which  lies  on 
the  western  bank  of  thi«  stream  has  in  part  an  undulating 
surface,  though  it  is  in  general  level  and  productive.  The 
moiiniainuus  and  lar<:cr  portion  of  t'.ie  circle  ia  dependent 
ou  iin  forests,  pastures,  and  manufacturer  fur  its  support ; 
tltese  manufactures  consist  of  linens,  woollens,  cottons,  glass, 
and  iron  it  is  also  the  ^incipal  leat  of  commercial  deaUnes. 
The  open  and  level  districts  in  the  west  and  south  are  de- 
voted to  agriculture.  It  contains  nine  towns,  nineteen 
market- villages,  and  610  villages.  The  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, whose  numbers  are  estimated  at  2A%,500  (in 
J 81 7,  204.368).  are  of  Bohemian  extraction;  the  few  of 
German  descent  being  located  near  the  Silesian  frontiers. 
The  chief  town  is  New  Biesow  (Navy  Biczow)  on  the  Czid- 
lina. whidi  has  a  ehureh  and  a  synagogue,  and  about  3900 
inhabitants ;  but  the  provincial  administration  has  its  seat 
at  Gitshin  (Gif'yn).  a  walled  town.  delif^htfuUy  situated  on 
the  same  i  /.  l:-.  \i-here  the  princes  of  Trautman>dorf  possess 
a  handsome  residence,  built  by  Wallenstein  in  I61U  :  it  has 
two  churches,  a  public  school,  a  military  seminary,  and 
about  3800  inhabitants.    In  tho  north  Uea  Hoheoeibe 


<Wreh1ab]r),  in  the  bosom  of  a  oietwaaquo  valley,  on  the 

Etbo,  a  manufacturing  town  with  a  population  of  about 
3UII0  souk,  and  a  castle  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch ;  Amau, 
lower  down  on  the  same  river,  has  about  1430  inhabitir.ts. 
wholly  employed  in  weavins linens  and  cottons;  and  at  the 
Mutb-western  extremity  of  UieciKle  lies  Podiebrad,  with  a 
mtle  in  which  invalid  officers  an  quartorod.  a  publie  school, 
and  about  fS40  Inhalntants.  last  of  this  town  Stands 
Chlumetz  on  the  Czidlina,  with  about  2(520  inhabitants. 
The  Counts  Kuisky  have  a  haudsome  residence  here  calle«l 
Karlskrun,  built  m  the  shajx;  of  a  crown,  to  w  hich  a  park 
full  of  came  is  attached.  In  tho  northern  part  of  Hic- 
sow,  MM  on  a  ridge  of  the  Giant  mountains,  ues  Neuwald 
or  Neuwelt,  a  vUla^  containing  ertensivs  dasa»works,  be- 
longing to  dw  Counts  Hanodh :  it  is  one  of  the  largost  esta* 
blisliments  of  the  kind  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  Near 
thia  fipot  is  the  '  Navorie  meadow,'  before  referred  to,  whence 

the  Elbe  i»oon  after  falls  down  a  oatawflt  into  llw  flrightful 
abyss  termed  the  *  £lbgrund.' 

BIDASO'A.  or  VIDASOA.  the  name  of  a  river  in 
Spaiii.  which  rises  in  Uie  mountains  tononnding  the  TaUqr 
or  Baztan  in  Spsnish  Nawta.  It  is  fanned  of  two 
stream.'*,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Achuela 
and  Aracan  in  the  same  valley,  and  are  united  between 
tile  villages  of  Brranzii  ai  ii  A/.plku6ta.  the  latter  situ- 
ated on  its  right,  and  the  former  on  its  left  bank.  While 
flowing  thiough  the  valky  it  bear*  the  name  of  Bfestan- 
Sttbi*  and  ruM  with  a  gende  mtmnt  batwaon  munsrous 
neat  villages  situated  on  its  banks.  The  stiwam  beoomas 
very  narrow  at  the  Oarj^anta  or  passage  of  Asc'ipe,  just 
before  reaching  the  village  of  Oronoz,  situated  uu  it^  left 
bank.  Increased  by  tho  numerous  streams  which  descend 
tnxm  tho  newbbooruiff  mountains  and  flow  into  it  below 
nbiidga  on  Om  bonmbiiM  of  BaHaa  «BdBertiaHraiia,it 


oontimies  its  course.  inoUaing  wastwards,  and  then  raeeiffai 
tho  name  of  Bidasoa,  a  Bssqna  word,  meaning  *^  waf 

to  the  HVest.*  It  then  flows  due  west  through  tiSe  valley  of 

San  Estcvan  de-Lerin,  and  after  receivin^r  fresh  supplic- 
from  the  mountains  which  surround  the  district  of  (Juico- 
Villiu,.  changes  its  direi  tiun  northwards,  and  enters  the  pro- 
vince of  Guipuzcoa  beluw  Endurrasa.  It  then  crosses  the 
universidad  or  district  of  Irun,  which  town  is  at  a  short 
distance  from  its  lea  bank.  At  that  nlaoe  it  forms  tho 
boundary  between  Spain  and  nanoe.  Not  fkr  from  Irun 
is  the  small  island  of  Faisancs  or  Plieasants ;  after  which 
the  river,  continuing  its  course  towanls  tlie  north,  and 
leaving  on  it.-«  left  bank  the  town  of  Kucntt-rabSa  (Fous 
rapidus)  in  Spain  and  Andaya  or  Endayc  in  France,  enters 
the  ocean  near  Cape  Higuer.  Its  whole  course,  measured 
upon  the  best  maps,  without  recltoning  its  windings,  vf- 
pears  to  be  from  fbrtr  to  fifty  miles. 

This  river  abounds  in  delicate  fish,  especially  salmon, 
more  than  -JOOu  of  v»hich  are  yearly  sent  to  the  markets  of 
Zaragoza.  Madrid,  and  other  places. 

Within  the  last  two  centuries  the  Bidasoa  has  been  the 
scene  of  important  transactions  more  or  less  detrimental  to 
the  welikre  of  the  people  who  liva  south  of  its  banks.  In 
1660  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  signed  in  the  small 
island  of  Pheasants  by  Canliiial  Mazarin  on  the  part  of 
Louis  XIII.  of  France,  and  by  Count  Don  Louik  de  Haro 
on  that  of  Felipe  IV.  of  Spain.  A  new  boundary  Una, 
drawn  at  Paris  by  the  archbishop  Pierre  la  Maica  or 
Marque,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish  commissioners, 
was  fixed  between  Franoe  and  Spaut,  by  which  the  latter 
nation  lost  the  whole  territory  of  Rousillon  and  Con  dans  in 
Catalonia.  The  Spanish  kint;  further  renounced  all  claims 
to  his  dominions  la  the  Netherlands,  promised  to  pardon 
the  revolted  Catalonians,  recognising  expressly  all  their 
laws  and  privileges  as  perpetually  invi(^bie^  and  gave  tlie 
hand  of  his  eldest  daughter,  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  to 
the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  the  French  king  should  renounce,  both  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  all  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne. 
Louis  accepted  the  hand  of  tho  Spanish  princess  for  bis 
son ;  but  however  solemnly  that  treaty  was  celebrated,  it 
was  violated  by  France,  and  a  grandson  of  Louis  and  liarin 
Theresa  ascended  the  throne  of  Sptin  and  abolished  sJI 
the  privileges  of  the  Catalonians,  declared  by  both  parties 
to  be  inviolable.  Ever  since  this  time  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries  has  exercised  over  that  of  Madrid  the  jnAnanoa 
which  It  was  the  object  of  the  treaty  to  prevent. 

In  1 808  Ferdinand  VII.  crossed  the  Bidasoa  on  his  way 
to  Bavonoo,  wham  ha  sonendeied  to  the  ampeior  of  the 
French  all  Us  dominions.  In  January.  IflSS,  tta  Duke  ol 
AngouUme  crossed  that  river  at  the  head  of  100,000  men 
intrusted  by  tho  sovcrcifjns  forming  the  Holy  Alliance 
with  a  commission  to  destroy  the  representative  govern- 
ment in  Spain,  which  three  years  before  they  had  solemnly 
acknowledged,  and  the  constitution  of  Cadiz,  w  hich,  assisted 
by  the  joint  efiiorts  of  the  British  and  Peninsular  troopa,iiad 
broken  the  ignominious  yoke  that  Napoleon  bad  plused  on 
their  necks.  (See  JMoeMnarib  GM^fmyto  iKttorieo  4i 
Acadtmia:  Minano.) 

BIDDLE,  JOHN,  styled  the  father  oftl, r  English  Uni- 
tarians, was  born  m  16td,  at  Wotton-under-Edge  in  Glou- 
cestershire, where  his  father  carried  on  the  trade  of  a 
woollen^diapar.  Being  sent  to  tho  grammar^ehooil  of  his 
native  town,  be  gave  such  proofs  of  talent  and  piofideney 
as  attracted  the  notice  of  George,  Lord  Berkeley,  who  con- 
ferred on  him,  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  other  scholar,  an 
cxliibilion  of  10/.  per  annum.  Before  ho  was  fifteen,  be- 
sides a  Latin  oration  on  the  death  of  a  schoolfellow,  which 
was  much  praised  for  the  classical  purity  of  its  diction,  he 
translated  mto  English  versa  the  eolognes  of  Virgil,  and 
the  first  two  satires  of  Juvenal,  whien  were  afterwarda 
printed.  In  1G32,  in  his  seventeenth  vrar,  he  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  Oxford,  having  been  admitted  a  student  of 
Magdalen  Hall.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  much 
success,  and  took  liis  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1638, 
and  that  of  master  of  arts  in  1641.  Previously  to  this,  ha 
had  declined  an  ofler  of  tho  gmmmar-sohool  in  his  native 
town ;  but.  being  now  daetad  master  of  tbe  ftae-sdbool 
in  th.'  crvpt  in  the  city  of  Glonri'^trT.  acoepted  tliat 
appoiiituuiit,  and  performed  lU  dut  i  ^  m  a  manner  that 
rai.sed  the  char.icter  of  the  school,  arnl  iuli  li'  ]):i.;-i-rits  .mxiijiik 
to  place  their  sons  under  his  care.  His  iheologioal  stutiies 
pnseontad  with  gnat  Bidotir;  mid  fliiff 
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lltg  into  thc<w  the  uma  freedom  of  inquiry  which  he  bad 
»bewn  in  bis  philosophical  and  academical  pursuits,  he 
(bund  the  rwuU  of  hit  inveatifpuont  to  di&rent  from  what 
lie  bad  expected,  that  he  pnnted  for  pHvato  dicuUtion  a 
smaU  tract,  entitled  '  TweUe  ArniitinTits.  Jrawn  out  of  the 
Seripture,  wherein  the  coiuiuoiuy  rvceivvd  opinion  touchinf; 
die  deitjr  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  clearly  and  fully  refuted.' 
Being  •$  vmeiarf  ad  in  e]^lresstng  hu  doubts  in  oonvena- 
tion.  H  be  wu  frM  in  his  inquiriea,  be  did  not  wntple  to 
declare  his  sentirncnt!^  openly,  and  to  assign  his  reasons  for 
calhii^j  in  quL>>.tinu  the  truth  of  many  doprrines  which  were 
commonly  boliovod.    This  freedotn  of  spwch  soon  raised 
the  cry  ut'  heresy  against  him.   His  printed  tract  was  stur- 
reptitiously  obtainea  fiir  the  parliamentary  committee,  then 
sitting  at  GlowMstcr,  and  on  tht  infonnation  of  a  pratendcd 
friend,  he  was  summoned  beCm  a  boocb  of  mtffiMrafes,  and 
cumuiittud  to  tin-  count)  ^nol,  Dec.  2, 1645,  although  suffer- 
ing at  ttie  time  from  a  dangerous  fever.    His  release,  on 
bad,  was  not  obtained  without  considerable  difficulty.  At 
bia  ezaminatioa  before  the  nMgtstrates,  he  delivered  a 
*«o«fe«sim  «f  lUth,*  nbwh  fbiled  to  eatiiiy  tb«m  in  respect 
to  his  opinions  concerning  a  plurality  of  porson<;  in  the  God- 
head.   From  the  ambi^ity  of  this  document,  it  is  evident 
that  Biddlf  A  mind  was  then  in  a  f.tate  of  transition  from 
TriDitahanism  to  Unitanautsm.  without  V>eine  quite  decided 
eitbar  waj.   Six  months  afterwards.  Archbishop  Usher  had 
a  MH&renoe  wittt  bim  an  the  doBtrine  of  tfae  Tiinitjr,  with- 
out batng  able  to  oonvinoe  him  that  it  was  fbonded  in  Scrip- 
ture.   About  the  same  time  he  was  summoned  before  the 
parliament,  at  Westminster,  who  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  his  case.  The  course  pursued  in  this  examina- 
tion was  intended  to  involTe  him  in  a  denial  of  the  Trinity ; 
but  on  bit  refiiting  to  make  any  ndmitHions  ivbtive  to  the 
nature  of  Christ,  as  boin?  foreign  to  the  point  on  whirh  he 
was  accusud,  lio  was  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  dehiy 
for  nearly  ei^:htoen  montli-;,  at  the  end  of  which  time  ho  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Sir  Harry  Vane,  whose  friendly  inter- 
ference brought  tbo  Batter  Mom  the  house.  But  the  termi- 
nation of  tbeee  jnceedinfpi  una  anfitvotwable  to  Biddto, 
wbo  «aa  eommitteA  to  the  eustody  oTone  of  the  oflleen  of 

the  HoBlO  of  Comni  in«,  nnd  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  five 
year*.  In  the  nicai)tHn«)  the  rase  was  referred  to  the  as- 
sembly of  divineii  then  sitting  at  We^tminater,  before  whom 
Riddle  often  appeared.  Their  answers  to  his  doubts  only 
increased  fail  conviction  of  their  validitf  ■  and  made  him  feel 
the  importance  of  giving  them  greater  publicity.  For  this 
purpose  he  resolved  to  pubUsh  the  'Twelve  Arguments," 
ii:c,,  which  had  only  been  privately  rin  il  ited  This  was 
no  sooner  done  than  it  raised  such  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
tbat  Hkt  bosk  vaa  immediately  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
oommon  bangman.  Undaunted  by  tbia  prooeeding,  in  the 
year  1646,  while  yet  in  priaon,  be  printed  a  *  Confewion  of 
Faith  eonccrning  the  Holy  Trinity  accordintr  to  the  Srrip- 
tvires.  with  tho  Testimonies  of  several  of  the  Fathers  on  this 
head.'  This  was  followed  by  another  tract,  entitled  'The 
Testimonies  of  Irenmu,  Justin  Martyr,  Novatianus,  Theo- 
pbilna  (who  lived  the  two  first  centuries  after  Christ  was 
born,  or  thereabouts),  as  also  Amobius,  Lactantius,  Eusc- 
bius,  Hilary,  and  Brightman,  concerning  that  one  God  and 
the  persons  of  Holy  Trinity/  The  publication  of  these 
works  in  succession  alarmed  the  Westminster  divines  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  determined  upon  the  immediate 
neeeuHy  St  silencing  bis  opinioM.  For  this  pvipoie  they 
prevailfM  upon  the  Hoose  of  Coramena  to  pots  a  measnre 

by  which  the  punishment  of  death  was  awarded  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  Trinity,  and  to  other  d  uefiinal  jxiints,  besides 
attachin;,'  severe  penalties  to  minor  otTences.  This  act,  or 
ordinance  as  U  was  styled,  was  especially  aimed  at  Biddle; 
and  be  must  certainly  ha^  c  been  the  first  victim  to  it  but 
from  an  opposition  vbiob  was  raised  to  it  in  the  army,  and 
this  otrenmttanee,  aided  by  the  dissensions  in  parliament 
concerninf;  it,  caused  the  ordinance  to  remain  ir.riperative. 
His  confinement  continued  witit  unabated  strictness,  until, 
after  the  di-ath  of  Charles,  the  influence  of  the  Independents 
t!tvnci\  ground,  and  with  it,  under  tho  anapieet  of  Cromwell 
ainl  Fairfax,  «  relaxation  of  the  penal  lawa  relating  to  reli- 
gion. Favoured  by  these  changes,  Biildle  was  released  from 
prison  under  certain  conditions,  and  retired  inti>  SiafTLird- 
^hire.  where  he  was  hospitably  re<'civcd  into  the  house  of  a 
justice  of  the  pea<*e,  who  not  only  made  him  his  chaplain 
and  procured  htm  a  congregation,  but  at  his  death  left  him 
a  legaqr.  His  retirement  was  disturbed  by  Braddiaw,  pre- 
iideot  or  A«  «Q«Ball,  whs  being  inlbmod  of  ttmanded 


him  to  prison.  The  Ion  of  Aroedom,  duritg  his  long  coi* 
flnement,was  hardly  a  greater  hardship  than  the  loas  oi 
his  friends,  who  were  alienated  from  bim  b*  the  odinu  cost 
upon  him  by  the  charge  of  heresy  and  biaspheiny ;  net  a 
single  divine,  exeept  Dr.  Gunning,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Kly,  paid  him  a  visa  while  in  priKifi.  To  hi-,  other  sufftnnp 
were  now  added  the  severest  privations,  in  etfnsequcnct.-  i  :' 
his  funds  beini.'  exhausted ;  but  in  this  extremity  he  ma 
most  unexpectetlly  relieved  by  some  pecuniary  assistaoet 
which  be  obtained  for  oorreeting  the  press  toe  a  Ore»k  8cp> 
tuagint,  th^n  being  printed  by  Roger  Daniel,  in  London,  as 
eroploymen:  f  r  v  hich  he  was  singularly  qualified  from  his 
being  so  conversant  with  the  Scriptures,  that  he  couM  lepcai 
them  verbatim,  not  onlv  in  English  bat  iBGnok.  wmaa 
the  4th  ehapter  of  the  lUrolaiion^ 

In  16S1  an  aet  of  inoemnitv  and  oblivion  wu  p— si  by 
parliament,  which  included  all  heretical  ofTei^rses.    To  ib^ 
roeastirc  Biddle  was  indebted  for  his  liberty,  after  a  ron- 
finement.  with  a  short  intermission,  of  seven  year*.  The 
first  use  tbat  he  made  of  his  freedom  was  to  collert  arc^and 
him  those  fliends  and  adherents  wbooi  bis  wnt^n-js  bad 
brought  over  to  his  opinions.   They  met  on  the  L(atl*s  Dtj 
for  the  purpose  of  expounding  the  scriptures,  and  graduaSr 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  on  this  leading  prinnp  * 
vtx.  that  '  the  unity  of  Qod  is  a  unity  of  person  as  well  at 
nature.'  The  members  (riTtMs  soeiety  were  called!  BiM* 
lians,  and  from  their  agreetiMnt  in  opinian  eoBosning  lbs 
unity  of  God  and  the  humanity  of  Christ  witti  tho  fbOewoi 
of  Socinus,  thev  were  sometimes  denominate<l  SociniaL- 
The  name  which  properly  chamcterircs  their  fundameui-j 
opinion  is  that  of  Unitarians.    This  was,  indet-d,  the  rise  of 
the  English  Unitarians.   Among  the  early  members  of  this 
ehorcb  was  the  celebmted  Thomas  Flimin,  whose  charioes 
are  so  highly  extolled  by  Bishop  Burnet    Another,  who  is 
less  known,  was  Nathaniel  Stuckey.  a  young  man  who  pub- 
h.shcil  a  trnnslation  of  Biddle  »  '  Scripture  Catechisms  5&r 
tho  use  of  Foreigners."    The  publication  of  the  two  cate- 
chisms flrem  which  these  translattona  were  made  twtjcyhi 
tho  vsngsanee  of  BfliiwanMntaciiDnpoB  their  author.  He 
was  svnnnoned  to  die  bar  of  tne  House  of  Comnoas.  aad 
on  his  refusal  to  criminate  himself,  was  cnnmitted  to  clo*€ 
eonfinenient  in  the  Gatc-House.  while  his  prosecutors,  in 
order  to  silence  him  effectually,  bad  recourse  to  that  croel 
ordinance  which,  never  having  received  the  force  of  a  Isw, 
had  lain  obsolete.   While  the  House  was  proceeding  is 
this  illegal  manner,  Cromwell  dissolved  the  parliament,  a&<i 
Biddle  again  obtained  his  liberty,  after  ten  months  morv 
imprisonment :  but  fais  book  shared  the  fate  of  his  fiorrair 
tract,  being  publicly  burnt.   Twelve  months  had  scarcely 
elapsed  after  this  release,  when  another  danger  overt<v>k 
him.  The  docthnea  advoeated  by  Biddle  being  emhrsnd 
by  a  considerable  pert  of  a  BaptiA  congregntioB.  their  pef 
tor,  Mr.  Griffin,  challenged  Blr.  Biddle  to  a  public  discu- 
sion,  during  which  his  adversaries,  availing  themselves  cf 
some  declaration  made  by  him,  purportinir  that  Christ  sm 
not  the  Most  High  God, lodged  an  information  against  hir-. 
and  obtained  his  committal  to  tiic  Compter,  July  3.  l€jj. 
from  which  prison  he  was  remored  to  Newgate,  and  trwl 
for  his  life  on  the  ordinance  aijainst  blasphemy  and  herwT- 
His  trial  was  conducted  with  such  mder ent  h.iste  and  such 
a  total  disregard  to  justice,  that  Cromwell  liimsdf  inter- 
fered, and,  in  order  to  baffle  tho  malicious  destgus  of  the  prv 
seentors  without  secmineto  yield  too  much  ta  tho  mote  t»- 
letant  party,  be  banished  Biddle  to  StarCastle,  in  St  Mary'^ 
one  of  the  Scillylsh  s.w  ith  an  annual  subsistence  of  ahundtvs? 
crow  ns.    In  this  stale  of  exile  he  continued  for  tl»re«  ycir«. 
when  tho  solicitation  of  his  friends  and  change  of  cxrrttc- 
stances  induced  tho  Protc«*.tor  to  grant  a  ^Tit  of  ki^eat  et^- 
pus,  under  which  he  returned,  and  no  charge  being  p** 
ferrcd  against  him,  he  was  set  at  liberty.    He  then  beczn*^ 
the  pastor  of  an  Independent  eongregatioD  in  London.  ta» 
duties  of  which  office  lie  faithfully  discharged   untd  tb? 
elevation  of  the  PrcBbvterian  party,  after  the  death  of  OltTr 
Cromwell,  induced  him  to  withdraw  into  the  seclusion 
the  countnr.  The  sudden  dissoliUon  of  that  |iai|i>ain< 
bronght  htm  e^ein  to  London,  whm  be  remained  til  Ae 
restoration  of  Clisrles  IT.    The  changes  r^nsrT^ut  nt  upe* 
that  event  involved  him  in  now  difficulties,  an  i  made  his 
a  sufferer  in  common  with  many  of  Uiose  who  had  Wt' 
liis  persecutors.  Biddle  tried  to  evade  tiie  threatening  stcrs 
which  fell  upon  all  who  dissented  from  the  £pt»r»fwtai 
mode  of  wonoip^  aow  re-e<tsbiished,  by  retiring  fh>m  puKe 
duty,  but  his  oMlte  WW*  ttimflhig.  The  little  asao&i^ 
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•f  adhtrentl  whom  he  occasiorially  met  for  religious  pur- 
posen  did  not  lonf;  elude  the  jealouA  notice  of  Uie  magis- 
tracy. On  June  I,  1662,  he  and  his  friends  were  appre- 
hended and  taken  to  prison :  they  were  fined  in  20^  each, 
and  he  in  100/.  Not  being  aWe  to  pay  this  penalty,  ho  was 
remanded  to  prison,  where,  in  less  than  five  weeks,  thrjuijh 
the  pMtiUnitttl  ttmoiphm  of  the  place  and  wantof  wbir* 
eise,  he  eontraetei  a  diMBW  whien  tBrmmated  bit  life, 
Sept.  22.  1GR2,  in  the  forty-fteveiith  year  ut  his  ape.  During 
li'm  exile  he  <lre\v  up  an  essay  to  exphiiii  the  Apocalypse; 
mid  in  1663  he  publislu-fl  s,fvcral  snuill  pieces,  traimlated 
from  the  works  of  the  Poliah  Unitarians,  among  which  was 
Przipcovius's  Li/e  qf  Pbtuttua  Soefmu.  Alt  bit  contem- 
poraries describe  him  as  a  man  of  pure  and  irreproachable 
life ;  and  Anthony  Wood,  who  had  no  great  love  for  here- 
tics, said  of  him,  that '  except  his  opinions,  there  w  as  little  or 
no»hin<r  blnme-worthy  in  him.*  (Touluiiu's  Li/e  of  lUtkUe.) 

BIDEFORD,  a  port. borough,  and  market-town,  on  both 
aidca  of  the  river  Tonridm  near  itaoonfluence  with  the  Taw, 
in  the  bundled  of  Sbeboear,  in  the  eountjr  of  Devon,  thirty- 
six  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Exeter,  an  1  "  O  W.  by  S. 
IVoin  Tendon  ;  in  5 1"  2' N.  lat.,  and  4*"  J  \\ .  long.  The 
parish  extends  over  the  b(ir.»ui;h  and  manor,  and  cunlaiiis 
about  4510  English  statute  acres,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Northam.  N.E.  by  WcsUeigb.  S.B.  bf  W«aie 
GiiTord,  S.  by  Littleham,  and  W.  by  Abbotsham. 

Bidefbrd,  sometimes,  but  erronoouslv,  spelt  Biddcford« 
derives  its  name  from  its  Ideal  position,  being  situalf^d  near 
an  ancient  ford,  '  by  the  ford.'  Wc  have  no  authentic 
account  of  it  till  the  Conquest,  when  it  was  bestowed  <m 
Richard  da  GrandaviUa,  or  rather  de  GianviUc^  a  Nonnan 
nobleman,  by  William  tbe  First  There  ta  an  ancient 
rh.irter  jjranted  hy  Sir  R-rhnt'l  de  Granv  ille  as  lord  of  the 
iiuuiur,  towhich  iiiifDrtuntileiylliereisnodate;  but  it  apptsars 
from  Prince,  and  from  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  the  char- 
ter, that  this  Sir  Richard  de  Granville  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  that  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Bdward  the  First  h«beld  ona  ie«  in  'Bythefoid.' 
Camden  mentions  Bidefbrd  as  a  j^laoe  erf  little  consequence 
in  his  time,  and  Lelaud  takes  no  further  notice  of  it  than 
to  mention  its  bridge,  which  he  calb  a  '  notable  work,  fairly 
walled  on  each  side.'  In  IS 73,  through  the  interest  of 
Ricbaid  Granville,  Esq.,  Queen  Elixabeth  gnntcd  it  a 
eharter.  and  made  tbe  town  a  free  borough.  This  charter 
v  as  enlarged  and  confirrucd  by  King  James  the  First,  in 
ihe  seventh  and  sixteenth  years  of  bis  reign.  Although  a 
borough,  Bideford  does  not  appear  to  have  sent  members  to 
Parliament;  it  got  excused  from  \\xq  burden  as  a  very 
;.;reat  favour,  through  tile  interest  at  court  of  tbe  Granville 
family.  In  17M>  tbt  Utow  of  Bidcfwd  was  sold  by  some 
of  tu  deicflndantB  of  Wlllisni  GianvSle.  Saii  of  Bath,  to 
John  CleTcland,  Esq.,  and  is  now  the  j^jroperty  ofliis  grand 
nephew,  Augustus  Saltren  Willett,  hsq.,  who  has  lately 
taken  the  name  of  Cleveland.  The  iiihabuniiLs  of  this 
place  wen  not  backward  in  the  civil  wars  uf  Charles  the 
Fir.st :  two  feitl  vara  erected,  one  on  each  side  of  tbe  river 
Torridge.  so  as  to  command  the  river  and  the  town ;  and 
another  was  built  at  Appledore  (a  small  watering-place  in 
the  neighbourhood,  lately  consolidated  with  Bidefbrd),  whieh 
effectually  commands  the  entr.uice  of  tlie  rivers  Torridge 
and  Taw.  Theaa  Arta.  as  well  as  the  towns  of  Bideford 
and  Bamataole,  tumndered  to  Colonel  Dteby.  who  com- 
manded the  wraes  of  tbe  Koyalisls,  on  the  Sd  el  September, 
If.  13:  sn  li'  peratc  was  the  struggle  whieh  preceded  the 
surrender,  lit. it  Lord  Clarendon  in  alluding  to  it  sav  s,  '  that 
the  swords  of  the  Royalists  were  Idunt  with  .slaugliter.  and 
that  they  were  overburdened  with  prisoners.'  In  1680  this 
place  was  visited  by  the  plsffue.  wbicb  swept  off  a  gieat 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  Also  about  this  time' three  old 
women,  whose  only  crimes  were ,  age  and  poverty,  were 
accused  bv  the  then  tlourishing  and  comparatively  cnlight- 
c'n<-d  inhabitants  of  Bideford  of  wuchcraft  and  sorcery,  and 
were  actually  executed  at  Exeter  for  those  oflences.  So 
deluded  wcra  these  poor  wretches  themselves,  that  on  tha 
icallbld,  eitber  in  the  hopes  of  escaping  punishment,  or  bein(( 
persecuted  into  a  sort  orniadne>s,  they  positively  confessed 
themselves  guilty,  and  acknowlwlged  lluj  justness  of  their 
puiiishmenL  Till  within  a  few  years  the  lower  classes  of 
i>evooshire  had  implicit  faith  in  witchcraft  and  this  is  the 
to  the  present  day,  in  many  parts  of  Cornwall. 


Tbe  goireniiiiff  obaitar  ia  tbat  of  Janus  tbe  Ftist.  granted 
on  tba  SMb  of  Xlaombtrp  in  ^  nxlaaidi  |wr  «f  bis 
Tba  gOfanuMntof  tba  town  ia  vaslad  in  a  major* 


a  raooidar,  aeran  aldermen,  and  tm  eapital  burgesses, 

assisted  by  a  town-clerk,  a  coroner,  two  sergeanl.s  at  niaoo, 
sixteen  consiahlus.  a  beadle,  u  clerk  of  l!ic  market,  a  gaoler, 
and  a  town-cner.  Ttio  mayor  is  elected  on  the  iilst  o* 
September  (St.  Matthew's  day )  by  the  mayor  lor  the  time 
being,  the  aldaniien»  and  th«  capital  burgesses.  He  ia 
a{iDointed  for  ona  yaar  and  furthar  until  another  aldaraun 
is  dadared  and  swomi  nwTor.  Ha  is  a  jnstica  of  tba  oeaca  of 
the  l»  I  u^h.  and  presides  as  chnirinan  at  the  Quarter 
Sessioii^.  He  is  also  judge  of  the  cn  il  court  of  record  and 
clerk  of  the  market ;  his  salary  is  20/.  per  annum,  but  that 
never  covers  his  expenses.  The  aldermen  ate  elected  in 
the  sama  manner  as  the  mayor ;  two  of  them  sit  as  judges 
in  the  court  of  record.  The  recorder  must  be  *  a  discreet 
man.  skilled  in  the  laws  of  England,'  and  has  power  to 
apjxjint  a  deputy.  Neither  have  any  salary.  Acourtleet 
is  held  here  twice  a  year,  and  a  g»neral  session  quarterly, 
and  petty  session  every  other  Moi.day,  and  at  other  times 
wbearaquimd.  Tbai«isa}aaacinl«ourt>or«ottrtofracasd» 
wbeta  actiona,  real  uid>|iersena),  are  tried  to  any  amount. 
It  is  now  become  nearly  useless,  aiul  is  only  opened  four 
limes  a  year.  The  magistrates  have  an  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
and  their  duties  are  exceedingly  laboiiuUK.  By  the  Hundred 
Roll,  temp.  Edward  I.  it  am^iean  that  formerly  the  lords  of 
the  manor  of  Bideford  could  infliM  capital  punishment. 

The  town  nrincipally  consists  of  two  large  well-paved 
streets;  tho  nouses  in  these  streets  are  genemlly  well 
built  and  cloan,  but  the  rest  are  narrow  and  dirty.  There  is 
a  good  supply  of  wuter,  and  the  town  is  pretty  well  lighted. 
Tfa«re  is  a  iiandsomu  bridge  across  the  Torridge,  said  la 
bava  baan  built  by  Tbaobald  GranviUs  aariy  in  tba  fonr^ 
taetttb  aantury,  and  radowed  wiUi  certain  luds  for  ita 
repair*.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  arches,  and  is  C77  fi  r  t 
m  lenglli.  In  1C3S  it  underwent  a  thorough  repair,  'lay 
annual  revenue  of  this  bridge,  aiising  from  the  rent  uf  lands 
given  by  several  benafoetors  now  unknown,  and  u  Btock  of 
about  650/.,  varies  teaeading'  to  aiiamnttaiaes  from  between 
300/.  to  400/.  In  eon  sequence  of  aome  abuses  by  tba 
trustees  of  tbe  bridge  esutes  there  was  a  detnee  in  Chanaary 
whi  li  ordered  a  nevs-  election  of  feoffees  in  1608.  The 
trustees  arc  a  corpurat^n,  aiul  liave  a  common  seal :  u 
hall  was  built  for  their  use  in  1 7M.  There  is  also  a  good 
quay,  the  dues  of  which  are  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
who  pays  for  the  lighting  of  it  The  bridge  is  lighted  by 
the  trustees.  The  church,  dedicated  to  SL  Mary,  is  rather  a 
flue  building,  originally  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  hut  it  has 
been  oonsidenibly  adiied  to  at  diiierent  pen  1.  ijn  ]  the 
uniformity  of  the  building  baa  not  always  been  attended  to. 
It  containa  a  bandoMMly  aarved  stone  screen  and  several 
interesting  mMHOMiita;  amongst  otbars  tbat  of  Mb  John 
Strange,  snd  of  tiuoa  cbiUran  of  Mr.  Henry  Raieninft, 
who  died  of  the  plague  in  1646.  Here  w?^s  also  btiried  an 
Indian,  brought  over  by  Sir  Richard  GrenviUe.  H«  was 
baptized  at  Bidefonl  by  the  name  of  IlawU  igh,  and  is 
entered  in  tbe  parish  rej^ter  as  '  a  natif  of  Wyngonditaia' 
(Virginia.)  Tba  liviag  is  a  rectory  in  the  arcltdeaaowy  of 
Barnstaple  and  diocese  uf  Exeter,  of  tba  annual  net  yaariy 
value  of  633/.  according  to  the  Ecdetiaitic&l  Revenuet'  Bt* 
ptjri,  1835.  The  preseut  patron  is  LewLs  William  Buck,  E«|. 

Bideford  was  at  a  very  early  date  of  eonsidwable  im* 
portance  as  a  commercinl  town.  The  weaving  of  silk  was 
lotBoduerd  in  1660. and  aftaribo  ratoeationor  tbe  adiataf 
Nanlaa  in  1«8S  many  Freneb  PnNaatanta  settled  bera,  and 
established  a  manufacture  of  cotton  ard  sill..  Wwd  was 
also  exported  to  Spain.  Brice  says  tha,L  m  i7f>')  forty  or 
fifty  shi|)s  were  employed  in  fetching  cwi  from  Newloii:i  1 
land,  and  tbat  there  was  a  great  export  of  herrings,  ^incc 
tliat  tiJM  Iba  NowfeandiaiMl  iabacy  baa  gmdaally  declined, 
and  now  not  more  tban  ono  or  tma  abipa  ava  annually  itted 
out  for  that  purpose.  Tbe  foreiirn  trado  la  at  in«aant  very 
trilling.  The  principal  ii:i[ioits  arc  timber  from  North 
Antenca  auti  tho  Baltic,  coals  Irom  Bristol  and  Wales,  and 
spices  and  tobacco  from  the  West  Indies.  The  export*  are  oak 
bark,  which  is  shipped  in  {poot  quantities  to  Scotland  ami 
Iialuid,  oals,  nml^  and  aaus,  earaage,  and  articles  of  gene- 
ral hupply  to  tiie  fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  Ship  building  is 
(  arricd  on  to  a  great  extent  ;  there  are  nine  or  ten  building 
yards,  and  several  frigates  were  built  here  during  the  last 
war.  There  are  also  scveFSl  potteries,  princtpaily  for  the 
..       ..  AndHMilo,«roalm,lsft«ndui 
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4w  vicinity  in  tnffident  quintlty  to  be  voriud  for  econo- 

miral  purposes.  One  bed  passes  through  the  town,  and 
there  are  two  or  three  pits  at  the  head  of  it.  The  lune  bed 
continues  to  the  (-oast  at  GreenacUff,  where  it  i»  worked  for 
bumiug  lime.  The  anthrarite  is  accompanied  by  fossil  plants. 

In  1831  Bideford  contained  997  houses  and  484t  in- 
habitintt,  ofwbom  2169  were  males,  and  2677  females; 
tOS  ibmiliM  wen  employed  in  agriculture,  and  316  in 
trade,  &c.  There  is  a  free  f?raramar-«chool  of  very  ancient 
date.  It  is  not  exactly  knuwa  when  it  was  endowed,  but 
in  lf369  Mr*.  Susannah  Stuckley  gave  the  sum  ol"  '200/.  to 
bo  laid  out  in  land,  which  is  now  let  for  57/.  per  annum. 
The  aalaiy  of  the  master  is  30/.  per  annum,  for  which  he 
toaehM  ton  boys  unointod  tgr  the  eorporatioa.  There  is 
anational  aehool.  wbieh.  aeoordin^  to  the  last  report  (1835), 
hud  117  boys  and  98  girU  ■  nnd  also  a  charity-school  for 
wnlinjr,  readinj?,  and  anuimetic:  the  mo-sler  has  a  salary 
of  lOl.  per  annum,  paid  by  the  trustees  of  the  bridge  estate. 
The  Di»!M:nters  have  a  «cbool  here  which  contains  100,  and 
the  Methodists  one  with  fifty  scholars.  An  Imptal  was 
built  iu  the  old  town  fbr  tnim  poor  ftmilies  purmiant  to 
dw  will  of  Mr.  Hoiity  Anory,  who  and  in  1663.  In  1 81 0 
Mil.  Margaret  Newoommen  left  a  considerable  fund  for 
poor  Dissenters  in  this  and  the  adjoining  parishes,  and  Mr. 
John  Strange  founded  four  almshouses  in  iOAG.  The  lands 
of  the  corporation  are  charged  with  the  payment  of  1/. 
a-year  to  toe  poor  of  the  bOTough.  and  they  uunlly  add 
abntt  14^  wbieh  is  laid  oat  in  fbol  and  elotfaing. 

To  tbo  north-east  of  Bidelbrd,  near  fhe  neotfi  of  the 
river  Torrid  je,  is  a  beach  of  prlil  l  s  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  of  considerable  depih  ui.d  b.  eadth  :  tliese  stones 
liuve  for  many  years  been  used  for  ballast  and  pa\  in^;.  The 
pbblcs  are  generally  round  or  oval,  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  eilrioosly  variegated  with  voins  of 
diffnrent  eolouzs.  On  then  grows  the  liown  moiimif,  or  sou 
liverwort,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  oflovor,  which 
is  much  esteemed  as  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  food.  It  is 
often  packed  in  pots  and  sent  to  Ixindon.  Opposite  this 
part  of  the  coast  is  I.uiidy  Isl  1.  about  five  miles  loni^ 
and  two  broad:  its  chief  inhabitaniis  are  rabbits  and  wild 
Ibwl.  Although  ten  or  eleven  miles  from  the  nearest  land, 
it  has  aevond  springs  of  iresh  water.  According  to  Risdon, 
it  ibrmnly  bad  a  castle  on  it,  which  was  inhabited  and  fbrii- 
fied  by  William  Moriscoe,  a  famous  pirate,  who,  after  WIul' 
for  many  years  the  dread  of  the  vicinity,  was  cxcruted,  with 
sixteen  of  his  companions.  The  celebrated  Sir  Richard  dc 
Oranville,  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  settler 
of  Virginia,  resided  at  Bideford  for  many  years  aflcr  his  expe- 
dition. In  1 59 1 ,  w  heo  Vioo-admir«l  of  Eni^and,  he  sustained 
with  hie  single  ship  the  most  glarioas  and  vneottal  oonflirt 
reconled  in  naval  history,  against  the  whole  Hcet  of  the 
enemy,  and  after  having  repulsed  them  sixteen  time?*,  only 
yielded  wben  all  his  powder  was  spent.  He  diwl  of  his 
wounds  two  days  afterwards  on  boara  the  Spanish  admiral's 
vessel.  His  own  ship,  reduced  to  a  hulk,  sunk  before  it 
eottid  get  into  port  Bidelbrd  was  tbo  birth-placa  of  the 
flraioas  I>r.  Shebbeare,  who  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  in  1758  for  his  political  writings.  The  sheriff,  who 
allowed  him  as  a  favor  to  stand  on  the  pillory  with  a  servant 
in  liver)'  holdin^r  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  was  prosecuted 
for  not  properly  enforcmg  the  sentence.  (Lysons's  Bri- 
Ittwtja ;  Report  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Crmmis- 
$kiur$;  Watkins's  J^foiy  i^  Bidtfordt  Comtpondenee 
from  mirford,  <fv.) 

BIDLOO,  GODEFROID.  an  anotomist,  borti  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1049  :  but  of  whose  parentatfo  or  early  cUica- 
tion  we  can  find  no  record.  He  at  first  studied  surfjery, 
which  he  practised  with  great  success,  and  was  at  one  time 
surgeon  to  the  forces.  Aftofwards  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  WiUtam 
IIIm  hingof  England,  by  whom  he  wan  reeommended  tothe 
curators  of  the  university  of  Leyden  so  strongly,  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  elevate  him  to  the  professorship  of  anatomy 
and  snrgery,  in  l  fi'.M. 

In  1685  he  had  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  one  volume 
folio,  105  plates,  representing  the  anatomy  of  different  parts 
of  the  human  body,  which  were  admirabw  as  works  of  art, 
having  been  engraved  by  Lairetee,  but  in  many  inatanees 
were  deficient  m  accuracy.  This  work  was  reprinted  at 
Leyden  in  royal  filio,  with  1  14  plates,  and  af:;wn  at  Utrecht 
in  175u,  with  a  supplemen'..  Hidloo  acciist'il  (Jowper,  an 
Roglub  anatomist,  of  having  reprinted  it  without  ackoow- 
if^gnoiiti  tod  with  only  u  wi  onentions.  In  this  eheage 


there  was  considerable  truth,  and  Cowper  ttadk  m  iwplf  n 
very  lame  defignco.  Bidloo  also  carried  on  with  much  asperity 
a  controversy  with  Frederick  Ruyscb.  who  exposed  several  of 

the  eriors  in  hi.s  works.  Tlic  other  writing's  of  Bidloo  are; 
*  De  Anatocneii  Antiquitate  Oratio,  Leyden,  1694;  being 
his  inaugural  discourse,  when  he  took  possession  of  ibw 
chair  ofsurgery  and  anatomy.  *  Vindidss  quarumdam  Deli- 
neationum  Anatomiearam  eonlra  ineptas  Animadvcfaionee 
Frederici  Ruyscb,*  4to.  1 697.  '  Observationes  de  AnimalcuU* 
in  Hepate  Ovillo  et  alionim  Animalium  detcctis,'  -lio.  \(y'j* 
'  Guillielnius  Cow perus  Cnminis  Litterarii  citalus  coram  Tri 
bunali  Sijcictatis  Anglic»,'  4io.  17uU;  this  ui  the  work  in 
which  he  accused  Cowper  of  plagiarism.  '  Exemtationum 
Anatomioo'Chirurgicarnm  ijecades  Dnis,'  4to,  1708;  is 
which  occur  sevenu  important  nmaiks  on  anrgieol  dieeessa. 
'  Opuscula  omnia  Anatamieo-CbinirgiGa  ediU  et  iiMditi,* 
4to..  with  plates,  1715. 

Bidloo  died  in  1713.  in  the  64th  year  of  his  at:e.  He  had 
a  brother  named  Lambert,  who  wrote  on  botany;  aod  a 
nephew  Nicolas,  who  became  phvsician  to  Peter  the  OtSKSt. 

HI DPAL  With  the  eiception  of  the  Bible  there  is  pro- 
bably no  wmrk  that  has  been  translated  into  so  many  Ua- 
(Txiacres,  and  at  so  early  an  epoch,  as  the  collection  of  tales 
which  pas.<ics  by  the  title  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai.  or  Pilpay  A 
tradition  very  t;encrally  received  attributes  tothe  Hindus  the 
first  composition  of  this  work,  and  recent  discoveries  in  C)n- 
ental  literature  have  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  li.:^  j  <. ;  i.>rt. 

Fables  and  tales  in  which  animals  arc  introduced  as 
actors,  end  in  which  moral  principles  and  maxims  of  pra- 
dcnce  are  inculcated  by  exara])le  and  precept,  seem  from  in 
early  a;;e  to  have  l»ecn  current  amonj^  the  Hindus.  Several 
collections  of  such  stones,  written  in  Sanscrit,  are  still  in 
existence.    The  olde:>t  of  then),  and  evidently  the  parent 
stock  of  the  Fsbles  of  Bidpai,  is  the  \«  ork  known  in  India 
under  the  nune  of  the  Paneha  Tantra^  or  the  *  Five 
See^ns,*  so  called  from  itt  being  divided  into  Ave  book*. 
This  work  has  been  translated  from  the  St:  -n* 
the  Taniul  language,  end  again  from  the  T.uuul  iriiu 
French,  by  the  Abb';  Dubois.    An  analytical  acci)ur«t  of 
it,  drawn  from  the  Sanscrit  original  by  Mr.  U.  H.  Wilson, 
is  printed  in  the  Tramactiont  of  the  Rot/al  Ariatic  So- 
cmy,  vol.  i.  pp.  155-200.   An  abridnseat  of  the  Paitcim. 
Tantra,  eal1<>iT the  ItitSpadesa,  or  'Salutary  Inatmetioo.* 
has  become  more  generally  known  in  Europe  than  the  trn  i: 
original  work.    It  has  been  translated  into  £ni;li»h  b>  Su 
Charles  Wilkins  (Bath,  1787,  8vo.),  and  by  Sir  W»lliam 
Jones  (Works,  vol.  vi.  4to.  edition):  several  editions  of 
the  Sanscrit  text  have  been  published.    Both  the  Pimck^ 
Tantra  and  the  iFfsl^poileMcoosiHt  of  pme  intarmixed  wiA 
poetry:  the  stories  are  told  tn  prosc,  but  the  narrativw  is 
constantly  interrupfcd  by  .sentences  in  verse,  b  trn-v,-d  frnm 
the  work->  of  nearly  all  the  eclebratcd  p<H?ts  tiial  preredw! 
the  epoch  of  their  composition.   The  names  of  the  compile;* 
of  the  Paneha  Tantra,  as  wcdl  as  of  the  HitdpatUta,  are  un- 
known. Vishnusarman,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  authsr 
of  the  HUSfimUiu,  is  only  one  of  the  principal  interlociitaie 
in  both  works,  and  is  the  narrator  of  the  gnnter  nnmbrt  of 
fables  contained  in  them.    The  aije  at  which  the  Fai-is 
Tantra  must  have  been  comfh»se<l  can.  howe^t'r.  at  U-as4 
approximalively,  be  delcrniined.    In  the  first  book,  a  pas 
sage  of  an  astronomical  work  by  Varilbamibira  u(  ciled. 
which  occurs,  without  variation,  in  the  two  best  inanuscnpts 
of  the  original  that  Mr.  Wil^i.  bad  w  onortuDtty  of  eon 
suiting ;  and  as  it  is  pretty  well  asMitafned  that  Tarfha 
mihira  \«rote  during  the  latter  half  of  the  f5f^h  ccnn:rA 
{Anatic  Researchet,  vol.  ix.  p.  351;  Bohh  n,         uJif  !m 
dim,  ii.  280),  it  follows  that  tl  e  Paneha  Tantra  must  hit« 
been  composed  subsequently  la  that  epoch.    .Acconling  ta 
an  antient  tradition  (recorded  in  the  iniro'iuction  to  the  ex 
tant  Arabic  and  FOlstan  editioits  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai.  in 
the  ShdhnSmeh  of  Firdosi.  at  d  by  nearly  every  oriental 
writer  on  the  history  of  the  S.i-NSiniae  dyna.sty),  BarzilTeh. 
an  eminent  physician  at  the  court  of  the  Persian  tun:;. 
Nushirwan,  who  rei<;ned  belwet'u  a.u.  531  anil  579,  visit*^ 
India  in  search,  it  is  said,  of  a  plant  which  had  be«n  re- 
ported to  po-isese  the  power  of  rcvtoriiig  dead  bodies  to 
life,  and  on  his  retum  to  Petaia,  ibstead  of  that  faboloai 
drug,  imported  into  his  muntry  a  translation  into  Peblvi  of 
the  collection  of  stories  now  under  our  consideration.  Some 
circumstances  To  which  Baron  <le  Saey  dra'.^s  our  attetiUor, 
render  it  not  unlikely  that  Barzflych  ma\    have  beet  a 

Christian  monk.  (See  the  Memoire  prefixed  to  De  baey  » 
edition  of  tki^ak  wa  Dummht  ppu  ai,  3M  CkttiiD  h  it 
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Oi«t  thii  PMilTi  VMtrioo  of  the  ladian  uIm»  or  iaUmt  the 
Armbie  tmnttetion  mad*  ftmn  ft  two  centorim  )«ter.  twnme 

the  channel  fhrouyih  wliich  thysc  fables  subsequently  found 
their  way  to  nearly  every  ot!»er  nation  of  western  Asia  and 
of  Europe.  The  author  of  the  Arabic  iranslatum  wns  a 
Persian,  vho  had  originally  professed  the  religion  of  the 
Magi,  and  was  named  RQibieh.  but  on  his  convcniion  to  the 
MohammadM  ftjth  took  the  iwnw  of  AbdalUh  boo  Moao&, 
Ho  lived  dniinir  tbo  fhnt  half  of  the  oiglidi  eentaiy,  and 
was  murflered  by  order  of  the  Abbaside  caliph,  Mansur, 
probably  bctwcon  the  years  137  and  130  of  the  Hcffira 
(A.D.  754-756).  His  Arabic  translation  of  thes'  t  lM  u 
the  East  usually  called  *  the  book  of  Catilah  and  Dtmnah.' 
It  is  that  deaigmlad  in  allusion  to  the  naioes  of  two  jackals 
whtflh  art  ft  ooDspiewMia  port  in  tiie  fliat  ftorv  of  tiio  Arabian 
venioR,  and  wbwh  we  raooprniae  in  the  miaerit  original 
under  the  forms  Carataca  and  Z)am  rr  it  .i  (See  the  be- 
;.'inrunp  of  the  first  book  of  the  Pancha  I  antra,  where  this 
li  likewise  the  first  story;  and  the  flr^t  story  in  the  second 
book  uf  the  Hitopadem,  p.  47,  edit.  Schlegel.)  In  the  title 
of  a  Syriae  tratislation  mentioned  by  Ebed  Jetu,  and  attri- 
buted  Iw  him  to  BAd  Pehodeuta.  the  same  two  animaJs  an 
ealled  CmRlag  and  Damnai^.  Every  traco  of  tills  tranila- 
tion  is  now  lost;  but  if  Asseroani  is  correct  in  8ayi:ur  t!  it 
BQd  lived  early  m  the  sixth  cwntury,  tbi*  Syriac  trau^Ulion 
iaii>t  liave  been  made  from  the  Pdllvi  veraion»  OT  pachaps 
truin  the  Indian  orij^inal  itself. 

The  narra£»r  of  the  stories  is,  in  the  AimUe  vetnoDt called 
Bidpai :  in  the  Sanaorit  original  no  name  similar  to  this 
occurs,  and  the  cxplanattotu  t/t  it  proposed  by  scTeral  Ori- 
ehtal  schoLirs  do  n  >t  appear  to  us  salisfuctury  ;  Init  it  is  cer- 
Jaiii  that  the  name  Ftlpay,  by  which  the  work  is  at  pre- 
.oent  most  gananUy  kuMtt  in  En  rope,  is  «  eomiptioft  of 
Htdpai. 

From  the  Arabic  text  of  Abdallah  ben  Mocaffa  sprung 
aeveral  Itanalations  into  the  (modern)  Persian.  One  of  the 
mrlient  into  vonte  i«  attributed  to  Radcghi,  a  blind  poet  who 
lluiii^lni!  diirinij  the  e:irlier  part  of  the  tenth  century.  It 
u,is  tollovved  by  a  translation  into  prose  by  Nasrallah,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  515  of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1121).  The 
miwt  admired  Ptsrsian  traitsUtion  is,  however,  that  written 
aljout  the  commeiK-einent  of  tbo  sixteenth  century,  by 
UiiMain  VASi  CSshefi,  and  known  under  the  title  oiAnttir- 
uSoheiH  {  though  less  cxa^  and  complete  than  the  later 
one  by  the  celebrated  vizir  Abulfazl.  named  AyBr-i-Danith. 
The  AnwSr-i-Soheili  was,  soon  after  its  appearance,  trans- 
lated into  Turkish,  under  the  title  Hum&yun-NSmeh,  by 
Ah  Chelebi,  who  dedicated  his  peiliinnance  to  the  Oanuin 
suli.ui.  Suleiman  I. 

The  eadiaat  tnnshuion  of  the  work  of  Abdallah  ben 
Mocallk  into  a  European  Ianfn>Age  is  the  Greek  version 
by  Simeon,  son  of  Seth,  who  flouriithed  towards  the  close  of 
I  he  eleventh  century.  S.  G.  Stork  publisb«jd  it,  from  a 
lliiinburi;  manuHi  ript,  in  Gn^k  and  Latin,  but  without  Ihe 
introductory  chapters  preflxcd'  to  the  work  partly  by  Bar- 
luyeh  and  partly  by  Ebn  Mocafia,  under  the  titto  Specimen 
Siipienti«e  indorum  Veterwn,  &c.  (Berlin,  1 697,  8vo.)  The 
chapters  wanting  in  the  Hamburg  manuscript  were  edited, 
lhou;^h  still  incomplete,  from  a  manuscript  pres<»r\-e<l  at 
l'p(«ala,  by  J.  Floder.  {Proiegnmena  ad  itbrum  Srt^aviriK 
ixvijXarf/t,  Upsala,  1780.)  It  docs  not  appear  that  trans- 
lations into  other  European  languages  flowed  from  the 
Greek  text  of  Simeon. 

The  means  by  which  the  Indian  stories  first  became  knuwn 
to  moat  of  the  nations  of  Eiurope,  was  a  translation  from  the 
Arabic  into  Hebrew,  made  by  Rabbi  .Joel,  ii  leaiiied  .1'  \  . 
probably  a  native  of  Spain,  who  iieeais  to  have  tiourished 
durui?  the  twemh  century.  Of  his  Hebrew  versiopi  of  the 
l  ouk  «f  CalUah  and /iinuMiA,  ft  auigio  incomplete  mmnu- 
V  I  ipt  has  been  presented  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  of 
which  Baionde  Sacy  has  given  an  ample  acx  ount  in  tlio 
ninth  Tolnme  of  the  Notices  et  Kxlratls  <les  MSS.  de  la 
Ihb'intheque  ilu  Rot.  The  Hch  rew  tf\;  (if  RiiliVi  Joel  was, 
in  iba  ihirteeulh  century  (probably  between  a.u.  and 
1-J78),  turned  into  Latin  by  Johannes  de  Capua,  a  converted 
.lew.  who  dedicated  his  translatioa  to  hia  Moleetor,  tJie  Car- 
dinal Matthew  de'  Rossi  (MatttUMa  de  Rubris).  It  bears 
the  title  Direeioritun  Uumone  Vite.  aliuJi  1'  arab'ite  Anti- 
qaorum  Sapientum;  and  has  becu  prmted  once,  without 
dale,  but  probably  in  \AHO.  This  Latin  iiilerpretation  was 
again  translated  mtci  Spanish  by  Maestre  Fadrique  Aieinan 
de  Hasilea,  under  the  title  Exempiario  contra  lot  En^aAot 
y  Veligrot  del  Muiuh  (printed  at  Burgos.  1498,  fol.),  and 
«to  Gwmn  hr  C«nU  IMaid  uf  Wiirtemberg^  vm|«r  the 


title  BtupkU  der  Wtitem  ven  &tehitekt  j»  QtteUteht 
(printed  at  Vim,  14^.  Tbe  Bxemptofto  eoitfra  Jor  Ai- 

gaUoit  seems  to  have  been  the  sotirce  from  which  Agnulo 
Firentuola  drew  the  substance  of  his  Ditcorn  deeH  Ani- 
mali :  here,  however,  the  scenes  of  the  scvi  r  ii  narratives 
are  laid  in  various  real  localities,  transi'erred  to  luly.  (See 
Op«re  di  Me$ter  Agtwio  RrmmKia,  Fkmiee,  17U,  8««b 
torn.  L  pp.  A-89.)  Another  Italian  THiion  of  tlMse  atoiiei* 
in  Doni  a  FUeiopkia  de'  Sapienti  AtUickt^  is  Utde  more 
than  a  translation  of  the  Latin  text  of  Johannes  de  Capua. 

In  tbe  Royal  Library  at  Pans  there  is  a  manuscript  of 
another  lAtin  translation,  which  was  made  ui  >ear 
1.313  by  Raymundus  de  Byterris  (Raimond  de  B^ziers),  by 
order  of  Queen  Johanna  of  Navarra,  the  wife  of  Philip  le 
BeL  The  author  MVS  that  he  hftd  ft  Spaoi^  oiiginal  beJiBta  * 
him,  wbieh  is  turn  last,  but  which  was  probably  a  tramlft* 


lion  from  the  Hebrew  of  Rabbi  .Tnc* 

Besides  the  Latin  version  from  tne  i-iebrew  by  .lobaiuies 
de  (;;iiiu;i,  r>:j  :-.rr:n-  tu  I : a ve  existed  another  Latin  trans- 
lation made  from  the  Arabic,  which  became  the  source  of  a 
translation,  into  tbe  Costilian  lasgiMg^  said  to  have  been 
made  about  the  year  1289  at  tbe  eonnand  of  King  Alibnae 
XofCaatiKa. 

(See  the  A/^ntoire  Historiqug  sur  le  livrr  iruifuj':  CaHlah 
et  Dimna,  prefixed  to  B  iron  de  Sacy  s  edition  ul  tin.  Arabic 
text  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  Paris,  1816,  4to.,  and  the  dis- 
&erCations  on  the  same  subject,  and  by  (be  same  authors,  in 
vols.  ix.  and  x.  uf  the  A  aitces  et  ExtraH*  des  MSS,  da  kl 
BHUoihiqMe  tbt  Roi;  U.  H.  Wilaon's  JualgtietU  Aeetnmi 
of  the  Paneha  Tbntra,  in  tbe  TVawneluMW  <if  Me  J?oyaf 
Asi'ifi'  Snrirfif,  voL  i.  p.  155.) 

iJl  J.LEt  KLD,  a  minor  circle  in  the  administratiw  cirele 
of  Minden,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Westphalia,  inter- 
sected by  a  triple  chain  of  mountains,  of  which  chalk,  sand, 
clay«BBd  BMrlform  the  constituent  piyis:  the  mountains 
commence  near  Oerlinghanien  in  the  eaddeu  of  lipM» 
and  paea  fhnn  the  territoty  of  Oniftbai|f  into  this  and  the 
adjacent  circle  of  Halle.  Cultivation  u  carried  high  up 
their  slopes  ;  and  their  summits,  of  which  the  Sparenberg 
near  the  tow  n  of  Bielefeld  is  one  of  the  most  elevated,  are 
in  part  nakeij  and  in  part  crowned  with  woods.  The  circle 
is  watcre<l  by  the  Lutter  and  Aa,  and  their  small  tribu- 
taries; it  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  distrieta  in  the 
Prussian  dominions,  as  well  ftom  tbe  extent  to  whieh  the 
nianufa  hi  u  and  bleachin<<r  of  linen  is  carried,  as  from  its 
rich  growth  of  gram,  tlax,  and  hemp,  and  the  numerous 
droves  of  horned  cattle  which  it  rears.  In  nu  quarter  of 
Europe  is  ft  finer  dasoription  of  lioen-yarn  spun  than  at 
baelhoMt;  iron-ware,  tobaoeot  voollMia,  Icuth'.-r,  soap,  cop- 
|>cr  and  copper-ware,  yams,  and  damask  cloths,  are  aUo 
among  the  manufactures  of  this  circle.  It  contains  an  area 
ofatxiut  'Jr>  square  miles,  and  bad,  in  \  HiH,  33,'2'J2  inhabit* 
anli,,  and  at  the  closv  of  the  year  1631,  35,346,  of  whom 
about  32,000  were  Protestants.  At  tlie  last-mcntion<fd 
date  iu  stock  of  horses  amounted  to  1277 ;  of  homed  cattle^ 
to  7349 ;  and  of  sheep  and  goats  to  4021. 

Bielefeld,  its  capital,  on  the  high  northern  road  from 
Elberfeld  to  Minden,  in  52"  1'  N.  lat,  and  8°  30'  E.  long^ 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Sparenberg,  on  the  Lutter  or  Luttor- 
buch,  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  picturesque  country  ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  ramparts  and  a  broad  ditch,  which  have  been 
laid  out  in  agraeable  walks.  The  most  remarkable  build- 
in(^  in  tbe  town  nre  tbs  ehurobea  of  St.  Nichotaa  and  St, 
Mary,  the  church  att.iched  to  the  Franciscan  monastery, 
and  (he  new  town-haU.  It  possesses  a  gymnasium,  an 
rr[)haa  asylum,  and  infirmary,  and  a  society  uf  niu&ic, 
manufactures  of  linen  and  damask  cloths,  yams,  cottons, 
ribands,  soap,  tobacco,  iron  and  steel,  meerschaum  pipe- 
heads,  ftc  and  extensive  bkaohing-giottnds.  Ila  sale  of 
linens  and  thiwads  is  estimated  at  nearly  HJUOU.  a-ycer. 
In  December,  1831,  the  number  of  its  inhabitonts  wa.<t  5539. 
It  lies  about  200  miles  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Berlin. 

BIELITZ,  a  duchy  of  Austrian  Silesia,  in  the  circbf  of 
Teschen,  between  the  Vistula  and  Biala,  and  bounded  on 
the  north-east  by  the  kingdom  of  GftSftia.  It  was  a  minor 
ioverei«itjr  until  it  eaam  into  the  peaienian  of  the  ppneely 
line  of  Sulkolbky,  in  the  yeer  I79S,  when  Fmneis  em- 
peror of  Germany,  erected  it  iiitn  a  duke-lnm  It  i*;  ci^iht 
miles  in  leii^'th,  and  about  tile  Sdtiic  distaucc  la  breadlh  ; 
and,  inrlusi'  ■  i  t  t  i  ■  \  estates  of  Ernsdorf  and  Czcchovitt, 
which  are  indei>cndent  properties,  it  contains  1  town,  19 
villages,  2  colonies,  2600  houaes.  and  nearly  10,000  inha- 
bitaats,  one-half  uf  when  PnHeslaqt^^  ftiM^  t^e  otjUv 
half  ^Q>ai)  Cit^oltBi* 


Uigiiizea  by  LiOOgle 
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,  the  euital  of  tfie  dochjr  and  the  teat  of  Um  dacal 
•dministratton,  IMO  dooo  to  wo  Oriiniao  fentio^  m.  a 
dacUvity  at  tha  norttMroiteni  lNHOOfllioCoV|iottliMI  MM- 

tains,  and  on  the  left  hank  of  tlie  Biala.  It  is  a  well-built 
town,  and  has  a  spacious  market-place,  but  the  streets  are 
rt  of  its  three  churches,  two  are  Roman  Catholic, 
M ii  LntlMrant  tba  Lutherans  havo  oloo  two  aehoob 
BaoiAoinli  meal  residence,  aoir  ffiopfbtod  for 
tlie  pub\ic  offices,  which  is  an  antiant  otnietoio  with  a 
handiiome  park  attached  to  it.  Bielitx  poatHMS  ft  hospital, 
•nd  an  asylum  for  the  indif^ent.  and  very  ooooiderablc 
woollen,  kerseymere,  and  linen  manufaeturas.  It  is  tha 
dopodt  for  the  rodt-ialt  brau|(ht  from  Galteia  (or  the  oon- 
wilMliDft  of  MicftTia  and  fliloiiik,  oad  carries  on  aa  extanaiTa 
*  tnmn  In  to  own  yraduotiau,  as  wwll  as  in  wool  sod  Hua- 
garian  v  ines.  &c.  with  Poland,  Russia,  Moldavia,  and  the 
Austrian  p  is>cs<<ions.  This  town,  which  has  been  retMttIt 
txnce  it<  tot.il  di'strUL'tioii  by  fire  on  the  C.th  June,  1808, 
contains  at  present  about  64U0  inliabitants,  and  lies  in  5^ 
I'  N.  Mi*  and  19*  Aft'  B.  hng.  It  is  connected,  by  a  stone 
bcidga  asffaos  Hm  ritir.  with  Um  town  of  BiaJa.  in  Oalkia, 
thoVpalation  oTwIMi  oiMUli  toabovl  4Mt  Mils,  wbo 

have  risen  inti>  murh  ainueOCO  by  fl»  UKMtUhUt  d  WOA' 
len«.  coan-e  linons,  nails,  Ste. 

BIK i.LA,  a  provinco  of  Piedmont,  which  makes  part  of 
the  Intendenza  or  diriaion  of  Turin :  it  contains  78  cxmi- 
MOOes  and  91,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  bj  a  ridge  of 
■Mwmtsins  to  the  worth  fnm  the  awwiaos  of  Valsoiis,  sad  by 
tha  liver  Sossa  to  Ae  cost  from  tbepiwvinee  of  Movata.  n 
tha  sodth  it  touches  th(»  iirnvinoe  of  Vaoselli,  and  that  of 
JVTea  to  the  west.  The  province  of  Btells  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Cervn  and  Elvo,  which  are  affluents  of  tlie  Sei>ia. 
Btella,  with  70U0  inhabitants.  Uie  capital  of  the  province,  is 
thirty-six  miles  N.N.E.  of  Taria.  It  is  s  bishop's  see.  and 
has  a  royal  eolloge  fw  aseoadsrv  hmnwHsa.  «m  aoeuit  of 
iuatice,  •  tribunale  di  prelbltaia,^  tir  tho  whote  praviaeo.  It 
nas  also  manufactures  of  woollens  and  of  silks.  The  prin- 
ci{Hil  products  of  the  soil  are  corti,  rice,  and  hemp.  Silk- 
worms are  also  reared  to  a  considemlilo  arooant.  The  fields 
are  irrigated  by  canals,  as  ia  laoat  other  parts  of  aorthem 
Piedmont. 

BIENNE.  BIEL  ia  Germaa,  a  town  of  the  esatan  of 

Bern,  situated  at  tiie  foot  of  the  Jura  roonatsias,  and  aboat 

half-a-mile  from  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Tlie  river 
Suze,  which  comes  from  the  valley  of  Erguel,  passes  through 
the  town,  and  afterwards  enters  tha  lake.  The  territory  o( 
Bienno  is  wall  adapted  for  tha  viae,  and  other  fruit  treee. 
Tbatewn  of  Bienao^  wMi  riboat  MOO  inbabiunts,  has  ooaie 
OOllon  manufkctures  and  soma  tan-yards.  The  hunfoage  is 
tile  Swiss-German,  but  most  people,  especially  in  the  country 
around,  speak  aho  French.  The  inhabitants  of  Bicnno  are 
Protestants,  and  they  have  b<^th  a  French  and  a  (n.'rraan 
ehurch.  Bienoe  was  made  a  free  impecial  town  by  Rudolf 
of  Hapsban  in  the  tfairteonth  eontaiy.  aader  tiM  high  do- 
nfaioa  of  tta  Bishop  of  Bssol.  It  aftsrwai'ds  boeaaio  aa 
ally  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  it  remained  as  such  until  the 
French  invasion  of  1 798,  when  it  was  united  to  France.  It 
recovered  its  independence  in  1814,  and  was  then  united  U> 
the  canton  of  Bern.  Bienne  is  a  pleasant  little  town,  and 
the  inhabitants  sre  neted  for  their  aociablo  and  Iraspitable 
di^mltion.  BSsnao  is  aboat  SB»WilasB  laiios  M.W.  of 
Bora.  The  laka  of  Bisnnoh  aboat  tmiailsslonf.taa  aad- 
a-half  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  217  feet  in  its 
greatest  depth.  It  abounds  with  flsb,  especially  trout.  The 
level  of  Its  water  is  l.UO  r<i't  aliovo  thi-  son,  and  several  feet 
lower  than  that  of  the  lake  of  Neuchitel.  The  nver  Zihb 
or  IbMo.  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  latter,  enters  the  lake  of 
nmna  at  its  8.W.  estrsnily,  teass  oat  of  it  agaiB  at 
NMsa  at  the  opposite  aad,  and  Aon  fUla  ints  tto  Aar. 
The  small  tslatid  of  St.  Pierre,  celebrated  on  account  of 
Rousseau  s  residence  in  1763,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  lake 
of  Bienno. 

BIENNIALS  aro  plant*  which  require  two  Masons  of 
growth  to  produce  tltou  flowers  and  (rait;  they  differ  from 
arniaals  ia  noiliiog  but  this  Miiiiaaaaaiiiiii,  periling  as  soon 
•stheir  seeds  are  ripened.  Thev  are  asuslly  sown  aboat 

Mdsummer,  when  they  l>oeomo  healthy,  r;)hiist  plants  by 
iJie  winter,  and  are  ready  to  start  into  rapiil  growth  the 
succeeding'  y< -  ir  as  sotm  as  the  warmth  of  the  latBtaing 
spring  is  sutlicumtto  excite  them  into  action. 

BIE8B0SCH,  or  BlESBOS.  a  lake  or  marsh  situated 
1  tlw  pmviaoaa  of  North  Brabant  aad  South  Holland. 
Its  Bsiaa  ttsaai  a  *«Mnih  «r  laods,*  a  tsna  derived  froaa  the 

inttssMlowarpBrts.  It 


was  formed  in  14S1  bp  a  gnat  mundation,  which  waa  oer^ 
mtmA  bp  the  notavs  of  ssvtnl  dykas  asar  Dort.  vban  ths 
Boa  RUihed  la  aaa  swamped  a  vsst  trset  of  coantrp,  af  abaat  M 

square  miles,  and  swrpt  away  a  number  of  villages  and  many 
thousand  persons,  wuii  u  largo  quantity  of  cattle.  (Bu&chtn;;'s 
Otographfi.)  It  was  ri-|K3rled  that  a  pta^aut,  out  of  spite 
against  a  DOighbour.  secretly  broke  a  dyko  opposite  to  the 
house  of  the  latter,  near  iXtrt,  aud  tlie  tide  ri^in^  higher 
than  fas  oKpaetod.  widaaod  tba  hnaeh  aad  ov«rlio««d  the 
whole  eoaatty.  {Miem  du  Aiyt  Bat.)  The  Waal  sod 
the  Maas  flow  into  this  lake  on  its  <'a.-.t>'rii  side,  and  issue 
out  of  It  by  se\eral  brancln.^,  known  genorully  by  the  naise 
of  Maas :  the  vridest  of  theaic  branches,  aUo  caUtni  Hullands 
Diep,  rans  ialo  the  tea  between  the  islauds  of  Beijerlaad 
aBdGooroo.byHeUevaotaluis.  The  aortheraaiost  branch  of 
the  Maas,  after  conuog  oot  of  the  Biesbosoh,  flows  by  Dort, 
and  forms  the  river  of  Rotterdam  snd  Brid.  Part  of  the 
ground  lost  in  the  great  inuodation  of  U21  has  been  ainoe 
recovered,  and  there  are  now  several  islands  in  the  nsMlat  of 
the  lilt  shoM  h  which  are  cultivatad  and  inhabded. 
BUi'VliK.  a  snail  rivor  of  Franee.  a  thhataiy  af  tha 
oalp  vsmarfcable  as  passing  throafth  Paris  dsaa  ts 
the  ^Teat  manufacture  <if*  fJoftfA'n*.  This  stream,  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  is  sometifiiea  called  Gribeitnt.  It 
nst  !^  near  Versailkn^  aad  ita  «Ma  aMMW  dooB  aat  mmk 
exceed  !£0  miles. 

BIOA.  a  chariot  or  car  drawa  by  two  horses :  called  by 
iCmg.  a.  ItJ  Jlyay  sarnoafasa.  Tha  biga 
the  moat  common  efaariot  in  aw  among  the  ^ 


Thcv  had  also  their  quadripac,  and  soraeismeH  their  ••ejuk:'-> 
seplim-ju^es.  &c.,  and  Suuiouius  assun-i  us  that  Nero,  w  t.  n 
he  w  as  a  pi-rtornwr  in  the  Olympic  ;:anit>.  made  u^-  ■ 
decem-jugis,  a  chariot  drawn  by  tea  horses  coupled  tu^tbt  r. 
(Suet,  in  Ner.  c  24.) 

Pliav  attiibatsa  tha  Saaaatioa  of  tha  biga  to  tha  Phn. 
gians.  (fliwf.  #M  Ik.  «fi.a.  MO  IsHsim  o^  tha  ia- 
ventor  was  CfaisImM      niriiMiia  <ft%iw.  Bk  ssii. 

c.  35.) 

The  Roman  silver  coins  stamped  with  the  t'  >rni  of  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  two  or  iiMir  horses  wna  called  bigmH,  aad 
mmMgaH.  (Roa  Pliap.  Hitt.  Not.  lib.  ssl  a.  3.1  Heaee 

l.ivy  (Ub.  xxxifl.  c.  SS.)  uses  the  term  aixentum  bigaivm. 
The  bigati,  quadrigati.  and  vietoriati  were  all  of  equd  value. 

and  differed  only  in  the  impre&s  from  which  they  denved 
their  scwral  names.  The  biga  was  one  of  the  emblems  o! 
victoi^. 

BIGAMY,  in  ths  csnon  law,  sigaiftsd  either  a 
amrrisge  after  tha  dsatti  of  tiw  int  with,  ar  a 

with  a  widow.  It  incapacitated  men  for  holy  orders :  and 
until  the  1st  Ed.  VI.  c.  12,  s.  16,  it  waa  a  gooid  ooantcrpiea 
to  the  claim  of  beasit  «f  aiHgy.  (Waodmsoa's  V9mhm 

Lectura,  i.  AU.\ 

Bigamy,  by  uw  nigpish  law,  consists  ia  ooatrartme  i 
sacoad  laaiiinya  Purina  tha  of  a  fonaer  hasband  at 
aMbb  and  ths  stMMa  t  Ismms  I.  e.  II,  sasels  that  the  per 

son  BO  offending  shall  suffer  death,  as  in  ca«cs  of  ftl  >r  » 
(See  Hale's  Pleas  nf  the  Crotrn.  i.  69i.  fi>l.  ed.  \r^i,  )  This, 
statute  makes  certain  exceptions  which  it  i--  not  n^^cr^Aary 
i  to  refer  to,  us  it  has  l>een  rep<^led  by  9  G<"m  IV. «.  .n. 
a.  2t,  snd  operates  only  with  respect  to  offeiu  o  comiBta«ii 
an  or  bsftva  tha  SOth  June,  18«8.  Tha  stataie  bst  citcsi 
ansols  *  That  If  any  person  being  married  shstt  asarry  an? 
other  person  durinj:  tlic  life  of  the  former  husband  or'wifc. 
whether  the  second  marriage  shall  have  taken  plar*  m 
Kngland  or  elsewhere,  such  offendL-r  r-ru  ."iiiv  ]>cr~<  n  ■': 
him  shall  be  guilty  of  fekMiy  and  be  punished  by  transporta- 
tion for  serea  years,  or  bp  faprfionment  (alia  or  wtthoot 
hard  labour)  fo-  a  term  aot  oMsodiag  twa  jmn."  Ha 
stataie  excepts,  first,  any  sceoad  mairiege  eoatvaeted  oat  sf 

England  by  any  other  than  a  subject  of  his  Majestr; 
second,  any  person  whose  husband  or  wife  slisll  hnve  Svn 
continually  absent  dnring  seven  years,  and  shall  n  ^f  't,  >vr 
been  known  \f  such  person  to  have  been  living  within  that 
time ;  third,  i  person  divorced  fnUi  the  bond  of  the  bit 
amitisgSi  fiNUHi,  one  whose  former  mairisge  shall  haw 
boon  dootaiad  void  by  the  seatcaee  of  a  coort  of  eempetein 
jurisdiction. 

With  respect  to  the  /A/>rf  exception  it  has  been  dw- 
mined  in  a  rase  where  a  Scotch  diTOrre  a  CMcv/o  vnt 
pleaded,  that  no  sentence  of  any  foreign  coartcan  dinohv 
an  Bnelish  marriage  a  v^isealo  unless  for  grounds  oa  wUeh 
it  was  liable  to  be  so  dissolved  in  England  ;  and  that  t^r 
term  'divorced*  applies  to  the  sentence  of  a  spiritual  wurt 
withia  tha  IhaUa  to  whidt  tha  strata  esmds.  Timfi&nk 
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feSMpdon  cannot  be  Uken  advmntafre  of,  if  the  first  rnarriape 
hu  been  decUrad  void  only  coUaterallj  and  not  directly ; 
or  if  adaiittiDg  it  to  be  eoncluive,  it  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  (ri>t«ined  fraudulently  or  collusirdj.  See,  M  ta  tbia 
part  of  the  aubject.  Mahriaoi  and  Ditorcb;  nd  arm 
matter  of  curiosity,  tlio  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston 
before  the  peers  in  parliament,  in  1776,  fur  bigamy.  (Ba- 
oom'a  Abridgment  by  Dudd,  titles  Bigamy  and  Marriage.) 

BIOBNKRl'NA  (Zoology).  DOrbimva  iwum  for  • 
genua  of  thoee  ntenle  ee^mlopoda  «bien  he  hm  to  veil 
itiuatrated.  There  are  two  aubgenen :  the  flrat  conaisttng 
of  the  Bigmerinm  properly  ao  ealled,  with  a  central  opening, 
and  the  other  of  m»  QwiniW—  (lyOrfaigny)  with  B  Mar- 
ginal opening. 

BIGOLB8WADB,  a  n>arket-town  in  the  hundred  of  the 
flBOM  nana,  in  th*  oounty  ef  B«dibid.ferty^ne  milea  N.N.W. 
rnm  Lenaon,  wnk  nine  nllee  l.t,B.  noni  Bedfind.  It  ii 

situated  on  the  ^at  road  to  York,  near  the  river  Ivel,  over 
which  there  is  here  a  stone  bridtre.  The  river  has  been 
rendered  navigable  to  the  town,  l^'  which  means  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  are  supplied  with  coals.  Umber,  und 
oats.  Leiand  deaeribed  Biggleawade  as  having  '  a  good 
markat  and  8  ftmt.'  It  haa  ami  a  goed  nwrkat,  partimitariy 
in  com,  wbidi  is  one  of  tiw  largoot  in  Bngmd,  held  on 
Wwlnesdays;  and  it-«  fairs  are  now  five,  namely,  February 
N,  .Saturday  in  Easter  week,  Wiiit-Monday,  August  2,  and 
November  8.  It  does  not  appear  under  what  charter  the 
market  is  held,  but  it  is  probaUa  that  it  was  granted  to  some 
uf  the  bishops  of  Li neoln,  to  wMoh  wmtn  manor  was  annexed 
byUenrvl.  in  1138.  Tha  manor  vaonrrandaied  by  Biabop 
Holbeaoh  to  Bdinird  VI.  in  1 S87.  It  ia  nov  held  hy  laaae 
under  the  crown,  the  kini;  hcititr  lord  of  the  manor. 

'J'he  town  is  within  the  )uri*ilirtuiii  of  tlie  ciuinty  magis- 
trates, who  hold  a  peitv  s<><M.in  lur  the  liundrcds  oflJigijlo- 
swade,  Clifton,  and  Wixamtroe.  The  cuntmual  pasjuige  of 
trnvellm  through  Biggleswade,  the  expenditure  of  the 
atnuigm  who  loaoit  to  ita  naricat  and  lhiii»  and  the  ready  i 
■ale  whieh  the  town  thus  ohtaim  fbr  its  own  prodnetions,  | 
liave  combined  to  extend  the  population  and  prosperity  of 
(ill'  place  The  parish,  which  includc)>  the  hamlets  of 
•Sinitton  and  Holme,  contained,  in  1831,  6i»G  houses,  with  a 
ixjpulation  of  33*26  persons,  of  whom  1662  wore  fumalt!^ 
In  tho  year  1785  the  town  sustained  great  damage  by  a  tire, 
whieh  raged  for  some  hoan  with  great  fuiy.  Not  leas  than 
ISO  heuaes  were  consumed,  besides  eoriMhambors,  mah- 
liouses,  &c.,  all  in  the  centre  of  the  town  aronnd  the  market- 
|)hico.  The  damage  was  estimated  at  S4,004ML  The  town 
s,  however,  indebted  to  this  calamity  for  iu  present  im- 
proved appearanco,  as  the  houses  have  been  mostly  rebuilt 
with  bricK  in  the  modem  stylo.  The  pariah  ehnreh,  which 
is  a  handsome  Qolhie  struetnre,  was  built  in  1230.  It  was 
ftrmetly  collegiate,  and  several  antient  wooden  stalls  were 
ramatning  till  1  when  the  church  was  thoriiu<;hly  re- 
paired and  re-arranged,  partly  bv  the  assistance  of  the  In- 
c'orporated  Society  for  Repairing  Ohitrcbes.  The  living  i«  a 
discharged  vicarage,  m  the  dioceoo  of  Lincoln,  worth  300/. 
r  annum.  The  living  is  a  peentiar,  bdonging  to  the  pre* 
ndary  of  Biggleswade,  in  Lincoln  cathedrM.  Speed  men- 
tions that  there  was  here  a  college  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  valued  at  ll.  at  the  Dissolution  :  but  as  lie  >ays  it 
was  founded  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  here.  Tanner 
tliinks  that  what  Si>ec<l  calls  a  collof|^e  was  only  a  chantry  be- 
longing to  the  guild  of  the  Holy  Tnnity.  Them  ars  ammal 
good  imw;  «mI  n  omdt  mannfiMtary  w  whfto  tfaroad  laes 
and  edgings  wUeh  aflbrds  employment  to  females.  A  flour- 
mill,  worked  by  steam,  has  also  been  lately  erected. 

Sir.Iiihn  Cotton  iioipieatli  'd,  for  charitable  uses,  tho  .sum 
of  1800/.,  which  was  received  in  tlie  year  1762.  Tt  was  to 
lie  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  freehold  lands  and  herediia- 
raenu,  and  this  foriah  ma  toai^oy  the  hsneflt  of  tfaree- 
itiitthsoTdmimtR.  On*  of  these  parts  ma  to  angment  the 
living,  and  the  other  two  to  be  paid  to  a  master,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  lord  of  the  minor  of  Stratton,  for  teaching  twelve 
jvwir  children  of  the  parish  th«_-  Kiiijlisli  ton^:ue,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  instructing  them  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  according  to  the  Church  of  England. 
When  the  Charity  Commimteners  made  their  report  in  1881, 
the  property  was  let  ihr  162/.  per  annum,  though  sup- 
posefl  to  he  really  worth  .100/.  The  two-nitiths  applicable 
to  tlie  purpose  last  specified  amounted  to  3fW.  a-year.  which 
was  appropriated  asdirvcte<l  by  the  benefactor,  Tlic  children 
are  all  boys,  nominated  by  the  lord  of  tiie  manor  of  Stratton. 
TiMf  on  ModMi  fate  M  Kbool  M  MM  n^llNgr  «•  Ibis  to 


learn  to  write,  and  remain  four  or  five  years,  unlem  the 
parents  remove  tbem.  The  parents  provide  books.  Tha 
number  of  pupils  is  duly  kept  up,  and  there  am  nvmoionn 
applicatioBa  for  admission. .  The  disadvantageous  lease 
expired  in  1827,  and  the  commissioners  recommended 
that  in  consideration  of  the  great  increase  which  the  mas- 
ter's salary  would  receive  under  a  new  lease,  tlie  trustees 
should  make  u  corresponding  increase  iu  the  number  of 
ohildroa  admitted  to  the  beniSt  of  the  chanty.  The  master 
had  nmudly  ftom  IIAsen  to  twenty  pay  aehuam,  and  also 
instrustod  the  boys  belonging  to  toe  charity  of  Edward 
Poake.  who.  in  1755,  bequeeAhad  a  tenement,  and  a  rent- 
charjje  of  13/.  a  year  for  the  tnstnictioii  of  eight  poor  boys. 
Four  charitable  bequests  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  this  pturish 
prmluco  altogether  *27/.  1 7«.  3dL  per  annum. 

At  Stratton,  a  short  distance  aouth-oaat  of  Biggkawndo, 
m  a  plonshnHm  was  ploughing  tha  land  n^mr  deep  in 
1 770,  he  aiscovered  a  yellow  earthen  pot,  containing  3U0 
gold  coins  (rose  nobles)  of  Henry  VI.  They  were  a  Uttle 
lar;:er  than  a  half-crown  piece,  but,  being  very  thin,  VOM 
not  equal  by  twenty  grains  to  the  weight  of  a  guinea. 

( Lyaons's  Afc^na  Britannia;  BtmUim ^  Miufimd tmi 
Wakts  mh  knort  ^ /As  Cmmimmmn  /wmfmiMt 
emetrmhif  CkmrUim.y 

BIONONI A'CE./^-,  arc  roonnpetalous  dicotyledonous 
plants,  with  irregular  tlowers,  a  pod-like  fruit,  winged  seeila 
without  albumen,  and  usually  a  climbing  habit.  They  are 
mosUy  shrubs,  inhabiting  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Amerion,  and  unknown  in  Emape  except  in  a  culti« 
vatod  state ;  some  of  them  mv  tnoa  of  coasiderahlw  sin. 
They  generally  aiw  iwraaibaUe  Ihr  the  farge  sise  and  lieh 
or  delicate  colounnL'  of  their  trumpet-shaped  tlowcns.  No 
sensible  properties  of  much  imjxirtunce  have  been  recog- 
nised among  them  :  one  of  them  pnxluces  tl)e  Chico  dve, 
a  sort  of  rsddish  feculent  substance  with  whieh  some  of  the 
South  American  Indians  paint  their  bodiaa.  Snwnl  are 
valnabto  Aw  their  timber,  whieh  posomom  aslrome  hard- 
nam.  The  meat  intemsting  gonoira  nm  Bignonia.  many 
speciei  of  which  are  common  in  OUT  gardens.  Tecoma, 
Catalpa,  and  £ccremoearpuib  tha  tiuNM  last  of  which  will 
bo  monllmad  In  thnir  pnpor  ptaoan 


[mfBoaUff   Bipnoiria  lactlflora.] 

I,  %  eavolh  tin  apM :  3.  ■  eiip-tfanml  rfiak,  <mt  ofwhtch  Ihi- r>T.\r}' nfTpn 
jcrom.  ta«rtli«t  wtih  the  Myle  and  •iVmii;  .'i,  n  youn«  ovarjr;  4.  a  ri|>*  |inl| 

b,  a  M-i  >;  ;  C.  nil  i  mbryo  rxtiaetiMl  from  tlir  intrgument,  «f  tlM'iSS^ 

BIGORRE,  a  district  of  the  senth  ef  Fnmet,  fliw  oTOn 
oMnpnint  pnrto  of  *»  fmnir  frnfims*  «r  OaiKognt  or 
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Qtteony.  It  wa«  bdutuled  on  the  W.  by  Beiurn,  aad  on  ihe 
N.  and  E.  by  diflerent  districts  of  Anuaprnac,  viz.  on  the 
N.  by  Le  Payt  do  Rivera  Baaae,  on  tiie  N.E.  by  Estanic 
or  Attane.  mi  on  the  B.  by  Lo  Phy«  do  Nebotuan  and 

Le  Pays  f!os  Qiiatre  Valleys.  On  the  south  it  was  Itounded 
by  Spam,  the  Pyrenees  serring  to  mark  the  frontier  line. 

The  country  of  Rigorre  is  included  in  thu  basin  of  the 
Adour,  which  takes  its  rise  in  titc  valley  of  Campan  in  the 
coutbem  part  of  the  district,  and  flows  northwani  through 
it  Ito  length  ftom  N.  by  K.  to  8.  by  W.  is  about  sixty 
mnes,  and  its  gwatest  bt«adth  neeify  thirty.  (Map  of 
France  in  provinces  by  tfu  Society  for  the  diffusion  of 
Vitn/ul  Knowledse.  \  Tiiis  country  is  very  mountainous, 
ospeciallv  in  ilie  » lullierii  purts  :  aiici  soine  of  ihe  loftiest 
summits  of  the  P}'renee8  are  eitlier  within  iu  frunuer,  or 
very  little  removed  from  it.  It  is  watered  by  the  Adour 
and  ita  tribatariee,  but  theie  aie  not  navigable  within  ita 
bordera.  For  an  aeoount  of  its  elitnatai,  and,  and  nrodiie* 
tions  wc  refer  to  Pyrr'nk'es  (Havtks).  Dir. ortVUnill  the 
limits  of  which  BiKorre  i»  now  incUuied. 

The  chief  towns  verc  -Turbos,  the  capital,  on  the  Adour, 
(pop.  9706  ;)  Vic-de-Bigorre  (pop.  3S99  for  the  town,  3679 
for  the  whole  oommnMi)  I.rfmi>les  (pop.  3161  for  the  town, 
3818  for  the  whole  oommune;)  Bagniteas  (pop.  5633  fas  the 
town,  7586  Ibr  the  whole  oooiniune ;)  Barege,  St  Sever  de 
Rustan.  Joraao,  &c.  The  whole  district  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  Les Montasrnes  (the mountains),  La  Piaine  (the  plain), 
and  Le  Rustan.  '  Lcs  Montatrne.s"  were  subdivided  into  the 
vall^ee  d'Azun,  de  Bar^c.  de  C^mpaDt  and  de  Lavedan. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Caaar  A*  country  of  Bigorre 
was  oeenpied  by  the  Bij^eiroaea.  a  paople  or  tribe  of  the 
Aquitant.  fton»  whom  it  haa  dermd  ita  name.  They 
submitted  to  Crassus,  the  lieutenant  of  Crcsar,  when  he 
attacked  the  Aquilani.  Pliny,  who  muntions  them, 
uives  them  iho  name  of  Bcgerri;  but  thcv  are  not  noticed 
by  Ptolomy  and  the  other  ^^eographerb.  Their  capital 
was  Turba,  afterwards  Tarvia  and  Tarba  (now  TarbesJ. 
oalled  also  Castrum  Bigorra.  There  were  other  trUtei* 
who  were  hidaded  parUy  or  wholly  wiAin  the  district 
jf  Bigorre;  as  the  Tornates  (people  of  Tournay,  a  town 
in  Estarae,  just  on  the  border  of  Bifjorrej  and  the  Cam- 
poiii,  who  probably  reiiided  in  an'l  have  given  name  to 
iho  VoUee  de  Campau.  Theie  triiies  of  course  shared  the 
fate  of  their  countrymen  in  becoming  subject  to  the 
Romawa;  and  in  the  Roman  subdivision  of  Gaul  tbeir 
eountiy  was  Included  in  the  province  of  Novempopulania. 
In  the  fifth  century,  upon  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  Bigorre  passed  with  tht;  neighbouring  districts 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Visigoths:  and  early  in  the  sixth 
century  it  was  acquired  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis,  who 
had  defeated  and  killed  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths. 
During  the  ttoublea  which  marked  the  period  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings,  sueeessois  of  Clovis,  the  Gascons  be^n  to 
extend  themselves  over  the  south-western  parts  of  France, 
and  their  leaders  were  created  dukes  of  Aquitaiiie.  and  ac- 
i|  u  I  reil  possession  of  Bigorre.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  ninth 
century  Louis  le  Debonnaiie,  luoceasor  of  Charlemagne, 
ereeled  Bigorre  into  a  odttQty  in  &voar  of  a  son  of  the  duke 
of  Gascogne.  Tbia  count  and  his  posterity  held  the  so- 
rercignty  of  the  district  as  feudnl  subjects  of  the  ktnjj;  of 
France  for  about  four  hundred  and  seventy  years.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  13th  century  the  country  was  sequestered 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  Phihp  IV.  (Lc  Bel)  king  of 
France  :  but  in  1389  it  was  restored  by  Chaiiee  VI.  to  a  de- 
« scendant  of  the  Ihmer  counts ;  and  having  been  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  possessors  or  by  other  means  united  to  B^am 
and  Foix.  it  became  part  of  the  patrimony  of  Henry  IV.,  by 
whom  it  was  unitc<l  to  iho  crown  of  France. 

BIUAR  (Hungar.  Bthar  Barmagm),  a  county  of  Upper 
Hungary,  in  the  province  '  Bevond  the  Theiss,'  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Tranasylvania. '  It  lies  between  46"  and 
47*4lKN.lat.,  and  Sl^lO'and  WUf  I.Umgn  and  con- 
tains an  area  of  about  4207  square  miles,  more  than  twice 
the  surface  of  the  county  of  Northumberland.    This  popu-  . 
lous  district  of  Huncary  is  in  many  parts  intersected  by 
swami^  and  forests.  In  the  east  it  is  encircled  by  the  Car- 
pathians, of  which  the  Biharyzegy  and  Csaf  are  here  the 
moat  elevated  points,  and  is  fuU  of  forests,  but  in  the  west 
the  aurfiMo  is  a  level,  eovered  with  swamps  in  many  q  :  r  . 
ters,  and  for  an  extent  of  several  squnre  miles  around  Ko- | 
midi,  ocwipicd  by  the  great  Sar  Rctje,  a  tnorass  formed  by 

the  o\  crflu'.viii     ol'  tin'  T!t'r«'tl_wi  Kivvs  r.'.  iTS,     In  this 

part  of  Biha.-  are  a  aumber  of  eauaences*  from  thir^  to 


forty  feet  in  height,  which  some  a«»art  to  l>e  watch-  hilis  ci 
artifletal  construction,  raised  in  remote  ages.  prin- 
cipal rivers  in  the  county  are  the  Black  Koros,  the  Rapid 
KtirSs.  and  the  Beretty6.  which  pour  down  from  the  moue 
tainous  districts  intoihe  plain  eoimtnr,  and  beinj^  unimpeded 
by  any  barrier  on  either  bank,  overflow  the  adjacent  ianda, 
and  1,'ivi}  rise  to  the  numerous  and  extensive  morasses  fjf 
which  Bihar  is  distinguished.  In  this  way  the  Rapul  K">r<>» 
alone  has,  during  the  last  half  century,  laid  above  lU  '.i  <  ; 
aciea  underwater, and  not  only  have  wImIo  tract*  been  maik 
desolate,  but  the  atmosphere  round  them  haa  been  rendend 
unhealthy.  As  you  approach  the  mountain-regions  the  .iir 
becomes  pure  and  salubrious.  In  the  Vale  of  Kort)t>h. 
which  extends  o\er  an  area  thirty  seven  miles  in  length 
and  eighteen  in  breadth,  the  climate  is  so  genial,  that  U  * 
parts  of  Hungary  are  superior  to  it  in  cultivatkin  and  pro- 
duetiveDeM.  On  the  whole,  however,  Bihar  ia  aeeoontod 
one  ofthe  most  iertile  counties  in  the  Ungdom:  tt««nitaim 
2,I60,S3I  acres  of  available  soil,  of  which  1.05". 120  are 
under  the  plou^rh,  and  71.078  are  laid  out  lu  viney-uTlA; 
and  it  raises  strain  of  all  kiads  in  super.ibundance,  particu- 
larly wheat  of  very  superior  quality.  Vegetables  and  fruit 
are  of  luxuriant  glOWtb :  the  principal  wines  are  white,  and 
some  of  them  are  much  etteemed.  To  these  muat  be 
added  large  crops  of  tobaoeo.  Timber  abounds  in  the 
mnnnrnirniiis  imrts  rif  the  county,  but  fuel  is  so  sramt 
in  liiu  luw  iiiiiils,  tiiat  rccds,  straw,  and  dried  dun;^  supply 
its  place.  Indian  com,  hemp,  flax,  and  saffron  are  among 
the  other  vegetable  products  of  this  (»>unty.  It  is  rich 
in  minerals  also :  gold-dust,  with  pieces  sometimes  as 
large  as  a  filbert,  is  obtained  front  the  Black  Koroa,  near 
Vaakon  in  partieular;  R^b4nya  produces  annuany  ahout 
1000  marks  of  silver;  of  copper  about  840  c»t.  arv  >iar*- 
raised,  and  of  lead  about  25  tons:  much  inn  uro  ai.„ 
many  iron-works  are  found  in  the  neitibbijurh.-nd  of 
VaskoU  and  Grosvardein ;  and  the  road  from  Barod  into 
Transsylvania  leads  over  a  continued  bed  of  marMe  tat  a 
dialanee  of  nine  miles  and  more.  Bihar  also  produeca  ala- 
baster, dulk.  and  limestone,  potter's  cla^-.  porcelain  earth, 
fire  stone,  granite,  ij.  trifii  !  :u' d  ir  jet,  which  takes  a 
brilliant  polish,  coaU  uiear  Denia  and  Feketeto).  naphtha, 
mineral  alkalis,  saltpetre,  and  exeeilenl  miiHTal  »ater>,  of 
which  those  near  Grosvardein  are  much  esteemed.  TU 
rearing  of  domestic  animals,  among  which  horses,  horned 
cattle,  and  swine  are  the  chief,  is  earned  to  a  con&iderabfe 
extent ;  and  game  and  fish  an  plentifhL  The  populatKm 
of  Bihar  is  estimated  at  about  J45,000  souls,  giving  an 
average  of  nearly  1U6  per  square  mile;  of  tliese  (be  pro- 
portion of  Protestants  to  Roman  Catholics  is  about  )iO  \d 
35.  and  of  ProtestanU  to  Greeks  about  150  to  138.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  eountry  where  agricultiue  is  not  loUowed 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  aria  and  manufbeturee  ex- 
cepting Uebrecsin  and  Grosvardein.  which  are  plares  of 
consideralilc  trade.  Bihar  contains  one  r  \  i"  T.  >  e  t.mn, 
Debreczin,  the  largest  town  in  Hungary  after  i'e»tli.  wiih 
upwards  of  40.000  inhabitants ;  the  antient  episcopal  city  of 
Grosvardein,  or  Nagy  Bated,  on  the  Sedes-iuiru*,  or  Rapid 
Koras.  with  about  16,080  inhabitants;  31  marfcet-towns, 
460  villages,  and  170  predia.  It  is  divided  into  tbc  T.;-- 
circles  of  Sarete,  Szalonta,  Bclenye,  Vardein,  and  Lr- 

"bIJA  GANITA.    [See  Vioa  Ganita.] 

BIJANA6HUR.  or  BISNAGHUR  ( rv/aymsigaw. 
signifying,  in  Sanscrit,  the  triumphal  fortress),  sometimes 
called  Annagoondey,  waa  once  a  Hradu  city  of  great  im- 
portance, but  is  now  nearly  uninhabited  and  little  ttjoie 
than  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  r-\er 
Toonihuddiu,  in  l;j  I  I  N.  Id-  ,  LLnd  70°  .17'  E.  lon;r.  T::« 
name  of  Annagoondey  is  more  generally  applied  to  th^ 
part  of  the  city  which  occupies  toe  nortli-west  hnnk  of  the 
river,  while  the  part  on  the  oppooita  side  retajaa  itaimlly  the 
name  of  Bijanaghur.  TbeTDomhuddrm  at  tins  spot  is  aboM 
800  yards  wide,  and  rapid  in  its  course:  its  be<i  is  Kcupit  J 
by  many  jjramte  ru<"ks.  The  river  contntcts  urt-ath  a!  •.■vx 
point  bet«een  the  two  parts  of  the  city,  and  here  there  vi- 
formerly  a  stone  bridgv,  which  is  in  ruins,  and  the  cocp- 
munication  is  now  kept  up  by  means  of  a  itnj. 

The  eitj  ctanda  in  a  pimn,  which  .ta  Mmnuided  bj  aaar- 
moos  massee  of  granite,  some  of  whidi  fake  the  Ibna  aal 
niai;nitude  of  hilU.    In  the  plain  there  are  Ukewi>o  br. 
blocks  of  granitp,  many  ol  which  have  not  bt-on  rvmufiei 
when  building  the  city,  I  lie  course  of  the  streoi*  being  in 

ipauy  parts  made  winding  in  order  to  avoid  the  sieMb 
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Tlie  prineipal  atraeU  are  paved  with  flags  of  pranite,  and 
ttus  stone  nas  been  very  generally  used  in  constmeling 
arcbei,  and  aqueducts,  making  pillars,  and  erau  for  the 
flat  rooFs  and  rafters  of  houses.  The  remains  of  numerous 
temples,  choultries  (botises  of  accommodation  for  travellers), 
and  many  other  public  and  private  Innldings.  cxliibit  tho 
purest  style  of  Hindu  architecture.  Some  biucki  of  granite 
which  have  been  used  in  the  oonstnietion  of  these  edifices 
are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  fi»ei  aquu*;  they  are  cut  and 
Ittod  to  each  other  with  gnat  nioe^r*  and  oomidering  the 
want  of  inuchanical  skill  among  the  builders,  they  te:itify 
in  a  higli  degree  to  their  industry  and  perseverance. 

The  part  of  the  city  which  is  situated  on  the  south-east 
bank  of  the  Togmbuddra  is,  excepi  where  bounded  by  the 
river,  inclosed  with  strong  stone-walls,  or  by  barriers 
planted  by  the  hand  of  iiatuio.  Ths  circuit  of  this  part 
«t  the  eity  »  eight  miles,  but  in  eoasequenoe  of  the  inter- 
niptions  occasioned  by  the  masses  oi  rock  already  men- 
tioned, a  great  part  of  the  inclosed  area  contains  no 
buildins^s.    Near  the  western  extrcmrty.  and  terminating 
a  fitreet  ninety  feet  w  ide,  miming  parallel  with  the  Toom- 
buddra,  is  a  magniflcetu  temple  dedicated  to  MahadSva 
(the  great  god).  This  temple  it  surrounded  bjr  numerous 
caiilt  tu  devotees ;  facing  to  the  east  is  a  pyramidal  portico 
about  150  feet  high,  and  divided  into  ten  stories.    The  at- 
tendant Brahmins  are  numerous,  and  the  Obt;vblishnii--at  is 
well  endowed.    The  street  which  leads  to  tliis  temple  is 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  numerous  pilgrtras 
who  visit  it  at  tt>c  lime  of  the  annual  festival.  Another 
temple  near  the  centre  of  the  city  ie  dedicated  to  Wittoha 
(an  incarnation  of  Viebntt).  This  ettabliafament  consists 
of  a  group  of  buildings  cnmprehcndinr^.  besides  tlio  principal 
place  of  worship,  four  choultries  and  uuny  smaller  [w^'odas, 
thi-  whole  oicupying  an  area  of  about  400  hy  2110  fuct,  uiid 
surrounded  by  numerous  cells.    The  granite  columns  which 
support  the  roof  of  the  chief  temple  have  numerous  figures 
of  lions  clustered  round  them,  and  the  entablature  is  oma- 
UMited,  as  well  as  the  ceiling,  with  ▼arious  sculptures.  On 
Mldeys,  the  image  of  the  t^od  ^\  i't  ba  is  exposed  in  a 
ebanot,  constructml,  whi-els  and   ill,  u!  ^f-^'de:  tins  cha- 
riot is  elabitiately  and  delicately  finished.    The  division  on 
the  north-we«l  bank  of  the  river  i«  uninhabited,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  viUaga  built  near  the  centre  uiih 
atones  collected  from  the  lurcoiinding  ruins.   A  temple  de- 
dicated to  Krishna,  situated  near  this  spot,  is  kept  in  repair, 
•Od  still  used  for  the  performanco  of  relif^ious  rites. 

The  city  of  Bijanaghur  was  built  between  tlie  years  1336 
and  1,343,  by  tAvo  brothers  named  Aka  Hurryhnr  and  Hucca 
Humhur,  who  ruled  here  m  succession,  Aka  until  1  JjO, 
and  Bucca  until  1378.  The  rajahs  of  Bijanaghur  were  cmi- 
st4ntly  involved  in  war  wtth  the  Hohammcdan  rulers  of  the 
XWan.  and  at  length,  in  1S84.  the  sovereigns  of  Ahnted- 
auggur.  Bee<ler,  Goleondi,  and  Bcjafwre  rrn;il  :i.  !  r  j  'her, 
Snd  routed  the  forces  of  Ram  Raja,  the  raj^li..,!  Hij.iiKi-l,ur, 
on  the  plams  of  TelUcotta.  The  conquerors  afterwards  ad- 
vanced upon  the  capital,  which  they  took,  and  completely 
sacked,  so  that  it  was  deserted  by  nearly  all  its  inhabitants, 
BUNBS.  a  prineipality  beyond  the  limits  of  Northern 
HindttstBD,  situated  on  both  sideB  of  the  Brahmapootra  river, 
and  borderini;  on  Asnm  to  thr  t,  Rooian  to  the  north, 
Rungpore  to  the  v*ei.l,  aiid  Jit,  Gauixv-,  on  the  south. 

Part  of  the  lands  of  Bijnee  are  situated  within  the  limits 
of  Bntitih  jurisdiction,  and  a  part  consists  of  territory  said  to 
be  independent,  but  which  is  subject  to  an  insignificant  tri- 
butepaid  to  the  v^iah  of  BooUn.  The  divisiea  nottb  of 
the  Bimbmapootra  is  estted  Khungtaghaut,  whrnh  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  tlie  whole  principalis,  and  that  south 
of  the  great  nver  is  called  Howera{,'haut. 

This  extensive  country  possesses  much  natural  beauty, 
and  contains  a  great  proportion  of  fertile  land,  but  the  level 
<  ountry  is  subject  to  inundation,  and  the  gOVenuiMBt  isvery 
badly  administered.  The  inhabitants  are  sunk  in  poverty, 
and  the  land  is  mnieqnently  in  eultivaled.  Owing  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  many  of  the  cultivators  do  not  eslabli.sh 
themselves  in  any  fixed  place,  but  always  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  withdraw,  m  circumstances  may  require, 
into  the  English  territory,  Boi>tan,  or.  Asam.  Rice  is  the 
fitiadpal  vegetable  production.  The  soil  is  adapted  for 
wheal,  barley,  pulse,  sngar-esne,  and  mulberry  trees,  but 
no  sdk-worms,  an  1  but  lj;ilr-  of  the  other  kinds  of  pro- 
duirtions  here  named  arc  cuiiivated.  It  is  cusloraary  for 
manrortbe  natives  ef  Bgoee  to  bring  their  wives  andf»- 


Biilios  for  safety  within  that  part  of  the  pnncipality  which  is 
under  British  proteetion,  while  they  themselves  pursue 
their  labours  in  other  districts  moie  liable  to  disiuibance. 

The  authorit]^  of  the  British  over  part  of  Bijnee  is  derived 
from  its  annexion  with  the  Mogul  emperor,  to  whose  rights 
the  East  India  Company  has  succeeded.  Previous  to  1785 
the  tfibute  had  been  paid  ia  a  certain  number  of  elephants, 
which  were  unprofitable  to  the  Company's  government,  and, 
at  the  date  just  mentioned,  the  collector  at  Rungpore  com- 
muted this  tribute  into  an  annual  money  payment  of  80<M 
rupees. 

In  1791  Hsvindra  Narrain,  the  rajah  of  Bijnee.  was  as- 
sassinated, and  the  rajah  of  Bootan  took  uptjn  himself  to 
nominate  as  his  suocensor  Mahindrii  Narrain,  a  relative  of 
the  murdered  chief.  To  this  nomination  the  Bengal  go- 
vernment assented,  not  beeaiue  of  any  right  of  nommation 
in  the  rajah  of  Bootan,  but  because  the  pretensions  of 
Mahicdra  to  the  suooesaion  were  well  founded.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  rajah  is  estimated  at  162,000  rupees,  but  full 
oae-lialf  of  the  rents  arc  paid  in  coar  i-  r:  'tjn  cloths,  woven 
b^  the  females  of  the  country,  and  a  considerable  loii  is 
sustained  upon  the  sale  of  these  fabrics. 

Bijnee,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  is  situated  in  26" 
20^  N.  lat.,  90<*  48'  E.  long.  The  town  is  sunounded  by  a 
brick  wall,  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  Beyond 
this  wall  is  a  ditch,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  a  strong 
hetifie  of  prickly  bamboo.  Each  side  of  the  wall  contains  a 
gale,  but  when  the  latest  account  of  the  place  ww*  obtained, 
neither  of  these  gates  was  provided  with  doors  that  could  be 
shut.  Besides  the  fort,  which  is  built  of  brick,  in  which  the 
njah  lives  with  his  letmue,  including  fifty  male  and  seventy 
female  slavcit,  the  town  contains  a  few  small  brick  temples, 
without  any  attempt  at  magnificence ;  the  remainder  of  the 
buildings  are  nothing'  better  than  thatched  huts.  This  town 
IS  coiisiderol  a^  a  «.url  of  neutrni  ^^routid.  To  the  English 
the  rajah  represents  that  it  is  subject  to  Bootan,  while  the 
rajah  of  Bhootaa  is  told  that  it  is  £pglish  property,  and 
it  is  not  considered  an  olgeot  of  suflmont  importaaee  by 
either  party  to  risk  any  roibundcrslanding  on  account  of  it 

BUG  RE,  a  subdivision  of  Sewad,  an  Afghan  district  in 
ilie  proviiae  of  Cabul.  This  district  is  described  as  an  un- 
dulating plain,  about  25  miles  i<>u^  from  E.  to  W  ,and  only 
12  miles  broad  from  N.  to  S.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces good  crops  of  wheat.  The  towns  of  Byore,  the  capital, 
and  Mawsg^  each  contain  about  1000  houses.  The  prin- 
cipal part  ol  the  inhabitants  are  Afi^hans,  but  there  are  also 
many  settlers  from  Catrristan.  The  town  of  Bijore  ia  in 
34"  47'  N.  lat..  7111'  E.  long. 

It  was  ion^  traditionally  held  that  this  dii»trict  had  once 
been  inhabited  by  a  tribe  who  were  descendants  from  the 
companions  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  said  that  these 
inhabitants  wen  remarkable  fbr  their  personal  beauty  and 
European  complexions,  their  \vorshippin»;  of  idols,  and  drink- 
ing of  intoxicating  liquors,  besides  the  circunislance  of  their 
lanjiuage  being  diirereiit  from  that  of  any  surroundinj^  tribe. 
The  Emperor  Babcr,  in  his  memoirs,  written  in  the  begin- 
ning ef  tilt  sixteenth  century,  tells  us,  that  as  the  men  of 
Byora  ware  lebels  to  Islam,  he  put  them  all  to  the  swotd, 
and  sold  their  wives  and  children  uuo  esptivity.  Tin  iceent 
investigations  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  do  not  lend  to  confirm  the 
tradition  as  to  the  Grecian  origin  of  the  antient  inhabitants 
of  the  district. 

BILBA'O,  a  city  in  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  lordship  of 
Biscaya.  It  is  situated  m  a  spacious  and  fertile  plain  on 
the  east  or  ri^  bank  of  the  liver  Merva  or  Mervion,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Ibaiiabal,  nine  miles  E.8.B.  of  Fortu- 

galeto.  430  15'  N.  lat.  2"  56'  W.  long;.  Tlie  plain  of  Bilbao 
is  surrounded  by  high  moinitains,  troni  which  numerous  tor- 
rents descend  in  the  rainy  season.  This  circum^^tance  for- 
merly ex  poeied  the  town  to  frequent  inundations;  but  the 
inconvenience  has  been  of  late  avoided  by  widening  the 
canal,  and  constructingdams  and  other  works.  The  plain  is 
very  well  cultivated  and  eoveied  widi  nunieious  neat  country 
liou«es.  The  chief  produce  of  the  land  is  Indian  corn, 
chncoli  or  wiuc,  chestauts,  fruits  and  grass.  The  bullocks 
and  sheep  which  are  fed  in  tlie  pastures  near  the  co;isl 
lurntsh  a  very  juicy,  tender,  and  well-K.lvoured  meat;  the 
game  is  exci  iletii,  particularly abirdofpassageoalled  chim- 
bo,  and  the  fiah,  both  of  the  river  and  sea,  are  very  delkate. 

Bilbao  contains  four  parial^es,  five  convents  of  nuns,  two 
of  monks,  an  hospital,  and  about  800  houses,  substantially 
built,  generally  three  stories  hi^h.   The  hospital  i.s  a  mag 
nificent  stone  building,  eontainmg  600  beds,  a  ebe^al*  and 
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•a  •poUiMary'f  ball,  with  a  competent  number  of  oflicere 
in  ever}-  d^partaient.  The  tick  are  Tiailed  twice  a-day  by 
the  four  physicians  and  two  surgeons  of  the  town.   A  oom- 

niiike  o!"  ropfttable  ritiz<'t\-.  ^u|)V^ilUt•n(l  the  wliole.  The 
!iM^;ii:al  hvks  Well  buill  mud  u  suppurlc-d  by  voluntary  coii- 
'.nu  ii.oh^.  utul  poor  ioTaUd  <K  BUbto  baa  admittance 
into  it  fvi.st-frcf. 

There  is  aUo  a  ChMt  de  Miiencordia,  or  charity-hoiue, 
aupported  by  voluntaiy  ceatrUtotiona,  and  au]>erintended 
by  a  committee  of  respectable  individua1>,  to  provide  with 
looil,  oluthiiii:,  shelter,  and  instruction  ruu:>dlin5.'.s  and 
orpbaiia,  (ir  utlmi'wtso  dcttlitute  chiUlrcii.  There  is  a 
manufaetory  of  eotumon  Barlheiiw  an-  loiuiecttMl  witli 
the  c«tablisbro0nt  in  which  the  children  work.  They  are 
besidea  instnieted.  at  the  expense  of  the  boumi.  In  some 
business  which  may  he  the  means  of  praeurii^  them  .in 
honest  livelihood.  The  streets  are  all  well  pared  with  scpiuie 
flat  stmie-.  (Ill  l)i»th  hides,  uiid  with  mi.. ill  riiiind  btniies  in 
the  nu4dlc  No  t-airiuijo  oi'  any  mji  I  i^  .I'.lowcd  in  iheni,  by 
which  means  the  pavement  is  nu:i  h  lonjjer  kept  in  repair. 
The  water  of  the  river  is  conducted  through  pipes  to  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  dilTerent  streets,  ttom  which  it 
flows  through  them  in  abundance,  washiii<;  away  all  \'ac 
dirt,  which  it  carries  to  the  river.  The  market- plare,  i,- 
tuateil  at  ihe  eastern  e\tri-mit)  of  the  town,  i.>  altivivs 
abundantly  ;iupplied.  Thu  bluuiihter-houae,  where  the  meat 
is  also  sobi,  is  a  flne  Luildiiij;  of  the  TiUican  order  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  town.  Possessing  an  abundant  supply 
of  wato*  from  a  founUin  constantly  (l<mng.  and  beini;  open 
on  all  sides  so  as  to  p<>r!iiit  a  free  current  of  air.  there 
ia  nothinsi  in  it  to  offVn'.l  cither  the  sight  or  the  smell. 
Oti  liii;  riLilit  bunk  of  the  river  lliore  is  a  wide  and  pleasaiit 
promenade  planted  with  lime-trees  and  oak,  and  lined  with 
many  bouses  gardens,  and  warehouses.  Numerous  wharfs 
and  strong  moles  are  built  on  both  banks  at  different  places 
down  the  river  to  Portugaletc ;  there  are  two  bridges  ovc:- 
tho  river  at  Bill-ao.  one  very  old  of  two  arches  luiiU  of 
MtDiie,  and  aiiuiher  uf  Wood  of  ntodcrti  t\)ii-!rucli  11  \ery 
8i)j;il  ai.d  hamlsuiue,  with  one  ureh.  The  tiiif  u-!<  e!iflb  as 
hi^h  as  tlie  io\v4i,  but  only  itiiiuil  vessels  under  xixty  or 
seventy  tcjiis  can  nil  so  far  up  the  river,  except  with  a  very 
full  tide ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  remain  at  OUveaga, 
two  short  milesTrom  the  town. 

IJilhao  is  the  scat  of  tlie  ^'  ivf-rninent  of  the  jirnvii-.re  (-co 
Hamji'k.  BizcaYa)  and  of  tlie  e,)n>ul.bl.j,  ur  tn  ratial  of 
'.•oiniiieicc.  Tliat  bmly  has  ciulowed  school*  f,.r  tS:e  gra- 
tuit'ius  instruction  of  the  v<'uth  of  thu  town  in  architcctum, 
malhematicSi  navigation,  drawing',  and  the  French  and  Enf^- 
li»b  languages.  There  is  also  a  school  where  poor  chilitren 
arc  instructed  gratuitously  in  readin)^  and  writing,  and  an- 
other for  teaching  tlio  Latin  language,  botb  auppOTted  by 
thu  aytinlamicnio,  or  common  council. 

The  people  of  Bilbao  are  kind  and  hospitable  ;  their 
society  is  pleasing  and  easily  accessible  to  strangers.  The 
women  of  the  lower  class,  who  are  employed  as  carriers 
and  in  other  manly  occupations,  are  so  robust  that  they 
may  be  frequeiuly  seen  after  u  day  of  laborious  eraploy- 
meiit  (laricii)<;  as  cheerfully  as  on  a  holiday.  Tliey  arc 
clean  and  neatly  dressed,  and  in  general  go  barefooted. 
To  gratify  the  inclination  of  the  romnion  people  for  dancing, 
the  town  pays  three  men,  woo  play  on  the  tambourine  and 
Uie  provindal  wind  instruments  at  the  public  daaees.  There 
is  a  public  building  for  playing  at  ball  and  two  for  tennis, 
of  botb  which  exercises  the  people  are  exceedingly  fond. 
There  are  live  very  pleasant  fiuntaiiiji,  a  capaciuus  ,iud 
liaudsome  playhouse,  »e\eral  ciifee-huusi-s,  and  many  shuw 
and  warehouses,  abundantly  supplicfl  with  all  articles  of  i>- 
leign  morobandise.  whiub>  owing  to  the  morlerate  duties  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  in  mercantile  concerns,  may 
oe  o'.itaiiieJ  as  cheap  as  m  the  wjiiiitiies  wheie  they  are 
manufactured.  Tho  population  of  lidbai*  is  l.j.Oi  u.  'llu* 
inhatjitants  arc  1  mpl  i.e  l  in  a^'iiculturo,  eiiuiuu  ri-«,  and  the 
mAnufacturiiig  ui  mm.  The  must  productive  iron  uiiuesin 
Spain,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  are  those  called  Veneres, 
dva  miUis  from  Bilbso.  They  pniduoe.  in  general*  thirty- 
tbree  per  eent.  witbont  strainmg  Uw  ore.  T^re  are 
«l80  manufactures  nf  ;);m;it,  hats,  s  lap,  leather,  earll-.en- 
waro,  and  cigars.  Tlie  prim  ipal  ai  tides  of  exportation  are 
r.anl  and  Wiierl  to  foreign  ('</uritiie%  and  iron  to  other 
pariji  of  thi»  Penu^sw'a.  (See  Ihcctonurtu  CcD^rajJuco 
HiHtonro :  Dii  fionanc  de  la  AcatUmia). 

BILBERRY,  a  kind  of  ncrry^bearing  shrub,  found  on 
tke  moon  of  the  eimutry.  [See  Vaccihivm,] 


BILBILI8,  a  Ccltiberian  town,  in  Hispania  TaiTaco> 
nensis,  situated  on  a  bmncb  of  the  Iberus  (tfbio>»  whidi  Is 
sometimes  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  town,  more  ftp- 

(luenily,  ImucM  r.  mentioned  by  the  name  Salo  (Martial,  x. 
1(':J,  lUl.)  It.s  siie  .s  su|)|Vi.-,eii  to  curresfjond  with  that  cr 
the  iiiiidern  L'alata\  ud.  which  stands  near  the  junction  t-f 
the  Xil  ca  with  the  Xulon.  It  was  built  upon  an  eminence^ 
according  to  Martial,  in  the  two  epigrams  above  quoted 
(quos  Btlbilis  acri  monte  ereat— altam  Bilbilim).  and  L  49. 
The  steel  roanufhetories  nt  this  place  were  celebrated  in 
antient  times  (Piin.  .V.  //.  xxxiv.  14:  Justin,  xliv.  l. ; 
Martial,  iv.  ;  but  it  is  known  lu  us  principallv  as  having 
been  the  birth- place  of  M.  Valerius  Martialis  fjequns,  the 

Street  epigrammatist.  It  was  a  muuvipal  town,  as  appears 
itom  emns  of  Tiberius,  inscribed  m.  aoovsra  bilbilis  ti. 
CAsa.  tiL,  and  m.  auousta  bilbilis  ti.  cabs.  r.  1,.  aslio 
.SKIANO.  About  twenty-four  Roman  miles  up  the  Salo  were 
the  Ad.iuc  BilSilitaiia'  irtjrotautibus  salutares,  *  ilio  luedi- 
einal  springs  of  Bilbilis,'  meatiuued  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus. 


[Colli  of  mtitii,  cuiiprr.  Brit  Mo*.] 
BILE,  an  animal  lluid  of  a  ;:reenikh  colour,  bitter  taste, 
and  viitcid  consistetice.   It  is  sometimes  found  as  a  Umpid 
and  at  other  times  as  a  turbid  duid.   It  is  a  very  1 


_    _  .  .u     .......  —  II     "I  ■ 

substance,  being  compsed  of  water,  albuneii,  B  pecolitf 

resinous  principle,  a  purtion  of  yellow  ei^OUlitlg  natter,  and 


sevetai  sal;s.  '1 
till'  U\e  (  ha;;'.'-! 
the  bile  i.-.  tiu-ii 


j  riiu  iple,  however,  upon  which  its  di- 

e.s-  'i.ually  di  jiend  is  tho  res;iious,  ari'. 
>re  ci-issi'l  by  plivsii'io^i'iis  auiuii^j  t:.i.' 


resinous  secretiou».<  According  to  Thanard.  the  oomposUwD 
of  the  bile  ia  a»  (bUows 

Ok  kilt. 


Water  . 

Picrumel  and  retin 
Yellow  matter 
S.>da  . 
Phosphate  of  soda 
Mnriatu  of  ditto 
Sulphate  of  ditto 
Phosphate  of  lime 
Oxide  «fiiM 


Hvmm  tut. 

Water    .        ,        .        ,  , 

Yellow  insoluble  rasUer      .         .  2 
Albuiueu  .... 
Ki'sin         *        .  . 
Sotia      .         .         .         .  , 
Salts  the  same  as  in  OX  bilu 
According  to  BerMliwa»  the  fioUowijig  ia  tlie 
of  hiunan  bliB  :<» 
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The  emn  by  which  the  bile  is  secreted  {■  the  liter.  The 
iircr  is  <fistingMislie<l  l>y  two  ppoiliarities :  first,  it  is  tlie 
iirj^t^t  gland  in  the  Ixiny  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  provided  with 
two  distinct  sets  of  vein*.  The  veins  tlmt  receive  the  l>loo«l 
fiom  the  viioerm  of  the  abdomen,  that  is,  from  the  orjtans 
more  immediately  eonoerned  in  the  proeetis  of  digestion, 
unite  tosether  into  i»  kmc  trunk  named  the  vena  porta-  1 
This  vein  penetrates  into  the  substance  of  the  liver  and 
ramifies  thioui;h  it  in  the  maniier  of  an  iirli-rv  :  at  the  sinnie 
time  the  liver  receives  a  larpe  quantity  «('  artnial  lilmxl  by 
tho  hepatic  orter}'.  The  ultimate  branches  of  tlic  vena 
porta  terminele  partly  in  •  eet  of  venels  termed  the  he- 
patic dttctt,  whieh  eentain  the  bile,  and  rnrtly  in  ft  aet  of 
•  ejiseh  termed  the  hepatic  veins,  by  which  a  large  portion 
of  tlie  h'-iyxl  of  tlie  vena  porta-  is  transmitted  by  the  ordi- 
n.irv  TDurse  of  tlic  ciri'ulaiion  into  the  vena  cava,  the  Rreat 
vein  that  returns  tlie  blood  (rora  all  parts  of  the  l>r»dy  to 
the  right  aide  of  (he  beart  [See  Circulation.] 

Tbia  amazement  ii  peculiar.  There  ia  no  other  gland 
in  the  body  hi  whieb  the  dta|xnttioti  of  the  blood-Ttaaela  i» 
at  all  analojTou«:  theie  I**  no  other  instance  in  which  a  vein 
is  >-enl  to  a  inland  and  tUstributed  to  it  in  ihe  manner  of  an 
arti'ry.  Thisp  :  ily  ha^i  naturally  le<l  physidt  ir^iNts  to 
infer  that  the  %ein,  in  this  case,  ixsrforras  the  ordinary  func- 
tion of  an  artery  ;  that  it  carries  on  the  procesaaf  aecretion, 
and  ehminatea  its  pvodnet,  the  bile,  out  of  venous  blood. 
And  this  iinlbfenee  is  strenf^hened  by  the  ibUowing  con- 
siderations:— 

!.  A  lorpB  portion  of  the  uliiinat^-  hranrhos  of  tho  vrna 
portK  tfrmirinti\  as  has  tiocn  stated,  in  the  hcpaim  duris, 
that  is,  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  gland,  or  the  tubes 
provided  fhr  cutfing  away  tbe  aecrelM  flnM  ailer  its  da- 
boiation. 

9.  The  dements  of  whirti  tbe  bHe  Is  eompoaed  abonnd 

m  lie  in  the  hl<KHl  cif  Xhr  vena  portre  than  in  that  r.f  the 
liepaHc  nrtiTV.  The  chx'f  cor.stititcnt  c'cniont^  nf  tlu-  liile 
are  h\'li-oi;cn  and  carbdii.  Thc-^*-  two  di-nicnts  iil\v;i\s 
abound  more  in  venous  than  in  arterial  blood,  the  venous 
blood  acquiring  them  as  it  Hows  slowly  along  tbe  course  of 
the  circulation,  and  acquiring  tliem  the  more  abundantly 
tbe  slower  the  stream  and  the  longer  its  eonrse. 

rt.  The  distinctive  chartirn  r  nf  iwry  sccretinfj  organ  is 
that  il  recei\es  a  copious  Mippiy  of  bio  -i  vessels  and  ner\"es. 
Aimrdingly  the  ramifications  of  the  vena  pi  rta*  receive  a 
much  crrcnter  supply  of  arterial  capiUarie»  from  the  hepatic 
artery  than  ia  obaerred  with  respeet  to  any  other  vein  in 
the  body,  and  a  eonespondingly  greater  supply  of  sanslial 
or  organic  nerves  than  venous  capillaries  in  general :  these 
n.Tve^  hcinir,  as  will  he  shruvn  heri'afier.  the  < xiroe  whence 
tho  blood- vi?!.!»els  den\e  their  vttal  eiidownnnts,  and  are 
capable  of  producing  those  complicated  changes  whisll  the 
blood  undergoes  during  the  process  of  secretion. 

These  considerations  qo  far  tu  show  that  tbe  seeretion  of 
the  bite  is  an  anomaly  in  the  animal  oconomT,  inasmnch 
as  it  is  elaborated  by  a  vein  out  of  venons  blooH  :  but  there 
are  many  eminent  physiolo^'ist'!  to  who«e  minds  thev  do 
not  appear  of  sufficient  wiifrlit  to  warrant  lliiii  eonrlusion. 
Bicimt,  for  instance,  ronten»i>,  and  adiluccs  plausible  argu- 
menta  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  bile  is  secreted  fn>m 
tbe  hepatic  artery ;  and  Magendie  conceives  that  it  is  formed 
at  one  and  tbe  same  time  from  the  bh>od  Imth  of  the  vena 
porta  and  of  the  hepatic  artery.  It  is  certain  that  cases  arc 
on  record  in  which  t  lie  vena  portm  is  said  to  have  united 
directly  with  the  vena  eava  witliout  going  to  the  liver  at  all : 
and  that,  in  such  cases,  the  secretion  of  hile  went  on  just 
as  well  as  when  the  vena  porta  is  distributed  in  the  ordi- 
nary modft  One  aoch  case,  clearly  made  out,  would  afford 
«  demonstration  tbat  bile  i«  eoftabit  of  being  aeeieted  by  the 
hepattr  artery. 

nut  whatever  (lo;iht  phv«iolo^«ts  mav  entertain  Vv  wluVh 
of  the  two  great  vessels  of  the  hver  the  bile  is  secreted,  the 
consent  is  universal  that  the  liver  is  the  gland  by  which  this 
fluid  is  formed.  When  duly  eUborated  in  this  organ,  the 
bile  is  reoeired  ftom  tbe  secreting  vesaels  by  exceedingly 
ttinute  tubes,  the  union  of  which  constitutes  the  e^r  ret  ry 
duct  of  the  (.'land,  which  is  tenned  the  hepatic  duf  t.  The 
hepatic  duct  pa-sin;;  on  inwanl-  the  duudenum,  whieb,  phy- 
siologically ciiUhidercil.  is  a  second  stomach  [see  DT'Ot^K- 
>fuii],  communicates  with  n  small  roemhranons  cyst  or 
bag,  called  the  gall  bladder,  a  reeenroir  for  the  bile.'  The 
duct  of  the  gatt-bladder,  fsaned  the  cystic  duct,  unites  with 
the  hepatic  duct  ai  I  V  'h  tnnrether  ibrm  a  single  tube, 
termed  the  choledocti  duct,  which  pierces  the  duodenum.  | 


Thus  the  hepatic  duct.earn  irp  the  bile  away  from  theltrer, 

either  conveys  it  info  the  trail  bladder  by  means  of  the 
cystic  tUict,  or  tmnsmits  it  unmediaieiy  into  the  diKitleiium 
by  means  of  the  cholodorh  duet.  The  hile  which  Hows 
immedwtely  into  tlie  duotlenum  is  called  the  hepatic  bile; 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  gall  bladder  is  called  m» 
1  cystic  bile.  Tliere  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  external 
characters  of  the  two,  cystic  bile  being  of  a  much  deeper 
colour,  ond  much  more  visi  id,  pungent,  and  bitter  than  he- 
patic hile;  but  the  difference  in  their  chemical  pmperties,  ii 
there  be  ony.  has  not  been  asccriained  :  hepatic  bile,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  It  in  sufficient  quan' 
ti\j,  has  not  been  analysed,  while  some  portion  of  bile  is 
generally  found  in  the  gall-bladder  after  denth.  Some 
phvsiolo'^ists,  indeed,  arc  of  opinion  that  the  gad  bladder  is 
li  lt  [la'-sive  in  the  rect  ptirm  of  the  bile  ;  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  recepticle  for  this  fluicl ;  that  the  cystic  duct  acts  as 
an  .ihsnrbeni,  actually  selecting  fWmi  the  hile.  as  it  is  Hewing 
in  tbe  hepatic  duct,  its  more  aetive  ingredients,  which  are 
cmiveyed  into  tbe  gad  bladder,  and  retained  there  until 
newled  ;  but  it  is  more  pp>bable  that  the  blander  portions  of 
the  bile  arc  ahsorhed  during  its  retention  in  the  (rail  bladder, 
ard  thnt -.vhile  it  remains  tlicre  it>  clenu  r.ts  re-;ici  up -n  eiich 
other  $0  as  somewhat  to  modify  the  character  of  the  sccre 
tion,  renderinir  it  moreviaeid,  pungent,  and  bitter  tban  tbe 
recently  secreted  fluid. 

From  actual  experiment  it  would  appenr  that  tbe  secre- 
tion of  bile  is  continually  poing  on  in  the  living  sy»;tcm.  In 
whatever  circumstances  an  animal  is  placed—if  tiie  orifice 
of  the  choledoch  duct  be  laid  ban — the  hile  is  always  seen  ♦ 
to  be  flowing  drop  by  drop  into  the  intestine.  It  is  observed 
to  flaw  much  fi-stcr  during  the  process  of  digestion  than 
when  the  stomach  is  empty ;  and  there  ia  reason  to  believe 
diat,  during  the  dtgestt%-e  pracess,  the  hepatic  bile  is  se« 
crcted  in  niudi  larger 'ir.antitN  tl.an  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  and  tluit  it  is  ther.  coim  u-d  directly  into  the  duo- 
dennrn.  T\u-  :■  \\-\i'.a<]ih'V  fills  \\hen  the  -tiim,u\i  is  en;p;-s, 
and  when  the  st  imach  is  full  the  gall  bladder  becomes  com- 
paratively empty.  The  gall-ldaddcr,  however,  is  seldom  if 
ever  completely  emptied.  Vomiting  contribuies  more  per- 
haps than  any' other  action  of  the  system  to  the  expulsion 
of  its  eunir  nt-..  Ma^rei'.i'.ie  states  that  he  hni  nfton  found  it 
completel}  empty  in  animals  that  die<l  friim  tlie  etTccts  of  an 
emetic  poixm. 

The  use  which  the  bile  serves  in  the  economy  is  to  pro- 
duce il  spccifle  change  upon  the  aliment,  in  a  certain  stage 
of  tbe  diaiestive  process.  Tbe  first  change  whidi  the  food 
undergoes  after  it  liaa  been  swallowed  is  the  reduction  of  it 

hy  t!ie  'tniiKieh  into  a  fluid  mass,  the  appearance  of  wlnrh 
vanes  consnierahly  acconiing  to  the  nature  of  the  fowl. 
This  fluid  mass  is  termed  chyme,  which  when  accumulated 
in  a  certain  quantity  is  sent  from  (he  stomach  into  the  duo 
dcnum.  In  the  diKwlcnum  the  fo<»d  undergoes  a  fbrtber 
change,  and  is  converted  from  chyme  into  the  substanre 
ca1le«r  chyle.  These  two  fluid*  are  distinguished  fVnm  each 
other  by  ypeeitic  ciuiracters.  [See  Dir;i' -tkin.'  The  bile 
is  the  main  agent  m  producinir  the  change  by  which  chyme 
is  converted  into  chyle.  Tliis  is  nroved  bf  a  decisive  ex- 
periment performed  by  Sir  B.  Brodie. 

This  physiologist  applied  a  ligature  araond  the  choledoch 
duct  of  an  animal,  80  as  completely  to  prevent  tbe  bile  from 
entering  the  duodenum,  and  then  noted  the  effects  pro- 
'li:eefl  on  the  digestion  of  the  food  immediately  hef  re  or 
immediately  after  the  op»  ration.  Tbe  espeiiment  was  re- 
peated several  times,  and  tlie  result  was  uniform.  The 
production  of  the  chvme  in  the  stomach  took  place  as  usual, 
but  the  conversion  of  the  chyme  into  ch}le  was  immediately 
and  completelv  interrupted.  Not  the  smallest  trace  of  chyle 
was  perceptible  either  in  the  duodenum,  or  in  the  vessVls 
V.  hii  !i  t:ike  lip  the  clivle  when  formed,  namely,  ti  c  lar'i  als. 
This  experiment  is<fecisi\c  as  to  the  proper  ollicc  of  the 
bile,  which  is  to  separate  the  nutritious  from  the  non-nutrient 
or  excrementitious  port  of  the  chjine,  and  thus  to  form 
chyle.  In  efltieting  this  separation  the  bile  itself  is  divided 
into  two  parts:  its  coloured  and  bitter  portion  jiasscs  on 
along  with  the  excrementitious  part  of  the  chyme  into  Ihe 
larue  intestines,  while  its  alltuiiiinous  unil  saline  ;iai  i  <'o>!i - 
bines  with  the  ch.yle,  is  ah-orhed  wilii  it  by  the  l.icienlfc. 
anrl  IS  thus  carrie<l  with  it  into  the  circulation.  The  coloured 
and  bitter  portion  of  the  bile  which  combines  with  iho  ex- 
crementitious part  of  the  chyme,  and  whicn,  together  with 
certain  secretions  from  The  in',;!-'ni^  surface  of  tlie  aiimrn- 
tarv  caiial,  constitute  tkie  fffices,  imparts  to  the  fasculent 
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matter  a  ttimulating  property,  wbien  is  necessary  to  excite 
the  action  of  the  la?g«  inteattpea.  the  ofltoe  of  which  ia  to 
expel  from  tbo  syatein  fho  exeremeDtittoas  portion  of  the 

aliment.  This  oxcrementitioas  part  of  the  bile  may  there* 
fore  be  considcrea  as  rou^tituting  a  natural  purge,  formed 
in  the  cunal  itsL-lf,  which  it  is  to  stimulate  to  the  art  of 
•xpuUioD.  An<l  accordingly  when  the  secretion  of  tbe 
liver  is  scanty,  and  the  bUe  does  not  flow  in  sufficient 
quantity  iot^  the  duodenunit  one  consequence  uniformly 
is.  that  the  teeea  mn  without  their  proper  colour,  and  desU- 
tute  of  their  natural  stimulating  quality :  whence  tbe  due 
action  of  the  large  intestines  docs  not  take  place,  and  con- 
stipation and  a  loDg  md  TMied  Inlit  «f  eviU  in  thn  gOMnl 
system  follow. 

Such  are  the  nature  and  office  of  the  bile,  the  very  in- 
portant  teettttion  eiaborated  by  tb«  liver.  But  the  liver  ii 
on  orcan  of  enottnons  bulk,  atid  raeeivea  an  imnenaa  quan* 

titv  of  blood  ;  tliwtirm  'enormous'  bdnt,'  I'sod  in  comparison 
with  the  siico  ofuther  yland-i,  and  the  term  '  immense"  in 
CDniparison  with  (he  (juantity  of  bile  secreted.  Moreover, 
tbe  liver  is  found  in  aniinaU  exceedini^ly  low  in  the  srale  of 
organization,  and  even  in  these  it  is  oficn  of  vi  ry  ^^reat 
magnitude.  Hanoa  it  ia  eoneeived  that  the  secretion  of 
htle  is  hv  no  neana  the  aole  function  performed  by  the  Kver. 
Mnny  physiologisu  look  niwn  it  a^  a  suppU-meniary  organ 
of  the  111 HLTS,  assisting  that  or«i;an  in  the  depuration  of  the 
lilood,  and,  like  it,  eliminating  from  the  bliwl  its  super- 
fluous hydrogen  and  carbon.  '  When  the  venous  blood 
hecomcs  loaded  with  intiummable  matter  (hydrogen  and 
carbon)  which  cannot  b«  diacbaiKed  bom  the  lunKi,  and 
when,  from  certain  eauaaa,  one  of  whidi  appean  to  be  die 
increase  of  cutaneous  perspiration,  this  excess  of  inflammable 
matter  is  not  employed  in  the  deposition  of  fat,  the  liver 
would  appear  to  bo  the  org^n  by  w  hii  li  it  is  remuved.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  quantity  diwiiarired  ici  small,  probably 
no  more  Uian  is  sumcient  to  pres<T\e  the  liver  in  its  healthy 
atata.  and  to  perform  the  aeoondary  olyeots  to  which  the 
funetion  it  auhaervient;  but  when,  from  a  eoigunrtion  of 
cinnimstances,  there  is  an  excess  of  inflammable  matter,  its 
arcumulation  is  prevented  by  an  increased  dinehartje  of 
bile'    (Boslock  N  Klemfiits  of  Phyaiology,  vol.  i.  p.  370.) 

Upon  the  whole  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  th«»rhangc>^ 
vbleh  the  blood  uadergoaa  in  the  liver  arc  threefold,  i .  Ma- 
terials more  or  less  heterogeneous  and  crude,  absorbed  by  the 
vena  ports,  and  coming  chiefly  from  the  orf^aiu  of  digeMion, 
undergo,  while  circulating  throuch  this  vixens,  a  proeess  of 
animalization,  by  which  the  bUxxl  is  better  lined  tor  carrj  mt,' 
on  the  general  functions  of  ihe  system.  Certain  consti- 
tueuts  of  the  blood,  either  noxious  in  their  own  nature,  or 
injurious  by  the  exeaiB  in  vhioh  they  accumulate,  are  here 
separated  from  the  common  mass  of  blood,  and  carried  out 
of  tbe  system.  3.  By  the  preceding  changes,  the  bkwd  cir- 
culatiiit:  through  the  liver  is  specially  fitted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  peculiar  secretion,  which  performs  a  specific  office 
in  the  process  of  digestion. 

Thia  multiplicity  of  offices  performed  by  one  and  tbe  same 
organ  it  in  «mformity  with  the  usual  operations  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  in  which,  while  provision  is  made  to  accom- 
plish some  purpose  of  primary  importance  by  an  organ, 
the  same  a]>nuralus.  or  the  product  resulting  from  its  action, 
secures  some  further  secondary  use  in  the  system.  (See 
LiVBR*  and  for  a  more  detiiiled  account  of  the  nature, 
aouTceb  and  office  of  the  bile,  consult  Bostock's  lilemenit  of 
Phtfiiolog9t  Richerand's  ElmtnU  of  Phytiology,  with 
N'-^tes  by  Dr.  James  C(>i '.and;  and  Magenoie*  PncuMU- 
meritaire  de  Physitdogie.) 

BILEDULGORID.    [Sec  Bbled.T 

BILIMBI.  or  BLiMBlNG.  tbe  Malayan  name  of  a 
species  of  acid  fruit  belonging  to  a  ganua  oallad  Amnlioa. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  pickles. 

BILIN,  one  of  the  powassions  of  the  prinea  of  Lobkovitr, 
in  the  most  north-west  part  of  Bohemia,  close  to  the  Ore 
and  MidiUo  Mountains,  is  about  I6H  square  miles  in  super- 
ficial extent,  with  about  HdUO  inhabitants.  Tiie  principal 
spot  in  this  district  ist  Biliti  or  Hylina,  a  small  town  of  about 
tSOO  SOuUi  lying  on  tlie  htile  river  Bila.  embosomed  in  a 
deep  valley,  and  distant  about  three  miles  from  tbe  baths  of 
TVplttz;  It  has  a  ootion'jram  manuftctory,  a  handsome 
cliurch.  and  a  new  as  well  as  an  nnticnt  castle,  the  one  con- 
laiaiuri  a  collodion  of  iniiieruls.  Stc.,  and  the  other  a  labora- 
tory, in  which  artificial  waters,  salts,  and  magnesia  are  pre- 
paral.  Tbe  environs  are  remarkable  for  a  precipitous  moun- 
Urn,  called  Um  Biltnantaint  whkdi  ia  auirauiMad  by  baaalt 


rocks ;  but  the  plaee  Itself  ia  most  celebrated  for  its  spring  > 
which  are  of  two  qualities,  acidulous  and  bitter.    The  main 
spring,  an  acidulous  water,  yields  2381  quarts  per  hour,  «f 
tlie  beat  of  12^  Reaumur  (S6°  Fahrenheit):  it  is  much  re- 
sorted to  in  cases  of  spleen,  tndi^'estion,  scrofula,  gout. 
and  above  60,000  quarts  of  il  are  annually  sent  to  forei^ 
parU.    The  BiUnerbtein  atfurdb  a  number  of  rare  plants*  as 
well  as  minerals. 
BILL  IN  CHANCERY.   [Sec  Equity.] 
BILL  IN  PARLIAMENT,  is  the  name  given  t>  Miy 
proposition  introduced  into  either  house  for  the  purpose  of 
being  passed  into  a  law.  afUr  which  it  is  called  an  act  uf 
pr.rLjiii)  n;,  or  statute  of  the  realm.    [See  Statctk.^ 

In  modem  Uoies  a  bill  does  not  differ  in  form  from  an 
act,  except  that  when  first  brought  in  it  often  praaenta 
bUnka  for  dates,  sums  of  montgr.  fte..  which  aia  fiUad  up  ia 
its  paaiaga  through  the  house.  When  printed,  abo.  which 
(with  the  exception  only  of  naturalization  and  name  bills, 
which  are  not  printed)  it  is  alwaj  s  ordered  to  be.  either  imme- 
diately afler  it  has  been  read  a  first  time,  or  at  ouiue  other 
early  stage  of  its  progress,  a  portion  of  it,  wiuch  may  admit 
of  being  disjoined  from  the  rest,  is  sometimes  distinguished 
by  a  different  type.  But  moat  bills  am  savwal  limea  printed 
in  thair  passage  through  tltt  two  honaea.  A  bilU  like  an  act. 
has  its  title,  its  preamble,  usually  setting'  forth  the  reasoni 
upon  which  it  jirufesses  to  be  founded,  ami  then  its  series  cf 
enacting  clauses,  the  first  b^inning  with  the  words — '  Be  it 
enacted  by  tbe  King  s  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advioa  Uid  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  C<anmona,  in  this  present  Parliamant  asaamblad.  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same;'  and  eadi  of  those  that  fallow 
with  the  more  simple  formula  '  A  nd  be  it  further  enacted. 
The  advantage  of  this  is  thai  a  i  ili  when  made  pt-rfeet  by 
all  its  blanks  having  been  filknl  up,  becomes  a  law  at  onoe. 
without  further  alteration  or  remodelling,  on  receiving  the 
royal  assent. 

Originally,  tbe  bills  paaaad  by  the  two  honsaa  whs  intaa- 
dueed  in  the  form  of  pethknis.  and  tetidned  that  form  when 

they  came  to  receive  tbe  royal  assent.  The  whole  of  tbuSL- 
passe<l  in  one  session  were  then,  afier  the  parliament  tvvc, 
submitted  to  the  judfjes,  to  be  by  them  put  into  the  pr  iper 
shape  of  a  law.  But  it  was  found  tlutt  in  undergoing  this 
process  the  acts,  as  passed  by  the  parliament,  were  fre- 
quently both  added  to  and  mutilatad.  Indeed  a  fpaat  deal 
of  the  power  of  making  tbe  law  was  thus  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  judges,  and  of  the  royal  authority,  in  so  f.ir  as  thes« 
learned  personages  might  be  under  iu  uiUuence.  To 
remedy  tins  evil  it  was  arranged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.. 
that  tile  statute  roll  of  the  session  should  always  be  dtavn 
up  before  the  parliament  naa.  In  tha  fbUowing  ratcn,  that 
of  Henry  VL,  tbe  biU  eame  as  now  In  be  pnparaa  in  the 
form  of  an  act. 

Bills  tire  either  public  or  private.  In  the  introduction  of 
a  public  bill  the  first  motion  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  is 
that  the  bill  be  brought  in ;  but  in  the  House  of  Commoas 
the  member  who  purposes  to  introduce  the  bill  mnat  tsA 
move  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  it  in.  If  that  molian  is 
carried,  the  bill  is  then  either  ordered  to  be  brought  in  U 
certain  members,  generally  not  more  than  two.  of  whom  ti  e 
mover  is  one.  or  a  select  committee  is  appointed  for  thi: 
purpose.  When  the  bill  is  ready,  which  it  freciueatly  is  as 
soon  as  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  it  in  has  Wen  agreed 
to,  it  is  presented  at  the  bar  by  one  of  tboaa  iiiembats.ai4 
afterwards,  upon  an  Intimatfam  fWon  tha  qiaakar.  brmifht 
up  by  him  to  the  table.  Tbe  next  motion  is  that  it  U-  u^xl 
a  first  time;  and  this  motion  is  most  frequently  maile  i~- 
mediately  after  the  lull  ha*  been  brtiupht  up.  This  bi-;iif: 
carried,  a  day  is  appointed  for  considering  the  queatK»n  (bst 
tbe  bill  be  read  a  second  time.  Tlie  se^nd  reading  being 
carried,  it  is  next  moved  that  the  btU  be  aommitlad,  thatii. 
that  it  be  eonaidarad  dausa  by  dauaa  either  in  a  eommiites 
of  the  whole  house,  or,  if  the  matter  lie  of  less  importa.'^;iv, 
in  a  select  committee.  When  the  committee  have  6u.si.oi, 
their  l  ibours  tlii-y  make  their  ri'|i  ir-.  through  their  chairman; 
and  the  next  motion  u  that  tbe  rc(H>rt  be  received.  Besidei 
modiQring  the  original  clauses  of  tbe  bill,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  committee,  if  they  think  proper,  both  to  omit  eaitaia 
clauses,  and  to  add  others.  Sometimes  a  bill  is  ordersi  is 
be  re  committed,  that  it  may  un(ler;;o  farther  consideratioa. 
or  that  additional  alterations  may  be  maile  in  it.  Ths 
report  of  the  coniiniitee  haviiii;  been  receivwl,  the  next  no- 
tion is  that  tbe  bill  be  read  a  third  time,  and  when  that « 
eaniad,  tbsBO  il  itOl  a  fiutlMr  nolioo.  tiMlth*  1 
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When  a  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  it  i«!  ?fnt  f^n-rn 
to  tlie  House  of  C.'ominons  usually  by  two  of  the  masters  m 
L'liancery,  and  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  measures  of  preat 
ii!H)ortance,  by  one  or  more  of  the  judges,  who  make  lhre« 
oUtisanccs  as  they  advance  to  the  speaker,  and,  after  one  of 
iliem  has  lead  the  titla  of  the  bill,  delmr  it  to  him,  desiring 
that  it  may  b«  taken  into  comidenition.  When  a  bill,  on 
f'.ie  Other  hand,  is  sent  up  fmrn  the  Commons  to  the 
Lords,  it  i«  sent  by  several  members  (the  speaker  being  fre- 
■  liifntiy  one),  who.  having  knocked  a;  iln  i'.x>t  of  the  Lords" 
iiouse,  are  introduced  by  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  and 
then  Rdvanco  to  the  bar,  making  three  obetsancoe.  The 
ipenftor  of  the  lioaie»  «bo  is  uiiMlhr  the  lord  chancellor, 
tnea  eomea  dovn  to  th*  bar,  and  raecms  die  bill,  the  mem- 
ber wlio  delivers  it  to  him  stating  its  title,  and  informing 
h  til  tliut  it  is  a  bill  which  the  Commons  have  passed,  and 
t  I  which  they  de^lro  tho  concurrence  of  their  lordships.  A 
bill  thus  received  by  the  one  bouse  from  the  other  is  almost 
always  nal  at  least  a  llrst  time ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  matter  of  coune  that  it  should  be  so  md.  It  then 
goes  again  through  the  same  stages  as  it  has  already  passed 
through  in  the  other  house. 

The  bill  may  be  debated  on  any  one  of  the  motions  which 
we  have  mentioned,  and  it  commonly  is  so  debated  more 
than  oure.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  take  the  debate  tt]>on 
the  principle  of  the  proposed  measure  either  on  the  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  or  on  that  for  the  s»cPond 
reading ;  the  details  are  generally  discubsod  in  the  com- 
mittee. Amendments  upon  the  bill,  goini^  either  to  its 
entire  rejection,  or  to  iti  alteration  to  any  extent,  may  be 
proposed  on  an^  occasion  on  which  it  is  debated  after  it  has 
been  brought  in.  Befiare  it  is  committed  also  certain  in- 
struictions  to  the  committee  may  be  moved,  upon  which  tlie 
committee  must  net. 

Alter  the  report  of  the  connniltee  has  been  received,  and 
tut-  niiieUfhneiits  which  it  prop  yl  iL-reed  to,  the  speaker 
yuU  the  question  that  the  bill  so  amended  be  engrossed ; 
that  ia  to  say,  written  in  a  distinct  and  strong  hand  on 
parehnMnt.  In  this  shape  it  remains  till  it  vsosives  the 
royal  assent;  it  is  not  engroosed  a  second  tima  In  the  other 
li  1.1-.C.  Whatever  clauses  are  afterwards  added  to  it  arc 
tailed  ridert,  and  must  he  engrossed  on  separate  sheets  of 
parchment  and  attached  to  it. 

Bills  of  all  kinds  may  originate  in  cither  house,  except 
what  are  called  money  bills,  that  is,  bills  for  raising  iiioiiey 
hf  any  apeeies  of  taxation,  whioh  must  always  be  brought 
first  into  the  Reuse  of  Commons.  The  Commons  atoo  will 
ji  jrf't  nny  amendment  made  ujwn  a  money  bill  by  the 
Loids.  And  the  l^)rds  have  a  stanrlinK  order  (the  XC dated 
■Jnd  March,  IfiG-l)  against  proceeding  with  any  bill  for  resiti- 
tution  in  blood  which  shall  not  have  originated  in  their  own 
House:  all  such  acts,  and  nil  others  of  royal  grace  and 
ttvom  to  individnals,  are  signed  by  the  king  before  being 
Md  beflwe  partiamcnt,  where  they  are  only  read  once  in 
e.-ich  hoiue,  and  cannot  he  am  i  L  d,  although  Ibey  maybe 
rejected.    [See  AssKNT,  Roval.J 

When  a  bdl  has  passed  the  Commons  and  is  to  be  sent 
up  to  the  Lords,  the  clerk  writes  upon  it  Soit  baiUe  aux 
Seigneurs ;  and  upon  one  which  has  passed  the  Lords  and 
is  to  be  sent  down  to  the  Commons,  the  clerk  of  the  Lords 
writes  Suit  hailU  mat  Ommma.  If  it  is  ailerwards  passed 
by  the  Commons,  the  clerk  writes  upon  it  7,'  x  Communt 
ont  (usentez.  All  bills  of  supply,  after  bemg  pa&sed  by  the 
I^rds,  are  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
they  had  originated,  and  there  remain  till  they  are  brought 
to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  speaker  to  receive  the  royal 
assent :  all  other  bills  are  deposited  with  the  Lords  till 
the  royal  assent  is  given  to  them. 

A  bill,  afler  it  has  been  introduced,  may  be  lost  either  by 
the  ruyal  as.sent  being  refused  (of  which,  however,  there  is 
no  instance  in  recent  times),  or  by  a  motion  for  its  nyectton 
being  carried  in  any  of  its  stages  in  ita  passage  through 
frithar  house,  or  by  any  of  the  motions  naeassary  to  advance 
it  on  its  progress  being  dropped  or  withdrawn.  The  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill  may  be  effected  by  the  motion  in  its  favour 
bi'iiiK  simply  netjatived,  or  by  a  counter-i[i  In  n  h.  ;iifT  car- 
ried to  the  effect  that  the  next  reading  be  deferred  till  a  day 
1^  which  it  is  knowt^  that  parhament  will  have  been  pro- 
Killed  (generally  till  that  day  six  months,  or  that  day  three 
months),  or  by  the  carrying  of  an  amendment  entirely 
■  p posed  to  the  measure.  The  motion  f  r  r  irrvini^  it  forward 
oil  any  of  its  stages  may  be  dropped  eitticr  by  the  House 
jiot  aaaenbling  on  the  day  fhr  whieh  the  enter  made     |  douhledly,  in 


^pr^tin'^  that  motion  stflTids,  or  <tmply  by  no  rrpm^rr  ap 
pcanii^  to  make  the  motion.    When  a  motion  has  once 
been  made,  it  can  enly  be  withdrawn  by  eonsaDt  ef  the 
House. 

If  a  bill  haf  bean  lost  in  any  of  these  ways,  the  rule  it 
that  the  aane  neaaoM  cannot  be  again  brought  forward  the 
same  session.   *  It  however  appears,*  says  ftr.  Hattell,  in 

treating  of  this  subject  in  his  Precedent$,  '  from  several  of 
the  cases  under  this  title,  as  well  as  from  every  day's  prac- 
tice, that  this  rule  is  not  to  be  so  strictly  and  verbally  ob- 
served as  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the  House :  it  is  rather 
to  be  kept  in  BUMtance  than  in  words;  and  the  good  sense 
of  the  Houae  mnst  deeide,  uwm  every  qoestioik,  how  fiw  it 
comes  within  the  meaning  of  the  mw.*  In  Ihet  there  ars 
several  remarkable  examples  of  the  regulation  being  en- 
tirely disrcj^arded.  And  sometimes  a  short  prorogation  has 
been  made  merely  to  allow  *  bOl  whioh  had  hastt  deftatad 
to  be  again  introduced. 

When  a  bill  which  has  psMod  one  house  has  been 
amended  in  the  other,  it  must  be  returned,  with  the  amend- 
ments, to  be  again  considered  in  the  house  from  which  it 
hod  come  ;  ami  it  cannot  be  submitted  for  ti  e  n  val  lsm  iit 
until  the  amendments  have  been  agreed  to  by  that  hous^. 
In  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  houses, 
the  subject  is  frequently  oidered  to  be  discussed  in  a  con- 
ference.  [See  Amrndmbnt.} 

According  to  the  standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Lords 
(see  Order  CXCVIII.  of  7th  .lulv,  1819),  no  bill  regulating 
the  conduct  of  any  trade,  alter  i.i;  tli.'  laws  of  apprentice- 
ship, prohibiting  any  manufacture,  or  extending  any  patent, 
can  read  a  second  time  until  a  select  committee  shall 
have  inauired  into  and  reported  upon  the  expedianey  of  the 
proposed  regulations.  By  the  standing  orders  of  the  Com- 
mons,  no  hill  relating  to  relif^ion.  or  trade,  can  be  brought 
into  the  House  until  the  proposition  shall  iiuve  bwn  first 
considered  and  agrce<l  to  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house; 
and  the  house  will  not,  proceed  upon  any  bill  for  granting 
any  money,  or  for  rdeaiing  or  eomponnding  any  sum  w 
Money  owing  to  the  emwn,  but  in  aeonnittee  of  the  whide 
house.  No  nilt  also  can  pass  the  home  aflboting  the  pv^ 
perty  of  the  crown  or  the  royal  prerogative,  without  lUB  ma- 
jesty's consent  having  been  first  signified. 

Private  bills  ore  such  as  directly  relate  only  to  the  concerns 
of  private  individuals,  or  bodies  of  individuals,  and  not  to 
matters  of  state  or  to  the  community  in  general.  In  some 
eaaes  it  might  ha  doubtlhl  whether  an  aet  ought  to  he  eon- 
sidered  a  public  or  a  private  one ;  and  in  these  eases  a 
clause  is  commonly  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  act  to  remove 
the  doubt.  Private  hills  in  passing  into  laws  go  through 
the  same  stages  in  both  houses  of  parliament  « ith  public 
bills  ;  but  relating  as  they  do  for  the  most  part  to  matters 
as  to  which  the  public  attention  is  not  so  much  alive, 
various  additional  regulations  are  established  with  regard 
to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  them  in  their  pro- 
gress  the  observation  of  all  whose  interests  they  may 
affect.  No  private  bill,  in  the  first  place,  can  be  introduced 
into  cither  house  except  upon  a  petition  stating  its  object 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  sought.  Nor  can  such 
petitions  he  presented  after  a  eerlaiA  day  in  each  session, 
which  is  always  fixed  at  the  eommencement  of  the  session, 
and  is  usually  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  tbereaftcnr 
In  all  cases  the  necessary  documents  and  plans  must  be 
laid  before  the  house  before  it  wiU  proceed  in  the  matter 
and  it  must  also  have  evidence  that  sufficient  notice  in  every 
respect  has  been  piven  to  aU  parties  interested  in  the  mea- 
sure. To  a  certain  extant  rae  consent  of  these  pwllse  ia 
rfquire<l  before  the  bill  can  be  passed.  For  tho  numerous 
rules,  however,  by  which  these  objects  are  sought  to  be  se- 
cured, we  must  refer  to  the  Sian  l  r.^'  Urders  themselves. 
An  account  of  the  principal  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  in 
the  case  of  the  most  importsnt  aescription  of  private  bills, 
ttioae  for  enabling  asaoaiations  of  inaividiiala  to  nndettake 
the  ibrmation  of  roads,  eanals,  and  other  aoeh  worhs,  nid 
of  the  progress  of  =;urh  hil'^  tbrnuL'h  the  two  hnrses,  may 
be  found  in  the  first  number  ut  the  (J'tntparnftn  !n  t/Lf 
Newspaper,  p,  II. 

All  important  respect  in  which  the  passage  through  pai^ 
liament  of  a  private  bill  differ*  from  that  of  a  public  bul  is 
the  much  higher  amount  of  foes  paid  in  the  case  of  tlie 
fbrmer  to  the  clerks  and  other  oflkeis  of  the  two  houses. 
Althou<;h  the  hit;h  amount  of  the  fees  payable  on  private 
bills  has  been  the  subject  ol  much  complaint,  and  is  un> 

n  vary  heavy  tax,  it  b  to  be 
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ineml)ore<l  tliat  the  necessary  oxpcn-c  of  carr)'mjj  the  gene- 
iTRlity  of  such  bills  through  pariiament  inui»t  always  be  very 
considerable,  so  loug;  as  the  present  sccuritieii  a^^uinst  ure- 
dpitate  and  unrair  le<;islation.  shall  be  inusted  on.  ihs 
ezpenm  of  n(^nc> ,  of  brinfrin^  up  vritiwnet,  and  tli*  other 
exponsos  ;i:ti!iiil,iiL:  llio  niakiiit:  application  t*)  purliamctit 
fur  a  private  lull,  at  j  reioiil  clkii  ;iiiiaunl  lt>  inativ  times  asi 
unii  h  the  fees.  Thus^  fe<  s,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ron- 
sideriHl  to  be  some  rhut.*i&  upt>Q  unnecessary  applications  for 
private  bills,  with  which  it  is  contended  that  parhamcnt 
wouki  otberwiM  be  inundated.  The  misfortune  ii,  that  it 
is  not  the  ntoet  unnecessary  applications  whieh  such  a  «heek 
rt'.i!i\' teii'U  til  prevent,  uiily  the  applicati-jris  of  parties 
whu  arc  ptjur,  which  iway  b<;  jubl  si^  piojjcr  to  be  ^'.tended 
to  us  those  of  the  rirh. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE,  a  well-known  mercantile  in- 
strument, of  gttett  «ndextSDsiva  uMfoInes^i.  which  may  be 
described  as  a  written  order  or  request  addressed  by  ono 
pmon  to  another,  direetini;  the  latter  to  pay  on  aomant  of 
the  former  tJ  some  third  penion  or  hi'^  orrler.  or  to  the  order 
of  the  jiersiin  addre*'<ii)tr  the  request,  a  certain  sum  of  money 
at  a  time  therein  spoc  fn  il.  In  commercial  luii<;ua<7C,  thu 
person  {giving  the  direction  is  called  the  drawer  of  the  bill, 
lie  to  whom  it  is  addresaed  the  dra^voo,  und  he  in  wlmse 
favour  it  is  given  the  pajfce  or  ocrasionally  the  remitter. 
Bills  (^exehanffo  are  ordinarily  divided  into  two  elassea, 
furciffii  and  inland;  the  former  comprcl.eiifl  >iKh  as  are 
drawn  or  are  pa\al>1e  abroad,  the  latter  tliu-c  wlueli  ru  e  drawn 
<i7{c/ pay  able  in  Enij;land.  Tim-,  a  li  11  'im.mi  in  l"i  nice,  or 
oven  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  unon  a  party  in  England,  or 
eonvorscly,  is  a  foreign  bill;  and  this,  it  i!>  to  be  observed, 
is  a  distinction  not  merely  nomioal,  hut  carrying  with  it 
important  leRal  eontequAooes. 

Ax  ■*\\  d  litnc  ani!  liv  what  poop!e  MIU  of  cxoliange 
were  flrsl  bruunbl  iuio  uav  is  a  iiuittcr  of  li!>tiiry  vihicii  lias 
not  been  satisfactorily  ascertame  1.  Tlie  in\i  lit! m  has  been 
vnrinissly  aAsi^ncd  -  to  the  Jews  and  I<onihard^.  as  a  mode 
of  bcvielly  withdrawing  their  efTeels  from  France  and  Eng- 
land»  whence  iu  the  thirteenth  ci  titury  they  were  bani»b«l 
for  usury — fo  the  Flor»»ntineB  flying  from  the  s«eces<iful 
faction  r.fthe  Gliil)i-l!ines  —  ami  to  the  Nfi 'n^'Dlian  ewiir|ijeriirs 
of  China.  Tiitiiif.  however,  one  and  all,  are  cuiijc'ctures 
resting  on  no  aohl  foutidation.  All  that  can  be  safely 
fllTirmed  is,  that  instruments  of  this  kind  were  current  among 
the  commercial  states  of  Italy  in  the  carlv  part  of  the  fiiur- 
teenth  ceAturjr*  and  that  it  is  probable  they  were  not  un- 
known at  the  elom  of  the  same  century  in  Englnnd.  It  has 
In-cn  eiiitiiii'itily  slated  that  tlio  ti-^e  of  foreign  preceded 
thuL  ul'  iiiUiid.  ami  the  stateintfiit,  when  ionfiat.tl  to  Eng- 
land, into  which  the  practice  was  imported  from  other  coun- 
tiries,  is  unquestionably  true  :  but  there  seems  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  in  the  original  application  of  the  invention 
any  such  distinctioa  existed  at  all.  The  object  to  be  attained 
was  the  faeilitstion  of  exchanges  between  parties  resident 
at  a  distance  fiHrn  earli  otlior,  by  ili-iiefising  with  the  remit- 
tance of  uiuiie)  ill  »pc<  ic ;  and  whcliicr  the  parties  wore 
resident  in  different  countries  or  in  the  same,  the  incon- 
venience would  equally  exist,  and  the  remedy  be  equally 
applicable. 

The  history  of  bills  of  exchange  would  furnish  much 
furious  and  instructive  matter,  as  illustrative  of  the  progress 
of  trade,  fioni  t'.ie  sinijile  ;i)id  pomcwhat  clumsy  Ojieralions 
of  early  times  doivn  to  the  refined  and  com  plicated  system 
of  modern  exchanges.  Originally,  as  has  l>een  said,  they 
wore  employed  solely  as  media  of' remittance,  and  the  exi'- 

Sncj  wnich  brought  them  into  use  may  be  explained  as 
lows:"- A.,  at  Hamburg,  consigned  goods  to  B.,  in  I^ndon. 
either  in  execution  of  nn  order,  or  a*  hi*  factor  for  sale. 
B.,  tlsiTt  ip  'n,  being  dcht  ir  to  A.  for  the  invoice  amount,  or 
the  pro»:t-eds  of  the  sale,  as  ilie  case  mi'^ht  be,  was  desirous 
of  remitting  to  A.  acconlint')  •  T'lir  reraittance  could  only 
be  made  in  money  or  in  goods :  but  A.  mi'^ht  not  wtnt  a 
return  cargo  of  Bngltsb  oonimodities.  and  the  sending  out 
of  specie  was  both  inconvenient  and  haiardous.  For,  iBrst, 
the  proper  coin  was  to  he  procured  at  the  money-chanffcrs ; 
next,  a  sh.p  was  lo  Ix-  fontid  t-i  carry  it ;  then  it  v. a-  to  lie 
safely  «epi>»ite<l  on  board  ;  an  insurance  was  to  lie  elTi  c  ted. 
and  advices  sent  out  by  anctlier  vesiiel  to  A,  If  tin  %h:p 
arrived  safe,  there  was  the  unloading,  carriage,  and  deli^'cry 
on  the  other  side ;  if  it  were  wrecked  or  captured,  there  wag 
the  entire  loss,  when  uninsured,  and  the  tnniblc  of  pn>ciirinK 
payment  when  insured.  Now  suppose  (to  take  the  simplest 
ease)  that  soom  third  pemn*  C,,  were  ahont  to  take  hii 


departure  rpmi  TTamhurj:  to  London,  mutv  n!  aecommoda- 
tion  would  suggest  the  following  arr«nijement : — A.  would 
deliver  to  C.  an  open  letter  addressed  to  B.,  requesting  bim 
to  pay  to  C.  the  amoiBnt  intended  to  be  remitted ;  and  C..  on 
receiving  the  letter  into  his  posseasiou,  would  pay  duectly  to 
A.  the  value  of  it  in  money  i  urrcnt  at  Hamburg,  ami 
having  carried  it  over  to  London  would  tiu  ro  receive  from  B. 
the  Slim  ?p;  (nrn.'(l.  B_\  tiii-'  s',tn)do  ei  ntnvaiK  i-  much  oi'the 
expense,  an<i  all  the  risk  and  trouble  of  remittance  would  be 
saved  to  B.  or  A. ;  and  C.  besides  having  a  more  convenien* 
and  portable  sign  of  wealth,  would  probably  recttve  a  ttoMu$, 
that  la,  some  advantage  for  the  aoeommodation.  It  is  olnioas. 
however,  that  ti>  bring  tht"  machinery  into  operation  seven! 
t!iiiie;s  would  he  wanting,' :  such  as,  first,  the  !v!io>\ 'edge  by 
the  two  parties  of  tlic  mutual  wai.l  ;  secondly,  cnnfidenca 
on  the  part  of  C.  that  the  money  w  uild  ha  paid  by  B.  on 
presentment  of  the  letter  of  request,  or  that  in  demuU  of 
payment  by  bi  n  l  e  might  safely  look  f  >r  reinihiu««B«0t 
to  A.;  and,  thirdly,  the  assessment  of  th-  pri'-ent  ralue  or 
the  letter,  or,  in  other  word t!ie  '.'u  i:  ii.iil:  h  i  ^  murh 
C.  oujiht  ti>  give  A.  in  ready  uiuii"_\  ni  ilauibarg  the 
sum  specified  in  the  letter,  to  \te  paid  at  a  future  day  in 
money  of  England.  Now  one  branch  of  this  last  requuite, 
the  adjustment  of  the  rotnparalivc  value  i  !  dtflereot 
currencies*  fell  directly  within  the  province  of  the  money- 
dealers,  who,  from  their  stalls  or  hanques  at  the  great  f^m 
and  marts  of  o\;  liange,  received  the  name  of  bnn  ;u-.-  ■■ 
(bankei-s),  and  all  ]iersonK  n?n  iit  t"  remit  or  to  proct'^iti  i. 
foreign  countries  ris.jrieii  to  itioiii  (or  the  requiMtc  dir., 
they  would  be  enabled  to  furnish  the  merchants  with  ja- 
formation  as  to  the  other  particulars  also,  and  would  thus 
naturally  become  the  negotiators  of  thia  sort  of  excfaangri. 

But  the  iransacttons  by  wav  of  letters  of  exchange  would 
have  been  verv  limited,  li  id  tfiey  depends!  on  tlie  ix-c:.T:r»naI 
coincidence  oi  a  party  setting  out  in  person  ta  the  ecu.:  try 
to  which  the  remittance  was  ti»  b(!  made.  Tl.erc  w  rf, 
however,  other  cases  in  which  die  like  operati-^n  nii^iht  be 
made  available;  for  although  A.  might  not  want  g.-..:4s  11*001 
England  in  return  for  those  shipped  by  bim  from  Hambuig, 
otlier  Hamburg  merehants  might,  and  to  it  might  happen 
that  at  the  very  time  of  the  intended  remittance  B.  hat! 
money  owing  to  him  at  Hamburg  in  respect  ol  good*  .'c 
shipped.  Ijoi  it  be  supposed  then  that  C,  instead  tif  setting 
out  in  person  to  London,  were  about  to  remit  morxey  to  B . 
it  is  obvious  that  in  that  case  the  whole  or  a  portion,  as  well 
of  B.'sdebtto  A.  as  of  C.'s  debt  to  Bm  might  be exttnguiahcd 
by  a  simple  arrangement  of  the  same  kind  as  that  befbrt 
described.  B.  would  write  a  letter  addressed  to  C,  re- 
questing him  to  pay  u  specified  ^um  Ui  A.,  or.  in  roer 
cantile  phrase,  would  draw  upon  C.  in  favour  of  A.;  ths 
letter  or  draft  he  would  remit,  as  payment,  to  A.,  who  npen 
presentment  to  C.  w  mi  Id  receive  fiem  him  the  amoaat;  and 
wi>uld  give  cre<ht  to  B.  in  account  accordingly. 

To  advance  a  step  further.  B.  might  not  at  the  moment 
ha^e  any  debtor  at  Il.iml  nr;,'^  rlir  •u;_'li  whom  the  eulxti- 
tution  could  he  ma  'e  :  Imt  as  the  trude  between  two  coun- 
tries is  never,  unless  nnder  unnatural  oircum«taooe«,  en- 
tirely untlatern I— consisting,  that  is  to  say,  solely  of  alup. 
raents  of  goods  on  the  one  part,  and  solely  of  rcroutancos  of 
money  on  the  other— it  would  happen  that  if  B.  had  ne^ 
other  I^ndon  merchants  would  have,  sums  of  money  owing 
from  Hamburg.  When  therefire  tlie  c  oivenicncc  of  this 
method  of  excliangcs  had  luen  felt,  U  was  natural  that  B.. 
when  desirous  of  remitting,  should  endeavour  to  find  oot 
some  person  so  circumstanced,  ttook  whom  he  might  ^nxurr 
an  onter  upon  his  debtor ;  in  other  words,  that  he  should  bvf 
o  bill  on  Hamluirg  for  remiltanc<»  to  A.  For  the  r«a*>ni 
before  mentioned,  recourse  would  be  had  for  this  purpo««  tj 
the  money-dealers  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  =  >  cot.r ,  ive  by  wba: 
steps  the  business  of  pro«:unng  and  supplying  l  ilK  w>n  be- 
came in  their  hands  a  distinct  and  important  br-uich  of  trsda. 

Nor,  indeed,  without  the  intervention  of  such  dealen, 
could  the  system  ever  have  become  extensiTely  nseAil :  be> 
cause  .ilihoiigh  it  Is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  in  the  cnoH 
mercial  intercourse  of  two  countries  it  seldom  happt  n*  tb** 
eitlier  is  uiei.d\  diiver  nr  iticrely  seller.  It  is  eqiiaiiy  ifc-'f 
ti  it  the  value  of  the  couiinodities  cxrhan<:ed  u  cxactir 
In  I  Hired.  There  would  consequently  be  at  times  a  aLBtctty 
of  bills  upon  one  country  and  an  excess  of  those  ums  teor 
other.  But  as  the  system  cradualK  maturpd  its«IC  the 
dealers  through  whom  the  exchange  s  wpre  cfTectM,  wo»^^ 
find  their  advantage  in  ailjusttng  the  demand  and  tiupply 
sending  or  proeariag  th»  inperlliiow  hflb  ill  oq«  mannt  ti 
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flU  up  th«  void  in  moUmt;  and  would  that  be  enabled,  in 
gemnd,  to  fltrnhli  the  required  eeeommodetion  on  p&y  ment 
of  a  proportionate  premiiuii. 

In  tlie  lueaiiium;,  ilio  lUslrummit  of  traiiater,  whiclt  in 
(hi-,  countf)- had  n.-ceued  thi?  liaiuf  ol' a  bill  ul' exch,m<^L'-, 
assumed  aoonoiM  and  permanent  form,  and  became  cioibed 
with  siieh  fmperim  ana  ineidenta  a»  experience  showed  to 
be  aeceMkary  or  oooveatent.  At  flrit,  no  doubi,  tbe  order 
WKB  to  pay  on  pre«entinent  to  the  drawee,  or  as  it  was  ex- 

Creased  in  the  instrunifnl,  'on  si>,'tit."  Rut,  a«.  tlie  iiittrvuU 
etween  drawing  aivi  preaeniaieat  wuuld  itci.ti»»«uil>  be 
extremely  variable,  it  was  found  expedient,  ur  it  inseuitibly 
became  the  praoiice,  to  fix  them  by  a  definite  acak;  and 
benee  prob»lMy  arose  what  was  called  tbe  manor  between 
two  port  ";  or  countries,  being,  as  tlio  name  would  Men  to 
iinj>ort,  the  period  fhied  by  usa^ro,  at  which,  with  reference 
to  the  date,  a  bill  wun  presentable  for  puviuctit.  Afti  i  l^.ull»  i 
theiie  usanccii  came  to  !>i;{niry  the  fienodsi  wiiicU  liiu  imi' 
^hanta  of  any  particular  country  ur  port  were  in  the  practice 
of  paying  the  btlU  so  drawn  upontbem,  andthcso  customary 
periods  beinj;  of  course  univeraallj  known  among  cum- 
nicn-iul  men,  the  word  uaanoe  Hoon  came  to  sij^nify  a  speciflo 
term  of  daya,  and  it  waa  formerly  tlierefore  not  uncommon, 
wliuii  l)y  a_'ri-ti[ifiil  the  time  of  payuicul  wus  i]L'ifriiiiU(.^<l, 
to  (haw  ll>rcign  biili>  payable  at  one,  iwo,  or  more  unaut;u». 
In  modern  timea,  tiie  more  frequent  pracUcu  i>a.s  huen  to 
make  tbea  payable  at  so  nany  days  aAer  sight,  or  at  so 
many  monthii  or  dafs  after  date.  Agein,  in  timee  when 
money  was  less  at  t  uimiiund  than  at  presctit,  it  was  but  rta- 
sonable,  that  even  altL-r  the  maturity  of  thf  Ijiil  u  almrl 
space  bhouH  be  nlluwi-d  to  the  drawee  for  prMM(lin;T  tho 
requisite  ca«h ;  and  hence  it  became  uiiual  to  grant  what 
we  term  dayt  of  graott  wbich,  though  varying  as  to  limiUi 
in  different  oommunities,  aie  in  almost  all  noognised  as 
part  of  the  law  and  custom  of  menhanls. 

Oi  !u;inLiny.  as  we  have  supposed,  ihn  bill  was  a  luttcr  ad- 
dressed iiy  B.  to  C,  directing  biin  l)  pay  A.  But  <in  ob 
v;ijus  iiii]).<-i>vi-mcnt  would  early  su^'-^i'^i  it>L-lf,  \  iz.  tlmt  an 
It  might  not  be  convenient  to  A,  to  preaent  the  letter  in 
person,  lie  shuuld  have  authority  given  him  to  appoint  an- 
other, by  whom  the  preaentiaent  night  be  naoe  and  the 
money  recei^-ed  in  his  steed.  It  assumed  therarore  tbe 
fijriii  uf  a  (lirt'L-tion  to  pay  A.,  or  sudi  person  as  A.  should 
rioniiiiaU'  and  ajjpinnt,  cxprfc'4»c"d  vulh  the  quaint  concise- 
ness lit  mirtaiitilo  phrasuology,  thus :  '  Pay  A.,  or  ordtfr.' 
But  if  the  letter  or  bill  in  the  hands  of  A.  were  assignable, 
tberti  was  no  rsaaon  why  it  should  not  be  equally  so  in  tbe 
hands  of  bis  assignet^,  and  thus  by  the  operation  of  the 
words  *or  order,'  it  obtained  the  character  of  a  negotiable 
instrument  or  sign  of  vaUu',  transferable  from  band  to  hand 
by  a  simpk-  art  of  delegation  apparent  upon  some  part  of  it. 
The  form  of  asiigiunent,  it  may  be  revlily  conceived,  would 
at  first  run  in  >ome  such  language  a*  tbia:  *  Pay  tho  within 
to  D.,  or  bis  order— signed  X/  and  by  a  similar  superscrip- 
tion D.  might  in  hke  manner  assii^n  his  right  to  K.,  and  K. 
to  F.,  and  so  on.  But  as  the  bill  was  of  course  delivered  to 
each  successive  assignee,  iK)sses>i^!U  w  .ls  of  itselt  a  huHiciont 
Toucher  for  paymcni,  and  the  i>(>«c)ai  superseripiiua  ihere- 
fbre  was  soon  frequently  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary, 
tbe  assignment  of  the  prior  holder  being  iadieated  by  bis 
signature  alone.  In  Engtend,  and  in  some  ether  eenntries, 
it  has  long  been  Uie  prart^ce  to  write  the  8ssi2:nnu  !iT  .  ;.  the 
bock  of  the  instrument,  and  it  has  thence  rccyjvtd  the  uaaie 
of  an  inihnerjii'nt,  the  fortii  lifitt  deseribed,  in  which  thn 
a&i>ii^nee  is  named,  being  tenued  a  tpteiai  indorsement,  or 
an  mdorsement  in  /till,  and  the  raera  eignatim  of  the 
a.ssigneri  an  iadorsemeni  in  blank. 

When  bills  were  drawn  payable,  not  ae  at  flrst  on  sight, 
but  al  some  future  rliy,  it  v.  as  natural  that  the  first  holder 
who  had  the  opixji  imuty  of  d„iii^  so  sniuibi,  (hiring  the 
currency  tlie  .^p^.■.  ifted  peruxl,  shew  the  Inll  lo  ilie  drawee, 
ari<l  procure  Iruro  hnu  an  undertaking  to  pay  it  al  m  iturity. 
If  he  refused,  the  bill  was  protested  for  non-acceptanra  and 
notice  of  the  dishonour  waa  uimediately  eommtrnjeatad  to  the 
drawer.  If  he  gara  the  nndertskini^  either  iwhally  or  in 
writing  upon  the  bill  or  otberwiie.  lie  wa*  saiti  to  ha\o  nr- 
ceptel  It,  and  became  tlwneeforth  liable,  as  the  acreptiir,  for 
'.he  amount  spe'.ifie<l.  Kor  the  etfei  t  of  tiio  acxoptanre  waa 
thiH  •  the  drawee  thereby  athrmed  the  right  of  tbe  drawer 
to  eall  upon  bim  for  payment  of  the  money,  and  be  essented 
mofeoter  to  tha  Iranefcr  of  the  right,  or,  to  bomw  a  legal 
ohrMik  ht  ^^r»^  to  Ae  hiilw  of  A*  order.  If,  there- 
teib  after  icwpuUMRt  ho  zeAuedto  pay  (be  hiU  when  due. 


he  wu  fwmttible  to  tbe  drawer  «t  lunnf  aoboewledged 
bimseir  to  le  his  debtor,  and  to  tho  payee  or  oUier  party  in 

possc-sion  in  rt'?,pect  at' his  express  engagemfnt.  But  the 
ri^^ht  iti  u.u  hulic-r  was  kuI  confined  lo  the  aiTep;ur;  fur 
alihuu^h.  aller  acceptance,  (lie  drawee  became  the  [irmcipal 
debtor,  to  whom  tberetore  recourse  must  bu  had  iu  tbe  first 
instance,  yet  if  upon  regular  praeentment  he  made  delanlt 
in  paymenl^  the  holder  wjis  not  bound  to  take  measures 
againit  bim  ehme,  but  might  re^rt  to  all  prior  parties  whose 
names  appeared  upon  the  insiniinent.  Fur  as  tbe  indorse- 
ment cunlerred  the  right  to  liiceive  the  money,  it  was  to 
be  presumed  tliat  it  had  not  been  made  without  an  euui 
valent,  and  it  was  but  justice  thereiurc  that  on  the  aie* 
honour  of  the  bill  by  the  drawee,  tbe  holder  should  raoaive 
beek  the  value  which  he  hsd  given;  and  as  every  persun. 
whose  M^^naiure,  whether  as  drawer  or  indorser,  appeared 
I  ujion  the  bdl,  uckngv\  lodged  himself  by  the  act  of  signing, 
to  iiAVe  received  value  iur  tbe  delivery  of  the  order,  it  was 
not  unreasonable  that  tlie  reimbursement  should  be  claimed, 
not  merely  fioui  the  party  from  wboee  hands  the  bUl  had 
been  neeived«  but  also  from  the  drawer  end  every  subse- 
quent party  whose  name  preceded  that  T  tlic  Iiolder.  The 
result  therefore  was  this  :  if  the  drawee  (laid  according  to 
the  tenor  ui  ilie  bdl,  the  arrrtn^;enicnt  was  loinplete,  and  alt 
parties  were  satistied  ;  but  if  iie  dishonoured  it,  by  a  refusal 
either  to  pay  or  to  accept  on  due  presentment,  a  notification 
of  the  dishonour  was  conveyed  by  tbe  holder  to  all  partiea 
preceding  him,  or  to  euch  as  he  thought  fit  to  eall  upon  for 
tnfletnnily  ;  if  then  the  drawer  paid  the  monev ,  or  its  it  was 
Icriiicd  t')tjk  uji  (he  bill,  all  tlie  oitier  parlies  were  e)io- 
neraU'd,  and  ilie  draper  had  his  rt.niei|ii  a^auist  the  drawee, 
upon  the  bid  tf  accepted,  or  upon  the  original  cous.deraiion 
in  respect  of  which  it  was  drawn,  if  the  acceptance  had 
been  ret  used.  In  hke  manner,  whoever  satisfied  the  bill  by 
payment,  thereby  discharged  all  parties  posterior  to  himself 
atid  obtained  a  ri<.'ht  agaijt>t  all  wiiu  preceded  htm.  Thus 
each  successive  iiidDi.sei'  had  Uiu  accumulated  security  ot  all 
the  parties  w  ho!>c  signatures  were  upon  the  instrument  if 
acceptor,  draw  er,  or  indorsor,  when  it  came  into  bis  bands. 

The  party  reuniting  u  bill  is  by  tho  suppisitioa  debtor  to 
him  to  whom  tbe  remittance  is  made  {  eiiit  sAer  the  expla- 
nation just  given,  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  would  be  re« 
quired  of  him  to  ackno^^ledKe  uiid  fix  his  liubdiiy  by 
making  himself  a  party  to  the  lUcili  Uiiieul.  Tlut  liiii  tliere- 
fore purchased  by  hun  would  not  bo,  as  has  been  above 
supposed,  and  as  at  first  WNs  probably  the  eese,  a  direetion 
to  pay  tbe  remittee,  but  to  pay  the  remitter  or  bia  order  ( 
ami  henoo  it  happens,  as  was  said  in  the  commencement, 
that  the  party  to  whom  tbe  bill  is  made  payable,  is  iu 
cantiie  language  sometimes  called  the  ifmitter. 

Biiis  remitted  to  or  from  places  abroad  are  of  oourso 
liable  to  be  lost  in  their  passage ;  and  to  obviate  the  ineon* 
venienee  thence  resulting,  it  beoeme  usuai  to  oraw  tbem  mk 
t*t»;  that  is  to  say,  two  or  more  parti  of  eaeb  bill  wetw 
drawn,  and  described  as  the  1st,  2nd,  trd,  and  so  on,  each 
containinct  a  condition  tiiat  it  sheuld  be  payabbi  oiil)  wlule 
the  others  remained  unpaifi.  lJut  this  |  ;  i  ii  u  u:  i i  iiip 
ui  »ets  IS  made  available  tor  another  purpobu.  Tlu-  puyee 
having  indorsed  and  paid  away  ons  pmt,  frequently  remits 
another  part  to  eoma  agent  of  eorrcspondent  ^t  the  pUee  of 
the  drawee's  nnidenee,  to  he  by  bim  presented  Snt  eeoept* 
anci),  with  a  direction  added,  by  way  of  momoranduiii,  to 
the  bill,  tiiat.  when  acupteil.  it  is  to  bu  held  fur  the  use  uf 
tiio  person  who  hliall  duly  pr<  sent  tho  other  part  or  parts  fear 
payment  at  maturity.  The  advanis^  of  tins  arrangement 
IS  obvious :  if  the  bill  be  accepted,  it  is  held,  acoording  to 
the  direction,  Ull  maturity :  if  refused,  it  is  protested,  and 
notice  is  given  to  the  drawer.  Upon  dits  protest  the  drawer 
may  be  cidb;!  ujwin  !:>  civf  fcenrity  fur  ti  e  due  payinor.t  of 
th«J  £*ill  at  til'-  exi)irathm  of  its  curiciif  y  ;  or,  as  occa-'ioiiaily 
happens,  some  ciprre^poiuhnt  nl  \\\v  dra  icr  at  tiie  jiiace 
upon  wbioh  tbe  bill  is  drawn  accepts  it  for  bis  honour,  and 
thereby  places  himself  in  the  sitnetien  of  the  onginaldrawae, 
being  'liaUe  ai  aceeplor  lo  all  pettiee  MAeoquMC  lo  the 
drawer,  fiueh  an  aeeeptsnee  is  esIM  an  eeeeptaaee  ssprtf 
prolt8t,OT for  honour,  Jka^  maybr  tnn  '.r  it  nny  time  durinu 
ihe  currency  of  the  Wll,  and  on  btliiJl  ul  any  party  w  ho  13 
liable  upon  it  after  detanlt  made  by  the  drawee.  In  short, 
without  entering  into  further  details,  bysooeessive  modtilca- 
tiona  and  improvements  the  letter  of  mpMMt  Ins  becemeat' 
I  e  11  u  th  a  ««ty  nseliil  and  cooeenieiM  inetnmmit  of  etMhaii|ok 
the  opewaliaii  of  wUab  a«  ftvdtUoof  TemittBiMe  at  Aa 
MoiteyirilJ  be  ^parMU  ftom  the  foHewkg  iUiiatntwiu 
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A  Denon  in  London  hu  a  payment  to  make  in  Paris, 
ngp»  mt  fiMiMiueiiee*  of  lOOOl.  Instead  of  remitting  the 
maim,  h»  mm  to  u  oiduutgo^farokor,  and  purchases 
ftom  nin  a  bill  on  Pkrii  equivalent  to  that  wan.  But  bow 

is  tliuf  equivalent  to  be  ascertained,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
wbal  amount  in  French  money  is  iho  bill  to  be  drawn  ? 
In  the  (letcrminaiion  of  thi*  question  there  are  se\'eral 
itenu  of  calcuiation.  The  bill  wtll  bo  payable  in  francs; 
how  many  franca  then  are  equal  to  1000/.  By  the  mint 
regulations  between  Sratand  and  Fkance*  1<»  aterling  of 
EngUsh  money  is  equal  to  tS  francs,  SO  eenta,  whieb  is 
therefore  the  nominal  or  standard  par  of  exchange  between 
the  two  countries.  According  to  thin  seale  then,  \ovoL  in 
London  would  be  worth  25,200  francs  in  Pans.  But  tlic  par 
is  izsd  on  the  supposition  that  the  currencies  of  the  two 
cowitrias  respectively  are  uniformly  of  the  weight  ind 
purity  established  by  the  Mint,  whereas  not  ttofrequently 
the  coin  is  debased  by  alloy  or  attrition,  and  the  relative 
value  undergoes  a  correspond ini^  alteration.  This  devia- 
tion however  is  well  known,  and  may  be  re^'urded  as  com- 
paratively constant  But  there  are  other  circumstances 
affieoting  the  ratio  of  valoe  of  a  more  ttuctuating  and  un- 
staady  operation.  Whon,  for  instanee,  any  eonsidenible 
portion  of  the  circulating  medium  of  either  of  the  two  coun- 
tries between  which  the  exchanjsc  is  to  be  effected  consists 
of  a  paper  currency,  the  standard  is  materially  affected  by 
the  quantity  of  paper  in  circulation.  Without  entering  into 
aa  exposition  of  the  law  of  this  variatioiii,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  a  redundancy  of  paper  money  has  invariably 
the  effect  of  deprecintini*  the  standard,  or,  in  othortMtds,  of 
raising  the  value  >r  standard  coin  as  compared  with 
the  same  nominal  sum  in  paper-money.  This  effect  i«  tem- 
porary only  when  the  paper  is  convertible  into  specie  on 
damand ;  if  ineonTortibM,  it  t»  both  permanent  and  consider- 
able. Thtte  it  is  well  known  that,  at  one  period  of  the  late 
war.  the  English  ^tiiiea  was  worth  26*.  in  money,  estimated 
according  to  the  \alue  of  the  1/.  sterling  in  bank  notes.  At 
that  time  therefore  the  English  pound  would  tall  f;ir  below 
the  Mint  standard  of  3/.  ns.  10^.  per  ounce,  and  a  propw- 
tlonate  eftiet  Wonld  be  produced  on  the  rate  of  exchange 
with  my  other  oonntry  in  whioh  the  standard  was  main- 
tained. Taking,  as  benie,  the  instanee  of  France,  the  par 
would  vary,  other  things  remaining  constant,  from  I  '-  fiui  s 
to  somewhere  abuut  Vi  francs,  or  1000/..  in  a  Bunk  ut 
England  note,  would  buy  a  bill  on  Pans,  not  for  '25,200 
francs,  but  for  about  19,000  francs  only.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  same  cause  might  be  operating  in  a  greatar  or  less 
decree  in  Frnnoc  in  which  case  the  calculation  would 
be  still  further  complicated  by  a  compariton  of  the  depre- 
ciation in  tlie  one  country  with  that  in  the  other.  The  va- 
riation here  taken  for  an  example  is  of  course  an  extniue 
ease,  bnt  fluctuations  the  Sana  in  kind,  though  less  in  de- 
graa*  an  atiU  of  eontinual  ooaumnoa,  and  most  be  oanfuUy 
taken  into  oeeonnt  in  all  ealeulations  as  to  the  ptiee  of  bills. 

But  besides  these  monel.iry  irirti:i  nces  on  the  nominal 
par,  there  are  other  causes  in  operation  which  matcriallv 
affect  the  rate  of  exchanpe,  and  by  consequence  the  pric*  ;  1 
bills.  The  aooommodi^n  of  a  remittance  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  of  ezfllmngo  is  worth  a  eahrulahle  sum.  ihe  maximum 
being  the  oomnoond  of  the  labour,  expense,  and  risk  of  the 
transmission  or  money  in  speew.  Suppose  this  maximum 
to  bo  one  per  crnt  .  it  is  evident  that  it  is  worth  the  while  of 
the  remitter  to  pay  any  sum  short  of  10^.  for  the  purcbaaa 
of  a  bill  equivalent  to  1000/.  Now  the  market  price  of  bilU, 
liha  that  of  afaty  other  eommodity*  is  mainly  dependant  on 
tim  laiatkm  of  the  snnply  to  the  demand,  and  this  again 
is  primarily  regulated  bv  thf?  state  of  trade  between  two 
given  countries.  Whea  ilm  value  of  the  exports  to  any 
country-  in  a  f,'iven  penotl  is  equal  to  the  value  of  th(  itn[  oris 
from  toe  same  country  in  the  same  period,  the  trade  u  &aid 
to  be  balanced ;  the  bills  drawn  in  each  country  upon  the 
olbsr  will  be  oqual  in  aoionnt,  and  this  equilibiinm  eon- 
adtntsBwfaat  Is  ealled  theftafparof  aiehaage.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  this  state  of  thin^  can  never  actually  exist,  that 
X  is  the  point  on  each  side  of  which  the  exchange*  will  con- 
tinually o^K-iU  J  a  1  at  which  they  will  never  rest.  Even 
where,  upon  the  average  of  years  or  months,  the  trade  is 
nearly  even,  diare  win  lia  dlstmbing  eiieumstanoea  which 
will  have  a  temporary  effect  upon  the  exchanges.  There 
will  consequently  be  occnsional  scarcity  and  occasional 
abutulLuice  of  fareiLTii  inl!^  i;i  the  market.  When  scarce, 
their  price  of  course  ts  higher,  or.  as  it  is  ordinarily  expressed, 
Any  bear  »  prmiwm.  At  Moh  timsa  the  inpoita  aieead 


the  exports,  and  the  exchange:!  are  said  to  be  u£is:m 
us.  Suppose  that,  in  the  trade  between  England  and  Fnir« 
the  value  of  our  imports  from  Franee  exceeds  that  of 
exports  to  Ftance  by  about  thrae-fburths.    The  effeef  r 
this,  if  matters  were  left  to  themselves,  would  be,  that  of  i> 
remittances  to  France  three  fourths  must  be  made  inspe  t 
and  that  the  bills  in  which  the  remaining  one-fourth 
made  would  be  at  the  maximum  price,  that  is  to  say,  tak::; 
tba  Mala  bofiwe  adopted,  would  bear  a  premium  of  all  be 
one  per  cent  Butitia  afiu!t,inoontc8t«bi3r«»tahitshed.tkt: 
in  every  trading  community  the  valne  of  the  whole  of  th 
exports  taken  together  is,  upon  an  a\cia};e,  very  D«rr 
balanced  by  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  imports,  or,  'i 
other  words,  that  ultimately  all  commodities  imp  ni-d 
paid  for  directly  or  indirectly  in  commodities  exported.  >k- 
oenarily.therefinre,  the  bOls  drawn  in  England  upon  fo»!^ 
countries,  say  in  one  year,  nearly  balance  the  bills  dravs  is 
foreign  countries  upon  England  in  the  same  period.  Hi'. 
to  take  a  familiar  instance,  althouj^h  there  ina)  be  a 
ciency  in  London,  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths,  of 
upon  France,  there  may  be  an  excess,  in  nearly  the  $sx£ 
ratiot  of  hills  upon  Belgium,  and  in  likia  manner  there  mr 
be  an  excess  in  Belgium,  to  the  same  exlnnt.  of  bflh 
France.  Acting;  on  the  knowledge  of  this  fart,  the  Ljc;  ' 
bUl-racrchant  by  means  of  his  agent  will  huy  hills 
Paris  at  Antwerp,  where  they  arc  cheajiest.  anci  br.r.::  tb-r 
for  sale  to  London,  where  they  are  dt-arcat,    I  be  cjst 
procuring,  and  the  profit  of  the  bill-merchant,  therefv^t. 
upon  this  transaction,  constitute  the  tbinl  eU  niont  in  ik 
calculation.    Supposing  then  the  bill  to  be  i\  ^  'td  one,  lia: 
is  to  say,  j|uarantec<l  by  names  of  known  and  estabii>b^i 
credit,  the  only  remaining  operation  is  to  estimate  the  i  ^- 
count  according  to  mercantile  practice,  or,  in  other  "or^ 
the  interest  of  1  QiiOl.  in  money  fat  the  time  which  will  ci«f*f 
before  payment  of  the  hill ;  and  the  combined  result  «■£ 
give  the  sum  in  francs  for  whii  !•.  thi>  Vii'.l  is  to  be  dra-sn. 
the  amount  of  bills  already  dra^wi  lu  Lc  g»ven  in  exiiar.;. 
for  1 1.'  I  L'  i'. 

The  !^amG  remarks,  mutatit  mutandis,  are  appiicab«,  if 
instead  of  a  remittance  to  I^tfbasnm  of  money  wa»t»i« 
received  from  thanoe;  for  the  mode  adopted  would  be  (kit. 
The  party  in  London  would  draw  a  bill  upon  his  debtor  in 
Paris,  for  which  the  exclian<je  broker  Wf>uld  imr  i'iiitri' 
give  him  the  value,  ascertained  as  liefore,  cither  in  cash  or  r. 
bills  upon  London,  or  in  both ;  and  although  the  system,  u 
here  explained  in  detail,  may  aeemt  as  in  truth  it  u»  of  aaoc 
complexity,  yet  practically  tte  priee,lilM  that  of  etcrrqlkr 
commodity,  readily  adjusts  itself.  In  London  it  is  t1  r  p:;: 
tice  for  the  bill-brokers  to  go  round  to  the  prmnpa.]  ik: 
chants  and  inquire  whether  they  are  buyers  (tr  .sellers  >' 
bills.  The  relation  of  supply  and  demand  Winirthu-t*- 
certained,  a  few  of  the  mo!-i  inHucntml  aaerchanu  sOSf 
the  avarafejciea  at  tha  Ri^al  Ezehangas  and  aduuuawt 
known  aa  *  wetenhalVs  List'  eontsins  the  tvcorJ  sf  ti» 

acronhnK  to  actual  transactions.  B>  the^e  means  ibeti-'-c 
of  particular  bills,  var\in(i  of  course  according  totbecrti^ 
Lit  tin-  parties  to  them,  or,  ns  it  is  generally  cnIlod,<llr^icS^ 
neti  qf  the  names,  is  easily  determined. 

WUh  at  exchange  ara  also  in  frequent  use  Ibr  die  purpcM 
of  remittance  from  one  part  of  the  United  King  i  m 
another.   Thus  the  trader  in  Manche>tcr,  I>cd>,  tjr  B.i- 
mingham,  who  has  a  payment  to  make  in  London,  rem 
bills  of  bis  customers  in  the  country.   These  are  di»co«u>tt« 
by  the  monied  capitalists  thrpugh  'the  interventicm  eS  hC- 
brokers.  A  lew  of  the  London  bankers  alao  discoont  i.i 
the  aflconmodation  of  their  enstonwrs,  and  the  Ban! 
England  deals  extensively  in  that  department.    The  l  i  > 
so  cached  are  transmitted  to  the  pruvincul  baiik^  to  be  prr- 
sonted  at  maturity  for  payment.   Conversely,  in  the  f 
vincial  towns  the  country  bankers  discount  bdla  9n  Looati. 
and  transmit  them  to  thtir  cotrespoadents  tliMn  fwpiv 
ment.   The  rate  of  discount  varies  acconling  to  the  deiotr<2 
for  money,  and  the  character  of  the  particulsu'  bUUi  heii 
is  seldom,  u)>on  regular  transaetbua,  IMM  than  foata  virs 
than  two  and  a  half  per  cent 

Hitherto  billi  of  enefaange  have  been  consid«9«d.  ia  dar 
primary  application,  as  media  of  remitUnce,  but  thas 
other  purposes  equally  important,  to  which,  by  an  isUt 
lijfible  transition,  they  have  been  made  sub^e^vlent  Fcr, 
the  use  and  pro[H'rties  of  bills  being  once  understood,  >■*-! 
their  validity  recognized,  nothing  was  more  natural  thu 
that  they  should  be  applied  to  the  ordmary  transaswat 
ortnd*.  ▲  tiadar  Miwia  of  pvnbMUf  n  «wMMlf(» 
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for  whicii  nis  available  funds  mi|^ht  not  enable  him  to 
fAy  ready  money,  would  teii'ler  ly  the  seller  un  order  for 

Jajrmei.c  on  s  nie  other  person,  receiving  or  paying  the 
iffereiioe,  «a  the  ca»e  might  bo.  and  making  an  allowance  by 
wiy  of  interest,  or.  which  is  the  same  thing  in  other  wordsi, 
pnag  m  extra  price,  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  the  bill  a 
camney.  To  the  seller  this  mode  of  dealing  would  obri- 
ea%]y  be  better  than  the  givinp^  of  a  naked  credit,  as  afford- 
Jig  him  an  additinnal  chance  of  payment,  and  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  his  debt.  Moreover,  when  the  ne;io- 
tiability  of  tntund  bills  was  admitted,  they  served  ail  the 
purposes  of  actual  money,  because  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  origiBsl  sollar  hid  heon  indueed  lo  lake  the  order  in 
pejnent,  another  mlf  ht  he  willing  to  reeeire  it  flmn  him  in 
the  purchase  of  other  commodities;  or  it  might  be  at  once 
disnouuted  or  converte  d  into  rash  by  application  to  a  money- 
dealer,  whether  bill-broker  or  banker,  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  already  explained  m  speaking  of  remittances. 

But  the  drawing;  uf  a  bill  supposes,  as  oaa  been  said,  that 
the  dmwee  eittier  has  in  his  poHcasion  fhnds  of  the  drawer, 
oris  Mb  debtor  to  the  amount  specified  in  the  order*  it  was 
therefore  by  an  easy  step  thnt  in  the  transactions  of  whole- 
sale dealing  it  became  a  common  practice  for  the  seller  to 
draw  upon  the  buyer,  for  the  price  of  the  ^oods,  a  billpayable 
to  his  (the  seller  s)  own  order  at  i>ome  future  daj.  This  biU 
the  buyer  immediately  accepted,  and  thus  in  dbot  Mknow- 
ledpied  himself  to  be  the  debtor  of  tiM  dnweff  to  the  amount 
specified,  and  engaged  to  pay  the  holder  at  maturity.  By 
this  arran^cnunt,  now  very  general,  the  buyer  obtains  credit 
for  the  term  at  the  ox|>iration  of  which  the  bill  u  made  pay- 
able, and  the  seller  has  the  advantutce  cf  a  fixed  day  for 
payment  being  named  io  the  bill,  and  a  means  of  pro- 
curing cash  if  Tie  chooses  to  negotiate  the  bill. 

Neither  was  it  an  unreasonable  extension  of  the  principle 
tint  a  bill  should  he  drawn  and  accepted  on  the  Jaith  of 
funds  tn  he  received  by  the  drawee  at  or  before  the  maturity 
of  the  draft.  At  the  present  day  this  practice  prevails  to  a 
great  extent,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  a  supposed  case  as 
follows :— There  are  established  in  most  if  not  all  the  prin- 
cipal trading  ports  of  the  world,  meiebuita  who  carry  on  the 
business  of  general  factors  or  agents  for  sale,  and  whose 
mtahtishmcnts  are  known  amont;  tnercantile  men  under  the 
name  '  J  i  inmission-houses.  TLi-  i  arse  of  ilealinij  with 
such  houses  is,  for  the  mos»t  part,  tins  • — A„  a  manufacturer 
at  Manchester,  consigns  a  cargo  of  cotton  pieces  to  B  and 
Co..  a  commission-houae  at  Me&ioOk  for  sate  on  his  aeeount. 
The  English  correspondents  of  B.  andCo.  are  Messrs.  C.  and 
Co.  of  London.  By  an  arranp^oment  amonf^  these  several 
parlies  A.  draws  on  C.  and  Co.  for  half  or  two-thirds,  as 
may  be  a<^reed,  of  the  inToice  price  of  the  goods  consigned, 
ami  discounting  the  bill  with  his  banker  obtains  at  once  an 
instalment  in  actual  moViSf,  which  iosmediateljr  Ntuns  bito 
MIS  capital,  and  heoomes  useAil  in  pndueing  aaore  goods 
and  creating  note  wealth.  Ultimately,  aoeonnt  sales  are 
furnished  by  the  Mexican  house,  and  A.  a;jain  dm  rs  <  n  C, 
and  Co.  for  the  balance,  if  in  his  favour.  Annuai  bdldiices 
are  struck  between  B.  and  Co.  and  C.  and  Co.,  and  rcmit- 
tanoes  b;  bills  for  the  adjustment  of  the  account  complete 
the  traoMotion.  Now  the  advantages  of  this  anticipatorr 
pait-pnjipflnt  «n  ebvious.  non  esoedaUy  in  the  trade  with 
distant  countries,  as  South  Anenea  or  dm  Bast  Indies. 
But  the  prnr-irr  has  degenerated  into  something  of  un 
abuse:  for  u  h^s  of  late  been  frequent  with  the  coqsinncr.s 
of  xoods  to  make  out  invoices  with  prices  artificially  high, 
and  HO  to  procure  a  remunerating  return  even  from  the 

Kiporiion  for  which  llwf  ate  eutlaoriied  tedraw  in  advance, 
e  eSBCt  is  to  throw  ufon  Htm  emwigneei  the  whole  risk, 
which  was  fhrmerly  shared  between  the  two,  and  propor- 
tionately to  impair  the  steadiness  and  security  of  commerce. 

Perhaps,  however,  if  this  were  the  only  abuse  of  bills, 
tlirjre  would  b<:  liiili-  to  complain  of— nothing:,  certainly,  to 
counterbalance  llic  immense  advantages  which  are  derived 
ftom  then  as  in:<trument8  of  exchange ;  but,  unfortunately, 
of  late  jreMB»  the  abandanee  vt  mon^  in  the  English  mar- 
ket, and  the  eonsequent  flidli^  of  negotiating  paper  securi- 
ties, the  competition  of  trade,  and  the  accotnpanyinL-  irlax- 
ation  of  the  system  of  credit,  with  other  causes  which  w  ill 
rcadilv  suggi  -i  tti>  .melves,  have  given  occasion  to  practices 
which  ai«  not  only  a  wide  departure  from  the  original  pur- 
poses of  bills  of  exchange,  but  are  roost  injurious  to  the 
eeneral  intsrarta  of  trade.  Good  bills,  we  have  aaid«  ma/ 
be  aiiweya  diaoannted.  Accordingly,  any  man  whose  etedit 
ie  food  maf  at  any  time  iniae  vonej  npon  a  bill  drawn. 


accepted,  or  indorsed  by  himself.  If  his  credit  be  douVlful 
he  may  still  procure  cash  by  the  same  expedient,  pininL;, 
however,  a  premium  or  rate  of  di>coum  proportioiaHi  to  the 
iticroased  risk.  Among  needy  men  insiiuuces  are  not  ud- 
frcqucnt  of  discounts  procured  by  these  means  even  at  the 
exorhiUut  rate  of  20  or  30  per  cenL  But  a  still  more  earn- 
mon  praotiee  is  the  negotiation  of  what  are  called  by  the  sig- 
nificant  name  of  ac»>»imo(ia/ton  bills.  A  tni  K  r  imahle  ta 
meet  bis  liabilities  applies  to  a  friend  whose  credit  is  bLttcr 
than  his  own,  to  accept,  or  in  some  other  way  lo  bi'coiii''  u 
party  to,  a  bill  coiK-acted  tor  the  purpose,  undertaking  to  pro- 
vide the  fitnda  ne<^ary  ibr  paying  it  when  duo.  and  gene* 
rally  giving  in  return  his  own  aeeeptance  of  another  con* 
ooetlMrbin,  Known  in  the  mercantile  world  as  a  erosa  accept- 
ance. When  one  or  more  names  have  thus  borti  (il)t:iii;ed 
sufficient  to  give  currency  to  the  bill,  it  is  divtomui-ci,  .uid 
the  money  applwd  to  the  necessities  of  the  tni  ler.  .A.-,  this 
bdl  falls  due,  tlie  same  operation  is  repeated,  until  the  sys- 
tem of  expedients  failing  at  last,  as  sooner  or  later  it  inevi- 
tably must,  the  ruin  of  the  insolvent  trader  himself  is  con- 
summated, and  not  unftequently  draws  along  with  it  others 
who,  unfortunately  or  imprudeiiiiy,  ni:iy  h;ivc  hci-nuu-  (lartics 
to  these  unsubstantial  representatives  of  Miiue.  Ol  the 
more  serious  mischiefs  of  this  dangerous  jiracnc,  such  as 
the  temptation  to  forgery  by  the  use  of  tictitiuus  nam«!>  as 
drawers  or  payees,  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  speak,  because  few 
men  at  first  seriously  oontemplate  the  commission  <^  • 
crime,  but  are  rather  drawn  into  tt  by  circumstances  notfote- 
seeii  or  not  appreciated;  but  t!ie  rellection  that  il  is  a  foolish 
and  iaipruvulent  practice — ^that,  in  a<l<litioii  to  the  lo"**  of 
credit,  w!iu-h,  once  peneived  (and  how  c;in  it  fail  to  be  per- 
ceived?), it  is  sure  to  occasion,  there  is  the  certain  expense 
of  stamps  and  higher  rates  of  discount,  and  moreover  a 
double  liaMitff  in  respect  of  every  shilling  tor  which  croaa 
acceptances  are  given — may  perhaps  have  seme  eflbet  in 
deterring  honest  men,  however  neeeaaitoas»  from  having  re- 
course to  this  fatal  exp«<lient. 

The  various  uses  to  which  bills  of  exchange  are  made 
applicable  in  the  great  commiuiity  of  commeroe  having  been 
thus  explained,  it  remains  only  to  take  a  glanoe  at  Hmt 
legal  incidents  as  instruments  of  eontract. 

In  oontemphition  of  law,  a  bill  of  exchange,  as  well  in  its 
original  formation  as  in  its  suix-cssive  tran^ftTs,  is  an  assign- 
meat  of  a  debt,  by  wliich  the  right  of  the  original  creditor 
to  sue  for  and  obtain  payment  is  transferre>1  u>  the  holder 
for  the  time  being.  In  such  a  substitutkm  the  Roman  law 
saw  nothing  objectionable;  and  in  ihose  countries  there- 
fore which  adopted  the  civil  law  for  their  own,  the  negotia- 
tion of  bills  found  no  impediment.  But  the  common  law  of 
England  had  early  taken  up  a  notion,  founded  prolably  on 
experience  of  the  uiAcbief,  that  the  assignment  of  things 
not  in  possession,  such  as  a  debt  or  right,  being  in  trWUi  the 
assignment  of  suits  at  law,  might  be  converted  into  an  en- 
gine of  oppression,  and  tvfused  therefore  to  recognise  the 
validity  of  such  transfers  Pills  of  exchange  fell  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  prohibition,  but  the  reujsuu  of  the  prohibi* 
tion  (i;  i  It  apply;  and  as  the  operations  of  commerce  would 
have  been  impeded,  if  usages  current  among  merchants 
generally  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  municipal 
tribunals  in  (he  several  oountiiss  in  which  they  were  earned 
on,  the  negodabdtty  of  billii,  which  was  recognized  else- 
where, was  of  necessity  admitted  as  part  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  not,  however,  until  three  centuries  after  tlie 
indulgence  thus  shown  to  foreign  bills,  that  the  negotiability 
of  inland  bills,  which  could  not  plead  the  same  warrant  of 
preaeiiptiMl,  was  recognized  by  the  courts,  unless  on  proof  of 
some  Specisl  enalom  of  trade ;  but  expedieney  flnalW  pie- 
▼ailad.  and  at  the  prasent  day,  aa  well  by  the  common  law  a* 
by  the  statutes  of  9  and  10  Will.  111.  c.  17,  and  H  and  J  Anne, 
c.  9,  they  stand  on  the  same  general  footing  as  foreign  bill*. 

Il  is  this  assignability,  vesting  in  the  holder  a  right  of 
action  agamst  the  original  parties,  which  chietly  distin- 
guishes a  bill  of  exchange  from  every  other  form  of  con- 
tract recognised  by  our  law.  Another  and  scarcely  less  im- 
portant privily  is,  that  though  a  simple  contract  debt,  and 
as  such  requiring  a  conttdf-ralion.  or  quid  quo  pro,  to  give  it 
legal  efficacy,  the  consideration  is  presumed  uniil  the  w  ant  of 
it  be  shown.  Il  is  available  therefore  in  the  hands  of  a  btrnd 
fide  holder,  upon  merely  formal  proof  of  title  by  the  aigos- 
tnn  efthe  parties  to  be  charged :  that  is  to  say.  it  ia  tmn» 
oeeaaiy  to  prove  value  given,  unless  it  be  first  tthown  on  the 
oUnr  nde  Uwt  Ae  hffl  u  in  some  stage  or  other  uinted  with 
an  ilkgalily,  and  the  ^  >Ubf  ie  assnmed  nntU  it  tbaU  be 
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111  I  !<!  to  appear  that  the  linlJer  was,  at  the  time  oftakiuL;  it, 
pnvy  to  ihut  illegalit).  Fioiu  this  rulu  uu  »'\ccption  la  made 
KM  to  bilb  ^iven  for  a  ((umblin^r  del>t,  which  hf  tttltttteart: 
T«i<l  «v«ii  ia  the  bonds  of  ao  iimoceat  bolder. 

Qftk»  Pvrtiet  to  a  Any  person,  wbetber  enid«r  or 
not,  who  is  not  under  a  legal  incapacity  to  contract,  may 
become  part)  to,  aud  thereby  liable  upon,  a  bill  or  exchange. 
Infants  and  married  women  are  not  persoiiull)  Wuuiid  by 
becoming  parties,  but  the  instrument,  thuugh  inopeiutive 
agBinst  tuem  voMf  b*  available  against  others  whoso  names 
SM  upon  it.  A  pencio  may  baooim  mrty  to  a  bill,  not  uuly 
by  bis  own  act,  Wt  by  that  of  his  duly  authorued  agent. 

Tile  agent  oviglit  either  to  si^n  the  name  ( f  hi*  principal 
without  anything  turllier,  or  to  aiid  lo  ius  own  signature 
the  words  '  per  procuration  for  A.  B.,  to  make  it  in  some 
way  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument  that  he  arts 
an  agent.  Otlierwise.  though  really  an  agent,  ho  render* 
himself  personally  liable  by  bia  aignatun^  and  exempto  bi» 
principal.  Any  one  wlio  assnines  to  draw,  aocept,  or  indorse 
by  procuration,  knowing  tliat  he  has  no  autliority  to  do  so, 
though  wiihout  any  iuteatioii  uf  corniiiutuig  u  irau'l.  ii. 
upon  default  by  the  person  whose  uiuhority  m  asaunu  il, 
liable,  thuugh  not  ui>on  the  bill  as  a  parly,  yet  to  n  «.)ic('ial 
action  for  deceit  at  the  suit  of  a  himA  fide  holder. 

Each  member  of  a  trading  firm  has  an  implied  authority 
to  bind  his  copartners  by  drawing,  accepting,  or  indorsing 
bilU :  but  tliis  presumption  of  ^un  hority  fails  where  the 
holder  hiis  lovinously  t'ulliided  with  a  partner  to  make  the 
partnership  funds  or  erodit  available  to  his  own  indiviilual 
purposes.  The  acceptance  of  a  bankrupt  partner  in  the 
name  of  the  firm,  tbutlgh  after  a  aeoret  aet  of  bankruptcy 
committed  by  that  partner,  is  an  acaiUble  Mourity  in  the 
hands  of  an  indorsee  for  value. 

Of  the  form  and  at  Iter  raiuisitrs  nf  a  bill. — A  bill  of 
exchange  iuu»l  be  in  wiiiiug,  Uui,  ha  {iri'tni^  form  of  words 
is  essential  lo  its  validity.  The  only  rt*qui«itc&  are  that  it 
be  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  aimply.  and  not  for 
tlM  payment  of  money  and  the  perlbrnanee  of  aome  other 
aot.aud  that  it  be  payalilo  at  all  eventfl.  and  not  upon  a  r-on* 
tingenoy,  or  out  of  a  particular  fund.  The  foitus  in  ordinary 
He  am  aa  follows : 

t'orm  qfa  Bmign  Bill  in  $fU. 

Na  London,  \st  Jan.  1835. 

[Stamp] 

Days  after  sight  (or         days  after  date,  or  at 
usances)  pay  this  my  first  of  exchange,  second  and 
third  of  tbo  same  tenor  and  date  i  ^:  |  ai  l.  to  M<  v^r-..  A.  H. 
and  Co.,  or  order,  ten  thousand  Iranes  value  received  uf 
them,  and  place  the  aame  ta  aceount.  C.  D. 

Mfc  E.  F„  Parit. 

Form  o/  an  Inland  BUL 

£m, 

London,  \tt  Jon.  1833. 
montlis  after  dale  for  *  at  sight.'  or  iluys 
after  date)  pav  Mr.  A.  T3.,  or  order,  one  hundred  jwunds  for 
value  recLivod.  C.  D> 

To  Mr.  E.  F..  Cmilc-slrrrt,  L'lverftool. 

To  take  the  w.  v  crul  parts  of  this  form  in  their  order . — 
All  inlanil  hillb,  aixl  »iich  foreign  bills  as  are  dr. iwn  iti  Kug- 
iand.  are  liable  to  a  duty,  and  must  be  made  oo  paper  duly 
stamped,  under  a  penalty  of  .'tU/.  Fureign  bills  not  drawn 
^  Snflaodaia  of  neeaiatty  axcluded  fioai  the  operatina  of 
this  statute. 

For  inland  btlU  and  ftv  ftiaign  bOb  dmro  aingjly  the 
iteale  is  as  foUova  * 
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For  foreign  b-llis  1r  .\vn  in  set*  the  scale  is 
For  every  bdl  ut  l  jli  ii  set,  if  the  sum  does  Udt 

cM  rcd  lOC/.  .  .  .    0      I  r> 

Exceeding  I  oo^  and  not  exceeding  200^.   .0  SO 
m  n  500     .  0    4  • 

«00  w  1000     .  0    s  • 

1000  M  2000     .  0    7  t 

2000  w  aOOO     •  0  10  c 

3000  .,  .  0  16  0 

A  bill  altered  in  any  material  respect  after  it  has  heea 
once  issued  ia  in  effect  a  new  bill,  and  to  which  the  extsiiag 
stamp  cannot  tberefim  be  applied.  No  action  can  be  main- 
tained in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  upon  a  hill  not  having 
the  proper  stamp  as  well  in  denomination  as  in  vaUie. 

A  date,  though  usual,  is  not  i  ^-inti.il  to  a  hill  unless 
drawn  for  a  sum  under  !>L  When  no  date  is  given.  Umj  UiU 
is  presumed  to  be  dated  when  drawn. 

A  bill  in  which  uo  time  <^  pajfoumt  ia  axptetsed  ia  coo- 
strued  to  he  payable  on  demand. 

Bills,  as  has  betii  s.iid,  arc  onLiiarily  made  rti;/i;i  V  to 
>(inu'  liiinl  pefM  n,  or  to  the  drawer  himself.  TUvi.  may. 
huw.  vcr,  1h-  t  xprcshly  made  payable  to  liearcr.  and  wiitn 
r.o  name,  or  a  tictiuuus  one,  is  given  as  payee,  the  instruuicot 
i»  111  legal  etToct  payable  to  bearer.  Itmust  be  ol>^rvcd 
that  the  iniieniag  a  iLetitious  name  as  payee  and  indofaing 
the  bill  vith  that  nameis  afurgery.  and  puniahable  as  sneh. 

Tiif  Nvonip  'or  orjfif  give  to  iln"  Lull  its  character  of  6egi>- 
tiability,  but  the  general  operaliun  ui  this  cxpre>>>ion  m^iy 
lie  rcstricto  i  by  the  payee  or  any  otlior  indurscr.  who  by  the 
fallowing  simple  form  of  indorsement, '  Pay  A. B.  tor  A.  B. 
or  order)  to  Dty  ute*  may  east  upon  tba  neat  imsaadiaie 
holder  the  responubiUty  of  aeeing  that  tha  oontenta  an 
duly  applied. 

Tiiu  «l^'/l  should  l>e  clearly  expressed  in  the  bill,  and  in 
i>u(  Ii  vi;iy  US  to  rcitdcr  fxrr^ery  ditiicult.  But  a  blank  drait 
or  ac  t  pt  uicc  given  to  a  ihinl  person  may  be  fiUtd  ttphf 
him  with  any  sum  which  the  stump  «nll  eover. 

'  FuiM  received'  upon  a  bill  signifies.  In  general,  value 
received  from  the  pa>ec,  and  the  bill  itself  without  the«« 
words  imports  so  much.  A  total  want  of  consideration  t« 
ground  of  dele  no  t  <  uii  iu'iion  upon  the  bill  as  betve«a 
iintnudiute  parties,  but  is  not  available  as  aa  ausver  U 
the  claim  of  a  bolder  6a  value  who  haa  takan  tha  laenfiQr 
in  the  regular  ooutsow 

An  alteration  in  a  biH  in  any  material  part,  aa  in  the 
dale.  sum.  or  time  when  payable,  will,  indt  |>eiuit.iitU  the 
stamp  ads,  render  the  bill  wh.dly  invalid  as  a^aiu*.*  *ny 
party  not.  coiismtui:;  to  tiK^  aUnaii  n,  ami  ibis  altbougli  i: 
be  in  tlie  hands  ot  ati  innuerot  holder.  But  an  alteiatJiii 
in  a  part  nut  material,  or  made  merely  for  tha  purpose  of 
oorraeting  a  mistake,  in  Airtberanea  of  the  original  hiMa- 
tfam  of  tha  parties,  though  made  after  tha  bill  »  eomphrte, 
will  not  invalidate  Uf  cillier  as  ngaida  the  aiamp  lava  or 
otherwise. 

0/  the  deiiverif  of  the  bill  to  the  jxiyee. — The  deliv  ery  o.' 
a  bill  of  exchange  in  consideration  of  an  anteecileut  dciit. 
.suspends  the  right  to  sue  for  that  debt  during  the  ourraoey 
of  toe  bill ;  but  if  it  ba  diahonoured  at  mattihty.  Uw  original 
debt  revives  and  with  it  the  legal  remedy,  provided  thus 
act  be  done  by  the  hohkr  Xo  pa-jndiee  or  impair  ilic  <  licin 
of  the  drawer  i!i>on  the  ae<:eptor.  In  hke  maniit-r  iiie  tii^itg 
of  a  bill  of  exchaiigu  in  payment  suspends  lor  llie  time  the 
lien  of  a  seller  ufion  goods  sold  and  rvinauiing  in  hi«  pue- 
scssion  but  if  the  bill  ba  not  paid  when  due.  be  is  remitted 
to  hi*  fight  of  rKaining  or  Mopping  the  gooda  faatea  ihey 
reaeh  tiie  buyer. 

Of  the  pme/itmeat,  acreplurtce.  and  non-aeceptmce  of 
hiUs.  —  h  i!.  Usual.  Oh  ahteudy  xaid,  for  the  payee,  or  the 
fust  holder  who  oonvcnii-ntly  can  do  Sii,  to  present  the  Wd 
to  the  drawee  for  aoceptatice ;  and  when  a  bilt  is  dtmwn  pay- 
able ataoertain  lima  after  tight,  presentment  feraecepliaira 
isneoeisary  in  order  to  fix  the  date  of  payment,  and  ou::l>; 
to  be  mane  within  a  reasonable  time.  A  foreii;n  bill  so 
drawn  ma\  Ix'  curul  ilfd  (oi  uii\  li  ii^lli  of  iinu-  tn  :  i»nf  ar- 
ceptanei!,  and  an  inl.iud  bill  uiiiy  al»t>  put  into  eircuialiotw 
tliough  with  less  lataodo  as  to  time;  but  in  eitlier  case.  4 
the  juyee  Aeiy»  ike  lnU  in  hie  foeeeeeion  Six  •  lesser  lime 
than  is  enitoaaiy  auoog  merehanta.  ha  ia  gniltf  of  ftirftw. 
and  cannot  recover  against  the  drawer. 

The  presentment  snould  in  all  cases  be  made  during  um 
Usual  h  uji  .  jf  business,  and  to  the  (lia>«i-<.-  Lini>rit  or  ku 
agent,  who  w  bound  to  return  uo  ai>s\t«r  » tiiiio  twon^ofew 
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Th«  tOMDtanco  of  M  Mand  bill  muit  b«  in  writing  on 
til*  bai  itMlf.  A  foreink  bill  may  be  arccpted  Terbaliy  or 
by  ■  written  paper,  •ucD  a«  a  letter,  not  part  of  tbe  bOl 

iiself.  An  enpigcmcnt  to  accept  a  bill  not  tbeo  diawn 
if.  not,  in  contemplatu)!!  ol'  law,  au  ucct'ptanre. 

All  acwptanc  c  may  be  either  absoluio  or  qunlifled  — An 
absolute  acc«piance  is  an  engaifcment  to  pay  the  bitl  a« - 
oordtni;  to  the  tenor:  mquaNped  acceptance  is  when  a  bill 
U  accepted  eoHdHwmiUjt  £  a«  titat  tbe  drawee  will  par  when 
certain  (roodi  ahalt  be  eala.  or  when  eertain  ftind*  inaU  eome 
to  his  hands,  or  the  like,  and  in  this  case  the  aCieBptor  it  not 
bound  until  the  fuHUtnent  ot  the  condition. 

A  bill  may  hv  ai'oi^iited  p<irtia/,'i/.  as  ti)  pay  a  sum 
short  of  that  for  which  the  biil  is  drawn,  or  at  a  different  time 
or  place.  In  all  cases  of  a  conditional  or  partial  acceptance, 
the  holder  ought  to  give  ootioe  thereof  to  all  partiet  whom 
he  intend*  to  bold  liable  on  defatiU. 

An  acceptance  rnay  al«o  be  qualified  as  to  (he  place  of 
payment,  but  in  iniand  bills  this  can  only  bo  done  by  the 
use  of  rcstnrti^f  wnnls  :  as  fur  instunce,  '  Ar  coptod  payable 
at  Sir  Jas.  Kidaile  and  Co.,  and  nol  dxnchere. 

If  the  drawee  reftise  or  neglect  to  accept,  any  third  party, 
after  proteating  the  iion>aoeeptaDee  by  the  drawee,  may  ac- 
cept for  the  honour  of  the  drawer  or  any  tnbaequent  party, 
an  i  sucli  an  accepunoe  i»  callied  an  Beeepianea  ««|ira j»ru- 

tf\t.  iir  tnr  h'>nn»r. 

V]>un  tlic  nnij-nccoptnncft  of  a  foreign  bill,  a  protest  is 
made  by  the  bolder,  or  a  public  notary  for  him.  inland 
bills  need  not  be  ptOMated,  and  in  practice  are  merely 
mrted  for  nov-aeeqitanee,  which  itself  alee  ia  a  useUM 
fbrm. 

Notice  of  tbe  nnn  ncccptanoc  must  be  tri^en  with  all  dili- 
gence to  everv  party  to  wh      it  is  intended  to  re*ort  f(jr 

{layment,  the  want  of  such  notice  bcinir  a  dischnrL:c  from 
lability — to  the  drawer  on  tlio  ground  that  he  in  prfjudiced 
by  not  receivins;  immediate  inlormation  of  the  default,  sn  as  to 
enable  him  to  withdraw  hie  effects  from  the  hands  of  the 
drawee,  and  to  tbe  indoreert  for  a  similar  reason,  inasmuoh  as 
fh.^ir  interests  may  Ije  affected  by  tlie  de!ay.  If  the  drawer 
had  kii  InUli  no  effects  in  the  hatuU  of  the  drawee,  the 
omission  to  pive  the  drawer  noiicc  ennsMtntes  no  fil'jecti m 
to  the  ri(^ht  of  action  as  against  hm.  Generally,  the  notice 
ntittt  be  given  within  iwenty-feur  hiurs  after  the  dishonour, 
and  eaeh  party  on  raeeiTing  such  notice  is  allowed  the  same 
tnten-al  for  eonmanleatln^  to  thoHe  who  precede  him  upon 
tiie  lull  — The  notice  nuiy  in  all  rases  be  sent  by  the  ]>')s|, 
ami  It  ia  sufficient  to  show  Uiat  the  letter  containm*;  it  was 
delivered  into  the  post-ofilce. 

The  death,  known  insolvency,  or  even  bankruptcy  of  the 
drawee,  affords  no  excuse,  cither  at  law  or  In  equity,  for  a 
nei^lect  to  i^ive  due  notice  of  non-aenoptanee  {  but  any  party 
may,  by  a^^reement,  or  by  a  tobsequent  admisston  of  bis 
ImlMutv,  (lisptMihe  With  or  waive  the  nntice  to  which  he  is 
entitli-d  ;  -.nul  wherff  the  residence  of  the  party  is  unknown, 
due  ilili_'en<-c  tii  (iiscc\cr  it  is  all  which  the  law  requires. 

0/  the  tndorsinntnt  and  tran»Jer  of  bilh,  something  has 
been  already  said.  Noftmn  ha!«  been  prescribed  by  the  law 
for  the' mode  of  indoraementi  and  in  general  the  mere  siv'natiirc 
of  tbe  party  is  suffleient  After  an  indorsement  in  full,  the 
holder  can  derive  title  only  thront:!i  th<'  special  indorsee, 
who«e  sif^nature  therefore  must  :i|>])car  upon  the  bill. — An 
indorsement  is  valid  thou L'h  iniide  after  the  hill  is  become 
due.  but  the  bolder  in  that  cose  is  entitled  ouly  to  such  ad* 
Tsntaires  ai  might  ha?e  been  claimed  by  the  laet  indorsee 
before  the  maturity. 

After  pLiyinent  of  a  part,  the  bill  may  be  indorsed  over 
fur  tlie  residue.  Bills  p  iyahle  to  bearer  may  be  transferred 
by  dilivery  onlv  without  indorsement.  An  indorsement 
may  be  restricted  by  the  words  before  mentioned, '  Pay  A.  B. 
to  my  use,'  or  by  any  other  expression  clearly  limiting  the 
authority  to  assign. 

A  bomLJbk  boldsr  for  value  is  not  aflbcted  by  tbe  want 
of  title  in  any  previous  indorsar ;  but  gross  nesligonee  in 
takinsr  a  bill  which  h  is  been  lest  or  stolen  takes  away  the 
ri^ht  of  action  aKauml  all  wiu>  were  imrties  prior  to  the  loss. 
If  the  holder,  under  such  circumstances,  has  a  ri^^ht  to  re- 
cm  er  upon  the  bill,  it  tallows  that  tbe  party  who  has  lost  it 
ia  deprived  of  the  right.  But  where  no  el^m  is  made  ftora 
any  other  quarter,  he  may  in  proneral,  tbmugb  the  medium 
of  a  eourt  of  equity,  obtain  payment  on  giving  on  indem- 
Jiily ;  and  it  ii;  prov  ided  hy  Slat.  9  and  10  Win.  III.,  c.  17, 
s.  3,  '  iliM  in  case  any  inland  btU  lur  value  received  and 
pnynUa  after  date  aball  kappaa  to  Iw  kat  ar  mkewiiad. 


I  within  the  time  before  limited  for  the  payment  of  the  aaiue 
then  the  drawer  of  tbe  said  bill  is  and  'shall  be  oUi2ad  to 
give  another  Mil  of  the  tame  tenor  with  that  Arst  triven ; 

the  person  to  whom  they  are  delivered  piN  itig  sef  urity,  if 
demanded,  to  the  drawer,  to  indemnify  hint  against  ail 
persons  wluilsnever,  in  case  the  said  bilU  aO  allegad  to  b* 
lost  or  mivcarried  shall  be  found  again.' 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  bill  has  been  actually  de* 
stroyedt  tbe  amount  ia  nooveiable  in  a  eourt  of  oomnMn 
law. 

Of  the  presentment  for  payment,  <fr — ^Thc  holder  of  a 
bill  is  bound  to  present  it  to  the  drawee  for  payment  at  the 
time  when  due,  wlien  a  tune  ot  jKiyinent  is  specified,  or 
within  a  reasonable  time  alter  receipt  of  the  bill  when  no 
time  is  expressed.  If  he  neglect  to  do  so,  not  only  ia  1m 
disabled  from  afterwards  re«ortii»g  to  the  drawer  or  in- 
dorsers—wboee  implied  engttgemenn  are  aeverally  to  pay 
only  in  case  of  dcfiult  hy  the  diawet^.  and  who  are  alwars 
presumed  to  have  sustained  daiua-ze  hy  such  neglect  on  tfie 
part  of  the  holder — but  he  loses  al»o  his  remedy  f  )r  the  con- 
sideration or  debt  in  respect  of  which  tbe  bill  was  given  or 
transferred.  As  in  the  case  of  presentment  for  acceptance, 
so  in  that  of  presentment  for  payment,  the  insolvency  of  the 
acceptor  fomishea  no  dispensation  of  presenting  tor  pay> 
ment,  reijard^  the  drawer  and  indorsers:  but  to  an  action 
nsjainsf  the  acceptor  presentment  is  nol  in  any  case  a  neces- 
SlU  v  preliminary.  If  the  acceptance  he  qualified  as  to  the 
place  ut  payment  in  the  mann«>r  before  described,  the  pre* 
scntnient  must  be  made  at  the  place  so  specially  indicated; 
but  in  general,  a  preaentment  at  the  domieile  of  the  drawee 
is  suffieient,  even  though  another  place  be  named  upon  tbe 
hill  Ttic  presentment  ou;;ht  to  he  made  after  the  expi- 
ration of  liic  diiv  s  of  grace,  which  have  lieen  before  adverted 
lo.  Bills  payuhle  on  demand,  or  "  here  no  day  of  payment 
IS  expressed,  a.-c  not  entitled  to  days  of  grace. 

The  following  is  a  statement  (taken  flrom  M^Cttllorli** 
Dietinnarff  Commeree}  of  the  usance  and  days  of  gnwa 
ft>r  bills  drawn  in  London  upon  some  of  tbe  dilef  eonimer' 

rial  cities. 

m  (1.,  in.  s.,  d.  d ,  d.  s.,  d  a.,  respectively  denote  months 
nfterdiiic,  inoiiihs  after  sight,  days  after  date,  davB  aftor 
sight,  days  after  acceptance* 


LMldwD  Ml 

Vnocc. 

Dayi«raiMB. 

Amsterdam 

* 

• 

1  tn.(lft 

• 

Rotterdam 

• 

• 

1  m.<f. 

• 

Antwerp 

1  m.d. 

s 

Hamburg 

• 

I  m.d. 

13 

Ahona 

• 

• 

• 

1  m.  d. 

\2 

Danxig 

m 

• 

• 

14  d.d. 

10 

Paris 

* 

• 

!• 

Bordeaux 

* 

• 

ft 

39  d.dL 

]» 

Bremen 

• 

• 

1  m.d. 

a 

1?  ircelona 

RO  d  d. 

14 

Geneva 

« 

* 

:u)  d  d. 

Madrid 

« 

• 

« 

'J  ». 

)4 

Cudii; 

• 

a 

• 

GO  d.d. 

e 

IMboa 

• 

• 

ft 

2  m.d. 

14 

Gibraltar 

• 

■ 

• 

Sir.  r. 

:4 

Iveghom 

« 

• 

• 

i  m.d. 

0 

.t-cip/itr 

« 

• 

14  d.a. 

0 

(icnoa 

• 

* 

3  m,  d 

10 

Venice 

• 

«  ■ 

ft 

3  11).  d. 

6 

Vienna 

■ 

ft 

14  d.a. 

3 

Malta 

• 

* 

• 

sa  4,d. 

19 

Naples 

• 

• 

Sm.if. 

3 

Palermo 

• 

• 

ft 

S  m.d. 

0 

I.isbin 

• 

• 

ft 

30  d.t 

• 

Oporto 

• 

• 

ft 

.10  d.«. 

6 

Ri  <  .laneiio 

• 

ft 

30  d  d. 

(, 

Dublin 

« 

ft 

21  d.*. 

S 

Cork  . 

, 

21  d.9. 

3 

It  shoub)  bs  nmarked  however  that  many  of  these  usances 
are  obsolete  In  the  strict  sense  of  tbe  word.  The  same  re- 
mark applic's  t  1  dn\s  of  r;rare  :  in  Hamburg  or  rr;uice,  for 
instance,  u  would  lie  de<tri:rii\e  of  credit  not  to  nay  a  bill  on 
the  very  day  that  it  lK*comes  rlue.  In  Englano  tlirw  days 
of  grace  are  allowed  and  always  taken,  so  Uiat  bills  are  not 
presentable  for  payment  until  the  three  days  are  expired. 

la  geneiali  payment  made  on  any  pan  of  the  da  v  on  which 
the  bUI  is  presented  wilt  be  suffleient ;  yet  if  payment  be 
once  refuseii,  lenvever  early  in  that  dny,  the  hill  is  effectually 
dishonoured  by  such  rcfttsal,  and  recourse  may  be  atonoe 
bad  to  tiw  «n«r  putlea.  Tha  NqmaMiMi,  nitii  respect  to 
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nvtfet-i  fce.  «re  the  same  as  tboae  which  have  Iweil  already 
given  under  the  bead  of  presentment  (or  aec^tanea.  In 

thw  country  no  daaia^es  are  recoverable  upon  inland  Wl!s 
dis.ionrjiircd,  the  party  sued  being  liable  only  for  the  amount 
of  the  interest  to  the  day  on  which  judgment  ia  entered  up. 
On  foreign  bills  duly  protested  the  expenses  occasioned  by 
the  diiboaoort  as  n<^ehange.  postage,  cominission,  and 
proviaitm.  may  be  Tfcoveiaji  under  the  name  uf  damages, 
and  atnnunt  sometimes  to  a  considerable  •um.  But  neiuier 
in  this  ci  'Uivtry  nor  in  any  other  can  compensarioti  be  claimed 
by  the  holder  for  loss'  S  more  romotely  consequential,  as  the 
expense  of  travelling  or  the  disappointment  of  some  pro- 
fitable adventure. 

If  the  holder  make  any  agnement  with  the  acceptor  for 
tahinf  a  eompoaitkm  fnmi  mm,  or  limitinii^  a  time  within 
which  he  will  not  press  f)r  payment,  all  the  other  parties 
to  the  bill,  betng  ui  the  liiluaiion  of  sureties  only,  are  ex- 
onerated fiiom  tiwtr  liahiU^  by  tltts  dealing  widi  the 
priucipal. 

Payment  should  be  made  only  to  the  holder  of  the  bill ; 
and  It  may  be  lefiued  udIam  the  bill  be  deliveied  upw  It 
is  usual  moreover  and  prudent  to  take  a  receipt  writtan  on 

the  hack.  If  payment  be  made  by  mistake,  as  upon  a 
forged  acceptance,  indorsement,  or  the  like,  the  tnoney  so 
paid  may  be  rccoveied  back  from  the  hol<hT,  provided  the 
discovery  has  lieen  made  in  sulhdent  time  to  allow  the 
regular  notices  to  be  given,  as  in  rase  of  non-payment. 

The  forgery  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  of  any  lignature 
thereto,  a*  well  as  the  uttering  of  any  iiioli  ftifed  biU  or 
<ndorsemi  nt  with  a  knowledge  of  the  forgeiy,  is  a  felony, 
punisii  il)!e  wiih  transportation  for  life. 

BIl  L  Ui  HEALTH.  [See  Quae axtinb.] 
BILL  OV  LADING,  an  acknowledgment  signed  usiuiUy 
by  the  master  of  a  trading  ship,  but  occasionally  by  some 
person  authorised  to  act  on  bis  behalf.^  certifying  the  re- 
ceipt of  merehandisa  on  board  the  ship,  and  engaging, 
under  certain  eonilitioiis  and  with  certain  exceptions,  to 
deliver  tlie  haid  merchandise  safely  at  the  port  to  which  the 
ship  i*  bound,  either  to  tlie  sliipper,  or  to  such  other  person 
as  he  may  signify  by  a  written  assignment  upon  the  Bill  of 
Lading. 

The  eooditiotts  stipulated  on  behalf  of  the  master  «f  the 
ship  sre.  that  the  person  entitled  to  rlaim  the  merchandise 

shall  pay  upon  dcliverj*  of  the  same  a  certain  specified 
amount  or  rate  of  freight,  together  \vi;h  ttUowances  recog- 
nise<l  by  the  customs  of  the  port  ol  delivery,  and  known 
under  the  names  of  prim>ige  and  average.  Primage  amounts 
in  some  cases  to  a  considerable  per  centage  (ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent.)  upon  the  amoont  of  the  stipulated  fi«iffht,  but 
the  more  usual  allowance  under  this  head  is  a  small  fixed 
sum  lipon  certain  parkages,  e,  s.  the  primage  charged  upon 
a  hogshead  of  sugar  brought  from  the  West  Indies  to  Lon- 
don is  sixpence  This  allowance  U  considered  to  be  the 
verquisiie  of  the  master  of  the  ship.  Aversge,  Uie  claim 
Ibr  whieh  is  rcsen  etl  against  the  receiver  of  the  goods,  con- 
sists of  n  charge  diviiled  pro  rata  between  the  owners  of  the 
sliip  and  the  proprietors  of  her  cargo  for  small  expenses 
(such  as  payments  for  lowin;:  and  piloting  the  ship  uito  or 
out  of  harbuurs),  when  the  same  aro  incurred  for  the  gene- 
nl  benefit. 

The  exceptions  stipulated  on  behalf  of  the  shipownan  are 
explained  on  the  Ako  of  the  Bill  of  Lading,  which  inslm- 
Tnent  \^  in  this  Country  usually  drawn  up  m  the  fiUowing 

words  : — 

'  Shipped,  in  good  order  and  well  conditioned,  by  [John 
Smith],  in  and  upon  the  good  ship  called  the  [Maty],  whereof 
is  roa^itcr  rTbomns  Jones]. now  lying  in  the  [River  Thames], 
and  bound  ibr  [Hambui^ 


r 


[I  S  1  nl  100  fUsf 


[One  Hundred  bags  of  Coffoa.  and 

Seven  Chests  of  Indigo], 


tu.u  ked  and  numbered  aji  in  the  margin,  to  be  delivered  in 
ilif  Uko  ^M»d  unUr  and  condition  at  the  aforesaid  port  of 
[Hamburgj  [the  urt  of  God,  the  King  s  enemies^fire^mtd 
all  and  eviri/  mlier  danger  totdneadmti  of  the  Mas.  nWe. 
md  naoigaiton,  qf  wkateger  nature  ami  kind  toever  ex- 
eepted)  nnto  [Messn.  Sehritder  and  Co.]  or  their  assigns, 
they  paying  freight  for  the  said  goods  at  the  following  rates, 
viz.  [Orq  .Shilling  and  fourpence  sterling  per  Hundred 
%Veiu'iii  1  jr  the  Coflee,  and  ftvc-eighths  of  a  penny  sterling 
per  pound  for  the  Indigo],  together  with  primage  and 
avenge aeeustomeA   InmtiMSS vlwnoC L the nid master 


of  the  said  ship,  have  afRrmad  to  [four]  bilU  of  ladings  a| 
of  this  tenor  and  date,  any  one  of  which  Inlls  being  accom- 
plished, the  other  rthree]  are  to  atend  void.  Dated  la 
London,  this  [first]  tey  ofXSeplBmbar]  1833. 

*  Thomas  Janem.' 

In  every  case  where  shipments  are  made  from  this 
country,  one  at  least  of  the  biUs  of  lading  must  ha  WfUica 
upon  a  stamp  of  the  vtidoaof  ttunw  shiirmgs. 

One  of  the  bills  (unstamned)  is  latsined  by  the  master  of 
the  ship,  the  others  are  aelivered  to  the  shipper  of  thc- 
ROrtds.  who  usually  transrait.s  to  the  consignee  of  the  gc.f<;» 
one  copy  by  the  ship  on  board  which  they  are  ladeu.  and  s 
second  copy  by  some  other  conveyance.  In  case  the  ship 
should  be  lost,  when  the  goods  are  iosnred.  the  underwritesa 
require  the  jproduetion  of  one  of  tho  copies  ^  the  Bill  of 
Laiding  on  the  part  of  the  person  claiming  under  the  p  di^  r 
of  insurance  as  evidence  at  once  of  the  shipment  haviri^: 
actually  been  made,  and  of  tho  ownership  of  the  gocxls. 

Considerable  hardship  was  experienced  up  to  a  late  period 
from  the  state  of  the  commercial  law  of  Bnglaiid  as  re- 

Srded  pledges.  A  fsctor  to  whom  eonsigmnenu  of  aoods 
imld  be  made  bad  fbU  power  over  those  goob  to  sell  them, 
with  or  without,  or  even  against,  tlie  instructions  of  the  ow  uer, 
but  he  had  no  right  to  pledge  them,  and  if  be  did  so  iLt 
owner  of  the  ^^ouds  might  insist  upon  their  restitution  from  the 
pawner  witliout  repaying  the  advances  he  might  have  made. 
li  was  impossible  to  know  from  thetenatof  the  doeiUDeiit 
whether  the  holder  of  a  Bill  of  Lading  was  aetually  the  owner 
of  the  goods  represented  by  it,  or  only  entrusted  with  them 
as  a  factor,  and  cases  of  great  hardship  firequently  occurred, 
sometimes  indeed  not  without  suspicion  of  coUusiun  between 
the  owner  and  the  factor.  This  law  was  defective,  because 
it  visited  upon  a  third  party  the  carelessness  or  enor  of  the 
owner  of  the  goods  i  n  making  a  false  estimate  of  lha  cfaa> 
raeter  of  the  factor  whom  he  emalmd,  and  becanae,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  fiequently  compellea  (hetori  to  sell  goods  at 
an  unfavourable  moment,  tiic  ncoessil)  for  which  course 
might  have  been  averted  if  they  could  legally  have 
the  (ijiKxls  in  security  for  an  advance  of  money  .  This  state 
of  things  was  remediell  by  tlie  act  6  George  IV.  c.  94.  the 
second  section  of  which  declares  *  that  any  person  in  pos* 
aaaston  of  a  Bill  of  Lading  shall  be  deemed  the  true  owner 
of  die  goods  specified  in  H,  so  as  to  make  a  sale  or  pledice 
by  him  of  such  goods  or  bill  of  lading  vahd,  unless  ti.^' 
person  to  whom  the  goods  are  sold  or  pledged  has  notm 
that  the  seller  or  pledger  k  not  lha  a«t«al  «ad  4««4  JUt 
owner  of  the  goods. 

The  unavoidable  practice  of  delivering  mors  than  ens 
bill  of  lading  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  same  ;7c.c<ji 
makes  it  necessary  to  protect  the  master  of  the  vesi«i 
against  demands  made  for  the  delivery  of  the  same  in 
the  posiiible  case  of  different  copies  of  the  Bill  of  Lading 
falling  into  the  possession  of  dtSerent  persons.  In  suck 
case  all  that  is  required  from  the  master  of  the  ship  ia.  thst 
be,  acting  in  periect  good  fliith,  and  without  any  reaooBabb 
suspicion  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  person  first  luakin^'  \hrf 
demand  for  delivery,  shall  comply  with  the  same  to  the  {>f  r^o:; 
so  first  demandmg  the  goods  by  tiic  presentation  of  the  Hi;, 
of  Lading;.  The  property  m  the  goods  representc<l  by  « 
Billot  Lading  can  be  assigned  like  a  bill  of  exchaagaby 
either  a  blank  or  a  facial  indorsement,  and  sa.  in  tbecntt 
of  the  IrM  mode  being  used,  the  document  might  acd* 
dentally  fall  into  improper  hands — a  fact  whieh  the  master 
of  a  s>lup  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  discover — it  i* 
manifestly  only  justi<e  thus  to  shield  him  from  re>poti>.- 
biUty  when  acting  without  collusion.  Should  he,  oo  the 
other  hand,  act  either  negligently  or  collusively  in  ths 
matter,  the  law  will  compel  him  m  naka  good  thsv  saihwii 
tha  real  owner  of  the  goods. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS  is  the  name  commonly  given  ta 
the  statute  1  Wdhain  and  Mary,  sess.  2,  chap.  2.  in  which 
is  emlwdied  the  Declaration  of  Ri^'hts,  prcse-nled  bv  both 
Houses  ot  the  Convention  to  ihe  Prince  and  Prinorss  of 
Orange,  iu  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  onihe  13th 
of  February.  1669.  and  accepted  by  their  Highnesses  akn^ 
with  the  mown.  The  Bill  w  Rights  was  originally  brought 
forward  in  the  first  session  of  the  pj>,r1iamcnt  into  which  t!u 
Convcntiuu  was  transformed  ;  hut  a  dispute  l>e{ween  tbc 
two  Houses  with  re^'ard  to  an  amcmird    it  introduced  into 
the  bdl  by  tiic  Lords,  naming  tbc  I'naoess  Sophia  of 
Hanover  and  her  posterity  next  in  succession  to  thaCMR 
after  the  CsihiM  <rf  issue  to  ICiag  Wilham.  which  wis  re 
jected  in  lha  CMHMoa  hf  tba  nnitad  votes  ef  the  higl 
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eburch  and  the  republican  parties,  occasioned  the  tneature 
to  be  dropped,  after  it  had  beea  in  depeDdence  Sac  two 
months,  and  the  inatler  of  difference  had  been  agitated  in 

Heveral  conference*  without  effert.  The  h-.l]  was  however 
BgaiD  brought  in  iromediatelj-  after  tho  opening  of  the  next 
iesaion,  on  the  19th  cf  October,  1689,  and  the  amendment 
tespoetiog  the  Prince-iB  Sophia  not  having  been  again  pro* 
poiedt  it  passed  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent 
m  the  same  shape  in  which  it  had  formerly  paeeed  the  Com - 
mnns.  with  the  addition  only  of  a  clause  inaerted  by  the 
Ia  :  t  nacling  that  the  kings  and  queens  of  England 
should  be  obliged,  at  their  coming  to  the  crown,  to  take  the 
test  in  the  first  parliament  that  should  be  called  at  the  be- 
pniung  of  their  reian,  and  that  if  any  liing  or  uueen  of 
England  sbould  embrace  die  Reman  Oatfiolie  rd^;ioa.  or 
marry  with  a  Roman  Cath  tir  prinre  or  princess,  their  sub- 
jects Vhould  be  absoued  ot  their  a.UegiaDce.  This  remark- 
ubiu  clause  is  stated  to  have  bMA  esmd  to  vitlMUt  any 
opposition  or  debate. 

Thi»  Bill  of  Rights,  after dedafiog  tbe lalo  King  JTainee  11. 
to  have  done  various  acts,  which  an  nuumnSm,  wttarly 
and  directly  contrary  to  the  known  laws  uid  italutet  ana 
ireedom  of  this  realm,  and  to  have  abdicated  tlie|{evem- 
muitt,  proceeds  to  enact  as  follows* — 

•  1.  That  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  of  laws,  or 
the  ezecutioa  of  laws,  by  regal  aathortty,  without  consent 
of  parllanient,  is  illegal,  i.  That  the  pretended  power  of 
dispensing  'Ttth  !:t,v»,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  hy  regal 
autlxirity.  as  it  iiatli  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is 
illegal.  3.  That  tho  commission  for  creating  the  late  court 
of  commissioners  for  eccieaiaistical  causes,  and  all  other 
commissions  and  courts^of  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  per- 
nicious. 4.  That  levying  of  money  for  or  to  tbe  use  of  tbe 
rrown,  by  pretence  of  preron:ative.  without  grant  of  parlia- 
ment, for  longer  time,  or  in  other  manner,  than  the  name  is 
or  shall  be  granted,  is  illegal.  5.  That  it  is  the  right  of 
th»  subjects  to  petition  the  king,  and  all  commitments  and 
prosecutions  for  such  petittoniog  are  ille|(8l.  6.  That  the 
raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  withm  tbe  kingdom  in 
1  f  ]  (  .  L,  I  :)1lsv  it  bi'.  with  consent  of  parliament,  is 
i-^iiuai  iiiw.  7.  i  i,ut  the  subjects,  which  are  Protestants, 
luay  have  arms  for  their  defence,  suitable  to  their  condition,  ; 
and  as  allowed  by  law.  8.  That  election  of  members  of 
parliament  ought  to  be  free.  9.  That  the  freedom  of  speech, 
and  debates  or  proceedings  in  parliament,  onglit  not  to  be 
impeached  or  quMtioned  in  any  court  or  place  ont  of  parlia- 
ment. 10.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required, 
nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punisb- 
nenta  inflicted,  ll.  That  jurors  ought  to  be  duly  empan- 
neUed  and  letumed,  and  jurors  wbtoh  pass  upon  men  in 
triab  for  high  treason  onght  to  be  freeholders.  1 1.  That  all 
grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular 
jK'rsons,  before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void.  13.  And 
that  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending, 
atrengttieDuig,  and  preserving  of  the  lawa,  parliaments 
ought  to  be  held  frequently. 

It  i«  added  that  the  Lords  and  Commons  'do  claim*  de- 
mand, and  insist  upun  an  and  singular  the  pnwnises  as  tiieir 
undoubted  rights  and  hberties;  and  that  no  declarations, 
judgments,  doings,  or  proceedings,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
people  in  any  of  the  said  premi!>es,  oui;ht  in  anywiae  to  be 
drawn  hereafter  into  consequence  or  example.' 

The  act  also  recogniscM  their  Majesties  William  III.  and 
Mary  as  King  and  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  duniinions  thereunto  lielonging:  and  declares 
that  tho  cro^vn  and  royal  dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms  and 
dominions  »hail  be  held  by  their  said  majesties  during  their 
lives  and  the  life  of  tbe  survivor  of  them ;  that  the  sole  and 
full  exercise  of  tho  rB|pl  power  shall  be  only  in  and  exe- 
eutod  by  King  AVilttim,  in  the  namea  of  himself  and  her 
majesty,  during  their  joint  lives;  and  that  after  their  de- 
cease the  crown  shall  dencend  to  the  heir>>  of  the  body  of  the 
auuf  ii,  and,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  Princess  Anne 
of  Denmark  and  tbe  heirs  of  her  body,  and,  failing  her  issue, 
to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  king. 

The  Declaration  of  Rights  is  undarstood  to  have  been 
principally  the  composition  of  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Somen,  who 
\kas  a  member  of  the  first,  and  chairman  of  the  second,  of 
two  committees,  ou  wliosij  r«!{K>rl»  it  was  founded.  The  ori- 
ginal draught  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  also  probably  tho 
produetioa  of  bis  pen.  In  tbe  latter  eqiecially  there  is  very 
:ipi>arent  a  deeire  to  prei>erve  In  the  new  arrangeoient  ea 
mudi  «■  poaaOde  of  the  piiiMipIa  «r  baiaditacT  Bveeeaaion  in 


the  crown.  Tbe  legislature,  fbr  instance,  in  strong  temi 
expresses  it*  tbankfiilnesa  that  God  had  maretfki%  jm* 
served  King  MFiUiam  and  Queen  Mary  to  reign  o?er  fhem 

'  cpnn  the  Inrone  of  ihcir  nnrrstcvn;  ;"  and  the  new  settlement 
is  Ctiutiuusly  designauu  uiof«;lv  '  a  lii:iitation  of  the  crown." 
Mr.  Burke  has,  from  these  expressions,  contended  (in  bis 
'  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  Franco  )  that  the  notioii 
of  the  English  people  having  at  the  Revolution  asserted  ft 
right  to  elect  their  kings  is  altogether  unfounded.  '  I  never 
desire,'  he  adds,  in  repudiation  of  the  opposite  o^nton  as 
held  by  one  class  of  persons  professing  Whig  principles,  '  to 
he  thought  a  better  Whig  than  Lord  Somers.  or  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  the  Revolution  better  than  those  by 
whom  it  was  brought  about,  or  to  read  in  the  Dedaiation  of 
Righu  any  mysteries  unknown  to  thee*  whoee  penetaating 

St;,  )n  l-.ns  engraved  in  onr  nnlinnnres  and  ill  MT  beavta  flM 
words  and  spirit  of  that  iniuiuflil  iavv.' 

The  Declaration  and  Bill  of  Rights  ma;  b  ■  (  oui  pared 
with  the  Petition  of  Rights  (drawn  up  by  Sir  Edward  Coke>t 
which  was  presented  by  parliament  to  Charles  I.  in  168S» 
and  passed  by  him  into  a  law.   (See  Pstitkni  or  Riam.) 

BILL  OF  SALE,  a  deed  or  writing  under  seal,  evidenc- 
ing the  sale  of  personal  property.  In  tiLm!,  the  transfer 
of  possession  is  the  best  evidence  of  ownersiiip,  but  cases 
frequently  occur  in  which  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  that 
tbe  change  of  property  should  he  attested  by  a  fbnnal  in- 
strument of  tianefer;  and  in  all  eeees  in  which  it  is  net 
intended  that  the  sale  shall  be  followed  by  delivery,  such  a 
solemnity  is  esi>entiul  to  the  legal  efficacy  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  occasions  t  ;  Inch  these  instruments  are  com- 
monly made  applicable  are  sales  of  fixtures  and  furniture 
in  a  house,  of  tbe  stock  of  a  shop,  of  the  good-will  of  a 
business  (which  of  course  is  intransferxable  by  delivery),  of 
an  office,  or  the  like.  But  their  most  important  use  is  in 
the  transfer  of  proport;,  i  n  -bips,  which  being  held  in  shares 
cannot,  in  general,  be  (ielivered  over  on  each  change  of 
part  ownership.  It  seems  to  have  been  ttoxa  antient  times 
the  practice,  as  well  in  this  country  as  in  other  commeraial 
states,  to  attest  the  sale  of  ships  by  a  written  doevntenl; 
and  at  the  present  day  a  hill  of  sale  is,  by  the  registry  acts, 
rcndi-red  necessary  to  the  validity  of  all  transfers  of  shares 
in  Hriiisli  ships,  whether  by  way  of  t.-j.'.r  r  of  mortgage. 
In  licneral,  bilb  of  sale,  being  ex  rt  termini  founded  on 
VMluabie  consideration,  are  available  against  the  crediton 
of  the  seUerj  bat  b*  the  operation  of  tbe  bankrupt  laws, 
goods  remaining  with  the  consent  of  the  true  owner  in  the 
order  and  disposition  of  the  insolvent  at  the  time  of  bit 
bankruptcy,  are  deemed  to  be  the  property  of  the  latter, 
and  pass  to  his  assignees  to  be  distributed  with  the  rest  of 
tiis  effiKts  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  Moreover,  in  aU 
caaes  snob  a  deed  mav  be  set  aside  on  moof  that  it  wai  a 
merely  colourable  and  fraudulent  expeaient  for  defeating 
the  claim  of  honS  fide  creditors,  and  the  courts  of  law  are  in 
P>  tieral  little  di«posed  to  favour  assignments  of  this  l-iiid, 
made  secretly  and  without  the  notoriety  which  attends  the 
actual  transfer  of  possession. 

BILLINGSGATE,  a  London  niaikei  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Cnstom-hottse,  and  the  only  wholesale  market 
for  supplying  the  metropolis  with  fish.  It  was  establisbed 
ill  lf>99,  and  is  held  every  day,  except  Sunday,  when  how- 
ever mackerel  is  allowed  to  be  sold.  The  market  is  so  di- 
vided that  oysters  are  sold  in  one  part  and  other  descriptions 
of  sheU*flsh  in  another;  red-herrings,  cod,  salmon,  and 
eels,  are  to  be  found  in  the  respective  divisions  of  the  market 
assigned  for  their  sale.  The  two  latter  are  the  only  kinds 
sold  by  weight.  The  English  rivers  and  consts  furnish  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish,  and  each  season  brinn 
its  peculiar  kind,  such  as  herring,  salmoR,  end,  pilehara, 
mackerel,  turbot,  lofaeter,  oyster,  &e. 

An  aitide  whwh  enters  largely  into  theeonsnmptioit  of  the 
public  should  be  supplied  under  as  few  restrictions  as  poe- 
stble.  It  is  partly  w  ith  this  view  that  fresh  fish  of  all  de- 
scriptions, taken  by  British  subjects  and  imported  in  British 
vessels,  may  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  without 
report,  entry,  or  warrant.  Lobsters  and  turbot  are  admitted 
free  of  duty,  whether  imported  in  British  vessels  or  others 
wise.  Cured  fish  of  every  kind  is  admitted  free  of  duty  if 
cauiiht,  taken,  and  cured  by  Briiiih  subjects;  but  fish  u  l  lr  b 
is  taken  or  cure<l  by  foreigners,  or  brought  in  foreign  vessehk 
except  turbot  and  lobsters,  as  previously  noticed,  are  sd« 
mitted  on  pavment  of  tbe  following  duties:— oysters,  pet 
husheL  m>;  tloek^ftsh,  per  120,  Sr. ;  itnigaon,  per  keg, 
nol  erintaitiing  mrnn  than  five  gal'on%  ta,  Tha  duly  on 
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MfllMil  lit,  pM  mrt.  tod  on  «neboTi&ii  per  ib. :  hnt 
thtio  smMm  m  tnpoileil  on  leooont  of  men>hauti,  and  do 
not  fliid  their  way  into  this  muket  PratioiH  to  lfiS9  the 
duty  on  knchovies  was  1*.  per  Ih. ;  nni  in  1841.  thi«  article 
produced  a  net  revenue  r,396/.  Since  the  n  dnrfit.ii,  ilie 
duty  haa  avpniffed  1,153/  :  and  it  i«  proWaliU- thiit  i)ic  iiulilx 
hvn  not  fully  lil^tanitd  the  licrifCits  of  ?i  i-fhu-et)  duty. 
X<ive  eela  are  obietlj  auppUed  by  the  Uutch,  and  the  number 
of  thip-load*  mlenid  at  tba  Cuatmn'lioafle  in  a  year,  has 
varied  during  the  last  thirteen  years  from  99  lo  83,  vis.  in 
824,  S3:  in  1830,  ft9:  and  iii  1833,  the  number  was  <1. 
A  duty  of  13/.  1*.  3J.  is  rliarf^ed  on  each  sliip-load.  Tho 
aupply  of  foreijfn  oyntt^rs  during  the  laM  thirteen  or  fourtivn 
veaHtlnsvarinl,  in  ditfen-nt  year*,  fmrn  a  Tow  lni>.hcN  to  an 
impoftiitMMi  of  IStim  buahels,  yiolding  a  duty  of  5846/.  In 
tlw  fl«o  Teanaiteeaodiag  ISSS  diew  wat  not  a  kingla  e«rgo 

IfnpnTtwi. 

TLie  duties  on  fish  amounted  in  1623,  on  andiovie^,  to 
4109/.;  ools  796/.;  oysters  1730/.:  on  all  the  other  sorts. 
69/.:  total,  3004/.  Ill  1833.  on  am.iwviei*  1476/.  (having 
in  tlie  t^vo  previous  years  averaged  only  800/.);  eels  9.';fi/. ; 
ojratcn  1349/.;  other  daaehplione,  no  duty ;  total,  3783/. 

For  mtmy  ywra  it  waa  a  mavy  etnnplaint  that  the  supply 
of  Billingsgate  was  engrossed  by  a  monopoly.  Colquhoun. 
in  his  •  Police  of  the  River  Thames,'  published  in  1800.  as- 
serts that  the  flshmon^ers  at  that  time  pi  ss^osscd  a  direct 
interest  in  tho  flishing- vessels,  and  kept  them  fruni  maikel 
at  their  pleasure.  This  state  of  thinvs  no  longer  exists. 
The  attempt  to  catabliah  a  second  wholesale  fish-market 
in  London,  in  18S4,  atthovfrfi  it  baa  praved  tmsuccessful, 
has  doubtless  occasioned  some  improvements  at  the  older 
market  ;  ami  under  the  direction  of  its  present  clerk  such 
regulatu  us  iiave  been  hud  down  for  the  observance  of  the 
dwlers  of  ail  cla8<«es,  awi  what  is  of  equal  importaHc«,  have 
been  executed  with  such  strict  vieilniice,  that  the  public 
Bov  ei^oy  the  advaatagai  uf  a  public  market  to  a  neater 
degree  than  at  any  fbmer  period.  Of  enune  great  luietua- 
tiouii  iu  prices  frequently  and  unavoidably  ooeur.  The  ear- 
liest supply  of  mackerel  has  been  told  at  the  rate  of  7*.  per 
fi.sh,  or  loriv  uuiiu'a»  lor  the  first  boat-load.  The  second 
boat-li>ad  lias  perhap?^  lvu-h«d  Itttle  more  than  one-iuurlli  of  | 
this  sum ;  and  the  same  description  of  flsh  has  been  bought 
«n  the  coast  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  season  at  the 
letn  of  sixty  for  a  shilling.  Contrary  winds  alao  keep  back 
vessels  considerably  beyond  their  pvoper  time,  and  thus  oflen 
occasion  their  arrival  in  nnusual  narobers,  so  as  to  glut  the 
market;  liut  even  t'aesi;  circumstanrc.'*.  which  arc  appare  it'tv 
beyond  cimtrai.are  reudered  less  frequent  than  heretofore,  by 
the  employment  of  steam-towing  vessels,  which  bring  caigoes 
into  the  tuarket  in  spite  of  contrary  winds.  In  the  name 
mnnner,  the  supply  of  salmon  was  formerly  so  limited,  that 
only  the  wealthy  could  atiurd  to  partake  of  it,  but  it  is  now 
brought  up  by  the  Sccitch  steam-boats  in  little  more  than 
forty  hours  :ii  such  huge  (ju.intities  (hut  it  is  sold  nt  a  price 
which  brings  it  within  the  reacli  of  most  of  ilie  uarking 
classes.  A  few  years  ago  the  price  of  salmon  was  on  an 
average  1*.  per  lb.,  while  during  the  present  season  (183^; 
it  bas  fl<eqiiently  been  dispoead  of  at  the  same  rate  per  lb. 
as  butcher's  meat :  and  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  tlie  convey- 
ance by  Kteam-boats,  was  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
when  higher  prices  were  demsmdeil.  The  fi7.1iiiitr  ve-scls 
reach  BillingHs;atc  during  the  ni^Ul,  and  frequently  a  fleet 
of  fifty  or  sixty  sail  is  lying  .it  the  landing-place.  At 
bigb-water  a  hell  is  rung,  which  is  the  sik;nal  for  every 
Teasel  or  boat  whose  cargo  has  licen  discharged,  to  remo%e 
into  the  river,  in  order  ti>  admit  of  others  coming  up  lo  the 
market.  A  small  sum  is  char;;e<l  for  the  use  of  a  moveable 
landing-place  and  nlher  facilitie-i  whii-li  are  aiTorded.  Eiich 
vessel  is  hound  to  display  a  board,  wiiii  tlie  description  of 
the  cargo  painted  on  it  in  legible  characters,  an  arrange- 
ment whidi  greatly  fiicilitatca  the  sale.  Between  the  fisher- 
BMtt  and  the  retail  fishmonjier  there  is  an  intermediate 
dass  of  dMiers,  nlwut  thirty  in  number,  termed  salesmen, 
who  alone  occupy  stalls  in  the  market.  The  fishermen  con- 
f.lnv.  the'r  (_-;u;:iK'>  t^i  the  suk'sinr'n,  who  are  ciunpelled  t) 
fix  up  III  ii  i-uiiispu-uous  place  a  i^taienient  ot  tlu>  kind  and 
amount  of  their  steck,  hut  they  are  not  a'.lo  Acd  to  expose 
fish  for  sale  before  tlic  ringing  of  tho  market-bell  at  live 
o'clock. 

Fh>h  of  the  be«t  quality  isalwnye  bought  up  imtnediately 
on  tue  npenint;  ot  the  market  Ly  the  dealers  from  the  wcki 

end  an  '  ;1;  -.'J  who  supply  tlie  richest  class  of  co!i>uin('rs. 
It  may  perh&ps  be  alleged  that  the  ealesmen  are  so  small  a 


body  thnt  it  would  he  cH^y,  by  collusive  acta,  to  render  tlw 
market  corapamtively  a  elo>e  one:  but  the  business  is  tnnn> 
aeicfl  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  the  ruth  of  buvers  is  eo 
great,  that  tbe  opportunity  (breilbcting  a  sale  would  qctckly 
hi-  li'st,  if  any  other  principle  were  en  !f:i\ nun  d  t'>  bi 
'  ar  ted  upon  than  th;it  winch  the  wan*j«  of  the  retail  d«;ak'r 
,  and  the  amount  <if  the  siippl  v  jointly  determine.  The  sale 
of  oysters  docs  not  bc<:m  until  six  o'clock,  as  the  throng  of 
such  a  hirge  niimHer  of  persons  a^  are  engaged  in  various 
ways  in  vending  this  description  of  fish  wouhl  interfere  tOO 
much  with  the  general  market.  The  high  price  of  fish  is  in  n 
pre:it  measure  <i\vin;r  to  tiie  svstem  of  CR-dit  wliich  the  r. -1,111 
dealer  is  compellfd  to  gue,  the  frequent  lokw*  lie  ^u■^1a:;l4. 
nnd  to  the  pr:irnee  of  the  patronage  of  noblemen  atirl  gen- 
tlemen being  disposed  of  by  their  sen  ants  in  consideiation 
of  a  heavy  per  centa^'e.  These  are  abuses  which  muj  ba 
rectified  b^  individuals.  It  is  of  mndi  more  importance 
to  ascertain  if  the  poor  derive  all  the  advantages  whk-h 
tlu  y  ought  from  tlie  mnrket  being  ahundanlly  supplie.!,  as 
they,  in  case  of  defective  regulations  or  serrtt  abl:^o'^.  would 
l»e  the  greatest  sufferers. 

The  fish  brought  lo  market  consists  frequently  of  four 
descriptions,  vis.,  that  of  flrs^rate  quality,  tost  of  good  hot 
secondary  quality,  of  inferior  but  not  unwholesome  quality, 
and  that  which  is  in  a  state  unfit  fbr  fbod.  It  is  quite 
certain,  that  withnct  pmper  attention  the  last  mentioned 
wouhl  be  purchased  by  the  lowest  description  of  dealer>i. 
and  that  it  would  be  consumed  by  the  poor.  In  order  Xo 
obviate  this  evil,  inspectors  were  appointed  on  the  mobitsb- 
ment  of  (be  market,  but  attbougn  their  salaries  mbowe  a 
century  ag|o  might  be  sufficient  to  compensate  tbem  for  the 
duties  which  they  then  had  to  perform,  they  received  no 
addition  when  their  task  had  hi  romc  tacrif  \  fold  more  oner- 
ous, and  the  office  in  fact  nenrly  sunk  uifo  •!e--uelu<Je.  in 
1832,  when  the  public  l>ecaine  alarmed  on  :i<  -ountofthe 
progress  of  the  elMrfera,  attention  was  directed  to  the  coo 
sequences  whwfa  might  be  anticipated  during  the  pr» 
valence  of  such  a  di<tea$>o  from  the  use  of  unwholevime 
articles  of  diet,  nnd  particularly  of  tainted  flsh.  On  the 
n  eommeiidation  of  Mr.  Goldham.  the  clerk  uf  BiHin^gatc 
market,  an  adequate  salary  wus  given  to  tbe  tish  inspectors, 
and  the  advanfo<fes  which  the  public  denve  frriM  their  la- 
bours may  be  estimatedby  the  following  statement  of  tbe 
quantity  of  flsb  eondemned  in  the  course  of  a  year  as  volt 
for  consumption : — Salmon  664.  turbot  676.  co^  l!»fiS,  sole* 
38,300,  herrings  1448.  haddocks  6783.  mackerel  40-.'7, 
ph.ire,  tnaid-,  au'l  scale  r.M.I<<0.  salt  fi>h  ISt  l.  Ahiiinj* 
1500.  brill  413,  lobt^ters  hii.va.  crabs  auu,  total  ISt>,7-4b  t»h; 
periwinkles  and  wilks  437  bushels,  muscles  15,  sprats  ^9. 
total  5&3  boshels ;  pickled  salmon  136  kits,  each  oontsin- 
ing  15  or  16  lbs. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  benefits  arising  to  the  pnUte 
from  so  much  unwholesome  food  bein^  prevented  from  ire«ir« 
into  the  liaud-  oCtlie  poor,  the  strict  excrri^.?  of  the  duty  of 
inspector  ha»  defttn>yfd  b«veral  practices  wiitch  antse  from 
the  ease  with  which  an  unwholesome  cargo  micht  be 
•old.  At  present,  instead  of  being  brought  to  BilliBn. 
gate,  a  cargo  of  flsh  likely  to  beeome  unwholesome  by  tti« 
lime  it  readies  I>ondan,  u  sometimes  cured  or  dtsprh4d  cf 
nt  some  nearer  port.  It  formerly  happened  that  a  faroilr 
^^l^o  luu!  once  or  twice  ]iurchas»vl  hud  (ish.  {:a\e  up  tbe  ufe 
oi  an  article  which  there  v,&%  .stmie  uncertainty  in  procnnng 
in  a  proper  state ;  but,  in  conttequence  of  tl>e  vigilance  r>f  the 
inispectorH,  the  consumption  has  inereased  eonsidersMy. 
The  diidione^  tinder  is  also  deprived  of  his  voratiett:  vat 
though  ho  may  still  sell  flsh  in  a  slate  unfit  for  fond,  yet 
not  having  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  it  in  that  ^tare.  he 
is  more  likely  to  ho  generally  provided  with  a  wholesomr 
supply  than  when  he  purchased  bad  flsh  at  a  low  r«te.  arA 
exerted  himself  to  dispose  of  it  before  he  commenced 
ing  his  stock  of  a  better  quality.  Thepermaneooeof  ll» 
benefleial  regulations  fbr  the  salsa  at  Billingi|9M*  tMiy  pn> 
bably  now  lie  reckoned  upon,  as  any  relaxation  would  have 
the  efl'ect  of  throwing  buiiiness  into  a  rival  market,  which 
cjuM  hardls  f.id  t  >  !);■  created,  nnd,  it  conducit-d  o:>  p-.'carr 
principles,  would  put  duwu  uialpraclMses  by  wbaietiomeconr 
petition. 

The  number  of  flsiiing-vess<>ls  entered  at  the  Custoes- 
houae,  London,  in  tbe  year  1834.  was  4157;  a  few  yesrs  see 

the  number  was  3fc-27.  In  addition,  a  eon sidttra hie  ru  f  iv 
offish  is  brtMic'i'  ip  by  vans  from  the  vario»i<«  fi^htnt;  to^tr 
oil  rhc  cu;i-i^  1.1  !C,  iM,  Sm--^(>x,  Suffolk,  aiii!  N.  rl 

ULLLdiOI^.  on  island  botween  the  eastern  ooaat  e4  Sa- 
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nitj*  «nd  Iht  tontb-WMtnn  pmnt  of  Borneo,  ia  S.  Ut. 
wid  1 08"  B.  loitf^.    The  loutb  eooM  of  Billiton  is  alioot  1 70 

mile*  nonh  B.iiavia.  Tht>i»l  intl  i»  aUiut  tilty  mile^  lonL; 
Irotu  north  to  Mtulh.  and  forty  five  miles  broad  from  eaat  u> 
we^t,  il*  form  beinu  neurly  iti.a  of  a  oquure. 

BUIiton  wan  included  tn  the  deed  or  ceMiion  by  which  tho 
island  of  Banca  was  made  over  \o  the  Kngli»b  b)  the  sultau 
of  Palomtiang  in  1012.  ll  w^a  wit  thought  advisabla  at 
ihat  time  todetooh  anyBoropean  fbreo  to  take  poaaoiiion  of 
thi«  new  arf]uirei«cnt.  and  a  uativc  chuT  i  f  Smnutra  was 
sent  frutn  Banca  by  direction  of  the  ({ovciuof  of  Java  |o 
tdiniiiiitter  tlio  Kovornnieut  of  Billiloii  in  the  naiuo  of  lite 
Englibh  Ra»t  lodiu  Coiupuny.  The  nati%o  dtiefu  of  the 
island  offend  eooaidoiablo  resistance  to  the  establiahniont 
of  tbi«i  new  t^ovemor,  and  alihouKh  he  at  first  succeeded  in 
routing;  the  iDiur^enis  and  killing  their  leader,  ho  was  noon 
C4'Ui|)L-liuil  til  ivtuiii  10  Bu  I- 1  in  iirdiT  t  i  :'.<  I  ubsistanru. 
Sliurliv  ai'ior  lloii  uiua  tho  (xttttebhions  of  the  Briiisli  in  ihitt 
quarter  were  given  up  to  the  governiuuntof  the  Ni'tbci lands, 
and  it  has  sinoe  been  thought  oeceMary  by  the  Dutch  go- 
vernor of  Java  to  place  a  garriMn  on  Billiton  in  order  to 
check  the  pinilical  procticcti  to  wlticli  thu  inhubitanta  uro 
acldictoil.  Their  Kurofiean  uovernnrii  are  acciist  iuRil  to 
•tuploy  thu  natives  in  c,>n-.tnu''. i>'_''^'  vesiirls  of  a  peculiar 
form  well  adapted  lor  revenue  crumers  ui  tho:9C  seas. 

Tae  inbabitanta«  wbo  are  said  <-lo»«iy  to  roACtuble  the 
natives  of  Baoea,  are  eupposed  not  to  exceed  from  2000  to 
3000  in  noniber;  thtj  euttivato  rioe.  but  not  in  sufflrient 
quaiilitv  for  their  own  «ti1)-,i->;ruci-.  and  J'ijo  l  is  r.  L-qr.i.  nily 
itn|>orte«i  by  them  from  Hanru  aii<l  Sumutrn  :  thu  sml  .jl  the 
island  is  fur  the  mo;-^t  \i.\n  r  i  u\  .:i:i4  uiiiii.i:hu:tivi . 

Our  guographical  kiiuwlod;ze  of  liie  laicrioroftho  island 
and  even  of  its  ooast  is  very  slight,  and  being  pnncipall} 
derived  from  tha  infurinatiuD  of  uativea  is  not  mueli  to  be 
depended  upon.  A  chart  hu  been  published  by  Major 
Cuiit,  «hii'ii  ho  cuhhWuilL'i!  under  the  instruction  of  the 
liuniutraii  cliift'  ;ih<a'lv  ini'iitujiied,  who  had  resided  for 
aiiinN  vt-.irs  iti  B.Uiti.a  L.cl'oro  lie  was  »er.l  da  j^ovLrtuji-  \i\  \ 
the  Knglisb  authoritiusi  from  this  chart  it  ap^tcarji  that 
the  island  is  wall  watered,  tlw  moatbarf sevoral  men  bdiag 
narked  on  every  part  of  the  eoast. 

The  Malays  trade  hither  for  iron,  the  ore  of  which  is 
alniiKuuitiy  f'unil  in  the  island  ;  the  metal  is  esteemed  by 
tli-!(u  tur  iiiakuig  tlie  blades  of  thuir  creeses.  The  inha- 
bitanlii  employ  themselves  in  converting  some  of  this 
metal  into  aails  and  conunon  tool»,  which  are  sold  in  the 
neighbouring  islands.  {Court's  Dfscriptinn  of  Paiembang, 
Bunco,  f  Count  Hogeodocp'a  CoHf  i>'(Su  «w  L'ik  a» 
Java.) 

BILI.OM.or  BILLON',  ii  town  in  France,  in  the  oeparu 
ment  of  Puv  de  Donie.  on  a  small  stream  that  Hows  into 
the  Allicr;  'in  4a  4.V  N.  lat.,  and  in  .J  20'  E.  long.  It 
u  a  town  of  considerable  anttq^uity,  but  of  fe^-  chums  to 
notiee.  Before  the  Revolution  it  had  a  collegiate  ehureh. 
among  the  treasurns  of  wliich  were  said  to  be  a  drop  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross.  These  relics  were  soleuinly  paraded  in  au  annual 
procession.  At  a  very  early  period  Billom  possessed  a  oelo- 
bruted  school.  In  \m,  the  Jesuits  were  established  here 
by  the  bishop  of  Clermoat,  and  their  society  became  very 
nob.  In  their  ehureh  was  found,  upon  the  expnlsion  of  thie 
order,  a  picture  from  which  a  vait  number  of  i  iif:raviny;s 
have  bt'fii  lakt-n,  rt'presentm^'  rfii^^iuu  under  Uif  euii/lein 
of  a  ship  stcored  u\  .Jr-uub.  A Itor  the  restorati  'n  uf  liie 
Bourbons,  the  Jesiiiu  had  again  (from  1826  to  1828)  the 
direction  of  the  College  of  Billom,  and  seem  to  have  mo- 
delled it  as  a  jicminary  for  tite  priesthood  i^eoh  mcondaif$ 
teethiuttiqu^u    The  population  of  Billom  in  1833  was 

41.57  f'>:'  ■  :\t)  tilwii.  iir  17  i'.  f^n■  llic  wliido  imhuduuo. 

BILLO.N,  ill  c<»in  i<ji,',  IS  a  i.oin|kteiuua  tjl  p.tcious  and 
h  tse  metal,  consisting  <  t  >ld  or  silver  alloyed  «illi  copper, 
in  the  toixture  of  wiiicU  the  copper  predominates.  Tlie 
word  came  to  US  from  thu  French.  Some  have  thought  the 
Latin  buiia  wis  ila  oriKin,  but  othen  have  daduced  it  Cram 
vtiStf .  The  Sponuvda  atlH  call  bilhu  eoiit  Mmtda  d*  vdlom. 
Scaligcr  h.iys  the  Greeks  of  theloMVtgecallMtolMbaUHMf 
1lovXXt<iTt}pii)v  ( Hifuliuiirion). 

AfiMrdiiii;  to  B  iiiUoroui.'  (Recht^rchtt  curieiuif^x  des  i[o- 
nayes  de  Fnmcf.  U>\,  I'.u  .  Uitiii,  |).  U'),  in  France,  billon 
of  (lold  was  any  ^'>ld  beneath  t[io  standard  fif  twenty-two 
earats  fine;  and  billon  of  silver  all  below  ten  pennies  fine. 
Baizard  (TVail^  dht  Uonagt*,  A  Umr  mtimttmeu  tt  di- 
fmidanot$t  tSmn.  Hayeb  1 714(  ton.  i*  p.  IS)  aaja  that  gdd 


beneatn  tne  atanaard  as  far  as  twelve  carata  0m,  woAtSttn 

to  six  pennies  fine,  were  properly  base  jridd  and  bose  stiver; 

Lilt  tliat  it  V. a-  th»'  mixture  under  tho^e  qu.iiitities  whioli 
inuile  b.U-iii  ut'  ^Liln  and  billon  of  riU IT,  in  i-i'iistHjUeiU'e  of 
i!C;'per  being  the  prev.n',;:itr  nieial.  BimtiL-riiue  however 
speaks  of  two  kinds  of  biUoo,  one  termed  haut-hiUoHt  the 
other  b<u-biUon,  aecofding  to  ihj  propoition  of  copper  in- 
traduced. 

Blsek  money,  or  bOlon.  was  struck  in  the  mints  of  th 

En;,'l.sh  dnrninions  in  Fi  am  r,  by  contmaml  of  the  kings  of 
Englan  l.  liir  the  use  of  iLuir  Frt  uoh  subjects.  Money  of 
billon  \v;is  <  .immon  throufjliout  France  from  about  the  vear 
l'H>0.  Hardies,  authorised  money  of  Edward  the  fiiaek 
Prince,  are  aUo  found  of  similar  mixture.  (See  Pinker" 
ton's  kuay  on  Hedattt  odiL  IfSO,  vol  ii.  p.  7<J.)  It  woa- 
probably  one  consideration  with  Henr^  VllL  in  coining 
basf  iii  inr-K  tiiiit  It  u  juli!  c'li-iiUiti' in  trance  to  his  mh .ul- 
lage. ILiir\  \  in.  and  (ju4;eti  Elizabeih  lj<ith  uiined  base 
mone\,  .ijiji:,  nclin.^  t  .  billon,  for  the  use  of  Ireland. 

BILL^  or  .VIURTALITY.  are  returns  of  the  deaths 
which  ocent  within  a  particular  district,  specifying  the 
numbers  that  died  of  each  diirerciU  disease,  and  shovi  ing.  in 
dcrennial  or  smaller  periods,  the  agc.>«  at  w  hich  derea.se  took 
pi. n  r.  When  the  accuracj  1  li.-  returns  can  be  di  - 
pcndctl  upon,  facts  of  great  importance  in  their  actual  ap- 
plication to  the  business  of  life  may  be  deduced  from  them. 
From  the  mortuary  tables,  eommeiiced  at  Geneva  in  1266, 
which  have  been  continued  until  the  present  lime,  it  is  as> 

certnined  that  at  the  Refonn  itiiu  nu'  half  of  tlie  children 
bora  die<l  within  the  sixth  jiar.  ui  i.>t:  ftexenteeth  centurv, 
not  till  w,tli:'i  t'>i  ■  twelfth  jear;  and  in  the  i  ;.:liteentli  cui'i- 
tury,  not  until  withai  the  iwenty-.s^ntiilh  ye  ir.  Tables  o| 
this  description, extending  over  a  longperkld,  uhik  the  pro- 
gress of  a  country  in  wealth  and  hanpiness:  and  tlie  abaiw 
which  political  causes  have  had  in  producing  the  resnlts  which 
they  indicate,  isa  snl  ;  i  t  worthy  of  lli"  hiirliest  consideration 
of  the  statesman  and  li'ieiun.  The  Norlhnmpti in  Tables  of 
.M  rtulilv.  al'.  I  T  u  t  'aih^lo  Tables,  and  the  SwedisJj  Tublcs, 
have  served  -i-^  i!iu  chief  basis  on  which  aiinuiiies,  lilc  in* 
SUrances,  and  other  calculations  rciaiiiig  to  the  duration  of 
human  Ufe,  have  been  founded.  The  London  Bdls  were  com* 
menned  after  a  great  plague  in  1593.  The  weekly  bills 
were  begun  in  I6U.3,  after  another  \  imitation  of  still  greater 
severity ;  and  since  that  time  scarcely  any  iinprovement 
has  liccn  introduced  into  the  mode  of  making  them  up. 
But  imperfect  as  theso  documentit  are,  there  due.s  not  e.\ist 
a  complete  e  >l lection  ofthem.  not  even  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, in  London,  a  parish  is  said  to  be  within  the  Bills 
of  Mortality  when  the  deaths  occurring  within  its  limits 
are  eupi>oscd  to  be  '•airieil  to  the  ar  .ji;-:!  of  the  genei./. 
mortuary  tables  published  every  year  by  the  company  of 
parish  dcrks.  '  Within  the  Bills  ol  Mortality  '  is  therefore 
a  local  tono,  which  has  reference  to  a  narticuloj-  municipal 
division.  This  division  has  occasionally  undergone  some 
changes.  At  present  it  includes  the  City  of  London,  the 
City  and  Liberties  of  Wcstrainaler,  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark,  and  thirty-four  out-prishcs  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
the  wholo  auitaining  a  population  of  l,ir8..<74.  The  fol- 
lowing parishes  in  the  metropolis  arc  not  coiopriserl  iii  this 
district: — St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  population,  32^171;  Ken- 
sington, 20.902;  St  Mary-le-bone,  122.306;  Pteddington, 
14,5-10;  and  St.  Pancra«,  103,548 ;—tot,ii.  2')?,.'':^.  In  the 
year  in  which  the  census  was  taken  (iSil)  lUe  numlier  of 
deaths  published  in  ilie  ;>;umal  Bill  of  Mor!  ility  wa^  •15.337, 
or  1  in  46,  una  population,  as  above  stated,  of  1,178,374. 
Now .  the  rate  of  mortality  for  Middlesex  is  1  in  41  (Riek* 
nan)i  it  ia  clear  that  upwards  of  3000  deatht  eeeurred 
within  the  so-ealled  London  Bills  of  Mortality,  whieh 
wore  ui  reported.  Indeed,  iricjx'ilii-  is  the  minle  in 
wliicb  tlie  system  is  conduce;!,  laai  one  {iarish,  that  of 
St.  George,  aj;tually  staled  lu  be  within  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality, had  not  sent  in  its  r.turns  fur  ten  yeais  preceding 
Doe.  1832.  The  anni;ul  number  of  deaths  which  at  present 
appear  on  the  London  Bills  is  about  26.500.  Newrly  900 
«f  tbwe  are  attributed  to  *  unknown  causes,'  and  abont  3000 
tl^  *age  and  bilii) .'  A  medical  analysis  of  tlie  Metropo- 
litan Bills  is  ^iM:n  in  the  'Companion  to  the  AlniiUiac'  for 
183.).  The  manner  of  iimcnrtn;^  the  returns,  and  their  de- 
fects ui  a  medical  point  of  view,  are  easily  accounted  for. 
On  the  death  of  an  individual  within  the  prescribed  limits, 
intimation  is  sent  to  the  aearcAera,  to  whom  the  undertaker 
er  MM  vrialave  of  the  deeesood  fUrntehn  the  nana  and  age 
ef  the  dflceaiedi  and  the  aaaladjr  of  which  he  died.  No 
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part  of  this  information  ispromrly  authenticaU;*!,  and  it  may 
•Ulier  b«  true  or  false.*  The  appuitittnent  of  seuicber  is 
gwiemllf  made  by  the  churchwardens,  and  usually  falla 
upon  oUf  iraraen.  and  wmctinies  on  those  who  are  notorious 
for  their  habits  of  drinking.  The  fee  which  these  official 
characters  demand  is  utie  j.hiilinjr,  Vitit  in  some  cases  Itoo 
public  authorities  of  thi  Ir-  i  i('t  ;i  i  i  i  >  1  to  tlie  inspec- 
tioD,  when  the  family  of  iho  defunct  is  detriiuded  out  of  an 
additional  shilling.  They  not  unfrequently  require  more 
ffaan  the  ovdinary  fee;  and  owiog  to  tlio  dieimutanees 
under  which  they  pay  their  ^idt,  nme  demandi  an  gene- 
rally complied  with.  In  some  cases  they  even  proceed  so 
far  as  to  claim  a  parquiMle  the  articles  of  dress  in  which 
the  deceased  died.  Such  are  the  means  at  present  em- 
ployed in  collecting  medical  and  political  stauslics  in  the 
metropolis  of  England. 

The  mortuary  tables  or  France,  Prussia.  Belgium,  and 
other  continental  naiions,  are  kept  in  a  manner  which  en- 
■nres  perfect  accuracy  in  all  their  details,  and  are  founded 
on  medical  testimony  and  documents  of  an  authentic  cha- 
racter. This  aocuracy  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  formali- 
tiMi  ttw  MD|ilianoe  witli  which  would  be  felt  eXModingly 
irkioine  in  thia  eountiy.  Still,  H  h  toba  hoped  that  some 
system  may  soon  be  devised  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
which,  founded  uu  our  national  habits,  and  administeral  as 
far  as  possible  with  a  due  regard  to  the  general  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  country,  may  put  the  statesman  and  the  poU- 
lieal  inquirer  in  posaeiaion  of  a  mast  of  materialB  of  great 
importance  to  the  just  comprnhonsion  of  the  great  social 
questions  which  may  arise  for  tlicir  consideration. 

BH.M.V  is  a  place  in  the  great  African  disi  rt,  or  the 
Sahara,  situated  between  IS'^and  19°  N.  lat.  and  about  14° 
E.  loiig.  It  lies  at  some  distance  emi  of  a  rocky  ridge 
of  mountains  of  moderate  height»  which  traverse  the  &» 
barn  fhmi  north  to  aoutfa;  these  moantains  begin  on  the 
north  in  Fezzan  to  the  south  ofMur/.ook  fabout  2')"  N.lat.) 
and  extend  belweca  the  murtdiaas  of  1(»  and  13"  to  the 
south  of  the  p.trallel  of  Bilma.  Up  to  this  p<iint  it  seems  to 
form  an  uninterrupted  ridge,  with  a  steep  declivity  towards 
tile  oast.  It  appears  to  continue  farther  to  the  aoudi,  but 
with  considerable  interruptions  throujih  Soudan,  in  a  south- 
Western  direction,  and  to  join  the  upland  of  Africa  m  the 
parallel  of  Sackatoo  (12  N.  lat.).  This  ridge,  which  sepa- 
tates  tho  tribes  of  the  Tuanrks,  who  inhabit  the  western 
eountn,  from  those  of  tho  Tibboo^,  ^^  ho  extend  eaiitward 
tmrards  Egyptt  may  also  be  considered  as  the  boundary 
bolwoBB  the  western  and  larser  and  Htm  eastern  and  smaller 
dilert  of  the  Sahara.    [See  Sahara.] 

To  the  east  of  this  ridge,  at  a  distance  of  about  5U  mtles 
and  upwards,  rises  a  chain  of  isolated  rocky  hills,  which 
•re  most  numerous  between  20"*  and  18^  N.  lat.:  the 
Muntry  includefl  by  these  two  ridges  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
large  oasis,  which  is  called  Wady  Kawas.  Though  in  some 
way  sheltered  against  the  moving  sands  of  both  desert*,  lU 
•orfare  is  mostly  covered  with  sand,  and  in  other  places 
is  rocky.  It  contains  a  few  patches  of  cultivated  ground 
and  groves  of  date- trees,  besiues  many  salt-lakes :  it  ia  in- 
habited bv  the  Tihbooe.  Bilna,  which  is  considered  as  the 
capital  or  this  nation,  Ues  towards  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  oasis. 

This  place  staiids  in  a  hollow  and  is  surrounded  by  mud 
walls,  winch,  ai  well  us  the  houses  within  it,  are  mean  and 
miserable.  It  owes  its  importatu«  to  the  caravans  which 
pass  through  it  on  the  rood  between  Hnrzook  and  Bornou, 
and  still  more  to  the  salt  lakes  in  its  neighbourhood.  About 
two  miles  north  of  the  town  between  low  sand-hills  are 
several  lakes,  in  which  great  quantities  of  very  fine  crystal- 
l:ied  salt  is  collected.  The  time  for  gathering  the  salt 
IS  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  when  it  is  taken  in  large 
masses  from  the  border  of  tbo  lakes  in  sheets  which 
are  put  into  hags  and  sent  to  Bornou  and  Souiua.  A 
coarser  kind  rf  .!t  Is  P»rmed  into  hard  71:!!  irs  and  likewise 
sent  to  Soudaa,  w  here  a  ready  market  is  found  for  it ;  a  single 
pillar  wciiihinj;  eleven  pounds  fetclies  from  four  to  five 
dollars.  We  are  unable  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  salt  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  mr  want 
Of  informatioiw  but  it  must  be  considerable,  as  the  Tuaricks, 
who  Ike  at  a  considerable  distance  and  are  not  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  in  onc>  year  carried  off  20,000  bags  of 
sail,  of  which  a  purtion  wa.s  sent  to  Soudan  for  sain.  As 

foN>i'»T  uCtlii-  '  |;<Ud'»uij;Ii  Ki'vi.-d,'  a  tiUn  U  sIm'u  by  wlik'li.al  Tvn 
<itti«  iiiKjthr  or  i*s,MiiiM,  III*  m«in»|wUlah  aUb  or  Hwtalrty  Uitht  t»irm- 
iMml -itMmititfUMfviJiiwWvntiMats 


the  scarcity  and  his;h  price  of  this  commodity  in  the  interior 
of  .\frica  arc  well  known,  the  importance  of  these  salt  lak'S 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Bdina  may  easily  be  conceived.  Dabn 
are  .*o  be  had  in  abundance  atthb  place,  but  other  prj'.  - 
sions  are  scarce  and  dear,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
transport.  (Denham  and  Clapperton*s  Travel* ;  Map  of 
Berghaus.) 

B  1  LOCULI'N A  (zoology).  D'Orbigny's  name  for  a  geous 
of  minute  cepbalopods  ;  Les  Milioles  of  Femusac. 

BILSTON»  a  market-town  in  the  paiish  of  Wolm- 
hampton,  in  StaAndshire,  IIS  miles  N.W.  tnm  F^mdoa, 

and  about  two  miles  S.E.  from  Wolverhampton.    It  was 
untd  recently,  accounted  merely  a  village,   and  had  do 
market  or  fair;  but  having  risen  to  great  itnportance,  and 
possessing  a  population  exceeded  by  few  towns  in  tbeooooty. 
It  obtained,  in  182^,  the  grant  of  a  market,  held  on  Monday 
and  Saturday,  and  of  two  annual  fairs,  toll  free,  held  on 
Whit-Monday,  and  on  the  Monday  precedinf^  the  Michael- 
mas fair  at  Birmingham.  By  the  Reform  Bill,  IM-i  n, 
other  adjoining  townships,  was  admitted  to  a  ^artk-tpatiaa 
in  the  franchise  of  Wolverhampton,  and  it  contrtbatea  abost 
fiOO  qualifying  tenements  to  the  general  oomstitueney.  The 
number  of  hooaes  was  S9BB  in  18S1,  when  the  popnUtiDa 
'  amounted  to  14,492  persons,  of  whom  6996  were  femi!^;. 
1  Bdston  extends  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  is  situji-^i 
•  upon  a  rising  ground  on  the  great  road   from  Lt>n'l/, 
I  through  Shrewsbury  to  Holyhead,  and  that  from  Birsun£- 
I  ham  to  Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Chester.  By  these  loaili 
and  still  more  by  the  Birmingham  and  Staffottishire  caaaL 
i  which  passes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  its  va- 
:  rious  branches,  it  posHesi>es  the  greatest  facilities  for  trans- 
'  milling  its  manufactures,  and  the  heavy  products  of  its  muxs 
I  and  foundries,  to  the  eastern  and  western  as  well  as  nonhcn 
ooastSi  and  to  the  intsriotof  the  country.  BilsUm  owes  sli  a* 
I  importance  to  the  introduetioo  of  the  ironworks:  it|t»- 
viously  cons:sle<I  of  only  1  fc-v  private  bouses  ;  but  stancir^ 
in  a  district  pos&CiisiQg  considerable  mines  of  coal,  iroo-stoiiu. 
(juarry-stonc,  and  clay,  it  rapidly  increased  in  extent  and 
.  population.  The  town,  which  is  irregularly  built,  eoutaias 
f  a  due  proportion  <rfgooa  and  snbstanUal  booses  in  its  prin- 
cipal streets :  the  numerous  dwellings  of  the  people  em- 
ployed in  the  different  works  are  dispersed  in  all  dircctioDs 
I  in  the  neighbourhood.   There  are  numi  r  us  furnacts  for 
I  smelting  iron-ore,  with   foundries,  forges,  slitung-milLs 
steam-engines,  and  the  various  works  necessary  for  the  ps- 
paration  of  iron.  The  town  is  intimately  eonneeMl  in  miefcit 
with  WolTerhampton.  Their  firoximiy  andthgh-  inmariiy 
wealth  and  population  render  it  probable  that  ihe  builfiags 
of  the  two  towns  will  soon  be  united.    The  manufactures  of 
tin,  and  of  e\ery  kind  of  japanned  and  enamelled  wares.  wilB 
that  of  iron,  from  nails  and  wire  to  the  heaviest  and  bolkit^ 
articles,  are  largely  carried  on  at  Bilston.    Coarse  pottm 
is  made  with  the  clay  which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  much  abundance.    There  is  also  here  a  deep  oranse- 
cidoiired  and  almost  impalpable  sand,  which  is  niuih  ->(  i 
in  the  casting  of  metals;  the  neighbourhood  i»  al>o  ixitcd 
for  a  quarry,  the  stone  in  whidi  lies  in  tv^elve  harixoiMl 
layers,  each  of  which  ineteases  in  tUekness  from  the  tor 
turn  downwards,  so  that  the  lowermost  is  about  a  yard  ia 
thickness.    Plot  mentions  a  person  who  got  from  this  quanjt 
a  stone  eight  _\ards  long,  naturally  so  vei-y  even  that  S 
did  not  hovel  or  depart  from  the  true  level  above  an  iB^li. 
Cisterns,  troughs,  &c.,  are  made  of  the  stone,  aoote  of  which 
is  curiously  streaked  with  black.    Plot  also  mentioos  thsl 
Ihe  grindstones  dug  at  Bilston  are  much  finer  than  tK"^ 
obtained  in  Derbyshire :  they  are  used  in  sharpening  tbia 
edged  tools,  as  kni  ^  -  ,  r  i?,or»,  &c 

The  tow  n  contain*  two  churches :  that  of  St.  Leontni 
was  erected  in  1 826,  in  the  place  of  one  which  was  built  aboci 
the  middle  of  the  last  century :  that  which  previously  stood 
there  waa erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  having  b»- 
come  old  and  ruinous,  w  as  flien  taken  down,  w  ith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tower.  It  accommodates  2000  people.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  df*» 
of  Wolverhampton,  the  income  of  which  is  stated  in  the 
recent  returns  at  635/.  per  annum.  It  is  in  the  gift  ef  the 
inhabitants.  The  other  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a 
handsomd  structure,  erected  in  18S9,  at  an  expense  of 
7'12^l.,  in  the  later  English  style:  it  accommodali-s  14W 
persons,  and  has  956  free  sittings:  the  minister  has  an  in- 
come of  8.1/.  per  annum.  The  Methodisu.  Baptists,  and 
Independents  have  also  places  of  worship  in  Bilston.  A 
oourt  of  laqqsiti     th«  mwwy  «r  debts  nol  exoe^hog  ^ 
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•n  wfateh  •  few  bojt  are  clothed  and  eduealad. 

This  town  «nff'n^(l  a  dreadful  vi^itntion  of  pholcra  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  iaJi,  the  parliculars  of 
which  have  been  impressively  detaile<l  in  a  paiopblct  by  its 
minister,  the  Rev.  William  Leigh.  It  appears,  that  3568 
peiMM  wore  affected  by  Ibe  disease,  oat  of  whu^h  number 
742  MTUbed  in  tJie  «NurM  of  sis  weeks.  The  public  sym- 
pathued  with  the  inhabilanta  on  diia  trying  and  afflicting 
ralamity,  and  no  loss  a  sum  than  8536/'.  8s.  7d.  wa.^  col- 
lect^!d  in  behalf  of  the  poor  surviving  sufferers.  A  useful  and 
substantial  building  has  been  erected,  called  the  'Cholera 
Orphan  School/  in  which  450  orphan  children  are  educated, 
pan  of  vhoin,  togedMr  with  upwards  of  100  widowi|,an  still 
reeetviiig  »  weekur  pavsaont  out  of  the  ftand. 

At  Bradley,  a  nanlet  in  ^  township  of  Vneton,  there  is 
a  phcnoinenor;  wliirh  ha?,  nttrnrtrfl  mr.f-h  attention.  A 
fire  in  the  earth  ha-s  now  been  burning  tor  nio'-c  than  a 
century,  defying  every  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 
extinguish  iL  The  inhabitants  call  it '  wiid-fire.'  It  has 
reduced  wteiat  acres  of  land  to  a  mere  calx ;  but  this  calx 
AiroisliM  amjrMceUont  material  for  the  lepair  of  the  roads, 
anfl  the  wavfciiien  in  ooUceting  it  often  And  large  quantities 
of  excellent  alum.  The  surface  is  sometimes  c  '  cr-  !  far 
the  PXtpnt  of  many  yards  with  sulphur,  in  sur)i  qu  iii titus 
a>  til  t*e  easily  gathered.  We  are  infonne<l  tha;  t'M':  v,  ilii  f:n' 
at  Bradley  is  now  nearly  extitiguishc<l,  the  combustible 
matter  being  very  much  exhausted.  (Shaw's  Hutory  and 
Antiguitut  <tf  Sttaffbrdthire ;  Plot'a  Hatund  Hutorm  qf 
Sta^rAMt» ;  Btautim  of  England  and  Wala,  vol  mi ; 
B'»tnrtary  Repnrtt ;  Cimmunicdtvm  from  Rihton,  &c.) 

BINC'H,  an  old  town  in  tlie  pmvincc  of  Hainaull  m  Bel- 
pium,  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Mens  to  Charlcroi,  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Mons,  and  thirteen  west  of  Charlcroi. 

Binch  was  built  in  1110,  and  surroumM  with  walla.  For 
a  long  tine  the  Countsof  Hainaull  were  MCttataaied  to  give 
itaa  a  dowry  wtth  their  eldest  dani^ten.  In  the  war  m> 
tween  Henry  II.  of  France  and  Charles  V.  in  l  .'.VI,  it  was 
taken  by  the  former  and  burnt,  but  was  soon  alU-r  rebuilt. 
In  1578  it  was  tv.  i  c  t  ikcti,  on-'-  i>\  the  SpaUianK,  and 
afterwards  by  the  French  under  the  command  of  the  Duk« 
of  AlMBfon.  It  wa-i  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Spaniurrls, 
andiwinniMd  in  their  possession  until  1668,  when,  under 
the  tVMty  of  Atx-la>Chapelle,  it  was  given  up  to  Ranee. 
Ten  years  later  this  town  again  came  under  toO  dominion 
of  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Nimegucn. 

Binch,  which  is  built  on  the  <>ummit  and  halfway  down 
a  hill,  is  remarkable  tor  the  picturesoue  Bpot»  which  lie 
about  it.  The  town  is  still  surrounded  bv  walls,  and  con- 
tains 760  houaea.  many  of  then  of  oonsiderahle  etegaoce. 
One  principal  street  traverses  it  flmn  one  end  to  the  other. 
It  contains  a  fine  snuare  ornamented  with  a  fountain,  a 
church,  a  college  established  m  17'2^  undtr  list;  management 
of  the  Augustines,  seven  elementary  schools,  and  an  hospital. 
Previous  to  the  burning  of  the  town  in  it  contained  a 
fine  eaatle,  which  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Maria, 
Qnenn  of  Hungary,  the  sister  of  Charles  V.  The  re- 
mains of  thn  banding  at  present  connst  of  a  scarp  flanked 
}>\  towers,  which  ha"?  been  converted  into  a  terrace  prome- 
nade, offering  very  flue  views:  the  rest  of  the  site  of  the 
castle  is  (UMnipied  by  kitchon-ganlcn 

Including  the  suburbs,  T.a  Rwjuette  and  Versailles, 
Binch,  in  January,  1830,  contained  hs7  houses,  occupied  by 
1215  fitnaiHes,  oonsisting  of  4878  individuals,  divided  as 
MUnn  t — 

MUMb      Vnitltt,  iWaV 
Sin^  .       •       .    1.S78       1,363  S,9S9 

Married       .       .        797  816  1,613 

Widows  and  widowers     121         205  326 


8,S94       2.584  4.878 
TliO  town  contuns  sevunl  manufactories.    The  chief 
branches  of  industry  are  connected  with  the  leather  trade, 
cmnprehending  tanning,  currying,  and  shoe-making,  in 

which  last  4 00  workmen  are  employ e<l.  On  the  16th  day  of 
rach  month  a  fair  i«  held  for  the  sale  of  horses  and  cattle : 
T  here  are  besides  thr«e  markotl  in  9Uh  W«Ok-Hm  Monday, 
Thursday,  anrl  Saturday. 

(Vander  Maelin's  Dulli9nmtdr»  QhgnplUqiit  d»  ta  Fro- 
9inoe  de  Hainaut."* 

BIN DR  ABUND,  a  large  antient  town  on  the  weat  bank 
of  the  river  Jumna,  about  thirty-f^vo  miks  N.N.W.  from 
ibe  city  of  Agra,  in  27^  34'  N.  lat.,  and  77'  34'  E,  long. 


.  The  superstitton  of  the  Hindus  has  invetted  1„  

with  a  high  degree  of  sanctity,  in  conaequenee  of  its  having 

been,  according  to  their  traditions,  the  residence  of  Krishna 
during  his  youth.  Severul  places  arc  pomted  out  as  th« 
'  scenes  of  various  exploitii  of  the  god,  and  many  pdgrims 
annually  And  their  wav  hither  to  wash  away  their  sius  in 
some  sacred  pools.  Tm  antient  Hindu  name  for  tlio  town 
( Vrindawma}  sinulles  a  giove  of  tulsi  tteea.  Such  a  gnvo 
still  exists,  and  mm  hannv  been  the  fkTourite  haunt  of 
Krishna,  has  now  become  the  resort  nf  numerous  rehgious 
mendicants,  who  waste  their  lives  there  in  filth  and  in- 
dolence. 

The  town  contains  many  temples,  all  nf  which  are  do<li- 
ca ted  to  Krishna :  the  largest,  distingui.->hed  from  the  rest 
as  the  great  crueifbcm  pagoda,  is  temarkablo  for  ita  sim^ 
and  the  elaborate  style  of  its  aichitootnre.  (Uaini]tDn*s£«il 

India  Gusetti'n.'i 

BIND  WEKD.    [See  CoNvoi.vottls.] 

BINGEN,  a  town  piciures<iui-ly  >ituaied  at  the  influx  of 
the  Nahe  into  the  Rhine,  m  that  part  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Hesse  (Hesse-Darmstadt),  which  is  called  'the  province 
of  the  Rhine,'  or  Rfaeniah-Hesse :  it  is  included  in  the 
circle  of  Altsev,  and  lies  between  Mayenre  and  Bacha.. 
rach  in  the  Rheingtiu,  at  the  entrance  of  the  ti  T-rr  v  vale 
of  th«  Rhine  between  Taunus  and  Hundsriick.  i  he  bridge 
of  stone  lead;ru;  i  i  i-s  the  Nahe  into  Bingen  is  trenerally 
supposed  to  have  been  cunstnictcd  by  Drusus,  the  Roman 
general,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  of  Klopp  upon  an  emi- 
nonea  near  the  town,  stand  upon  the  site  of  the  saatlo 
known  to  hsnw  been  bniit  by  the  same  eommander.  This 

fort  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  IC.T9,  \*ith  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  town.  The  '  Bing«rloch  that  adjums  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  bed  of  tin/  Rtnne,  which  m  former  times  was 
an  object  of  great  dreud  to  navigators,  from  the  sunken 
rocks  that  lay  across  it ;  tliere  was  then  no  other  channel 
lor  the  Miaage  of  vessels  but  a  venr  namw  one,  through 
which  the  pent>np  waters  were  funously  whirled,  with  a 
roar  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  several  miles  di>!ani  c.  The 
rocks  have  of  late  years  been  removed  by  blasting,  and  the 
pi  u;'  :  t!iL  Hingerloch  is  no  lunger  acroiupanicd  with 
any  danger.  On  a  little  island  not  far  from  this  spot  stands 
the  Mtiusethurm  or  Mauththurm,  a  tower  or  antient  toll- 
house,  which  is  rapidly  iiiUing  to  deeay.  Bingen  contains 
about  SM  houses  and  4500  innabitantB,  has  a  gymnasium 
or  public  grammar-school,  is  the  place  of  sa'p  t '  r  the  winca 
produced  in  its  vicinity,  particularly  on  the  Si  liafl;ichb<»nr 
(Mount  Scarlet),  manufactures  woollen-stufFs,  ii.c.,  jjio- 
se^scs  a  tannery,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trattic  upon  tiie 
Rhine.  The  average  brvadth  of  this  river,  between  Bingen 
and  CoUens,  is  1600  feet:  its  depth  between  Bingen  and 
Canb,  tHiieh  lies  opposite  to  Baeharaeh,  varies  flront  six  to 
twenty  feet;  and  at  Bingen  its  surface  is  iit  an  e^cxation  of 
2.15  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  whole  line  from 
Bingen  towards  Coblenz  aboundii  in  the  nmst  varied  ami 
romantic  scenery.  Bingen  is  in  49°  bb'  N.  lat..  and  f  49 
E.  long. 

BINGHAM,  a  parish  and  marketrtown  in  thewapen* 
take  of  North  Binglmm,  Noftmghatnsbire.  1 08  miles  N.N.W. 

IVom  London,  and  nine  miles  E  from  Nottingham.  The 
situation  of  the  town  is  rather  low,  in  the  fertile  vale  of 
Belvoir;  but  being  surrounded  with  high  gmunds,  all  in  a 
state  of  rich  cultivation,  the  views  in  the  vicinitv  are 
pleasant  and  extensive.  From  the  foundatipne ef  bnudinga 
being  frequently  discovered,  ftom  ita  giving  nam*  to  no 
hunmod  in  which  it  stands,  and  firom  its  reHiknis  ettabNsk- 
ment  and  collegiate  church,  of  a  date  nearly  a-  r M  tv^.  the 
Conquest,  it  seems  that  Bingham  was  formerly  ,i  nmch 
more  important  place  than  i\i  pre -cnt.  The  :i:rirket  is  held 
on  Thursday,  and  the  fa  r-  are  on  the  13»h  ami  Uth  of 
February,  first  Thursday  m  May,  Thursday  in  Whitsun 
week  (the  holiday  fair).  May  31st,  and  8tb  and  9tii  of  No* 
vember.  The  principal  ore  thooi  in  Febmaiy,  at  WUtiun- 
tide,  and  in  November. 

The  town,  which  consists  chiefly  of  two  parallel  streets, 
is  well  paved;  the  market-plaoe  is  oxtensivc,  and  has  com- 
modious shambles.  The  nouses  have  been  erected  with 
little  attention  to  regularity ;  they  are  generally  neat,  Had 
some  of  them  handsom;.  The  parish  conUined  372  houses 
in  1631 ;  the  popuiatbn  was  1737  persons,  of  whom  908 
were  females.  The  churrJi,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  % 
strong  and  heavy  buildini;,  consisting  nf  a  nave  ami  iv-o 
side  aisles,  bmily  lighted,  ihmi.^'  n.  :  <,'re;a  iiiLn^urc  Vj  iho 
upper  part  of  the  nave  having  beep  lowered,  when  a  comn- 
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derable  purt  was  tak.eu  down,  uml  the  whole  repaired  ih 
1684.  The  churcli  hai  a  curious  early  En^  isli  tower,  and 
ft  later  beKry-story  and  spire,  The  cornice  of  the  tower  is 
(tarious,  and  there  are  the  reuiaius  of  statues  which  bave 
served  for  pinnacles.  The  piers  of  the  cbucob,  vbidi  u» 
small,  hav«  varied  foliage  of  excellent  design  and  exwutlon. 
some  late  early  Englibh,  others  very  early  decorated.  The 
transepts  and  chancel  are  of  later  date  than  the  nave;  the 
ohancel,  which  is  lofty,  spacious,  and  well  li^lit*-J,  is  joined 
hj  %  very  fine  arch  to  the  body  of  the  church.  There  are  iu 
thi»  dnirch  both  early  Bnglkh  dfloorated  and  perpendicular 
windows.  The  church  has  aBOODlBodatMia  tn  800  pcrsoos ; 
tho  living  is  a  rectory  id  the  diocese  of  York  wvrth  1503/.  (Kir 
;innutn.  Speed  nientiom  u  nolle^^'e  uf  St.  Mary  iu  this  place 
vultiod  at  the  Dissolution  at  4U/.  1 1.^.,  but  Dup^dale  sny» 
only  4/.  1  \». ;  it  seems  to  have  been  u  f^mld  or  chunlry .  The 
Primitive  and  Wcslcyan  MethocUsts  have  places  of  wur>hip 
inthetovtn.  Thomas  Tealby,  gent,  who  died  in  1721-2, 
left  100/.  to  the  parish,  one  half  of  tbe  intMHtof  which  was 
to  be  «m{)lo>-ed  in  plaring  poor  flhildreo  *t  aohooL  With 
Xhh  sum  and  15/.  additional  from  other  bequests,  the 
churchwardens  bought  lands,  tho  proportion  of  the  renu 
ftviu  which  applicable  to  the  last  mentioned  purpose  is 
71.  lOs.  per  annum,  which  is  paid  to  the  parish  school- 
master for  instructing  in  readmg  ten  poer  children,  boys 
or  girls,  of  the  fuidx  of  Bingham,  who,  as  well  m  th^ 
master,  are  appointed  by  the  parish  authorities.  The  school- 
in:i>ter  usually  affords  <:ratuitous  instruction  to  a  few 
additional  children,  and  he  has  many  pay  scholars.  The 
average  number  of  children  i^  about  forty ;  hut  there 
were .  sixty -one  in  the  school  when  the  commissioners 
wars  Ihem  m  1628.  Tbo  above  endowment  has  been  in- 
erwased  bj  19L  per  umim,  being  the  interest  of  a  share 
oT  150/.  in  the  Grantham  Canal  Navigation,  which  some 
inhabitants  of  the  town  bought  with  the  proceeds  of  several 
plays  wltich  they  acted  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  lu  the 
severe  winter  of  1783-4.  This  amount  was  not  appro- 
priated to  purposes  of  education  until  1827.  (Tbmby's 
Additions  to  Thoroton's  Antiquities  of  Nottingnim$hire ; 
Beautm  qf  England  and  Wal^t;  Riekman's  Attempt, 
Tipenty-ffrtt  Report  of  the  Commissionert  for  inquiring 
conciv-nin^  Chartltcs.) 

BINGLEY,  a  aiarket-tuwn  and  parish  in  the  wapentake 
of  Sky  rack,  in  the  West  Riding;  of  Yorkshire,  179  miles 
N.W.  from  London  and  31  miles  W.S.W.  from  York.  The 
name  si|pifles  '  the  field  of  Bingcl  or  Bing,'  the  original  pro- 
prietor in  Saxon  times.  In  Domesday  it  is  called  Bmg- 
AtMa,  and  was  one  of  thirty-two  lordships  which  the  Con- 
queror gave  to  Emeis  de  Burun.  It  had  then  six  hamlets 
belonging  to  it.  The  manor  afterwards  went  through  a 
Kroat  number  of  hands,  and  was  ultimately  bought  in  1668 
by  Robert  Benson,  £m|,,  whoie  son  was  created  Lord  Biog- 
ley  by  Queen  AniM.  wliaae  deeeeodant  in  tbe  female  line 
is  tbe  present  proprietor.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  an  eminence  between  the  river  Aire  and  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  partly  of  brick 
and  partly  of  stone,  and  consists  chieBy  of  one  long  street, 
in  which  the  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays.  The  market 
was  graotoJ  by  King  John  at  tho  instance  of  tbe  tben  pro- 
prieCor,  William  de  Ganl.  The  fain  are  on  tbe  85di  Ja- 
nuary and  the  S&tb,  26tb,  and  27th  of  August.  The  parish 
of  Bingloy  at  present  consists  of  four  hamlets,  namely,  Bing- 
ley,  Harden,  Mickeltliwaite,  and  Merton,  the  three  first  of 
wluch  cotisitiiutt;  one  tuwtusliip,  and  Merton  another.  These 
hamlets  provide  for  their  own  poor  separately,  but  join  in 
the  support  of  tbe  cbiucb  aecordin^  to  their  populatiotu 
The  number  of  houses  in  tin  townsbip  of  Binglcy,  Harden, 
snd  Mtnklethwaite,  was  1606  in  1831,  and  the  population 
amounted  to  8036  persons,  of  whom  4037  were  females.  This 
i»  ISfil  higlior  than  at  the  census  of  1821,  and  tbe  great 
iTK  reuM  m  attributed  to  the  extension  of  the  worsted  and 
•111  IT  manufactures.  The  population  of  the  whole  parish  was 
9256.  Tbe  mannfsctute  of  wonted  yam  is  earned  on  to  a 
eonii&rable  extent  in  tb*  town  and  neigbbourliood»  besides 
which  there  are  some  cotton-spinning  concerns,  a  paper 
manufactory,  and  some  trade  in  malt.  The  church  dedi- 
cated to  All  Souls  was  given  to  the  priory  of  Drax  by  \Vi]- 
Uam  Paganell,  the  founder,  in  the  tuitc*  (»f  Archbishop 
Tburstau,  who  held  the  see  of  York  from  1 1 1 9  to  1 1 47.  It 
is  a  plain  and  decent  strueture,  aecommodating  SOOpenons. 
U  was  probably  restored  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VnC,  wbich 
Wbitaker  demonstrates  to  have  boon  the  sera  in  which  most 
«f  the  cburobes  of  this  diAtrict  were  enlarged  and  adorned. 


The  devout  hbcralily  of  the  people,  which  had  previoiiulj 
exliauBted  itself  in  benefactions  to  monastic  e^stabUahmenti, 
then  directed  iUtelf  to  tbe  improvement  of  the  parish 
churches,  which  had  been  comparatively  nej^hMLtl.  Tbe 
linng  IS  a  dleobargad  TieanMein  tbe  diaceaa  of  York.  Ilii 
in  tbe  gift  of  tiw  ciown,  andflie  aanaal  ineoaM  b  tithMtd 

at  233/.  in  the  recent  report  of  the  co^lr;li^siL  r!>  f  r  ir,- 
quiring  into  ecclesiastical  revenues;  but  il.is  is  aoiucwh.ii 
overrated  ;  the  income  arises  principally  from  Easter  dut.i. 
There  are  also  in  the  town  chapels  lor  tLe  Metbodiati,  Ba> 
tisu,  and  Independents.  In  the  reign  of  Bency  VuL 
William  Wooler  devised  certain  laadi^  lbs  mnta  to  be  ap- 
propriBtadtoinvdienabUnc  a  scbooloaslertoleaeb  gnonir 
within  the  town  of  Bingley.  The  commissiODera  who  la- 
quired  into  the  state  of  this  charity  in  \61i  vested  the  power 
of  appointing  and  removing  the  master,  and  of  reoeimK 
the  rentj),  in  a  committee  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  decmd 
that  the  master,  besides  being  comjpetcnt  to  bring  up  bit 
pupiU  in  tbe  doetrioesof  Cbiutiani^,  mtut  b»  *of  anr- 
tuous  and  relbmed  eoone  of  conversatioa,  no  light  er  As- 
ordered  person,  and  industrious  and  dilii^ent  in  teach i:  ;:, 
and  moderate  and  discreet  in  his  correctioms.'  The  eiiduv- 
ment,  as  increased  by  subsequent  benefactions,  produocJ 
about  375/.  per  annum  at  the  time  of  the  ouiiimiasiooat 
visit;  tbe  income  is  received  by  the  master,  wbo  also  occa- 

K'  w  a  good  botaie  and  garden  beiooging  to  tbe  institutioai 
t  the  master  bas  to  pay  45^  out  of  tbe  entire  amount  ts 
the  ])  j  i:,  and  gives  a  salary  of  80/.  to  the  usher.  The  net 
income  to  the  master,  after  paying  the  charities  U>  tbe  poor 
and  the  usher,  docs  not  now  exceed  250/.  Tbe  Cbaril> 
Commissioners,  who  were  there  in  1 826,  say,  '  tbe  pr«se&l 
master  used  to  receive  and  educate  boarders,  but  bas  lately 
diiconliniied  t»do  so.  In  his  time  tbe  school  has  been  at- 
tended  oeeaslonany  by  between  twenty  and  thirty  fir« 
scholars  at  a  time,  but  there  w-ere  tea  free  sch  ilars  only  ta 
the  school  at  the  time  of  this  inquiry.  The  Ixjys  are  taught 
reading,  vtrilin^,  and  accounts,  at  a  moderate  charge, 
and  they  are  instructed  in  English  and  in  tbe  prindptes 
of  religion.'  We  an  informed  that  from  twentv  to  thirty 
fiRM  scholars  ia  tbe  general  number  attending  tbe  school ; 
tbe  eireumsfanee  of  there  bein<7  only  ten  at  tbe  time  ol 
(he  Commissioners'  inquire  >.  ,i  -Lin-  ii  s  urrence.  Tbe 
school  is  strictly  a  i;raiumiir  s<-hi>ol ;  and  writing  and  ae> 
counts  are  only  taught  for  the  accommodation  of  the  iah^ 
bitants.  There  is  also  a  large  national  school  in  tbe  town. 
(WhiUker's  History  of  Creaen;  Beautiat  ^  Engird 
and  fValet;  Stpenteenth  Beport  ^  the  Commitnonen  fat 
inquiring  concerning  Charitiet;  Communt'eation  frm 
BinffUu.  &c.) 

BINNACLE,  an  article  used  an  board  ship  whieb  cue- 
tains  the  compass.  It  is  placed  next  the  steersman,  and  » 
divided  into  compartments  for  containing  an  iMitr-^aaa  aad 
a  lamp.  In  order  that  the  compass  majf  remain  iiiiaBin  Iti 
by  any  local  cause,  the  binnacle  is  not  put  to;;ether  mah 
nails  or  anv  iron  work.  Bittacle,  being  an  abbre  viatic  a  of 
tho  French  word  habilack,  a  .<«mall  habitation,  wa«  the 
name  formerly  given  to  this  article,  and  it  is  so  calkd  at 
Johnson's  Dictionary  ;  but  it  is  now  written  biuaacle. 

BINO'CULUS  (zoologv).  Geoffroy,  Leaeh ;  4pmM,  Scofu 
Cuv..  Latr. ;  Zi'muAt*.  IfulL  Lam.;  Jftwoflflbt,  Lbia. 
Fabr.  Of  these  names,  Apiu  is  *hat  now  generally  ap- 
plied to  a  (;enus  of  phyllopodous  crustaceans  inhab.iuk- 
frc-sh-waler  ditclics,  pmils,  and  sta^jnani  waters.  They  ir« 
Kre<;ariuus  and  occur  often  in  innumerable  quautttics. 
Sometimes  whole  swarms  are  swept  away  by  VK^sat  wia^ 
and  have  been  seen  to  fall  like  rain.  Tbe  tfnn%  aad  the 
comneiioenMnt  of  summer  are  the  eeaaona  «kan  thof  ai» 
most  ecnxunonly  found ;  and  they  often  appear  suddenly  m 
great  numbers  in  accidental  rain-water  puddles  where  tbrr 
never  have  been  before  seen,  as  well  as  in  ponds.  They 
grow  rapidly,  feed  freely  on  tadpoles,  are  ail  provided  vtfk 
eggs,  though  naturalists  have  not  as  yet  been  •llB|»4i^ 
tinguishthe  sexes,  and  some  eonsidar  'tbat  tlMf«aaiin». 
duce  the  species  without  tbs  aid  of  a  aeeand  mfividii^L 
The  eggs  are  supposed  to  preserve  the  living  prir.t-:p!r  'or  * 
long  time  in  a  dry  state;  and  this  would  account  tor  ihe  r 
sudden  appearance  in  preat  numbers  in  placen  when-  a  :a.. 
of  rain  has  formed  a  jkmA  in  a  situation  prevuHislv  drj. 
They  (gradually  arrive  at  the  perfect  derelopment  ec  Amm 
organs  by  a  sueoession  of  moulu.  IL  re- 
marks that  tbef  are  often  devoured  by  tbe  imnimu  vagtA 
The  generic  name  Binorulut  appears  to  be  uancoe^aaij. 
and  that  given  by  Scopuli  should  be  restored ;  tbe  true 
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Lbmdibm  m  mwiiM  nnus.  making  a  mtunl  group  of 
dtflmnt  form  and  habiu;  Luumbub's  g«iiu,  IfMoeiiAifl, 

flompnbends  Aput,  Limultu,  and  other  eraataesant.  Dr. 
Leach  has  formed  a  genus  (Lepidurus)  of  thoM  species 
whieb  bare  a  plate  between  the  bristles  of  the  tail,  but,  aa 
Caviar  thinks,  unnecesaahly.  The  species  figure<l  is  Aput 
mndnUm,  iMt,  {Ltpithirui proimtUM,  Leaeb;  Monoeuiiu 
JbpuhUn.}  Th«  ganosoMuitiii  Bnglnd,nMMi^aad 


[Ap<w  pmdMhN.] 


vhieh 


BINOMIAL,  in  dselm.  mmm  ai 

>  two  terms,  such  as 

a  +  b        6  — car        tfg  —  pff 
an  may  be  considered  and  uaed  aa  a  binomial 
tin  vhidi  it  may  be  said  la  aontain  two  tanna: 

s-f 

wiMn  pot  in  die  form 

(•  +  6)  +  (c  -  e)  « 

ia  a  biiMMBial.  the  terma  of  which  are  a  -I-  ^and  («  -> 

BINOMIAL  THRORBM,  by  far  the  moat  impaitaat 
theorem  in  common  algebra,  first  announced  by  Newton,  aa 
will  pri-seiitly  appear.  It  is  frequently  called  on  the  Conti- 
nent the  bmonie  de  Newton,  and  is  engraved  on  his  tomb 
in  Wettainster  Abbey.  In  explaining  tfab  theorpm,  we 
ibaU  eanaifer  ourselves  as  writing  for  tfaMS  who  have  alread  y 
awh  a  knowledge  of  algebra  aa  win  anaMa  Ihtm  easily 
M  tawgaiea  tha  varioiia  laiiiiMbBi  «f  vhhb  «a  laabe 
use. 

The  binomial  theorem,  coupled  with  those 
ibeorema  fitm  which  it  springe,  is  aa  foUowa 
(1.)  lfalM4Bnoledlqre^,a«b]r^.aa«bra^fti.,lh«l 


=  a—  (m  >  Hi. 


(2.)  The  equations  in  ( I .)  will  hold  good  when  the  symbol 
a"  is  considered,  provided  that  a'  always  sinniflea  uni'tif. 

(3.)  The  equaiioDa  in  (1.)  will  hold  good  when  negative 
Mpenaiiti  are  employed,  pvoeided  (hat 


means  - 
a 


means  - ,  &c 


(4.)  The  eqoationa  in  (I.)  will  hold  good  when  fractional 
•  '  ^  ihat 


.    M  fearthMolaf  a  Iba. 


a' 


find  alee  that 


means  (a*)^  the  cube  root  of  a* 
•«    (a*)^  the  seventh  root  of  a* 

m 

•*    ,     («r>'  the  ath  root  of  a" 


(5.)  BinomicU  Theorem.  In  all  the  preceding  fiaMI»tlMt 
is,  whether  n  be  whole  or  fractional,  positive  or  negative. 


n~\H-2n-3 


ar*  +  &c.. 


2       3  4 

the  preceding;  bein^  a  series  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms 
in  all  cases,  except  only  where  n  is  a  poMtive  whole  uniB* 
her.  The  pth  term  of  the  preceding  expression  ia 

n-1 n-2  H-p+2 
•"g  g~   p„i 

which  expres<w^s  any  terra  after  the  sornnd. 

(6.)  The  preceding  series  is  convergent,  whatever  may 
be  the  value  of  n,  whenever  x  is  less  than  1 .  If  x  be  greater 
than  1 .  it  is  alwaya  divergent ;  but  the  aerie«  renaining  after 
any  term  mav  M  eapreieed  fat  a  Unite  Ibm,  aa  ftUowar^ 
Let  V,,  Vj,  V,,  &c.  represent  the  several  terms  of  the  pre- 
oeding  series,  then  all  the  terms  after  the  plh  term  are  a» 
*   '    '  '  datelopment  of  a  term  of  the  fonn 


v,+,  (1  +  ex)—'. 

where  d  is  a  function  of  at,  lh»  arithmetical  value  of  which 
iakHthaaiuiitj;  eethat 

(I  +  ^  ■  V.  +  V,  +  . . .  .•+  V,+  V;+»  (1  + 

The  preceding  theorem,  though  theoretically  necessary  to 
rhn  do  nnt  allow  the  use  of  dircrgent  serios,  is  of  no 
imwtieal  use  in  the  deterromation  of  (I  4-  x)',  smcc  the  de- 
terminetiOB  of  •taelf  iatha  wiw dtOenU praUem  afthe 
two. 

Wa  ahall  oaw  ghre  the  early  history  aftiiie  thaonai,  wtfh 
iona  fewartt  ii|Nn  its  demoastcation* 
Befbre  ^e  time  of  Vieta,  no  materials  fhr  its  expression 

wore  in  the  hands  of  algebr  ii^ts.  That  writer  first  used 
^t'tuTul  svniboU  of  determinate  number:  and  m  his  wurk-i 
we  find  tbu  first  rude  cases  of  the  binomial  theurem,  though 
only  in  the  reaulta  of  simple  multiplications,  and  without 
the  disoovery  of  any  law  of  eonnasioa  among  the  eeeflleients. 
For  instance,  in  his  Ad  kgiUieem  ifmotam  mUe  priont, 
we  find  the  following : 

*  Sit  latus  unum  A,  alterum  B.  Dico  A  (iuaJ.-quadratum  + 
A  cube  in  B  quater,+A  quadrate  in  B  c^uadratum  6exies,-f 
A  in  B  cubum  quater.  +  B  guad.-quadiatat  SBouari  A  +  B 

quad-quadratu.'    This  we  should  now  express  thus : 

(o  +6)*  =  a*  -f  4  a»  6  +  6  a*  6"  +  4  o  6'  +  b\ 
The  eoeflleients  of  the  binomial  theorem,  in  the  case  of  a 
whole  exponent,  had  long  been  derived  tnm  the  method 
employed  in  what  Pascal  called  the  Arithmetieal  THangle. 

ana  Bripps  the  abacus  TrAyx("lf^'>i-  To  trace  the  bistort'  of 
this  methwl  would  here  lead  us  too  far  [see  Fioithatk 
NuUBKRs]:  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  Lucas  de  Borgo, 
Stifel,  Stevinus,  Victa,  and  others,  all  bad  in  their  possession 
something  Unmu  which,  if  we  did  not  knew  that  such  simple 
relations  were  diflteuU  to  diasofnr,  wa  ahould  say  a  little 
attention  would  bava  eiialled  tiMn  la  tnd  tha  ttst  glimpse 
of  the  binomial  theoiam,  whidi,  OS  We  shall  pnoeed  to  state, 
occurred  to  Bri{i^»«. 

The  abacu*  of  the  last-mentioned  writer  above  alluded  ta 
is  as  follows  (we  have  only  reversed  right  and  left) : 

1         1         1         I         1  &c. 


2 
3 
4 
5 

8ro. 


3 

6 
10 
15 

&c. 


4 

10 
20 
35 
&c. 


5 

15 

35 
70 

&c. 


6  &c 
21  &c. 
56  &o. 
126  fte. 

&c. 


In  which  each  number  is  formed  by  addiug  that  on  the  lefl 
to  thi^  immediately  above.    On  whkli  tTneononutria 


of  the  fourth  power,  5,  10,  10.  5  of  the  fifth  power,  and  so 
on.  Briggs  therefore  knt'w  the  (iepcndenco  ot  these  coeffi- 
cients on  Uie  preceding  columns  of  figurate  numbers,  but 
bM  the  algahnkal  espresaion  for  the  nth  of  each  class. 

Tim  next  stepwaa  aade  by  Wallis,  in  hia  Jn'Mawftaa 
hi/Monuit,  puUkM     Mftf,  Qaa  of  tha  gMfc  aliiaaia 
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of  tbis  worV  was  the  determination  of  tb«  anM  of»elw  «rf 
earres.  involving  a  problem  amounting  to  the  oetMBdM* 
tioit«f 

bomX  =  Q  tox-l 

where  m  i*  a  whole  number.  Tn  thil  U  dadOMt  tlw  alge- 

braiciil  L-xpreMions  f..r  an^  fi^; urate  number,  but  notm  the 
fbm  in  which  Newton  allerward*  gave.  For  example,  he 

,/  +  !  1  +  2 


 6   ^  '    2       3  ' 

tbaaA  H  appears  he  knew  the  latter  form.  But  he  con- 
fine.! himself  almoet  mtiidjr  to  the  dajbuto  integral,  and 
d.d  not  exhibit  his  reeoUs  in  ihefernior  tn  alflMoteneB. 
His  work  is  broken  into  propoeitiona.  after  the  manner  of 
the  antienu,  and  the  simple  form  in  which  Newton  after- 
waids  enuntiated  bis  result*  d  m  ^  not  q>pear  (that  w  c  m 
And)  in  hi«  work.  ltwa»  as  foilowm  using  the  noutwn 
diwdy  adopted,  or  rather  Newton  expressed  it  as  follows, 
and  in  the  method  of  expjwwm  i»  the  happy  MmpUAMtion 
whirh  led  him  to  the  Uaomial  thMmw.  In  imm  eelumn 
IS  il  r-  I  .n  of  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  m  question; 
in  the  second  the  area  included  between  Uie  absciasa,  the 
««natwalitfcxtM«itiM,nd«iM 

(l±«*)'  x±|x«  +  i** 

&e. 

Willit  bud  ■ugseated  that  the  method  of  delemin ;  a  'j;  the 
ma  of  the  cinOe  depMldfld  uptn  toding  a  mean  term  be- 
Z!een  1  and  I  in  the^Mfi-.l. «.  A.        made  by  takmg 

the  lower  sicii  in  the  preceding  set,  and  roakinJCjV  *  »  MJ" 
was  considering  the  total  areas).  For  the  ordinan  or  1M 
dielo  Wng  V 1  -  <r»,the  exponent  of  which  is  ^.  the  mean 
betwwn  0  and  1.  the  questioB  reduced  itself  to  this  :  If  0, 
1  2.  &c..  operated  upon  aeeaiding  to  a  certain  law,  give  the 
r;sdt»  1,  l!  ,V  &c«  »hat  will  4  give  whM  "P^? 
according  to  the  same  law?  This  interpolatioo  M  attemptwl, 
and  obtuint'd  his  well  known  and  remarkable  expn  s-i n  fur 
Ibe  latio  of  the  circular  area  to  the  square  on  it»  aij-meier. 
llBt  beeould  not  succeed  in  the  interpolation,  and  as  he  in- 
forms us  himself  in  hU  ii/*»6ra,  afterwanis  published 
1 685,  •  he  gave  it  «■  »  OiiBg  nol  fiwaible.  one  difficulty 
beinR  that  he  could  not  imagine  a  series  wilb  mm  tban 
one  term  and  less  than  two,  which  it  seemed  to  Bhn  tn«  in- 
terpolated series  must  have.  And  here  the  qi;«t  r,n  rested 
till  it  was  taken  up  by  Newton.  The  latter,  in  a  celebrated 
letter  to  OMenbttig*  dated  October  24.  1676.  speakinp  of 
some  development*  tbsn  Bowlv  dUoovered  by  Leibnita,  gives 
the  binomial  theorem.  We  ihall  give  his  own  words  (that 
is.  translated  from  the  Latin).  'In  the  begiaiuiigar  my 
mathematical  studies,  when  I  happened  to  meet  with  the 
works  of  our  cek  hnUeil  WalUs.  in  considering  the  series,  by 
the  intercalation  of  which  lie  exhibiU  the  area  ol  the  circle 

and  hyperbola.'   He  then  goes  on  to  describe  what  we 

have  already  alluded  to..,.' fcr  interpolating  between  these 
I  remarked  that  in  all  the  «rtt  term  *as  and  ttie  second 
tt  rini,  v-re  in  urithtnctlcul  progression.  ...the*  the  tWlllrst 
terms  of  the  seritb  to  be  intercalated  should  bo 

ill 

3 

For  the  remaining  intercalation*  I  mdeelad  that  the  deno- 
minators were  in  arithmetical  pragmrion;  M  that  only  the 
numerical  coefficients  of  the  numeraton  lanMUMOtO  oe 
investigatwl.  But  these,  in  the  alternate  •»•«.  were  tbe 
figures  of  the  powers  of  the  number  eleven,  namely  11,11, 
lis  n*;  that  is,  in  the  first  1 ;  in  the  second  1.  i  ;  m 
tbe  Aiid  1,  2,  1 ;  in  the  fourth  1,  3.3.  1 :  in  the  Mm  i,  4. 
6,  4,  1.  I  inqoiied,  tbetefbre,  in  what  manner  all  the  re- 
maining ftguwft  eoold  be  Iband  ftwn  tb»  to*  tw>;  and  I 
found  that  if  the  first  figure  be  called  «,  all  ty  Wt  oonM 
be  found  by  the  continual  uiultiplicatioo  of  UM  tMim  oiHW 
tmnnb 

•  This  rule,  therefore,  I  applied  to  the  interpolation  of  the 
aeries.   And  since  in  the  circle  the  aeoond  twm  is  i  X  *  a^. 

1  made  m  =  4  whenee  I  tond  tb*  nqiM  mn  «f  the 

'    '  tobe 
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•     a      4      T  » 

'  This  waa  mf  flnt  iatrodnetiMi  to  such  modiutaonis  .\rA 
it  would  bam  fone  otitof  vn  mnoiy*  had  I  noc  cart  my 
eyes  on  tone  or  my  ttocea  «  ww  ii«eks  rinee.   But  wMn  I 

had  lmrn-,l  ihf.Ke  (hingt,  I  prMtnttif  eonhdered  that  tk* 
term*  themitelvet  (1  -  (1  -af»)\  (1  -*■)*.  &c-  might  be 
inUrpdated  in  the  tame  netmet  at  the  areca  general'  i 
/jroM  M«M,  and  tbntnodiingnain  was  me»*ary  except  tbe 
omusioii  of  the  denomfamiom  1, 9. ».  f.  &«.  in  Um  terna 
expressing  the  areas :  that  is.  that  the  cocflicienU  of  tne 


quaati^  to  bo  iataraalated  (1  -3^}\  or  (i  -a'A  v 


m  —  2  m  -  4  „  . 
y    X   Stc- 


rally  (1  -  **)"  would 

the  terms  of  the  series, 
Ti  -  I 

y    X  — 

J  4 

Newton  then  proceed*  to  relau  vbat  he  proved  ihes« 
operations  bf  actual  multiplication,  and  afterward*  by  ap- 
plying  the  MnHwm  cute  for  the  extiactioa  of  roota.  which 
gatre  the  same  results.  He  then  ttales  that  be  knew  the 

common  kf^urithmic  series  by  the  same  method,  and  dNt 
being  til  ri  luuch  pleased  with  such  investigationa.  he  ceil- 
timj.  (1  tliem  until  the  ap|)car;inr.'  nf  Mercator's  Ixiganth- 
motechniai  when,  suspecting  that  Mercator  bad  made  tbe 
same  discoveries  (which  however  waa  not  the  case)  befoie  he 
(Novtan)  was  of  an  afo  to  writ*,  he  began  to  care  Uttle 
dboQt  proaeenting  his  tesearehee. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  Ni?^t->n  bad  preriouslv  giTOi  tbe 
theorem  itself  in  a  fonner  letter  to  Oldenburg,  dated  Jane 
13,  1676,  with  more  copious  i  x.nnpU  i:  the  statement  of  it 
is  as  ftdlows *  The  extraction  of  raoU  is  much  shortened 
bjr  this  tliaoMn* 

where  A  means  the  first  term  itself,  B  tboiOOOiidteitB.fcc. 

It  must  therefore  be  noticed,  and  similar  things  are  Lx.ft 
mon  in  the  history  of  discovery,  that  several  of  thote  theortu.^ 
which  are  nowanoog  the  sini|^lo  consequences  of  the  bi- 
nomial thaoveia,  wwa  in  fact  disooNered  before  it.  Tba* 
Menator  and  Jamsa  Gregory  had  ahcady  used  tha  lo^ritb* 
mic  series,  and  Newtons  discovery  itself  wa»  ^^taeoo- 
sequenoe  of  any  attempt  at  the  general  dereloptneat  ef 
(I  +  x)m,  but  of  the  series  tat  JO  -  x*}'  d  x,  w  hich  wm* 
(halwacn  cartain  Umiia)  ioaplied  in  the  discoveriea  ot  Walltt. 

Newton  gave  no  odiar  demonstration  of  hia  thaonaa  «■ 
cept  the  verification  by  multiplication  or  aatoal  astiaflliML 
The  theorem  of  Stirling  (commonly  called  after  MMilamiiil 


(P-HPQ)-  =  P 


and  that  of  Taylor,  being 


iierril  theorems  of  wh-f 


X  - 


the  binomial  is  a  particular  case,  uoan  diverted  the  attenti^i 
of  mathematicians.    James  Bernoulli  first  demc.n>tnited 
tha  ease  of  wb^  and  positive  powm  b^'  the  applicaiion  (f 
the  theory  of  eomlHnations,  in  his  treatise  De  Arte  C<^jk- 
fundi,  published  after  his  death  in  171J.   Maofawrin.  ia  ha 
fluxions,  published  in  1  742,  gave,  a*  WW  WBlider,  th*  Iflt 
general  demonstration :  for  though  he  employs  tluxiaov 
yet  he  had  not,  as  he  himself  notices  (page  6o7).  '  made  ck' 
of  this  theorem  in  demonstrating  tbe  rules  in  the  durrt 
nmlh^  of  ihnriffltHf'   In  later  times,  when  the  avidity  vi'Ji 
whieh  the  tasnhs  of  die  nodem  analysis  were  sou^t  Wta 
so  far  to  subside  as  to  allow  matbematisians  to  look  at  aid 
discuss  the  grounds  on  whidi  the  aavoial  pnnciploa  ww* 
established,  a  host  of  demonstrations  appeared,  eecb  of  »l; 
met  with  objectors:  for  it  is  a  property  of  all  the  iamA- 
toantal  theorems  of  every  branch  of  mathematics  to  be  lo- 
capable  of  establishment  in  a  manner  in  which  all 
agree,  though  the  theorens  thenaadvaa  are  held  in£t' 
pu table.   Among  these  demonstrations  are  those  of  J«HS 
Bernoulli,  Maclaurin.  Landen,  Epinus,  Stewart,  Bale. 
Ugrange.  L  Huilier,  Manning,  Woodhouse,  HutUm.  B.r 
nycastle,  Knight,  Robertson,  Creswe^ll,  Swinburne,  li^i 
iSrlacOte.    We  i^taW  not  discuss  the  various  ohjf<-t»or\v  be- 
aauia  thay  apidy  as  much  to  the  general  doctrine  of  mfim'.r 
setias  a*  to  the  binomial  theorem  in  particular ;  and  «« 
must  refer  the  reader  to  TATLOa's  TuGBBM.    Ww  AsU 
however  allude  to  the  principal  objeetfcNi*  after  we  bare  |^Nn 
what  appears  to  us  a  sutlicient  proof  of  tbe  tboorefll(tf 
rather  after  we  have  iiulicated  the  steps  of  such  a  ^oaL 

m 

D^tioH,-~Bj  (1  +  »)'  wenaaa  (ssandiibatoiiriMle 
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gives  (1  +  J)" ;  and  by  the  expansion  of  (I  +  x)",  we  mean 
•a  al^bnical  aehes  of  powen  of  x  (posttiv*  or  iM|nttv«L 
vbole  or  <hwtioiMl)  vhkb     itt  tlw  dgriinled  in^^ 

•f  (1  +  «)•, tnd  wlneb,  when  it  is  coarergent,  h««  (1  +  ar)* 
§br  its  arithmetical  limit  or  sum. 

TA^em  1.— Tlio  welUknown  proof  of  the  expansion  of 
O  «)^«limnuftpOiitiwirhobniiiiib«vgMi« 


(1  +      =  I  +  2x  +  x» 
(I  +      =  1  +  3*  +  3*«  +  x»  &o. 
Tbim  theorem  ia  not  afaaolutely  neoesmry.  as  we  shall  see. 
2KMraM  8.— If  Hmm  Im  Miy  fiiiMtiMiir4,BMB0far.  fa, 

tlken  f     mnit  Iw  C"  lAm  C  k  «w  qwu^ 
of  «. 

Fortlwoonditioiigim 

f  (a)  X  f  (6  -i;  c)  »  f  (a  +  6  -t-  c) 

or  f  (o)  X  f  (A)  X  #(c)  -  f  («  +  6  +  c) &c. 

which  leads  (sappottng  b,  tte.,  to  be  tamaUr  equal  to  a) 
to  the  oquatioDs 

f  (««)    (f^)'  «=  ♦(Jn  a'),  Stc. 
^trhtn  m  woA  as  an  any  whole  numbm,  and  u,  a',  kc,  an 
quantitiM  wbatMom.  Let  u  tapp)w««foi»<^  wl 

gives 

f(mif)  m  f  (nay  or  ff      »  (f  a}* 


erf  a' «  (^aror^ 


=  {far 


Aguuk,  the  supposed  universality  of  the  first  equation 
^ (0)  X  f  («)  s  f  <9  H-0)  s  ^(a) 


•o  that  the  equation  f(na)  =  a)'  is  true  for  all  values  of 
«:  if  ai»e  =  1,  this  givaa  ^ii       (I)  j-,  and  ^ (Dig  „ot  » 

Jj|nc^«Bofa»|jnwjd sjMbol » :  tat f (1)  b C, whieh gives 

Tbh  thaflnn  ft  tlio  ftiiidainenul  part  of  Euler'&  proof  of 
the  binomial  theorem. 

Theorem  3.— If  the  values  of  'i  and  b  may  be  made  as 
new  to  oqiialHj  ai  «•  plMiOt  thM  tho  HnU  «r  tho  ftMliaii 

ia  tuf*** 


a-6 

In  the oase  wbmo  Mi* a 
tho  well-known  theorem 

(a* -*»)-;- (a =  a  +  6 

(a*  -  i^)-?-(o  -  A)  =  a'  +  a**  +  oi'  +  a'  &0. 
iMn  be  a  Bositive  firactiou,  for  iiutUHabf ;  and  kta ^  a*, 
A  =  ^.   Then  a'=  a»,  6*  =  fi^  und 

o'-        o*  — 0«         a  +i3 


*      rf  — i3*      a'  +"ai3  +  ^» 

the  limit  of  which,  whtA  a  f^mitim  tol^ i»  9m— 3^  or 
;:<»    .  b  tlw  M 


or 


ease  mav  be  piavod. 
Nov  kt »  ba 


way  any  other 


iqritli'-^triMwfis  poritha. 


^— A*  _  a-«-A-* 
a  -  b 


1     u*-  A* 


a-6  dfA"  a-A 

poiwSi?"  P~c«<BBg  oaaaa«  boing 

X  /a*-' or  -  fa-'-»  oriia»-» 
Tfmonm  4.~U  (1  |-  s)-  admit  of  b«ng  expandad  in  a 
MOW  «f  «halo  pomn  «r    tlian  tlMl  aivkt  vvit  lio 


Ut 

n    rr  «  f.  +  #, « -Kf.    -I- fte. 

(1+y)'  =/o  +  <»y  +  /,y«+&c. 
(I  -t-arr-Cl  +  »>■        ^  ^  X'-  y« 

which  two  sides  bi  in-  always  equal,  the  limtta tO  Whioll 
they  a{]Hroach,  as  x  approaches  to  y.  are  equal ;  or 

Multiply  both  sides  by  1  +  je;  vhidl  givM 

but  by  the  original  assumption 

«0  +a')*as«l»+ll/,x+n/»x«  +  &c.  and 


1  n  —  2 


I. 


■2 

But,  making  x  =  o  in  the  original  aaiitli m imil. » 
»  1.  Whenoe  follows  the  thecH^. 

Theorem  5.— The  value  of  (1  +      ii  hi  all 
aeries  above  ittvestigated. 

CoOMdar  that  aeries  as  a  function  of  n.    Or  let 


cases  the 


f(ai> 


Aetual  BttltipUeslioii  wOl  be  ftuirf  to  gii« 

 oi  +  «—  1 

X  Pm  -  I  +  (m  ^  n)x  +  m  -t  H    '  ■  


or  fii  X  f  m  =  f  (n  +  m). 

Or  we  may  dispense  with  this  multiptination  by  remem- 
bering tiiat  since  f  n  iij  (l  +  »)■  and  ip  m  is  (l  +  xr.  when 
A  ana  m  an  whole  numbers,  we  must  have,  in  that  case 

^  n  X    m  =  (1  +  x)-  +■  =f{m  +  n) 

but  the  result  of  a  multiplication  does  not  depend  upon  the 
values  of  the  talten;  if  dierelbre  f  m  and  f  n  give 
iriMaiaandwaci  any  ^lole  numbers,  they  give  the  same 
nsuH  urbeti  m  and  n  an  fi^tionsl  or  negative.   But  we  do 

Put  vet.  kiio'.v  that  ;  rn  iti  huter  cases  represents  (1  +JJ". 
But  by  theorem  (2.;  it  loiiows  from  fmXf»-f{.m  +  u) 
tbatfii  it  {#(!)}•.  or 

^1  +  1 « 1       4^  4.  &e;  y  ev  (1  + 


peater  part  of  the  preceding  proof  is  a  concession  to 

the  analytical  taste  of  tlii-  i^xe.  «lnch  requires  that  synthe- 
tical demonstration  shall  nut  rtji}x.ar  in  algebra.  The  theo- 
rem is  doriKin^t ruted  rigorously  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  proved 
that  from  «m  X  f  »  =  ^(m  +  n),  it  necessarily  follows  that 
#  m  u  {  f  ( 1)  }•  and  that  the  aeriaa  abovoHBontuMMd  aatisllaa 
the  equation  just  namefl  Arifl  in  rrafhn^  the  objections 
which  have  been  ma^^e  against  iite  variuus  proofs  of  the 
binomial  theorem,  thf  -tudcnt  must  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  one  class  of  objections  against  the  actual  lo^ic  of  the  pro- 
cesses, and  another  arising  out  of  the  conventions  almidy 
alluded  to.  Ag»iiMt  the  demonstration  of  Buler.  which 
oonsiata  in  tfioeww  9.  and  5.  of  the  preceding,  one  aavH 
that  it  is  'tentative'  (synthetiral  would  have  been  the  prupcr 
word) ;  another  that  it  is  not  '  algebraical,'  meaning  ana- 
Ijflical,  rirnJ  a-suMvini^  that  algebra  must  be  analysis.  To 
all  of  which  we  should  reply  by  another  question.  Is  it 
logical? 

The  last  attempt  to  noduea  an  ananMranUe  donomtM* 
tian  of  tho  Wnonial  theorem  waa  made  by  Meaan.  Swin> 

bume  and  Tylecote  of  St.  John's  Collcp;c,  CahibriiJf^n 
(Deighton,  1827).  The  details  are  much  too  cumplicatoJ  la 
descril:io,  but  ibe  L,'enf'r.al  rrsiilt  ihc  cxjiaiiMun  of(l  xT 
to  any  number  of  terms,  with  a  finite  expression  tor  the  re> 
mainder.  This  expression  m  however  so  ooniplicaled  and 
longilhaKiteanbeofnooae,  eioeptaanravad  thattiiom- 
anuder  oan  be  assigned  by  tho  mmuf  m 
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algebra.  The  proof  is  certainlv,  if  the  details  be  eorrect,  of 
a  logical  character,  hut  it  is  far  above  the  student.  The 
remarks  on  other  demonstrations  in  tbo  preface,  though 
dissenting  entirt-iy  troni  many  of  th«m,  wo  •faouU  recoin- 
mondto&aatlratMmof  tlwwlvajwfld  stiiidint,isiBCX«Nisa 
in  the  conaideistioa  of  ot^eotiiw.  At  tlw  him  time  we 
may  it>oommeiid  tiia  ranuks  in  W«odliottM's  Jndj|rliW 
C'atciUaiion*. 

BIOGRAPHY,  a  modem  term,  and  one  indeed  of  only 
rawnt  intradnekMn,  fimMd  from  the  GrMk  fiitc  ^lno$), 
ind  paf4  (gnpkth  '  writing.'  and  thmhn  signi- 
fying literally  *  life-writing*.  It  is  that  department  of  litera- 
ture which  treats  of  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  individuals. 
Buv''''M'''''' oii'.iiinmiiv  rli.riri-iii,li,-(1  from  history  bv  the 
latter  term  being  conflnfl  to  the  narraljoa  of  the  actions 
and  fortunes,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the  lai^  communi- 
ties of  men  called  itatet  and  nations;  but  properly  bio- 
^phy  is  only  a  tmneh  of  history.  Thus  Thomas  Stanley, 
in  the  preface  to  hi«  *  Hintor)'  of  Philosophy,"  observeg, 
*  There  arc  two  kinds  of  history  ;  one  repre^Mits  jjeneral 
aff.iirs  of  state,  the  other  pives  account  of  particular  persons, 
who«e  live^  have  render^  them  emment.  At  the  time 
when  this  was  written  (the  middle  of  the  seTenteenth  cen- 
tnrj)  the  word  biographT,  we  believe,  bad  not  been  invented. 
Stanley  adds. '  Homer  biuh  given  an  «my  of  eaeb ;  of  the 
first  in  his  Iliads,  a  relation  of  a  war  between  different 
nations ;  of  U»e  second  in  his  Odysseys,  confined  to  the 
person  of  Ulysses.' 

Owing  to  this  their  natural  conneetlon,  history  and  bio- 
graphy are  frequently  combined  in  the  same  wink.  Indeed 
it  is  scarcely  poaiiible  to  write  any  history  of  a  natkm,  which 
shall  not  consisi,  in  a  great  part,  of  narratives  or  notices  of 
the  acts  of  individuals.  The  life  of  every  eminent  p<>liticsl 
character,  and  of  every  pers»>n  who  ha^  been  conipicuously 
•ngnged  in  the  conduct  of  any  department  of  public  affairs, 
OMutM  »  paiiion  of  the  hiatonr  of  his  country.'  But  besides 
snoli  oeeisiond  4i(«ids  ef  biof^aphy  as  are  brtenmnm  in 

hlmost  every  hi>^tori"Tl  rrmp  s  fion,  u  more  formal  intermix- 
ture, or  association  in  the  ftume  work,  of  iHotrraphicail  details 
with  national  history,  has  soinetuncs  been  atteniptcil.  'I  lius, 
for  example,  to  his  '  History  of  the  Age  of  Luum  \i  V'..' 
Voltaire  has  added  a  bkgnplilenl  appeadjxvf  the  more 
celebrated  writen,  jfMuntsrs,  musicians,  sculptors,  and  other 
artists  who  lived  m  France  during  that  period.  So,  in 
the  very  useful  'Synopsis  of  Universal  Historv','  written  in 
German  by  J.  H.  Zopf,  of  which  there  it  an  enlarged  and 
otherwise  improved  translation  into  French  (5  vols.  I2mo. 
1 8 1 0),  an  account  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  every  oen- 
tnry  is  regularly  added  to  tbe  abrMgraent  of  poli^l  events. 
In  many  more  regular  histories,  such  as  Henry's  •  History 
of  Gr«at  Britain,'  l>ord  .lohn  RusseH'fl  *  History  of  the  Af- 
fairs of  Europe  from  the  PiTi'-''  'ff  Uti-rr jf ;  till-  ]-ri 'ij-reiis  of 
literature  is  in  a  similar  manner  traced  alungside  ot  that  of 
national  affairs,  in  distinct  chapters,  eontiiimiv^  iiccounts  of 
the  lives  and  writings  of  men  of  letters.  There  is  indeed 
seattsely  any  other  way  tinui  this  ef  inearMtatinf  the  history 
of  literature  with  the  history  of  political  transactions  ;  and 
it  will  therefore  be  more  or  less  resorted  to  whenever  the 
former  subject  is  thou{;ht  of  sufMtM  inptttUM*  tttbein- 
dttded  in  the  writer's  scheme. 

Bat  Megnplif  has  sometimes  been  intermixed  «Mi  his- 
tory on  s  more  eompreheBSive  principle.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  in  one  of  Ae  divisions  of  the  '  BneyclopsBdin 
Metropolitana,"  which  is  described  in  the  pia  i  f  (he  vork 
as  containing  '  BtOigraphy  chronologically  arranged,  intcr- 
tpermA  with  introduetory  chapters  of  National  History,  Po- 
litical Gengltphy,  and  Chronougv.'  Hera  the  history  would 
appear  to  be  sabordinate  to  the  btogiaphy.  In  the  *  General 
Introduction'  to  the  Rncyelopaxlia,  which  was  written  by 
Mr.  Coleridge,  though  much  altered  both  by  interpolation 
and  otherwise  after  it  left  his  hands,  it  is  said.  'Bl  u'  ^phy 
and  history  tend  to  tbe  same  points  of  general  iahtructiou, 
cm  two  ways:  the  CM  sodrihitmg  human  principles  and  pas- 
aioniafltiOfi^MiAlMgwieale}  the  other  shoving  them  is 
they  move  In  a  smeller  einde.  mit  emhling  us  to  tnan  the 
orbit  whirh  thpy  describe  with  groater  prrcieinn. .  .  .  ,,A*» 
suredly  ilie  ^tval  usn  of  history  is  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
nature  of  man.  Tin-,  > n  l  is  best  answered  by  tho  most 
lythf^l  portrait :  but  biography  is  a  collection  of  portraits. 
At  the  same  time  there  must  be  some  mode  of  grouping 
wd  «oaBaatmg  tha  individttilB,  whn  «m  thweslvns  tbe 
gveattendmrhsintiwnapof  hnmMMture.  Ithasthere- 

ffcrc  niTurr.-'l  to  i;s  that  the  Tiiost  cfti-ctual  mo<lo  of  attaining 
the  etuei  okyects  of  hutoncsl  knowledge  will  be  to  prcMOl 


history  ui  tne  form  of  biography  clironologically  arranged. 
.  . .  ."Thus  will  the  far  greater  portion  of  ln>iory  b*?  j-on'-eved. 
not  only  in  its  most  uiterestiug,  but  in  its  in<3:st  pbiloeof^ioii 
and  red  ibcm;  while  tbe  remaining  ikcu  will  be  interwovca 
in  dw  pBelimuuiy  end  oaanacting  chi^ten,'  Subatamiattf 
identical  widi  ^  phm  here  traced  is  that  of  •  iporit,  the 
first  volume  of  which  appeared  at  Glasgow  in  163  3.  t^i 
winch  is  still  ( 1 8.15),  we  bcliev*^  iu  cou»e  uf  publK&itiMU. 
untitled,  '  Lives  of  Eminent  and  Illustrious  Engliahmen.  on 
an  original  plan,  comprising  the  twofold  advaatag*  of  * 
general  English  Biography  and  a  History  of  Bn^bad: 
edited  by  G.  G.  Cunnmgnam.'  In  bis  prefiice  the  writer  at 
this  work  appears  to  admit  that  its  plan  is  more  adapted  to 
«xh:iiit  thf  |>iipniru-  uttrLK'tions  than ttw •cimiMlo piiMqpIss 
or  most  important  lessons  of  history. 

Some  of  tho  most  antient  literary  compositions  in  exist- 
ence are  works  of  biography,  or  of  miud  hiogmphj  and 
history.  In  the  histoneal  boob  of  the  Old  Tesf  meat  the 
narrative  of  public  events  is  everywhere  intemiixetl  «  iS 
the  lives  of  individuals  — patriarchs,  lawgiver^,  capt.uji'. 
h  u'li  priests,  judges,  king-,  other  rulers  or  emmcnl 
charoctm.  In  some  cases  the  coqiposiUon  is  purely  bwgia- 
phical,  as  the  Book  of  Ruth. 

Of  professed  biognphical  worits^  by  frr  the  mnteat  that 
hu  come  dofwn  to  us  from  the  Greeks,  is  the  *  ]^xraITe. 
Lives'  of  Plutarch,  written  in  the  second  century  of  <:i.r 
apra.   This  work  oomprehends  distinguished  duumcters  m 
all  the  departments  both  of  miiitsr}'  and  civil  liiie.  Anothsr 
oollection  of  very  small  value  is  that  of  the  *  Lives  ot  Emi- 
nent Greek  and  Roman  Coumanders.*  written  by  Cornelias 
Nepos,  in  the  rei^  of  Augustus.   There  is  also  the  work 
entitled  '  Tlie  Ltvcs  of  tbe  Twelve  Caesars,'  by  Suetomuv. 
which  however  is  necessarily  in  some  degree  of  an  hi&UHiril 
character.   It     a  verv  indigested  oumposition,  to  whatever 
class  it  may  be  consiilered  as  belonging.   StldOCUtls  like- 
TIM  wrote  a  book  of  hvas  el  calebnied  gnirniTimM.  «i 
which  some  Aagments  have  been  preserved.    *TI}ey  oho 
writ  if  philosopncr?,'  says  Stanlcv,  '  rxrcpiit-rl  thr  rt't  far 
f  in  number,  of  whom  to  (jwe  a  particular  .irruisnt  w.ii  be  u;:- 
necessary,  bec  ause  their  works  arc  not  extant,  and  thiTef  :.' 
we  shall  only  name  them:  Aetius,  Anaxilides,  Antigo«u». 
Antisthenes,  Aristtx-les,  Aristomenus,  CalUm&rhuA.  Clilo- 
machus,  Diocles,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Eunapius,  HeracUde^ 
Hcrmippus.  Hesvchius,  Hippobotus,  Ion,  Idomeneus.  Ni- 
cander,  Nicias,  t^anaetiu^,  Porrius,  Plutarch.  Sotion.  and 
Thoodorus.   Of  almost  all  these  (  which  is  much  to  tc  de- 
plored) there  remain  not  any  footsteps ;  the  only  aathor  m 
this  kind  fisr  the  mora  antient  philostqiheni  ia  Biegeass 
Laertiw;  Ibr  the  later*  Bunapim.   And  to  mnko  the  mis- 
fortune the  greater,  that  which  Laertius  give^  n^;  r<  6r 
short  of  what  be  might  have  done,  that  there  is  uiuli»  more 
to  be  found  of  the  -  um    j  i  r:  ij^  (ll>p»  rM  ei  auiung¥t  other 
authors.'    Diogenes  lived  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  third  evo- 
tury.   At  the  end  of  the  secoiMl  aiul  beeinninK  of  the  ^iid 
century  we  have  Flavins  Phtlssti«tiii»  ww  wntt  a  ceUsotisi 
of  biographies  in  two  boehs,  enliaed  *  Uvea  of  tho  Soptdria* 
Of   inp'lc  biographirnl   ketches  the  antients  have  al->olclt 
us  several,  most  ol  wincii  seem  to  have  l)een  originally  we- 
flxed  to  editions  of  the  works  of  tiie  pers^ms  to  whom  twy 
relate.  Thus  we  have  a  Life  of  Homer  attributed  to  He- 
rodotus ;  and  another  of  Plato,  by  Olympiodonn  of  Alst* 
andha.  Of  all  such  single  Uvea  perhaps  the  moat  curkws 
isthatof  Apoilloninsof  Tyana,  written  in  Greek  by  the  Phi 
tostratns  nhr  vi' mentioned.    An  earlier  lifie  of  ApoUomuv 
which  IS  now  lost,  is  &aidto  havu  bveu  writtiia  by  his  dt!k-.['<  - 
and  contemporary  Damis. 

Since  the  revival  of  letters  numerous  biographical  works 
have  appeercd  in  every  language  of  Europe.  Many  of  thest 
have  been  accounts  of  the  lives  of  sm;ile  indiv  iduaK  pub 
lished  either  separately,  or  (in  the  caj»e  of  autharti  alon^ 
'.viih  till'  ^viirks  ijf  the  persons  to  whom  they  relate.  1: 
some  oases  the  writer  of  such  a  \itb  has  aimed  at  oia&mi; 
his  mWk  present  a  history,  political,  eodosisstical,  literarv,  j 
or  geiwrsl,  of  the  age  to  which  its  nlfeet  IslpogA 
Among  insluMM  eTraeh  ttttempts  ma^  he  nrinrttooed  Jor 
tin's  LUfe  of  Erasmus,  Godwin's  Life  of  Chaucer,  and  M*Cnc% 
Life  of  Knox.  As  answering  a  similar  end,  though  wnibrn 
a))parently  with  a  less  particular  regard  to  the  same  object, 
may  be  added  one  of  the  most  amusing,  and  in  aomeiw> 
spects  one  of  the  molt  perfbct,  of  all  biographical  iwrfts, 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  Others  of  these  singie  lives  arv 
called  autobiographies,  or  narratives  which  5nd!%ndna!s  bavo 
written  of  their  own  Iim-.^.  A  fu'lt-'.-iiun  oS  tuf  moot  eel^- 
brated  antobiogn^ues,  wiiich  it  is  evident  must  tn  gcwnl 
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hnro  certain  peontiantie*  strikingly  dirtinguiahing  them 
from  commoD  biographical  accounts,  was  publiithed  a  few 
Vearsi  ago  in  London  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Clarke,  in  34 

vols,  is  mo, 

Cn^ar's  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars  may 
be  quoted  as  examples  of  autobiographical  works  in  antient 
Utaratuni.  Another  csamnle  i»  affiinwd  bjr  the  lost  history 
of  bia  omn  tinia^  ulao  aotifladCBBmwatiiiaa.  writtan  by  the 
Greek  General  AntlU,  wbich  Fdl^MUa  HMOtiona.  [See 
Aratus.] 

Tliii  rulluctions  of  LivsB  that  have  appeared  in  modem 
times  have  aUo  been  very  numerous.  Thus  wo  have  tlie 
Varioua  mart\ mbgies,  or  aoMvala  of  the  lives  and  deaths 
4>r  the  aarly  Cjhristian  maityn*  by  Ruiaart  (foL  Amster* 
ihun,  1713).  by  A3semani  (2  Tola,  fbt  Rom.  1748),  &c 
There  is  also  tlio  i,'reat  wurk  of  (he  Flemish  Jesuits,  Bol- 
landus,  Hcnschciuust,  ^c,  utiliilcd  '  Acta  Sanctorum  Om- 
nium/ which  was  begun  to  be  pubh^bcd  at  Antwerp  in 
1G43,  and  is  of  tba  enormous  extent  of  fiftjr-tbraa  volumes 
folio.  Tba  16  volumes  quarto  of  TiUcmonVa  woib,  antitled 
'  Mci moires  pour  servir  ik  I'Histoire  £ccl<^iastique  do  vi. 
premieres  siecles  de  I'Eglis*,'  (Paris,  1693.  &c.)  is  al:K)  in 
the  main  a  work  of  ecclesiastical  biography.  Thcro  arc 
also  the  Lives  of  Uio  Fathers,  by  iiu  Jerom,  and  by  many 
aiweecding  writers ;  the  Lives  of  the  Popes  by  Anastasius, 
flomnonly  called  iba  '  Btbliotbiecaryi'  and  b^  oibera  m  later 
times ;  the  Histories  of  the  Tarious  monastic  orders,  which 
are  all  in  the  ^Tiatcr  pnrt  biu^'rapliical  an  l  such  works 
as  John  Fox's  '  HtK»k  of  Martyrs,  Slc  '  A  v..:n|>les  of  col- 
lections of  li^u-s  of  the  members  of  difhTcnt  artificial  onlers 
of  persons  am>mg  ourselves,  may  be  nuiipvd  such  works  as 
Ashmole's  '  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,'  the  various 
Peerages  and  Baronetages;  Wilson's  'Biographical  Index 
to  the  House  of  Commons.'  (Lond.  1S06) :  Ward  s  '  Lives 
I'f  the  Prufessors  of  Greshara  Cultcge,"  Wood's  '  Athcnio 
Oxamuu^^tis,  whidi  ij>  an  account  uf  writers  educated  at 
Oxford,  &c. 

The  Uvea  of  emineut  atatesniBB,  tnilitaty  commanders, 
admiriU,  navigatots,  traTellen,  blgbwaymen,  and  various 

"ther  deftcripliniis  'sf  persons,  cither  in  all  cmmtries,  or  in 
WUue  0(10  coiiiii7\,  ;■.  ivc  fn.ij;;eiitU  formed  tlie  suhjecU  of  . 
distinct  works.  lvi<  ■  iccio  wii/.c  a  nork  lu  Latin,  first  pub- 
lished at  Uim  iu  1473,  in  iulio,  entitled  'Opus  de  Claris 
llomintbus  et  Mulieribus,'  and  in  subsequent  editaon^i,  '  I)u 
Casibua  Viraninei  Femiuanim  lllustriiim,'  beingabistoiy 
of  unfortunate  prmees  and  prineeases,  and  other  persons  at 
eminence.  A  translation  of  this  work  into  En^jli.sh  ver»e, 
from  a  very  parauitrastic  French  version  executed  by  Lau- 
rent de  Premiarfait,  was  composed  by  John  Lydgate,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  under  the  title  of  'The 
Tragedies  gathered  by  John  Booluis  of  all  such  princes 
as  fell  from  their  estates  through  the  mutability  of  fortune 
since  thu  creation  of  Adam  until  his  time.'  The  poem  is 
f'Diuniiiiily  known  by  the  tilieof  Lydj;ato's  '  Fail  of  Princes.' 
ijomewhat  siiuilar  to  ibu  design  of  this  work,  and  indeed 
confessedly  bomnreil  from  it.  is  that  of  the  celebrated  -col- 
leetion  of  noeau,  ftrst  puUisbad  in  quartan  in  liiO,  with 
the  title  of  *A  Minor  for  Ibgistrates,  vneriiD  may  bo 
seen,  by  example  of  others,  with  how  grievous  Plagues 
Vices  are  punished,  and  how  frail  and  unstable  worldly 
Prosperity  is  found,  even  of  those  whom  Fortune  scemetli 
most  highly  to  favour.'  But  the  narratives  in  the  '  Mirror 
tw  MagMtrates,'  are  all  select4xl  firon  BogUsh  History,  from 
vhiali.  as  the  editor  in  bia  dedteUiea  oomplains,  Boocaccio 
had  omitted  to  take  any  of  hb  examples.  A  new  edition 
of  the  '  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'  w  hich  ranks  so  high  in  our 
old  pottlry,  on  accuuiit  of  the  two  admirable  pieces  which 
itcoHtaius. — tlie  Induction  and  tho  Complaint  of  Henry 
Dulia  of  Buekingbaai*  by  Thomas  SackviUe.  the  first  Lord 
Buokherst  and  iist  Bari  of  Dorset— appeared  in  2  vols.  4to. 
in  18  IS.  under  the  superiatendeiwe  of  the  late  Mr.  Hasle- 
Wood.  Many  biographical  works  have  appeared,  containing 
exclusively  the  lives  of  females.  A  collection  of  some  of  the 
t^urliest  of  theso  was  published  in  a  folio  volume  at  Paris  in 
1^21.  under  the  title  of  'Opera  Diversorum  aliquot  Srrip- 
torum  de  Claria  Mulieribus  ex  editione  Jfo.  Raviaii  Tex* 
toiuk'  Two  of  the  bodka  of  B^antome's  M^moires  are 
occuptp  1  with  gallant  women  (Daines  Gallantc:^),  and  one 
with  illu»inous  women.  Mena^^e  wrote  a  work  entitled 
'  tlistoria  Mulieruui  Philoaophoi uin .  There  is  a  little  book 
'U  Ftenoh,  called  '  La  Gallerie  des  Femmes  Fortes,'  by 
Piene  te  Moftu,  an  adUion  of  which,  adorned  with  hand- 
"BDMly  executed  portraifes,  was  published  by  the  Elzevirs 
li  Lmm,  in  1660.  There  was  puouabed  at  Paris,  in  3 


vols.  ISno,  in  1779,  a  *  Dictionoaire  Htatorique  Fofliljf 
dos  Femmes  Cetebres.'  Ba.yle  (Dictionnaire,  Art '  Urraca, 
note  E.)  complains  that  writers  of  lives  usually  select  onlv 
persons  of  diatinsiuished  m(>rit,  and  that  of  women  espe- 
cially who  have  been  the  diitgracc  of  their  sex  and  their 
country  no  biographical  account  as  far  as  he  knew  had 
appeared.  '  YeW'  tie  oontinues,  *  it  is  a  aulyect  vbieb  it 
would  be  well  worth  some  writer's  paiiu  te  handle;  It 
mi^'ht  be  treated  after  the  fashion  or  Plutarch;  I  mean, 
that  as  that  famous  author  has  chosen  the  most  illustrious 
Romans,  and  the  most  illustrious  Greek^,  iu  urdor  to  draw 
parallels  between  them,  the  qbeens  and  princesses  of  dif- 
ferent nations  might  in  like  manner  be  compared  together.* 
Such  a  compariaon  in  legard  to  females  of  an  oppo^ite 
ehaiacter  inm  Iboee  hare  apohen  of,  is  perhaps  instituted 
in  a  work  of  which  we  know  nothing  m<ire  than  the  title, 
Holberg's  *  Vies  Paralleles  de  quehjues  Foraraes  Illustres.' 

The  most  numerous  class  of  bio<^aphical  works  is  that  of 
collections  o{  literary  bio^aphy.  Of  these  many  of  the 
most  inpertaiit  are  mentioned  under  the  ertide  Biblio- 
ORAPHY.  Among  others  which  are  not  noticed  th<  nv 
may  mention  such  works  as  the  '  Pulcher  Tractatus  do  \  .u 
Pliilosophorum,'  by  Walter  Hurley  (the  Venerablo  Doctor, 
as  he  was  called),  4to.  Colon.  1472,  a  sery  rare  volume ;  the 
'History  of  Philioaop1qr«  containing  tlic  Lives,  Opinions, 
Actionsi  and  Disaonrsaa  of  the  Phuocophers  of  every  saet/ 
by  Hktom  Stanley,  which  appeared  in  four  aooeessive  vo- 
lumes in  1G35,  1C5C.  16fi0,  and  1662.  and  has  since  1  •  ,  n 
translated  into  LaUn.  a&  well  as  several  times  reprinted  in 
Eii;;h»h;  the  '  Historia  Critica  Philosophio)'  of  Brucker, 
j  vols.  4to.  Leipzig,  1741-4,  and  second  edition,  6  vols.  4ta. 
1767:  the  'Tueatrum  Virorum  Erudidone  Clarorum' of 
Paul  Freher.  2  vols.  fol.  Noriberg.  1688;  the  •  Vitm  Viro- 
rum Eruilitorum'  of  Mclchior  Adam,  2  vols.  fol.  Francf. 
ad  Moeii.  1  705  ;  the  'M^moires  pour  servir  ^  ^Hi^toirc  des 
Humuies  lliuslrcs  dans  la  Rcpublique  des  I^ttres'  of  J.  P. 
Niccron,  42  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1729-45;  the  'Lives  and 
Choracteia  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets/  by  Gerard  Lans* 
baine^  8vo.  Lon.  ;  the '  Bragrapbia  Dramatica*  of  D.  B. 
RaUcr,  first  published  in  1764,  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  tliat  published  by  thu  late  Mr.  Isaac  Reed,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
in  17H2  ;  the  '  Lives  of  tho  Kn^jlish  Poets,'  hy  Dr.  Johnson, 
Sec.  Under  the  same  head  may  be  mentioned  Vasahs 
'  l.ivrs  of  the  most  eminent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Archi- 
tects,' first  pubUshed  at  Florence  in  3  vols.  4to.  in  1650, 
and  repeatediv  since  with  many  additions;  the  Dictionary 
of  Arli.^Ls  of  Pclegrino  Antonio  Orlandi,  first  published  at 
Bologna  in  Ito.  in  1719,  under  the  title  of  Abeccdano  I'li- 
torico;'  Horace  Walpole's  'Anecdotes  of  Paintinfi  in  Eng- 
land and  Catalogue  of  Engravers,'  forming  in  all  4  vols. 
4to.  1761-1771  ;  PilkjnBtona  'Dictionary  of  Painters,'  4to. 
1  770.  and  2  vols.  8vo.  1829;  and  other  works  of  a  similar 
description  of  later  date. 

Of  the  principal  collections  of  exclusively  British  bio 
^'rapby  an  account  is  given  in  the  preface  totheiirst  edition 
of  the  'Biographia  Britannica.'  Tlie  writer  mentions  the 
'  Catalogus  Scriptorum  Ecclesio),'  oomoosed  by  John  Bos^ 
too.  a  Benedietitte  monk  of  St.  Bdmenodmry,  in  the  nign 
of  Henry  IV.  (which  was  never  p\ih1tshed,  and  of  which 
there  are  but  few  manuscript  copies  extant);  the  '  Com- 
nieutani  de  Scriptoribu^  Bntannicis'  of  John  Lelaod,  pro- 
pared  in  the  reign  uf  Henry  VIII.,  but  first  published  at 
Oxford  in  2  vols.  8vo.  in  1709;  John  Bale's  'Scriptorum 
lilustiiun  Maieris  Britannia  Catalogue,'  the  first  part  of 
which  was  published  at  Ipswich,  and  the  same  year* at 
Wescl,  in  4lo.  in  l.*i49:  the  first  complete  c<1itioo  appeared 
at  Basel  la  iho  same  form  in  1567  ;  the  treatise  entitled 
*  Do  Academiis  et  Illustribus  AngliB  Scriptoribus,  by  John 
Pits,  the  first  volume  of  which  (the  only  one  that  was  ever 
given  to  the  world)  was  published  in  4to.  eft  Faria  in  1619 ; 
the  'Historia  Ecciesustica .  Grentis  Scotorum' of  Thomas 
Dempster.  4to.  Bonou.  1627.  and  of  which  a  new  edition 
was  printL>d  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Bannatyne  C.  il'  of 
Edinburgh,  a  work  of  no  authority,  or  rather  indeed  a  mere 
romance;  Sir  James  Warc.swurk.  '  De  Scriptoribus  Hi- 
becniiB,'  4to.  I>ttblin,  1639,  also  translated  into  Bni^ish,  with 
a  eontinttatuin,  in  the  editlma  of  hte  ooOeeted  works  published 
in  1739  and  in  1764;  and  Fullers 'Worthies  of  Encland, 
folio,  1662.  The  first  edition  of  the  '  Biographia  Britannica. 
or  the  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  persons  who  liave  flou- 
rished in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  earlie!>t  sigm 
to  the  present  times,'  was  begun  to  be  miblished  at  London 
in  1 747,  and  was  completed  in  &  vols,  lolio,  in  )  766.  Most 
of  the  best  articles  in  this  work  were  writtsn  by  Dr.  Jobp 
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Campbell,  tho  audior  of  dm  *  PolitioJ  8vmj  of  Onat 

Britain  ;  amone  the  other  writers  were  the  Rev.  Thoma* 
BrouKhton.  WilTiain  Oldyj*.  and  Philip  Morant,  author  ot 
the  '  History-  of  Essex.'  A  nt-w  ami  much  extended  editioD 
of  tha  '  Biofnraphia  Britannica'  was  begun  in  1 778  by  the 
late  Dr.  Andrew  Kippii,  but  was  not  carried  farther  than 
the  fifth  volinm  (lUio)*  which  brin^  down  the  elphabetial 
lilt  ef  nimee  only  to  tlie  Itttor  F.  Thh  edition,  beiidw  • 
l^at  mass  of  new  matter  collected  by  the  la>inrioHs  editor, 
is  enriched  by  communications  fVom  Ixird  Hiilesi,  Ixird 
Hardwicke  (tlV-:  luiti.i.tr  of  t!io  •  AtVieiiKui  Letters');  Dr. 
Percy.  Buhop  of  Dromore  ;  i>r.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury; Sir  William  filttskitone,  Isaac  Reed,  and  several 
other  emineDt  literary  mcMM  of  that  time.  Feriie|M  the 
oAoat  impottaiit  body  or  BiHith  biography  thit  Itn  vmavi 
from  the  press,  since  the  publicttion  f  the  •Biographla 
JJntannica,"  is  the  worli  of  the  late  Mi.  John  NicboU,  en- 
titled "  Literar)' An  (1  ti  =  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,' 9 
ToU.  8vo.  Load.  1812-1816,  with  the  supplement  entitled 
*  Illustrations  of  the  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,' 
ft  Tirii.  Sfo.  1817>28.  Another  in»k  of  eonaiderahle  vmlue  in 
this  depttaent  is  tlwt  entitled  *  Portraits  of  Itttntrious 
Personages  of  Great  Britain,  with  Biographical  and  His- 
torical  Memoirs,'  bv  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.,  12  vols.  Bvo. 
L  1  I  J  f  :i  1  This  1 '.St  nsentioned  work  is  on  a  somewhat 
.•similar  plan  to  the  '  Ueadii  of  Illustrious  Persons  of  Great 
Britain,  engraved  by  Houbraken  and  Vertue.  with  memoirs 
by  Dr.  Btnn,  vhieh  appeared  in  2  vols.  luL  in  17fi2.  Nor 
oa|(bt  ire  vndw  Ais  head  to  omit  Mr.  Orahlgw's  *  Biogra- 
phical nistory  of  Enclir.f!,'  whirh  orifrinally  appeared  in  2 
vol*.  4to,  in  1769,  but  which  was  nftcrwurds  c.\U;U4]ed  by 
the  author  to  four  8vo.  volumes.  A  lontinuation  of  Mr. 
Gnunger's  work,  in  3  vols.  Svo.,  by  tlie  Rev.  Mark  Noble, 
•pPMiod  in  1606. 

or  meral  biogra^iiesl  diction»ri«s»  the  *  Dietaaiuriam 
Hhtonoo-G«ographieo>Poetiettm«*  of  ClnriM  Stephens,  pub- 
lished in  4to.  at  Geneva  in  1566,  two  years  :if\nr  the  t^eath 
of  the  author,  may  probably  be  repnrde«l  as  the  curliest; 
but  this  work,  as  its  title  indicate-,  I'muamerl  iri;iiiy  otlier-, 
beitides  biographical  articles.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  '  Dictionarium  Historicuro,  Geogmphiemn,  Poetieum, 
Gentiam*  Hominaia.  &«.«'  of  oar  eonntiymui  Nicholas 
Uoyd.  whjeh  eppeerad  in  Mio,  flnt  et  Oxfind  in  ItTt,  and 
again,  jjreatly  enlarged,  at  London  in  168G.  A  much  more 
extended  work,  of  a  similar  descr.plion.  is  the  '  Lexicon  Uni- 
versale Historico-Gcographico-Cnronoln'_'ipo-Poetico-Philo- 
logicuro,'  of  Jo.  Jac.  Hofman;  the  first  edition  of  which,  in 
S  vols,  folio,  was  printed  at  BSlo  in  1677.  A  Supplement, 
or  '  Continuation,'  as  it  It  osUed,  of  tb»  snmo  es,tontt  fol- 
lowed  in  1(99;  and,  ilndly,  the  two  ynbHeations  were  in- 
corporated in  a  nn  v  cr!ition  publisho^T  at  I>cyden  in  1  vols 
folio,  in  1698.  Hoiman's  work  raav  be  considertd  as  tlie 
origin  of  our  modern  cncyclo[  a- 1;  Our  exclusi\(  Iv  l  io- 
grapbical  dictionaries  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  rather 
suggested  by  another  wovk  wh^h  appaand  abont  the  same 
time,  '  Le  Grand  Dietiaiinaira  Hintoiique  et  Critique,'  o. 
Louis  Momi.  This  irork,  the  Untedltten  of  wUeh  aopeaied 
in  1  vol.  folio  in  1673,  nltboufzh  its  rontenls  were  al<40  verj 
miscellanoous,  was  still  of  a  mort:  decidedly  biographical 
character  than  that  of  H  ifuinn.  Of  Moreri's  Dictionnrv 
there  have  been  about  twenty  editions  in  French,  the  last  ot 
whieh  appeared  at  Paris  in  1759,  in  10  vols,  folio.  Upon 
Moreri's  Dictionary  was  founded  the  'Great  Historical,  Geo- 
eraphioal.  Genealogical,  and  Poeftieal  INetkma^,'  printed  at 
London  in  1694 ;  the  second  e<lition  of  which, '  revised,  cor- 
recAed,  and  enlarged  to  the  year  1688,  bv  Jeremy  Collier. 
A.M.,'  appeared  in  2  vols,  folio  in  I70L  ^o  these  a  third 
volume  was  added  tu  1705.  containing  a  Supplement  by 
Collier,  and,  in  a  separate  alphabet,  *  a  Continuation  from 
the  year  1688  to  thu  time,  by  another  hand.'  Tha  whole 
waaaftarwards  republished,  with  additions,  in  4  wis.  fbBo  in 
1727.  Meanwhile  the  immortal  '  IKctionnaire  Historique 
et  Critique "  of  Bayle,  originally  undertaken  with  the  view 
of  sup|il>  1,:  tl^L-  deficiencies  and  correcting  the  i  rrorno*' 
Moreri,  but  winch,  in  the  course  of  preparation,  soon  as- 
sumed the  form  and  character  of  an  independent  work, 
appeared  in  2  vol.s.  folio  at  Rotterdam  in  1 097.  A  second 
ednioa,  enlarged  to  3  vols.,  followed  in  1  702  ;  and  a  third 
in  172S,  after  the  death  of  the  author,  at  Geneva,  in  4  vols., 
the  last  being  a  supplementary  volume  consisting  of  addi- 
tional articles  which  he  had  left  ready  for  the  press.  Tim 
best  of  the  old  editions  of  Baylo  is  tiie  fourtli,  published  at 
Rotterdam  in  l  ^  Is  loin  n  1  720,  under  the  superin- 
tendanoa  of  Prosper  Maichant,  and  pftpii  call^  the '  iUgant 


edition,'  from  being  dadieated  to  the  Setenl  of  ftaaw, 

Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans;  but  an  edition  in  17  vols,  gvn,, 
has  recently  been  produced  at  Pans,  which,  from  the  anno- 
tations it  contains  in  correction  of  the  ori'.-  ii  il  t,  \t.  is  now 
Vbti  most  complete  and  valuable.  Bayle's  Dictionary,  though 
it  contains  only  a  selection  of  names,  is  almost  exeluaivaly 
InograpbicaL  A  very  indiSnant  tnnslaiion  of  it  into  Bng- 
Ksh  waspubHshad  aeon  after  the  appeatanes  of  the  original ; 
but  one  much  better  executed  was  produced  some  years 
after  by  Peter  Dcs  Maizeaux,  m  5  vols,  folio.  Lond<jo. 
1  734-7.  To  Bayle's  Dictionary  uld  be  added  the  Suf^le 
roent  to  it  by  Chaufepie,  published  in  4  vols,  folm  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1 750. 

The  tint  •  English  General  (Mtelusiraly)  Biomnlueal 
IMationary '  appearod  in  1761.  in  II  vols.  Sm  *  ft  ta  m- 
derstood'  (says  the  writer  of  an  article  '  On  Universal  Bio- 
graphies* in  the  London  Magazine,  No.  XII.  third  aeries) 
'to  have  beca  pnijE-rtr  J  and  principally  wnttr-n  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Heatha>te,  who,  assisted  by  the  late  ^Ir.  Niebok, 
brought  out  a  second  edition  of  the  work  in  1 2  vols,  in  1 784. 
A  third  edition  in  1ft  vols.  ap|ieand  in  1798.  under  the  cn- 
perintendenee  of  Mr.  Tooke,  the  author  of  the  *  History 
of  Russia.*  It  is  the  last  edition  of  t!li^  .vnrk  which  goes 
by  the  came  of  Chalmers's  '  BiuuTrpl  ir  ii  Dictionary,' 
which,  having  been  begun  to  be  pul  listi.fl  in  \H\'>.  was 
completed  in  18 1 7,  in  3i  viols.  8vo.  Chalmers  s  '  Dictionary " 
is  merely  a  hurried  and  tasteless  compilation,  end  with^ 
any  prattmsions  to  be  rapidad  aa  an  antboriqr.  It  ia  « 
bettor  hook  however  than  tho*Oeoen1  Biognpfaieal  TXe- 
tionary'  of  Drs.  Aikin  nnc!  Enfield  in  lf«  'ols.  4to..  bepun 
in  1799  and  finished  in  1h15  Ot  our  tniaiU  r  Enclish  works 
of  this  de script ic  11  by  far  tlie  t:x--t  i-,  ttiat  liv  the  late  Mr. 
John  Gorton,  published  in  2  vols.  Svo.  in  1828.  This  work 
is  executed  with  verv  superior  ability. 

We  have  aa  yet  nowaver  no  ICn^ish  biogMdiienl  dia- 
tionanrat  aD  to  be  eowparad  irtth  tSim  great  Tmch  werfc. 
the  *  Biographic  Untverselle,'  begun  in  !3io  and  completed 
in  52  vols.  Svo.  in  1828.  To  cverv  artu  le  in  this  work  the 
naiiii'  of  (lip  writer  is  afRxod  ;  and  \\it-  li>t  <jf  contributors, 
who  are  in  all  considerabhr'  above  300  in  number,  cumpraes 
the  names  of  Biot,  Dclamhre.  Laeroix,  Malte-Brun,  Wakke- 
naer,  Sylvestra  de  Sscy,  Siamondi,  De  BarantOi  Oniaot; 
Cuvier.  Viotor  Cousin,  Chateaubriand,  Benjamin  Constant. 
Laplace,  Mad.  de  Stael.  Delille,  and  many  other:$  of  the 
most  eminent  French  writets  now  or  lately  livm«.  To  the 
'  Biogrnphio  T'tii'.  ersr?]!.? "  may  be  aflrl^d   the  *  Biograpbte 

des  Uommes  Vtvants,'  in  5  vols,  fivo.,  or  the  *BioKianhis 
NouveUe  dai  OonlMnpoininib'  in  SO  vuia.,  wurkanfiM  2*^ 
authority. 

BTON ,  a  name  coonnon  to  many  Greek  auAota.  man  or 

Ir-ss  knT^n  to  the  modems.  They  are  n-'iinlH  distinguishrd 
by  their  ethnical  names.  Clemens  Aiexindrinus  (Strm. 
VI.  p.  6i  .A  I  mentions  a  Bion  Prooonncsius,  wbo  wrote  la 
abridgment  of  the  work  of  Cadmus  tbe  historian,  and  he  is 
probably  the  person  cited  by  Athan«ns  (EL  pi.  4ftJ :  accord- 
mg  to  Diog.  Laait.  (ir.  ft8)  ha  waa  n  eotttomponry  of  Ffaa- 
recvdes  of  Syroa. 

6ion  Borysthrriitrs  wa*;  a  philn^i'pher,  who  seems  to  bave 
belonged  to  nearly  all  the  ditrercnt  sects  in  s^ucoessioa.  He 
^^'as  bom  some  time  near  tbe  120th  Olympiad,  snd  is  vin- 
posed  to  have  died  about  241  a.c.  Olymp.  134.  4.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Stnbo  (i.  15)  as  a  oontemporary  of  Entos* 
thenafe.  who  was  bom  S7ft  n.c.,  and  of  Zeno  tha  Staie.  who 
died  fffS  ne.  (Comp.  Atiieneus  iv.  I«t.  IX)  Bisftlhsr 
ivM  a  frr-p-1  -man,  his  mother  a  Lacedemonian  harlot,  named 
Oh  mpia.    On  account  of  some  malpractices  in  his  capanty 

of  t:iX-C;ithrriT,  his  father  Was       ii;  u'llh  Ills         'le  (iimilv. 

Bion,  who  was  then  a  child,  was  puirhased  by  :i  rhi  looeian, 
who  made  him  his  heir,  and  after  his  patron  ditodk  ha 
want  to  Athans,  where  he  sat  up  aa  a  philosopber.  Heww 
fltat  an  andilor  of  Cratoaj  than  he  tnmedCjrnie;  nHww 
wsrds  he  attended  tbe  lectures  of  Theodorus,  and  finally 
became  a  disciple  of  Theophrastus.  He  was  a  great  jester, 
and  remarkable  m  r<'  Cor  the  i>iitit  than  for  the  good- 
humour  of  his  witticisms.  (See  Uorat.  Mpitt.  ii.  2,  60,  and 
Cic.  Tuteut.  ii.  26.)  Hedlad  atChalaii  in  Huh—.  CBp 
Diog.  Laert.  iv.  46-58.) 

But  ttie  most  celebrated  persan  ef  this  naaaa  is  BSwa 
Smymeus.  the  Bucolic  poet ;  of  whom  however  we  know 
little  more  than  that  he  lived  nt  the  «me  time  with  Tbeo- 
oritiis  and  'Mo-i'luis.  nt  lidn'm  tlii-  f'rnifr  uicntiMU*  Jiiin 
in  his  poems,  and  the  laiier  has  wnlten  an  elevy  on  his 
desth.  He  died  by  poison.  An  attempt  was  maidn  Mify 
yean  ago  by  Qioyaitni  VintiBigUa  to  dspctva  Smyma  af 
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I"      the  honour  of  his  birth,  and  to  prore  thai  he  was  born  in 
I       Siffly.  where  hu  undoubtedly  spent  a  pjreat  part  of  his  life 
J       (>*fe  Lor. Mzii  Ci  ibs»,  Hutoria  ile'  Poeti  Greri,  p.  90) ;  but 
;      not  ooiy  is  hi&  nama  mentioned  by  Mo«chuit  in  conneuoD 
vitk  (oe  Smynuean  river  Meles,  but  we  have  also  the 
•IftVM  tettimony  of  SoUia  (f/ocBUiefmt}  >bat  he  was 
bora  mt  a  TfltegeealladPlilaMS,  now  that  city.  His  longest 
t      Idyll  is  a  lament  over  Adonis;  it  is  interesting  to  the 
Bngiish  reader  fivm  its  similarity  in  point  of  subject  to  tho 
earliest  of  Shakspeare's  poem<i,  which  however  was  pro- 
bably suggeatod  07  Golding's  translation  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses, aa  than  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  trans- 
lation of  Bion  extant  in  Shakspeare's  time.  (See  Malune's 
Skakgpeare.  vol.  i.  p.  381.,  vol.  xx.  p.  10.)    Bion  s  poems  [ 
are  ^'CLL-rally  published  along  witli  TliL'^jcruus  ur.il  Munr  iius. 
The  b^jst  edition  is  that  of  L.  F.  Hcindorf,  Berlin,  IB  10. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  anv  good  English  version  of 
Vion.  Ttiow  is  a  QwnBDmn  tiwaUtwo  by  X  H.  Vom,  Tii- 
bingen.  18M.  Sovonl  other  Bkma  an  nantiOiMd  hj  Dfo- 
genes  Laertius,  hut  nothinjr  is  known  about  them. 

BIPAPILL  A  R I A  ( zoology),  a  genus  of  marine  molluscs 
establisiujil  liv  Laman^  upon  a  species  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  the  manuscript  notes  of  P^ron.  The  following  is 
Laattiok's  definition : — body  free,  naked,  of  a  shape  be- 
tvwHi  vhk  and  globalar,  tonninated  posteriorly  by  a  tail, 
and  havfflf  at  ill  ntperior  extremity  two  conical  t^tpilloD, 
which  are  pqunl,  prrforated,  and  fumisberl  tt. iitucula, 
thne  of  whwh  are  to  be  iPotind  at  each  opening.  The 
ipaoM  B^afOhria  AminUt,  m  whkh  &  sSooa  % 


founded,  was  seen  on  tho  west  coast  of  New  Holland. 
Lamarck  places  this  animal  next  to  Ateidia,  which  i.s  fixed. 

obs(  r\  niL:;  that  thet  .M  [ie[i        arc  analogous  to  those  of 

that  genus.  Blainvillo  also  arranges  it  thus,  but  obsoma 
that  it  is  too  little  kiiovn  to  Vttnnt  aajroettaintjr  that  il 
diflSna  fimn  Ateidia. 

BIFB8  (zoology),  a  genus  of  reptiles  diflering  from  8»p$, 
inasmuch  as  that  m  Biprs  the  hind  feet  alone  are  visible, 
there  being  a  total  absence  of  tho  anterior  extremities  ex- 
ternally, thuugli  the  clavicles  and  scapuln  (shoulder-bladeti 
are  in  their  proper  situation,  but  ladden  und«r  the  skin. 
[See  SKP9.1 

Cu>ier  dissecifid  one  of  the  species  (Bfpei  Ippidnj-ir^dut 
\  of  Laccpede),  and  found  that,  though  iu  pustenur  an«l  only 
ipparent  pair  of  feet  had  tin  xternal  form  of  two  obi 
and  scaly  plates  or  processes,  the  integument  covered  a 
femur  (toigh-bonc),  a  tibia,  and  fibula  (leg-bones),  and  four 
metatarnl,  or  finger-bonas.  bitt  no  pluilanf(es  (terminal 
finger-bones).  Ho  alto  atsteo  that  one  of  the  Ittngs  is  less 
by  one-half  than  the  othrr 

This  genus,  an  exauiplu  of  one  of  those  beautiful  gra- 
dations by  which  nature  glides  from  one  type  of  form  into 
another,  is  intermodiata  between  the  saurians  (lixards)  and 
thoopliidiaiia(seipants).  [Sea  CiiAbciim  and  Cnmym.] 
*  A  single  scries  of  pores  before  the  TtDt. 
Sub-genus  PvooFtls. 
Of  this  sub-genus,  Pygopus  lepUlBpadlU  (AqMV  fipirfO" 
podtu,  tAcipdde)  is  an  example. 


[P|go|iw  tnMo|iodtts.*J 


Lae^pUa  dsoeribes  the  body  and  tail  of  this  speeies  as 

being  nearly  cylindrical,  ver\  slender,  and  a  little  Viki^  ihusi- 
serpents  mlled  by  the  French  OrveU,  of  which  our  common 
blind-worm  or  slow-worm  (Angui*  frafilit,  Linn.)  is  an 
example ;  and  which,  thongfa  without  limbs,  have  some  of 
the  raidlmaiits  of  such  momhen  in  the  skeleton.  (See 
Blino-worm.)   The  upper  part  of  the  head  of  Pygoptu 
ifptdopfidus  is  covered  by  seven  large  scale-plates  mspmed 
arnuti'l  .ui  (jtghth,  whicb  is  a  little  lar^L-r  r.h:in  the  others, 
i-^ach  eye  ts  surrounded  by  small  scaly  globules,    llie  gape 
is  sufficiently  large,  and'  tho  teeth  are  equal  and  small. 
Tha  flat  long  toogua  is  wUboat  a  notch.  The  auditory 
9riflea  is  near  tha  oommissure  of  the  tips.  Tha  setilcs 
which  cover  the  upper  part    f  the  body  are  lozenge-like, 
striated  and  small,  especiuil)  ihosc  which  cover  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  back  ;  but  tlie  scales  of  the  under  part 
of  the  belly  and  the  tail  are  hexagonal  and  smooth,  and 
those  of  the  two  middle  longitudind  ranks  are  larger  than 
thoM  of  the  lateral  ranks.   There  are.  before  the  vant,  ten 
liollow  tubercles  pierced  at  the  summit  or  apex  (lo  boat), 
and  so  arranged  as  to  present  two  portions  of  a  circle,  the 
concavity  of  which  is  turned  towaros  the  throat.    At  each 
extremity  of  the  curve  formed  by  these  tubercles  is  to  be 
aeon  a  fnot,  in  which  no  finger  is  to  be  distinguished  ex- 
ternally, and  vhidi  k  innoanded  by  very  small  scales  on 
its  lower  part,  and  by  ioalas  a  dagiaa  lass  small  on  its 
upper  surnoe-t 

From  this  dispooition  of  tbo  walet  laeipUe  gaw  the 
species  its  name. 

The  colovT  it  gnenUi*  variod  wftib  toao  vaty  amall 
black  blotobos. 

Tin  following  an  the  dinonsions  given  by  T^cep^do. 
Ean)\  fo.'it  tenmillimotres  Ion;:,  and  fu  11  r  broad.  lA'nL''tli  uf 
the  Uil  J20  raillimeUea,  aad  loUil  ieiigth  of  the  animal  4  70. 

J..a<'cp^dc's  observation,  though  he  prefaces  it  very  mo- 
destly, IS  well  worthy  of  attention,  'lliis  reptile,*  says  be, 
lika  the  other  species  of  Biptt,  nnks  between  the  ovi- 
parous quadrupeds  and  the  serpents ;  it  is  related  to  the 
latter  by  its  general  form,  as  weU  as  by  the  figure,  pro- 
portion, and  distribution  of  the  scales,  while  it  approaches 

•  Our  cut  U  Uken  from  Um  plate  In  Mtt  AttnaJtt  <tu  Muunt,  whkh  illiw- 
tnU«»  LawpM*'*  laeiMlr :  bat  Cmitt  Main  that  La<»|i^<te'i  Bgor*  wia  taken 
from  an  Inomdaal  whoa*  tell  had  htm  bnik«ei  aad  raprodwwd  1  ami  h«  t<a- 
liif.r  ohM-rve*.  ilut  in  all  ihia  elaai  the  |ni>|p«rtioa  of  th*  tail  U  not  Ui  b«  <!«■ 
|)«9(leil  on  aaa  ehaiaoter. 

*  I  KfMT  I  iu)<il>'t  o;  n>iid«jir»  indioilalfaWtlW  kMHlte  ot  tiw  Btaat 

miry  lln<.i.x.'i  »  SlI^HSH  St  ttS  ^SlISllW  IiIM  WWM 

■,«tarialij'  aaaut  lU  profreMluo. 
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the  former  by  its  auditory  apertures,  and  by  tho  hollow 

tubercles  near  the  anus.' 

There  is  a  Brazilian  species,  Py{:upu$  eariocacrn  (see 
Spix,  xxviii.  2) ;  but  Cuvier  thirk-s  that  another  speeies  rs> 
oordad  by  Spix  iPygopu*  itriaiu*.  xxviii.  i)  is  only  tha 
immatun  itata  of  the  animal. 

In  the  sub-genus  5jp^.<rof  Mcrrem,  Scrloles  nf  Fitzingcr, 
there  is  no  series  of  pores  before  the  vent,  and  the  feet  are 
each  terminated  by  two  unequal  processes  or  fingers.  Of 
this  the  small  species  found  at  the  (Jape  of  Good  Hope, 
Angms  bipet  of  Liuna>ua,  Lacerta  bipes  of  Ginelin,  is  an 
example.  Cuvier  observeSf  thai  tha  Gnnoviaa  oc  Mono* 
dactylous  Sep*  of  Dai^in.  on  which  Merrsm  foondod  bU 
genus  Pygodactylm,  was  only  an  ill  pr  soncd  individual 
and  that  this  subgenus  (Pygodacly!  1  ^)  <  if^ht  to  be  ex- 
punged, as  Mcrrcm  himself  liad  a'l  v.  1  Cuvier  also 
states  that  the  Sept  texiineata  of  Harlan  {Sc.  Nat.  Phil,  iv., 
pi.  x>'iii.,  f.  2)  is  only  a  variety  of  this  species. 

In  the  sob-genus  Lialit  of  Gray,  the  bead  is  aloDgated, 
the  (W>nt  flat,  covered  with  small  sttb-imbrioaieil  sealaa,  and 
the  ihdes  Unear  and  vertical.  Tha  andltory  apomng  is 
oblong  and  conspicuous. 

The  body  is  sub-cylindrical  and  attennatcd.  The  dorsal 
scales  are  ovate,  convex,  and  smooth.  The  two  interme- 
diala  aarias  of  ventnl  iCBles  are  largest.  There  are  two 
feet,  posterior,  obsolete,  and  acute,  furnished  with  from  two 
to  three  scales  at  the  base.  The  vent  is  sub-posterior,  and 
the  pr^caiial  scales  smalL  TbasttlMUMd  poras  an  disposad 
in  pairs  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Gray  observes  that  Ibil  cenus  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
Pjfgoput  m  Merrem,  but  way  do  readily  distingoiahfld  fnm 
it  by  the  characters  abore  given.  In  Pygupus,  too,  dn  head 
is  snort,  more  rounded  in  front,  and  covered  with  regular 
shields,  the  piipil  is  sub-circular,  and  the  feet  are  broad, 
ovate,  blunt,  and  rovered  with  three  rows  of  scales.  The 
vent  has  five  large  obltng  scales  in  front  of  it,  and  the  sub« 
anal  pnrcs  form  a  continuous  series. 

Liaii*  Burtom*  (Gray),  on  which  the  sub-gemis  ma 
founded,  is  of  a  pole  ashy  brown  above,  very  minutely  dotted 
with  black,  and  beneath  of  a  pale  cocoa-brown.  A  white 
stripe  passes  on  both  sides  from  the  upper  lip  above  tha 
eyes  by  the  nape,  and  another  broader  one  from  the  upper 
lip  along  tha  sides  to  the  point  of  the  taiL  In  the  young 
state  tM  laland  stripes  of  the  neck  are  obsolete.  Tlia 
locality  of  the  species  Is  New  South  Wales  (on  the  autho- 
rity of  Dr.  Mair) ;  and  Mr.  Gray,  whose  generic  and  specific 
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tonipiniii  an  ^Tea  above,  obierrai^  that  when  the  epider- 
b  raOMved  the  ookitn  ft  wliitiill,  witli  lieteaeent  stripm. 
There  are  »pecimen«  in  the  Chatham  and  British  Museums. 

BIQUADRATIC,  an  algebraic  tenn.  meaning  of  the 
TuurtL  (lei;rce,  or  whirh  rontains  tbc  foOfdl  powwr  of  tnj 
lettor.   Thus,  to  (inti  the  value  o(  x  in 

jc*  +  Sx*  =  X  +  100 
U  the  solution  cf  a  biquadratic  equation. 

The  term  means  '  twiee  as  high  as  ■  qna^tfe.*  [See 
Quadratic.]  Amung  the  older  algcbraist=;  thr-  ftu^th 
power  was  also  denoted  by  the  terms  qttcuirato-quadratum, 
plano-planum,  tuetolidum,  xenzizetuic  (corruption  uf  bii 
Anbio  word),  &e.  The  word  biquadratic  is.  now  wearing 
out  of  use,  and  it  b  beoomfaig  eustonaiy  to  aay  '  of  the 
Iburth  dfjjree'  instead. 

BIR,  sometimes  written  BEER,  the  antient  BIRTHA 
according  to  D'Anville,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia  in  A  I  i;  ■ 
Turkey,  in  3G"  59'  N.  lat.  and  38*  7'  13"  E.  lone.,  144  miles 
N.E.  mm  Aleppo^  II  ia  situated  on  the  side  of  a  very 
steep  hill  on  the  coat  bank  of  the  Snphrates,  whioh  is 
hers  wider  dian  the  Tigris  at  Mosul,  and  m$j  ho  loooeiy 
said  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  Tliatncs  at  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  Pocvkc  mentionu  some  English  gentlemen  who 
found  it  21 4  van  Is  wide  in  September ;  and  sa\s  generally  that 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across,  and 
that  only  ludf  that  breadth  is  occupied  when  the  water  is 
low.  More  precisely. the  aame Enolishimitlemen measured 
the  bed.  and  found  it  630  yards  wide.  This  seODii  a  medium 
account:  some  travellers  make  the  breadth  of  the  river 

greater,  and  some  much  less  ;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
t  the  Kuphrates  the  volume  and  breadth  of  the  water  is 
gieatljr  inaessed  or  diminislied  with  the  season.  The 
eastern  hattk  oT  the  river  bokighere  steep  and  tho  western 

flat,  the  rapi<lity  of  tho  current  i«  very  different  on  the  op- 
posite sides,  but  its  general  course  here  is  slow.  Tlie  depth 
of  course  variess  with  the  season  ;  but  Mr.  Buckingham 
states  that  when  he  was  there,  in  tlie  month  uf  May,  it  did 
not  seem  to  exceed  ton  or  twelve  feet.  This  has  loiig  been 
the  point  whoio  earasans  and  tnmUeia  from  Aleppo  to 
Orfnn,  Dtarbehir.  Bagdad,  and  Perns  eross  the  Eupmates, 
p  i^s;^ge  being  effected  in  large  boats,  about  fbrty  feci  m 
englb  by  ten  broad,  not  more  than  two  feet  high  at  the  stern, 
but  not  less  than  fifteen  at  the  prow.  There  was  f  irmcrly 
some  trade  carried  on  by  the  river  between  this  place  and 
Baitdad.  but  it  hss  long  been  discontinued  hf  this  ohannel. 

Bir  is  now  bccomo  a  place  of  considerable  interest,  as 
it  ia  the  point  from  which  it  ia  proposed  to  navigate  the 
Eupbrate.s  by  steam.  Captain  Chesney  at  (Irst  tli  iL^ht 
that  Annah  was  the  highest  point  to  which  steamers 
could  atuin.  The  water  to  Bir  is  indeod  deep  enough ; 
and  it  is  well  known  at  Bsgdad»  that  some  years  ago  heavy 
oidnanoefromConstantinoine.  destined Ibr  Bagdad,  was  sent 
down  the  Euphrates  frjiii  Bir  on  kellccks  or  rafts,  which 
when  heavily  laden  draw  tnore  water  than  an  ordinary 
steamer.  The  obstructions  arise  from  rofks  m  the  river,  as 
mentioned  by  Thevenot,  und  now  confirmod  by  Captain 
Chesney.  who  thought  that  to  render  tho  river  navigaue  to 
Bir.  cither  some  of  the  rocks  must  ho  blasted,  or  some 
means  devised  to  protect  the  |mddles  from  ooea^onsl  con- 
cussions against  them,  whieli.  in  places  so  limited,  must  be 
almost  inevitublo  when  of  tho  ordinary  construction  outside 
thevsssBl.  The  means  chosen  to  obviate  this  danger  has 
been  a  poouliar  construction  in  the  steam-vessels  i^tined 
ibr  the  navigation.  The  distance,  by  tho  river,  fton  Bir  to 
Basrah  i>,  ny  this  officer's  computation,  1141  miles.  In 
Mesopotamia  itsell  the  river  is  popularly  considered  to  be  of 
the  general  depth  of  two  men. 

There  are  perpetulicular  cliffs  within  and  around  the 
town  in  different  direetions.  They  are  composed  of  a  hard 
ohalkjr  atone,  and  have  ftimiahed  the  matsnal  with  which 
the  town  is  built  Thus  tfie  houses  and  the  rocky  slope  on 
which  they  stand  prc>?cnl  to  a  spectator  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  a  ma^  of  j^Iaring  white  which  greatly  distresses 
the  eye  wheti  the  sun  shines,  while  tho  fine  impalpable 
powder  is  no  leas  annoying  when  the  wind  blows.  The  en- 
virona  are,  however,  very  pleasant.  Niebuhr  oonsidered 
the  town  to  contain  500  houses.  Buckingham,  a  more  re- 
cent visiter,  says  about  400,  and  ^m  3000  to  4000  inha- 
bitants; but  Captain  Cliesney  says  the  houses  are  from 
laoii  to  2000.  There  are  five  mosques  with  tall  minarets,  a 
public  bath,  a  caravanserai,  a  few  colTee-lMMIses,  and  a  j>ma11 
bat  iU-aapp|iod  baiaar.  Tho  stceeU  are  natrow,  but  from 
t|M  stoapaoBS  of  tha  silo  and  die  material  of  tba  buildings. 


they  are  more  than  aaaa&y  elean.  Except  on  tba  side  la- 
waras  the  ther,  tbe  town  u  snrroonded  by  a  waH  af  eaeri- 

lent  masonry,  with  towers  at  tho  angles,  and  pierced  with 
loop-holes  throughout.  There  is  an  old  ruined  fortifleatJ-.>o 
in  the  eentre  of  the  town  on  a  height  of  ili<-  rock  ;  and  ill 
along  the  north  end  of  the  town,  whore  a  perpendwular  dit 
fbees  the  water,  are  the  walls  and  towers  of  an  aufieilt 
castle,  whieh,  though  a  ruin,  slill  niaienaa  an  inpoaiBf  a^ 
pearance.  MaundteU  and  Poeeeke  noMiaii  a  einieua  om- 
lecfion  of  arms  containcrl  in  this  castlo,  such  as  were  used 
before  the  invention  of  gunpowder :  among  these  were  bows, 
arrows,  and  slings.  The  cross-bows  were  about 'five  fcrt 
long,  and  nearly  straight  There  wove  many  bandhe  e( 
long  arrows  with  iron  points,  and  otbail  to  whieli  f  busli* 
bles  were  variously  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire 
to  the  buildings  of  a  town.  The  slings  seemed  adapted  to 
'  svnuo  i;];ii'l;  1  [t;.  iitul  capable  of  tlirij'.'.'ing  a  stone  ball  or.e 
that  in  diameter,  some  of  which  were  seen  in  the  castle. 
There  were  also  large  iron  casques,  and  some  coals  of  aofl 
made  of  smsll  nieess  of  thiek  leather  sewed  together.  Many 
bavoeonsMeraci  tiiese  to  be  antient  Roman  weapons,  and  in 
Pbcocke's  opininn  they  certainly  agree  with  the  descriptior;^ 
of  Ammianus  Mureeltinus :  but  as  there  are  Arabic  inscr:p- 
tions  on  some  of  them,  ho  concludes  tiiat  tlicy  tri-  .jnns 
whic  h  happ<<ned  to  be  in  the  castie  when  fire-arms  weie 
first  invented.  Niebnkr,  whose  visit  was  SDbaeqaant  ts 
that  of  Pooocke,  takes  no  notice  of  these  weapons,  and 
Buckingham,  who  heard  different  reports  on  the  sulijeet 
from  the  inhabitant.s,  was  unable  to  ascertain  from  ptj-rsonal 
examination  whether  or  not  they  still  remained  thern. 

Bir  belongs  to  the  pashalic  of  Orfah ;  and  the  )i>oai  go- 
varoment  is  admioistersd  by  an  aga,  who  has  <miy  a  far 
personal  attendants  and  no  troops. 

The  ;riha^;!t-infs  principally  belong  to  two  tribes  of  Turk*, 
called  Birk.  und  Hashuan,  who  also  extend  five  or  six  htiur>' 
journey  along  both  banks  of  the  river  downward,  and  ar» 
described  as  a  quiet  and  harmless  people,  not  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  contemplate*!  navigation. 

(Poeocke's  Detcription  tfiMe  Ea*t,  fol.  vol.  ii. :  Niebuhr. 
Wail«%$Kkreihung,  &o.,  vol.  Ii.  Copenhag.  ed. ;  TbevencK » 
Vot/aise  au  L'runt ;  Buckingham's  TretveU  in  Mf  %/^<<- 
iamia;  Rennell  s  Treatite  on  the  Cnmparative  Geog.c' 
fVestem  Atia ;  Cbesnev's  Report  on  the  Euphrates.) 

BIRBHOOM  (Virabhumi,  signifying,  in  Saoserit,  < ths  ■ 
land  of  heroes')  is  a  district  in  the  north-western  astremkr 
of  the  province  of  Bengal,  about  24"  N.lnt..  and  86''  E  lone 
Birbhoom  la  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  district  nf  B.jc;j- 
pore;  on  the  east  by  Kajsbahy  ;  on  thn  south  by  Bunlwjr 
and  the  Jungle  Mahals ;  and  on  the  west  by  Boglipore  ai.i 
the  Jungle  Mahals. 

This  district  is  hill;^  and  in  grsat  part  oeeupied 
jungles :  iti  area  Is  estimated  at  about  7M0  square  miks 
and  its  population  at  700, OOP  Hindtis  and  Mohammedans,  r: 
the  proportioti  of  thirt)  of  tlie  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  country  arc  tiuuur,  n*t. 
and  silk.  Mines  of  coal  are  now  profitably  worked  for  Iks 
supply  of  Oalentla.  and  fur  the  use  of  sUppin^.  Ircn-afv 
is  found  in  strata  mixed  with  clay.  This  ore  contains  a  hi^ 
proportion  of  metal,  but  the  expense  of  Smelting  it  u  *^ 
great,  that  it  cannot,  at  least  at  present,  be  bmutrht  a^c  ' 
competition  in  the  markets  of  India  with  iron  of  Kngliii 
production.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  coal,  the  'tnt 
ts  smelted  hv  moans  of  wood.  The  foreata  in  tbm  ooHi!- 
bourbood  of  Oie  smelting-works  ai«  of  great  extent,  and  » 
rapid  is  the  power  of  re-production  in  that  climate,  that 
consumption  of  fuel  is  very  speedily  compensated. 

Soory,  the  modern  capital  of  the  district,  is  in  23"  54*  N 
lat..  and  87°  32'  E.  long.,  fifty  miies  south-west  ffon  Mov- 
shedabsd,    This  town  stands  on  hif^h  ground,  and 
oountiy  atound  it  is  open  and  nadafaiting.   The  jungin  v  ' 
the  wvstwiid  oiler  giaat  flieilities  Ibr  depredations  on  izt 
part  of  several  petty  chiefs.    Tho  principal  siitfenrs 
thc^e  marauders  are  Hindu  pilgrims,  who  proceed  in  grti 
numbers  to  the  temple  at  Deoghur.   The  amount  of  p> 
perty  of  which  these  devotees  an  robbed  is  not  greal^  bat  t 
nevertheless  important  to  tbom  on  aeeoont  of  their  povam 
These?  depredations  are  frequently  aceompanied  hv  x^rr^ 
and  arc  even  followed  by  Ims  of  life.    In  lS2st  thtre  ■< 
currod  within  the  distri'  t  si  I!;rLilio      ten  oase>  of  tl^tc  .r. 
two  of  wbich  were  aggravate<i  by  Uie  coismiSsioQ  of  oivr 
dcr,  and  three  were  attended  with  wounding.    Ia  tbe  — ^ 
year  thscs  occurred  tvo  osass  of  theft  vitb  nanrder.  and  \» 
with  wounding ;  thew  wmw  baaidsa  Aor  aasea      wui^  J 
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^n  i  s^^TOn  of  liomicide.  thiTty-threc  cases  of  theft  and  rob- 
bery without  personal  violenpe,  and  one  cas*^  ofwoundinp 
in  nn  affray.  It  computed  that  in  these  fifty-ei^iht 
eues  there  were  29B  persons  crimi&ally  concerued,  ut' whom 
287  were  apprehended  and  bcmig^  to  thai.  In  addition  to 
tbflM  dMiB  wm9  lt7ft  pmoai  vfpnhnuiitd  fiir  ninar 

BIRCH  TREE.    [See  Bktula.] 

BIRCH,  THOMAS,  an  historical  and  biogrnphiral 
writer,  was  born  in  London,  Nov.  23rd,  1705.  His  parut  tJ 
w«r0  mttinber*  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  bis  father  cur- 
rtad  «l  As  trade  of  a  coffee-mill  maker,  for  which  business 
tlM  ton  ««s  desigiwd,  iMt  th*  ilmiK  dsrift  wbieh  ho  dia- 
pbyed  for  reading  and  study  ovwrulwl  thk  fntentfoD.  On 
the  assuranf  t ,  tl;  if  if  permitted  to  indul(*e  in  his  favourite 
pursuits,  ho  would  not  render  the  chanj^e  in  his  mode  of  life 
bunlensome  to  his  father,  he  was  allowed  to  take  his  owti 
oourae,  and  for  se%'enil  yearn  he  actc<l  &s  teacher  in  dtSierent 
■dbouls.  At  each  new  engagement  be  endeaToured  to  ob- 
tain introdaotion  into  a  sabool  which  aff»rdod  him  aaperior 
opiwrtunities  for  study ;  and  fn  all  of  thfOi  lit  iodtiwusly 
applied  to  the  pur!>uit  of  knowIed(;e,  stealing  many  us 
from  sleep  for  this  purpo»e.  His  efforts  were  not  willj'„ut 
success,  and  in  his  twenty  fourth  year  bein^r  quAlified  to 
tak«  orders,  be  was  ordained  in  -the  Sstabtisbed  Church 
tritboot  having  attended  cither  of  the  univenUies.  a  dreum- 
ttUM*  at  that  time  much  !«■  finqiwiitthui  atfWMnL  He 
muried  in  the  same  y«ar  in  wWeh  he  was  orMosd.  and  loat 
hi.H  wife  in  less  than  twelve  month;^^  nfij  r  their  marriage. 

Being  recommendetl  to  the  noitco  of  lord-chancellor 
Hardwicke,  then  attorncy-penoral,  this  individual  never 
lost  sight  of  him,  and  he  owed  to  this  recoUaction  bis  ad- 
vancement in  the  church.  In  1 734  be  was  illoliA  ft  CaUov 
of  the  Royal  Soeiety,  and  in  1 732  he  becailla  «M  «f  Itt  M- 
crctaries.  In  1753  the  university  of  Aberdaen  aooftrrad 
upon  hitii  listinction  of  dof '  ir  in  d  -  inity;  and  be  re- 
ceived a  similar  honour  in  the  same  year  from  Hem'ng, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  Birch  was  most  active  and 
iiadafhtigabla  in  his  literary  pursuits.  Distinguished  by  un- 
wearied indnitry,  rather  utan  hf  aeuteness  and  diHriniiMp 
tion.  he  accumulated  in  the  oourae  of  hia  life  a  vast  mass 
of  materials  of  f^ntLt  value  to  those  who  possess  a  superior 
understanding  without  the  do<:tor''^  ^ylni  -  r  lubnyious  rc- 
Jbarch.  The  first  work  of  importance  in  which  he  w  as  en- 
gaged was  the  'General  Dictionary,  Historical  and  Cri- 
tieal.'  It  consisted  of  ten  tolumes  tn  folio,  and  included  a 
new  trandatfon  of  Bs^le*  hesidies  a  w/t  quantity  of  new 
matter.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1734,  and  the  last 
in  1741.  In  1742  he  published  'Thurloe's  State  Papers,' 
in  seven  volumi  -  f  !i  >  IT-  p.il  I'shed  '  Lives  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  atid  liie  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.'  in  a  separate  form, 
und  edited  new  editions  of  their  works  ;  also  a  new  edition 
of  MiUon's  Prose  Works,  and  the  MisceUaneous  Works  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  In  1 744  ha  sdnmienead  a  foiiea  of  Uo- 
irraphienl  memoirs  of  illustrious  persons  of  Great  Britain, 
for  a  work  published  in  folio  by  Mr.  Howbraken  and  Mr. 
Vertue,  two  artis-ls.  Kach  nu'[n':iir  wiis  iieoomp.-iracd  by  an 
engraving  of  the  ludiviiual  to  whom  it  relatea.  The  work 
was  published  in  numbers ;  the  Ant  volamo  was  completed  in 
1747>anddieaeeondin  1753.  In  thelistofbis  historical  works 
are,  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  share  whieh  l[it^^  CharlM  I.  had 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Earl  of  Glamoimn ;  *  A  View  of  the 
Necrttiations  between  the  (>)urts  of  mi^and,  France,  and 
Brussels,  from  1592  li  16  17,  tro;n  original  documents, ' 
The  same  volume  contained  a  '  Relation  of  the  State  of 
France,  with  the  character  of  Henry  IV.*  In  1753  he  pub- 
lished '  Memoim  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Kliaabeth,  fiom 
1581  to  her  death.'  In  17*0.  a  *  Life  (tfHemy  Prince  of 
Wales,  eldest  son  of  King  James  I.'  His  last  biographical 
work  wa.s  '  I.«ttera.  Speeches,  Charges,  and  Advices  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon.'  A  Sermon  which  was  preached  before 
the  Colle<re  of  Physicians,  in  1749,  appears  to  be  the  only 
ai><'nurses  of  his  which  has  been  printed.  Besides  his 
mukifaiiotts  laboaia  for  the  nresa»  be  transcribed  a  great 
nutnber  of  Tolonee  in  Uia  LambeUi  libraiy.  He  also 
tiKiintalnrrl  nn  extensive  correspondence.  His  biographer 
remark.-;.  iLai  Dr.  Birch's  habit  of  early  rising  alone  en- 
al)le<l  him  to  get  through  so  much  work.  He  found  timo 
m  atlduion  for  the  enjoyments  of  society.  Dr.  Birch  v/m 
killed  by  a  fall  from  hiit  horbc,  between  London  and  Hamp- 
itoad*  Jan.  9th,  176S.  He  bequeathed  his  libiaiy  and  MSS. 
to  the  Biitish  HniMunt  «r«hia!h  he  waa  a  truitae.  The  re- 
mainder of  hia  jnofvitj,  Miovntbig  Mdy  taabont  500A»  ha 


I  left  to  be  invested  in  Government  Securities,  the  interest  to 

be  applied  in  increasing  the  stipends  of  iho  throe  assistant 
iibranaiis  a?  tin-  Uiiiish  Museum. 

BIRD  CHKlvliV,  one  of  our  native  wild  fruits.  [See 
Obrasvs.] 

BIRD  LIM£»  a  aluloiona  vegetable  product,  obtained 
principally  from  the  inner  hark  at  the  hoUjr.  or  fiem  the 

btjn  li-  iif  tile  nri-!et:ie,  but  .'il-o  from  Other  plants.    It  is 
[irepured  I'ruiu  ihn  huiiv  ba.iK  Liy  bruisin?,  long  boiling  in 
(^  ater,  and  fermentation  ;  the  mass  i*  again  boiled  in  water, 
and  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence,   la  d liferent  coun 
tries  various  processes  are  employed. 

Aceording  to  M.  Bcuilkn  Lagran{;»  {Annal.  de  Chim, 
56-24)  tfaa  hM-Une  of  aeounem  is  generally  impttre. 
When  properly  prepared  from  the  holly  it  is  of  a  greenish 
iioluur ;  it«  smell  resembles  that  of  linseed  oil ;  it^  taiite  is 
bitter;  it  is  adhesive,  tenacious,  and  may  be  drawn  out 
into  threads.  When  dried  bj  exposure  to  the  air  in  thin 
layers  it  becomes  brown,  la  no  longer  viscid,  and  may  be 
reduced  to  powder}  whm  nwiataned wit)k water  ita  ^ti* 
nous  property  is  not  restored. 

Wilt;  r  I'nes  not  dissolve  bird-lime,  but  separkte*  from  it 
b^iuu  ujuulat;e  and  extractive  matter,  and  a  little  acctie 
acid.  The  alkalis  dissolve  it,  and  so  doeH  sulphuric  tether 
very  perfectly.  Dilute  acids  soften  it»  and  diHolve  a  por- 
tion; ooncentiated  sulphuric  acid  Uaduoa  and  cathonizea. 
wbila  atitia  acid  renders  it  yellow.  cuMrsrttag  apaitof  it 
into  oialio  and  maUe  aeids,  and  sepeiataa  lann  and  wan } 
chlonno  bleaches  and  btfdana  it|  abohol  dlMdvM  mm 
resin  and  acetie  add. 

When  heated,  bird-lime  melts,  swells,  takes  fire,  and 
burns  rapidly,  but  without  giving  any  smell  similar  to  that 
of  burning  gluten  or  animal  matter. 

Bird-lime  differs  firom  gluten  fn  containing  free  aeetie 
acid,  in  yielding  mucilage  and  extractive  matter,  in  the 
great  quantity  of  re^in  %vhich  nitric  acid  separates  from  it, 
and  in  its  solubiiity  in  iBiher,  and  nut  containing  vegeto- 
aniiu.il  matter. 

M.  Henry  iJoumai  de  Pfutrmaeie,t9Lx.  p.  ^37)  has  par- 
tioulariy  examined  the  bird-lin*  yiftldod  by  the  berries  of 
the  misletoe,  wtiich  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of 
the  holly.    It  consists  of  the  peculiar  glutinous  matter, 
jinui'li  ',v;i\,  :inil  gUHi  ;  cliloropiivllo,  with  SsltS  of  potasli. 
I  Ume,  and  magnesia,  and  also  oxide  of  iron.    It  is  indet-d 
'  probable'that  no  two  ^nts  yield  precisely  the  same  pro 
\  ducts.   It  is  stated  tiiat  before  use  bird-lioie  is  mixed  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  oil. 

BIRD  OF  PARADISE  (soology).  With  no  fenuiv  of 
birds  has  fiction  been  more  busy  than  with  the  Sirw  tf 
Pttradise.  From  onu  r;iLi;;i->l  to  ;in  I'lu  r  ramo  the  tradition 
(losing  nothing,  as  is  usual  with  traditions,  in  its  descent), 
that  these  *  gay  ereatnrae  of  the  element'  passed  their  w  hole 
eaistonca  in  sailing  in  tlie  air.  wbeta  all  the  functions  of 
life  wwa  eanriad  on,  even  to  tike  pradaelion  cf  their  eggs 
and  young.  The  dew  and  the  vapours  were  said  to  be  their 
only  food,  nor  were  they  ever  supposed  to  touch  the  earth 
til,  th;;  niomern  of  iheir  deatli,  rujvfr  tailing  tOSt  except  by 
suspending  themselves  from  the  branches  of  trees  by  the 
shatts  of  the  two  elongated  feathers  which  form  a  charac- 
teristiG  of  this  beautiful  race.  The  appellations  of  LuM- 
90/^  Poradyss  vogel,  I^ftioro*  de  Sol,  Bird)  qf  Pum&e, 
and  Gods  Btrdt  (to  say  nothing  of  Phcenix,  a  name  whieh 
was  applied  to  one  of  them),  kept  up  the  delusion  that 
(jn^'innled  hi  tlio  craft  of  the  inhabitant-s  of  lli''  r;i-ti-rn 
countries  wiieie  they  are  found;  for  the  natives  scarcely 
ever  producc<l  a  skin  in  former  times  from  which  they  had 
not  MrefuUy  estiqnlad  the  feet.  Nor  was  it  only  the  ex- 
treme eteganea  ana  ridnaae  of  Aeir  fbatheia  that  caused 
these  birds  to  be  sought  as  the  plume  for  the  turbans  of 
oriental  chic& ;  for  he  who  wore  that  plume,  relying  im- 
plicitly on  the  romantic  accounts  ot  the  life  and  habits  of 
the  bird,  and  impressed  with  its  sacred  names,  belie\'ed 
that  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  and  that  he  should  be  invul- 
nerabla  even  where  the  fight  nged  moct  fiiriously. 

In  ^in  did  honest  Ffgafetta,  who  is  supposed  to  hare 
Veen  the  first -who  introduced  these  birds  to  the  notice  of 
Eurupcuuii,  represent  Ihcm  as  being  furnished  with  legs; 
in  vain  was  the  same  truth  att*  -t' d  by  Marcgrave,  John  da 
Laet,  Clusius,  Wormius.  and  Boutius  (the  last  of  whom 
observes  on  their  crooked  claws,  and  even  asserts  that  they 
devour  little  birds,  watk  aa  gnanfeMlHa).  and  referred  to  \it 
Hemaiid«i«— ftftiff  telavatMK  to  ha  aoputdown.  At 
dmtadnalritaaadrwMdMiivad  hythfthna  brought  «mr 
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in  (ha  mutilated  aUte  above  described,  and  joined  in  the 
cry  asainst  poor  Pigafetta,  charging  him  with  falsehood. 
Joniton.  in  I6S7,  writes  thus  oracularly  of  the  birds  of  Pa- 
radise. '  It  is  peculiar  to  them  all  to  b«  without  feet 
(although  Aristotle  asserts  that  no  bird  is  without  feet,  and 
Pigafetta  assigns  to  them  feet  a  hand  breadth  in  length);' 
and  this  he  declares  after  Clusius  had  refuted  the  absurdity 
and  had  stated  that  they  had  boen  brought  to  Holland 
(where  Jonston's  book  was  printed)  with  their  feet  on  ;  and 
after  the  publication  of  Tradesrant's  catalogue,  wherein  are 
mentioned  among  the  '  whole  birds'  of  his  museum  '  binls 
of  Paradise,  or  Manucodiata,  whereof  divers  sorts,  some 
wtth,  some  without  leggs.'  And  yet  this  same  Jonston  has 
no  mercy  on  that  part  of  the  fable  which  asserts  that  they 
live  on  dew,  are  perpetually  flying,  and  that  their  eggs  are 
hatched  in  a  natural  cavity  on  the  back  of  the  male.  '  Of 
a  verity,'  says  the  sage,  '  they  must  necessarily  require  rest, 
and  are  with  ease  suspended  to  the  branches  of  trees  by 
those  threads  in  their  tails. 

Willugbby  and  Ray  treat  these  nonsensical  stories  as 
tney  deser\-e,  and  as  was  to  be  expected  from  their  reputa- 
tion as  observers. 

The  high  value  set  upon  these  birds  awakened  the  cupidity 
and  the  fraud  of  the  Chinese,  who  made  up  from  parrots, 
parakeets,  and  others,  artificial  birds  of  Paradise,  so  clum- 
sily, however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Seba.  wha 
figures  three  of  them  in  the  60th  plate  of  his  first  volume, 
could  have  been  taken  in  by  the  manifest  imposition  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  show  that  his  suspicion  was 
even  excited ;  and  this  is  the  more  extraotdinar}',  as  he 
figures  two  of  the  real  species  (plate  38  and  plate  63)  with 
sufficient  accuracy. 

Linneus,  who  has  commemorated  the  fable  of  the  want 
of  feet  in  these  birds  by  bestowing  upon  the  species  most 
extensively  known  the  name  of  '  apoda,'  because,  as  he  ob- 
ser\-es, '  the  older  naturalists  called  it  footless,*  says  that  the 
food  of  this  species  consists  of  the  largest  butterdies. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Syttema  Naturee  Linnsous 
gives  but  two  species  of  the  birds  of  Paradise,  to  which  he 
applies  the  generic  name,  Paraduea,  These  two  species 
arc  Paraditea  apoda  and  Paraduea  reeia.  In  Gmolin  s 
edition  the  number  of  species  is  increaaed  to  eight,  but  one 
of  them  is  the  Paradise-Grakle. 

Ornithologists  seem  to  agree  in  placing  these  birds  either 
among  the  crows  ( Corvidee)  or  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  this,  from  the  form  of  their  beak  and  legs  and 
from  their  habits  to  which  we  shall  presently  alluoe,  ap- 
pears to  bo  their  pr«iper  place. 

Vieillot  has  divided  the  Linnaean  genus  Paraditea  intv 
the  fbllowing  genera  * — 

1.  Par(>tia. 

Beak  furnished  with  short  featheni  to  just  beyond  the 
middle,  slender,  compressed  laterally,  notche<l  and  curved 
at  the  tip  ;  hypochoiiarial  plumes  long,  broad,  and  loose. 

Of  this  genus,  Parotia  texsetacea,  Parudinea  aurea  of 
Gmelin,  Paraditea  sextetacea  of  Latham,  the  Si/Uet  of 
Buffon,  is  an  example.   The  figure  represents  a  male. 


(PuvlU  MSMtawa.] 


2.  LOPHORINA. 

Beak  furnished  with  elongated  feathers  to  just  beyond 
the  middle,  narrow  above,  slender,  straight,  notched  and 
bent  at  the  tip ;  feathers  of  the  neck  long  and  dispotted  tn 
a  wing-form.  Of  this  genus,  Lophorina  tuperba,  Paradiaea 
tuperba  of  Latham,  Le  tuperbe,  Bufibn,  is  an  example. 


(LaplMciua  iu|i«iba.] 
3.  CiNCINNURUS. 

Beak  furnished  at  the  base  with  small  feathers  directed 
forwards,  slender,  convex  above,  a  little  compressed  at  the 
sides,  finely  jagged  and  bent  towards  the  tip ;  bypochoa- 
drial  feathers  broad,  elongated,  and  truncated. 

Of  this  genus,  Cincinnurus  regius,  Paraditea  regia  of 
Linnsous,  King-bird  of  Paradise  of  Putivcr.  who  has  this 
note, — '  brought  from  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  rarely  to  be 
seen  here  but  in  the  cabineUt  of  the  most  curious,  as  with 
Dr.  Sloan,  and  in  the  repository  of  the  Royal  Society,'  and 
Le  Manueode  of  Buffon, — i«  given  as  an  example :  the  figure 
represents  a  male. 


[Clnelaaanu  regtoi.] 


4.  Samalia. 

Beak  robust,  convex  above,  furnished  at  the  bue  with 
velvet  feathers,  straight,  compressed  laterally,  ;a^eed  towmnU 
the  tip ;  hypochondrial  feathers,  very  lonjr.  tiexible.  decura. 
posed,  or  cervical  plumes  moderate  and  stiflT.  Of  this  tbers 
ue  two  sections,  the  type  being  Paraditea  magnijlc*  of 
Latham,  Le  magni/lque  of  Buffon. 
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pmdiiTK  miicnifle«.| 

But  perhaps  the  nimt  elegant  of  all  thesa  bods  k  thai 
winch  in  best  known  and  most  often  seen,  tha  Gnat  tmt 
laM,  X<  grand  iMffVMbof  the  Wnadti,  Pandma  apeda 


The  cuts,  which  are  taken  from  Lovaillant,  may  convey 
!.otDe  very  faint  idea  of  the  forms  of  these  birds,  whose 
t>L-:iuty  beggars  all  description.  Even  the  magnifloent 
works  of  LemUUnt  tad  Viaillot,  splendid  they  tie,  can- 
not represent  the  vivid  and  flhanaiiig  tints  of  the  originaU, 
thoogn  the  former  had  the  advantage  of  the  pencil  of 
Bvraband,  wbo^u  drawing  have  all  the  life  and  truth  of 
portraits.  To  thes^  works,  and  such  as  these,  and  to  our 
uaeeuBM,  thoM  vhe  wish  to  have  a  diatiiMt  aolion  of  vhat 


Datuie  can  prodnoe  in  fonn  an3  brilliancy  of  plumai;e,  must 
repair.  With  the  aid  of  those  authors  who  havo  attempted 
a  description  in  words,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  the 
reader  how  the  species  h«Nflgund  an  dad.  TliayaiaaU 
inhabitanti  «f  New  Guinea. 

ParoHa  ttxutaeea,  Tclvety-UaBk.— Fhmt  and  part  of 
the  top  of  the  head  furnished  with  small,  fine,  and  stiff 
fMthers,  black  and  white,  so  as  to  form  u  greyish  tuft  or 
crest ;  each  side  of  the  head  ornamented  with  three  \ong 
black  shafts  or  threads  terminated  by  a  bladi  oval ;  Ibathett 
of  the  nape  changoaUe  golden  green ;  flraks  ftimiihed  with 
black,  loosety-constraeted  feathers,  which  cover  the  wings  ' 
and  hide  the  taO  feathers  when  the  bird  is  in  a  state  of  re- 
pose, but  are  raiseil  obliquely  when  it  is  in  the  least  agitati  d  ; 
feathers  of  the  throat  lar(^,  scale-shaped,  black  in  the 
centre,  and  bordered  with  iridescent  green  and  Rold ;  tail* 
feathers  velvety  with  some  long  and  mating  fea&er-fitam ; 
beak  and  feat  blaek ;  leni^h  ten  to  daven  niehet. 

Lofkorina  tuperba. — Velvet  black,  iridescent  with  (,'reen 
and  violet ;  front  adorneil  with  two  little  tufU  of  a  sootv 
black :  sliouMers  covered  with  Ignj;  feathers,  which,  risinfr 
upon  the  back  and  inclining  backwards,  clothe  the  bird  with 
a  kind  of  mantle  which  partially  covers  the  wings;  napa 
and  lower  part  of  the  hraaat  bnlliant  changeable  goMtan 
green ;  tlvoBt  blaek,  shot  with  mddy  copper-colour ;  the 
lower  feathers  longer  than  the  others,  extending  on  each 
side  over  the  front  of  the  neck  and  breast,  and  forming  a 
scaly  cuirass  brilliant  with  a  reflection  almost  metallic  :  ab- 
domen, beak,  and  feet  blaek;  length  eight  inehea  and  three- 
quarters  :  one  of  tfie  most  rare,  wBot  ua  moat  rare. 

CVnoiunffM re^'ia.— Upper  parts  ruby-red;  front  and 
part  of  the  head  of  a  beautiful  velvety -orange ;  a  small 
black  patch  at  the  internal  an^'lc  of  the  eye  ;  chin  of  a 
bnlliant  yellow,  becoming  deeper  on  the  throat,  which  is 
terminated  by  a  tiaMvaraa  itnpe  of  brown  and  a  btoad 
belt  of  metallic  green ;  lowar  pacta  white-gray  somethnea 
mingled  with  green ;  flanlta  with  broad  grey  plumes,  tra- 
versed by  two  lines,  one  whitish,  the  other  ruddy,  tenui- 
nating  in  a  brilliant  emerald- green ;  lower  win^-coverts 
yellow ;  tail-feathers  of  a  red-brown,  the  two  intemiediato 
feathers  having  their  places  occupied  by  two  long,  naked, 
red  shafts,  whiMO  feather-fibres  are  rolled  up  at  the  extre- 
mity so  as  to  fo^  a  lund  of  battledore  (palette)  pieroed  at 
the  centre,  of  a  brilliant  hrewniih- green ;  beak  asure  blue ; 
feet  leaden  ^;rey  :  length  from  the  OOdof  tiw  baaktatht 
tip  of  the  tatl  five  inches  and  a  half. 

Lesson  describes  the  female  as  being  reddish-brown 
above,  reddisb>y«Uow  below,  striped  with  bvown ;  tail  lacti- 
linear. 

ParadiKa  magniflca. — Body  above  of  a  brilliant  brown , 
base  of  the  beak  and  front  covered  with  short  and  thick 
feathers  of  a  reddish-brown ;  top  of  the  lioed  and  hinder 
part  of  it  of  an  emerali-graen;  a  double  bundle  of  long 
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fcvtbm  cut  iaaara  imerted  upon  fbe  mek  and  the  upper 
part  (if  the  back  ;  tbe  first  compo&ed  of  narrow,  ruscd,  red- 
dish foailu  rs  spotted  with  black  towards  the  extremity  ; 
the  ■  11  1  nf  Ioniser  fi-athers  lyiiiLT  upon  the  back  of  a 
fitravv-yellow,  deeper  lowartU  the  end:  preat  wing-covertti 
of  a  brilliant  carnielite  colour;  \n\h,  yellow,  brown  in- 
teriorly; taii-feath«n  brown;  throat  and  breaat  mingled 
grmn  vm  bins ;  of  the  bmst  hrown>green ;  abdomen 
greenish -bine  ;  beak  yellow  hordered  with  black;  feet  yel- 
lowish-brown ;  two  shafts  turned  circularly  and  terminating 
in  a  point,  taking  their  <ii  i^![i  on  each  side  of  the  rump, 
extend  to  nearly  a  foot  beyond  the  tail;  lengtki  from  the 
end  of  the  beak  to  tbe  extrenlty  d  the  tail-antliMt  (liw> 
triee»}  eix  inehes  and  a  half. 

Pani0Ha  eyioda.— Body  abm,  breaat,  and  abdamen, 
Tnarroon-bivuvn  ;  front  covered  with  close-set  feathers  of  a 
vukely-blaL-k,  shot  with  emerald -green ;  top  of  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  tlu>  m  ck,  citron-yellow;  upper  part  of  llie 
throat,  golden-green ;  t'ruul  ui  ihti  neck,  violet-brown  ;  liatiks 
adoriu-d  with  bundled  uf  very  long  plumes,  with  loo»e  bar- 
bules  of  a  yellowish  white,  sligbtly  spotted  towards  tbe  ex* 
treni^  irith  purpled  red:  thtte  iHdines  extend  far  beyond 
the  tail-foathcrs.  Two  long  horny  and  downy  shrvft*.  fur- 
nished with  hllff  hairs,  lerminatLd  iu  u  iKJint  ami  elongated, 
take  their  rise  on  each  side  of  the  rump,  and  extend  soim  -  ; 
what  circularly  to  a  length  uf  nearly  two  feet.  Beak,  horn- 
colour;  fei  t,  kud-toluur;  length  from  the  end  of  the  beak 
to  tbe  extremity  of  tbe  tail-feathers  {redricei},  thirteen 
inehee. 

Female. — Front  and  fr>rc-part  of  the  neck  of  a  do'p  mn- 
rauu-bi'ow  n;  head,  neck,  and  btu:k,  reddub-yeliow ;  wmgii 
and  tail  of  a  deep  and  brdiiant  maimii  cowur;  beUy  and 
breast,  white ;  no  Uoating  plumes. 

This  species,  which  is  not  so  common  aji  the  little  eme- 
rald {Paradiiea  Pamiimdtt  Latham),  inbabita  the  islaada  of 
Aran,  Tidor,  and  Wagioa,  aa  well  at  Nev  Goinaa. 

We  owe  the  most  modern  account  of  these  birds  in  a  state 
of  nature  to  M.  Lesson,  who,  ikuuHh  he  deeply  lameaU  hut 
Hhort  stav  at  New  Guinea  (only  thirteen  daja),  appeaia  |o 
have  made  the  best  use  of  his  time. 

*  The  birds  of  Paradi^iu,'  bays  M.  Lesson,  *  or  at  leaat  t]ie 
emarald  iPturaditM  apoda.  Linn.),  the  only  spaeiaa  ooncern- 
ing  wbieb  «•  posiesi  antbentis  intdliannee,  live  in  troops 
in  the  vaiit  forests  of  the  country  of  the  Papuans,  a  group  of 
udands  situated  under  the  equator,  and  which  is  compo!ie<l 
of  the  islands  Arou,  Wafjiou,  and  the  fjreat  island  called 
New  Guinea.  They  are  birds  ut  pai>i>age.  chaut;iug  their 
quarters  according  to  tbe  monsoons.   Tlie  females  congre- 

Sle  in  troopa,  aaaemble  npon  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  in 
e  (brests,  and  all  cry  together  to  call  the  males.  These 
la»t  are  always  alone  in  tl^  midst  of  some  fifteen  females, 
which  compose  their  seragBo,  after  the  manner  of  the  galli- 
naoaona  binls.' 

M.  Lesson  thcu  givt»s  the  following  extract  from  his  jour- 
nal, written  on  tbe  spot.  After  obi«rving  tbat  tbe  birds  of 
Paradiae,  with  tbe  exception  of  two  species,  vara  brought  to 
tbe  eorvette.  La  Coquille,  by  the  Papuana,  and  that  the 
quantity  afforded  reason  for  supposing  that  these  birds,  so 
esteemed  in  Europe,  were  singularly  multiplied  in  those 
eountries,  he  thus  continues  : — 

'  The  manucode*  presented  itself  twice  iu  our  shooting 
excursions,  and  we  killed  the  male  and  female.  Tbiaijpe- 
cies  would  seem  to  be  raonoganouai,  or  perhapa  it  la  only 
separated  into  pairs  at  tba  pwiod  of  laying.  In  the  wooda, 
this  bird  boa  no  brilliancy  ;  its  fine-coloured  plumage  is  not 
discovered,  and  tlie  tints  of  tho  female  are  dull.  It  loves  to 
take  its  station  on  the  teak-trees  {Arbri's  ile  tech),  whose  1 
ample  foliage  slieltera  it,  and  vihmti  small  fruit  forms  its 
nourishment.  Its  irides  aro  lu-own.  and  the  feet  an  of  a 
delicate  azure.   The  Papuans  call  it  "  saya." 

'  Soon  after  our  arrival  on  this  land  of  pramiaa  (New 
Guinea)  for  tbe  naturalist,  I  was  on  a  shooting  excursion. 
Scarcely  had  I  walked  some  hundred  pac^  in  tnose  anticut 
forests,  the  daughttrs  of  time,  whose  sombre  depth  was  |ht- 
haps  the  most  m&..'nificent  ond  stately  sight  tliat  I  had  over 
seen,  wlicn  a  birrl  of  Paradise  struck  my  view :  it  flew  grace- 
fully and  in  uadulatiena;  ttie  ieatben  of  ita  skies  formed 
an  «3egant  and  aerial  i4ume,  wbiob.  withont  exaggeration, 
bore  no_  remote  rpscmblance  to  a  brilliant  meteor.  Sur- 
prised, astounded,  enjoying  an  inexpressible  gratification,  I 

.  *  dhihiiiiM  fttyfimVMUBt.  jya—^ssi.  cr  wieiiiOnla.  b  n  »pt»l 
Mia  «mao  «s  all  Ita  Urts<rMM«kkaB«ba«l»i«ga«r«tlta  il» 
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devoured  tiiis  splendid  bird  wifli  my  ayaa ;  bat  my  analMt 

was  so  great  that  I  for((ot  to  shoot  at  it,  and  did  not  leeoUfet 
that  I  had  a  gun  in  my  hand  till  it  was  far  away. 

'  One  can  scarcely  have  a  just  idea  of  the  Paradiae-binli 
from  the  skins  which  tiie  Papuans  sell  to  tlie  Malava,  acif 
w  hii  li  come  to  us  in  Europe.  These  people  formerly  nunted 
the  birds  to  deooiale  tbe  turbans  of  their  cbiaCt.   They  call 
them  «MHn£^ore  in  Ibeir  tongue,  and  kiU  Ihcm  daring  tb« 
night  by  climbing  the  trees  wnere  thoy  pmb,  and  shooting 
them  with  arrows  made  for  the  purpose,  and  Tory  short, 
which  they  make  with  thr  -f-jr.i  y  rarhi.^\  i.fthe  leaves  of  a 
palm  iiaiamer).   The  campongs  or  villages  of  Mappia  and 
of  Emberbakdne  are  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  Utit 
which  they  pnaaM,  and  all  tbe  art  of  tb^  inbahiianf  w 
directed  to  takuig  off  tbe  ftet,  ibinnlnff,  tbmslfaif  a  litds 
slick  through  the  body  and  dry  ing  it  in  the  smoke.  Some 
more  adroit,  at  the  solicitation  uf  ll»e  Chinoe  merchants, 
dry  them  with  the  feet  on.    Tlie  price  of  a  bird  of  Parsuii* 
among  the  Papuans  of  the  coast  is  a  piastre  at  least.  H's 
killed,  during  our  atav  at  N«w  Guinea,  a  mora  «(  ibcM 
biida.  which  Incpandlfartha  moat  part.  ..... 

*  Tbe  emetaid,  when  alire,  is  of  tbe  lita  <^a  eommen  j^, 
its  beak  and  its  feet  arc  bluish  ;  the  irides  are  of  a  brilliu.t 
yellow  ;  its  motions  are  lively  and  ajrile  ;  and,  in  general.  <! 
never  perches  except  upon  the  summit  of  the  most  lof^jr 
trees.  When  it  descends,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  eating  tLe 
fruits  of  the  lesser  trees,  or  when  the  sun  in  full  power  cou- 
pels  it  to  aeek  tbe  shade.  It  baa  a  ftnqr  fat  certain  trm. 
and  makes  the  neighbourhood  re-echo  with  its  pierrifif 
voice.  The  cry  became  fatal,  because  it  indicated  to  us  tlsf 
laovetueut*  of  the  bird.  Wo  were  on  the  watch  for  it,  and 
it  was  thus  that  we  came  to  kill  the^^  mr  k  rorwheot 
male  bird  of  Paradise  has  perched,  and  hears  a  riutlini!  x 
the  silence  of  the  forest,  he  is  silent,  and  does  not  mov<^. 
Hia  call  is  vot'Ae,  vaike,  voikt,  voilto,  atroogly  aitknlatwi 
Tbe  cry  of  tho  Ibmde  is  tbe  aame.  hot  alhe  raiaaa  ll  moA 
more  feebly.  The  latter,  dcprivt  ■!  of  tbr  brilliant  pluma<* 
uf  Ahe  male,  is  clad  in  sombre  attire.  We  met  with  ttieoi. 
as&embicd  in  scorvs,  on  every  tree,  n^fle  the  mnkai  ahmji 
solitary,  appeared  but  rurely. 

'  It  is  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  that  the  bitd  at 
Paradise  goea  to  aaak  ita  ted.  lath*  middlaaf  tkedaya 
remains  bidden  under  tbe  ample  Miafe  ef  th»  laahi^Ks 
and  comes  not  forth,  Hr  srems  to  dread  the  scofchiog  ran 
of  the  s>un,  unrl  to  bti  yiiwillinp:  tn  expme  himself  to  tb« 

attacks  of  a  rival  

'  In  order  to  shoot  birds  of  Paradise,  travcUf  rs  who  n>ii 
New  Guinea  should  remember  that  it  is  nec4.-4«ary  to  \mt 
the  ship  early  in  the  morning,  to  airiv*  at  tbe  fco)  of  a  tHs- 
tree  or  fi^  trae,  wbieh  tbeae  birds  ftvquent  for  (kftttbd 
their  fhiit— (our  stay  was  fh  tn  t!i>i  irth  of  Tnlv  tt«thc?u 
of  August)— before  half-past  four,  asui  U)  n  laam  motionle** 
till  some  of  the  males,  urj^e<l  by  hunger,  lifc;ht  upi>n 
branches  within  range.  It  is  indispensably  requiute  tolu>' 
a  gun  which  will  carry  very  far  with  evect,  and  that  <i* 
groins  of  abot  abouhl  be  buna;  Ar  It  ia  very  diflknlt  to  d 
an  emerald  ontiigfat,  and  if  be  ba  only  wounded  it  u  ve* 
seldom  that  he  is  not  lost  in  thii^kcts  --n  daoiedutt  tberc' 
no  finding  the  way  without  a  ixini;ia.-s  • 

'  The  httlo  emerald,  Paradise-i  ir  1,  fct-ds,  without  doub 
on  many  substaooes,  in  a  state  of  liberty.  I  can  afiirm  tha 
it  lives  on  th»  aeads  of  the  teak-tree,  end  on  a  fruit  called 
amihou,  of  n  rosy  white,  insipid  and  muoilaginotta,  «f  tbs 
site  of  a  email  European  f!g.  and  wbieb  bdongt  to  a  tree  el 
the  genus  Jirn. 

M.  Lesson  then  ^i>c?,  un  ij  s.taie  that  be  saw  two  birds  of 
I  Paradise  w  hich  luui  been  kept  in  a  cage  for  more  ihitn  «X 
months  by  the  principal  Chmese  merchant  at  Ambo>n>. 
Thay  were  always  in  motbn.  and  were  fed  with  boiled  nr, 
hut  they  had  a  apaoial  fimdness  for  coek-maclMa  {blatta). 

Bennett,  tn  Ua  'Wanderings,'  Rives  the  following  sccount  | 
of  a  bird  of  Paradise  (Parorfiii  2  ■!j_H.-,in)  ^yh•.ch  he  Souiwi  ml 
Mr.  Beale's  aviary  at  Macao.  vUicn;  u  j.ad  U-en  oonfiofd 
nine  years,  exhibiting  no  appearance  of  a^e  — 

'  This  elegant  creature  has  a  light,  plavfuL  and  granM 
manner,  with  an  arch  and  imptmnt  M«L{  dsncei  s^ou*  I 
when  a  visiter  approaataM  tba  aaca.  and  aaama  daUgbte'  ^ 
being  made  an  objeet  of  admiration ;  ita  notoa  are  teiy  ft* 
culiar,  resembling  the  cawing  of  the  ra\  cji,  but  its  tones  sit 
bv  far  nmre  varied.  Durinf:  four  montlis  of  the  year,  fnei 
May  to  August,  it  moults.  It  washes  its.  lf  regulsriy  t¥W  : 
daily,  and,  after  having  performed  its  albutioaa,  ihtm  ^  ' 
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tetben  hvn  a  peculiar  Btructure,  no  as  to  enable  the  bird 
to  fiftot  this  t^B&L  Ita  food  during  oonflMmeDt  ia  boiled 
ikf,  vAjuA  vp  wMi  toft  c^g.  togetbsr  with  plttitaina,  and 

living  insert;  -f  »hc  «frasshopper  tribe;  these  inse<"ts  when 
thrown  to  Imu,  ihe  bird  contrives  to  catch  in  its  beak  with 
great  celerity;  it  will  eac  iuaaH  in  a  ttvlDg  itBtBk  but  will 
not  touch  them  when  dead.. 

'  I  observed  the  Urd*  ptinknaly  to  eating  a  grassnoppor 
given  him  in  an  entire  or  tininatilated  atate,  place  the  in* 
•eet  upon  Ihe  perch,  keep  it  firmly  fixed  with  the  elawi,  and 
flircstmg  it  of  the  legs,  winp^i,  S:  •..  devour  it,  with  the  head 
always  placed  first.  The  servant  who  ultonds  upvin  him  to 
rle.in  the  -aL'e,  ui  .  e  ;uin  food,  strips  off  the  le^s,  w infrs, 
of  the  insects  when  alive,  giving  them  to  the  bird  as 
tut  as  he  can  devour  them.  It  rarely  alights  upon  the 
^nmnd.  and  ao  proud  ia  the  crBaltire  of  ita  elegaut  dress,  that 
it  never  permtta  a  loil  to  remain  upon  H,  and  it  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  spread  in  out  ita  wings  and  feathers,  and 
regarding  its  splendid  self  in  every  direction,  to  ob^rvc 
whether  the  whole  of  its  plumage  is  in  an  unsullied  comii- 
tion.  It  does  not  suffer  from  the  cold  weather  during  the 
winter  season  at  Macao,  though  exMHdng  the  elegant  bird 
to  the  Ueak  noith«rly  wind  ia  wwava  Teiy  partienlarly 
avoidad.  Mr.  Biale  ia  very  ^inma  of  praeuring  a  tivin|f 
female,  to  eoideafiNir,  if  poBiibla,  to  breed  thein  In  his 

aviary. 

'  The  sounds  uttered  by  this  bird  are  very  peculiar;  that 
which  appears  to  be  a  note  of  congratulation  lescmblcH 
somewhat  the  cawing  of  a  raven,  but  changes  to  a  varied 
scale  of  muaieal  eradatiotts,  as  he,  hi,  ho,  haw,  repeated  ra- 
pidly and.  Aoquentty,  as  UTely  and  playfully  be  hops  round 
and  along  his  perch,  descending  to  the  >fcorid  porch  to  be 
admired,  and  congratulate  the  stranijer  wlio  has  made  a 
viiit  to  inspect  him  ;  ho  frequently  raises  l.is  voii  L-.  ^iM.dinjr 
forth  notes  of  such  power  as  to  be  beard  ut  a  long  distance, 
and  as  it  eontd  aearealy  bo  supposed  so  delicate  a  bird  eould 
utter;  these  notes  ata^  lehock, tchock,  tchoctu  whotk,  uttered 
m  a  barking  tone,  the  last  being  given  in  a  low  tone  as  a 
conclusion. 

'  A  drawing  of  the  bird  of  the  natural  size  was  made  by  a 
Chinese  artist.  The  bird  advanced  stedfastly  towards  the 
picture,  utieriog  at  the  same  time  its  cawing  congratulatory 
notea;  it  did  not  appear  excited  by  rage,  but  pecked  gently 
at  the  representation,  jumping  about  the  perch,  knocking 
its  mandibles  together  with  a  clattering  noise,  and  cleaning 
thi  1:1  ;iL';iinst  the  jM>ri  h,  xs  it"  wflconiing  the  arrival  ot"  a 
cunipanion.  AfWr  the  thai  of  the  picture  a  kiokuig-glas^ 
was  brought,  to  see  what  effect  it  would  produce  upon  the 
bird,  and  the  result  was  nearly  the  same ;  he  regarded  the 
refleetion  of  himself  most  atedlkstly  in  the  ntnnv,  never 
quitting  it  during  the  time  it  remained  before  him.  When 
the  glass  was  removed  to  the  lower  from  the  upper  perch  he 
instantly  followed,  bvit  would  not  deaeand  upon  the  floor  of 
the  cago  when  it  wa.^  placed  so  low  

'  One  of  the  best  opportunities  of  seeing  this  splendid 
bird  iu  all  its  beauty  of  action,  as  wall  aa  display  of  plumage, 
is  early  in  the  rooming,  when  ho  mafcea  hia  toiiet;  tue 
beautiful  sub-alar  plumage  is  then  thrown  out,  and  cleaned 
from  any  apot  that  may  sully  its  purity  by  being  pas&cd 
gently  through  the  bill;  the  short  chocolate  coloured  wings 
aro  extended  to  the  utmost,  aud  kix-ps  ibem  ui  a  steady, 
flapping  motion,  aa  if  in  imitation  of  their  use  in  flight,  at 
the  same  time  raising  up  the  delicate,  lone  feathers  over 
the  back,  which  are  apnaa  in  a  ehaate  and  elegant  manner, 
floating  like  films  in  the  ambient  air  

•  I  never  yet  beheld  a  soil  on  it»  feathers.  After  expaivl- 
ing  the  wiol's,  it  would  bring  them  to^iether  so  as  to  con- 
real  the  head,  then  bending  it  gracefully  it  would  inspect 
the  state  of  its  plumage  uiidvrni,  atb.  This  action  it  repeats 
in  quick  succession,  uttering  at  the  time  ita  croaking  notes ; 
it  then  peeks  and  deana  its  plumage  in  every  part  within 
reach,  and  throwing  out  the  elegant  and  delicate  tuft  of 
feaitmrs  underneath  the  wings,  seemingly  with  much  care, 
and  with  not  a  little  pride,  they  are  cleaned  in  .succession,  if 
required,  by  throwing  them  abroad,  elevating  them,  and 
I  pacing  them  in  succession  through  the  bill.  Then  turning 
^  Ita  baok  to  the  speetator,  the  aetions  above-mentioned  are 
repeated,  but  not  in  ao  emfnl  a  manner;  elevating  ita  tail 
and  long  shaft  feathers  it  raises  the  delicate  plumage  of  a 
similar  character  to  tiic  suti-alar,  funiiitig  a  beautiful  dorsal 
crest,  and,  throwini:  it>  ff.itiu-rs  up\\  ith  much  grace,  appears 
aa  proud  as  a  lady  dressed  in  iter  full  ball-drew.  Uaving 
eomplaled  the  toileti  he  uttem  the  usual  cawing  nolm,  at 


the  aame  time  looking  archly  at  the  spectators,  as  if  ready 
to  veeeive  all  the  admiration  that  it  considem  ita  aiegani 
fbrm  and  display  of  plumage  demanda ;  it  then  takes  exer- 

cise  by  lioppuig,  in  a  rapid  but  graceful  manner,  from  one 
end  of  the  upper  jiorch  t*)  the  other,  and  descen'ls  suddenly 
ui^on  the  second  perch,  close  to  the  beis  of  the  cage,  looking 
out  for  the  grasshoppers  which  it  is  accustomed  to  receive 
at  this  time.  ..... 

'  His  prehensile  pover  in  the  feet  ia  wy  atnog,  and 
still  retaining  his  hold,  the  bird  will  ttun  himself  round  upon 
tlie  perch.  He  delights  to  be  sheltered  from  the  glan-  nf  the 
sun,  as  that  luminary  is  a  great  source  of  annoyance  to  Ijim, 
if  permitted  to  dart  its  fervent  rays  directly  upon  the  cage. 
The  iris  frequently  expanding  and  cuntraciing,  adds  to  the 
arch  look  of  this  animated  bird,  as  ho  thruws  the  head  on 
one  side  to  glance  at  visiters,  uttering  the  cawing  notea  or 
barking  alottd.  .  .  •  .  Hating  eooeluded.  he  jumpa  down 
to  the  lower  perch  in  aeardh  w  donationa  of  living  graaa* 
hoppers. 

■  The  bird  is  not  at  all  ravonous  in  its  habits  of  feeding, 
but  It  eats  riee  leisurely,  almost  grain  by  grain.  Should 
any  of  the  iusectx  thrown  into  his  cage  fall  upon  the  iluor, 
he  will  not  descend  to  thinn,  appearing  to  be  fearful  that  in 
tc  doing  be  should  anil  his  delieato  plumage ;  he  therefow 
Seldom  or  ever  descends,  except  to  perfnriu  his  ablutions  in 
the  |) m  of  water  placed  at  the  butluiu  of  ihc  cage  exfcemly 
for  hi-  ,■ 

KIRDPErPER.    [See  Capsicum.] 

BIRDS,  in  Latin  Aves.  in  Greek  'Opv^Q^Q,  Ornithtt, 
(whence  Ornithology),  a  class  of  vertebrated.  oviparous, 
fisathered  bipeds,  generally  formed  for  flight.  Wo  say  ^e- 
Vfra'fy,  because,  thouiih  their  mechanism  is,  in  its  mi  -'.  [  .  r 
fi  et  development,  designed  for  enabling  th«jm  tosuppcrt  Ma  ir 
bidies  in  tho  air  and  to  make  progress  in  that  medium,  it 
is  also  calculated  for  motion  on  the  ground  and  for  perching 
in  trees.  Some  families  indeed  are  framed  entirely  for 
moving  on  the  ground,  and  utliers  for  that  motion  and  for 
making  their  way  both  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
even,  for  a  short  |ierio<I,  below  it,  without  the  povOT  in 
either  case  of  raising  themsehc-H  into  the  air. 

Organization. 
Skeleton. 

Skutt  feranium).  The  first  peeoUarity  which  strikes  an 

(ibsencr,  when  comparing  the  skulls  of  birds  with  those  of 
niuromifcrs,  is  the  absence  of  sutures  in  the  former,  tiie 
proper  cranial  bones  being  consolidated  into  one  piece. 
The  skull  of  birds  is  articulated  to  that  part  of  the  vertebral 
column  called  tho  neck  by  a  single  eoodyle  or  joint,  whieh 
is  situated  at  tho  front  margin  of  tho  great  occipital  opening 
(foramen  magnum),  through  which  the  brain,  becoming 
elongated,  as  it  were,  into  the  spinal  chord,  descends  into 
the  vertebral  column.  It  is  this  beautiful  adaptation  ol 
structure  to  the  wants  of  tho  animal,  that  gives  such  a  free 
dom  of  motion  to  the  head,  especially  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion. Take,  for  example,  the  wryneck  (lynx  torquilla), 
which,  as  those  who  have  surprised  the  bird  on  the  nest 
will  readily  admit,  can  writhe  her  head  round  so  as  to  luok 
the  intruder  in  the  face,  hissing  all  t!ia  while  Uke  a  snake  ; 
by  this  'terrible  show*  many  a  bird's-nesting  novice  is 
firightened  away.  Perfect  repose  in  a  bird  seems  hardly 
to  be  enjoyed  without  turning  back  the  head  and  neatling 
the  beak  between  the  wings ;  this  attitude  the  nrtiffulation 
above  mentioned  enablea  the  hied  to  command  with  tiw 
least  possible  effort. 

The  orbits  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  skull,  to 
whieh  last  the  lower-jaw  ii«  joineil  by  a  somewhat  squarw 
bono  (or  quadratum,  os  cane  of  the  French)  not  far  from 
the  ear.  A  small  bone  rests  ou  the  eqmrebmeeX  one  endt 
while  the  other  end  comes  against  the  pabte.  When,  there- 
fore, the  square  bant:  is  brought  forward  by  depressing  the 
lower  jaw,  and  also  by  muscles  adapted  to  the  purpose,  th« 
small  botte  presses  up  against  tlie  palati-,  and  this  raises  the 
upper  jaw,  which,  contrary  to  the  rule  in  the  structure  of 
mamroifcrs.  is  in  birds*  with  but  few  eio^tioni^  tkua  gifled 
with  motion. 

Both  jaws  are  completely  deatitota  of  true  teeth,  the  want 

of  which  is,  as  wc  shall  presently  see,  amply  cfimpensated. 
Tho  upncr-jaw  is  cither  formed  of  one  piece  distinct  from 
til"  skull  and  articulated  wiili  it,  as  m  the  parrots;  or  it  i< 
connected  with  it  by  roeaaa  of  yielding  elastic  bony  plates 
as  in  moat  other  birds.  These  elastic  platea  admintbiy  pi» 
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ted  the  h\'A  (the  upper  part  of  vrhicli  may  be  considered  as 
an  elongation  of  thu  intcroiiadllnj  Iwncs)  and  the  skull 
from  the  shoolu  of  the  fornMr  organ  when  lued  in  peeking 
violently  againat  hud  cnhatkneeo. 

In  a  few  instances  the  upper  jaw  is  entirely  imrnovable. 
Blumenbach  gives  the  rhinoceros  bird  and  the  cock  of  the 
wood  (Tetrao  Urogallus)  as  instances. 

Bones  of  the  neck  and  trunk.  The  upper,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  tbe  anterior  extreiuitiM  m  birds  are  calcu- 
lated for  flight,  and  entirely  useless  as  preheoaUe  organs, 
because  the  bird  depends  principally  upon  its  bill  to  gather 
its  f  km].  To  frive  a  (greater  freedom  of  action  to  this  organ, 
it  was  necessary,  as  the  bones  of  the  back  have  hanlly  any 
motion  (the  dorsai  verlebns  being  often  anchyloscd  or  im- 
movably fixed  by  a  continuation  of  bony  secretion),  that  the 
neck  should  be  long  and  flexible ;  and  eminently  flexible  it 
is.  In  the  tnaminifors  the  nuniher  of  cervical  vertebra} 
(neck-bones)  i*  seven :  the  camdeopard  has  no  more,  and 
the  elephant  and  wh  .li!  luivu  no  less.  Cuvier,  indeed,  gives 
the  sloth  nine;  Thomas  Bell,  however,  has  satisfactorily 
UMidbeut  that  the  additional  two  are  bones  of  the  back,  not 
of  tiie  neok.  But.  in  birdB»  Nature  has  made  up  for  the 
MkmtBf  of  notion  in  the  back  (a  deflcteney  absolutely  ne* 
cessary  to  the  comfortable  existence  of  the  anim  d,  inasmuch 
as  the  back  is  the  point  of  support  to  thewinps)  by  the  free 
grant  of  cervical  vcrtebno,  acconling  to  the  wants  which  the 

Culiar  habits  of  particular  birds  require.  Thus  the  raven 
I  twelve  neck-bones,  the  dooMitie  eoek  thirteen,  the  os- 
trich eighteen,  tbe  stork  nineteen,  and  the  swan  twenty- 
three,  the  largest  number,  it  is  believed,  yet  detected,  while 
the  minimum  amounts  to  ten.  The  articulation  is  so  con- 
trived as  to  produce  the  i^reatcst  mobility,  and  tiuit  tbe  con- 
trivance is  complete  is  |)rovcd  by  the  ability  of  n  bild  tO 
touoh  every  point  of  its  Ihm^  with  its  bill. 

The  Tertebm  of  the  bank  are  ftom  seven  to  eleven  in 
number.  There  are  no  true  lumbar  vertebrsp,  for  they  are 
consolidated  into  one  pu-ce  with  the  pelvis  (o#  innommo/t/OT) 
which  is  clonLMted,  hroad,  and  simple,  and  does  not  unite 
below,  as  in  uKunmifers.  to  form  what  is  called  the  tjfm- 
physis  pubis,  hut  has  the  lateral  portions  distant  from  each 
othiBr.  This  is  the  general  rule.  The  pelvis  of  tbe  (MtKieh 
forms  an  exception ;  for  it  is  joined  below  like  that  of  most 
quadrupeils.  In  movt  of  the  quadruiTcds  the  rump-bone 
{OS  cocct/ffis)  is  prolonged  into  a  truejuinted  tail.  In  birds 
it  never  is,  hut  is  very  short,  altlMNIgtl  it  supports  Ae  Ux^ 
tail-feathers  irecirires) 

Ten  pairs  of  ribs  are  said  to  fom  the  maximum  among 
hWth ;  these,  the  true  ribs,  are  joined  to  the  breast-bone 
(xiemum)  by  small  intervening  bones.  The  false  ribs 
(those  which  do  not  rearh  the  hrcast-honi  )  hnve  a  firward 
direction.  There  is  a  peculiar  tlat  process  du-ected  upwards 
and  backwards  attached  to  the  middle  pairs  of  the  true  ribs. 

The  breast-bone  (sternum),  a  part  of  the  greatest  conse- 
qnene«,  being  the  point  of  attachment  fbr  the  most  powerful 
of  the  nui'fcles  which  set  the  winps  in  action,  is  composed  of 
five  pieces  strongly  joined  toi^ciher,  and  prolonjjed  below 
into  a  crest  (crista)  for  tha<  pur|K>se.  The  greater  or  leas 
development  of  this  crest  or  keel,  and  the  greater  or  less 
OMiflcatiot  of  flie  eonponent  parts  ot  the  breast  bone,  de- 
nand  upon  the  wants  of  the  bird.  Those  birds  whose  flight 
Is  stmifaikMld  most  continuous  have  the  crest  very  large, 
ud  tll0  breast  bone  pieces  very  firmly  cemented  toLTCthcr, 
as  any  one  may  see  who  will  examine  the  breast  Imnc  of  a 
hawk,  or  eagle,  or  that  of  a  humming-bird  ;  while  in  the 
ostrich  and  cassowary  this  crest  is  entirely  abaen^  and  the 
breast-bone  presents  a  unifbrmly  arohed  surfiMe,  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  Highlander's  target 

In  the  crane  and  in  the  male  wild-swan  there  is  a  cavity 
jn  the  anterior  pari  of  tin.'  bn-ast-hone  for  the  reception  of 
the  involuted  wtnd-pipo  {Irarhfui.  The  connexion  of  the 
win^  with  the  trunk  is  muna^'ed  In'  moans  of  the  two 
clavicles,  and  of  that  pecuhar  fork-like  elutic  bono  «aill< 
nottty  called  the  merry- thought,  by  the  l^eneh  /bmnMle 
•nd  lunette  (/urmht).  This  aupuratus  operates  as  an 
antagonist  power  to  the  action  wliich  would  bring  the  wings 
together  in  (li^rht,  did  nor  tluse  bones,  espec-ially  the  merry- 
thought, keep  the  shoulders  asunder.  The  greater  or  less 
development  of  this  bone  depends  on  the  exigencies  of  each 
parti«>ular  case.  In  birds  whose  flight  is  long  and  rapid  it 
IS  strong,  with  the  branches  widely  arched  and  carried  for- 
W»rd-m  the  body  ,  in  birds  which  do  not  fly  at  all,  in  the 
ostncu,  cassowary  and  emu,  for  instance,  the  bone  becomes 
•  oMniradiiMnt.  'Intlwostcidi.*  uHMtttMr 


the  two  branches  are  very  short,  and  never  united,  but  as* 
chylosed  with  the  scapula  (shoulder-blade)  and  daridt 
(collarbone).  In  the  eaaaowary  there  are  tanAj  two  htflt 
processes  flrom  the  sido  of  tho  davide  wludi  «ra  d»  rafr 

ments  of  the  branches  of  the  fork.  In  the  emu  there  art 
two  very  small  thin  bones  attached  to  the  anterior  edge  of  tbe 
dorsal  ends  ol  the  clavicles  by  bsiaments  ;  they  are  durctid 
upwanls  towards  tbe  neck,  where  they  axe  fastened  to  each 
other  by  means  of  a  ligament,  and  haTo  no  nnnncnrinn  wka 
ever  with  tbe  sternum.' 

T%e  tring-bones  may  be  compared  with  tbe  anus  orapnr 
extremities  of  man  and  of  the  monkeys.  Indeed  Belonnt 
shown  with  much  ingenuity,  thouah  the  design  be  raUtf 
executed  by  the  engraver,  the  resemblance  between  tbe 
skeleton  of  a  bird  uid  of  a  man — a  resemUanoe  greatai; 
perhaps,  than  would  be  expeetad.  Tbe  fbOowing  are  thi 
bones  oomposhig  the  wing  of  a  bird.  The  arm  (o*  humeri* : 
the  fore-arm,  consisting  of  two  bones  (ulna  and  fWiiu), 
the  wrist  (rarptis),  formed  by  two  bones  ;  the  metararpM, 
also  made  up  of  two  bones ;  a  thumb,  or  rather  the  nidi- 
roent  of  one,  there  being  but  a  single  bone ;  and  two  flngwi. 
the  finger  n«xt  tbe  thumb  eonsirting  of  two  poitiOBs>  aid 
tbe  odier  only  of  one.  l\i  thto  hand  an  attached  d» 
primaries,  or  greater  quill- feathers ;  the  secondariet  m 
affixed  to  fore-nrms  :  and  the  arm  supports  leathers  ef 
inferior  strenirlli  and  development,  called  terttartes  and 
pulars.  The  bone  which  represents  tbe  thumb  gives  rise  to 
the  bastard  quills,  and  along  the  base  <^  the  quilis  are 
ranged  the  largest  of  those. featheca  which  are  denoninatcii 
m'ng  covert*.  Such  is  the  structure  of  the  'sail-broad 
vans'  which  waft  the  condor  over  the  An<les. 

Bones  of  the  lower  or  posterior  extremities.  These  cca- 
sist  of  a  thigh-bone  (femur) ;  leg-bones  (ttbia  and  fU»iUL\ 
for  then  are  two,  though  the  fibula  is  very  snoaU*  and  Im> 
oooMs  anelwlosed  to  the  tibia ;  one  netatanal  bone  (at  tb 
lower  end  ot  which  there  arc  as  many  prtjcessea  as  there  arf 
toes,  each  piw;css  furnished  with  a  pulley  for  moving  :£» 
corresponding  toe),  and  the  toes.  Of  these,  three  genersU} 
are  directed  forwards  and  one  backwards.  This  back  tot 
or  great  toe,  is  wanting  in  some  birds.  In  tho  •vaDowi  it 
is  ureeted  fimnuda;  in  the  elimbing  biida  the  outar  toe  ■ 
wen  as  the  baek  toe  are  diieeted  baekwards.  The  nnnbc; 
of  joints  is,  generally,  progressive;  the  hack  toe  has  t^: 
the  next  three,  the  middle  toe  four,  and  the  outer  loe  in 
jointa. 
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A.  CnniMt.  or  tknU. 

B.  ( 

C.  Th«4 

D.  TlMl 

F.  Starnun,  or  biv«*l-boo«. 

O.  FurcoU.  or  mcfry-tboiiiihl 

II,  II.  t'Uvirular.  iir  rnijcaid  boor,  1  p  ■■u.in-  jl^—m 
H».  Scupula.  Of  ihouUlet  bliide,        /  '"""^ 
I*  HMMtua.  or  hoM  of  Uw  am. 

K.niu.  \  B<Mi»s  of  tlw  tanum:  ou  ih«  ulaa  to  ihapltMi 
I..  Radiiu,  i  of  1h«  HOT<>qi  f  ailb. 

M.  MrUc»rp»l  Imnri,  )<art  of  llwlHUidlAMir — *— 
N,  PhalMcm  of  iJm  Aonr*. 

Q,  Iidihiin.  ) 
R,  Pvmur.  or  lhi|h  bone, 
o.  o,  PaulU,  or  knra'i<*n. 
S,  Tibia  and  fibula,  or  t«ff-l 
T.  T,  Oa  calcia,  or  bcel-boM. 

1^  W.Ttaii. 


IViof -boon  io  detail. 


*Tlw  itork,  and  some  others  of  llwff«lfiv(<M«dMt)»'M|B 
Mmrtaay*  *  which  deep  standing  on  one  fool^  fmtm  t 
curious  neebanism  for  preservint;  the  lei;  in  a  state  of  ex* 

tension,  without  any,  or,  at  le;ist,  \viih  little  tmisculnr  effort. 
There  anses  from  the  fure-part  of  the  lu  ad  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  a  round  eminence,  which  pa.sstes  up  between  the  pro- 
jeotions  of  the  pulley,  on  the  aoierior  part  of  the  end  of  the 
tibia.  This  eminence  affords  a  saflment  degree  of  resist- 
ance to  the  flexion  of  the  \«f(  to  counteract  the  elTeot  of  the 
oscillations  of  the  body,  and  would  prove  an  insurmountable 
obstruction  to  the  motion  of  the  joint  if  there  were  not  a 
socket  within  the  upper  part  of  the  pulley  of  the  tibia  to  re- 
ceive it  when  the  lejj;  is  in  the  bent  position.  The  lower 
edge  ot  the  socket  is  prominent  and  sharp,  and  preaeots  a 
Mrt  of  barrier  to  Aa  adndiafcm  of  the  eminence  that  ra* 
qufaas  a  voluntary  muscular  exertion  of  the  bird  to  ov«»* 
eomOt  which  being  accomplished,  it  sUpe  in  with  soma 
force  like  the  cud  of  a  dislocated  bone," 

Muscles  of  Motion  and  Exleriml  Integuments. 

We  will  now  briefly  examine  the  means  by  which  the 
framework  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe  is  set  m 
motion.  <  *  The  muscles,'  writes  Blumenbach,  *  in  this  dasa 
are  distinguished  by  ]ioases!iing  a  oomparatively  weak 
irritable  power,  which  is  soon  lost  after  death;  and  by  their 
tewkms  beeominir  ossified  ag  tbo  animal  growji  old,  particu- 
larly in  the  extremities,  hut  sometimes  also  in  the  trunk.' 

xhe  pectoral  muscles,  us  we  might  expect  from  the  form 
of  the  sternum,  exhibit,  f^enerally  speaking,  the  greatest 
development  They  arc  three  in  number,  taking  their  rise 
chiefly  from  the  ample  breast-bone,  and  all'being  bioaght 
to  bear  on  the  head  of  the  arm  (humerus).  Of  these,  the 
first,  or  great  pectoral,  is  said,  as  a  general  proposition,  to 
Weigh  more  than  all  the  other  muscles  put  tiigether.  Rising 
from  the  keel  or  crest  of  the  breast  bone,  the  merry-thought, 
and  last  ribs,  it  is  inserted  in  that  rou^:!)  Imcur  elevation 
which  may  be  observed  on  the  bone  of  the  arm  of  moat 
birds.  This  bone  it  stron^y  dapresaea,  and  so  pvodueat  tha 
rapid  and  powerf\il  motiona  of  the  wing^  whioli,  acting  on  tha 
surrounding  air.  carries  the  bird  forward  in  its  f&slttX.  As  an 
antagonist  to  tlie  great  pectoral  muscle,  the  middle  perioral, 
which  lies  under  it,  and  whose  office  it  is  to  elevate  the 
wing,  puts  forth  its  tendon  over  the  point  where  the  merry- 
thought ii  joined  to  the  clavicle  and  shoulder-blade.  Tlus 
point  of  jniifltion  aeta  as  a  pulley  for  tha  tendon  which  ta 
inaerted  m  tha  nvper  part  of  the  bono  of  tha  am ;  and  by 
this  eontrii.'anoe  the  elevating  power  is  situated  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  body.  The  thud,  or  small  pectoral,  aids  the 
great  pectoral  in  depressing  the  wmg.  Thus  some  birds 
are  enabled  to  dart  away  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow, 
while  others  soar  to  a  height  invisible  to  the  gaio  of  man. 

Wo  bava  aboady  aean  wat  the  palvi*  is  prolonged  back- 
wards to  a  considerable  extent.  This  formation  furnishes 
room  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  which  set  the  pos- 
terior extremities  in  motion,  and  enables  them  to  perform 
the  functions  of  walking,  bopping,  swimming,  climbing, 
and  perching.  To  this  end  there  are  a  set  of  musclea 
which  go  from  tbo  pains  to  tha  toaa.  One  of  the  flexor,  or 
bending,  tandona  givoB  off  Unnb  a  ansda  which  comas 
fhnn  the  bone  of  the  pu^'t  runs  in  (hmt  of  the  knee,  and  all 
the  flexors  go  behind  the  heel,  so  that  the  mere  weight  of 
the  bird  will  bend  the  toes.  Any  one  may  satisfy  himself 
that  this  operation  is  purely  mechanical,  and  not  the  result 
of  muscular  action,  by  making  the  experiment  on  a  dead 
bird ;  when  ha  wiU  find  that  the  flexion  of  the  kneo  and 
haal  will  at  onca  band  the  toes.  This  admiraUa  con- 
trivance, useful  as  it  generally  is,  shows  itself  in  the  most 
striking  manner  when  brought  to  bear  on  the  limbs  of  those 
birds  which  roost  in  trees.  When  all  the  voluntary  powers 
are  suspended,  such  a  bird  eqjoys  the  most  profound  repose, 
and  the  mort  aaeuro  position  on  its  perch,  without  an  effort. 
Avoiding  n  mteute  datail  of  tha  moselos  which  movo  tha 
jawa,  of  flMaa  wUdi  gi«a  tiiat  oompleta  teMlity  of  node 
so  necessary  to  this  class,  or  of  those  which  regulate  the 
movement  of  the  tail,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  otoerve  that 
their  adaptation  to  tha  fonetiooa  laqmred  ia 
and  perfect 

The  integumanli  of  birds  are  composed  of  tha  i 
as  thoaa  of  tha  naonnitea,  with 
^tbe  poanUar  oovainc  mumaa.  ta 

a»A  at  ila  bMi.  aa  in  Cki  Mrto  of 


mposed  of  tha  aaiM  parts 
tha  addition  of  ftnUMn^ 
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prey.tiMraitftflMli^put  edM  tbceers.  The  lowerex> 

tremities  are  protecteil  nbovc  hy  a  scaly  skin,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  fuot  and  toos  by  u  cullous  nuwltli cation  of  the  tamo 
inttigunicMit.  Some,  the  turkt-v  fur  instance,  are  furnished 
with  hair  in  certain  tituationa.  Tlie  feathers  vary  infinitely. 
Every  form  which  the  moat  sportive  fancy  could  create  out 
of  the  tethny  iMteiial*  and  eveiy  hue  that  th»  wanoMt 

yfhm  a  bird  has  just  left  the  egg  its  covering  is  a  downy 
Und  of  hair,  several  little  bundles  takiug  lliuir  riio  from  one 
common  bulb.  This  is  the  urigiii  vi  the  future  feather.  A 
dark  cylinder  loou  makes  its  appearance,  from  the  upper 
extremity  of  which  the  sproutin];  feather  emerges,  while 
the  k««r  «ltVBlB^r  receives  the  Uoo(l>T«Meli  whuoh  auroW 
the  Tuealar  Boumhing  pulp  of  the  bureL  When  tut 
pulp  lia.s  pcrfurnicil  its  urtit.c,  and  the  stalk  and  other  parts 
of  ihii  feather  arc  fully  (levelo|jed,  it  shrivels  up  into  the 
Mell-known  suhitanco  whu  h  e\  LTy  otie  finds  in  a  quill  when 
he  cuts  it  for  the  nurposu  uf  makrng  a  pen.  The  care  which 
nature  takes  for  too  development  of  that  particular  part  of 
the  plumago  flnt  which  toe  wants  of  the  particular  bird 
demand,  AoaH  not  be  fbrgotlen.  A  young  partridge  runs 
off  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched  to  pick  up  the  pupa;  of  the  ant 
(emmet  s  etfgs  as  the  gjimekecpers  call  them),  which  the 
parent  bird  scratches  up  for  it.  Some  time  elapses  before 
it  it  neoeteary  that  it  should  fly ;  we  accordingly  find  that 
the  bodf  ftom  the  moment  of  iu  birth  is  protected  with  a 
qhwa  ett  downy  covering,  while  all  the  8tieii|||th  ia  thrown 
into  the  tiiighs,  legs,  bill,  and  MBk.  The  wings  are  gra- 
dually developed  afterwards.  Avonng  thrush  or  a  vimiig 
blackburd  is  hatched  nearly  naked,  and  while  its  btniy  pre- 
sents only  a  few  scattered  bunches  of  weak  dow  ny  liair-like 
feathers,  ^at  progress  may  be  observed  iu  the  fonnatiim 
ef  the  qmlls  and  other  winf-frathers ;  because  from  tlic 
uaUt*  of  the  bild  it  ia  niBBWFy  that  it  should  he  able  to 
IjaisoonasittaaKSiteiMet  ' 

As  a  general  rule  the  plumage  of  the  cnc-k  bird  far  ex- 
ceeds in  brilliancy  that  of  the  hen;  uul  la  ail  such  cases 
the  yoong,  at  first,  put  on  the  more  sombre  garb  of  the 
mother.  When  the  cock  and  ben  are  without  much  dilBnr- 
ance  in  thia  lesfest,  the  young  have  a  parikalar  diatu. 
gttUinf  ptamage  of  their  own. 

Bbds  moalt  or  shed  their  fbathen.  The  snmmer  drsss 
in  many  species  varies  from  that  of  the  winter. 

The  mode  in  which  the  plumage  changes  is  well  de- 
scribed in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  by 
Yarrall;  and  the  same  able  zoologist  has  shown,  in  the 
Fhilosophioal  Transactions,  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Zoologioal  Society,  that  the  pnttfaig  forth  of  the  plumage  of 
the  male  bird  is  not  eonflned  to  the  fcmale  past  the  age 
of  reproduction  (<o  many  well-known  instances  of  which 
are  given  by  Dr.  Butter,  John  Hunter,  and  others),  but 
that  the  garb  of  the  cock  is  assumed  by  those  hen  birds 
which  fhnn  mallbraation  or  disease  are  rendered  unable  to 
assist  in  the  eontinnation  of  the  species.  The  fbUowmg 
thne  modes  by  which  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the 
plumage  of  butls  are  pnxlu^  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Yarrell:  —  1.  By  the  feather  itself  becoming  altere  I  in 
colour.  2.  By  the  bird's  obtaining  a  certain  portion  of  new 
feathers  without  shedding  any  of  the  old  ones.  3.  By  an 
entire  or  partial  moult,  in  which  the  old  feathers  are  thrown 
oS^  and  new  ones  pradncad  In  their  places.  The  first  two 
of  these  changes  are  obeerved  genoraUy  in  the  spring,  indi- 
cating the  approach  of  the  breeding  lecuKm ;  the  third  is 
ttsnally  partial  in  the  spring,  and  entire  in  the  autumn.  Tiic 
subjoined  out  is  explanatonr  of  the  situation  ot  the  principal 
ports  of  ^kaagt,  variHulailr  liMie  asil  floaiiMifa  to 
ihght.  ^ 

That  die  tUa  and  iategwnaiita  of  Utds  pstftma  dw  efleo 
ef  cmunetorr  organs  appears  not  only  by  theiv  neidtbig, 
but  also  by  the  qnantitv  of  mealy  dust  separated  ftem  the 
skia  in  many  birds.  The  cockatoo,  for  instance,  discharges 
a  (quantity  of  white  mealy  dust  from  its  skin,  particularly  at 
pairing  time,  according  to  Blumenbach ;  and  Bruce,  in  the 
eppendis  to  his  travels,  gives  an  aacount  of  his  shootiaga 
hwga  baoided  eagle,  wUeh,  on  his  taking  it  in  his  haMs. 
tovercd  him  with  a  powder  whieh  was  yelkw  on  the  breast, 
where  the  feathers  were  of  that  eolour,  and  brown  on  the 
back,  •"here  the  plumage  was  of  the  same  hue.  A  heron 
!■»  which  ho  sb"t  i.**  deecribod  as  having  a  great  quantity 
of  Miifi  oowr]i'  rill  the  breast  and  back. 

The  g  ands  which  secrete  the  oil  used  fay  biidain  preening 
mddiwfbtg  their  phunage  aw  attaaiai  on  the  opper  part 


of  thatiiL  Walsr^nrda  neeessaifly  require  a  larger  petliw 
of  this  protecting  fluid,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  glands 
largest  in  that  race.  Reaumur  observes,  that  in  that  v  ariety 
of  the  common  fowl  which  has  no  tail  ( GaJlm  ecaudaitu'), 
these  glands  are  absent.  Tyson  states  that  the  ostrich  baa 
the  frauds  situated  not  on  the  romp,  but  fiirther  tovarda. 
Lawienoe,  in  his  tianalation  of  Blumenbadt's  Cempagaiim 
iffiofimy.  says.  *I  ham  obaanedin  the  sitoation  whiolt  T^BOB 
nentions  a  pretty  oonsiderahle  bag  with  hard  callous  side^ 
and  nothing  glandular  in  its  coats.  It  contained  a  brown 
and  um  tuous  but  nearly  solid  mutter,  .^nd  I  could  discover 
no  external  opening ;  but  it  had  been  somewhat  cut  before 
I  examined  it  It  cannot,  I  think,  ha  VWy  wafl  oanpofwd 
with  the  oil'beg  of  the  rump.' 


A.  A.  PrioMnet ;  B.B.  Twlidst  G,C.Lm«  ewMlat  M^flisslii  ■wli : 
B.  B.  BMiMt  wing;  V.  P.  Saspsln  ». Pwf*  swwtet  H.  Vmltr  Uit. 
aoTCtta;  I,  T»n  twllMT*. 

Digestive  Organt. 

Having  endeavoured  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  fVame- 
wurk  of  birds,  of  the  niwuis  by  which  that  frame-work  u 
set  in  motion,  and  of  the  integuments  which  cover  the 
external  parts,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  provision 
made  for  the  support  and  aouriahment  of  those  animals 
This  provision,  as  might  he  expected,  ia,  aa  Cimer  ob- 
serves. '  in  proportion  to  the  activit>  of  their  life,  and  the 
strength  of  their  respiration."  First  «e  have  the  bill.  wboM 
horny  covering  in  some  degne  answers  the  purpose  of 
teeth,  and  indeed  it  is  in  many  instances  notched  so  aa  to 
represent  them.  The  form  of  this  important  organ  vatiea 
infinitely,  but  with  evidenee  of  the  most  perfect  design  in 
eaeh  Taried  instance,  'aeoording  to  the  nature  of  the  neees- 
sary  food.  Thus  in  birds  of  prey  it  well  executes  the  ofllce 
of  a  dissecting  knife  :  in  seed-entint;  birds  it  tbrms  a  pair  of 
seed-cracker-,  for  extrirating  the  kernel  from  the  husk 
which  envelops  it :  in  the  swallows  and  goatsuckers  it  is  a 
fly -trap;  in  the  swans,  geese,  and  ducks  it  is  a  flattened 
strainer,  well  lumished  with  nerves  in  the  inside  fiw  the 
detection  of  the  fiiod  renahiiBg  aftet  the  water  is  almined 
by  that  particular  operation  which  eveni  me  must  have 
observed  a  common  duck  perform  with  its  bill  in  muddy 
water.  In  the  stork.s  and  hen>n8  we  find  it  a  fish->pear ; 
and  in  the  snipes  and  theur  allies  it  beoomes  a  sensitive 
probe,  admirably  adapted  fx  peoetrathig  boggf  granad. 
and  giving  notioa  of  the  paaaanae  of  the  latent  vorai  or 
anlnaleole.  The  feed  is  transmittsd  IWmb  the  hill  tfaraosh 
the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach,  which  is  compr>sed  of  thn^f 
parts,  viz.  the  rrnp,  which  is  a  dilatation  of  the  a>sophai,ni» 
and  lies  just  before  the  breast  bone,  the  mr^lrranous 
stomach  (vetitrirule  succenturU  of  the  French),  and  the 
gizzard.  The  first  of  these  is  lUmished  with  many  nnaeona 
and  salivary  glanda:  in  tiianest  iaadtheatraetaraef  tfrii 
may  be  best  owemd  in  die  gallimesoos  hirdsi)  there  are  a 
number  of  glandular  l>odie-<  which  pour  out  a  copious  secre- 
tion to  mingle  with  the  fiK)d  as  it  is  groiitT<l  down  by  the 
powerful  gizzard,  which  rciches  its  hii:b(  st  development  m 
granivorous  birds.  This  mill  is  rendeanl  still  more  eSlKt  ve 
bv  the  swallowing  of  small  hard  stones  by  those  birds  wuh 
tt>wgg,»jiaaSia^whkh  M^jmad 
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of  Surgeons  (London)  is  a  larpe  glass  bottle  entirely 
filled  with  pebbles,  &c.  taken  from  the  stomach  of  an 
(Mtxioh.  The  weU>kDovn  experiments  of  conveying  bullets 
hmut  with  needles  and  oven  lancets  into  the  stomachs  of 
granlvorous  birds,  with  the  effect  of  the  total  destruction  of 
those  sharp  instruments  in  a  short  period,  need  only  be  re- 
ferred to  hero  ;  but  as  F^lix  Plater's  obaerrationi;  have  not 
attained  quite  so  much  celebrity,  we  kball  shortly  mention 
them.  He  found  that  an  onyx  swdlomd  by  a  hen  wa« 
diminubed  one-fnirth  in  four  dayt,  ud  Uwt  a  kmii  dor 
lost  in  fkU  way  sixtesn  prains  of  iti  weight 

In  surli  liirtls  as  nourish  thtir  young  from  the  crop  the 
glandst  sw  uU  very  much  at  the  lialchin^  season,  and  secrete 
a  RTeater  cjuantity  of  lluid  than  usual.  In  the  pigeon, 
which  thus  feeds  its  young,  there  is  a  spherical  bag  formed 
on  each  sidfl  of  die  OBsopbagus,  a  specimen  ef  whieh  maybe 
seen  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Sureeons.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  l»anter  about  *  pij»con  s  milk'  took  its 
rise  from  tliis  part  of  t!ie  (i-'-onomy  of  tlie  bird. 

In  thoAe  birds  which  feed  on  Hesh,  fi^h,  or  worms,  and 
which  cunsequentlvdoaotfequire  so  powerful  an  apparatus, 
the  muscles  of  toe  ginera  ate  nduced  to  an  extreme 
weakness,  and  that  organ  appeal*  to  make  only  a  part  of 
the  same  membranous  ba(»with  the  vcrttn'cule  xuccenturii. 

The  {oihI  being  thus  reduced  into  a  sort  of  chyme,  passes 
through  the  reniauidfr  of  the  intestinal  canal,  where  all  the 
nutritious  parts  arc  token  into  the  system,  and  the  remainder 
i«  at  l«Bglh  expelled  the  efooca,  when  the  vtbmf  duota 
lemlntti,  and  the  organs  of  generation  are  litnaled.  It 
may  he  worth  mentioning;  that  the  liver  becomes  much 
larger  in  domestit  ntud  buds  than  in  wild  ones  (a  propen- 
sity which  can  be  increaj>ed  by  artificial  means,  as  the 
•^'ourmand  who  revels  in  his /MM  gT««  well  knows),  and 
that  the  gall-bladder  is  entinly  waattBg  in  seme  birds,  the 
parrot  and  pigeon  fer  instanoe.  Henoe,  no  deuht,  the 
saying,  '  He  has  tm  more  gall  than  a  pigeon.'  The  pan- 
cretu  (sweet-bread;  is  of  considerable  size  in  birds,  but  the 
spleen  is  inaU. 

Vikd  nmeihiu  and  Orga$u  <iftM«  FWm. 


The  heart,  in  this  class,  is  of  peculiar  slnelm.  Instaad 

of  the  membranous  valve  which  is  present  in  both  ventrirlos 
of  the  heart  of  mararoifers,  and  in  the  left  ventricle  in  birds, 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  in  the  latter  is  furnished  with 
a  strong  muscle  which  assists  in  driving  the  blood  with  greater 
impetuo$ity  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  into  the  lungs; 
a  structure  rendered  necessary  from  the  want  «f  expansion 
of  the  lungs  in  breathing  consequent  upon  thejr  oonnexion 

with  the  numonnis  nir  (•(  lis.  The  lungs  are  small  and 
(lattened.  and  adhere  to  the  back  of  the  chest  in  the  inter- 
\als  uf  the  ribn,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  abdomen  as 
well  as  of  the  cliest  is  occupied  by  membrenous  air-cells 
with  which  the  lungs  oommnniaale  by  eonsideraUe  aper- 
tnres.  In  addition  to  these,  a  great  portion  of  the  skeleton 
in  most  birds  becomes  a  receptacle  for  air.  Instead  of  mar- 
row the  larger  c)  Isnrtncjtl  bones  r.nitaiii  air.  and  form  large 
tubes,  mtetruptcd  only  towards  the  ends  by  transverse  bony 
ttbres.  The  broad  bones  present  internally  a  reticulated 
bony  texture,  per>-aded  by  the  same  fluid*  rmnimintrattd 
fiom  the  hings  by  small  air-eells.  The  enormous 
the  toucan  and  of  the  hornbill  are  supplied  with  air  from 
the  sarm-  quarter.  The  vitv  barrels  of  the  quills,  when 
fully  developed,  can  l«j  tilled  with  air  or  emptied  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  bird  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  voluntary 
.  rection  of  the  plumage  in  the  ttukoy,  it  npposed  te 
be  in  fieat  naaanra  praduofxl. 

The  effect  of  this  stnietura  in  lightening  the  body  of  the 
bird,  and  facilitating  its  motions  whether  in  tlyiii<^.  swim- 
ming, or  running,  is  obvious.  Where  the  demaml  is  greatest 
( as  in  birds  of  the  highest  and  most  rapid  flight)  the  supply 
IS  largwt.  Thus,  in  the  •mjLt,  we  And  the  bony  oaUa  of 
Kreat  sise.  and  very  nonereuo.  The  section  of  a  head  of 
the  hornlHll  (Bueero^  Hhinorerfjs),  here  represented,  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  structure  of  these  air-cells. 

The  organs  of  the  voice  in  birds  bear  a  sinking  rcscm- 
ulan«M  to  certain  musical  wiiui-instrumenta.  The  larynx  is 
doithls,  or  rather  made  up  oi  two  parU :  one.  the  proper 
rimaglotUdu,  aituatad  at  the  upper  end  of  the  windpipe ; 
and  the  second,  the  6roneMaf,  or  lower  larynx,  which  oon- 
t.iins  a  -111)11(1  rim  I  gbtttiJis.  furnishc<l  with  tense  mem- 
branes that  perloriu  ui  many  binLi  (and  especially  in  the 
aqualia)  the  sane  part  m  «  nad  does  in  a  elarip— I  «r 


hautboy,  while  the  upper  rima,  hke  the  ventage  or  hole  of 
the  imtrunMnt,  givsa  utMNHiee  to  the  mMl 


gBssMsa  of  Bis  kf^  af  fciirw  Hliaomji.] 

The  length  of  the  windpipe  and  the  structure  of  telomt 
larynx  vary  much  in  different  snocies  and  oven  in  the  sexei^ 
Muttiealtrly  among  the  watapwds.  In  the  domaatie  «r 
dumb  awan  the  windpipe  is  straight ;  in  the  male  wild  awan 

the  windpipe  is  convoluted  in  the  hollow  of  the  broast-bone 
like  the  tube  of  a  Fr. m  h  1,  in,. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  M.  Jacquemin  in  his 
paper  latelv  read  hefti*  the  Aeoeh  Aeadem* ;  and  though 
many  of  t6e  faeta  w  fwiliwsly  kaown,  M.  Jtemmam't 
eommnniealMni  must  he  eoosideiM  as  a  vuwUe  addition  te 
this  part  of  the  subject.  After  observing  that  the  air  enters 
not  only  into  the  lungs  and  about  the  parietes  of  the  chest, 
but  that  it  also  penetrates  by  certain  openings  (foramina) 
into  eight  pneumatie  bags  or  air-cells,  occupying  a  consi> 
dsrabie  portioii  of  the  peelaro-abdominal  ean^.  and  thenoe 
into  the  upper  and  lower  extremitiea,  ha  eaMtodea,  lat. 
That  the  pneumatic  bags  arc  so  sitiiated  as  to  be  ready 
conductors  of  the  air  into  the  more  solid  parts  nf  the  body ; 
and  that  the  air,  by  surrounding  the  most  weighty  viscera, 
may  support  the  bird  in  flight,  and  contribute  to  the  facility 
of  ita  moliena  when  so  employed.  Snd.  That  the  quantity  of 
air  thus  introdoeed  penetratea  the  nmst  intsmal  weesses  of 
their  bodies,  tending  to  dry  the  marrow  in  the  bones  and  a 
portion  of  the  lluids  ;  a  diminution  of  specific  gravity  is  the 
result,  the  true  cause  of  which  has  Ix  t  n,  in  his  opiniun, 
vainly  sought  in  the  (juantity  alone  of  permeating  air. 
Srtl.  'That  in  birds  the  oxidation  of  the  nourishing  juices  is 
not  entirely  eflbcted  in  the  lungSb  hot  is  much  MNBOted 
also  in  the  pneumatic  bags  above  mentioned,  for  their  eon- 
tained  air  operates  through  the  membranes  upon  the  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics  in  contact  with  them  :  ii  more  com- 
plete and  speedy  oxidation  is  the  result.  4th.  That  not 
only  the  skeleton,  but  all  the  visoera  are  much  mors  per- 
meable by  air  in  bhda  than  id  any  of  the  other  vertebrated 
tinitimls. '  .')th.  That  the  air-reservoirs  are  not  always  sym- 
metrical, their  shape  and  extent  depending  entirely  upon 
the  form  and  situation  of  the  i  rgans  among  which  they 
occur;  but  the  supply  is  so  modified  that  the  total  quantity 
received  into  the  pneumatic  bags  on  the  right  side  of  the 
body  ia  equal  to  tiMt  which  entaia  into  those  on  the  left, 
and  indeed  without  tiie  mainteRanee  of  ^a  eondHlen  the 
act  of  flying  would  Ik*  impossible,  and  that  of  walking  diffi- 
cult. «ith.  That  no  portion  of  a  binl  s  stnictHre  is  im|»ei- 
vious  to  air;  it  reaches  even  the  la.Ht  joints  (phalanges)  of 
the  wings  and  feet,  and  the  Uist  caudal  vertebm,  or  rump- 
hooes.  xhe  quill  of  the  feathers  is  not  excepted,  as  has 
been  sometimes  asserted.  7th.  That  the  air  within  the 
head  has  a  separate  circulation,  and  does  not  directly 
communicate  with  the  air-pipes  uf  the  rest  of  the  IxkIv 
8th.  That  in  no  instanoe  does  the  air  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  viscera  or  nourishing  juices,  but  invariably 
tlirough  the  medium  of  a  namtanne^  however  fine  and 
transparent  Vlfa.  That  the  Taivne  of  air  whioli  Uida  ean 
thus  introduce  into  their  bodies,  and  tha  fttie  with  which 
they  can  expel  it,  offers  liie  only  explanation  how  so  Mi.all 
a  creature  as  a  singing-bird  (the  nightingale,  fur  example) 
is  able  to  uttar  notes  so  powerful,  and,  without  any  appa* 
rent  fiittgua,  to  warble  so  long  and  so  musically. 

The  organs  of  respicatian  in  birdi,  aa  wall  as  their  wnmt 
organs,  are  the  aeat  of  the  eontinasl  vibratory  tnotioia  pro* 
duced  by  cilia,  discovered  by  Professor  Purkitije  and  Dr. 
Valentin  of  Breslaw,  to  exist  as  a  general  phenomenon  over 
tin  hUMMl  mihea  ef  time  nsrti»  and  Hmm  parts  oeto  in 
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tt*  (Imms  of  mammifen,  bMi,  and  reptiles.  Dr.  Sharpey 's 
obMmliaiu  conflm  tlietr  iiaoamj  m  this  eiliaiy  motion, 
whh  the  fblkuring  modiSeatiinu,  vis.,  in  tiw  air-pamges  and 

Fallopian  tubes  of  maTnmifers,  in  the  tiir-passasjes  of  birds, 
and  in  the  mouth  and  throat  of  the  batrachians;  the  nega- 
tive observations  wip— ting  tilt  ovUhuC  €f  tha  Mid  banf 
incoucluaive 

Bratfi,  NervoM  Syttem,  and  Senm, 
W«  nnt  vow  tarn  oar  atlenlloii  t»  Aat  fMUt  «f  At  aai- 

mal  economy  Whaiein  resides  the  intellifjence  which  directs 
and  reirulates  the  whole  of  the  voluutary  powers.  The 
brain  of  birdn  possesses  the  same  characters  which  are  to 
be  found  in  other  oviparous  vcrtebrated  animals,  but  its 
proportional  toIoiim  is  iti  distinguishing  peculiarity ;  and 
thb  voluoM  oflm  wpiiM  the  developnunit  of  thet  onan 
m  nsmniilhii.  Tndeed,  in  soine  hirdSf  and  inoca  paifwu* 
larly  in  some  of  the  sonpsters,  the  hrain  has  been  said  to 
exceed  that  of  man  when  considered  m  reference  to  the 
size  of  the  beail  and  of  tiie  whole  body.  But  this  as-sertion, 
after  all,  involves  a  fallacy.  The  siae  of  the  eye  regulates 
tha  dofalDfiiieBt  in  great  measure ;  and  vhen  we  look  at 
the  relative  proportion  of  btain  in  a  eanary  hiid.  we  must 
not  forget  the  great  lightness  of  the  other  parts  of  its  body. 
In  a  herring  a  part  of  ihe  brain  is  as  much  developed  in 

Eroportion  us  the  same  part  is  in  man.   The  following  scale 
as  been  given  as  an  example  of  the  aise  of  the  bnin  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  body  — 

Ragle,  1  -SGOth  of  ti»  botly ;  sparrow.  l-25th ;  ehafltnch, 
1-S7th;  redbreast,  I-3Snd;  blackbird,  t-68th ;  canarv- 
bird,  l-14th  :  cock,  ]-25th;  duck.  1-S57th ;  goose,  l-3eoth.  ] 
In  man  the  brain  forms  from  l-22nd  to  l-.33rd  of  the  body  ; 
m  some  apes,  l-'22nd;  in  the  elephant,  1 -500th  ;  in  the 
horse,  MOOth;  in  the  dog.  l-ieith  ;  and  in  the  cat,  l-94th. 

The  alae  of  the  brain  in  birds  artsea  principally  from  tu- 
heretoa  analogous  to  the  eofpons  itriata  of  mammifers,  and 
not  flrom  the  hemispheres,  which  are  small,  smooth,  and 
without  convolutions.  The  cerebellum  is  large,  almost 
without  lateral  lobes,  and  formed  principally  by  the  vermi- 
form process.  Several  parts  found  in  the  brain  of  mam- 
mifcra  are  absent  in  birds,  and  among  these  are  the  etnfmt 
eallmm  and  pim  VanM.  With  refonnce  to  the  oomparap 
tive  aiae  of  the  bcain  in  birds,  it  may  be  neeeasary  to  aay  a 
few  wnrds.  From  the  days  of  Aristotle  down  to  a  very  late 
period  it  was  received  and  transmitted  as  an  axiom  that  man 
has  the  largest  brain  in  proportion  to  his  body.  The  spirit 
of  modern  investigation,  however,  soon  discovered  several 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  destroyed  the  generally  admitted 
oomuusion.  Than  aamo  85naiaring«  to  whom  wa  owe  the 
great  hidk  of  our  hifbrmation  on  this  auhjoBt,  and  he  pre- 
sented  us  with  the  ratio  which  the  mass  oi  tiw  brain  bears 
to  the  nerves  which  it  gives  off;  a  point  of  comparison  which 
still  holds  good.  '  I^t  us,'  writes  Lawrence  in  his  edition 
of  Blumenbaoh's  Contparative  Anatomy, '  divide  the  brain 
into  two  parts ;  that  which  is  inunodiately  connected  with 
tha  aeuonal  axtreoitiea  ot  tha  naraa*  which  receives  their 
im|iraasiona,  and  is  theiefbra  davoCed  to  the  purposes  of 
animal  existence.  The  second  division  will  include  the  rest 
of  the  brain,  which  may  be  considered  as  connecting  the 
futu  tions  of  the  nerves  with  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  In 
proportion,  then,  as  any  animal  possesses  a  larger  share  of 
Ifaa  latter  and  more  noble  part— that  is,  in  propMtion  aa  the 
oigaii  of  rallsxion  aateaada  that  of  thoflxlanial  senses — ^may 
va  axpeet  to  tnd  the  powcta  of  the  ndnd  nore  vigorous  and 
■Mm  clearly  develuped.  In  this  point  of  View  man  Is  de- 
cidedly pre-ominont ;  here  he  excels  all  other  annuals  that 
have  hitnerto  been  investipntcd.' 

Of  the  tive  senses  which  are  on  the  watch  to  give  iolSar- 
maUon  to  the  sanaarion,  aigbl»  analL  md  haulDg  M*  moat 
acute  m  birds. 

Sight.— 'W»  have  seen  that  the  bony  oiWti  an  of  great 
magnitude,  and  the  or'.'ans  of  sipbt  which  arc  contained 
therein  are  proportionablv  large.  In  the  birds  of  prey  the 
aillits  have  the  shape  of  a  '  chalice,'  says  Blumenbach, 
*  or  cup  used  in  the  communion  service.  The  cornea, 
whieh  IS  very  convex,  fiirms  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  the 
peatariat  aaganaiitaf  thascleroticnraaaiiiMasitscow.  This 
peculiar  finiii  arises  fhnn  the  eorvatma  and  length  of  the 

bony  plates,  which,  as  in  all  other  birds,  occupy  the  front  of 
the  sclerotica,  lying  clost-  together  and  overlapping  each 
cither.  These  bony  plates  form  in  general  a  flat  or  slightly 
convex  ring;  being  long  and  curved  in  the  aeemttw 
(taawha)  tiMf  ftim  n  aooMva  ting,  whiali  Rhm  Um  whola 


eyeball  the  abova-mentioned  form.'  By  means     All  lin|g 
tha  ava  baooBua  a  kind  of  aalf-adiu>>hig  ti~ 
tako  m  bodi  near  and  very  distant  objerts. 


rSelerotie  platn  of  Fenfnin  7 

A  representation  of  the  sclerotic  plates,  forming  the  bony 
ring  in  the  eye  of  the  pengwn  (Aptenodytes),  is  here  given. 
They  remind  na  ibidUjr  of  the  eye-plataa  in  aoma  of  the 
reptdes,  partiddaily  of  thoaa  belonging  to  the  eyas  of  tte 
Enaliosaurians,  or  fossil  marine  lizards.  Tlic  penguin  ha.<. 
to  adjust  its  eye  fur  vision  both  on  land  and  under  water. 
This  contrivance  must  greatly  assist  the  adjustment  Meat* 
sary  for  seeing  clearly  in  such  different  media. 

The  crystaUine  humour  is  flat  in  birds ;  and  the  vitreous 
humour  is  very  smalL  The  colour  of  the  ina  vanaa  in  dif' 
ferent  species,  and  in  many  eases  is  very  ImUiant.  The 
marsupium,  which  arises  in  the  back  of  the  eye,  and  the 
use  of  which  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained,  is  a  peculiarity 
in  the  eye  of  birds.  They  have  three  eye  lids,  two  of  which, 
the  upper  and  lower,  are  closed  in  most  of  the  race  by  *H' 
alatanon  of  the  lower  one,  as  may  be  frequently  seen  in  our 
domestic  poultry.  The  owl,  the  goat-sucker,  and  n  fgm 
others,  have  the  power  of  depressing  the  upper  eye-lid.  Of 
these  birds  the  upper  only  is  furnished  with  cye-lasljf-i 
generally  :  tlie  ostrich,  secretary  vulture,  some  parrots.  an<i 
a  few  other  birds,  have  them  in  both  lids.  But  the  tlura 
eye-lid,  or  metiMu^  membrane,  forms  the  moti  cun* 
ous  appuratoa.  'Whan  at  rest,  this,  which  is  a  thin  sookK 
transparent  fold  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  lies  in  the  inner 
comer  of  the  eye.  with  its  loose  edge  nearly  vertical.  By 
the  combined  action  of  two  muscles  which  are  attached  to- 
wards the  back  of  the  sclerolica,  it  is  capable  of  being 
dnwn  out  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  front  of  the  eye-ball  like 
naortaint  and  ita  own  elasticitT  restores  it  to  the  comer  in 
which  it  leated.  This,  it  b  aald.  ennMaa  the  eagle  to  look 
at  the  sun  :  it  may  be  seen  in  operation  to  much  advantage 
in  the  Great  South  American  Eagle  (Harftfia  deetrmctar) 
at  the  gaidaoa  «t  the  Zaalogiaal  Sackftj  in  the  Itagem's 
Park. 

The  eense  (\f  hearing  appears  to  be  sufficientlv  acute  in 
birds,  though  (with  the  exoeption  of  the  nisdu^uida,  the 
owls  in  partiealar)  they  have  no  external  earalagiBoas  ear; 

and  the  peculiar  v:»l\  c,  partly  muscular,  partly  membranous, 
placed  at  the  auditory  ojx'ning  even  in  those  birds,  has  none 
of  the  development  which  generally  marks  the  concha  ot 
msmmifers.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  oompais- 
tively  loosely  barbed  ftettwiBi  however,  roond  the  i 
(meatue  audUiim}  aaoipanBataa  fbr  it;  and  tbia  i 
ment  may  be  well  seen  in  tise  rapadons  hifda.  The 
brane  of  the  drum  (membrana  tympanic  is  convex  exter* 
nally.  and  the  drums  of  both  ears  arc  connected  by  tbe 
air-oells  of  the  skull.  There  is  neitla-r  T«a//<"i«  nor  s(uj-<. 
and  their  place  is  supplied  liy  a  >,inL'le  auditory  bone  (o««- 
eubdm  auaitu*)  which  connects  the  membranea  of  dran 
with  the/sfMsira  ovaKt.  The  fiustaciiian  tnbaa  fieais 
in  a  sort  of  common  aperture  on  the  eoncavitf  of  the  pahts. 
The  labyrinth  is  without  a  mchUa  ;  instead  of  which  there 
is  a  short,  blunt,  hollow  bony  process  obliquely  diivrted 
backwards  from  the  vestibule,  and  divided  intetWOfartiaBa, 
one  of  which  ends  at  the/efi««lra  rottmda. 

The  eenie  of  smelling  in  tbe  nii({oritf  of  hiida  mmm  to  ha 
highly  devdoped.  The  olfactory  nerve  is  gtvan  «ff  9nm  the 
foremost  part  of  the  front  lobe  or  the  hrain,  ehaueeit  pesaes 
along  a  canal  to  the  nose,  and  is  ramified  on  the  pituitary 
membrane,  which  is  spread  over  two  or  three  pairs  of  bony 
or  cartilaginous  conchee  narium.  The  nostrils  terminate  in 
diflerent  parts  of  tbe  upper  mandible  in  different  genen; 
and.  according-  aa  these  apertorsa  are  anallar  or  la^er.  «c 
more  or  less  covered  by  membranes,  cartilsgea,  feathers,  or 
other  integuments,  the  sense  is  probably  more  or  less  acuM. 
But  no  bird  is  without  nostrils,  tliough  BufTun  as^serts  that 
several  are  unprovided  with  tbem  :  the  putfin.  indeed,  and 
some  others  have  tbem  so  small,  and  {^aced  so  ckiwlv  oo 
the  naigin  of  die  mandihkb  that  they  are  net  eaair  ^ 
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Thi<  sense  was  supposed  to  have  reached  its  highest 

{'oiut  of  perfection  in  the  vultures  and  other  carrion-birda. 
'o0ts  and  philoaopbeia  baw  dwalt  on  the  *  ddiffhC  with 

■ .    .    .    .    inurd  ttu  lanll 

Of  mortal  ehangv  on  cArth  

Suffaeioui  of  th*  quny  ttom  afar  * 

But.  aooording  to  the  experiments  of  Audubon  (and  they 
wen  auide  with  a  speeifla  which  has  obtaimid  •  icpttMim 
for  great  sa)^city  in  this  way),  the  iMMfrOi  do  oot  wma  to 

have  been  (if  the  least  assistance  to  the  birds  in  directing 
them  to  their  prey;  while  the  eye,  even  when  the  birds  were 
far  above  human  sight,  appears  to  have  been  infaUible.  This 
oonclusion  has  been,  indexed,  diaputed :  but  the  facts  stated 
hf  Audubon  are  very  strong. 

2)wf«.— Though  all  birda  wMMsa  •  tongue,  it  is  probable 
that  but  few  find  enjoyment  in  the  organ  as  mhrialaring  to 
thoir  taste,  and  in  those  it  ia  soft,  thick,  and  covered  with 
papillae.  Some  of  the  birds  of  prey,  some  of  the  swimmers, 
and  the  parrots  generally,  have  such  a  tongue,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  taste  food  <^ a  soft  or  fluid  na- 
ture, utd  selset  thst  which  they  like  bmL  But  in  general 
the  tongue  is  homy  and  stiff,  and  appears  unsoitad  to  con- 
vey au(m  impressions,  though  as  an  organ  for  takmg  food  it 
becomes  of  tne  hi>;hest  importance  In  the  humming-birds 
and  other  honey-8urken>  it  i-^  a  tuliuUir  pump,  and  in  the 
woodpeckers  it  is  an  insect-spear.  In  both  cases  it  can  l>e 
protruded  and  retracted  at  pleasure;  and  the  simple  but 
beautiful  machinery  by  which  this  act  of  volition  ia  per- 
formed, is  adapted  with  the  most  masterly  fltlMsa  to  the 
motion  required.  Upon  examining  the  tongoe  of  tiie  oora- 
mon  preen -wood  pecker,  we  shall  find  that,  instead  of  being 
very  long,  as  it  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be,  it  is  really 
very  short,  sharp-pointed,  and  homy,  with  barbs  at  its  sides. 
Behind  this  lies  the  singular  tongue-bone  (o*  hyoide»), 
slender,  and  with  two  very  long  legs  or  appendages  {crura). 
This  is  made  up  of  five  parts,  oonsisting  of  a  single  portion 
and  two  pairs  of  cartilages.  Let  us  suppose  flie  tongue  to 
be  at  rest,  and  then  the  singlepiece  lies  m  a  fleshy  sheath, 
capable  of  great  extension.  To  this  piece  the  first  pair  of 
cartilages,  which  are  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  neck,  are 
joined,  while  the  second  pair,  springing  from  these,  run 
under  the  integuments  completely  over  the  skuU,  and,  ad- 
vancing forwards,  converge  in  a  kind  of  groove,  terminating 
C  norally  in  the  right  side  of  the  upper  jaw.  This  second 
pair,  by  their  elasticity,  become  the  springs  which  set  the 
whole  in  motion.  When  the  organ  is  to  be  protruded,  the 
anterior  pieces  are  drawn  together,  and  enter  the  extended 
sheath  of  the  single  piece;  ute  toiwue  is  thus  elongated  as 
it  wwe,  and  fhe  bird  «Mi  thrait  it  nr  fbrtk 


(Oj  hyoIdaiorwao<lp.rrker.] 

The  serine,  qf  touch,  as  applied  to  external  objects,  must 
be,  generally  speaking,  very  obtuse  in  birds.  Feathers, 
horay  heaks.  and  scaly  akin,  do  not  oftr  a  aatiaiketory  me- 

^um  fbr  conveying  imprearions  by  contact  But  in  those 
birds  which  search  for  their  food  in  mud  (ducks,  for  instance), 
where  neither  si^ht  nor  smell  can  be  of  much  avail,  the 
bill  is  covered  with  a  skin  abundantlv  supplied  with  sensa- 
tion by  nerves  from  all  the  three  branches  of  the  fifth  pair, 
\i\  order  that  they  may  soeeaeiAilly  Ml  ebent  fbr  their 
bidden  sustenance. 

Duration  qf  Life,  Btproduction,  Migratttm, 
That  the  animated  machine  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  sketch  is  formed  tat  itmiif  Ntistaaee  ef  deeay  is  proved 

by  the  very  long  life  whicih  many  birds  are  knawn  to  have 
attained.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  does  not  rest  upon  tra- 
dition only,  which  has  invested  the  "  annosa  cora.  v  with 
such  venerable  length  of  years ;  tor  tiit  re  arc  not  wanting 
well-authenticated  instances  of  birds  which  had  seen  out  a 
^tury ;  and  yet  the  period  of  lacttbttieB  in  no  iaHMwe 
axeeeds  a  Cew  weeks. 

The  cwtfinnlion  of  the  species  is  carried  on  by  eggs, 
which  are  laid  in  a  nest  more  or  less  artificial  accoraiiiu  as 
the  nostting  is  more  or  less  capable  of  gathering  its  own 


Jbod  at  the  time  of  its  exclusion  ftom  the  ejsrg.  Of  those 
birds  whose  young  possess  this  capability  in  the  highest 

degree,  the  male  is,  for  the  most  part,  polygamous,  and  doe.* 
not  pair;  but  among  those  whose  helpless  young  depend 
for  Sromc  time  on  the  parents  for  their  sustenance,  one  male 
confines  hia  attentions  to  one  female,  as  long  at  least  as  the 
season  of  lave,  incubation,  and  paienttl  anxiety  endoie. 
the  first  and  second  of  these  seasons  we,  in  great  measurei 
owe  that  outpouring  of  melody  which  renders  our  groves 
and  gardens  so  musical  in  spring. 

*  There  is  every  reason,"  writes  Montagu,  '  to  believe  it  is 
necessary  there  should  be  native  notes  peculiar  to  each  spe- 
cies, or  the  sexes  might  have  some  dimculty  in  discovering 
each  other,  the  speoies  be  intermixed,  and  a  variety  of  mtiltt 
produced  :  for  we  cannot  suppose  birds  discriminate  colours 
by  which  they  know  their  species,  becau.se  some  distinct 
species  arc  sj  exactly  alike  that  a  mixture  mit;ht  take 
place.  The  males  ol  >oni;  birds,  and  many  others,  do  not 
m  general  search  for  the  female ;  but  on  the  contrary,  their 
business  in  the  spring  is  to  perch  on  some  conspicuous  spot, 
breathing  out  their  taW  and  amorous  notes,  whieh  by  in- 
atinct  the  female  knows,  and  repain  to  the  spot  to  chooee 
her  mate.  This  is  particularly  verified  with  respect  to  the 
summer  birds  of  passage.  The  nif^htintrale,  an<l  most  of 
its  genus,  although  timid  and  shy  to  a  great  degree,  mount 
aloft  to  pour  forth  their  amorous  strains  incessantly,  each 
seemingly  vicing  in  their  love-laboured  son^  before  the 
females  arrive.  No  sooner  do  they  make  their  appearance 
than  droadlhl  bottles  ensue,  and  their  notes  are  considerably 
changed ;  sometimes  their  song  is  hurried  through  without 
the  usual  tjracc  and  elegance  ;  at  ntlier  times  modulated 
into  a  soothing  melody.  Tlie  first  we  conceive  to  be  a  pro- 
vocation to  battle  on  the  sight  of  another  male  ;  the  last  an 
amorous  cadence,  a  courting  address.  This  variety  of  song 
lasts  no  longer  than  till  the  female  is  fixed  in  her  choice, 
which  is  in  genc»«l  in  a  few  days  after  her  arrival;  and  if 
the  season  is  fsvourable,  she  soon  begins  the  task  allotted 
to  her  sex.' 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  animated  pas- 
sage, that  ■  Tis  love  creates  their  melody,'  and  that  the  ear 
is  a  principal  guide  to  the  hen-bird  in  her  choice  of  a  mate  ; 
but  we  cannot  entirely  eiclude  the  eve,  when  we  remember 
what  pdns  have  been  taken  in  most  mstances  to  distinguish 
the  sexes  by  the  eokmr  of  their  feathered  garb,  and  even  in 
many  instances  to  prepare  a  nuptial  dress  (p^uma^f  de 
nocet  of  the  French)  for  the  male,  which  fades  when  the 
season  of  love  has  passed  away. 

We  must  not  dwell  here  upon  the  wonders  of  birds' -nests, 
Aeir  sdnsimble  structure  as  places  of  comfort  and  conceal- 
ment, and  the  exquisite  worsmanship  of  some  of  them. 


that  of  the  goldfinch,  for  instance.  In  Aose  snag  ie« 
eeptacles  the  eggs  are  depositcfl  and  hatdisi.  Then 
the  old  birds  feel  all  the  parent  within  them  and  entirely 
forget  their  own  safety  and  wants  in  protecting  and  pro- 
viding for  their  helpless  nestlings.  This  parental  love 
changes  the  timid  at  once  to  the  brave;  for  birds  of  prey, 
cau,  dogs,  and  sometimes  s«m  nsiw  when  he  i^HuroMhee 
the  sanctuary,  are  attacked  and  fUlowed  with  angry  criM. 
For  some  time  afler  quitting  the  nest  this  care  continues, 
till  the  nestling  is  able  to  provide  for  itself.  Then  the  whole 
scene  changes.  The  yountj  bird  still  lingers  atxiut  the  old 
one,  and  approaches  it  when  it  finds  a  worm  or  insect,  ex- 
pectant of  the  morsel.  At  first  the  young  bird  is  unheeded 
and  treated  coldly ;  hot  if  it  does  not  take  this  hint  and 

Jerseveres  in  ito  sdlieitotions,  the  parent,  wbieh  but  a  ftnr 
ays  before  would  have  braved  a  hawk  or  a  cat  in  its  de- 
fence, and  would  have  been  content  to  suffer  hunger  rather 
than  have  seen  it  without  food,  gives  it  a  boAt,  ami  thus 
compels  it  to  rely  on  its  own  resources. 

Few  phenomena  have  attracted  more  attention  Ahi  tte 
migration  of  birds.  That  some  of  owt  deUoate  songsten, 
with  no  great  power  ofwinftSherideroM  the  seas  periodi- 
cally, returning,  as  they  uBaSBbtedly  do,  to  those  spots 
which  they  have  before  haunted,  and  which  are  associated 
in  their  memories  with  the  pleasing  cares  of  former  years, 
excites  our  admiration,  if  not  our  astouishment.  As  regu- 
larly as  the  seasons  of  which  many  of  them  are  the  har- 
bingers, do  them  little  travellers  visit  us,  and  as  leguUil^ 
do  they  take  their  deperture.  The  immediate  cause  of 
migration  is  no  doubt  to  ho  found  in  t  -mperaturc  and  food 
particularly  that  wiiich  is  adapted  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
young ;  and  the  instinct  of  the  bird  eesortlDgi^  leads  it 
from  one  climsto  to  another. 
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SvtTEifATic  Arrangemejtt  SHf!  Naturai  Histort. 

We  DOW  approach  a  part  of  our  subject  not  quite  m  fa«oi- 
natiog ;  for,  in  a  rompondious  account  of  the  vritera  on  the 
natural  history  of  binU»  and  of  Um  waleiu  vhifibi  lum 
heen  proposed,  we  oannot  expect  to  €na  nnieb  aonnemmt. 

Rut  without  method  there  m^not  br  R-i  nro,  aiiJ  without 
atTanp;onipnt,  natural  htstor)  would  be  but  a  tangled  diaiti, 
nutliinp:  impaired  indeed,  but  ciTtaiuly  all  diMrdered.  Bitil^ 
apiMsar  to  have  been  objects  of  interest  from  the  sliest  (x;- 
rioda.  In  comparatively  later  times  we  find  them  mingling 
in  tb*  BOMntUioosorGiMM  M)dilUiam»  and  it  i»«vid«iu 
tliat  thflir  niitorf  and  Inlriti  were  Ikmiltar,  not  only  to  the 
husbandman  and  tlie  augur,  but  to  the  great  moss  of  the 
people.  Without  such  a  familiarity  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Athenians,  Aristophanes  wuuld  hardly  have  ventured  on 
introdueinghu  audience  to  M«^fXoeocin;yia  (see  bis  play 
entitled  'The  Birds');  nor  would  other  poets,  Grecian 
and  RooMn.  to  often  have  ntfimed  to  tboie  animals  as 
welt  kmnra  harbingers  of  oertahi  tunes  and  seasons. 
But  it  remained  for  Aristotle,  and  after  him  Pliny,  to 
take  up  the  subject  philosophicaUy.  The  fonuor,  in  his 
History  of  Animals,  has  distitif^uished  the  species,  and 
recorded  tiie  hubiu  of  birds  with  the  accuracy  and  power 
which  distinguished  that  great  observer :  the  latter,  in  the 
tenth  book  m  his  Natural  History  has  diapkjed  muoh 
learninf,  hut  not  a  great  deal  of  originality. 

In  modem  literature,  the  first  writer  of  note  on  tliis  sub- 
ject is  Pierre  Bclon,  who  in  1555  arranged  these  animals 
:i<  (  iinlint^  to  llieir  habitsi  and  their  haunts.  In  liis  system 
tho  rapacious  birds  form  the  first  division,  the  waders  the 
seoond,  the  twimmen  the  third,  and  the  birds  whksh  nestle 
in  tnee  or  on  the  ground^  the  fourth.  He  was  an  able 
todlogist  and  aoeurate  observer,  and  has  pointed  out  the 
comparitive  anatomj  of  hifds,  With  nminea  to  that  of 

man  espeoially. 
The  iliird  part  of  Conrad  Gesner's  '  History  of  Animals,' 

C Wished  in  15  65,  consists  of  his  treatise  on  birds,  where 
baa  with  some  labour  collected  dieir  verieus  national 
nainai,  and  refened  to  the  wiitan  who  had  netieed  the 
sntgeet. 

Tn  ISOO,  Aldrovandus  of  Bolo({na  published  his  ornitho- 
lo^^.  Pursuing  the  I'lan  of  iielon,  be  arranged  the  birds 
according  to  thfliz  haunt*  nd  their  Ibod,  adding  oaay  new 
descriptions. 

These  three  works  are  all  illustrated  widi  woednrnts. 

In  1657  Joniton  published  his  Natural  Hiijtory,  a  kind 
9lt  * Repertorium  Zooiogieum.'  wherein  all  that  had  boon 
done  before  his  timo  wa.  i  ii  kr  -i  i,  und  where  every 
monstrous  zoolocical  IkUe  was  perpetuated,  even  in  the 
copper-plates,  which  ministered  to  the  appetites  of  tho«e 
who  loved  to  see  what  mermen  and  mermaids  were  lik%  and 
delighted  in  the  HKht  of  'hydraa  end  eUmeras  dire.* 

We  now  approacn  a  period  wherein  the  rpifrn  of  Sv5tr>Tn 
flommenccd;  and  we  owe  one  of  the  first  ti  iiui  il  Liriui  u'r 
mcnts.  if  not  the  fir>t,  to  Francis  Willugiibv.  EML'li-;h 
gentleman,  whi»io  Syttem  </  Ormtkuiogij  was  edited  by 
our  celebrated  countryman  Ray,  in  1678,  after  the  author's 
death,  it  is  a  work  of  very  ^reat  neiit.  The  genaral  di- 
visions are  two.  '  Land  Birds,'  end  *  Water  Birds/  The 
land  birds  are  fUrther  divided  into  tb  o^e  whirli  hnve  a 
crooked  beak  and  crooked  talons,  and  ih  sl'  wVm-M  lave 
tbo4c  parts  nearly  straight. 

The  watcr-birtls  are  arranged  ai  three  sections.  The 
first  consists  of  wudera,  and  those  which  haunt  watery 

til  aces.  The  se<>.ond  of  those  that  are  of  a  *  middle  netaie. 
letween  swimmers  and  waders,  or  rather  that  partake  of 
both  Mnds,  some  whereof  are  cloven-footed  and  yet  swim  : 
others  who1e>fiioted,  but  yet  very  long-legged,  like  the 
waders :'  the  thild  is  ftniad  b|r  tho  ft»"r*i^  bnto  or 
swimmers. 

The  same  friendly  office  tiiat  was  performed  for  WU- 
lu?hby  by  Ray.  Dr.  Derham  OMOUted  for  the  lattOTt  whose 

Synojmis  MethwUca  AviwHt  a  posthttmous  worit.  hut 

entirely  completed  by  tho  author  before  his  death,  was 
published  by  the  Do<  lor  in  1713.  In  tliis  synopsis  Ray 
carried  out  and  finiher  improved  \Villui;iiby's  system. 
Up<m  the  works  of  th^e  Ensiish  naturalists  rcsie<l  in 
great  measure  lite  zoological  system  of  Linnajus. 

The  flrst  sketch  of  the  Swedish  naturalist's  agttemm 
Naturm  appeatod  in  fidio^  at  Lwden,  in  1 799.  tt  eonsitted 
of  twitv*  yagea,  and  was,  as  Lmnteus  h:n  *  !f  aw  '  (  on- 
ipoetw  taotum  opens  «t  quau  mappa  geugraphica.  K^gbt 


subsequent  editions,  in  vsrious  forms,  with  graduaDj  hsi* 
creasing  information,  were  published  in  variouB  pi n  .     i  d 
in  1758  the  ninth  edition  ('  longd  aactius  factum  a  mc 
says  the  author)  was  sent  forth  in  8vo.  In  this  edition  the 
birds  are  amnnd  under  the  sanw  'ordon'  a*  thef  ave  in 
tho  twelfth  and  last  adltion.  which  a^peend  hi  17<«.  Ite 
thirteenth  edition  was  not  the  author  s,  but  Gmeltn's. 
The  following  are  the  orders  of  Linnscus  s  clais  Avef  .* 
I,  Accipilre-.    Rirds  of  prey,  properly  sorallL-d 
1.  Pioae.  Woodpeckers,  crows,  humnung-btrds*  i&iag- 
fisbers,  &c.  &c.  && 

A.  Oraaiaa.  wSta!^ 
6.  GnllintD.  Gallinaoeoni  hiida  (partridf»( 

fowl,  for  instance). 

6.  Pas&ereih 
lows,  &c.  &c. 

These  orders,  some  of  whidh  at*  not  very  i 
with  their  subdiviaiops  7S  gMUia. 

In  1760  appeared  the  system  of  Briieon,  whidi  divMss 
birds  into  two  great  sections.  The  first.  consisiinLT  of  {bo-se 
whose  toes  are  deprived  of  membranes;  the  leooud,  oi  those 
whose  toes  are  furnished  (gnmi*)  wMinMMhniiaa  tfnough 
their  whole  length. 

There  are  many  Kubdiviaonii  under  which  are  arranged 
26  orden*  inohiding  Hi  gaMn.  Tiiia  aUo  omithotonst 
owso  muoh  of  hit  eaMm^  to  Aa  ndmnla  aoeoraey  of  ms 
specific  dc-^rTipnons 

In  177U  Butloa  published  the  first  pirt  of  his  aork  re- 
lating to  birds.  It  is  marked  by  the  snme  eloquent  ani> 
mated  stylo  which  adorns  the  rest  of  his  A'atunU  Uisionr; 
hut  much  oaanot  be  said  lor  its  arrangement,  nor  ftr  llie 
justice  of  Boiae  of  his  conrinaiem,  H«  aeideas  onuts  an 
opportunity  of  arraigning  Nature  at  iSx  bar  of  lais  fkncy  for 
^•Dnu;  rivippo&ed  dr-fort  of  dcinrn,  wli rn  the  foult  is  in  bit 
owii  want  of  perception  ot  the  end  to  Which  tliat  decigo  is 
directed,  arising  from  his  not  hcillg  aoqUiiBlad  with  Um 
habits  to  which  it  ministers. 

Scheefier,  in  his  Hlementa  OrniihoU^fimt  whidi  waa  | 
to  tho  pnbUe  in  1 744,  difidea  biida  into  Mo 
NuMptim  et  ArfmqMdkr. 

Scopoli  (1777),  in  his  introduction  to  Natui  1  ni<t.3ry, 
divides  them  also  into  two  families  ;  but  he  takes  his  Avk- 
tinction  from  the  arrangement  of  the  scaly  skin  on  the  1cl*>  ; 
the  first  divistou  or  Reiwedes  consisting  of  those  ih«  skui 
of  wlmeele^  is  marked  by  small  polygonal  scales;  the  se- 
cond, SeuttpBdet,  of  those  the  front  of  whose  legs  is  covertd 
with  segments  or  unequal  rings  with  lateral  longitudma) 
furrows. 

In  17B1  our  countrjman  Latham  published  ha  seneial 
synopsis,  and  in  1787  and  in  1801  his  two  supplements^ 
peared.  In  1 790,  his  Index  Omithologicus,  in  two  vohunei 
quarto^  being  an  abridgment  of  his  more  es  landed  work, 
was  given  to  the  public.  Scpar-ilintr.  like  Willuphby  a- i 
Ray,  the  birds  into  two  grand  divisions,  laud-bml*  jutd 
wiiter-birds.  he  arranges  tham  mnder  tlw fbdowiuff  ocdMS* 
which  include  1 0 1  genera. 

].  Acdpitrea.  7.  Grallm. 

t,  PWORU  8. 

3.  Passercs.  f. 

4.  Culuinboc. 

5.  Gallina>. 

6.  Slrutluunes. 
In  179!)  M.  d«  Lacepede  puUkh^hia 

ing  13d  genera  under  39  ordaia. 

In  UM  DumCri),  in  his  Emtngte  Amlfliqur,  difiM 
birds  into  six  order- . 

The  following  is  BluiaenbacU  s  ajrangeinenl: 

1.  Accipitres.  8.  Grails. 

2.  LcviroBtn*.  9.  Ametea. 
9.  Fid. 

4.  Corasfcs. 

5.  Pas  seres. 

6.  GallincB. 

7.  Strulbiones. 

In  1 8 10  Meyer,  m  the  'Almanseh  des  Oiaaaui  a# 
r  Allemagne.  par  MM.  Meyer  et  Woli^*  arraufed  tkem 
under  eleven  orders :  and  in  1811 

Ttt^  divided  tbem  into  seven  orders,  including  «i 
families.  Then  came  Cuv!,  r.  -^hj  la  hie  'HigMAlMa* 
(1817)  published  the  following  method 
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I.  Aeeipitres.  4.  Gidlins. 

1.  Putseres.  5.  Gralln. 

3.  Scaiisores  (Climbers).    6.  Palmipedea. 
Vieillot,  whow  work  is  dated  in  1816,  though  it  did  not 
m  1817,  dtmitalM  binb  inti»  the  Mlowng  tre 


WQtff 


4.  Chfdtatoiaa. 
». 


af  llie 


1.  Aocipitrw. 

2.  Sylvicoln. 
S.  dallinacei. 

Temniinck  s  arrancemMit  (ISlS'ltft) 
following  Rtxteen  orders : 

,        1.  Ra[>ac8s.  9.  Pigeont. 

2.  OmnivatM.  10.  OaUinao^s. 

3.  InseethoMt.         11.  AkelorMoi. 

4.  Granivorm.  13.  Oooienn. 

5.  Zj^pAwetfUa.         13.  Gmnet. 

6.  Anisodactflet.         M.  PinnatipdJcs. 

7.  Aleyoii!!.  Id.  Pa]mipede». 

8.  Cbclidons.  16.  Inerte$. 

In  18S5  Nioholu  Aylwutl  Vuran,  Siq.  (following  out 
the  prinetpla  adopted  by  WflUun  Sharp  Mae  Leay,  Biq.,  In 
his  Hora  Bntomolngieet,  a  work  of  great  learning  and 
deep  reasoning)  proposed  his  arrangement  of  birds  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  affinitios.  *  I  (liscovered/  gays  the 
author,  in  his  paper  in  the  i4th  volume  of  the  Tramactions 
of  the  Linnoan  Society,  '  as  I  advan'-ed,  thut  the  larger  or 
primtry  groupa  were  conneotad  by  an  uninterrupted  chain 
of  aflnittea ;  that  thia  leriaa  «r  duda  retomed  into  itself; 
and  that  the  groups  of  which  it  was  eompoaed,  preserved  in 
their  regular  succession  an  analogy  to  the  earrespondln? 
groups  or  orders  of  tlie  contiguous  flosses  of  zoology.  I 
equally  detected  the  existence  of  the  same  principle  in  most 
of  the  subordinate  subdivisions,  even  dowi:  to  the  minutest, 
to  4  degree  at  least  sufficiently  extenatva  to  affixd  grounds 
fix  aawEtine  its  general  preraMaea.* 

Thnai  if  Eia  flv«  nders 

Insessores, 
Raptores,  [Avks.]  Ra.sore«, 
Netatorps,  Grallatores, 
be  arranged  round  a  common  centre,  the  author  conceives 
that  they  would  be  found  10  be  mubially  oomiected  to- 
getlmr,  and  that  the  plan  vbidh  holda  good  in  tiia  general 
division  will  be  frund  to  bn  conilmad  on  maainBg  the 
subdiviiiions. 

The  second  «ffder  Inmaoiaa,  ftr  iaataiiea,  lia  divldas 

into  five  tribes. 

Conirostres, 
Dentirostres,  Scaosorea, 

[IlfSSaSOBRS.] 

Fissirostres,  Tenuirostres, 
in  which  he  finds  a  similar  connexion,  as  he  also  does  in 

the  five  t'liviir  s  into  whit-h  he  further  wparatcs  each  tr  l  e. 

In  the  same  year  M.  Lstreille  publiithed  his  method  as 
follows : 

TumiOn  wmHne,  lt»  T«wmw.      DouiiteM  te«Uaa.  )m  AqoatiqnH. 
1.  Onin  Rapaaai,  6.  Ofdie  Bebaiaiaii. 

i.  Passereaux.  7.  PalaiipMBa» 

3.  Grimpours. 

4.  Passerigallea. 

5.  Gallinac^s. 

These  orders  include  252  pencm. 

The  method  proposed  by  M.  de  Blainville  m  1815.  ISSl. 
and  1893,  and  developed  by  bia  pupit,  M.  Lhenninier,  in 
1827,  is  founded  entirely  on  anatomical  details,  and  prin- 
ciimlly  upon  the  comparative  development  of  the  stcmmn. 
In  the  method  of  1827,  tl>e  birds  are  divided  into  ihf 
■  Norraaux,'  those  whose  sternum  is  funit»hed  with  a  crest 
i>r  keel  more  or  leas  developed,  uid  which  have  three  bones 
at  the  shoulder,  distinct,  and  aimply  oontiguotu.  This 
'  sous-classe'  contains  thirty-four  ftminea  ftmn  the  fliat  of 
the  birds  of  prey  to  the  last  of  the  siwmmers.  The  second 
'  sous-classe,'  or  the  '  Anomaux,'  consists  of  those  whoso 
sternum  is  (omied  of  two  piccen  originally  separated,  and 
uniting  upon  the  median  line  to  constitute  a  bony  plate  uf 
variable  Ibrm,  but  always  without  an  osseous  crest  or  keel, 
or  brisket,  and  whose  three  shoulder-bonaa  are  distinct  in 
youth, but  anehylosed  in  the  adidl  Ibtho  'Anomaux' 
belong  but  one  family,  the  Cvnona*  ConpldMllding  the 
ostrich  and  its  congeners. 

In  1829  M.  l>«.s»on  published  his  '  Projet,"  wherein  ne 
commences  with  the  two  great  divisions  *  Terr<.^8trtal'  and 
'Aquatic,'  and  distributes  the  birds  into  nine  orders,  ''ounded 
an  UM  turn,  of  the  toaa,  winga.  and  beak.  The  ninth  order 


(aaaaisla  of  '  Paradoxaux,'  whiob  in  plaeo  of  wings  ten  far- 
nhhed  with  anterior  members  armed  with  claws,  the  flngon 
bcinf?  surrouiidi^l  by  (ftnpSt^.s  dm  )  i  memhrane,  and  have 
the  body  covered  witli  decomposed  and  hairy  feathers 
this  order  contains  but  one  genus,  OmitborbyMlinB?  bat 
to  this  last  word  the  author  adds  a  query. 

In  1831  William  Swainson,  Esq.,  rejeeting  the  (juinop 
nan  theory  above  alluded  to,  iHiieh  he  had  adopted  m  tho 
year  1824,  proposed  (in  the  foooad  part  of  the  Paum  Bo- 
r€ali-Amcrircmm  ooDtaiBlng  tlio  biiaa)  a  sow  amangamacit 
in  these  terms : 

'  1.  Every  natural  series  of  beings,  in  its  progress  tttm  a 
given  point,  either  actually  returns  or  evinoea  a  tendnwy  to 
return,  agate  to  that  point,  thereby  forming  a  eircllo. 

*  9.  The  oontenta  of  aneh  a  oimo  or  group  are  symbo- 
Heally  represented  by  tiie  eontenta  of  cul  other  circles  in 
the  same  class  of  animals ;  this  rescmMance  being  strong 
or  remote  iu  proportion  to  the  proximity  or  the  distance  of 
the  groups  compared. 

*  S.  The  primary  dtviaiMts  of  every  natnral  gronv»  of  what- 
ever extent  vr  wm,  «i»  muMt  each  ofiriilbh  ftnna  its 
own  eirole.' 

No  one  ean  read  ow  the  preeedhig  compendium,  which 
only  embraces,  be  it  remembered,  the  reore  prominent  sys- 
tems (fur  many  omitted  naaiea  will  occur  to  the  learned, 
those  of  Barrdre,Frisch,  Bonnaterre,  and  others,  IbrinstanoeX 
without  perceiving  that  the  great  aim  of  modem  scienoo  haa 
been  to  produce  the  best  natural  arrangement.  No  sooner 
hat  one  method  baen  advanced  and  eonaidered,  than  doubts 
have  arisen,  and  another  and  another  still  suooeeds.  Cuvicr 
expressed  his  dissent  from  all  the  systems  which  he  had 
seen,  and  his  convtetion  that  the  true  arrangement  was 
yet  to  be  sought  for. 

That  method  wbiehi  founded  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  comparative  «D0toray.  habits,  and  inattaela  of  bmla. 
unitos  them  in  groups  that  will  bear  the  most  strict  appli- 
eation  of  thoae  three  testa,  is  the  most  likely,  we  may  ob- 
serve in  (tinefaiMPt  to  npptonch  the  oaaraat  to  the  ^raien  of 
nature. 

To  give  a  list  of  all  the  writers  on  the  natural  history  of 
birds  would  bo  mUta  oot  tt  place  in  a  work  of  thia  deaerip- 
tion ;  we  ahaU  uMnelbra  reqneat  the  leader  to  be  eontent 
witti  the  following  enumeration  of  aone  of  the  Boat  oale- 
brated  authors  in  this  department 

The  ornithology  of  .America  and  the  West  Indies  has 
been  given  by  Hernandez.  Marcgrave.  De  Assam,  Sloane. 
Catesby,  Vieillot,  Wilson,  Spix,  Charles  Bonaparte  (Prince 
of  Musignano),  Audubon,  Richardson  and  Swainson,  and 
Nuttall. 

That  of  Britain  bv  Pennant.  Lewin,  While,  Bewkik,Mott- 

tagu,  Donovan,  Selby.  Mudie,  and  others. 

That  of  Europe  by  Temminck  ;  thai  of  Germany  by 
Meyer  and  Wolff;  and  Charles  Bonaparte  has  taken  up 
that  of  Italy.  Gould's  '  Birds  of  Kurope'  and  Meyer's  '  lU 
initrationa  of  Britiah  Biida'  are  in  a  eoune  of  pubhoation. 

Le  VaiUant  haa  illuatnied  Oe  birds  of  Africa,  and  of 
other  ootmtries. 

The  following  names  of  some  of  those  who  have  also  dis- 
tingiiishe<l  themselves  as  Reneral  authors  or  particular  illus- 
trators will  readily  occur  to  the  student  who  enters  upon 
this  branch  of  natural  history: — Albin,  Audebert,  Audu- 
bon, Barraband,  Bechstein,  Bennett,  Blyth,  Brisson,  Brun- 
nieh.  Buflbn,  Buhle.  (Tuvier.  Daudin,  Desmarest,  Edwards, 
Fleming,  Forster,  Frisch,  Gerardin,  Gould,  Gray,  Gunther, 
Haidwieke,  Herbert.  Houtturn.  Hunter,  llliger,  Jardine, 
■T<  uiiRr,  Leach,  Lear,  I,f  ^  n  Marartncy,  MacLeay,  Mark- 
witk,  Meyer,  Naumann,  Nii.vson.  Nozeman,  Rennie,  Riip- 
j)ell.  Sabine.  Savigny,  Selby,  Sepp.  Sthjcffer,  Shaw,  Shep- 

Sird.  Slaney,  Sonnini.  Spix,  Stephens,  Swainson,  Sweat, 
yme.  Vieillot,  Vigors.  Wa^r,  Waterton.  Wbilaer,  YamdL 
In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  unintcrestiiur  to  tay  a  word 
or  two  upon  the  fossil  remains  of  birds.  '  We  might  have 
anticipated,'  writes  Lyoll  {Pnrta'plts  of  Oeoh^y,  vol.  ii-. 
p.  1 75,  3rd  ed.>.  *  that  the  imbedding  of  the  reroams  of  binll 
m  new  strata  would  be  of  very  rare  occurrence,  for  tlu-ir 
powers  of  flight  insure  them  against  perishing  by  numerous 
casualties  to  which  quadrupeds  are  exposed  during  floods ; 
and  if  they  chance  to  be  drowned,  or  to  die  when  swimming 
on  the  water,  it  will  scarcely  ever  happen  that  they  wilt  be 
submerged  so  as  to  become  preserved  in  sedimentary  depo- 
sits. In  consequence  of  the  hollow  tubular  structure  of 
their  bones,  and  the  quantity  of  their  feathers,  they  are  ex- 
tremely light  in  proportkm  to  tiwi'  volume,  ao  that  when 
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Bnt  killed  they  do  not  sink  to  the  bottom  like  quadrupeds, 
biit  dokt  on  the  surface  until  the  carcase  either  rota  away  or 
is  diavoared  by  predaccNOiu  aninwlii.' 

We  will  begin  with  an  instance  affording  good  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  bird  which,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
current testimoii}  I  1  lutlii  FH.  (  dalogues,  and  even  speci- 
loens,  the  latter  indeed  now  reduced  to  fragoients  has 
taen  considered  Iff  wome  the  mere  creature  of  imagination. 
M.  Deajaidini  found,  under  a  bed  of  lava  in  the  Isle  of 
TiKOSttt  tb«  head,  hraait-lwDe,  and  humerus  of  a  bird,  which 
Cuvier  pronounced  to  be  part  of  the  remains  of  the  dodo. 
These  bones  were  in  the  midU  of  oihen  belonging  to  the 
lar^'u  existing  specie*  of  laiid-loftoiM  maned  zWtadb /n- 
dica.   [See  Dodo.] 

The  hawks  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  rock  of  6ib- 
laltar,  among  other  rqectamenta  of  their  toodt  diop  into  the 
llHnrai  the  bonea  «f  rmU  Inidi,  vliioh  gradtialqr  become 
ineocpontod  into  au  ooMooa  bnoeU. 

Oar  attention  is  next  drawn  to  the  oisifbrous  caverns.  In 
that  of  Kirkdale,  for  insunce.  Professor  Buckland  found,  in 
company  with  the  bones  of  carnivorous,  pachydermatous, 
ruminant,  and  rodent  quadrupeds,  the  remains  of  the  raven, 
pigeon,  lark,  a  small  ipacifla  of  dook,  and  a  bird  of  about 
the  size  of  a  thniih. 

We  next  eome  to  th«  marine  supracretaceous  tocks  of 
the  Sooth  of  France,  in  the  sands  or  upper  strata  of  which 
M.  Marcel  dc  Serrei^  found  the  remains  of  birds,  accom- 
panied by  abundant  relics  of  terrestrial  and  marine  mammi- 
ibrs,  reptiles,  fish,  some  wood,  and  oysters  and  Bakuti. 

The  remains  of  birds  also  occur  in  the  gypseous  beds,  and 
fresh-water  mailf  of  the  tu|iraeretaceous  group. 

But  pcrhapa  the  most  mtoreatinc  diiwovery  relative  to 
these  remains  was  made  by  MM.  Croizet  and  Jobert,  who 
found  in  the  fresh  water  sands.  ■  la\',,  rnnl  limestone  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  ut  Iss^oire  (Puy  de  Dume),  in 
company  with  the  bone^  of  quadrupeds,  &c.,  the  remains  of 
three  or  four  birds,  and  also  their  eggs,  in  a  perfect  state  of 
pruiierYation :  M.  Bertrand  Roux,  now  M.  Bertrand  de 
Done,  bad  previously  Starred  thair  banaa  in  the  frash- 
vator  rocks  at  Volvie. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  reckon  nine  or  ten  extinct 
species  of  birds  in  the  Eocene  period  of  Lyell.  These  belong 
to  the  birds  of  j)rey  properly  so  called, — the  gallinaceous 
birds,  the  waders,  and  the  swimmers.  Egg^  of  aquatic 
birds  occur  in  tbaBaaenalaanstrine  formation  in  Auvcrgne. 

W«  H»  not  aware  that  any  bones  of  birds  have  been  r»- 
Qordad  in  strata  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  tertiary,  wiUi 
the  exception  of  the  fragments  found  by  Mr.  Mantell  in  the 
weald  of  Sussex.  The  so-ealled  birds"  bones  of  Stonesfleld 
are  the  bones  of  Pterodactylcs.    [See  Ptero DACTYLS.] 

BIRD  S  EYE  VIEW,  a  mode  of  peniwctiva  reptesen- 
tatkm,  which  may  be  di\ided  into  two  1uoda»  jmfMr  and 
improper.  The  latter  of  these,  the  one  moat  generally 
employed,  differs  from  ordinary  perspective  delineation,  in 
nothing  else  than  in  the  horiz  n  I  i  ly;  taken  much  higher 
than  iiiual :  the  horizontal  line,  uuii  ufcouKe  the  point  of 
sight,  is  cither  placed  above  the  picture,  or  the  level  of  the 
cround  is  supposed  to  be  considerably  below  the  base  of 
tbe  nictura.  The  objects  thus  ahown.  whatlMr  buildings  or 
lanitteapB,  «r  hoAi  combined,  appear  aa  they  would  do  if 
viewad  mnn  lome  lofty  station,  from  tbe  summit  of  a  build- 
ing, from  a  terrace,  tower,  or  any  other  eminence  ;  but  still 
the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  looking  in  a  straightforward 
direction,  and  the  plane  of  the  picture  to  be  perpendicular 
to  tbe  natural  horixon.  Consequently,  only  distant  objects 
can  titui  be  abown,  becauM,  iHien  looking  in  that  direction, 
a  panon  cannot  paffibljr  see  objects  immediately  beneath 
Um.  He  can  do  Uiat  only  by  looking  down  upon  them ; 
but  in  a  pi -  iim-!  there  ran  be  hut  i  .  !"'.a.'<u//  of  view,  nor 
can  the  point  of  sifjht  be  shifted  at  pleasure,  by  the  eye 
being  directed  upwanis  or  downwards,  so  as  to  alter  the  field 
of  viaon,  and  take  different  objects  in  succession.  What- 
ever  is  shown  in  a  picture  must  be  supposed  capable  of 
baing  ambraoad  Iqr  tbe  ay«  at  onoa;  adtbon^  in  practice 
some  IHtla  degreo  of  lieenae  in  this  respect  u  oeeasionaUy 
allowable. 

I' it  be  desired  to  '^how  the  objects  imnK-diately  below 
the  spectator,  so  us  to  pi\"  i  Ustant  view  of  the  tops  of 
buildings  so  situated,  and  of  parts  that  would  oth^wise  be 
aoneealed  fr.<in  s:;;bt,  recottna  must  be  had  to  the  first- 
nanuoiiad  mode,  namalv  proper  bird't'tyt  perspective. 
TUa  is  dia  vsvaraa  «f  vut  employed  fbr  aeiiing-piecea, 
'  di  jDM^tn  ra;  to  «8  Asia  oljaeto  ara ftas'^lMrt' 


ened  as  seen  from  below,  so  in  the  bird's-eye  they  are  ian- 
shortened,  as  if  viewed  firom  above.  This  species  of '  bint » 
eye  might  tbantoawilb  great  propriety  be  dtslinguishsd  by 
the  name  of  prone  penpective,  or  looking  downwards  :  ana 
the  di  totto  m  m,  by  that  of  supine  perspective,  or  lookinf 
upwards.  In  like  manner  as  in  ccilinf^  persj)ectiv»-s.  tj8 
pUne  of  the  picture  becomes  parallel  to  the  natural  b<»^izati. 
mstead  of  vertical,  so  does  it  in  a  proper  birdtt-eye  view; 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  former  casa  the  eye  is  be- 
neath the  picture  and  looking  up  to  it ;  in  tha  latter,  over  a. 
and  looking  down  upon  it ;  at  least,  if  not  exactly  bop- 
xontal,  the  plane  of  the  picture  must  be  more  or  lieaa  in* 
clined,  accordingly  as  the  eye  is  supposed  to  lnok  dowa 
more  directly  or  obliquely ;  because  the  plane  of  projectiam 
or  picture  must  be  assumed  as  perpendicular  to  the  central 
rav  from  the  eye.  The  relative  position  of  objects  to  each 
other  and  to  the  picture,  and  of  the  picture  to  tbe  eye,  are 
the  same  in  this  as  in  ordinary  jwiapectifa,  the  sd«  ^diflhr- 
ence  being  that  of  the  spectators  own  situation.  This  w8 
be  apparent  if  we  look  into  a  hollow  cube,  or  box.  open  oa 
one  side  :  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  open  oo  one  of  tbe 
upright  sides,  or  on  the  top.  In  either  ease  the  planes  or 
sides  peipendicular  to  the  open  side,  and  tba  one  parallel  to^ 
or  facing  it»  anil  have  the  same  perspectiva  appearance ;  only 
in  the  one  eaaa  tha  plana  liMsing  the  spectator  will  be  ver- 
tical, in  tbe  other  bwiiontal.  In  a  picture  or  drawing  this 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  artist — whether  be  chooses  ta 
represent  the  plane  parallel  to  the  picture  as  honionial. 
that  is  the  ground  or  floor,  and  the  other  planes  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  ground ;  or  that  parallel  plane  and  two  of  the 
adjoining  planes  upright,  and  the  other  two  borizontaL 
Again,  were  a  hole  bored  through  the  ceiling  of  ft  tofty 
room,  a  person  looking  down  through  it  would  nare  a  pei^ 
feet  or  proper  bird's-eye  view  both  of  the  apartment  ami  its 
furniture.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  in  such  represcntat^jo 
the  floor  would  answer  to  what  in  the  common  mode  of  per- 
spective would  be  the  side  or  end  of  the  room  taciog  the 
spectator ;  also  that  the  vertical  hues  of  the  sides  of  the 
room,  of  doors,  windows,  legs  of  chairs,  &c.,  would  vanisk 
to  some  point  in  the  line  or  plane  passing  through  tbe  eye, 
exactly  as  the  horizontal  lines  would  do  if  they  were  seea 
according  to  the  usual  position.  For  unless  the  Uqcs,  la 
this  case  intended  to  represent  uprii;ht  ones,  were  made  to 
vanish,  those  planes  or  walls  would  not  be  fore-shortened; 
and  unless  that  were  done  they  could  not  be  viewed,  bat 
the  whole  would  be  reduced  I*  a  W&m  plan  of  tbe  room: 
just  as  a  common  upright  view  would  ba  ndaoed  to  a  secttoe 
or  mi  trical  clcvation,  (f  the  planes  representing  ih--  l  t 
two  walls  with  the  ceiling  and  lloor  were  not  snov^n  p-  r- 
spectively  or  fore-shortened.  Yet,  although  such  per>.pectn« 
or  bird's-eye  view,  would  be  correct  in  itself,  it  would  seem 
too  fanciful  and  unnatural,  if  not  positively  distorted,  becauK 
the  objects  would  be  shown  under  aueb  Tsry  difllrratit  cir- 
cumstances from  those  aeoording  to  wh^  Oiey  are  naQf 
seen  ;  conse<juently,  such  kind  of  views  would  be  quite  un- 
pictorial,  and  merely  matter*  of  curiosity.  They  migbt 
nevertheless  occasionally  be  found  useful  as  expluiatory 
diagrams,  or  drawings,  whenever  it  should  be  required  is 
show  the  effect  of  an  intorioTt  as  beheld  from  a  lofty  upper 
gallery,  not  viewed  in  a  cnaa  or  atiaigbtlbcward  directioik 
but  by  looking  down  into  tba  lower  area  of  the  apartnsat. 
niis  prone  perspective  mi^'ht  also  be  applied  for  the  purpos 
of  ^ivinii  a  inap-iikc,  yet  graphic  view  of  a  proupof  butldmes 
and  their  locality.  As  a  picture,  indeed,  such  view  would  ix, 
extravagant,  altbougb  as  a  picture-map  it  would  have  some 
thing  to  leeommand  it.  Even  the  more  usual  kind  af 
bird's-eye  perspectiva,  or  view  with  a  very  elevated  horiaa^ 
is  by  no  means  the  bast  ealcnlated  for  pietoresqne  eflbc^ 
since  it  brings  those  parts  of  an  e<lifice  into  view  wludi 
are  intended  to  V>e  concealed,  and  otherwuse  i;rvaily  takes 
off  from  the  architectural  effect ;  causing  the  building  so 
viewed  to  appear  too  much  like  a  small  model  placed  epca 
a  table. 

BIRD'SUFOOT  TREFOIL.   [See  Onmnoraa.] 
BIRD'S-MOUTH.   [See  Mouloino.] 
BIRD'S  NEST.    [See  LxTHBigA  and  Neottia.) 
BIREN.    [See  Anva  Iwa.now.nx  of  Russia.] 
BIRGUS  (zoology),  a  geniu  of  loni;-tailed  crustaoeous 
animals,  approachingthc  hermit  crabs  iPag;uru$)  etOif 
bfiahad  by  Leach.    The  following  are  the  leading  che* 
racters:— Middle  antannm  having  their  second  articulatioo 
oreatad  or  tllftad;  ftal  «f  tbe  first  pair  of  legs  unequal,  ter- 
—'- — *  bjpineaniar  kBolHdaim;  fmtcf  timr — "  * 
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thirtl  pair  terminated  simply,  in  <iihcr  words,  by  a  sin^lf? 
natl ;  tburtb  pair  smaller  and  didanty lous,  or  lerminated  by 
two  fingers,  one  moveable:  fifth  pair  nidimentary,  \'ery 
touU,  but  didaetylouft;  <»n{»ae  Mwnewbat  in  the  fbrm  of  a 
wnrmA  bcwt,  with  the  apex  pointing  fbrvtrds;  nost- 
8l)i!oracn  or  tail  orbirular.  crustaceous  abovv,  tlie  putM 
being  subannular  or  rudiments  of  rinpt. 

There  are  two  species  recorded :  and  of  tbeae  Birgus  La- 
trot  Leach.  Pagurus  Lalro.  Fabr.  and  Lam..  Caneer  Latro, 
Linn.,  Cancer  erumemius,  Beurtkrabbe  (purse  crab)  of 
Rumphitu  ia  tha  largest.  Its  rostrum  ia  terminated  by  • 
sinerle  point  The  pmoen  are  red,  the  left  being  much 
Isrr'i  -  than  the  rlt;ht,  and  both  deeply  toothed.  The  feet 
ol  iliu  Um  e  next  pair  are  toothed  on  the  edges,  and  marked 
with  undulated  streaks.  It  is  a  native  of  Amboyna  and 
other  neightwurin^  islands,  where  it  is  said  to  inhabit  the 
fissures  ut  rocks  by  day.  and  to  come  forth  at  night  to  seek 
iu  food  on  the  heecb.  Mr.  Cuming  found  it  sufiiciently 
■bundant  in  Lord  Boofa  laland  in  toe  Pacific,  but  there 
the  purse-crabs  dwelt  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  not  in  holes 
ill  the  rot  ks.  When  he  met  them  in  his  road,  they  set 
theroselvcvi  up  in  a  threatening  attitude  iind  then  rftreated 
backwards,  making  both  at  first  and  aflerwardii  a  gr«iat 
snapping  with  theur  pincers.  There  appears  to  be  a  tradi- 
tion among  the  natifea  thai  it  oUmhi  coooa>nut  trees  {cocot 
rmd/tred  m  the  night  to  get  tlie  «oeo»-nulB.  LinoKus 
Herbst,  and  Cuncr,  repeat  this  Rtory,  which,  as  Owen  ob- 
st  rves  u)  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoolou;ical  Society  Ibr  1832. 
(part  2.  p.  17.),  is  confirmed  in  a  dcf^rec  by  Quoy  and  Gai- 
uiard,  who  relate  that  individuak  of  this  spccieii  were  fed 
by  ttieni  for  many  months  on  cocoa-nuts  alone,  and  still 
mon  ampiiy  by  the  obaervatioiM  communicated  to  him  by 
Ifr.  Cinnuig;  wlio  utalea  that  these  purse-crabs  eUmb  m 
Pandunus  '■doratisrimus,  a  kind  of  palm,  for  the  punioie  of 
feeding  on  the  small  nut  that  grows  thereon,  and  that  he 
saw  them  in  the  tree. 

Linnams  gives  the  Antilles  as  the  locality  of  this  purse- 
crab,  as  well  as  Amboyna,  and  quotes  Rochefort's  Hiitory 
0/  the  AntiUtt,  1.  o.  21,  *  Bounim.'  In  the  jtest  of  Kum- 
phlna'a  ^mAotnaefo  SanUit-Kamtir,  Book  1.  pi.  9,  ia  a  ai- 
tnilar  f]iiotaison. 

Neither  Sloane,  Browne,  Hughes,  nor  Catesby,  make 
any  mention  ol  tiiis  spcrifs,  nor  indeed  of  the  genus;  and 
on  turning  to  Rochei'ort,  upon  whoso  authority  Linoasus 
and  others  have  evidently  rested  for  the  assertion  that 
puraa-orabl,  properly  so  called,  inhabit  the  Antilles,  wo 
think  <hat  it  will  appear  that  theie  ia  no  foundation  for 
giving;  them  rnvh  a  locality,  so  far  at  least  as  Rochofort  is 
coiiocriicd,  but  that  those  who  gave  him  as  authority,  either 
read  his  b»)ok  very  ha>lily,  or,  without  readint;  ihe  passage 
cited  at  all.  made  ttie  quotation  as  sonn  a»  their  eye  fell 
upon  the  word  '  Boui«ieres,*  not '  Boursires,'  as  it  is  written 
in  the  Amboiusche  Raiitait-iUaMr,  and  alao  by  Linnwua, 
who  probably  copied  the  quotation  fton  the  Ambonuehe 
Jttiriteit-Ktuner. 

Rochefort's  l)o<jk,  '  Hi«totrt»  nnturelle  et  morale  des  lies 
Antilles  do  1  Anuriquc.'  ito  K  ;( i  rdani,  16SI,  isnotintlie 
handa  of  every  one,  and  thereiore  we  offer  no  apology  for 
givinig  the  passage,  on  readini,'  which  we  have  ventiuM  to 
can  in  question  tM  BMuraogr  oC  Lioonua. 

There  ia  no  mention  of  *BoaniKflt'  at  the  place  emoted 
by  Linnajus,  but  at  1.  c.  22,  p.  57.  the  term  *  Crabet  Bnur- 
»U're$,'  appears  not  as  a  name  for  a  species,  but  as  the 
name  given  by  the  inhabitants  to  some  of  the /oiui-cra^jr 
(Tourlouroux)  wiieii  ttiey  are  in  a  soft  stale,  after  moulting 
and  before  their  new  crust  is  hardened. 

Speaking  of  some  of  thaae  eiafaa  under  the  name  of 
<  CrvAe*  petnte$,'  Rodiefiirt  tbw  prooeeda: 

'  C«  qui  eat  de  plus  considerable  en  ces  crabes,  est 
qu  uno  fois  I'an,  assavoir,  apres  qu'elles  sont  retourn^es  du 
voiage  de  la  mer,  elles  so  cachunl  loutes  en  terre,  durant  I 
quelques  six  semaines:  du  ^tto  qu  il  n'en  paroit  aucune. 
FODuant  ce  tems-la.  clles  changcnt  de  peau,  ou  d'ecaille,  et 
ae  renouTellent  entieremeot.  EUea  poutaent  alora  do  la 
iterre  si  proprement  i  Tentr^e  de  lenci  tanieres,  que  Ton 
ti'cn  appert^it  pas  Touverturc.  Ce  qu'elles  fimt  pour  ne 
pciint  pri;ndre  d'air.  Car  quand  elles  p<hienl  ainsi  leur  vieille 
robe,  tout  leur  corps  est  commo  i,  nud.  n  etant  convert  que 
d'une  pellicula  tendre  et  deUcate,  laquelle  s'^paiMit  et  s« 
dutoit  peu  &  peu  en  enotui  auivant  la  ioliait6  do  eelle 
qu'elles  ont  quittoesi 

•Monsieur  du  Montel  mpporte.  qa'U  a  fail  ereuser  li  dea- 
aein  en  dea  lioua  oik  tt  y  avoit  appaianos  qu'ill  y  en  out  da 


j  cachces.  Et  en  ayant  rencontre  en  etfct.  qu  il  trovra 
qu'elles  etoyent  cummc  enveliopces  dans  des  foiiilles  d'ar 
bres,  qui  sans  doute  leur  serv'oient  de  nourritum  et  de  nid 
duraitt  eette  retraite :  mats  elles  ^toient  si  langn^saittaa  at 
si  ineapablea  de  aupporter  Tair  vif.  qu'elles  sembloien.  I 
demy  mortes,  quoy  que  d'ailleurs  elles  fussent  grasses  et 
tres-delicates  a  manger.  Lcs  habiuns  de*  lies  les  nom- 
rni  lit  ;iour  low  Crabet  Bourtieres,  et  U  -i  OHtiment  beau- 
coup.  Tout  aupr^s  d'elles  il  I'oyoit  leur  vieille  depouille, 
c'cst  &  dire,  leur  cdque,  qui  paroiaaoit  ausai  entieie  que  ai 
I'animal  out  encore  ^tc  dedans.  Est  ce  qui  oat  marveilleua, 
e'eat  qu't  peine,  quoy  qu  il  y  employaalde  fnt  bona  yeua, 
pouvoit  il  reconnoitre  d'ouverture  ou  de  fente  par  ou  le 
corps  de  la  beste  fust  sorty,  et  se  fiit  d^gag*  de  cette  prison. 
Neantmoins,  apres  y  avoir  pris  tz^anle  bien  exactcim.  n  t,  i] 
remarquoit  en  *-ea  depoiiilles  unc  petite  separation  du  cost6 
de  la  queue,  par  oil  les  crabes  s  etoient  d'^elloppecs.' 

'  What  is  the  more  worthy  of  not*  relating  to  thaae  craba 
is.  that  once  a  year,  namdy,  after  they  an  returned  from 
their  journey  to  the  sea,  they  hide  themselves  entirely  in 
the  earth,  for  some  six  weeks,  so  that  not  one  appears. 
During  this  time  they  change  their  skin,  or  crust,  ami  re- 
new themselves  altogether.  They  place  the  earth  at  this 
season  so  dexterouslv  at  the  entrance  of  their  boles,  thai 
one  cannot  perceive  the  opening.  This  they  do  that  tha^ 
roav  not  be  exposed  to  the  air.  For  when  they  tkoa  throw 
asi^e  their  ola  garb,  the  whole  of  their  body  is  a&  it  were 
naked,  being  only  covered  by  a  thin  and  delicate  skin, 
which  thickens  and  hardens  by  degrees  into  a  crust  as  solid 
as  that  which  they  have  left.  Monsieur  du  Montel  reports 
that  he  caused  people  to  dig  on  purpo^  in  ihu^e  piooea 
where  then  was  any  appearaooe  of  their  lying  hu^  and 
baring  met  with  some  of  them,  tkat  he  Imiiia  that  they 
were  enveloped  as  it  were  in  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  w  ith- 
out doubt  served  them  for  nourishment  and  for  n  nest 
during  this  retreat:  but  they  were  so  laii<ruid  and  so  inca- 
pable of  supporting  the  fresh  air,  that  they  seemed  half 
dead,  though  in  otSier  respects  they  were  fat  and  very  deli- 
cate fiK>().  The  inhabitanta  of  the  lalea  call  them  at  thia 
period  pufM-erobi,  and  eitMm  them  much.  He  saw  quite 
close  to  them  their  old  covering,  that  is  to  say,  their  shell, 
which  appeared  as  entire  as  if  the  animal  had  been  still 
withui.  What  is  wonderful  is.  that  though  he  employed  very 
good  eyes,  he  oould  scarcely  observe  tlie  opening  or  slit 
w  hence  the  borly  of  the  animal  bad  come  forth,  and  had 
disengaged  itself  fitom  thia  priaon.  Nevertheless,  after 
having  taken  grant  ean,  ha  tamarked  in  the  empty  sheila 
smaU  separation  near  the  tail,  bf  which  the  eraba  hadaxtrio 
cated  themselves." 

Then  follows  the  most  approved  way  of  Jri'-.sing  these 
land-crabs  fur  the  table,  a  mode  which  is  still  in  practice 
with  little  variation  in  the  West  Indies  at  the  present  day. 

In  a  MS.  entitled  'Mcmoires  en  forme  de  I>ietioiuiain 
oontcnant  Thistoire*  oaturelle  notamment  de  Caeao.  lln- 
digo,  le  Sucre,  et  le  Tabac,  Par  M.  •  •  *,  Inspecteur  pour 
la  Compagnie  de  Chandernagor,'  in  the  possession  of  a 
friend  of  the  author  of  this  article,  there  is  a  very  full  ac- 
count of  tiie  land-crabs  (Tourlouroux)  of  the  Antilles,  and 
the  writer  of  the  MS.,  speaking  of  their  condition  after 
they  ban  thrown  off  their  old  crusts,  says  *  Si  on  les  prend 
ahin.  on  lea  trauneounrtea  teulement  d*une  petite  peau 
rouge,  tendro  et  mince  commo  du  parchemin  mouille,  clles 
sont  hien  plus  delicates  qu'en  tout  autre  terns  :  on  les  ap- 
pelle  alors  Crabfiis  Haur*if  res. — '  If  th.  i  iki-  the  crabs 
then,  they  find  them  covered  only  with  a  slight  red  skin, 
tender  and  delicate  as  moistened  parchment :  the  crabs  are 
then  much  more  delicious  than  they  are  at  an^  other  sea- 
aon:  they  eaU  them  at  that  period  pung-erabt  (tom.  ii  p. 
526).  The  MS.  is  without  date,  but  was  written  after  oe 
publication  of  Labat's  works,  which  the  writer  quotes. 

There  is  a  smaller  species  {Birgut  lulicaudai,  whicn  is  a 
native  of  the  Mauritius.  Birgtu  Latro,  which  grows  to  a 
large  sise,  is  said  to  bo  excellent  food  when  properly 

fro  pared.   It  was  a  favourite  diet  with  the  nativea  of  Lord 
lood's  Island,  but  Mr.  Cuming  did  not  taale  it. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  Room  9,  of  the  British  Museum, 
case  'Crustacea,'  6;  and  another  in  the  museum  of  the 
Zoological  .Society. 

The  locality  of  Aiya  icabra  (see  Atva).  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Dr.  Leach,  has  been 

S'ren  by  the  late  Rev.  Lansdown  Ouilding,  who  has  stated 
at  they  occur  in  iamdiUa  vamba*  in  the  mountain 
of  St.  Vincant'ai  ia  comapaay  with  iWiwion  Cani- 
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nis,  vUerd  ttiey  are  c«ught  by  tha  negrOM  te  builwts,  far 


BIRKBNFBLIX  a  principality  of  Oermany,  which 

formerly  (javc  iU  name  to  a  collateral  branch  of  tlie  ducal 
house  of  Deux-Ponta  or  Zweibriickcn,  but  now  Ijelungs  to 
tbe  dukes  of  Oldenburg;.  It  Hot  in  the  west  of  Germany, 
on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Rhine,  in  what  is  called  the  valley 
of  the  Naho,  aad  between  the  principality  of  Lichtenberg, 
the  PrttMian jprovinee  of  tbe  Lower  Rhine,  and  tbe  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Rhine.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  160  square 
milfs,  and  haa  a  population  of  about  •.'  i.oon  j^ouls.  The  soil 
is  unsuited  to  husbandrv,  its  surface  boin;;  covered  with 
forests  and  mountains;  it  possesses  iron-mine»,  and  pro- 
duces a  variety  of  Mmi-preciooa  atones,  such  aa  tbe  jaaper, 
■g»t«i  dialoedony,  &&«  whieh  ate  wrought  op  into  artieles 
of  luxury,  chielly  for  exportation,  and  produce  a  return  of 
12,000/.  to  I3.000(.  a  year.  Con<>id<>mU1e  quantities  of 
stono--;  arc  irround  and  pnli-hc  l.  l  aniruliirly  at  Oborstein 
and  lilar,  and  forty-one  milU  are  employ  ed  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture.  But  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inha- 
bitants u  cattle-breeding :  some  wine  also  is  made.  Under 
the  treoty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  Rirkenfeld  was.  in  1 81 7,  trans- 
ferred by  Prussia  to  the  DnJw  of  Oldenburg.  The. '  Code 
Napoleon.'  with  some  few  ezeepCiona,  which  render  it  con- 
formable witli  tbf  Oldimburg  lawi,  atill  subsists  the  I;r.v 
of  the  land.  Hirkcnfeld  is  divided  into  thrco  tlistrir  is  or 
bailiwicks,  at  the  bead  uf  which  is  placed  an  Amtmatin.  or 
high-steward.  The  prineipelity  darivaa  ila  name  from  Bir- 
keofeld,  a  iBarket»town  on  Um  ZimBMrbaeh,  aitnated  in  the 
Hundsriiek,  tbe  range  of  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
Nahe;  it  has  a  castle,  a  seminary  for  educating  teachers, 
'J64  bouses,  un<l  about  IHOi*  iiil:;ib  irmt<.  There  ore  two 
iron-niines  in  tho  neighbourhood,  und  I  he  town  has  very 
considerable  fairs  for  horses.  Oberstcin  on  tho  Naho  is  also 
a  m«rlui-town,  and  hat  a  eastio  and  about  1^00  inhabitant*, 
who  are  eliiely  omployed  ia  OMnnflnlnring  articles  in 
aemi-precious  stones,  and  grinding  and  polishing  thoni. 

BIRKET-EL-KBROUN,  the  antt(«nt  lako  Mteris,  a 
largo  lake  in  the  province  of  Fai'oum  in  middle  Egypt,  to 
the  west  of  the  great  valley  of  tho  Nile,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  the  range  of  the  Libyan  raountaitis.  [S<-u 
Faiouk.]  a  eaaal  which  is  a  branch  of  tbe  Bahr  i  us- 
soup,  oarries  the  waters  of  the  Nile  at  flia  time  of  Ite  rise 
into  the  Faioum,  through  a  gap  in  the  ridge,  near  Benisoucf, 
and  after  serving  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  superfluous 
waters  discharge  themselves  into  the  lake  Kcnnin.  The 
lake  is  ui  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  convex  j>art  of  which 
fiwes  the  N.W..  and  it  is  liounded  on  that  side  by  a  ridge 
of  rooks  which  sepantes  it  from  tbe  sandy  desert.  Along 
Ua  aJiEH«aMwm  b«ik,is  the  fcttilo  plmnortbe  Falomn. 


onoe  inrigatad  wifli  mmMnws  tuuSn  ntd  eof«re4  vHfi  vil 

lages.  The  present  number  of  villages  in  the  Frui>um  - 
said  not  to  exceed  scvent>'.  The  length  of  the  lake  IV.  n: 
one  horn  of  tho  crescent  to  the  ntlu  r  is  above  tli  .r(y  ni;\-. 
and  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  centre  is  about  fue  ni.lc^ 
The  water  is  brackish,  but  it  abounds  with  flsh.  (See  Browne. 
Belzoni,  and  tho  FlMnoh  DeteripHitm  ^EgMvt.'i  It  in  said 
by  Hsradotoa  (H.  149)  dwt  tbe  waters  oTtte  lake  M«Mis 
Mowed  nut  info  tho  Nile  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  dur- 
ing the  other  six  months  the  waters  of  the  Nile  Howed  into  the 
lake.  This  emission  of  tho  waters  of  the  lake  has  been  sup- 
by  some  to  have  taken  place  through  a  canal  ne=r 
h,  at  tbe  N.E.  extremity  of  the  lake,  where  the  French 
nooomtti  say  thwa  is  nviUoy  or  doMoasion  in  flie  direction  ol 
Jiieh.  (Boo  <ho  aeeoont  oiP  the  Frandi  ongineert.  in  De- 
tcription  de  VE^ypte,  Etat  Modeme,  vol.  ii.)  But  if  the 
level  of  the  lako  be  about  120  feet  lower  than  the  bank  of 
the  Nilo  at  Hcnisoucf,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  st;rtes  it  to  be,  the 
account  of  Herodotus  must  be  incorrect  as  applied  to  the 
lake,  though  it  would  be  true  as  applied  to  the  canal.  The 
description  of  thia  lake  in  Herodotus  is  Terjr  eonibsed.  as 
appears  from  bia  eonsidefing  it  a  natural  eientation.  The 
description  in  Straho  also  fp.  ftio,  Causab.)  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  though  he  appears  to  distinguish  better  than 
Herodotus  between  the  canals,  which  were  an  artiflciai 
work,  and  the  lake  it»<df.  (See  Hero<lotus:  Strabo;  Pliny, 
V.  0,  &r. ;  Wilkinson's  Topography  nf  Thehe$.) 

BIRKST-KL-MARIOUT.  ttao  lako  Mareotis.  or  Marea 
Mns  of  the  antients,  a  large  lake  to  the  sooth  of  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt  which  on'-e  waslied  the  rity  walls  on  that 
side.  It  communicated  by  a  canal  with  the  Canopic  branch 
oC  the  Nde.  It  also  communicated  by  another  canal  with 
ine*sea  at  Fort  Eunostus,  or  the  old  harbour  of  Alexandria. 
[Soe  AuKAMDftiA.]  During  the  decay  of  that  citv,  after 
the  Arab  oonrnMSl;  tbo  canals  being  neglected,  the  lake 
Mareotis  eeaseo  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  its 
own  waters  gradunlly  receded  from  their  banks.  When 
Belon  visited  Egypt,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  soon  after  the 
Ottoman  conquest,  tho  lake  had  receded  about  two  miles 
from  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  it  was  still  a  large  piece  of 
water,  the  banks  of  whidi  wom  ptaBtad  with  date-trees,  and 
had  a  Tordant  and  pleasant  appeaiance.  (Belon's  Trar^U.^ 
In  tlw  eenrse  of  centuries  however  tbe  lake  became  (^radu- 
ally  dried  up;  and  when  Savary  vis'ted  i.giipt  in  177  7.  its 
former  bed  was  a  sandy  waste.  In  1901.  during  the  Fn  ttch 
invasion  of  Egypt,  the  English  army,  in  order  to  distress 
the  French  garrison  of  Alexandria,  cut  tlic  narrow  isthmus 
which  separates  the  bed  of  flie  Mareotis  from  lake  M&diek 
or  Aboukir,  when  the  sea-water  flowed  in  and  co\-ered  again 
tho  Mareotis  to  tho  extent  of  about  thirty  miles  in  length, 
and  about  fifteen  in  its  greatest  breadth,  .\fler  the  peace 
Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  re-established  the  isthmus,  and  re- 
stored the  old  canal  of  Alexandria,  which  >  .■mmunicates 
with  the  Kosetta  branch  of  the  Nde  at  Foua,atKl  which  has 
been  called  the  canal  Mahmoud,  in  honour  of  the  reigning 
aullan.  The  depth  of  the  lake  Mariout  varie<t  from  fourteen 
feet  in  its  northern  part  near  Alexandria,  to  four  and  three 
fbet  towards  its  southern  extremity.  To  the  wcstwanl  the 
lake  fonns  a  long  shallow  projection,  running  nearly  a&  far 
as  the  tower  of  the  Arabs,  and  is  only  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  (Sec  Alias  in  French  Deteriftum 
of  Ekypt.) 

BIKMA.  or  the  BIRMAN  EMPIRE,  of  which  odw 

names  are — Burma,  Brahma,  Buraghmah.  Boman,  Banu^ 
and  Varm a,  called  also  the  kintrloiu  rif  Ava.  extends  over 
raoro  than  one- fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  Peninsula 
beyond  the  Ganires,  and  contains  nearly  the  double  uf 
the  area  of  tlie  British  islands.  Aooording  to  Crawfiud. 
it  ttay  bo  coiyectured  to  contoin  in  round  nnmbera,  abo«tt 
184,000  square  miles.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  its 
northern  and  eastern  boundaries  being  nnperfc'  tly  knou  n. 
It  is,  however.  e<'rlaiii  lliU  the  most  northern  poini  of 
tin-  empire  extends  consiilcrably  to  the  uo:lh  of  the  *27ib 
)iarallel,  and  probably  passes  tho  28tb,  in  the  country 
of  the  Bor  Khamti  (Wilcox).  We  have  atiU  less  iolitf^ 
motion  respecting  the  portion  of  Upper  Lao,  wbirli  is  sabfert 
to  the  king  of  Ava.  Berghaiis.  followiiig  Sir  Franct* 
Hamilton,  extends  it  to  lud  E.  long.,  in  the  parallel  .  f 
2'2".  Farther  south,  where  the  river  Saluen  or  Saluaen  diMj-.  - 
It  frnra  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  the  Enclish  jMSScssiori 
of  Marl.ibun,  the  eastern  frontier  hes  k  ivieen  9>5  and  %'/ 
B.  long.  On  the  south,  vbere  it  is  bounded  by  IIm  gulf  of 
MartabMi.  it  tttmds  to  Ift*  49'lit.  tal  on  ttM  vml  wb«o 
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II  faordon  on  Aneu,  it  pmbaUj  dou  not  nm  w«tt  of  93" 
loDf  .    Tlw  len^h  of  tbis  eaQntry  fton  A*  weiterti 

mouth  of  the  river  Irawaddi  to  iu  suun  o  in  the  country  of 
th«  Bar  Kbamti,  ra  iy  be  about  9iO  miles.  Its  width  to  the 
south  of  Uie  parallel  of  24  amounts  at  an  average  t  J  n 
mitea,  but  to  the  north  of  it  oulv  to  IdO  miles.  In  ihin  cbti- 
mation,  Upper  Lao  is  not  takiOD'into  account,  which,  between 
21''30'  ud  as*^  Ji.  iHt.,  MttMd*  fttb»f»  m  mim  Sutinu. 

Thm  Bimwi  «nmt«  hw  abont  410  nilM  of  m-^oMt 
alon^  the  gulf  of  Martiiban.  extending  ftom  the  caix-  of 
Kyai-karoi,  near  llic  BriUsii  scttU'ment  of  Amherst  in  Mar- 
talMii,  to  Capo  NeRTaia,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ara- 
can  Mouatauu;.  The  vbole  of  this  coast  is  low.  marshy, 
and  braken  by  at  least  tirent)  mmiAmhlm  <h>iiiw>l»  nf 
rimv  w  MUM  «f  tho  aaa. 

Th«  mrntti  tMTtHor^  is  dividtd  fh«  0w  Britnb  iRvriim 
of  Araoan  by  a  range  of  mountains  called  by  Europeans 
tho  Arocan  Mountains,  but  by  the  natives  Anaupectau- 
meaw  (Anupeclu-mLW)  or  the  Great  Western  RanKe  ;  also 
Yeomadong  or  Romapokung  Mountnins.  It  be<^ins  at  )6* 
N.  laC  with  Cape  Neerail  (N«gr..;^l  i  ot  Sangerraano), 
called  by  the  Birmani  ModMil.  Wd  extends  io  a  aoctbetn 
direction  with  a  slight  bend  WMtward  to  the  northern  boon* 
f!a.ry  of  Aracan,  about  21"  N.  lat.  The  southern  part  of 
It,  extending  from  16"  lo  li>°  between  the  Deltn  of  Ira- 
waddi  and  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  presents  one  continued  rid^e 
of  Cfaggy  rocks  of  a  moderate  height,  whose  bare  cliilii  of  a 
reddim  «okmr  generally  approach  so  near  the  sen  as  not  to 
leave  tDjiiiteiTiiMdiate  level  groand  between  them  and  the 
orean.  This  portion  of  the  range  is  called  by  the  Birmans 
Mo<lacn  G  int.  rrom  the  Hirman  name  of  Cape  Nesruis. 
To  the  north  of  1H°N.  lat.  the  mountains  recede  farther 
from  the  shore,  and  here  lx;?ins  the  level  country  of  Ararrtn 
on  the  west,  while  on  the  en.4t  extends  the  valley  of  thu 
river  Irawaddi.  Intllis  tract  the  mountains  rise  to  a  greater 
heiifht,  and  between  80*  and  21**  N.  lat  the  highest  sum- 
miUi  are  thought  to  attain  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  >ea.  Tiieir  western  slope  towards  Um  plains  of  Aracan 
Hud  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  is  very  rapid ;  bat  to  the  east  they 
descend  in  a  kind  of  terraces  formed  by  ^hree  or  four  or 
more  latwal  ridees  of  lets  height,  whiiBh  boverer  pre- 
sent rapid  dedivlties  on  die  cut  kbA  west. 

Three  mountain-passes  traverse  the  Anaupertau-meaw 
Mountains  and  connect  Birma  with  Aracan.  The  most 
sTMitheni,  called  th('  Tongho  I\i  leads  from  I'aduong 
Mew  on  the  Irawaddi,  18^  34',  to  Toughoin  Aracan,  19°  1? 
N.  lat.  The  highest  point  the  pass  is  4692  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  many  parts  of  it  an  so  diffiievit  that  it  caanot  be 
travelled  by  beasts  of  burden.  The  eastern  lidges  ere  oom- 
monly  covered  with  bamboo  jungle,  but  on  the  westenn 
declivity  there  are  extensive  forests  of  lofty  trees.  The 
^'•'■ond  pass  conne<-ts  Sembcghewn,  in  the  valley  of  the 
lraMraUUi(20*  40' N.  lat.),  with  Aeng  in  Aracan  (i  9  53' 
N.  lat.),  and  is  caUad  flie  Ntiriengain  Pass,  from  a  small 
|4ockade  of  that  name  emeled  on  the  highest  part  of  it* 
Thi  Birmans  oaed  H  as  a  military  road  ta  Anean,  end 
had  rendered  it  passable  for  beasts  of  burden  by  building 
bridges  over  the  precipices  and  cutting  away  the  rocks  in 
many  places.  Before  the  occupation  of  Aracan  by  the 
Brituh.  a  conHiderablo  comraerco  was  earned  ou  by  means 
of  this  road.  Thisoommeree  iswidtaliamoGeopiLd  i  .uou 
persona,  bat  this  number  seemt  neatly  exaggerated.  Thia 
road  is  now  rapidly  falling  itim  decay,  being  expMed  to  the 
destructive  influence  of  tho  south-west  inonscuno.  Tlie 
third  mountain-pass  he-^ms  likewise  at  Sembe^hewn  and 
''  tkIs  to  Takik  in  Arui  aii,  20°  10'  N.  lat.  ;  by  this  pass  the 
Bii  ninus  entered  Aracan  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  that 
ciKintry.  But  it  seems  that  they  did  not  nie  it  aflerwards, 
prt^bably  because  thai  which  leads  to  Aeng  pieeented  lees 
difficulties.  We  have  no  inlbrmalion  of  any  kind  respecting 
this  rood. 

To  the  north  of  21°  N.  hit.  tho  mmintains  aj.jiv.ir  to  de- 
rrea.sc  considerably  in  height,  but  at  the  same  time  tliey 
I'.vide  into  several  ranges,  running  mostly  north  and  south, 
ui<i  occupying  a  considerable  traetef  ooontry.  Thia  nigged 
highland*  vl^h  extends  between  and  along  the  imper 
branobes  of  the  Aman  river,  the  Surmah  or  river  of  Silhet, 
and  some  tributaries  of  the  Kyan  Duayn,  a  branch  of  the 
mwaddi,  is  inhabit(^d  by  savapre  nations  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  Birma  and  nut  sultject  to  :uiv  of  the  princus 
protectol  by  the  Hritish.  The  principal  of  these  tribes  arc 
the  Kookis,  and  or.  hat  account  this  eounCiy  is  culled  the 
htgUand  ttf  the  Kookis.  U  baa  not  been  nseertaitted  how 


ikr  the  authority  of  the  onirt  of  Ava  exieuds  mio  tkii 

regim. 

Thus  far  the  western  boundary  of  the  Birman  Empi-e  is 
fimnad  by  rommlain-ran^es.  The  remainder,  from  24  N. 
lat.  up  to  the  N  Mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Asam* 
is  bounded  by  the  ternUines  of  the  Enja  of  Munipoore.  a 

K'noe  who  has  placed  himaelf  imder  the  protection  of  the 
itish,  and  vbaee  country  eactenda  onstwaid  as  fitt  on  the 
Newpagna  Rivet*  a  beaM  ef  dyMrinmm,  iridch 
cnn^Timt  s  the  boondary line  of  tlm  Biiman  Bmpiie  In 

tlii-  part. 

'i'l.e  northern  «  \;r(  inity  of  Birma  is  afrain  separated  by 
mouutaiu  rauges  tnm  the  nagbbouhng  ooantry.  The 
raagoB  called  Patkoi  or  Poapuo  Mountains*  wbUn  rise  le  a 
neat  lietgh^  and  tlm  stfll  higjhm  LugfiB  Mooatauis, 
mvide  H  Cram  Asau  and  Hm  eountriee  deng  tiw  Upper 
Brahmapootra,  In  the  high  summits,  whonoe  the  Brah- 
mapootra deseeds  tn  the  west,  are  also  the  sources  of  the 
Irawaddi,  which  river  may  with  great  propriety  be  called  the 
river  of  Birma,  a&  all  tiie  (»untrics  drained  by  tt  and  its  trip 
butaries  belong  to  that  empire,  with  the  single  exocptien  of 
the  soathem  part  of  MHsipoore.  It  has  latsiy  bean  tmn- 
taiaed  Ihatnonait  of  the  Chfneae  empire  oKtands  eo  ftr 
west  as  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddi.  We  shall,  therefbre,  ibl- 
low  the  course  of  thk  river,  and  make  some  observations  on 
the  countries  drained  by  it. 

The  dilTerent  opinions  respcctint,'  the  sowoe  of  the  Ira- 
waddi, and  iu  identity  with  the  Zangbe-taiB  of  Tibet,  will 
be  Mtanuoed  under  the  head  of  Brahmapootra.  LieuL 
Wiloox  was  informed  that  its  source  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  that  of  the  Brahmapootra,  to  the  south  >  f  it,  atid  about 
fifty  miles  ftom  Maachi,  a  town  of  the  Bur  Khamti.  The 
riv(  r  »oon  isiiues  Arom  the  moantains,  and  enters.a  plain,  or 
rather  an  extensive  valley,  occupied  by  the  Bor  Khamti. 
The  country  here  forms  a  porfeeC  level,  portly  enltivaled, 
and  partly  studded  with  dumps  of  trees  and  barabooa,  and 
intersected  by  a  number  of  rivulets.  The  Irawaddi  opposite 
the  town  of  Manchi  is  (  i  ly  *  iilitv  r  ls  broad,  and  fordable. 
The  plain  on  its  banks  is  m65  tcct  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

From  the  (»untiy  of  the  Bor  Khamti  the  Irawaddi  eon- 
tinues  its  southern  eoune  throngh  three  degrees  of  lalUnde 

to  Bbanm5,  through  cotintries  about  which  wo  have  searoely 
any  information  at  all.  It  would  seera  that  hiijh  mountain- 
ranges  fye<iuenl  1\' rl'i^e  ;',  and  at  other  plarys  pUiins 
of  considerable  extent  twrder  its  banks.  Such  ou  its  western 
side  are  the  Samokhtura  Mountains  and  the  jdaintM'Mung- 
kung,  extending  on  both  aides  of  the  Mungkung  river  Car  to 
the  west  Ihn  mountsln-tengce  are  partly  in  poaaeeakm  of 
the  Sinpfos,  a  powerful  mountain  tribe  which  also  occupies  a 
ctinsiderable  portion  of  the  mountains  south  of  A&ain,  and 
everywhere  maintains  its  indcjwndencc  in  the  nnjutiuun 
fastnesses.  The  ranges  which  divide  tkiis  portion  of  Birma 
from  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan  seem  to  be  exceed" 
ingly  rugged,  and  the  diffieultiea  enconntend  la  tmversiiig 
tnem  have  riways  fVustrated  the  attempts  af  tiieCMneae 
to  conquer  tho  countries  alonf^  the  Irawaddi.  From  Mnnrbi 
to  Bhanm6  the  river  falls  in  the  course  of  about  .350  vuiles 
1300  feet,  being  at  the  latter  p.  i  i  i  i  !y  500  feet  above  the 
sea.  This  accounts  for  the  river  being  unnavigable  far  the 
^cater  part  of  that  distance^  exeept  for  small  canoes. 

Bbanmd  Is  a  |d»oe  of  some  note,  being  the  nrineipal 
marltet  Ibr  CMnese  goods,  wfiii^  are  brought  to  tnfs  timn 

on  horses  and  asses.  Below  Bhanmo  the  river  suddenly 
turns  to  the  west,  but  soon  resumes  its  s-iuthem  cour?*e,  ana 
thus  continues  to  a  few  miles  east  of  .Amarapoora.  Tlie 
nver  flows  in  this  tract  through  a  valley  of  no  great  breadth, 
the  mountains  inclosing  it  on  each  side,  and  frequently  ad- 
vanciDg  to  the  vwy  bainka  of  the  river,  eaoeeially  on  the 
east.  Between  Bhanmft  and  Amanpoora  tne  river  is  only 

navlprablc  f  r  ^^-m-xW  trading  hoats. 

.\1k)vc  AiiKtrapooru  the  Irawaddi  begins  to  decline  t5 
the  south-west,  and  from  that  town  it  runs  in  a  western 
diriTtion  for  n<iariy  a  hundred  miles  as  far  as  the  mouth 
uf  the  Kyan-Duayn.  With  the  change  of  the  river  tho 
fiiGo  of  the  oountiy  is  changed,  iwuing  from  the  var> 
row  valley  It  enters  a  very  wide  one.  or  rather  a  plain. 
Along  its  banks,  and  especially  on  the  soutliern  side,  tl»e 
level  country  extends  for  many  miles,  in  sunie  places  cvcfl 
tothirt},  and  i  Veii  then  is  not  bounded  by  high  mountains, 
but  by  moderate  hills,  wtiir-h  increase  in  hngbl  as  thev 
recede  farther  from  the  rivc-r.  Cuuaidcrablu  p(.irtions  uf  thjs 
plain  are  eovered  by  the  inundatioiia  of  ^  river  in  the  not 
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iBtMn.  On  the  north  aide  of  the  river  the  hills  are  at  no 
gnat  dtfUnoe  ham  the  banks,  and  here  the  ground  is  iiu- 
prefrnated  with  muriate  of  soda  uid  with  nitre,  of  which 
gre  it  quantities  are  extracted.  To  the  north  of  these  hills 
lit  tho  lake  of  Nandagando,  which  extends  in  length  iVom 
S.  to  N.  above  thirty  miles  ;  the  country  about  it  presents 
aa  undulating  surface.  At  a  considerable  distance  east  of' 
the  mwifli  m  the  Kyan  Duajn  river  the  bilU  cense,  and 
mn  OMit  di|ditl]r-niidiiUtiag  oountqr  exteods  to  its  banks 
•nd  beyondlieiii.  Thb  fottiMier  flu  valley  of  tlMlrawaddi 
^  ;  r  s  to  be  the  most  fertile  and  mostpopuloiMpanof  the 
Bii  rnuu  umpire,  and  offers  at  the  same  time  the  meet  easy 
communication  witVi  internal  provinces.  The  Irawaddi 
opens  an  easy  access  to  the  north  us  well  a»  to  the  M>uth, 
and  its  two  greatest  tributaric^i,  the  ^I)lt-n^(•  and  tlie 
Kra&'Duayn,  with  the  provinces  lying  east  and  north-west 
of  the  volley.  Theaeatof  governinenkhaiforakNiKliine 
been  fixed  in  this  cenMl  put  of  the  empire,  and  here  are 
the  four  capitals,  Ava,  Amarapoora,  Sagaing  (Zagain),  and 
Monchabo. 

The  Myil-Dgi.  or  'Little  river*  (so  called  in  comparison 
with  the  Irawaddi),  which  is  named  by  Sir  F.  Hamilton 
the  Ifimgnsaan.  neee  in  the  Cbinese  province  of  Yunnan, 
and  rtma  aVMe  to  the  watt  of  south,  noarlv  parallel  with 
the  Irawaddi.  probably  for  more  than  three  hundred  miles. 
In  this  course  it  drains  an  elevated  but  wide,  fertile,  and 
well-pr  i p.' li  valley,  in  which  its  waters  are  employed  to 
irrigate  the  cultivated  lands.  Arrived  at  tho  parallel  of 
Ava,  where  it  is  still  about  eighty  miles  from  the  capital, 
it  suddenly  turns  to  the  west,  and  continues  geueraily  in 
that  direetkn  to  its  mouth.  Near  its  entrance  into  the 
Irawaddi  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  eaatem 
retains  the  name  of  Myit-ng6;  the  western  »  called 
Myit-tha.  On  the  island  formed  by  these  two  branches  of 
the  Myit-ngd,  the  present  capital  of  the  country,  Ava,  is 
built,  more  especially  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  eastern  or  prin- 
cipal braochs  which  at  this  place  is  from  13U  to  '2U0  yards 
hnad  and  veny  deep.  It  must  be  considered  a*  the  proper 
port  of  the  capital,  and  a  eonaideiahle  number  of  war-boau 
are  always  stationed  tbeve. 

Having  ^iven  anaooount  of  the  former  capital,  Amara- 
poora.  under  that  article,  we  shall  here  insert  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  present  capital,  Ava*  and  dia  antient 
capital*  of  Saning  and  Idoocbabo. 

Ava  ii  cMA  by  tiM  natives  Angwa,  meaning  a  fish-pond, 
baoauM  the  town  waa  erected  on  a  plaoa  where  aueb  a  )x}nd 
had  fbrmerly  been.  This  name  has  been  eorrupted  by  the 
Hindus  and  Malays  into  Awa,  a:il  In  Eir.:];i.us  again  into 
Ava ;  but  iQ  all  public  writings  u  U:<>.i  a  lac  u^iiue  of  Ratna- 
poora,  or  the  City  of  the  Pearl. 

Ava  consists  of  the  inner  town  or  city  and  the  outer  town. 
Tho  d^eoeupiea  the  north- east  angle  of  the  whole,  and 
extend*  nearly  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Myit-n8|^ver.  The 
outer  town  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  city.  The  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  fifteen  and  a  half  feet  high  and 
ten  feet  in  thicknes.^,  with  innumerable  embrasures  about 
the  distance  of  five  feet  from  each  other;  on  the  inside  of 
the  wall  there  is  thrown  up  a  bank  of  earth,  forming  an 
angle  of  about  forty- five  degreeii.  The  ditdl  round  this  wall 
is  inconsiderable,  and  duriw  all  the  diy  iwaon  fcrdaUa  in 
every  part.  The  Myit-nge^on  the  east  Aea  fbrma  a  eon- 
siderablu  defem  e  on  that  side.  The  city  is  enclosed  by  a 
•eparate  wull,  which  is  better  eonslructod  than  that  of  the 
large  town.  The  ditch  on  the  south  and  west  faces  of  it  is 
also  broader  and  deeper  and  not  (brdable ;  the  ea»t  side  is 
defended  by  the  Mytt-ngi,  and  the  north  by  the  Irawaddi. 
It  is  mostly  occupioi  by  the  palace  of  the  king,  the  Rung 
d*hau.  or  ball  of  justice,  the  Lut  d'hau,  or  ooundl  chamber, 
the  arsenal,  and  the  habitations  of  a  fi  w  t  uurtiers  of  dis- 
tinction. All  these  buildings  are  situated  m  a  square, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  well-built  Wall  about  | 
twenty  feet  in  height;  and  on  the  ouhdde  of  this  wall  and 
at  no  great  distanoa  is  a  teak^wood  atackada  of  <b«  same 
hatebtasthowatt. 

The  ehvomfbwnoe  of  Ava  round  the  waUs  and  excluding 
the  suburbs,  is  about  five  miles  and  a  half.  In  general  the 
houses  are  mere  huts  thatched  with  grass.  Some  of  the 
dwellin;^s  of  llie  chiefs  are  constructed  of  planks,  and  tiled  ; 
there  are  probably  in  all  not  halfadg^en  liouses  cunslructed 
of  briek  mi  mortar.  Poor  as  the  uses  arc,  they  are 
•eattatad  over  the  extensive  area  of  tae  j^ace,  and  aorae 
.arga  (|uaitacB  aie,  indeed,  wholly  dartimia  of  habitations. 
There  are  in  the  tovn  etown  maikals  or  basais*  oonfoaad 


of  thatched  huts  and  sheds,  but  well  supplied  with  commo- 
dities, at  least  with  xefierMMie  to  the  wants  and  liahit*  of  the 
people,  ftitef  as  the  town  is,  it  has  a  splendid  and  im* 
posmg  appearance  at  a  ^stance,  which  it  owes  to  the  Rr»tt 
numwr  of  temples,  all  surmounted  by  tall,  white,  or  gilded 
spires. 

Tlie  town  of  Ava,  which  tuice  Mare  had  been  the  capital 
of  the  Birman  empire,  became  so  a  third  time  in  1822.  and 
must  therefore  be  con^dered  as  a  new  town.  This  aoooonts 
for  its  small  population,  which  Ciavftiid  ostiwatwd  in  IMi 
at  only  25,000  mhabiunts. 

The  town  of  Sagaing.  or  Zakkain,  which  was  once  the 
scpit  f  ;;;overnment,  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Irawaddi,  directly  fronlin^^  Ava,  The  river  is  at  this  place 
1030  yards  wide.  On  the  river  face  the  town  has  a  brick 
wall,  which  eztetids  for  about  half  a  mile:  the  height  of 
this  is  not  abova  ten  feet ;  but  it  has  a  terre  pUine.  parapet, 
and  embrasures,  like  the  wall  of  Ava.  On  the  land  side 
there  are  no  defences  whatever.  The  town  extends  along 
the  Irawaddi  more  than  a  mile  a[i  1  a  halC  but  it*  depth 
towards  the  hills  is  very  incou&iderable.  It  consists  of 
mean  houses  thinly  scattered  among  ganlens  and  orrhards. 
On  the  site  of  the  town  and  its  environs  there  are  ionume- 
rablo  templaa*  minoua,  old  or  modem,  whieh  giva  it  a 
striking  appeaianoe  from  a  distance. 

Moksobo,  commonly  called  by  Europeans  Monchabo.  is 
about  fifty-two  miles  from  Ava  in  a  north-west  direction, 
and  at  ni)  great  distance  from  the  western  shores  of  the  lake 
of  Nandagundo.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  still  a  place  of 
considerable  traffic  and  population.  In  i  756  Alompra,  the 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  who  was  a  native  of  the 

flace,  made  it  his  capital,  and  gave  it  the  P«di  name  at 
Latna-sinha,  or  *  tho  pearl  lion,'  or  lion  of  pearls. 
Below  the  town  of  Ava  the  Irawaddi  is  a  majestic  river, 
whuse  breadth  in  some  places  extends  to  four  ouie*  and 
upwards,  but  it  is  commonly  divided  into  many  channels  by 
sandy  and  uninliabited  islands,  which  are  inundate  when 
the  water  of  the  river  rises  to  its  greatest  height.  Near  the 
place  where  the  river  dedines  to  the  south-west  begins  an 
extensive  island^  called  Ala-kyun  or  '  middle  islands,  which 
extends  for  many  miles  to  the  confluence  of  the  sti 
Duayti  will)  the  Irawaddi.  It  is  the  largest  ot  all  the  islands 
in  the  river,  high  and  not  exposed  to  inundation,  and  con- 
sequently well  cultivated  and  inhabited.  Opposite  this 
island  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Irawaddi  is  tho  town  of 
Yandabo,  where  the  peace  ma  concluded  balvaan  tba 
Birmans  and  English  in  1 826. 

The  K\an  Duayn,  by  far  the  largest  of  die  tributaries 
of  the  Irawaddi,  diaitis  an  immense  country,  its  further 
branches  rising  in  the  Patkoi  Mountains  and  the  Samo- 
khtura,  where  theso  two  chains  meet  the  LaogUn  Moun- 
tains. Tho  nunanNia  atreams  which  descend  from  tlMH 
ranges  unite  in  a  country  called  Hukhung,  which,  accordii^ 
to  our  imperfect  information,  seems  to  l^  a  large  plain  en- 
closed on  all  sides  by  mountains,  but  fertile,  and  offering 
extensive  tracts  for  oolonixation.  Hukhung  lies  between 
26°  and  27°  N.  lat  The  river  formed  in  this  plain  receives 
the  name  of  the  Tenui,  and  passes  afterwards  through  a 
nearly  unknown  MiffWPtailMW*  country  in  a  narrow  vale,  tiQ 
near  25**  N.  lat.  it  enters  a  wider  valley,  and  unites  with 
the  Nampagna,  whi«^  latter,  for  the  greatest  part  of  lU 
course,  constitutes  the  boundary  line  between  Birma  md 
the  kin^om  of  Munipoore.  After  this  juncuon  the  coun- 
try  on  the  river  begins  to  resemble  an  undulating  plain.  e«- 
pocially  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
called  the  Ningtbi.  On  tbo  wastem  hanks  the  country  be- 
longs to  Munipoore,  and  is  much  more  hiilT*  and  in  SMae 
parts  even  mountainous.  South  of  24"  N.  lat.  Birma  ex- 
tends on  both  banks  of  the  Ningtbi.  which  is  here  incrc-sLsed 
by  the  waters  uf  the  Kongba,  or  riNer  ot  Munipoore^  which 
conies  from  the  west  This  latter  river  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Ningthi  for  about  200  miles  from  north  to  south,  hat 
then,  suddenly  turning  to  the  east,  breaks  through  the  chain 
of  the  Dangbii  Hills  and  tmites  with  the  NingthL  After 
this  junction  the  river  begins  to  be  called  Kyan  Dtta\~n. 
and  to  the  west  of  it,  at  no  treat  distance  fniiii  its  banks, 
rises  a  range  of  hills,  the  Daiighii  Hills,  or  Gnambean- 
dong,  which  are  of  moderate  height,  but  very  barren  and 
bleak.  The  level  country  on  its  eastern  banks  extend*  tc 
a  considerable  dialanee,  is  in  general  well  peopled,  and  coa* 
tains  extensive  tracts  of  cultivated  grounu.  It  is  boundd 
Mstvard  by  an  undulatiiig  oountr)',  which  becomes  hdty 
onlyaaarthabaiikaofllMlako  ofNandagandOb  TboKya» 
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PuATti  in  the  wet  season  is  a  considerable  river,  but  in  the 
dry  season  its  mouth  is  not  more  than  200  yards  wide.  The 
whole  of  its  course  probably  excucu:>  601/  m.iub. 

From  its  confluence  with  tlw  Kyaa  Duaya  Uia  Invaddi 
cnntinues,  in  general,  iti  loalli-wcHtani  cHreotion,  but  with 
nainiT  iii',  'u-nds  on  both  sides,  to  the  neifihbourhood  of  Surrj- 
begliewn,  where  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  continues  in  thj,t 
direction  to  the  town  of  Padaoiii;  Mew.  Hence  it  runs  to 
the  south-east,  and  alter  a  few  niiies  pasaes  the  promontory 
of  Kyaok-ta-ran,  and  cnton  the  low  countries  which  form 
it!  delta.  This  promontory  wnalitutea  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  antient  kingdom*  of  Ava  and  Pegu.  The  popu- 
lation, which  north  of  it  consists  principally  ofBirmans,  or 
Mranmas,  is  to  tlic  south  of  it  almost  entirely  composed  of 
Talains  and  Karians.  In  this  part  of  its  cours*  the  river 
sometimes  expands  to  a  width  of  three  or  lour  mtleii,  and  at 
Ottwr  places  it  namwa  to  SQO  or  BOO  yards.  At  the  more 
iianov  plaooa  it  it  ooinoH^  lapid.  and  tbo  navigation 
it  abo  rondand  dilBaull  ill  til*  dqr  ommd  bf  miiBorans 
shoah  and  a  ib<r  Mga*  of  n»ka  vludi  tnmio  tho  bod  of 

the  stream. 

The  valle\  jf  the  Irawaddi,  south  of  ius  confluence  with 
the  Kvan  Duayn.  to  the  town  of  McHoon  (south  of  2l»°  N. 
laL).  i^  in  its  gOMtal  aspect,  hilly,  and  very  uneven,  but 
the  hiUs  liw  to  no  great  height,  at  least  not  noar  tlw  ntv, 
and  aio  in  many  places  separated  by  traeti  of  flat  eoantrjr, 
which  in  some  places  arc  extensive  and  well  cuUiv  tTi  ! 
South  of  Melloon  the  hills  approach  nearer  the  river,  iiiui 
ol\en  form  its  banks.  Tlicy  arc  in  most  places  covered  with 
forest-trees  of  considerable  sixe,  among  wnicb  teak-trera  are 
frccjuent.  CultivatiOD  ia  oonflned  to  ttie  narrow  flat  tracts, 
which  beie  and  tLere  separate  the  hills  from  the  river. 

Tho  moit  Temarltable  place  in  this  tMut  of  the  valley  of 
the  Irawaddi  is  Pughan  or  Pa^ham  Mew  (north  of '21°  N. 
lat).  which,  accordins;  to  Birman  chroiiolojjy,  was  the  scat 
of  t;ovemment  for  above  1200  years.  It  contains  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
Birman  dominions.  The  ruins  extend  for  at  least  eight 
mika  along  tiM  bank  of  tho  hvar,  and  oecupf  fkoquently  a 
depth  of  thne  or  fiwr  nilm.  In  this  ipaee  tho  nainber  of 
temples  is  quite  surprising.  They  arc  of  all  siie^,  and  in 
various  states  of  presenution.  Some  have  been  restored, 
and  are  still  used  as  places  of  worship;  others  are  tolc- 
rabl/  oomplete,  thougn  negkotod;  but  many  are  mere 
raioa*  aad  a  oooaidBiabbniimtaor  aioliMBaornoQldoriiig 
biwk, 

Fkitiier  to  the  aoath  (about  S(P  SO' N.  lat)  the  eaatam 

banks  of  the  Irawaddi  offer  a  remarkable  natural  phe- 
nomenon, the  famous  welln  of  petroleum,  which  are  situated 
Hear  a  village  called  Re  nan-khyaunp,  about  three  miles 
from  tho  banks  of  the  river.  The  weiU,  whtch  are  stated 
to  be  about  SOO  fal  number,  occupy  altogether  a  space  of 
about  tixtaon  aqnan  mflei.  TheooHntty  beie  baaerieaof 
•and-hills  and  rsTinot.  Tho  hilli  are  oitber  oovered  vitti  a 
thin  soil,  or  altogether  bare,  the  trees,  which  are  sparingly 
»cattere<l  over  them,  not  hsinp  beyond  twenty  feet  in  heiifht. 
The  pits  from  which  the  petroleum  is  obtjiined  are  artiiicial 
perpendicular  shafta,  cominonlv  from  20<l  to  250  feet  deep, 
the  greyest  depth  not  exceeding  300.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  pits  tbo  liquid  aoous  to  boil ;  but  whether  fimn  the 
omiision  of  gaieoas  fluidB,  or  simply  from  iAm  escape  of  the 
oil  itself  from  the  gmund,  is  not  yet  determined.  The  oil 
indrawn  from  them  by  common  earthen  pots.  When  taken 
out  of  the  well  ii  IS  of  a  thin,  watery  consistence,  but  thickens 
by  keeping,  and  in  cold  wither  it  coa^uUtoti.  It  has  a 
pun^nt,  aronatio  odour.  Immense  quantities  of  this  oil 
ore  annually  oODmned  in  the  Birman  ompiio.  It  is  used 
ibr  the  purpose  of  burning  in  lamps,  and  smearing  timber 
to  protect  it  against  insects,  especially  the  white  ant,  which 
will  not  approach  it.  The  quaiilitv  exported  to  Cororaandel  | 
and  the  Malay  jHJuinsula  is  rnCin^. 

The  country  near  the  petroleum  wells  is  also  remarkable 
for  Us  petrUled  wood  and  its  fossil  bones.  The  petrified 
wood  is  abundantly  soatteied  over  the  whole  country  be- 
acon Pnae  and  Ava.  It  is  commonly  beantifully  silici- 
Bod,  and  displays  most  deliratcly  the  structure  and  fibres  of 
the  living  plant.  Tlic  fossil  bones  are  conftne<l,  as  it  seems, 
to  tile  nei(i;hbourh(wd  of  the  town  of  Wesmn-^Jt.  it  n  l'h'  n 
duiaoce  from  the  petroleum  wells.  They  are  imbedded  in 
the  sandy  hills,  and  consist  principally  of  tilO  laoMius  of 
maatodons,  alligators,  deer,  and  tbo  rhiiMMatOi» 

The  most  imporunt  plaeo  ou  the  Iiuwaddi,  bttnuon  the 
■ntb  of  tUa  rim  sad  tM  eupital  of  ttM  Wrnm  MSpfaw,  io 


Promo  (about  18°  50'  N.  lat.),  called  by  the  Mohammed 
ans  Pron,  whence  the  European  name  derives  its  origin 
the  Birmans  call  it  Pri  (pronounced  Pyij.  It  is  a  thrivini^ 
town,  and  oontainod  in  1S87«  shortly  after  the  war.  upwards 
of  10,000  inbabitaata.  Thn  place,  or  rather  one  lying 
about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  i'.  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  most  antient  seat  of  the  Birman  (^ovemroent,  at  an 
epoch  which  begins  some  centunes  before  the  Christian  era. 
Ihe  ruins  of  the  antient  town  consist  of  a  broad,  earthen 
wall,  of  a  qnadcaagular  form,  from  five  to  six  feet  in  heigbt. 
The  ana  oontains  no  bsUos  of  antiqniqr,  rad  ia  OfuqpwwM 
witbtioes. 

The  promontnry  of  Kvnok-ta-ran.  v  l  ii  1^  r<inrs  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  viilley  uf  tha  Irawaddi,  la  the  eastern 
extremity  of  one  of  tho  ofTsots  of  the  Aracan  mountains. 
Nearly  oppoaite  to  it  rises  another  chain  of  hilU  of  very 
moderate  elevation,  which,  howoror.  in  its  progress  to  the 
east  inGreaees  in  height,  and  fonna  a  nage  wiiich  is  visible 
at  a  distaiMse  of  fifty  miles  and  upwards.  The  higher  por 
tion  fif  th^■^f>  raountaing,  called  the  Cfalladzet  Mountmns, 
extends  iii  an  eastern  direction  probably  to  the  banks  of 
liir  Setanf^  river.  Nothing;  is  known  of  this  range  but  its 
ge<.)graphic&l  position ;  nor  are  we  better  acquainted  with 
tho  country  extending  to  the  north  of  this  chain  up  to  the 
oapital  of  tho  empire,  and  oooupying  the  oentral  parta  of  the 
southern  portion  of  Btrma.  between  18*  and  9f  N.  lat,  and 
the  rivers  Iravvnrl  li  :m:l  Snl-ien.  It  is  supposes!  to  be  a 
country  of  secondary  and  it  riiary  formation,  and  to  consii- 
tvite  a  kind  of  uneven  table  land  of  very  moderate  elevation. 
As  far  as  our  information  goes,  it  has  in  general  a  very  * 
sterile  soil,  oonsistmg  mostly  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  ts  very 
thinly  inhabited.  Perhaps  tho  vaUeyo  aloi^  the  rivort 
Ibnn  an  exeeption.  Tbo  bills,  wbieb  eofer  tao  whole  sur- 
face, and  are  commonly  low,  rise  to  a  considerable  height  in 
a  few  places.  A  conical  mountain,  called  Poupa,  several 
miles  to  the  east  of  Pughan,  is  thought  to  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  above  6UU0  feet.  Crawftnd  thinks  that  the  ranges 
visible  from  Ava  to  the  south-eait  iTflWidl  tiie  mountains  of 
Araoan  in  hei^t;  and  Saiwomam  atates  that  tho  Ka- 
rians,  who  inhabit  the  neifnoovrbood  of  Tongo  orlVnnft, 

have  been  nMc  tn  Tn^iir.tain  tbi-ir  inrlrpcri'lence  at;ainst  the 
Birmans  m  ih&u-  luuuntam  la«tnc&i*isi  whence  we  may 
infer  that  this  portion  of  th*  Wirmati  f  f>ilwrie«  jiMfUm^^f  ^ 
tensive  mountain- ranges. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Birman  empire  is  a  low,  level 
eotmtiyt  without  any  bills.  It  oompiuhonds  the  Delta  of 
the  Irawaddi.  and  an  tlwextonsive  tract  which  spreads  from 
its  eastern  branch  to  tho  banks  of  the  Setang  river  Ha- 
milton estimates  the  southern  lino  of  the  Delta  ai  IJj,  the 
•vif'tLTii  at  and  tJie  i-astern  at  113  miles.  It  contains 
more  than  10,000  square  miles,  and  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  DelU  of  the  Nile.  The  ootttttry  east  of  it  may 
extend  over  a  ttaet  of  neadv  the  sano  om;  and  thus  this 
lord  ooontry  oontains  oonsloerably  more  tium  S0,000  sqoare 
miles. 

The  Irawaddi  enters  tlu;  low  lands  near  18*^  N.  laL,  wnere 
it  throws  off  a  greai  number  of  bran  Ijus  cf  various  magni 
tudes,  watering  an  immuniie  extent  of  country,  and  affording 
a  convenient  internal  navigation,  to  whwh  there  are  few 
parallels  in  any  oountry.  Many  of  those  blanches  lennito 
and  divide  again.  The  river  fUte  Into  tho  sea  by  iburteen 
different  channels.  Tlie  three  principal  are  Bassein,  Dalla, 
and  Rangoon,  or  Syrian.  The  Hasaein  river,  also  called 
Aiiank  Khiaun.  that  is,  western  channel,  foriii:^  i  xcellent 
harbour  n*^  the  inland  of  I>iegrai8  (calleii  by  the  Birmans 
Haingri  Kyun.  and  by  Sangermano.  NegragUa).  and  ia 
navi^ble  for  voaoels  of  oonsaootable  burden  up  to  the  town 
of  Beasein ;  Ihrther  upwards  it  is  only  navigated  by  the  river 
barges,  and  this  navigation  extends  in  the  dry  season  (from 
November  to  May)  only  to  I.jiraena  or  Lcmena.  Higher 
up  it  IS  a  tritling  stream,  nearly  dry,  and  all  water  con- 
nexion with  tho  main  river  u  iiilerrupted ;  but  after  the 
rains  it  beccmes  again  navigable  for  the  river  barges.  This 
channel  branehes  off  from  the  main  livor  south  of  liy* 
an-aong. 

After  having  thrown  off  the  Bassein  river  on  the  right,  the 
Irawaddi  continues  to  How  in  a  southern  direction,  but  «ith 
n  iiim  r  lis  windings,  and  sends  off  many  smaller  brandies. 
At  nearly  the  same  diituncc  from  the  sea  and  the  place  where 
the  Bassein  channel  branches  off,  is  the  second  great  brand 
of  the  Irawaddi,  at  the  village  Yangain-ehain-yah,  the  river 
hon  dividing  its  watoia  botwoMi  tM  OaUah  and  Rangoon 
diaiHMia.  Tbo  Dallnh  dmMil  Anna  nonr  thn  aon  anmo- 
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muB  wide  branches,  but  they  are  not  navi;;ablc,  nn  account 
of  the  bars  before  their  enibouchuroii.  The  Ran^>>-ii  or 
Syrian  channel,  which  U  alao  caUad  tbe  A«ac  Khiauu,  that 
is,  the  eastern  channel,  flows  offttMrijr  in  •&  eaatern  dilu- 
tion, and  affords  in  all  seaMns  an  uninterrupted  navigation 
into  the  main  river,  being  from  80  to  150  yards  across,  and 
generally  three  or  lour  fnthoms  deep,  which,  however,  on 
some  shoals  l^seas  to  two  and  a  bait'  luthoms.  At  the 
lowest  water  the  depth  on  these  shoals  is  said  to  be  not  more 
than  five  lieet ;  ana  benee  Crawfurd  infers,  that  the  whole 
rite  of  the  water  in  tileiTfaranMNmla  to  ten  feet  The  ad- 
vantages which  this  branch  of  the  Irawa(!<li  offers  for  naviga- 
tion have  concentratcKl  ou  its  sliorei,  uspcciully  at  the  town 
of  Rangoon,  all  tlic  maritime  commerce  ot  the  Biruuin 
empire.  [Soe  Rangoon.]  In  the  dry  season  the  tides 
ascend  the  branches  of  the  river  to  the  place  where  the  two 
principal  brandies  meet  at  the  viUan  flf  Yangain<cham- 
yah.  but  in  the  wet  season  thejr  am  ObHmUia  in  As  Ran* 
^'oou  channel  only  as  far  aa  the  village  of  Panlang,  which  is 
many  miles  farther  down. 

The  distance  from  Rangoon  to  Av  a  along  the  river,  ac- 
eocding  to  Cobnel  Wood's  map,  is  446  miles ;  according  to 
Symeer  MO;  and  according  to  the  Dtann*a  log-book,  &40. 
At  the  hcisht  of  the  freshes,  a  war-boat,  proceeding  day 
and  night,  has  been  known  to  go  from  Ava  to  Rangoon  in 
four  days,  la  the  dry  season,  a  war-boat,  proceeding  in  the 
same  manner,  will  go  from  Rangoon  to  Ava  in  eight  days, 
and  in  the  rainy  season  in  ten. 

The  Delta  of  the  Inwaddi.  aa  fcr  as  the  tide  reaches,  is 
covered  with  a  thiek  finest  of  modemte-siiedtfoes,  sparingly 
intcrsprrscd  with  sonic  ^'rn8<;y  plains.  As  soon  as  the  tides 
cca.se,  lliu  cliaraclcr  of  tiie  vegetation  is  greatly  altered. 
The  country  is  coven  1  v.  ith  a  tall  rushy  gra.ss  (a  species  of 
ta'TJutrum),  amont;  svhicli  are  scattered  trees  from  twenty  to 
sixty  feet  hif  h«  without  anjr  underwood.  The  appearance 
at  anhahttanta  and  cnltiyation  iaestremeljriaaa^.  Here 
and  there,  on  the  Inamediata  hanks  of  the  river,  an  a  ft  \r 
vilhiges  of  Talain  flshennen  ;  and  farther  off  are  the  Karian 
villages,  somewhat  more  uuiuuruus.  and  with  a  few  patches 
of  rice-culture.  As  the  banks  of  the  river  are  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  level  of  tlie  surrounding  country,  this  circum- 
stance might  be  taken  advantage  of  for  watorins  the  land 
to  n  groat  extent  But  irrigation  i.s  neglected,  and  the 
country  i»  covered  with  innumerable  pooU,  which  are  often 
so  extensive  that  ti.<  \  mi^ht  he  calleii  lakes.  In  the  ))ro- 
vince  uf  Baatsdin  nl  i  <  ,  I  Jr  of  llie&e  laguncii  were  counted 
at  the  tiinewhon  i  '  ^  occupied  by  the  British.  In  the 
northern  distrist  of  the  Delia,  especially  north  of  iiensa> 
dah,  the  onltivated  portion  of  thaoounlry  is  nmoh  Mora  eon* 
i'lrrable.  nnil  here  the  watar  of  the  rtvar  ia  ttsad  fur  irri- 

guUiig  il>e  rice-grnnndsi. 

The  ooiiniry  «  hich  extend-,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Delta 
seems  to  be  of  the  i>.unie  de«cription.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Peg»i  river  and  the  Set  an  g.  The  Pegu  river,  which  ia  called 
by  the  natives fiagoo  Kioup,or  '  Pegu  Rivulet.'  has  its  source 
in  the  Galladset  nills.  and  unites  with  the  Rangoon  branch 
ol'the  Trawa<Mi  three  miles  below  the  town  of  Rang<K>n.  It 
is  navigable  only  a  ti'w  inilcii  to  Ute  uurlhward  of  th€  town 
of  Pegu,  which  adv.it)tagL'  it  owes  wholly  to  the  action  of  the 
tide.  In  the  fisir  seeauu  it  is  alaiost  dry  at  low-water.  The 
Setang  has  its  aoorees  near  die  SOtb  paiaUel,  and  runs 
southward  the  whole  of  its  cnurso,  till  it  emnticfl  it*  waters 
into  the  northernmost  angle  of  the  Bight  of  Martaban.  Tins 
river,  where  it  is  of  great  breadth,  is  rather  a  considcnvhlo 
arm  of  the  sea  than  a  river.  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  tides 
It  is  an  inconsiderable  atrsan ;  and  even  as  low  down  as 
the  town  of  Tonga  it  ia  onlf  nnvinblo  for  boats.  Ito  mouth 
Is  confined  by  aand>ban1c8,  and  is  nbic  ion  dangerous  bore, 
which  renders  it^  navigation  impraetienble  fbr  laiga  voasels, 
and  difEctilt  tor  \  i'^sels  of  all  descriptions. 

That  portion  of  the  Birinan  empire  which  extends  along 
the  western  banks  of  the  Salueii  river  is  almost  entirely 
ttnknuwn.  It  seems  to  be  more  monntainous  than  the 
oouBtry  along  the  middle  eontae  of  the  Iiawaddi,  bnt  to  eon- 
tun  mme  fertile  tracts. 

Of  Up|K'r  Lao,  or  that  jwrtion  of  Birraa  which  extends  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  baluon  nver,  between  the  Chinese 
pro\  ince  of  Yunnan  and  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  we  have  so 
litUe  iitfimnation,  that  we  only  ktuiw  it  to  be  a  mountainons 
country,  which  howevnr  eontama  aona  ftvtila  and  enltivatfld 
tracts  along  the  ooursesof  the  liveva.  It  loemi  to  be  rich 
ia  metallic  wealth. 

W«  noMlnde  onr  daaeriptioB  of  the  Biman  Vmjrito  with 


a  short  notice  of  tne  Saluen  river,  which  forms  the  aaalai 
boundary-lmo  between  it  in  l  Si;,i;i  and  the  British  pfv 
vincc  of  Martabau.  tor  between  5UU  and  600  mile*.  Tbt 
Saluen,  or  Thaluen,  called  also  Sanlueo,  rises  in  the  cat«> 
em  dtiliicta  of  11be(»  in  the  ooliDtrr  dt  tho  N«a  tm  him. 
and  to  ttBpar  eontae  hi  called  by  thoChinaas  Noa-lri— ir.  a 
nftcTwards  passes  through  the  Clr  n-  se  proving  of  Yi 
nan,  where  it  is  named  the  ixiii-kuing.     Continuing  Ji 
southern  course,  it  leaves  China,  and  divides  tlie  province  4 
Upper  Lao  from  the  remainder  of  the  Birman  tecritana^ 
and  allarwatdia  ferms  the  boundary  between  Ctinm  and  Mar 
taban  on  one  side,  and  the  Birman  empire  on  tBe  other 
This  river  is  remarkable  for  the  small  number  of  lauriTe  httdt, 
and  for  not  forming  a  ii  It  i,      i»  ilie  <utsc  with  all  ia:Li 
rivers  in  this  part  of  the  world.    It  u>  hkewifto  Ittm  m^'- 
gable :  vessels  of  moderate  size  can  only  come  up  to  tLt 
town  of  Martaban,  and  with  dittcnlty  and  daagnr.  Sasfl 
hoata  may  ascend  as  fitr  as  Ka  Kayet,  «t  the  nonflwwiw  « 
the  Ynnzalacn  river;  but  fsrther  to  t!v?  r.orth  the  navicv 
tion  in  the  wet  seaaon  is  «sntircly  mi! miy  ted  by-  iiumena 
eddies,  rapids,  and  cataracts.    Alx  ut  t   c  ive  miles  oorth  U 
the  town  of  Martaban,  a  creek,  called  the  Kadachaea^ 
leads  from  the  Saluen  to  the  Setang,  and  another  chaaad 
hMBoe  to  the  Pegu  river ;  so  that  theie  ia  an  intend  walw 
communiMtion  between  tbs  Saluen  and  the  Bnanein  br«h 
of  the  Irawaddi,  a  direct  disttance  of  more  than  200  miles- 
Near  its  mouth  the  Saluen  is  divided  into  two  branches  hi 
the  island  of  Bali^,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  id  lenftit, 
and  about  half  that  uttent  in  average  breadth  t  it  is  neHi 
for  its  great  fertility  in  rice.  The  southern  braotii  of  At 
Saluen,  between  the  island  of  Bald  and  the  new  »ettk- 
nient  of  Amherst,  is  seven  miles  across,  and  the  wider  ol 
the  two. 

The  climate  of  sueh  an  extensive  country  ,  whiich  extends 
over  twelve  dagnaa  «f  latitiide,  must,  of  coarse,  vary  venr 
greatly.  We  mn,  howe«v,  «)naintad  oalf  mtk  n  aaal 
portion  of  it.   The  freateat  diflbieiwe  obeatvwd  ia 

which  prevails  between  the  low  country  at  the  southern  ei- 
tremity  and  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi  before  it  branches  d 
into  different  channels.  In  the  low  lands  the  south-west 
and  north-east  monsoons  divide  the  year  betweeo  them,  sad 
hence  there  are  only  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry. 
From  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  to  the  end 
of  July,  or  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  violent  niiu 
pour  down  nearly  without  intemiissioii :  and  at  the  LiegiK- 
tung,  as  well  as  .ii  the  end  of  this  penod,  the  rains  aiv 
accompanied  with  t re n^  ndoas  thunder  and  lightnta|p,  aad 
with  violent  triads.  Tltaie  vajna  are  fbUowed  bj  aa  na- 
settled  state  of  wwadiar.  wMeh  eonttainoa  to  tlie  md  ofO^ 
tn>  r-r  >-  the  beginning  of  November.  But  from  this  time  v 
April  tiie  season  is  perfectly  dry,  except  the  month  of  Feb 
ruary,  in  which  a  little  rain  sc^metimes  falls :  hut  it  ii  very 
gentle,  and  never  continaes  for  several  days.  In  t^ 
roomings  bowevor  tbiek  fgga  an  fta^naat  in  October  aai 
November. 

In  d)c  valley  of  the  Irawnddi  and  the  adjacent  hilly  roos 

tries  three  ueas^ms  are  observed,  the  cold,  the  hot,  ar-l  tie 
rainy.   The  cold  lieahon,  which  may  be  c«li«^  the  wiotfr. 
though  it  ne\'er  freezes  nor  snows,  prevails  during  the  tva 
months  which  precede  the  winter  soMeeaad  the  twowhict 
follow  it.  The  air  is  dry.  ^  iiighls  and  nomiafs  dnOy. 
and  the  h<at  of  Jibe  day  very  moderate ;  hot  nriisis  ari>  fre- 
ducnt  in  November  and  DeccmWr.    This  is  the  ni  ,-st  pl«- 
sant  part  of  the  year,  and  the  season  of  the  liarvi-st  <  r  rxv, 
grain,  and  pulse.   The  transition  from  cold  to  heat  is  vcf} 
sudden.    In  March  and  April  it  is  often  very  bol,  and  As 
heat  oontinuaa  to  tim  moatn  of  July.  Ia  VUf  uuan  Um 
shod  their  leavee,  hot  they  are  maiantiy  chJUed  win  aev 
i  ones.    During  th*'     r  s  n  ,-f  (he  heat  the  climate  of 
low  lands  is  less  H.iiiii  ili.iu  the  viilU-v.  liecauso  the  mv.  li- 
minifehes  the  heat.    In  the  valley  a  little  ram  falls  jn  Uif 
or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  this  lain  is  called  the  fa* 
rain ;  bat  aonettroes  the  raina  do  sot  oone  on.  and  ena 
when  they  are  abundant  thqr  do  not  ooatinua  hag 
enough  to  change  the  temperattue  very  nraeh.  DiBtic 
the  hot  season  the   clouds  are   carried         the  n'UIIs- 
wost  moQsuuii   between   the  two  ranges  ot  nkKiiiiAiB^ 
which  enclose  the  vnlley  of  the  river  to  the  hilly  couniri 
adjacent  to  it  on  the  north,  when  the  moistme  oontaiaaA  k 
them  daseends  m  the  toountaina  whidi  divide  tlio  BhM* 
Empire  froni  Asam,  ami  pours  down  to  the  vaUey  of  ih 
Irawaddi  m  torrents  and  sireams,  whieh  cause  the  nm  i<i 
liaa  aod  to  lanadala  the 
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.'rm  months  ot  June,  Jaly,  and  An^rust.  In  tome  place* 
.ho  (lif!«rence  of  '  1  i.tl^i  and  hi■;lu■-^t  watar-raark  is  nut 
e»»  than  thirty-two  feet.  Alt«r  liu  tirst  rains  in  May,  two 
OBonths  and  a  half  fallow  in  which  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls 
n  the  TaUajruftlM  Irawaddi.  Hw  iidooiid  or  gmt  nins 
)e(^  IB  the  middle  of  Aueit^t,  and  last  to  the  end  of  Octo- 
yer.  They  are  tfenerallv  lu:  ivy,  but  it  sometunee  happens 
iiat  these  <H3(-oud  rams  do  not  come  at  all,  or  are  not  Hutti- 
;ientl7  plenuful,  and  in  tuch  an  event  scarcity  is  the  natural 
xmaequenca.  ^udi  a  dinster  never  occun  in  the  Io«r 
ends.  Daring  the  leeood  islne  tiie  rhwr  rites  end  (hlls 
teveral  times ;  but  in  general  the  waters  are  not  entirely 
Iraiuud  off  bcfoic  the  end  of  October,  in  winch  month  the 
air  weather  becomett  settled,  and  the  ajjriciiltural  labours 
H'gin,  as  well  on  those  fields  whieh  have  only  the  advantage 
)f  the  rains  as  on  those  uiuiually  inundated  by  the  rlver, 
vhieb,  fajv  its  dapoiitat  renders  the  soil  more  fernlSb 

The  ttermoneter  ren;^  in  the  tow  hnils  between  SS* 
md  9(P,  rarely  passing;  these  two  cxtrenu'  ]>ointi?,  but  more 
'requently  the  latter  than  the  former,  in  the  valltfy  of  the 
rawoddi  it  descends  lower  in  the  cold  season  and  rises  hig^r 
n  the  hot,  oocasionalljr  to  94°  and  upwards. 

We  are  unacqtiainted  witii  the  ruinate  of  the  northern 
nountaiiiDiis  d  :  trifts,  except  thnt  of  the  country  of  the  Bor 
Chainti,  m  iha  uiost  northern  oxtrpmity  of  Birma,  which 
vas  visited  in  1827  by  Lieutenant  Wilcox,  who  states  that 
ifter  rain  the  thennotneter  fell  five  or  six  detrrtes.  when 
he  air  was  delightfully  clear,  and  the  sky  partially  co- 
crcd  with  clondft.  WUhia  three  or  four  ^ays  the  atmo- 
phcre  thickened*  and  the  thenootoeter  roKainsd  its  highest 
iiif^e,  when  it  became  excessively  dose,  till  another  storm 
utluced  the  heat.  In  the  morninji  at  sunrise  the  range 
vas  from  72  to  78"  in  the  shade,  and  at  the  hottest  time 
if  the  day  from  84*  to  94°.  The  nights  were  comparatively 
wA  and  pleasant  The  observations  were  made  in  the 
n<mth  of  May.  From  the  1 5th  of  October  to  February,  the 
veathur  it  clear  and  dry ;  the  remainder  is  perfectly  un- 
crtain.  The  heavy  rains  set  in  about  the  lAth  of  June, 
umI  continue  to  the  1 5th  of  September.  • 

Geld  is  ohtainedin  Birma  by  wa^iliing  in  some  rivulets,  and 
s  said  to  exist  uoie  abundantly  in  Lao.  But  the  produce  is 
tot  equal  to  the  eonsutnption,  which  Is  eonsfderahle,  espe- 
:ia]ly  for  gilding;  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  imported 
Yam  China.  Mines  of  nilver.  cupper,  and  tiu  exit>t  in  a  dis- 
nct  situated  on  the  confines  of  China,  nut  far  from  Bluuuno, 
umI called  by  Hamilton,  Buduaen ;  by  Crawfurd,  Bor-twaag. 
fhey  are  worked  by  the  Chinese.  Lead  and  antinony  are 
aid  to  exist  abundantly  in  the  mountainous  country  of 
Jpfier  Lao,  whcro  they  are  worked,  and  the  produce  of  the 
ii  neii  is  brought  to  Ava.  But  in  gener.il  the  metallic  riches 
>i  tue  country  are  much  neglected.  Iron,  however,  u  got  in 
'tiN'eral  places,  but  though  the  ore  is  good,  the  produee  ts 
ndifferent.  owiac  to  the  igliotancc  of  the  natives. 

Of  tMedoos  stones,  those  of  the  sapphire  family  and  the 
pincUe  ruhy  are  chiefly  found.  They  are  found  at  two  ; 
>lacu»  uol  far  from  each  other,  called  Mogaut  and  Ky  at- 
)ean,  about  five  days'  journey  fn)ni  the  capital,  iu  an 
•aat-iioath-cast  direcUou.  The  stones  are  obtained  by  dig< 
{ing  and  washing  the  gravel  in  the  beds  of  rivulets  or  snul 
iroolu.  The  varieties  said  to  exist  are  the  oriental  sap- 
phire, the  oriental  ruby,  the  opalescent  ruby,  the  star  ruby ; 
he  preen,  the  yellow,  and  the  white  sapphire;  and  the 
)ricntal  amethyst.  Nobic  serpentine  or  greeu-stone,  is 
ound  in  most  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Irawaddi,  and 
.-xportod  in  eonsiderable  quantities  by  the  Chinese  to  their 
)^  u  country,  where  it  is  used  for  rinfi  and  amulets.  The 
I'm.  a  branch  of  the  Kyan-T>  iivn,  pr'>duces  a  stone  the 
lature  ot  which  i,>i  n<il  knowu,  but  lo:  which  the  Chinese 
i'ay  a  largo  price.  [WiU  ox.] 

Mines  of  amhiT  are  fuuna  on  the  branches  of  the  Kyan- 
Uuayu,  md  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie Bhanwlb.  They  seein  to 
be  abundant,  from  tlte  cirenmstanee  of  the  unwrought  roa- 
tSfial  being  very  ohoM  at  Ava.  Coal  acems  to  be  pfentiful, 
'>ut  it  in  not  used.  Limcstono  exists  in  great  abundance 
the  moontains  near  the  capital;  and  at  a  pbce  calK  d 
Sakyiii,  about  forty  miles  above  Ava,  on  the  eastern  bunk 

the  Irawaddi,  statuary  marble  is  worked*  wluch  Mr. 
chttury  eoosiders  '>qual  to  that  of  Carrara. 

Niu-o,  natron,  and  culinary  salt  arc  found  in  many  of  the 
ind  and  calcareous  tracts  in  llie  upiKsr  provinces,  ami  ehietly 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  Natit>n.  ni  an  impure 
^te,  is  used,  by  the  oativea  instead  of  seep,  a  preparation 
vithwUehthey  seemtobeunaequainled.  Salt  is  extnuted 


I  A«m  some  lakes  in  the  upper  provmoes.  especially  neat 
Monchabo,  and  from  the  aea -water  in  the  lower  provinces. 

Amon>;  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Birraan  fore.its 
the  teak  holds  tho  first  place.  It  is  not  foand  in  the  low 
alluvial  lands  to  which  the  tidea  icaoh:  but  in  the  high 
lands  befond  their  infloence,  it  seems  to  be  very  generally 
dispersed  through  luf  the  country.  The  firest  of  .S.irawadi, 
situated  on  the  L.jundary-line  between  iho  low  and  high 
lands,  furnishes  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  exported  to 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  other  ooontries.  The  teak  of  Ava  Is 
oonsidered  leas  durable  than  that  of  the  eoeat  <^Malabtr 
when  employed  in  naval  architecture:  but  it  has  l»een 
determined  by  careful  experiments,  that  it  is  stronirer. 
and  therefore  fitter  for  >^un-carriapes  and  machinery.  The 
second  timber-tree  is  the  Hopaea  odorata  of  large  &ixe,  and 
verv  abundant  in  tho  lower  piovineei,  where  it  fti  used 
in  boat-buildiDg,  and  tbe  common  oanees  are  oflso  made 
of  an  entire  tree  of  it.  Hollowed  ont.  Another  vblnahte 
timber-treo  is  the  Herftirra  rvhii.<tttt,  called  in  India 
soondry,  which  ^rows  in  trrcat  quantities  and  of  a  larg« 
size  on  the  sea  coast,  and  every  where  within  the  influence 
of  the  tides.  In  the  upper  country  have  been  found  seven 
new  species  of  oak.  many  of  them  fine  foraet-trees,  of  which 
the  timber  promises  to  be  useful.  No  trees  of  tho  pine 
family  hare  been  discovered.  The  bamboo  grows  evcry- 
where  in  the  forests,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  countrv 
it  grows  to  an  astonishing  height  and  titickness;  some  ^mII 
measure  one  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  are  largo 
enough  to  form  the  pvindpal  pillars  of  a  house.  The  Mi' 
mota  MlflcAtt,  which  aflbtds  tbe  terra  jap^tnica,  or  eaterhu, 
rises  to  the  heieht  of  thirty  and  forty  feet,  and  is  found  ge- 
nerally in  the  upper  and  lower  countries.  The  drug  is  ob 
tained  by  hoilmg  the  wood  cut  down  into  chips,  and  in- 
spissating the  produce.  This  article  is  much  used  in  the 
country  and  largely  exported,  particularly  to  Bengal.  The 
Birman  forests  yield  also  the  varnish  which  is  gcncrallv 
used  in  the  flibrication  of  the  lacker  ware  ;  the  best  comes 
from  the  country  of  the  Shans,  and  especially  from  Upper 
Lao.  From  the  furcsU  of  the  name  country  is  obtained  a 
largo  quantity  of  stick  lac,  of  excellent  (jualiiy. 

The  foUowins  are  tbe  olyeets  of  agriculture  in  Birma  ■ 
rice,  maize,  millet,  wheat,  Tarioos  pulses,  palms,  sugar* 
cane,  tobacco,  c  otton,  and  indigo.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ira- 
waddi two  crops  of  rice  are  {lenerally  obtain*>d,  ami  utca* 
sionally  three;  the  bestduritiu  tlie  periodical  rains,  and  tho 
others  through  means  of  artificial  irrigation.  The  return  is 
seldom  above  flfleen  or  twenty-fold  for  the  seed.  In  the 
Delta  and  the  adjacent  alluvial  countries,  only  one  crop  is 
got,  immediately  after  the  rains,  which  freuuently  yw\*lH 
Cfly  and  sixiy-fnid.  Maize  and  inlUi  t  are  •  iillivated  m  tho 
higher  lands  as  winter-crops ;  but  ucUhci  produces  in  such 
abundance  as  in  other  countrie.H  :  maize,  at  the  utmost  ooe 
hundred-fold  for*  the  seed.  Wheat  is  only  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  but  though  it  yields  iVom  forty 
to  >i\ty  fDnr  fold,  and  in  the  worst  soil  from  ten  to  twenty- 
fiur-fdld,  Us  rultivatiou  is  not  much  extended,  because  the 
niriu.'.ns  piefi  r  ru  e.  The  pulses  inu>t  commonly  cultivated 
are  the  Phtueoim  max,  the  Dolichos  Jien/^aienvis,  the  Ci 
eer  arietinum,  and  the  Arachis,  or  earth-nut.  Tho  Sesa 
mum  Indicum  is  very  p:ciu  rally  grown  throughout  the 
up|)cr  provinces,  its  oil  btiing  u»ea  in  cookery  as  a  substitute 
for  butter;  and  for  the  lamps,  where  pelroletun  is  high- 
priced. 

Tea  is  cultivated  in  a  district,  about  ten  days' journey 
nortb'oast  of  Ava.  but  it  is  not  used  as  in  China  and  with 
us.  The  Birmans  eat  Ae  leaves  |riek1ed,  with  oil  and  gew 

lick ;  they  consume  an  immense  quantity  of  this  arti(de. 

Cocoa  and  areea  palms  are  nut  l'ri'f|uvnt ;  but  thu  palmyra, 
or  BdiasMti  ftatiel!\formis,  fiirnis  immense  groves  in  the 
valley  ot  tbe  Irawaddi.  Its  wine,  when  inspitisatod,  gives 
a  cheap  but  impure  sugar,  which  is  universally  con- 
siuned,  partly  like  that  of  the  cane,  and  partlv  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  strung  liquor.  The  sugar-cane  forms  also  an 
object  of  agriculture,  but  to  a  small  extent:  the  Only  use 
made  of  it  is  to  cat  it  iu  its  crude  state. 

Excellent  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  higher  lands.  Cotton 
is  cultivaied  in  every  part,  but  more  espeeidly  in  tbe  bigber 
lands.  There  are  two  species  of  eotten,  one  red.  whieh  i* 
not  frequent,  and  is  tho  mn«t  esteemed.  The  white  sprcies  is 
the  Gosstfjnum  hffrbacmirn :  it.s  produce  has  a  fine  and  wlkv 
texture.  :  ut  a  •>h  nt  staple.  At  the  iinrket  id'  l)acc»,  to 
wliich  largo  quantities  oro  brought,  it  fetches  a  highei  prira 
than  the  eidinaijTaiietiea  of  Indian  eottoQ.  Ind^ialikn 
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vIm  8Hl«rally  culUvatad,  but  both  the  eoltun  lad  manu- 
flwtim  Me  niae.  and  liie  produce  is  unfit  for  exportation. 

In  the  upper  provinces  a  species  ot  Crotaiana  u  cultivated 
for  cordage  :  in  the  ssouthem  pfOVinOM  tlw  rattan  is  the 
phuoipai  tiubbtitule  fur  hemp. 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  gardening  and  horticulture. 
Tfa«  young  shoots  of  bamboo,  wiki  aapaiagua,  the  succulent 
tteoia  of  a  variety  of  aquatic  planti  ud  oMldtivated  arums, 
are  gathered  and  brought  to  market.  Few  vegetables  are 
cultivated.  Our  eommoa  potatoes,  peas,  carrots,  cabbages, 
turnips,  iiiU8tard,  cresses,  radishes,  &c..  are  n  t  known. 
Others  are  little  attended  to,  as  melons,  cucumbers,  the 
egg-plant,  pumpkins,  yarns,  sweet  potatoes.  Onions  are 
frequent  in  the  mountainaiis  tnete  towarda  th*  nortli.  and 
•specially  in  Lmii  whMin  tiin^  aM  iiii|Mtt8d  into  tlm  oilMr 
provinces.  Capdotttt  and  th»  Iwlel  p«fp«r  •»  «u«ftiDy 
cultivated. 

Ruit-trces  are  numerous,  but  also  much  neglected. 
Ttu  moat  common  are  tlie  mango,  the  orange,  the  pine- 
np^.  the  custard-apple  iPsidium  pomi/erum),  the  joccax 
or  jadE-finut»  th«  papaya-flg  iCariea  poMa),  and  the  plan* 
tain.  A  apeeiee  of  mango,  called  llie  Haiwi).  bean  a  nnaU 
fruit,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  greenfjage,  and  is 
much  cultivated  and  prized  by  the  natives,  although  httle 
palatable  to  a  European.  It  is  found  only  in  the  lower  pro- 
vinces, where  aLso  the  pine-apple  grows  in  great  perfection, 
tbougb  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  countries  lying  nearer  the 
aquator.  The  durian  (Durio)  and  mansDstin  {Oardnia 
mangoritOKO,  do  not  grow  in  Birma.  Sangermano  enu- 
merates among  the  vegetable  productions  of  Birma,  pepper, 
cajssia,  and  a  species  of  nutmeg  of  an  oval  shape,  and  krger 
but  less  aronmtic  than  those  of  the  Moluccas. 

The  domestic  animala  an  the  ox.  the  buffalo,  the  horse, 
tlwlioji,  tha  diw,  and  tba  cat ;  goata  and  sheep  are  only  kept 
•a  rantiea, anda few  asses  are  broueht  from  China.  The 
eanwl  is  not  known.  Both  oxen  and  buffaloes  are  of  a  large 
size,  and  extensively  used  for  domestic  purposes ;  the  buffalo 
is  confined  to  agricultural  labour,  and  the  ox  to  burden 
and  draught  The  oxen  are  generally  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  rarely  Uack,  and  salwini  at  ntw  of  the  light  or 
white  grey  whieh  is  so  general  in  Northam  India.  Bafore 
carriages  they  run  nt  n  quick  pace.  The  horses  are  small, 
rarely  exceeding  thfrtcen  hands  hich,  and  are  never  used 
as  beasts  of  burden,  nor  for  draught,  their  only  use  beuif; 
for  the  saddle.  Hog*  are  only  useful  aa  scavengers,  and 
are  not  taken  can  oi(  tauuft  at  Rangoon,  whera  dM]P  are 
raised  for  the  oooramptioa  of  fbcaisncfa.  Dogs  are  ex- 
tremely frequent,  and  rove  ahoot  wiOiattt  belonging  to  any 
body.  The  cuts,  like  tho<NC  of  th«  Malayithawcaly  aahort 
t%\h  and  arc-  excellent  mouiers. 

Tin  villi  quadrupeds  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hoj?, 
deer,  oxen,  and  buffaloes,  the  bear,  otter,  tiger,  leopard,  with 
wild  and  civet  eata.  The  elephant  b  very  numerous  iu 
the  lo««r  ptovineao.  vhaic  it  aftan  wtaca  tha  noe-fialds 
and  eanws  great  damage.  It  is  not  nsod  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  and  otdy  the  royal  family  arc  permitted  to  ni  i;:it 
it.  Acconhngly,  only  few  arc  tamed  ;  the  Kinj?  bus  a 
small  number  of  white  elephants.  The  rhinoceros  with  a 
single  horn  is  numerous  in  the  lower  provinces,  but  probably 
laaa  to  than  the  elephant  Both  are  hunted  by  the  Karians. 
8ta^  and  daer  are  found  in  immense  herds ;  and  one 
speetes  n  nearly  as  large  as  an  ox.  Oxen  and  buffaloes  are 
fi  umi  in  a  wild  state  in  the  forests.  The  royal  tiger,  tlie 
spHted  Iciipard,  and  several  specieit  of  cats  are  nuroctous. 
'  It  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  canine  tribe,  so  frequent 
in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Hindoatan,  are.  aa  fttr  aa  is 
known*  to  be  found  within  the  Binnan  dominionB.  There 
are  neither  wolves,  jackals,  foxes,  nor  hyenas ;  and  this 
•oologieal  feature  is  said  to  extend  to  all  the  countriets  of 
tropical  A-i  i  lying  east  of  Bengal,'  [Crawfurd,]  Hares  of 
a  small  size  occur  in  the  upper  provinces.  Monkeys,  differ- 
ing  in  size,  shape, and  cotoor,  ate  numerous:  especially 
along  the  water-oourtes  of  the  Irawaddi  in  the  t^ta.  The 
ccatt^HWtang  is  fimnd  in  tite  greet  fbreats  wfaleh  lie  between 
the  city  of  Pegiy  or  BaR^,  and  Tortro  or  TanaiV 

Of  poultry  a  few  Common  lov^ls  aud  ducks  only  are  reared. 
Peacocks  are  very  numerous  in  the  woods  of  the  lower  pro- 
Tinc«£ii,and  of  tine  flavour.  Hie  jungle  fowl  is  generally  spread 
over  the  countiy,  and  tiso  apecMe  of  pheasanto  are  nunoions 
in  the  hmer  anmneaa.  Figeona  aboiind  eveiywhew,  eaoe* 
eiallv  the  wild  ones  of  a  green  edkmr.  There  are  alao 
partridpf,  nti-t:l-,  peese,  ducks,  and  snipes.  Parrots  are 
niiaserous,  and  cause  great  damage  to  the  truit-treea. 


Bsculent  swallows'  nests  are  gathered  on  some  smaJl  fOCfa 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood  «€  Cape  Ni^aia.  and  export*^ 
to  China.  Many  of  the  land-birds  a»  disttn^uiabed  bjr  tlx 
brilliancy  of  their  colour.  Tlio  feathers  of  the  blue  Jay  ar» 
uised  in  China  to  ornauieiit  the  dresses  of  ceremony  of  ths 
Mai  darines.  [Crawfurd.] 

Fish  ant  plentiful  in  the  Irawaddi,  especially  in  the  chan 
nets  of  the  IMIta,  where  immense  quantities  of  pressed  flib 
or  Ngapi  are  prepared.  These  presi^xl  fish  constitute  . 
main  article  of  the  diet  of  the  Birmans.  In  some  rasc* 
the  fish  lb  ina-!ied  and  pounded,  and  this  description  §^ne- 
rally  consist-s  oi  prawns.  In  the  coarser  sorts  the  piece*  id 
fish  are  entire,  half  putiid,  half  pieUdL  Thajr  WW  nil  Md 
and  offiniaiTe  to  Eurapaana. 

Lfaeaids  aie  numenniB,  and  some  spades  are  used  as 
food :  one  of  them  especially,  called  padat,  is  not  in  ferity 
to  a  fowl.  Alligators  are  met  with  in  the  channels  of 
the  Delta,  where  the  water  is  brackish,  and  in  marr 
places  where  it  is  perfectly  salt  Land  and  w  utt-r- 
tortoiscs  are  found  in  several  places,  but  especially  in  K'^-it 
abundance  on  the  Baaaetn  branch  oC  the  IrawadoL  Near 
the  1ari>e  island  of  Negrais  is  another  island,  called  the 

Island  of  Turtles,  •vhc  n-  these  animals  are  tfiken  in  im- 
mense number»»,  and  (  ;irried  Ui  Pefju  and  Bengal.  They 
arc  of  great  size,  and  i«i  iiuM  in;(  .  weij^h  500  pounds.  Farther 
up  is  a  sand-bank,  on  which  the  tortoises  deposit  their  eggs 
in  such  numbers  as  to  be  sufficient  ftc  fM  supplj  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  empire.  These  eg^  are  s«U  by  boats 
to  Bassein  and  Rangoon,  and  hence  distribttted  over  the 
country. 

Throughout  the  whole  country,  but  more  cspot-iaUf  in 
the  upper  provinces,  nearly  every  species  of  serpent  is 
used  for  food,  after  the  bead  has  been  cut  off.  Leeches  are 
a  great  nuisance;  some  are  as  large  as  small  mH,  and 
inflict  fearful  wounds  on  the  buffaloes,  which  are  f<uid  of 
bathing  in  the  rivers.  A  species  of  red  ant  is  eaten,  fried, 
or  with  the  ngapi;  and  a  worm,  which  in  the  lower  pro- 
vinces is  found  in  the  heart  of  a  shrub,  is  considered  such  a 
delicacy,  that  every  montli  a  great  quantity  is  sent  to  the 
capital  to  he  aarred  up  on  the  uble  of  the  emperor;  it  is 
eaten  eifher  ftied  or  toasted.  [San^rmano.] 

Bees  are  wild  in  the  wo^-rlv.  und  in  such  abundtlMW tiiat 
wax  forms  a  staple  article  oi  catinncrce. 

Tlic  nations  that  inhabit  the  eastern  and  south -east. v. 
countries  of  Asia  seem  to  belong  to  one  rare,  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  physical  constitution.  They  are  distin- 
gutabed  bj  a  abort,  aqnat.  nbust,  fleahr  figum.  and  hf 
featnies  veqr  diflernst  fiom  theaa  c(  Sumpeans.  The 
face  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  lozen^ie,  the  furcht-ad 
and  chin  bein^  sharpened,  while  at  the  cheek  Ixines  it  ^ 
very  broad.  The  eyebrows  project  very  httle,  ami  the  eyes 
are  very  narrow,  and  placed  rather  obliquely  in  the  h(iad. 
the  external  angles  Aeing  the  highest  The  noae  la 
small,  but  has  not  like  that  of  the  mtm,  the  anpcuatiee* 
being  flattened.  The  apertures  in  the  noetiui,  wbieb  tit 
the  European  are  straight  and  parallel,  in  thom  are  nearly 
cirrular  and  divergent ;  for  the  teptum  nartum.  Ix-mg  muc^ 
thicker  towards  tne  face,  places  them  entirely  out  of  the 

Saraliel  line.   Their  hair  is  black,  coarse,  lank,  and  aban* 
ant   Even  in  the  warmest  climate  the  people  bate  not 
the  deep  hue  of  the  negro  or  Hindoo. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  lancruages  whieh  are  spoken  ia 
the  Birman  territories,  the  iii'!)  il  l  tmt.s  are  divided  at  ]ta>i 
into  five  nations,  some  of  -vvh  .<  h  comprehend  many  tnbe». 
CrawfUrd  states  that  eighiL -n  different  tribes  or  nations 
had  been  enumerated  to  him.  Wilcox,  in  his  attemac  ts 
teaehtheeBUfeesoftheliawaddi,  fimnd  in  the  most  nurtnaa 
comer  of  the  kinpflom  seven  dialects  spoken  in  villjj<^ 
only  one  day  s  journey  from  one  another,  and  <iiffenns  v. 
much  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  cfjuld  not  be  under-t^l 
by  those  of  another  village.  He  alao  found  that  the  lao- 
guagfls  of  tim  Bor  Khamti.  of  the  Singfba,  and  ef  tta 
Kunonnt  were  entirely  distinet  from  ene  another. 

The  Birmatts,  who  call  timmsehes  Mnnmas  (proooaacei 
Myanmas)  or  Brahmas  (pronounced  Byahmas).  occupy  tV 
centre  of  the  empire,  between  1 8"  and  '22^  or  '22'  N.  lat, 
extend  from  the  Anwan  mountains  to  the  Salueo  nrsr. 
The  langua<^es  spoken  by  the  Yo  or  lo,  and  those  ef  dw 
Kvain  and  Karens,  are  only  dialects  of  the  BiniNnkBgaan^ 
The  Yo  inhabit  tJie  hiOj  eonnby  extending  west  ofuw 
Danghii  hills  to  the  moontains  of  the  Koolii :  we  ktm 
very  httle  of  them.  The  Kyains.  'vh  >  call  ti»em>*ivr» 
Koloun,  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Araeaa  mountauu,  bat 
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many  of  them  have  settled  in  the  vallcyii  on  the  wc«t  of  the 
Irawaddi;  they  aru  a  pc^ful  industrious  tnbf,  wlio  cul- 
tivato  the  ground  aud  weavo  clotli  of  cotton  and  .siik.  The 
men  and  women  tattw  tlu  ir  lace^  all  over,  in  lines  mostly 
'de«eribiog  segments  of  cir<  lc».  The  Karens  or  Karians 
livo  partly  intermixed  wiUi  the  Peguans  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Irawaddi,  where  they  call  themselves  Play,  and  are  the  most 
iiidustridtis  cultivators  of  the  soil.  They  oreupy  also  the 
hilly  and  mountainous  d  uniry  on  the  upper  brandies 
of  we  Srtuing,  near  Tongo,  where,  according  to  the  state- 
iBODt  of  Sangermano.  Uiey  have  preservdi  their  indc- 
pendenea.  Othor  Ibrait  «n  ftund  on  dxe  banks  9t  the 
Baluen  north  of  MamlNui,  as  fiir  «$  tho  moaih  of  the 

Jun/.alaen. 

The  Peruana,  who  at  no  (l!->tant  time  formed  an  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  nation,  seem  at  present  not  to  be  very 
numerous.  Thev  are  called  Tdaini  by  tlio  Birmans,  and 
by  themaelvea  Mom  :  thoy  wmipy  tacBTly  exelnuvely  the 
low  country  betireen  the  Deltn  of  the  Iiawaddi  and  the 
Salui'u  river.  In  tho  Delta  itself  thqy  are  mtnfjled  «iih 
the  Karens,  but  form  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 

The  Shans  are  the  most  numerous  nation  of  the  peuin- 
sala  beyond  the  Ganges ;  they  call  themselves  Tay.  This 
nation  u  dispersed  over  neariy  one  half  of  tho  Birman 
empire,  and  all  the  tribM  inhabiting  the  kingdom  of  Siam 
and  Lao  belong  to  it.  In  Birma  four  tribes  of  Shan  arc 
distinguihlie<l :  the  L^wa  Shan  ocrupy  Upper  Lao,  the 
Tay-yay,  called  by  the  Birmans  Mrelap-shaii  (pronounced 
Myelapshau),  live  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Saluen, 
and  extend  north  of  Antarapoora  to  the  baniu  of  the  Im- 
waddi«  and  even  on  the  country  to  the  west  of  tiiat  river. 
Their  country  is  called  Ko-Shan-pri  f  pronounced  Ko-sang- 
pyi),  or  the  nino  provinces  nf  Shan.  The  country  to  tho 
ihi.  th  <if  tht  tn  IS  inhabited  by  the  Tay-Luontr.  <Mlled  by  the  | 
Birmans  Casi-Shan  ;  the  Bor  Kharati,  visited  by  Wtlcox,  are 
only  a  smaller  tribe  of  these  Casi-Shan.  Another  numerous 
tribe  of  tho  Shan  extends  on  both  sides  of  tho  Kyan- 
Duayn  up  to  thehonndary  of  Munipoore,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  tho  last  named  country  are  likc«isc  Shan*.  The 
Shans  inhabiting  the  nuntry  along  the  Kyau-Duavn  are 
called  by  the  Birmans  Kathu  or  Casi. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire  the  tribes  of  the  Shan 
appear  to  occupy  only  the  plains  and  larfer  valleys.  The 
mountains  and  the  upper  valleys  are  in  possession  of  t>'.  > 
numerou*^  races  of  mountaineers,  the  Siugfo*  and  the  Nai^a. 
The  Sinj-i^fos  inhabit  the  mountains  which  skirt  the  Irawadtli 
on  both  sides  and  extend  northward  to  the  vale  of  the 
Brahmapootra  in  Aaam.  The  Naga  tribes  are  dispersed 
over  the  extensive  mountainrdistncts  between  the  unper 
hrandiea  of  the  Kyan-Duayn.  and  as  for  as  the  boonaary 
ofAsatn.  They  seem  t  >  belong  to  the  sam*'  ii  i'itm  which, 
under  the  name  of  Kuokis,  occupies  the  country  between 
Munipoore  and  Cliittagong.  The  Stngfos  and  tho  Naga 
live  in  a  state  of  independence. 

The  Birmans  ore  greatly  inferior  to  the  Hindoos  in  civili- 
sation, and  still  more  so  to  the  Chinese.  Like  the  Talains 
or  Peguans,  they  tattoo  or  stain  the  skin  with  on  indelible 
lltit,  but  this  practice  is  confined  to  the  men.  Not  to  be 
tattooed  is  considered  a  sign  of  clTeminacy,  and  there  is  no 
one  who  is  not  tattooed  more  or  less.  They  bore  the  lobe  of 
the  ear,  making  a  Tery  large  and  unseemly  apertuie,  into 
which  a  gold  or  silver  ornament  is  pat.  or  a  piece  of  wood, 
or  roll  of  [laper.  If  th  ■  r.]:PTt  rv  is  not  occupied,  a  man 
or  Wiiniiin,  after  sruokinf;  hall  a  ci{;ar,  thrusts  tho  re- 
mainder into  tiie  car  for  future  use.  They  consume  larjre 
quantities  of  tobacco  in  ttw  form  of  cigars ;  and  also  much 
betel,  wbieh  they  mix  with  the  arec»  tmt,  lime,  land  a  little 
tobacoo. 

Their  dress,  though  upon  tbe  whole  not  unbecoming,  is 

mueli  less  SL>  tlian  the  tlowiny:  and  j^raceful  garments  of  the 
western  nations  of  India.  Too  much  of  the  budy  is  left 
naked,  and  the  fabrics  worn  are  comparatively  coarse  and 
humoly.  Umbrellas,  which  are  in  general  use  amons  all 
rlasses,  arc  among  tho  principal  insignia  of  rank  or  office. 
The  colour  of  the  dress  o{  the  priests  is  yellow,  and  it  would 
be  deemed  nothing  less  than  sacrilege  in  any  one  else  to 
Use  this  colour. 

The  Birmans  arc  very  uncWnly  in  their  food.  They  eat 
ell  kmds  of  reptiles,  lizards,  iguanas,  and  snakes;  and,  as 
their  religion  ibrbids  tbeia  lulling  animals  ibr  Ibod,  they 
{rencrally  eat  those  whieh  bavo  di^  of  disease.  Venison  ts 
the  only  meat  permitted  to  be  sold  in  tbe  markets,  Tho 
kdUiig  of  a  row  is  punished  with  peculiar  severity. 


The  Birmans  are  of  a  f:rty  character,  and  fond  of  annisc- 
ments,  which  are  principally  chess,  music,  the  cihibitiwn  of 
fire-works,  and  some  kinds  of  dramatic  representations. 

Their  pn^ress  in  the  useful  arts  has  not  been  great.  All 
their  cotton  fabrics  are  coarse  and  high  priced,  and 
British  piece-goods  are  imported  in  considerable  quantity. 
Silk  articles  are  coarse  and  high-priced,  but  durable. 
All  the  ct)l  >urs  ;j;iven  to  these  fabrics  an^  fuixitive,  espe 
cially  those  of  the  cottons.  Coarse  and  ungiaxed  earth- 
enware is  of  very  good  quality,  and  cheap.  Thos^  known 
in  India  under  the  name  of  POgu  jars  often  conuin 
180  gallons;  but  the  Birmans  are  unaeouaintBd  wiA  tbe 
art  of  making  any  kind  of  porcelain.  ITieir  iron  manu- 
factures, which  are  always  coarse  and  rude,  consist  of 
sword.s,  spears,  knives,  scissors,  and  carpenters'  Uhs\» 
Muskets,  or  rather  matchlocks,  are  made  at  Ava,  and  tlie 
best  tempered  swords  are  imported  from  the  country  of  the 
Shans.  Brass  won  is  not  much  nsed,  lacq,uer«d  wwo 
being  chiedy  substituted  for  it.  The  manafoetuib  of  this 
ware  is  very  much  extended,  and  in  this  the  Birmans  display 
inveatiou  and  i^le,  but  the  best  description  i«  imported 
fbom  Lao,  Gold  and  silver  ornaments  are  manufartu-ed 
at  the  capital:  some  are  good,  but  in  general  the  jewellery 
is  clumsy  and  rude,  and  inferior  to  that  of  India. 

In  Birma,  as  among  other  nations  which  have  erabrnrti) 
tho  religion  of  Buddha,  education  is  in  some  degree  attendcj 
to.  It  is  a  kind  of  religion.-,  duty  in  the  priots  to  instruct, 
youth.  The  monasteries  arc  the  only  stihoola,  and  tlio 
priesti  generally  tbe  only  teachers.  Education  le  entiiely 
eleeno^naiy:  the  children  even  live  at  the  kyttoftga,and 
the  parents  only  make  occasional  presents  to  the  priests. 
The  children  arc  instructed  fur  about  six  hours  in  the  day 
ill  readinj;,  writing,  and  the  four  common  rules  of  arithmetic. 
There  are  few  persons  who  do  not  know  how  to  read,  and 
not  many  who  do  not  write.  The  girls  are  instructed  by 
tlio  nuns,  or  female  priMtesses,  in  reading,  and  some  ^so  in 
writing,  but  that  is  less' general. 

Like  the  other  Hindu-Chinese  nations  tbe  Birmans  have 
two  lauKuafjes  and  two  alphabets,  the  vernacular  and  tho 
Ibreign,  or  Pah.  In  the  Birman  language  ail  the  wonls  nut 
derived  from  the  Pali  are  monosyllables,  and  even  the  poly- 
syllabic words  derived  from  this  source  are  pronnunoed^ 
as  if  enrh  syllable  were  a  distinet  word.  There  is  no  in- 

tlr'xion  of  any  part  of  .speech.  Relation,  number,  inrr)--,  ml 
tuiic  are  all  exi)res;ed  by  prefi.\in>^  or  affixing  certain  p.u - 
tides.  Some  roots  of  tins  latijruage  may  be  converted  into 
nouns,  verbs,  or  adjectives  by  a  similar  simple  contrivance. 
The  Pali  alphabet  is  very  little  Used,  even  in  their  tdigiottB 
writings,  for  which  they  have  leoonrse  to  the  Temasular 
alphabet 

The  literature  o^  the  Birmans  consists  of  sonps,  rcli;;ious 
romances,  and  eUronuiouical  hislanet.,  uf  whicii  the  second 
class  occupies  the  principal  rank.  The  Budd  hist  religion, 
as  it  exisu  among  the  Birmans,  docs  not  appoar  lo  differ 
materially  from  that  practised  in  Coylon,  Siam.  and  Kan- 
boja,  Amon^'  the  Birmans  neither  the  Christian  nor  the 
Mohammed. Ill  reli),'ion  has  made  any  progress. 

In  Birma  there  is  no  census  of  the  population,  and  ac- 
cordingly there  are  no  exact  data  for  ascertaining  the 
amount.  There  is  t  onsequently  a  great  difference  in  esti> 
mating  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Symea  carrM.  it  to 
ttpwaras  of  fburteen  millions,  which  Cox  redooed  to  ftom  six 
tose\en  millions;  and  Crawfurd,  vho  hn.s  been  at  great 
pains  in  cilleeting  information  on  tlii.H  subjeit,  does  not 
rate  the  p  umlalion  of  the  Birman  empire  higher  than 
four  millions,  or  about  twonty-tvvo  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile. 

Tho  &overeif;n  of  Birma,  who  ts  coiled  Boa,  is  lord  of  the 
life  and  property  of  all  his  subjects.  The  country  and  people 
are  at  his  entire  disposal,  and  the  chief  object  of  govemment 
is  his  personal  honour  aud  aggranduement.  No  class  ol 
inhabitants  possesses  hereditary  rights  except  the  Taubwas, 
or  Saubwas,  who  are  the  tributary  princes  of  some  of  tho 
subdued  natkms.  Amoiig  the  Birmans  themselves  there  i* 
no  liere<litaiy  nobility.  Trie  first  oIKccrs  arc  appointed  and 
di-.miv.ed  at  a  nod,  and  neither  their  titles,  rank,  nor  offices, 
and  very  otton  not  even  their  property,  can  de-:ct  nd  to  thi  j. 
children.  Any  subject  can  aspire  to  the  first  office  m  the 
state;  and  such  offices  in  rsali^  nro  often  hdd  by  persons 
of  veiy  neaa  origin. 

In  Birma  there  is  no  vizier  or  prime  minister;  but  the 
kini;  has  two  councils,  n  public  and  a  privy  one,  through 
which  the  royal  orders  are  issued.   Tiic  fiial  is  culled  the 
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hU'-d'bau.  fiom  the  name  of  the  hail  in  which  the  business 
it  twuacted,  and  consixls  commoDly  of  four  officers,  called 
wm-nvtt  wbo  have  the  risht  of  delibenuing  ud  of  vodng, 
Koi  mar  of  leas  rank,  eafledl  wuD^dnukt,  who  do  not  de- 
liberate or  vote ;  tlicre  are  also  eight  secretaries,  called 
atr£-d'hau-g>  i^  The  privy  comtcil  conaista  likewise  of  ibur 
•ffcen,  allied  atwen-wuns,  and  thirty  secretaries.  What- 
«fer  emanates  directly  from  the  king  is  first  discussed  in 
die  privy  council  and  then  transmitted  to  the  lut'-d'hau. 

For  internal  administration  the  country  is  divided  into 
provinces,  these  into  townships,  the  townships  into  districts, 
and  the  di:strict8  into  villuf^es  and  hamlets,  and  ever}'  one 
of  these  divisions  has  its  political  head.   The  governor  uf  a 

!>rovince  is  called  myo-wun,  his  first  olllcer  le-wun.  whu  is 
lis  deputy,  and  tbsn  follov  the  »k'h«onrWiiii|Or  odUcetor  of 
taxes,  and  die  akaok-wun.  or  collector  of  eattomi. 

The  Birmnns  hnvc  no  standini;  :iriuy.  nor  is  there  any 
distinctiou  ixilwewu  the  civil  and  niilit;iry  i-liis<es,or  between 
civil  and  military  employmeuii.  As  ilie  su\erL  it,'ii  is  con- 
siUored  the  lord  of  all  his  subjects,  every  tuak  adult  is 
oblijted  to  kecoiM a  soldier.  In  cose  of  a  war,  all  persons 
abtc  to  bear  arms  are  brought  together  through  the  agency 
uf  iliu  local  officers,  by  an  order  of  the  lut'-d'hau ;  and  they 
serve  under  the  same  leaders  as  whoa  dwellin;;  in  their  own 
districts  or  townships.  The  troops  have  no  regular  pay,  but 
are  anisd  wd  fed  at  the  public  expense.  An  army  thus 
oompoasd  eanint  be  long  kept  together,  and  a  defeat  or  dif- 
flenltf  is  almost  sore  towsperse  tken.  This  aeeonnte  for 
the  sudden  disapiK-arancc  of  the  numerous  armies  which  the 
Birmans  opiioscd  to  tlie  British  at  the  beginnint,'  of  the 
last  war.  The  Biraiaiis,  iiuwever,  would  be  \io>d  ^oldlers 
if  they  were  well  disciplined  and  armed  ;  but  at  present  they 
am  unable  to  withstand  a  European  force.  In  their  libt 
contest  with  the  English  thqr  diaplaved  a  good  deal  of  skill 
in  the  construction  of  fle1d*«orlu,  nut  they  seldom  knew 
how  to  defend  them. 

In  Birma  there  is  no  land-tax;  but  Uio  sovereign,  being 
considered  as  the  lord  cf  all  the  inhabitants,  assigns 
the  labotur  of  the  peasants  or  cultivators  to  his  favxturitcs 
end  poUte  oflSeers  instead  of  ^ipends  and  salaries,  or 
appropriatis  them  to  the  expenses  of  pubhc  establish- 
ments, such  as  the  war-boats,  the  elephants.  &c.  Those 
to  whom  the  luwiiships  or  vilUi;."-s  arc  a^si^ned  in  this 
way  assess  the  cultivators  at  their  discretiun,  usually  by 
levying  a  kind  of  capitation-tax*  whieh,  aooording  to  circum- 
itnneee,  is  taken  ettncr  in  money,  in  kind,  or  in  services. 
Th\*  manner  of  taxing  the  country  is  exceedingly  oppres- 
>i\e.  and  whenever  such  high  persons  are  in  favour  at  court, 
ihti  culuvators  have  no  resource  against  oppression  hut  to 
abandon  the  lands,  and  to  take  refuge  in  some  other 
place.  Hence  the  decay  of  established  tovrns  and  villages 
and  the  rise  of  new  ones  is  a  thing  of  }  early  occurrence. 

The  lords  of  the  land  make  yearly  offerings  to  the  king, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  these  onerings  amount  to  one-tenth 
of  t'i;i  I  I  K  >;n  derived  from  the  grant,  Thesa  offerings  con- 
stitute one  ot  the  priuopal  sources  of  the  king's  revenue. 
The  remainder  arises  from  a  tax  on  the  petroleum,  the 
ngapi,  salt,  and  teak-timber,  besides  the  customs  on  the 
merehandise  exported  and  imported,  the  former  paving  five 

per  Oent,  and  the  latter  ten  per  rent,  C'rawfurd  think> 
that  the  whole  revenue  of  lluj  kmg  docs  not  exceed  25.0U«^. 
per  annum.  But  Ins  expenses  are  still  less,  as  no  public 
officer  receives  any  fixed  money  salary.  The  principal  officers 
are  paid,  as  already  stated,  by  assignments  of  land,  or.  more 
eoneetly,  by  en  -anignment  of  the  labour  and  industry  of  a 
ffiven  pMtion  of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  inlhior  ones  by 
recs,  perquisites,  and  irre;jnlar  emoluments.  Money  there- 
fore is  seldom  paid  out  ot  the  royul  treasury,  unless  fur  the 
personal  gratification  of  the  sovereign.  In  extraordinary 
eases,  as  for  instance  if  a  war  be  undertaken,  an  extraor- 
dinary contribution  is  levied  on  the  people. 

The  ciroulating  medium  consists,  for  small  payments,  of 
lead  ;  in  the  case  uf  larger  ones,  of  gold  andsilver,  and  chiefly 
of  the  latter;  but  there  is  no  coin  of  any  of  these  metals. 
The  money  must  be  weighed  and  generally  assayed  at  every 
payment  Silver  may  be  considered  as  the  standard,  and 
gold  is  abottt  seventeen  times  as  dear.  Lead  ttuotuates  ac- 
eordtng  to  its  market  valoe.  The' weighing  and  assaying 
of  the  metals,  whirh  is  dnnr>  Kiv  n  el  iss  of  brokers  called 
poe-ta.  causes  un  cxj>ensi-  ur  loss  iif  iwu  and  u  half  per 
eent.  at  i-very  dishnn-i.- ii'.i'-l;. 

Tne  commerce  earned  on  in  the  interior  of  the  country  is 
psncldoaahle  the  dilTcicai  portionv  of  the  empire  predncing 


several  things  whitih  are  not  found  in  others.  The  inh.- 
biunts  of  the  sea-eoest  end  the  lower  country  take  to  iht 
capital  and  the  ttpper  provinces  rice,  sslt,  ngapi.  dried  flth. 
and  foreign  comtnodines.  The  Shans  bring  to  Ava  cottoa 

and  silk  s^taffs,  some  raw  silk,  varni>ti,  stiek-lac,  ivory,  bees- 
wax, laccjuer  wara,  swords,  gold,  Itad,  and  tin  :  and  take  .r 
return  tho  articles  brought  from  the  lower  piovin<  <*s!,  csf*-- 
ciaUy  salt,  ngapi,  and  dried  fish.  Ava  send«  tu  the  lowe: 
pnmnees  petroleum,  saltpetre,  lime,  paper,  Umquer  waie. 
cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  iron,  ciitlny,  some  braa^ware, 
catechu,  palm-sugar,  &c. 

Tiie  inieriial  commerce  is  much  faciritat-.-d  by  the  exsy 
water-communicailion, especially  in  the  lower  country,  where 
the  numerous  branches  and  channels  of  the  Imwaiddi.  to- 
gether with  the  P«gtt  river  and  the  Setstn^  rvnder  the 
transport  of  commomties  so  easy  that  raeds  are  nearly  on- 
kncwn.  The  hdly  emnitry  i.oiih  of  it  possesses  the^e  ari. 
vantages  only  so  lar  a.s  u  uppr^iit  hes  the  Iruvi  adJi  or  Ky  an 
Duayn.  In  ihis  part  roads  arc  numerous,  and  the  merrbaot^ 
travel  for  security  in  caravans,  as  in  other  parts  of  Atst. 
The  trading  vessels  used  on  the  Irawaddi  for  the  tmnspeti 
of  commodities  are  commonly  small,  not  exceeding  ten  or 
fifteen  tons  burden ;  but  larger  vessels  arc  also  used,  .some 
of  which  may  be  100  tons. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Binuans  iss  huiited  tu  tluti 
with  China,  carried  on  over  land,  and  to  that  with  the  na 
tkms  who  visit  the  ports  of  the  counU^.  The  tra^  with 
China  »  considerable,  and  entirely  carried  en  hy  the  Chi- 
nese, ■who  come  in  gccat  numbers  to  tlio  annual  f.iirs  «.f 
Bhanmn  and  Mid^.    Uhanmu  is  situated  on  the  bunk^i  cf 
the  Irawaddi,  and  seems  to  be  a  considerahle  place.  Midt  !.■> 
a  small  town  about  six  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Ava. 
Tliis  trafHc  resembles  that  between  China  and  Russia  at 
Kiachta  and  Maimatchin.  The  caravan  arrives  ml  Ava  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  and  is  ststrd  to  bo  six  weeks 
in  travelling  from  Yunnan.    Tlie  c  inmudiiies  :uv  brought 
on  small  horses,  mules,  and  asses.    The  principal  fajr 
is  at  Bhanm6,  and  few  traders  only  conic  to  Ava.  Tlie 
articles  imported  from  China  are  copper,  orpiment  or 
yellow  arsenic,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  iron  pans,  brass- 
wire,  tin,  had,  nUim,  silver,  pold  and  gold-leaf,  earthen- 
ware, points,  carpets,   rliuharh,  tea,   honey,   raw  silk, 
velvets  and  raw  silks,  spirits,  musk,  verdigris,  dry  fruits, 
paper,  fans,  uuibrellas,  siioes,  wearing  apparel,  and  a  few 
live  animals.    The  largest  article  uf  import  is  raw  silk, 
wliich  is  worked  up  in  the  raanufactnres  cf  the  conniif , 
The  exports  ftnm  Birma  consist  of  raw  eotteo,  omamtsntsl 
feiU!irr>,  esculent  swalhi'vs"  nests,  ivory,  rhinccert  s  and 
deer  horn.-.,  sapphires,  and  noble  serpentine,  witli  u  »mill 
quantity  of  British  woollen.*.    Raw  cotton  is  h\  far  the 
most  consideraUe  article.   The  average  amount  ii  stated 
to  be  not  less  tlwn  14,000,000  lbs.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  export  and  import  trade  with  China  is  estimated  at 
from  400.000/.  to  700.000/. 

The  navigation  of  the  Birnians  does  rot  ;;enerally  e\ 
tend  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.    The  places  visited  hj 
their  vessels  are  Chittagoiig,  Dacca,  and  Calcutta  in  Ben* 
gal;  Madras  and  Masulipatnam  on  the  coast  of  Com- 
mandel ;  and  the  Nieobar  Islands,  and  a  few  niaces  in 
matra.  Many  foreign  vessels,  especially  British,  Amcrirai.. 
and  Chinese,  visit  the  harbour  of  Rangoon.  Tlie  articles  tx 
ported  seaward  are  teak-wood,  terra  .laponica  or  catechu. 
stiok-la(%  bees-wax,  ivory,  r.iw  cotton,  orpiment,  gold,  silver, 
rubies,  and  sapphires,  with  horses.   The  most  im|K>rtant 
article  is  teak  timber,  which  is  principally  cairied  to  Calruttu. 
Raw  cotton  goes  to  Dacca,  and  is  used  in  the  fabrication  c! 
the  fine  nuislms. 

The  principal  article«  imported  at  Rangoon  are  cottoo 
piece-goods, British, Bengal,  and  Madras;  British  woolknt; 
iron,  steel,  quicksilver,  oopper.  cordage,  bonx.  sulphur,  gun- 
powder, saltpetre,  flre-arms,  ecarsn  porcelain,  Engli<ih  glass- 
ware, opium,  tobaee!*,  cocoa  and  areci  r.nts,  buirnr  and 
Spirits.  After  cotton  ])iece-goods  the  most  important  ar- 
ticles are  arcca  and  cocoa-nuts.  The  value  of  the  eott  n 
piece-goods  was  estimated  in  1 822  at  282.000/.  Cnwfurd 
thinks  that  the  value  of  ^  the  imports  of  Rangoon  is  not 
over-rated  at  SOO,0OQi  ft  jenr,  and  dtot  the  exports  may  be 
taken  at  the  same  smotmt  (See  Rangoow.]  Bas.M.<in 
formerly  was  a  jdare  iS  csjnsidt'rabli''  traffic,  and  skmie  Eu- 
ropean nations  had  factones  established  there,  but  since  the 
foundation  of  Rangoon  it  bos  lost  att  its  comnerrial  in- 
Itortanee. 

(Symess  and  Crawihrd's  UmbmUim  1o  Avi  Omv 
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N'ataM  :  Sani;orniano,  Detcription  of  the  Burmete  Empire 
(ihia  work  exists  only  in  an  Knp^lish  translation,  which  was 
(niblishcd  in  183 i  by  tlie  Translation  Society  of  London); 
Wilson's  History  n/t/m /'urmese  War;  Hamilton,  iSiAsiatif: 
Jte*eardu9mA  l-'.dinb.  Philos.  Joumat;  Wiloox,  inAtialie 
RtuemrheMi  Mapt  of  Berghsus  of  Hinterimbm  and  Atom; 

of  "Wilcox  in  A^i  }tir  Rrx'^arrhrs,  xdii.) 

BIRMINGHAM,  a  lar;,'!:?  roimiu'rciul  and  tiuiiiuraitur- 
in\r  town  iii  the  rouiity  of  Warwifk,  ntul  hundred  of  Ileui- 
liiiirford;  it  occupies  a  narrow  peninsular  prqiection  of  the 
north-western  portion  of  the  county,  which  il  bounded  on 
die  north  and  sooth  by  Ch«  neighbouhnfir  counties  '^f 
Staflbrd  and  W<HreMi«r.  It  ia  in  52^  59'  N.  lat..  l*>  18*  W. 
long.,  102  miks  in  a  straifjht  line  NAV.  of  London,  and  by 
the  nearest  road  iUii  miles.  It  is  7<j  miles  S.E.  of  Liver- 
pool, and  the  same  distance  N.N.E.  fmm  Bristol,  both  in  a 
Fitraif^ht  line.  Binninghani  U  written  Brymyncbam  in  the 
letters-patent  of  sdwacd  VI.  hy  wbteh  the  mo-oduibl  was 

foil  n  tier!. 

Thi-  paii-h  of  Birminsbani,  thou'^a  ciLlonding  on  the  i 
ncTtn  and  u^■^^  Ui  a  considerable  <ii>iaiice  from  the  town,  is 
smaller  than  the  a^icultural  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  bounilcd  on  the  east  and  north-ea.st  by  the  parish  of 
Aston,  in  Warwickshire :  on  the  wuth  by  that  of  Ed^baston 
in  the  mme  county ;  on  the  west  and  north-west  resprctively, 
by  Iho  f  Tlarborr.f  ami  Handsworth,  both  in  the  county 
of  .Stat^orii.  The  |>un»h  .s  in  form  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
rlonpatud  east  and  west.  It  is  about  eight  miles  in  circuit, 
and  contains,  according  to  late  »ur\-cys,  2810  acres.  The 
nnttent  church,  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  is  not  Ar  frotn  the 
Aouth-castcrn  boundary  of  the  parish.  The  town  at  present 
covers  the  whole  eastern  half  of  tin;  parish,  and  extends  its 
lines  of  building  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  parish 
of  AstOQ.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  also  find,  intheconti' 
Ruona  iHHttion  of  the  parish  of  Edebaston,  plonsaut  resi- 
donees,  at  an  easy  diatsnea  ftom  Uie  crowded  and  com- 
niereial  part  of  the  town. 

RirtiiinglKitn  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  England,  and 
lit  ila  viaiiily  we  find  the  water  shed  which  separates  the 
streams  that  bclotif;  to  the  basm  of  the  Trent  from  those 
which  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn.  Tlie  river  Rca, 
a  roinotc  brunch  of  the  Trent,  is  about  310  feet  above  high 
water  in  the  Thames  at  London — taken  at  a  jioint  close  to 
Birmingham.  Tlie  surface  of  the  ground  ts  varied,  the 
street'*  genera. ly  iyiii:,'  on  a  ib-elivity,  which  farihtales  the 
cleansing  of  the  town,  and  contributes  to  its  general  heaith. 
The  prevalent  geol<^ical  character  of  the  neighbouring 
country  is  the  new  red  sandstone,  with  beds  of  cla^  and 
l^vel  superimposed.  It  has  been  ainerted  that  cool  exists  in 
the  iinmeib.ito  nn^hhourhoofl.  Init  this  is  qncsti.inaViIe.  Tlie  I 
middle  of  the  p:iri-.h  uf  West  Uruniwu  li  >et  nis  the  buuiirlary 
of  the  acc-evsihle  beds  of  coal,  bi>yond  which,  in  tlii^  direc- 
tion, the  strata  arc  srcally  disturbed ;  and  the  coal,  if  it 
exist  hon^  appaatifion  lata  triala  to  lio  at  an  immense 
depth. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  of  indifferent  qua- 
lity, but  the  ample  supply  of  manui  e,  and  the  value  of  every 
open  space  of  ground,  induce  sucli  a  system  of  culture  as 
renders  it  highly  pro<luctive.  Large  plots  of  ground  in  the 
immediate  environs  have  been  long  divided  by  their  pro- 
prietors into  amall  (raidens,  wbteh  are  let  at  the  rent  of  one 
and  two  guineas  per  annum.  Many  of  these  are  occut>:ed 
by  urti/.ins,  and  have  Seen  prodvietive  of -fCreat  benuQt,  both 
i:i  resi^eei  of  the  vc-getabies  they  have  vielded,  and  the 
healthful  exercise  derived  from  their  cultivaiiun.  This  ap- 
propriation of  the  land  is  howevor  fiut  diminiibing*  owing 
to  tbo  rairid  inereaaa  of  tbo  town. 

Birmingham  has  fhnn  a  remote  time  been  a  marlcet- 
town,  and  to  a  certain  eNf<  nt  the  st  i!  uf  manufactures. 
Being  situated  at  a  rotMkrate  di&taai;<!  fiom  the  Staffonl- 
shirc  mines  of  iron,  which  were  unquestionably  worked 
at  a  very  early  date,  and  placed  in  a  district  which  was 
distinguished  as  woody  (the  northern  or  Arden  division 
of  Warwickshire),  it  oflbred  great  facilities  for  smelting 
the  ore  of  iron,  ^^hich,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
^'ealn  i  iicine,  cinil  l  only  bo  effected  by  means  of  cluir- 
coal.  That  this  was  the  fact,  was  noted  by  William  llut- 
ton,  the  first  historian  of  the  town,  in  his  description  of  a 
veiy  antient  furnace  which  was  still  worked  when  he  wrote, 
in  1780,  and  near  to  which  rose  what  be  calls  *  a  mountain 
of  cinder,'  the  refuse  of  the  o|)crations  of  simcUin^.  whlrh, 
according  to  the  then  existing  scale  of  increase,  must  have 
taken  at  least  a  thousand  years  to  accumulate.  The  i«m  being 


prepared  on  the  snot,  it  is  natural  la  suppose  that  a  e^ilouj? 
of  a.-^lilleers  woula  settle  here,  and  that  they  would  early 
acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  tlie  material.  During  the  Hep- 
tarchy, the  manor  appeant  to  have  been  a  possession  which 
gave  dignity  and  ooondflratioa  to  its  holdan,  who  resided  at 
a  castle  or  mansion  near  the  cluster  of  buildings  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  town.  Bui  it  does  not 
appear  thatm  'aiititiit  times"  Birniiiigliaia  attained  to  any 
degree  of  splendour.  The  only  rcUgious  establishment  of 
any  considerable  antiquity  witbin  the  precincts,  the  priory 
of  St  Thomas,  if  founded  before  the  reign  of  Edwaid  1^ 
must  originally  have  been  of  small  size,  as  nearly  all  the* 
lands  which  nre  known  to  have  belonged  to  it  wcro  granted 
in  that  rcisn  b\  the  neighbouring  proprietors. 

TliuugU  the  t»eat  of  industry  and  tho  simpler  mechanical 
arts,  the  progress  of  Birmingham  was  for  many  centuries 
slow,  and  its  productions,  from  the  difficulty  of  tnuisil, 
cinmlated  within  a  Ihnited  distnot  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Leiand  speaks  of  the  place  as  *  a  goo<l  market-town,* 
of  which  '  the  beauty'  was  i.ne  principal  street,  of  a  qwarter 
of  a  mile  lon^x.  It  was  inliabued  by  '  smiths,  that  use  to 
make  knnes  and  all  (nanner  of  cutting-tools;  and  many 
lorimers  that  make  bitts,  and  a  great  many  naifors.'  A 
place  thus  eharactenied  by  the  iodustn  and  ingenuity  of 
Its  inhabitants  waited  only  for  mora  favourable  circum- 
stances to  increase  its  wealth.  This  change  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  seventeenth  centurj',  when,  on  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II„  a  fondness  for  metal  ornaments 
was  introduced  from  France,  wliere  the  exiled  king  and  bit 
adherents  had  long  resided,  and  Birmingham  took  tbo  leaid 
in  the  manufacture  of  tbo  gUfleting  triles  which  tha  taste 
of  the  age  demanded. 

Among  other  causes  wLich  favoured  the  progress  of  tho 
town  may  be  mentioned  the  operation  of  tho  Corporation 
and  Five  Mile  Acts,  and  other  arbitrary  laws.  The  C4>nse- 
quanee  of  theae  enactments  was  the  ejection  fima  cities  aoud 
boroughs  with  rJiartered  privUeges  of  many  individuals, 
who  settled  in  this  comparatively  incon'^idcrable  town,  and 
brought  with  them  tho  capital  and  the  industry  which 
enabled  tham  to  leiia  on  tiba  advantages  presented  by  its 
locality. 

Except  the  parish  church  of  St.  Martin,  Birmingham 
contains  no  odifloes,  either  public  or  private,  of  graator  an- 
tiquity than  the  black  and  white  half-timbered  houses  of 

the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  are  nume- 
rous in  the  older  part  of  the  town,  in  the  suburb  uf  Dcritcud, 

and  in  the  line  of  street  whiob  Leiand  deadibfli  as  fotming 

*  the  beauty*  of  the  place. 
Birmiftgaam  has  not  been  the  scene  of  any  important 

historical  events.  It  conttr.ned,  from  the  time  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, at  the  po»ses>ii»ti  of  the  Saxon  family  on  which  it 
conferred  a  name,  w  iio>c  memtuTs  long  paid  '  homage, 
suit  and  ser\'ice,'  at  the  command  of  the  Isorman  con- 
qiieror,  to  the  lord  paiamount,  who  resided  at  Dudley 
Castla.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.  the  last  De  Binning 
bam  was  ejected  from  bis  inheritance  by  the  conspiracy  ol 
John  Dudley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Nortliumberland.  (See 
the  nairiitivts  ul  some  length  in  Du^dalo  s  tVartcickMre.) 
After  the  attainder  of  this  nobleman,  the  manor  lapseii  to 
the  crown,  and  was  given  by  Queen  Mary,  in  1.555,  to  Tho- 
mas Marrow  of  Berkswelt,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  It 
has  since,  by  purchase  and  marriage,  changed  hands  several 
times,  and  now  belongs  to  Christopher  Musgravc,  of  Fox- 
Ciiat,  in  tlie  county  of  Su>sex.  But  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  manorial  rightji,  the  market-tolls,  were  pur- 
chased a  few  years  ago  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Street 
Acts,  and  are  held  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 

In  the  year  1643  the  even  course  of  events  was  inter* 
rupted  bv  the  civil  wars.  The  inhalntants  of  Birminphara, 
as  it  apjiears  fiom  L'iareiid  -n,  hail  bi  cii  by  no  means  back- 
ward ill  tho  expression  of  their  ojjinions  on  the  important 
cccurronccs  of  tho  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  had  taken  a  de- 
cided part  on  the  popular  side  by  seizing  the  royal  carriagoa 
and  raaltreatiug  tha  attendants,  and  by  supplying  larm 
numbers  of  sword-blades  to  the  parliamentary'  troops,  whila 
they  refused  to  execute  orders  en  by  the  commissaries  of  tha 
royal  army.  Accordingly,  w  hen  Pritu  e  R u pert,  the  nephew oi 
the  king,  was  sent  with  a  body  of  20oo  men  to  open  a  com- 
munication between  Oxford  and  York,  his  progress  through 
Birmingham  was  resolutely  opposed,  and  a  slmrp  skirniisb 
took  place,  attended  by  the  loss  of  several  lives  on  both 
sides,  and  tho  destruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  th^ 
town  by  Gm  A  ipol  of  ground  Martha  coirunco  from  Ox' 
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(btd  received,  and  hbs  since  Imrne,  tlic  name  ofCampliill , 
«  name  which  »till  indicates  the  place  where  ihe  prince 
haltad  the  night  iK  fon;  he  foreKi  bit  paiMwe  thioogb  the 
tovn.  Three  short  pamphlets  veiv  |nibliih«i  on  die  ocea- 

si m,  two  of  ihem  by  writers  on  the  parliamcntnr\-  side,  and 
Olio  by  a  royalist  gentleman.  They  sevcrallv  t;ivf  u  minute 
thouiih  soinLwli  it  confused  account  of  the  affair,  each  \>cwc 
coltmrtd,  as  m:ght  be  expected,  by  the  ptfyudices  of  the 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  ccntaty  weuiMd  the  tre- 
mendous explosion  of  party  spirit  which  hM  been  since 

known  under  the  name  of  •  the  Riots.'  On  this  occa- 
sion the  motives  and  opinions  of  those  wlio  rejoiced  in 
the  dawn  and  progress  of  liberty  in  Kranre  were  so  far 
mistaken  and  misrepresented,  that  when,  on  the  I4th  of 
July,  1791,  a  party  of  respectable  inhabitants  met  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversarr  of  the  destruction  oS  the  Bastile,  a 
mob  was  excited  to  break  the  windows  of  the  hotel  where 
the  festivity  was  held.  Emboldened  hy  the  impunity  which 
attended  this  outrage,  the  «^!>^laul8.  tn  rapidly  inereasint; 
nurabcrs.  proceeded  to  acts  of  more  extensive  destruction. 
The  Unitarians  had  been  for  some  time  objects  of  dislike 
Mid  suspicion  from  their  known  freeilom  of  opinion ;  and 
among  tnem  Dr.  Priestley,  who  resided  in  Birmingfaam,  as 
minister  of  one  of  their  congregations,  was,  from  the  uncom- 

5!i  niisin-,'  lan^;uai;e  of  his  writinfTS,  especially  obnoxious, 
'he  two  meetmg-houses  of  the  Unitarians,  the  house  of 
Dr.  Priesttejr  and  the  residences  of  several  of  his  personal 
fKends,  were  acoordingljr  the  objects  of  attack,  and  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  ov  otbervise  greatly  injured  and  pltindered 
in  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  1  'tth  of  July  and  the  two 
following  days.  Among  the  loss  of  valuable  property  which 
attended  these  acts  of  popular  fury,  none  was  so  greatly 
Ui  be  lamented  that  of  the  library  and  laboratory  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  in  which  were  accumulated  in  MSS.  the  records 
of  the  labour  of  yean*  the  facts  coUeeted  during  a  life  of 
indnstrioua  obfemtiott.  Thvw  valuable  MSS.  wei«  wan- 
tonly destroyed,  scattered,  and  irrecoverably  lost.  Tlie  ar- 
rival of  military  aid,  tardily  affordod,  at  length  dispersed 
the  plunderers,  and  restored  tranquillity ;  but  the  effects  of 
bitterly-excited  party  feeling  long  remained  perceptible  in 
the  various  i  relos  of  the  town. 

Tho  simple  form  of  munkipal  govemiMnt  which  existed 
when  Birmingham  was  an  oMonie  village  has  never  been 
changed,  though  the  forms  of  manorial  authority  have  gra- 
dually adapted  themse  lves  to  the  demands  of  an  increasing 
cominunily.  The  authorities  are  tho  constaliles  and  a 
headlioroii'^'h.  assisted  by  other  olBccrs,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
superintcu'l  the  weights  and  measures,  and  to  examine  into 
the  i^uali^  of  articles  of  food  offered  tut  sale:  they  are  ail 
appointed  annually  bv  the  jury  ealled  by  the  btdliiTof  the 
manor,  and  asseratiled  in  court  Irrf.  During  the  lon|;-c<in- 
tinued  non  residence  of  tlio  lords  of  the  manor,  the  bathffs 
have  gradually  assumtd  an  imjwrlance  to  which  their  actual 
of!ir  i:il  duties  did  not  enUtlti  thum.  They  have  long  had 
the  [ireoe  lcncy  in  public  meetings  and  on  various  oocasions ; 
and  under  the  pioviaioas  of  the  UUc  Reform  Bill,  which  con- 
femd  the  etoelive  franchise  on  Birmingham,  the  high  and 
low  bailifTs  are  named  as  the  returning  oflkers. 

Birmingham,  from  tho  nature  of  itit  staple  empbymenls, 
lay,  till  lately,  under  tho  stigma  of  blarkneis  and  dirt ; 
but  the  improved  processes,  and  the  great  change  in  the 
nature  of  in  manufactures,  with  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments of  the  commissioners  of  the  Street  Acts,  tend,  espe- 
Hally*in  the  newer  parts,  to  remove  these  grounds  of  re- 
proarh.  Its  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  place  suddenly  and 
greatly  improved ;  the  streets  lately  altered  or  erected  are 
wide,  and  the  buildings  are  good.  Many  of  the  public 
ediflees  are  substantially  built,  in  a  style  highly  ereditable 
to  the  taste  of  the  people. 

Among  tho  puolic  buildings  tho  most  prominent  are 
tnosc  adapted  to  religious  worship.  Till  the  <  lumienci-- 
liii-nt  of  the  last  cent«ry  there  was  only  one  church  in  Bir- 
mingham, that  of  St.  Martin's,  which  was  erected  at  a  very 
early  date,  and  is  still  standing,  but  is  disguised  externally 
i>y  a  eoveiing  of  briekwork.  and  internally  by  coatings  of 
plaster,  and  numberiess  ornaments  of  dnbUras  eharaeter. 
rhe  spire,  wliic  h  is  of  lof\y  elmation  and  goo  !  n-npor- 
tions,  is  still  uii(hant,'ed-  St.  Philip's  church,  Luili  in 
!7l'J,  IS  correct  and  elegant  in  its  proportions  and  oriia- 
meiiu.  and  adorned  with  an  enriched  tower  of  considerable 
height,  surmounted  with  a  dome  and  cupola. 
Of  the  other  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Bsta^ 


blished  Church  which  have  been  since  erected,  St.  Mary  's. 
St.  Bartholomew's,  St.  Paul's,  St.  James's.  Ashtod,  and  St. 
John's  and  Trinity.  Deritcnd,  are  chapels  of  ;  Chnsl 
Chttieb,  St  Ofoiies.  St  Peters,  and  St.  Thomas's,  an 

chnrcKi.<i  in  their  respective  parishes  parcelled  out  from  the 
entire  parii.h  of  Birmingham.  This  diivision,  however,  does 
not  extend  to  'In  yi  irochial  assessments,  wbidi  S(W  levied 
uniformly  through  the  whole  original  parish. 

The  chapels  of  the  various  denominations  of  Dissentcts 
aro  forty>flve  in  number*  and  in  several  instances  present 
marks  of  superior  taste. 

Till  within  a  very  few  years  Birmingham  had  no  public 
builflin^is  of  any  pretensions  to  skdl  in  design  ;  but  latterly 
Uie  commissioners  and  other  superintending  bodies  ha%» 
^hown  a  laudable  desire  tw  beautity  the  town  by  employ  iiur 
the  best  architects.  The  town-hall  is  a  magnific  ent  buiUT 
ing  of  the  Corinthian  eider*  the  praportions  of  which  am 
tusen  ftom  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome.  The  ex- 
terior is  of  a  grey  marble  brought  from  Anpl  ■  i  ^ :  t'  . 
treme  length  of  the  building  is  166  feet,  the  broadih  i, 
and  the  height  83.  The  interior  leii^'fh  of  the  hall  is  149 
feet,  the  width  G5,  and  the  height  65.  It  contains  a  nne 
organ,  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  iu  Europe,  and  is  used 
for  the  groat  music  feiitivals  and  for  public  meetings.  The 
market-nall.  lately  erected  In  die  High  Street,  is  an  ex- 
tensive stone  building,  well  arranged,  wiih  vaults  boriealii 
for  storing  goods;  i<  in  one  of  tho  flne^i  structures  uf  the 
kind  in  Uie  kingoom.  The  public  office,  w  here  the  police 
sittings  of  tho  magistrates  are  held  tu-o  days  in  each  week, 
and  where  the  business  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Street 
Acts  and  other  public  bodies  is  transacted,  is  a  large  and 
well-conducted  establishment,  at  the  back  of  which  is  the 
town  prison. 

The  old  grammar-school  has  been  taken  down,  and  a 
magniflccut  building  in  tho  m^ihlle  Gothic  style  is  iiou 
(1835)  erecting  on  the  old  site,  which  has  been  enlaiKcd 
considerably  by  purchasing  some  adjoining  premises.  The 
school,  when  coui|deted,  will  undoubtcdlv  be  one  of  the 
finest  buildin<;s  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  will  contain  a 
very  lar;ic  school-nwin  \Mth  cloisters  under  it,  a  lar^^e  rotjiu 
for  a  hbrury,  and  spacious  accommodation  for  the  bead 
ma-ster  and  usher. 

The  buildings  which  belong  to  the  Public  Instttutioos 
and  Joint  Stou  Companies  ano  present  in  tnany  instanort 
handsome  fronts  :  as  tlic  Theatre,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
Libraries,  llio  Banking  C'  mpamcs,  and  the  Ne«s  Roiini. 

Tho  beast-market  is  near  t!ie  site  of  the  antienl  manor- 
house  of  Birmiagham.  and  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied 
by  its  moat.  A  cemetery  has  lately  been  made  near  the 
Wolverhampton  toad*  similar  to  that  at  Kensall  Green, 
London. 

Fnr  demestic  purposes  a  pleutirul  "•I'piily  of  water  Ii>i> 
always  h^mi  attainable  at  Buuiinj,'lKiiu  b;.  di^j^jniu'  be]u.s 
the  prevailing  beds  of  gravel  and  sand;  l)ut  in  the  hi^^hcr 
parts  of  the  town  the  water  thus  obtained  is  of  the  quality 
called  hard  ;  so  that  many  persons  have  found  employment 
and  subsistence  by  conveying  in  wheel-carriages  and  in 
portable  vessels  the  better  water  fhnn  the  lower  situations, 
where  there  are  public  pumps  of  soft  water.  The  incon- 
venience attendant  on  this  mode  of  supply  has.  however 
induced  the  establishment  of  a  watcr-cumpany.  «  hose  res<T- 
voirs  and  forcing  engine  are  place^l  at  some  distance  from 
the  town  on  tlra  Liclifield  road,  and  which  at  a  modeiale 
charge  distribute  an  abundant  supply  of  eMellent  water  te 
all  parts  of  the  town. 

Birmingham  has  for  many  years  been  lighted  w  ith  gas. 
Of  tlie  two  companies,  one  is  seated  near  the  town ;  the  oUier 
has  its  establishment  at  West  Bromwich.  a  distance  of  six 
miles ;  in  this  latter  case  the  coal  is  burnt  near  the  spot 
where  it  is  procured,  and  the  eas  is  conveyed  by  jM'pes  through 
the  interv  ening  distance.   The  vicinity  of  the  mining  dis- 
trict, and  the  cunscfiucnt  necessity  of  finding  a  mode  of  tran- 
sit for  creat  masses  of  heavy  material,  as  well  as  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  many  of  the  articles  of  manufacture,  early  led  to 
the  construction  of  navigable  canals  in  different  direction* 
from  the  town,  as  ikom  a  oentie*  towards  the  principal  pointsof 
commereial  distribution.  The  original  canal,  which  eommu* 
nicated  with  th'-  rullicries.  was  iiunnvcniently  tiarrow,  and 
very  winding  in  its  course.  These  defects  have  been  remedied 
by  opening  a  new  line  of  can^l,  executed  under  the  dir>-c 
tions  of  Mr.  Telford,  which  by  wide  and  deep  lutiiiiss 
avoids  the  necessity  of  the  ascending  and  descending  chain 
of  loeka*  which  impeded  the  former  commonicatioa.  This 
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is  iCiio  noiurkable  for  tbe  ffruui  prapoMions  of  the 
^ndges  otiautmaf  and  of  iron,  which  erosi  the  deep  vxeava- 

CioDH.  Birmingham  will  sn^n  be  tlie  ccntro  of  extensive 
railway  t»mn>unipntiniis  in  liidercDt  dirortion^.  Ttiat  witli 
X/indf'ti  IS  now  (18:i.'))  in  pru;.'U'». 

Camden,  who  travelled  through  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  few  yean  mftcrLeland,  says  of  Birmingham,  in 
hii  *  Britannia,'  that  '  most  of  tb«  inhabitanta  be  !>miths ;' 
to  which  Bishop  Gibson,  in  hia  edition  of  Comden,  pub- 
lished in  1  722,  adds,  *  and  other  artiOccrs  in  iron  and  steel, 
whose  j>crformance8  are  jjreaily  admired  both  at  home  and 
ahroail.'  The  editor  was,  however,  scarcely  correct  if  he 
meant  it  to  be  understood  that  the  manufactures  of  the 
town  were  in  his  time  confined  to  iron  and  steel  ;;oo<U. 
Various  fancy  nrliclcs  in  other  materials  wore  then  regu- 
larly made,  and  the  manufacture  of  brass  goods  had  cnm- 
nuncud.  The  use  of  this  va'.uable  CfUnixMind  metal  h.is 
continually  increased  dunng  tho  tost  hundred  vear^.  and  the 
talent  of  the  designer  has  been  tasked  in  the  invention  of 
new  forms,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  classical  models  to  the 
ptirposex  of  modetn  dotnestw  oomfort  and  ornament  The 
ini ;  if!n.-ti(t!)  nflbe  stnniii  especially,  \\hirh  was  first  .-i])](lied 
to  tiie  multi(dication  of  copies  of  viunller  wares,  as  buttons, 
buckles,  and  cloak  pins,  and  ^vllic■h  was  at  UMij:th  adapted, 
by  increasing  its  power,  to  the  piolnrtinn  of  iar^re  forms, 
has  caused  the  gtealest  change  in  ttjis  tn-auch  of  manu- 
faetun.  The  pneofls  of  casting,  though  preferable  tat 
many  articles,  is  tedious :  tho  forms  reoutre  considerable 
repairin';^  and  finishintr  after  they  leave  trie  sand,  and  the 
metal  is  necessarily  so  thick  as  to  lie  fur  iii:in\  p  ir[ii)-i  s  in- 
cnt.",'cniently  heavy  :  hut  the  stamp  hnu'^'s  up  tlie  WMrk  on 
the  die.  on  liffht  rolled  sheet  metal,  su  that  the  most  intri- 
cate and  involved  patterns  are  executed  with  tho  greatest 
]irecision;  aod  by  the  ingenious  application  of  separate 
^tuals,  the  work  of  tho  carver  and  gilacr,  in  large  decorative 
pieces  of  scroll  and  foliage,  is  successfully  imitated. 

In  plated  wares  the  style  and  form  were  long  deficient  in 
grace,  but  the  taste  and  spirit  of  Messru.  Boulton  and  Watt 
were  instrumental  in  improving  the  forms  of  the  articles 
v&ually  produced ;  and  an  increasing  fiimiliarity  with  antient 
models,  and  with  the  tlowery  and  playful  style  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.,  continues  to  give  new  impetus  to  this  manu- 
facture. Tho  introduction  of  the  new  mixture  called  Albata, 
ur  British  plaie,  will  also,  by  its  superior  durabdity,  increase 
the  use  of  that  material  in  domestic  articles,  superseding  to 
a  great  de||reo  the  use  of  spoons,  kniTM,and  forks,  plated 
on  steel,  nhteh  have  hitherto  been  made  in  large  quantities. 
In  thc<;c?  manufactures  also  the  stamp  h  extensively  used, 
assisted  by  the  chasing  tool  and  banitncr  for  ornanienis  of 
low  relief. 

The  founding  of  iron  is  rapidly  improving  and  exlendnig 
itself.  A  comparatively  fctv  years  ago  the  principal  ca«>t 
aiticlesof  tiiia  natnrial  were  heavy  kitchen  artidea,  giates 
and  sbyves :  hut  faiereased  earn  in  the  selection  of  the  metal, 

ar.il  a  dc-iire  to  produce  elegant  forms  at  a  ehea])  rate,  has 
caused  cast  iron  articles  to  be  manufactured  of  small  sixe 
and  of  light  and  tasteful  patterns,  which,  \vlien  coloured  by 
bronxing.  almost  equal  the  more  exjiensive  brass  wares ; 
and  in  Aolhm  vessels  such  perfection  m  thinness  and  light- 
ness is  attained,  that  tite  use  of  beaten  copper  is  almost 
forgtittcn. 

The  manufacture  of  ^uns  was  introduced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  i'jLut  century,  and  liwi  been  carried  on  to 
an  iauuense  extent ;  a  total  of  nearly  5,000,1)00  of  fire  arms 
were  snmlied  from  Binningbam  between  the  yens  1804 
and  1818  inclusive,  to  meet  the  demands  of  government  and 
of  private  trade.  A  proof-house,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
m  ister,  wardens,  and  trustees,  has  been  established  by  act 
(if  parliament,  where  tl:e  fabric  of  all  l'uus  an  !  ]jisti  1  harrels 
is  tried  by  a  heavy  charge :  all  those  w  hirh  sustain  the  ex- 
plosion receive  a  stamp,  to  counterfeit  which  is  &dony ;  and 
to  sell  audi  hanela  witliout  the  stamp  is  punishable  by 
heavy  fines. 

T?utt.jns  and  Inickles,  so  far  as  they  arc  articles  of  oma- 
ineni.  alrau;.t  Iwik  their  rise  in  Birmin>;hain,  and  this  town 
witnessed  all  the  fluctualinns  i>t  these  manufactures,  from 
the  small  plain  buckle,  and  tho  horn  or  bone  button  coated 
vith  metal  foil,  through  all  the  capridoua  and  ahnost  innu- 
merxble  varieties  of  form  and  ornament  which  prevailed 
dunng  the  ago  of  powder,  embroidery,  and  gold  lace,  or  which 
thi-  m  ire  fani.istic  taste  of  foreign  markets  <l,  manded. 
At  length  the  buckle  baa  be%n  completely  supplanted  by 
tlMW-^tringi,  and  die  batten,  eicept  where  tn»  laateofftcei^ 


countries  demands  otherwise,  is  generaUy  worn  with  a  well 
gilt  but  plain  or  slightly  omathented  auribee.  The  deiifr< 

mination  of '  The  toy-shop  of  Europe,'  piven  to  Birmincrhatn 
by  Burke,  was  correct  at  the  time,  Init  ihc  extensive  appli- 
(  cation  of  powerful  mechanical  fon  es  baa  now  rai.sed  the 
character  uf  the  iil^tple  productions  ol  the  place.  Alt  urliclcs 
of  metallic  ornament,  such  as  polished  steel  toys,  gold  aod 
gilt  jeweUery,  chains,  snuff-bozee,  &e.  are  still  manufactured, 
but  not  to  sneh  an  amount  as  to  fimn  a  characteristic  part 
of  the  industry  of  Binrmi'V.nni. 

llio  quantity  of  iiiv.  t  u:  ;;d  in  the  manufaclure  of  pen- 
oil-cases,  boxes,  chains,  thimhles.  &c.,  and  in  the  numerous 
Hctings  ;ind  mountings  attached  to  glass  and  other  wares,  is 
con^iderahle,  and  an  Assay  Oflke  is  established  in  the  tewn, 
where  all  articlea  in  this  metal  bting  above  »  dwt.  ave  ex> 
amined,  and  if  found  to  be  of  the  proper  atandat^  are 
marked  with  the  government  stamp.  The  quantity  of  silver 
u»eil  in  the  manufactures  at  Birmingham  is  about  3(^00 
ounces  weekly,  or  150,000  ounces  per  annum. 

.Japanning,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  another  extensive  branch 
of  manufittture.  It  commenced  with  the  varnished  boxes 
and  small  articles,  which  were  coarse  imitations  of  the 
'  Oriental  toys,  but  was  gradually  improved  by  John  Taylor, 
who  ;;ave  elegance  to  the  devices  on  the  suriaee  ;  and  still 
further  by  Basker\°ille,  who  introduced  the  light  and  highly 
polished  but  Arm  and  durable  papier  macJw,  which  he 
adorned  with  paintings  in  a  stvlo  before  unknown.  Tbia 
branch  of  industry  has  ealled  forth  great  talent ;  and  some  ef 
those  w  ho  have  taken  rank  among  the  painters  of  their  age 
have  commeneed  their  career  hy  executing  the  ornumental 
designs  on  the  trays  and  waiters  of  Birmingham.  .Articles 
of  this  kind  are  susceptible  of  great  elegance,  and  when  pro- 
duced in  perfeetioD  are  beautilbl  ipecimeiw  of  the  pktorial 
art. 

Gtasa-faaking  bas  long  been  carried  on  in  Birmin(p- 

ham.  This  manufacture  is  not  now  confined,  in  its  hi|:,dicr 
branches,  to  cut  vessels  for  the  table,  nor  to  the  spark- 
ling dcops  which  decorate  'girandoles  and  chandeliers;  but 
the  glass  for  the  Utter  purpose  is  cast  into  forms  of  scrolls, 
foliage,  busts,  and  well-formed  complete  figures  of  small  size, 
with  a  degree  of  boldness  hitherto  unknown,  and  iarendeied 
susceptible  of  all  the  variety  of  form  which  a  metal  eould 
take;  while  the  lathe  and  cutting-tool  give  it  a  perfection  of 
surface  which  imparlit  a  delicacy  and  a  brilliancy  attainable 
in  no  other  material. 

An  apparently  trivial  article,  the  ateel-pea,  baa  Utterly 
grown  Into  such  extensive  use  at  to  Ibrm  a  ooniiderable 
braiuli  of  manufacture.  ITie  price  has  been  perpetually 
diminishing,  and  the  article  itself,  at  tlie  same  lime,  conti- 
nually improvint:-  The  principal  manufacturer  of  Ktecl-pcns 
employs  250  individuals,  and  consumes  annually  upwards 
of  forty  tons  of  fine  sheet-steel,  each  ton  of  which  will  make 
neerly  10,000  gross  of  pens.  Supposing  the  whole  work  of 
the  mher  manufoeturers  in  the  town  to  equal  that,  of  tins 
inrlividual,  it  will  give  n  •  i  ,1  i  f  no, 1^00  izross,  or  nearly  tun 
millions  of  steel-pens,  .i.uii.aUy  unide  m  Birmingham,  be- 
sides the  lar^^e  numlHM  S  maile  at  Shetfield  and  other  places. 
This  manufacture  was  first  established  in  Birmingham 
about  the  year  1821.  before  which  time  the  article  was 
scarcely  known  in  the  market.  Shortly  after  this  date 
they  sold  Ibr  12$.  per  dozen,  but  the  price  rapidly  fell  to  te. 
pcrdiizeii,  or  t,'.  Iv.  per  gross.  The  increasing  facilities  of 
pmduelioij,  and  liio  constiqucnt  abundant  supply,  added  to 
the  competition  of  tho  numerous  manufacturers,  has  since 
gradually  sunk  the  price  of  well  made  'three-slit  pens* 
down  to  it.per  gro«a,whileeoimmoiMr  artidaaarenadeata 
price  very  much  lower. 

The  cutlers,  lorimers,  and  makers  of  wrougTit  nails,  who 
in  Leland's  lime  fornicd  the  bulk  of  tlie  industrious  popula- 
tion of  Birmingham,  have  thus  been  gnuiually  driven  away 
by  the  increasing  demand  for  articles  re<^uiriiig  more  taste 
and  skill  in  design  and  execution.  Agricultural  and  ma- 
auflMrturing  steel  and  edge  tools,  including  flies  and  sevrs, 
are  however  still  made,  and  a  number  of  new  manufactures 
have  been  introdiieed  (hiring  the  last  half  century,  which 
owed  their  origin  ;!  '  i  ilities  afforded  by  the  m  wly 
created  mechanical  forces,  that  gave  a  spur  to  invention  by 
almost  insniinj^itssuceesa.  Among  these  are  wire-drawing, 
cut-nail,  seiew,  and  pin  manufacturing.  Fine  turnery 
unoidd  naturalty  arise  from  the  inereasing  use  of  the  laAe. 
Dic-^inkcr.-,  modellers,  and  designers  were  required  by  those 
who  used  stumps  and  casting-moulds;  and  engravers  were 
called  for  to  ivpicieiit  in  the  beeka  of  patleme  eshibiteil  by 
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the.  raerchanis  tlic  form*  of  the  numcrmjs  artic  les  prepared 
Ijy  brass  and  irou-lbuiiJers  iitid  other  manu:  j  uii ,  rs.  Artists 
in  thei^e  several  lioea  h;no  Ixen  thiu  drauutotlie  place, 
and  the  arts  tliMBMlm  an-  rultivatetl  ta  a  <kgN0  or|«lfee- 
tion  before  unknown  out  of  the  metropolis. 

The  establishment  of  gas  companies  gave  an  impetus  to 
tlio  manufacture  of  tubcii  of  varums  <lcscTiiHio!i>,  as  well 
ua  to  the  taste  of  the  designer  in  forming  graceful  combina- 
tions  for  the  introduetkm  of  the  Be»  tDQ  bctnlifill  light  into 
altops  and  houses. 

Sfome  brancheH  of  the  cotton  manufacture  have  been  lo- 
calized in  Birroinftham.  such  as  those  of  webbing  for  braces 
and  girths,  cords,  lines.  &c.,  probably  on  account  of  the  fa- 
cility with  wliitli  the  requisite  machinery  could  be  prucurerl. 

The  umbrella  trade  arose  from  the  diomand  for  tbo  brass 
furniture  of  these  useful  contrivances;  which  led  to Ul  at- 
tempt to  execute  oidert  for  the  article  com^dete. 

In  the  nail  mannfeeture.  as  carried  on  in  Birmingbara, 
mnrhinory  i-i  uslmI  by  which  wcll-fjrnned  nails  are  cut 
out  oi  bUctS-iruii,  wiih  a  rapidity  wliich  leaves  far  behind 
the  swiftest  motion  of  the  muscles  in  snipping  paper  with 
•ciwors.  Nails  thtis  cut  receive  by  powerful  prc&sure  well 
fitrmed  h»tAt,  whiles  happy  application  of  chemical  science, 
in  anneeltoff.  gives  then  a  tenaeitf  which  almost  rivals 
the  nradnetions  of  the  Are  and  the  hammer.  A  more  de- 
sirable ohje<-t  could,  indeed,  be  hardly  eonoeivcnl  thnn  that 
of  fln:illy  Mipcrsedmfi  by  improvexl  methods  the  slavish 
lalsonr  ul'  the  uail-blook,  which  htdl  employs,  at  a  rate  of 
wages  hardly  sulBcieul  to  supoort  hfe.frum  20,000  to  30,000 
penoaa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dtidley  ud  other  places 
on  the  north-west  side  of  Birmingham, 

Screws  are  alio  Unnied  wiA  beantifut  pireeiitton  without 
heat,  and  liy  a  series  of  merhanieal  contrivances  whic  h  re- 
move the  seventy  of  the  bbour,  and  render  the  attention 
und  supertntendenoe  of  women  and  eUlditn  newrljr  suffi- 
cient. 

The  machine  used  for  the  making  of  button-shanks  is 
another  of  those  aids  to  human  industry  in  which  the  most 
intricate  motions,  regularly  repeated,  are  successfully  imi- 
tated. A  siu^'le  revolutmn  of  the  machine  ents  the  suitable 
length  from  the  wire,  bends  tt  into  lU  proper  curvw,  and 
gives  to  Its  extremities  the  tlattening  which  istMOeSSaiy  to 
fix  the  shank  to  the  surface  of  thu  button. 

Of  tlie  more  ponderoos  spparatus  that  of  the  rollings 
mills  is  the  most  intercstintr.  In  these  a  vast  force  is 
necessary,  in  order,  by  Mmjjle  compression,  to  dilate  into 
a  long  and  liiin  sheet  the  bar  or  ingot  of  metal.  The 
uctioii  of  the  ^team-engine,  the  source  of  motion,  the  rapid 
revolution  of  the  large  and  heavy  tiy,  almost  battling  the 

3e  in  iu  efforts  to  follow  its  oounet  and  the  perpetual  whirl 
the  telleta  elongating  the  hard  material  presented  to 
thorn,  rilfosrethcr  jiive  to  the  stranger  a  striking  example  of 
the  wonderful  [wwer  and  almost  endless  application  of  tiie 
force  of  steam.  Steam-engines  are  now  very  iiumenHis  in 
nirmingham,  the  number  being  about  ItU,  and  the  total 
power,  tecbnienlly  expmaed,  is  nearly  that  of  '.!000  horses. 
In  fact,  steam-powsr  ia  u  article  prMuoed  in  great  quan- 
tities for  sale.  A  person  who  conducts  a  small  manufactory 
in  t' (•  vicinity  of  a  principal  steam-en|j;ine,  williniily  pa\s  ,i 
eerlaiii  suia  as  rent  in  order  that  he  may  he  alluwi  d  to 
bring  into  his  building;  a  revolving,' shaft  to  give  motmn  to 
his  range  of  lathes,  as  the  work  executed  by  each  man  is 
much  increased  if  he  he  relieved  tram  the  labour  of  turning 
the  wheel. 

Every  condensing  steam-engine  of  moderate  size  pours 

forth  a  constant  stream  of  hot  u  ater,  now  sufT'cTed  to  nin  otTto 
wiv«(io,  f.ullieieul  lo  keep  constantly  heated  to  I UO""  a  tank 
i  f  water  containing  from  lOOO  to  2(JU0  cubic  feet.  A  very 
tnlimg  outlay  would,  from  such  a  source,  form  a  system  of 
warm- baths  surpassing  in  the  abundant  supply  of  water,  and 
in  the  price  at  which  il  could  be  obtained,  the  most  splendid 
bathing  establishments  of  imperial  liume.  The  luxury  of 
a  warm-bath  uiipfht  be  tluis  enjoyed  at  a  cost  consistent 
with  the  means  of  persons  in  every  class.  The  use  of  such 
baths  would  give  to  the  working  man,  soiled  and  exhausted 
with  the  labours  of  the  day,  a  foeling  of  healthy  etumment 
of  which  at  present  he  has  no  conception,  and  would  send 
him  forth  in  a  nl  condition  for  enjoyin;;  rational  recreation, 
or  for  profiling  by  those  means  of  luatrucliuu  which  are 
offere  l  to  hiui  by  the  various  existing  institutions.  (Sr  e 
hirmtngham  and  i!s  Vicinity,\iyV! .  Hawkes  Smith,  pi.  i., 
pi.  London.  C.  Tilu  is  i  j.i 
The  priuctpal  stapie  machines  of  the  works Itops  are  the 


stamp,  the  press,  the  IaIIiv,  ami  the  dia-W-oench.  Tlw 
stamp  and  press  are  u?'  i  i  i  ri  v'i'pie!i  of  a  f;ivcn  fana 

engraven  on  a  die,  or  to  cut  out  pieces  of  metal  of  similar 
size  and  shape :  the  former,  by  tho  sudden  blow  of  a  de- 
scending weight;  the  latter,  by  tho  gndual  but  raore  ef- 
fective descent «  tile  die,  urged  by  a  screw  worked  rotmd 
by  a  long  and  loa(!e<l  arm. 

The  lathe  is  well  known  as  the  instrument  used  in  turn- 
ing, or  producing,  by  the  action  of  a  sharp  chisel  or  cutlint:- 
tool  on  the  rapidly  ruTolving  material,  correctly  circiilir 
forms :  and  it  is  most  OKtensively  in  use  in  smoothing  atxl 
)Mlishing  the  various  metallic  wares.  An  ingenious  addi- 
tion rcMcrs  the  lathe  applicable  to  the  proouction  of  ovai 
forms. 

The  action  of  the  draw-bench  is  to  elongate  a  piece  of 
metal,  while  an  equable  thickness  is  preserved,  by  forcibly 
drawing  it  through  a  small  hole  in  a  steel-plate.  This  'i* 
not  only  useftil  m  the  wire  mannfsetcry,  but  also  in  the 

lengthening  of  t\ibcs  ;  in  rrpulating  the  surfaces  of  variou'* 
cylaulncal  und  i.tlier  contmuous  figures,  as  the  bodies  o( 
candlesticks,  pencil-ca.ses,  itc. :  and  in  giving  uniform 
folds,  or  moulded  curves  to  strips  of  metal  for  varioua  put- 
poses. 

With  these  ibw  contrivances  to  assist  the  file,  the  hammer, 
and  ottier  hand-to(ds,  the  skiUhl  workman  predneea  Ibe  in- 

finitely  varied  fabrics  of  ornament  and  tttih^  fwhich  the 
town  is  so  much  celebrated. 

It  is  not  dillicult  to  obtani  acccss  to  most  of  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  Birmingham,  and  the  visiter,  io 
the  eonrse  of  nis  researches,  is  equally  delighted  hj  the 
power  and  prsdsion  of  the  uacbinecy  emptied  in  aome 
branches,  and  by  the  mgenuity  of  hand  which  is  still  required 
in  others. 

The  working  population  of  Birmiughnin  has  rapidly  in- 
creased within  a  few  years,  and  now  composes  the  great 
buDnof  the  inhabitants.  A  reference  to  the  parochial  ac- 
oonnti  shows,  that  out  of  a  total  of  30,600  assessments. 
1 COOO,  or  a  large  half,  are  composed  of  those  which  arc  rated 
at  S/.  per  annum  and  under ;  and  8060,  or  more  than  ano- 
i  ther  fourth,  from  &/.  to  8/. 

Educatinn.— Charities. — In  the  '  Twentieth  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  Charities '  (dated  ]2Uk 
July,  1888),  1 14  /olio  pSfH  ore  devoted  to  the  chanties 
of  Birmingham.  We  tmu  outsehres  of  this  to  give  some 
account  of  the  c?taWishments  for  education. 

Fre^  Grammar- School. — The  Free  Grammar  Sehool 
fouiideii  and  chartered  by  Edward  in  the  fifth  year 

nt  hiii  reign,  '  for  the  education,  institution,  and  ios^tte- 
lion  of  boys  and  youths  in  grammar.'    The  government  cf 
I  lite  school  and  the  management  of  the  revenues  vote  vested 
I  in  twenty  discreet  and  trusty  men  of  the  town  and  parish, 
J  who  Were  in  the  firat  instance  nominated  by  the  crown,  !  ut 
were  empowered  to  fill  up  the  future  vacancies  which  miu'lit 
oci  iir  in  tiicir  own  body.    Tlicy  were  constituteil  a  body 
I  corporate,  with  power  tu  tiave  and  receive  of  the  king  or 
others  lands  and  other  possessions  for  thu  purposes  of  the 
charity.  Tho  selicol  wa»  then  endowed  by  the  king  with 
the  property  of  the  dissolved  religiotts  establishment  called 
the  Giull  of  l!;e  Holy  Cross,  which  was  to  be  held  in 
common  socca^o  at  a  rent  of  20*.  per  annum.     The  go- 
vernors were  to  nomm&te  tho  masters,  and,  in  concur- 
rence with  the  bishop  of  the  dioccse,  were  from  time  to 
time  to  make  written  ordinances  fat  the  government  of 
the  schooL   It  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  the  minor 
details  in  the  history  of  this  establishment,  and  we  »hall 
therefore  merely  (leM  ril)e  its  state  in  182S;  only  previously 
mentioning  that  mime  Iti/G  a  sum  has  been  set  apart  to 
furnish  exhibitions  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  scholart 
chosen  from  the  more  advanced  pupils  of  the  school.  The 
amount  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and  the  numherof  the 
exhibitions,  liave  been  altered  from  time  to  time  :  but  since 
J796  the  number  has  been  ten,  at  .35/.  cach.    The  succes- 
sive re^^ulations  made  by  the  <;overnors  app<  nr  verv  s^enc- 
rally  to  have  been .  framed  with  tho  view  of  adapting  the 
establishment  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  chan^ng  vMnts 
of  the  community.   The  income  of  the  chanty  estate^ 
which  consist  of  niraieroos  houses  and  other  buildings  m 
the  (own.  erected  for  the  m;ist  part  under  btiiUling  leases 
pranted  for  long  terms  of  years,  and  of  (sasture- grounds 
and  ^ar  iens  adjacent  to  the  town,  amounted  in  to 
3314/.  14jr.  id.;  and  it  was  then  calculated  that, tlirough  ihs 
expiring  of  leases,  it  would  become  about  9000/.  by  the  yesr 
1840,  and  about  11.000/.  by  1850.  Tbo  actual  iaoom 
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( 1 8.t )  is  about  4000/.  The  i 
in  thts  year  mentioofid : — 


ttm  «pimprutcc! 


Salaries,  &c  ■  .  .  • 
Braiub  aehoob  •  •  • 
Exhibitions  •  .  .  . 
Secretary  and  law  changes 

Repair^  and  improvements 
Taxes.  Sic.        .       .       .  , 
Balance  a<^inst  the  eharity  tkwn  jn- 
ceding  year  .... 


£. 
1393 
370 
315 
433 

Hi 


M. 

16 
1 
0 

12 

18 
5 


d. 
10 
10 
0 
8 
3 
9 


114    9  2 


Total       .       .       .  £2909   3  6 
The  fbnds  of  the  eharity  have  been  applied  to  the  main- 

tcn:ir.fo  uf  a  grammar-school  aiul  other  schools  i"  tVio  town 
•if  BiriningU.iiu.  The  smaller  srliooU  have  amounted  to 
eight:  six  for  the  instruction  of  boys  in  the  English  lan- 
guage (in  one  of  which  draumi;  wd-i  also  taught),  and  two 
tot  Wft  iuitnictioo  of  girU  in  reading,  knitting,  and  sewini:;. 
la  1927  all  hut  one  of  theie  bad  been  diaoontinuvd,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  question  which  had  arisen  concerning  the 
v'ilidity  of  bome  of  the  statutes,  and  in  consetniem  u  of  tlio 

rrocecdings  in  Chancery  on  the  subject.  The  governors 
owcver  continued  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  sending  sixty 
children  to  the  national  school  in  Piafold-»treet,  iu  lieu  of 
m  ^rottntl-nnt  of  13/.  payable  to  them  by  the  tnitteea  of  that 
in^titlItion. 

The  proceeding's  in  Cliancery  alUideil  to  above  commenced 
in  1824  ;  and  in  Juiy.  an  order  was  made  hy  the  master 
of  the  rolls,  directing  an  inquiry,  by  a  master  in  chancery, 
into  the  state  of  the  property,  and  the  propriety  of  rebuild- 
ing the  aehod-Iunne*  aiid  alao  diieeling  the  pi*|Mumtion  of 
a  eeheme  for  the  ftitnre  eetahHshment  of  die  aehool.  litis 
order  was  confirmed  by  the  vire-chani  ellor  in  January.  1828; 
and  in  March,  iBi'J,  the  master  made  ha  report  and  pre- 
si  ntrd  tlie  schi  tne,  which  was  varied,  amended,  and  con- 
firmed by  a  Chancery  decree,  dated  June  7,  1830.  The 
achaoie  provided,  among  other  things,  that  in  the  said 
grmBlll•^achool  the  learned  languages  shall  bo  taught, 
and  be  eondneted  by  a  head-master  and  usher,  with  an  as- 
wtant  to  e  uh.  That  a  master  to  teach  writrnj^  and  arith- 
liieuc  ahuuld  also  be  appointed  by  the  guvciaur>,  at  a  yearly 
!jalary  of  100/.  That  the  head-master  and  usher  should 
have  taken  at  least  tho  degree  of  M.A.  of  Oafiicd  or  Cam- 
bridge, and  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  in 
h.»ly  orders,  but  to  bold  no  ecclesiastical  office  rcqnirin;; 
them  to  perform  in  person  weekly  parochial  duty.  Tnat  the 
salary  of  the  hearl-ma^iter  should  be  -lOti/.  per  annum,  ex- 
(  lu-fivc  i)f  the  rents  and  profits  of  certain  lauds,  for  which 
however  the  governors  are  Mapowered  to  compound ;  and 
that  of  the  usher  300/.  per  annum :  each  of  them  to  be  also 
provided  with  a  house  free  of  rent  and  taies.  That  the 
master  and  usher  shf)uld  each  nominate  his  own  assif^t mt, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  tjovernors,  and  that  the  sulanes 
of  such  as:>istants  should  be  '.'00/.  per  annum  each ;  and  in 
case  of  the  master  or  usher  not  filhng  up  a  vacancy  within 
three  months  of  its  first  occurring,  then  the  governors  alone 
to  apBoint  such  assistaut.  That  no  boy  should  be  admitted 
into  tne  school  under  «ght  years  of  age,  or  who  is  unable  to 
write  ainl  read  English,  nor  any  b^iy  continue  in  tlie  srluxd 
after  havinji  attained  the  a'^e  of  nineteen.  That  boys  not 
sons  oi  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  or  adjacent  places  shall 
uuy  such  sums  for  their  education  as  the  governors  shall  fix. 
That  tia  CKhibitions  of  50/.  a  year  each  should  be  founded 
ior  the  grammar-school  boys  going  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
two  exhibitioners  to  be  elected  in  one  year,  and  threo  in  the 
Ion;i\?ing  year,  and  so  on  alternately  :  the  exhibitions  to  bo 
held  for  four  years,  but  residence  during  terms  to  be  indis- 
»;nsable.  Tlmi  au  annual  visitaUon  be  held,  and  an  ex- 
imination  of  the  boys  take  place,  as  to  their  proficiency  in 
.eanung.  '  and  whether  they  appear  to  be  instructed  and 
well-grounded  in  tho  fundamental  principles  and  doctrine 
of  tho  Christian  religion ;  provided  nevertheless  that  no  boy 
shall  be  subjected  to  »uch  examination  if  the  parents  or 
guardian  of  such  bov  shall  in  writing  state  to  the  examiners 
UM  ibty  object  to  that  port  «f  the  examination.'  That  the 
governors  should  ham  power*  with  the  advice  of  the  bishop 
of  the  draeese.  to  provide  a  library  fiir  the  use  of  the  school, 
and  t  >  c-tnbli-;h  i  svstem  of  rewar  k  for  cininenlly  deserving 
bti)»  m  or  (jtiiiiiii;^  Uic  sciiuuL  Exceptions  wcra  filed  to  this 
report,  wliK  n  wi-rt*  overruled,  and  the  report  confirme  1.  In 
April.  18JU,  t'lc  master  s  report  was  presented,  recowiuctid- 
ing  thft  mbuiMiiig  «f  (be  seliaoMu)uae»  and  ihowing  the  in- 


crpa^inr;;  value  of  the  property.    This  report  also  ftaUni 
'  th.ii  It  would  be  of  meat  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  (of  Bir- 
niini^haiii  )  if  a  srho  il  were  established  for  the  education  anid 
instruciiuu  ot  bo)s  in  modern  languages,  the  arts,  and  aci* 
ences ;'  and  *  that  the  governors  conceived  that  it  would  to 
for  the  beaeitt  of  the  said  town  of  Birminghan].  and  not  pre- 
judicial to  the  olrjects  of  the  said  charter  d.  c.  to  the  old 
gram ruar- school),  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  >ai>l  surplus  le- 
Tenue  of  tile  said  chanty  lo  !,up{>ort  a  sebool  of  tlie  descrip- 
tion last  mentioned."    Tho  better  to  carrj-  the  above  reports 
into  eflect,  an  act  was  obtained  in  Attgustt  J831.  regulating 
the  grammar-school  according  to  the  aeheme  just  detail^ 
with  the  exception  of  limiting  the  number  of  boardrrs  to  It 
respectively  taken  by  the  master,  usher,  and  asbi>tniits.  a  huh 
had  been  (ixed  by  the  scheme  at  thirty,  twenty.  :in<l  Il  ii.  to 
eighteen,  twelve,  and  four;  any  future  assistants  iK.t  t,>  be 
allo'.v'Kl  to  take  any  boarders,  and  the  gOTemors  t(j  havo  lui 
power  to  iiicrcasc  tho  nun^ter  of  hoarders  to  be  taken  by  the 
master  and  usher.  It  ia  enacted  also  that  the  new  aeboo. 
for  teaching  modern  langua<:es,  the  arts,  ami  .«ei.:  iu  .:-,  >ha!l 
be  regulated  by  a  scheme  to  bo  app:o\od  of  by  the  Court  ui 
Chaniery.  upon  a  petition  to  bo  preferred  by  the  governors : 
uud  the  (;uveriiors  are  empowered  to  purchase  a  surrender 
of  certain  leases  in  order  to  erect  the  schooUbouse,  raastcKi' 
houses,  and  other  erections  for  the  purpoaes  of  the  said 
sefaool.  Also  power  is  given  to  the  governors,  and  they  are 
retiuireJ  within  eij;ht  years  from  the  passing  of  tho  act,  to 
appropruile  a  sum  not  exceeding  4000/.  for  the  establishing 
of  tour  schools  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  male  and 
female  children  of  the  poorer  uihabitants  of  Birmingham, 
and  to  nominate  masters  and  mistresses  with  such  salaries, 
payable  out  of  the  renti  of  the  charities,  as  they  may  think 
expedient.  In  esse  of  there  being  any  surplus  remaining, 
or  hereafter  accruing,  such  surplus  to  be  iippli  il,  unikr  the 
direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  ■  ituproMng.  cn- 
lar^nng.  extending,  or  increasing  the  said  free  grainniar> 
school,  the  satd  new  school  ior  teaching  the  modem  lan> 
guagcs,  the  art.s,  aud  sciences,  and  the  said  elementaty 
schools,  or  cither  of  tbem,  or  for  promoting  the  objects-  of 
the  said  respective  schools.'    An  abstract  of  the  accounts  ol 
the  income  and  expenditure  is  t  >  be  aniuially  pubhshcd  in 
some  nen-spaper  printed  and  publtshe<l  in  Birmingham ;  but 
no  alteration  is  made  in  the  appointment  of  the  governors, 
who  remain  self-eleetive,  subject  to  eertain  q^uiUiflcationM. 
We  have  elsewhere  meatioiied  that  the  building  of  titese 
schools  is  in  progressi. 

Blue-coat  ScJtooi. — This  school  was  fjundi  d  ui  172J,bv 
subscription  amoni;  the  inhabitants,  a>MSted  by  a  t,'iant  ol 
a  site  for  the  school  and  some  ^urrouii  hn-^'  h\A  fmrn  Lord 
Digby,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Covcntr}  ,  and  other>. 
The  property,  as  augniealed  by  6ubsu<|ueul  beiiuests  ol 
lands,  and  premises,  and  money,  produced  1029/.  in  1827 
of  which  \77>l.  Ids',  arose  fror.i  invi'stm>nts  in  tlu' fund.-,, 
other  moneys  ba\inL'  been  in\e?.led  m  land.  Aildmir  r 
this  annual  hubscnpUons  and  roUectiiins,  and  c;\>u:il  lieiu  • 
factioas,  the  whole  income  exceeds  -iuou/.  The  greater  pan 
of  this  amount  is  annually  exhausted  by  the  current  ex- 
penses  of  the  school,  at  which  about  160  children  of  both 
sexes  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetie,  and 
the  principles  of  the  C'aiistian  reli>»ti>n  as  profe>>ed  by  the 
Church  of  England,  and  are  entirely  clothed,  ludgfcd,  an^ 
boarded.  The  institution  is  under  the  management  ofb 
committee  of  the  subscribers.  A  number  of  children,  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty,  arc  also  kept  in  this  school,  under 
tlie  charity  of  George  Fentham,  a  mercer  of  the  town,  who  bv 
will,  dated  1600,  left  projierty  now  producing  about  308/.  pe'i 
annum,  a  proportiijn  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  tcachm^^ 
pour  children,  male  and  female, '  to  know  their  lettere,  spell, 
and  read  English.'  and  to  putting  them  out  as  apprentioBS. 
The  trustees  pay  to  the  Blue-coat  school  11/.  par  annum 
for  the  board  and  lodging,  of  each  child,  andalknrtothe 
master  and  mbtress  of  the  school  a  gratuity  of  10/.  for  iheii 
additional  trouble.  These  children  are  fully  clothed  once  a 
year:  they  lea\e  the  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  and  il 
opportunity  oSers.  they  ar.-  apprenticed  (without  premium). 

Piddock  $  charity. — The  rents  and  profits  of  a  farm,  be- 
queathed by  William  Piddock,  became  applicable  in  1763, 
to  the  schooling,  apprenticing,  or  otherwise  to  the  benefit, 
of  poor  boys  of  the  pu^^hcs  of  St.  Martin  and  Si.  Michael. 
The  farm  now  lots  at  45/.  Previously  to  lfi20.  the  trustccj 
used  to  contrihute  :'.U/.  per  annum  lo  the  Madn. .  -cliool  of 
the  town,  in  cousideraliou  of  being  allowed  to  place  sixty 
ehiUxctt  therein ;  bat  a  debt  ImHa^  been  rontiacted  in  r»»- 
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bnOdicg  the  premiws  in  1820,  none  of  tbepraoMds  were 

in  1927  applicah'i  -  to  tins  purpo>e.  Tt  was  cxpect<Ml  that 
the  charity  wou'ui  a^.iin  become  operative  about  tins  time. 

Ann  Crmclnjs  Charity. — UnJor  the  will  of  this  lady, 
with  an  addition  afterwards  made  by  Mra.  Scott,  6/.  is  paid 
te  b  sehool-ni  stress  for  instructing,  at  her  own  bouse  in  Bir- 
mingham, ton  Kills  seat  by  the  trustees,  to  toad,  aew,  and 
knit :  and  a  further  ram  of  five  guineas  is  disposed  of  in  the 
purchase  uP  c'olh  und  Wurstod,  ior  tbo  giris  to  Work  sp  into 
clotliint;  ibr  their  own  use. 

Protestant  Dissenters'  Charitiz-sr/inoL  -Thh  school  is 
situated  in  Park-street,  where  it  baa  been  carried  on  for 
niany  years.  It  originated  in  and  is  »till  principally  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  with  the  addition  of  lega- 
cies and  other  casual  benefactions.  There  is  no  land  be- 
longing to  this  obarity,  except  that  on  wbieh  tlw  aebool- 
house  stands. 

Sunday'Seboola  were  early  established  In  Rinuingham, 
and  tbej  an  now  supported  by  tbe  oongfS|^tion«  of  all  the 
leligtons  sects,  both  in  tbe  Establishnient  and  among  the 

dissenters,  and  not  less  than  16,000  thildren  are  ronstantly 
in  course  of  receivins  at  these  seminanes  the  liumblc  but 
UMjful  portions  of  elcment.iry  knowledge  which  they  arc 
capable  of  bestnwititr.  Twenty  day-schwls,  including  the 
Blue-coat  School  niul  nine  Sunday-schools,  are  connected 
with  the  National  School  Society.  In  the  former  there  were 
1664  boys  and  1813  girls,  in  March.  1835 :  and  in  the  latter 
1050  boys  and  735  f^irls.  (R*j>ort  of  the  Xnlionaf  Socieli/, 
1835.)  A  cbarity-schuol,  attached  to  the  £i>tabIit>Ued  Church, 
maintains  nearly  200  children  of  the  two  sexes ;  another, 
called  the  Dissenting  Charity  School,  receives  $0  girls. 
Tbeie  are  seven]  schools  on  tbe  plans  of  Lancaster  and 
Hell,  and  infant-schools  which  receive  pupils  between  the 
■dfiL'i  of  twij  aud  six  ;  and  an  excellently  mana<;cd  Rchool  for 
tiie  deaf  and  dumb,  where  nearly  .jU  of  ihesj  iinf iriutiute 
individuals  are  instructei!,  and  rendered  capable  of  useful- 
ness and  enjoyment.  An  extauife  and  well-conducted 
parochial  asylum  for  tbe  infant  poorprorides  for  upwards  of 
400  children,  who  would  be  otherwise  destitute,  and  who  ate 
judiciously  educated,  and  taught  early  to  spend  a  portioD  of 
their  time  in  useful  and  profitable  labour. 

Several  useful  insIiUitims  for  ir.tellectual  improvement 
are  supported  principally  by  individuals  of  the  working 
classes.  Among  these  is  a  well  conducted  Mechanics*  In- 
stitnte,  not  so  numerous  in  its  list  of  members  as  might 
be  expected  in  such  a  place,  but  zealously  supported.  This 
institution  <;ives  class  instruction  in  writing,  arithmetic, 
matbematicii,  draw  nig,  and  the  languages,  under  able 
tuition;  and  it  contains  a  well  selected  library  of  1200 
volttn«k  A  weekly  lecture  is  given  on  sulgeeu  connected 
with  science,  art,  history,  and  general  literature. 

The  Artizans"  Library  was  founded  at  tlic  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  and  is  supported  by  small  qu:ir- 
terly  siUiscnpiiDii-s.   it  consists  rii  :  "iL  ii  \olumc8. 

The  Social  Union  tor  improvement  and  recreation  i*:  of 
late  date.  It  consists  entiray  of  persons  of  the  wurlun- 
classes,  and  its  members  meet  at  Axed  timcs»  and  alter- 
nately hear  lectonw  and  join  in  oonTersatton,  or  enjoy 
mu'^ictil  and  other  entertainments. 

The  cUbrts  of  the  Temperance  Societies  am  alsso  felt  in 
BirininLzham.  Larj.'e  numbers  enrol  themselves  in  these 
institutions,  and  numerous  instances  are  weekly  produced 
of  penona  who^  urged  by  the  considerations  presented  to 
them,  have  sucoeeded  in  fbraaking  their  habits  of  vicious 
indulgence. 

Sick  clubs  and  boneflt  societies  are  nf  old  eitabli>lim«^nl  ; 
but  many  of  ihera  have  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
founded  on  erroneous  calculations,  and  nearly  all  are  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  conditiott  of  holding  their  meetings  at 
the  publie-houie,  where  the  members  are  induced  to  lay 
out  money  in  drink.  This  radical  defect  is  now  in  course 
of  removal  by  the  recent  establishment  of  i'rovidt'nt  So- 
cieties, oil  true  principles,  which  meet  for  despatch  of  busi- 
ness at  the  vestry-rooms  of  various  places  of  worship,  or 
other  places  unconnected  with  needless  and  prejudicial  ex- 
penditure. All  such  institutions,  supported  and  managed 
totally  or  principally  by  the  wotking  pc<)ple  themselves, 
whellier  diieofly  rlevoted  to  education  ur  not,  are  ))eiMli.ul\ 
valuable  as  tending,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  give  them 
tiabtts  of  frugahty,  knowledge  of  business,  and  to  elevate 
tiieir  genci-al  character. 

There  arc  in  Birmingham  numerous  charitable  instttu- 
*iaas,  which  are  well  managed  and  libemlly  sopported. 


Among  these  may  he  named  the  General  Hespilal.  whm 

funds  are  assisted  by  the  oelebnitcd  triennial  rausical  f  -v 
tivals,  now  held  in  the  town-hall ;  tbe  Dispensary  ;  a  acxa.:^ 
(or  the  suppression  of  Mendicity  ;  a  Magdalen  Institutjon. 
and  a  great  variety  of  minor  associations  for  supply  is» 
clothing  and  other  comforts  to  the  necessitous  pOOt. 

The  umer  and  middle  einsles  of  Birmingham  are  at  highh 
improved  and  intellectual  community.  Great  attention  a 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  Gne  arts.  Be- 
sides circulating  and  other  minor  libraries,  there  axe 
principal  public  collect  urns  of  books, — the  Birniingl'.atn  Li- 
btary.  containing  16,700  volumes,  and  with  56U  subacriben 
of  one  pound  per  annum ;  and  the  New  Library,  rwilnming 
4000  volumes,  and  with  360  subsmbers.  There  are  al>4 
many  reading  societies,  in  which  the  new  publications  nr- 
culatc  among  the  members.  In  New  Street  are  the  raomi 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  tlie  exhibition  of  pictures  by  aii- 
tient  and  modern  artist.<.  Cuncerts  of  a  high  order  i  t 
excellence  are  given,  and  the  exliibitions  of  the  Society  a4 
Arts  are  of  the  very  firstclass.  A  hotanica]  and  horticttl- 
tural  societ)'  has  been  formed  whose  frnrdcns  are  on  ja 
extensive  scale ;  and  the  school  of  medicine  presents  advaD- 
tages  .second  only  to  tliose  of  the  metropolis.  A  ph:ios<i- 
phical  institution  is  liberally  supported,  and  there  is  aLo  a 
spaeiotts  and  well  supplied  news  and  Koding-roon. 

Population  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham  11S,000 
„      of  the  subuibs,  connected  with 
tbo  town  but  lu  the  a<yoiiiii»  paiishas    .  8>00e 


Telat  lM,o«« 

Comparative  State  in  181$  ohA  1881. 
1819  Population  78.000  Assessments  £347.050 
1831        „      IIS.OOO        „  2di,6ll 
Increase  per  cent.       50        „  ist 

Aoie  ^  the  cltueljf  peopled  dtvitioiu. 

Vala»«rflM4 

T       Tir  *"*~ 

9145        1.080.000  13« 

707')  929.00(1  135 

5172  74U,l>UU  104 

Extent  of  the  entire  pBxiah»  S810  seres.  Avorage  popu- 
lation, 41  to  an  acre. 

Atuumtnte. 

-rtrt  f  Class  C,  or  one-half  «< 
the  population. 

^        Class  B,  one-thiid. 
3J00I  ^* 


St.  Pbiltin's  118 

St.  Mary  s  130 
St  Peter  s  143 


Under  JE5  psrannvm 


»» 


3  (0  8    .  • 

8tol2  .  . 
12  to  IS  .  . 
1$  and  upwards 


Total  Assessments  30.800 

Laeol  taaBatiMt  at  aiMMa%pmidL 


Rales  paid  by  CteisA. 

£ 

PoorV-rate  8,190 
Uighway,  Lamps.!  .j. 
Town-hall,  ftc  r'**** 


B. 

£ 

«;seo 


£ 
1.700 


SS.OM 


39.400     10.900      3,700  87.001 

An'.i'unt  of  a  rate  of  Is  iu  thepeund  £7880.  (Ccaana- 

niratum  J'n  m  Binninf^/utm.) 

BIROSTRl'TES,  in  zool  iltv.  a  fo<sil  to  which  Lamard 
has  fjiven  the  generic  name  at  the  head  of  the  article.  B« 
has  placed  it  under  his  family  Rudistes,  a  family  whiBb.B» 
Mr.  G.  Sowerby  observes  (Genera  No.  1 1.).  might  be  strtj^ 
out ;  for  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  Lamarck 
misci")r.reive<l  or  misplaced  tbe  genera  of  which  u  is  com- 
posed. G.  Suwcrby,  Iroui  an  examination  of  the  castof  the 
mside  of  the  shell,  expresses  his  conviction  that  Biroehitm 
ought  to  be  placed  next  to  Dtcerae,  or  at  least  in  the  mne 
ftmily  witti  Chama  and  Dieente,  inasmndh  as  it  aeeoid* 
very  nearly  with  those  shells  in  its  internal  ch-iractcrs. 

The  following  is  Lamarck's  description  of  this  smguUi 
fos-.!!.  .Shell  c  imposed  of  iwo  j)ieei»s  or  valves,  w  hu  h  do  not 
unite  by  the  edges  of  their  base,  one  enveloping  the  other, 
ami  i1>e  dorsal  disk  of  each  being  elevated  into  a  neari/ 
straight  cone  slightly  arcbed  within.  These  hom-^pM 
valves  am  unequal  and  £verge  okliquclv  under  the  in  «f 
a  veiy  open  V.  It  seems  as  if  one  vahv 
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of  dit  otSien  waA  U  k  almy*  tho  ilKMrlMl  tint  ii  en- 

V  eloped. 

BtrottfUn  tiMBjifi/ofiiiff  ii  Ibe  only  spoeiai  whioli  Ia> 
Quurck  nc«rdi. 

Tlie  rmd«r  who  withm  to  follow  the  steps  hy  whbRh  na- 

t^iralists  have  arrived  at  their  conclusions  a«  to  the  true 
structure  of  these  fossils  may  consult  the  'Description  de 
rlusi  'ur",  uouvlIIcs  E^peces  cVOrthoc^ratites,  par  M.  Picot 
de  Lupeyrouse.'  (Kriang,  17H1,  fol'.o);  the  elaborate  '  Essai 
fur  Ics  Sph&ruliles,'  by  M.  Charles  Dos  MouUns,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  •  Bulletin  d'Histoin  Nalurelle  de  la  So- 
cWcd  Lin^enne  de  Bordeaux*  (llSfi).  where  he  proves  that 
the  jrenera  Sphrrrulitfs'.  Ifadiolite't,  anJ  fi'rostriteit,  are 
i'lenticsd  ;  ami  aho\o  all,  tho  aciitf  '  Ob^ervalioiis  sur  la  Fa- 
oiillc  iK  s  Rll(ll^tt.'>,■  by  M.  Deslia)  us,  iu  llio  '  Anuales  des 
Sciences  Naturelles,"  (J828J.    M.  Dcshayts,  admitting  tho 
soundness  of  the  views  of  M.  DesMoulins  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  three  last-mentioned  genera*  rqects  the  theory  of 
that  naturalist,  who  pMposes  to  place  them  us  a  class  inter- 
mediate lietwi-tn  tilt?  Tunicata  and  Acepha!a  ;  brings  for- 
ward additional  evidence  to  show,  that  Birostrites  \^  iden- 
tical with  Sphcprulites  (its  nucleus  in  fact),  and  that  there 
are  two  very  large  and  lateral  muscular  impressionti,  a  pow- 
erful hingOt  and  a  ligament  of  a  force  equivalent  to  the 
ttiickncss  and  extent  of  the  valves.   M.  Deshayes concludes 
oy  declaring  his  opinion  of  the  inutility  of  Rudixtes  as  a 
r.imily,  rhaiaclerized  and  placed  as  it  was,  and  adds  thai  of 
the  three  genera  which  remain,  the  Spheruiites  and  the 
/ft)999«n7(r«  approach  very  closely  to  tho  C/iamtv,  in  which 
aituution  they  will  form  a  well  characteroed  small  family 
or  group.   CtdcBObit  he  observes,  havin;^  a  greater  relation- 
ship to  Crania  than  to  any  other  t;enus,  iui;;lit  be  witliout 
inponvenience  cxiraprt-heii(lc<l  in  the  l.uudy  to  wiiicb  tho 
latttT  Ifflunu-.  viz.  the  Pul/irthnmr/iiant  <rf  BlainviUe,  Or 
HrnrhtopijiLs  of  Lamarck  and  Cuvier. 
BIRR,  ur  I'ARSONSTOWN.  in  tho  Klag't  County 
in  Ireland,  atuated  in  the  parish  of  Birr  and  barony  of 
Bally  britt,  on  the  Birr  or  Comoor  river,  elose  to  its  oon- 
duence  witii  tlie  Little  Brusna,  a  considerable  stream 
fluwing  westward  trom  tho  Slicve  Bloom  mountains  to  the 
Shannon.  It  lies  in  y.\  7'  N .  lat.,  and  7*  51'  W.  long. ;  sixty- 
eight  Irish,  or  eighty-seven  English,  miles  from  Dublin.  The 
parish  contains,  according  to  the  Down  Survey,  4995  acres, 
S  roods.  Birr  is  not  a  Iwruugh  town  :  the  only  parliament  in 
which  it  has  ever  been  represented  was  that  of  James  II.  in 
iep'J.    From  iLs  central  situation  it  has  bcL-ii  di.stint;uisl)ud 
oy  the  title  o(  Umbilicm  Htbermce,  or  navel  of  Ireland; 
and  a  hollowed  :»tonc  used  to  be  shown  hero  as  the  identical 
•pot  nfeired  to  hy  the  appellation,  which  is  as  old  as  the 
tune  of  Otrald  Camhrensis.  Parsonstown  is  at  pnsent  the 
authorised  name  of  the  place,  and  seems  to  have  been  re- 
cognised as  such  occasionally  since  1621  ;  it  has,  however, 
b»'en  known  as  Hirr  siuco  the  iniddlo  of  the  bixth  century, 
when  Brendan,  a  disciple  uf  Fiuiau  of  Clonard,  founded  tlie 
monastery  here,  which  first  distinguished  it  ftom  its  sur- 
rounding localitiet. .  Birr  is  also  tlM  name  most  oommonly 
in  use.  as  well  as  tiiat  best  known  in  history.   During  the 
ninth  century,  the  most  disastrous;  in  narly  Irish  aniials, 
Birr  was  considerable  enough  to  afford  frequent  spoils,  both 
to  the  contending  native  tactions,  and  to  their  common  in- 
vaders the  Danes.  In  1 162  it  was  burned  downi  and  before 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century  was  granted  hy  Henry  1 1, 
to  Iheobald  Fitzwalter.  Pincema  Hiberniee,  ancestor  of  the 
great  Irish  house  of  Butler.    Its  original  possessors  had 
been  the  chiefs  of  Ely  O'Carrol.  in  wliich  territory  it  is 
situato«l,  and  they  di^putetl  the  tenure  m  successfully  with 
tho  new  proprietors  and  their  lessees,  that,  after  frequentlv 
changing  hands*  as  the  forces  of  either  party  provaile<l, 
Birr,  akm^  with  the  surrounding  district,  eame  at  length  by 
roynl  patent  into  the  possession  of  William  O'Carrol,  chief 
of  E!y  O'Carrol.  in  Ii57.    But  (he  na'.ive  owners  soon  for- 
feited their  barclU -vindicated  title  ;  uin!  m  IGI  J,  Ely  O'Car- 
rol, being  confiscated  anew,  was  uiade  shire-ground,  and 
disposed  of  to  Britisb  utidertakers  by  James  I.   Sir  Lau- 
rence FtaKms,  n  gmtleman  of  good  family  from  Norfolk, 
became  the  new  proprietor  in  1630.  The  castle  was  then 
standini:,  as  also  tlie  neighbouring  hold  of  Ballybritt;  both 
(  {  which  Itad  probably  been  erected  by  the  early  conquerors. 
Un  the  first  plantation  of  Luix  and  Ofaly.  Birr  had  been 
considered  as  lying  iu  Hunster,  Dor  does  it  seem  to  have 
been  includeil  in  the  King^a  Conn^  nntil  after  1604.  In 
the  hands  of  Sir  Laurence  Persons  ,  however,  it  soon  attained 
to  the  eminenoe  of  a  county  town,  and  became  important  as  a 
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stronghold  of  British  ii  lerest  thenceforth  to  the  RevolutioD 
of  1688.  Many  new  streets  were  budl  durmg  his  time ;  he 
added  liankcrs  and  a  barbican  to  the  castle ;  and  it  appears  by 
inquisition  that  at  his  death  there  were  in  the  town  ftve  water* 
mills.  When  the  civil  w«rs  broke  out  in  1641.  Biir  was  held 
for  the  English  by  its  proprietor  and  governor,  Captain  Wil- 
liam Parsons,  but  after  a  rather  severe  siege  he  was  obliued 
to  surrender  to  Heneral  Preston  for  the  Catholic  Confe- 
derates in  1642,  and  they  in  turn  were  dispossessed  by 
Ireton  for  the  Parliamentarians  in  1650.  Captain  Parsons, 
having  ultimately  kided  with  the  popular  party,  was  mtoied 
to  his  wasted  estates  two  years  after,  aim  the  town  of  Bitr 
seams  t^  have  recovered  so  rapi-lly  from  its  disasters  as  to 
have  become  a  place  of  some  not  i;  a<;  a  i  n  before  the  restoration. 
Some  of  the  merchants  i-,.sue(l  their  own  coinage  during 
these  times  :  and  in  16B2the  woollen  raanufiicture,  which 
was  for  a  long  time  afterwards  the  staple  trade  of  the 
town*  was  introduced.  In  the  succeeding  wan  of  1689.  Sir 
Laurence  Parsons,  being  suspected  of  disaflbction,  was 
directed  hy  the  government  of  .laraes  II.  to  render  bis  castle 
of  Birr  to  his  own  agent,  oae  Oxburgh,  who  had  raised  a 
ro\  alist  troop  of  hurse,  as  it  is  said,  out  of  the  rents  of  his 
employer, 'and  now  enjoyed  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army. 
Sir  Laurence,  standing  upon  terms,  was  adjudged  gnilty  of 
high  treason,  and  condemned  accordingly  ;  but  successive 
reprieves  delayed  the  execution  of  the  sentence  until  the 
next  year,  when  the  battle  of  tho  Bo>  tie  ;,'a\e  hiin  Ins  hbertv, 
an<l  resioretl  him  once  more  to  the  posseiitjoii  of  his  estates. 
BiiT  castle  had  still  to  endure  another  siege  by  Sanfleld* 
but  WHS  so  well  defended  by  Sir  Laurence's  lieutenants  in 
his  absence,  that  Ae  Irish  broke  np  their  batteries  after  the 
fust  day's  cannonade.  Th"  Tnivn  and  castle  were  then 
occupied  by  ^Villlan^a  ariu;. ,  uiiii  by  tbem  surrounded  with 
earthen  ratuparts. 

The  quar(er-ses.<iiuns  of  the  peace  are  held  here,  aiul  in  the 
sessions-house  is  also  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  every 
month  the  Court  Baron  of  the  manor,  before  a  aeneedh&l 
nominated  bv  the  Barl  of  Rosse.  Five  officers  of  healdi  ' 
are  appointed  annually,  whose  province  rxu-nli  as  well 
to  the  cleansing  of  the  »lrecta  and  gcuerul  p\inti cation  of 
the  town  as  to  the  superintendence  of  its  establishments 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick.  The  chief  object  of  architectural 
interest  in  Birr  is  the  castle,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Rosse,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  tower  held  by  the 
O'Carrols,  and  still  cmbracinf^  some  of  the  walls  battered 
hy  Sarsflcld's  cannon  :  here  are  some  curious  tapestries,  and 
a  few  good  pictures ;  but  Bur  Castle  is  mainly  distin- 
guished by  an  observator}%  amply  furnished  with  the  beat 
astronomical  apparatus,  added  by  the  jnresent  Lord  Oxmnn- 
town.  eldest  son  of  the  proprietor.  The  great  telescope  in 
said  to  he  larper  tlian  the  famous  one  of  Herschcl.  llie 
new  church  is  a  rather  (ine-lookin^  building,  in  the  Gothic 
.style,  with  a  tower  lOU  feel  hl-^U  :  tho  whole  cost  was 
about  SU'GO^.  The  old  church  has  ffma  to  ruin,  and  in 
1826  was  quite  dismimtled;  the  old  chapel  is  al.so  in  a  very 
decayed  state,  hut  the  new  Roman  CatWic  cbapel  is  a  hand- 
some Ckithie  stmctnre  of  cat  stone,  with  a  spire  1S4  feet  in 
height:  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation  was  laid  by  Lord 
Oxtuanluvvn  in  1817.  and  Catholics  and  Protestants  sub- 
scribed with  e<iual  liberality  to  the  erection  :  the  chapel  is 
dedicated  to  Saint  Brendan.  The  court-house,  jail,  and  ex- 
cise-office are  in  the  chief  street;  Duke  Scpiarc,  in  thcii 
vicinity,  is  ornamented  with  a  column  about  fifty  feet  bisn, 
supporting  a  statue  of  the  Duke  of  ComberlBna,  rabed  ny 
subscription  in  1747  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
Here  are  a  mendicity-house,  a  fevcr-huspital,  and  a  dis- 
pensary, supported  b^  voluntary  subscriptions  and  county 
preaentments.  There  is  also  a  charitablo  association  lor 
the  relief  of  distressed  housekeepers.  Birr  contains  ftom 
thirty  to  forty  streets  aiid  lanes,  and  has  three  bridges  over 
the  Birr  and  Brusna,  rivei-s.  Its  population  in  1821  was 
5106  persons,  and  in  1831  amounted  to  CjlM;  but,  as  tho 
adjoining  villages  of  Setlin,  Crinkle,  Bollindorra,  and  Bally- 
loughnane  lie  so  close  as  ulinost  to  COOftitUte  Sttbntbs^  the 
place  at  large  ia  in  reality  much  more  populous.  Birr  was 
formeriy  a  town  of  some  manufheturing  importance,  but 
the  woollen  trade  has  yielded  to  distillation,  which  has  lat- 
terly beuu  its  chil  l'  support  as  a  commercial  town.  Thu 
linen  trade  has  uUo  been  encoiirajjed.  but  the  situation  of 
Birr  is  not  likely  to  admit  of  much  commercial  prosperity, 
as  it  lies  too  far  from  the  Shannon  to  benefit  by  water- 
carriage,  and  is  still  so  near  other  towns  posseasiag  tbut 
advanta^,  as  lo  prevent  its  becoming  an  independent  iolaiMl 
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market.  The  barracks,  built  to  acronimodatp  2r>00men,  lie 
about  halt' a  tuilo  iiuui  thf  town,  ami  liavu  fcixty  atTf.s  of 
land  attached  for  hokiin<j  loviews.  The  mendl<  ity  Inn - 
schools  are  supported  patliy  by  subscription  and  tiie  libe- 
rality of  the  Elarl  of  Uosse,  and  partly  by  the  government. 
Thei«  w«ra,  in  ISM^  in  the  town  and  wbiirba,  20  schools 
of  various  kinds;  and  i ;  the  parish  of  liirrat  large,  31 
schools,  t\!acatin«^  abo  a  «)0  males  mJ  400  females. 
There  is  a  liubHi-  roailini;  juonj,  but.  no  regular  library. 
The  uei:;iil)uurliood  is  rich  and  Vfell  cultivated,  and  tlie 
gi'ntrv  and  proprietary  in  general  resident. 

(Tne  Picture  of  Paraonstotvn  fprivately  piinttd.  Dublin, 
l&i)iiStati:  Surp.  of  h'.>'i'  t  County ;  iirchdaU's  Mo- 
noft.  Rib.  :  Calendar  V  !*«Yjom«  for  Leitifter;  Ap- 
pt'ii'Jir  to  SWoiiif  R"jiur(  <  f  ('  ■fii  insnioners  uf  Edttcalion ; 
Pl-IUljic'.v  lJulloa">  iJiibLn  AiinaiukC  and  General  Re- 
gister of  Ireland for  1835  ;  CoinmunKOtion/ronJrelmti.) 

BISt;A'CHO.  [Ugostomvs.] 

BISC.W,  BISCATA,  or  VIZCA'YA,  LORDSHIP 
OF,  one  of  the  Basque  provinces  in  Spaia.  For  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  see  BAsqirE,  which  appears  to  be  the 

same  uonl:  thus  tbt  inhnl)i1arit-->  iii'1:;r  thntc  jirovincL's  atx- 
iiidiftV'itUtly  tailed  V'lziraii'.o^  and  ISasros.  Tiic  Ic'idsiiip 
of  Vizeaya  extends  from  42"  fj.')'  tt>  -Kl^  Jo'  X.  lat.,  and 
from  2"  30'  to  3-*  2.j'  W.  long. :  it  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  that  part  of  the  ocean  called  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the 
■outh  by  Alava  and  Old  Castile,  on  the  east  by  GuipuzcoB, 
and  on  the  west  by  Old  Castile.  The  territory  is  occu- 
pied by  raountain>,  with  numerous  narrow  valli  ys  and  well- 
cultivated  ])laiii-.  bctwtrii  tljcm,  which  give  lliu  cuun'.:)  a 
:-iii[:ularly  jjleaMUL:  a^ijiurt,  both  for  the  agrU' L;!^uri.^t  and 
lor  tiie  lover  of  the  picturesque.  Some  of  the  niountamit 
appear  like  aeTeral  hill;!  heaped  upon  one  another,  such  as 
that  of  Gonreya,  which  is  reckoned  to  reijuire  five  hours' 
walking  to  reach  the  top.  On  its  sununit  is  a  large  plain, 
which  Itirnishes  abundant  pa-sbin  to  rattle  during  the  sura- 
mor  luuntlis.  Near  Durango  there  are  other  mountains,  or 
ratbi-r  large  masses  of  calcareous  rocks,  riaivL-d,  and  of  very 
difticull  aseent.  Near  the  bar  of  PortugaleJc  J*,  the  lofty 
Senantejj,  an  immense  natural  pyramid,  which  puintii  out 
to  sailors  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  which  Bowles  con- 
siders to  be  an  extinct  volcano.  There  are  other  moun- 
tains, wbicfi  ti'rmir.aft'  in  V^aiL-  jjdiiil.-.  of  calcareous  roi-lc.-, 
vet  have  a  very  easy  slupe,  ajc  v.cll  Lullivated,  and  covered 
twith  neat  farms.  There  are  some  round  low  hills,  which 
are  inliabiled,  and  well  cultivated  to  the  summit. 

The  soil  rests  in  general  upon  rock  of  different  kinds, 
some  of  which  rises  ahove  it  in  immensa  masses  of  sand- 
stone, caTcareous  roclcs,  or  pure  marble.  The  marble  is 
ni  arly  Idark,  witli  white  spots  and  vriiis.  Several  torrents 
deacead  Iruia  t!ic  mountains,  whtcii  m  the  rainy  season 
have  a  full  stream.  !<ut  in  summer  arc  almost  dry.  The 
coast  is  very  abnipt  and  deeply  cut  in  dilterent  points, 
through  which  the  sea  penetrates  to  aconaderable  distance 
inland,  forming  riot  and  ports  for  fishing-boata  and  small 
trading-vessels.  The  principal  of  these  ports  are,  from 
east  to  \M'st,  Ufa,  ni'rnico,  I'li  iu  l  i,  ancl  Portugalete. 

Witli  llie  (  xt  cplioii  ul  the  arable  land  and  the  hare  sum 
mi's  i.l  ;l  highest  mountains,  the  pruvniti  is  covered 
with  natural  or  artiticial  woods  of  wild  holl)',  arbutus,  and 
oak.  Where  the  soil  is  not  deep  enough  for  laiaiog  large 
trees,  it  k  covered  with  anpimaa,  or  ftine,  and  sevend 
species  of  erica,  or  heath.  Tne  lower  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains, aio  plantrd  i  ;i\  and  chestnut,  Apple-trees 
grow  in  every  jml  ul  iht  province,  almost  witbiuit  cultiva- 
tion. Cherry-trees  grow  to  the  size  ol  a  hirge  elm, 
and  the  peaches  are  among  the  best  in  the  peninsula. 
There  are  several  species  of  pears,  two  of  currants,  and 
sevend  varieties  of  tigs  and  walnuts.  Strawberries  are  in- 
digenous in  Biscay ;  those  that  in'ow  wild  in  the  woods 
arc  not  vi  ry  lari:.'.  but  when  cultivated  in  the  nelLrbbour- 
hood  Ot  Bilbao  th^y  arc  of  the  best  in  Europe.  Tlu  kiN  Ik  n 
vegetables  are  i  \ci  IK  iit  and  plentiful,  partic.dnrl}  union-., 
wliich  ore  very  large  and  sweet.  In  the  territory  ol  H;l- 
bso,  Orduiia,  and  tl»  Encartaciones,  very  good  mnscat 
and  white  table  grapea  are  cultivated ;  and  likewise  the 
common  grape,  of  which  the  Biscayans  make  their 
chacoli,  or  win^.  S  mcof  the  vines  are  high,  and  planted 
by  the  side  of  ;lit  ni  i  1  or  near  the  farms ;  but  the  greatest 
part  Ol"  them  art  in..  .  iiv risini;  between  tbvi c  and  four 
feet  above  the  groutul.  The  chacoll  is  one  of  the  products 
which  gives  most  pmrit ;  but  as  the  municipal  authority 
flxea  the  price  for  saU-,  and  absolutely  prohibits  the  intro- 


I  duct  ion  of  any  other  wine  whilt!  it  Ja.st^.  tlie  farniii  onlj 
I  attends  to  the  quantity,  and  not  tlie  (juahty  ol  the  htjufli 
he  makes.  Bowles  says,  that  if  the  L'lapu  v.'cn'  albiwtd  tc 
ripen,  and  the  wine  to  ferment  completely,  chacoU  wouM 
be  a  parkUng  wine  little  inferior  to  champagne. 

Tiic  soil  of  Biscay  ia  in  geneial  clayey,  and  although 
fiom  time  immemonal  the  Ihniien  have  mixed  it  with  cal' 
careous  earth  to  render  it  lighter  and  more  fertile,  it  i* 
only  by  great  labour  that  it  is  rr  tidi  red  productive.  I;) 
October  the  earth  in  the  plain  i>  dni,'  up  in  large  L  iLn!>  and 
left  till  the  spring  in  that  state,  when  it  is  broken  to  pieces 
and  planted  with  Indian  corn,  pumpkin^i,  and  scarlet-nii:- 
ncrs.  This  crop  is  gathered  in  October,  when  wheat  is 
sown  ;  after  cutting  which,  in  the  following  August,  the 
soil  is  lert  bare,  and  produces  only  grass  for  the  rattU  .  Tlu' 
labour  on  the  low  hills  is  ditferrat. :  m  duly  ai.d  Au>,ust. 
the  turf  is  dui:  up  and  formed  into  henp.-.  uhich  being  hol- 
lowed arc  hiled  with  dry  brushwoc-d  and  burnt.  The 
a&hes  and  burnt  earth  arc  then  strewed  about.  The  three 
first  years  the  soil  produce*  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  in 
the  fourth  year  they  sow  it  with  lye,  and  ra  the  fifth  yrtb 
flax  ;  afterwards,  il  ].»  left  for  pastme-Lrconnd. 

All  the  province  ubuuuds  v^illi  game.  The  l  aitridges 
and  quails  are  exquisite.  There  are  also  \vi!d  (li)ve>.  s:):pes 
and  woodcuckji.  The  chimbo,  a  veiy  dehcate  bird  of  pas- 
sage, arrives  at  Biscay  in  August,  and  remains  there  till 
the  end  of  October.  Hares  are  not  very  abundant ;  hut 
deer  and  wild  labtnts  are  plentiful.  Wolves  are  very  ran  , 
and  it  is  still  a  greater  rarity  to  find  a  bear,  but  f(*\es  are 
jiU'iititul  everywhere.  The  o.\en  uf  Ibsi-av'  are  small,  but 
.<r.in'^,  ai.d  give  a  very  juiey  and  well-rtavinired  meat. 
Tla  re  arc  also  goats  and  a  few'  sheep.  The  sea  and  riven 
abound  in  delicate  fish,  not  inferior  in  flavour  to  tiiat  of 
Asturias  and  Qalida. 

Biscayis  very  rich  in  minerals:  the  most  common  is  iron, 
which  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  tlie  province.  The 
richest  mine,  and  that  which  contains  the  nu)>i  malleable 
metal,  i-.  that  u;' .Somoro^lro.  Kverx  bodv  i>  ailo'.'.  ed  to  dig 
out  the  ore,  to  take  any  quantity  he  pleases,  and  to  trans- 
port it  where  he  plaases,  without  paying  any  duty.  A  hun- 
dred pounds  of  ore  produce  Irom  thir^  to  thir^-five  pounds 
of  iron. 

Tb.r  pnpulation  of  Biscav  is  reckoned  bv  Miiiano  (1826,. 
.al  ia2,(R.>Uiubalii1aids,  aiid'by.Malte  Hrutiat  133,tK)0,  distri- 
buted in  one  tity.  twenty  towns,  seventy  anteiLrk-ias,  and 
ten  valleys  or  republics.  The  only  city  in  the  province  is 
Oidufia,  and  the  principal  villa  or  town  is  Bilbao^  tiM  cspi- 
tal  of  the  province ;  but  the  whole  province  appears  one 
large  town  composed  Of  isolated  fivms,  a  Certain  number  of 
which  forms  a  parish  with  a  elr.irch  in  the  centre.  Thr  house* 
are  in  general  two  storic-s  biu'h :  the  srcund-Huur  is  uhed 
for  the  cattle,  cellaring, and  liie  imjilements  ol  agriculture ; 
the  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  lamiiy,  and  in  the  second 
the  grain  and  fruits  are  preserved.  Every-  house  has  an 
oven,  a  kitchen-garden,  an  orchard,  and  a  certain  portion  of 
arable  land  and  woodland.  In  dinner  times,  the  houses  were 
built  of  stone  to  the  tirst  floor,  and  the  semnd  of  \vi»>h!  ;  but 
at  present  they  are  all  of  stonp,  floored  vviih  wocd.  It 
is  tne  greatest  rarity  tt)  sk'  a  mined  house,  while  new  one> 
are  often  built.  The  greatest  part  of  the  farms  are  cul- 
tivated by  their  owner>»,  who  are  called  ecAejaunac,  that 
is,  lords  of  the  house,  in  possession  of  whose  family  they 
have  been  firom  time  inunemorial,  as  every  family  con- 
sidcrsit  a  disgrace  to  sell  the  patrimonial  house  In  general, 
the  name  of  the  family  expres.'^es  the  sittiaiam  or  tome 
other  circumstance  of  the  house  ;  henee  the  nunu  s,  Ecluihize. 
Goicochea,  Goyeneche,  &c.    In  this,  as  in  all  the  northern 

Jirovincesof  Spain,  are  found  those  old  cditices called  Solateti, 
rom  the  founders  of  which  the  antient  nobility  descend. 
These  buildings  are  of  very  simple  construction,  flanked  by 
strong  towers:  at  pre>eiil  very  feiv  of  them  exist.  Tli'e 
greatest  pai1  of  theiii  have  been  d,-.>troyed  ju  times  of  civil 
discord, and  others  have  bee-.i  altered  to  suit  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  owner  rather  than  plea&e  his  vanity.  The 
ownersof  these  houses  are  called  Parientes  Mayorea,  and 
are  by  all  their  relations  considered  as  the  heads  of  thet: 
respective  families.  Some  ofthesefamihes  were  the  founders 
of  the  churches,  have  received  the  titlies,  and  appointed 
the  ministers  to  serve  in  them,  from  a  time  which  wa.s  said 
to  be  immemorial  livo  centuries  ago.  Beyond  lias  pnri- 
lege,  and  the  influence  which  their  riclies  may  give  them, 
they  possess  no  other,  nor  arc  tliey  condderedaaauperioiaby 
any  other  independent  although  poorer  (aimer*  The  eativ 
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adueatioo  which  the  peopl*  give  to  their  childrea  at  home 
more  calculated  to  harden  their  bodies  than  to  develop 

t!u!ir  mental  faculties  ;  but  at  a  later  periinl  they  send  fl  i  i.i 
t'»  cuUoycs,  whure  they  re-ceiM;  thu  ncia*sary  instnuUuii. 
Tiu-  (laughters,  ovoii  of  the  richest  p^rsnns,  arc  employcil 
ill  all  the  aieai»l  labours  of  the  hoaaehold.  and  prido  tiieto- 
Mflves  on  their  skill  in  these  matters.  Bowles  says,  that 
uhen  l.e  visited  that  cauntry  hr>  imagined  himself  trans- 
(orre«l  to  iLic  pd,lii.ui.ul  age;  and  aoiis,  *  Whoever  seeks 
native  siiuplicity.  health,  and  real  Ita;)i<iiic'!is.  will  un- 
Uoubtedly  lind  tlicsii  blessing  in  theiie  mountains;  it  is  in 
them  that  he  will  find  ia  i^oncnU  a  people,  if  not  opulL-nt, 
really  contented,  true  patriots,  and  not  serviloljr  submitting 
to  the  power(\it.  Eveiy  otie  poBseiaes  something ;  and,  in 
jicneral,  it  c mh  '  •, ml  disKrafcful  to  be  a  IwpRar.'  AUhoiifjh 
iUiu<;s  have  ^really  uUered  Muce  Bowles's  lime  (1780),  it  is 
not  rurc  to  find  fui'uilieb  who  Still  preserve  the  simplieity  of 
manuera  here  dc!>iTibcd. 

The  climato  of  Bi'>ray  is  in  general  damp  and  rold,  hut 
so  sahibriauii.  saysi  Bowles,  that  if  it  Wei«  not  for  the  dis. 
eaAc's  whicli  ihc  ]»  '^plecoutracl  from  excessive  eniins;  during 
tli-'ir  1'  -M'.  i!-,  jjlix-i  ;  w  s  would  be  uiniost  useless.  Al- 
tltout;h  they  driuk  m  prt>t>.>rtion,  it  is  a  very  rare  thin,;  to 
sas  a  Biscayan  dnink.  [Fur  the  history,  government,  and 
iansungeof  the  Bucayans,  see  Basquk.] 

I^dro  el  Cruel,  having  been  expelled  fWim  Spain  by  his 
V>i-..tti.  r  T'liiiiji:  •,  souglit  assistance  from  the  gallant  son  of 
JMu.ir  1  111.  ol  Knjjland,  known  by  the  name  of  tl>e  HLick 
l*niu-i'.  and  prouus>  li  l.uii,  nlhiT  (.ivmirs.  tlu'  lM<i- 

uliip  ol  Biscay  a,  if  he  restored  hini  to  the  tliroiie.  A  tier  the 
battle  uf  Najera,  in  which  the  allied  furceH  conquered  the 
Castilian  traops.  Pedro  sent  hi*  minister  Ayala  with  the 
Bironts  of  the  Black  Prinee  to  Bilbao,  but  the  Bi^cayans 
refiisod  I  J  id  ait  ii  fareiRn  prince  for  their  lord."  Sume 
historiaa^  i>ay  that  the  refusal  was  tlie  efll>ct  uf  the  secret 
:.ntri«;ueH  uf  PedvOt  n  tiling  which  his  charaeter  renders  not 

improbable. 

( Mifiano;  I}icri'marioGi'ogTdficodelaAcademici;Jin\r\css 
Jntrodtu^cioH  d  la  Hittona  A'atunii,  y  d  la  Qtogrqfia 

ISC  AY.  BAY  OF.  is  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  whieh  washes  the  northern  cua^-ts  of  Spain,  and 
divides  them  from  the  western  coasts  of  France.    Its  open- 
ing, which  is  directed  to  the  N.  W.,  isvety  wide:  the  two 
extreme  points,  (Jape  Ortegal  (about  8^  W.  of  Greenwich) 
"ind  the  isle  of  U-liaiit  (called  by  the  French  Oucssant).  at 
the  western  extn  tiiity  of  France,  are  upwards  of  400  miles 
!i-t;i:a  tiMiii  '  HI  h  otUer.    From  tin- uih  uiujj^  the  bay  gra- 
dually becomes  narrower,  the  coast  of  France  trendmjj  to 
the  S.E^  while  that  of  Spain  continnes  nearly  in  a  due 
eastern  direetion ;  but  even  at  the  ini^ermost  extremity  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Bidasott,  the  bc  nndary  river  between 
Sh  iii:  and  France,  and  tli;it  uf  lln'  Scvrc  NiortniNO,  it  i_-  ' 
^tiA  upwanii  of  200  miles  v.  ide,    A  litie  drawn  frons  H.  Jcau  : 
de  1..UZ,  situated  at  the  western  extreitnty  of  the  Pyrenees,  | 
lo  the  midtllo  of  another  whicik  unites  Capo  Ortegal  with 
the  isle  of  Ushant,  would  measure  soroewbl^  lenUMI  400 
milen,  which  is  tbe  length  of  the  gulf. 
Tlie  shores  which  eiielose  thii  bay  vary  greatly  in  cha- 
ft  r.    Beginning  with  Cape  OrlcL^al,  and  euiiliiiuirii;  along 
the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Spain  as  I'ar  Uis  the  muulh  uf  the 
Bidasoa  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  they 
are  todty  and  elevated,  sometimes  rising  to  several  hundred 
feet,  and  cut  by  numerous  short  inlets,  which  in  several 
places*  form  excellent  harbours.    This  rtx-ky  coast  extends 
upwanls  of  300  mile*.    The  shores  of  France  present  a 
iliilVrciit  aspect.    From  the  Bk1,i>  la  lo  the  (Itroiide,  upwards 
ot  J.OU  miles,  tiiey  are  sandy  and  low.  lined  by  an  uninter- 
mpted  series  uf  sandy  downs,  by  which  numerous  lakes  are 
aepamted  from  the  sea.  Tbere  is  not  a  single  hatliour  on 
■11  this  coast  except  thofw  Ibnned  by  the  embouchures 
of  the  rivers  Adonr  and  Girondr-:  il:.>  i;a>>;n  d'Arci  dioM, 
which  lies  nearly  at  :in  equal  diaJauce  from  I'lu  li,  is  li  udly 
tu'r  ('«siVjle  to  t^•^h;!l^r-boats.    To  the  north  ot"  tin.-  Gironde  the 
shore  l  ouiLtiues  to  be  low,  but  instead  of  bcuig  sandy  it  is 
marshy,  and  at  np  graii  ftom  the  beach  a  fine 

aU^tlr  undulating  eountif  eamnaniBH.  The  marshy 
gnmnd  is  in  genetsl  flm  and  cnttivated,  or  used  as  pas- 
ture ;  but  it  is  in  some  jdacc.-N  intersectefl  by  salt  pools,  from 
vihich  immense  qmintitus  i<l'  salt  are  procured  not  only 
ffr  the  cnisumptinti  o(  Fraii'-e,  but  also  for  exportation. 
The  eoa^  continues  as  far  as  tbu  bay  of  Morbihan  and  the 
patimnla  ot  Quibemi,  about  200  rniUn.  The  remainder  of 


the  French  coast  along  the  Bay  of  Biscav,  about  120  miljf 
in  leni^th.  is  rather  high,  but  eommonljr  of  very  moJo' 
i.ite  elevation,  and  only  rocky  in  a  few  plaoOS.    In  this  pal 
tiiere  are  several  ^uod  liiirtHiuis. 

N  )  islands  l  ui  i  .xks  occur  alon^  tl:e  co.ist  of  Spain,  noi 
alijii<;  that  of  France  south  of  the  Gironde.  But  to  the 
north  of  this  river  there  are  some  eonsideraUe  islands  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore.  Such  are  the  isles  of  Ol^ron 
and  R6,  which  form  tbe  harbours  of  Rochfurt  and  Ro- 
chelle,  and  those  uf  Noirniouticr  and  Bouiii.  all  ot  which 
are  rather  low  and  marshy.  The  rocky  island  of  Dieu  or 
D' Yeu  lies  farther  off  from  the  shore.  This  part  of  the  coast 
is  lined  bv  several  shoals,  but  is  free  6om  locka.  Wostof 
the  bay  orQaiberon  the  islands  are  smaller  but  mere  nn- 

meroiis,  mid  t!ie  rocks  frequent.  The  most  considerable 
islnndsuiv  B'  lle  I>le  and  the  r<x:kv  and  uliiio^t  ijiMccesMble 
U-'-iant, 

i'ho  river.-  w  hwh  run  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  tbe  shorn 
uf  Spain  have  a  sn<ii  t  courao,  otigfaMrtnig  cohimonly  twentjf 
or  tbiitjr  miles,  and  perfaapo  never  KMra  than  forty  miles, 
from  the  coast,  so  that  here  the  basin  of  .this  gtilf  extends 

only  a  i^hort  distnnci-  iid.itul.  l?ut  it  is  oilierwise  in  France 
the  \v.itci-s  from  more  tiian  half  the  surface  of  France  (Ind 
their  way  to  this  part  ( t  the  ocean,  and  the  upper  course  of 
the  Iy>ire  is  fully  200  miles  distant  from  the  sea  to  which  its 
waters  descend.  Besides  the  Loire  and  its  numeroitt  tri 
butaries.  the  Bay  of  Biscay  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, by  means  of  its  ffistuary.  called  the  Gironde,  and  some 
rivers  of  less  magnitude,  as  the  Ationr  near  Hasonne,  the 
Charante  near  Rochefort,  the  Sivre  Niurtaiso,  opposite  the 
isle  of  R^,  the  Vilaine  to  the  eost  of  tho  bay  of  Moriiibail, 
and  the  Blavet  below  Orient. 

The  eommeree  carried  on  fn  tbe  haibonrt  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  is  consideralde.  Spain,  however,  fiimishes  only  a 
small  portio!!  oi  iIk-  exports,  ou  inj^  to  the  height  of  the 
mountains  wliiidi  divide  its  numerous  ami  excellent  har- 
bours from  tlie  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and 
the  difficulty  and  expensiveness  of  the  transport  of  heavy 
commodities.  From  the  inland  provinces  only  wo(»l  is 
brought  to  the  ports  of  Sanlander  and  Bilbao ;  the  produce 
of  the  coast  itself  is  not  considerable,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
fruits.  But  more  than  half  of  the  products  of  the  soil  of 
Fr.iDcc,  and  i;eariy  the  same  portion  of  its  manufactur«a, 
arc  cxportcl  froni  the  harbours  of  Bayonne.  Bourdeaux, 
La  Rocltclle,  Nanttf,  V.inncs,  and  Orient;  end  great  quan* 
tities  of  foreign  merchandise  aro  reodved  by  the  same 
way. 

The  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  ri-,>an  would  In^  easy 
and  safe  ou  account  of  the  gr«ai  width  of  the  hny  and  the 
absence  of  rocks  and  shoals,  if  itt  VMers  during  strong 
western  and  north-western  winds  mre  not  extremely  agi 
tated,  and  fbnned  into  high,  short,  and  btroken  mvvn ;  on 
this  account  it  is  nearly  mtich  feared  by  navignt' rs  as 
the  Cape  of  G.>od  Hope.  Tins  effect  is  probably  mauily 
produced  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  bay.  Its  wide  opening 
allows  at  once  an  immense  volume  of  water  to  be  brought 
into  it  by  the  western  inndsi  to  which  at  its  innermost  ex 
tremity  it  opposes  a  lon»,  rasnlar,  unbroken  line  of  coast, 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  opening  of  tho  bay,  and 
throwim^  back  all  ll;e\oluine  of  w.ater  wdiich  is  cast  upoti 
it.  .Such  itnmen-e  masses  of  water  pushed  towards  the 
centre  ofthe  bay  with  grt>at  force  must  necessarily  disturb 
its  surface  to  a  considerable  depth-  This  agitation  of  the 
bay  is  probably  s^mietimes  increaaed  by  the  current  which 
runs  along  the  whole  of  its  shores.  This  ctirrent.  like  that 
w  hich  is  called  by  Major  Rcnncll  the  North  Atriean  or  Gui- 
nea Current,  originates,  as  it  seems,  in  the  sea  north-west 
ol  Capes  Fiiii-ti  rre  and  Ort'H^al,  and  is  commonly  very  sen- 
sible at  both  of  ih'  h  •  p  unts,  running  sometimes  twenty-six 
miles  per  day.  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  and  upwards  from 
the  sKore.  It  continues  along  the  northern  coast  of  Spain 
to  the  ea.>t,  then  turns  northward  and  north- vestward  along 
the  shores  of  France,  and  when  it  arrives  at  th»  point  » Imro 
the  B  iy  of  Biscay  and  the  British  Channel  join,  it  -^IkhI.^ 
acro^  tho  mouth  ofthe  latter,  brushing  and  sometimes  en- 
closing the  Scilly  Islands.  It  taeii  bends  farther  west,  and 
approaehes  the  const  of  Ireland  between  Cape  Camsoro  and 
Cape  Clear,  wnenee  it  bends  to  the  wmth-west  and  soutii, 
till  it  j  ins  the  >rtli  .\f,  ic.in  mrrcnt,  vorforming  a  cora- 
Icte  rotation  lictwccn  S;iaiu,  I'l-ance,  Ireland,  and  the  At 
uit:c  Ocean  at  l:n  i;e.  This  current  is  hanlly  perceptible 
after  a  loiiij  interval  of  moderate  winds;  but  nfier  hard  and 
continual  gales  from  the  wcsi  it  is  (bit  in  ci>nAidi>rabto 
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itrengtii  «t  the  Scilly  Island.s  and  tliu  aouthcm  coast  ol' 
Irdand,  and  causes  on  both  points  considerable  loss  of  life 
»nd  property,  \\hc:\  vt-ssfls  have  been  carncil  out  of  their 
way  by  it,  and  thick  weather  preveiitii  llii;ir  stttmg  them- 
s.-K  fs  riijlit  by  a:i  observation.  This  branch  of  the  North 
African  current  is  called  Rennell's  Cuireot,  ia  honour  of 
this  indefatigable  geo^pher.  iReimeirs  Ittvettigatio/i 
tif  the  Current*  m  the  Atlantie  OeeoH.) 

BISCHWILLER,  or  BISCHWEIIXER,  a  town  in 
Franco,  in  flic  dcjiartmriit  of  Bas  Rhin  i  T-owcr  Rhine on 
thu  light  or  south  bank  of  tlie  Modtr,  a  small  feeder  of 
the  Rhine.  It*  distance  from  Paris  by  the  read  is  pro- 
bably about  276  miles.  It  is  in  48"  46'  N.  lat.  and  7*  52' 
£.  long. 

This  town  is  not  fortified :  it  has  a  church  situated  on  a 
•mall  elevation,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  castle  surrounded 
by  a  moat«  (Expilly.)  The  trade  of  the  town  is  consider- 
able. Some  years  since  it  consisted  in  the  prejparation  of 
madiier,  beat  ing  hemp,  founding  in  copper  and  iron,  and 
niaking  bricks,  tiles,  and  pottery,  olay  for  which,  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  was  procured  in  the  environs.  (Enq/clo- 
pidie  Mithoaique.)  Of  late  years  some  of  these  branches  of 
nnnu&cturing  industry  seem  to  have  been  superseded  or 
eclipsed  hy  the  inenjasc  of  \veavin<j.  Tile  looms  of  Biscdi- 
wiiler  now  produce  cloth  for  ioldier^'  clothing,  linsey- 
woolsey,  bed-ticking,  and  worsted  gloves :  woollen-yam  is 
Hpun;  hemp  and  nudder  arc  still  ctdtivated;  and  ropes, 
oil,  and  leatlier  are  made.  Iron  was  fennerly  procured  in 
the  neighhourhood,  but  we  are  not  aware  whether  the  mine 
Is  now  worked.  Peat  has  been  lately  dug.  The  population 
in  1832  was  5927- 

BISCUIT  fGemian,  Zuetbach  ;  Dutch,  Scheepsbeschutt  ; 
Dauisli,  Skihstvebak;  Swedish.  Skevpsbrod ;  French, 
timcmt;  Italian,  Biscotto,  Uatetta;  Spanish,  BixeochOt 
Galleta  ;  Portuguese,  Biteoito;  Ruas,  Sort,  Snu^er; 
Latin,  JPanie  Bitcoclus  Nauticus),  a  kind  of  bread  made 
usually  in  ttie  form  of  flat  cakes,  in  onler  to  in-uro  their 
being  deprived  of  moisture  in  the  bakin;^.  which  circnni- 
stance  is  necessary  for  presnrving  thcni  lit  for  u»e  during 
the  c  ontinuance  of  long  vojages.  The  use  of  this  kind  of 
bread  on  land  is  indeed  pretty  general  as  a  matter  of 
luxury ;  but  at  sea,  biscuits  ate  an  article  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity, since  bread,  in  the  morp  ordinary  form  in  which  it 
is  used  on  shore,  would  speedily  becuine  mould  v  and  unfit 
for  food. 

The  name  biscuit  is  evidently  derived  from  the  nature  of 
the  processes  to  which  this  kind  of  bread  was  formerly  sub- 
jected. The  two  bakings  then  used  are  no  longer  found 
necessary,  but  the  name,  although  thus  rendered  insppro- 
piiate,  has  been  continued. 

The  same  name  is  applied,  inappropriately  also,  to  seve- 
ral articles  made  by  coiilcctionerx,  such  .Ts  -.ixjnL'e-lnvcnits. 
Naplea-biscuit*,  tiie  form  and  composition  of  which  it 
does  not  appear  necessary  to  describe  any  further  than  by 
saying  that  they  arc  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  that  they 
are  not  reduced  by  baking  to  the  state  of  dryness  which 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  ncccss.iry  ((iiality  of  bi-cuitsin 
their  ordinarj-  form.  Many  other  kinds  of  lancy  biscuits 
ure  indeed  made  to  which  this  (juaiity  is  given,  and  which  I 
are  swcctenc<l  and  variouslv  composed  so  as  to  gratify  the 
palate.  Our  description  of  biscuit-making  will  be  confined 
to  that  kind  which  forms  a  principal  p««t  of  the  food  of 
seamen,  and  which  is  for  tnat  reason  usually  known  as 
ship-bread  or  biscuit. 

When  intended  for  this  use.  biscuits  are  most  commonlv 
made  of  the  meal  of  wheat  from  whlcii  only  the  roaiM'st 
bran  has  heen  separated.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  be  too 
porticulu"  in  the  selection  of  meal  for  tnis  purpose,  since 
any  damage  to  which  it  may  have  been  subject,  either  beforo 
or  after  heini;  i^round,  would  prevent  mseuthi,  however 
carefully  made,  from  keepin?  Mund  for  any  lenij^th  of  time, 
nie  preparation  of  sea-biseuit  is  carried  on  as  a  snb^tantive 
braneli  of  business  in  almost  every  port  to  which  vosels 
resort  which  are  engaged  in  trading  with  distant  countries. 

The  laigest  biseut-manufactoiies  are  those  maintained 
by  |p»TeinnMnt  tat  supplying  the  navy.  The  scale  upon 
which  these  are  earriea  on  is  such  as  to  make  it  of  ftreat 
importnnr-<»  to  intmdnre  into  the  process  every  simplicity 
compatible  witli  the  ^'dodnessof  the  articles;  and  attempts 
have,  with  this  view,  been  made  from  time  to  lime,  lu  order 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  labour  in  the  establishments.  It 
doea  not  ^^ear  that  fliese  Mtempts  can  have  been  very 
successful,  since  tlM  piocem  now  used  in  the  great  bake- 


house at  Dt  piford  is  identical  with  that  employed  Vnm 

forty  years  a^o.  and  whid)  n  as  follows 

Meal  and  \\ater  being  mixed  tor^ether  in  pro-  ot  tions 
necesiisan'  for  giving  the  due  deijree  of  consistency  to  the 
dough,  it  is  kneaded  in  the  foilowmg  manner: — The  dough 
is  placed  ujion  a  wooden  platlumi,  about  six  feet  sauare, 
tlxed  hoi  i/oiitally  a  few  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  bak^ 
house,  and  against  the  wall.  A  wooden  roller,  or  staff.  fiv« 
inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet  long,  has  one  end  fixed 
by  means  of  a  staple  and  eye  fo  the  wall,  at  a  convenient 
distance,  at  the  middle  of  that  side  which  is  against  th« 
wall,  above  the  level  of  tlie  platform,  and  its  other  end 
overhangs  by  two  feet  the  outer  edge  of  the  platfomL 
Having  a  certain  play  by  means  of  the  staple  and  eye,  this 
roller  can  be  made  to  traverse  the  surface  of  the  platform, 
and  when  the  dough  is  placed  upon  it.  the  roller  is  used 
so  as  to  knead  it  by  indenting  upon  it  lines  radiatitit:  in  a 
semicircle  from  the  staple.  To  perform  this  kneading  pro- 
cess, a  man  seats  himself  upon  the  overhanging  end  of  the 
roller,  and  proceeds  with  a  riding  motion  raMslcwards  and 
fon\  ards  through  the  scnidreular  range  until  flie  dough  is 
sufficiently  Icneaded. 

In  this  state  the  dough  is  cut  bv  large  knives  into  slices 
which  are  sjibdivided  into  small  lumps,  each  snffieietit  for 
makin;^  a  biscuit.  In  mouldinc;  thebe  small  iumpH, 
is  done  b)'  hand,  the  doiii;!)  undergoes  a  further  degree  ui 
kneading,  and  at  length  receives  the  form  of  the  biscuit. 
The  men  who  thus  fashion  the  dough  make  two  of  these 
cakes  at  the  same  time,  working  with  each  hand  inde- 
pendently of  the  other.  When  this  part  of  the  work  is 
completed,  the  two  pieces  which  liave  been  smuiltaneo;isly 
prepared  are  placed  one  on  the  other  and  handed  over  to 
another  workman,  by  whom  the  two  together  are  stamped 
witli  a  toothed  iii-.trumeni.  the  use  of  which  is  to  allow  the 
equable  dissipation  of  moisture  through  the  holes  from  all 
parts  of  the  biscuit  during  the  baking.  Tlie  biscuits  are 
then  senarated  by  another  workman,  who  places  tliem  on  a 
particular  spot  of  a  small  table  standing  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  oven,  so  that  each  biscuit  can  l)e  taken  up  in  its  turn 
without  the  necessity  of  his  looking  for  it,  by  the  man  who 
supplies  the  oven.  The  office  performed  by  this  man  is 
that  of  chucking  the  biscuits  in  succession  upon  the  peeL 
which  is  held  by  another  man  whose  business  is  to  arrange 
them  in  the  oven.  This  peel  is  a  flat  thin  board,  a  few 
inche-  ^riuaie.  wli.ch  can,  by  means  of  a  long  handle,  be 
slidden  over  the  tloor  of  the  oven,  so  as  to  deposit  aad  ar- 
range the  biscuits  thereon.  The  greatest  nicety  ia  requited 
on  the  part  of  the  man  who  thus  chucks  the  biscuits  on  the 
peel,  and  he  could  not  perfbrm  this  evolution  with  the 
necessarj- degree  of  precision  if  he  were  at  any  time  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  eye  from  the  peel  in  search  of  the  biscuit. 
Tlie  oven  is  by  these  nu  ans  «tippUed  at  the  l«te  of  SCVCn^ 
biscuits  in  one  minute. 

The  mouth  of  the  oven  is  necessarily  open  during  the 
time  of  its  being  chaigcd ;  the  heat  is  therefore  greater 
at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of  that  operation,  and 
besides  this,  the  biscuits  first  deposited  are  of  course  a 
lonirer  time  exposed  to  heat  than  the  rest.  To  remedy  the 
iireL'iilanty  that  iniL'ht  be  tlius  occasioned,  the  pieces  ol 
douirh  are  <;radually  and  regularly  made  of  smaller  bulk, 
so  that  the  effect  (H  the  eoofor  oven  during  a  ahocter  time 
is  equalized. 

when  sulBetently  baked,  the  biscuits  are  placed  in  the 

warm  atmosphere  of  rooms  'uhich  are  well  vrntilateil  . 
over  t!:e  o\etis,  and  remain  there  until  jiertVetly  dry.  Iti 
1hi?>  s!:t'e  it  is  found  that  only  one  huiulre<l  and  t-.v  o  pounds 
of  bi>cuits  are  procured  from  one  hundred  and  twehe 
pounds  of  meal. 

BISCUIT,  in  potteiy,  ia  a  term  used  to  denote  porcelain 
as  well  as  the  commoner  kinds  of  earthenwares  at  a  certain 
stafre  of  the  manufacturinir  process.  To  render  them  tit 
i'or  most  parjioses.  it  la  iieceasiaiy  that  earlhenwarfs  should 
be  covered  witii  a  glaze,  which  is  a  vitreous  coatinir.  a:  ; 
hence  arises  the  necessity  for  subjecting  them  twice  to  the 
action  of  heat  in  fUnaces.  The  first  baking  is  neee«saiy 
in  Older  to  preserve  the  shape  and  tejdure  of  the  piecei, 
since  in  these  respects  they  would  be  altered  through  the 
absorption  of  the  w.afer  from  the  ijlaze,  which  must  bt-  iis^  .1 
in  a  fluid  form.  Aeilher  would  it  be  jxissible,  for  tiif^iams- 
reason,  to  apply  painting,  or  to  transfer  printed  pattern-^  to 
their  surfaces  in  the  green  state,  f.  e.  previously  to  tiring. 
It  is  alter  this  first  baking,  and  previous  to  the  application 
of  the  gbue  and  of  embellishments,  that  these  waica  receive 
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of  biscuit,  vbieh  m  giv«n  from  itue  raMmblanec 
whieh  fbey  bear  m  ooloar  and  apparent  texture  to  shir  - 

^TiT_fl.  Ttio  sernnil  (Irini;  is  noccs>arv  in  onU'r  to  vitrify 
the  <;l;i7,e,  aiirl  to  tiring  oul  tlio  niutallic  colours  wliicli  arc 
use<l  for  einbelhslniij;  fartlifiiwyre--. 

Tlie  beat  of  the  ti»tovcn  must  be  at  least  equal  to  that 
employed  Ibr  the  vitrification  of  the  k^ozc,  and  for  this  rea- 
son :  as  soon  as  that  decree  of  heat  to  which  earthenwar»ia 
have  been  already  Hubjccted  is  passed,  a  further  de^n^c  of 
nhrinkins;  oc<'urs,  whit  h  would  occu'-iou  the  i:lazc  to  c  rack 
and  peel  off,  au  eilect  which  wiil  not  b«  produced  Ly  a  repe- 
tition of  the  decree  of  beat  that  has  been  once  applied.  It 
is  a  prqwriy  of  olay  to  contract  when  sulyected  to  any  de- 
gree of  beat  greater  than  it  bas  previouflly  bonie  but  short 
of  tho  point  of  fusion,  and  to  continue  at  that  same  state  o** 
contraction  at  every  other  tonipcniture  which  is  not  above 
tho  degret!  of  heat  to  which  it  has  once  been  sul>jc(  te<l, 
and  by  which  its  actual  state  of  contraction  has  bcun  pro- 
duced. 

Eartbeaw«s»  in  the  atate  of  biaeutt  ie  permeable  to  water, 
irhieh  howerer  it  imbibea  without  under;roin^  any  altera- 
tion of  textiiro.  Tliis  quality  Rts  it  for  being  uswl  in  tho 
cooling;  oftlui'is,  which  ofl'ect  I*  produced  through  the  rapul 
f'\ap<>rati<>n  t'roiu  the  outer  Burbce.  (Laidner*!  Ollbinet 
Cyctopmlia,  vol.  xxvi.) 

BISIIAREEN  it  the  common  name  of  Mveral  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  moaoUin  desert  between  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  trfbes  eomprited  under 
thi«  name  are  masters  of  the  desert  lyin<^  l)ot\v(.  L'n  tlio  Waily 
Naby  (about  21°  N  lat.).  to  tho  moulii  of  the  Aibara  oV 
Taca/zo  (about  IS"^  N.  iat.) ;  hut  they  are  also  found  to  llie 
north  of  Wady  Naby,  where  they  are  mi.xed  with  the  Ababde 
tribee,  to  whom  Uie  country  north  of  Wady  Nabv  is  con- 
sidered to  belong;.  To  the  south  some  of  the  fiishareen 
tribes  arc  met  with  as  far  as  Massuah  or  Massowa  (16°  N. 
Iat.)  on  \\w  Rijd  .Sea,  and  here  they  a»e  mixed  with  their 
southern  neighbour,  tho  Hadcndoa. 

In  their  manner  of  lifo  they  .tre  Beduins,  though  evi- 
dently not  of  Arabian  ortgin.  In  winter  they  pasture  their 
camels  and  sheep  on  Ae  momitalns  near  the  Ked  Sea,  where 
the  rain  produces  plenty  of  herbatre  in  the  beds  oftlie  winter 
torrents:  but  in  suuuuur,  whun  tlie  ^'ra^.^  is  dried  up  m  tho 
de-p.-t,  tluy  are  obligoil  to  doscfml  to  the  Nile  to  feed  their 
cattle  on  the  herbage  along  the  banks  ot  tho  i«trcaras. 

They  live  entirely  upon  milk  and  Hcsh,  much  of  which 
they  oat  mw.  A  n»w  of  them  occasionally  visit  Denr  or 
Assouan  with  wnna.  sheep,  and  ostnch-feathen :  the  ostrich 
is  common  in  their  mountains,  anil  their  senna  of  the 
best  kind.  In  exchange  they  take  )«hirts  and  dhurra,  the 
grains  of  which  they  swallow  raw  as  a  dainty,  aud  never 
make  it  into  bread. 

Several  ot  tlic  Btsharoen,  though  Beduins,  do  not  neglect 
ajpricultuie.  They  npeir  to  the  banlts  of  the  Athara  imme- 
diately  after  the  inandaliDn  to  sow  dhnrra  and  Iddncy-b^s, 
and  remain  th.  re  till  the  harvest  is  got  in,  when  they  ratoim 
to  the  mountains. 

They  are  a  gi>ud-iookin(^  race  of  people,  rcsomblinp  the 
Ababde.  Their  women  arc  rather  handsome,  of  a  dark- 
brown  complexion,  with  beautiful  eyes  and  finetaeth ;  their 
persons  are  slender  andel^ant;  they  mix  in  company  with 
stren^rs.  and  are  reported  to  be  of  very  depraved  habits. 
The  dn  ss  of  both  sexes  oonsists  only  of  a  dammour  shivt. 

Their  encampments  cons>ist  ot  several  long  irregular  rows 
of  tents,  formed  of  mats  made  of  the  leaves  of  tho  doum- 
tree.  As  the  Nubian  sheep  and  goats  do  not  ftimtsh  the 
inhabitants  with  the  neeeasaiy  materials  for  ten^covering8 
of  wool  or  goats' -hair,  like  the  autem  Beduins,  their  place 
IS  supplied  by  mats. 

Tlie  Bishnrecn  are  constantly  armed.  Their  youths  make 
plundering  excursions  as  far  as  Dongola,  and  along  the 
route  to  Sennaar,  mounted  upon  camcU  of  a  breed  superior 
to  any  other  that  exists  between  the  shores  of  the  MMiter- 
ranean  and  Abyssinia.  They  fbar  none  but  the  Ababde. 
who  know  their  pastuiiiit;  places  in  the  mimntain-:,  and 
often  surprijio  tiiuir  cncamptnents.  They  are  udilicted  fo 
liru'.ikcnne.ss  and  pilfering,  and  arc  described  as  treacherous, 
ma  1,  avaricious,  and  revengeful.  They  are  all  Mussul- 
m  ir.,.  but  thoy  observe  none  of  the  rites  prescribed  by  the 
Koran.  Though  kind,  hospitable,  and  luinest  towards  each 
other,  they  shew  none  of  these  virtues  towards  strangers ; 
and  their  want  of  hospitality  is  adduced  a-,  a  proof  thai  they 
ar«  not  of  Arabian  origiu,  which  is  likewise  evident  from 
ittflir  bmguage.  } 


Scarcely  any  of  them  undt  rstand  the  Arable  language, 
t  vcept  those  who  visit  toe  nn^ubuunng  tradini:  plac  s. 
Towards  the  frontier  of  Abysi>inia  they  untiersian  l  t  o 
Abyssinians,  who  however  are  said  to  have  greater  diffi- 
culty 111  understanding  the  Bi<.bareen.  Tb6r  languagOi 
are  probably  derived  from  tlie  same  source,  like  man.- 
others  of  the  numerous  dialects  which  jirevatl  towards  th  t 
northern  frontier  of  Abyssinia.  (Burekhardt's  TVat/eli  in 
Nubia.) 

BISHOP,  fl  10  name  of  that  superior  order  of  paston 
or  ministers  in  the  Christian  church  who  exorcise  su. 
perintendency  over  the  ordiiiajy  pastors  within  a  certain 
district,  called  their  see  or  diocese,  and  to  whom  also  be- 
'  gs  the  performance  of  those  higher  duties  of  Chris- 
i  -tftv  pastoi  j,  ordination,  consecration  (or  dedication  to  reli- 
i^us  purp  oses)  of  per^Lns  or  places,  and  finally,  cxcommu 
nication. 

The  word  itself  is  corrupted  Greek.  'EtrimMirtf  (epiteopoi) 
became  «fitatpus  when  the  Latins  adopted  it.  They  intro> 
duced  it  among  the  Saxons,  with  whom,  by  losing  wmething 
both  at  the  li^nnin^  and  tho  end,  it  became  ptsroj!,  ,jr,  ua 
written  in  Ani:]c-Sa\.u[i  eli.iraeters  Bijceop.  This  is  the 
modern  bishop,  m  winch  u  i.h  probable  that  the  change 
m  t];e  ortliography  (though  small)  is  greater  than  in  the 
enunciation.  Other  modern  Ullages  retain  in  like  man- 
ner the  Greek  term  slightly  modiBed  aeeinding  to  the  pecu 
liar  nniusof  each,  as  the  Italian,  vescovo;  Spanish,  rJ,;..;;, ; 
nnArreneh.evcque:  as  well  as  the  German,  AwAo^,-  Dutch, 
ln\ch(/p  ;  and  Swedish,  i/t/.ip. 

The  word  epucopm  hlertiUy  signifies  '  an  inspector  or 
superintendent;'  and  the  etymoloRical  sense  expresses 
even  now  much  of  the  actual  sense  of  the  word.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  bishop  s  office  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  one  word  —  superintendency.  The  bishop  is 
the  overseer,  merlooker,  superintendent  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  an  exalted  station  is  allotlc<l  to  him  corre- 
sponding to  the  important  duties  which  belong  to  his  office. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  term  which  was  invented  purposch 
to  describe  the  new  officer  which  Christianity  intr  dueeu 
mte  the  social  system.  The  farm  existed  before  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  to  de:-,i;;nate  certain  l  ivil  officers 
to  whom  belonged  some  species  of  superintemieucy.  (See 
Harptx-.-at.  or  Suidas  in  voc.  iiriMojrof.)  Cicero  \ad  Att., 
lib.  vii.  ep.  II)  speaks  of  himself  as  appointed  an  Iwinonvi 
in  Campana. 

It  has  long  been  a  great  question  in  the  Christian  Churcl: 
what  kind  orsaperintendency  it  was  that  origiuall)  belonged 
to  the  hi>!iop.  This  ijueation.  as  to  whether  it  was  origi- 
nally a  siipenr.loudency  of  pastors  or  of  people,  may  be 
hnelly  stated  thus  :— Those  who  maintain  that  it  was  a  sn- 
perintendency  of  pastors  challenge  for  bishops  that  tlioy  am 
an  onler  of  ministers  in  the  Christian  Church  distinct  from 
tho  Older  of  presbyters,  and  standin;;  in  the  same  high 
relation  to  them  tliat  the  apostles  did  to  the  onlnuu  v  minis- 
ters in  the  church  ;  that,  in  short,  they  are  the  successors 
and  representatives  of  the  apostles,  and  receive  at  their 
consecration  certain  spiritual  graces  by  devolution  and  trans> 
mission  from  them,  which  belong  not  to  the  common  pres- 
byters. This  is  the  view  taken  of  the  original  institution 
and  character  of  the  hi^hop  in  the  Calhulic  Church,  in  the 
English  Protestant  Churcii,  and  v,e  l)elieve  in  all  churches 
which  are  framed  on  an  epr  e  ipal  constitution.  Episcopacy 
is  thus  regarded  as  of  divine  uistitution.  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostles,  acting  in 
aflbirs  of  the  church  under  a  divine  direction.  There  are, 
on  the  odier  hand,  many  persons  who  contend  that  lii« 
superintendency  of  the  bislio;)  was  originall',  ia  no  rcspei-t 
different  from  the  supei mtesulency  exercised  by  presbyters 
as  pastors  of  particular  ehurehes.'  Tliey  maintain  that,  if 
the  question  is  referred  to  scripture,  we  there  find  that  bishop 
nA  prasbyter  are  used  iodifft  rently  to  indicate  the  same 
persons  or  chua  of  pWBOns;  and  that  there  is  no  trace  in  tlie 
scriptures  of  two  disdnet  orders  of  pastors;  and  that  if  tin- 
reference  is  made  to  Christian  antiquity  wo  find  n  >  trace  of 
Buch  a  distinction  till  about  20O  years  after  the  time  of  the 
apostles.  Tlio  account  which  they  give  of  tlie  rise  of  the 
distinction  which  afterwards  cxistod  between  bishops  and 
mere  presbyters  is  briefly  this. 

"When  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  tho  first  throe  cen- 
turies we  read  of  the  bishops,  as  of  Antioch.  Ephesus.  Car- 
thai,'c,  Rome,  and  the  hke.  we  are  to  undert  i  i  -l  tin  j,rLir 
byters  who  were  the  pastors  of  the  Christian  churches  a 
(hose  eities.  While  the  Cbriatiana  worn  few  In  soaliaV 
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on«  fmitor  woiiM  l>e  sufficient  i<i  «Ii£«1)argc  every  pjistoral 
duty  among  thcni ;  but  when  the  nunibvr  iocnued.  OS 
when  l*ic  juistor  became  enleeMed,  assistance  woaM  be 
rwjuiri  il  1),  luui,  n:i>l  thus  itlhcr  iiR-sbylers  w  .iM  1.  :  intro- 
duced intu  the  city  and  church  of  the  pa-slor,  formiiifi:  a  kind 
of  eoumiil  fttound  him.  A^ain.  to  account  fur  the  origin  of 
dioeeiea  or  rural  districts  which  were  under  the  superin- 
tendenoy  of  the  pastors,  it  was  orbited  that  it  was  the  cities 
wbirh  fii  st  reci  ived  Christianity,  and  that  the  people  in  the 
couiJti  y  j  l  irc-,  rt-inamedfor  the  must  piirt  heathens  or  pai^ans 
(so  calK'ii  lioiu  pt^tr.'A*.  ;i  coiuitry  vill;iL'f  )  after  thr  <'it.c's 
wei-c  Christianized  ;  but  that  ne^•ertheless  ellurts  were  con- 
stantly being  made  to  introduce  Christian  truth  into  the 
villages  around  the  diief  cities*  and  that  whenever  favour- 
able opportunities  were  presented,  the  chief  pastor  of  the 
citv  f  niTiurocrr-d  the  orcction  of  .t.  chnvch,  and  appointoil  ' 
sonic  presbyter  either  to  reside  constantly  in  or  near  to  it, 
or  to  visit  it  when  his  services  were  requucil.  thouph  still 
re«idin;£in  the  city,  and  there  assisting:  liic  chief  pastor  in 
bis  minifttratiuns. '  The  extent  of  count  r>  w  hich  thus  fbrtned 
a  diocese  of  the  chief  pastor  would  depend,  it  i«  supposed, 
on  the  civil  distributions  of  the  period ;  that  in,  the  diocese<i 
•f  the  bishops  of  Smyrna,  or  any  other  anticnt  city,  would 
be  the  cuimtiy  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed 
to  look  to  Aecity  for  the  administration  of  justice,  or  in 
general  to  r^ard  it  as  the  seat  of  that  tcmpwal  authority 
to  which  they  were  itntnediately  subject 

All  this  is  rcprc^i'iiff  d  as  havin;^  <;one  on  without  any 
infringement  on  t!ir  rmht-*  of  the  chief  pastor,  of  whom 
there  v:is  a  iT-i;u!:ir  sriios.  I.wts  i.t'  thei;i  an-  inTsorvcd  in 
many  (j1  the  more  antient  churches,  ascending, on  what  may 
be  roL'anlcd  sufficient  historical  testimony,  and  with  few 
^aeuks  in  the  continuity* even  into  the  second  and  ftm  cen- 
turies. Bishops  are  however  found  in  rhurehes  for  which 
litis  hi-^h  antiquity  cannot  bo  claimed.  In  these  r  n-iv-  t!'.cy 
are  supposed  to  be  either  in  countries  which  did  not  iuHy 
receive  Christianity  in  the  very  earliest  tiu:es,  or  that  the 
bishops  or  chief  pastors  delegated  a  portion  of  that  superior 
authority  which  they  po^essed  over  the  other  presbyters  to 
tho  presbyter  settled  in  ono  of  the  churches  which  was 
orii,'inally  subordinate.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ori;;in  of  the  distinction  among  the  chic!  ]':\sti)r>  nf  lii>!inji- 
and  airhbishops,  these  being  still  a  siv^ht  rcsenation  of 
supcriii  tt  ii'loucy  andauthoHiy  in  the  (Hriginal  over  the  newly 
created  chief  paatoia. 

If  this  view  of  the  oriein  of  the  episcopal  character  and 
(ifliee  be  correct,  it  will  follow  that  originally  there  was  no 
I'sscntial  difference  between  tho  bishop  and  the  presbyter, 
and  also  that  the  dutirs  wh  t  h  brl mg  to  the  pastor  of  a 
Christian  congregation  were  performed  by  the  bishop.  Hut 
when  th«  increase  of  tho  number  of  Christians  rendered 
assistants  necessary,  and  this  becute  a  permanent  institu- 
tion, then  the  chief  pastor  would  divest  himself  of  those 
sinipVr  :i ml  easier  duties,  which  <K  (a-i  tned  nevertheless  a 
great  consuniji)  en  of  time,  as  a  luaUer  at  once  ot  clioice 
and  of  nect  •^siiy.  Having  to  think  and  to  consult  for  other 
congregalionii  iwside  that  which  wtts  pecidiarly  his  own.  and 
to  attend  p:enerally  to  schemes  fbr  the  protection  or  exten- 
sion of  Clii  istinnity,  he  would  have  little  time  remaining  for 
ciitechi  'ii:!:,  preaching,  baptizing,  or  other  ordinarv"  duties: 
and  cs!irrially  wli.  ii  it  was  added  that  he  liu'l  to  aitL  U'l  <  sHn'.- 
cils,  and  even  was  called  to  a-ssist  and  advice  the  temporal 
governors  in  tho  civil  and  ordinary  afbirs  of  state,  when 
Christianity,  instead  of  being  persoeutod*  xm  connlenanced 
and  encouraged  by  the  tempoml  authorities,  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  tho  bishop  would  hn  a  very  important  auxi- 
liary to  the  temporal  authonia%;  while  in  ages  when  few 
bi  'i'lcs  ecclesiastical  persons  had  any  share  ul  lea  ruing,  or 
what  we  call  mental  cultivation,  it  is  manifest  that  the  high 
oflioes  of  state,  for  the  performance  of  (he  duties  of  which 
mnch  discernment  and  much  information  wcro  rcqoinvJ, 
must  necessarily  be  filled  by  ecclesiastics,  who  might  be 
fxpecte  1.  as  we  know  to  have  bceti  the  <•  isc.  tu  unite  spi- 
ritual pre-eminence  with  their  Ingh  [lotitical  offices.  The 
I^>rd  High  Chancellor  of  England  was  always  an  ccdc- 
sisstic.  and  genexally  a  bishop^  to  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  the  reif^n  <^  Henry  VIII. 

The  fuiu'tions  which  beloiin  to  the  liishop  are  in  all  coun- 
tries nearly  the  s.ime.  \Vi'  sliall  sp'  ak  ib.em  as  they 
exist  in  ttic  English  L'hureli.  1.  ("unlirniatien,  wiieii  clnM-eii 
on  the  threshold  of  maturity  ratify  or  confirm  tlie  i  airage- 
ment  entered  into  by  their  sponsois  at  baptism,  w  Inch  is 
dooa  m  the  presence  i.  a  biuiep*  who  may  be  understood 


in  thi>  ceremony  to  veeognise  or  receive  lato  the  Christian 
ehuroh  the  persons  bom  within  his  dioooas.  2.  OrdmatiaQ, 
or  the  appointment  of  persons  deemed  by  him  properly  qoaK- 

1)1  !<  t!ie  oliiie  yfili'iicon  ill  the  ehundi.  and  a;ier-.v  ard'* 
presbyter  or  priest.  3. Consecration  uf  prtaibytess  vvhe<i  tbf* 
are  ap|)ointtid  to  tho  olHcc  of  bishop.  4.  Dedication,  or  roa- 
aecration  of  edifices  erected  for  the  performance  of  Christiac 
services  or  of  ground  set  a^it  for  religious  purposeSk  s> 
especially  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  5.  Admini<«tration  --i 
the  effects  of  persons  deceased,  of  which  the  bishop  is  th? 
pifipev  euai'lian,  \intil  sume  person  has  proved  beton-  hin 
a  right  to  the  distribution  of  those  effects  t>ithi>r  a.s  the  nevi 
heir  or  by  virUm  of  the  will  of  the  deoeas<  "1 .  r, .  Adj  udi<-\- 
tion  in  questions  respeetii^  matrimoqy  and  diroteo.  7.  In- 
stitution or  collation  to  vacant  ehurehes  in  his  diocese, 
'i.  Snperintendonce  of  the  conduct  of  the  sevv  r  il  jiii^'irs  la 
his  diocese,  in  rfs.pwt  of  morals,  of  rcsidciuc.  and  .»f  ti,* 
frequency  and  proper  pn  l  irnuince  of  the  public  rvices  vtf 
the  ciiureh.  And,  9,  Excommunication;  and,  lu  in?  case 
of  mintateca.  ifepiivation  and  degradation. 

These  are  the  most  material  of  the  functions  which  havii 
been  retained  by  the  Christian  bishops,  or,  if  we  ad.  p; 
the  tlieiiry  of  ajx)vt  ilic  succession,  which  have  from  thi- 
beginning  b<:eii  e.xercised  by  them.  To  these  it  renaaios  to 
be  added,  that  in  England  they  are  the  medium  of  oom- 
muntcation  between  the  king  and  the  people  in  rtHpccc 
of  all  affairs  connected  with  religion  ;  and  that  they  are  ac 
important  constituc^nt  part  of  that  great  oouneil of  tbe realm 
which  is  called  parliament. 

Wh atrvor  kina  of  mo:>t,  as,embly,or  council  for  tlio  advi.r 
of  the  king  there  was  ui  liie  earliest  times  of  the  Kiigli»l! 
monarchy,  the  bishops  were  chief  persons  in  it.  The  charto 
of  the  cariy  Norman  kings  usually  mu  in  the  form  thai 
they  are  granted  by  the  assent  and  adviee  of  the  bisbopa  as 
well  as  others  :  aiid  %\hfn  the  r.nlirnt  i;;e;.t  e  .inii  i!  becani--- 
moulded  intotlie  torin  of  the  niodcni  j<a:liameiit,  liie  bi>bops 
were  seated,  as  we  now  sec  them,  in  the  Upper  House.  It 
is  argued  that  they  sit  as  barons  j^see  Baron],  but  the 
writ  of  summons  runs  to  them  as  bishops  of  such  a  phtee. 
without  any  refcrcnco  to  the  temporal  baronies  held  by  therf. 
Down  to  the  |)criod  of  the  Reformation  theii'  were  f  ir  troni 
1)1  inL'  the  only  ecclesiastical  pcr-iins  wl;>.t  hail  >ear^  among 
the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  luiid,  uiimy  abbots  and  prion 
having  been  summoned  also,  till  the  houses  over  which  tbe\ 
presided  were  dissolved,  and  their  office  thus  estingui«bed. 
Henry  VITI.  created  at  that  time  six  new  bishoprics,  and 
gave  th  '  Vii^!,>>j)-  •dncerl  in  tVifm  seats  in  the  same  asscmMr. 
But  Lfluic  Ike  iiativ*;!  had  adjusted  itself  in  its  new  positu*. 
there  was  a  powerful  party  rai-i  i  ui  the  cuuntry,  who  main- 
tained that  a  government  of  the  church  by  bishops  was  not 
accordant  to  the  primitive  practice,  and  wtio  sougnt  to  bnn|r 
baek  the  admiui&tratton  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  tu  tho  stat^ 
in  which  there  was  an  equality  among  all  ministers,  and 
where  the  aul  hority  \i.  as  a  ested  in  synuds  and  assemblies. 
Churches  upon  thw  model  had  been  iormcd  at  Geneva  a&d 
in  Scotland;  ;ind  when  this  party  became  picdombaot  18 
tiie  parliament  of  1642,  a  bill  was  passed  for  renoving  the 
bishops  from  their  seats,  to  which  tne  kin?  gare  a  relueCaat 
and  forced  assent.  It  was  si»on  fol'.on-ed  by  an  t  rstins  di-- 
solution  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  ,\t  I'ne  H  -stontion  thi* 
ar:  wa-  '.-epcalcd,  or  declared  nn  alid,  and  t.iu  Kni:!i^h  bishop* 
have  ever  since  had  scats  in  the  11  lu  e  ot  L  >rds.  They  taa 
the  Lorils  Spiritual,  anrl  constitute  o:.v  ot  the  three  estalcs 
of  the  realm,  the  Lords  Temporal  and  the  Conueons  (the 
iter*  itat)  being  the  other  two.  Out  of  this  has  arnen 

question,  now  laid  at  ri'st,  whether  a  bill  l;xs  (  a^-.  <!  tbe 
House  in  a  constuutiuiial  uiannei .  it  it  lia*  happened  that 
no  Lonl  Spiritual  was  present  at  an\  of  its  stagvs,  'Wbeti 
the  House  becomes  a  court  fur  the  trial  of  a  peer  charged 
w  ith  a  capital  olfenee.  the  bishops  withdraw,  it  being  haU 
unsuitable  to  the  character  of  ministers  of  Itteaqr  end  peace 
to  intermeddle  in  afiairs  of  bloo<l. 

For  the  execution  of  many  of  the  duties  ln-\ini;ir.[:  to  their 
hisii  Imiction  they  have  officers,  as  chancellors,  judges,  aiij 
oflicials,  who  hold  courts  in  tbe  bishop's  name. 

Tbe  eleotion  of  bishops  is  supposed  by  those  who  regiid 
tbo  onler  as  not  distinguished  originally  from  the 
prc-:byter,  to  have  been  in  the  jh' 'ide  who  n-titnif !  tin 
ChrisUaii  eiiurrh  in  the  e;!y  to  wlnca  tlity  i;vefi!  iaiiol. 
afterwards,  "hen  tlii-  iiiini!u  r  of  t  hri^tians  was  groatlv  in- 
creased, and  there  wore  numerous  assistant  presby^rk,  in 
the  presbyters  and  some  of  the  laity  eoBjfliatly.  But  site 
a  time  the  presbrten  only  eeem  to  nave  poneewd  the  right 
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the  bishop  wa»  elected  bv  them  assembled  in  chapter. 
The  nomination  of  such  nn  important  o{lifer\.as  liowcvci- 
an  object  of  great  impurlance  to  the  lonipoial  soviTeijijns. 
and  they  so  &x  toterferod  that  at  length  they  virtually  ob- 
tained the  nominatioD.  In  Kn^'Iand  there  is  still  the  shadow 

ttf  an  fli'ction  by  the  chapt'  rs  m  thi;  cp-thc'!rnls.  When  a 
•  >»4jup  ihcii  the  event  is  ccrulicJ  tu  liiu  king  by  the  chaplfr. 
The  king  writes  to  the  chapter  that  they  proceed  to  elect  a 
snocensor.  This  letter  is  called  the  congS  dStire.  The  kinjf, 
nowaver.  transmita  to  them  at  the  same  time  the  name  of 
sonM  peiMD  whom  he  ejtpeeta  them  to  elect.  If  within  a 
«hort  lime  they  do  not  proceed  to  the  election,  the  king 
tuay  nooiiriati!  hy  hi<  own  authority  ;  if  they  elect  n:iy  nther 
than  the  person  named  in  the  kin;»'8  writ,  they  incur  the 
^cvero  penalties  of  a  pnemunire,  which  includes  forfeiture 
of  goods,  outlawry,  and  other  eviU.  The  bishop  thus  elected 
u  coniinned  in  his  new  oUice  under  a  royal  oomuiission. 
wiien  be  takes  the  oaths  of  alleg lance,  supremacy,  canonical 
ubediencc,  and  ai^ainst  simony.  He  is  next  instalU'd,  and 
fiti.iil)  fin^K  nilid.  u  ;u(  p.  is  perfornicd  by  thi'  i.rrhbisliop  or 
some  otiier  buhop  named  in  a  conimi^^iiun  )or  the  purixj<«e, 
assisted  by  two  other  bishops.  No  penoA  can  he  eleeted  a 
bishop  who  ia  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

Most  of  the  bishops  m  England  are  amply  cilMowed. 
Tl>eir  churches,  which  are  called  cathedrals,  (lioia  ctil/tnlra, 
a  seat  of  dignity,)  are  noble  and  splendid  edifices,  the  un- 
iuipeacbable  sviIul-s-cs  rcniainniL^  ai)ii<ii«j;  us  of  the  wealth, 
the  splendour,  and  the  architectur.d  >kill  of  tlie  eoclt)sta«tics 
jf  England  in  the  middle  a<:;e:i.  The  cathedral  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  is  the  only  modem  edifice. 

For  other  information  on  this  sobiect.  see  Akcrbisrop 
and  AKCHORAroN. 

Bi$hnpf  in  yarlibtut. — This  s.->  an  i  Uipiit  al  phrase,  and  is 
tu  be  supplied  with  the  word  Jtifidelium.  These  are  bishops 
who  have  no  actual  see,  but  who  are  consecrated  as  if 
they  had,  un.'er  the  fiction  that  they  are  bishops  in  succes- 
sion to  those  who  were  the  actual  bishops  in  cities  where 
Christianity  is  extinct.  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Grocre,  aiui 
thf  ni,rthfra  cckist  o!'  Atru; a.  present  raanv  of  these  extinct 
sees,  some  of  tiiem  itie  most  antient  and  most  interesting 
in  the  hist{»ry  of  Christianity.  When  a  Chrisiian  mission- 
ary is  to  he  cent  forth  in  the  character  of  a  bishop  into  a 
eounirv  tmpi  rl<  (  ;1\  Christianised,  and  where  the  converts 
ofi'  imi  broii;iiit  :nto  any  rcenh'.r  clmrch  order,  the  pO];c  di-es 
Mot  con^Ci-rati-  the  missionary  as  ifae  bishop  il  liiat  c  iuutry 
in  which  Ills  hcrvicos  are  ri  nuired,  butas  the  bi-il'.up  of  one  of 
the  extinct  sees,  who  is  supposed  to  have  Icit  his  diocese 
and  to  be  travelling  in  tliose  parts.  So,  when  England  had 
biokmi  off  fnmi  the  Catholic  Church,  and  yet  continued  its 
own  unbroken  series  of  bishops  in  the  recognized  EngHbh 
.lees,  it  was,  for  Cathdiic  lk  Ii  sia-f  ical  affairs,  divided  into 
districts,  o%'er  eaeli  of  whicii  a  bialiop  has  been  placed,  who 
IS  a  liixhop  in  partibtut.  Thus,  Dr.  Baines.  the  actual 
bishop  of  the  western  district,  is  the  bishop  of  Si5ja,  an  ex- 
tinct African  see.  When,  in  the  time  of  King  CUiarlcs  I., 
Dr.  Richanl  Smith  was  sent  by  the  pope  into  England  in 
the  character  of  bishop,  he  came  as  bishop  of  Chalcedon. 

The  Enirlish  rliur.  h  has  not  adoptfd  this  plan  ;  but  the 
nisbops  who  huvi;  Ixun  sent  to  Nov.i  Sci  tia,  to  Quebec,  and 
K)  the  Blast  and  West  Indies,  1;  i\  c  ln  ei;  named  from  the 
countries  plaoed  under  tbeir  spiritual  supchutendency,  or 
from  the  city  which  oontains  tLeu*  residence  and  the  cathe- 
dral church. 

Suff'rus'M  btJthr,px. — In  Eni:1and,  every  bishop  is,  in  cer- 
VifW  VK'svs  (if  lii^  riiararter  aial  p,;--.;tion,  rcgiud.Ml  as  a 
Miffragan  of  the  archbishop  in  whose  province  he  !>.  Hut 
the  saitFragan  bishop  is  rather  to  be  understood  as  a  bishop 
in  parlibut,  who  was  admitlod  by  the  English  bishops 
before  the  Reformntion  to  asidst  them  in  the  perTormanee  of 
ihf  du'.'es  of  their  ofVice.  Wlu-n  a  bishop  fillL-<!  boMie  high 
i^rticc  of  state,  the  assistance  of  a  suffragan  vv.sb  almost  es- 
wntial,  and  was  probably  usually  conceded  by  the  pojie,  to 
whom  such  niattei-s  belonged,  when  asked  for.  A  cata- 
oi^ue  of  persons  who  have  been  Suflhigan  bishops  in  Eng- 
land was  made  by  Wharton,  a  great  ecclesiastical  anti- 
[uary,  and  is  printed  in  an  appendix  to  a  Dissertation  on 
i>!>h  ips  in  jxtrtibtu,  pubUshed  in  1784  liv  an  other  distin- 
guished church-antiqua-y,  Dr.  Samuel  Pepge. 

At  the  Hefonnation  proTisimi  was  made  for  a  body  of 
snffiesf  atts.  The  act  26  Uenry  VXU.  c.  14.  is  expressly  on 
(his  suhjeet  tt  autborisM  each  archbishop  and  bishop  to 
I. .line  a  siifTragan.  which  is  to  be  I'liiii'  in  ib  -  »<iu»iier-  he 


whr>m  the  king  is  to  select.  He  was  no  lon^or  to  W\  named 
truiii  some  extinct  see,  but  liom  touie  town  witiiiii  the 
realm.  Six  and  twenty  jilaci-s  are  named  as  the  seats 
(uouiiiiallyj  of  the  suffragan  bishops.  They  were  thest 
which  follow . 


Cambridge 
Pnreth, 
Benvii  U, 
St.  Germains 

and  the 
IsleofWigbt 

Ix  new  faisiMp* 


Thetford,        Shaftesbury,  Bristol, 
Ipswich,         Molton,  Penrith. 
C  .  >; (■  h  '  s  t  c  :•,       M  a ;  1  I>i , ro  Ugh ,    Bri«  1 1; e  \i  a  t er, 
Dover.  Bodibrd,  Nottingham, 

Guilford,        ]>eicester,  Gmntham, 
Southampton,  Gbuoester^  Bull, 
Taunton.       Shiowsbury,  Hanliogdon. 

This  was  befon  the  establishment  of  the  s 
rics. 

Very  fe\v  persons  were  nominated  suffragan  bisho|>s  under 
this  act.  One,  whose  name  was  Robert  Pursglove,  wlio  had 
l>een  an  abbot,  and  who  was  a  friend  to  education,  was 
suffragan  bishop  of  Hull.  He  died  in  1579,  and  lies  in 
terred  in  the  church  of  TideswcU  in  Deibyshire.  uixh-r  a 
sumptuous  tomb,  on  which  is  his  effigy  in  the  epi-e  ipal  cos- 
tume with  a  long  rhyming  inscription  i)res»;nliiig  un  ac- 
count, curious  as  being  contemporary,  of  the  places  at  wh:ch 
ho  received  his  educatiou.aud  the  ecclesiastical  ot&cea  which 
in  succession  he  fllled. 

Boy-bishop.— In  the  cathedral  and  other  greater  churches, 
it  was  usual  on  St.  Nicholas-day  to  elect  a  child,  usually 
one  of  thi-  (  hi  iiroa  of  the  choir,  hi^h  ^p,  and  to  invest  him 
with  the  robes  and  other  insignia  of  liie  episcopal  otfice ; 
and  he  continued  from  that  day  (Dec.  6),  tu  the  feast  of  ilie 
H<dy  Innocents  (Dec  28).  to  practise  a  kind  of  mimicry  of 
the  oeremonies  in  which  the  bishop  usually  officiated,  more 
for  th(.'  amusement  tba'i  to  t!)i;  e  'iflcatioii  of  the  jK'oclf. 
The  custuui.  strancfo  as  it  was,  existed  in  the  churches  on 
the  continent  as  \\r\.  as  ni  F.iigland.  It  may  bo  traced  to 
a  remote  period.  It  was  countenanced  by  the  great  ecclo- 
siasttcs  themselves,  and  in  their  foundation  they  sometimes 
even  made  provision  for  these  ceremonies.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  archbishop  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vll.,  when  he  foundid  his  nilK'Me  at  Rotlurham.  Little 
can  be  said  in  favuur  ot  such  cxlal>ilioiis,  but  that  they 
served  to  abate  the  drearifl-jss  of  mid-winter.  Much  may  lie 
found  collected  on  this  subject  in  Ellis's  edition  of  Brand's 
Pojntlar  Antiquitiet,  vol.  L  pp.  328-336.  The  custom 
\  as  finally  suppveieed  by  a  ptoelamalion  of  Henry  VIIL 

in  1542. 

HISHOPRIC  is  a  term  rcjuivalent  to  diin-cse  nr  sec,  de- 
noting the  whole  district  througit  ulne'u  the  bishop  s  su- 
perintendeney  extends.  The  final  syllable  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  jMce,  Tfgitm,  which  entered  iu  like  manner  into  the 
composition  of  one  or  two  other  words. 

In  England  there  are  two  nrchbishopr'c  ,  and  t\v«.ntt 
bishoprics :  in  Wales,  four  bishoprics ;  the  Isle  of  Man  forms 
also  a  bishopric  but  the  bishop  has  no  seat  in  the  Eng^isn 
parliament. 

The  basis  of  the  present  diocesan  distribution  of  England 
was  laid  in  the  times  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  At  the 
Contjucst  there  were  two  archbishoprics  and  thirteen  bi- 
shopiics,  viz.  • 

Canterbury,  Rochester, 

York,  SalisbUT}', 

London,        Bath  ana  WeUa, 

Winehester,  Exeter, 

Chichester,  Worcester, 

The  first  innovation  on  this  arraugemenl  was  made  by 
King  Henry  1.,  who,  to  gratify  the  abbot  of  ti;e  auiient 
Saxon  foundation  at  Ely,  and  to  fVcc  him  from  ilie  super- 
int'odencc  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  whose  dioces«  he 
was,  erected  Ely  into  a  bishoprie.  the  ehureb  of  the  mo- 
nastery being  made  the  eadiedral.  He  assigned  to  it  as  itt 
dioce-e  the  t;)anty  of  Canihridge  and  some  portion  of  Nor- 
folk, pcrlrips  ;is  iiuieh  as  had  iurmeily  been  coujpn  lieiidcd 
within  Men  ia.  tVir  we  have  no  better  guide  to  the  exact 
limits  of  the  antient  Saxon  lungdoms  than  the  limitations 
of  the  antient  dioceses.  This  was  eflbeted  in  1 1 09. 

Tlic  second  was  in  1133,  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  when  the  see  of  Carlisle  was  fbonded.  The  dio- 
cese consists  of  portions  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  ])erliaps  not  before  comprehended  withio 
any  English  diocese. 

No  other  change  took  i^aoe  till  1541,  when  King  Ueniy 
VIIT.  erected  six  new  bishopricw,  faoilities  for  ioine  so 
Ivlir^  afforded  bv  tiie  dissolution  of  the  monastic  establliin- 


Hereford, 

Coventry  and  LtcUMd 

Lincoln. 

Norwteh. 

Durham. 


ia  tu  pieseut  the  names  of  two  cletks  lu  ilic  kiujj.  uuc  oi  |  mcuis,  wlach  placed  ut  the  kin;{  s  disposal  large  iieJ 
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•plendid  cluirchcs.  and  gi-cat  estates,  out  of  which  to  make 
a  provision  for  the  support  of  the  bishops.  These  were, 
1.  Oxibfd.  having  for  its  dioeese  the  fiounty  of  Oxford, 
whieh  h«d  prariously  been  inehided  withhi  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln;  2.  Peterbnroucrh  :  this  diocese  was  also  taken  out 
of  that  of  Lincoln,  and  t  opipnses  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton and  tlio  ^ri'iitcr  porticm  of  Kuthmd.  3.  Gloucester, 
having  for  its  dioce.vc  thn  coaiity  nf  Gloucester,  which  had 
been  previously  in  tlie  diucese  ut  Wur<  lsU' r.  4.  Bristol, 
to  whieh  the  city  of  BrintoU  and  the  whole  county  of  Dorset 
heretofore  beloflginer  to  the  dioeese  of  Salisbury,  were  as- 
si}{uerl.  5.  Clu  ^l<!r :  to  this  a  very  large  tract  was  assiijiied, 
namely,  the  en  may  of  Chester,  heretofore  part  of  the  dioctac 
of  LichfteUl  and  Coventry,  and  tlic  whole  county  of  Lan- 
caster, part  of  Cumberland,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Rich- 
mond, all  of  which  were  before  in  the  diocese  of  Vork  ;  and 
6.  Weatmioster,  the  eouaty  of  Middlesex,  which  before  had 
belonged  to  the  diocese  <»  London,  being  assigned  to  it  as 
its  diocese.  This  last  bisln^pric  however  soon  felL  In 
about  nine  years,  Thirlliy,  the  first  and  only  bishop,  was 
translatetl  to  the  see  of  Norwich,  and  tho  county  of  Middle- 
sex was  restored  to  the  diocese  of  Lund  m. 

Since  the  year  1641,  no  chun^f  lius  taken  plaee  in  the 
dioceseil  distribution  uf  England.  There  was  at  first  no 
proportion  among  the  dioceses ;  8oro«A  as  those  of  Ywk  and 
Lincoln,  b«  ii.i:  ot  \;isi  o\ti  nt,  and  others,  as  Hereford,  Ro- 
chester and  Ciuitcibuiy.  small.  The  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  population  of  different  parts  of  England 
has  lieightened  the  irregularity  in  respect  of  the  burthen  of 
these  sees.  The  revenues  ■!«  not  in  any  degree  proportionate 
to  the  extent  or  populntinn  in  tho  diocese,  as  they  consist 
for  tho  most  part  of  lands  settled  upon  the  sees,  often  in 
times  long  before  the  C'oiuiuost.  thi-  revenues  from  wiuch 
vary  greatly,  acoording  as  the  lands  have  lain  in  places 
towaid  wbieh  the  tide  of  pepnlatioo  has  been  direetod,  or 
the  eontrary. 

No  change  appears  to  have  taken  plaee  in  the  distriba> 

fion  of  Wales  into  four  bishoprics  ;  those  of  Bangor  and 
St.  Asaph  in  North  Wales,  and  uf  Si.  David's  and  Llandafl 
in  South  WaU\-.. 

Frmu  Ibu  litport  of  the  Commissionertt  upprjinied  by  his 
Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  Ecclesiatttcal  Revenues  qf 
England  and  H^aieg,  publislied  in  1835,  we  abstract  the  fol- 
lowing return  of  the  revenues  of  the  English  sees.  The 
bishoprics  arc  arrangi-<!  under  Ihi'  art  lib'shi  prios  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  For  the  number  of  benefices, 
popnladoD,  &e.,  of  eaeh  see,  see  Bbitbficx. 


MetlMOBx'- 

CATTSRBUttY 

£19,182 

Lincoln 

.  £4342 

London 

.  i:?.'.»29 

Llandaff  . 

-  'r- 

Winchester 

ii.iai 

NorwitU 

.'st.  Asuiih  • 

.  G,30l 

Oxford     .  • 

2,64S 

Bangor     .  , 
liath  and  W«Us 

4.-164 

Peterborough 

3,103 

.  6,946 

Rochester  • 

1,4.'>9 

Bristol 

2,351 

Salisbury  . 

.  3.939 

Chichester  . 

.  4,229 

Worcesfof 

6.5G9 

Su  David  s 

1.897 

Ely  . 

.  11,105 

YottK  . 

.  12.629 

Exeter      .  , 

2,713 

Durham  .  , 

19.066 

Gloucester  . 

Carlislu 

2,213 

Hereford  . 

2,S16 

Chester    .  * 

3.261 

IdchGeld  and  Coventry  3.923 

Sodor  and  Man 

2.555 

The  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  rank 
next  to  thearrhbishops:  the  others  rank  aeoording  to  pri- 
ority of  consecration. 

While  tho  church  of  Scotland  was  episcopal  in  its  consti- 
tution it  had  two  archbishoprics,  St.  Andrew's  and  Glas- 
gow, and  eleven  bishoprics,  to  which,  as  late  as  1633,  a 
iweinh  was  ndded,  the  bisfaoprio  of  Edinburgh.  In  the 
fttber  thirteen  sees  there  is  a  long  and  pretty  complete  cata- 
to^o  of  bishops,  running  up  to  the  ninthr  tenth,  eleventh, 
or  tweiah  centuries.  The  eleven  a^^tient  bishopries  were 
those  of 

Aberdeen,      Caithness,       Galloway,  Ross, 
Argyle,         Dumbisne.  Moray, 
Brechin.        DunkeU,  Orkney, 

and  the  Isles,  or  Sodor,  a  see  which  w  is  formerly  Vithin 
the  superint  iidf  iicy  of  the  bishop  of  Man. 

.\t  the  Kevo'iutioij,  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland 
tras  acknowledged  as  the  uaiaonal  church :  but  there  is  still 
sii  epiiwopal  ehiu«h  in  Hcotland,  the  membeci  of  vhidi  are 
there  in  the  ehavaetcr  of  dissenten. 


Before  the  late  changes  in  the  Irish  establishment.  th(3« 
were  four  archbishoprics  and  eighteen  bishoprics.  Many 
of  the  latter  had  been  formed  by  the  union  of  sees,  vhidt 
had  been  effected  at  diflerent  epochs.  At  the  time  of  thr 
late  act,  by  which  many  were  to  be  cxtinmiished  on  tht 
death  of  the  existing  bishop,  thurc  w  ere  in  the  province  of 
Annui^h — Me  ith  and  Clonmacnoiso,  Clofi;hcr,  Down  and 
Connor,  Kilroore,  Dromure,  Raphoc,  and  Derry. 
Z)u6/in— Kildare,  Ossory,  and  Ferns  and  Leighlin. 
C<w^— Limerick,  Cork  end  Roes,  Waietfind  and  Lis- 
more,  Cloyne,  and  Killake  and  Kilfeiiora. 

7\4am— Elphin,  Clonfort  nnd  Kilniaedna^  and  KiSats 
and  Achonry. 

Of  these,  by  the  act  of  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  r.  37,  il  i^- 
episcopal  diocese  of  Tuam  was  to  be  united  to  t[:a.t  uf. Ar- 
magh, and  that  of  Casbel  to  Dublin;  but  the  r.^  j  s  uppressed 
archbishoprics  are  in  future  to  be  bisboMics.  The  dioeese 
of  Dromore  is  to  bo  united  to  that  of  Down  and  Connor: 
that  of  Raphoe  to  Derry  ;  Clogher  to  .Armagh;  Elphin  L> 
Kilmore ;  Killala  and  Achonrv  to  Tnain  and  Anlach ; 
Clor.fert  and  Kilnnicdnat^h  to  Killalfx*  ;ind  Kilfenora;  Kil- 
dure  to  Dublin  and  Glandelagh;  l..cighhn  an;l  Ferns  to 
Ossory ;  Waterford  and  Lismorc  toCashel  and  Eraly ;  Cork 
and  Ross  to  Cloyne.  The  dioceso  of  Mcath  and  Clanmac- 
noise,  and  that  of  Limerick,  remain  unaltered.  The  anh- 
bishoprics  are  reduced  to  tw  o,  and  the  bishoprics  t,)  ten. 

One  archbiahop  and  three  bishops  represeuL  the  Iris'n 
Church  in  the  House  of  Lonls.  They  are  changed  every 
session  according  to  a  system  of  rotation  by  wliieh  aU  tit  in 
turn. 

The  bishopric  of  Man  is  traced  to  Germanne,  one  of  tb- 
companions  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  fifth  century:  lut  iIk;. 
are  many  breaches  in  tlie  series  ot"  bishops  from  tliat  tune 
to  the  present.  Sodor.  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  Dam  S 
term  for  the  western  Isles  of  Scotland,  was  under  the  s 
bishop  till  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  vhen  the  Isle  of  M*a 
having  fiillen  under  the  English  sovereignty,  the  Islands 
withd^c^v  tlicmsidvcs,  and  had  a  bishop  of  their  own.  Tbe 
I  nuaiinatwn  of  tlie  b>hop  was  in  tlie  iuni'-e  of  Stanley,  tt^-A 
of  Derby,  from  ^^  ^lonl  it.  p  issed  by  an  beire«s  to  the  Mur- 
rays,  dukes  ot  At  hot.  This  bishopric  was  declared  by  ao 
act  of  33  Ileurv  \  III.  to  be  in  the  province  of  York. 

The  Isle  ol  Wight  is  part  of  the  dkioese  of  Winckester 
and  the  Isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  with  the  small 
islands  adjat  e:it,  are  in  the  diocese  of  I..ondon. 

In  the  colonics,  where  there  are  churches  de{>cniltont  on 
the  Eiij.'lish  episcopal  church,  bishops  have  been  const- 
crated  and  appointed  to  the  several  places  following :  namdy, 
Nova-Scotia,  Quebec,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Calcutta. 

llio  pope  is  the  bishop  of  the  Christian  chiurch  of  Rome, 
and  claims  to  be  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  of  whom  it  i« 
alleged  that  lie  was  the  first  bishop  of  that  church,  and 
that  to  hira  there  wa.s  a  y>e<iuhar  authority  a«sijj;nid.  no; 
only  over  all  the  inferior  pastors  or  nnnistors  ot  tiie  church, 
but  over  tiie  rest  of  the  apostles,  indicated  to  lum  by  the 
delivery  of  the  keys.  The  vrhole  of  this,  the  foundation  of 
that  superiority  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  claimed  ovor 
all  other  bishops,  has  furnished  matter  of  endless  contro 
versy  ;  and  it  d:>es  not  ripp  nr  tint  tlu>re  is  any  >utlic;.  :  ' 
historical  authority  forthe  allegation  tliat  Sl  Peter  did  act  to. 
any  permanMM^  as  die  bishop  of  that  <  Imrrh.  or  for  the  six 
or  seven  persons  named  asauooessivelv  bishops  of  thntchurrh 
after  him.  It  seems  mote  probable  uiat  the  superiority  m- 
joyf  d  by  that  bishop  at  a  very  early  period  over  other  b:>hf»ps 
(wliich  WHS  not  uiii\ er-ally  acknowledged,  and  atreimou.va 
npp  i>ed  by  our  own  Welsh  bis!iop>)  resulted  fn>ni  his  p^i 
sition  in  the  chief  city  of  the  world,  and  the  opportunities 
which  he  enjoyed  of  constant  access  to  thoan  in  whom  the 
chief  tempocaJ  authority  tras  vested. 

Both  the  eastern  and  western  ebarehes  were  framed  m 
an  episcopal  form  and  order.  The  sees  were  very  nur;ii  r.>i;« 
far  too  many  to  be  introduced  witluu  the  limits  to  wbub 
we  mii-t  eouline  oursdves. 

BISHOP  S  CASTLE,  a  borough  and  market-town, 
with  a  separate  jurisdiction,  but  leoally  situated  in  tht 
hundred  of  Purslow,  county  of  Salop;  144  miles  N.  W.  b> 
W.  from  London,  and  19  miles  S.W.  fipom  Shrewsbur> 
The  local  limits  of  the  tiorou;;li  are  cxton.vive.  eomprisuiJ 
a  circuit  of  about  fifteen  uiiles,  and  bein^:  from  three  to  'uu: 
miles  in  width  in  all  directions.  It  stands  on  the  declixu;. 
uf  a  hill  near  a  stream  of  the  river  Clun,  and  is  iir^pila^jr 
built.  The  mass  of  tlie  bouses  have  laiher  n  ummh  a^ 
pearance  being  of  unhewn  ttone,  with  tb«tc}»eil  loaf^; 
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1)Ut  there  are  several  very  good  houses  in  detached  situ- 
•tioiM.  Tlie  place  derivas  its  nam*  ficom  «  eaitle  bdoDgiiig 
to       Bisbopt  of  HereAnd,  wMeh  fbrmeilr  ttoed  niera, 

and  was  generally  their  counlry  rt'sidence.  It  has  lonj? 
been  demolUhed,  but  its  site  may  still  be  trtwefl.  »nd  part 
of  it,  probably  of  the  keep,  now  forms  tho  bowlinq-trreen 
of  an  inn.  The  town  is  ai\  M  corporation,  and  received  from 
Qmen  Bliltbeth  the  privilc^'e  of  sending  two  members  to 
IHirliameDt,  which  it  eontioued  to  do  until  it  was  disfran- 
ehised  by  the  Reform  Bill.  The  town  has  had  three  char- 
ters, the  first  from  Queer.  Elizabeth,  the  second  from  James 
I.,  and  the  last  from  James  11.  These  chatten  vest  the 
local  government  in  a  bailiff,  a  recorder,  and  fifteen  capital 
baroosaei.  Tin  borough  magistrato*  hold  a  otiarler  leiaion , 
th«  basitiM  «r  which  u  Tory  trillinff ;  tfao  bailiff  is  tlao  em- 
piwrrcd  try  hold  petty  sessions  whenever  occasions  req'.itre; 
and  there  is  also  a  civil  court  of  recortl,  wliicii  has  co^rni- 
zanoe  of  all  suits  where  the  sum  in  dispute  (5  » s  n  it  exceed 
'20/,  The  town-hall,  a  plain  bnck  buildinj^r,  elected  in  1 760, 
includes  a  prison  fdr  criminals,  and  another  fur  debtors. 
The  maduK-boiMO  ia  a  haodsomo  edifice  of  stone.  The 
market  b  hold  eo  Friday,  anil  the  Mr*  on  February  Mth, 
Friday  before  Co(h\  Friday,  Friday  afker  the  1st  of  May, 
July  Mb,  September  <Jth,  November  I3th.  AH  these  are 
sattle-fuirs  except  that  in  May,  which  is  tlie  itleasure  fair, 
and  that  in  July,  which  is  a  wool-fair.  The  market  and 
the  fldri  ate  much  resorted  to  by  the  Welsh,  which  is 
a  great  benefit  to  the  place.  The  parish  contained  388 
houses  in  1831,  and  the  population  was  then  2007.  of  whom 
1 1 'i4  were  females.  The  population  of  the  boroii;j;h  alone 
was  1 7i9.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Juhn  the  Bopliitl, 
is  a  fine  old  structure,  witli  a  square  embattled  tower,  sur 
mounted  by  pionaoles.  It  is  oUefly  in  the  Norman  s^le ; 
but  having  Men  burnt  in  the  parliamentaiy  war,  it  was 
afterwards  restored  without  sufficient  attention  being  paid 
to  the  original  character  of  the  arrhitecture.  It  has  accom- 
modation for  1  000  persons.  The  living'  \i  a  vicarajre  in  the 
diocese  of  Hereford,  with  an  annual  uel  income  of  350/. 

The  free  school  at  Bishop's  Castle  was  founded  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Morris,  in  grateful  remembrance  her  first  husband, 
John  Wright,  Esq.  By  her  wtH,  dated  in  178S,  she 
directed  that  1000/.  should  be  pui  I  t  j  tlx*  bishop,  the  interest 
of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  education  of  fif^y  children, 
half  of  them  boys,  to  be  instructed  »n  reading,  writing,  and 
nnihnictic;  and  the  other  half  ;zirl^.  to  be  in&truGted  in  read- 
ing, writing  and  plain  sewing.  Siie  also  gave  200/.  for 
the  building  of  a  school.  The  bishop  is  visitor  and  trustee 
eftbeeehool,  the  property  of  which  now  consists  of  1598/. 

13«.  three  [)er  cent,  consols.  Tlie  interest  amounts  to 
47/.  \9s.  'Id.,  uf  which  47/.  paid  tu  the  t^houlmai^ter. 
There  arc  about  thirty  girls  instructed  free  on  this  founda- 
tion :  the  schoolmaster's  wifo  instructs  them  in  needlework 
at  tho  schoolhouse.  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  master 
teasbea  them  reading,  writing,  and  accounts  with  the  boys 
at  the  market  house  in  the  momin;.,'.  There  are  fifty  l)oys 
in  the  school,  of  whom  twenty-live  are  taught  free  on  the 
fiundation  ;  the  rest  are  pay  sicholars,  with  the  exception  of 
ten,  who  are  taught  by  an  annual  donation  of  21/.  tn  iD 
Lonl  Powia'a  frniilT  and  the  membera  for  tite  town,  ^e 
masUnr*lakes  all  difldren  who  apply,  and  ptaeee  aueh  as  lie 
thinks  proper  on  the  list  of  free  scholars.  There  is  no  other 
National  or  Sunday  school  m  connexion  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  but  the  several  dissenting  eOngragations 
have  schools  in  connexion  with  their  chapels. 

(Cnmilenn  Britannia  ;  ^^tt^:na  Britannia  ;  Btau  ties  nf 
Enfhnd  and  WaUt ;  Twenty-fourth  Mtpcrl  on  Cha- 
riUm  JttporU  m  Municipal  CorporationtJ) 

BISHOP  S  STORTFORD.  a  parish  and  market-town 
in  the  hundred  of  Brau'jhin,  county  of  Hertford,  twelve 
miles  K.N. K.  from  Hertford,  and  twenty-six  miles  N.N.E. 
from  London.  The  place  derives  its  name  of  Stortford  from 
its  situation  ttpon  the  river  Stort,  and  the  prefix,  from  its 
having  been,  even  from  Saxon  times,  the  properly  of  the 
bishops  of  London.  Domesday  Book  records  that  the  Con- 
queror g-i^e  the  town  and  castle  of  Stoi  if  r  l  lo  Maurice, 
bishop  of  London  :  if  so,  aa  Salmon  reuiurks,  he  gave 
no  more  than  he  had  previously  taken,  for  the  same 
document  mentions  that  WiUiam,  the  last  bishop  but  one 
before  Maurioa,  had  puiehaaed  ^le  manor  of  the  ladj 
Eddeva.  The  same  authority  states  that  th  -  pr  portv  w  as 
then  worth  eight  pounds  per  annum,  but  h;i  l  Ih  iu  w  irth 
ten  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor.  The  s-iunll  castle,  wh  i  li 
stood  CO  an  artificial  hill,  is  said  by.Chauooey  to  have  been 


built  by  Willism  the  Conqueror  to  protect  the  trade  of  At 
tpwn,  and  to  keep  it  in  aulyectton  at  the  same  tftae, 
Sahnon,  liowever,  tlnnka  that  it  existed  befbra  the  Con- 
quest, and  was  merely  strengthened  and  repaired  liy  this 
kin^.  It  was  called  Waytemore  Castle,  and  sjlood  in  a 
piece  of  land  surrounded  by  the  Stort.  It  would  seem  that 
the  site  had  at  a  previous  period  been  occupied  by  a  Roman 
camp,  as  some  Roman  coins  of  the  lower  empire  have  been 
found  in  the  eutle  gardens.  It  appean  to  have  been  re* 
garded  as  a  Ibrtiess  of  some  consequence  tn  the  time 
King  Stephen,  and  the  empress  Maud  endeavoured,  but 
without  effect,  Ui  prevail  upon  tho  bishop  t»  exchange  it 
with  her  fur  other  lands.  King  .lohn  caiiseil  the  castle  to 
be  demolished  in  revenge  for  the  active  part  which  Bishop 
William  de  St.  Maria  took  against  him  in  liis  dilferenoe 
with  the  pope,  this  prelate  being  one  of  the  three  who 
placed  an  interdict  upon  the  kingdom.  When  the  pope 
triumphed  over  the  kiiij,',  the  latter  found  it  necessary  to 
give  the  bi»hop  his  own  manor  of  Guildford,  in  Surrev,  to 
atone  for  the  demolition  of  thii  castle.  '  The  castle  bill,' 
says  Salmon,  *  stands  jet  Sur  a  monument  of  King  Jehn'a 
power  and  revenge ;  and  tiieltishop's  lands  remain  a  menu 
lueiit  of  the  pope'.s  entire  victory  over  him."  It  seems  that 
some  of  the  outbuildings  and  other  parts  of  the  eastle  were 
standing;  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  indeeii  .--ome  very 
small  remains  are  stdl  existing.  The  bishops  continued  to 
appoint  a  ciat<is,  or  keeper,  of  the  'Castle  and  Gaol* of 
Stortford  till  the  time  of  James  I.  The  last  who  made  use 
of  the  prison  was  Bishop  Bonner,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary, 
who  ki  pt  convicted  Protestants  in  its  deep  and  dark  dungeon. 

t  Quit-rents  for  castlu  guard  are  still  paiu  to  the  see  of  Ix)n 
don  from  several  manors  adjacent  to  Bishop's  Stortford. 

I  We  are  disposed  to  concur  with  Salmon  in  consider- 
ing that  the  town  more  probably  arose  fiom  tlis  eaade, 
than  the  castle  from  the  town,  as  Chauncey  supposes. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  castle  seems  to  have 
formed  an  inducement  for  people  to  settle  in  the  neighbour 
hood,  08  tt  utlered  a  place  of  salbty  to  which  they  could 
retire  with  their  moveables  kl  tine  of  danger.  It  must 
have  became  a  place  of  some  eanBeaiience  at  the  time  that 
King  John  demolished  the  castle,  for  that  kinn  in  order 
to  make  it  independent  of  the  bishop,  erected  the  town 
into  a  borough,  with  puwer  to  tho  commonalty  to  elect  their 
own  oHicers  for  the  local  government,  and  to  return  two 
members  to  parliament  This  new  constitution  held  until  « 
the  14tli  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  bishop  wa<i  restored  to 
his  usual  privilesea  in  the  plaee,  as  he  Jkad  before  been  to 

I  his  lands,  and  the  town  was  thenceforward  relieved  firom 
the  ni  iiy  f  making  returns  to  parliament.  The  town 
is  now  w  ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates, 
who  bold  a  petty  session  here  once  a  fortnitcht. 

Bishop's  Stortford  is  built  chietly  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Stort,  where  it  extends  up  the  slqie  of  a  Idll  firom  Ae 
river.  It  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  or  properly  two 
lines  of  street,  in  tlie  form  of  a  cross.  There  arc  some  ^ood 
inns,  and  many  houses  of  tho  bettt-r  class.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  stands  upon  elevated  ground,  *  bs»' 
says  Salmon, '  those  dedicated  to  that  Saint  generally  do**  and. 
oonaista  ofanava,  chanoeU  and  aisles,  with  a  fine  Mt»  tower 
at  the  west  end.  ChannoB^  was  indined  to  H^xHt  it  must 
be  a  churr!-.  of  Saxon  ere<:tion,  because  the  fipurcs  of  Kinjj 
Atlielstan  uiul  Kdward  the  Confe^sior  were  in  the  windows 
about  thirty  years  before  his  time;  but  later  inquirers  ac- 
quiesce in  the  determmation  of  Salmon,  who  says  the 
painted  glass  may  have  been  taken  ftom  some  earlier 
structure,  luit  tiiat  the  church  itself  has  no  appearance  of 
being  older  than  the  thne  of  Henry  VI.  The  church  was 
partly  rebuilt  in  1S20,  and  now  accommodates  2000  persons. 
The  living  is  a  vicarase  in  the  diocese  of  London  in  t^e 
l^ift  of  the  precentor  «  St  Paul's,  and  has  aa  annud  net 
mcome  of  4 1 9i'. 

A  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of  Bishop  a 
Stortford  in  the  last  century,  by  means  of  a  rnnal  which 
was  completed  in  1769.  The  surrounding  district  l>eiag 
fertile  in  corn,  the  trade  of  the  place  is  chielly  in  malt  and 
other  grain,  considerable  quantities  uf  which  are  sent  by  the 
river  or  by  the  canal,  the  banks  of  which  are  furnished  with 
convenient  wbar£>  and  quays.  This  trade,  with  a  silk  mill 
whieh  haabeeneetablished  here,  aflbrds  the  principal  employ. 

mont  tothose  who  nrc  mst  iitunediately  en  j.rji  fl  ui  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  oiher  luhabitants.  Thr  mar-.tit  is  hel.i  on 
TSiijrs<Iay,  and  there  are  three  annual  t.nrs,  respectively 
held  on  Holy  Thursday,  Thursday  after  Trini^  SuowUy» 
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tnd  the  l^itli  of  October.  A  very  &upetior  mar^et-boutic 
wn»  priH  U'il  in  1828  by  means  of  funds  raised  in  shore-  uf 
lOOA  each.  It  »tan<it  at  the  point  where  the  two  principal 
lines  of  street  intaneet  each  outer.  Its  front  is  in  the  Ionic 
styk,  and  it  has  a  nemifircular  aroa  with  a  colonnaidc  sup- 
ported by  iron  pillars.  Besides  the  parU  appropriated  to  the 
common  trallic  thi'ro  is-ilargL'  hall  used  as  a  corii  i'Xcbaiisc, 
over  which  i»  an  aaseuibly-ruum,  aci>fTee-rooui,  uiui  a  chuiu- 
ber  for  the  raagi»lrales.  The  parisih,  wbi  jh  comprehends  3080 
•emit  contained  803  houses  in  1831,  when  the  population 
was  3958,  of  wbom  2068  we.e  females. 

The  town  contains  a  pub'ic  library  and  several  booK  so- 
cieties. There  is  a  National  School,  supported  by  voluntary 
contributionB,  in  which  20  J  boys  and  100  girls  rcreivi- in- 
struction. There  wa<  formerly  ^  free  grammar-sciioui  in 
the  place,  the  histury  of  which  is  very  obscure.  Cliauncey 
nMDtions  that  in  1579  a  Mn.  Margaret  Deane,  of  London, 
left  $t  per  annnin  In  fee  towards  the  erection  of  a  free 
school.  He  says  notliinff  more  about  this  establishment 
until,  further  oa  in  liis  list  of  benefactors  to  the  town,  he 
says, '  AniDiisf  ilie*e  l>c-ncfaf  t<)rs  I  may  well  nention  my 
honoured  muster  Mr.  Tltomai^  Ix-i^'h,  wlio  raised  a  fair 
libraiy  for  the  use  of  the  school  in  the  town,  from  whence 
I  WBi  sent  to  tbo  University  of  Cambridge :  it  was  an  ex- 
oeiient  nnrserjr  (hat  snpplied  both  untvetnties  with  great 
nurol>crs  of  gentlemen  who  proved  eminent  in  divinity, 
law,  and  physick,  and  some  in  matters  of  state.  He  obli;;cd 
divers  of  th  .so  <:ctUlL'mfn  to  prcsutit  boiks  the  school  at 
thpir  dcpaslui  G,  wherein  their  names  are  reconicd  and  remain 
tt.<  po>tLrity.  Sir  Henry  Chaunccy  wrote  in  1700,  and  was 
then  advanced  in  years.  Salmon.  w1m>  wrote  twenty-eight 
years  later,  states  that  when  Dr.  Tooke  heroine  master  of 
tile  sch  1  >1,  about  twenty  years  previously,  '  its  reputation 
w.is  then  m  ruins:'  but  he  bestirred  himself  to  restore  its 
ellicienry,  and  --(I'l'ecdril.  lie  ;_'ot  llio  mr.try  of  Hcrll'onl- 
abireaud  Ei>>ex,  an  l  those  who  had  been  cdueated  at  the 
sehool,  to  oontributv  their  pecuniary  aid.  A  BOW  cehool- 
house  vas  erected  in  the  High  Street;  it  was  a  square 
structure  supported  upon  arches,  and  contained  three  rooms, 
that  in  front  WOA  the  grammar-school,  and  as  large  as  both 
tho  others,  of  which  one  was  the  lilnary  and  the  other  a 
writing-school.  The  markt  t-place  ai:d  shops  wen-  unrier 
tho  archer.  '  Dr.  Tooke,*  says  Salmon,  'raised  it  to  a  great 
degree  of  fame,  as  the  living  numbers  of  gentlemen  s^>nt  by 
him  to  his  own  and  other  colleges  attest,  and  oonsiderably  in- 
creased the  trade  of  the  town  hy  such  a  beneficial  ooneourse.' 
The  following  is  the  amount  of  the  information  which  Car- 
lisle gives  concerning  the  fate  of  this  establishment.  *  The 
grammar-school  of  Bishop's  Stortford  no  longer  exists,  the 
whole  establishment,  together  with  the  acbooUhoii'^p,  \s  in 
nuns,  the  library,  which  is  considered  a  scarce  and  ^  a  hi  a  iiie 
collection  of  book.s,  is  deposited  at  the  vicarage,  but  they 
also  are  going  to  decay."  (Chauncey's  Hiitnrical  Antiquitiet 
of  Iff  !  tfiinh/tire  ;  Salmon's  History  of  IJertfordshire  ; 
Gou)4h  s  C  nndi'ri's  Hritunnia ;  Carliile  s  Endowed  Gram- 
mar Srh'i':!.^ :  ro  iiulifst  of  Ep<rland  atiJ  JValex,  &c.) 

BISHOPS  WALTHAM,  a  parish  and  market-town  in 
tiie  lower  half  of  the  hundrc<l  of  the  same  name,  which  lies 
in  the  PortsHown  division  of  the  enmity  of  Southampton ; 
sixly-twrt  miles  S.V>'.  by  W.  fVoni  Lomion,  and  ten  miles 
E  !v.T'.  from  .SoiithaTn'^>ton.    It  ha-s  imtiu  morially  been  tho 

tirojMTi  v  of  the  seo  of  \\  inrhoster,  wheiiee  thcatrix  *  I!i-!ioj>'.s.* 
Joiiifsflay  <!('5!  :!  s  it  .;n)on<r  t!io  lands  of  tho  see  in 
Hampshire,  and  says  tliat  it  was  held  in  dcmcisiic,  and  lt.i'l 
always  belonged  tn  the  bbhopric.  It  was  then,  a!i  formerly, 
MWCiwnfl  at  twenty  hides,  but  thern  M'crr  aetnaily  thirty.  It 
was  in  the  time  of  t he  Confessor  worth  -Tl/..  was  al'terw  artls 
worth  10/.  lOv  .  !,;,;  wa.*  tlicn  worth  30/.  There  were  w'vcnty 
villafrcrj  and  tifteeu  yeomen,  employing  twenty -six  ploun;hs ; 
there  were  seven  servants ;  atid  Wtdolnhu'i.  ii  priest,  held 
two  chiirehm  bclonffing  to  the  manor,  with  two  hides  and  a 
half.  Thcro  were  tlirec  mills  w^ich  peid  17*.  6rf.  Lcland 
apealts  of  Bishop's  Waltham  as  '  a  praty  townlet.  Here 
toe  bisliop  of  Winchester  hath  a  rigiit  ample  and  tro<Kl!y 
leanor-place,  motid  about,  and  a  praly  br<K)ke  ninntng  hard 
by  it.  The  loanor-placc  hath  been  of  maoy  bishops*  bnild- 
ioff :  nii.st  ]\iri  nt'  tlie  three  parts  of  the  Icasc  COUrt  was 
buildid  of  hrick  and  timbre  by  Bishop  Langten;  theresidcw 
of  dio  inner  part  is  all  of  stone.'  The  IwtH*  mentioned  is 
tbeiOMli  river  Hatnhio,  the  aouror  r>l  which  is  about  a  mile 
ffM  thff  village,  and  patsct  through  a  piece  of  water  which 
15  I'l -cribed  a-'  liavin-  been  a  larcw  and  hcautifiil  lal.r'.  ii.ilf 
a  uui«  kmgoud  a  turiong  broad  j  but  it  is  now  dppiiu;d  of 


this  cbaraeter  by  the  growth  of  rushes  and  tho  cnp(<i>ach, 
ments  of  the  soil.  Tlic  bishop  s  castle,  nier.tionedliy  Lelam!, 
was  originally  built  by  Bishop  Henry  de  Bloic,  beotherol 
King  Stephen ;  but  much  of  the  grandeur  which  ii  lUti* 
mately  attained  is  attributed  to  the  architectural  taste  of 
William  de  Wykeham.  whose  faroorite  residence  it  wa^ 
and  who  there  terminated  In's  aciive  life  at  tlie  ajje  of 
eighty.  The  great  hall  in  tlic*  i>e<  oiiU  or  uuier  cuurl  wiis  63 
feet  in  length,  27  in  breadth,  and  25  high,  and  was  lighted 
by  five  large  windows  of  magnificent  proportions,.  The  ca»tls; 
was  demolished  during  the  civil  wars  hy  the  parliamentary 
army  under  Waller ;  and  the  ruins,  which  const&t  of  the 
remains  of  the  hall  and  of  a  square  tower,  are  now  mantleii 
with  ivy.  The  park  in  which  it  s>too<l  has  since  been  con- 
vt;rte<l  into  farms.  The  town  is  chielly  remarkable  for  the 
neighbourhoo4l  of  this  castle.  It  has  however  a  trade  of 
some  activity  in  leather,  of  which  it  sends  large  quanittiea  to 
Guernsey,  London,  and  the  neighliouring  airs ;  there  vt 
also  sonic  business  in  malting.  Its  market  is  hii\<\  c:. 
Friday:  and  there  are  fairs  on  the  second  Friday  iri  Mu). 
.July  3(t!h,  and  the  first  Friday  afler  Old  Micha<  Inias  day. 
The  purisiU  contained  438  houses  in  1831,  when  tlie  popu- 
lation amounted  to  2131  persons,  of  whom  1115 
females.  The  chiirch,  vbidi  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
aocommoilates  tTOO  percons.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  u  jth 
a  net  income  of  91. 'j/.  per  ar.nun;,  in  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester, the  biilioi)  being  paUua.  Thwre  is  an  endowed 
charity  school  in  the  to  v  ii  founded  by  Bishop  Morley.  w  ho 
endowed  it  with  an  annuity  of  10/.;  this  sum  has  been 
augmented  to  39/.  by  subsequent  benefactions,  end  now 
provides  instructioa  for  thirty-six  bo,^s.  There  are  also 
two  nationtfl  schools  in  the  town,  containing  together  eighth- 
boys  and  as  many  girls. 

Waltham  forest,  in  this  vicinity,  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  infcstcil  by  a  formidable  and  resolute  gang 
of  deer- stealers  who  called  themselves  '  hunters.*  but  were 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  *  Walibara 
Blacks,'  becauie  the}'  blackened  their  iacea  in  their  pre- 
datory enterprises.  They  are  mentionod  by  this  name 
in  the  ai  t  of  parliament  which  \v,is  passed  aL^ainst  them, 
and  which  was  therefore,  as  well  a.s  ftoiu  its  extrciue 
>4cverity,  called  the  Black  A'  t.  This  act  declared  more 
deeds  to  be  felonies  tlian  li  id  ever  before  been  cotnpre- 
headed  in  a  sin(^le  statute.  On  tlu-;  account,  when  Bishop 
Hoadly  was  advised  to  re-»tock  Waltham  Fark,  be  rc-fukcd, 
observing  that  *  it  had  done  mischief  enough  already." 
(Lcland's  Tiimrartf ;  Cough's  Camdi'ii's  Fril'inniu  :  W..t 
ner's  Ci)!!rrtv,)i<  f'>r  the  History  if  Iln'upshuc  ;  Beauttet 
of  Eni:l<n,il  mid  Hairs,  S-r.) 

BISHOP  WEARMdUTH.   [See  Sunderland.] 

BISIGNA'NO,  a  amaW  town  in  the  province  of  Calahria 
Citra,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  situated  on  a  hill 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Crati,  about  thirteen  mile* 
N.  of  Coscnza,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  high  road  to 
Naples.  Bisignano  gives  the  title  of  Prince  to  tho  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  of  Sanscverino.  one  of  the  oldest  fa- 
milies of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  wbicb  once  po!<bes:>cd  voit 
territories  in  thi>  district. 

UI.SLKY,  a  parish  and  mancet-town  in  the  hundred  of 
Bishy,  county  of  (Iloiieestcr,  91  mile  W.  by  N.  from 
Loiirliiri,  and  5)  miles  S.E.  froni  Gloiieestor.  This  I.i-je 
iiai  isli  ii  from  20  to  2.'>  mile*  in  «  ir(  umfi  i-rnre,  and  com;  n  - 
bond*  about  GOOO  acres,  tho  greater  ]<art  of  uliiih  is  h:.'!i 
ground,  with  steep  hills  and  narrow  vaih  ys.  The  «id»>5  "f 
the  hills  present  indoscd  arable  lands,  interapctsed  widi 
copse?,  and  tite  valleys  are  roostljr  kcjit  for  ptttunge,  and 
arc  watcrotl  by  many  rivulets,  which  lorm  flie  StroodvnitiT 
llivcr.  Bisloy,  Chalford,  s  .  1  "  il.or  hamlets  in  the  [..i-ivj.. 
are  chirlly  inhabii(*d  by  jmis"!!.-  employed  in  I  ho  vnxillcn 
manufactures ;  and  many  fulling  and  dressing  mills  a:>' 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  parish.  On  the  o<staliti9-h- 
ment  of  tho  woollen  manufacture*  the  parish  received  laige 
additlou<;  to  its  jwpulation,  and  the  new  inbalritants  c«t»- 
blished  tliomsclves  upon  the  vmttt  land*.   Such  lands  wcte 

formerly  m  ry  f  vtensivc.  Tt  .i]i|k.iv-.  from  Holinshcd  thai 
when  the  eomuHins  were  p'w  n  '.he  p<K<r  by  Iloger  Mor- 
timer. Earl  of  March,  in  the  imn  nf  Kdward  III.,  they  «"oni- 
prchended  1200  acres.  In  1730,  although  tho  commorn 
were  much  reduced  then  by  iodomret,  tliey  oomprrhond."<l 
700  acres,  but  they  have  since  undergo  further  reductiaa 
by  addhionul  inclosures. 

In  the  n<  lines  lay  Survey  the  manor  of  '  Bi«r  Ii  irf,*  m  tb? 
hundred  of '  Bisclcie,'  is  described  atzioiig  the  land}  ot  Earl 
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Hofbt  wImmm  taullMr  IMwH  h/AA  iMt  MMftdif  of  hhn.  It 

was  rufc<l  at  pitrht  hides.  We  count  tiinety  nn-'  persons  ■  nu- 
merated in  tins  statement  as  hoWini:  propi-rly.  <.r  at'.ufiitvl 
to  the  pn)|H»rty.  and  who  may  be  <•on^illl■ro^^  as  equivaluiil  to 
»s  many  fnmilics.  The  enumei^tion  comprehends,  amon^ 
•Aere,  two  ])ritatai  t*«ntjr  Tilleins,  twenty-eight  Bordarii, 
translated  *  yeotiien'  by  Kenhdit,  and  tweuty-tfaiee  persons 
payinft  a  rent  of  44*.  and  two  sextarfeK  of  honcfy.  There 
were  five  mi\h  i  f  l  nv.  value,  ami  a  wood  of  20?.,  and  eleven 
burgages  in  Gloucester  yielding  bSd.  The  manor  had  been 
wwSh,  Ml.  per  annuin,  but  was  then  worth  only  20^.  The 
sinsulsr  otrciunatance  of  two  quarts  of  honey  beiog  speci- 
fl«d  as  M  annaal  nut,  MaeM  Bifcland  to  haxud  a  conjee- 
t'lre  that  the  parish  derived  its  name  fVnm  B^f;  bttf  .i  jirc- 
vious  historian,  taking  into  account  the  w  vody  rham  tor  of 
the  district,  which  character  w:is  pr.ibaMy  more  prevalent 
at  a  former  period,  thou|;ht  it  not  uuhkely  that  the  numc  is 
a  eompoimd  of  Boit,  a  wood,  and  leaz,  a  lea  or  pasture. 

Sofin  af^el"  the  IXimesday  Surrey  the  mahor  of  Bislev 
came  to  the  crown,  and  in  the  t!tn6  of  Edward  I.  it  passefl, 
by  marriage,  to  the  Mortimers,  al'ierwards  earls  of  March. 
It  continued  in  that  famdy  for  nearly  three  centuries,  de- 
volved to  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Edward  IV., 
tbft  heir^BBiMni  of  th*t  Ikmfijr  in  the  ft  male  iins.  From 
that  tiia»  ft  nmalncd  attaetiM  to  die  ttiawn,  little  in- 
terniption,  until  it  was  frivcn  hv  James  1.  to  the  Marquis 
of  lloekiiigham,  who  sold  it  to  Masters,  since  which  it 
has  remained  exelusivcly  in  private  hauls,  and  hHWKBral 
times  pastied  by  sale  from  one  family  to  another. 

Bisley  is  little  more  than  a  \-iUage,  although  considered  as 
a  town  sinee  die  grant  of  a  weekly  market  and  two  annual 
fairs  by  James  II.  The  market-day  is  Thursday:  it  is  but 
little  frefiiiented,  and  may  be  eonsitlered  almo«>t  extinct. 
The  fairs  for  cattle,  &lc.,  on  May  4  and  November  12,  are 
however  of  considerable  importance.  The  population  re- 
turns do  not  give  anf  account  for  the  town  separately  from 
the  parish,  Wbieh,  in  il*  large  extent,  tomprefaended  1480 
nouses  in  183 1,  with  a  population  of  .0806  persons,  of  whom 
3090  were  females.  The  villaife.  which  stands  partly  upon 
the  acclivity  of  a  hill  and  p  u  tly  in  the  vail  y  below,  consists 
of  irregular  streets,  and  has  not  many  houses  of  good  ap- 
peuaiwe.  The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  spacious, 
•nd  Wf  he  called  handionie ;  and,  beioe  placed  on  an 
eminence,  is  a  very  eonspicooos  oWeet.  It  oonaUta  of  a 
fi.ive  and  iwn  aisles, and  is  considered  to  have  been  built,  at 
least  in  part,  about  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  Bigland  calls 
the  steeple  '  a  clumsy  tihelisk,'  but  say;,  it  is  useful  as  a 
land*marit.  The  chureii  was  re-pewed  in  1771,  when  a 
fipoioo  paiMtng,  in  \ery  lively  colours,  anrl  about  ten  feet 
square,  representing  Stl  Michael  subduing  the  fkUoD  angels, 
was  discovered  against  the  north  wall,  but  it  was  immedi- 
atelv  defaced.  The  chureh  contains  sonic  interesting!;  monu- 
meiits,  among  which  one  in  roetnory  of  a  crusadur,  with  his 
•Sgies  in  armour,  attracts  particular  attention.  The  church 
•eeomDiodates  1800  persons.  The  living  ia  a  vicarage  in 
tiie  dkwato  of  Oloueester,  in  the  i^ft  of  tlie  erawii,  and  has 
ii  net  income  of  527/.  la  the  churchyard  there  stands  an 
i»ntieiit  octafotiiil  stone  cross.  It  appears  to  have  been 
©rertcd  o\er  a  deep  well,  into  wh]ch  a  man  fell  and  was 
drowned,  in  consequence  of  which  the  churchyard  was  placed 
under  an  interdict  for  three  yeari,  during  which  time 
ib«  inhabitante  vote  obliged  to  eattf  their  dead  to  Bibury 
ibr  hiterneot.  Mt.  8.  Ljmas,  itt  hk  MHqniHeittf  Otott- 
Cfstershire,  thinks,  from  the  style  of  ornament,  that  this 
cra>s  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  now  sur- 
mounted hy  an  aiitient  stone  fount,  which  WBi  ZBIBOVed 
jrom  the  church  when  it  was  new  pewed. 

^Mie  are  church  lands  at  Bisley  which  have  from  time 
fotOMnurial  formed  the  estate  of  the  pariah.  The  proceeds 
amount  to  trixmt  100*.  per  annum,  a  pottion  of  tvbfeli  Is  ap- 
pr  1 1  i  t  1  t  t':  support  of  what  is  called  the  •  Free  School,' 
the  master  of  which  receives  out  of  it  13/.  1-1*.  as  his  salary. 
He  is  aliovvrd  to  take  some  day-scholars,  and  is  also  the 
waster  of  the  Bloe-coat  School,  founded  by  the  arill  of  John 
Tarylor  (dated  in  1731),  who  beqtieetbed  land*,  al  nreaent 
producing  54/.  10*.  per  annum,  for  the  education  ana  cloth- 
ing of  ten  boTs.  The  a<ldition«l  salary  of  tlic  schoolmaster 
(n>m  this  source  is  twelve  guineas  per  annum.  The  two 
establishments  are  taught  together  in  a  commodious  tiehool- 
room,  standing  on  ground  belonging  to  the  parish.  The 
ebUdien  an  tangle  to  lead  and  write,  and  ate  initructed  in 
tiM  Cliuieh  eaUdiian. 
Tlw  oiinl  by  iriiieli  tbsTlMMi  and  Sewam  ai«  united 


fiiksef  fbrcdgh  this  partsh ;  and  near  the  border  of  it,  at  S^o- 

fcrton,  enters  a  tunnel  two  miles  atid  five  fiirlohgs  in  length, 
t  is  lined  with  masonry,  and  arched  over  at  top,  with  an  in- 
verted arch  at  tb«;  hotioni.  except  at  f-amc  fbw  places,  where 
the  i>ohd  rock  heuif?  scooped  out  renders  it  unnecessary. 
The  summit  level  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  banal  at  Sap- 
pertoQ  tonnel  is  376  feet  above  lotr  water-mark  at  London. 

(Bigland*a  CMIeeffottf  rehtHm  fo  ihe  County  of  Glau- 
eegtet;  Rudder's  Ffistory  nf  Oluttmffr^hire ;  Rudge's  Hh- 
toty  of  (he  County  of  Gl'^'UC-ttrr  ;  I.ysorw's  CnllecHnn  nf 
Gloucf^tn-'.hirc  Autiifuitirs ;  Beauties  of  }''ri<j;la7ifi  and 
ffhiet ;  Refi'irl^  nn  Charities ;  Phillips  s  General  History 
of  Inland  Ncvif^ntinn.) 

BISMUTH  ORES.  The  bitnetals  in  wbibh  tbia  meUl 
constitutes  the  principal  ingredient  are  compaiatlvelt  few 
in  number  ;  ami  of  these  only  two  species  are  of  any  im- 

Eortance  in  a  commercial  point  of  viuw,  namely,  the  native 
ismttttli  And  iU  sulphuretl.  The  general  ehat«cters  of 
these  minerals  ate  the  following :  Before  the  blow-pipe  they 
are  readily  fused  and  nsdnced  to  a  metallic  stale,  tm  reguKlt 
Itself  gradually  suhlimin?  if  the  flame  be  continue<l,  lca\Hng 
on  the  charcoal  an  orange-)  olio w  areola,  which  however 
may  rcaddv  bo  made  to  <lisapi>car  in  the  deoxiilizinp  llanie. 
Wlien  the  metallic  regulus  js  fused  in  an  open  glass  tube, 
a  yellowisb-#hitti  sublimate  is  obtiiined,  and  the  regulus 
itself  becomes  oovettd  by  the  fitted  oxide.  Which  while  hot 
is  of  A  ditfc  broilhi  eolotir,  bdt  aasumea  A  yellow  tint  on 
cooling.  These  minerals  arc  all  of  them  soluble  in  strong 
nitric  acid,  the  solution  yielding  a  white  precipitate  on  being 
dropped  into  water.  They  aic  known  and  described  hy 
mineralogists  under  the  following  naixies :— Native  or  Octa- 
hedral Bismuth,  Bismuth  ouhre.  Prismatic  Bismuth-glance, 
Nccillo-oro  or  Acicular  Bismuth-glanoe.  called  by  Phillips 
riumbo-cupriflerous  Sulphuret  of  Bismuth ;  Tellurbismuth, 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Molybdan  silver.  Native, 
or  octahedral  Bismuth,  is  soaietimcs  found  crystallized :  tho 
observed  fbrtns  are  the  octahedron,  the  tetrahedron,  and 
combinations  of  tho  latter  with  the  dodecahedron,  which 
prodine  tiK  shape  seeil  itt  the  accompanying  figtare. 


The  faces  marked  o  belong  to  the  tetraluNlron  un<l  those 
marked  with  d  to  the  rhombic  dodecahedrolu  Ihe  edge 
between  the  faces  o  is  therefore  7ijP  Si',  between  the  ^Musa 
d  120*.  and  in  the  edg<»s  o*"  cum'uiua'iou  lx:twecn  o  and 
d  144°  44'.  These  crystals  are  generally  very  imperfect, 
and  the  Ibces  rough  and  uneven ;  they  possess  a  perfect 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  tho  octahedron.  The  hard- 
ness varies  firom  i  to  2*5 ;  tlie  specific  gravity  from  9*6  to 
9  8.  Tlie  cr>stuls  are  opaque.  po.-«sess  the  inetallic  lustre, 
and  the  fresh  fracture  picstinls  a  reddish  silver  white,  hut 
the  surface  is  Uaually  tarnished  owmj,'  to  partial  oxidati n. 
and  presents  a  variegated  appearance  of  grey,  red,  and  blue 
colours.  They  may  be  considered  as  presenting  us  with 
the  metal  lusmuth  in  A  piue  state,  the  only  foreign  matter 
being  traces  of  arsenic.  The  occnrrenoe  of  crystals  k 
siitnewliat  rare,  this  mineral  being  usually  found  in  feathery 
and  arborescent  forms,  and  also  m  (ientiforni  concretions  in 
veins  traversing  gneiss,  uiica,  and  eUy-slates,  where  it  is 
usually  accompanied  by  ores  of  sikvcr,  coba'.t,  nickel,  and 
iron.  It  is  found  at  St.  Colomb  and  Butaliack  mines  in 
Cornwall,  and  at  Carruck  in  Cumberland,  but  in  much 
greater  abundance  in  the  mines  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  at 
Johann-Geor;:enstadt,  Anniiberg.  Altcnberg,  SchnccbcrL', 
uiid  ui  Jottchimsihal.  from  whence  the  greater  portiuu  of  the 
bismuth  of  commerce  is  obtained.  It  is  abo  found  at  Beiber 
in  Hainan,  at  Loling  in  Carinthia,  and  in  the  Sophia  mine 
at  Wittiehen  in  T&rstenberg. 

Thebismutli-ochre  is  a  rare  mineral,  which  occurs  massive 
and  disseminated.  It  is  of  a  straw-yellow,  passing  some- 
times into  ii  li^hl  yellowish  grey,  ita  apOOite  ffn^Xj  V 
4'36,  and  its  chemical  constitution 

Bismuth    ....  89-87 
Oxygen  .      .      .      <  1019 
It  tudallt  tnnfaiitt  amall  qtiantltiea  of  anenie  and  dzuM  or 
imn  4»  tttpnrttki.   lla  kM«rfi  kealiiiea  are  Ht.  Agnea 
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Cornwall;  Schnceberp  and  Johaiui-Gcorgenstadtin  Saxony; 
and  Joadiimsthal  in  Holiemia. 

BISMUTH-GLANCE.  ThumiQeral  occurs  in  four-bided 
priim  of  linknown  dimensions,  but  it  is  iitated  by  Phil- 
lips to  have  angles  about  91®  ud  89°.  It  is  further  cha- 
racteriied  by  iu  metallic  ItBtre,  and  lead-grey  approach- 
ing steel-t;rey  colour,  and  froui  its  possessing  a  perfect 
cleavage  iu  the  direcuon  of  the  short  diagonij,  and  one  less 
perfect  in  the  direction  of  the  base.  Accordinf?  to  Mohs 
lh»  hudnsBs  is  between  2  and  2*5.  and  the  specific  gravity 
(*549.  It  also  occurs  maasive  of  a  granular  composition, 
or  columnsr,  the  individuals  being  long  and  straight,  and 
aggregated  in  various  directions.  Aoecvding  to  the  aoalvsis 
of  H.  Rose  of  ft  apMinMn  torn  Reddariiyttaa,  It  it  thus 
oomposed : 

Sulphur     .      .   WA9   .      .  18*78 

Bismuth     .       .    81-51    .       .  8098 
which  denotes  a  compound  expnuad  in  th«  notatum  of 

"I 

Berxeliua  by  fit. 

Before  the  blow-pipc  sulphur  is  first  driven  off,  which 
followed  by  a  sublimate  having  the  odour  of  tellurium, 
and  afterwards  the  characters  an  tlw  MID*  aa  dioie  of  tlie 
other  minerals  of  bismuth. 

The  other  minerals  wiU  ha  fimnd  dneribed  under  tha 
iianiesi  of  Needle-ore  and  Tellurbismuth  ;  but  it  mnv  In  as 
well  to  state,  that  according  to  Bcrzelius,  there  exists  auuiher 
sulphuret  of  bismuth,  composed  of  one  atom  of  each  of  its 
constituents,  a  mineral  found  in  tlie  Grcgcrs  Klack,  Bisp- 
t«rg,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  pure  bumuth. 

BISMUTH,  a  metal  mentiened  by  Agricola  about  1&29. 
but  first  shown  to  be  a  peculiar  one  by  Suhl  and  Dufay  : 
this  metal  generally  o^furs  native,  soinulimes  combined 
with  sulphur,  but  rarely  with  oxygen,  lu  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
and  Transylvania.  Bismuth  is  of  a  reddish  white  colour, 
tta  lustra  ia  constderable,  and  its  structure  lamellatad;  it  is 
to  hrittle  aa  to  be  eaatly  redueifale  to  powdar,  when  cold ;  its 
density  is  9-83,  whidi  'by  cautious  hammering  while  warm 
may  be  increaswi  to  'J-8S ;  it  melts  at  462*'  according  to 
Daniell,  at  47C  by  Dr.  Irvine's  experiments,  while  Mr. 
Chchton,  jun.  makes  its  fusing  point  497^.  At  a  high  tcm- 
peratoxa  uis  metal  is  volatiliz«l,  may  be  distilled  in  close 
va«Nila»  and  soUdiaea  in  foliated  cfystali ;  if  it  be  merely 
mailed  in  a  erudble  and  eautiiNuly  oooled,  it  crjrstallizea  in 
well-defined  rubes. 

Bismuth  as  m*t  with  in  comrocno  is  not  pure,  for  it  ge- 
nerally contains  iron  and  arsenic,  and  probably  some  other 
metals ;  in  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  mtnc  acid, 
tha  aolntion  is  to  be  decomposed  by  water,  and  the  pieci- 
pteta.  after  heing  hoikd  in  a  aoltttionof  aoda,  ia  to  he  mixad 
with  Uaeh  flux,  and  moderately  heated  in  a  erueible. 

Ort/^fn  and  Bismuth  combine  in  at  l(';ist  two  propor- 
tions, lonniri":  the  pnituxide  and  peroxide.  When  this  metiil 
is  heated  to  whiteness  in  the  air  it  takes  fire  and  hums  with 
an  obscure  blue  tJame,  and  is  converted  into  a  yellow  pow- 
der* which  is  the  protoxide  of  bismulht  eompoied  of 
t  equivalent  of  metal  .  .  .71 
1      do.      of  oxygen        .  .  8 

I       do.       protoxide      .  .  79 

When  the  steam  of  water  is  passed  over  ignitod  bismuth 
tibe  metal  is  not  oxidized,  and  consequently  the  water  is  not 
deoompoaed  \ty  this  process.  The  hest  method  of  preparing 

the  protoxide  is  to  dissolve  the  metal  in  nitric  arid,  to  de- 
compose the  solution  by  water,  and  calcine  the  precipitated 
subnitrate  in  a  c  rucible.  The  resulting  oxide  is  of  a  straw 
colour,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily-  dissolved  by  acids, 
and  is  the  only  oxide  of  this  metal  which  forms  salts  with 
them.  Neither  potaah  nor  aoda  nor  their  carbonatea  dis- 
aolve  this  oxide,  nor  does  amtnoiua,  hut  the  carbonate 
takes  up  a  Lttle  of  it. 

Peroride  of  Bismuth  is  obtained  by  hcataiji  the  prot- 
oxide with  a  solution  of  rhlorulc  of  lirae  or  soda;  the 
ebullition  must  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
oxide  of  bismuth  assumea  at  flrat  a  fine  ochre  yellow  colour, 
and  at  loogth  it  becomes  de^  hrown;  it  is  then  to  be  well 
washed,  and  in  order  to  separate  any  protoxide  which  mav 
remiiin.  it  is  to  be  treated  with  cold  nitric  .icid,  diluted  with 
nine  parts  of  wat,-r:  this  is  to  1m;  added  in  cxcc.-s.  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  suhmtiate  of  bismuth;  it  is  then  to  be 
washed,  at  first  with  weaker  acid,  then  water,  and  to  be 
dried  by  &  gentia  h«at.  The  peroiUde  thus  preiwred  is  a 


load;  when  healed  to  about  600°  it  is  decompobed,  oxyge:^ 
gas  is  evolved,  and  yellow  protoxide  of  bismuth  remains. 
It  forms  no  compound  with  any  acid  ^  bom  muriauc  acid  it 
evolves  chlorine,  by  hydriodic  aictd  it  if  converted  into  a  fine 
brawn  iodida»aadthe  liquor  beoomaajidlov* awing  to  tha 
preaanoa  of  ftaa  iodine ;  other  acids,  voter  variona  draua- 
^t^lnces,  evolve  oxygen  from  it.  The  fixed  alkalies  Ami 
ammonia  produce  no  effect  upon  it ;  the  loss  of  weight  whKh 
it  suffers  by  being  merely  heated  abliwatbat  it  ia  OOnpoaadaf 

2  e4uivalents  of  metal      •      .      •  |4t 

3  do.        oaqrgen     .      •      .  S« 

equivalent    .       .  IM 
or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sesquioxid%  aOBjpoaad  of  71*1 

eq.  metal  + 1 2  =  U  eq.  of  oxygen. 

According  to  Berzehus  there  exists  also  a  suboxide  of 
this  metaU  but  it  is  most  probably  a  mere  mixnue  of  the 
protoxide  and  the  metaL 

Chlorine  and  Bismuth  combine  in  two  proportions  at 
least.  The  protochlorido  may  be  obtained  by  d>sj»olMng  ibe 
protoxide  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  and  evaporating  the 
liquor  to  the  point  of  crystallization.  This  salt  is  colourless 
and  volatile,  so  that  it  may  be  distilled ;  it  was  formerly 
called  butter  of  bismuth ;  whan  heated  it  Hows  like  oil.  bat 
it  soliditea  on  eoofing.  Thbeomnoond  may  also  be  prepared 
by  healing  one  part  of  powdered  bismuth  with  two  parts  of 

Grchlohde  of  mercury ;  the  results  are  protochlondes  of 
th  metals.   It  is  composed  of 

I  equi\'alcat  of  metal  .  •  .71 
I       da.       ehlorina       .        .  85 

equivalent  .       .  106 

When  a  neutral  solution  of  nitratoof  bismuth  is  poured  into 
a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt,  a  subcbloride  ol 
bismuth  is  precipitated  or  probably  an  oxychloride;  Uwaa 
formerly  employed  aa  a  ooametie  under  the  name  of  HMgis' 
tery  of  bUmuta.  Its  exact  eoBapoaitioB  haa  not  been  de- 
termined. 

Fiuorine  and  Bimuth  form  a  Uuoride  which  is  soluble  in 
water  and  which  pradptetaaduiingarapoiationiatbnatMa 

of  a  white  powder. 

Bromine  and  Bismuth  taxahvM  toftmtha  htomide  when 
the  metal  in  powder  is  heated  in  tha  viyottf  of  hramine  in 
a  long  tube  ciaaed  at  one  end ;  excess  <n  bromine  wiiat  be 

employed;  the  combination  is  effected  without  any  m-ohi* 
tion  of  light.  Yellow  vapour  arises  and  condenses  on  the 
sides  of  the  tube,  and  the  compound  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  The  yellow  vapour  probably  contains  less  bismuth  tbaa 
the  mm  ftxad  bromine,  which  appeait  to  ba  Mmpoaad.  «f 
1  aquivalant  of  bromine,  .  .  80 
1      ditto       biamuth,   .  .  71 

equivalent  151 
This  bromide  is  of  a  steel  grey  colour,  and  fuses  at  aboot 
when  it  becomes  of  a  hyacinth  red  colour,  but  it  rotuma 
to  the  grey  on  cooling ;  by  expoauia  to  the  air  it  aboorhs 
moisture  and  is  rendered  yellow ;  a  large  quantity  of  watcr 
dccomposes  it,  and  there  is  formed  a  sub-bromulo  of  bis- 
miiili,  whicli  separates,  while  hydrobivmio  acid  eOlBbilMd 
with  a  htUe  oxide  of  bismuth  remains  in  solution. 

I(jdine  and  Bismuth  readily  combine  with  the  assisttmea 
of  heat,  when  the  metal  is  finely  powdered;  thisiadidB  hsa 
a  deep  orange  oohmr ;  it  is  insoluUa  ill  walar,  hot  iadiaoolvod 
by  potash :  it  is  probably  mmposed  of 

1  equivalent  ot  lodiue  .  .  .  126 
1     ditto     Waimtli  ...  71 

e 

aqui^ndent      ...  197 
Whan  a  aolutioo  of  ohktide  of  bisaanth  ia  gradually 
dropped  tntoa  weak  solutioa  of  iodide  of  aoffium,  a  eheanut  co- 
loured preeipiUite  is  formed,  which  appears  to  be  a  subiodide. 

Sulphur  and  Pixmnlh  occur  ill  <x>mbination  an<l  cry*- 
tailizwl  at  Roddurhyttan  in  Westmanland.  and  they  very 
readily  combine  and  lorm  a  sulphuret  which  has  a  metalUe 
lustre  and  a  crystalline  texture ;  it  is  not  very  fhsibto,  and 
its  density  is  7*601.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  duAQ 
black  sulphuret  from  the  solutions  of  Uus  metal,  ami  aiaii 
converts  iu  oxide  iMo attl]diunt.  SulphuNt  o(  UmanH 
u  composed  of 

J  equivalent  of  bismuth  .  •  .  ?! 
)    ditto       aulphur  ...  if 

oqiMToMmt  •   t   i   t  W 
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PhotphnruK  and  Bismuth  have  but  little  afTtnitv  for  each 
«ther :  when  phosphorus  w;ls  droppiKl  into  melted  bismuth 
thu  metal  appeared  to  sutibr  but  little  alteration :  it  was 
found,  however,  when  tried  with  the  blowpipe,  to  yield  evi- 
dent traces  of  phoephflnu,  though  not  mioanting  to  more 
than  about  four  per  eent.  and  tbts  was  probably  mixed  and 
not  combined.  Phoaphuretted  hydrogen  gas  throws  down 
a  black  phosphuret  of  bismuth  from  solutions  of  the  metal. 

No  compound  of  bismuth  and  carbon  or  boron  is  known. 

Selenium  and  St^mwM  unite  with  the  evolution  of  a  slight 
degree  of  beat;  thii  eeUniant  iief  asilveMrhite  colour  airl 
DMtallio  liutre ,  iti  taxtim  is  etyitalline  uA  it  melti  at « 
zed  neat. 

fiismuih  and  the  other  metait  combine  to  form  alloys. 
.tn<l  it  frequently  rendm  the  metal  withwUdi  it  unites 

more  fusible. 

Potassium  and  bismuth  formanaUoy;  itnaytw  piepaied 
dixeetiy :  or  indirectly  by  calcining  UMBVdt  viUi  bitartrate 
of  notasn ;  when  Uiia  alloy  is  put  into  water  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  potash  is  formed  and  dissolved,  and  bismuth  re- 
mains in  fine  powder.  Sodium  forms  a  similar  alloy  with 
bismuth;  fur  arsenic  it  has  but  little  affmity,  bUtCOBbines 
with  antimony  and  tellurium  m  all  proportions. 

Newton  s  fusible  metal  is  composed  of  eight  parts  of  bis- 
muth, Ave  of  lead,  tbiMoT  tin;  tliia  aUoy  melto  at  212°. 
Rose*^  alloy  is  etil!  more  fbfible ;  it  it  made  of  two  parts 

bi-nnith.  <mv  lo.id,  and  one  tin  ;  it  fuses  at  about  201°. 

Bismuth  c'iiiiiliines  with  <-opper  to  form  a  palo  red  brittle 
alloy  ;  it  forms  alsu  a  lirittUi  compound  with  silver,  and  it 
has  been  proposed  as  a  sub^ititute  for  lead  in  refining  silver; 
it  is  said  to  form  a  more  tluid  oxide,  whieh  penetrates  the 
cupel  mon  readily  than  that  of  leadtMduaqralMbatued 
in  maalter  qnantily. 

With  mercury  bismuth  firms  a  very  fluid  alloy;  it  ren- 
ders the  followmg  metals  brittle  by  combmation  : — tungsten, 
palladium,  rhodium,  gold,  and  platina. 

Bitmuth  and  aeid$  combine  to  form  salts  of  btsmuth ; 
the  nitrate  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  moat  easily 
obtained,  becau.so  a  part  of  the  acid  being  decomposed  it 
yields  the  oxygen  requisite  to  render  the  metal  soluble  in 
the  remaining  acid. 

W1i*n  nitric  acid  i:t  only  moderately  diluted  it  acta  with 
great  readiness  upon  bismuth ;  much  nitric  oxide  gas  is 
eTolved,  and  a  colourless  solution  «f  nittata  of  bianutb  is 
procured,  which  by  eautioui  aTaporatira  yields  dsUquaseent 
sfjstsls  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  acid  ....  54 
1  ditto  oxide  bismnth  ...  79 
3     ditto  water         ....  27 

equivalent  ....  160 
This  sail,  as  wall  as  the  selntion  wUeh  yiaMs  it,  is  decom- 
posed by  water,  a  sub-nitrate  being  thrown  down  which  is 
directed  to  be  prepared  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  under 
the  name  of  bistnuthi  subiiitras;  it  is  a  trisnitialB  COm- 
posed  of  one  equivalent  of  ucid  -H  three  of  oxide. 

Sulphuric  acid,  neither  concentrated  nor  dilute,  aots  upon 
btsmiith  unlets  heat  be  employed,  and  then  the  strong  acid 
is  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  sniphntous  seid  gas ; 
there  are  formed  in  this  pnxrcss  a  small  quantity  of  a  su|)er 
and  subsulphato  of  bismuth,  neither  of  which  is  applied  to 
any  use. 

Carbonate  of  bismuth  is  a  white  tasteless  powder  pro- 
cured by  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  the  solution  of  the 
nitrate ;  it  ^ffMais  to  be  a  tris^arbonale^  and  is  applisd  to 
no  use. 

Most  of  the  salts  of  bismuth  are  colourless,  and  they  are 
generally  decora[ioscd  by  water;  ferrueyanate  of  potash 
gives  a  white  gallic  acid  an  orange  yellow,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  a  black  precipitate  when  added  to  solutions  of 
bismuth ;  copper  and  tin,  when  put  into  solutions  of  1Hs> 
muth,  tlmR7  (town  this  metal. 

Bismuth  is  principally  employed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
fu-ible  alloys  and  ;is  an  ingrediant  in  smdiUB.  ItisoAeo 

called  in  thi'  arts  tin  aiu^it. 

BISMUTH.  MFDH  AL  USES  OF.  Bismuth  taken 
into  the  stomach  in  the  state  of  a  metal  produceo  noaffiwt  upon 
the  human  system.  It  is  therefore  in  tlie  ftim  oTona  or  its 
preparations  that  it  is  employed  as  a  medicinal  agent :  and 
for  this  purpose  the  subnitrate,  called  also  the  magittery  of 
bismuth,  and  also,  incorrectly,  the  white  oxide  of  bismuth,  is 

Snemlly  preferred.  This  is  a  white  powder,  sometimes  in 
imt  rwoniMini:  chalk.  inodHow  and  twrfrrhia.  Itts  in- 


soluble  in  water,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  the  jaioM  of 
the  stomach,  a  circumsunce  which  accounts  fcr  its  limited 
sphere  of  action ;  hence  iu  employment  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  afiBetions  of  the  stomach  itself.  In  largo  doaes, 
however,  it  is  undoubtedly  poisonous,  and  produces  vomiting, 
with  small  pulse,  faintings,  and  even  death,  the  stomach 
exhibiting  erosions  and  signs  of  intlammation.  Evan  itA 
external  application  is  not  free  from  danger,  for  the  eosmetie 
termed  jgari  tthite,  or  Spanieh  whiU,  which  is  Stthnitiata 
of  biaMMt  «^  applied  for  a  length  of  time  ta  the  faee, 
aaasaa  mnani  twitebings,  and  finally  paralysis.  Subni- 
of  hisnrath  is  eonsiaefed  a  tonic,  and  in  ner\-ous  pains 
and  cramps  of  the  stomach  it  is  decidedly  antispasmodic. 
In  what  is  termed  ffostrrxlynia,  either  given  alone,  or  with 
one  grain  of  opium,  it  is  in  general  mora  afleaeious  than 
any  other  means  in  speedily  lemoving  the  pain.  It  ia 
sometiuMS  uwlhl  in  fiyrom.  sspeetally  if  complieaisd  widi 
affBstiom  of  the  nancreas.  In  this  ease  it  is  advantageously 
combined  with  rhubarb.  Extract  of  hops  is  also  an  appro* 
priate  vehicle  for  it.  Being  insolublo  in  water  it  can  nsfW 
be  administered  in  that  %-ehicle. 

lU  employment  has  been  proposed  in  hjrstwis.  tStaniM, 
and  intermittent  iivar.  hut  its  utility  is  vaiy  dight  when 
the  causa  of  thaea  diisasea  is  rsnwte  from  tha  stomach.  In 
ease  of  an  overdose,  tea,  white  of  egg,  or  milk,  are  the  best 
antidotes.  As  pearl  tohite  is  blackened  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  face  of  those  who  employ  this  cosmetic  is 
blackened  by  the  use  of  the  Harrowgate  or  Other  sulphuiaous 
waters. 

BISNA6HUR.  £8ea  BiJAWAaHtrn.] 
BISON  (aoology).  the  name  of  a  subgenus  of  the  genus 

bo*,  ox,  comprehending  two  li\ing  species,  <Hie  of  them 
Europran,  now  become  very  scarce  and  verging  towards 
extinction;  the  other  American,  and,  notwlrtnlsnding  tiM 
advances  of  man,  still  multitudinous. 

European  Bison. 

A  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  has  thrown  some 
obseuriw  over  this  species.  Pennant,  in  his  Briti$h  Zoo- 
hglf»  attar  steting  his  balisf  that  tha  antient  wild  cattle 
of  our  islsad  were  the  Bitontee  jtibaii  of  Pliny,  thus 
continues :  — '  The  Urus  of  the  Hcrcynian  forest,  de- 
scribed by  Ciosar,  book  vi.,  was  of  this  kind,  the  same 
which  is  called  by  the  modern  Crermans,  Aurochs,  •'.  a. 
Bot  eyhettris.'  Kow  let  us  look  at  Cmar's  dnsnriptiwi. 
'  These  Uri  are  little  inferior  to  elephanto  in  siia,  but  sva 
bulls  in  their  natare.  colour,  and  figure.  Great  is  their 
strength  and  great  their  swiftness,  nor  do  they  spare  man 
or  beast  when  they  have  caught  sight  of  them.  These, 
when  trapped  in  pitfalls,  the  hunters  diligently  kill.  The 
Youths  exercising  themselves  by  this  sort  of  hunting  aia 
hardened  by  the  toil;  and  those  among  then  who  bava 
killed  moat,  htfaiyng  with  them  the  horns  as  testinHmtsl^ 
9»q/un§^tKlt  ptaiaa.  But  these  Uri  cannot  be  habituated 
to  man  or  made  tractable,  not  even  when  young.  The 

Seat  size  of  the  horns,  as  well  as  the  form  and  quality  of 
em,  differs  much  from  the  horns  of  our  oxen.  These, 
when  carefully  selected,  they  ring  round  the  edge  with 
silver  and  use  them  for  drinking^ps  St  their  ampla  msats.** 
Though  there  are  parts  oftiiis  dsseription  appUeabla  to 
the  £u(opean  bison,  there  is  one  striking  sharactor  which 
Ibrbids  us  to  conclude  that  Ciesar's  Urus  was  identical  with 
it.  A  glance  at  the  European  bison  will  convince  un  that 
it  never  could  have  afforded  the  horns  whoso  amplitude 
Cnear  celebrates.  In  the  Ardkmobgia,  vol.  lii.  p.  15,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Borstal  horn  is  mnpasad  to  have  belonged 
to  the  biion  or  huHalo.  That  it  might  hava  belonged  to  a 
buflalo  ia  not  impossible,  but  that  it  did  not  belong  to  a 
bison  is  suflkiently  clear  from  the  following  dmcription. 
'Itii  tvotetlbur  inebaa  longon  tha  oamm  band,  and 

•  ItbsellaptalMbto  that  Um  latf*  hotw  (wvwf •«  of  the  mmi 

— UoaM  hy  Atlwm (twok  kL  e.t.  (.at.  andVookxi  r. 7.v-&i.raLiv. 
P.S33.  ctMq.  Sc)i««igliMaMr).  nay  Iut« bMllMw of  C<nar'i  Uri.  He 
Mjn  that  Peliaa's  cap  wiis,  perhaps.  Mnadof  •  horn  nf  ihpw  otm  mi 
Uiat  ami*  of  their  horn*  were  aa  ttrj^  ai  Iu  eoMala  thrre  aJKl  faor  rtioaa 
(•r  X't'**  f'V  >u('  rirrcfaf  X'**)-  ^  <^'''''  **'  |>fol>*l'*/  abont  a  Ralloa. 
He  alao  m«ntiDn>  the  rutlom  o?«urrimmliTH  "P  "f  ""fl*  <lrliiklnj-e«(B 
wilh  a  r;rn  of  tuUl  <  r  t\'.\rt  (rk  ;^li'A.n  iri<ia{yt^,«>rc|  ami 
The  »hol<!  p.i»»»(jr,  where  he  ob%<rrvr»  thai  m  hii:o»  were  the  prin>i»c:p  drink. 
in^nil><  (rtuf  T^rtv;  Xiytraj  rtU  Ktuxti  t»I.  xm"     *hencr  the 

boms  itt  Bacchus  and  Uie  worship  of  that  deity  andei  the  fom  uf  a  buU.  I* 
•orthjr  araUooUaa  wNh  lifciiiin  lo  tha  nast  wMa. 
II  I  f  lii  H) Miwili  Hill  Mil  iiliiiiiii  II nil  iiiiB  sift  ■Mrtim  liUS 

^^Tnifclf^/'lT,^  *Vw  **V"r<*»  ^  7hspiW«*fl^ 
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twenty -three  inchto  on  the  concave.  Th*  msiila  at  the 
largi?  end  is  vhreo  inches  diameter,  beini^  perforated  th«eo 
ao  M  to  leave  the  thicknesg  only  of  half  in  inch  for  alioiit 
kbtM  inches  deep ;  biit  farther  in  it  is  tbit^kflt-,  beitifi^  not  lo 
nnell  or  lo  neatly  perlbrmtad.*  Such  « iMn  might  indeed 
Ittve  orowned  the  hewl  of  Catar't  Ura*. » ipceiM  «hiob  we 
belierA  with  Cuvier  to  be  extinct ;  and  it  will  be  Ho  unin- 
tereatin)^  investigation  in  inquire  what  species  or  variety 
■ffbrded  aomo  of  thoM  antient  horoa  which  boro  ho  promi- 
nMit  a  Mit  in  many  of  the  old  oonveyaneea.*' 

Hsviof  endMnrotitsd  to  dmioutiato  that  Gmmt'*  lfrm$ 
WM  not  Um  Buhmem  BUm,  we  praoBid  to  riw^  thll 
rnniiTion  ox  and  tne  latter,  so  far  from  being  derired  one 
from  the  other,  are  descended  frum  two  distinct  xpeoies 
equally  aniiciit,  and  which  have  existed  in  our  chmatea  at 
epochs  more  ur  leas  distant  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time. 
I)aubentun,  Cuvier,  And Oitibert  have,  we  think,  sufficiently 
proved  thie.  Fion  them  it  appwn  tlwl  Aa  dmndit  er< 
£t»riopem  JKmm  l»a  Ihortaea  pain  of  riba.  wMla  tti*  «K  llli 
but  thirteen,  and  that  the  legs  of  tbn  aurochs  aro  more 
slender  and  longer  than  tho<e  nt  the  ux  and  true  buOalo. 
The  European  bison,  morooM  r,  has  but  five  lumbar  verte- 
bra, whik  the  other  ozaa,  with  the  exceptioa  af  Ilia  Ame- 
ifean  biaaii«  whMi  kaa  aalf  Ibur  Maavdiaf  «>  GOTlar,  poa' 
aaaa  six. 

'  The  front  of  the  common  ox,'  says  CuTier, '  is  flAttened, 
and  even  in  a  small  degree  concave;  that  of  tho  aurochs 
is  rounded  into  convexity  (bomb^),  though  rather  leas  than 
that  of  the  butfalo.  It  is  square  in  the  ox,  its  haight  bein^ 
aaarljr  aqual  to  its  baaadtb*  talUof  for  It*  liaafe  imagi- 
nary Una  betwaan  the  orbita.  In  tiw  atoreaha,  ivftt  tha 
same  niude  uf  measurement,  it  is  much  broader  than  it  is 
hi^h,  it)  the  pniportion  of  ihre«  to  one.  The  horns  an- 
att  ichi'd,  in  the  ox.  to  tho  cxtremitu  s  of  tho  most  elevated 
suheiu  lino  of  the  head,  that,  namely,  which  separates  the 
occiput  from  the  front;  in  the  aurochs  this  line  is  two 
inches  further  back  than  the  root  of  tho  horns.  The  plane 
of  the  occiput  makes  a  sharp  angle  with  the  front  in  the  ox  ; 
thii  an>{le  is  obtuse  in  the  auruclis,  and  lastly  this  quad- 
rangular piano  of  the  occiput,  as  it  is  in  tho  ox,  represents 
a  half  circle  in  the  aurochs.* 

The  figuras  here  Dven  wata  taken  flrom  tha  skulLof  tha 
Buiopean  Biaon  or  Aucoeha  in  the  muMttm  atPkiia. 

*  '  AauMgit  flw  ««i<<iai  B«tWi  at  traosbnlaf  hliniUacM  ta  «M  wMi 

OUT  »BC«'»loni,'  myt  {Arth.  ro\.  11.  p.  1,  p»  ini-l,'  w«*  Ihul  dX  ponfying 

llirni  li)  «  liuin  r^hr:  in  Kruk  AliiKii|pi>>,  nr  In  Km,  or  in  Si'rjpnn'rr  Ini^l- 
phu*.  iablK>t  <ir  Cn>}  Unit,  particnUrty  •prciSc*  thii  buta  unwDgat  \\vivt  ihtnp 
«h<^l>y  laiidi  irrr"  cunttnwl  in  the  Ijccinuiti^;  of  the  Ctni'iucmr'i  rrign. 
His  vurdi  mv»  lou  teinaikabl*  ta  b*  vniUal  on  (lit*  tmuioD.  "  Cunfi-ivkamar 
•Uiun  primn  mutta  prciUa  anda  verbs,  abtn**  Mriita  vrl  ehaiU,  Hkntmn  coin 
aomtai  (Iwno.  T«t  K*l''>*«t  eorna.xA  efalerl;  t^  plurima  teiirmenu  ctua 
•aloiri,  eum  itii^ni,  cnm  ami,  rt  tumnulla  rrj  i  «K(^n.i "  At  fir>t.  mvh 
lamlfliui.  tpenkinf;  ut  th<>  CuaqiMTur'i  ilnMf.nuiny  e«t«t«*  were  tTau»ri>rrril 
by  Dan  kuiu  uf  muulh.  wiiliout  any  Kritiog  or  chatter,  oalj  by  tiu>  luiii's 
•mnl,  or  balniM,  ot  kum,  or  cnp;  and  many  tennaaau  a  wfmt,  •  Mraper. 
a  how.  aad  Mm*  bf  aa  arraw ' 

Ths  fiilknriiii:  otcj  uit  of  tito  Ilorilnl  iiorii  it  i.-iTrn  In  tha  tliini  TobuBC  of 
tlw  Arthmilitj  I 

Eiivaid  like  Cm^*M>x  hail  a  tuyal  palitrc  at  Brill,  nr  Htrbut,  in  Bark,,  In 
•fhiehteollMMlindfbrtlM  plaomw  of  koniinii  te  hia  tiraft  of  Boraanvad. 
Th<«  liMft.  tt  It  mM,  «ra«  much  iBfmtcd  tm  •  wOd  (war.  wliidi  wa«  al  laat 

aikl  li>r  the  nwanl  the  IiId(  uarr  lo  huD  oae  hyde  of  tamlr,  rxllrrl  T)  rflirti)'. 
Snd  a  mow)  ciilp'l  HulcwoU'.  with  the  ouaiudy  nf  the  finest  ut  il<>inwo>H),  to 
bold  to  liim  iinii  his  1  .  ii  -       Moiiiu  curuu,         .■•I  i  hntl.\  prn-dicln'  fi  iclj- 


The  eriiriniil  h«iii       ali  aWiiK  prw-nnl  bv  the  lurdt  ofll<>r«l'l  under  the 

at.. 

li-  n  itlon  or  fatlMlara.  ttwa  hi/km  the  Cooouoiita  tho 

nan  fwiMgror  liiirtiktMsr  A» 


MUM  of  NW«>''  bom,  and  is  now  {nTit  in  tlw  po—mtou  of  Jalia  Aribloy, 
B(q.,  m  and  lirfa'  uf  Sir  Thomaa  Aubiey.  Batt.,  lu  »bum  Uii«  catalo  has  da- 

bOMO 


tnilrd  wllhtiiit 
fftnit  tiiiir,  by  urrrral  liaift 


;iiiir,  by 
brey.  lAn/ututama,  Ui.  15.) 
drthHaNra  MlWdateUlba 
aaeliy  tiKb  Mt. 


rlMnDtJmM'.«oLMi.),*air^l  ox- 

  ,  leaalbiMeo  la  fha  latgnt  part  oor 
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to  every  one  aa  brini.'  d^riied  rrora  haruJm  "i  harnfn. 
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'  Tho  billei  thnt  wUb  lb*  ilUMnr  taleo 

!  Bffoo  la  mrr  tctL 
•  vithdorillrbM, 
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It  lo  wgrthj  of  note  that  MiUetoa.  ward  bioDa,  ealla  taoaol  a  b^lo. 
Wo  oieerott  avara  tbat  many  of  three  aaiieal  horae   that  at  Taifc  (  ~ 

Saa  rumple  — vrrv  iif  Ivot  v  iind  richly  camnl:  but  wO  ba*a  I 
bafua  abufv  il<  ^'  iiVil  Im  u  t>e  Ibi-y  cl<  .iriy  betuufcd  loi 
naaa  tot,  tbourb  etrtalnlf  aol  to  tba  Ktuopoaa  biaoa  m  < 


(Profile  ofthe  tame  ' 

But  this  must  have  been  a  young  animat,  as  will  be  s«ea 

from  conipnrn:^'  tlic  representation  of  ita  aktttt  Vilh  diat  d 
the  patriarch  that  died  at  Scboubrunn. 
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The  distinctions,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the  skele- 
ton, for  the  tongue  of  the  aurochs  is  blue,  according  to 
Gilibcrt,  who  thus  points  out,  in  addition,  the  following 
external  differences  : 

*  The  hairs  of  the  cow  are  stiff  and  sessile  upon  the  skin ; 
those  of  the  female  Bison  arc  boft  and  make  an  obtuse 
angle.  In  the  cow  they  are  uniform  ;  in  the  Hiaoa  there 
are  two  kinds,  as  in  the  beaver,  one  kind  short  and  yellow, 
the  others  longer  and  of  a  blackish  cbesnut.  The  longest 
are  at  the  bottom  of  tho  ncc]^  near  the  shoulders,  and  those 
of  the  male  are  fourfold  lunger  than  those  of  the  female. 
There  are  still  longer  ones  under  the  lower  jaw  and  neck, 
and  those  of  the  front  limbs  descend  to  the  mid-leg,  and 
sometimes  to  the  fuot.  They  are  all  soft  and  woolly ;  along 
the  nape  to  the  hump  there  is  a  succession  of  sub-erecteo 
hnirs  ;  but  up«n  the  back  and  hinder  parts  the  hair  is  short, 
which  makes  those  parts  appear  delicate  in  proportion  to 
those  of  the  ox.  The  tail  defcends  tu  the  hock,  and  is 
furnished  with  long  and  thick  hairs  towards  the  extremity. 
In  summer  the  aurochs  loses  the  greatest  part  of  its  long 
hair,  and  then  has  an  entirely  different  aspect,  but  it  only 
acta  the  short  hair  by  little  and  little,  atid  its  skin  is  never 
naked.  It  is  tho  hair  of  the  summit  of  the  head  particu- 
larly that  gives  out  an  odour  of  musk,  especially  in  winter ; 
hut  this  odour  is  lost  by  dej^ws  in  the  domesticated  state. 
Tho  hair  of  tho  males  is  blackest,  and  that  of  the  front  is 
lani^r  and  more  curly ;  tho  odour  is  strongest  in  them,  but 
ihc  horns  are  small  in  both  sexes.  The  thickness  of  tho 
hi<le  of  the  aurochs  is  duiible  that  of  a  common  bull's  hide. 
The  individuiils  which  have  boen  obscrsed  alive  showed  a 
threat  antipathy  to  the  common  cattle.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Riton  jubattu  of  Pliny 
(book  viii.  r.  \b,  and  xxviii.  c.  10).  whirh  he  seems  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  Vrus,  was  the  European  Biton  m  Aurochs ; 
and  though  in  tho  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  he 
mentions  the  tradition  of  a  wild  beast  in  Pasonia  called  a 
BotKuut,  after  he  ha«  dismissed  his  BUoniu  jubali,  aixi 
with  every  appwiranro  of  a  conclusion  on  bis  part  that  the 
Hrmasut  and  Bitnn  were  not  identical,  his  own  description, 
when  compared  with  that  of  Aristotle,  will  leave  little  doub*. 
that  the  tiinnn  jubatut  and  Bonatus  of  Pliny  and  ulher^. 
the  BovacTToc  or  V^oyhokk  of  Aristotle  (fur  the  word  is  wrUtcii 
both  and  th*  Vuvi^tv  of  Oppian,*  were  no  other  than 

the  furopean  Bison,  the  AurocAt  (Aucruchs)  of  the  Prus- 
sianis.  ill.'  i^u^r  uf  the  Poles,  the  Taurus  Peeuntut,  ^o.  of 
J'  ad  others,  t  Aurochs  and  le  Honasits otBaSon,  Ao< 

L  -  ui     iiuddaart,  t^nd  Bot  Bonasus  of  Liunmut. 


Cuvier  considers  it  as  certain  tfaat  tkis  animal,  the 

•atftest,  or  at  least  the  most  massive  of  all  exifitint;  qua- 
drupeds a(\er  the  rhinoceros,  tu\  animal  atill  to  be  found  in 
some  of  tho  Lithuanian  forests,  and  perhaps  in  those  of 


*  Oppbin'a  Urcly  ilncrip'.loo  of  tlirx*  imlnmitable  Ukooi,  with  thrir  thick 
■Rka  and  tha^jr  niuM-«^iuXiii>  :^>'Vii«  ^ii  iru/tmiif—iikt  thuM  uT 
l<*ai  (Cynejrrt  S  159,  H  Mq.)  caDOut  Iw  nivtiilMiu 


Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  the  ueighlwurhooil  of  the  Cauca 
sus,  is  a  distinct  species  which  man  has  never  subdued ;  nor 
do  wo  think  that  any  one  who  takes  tlic  trouble  to  consider 
the  evidence  on  which  Cuvier's  conclusion  was  founded  will 
be  of  a  dilforent  opinion.  Following  out  this  subject  with  his 
usual  industry  und  ability,  that  ureal  naturalist  goes  on  to 
state  (Osnemgru  Fntsiles)  that  if  Europe  possessed  a  Urut 
a  Thuroi  the  Poles,  different  from  the  Bison  or  the  Aurochs 
of  the  GcrrLsns,  it  is  only  in  its  remains  that  tho  species 
can  be  traced  ;  such  remains  are  found,  in  the  skulls  of  a 
species  of  ox  different  from  the  aurochs,  in  the  superficial 
beds  of  certain  districts.  This  Cuvier  thinks  must  be  the 
true  Urus  of  the  antients,  the  original  of  our  domestic  ox, 
the  stock  perhaps  whence  our  wild  cattle  des<"ended :  while 
the  aurochs  of  the  present  day  is  nothing  more  than  th» 
Bison  or  Bonasus  of  the  antients,  a  species  m  htrh  has  never 
been  brou^jht  under  the  yoke.    [Sec  Ox  and  Urus.] 

This  anticnt  species  is  fust  foUowiiip  its  extinct  coiigcnei 
the  Urus.  Pallas  observes,  that  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
aurochs  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  vast  forests  of  Russia 
and  Northern  Asia,  whence  (if  it  had  penetrated  therein) 
hardly  any  thing  could  have  eradicated  it.  As  late  as  tho 
reign  of  Charlemagne  it  was  not  rare  in  Germany,  but  the 
range  of  the  species  is  now  nearly  confined  to  the  moun- 
tainous country  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas. 


Cuvier,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Ossemens  Fossiles,' 
considered  the  fossil  skulls  of  oxen  found  in  Eurcpe  as  be^ 
longing  to  the  aurochs,  and  these  of  Siberia  as  the  crania  of 
an  extinct  species  ;  but,  in  Ins  last,  he  declares  tl  at  he  has 
recognized  both  as  the  skulls  of  the  same  species,  and  opens 
the  question.  These  skulls,  though  they  differ  scarcely  in 
anything  from  those  of  the  aurotlis.  he  inclines  to  think 
the  remains  of  a  different  species.  He  gives  the  portrait  of 
a  cranium  in  tho  Museum  at  Paris,  here  copied,* 


[  Pioftta  o(  (be  taipi^  | 

SO  like,  M  he  observes,  to  the  living  aurochs,  that  tho  most 
practisecl  eye  can  scarcely  distinguish  it ;  but  ao  trcsh  that 
he  seems  to  think  it  recen^  ^iv\  ^lat  it  owes  its  tossil  ai>- 

•  N.B.  Tbf  cnala  Sfvad  in  tbj*  itticW  %n  all  UlcM  tea  Cavvt'a  'Om^ 

acxa  FuM.lri.' 
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ptannee  to  its  haviiiK  been  much  weathered.  Lyell  states 
that  the  bonet  of  the  bison  have  been  found  at  North  Cliff, 
in  the  county  of  York,  in  a  lacustrine  formation,  in  wh  «h 
all  the  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  thirteen  in  number,  can 
be  identified  with  species  and  varieties  now  existing  in  that 
county.    [See  Ox.] 

Amkbican  Bisoif. 

We  have  seen  that  the  European  Bison  has  fourteen 
pairs  of  ribs,  while  the  common  ox  has  but  thirteen  ;  the 
specific  difference  of  the  American  Bison  is  marked  by  its 
having  fifteen  ribs  on  each  side.  Thus,  in  the  Bisons,  the 
supplementary  ribs  spring  from  the  anterior  lumbar  verte- 
broD,  or  rather  from  vertebras  which  are  lumbar  as  far  as 
ref^ards  their  situation,  but  dorsal  when  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  their  functions.  The  contour  of  the  skull  has  much 
in  common  with  that  of  the  European  species,  but  its  de- 
velopment, and  indeed  that  of  the  wnole  frame,  is  much  in- 
ferior in  the  female.  Beneath  is  represented  the  skull  of  a 
vuung  female  American  Biiwn. — 


'Skull  of  youBX  frraaU  Amanran  Hlaon.   Front  tI«w.] 


(PtoUcof  the  MID*.] 

and  we  shall  at  once  see  how  tame  and  weak  its  chiselling 
'i  when  compared  with  that  of  the  old  male. 


'MkaUofoU  nuU  Amarieu  Biioa.  Fraa**fa«.1 


'I'fwfile  of  Uie  »aiiu<.J 

The  Am^can  Biion  has  many  points  of  similarity  with 
the  Aurocht.  In  both  we  have  the  huge  head,  and  the 
lengtliened  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebra)  for  the 
attachment  of  the  brawny  muscles  that  support  and  wield 
it  In  both  we  have  the  conical  hump  between  the  shoul- 
den  in  consequence,  and  the  sha(;gy  mane  in  all  season* ; 
and  each  presents  a  model  of  brute  force,  formed  to  push 
and  throw  down. 


[Ititon  Amrricinu-.   Kemtlx.   A  bull  in  tbi*  ilisUoee. 


f  UiMio  AUMrrteaniH.    \  bull.] 
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This  is  the  Taurus  Sffnrafitis  of  Hernandez,  who  gives 
a  wood-cut  of  the  beaist,  but  not  a  pood  one,  the  Taureau 
Sauvaf^e  of  Hennepin,  who  also  pives  a  figure  of  it,  not 
better  than  that  of  Hernaodez,  and  probably  a  copy  from 
it,  the  Buffiih  of  Lawaon,  Cateshy,  &e.,  «f  ibe  Hudjion'a 
i^jf  tnders.  and  of  the  Aaglo-AiiMnaUM  granmUjr;  the 
Bwm  of  Kay  and  Pennant,  Bnt  wlnMrr'amiif  of  Omelin. 
Amertcnn  IVxld  Or  or  Bison  of  Warden,  Peecherh  -f  the 
Algonquin  Indians,  Mnostonxhof  the  Cr«««,  and  Aii^idiinh 
of  the  Chippewayans,  acporil  ii^  ti:  Dr.  Richardson. 

Pennant  says,  'in  America  ttiese  animals  are  found  in 
the  countries  nk  hundiad  bUm  mat  of  Hudson  s  Hay  ;  thiii 
ia  thttir  most  northsfa  iisidsiMs.  From  tbencs  they  are 
met  witii  in  gmat  dnivw  as  loir  ta  Cibdl«  (N.B.  on  the  su- 
thority  of  Purchas),  in  lat  ^3",  a  little  north  of  California, 
anri  also  in  the  province  of  Miveni  in  New  Mexico ;  the 
-species  instantly  ceases  south  of  those  countries.  They  in- 
habit Cana'la  to  tl>»  west  of  the  lakes ;  and  in  greater 
abundance  in  the  rich  savannas  which  border  the  river 
MiiMsippi,  and  the  neat  riven  which  fidl  into  it  firom  the 
west,  in  the  Upper  Louiriene.  There  the^  an  seen  in 
hcrtls  inniimerahle.  promiscuously  with  multituden  of  stags 
and  de«r  fluring  morning  and  evening,  retiring  in  the  sultry 
ht  at-«  into  the  thsAs  0? tsll  Kods,  whieh  boMisr  tiie  livers 
of  America.' 

Joseph  Sabine,  in  the  appendix  to  Franklin's  Narrative, 
aays  that  they  are  abundant  in  sll  ]itlts  of  North  Ameriea, 
whererer  the  pro^reta  of  cnltivation  has  not  interfered  with 

their  range,  and  that  they  are  extremely  numerous  on  tlie 
plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  river.  They  are  also  found,  he 
ob9cr\'es,  though  leas  plentifully,  in  the  woods  as  far  north 
as  Great  Slave  Lake.  The  most  northern  situation  in  which 
ibev  were  observed  by  CSqptsin  (now  Sir  John)  Franklin's 
party  was  Slave  Point,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake.  In 
the  same  work  it  is  stated,  that  the  natives  say  that  the 
Wood  Buffaloes,  »s  they  are  called,  are  larger  thlBthose  of 
the  plains,  but  the  difference  is  not  tnaterid. 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  gives 
the  ftUoviny  eomjwndious  history  of  the  eeographical  range 
of  Ae  Amerieen  Bison :— '  At  the  period  when  Europeans 
be^an  to  form  settlements  in  North  America,  this  animal 
was  occasion ;iUy  mot  with  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  but  c^'en 
then  it  appears  to  have  Iwcn  rare  to  the  eastward  cf  itu' 
Apalacbian  mountains,  for  Lawsun  has  thought  it  to  be  a 
fact  worth  recording,  that  two  were  killed  in  one  season  on 
Caps  Fe»r  River.*  As  edriy  as  the  Ikrst  diseoveiy  of  Cansda, 
it  was  unknown  fn  that  ooantry,  and  no  netttioB  of  it 
«h;Uever  occurs  in  the  Vnya^ex  du  Sieiir  de  Champlain 
\.iiiitongeois,  nor  in  the  A'wa  Fran^ia  of  Do  Monfs,  who 
obtained  the  first  monopoly  of  thv  lur  trade.  The<xlat, 
whom  history  of  Canada  vem  published  in  1636,  merely  says 
that  he  was  informed  that  bulls  existed  in  the  remote  western 
eouotriea.  Wanten  meotioiis,  that  at  no  venr  distant  datoi 
herds  of  dietn  ixisted  In  the  western  parts  of  Fsnnsylvsnia, 
and  that  as  late  as  the  year  1 766  thrv  'Vi^re  pretty  numerous 
in  Kentucky ;  but  they  have  gradually  retinal  before  the 
white  population,  and  arc  now,  he  sava,  rarely  seen  to  the 
south  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  east  side  of  tbe  MissiiMippi.  They 
still  exist,  however,  in  vast  numbers  in  Louisiana,  roaming 
in  countless  herds  o\er  tbe  prairies  that  ate  watsrad  by  the 
Arkansa,  Platte,  Missouri,  and  upper  branebes  of  Oie  Sas- 
■  -atchewan  and  Peace  rivers.  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  lat.  60"', 
was  at  one  time  the  northern  boundary  of  their  ranee ;  but 
of  Iftte  years,  acronlinj^  to  tlie  testimony  of  the  nat;\  i  s,  t  ey 
have  taken  possession  of  the  tiat  limestone  district  of  Slave 
Point,  on  tbe  north  side  of  that  lake,  and  have  wandered  to 
the  vicinity  of  Great  Marten  iiske»  in  lal.  93"  or  S4*,  Aa  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  die  Ifnwstone  and  sand- 
sicrio  furcnations,  lying  between  the  [-ii  nt  Ilocky  Mountain 
hdge  and  the  lower  eastern  chain  of  prumUve  rocks,  are  the 
only  districts  in  the  fur  countries  that  are  frequented  by  the 
bisoo.  In  tliese  comparatively  level  tracu  there  is  much 
prairie  tend,  on  whieh  tbsf  fllid  good  grass  in  the  summer, 
and  also  many  marshes  ovefvrown  with  bnhrushea  and 
carioes.^  which  supply  them  witA  winter  ibod.   Salt  springs 

•  Tbe  fjUoviof,  we  preenm*,  U  Ik*  pMtage  In  Lavtoo  to  whieh  Dr.  Rl- 
ch«r4tt>B  •itndee: — ■  ttc  the  buBblo.  u  Lawiua  print*  U)  (eUam  kpprnri 
•Douttlthe  Rofltlh  inhaliilKnta.  1ii<  c!iivr  IkudI  belog  iu  Uie  laaii  o{  Mfiii- 
mtfpi,  whieh  n,  fat  the  mutt  pmi,  .1  pUin  ruimtry;  yvt  I  Imrr  kuiwu  Kinxr 
BuT'd  ua  the  htlty  p«it  of  Otpw-firtr-Uhier.  (hejr  pMiMi(  Ih*  Mgeeof  «a«l 
mooMalai  frota  Uu-  luid  Utsmariffi  lirfi«(e  they  can  came  nnr  u*.*^  0|>|««lte 
to  IhU  p*ncrm|ili  U  theibUowlDK  narfival  aote: — 'Two  kdled  on*  vear  ia 
Vinriaia  at  Appa«alieks,'  ■tcaalof .  we  aappoae,  oa  the  AppoaiattoB,  a  bnach 
«r      itmn  KWei.   (Sw)  UweoaTi  ifutery  •/  Carvbu.  p  115.) 
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and  lakes  also  abound  on  the  confines  of  the  lime<!fnne,  snd 
there  are  several  well-known  salt-licks,  where  bisons  a; c  sure 
to  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They  do  not  frcc^uent 
any  of  the  districts  formod  of  f'rimitive  rocks,  and  the  Umits 
of  their  range  to  the  eaatwiu^,  within  the  Hadson  B«v 
Company's  territories,  may  be  neartv  eonectly  marited  on 
the  map  by  a  line  eommeneing  in  long.  on  the  Red 
River,  which  flows  into  the  south  end  of  Lake  Winipeg, 
crossing  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  weftward  of  Basquiuu 
Hill,  and  running  from  thence  by  the  Atbapeacow  to  the 
east  end  of  Great  Slave  L^ke.  Their  migrations  to  the 
weatwaid  wws  liaraierlv  limited  by  the  Rocky  Mountain 
rann,  and  ibey  are  stiU  unknown  in  New  Caledonia,  and 
on  the  shores  of  tbe  Fseifle  to  flie  nmtb  of  the  Columbia 
river,  but  of  late  years  they  have  found  out  a  passage  across 
thu  mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
their  numbers  to  the  westward  are  said  to  be  annually  in- 
creasing. In  1806,  when  Lewis  and  Clarke  crossed  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  tbe  Missouri,  bison-skins  verr  mn 
important  axtide  of  traffic  between  the  inhabitants  on  .ae 
east  side  and  tbe  natives  to  tbe  westward.  Fardier  to  .he 
southward,  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  the  bison  appears 
to  be  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain.' 

Before  we  describe  the  habits  of  the  American  bison,  the 
modes  of  hunting  it,  and  the  uses  to  which  tbe  several  parts 
of  the  animal  are  pot,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  idea  of 
tlie  vast  witdemessss  where  it  roams  in  unrestrained  free- 
dom. 'We  know  not  how  to  convey  this  idea  better  than  in 
tlie  words  of  Washington  Irvinf^.  who  possesses  the  magic 
art  of  converting  tbe  reader  into  a  s^tator  of  tbe  scene  de- 
scrilxMi.  In  tiis  Tour  on  the  Pratftt$,  Hm  ftUosring  pam^ 
ramie  views  aie  pressnled  to  us : — 

*  AAar  a  toUsome  unndi  of  some  distsiieo  tbronsh  a 
coantry  ent  up  by  ravines  and  brooks,  and  entangled  hy 
thickets,  we  emerged  upon  a  grand  prairie.  Here  one  of 
thechanK-tcristic  scenes  of  the  "  far  west  '  broke  u[  n  us, — 
an  immense  estent  of  grassy,  undulating,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
"  rolling  "  country,  with  here  and  there  a  clump  of  traes 
dimly  seen  in  tlie 'distance  like  a  ship  at  sea.  the  isodseane 
deriving  sublimity  ftom  itt  vastness  and  annplidty.  To  tlie 
south-west,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  was  a  singular  crest  of 
broken  rocks,  resembling  a  ruined  fortress.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  ruin  of  some  Moorish  castle  crowning  a  height  in 
(he  midst  of  a  lonely  Spanish  landstcape.  To  this  bill  we 
gave  the  name  of  Cuff  Castle. 

'  The  pnirisi  ottiMse  grsat  hunting  mgions  diHiued.  in 
flue  cdranieter  of  Aeir  vegetation,  from  those  Ihioogfa  wbidi 
I  had  liitlirrtn  pas'crl,  In'^lrtid  of  a  profusion  of  tall  flower- 
ing plauLa,  aiid  luiij4  ll..iun'.inif  jarrasses,  they  were  coverctl 
with  a  shorter  growth  of  herlja^ri'  (•4Llled  buffalo-grasM,  some- 
what coarse,  but,  at  tlie  proper  season,  affarding  excellent 
and  abundant  pasturage.  At  present  it  was  growing  wiry* 
and  in  many  pboes  it  was  too  mooh  parched  m  grasing. 

*  Tlw  wsraier  was  verging  into  dkat  serene  out  somewiiat 
arid  season  called  the  Indian  summer.  There  was  a  bnioky 
haze  in  the  atmosphere  that  tempered  the  briuiilness  of  the 
Buii>hine  into  a  golden  tint,  bulifnini;  iln:  UiUures  of  the 
landscape,  and  giving  a  vagueness  to  the  outlines  of  distant 
objects.  This  basiness  was  daily  increasing,  and  was  attri* 
bated  to  the  bommg  of  the  distant  prairies  by  the  Indian 
himting  parties.  Vri  bad  not  gone  far  upon  the  prairie  be- 
fore we  came  tn  v  hrrr  flrr^ply-worn  footpaths  were  seen  tra- 
versing the  couiUr\  Smietimes  two  or  three  would  keep 
pKrallel  to  each  oili>  r,  ai-.d  but  a  few  paces  apart  Tlieso 
were  proaooQced  to  be  traces  of  buffaloes,  where  large  droves 
had  pasaod.*— p.  153. 

Turn  W0 mw  to  a mon  refreshing  Msme:— ^  About  ten 
o'eloelt  in  tbe  noffdng  we  cane  to  wbers  tbb  line  of  rugged 
hills  swept  down  into  a  valley,  thrnufjh  'vliir!\  floued  the 
north  fork  of  the  Red  River.  A  bettutilui  Mieadow,  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  enamelle<l  with  yellow  autumnal  flowers, 
Stretched  for  two  or  three  miles  along  the  foot  of  tlie  lulls, 
bordered  on  the  opposite  side  Iqr  the  river,  whose  banks  were 
fringed  with  cotton-wood  trees,  tbe  bright  foltage  of  which 
refreshed  and  delighted  the  eye,  after  being  wearied  by  the 
contemplation  <'f  nioroidiious  wastes  of  brown  fcrest. 

'  Tlie  meadow  was  Di.cly  si,  versified  by  groves  and  clumps 
of  trees,  so  happily  disposed  that  they  seemed  as  if  set  out 
by  the  band  of  art.  As  we  cast  our  eyes  over  this  fresh  and 
delightfld  valley,  beheld  a  tioop  of  wild  hones  quiedf 
graxing  on  a  green  lawn  abonft  a  Wlo  distaat  to  oar  right, 
while  to  our  left,  ti  nearly  the 
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amon?  tho  liig^b  rich  Irarboge,  under  liio  ahade  ol  a  cUuuj) 
oC  wlton-wood  tree*.  Th«  whol«  h«l  tho  appearance  of  a 
brand,  taMutiM  ttact  of  pMtttre*luid.  oa  the  hishly-onta- 
fMQted  estate  of  vonM  gtntleiiiaa-fiwqMr.  witli  bb  «aUl« 
graxing  about  the  Irivns  and  meadows." — p.  220. 

The  American  tnaiu  bison,  when  at  it«  full  siie,  is  »aid  to 
veigh  2000  lbs.,  though  12  or  14  cwt.  is  c^msidGred  a  good 
weight  in  the  fur  countries.  Dr.  Riciianliion  gives  eight 
hei  and  a  half  as  iU  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is 
tvwatjr  tDdM^  wuA  tipmnls  of  six  (est  M  iU  baight  at  the 
hn^taatm.  llie  bead  h  very  large, and  etfriedlow :  the 
eyes  arc  small.  M  'ik.  nnfl  piercing:  tho  horns  are  short, 
small,  sharp,  set  lar  upart,  <br  the  forehead  is  very  broad, 
and  (iirectcii  outwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  be  nearly 
erect,  with  a  slight  curve  towards  the  outward  pointing  tip?. 
Th*  bump  is  not  a  mete  lump  of  fatty  secretion,  like  that  of 
Mbu*  but  consisU.  exoluHV*  of  a.  depoiit  oif  &t.  which 
Tiriet  mwib  in  quantity,  of  the  straaf  iiittides  attaebad  to 
the  hiphly-doveloped  spin  pru  rsscs  of  the  last  oenical 
and  first  dorsal  vurtebras,  lufuua^'  tit  machinery  for  the  sup- 
port and  movcnient  of  the  enormous  ht-ad.  The  chp^t  is 
broad,  and  the  legs  are  strong ;  the  hind  parts  are  narrow, 
and  have  a  comparatively  weak  appearanoaw  The  tail  i« 
clothed  with  abort  foNike  hair, with  a  long,  itcaighl^eoane. 
blackish-brown  toft  at  the  end.  In  winter  the  wbde  body 
is  covered  with  long  shappcd  hair,  which  in  summer  falU 
off.  leaving  tho  blaekish  wnnklcd  »kin  exposed,  except  on 
the  forehead,  hump,  fore-i]uarters,  under-jaw,  and  throat, 
whore  the  hair  is  very  long  and  shaggy,  and  mixed  with 
much  wool.  Catesby  observes  that  on  the  forehead  of  a 
bull  the  hair  is  a  foot  long,  thick  and  frizsled,  and  of  a 
dusky  black  colour,  that  trie  length  of  this  hair,  banging 
over  their  eyes,  impedes  their  llight,  and  is  frequently  tho 
cau^  uf  their  destruction,  but  that  this  ohslruction  of  sight 
is  in  some  measure  supplied  by  their  good  noses,  which  are 
no  small  lafeguard  to  them.  A  bull,  aajs  he,  in  summer, 
with  hia  body  bare  and  hia  head  nnltad  with  long  hair, 
auikcs  a  very  formidable  appearance.  In  siiramcr  the 
general  colour  of  the  hair  is  between  dark-umber  and  liver- 
brown,  and  lustrous.  Ti  c  tij/i  of  the  hair,  as  it  lenRthens 
in  winter,  are  paler,  and  beiure  it  is  shod  in  summer  much 
of  it  becomes  of  a  pale,  dull,  yellowish-brown.  Ill  the  fe- 
male the  head  is  amaller,  and  the  hair  en  the  finpaito  is 
not  ao  long  as  it  i«  hi  the  male. 

Congregating  in  vast  herds,  these  unimnl?  sre  said  to 
cover  the  wide-extende'l  savannahs  ol  the  i:iuie  southern 
districts  of  the  north  for  nules  in  cxn  i  t  '  Such  was  the 
multitude,'  say  Lewis  and  Clarke,  ispeaking  of  an  auem- 
blage  of  bisons  as  they  crossed  the  water,  *  tfmt  altfapiigh 
Ae  ri'  er,  including  an  ialand  orcr  wUeh  thev  piMed,  waa  a 
wile  ni  length,  the  Mid  ttretched,  aatiiieh  aa  tMjrcoaU  swim, 
ooraplt'tely  from  one  aide  to  tho  other."  The  same  traveller*, 
speaking  of  another  of  these  grand  spectacles,  say, — '  If 
it  be  not  miposstble  toc&lcuhite  the  moving  multitude  which 
darkened  toe  whole  plains,  we  are  convinced  that  20,auU 
would  be  ne  exai^gerated  number.'  Catetbgr.  aftir  atating 
that  thar  mga  in  droves,  fbedlDg  on  the  Man  awannahs 
momhig  and  evening,  mys  thai  hi  the  tmrj  time  of  the 
day  they  retire  to  »h:ifly  rivulets  and  streams  of  ch-ar  watur 
gliding  Ihrouu'l)  tliu  kct*  of  t;ill  (  miip's.  Dr.  James  liud  an 
opportunity  uf  oliservmi:  them  on  such  occasions,  and  lie  | 
thus  describes  their  march:— 'In  the  middle  ol  the  day 
QoantleH  thonMndaef  them  were  seen  coming  in  irum  every 
qnaftar  te  the  stamant  pools ;°  and  in  another  place  he 
■ays,  thai  their  patu  am  aa  frequent,  and  almoat  aa  eonspi- 
nions  as  the  Kwda  in  the  moat  popnlmia  parta  af  the  United 
Stales. 

The  biMns,  in  trutn,  are  a  wandering  race,  tho  motives 
of  their  restlessneiis  being,  either  distui-banee  by  hunters 
or  change  of  pasture.  AAer  the  tire  has  cleared  the  prairie 
of  all  the  old  herbage,  the  delicately  tender  grass  which 
springs  up  in  the  rontn  of  the  old  wiry  bents  that  fed  the 
fl;ime.  offers  the  mo  :  l  i  iloful  food  to  tho  migratory  bisons: 
surh  spots  are  well  kuowu  to  the  hunter  as>  pouiti>  of  attrac- 
tion to  these  animals.  In  the  winter,  when  the  snow  lies 
deep  w«t  the  vegetation,  they  scrape  it  away  with  their  ftet 
la  1^  at  the  grass. 

Fierce  and  terrible  are  tho  fights  among  the  bulls  in  the 
rutting  season,  and  perilous  is  the  condition  of  .he  man  who 
tl»en  approaches  them.  For  tl  i  tfi  L  i  st  part  of  the  year 
the  bulls  and  cows  live  in  separate  herds;  but  at  all 
acoording  to  Dr.  Richardson,  onetftffW  oMb 
acoorapoajr  a  laiga  herd  of  com* 


Tliesc  powerful  beasts  ate  in  general  shy,  &nd  fly  tWa 
the  face  of  man  till  they  are  wounded  ;  they  then  become 
furious,  and  pursue  their  enemy  with  the  most  vindictive 
spirit  as  we  shall  presently  see;  but  we  must  firist  say  c 
word  or  two  on  some  of  the  different  modes  of  hunting 
than.  Dn  Piait  and  Charlevoix  give  several  partieulan  el 
the  chace  of  these  animals  by  the  Indians.  Tf  the  rifle  be 
used  the  hunter  is  careful  to  go  a^inst  the  winu,  fur  tiie 
sense  of  smelling  is  so  exquisite  in  the  bi&on  that  it  will 
otherwise  get  sceut  of  him  and  precipitately  retire.  If  he 
gets  within  riiie-distance,  he  h  careful  so  to  take  bis  aim 
that  the  beaat  may  4iop  at  owNb  ud  not  be  irritated  by  aft 
iuefRKtind  wonnd. 

But  the  great  bunting  is,  or  rather  was,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  Scottish  '  tinchol."  A  great  number  t«i 
men  div  ide  and  form  u  vast  square.  Each  baiui  »vts  fire  to 
the  dry  grass  of  the  savannah  where  the  herds  are  feeding. 
When  the  affrighted  beasts  perceive  the  Are  approaching 
on  all  sides,  th^  retire  in  confusion  to  the  eentre  of  the 
square,  where  the  bands  dose  Upon  them,  and  hill  them  as 
they  are  huddled  together  in  heaps  without  hazard  ;  1 5uii 
or  2000  beeves  have  been  given  an  the  produce  of  «uch  au 
expedition.  . 

Q^Main  (now  Sir  John)  Franklin  gives  us  t#e  foUowii^' 
inlbrmalion.  After  stating  that  the  Stone  Indkaa  ate  ae 
expert  with  the  bow  and  ansiar  that  they  can  strike  a  yen 
small  object  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  shoot  with  msm' 
cient  force  to  pierce  through  tli  1 .  dy  of  a  bitffalo  wbao 
near,  be  thus  describes  a  buiTalc  or  bi^n pound: — 

'  The  buffalo  pound  wa»  a  fenced  circular  space,  of  aboot 
a  hundred  yatds  in  diameter ;  the  entrance  waa  banked  up 
with  snow,  to  a  toflieient  height  to  prevent  the  retreat  of 
the  animals  that  once  have  entered.  For  about  a  mile  on 
each  side  of  Iho  road  leading  to  the  pound,  stakes  were 
driven  into  the  ground  at  nearly  eq  i  il  i;  t  .;.f  i>  ,f  about 
twenty  yards ;  these  were  intended  to  represent  men,  and 
to  deter  the  animals  from  attempting  to  break  out  on  either 
side.  Within  fifty  or  sii^  yiird*  ficom  the  pound,  htanchea 
of  trees  were  placed  between  these  ttahea  to  serwn  tbe 
Indians,  who  lie  down  behind  them  to  await  the  approach 
of  the  buffalo.  The  principal  dexterity  in  this  species  of 
chase  is  shown  by  the  horsemen,  who  have  to  manccuvre 
round  the  herd  iii  the  plains  so  as  to  urge  them  to  enter  the 
roadway,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  When 
this  has  been  acoomplished,  they  raise  loud  shouts  and, 
pressing  close  upon  the  animals.  %o  terrify  them  that  they 
rush  heedlessly  forwards  towards  the  snare.  When  they  have 
advanced  as  fkr  as  the  men  who  are  lying  lu  ambush,  they 
also  rise,  and  increase  the  consternation  by  violMtl  ihniiliBf 
ami  flrug  gnna.  The  albighied  beasts  having  im  alter- 
natiTe.  run  dinetly  to  the  pound,  where  they  are  quickly 
despatched,  either  with  an  arrow  or  gun.  There  wrL-  i  tr  i  ' 
the  centre  of  the  pound,  on  which  the  Indians  liad  Lung 
•Strips  of  buffalo  lk^b  m  l  pieces  of  cloth,  as  inbularv  or 
grateful  offerings  to  the  (ireat  Master  of  life ;  and  we  were 
tokl  that  they  occasionally  place  a  man  in  the  trae  to  sing 
to  tbe  (oesidtng  tpiiit  aa  the  buffirioet  u*  advaneiag.  who 
must  keep  hia  slafxm  nntfl  tbe  whole  that  hare  ent^Ni  ai* 
kiileil" 

The  same  author  furliier  procifietls  as  follows  :  —  ' Other 
modes  of  killing  ihe  buffalo  arc  practised  by  the  Indians 
with  success;  of  these,  the  hunting  them  oa  horseback 
requires  most  dexterity.  An  expert  buntST,  when  wdl 
mounted,  dashes  at  tbe  hetd,  and  ehoooes  en  individual 
whieh  he  endeareim  to  sepaimie  Hvm  the  rest  If  he  su<:- 
ceeda,  he  contrives  to  keep  him  apart  by  the  pniper  mnnatrc- 
ment  of  his  horse,  though  going  at  full  i^peed.  Wboivner 
he  can  get  sutKciently  near  for  a  bail  to  penetrate  tbe 
beast's  hide  he  fires,  and  seldom  fails  ol  twinging  tbe 
animal  down ;  thongh,  of  course,  be  cannot  Met  the  pieoe 
against  the  sboolder,  nor  take  a  deliberate  aim.  On  this 
aenricc  tlie  hunter  is  often  exposed  to  constderablo  danger 
from  the  fall  of  his  horse  in  the  numerous  boles  which  the 
badgers  make  in  these  plains,  and  aUo  from  the  rago  uf  tbe 
bufialo,  which,  when  closely  pressed,  often  turns  suddenlv 
and,  rushing  furiously  on  the  horse,  frequentW  ■uaceods  at 
woimding  it,  or  dismounting  the  rider.  WhefMsver  tiw 
animal  snows  this  dispo«itiou,  which  the  experienced  hunter 
will  readily  perceive,  he  immediately  pulls  up  his*  horse  and 
goes  o!T"  i[i  11  nother  direction.'  The  reader  will  find  some 
animated  de^scriptions  of  such  encountexa  in  *  The  Tour  oa 
Prairies.'  belbre  allu^.od,  ^ 

'whan  tiia  buflaloea  an  on  their  gnw4  W  Ctpte« 
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FruUiB  ohMmit  *hatiM  eannot  nnd m  tpptoMhtng 
tlmu ;  but  tfie  hunter  dinoouiitt  at  wm  dntanee  tnd 

crawls  in  the  snow  towards  the  herd,  pushinji  his  gun 
before  iiiui.  li'thc  buffaloes  liappeii  to  Icxik  towards  him  he 
Stops,  and  keeps  quite  motmnless,  until  their  eyes  are 
turoed  in  another  dLrcciiun ;  by  this  cautious  proceeding  a 
•kilAil  person  will  get  so  near  to  be  able  ta  kill  two  or 
threo  out  of  the  herd.  It  will  tmdy  b«  imagined  this 
aerrice  cannot  be  very  agreealite  whflU  flw  ^MKnoinoter 
stands  30°  (X  40^  hwm  wtgo,  at  loniMiMta  tiaf^^aoi  in 
this  country.' 

This  chase  of  the  bison  is  not  unattended  with  danger, 
*  lor,'  aaya  Cataabjr,  '  wban  woundad  tha«  are  verjr  fiirioos, 
vhieh  eatitiona  tna  In^ana  how  tbof  attack  them  in  omti 

savannnh-,  where  no  trees  are  to  screen  thi  in  from  their 
i'ury.  TiiLir  huofs.more  than  their  horns,  are  iheu'  offeusivo 
weapons,  and  wbateTer  opposes  them  ia  in  no amall danger 
of  being  tramoled  into  the  earth.' 

Or.  Richardson,  in  bb  *  AtHW  mntH  dmencani;  ob- 
aervna  that  the  biaona  are  leaa  vair  when  tbey  are 
assembled  together  in  numbers,  and  that  they  will  then 
often  blindly  followthoir  leaders,  regardless  of.  or  friirnj;';;!:- 
down,  the  hunters  posted  in  their  way."  Ho  further  stales 
that,  though  the  gait  of  these  animals  may  appear  heavy 
and  awkward,  they  will  have  no  great  dtihculiy  in  over- 
taking the  fleetest  runner,  and  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  determined  violence  with  which  a  wounued  bison 
assails  its  enemy  :  '  White  I  resided  at  Carlton-house,' 
writes  Dr.  Riciiardson, ' an  accident  of  this  kind  occurred. 
Mr.  Finnan  M'Douald,  one  of  thu  Hudson's  Bay  Company  s 
aterk^  was  descending  the  Saskatchewan  in  a  boat,  and 
one  flveninf  ,  having  pitched  his  tent  for  the  night»  he  went 
out  in  the  dusk  to  uok  fbr  game.  It  had  beoome  nearly 
dark  when  lip  Rred  at  a  bison-bull,  which  was  j^allopinf; 
over  a  small  oiiuiience,  and  as  he  was  bastetiiii^j  forward  to 
see  if  his  shot  bail  taken  effect,  the  wounded  beast  made  a 
rush  at  him.  He  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  seize  tho 
animal  by  the  long  hair  on  iu  forehead  aa  it  struck  him  on 
tlie  aide  with  its  horn,  and,  being  n  remarkably  tall  and 
powerAtl  maD,  a  struggle  ensued,  which  eontinued  until  his 
wrist  was  severely  sprained,  and  his  arm  wa-s  rendered 
powerless;  he  then  fell,  and  after  receiving  two  or  tiiree 
blows  became  senseless.  Shortly  afterwards  ho  was  found 
by  hia  oompaniOQa  lying  bathed  in  blood,  being  gored  in 
several  p1aoee»  and  the  bison  was  couched  beside  him, 
apparently  waiting  to  renew  the  attack  had  he  shown  any 
sigiib  of  Ufu.  Mr.  M'lXinald  recovered  from  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  ii\junes  he  received,  but  died  a  few  month* 
afterwards.  Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned  of 
thiO  tWDMciousness  with  which  this  animal  pursues  its  re- 
vcnga;  and  I  have  been  told  of  a  hunter  having  been  de- 
tained tar  many  hounin  a  tree  by  an  old  bull,  which  had 
taken  its  post  below  to  watch  him.  When  it  contends  with 
u.  dug.  It  strikes  \'ioIently  with  it^  fure-l'i-et,  and  in  that  way 
proves  more  than  a  match  for  an  English  l)ull-<lii'^'.' 

The  same  writer  says,  that  the  favouritu  Indian  method  of 
kilUlW  the  bison  is  by  riding  up  to  Uw  fhtlaat  of  the  h«ld  on 
boraebaek.  and  shooting  it  with  an  anov;  and  h«  speaks 
of  the  impov.ng  spectacle  whioh  is  awarded  when  a  large 
parly  of  lumters  are  engaged  in  this  way  on  an  extensive 
plain,  M\<X  of  the  skill  and  agility  displaye<l  hy  the  young 
men  on  such  occasions.  The  hordes,  it  appears,  seem  to 
ei\ioy  the  sport  aa  much  as  their  riders,  and  are  very  active 
in  eiudhiir  the  ahock  dt  the  animal,  should  it  turn  on  its 
pursuer.  It  should  be  remembered,  on  such  occasions,  that, 
when  the  bison  runs,  it  leans  very  much  first  to  one  side  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  to  the  other,  and  so  on  alternately. 

Dr.  Richardson  also  confirms  Captain  Franklin  in  the 
assertion,  that  tho  most  generally  practised  plan  of  shooting 
the  biaona  ia  by  crawling  towards  them  from  to  leewaid» 
and  that  in  favourable  plaeaa  great  numbem  an  taken  m 
pound*. 

Though  the  risk  of  the  chase  be  considerable,  the  reward 
is^'reat:  for  there  are  few  unitnals  that  minister  more 
largely  to  the  wants  and  even  to  the  comforts  of  man  than 
the  American  bison.  The  horns  are  converted  into  powder- 
flaaka;  the  bide.  wbieh»  according  to  Catesby.  is  too  heavy 
tar  the  strongest  man  to  lift  from  the  grotind,  is  very  va- 
loahle,  and  is  used  fur  a  variety  of  j  ur-i  mj--.  Pui  'i!  ,-  re- 
lates, that  111  old  times  the  Indians  m-adc  lliu  btal  ui  Utgets 
of  it ;  an<l  Catesby  says  that  they  make  tlieir  winter  mix:- 
eaains  of  it  alsoi  but  that,  being  too  heavy  liar  clothing,  it  ii 
lot  often  put  to  that  use.  Othaxs,  however,  aaseit  that  the 


Indiana  dteaa  tiia  skina  witb  tba  hair  on.  and  elethe  them- 
aelvea  with  them,  and  that  ibt  Europeans  of  Louisiana 

(Loui^iana,  in  the  older  sense  of  the  term  before  the  pur- 
chase of  it  by  the  United  States  in  1803j  u»e  them  for 
blankets,  and  find  them  litjht,  warm,  and  soft.  Dr.  Ri- 
chardson confirms  the  latter  account,  for  he  aaya  in  the 
work  above  quoted, '  The  fine  wool  wtddt  dothes  the  Usen 
renders  its  skin,  when  properly  dressed,  an  eJtcellent  blanket ; 
and  they  are  valned  so  highly,  that  a  good  one  sells  for 
three  or  four  pounds  in  Canada,  where  they  are  used  as 
wrappers  by  those  who  travel  over  the  snow  m  cariolea.' 
Thoma.<»  Morton  (in  his  NetDEnglUh  Canaan,  Amsterdam, 
1637.)  obserx'es,  that  '  their  fleecaa  are  vacv  useful,  being  a 
kind  of  wolle,  as  fine  almost  as  the  Wofle  or  the  beaver,  and 
the  salvages  do  make  jnnments  thereof.'  Catoshy  says  that 
the  Indians  work  the  long  hairs  into  garters,  aprons,  &c., 
dyeing  them  into  various  colours ;  aiul,  according  to  Pen- 
nant, the  hair  or  wool  is  spun  into  cloth,  gloves,  stockings, 
and  garters,  which  are  very  strong,  and  look  as  well  aa 
those  made  of  die  best  aheep'a  wool.  Pennant  Ibrtber  says 
that  the  fleeee  of  one  of  theao  animals  haa  been  found  to 
weigh  eight  pounds,  and  quotes  the  authority  of  Governor 
Pownall  for  the  assurance  that  the  most  luxuriuus  fabric 
might  be  made  of  it.  This  assurance,  it  appears,  was  far 
from  groundless,  fur  i>r.  Richardson  informs  us  that  the 
wool  baa  been  manufactured  in  England  into  a  remarkably 
fine  and  beautifid  doth;  and  that  in  the  colony  of  Osna- 
boyna,  on  the  Red  River,  a  warm  and  durable  coarse  cloth 
is  formed  of  it. 

The  lle&h  uf  a  bison  in  good  condition,  says  the  author 
last  quoted,  is  very  juicy  and  well-flavoured. 'much  resem- 
bling that  of  weU-ied  be«f.  Othera  daaeribe  it  as  bearing 
the  aame  rolation  to  eomwon  heof  that  venison  beats  to 
mutton.  The  tongue,  when  well  cured,  is  said  to  surpass 
that  of  the  common  ox  as  a  relish.  All  concur  in  the  priustjs 
of  the  delicious  hump.  rich,  savoury,  and  tender.  Tiiis  is 
the  fleshy  part  that  covers  the  long  spinous  procesbes  of  the 
anterior  dorsal  vcrtebrre,  and  iaedled  bo»  by  tho  Canadian 
vojraftre.  and  tcig  by  the  Orknqr  man  in  the  service  of  the 
Hndson's  Bay  Company,  aoeotding  to  Dr.  Riehardson.  who 
sivs  that  much  of  the  pcmmican  used  by  the  voyagers 
atLicued  to  the  fur  companies  is  made  of  bi&on  meat,  pro- 
cured at  their  posts  on  the  Red  River  and  Saskatchewan: 
he  adds,  that  one  bison-cow  in  good  condition  fumiahea 
dried  moat  and  fkt  enough  to  miko  ft  bag  of  pemmiean 
wc^hing  ninety  pounds. 

Tne  fat  bulls  yield  a  great  quantity  of  tallow ;  and  Du 
Pratz  reo<irds  that  a  huntlrcd  and  fifty  pounds  ueight  have 
been  proeurod  from  a  single  bea&l.  Pennant  says  that 
thes*;  over-fed  animals  usually  become  the  prey  of  wolves* 
for,  bv  reason  of  their  great  unwieldineas,  they  cannot  keep 
up  wAh  the  herd ;  and.  on  the  authority  of  Da  ftralz,  gives 
the  folMwitig  account  of  tlieir  sagacity  in  defending  them- 
selves  agauisl  the  attacks  of  their  fietcc  persecutors* — 
'  Wlien  they  scent  the  approach  of  a  drov  e  of  those  rav  i  uous 
creatures,  tno  herd  flings  itself  into  the  form  of  a  circle: 
the  weakest  keep  in  the  middlo^thtatfongeatarc  ranged  on 
the  outaide,  presenting  to  the  aaemy  an  impenetrable  front 
of  homt:  should  thev  be  biken  by  surprise,  and  have  re- 
course to  fliL;lit,  numbers  (if  the  faitcsi  or  the  weakest  are 
sure  to  perisli.'  Dr.  liichardiion,  hou  ev  er,  speaking  of  tho 
numerous  wolves  on  the  sandy  plains  vv iiich,  lying  to  the 
eastwanl  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extend  from  the  sources 
of  the  Peace  and  Saskatchewan  riven  towards  the  Missouri, 
says,  that  there  bands  of  them  habg  on  tlio  skirts  of  the 
buffalo  herds,  and  prey  upon  the  sick  and  straggling  calves, 
but  that  they  do  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  venture 
to  attack  the  fuil-gruwn  animal.  As  a  proof  of  this  bo 
adds,  that  tho  hunters  informed  him  that  they  often  saw 
wolves  walking  tbrough  a  herd  of  bulls  without  ezeiting  the 
leaat  alarm,  aild  thai  the  marksmob.  When  they  crawl  to- 
wards a  bison  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  it,  occa.-^ioiiany 
wear  a  cap  with  two  ears,  in  iitiitation  uf  the  head  of  a  wolf, 
knowing  frmn  experiLnce  that  thoy  Wfll  ha  auflbrad  lO  ap> 
pruach  nearer  tti  that  guise. 

The  gri!>Iy  bear  ia  one  of  the  moat  ibiraidahla  enemies  of 
the  Amertean  biaon;  and  the  ationgeat  boll  goaa  down 
before  him.  [See  Bkar.] 

The  Indian  is  t  - 1  '.^  ild  in  bis  habits  to  submit  to  the 
fetters  which  an  aU« mpl  to  domesticate  wiimaU  would  im- 
pose upon  his  liberty  ;  a  child  of  the  wiMerness,  he  d«>penda 
on  bis  bow  or  his  rifle  for  his  subsistence,  and  wanders  froo. 
It  it  not,  thttoAwB,  aurpriaing  that  no  attemnt  ahooM  hnv,* 
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bocA)  uu'jie  by  the  aboripnal  inhabitants  to  reduce  the  bison 
to  obadience.  Catesby,  however,  m}'s  that  tbese  animals 
mm  been  known  to  breed  with  tame  calfle  Aat  were  be- 
aooie  wild,  but  thai  tha  saltM  being  wa  loo,  mm  naglccted, 
*  and  thou(^b.'  be  oonthraei.  *  it  w  tne  fetieral  opinion,  that 
if  rp"!  1  riiiiiK  these  animals  were  impracticable  (of  which  no 
tnal  hdi  been  made),  to  mix  the  breed  with  tame  cattle 
would  mucli  improve  tlie  breed.  3  et  nobody  has  had  the 
curiosity  nor  havu  givun  themselves  any  trouble  about  it.' 
Pennant  states  that  the  experiment  has  been  made,  and 
that  it  has  failed,  for  he  thus  writea  in  hia  Awtie  Zoology  * — 
'Attempts  have  been  made  to  tame  and  iomeatteate  the 
wild  bison,  by  calrhinj?  the  calves  and  brining  them  up  with 
the  common  kind,  in  hopes  of  improving  the  breed.  It  has 
not  yet  been  found  to  answer :  notwithstanding  they  had  the 
appearance  for  a  time  of  having  lott  their  savage  nature, 
yet  they  always  grew  impatient  of  lestraint,  and,  by  reason 
of  their  great  strength,  would  break  down  the  strongest 
inclosure,  and  entice  the  tame  cattle  into  the  com-flelds. 
They  have  been  known  to  engender  together,  and  to  brce<l; 
but  i  cuniiot  learn  whether  the  species  was  meliorated  by 
the  intercourse. 

A  venr  fine  AmexicsB  Uaon  bull  «M  dioim  %  Um  jnn 
ago  in  toil  eonntry  as  the  *  bonaatae,*  and  onder  that  name 
found  its  wa\  into  the  epilogue  of  the  "Westminster  I'lav  ,1=, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  day.  It  was  alttrvi. ardi  pu; 
chased  by  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  ;  l>ut  it  had  been 
enfeebled  by  confinetnent  and  diseaue.  and  diea  soon  after 
the  Sodaty  became  possessed  of  it  The  Hudaon'a  Bay 
Company  supplied  ita  place  by  presenting  a  young  cow, 
whien  has  hved  ibr  some  years  m  its  present  quarters  at 
the  Garden  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

BISSA'GOS.  THE.  or  BIJUGA  ISLANDS,  lie  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  between  1 T  4(/  and  1 0'  50'  N.  lat.,  and 
M"  W  and  IC°  30'  W.  long.,  <^S£!"*^  mouth  of  the 
river  Bulola  or  Rio  GranoB.  xhey  form  a  group  of  diont 
twenty  islands,  enclosed  by  a  reef.  Most  of  them  arc  in- 
habited, but  some  arc  nearly  bare  rock,  and  only  visited  oc- 
casionally. The  lartrest.  Marshi,  is  abov  e  fifteen  miles  long. 
The  islands  Carache,  Corhele,  Cazegut,  Gallinas,  Orango. 
Canyabac,  and  Bulama  are  much  smaller.  On  Bulama  Uie 
English  formed  a  aettlement  in  1 793 ;  but  it  waa  abandoned 
in  1793,  on  aeeouttt  of  iti  unbealtbiness. 

Tliesv  is! Ai^ds,  which  are  of  volcanic  origin,  have  an 
eXCelleiiL  soil,  composed  chielly  of  decomposed  lava  and 
vegetable  m  aitr  They  arc  mostly  covered  witli  wood,  but 
there  arc  boniu  natural  savannahs,  and  a  few  clear  spaces, 
affording  ample  pasturage  for  iunmnerable  elephants,  deer, 
bttSaloei.  and  other  wild  animals.  The  inhabitanta  culti- 
▼ato  some  roaixe,  and  have  planti^ons  of  bananas  and 
palms;  but  th-ir  chief  wealth  consists  of  cattle  an  1  ;iLs. 
It  is  reinarkai>le  that  tlie  hippopotamus  is  foumi  la  ihe 
straits  which  divide  the  i^lands  of  Canyabac  and  Bulama 
from  the  coulment;  there  is  no  fresh-water  river  within 
several  miles. 

The  inhabitants,  called  Bijuga,  are  a  warlike  and  trea- 
iherous  people,  as  Captain  Beaver  learned  by  experience. 
They  arc  always  armed,  generally  with  a  nuisket,  knife- 
dagger,  spear,  and  *omclimes  a  sword.  The  women  do  the 
labour  of  domestic  economy,  except  that  the  males  climb 
the  palms  to  get  the  calabasbea  for  oolleoting  the  twlm- 
winei,  and  bring  tham  away.  The  men  attend  only  to  nnnt- 
ing  and  fishing:  they  frequently  rob  when  they  can  find 
their  way  across  to  the  main.  The  two  i>cxes  eat  separately. 

{Life  of  Captain  Heaver,  by  Smyth  ;  and  Cqit.  Belchar, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Geogr.  iSrtcifti/.) 

BISSEXTILE,  or  BISSEXTUS  DIES,  tbenamogiwn 
in  the  Roman  Calendar,  after  ita  reformation  by  J.Cwsar, 
to  the  interaalary  day  whieh  waa  inaerted  every  fbartb  year 
between  the  24tn  and  25th  of  February.  The  2  nh  nf  Fe- 
bruary was  expressed  according  to  the  Rom;)u  f ti koning. 
*sex'.;i  C'  llcndas  Martii,'  1.  ^-^  the  sixth  day  before  the  Ca- 
lends, or  first  of  March.  When  the  intercalary  day  was  in- 
aeited,  it  waa  alao  enUed  *  sexto  Calendas  Martii and  as 
the  name  waa  thua  npeated,  thia  day  waa  called  the  bitsex- 
ter  ditt,  or  the  sixth  day  twiee  over.  In  tegal  reckoning  as 
to  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  24th  and  following  day  in  the 
bissextile  year  were  considered  in  the  Roman  law  as  one 
day.  (Sec  Di^.  A.  tit.  l.  .1  )  In  Greek,  this  day  waa  called 
luj^Xiftof  S»u*pa,  which  signifies  the  wne  as  intercalated 
^ay.  By  the  statuta  21  Hen  111^  t)}a  bissextile  day  and 
the  day  immediately  preceding  were  fo  be  considered  le- 
ptty  as  one  day  (compHtetur  dies  itl^  et  dies  pi^xipe  pre- 


cedens  pro  uno  die).  At  present  FebclMiy  BM  tWWBKf-wIm 
days  in  leap  year.   [See  YaAtu] 

BI'STON  (entomology').  &  name  given  by  Dr.  T..each  tos 
genus  of  motbs  of  the  nmily  GeometrieUt,  The  r>rinri|nl 
distinguishing  charaetori  of  this  genus  an  as  fbUowa:— 
Palpi  short,  and  three-jointed  antenna;  rather  long.  aD<i 
distinctly  pectinated  in  the  males,  each  joint  being  furuish«d 
with  a  ciliated  branch,  and  these  branches  longest  on  tbr 
central  joints  (in  the  female*  these  branches  are  vanttn^ 
or  neany  so) ;  body  thick ;  wings  present  in  both  sexei, 
not  very  thickly  covered  with  scales,  and  h«ica  alighth 
transparent,  especially  in  the  fbmales.  The  larva  has  t«n 
legs,  and  is  elongate,  cylindrical,  and  tuberrulated,  and  bai 
the  head  more  or  lei>s  notclied  in  front ;  it  assumes  the  pupa 
state  underground  at  the  roots  of  trees. 

There  ,anpeaiB  to  be  an  analogical  rcsemblanee  belwean 
these  moths  and  the  Jfotodotuidce,  their  larv»  showinf 
that  thev  arc  not  otherwise  allied.  The  imago  state  of  lU 
species  however  may  be  distinguished  by  the  different  tci- 
ture  of  the  wings,  and  s'luct^re  <>[  \}iv  ruii- iuit'. 

Three  species  of  this  u  t  riu>  have  i>een  discovcre<l  in  this 
country  :—&|irodlrainort  (I.  tie  oak -beauty;  B.  tehUarhit, 
the  pqpar-nodt;  mid  &  Atr/oniw.  the  brindled-bmutr. 
The  first  of  these  bm  the  aatem*  bipeetmacnd  to  ths 
Hpex,  and  the  two  latter  h»«»  the  satsiiinm  sinpls  at  the 
apex,  in  the  males: — 

/1'  ;  iiroOT(jr/a  has  the  wings  of  an  a-h  colour,  or  ap- 
proaching to  white,  finely  sprinkled  with  black :  each  of  the 
upper  u^gs  hM  two  transverse  bent  fascise  of  a  brown  eo- 
louTt  moi*  or  Icm  maiginad  with  black*  and  the  under  wing% 
have  one  Ihsda  of  ^  sum  dsseriptioti.  "When  the  wings 
are  expanded  it  meaaniea  llhnit  an  inch  and  abnlf  to  two 
inches  in  width. 

The  catei-pillar  feeds  upon  the  oak,  poplar,  &c.  Tlit 
moth  is  rare,  but  is  found  in  the  month  of  March  in  the 
trunks  of  cak  trees  in  Hbo  neigbbouihcod  ef  London  cad 
elsewhere. 

B.  betulariuD  has  received  the  name  of  pepper-moth 
from  its  being  of  a  white  colour,  and,  as  it  WW,  peppaied 
with  black  almoist  uniformly  over  the  wings. 

This  moth  is  about  the  same  sin  as  vb»  last,  and  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  month  of  June  in  woods  near  Londout 
and  in  other  parts.  Its  caterpillar  ibeds  upon  fbo  oak, 
willow,  poplar,  elm,  &r. 

B.  hirlarius  is  of  a  I  ro'.vn  culuur,  dolled  wiib  grey,  with 
three  or  four  transvLrsL',  lil  irk,  bent  lines  on  eacii  w:ng. 
and  a  whitish  fascia  near  the  hinder  margin :  it  is  common 
amongst  po|dar  and  Ume*trees,  and  is  about  an  inch  and 
three  qnarten  in  CKpsDN.  In  the  femalea  the  winga  have 
a  greenish  hue. 

BISTORT.  [See  PoLYoorrun.J 

BISTRE,  a  brown  pigment  made  from  the  root  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wood,  but  that  of  beech  it  pisinrBd  by  SOme 
who  have  given  directions  for  making  it 

in  the  *Bandmaid  to  the  Arts,  vo'  i.  p.  176,  ^Mldw. 
ing  nrooess  is  recommended  :-~Put  the  soot  of  any  wood  <of 
beecn  when  it  can  be  procured)  into  water,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  pounds  to  a  gallon,  and  boil  lb*  .ti  I .  r  half  an 
hour.  Then,  after  the  fluid  has  stood  some  time  to  i^ettie,  but 
while  it  is  yet  hot,  pour  off  the  clearer  part  from  the  rarthy 
sediment  at  the  bottom :  and  if  on  standing  any  longer  it 
fbrm  another  earthy  sediment,  repeat  tiie  seme  method: 
hut  this  should  be  done  only  while  the  fluid  remains  hot 
Evaporate  the  fluid  to  dryness;  and  what  remamj  will  ht 
good  bistre,  if  the  soot  was  of  the  proper  kind.  It  is  tiien 
mixed  with  a  little  gum-water  and  made  into  small  cakes. 

AooKding  to  Dr.  M'Culloeh,  Wstre  is  a  very  variable 
article,  md  la  often  unfit  fhr  ns*,  and  h*  coBdndfts  fiorn  hit 
experiments,  that  this  is  owing  to  its  too  near  alltanee  to  tar. 
and  hence  the  disagreeable  gumminess  which  it  frequcntlv 
possesses.  He  has  proi>osed  a  process  foi  removing  the 
defects  whicb  he  has  pointed  out.  by  prepaniig  it  frcia  the 
pitch  of  distilled  wood.  {Tram.  Geol.  iioe.  voL  iL  p.  I.) 

BISTRITZ  (BESZTERCZE,  BIDBKB),  a  ciieU  in 
Transylvania,  bounded  00  the  nordi  hr  Hungarv  and  on 
the  east  bv  Galida  It  contains  an  area  or  abovt  1200  square 
miles,  rather  less  than  that  of  Gloucestershire,  and  the  po- 
pulation, which  in  1791  amounted  to  55,000,  is  at  pmect 
about  107,500.  It  lies  at  n  considerable  elevalioo  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  larger  portion  of  it  ia  covered  wiA 
the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  prindpel  rfver  by  whicb 
it  is  watered  is  the  'Greater  Scamos,'  which  ri5f^  ^vrhinthe 
bordera  of  t^e  circle  be^  M9unti  Wurfui  Omului  «ad  1^^ 
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^Adna,  and  reeeivei  the  Szalva,  near  the  town  of  that  name, 
kmong  the  tninor  streams  are  the  Golden  Biktritz.  which 
}>ruiR.s  from  the  Kiihhiirnel  and  falls  into  the  Screth — this 
tream  brings  down  gold-dust;  and  the  Great  Bistritz, 
rbieh  flows  frooi  Mount  Fiatra  Dorni  and  joins  the  Sta- 
aos.  Sot  §u  from  tiM  ta«m  of  Butnts.  The  oliawto.  porti- 
ularl^  in  tho  more  olovmtad  ^•trioti.  ii  indemoiit;  and 
ven  m  the  vale  of  Rodna  strawberries  do  not  ripen  until 
he  month  of  August.  The  principal  prw'.uru  of  this  circle 
re  fjrain,  fruits,  vegetables,  llax,  v  inc.  and  large  quantities 
f  timber.  Cattle  an  but  partially  reared ;  on  the  otlier 
land  Bistritz  aboundt  ia  game  and  lUb,  Bind  eootaina  gold, 
ilver,  lead,  iron,  salt,  garnets,  ohaleedoniet,  magnetk-stoiie, 
nnrble,  lime,  fire-stone,  magnesia,  and  a  few  mineral  waters. 
7he  circle  is  divided  into  two  minor  circles,  and  contains 
ne  town  and  fifly-five  villages.  The  town  of  Biatritz  (or 
lesstercie),  a  free  royal  town,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
lame,  is  called  by  the  Saxon  aettlen*  wbo  eooatatute  the 
aajority  of  the  population  in  thne  ]ierts,  '  Niisen,*  or 
N<}«en9tadt.'  It  is  situated  in  a  long  and  delightful  valley, 
nd  has  three  pates  of  entrance,  two  suburbs  chiefly  tenanted 
ly  \Vallacl)ianH,  a  Protestant  church  within  the  walls, 
.nd  a  Protestant  gymnasium,  a  Roman  Catholic  church 
Ad  two  adioob.  two  hospitals,  a  mommry  of  Minonte 
riars.  tad  om  of  FSariita.  about  800  bowM^  ud  6000  inha- 
litants.  The  enTirena  produce  wine ;  potashes  are  made 

lerL-  ;  ;in<l  tlic  town  has  larse  cattle-fairs.     Near  it  are 
he  remains  of  au  antient  cattle,  once  the  residence  of  the 
llu:itrious  fiumly  of  tlw  Hunyads.  47*  O^  N.lat, 
Z-  Ion  IT. 

BITHY'NIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  including  part 
tt  the  Turkish  district  of  Khodavondkiar  and  the  peninsula 

•f  Khodjaili.  We  cannot  exactly  determine  the  antient 

mundaries.  for  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Mar;aiifl\ m  are 

0  bo  included  in  this  country.  If  not,  Bithynia\vai>  bounded 
m  the  west  by  the  river  Rhyndacus,  on  tlie  east  by  the 
iver  Sangaimsi.or  Safaris,  on  the  north  and  north-west 
¥▼  the  Enxine  and  the  Prapontis,  and  on  the  sooth  by 
Phrvfjia  an'1  Galatia.  It  had  the  advantage  of  an  exten- 
ive  line  iif  bca-coasf.  indented  by  two  deep  bays,  the  Cian 
iiid  the  AHtacfiie.    Xeiioplioii,  who  was  in  the  country  pro- 

more  than  once,  describes  the  part  alonp  the  Euxine 
n  the  neighbottrhood  of  Calpc  a.s  covered  with  inhabited 
.tllagsB,  and  fbrtile  in  every  kind  of  natural  produce  except 
>Kves.  (Anabat.  vi.  e.  4,  $  5.  6.)  Dionyaius  Periegetes 
v.  793)  also  savs  that  the  Bithyni  inhabited  a  fertile  coun- 
ry  (XiTrajir/i'  x^''*'"  vaitraovrji).  Mr.  Kinneir  found  it  a 
>eautiful  and  romantic  country,  abounding  in  vines  and 
uresis;  and  Mr. Browne  (Walpoles  Tiirkey,ii.  106)  speaks 
n  the  highest  tenns  of  the  plenty  which  prevailed  near 
i3rusa  when  he  was  there.  The  forests  consist  principally 
>f  oak.  ocesMonally  internua^U  il  with  beech,  chestnuts,  and 
wnlnuts.  But  thin  country,  one  of  the  most  intercslinf;  in 
Asia  Minor,  is  yet  oimparatively  unknown.  In  the  sotithcrn 
nurt.  the  immense  mass  of  Olympus,  at  the  base  of  which 
tSrusa  stands,  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and  in- 
sludes  between  two  of  its  brandies  the  extemive  plain  of 
Brusa.  The  summit  of  Olympus  is  a  grey  granite;  the 
*ide»  are  marble.    Still  farther  to  the  west  two  branches  of 

1  Hvmpus  form  the  houndarv  of  the  extensive  basin  of  I^ke 
Apollonna :  one  of  these  branches,  the  eastern,  separates 
the  basin  of  this  lake  from  the  plain  of  Brusa.  The  northern 
part  of  Bithynia,  which  consists  of  the  peninsula*  is  oeou- 
picd  by  a  chain  of  hills  ninnini;  westwanl  ftom  th*  hanks 
I  if  the  Sangarius,  and  terminatini:  <  11  the  channel  of  Con 
^tuiitinople.    Between  this  raii^c  ami  tlie  lakcoflznek,  the 
antient  A^<  ania,  is  a  plain  country  wliich  contains  the 
lake  of  Sabanja  or  Niooraedia,    From  Gueve,  where  tlicrc  is 
a  fine  bridge  over  the  Sangarius,  to  Sabanja,  the  counir\  ^.^ 
described  as  an  alluvium,  with  sand  and  aaujl  bills  of  sand- 
stone:  from  Sabanja  to  Ismit  (Nieomedia)  a  plain,  with 
sand  and  forests  :  the  R<st  of  the  line  to  Scutari  through 
Gebize  is  mainly  calcareous  rcx-k  of  different  kiii<ls.  The 
basin  of  Lake  Ascania  appears  to  be  bounded  on  the  south 
by  one  of  those  branches  of  Olympus  which  enclose  the 
plain  of  Brusa,  and  on  the  north  by  the  high  land  which 
fills  up  the  promontory  between  the  Astacene  and  Cian 
trulfs :  the  maps  mark  tho  I.jike  Ascania  as  communicating 
tiv  a  stream  with  the  Cian  pulf ;  but  our  maps  of  this  coun- 
u y  are  not  to  be  trusted.    The  Sangarius.  which  probably 
firmed  the  eastern  boundan'  of  Bithynia.  flows  throujrh  an 
immense  {dain  which  spreads  out  S.W.  of  Gucvc :  before  it 
«nV)fi  tlw  Jtvoiinit  K  Irwmift  ^«  high  lands  whjdi  oocurnr 


the  northern  peninsula  and  terminate  at  the  fth«nm|  of 

Constantinople.  (Fontanier,  Voyaget  er.  Orient.) 

The  principal  cities  in  this  di-!rirt  u«rc  Astacus  on  the 
gulf  of  Astacus,  which  was  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  Olympiad  by  the  Megarians,  who  were  aftsN 
wards  joined  by  some  Athenian  ssttlan;  Calchedon,  or 
Chalesdon  (Bckker.  Ante.  iil.  1i07 ;  the  coins  have  HHm 
former:  see  Eckhel,  Doclr.  Num.  ii.  p.  Ill),  opposite  to 
Byzantium,  was  also  foumled  by  tlie  Meganuns  (Olvmpiad 
26,  2),  and  was  the  birth-place  of  the  great  sophist  iTirasy- 
macbus ;  Prusa  ad  Olympum,  now  called  Brusa,  or  Broussa, 
was  founded,  according  to  Pliny,  by  Hannibal,  according 
to  Strabo  by  a  Prusias  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Crccsus ; 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  before  die  capture 
of  Constantinojile,  and  is  still  one  of  tho  most  flourishing 
towns  of  Anatolia.  Of  its  warm  baths  some  are  chalyl)eate 
and  others  sulphureous;  they  were  celebrated  in  antient 
times  (Athensus,  43,  a)  and  are  still  much  osed.  [Sen 
Brusa.]  Cius,  founded  by  the  MilesiaBS,  aoid  restored  by 
Prusias  after  its  destruction  by  Philip  in  n.c.  20.?,  was  by 
him  called  Prusias;  Nicjca,  on  the  Lake  Ascania,  is  cele- 
brated as  the  birth-place  of  Hipparehus  the  astronnroet 
and  Dion  Cassius  the  historian ;  and  Nieomedia,  founded 
by  Nieootdes  L*  b.c.  204,  was  the  birtli>plaoe  of  Flavins 


The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bithynia  teem  to  have  been 

the  same  with  those  of  the  nei^hhouritig  districts  of  Mysia 
and  riirvffia  (Horn.  IlitMi.  B.  8 1  '1,  N.  792) ;  they  were  called 
Bcbryces.  But  we  have  positive  information  that  they  were 
afterwarvls  conquered  or  displaced  by  a  Thracian  tmmigra> 
tion  from  the  European  side  of  the  Propontis  (Ilerod.  i.  28, 
Tii.  75) ;  the  invading  tnbe  wascallsd  theThyui,  or  Bithjmi. 
and  there  is  reason  to  hdiere  that  they  were  intimately 
connected  with  a  European  race  of  that  name  (Xenoph. 
yfnaA.  vii.  2,  2'2),  although  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  learned 
MTitcr  that  the  word  must  be  understood  in  a  geographical, 
not  an  ethnographical  sense.  {.Philol.  Mut.  i.  p.  1 1  %.)  Thej 
appear  to  have  nad  chie£>  of  their  own  flom  the  earliest 
times,  who  held  a  subordinate  authority,  even  under  the 
Persian  government.  Thus  Dydalsus  and  Boteiras  rei<;ned 
between  the  cuiiiuiencenient  of  the  l*elo])t)nnesian  war  and 
376  B.C.  (Chntoii.  Fast.  Ilel.  iii.  p.  4 1 1 ,  n.  c.)  Bithynia  was 
conquered  by  Cra»us,  and  passed  with  the  rest  of  his  domi- 
nions into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  When  Darius  divided 
bis  empire  into  twenty  satrapies  (Herod,  iii.  90-95)  the  Bithy- 
nians  formed  one  with  the  Asiatic  Ilel'.espoiitians,  Phrygians. 
Paphlajionians.  Mariaiuly  mans,  and  Syrians,  and  were  rated 
at  360  talent>.  Tins  satrapy  was  called  the  Dascylian,  front 
Dascylium,  the  residence  of  the  satrap  on  the  Propontii. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  satraps  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Arnold 
(on  Thucyd.  viii.  .^) :— Mitrobates  (Herod,  iii.  120).  Orcetes 
(iii.  127),  and  CEbarcs  (n.  .33)  in  the  reign  of  I>mU8  I.} 
Megabates  and  Artabaxus,  the  son  of  Phamaces  (Thucyd. 
i,  129),  in  the  imgn  of  Xanp;  FhaniooM  (Thvqrd.  %  |^ 
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fi.)  m  the  reijjn  of  Artaxerxes  Iv^n^manus  ;  and  Pharna- 
bazus,  the  son  of  Pbnrnacos,  in  the  reiirn  of  Darius  Nothus. 
Bithjnia  was  takeu  fro  in  the  Persians  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  but  his  general,  Calantas,  was  aeftated  by  Baa, 
the  ton  of  BoimiUi  •  Mttiw  ptinoe,  umI  KthynMbanittB  ui 
ittdajModeitt  stale. 

Mr.  Clinton  {.Fcuti  HeUemd,  ftc..  Append,  c.  7,  p.  410) 
has  made  sach  a  rompleta  collection  of  the  jm*m\:P!i  in 
antient  writers  relating  to  the  kinp<i  of  Bithynia.  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  our  readers  to  his  work  for  all 
particulars  respecting  the  histoiy  of  this  district  during  the 
period  in  which  it  Jiad  a  separate  existence.  Bis  wa« 
lUorMded  in  326  n.c.  bv  his  son  Zipcetes,  who  Mm'ed 
on  a  sucwssfVil  war  witK  Ljraimachus,  antl  fountUd  the 
city  ZipcGtion.  Hi»  eldest  son,  Nioomedes  1.,  came  to 
the  throne  about  278  B.C.  His  succession  was  dispute 
bf  hit  brother  Zjbotea,  aod  be  called  in  the  OtiaU  to 
rappott  Id*  dein ;  tfhQ  alee  mem  to  bave  initted  bit  iati 
Zeila-s  in  recoverin«i  his  inheritance  fVotn  his  step-mother. 
El.izeta.  Zeiias  or  Zelas  (not  Zielas,  as  Clinton  writes  itll 
reiijned  till  about  22S  u.c,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  Prusias  I.  This  prince  is  described  as  a  man  of  cou- 
rage and  activity,  and  indeed  gained  his  name  of  the  lame ' 
ftom  a  woond  adiidi  be  noemd  while  moulitioir  a  acolii^f 
tedder  at  the  siese  of  Heiaelea ;  bat  bis  memoiy  u  ftl  tamie 
degree  tarnished  hy  hU  TOnnrxion  with  the  death  the 
groat  Hannibal,  wlio  sour;ht  rcfufic?  at  his  court.  Hannibal 
(lied  in  1S3  H.c  .aiid  Prusias  II.  probably  came  to  the  throne 
in  180  B.C.,  or  thereabouts.  He  married  the  sister  of  Pcr- 
■eus,  king  of  Macerlon,  between  whom  and  the  Romans  he 
endeavoured  to  mediate.  (Liv.  xliv.  14.)  He  visited  Rome,  1 67 
B.C.  alonpr  with  his  son,  Nieomedet.  by  whom  he  was  mur- 
d'  l  i  l,  U  'J  mc.  Little  is  known  of  Nii-oiTiodes  II.  lie  w  as 
applied  to  (or  siif-mnrs  during  ihe  Giuibrian  war  bv  Mahus, 
and  died  probably  in  the  year  91  b.c.  His  son,  Nicomedes 
III,,  was  expelled  by  Mitbridatea.  but  wax  restored  by  the 
Romans,  and  expelfed  again,  89  b.c.  At  the  peace  in  64 
B.C.,  lif  iv-i ;  a  second  v.mr  rp-l:  -pj,  and,  dying  in  74  B.C., 
ho  lett  iu»  ivin^dom  to  tUu  Kuu.ai.j  as  his  heirs. 

Bithynia  as  a  Roman  province  is  thrown  quite  into  the 
shade  till  the  time  of  Trajau.  v,h*ta  PImy  the  younger  pre- 
sided over  it;  and  firom  his  epistles  wc  derive  a  good  deal  of 
uifivmatioii  lespeeting  its  oondition  at  that  time.  In  the 
dhttfon  of  Att^tns  it  waa  one  «f  ^  Proeonsulai^  Pro- 
vincia-,  I.''.,  one  of  those  which  were  left  to  ihr  siuale  ;md 
the  jjtioplc  (Dio.  .J."!,  12,  Strabo,  i.  17,  TacilU!,,  Annul,  xvi.  j 
18) :  but  Plitiy  s  appointment  was  due  to  his  intimacy  with 
tile  Emperor,  with  whom  he  correspouded  familiarly  on  the 
aflbiis  of  the  province.  He  found  near  Nicomedia  a  Ibaa 
commenced  by  a  king  of  Persia  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
irri^atinir  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  he  ende-*vourvd  lu 
induce  the  cinperor  to  turn  it  into  a  cauLil  between  iho  lake 
of  Nn  oiuedia  and  the  sea:  Trajan  seems  to  iiave  been  in- 
clined to  adopt  his  suggestion.  {Kpist.  x.  50,  69.)  In  his 
46  tb  Bfiit,  1.  1«»  be  lyaks  Tn^ao  for  an  *  aquilex*  to  com- 
plete the  aquedtiet  oomDieiMed  \tj  the  Nioomediaiia,  and 
appears  in  g*Mial  lo  have  been  a  gnat  beuefiwtor  of  the 
province. 

It  was  on  the  plain  of  Nicaoa  that  the  Sult.m  Solyman 
cut  to  pieces  the  army  of  Pett  r  the  Hermit,  and  its  prox- 
jmity  to  Constantinople  has  made  tills  diattiet  the  scene  of 
many  imporlaat  events  in  modem  biatory. 

BTTON,  a  Greek  writer  about  the  time  of  Arehimedes. 

A  work  by  ''irn  'in  tl.i:  r:;:!-,1i  urtiou  of  catapuUoD  (KaTiiirmviii 
nokeuticuiv  (ijiirtj'iiiy  tat  uTTtKnuMi')  i.^  extant,  in  the  eullectiOD 
of  Tnevenot. 

BITONTO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Bari.  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  two  Sicilies,  with  a  population  of  about  4000  in- 
habitants It  lies  on  the  road  from  Canosa  to  Bari,  twelve 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Bari,  and  about  seven  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  .^dnatii'  coast.  Tlie  cnunlry  around  is 
very  fertile.  [See  Bari.]  Bitonto  u  the  anticnt  Butuntum 
or  Butuntus  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  It  is  known  in 
oMxleni  biatory  for  a  battle  foagbt  near  it,  26tb  May.  1734, 
between  the  RpaniarAs,  eommanded  by  dm  Duke  of  If  onte- 
mar,  and  the  Austrian^,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of 
Bclmoiite.  The  Spaniards  vvun  the  battle,  which  gave  them 
the  pos.session  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  the  Bourtion 
dynasty  was  thus  esUblished.  Montemar  was  created  by 
King  Charles  Duke  of  Biuinto.  ( Botta,  Storia  (fllaUa.) 

BITTER  PRINCIPLE.  W  hen  indiao  and  some  othsr 
vegetable  Drodnela  aie  eeled  upon  by  nitne  aeid  n  anbatance 
b  pndnesd,  whieb*  bsAws  its  prapernet  had  been  aecnrately 


BXammeil,  wasc*lW.  on  m cuuht  of  its  taste,  bitter  pri'i 
ciple.    This  ii  n  1^  ,  hn  vr  .  r,  known  to  be  a  peculiar  acid, 
and  IS  called  cariiarotic  or  nitropioric  acidt  and  will  be  mia 
tioned  hereafter  under  the  former  name. 

Beaidea  tbia  artiAoial  prodvct.  there  exist  a  vast  numbs 
of  vegetables,  most  or  sU  of  wfaieb  are  used  in  medicine, 
that  rjontain  bitter  extractive  matter.  an<!  from  whir  h  i 
peculiar  bitter  principle  may  in  many  eases  bo  s^cparitted 
thus  ffentian  root  yields  a  crystallizable  and  extrerach 
bitter  matter  j  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  this  » 
the  only  bitter  eotltained  te  this  root ;  it  is  called  gen- 
tian in  e  ;  that  of  senna  is  termed  catbarten,  of  cvlocTntb, 
eolocynthen,  &o.  These  and  others  of  the  same  claKs  will 
ho  mentioned  under  their  respective  letters. 

BllTRRSPAR.  Considerable  uncettainty  will  beiound 
to  exist  in  the  u«e  of  this  term  in  the  various  mmoralo^cal 
works,  owing  to  a  very  doae  eonneetion  exiting  between  the 
eatbonates  of  Km*,  magnesia,  pratoxidss  of  ihm,  manganese 
and  zinc,  and  the  compounds  which  thc^c  rrirVctiritL  -  f  -  u 
with  one  another.  There  la  consequently  some  dillu  uitv  ;n 
detertninin:;,'  the  precise  Hmita  which  divide  one  sjwcies  from 
the  other.  Aeconlint:,  however,  to  the  meet  general  accepta* 
tion  it  must  be  considered  a.*  denoting  the  eryatallissd 
writies  of  Dolomite^  and  tbetefim)  its  essential  chemiesl 
eonslitntion  ttoay  be  eiiiuMeittd  as  eototalhing  one  eqvivakot 
of  carbonate  of  lime  united  wid)  one  equivalent  flIeatlMllato 
of  magnesia,  which  expressed  in  symbols  is 

Ca  c  +  Mg  e 

That  exactly  the  above  compound  should  rarely  occur,  is^ 
from  what  We  know  of  the  principles  of  iBomorphii>m,  no 
longer  a  matter  of  any  surprise,  since  either  of  the  elemen's 
may  be  partially  replaced  by  the  other,  or  by  the  protoxides 
of  man^rmm^tj  j^nd  iron,  which  ia  indeed  usually  the  case. 
On  the  supposition  of  the  abova  Wlllwiioiltiiwi,  199  parts 
should  be  found  to  contain 

Of  Carbonate  of  lime      ....  S4^ 
Carbonate  of  magnesia     ,    .    .  437 
while  the  analysis  of  varieties  from  Tyrol  by  Klaprolh  give 
the  composition  thus  * 

Carbonate  of  lime  •  «  •  i4'lB  •  .  68 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  .  .  4S*8t  .  •4ft 
CaibonatBof  inmandmagiiMaa  e      ,   .  3 


100  100 
The  quantity  of  iron  and  manganese  is,  however,  at  timei 
much  greater,  Berthier  having  obiained  as  much  aa  14  per 
cent,  of  the  former,  and  six  of  the  latter.  Particular  atten- 
tion Is  requisite  to  dlstingtiish  this  species  IVom  ealeareous 
^par,  carbonate  of  lime,  on  the  one  hand,  and  magnesitspar 
or  talcspar,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or.  the  other,  two 
B|K'cies  to  which  the  bitterspnr  is  most  nearly  allied,  and 
between  which  it  is  situated,  not  only  in  itii  chemical  con 
stttution,  but  in  almost  all  of  its  other  properti^  Tbua 
Ibr  example  they  m«  all  three  deavable  in  dirsetions  pnnIM 
to  the  ibces  ofa  thmnbobednl,  the  angle  in  <be  olbtnn 
edges  of  which  in  the  purest  specimens 

OfCalcsparis     .       .       .    105""  5' 
Bitlerepar      ,       •       .    106°  16' 
Talcgpar        .       .       .    !0r  22' 
In  the  general  character  of  the  crystals  also  the  bittcrsparis 
intermMiate  between  the  other  two;  for  while  in  cakspar 
we  fbd  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  (btms  and  eombinatMos. 
with  a  most  decided  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  the  stx- 
sided  regular  prism,  and  a  remarkable  complexity  and 
variety  of  shapes,  talcs^par  on  the  contrary  is  as  remark- 
able  for  its  simplicity,  the  faces  of  its  cleavage  r bom  bo- 
hedron  being  the  only  ones  which  have  as  )Kt  ever  beeo 
observed  to  occur  in  tnis  mineral.   Bitlenpar,en  the  con- 
trary, holds  as  it  wetr  a  mean  between  these  two  extreme*, 
present inff  us,  in  addition  to  the  planes  of  the  cleavage 
rhonibohedron,  the  laces  of  the  fu-st  obtuser,  and  first  and 
socond  neuter  rbombohedron,  to|^tbsr  with  the  planes  trun- 
cating the  terminal  angle;  the  two  acuter  rhombohediwit 
oeeur  alone  as  well  as  that  of  cleavage.  Tlie  pnncipsl  ooni' 
binations  arc  M^pn  in  the  arcompiiin Ing  figure,  where  the 
faces  marked  E  represent  the  plane  truncating  the  terminal 
allele,  R  tho  cleavage  and  its  second  acuter :  the  taccs  It 
are  frc*iuently  not  present.    The  crystalline  (ares,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  cleavage  rhombohcdrop,  an  ftia> 
quently  rounded,  hj  which  the  crystab  ascume  A* 
Ann  of  a  lens.  Ih  bardneai  it  ii  «!•»  siHuM  betwewn 
flalc^  and  taicspar,  ita  hiimbs^  betaig  S'd  lo  li  vUl* 
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.Tlcspar  is  3,  and  Ulcspar  4  to  -l  .">.  The  sp(^Qif^c  gravity  is 
2*8  to  3.  It  is  aoaMtimeii  oolourleas,  but  frequently  presenu 
thita  «f  pialt,  ivUmt,  brmm  tad  gram,  derived  worn  the 
piwfliiae  of  iran  and  BumneM.  It  poucsses  various 
depreee  of  tnasparencT,  and  has  a  tomevnat  peiirly  lustre. 

wK'  iiro  it  Ikis  hcen  called  pcarlspar. 

BriTKR  SWEKT.    FSee  Solanum.] 

BITTERN  (zoology),  liotaurus  (Bnason),  a  subgenus  of 
the  ikrailr  of  herons,  or  Arde'idts.  Ttie  following  are  the 
characters  which  principally  distinguish  the  bittaros  from 
the  rant  of  the  family :— Bdl  stnuis,  aboi^l  as  long  as  the 
bevL  camprassed,  and  higher  than  it  is  broad ;  mandibles 
ei|liftl  in  length,  the  upper  bcin>;  rather  the  deci>ost,  and 
slightly  curved  from  the  baae  to  the  point;  ed;;es  of  hot  li 
in  iiKliblfs  soroowhut  incurved,  very  sharp,  and  finely  ser- 
rated toward*  the  point.  Legs,  as  compared  with  tho»c  of 
othen  of  tlw  liimily,  nither  sburt.  Neck  »]so  comparatively 
short,  covered  on  its  sides  and  front  with  lone  loose  feathers 
which  can  bo  erected  at  pleasure,  and  on  the  back  (of  the 
neck)  with  down,  the  lonjr  loose  feathers  of  the  hide  meeting 
behind  and  covering  the  downy  part  in  certain  attitudes,  as, 
for  example^  vhen  ttia  biid  paaws  tbrough  tlie  wed«  and 
rushes. 

The  bitterns  oomorehended  under  Bonaparte's  subgenus 
Bntaurus  are  widely  difi'used,  but.  heinj;  solitary  birds, 
hautjting  wowled  swamps  or  reedy  marshes,  where  they 
{.'enerally  lie  hid  all  day,  and  coming  forth  to  feed  at  night, 
they  arc  seldom  seen.  There  are  several  spenes  of  Bona- 
partes  subgenus,  and  of  these  the  Ni^ht  Heron,  nr  Qua 
Bird  (Artba  i^ycftcorax,  Lioa.  Knettcveup  ^rimntf, 
Stephens),  is  fbund  both  in  the  old  and  new  voc^d.  Bona- 
parte notes  it  in  his  Sperrfiin  Cim):arativo  as  coninion  in  the 
.Hprinp  and  autumn  near  liorue,  and  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  >iuiuiH  r.  li  lias  been  shot  in  England;  and  there  are 
not  wanting  those  who  assert  that  it  has  been  recognised  in 
all  the  quarters  of  the  globe.  Le  ViilUnt  states  that  he  saw 
il  in  jUiiea.  It  occurs  in  the  cataloffuo  of  birds  which  were 
collected  on  the  Ganges,  between  Calcutta  and  Benares, 
and  in  the  Vimlhyian  \fouiitains. between  the  latterplacc  and 
fJurrah  Muiidela.  on  the  Ncrbudda,by  Major  James  Frank- 
hn,  and  m  Colonel  Sykes  s  catalogue  of  birds  observed  in 
the  Dukkun  (Decoaoji.  [See  Nycticobax.] 

As  en  example  of  the  subgenus,  the  Cktmmm  Bittern,  or 
Btttour,  Pntaurwt  stellaris,  Steph..  Ardea  stellaris.  Linn., 
Ure^flo  lepre  and  Tromlmtto  of  the  Italians,  Bnhrdimimel 
of  the  Germans,  and  Inilvr  of  tlie  Frei.i  li,  v.v.w  be  taken. 
The  provincial  English  names  of  Mire-drum,  J^uU  of  the 
Bog,  StcwiU  eeenr  tenenyof  our  readers  at  being  indi- 
catiTe,  in  common  with  some  of  tlw  ioteign  onflSi  ef  the 
bellowing  or  drumming  noise  for  which  the  bird  is  so 
fainiui-;.  This  deep  tmte  of  the  '  hollow-sounding  bittern'  is 
exeru-<l  on  the  ground  at  the  breeding  season,  about  Feb- 
ruary or  March.  As  the  day  declines  he  leaves  his  haunt, 
and.  risin-j:  spirally,  soars  to  a  great  height  in  the  twilight. 
Willu;;iiby  says  that  it  performs  this  last-mentioned  feat  in 
the  autuQin,  *  making  a  singular  kind  of  noise  nothing  like 
to  lowing.*  Bewick  says  tnat  it  sorts,  as  above  described, 
when  it  changes  its  haunts.  Ordinarily  it  tlics  heavily, 
like  the  heron,  uttering  from  time  to  time  a  rebounding  cry, 
not  bellowing,  and  then  Willughby,  who  well  describes  the 
bellowing  noise  of  the  breeding-seaaon,  supposes  it  to  be  the 
inght-raven,  at  whoso  'deadly  voice*  the  superstitious  way- 
ihnr  of  the  night  turned  pale  and  trembled.  '  This,  without 
doubt,*  writes  willughby,  *  is  that  bir<l  our  common  people 
rail  the  night-raven,  and  have  sueh  a  dread  of,  iniai;ining 
Its  cry  portends  no  less  than  their  death  or  the  death  of 
orne  of  their  near  relations ;  for  it  Hies  in  the  night,  answers 
their  description  of  being  like  a  flagging  colkuTt  nB4 
eneh  «  kind  ef  hooping  cry  as  they  talk  ef.*  OOmm,  with 
Bome  iMaon.eoniiidarte<|Q»4iiid*ab(ifM^^ 


utters  a  loud  and  roost  disagreeable  noise  while  on  the 
wing,  oonveying  the  idea  of  the  agonies  of  a  jienon  nttamiil* 
ingto  vomitli,  to  be  the  true  night-iaven. 
The  fbod  of  the  bittern  oonsisto,  fbr  the  most  part,  af 

might  be  snspeefed  from  its  haunts,  of  aquatic  animals 
Pennant  says  tliai  fiof^s  are  its  principal  food,  adding.  '  not 
that  it  rejects  fish,  for  small  trouts  have  been  taken  out  of 
its  stomach.'  In  Graves  s  Bntith  Birdt  it  is  stated  that  in 
one  dissected  in  1811,  the  intestines  were  completely  flill* 
eoBlainiag  the  leaaina  of  four  eels,  several  water*newts,  a 
sbort'taiMd  fleld-monse,  thwe  frogs,  two  buds  of  the  water- 
lily,  and  some  other  vegetable  substances. 

The  rude  nest  of  the  bittern  is  generally  formed  of  reeds 
sticks,  &e.,  on  some  '  tump,'  to  use  Montagu's  cxprc-sion, 
in  a  reedy  marsh  or  well>clotbed  rushv  moor,  and  contains 
four  or  ive  pale-green  egg*.  The  tune  ef  incubation  ia 
about  twenty-six  days. 

In  the  i>^iliuy  days  of  falconry  the  bittern  afforded  the  best 
of  sport.  We  find  it  mentioned  in  the  '  Flights  to  the  field, 
called  great  llighls.'  '  Tliere  is  yet,'  says  Turbervile, 
'  another  kinde  of  flight  to  the  ilelde,  which  is  called  the 
great  flight,  as  to  the  craneSi  wild  geese,  bustardi  hiide  of 
Paradise,  hitters,  shovelars,  hearons,  and  many  other  such 
Uke.'  Accordingly  we  find  it  protected  by  the  severe  penal- 
lies  of  the  Stat.  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11,  confirmed  by  stat.  3 
and  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  7.  One  year  s  iiiiprisonmeut,  and  a  for- 
feiture of  »(/.  for  each  egg,  was  the  punishment  awarded  foi 
those  who  destroyed  or  took  away  the  egjjs  of  the  'biltour. 
When  the  hawk  W  *  bound  with '  the  hittem  and  brought 
it  down,  it  was  the  duty  eftteftkoMT  to  make  in  apace  te 
rescue  her,  by  plunging  the  bill  of  the  bittern  into  the 
ground,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  hawk:  for  when  wounded 
the  bittern  is  not  <launted,  but  lies  watching  his  opportunity 
to  dart  his  spear  like  bill  at  his  enemy  as  soon  as  he  ruinet 
within  his  reaeii,  ami,  as  he  generally  aims  at  the  eye,  he 
should  be  appruached  with  the  greatest  eautien.  The  mo 
dem  sportsman  should  beat  Ibr  these  birds  with  pointers  ot 
very  close-huntinp  spaniels  ;  for  they  nre  moved  with  as 
much  dithculty  as  a  jack-snipe,  and,  like  that  bird,  will 
of^en  lie  till  tlMj  «e  atanost  trodden  on,  rather  than  take 
wing. 

The  bittern  was  well  known  to  the  antients,  and  there 
can  be  Utile  doubt  that  it  is  the  im^.  tuthint,  {hmttie 
«rMw.)  of  Aristotle.  (Hm/.  ijnim.book  ix.e.XTiii.)  In 
the  same  chapter  its  sluggishness,  and  the  fable  of  its  ori- 

5 in  from  slaves  metamorphosed  into  birds  are  mentioned, 
iristotle  observes  further  that  the  ^u>il  es|>ecially  strikes  at 
the  eyes;  and  in  the  cation  of  Beloa  (1557),  '  enrichy  de 
quatrains,*  «e  And  the  fbllowing  verse  below  the  flgnie  el 
the*h«lar:*— 

'  Ba  n  Butor  Pboix,  poui  m  pmrcaM 
Put  par  Ic*  dkux  chance  ditiDrmeat, 
ITn  p.'tr«**FMX  «u«si  commnnrmrDl. 
Kit  dit  Bator,  pour  ■on  p«at  d' 


The  flesh  of  the  bittern  was  formeriy  in  high  esteem  (in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  it  was  valued  at  it.),  nor  is  it  de- 
spised in  the  present  day ;  when  well  fed,  its  flavour  some- 
what resembles  that  of  the  hare,  nor  is  it  rank  and  fishy, 
like  that  of  some  of  it.s  congenei-s.  The  long  claw  of  the 
hind  toe  is  much  prized  as  a  tooth-pick,  and,  in  the  olden 
time,  it  ves  thoqght  to  have  the  property  of  proaerving  the 
teeth. 

A  paragraph  in  the  last  edition  of  Puinant,  signed  J.  L., 

written  probably  by  Latham,  strifes  that  rhi-  bird  *is  said  to 
inhabit  the  greater  part  ofAtru  a:  and  is  certainly  found 
on  the  coast  of  B  irbary,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  llojw,  and 
also  in  India  and  ('hina,'  Selby  observes  that  its  geogra- 
phical distribution  '  seems  confined  to  Euro{)e,  extending 
nearly  to  the  confines  of  Asia but  it  was  in  the  collection 
formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tkebizond  by  Keith  E. 
Abbott,  Esq  ,  and  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  by 
that  gentleman.  Colonel  Sykes  notes  it  as  rare  in  Dukkun 
(Decctui),  and  Mr.  Gould  as  inhabiting  the  throe  continents 
of  the  Old  World.  In  Enghtud  inclosure  and  drainage 
have  inade  the  bHtem  a  very  aeaiee  biid,  and  ihi  eqtnw  is 
no  longer  an  ordinary  event. 

In  size  the  common  bittern  is  less  than  the  common 
heron,  l>cing  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  The  biK 
is  aljout  four  inches  long,  brown  above,  greenish  below, 
iridcs  yellow :  feathers  on  the  crown  black,  shot  with  green, 
thtee  of  the  hindn  pert  of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  long 
and  loose ;  genw^  eolour  of  jduqaee  dull,  pale  yellow,  v»> 
li^g^vi^  iffllliaQAWatarhiVKi  twiahort,  kgiino. 
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derate,  pale-green ;  toes  and  dawt  long  and  slender,  middle 
claw  »errated  on  the  inner  tdfftt  WWt  probaMy  tD  lid  it  in 
■■Wiring  iu  ilippery  prey. 


BITTERS,  a  collective  term  applied  to  those  vegetable 
mbttances  the  most  pruiuineiit  sensible  quality  of  which  is 
UtttmetM.  '  Bitterness.'  says  Dr.  Cullen, '  is  a  tiitnple  pcr- 
«e|itiaii  that  esnoot  be  defined,  but  muat  be  tefened  to  a 
iDBttep  of  flspertence  in  which  mankind  are  oommonly 
afjreed.'  It  was  at  one  time  attemptcl  to  refer  this  rjmility 
to  an  hypothetical  principle,  whicli  was  termed  bitter  prin- 
ciple;  but  it  was  soon  perceived  that  substances  having  a 
bitter  taste  were  indebted  for  it  to  very  different  sources. 
Id  the  progress  of  science  tilia  term  waa  llnailed  to  aueh 
natncal  nonHaotiiad  aubetaneaa  aa  jwaawBed  the  geneial 
ehanetar  of  «xtraetive.  whieh  waa  daaigiiatad  bitter  ex- 
tractive, ami  !sul>(livi<li'il  into  miU  hitter»  abarp  bitter,  and 
narcotic  bitter  extractive.  More  recently,  the  pure  non- 
axotized  substances,  to  which  many  plants  are  indebted  for 
their  bitterness,  have  been  obtained  aeparately,  and  even 
erystallized.  auch  as  geotiuiine,  lalieine.  &c.  But  bitter- 
neM  is  not  confined  to  ve^retable  substances  destitute  of 
asote,  but  is  possessed  by  many  alkaloids,  into  the  composi- 
tion of  which  azote  enters,  such  as  quinia,  ^trvchnia. 
brucia,  &c.  Aa  some  of  these  constitute  valuable  medicinal 
agenu,  aa  well  as  the  non-axotized  substanoea,  it  seems 
improper  to  adopt  a  ehenieal  arrangemmit  of  theie  artielea 
•a  the  ibundation  of  onr  obaervations.  Any  bitter  aub- 
atance  taken  into  the  mouth  pro<luces  instantly  a  sensation 
which  on  the  first  trial  is  seldom  relished,  but  to  which  the 
taste  soon  become-i  reroiu  iled,  so  that  most  persons  can  con- 
tinue the  use  of  bitter  longer  than  sweet  substances.  This 
impressbn  on  the  organs  of  taste  seems  to  have  little  general 
elect  beyond  eamiDg  a  aeeretion  of  aalivft  in  moat  indi- 
fidtials»  and  it  ia  not  till  they  reach  the  atomaeh  that  tiiey 
produce  much  effect  Upon  the  nnicous  membrane  and 
muscular  lihres  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  upon  the  neif^h- 
bouriii^  glands  associated  with  it  in  the  function  of  diges- 
tion, espeeially  the  liver  and  pancreas,  they  produce  a  very 
decided  efi°ect.  Gummy  matter,  which  forms  a  consideralile 
poitioa  of  moat  TagetaUe  food,  does  not  easily  submit  to  the 
action  of  the  digeatire  organs,  but  frequently  passes  through 
the  intestines  very  little  clianged.  But  when  associated 
with  bitter  extractive  it  is  soon  digested,  and  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  nourishment  Saccharine  matter  or  sugar  is 
not,  wbien  existing  alone  in  vegetable  food,  adequate  to  the 
anpfait  of  die  animals  which  iised  n^oa  Mt  they  be- 
aana  pimp  and  haaldty  if  any  Witar  wMu  asist  in  tiw 


plants  along  with  the  sugar,  or  if  they  have  access  to  other 
plants  almost  exclusively  bitter,  to  which  thoy  eagerlr 
resort.  Where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  bitter  matter,  and 
the  food  is  of  a  very  watery  kind,  such  aa  frowB  in  vet 
natonab  tha  cattle  aoflnr  ftam  variona  jiaiaaa^  aapaaaUy 
num  the  foL 

That  bitters  develope  and  heighten  the  vitality  of  the 
stomach  seems  clear,  and  in  popular  language  tliey  ^ti 
called  stomachics.  But  they  also  cause  an  increased  M-crt- 
tion  of  the  juices  of  the  stomach  essential  to  digestkm,  and 
also  of  the  bile  and  minereatie  juiee.  The  loefatfaMla  aie 
also  improved  in  qualitv,  and  when  previously  axeaaaive 
may  even  be  diminished  in  quantity,  as  a  greater  de^^ 
of  firmness  and  tone  is  imparted  to  the  whole  intestinal 
canal,  by  which  hasty  and  imperfect  secretion  is  prevented. 
The  bcneSdal  effects  of  this  improved  condition  of  the 
stomach  are  axtended  to  the  rest  of  the  system  by  two 
means,  the  flrst,  sympathy,  which  ia  apeedy  in  ita  ketion; 
the  second,  more  slow,  being  the  result  of  the  iraprovc! 
blood  obtained  from  better  digestion  being  distribute! 
through  the  system.  The  nature  of  sympathy  is  little 
understood,  but  the  effects  of  tliat  disposition  or  consent  of 
parts  to  act  in  coooail  OF  hWRDaiiy,  which  physiologists 
nave  agreed  to  term  qrmrathy,  an  aofflciently  manifest 
The  atomaeh  baa  been  eaned  the  centre  of  sympathy,  fh>o> 
its  influence  upon  every  organ  of  the  btxly,  and  of  most 
organs  of  the  body  upon  it.  according  to  their  respective 
condition.  But  by  a  well-ascertained  law  of  the  system  the 
sympathies  of  the  stomach  are  greatest  with  those  parts 
tM  oODltitiMnta  of  which  are  similar  to  its  own :  heoee 
muooua  surfaces  and  tb«  mHaoular  fibres  throughout  the 
whole  body  participate  in  its  ehanges  more  extensively 
than  other  parts.  Hence  by  improving  the  state  of  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal  every  muscle  and  every  artery, 
for  they  as  well  as  the  heart  are  muscular  tubes,  acquire 
an  increased  tone,  by  which  the  elasticity  and  «neiKT  of  the 
system  is  greatly  augmented.  By  the  impreved  digestion 
of  the  food,  a  better  kind  of  Mood  containing  more  fibrine 
and  red  particles  is  circulated,  and  conveyed  to  every  p.irt 
of  the  body,  by  which  not  only  better  materials  are  bupphe.l 
to  the  glands,  out  of  which  to  form  the  secretions,  but  Irom 
which  a  firmer  and  better  flesh  is  deposited  ;  and  thns  the 
individual  finda  his  atrangth  moeh  hicraaaed.  Tha  aarvoas 
system  lilnwto  Murtakea  of  the  braaSt,  and  tin  mind  ia  in 
general  clear  ana  active. 

Such  being  the  common  effect  of  the  use  of  bitters,  some 
writers  regard  thetn  as  synonymous  with  tonics;  but  as 
all  tonic  medicines  are  nut  bitter,  such,  for  example,  as 
arsenic,  this  view  cannot  be  taken,  though  muiy  of  the 
moat  valuabla  tonioa  are  bitter.  They  Imve  this  property  in 
common  wttfa  most  tonics:  that  their  eonlinued  use  seem^ 
to  impair  the  power  of  the  stomach,  and  leave  it  in  a  state 
of  greater  weakness  than  at  first.  Hence  their  employment 
should  only  be  temporary,  to  raise  the  powers  of  digpatiaB 
when  they  have  been  enfeebled  by  previous  i^itftittt  or  ex- 
cessive fatigue.  There  exiata  another  laaaon  for  oaotkm 
in  their  use :  they  have  a  great  tendency  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  blood,  both  by  augmenting  the  appetite,  owing 
to  which  more  f  t  id  is  taken,  and  from  which  a  more  nutri- 
tive and  stimulating  chyle  is  extracted,  by  which  a  plethoric 
state  of  the  blood-vessels  is  induced,  and  all  the  attendaat 
evils  brought  about.  These  cautionary  remarlu  apply  as 
well  to  malt  liqnon  aa  to  those  bittera  unaasoeiated  wtA 
any  nutritive  matter  which  are  only  employed  as  mcli- 
cincB.  The  full  and  often  bloated  habit  of  body  of  thuso 
who  daily  eon^uine  a  lar^'e  puili  n\  ot  strung'  ale  or  porter 
sufficiently  demonstrates  the  cuiisequences  of  such  indul- 
gences. Besides,  bops  pcnsess,  like  many  other  bitteflt 
more  or  less  of  a  naiootio  principle,  so  that  tha  punat  beer 
produeea  an  ii^urioaa  eflnct  on  the  brain,  if  taxes  in  eon* 
siderable  quantity.  Tlie  slc?epincss  which  follows  ita  use 
shows  this,  as  well  as  the  fate  of  those  wim  are  addicted  to  it 
'  In  seven  cases  out  of  ten,  malt  liquor  drunkards  die  e( 
apoplexy  or  palsy.'  A  very  moderate  use,  during  dinner, 
of  a  beer  not  containing  ao  mucb  nvtritiooa  matter,  or  loo 
much  hop,  is  allowable  to  most  persons,  but  it  should  be 
thoroughly  fermented  and  purified,  and  not  be  hard  or  stale. 

Persons  naturally  of  a  full  haV»it  uf  body  »huuld  carcfulU 
avoid  the  stronger  ales  and  porters.  These  remarks  do  not 
apply  to  the  medical  employment  of  strong  ales  as  ntonia 
or  restorative  during  convalescence  from  acute  diaesaaa,  a» 
few  agents  so  speedily  recrait  the  exhausted  powan,  av  ta> 
plaeathawaaladllMhoflhaanflbaar.  Maithar  an  dHy  hi* 
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tended  to  prohibit  motliers  while  nurains  from  making  a 
moderate  mo  of  them,  since  at  tliat  tiine  were  is  a  demand 
Vpon  tha  tSfSum  for  an  extraordinary  qUMltity  of  highly 
nntiitne  Uoiid,aiid  tin  infant  {^nerally  rmorw  anyiuper- 

fluous  qunntttv  ;  but  an  excessivr  of  vtry  stiong  beer 
i»  not  lesit  hurtful  to  t^o  mother  than  me  child. 

Bitters  may  bo  advantai^eously  employed  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  cold  and  damp  regions  to  prevent  the  action  of 
these  cau«<»  of  disease.  These  a>^ents  generally  injure  the 
lUnetion  of  digestion,  both  by  the^  immsdiata  aetion  on  the 
sitin,  and  also.  ih>m  abstractine  the  atnmal  heat,  on  the 
nervous  system  :  hence  the  [n  v  il.  nee  of  intermittent  fevers 
or  agues  in  such  districts.  Now  tbe»e  may  be  warded  off 
by  maintaining  a  healthy  action  of  the  digestive  organic  and 
of  the  skin.  Some  pfaMiatioD  of  a  pure  bitter*  such  as 
gmtian,  «r  of  an  aninatje  and  bitter  vnitad.  nwk  aa  ehamo- 
mile  with  sweet  fln^^-root,  or  infusion  of  milfoil  or  yarrow, 
may  be  had  recourse  to  for  this  purpose;  but  if  there  be 
obstruction  of  tbe  liver  wiMi  u^n.e -cake,  which  is  the  en- 
larged and  hardened  spleen,  dandelion,  having  beef-tea 
poiued  upon  it,  and  used  as  a  soup,  is  preferable,  in  which 
waf  it  if  axtMiiively  emplo/ed  bj  tha  I)uteh.  Tba  Swiss 
peasant,  inhaluting  hi^h  stationi  on  the  Alpi,  whiek  are 
almost  constantly  wrapped  in  a  thick  and  penetrntinR  mist, 
uses  a  spirit  distilled  from  gentian,  caUed  'bitter  snaps." 
In  t!in  West  Indies,  where  lani^uor  of  the  system,  vilh 
weakness  of  the  digestive  organs,  is  produced  by  the  ex- 
cessive heat,  the  appetite  is  restored  an<l  tlie  stomach  invigo- 
rated by  taking  before  dinner  a  few  drops  in  a  ^lass  of 
water,  of  Stoughton's  elixir,  which  is  made  of  gentian,  ser- 
pentaria,  oranj^c-peel,  and  sweet  rtaf^-root;  and  in  America, 
the  infu&iou  or  tincture  uf  serpeiititria  is  sutuelimes  taken 
every  morning  in  damp  aguish  situations  to  prevent  inter- 
mittents.  S  uch  employmoit  of  bitten,  within  certain  limits, 
ta  wise  and  proper. 

Durin;?  .spring  and  autumn,  when  tlio  sources  of  inter- 
mittent fevers,  arc  must  abundant,  the  use  of  such  hitters  as 
those  above  mentioi  l  i  u  ri  be  very  serviceable  in  the  case 
of  weak  and  feeble  persons  residing  in  aguish  dii»tricts;  but 
there  may  ba  vaakness  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  (general 
dabiUiy.  accompanied  with  a  state  of  stomach  which  iurbids 
the  employment  of  Uttm  or  any  othar  tonie.  Inflammation 
of  the  stomach,  from  its  slightest  to  its  most  intense  deforce, 
is  always  attended  with  a  sense  of  weaknesj,  which  prompts 
many  persons  to  betake  themselves  to  bitters  or  other  sti- 
mulatii^  articles,  which  never  fail  to  aggravate  the  dis- 
«aaa.  SnchcBafla  daniBiid  a  widely  oppoattaooiinaflflRat* 
ment. 

There  is  another  malady  to  whieh  feeble  persont  are  nib- 

{'ect.  the  evils  of  which  are  much  lessened  by  the  use  of 
titters.  Worms  are  rarely  developed  except  in  persons  with 
impaired  digestion,  in  which  case  bitters  form,  along  with  pro- 
per dietetioal  meana,  tha  moat  «mco|nriate  instrumenia  of 
ewe.  [Sea  AjimsLMiRTica.]  Mnali  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  using  bitters  by  persons  sub- 
Joct  to  gout.  Of  late  years  the  once  famous  Portland  gout- 
powder  has  fallen  ^rreatly  into  disuse,  ])artly  because  a  more 
curtain  remedy  has  been  discovered,  and  partly  because  one 
of  the  charges  brought  against  it  had  some  foundation  in 
truth.  It  was  said  to  cure  the  gout»  bat  ia  a  shoit  time  to 
carry  off  fha  patient  by  apoplexy.  Now  stieh  a  result  waa 
cert.iii,S  tin'  indirect  effect  of  this  tonic  powder  ;  for,  as  by 
the  inimuiiily  frrjm  paroxysms  of  gout,  which  the  us©  of  it 
for  a  time  conferred  upon  the  patients,  they  were  enahlcil 
to  indul^re  their  increased  appetites,  a  plethoric  state  of  the 
system  was  brought  on,  which  in  many  eases  indueed  apo- 
plexy, in  which  disease  ooot  has  a  tendency  to  terminate. 
This  powder  consisted  of  eerpcntaria,  gentian,  germander, 
and  lesser  cent  iur\ 

Where  the  disposition  to  gout  is  very  strong,  some  of  the 
most  experienced  prartitinners  condemn  tbe  use  even  of  ale. 
Still  it  must  be  aUowed  that  manr  petaoas  who  Imvo  no  die- 
position  to  exoeestve  indulgence  in  the  good  things  of  the 
table,  have  such  slow  and  troublesome  digestion  as  to  renrler 
tonic  and  aromatic  stimulants  useful ;  but  it  is  best  to  unite 
these  with  some  gentle  laxative,  by  which  the  plethoric  ten- 
dency in  lessened.  For  tills  purpose,  orange-peel,  rhubarb, 
and  magnesia,  united  in  equal  portions,  form  a  fitting  com- 
binatkm.  Gont  and  atone  in  tbe  bladder  are  so  closely  aUiad* 
and  the  means  whkh  are  vtaftil  in  repelling  them  are  so 
similar  in  many  instances,  that  they  arc  naturally  treated  of 
together :  the  origin  of  both  is  depraved  digestion.  In  full 
ttvHB  tidsitacaoapaniadifitb  dtldant  aaetatioaaf  wtao, 


and  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  lithie  acid,  by  which  rexi 
gravel  is  voided.  Here  bitters  with  alkalies  are  eminentlv 
useful,  such  as  quassia  with  lime-water,  or  colchieum  witii 
magnesia.  In  very  fiteble  persons,  and  also  after  tbe  hmg 
continuance  of  the  lilhic  acid  diathesis,  and  the  irritation  ol 
a  slono  in  the  bladder,  an  opiwsite  state  prevails,  vi».,  an 
alkaline  state  of  urme,  in  v  im  h  it  is  I'xrus-  v  -in  quantit), 
pale,  and  on  standing  some  time  l>ecoiuei»  covered  with  an 
iridescent  pellicle,  or  lata  bll  a  white,  gMierally  aOKRpfaana, 
sediment  In  atieb  a  caae  hitters  are  eztmnialy  mafid, 
especially  infusion  of  qnassia  with  phosphate  of  iron,  «r  in- 
fusion of  quassia  with  nitric  acid;  the  OXtiaat  of  AntOtUh 
phyloi-  Uva  Urai  (bear-berry). 

In  phthisis  puliuonalis  bitters  arc  sometimes  of  service, 
such  as  the  biBar-berry  and  the  Iceland  moss  {Cetraria 
Iilandiott\  in  wfaiah  tha  hitter  pdndpla  thonM  ha  fa- 
tainad. 

In  some  cases  of  diarrhoea,  from  loss  of  tone  of  the  intos* 
tines,  bitters  are  oftlic  greatest  her\  i  pravided  no  intlam* 
matory  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  exist,  such  as 
ouinia.  infusion  of  cusparia,  or  even  strj-chnia,  perhaps 
the  moat  intanwly  bittor  snbstanea  with  wliieh  we  aia 
acquainted. 

The  most  cH(»ibIo  form  for  exhibiting  bitters  is  in  pr)wdcr 
or  infusion,  hut  whore  the  taste  is  ol)jectc<l  to,  an  extract 
may  be  given  foiiind  into  pill.  Dc«-oction  is  a  bail  fitrm, 
especially  for  arumalic  bitters.  Arnmrific  principles  fre- 
quently conceal  the  disagreeable  t;^  u-  (  t  liittors. 

BITU'lfBN.  a  LaUn  word  used  by  Tacitus.  Pliny,  and 
odier  Raman  writers.   A  considerable  nnmhcr  ofeombus- 

tible  mineral  substances  are  sometimes  armnged  under  tlie 
head  of  bitumens ;  but  their  properties  vary  greatly  in  some 
respects,  as,  for  example,  with  regard  to  solidity,  fluidity, 
and  colour.  Tbe  term  bitumen  ia  howeTer  usually  applied 
to  two  varieties,  namely  asnfaaltum,  a  haidar  one.  already 
treated  of,  and  a  softer  kind  calUd  elastic  bitumen,  which 
we  shall  now  describe.  As  to  other  bituminous  bodies,  see 
Hatchbtink,  Mai-tha,  Naphtha,  and  I'ktkoi.kiim. 

Elastic  bitumen,  sometimes  called  fossil  caoutchouc,  is  a 
rare  mineral  product,  which  has  hitherto  been  found  in 
three  places  ooly :  1st.  ia  tbe  Odin  mine,  near  Caatleton 
in  Derbyshire,  tn  a  aeooadary  liomstone,  aeeompanied  by 
aspluUtum,  calcareous  spar,  lluor.  blende,  galena,  and 
pyriti's  ;  '2dly.  in  a  ooal-roine  of  Montrelais,  a  few  Icjiguea 
from  Angers  in  France,  it  occurs  among  (juartz.  and  calca- 
reous crystals,  in  tbe  veins  of  grit  of  the  coal  formation; 
3<liy.  in 'a  ooal^ntuM  near  South  Buy  in  MaaaachnuaM, 
United  Stetes. 

Elastic  bititmen  possesses  the  following  ebaraotors ;  it  is 
brown,  or  blacki.sh  brown,  and  translucent  in  small  portions 
it  is  soft  and  elastic  like  caoutchouc,  but  sometimes  it  is  as 
hard  as  leathet  :  it  has  the  property  like  caoutchouc  of 
effacing  pencil  marks.  Its  density  variaa  from  0'9063  to 
1*933.  It  ftiMo*  readSy,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it 
takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  wnty  flame:  it  sometimes 
leaves  l-5lh  of  its  weight  of  ashes,  composed  chielly  of 
sill  L  nid  peroxide  of  iron.  If  the  Derbyshire  clastic  bitu- 
men be  subjected  to  distillation,  it  yields  acidulous  x^ater, 
and  volatile  oil,  resembling  that  of  naphtha  in  smell :  the 
oil  ia  neither  acid  nor  ailutlina.  slightly  soluble  in  alcdiol, 
bnt  taadily  so  in  »Uier;  after  the  dlstfflation  of  the  water 
and  oil,  a  brown  viscid  ma.ss  remains  in  tbe  retort,  which 
is  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  is  dissolve<l  by  rolher 
and  by  potash.  If  the  distillation  be  longer  continued,  an 
cmpyreumatic  oil  resembling  that  of  amber  is  obtained, 
and  a  black  shining  coal  remains. 

When  the  elsatio  bitumen  of  Montrelaia  ia  aimilaiiy 
treated,  there  is  obtained  a  vellow.  hitter  fetid  oit,  which  la 
lighter  than  watwand  inaaiahta  in  alaohol,  hnt  itdiasdlVBa 
in  the  alkalis. 

Elastic  bitumen  sweUs  when  put  into  oil  of  turpentine  or 
of  petroleum ;  aMhar  and  oil  of  torpentine  when  boiling 
extraet  a  kind  of  aolt  leshi  ftom  ^  English  and  Frstuli 

bitumen,  and  this  rcmnins  after  the  evaporation  of  the 
solvent:  tins  resin  is  ola  brownisb-vellow  colour,  is  bitter 
and  inelastic;  its  wdght  is  BMriy  half  that  of  tha  bitoam 
eEoployed. 

It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  in  polaah : 
it  is  iniUmmable,  and  buroa  with  a  smell  of  patralenm : 
that  portion  of  the  bitumen  which  is  insoluble  in  the  mther 
and  oil  of  turpenliin',  is  ^  ^'Ta\iLjh  flr>  rna-s,  n^svinhling 
paper ;  it  bums  with  difficulty,  and  cartx>nizes ;  potash  die- 
•Nvaaaiil^afaitarit.  If  ateiapaialiDf  th«aaMO|Btai> 
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Cowmitratod  sulphtirie  add  inet  imM  Mt  upon  cltiMe 

bitumen  •  but  when  lonjj  boiled  with  nitric  m  id  it  yields 
rasin,  uanin,  and  a  little  nitrnpenc  acid.    According  to 
the  analym  (tf  M.  Uwj,  jiuii  tb*  datlw  bitUMa 
•iita  of 

EnglUk.  Frroell. 
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Bt3rzL-1iu»  remarka,  that  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
oydroijcn  in  theu  spaauMiM  is  M  oontidentUi*.  Uuit  it  i» 
aurprisini;  their  nropertiee  are  not  more  diasimtlar. 

BITUMENS.  MEDICAL  USES  OF.  Though  the  sub- 
stances  popularly  termed  bitumens,  in  the  most  extensive 
use  nf  the  tcrini  ditler,  as  »utcd  ixUme,  yet  as  in  medical 
writings  Um  tonn  is  r«strtet«Mi  Im  certain  forms  of  these, 
m  stignt  BOtieo  of  their  uses  and  modes  of  artioii  tnay 
here  M  most  appropriately  introduced.  In  this  limited 
svnM  bitumens  comprise  naphtha,  petroleum,  maltha,  and 
jkphultuin,  which  are  all  trainiition  states  uf  the  snmc 
littng:  Tit.,  from  naphtha  the  must  thiid,  tu  uKpliultum  ihu 
nuwt  solid.  These  appear  to  be  M  iiu\tur("t  in  ditlerent 
proportiimtof  naphtha  (strictly  so  calkd,  naphtha  montana). 
panlHna.  knowts^  aeetie  aeid,  and  of  some  snbstanc- 
wtiicli  easily  becomes  black  by  the  action  of  the  air.  The 
chierconittitucnt  principles  are  carbon  and  hydrogen.  They 
may  1-e  ^•on^i^ler«5d  mineral-empyreuuiatic  oil-,  ami  in  ihcir 
action  on  the  human  system  they  are  »imilur  to  bal^ms 
and  reiins.  Their  sphere  of  action  dues  not  seem  to  extend 
hoyoDii  ih*  apinal  chord  and  ganglionioayalam;  tboy  do 
not  affeet  the  brain  ot  ita  Mrv«i»  excef>t  indhnctly  in  oaat 
nf  :in  over->losi\  through  the  vitiated  and  impoiTertly  dorar- 
boiiizci  Uloml.  Tlio  (Unctions  dependent  :ur  llicir  porlVction 
on  the  nerves  of  organic  life  are  more  powcrliiily  utiecicd  by 
these  agents  than  by  any  other  empyreumatic  oil.  The  se- 
cretions of  the  muoous  membranes,  of  serous  manbranes, 
and  gUndular  atmetunat  aa  wall  aa  the  akin,  aia  promMad 
by  tmir  induenee.  The  proctM  of  abaorption  ia  alao  tn- 
creased,  and  u  more  cdjiious  secretion  of  urine  takes  pluro. 
They  arc  belter  liuttcd  for  nUsjht  and  chtonic  afifections  of 
the  nerves  of  organic  life,  than  for  acute  or  violent  disorders 
of  them.  They  have  been  employed  in  loss  of  power, 
cramps,  and  chronic  affections  of  m  nervous  bat  omcure 
nature ;  also  in  afloctiont  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
lungs,  when  balaamie  madioinea  are  proper,  such  aa  humid 
caturrh.  and  some  of  the  Ibnna  ef  aalhmn  atiaing  fimn  ner- 
vuua  debility. 

Likawiso  in  similar  affections  of  the  bladder,  such  as 
atimy  of  that  organ,  and  loss  of  power  vf  ita  apbiaotar 
muack.  oaforrAvv  eanecF,        They  have  also  baan  uwd 

in  gouty  and  rheumatic  ufrections.  especially  when  these 
ihreateu  to  leriumate  in  stltl'nefs  or  loss  of  power.  L.istly. 
they  have  been  employed  as  si  remedy  [ip;iin>*t  worm*  esiw 
dally  the  tape-worm,  in  which  tlieir  elFw^y  is  iiRT^acil  by 
combination  with  aasafotida.  Externally  they  are  used  as 
ambrocations  in  rbeiMMtie  and  geutjr  aflietiona,  and  alao  to 
nllay  cramps  and  •ipeain.  Tbaf  tra  alao  Mrvioanble  aa  an 
external  appl  eati  n  lo  chilblains  and  some  other  ulcers  re- 
suiting  from  an  imperfei^  circulation  and  low  degree  of 
nerx  ous  power. 

Their  eraployment  would  ba  vary  improfwr  during  any 
inflanotttoiy  aMin  of  tiha  qrstem,  or  IneraaaM  aamribttlty  of 
the  nerves.  An  over-doa«  is  decidedly  poisonous,  causing 
general  excitement*  tremblings  of  the  limbs,  cramps,  con- 
\  u'.Mons.  laborious  respi ration,  a  venous  >*tiite  of  ttie  blood, 
S^real  debility,  and  death:  or  recovery  luay  lake  phice,  if  by 
nieuub  of  respiratim  and  a  copious  secretion  of  lulo  and 
urine,  tba  bkM  can  ba  ft««l  from  ita  akoaw  of  carbon. 
Bvan  after  a  fkvonfable  iaaaa  appean  Hkety  to  oaenr,  daalh 
may  take  place  at  the  end  of  twr;  nr  threr  rlav;  A  \  err 
large  dose  may  very  speedilv  CLiu^e  ik'aiii.  [Sl<j  Krkoslu  k. 

PARAfniVB.    PkTKOIh  m' 

BIVOUAC  (written  also  BIHOUAC.  BIOUAC).  is  a 
terra  in  mUitary  taotios  probably  derived  firom  the  German 
verb  kewaehm,  or  Ayaertaiit  aignifyint  to  wateh  flftar  it 
«aa  originally  applied  to  the  Btnn^  parwe  «f  eamlry  whMi 

werw  poste  l  I  i; !  the  lines  of  intrenchment  in  order  to 
w&lcu  the  motiuns  of  the  enemy,  and  prewnt  any  attempt 


lo  approach  the  army  by  gurprise;  and,  becou»t>  (lie  ^oldn  r, 
thna  employed  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air.  the  t«na 
«aa  anbeequently  used  to  denote  the  condition  of  any  bdhr 
of  troup>  when  in  the  leld»  and  not  mgiMlf  encnwped 

under  tcnls. 

FuriiKrly,  no  army  iserved  during  a  campaign  withot^ 
being  well  pr(nid«d  with  every  material  nece^iary  for  it> 
protection  from  the  inchmency  of  the  weather ;  hut,  sine* 
the  Revdutiont  the  French  aotdiera  have,  axecpt  en  a  few 
eoeaaiona,  diapanaad  with  tanta.  At  the  peiioda  in  whirk 
military  oneration*  were  suspended,  they  were  quartered  in 
towns  and  villajicH;  aiidwlnle  on  nctivo  service,  they  had 
only  the  oecaKionul  l  ovcr  aftbrdcd  by  such  buildings  as  hap- 
pened to  be  situated  in  the  district  which  Ibay  occupied.  In 
all  their  great  expeditionstliey  remained Mnmwwacaa  it  wa^ 
eallad;  and  the  rapidity  oftlie^nMtiona  waedae.  in  a  groat 
MaasnrB,  to  their  fraedmo  fbn  the  AnyMdwiMla  wMt  vnieh 
arinie*  were  formerly  encumbered.  The  important  suc- 
cetsfm  which  bo  lon^  attended  the  armies  of  France  were, 
no  doubt,  the  cause  of  their  aMnn|ile,  Itt  tUi  icapactt  being 
fallowed  by  their  opponents* 

The  carriage  of  an  eStlMive  lent  ttplipage  i«  neccs^an!) 
attended  with  oeriooa  ineonrenienoa  on  any  change  of  poii- 
tion,  but  the  remoral  of  this  e\i1  must,  it  ii  fbared.  be  ac- 
complished at  the  expense  of  the  oonifort  and  health  nf 
suldier.  During  the  summer  season,  and  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  it  mav  indifferent  whether  or  not  the  men  pa»< 
the  night  underaieof;  and  indeed  in  those  climates  and 
in  the  summer  leaacn  the  open  air  may  b«  preferred  :  but 
the  cold  winds  and  rains  which  are  so  frequently  experienced 
in  the  sprins;  nnd  nntumn  in  northern  rlimates  must  induce 
painfiii  ari  l  1  ,i ii ,'i  :oim  diRea»e»i,  which  ii  n  lor  the  men  at 
an  early  period  ijf  their  service  unfit  lor  ihw  active  dutie-i 
of  war.  ' 

To  lessen  tlie  severity  of  the  bivooac,  flm  are  kept  up 
during  tlie  night  irith  mnd  obtained  from  the  netffhbourinf: 

forests  or  vill:ij:n«.  :  tin-  arnm  being  piled  ab-nr:  the  line,  th-- 
tnxip*  p  ace  theiii.sei^es  m  their  rear  in  croujis,  e;ic;i  about 
It*  proper  Arc,  which  is  ligbieil  in  any  coiivciiu  iit  Mtuation, 
the  man  sitting  or  lying  ui>oii  !itra\<if  it  cm  be  pnH-nre»l. 
and  endlavounug  to  shelter  themselves  from  wind  or  ram 
by  maan*  of  bougha  planted  in  the  ground,  or  by  boards 
formed  into  a  toof, according  to  cirentnatances.  The  hironor 
of  an  arrny  making  a  rapid  retreat  befoie  an  enemy  is  ihst 
in  whieli  the  most  disastrous  co^^equpnccs  follow,  both  to 
the  soldier  and  to  the  neflplcor  the  coutnry  along  the  hne 
of  mareh  {  a  complete  diionnnisaUon  of  the  army  too  often 
takes  place,  and  lamentable  excesses  are  committed  by 
men  suffering  the  Bcvcrest  distresses  fh>m  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue. In  tnis  state  the  soldier  not  only  takes  fhnn  the 
pea»atit  w  li.il  is  refiui-ite  to  satisfy  bis  own  nece!is:tic<<.  but 
wuntotily  destroys  every  article  of  projierty  which  he  cannot 
carry  away  ;  fruit  trees  ore  cut  di)«  n,  (growing  corn  trampled 
nndar  foot,  and  bouses  are  demolished  or  act  on  fire  to  give 
cover  er  vannth  by  night.  Tbe  retmt  of  the  neneli  army 
from  Moscow  will  be  for  ever  remembered  as  an  c"»ianiplo 
exhibiting  every  species  of  misery  which  can  be  iiilhctcd 
and  sutfered  under  the  CMiaeqUMWai  of  a  lash  aad  in- 
planned  expedition. 

When  a  position  is  tu  be  oeenpied  for  aeveral  days,  it  may 
happen  that  the  men  find  manna  to  conatnict  rode  hula  foe 
their  proteethm  arilh  tneh  materhda  aa  are  at  hand ;  and.  in 
an  extremely  inclement  season,  they  are  usually  cantoned 
in  such  towns  orvillnuc*  ah  oro  tn  their  neighbour houd. 
They  then  li^ht  their  fires  in  the  streets,  in  gardens,  or  in 
banis;  cerlain  spots  having  been  previously  appointed  .n'<; 
alarm  poatik  abcmt  which,  on  signals  being  given,  the  dif- 
ferent corps  may  assemble  in  ovdci  to  fimn  the  line  of  battle 
and  act  immediately  as  circumstances  may  require.  Per> 
manent  cantonmeins  fbr  the  winter  are  of  this  nature,  and 
they  are  secured  against  surprise  by  outposts  constantly 
maitttained  at  proper  diatances  about  them. 

BIX  A,  a  Weat  Indhm  genu*  of  pUmtt,  which  prodtnea  the 
anbitanee  called  Amolto,  and  ghreaita  name  tn  tbe  natural 
onler  BixiiVBA ;  a  small  group  in  the  vegetable  kintiibiin. 
prindpally  characterii:ed  by  having  numerous  hypo^'ynia;> 
-Hlnnicii.t.  Iruit  with  parietal  placenta;,  and  leaves  TULirkt.>l 
with  transparent  dots.  The  only  species  of  any  general 
intercat  enber  in  the  genus  or  natural  order  is  the  Biga 
Qrwtfaiia,  n  native  of  toe  Malayan  Archipelago,  but  now 
ettren^y  cewiuon  in  the  Weat  Indies,  whne  ft  fa  cultivated 
in  rich  moist  soil  by  the  sides  of  rivers. 

This  plant  forms  a  small  tree  with  deep  green,  thinicg 
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heart  •shaped  leaves,  and  clusters  of  purpllih  flOfWMI,  vtiich 
ore  auoceeded  by  capsules  of  a  hcart-snapad  tana,  covered 
tritli  itifflsh  bristles,  and  opening  into  two  valvei  which  con- 
tain, atlMlMd  to  tlMir  middltt  a  niunbMr  of  aeedi  oorcrad 
nith  »  loA;  Mklqr,  f«rmilloii<«iloii(«d  rind.  It  k  th« 


(Bin  OmIUm.! 

l,*fld«WMWfraai1mMtiit  l.apeU);  3.  wi  OTkry  with  tlylr  anddlgmi; 
4,  u  ttttii  riu  Trrtirdly,  ihowinf  liie  eafaryo;  5,  n  rip*  fniii. 

latter  which  furniahes  the  amotto  of  commerce.  Accord- 
ing to  Fi«,  tliifl  aubfftance  ia  obtainMl  by  hciinin^^  up  the 
seeda  in  water  for  MToral  weehi  or  nontlu,  and  afterwards 
prRssinK  them.  wKen  the  eoloinln^  matter  aeparates  and  is 
afterwards  precipitated  in  the  wtiter.  Or  the  pulp  is  sepa- 
rated hy  washing  and  maceration,  and  the  colouring  matter 
preeipiteted  by  the  aid  of  an  aeid,  and  caught  upon  fine 
■ievea.  Independently  of  the  um  of  amotto  for  ataining 
cheeee  and  butter,  the  Indiana  paint  tlwir  penont  with  it, 
and  tboii,  it  is  said,  destror  the  lubeutaneons  vermin  with 
which  they  are  infested.  It  acta  as  a  purgative  taken  in- 
ternally ;  but  its  reputed  powers  u  an  ratiMla  to  die  poiMQ 
at  the  oaasava  are  imaginary. 

BIYSK,  BOSK.  orBISKATA.KRBPOST,  tlie  ohief 

town  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name  in  the  Siberian  proTince 

of  Tomsk,  and  the  principal  fortress  of  the  Kolyvan  line  of 
di-ffncos :  it  is  situated  upon  the  Biya,  not  far  from  its 
junction  witl)  the  Katunya,  and  contains  about  21U0  inha- 
Intants.  It  lies,  according  to  Stein,  in  52®  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
84"  £0'  £.  lonK*  The  Biya  (a  word  signifying  master)  flows 
out  of  Lake  Teleikoe  or  Altin-Nor,  t.  e.  the  Golden  Lake, 
in  the  pDvince  of  Ki>!vvan,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  110 
mile*,  forms  a  iunrtnin  witli  the  Katiinja  fwife  nr  woman), 
and  is  thence  designated  the  Ob  for  the  reinaimkr  of  their 
united  course.  The  sources  of  the  Bija  lie  in  Soongary,  a 
Cliine<io  province  in  Mongolia. 

BIZAKI,  PETER,  a  eoniideraUe  poet  and  historian 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Sasso-ferrato,  near 

Ancona,  in  Umbria  or  Spoloto,  within  the  estatei?  uf  the 
(Jhurch.  He  was  one  of  those  who.  having  ombracrd  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  were  forced  to  leave  their 
native  country  to  eaeape  the  cruelties  whieh  followed  on  the 
•rtabllahnent  of  the  bqniaitSoii  in  the  Popedom.  After 
nendine  some  time  at  the  oodrt  of  London,  he  went  to 
SeotlmA,  where  he  was  honounbly  received  hy  Queen  Marjr 


tind  tteBarl  of  Murray,  who  had  ihen  the  chief  dirw^inn 
of  the  gOTemment.  Bizari  informs  us  that  Marv  presented 
hiro  with  a  chain  of  gold ;  and  he  haa  addressetf  one  of  his 
works  to  that  princess,  (rona  Opute.  M.  88  A.)  Atwbal 
time  he  was  in  Scotland  does  not  precisely  appear ;  but  In  a 
poem  inscribed  Ad  Jaenbum  Stuardum  Ftrntirum,  he  cele- 
brates the  victory  which  that  nobleman  (gained  over  lh»« 
Earl  of  Huntly.  in  such  terras  as  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  he  was  then  in  Scotland.  (/Md.  fol.  93  A.)  The  battle 
of  CorricUab  ill  which  HwK&y  Ml,  was  fiw|^  in  October 
IMS. 

Andiew  Melville,  tte  eeldirated  Seetdsh  lefermer,  whea 

at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  '.vas  intnxlucefl  to  Bizari, 
who  expressed  his  high  opniion  and  warm  repard  for  him  in 
a  dodecastichon  of  elegant  Latin  poetry,  which,  with  several 
of  Bisari'a  minor  poems,  is  inserted  in  Gruter's  Delicid^ 
Poetarum  Jtahrum. 

Mackeniie  (Xnwi  tff  Seott  Writent  vol.  iii.  p.  99),  and, 
after  him,  Chalmers  (Biographfeal  DietimaryS,  have  con- 
founded Bizari  with  a  person  whom  they  describe  as  Peter 
or  I*atrick  Biftat,  Bisset,  or  Bissart,  born  and  educated  in 
Scotland,  and  a>\-<r\rards  professor  of  the  canon  law  in  the 
University  of  Bologna,  ana  the  author  of  *  P.  Bisaarti  opera 
omnia,  via.  Pomnata,  Oratknee,  Laetionei  IMalee,  et  lib.  de 
Irretrularitate,'  Venetiis,  1S6S.  Chambers  (Rinfrraphieal 
Dictioniiry  nf  Eminent  Scnttmen,  vol.  i.  p.  '.'09,  Glnsj^ow, 
1835)  follows  his  pr-.'decessors  in  their  blunders,  aiirl  i^raM'ly 
tells  us  that  the  said  Peter  or  Patrick  Bissat  or  B:ssart  was 
'  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Biasat  or  Bissart,  who  was  Earl  of 
Fife  in  the  reign  of  David  II.'  Now  it  is  true  that  in  that 
reign  the  widowed  Conntees  of  Fife  espoused  a  Sir  Thomas 

By«set,  who  thereupon  had  a  charter  from  the  crown  of  the 
earldom  of  Fife,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  heirs  male 
through  the  eoBBteei.  hot  the  kn%ht  died  wtthoat  mdi 
issue. 

Bizari  was  the  author  of  several  werits  of  merit ] .  *  VaHa 
Oposeula,'  eontainina  varioos  tracts  and  speeches,  and  two 
hooks  of  poems,  pubhshed  at  Venice  In  1569.  2.  *  A  History 

of  the  War  in  Hunfiary,  with  a  narrative  of  the  principal 
event*  in  Europe  from  1564  to  1568,'  Lyons,  1569  :  tnis 
work  was  afterwards  tninilated  by  the  author  from  the 
Itdian.  in  which  it  first  appeared,  into  Latin,  and  pabliahed 
in  1579.  3.  *  An  Aoeonnt  of  the  War  of  Cypras  between 
the  Venetians  ond  Selim  of  Turkey,"  in  I^tin.  Bitlc.  1573  : 
Antwerp.  1583.  4.  'Epitome  Insienium  Europaa  Histori- 
arum,'  B;lle,  1573.  5.  '  Annals  of  Genoa,  from  1573  to 
1579,'  puVilished  in  Latin  at  Antwerp  the  latter  year.  6.'  Roi 
puhlicT  Gcnuensis  leges  novse,  nunc  in  lucem  edltti^ 
1 57r> :  thia  work  was  reprinted  by  OnBtrias  ia  his  *Tbeiauni» 
Antic],  Itati»,'  timi.  1.;  bs  wu  alie— 7.  'Steertatio  de 
Universo  ReipublicHJ  Gcnuensis  statu  et  administrationo,* 
Antwerp.  1579.  8.  *A  History  of  Persia,'  in  Latin,  1583; 
in  si^eaking  of  which,  Boxomius  calls  Bizari  *  gravissimura 
rerum  Persicarum  scriptorcm.*  9.  Giacobilli,  in  his  'Catat. 
Script.  Prov.  UmbriiD,'  makes  mention  of  another  work  of 
Bizari's,  enUtled  '  De  Moribus  Balgieia.' 

(See  Mazzuchelli,  Gli  SeritUffi  <f //o/to,  torn.  iv.  p.  1295 , 
Tiraboscbi,  Ston'a  dfVn  Liiteratum  Italiamu  tom.  xi. 
p.  1009;  Verdier,  Bibl.  Pnmcoite,  tom.  v.  p.  236;  Diet, 
Vmv.  Historiqat;  and  M*Ci1e's  I^fi^iOMttt,  vol.  i. 
pp.  Ifi  17.) 

.  BLACK.  rSee  Cotomfl,  or  Lioirr.] 
BLACK-JACK,  a  name  by  which  shM*hhiide  is  eom* 

raonlv  known  to  the  English  miners 

BLACK  LEAD.    [See  Plumb  a  co.] 

BLACK  PIGMENTS.     [Seo  Cabbow;  Charcoal 
Animal,] 

BLACk.  JOSEPH,  a  physiehai  and  an  eminent  ehe- 
mical  philosonher,  was  born  In  Aanea  on  the  banks  of  the 

Garonne  in  tne  year  1729.  His  father,  .John  Black,  who 
resided  chiefly  at  Bordeaux,  was  a  native  of  Belfast  in 
Ireland,  but  of  a  Scotch  family,  as  was  also  his  mother. 

In  the  year  1740.  when  he  waa  twelve  years  old,  Joseph 
Black  was  sent  to  Belfkst,  that  he  might  have  the  benefit 
of  a  British  edneation.  and  six  years  efkerwaids  be  was 
sent  to  the  University  of  Olasgow,  where  he  oontinued 
his  studies  with  great  assiduity  and  success,  devoting  his 
attention  chiefly  to  physical  science.  Having  chosen  the 
profession  of  medicine,  he  went  to  complete  his  medical 
Studies  to  Edinburgh  in  1750  or  1751,  having  previously 
had  the  advantage  of  attending  Dr.  Cullen's  lectnies  on 
chemisliy  at  GHa^ow.  This  science,  in  which  he  was 
tined  to  eal  ae  k^oHanl  a  part,  strongly  excited  his  attcn- 
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lion,  and  no  pursued  it  experimeatally  witii  great  vigour 
and  coinmensarateaiioseM. 

Tba  chenuMl  ralgaet  which  ■hum  fint  p«culiarl]r  to  hare 
•Witad  his  attention  «w  ewmieeted  vidi  Ua  praftMion  m  « 

phvsician,  and  is  thus  dctai'fi^  h\-  Dr.  Roblson  in  the  preface 
to  Dr.  Plucli's  '  Lectures  on  ihe  Elements  of  Chemistry  :' — 

'  It  was  tho  (jwd  fortune  of  chemical  scienn  ih  u  at  this 
Very  time  tho  opinions  of  professors  wera  divided  concern^ 
ing  the  manner  in  whidl  oettain  lithonth^tic  medicines, 
and  particularly  liine^vstBr,  aetad  in  aUaviatinff  tb«  axcru- 
ciating  pains  of  Ae  •tniw  and  gravel.  The  studenit  nsually 
partake  of  such  differences  of  opinion,  and  are  thereby  ani- 
niated  to  more  serious  stuilv,  and  science  ja^ain*  by  their 
emulation.  This  was  a  subject  quite  suitinl  to  the  taste  of 
young  Mr.  Black,  one  of  Dr.  Culken's  most  zealous  and  in- 
telligent chemical  scholars.  It  was  indeed  a  most  interest- 
-ini;  subject,  both  to  the  diemtst  and  the  physician.  All 
the  medicines  which  wore  then  in  vogue,  as  solvents  of  tho 
.calculous  concretion,  resembled  morn  or  less  the  '.;/n'v  in- 
^emaits,  and  the  common  ley  of  the  Boap-boiler!»,  tv  o  sub- 
StanOM  so  terribly  acrimonious,  that  in  a  very  short  time 
tb^  will  redtiee  the  firmest  and  roost  solid  parts  of  the 
aninial  hodv  to  a  mere  pulp.  Therefore,  while  they  were 
powerful  lithontriptics  they  were  hazardous  me^lipincs,  if  in 
unskilful  hands.  All  of  them  seem  to  derive  their  efficacy 
from  quick-lime,  and  this  derives  its  power  from  the  fire. 
Its  wonderful  property  of  becoming  intensely  hot,  and  even 
KNBalillMa  ignite^  when  moderately  wetted  with  water,  had 
long  engagad  ttia  attantion  of  chemiata.  It  was  thatafiwo 
very  natural  fbr  diem  to  asernie  its  fwwar  to  igneout  matter 
imbibed  from  the  fire,  retained  in  the  lime,  and  communi- 
cated byil  to  alkalies  and  other  substances,  whicli  it  renders 
so  powerfully  acrid.  Hence  undoubtedly  arose  the  denomi- 
nation of  catutiaty,  given  to  the  quality  so  induced,  i  see 
that  Mr.  Blank  htA  antartained  the  opinion,  that  caustic 
alkalies  acquired  i^neotu  matter  from  quicklime.^  In  ona 
memorandum  he  hints  at  some  way  of  catching  this  matter 
as  it  escapes  friim  lime,  '\  I'.il'  it  becomes  mild  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  but  on  ihe  opposite  blank  page  is  written — '  No- 
thing escApos,  the  cup  rises  considerably  by  absorbing  air.' 
A  lew  pa0»  after  thia.  ha  omaparaa  lha  loat  of  wdebt  aiu- 
tainad  by  an  oimoa  of  rhalk  when  ealoinad,  with  ita  loos 
when  dissolved  by  spirit  of  salt.  Immediately  after  a  me- 
dical case  is  mentioned  which  1  know  to  have  omirrcd  in 
November,  1  752.  From  tliis  it  would  appear  tli lic  i.iid 
before  this  time  suspected  the  real  nature  of  tbeite  sub- 
■tiacai.  Ha  had  than  praaecntadbiaiDqttiiy  with  Tigonr: 
tba  espffimeilli  with  magnaaia  are  soon  mentioned. 

Tliese  laid  open  the  wfiole  mystery,  as  appears  by  one 

athtr  r:n  vn\  r  indum  : — '  When  I  precipitate  '!Tr:i  hv  .1  (  im 
mon  alKuli  tiicrc  is  no  effervescence  :  tin:  air  quki.s  lau 
alkali  for  the  lirao,  but  it  is  not  lime  any  lonj^er,  but  c.  c.  c. 
It  now  effervesces,  which  good  lime  will  not.*  He  had  now 
diieovered  that  the  terrible  acrimony  of  thaw  powatAil  anh- 
stancea  ia  thair  nativa  praperty,  and  nat  any  ignaoaa  pvo- 
perty  derived  from  tho  Imm,  and  by  tba  lime  from  the  Are. 
He  liad  discovered  that  a  cubic  inch  of  marble  consisted  of ! 
about  half  its  weight  of  pure  lime,  and  as  much  air  as  would 
fill  a  ^-essel  holding  six  wine  gallons,  and  that  it  wa:i  ren- 
dered tasteless  and  mild  by  this  addition,  in  the  same 
manner  as  oil  of  vitriol  is  rendered  tasteless  and  mild  ni  the 
iirm  of  alabaster,  by  its  combination  with  eakaraooa  earth.' 

Having  thus  most  satis&ctorily  proved  to  what  the  caus- 
tlrity  of  lime  and  the  alkalii  ^  is  owin^.  he  made  it  the 
subject  of  his  inaugural  tbe&is,  which  he  entitled  '  De  Acido 
a  cibis  orto,  et  do  Magnesii.'  This  occurred  in  1 754,  when 
the  degree  of  doctor  4^  madieiaa  waa  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  TJniVMilty  of  Sdlnbaish.  In  the  following  year  he 
publislied  his  •  Experiments  on  Magnesia,  Quicklime,  and 
other  Alkahne  Substances.'  In  this  the  views  which  had 
been  but  little  more  than  indicati  1  ;:i  bis  thesis  were  de- 
tailed at  greater  length,  and  the  whole  subject  more  fuUy 
daveloped. 

Dr.  Black'a  oxparimenta  and  opinioiia  laapaatins  aaii*. 
ticity  gave  riaa  to  ooniiderahle  dUeuiaion ;  and  th^  warn 

especially  attacked  by  Dr.  Meyer  of  Osnaburg,  who  had 
published  a  considerahlf  volume  on  quicklime,  in  which  he 
professed  to  explain  all  t  1  phenomena  by  the  action  of  an 
acidum  pinguc,  formed  m  the  limc  during  ciUcination,  and 
coDsistuig  of  igneous  matter  in  a  certain  inexplicable  com- 
bination with  other  aubatancaa.  Though  thi*  work  waa 
replete  with  iigndidattB  akparioNBta  ana  iBoanaet  leaaon- 
ii«^it|mI>K.BI«di«MMiU«iiDMriiMHi  aadwilbBal 


adding  any  fretfn  experiments,  he  answered  and  refuted  lA 
the  objections  which  bad  been  urged  against  him. 

In  17M.  Dr.  CuUen  having  laiBOvaa  to  Edtnbnrg^Dt, 
Black  wa*  appointed  professor  of  auMmay  and  laetnreroa 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glae^ox,  .vhore  he  oontinue^ 
till  1766,  when  he  was  apjwintcd  to  lue  i  hcmieal  chair  :n 
Edinburgh.  Between  the  years  1759  and  1  '63  he  maturt^i 
the  speculations  on  beat  which  ball  for  a  long  period  occa 
sionally  occupied  his  thoughts.  Boerhaava  baa  neacdad  ai 
obaenration  made  by  Fabiaohait,  that  water  would  beeooa 
consideraMy  eoMar  diaa  malting  «now,  without  ftvesing, 
and  would  freeze  in  a  moment  if  disturbed,  and  in  the  art 
of  freezint^  emitted  many  degrees  of  heat  This  notice  seenu 
to  have  supplied  Dr.  Black  with  some  vague  notion  that  the 
beat  received  by  ice  during  its  conversion  into  water  waa 
not  lost,  but  w  as  contained  m  the  water.  Hie  experunenia 
by  which  Dr.  Black  deroonatrated  the  existence  of  what  he 
termed  latmU  heat  in  bodies,  are  extremely  simple  and  easy 
of  execution.  He  remarks  ('  I^c  tarr^;  vol.  i.  p.  119)  that 
'  melting  ice  receives  heat  very  fast,  but  the  only  eSeet  of 
this  beat  is  to  change  it  into  water,  which  ia  not  in  the  least 
sensibly  warmer  than  the  ioowaa  befiua.'  *  AgieatqnaottQr 
therefore  of  the  heat,  or  of  the  matter  faaat,  whim  anian 
into  the  melting  ice,  produces  no  other  effect  but  to  (five  it 
fluidity, without  augmenting  its  sensible  heat;  it  appears  Xo 
be  absorbed  and  ronccaled  within  the  water,  so  aattoK  toha 
discoverable  by  the  application  of  a  thermometer/ 

*  In  order  to  undarsmnd.'  be  continues, '  this  abaorpliun 
of  haat  into  malting  m,  amt  concealment  of  it  in  Um  water, 
mora  diatfaietty.  I  made  the  fblkiwing  cxperimenta : — The 
pbn  of  the  first  «a.s,  to  tnkc  a  mass  of  ice,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  in  separate  vessels  of  the  same  aixe  and 
shape,  and  as  nearly  as  pos  :)  li-  t  the  same  heat,  to  sus- 
pend them  in  the  air  of  a  warm  room,  and  by  ohsen.*ii» 
with  a  thermometer  the  celerity  with  which  the  water  M 
haatad  or  laeaivaa  haat,  to  loam  the  celerity  with  which  it 
enten  tiia  lea ;  and  Oie  time  necessar)-  for  melting  the  ice 
being  also  attended  to.  to  form  an  estimate  from  t£ese  two 
data  of  the  quantity  of  heat  which  enters  into  ic«  during 
its  liquefaction.*  Ae  exposed  in  the  same  room  a  given 
quantity  of  water  frosen  into  ic«,  and  an  aqiial  qoanti^  al 
water  at  39^.  and  aa  die  result  of  the  expamnent  be  atatec, 
'  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  class  with  the  ice  receive 
heat  from  the  air  of  the  room  during  twenty  one  half-hours, 
in  onlur  to  melt  the  ice  into  water,  and  to  heat  that  vruler 
to  4U^  of  Falirenheit.  During  all  ibts  time  it  was  receiving 
the  heat,  or  the  matter  of  heat,  with  the  same  celerity  (veir 
nearly)  with  which  tha  watar-gbM  reoeiTad  it  daring  the 
single  half-homr  in  tho  trst  purt  of  tha  experiment.  Par, 
:,s  tlip  -"vater  received  it  with  n  rnlrrity  which  was  diniinish- 
Hig  yi.idually  during  tiiai  hait-liour,  m  consequence  ui'lh« 
diminution  of  difterence  between  its  degrees  of  boat  and 
that  of  tbe  air ;  so  the  glass  with  the  ice  also  tooeivod  beat 
with  a  dionnisluug  celerity,  which  correspondad  exactly 
with  that  of  tha  watar'glaai,  only  that  tbe  progression  of 
this  diminntion  was  mimi  more  alow,  and  corresponded  to 
the  whole  timr  wl.i -h  tho  wafer  surrounding  the  ice  re- 
quired to  become  warmed  to  JO"  of  Fahrenheit.  Tho  whole 
quantity  of  heat  therefore  received  by  the  ice-glass  An^ng 
the  twenty -one  half-hours  was  twenty-one  times  tha  qnai^ 
tity  received  by  tbe  water-glass  during  the  single  half-boor. 
It  was  therefore  a  quantity  of  heat  which,  hud  it  bct^n 
added  to  the  liquid  water,  would  have  made  it  ^  int  er  b^ 
(40-33)x21,  or  7x21,  or  147°.  No  part  of  this  hi  at  lijw'- 
ever  appeared  in  tho  ice-water,  except  8°;  the  remammg 
139**.  or  14U°  bad  been  abeorbed  bjr  tha  malting  ioe.  aad 
were  concealnl  in  the  water  into  which  it  waa  ahaiwwL' 

Ha  then  mentions  that  anodier  obvious  method  of  neltinf 

ice  occurred  to  hira,  in  which  it  would  be  still  mnro  e:i  ,v  to 
perceive  the  absorption  and  concealment  of  lnu^ii,  uv  th« 
action  of  warm  water.  For  the  details  of  these  very  simple 
yet  most  satisfactory  experiments,  we  must  content  our- 
aahfas  with  referring  to  Dr.  Black*s  '  Lectures,'  vol.  i.  p.  18S. 
In  paga  157  of  tha  same  vdoma  ha  provas  dtat  in  the  case 
of  bomng  the  heat  ahaoriwd  does  not  warm  sorrounding 
bodies,  but  converts  the  water  into  vajwur,  and  he  adds,  *  in 
both  cases,  considered  as  the  cause  of  warmth,  we  do  not 
perceive  its  prr  -i  rm  :  it  is  concealed,  or  latent,  and  I  gave 
it  the  name  of  latent  heat'  It  was  indeed  by  Dr.  Black'a 
doctrine  respectisg  the  natmfe  of  steam  tiiat  Hr.  Watt  wm 
led  to  his  great  improvemenU  in  the  steam-engine,  a  suffi- 
caant  proofs  if  indeed  proof  were  laquitad*  of  the  imat«a«« 
ItDfailiMa  af  Ui  diHMWMb 
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The  '  f  hikilOfluB»lTmoMiOtioDt'  for  1775  oonUia  m  ftbort 
paper  by  Dr.  Bltdi,  f^vinfrui  teeount  of  some  expariiBMi1i» 

kli  ^vin  .'  that  recontlv-boiled  water  begini  to  Amm  none 

i.  pe<''lily  lhan  water  that  has  not  been  boiled,  Uld  be  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  its  so  doin^.  The  only  other  paper 
written  by  Dr.  Black  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  *  Transactiotir>  of  the  Kbyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.'  It 
is  aa  maalym  trf  tbn  Qtifmt  ud  Rikum  sptin«  in  Iceland, 
In  wfaMi  M  ftMUHl  •  flomdmbte  quantity  oTttliea. 

Dr.  Bbek  was  never  raarrif^rl  He  died  on  the  2Cth  of  No- 
Tenaber,  1799,  in  the  seventy-tiriit  year  of  his  ago.  Dr.  Ro- 
Lison  (Preface  to  Lecturei,  p  Ixii.)  says.  *  As  to  the  manner 
m  which  Dr.  Black  acquitted  binuelf  in  his  pubUc  character 
of  a  professor,  I  need  only  nj  that  aoM  contributed  more 
largely  to  esubliib,  uA  mffoA  aad  iMgMM  ths  high  eb«- 
racter  which  the  Uilivmity  <^BiinitHngll  hu  ie(|dlW.  His 
talent  for  comraunicatinc;  knowledge  was  not  less  eminent 
than  for  ol>ftervation  and  inference  from  what  he  saw.  He 
Boou  became  one  of  the  principal  ornunients  of  the  Univer- 
liQr ;  and  hi*  leoturcs  were  attended  by  an  audience  which 
eontiirasd  inereasing  from  year  to  year,  for  more  than  thirty 
ye.in$.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  His  personal  appear- 
ance and  manners  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  and  peculiarly 
fjleasitij,'.  His  voice  in  lecturin(>:  was  low,  but  fine ;  and  his 
aiticulation  ao  dii>tinct,  that  he  was  perfectly  well  beard  by 
aa  anilienee  oonueiing  of  eeveral  hundreds.  His  discourse 
was  so  pUun  and  MispiieDoaa»  his  illustration  by  expaivmnt 
so  apposite,  that  his  sentiiaehta  on  any  subject  never  oonM 
be  mistaken  even  by  tbo  most  illiterate;  and  his  instruc- 
tiuiis  were  so  cliMr  of  all  iiypothesu  or  conjecture,  that  the 
hearer  rusted  on  his  conclusions  with  a  confldOMOS  soawly 
exceeded  in  matl<Ts  of  his  own  experience.' 

BLACK-ASSIZE,  the  name  given  to  a  fatal  assise  held 
in  1577  in  the  old  town-haU  of  Oxfixd, situated  at  that  time 
in  the  yard  of  the  oasfle.  Hollmhod  and  Stow  make  par- 
ticulnr  mention  of  it  in  their  Chrnni'cley,  huX  the  best  account 
of  it  is  in  Anthony  a  Woo<l  »  History  and  Antiquities  (\f 
the  Univertity.  publishe<l  by  Gutch.  Jio.  Oxford,  WJG,  vol. 

ii.  p.  1S8,  when  noticing  the  trial  of  one  Rowland  Jencks.  a 
boMK-Under,  for  sedition.  He  says — '  The  assizes  therefore 
being  come,  which  began  the  4th  of  Julj.  and  coatianed 
two  days  after  in  the  court-house  at  the  castle-yard,  the  said 
Jencks  was  arraifined  and  condemned  in  the  presence  of  a 
>;reat  number  of  people  to  lose  his  earn.  Judgment  being 
piuMd.  and  the  prisoner  taken  awav,  there  aroae  such  an 
inTeotimiB  damp  or  breath  among  the  pe<^le,  that  many 
there  fnesent  to  the  apprehensfama  of  most  men.  wars  then 
sTnothered,  and  others  so  deeply  infected  that  they  lived  not 
many  hours  after.  The  persons  that  then  died."  he  addis, 
*  and  were  infected  by  the  said  damp,  when  sentence  wan 
passed,  were  Sir  Robert  Bell,  baron  of  the  Exchequer;  Sir 
Nicholas  Barbara,  sergeant- at-law;  Sir  Robert  D'Oyley, 
the  high-sheriff;  Hart,  bis  under-sheriff;  Sir  William 
^byngton,  Robert  D'Oyley.  Wenman,  Dsnvers,  Fetiplaee. 
and  Harcourt,  justices  of  the  peace;  Kerle,  Grff-n uml, 
Nash,  and  Forster,  gentlemen  :  besides  most  of  thejury,  wuh  i 
many  others  that  died  within  a  day  or  two  after.  AboTc  i 
600  sickened  in  one  night,  as  a  physician  of  Oxford  (Georg. 
Edrvcus  in  Hypomnematibut  tvis  in  aliquot  librot  Pcaui 
jBgineta,  edit.  Load.  tSSS.  lib.  3)  attested ;  and  the  day 
after,  the  infectious  air  being  earned  hito  the  next  villages, 
there  sickened  100  more.  The  15th,  16th,  and  I7th  days 
of  July  sickened  also  above  300  persons,  and  within  twelve 
days'  space  died  100  scholars,  besides  many  citizens.  The 
number  of  persons  that  died  in  five  weeks'  space,  namely 
fW>m  the  Stn  of  Juljr  to  the  ISth  of  August  (for  no  bnger 
did  this  violent  infection  continue),  were  300  in  Oxford,  and 
200  and  odd  in  other  places :  so  that  the  whole  number  that 
died  in  til  Lt  time  were  510  persons,  of  whoiu  many  bled  till 
they  expired.  Some,'  Wood  says, '  left  their  beds,  occa- 
sioned bf  ^  nf>  of  tlwv  dimase  and  pain ,  and  woidd  best 
tbsir  ketpen  or  muwa.  and  drive  them  ftma  their  presence. 
OtiierB  ran  about  the  streets  and  lanes  in  a  state  of  phrenzy, 
end  sorrp  even  leaped  headlong  into  deep  waters.  The 
yhysiciaiii  lied,  not  to  avoid  trouble,'  he  says,  '  but  to  save 
themselves  and  theirs.'  The  heads  of  houses  and  doctors 
almost  all  fled ;  and  there  was  not  a  single  college  or  ball, 
but  bad  some  taken  away  hv  this  Infection.  '  The  partiM** 
Wood  aajre.  'fhatsrwe  taken  away  by  this  disoiiwima 
trottUod  vith  a  most  vehement  pain  of  the  head  and  sto- 

with  tlif  phreniy,  deprived  of  their  umlurstand- 
U  sight,  hearing,  &&   The  disease  also  incieas- 


attendaots  to  come  near  to  them.  At  the  tmm  of  their 
death  they  would  basory  stmng  •ndvlgorans.bat  if  they 

escaped  it,  then  tbsy  von  to  the  eontniy.  It  spared  no 
complexion  or  constitution,  and  the  choleric  it  chictly  mo- 
lested. That  which  is  most  to  bo  mired  is,  that  no  women 
were  taken  away  by  it,  or  poor  people,  or  such  that  admi- 
nistered physic,  or  any  that  came  to  visit  But  as  the  phy* 
sieians  wers  ignorant  of  the  eausea,  lo  also  of  the  ouiea  of  this 
disossew*  Hdinshsd  says  that  no  «dritd  died  of  tfiis  inibetion. 

It  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  distemper  which 
arose  on  this  occasion,  was  a  fever  uiij^inatinp  in  the  poi- 
soiiiiDti  I  .iiiflitioi:  of  the  adjoining  where  the  prisoners 
had  been  long,  close,  and  na&tdy  kept.  Wood  mentions  a 
similar  event  at  Cambridge,  at  the  assizes  held  in  the  castle 
there  in  the  time  of  Lent,  13  Henry  VIIL,  A.n.  1481,  whom 
the  justices,  aU  the  gendomen.  baiKflb,  and  moat  who  re- 
sorted thither,  took  such  an  infection,  that  many  of  them 
died,  and  all  almost  that  were  present  sickened,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  their  lives. 

Father  Sanders  (in  his  book  De  Schismai*  ^itf^Ub.  iiiX 
noticing  the  black-as.si?^  of  Oxford,  called  it*uig«wmr 
raeulum,'  and  ascribed  it  as  a  just  judgment  on  the  cruelt) 
of  the  judge  for  sentencing  the  bookbinder  to  lose  his  ears. 

A  oontemporar}'  account  of  the  black- is  Ii<  ,s  (;iven  in  a 
letter  from  Sergeant  Fleetwood,  recorder  ot  London,  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  dated  30th  Julv,  1577,  printed  in  Ellis's  Originai 
Lettert  lUuttnUive  qf  EngUtk  History  (seeond  soma,  toL 
ui.  p.  S4) ;  and  anotlier  contemporary  aeonimt^  in  Latin, 
from  the  Register  of  Merton  College,  was  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  byjprofeuor  Wanl  in  1 758,  and  is  printed 
in  tho  Fhilooopbenl  Tmniietiana  far  tbm  ynw.  voL  L  part 

ii.  p.  699. 

(See  also  Holinshed's  CAmn.  edit  1587,  vol.  ii.  p.  1270; 
Stow s  Jmuk.  edit.  1 631,n.  681 ;  and  Pbinter'a  Anliqmlm 
and  CtmoHtiet  qf  Oxford,  dvo.  Lend.  1749,  p.  171.) 

BLACKBIRDS  (zoology),  the  EnRlish  name  for  birds 
of  the  first  tribe  of  the  genus  Tardus,  Linn.,  belonging  tO 
thf)  fifth  family  (/w»t  Turdusinees)  of  Cuvier's  second  Ofdor 
iL»t  Fmtereaux),  according  to  Lesson's  arrangement 

But  the  term  BtaMM^m  more  eieluBively  apolied  in 
Bni^and  to  that  well-known  native  songster,  Mentla  vul- 
garis ai  Ray,  TItfdbt  Merula  of  Linnteus,  the  Sefucars- 
drotttl  and  Sehwarze  Amsel  of  the  G'  ra  nis.  Merle  of  the 
French,  Merla  and  Merlo  of  the  Italians,  and  Korrv^,  or 
cdtfvu^C  (cuttyphus  or  o6s8yphus),  of  the  autient  Greeks. 

The  Blacklnrd  is  too  well  known  to  nqtiice  a  desoription ; 
bat  a  word  or  two  on  the  sulgeot  of  its  nabita  nay  not  be 
misplaced.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who  praise  the 
song-thrush  at  the  expense  of  the  blackbird,  alleging  that, 
though  the  former  coiniii.'.-v  depriM;  atuji i  in  our  <ruit  gardens 
in  summer,  it  makes  amends  by  its  destruction  of  the  :>hell<« 
snails  (.Helices  aspersa  et  nemorali*),  whereas  the  black- 
bird is  a  most  nototioua  ihiit-eater,  withrat  any  auoh  redeeB« 
ing  quality.  That  the  thrush  does,  this  service  is  moat 
true ;  but  it  i=;  not  less  true  that  the  blsckbirJ  iii  particu- 
larly fond  of  tho  ihell-sr.ails,  wlnrh  it  devours  in  the  same 
way  with  the  thrush.  Itr  inith,  -^nuill  ^Inpa  uiid  siiell  snails, 
to  use  the  expression  of  a  garden  labourer,  form  the  chief 
of  its  living,*  while  the  thrush  u  equally  ibnd  of  fruit  in  the 


»u—y»  i  but  the  plumage  of  the  thrash  is  in  its  favour,  snd 
it  is  often  pecking  away  at  the  fruit  without  being  seen. 

Whrn  rlistur;ifil  it  away  without  noise;  but  the 

blackbird  ii  st^arp  cry  of  alarm  as  it  escapes  generally  strikes 
the  ear,  if  \Ia  black  coat  and  yellow  bill  have  not  arrested 
the  eye.  Thus  much  in  justice  to  the  blackbirds ;  for  we 
know  of  instances  where  a  war  of  extermination  has  been 
waged  against  than,  whila  the  tfanialiM  haw  Imma  hold 
sacred. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  blat  kliin]  ht>L;in>  lo  luild  its  nest. 
A  thk:k-set  hedge-row,  an  insulated  cloite  bush,  a  low  ivied 
tree,  sre  all  favourite  pIsces.  Moss,  small  sticks.  rool« 
fibres,  an  the  natorials,  with  an  internal  coat  of  nud-plaster, 
over  wldeh  to  a  Uninf  of  ine  drv  gran.  Four  or  Ave  eggs 
of  a  bluish-green,  variegated  with  darker  marV-infr?.  arc  hvm 
deposited.  Aristotle  (book  v.  c.  13.)  obsenes,  ihat  u  l  iv* 
twioj,  a:i<l  Biilluti  says  that  the  firbt  ilepohit  raij^'rs  iVoni 
five  to  six  t-v.'A^.  )>ut  the  second  only  from  four  to  five.  The 
early  seasoa  windx  it  bogpasln  lay  IS  r>ften  to  oold  as  to 
deslvoy  the  fint  brood;  moMnvnr,  the  leaflen  state  of  the 
badge  or  bush  at  that  period  maltes  the  nett  an  easy  prey 

to  the  schuL.l  lioy. 

The  blackbird  is  in  general  shy,  but  there  are  excsptioos 
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In  the  tprinx  of  1 829  wo  law  a  bea  blackbird  litdng  on 
ner  nest  in  the  camollia-houie  belon^ng  to  Messrs.  \joA- 
diges  at  Hackney.  It  was  built  in  a  camellia  close  to  the 
<,vulk ;  so  clasc.  that  a  paseer-hy  mifibt  have  touched  the 
bird ;  but  there  she  sat.  and,  undisturbed  by  the  crowds  who 
wore  attrartod  to  tlie  view  uf  the  noble  and  luxuriant  collec- 
tion in  full  bloom,  there  she  bafely  hatched  and  brought  up 
her  ynung. 

In  the  spring  of  1834  a  pair  of  blackbirds  built  their  nest 
in  a  fuirt!ut-pile  close  to  the  door  of  a  kitchen-garden  in  the 
parish  of  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  where  the  garden-labourers 
were  passing  all  day  long  wheeling  manure  into  the  tjanlen. 

Tlic  nest  was  built  among  sonic  dead  thorns  there  piled 
up,  so  low  that  the  passer-by  could  look  into  it,  and  was  very 
much  exposed:  but  the  parents,  notwithstanding  the  cu- 
riosity of  spectators,  brougbt  up  their  nestlings.  This  was 
a  late  brood ;  and  as  many  early  ne«ts  had  been  taken  in 
the  noitrhboiiring  lK><lge'rows,  it  lit  not  impossible  that  the 
birds,  disappoinieii  of  their  first  brood,  might  have  been 
driven  to  choose  a  spot  nearer  the  house  for  security. 

Albinos  sometimes  occur  among  the«c  birds.*  Several 
instances  are  recorded :  the  fuUuwing  from  '  Loudon's 
M  aga2ine  (No.  43,  p.  596)  it  one  of  the  latest.  In  1829 
a  blackbird  s  nest,  containini;  four  or  five  young  one«,  was 
found  at  Rougham,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk. 
One  of  the  young  ones  differed  in  colour  materially  from 
the  rest  lt»  eyes  were  red,  its  bdl  was  yellow  (which  is 
not  usual  in  very  young  blackbirds).  The  nctt  was  not 
taken  till  the  young  were  fully  Hedged.  On  attempting  to 
capture  them,  two  or  three  made  their  escape :  the  white 
one  was  safely  caught.  •  •  •  The  red-eyed  bird  afterwards 
bcrarac  nearly  or  wholly  white,  and  it  still  retains  this  co- 
lour.' In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  female  of  a  dusky 
white  or  cream-colour,  with  Yorkshire  for  its  locality. 

H.  Bruce  Campbell,  Esq.,  lately  presented  a  male  en- 
tirely white  to  the  Zoological  Society,  in  whose  garden  at 
the  Regent's  Park  it  is  now  (1835)  livint;.  It  was  found  in 
June,  1832.  at  Belstbor|>o,  Nottinghamshire.  There  were 
two  other  young  ones  in  the  nest,  the  plumage  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  parents,  was  of  the  ordinary  colour. 

Bcchstoin,  in  his  interesting  little  book  or.  cage-birds, 
savs,  '  the  white  variety  is  very  well-known ;  there  is,  be- 
Bides,  the  streaked,  the  black  with  a  white  head,  and  the 
pearl  gray."  The  same  author  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  musical  properties  of  the  blackbird  in  confinement. 
'  Its  voice  is  so  strong  and  clear,  that  in  a  city  it  may  be 
heard  from  one  end  of  a  long  street  to  the  other.  Its  me- 
mory is  so  good,  that  it  retains  without  mixing  them  several 
airs  at  onre,  and  it  will  even  repeat  little  sentences.  It  is  a 
great  favourite  with  the  lovers  of  a  plaintive,  clear,  and  mu- 
sical song,  and  may  in  these  respects  be  preferred  to  the 
buUfliicb.  who»e  voice  is  softer,  more  flute-likc.  but  also 
more  melancholy.  The  price  of  these  two  birds,  if  well 
taught,  is  about  the  same.' 

The  Rin^-blackbird,  Merula  torquata.  Ring-ouzel  or 
Amzel  of  Riiy,  Merln  au  co'iier  of  the  French,  Merulo  Al- 
jiettro  of  the  Italians,  Hineanmel.  Rinsfl  Amsel  and  Ring' 
dronsfl  of  the  Germans,  Turdu$  tiirouatut.  Linn.,  Merle  d 
plastron  blanc  of  BufTon,  is  a  periodical  visitant,  and.  con- 
trary to  I  he  habits  of  its  con(;cner8.  such  as  the  Field-fare 
and  Red  wing,  arrives  in  spring,  seeking  the  mountainous 
and  stony  down-(li»tr.ctii  of  Great  Britain,  whore  it  breeds. 

The  nest  and  c^gs  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
blackbird  in  size  and  colour,  and  are  ticnerally  placed  in 
some  bush  or  grass-tufl  amontr  the  heath,  and  about  the 
rocks,  on  a  shelf  or  in  a  clef^.  When  its  young  are  batched 
it  has  no  longer  the  shy  character  which,  at  other  seasons, 
renders  it  so  dillicult  to  be  approached;  for  it  then  becomes 
apparently  Iwdil,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  observer  by 
louil  cries  and  extravagant  gestures,  in  order  to  lead  him 
away  fnnu  its  nest.  On  the  approach  of  autumn  it  retires 
southwanis,  and  about  the  end  of  October  leaves  us  for 
warmer  climates.  In  Sweden,  France,  and  Germany  it  is 
common.  Bechstein  says.  '  though  it  traverses  the  whole  of 
Euro|H5,  it  builds  only  in  the  north."  Temrainck  speaks  of 
il  as  rare  in  Holland.  We  have  searched  in  vain  for  it  in 
Princf  Buiiuparte's  Specchio  Cumjxtrativo  but  in  Ray's 

'  ArUloite  (book  ix.  eh«p.  19.)  menlioni  the  whiU  rarivtr  7sXi»>«(, 
"'■•rrvinij  lint  In  •iir  H  ii  I"  Ihr  black,  ana  lh«l  iu  voice  it  nearly  the 

Mn»>.  '  r$  it  ftiyitu  T»«  ««;  i,  faiyti  TMTt.nnK  ixiov.'  Mr 

tliat  il  il  liiuoil  in  Arrailia.  ir  KfX.Xii><i  rr.(  Afxaiiaf.  »n-\  uo  wlwrr 
tiae.  Vanu.  4«  rt  ltmtK&  (book  iiiO>  M}t  Uiitl  mbUt  Maakbird*  were  abovn 
D  p'ltilw  at  Kuoir,  with  rarroti,  tie.  , 


Willughby  (hook  2.  p.  19fl.)  then  U  tlM  MkMrinff  pu- 
soge.  *  In  a  bird  that  1  described  at  Rome,  the  •dgat  oi 
the  prime  feathers  of  the  wings,  as  also  of  the  covert  fe»> 
thers  of  the  head  and  wings  were  cinereous.  Tlie  ring  also 
was  not  white  but  ash-coloured.  I  suppose  this  was  either 
a  young  bird  or  a  hen.'  Montagu  speaks  of  it  as  brredinf 
in  somo  parts  of  Wales,  on  Dartmoor  m  Devonshire,  aod 
near  the  l^and's  End  in  Cornwall,  as  well  as  in  the  north 
of  England  and  Scotland.  The  same  author  says,  that  be 
has  received  it  fVom  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ireland.  We 
have  seen  it  on  Dartmoor  in  the  breeding  season  :  and  in  the 
spring  of  1829  several  were  seen  and  somes  hot  near  Bristol. 
In  the  catalogue  of  Dorset  birds.  Ring-ouzels  are  said  to 
appear  in  Portland  (where  they  are  called  Michaelmat 
hlackbirdt)  when  on  their  autumnal  and  spring  tligbts. 
Slaney  says. '  Mr.  White  gives  an  account  of^ his  discovery 
of  these  birds  in  Hampshire,  in  October ;  and  we  have  seen 
them  near  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  probably  on  their  return 
southward  after  rearing  their  young.  They  are  said  to 
breed  on  Dartmoor,  and  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire ;  and 
we  have  observed  them  among  the  heath  on  the  'Welch 
mountains  in  July.'  Sir  W.  Jurdine  speaks  of  their  depre- 
dations when  they  descend  to  the  gardens  from  the  moun- 
tains previous  to  their  migration  to  winter  quarters,  and 
says  that  they  are  known  to  the  country  people  under  the 
title  of '  mountain  blackbirds.' 

Buffon  observes,  that  they  appeared  in  small  flocks  of 
twelve  or  fifteen,  about  Montbaxd  in  Burgundy  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  seldom  staying  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  that  the  least  frost  mode  them  disappear  :  but 
at  the  same  time  he  states,  that  Klein  declares  that  the 
birds  had  been  brought  alive  to  him  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  that  though  they  very  rarely  inhabit  the  plaint 
of  temperate  Europe,  M.  Salerno  asserts  that  their  nests 
have  been  found  in  Sologne  and  in  the  forest  of  Orleans. 

Pennant,  who  gives  them  the  name  Mtn/alehen  y  e^lt. 
referring  to  Camden,  among  his  synonyms,  says  '  Ring- 
ouzels  inhabit  the  Highland  hdls,  the  north  of  England,  and 
the  mountains  in  Wales.  They  are  also  found  to  breed  in 
Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  in  banks  on  the  sides  of  streant. 
I  have  seen  them  in  the  same  situation  in  Wales,  very  clt- 
morous  when  disturbed.'  He  further  observes,  '  The  jplact 
of  their  retreat  is  not  known;  those  that  breed  in  WaU* 
and  Scotland  never  quitting  these  countries." 

Latham,  in  a  note  to  the  last  edition  of  Pennant  savi, 
'This  species  is  met  with  in  the  warmer  and  the  colder 
regions,  as  well  in  Africa  as  Asia  ;  but  does  not  inhabit 
either  Russia  or  Siberia,  though  it  is  seen  in  Persia  about 
the  Caspian  Sea.' 

Buffon  also  gives  it  a  wide  geographical  distribution. 


(Mmla  I 

The  Ring-blaekbird  or  Ring-ouatl,  is  larger  than  the 
common  blackbird.  I-ength.  including  the  tail,  about  ten 
inches  and  a  half.  Bill  blackish-brown  or  raven  (rray,  aboM 
an  inch  long,  and  yellowish  at  the  baa*  of  the  lower  mt>% 
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dible  ;  the  mdes  cheatiiut-brown.  and  the  legs  dark-brown. 
The  fbllowint;  is  Selby's  description  of  the  plamage :  '  Upper 
Mit»  of  the  body  iilaek,  the  feathers  baing  UHgined  with 
Uflekish-gray.   On  the  upper  ptirt  of  die  breast  is  a  hirge 

cre*rent-shaped  ftorj^et  of  pure  wliite;  the  rest  of  the  uiider 
p.irts  black,  inarp'iiied  \Mtli  nmy.  Greater  wing  cuveiu 
(lfoy»ly  mar^inate*!  with  ash  tray.    Tail  black. 

The  plumage  of  the  feuulc  bird  is  more  clouded  with 
gray,  and  the  pectoral  gorget  m  much  smaller,  and  clouded 
with  reddiih-tannvQ  and  sntf.   In  the  young  females  this 

Srget  is  not  Tisible ;  end  m  the  young  miles  it  is  of  a  red- 
ih-whitr 

*  Vanetici  are  sometimes  found  similar  to  those  of  the 
blackbird. 

Be«hstein  after  remarkiog  od  the  striking  nMemUaaee 
in  the  gait,  in  the  motion  of  the  wings  and  lul,  and  in  the 
call  of  tlie  ring-blackbird,  with  those  habits  as  mnnifc  <;rcd 
in  the  common  blackbird,  thus  speaks  of  its  song:  'Its 
voice,  though  hourst  r  uiid  deeper,  is  nevertheless  more  lur- 
monious  and  agreeable.  Il  is  so  weak,  that  a  redbreast  may 
overpower  it.  It  continues  singing  at  all  times,  exrept  wlien 
moulting.  It  will  live  in  oonfluemsnt  from  six  to  ten 
year*.' 

Theri^  are  other  European  vpnrirs  of  the  tribe.  siir!i  as 
7\ir  dut  saralilit,  the  rock  thrush,  and  Turdus  cyaneux,  the 
blue  thi'i.h.  1  ut  tlicy  arc  not  recorded  as  having  been  ob- 
served to  fre(jucnt  the  British  islands.  Cuvici  ohscrvL«i 
that  (he  foreign  species  which  appnmch  [Ic  Kuro|n  in 
bbehbicde  an  TmdM  MfymUtnuit,  Tmiut  Ermita,  Tut  - 
dug  variut,  and  Mffiothera  ^ndkwMdr. 

The  American  hfisrkbirdt,  so  destructive  of  tlie  young 
Diaize-crop,  art-  of  a  niiferent  race.   £8ee  QUISOALUS.J 

BLACK  HONNET  (zoology),  «m  oTaa  Mmesof  the 

reed  bunting.    [See  Buim?(o.] 

BLACKBURN,  a  market-town  and  township,  aodtOader 
the  Hefimn  Act*  a  Iwraogh.  in  the  hundred,  deanery,  and 

Sariaib  of  Blaekbum.  It  is  909  miles  N.W.  bv  N.  of  Lon- 
on,  23  miles  N.N.W.  of  Manrl m  i  ; ,  12  niiu-s  N.W.  liv 
N.  of  Bolton.  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hurv,  10  uides  Js.E.  ol 
Ghorl  L'\ ,  and  8  nnlt  s  W.N.W.  of  Haalingden. 

The  parish  of  Blackburn  is  very  lar|;e,  extending  nearly 
fourteen  miles  to  length,  and  ten  in  breadth.  It  eontains 
fifteen  townships  and  eight  chanelries,  vis.,  BlackburT:. 
Clayton -Ic-dale.  Cuevdale.  Lower  Darwen.  Dinkl^y.  E<  cl«  «- 
hill.  Little  HarwDod,  Livesley,  Mtdlor,  OsbaldeKlon,  Pleas- 
in^ton,  Ramsgrave,  Rishton,' Wilpshire,  and  Wiiton.  town- 
ships; along  with  Balderston.  BilUngton,  Over  Darwen, 
Great  Barwood,  Sahsbnijr*  Samlasburyt  Toekhdes,  and 
Walton.te-dale.  Chaeelrles.  This  distiiet  is  onljr  a  tmall 
part  of  the  hundred  of  Blackburn,  who*o  btmndnricH  are 
marked  by  tlie  hundred  of  Anidundfirnoj^s  on  the  iiurtli* 
cast,  by  the  Darwent  and  the  hundred  of  Lev  land  on  the 
west,  and  by  the  hundred  of  Salford  on  the  houih.  It 
comprises  four  whole  parishes,  Blaokbuni,  Chipping,  Rib- 
cheater,  and  Whalley.  and  parts  of  Burr  and  Metton.  alio* 
gether  containing  eighty  townships.  TnSs  hundred  oontri- 
bufes  302  men  to  Uie  aiunty  militia;  and  the  inhabitants 
pay  nine  parts  in  every  !iiiiidrc<i  U)  the  county  rate. 

All  this  division  of  the  county  of  Lan<*aster,  originally  a 
wild  and  barren  tract  of  country,  was  bestowed  bjr  William 
the  Conqueror  on  Ilbert  de  I.aey,  whose  desoendaniB  and 
fnUoweia  obtained  portions  of  it,  and  derived  from  them  their 
I  titles.  Some  ef  the  names  of  these  antient  gentry  are  pi  e- 
■trrcd  in  a  curious  book,  a  copy  of  whic  h  is  in  the  euilci;c 
library  at  Manchester,  entitled  *  The  Visitntion  of  Lanca- 
shire, made  anno  1667,  by  William  Smith  Rouge  Dragon.' 
Among  others  are  Houghton,  of  UoughtOD  Tower ;  Osbal* 
deston.of  Osbaldeston;  Ma«el1.efGiealHerly;  nndTalbet, 
of  Salbery.  The  manor  of  Blackburn  pn«9vd  from  the 
Oe  LAcies  through  several  successive  proiii  letorsi,  till  it  be- 
came the  properly  of  the  first  Ix>rd  Faur  inl  cru'  l  y  m"r- 
riace,  wh  ise  deticeiid.-«nt,  Thomas  Viscount  Pnurniihcrir. 
sold  it  with  all  its  rights  in  1721  to  Wdliam  Sud  it  11, 
Henry  Fielding,  and  WUiiam  Baldirin,  Baqrs..  for  biMl. 

Dr.  Whittaker.  the  hislertan  of  this  diairiet,  itates  that 
there  was  a  castle  at  Blacl^lnirn  in  firmer  times,  ocrupied 
by  the  Roman-Bril  sh  chiefs,  and  subsequently  bv  the 
Saxons,  but  no  vesli;.'e  of  it  remains,  and  the  site  itM?lf  is 
only  known  by  traditiou.  Camdat,  in  his  description  of 
this  place,  speaks  of  it  as  a  *  noted  narfcat'lown while 
toother  writer  (Bloom}^  ivhoM  aeeoant  refers  to  nearly  a 
'  'entury  later,  dnerikn  it  hai  having  'a  great  weekly 
*  aariM  Ibreattlih  eani,  and  froviaioBi,  en  tha  Monday.' 


Tlie  town  of  Blackburn  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  tiM 
parish,  on  the  bank  of  a  brook,  called,  IB  Domesday  Bo(d(» 
'  Blacbebaroe,'  but  wliidt  has  now  no  particular  oaanb 
It  is  sheltered  by  a  range  of  hills,  which  stivtch  fnnn 

the  north-east  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  Bdlinge  Hill. 
Like  most  other  towns  of  the  same  antiquity  il  is  irrt^u- 
larly  built:  and  uniil  lately  the  streets  were  ba<U)  pavttil 
and  lighted.  Uuder  the  ojperatioa  of  a  police  act,  which, 
provkies  for  lb*  paving,  bgbting,  walehinK,  and  elaanstns 
the  straela,  many  hnprovements  have  tuien  place,  ana 
otheia  an  in  a  state  of  progress.  The  introduction  of  gas 
has  been  very  benrfii  ial  to  the  tnwn.  and  it  is  pidb  ilik-  that 
the  inhabiiant.4  will  soon  discover  the  advaulu^a  ut  procuring 
a  better  supply  of  water. 

The  police  regulations  in  this  town  are  very  delective*. 
Having  no  municipal  government,  the  duties  of  pfOMwing 
the  publie  peace  devolve  upon  irresponsible  persons ;  and  a 
sort  of  supreme  authority  is  vested  in  two  ollicers,  annually 
electinl,  called  luKli  <''-"i-'i»bles,  one  fyr  llie  l.inher  and  the 
other  for  the  lower  division  ot  tlio  imadrcHl.  Tlie  piuroobial 
ooDCems  are  managed  by  a  8«;lcct  vestry. 

The  town  of  Blaekbum  depends  entirely  on  trade  for  its 
praaperity.  As  llir  back  as  16fi0,  one  particular  article  ef 
the  staple  tra-le  of  the  county  was  producol  liere  uitli  bettor 
success  than  in  any  other  place,  uhicli  ^'ave  ii  the  name  of 
'  Blackburn  (•]icek>,'  a  specieii  of  cloth  r(UiMstin«;  oi  a  iinen 
waryi  and  cotton  wooi.  one  or  both  of  which  being  uycd  lu 
i  the  thread,  gaVO  tu  the  piece  when  woven  a  striped  or 
checked  appeatanoa.  This  fabric  was  sfterwaida  aupeiaeded 
by  another,  *tho  Blackburn  grays,'  so  flailed  beeauie  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed  %vere  not  dyed,  but  sent 
to  the  printers  unbleached,  or  as  it  is  technidiJly  describe!, 
in  the  ^'ray  stato*  ui  oidaff  to  Bava  tha  pattctna  ttampwd 
upon  them. 

In  the  history  of  tboee  improvements  by  wUeh  the  ma« 
nufacture  of  cotton  has  been  bteught  to  its  preaeut  state  ef 
perfection,  it  would  appear  that  several  of  coDsiderable  im> 
imriaiice  owe  their  discovery  to  the  ingenuity  and  t;ilent  of 
itau\es  uf  this  town.  Among  the  rest,  the  inveiUiou  ut  the 
crank  and  comb,  for  taking  the  carding  from  the  eyhnder  of 
the  carding-engine^  undoubtedly  belongs  to  James  Har-> 
grave,  a  woiWng  earpanter.  His  patent  was  one  of  tht 
earliest  that  waa  taken  ottt  te  tbo  oonatnuiwn  of  the  ^n- 
ning-jcnny. 

Flut,  for  a  lonir  period,  the  chief  article  manufactured 
here  was  calicoes,  for  which  the  Biackhum  weavers  were 
oelabntod.  Tbia  branch  of  trade  is  no^\  transfbmd  to 
tha  polW•^k«tna,  and  tbe  remnant  ef  Itand-loom  weaveia 
are  ebiefly  employed,  at  the  precent  time,  in  making  low- 
priced  muslins.  A  considerable  section  of  the  working 
cotumuniiy  lue  engaged  in  the  mills,  wbith  are  increasing 
to  such  an  cxlcnt,  that  nearly  iUD.cOO  spindles  are  at  work 
in  the  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  yielding  an  average 
of  between  M,000  and  fO,000  lbs.  of  yarn  weekly. 

The  annual  amount  of  mannfaetured  goods  is  aatiotated 
at  mote  than  two  millioiM  and  a  half  sterling ;  but  on  eom- 
paring  this  estimate  with  the  production  of  neighhonring 
towns,  it  must  be  observed  that  a  much  greater  quaniity  of 
cloth  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  Biai  khurn  caver  fur 
the  same  amount  of  remuneratwn,  than  will  go  into  the 
looms  of  those  distriota  whoie  a  hunmt  and  mora  eosUy 
doth  is  produced. 

The  commeico  of  the  town  has  every  advantage  of  water 
can  uiL  C,  by  means  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  which 
passes  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  opening  to  the  inhabitants 
a  direct  communication  between  tbe  eastern  and  western 
oeaa.  Tha  continot^  of  lha  ««al-badi  on  the  sootlmn  side 
ef  tbe  town  aibrds  fbel  at  ovary  naaoMAdendk  On  the 
northen  « I'r  of  the  district,  Ihno  of  an  OMeUont  quality  ia 

fimnd  in  ereat  abundance. 

There  are  no  public  e<lifices  in  Bl.ickhurn,  except  lii'"-e 
which  are  used  tor  reiimous  worship.  The  parish  ehun-ti. 
Si.  Mary's,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cliester.  isof  very  antient 
foundaiioa,  having  been  built  and  endowed  bafare  tbe  lAve- 
man  Conquest  This  atraelDre  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
in  1810,  u|X)n  tbe  site  of  the  old  grammai-.s*  boot :  atid  in 
lfe3l,  a  few  years  after  it  was  finishc«l,  the  new  edilico  was 
partially  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire'  it  is  ai:ain  re-  ' 
Stored,  and  is  much  admired  for  its  architectural  beauty. 
The  living  ia  in  the  gift  of  tbe  arrhbishop  of  Cantorhmf  , 
who  ia  foelor.  Tbe  vioar  of  the  church  holds  tbe  presento- 
tiona  to  all  the  dmpelriea  of  tbe  parish,  of  which  there  ate 
aigh^  bat  ha  darivaa     baneftt  mn  tkainoTamiMi  Bo^ 
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■ides  St  Mary  s,  there  are  three  other  churches  belonging 
to  the  establishment,  Tis.,  Su  John's,  St.  Peter's,  and  St. 
Pkut's.  The  last  was  formerly  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  con- 
nexion, but  the  mmister  and  congregation  ha%'ing  con- 
formed, it  was  consecrated  a  few  years  since  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  One  of  the  other  two,  St  John's,  was  en- 
tirely built  by  subscription  ;  and  St.  Peter  s  is  chietly  in- 
debted for  its  erection  to  the  parliamentary  grant.  The 
dissenting  places  of  worship  are  ten  in  number.  Baptists, 
Independents,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Methodists,  have 
eaoh  two  chapels ;  auid  the  Friends  and  Swedenborgtans  one 
each. 

Among  the  public  institutions  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, the  free  grammar-school  may  be  mentioned  first.  It 
was  founded  and  endowed,  in  consequence  of  a  petition  to 
that  effect  from  tba  inhabitants,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  '  for 
the  education,  management,  and  instruction  of  children  and 
youths  in  grammar,'  and  to  have  one  master  and  one  usher. 
The  present  income  is  reported  at  12U/.  7s.  4d.,  consisting 
of  lands  and  buildings,  which  have  rather  dccrcastsl  in 
A'Alue.  The  endowment  has  however  been  augmented  by 
benefactions  from  other  sources.  The  general  management 
tt  the  school  and  the  appointment  of  the  masters  is  vested 
in  fifty  covemors,  who  fill  up  vacancies  as  they  occur.  The 
•sharter  describes  the  school  as  '  free  to  all  the  world,"  though 
the  numl)cr  in  it  never  exceeds  thirty,  and  these  hare  to 
pay  a  small  fee  to  the  master  annually  at  Shrove  tide.  In 
1819  the  old  school-house  was  taken  down  to  make  room 
for  the  new  church,  when  a  neat  stone  building  was  erected 
near  St  Peter's  church,  in  the  architectural  style  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time. 

There  is  also  a  charity-school  for  girls,  foundefl  by  a  be- 
nevolent individual  of  the  name  of  Leyland,  in  which  ninety 
girls  are  clothed,  and  instructed  in  reading,  sewing,  and 
knitting.  The  national  schools  are  attended  by  800  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes.  To  most  of  the  places  of  worship  Sun- 
day-schools are  attached,  and  very  considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  The  numlier  of  children 
who  are  receiving  some  education  in  this  way  amounts  to 
nearly  5000.  Religious  knowled<;e  is  also  diflTused  through 
the  Bible  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  the  London  and  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
cieties, who  have  all  auxiliary  branches  in  this  town.  Poli- 
tical and  general  information  is  circulated  by  means  of  two 
newspapers,  the  'Gazette'  and  the  'Alfred.'  The  Inde- 
pendents have  an  academy  here,  under  the  direction  of 
proper  tutors,  for  the  education  of  young  men  of  their  deno- 
mination for  the  ministry.  A  horticultural  society,  which 
.'s  in  a  flourishing  state,  has  a  tendency  to  difi'use  a  taste  for 
useful  pursuits.  A  savings  bank  has  been  open  ever  since 
1818,  in  which  the  deposits  have  been  very  considerable. 

There  is  a  general  dispensary,  established  in  1 823,  partly 
supported  bv  voluntary  contributions,  and  partly  by  assist- 
ance from  ttie  parochial  funds.  The  Ladies'  Society  for  the 
relief  of  lying-in  women,  and  the  Stranger's  Friend  Society, 
are  maintained  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  benevolent  So- 
cieties for  sickness  and  funerals  are  very  numerous  among 
the  working  classes,  and  well  conducted. 

There  are  no  other  public  buildings  except  a  small 
theatre ;  and  a  cloth-ball  on  one  side  of  Fleming-square,  for 
the  sale  of  woollen  cloths,  at  the  fairs,  which  are  held  on 
Easter  Monday,  on  the  11th  and  1 2th  of  May,  and  on  the 
1 7th  of  October.  There  are  also  fortnight  fairs  on  Wednes- 
day, continuing  from  the  first  week  in  Februar)-  to  Michael- 
mas, for  homed  cattle.  Monday  was  the  antienl  market- 
day  in  Blackburn,  but  in  1 774  the  markets  began  to  be 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  have  continued  to 
be  so  held  to  the  present  time.  The  market  is  well  sup- 
plied with  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  pro\-isions  suitable 
for  such  a  population,  but  the  want  of  proper  accommodation 
for  them  is  a  subject  of  just  complaint  both  among  buyers 
and  sellers. 

The  population  of  Blackburn  has  kept  pace  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  ootton  trade.  In  1770  it  only  amounted  to 
6000;  in  1801  it  had  inercaaed  to  11,980;  in  1&21  to 
21,940;  and  in  the  census  of  1831  the  population  was  re- 
turned at  27,091.  During  the  same  period,  a  very  consi 
*  derable  increase  took  place  in  its  dependencies,  which  ad- 
vanced between  1801  and  1831  from  21,651  to  32.700. 
Two  of  the  southern  townships  of  the  parish,  Over  and 
Lower  Darwen,  now  form,  under  the  influence  of  the  cotton 
manufactures,  a  town  of  considerable  size,  comprising  9639 
nhabitants.  and  containing  two  itow  churches,  which  liavc 


been  recently  erected,  besides  several  other  places  of  wcrtkip 
established  by  the  dissenters.  About  1-1 7th  of  the  population 
of  this  parish  are  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  about  1-  14th  » 
in  professions  or  unemployed,  and  the  remainder  arc  occu 
pied  in  trade,  manufactures,  or  handicraft  The  borough 
sends  two  members  to  parliament 

(Whiltaker's  Hittortf  of  IVhalUy ;  Baines's  History  f  f 
LancKighire ;  Pigofs  Directory  ;  Communicauon/rom  Lay 
cashire.) 

BLACK-CAP  (zoology),  the  common  English  name  fo 
the  black -cap  warbler ;  (£r  M'onch  of  the  Germans,  Faufettf 
d  tfte  nnire  of  the  French,  Coponera  gentile  of  the  Itahant, 
Airicapilla  o(  Aldrovandus.  Cut  ruca  atricapilla  of  Bnsson, 
MotactltaatricapiUa  ind  MotaciUa  tnotchita  of  Gmelin  (the 
latter  being  the  female),  and  Sylvia  airicapilla  of  Latham 
and  of  Beclutein. 


[flylvU  aUieapUU:  mtl*.  V 

'  Of  all  the  birds,'  says  Sweet  '  that  reside  in,  or  %-isit  th» 
British  islands,  there  is  none  that  can  come  up  to  the  pre- 
sent for  song,  except  the  nightingale,  and  by  some  pertoai 
it  is  more  admired  than  c\cn  that  bird.  Its  arrival  in  this 
country  is  generally  about  the  first  week  in  April,  and  the 
earliest  that  I  ever  saw  was  on  the  25th  of  March.  They 
leave  us  again  about  the  end  of  September,  sometimes  a 
straugling  one  may  be  seen  at  the  beginning  of  October ; 
the  latest  I  ever  saw  in  a  wild  state  was  on  the  1 5th  of  that 
month.  When  it  first  arrives  in  this  country  its  chief  fuod 
is  the  early  ri|>cned  berries  of  the  ivy,  and  where  those  are 
there  the  black-caps  are  first  to  be  heard  singing  their  me- 
lodious and  varied  song.  By  the  time  the  ivy-berrica  are 
over,  the  little  green  larve  of  the  small  moths  will  be  getting 
plentiful,  rolled  up  in  the  yuung  shoots  and  leaves :  this 
then  is  their  chief  food  until  the  strawberries  and  cherries 
become  ripe ;  after  that  there  is  no  want  of  fruit  or  berne* 
till  their  return,  and  the'e  is  no  sort  of  fruit  or  berry  that  is 
eatable  or  wholesome  that  they  will  refuse.  After  they  ha\e 
cleared  the  elder-berries  in  autumn,  they  immediately  leave 
us.' 

Nor  is  Sweet  ningular  in  his  eulogy.  All  agree  in  praising 
its  melody.  In  Norfolk,  and  in  other  places  in  Great  Britain, 
it  is  called  the  mock  nightingale;  and  indeed,  like  the 
nightingale,  it  continues  its  song  far  into  the  night  Bcch- 
stein,  who  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  song  of  bmLs 
says  that  it  rivals  the  nightingale,  and  that  many  persons 
even  give  it  the  preference.'  '  If,'  adds  that  author, '  it  has 
less  volume,  strength,  and  expression,  it  is  more  pure,  ea^y. 
and  flute-like  in  its  tones,  and  its  song  is  perhaps  more 
varied,  smooth,  and  delicate.' 

This  fruit-eating  warbler  is  one  of  the  ficedulee  so  muca 
prized  under  the  name  of  becca/ico,  though,  as  Bechsteia 
well  observes,  every  taste  but  that  of  the  palate  must  be 
destroyed  if  this  charming  bird  is  caught  for  the  table.  lu 
fondness  for  ivy-berries  seems  to  have  been  noticed  in  Italy, 
where  it  is  permanent  and  thence  probably  is  derived  one 
of  its  Italian  names,  caponera  d'edera.  The  difference  ol 
plumage  in  the  males  and  females,  and  in  the  voung  birds, 
which  resemble  the  females,  may  possibly  throw  some  light 
on  the  opinion  which  Willughby  thus  mentions : — *  Tha 
antients  report,  writes  Willughby,  '  that  the  black-crpr 
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'jUnenpItU^  in  die  beginning  of  autamiit  m  dmnnd 
Into  JkiMeg,  or  itccaji^ot,  b  v  Um  mnttlioQ  of  dMtr  tomo 

anrl  colour:  Trom  wlxora,  till  t Iw  amnd  bjMipvieilWi  I 
miiht  cra\e  leave  to  dmsent' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Willughby  had  in  his 
mind  that  passage  in  the  49th  chapter  of  the  9th  book  of 
Aristotle,  where  tlio  Utter,  iMnkinff  of  the  changes  of  birds, 
states  that  the  beceiBeoo  (muXMic)  and  the  black-caps 
ifuXaytipvfoi)  are  changed  into  each  other.  Indeed,  Wil- 
lughby  thus  heads  his  chapter  on  the  black -cap: — '  The 
Black-cap :  AtricapiUa  sen  Fioedula,  Aldrov. :  called  by  the 
Greeks  XvraXic  «t  MtXoTejpwf oc ;  by  the  Italians,  Capo 
Nognx'  The  fing*  *n  Arutotle  nuy  bo  than  finely 
tramlated: — 

'  And,  in  like  manner,  Lecraflcoa  and  black-caps,  f)i- 
Ihcse  too  arc  changed  into  each  other.  The  bird  is  a  bccca- 
flco  at  the  conimeiiccmeni  of  autumn,  and  a  black-cap  at 
the  decline  of  that  season,  and  the  only  difference  id  in  their 
plnaugo  and  their  voice.  That  they  are  the  same  birds 
may  be  seen  by  observing  them  before  the  change  it  com- 
plete, and  when  they  are  neither  one  nor  the  other.' 

Pliny  too  appears  to  have  had  this  passaj^e  in  his  view, 
though  he  does  not  acknowledge  it,  when  he  wrote  (lib.  x. 
cap.  29),  '  Alia  ratio  floedllUs.  Ntm  fonnam  simul  colo- 
remque  mutant  Hoe  mmea  noa  nid  nntunmo  habent, 
postea  melanooryplii  Toeantur.* 

Belon  (cd.  1555.  folio)  makes  the  hulfinch  the  (nucaXif 
ind  luXa^yKopi/^of  of  the  Greeks,  and  beccafi^lu  of  the  Itali- 
anit,  naming  it  also  atricapilla  ;  but  in  a  subi^equeiit  edition, 
'  onrichv  de  quatrains '  (small  4to.  1557),  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Italian  names  identifying  it  as  a  fieedula,  as  well  as 
the  name  atriea^a,afe  omitt^ ;  and  the  bird  appears  with 
the  provincial  synonyms  of  the  bulflnch.  In  other  instances, 
in  that  of  the  very  nevl  bird  for  example,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  names  given  in  the  folio  edition  are  retained. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  reason  for  coming  to  the  con- 
duabn  that  our  Uaek-cap  is  tiie  bird  alluded  to  by  Aristotle. 
Ray  seoms  to  haTo  been  of  this  opinion,  for  lie  tfana  noords 
it  in  his  Synopsis: — 'AtricapiUa  sive  fioedula,  AMfOT*; 
niicdXif  ot  ^ijXaypcnpir^oc,  Griccis ;  the  black-cap.' 

It  occurs  fr<  t|uciilly  in  the  greater  portion  of  Europe, 
through  the  northern  and  eastern  paxts  of  which  it  is  widely 
iiifusod.  Teraminek  laTa  that  it  is  lara  toyond  ttw  i^sn- 
ninee  and  Pyrenees.  Bonaparte  Mtas  it  as  pennaaant 
ind  common  near  Rome. 

The  male  black-cap  is  nearly  tis  inehes  in  length,  and 
tbout  four  drams  and  a  half  in  weight  Upper  part  of  the 
head  black;  \hA  of  tba  naeii  ashy  brown;  upper  paru 
>f  the  body  gnv,  with  a  greenish  tinga;  quills  and  tail 
lusky,  edged  with  dull  ^reea ;  braast  sad  belly  light  ash- 
•niour ;  le^s  and  feet  blmih-grsytor  ksdpsdowr;  biU  brown ; 

rides  dark  hazel. 

The  female  is  of  larger  size ;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  of  an 
iinher  brnwn  or  rust-colour;  and  the  plumage  ^nerally  is 
iarkcr,  and  more  inclining  to  greenish  than  it  is  mtheniMe. 

The  plumage  of  the  young  whan  tbsjr  Isava  tba  aost  le- 
.cnibles  that  of  the  female. 

Gardens,  orchards,  and  thick  hedges  are  the  favourite 
launts  of  the  black-cap  ;  and  there,  among  brambles  and 
nettles,  or  in  some  low  bush,  iu  nest  is  built.  Dry  stalks 
>f  goose-grass  and  a  little  wool,  lined  with  fibnms  mots,  and 
nrequently  with  a  1^  long  hairs,  with  now  and  then  a  Uttlc 
moss  on  the  ontside,  form  the  structure.  Four  or  five,  some- 
.itncs  six,  eggs  of  a  rcddi8h-liro«,vn,  weiRhinj:  al)out  thirty- 
Ivo  grains,  mottled  with  a  darker  colour,  and  sometimes 
lotted  with  a  few  ashv  specks,  are  then  deposited.  Pennant 
speaks  of  a  nest  which  he  diicovered  in  a  spruce  fir.  Tem- 
niinok  mantioBS  tha  hawthom-biiBh  aa  the  OMist  flaqnsiit 
place. 

Tlie  black-cap  in  a  state  of  nature  is  with  difficulty  seen 
when  sinfhng,  at  which  time  it  seeras  to  take  pains  to  secrete 
itsdH  White,  however,  who  saw  it  in  this  act,  says  that, 
irhila  warbling,  ths  throat  is  wondeiftiUy  dtstsndod. 

In  captivity  it  sssns  to  hoa  great  fttvoarits^not  ontylkom 
its  song  but  from  its  attractive  qualities.  Even  in  a  state 
of  nature  it  is  a  mockinj:;  bird,  and,  when  caged,  it  soon 
learns  the  notes  of  the  nightingale  and  canary,  ThsfHMle 
is  also,  but  in  a  Umited  d^ree,  a  songstor. 

Bechstein  speaks  «f  tin  strikiiiig  sllwtioii  wiieh  it  shows 
tat  its  laistMM :— '  It  utters  a  partbnlar  sound,  a  mora  tender 
note  to  wrieone  her ;  at  her  approach  he  darte  against  the 
wires  of  his  cage,  and  hy  a OODtintted  fluttering,  accompanied 
With  little  cries,  ha  seems  to  saqproH  his  eagerness  and  gra- 


tituda.  A  jOttBg  nals,  which  I  had  put  m  liw  iul-hoasa 
<br  the  winlar,  was  aecnstpmed  to  receive  from  my  hann 

every  time  I  entered  a  meal-worm;  this  took  place  so  rcgu 
larly.that  immediatelv  on  my  arrival  he  placed  himself  near 
the  little  jar  where  1  kept  the  meal  worms.  If  I  pretended 
not  to  notice  this  signal,  he  would  take  flight,  and,  passing 
doM  andarniy  Boasbbamediatdy  icsonw  his  post;  and  this 
ha  repeated,  sometiines  even  striking  nw  witn  his  wing^  till 
I  satisfied  his  wishes  and  impatience. 

The  bird  un<ler  consideration  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  soR-billed  black-cap,  Sylvia  melanoceptuUa  of 
Latham,  Motacilla  nulanocephaia  of  Gmelin,  whidi,  aeeoid- 
ing  to  Temminck,  only  inhabits  the  most  southern  parte  of 
Europe,  saeh  as  tha  south  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  snd  the  Nea- 
politan States.  He  says  that  some  pairs  of  these  w  ere  killed 
by  M.  N  atterer  at  Algesiras  and  near  Gibraltar.  This  again, 
says  Temminck,  may  be  easily  confounded  with  a  third« 
Sylvia  Sarda  of  Marmora,  which  is  very  common  in  certain 
districts  of  Sardinia,  but  not  found  in  others.  Temminck 
adds  that  it  probably  also  lives  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  in  Sicily.  The  males  of  both  these  last  are  about  five 
inches  long. 

BLACK-CAPPED  TOM-TIT.    [See  Titmousk,] 
BLACK-COCK  (xoology),  one  of  the  English  names  for 

the  heath-cock,  the  mala  of  tlia  black  game  or  black  grouse; 

Der  Birk-hiAtt  of  dis  Oartoans;  Coq  de  bnofhv  d  queue 

/nurrhue.  Con  de  Sttd  Faimn  frrf^yan/ (Belon),  of  thu 
French ;  Gall')  di  monte,  Gallo  redrme,  Gullo  selvaliro, 
Galh  a/fifstrr,  Fastin  negro,  and  Fasiuno  alpestre  of  Miu 
Italians ;  Orrfugl  of  the  Norwegians ;  Tetrao  sen  urogatlua 
minor  of  Willughby  and  Ray ;  Telrao  tntrix  of  Linnteus ; 
and  Lyrvrut  tetrix  of  Swainson.  The  female  is  called  a 
grey  hen,  and  the  young  are  named  potUU,*  a  term  which 
IS  apphed  to  the  black  game  gsosndly  on  tha  bcinhit  of 
Hampshire  and  Dorsetsbua. 


Lynnu  tutrix.! 


This  nobla  bod,  vhoaa  plumue  when  in  full  beauty  has 
daflad  all  pendla  save  thirt  of  Sdwin  Landseer,  the  only 
painter  who  has  given  a  true  idea  of  it,  is  now  the  largest  of 
its  race  in  the  British  islands,  of  whose  fauna  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments.  It  is,  says  Temminck,  nu  re  widely 
diffused  over  the  central  parts  of  Europe  than  the  caper- 
cailzie (Tetrao  urogcUltu);  or  the  rakkelhap,  Temminck 
(lUrooaMd^,  Meyer.  In  Geimsny,  Fianseb  and  Hol- 
land, itis  toleraUy  plenliftil:  in  Ilia  northern  eonatries,  sueh 
as  Dienmark,  Swadeik  Nonnqr.  and  Russia,  it  abounds. 

'T'  I  11  fliirtililidipM  TfaMTaitwvilaCteiOinitM, 
•  If  your  no«h«wk«  t«  oiM  m  §Ht  jaiiaigM^teweiellM>|—  IstlMc  est  Sw 
Um  foU  DC  tb*  taNBC 


Na265. 
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or  the  southern  counties  of  England,  Hampkbire,  Durset- 
•hird,  Somerset-shire.  and  Devonihiro  po&sc»!t  it,  and  now 
and  then  it  i»  *e€n  in  the  heathy  parts  of  Sub&cx  and  Surrey. 
In  the  New  Forest,  and  the  wila  heatha  en  the  horderit  of 
Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wim- 
burne.  it  is  perhaps  more  common  than  it  is  anywhere  cUe 
in  the  south.  The  Quantocks,  and  some  other  uncultivated 
tracts  in  Somersetshire,  and  Dartmi>or  and  Sed^^emoor  in 
Devonshire,  are  its  head-quarters  in  those  counties;  but  it 
is  comparatively  rare. 

StaRbrdshire  has  it  sparingly,  and  Northuiubcrland  plen- 
tifully. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  black-cock  is  abundant, 
and  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  Hebrides.  In  North  Wales 
it  occurs  spariagly,  where  it  is  strictly  preserved. 

Pennant  says  that  some  had  been  shot  in  Ireland,  in  the 
countv  of  Slieo,  where  the  breed  was  formerly  intntduced 
Out  or  Scotland,  but  expresses  his  belief  that,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  they  were  all  exterminated.  Some  may  be  seen  in 
aviaries,  in  tho  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park 
(br  instance;  but  they  languish  in  confinement,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  domesticate  them  have  failed. 

Sclby's  account  uf  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  black- 
cock in  a  state  of  nature  is  so  good,  that  we  shall  give  it  ia 
his  own  words : — 

*  The  bases  of  the  hills  in  heathy  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, which  are  covered  with  a  natural  growth  of  birch, 
alder,  and  willow,  and  intersected  by  morasses  clothed  with 
long  and  coarse  herbage,  as  well  as  the  deep  and  woo<lcd 
glens  so  frequently  occurrinj'  in  extensive  wastes,  arc  the 
situations  best  suited  to  the  nabits  of  these  birds,  and  most 
favourable  to  their  increa5e.  During  the  months  of  autumn 
and  winter  the  males  associate,  and  live  in  flocks,  but  .sepa- 
rate in  March  or  April;  and,  being  polygamous,  each  indi- 
vidual chooses  some  particular  station,  from  whence  he  drives 
all  intruders,  and  for  the  possession  of  which,  when  they  are 
numerous,  desperute  contests  often  take  place.  At  this 
station  ho  oontmues  every  morning  during  the  pairing  sea- 
son (beginning  at  day-break)  to  repeat  his  call  of  invitation 
to  the  othar  aex,  displaying  a  variety  of  attitudes,  not  unlike 
those  of  a  turluy-cock,  accompaniea  by  a  crowing  note,  and 
one  similar  to  the  noise  made  by  the  whetting  of  a  scythe. 
At  this  season  lus  plumage  exhibits  the  richest  glosses,  and 
tho  red  skin  of  his  eyebrows  assumes  a  «ii)>erior  intensity  of 
colour.  With  the  cause  that  urged  thair  temporary  separa- 
tion tbair  animosity  oeasca,  and  the  male  birds  again  asso- 
ciate, and  live  harmoniously  together.  The  female  deposits 
her  eggs  in  May  ;  they  are  (h>m  six  to  ten  *  in  number,  of  a 
yellowish -grey  colour,  blotched  with  re<ldi*h-bn)-.vn.  The 
nest  is  of  most  artless  construction,  being  compoited  of  a 
few  dricrl  stems  of  grass  placed  on  the  ground,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  tall  tuft  or  low  bush,  and  generalU  in  marshy 
spots  where  long  and  coarse  graascs  abound.  The  young  of 
both  sexes  at  first  resemble  each  other,  and  their  pluma<;e 
is  that  of  the  hen.  with  whom  they  continue  till  the  autumnal 
moult  takes  jplace  ;  at  this  time  the  males  acquire  the  gurb 
of  the  adult  bird,  and,  quitting  their  female  parent,  join  the 
societies  of  their  own  tex.  The  food  of  the  black  grouse, 
during  the  summer,  chiefly  consists  of  the  seeds  or  some 
•peciea  ot  Junctu,  the  tender  shoots  of  heath,  and  insects. 
In  autumn,  tho  crow  berry,  or  crawcrook  [Kmptttrum  ni- 

&rum),  the  cranberry  {Vaceinium  oxycnccn),  the  whortle- 
trrj  ( yaccinium  vltix  Idtta),  ind  the  trailing  arbutus 
(Aroului  uva  uisi),  afford  it  a  plentiful  subsistence.  In 
winter,  and  during  severe  and  snowy  weather,  it  eats  the 
tops  and  buds  of  the  birch  and  alder,  as  well  as  the  embryo 
shoots  of  tho  fir  tribe,  which  it  is  well  enabled  to  obtain,  as 
it  is  capable  of  perching  upon  trees  without  dilficulty.  At 
this  season  of  tlie  year,  in  situations  where  arable  land  is 
interspersed  with  the  wild  tracts  it  inhabits,  descending  into 
the  stubble  grounds,  it  fec<ls  on  grain.' 

Colonel  Hawker  (Jniiruelinng  to  Voung  Sporlimeii) 
mentions  a  very  good  day's  black-game  shooting  on  the 
manors  of  Hampreston  and  Uddens  near  Winiboriic,  on  the 
!23th  of  August,  IB'ii,  when,  according  to  his  account,  Mr. 
John  Ponton  of  Uddens  House  and  himself  saw  eleven 
brace  of  poults,  and  killed  eight  brace,  but  not  one  old  cock 
did  they  see  all  day.  Colonel  Hawker's  excellent  hints  for 
getting  at  these  and  other  birds,  founded,  as  all  such  hints 
of  his  are,  upon  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
objects  of  his  pursuit,  show  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by 

4ceardlD4  to  TnnmlDck,l)w  «iri  loaivttnM  ■■wuBt  to  ton,  and  aoomdlDg 
to  NausMS.  to  aialMB. 


the  sportsman  from  an  acquaintance  with  natural  history 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  ia  cuDveisant  with  the  hshttt 
of  auituab. 


[  L)  rui  u>  Utris,  fern.  *^ 


Linnicus  says  that  the  young  are  brought  ap  upon  gnnt^. 
Swainson,  in  his  svstem,  places  the  bird  as  the  first  sub- 
genus {Lyrunis)  of  his  aberrant  group  of  Tetraonidee. 

That  the  black-cock  was  known  to  the  antients  there  is 
little  doubt.  Aristotle,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  sixth  bok. 
where  he  is  speaking  of  tho  nidificatiun  of  birds,  says,  that 
'  those  w  hich  are  not  strong  of  flight,  such  as  partri'fges  and 
quails,  do  not  lay  in  nests  (properly  so  called)  but  on  the 
cround,  merely  collecting  tOL'ethcr  materials  (rX^v) :  so  cl«o 
do  the  larks  (c<tpi'?fc)  and  the  tetrix."  At  the  end  of  the 
chapter  he  says.  *  But  the  tetrix,  which  the  Aihenians  cull 
ourax.  neither  makes  its  nest  upon  the  bare  ground  nor  *ct 
upon  trees,  but  upon  low  plants  (iyi  ro'c  xaiiatli)\oiz  6vroii:) :" 
answering  to  Temminck  s  description  —  *  Niche  dans  Ici 
bruydres  ou  dans  les  buissons;'  to  Selby's — *  Under  ti-c 
shelter  of  a  tall  tuft  or  low  bush,  generally  where  long  and 
coarse  grnsw-s  abound  :'  and  toGraves's— '  On  any  dry  grnwi 
or  heath,  without  any  appearance  of  a  nest,  but  most  gene- 
rally in  the  midst  of  a  high  tuft  of  heath.'  This  tetrix,  th^'ii, 
which  the  Athenians  called  ourax,  was  not  improbably  out 
black-cock. 

Pliny's  description  (cap.  xxii.  lib.  x.) — *  Decet  tetraonati 
suus  nitor  absolutaque  nigritia,  in  superciliis  cocci  rubor'  — 
looks  very  like  our  bird,  through  the  passage  oc<  urs  in  hii 
chapter  on  geese,  and  so  it  struck  Belon.  The  tetraontJ 
mentioned  in  company  with  the  peacocks,  guinea- fowls,  and 
pheasants,  in  chap.  xii.  of  Suetonius  (in  Calig.),  were  pro- 
bablv  the  same. 

The  llesh  of  the  black  grouse  is  much  esteemed.  The 
different  colour  of  the  flesh  of  the  pectoral  muscles  must 
have  struck  every  one.  The  internal  layer,  which  is  re- 
markably white,  is  esteemetl  the  most  delicate  portion. 
Bclon  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  three  pectoral  niu»rles 
have  th  roe  different  flavours :  the  first  that  of  beof,  the  next 
that  of  partridge,  and  the  third  that  of  pheasant. 

Miy<».— Weight  of  a  fine  specimen  about  four  poumls; 
bill  dusky  black ;  irides  hazel :  head.  neck,  breast,  back, 
and  rump,  glossy  black,  shot  with  steel-blue  and  purple; 
eye-brows  naked,  granulated,  and  of  a  bright  vermilion  red . 
belly,  wing-coverts,  and  tail,  pitch  black ;  secondaries  tipped 
with  pure  white,  and  forming  with  the  neighbouring  coverts 
a  band  across  eorh  wing:  under  tail  coverts  pure  while; 
legs  furnished  with  hair-likc  feathers  of  a  dark-brown. 

*  Tbe  bcD  U  reprcMMtad  too  luge  ia  proportijD  to  omK 
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tperVlPfl  with  ^ny ,  toes  pertinnti^'! ;  tail  bltck — the  flTCte- 
rior  teaihfrs  Uond  outwards,  and  are  tnuph  lonjer  than  thoso 
in  t!ie  mitMlo :  this  arrangement  gives  the  sitiirulnr  curva- 
ture and  forktri  shape  to  the  tail  whirli  dislingui»heB  the  bird. 

Femaiti. — Weight  about  twn  pounds :  general  colour  fer- 
nginowi,  b»rrad  and  motttod  vitti  bladi  above,  paler  belov, 
with  doaky  and  bmwn  ban ;  iindor  tafl-eovvrts  white, 
KtrcKiked  with  black  ;  tail  orange-brown,  opecklod  with  black, 
showing  a  slight  disposition  to  bo  forked,  tipped  with  grayish 
«hit«. 

Nopenon  U  permitted  to  kill,  destroy,  cany,  lell,  buy,  or 
liavie  m  hie  aewewiiiw,  any  Imrtb-ftwl,  oonBinonly  calle<l 
' !  game,  between  tho  loth  of  Dcrember  and  20th  of 
.'Vu^titt.  The  limitation  in  tho  New  Forest.  Somerset,  and 
Devon,  is  ^re^tor.  being  flfom  th*  IMfa  flf  DMenber  to  ^e 
l8t  of  Septetober. 


Theie  iunre  latdy  oeenned  mum  veil  MtluMitieated  io- 
ttaneee  ef  hylmda  bred  between  tbe  eomtnon  pheaaantand 

ibe  gwy  hen  ;  hut  Iwfore  «-f  rnti-r  into  the  history  of  the-p, 
wemuftcall  the  attention  ot  our  roudLTti  U>  the  celebrated 
bird  lent  by  Lord  Siawcll  to  While  for  his  inapeetion,  Md 
thua  deserilied  by  the  latter  in  his  '  Selborne.' 

■  The  shape,  air.  and  habit  of  the  bird«  and  tta  eearlet 
T'.n<i  round  tlio  cyps,  agreed  well  with  the  appearance  of  a 
co<  k  nhfasant ;  l>nt  then  the  head  and  neck,  and  breast  and 
Lxilly.  were  uf  a  (»los*y  blark  ;  and  tliuiiLrli  it  wcijjlu-d  tliroe 
pDundi*  three  ounnei  and  a  half,  the  weight  of  a  large  full 
gniwn  cock  pheasant,  yet  there  wofanoaigin  of  any  spurs  on 
tbe  legik  aa  la  uiual  wi'tb  all  gram  ooek  p&aianta,' who  have 
Ion?  onee.  "Die  len  and  ftet  were  naked  of  Ibathera.  and 
I'l  T.  Corp  it  roiild  ne  nothing  of  thp  crniii  kind  Tn  the 
tail  wi^ro  no  lonsj  bending  feathers,  siioli  as  cm-V.  pheasants 
usually  have,  and  are  duiructeristit'  of  the  sex.  Tlie  tail  v.  is 
much  shorter  than  tbe  tail  of  a  hen  pheasant,  and  blunt  and 
SQUBM  at  the  and.  Tha  back,  wing-feathers,  and  tail  were 
ntl  of  a  pale  russet,  curiously  streaked,  aomewhat  like  tbe 
upper  parts  of  a  hen  partridge.  I  relumed  it  with  my  ver- 
du-t  that  it  was  probably  a  spurious  or  hybrid  hen  bird,  bred 
t)etweeo  a  cock  pbea^uiu  aitd  some  domestic  fowl.  When 
I  came  to  talk  with  the  kce|>er  who  brought  it,  he  told  me 
that  some  pea-hana  bad  bean  known  last  summer  to  baunt 
the  coppices  and  eoivart»  wfceM  this  tanla  was  Ibund.' 

Alter  htating  that  Mr.  Flnner  of  Karnhnm,  the  famous 
jjame  painter,  was  emph'vrtl  to  take  nn  exiu-t  copy  of  this 
■•ur:i)u-,  bird,  the  nole  in  White  prow'Oiis  thujt :  -'  N.  B.  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned  that  some  good  judg«^s  have  imagined 
thn  bird  to  have  been  a  stray  grous  or  black  rock ;  it  h, 
however,  to  be  observed  that  Mr,  Wbita  remarks  that  its 
legs  and  feet  were  naked,  whereas  those  of  the  grous  are 
laathered  to  the  t  ^e* 

Tu  this  Markwii'k  appends  the  following  sup^Mtifin  •— 
*  Mav  not  this  hybrid  pheasant  (as  Mr.  White  calls  it)  be  a 
bird  of  thu  khid:  that  ia,  an  old  hen  pheasant,  which  bad 
just  hr>;un  to  oianma  the  plumage  of  the  eoek?' 

We  had  alway«  understno<l  that  this  bird  was  tn  tne 
possession  of  lyord  Stnwell,  nnd  some  recent  inquiries 
tcndeil  to  rorrohniate  our  opinion  :  hut  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
W.  Herbert  says,  m  a  note  to  the  description  abo%'e  given, 
'  I  saw  this  euiioua  bird  stuffed  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl 
of  Kgiemmt  at  Petwortb,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation in  prmonticinf  that  it  was  a  mule,  between  the  black 
rock  and  tho  ooiumon  pheasant  I  did  not  entertain  the 
sU^'litost  doubt  on  !lie  nubjeel  :  Mr,  M:irkwick'8  suggestion 
that  the  bird  iiiav  be  an  old  pi»a-hon  is  very  wcnk.  He 
might  as  w«ll  have  said  an  ostrich.  Neither  in  size,  shape, 
nor  ecllour  bad  the  bird  the  least  affinity  to  a  pea-fowl.  I 
can  also  roost  poaitively  assort  that  this  bird  was  not,  as 
suggested  in  a  note  (p.  .^4.1),  a  hen  pheasant,  with  t)ie 
feathers  of  a  cock.  Suoii  buds  ;ire  well  ktmwn  to  nio.  nnd 
it  nowavs  resembled  them.  To  Mr.  VVhitf  H  description  of 
tbe  bird  above,  where  he  says  that  tho  ba<  k,  win  ■^  f  eathers, 
and  tail  were  SDi»e«4Mt  like  the  upper  parts  of  a  hen  par- 
tridge. I  sareielwd  eat  at  tbe  tfana  tba  words  "  tommrhat 
!ik<'."  nml  wri.te  in  tho  margin  "murA  broumer  them,"  and 
with  that  c'lrrection  I  believe  Mr.  White's  description  to  be 
()u;U>  cirri'i't,'    (White  s  Sflftome,  pihi.  1833.) 

Noiwiltistanding  Mr.  Herbert  s  poKitivc  opinion  thnt  this 
bird  was  a  mule  bet  ween  the  bUoROOek  and  the  eomraon 
l^eaaant,  Mr.  Yaneii,  wboae  elear  news  of  suob  subjecu 
are  wdl  known,  and  who  stated  st  the  Zoolngieal  Society's 
moctinj  on  the  tut  t  May,  1831,  that  the  hybrid  grouse 
of  While  B  Natural  klustorjf  of  Saibom*  is  believed  Ut  be 


a  young  black  oock  having  nearly  eomple tod  his  first  moutt 
still  adheres  to  his  statcmeot,  and  we  s^ree  with  him. 
We  now  come  to  undoubted  CBSBBofDylHrids  •rising  fiov 

a  mixture  with  the  gray  hen. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  on  tbe  S4di  of 
Jane,  1834,  Mr.  Sabine  called  tbe  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  a  specimen  of  a  hybrid  bird  between  the  oomnion  phea- 
sant,/*Aa*iarji<.f  C'dchicui,  Linn.,  and  the  -fray  hen,  Tftrao 
tetrix,  Lhiii-,  w  hich  was  exhibilcl.  Itii  leg*  wtrc  partially 
feathered;  it  bnre  on  the  shoulder  a  white  spot;  and  its 
middle  tail-feathers  were  tongtheneJ.  Mr.  Sabtoe  statad 
his  intention  of  entering  at  some  length  into  tbe  history  of 
hybrid  and  crMs  animals  in  connexion  with  his  desciij  ii n 
of  this  bird,  winch  uas  bred  in  Cornwall.  This  bird  - 
male 

On  tlie  12th  of  May,  183S,  at  a  mreiingof  the  same 
society  was  read  '  Some  account  of  a  hybrid  bird  between 
tho  cook  pheasant,  Phasianus  Cokhtcu*.  Linn.,  and  gray 
hen.  TWrio  tetrix,  Linn.,  by  Thomas  C.  ton,  Esq.  The 
pnper,  wlijch  was  illustrated  by  the  exliibilmn  of  the  ))re- 
serv&d  Mn  of  the  bird,  and  aUo  of  a  tkawing  made  from 
it,  proceeded  as  follows : — 

'  For  some  years  past  a  single  gray  hen  hasboen  observ  ed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mcrrington  covers,  trtilonging 
to  Robert  A.  Slancy,  Esq.,  but  she  was  never  ob>orvo<l  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  black  cock,  or  aJiy  other  of  lier  spe- 
cies. In  November  last  a  bird  wui  shot  on  the  manor 
adjoining  Merrington,  belonging  to  J.  A.  Lloyd,  Eso.  le- 
sembling  the  black  game  in  some  particulars,  and  the 
nbeasant  in  others.  In  December  another  bird  was  shot  in 
the  Merrington  eovers,  resambling  tba  Ibrmar,  bvC  smaller ; 
it  is  now  m  my  coUeetioiw  beautifully  piuaervad  by  Mr. 
Shaw  of  Shrewsbury. 

'The  hybrid  bin!  in  my  posoasaloD*  wbicb  is  uCmiBia 
may  bo  thus  shortly  described  : 

'  Tar^i  half-feathered,  without  spurs,  of  the  same  oolmir 
as  in  the  pheasant ;  bill  leserabling  that  of  the  pheanant 
both  in  colour  and  shape ;  irides  hazel;  crown  aud  throat 
mottled  black  and  bmwn  :  neck  glossy  black,  ^  ith  a  liii;ie 
of  brown  ;  breast  of  nearly  the  saute  colour  as  thut  of  the 
cock  pheasant,  but  more  mottled  with  black ;  tail  of  tlie 
same  colour  as  in  tbe  gray  ben ;  centre  taU>foatber  longest} 
nnder  tail-eoverfa  light  brown. 

'The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  very  curious,  m  Bome  ports 
of  it  resemble  either  sex  of  both  black  game  and  pheasant, 

'  I  had  iin  oppr^rtunity  of  examining  the  body  alter  it  was 
taken  from  the  skin,  and  of  comparing  it  wuh  llto  black 
<:rinie  and  the  pheasant. 

'  The  following  aiu  iooM  rsmarka  wbieb  I  made  on  its 
anatomy 

•  Left  oviduct  very  imperfect ;  tho  ovaries  very  small:  the 
eggs  scarcely  perceptible,  and  very  few  iu  number. 

'Tlie  sternum  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  block 
grouse  than  of  tbe  pheasant ;  but  tba  bone  is  not  so  mas- 
sire,  tbe  anterior  edge  of  Iha  keel  is  mora  scolloped,  and 
the  bone  between  tho  posterior  soollops  is  not  SO  bioad  as  in 
the  black  game. 

'  The  CIS  fiirratnn'um  is  that  of  the  pheasant,  beinf;  more 
arched  than  in  tho  black  game,  and  having  the  flat  process 
at  the  extremity  next  the  sternum  broader. 

•The  pelvis  is  exactly  intermediate  between  the  two, 
having  more  sollditr,  and  being  both  broader  and  longo'* 
tbnn  in  the  pheasant;  but  rose  nml  injj  that  of  the  pheasant 
in  having  the  two  processes  op  each  side  of  the  caudal  ver- 
tebne.  which  servo  flur  tba  attaolinents  of  th«  levator  mtiS' 
cles  of  the  tail. 

'  The  subjoined  table  shows  some  comparative  measure* 
mcnts  between  the  byfacid  bird  in  question,  the  eoek  pbea* 
sant,  and  the  gray  hen. 


Length  of  the  tarsus 
Length  of  tbo  middle  toe 
Expansion  of  tbe  wings 
Length  of  the  midAo  |ail-1 

feathers  ....  J 
Length  of  tho  intestinal  ca-i 

nal  firom  vent  to  gissard  j 
Length  fifom  the  vent  to  tbe  j 

cinca  ...,») 
I,.ength  of  the 


Or»j  ben. 


Ft.  In. 
0  2ft 


2T'ir 
0 


0  4 

4  S 

9  6 

9  0 


Mai* 

(•m&la. 

Fl.  In. 

Ft.  I*. 

0  2! 

0  3,', 

0  24 

0  2A 

2  2 

2  4^ 

0  7k 

1  7 

3  fii 

4  0 

0  4i 

f    0  J 

0  8# 
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BLACK  F0KB8T.  [See  Schwarzwalo.] 

BLACK  or  DOMINICAN  FRIARS,  an  order  of 
iliranU  wluiso  founder  was  St.  Dominic,  a  Spaniard,  born  at 
Calagueraira,  a  mhuU  town  in  the  dioces«  of  Osina  in  Old 
Castile,  about  a.d.  1 170  (see  the  Httt.  des  Ordres  Moruu- 
tiquei,  torn.  iii.  p.  198),  and  not  as  Tanner  (Notit.  Moncut. 
edit.  NasmiUk.  pnt  p.  xiiL)  mn,  in  1070.  His  real  mum 
was  Dominie  de  Ousinmn.  He  died  in  IStl.  and  was 
eanonizeil  by  Pope  Groirory  TX.  in  1235. 

The-ie  friiirs  were  called  Dv^immioans  from  their  founder; 
Preachinj^  Friars,  from  their  office  to  preach,  and  convert 
Jews  and  heretics  (see  Lit.  Pat.  8  Edw.  I.  m.  23 ;  and  14 
Bdw.  n.  p.  I,  m.  16) ;  Black  Friar*  from  their  garments ; 
and,  in  France,  Jacobins,  from  having  their  ilnt  houie  ui 
that  country  in  the  rue  St.  Jacques  at  Paris. 

Their  rule,  which  was  chiefly  that  of  St.  An<;ustine.  was 
approved  by  Pojw  Innocent  III.  in  the  Lateran  Council, 
A.D.  1215,  by  word  of  mouth;  and  by  a  bull  from  Pope 
HoDOrius  111.,  A.D.  1216.  They  were  known,  however, 
earlier  tfien  ibht  tat  Rymer  in  his  Fbedera,  torn.  i.  p.  137, 
has  printed  a  lironsc  or  permission  arldressed  from  Pope 
Innocent  III.  ti>  Kini:  John  of  England,  a.d.  1204,  for  such 
I>)minicans  and  Franciscans,  who  might  accompany  the 
king  in  going  hf-yond  sea.  to  ride,  the  rules  of  their  order 
oblising  them  to  iruMd  on  foot. 

Thirteen  of  these  Dominican  firian*  according  to  Renier 
(Ap'^totat.  BmuHetin.  in  Ang^  torn,  i  p.  161).  incliidiBg 
a  superior,  came  into  England  a.d.  1221,  for  the  purpose 
of  cstablishin;;  their  Order  in  England,  when  Stephen 
Lant^ton,  then  arclitiisliop  of  Canterbury,  jriunn  his  ap- 
proval, they  were  allowe*!  to  settle,  and  fixed  their  first 
house  at  Oxfonl  in  that  year.  (Reyner.  ut  supr. ;  see  also 
Wood's  Hist,  of  Oxford,  p.  C2;  N.Triveti,  Chnm.  p.  176.) 
The  Black  Friars  at  London  was  dieir  leeond  house :  origi- 
nally placed  near  where  Lincoln's  Inn  now  stands,  but  re- 
moved alx)Ut  1279  to  someplace  near  Castle  Baynard,  where 
the  parochial  di-.tri<  t  >till  bears  the  name  of  the  Order. 

At  the  lime  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  under 
Henry  VIII.  there  were  fifty-eight  houses  of  Dominicans  in 
En_'land  and  Wales.  Tanner,  who  did  not  find  them  all 
out.  reckoned  the  English  houses  only  at  forty-three. 

T.i:iinT  siivs  -'Then.'  wore  nuns  also  of  this  order,  but  I 
think  none  in  Ens;land;  for,  though  Thomas  Lord  Wake 
intended  to  have  brought  some  of  them  hither,  and  had  the 
king  s  license  for  it,  yet  he  seems  not  to  have  done  it.' 
iNoHt.  Mwuut.  ut  supr.)  The  nunt  of  Dartfotd  in  Kent 
however  an:  believed  to  have  boon  for  some  time  of  this 
Order.  King  Edward  111.,  m  his  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
RiM'he>ter,  concerning  his  intended  t'oiindation  of  tliut  house, 
calU  it  *  unc  Maison  des  soeres  de  rOrdre  de  Precheurs.' 
(See  Thorpe's  Jiesistrum  Rnjhue,  p.  SIS.) 

Stevens  has  eiven  an  elaborate  aeoonntof  thnorigiaof 
toe  Dominiean  Order,  tram  the  Hittairt  de»  Ordre$  tmmat' 
tinue*.  already  quoted,  followed  by  a  rataloumc  of  tlio  most 
celebrate<l  men  of  English  birth  among  the  Black  Friars  who 
were  writers.  Amongst  these  Robert  Kilwarby,  aAerwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Cbttrch,  who  died  in  1280;  Nicbolas  Trivet,  the  historian, 
who  died  in  132S;  and  Robert  Holeot,  who  died  in  1349, 
are  the  most  distinguished. 

St -veils,  in  his  Ajijiendir,  vol.  ii.  pp.  369.  370,  has  aUo 
prcM-rved  the  following  instruments  illustrative  of  the  gene- 
ral history  of  this  order  in  England.  The  first  two,  from 
King  Richard  II.,  forbid  the  granting  of  any  degrees  in 
the  uniTenities  to  apostate  brathera  of  die  Oommicans. 
(P,;/  1  1  Ric.  II.  p.  i.  m.  16,  .A..n.  1390,Rym.  Faed.  old  edit, 
torn.  Ml.  \>.  G'JO  ;  and  Pat.  21  Ric.  II.  daus.  21  Ric.  II.  p.  1, 
m.  2C,  Rym.  Fad.  tom.  viii.  p.  8.  a.d.  1397.)  The  third, 
from  the  same  king  {Pat.  23  Ric.  II.  claus.  23  Ric.  II,  m. 
8,  d.  Rym.  Faed.  tom.  viii.  p.  87.  a.d.  1399),  is  in  vindication 
of  the  Dominicans  and  other  mendicants  from  malicious 
charges.  The  Ibttrth  is  the  license  granted  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.,  allowing  them  to  ride,  already  mentionetl.  These 
deeils  are  reprinted  in  the  l  i-t  edition  of  Dugdale's  Monas- 
vol.  VI.  pt.  lii.  pp.  I  ls2-I4M.  In  the  same  volume, 
pp.  148''-150u.  there  arc  accounts  and  notices  of  fiAjT-eight 
booses  of  Black  Friars  formerly  osiiting  in  the  diAtent 
counties  of  England  and  Wales. 

BL.\CKFRIAltS  BRIDGE,  one  of  the  six  magnificent 
bridges  built  over  the  Thames  within  the  cities  ot  Tendon 
and  Wotmiiistcr,  and  the  third  in  point  of  date.  The 
bridge  takes  it»  name  from  the  circumstance  of  a  monastery 
ef  Block  Friara  having  oxiatod  near  ita  aila.  The  north 


end  of  the  bridge,  whleh  ia  situated  in  the  city  of  Londs^ 
oeenpios  what  was  formerly  the  mouth  of  the  Fleet  ditch , 
the  sondi  end  is  situated  m  the  borough  of  Soutbvark. 
This  structure,  which  was  budt  by  the  late  Robert  Mylne 
consists  of  nine  elliptical  arches,  of  which  the  centrml  arch 
is  1 00  and  the  side  arches  70  feet  span.  Tlw  whole  loigA 
ia  103»  ieet.  The  hieodth  of  the  oBniag»«agr  aa  S8  Im^ 
and  «he  fntinvt  y  iMt  «Mh.  On  Ikn  ovMmb  «r 


pim  na  two  lonie  oolanms  supporting  an  entaUntorab  m 
wbidi  ia  a  platfbrm  fimning  a  projecting  reeesa ;  and  dbom 

on  a  blocking  course  is  a  massive  balustrade,  which  with  tka 
entablature  of  the  columns  is  carried  along  the  whole  extant 
of  the  bridge.  Tlie  greatest  height  of  the  bridge  from  the 
level  of  the  caissons  on  which  the  piers  are  laid  to  the  top 
of  the  balustrades  is  about  70  flbek.  The  road-way  is  very 
staepk  the  indination  being  in  bom  plaoea  1  in  16.  The 
first  atone  is  Mated  by  Pennant  to  llate  been  laid  on  the 
30th  of  October,  1760,  but  according  to  the  'Narrative 
hereaAer  quoted,  on  the  3l8t.  Though  the  bridge  ia  said 
to  have  been  completed  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1768.  it  was  not  entirely  flnishM  until  1770;  and  the  a^ 
proaches  and  embankments,  whiili  wan  very  OKtenaivn  and 
attended  with  great  difiottltieib  vwB  oaniod  on  tat  aavanl 
succecHling  years. 

From  ,\  Narrative  loftlfid  to  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  conimon-eouneil  of  London,  dated  May  14, 
178-1,  we  learn  several  facts  conneeted  with  the  building  of 
Blackfriara-bridge.  which,  as  tbay  am  not  genenlly  knov^ 
it  may  be  well  to  givo  hero  in  a  eondensed  nnn. 

The  city  undertook  to  open  a  new  bridge  while  the  im- 
provements of  the  old  London- bridge  were  being  carried  on. 
A  report  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  common- counat 
in  1764,  and  a  design  by  Mr.  Dance,  the  surveyor  to  the 
city  works,  with  an  estimate  amounting  to  1M,95#I*  0K« 
elnaiva  of  the  approacLaa  and  the  ospanaa  flfpOing. 

In  1736  aoeeessftil  apptieatien  waa  made  to  parliament, 
and  a  grant  of  a  reversionary  toll,  with  power  to  borrow 
160,0(10/.  upon  the  creiiil  thereof,  were  obtained  ;  and  twelve 
aldermen  and  twenty  -four  cummon  eouncillors  WWB  Mbi^ 
quently  appomted  to  carry  the  act  into  efleet. 

On  ar^rount  of  the  aeanqrtooans  of  the  oity,  and  probably 
the  difficulty  of  raising  money,  it  being  war  time,  it  was  a 
matter  of  consideration  whether  the  bridge  should  be  of  wood 
or  stone,  or  both.  A  public  proposition  was  eventually 
made  for  a  loan  of  144.000/.,  and  the  subscribers  were  to 
have  the  city  seal  for  their  security.  This  proposition  was 
M  eagoriy  embcaoed,  that  in  seventeen  daya  the  whole  of 
the  anoaeriBtiona  wareflUled  up ;  and  1 9.000iL  van  avaatnallf 
added  to  the  fund,  from  the  fines  levied  on  thflOO  who  re- 
Aised  to  ser\'e  the  office  of  sheriff.  To  diminbh  the  ex- 
penses, tile  committee  acted  williout  Ae  or  reward,  and  by 
their  prudent  economy,  12,806/.  \t.  6d.  was  added  to  the 
general  fiind.  Tlie  bridge  was  advertiaod  a*  apan  ftr  MB- 
patition;  •ndthedinwingaandinodaiaw«waantin«itha 
4tb  Oct.  1759. 

An  objcrtion  l>eing  made  to  the  elliptical  form  of  the 
an-lies  in  the  design  pn^sented  by  Mr.  Mylne.  as  defi- 
cient in  strength  and  stability,  the  objection  was  directed 
to  be  laid  before  eight  competent  gentlemen.  In  17C0 
these  gentlemen  determined  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mylne.  The 
form  of  his  arch  was  then  considered  not  only  best  adapted 
to  the  navigation  at  all  times  of  tide,  without  raising  lue 
carfiuge-way  to  an  ini oi>\ enient  heignt.  but  also  much 
stronger  than  the  semicircular  arch  constr\icted  in  the 
common  way,  whibt  at  the  same  time  lu  gieat  width  mn- 
deied  lower  pion  aoaoMacy.  Mr.  Mjrlna  vna  i 
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eboMH  MirveTor  on  the  27th  of  Febroarj,  1760.  The 
IbundaUoiu  ortbe  jnen  were  piled,  to  guild  agaiiiit  ft  hStan 
like  that  which  occurred  in  one  of  the  arches  of  Westminster 

bridge;  but  the  caisMns  on  wbieb  the  piers  are  laid  are 
t  insiderubly  distorted.  The  bridjto  was  placed  as  near  aK 
possible  at  right  angles  to  the  stream  of  ebb  and  dood. 

TlM  Mdfi  ilNlf  cart  bat  before  it  was  opened 

«  Umfomy  waj  hr  fumnpn  Miriad  ramie  the 
erebei,  by  whieh  \7i7L  wis  edded.  The  telel  eKpeme  wu 
however  so  nuu  li  increased  by  the  embankments  and  ap- 
proaches, that  it  vns  cstimatt-d  in  1766  at  232,186/.  12*.  6dL. 
and  amouiitiil  in  the  end  to  nearly  300,000/.  The  shares 
were  about  the  same  time  boueht  up  by  govenuaeDt.  end 
the  bridge  made  free  to  the  publie  1^  ue  leaovtl  of  tiie 
toll  whieh  had  been  placed  on  it. 

The  soft  nature  or  Portland  stone,  of  which  the  bridge  is 
built,  and  its  unfitness  for  water-works,  will  satisfactorilr 
account  Tor  the  decay  of  the  pierg  and  cutwaters,  as  well 
a.H  of  many  of  the  arcn>!itones.  The  attention  of  the  city  au- 
thoritiee  beviog  been  called  to  the  dilepideled  state  of  the 
bridge,  Messrs.  Walker  and  Barges,  engineers,  were  em- 
ployed to  survey  it,  and  from  their  report,  read  at  a  common- 
council  held  on  the  25th  of  April,  1833,  it  appeared,  that 
the  works  above  low  watei-  would  cost  60,000/.  repairinpf, 
and  30,UU0/.  would  be  required  for  piUng,  coffer-dams,  and 
secoitog  the  fbundatfem.  The  linindations  were  examined 
by  neuuof  Deane's  jMtent  helmet,  and  a  fiill  detail  of  the 
state  of  the  works  is  given  in  the  report 

An  act  of  parliament  was  immediately  applied  for  and 
obtained,  and  the  works  of  repair  begun,  under  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Burges's  direction,  early  in  the  followincr  tea- 
■on.  In  these  toe  chief  oiyeot  baa  been  to  protect  the 
fcandatioiis  flmm  the  efteta  of  tbe  iiweaaad  depdi  and 
s(*our  of  tbe  river  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  old 
London  bridge,  by  a  casing  of  pile:*  round  the  piers,  covered 
with  masonry;  and  generally  to  restore  the  de<a)e<l  parts 
iif  the  superstructure.  The  architectural  character  of  the 
i  ridge  bas  not  been  materially  interfered  with,  the  only 
altemjoBa  eontemplated  being  that  tbe  eatwaters  are  to  be 
widened  and  made  higher,  and  to  be  bnflt  of  granite ;  the 
c  dumns  are  to  be  shortened,  which  will  improve  them,  as 
thoy  are  now  higher  than  the  rules  of  architecture  admit; 
and  the  present  balMtnde  veawvedp  and  a  plain  panfot 
aubstitated. 

Qroat  ingennihr  baa  been  dbplayed  in  Am  method  of 

restoring  the  defective  arch-stones.  The  aperture  to  l)e 
filled  up  being  wider  at  the  back  part  than  the  front,  causes 
difficulty  in  efficiently  repairing  arches  so  dilapidated  ;  for 
although  a  few  stones  may  be  repaired  in  an  indifferent 
manner,  and  may  not  affect  the  stubtlity  of  tbe  struetttre, 
jret,  when  a  foiutb  of  tbe  whole  soffit  has  to  be  m|daeed,  as 
has  been  done  in  ibe  Snrrer  aroh,  it  is  of  tiie  greatest  im- 
portance that  each  stone  which  is  inserted  should  do  tbe 
duty  of  the  one  whieh  was  originally  there.  This  objeot  is 
attained  by  the  plan  adopted. 

Tbe  broken  or  decayed  parts  of  the  arch-stones  are  gene- 
rally cut  out  to  the  depth  of  flfteen  inehes.  AAer  the  old 
vork  has  been  properly  prepared,  tbe  space  is  filled  up  with 
two  stones  or  thicknesses  instead  of  one.  The  one  first  laid, 
which  wo  will  call  the  lower  stone,  is  thicker  at  the  back 
than  at  the  front  by  rather  more  than  tbe  difference  of  the 
liei^'hta  of  the  front  and  back  part  of  the  whole  oourae  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  Suppoee  the  eooite  to  be  fitted  in  ia 
two  ftet  five  mehee  high  in  fkont,  and  two  Ibet  six  inchea 
at  the  back,  the  lower  stone  is  made  one  foot  fivo  inches 
hinh  on  the  face,  and  one  foot  six  and  a  hall  inches  at  I 
ihv.  back.  The  other  stone  will  then  require  lo  be  thinner 
behind  than  before,  and  in  the  case  supposed  will  be  twelve 
inches  in  front  and  eleven  and  a  half  behind ;  or,  in  other 
wotdSi  it  ia  a  stone  wedge  fifteen  incbaa  deep,  with  a  drangbt 
of  half  an  ineli,  wbieb,  when  driven  back,  eavaee  the  two 
thicknesHos  to  take  a  bearing  with  the  old  work. 

In  the  centre  of  the  be<l  of  this  upper  stone  a  hole  is 
t>ored,  into  which,  previous  to  its  being  driven,  is  put  a  cir- 
cular stone  plug,  tapering  from  the  middle  towards  each 
end ;  to  this  ping  a  cord  is  attadied,  which  peaam  thioogh 
a  hole  drilled  flrom  the  chamfer  outside  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  large  hole,  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  tne  stone 
pUi^'.  By  this  means  the  plug  is  kept  steady  during  the 
operation  of  driving.  When  tbe  upper  stone  has  been 
driven  into  its  place,  the  cord  is  loosened,  and  the  pbig  fidls 
half  ita  length  into  a  holab  whieh  haa  been  made  t»  wmtfe 
itiinthelMmr 


the  Ufcaj  iif  the  kiotir  tn  tKat  ntrftn.] 

When  it  is  necessary  to  replace  a  stimc  hiu'h  up  in  ihe 
arch  (for  instance,  a  part  of  ttie  key-eour-e),  as  the  plug 
which  connects  the  two  thicknesses  lies  horizontally  and 
cannot  t  ill  mto  its  place,  the  workmen  are  obliged  to  bore  a 
small  hole  from  the  chamfer  to  the  back  of  the  large  bole  in 
the  thickest  stone,  tbroogb  wbidi  they  pass  another  cord 
whieh  is  fastened  to  the  other  end  of  (he  plug.;  A  small 
:.'roove  IS  made  in  the  beds  of  s-tuiic  to  prntcf-i  the  .<ithng 
while  the  wedge  stone  is  driven  h 'toi-.  \\h;<  li  iKsing  done, 
it  is  only  necessarv  to  loose  one  cord  and  pull  the  other*  and 
the  plug  is  immematdy  brought  tarto  tbe  liole  in  the  otlier 
stone.  By  this  means  the  two  stones  are  so  connecte<!  tliat 
It  is  impossible  Itar  one  to  come  out  without  the  other,  i  he 
annexed  Booliona  of  the  aloneawill  make  thie  mon  intal- 
Ugibie. 


Figure  A  shows  a  stone  just  ready  to  be  driven  to  its 

Elaee ;  1  is  the  wedge  in  which  tbe  plug  a  is  kept  steady 
y  a  eoid  vliiob  oomee  thnmgb  a  hole  to  the  chamfer, 
and  is  made  fbst  round  a  pieee  of  wood  at  2 ;  3  is  the 

other  half  already  set,  with  its  holo  A  to  receive  the  plug 
when  1  is  driven  home;  5  is  a  wciglu  (most  commonly  a 
mason's  chisel)  which  keeps  the  cord  tight  that  is  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  plug  marked  a,  by  which  it  is  drawn  into 
the  bole  4.  Figure  B  shows  a  stone  fini^ied,  wiUi  the  plug 
drawn  into  the  hole  of  tbe  stone  which  was  flmt  set  Soft 
mortiir  is  then  forced  through  the  hole  6  so  as  to  flU  up  tbe 
whole  of  the  spa<  c  round  about  the  plug,  whioh  hrinf  ihpi 
imbti<tded.  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  move. 

To  ascertain  if  toe  plug  is  in  its  proper  place,  a  piece  of 
iron  with  a  Joint  is  psssed  into  the  hole  lioted  figpm  the 
upper  ehamftr,  wbieb,  if  it  enter  Into  the  boie,^»roves  that 
the  plug  is  in  its  proper  place.  If  tbe  plug  cannot  be  got 
in,  which  rarely  happens,  the  upper  pieee  of  stone  has  to 
be  cut  out  ag.iin. 

In  each  of  tiie  piers  there  will  be  nearly  10,000  cabie 
feet  of  granite.  Four  dams  in  all  are  to  be  fbrined.  The 
quantity  of  timber  in  that  round  the  fifth  pier  is  nlraut 
30.000  onbie  (bet,  the  sheet-piling  consi!,tiim  ul  iialt^  timbers. 
The  opproaches  to  the  bridge  on  both  sides  are  int.  luled 
to  be  improved  by  being  made  less  steep.  The  eornico 
line,  which  is  now  Tsry  irregular,  is  to  be  altered  so  aa 
to  be  flatter  than  at  | 
bridge,  but  thiO] 
preserve  the 

be  in  ihcmseh'es,  are  not  of  that  Milue  whu  ii  the  proposed 
alteration  would  have  been  to  tlie  public,  t  .Wirmtirr  re^ 
Jcrri'd  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Common 
Council,  14th  May,  1784,  MS. ;  Report  \,f  Common  Coumm 
ctl  on  Black/rian  Bridge  Bmbemkmmt  and  Surrtif  Roadt, 
1784,  HS.i  PeuHBt't  XomlMi;  B^t  to  tka  Gmmm 


tian  at  pwaant.  It  was  pcopoaad  lo  widen  ihn 
la  pwjeet  hae  been  abandoned,  iirom  a  wiah  to 

eofumns,  which,  however  beautiful  they  may 
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Btaekjrian  Bridsf,  pretrnlfd  1!>th  April  18^3;  Plant. 
RlevaHont,  and  S^tiom  0/  the  Marhint-^  and  flmttring 
u*ed  in  erectifig  Blac\friar$  Bridge,  dratrn  and  engraved 
R.  Haldipin,  Clerk  <^  the  Work,  7  large  rolio  plates, 
tendon,  1766.)  Two  fine  folio  prinu,  tbowing  the  oen- 
terinf^  of  the  arches,  executed  under  the  •uperintendence  of 
Mr.  Mylne,  were  publiihcd  in  1764  and  1766,  one  engraved 
by  Rooker,  tlie  otiier  hy  Piranesi.  There  is  also  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  bridge,  published  by  Taylor.  London.  The  ori- 
ginal drawings  for  tnc  bridge,  and  papers  connected  with  its 
hiatory,  «n  in  tbejpoHaNioD  of  a  j>rivate  gentleman. 

BLACKHBATH.  «1m  mm*  of  •  hundred  in  the  lath 
of  Sutton-at  Hone,  county  of  Kent.  This  hundred  i«  called 
in  Domesduy  Book  the  hundred  (/  Grenviz,  or  Greenwich, 
but  it  did  n ut  1  retain  this  denomination,  for  we  find  it 
called  bv  ita  preieot  name  in  the  7th  of  Edward  I.,  the 
kfaif  iMng  dmi  iMd  of  it.  The  hundred  contains  the  fol- 
bnriiig  pwidiM:^^  miieii  ttf  DopUord  ai  Uaa  in  Kant; 
Graenwteh;  Charlton;  Woolwich;  Bltliani;  Loe;  Lewis- 
ham  ;  ;md  part  of  CliisV-liur'^t.  The  fine  elevated  heath 
which  pives  name  to  tlie  hundred  adjoins  to  the  south  of 
Orceiiwirh,  in  which  rnri^ih  it  chiotly  lies.  Qlthtnigh  it  also 
extends  into  those  of  I.ewisham.  I^-e,  and  Charlton;  being 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length  fr-jni  cast  to  west,  by 
tlirae46ujrt]M  of  a  mile  in  bieadth  fimo  noctJi  to  south.  The 
dinet  diitanoe  of  its  neamt  part  tram  8t  Paul's,  London, 
is  five  miles  S.  E.  There  are  several  fine  prospcets  from 
difiSrent  parts  of  this  plain,  which,  together  with  its  elovated 
situation,  haii  occasioned  a  (;reat  number  of  elej^atU  villus 
to  be  ereote<l  upon  it.  Its  name  of  Blacklu  uth  is  derived, 
•s  some  consider,  from  the  appearance  of  the  soil,  or,  as 
Others  think*  from  iu  blesk  aitoation.  The  last  conjecture 
of  course  assumes  that  black  is  a  eomiption  of  bleak.  On 
this  heath  is  dug  a  kind  of  gravel,  which  is  mueli  in  re- 
Que&t  fur  making  gardt-a-walkit.  The  Roman  roiul  from 
London  to  Dover  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  Blackheath 
nearly  in  tbe  same  direction  with  the  pment  rood.  Dr. 
Plot  says  that  its  course  appeared  very  plainly  in  his  time ; 
but  the  surface  of  the  heath  has  been  so  much  altered  of 
late  years  that  little  or  no  trace  of  such  a  road  can  now  be 
discovered.  Many  R  iinan  antiquities  have  however  been 
found  on  the  edge  of  the  heath,  particularly  in  that  part 
neuMt  to  Oreenn  ich ;  and  Mme  tumidi  or  iMixom  of  large 
dimeosioM  still  exist 

In  tbe  early  part  of  th«  eleventh  centnry  tiie  Danes 
(wha<ie  fleet  lay  off  Greenwich)  appear  to  have  remained 
encamped  for  some  time  at  Blackheath,  whcnrc  they  made 
excurijioDs  into  t!ie  interior  of  Kent,  cotnmittinjf  dreadAil 
ravages  wherever  they  went.  In  one  of  tiie»e  excursions 
thev  spoiled  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  carried  nwmy  the 
nebMshop  (Alphege).  whom  they  detained  Ibr  leviral 
months  in  their  camp,  tiid  in  the  end  stew,  on  his  rofhsing 
to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  random.  In  1831  Wat 
Tyler,  .lack  Straw,  and  John  Ball,  remained  for  mmf»  time 
encamped  on  the  heath  with  their  numerous  adherents. 
Jack  Cade  occupied  the  same  pomtion  twice  in  14  SO;  and 
in  February  the  fbllowing  ycrt,  the  king  was  met  on  the 
Mtnespot  by  a  large  body  of  Cade's  followers  in  their  shirts, 
who  eraved  his  pardon  on  their  knees.  The  same  king 
(Henrj'  VI.)  in  l-lS'i  encamped  upon  Blackhtath  wlni« 
preparuig  lu  with»tand  the  forces  uf  the  duke  of  Vurk 
(afterwards  Edward  IV.).  In  1497  the  Cornish  reUds, 
heeded  by  Lord  Audley.  pitched  their  tents  on  Blaoklieatb. 
where  Henry  VII.  gave  them  battle,  defeating  them  with 
great  slaughter,  and  taUog  priMOen  their  cbi^  vheware 
afterwards  executed. 

Besides  these  mcluncholy  occurrences  mar  v  co'-'ly  pa- 

CnU  and  joyous  meetin^rs  have  btH'n  held  upon  Blaek- 
tht  in  eonseqoence  of  its  being  customary  for  the  lord 
nejer  end  oorporation  of  London,  end  aomefunes  even  Ibr 
the  Uny  end  eourt,  to  proeeed  so  fbr  in  order  to  five  the 
meeting  to  illustrious  P>reitrners  from  the  continent,  or  to 
other  great  or  popular  personnpes  who  had  been  abs«nt. 
Thus  Henr}-  IV.,  about  the  end  of  NOO,  nmt  on  Bliickheatli. 
in  great  state,  the  em|ioror  of  Constantinople,  Michael 
PalsBologus,  who  can  e  to  solicit  bis  assifttanco  against  the 
Torkish  saltan,  B^aiet.  Hither  proceeded  the  lord  mayor 
■ttd  eldemen  of  London,  with  400  citizens  attired  in  scarlet, 
with  red  and  white  hoods,  on  Nov.  l  :tth,  141 5,  to  meet  their 
victorious  roonaicn  on  his  return  from  France  after  tbe 
mtile  of  Agincourt,  and  from  hence  conducted  him  to  the 
metmpelis  with  hmd  ■eclemstiops.    Tbe  nest  yeer  the 


same  pate  pweeslBil  agam  te  WmMiwHi  «•  m»» 

rm:eror  Sigismund,  wlv>  r  nne  to  mediate  a  peace  betwete 
France  and  Bnglnnd,  tmd  wa*  escorted  by  the  eitiz«tls  to 
Lambeth,  where  he  wag  met  by  the  kinjj.  In  1-1  "4  the 
municipal  authorities  clothed  in  scarlet,  and  S''U  citizens  ia 
murrey  gowns,  met  Edward  IV.  on  lilai  k'neuth  on  his 
torn  from  Fmace.  In  the  mifn  «f  Henrv  VIIL  a 
solemn  embassy  fhim  Ptniiee^  consisting  of  tbe  fttoaital  el 
France,  the  bishop  of  Paris,  and  otliers,  with  1-200  per!ion» 
in  their  train,  were  met  liere  by  the  lord  admtr^  o/  Eny 
land,  with  a  brilliant  retinu<^  of  above  600  persons.  In  tbe 
•ame  year  Cardinal  Cainpejuii  arrived  in  England  ae  legale 
ttom  the  pope,  and  was  received  with  great  pomp  end  eei«« 
mony  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  a  great  number  of  pre- 
lates, knights,  and  gentlemen,  who  conducted  bim  to  a 
magnificent  tent  of  cloth  if  u  Id,  where  he  put  on  iun  cardi- 
nal's drMs.  eiliced  with  ermine,  and  rods  on  in  uiueh  state 
to  London,  This  procession  was  however  greatly  surpajacu 
in  splendour  by  that  which,  in  Januanr*  1M0<I,  attended 
the  meeting  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  cf  Clevas, 
which  took  place  on  the  heath,  where  a  ina^niflceiit  ttni 
had  been  pitclwsd  for  her  reception.  The  kinn.  who 
Greenwich,  proceeded  through  the  park  to  meet  her,  and 
afterwards  conducted  her  to  Gr^nwieb,  wtiere  they  were 
married.  Besides  the  immediate  reunueeef  the  kiii^  and 
prinems,  and  nearly  all  tim  fbmale  aohiUty  and  other  la<lies, 
there  were  present  1200  eitiiensand  otiien  clad  in  velvet, 
with  chain-^      j  M 

There  ar»  *vo  episcopal  i  hapels  in  Blackheath.  one  in  the 
parish  of  (aiwisham,  and  the  other  in  the  oxtraparocbtal  difr 
triet  of  Kidbrook.  AtUmning  to  the  heath  on  the  east  is 
Morden  College,  fonnaad  by  8ir  John  Mnrden,  a  Turkey 
merchant,  for  the  support  of  decayed  merchants,  fur  wlioi^e 
benefit,  among  all  the  benevolent  mtahlishments  of  Luuduu, 
no  provision  had  previouhly  been  m  i  l  '  S  r  ,Iohn  erected 
the  college  in  his  own  hielime.  It  u  a  apacious  brick  atnie- 
ture,  with  two  small  wings,  having  oomen  and  eomioes  o 
atone.  The  buildings  fbrm  an  inner  nttadrangle.  surrotioded 
by  a  piasza ;  and  tnera  la  a  ehainl  a4}oining,  together  with 
aoemelcry,  ifor  the  members  of  the  college.  Over  the  front 
are  the  statues  of  Sir  John  Morden  and  his  lady,  and  the 
ball  conlainit  their  portraits,  and  that  of  Queen  Anne.  Sir 
John  d!<'d  in  but  the  fuundatiun  did  not  emoj' the 

full  t  i  '  fit  of  his  bequest  until  the  death  of  bii  bay  IB 
1721.  The  ptoperiy  which  produced  about  ISOO/Lper  aonma 
aerecal  yean  smea,  now  produoas  about  SoOOf.  T1iego*em> 
mentot'^tho  institutitm  is  vested  in  seven  trustees,  pmprie- 
toni  of  India  .Stock,  who  nominate  the  pcnsuuiers,  and  ap- 
point tlie  treasurer  and  cliaplaiii.  The  salarv  of  both  otlioers 
is  50/.  per  annum,  besides  the  ibundre^s  endowment  tot 
the  cbapia.u,  .vh.ch  at  present  yields  him  nearly  700/.  a 
year ;  and  they  have  both  apartmmts  in  the  college,  where 
they  aa  wsll  aa  the  pensioners  must  reside,  except  in  case  of 
sickness ;  but  no  other  persons  may  reside  or  lod;re  on  the 
premise*.  The  pensioners,  who  are  about  tarty  iU  uuuiber, 
mu»t  be  upwards  of  fifty  years  old.  Each  of  them  receives 
tl.  per  month,  and  has  a  convenient  apartment ;  but  tliey  all 
take  tlicir  meals  together  at  a  common  table.  Their  ex- 
penaes  in  medieine,  coals,  candles,  washing,  and  attend - 
anae,  are  defirayed  from  the  funds  of  the  college.  The 
original  endowment  faaa  bami  iowhat  eolarfadby  addi> 
tiunal  benefactions. 

Blackheath  has  two  proprietary  schooU  for  boys,  and 
there  ate  several  small  schools  supported  bf  resident 
gentry.  (Hasted's  HiHory  of  K«nt ;  Lymns  s  Etivirottt 
London,  &e.) 

BI..\CK  JACK,  a  name  bv  wliieh  ciDC>bleDde  is  com- 
moniv  known  to  the  Entrlish  miner.s. 

BLACK  LEAD.    [See  Pi.umbaoo.] 

BLACKLOCK.  THE  REV.  THOMAS.  D.D..  a  divine 
of  the  EstaUiahfld  Church  of  Saotland.  and  a  wrifeat  el 
poetry,  was  bora  at  Annan,  in  17gl.  Belbre  he  was  sht 
months  old  lie  lost  his  si^'ht,  unil  it  uas  partly  to  this  nus- 
fortune  that  he  owed  his  future  di»tineiion.  Beiii)^  pre- 
cludi'd  tVoin  the  usual  i;njoymriits  of  youth,  lie  unbilled  a 
Stronger  love  of  learning,  which  his  lailier,  who  was  a 
tradesman  of  an  intelligent  mind,  took  pains  to  gratify  hy 
reading  to  his  son  the  works  of  the  liest  authors.  IIis 
father  did  not  possess  the  means  of  ^ivin^  h;s  son  a  liWral 
e<iucation,  but  notwilhstandinii  tiiis  d  s.cl  >  nla^rc  his  intcl- 
ItKiual  progress  was  very  rapid,  and  tl.e  mental  caticentra- 
tion  wliich  his  loss  of  sight  occsaioncd  became  habitual 
to  him.  At  an  early  age  ne  acauired.  seme  koavledgie  of 
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tito  L^tin  language  from  his  moro  fortunate  companions 
who  attended  the  ^;rammar-sciiooI,  and  in  his  twelfth  year 
lie  produced  y^nvi  svhich  indicated  con»iderabIo  talent. 
Wb«a  he  hid  teachod  hia  tmntioth  year  hia  liftar  was 
aniiMl  t»  ft  man  abova  Im  own  nak  of  life,  and  young 
Blaekloek  now  enjoyed  tha  adTBVtaga  of  mixing;  with  more 
iiitclli}j;t'iit  MK'icty.  Hi»  father's  death,  '  h  ; nrred  nut 
lon;^  aiUrwani*,  appears  to  have  alTefcU.'d  luiu  m  an  extra- 
urduxauy  degree.  During  his  Ufe  he  had  exerted  lamscll  in 
the  iBOst  lander  manner  to  prevent  his  son  tVom  feclin;; 
the  utOMMt  extant  of  his  privation ;  and  by  never  suUenng 
liim  to  go  out  of  his  aij;ht  without  a  guide,  he  had  unfor- 
tunately encouraged  a  timidity  of  disposition  to  which,  under 
rlirt'cTcut  management,  he  would  most  probably  huve  been  a 
titrang^er.  In  a  poem  entitled  '  A  Soliloquy,'  written  aflur 
the  death  of  his  father,  Blacklock  expresses  himself  with 
muck  feaiioflj,  but  with  piety  and  reaignation.  on  hit  helpless 
oondition.  Having  been  introdneed  to  Jh.  Stotenien,  a 
physician  of  Kdinhurgh,  this  gentleman  was  «o  much  struck  j 
with  Blacklouk's  talents  that  he  offered  to  lake  npun  him-  i 
self  the  rl)ac^;o  of  Ins  education;  and  in  con^'fjuence  of 
this  liberality  he  commenced  his  studies  at  the  Edinburgh 
Grammar  School  in  1 741,  but  they  were  interrupted  in  1745 
by  the  Rebellion,  when  he  returned  to  bis  friends  at  Dum- 
fnes.  He  had  in  this  interval  made  gratifying  progress, 
«Mld  publislied  a  \  iliinie  of  pix-try,  uiul  haviiij^  been  intro- 
duced to  the  family  of  the  lord  provoat,  vnhvuti  wife  was 
a  native  of  Franco,  he  had  acQuire<l  the  French  language 
during  the  intercourse  to  whicti  it  led.  Whan  affairs  had 
resumed  their  ordinary  course,  be  returned  from  Dutnfries, 
where  he  had  ailvanianeously  spent  his  time  in  the  society  of 
iudividuals  of  more  than  ordniary  intelligence  and  acquire- 
rutiiits.  and  continuing;  his  vtudles  for  six  years  lunger, 
mude  hitnsolf  master  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. He  was,  in  addition,  a  proficieut  in  music,  of 
whieh  he  wat  putleiihtfl/  fond.  In  17M  a  laoond  edition 
«f  hta  fMieraa  waa  eatled  (w,  and  a  4to.  edition  was  ptibtished 
in  Ix)ndon  by  subscription  in  175C,  when  Davi  !  I'liuie  and 
Mr.  Spence,  proiW:>M>r  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  puriieuiarly  cx-  , 
•rted  thcniiielves  to  promote  his  interests.  , 

Having  coinplctcu  his  studies  at  the  University,  be  was  j 
licensed  in  I75<J  as  a  minister  of  the  Cfospel.  In  1762  he 
married,  and  immediately  alter  was  ordatned  minister  at 
Kircudbright  in  consequence  of  a  crown  presentation.  Owing 
ho  <  .ri  to  the  hostiiity  of  his  (lock  to  this  mode  of  churcii 
patronat^c.  and  also  to  the  i^tyle  of  his  preachiiiK>  which  was 
too  refined  and  philosophical  for  uncuUinited  tastes,  be 
gave  up  the  Uviog  ailer  uaving  held  it  two  fears  amidat  dr> 
eomstanoes  very  painful  to  his  lensitiTe  mind.  The  smalt 
annuity  which  ho  accepted  in  its  place  was  scincly  sufTi- 
cicnt  for  his  support,  and  m  retiring  to  Ktlinhurgii  ni  1704, 
he  opened  his  house  for  the  reception  of  a  few  youn^  gen- 
tlemen as  boarders,  to  whose  studies  and  improvement  he 
directed  his  attention  with  mueh  woeeas.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  continued  fi>r  twenty-three  years,  until  1 787,  when 
Uw  state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  withdraw  fh>m  these 
duties.  He  died  after  about  a  week's  ilhicss  July  7,  1791. 
The  desn'ee  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  had  been  conferred  on  him 
in  irtib  l>y  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

lu  private  life  Dr.  Blacklock  waa  distinguiabed  bv  the 
great  miUnesa  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  wbien  not 
fevcn  the  nervous  irritability  to  which  lit  ns  svil  jcrt  could 
afff<*t,  by  bis  ardent  love  of  kno«  led^'e,  aiul  oy  the  simplicity 
iii  i  i.iudesty  of  his  character.  Singular  as  it  tnu)  appear,  lus 
pociU!)  abound  with  faithful  deiM^ripiions  of  natural  scenery. 
Dr.  Blaekloek  himself  could  not  account  for  Uiis ;  and  having 
put  it  as  a  quaatmn,  '  How  shall  we  account  fur  the  same 
energy,  the  same  transport  of  description,  exhibited  by  those 
on  whose  minds  \  is, hie  oliiects  were  either  never  impressed, 
HI  have  been  eulnely  obliterated?'  he  confesses  his  in- 
ability to  reply  to  it  »ati»racturilv.  Tliis  aiioinHly  has  sinee 
been  explained  bv  Ptufessoc  Alison  in  his  '  Essays  oo 
Taste.'  Essay  2,  chnf,  S. 

Or.  Blacklock  was  not  onlr  a  poet  but  a  writer  on  philo- 
sophy and  theobgY.  The  following  is  a  list  uf  his  works  :— 
'  An  Essay  tuwarus  Universal  Etymology,  or  the  Analysis 
uf  a  S«utiiiice,'  8vo.  1756.  'The  Right  Improveuieut  of 
Time,'  a  sermon,  8vo.  1 76C  '  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity 
Compared.'  a  sermon.  1761.  Paraclesis,  or  Consolations 
dedueed  from  Naturil  and  Revealed  ReUgion.*  in  two  Dis- 
sertatiuHS  ;  the  firnt  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Cicero, 
now  rendered  into  English;  the  last  originally  composed  by 
Thomaa  BbMhtnck*  DJk  IM.  *  TWo  KieottiMn  on  th* 


Spirit  and  Evidences  of  Chrisliunity,  iraimkled  from  the 
French,  and  publithod  in  1768  without  his  name.  A 
PatiL^'vric  on  Great  Britain,'  a  poem,  fivo.  177.1.  'The 
Graham,  an  bwoie  poem,  in  four  cantot,  4to.  1774.  In 
1793  a  pusthnmooe  wlition  o'  t4i  aoems  waa  puUlshed  by 
Macheniie,  author  of  the '  Mst.  of  Feeling.*  with  a  Life  of 
Blacklo<  k.  In  addition  to  Spence  and  Mackenzie,  the  lire 
of  Blacklock  h  is  been  written  by  Dr.  Anderson  aiid  Mr. 
Gordon.    [See  Blind,  Education  of  thk.] 

BLACKMOKE,  SIR  RICHARD,  a  physidao.  poet, 
and  nu.-re'h>neuus  writer,  waa  the  son  of  an  attorney  at 
Corsham,  Wilts,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1650.  Tn 
his  thirteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  Schocl, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  remained  thirtcMi 
years.  After  this  it  i*  said  Uiat  he  was  for  some  time 
employed  as  a  schoofanMler,  He  then  made  a  tour  on 
the  continent,  in  the  conise  of  whtoh  be  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  the  University  of  Padua.  On  his  return  to 
Etij-hmd  he  was  cho-cii  K-llow  of  the  Rnyul  Culle^'-j  uf 
Physiciuns.  and  coianieuced  practice  in  the  nietropoUa. 
IIls  atiaihment  to  the  principles  of  the  RcvoUiiion  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  of  physician  to  W  ilham  111., 
and  he  was  for  some  tinw  ono  of  the  court  physicians  m  the 
succeeding  reigiu  He  wrc^  several  medical  treaci^cs,  none 
of  which  are  In  any  way  remarkable,  except  perhaps  one 
on  the  small-pox,  in  which,  unf  itunately  for  his  profes- 
sional fume,  he  combated  the  pruciice  of  inoculation.  Ho 
also  pubUshed  an  liist.iriral  work :  •  A  true  and  impartial 
History  of  the  Conspiracy  against  King  William  in  169S' 
The  numerous  poems  which  he  wrote  are  now  n«ttly  for- 
gotten. His  *  Prince  Arthur,'  an  heroic  poem  in  ten  books, 
reached  a  third  edition  in  169b.  The  following  year  he 
pubHshcd  •  Kinj;  Arthur,"  another  heroic  poem  in  t«ehe 
bookii.  Both  these  po«m3  were  published  in  folia  Besides 
the  above,  be  wrote  '  Eiisa.'  4  poem  in  ten  books,  also 
pnnted  in  folio;  '  the  RedeoBMr,*  •  poem  in  six  booka;  and 
*  King  iUfted.'  a  poem  in  twelve  book*.  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
marks that  *  the  first  of  his  tpic  poems  had  such  reputation 
as  enraged  the  cntic»;  the  second  at  least  known  enouglt 
to  be  ridiculed;  the  two  last  had  neither  friends  nor  ene- 
mies.' In  1  7(jO  he  published  '  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of 
Job,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture  in  1716,  two  volumes  of 
'  Essays ;'  in  17 18.  a  '  Collection  of  Poems.'  in  one  volume ; 
and  in  1721,  'A  new  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  fitted 
to  the  Tunes  used  in  Churches.*  Tn  ii  paper  aililrjessod  to 
the  king,  and  signed  by  the  two  archbishops  and  fifteen  of 
the  bishops,  this  work  was  strongly  recommended  on  account 
of  its  '  agreement  with  the  original  Hebrew,  and  its  clear- 
ness and  purity  of  English  style.'  In  1721  and  I72S  he 
wrote  ill  opposition  to  Arianistn  :  and  in  1728  he  publislicd 
a  work  entitled  '  Natural  The-ilo^'v,  or  Moral  Duties  con- 
sidered apart  from  Positive;  with  ^^oine  observations  on  the 
desirableness  and  necessity  of  a  Scriptural  Revelation.' 
Hie  '  Accomplished  Preacher,  or  en  sisav  upon  Divine 
Sloqueoee.'  waa  pubUshed  at  hia  ixpiHS  aetim  after  hia 
death,  whidi  took  place  October  8, 173>. 

Never  perhaps  was  any  ^^ t  'li  t!ie  object  of  such  general 
attack  by  his  cont«roporar.y»  as  Sir  Richard  Blackmore. 
Nearly  ail  the  wit»  of  his  day  seem  to  have  joined  in  this 
con fede racy.  One  topic  of  abuse  against  him  was  that  ho 
lived  111  Chc.ipsnU-.  whence  he  was  sometimes  called  '  the 
Cheapside  Knight,'  and  '  the  City  Bard.'  Sir  Samuel  Garth 
addresses  him  as  '  the  merry  poetaster  at  Sadler's  Hall  in 
Cbeapsido.'  He  was  considerea,  par  excellence,  as  the  poet 
of  dullness.  In  spite  of  these  railleries  ho  continued  to  put 
forth  his  '  heroic  poems,'  whioh  display  little  art  either  in 
their  plan  or  composition,  and  as  littlo  imagination.  His 
professed  object  being  '  to  engage  poetry  in  the  cause  of 
v  r  li I  ,'  !ie  ins  to  have  imagined  that  the  pr;tce<i  r>f 
laa^uagu  were  unworthy  of  his  attention.  The  age  had 
bcmm  to  show  strung  symptoms  ofdi>taste  for  the  bulky 
iblios  and  heavy  writings  of  a  preceding  period ;  and  this 
tendency  Sir  Kichanl  liimsclf  had  pointed  out  in  one  of 
hia  *  EuaySk'  when  he  remarks  that  *  even  volum.noiig 
nxnanoeB.  fb»  delight  of  the  past  age,  ere  no  longer  de- 
manded, but  1  c  1  ,  iie;»lected  lumber  in  the  j^h  pt,  wlile 
short  novels  aaJ  tales  are  become  the  common  entcr- 
tamment  of  those  who  are  pleased  with  fictions  of  that 
nature.'  Yet  he  must  have  imagined  that  hit  works  would 
be  exempt  from  the enueqnences  of  this  revolution;  and* 
confident  in  hia  own  powers,  he  continued  his  co«ns«,te> 
garding  the  attacks  of  his  opponents  wiUi  compnratlvo  eqi** 
ainUy.  The  intitttioD  oT hie  *8HKra  nfoa  Wit'mt  It 
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^^fftig'^<f  the  autbon  of  worlu  of  an  immoral  tendency,  and  i 
1m  Mu  ttis  opportunity  of  retaliating  on  hia  aMailants.  He 
almjB  npralMiil«d  with  iev«h»  tbe  Umdw  of  tbm  ata^ 
and*  though  no  Puritan*  lamantm  tho  limutioaanew  which 

meceeded  the  Re&taratlon.  It  wa»  probably  tiiis  course, 
rather  than  the  alleged  dullness  of  his  writjogb,  ihsii  occa- 
sioned the  ridicule  of  the  day  to  be  so  ttrougly  directed 
agauiflt  him.  The  *  (Jreattoo/  a  philosophical  poem,  is  not 
VBilMerving  of  commendation ;  indeed  there  are  several  im- 
portant testimonials  in  its  lidvour.  Addiioa  atatee  that  it 
was '  undertaken  with  ao  good  an  intontion,  and  «x«euted 
with  80  ^reat  a  mastery,  that  it  deserves  to  be  looked  upon 

one  of  tbti  aio»t  useful  and  uoble  piuduciioiis  m  our 
Soglisb  verse.'  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  '  lute  of  Blackinore,' 
M}«  that  if  he  had  wntlon  only  this  poem  it  *  would  have 
tnimnitied  him  to  poateritjr  omong  the  first  favourites  of 
the  En^^lish  Muse.*  At  a  later  day,  Cowper.  although  he 
confesses  that  Blarkmorc  has  '  written  more  absurdities  in 
Terse  than  a:  )  .mi.lt  of  our  country,'  acknowledges  that 
'  be  shines  in  his  poem  called  the  "  Lrealiou."  '  Since  this 
opinion  was  expressed  this  poem  has  been  gradually  sink- 
ing into  th«  noglaot  which  fihuskmoie'i  othor  wiitiogn  «x- 
|i«rteAo«d  uneh  KNNMT. 

In  November,  1713,  Sir  Richard  r omTrf-nrc  l  a  periodical 
paper,  called  the  'Lay  Monk,'  whicn  appeareu  mice  times 
a  week.  He  was  induced  to  undertake  ihis  pubhcuuuu 
fiom  a  belief  that  he  could  do  good  h}[  it;  but  it  onl^ 
reached  forty  numbers.  It  may  be  mentwilBd  lo  hb  Cfodlt 
that  the  purity  of  his  privalo  character  wu  novcr  once 
called  in  question  by  his  noit  bitter  crittot.  Hit  temper 
was  serious,  aud  he  was  a  firm  supporter  of  what  lln  oon- 
sidered  th<$  interests  of  virtue  and  rehgion. 

(JoboMMi'tXiMf  qftke  PoMi  Cowper'a  Utttrti  Biog, 
Brit.) 

BLACKNBS8.  ittutad  in  the  pwiab  «f  Canidcn  in 

Linlithgowshire,  is  a  small  sea-:<ide  village,  on  the  south 
hank  of  the  Forth,  four  miles  east  of  Borrowstouness,  five 
west  of  Queensterry,  and  about  eighteen  miles  west  from 
Edinburgh.  Biackxieais  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  sta- 
tion ;  a  stone  with  an  eagle  on  it,  and  a  Voapaflhui  of  gold 
havo  been  lEbund  there,  with  nttmeraua  axes,  pots,  and 
ieveml  vases,  evidently  Roman.  BhMknees  at  one  time 
was  t!ie  [yjti  of  Linlitb<,'o.v.  Blackness  Castle,  which  stands 
on  the  pouit  of  a  sinuil  peninsula  projecting  from  the  vil- 
lage into  the  Frith  uf  Foiih,  war^  the  principal  stale  prison 
in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  James  Vl.  At  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  England,  Blackness  was  one  of  the  four  forts 
agreed  to  be  kept  up  in  Scotland.  It  is  now  garrisoned  by 
a  uastcr-^'unner  and  barrack-master,  and  the  detaiecsare 
scarcely  worth  nutice,  consisting  merely  of  a  Wall  with  a  ftw 
port-boles  aud  two  irregular  lotty  towers. 

(Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  History,  Antient  and  Modern,  qf 
ike  Skeriffttbme  of  LitUitAgow,  ^  Edio.  1710;  Chalmers' 
CUMmwo,  vol  i.  Lend.  1807 ;  Chambers'  Gatttteer,  Bdin. 
1832;  Kusl  and  Wfsl  Viinrt,and  P'an  of  the  Caatle  of 
BUtekiie!*^,  King  s  Library.  British  Museum  ;  Smchiir  s  Sta- 
iiiticul  Arcnunt  of  Scatland,  vol.  i. ;  Sibiialil  s  Iheatium 
Smlue;  Sibbald's  Fortus,  Cohmee,  et  Caiteiia  homana, 
EdiiK  1811;  Siobald's  Historical  Enquiries  concern- 
tng  the  R<man  Monuments  and  Anti^uitUi  m  the  I/ortk 
Part     Britain,      Edin.,  1707.) 

BLACKPOOL,  a  wau  ring  place  on  the  coast  of  Lan- 
cashire, between  the  ffistuaries  of  the  Kibble  aud  W)re,  is 
a  village  and  chapel  ry  in  the  township  of  Lay  ton  with  War- 
teBdl,  in  the  psiiah  of  Bispliam.  and  in  the  hundred  of 
Amoundenets;  4  mUes  S.W.  of  Poulton,  9  mites  W.N.W. 
of  Kirkhara,  !8  miles  W.N.W.  of  Preston,  27  miles  S.W. 
of  Lania>.ter,  and  23S  miles  from  London.  The  dark 
peaty  coloured  pool,  from  w  hich  its  name  IS  derived,  is  at 
the  south  end  of  the  village,  near  a  house  called  Fox  Uall, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Tyldesleys,  but  now  a  farm-house. 

The  situation  of  Blackpool  gives  it  many  advaittages 
Offer  the  odier  watering  places  along  the  same  eoaat.  Its 
ele\ation  above  the  sea  ;u  '.  «•  v,  ati  r  is  considerable,  but  in 
very  hi(^h  tides  the  spray  Liiruwu  against  the  buildings 
that  run  along  the  parade.  On  a  favourable  day,  the  pro- 
montory uf  Furness,  the  Cumberland  bills,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Wales  aM  dbtiiwt^  vinUOf  and  at  tidies 
the  Isle  of  Man  may  be  seen. 

The  tide  does  not  recede  from  iBb»  ihore,  oppositalibevil- 
lage,  more  than  half  a  mile  ;  when  it  comes  in,  if  accom- 

Kied  with  wind,  the  toree  of  the  waters  is  so  great  that 
M  batB  fiNHiA  neoeawiy  to  wakm  an  sKiflcfal  baciiar  of 


stones  against  the  bank  to  pre\ent  Us  being  uadeiimir.ed. 
The  mruads  upon  the  high  clay  cliffs  that  lie  northwards  of 
the  village  towards  Norhceek,  also  in  the  parish  of  Bispbem, 
Aow  the  enerosehments  of  the  sea  in  this  diraelaoo.  Oa 
the  other  side  of  the  ffistuary  of  the  Ribblc,  near  Soutbport, 
the  contniry  operation  is  gi'ing  forward,  large  deposition* 
of  sand  being  made  there.  The  extent  of  these  encroach- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackpool  cannot  be  deari^ 
ascertained.  Tradition  states  that  a  Urge  stone,  which  ■ 
standiM  upon  the  sands  above  half  a  mUe  from  the  shon^ 
called  ftnny  Stone,  marks  the  spot  where  a  paUie-hoose 
formerly  stood.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
high  tides  occasionally  wash  down  considerable  poruons  of 
the  banks.  The  old  road  to  Bispham  has  long  disappcaiwl, 
and  parts  of  the  new  road  are  rapidly  following  it. 

Blackpool  is  recommended  to  visiters  by  the  line  hard 
sards,  AvA  by  the  healthy  bracing  air,  which  however  is  too 
keen  lur  persons  labouring  under  some  complaints.  Many 
of  the  native  inhubiuiits  attain  a  great  age.  The  shell 
banks  on  the  north  side  of  the  village  are  large  and 
numerous,  and  affeid,  along  with  aa  iounense  number  of 
the  more  eommon  ion%  marina  apaeiacna  not  tound  in 
any  other  locality.  The  day  and  uwfl  whieh  oompoae  the 
heights  north  of  Blackpool,  after  falling  down  and  being 
rolled  about  on  the  pebbles,  form  a  kind  of  pudding,  which, 
when  hardened  by  the  salt  w  atcr  and  the  air.  IkcoOICS  a 
stone,  and  is  oiten  used  for  gate-posts  by  the  farmers. 

The  hotels  are  large,  and  occupy  commanding  situa- 
tions facing  the  Rca.  In  the  same  line  with  them*  fear 
about  a  (quarter  of  a  mile,  is  a  number  of  lofty  houses, 
chiefly  for  the  accommotlatiun  of  visiters,  forming  a  long 
but  irregular  range  of  buildings  m  front  of  the  sd,  ui  the 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  edge  of  the 
Sleep  bank  that  keeps  off  the  tide.  On  the  water's  edge  of 
this  bank  is  a  broad  teRsoa-walk.  which  forms  tli«  diief 
promenade  of  the  plao^  between  whiidi  and  the  hoiiaea  is  a 

roud  for  carriapes. 

An  episcopal  place  of  worship  was  erected  here  in  1821, 
which  is  under  the  parochial  iurudirtion  of  Bispham.  There 
IB  dso  a  free-school,  w  here  toirtiy  boys  are  educated  on  the 
system  of  Dr.  Bell.  For  the  aceommodation  of  the  visiten, 
a  news-room,  a  co See- room,  and  a  library,  are  open  during 
the  season. 

The  whole  of  the  adjorent  country,  which  is  within  the 
district  called  the  Fyldc,  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the 
county  of  Lancaster.  No  trade  is  earned  on  in  the  viUa^Lrc , 
but  those  persons  who  are  not  engaged  in  attending  upoti  the 
visiters  find  emplovmont  in  the  fishing-boats,  or  in  the 
fields.  The  population  of  Blackpool  is  about  8U0.  exdusiw 
of  visiters,  who,  at  the  height  of  the  season,  amount  to  8M 
or  lOOU  more, 

BLACK  ROCK,  in  the  barony  of  Half  Rathdownc  and 
county  of  Dublin  in  ]reland,is  pleasantly  situated  about  mid* 
way  upon  the  railroad  lately  completed  between  Dublin  and 

King>town.  Flack  Rock  has  long  been  a  favnurite  watering- 
place,  but  the  iiicieased  facility  of  communication  is  now 
likely  to  give  the  a-Uantage  to  situations  farther  down  the 
bay.  The  town  has  nut  l.ittorly  been  on  the  increase,  though 
at  present  (1835)  it  is  improving. 

BLACKROD.  a  chapelry  and  eonsideiahle  manufactor- 
ing  village  in  the  |>ari!>h  of  Bolton-1e>Moor ;  it  stands  on  the 
edge  of  some  elevated  ground,  above  the  river  Douglas,  which 
forms  lU  boundary  on  the  N.E.  and  N,\V,,  alwut  hall  a 
mile  from  the  main  road  between  Bolton  and  Chorley, 
within  two  miles  of  Uorwicb,  seven  mdes  of  BoUou.  aud 
five  mile*  of  Choriey. 

Few  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  employed  in  aerwul- 
ture  for  many  ycurs.  In  the  census  of  1801,  out  of  1693 
persons,  1561  belonged  to  families  engaged  in  manufactures, 
and  the  proportion  appears  to  be  rather  increased  thau  di- 
minished k:  fkvour  of  trade  by  the  returns  of  1831,  when  th« 
population  waaS491peraoos.  The  people  are  employed  either 
m  nand»loom  weaTini;,  or  at  the  print  and  bleaeh-weriw  hi 
the  adjacent  village  of  Horwich.  Tliere  arc  no  cotton-millt 
or  iwwer-looms  in  the  place.  Nankeen*  were  formerly  the 
chief  article  of  manufacture,  but  latterly  many  other  sorts  ot 
cloth  have  been  introduced,  and  are  as  much  woven  the 
staple  article. 

Blackrod  is  a  place  of  great  antifui^.  being  the  site,  as 
some  suppose,  of  the  Roman  station  named  Cigeeitiai  by 
Antoninus,  and  Rtgodunum  by  Ptolemy:  Rigodunum  how- 
ever teems  more  likely  to  be  Ribcbeker  on  the  RibUr. 
The  iwda  fran  it  an  vistUa  in  all  diiMtionit  and  the  naaoi 
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af  MV«t»lTiUtt|Mtn«iiMiiMnal  of  tta«irf(n^ 

Fhers  is  a  etmmif  natun)  phenomenon  new  Hailejr  H»11, 

It  ihc  westera  end  of  the  townsbip.  in  what  iicallecl  the 
Siiriiintj  Well,  fioni  which  a  vapour  rises,  which  by  the 
ipplicalion  of  Are  will  produce  a  roiisiflerahle  llanic.  The 
.ower  part  of  the  towusthip.  called  the  Kcd  MoM»  has  never 
seen  brou((lit  into  cultivation,  uor  have  aajT  mttempts  been 
noade  until  lately  to  drain  it.  Experimentii  are  now  being 
trierl,  by  means  of  a  machine  propelled  by  Bteam,  to  effitet 
mch  adrain;i;j;e  as  will  restore  the  whole  tract  of  1,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  a  hundred  acres,  to  the  purpo:>es  of 
^riculture. 

The  town  preients  little  that  is  interesting ;  the  houses 
ITB  iiTeguhurfy  built  in  one  lon^  street,  and  gennrally  of  a 
nean  appearanre.  The  ehun  h,  the  only  plane  of  worship, 
jxcept  a  cbapi  l  boloii<,nii^  to  the  Woslcyan  Methodists,  is 
u)  aiuient  structure  (iuilii'ated  to  St.  C'athcriiie,  at  the  nurth 
Hid  of  tiie  village.  The  Itvtnt^  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
•ifl  of  the  >  icar  of  B(4tan.  in  the  deanery  of  MaiwheilMr* 
tad  in  the  archdeoconrf  and  diocese  of  Chester. 

There  is  a  fne  |9»^lnla^•ebool,  in  which  100  aeholata 
<.<Iur  Mteil.  The  income  is  returned  at  140^  4?,,  besides 
Miich  theru  are  three  exhibitions  to  Peiiibruki:  Colle{»e, 
Cambridge.  This  school  was  orif^inally  eiidowi-il  in  l;j68, 
>y  .John  Holm,  who  left  property  of  the  value  of  tU.  per 
ifiiiuiu  to  the  Rchool,  and  &L  per  annum  for  the  maintenance 
jf  a  scholar  at  the  College  of  St.  Mary,  now  Pembroke 
iTall.  Cambrid^'e,  vviiich  property  yields  at  present  80/.  per 
inniuii.  An  estate  which  was  be<jueathed  to  the  school  by 
'Elizabeth  Tiidebley  of  Bedford  lets  now  for  120/.  a  year. 

A  fair  is  held  at  Blackrod  annually,  on  the  first  Thursday 
iftcr  the  12th  of  July,  tat  toys,  smidl  wares,  &c.  Tliere  is 
lo  market;  the  inhabitanfa  attend  either  Bolton  or  Chorley. 
V  petty  sessions  is  hM  on«?  a  fortnight  at  Horwich,  where 
asea  of  a  trilling  nature  arc  heard,  but  the  more  important 
iiiMncss  connected  with  the  township  comes  bctbro  the 
>ench  of  mavislrates  at  Ho5ton.  (Raines's  Hittory  of  LaU' 
fishirf  ;  Conimuiiifali'in  Jntin  Laitcathire.) 

BLACK  StlA.  THE,  i»  said  to  have  teeeived  its  prasent 
iBine  ttom  the  Thrlts,  who,  being  aconetomed  only  to  the 
lavigation  of  the  ArchipeluL'!)  where  the  numerous  islands 
i»J  their  convenient  ports  ntfered  many  places  of  refuge  in 
use  of  daii^'er,  found  the  travcrsini;  of  suc-li  an  open  ex- 
•anse  uf  watei',  which  is  subject  to  heavy  storms,  very 
cnlous,  and  accordingly  they  expressed  their  ftan  by 
he  epithet  '  black.'  Partly  on  the  same  account,  and 
lartly  because  the  shores  of  this  sea  were  occupied  by  very 
iiriv  ilized  ariil  tj  n  :)arou>  iialioiis.  the  antient  Greeks  first 
aiied  It  u^tyoi; {it.Ti'mj^,  inhospitable);  but  afterwords, when 
he  art  of  navigation  had  been  so  far  improved  that  they 
lO  longer  feared  the  dangers  to  beenoounteied  innavi^^ng 
t,  and  had  succeeded  In  ettabliahing  numeraui  ecdonies  on 
Is  chores,  tliey  changed  its  name  from  advoc  to  iv^tvoc 
eiij-eniis,  hospitable).  This  unsatisfactory  explanation  of 
he  name,  like  many  others  f  tin'  kind,  must  be  altri- 
utcd  to  the  fondness  of  the  Greeks  fur  turning  every 
jrcign  luune  into  one  that  had  a  resemblance  to  some  tenn 
a  tbetr  own  laDgnnRe^  vaA  eooMquently  thua  becamie  »ig- 
lifieant  The  Greelui  Bometlines  called  tlus  sea  simply 

^-ntus,  or  the  sea. 

The  Bhu  k  Sea  divides  the  southern  provinces  of  Rus-^ia 
rom  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor,  and  extends  in  leufjth  nearly 

00  miles  between  28®  and  41**  30'  K.  long ,  and  41®  and 
iO'  N.  lat.   Its  hreadth  on  the  west  between  the  mouth 

f  the  Dnieper  and  the  opposite  shore  near  the  Bosporus 

1  nearly  400  miles ;  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  narrowed 
>y  tlie  projecting  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  the  narrowest 
art  tiardly  exceeds  IbU  mile»,  but  fariUer  east  it  enlarges 
's.  \ui\  to  30IJ  Indus,  which  width  however  decreases  towards 
ts  eastern  extremity.  The  space  which  it  occupies  is  cal- 
ulmtad  by  German  geographers  at  upwards  of  180,000 
quare  miles.  It  is  therefore  smaller  than  the  North  Sea 
'JGo,O0Q  square  miles),  but  larger  than  the  Baltic  (160,000 
i[uare  miles). 

The  Black  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Sea  ui  Azof  hy  the 
itraits  of  Yenikale  or  of  KnfTa.  and  with  the  Archipelago 
ind  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Bosporus,  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
nora,  and  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles.  By  the  flist  it 

•eceives  the  dminase  of  a  part  of  Southern  Russia,  and  by 
he  second  it  sends  off  the  surplus  waters  which  are  rot 
!  evaporation. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Wbang  Hai  (or  Yellow  Sea) 
then  it  probaUy  M  pgfCiM  of  lha  ooeen  whieh  reeeim  the 


drainage  of  a  greater  extent  of  oounby  than  the  Black  Sea. 
By  far  the  greatest  part  of  its  basin  belongs  to  Europe. 

Tliis  portion  may  he  indicated  by  lines  drawn  from  Con- 
stantinople Ui  the  sources  of  tlie  Inn,  thence  to  those  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  then  to  those  of  the  Medwidict:;,  a  branch  of 
the  Don  rising  near  Saratow.  From  Saratow  the  boundary 
runs  near  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  approaching  the 
shoMt  of  the  Caspian  Sea  at  the  MMieea  of  the  Manish. 
teminatee  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
countries  included  by  these  lines,  all  of  which  modern  geo- 
graphers consider  as  belonging  to  Europe,  o<»upy  an  area 
exccedinc;  860,000  square  miles,  and  consequently  nearly 
one-fitth  of  tlie  whole  surface  of  this  divtskm  of  ttie  clobe. 
This  extensive  surface  is  drained  by  numerous  large  men, 
nraong  which  are  the  Danube  and  the  Dnieper.  i!ie  Inrtrps; 
river*  of  Europe,  if  we  except  tlie  Volga.  Tl.  iL  pan  ui 
tlie  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  which  is  considered  as  lying 
in  Asia,  probably  contains  somewhat  less  tlum  100,00(1 
square  miles,  and  runs  from  the  eastern  ixticmity  of  the 
sea  along  the  river  Rion  or  Fas  (the  Phasis  of  the  antieiits) 
up  to  its  sourre.  Henoe  it  follows  neatly  a  sbaii^ht  line, 
drawn  s'ir.'h  r  est  to  the  roost  southern  branch  of  the  Kiiil 
Ermak  tiliu  antient  Halys).  From  this  place  the  boundary 
line  runs  in  a  north-western  direction  between  the  sources 
of  the  Btyuk  Minder  (Mssander  of  the  antienu>)  and  of  the 
Sakaria  (Sangarius),  and  ftiUowjDg  at  S  «nall  distance  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora*  temuoales  on  the  Bosponm, 
or  stntits  of  Constantinople. 

As  the  Iwisin  of  the  sea  comprehends  960,000  sijuare 
miles,  and  its  surfcivti  coutaiisunly  180,000  square  miles, 
it  follows  that  each  square  mile  of  its  surface  receives  tiie 
drainage  of  five  and  one-third  of  a  square  mile.  This  will 
account  for  the  sumU  degree  of  saltaess  of  its  waters.  Th^ 
specific  gravity,  compared  with  that  of  fresh  water,  is  11 42 
to  1000.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic  is  1268 ;  hut  it  contains 
more  salt  than  the  water  of  the  Baltic  the  speeiflo  gravity 
uf  which  IS  only  about  1039  or  1042. 

The  shores  of  tJw  Euxine  present  a  very  varied  aspect. 
From  the  Boeponu  aislward  the  coast  is  rather  low  is  far  a« 
Cape  Baba,  tmnlgh  the  hills  are  never  far  fWrn  the  coast. 
From  Cape  Baba  to  Cape  Karempi  (Carambis).  and  hence 
to  Sinup  (SinopeJ,  and  even  lo  the  mouth  of  the  Kuil 
Ermak.  the  high  lands  advance  (lose  to  the  shore:  then 
follows  a  low  shore,  which  extends  as  far  as  Cape  Yasoun 
(the  Jasonium  of  the  Greek  geographers),  the  formation  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  alluvkms  of  the  three  rivers,  tlie 
Kizit  Ermak,  the  Casalmak,  and  the  Tharroeh,  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea  within  these  limits.  To  the  cast  of 
Cape  Yasoun,  up  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Rion,  and  hence  tc 
Anapa,  to  which  place  the  western  extremity,  of  Mount 
Caucasus  extends,  the  coast  is  alternately  low  and  high, 
the  oflsets  of  the  mountains  which  enekse  the  sea  at  no 
great  distance  advancing  frequently  to  the  very  slu  re:^. 
The  shores  of  the  island  of  Taman,  which  on  the  easi 
advances  to  the  straits  of  Yenikal6,  are  very  low  and 
marshy.  But  though  the  peninsula  of  Kertch,  which  forms 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  straits,  rises  into  considerable  eleva- 
tions, the  coast  continues  low  and  sandy  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Kaflh.  West  of  Kafla  however  tiie  mountain-range  of  the 
Yaila  ris«;s  to  a  considerable  height,  and  skirLs  the  shore  to 
Sevasto[X)I,  so  that  in  some  places  it  rises  to  some  hundred 
feet,  especially  to  the  east  of  SevastiiiKil.  The  remainder 
of  the  shore,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  is  low  and 
sandy,  and  continues  .so  lo  Mangalia  (about  44'^  N.  lat) 
north  of  Cape  Shabla,  where  the  western  eiEieta  of  the 
Balkan  Mountains  approach  the  sea.  Here  the  shore  be- 
coni<>s  ro<  ky.  but  tlocs  not  rise  so  hixh  as  between  the  port 
of  \'aratt  and  Capu  Emineh.  South  of  this  cape  the  rocky 
shore  continues  to  the  straits  of  Constantinopleb  hut  riiM  to 
a  moderate  height  only  in  a  few  places. 

The  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  is  neither  difficult  nor 
dangerous :  it  is  almost  entirely  free  from  islands  and  rocks. 
In  Its  whole  extent  there  is  only  one  small  island,  called 
llan  Adassi,  uninhabited,  and  l>ini{  under  15'  N.lat.  at 
a  considerable  distance  fnnii  the  western  shore.  Rocks  never 
occur  except  near  Caiw  Kerpen,  about  six^  uites  east  of 
the  Bosponii  |  nor  aie  shoals  frequent.  They  are  only  found 
near  the  straita  of  Conatantinopte;  also  near  Sinup,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  of  which  the  first,  called  the 
sands  of  Domusdere.  extend  three  miles,  L'raduallv  deep 
eiunL'.  In  all  the  other  parts  the  Black  Sea  is  rather  deep, 
the  bottom  of  it  not  having  been  found  bv  linos  of  120  ana 
140  ftthonts.  esoept  Unrtrao  the  ooMt,  ini«t«  at  •  ^taneo 
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•jf  two  or  three  roilet  it  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms, 
and  1:1  mill  V  plii'-os,  as  off  the  mouiti  of  the  Danube,  the 
soundings  decrease  so  gradually  and  exactly,  that  the  <h#- 
tance  from  the  shore  may  be  known  by  ftoundin|2:s  wiihtti  ' 
htk  a  xaSkt.  It  ii  nmtnuible,  that  exactly  in  tb»  pan  of 
tha  Btiek  8m  t  slraal  h  plueed  by  Ptolvbiaa.  wlrieh,  m  he 
says,  extends  for  more  than  a  tbou-and  staflia  in  lencth, 
and  on  which  vessels  often  ran  aj^roiind  hy  iu|»ht.  Bui 
Arrian,  in  his  '  Periplusof  the  Euxint-.'  docs  nut  mention  it, 
•nd  we  must,  for  this  and  other  ruasons,  suppose  that  Polv- 
Um  waa  tniBfaiftnoad. 

Stomni  an  not  vnaommn,  but  tluqr  mtn  of  long 
duration.  Tbe  «ea  h  however  thort  and  tnraUtaoine.  more 
especially  about  the  entrance  of  thp  channel  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  summer  the  prnvailinn  winds  blow  from  north- 
east and  north,  but  in  the  sea  these  winds  are  more  vari- 
1M9  than  in  the  channel  itself,  where  they  are  almost  con- 
•tant  during  the  whole  summer,  and  ships  sometimes  lie 
here  wind-bound  for  three  months.  These  northern  or 
north-eastern  winds  extend  as  far  as  the  island  of  Tenedos 
in  the  Archipela<ru.  In  autumn,  winter,  and  tpniugt  the 
winds  are  often  southerly  and  various. 

Another  disadvantage  to  navl^tion  arises  from  some  of 
the  nortbem  ports  being  ftoMn  up  from  the  end  of  Dccem- 
Iter  or  the  beginninpr  of  Januat-f  to  the  end  of  February  or 
the  beginning  of  March.  This  i^;  always  tho  c'a«e  with  the 
ports  i)rtweon  the  Crimea  and  Odessa,  Tiie  barljour  of 
(  )  1.  ssa  is  not  often  frozen  up,  but  the  navigation  is  ren- 
dered unsafe  during  a  considerable  time  by  drift  ice.  KaOa 
ia  open  and  safe  alt  the  |ear.  though  tiie  straiu  of  Yenikald 
an  eomplelely  firoien  over,  and  tho  narigation  of  tbe  sea  of 
Aaof  h  imnraetieable  during  the  whole  winter.  SeTBsiopol 
and  the  otner  ports  of  the  Crimea  nro  never  frozen. 

By  far  (he  greatest  quantily  uf  water  is  roceiveil  by  the 
Black  Sea  at  its  ncrth- western  comer,  where  the  Diurprr, 
Bog,  Dniester,  and  I>anul>e  tall  into  it.  Most  of  the  couti- 
Iriea  through  which  these  rivers  run  an  covered  for  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year  with  «noiri  and  in  spring-time 
all  the  moisture  which  has  descended  on  them  during  the 
".  ':itcr,  and  has  been  preserved  in  a  solid  stat*.-,  sud(leul\' 
disjiolves  and  de^icends  in  the  channels  uf  the  riversi  wuh 
great  velocity  and  in  an  immense  volume.  It  then  produces 
aveiy  rapid  current  along  the  western  shores  fhnn  the 
moutn  or  the  Dnieper  to  ihe  channel  of  Constantinople : 
this  current  always  exists,  and  is  strong,  especially  in 
summer,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  northern  and  north- 
eeslem  win<ls.  The  accunnihition  of  the  w  ater-,  towavls 
the  straits  of  Constantinn]>le  is  so  great,  that  the  Busporuii 
is  not  able  to  carry  off  all  of  h,  and  a  portion  is  pressed 
against  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  where  it  gives  rise  to  another 
eumnt  running  eastwards,  as  to  which  however  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  it  is  ronstant  or  not.  Renni  ll  rccnj^nizcs  tliH 
effects  of  this  current  in  tlie  alluvions  between  the  months 
of  the  rivers  Kizil  Ermak,  Casalmak,  and  Tharni.  h,  and 
again  in  the  peculiar  form  of  the  island  of  Taman.  He  is 
inclined  to  think  that  a  current  runs  round  the  whole  of 
tbe  Blaak  8ea  with  a  vaning  degree  of  velocity,  and  at  no 
great  dfstanoe  fifom  the  shore. 

Harbonrs  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  good.  The 

frincipal  arc  Kurgas  and  \'arna,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
)anuUe:  Kilia,  on  the  northern  arm  'f  ihat  river ;  Akhier 
man  or  Akerman,  un  the  tcstuuiy  ur  Liman  of  the  Dniester , 
Otlcssa,  Oczakow,  Nicolaicf.  Cherson.  and  Kinbum,  on  the 
Bog  and  Dnieper,  and  their  common  tettuary;  in  the 
Crimea,  Eupatoria  or  Koslow,  Sevastopol,  Balaetava,  and 
Caffa.  The  luirh  mrs  round  the  e  i-tern  sViore.  as  Anakria, 
Kopi,  Poti,  Baluuii,  are  not  knowa  because  they  are  not 
visitcfl.  On  the  coast  of  Anatolia  arc  the  harbours  of  Rize. 
Trcbizond,  Tcreboli,  Kerusun,  Sam>un,  Sinup,  Ineboli, 
Erekli,  and  Kerpeo. 

Tbe  Black  Sea  was  navigated  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Greeks.  The  discovery  of  the  channel  which  leads  to  it 
from  the  Archipelago  <s  probably  indicated  by  the  fable  of 
HoUe  and  i'hrixus :  and  the  first  voyage  to  it,  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Jason.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  dispute  re- 
necUng  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  gave  rise  to 
the  Trqjan  war,  because  Ilium  was  so  situated  that  it  could 
hinder  vessels  from  entering  the  straits  of  the  D!irdnncl!p«. 
At  a  later  period  the  Greeks,  and  more  especially  the 
Ionian  Greeks  of  Miletus,  termed  niinicrdU^  e'-|;.':ili>hiiieii(s 
alun^  lis  shorc<i,  from  which  they  exporterl  blnve^,  uiltle, 
and  corn  in  great  quantities.  The  ports  of  the  Crlnioa  and 
tb«  nipaa  near  the  Boryathenee  enorled  large  quantities 


of  grain  to  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesus,  which  trade 
find  mentioned  in  Henxlntus  (vii.  147)  as  existnif;  at  tl«> 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  ».c.  480.  Under  tlie 
inans  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  heearoe  pretty  well  known, 
and  a '  Periplus,'  or  kind  of  ittrvej,  of  this  sen  is  aaaong 
the  werka  attrihufed  to  Arrian.  Tn  the  times  of  die  By. 
zantine  empemrs,  Cnnstantiroplc  f'.-rw  from  it  a  ronsi'li  r- 
able  part  uf  its  provision;  aud  m  the  twelfth  cpntu,-_r 
the  Genoei>(«  formed  some  establishments  on  its  n Jrth- 
enstern  coast,  and  carried  on  a  very  acti\e  commerce  over- 
land with  India.  But  when  Cons^ntmople  was  taken  by 
tbo  Turks,  tbe  eonmene  md  navigation  of  tbe  Black 
Sea  were  nearly  annihilated,  their  policy  being  averse  to 
permitting  foreii^n  vcrsoIa  to  pass  the  straits  of  Con>tanti- 
nople.  Tims  the  Black  Sea  remained  closed  to  the  scn- 
tarin'4  nations  for  two  centuries.  But  when  the  northern 
shores  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Russian*,  lb«j 
wished  to  procure  a  free  trade  to  the  ports  of  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean, and  they  obtained  tlieir  object  in  the  {leace  <4 
Kontahak  Kainardge.  Tlnai'^'h  the  Russians  tliemsclvet 
were  not  able  to  derive  an\  -^rcat  ailvanta^cs  f'rnm 
free  commerce,  the  inhabitants  uf  the  Greek  ii>lands  began 
to  navic'ate  the  Black  Sea  under  RoseiHI  colours ;  aivl 
from  that  date  the  Greeks  began  to  aeqoin  wealth  and  a 
desire  for  liberty.  Up  to  the  present  time  tiie  number  of 
Greek  vessels  is  hy  far  the  greatest  in  this  sea.  They  ex- 
port the  com,  hides,  timber,  fr  t),  riiid  furs  of  Russia,  ai.d 
import  wine,  fruits,  and  the  ni.'ii-.\ifacliircs  of  England  ai;d 
France.  Between  tiie  northern  and  southern  shores  of  thi» 
Black  Sea  the  commercial  intercourse  is  not  great :  the  fn- 
dnce  of  the  Anatolian  shores,  which  consists  of  grain,  timber, 
and  copper,  not  being  in  demand  fn  Russia,  which  exports 
the  sam«  commodities. 

We  do  net  find  any  notice  of  any  considerable  fishery 
bcin<x  now  carried  on  in  the  Black  Sea,  except  at  the  eiitram-fl 
of  the  straits  of  Yenikal**,  where  a  considerable  number 
of  stuigeons  are  taken.  The  great  depth  of  the  sea  an^ 
the  want  of  sand-banks  and  shoals  account  f<«'  the  absence 
of  Bsheries.  Strabo  (p.  320,  Casaub.)  describes  the  p^laniys 
I  as  issuing  from  the  M.-putis,  the  sea  of  Azof,  in  shoals,  and 
folluviing  the  coast  of  Asia  to  I'harnacea  and  Tra{>eiiU 
(Trehizond).  The  chief  fishery  was  about  Sinopc  (Sinup) 
and  Byzantium,  whieh  latter  town  derived  oonsidenibie 
wealth  fhim  the  fishery.  [See  Aaor.] 

Some  modern  geographers  have  supposed,  that  at  a  vert 
!  remote  period  the  desert  country  which  extends  between 
the  Sea  uf  Azof  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian 
waa  cu^ered  with  water,  at  wliich  time  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian  were  unildl.  Aa  this  hyoolhesis  is  sup- 
ported by  verv  strong  argamanls,  we  snail  examine  it 
under  the  head  of  Cavpian  Ssa. 

(Strabo,  p.  124,  .*tc..  Ca^tiuh.  :  Rcnnell  On  the  O  'npura- 
five  Geosraphif  of  ItVs  frni  A^i\i ;  ACiririsf  Account  < J 
the  Ci'ii.inrrrr  tuid  y  nn^atinn  uf  the  IVack  Sra,  Lond. 
Id05 ;  and  Captain  Junes  s  Tratvls  through  Ruttia.} 

BLACKSTDNG,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  Englisli  judge, 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of '  Commentaries  on  (he  Lu'^ « 
of  England.'  He  was  bom  fn  London,  July  luth,  ir  ca.  a 
few  months  after  the  death  of  his  fallicr,  who  was  a  si!?.- 
mercer;  he  had  als**  the  mii>fortune  to  lose  his  mother  at 
an  early  age.  His  education  was  carefully  superintetidri 
by  an  uncle,  who  sent  him,  when  about  'seven  ycani  oU, 
to  the  Charter-house,  where  at  tbe  end  of  five  years  he 
was  placed  on  the  foundation.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  m 
was  at  the  head  of  the  school;  and  in  his  sixteenth  jtjr 
he  reniove<l  to  Pembroke  College,  ()\fonl.  Having  se- 
lected the  law  as  his  profession,  he  entered  the  Midtiif 
Temple,  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  the  verses  entitled 
*  the  Lawyer's  Farewell  to  bis  .Muse,'  which  were  nrtntod  ia 
Dodsley's  Miscellany.  He  had  displayed  some  abQtty  as  a 
w  riter  of  small  pieces,  and  also  had  obtained  a  gold  pri/e 
medal  fur  \erse>  uu  Milton.  In  1743  he  wa.s  elected  fell  « 
of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  three  years  afterwanU 
was  called  to  the  hu.  After  an  experience  of  seven  years 
in  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  during  which  he  diaooveced 
that  his  talents  wen  not  calculated  to  ensure  him  any  very 
eminent  profeasional  rank,  he  withdrew  to  his  fellowship 
at  Cxfira,  intending  to  lead  an  acailemic  life.  In  1749 
he  was*  appointed  rectmler  of  Waliingford,  Berks,  on  this 
resignation  of  his  uncle. 

As  the  University  of  Oxibrd  did  not  afford  ftciUtiaa  foe 
studying  the  principles  of  the  English  oomtitutioii  and 
laws,  he  naoWed  upon  aupplying  tbe  definencf  hy  •  nomnc 
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of  lecture*.  This  course  opened  m  Michaelmas  Term.  1 753, 
and  was  so  well  received,  that  it  was  repeated  with  additions 
for  m.  Dumber  of  years.  The  advantage  of  renderini;  »uch  a 
Muno  of  lectures  permanent  bcin^  AiUy  demonstrated,  a 
gentleman  named  Viner  left  by  will  a  provision  for  this 
purpose.  In  1 758  Blackstone  was  appointed  the  fint  Vine- 
han  professor ;  and  from  the  assiduity  with  which  ho  dis- 
<*harged  the  duties  of  the  situation,  be  attracted  a  lari;e  class 
of  students.  Among  his  bearers  was  Jeremy  Bentbam, 
than  suuteen  y«ara  of  m^,  and  lesident  at  Queen's  Collet^, 
Qxfbrd.  Aeoonlinf  to  fan  own  aoeoant*  orea  then  Bentbam 
did  not  share  in  the  almost  universal  applause  bestowed 
on  the  Itcturc.s.  (Sco  Bi.iulniin  s  Preface  to  the  second 
edition  -  '  l'/i  >  i  riii^ment  on  Government ,  Luinloii,  !h.M.) 
Having;  been  requested  to  read  bis  lectures  to  the  rnnce 
:>f  Wales.  Blaclutotio  declirad  the  hOBOOr,  H  be  did  nQt 
think  binuelf  at  liberty  to  breftk  bi»  en^enicnta  will)  bit 
ctaat  at  Oxlbrd ;  however,  he  sent  copies  of  many  of  the 
lectures  to  rrnl  to  the  \nuiit;  jiriiKis  R.nttinm  also 
states,  on  tiiu  aiUiiorily  of  Lard  ShflbuiiiL,  U.aL  '  the  lord 
iiurodured  the  lecturer  (to  the  kiiifi),  and  tuade  the  mo- 
uarch  sit  to  be  lectured:  so  he  himself  told  me.'  To  this 
no  doubt  BlacketOM  aiaiolj  oved  his  future  promotion. 

Having  been  engaged  m  eouned  in  a  contested  election 
(for  he  occasionally  pmedsed),  the  rif^ht  of  copyholders  to 
vtJto  eanie  undt.T  liis  ronsidcration.  wliich  circumstance  led 
him  tu  publish  his  opinions  on  this  question.  He  denied 
I  heir  ri<^lit,  and  the  enemies  of  popular  privileges  benij; 
glad  to  find  themselves  thus  supported,  the  ooDsequence 
was  an  act  of  parliament  taking  away  the  fiancbiae  from 
Ibis  description  of  electors. 

The  popularity  of  his  lectures,  together  with  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Great  Charter  and  Charter  of  ^ 
the  Forest,'  accompanied  by  an  historical  preface,  prepared 
the  way  for  his  return  to  the  law  courts  in  the  metropolis, 
where  he  was  eoon  engaged  in  extensive  practice.  He 
entered  parliament  in  1761.  and  eat  for  Bindon.  The  mi- 
nistry of  Lord  Bute  marked  their  approbation  of  hie  con- 
duct, by  (granting  him,  in  1762.  a  patent  of  nrecedcnoe  to 
rank  as  kui^'s  euunsel,  anu  by  rippuiiiting  him  solicitor- 
general  to  the  queen  in  the  iuUuwiu^  year.  He  had  pre- 
viously declined  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Ireland.  About  this  time  be  married 
Satvli,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Clittieioe,  Esq..  of  Boston- 
house,  Middlesex,  by  vvlioin  he  hud  nine  children,  seven  of 
whom  survived  bun.  As  be  lust  his  fellowship  by  marriage, 
the  Earl  of  Westmorclanii,  tlien  olumeellorof  the  University 
of  Oxford,  appointed  him  nrincipal  of  New  Inn  Hall:  a 
yeeir  afterwards  he  resignea  this  appointnent,  as  well  as 
the  Vinerian  jnofeasonhin. 

The  first  volume  of  the  'Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England'  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  1  705.  The  other 
three  volumeis  ap[)eare(l  nut  long  ofter«ar<'!j.  The  work 
eailed  fortli  an  aiinnun  u-.  pamphlet,  cntitlc<l  'A  Frag- 
meut  on  GoTeromeut,'  the  author  of  which  was  the  late 
Jexainy  Bentbam.  Ur.  Prioslky  made  a  fien-0  attack 
on  some  of  the  opioioos  which  the  worh  eiwtainedt  (olative 
to  offences  against  the  doctrines  of  Haa  established  dtnrch. 
On  t!i.'  (luestion  'wlietber  a  member  expelled  was  or  was 
not  eligible  in  the  same  parliatuent,'  the  opinions  which 
Blackstone  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  being 
deemed  contradictory  to  his  writings,  he  was  attnclted  in 
a  pamphlet,  understood  to  be  written  by  one  of  tiie  mem- 
bers. He  defended  himself  in  a  pamphlet,  which  'Junius' 
noticed  in  his  '  Letters.'  With  Priestley  and  "Junius,"  and 
tiic  author  of  the  'Fragment  on  Govi  innunt,'  as  his  oppD- 
uents,  the  ministry  of  the  day  (Lord  North  »)  nalur<illy 
became  his  protectors  and  continued  their  favours  towards 
him.  la  1770  be  vas  O0ered  the  situation  of  solicitor- 
general,  whieli  he  declined.  He  was  then  made  one  of 
the  justices  of  tlie  Court  of  Common  Plcus.  The  nintto 
whicii  he  chose  tor  llic  rings  distributed  on  sueh  o^eusions 
was  '  Soi'undis  diiKiisqUe  rertus.'  ious  liuwev  er  ;o  his 

pateut  being  passed.  Mr.  Justice  Yates  expressf^l  a  wish 
toietirefrora  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  into  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  an  arntpgement  to  which  Sir  W.  Black- 
stone,  fiom  motives  of  personal  regard.  9t  onee  consented. 
Four  months  afterwards,  o)i  ibe  de  itb  of  Mr.  Justifc  Y;.tes, 
he  removed  to  tiie  Court  uf  CiouiU'in  I'b-as  ;  a  chnnije 
which  Benthara  says  was  very  aL^recable  \o  Ulaikstine,  who 
found  his  position  as  puisne  judge  on  the  same  bench  with 
his  *  Bsttning  and  overpowering  Chief  (Lord  Mansfield) 
cxflaadiDg}jr  unoonfiivtable.  He  sat  in  the  Ckmrt  of  Com* 


flaon  Pleas  till  his  death,  whudi  occurred  Feb.  14th,  178(fc 
from  a  dropsical  complaint 

As  a  judge.  Sir  William  Blackstone  had  a  great  respect 
for  the  usages  and  formalities  which  sorroond  tiie  bench, 

and  he  strove  to  impress  others  with  the  same  feeling.  His 
political  sentiments  were  of  the  class  called  moderate.  Ho 
disliked  the  contentions  of  parties,  and  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  bis  elevation,  on  whidi  he  most  congratulated 
himself,  was  his  removal  ftom  the  House  of  Commons* 
'  where,'  as  he  used  to  obsenn,  'amidst  the  rage  irf contend* 
ing  parties,  a  man  of  moderation  must  expect  to  meet  no 
quarter  from  any  side."  Hi?  talenti  l  ir  Iium'ts?  v.-it"  very 
huppiior;  and  some  udkvs  which  he  uudurtakeii  ai  the 
University  he  d:schart;ed  with  great  advantage  to  the  in- 
terests of  those  conceriied.  He  kept  his  own  accounts  with 
rigonras  exactitude.  His  brother-in-law,  who  drew  up  a 
wemov  of  his  life,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  '  Beports '  pub* 
lisbed  after  his  deotb.  says  that*  be  was  an  excellent  ma- 
□ager  of  his  ti'.  r,  n  1  xtninely  rigid  in  obser\'ing  the 
hour  and  minute  1 1  ua  ,iiJiJ,(intmcnt.'  It  may  be  stated,  on 
the  same  authority,  that  in  private  lift!  he  was  a  cheerful 
and  facetious  companion  ;  a  faithful  friend ;  an  affectionate 
husband  and  paient;  economical*  but  at  the  same  time  cha 
ritable  and  jpaeraus.  He  wss  seveie  to  those  less  strict 
than  bimselfin  the  observance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life ; 
and  as  be  advances!  in  years,  his  temper,  whicli  was  some- 
what irritable,  was  rendered  worse  by  a  nervous  affecbon. 
Beiitham  says,  that  he  '  «H?ms  to  have  liad  something  about 
him  which  rendered  breaches  with  iiim  not  difficult.'  This 
'  something,'  to  iudge  from  an  anecdote  (told  In  the  pmiaee 
to  the  second  eoition  of  the  '  Fragment'),  was  a  very  con- 
siderable idea  of  hi*  own  importance.  The  university  of 
O.vfjrd  contains  several  memorials  to  his  honour.  In  17S4, 
a  beautiful  statuo  by  Bacon  was  erected  in  All  SouU  Col- 
lege, and  in  one  of  the  windows  of  tlie  chapel  belonging  to 
this  college  are  placed  his  arms.  Hu  portrait  wss  presented 
to  the  pieture-galleiy  fay  «be  scholars  on  the  Vinerian  foun 
aation. 

The  'Commentaries'  have  been  edited  by  Coleridge. 
Archbold,  Williams.  Cliiltv,  Clirislian,  and  Lee.  each  of  the 
six  editions  in  four  volumes  8vo.  with  notes.  They  have 
been  abridged  by  Curry,  and  also  by  GilT  ml,  published  in 
the  form  of  letteis  in  one  volume  Svo..  and  *  elucidated'  by 
Jones.  With  the  exeeptioA  of  Bum's  *  Justice.'  perhaps  no 
law  lH>ok,  and  few  books  of  my  Und,  have  bad  a  sab  equsl 
to  that  of  the  '  Gumraentaries. 

{Li/e  of  Sir  W.  fiiadutmut  by  Glilheint ;  by  Tbo. 
inas  I.«e,  Esq.) 

On  tbo  appearance  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Bhtokstone's 
*  Ck>mmentaries,'  X>t,  Priestley  published  soiM  remaiks  on 
those  passages  which  related  to  the  disaenten.  The  pam* 

;hlet  is  dated  Leeds,  July,  1769.  The  passages  which 
*riestley  selected  for  his  animadversions  were  in  the 
chapter  entitled  '  Of  Offences  against  God  and  Religion,* 
p  50 ;  '  These  penalties  were  framed  ....  poison  the  minds 
of  the  people;'  and  p.  52.  .  .  *Both  paphrts  and  prolMtaill 
dissenters,  &e.  .  .  biu  have  never  yet  been  able  to  exe- 
cute.' (See  flist  edition.)  The  pamphU>t  of  PriMtley  is 
written  witli  ^Mcat  acrimony  and  considerable  vigour.  He 
exposes  in  a  ponUed  manner  the  slovenly  style  and  illogical 
language  of  Blackstone,  and  the  sin^^ularly  perverted  view 
which  he  gives  of  the  liistorical  origin  of  the  difference 
between  the  church  and  the  dissenters.  But  Priestley's 
views  of  religious  obUgation.  ss  expressed  in  this  pamphlet, 
were  bardiv  consistent  with  the  duty  of  civil  obedience,  as 
strictly  and  truly  understood  (see  pp.  18,  19,  of  his  pam- 
phlet); and  in  his  notions  of  what  be  calls  '  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,'  *  the  natural  rights  of  man,  when  once  be  is 
entered  socie^,'  and  in  his  invectives  sgainst  the  Catholic 
religion  (p.  46.),  he  showed  that  he  bad  not  more  enlarged 
and  (  tjrrt-ct  \iows  of  the  nature  of  civil  society,  and  not 
mucii  mure  re  .l  tolerance  than  the  author  of  the  '  Commen- 
taries. 'Til.  R-  ply' of  Blackstone  (dated  Wallingford,  1769) 
is  in  a  calm  and  mmlerale,  but  feeblo  tone,  and  forms  a 
curious  contrast  with  the  vigorous  argument  and  somewhat 
scurrilous  invective  of  Priestley.  The  commentator  admits 
that  one  of  the  passages  animadverted  upon  is  'somewhat 
iiKMrreel  and  confused  ;'  but  dcclnres  that  liis  views  towards 
llie  di.sscntcrs  are  very  ditfvrent  from  what  Dr.  Priestley  ira 
[lules  t.i  him,  first,  by  assuming  that  he  (Blackstone)  quoted 
With  approbation  the  statute  of  'J  and  lU  Wdl.  HL  (directec 
mainly  against  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^ 
which  statute  Blackstone  qiioted  simply  without  either  ap- 
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probation  or  disapprobation  ;  and.  .lenondly,  by  omitting  M 
quotp  the  passatjes  that  followet),  in  uliirh  th<>  iuithor  of  th 
'  Oimmentarien'  asserlis,  amon^  otiicr  iliuif^^.  '  that  the  sin  o 
■chism,  as  such,  is  by  no  means  the  object  of  temporal  coer 
cioa  and  punishment.'    '  Dr.  Priestley.'  s»y«  Blackstone 
'tiatb  attributed  to  me  the  adoption  of  those  principle* 
wbii  h  I  only  meant  to  mention  historirany,  as  the  causes  ot 
the  Uws  which  I  condemn.'   In  fact,  Blat  kstoin'"?  loosencw 
of  Style  and  confusion  of  the  proper  suliject  of  his  '  Com- 
mentaries,' positive  iatr,  with  all  other  subjects  that  are 
any  way  related  to  it.  laid  him  justly  open  to  eeniure ;  but 
Priestley,  though  an  aeota  aild  ingenious  controversialist, 
neither  detected  the  real  sonroe  of  the  lawyer's  confusion, 
norcleured  theground  forafair  discuftsionof  tlic  matter.  On 
one  legal  point,  Priestley,  both  in  his  original  oamphlet  aixl 
in  a  subsequent  one,  entitled  An  Objection,  <y<.  comidered 
(l.oildon,  1770),  has  tbo  advantafei, when  h«  combats  Black- 
•tww'a  doctrine  derived  fnm  the  act  of  anion  with  Scot- 
^nd, '  that  any  altemtion  in  the  constitution  of  either  the 
Church  of  England  or  Scotland,  or  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  Ennliuid,  would  be  an  infrinpemiTit  of  tliose 
ftindamental  and  essential  eonditiooa, — and  greatly  endan- 
ger the  union.' 

Seferal  of  these  obnoiioni  pawngM  vwn  modified  or  cut 
ont  in  aabscqucnt  editions  of  the  *  Commentaries.*  (See  a 
note  on  the  pamphlets  of  Doctors  Pripstloy  and  Furncaux 
against  Blackstone,  in  Benthara's  Preface  to  his  Frag- 
ment on  Government.) 

It  would  take  mure  space  than  we  can  spare,  to  express 
in  the  briefest  terms  the  eulogiums  that  Iwen  pro- 
nounoed  on  the '  Commeataries.'  Sir  W.  Jones  aays  tn^ 
are  *the  most  eomet  and  beoaUfiil  ontline  that  ever  was 
exhibited  of  any  human  sciem  t'.'  Niebuhr  (Roman  Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  320.  Euiil.  Transl.)  Las  ditfiiified  the  author 
with  the  titlu  'i^real  — 'That  great  writer,  Hlackstone."  It 
Ls  sufficient  to  quote  tlu'  testimony  ot  one  editor  to  the  same 
effect,  which  may  be  taken  as  that  of  all— *  It  has  been 
aaid  that  this  wmrk,  for  a  single  production,  ia  the  moat 
valuable  whieh  has  ever  been  lUntished  lo  fh*  jNiblie  by 
the  labour  of  any  individual.'  iirA  '  to  the  tniA  of  this  prt>- 
position'  the  editor  (Mr.  J.  Chilly)  'assents.* 

The  number  of  testimonials  in  favour  of  the  *  Commen- 
taries* is  doubtless  much  greater  than  the  number  which 
can  be  quoted  against  them.  The  weight  of  opinion  per- 
haps lies  on  the  other  side.  A  short  notice  of  Bentham's 
'Fragment  on  (Tovemment*  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  "  Cotnnu  nraries  :'  and  Bentham  s  n  j 
sons,  if  tbey  were  good  i»t  any  thing  then,  are  erinally 
good  now.  (A  Fragment  on  Government ;  beitt;.^  an  Kxa' 
mbkUtoM  <tf  loAoi  t«  lUivered  on  ih4  mU^ftet  lif  Govern- 
mmi  in  general  in  the  Introduction  to  Sir  W.  Btack- 
itone's  Crnnmrnlatiet.wthaFttfaeetJjOnSoat  1776^ — Se- 
cond edition.  1823.) 

In  the  admirable  Preface  to  his  Fraijment,'  Bentham 
clearly  points  out  the  fundamental  error  of  Blackstone, 
the  source  of  his  endless  confusion.  '  There  ave  two  eha- 
xaeterst'  he  says,  'one  or  other  of  whioh  evmy  man  who 
finds  any  tiling  to  say  on  the  sulqeet  of  law  may  be  mid 
to  take  upon  him  ;  that  of  the  expositor,  and  that  or  the 
censor.  To  the  province  of  the  exixisitor  it  belongs  to 
explain  to  us  what,  as  be  supposes,  the  law  is ;  to  that  of 
the  censor,  to  ob>ervc  to  us  what  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be. — 
Of  these  two  perfectly  distinguishable  functions,  the  former 
alone  ia  that  whioh  it  iiall  noceaiarily  within  our  author's 

Erovinee  to  diseharae.*  These  two  provinees  Blaekstone 
as  confounded  all  through  his  work  •  he  continually  mi\e» 
up  wnh  his  exposition  of  what  the  law  i*.  the  n  asuns  tchi/ 
it  is  so;  and  as  the  reasons  freijuenlly  appear  not  the  be*t 
in  the  worldt  it  often  happens  that  the  absunlity  of  tlie  law, 
whieh.  if  aimply  stated  by  itself,  would  bme  been  regarded 
I*  a  het  and  nothing  more,  is  surpai^ed  by  the  absurdity 
of  the  reason  given  for  it  Hence  arises,  »f.  Bentham  re- 
marks, the  continual  use  of  the  words  /nr.  brcatisr.  tinre, 
by  Blackstone.  '  I  must  own,'  says  Bentham,  '  tliat  I  have 
been  ready  to  grow  out  of  conceit  with  these  useful  little 

Krticles  ^or,  beeauKt  tinee,  and  others  of  that  fraternity, 
m  seeing  the  dm^ry  diey  are  eontinvally  pat  to  in 
these  •'  Commentaries.'  Tiie  appearance  of  any  of  them  is  a 
sort  of  warning  to  me  to  prc|)are  for  some  tautology,  or  some 
absurdity  :  (or  the  same  tliini,'  disiie<l  ui>  over  a^ruin  in  ths 
fhape  of  a  reason  fur  itself:  or  fur  a  ii'u.M>n  which,  if  r 
disttoet  one,  is  of  the  same  stamp  a*  those  wo  ha\  e  jus' 
tauL'  Tho  instances  to  whioh  Beatt-.am  refers  are  a  foil 


specimen  of  the  whole  work,  and  two  or  three  will  serve  fo: 
iUustraiioM  as  well  as  a  larger  number,  which  may  <  a».K 
be  rollecled  from  almost  every  page. — *  Burglan'  cannot  be 
committed  in  a  tent  or  booth  erected  in  a  marMt  mir :  thoucii 
the  owner  may  lodge  therein: /or  the  law  tegatds  tbos 
highly  nothing  but  permanent  ediflces ;  a  hooae,  or  ebnrrh, 
the  wall  or  gate  of  a  town  ;  and  it  is  the  foliy  of  the  o^m-  - 
to  lodge  in  so  frail  a  tenement.'  *  There  needs  no  lorrajL 
promulfjation  to  give  an  ad  of  parliament  tiie  force  of  a  law. 
as  was  necessary  by  the  civil  law  with  regard  to  the  empe- 
ror's ediela :  AwatMtf  every  man  in  England  is,  in  judsmem 
of  iaw,  Mity  to  the  making  of  an  aet  ofMrUnment,  betn« 
present  tnei«at  by  hu  repreeentativ.'  Tne  Isw,  neeofdmf 
to  the  '  Commentaries,'  first  says  that  a  man  is  present  whf n- 
he  IS  not  and  cannot  be,  and  then,  acconling  to  a  gcnrru 
principle,  turning  this  fiction  into  a  fact,  very  properly  con- 
cludes, that  as  the  man  was  present  when  the  law  was 
made,  it  is  quite  unneoessary  to  give  him  any  further  notice 
of  iL  The  observation  about  the  emperor's  e^licts  is  of  tbe 
same  stamp :  the  emperor,  the  sovereign  and  maker  of  all 
Utw,  was  uhliijed  by  the  law,  that  is,  by  himself,  formally  to 
promulge  his  edicts.  (See  Blackstone,  i.  68.  Cliitty's  edi 
tion,  where  be  himself  quotes  the  Code  to  prove  that  the 
eroperarwas  the  sole  maker  of  law;  ae*  also  Bentham s 
Prefaet,  wtU  on  tiie  ubiquity  of  the  king,  and  the  ooBse- 
quences  that  f  illow,  accordmt:  to  Blackstone.  from  thi4 
attribute.  This  note  is  a  ^jood  si>ecimcn  of  the  adinirable 
humour  of  Bentham.) 

This  kinil  ot  objections  applies  to  every  part  of  the  '  Com 
mentarics  :'  the  author  has  notheplto  his  province  ofstatiag 
what  law  is,  but  oontinaalljr  gOM  oot  of  his  way  to  give 
reasons  whieh  am  not  reqnitea  nor  wanted.  (See  an  in- 
stance in  the  chapter  on  the  l^w  of  Descents,  in  the  shnn 
par.i^rrapii  beginning  'We  are  to  rettect,'  &c..  ii.  p.  Ji:, 
Chitty  s  ed.,  whudi  the  utmost  attainable  degree  of  cuuIj 
sion  pervades;  die  retuark  on  the  policy  of  allowing  a  man 
to  devise  bis  lands  by  will.  ii.  p.  .374 :  and  the  r>  uiurkoo 
the  '  pienr  of  tbe  judges,'  ii.  37A.)  Blackstone  i»  only  ct- 
eusabfe  for  mixing  up  his  reasons  with  his  law,  when  he 

traces  tlic  history  and  hislorital  causes  of  a  law;  and  even 
here,  and  in  all  multers  that  belong  to  the  nm-titutionaJ 
history  id'  the  country,  he  has  long  since  l  i  en  pronounced 
to  be  very  far  from  profound  by  very  eompctent  jud^ 
Hia  illasCratMoa  derived  from  the  Roman  (aw,  which  ate 
not  unfrequent,  are  not  always  pertinent,  ai:d  sometinMk 
no.'  »rrect.  His  learning,  though  not  wanting  in  surface, 
.1  c\  idently  deficient  in  depth. 

But  it  Is  the  introductory  part  of  Biackstone's  'Commen- 
taries,' consisting  of  four  chapters,  which  contains  the  roatu-r 
that  is  the  special  sulnect  of  the  remarks  in  the  '  Fragment  on 
Government,'  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  *  Fragment' 
the  writer  discusses  the  pa-sai:e  in  Blackstone  beginning 
'The  only  true  and  natural  foundations  of  society,'  .  .  lo  . 
•  define  tiieir  several  ritrhts  and  reilre-s  tiieir  several  wtuiil's.' 
It  is  only  necessary  for  a  man  to  read  this  pa.<>sage  atieo- 
tively,  to  discover  that  it  contains  no  exact  meaning  at  all. 
and  tiiat  if  it  did  contain  a  meaaiog,  that  moanuig  wwud  be  U 
no  aae  fbr  the  object  of  the 'Commentaries.*  It  is  obaerved 
by  Bentham,  and  correctly,  that  the  author,  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  uses  the  terra  society  in  two  different  senses  :  in 
the  first  part  of  the  jiussage,  it  means  gov  ernnicnt,  and  cer- 
tainly can  mean  nothing  else,  if  tbe  whole  is  to  have  a  coo- 
sistont  moaning.  In  the  second  part  of  the  passage  sudely 
maans  aomethiag  which  pcecnded  govwnment,  that  ia,  a 
society  whioh  preeeded  the  soetety  mentioned  tn  the  first 

para<;mph;  but  what  this  pre<  e('"nt  so<  iety  is,  we  are  not 
told.  It  cannot  \^c  government,  as  m  thu  first  pariigr«tph  n 
is.  If  it  does  mean  anything,  it  means  what  Blackstori(> 
has  called  in  the  flnt  paragraph  a  §tate  oj  nature^  whick 
afnfe  he  flirtlier  declares  never  existed.  Blaakstone  in  this 
same  passage  ridicules  the  notion  of  an  original  contract, 
which  however  may  very  well  have  been  a  fact  for  any 
reason  that  he  Rives  to  the  contrary.  Again,  he  says  that  '  in 
nature  and  reason  aii  oripnal  contract  must  always  be  uo- 
derstoo<l  and  implied,  in  the  very  act  of  associating  together:' 
and  to  complete  the  whole  he  aaserto  (p.  S3.)  that  in  s 
certain  oas<>,  referring  to  our  own  government.  '  The  legis- 
lature would  be  changed.'  he  says,  '  from  that  which  fm> 
ori^inaUy  set  up  by  the  general  con.sent  an  l  tundanientr.i 
act  ol  s  .<  ii  ty.'  The  following  remark  of  Bentham  hnellv 
and  pottittidly  stales  tbo  exact  character  oi  the  whole  U 
Blackstone  s  IntrodlMtion,  tiwiigh  applied  by  the  writot 
speciaUv  to  the  two  pMngrnpliB  nfivrad  to>— 'ThrougfaMt 
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rtie  wliale  of  it,  what  tlistresses  me  is,  not  the  ineetinc;  wlfli 
tn)  p<jiiition8  such  a»,  thinking  them  false.  1  fiittl  u  tlitll- 
culty  ill  proving  so:  butthu  not  int  itm^  whh  any  positions. 
tru«  or  £ilse  (imleM  it  be  bere  and  there  a  soir-ov'ident  one). 
Hbmt  I  can  find  n  mominf  for  If  I  can  find  nothing  pusi- 
1iv«toaeMil«tiiHiM»iiioncftiiIto«ntnidMit.  Of  tbiis  latter 
kind  of  work,  iadNd»  there  ie  the  bie  to  do  fiir  any  one 
else,  our  author  biniMlf  hning  emdated  it,  af  have 
seetJ,  so  amply." 

In  the  hibt  edition  of  Blackstone,  published  in  1829 
iCommeniiirtet,  &c.,  with  copiotu  ot4M  by  ThomM  Lee, 
Kaq^  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister  U  Law),  tlia  life  of  Black- 
atmw  prefixed  to  the  flnt  volume  terminates  with  the  fol- 
lowing extract  ftom  the  Preface  to  the  '  Prai^nent  :* — *  He 
(Blackstone)  it  is,  in  short,  who,  fust  of  all  institutional 
writer*,  ha^i  taui^ht  jurisprudence  lu  i>p<Mk  the  language  of 
the  scholar  and  the  gentleman :  put  a  polish  on  that  ruffg*^! 
science :  cleansed  her  from  the  dust  and  cqbwelw  of  the 
otrice :  and  if  he  has  not  cnrldied  her  with  that  precision 
that  is  drawn  only  from  the  sterltnir  treasury  of  the  sciences, 
has  decked  her  out,  however,  to  advantaijc,  from  the  toilette 
of  classic  erudition :  enlivened  her  with  mctapiiors  ami 
allusions:  and  sent  her  abroad  in  mim  measure  to  instruct, 
and  in  stiU  greater  measure  to  entertain,  tlu-  moit  miscel- 
laneous and  sveti  the  most  (katidious  taste.'  Tbi*  some- 
what dubious  inatse  Bentham  gave  to  tfie  author  of  the 
•Commentaries,"  that  he  might  not,  wliilc  "exposing  the 
:iuthor  s  ill  deserts,  be  backward  in  paying  homage  to  lus 
various  merits,  But  to  do  lull  justice  both  to  the  author  of 
the  '  Commentaries'  and  the  author  of  tlie '  Fragment*'  it  wUl 
he  necessary  to  continue  the  citation  of  the  |ianegyric  one 
ahoit  paiagtaph  fiirtb«r»  with  which  the  compliment  ccn> 
eludes.  'The  merit  to  which,  as  much  perhaps  as  to  atiy, 

tlio  WDrV  stnuds  indchtrfl  for  its  reputation,  is  the  enchant- 
ing hiirtiioiiy  of  Its  iiuuiOLTS  :  a  kuul  of  merit  tii;it  of  itself 
i>  sutlit'icnt  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  celebniy  to  a  work 
de\oid  of  every  other.  So  much  is  man  governed  by  the 
ear."  We  do  not  find  any  other  referenen  to  the  *  Fragment 
OD  Govemmsot'  in  this  last  edition  of  Blackstone  (««  have 
only  examined  the  notes  on  the  Introduction)  than  the  first 
part  of  the  piitieg\ric  to  which  We  have  supplied  the  con- 
clusion. If  any  student  li&s  bewildered,  or  is  still  bewilder- 
ing himself  with  trj'ing  to  find  out  a  meaning  in  Black- 
stone's  Introduction,  in  threading  a  labyrinth  to  which  there 
is  no  due,  he  may  probably  find  the  solotioa  of  Ml  tliffi- 
culttes  in  the  five  chapters  of  Bentham's  'Fragment.' 

This  little  work,  in  which  the  utmost  severity  of  reason- 
ing is  united  With  the  greatest  imaginable  felicity  and  per- 
spicuity of  expression,  with  the  happiest  and  most  playful 
humour,  and  the  most  pointed  sarcasm,  without  tne  ap- 
peanUMS  of  ill-natore,  is  still  further  nMXMnmended  bv  the 
sincerity  with  whidi  every  line  in  it  is  stamped.  It  u  not 
ilitllcult  to  understand  why  tliis  corrective  to  Blackstono's 
abiUrdilies  utily  reached  a  second  edition  in  IS'23. 

It  remains  brieHy  to  notice,  and  more  briefly  than  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  demands,  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter  of  law  in  Blackstone ;  for  with  the  facts  of  law  as 
stated  bjr  him  we  hafe  little  to  do.  The  work  as  far  as  it 
goes  is  naeflil ;  at  least,  on  this  point  there  is  not  so  much 
difi"erence  of  opinion.  In  BIackstone"s  chapter  on  the  *  Absc 
lute  Rights  of  Individuals,  we  have  his  fundamental  defini- 
tion of  law,  which,  ponple<l  with  his  views  contained  in 
the  Introduction,  will  suthciently  account  for  the  confusion 
that  prevails  in  numerous  passages.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  133,  and 
indeed  the  whole  of  the  ehapter  entitled  '  Of  the  Absolute 
RighlS  of  Individuals.')  In  thisehspter  he  says  that  the 
•primarv  and  principal  objects  of  law  are  rights  and  wrongs." 
*  Kight.s"  he  sub<lividc«  into,  '  first,  those  which  concern  and 
are  annexed  to  the  persons  of  men,  and  are  then  called 
jura  vertonarwnt  or  the  rightt  f^f  pert(nu ;  or  they  are,  se- 
eendqr>  such  as  a  man  may  have  over  external  objcets  or 
things  uneonnccted  vith  his  person,  which  are  style<l  jura 
rerum,  or  the  ri^h',>.  ,/  thing$.'  He  divides  tor  on  g  a  into 
jurivate  and  puhhc,  the  foundation  and  the  nature  of  which 
division  must  be  sought  m  thu«e  writers  wliu  udo|)t  it.  (See 
Blackstone,  i.  122,  &c.)  In  his  division  of  his  matter  into 
these  great  heads,  and  the  subdivision  of  those  beads  into 
their  several  parts,  BlackslOBe  foUowed  the  Analysis  of  H  ale, 
though,  so  far  from  improving  upon  it,  bis  division  and  ar- 
rangement are  very  muoi  inferior.  His  method  is  styled 
by  Profeswr  A  .  ,  n,  a  siavish  and  Lluudering  copy  of  that 
venr  imperfect  method  which  Hale  had  roughly  delineated 
in  bis  short  and  nnflnished  Amlysia."  IVmi  the  outset  to 


t!ie  end  of  his  "Commentaries,""  ho  blindly  adopts  the  milk- 
takis  of  bis  rude  and  compendious  model:  missing  inva- 
nuhly,  with  a  nice  and  surprising  infelicity,  the  pregnant 
but  obscure  suggestions  which  it  proffered  to  his  attention, 
and  whidi  wonlo  havn  guided  a  discerning  and  inventive 
writer  to  an  arrangement oouparatively  just.'  (See  Austin  s 
Otitline  of  a  Cottrte  of  Leeiuret  on  OeMrttt  Jmtjprw- 
dence.) 

The  singular  confusion  in  B1ackstone"s  notion  of  the 
rights  of  pers<in»  and  things  is  rendered  still  more  apparent 
by  comparing  the  1st  chapter  of  vol.  it  'of  Prop^y  in 
General,"  with  the  beginning  of  chap,  S.  of  the  same 
vol  ii.,  where  he  eomes  to  speak  of  the  division  of  property 
into  things  real  and  pfrtonal,  according  to  the  system  of 
English  law.  He  borrowed  the  terms  (rights  of  persons  and 
things)  from  Hale  s  '  Analyi»is,'  who  however  has  used  them 
'.  in  a  sense  far  less  objectionable  than  that  of  Blackstone. 

BLACKSTONE  UAN  AL,  in  the  United  States,  extends 
from  Worcester  in  the  eentre  of  the  state  of  Mossaehusetts, 
in  a  S.S.E.  direction  to  I'roviilcnce  in  Rliode  Island.  It 
follows,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  the  valley  of  the 
Blackstone  river,  from  wbn  li  it  Icrivcs  its  supply  of  water. 
Its  entire  length  is  forty  five  miles;  iUi  breadth  at  the 
surface  is  thirty-five  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  eighteen  feet 
the  depth  of  water  is  fbur  feet.  The  fall,  ftom  the  summit 
at  Worcester  to  tide-water  at  Pnvidenee,  is  491*61  feet. 
The  canal  has  forty-eight  locks,  eiglity  feet  long  by  ten  wide. 
It  was  formed  by  a  company  incorporated  by  charters  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Inland  legislatures,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1B28  at  a  cost  of  Gcu.ouu  doUan.  {American 
Almatae  for  1833.) 

BLACKWALL,  [See  Lo noon.] 

BLACKWATBR,  the  principal  river  of  Ae  eonnty  of 
Essex,  calle  l  also  the  Pant  and  Freshwcll  in  the  early  part 
of  its  course.  It  has  its  source  near  Delwlcn,  in  the  nortli- 
easl  part  of  the  county,  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire, 
and,  altera  winding  course  through  Booking  andC'oggeshall, 
approaches  William,  and  receives  the  stream  which  passes 
through  that  town ;  then,  flowing  south-east,  it  unites  with 
the  Cnelmer  at  Maldon,  after  whieh  it  widens  and  forms 
tl  e  extensive  tpstuary  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Blaek- 
Nvater  Bay,  by  which  it  enters  the  German  Ocean.  The 
course  of  the  river,  including  its  chief  bends,  is  about  forty- 
five  miles;  hut  the  direct  distance  between  its  source  and 
the  see  doM  not  exceed  thirty  mtlei.  This  hay  is  celebrated 
for  its  oysters,  called  WalHeet  oysters,  which  Camden  con- 
jectures to  be  those  whieh,  according  to  Pliny,  supplied  the 
Roman  kitchens,— to  Wi di  Mu  j m  gives  the  third  rank 
after  the  Cyzicenian  oysters,  which  he  describes  as  *  larger 
than  the  Lucrine,  and  sweeter  than  the  British ;'  and  which, 
finally,  Aiuonius  calls  'wonderful.'  In  high  tides  the 
waters  cover  a  large  tract  of  eountry  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Blackwater  rivr-.  Wionce  it  derived  its  name  is  nrt 
known.  *  But,  ha)*  Camden,  'Ptolemy  calls  it  Iduraanus. 
wiiit  h  signifies  the  same,  Vdu  being  b/ack  in  British.' 

(Gougli's  Camden's  Briiunma;  Beauiiet  of  England 
and  U  aleis.d-r.) 

BLACKWATBR.  the^chief  river  of  the  county  Cork,  ic 
Ireland,  rises  on  the  confines  of  Kerry,  and  flows  west- 
■(vn^rd  by  Mill  Stn  rt,  Mallow,  Lismore,  and  Cappoquin  ;  it 
ill*  nee  runs  .southward  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  at  Youg- 
hall,  between  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford.  The 
Blackwatcr  is  not  ojivinble  to  any  considerable  distancu 
above  its  tubtuary  at  YougbaH,  httt  the  los«i  of  carriage 
arising  from  its  rspidity  is  oountethalaneed  by  the  gain  of 
immense  water-power  which  it  allbtds  to  the  rich  com  eoon- 
try  o:i  it  ;  ;i  rtlj  bank.  On  the  south  its  course  is  bounded 
by  a  cuiiUtiuous  chain  ot  loWy  mountains.  Beginning  from 
the  we:>t,  the  highlands  of  Mnskerry  (the  oUl  Slieve  Logher) 
run  into  the  Boghra  range,  and  these  again  are  continued 
by  the  ( Imiii  of  the  Nagles,  which  l  iuiul  the  valley  to  the 
borders  of  Waterford.  The  river's  chief  feeders  come 
from  the  more  open  eountry  on  the  opposite  bank :  tliese 
are  the  Alia,  the  Awbeg  (the  'gentle  Mulla"  of  Spenser), 
the  Funche«>n,  and  the  Araghlin.  The  scenery  all  along 
is  hiL'hly  beautiful  and  jnctuiesfjuo,  and  a  recent  tourut 
has  lately  pronounced  the  descent  of  the  Blackwater  from 
Mallow  to  Lismore  equal  to  that  of  any  other  river  of 
its  size  in  Europe.  It  is  celebrated  for  salmon,  although 
its  fish  have  not  so  fine  a  flavour  as  tho«e  of  the  neighbour- 
in^;  Lee.  This  is  the  river  to  whieii  Spenser  (whose  castle  of 

Kilcolman  stands  near  its  junction  with  the  Awbeg)  aUudet 
inthalinsi 
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'  Clrar  AwnUluO',  that  n!  Ih«  KngUaluMB 
It  eall«d  liUckwater.' 

StiUitHcal  Survey  of  the  Co.  Cork;  Inglis's  Ireland  in 
1634.) 

BLACKWATER,  a  river  of  the  county  Armagh,  in  Ire- 
land, runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  confiiios 
•f  Tyrone  and  Fennanagb,  and  down  by  31ackirater  town 
and  Charlemont  into  the  south-western  extremity  of  Loeb 
Neagh.   Its  ancient  namo  was  Avon  More,  or  the  frrtat 
river,  a  title  merited  only  by  comparison  with  the  smaller 
streams  of  tlio  (U-«tricl-   The  Armagh  Blackwater  is  not 
rcinurkable  f')r  anything  except  its  historical  importance, 
as  having  long  been  the  boundary  between  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tho  Ensliab  Pale  and  the  independent  country  of 
the  Tyrone  O'Neille.  To  restrain  theee  tttibolent  enef- 
tains,  Sir  John  Perrot,  in  l  ')84,  after  passing  through  their 
territory  on  an  expeditiau  jiila  O  Kane's  country  (now 
I^-ondonderry  county),  first  proposed  tin-  erection  of  a  fort 
which  might  command  tho  passes  into  Armagh,  and  keep 
O  Neill's  neighbouriiii;  jjlaces  of  Dungannon  and  Benburb 
in  check.    It  was  Uie  planting  of  this  ganrimn  which 
proved  the  proximate  ouiM  of  Tyrone's  great  rehellion ;  and 
as  the  most  important  battle  gained  by  the  Irish  during 
that  insurrcctiou  svas  fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
Blackwater  derives  considerable  interest  from  tins  eircutn- 
stance.   O'Neill  made  this  fort  the  bone  of  contentioa ;  it 
was  on  account  of  violences  comviitted  by  its  garrison  that 
he  Juatified  hia  fint  rising  in  arms  as  in  bis  private  quarrd, 
ana  it  waa  taken  and  retaken  again  and  again  before  he 
ftnally  compromised  his  loyalty  to  the  queen.    At  lenijth, 
however,  in  1598,  Captain  Williams,  the  warden,  bein^ 
closely  pressed  by  a  powerful  force  of  the  Irish  under 
O'Neill,  O'Donneil.  and  Maguire,  Harihal  Ba^nal  iparched 
to  hia  relief  mt  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  soldiers  were  Irish  in  the  queen's 
pay,  and  with  them  many  of  the  young  native  nobility.  Of 
theac  the  mast  distinguished  was  the  queen't  O'Reilly, 
simained  Maelmurry  Dhas,  or  the  Handsooie.   This  fjrce 
in  point  of  numbers  was  inferior  to  theimHlKent  amy,  hnt 
in  discipline  and  equipment  much  superior.  Thxf  nuurched 
tnm  Armagh  before  daybreak,  and  eaily  in  the  morning 
the  action  commenced.   O'Neill  had  intrenched  himselt 
behind  a  shallow  stream  flowing  through  a  marsh  ;  the 
place  was  called  Athbury,  or  the  yclliw  fard.  from  the  colour 
of  the  soil.    Being  approached  through  woods  and  narrow 
passes,  it  gave  the  Irish  advanced  guard  an  opportunity 
of  galling  the  English  march  for  half  an  hour  before  they 
got  upon  the  plain.  Here  CyNeitt  had  employed  a  stratagem 
similar  to  thtit  of  Bruce  at  Bannockhiirn  :  the  ;:roiiiiil  \va_H 
st't  tliick  with  covered  pitfalls,  and  the  men  at  arms  charging 
across  the  open  fields  were  at  once  thrown  into  confusion. 
But,  in  spite  of  this  check,  the  English  passed  the  ford,  and 
dmfe  their  antagonists  to  their  trenches.   The  artillery  was 
now  bRMi(^t  up,  and  atill,  notwithstanding  the  bursting  of 
a  Hold-piece  and  the  exploaion  of  a  powder  cask,  the  assail- 
ants had  again  tho  advantage.    Marshal  Ba;;nul.  at  the 
head  of  his  men.  charged  over  the  levelled  bruasl-work, 
and  neither  O  Neill  nor  O  Dunnell,  thou^'h  distinguished 
leaders,  and  figlitin^  at  the  heads  of  their  respective 
names,  could  maintam  their  ground.    The  victory  now 
seemed  won,  when  Bagnall  loeeived  a  shot  in  the  head  whioh 
killed  htm  instantly,  and  the  chuis  vetumed  to  the  eonHfet. 
O'Neill  himself  led  his  gallotrla^ses  tr>  the  charcrc :  the  Eag- 
lish.  diflae  iriened  by  the  de  iih  of  their  leader,  gavt;  way  , 
the  Irish  ]>ushcd  their  ad\antaf;o.  and  drove  them  back 
upon  the  ditch :  here  they  got  entangled  in  the  trenches, 
and  the  rout  became  general ;  the  sliiu;;hter  was  vcrv  great, 
and  multitudes  were  ttodden  to  death.  Fev  of  the  fingliith 
repassed  the  fjrd.  Tb«  Irish  htstoriana  attribute  the  pre- 
servation of  those  who  .  i  \  er.enpe  tn  the  loyalty  of  O'Reilly, 
who  covered  the  reirea  ,  iaJ  was  almost  left  alone  on  the 
i-ld  Ixl'ice  lie  fell.    The  vict)ry  was  complete:  Armagli 
Hid  tiie  ibi-t  ut  Biarkwater  surrendered  next  day,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  English  army  returned  to  Newry.  The 
English  loss  Is  estimated  at  nom  tSOO  to  S500  men.  with 
all  the  baggage,  ammunition,  and  artillery.   It  may  seem 
that  undue  importance  is  attributed  to  an  aelioii  where 
comparatively  few  were  engaged   on   either  side ;  hut 
aiivinu'  tiie    potty  skirmishes  of   that  desultory  War  up 
to  this  time,  Atbbury  is  by  far  the  most  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Itattle,  and  its  effects  were  so  important  that, 
in  l«s«  than  thine  months,  there  were  thirty  thousand 
men  in  nnna  in  VMima  parte  of  the  country  against 


the  queen.  The  confiscations  of  the  oomte  anon  after 

led  to  the  colonizing  of  Tjrone  with  men  who  no  lonj^ 
required  the  maintenance  of  a  garrison  for  their  control,  and 
the  fort  went  to  decay.  Blackwater  town  is  now  an  incan- 
sideruble  place,  hut  ha:*  a  good  linen  market,  and  is  in 
the  centre  of  a  rich  and  flourishing  district.*  (Cox'a  His- 
tory qf  Irekmdi  O  Sullivan's  HUt.  Caihol.  Hit.  Com- 
peNA) 

BLACK^VELL,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  ia 
1  71J 1 .  His  (alher  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  city,  and 
fillc<l  at  the  same  time  the  oflice  of  [  i  n.  i  al  of  Mansfhal 
Collegu.  After  having  taken  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  been 
appointed  by  the  crown  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Marischal 
C«ilk'|L^c  in  iy23,  he  succeeded  hia  iafher  as  principal  in 
1748.  In  1752  the  decree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him.  He  liad  the  merit  of  introducing  an  improved  system 
of  education  into  Marischal  Colletje,  and  before  his  dearth 
had  the  gratification  of  witnessiag  its  success.  An  ao- 
count  of  UiiB  phia  was  frinlad  bf  wNetion  of  019  oaUfa 
auiborities. 

BlackwsU  b  dlowed  to  ham  been  n  nan  of  eoiuitevaUe 

acquirements,  but  be  often  rendered  liimself  ridiculous  by 
his  pedantry  and  affectatmn  of  universal  knowledge.  He 
was  well  versed,  accop:ling  to  tho  learning  of  that  day,  in  the 
Greek  and  I.atin  wrUers.and  was  acouainted  with  the  princi- 
pal languages  uf  modem  Europe.  His  h^tawere  studious 
and  tetuing,  but  he  tather  courted  the  acquaintance  of  men 
of  superior  reputation.  He  waa  abstemious  to  a  degree  pre- 
judicial  to  his  health.  Being  afflicted  with  a  cotisunipti^c 
ds-ease,  he  left  Aln-rdeen  m  the  month  of  February,  J  757 
with  a  view  of  trying  the  effect  of  a  change  of  niftbttt  he 
die<l  at  Edinburgh  io  the  following  month. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works : — *  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mommv'  1735.  '  A  Kny  to  the 
Inquiry,  containing  a  translation  of  tho  numeroos  Graefc, 
Latin.  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  notes  in  the  original 
work,"  1736.  *  Letters  on  Mythology,"  1 7  IS.  '  Memoir*  of 
the  Court  of  Augustus,' 3  vols. :  the  first  was  published  n. 
1753,  the  second  in  1755,  and  the  third,  which  is  inc^m 
plete,  was  published  in  1764,  after  his  death. 

BLADDER,  THE,  of  urine,  or  verica  urinaria,  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  gall-bladder,  is  a  museulo-mem- 
branous  ba^  or  pouch,  wliich  serve,  ;i  -  n  temporary  reser- 
voir for  the  urine ;  it  communicates  with  the  kidneys  by 
means  of  the  nreCers,  and  opens  oxtsmaUy  bj  msana  it  the 
urethra. 

Tht  urinary  apparatus  is  confined  to  tho  nd-bloodod 

classes  of  animals,  all  of  which  have  kidneys,  whilst  some 
orders  and  j,'enera  have  no  urinary  bladder.  In  quadrupeds 
the  bladrlcr  i>  of  a  pyriforra  shape,  and  is  compU  tely  sur- 
r<ninded  by  the  peritoneum  or  serous  lining  of  the  abdomen  : 
and  it  .may  bo  taken  as  a  general  rote,  that  it  is  smaller, 
stronger,  and  mora  arasenlar  in  carnivorous  than  in  grami- 
nivorous animals :  in  the  latter  it  ia  almoat  membranous 
and  in  s<inie  of  them  is  ]>articularly  lurfxc. 

In  the  wliole  class  of  birds  there  is  no  urinary  bladder, 
and  the  ureters  open  into  the  cloac-a,  a  nnisculo-uiembranou* 
bag,  which  takes  the  place  of  tho  rectum,  bladder,  and 
uterus,  and  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  solid  excrements 
tho  urine,  ttnd  ogga.  The  urine  in  these  animals  dilutes  the 
fitees  and  Ibnns  rae  carbonate  of  lime,  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  tho  shell.  The  urinan-  bladder  exists  in  sevcra' 
genera  and  spm  ie.s  of  fishes.  In  the  human  subject,  liits 
bladder  is  placed  in  the  pelvis,  or  basiu,  imtncdiaiel)  beimid 
the  symphysis  pubis  and  before  the  rectum,  or  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  intestines,  in  the  male ;  but  it  is  separated  from  u 
in  tho  female  by  the  uterus  and  vagina.  Its  fona  and  Ida- 
lions  vary  according  to  the  age  of  theindividoal.  In  infancy 
it  is  of  a  pyriform  shape,  and  is  contained  almost  entirely  ir 
the  abdomen,  thus  reseml  lmij  iis  ])ermancnt  condition  m 
quadrupeds.  At  this  period  it  may  bi-  c msideretl  as  cor- 
sisting  of  three  imVtions.  the  nanow  tapering  piirl,  or  n^A, 
the  upper  rounded  portion,  or  fundus  (sometimes  calM 
fittmmit),  and  the  intermediate  portion,  or  bodfi t  but  as  the 
pelvis  expnuds,  the  bladder  gradually  subsides  into  it  and 
undorgfw*  a  remarkable  change  of  form.  Thus,  in  the  adult 

*  Th>'io  ore  Hirer  nUirr  lll»ckw«lrT« ;  one  io  ttio  conntT  of  Mvatb.  vhkS 
n  Kit'A  Ki-llf.  niwl  (kU»  lulu  tb«  Hoy  or  al  Navsn;  umlh^  ia  tha  conat)  d 
M.'iY<*>r'l,  which  hlU  luto  till!  Shmuuun  narUi  uf  t.alic»bi>n>ugli ;  tvA  •  lii^rd 
in  tlic  OMinlY  iif  Wa  tford,  nlKch  rructivi  the  ar«  at  Hannuw  Bay.  Tkt 
l^-ner^il  n.iinv  >>  takfii  fiv>iii  ihp  orillnnry  apiMnnoe  of  dc«p  »tr««in«:  bll 
U'SiUlivan,  lo  hia  ,-l>'in<>l  »i(y  <if        wnr  ihii  ttarurlmiril 

pMtage — '  Vc)  <]ivitl  alnit  Ilivrni-i  lli.viin  |-.ir:>lti  v(  [.ui,  tuiluiiiur  ftuil,  # 
giaod  l\f>\  AflgU  oi^tni  ci  au«cr«o  Marte  ad  Uum  nsp*  i(|BA  oovtoteiaav' 
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Its  figure  is  tb«t  of  a  short  oval,  compressed  at  the  fore  anri 
back  part;  its  lower  surface  subsides  on  the  ret-tuin,  uid 
c^andiiig  Ibnns  what  Is  termed  by  anatomists  the  Ihu 
fond  of  the  bladder.  This  change  of  form  is  dependent  not 
only  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  cavity  in  wliit-h  the 
bladder  is  contained,  but  al;>u  upon  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
which  it  habitually  sustains,  and  ihu.s  in  advanced  age  it  is 
more  deeply  sunk  in  the  pelvis  than  in  the  middle  periods 
of  life.  In  the  femato  ns  tnunsverse  diameter  it  greater 
than  in  the  male,  in  eonsequence  of  the  antero-poeterior 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  being  encroached  upon  by  the  uterus. 
Its  rapacity  v.ines  in  the  diffurent  periinls  of  life  ;  anil,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  said  to  increase  in  pro(K)rtion  a.s  the 
individinl  advances  in  years,  and  to  be  ereuior  in  females 
thra  in  iiMlaa.  Iti  capacity  is  modified  ia  different  ia* 
dividttela  bf  tliehr  habits  snd  the  natural  exeieise  of  it* 
functions.  It  is  more  partiruliirly  changed  by  disease: 
thus,  from  the  effects  of  lon<i-cuiiluiued  irritation,  it  may  be 
n-tlucoil  ti)  MKJh  ii  slahj  that  it  \ull  tiut  i'(nU.iiii  more  than  a 
few  drops  of  unne ;  and  on  the  contrary  when,  from  any 
cause,  its  contents  aenoot  be  dulT  evacuated,  it  may  be  dis- 
tended so  as  to  emtain  xumsf  qpmxts  of  uiine,  and  occupy  a 
large  proportlMartbe  nMemen.  Itsoidimiry  capacity  may 
be  eMuMtid  at  n  fint  end  a  halt 


,Th«  Umert,  ranniMftSBChs  kMuojrt  to  th*  bla>t<lri.  ' 
«  AoiU.  *  BtftVMtioa.  «  Ab&aiaal  nwolw  torncd  down,  d  Tb«  Krctum 
«atMllM.  tUitiiim.  ffVtMff.  f^KUMya. 

Fig.%. 


The  direction  of  the  bladder  ts  oblique,  being  inclined 
somewhat  forwards  and  upwards ;  in  prii|Kitt:on  to  the  de^n  e 
of  distension  the  obliquity  is  increased,  in  i  unsequence  of 
the  neck  being  fixed.  It  is  retaitied  in  its  position  l)v  two 
lat«-r.il  liiniments,  one  on  each  side,  and  an  anterior  liga- 
H  lit  till!  lateral  ligaments  are  prolongations  of  ttki/atcia 
tiiaca,  which,  passing  dewn  into  the  palTia,  aasumes  the 
name  of  foMcia  paMeo.  and  beoomes  identifled  with  the 
prostate  gland  and  side  of  the  bladder;  the  anterior  liga- 
ment is  double,  and  it  Is  fornii<l  by  the /ateia  transversalis, 
whirh,  passing  down  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  is  reflected 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  tlie  prostate  gland;  from  the 
point  of  rctlccti  iti  two  strung  fasciculi  of  fibres  pass  to  the 
aotoriorsttrfioe  of  the  bladder;  Thaie  ligamonls  am  ■oma- 


times  called  the  proper  ligaments  of  the  bladder  to  distin« 
guish  them  from  certain  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  sometimsa 
called  false  ligumenu.  As  the  bladder  is  peculiarly  inte- 
resting in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  acatomists  have  endea« 
voured  to  describe  it  precisely,  and  with  this  view  they 
have  divided  it  into  six  regions  or  surfaces,  an  anterior, 
a  posterior,  two  luterul,  :i  superior,  and  an  inferior. 

The  anterior  surface,  in  the  collapsed  state  of  the  organ, 
lies  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  looae  cellular  tissue ;  wbendisleuded,  the  bladder  rises,  and 
its  anterior  surface  comes  in  relation,  or  in  contact,  with  the 
lei  ti  niUM-leii  of  the  abdomen.  The  jxisterior  surface  is 
covered  by  the  peritonteum,  which  in  the  male  is  reflected 
upon  it  from  the  rectum,  in  the  female  from  the  uterus  and 
vagina:  it  ia  then  reflected  from  the  aides  of  the  bladder  to 
the  Uiae/oiM ;  at  the  pcnnts  of  reflection  it  fonns  fdds, 
one  on  each  side  and  two  posteriorly :  these  have  been  im- 
properly described  as  ligaments,  for  instead  of  conQning 
tlie  bladder  they  serve  rather  aa  provisions  to  faotUtato  it* 
expansion. 

Tlie  latafal  regions  are  partially  covered  by  the  peri- 
tontoum :  rnnning  along  them  we  find  the  umbilical  arta> 
ries,  or  tneir  remains,  in  both  sexes,  and  the  vasa  deferentia 

in  the  mule.  Tlic  superiDr  ri-<;ion,  or  fundus,  is  partiallv 
covered  by  the  penlona*uin,  wiiich  is  n  llei  ted  thence  on  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  recti  muscles  :  it  has  a  tlUrons  cord 
attached  to  it  termed  the  uruchut,  which  lies  between  the 

EcritonsDum  and  the  recti  muscles,  and  being  accompanied 
Tf  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  extends  to  the  um> 
bilious,  where  it  becomes  identified  with  the  abdominal 
aponeuroses.  Tliis  fibrous  cord  appears  to  be  useful  in  re- 
taining the  bladder  in  its  situation,  for  never  in  the  human 
subject,  except  in  certain  crises  of  malformation,  which  aro 
very  rare,  does  it  present  the  form  of  a  canal,  such  as  it  ia 
found  to  be  in  the  young  of  certain  quadrupeds,  in  which 
it  is  the  medium  of  eommunication  between  the  bladder  and 
a  bog,  or  sac  termed  the  allantoid. 

The  inferior  region,  or  h, is  fund,  is  the  most  important  in 
a  surgical  point  of  view.  It  has  no  precise  lines  of  demar- 
cation laterally,  but  is  bounded  before  by  the  prostate  glan^ 
behind  by  the  peritonseum,  which  is  rejected  upon  the  poa* 
terior  surface  of  the  bladder.  Attached  to  it  we  llnd  in  the 
I  male  the  resicule  seminales  and  the  vasa  deferentia,  which, 
in  converging  to  the  prostate  gland,  leave  between  them  a 
triangular  space,  where  the  bladder  is  only  separated  f  rom 
the  rectum  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  fiitty  cellular 
tissue  containing  many  vessels,  principally  vaim;  dlis 
tion  of  the  bladder  to  the  rectum  explains  manr  eiieum- 
stances  respecting  theu*  partieular  diseMos.  In  Ae  female 
this  region  rests  on  the  vagina,  which  separates  it  fro:u 
the  rectum.  Wo  have  seen  that  the  anterior  and  in- 
ferior regions  of  the  bladder  are  loft  completely  uncovered 
by  the  peritonteum,  a  fact  which  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  tha  unfaon,  ftr  in  oonaaqoenoa  of  it  he  is  enabled 
to  pedbim  opaatioinB  on  Ihoaa  mgkiM  without  injuring 
this  membrane,  which  when  woandsd  in  any  operation 
places  the  life  of  the  patient  in  a  hazanlous  slate,  in 
conseuuence  of  the  rapiditv  with  which  inllammatio-  ex- 
Icnus  aioiig  It. 

The  neck,  or  constricted  portion  of  the  bladder,  is  oom- 
parcd  to  a  tnuwatod  eone,  longer  at  the  aides  snd  hriow 
than  above.  In  inikncy,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  blad- 
der, its  direction  is  obli({i)e  ;  for  a  sirouar  reason  it  is  hori- 

Kaiilal  in  the  adult:  it  ditlers  in  structure  from  the  rest  of 
the  or;;an.  The  neek,  which  is  ioriued  of  a  somewhat 
filinnis  whilisli  substance,  is  the  conneditig  rae<lium  between 
the  bladder  and  the  urethra.  Its  posterior  part  rests  on  the 
rectum ;  its  anterior  is  surrounded,  at  isast  Mow  and  at  the 
sides,  by  the  prostate  gland,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  male, 
and  is  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  mucous  follicles,  <li». 
posed  so  as  to  f  irm  tlirce  lo!ics.  one  on  each  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  one  buluw  called  the  middle  lobe, 
which  forma  a  sliglit  pnyaetion  into  Ilia  opening  of  the 
urethra. 

The  bladder,  like  the  other  hollow  Tiaeera,  is  composed  of 

three  layers,  or  coats,  united  to  each  other  by  cellular  tissue : 
those  coats  are  the  peritorueal  or  teroun,  the  mmruhr.  and 
the  mucowt.  The  pcrilont^al  coal  has  beon  alrendy  de- 
scribed as  investing  only  a  portion  of  the  organ ;  it  is  united 
to  the  muscutir  coat  by  oellulur  tissue,  which  is  extended 
over  the  whole  of  the  latter,  being  however  thinner  under 
the  peritonmal  coat  Aanalaatrtiera.  TheaMifnifttt  coa/has 
been  daaecibed  by  aoma  anatomiab  aa  a  djitinet  musel* 
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under  the  name  ot  detrusor  umua:  it  is  compose  i  of  pale 
fibres  interUciriff  in  all  directions;  three  distinct  layers 
)>»ve  teen  described,  but  it  is  suRicieat  tut  all  useful  pur- 
poses to  say.  that  the  suoerficial  fibres  M»  dinolad  in  the 
course  of  the  axis  of  the  oladdcr ;  that  at  the  sides  they  are 
more  and  more  oblique;  and  that  the  more  internal  fibres 
assume  a  circular  direcliou  as  they  appruach  the  wrk  uf  the 
bladder,  so  that  some  anatomist:!  have  (lesmhed  them  in 
this  ]part  as  a  distinct  muscle,  under  the  name  of  tp/uncter 
vetiett.  This  retieuteted  etnietun  of  the  mtuetUBr  ooat 
enables  the  bladder  to  contlMt  SO  pedlMtlj  U  to  CXpel 
«very  drop  of  its  contents. 

When  the  bladder  is  much  distended,  tha  muscular  eoat 
becomes  attenuated  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
djstinguish  it  from  cellular  tissue.  Sometimes  its  fibres 
teoomo  so  much  enlarged  from  the  eflects  of  long-continued 
initatioti  end  oreraction  of  the  organ,  that  they  ibrtn  pro* 
jecting  Hncs  or  columns  under  the  mucout  coat ;  this  ap- 
})e4iratice  of  the  bladder  is  designated  by  the  French  Feme 
d  coinnnet.  The  mucous  membnine  is  ocrasionally  pro- 
truded between  these  columns,  forming  sacs,  or  pouches,  iu 
which  urinary  calculi  are  suinctimes  lodf^d ;  these  calculi  are 
then  said  to  bo  ta^tted  or  Mceuiated.  The  muscular  coat  is 
iMited  to  dm  tUid*  la^  or  raucous  eoat  by  a  distinet  layer  of 
cellular  tiss.uc,  to  which  tho  term  nen-ou-^  or  vascular  coat 
is  sometimes  improperly  applied.  The  mucous  coat,  or  linintr 
of  the  bladder,  belon<js  t  ■  i  l.  i  t  division  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, denominated  geniio-unnary  .'  it  uot  only  lines  the 
bladder,  but  is  prolonged  upwards  along  the  ureters  into  tho 
kidooy*  and  domwaida  along  the  urethra  f  it  is  of  a  pale 
nooHwUmr,  is  smooth  when  the  bladder  is  distended,  and 
corrugated  when  it  is  empty  :  it  secretes  a  viscid  fluid  termed 
mucus,  which  protects  it  from  llie  acrimony  of  the  fluid 
with  which  It  is  constantly  in  contact.  Three  npcniii^s  are 
seen  in  it,  two  situated  posteriorly,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  each  other,  which  are  the  openings  of  the  ureters ;  and 
OHO  aaieriorly .  which  is  the  opening  of  the  urethra.  Extend  - 
in^  from  the  openings  of  the  ureters  to  that  of  the.urethra 
are  observed  two  prnminent  lines,  which  are  formc<l  ymiui- 
oular  fibre*  clevatinu'  tlie  mucous  co.it :  these  lines  forni  the 
sides  of  a  triangle,  the  bar,e  of  whu'li  is  an  imaginary  hue 
drawn  between  the  ojwnings  of  the  ureters;  the  apex  is  at 
the  urethra.  The  space  thus  marked  out  is  denominated 
the  trigone  veticaU:  it  is  paler  than  the  rest  <^  the  internal 
surface  of  the  bladder,  is  possessed  of  peculiar  seiutbiiity. 
and  is  smooth  in  the  contracted  aa  WOU  as  in  the  distended 
condition  of  the  bladder. 

The  t  .vo  prominent  lines  which  form  the  sides  of  tho 
trigone  vertoo^  according  to  Sir  C.  Bell,  are  distinct 
miMtdea,  die  nutaeles  of  the  uretsfs.  They  ha%-e  their  fixed 
potnt  or  origin  at  that  prominence  or  tubercle  existing  at 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  urethra,  which  has  been  already 
described  as  formed  by  the  inidille  lobe  of  the  prostate,  their 
tnttrtion  or  moveable  point  being  at  the  opening  of  the 
ureters.  Their  use  is  to  assist  in  the  contractions  of  the  blad- 
der, to  support  and  close  the  mouths  of  the  uretors,  and  to 
preserve  tlw  obliquity  of  theee  canals  by  dmwing  diem 
down  durinc:  the  contractions  of  the  bladder.  The  tubercle, 
whence  these  muscles  are  supposed  to  t;wke  their  origin,  is 
termed  the  luettf  or  uviJa  vrsirrp :  but  these  terms  are  more 
particularly  applicable  to  it  when  enlarged  and  diseased.  It 
Uien  forms  a  prominent  tumour  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
acts  the  part  of  a  valve,  and  beeoinea  a  troublesome  oaose 
of  retention  of  urine. 

The  arteries  of  the  bladder  are  derived  from  tho  internal 
iliac  and  its  branches  ;  its  vuins  empty  themselves  into  the 
internal  iliac  vein:  these  vessels  are  most  abuntlant  about 
its  neck  and  has  fond.  The  lymphatics  follow  the  course 
of  these  vessels.  The  nerves  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
derived  ftom  the  aaend  plexus  of  tbe  cerebro^nal  qra- 
tem.  the  nervee  of  animal  Itfe;  the  other  derived  fnm  the 
hypogastric  p1«»m  of  the  ^rnpttholie,  the  nervea  of  or- 
gnnic  life. 

Tho  secretion  of  the  urine  is  ^Hrformed  by  the  kidneys  ; 
it  is  constantly  gmng  on,  and  dues  not  exhibit  those  alter- 
natwna  of  action  and  repose  observable  in  the  other  secret- 
ing organs.  The  rapidity  with  which  certain  diuretics  are 
eliminated  with  the  urine  has  indneed  several  physiologists 
to  imagine  that  fluids  are  conveyed  from  the  stomacii  to 
Uic  idadder  by  a  more  direct  route  than  the  «*iremlous  one 
of  absorption  and  til'tbc  cii-ciitatioii.  But  no  ducts  or  chan- 
nels which  could  answer  this  purpose  have  been  discovered, 
Mr  ia  their  exittanoe  neceaaavy,  ftr  it  is  calenktei  that 


i  1000  ounces  of  b!o(.)d  circulate  ihmugh  the  liidiicys  in  lh« 
space  of  an  hour ;  and  if  only  a  tenth  part  of  this  be  sepa 
rated  by  the  kidneys,  100  ounces,  or  seven  pounds  and  a 
qtwitor,  may  be  given  out  in  this  short  space  of  time.  It  i» 
not  however  improbable  tiiat  the  lymphatics  may  convej 
fluids  directly  from  the  stomach  to  tbe  bladder. 

The  urine  being  secreted,  dribbles  ulon^  the  ureters,  and 
its  de^rl■nt  i«  probably  aided  by  the  contractility  of  these 
tubes  and  the  impulse  of  the  neighbouring  arteries.  It  drupt 
into  the  bhidder  and  gradoaUy  distends  it.  tat  it  Is  pre- 
vented flrom  regurgitating  into  the  ureters  in  oonseqneme 
of  these  tubes  taking  an  oblique  course  between  the  mus- 
cular and  mucous  coats  before  they  perforate  the  latter.  As 
the  urine  accumulates,  these  tubes  are  more  and  more  com- 
pressed, and  the  obstacle  to  regurgitation  is  increased ;  but 
the  column  of  urine  demendtng  along  the  uretera,  being 
higher  than  fliat  contained  in  the  hlaMer,  is  not  pieventeo 
from  cnterinfi  into  it. 

When  a  sufficient  ([uantity  of  urine  is  accumulated  in  the 
bladder,  varyin|j;  according;  to  the  degree  of  irritability  of 
tlie  organ,  a  general  uneasy  sensation  is  produced,  and  a 
more  particular  one  referred  to  the  trigone  vesicale ;  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  are  called  into  action, 
the  reeistanoe  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  overcome  (the 

sphincter,  if  we  admit  its  existence,  relaxes),  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  bladder  contract,  and  are  able  without  furtb.er 
assistance  to  evacuate  every  drop  of  its  cntitents. 

Congenital  mal/ormahons  of  the  bladder  are  not  unfre- 
quent.  Morgagni  describes  a  case  in  which  it  was  of  a 
prismatic  form,  another  in  which  it  was  of  double  ito  natural 
length,  and  another  in  which  the  fhndoa  was  as  large  as  the 
bas  fond.  Haller  observe*!  it  much  and  permanentK  con 
stricted  at  its  buiiy.    Sometimes  tbe  Hadder  is  aUogeth.  r 

;  wanting,  in  which  cases  the  uret»'rs  open  either  into  ilie 
rectum,  ati  into  the  climca  of  birds,  at  the  pubcs,  or  inimc- 
diatcly  into  the  urethra.  But  a  more  frequent  malforma- 
tion is  that,  where  the  inferior  poitimi  of  the  loeii  muscles 
being  imperfect,  and  tte  anterior  waU  of  tbe  hladdmr  del!- 
cum,  the  |K>sterior  wall  is  protruded,  and  furiiis  a  red 

i  ruiigiius-like  tumour  above  tho  puhes.  This  tumour  prt- 
>-ei'.ts  two  orifices  which  are  tbe  mouths  of  the  ureters,  from 
which  the  unne  conslaiiily  dribbles;  this  species  of  mal- 
formation is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  it  has  enabled  phy- 
siologists to  determine  the  manner  in  which  tbe  urine  diiititt 
into  tbe  bladder.  In  some  rare  cases  of  iroperforatiun  of  the 
urethra,  the  urine,  being  pre\eiiled  from  escaping  by  this 
canal,  has  dilated  the  uracbus  and  escaped  at  the  um- 
bilicus or  uavel.  M.  Deschanips.  however,  imagines  that 
all  tlie  aues  which  have  been  described  as  dilatations  of 
the  uraehus  are  not  in  realitjr  such,  but  that  the  muacnlar 
coat  of  the  bladder  having  given  way  in  some  point,  tbe 
mucous  coat  has  been  protruded  or  extended  by  the  pressure 
of  the  urine,  has  followed  the  course  of  the  uiiiliilifml  cotd. 
and  then  burst  at  the  urobthcus.  Cases  are  on  record  uf 
individuals  who  have  had  more  than  one  bhidder.  Thus, 
Blassius  describes  a  case  in  which  it  was  double.  MoUinetii 
feuttd  in  a  female  whom  he  dissected  five  kidneys,  five 
ureters,  and  five  Idadders.  It  sometimes  but  rarely  ha|v- 
pciis.  tluit  the  bladder  is  divided  into  cells,  but  this  species 
pf  nmlfonuatiou  in  all  probability  is  not  congenital.  The 
bladder  is  liable  to  inUamniation,  which  m»y  invade  the 
totality  of  the  organ  or  its  coats  sepanit^  ;  and  tins  may 
be  acute  or  ebronie.  When  tbe  mucous  membrane  ia  in> 
flamed,  the  organ  beeomes  exoeedingly  irriuble,  and  there 
is  a  c  i:v-'nT  t  call  to  discharge  its  contents.  In  con!;equene« 
of  inllaiiniiLitmn,  ulcers,  gangrenous  spots,  and  indurationi 
of  different  kinds  may  be  produced,  and  its  secretion  inayb* 
increased  and  adtercd :  to  this  state  the  term  catarrh  of  the 
bladder  m  apptied.  Sometimes  the  parietea  oTtbe  bladdel 
become  enoeedingiy  thick.  Tbe  mucous  membcann  aame 
timea  w  found  in  a  varicooe  state ;  it  sometimes  gives  ori|n» 
to  cysts  of  different  kinds,  and  fungous  growths,  which  laf  . 
are  found  more  particularly  in  old  people:  sometimes  als 
it  protrudes  through  the  muscular  coat  and  forms  hem  .i 
Many  cases  are  on  reccrd  in  which  worms  have  been  du 
charged  from  the  bladder.  The  bladder  is  suinetitnes 
truded  through  the  inguinal  or  femoral  canals,  forming  i 
hernia  of  the  bladder,  or  cystocele,  which  is  always  readiij 
distinguished  iVom  other  liLrnix'  by  the  regular duttillUtieB 
of  the  swelling  when  tttc  uniiu  i:>  paiised. 

Varioas  accidents  and  diseases  may  prevent  the  bladder 
from  evacuating  iu  contents,  in  which  case  the  orgun  he 
oomea  inordinately  distendca,  nnd  unless  rolievad,  Om  iiS' 
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Innioii  iaeiMMi,  inflammation  euues.  a  spot  mortifies, 
tlie  urine  escapes  into  the  abdomen,  and  death  is  Rpeedily 
thn  reviiU,  Siirli  is  tin;  process  by  which  the  bladder  re- 
lieves itself,  and  it  lu  ver,  iin<k'r  ijiich  circumstances,  is 
iaceraled  or  burst,  as  it  is  ordinarily  said  to  be ;  such  a  result 
is  never  produced  except  by  direct  violence.  Witli  respect 
to  tfaeee  easet  of  retention  of  nrine,  there  ie  «  ftet  woieli 
never  should  he  lost  si«!it  of.  viz.  that  after  the  third  day 
or  so  from  iho  date  of  the  rflciition,  the  urine,  as  it  descends 
from  the  kidneys,  is  evacuated  from  tlie  bhidder  in  btiiall 
quantities.  At  this  period  the  biaiider  is  dittended  a.s 
miidi  w  pcosiblo,  and  the  case  may  be  roistakoa  tu  one  of 
imtonHmKm  of  nrio^  though  it  is.  as  wo  havo  aean,  one  of 
nt0itiim.  It  under  these  nreuiBstanees  «  catheter  eonnot 
bo  introduced,  the  only  means  left  for  relievint^  the  patient 
is  puncturing  thfi  bladder,  which  muy  be  effeeted  tlirou^^h 
the  perincciini,  tlirouj^h  tlio  rectum,  or  above  the  pubcs  ; 
the  bladder,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  covered  by  the  pehto- 
nieum  in  these  regions.  But  the  most  important  disease  to 
which  the  bladder  is  Uahle  is  the  formation  of  urinary  cal- 
culi or  conoretkms  in  it.  Vfhm  they  are  present  and  not  en^ 
cystcd  they  produce  intense  suffering ;  and  as  medicines 
possess  no  certain  power  over  them,  the  inp^nuity  of  sur- 
^'>:uns  has  been  exercised  in  order  to  devise  means  of  re- 
moving them.  These  means  are  reducible  to  three :  whoa 
amalU  they  may  be  extracted  through  the  urethra  by  a  piir 
<tf  ftieopOt  invented  for  the  purpose :  when  larger,  they  may 
he  redueed  to  pieces  so  small  as  to  pass  away  with  the  urine, 
or  they  may  be  removed  by  cuttini;  into  the  bladder;  to  the 
Ibrmer  inetho<l  the  term  Lilhutrtty.  to  the  latter  that  of  Li- 
thotomy is  applied.    [See  Lithotrity  and  LiTflOTOMY.] 

BLADDER-NUT.    [Sec  STAPHYUtA.1 

BLADDER  SENNA.    [See  CoLUmATj 

BLADENSBURG.    [See  Washington.] 

BLAIN,  a  small  town  in  France  in  the  department  of 
Loire  Infcneure  (Lower  Loire),  on  a  crob.s  road  trom  Ploer- 
niel  and  K6don  to  Ancenis  and  Angers.  It  is  t»  47'  3u'  N. 
lat..  r47'  W.long.  The  town  is  on  the  north  or  right  bank 
of  the  Uttle  river  Isaac*  which  tlows  into  the  Viteine.  The 
populathm  in  was  4699  for  the  whole  eomnune.  There 
i>  an  hospital  for  the  poor.  Blain  was  t!)»'  birth  ph-re  of 
the  Due  de  Rohan,  chief  of  the  i'role^laut  party  m  France 
in  the  reit;ii  of  LoidaXIIL.andeae  of  the  Euntiwiarkahle 
ini-n  of  his  day. 

BLAIR  ATHOU  [SeeAiHOL.] 

BLAIR-OOWRIB.  a  parish  and  borough  of  harony 
(i.  e,  a  htmragh  eo^remed  by  a  bar,)  in  Btithsfamv.  Seotlaud, 
is  situated  four  miles  from  Cupar  Angus,  and  about  fifteen 
fn>m  Penh.  The  southern  part  oi~  the  parish  lies  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Stralhniore  :  it  is  about  eleven  miles  long 
from  south  to  north,  and  in  some  places  eight  miles  broad, 
but  the  breadth  is  very  irregular.  The  village  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ericht,  which  divides  it  from  the  village 
of  Rattray.  It  lies  on  the  east  side  of  a  range  of  hilU,  at 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  Strathmore;  and 
when  seen  fmn*  these,  the  windings  uf  the  Ericht,  gene- 
rally hidden  but  occasionally  coming  into  view,  have  the 
appearance  of  a  number  of  lakes  scattered  over  the  plain. 
Blair-Gowne  u  us  made  a  boraugk  of  benny  hy  a  raarter 
item  Charles  I.  in  1 634. 

There  are  the  remains  of  several  Druidieal  temples  in 
the  parish.  At  the  back  of  the  manse,  in  1796,  there  was  a 
mote-hill  or  circular  luuunil,  where,  it  is  said.  Earl  Gowrie 
held  his  regality  courts.  There  are  also  some  raims,  in  one 
of  which  when  opened  a  small  stone  cottia  was  found  at 
the  bottom ;  and  many  tumuli  run  throufsh  the  parish. 
Not  far  from  the  village,  commanding  a  fine  vic  .v  of  Strath- 
more, is  Newton  House,  built  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a 
castle,  on  the  foundation  of  the  old  house,  in  a  vault  of  winch 
many  gentlemen  were  saved  while  it  was  burned  down. 
Two  modes  of  catching  salmon  are  practised  on  the  Ericht 
at  this  place.  One  is  by  fioA«>fitf<«.-— Towards  twilight, 
the  flsheraion  throw  into  the  stream  near  the  Keith  Fdb, 
where  it  runs  through  deep  narrow  ihannels  amonp  the 
rocks,  lartre  Quantities  of  bhick  mould,  until  the  water 
hecoines  muddy.  Nets  in  the  shape  of  pikes  or  bairs 
then  put  into  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  stream, and  in  them 
the  salmon  are  caught.  Tlie  other  method  is  bv  pikes  or 
poles  with  sharp  points,  and  iron  hooks  at  the  en^  of  them, 
with  which  the  fishermen,  on  a  dark  night,  strike  the  fish 
the  moment  they  are  attracted  to  the  surface  by  the  glare 
lyf  torcbM  held  from  the  rocks  above  the  dark  parts  of  the 


The  village  consists  of  one  principal  strict,  which  winds 
irregularly  to  the  Bridge  of  Ericht,  and  from  which  almost 

all  the  oUier  streets  branch  off.  There  is  a  good  town-house 
lately  built ;  and  an  apartment  in  the  principal  inn  is  occu- 
pictl  as  a  reading-room.  The  parish  church  is  a  new  and 
handsome  buildicg.  placed  high  on  the  side  of  a  hill  at  tho 
back  of  the  village.  Then  an  two  dissenting  meeting, 
houses:  the  Aniiburger  Meetinp-honse,  cunver.ijntlv  situ- 
ated near  the  town-house;  and  the  Confireirati' .1  L  hape^l 
in  William  Street,  at  the  south  end  of  th-  ;ll  iL.'t'.  They 
arc  capable  of  containing  nearly  400  penions  each,  and  the 
parish  church  may  seat  about  1000.  The  town  ii  governed 
by  a  baron  batlUe.  It  has  a  poatHiffifle.  Them  ate  aevenl 
thriving  manufltetures  carried  on  in  the  place.  The  annual 
value  of  the  real  property  in  the  pari'^h  n^^  assessed  in  April, 
1815.  was  62U6/. ;  and  the  popul  it.an  la  1831  was  3t)44. 
It  has  three  annual  fairs. 

The  cler^  man  s  stipend,  as  fixed  by  a  decreet  of  the 
Court  of  Teinds  in  1 791,  is  five  chalders  of  grain  (two-thirda  ' 
of  meal  and  one-third  of  bear),  with  45iL  alerting  of  mon^, 
and  5/.  for  communion  elements.  The  glebe  contains  nibM 
and  a  half  acres,  of  which  four  and  a  half  are  good  soil. 

In  the  parish  school,  English  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  ami  mathematics  are  taught.  The  whole 
emoluments  of  the  teacher,  exdukive  of  a  firee  house,  did  not 
exceed,  in  1796,  22£  «  year.  There  are  several  private 
schools  in  the  village. 

The  poor's  fund  arises  from  the  interest  of  a  small  stock, 
the  collections  at  the  church  doors,  the  dues  of  the  mort- 
ciuths,  and  the  reut:>  of  the  seats  in  the  galleries  of  the 
church.    It  is  of  course  variable  in  amount. 

{.From  comtH  unication*  tcilh  Blair-Gomrie;  Sinclair 'a 
StaUttieal  Aeemnt  Seotiamd,  toL  xvn. !  Chambeta'a 
Gazetteer ;  Chalmers's  Caledonia ;  Comparative  Account 
qf  the  Population  of  Great  Britain ;  Enumeration  Abtlract 
"f  Pupulatinn  Returns,  t^-r.) 

'  BLAIR,  HUGH,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, was  born  in  Edinburgh,  April  7,  iriu.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinbtugh,  and  took  his  de- 
gree of  AJf.  in  1739.  In  1741  he  was  licensed  to  preseh, 

and  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  livinj;  ofColf^si"  in 
Fifeshire.  In  1743  he  was  appointed  second  minister  of  the 
Canonj;ate  Church,  Edinburgli :  iu  1751  he  was  presented 
to  the  ministry  of  Lady  Yesters  Church,  Edinburgh;  in 
1 7i7  the  University  of  St.  Andrew*  eoufbrrad  upon  him  the 
degree  of  DJD.;  and  in  175S  hewaatanoeed  from  Lady 
Yester's  lo  be  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  High  Cbutvh, 
w  hich  is  what  is  called  a  collegiate  charge,  or  one  in  whidi 
tlie  duties  are  divided  between  two  clergymen.  He  was 
indebted  to  his  merits  alone  fur  this  success.  While  at 
the  universttv  he  had  been  a  diligent  student.  In 
going  through  an  extensive  course  of  reading  he  made 
abstracts  of  the  most  impoctaat  werksi  in  order  to  render 
his  acquaintance  with  them  mon  intimate  and  aocuraie. 
To  aid  and  methodise  his  historical  readinj,',  he  and  a  few  of 
bis  fellow-students  c>jnstructe<l  chronological  charts,  in 
which  they  arranged  the  principal  historical  faots  Whieh 
they  met  with  in  llie  course  of  their  studies. 

An  *  Baaay  on  the  Beautiful,'  which  he  wrote  while  a 
student,  was  regarded  as  highly  creditable  to  bis  taste  and 
abilities.  His  advancement  having  lightened  bis  profes- 
sioiial  labours,  he  was  enabled  to  bestow  more  time  on  lite- 
rary pursuits;  and  accordingly  having  prepared  some  lectures 
on  *  Composition.'  be  read  them  to  classes  in  the  university, 
with  the  permission  of  that  learned  bofly.  In  1762  the 
king  erected  and  endowed  a  professorship  of  rhetmio 
and  belles  lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Blair,  in  consequence  of  his  approved  qualifica- 
tions, re^ms  professor,  with  a  salary  of  70/.  The  '  Lectures  * 
were  first  published  in  1783,  when  ho  resigned  the  profes- 
sorship. On  the  controverted  Question  of  the  genuineness 
of  Ossian's  poems,  be  publishea,  in  1763,  a '  Dissertation.* 
in  which  he  supported  their  daims  to  originality.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Macpherson,  and  his  opinions 
seem  to  have  been  in  some  degree  inlluenocd  by  his  pai- 
I  ility  for  the  man,  wfaon  be  thoogbA  iaeapahJe  of  im- 
position. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Blair  as  a  divine  was  marked  both  bj 
its  sueceas  and  usefulness.  By  the  time  he  had  attained  hk 
fortieth  year  he  was  called  upon  to  discharge  one  of  the  most 
important  ministries  in  tbe  church,  and  for  tho  long  spac« 
of  forty-two  years  be  was  considered  one  of  its  greatest 
omaneiila.  Ketwithitaiiding  Idapopulaii^  aa  »  praadiar,  ht 
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ted  neuljr  taaehed  bis  luitiath  year  babM  ha  osoM  be  in- 
ineei  to  paUish  «  ▼blunra  of  bis  lertnont.  Whvn  however 
it  appeared,  it  was  received  with  an  extraoWUnaiy  degree  of 
favour,  although  Mr.  Strahan,  the  publisher  to  whom  Dr. 
Blair  had  sent  the  manuscript,  di^courut'cd  its  piililifation  ; 
but  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  having  been  rci^ucstod,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  StrmhaO,  itating  that  he  had  perused  the 
■emioa  which  hid  been  fbrwaided  to  him '  with  mora  than 
approbation.*  The  sale  was  ao  rapid  and  extenah^  tint  ttie 
original  sum  paid  for  the  copyrifiht  (100/.)  was  Tduntarily 
doubled  by  tho  publijiher ;  and  300/.  were  offered  for  the 
next  vahiini'.  It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Blair  was  paid  at  the  rate 
of  600/.  for  each  of  the  subftequcnt  volumes.  The  fifth 
volune^  which  was  published  Amr  Blair's  death,  eonalats  of 
discoanwt  wtiMeft  at  diflbrent  tilnaa:  but  it  was  eaiefhUy 
prepared  ftr  tite  pma  a  litfle  heme  hii  death  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  Tn  17tO  a  pension  of  200/. 
a  year  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  kin^,  which  he  enjoyed 
till  his  death. 

Dr.  Blair  did  not  possefts  a  strong  constitution,  and  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  liis  life  he  was  unable  to  fulfil  his 
duties  in  the  pulpit ;  but  his  intelleetwas  uoimpaired  to  (he 
last,  and  his  large  congregation  had  fltiH  the  benefit  of  his 

services  as  their  friend  and  athiser.  His  cimrKc!  was 
sought  not  only  by  thu-ie  anund  him,  tuit  it  wm'^  frequently 
solicited  from  distant  places,  in  which  the  benevolence  of  his 
disposition  had  been  made  known  by  hjs  published  dis- 
courses. 

He  married  his  cousin,  Catherine  Bannatine,  daugh- 
ter of  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  in  April,  1748.  and  had  two 
children,  a  son  who  died  in  infancy,  and  a  daughter  whom 
he  iost  in  her  twenty-first  year.  Mrs.  Blair  died  a  few  years 
before  her  husband. 

Dr.  Blair's  literary  rnttttttioa  vasts  upon  his '  Sermons ' 
hhd  his  *]>0tares  on  Slwloris  and  Bellea  Lettns.*  both  of 
which  have  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  popularity.  The  ser- 
mons appeared  at  a  time  when  the  elegant  and  polished 
style,  whii  h  is  their  chief  characteristic,  was  less  common 
than  at  present ;  and  to  this  merit,  such  as  it  is,  they  chieHy 
owed  their  socMM.  They  are  still  read  by  many  people 
widi  piiasai*,  on  Mooont  of  their  clear  and  easy  style,  and 
ttie  vein  of  sensible  thooKh  not  very  profound  obserration 
which  runs  through  them ;  but  they  have  no  claim  to 
be  ranked  among  the  best  and  most  solid  sperimens  of 
serniiiti-wiiiing  which  our  lani^uai^c  conlai;is.  The  '  Ixm' 
tures  have  not  been  less  popular  than  the  '  Sermons,'  and 
ham  Itm^  hew  SOMidered  as  a  text-book  for  the  student. 
llMy  an  hMraver  tticeedingly  fteUe  productions,  and 
ihow  no  fntlmate  acouaintanee  with  tte  best  writers  antient 
and  modern;  nor  do  they  devil  p  and  illustrate,  as  a 
general  rule,  any  sound  practical  principles.  The  following 
remark  by  Dr.  Whately,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  impliedly 
contains  a  lust  judgment  of  their  merits.  Alluding  to 
Dr.  GMBpbeira  '  Philosophif  of  Rhetoric,*  he'  observes,  *  It 
is  a  work  which  does  not  enjoy  so  high  a  degree  of  popular 
flironr  as  Dr.  Blair's,  hut  is  incomparably  superior  to  it,  not 
only  in  depth  of  thought,  and  ingenious  orighial  UBiaaich, 
but  also  in  practical  utility  to  the  student." 
(Finlavson's  Life  of  Dr.  Blair,  prefixed  to  his  Sermons.) 
BLAlit.  JOHN,  a  reiaUve  of  Hugh  Blair,  and  well 
kilowtt  as  the  aodior  of  a  valuable  set  of  ehWmological 
tables,  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
fortune,  and  was  at  first  engaged  as  teacher  in  a  sch  lol.  In 
1754  he  publishe«l  'The  ("hnmolngy  and  History  of  the 
World,  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  1 753,  in  flfly-six 
tables,  by  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  LL.6."  This  work  was  de- 
dicated to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke.  In  the  fdlowinc 
year  he  was  eleelBd  F.R.8..  and  in  1761  F.A.8.  A  seeend 
edition  of  his  '  Chronology'  appeared  iti  1 7'"^.  to  which  were 
added  maps  of  antient  and  modern  ;.:eiit:r.»|»hy.  In  Sep- 
trinber,  1757,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Princes* 
Dowager  of  Wales,  and  mathematical  tutor  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  in  17GI  to  a  prebendal  stall  at  Westminster. 
Six  days  afterwards,  the  vkarags  of  Hinckley,  Leicester- 
shire, hsT^ng  become  vacant,  he  was  presented  to  it  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster;  and  he  ohtainetl  a  dis- 
ien>alion  to  hold  witli  it  the  rectory  of  Burton  Coggles, 
Lincolnshire.  In  ;  rr,:;  In-  ;itt«  nded  his  pupil,  the  Duke 
of  York,  on  a  continental  tour,  during  which  they  visited 
France,  Italy,  St)ain,  and  Portugal,  and  returned  home 
aAer  about  a  vear's  absence^  He  received  sevstal  other 
fliecea  of  church  nnlbraieitC  hsddts  those  abovi  Buntioned. 
HisdMUttookpfaea  JiuiASd,  nss.  A  course  of  his  *  Lee- 
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tures  on  the  Canons  of  the  Old  Testsmant,  and  a 
volume  entitled  *  The  Hisloiy  of  Geography,*  wet 
(.fler  his  death. 
BLATR,  ROBERT,  author  of  a  poem  enUtled  '  Tbs 

Grave,'  was  lorn  in  the  year  1699.  Few  particular*  are 
known  res()ecting  him.  His  father  was  one  of  the  tninisteis 
of  Edinburgh,  and  chaplain  to  the  king ;  and  after  secufiag 
to  his  son  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edneattoo  at  the  iini> 
versity  be  sent  him  to  the  eonthieHt  ftr  his  fhrtter  itnsieeB' 
mcnt.  On  the  5th  January.  17S1,  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  .Vthelstaneford,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  hail  by  his  marriage  a  daughter  and  five  sons,  one  of 
whuin  became  solicitor-general  for  Scotland.  Ho  appears  to 
have  been  in  easy  circumstances,  was  fond  of  garaening, 
and  had  a  taste  fSiur  botany ;  and  theae  pnrsitits,  together 
with  a  eorrespondaiea  whieh  he  tnsintained  on  Sr&ntHle 
subjects,  engaged  much  of  the  time  which  was  not  required 
for  the  performance  of  his  ministerial  duties.  In  the  pulpit 
he  is  said  to  have  been  serious  and  earnest.  Watts  an ! 
Doddridge  honoured  him  with  their  esteem  :  he  submitted 
his  poem  to  them,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  latter  states  that  it 
was  written  befive  his  ordination.  Watts  signiHedhte  appro- 
batfon  of  thh  pioduction,  and  oBfered  it  to  two  booksellers, 
who  however  both  declined  undertaking  the  publication. 
Blair  seems  to  have  anticipated  tlie  reception  which  it  would 
meet,  and  attributed  it  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  subject. 
He  had  however  endea\-oured  to  conciliate  public  ihTour,  fiir 
he  says,  in  bis  letter  to  Doddridge — '  In  order  to  maka  h 
more  generally  liked,  I  was  obliged  sometinles  to  go  eross 
to  my  own  inclination,  to  make  it  go  down  with  a  IleentioiM 
age  which  cares  for  none  of  these  things.'  It  has  luvn  usu- 
ally assertcfl  tliat  '  The  Grave'  was  not  printed  until  after 
the  author's  death,  but  the  editor  of  Chalmers's  lUographicih 
Dictionary  has  stated  that  he  bad  seen  a  oopy  which  was 
printed  in  London  tn  174S.  *  The  Grave*  is  written  in  a 
striking  and  vigorous  ninnner,  and  has  always  been  most 
popular  among  persons  of  an  uncultivated  taste,  possessing 
some  strength  of  iiiimi,  ami  a  serious  disposition.  With 
the  exception  of  a  short  piece  written  in  memory  of  Mr.  Lav, 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  *Th# 
Grave '  is  the  only  piodnetiim  of  Blair's  which  wa  poaasn. 
The  au^r  died  of  a  <bver,  February  4,  1748,  in  the  47th 
vf-ar  of  his  a^^e.  Hoine,  the  author  of  '  Douglas.'  succeeded 
him  la  lis  Iniiii:.    (Anderson's  Ltvrn  (if  St'otlish  Poet*.) 

1?L.\ISE  HILL  is  one  of  a  chain  Lif  uiiiient  iortress*.-* 
which  may  be  traced  alonf^  the  southern  part  of  the  vale  ol 
the  river  Severn,  beginning  at  the  Somenetshire  Avon, 
and  extending  upwaraa  of  ni^  miles  in  a  north-aastarly 
direction,  and  so  situated  as  to  be  capaiUe  of  oonmunieating 
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with  Moh  other  by  siirnal.  BUiae  Hill,  which  was  a  strong 
toiUlary  post  fumu'il  mi';  omipii'd  h\  the  Britons,  ri^us  on 
the  south-west  al«ov»  ttie  village  uf  Uenbury,  wbicb  ii>  fivu 
miles  north-north-\vo»t  of  Bristol.  The  entire  hill  is  occu- 
pied by  the  eamp,  tbe  oraa  of  which  cov«n  the  mimmit*  and 
on  the  deethriiies  are  the  ditehea  and  ramparts.  The  billi 
whirh  is  conical,  is  apparently  sixty  feet  hijfh  above  tho 
level  of  the  fii;l(l  un  the  north-west,  hut  much  mori:  abuvu 
the  valley  nil  the  south  east,  wlicre  it  is  80  precipitous  as  to 
be  irapregnabie.  The  extent  of  ibe  area  from  the  rampart 
ou  the  south-west  to  that  oa  the  north-east  is  about  three 
huodced  and  twea^-lbur  the  breadth  is. about  a 

hundred  and  tan  jraids.  and  it  oontahm  firobidiily  ftom  Jbur 
to  fivo  acres.  The  sides  of  the  hill  ar^'  s(  .ipixl  iiito  three 
ruuipurts  (a  u  n),  ;inil  two  ditche.-i  (i  Aj.aa  dLaneated  in  llie 
plan  and  sui'tioii  (Fi^:.  1  uud  '2  )  The  ditelies  uiid  rainpurts 
Arc  nut  con}})l<  te  all  round  towards  the  ]n-«K:ipice:  on  each 
side  they  gradually  decline  into  the  geaoral  alopa  of  the 
hill ;  but  wbeihur  tb^  bava  baen  lavalied  «r  were  never 
flniahed  doea  not  appear.  There  are  two  antiances  (c  e),  one 
>  n  tlie  ti ortb-cast,  and  the  other  on  the  south-west,  each 
■.iindiut:  ilirough  the  ramparts  and  up  the  steep;  this  whole 
]i;a!i  is  in  the  iiei;,dil)<iuihiiod  oulltfd  llie  fosse-way  ;  it  is 
wuie  enough  to  admit  one  carnage,  and  m  some  parts  still 
rutains  a  covering  uf  pitched  stones.  From  tbc  sunmiit  of 
the  bill  ma;  ba  aeaa  Kingswestou  Hill  id},  distant  more 
than  a  furloni^,  Clifton  Down,  Knoll,  Oldbury,  Old  Sodbury. 
AVo>Irid;re,  and  Di  ;ikL^ti;iie.  wliiiih  are  the  sites  of  seven  of 
(ui  Lre&ai.-»  ,  ihti  oiliei*  arc  Elbert  in,  the  Abby  (whieli  a 
u  piece  of  ground  cuitjoctured  to  have  (unnerly  ljelon(jed  to 
au  abbey).  Bloody  Acra  (situated  iu  Lord  Oucitj  s  park  at 
Tortworth),  Burjr  Bill  (about  a  mile  from  Wintcrbourne). 
Burril  CamPp  Dyrham  (where  there  is  a  deep  and 
perftet  ditcn  and  a  steep  bank,  which  cross  a  point  of  the 
DiU  which  is  too  steep  to  need  any  defence),  Horton, 
TJley  Rurv  (which  is  one  of  the  iuu»l  remarkable  of  the 
whole,  and  contains  thirty-two  acres  within  trenches).  Broad- 
ridge  Green,  Painswick  Beacon  (said  to  bo  nearly  the 
highest  point  of  the  Cotswold  Hills),  Church  Down,  High 
Brothcridge,  a  hillock  at  Witcombe,  Crickley  Hill,  Leck- 
hampton  Hill,  Clcc  Hill,  and  Breedon  Hill.  (Scver's  Me- 
moirs of  Bi  xsl'A  ;  Atkyn's  (lUmcettershire :  Hi;;laiid  s 
Gloucestershire ,  Fuabroke's  Uioucettershire,  Heuuiies  of 
England  nmi  Wales;  Archteolovia,  «fc.) 

UL  A ISOIS.  LK,  the  district  of  vlMcb  Bloia  waa  the  obief 
place.    [See  Blois.] 

BLAKE,  ROBERT,  was  one  of  the  most  intrepid  and 
5ucce:»<>ful  adtnirals  that  have  adorned  the  British  na\7. 
Ho  was  born  ;ii  AhltusI,  1598.  at  Bnd^ewaler  in  Somerset- 
shire, a  sea-|Hirt  touti,  where  his  father  exercised  the  busi- 
ness of  a  merchant  Ho  was  educated  at  the  free-school  of 
that  place  uuUl  he  was  of  age  to  be  removed  to  Oxford,  where 
he  became  successively  a  member  of  Albaa  Hall  atid 
Wadbam  College.  Blake  was  of  a  studious  turii,  yet  fond  of 
field -sports  and  violent  excrcisei»;  and  his  first  biographer 
reports  a  pie.-e  of  >fatidiil  ai,'ainst  liini,  not  noticed,  "o  be- 
liere»  by  Clareuduu  or  nlher  conttimpuraries,  that  he  was 
given  now  and  then  to  stealiii<;  hwans,  a  species  of  gasM* 
so  to  call  it»  then  much  esteemwl,  and  protected  by  4eveie 
laws.  {tAvtt,  Rn$UA  and  Rreign,  1 704.)  W«  may  inftr 

that  he  had  a  lair  share  of  srhulastic  leariiinj;:,  from  his 
having  stuod,  tlu>>i;,'li  uusucee>.srully,  both  lor  a  stndeiilship 
at  Christebun-i.  and  a  fellowshii)  at  .Mrrtoti  Colle^,'c  ;  not 
to  mention  Clarendon's  tcstmiony  that  *  he  was  enough 
versed  in  books  for  a  man  who  intended  not  to  be  in  any 
prDfe;;<^ion.  haTing  aufflcient  of  hi*  own  to  maintain  him  in 
the  plcuty  be  afleoted,  and  havini^  then  no  amearanee  of 
ambition  to  be  a  greater  man  t'.um  he  w  as.'  He  relviriH-d 
to  Hrid«;ewaler  when  he  was  about  lvn;nl)-fj%e  year*  idd, 
and  livfi!  ([inetly  ou  his  paternal  estate  till  1640,  with  the 
character  ol  a  i>iuut  bold  man,  of  read^  hutoour,  and  fearless 
ill  the  expression  of  hti  apinioiMt  which, both  on  luaiters  of 
noUtics  and  religion,  were  op|KM«d  10  the  viows  of  the  court 
These  qualities  gained  for  htm  the  eonfldenoe  of  the  Pmi- 
1j\terian  party  in  Bridi;ewater,  whirh  returned  him  for  that 
1<  iniu^^h  to  the  ^liurl  parliament  ofAprd.  16-iO.  Tue  bpeeily 
<l;-.Milutiiin  of  that  assembly  (May  ->)  ;;ave  bini  little  oppor- 
tiinity  of  trying  his  poMers  as  a  debater;  at  least  we  do  not 
tlud  i;  recorded  that  he  ever  spoke.  In  Uie  long  padiaoent 
of  November,  1640,  he  did  not  sit. 

On  the  breaking  oat  of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the  par- 
liamentary arnn  ,  but  as  to  the  time  or  fl.t  r:i|,;i(  ity  in  wbu-h 
he  began  to  serve  we  have  no  certain  uUurmation.  In 


1643  ho  held  the  command  of  a  fort  ut  Bristol,  when  that 
rity  waii  besieijed  by  tlie  royalists.  Huvmg  nia  :it;uii.  d 
his  post,  and  killed  some  of  the  king's  soldiers  alter  the 
governor  had  agreed  to  surrender,  Prince  Rupert  was  with 
diffioutty  induced  to  apara  his  Ulo,  which,  it  was  alleged, 
waa  fivmled  hjr  this  violation  of  the  laws  of  war.  9«  served 
afterwards  in  Soraersetshiro  with  r; ;  d  repute  ;  and  in  1M4 
was  appointed  governor  of  Tauuiuu,  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance, as  being  the  only  parliamentary  fortress  in  the 
west  of  England.  In  that  capacity  he  ^ave  eminent  proof 
of  skill,  courage,  and  constancy,  in  maintaining  the  town 
during  tw>  aaceaaam  iicgaa  in  1646.  It  ia  mofded  that 
he  diaapiirafved  of  tha  extrBuiliea  to  whielt  mattars  ware 
puslied  against  Charles  I  ,  and  that  he  was  frequently  heard 
to  say  that  he  would  as  ixccly  venture  his  life  to  save  the 
king  s,  as  he  had  ever  done  lu  serve  the  parliament. 

In  February,  1649,  Colonel  Blake,  in  cxinjuoction  with 
two  oflioen  of  tlie  same  rank,  Deane  and  Popfaam,  waa  a|»- 
pointed  to  oonmani  lhe  fleet ;  fof  tha  mililaiy  wid  nvm 
services  were  not  tiien  kept  .separate  and  dtstin^  as  hi  hlar 
times.  For  this  new  olli'  e  BKiko  ) n  sl;owed  signal  capa- 
city. Ou  the  renewal  of  wai  alu-r  iLc  iiin|;  s  death,  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Irish  sesis  in  pursuit  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom 
ho  blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Kinsaie  for  several  months. 
At  length,  being  pressed  by  want  of  provisions,  and  threat* 
eued  from  the  land,  the  prince  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
break  through  the  parliamentary  squadron,  and  succeeded, 
but  with  the  loss  of  three  ships.  He  lied  to  the  river  Tagus. 
nursued  l»y  Blake ;  who,  being  denied  permission  by  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  attack  bu  enemy,  captured  and  sf  iit 
home  several  richly  laden  Portuguese  vesiwls  on  their  way 
from  Brazil.  He  finally  attacked  and  doatrayed  the  royalist 
fleet,  with  the  exception  of  two  ships  commanded  by  the 
princes  Rupert  ami  Maurice,  in  the  harbour  of  Malaga, 
in  January,  lf>jl.  Both  of  these  actions  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  bo  breaolies  of  mternational  law.  Fur  the  latter 
a  valid  plea  may  bo  found,  since  it  is  alleged  that  Ru> 
pert  had  destroyed  British  shipping  in  the  same  harbour. 
For  the  former  the  best  excuse  is  the  unsettled  stale  of  re- 
lations between  the  parlwment  and  the  court  of  Portugal ; 
but  Blake's  creed  seems  to  have  been  that,  in  maintaining 
the  snpiemaey  of  tbc  British  (lag  es'crywhere  and  at  all 
hazards,  he  could  hardly  do  wrung— a  doctrine  which  has 
always  been  too  palatable  to  the  national  vanity  of  the 
English.  Theae  services  ware  raoompanaed  by  the  thanks 
of  parUamant,  tagather  with  the  ofioa  of  vwdan  of  the 
Cinque  ports;  and  in  March  of  the  same  year,  Blake, 
Deane,  and  Popham  were  constituted  admirals  and  generals 
oi  the  tieel  fur  the  year  ensuing.  In  that  capacity  Blake 
took  the  Scilly  Islands,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey  from  the 
royalists,  for  which  be  was  again  thanked  by  parliament ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  waa  MMted  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state. 

In  March.  1652,  Blak«>  was  appointed  solo  admiral  for 
nine  montlis,  in  expcciatiun  of  the  Dutch  war,  which  did  in 
fact  break  out  in  the  liillowing  May  in  loi.sl  :  icixe  of  Van 
Tromp,  the  Dutch  admiral,  standing  over  to  the  English 
floaat,  and  insulting  the  English  flag.  Blake,  who  was  then 
lying  in  Rye  Bay,  imnadiately  sailed  to  the  eastward,  and 
foil  in  with  the  Dutrh  fleet  in  the  atraita  of  Dower.  A 
sharp  ailion  ensued,  May  19,  which  was  maintained  till 
nij{iiL,  to  the  adviuita^e  ot  the  lilni;iish.  who  look  one  Dutch 
man  uf  war,  and  sunk  another.  'The  Dutch  retreated  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  leaving  the  honour  of  viskiry  to  the 
English.  The  States  did  not  approve,  or  at  least  WROwed 
the  conduct  of  their  admiral,  for  they  left  no  maans  un  triad 
to  aatiaiy  the  English  government ;  and  when  they  limnd 
the  demands  of  the  latter  so  hi^h  as  to  preclude  accommo- 
dation, they  dismissed  Van  Tromp,  ami  phued  De  Uuyter 
and  Cornelius  De  \Viit  m  command  ol  their  lieet.  Mean- 
while Blake  took  ample  revenge,  lur  their  aggrest  on.  He 
made  a  number  of  rial  priiea  sawng  the  Di^h  homewaid- 
bouod  merchantman,  which  were  pnrauiiig  thiiir  eouiaa 
without  sutpieion  of  danger;  and  when  he  had  efRwtually 
cleared  the  Channel  he  sailed  to  the  northward,  dispersed 
the  fleet  engaged  in  the  bcrnng  fishery,  and  captured  a 
hundred  of  the  hcrrin[r  busses,  together  with  a  squaiinm  ot 
twelve  ships  of  war  sent  out  to  protect  them.  On  the  I'ith 
of  August  he  remrned  to  th«  Dowai^  and  Beplamber  S8th 
the  hMttle  Heata  again  camn  to  an  eogagtmaot,  in  whieh 
tho  Dutch  rear-admiral  was  taken,  and  three  other  of  thaiT 
ships  were  destroyed.  Nifiht  put  jii  > ml  t  i  ';he  action,  and 
though  lor  two  days  the  J&oglish  iuuiaiainea  the  pursuit,  the 
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B^tiMM  md  uncertomty  of  the  wind  |ram)t«d  them  from 
again  closing  with  the  enemy,  vbo  flwtped  into  Gotce. 
After  this  battle,  the  drafting  off  detaehmetit*  cltdi8*Fent 

services  rt'dui-ed  the  English  fleet  in  the  Channel  to  forty 
sail  With  this  force  Blake  lay  m  the  Downs,  when  Van 
Tramp  again  stood  over  to  the  English  coast  with  eighty 
nMn-of*war.  Blake's  spirit  was  too  high  for  him  to  tlcclinc 
tha  Iwttis,  evan  against  these  odds ;  an  act  of  imprudcneo 
for  which  he  suffered  severely.  An  actum  waa  fought  off  the 
Goodwin  Sand*,  November  29.  Two  of  his  ships  were 
takon,  a;i  1  f  ur  iestroyed  ;  the  rest  were  so  much  shattered, 
that  they  were  glad  to  run  for  shelter  into  the  Thames.  The 
Duleh  ranninied  masters  of  the  narrow  seas ;  and  Van  Tromp, 
in  in  ilia  Imnrado,  nilcd  through  thu  Channel  with  a  broom 
•t  hb  ntst-hMd,  10  intiinate  that  he  had  awept  it  clear  of 
English  ships.  However,  neither  the  nation  nor  the  admi- 
ral were  of  a  temper  to  submit  to  this  insult,  and  great 
diligence  having  borlj  used  in  refitting  and  recruiting  the 
ileet,  Blake  put  to  a»a  again  in  February,  U>53.  with  eighty 
•hips.  On  the  18th  be  fell  in  with  Van  Tromp,  with  nearly 
equal  fone,  eaeottiog  a  iuao  eonvoy  of  oeivbantmeD  up 
tbe  CbaimeL  A  running  tatde  entnifld,  whidi  was  con- 
tinued during  three  consecutive  days:  on  the  20th  the 
Dutch  ships,  which,  to  suit  the  nature  of  their  coast,  were 
built  with  a  smaller  draught  of  water  than  the  English,  ob- 
tained shelter  in  the  ahallow  waters  of  Calais.  In  this  long 
and  obstinate  Bgbt  tha  English  lost  one  man-of-war,  the 
Dittch  eleven  uteii-of-WMr.  and  tbitqr  nuRdmitinen;  but 
the  number  killed  b  said  to  have  amounted  to  1500  on  eacb 
side,  a  loss  of  life  of  most  unusual  ammint  in  naval  battles. 
Blake  himself  was  severely  wounded  m  the  thitrh. 

Another  preat  battle  took  place  on  the  third  and  fourth 
of  June,  between  Van  Tromp  and  generals  Deane  and 
Monk.  On  the  flrbt  day  the  Dutch  hul  the  advantage  :  on 
tba  wooad  Blake  aihved  with  a  leinforMment  of  eighteen 
•ait  which  tamed  the  aeale  in  favour  of  tba  Bnctish.  Bad 
health  then  obli<;ed  him  to  quit  the  sea,  so  that  he  w-as 
not  present  at  the  great  victory  of  July  29  (the  last  which 
tixik  pliice  during  tbis  war),  in  wliit-h  A  Hi  1:  i:ip  .kis 
killed,  hut  out  of  respect  for  his  spr(irt^  th  larli  nn nt,  in 
presenting  gold  (iwina  to  the  adcjira^s  w  ho  cuiiiii;an<k>(i  in 
that  battle,  gave  ona  to  bim  also.  When  Cromwell  dis- 
edlved  the  long  pariiament  and  awumed  the  office  of  Pro- 
tector, Blake,  though  in  his  principles  a  staunch  republican, 
♦lid  not  refuse  to  ncknowled«»o  the  new  (Tovemment.  Pro- 
bably he  expected  to  find  the  administration  niuie  etu  rgetic; 
and  be  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  officers.  *  It  is  not  our 
business  to  mind  state  affairs,  but  to  keep  foroigaen  from 
fooling  ua.'  He  sat  in  the  first  two  oarUamanta  aunnoned 
by  the  Froteetor,  who  always  beated  aim  with  great  retpeet. 
Nor  was  Cromwell's  acknowledcfed  sagacity  in  the  choice 
of  men  ut  fault  when  he  sent  Blake  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
rtect  into  the  Mediterranean  in  November,  \('iS-i,  to  uphold 
the  honour  of  the  English  ttag,  and  to  demand  reparation 
fbr  slights  and  injuries  done  to  Uie  nation  during  that  stormy 

Seriod  ofcivQ  war.  when  internal  dieoord  bad  madeotbere 
arini^  against  Bngliflb  veaieli.  Suoh  a  mission  oottld  not 
have  been  placed  in  better  hands.  Dutch.  French,  and 
Spaniards  concurred  in  rendering  unusual  honours  to  his 
Hag.  The  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Order  of  Malta  made 
eompenaation  for  iiyuries  done  to  English  commerce ;  and 
the  iriratical  atales  of  Algiera  and  Tripoli  were  terrified  into 
submission,  and  promised  to  abstain  from  further  depreda- 
tions. The  Dey  of  Tunis  alone  resisted,  but  was  speedily 
forced  to  conclude  )ience  on  satisfactory  tetma.  ^MMlianx- 
actions  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1655. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Spain  and  England 
in  1656.  Blake  took  bis  atation  to  blockade  the  Bay  of  Cadia. 
At  tbis  time  bis  eonstitutimi  was  greatly  impaired.  in«o- 
mttch  that  in  the  expectation  of  speedy  death  lie  sent  home 
a  request  that  some  person  proper  to  be  his  successor  might 
be  joint  1  in  nmmission  witli  him.  General  Montague  was 
accordingly  sent  out  with  a  strong  squadron.  But  in  the 
following  spring  that  officer  returned  home  in  charge  of 
coma  valuable  ^rixea  laden  with  bullion,  and  Blake  vaa 
again  left  ahme  m  tha  Meditomnean,  when  be  beard  that 
a  Spanish  plate-fleet  had  put  into  the  inland  of  TenctifTe. 
He  immediately  sailed  tliiiher,  ami  arrived  m  the  road  of 
Santa  Crux,  April  20th.  The  bay  was  strongly  fortified, 
with  a  formidable  castle  at  the  entrance,  and  a  chain  of 
smaller  fortt  at  intervals  round  it.  There  was  also  a  con- 
siderable nnral  foroa.  ationgly  |iestad,  tba  amalier  veisela 
being  plaeed  vndar  thagnna     tba  ftM,  and  thagaUaana 


strongly  moored  with  tiiair  VwadaMaa  to  Ifaa  iMt;  inaomuea 
that  the  Spanish  govunar.  u  man  of  oouTBga  *od  abili^. 
felt  |>crfectly  at  ease  as  to  tfie  tceority  of  his  eharge.  Tbe 

master  of  ft  Dutch  ship  which  was  lying  in  the  harbour  was 
less  satisfied,  and  went  to  the  governor  to  request  Iea%'e  ta 
quit  tbe  harbour,  for  '  I  am  sure.'  he  said,  '  that  Blake  will 
presently  be  among  you.'  The  governor  made  a  confident 
reply, '  begone  if  you  will,  and  let  Blake  come  if  be  dares.' 
Daring  waa  tba  laat  thing  wanting;  nor  did  tba  admiral 
hesitate,  as  s  wise  man  might  well  have  done»  at  tbe 
real  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  about  to 
engage.  The  wind  blowing  into  tbe  bay,  be  sent  in  Captain 
Stayner  with  a  squadron  to  attack  the  shipping,  placed 
others  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  off,  and  as  far  as  fea- 
sible to  ailenoe  tiie  fire  of  the  castle  and  the  fbrta,  and  Ina- 
self  following,  assisted  Stayner  in  capturing  the  galleons, 
which,  thougn  inferior  in  number,  were  superior  in  size  and 
force  to  the  Enghsh  ship*.  This  was  complete<l  by  two 
o'clock  in  the  aftiernoon.  Hopeless  of  being  able  to  earn* 
the  prizes  iHit  of  the  bay  against  an  advene  wind  and  a  still 
active  enemy,  Blake  |^va  orders  to  burn  tbem*  and  it  is 
pobaMe  that  be  bimielf  might  have  found  aoooe  dUBealtT 
in  beating  out  of  the  bay  under  the  fire  of  the  castle,  which 
was  still  lively,  when  on  a  sudden  the  wind,  which  had 
blown  strong  into  the  bay.  veered  round  to  the  S.W.  (a 
th/ag,  says  the  eaxliait  writer  of  our  admiral's  life,  ml 
known  in  many  years  befbrel*  kfd  favoured  bis  retiring,  at 
it  had  fovounid  bis  daring  anproaeb.  Of  this,  tbe  most 
renwrkable  and  tbe  last  e<|il<Mt  of  BIdce's  life.  Claren- 
don says,  *  The  whole  action  was  ir,  rredible,  that  all  men 
who  knew  the  place  wondere<l  tli.tt  uiiy  sober  man.  with 
what  courage  soever  endowed,  would  ever  have  undertaken 
it,  and  tliey  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  to  believe 
what  they  had  done  ;  while  the  Spanianis  comforted  them- 
selves with  tbe  belief  f  ^at  tbejr  were  devils  and  not  men 
who  bad  destroyed  them  in  mieh  a  maniMr.  So  mueb  a 
strong  resolution  of  bold  and  courageous  men  can  bring  to 
pass,  that  no  resistance  or  advantage  of  ground  can  disap- 
point them  ;  and  it  can  hardly  he  imagine<!  how  small  a 
loss  the  English  sustained  in  thi^^  unparalleled  action,  not 
one  ship  being  left  babind,  and  the  killed  and  wounded  not 
exceeding  200  man;  wbeia  tbe  alaugbtar  en  board  tbe 
Spanish  ships  and  on  abora  was  incredible.* 

For  this  service  the  thanks  of  !>ailiament  were  voted  to 
the  officers  and  seamen  engaged,  with  a  diauiood  ring  to 
the  admiral  worth  601)/.  Blake  n  tnmed  to  his  old  station 
off  Cadix ;  but  the  mcrease  of  his  disorders,  which  were 
dropsy  and  scur\'y,  made  him  wiab  to  return  to  England, 
a  wish  however  he  did  not  live  to  aooomplisb.  He  died  as 
be  was  entering  Plymouth  Sound.  August  17.  1657.  His 
body  being  transported  to  London,  was  buried  with  gr<^t 
pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  public  expense.  After 
the  Restoration  it  was  disinterred,  and,  with  the  bones  of 
others  who  had  taken  part  with  the  Commonwealth,  waa 
removed  to  St.  Maroarat's  ebnrebyard. 

Blake  was  of  a  blunt  and  singularly  fearless  temper, 
straightforward,  upright,  and  honest  in  an  unusual  degree. 
He  seems  never  to  have  sought  his  own  advancement  by 
any  underhand  means,  and  his  pecuniary  integrity  was  un- 
impeached.  Ho  left  his  paternal  eatatie  unimpaired,  but 
notwithstanding  tbe  great  sum  wbiaih  paamd  uinMU{h  bis 
hands,  it  is  said  that  he  did  not  leave  S99L  bcliitid  um  of 
his  own  acquiring.  His  temper  was  liberal,  an  ^  his  be- 
bavinur  to  his  sailors  most  Kind.  Clarendon  ^ives  the  ful- 
lowmsi  account  ef  bis  character :— '  He  was  a  man  ot  private 
extraction,  yet  had  enough  left  him  by  hi^  father  tu  gno 
him  a  good  education ;  •  *  *  of  a  melancholic  and  sulitn 
nature,  and  spent  bis  time  most  with  good  fellowa,  who 
iikad  hu  moraaeneis,  end  a  freedom  be  used  in  inveighing 
against  the  licence  oC  thv  time,  and  the  pi-;^'  r  of  tl-.f  couii. 
They  who  knew  hiui  inwardly  discwcreii  liiat  iie  had  aii 
anti-monarchical  spirit,  when  few  men  thought  the  go\-eni- 
ment  in  any  dang«sr.'  '  After  having  done  eminent  Ber%-ice 
to  the  parliament,  especially  at  Tbunton,  by  land,  he  then 
betook  bimadf  wholly  to  tha  aea,  and  uuicUy  made  himsdf 
signal  there.  Be  waa  the  Itrst  man  that  inclined  the  <M 
track,  and  made  it  manifest  that  the  science  minhl  '(.. 
attained  in  les.s  time  than  was  imagined,  and  despised  ihose 
rules  which  had  long  been  in  prac  tu  e  to  keep  his  ship  aiDd 
men  out  of  danger,  which  bad  been  held  in  former  times  a 
point  of  great  ability  and  circumspectiun,  us  if  the  principal 
art  requisito  in  the  captain  of  a  ship  had  been  to  be  sure  i^^ 
eoma  ««ib  bouo  again.  Ha  was  tna  int  man  who  bn>uiciit 
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Um  ■1ii|M  to  contemn  CMtlet  on  shore,  which  htd  been 

tViimjllit  eviT  very  f<irii)idablo,  and  were  disc-ovcrcfi  by  him 
to  muWe  a  noua  only,  and  to  fright  those  who  could  bo  rarely 
iiurt  by  thetn.  He  was  the  first  who  infused  that  propor- 
tion of  courage  into  th«  seamen,  by  making  them  see  what 
taighty  things  thev  oould  do  if  they  wera  resolved,  and 
taught  them  to  fight  in  fire  as  well  as  upon  water;  and 
though  he  has  been  very  well  imitated  and  followed,  he  was 
the  first  that  gave  the  example  uf  that  kilid  of  ttaval 
courage,  and  bold  and  resolute  achievements.' 

Clarendon's  Hittonf,  Heath's  Chronicle  of  the  Civil 
fVan,  and  the  Memmrt  of  Wbilaloek,  Lndhnr,  and  other 
contemporary  attlihoiiti«8,iiill  ftimisb  aeeemme  «f  die  nmtte> 
rous  battles  which  we  hsre  only  mentioned.  The  earliest 
memoir  which  we  know  to  exist  of  Blake  is  in  Lives,  Kng- 
it'th  and  Foreign,  L')ii'lun,  1704.  There  is  also  one  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  account  here  given  is  taken,  with  son\e 
curtailment  and  a  few  slight  currectioos,  fram  that  pnh* 
Uahed  in  the  Qallery  «f  JPuimtt^  voL  4. 

BLANC,  LB,  a  town  in  France  in  the  depaitnunt  of 
Tnrlre,  in  4f-°  '^O'  N.  ht..  1®  3'  E.  hn^.  It  is  on  the  river 
Creuse,  ami  on  a  cross-road  which  branches  off  from  the 
c*  gh  riiad  from  Parin  to  Limoge*.  towards  Poitiers.  The 
river  Creuse  divides  the  town  into  two  ports,  called  the 
upper  and  lower  town.  This  river  is  not  navi^blei,  hot 
aerfi«,asthe«ldarlopa!gtapta«ntaUiM,to  float  twriier  and 
staves,  whieh  an  thrmm  tn  and  re-aisemUed  at  a  place 
lower  down  the  stream.  There  is  a  castle  in  the  upj»cr  town  ;  ; 
ami  pri!viijus  to  ihff  Revolution  tliero  were  two  religious 
houses  in  the  lower  town.  At  the  same  period  thuro  were 
three  pvisb  churches  in  the  whulc  town.  The  population 
of  Le  Bkne  in  \S3i  was  3617  for  the  town,  or  4804  for  the 
whole  commune.  The  Dietion$taire  Univertel  de  ia  France 
( 1 804)  aii^igns  to  it  a  manufitctory  of  woollen  yam,  and  a 
eonsiderable  pottery. 

Le  Blanc  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissemcnt,  winch  bad 
in  1832  a  population  of  56.6 14.  The  territory  around  the 
town  is  sterile,  and  covered  with  wood  ;  it  jfidds  however 
some  wine  of  a  fair  quality.  A  good  deal  of  iran  is  smelted 
in  this  district  The  neighbourhood  is  remarkable  f  r  t!ic  ■ 
immem>e  number  of  pools,  the  iish  from  which  form  an 
article  of  tnuk  at  Le  Bhwe.  Chmn  and  ponltry  are  also 
nbundant 

BLANC,  MOUNT,  in  the  system  of  the  Alps,  is  in  the 
dominsDos  of  the  kins  «f  Sardinia,  en  the  boundarv-line 
between  Savoy  and  Piedmont ;  it  extends  ihim  S.W.  to 

N.K  fjctwecn  45'  46'  nnrl  15"  5"'  N  lat.  In  this  direction 
it  may  have  a  It-nj^th  ot  about  thirteen  miles;  it*  breadth 
Varies  from  five  to  six  miles. 

This  enormous  mass  of  primitive  rock  rises  far  above 
the  line  of  Mrfietual  congelation,  and  descends  with  great 
steepness  ana  le  a  giaat  depth  on  the  N.W.  and  8.E. ;  the 
valleys,  whioh  hound  tlie  mountain  on  these  sides,  being 
only  between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  valley  to  tlie  north-west  consists  properly  of  two  val- 
leys, those  of  Montjoie  and  of  Chaniouny,  which  are  sepa- 
rate<i  by  a  lateral  branch  of  the  mountain  for  some  distance, 
but  afterwards  join  one  another.  The  valler  <tf  Ghnmouny 
is  the  laroTf  and  the  place  to  which  travellei*  eommonly 
reitoit  to  nave  a  view  or  the  Mount  Blanc,  or  to  aseend  it: 
the  vill^e  of  Chaiuouny,  or  the  Prieurf,  which  is  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  th«  vulley,  is  3403  feet  alwve  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  valley  to  tlie  south-east  of  the  mountain  mass, 
ealled  the  Valley  of  Entreves.  consists  properly  of  two  val- 
leys, which  lie  in  the  same  direction,  anu  open  one  into 
the  other,  which  takes  place  nearly  at  oqu<d  distances  ftom 
the  extremities  of  the  moontatn-mass.  The  towest  point  of 
this  -valley  is  CoRnaggion  sitoalad  3900  fiMt  ahove  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  mountain  is  both  united 
to  and  sepanrted  from  the  high  mountain-range  which  ex- 
tenda  hi  a  sondicm  direction  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  by  the  Col  de  Seigne.  This  mountam-pass, 
the  highest  part  of  which  is  below  the  point  of  eternal  8iu>w, 
rising  only  to  808  J,  unite*  the  Valli-y  of  Bonneval  in  Savoy 
with  the  Valley  of  Entreves  in  Piedmont,  and  presents  one 
ef  the  gtandset  views  of  the  Mount  Blanc. 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  mountain  is  connected 
with  the  high  range  whwh,  mnning  to  the  east,  separates 
Wallis,  or  tlic  Valai-.  fn  m  Piedmont;  and  with  another 
which,  extendinix  in  u  lu,.  Ui-westem  direction,  divides  Savoy 
froni  Wallis,  and  terminates  ut  no  ^icat  distance  from  the 
I<ake  of  Geneva.   From  the  former  range  it  is  separated  by 


the  Col  de  Ferret,  or  Fcrrcx,  a  mountain-pas'',  ""64  fi^j 
above  the  sea,  which  connects  thi-  vallr'y  of  Ferret,  or  Fcrr^x. 
with  that  of  Entreves.  From  tUe  range  of  niauiuains  ex« 
tending  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  Mount  Blanc  is  divided 
by  the  Col  de  Balmn,  which  unites  the  valley  of  Chanonny 
wHh  that  ef  THent  in  Wallte.  and  rises  to  7553  fhet 

The  whole  mountain  ma.ss  enelorii d  I,: ween  thcv  illm  s 
and  these  three  mountain-pat'Ses  jiruij.ku.y  rises  ti  upwards 
of  10,000  feet,  and  as  in  this  j)arallcl  the  snow-line  docs 
not  extend  beyond  9000  or  93ou  ieei,  it  probably  is  about 
1000  Ihet  above  it.  It  is  consequently  all  covered  with 
SHHT,  aieept  in  a  few  places  when  thn  steepness  of  the 
luek  does  not  aileiw  tiie  snow  to  Hei.  The  upper  surfttoe  is 
extremely  irregular,  and  a  considerable  number  of  rocks 
rise  from  it,  which,  from  their  resemblance  to  pyramids  or 
steeples,  are  calleil  aipuillcs,  or  needles. 

Towards  its  southern  extremity  this  extensive  mass  of 
neks  rins  to  its  greatest  elevation  in  tliat  mountain  pin- 
naele  ptopeily  called  IfoiU  lUtmct  whose  summit  attains 
the  height  or  about  14,748  feet  above  the  sea.  in  45°  41' 
52"  N.  lat.  and  6°  44'  22"  E.  It-  When  seer  fi  in  the 
north  or  south,  it  presents  the  fona  oi  a  pyramid,  descend 
ini;  nearly  per|>endicularly  to  the  south.  When  seen  from 
the  .N.K.  or  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  it  resembles  the  back 
of  a  dromedary,  end  is  eaUed  Yfj  tba  iahaUtants  of  that 
valley  £om»  dt  Dnrntdair*. 

Near  it  rises  flie  Aiguille  do  Goute  to  the  hei^'ht  of 
12,204  feet.  Farther  to  the  N.E.  the  Ait;uille  du  Midi  at- 
tains  12,854  feet,  and  its  neighbour,  the  Aipuille  de  G^ant, 
13.902  f.H  t.  Still  farther  to  the  N.W.  stands  the  Aiguille 
d*Argentier,  1 3.400  feet  high,  and  to  the  west  of  it  the 
Aiguille  de  Dm.  12,460  feet.  The  most  nerdiem  and 
lowest  is  the  Aiguille  de  Tour,  whose  summit  is  only  11 ,036 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  arc  still  more  of  these 
peaks,  but  they  ha vf  not  li.'rn  nui.'-..i]  bv  iruvrllcr^. 

Mount  Blanc  exhibits  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Alps  on  a 
large  scale.  High  tapering  pyramids  covered  with  eternal 
■now ;  extoneive  fields  of  ice.  split  to  a  great  depth  by  wide 
eraeks ;  glaeiers  of  green  eoloar  desoending  flmn  its  sides 
between  bare  dark-coloarod  ix-rpendicular  rocks,  and  skirted 
by  forests  of  fir;  and  grottoc.s  formed  in  the  mas.scs  of  eter- 
nal ico,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  varieties  of  m  i;:  tuin 
scenery,  attract  great  numbers  of  curious  and  scientific  tra- 
vellers. [See  Chamouny.] 

The  flnt  mention  made  of  lloont  BUoe  does  not  go  bnek 
a  eentnry.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  moonuin  was  flnt 
noticed  by  our  countryman.  Richard  Pococke,  who,  in  his 
travels  to  the  Edsl,  being  struck  by  its  exlraortlinary  height 
and  appearance,  described  it  in  his  acoouni  •  f  the  {glaciers 
of  Switzerland.  Nearly  fifty  years  elapsed  after  Fococke's 
di  rijitiijn  before  it  was  ascended,  for  the  first  time,  by  Dr. 
Paccord  and  James  Balma,  with  gteat  difficulty  and  danger, 
in  August.  1786.  A  year  afterwards  Saussure  stin^eded 
in  reaching  the  summit,  where  he  remained  for  fivr  hours, 
and  made  a  great  number  of  obsorvntinns.  The  puUe  of 
the  whole  company,  which  was  comp<)se<l  of  twelve  persons, 
beat  with  extreme  quickness,  and  oil  of  them  ieit  great 
thirst  and  exhaustion,  without  any  desiVS  to  take  food.  The 
oolottr  of  the  aky  sras  dark  blue ;  the  stans  were  visible  in 
the  shade;  the  oaremeler  sunk  to  16  inch.  1  line,  while  at 
Geneva  it  stood  at  27  inch.  1  lino ;  the  thermometer  indi- 
cated in  the  shade  4-  261**,  and  in  the  sun  +  29**,  whilst 
at  Geneva  it  was  •+•  87''  of  Fahrenheit.  Water  consequently 
froze  even  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  Since  Saussure  s 
ascent  Mount  Blans  has  been  ascended  at  least  twenty 
times*  hut  no  very  iuportMt  observations  have  besn  made 
sinee  fliat  dale. 

BLANCHARD  (aeronaut).  [See  BALLOOif.] 
BLANCO.  CAPE,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  (20^  46' 
26"  N.  lat.,  and  1 7°  4'  1 0  "  W.  long.),  is  the  western  extremity 
of  a  rocky  ridge,  which  extends  eastward  into  the  Sahara 
to  un  unknown  di>itanoe.  and  is  called  Jebel  el  Bied,  or  the 
White  Mountains,  prolMbly  from  their  colour.  The  cape 
itself  terminates  in  a  rocky  but  low  point,  which  bends  to 
the  southwanl,  and  forms  with  the  shore  a  spacious  harbour, 
called  the  Grttat  Bay.  A  few  miles  farther  M>uth  is  unutlier 
harbour,  the  bay  of  Arguin,  which  is  by  many  consulered  as 
tlie  extreme  point  to  which  antient  navigatton  extended. 

Cape  Blanco  is  remarkable  in  more  than  one  lespeeL 
The  coast  to  the  north  of  it.  as  far  as  Cape  Gecr.  the  western 
extremity  of  tite  Atlas  Mountains,  is  rocky,  but  of  very  mo- 
derate elevation  (near  Cape  Blanco  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet) 
except  at  a  few  places,  as  at  Cape  Laguedo,  Cape  Bojadrir 
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•nd  Cap*'  Noon,  but  it  is  very  little  broken,  and  contains 
only  a  few  harbuursi.  liiiii  is  tho  more  to  Liv  regretted,  as 
this  coast  is  one  of  the  moat  dangerous  on  the  globe,  the 
■M  and  tbe  windt  oopibiniog  to  th«  dmtntction  of  the 
tailor.  Though  Marly  the  vhole  of  this  ooatt  liei  vifbin  the 
sphere  nf  the  tXiidf-winils,  tlitiy  do  not  extend  to  ibe  »horo  , 
it!>elf;  but,  til  a  (iistaiieu  of  about  150  niiles  and  upward*,  a  i 
western  wind  ahvavs  prevaiU.  Tins  is  naturally  enough 
attributed  to  the  >i,&nda  oi' tbu  Saliurti,  which,  whea  heated 
to  a  high  degrfte,  rarify  the  superincumbent  air,  which  con- 
sequently riMa»  and  the  deflcianoy  thus  produoad  is  chiefly 
supplied  vith  fmb  air  flmm  the  aea,  by  which  a  continual 
wutlern  wind  along  the  shore  is  produced.  The  seu  u1on<; 
the  whole  coast  is  likewise  in  continual  motiuu  tu  a  dia- 
tance  of  150  or  180  mile».  and  this  current  runs  likewise 
cast,  or  very  little  to  the  south  of  cast,  and  points  nearly  to- 
vaida  tb*  land.  In  consequence  of  these  combined  causes, 
nany  veaaeb  ara  kMt  «a  this  shore,  and  the  crevs  £dl  into 
tho  hands  of  tribes  who  are  among  tho  most  cruel  and  bar* 
barous  on  tho  globe. 

South  of  Cape  BUnco,  or  rather  of  the  Bay  of  Ar^uin,  the 
shores  are  low  and  sandv  as  far  as  Cape  Verde,  atul  even  tu 
the  mouth  Qf  the  Rio  Grande.  Hcn^  ibe  current  is  more 
ikvourablo  to  navigators,  as  it  runs  along  the  shore,  or  rather 
in  a  soutlMrafltem  dinetion,  the  north  east  tradeowind  prs- 
vailing  at  the  same  time,  especially  south  of  Cape  Ifirik. 
But  here  aUo  there  arc  no  harbours  between  the  Bay  of 
Arguin  and  the  mouth  of  tho  Senegal. 

The  rocks  of  wliich  Cape  Blanco  consists  arc  compogod  of 
a  mixture  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  sandstone,  in  lines  of 
strattlleatMn  dipping  southerly  in  various  inclinations,  some 
as  much  as  45 .  Its  summit  is  partly  covered  with  sand- 
hills, blown  from  the  desert  bv  the  winds,  and  partly  with 
rocky  ominunoes.  With  the  exception  of  the  sandhills  which 
are  oi  recoat  forruaiiun,  the  whole  surface  is  covered  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner  with  shells  of  all  dimensions 
and  speoiei,  wbicb  are  still  found  in  the  Great  Bay.  These 
shells  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  piesarvalion.  and  have  evi- 
dently not  been  used  as  food. 

The  Moors  who  wander  about  the  neighbouring  desert 
seldom  visit  tins  ulatc,  und  unly  in  ssuiall  numbers  at  a 
time;  b\it  l>uuts  ut°  lUO  tu  tuiu  burden  resort  to  it 
from  tlie  Canary  Islands,  and  caiTy  on  a  lucrative  fishery. 
Fresh  water  is  found  about  four  or  Ave  miles  north  of  the 
'Gape.  (CsDt.  Bebsfaer.  in  the  Journal  qf  the  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  ii. ,  Rennell's  Investigation  of  the  Currentt; 
and  Jackson's  Account  of  Marocco  und  Timbuctoo.) 

BLANDH)IU)  FOliUM.  also  callod  BLANDFORD 
CHIITING.  or  MARKET  BLANDFORD,  a  parish  and 
market^own  in  the  hundred  of  Piniperne,  county  of  I}orset ; 
nuiety-tvo  miles  S.W.  from  Londan,  and  sixteen  N.fi.  from 
Dorebester.  Nine  parcels  arc  mentioned  in  the  DDme8<lay 
Survey,  under  the  rommoTi  nnme  of  Hleneford,  or  Blani-- 
ford  ;  five  ol'  these  ure  ;-.inaU,  and  were  doubtless  sniall 
manors  iiH  ludtd  m  xmie  i  t  the  greater.  Four  Blandfords 
remained  ciistuigui»hea  in  after  times,  namely,  Biandlunl 
Forum,  Blandford  St.  Mary,  Blandford  Bryanston,  and 
liong  Blandford,  now  Langton.  I  n  tlie  reign  of  Rksbard  I, 
the  then  Earl  of  Leicester  mortgaged  it  Ifar  9#.  9d.  to 
Aiirnn.  a  .Jew  of  I,iiuT>5n,  who-vc  i-.-,tatLS  being  seized  by  the 
kmir.  tills  uiauur,  aiuoni;  others,  was  put  into  the  roll  for  tho 
kin^;  s  u>o.  Not  lont;  'tier  hnuever.  the  Earl  procured  a 
discharge  under  the  Kcat  ot  Aaron  fur  24U/.  6«.  Bd.,  and 
dying  very  ricli.  In.s  estates  were  divided  between  his  daugh- 
ters. It  passed  through  several  female  heirs,  who  by  mar- 
ringo  ean  ied  it  into  various  nolilo  families,  until  it  became 
I'll-  ]n  <|H'r!\  i,r.bi:iii  iif  u:it,  Di.Vvi' ijf  L  iiiini'ster,  by  mar- 
r.a^i'  ■iMiii  Jli.iiu  l.f,  ilauf^liti'i'  111  iliL-  Karl  ul  Liuf;ilii.  When 
the  liuki' s  s  111  became  Kiu;^  Henry  IV.,  the  estate  was 
united  to  ibe  croun.  Henry  V.  granted  it.  with  oilter 
nanots,  jointly  to  Henry  Chicheley,  Archbishop  ui  Can- 
terbory,  and  to  bis  unde.  Henry  Beaufort,  Bisbop  of  Win- 
chester. After  this  the  manor  reverted  u>  and  ranatned 
in  the  crown  until  Edward  IV.  bestowed  the  whole  on  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  ufterwiirds  Kiehard  IJI. 
From  this  pun  i<l  ilu-  nccounis  >it'  the  dt-ucents  ol  iIk-  nuuidr 
aie  cootradietory :  part  of  it  ears  to  have  been  dependant 
on  the  principal  manor  of  Kuig^ion  Lucy,  and  the  remainder 
has  either  been  given  to  or  bas  been  purchased  by  tho  cor- 
poration. Blandford  is  called  a  burgh  in  old  records ;  but 
.t  never  Mi.t  ijU'Uil»urs  to  parliaiiunt  more  th;ui  twice, 
iismely,  in  liic  3ird  of  Kdward  I.  and  the  lind  of  Edward 
UL  The  torn  teonved  its  ehartei  of  incorporation  aa» 


free  borough  from  James  I.,  which  conFerre<l  on  it  nc» 
liberties,  and  cotitirmed  those  which  it  had  imtnemonauf 
enjoyed.  Uuder  this  charter  the  town  has  beengtfvmMl 
by  a  bailiff  and  six  capital  burgesses. 

The  town  bad  a  market  very  early  :  for  wo  find  that  it 
2  Hi--iiry  III.  a  precept  was  direeled  to  the  sheriff  that  the 
markci  at  this  pbee,  whith  had  previously  been  held  oc 
Sunday,  sJiould  thenceforward  be  helil  on  Saturday.  Sine* 
that  time  Saturday  has  accordingly  been  the  market-dJT 
A  fair  also  was  granted  so  early  aa  S6  Edward  I. ;  there  a:<^- 
now  thine  fairs,  chietly  fot  hones,  cattle,  and  ebeeee.  held 
on  March  7,  July  i  o,  und  November  8.  It  is  by  Ibeat 
markets  and  fairs,  and  by  the  resort  of  Iravc'lers  und  tie 
neighbouring  gentry,  together  w  ith  the  races  aiuuially  held 
in  July  ur  Aiii,'ust  on  a  iiui^bbourin^  down,  th:it  the  t  '.^n 
is  chielly  supported.  Blandford  was  in  former  times  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  band  strings,  but  that  article  faHiBg 
into  disuae,  attention  was  paid  to  die  manufacture  of  bone- 
lace,  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  llnett 
point-lace  in  England  was  made  at  Bland  fun! :  it  was  val.  d 
at  30/.  per  yard,  and  was  considered  to  he  eiiual.  sf  not  ~uix- 
nor,  to  that  of  Flanders.  After  this  had  also  declined,  t:.e 
making  of  shirt-buttons  was  tho  only  manufacture  vihieh 
became  of  much  importance  in  the  \own ;  this  is  principally 
carried  on  by  women  and  childnn,  and  is  still  considerable. 
Uiuugh  not  so  extcHsive  as  in  fbnner  times.  At  {iresent 
Hlandfoid  is  one  of  the  neatest  little  towns  in  the  westol 
England,  and  it  is  increasing  every  year  in  e\i4.<nt  and 
;xipulation;  but  it  is  not  lighted,  nor  is  there  any  general 
watch  for  the  borough  and  town.  In  1831  the  parish  coo 
tained  i'iH  houses,  with  a  population  of  3109,  of  whom  17M 
were  females.  Of  this  population  the  tovii  contains  99  yuU 
out  of  100. 

Blandford  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  tmrts  of  pastuic- 
laiid  lu  the  kinjjdom.  '  Pas>lurage  only,'  savs  Mr.  Mat-u, 
'  i*  seen  in  this  part  of  the  county,  which,  tniin  the  luuhi- 
tude  of  cows  ied  on  it.  may  truly  be  called  "  a  land  tiowing 
with  mOL"  *  The  town  stands  on  a  bend  of  the  Stour. 
which  flows  on  both  the  south  and  west  sides  of  it.  The 
river,  which  is  here  of  considerable  width,  is  crossed  b;- 
a  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  town  owes  its  present  De< 
appearance  to  the  fires  by  which  it  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
vastated. It  was  burnt  in  Camden's  time,  and  aftemarkii 
rebuilt  in  a  more  handsome  manner  than  before ;  and  it 
was  again  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1676  or  1677,  and 
again  in  1713.  But  the  greatest  calamity  of  this  kind 
occurred  lu  1  ;3i,  when  the  town  was  desolated  by  an  almost 
general  eondagrati')n,  in  which  all  the  puhlic  buildings, 
and  all  but  forty  dwelling-houses  vn  r>'  ci  usumed.  Four 
hundred  families  were  thus  deprived  of  their  homes ;  and 
the  total  amount  of  the  loss  is  stated  by  different  authorities 
at  from  84,000/.  to  100,0001.  Tbe  neigbbourinjfr  towns  and 
p;irishe8  pronijitly  as-nisted  the  sr.fTorers  with  prov  i-inn^j  and 
niuney:  and  sixty  barracks  were  built  of  board*  an!  thatfhtJ 
fur  tiie  tLiiiporary  accommodation  of  the  p  "  rer  -  n  t.  NeH 
year  an  act  was  passed  for  the  rebtnlding  ot  the  town,  ocd 
it  was  ultimately  restored  to  mure  than  its  funner  neatne*. 
The  streets  are  teguUr,  and  well  paved,  and  the  housa 
built  uniformly  with  brick.  Tbe  town-ball  is  a  neat  bniU 
ing  of  Portland  st.me,  Mipported  un  Di.ric  columns  with  * 
regular  eMlahliit ore  :  withni  this  buiidin;;  there  ;»  a  pump, 
a  marble  panel  uvcr  which  bears  an  inscription  conimenii»- 
rative  of  the  lire.  This  is  dated  in  1760,  and  describes  the 
town  an  then  having  risen  '  like  a  phccnix  from  its  ashc».  to 
its  present  flourishing  and  beautiM  condition.'  The  churcb. 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  was  completed  in  17S9, 
on  t!te  nut  s  cif  that  de.stroved  by  fire.  It  is  a  neat  buildicf 
111  iliL'  Gri\  laii  style,  consisting  of  a  ebum  el,  body,  Ivto  sriie 
ai^'iLs,  and  a  t  iwcr  eighty  liet  hi;;h.  surinouiUed  by  a  cujKila. 
^lie  church  is  built  with  a  greenisli-colourcd  stone,  but  tbs 
windows,  door-ca.ses,  and  ornaments  are  qf  Portland  atoM. 
It  cost  The  interior,  which  is  very  neat,  containi 

some  handsome  monuments,  and  aeeommedatea  1000  per- 
~i>!is  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  djoceae  of  BrisMl, 
V.  nil  a  net  income  of  167/. 

Tlicre  is  a  t"rt>c-school  adjoining  the  chun  h.  Wher.  tr 
by  whom  it  was  founded  is  not  known  ;  but  the  anoDvn:cHii 
author  of  a  description  of  some  places  in  Dorsetshuc  is 
1579,  saya  there  was  then  bete  a  school  of  great  fame. 
which  one  Millar,  a  perwn  of  great  reputation  and  IcamtDt;, 
was  master.  Arcbbislmp  \Vake,  wlio  was  a  native  c.f  tbt 
town,  is  said  to  have  received  the  early  part  of  bis  educalisB 
ia  this  whool.  The  endowment  ia  Vmy  imall,  lis* 
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p*rt  of  it  being  a  proportion  of  a  bequMt  made  in  by 
William  Williaraa,  wbo  left  30(HM.  to  b«  laid  out  in  \anSt, 
the  proeeodt  to  be  applied  for  sundrf  charitable  purposes, 
among  whirh  was  5/.  per  annum  to  enable  tho  8choolma»ter 

'tf  Biandfird  to  atfonl  instruction  to  '  four  poor  men's  children 
apt  for  leurning.'  This  cannot  however  be  considered  a 
free  grammar- acbool,  as  the  present  master  pays  a  nnt  of 
10/.  a  vear  for  the  school-htMue,  and  is  under  no  obligation 
to  t««oh  giatuitously  any  of  tiw  children  of  the  town..  Tbtte 
is  another  inefficient  free-school  at  Blandibrd.  It  was  on- 
finally  founded  at  Milton  Abbas,  six  miles  from  Blandford. 
iiv  the  abbot  of  Milton,  in  the  year  15'21  ;  hut  itt  fflRi-iem-y 
"  aji  nullilied  by  an  art  of  parliament  which,  in  I7b5,  trans- 
It- rred  the  school  to  Blandfbrd,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  iboftm  of  the  Mhool.  No  ohiUiea  have  ha«i  sent  to 
thm  sebool  fbr  «dac«lion  liilM  Ms  nmtmi. 

Archbishop  Wake»  foundefl  a  hlue  coat  school,  and  endowed 
itwitb  161C/.,  for  Ihu  uihtruftion  and  clothing  of  twelre  boys. 
I II  I  G''8  Robert  Rideout  bequeathed  50L  to  the  parish ;  and 
John  Bastard,  in  176»  gave  600/.,  a  port  of  the  annua!  pro- 
duce of  both  which  sums  is  applicable  to  the  purpo.<>3  of 
teaohing  poor  children  to  nad.  Fbr  a  town  of  iis  aiaa  Bland^ 
fbrd  hat  a  large  amonnt  of  ebafWot.  Mndatlng  in  alnt- 
hous(»i?,  and  suras  left  for  apprenticin!»  boys,  andlhrai^ 
plyiii£^  tlie  poor  with  bread,  clothing,  and  alms. 

Besides  Atx!hbishop  Wake,  alrca<ly  mentioned.  Blandforfl 
gave  birth  to  Dr.  Lindesay.  who  was  primate  of  Ireland  at 
the  aatte  tbao  that  Wake  was  primate  of  England.  To 
tbem  we  maf  add  Brano  Ry  ves,  DlD,,  vtKH  durinetbo  eivil 
war,  started  tne  early  newspaper  called  BiiimirtMRmHeut, 
and  who  assisted  in  the  Polv^lott  Bible  ;  Christopher  Pitt, 
tho  translator  of  Vir^U  ;  and  Thomas  Creech,  who  suc- 
cessively translated  Lucretiii*,  Horace,  and  Theocritus 

( Hutchinii's  history  <]/'  Donet,  2nd  edit. ;  Maton's  Obser- 
vationt  on  the  fVestem  Countiet;  Carlisle's  Endowed 
Qnunmar  SehooU;  Mtone^al  Carporatimt  Rqnrtf,  fte.) 

BLANE,  GILBERT,  an  etoinant  physician,  waa  the 
f  'ui  th  son  of  Gilbert  Blano  of  Bbnefield,  in  the  county  of 
.\)r,  in  Scotland,  at  which  place  he  was  born  on  the  '2'Jtii  of 
August,  1749.  Bvms  iiileii'led  for  the  church,  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  but  during  hi';  atteodaitce 
there  certain  conscientious  scruples  induced  huu  to  abandon 
his  orifinal  intention,  and  to  detoie  hinn eif  to  the  atudy  of 
medieine.  In  the  pRHweution  of  fhie  hraneta  of  aoleniM  be 
showed  such  artlour  and  industry  as  -l  qi  Irr  !  for  him  the 
notice  not  only  of  his  fellow-students  union'/  whom  as  a 
me:nberofthu  Sp<'Culative  So<-iety  and  Royal  Medical  So- 
ciety he  ^^reutly  distinguished  himselO.  but  also  of  Dr. 
R.  berl-son,  the  principal  of  the  university,  of  Dt.  Blair,  and 
Dr.  CnUen.  After  obtaining  bis  degne  of  Doctor  of  Modi* 
etne  he  was  recorontended  by  Dr.  Callen  to  Dr.  WOliam 
Hunter,  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  teacher  of  anatomy 
in  London,  and  in  high  estimation  a.«  a  physician.  Throur^h 
liis  inslrumcntultty  Dr.  Bhme  was  appointed  private  physician 
to  Lord  HoWerne^sc.  This  appointment  introduced  him  to 
the  notiee  oi  nvmy  distinguishetl  individuals,  and  among 
others,  to  Lord  Rodney,  who  nominated  him  bis  pri- 
vate physician,  in  which  capacity  he  accompanied  Lord 
R'ldney,  when  in  1780  he  assumed  the  commanri  f  0^<} 
Kiluadron  on  the  West  Indian  station.  In  the  cuuim:  of 
the  first  engagement  every  officer  being  c-ithor  killed, 
wounded,  or  employed,  Dr.  Blano  was  intrusted  by  the 
adtoiral  with  the  da^  of  conveying  his  orders  to  the  officers 
at  the  guns,  and  in  one  of  these  dangerous  missions  he  was 
alightly  wounded.  A<4  a  reward  for  his  services  on  this 
occasion,  and  on  the  n  i  i  i;i niendation  of  Lord  Rodnev,  he 
was  lutiUtuted  at  once,  without  gumg  through  the  subordi- 
nate grades,  to  the  high  office  of  physician  to  the  fleet. 
In  the  eieeution  of  hit  dntiea  he  waa  unremitting,  and  ex- 
erted hieuelf  moat  benefletally  in  preierving  the  health 
and  eflloiency,  as  well  as  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  the 
seamen,  on  that  sickly  station.  He  was  present  during  six 
engagements  under  his  friend  and  patron  Lord  Rodney, 
and  of  the  battle  of  tho  12th  of  April,  1782,  he  gave  *o 
animated  an  account  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Stair,  that  his  nar- 
rative waa  pabUshed.  He  lanMlned  on  the  West  Indian 
atation  till  1783.  Soon  after  hia  mtum  to  England  he  ero- 
^todied  the  results  of  his  experience,  and  also  many  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  returns  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
ships,  in  a  volume,  which  ho  publislied  in  1783,  entitled 
Obt^atitmt  on  the  IMseatet  Seamen^  Svo.  London.  This 
work  has  several  timea  haen  npfintod,  wiA  enlai|^entt 
•tid  inprovementi. 


As  his  appointment  waa  of  a  nature  to  pceelude  hia  beins 
allowed  half-pay,  a  unanfanoua  application  was  nade  by  ail 

the  officers  who  bad  been  on  the  West  Indian  station  to 
the  Admiralty  to  bestow  upon  Dr.  Blaiie  s<^)ine  reward ;  and 
accord inglv  a  pensio::  w:  ^  ut  .  ti  1  hiin  by  the  crown,  the 
amount  of  which  was  subsequently  doubled,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  I.orda  of  the  Adiniralqr. 

In  the  course  of  his  rasideboa  in  the  West  lodica  he  fr»> 
quently  met  the  praaant  Ung,  Williani  IV.,  then  Doke 
of  Clarence,  serving  as  a  midshipman  in  Lonl  l^wlney's 
Heet.  Dr.  Biane  obtained  tlie  favourable  reiraid  of  liin 
Royal  Highness,  and  u|i  i:!  i  -'t  rmininir  to  settle  in  i>ondon 
as  a  physician,  he  was  by  the  inllueiice  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  anpointed  physician  extraordinary  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  In  I78i  be  waa  elected  pbysieian  to  St.  Thomaa'a 
Hospital,  in  fate  eanvaaa  fbr  which  hie  was  greatly  assisted 
by  Ix>rd  Rodney.  About  this  time  ho  waa  »  ])  .  .lod  one 
of  the  commii^Hioners  of  sick  and  wounded  su.lnf., ,  and  in 
1795  was  placed  at  the  hni  l  i  f  the  Navy  Medical  Board. 
During  the  time  that  Earl  Spencer  was  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty.  Dr.  Blane,  seconded  by  (hat  nobleman,  was 
enabled  to  efibct  the  intndnction  into  vtvf  ship  of  the  use 
oflemon^juiee,  as  a  preventive  and  core  iraearrjr.  This 
measure  has  had  the  drnnficial  effect  of  almost  completely 
eradicatine  sicurvy  at  sea,  and  has  done  more  to  keep  up 
our  naval  force  in  a  state  ot  etHcicncy  than  any  other 
measure.  [See  Antiscorbutics.]  Dt.  Blane  zealously 
diiaeiad  his  attention  to  improve  the  condition  both  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  service,  and  of  the  medical  <^&fi«>rs 
whose  duty  it  was  to  snperintend  tiieir  health.  He  caun»d 
rofrular  returns  or  journals  of  the  sUite  of  health  and  disease 
to  be  kept  by  every  surgeon  in  the  service,  and  forwarded 
periodically  to  the  Navy  Board.  From  a  careful  examina- 
tiua  uf  th<»e  returns,  he  drew  up  several  disssertations 
which  were  read  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  in 
whoso  transactions  thsy  wen  sahsaqnantlT  published. 

In  178t  be  was  elected  a  Mlow  of  ttie  Royal  Society, 
who  appointed  him  to  deliver  the  Croonian  I^ture  in 
1788.  He  selected  for  his  subject  'Muscular  Motion,'  his 
treatment  of  which  evinced  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
knowledj^  as  well  as  the  originaUtv  of  his  mind.  It  was 
printed  in  1791,  4to.,  and  raprinted  in  his  Seloet  Diaaertap 
tions,  London,  1823,  of  which  a  saeond  edition  appeare<l  in 
two  volumes.  18S4.  An  essay  on  the  *  Nardus,'  or  spikenard 
of  the  ancients,  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Roval  Society,  vol.  80,  in  the  year  1 790.  During;  the  scarcity 
in  1711  i-id  I  80(1,  he  published  an  '  Intjuiry  into  the  Causes 
and  Remedies  of  the  late  and  present  Scarcity  and  High 
Price  of  Provisions,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hun.  Earl 
Spencer,  First  Lud  of  the  Admiralty,  fro.,  dated  8th  No> 
vember,  1800 ;  with  Observations  on  .tho  Diatresses  of  A  gri> 
culture  and  Commerce  whirh  have  prevailed  for  the  last 
three  years,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bart..  F.R.S.,  Fhysician 
to  the  I'nnce  Repent,  8vo.  This  tract  was  first  published 
in  the  end  of  the  year  iSUO,  without  the  author's  name ; 
but  a  sacond  erlition,  with  considerable  alterations  and  addi« 
tioii%  «M  printed  asclnsimly  in  the  *  Pamphleteer'  in.1 81 7 
vol.  ix.  No.  zvii.,  of  irUdi  some  Inpretoons  were  issued 

sejiarately. 

Havinj;  attained  great  eminence  as  a  physician,  and  his 
private  practice  beconinii;  very  extensive,  he  resigned  his 
office  of  ph^slci^n  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  He  re- 
cordsd  some  of  his  observations  made  during  tbe  period  of 
twenty  years  that  he  hold  that  situation,  in  a  dissertation 
on  tho  Comparative  Prttialence  and  Mortality  of  different 
diseases  in  T..ondon,  which  was  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  tbe  Medico-Clururguai  Sucicly.  and  reprinted  in  his 
Select  Dissertations. 

The  last  public  service  on  which  he  was  employed 
was  on  «  wofeasional  misaion  to  inquire  and  report  on  the 
cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  army  in  Walcheren  in  1 809 ; 
and  to  Northfleet,  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing a  dock-yard  and  naval  arsenal  at  that  ]>lace  in  1810. 
His  great  merit  and  public  services  wt*re  warded  by  the 
title  of  a  baronet  conferred  upon  him  in  1812  ;  he  was  also 
appointed  phrsietan  in  ordinary  to  the  Prince  Regent  in  the 
same  year. 

In  1819  he  published  Element*  of  Metketi  logic,  which 
in  a  few  years  went  through  several  ediUons.  Of  all  his 
writings,  thi*  is  calculated  to  be  the  most  permanently  and 
extensively  uaoful,  his  ullicr  productions  mostly  referring  to  t 
Bubjcvts  of  temporary  interest.  His  observations  on  tha 
diseases  of  seamen  hi/mem  must  alwaja  be  worthy  the  at- 
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lanti^e  perusal  fall  who  are  desifpied  for  that  branch  of  the 
puViiic  -i  rvn-i',  Iti  1821  he  tuflfered  m  v.ti  I;,  iV  irn  an  attack 
oi  prurigo  Mmiit,  from  the  harassing  irritation  of  which  he 
flould  omy  olltam  relief  hj  the  use  of  opium ;  and  as  the 
diNM*  iwfer  completely  toft  bint,  be  acquinad  a  habit  of 
eanroning  •  qtumtity  of  thatpotent  drug,  equil  to  trimt  toy 
of  the  opium-eaters;  of  tl  e  Eu  t  in  t  tke.  In  1826  he  w  is 
elected  a  member  ot  tlie  luhiuutc  of  France.  His  zeal  for 
the  improvement  of  the  naval  medical  j^crsice  continued 
unabated  to  the  last  years  of  bis  lite,  and  in  1829,  with 
til*  miction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  he  fbunded  t 
nriie-modal  for  the  bertjounud  k«it  by  tlw  Mkimiw  of 
nia  Majesty's  navy.  In  I8S0,  on  tbe  BoesHien  of  King 
William  IV.,  he  waa  nominated  by  his  former  rrvil  ship- 
mate first  physician  to  his  Majesty.  His  last  appearance 
befbre  the  public  was  as  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
framing  to  Ihe  Britiih  Public,  u^mmt  the  alarming  ap- 
proach qftke  Indian  Cholera.  1831.  His  later  years  >vcre 
wfmi  in  rettmaent  from  imifisssional  labours,  and  in  the 
veviiioii  of  his  Select  Dttseiiations,  the  second  edition  of 
which  be  lived  to  sec  published.  He  died  on  the  '26th  of 
June,  1834,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.    As  he  was  always 

Seatly  esteemed  and  respected  by  tne  medical  officers  of 
e  nary,  be  waa  assiduuusly  attended  during  his  last 
illneaa  by  a  diatingaiahed  surgeon  belonging  to  that  branch 
of  the  public  service,  who  baa  served  under  him,  Mr.  Cope- 
land  Hutchinson,  from  whose  biographical  sketch  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Hlane  many  ot"  the  above  statements  are  taken. 

The  career  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  was  long,  and  marked 
tbraii^umt  bv  teal  for  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  attendant 

yin  war  and  a  aea  life,  aa  well  aa  tbe  relief  of  the  auffehnga 
hia  fetlow'craetam  in  every  eondiHon.  Animated  by 
hi<;hcr  motive?  thnn  thnl  of  nhxnirjjTj  the  favour  cf  fi^V. ion- 
able  circles,  he  ncgUcud  ihu  LvAa  iiits  which  rwcuuiniend 
many  to  the  attention  of  the  preat,  and  may  fairly  be  consi- 
dered to  have  gained  the  station  which  he  obtained  by  the 
diHgent  cultivation  and  exertion  of  kii  iolid  talenta.  Few 
roembera  of  hia  prafeiaaoii,  whatbw  eonefaiDB  it  in  the 
publio  aervice  or  m  private  life,  have  atrongar  daima  on  tbe 
lasting  frratitude  of  the  country. 

BLANK  VERSE,  verse  without  rhyme,  or  the  conso- 
nance of  final  syllables,  Of  this  species  is  all  the  verse  of 
the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans  that  baa  oome  down  to  us. 
But  daring  the  middle  agea,  rhyiMp  howerar  it  originated, 
came  to  b«  empkwcd  aa  a  oonlBOll  ornament  of  poetical 
somposition,  botn  m  Latin  and  in  tbe  vernacular  tongues  of 
most  of  the  modem  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  fit^nth 
century,  when  a  recurrence  to  classical  models  became  the 
fashion,  attempts  were  made  in  various  languages  to  reject 
rhyme,  as  a  i«hc  of  barbarism.  Thus,  Homer's  '  Odyssey' 
•ma  tranalated  into  Spaniab  blank  %-er8e  by  Gonsalvo  Perez, 
the  secretai7  of  state  to  the  Bmpetor  Charles  V.,  and  after- 
wards to  Philip  IL  Warton.  in  his  *  History  of  Ent;lish 
Poetry,"  oWrves  also  that  Felice  Figliucci.  in  his  admirable 
Italian  commentary  on  the  ethics  of  Aristotle,  entitled 

*  Filosofia  Morale  sopra  i  libri  dell'  Ethica  d"  Aristotile,'  not 
only  declaima  against  the  barbarity  of  rh^me,  and  atraoffly 
reconmwnds  a  total  rejectioa  of  thta  Gothic  oraament  to  fau 
countrymen,  but  enforces  his  precept  by  his  own  example, 
and  lrani>late»  all  Aristotle's  quotations  from  Homer  and 
Euripides  into  verse  without  rhyme.  Figliucci's  commen- 
tary was  published  in  1SSI.   Warton  afterwards  observes — 

*  In  the  year  1628  Trusino  published  his  "  Italia  Liberata 
di  Goti,"  or  "  Italy  Delivered  from  the  Gotha."  an  heroic 
poem  profbtaedly  written  in  imitatioii  oP  the  'Allied,"  widi- 
out  fithrr  rhyme  or  the  usual  machineries  of  t!ir  (jothic  ro- 
mance. Tris*ino's  desifrn  was  to  destroy  tbe  ifrza  rimu  of 
1) ante.  V>c  do  not  ho^ve\er  find,  whether  it  be  from  the 
facility  with  which  tbe  Italisin  tongue  falls  into  rhyme,  or 
that  the  beat  and  etitablished  Italian  poeto  wnle  in  the 
atanza.  that  thoae  «ffiirt»  to  restore  blanh  vene  produced 
aaylaating  efbeta  fn  the  progress  of  the  Italian  poetry. 
This  statement  is  allowr  l  f  i  •;tand  uncorrected  in  the  last 
edition  of  Warton  ;  In  i  m  i  i<'t  Trissino's  poem  was  not 
published  till  it  appear l  i  m  thn  c  volumes,  the  first  printed 
at  Rome  in  1547.  and  .lie  ecund  and  third  at  Venice  in 
1548.  (See  De  Bure.  UiLu  jzrapfiie  Jmtructiett  iii.  678. 
679.)  The '  Italia  Liberata  ia  stated  by  the  biograpben  of 
Trimitio  to  bate  been  began  in  I52S.  Another  work  in 
blank  verse  by  the  same  writer,  however,  his  tragedy  of 
'  Sofonisba,"  celebrated  a*  the  first  regular  tragedy  which 
api>oared  Ml  tin  It  an  m  iiijriiR^^e,  was  printed  in  1524.  (Sec 
the  catalogue  at  the  end  of  Riocoboni'a  Hutoirt  du  Thiatre 


Italten.)    It  was  first  represented  at  Rome  ;.:  1515.  li 
1516  the  tragedy  of  •  Rosraun  l  i.    a!-o  in  blank  verse.  It 
Trissino's  friend,  Rucellai,  was  recited  at  Florence  in  u^t 
presence  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  was  printed  at  Sienna  a  ' 
1525.  In  a  work  entitled  an  '  Hiattwieal  Mamoir  on  liable  ; 
Tragedy,' by  Joseph  Cooper  Walker  (4to.  Land.  1 799).  then 
i>  i  1;  [t  jiaperon  the  oii-jin  of  blank  ver^  in  iht-  It;!  ii 
lin^;a.ijt,o  (Appendix.  No.  3,  pp.  xx.--xxiii.),  in  wbtth  :a 
author  observes  that  Trissino,  though  the  Gr-t  Italian  writcf 
who  used  bUnk  verse  in  long  works,  and  accordingly  lenu^ 
niaed  both  by  his  contemporaries  and  his  oottBtrymct 
generally  as  the  first  who  intvoduoed  it  into  tfaoir  poattf,  ii  ' 
not,  atrictly  speaking,  to  be  winidered  as  ito  invwntar  Km  ■ 
to  speak  of  the  occasional  spedmemi  of  blank  vcr^  «hidi  ' 
are  to  be  found  interspersed  in  the  works  of  Boccaccio  and  I  ;i 
contemporaries,  there  is  a  blank  verse  poem,   railed  lh» 
'Canticodal  Sole,'  written  by  St  Francis,  tbe  founder  ' 
the  Flnnioiieaiia»  iathe  begfoniag  of  the  thirteenth  eeotny.  : 
This  poem,  however,  it  seems,  was  thought  to  be  in  ■ 
till  its  metrical  character  was  detected  by  the  critic  CreaeiB*  ■ 
beni  in  his  '  Istoria  della  Volgar  Poesia,' a  Wk  pilblHbcd 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  French  language,  in  like  manner.  >'arious  vnt^ 
have  one  after  another  attempted  to  write  vefsa  witlMt ' 
rhyme.  Among  tiioaewho  are  said  to  lumeonpoacd  in  dui  • 
fashion  are  Jodelle  and  De  Baif.  who  were  two  of  the  cele- 
brated Pleiad  of  poets  that  adorned  the  age  of  Francis  I.  arj 
Charlej!  IX.    (See  Pusquier,  Hecherehet  tur  la  Franc*.  \n 
vii.  chap.  xii. ;  and  Baillei.  Jugement  des  Savant,  ton.  it  ' 
pp.94  and  124,  edit  of  1726.)  Afterwards 'Nicholas  Rapin, 
who  lived  in  the  rajgn  of  Henry  IV.,  repeated  the  aaos 
attempt*  and.  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  Caidinu  du  Pemo.  witk 
more  success  than  De  Baif.   (Sec  Baillet,  torn.  iv.  p.  153^ 
Still  more  recently  French  blank  verse  was  wntttnt  by  De  . 
la  Motte  le  Vayer,  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.     None  nf  ihot  \ 
attempts  however  have  had  the  eflfccl  of  reconciuog  ib« 
Fretich  ear  to  this  mode  of  composition,  and  it  is  probatBe 
that  there  ia  aomothing  advene  to  it  in  tha  ganiiia  of  iit 
language. 

The  first  Enplish  blank  verse  ever  written   appears  If 
have  been  the  Translation  of  the  First  and  Fourtii  BooiLi 
of  the     neid.  by  Lord  Surrey,  w  hich  w  as  printed  in  Mi' 
under  the  title  of  ^  The  Kouitii  Boke  of  Virgill,  intrecUr.; 
of  the  Loue  botwene  JEbmm  and  Dido;  translated  ia;.'> 
Englishc,  and  drawen  into  straunge  metre.*  Lond.  vithxi 
date,  4to.  1557,  along  with  the  second  Book;  but  «L;:a  I 
must  have  been  written  at  least  ten  years  before,  fji  ' 
Surrey  was  executed  in  1547.  Surrey  mo!>t  probably  h-x- 
rowed  the  idea  of  this  innovation  from  the  Italians ;  but  Dc.  | 
Nott  is  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  have  acen  TkiaBBs'i  i 
poem,  already  mentioaed,  aa  it  waa  Bet  printed  till  after  hit  ' 
death,  though  written  many  years  before.    Ascharc.  ia  h» 
'  Schoolmaster,'  expressly  commemorates  this  translaiion  cf 
Surrey's  as  the  first  attempt  to  write  English  verse  « :thoc:  j 
rhyme.  'The  noble  Lord  Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey,'  be  sayi 
'  first  of  all  Englishmen,  in  translating  the  fourth  bookV 
Virgil,  and  (ronzalvo  Perez,  that  eatoellent  learned  man.  izii  ' 
aeeretary  to  King  Philip  of  Spain.  In  tttnalating  tbe  V]yi>c  ! 
of  Homer  out  of  Gp-'t/V.  ir.'  j  Spnnish,  have  \yoth  by  gocc 
jud^^uitiiil  avoided  the  iauU  ul  rhyming.'    '  The  spving,'  ht 
adds,  'of  thisi         now  is  not  the  curiosity  of  EnRli-h  eya, 
but  even  the  guo<]  judgment  also  of  tbe  bifs>t  that  write  » 
these  daya  in  Italy.'  The  first  who  imiuted  Snmir  is  lbs 
new  kind  of  ve»e  whioh  he  bad  tntmduced  waa.  •^wHpf 
to  Walton.  Iifiebolaa  €MnioaId,  or  Grimalde,  aotna  of  wbeie 
pocticr.1  compositions  were  first  ]innt(  !  in  ihr  same  \x>h-w* 
in  which  Surrey's  translation  fn^m  \  ugil  appeared.  '1^ 
the  style  i  f  bl  lui;  \  .--o  exhibited  by  Surrey,"  savs  WartsL.  . 
'  he  added  new  strength,  el^anoe,  and  modulation.   Ia  tb  I 
dispo«ition  and  conduct  of  h»  cadences*  haoften  approacbci  ' 
to  tiia  legitimate  struetnre  of  the  imnnned  blank  venc'  i 
The  ne«t  thirty  yeara  tnay  be  said  to  nave  natu  rallied  tb 

TiPW  mrj;lr  r_if  versification  in  the  l;ir:L'tin[!e,     T'jf  fr-- 

tiicttl  piece  which  appeare<l  in  buak  wiae  i«<i»  Loni 
ville's  trage<ly  of  Gorbodac,"  otherwise  called  the  tragcd; 
'  Ferrex  and  Porrcx,'  which  was  acted  in    tbe  hall  d 
the  Inner  Temple  -n  1661.  though  not  printed  tin  1  Mi- 
Then  followed  George  Gaacoigne's  tragedv  of  *  Jocasu. 
whteh  vras  aeted  at  Gftay's  Inn  in  1 566.  In  'l576  the  «tu 
author  published  a  poem  in  blank  vers«.  entitled  '  Stirl 
Glass."    In  1579  appeared  (Jeorge  Peeie  »  blank  varve  trv  | 
t'cdy  of  '  David  and  Betbsabe.'    In  I4«8  was  pubiisfel  ' 
Aske'a  poem,  in  tbe  aame  form  of  vwaiAcatton*  ratiriri  j 
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Elicabetha  Triumphans.  '  A  Talc  of  Two  S»«a«,'  a  blank 
\vr9e  poem  by  William  Vallans,  appeared  in  1590;  and 
*  Hieranymo.'  another  tragiedy  without  rhyme,  had  also  been 
acted  before  that  year.  So  that  when  Sbakspeare  began  to 
write  for  the  i>tagc,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  duno  in  1591, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  found  blank  verso  already  familiar 
to  tlte  mxblie  ear  as  the  legitimate  form  of  dramatic  pooiry. 
(See  Warton's  Uittt^jf  0/  Englith  Pottrjf,  uMOoa  xL.  and 
the  notM  to  the  edition  of  1B24.  See  also  seetfon  x.  oiPtiie 
DisAertation  by  Dr.  Nott  on  '  The  State  of  English  Poetry 
before  the  Sixteenth  Centur),'  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Snmjr's  PoeniH,  Ibis.) 

It  is  curious  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  does  not  mcntton 
blank  verse  in  his  treatise  entitled  *TIm  Defence  of  Poesy,' 
vltich  muit  have  been  wiitten  aflMr  Mvml  of  the  pieoet  we 
have  tnentiaiwd  above  had  appeand.  SUnejr  died  in  1586, 
at  the  a^e  of  thirty-two.  *  Now  of  versifying,*  he  says, 
'  there  are  two  sorts,  the  one  antimt,  the  other  modern ; 
the  antient  marke<i  the  quantity  of  each  syllahle,  and  ac- 
'  urding  to  that  framed  his  venM»:  the  modern  observing 
only  number,  with  some  regard  of  the  accent,  the  chief  life 
uf  it  ttandeth  in  that  like  wunding  of  the  words  which  we 
call  rhyme.'  'Truly,*  he  afterwards  adds,  '  the  English, 
before  any  vul;;ar  language  T  know,  is  fit  for  both  sort.  ' 
and  then  he  ^oes  on  tO  show  superiority  to  the  Dutcii 
(that  is  the  German),  the  Spanish,  the  Italian,  and  the 
French,  resting  his  argument  entirely,  in  M  far  as  the  three 
last -mentioned  tongues  are  concerned,  on  its  aHeged  greater 
variety  of  final  rhymes.  In  a  preceding  part  of  the  treatise 
he  expressly  mentions  the  tr^edy  of  Gorbodur,  making  it 
un  exception  to  tiie  ruiicness  of  a!!  the  English  plays  he 
hdd  js«t:u,  as  beui^  '  full  of  ^.tately  speeches,  and  well- 
sounding  phrases,  elimbin&;  to  tlie  height  of  Seneca  his 
style,  and  as  full  of  notable  OMuali^,  whioh  it  doth  most 
delightfully  teach,  and  w  ehtidn  the  verr  end  of  poesy.' 

Notwithstanding  the  examples  thus  set,  the  ptnplnvmcnt 
if  blank  verse  was  almost  confined  to  the  drama  ior  the 
ifrcatcr  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Drayton,  and 
Daniel,  and  Phineas  Fletcher,  and  Davenant,  ail  in  that 
nterval  wrote  long  poems,  and  all  in  rhyme.  Even  dra- 
aatie  eompontion  hail,  after  the  Rettontion,  in  the  hands 
>f  Dryden  end  odwra.  begun  to  revert  to  that  Ibrni.  At 
t;ni;lh  in  1667  appeared  ttii>  '  Paradise  Lost,'  and  vindi- 
;at*?d  the  capabilities  of  bluuk  verse  by  the  noblest  exera- 
ilifii  ii)  111  of  it  the  lanf^uape  yet  pos-sessos.  In  an  adver- 
iiHiinent  oreflxed  to  the  second  edition  of  this  poem,  printed 
n  1 068,  Milton,  professing  to  give  '  a  leaoim  of  that  which 
.tumbloth  manT— why  the  poem  rhymes  not,'  says, '  The 
neasure  is  Eni^liih  henie  verse,  without  rhyme.  .  .  .  This 
leglcct  of  rbymo  is  so  little  to  be  taken  for  a  defect,  though 
t  may  seem  so  perhaps  to  xiilgar  readers,  that  it  is  rather 
o  bo  esteemed  an  example  set,  the  first  in  English,  of 
intiont  liberty  recovered  to  heroic  poem  from  the  trouble- 
•me  and  modem  bondage  of  rhyming.'  He  allows,  how* 
and  indeed  urges  the  (act  in  vindication  of  himself, 
hat  *  some  hoth  Ital  lian  and  Spanish  poets  of  prime  note 
lave  rejected  rhyme  both  in  lonjier  and  shorter  wwfks,  as 
lave  also  long  since  our  best  English  tragedit^i.' 

F'or  the  last  century  and  a  half  blank  verse  may  be  said 
9  have  been  recfwaiaed  as  the  only  legitimBta  form  for  the 
ligher  species  or  diamatie  compositimi  in  onr  language. 
Aristotle  observes,'  says  Addison  (Spectator,  No.  xxxix.). 
that  the  Iambic  verse  in  the  Greek  tonfrue  was  the  most 
.rof>er  for  traj^edy,  because  at  the  sarin  tiiuL  mat  it  lifted 
p  tlie  discourse  from  pro»e,  it  was  that  which  approached 
icarer  to  it  than  any  other  kind  of  vena.  '  For,  says  he,  we 
aay  observe  that  men  in  ordinary  diaennne  very  oitonapeakt 
ambioe  without  taking  noliee  of  it  We  nay  make  tiie 
uiue  observation  of  our  Rn^lii^h  blank  verse,  which  often 
ntcrs  into  our  common  di&rourse,  though  we  do  not  attend 
■J  it,  and  is  such  a  due  medium  between  rhyrao  and  prose, 
bat  it  seems  wonderfully  adapted  to  tragedy.  1  am  there- 
are  very  much  ofi'ended  whenJL  see  a  plav  in  rhyme;  which 
«  as  absurd  in  English,  as  a  tmgedy  of  bexamalan  wonid 
laye  been  in  Greek  or  Latm.'  Many  long  morsl  and  de- 
rripti\e  poems,  as  well  as  shorter  pieces  of  'he-  -^anif^  rla-^. 
ia\e  alio  within  this  penod  been  cnmpo-icd  in  blank  versv  ; 
lUt  here  it  ' mi  only  iie  said  to  hold  a  divided  empire  with 
hyme.  It  is  to  bo  observed,  that  unless  we  are  to  indudo 
.  few  attempts  to  imitate  the  hexameteiB.  pentameters,  wp- 
ifatca*  adonics,  and  other  nessurss  of  Greek  and  Roman 
lotftf^*  the  nae  of  Uank  verse  has  almost  been  confined  in 
CngtHhta  the  cannon  Iwnife  fiat  of  Ion  ayllahtea.  The 


attempts  that  have  been  made  to  nyeet  rhyme  in  onr  other 
measures  have  all  been  failures,  in  so  ftir  as  n>gards  the 
establishment  of  the  fxinciple,  however  much  the  he.^uty  of 
particular  poems  composed  upon  that  system,  Mich  a*  Col- 
iins's  *  Ode  to  Eveninir,  may  have  been  admired. 

The  German  probably,  of  all  the  laiiguagch  of  ino<lern 
Europe,  admits  the  greatest  variety  of  blank  verse  mea 
sures.  From  the  praettoe  of  modem  German  poets,  it  would 
appear  that  any  speeies  of  verse  trhieh  maj  be  used  in  that 
language  with  rhyme,  may  also  Le  used  without  it.  In  the 
German  translations  from  Gref  k  and  Roman  poct<i  we  find 
cvvTv  s] ii-eies  of  antient  metre  successfully  imitated,  and 
of  course  without  rhyme.  That  which  approaches  n«>are«t 
to,  or  rather  is  identical  with,  our  toiMyllabk*  blank  ^ 
is  also  much  used,  as  in  the  fallowing  example 

TV-r  Wio'te  OrHt  cfhnb  tich  alinbald. 
W.ihli'  I'inrn'TcTi,.  rklKrt'  ihn.waitdl'ilm  aa, 
Knuahntc,  warniv.  ttraAr,  truslew 
(to  (wnltek.4M»  4i*  Thitasa  afliHi^ 
IhB  BlMrrflMMB  la  4*b  inmM  But.— KMiSAmn. 


The  expression  '  blank  verso'  looks  like  a  French  phiaae, 
but  we  observe  that  Frenoh  writers  apeak  of  it  as  one  of 
English  invention.    (See  the  aitiole  *  Vers  Blanes*  in  the 

Kncych)pedie.)  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  explains  'blank' 
here  as  meaning  '  where  the  rhyme  is  bUnclied  or  missed  ;* 
and  he  quotes  ai  his  oldest  example  of  the  uso  of  the  ex- 
pression the  following  sentence  from  Shakspvare  : — *  The 
lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verse  shall  h^t 
for  it.'  A  wording  to  Mr.  Park,  in  a  note  to  Wurton's  •  His- 
tory of  Entrlish  Poetry,'  vol.  iv.  p.  241.  the  poet  Daniel,  in 
his  •  Apoltiu"'  f  r  Khyme,'  publi.>li'.'d  m  IGicj.  appears  to 
dcitignate  what  wc  now  call  blank  verse  by  the  e.xpression 
tingle  numbert.  The  Italians  call  blank  vcne  Mrse  td^to, 
that  is,  loosened  or  imtrammelled  x'erse. 

BLANKENBURO,  a  prineipality  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  and  lyinji  in 
the  region  of  the  Lower  Harz  ;  it  u  boundtrd  on  the  west 
by  the  Hanoverian  and  Prussian  dominions,  on  the  north 
and  souih  by  Prussia,  and  on  the  east  by  Prussia  and 
Anhalt.  Tliia  principality  contains  about  144  square  miles, 
or  somewhat  laes  than  the  coun^  of  Rutland.  In  ite 
northern  parts  it  is  well  cultiveted,  hut  the  fouthem  dis- 
trict, which  lies  among  the  Harz  mountains  (ir  a.lj;if  «nt  to 
them,  is  full  of  forests;  it  contains,  huwcver.  valuaide  iron 
mines  and  quarries,  particularly  of  nuiibl«\  and  rfar>  much 
cattle.  It  is  the  personal  property  ol  tbu  dukes  ot  Bruns- 
wick, into  whose  posjses:>ion  it  came  in  the  year  1590,  as  a 
lapsed  flaf  and  earidom,  and  is  estimated  to  produce  a  vearly 
revenue  of  at  least  80,00011  It  was  ereated  a  principality 
of  the  German  empire  under  the  name  of  the  principality 
of  Brunswick- Blankenburg,  in  the  year  1  707.  It  contains 
two  towns,  four  market  villages,  and  tilteen  other  villages, 
and  about  1*2,000  inhabitants  ;  and  is  now  included  in  the 
circle  of  Blankenburg  as  pvt  of  the  Bnins«riek  territm^. 
This  circle,  which  has  an  area  of  about  194  square  mika* 
comprehends  the  three  bailiwieks  of  Blankenburg,  Hassel* 
fetde,  and  Walkcnried,  in  which  are  three  towns,  four 
market  villages,  and  twenty-lhreo  villages  and  hamlets, 
with  a  population  of  about  19,000  souls. 

fiUakenbttiv.  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the  Hars,  at 
an  elevation  ot  79t  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  Genaan 
Ocean,  and  is  crossed  hy  the  rivulet  which  bears  the  same 
name  as  the  town.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  a 
gymnasium,  a  female  school,  school  of  industry,  three 
churches,  a  town-hall,  an  hospital,  and  a  factory  for  the  de- 
poiiit  of  the  iron,  marble,  and  dye-earths  ndsed  in  the  sur- 
nmnding  distiiota.  Upon  the  Blankenstein,  a  rocky  hetghi 
10S8  fhet  aibove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  dose  to  the  town,  is 
situated  the  ducal  palace  of  Luisenburg,  in  which  there  are 
270  iipariinents,  a  large  collection  of  paintintfs,  and  other 
objects  of  note.  Immediately  below  lies  the  '  Devil  s  Wall" 
(  Teu/elsmatt/r),  a  long  and  almost  unbroken  line  of  sand- 
stone cliffs,  of  the  wildest  and  most  grotesque  forms,  on  th« 
back  of  the  Heidelberg  gnmp  of  hiilB;th«f  run  fkom  north- 
west to  soodi-east,  and  spnad  as  lu  aa  BrileiSidfalt  in 
Anhall-Bernburg.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  also 
stands  thi:  loA.y  and  romantic  Regenstein,  on  the  f^ummit 
of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  spacious  castl<\  entirely  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  besides  a  number  of  caverns,  and  the 
splendid  eohwsal  rock  called  the  *  Roaatrappc.'  Btanken> 
burg  contains  about  400  houses,  and  3200  inhabitants ,  and 
is  between  itine  and  ten  miles  from  Halberstadt,  in  51^  47 
N.hL.andlO^ST'B.huig.  M«eh  mining  is  earned  •«  in 
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it»  iwigbbourhood,  partifularly  at  Riiboluid  on  U»  Bod*, 
wiiere  there  aro  iroa  works,  ann  milU  Ibr  woikiog  porpibyi^* 

marble,  &c. 

BLANTVIIK,  a  parish  iu  tlic  middk  \mih1  of  Lanark- 
•hiic,  seven  milfij  cast  I'roiu  Glas^juW,  auil  lunuidfd  on  tlie 
VOit  hy  Huiu)Uon,  un  the  west  by  Cuinbublang,  and  on  the 
MUth  by  Gliuford  and  Kiibhdo.  It  ittretcbes  along  the 
■ottth  bank  of  the  Clyde  for  nearly  two  mika  and  a  half, 
and  its  gioatest  len^^h  from  the  Haugh  opposite  CaUer- 
bridge  to  its  most  southern  point  is  about  five  milea  and  a 
half.  The  parish  is  low  und  .sheltered,  and  hence  its  name 
Blantyre,  ^vhicb  in  Gaelic  means*  a  warm  retreaL'  From 
tbe  ciimch  in  the  middle  of  .the  parish  to  the  Clyde,  the 
graund  is  almost  a  ptoiOt  covered  with  smaU  iDdoautes, 
vbieb  are  sunounded  by  belts  of  planting;  and  from  the 
Clyde  to  the  southern  boundary  the  soil  is,  by  gradati(His, 
sandy  clay,  loam,  ntoss.  Iron-stone  is  found  on  the  banks 
of  CaldorwakT,  wl.i'  lj  divides  this  parish  from  Kdbride. 

On  the  top  of  a  high  rock  which  rises  up  from  the  Clyde, 
stand  amidst  trees  the  pieluresque  remains  of  the  priory  of 
Bbm^ie.  neaiij  opposite  to  BoihweU  Castle,  vbish  OBMnu 
the  bold  and  lofty  bank  on  the  other  side  of  A*  sticam.  It 
wa-f  of  the  order  of  ("anon  Regulars  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
mu^t  hiive  Ik  cii  I'uundcd  before  the  year  r296,  for  at  that 
time  *  Frere  William,  jjiidur  do  Bluiitvrc,  was  a  subscriber 
to  the  Ka^imau  k  llull.'  (Prynne.  p.  663.)  King  Alexander 
11.  annexed  the  parish  churw  aoilits  property  to  the  priory. 
At  the  Re&iniiatioii  the  prioiy  was  demolished ;  and  in 
IMS  Walter  Stewart  (afterwaids  Lord  Blautyre),  the  lord 

Srivy  leal  o!  Sc i>tlatul.  was  made  its  coraroendator  by  Kini:^ 
ames  VI.     Tiie  palruua^e  and  church  proi)erty  of  the 
parish  are  still  in  tlie  hands  of  bis  desceiidunls. 

The  viUa;;e  of  Blautyre  is  on  the  road  from  liamdton  to 
Kilbride.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  3UU0, 
obielly  occupiad  m  weaving  and  at  tho  oottan  mills ;  U  per^ 
sons  were  then  employed  in  iroB-stone  mines  and  97  in 
quarries. 

Tile  manse  was  buill  iu  1773;  it  is  not  known  whtn  tiie 
church  was  cre«;ted.  The  ^lebe  cotisisl*  of  about  12  acres, 
and  the  stipend  in  1792  was  56  boUs  of  meal  and  barley, 
and  i3L  6*.  hd.  in  money.  At  that  time  there  was  a  stock 
of  about  200/..  out  of  the  interest  of  which,  and  the  woekhf 
ooUections  at  the  church,  the  poor  were  supplied.  The  parish 
SjSboolmaster  had  then  no  house  or  ^anien  attached  to  his 
oflloe;  bis  salary  w  as  only  QL,  and  the  wbvie  income  of  the 
school  was  wortli  about  2u/.  per  annum. 

iSinelair't  Staiislical  Account  Seotltmd,  toL  ii. ;  Ertu- 
mtnaihmMilnuU  of  PopvUation  Retwnu,  vol.  iL ;  Cliambars's 
Oazftteer  (/  SaUlund  ;  General  View  of  the  Arriculture 
<{/■  the  Cwnty  nf  (Hyde*,dale,  by  John  Naismith.  Brentfonl, 
1794:  Piiirlical  Obnfrvafi'itis  ujK>n  divers  Titles  of  thr 
Law  of  Scotlandt  commonUf  coiled  Hope  s  Minor  J'rar- 
tidu;  tOtMekitmi^ftilud  an  Account  of  aii  t/i-;  Jie/ifsiout 
Himm  tktiwnktSeoUatdat  the  timgqf  tktR^arnu^ 
turn,  written  by  Sir  Thmaas  Hope  of  Graigball,  aometaBe 
advocate  to  King  Charles  I..  Edin.  1 734.) 

BLAPS  (Fabnrius),  a  genus  of  insects  of  tho  section 
Hcteromera  and  family  Melasoma  (Latreille) :  the  principal 
eeneric  characters  are, — antennio  with  the  two  basal  joints 
shoi^  tbair  biwdtb  equalling  their  length,  the  third  joint 
laag.  cxeeadiag  that  of  the  two  foUoihng  togethert  the 
three  IbllowiitgjMots  are  kof^  than  brad;  tberenehnng 
jrjints  nearly  round,  excepting  the  terminal  one,  which  is 
rouud  at  the  base  and  acuuiinaled  towards  its  extremity  ; 
maxillary  palpi  with  the  terminal  joint  llaltened,  and  whc:; 
viewed  from  above  or  beneath  somewhat  iiatchet-sha^ied  : 
thocax  bfoad,  iidea  loonded,  pcaterior  margin  straight .  ab- 
domea  obloiig«iat«,  exceeding  (he  ihortt  in  width:  elytta 
generally  soldered  together,  mottrvedeoastoaBibaMelhe 

sides  of  the  alKlonien,  more  or  less  acuraioalBdtBBaBdatte 
apex,  ami  proloii<;ed  Iu  :i  )h)iu*.  at  the  apex. 

The  hpecies  ut  this  ^M-nas  are  tolerably  alnindant,  and  fre- 

Jueot  dark,  damp  situations,  such  as  the  caverns  iu  xocks,  &c. 
n  ibiscottoLrv  there  are  only  two  well-autheolkttBd  aperies, 
B.  obtuta  and  B.  martitaga,  the  hater  ii  oobbmb  in 
our  kitchens  and  crilu  (in  company  with  llw  eoeftroadl) ; 
the  former  is  muoblesa  ohiiadMH;  it  is  floeaaioaally  fMnad 

with  B.  murttsa^Q. 

Both  s[iecn's  .in-  of  an  obscure  black  colour,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  an  incli  \n  length.  As  B.  mortisasn  is  a 
weU^nwwn  common  species,  ««  will  maiely  mention  the 
diaracbers  distingiiiahiag  the  ramr  cm  fram  it.  The  flvet 
sinking  dii?hftiee  is  na  lupeiigr  famdth  &  ttiumi  the 


anleniis  are  shorter,  the  fimrtb.  fifth,  and  sixth  Johils  tit 
aearoely  longer  than  bn«d  (vhila  in  JB.  warU'w^f  Ihar 

length  is  nearly  double  the  bnadth) :  tfw  lhanat  has  tti 

hinder  angles  rounded  (in  mnrtisni^a  they  are  acute)  -  th' 
legs  ore  much  shorter  in  proporuoii,  and  the  elytr  are  'ii  - 
tin^y  punctured. 

Tbiem  are  many  carious  and  interesting  facts  relating' t) 
^edas  of  thie  genua.  Cmt  the  most  part  to  be  found  in  Kirby 
and  Spenoe's  IntrodmeUm  fo  Brituh  Emtmubgif,  to  which 
we  refer  our  readers. 


0.  UUp*  obtain,  ratfaar  kbo**  Um  oatml  i 
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BLASF-NDORF.  or  BALASFALVA.  a  cirele  in  Ibi 
coimly  of  lA>Wfr  Weissenburg  or  Alben  in  Austrian  Tram- 
sy  lvania,  conlaininf;.  besides  the  town  ol"  its  name.  litV 
villages.  Balasfalva  or  Blascndorf,  the  chief  place  of  tb< 
cucle.  and  a  large  market-town,  is  the  residence  of  the 
Gmoo-Jianaa  Cadmlio  bishop  of  Fogunw.  and  lies  at  the 
eootfMnee  of  the  two  Koeketo.  in  48^  9'  N.  lat.,  and  SaT  54* 
E.  long.  It  possesses  a  tlu-oloijic  al  and  philosophical  sexi 
nary  for  GrBBco-Catbohcs,  a  Human  Catholic  school  for  edu- 
cating teachers,  a  Greek  monastery  of  the  onler  of  St. 
Basil,  two  Grajco-Catholtc  churches,  a  Protestant  church, 
and  a  gymnasium.    Poptdation  about  4200  souls. 

BLA'SPHEMY  (in  Greek  ^kaafnfua,  biatpMmia).  a 
crime  marked  for  public  punishment  in  the  la\rB  of  tatm. 
civiii2e<l  nations,  and  which  has  been  regarded  of  surk 
enormity  in  tnany  nations  as  to  be  punished  with  death. 
The  word  is  Greek,  but  it  has  found  its  way  into  tbe  SlIgliA 
and  several  othermodero  laiiguages»  owi&K,  it  is  iii|q^aMd. 
to  tbs  want  of  native  terns  to  express  with  preeiahm  mat 
brevity  the  idea  of  which  it  is  tbe  representative.  It  iv. 
properly  speaking,  an  eeelesin.^tical  term,  most  of  whit  h 
aa?  Grei  k,  as  tho  term  fcc/f*Ki.»/f(-a/ itself,  and  under  thi» 
letUir,  B,  tlie  terms  baptism,  bilMe,  and  (nshnj\  This  has 
arisen  out  of  the  seriptares  ot  the  New  Testament  haviBf 
baan  written  in  Gresk,  aitd  dioee  of  the  Old  having  in  is* 
BMile  thnes  been  fltr  belter  known  in  dm  Oreek  traBsbtioB 
than  in  the  original  Hebrew. 

Biasplu  my  is  a  compound  word,  of  which  the  seeond  palt 
(phe-m)  signifies  to  speak  :  the  oniri"  of  the  first  part  (bla') 
is  not  BO  certain ;  it  is  derived  from  jiXairrw  iblapto),  u 
hart  or  strike,  according  to  some.  Btymologically  there- 
fas  it  dsDolss  speahmg  so  as  Is  olriks  or  hurt :  the  oic? 
to  a  person's  Ibee  twpnaehfW  and  insQlting  expiwssioK. 

(But  others  derive  tbe  first  part  of  the  compound  fr'O 
^Xa£.  8ee  Passow  s  (Schiieid«-r.)  In  tins  pi^ncr.il  way  it 
used  by  Greek  writers,  and  even  in  the  New  TL  Siament;  »• 
in  1  Tim.  \\.  4,  '  Whereof  cometh  envr,  strife,  railings,  e«l 
sormisings,'  where  tbe  word  rendered  '  railings '  is  in  thi 
erigiasl  *  olaspbemies.'  la  Bfh.  iv.  31, '  Let  all  bittemeB, 
and  wnlii»  sm  anger,  and  dnmoar,  and  evil-speakinf  te 
ynt  away  flam  you,'  where  *  evil-speaking  "  rcpre»,enw  ti« 
* Maspbeniy  *  of  the  original.  In  a  similar  passage,  f  '  '- 
iii.  8,  the  translators  have  retained  the  '  blasphemy  "  of  {j 
oriirinal,  though  what  is  meant  is  probably  no  miore  tbu 
ordinary  insaiting  or  nproadiful  spessh.  Thna  aba  « 
Mark  vii.  2S,  our  Saviour  himself,  in  savnatating  van<^> 
evil  dispositions  or  praetioes,  mentions  *  sn  evfl  «yc,  bli^- 
pherny,  pride,  foolishness.'  nut  meaning.  aS  k  SeetUS,  mat 
than  the  ordinary  case  of  insulting  speech. 

Blasphemy  in  this  sense,  however  it  is  to  be  avoided  ■ 
immoral  and  mischievous,  is  not  marked  as  crime ;  and  A 
kuppresaion  is  left  to  the  ordinary  influences  Of  morals  at.4 
MUgisn,  and  not  provided  for  by  law.  In  this  sense  KMcn 
tbe  ward  can  baldly  be  said  to  be  naturalaed  among  us 
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Iboogli  it  mty  ooMihimUy  b«  ftnnd  in  Am  foetB,  and  la 
tfiBM  pfow'WntMs  ^ribo  vmnIm  mi  ftioffllnftM  ouriMltv 

In  the  lelection  of  their  terms.  But  besirles  hcinp  nse'd 
to  denote  insultinfr  and  oppnilirioiis  spewh  in  general, 
it  was  used  to  denote  speech  of  thnt'  kind  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  namely  when  the  objcei  against  ^rhieh  it  was  di- 
rected was  a  person  esteemed  sacred,  but  e<«pcnallf  when 
agayyt  Qoi.  The  inuA  wn  need  by  the  LXJL  to  represent 
the  77^  of  Hha  oriffitttl  Relwevr.  vben  Imstathii*  tne  paa- 
sa<:e  oT  the  Jewish  law  which  we  find  in  Levitif  us  xxiv. 
10-16  ;  this  is  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  art  nf  blas- 
phemy being  noticed  as  a  crime  and  marked  by  ^  legislator 
for  punishment : — *  And  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman, 
whose  father  was  an  Egyptian,  went  out  tMUBOg  the  ehOdien 
of  lM«eU  end  tfaid  aon  or  the  Ivaelitish  «Biani  tnfl  e  nan 
of  Israel  etrave  {oi^Aer  hi  the  eanp:  the  Tsnelftish 
woman's  son  blasphemed  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  rur^t'd. 
And  they  brought  him  unfo  Moses,  and  thev  put  him  in 
ward,  that  the  mind  of  the  Lord  might  be  s^iowrd  fhi  in. 
And  the  Lord  »pake  unto  Moiies  sayin;.  Bring  forth  him 
that  hath  cursed  without  the  camp,  and  let  all  that  heard 
him  Ugr  their  bends  upon  his  head,  and  let  ell  the  eonsie- 
•jation  stone  hin.  Anof  thou  tihalt  Bpeak  unto  the  ehnnen 
of  Israel  saying.  Whosoever  rnrseth  his  God  shall  bear  his 
•i  ll.  and  he  that  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death,  and  all  the  congregation  •shall  cer- 
tainly stone  him  ;  as  well  the  stranger,  as  he  that  is  born 
in  the  land,  when  be  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
shall  be  put  to  deeth.'  It  is  said  that  the  Hebrew  com- 
mentators on  the  lew  have  some  diflRcultr  in  defining  ex- 
aetlv  what  is  to  be  considered  as  included  within  the  scope 
of  tfie  term  *  blaspheme"  in  this  passafie.  But  it  seems  from 
tile  text  to  be  evidently  that  loud  and  vehement  rrpmach, 
the  result  of  violent  and  ancontroUod  passion,  which  not 
■infrequently  is  vented  not  only  against  a  fellow  mortal 
who  offends,  but  at  the  sune  tiliie  egahist  the  nuges^  and 
sovereignty  of  God. 

Common  sense,  applying  itself  to  the  text  which  we  have 
quoted,  would  at  once  declare  that  this,  and  this  only,  con. 
stituted  the  crime  apainist  which,  in  the  Mosaic  code  the 
punishment  of  death  was  denonneed.  But  among  the  later 
Jews,  other  thinse  were  hton^ht  wMiin  Aie  eomiiesa  of  this 
law:  and  it  was  laid  hold  of  as  a  means  of  opposing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  ana  of  giving  the 
form  of  law  to  the  persecution  of  bim^df  and  his  f  lUowcrs. 
Thus  to  speak  evilly  or  reproachfidly  of  sacred  things  or 
places  waseomfrued  into  blasphemy.  The  charge  against 
Stej^D  was  Aat  he  '  ceased  not  to  apeak  blanahnnone 
woras  ogalnet  this  holy  place  and  the  law*  (Aets  vi.  f  9) ;  end 
he  was  punished  by  stoning,  the  pecviliar  mode  of  putting  to 
•toath  prescribe<l,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  .Jewish  law  fnr 
blasphemy.  Our  Lord  himself  was  put  to  death  as  one 
convicted  of  this  crime,  '  Again  the  high  priest  asked  and 
saiil  unto  him.  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  blesscil  ? 
And  Jesoe  e«id»  I  em :  end  ye  ahaU  see  the  Son  of  Man 
dtttng  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  hi  the  elonds 
ef  heaven.  Tlicn  the  hisjh  priest  rent  his  clothes  and  said, 
What  need  wo  any  further  witnesses?  Ye  have  heard  the 
'  1  i-^phi  '.iiy  :  wlint  tliink  \e?  And  tlu  y  all  condemned  him 
to  be  guilty  of  death.'  (Mark  xiv,  61-64.>  It  was  manifest 
tfiet  ttieie  waa  here  nothing  of  violence  or  passion,  nothing 
of  anjevfl  fattentkm  eesential  to  eonetltale  aneh  »  ecime, 
nothing,  hideed,  hot  the  declaration  of  lUm  tfflne  adetion 
on  wbii'h  he  bad  come  into  the  world,  and  of  which  hit 
ifliracles  had  been  the  indisputable  signs. 

There  arc  some  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the 
word  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  hvrtftil,  injurious,  and 
msultiog  speeoh.  or  in  the  restricted,  and  what  may  he 
ealled  the  nirensie  sense.  Thus  when  it  is  said  of  Christ 
or  his  apostles  that  they  were  blasphemed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  writers  intended  in  speak  of  the  act  as  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  reviling,  or  to  charge  the  parties  \uth 
being:  guilty  of  the  offbnoe  of  speaking  insultingly  and  re- 
pvoBumilly  to  persona  hurested  with  a  eharaeter  of  more 
than  ordinary  sacrednesg :  and  even  in  the  eelebrated  jias- 
sage  about  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  appears 
most  probable  from  t!ie  c  mtt-xt  that  blasphemy  is  there 
used  in  the  sense  of  ord  nary  reviling,  though  the  object 
agam^t  which  it  was  directed  gave  to  fuen  Mvtlfaig  tlie 
ehareeter  of  unosnal  atrocity. 

Amonw  the  eanoobti*  die  deflnitbn  of  blasphemy  is 
maie  to  Hiehide  thedenylnf  God,  or  the  ewortuig  enytmng 


to  be  God  which  h  not  God.— enytbiug.  iodeei,  in  the 
wotde  of  the  Smnms  A^ffthctt  voce  *  B  eefemia.'  whidi 

implies  'qnandam  derogntionem  pxcellentis  bonitatis  ali* 
cujus  et  prrpeipue  divin^p;"  and  this  extended  application  of 
the  term  ha-,  b^i-n  rci-eivcd  in  nu  st  {  ■!iii>t;au  c  niiitrii  !., 
and  punishments  more  or  less  sereru  have  been  dcnaunoed 
egajaat  the  crime. 

In  our  own  eoonby,  by  the  eommon  lav,  epen  UaeBhomj 
WM  punishable  by  fliie  era  hnpriionment,  orother  innmone 
corporal  punishment.    The  kind  of  blasphemy  which 


thus  copnizahle  is  described  bv  Blackstono  to  \te  '  denying 
the  being  or  providence  of  God.  contumelious  reproaches  el 
our  Saviour  t.;brist,  profane  scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scripture, 
or  exposing  it  to  contempt  end  lidieule.'  (Commtntariet, 
b.  tv.  c.  i\-.)  All  these,  heede,  ezeept  the  0es^  seem  to 
spring  immedhitely  Item  the  root-sense  of  thewaid  Uas- 
phemy.  as  they  are  that  hurtful  and  insulting 


the  wopi  denotes.  And  we  suspect  that  whenever  the 
enninmii  "i  iv.-  w.m  called  into  uporntion  to  punish  persons 
guilty  of  the  first  of  these  fona«  of  blasphemy,  it  was  ouly 
when  the  denial  waa  eeeoiDpanied  with  opprobrioos  woedle 
or  geetntea^  Which  seem  to  he  eawntial  to  complete  the  tme 
erime  of  hTaspbemy.  Srron  hi  opinion,  even  on  points 
which  are  of  the  very  essence  and  being  of  religion,  were  re- 
ferred in  England  in  early  times  to  the  ecclesiastics,  as  falling 
under  the  den  imiiKit: m  of  heretical  opinions  [see  Hrrbsy], 
to  be  dealt  with  by  them  as  other  heresies  were.  There  is 
mthfaf;  in  the  statute  book  under  the  word  blasphemy  (ill 
wo  come  to  the  reign  of  Kmg  William  III.  In  that  reign 
an  act  was  passed,  the  title  of  which  is  '  An  Act  for  the  more 
eflectual  supprcssin-.;  nf  ljla>^phomy  and  profnneness.'  We 
believe  that  the  statute-book  of  no  other  nation  can  show 
such  an  exfen«ion  and  comprehension  !is  is  given  in  this 
statute  to  the  word  blasphemy,  unless,  indeed,  two  statutes  of 
the  Scottish  parliament,  which  Were  passed  nOt  long  beftm. 
The  primitive  and  real  meaning  of  biaspberay.  and  we  may 
add  pf  profaneness  also,  was  entirely  lost  sight  of.  and  the 
act  PT.s  directed  to  the  restraint  of  all  free  !n\L-stii,Mtii)ii  of 
posuKins  respt!Cting  things  psteeme<l  saertMl.  The  uiorc 
proper  title  would  have  been,  *  An  .^et  to  prevent  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  groonda  of  belief  in  DMne  revelation,  and 
the  natnre  of  the  thinga  re«eeled;'  ftr  that  soeh  is  its  ob- 
ject is  apparent  throughout  the  whole  of  it :  *  tVhereas  many 
persons  have  of  lute  years  openly  avowwl  and  pub!isli(?d 
many  blasphemous  and  infamous  opinions  contrary  ti>  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  greatly 
tending  to  the  dishononr  of  Almighty  God.  and  may  prove 
dartmetive  to  the  peace  wnd  welfare  of  this  kinj^^lom; 
whereftre  ftr  (he  more  effect ual  suppressing  of  the  eaU 

detestable  crimes,  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  i^erson  OT  per- 
sons having  been  ediK  ateil  in.  or  at  any  time  having  made 
prcfessim  <if  the  Christiaii  reliu'ion  within  this  realm,  shall, 
by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  deny 
any  ono  of  the  peraoits  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  uod,  or 
shall  assert  or  maintain  that  there  ore  more  gode  titan  one, 
or  shall  deny  the  Chrlstfarti  religion  to  be  tme,  or  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  of  di\uie 
authority,'  fzc.  These  are  the  whule  of  the  offences  eoin- 
pri-e'l  m  this  act.  Tlie  penalties  are  severe:  disqualifica- 
tions; incapacity  to  act  as  executor  or  guanUan,  or  lo  receive 
legacies;  three  year^  imprisonment.  t.Stat.  9  WilLin.e.3A.) 
The  writing*  alluded  to  in  the  preamble  were  not.  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  bfaumbctnoaa.  They  were,  ftr  the 
roost  part,  we  K'lieve  universally.  Ihe  work  of  sober  niin  led 
and  well-di<posed  men.  who,  however  errmg  they  mitrhi  \n\ 
were  yet  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  >cektng  it  in  a  dire<'tion 
in  which  it  is  especially  of  importance  to  mankind  to  find 
it.  To  prevent  such  inquiries  by  laws  such  as  thcso  is  roost 
nnwiae  and  iqunoua.  There  can  he  no  tolid  oonvietion 
whctb  there  een  he  no  inqnfry.  In  a  state  where  laws  like 
this  are  acted  on  (happily,  in  this  country,  it  is  become  a 
dead  letter),  Christianity  can  neft-r  have  the  seat  she  ou^lit 
to  have,  not  only  m  the  alfectioiK.  but  in  the  r.itional  and 
sober  convictions  of  mankind.  What  we  mean  however  at 
present  to  urge  is,  that  the  title  of  blasphemy  in  this  sta- 
tute is  a  palpable  misnomer.  The  delivery  either  fhim  the 
pulpit  or  the  press  of  the  results  of  reflection  and  inquiry 
applied  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
of  any  particular  book  includ"^  within  that  term,  to  tho 
claim  of  Christianity  to  be  a  divine  institution,  or  to  the 
claim  of  ihe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  rcGei\-ed  as  part 
and  parcel  of  Christianity,  can  never  he  regarded  as  in  ihieU 

howerer  in  par&alar  instances  it 
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mtty  vmetimeB  h»  aoooxnpanied  hf  expreMkoi  ^liidi  may 

hrins  the  iivlividual  Ukins;  thrtii  withm  the  scope  of  a 
charge  of  blasphcTny.  It  is  rctuarkable  that  Blarkstone, 
who  it  not  ore  of  an  over-liberal  rcIkwI,  in  hia  chapter  on 
oSiBncfls  against  God  aod  relinoo,  does  not  treat  of  this 
atatoie  in  the  «eetigin  headad  BlM|ilMiii7f  but  vndar  other 
heads. 

We  are  surprised  that  such  ft  statute  oould  have  heen 

passed  so  near  our  own  time ;  still  more  that  such  a  title 
should  have  been  prefixed  to  it.  We  have  to  add,  that 
as  to  its  main  proviaioQ  it  remains  in  force.  But  in  1813. 
tb»  number  ot  pmons  who  openly  avowed  that  they  did 
not  oonsider  tiw  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  possessed  of 
sufficient  support  from  the  words  of  Scripture,  when  truly 
interpreted,  to  deserve  assent,  having  greatly  increased, 
and  iar>;e  congregations  of  them  being  found  in  most  of 
the  principal  towns,  several  clersjymen  also  of  undoubted 
reiipectability,  learning,  and  pieiy  having  seceded  from 
tba  church  on  the  ground  that  ttu*  doctrine  as  professed 
in  the  drateh  was  withonC  eoffleioDt  ftuthority,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  parhnmont  to  relieve  such  persons  from 
the  operation  nftiiis  statute,  and  it  passed  without  opposi- 
tion. This  act,  which  is  cai  m;  i.'.v  called  Mr.  Smith's  Act, 
after  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  WtUiam  Snhth,  then  member 
fur  the  citv  of  Norwich.  bjT  whom  it  WIS  intndnoMl*  is 
atau  &3  George  lU. «.  IfiO. 

The  legal  crime  of  blasphemy  and  prufansness  is  made 
by  this  statute  of  King  William  somethinp;  entirely  dif- 
ferent I'rom  th<i  crime  when  considered  with  reference  to 
rehijion  or  morals.  Few  persons  will  charj^e  any  }?uilt 
upon  a  man  who.  in  a  course  of  philosophic  investiga- 
tion,  in  brought  at  lasst  tu  doubt  respecting  any  of  tho  great 
points  of  religious  belief^  aAw  an  uveetiption  pursued 
with  diligence,  and  under  a  lense  of  the  high  importance 
ol  the  lubiect.  Such  a  charge  would  be  the  !•  suit  <  f  bigotry 
alone,  and  would  have  no  correspondiiij^  cuu.  icuon  in  the 
lieart  of  the  person  thus  accused.  Yet  such  a  person  may 
be  morallv  guilty  of  blasphemy.  He  is  morally  guilty,  il' 
he  sufEbr  nimMU  to  he  lad  to  the  use  of  gross  ana  oppro- 
hcious  tlt|aunienii  such  a<«  are  shocking  to  tho  common 
Wnao  and  eommon  feeling  of  mankind,  and  abhorrent  to 
tbo  grinds  of  all  philosophic  inquirur  -,  an:!  .ill  pers:  as  who, 
in  the  spirit  of  seriousnoiis,  are  seeking  to  know  the  truth 
in  respect  of  things  which  are  of  the  last  importance  to 
them.  Whoever  acknowledgea  the  existence  of  God,  and 
that  there  la  a  stream  of  piovidences  and  dispensations, 
common  and  extraordinary,  proceeded  and  proceeding  from 
him,  and  yet  speaks  of  nim,  or  still  more  to  him,  or  of 
and  concerning  them,  in  the  language  of  ajftont,  or  other- 
wine  indeed  than  with  a  feeling  of  reii'eren(»  correspondent 
to  the  dignity  and  awfulness  of  the  subject,  cannot  be  held 
morally  guiltless;  and  when  there  is  no  suefa  admission, 
there  is  at  hast  a  deeenejr  to  he  cAeenud  hi  treating  or 
speaking  of  them,  which  will  be  obsened  by  nil  %vht»  have 
upon  their  bparts  any  spirit  of  seriousness,  or  ;iiiy  ju-,;  re- 
gard for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  aleio  be  admitted  that  a  certain 
f^dom  must  he  sUowed  in  respect  of  the  manner  in  which 

auestionB  lefciring  to  aasrsd  sui^oot*  are  treated.  Ali 
lings  are  not  really  saered  whwh  many  agree  to  eall  so. 
The  term  sacred  m-w  1  o  n>ade  to  cover  any  opinion  however 
absurd,  and  witchcrait  and  tho  popular  superstitions  have 
sometimes  taken  shelter  under  ii.  It  would  scarcely  be 
denied  that  it  was  lawful  tu  attack  opiniouit  of  this  elass, 
even  though  the  mind  of  a  nation  was  not  suifidMldf  en- 
lightened to  discern  the  absurdity  of  tham>  wea- 
pons, even  those  of  fnsntt  and  rfdieule;  vxA  that  thoogh 
the  cry  of  blasphemy  might  be  raised,  yet  that  at  the  bar 
of  sound  reason  such  a  jierson,  so  far  from  being  justly 
chargeable  witli  so  odious  a  crime,  might  be  one  who  was 
rendering  to  tli«  world  the  most  essential  servioe,  by  setting 
tho  absurdity  of  the  opinion  in  that  clear  light  in  which  it 
admitted  of  heingplaced,  and  thus  attracting  to  it  the  eyes 
of  all  ohaervers.  But  opinions  which  have  better  pretension 
to  bo  called  sacred  may  not  improperly  1"  tr  -ated  with  a 
certain  freedom  that  to  those  holding  tLera  shall  b©  offen- 
sive. Very  strong  thinga  in  this  way  have  been  said 
agiinst  the  doctrine  of  transubitantiatioa  hy  I^tsstant 
writecs.  who  have  not  been  regarded  by  their  feUow-Pro- 
testants  as  doing  more  than  setting  an  erroneous  opinion 
In  its  true  light,  though  the  Roman  Catholic  ha<«  no 
4-Hibt  read  tho  blasphemy,  as  he  would  call  it,  Mih  hor- 
ror.  So  the  Almighty  Father,  as  he  appears  in  the  s)«»tcm 


of  Christian  ftMi  whieh  is  called  Calviinsni,  has  by  i 

been  represented  in  rharartr-i.s  which,  to  the  j.m<w  I*- 
lievcr  in  that  svstem,  taiaiot  but  have  been  accvM.a^ni 
blasphemous;  while  by  those  who  hold  the  fiVtteu. 
rest  on  a  niutakeo  interpretation  of  Scripturv  it  \im  ock: 
held  to  be  no  more  than  the  real  characu^r  u;  which  u-n 
ajrstam  invests  liim.  ThsM  is  in  fiMt»whea  the  subject 
is  regarded  as  one  of  morab  rather  thui  of  law,  afeiilrni 
and  a  pasilive  blasphemy.  That  is  blasphemy  to  one  whx: 
is  not  so  to  another.  And  this  should  teach  all  pert^ti 
a  forbearance  in  the  application  of  so  odious  a  term.  Siroftj 
and  forcible  expressions  have  had  their  use.  baure 
ridicule  may  loadi  whora  plain  iigument  would  not  p> 
but  it  behoves  every  roan  who  ventures  on  tbe  use  ef  iW 
weapons  to  oonsider  the  intention  by  which  he  is  intluefleti 
to  look  upon  himself  as  one  who  is  a  debtor  in  an  e»f»cii 
manner  to  the  truth,  and  who  has  to  satisfy  himself  tiut  tu 
aims  at  nothing  but  the  increase  of  the  kaiovladgo  aod  Ar 
virtue  and  happiness  of  society. 

BLAST.  BLASTING.   [See  Mtwiwo.] 

BLAST-FURNACE.   [See  Iron.] 

BLATTID.^,  a  famUy  of  insecU  of  the  order  Orthrj^ 
tera. — Di^i.t  i^uishing  characters :  tarsi  fivcjomted,  the  un- 
der wings  folded  longitudinally  only,  head  hidden  by  ifar 
thorax ;  bo<ly  oval  or  rounded,  anddeprevwd ;  antennae  kaf 
and  tbie^-like,  and  composed  of  a  great  number  of  voy 
minute  joints ;  palpi  long;  thorax  la^.  slightly  eonvn. 
generally  broader  than  long,  and  as  it  were  a  shield,  ro'-r- 
ing  the  head  and  base  of  the  wing-cases,  which  latter  an-  J 
a  parchment-like  nature,  and  ramified  with  TiLr%es>:  ok 
elytron  laps  over  the  other ;  the  posterior  extremity  of  lie 
abdomen  is  furnished  with  two  conia' 


dages;  Ims  fumishod  with  spines. 

The  Wall  "  " 


lattilm  ate  exttooMly  aetivo  votaeioas  inmcn 

tmic  s|>  L     apparently  eating  almost  anything  thatcocD«> 
ill  ihcix  Hay.    Mr.  Stephens  enumerates  se\ua  species  la- 
digcnous  to  this  country,  and  four  that  arc  not  strictly 
among  the  last  mentioned,  the  well-known  and  trouble»rinr 
cockvoacih  {Biatta  orienkUis)  may  be  enumerated.  It  is 
to  Jiava  CMM  originally  from  Asia,  but  on  this  point  tbm 
is  some  little  doubt;  tho  nocturnal  habits  and  ravages  of 
tills  species  are  too  well  known  to  n  v  I  description.  Tae 
male  in  its  mature  state  has  wings  e.\tendtng  only  half  tlK 
length  of  the  body ;  the  female  has  only  rudimentary  wioir^ 
her  eggs,  wiiich  are  about  sixteen  in  number,  are  ocposded 
enclosed  in  an  oblong,  nearly  eyUndrieal,  hut  aligiitiy  eo»- 
pressed  case,  with  an  elevated  serrated  edge  on  one  ^/:>' 
this  at  first  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  but  after  a  little  tnuf  U 
comes  brc' w n  and  Lif  .1  iu  ;ii  nature  :  tlie  female  carries  thn 
case  about  with  her  at  Hr^t,  fixed  to  the  abdomen  by  a  guB- 
like  substance;  from  this  asylum  the  yona^  maico  thor 
escape  by  emitting  a  fluid  wliioh  sonens  %  pail  of  Iks 


The  specie-^  of  this  family  have  been  divj.!!^!  into  tirr- 
genera  by  LaLreille ,  iiialia,  and  KakcrUic  (a  t.ame  a*H 
for  the  BlatttB  by  the  American  colonists),  the  latter  div.- 
^ou  including  those  species  in  which  the  femaies  are  se- 
terous  (of  which  the  B.  orieMiatia  ftnisstjpoX  tt4mr 
Hanaw  those  in  which  both  sexospsasew  winga. 

The  nonber  of  oxotie  soedes  of  this  tiihe  is  eery  gnet. 
the  indigenous  specie  oft  ni^  country  are:  B.  Germant  ^ 
pallem,  perspMuaris,  Panzert,  tiigripet,  livida,  paiu-i, 
and  Lapponica ;  most  of  these  arc  cuiupeiratiTely  Bmill 
and  arc  found  in  woods ;  the  last-mentioned  species  ik  saidb 
swarm  in  tho  huts  of  the  Laplanders,  where  it  oommiu  zn3S 
havoc,  and.  in  oomunotion  with  Silpha  LofmomeOy  has  beer, 
known  to  devour  their  whole  supply  of  driea  fish  in  a  iiazx 
day.  (See  Kirljv  and  Spence's  Introduction  tu  Br\tiih  E>^ 
tomology,  and  for  a  descnplton  of  the  English  apectes,  St^ 
phens  H  lllustraUont     Britith  EntomoMgy.) 

BLAVET,  a  river  in  France,  rising  in  the  mrmntssr* 
of  the  anUent  Bretagne  (Brittany)  at  the  pert  where  t]» 
two  ridges  of  the  Monte  d'Arrde  and  the  Montagrtes  Nolus 
(Black  Motutains)  unite  to  form  the  chain  of  the  Mer.e: 
Mountains.     Its  course  is  south-east  to  Ponti\y.  vY.tr-. 
having  been  swelled  by  severad  tributary  streams,  it  becoiMi> 
navigable ;  and.  turning  to  the  south-west,  passes  Bennebta 
and  Lorient,  and  fails  into  the  Atlantic  at  Port  Louts,  opp^ 
site  the  lie  do  Oroix.  Its  eoorse  is  probably  not  muca 
above  seventy  miles,  but  it  is  navigable  for  half  lt^ 
Its  source  is  in  the  department  of  Cotes  du  Ni>rd,  bu:  \: 
greater  part  of  its  course  is  in  the  department  of  Morh  'i . 

There  was  a  smaU  town  called  Blavet  near  the  mouth  of  t^ 
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river,  but  it  wont  to  decay  ixfoa  th*  «netimi  of  U10  town  of 
Port  Louis  close  by  in  thie  leifpi  of  Loail  XllL 

BLAYE,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Gironde, 
and  on  the  north-east  or  n^^lit  bank  oC  the  ri%'er  Gironde. 
It  is  prob;ibly  ;i!xmt  o'O  iiiiles  from  I'aris,  S.W.  by  S., 
through  Cliiirtres,  TouRi,  Poitiers.  AngoulSme,  and  Bar- 
bezieux;  it  is  33  miles  N.  oT  Bordeaux.  It  is  in  45*  7' 
N.lat.0<'40'W  Vtne. 

Bla'ji'e  existed  in  roe  tine  of  the  Romans.  Itiamen- 
tioneil  in  the  Itiiiirary  of  Antoninus  under  the  i^  m.  '  of 
Blavium  or  Hlavutum,  and  in  the  Thoodosian  Tablf,  and  by 
Au-.onius  under  the  name  of  Blavia.  (D  Anville,  Notice 
i'Ancienne  Gaule.)  In  the  middle  ages  the  position  of 
BlajW  and  iti  ulUtarjr  slren;;th  caused  it  to  be  the  subject 

of  eontait  Wtwoen  tm  dukoa  of  Gaaoafiw  rad  Atttuteine, 
at  tfaetiraiiw'beDihesedQcbieiexisledMfNnately.  Aiaionw* 

«  hat  later  neriinl  Bla\  c  with  its  tL-rritory  wa«  erected  into 
u  county,  ann  woa  ttcld,  a»  a  S«)f  under  the  dukes  of  Guienne, 
by  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Ant,'ou- 
IBtjMt.  In  the  religious  wan  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Blaye 
was  ink«in  in  1568  by  the  Calvinist*.  who  committed  gremt 
exoesaei.  After  tius  it  fell  into  the  bonds  of  the  party  of 
the  Lea^e,  and  wai  besieged  in  vain  in  1593  by  the  army 
nf  the  kin^:.  Heniy  1V«  uMeir  tbe  eommtnd  m  Hw^al 
lit?  Matifjnon. 

The  town  b divided  into  two  perlittfac  upper  and  lower 
town.  The  upper  town  is  built  upon  n  rock :  it  isflurtifled 
iiritb  Ibor  lari^  baatioos  and  other  work*  of  defence,  and  is 

surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch:  this  iipricr  town  is 
sunietimes  called  the  citadel  of  Blaye,  In  it  is  an  anticnt 
castle.  The  lower  lovwi,  wliich  seems  to  have  been  originally 
a  suburb  of  the  upper  town  (  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
nmall  river,  into  which  the  tide  tlows).  is  the  residence  of  the 
merebuts.  who  have  their  store-houses  there.  The  port  is 
frequented  by  foreign  ships,  and  by  smaller  vessels  tnm 
Hretagne  (Brittany),  which  come  here  to  talie  in  a  cargo  of 
lUc  wines  of  tlie  district  By  an  cM  ordinance  of  J.ouis  XI., 
which  long  continued  in  force,  vessels  coming  to  Bordeaux 
were  oblij^  to  land  their  cannons  at  Blaye.  The  exports 
aro  diieHy  wine»  brandy,  oil,  soap,  resin,  fruit,  uud  timber. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  com  is  also  shipped  l»eie,  brought 
from  the  neighk)uring  departments,  or  the  produce  of  some 
very  fertile  niar>hcH  near  the  town,  which  were  drained  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Vessels  coming  from 
Bordeaux  take  in  provisions  at  Blaye. 

There  were  at  Blaye,  befoie  the  Revoltttioai  two  abbeys, 
one  of  Benedictines,  and  one  of  the  order  of  St  Aufusun ; 
but  the  societies  were  extinct,  and  the  revenues  held  '  in 
rommendam  '  {en  commende).  In  the  church  of  the  abbey 
of  the  Au;;ustinian.s  w  .  ^  the  tomb  of  King  Caribert,  whom 
writers  state  to  have  died  in  the  year  570  :  but  whose  death 
(if  lie  be,  as  is  likely.  Caribert,  king  of  Aquitaino,  brother 
of  Dagobert  L,  see  Mi/^rvflM  Umv«r*tU»)  should  rather 
be  pIsMd  in  63 1. 

The  river  Gironde  at  Blaye  is  very  wide.  Piganiol  de  la 
Force  (Xouffilie  Description  de  la  France)  states  that  it  is 
1  noo  toises  (e<iual  to  two  miles  and  a  quarter)  across.  Other 
authorities  make  the  width  as  much  as  two  leagues,  or 
nearly  six  miles,  but  this  h  an  exaggeration.  Tbe  passage 
was  net,  thecelinre.  thought  to  be  sufficiently  prateeted  by 
the  guns  of  Ae  fbrtress  of  Blaye  and  those  of  iba  Fort 
Mcdoc  on  the  opposite  bank.  Ti  i-n  ifji  uTire  a  fort  of  four 
bastions  and  other  batteries,  the  works  of  which  were  formed 
if  earth  and  of  turf,  was.  in  1689,  erected  on  a  small  islet 
in  the  mid  channel.  In  the  centre  of  this  fort  of  earth  a 
bandsoinu  tower  of  masonry  was  constructed.  This  fort  is 
called  Pali  de  Blaye,  and  is  considered  to  render  hnpneti- 
cable  any  attempt  upon  Bordeaux  by  the  river. 

Blaye  has  an  agricultural  society  and  a  theatre.  Its 
population  in  1832  was  3322  for  the  town,  or  3g6A  for  the 
whole  commune.  Many  pilots  reside  here,  who  conduct 
vessels  into  and  out  of  the  utronde.  the  navigation  of  which 
b  much  disturbed  by  ddfHnf  sends.  It  is  the  capital  of  an 
arrondi'^'iement  comprehending  732  square  miU  ,  ir  in^i  lt't 
acie:i,  and  having  in  1932  a  population  of  66,4U6.  Thu  ar- 
rondisscmeiit  is  subdivided  into  flniT  euntaai,Mid  thirty- 
seven  communes  or  parishes. 

BLAZONRY,  the  wtofdelinesting  figures  and  devices 
m  their  proper  coloutt  or  metals,  on  armoriai  shields  1  also 
used  to  express  the  hatching  of  the  same,  according  to  their 
different  colours,  by  the  engravers.  Du  Cange  says  the 
etyiuoiogy  of  thui  word  is  uncertain.  iGlostar.  edit.  Paris, 
1733,  torn,  L  p.  ISOS.)  Riehdet  My»  th«t  Nme  have  de> 


rived  it  fitora  the  Qmmuiblaten,  *  to  pratae^*  a Mnse however 
in  which  this  word  does  net  appear  to  occur;  others  (roiro 

the  same  woni  ■  ;L'riifvtri.r  In  xounJ  a  A-  rv,  because  the 
heralds  at  lour UAUiuiUi  sounded  a  horn  wlien  they  pro- 
claimed the  arrival  of  a  combatant.  {Dictionnmre  de 
la  Langtte  Froftfoite,  foi.  Lyons,  1739,  p.  31).)  Junius 
^iwi  the  English  to  blaze  at»roiui  as  its  origin. 

Allowing  the  mere  invention  to  the  6emMU»eays  Dalla- 
way,  the  splendid  ud  that  heraldry  teoeivee  fhnn  tbe  art  of 
blazonry  is  unquestionably  the  property  of  the  French  alone. 
Theirs  arc  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  tmclurcs 
and  metals,  tlic  variety  of  flgures  effected  by  the  geometrical 
positioiu  of  linos,  the  attitudes  of  auiiuals,  and  the  gro- 
tesuue  and  almost  inexplicable  delineations  of  mooslere. 
DaUaway,  as  vdl  as  t^ber  writers,  consider  that  the  tourna- 
ments held  with  such  magnificence  towards  the  end  of  tbe 
tenth  century,  under  the  auspices  of  Hugh  Capet,  were  11- 
troduclory  of  the  more  general  usage  aud  assumption  of 
arms.  (Compare  Dallaway  s  Inqmriee  into  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  the  Science  qjt'  Heraldrif  in  England,  pp.  S,  9 ; 
Cough's  Sepulchr,  Monumentt  cf  Great  Sniain,  rtH,  L  p. 
cxxx. :  Edmondson's  Heraldry,  pref.) 

BLEACHING,  the  process  by  which  certain  auuual  and 
vegetable  products,  anu  especially  such  as  are  used  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  are  rendered  white.  The  principal  substances 
of  the  antBMUUBgdom  which  are  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  bltei'hing  no  wool  and  silk  j  those  of  vegeMbla  origin 
are  chiefly  eotton  and  flax.  These  bodies  contain  aquan^ 

of  c6louring  matter,  which  thnui.jh  nutural  to  them  is  not 
an  essential  constitu  jii ,  it  upp^axa  al^u  laat  the  colouring 
matter  is  more  r.  idily  acted  upon  by  chemical  agents,  and 
suffers  decomposition  with  greater  faciht^,  than  the  animal 
and  vegetable  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed.  On  theea  ao* 
counts  it  is  removed  by  operatione  producing  little  or  no 
injarious  efbet  upon  the  texture  or  durabOity  of  tiie  ertieles 
from  which  it  is  separated ;  and  thus  not  only  is  their 
beauty  incareaaed,  but  they  are  fitted  fat  the  reception  of 
the  colours  of  tbodyer  and  the  omeBentd  defigm  of  the 
calico-printer. 

The  process  of  bleaching  is  one  of  unqueelionaUe  an- 
tiquity, and  more  especially  in  Egypt,  where  white  linen 
^nis  used  as  clothing.  Of  the  Egyptian  processes  nothing 

is  known  with  certainty  ;  they  were  probably  tedious  ana 
imperfect ;  consistmg  perhaps  of  little  more  than  exposure 
to  air,  light,  and  moisture.   (See  Plin.  xix.  1.  on  flax.) 

Uittil  within  a  oentury  the  art  of  bleaching  was  scarcely 
known  te  Great  Britain,  and  it  wAs  usual  to  send  tho 
bro\vn  linen  manufactured  in  Scotland  to  Holland  to  be 
bleached.  The  Dutch  method  consisted  in  steeping  tho 
linen  for  several  days  in  a  solution  of  pota^li.  wtuch  was 
poured  upon  it  boiling  hot ;  the  cloth  was  iheu  removed, 
washed,  and'  afterwards  put  into  wooden  vessels  contajnin^ 
bntter^milk,  for  nearly  a  week.  This  operation  being  over, 
dw  eloth  wee  spread  upon  grass,  and  expoeed  to  light,  air, 
and  moistirrp  t\\x  some  months;  tho  cloth  sent  frrm  Srat- 
land  to  llullaatl  was  gen<;rally  kept  there  for  haii  a  )uar. 
One  of  the  earliest  improvements  made  in  this  tedious  pro- 
cess after  bleaching  was  performed  in  this  country,  was  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh,  who  introduced  tha  uaa 
of  water  acidulated  with  sulphurio  arjd,  tnetead  of  tha  ionr 
milk  previously  employed:  by  this  iubetituthni  a  great 
saving,  especially  of  lime,  was  effected,  for  the  sulphuric 
acid  was  as  effectual  in  one  day's  application,  as  the  sour 
roilk  in  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Until  the  year  1787  little  further  alteration  was  made  in 
the  process  of  bleaching.  But  a  met  important  improve^ 
ment  was  eflieetad  in  it  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  diseoveij 
by  Scheele,  a  celebrated  Swedish  chemist,  of  what  he 
tt TiiM  li  'iNticated  marine  acid,  about  the  year  1774  ; 

this  substance  was  afterwards  called  oxymuriatic  acid,  but 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  chlorine  gas.  The  property 
which  thie  gas  and  its  solution  in  water  possess  of  destroy- 
ing vegetaUe  imlours,  suggested  to  Berthollet  the  idea 
thnt  it  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  bleaching, 
and  might  essentially  shorten  tho  process.  In  the  year 
1785  he  read  a  paper  before  tho  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  which  was  published  in  tbe  *  Journal  de  Physique' 
of  the  same  year.  In  this  paper  he  mentions  that  he  bad 
tried  this  gae  in  bleaehing  cloths,  and  with  a  perfeetly  ane- 
eeaslbl  resull :  in  the  fUIowing  year  he  publwied  another 
paper  on  the  subject,  and  showed  the  experiment  to  Mr. 
Watt,  who  first  introduced  this  method  of  bleachini 
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0enry  of  Manchester  was  actively  engaged  on  the  same 
wbject.  Indeed,  these  gentlemen  appear  to  have  onra- 
Hrvedly  described  to  each  other  the  progKis  of  their  ex- 
periments, and  to  them  belonRs  the  chief  merit  of  introduc- 
ing tho  new  mode  into  the  ncisrhbourhocvl  of  Glasgow,  and 
into  Lancashire.  By  the  applicatiun  of  this  method,  as 
much  bleaching  is  as  well  performed  in  a  few  hours,  and« 
in  a  MMioe  of  a  hundred  yaros  cqnare,  as  on  the  old  prooess 
VMM  hxn  oeeaptod  wwks  of  expoiiii«  upon  «  mmdiod 
acres  of  land. 

Chlorine  was  first  used  in  tho  state  of  simple  solution  in 
water;  afterwards,  in  order  to  lessen  its  destructive  action 
when  used  in  too  concentrated  a  state,  it  was  propos*^d  to  add 
potath  (0  iL  lliis  compound  howescr  was  not  found  to 
ansver  tbe  MUpote ;  but  in  tho  year  1798,  Mr.  Tennant  of 
Glesgovr  took  oat  a  patent  ftw  a  liquid  eotnpound  of  chlorine 
and  lime  ;  trie  patent  howevpr  was  set  aside.  The  following 
year  he  look  out  another  for  impreiriiatinj^  dry  liydrute  of 
lime  with  chlorine  <ras ;  this  invention  was  not  contested, 
and  the  chloride  of  lime,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
bleaehing-powder,  is  now  almost  universally  employed,  espe- 
cially in  the  bleaching  of  eottoD:  it  is  a  compound  which 
aittweni  the  purpose  with  economy,  celerity,  and  safety. 
[See  CAi.citrM  and  its  impounds.] 

The  coluurinj::  matter  of  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  is  inso- 
luble in  water,  and  appears  to  be  of  a  resinous  nature :  it  is 
partially  dt»:»olvcd  by  heated  wlutions  oflime  and  potash, 
or  soila ;  and  by  tlieir  use.  and  (biS  application  of  a  solution 
of  bleacbing-povder  and  dilute  siflpWie  acid,  the  colouring 
matter  which  is  not  diMolved  h  destroyed.  Cotton  la  more 
re,idily  lileached  than  flax  or  liemp,  and  these  more  readily 
than  wool :  indeed  this  lotit-niontioned  substance,  as  well  as 
silk,  is  generally  bleached  by  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur, 
or  sulphurous  acid  gas,  after  they  have  been  properly 
cleansed.  Straw  and  feathers  are  also  bleached  by  sul- 
phurous acid  gas.  Wax  is  generally  deprived  of  its  colour 
by  mere  exposure  to  air,  lii,'ht,  and  moisture. 

With  respect  to  the  tlieory  <>f  I'leaehiii'^  it  may  be  oh- 
servcd,  that  tho  action  of  tune  and  the  aikuiis,  potash  and 
soila,  appears  to  be  that  of  mere  solvents ;  they  probably 
dissolve  the  colouring  tnatter  without  eflectinz  much 
alteration  in  its  properties.  The  actions  of  atatospheric  air 

and  chlorine  seem  to  he  similar  to  each  other,  and  very 
ilifforent  from  tliat  of  lime  and  tlie  alkalis  :  the  oxyL;en  of 
the  air  aided  by  the  action  of  light  ami  moisluro  apparently 
combines  with  and  destroys  the  colouring  matter ;  and  ttie 
chlorine  decomposing  water,  one  portion  of  it  forms  muriatic 
■cid  with  its  h|drogeu.  and  another  portion  with  its  oxygen 
probsUy  given  rise  to  a  compound  of  easy  dfootnposition,  tbe 
nasri  iit  oxvfn  n  of  which  acting  like  that  of  the  air.  thou;:h 
in  re  powerfully,  produces  the  same  oxidizing  elTect  upon 
the  cntouritig  matter,  but  noie  petfecd^,  and  in  a  much 
shorter  period. 

That  water  is  neoesssry  to  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
nttetahle  colouring  natter  is  shown  hv  inuneraing  dry 
eofonring  matter  m  the  dry  gas,  in  which  esse  no  deeo- 
lorutiim  whatever  is  effected,  but  it  ensues  immediately 
ou  the  introduction  of  WRter.  The  bleachin>^  of  ra^a  for 
paper-niakiu};  is  eflected  by  the  aj^ency  of  eliloi  inc.  Paper 
also,  when  writton  on  or  prmted,  may  be  bleached  by  the 

Then  ara  soine  operations  in  which  the  removal  of 
colour  is  hardly  referrible  to  the  process  of  bleaching; 
such  for  example  is  tho  decoloration  of  sugar,  which  derives 
Its  colour,  not  from  any  natural  cause,  but  the  partial 
decomposition  effected  by  heat.  This  is  removed  by  what 
is  usually  termed  aniaal'charooal  or  hnn-hlack:  this 
powerful  deeoktant  is  also  uead  in  sobm  cnomical  opera- 
tions for  the  saiM  pmpoN*  [8w  GkMWOAI«  AnHIAI.  j 
and  Sdoar.] 

BLEAK.   [See  LsNCtscns.] 

BLECHINGLEY,  a  parinh  and  town  (formerly  a  market- 
town  and  borough)  in  the  hundn  d  of  Tanridgc,  in  tlwMIUI^ 
of  Surrey^  twenty  miles  &  of  London.  Tbe  paiisk  eonim- 
bends  59M  acres.  Home  wis  Ibrmerly  comprised  in  it,  out 

was  made  a  distinct  p.irisli  in  the  rei^jn  of  Queen  Anne. 
Tlie  soil  in  the  up{>er  part  of  the  pansh.  in  which  the  town 
IS  situated,  consists  of  chalk,  stone,  gravel,  and  sand  ;  tho 
lower  district  is  of  clay.  The  town  itself  stands  near  the 
foot  of  tho  chalk-hills  which  run  throagb  the  county.  At 
the  time  of  tbe  Domesday  Survey,  the  minor  i^Usd  there 
BUehinmlei)  was  in  tho  possesaifln  «f  RiehaiddB  Tonhridge, 
sarlofClare,  It  leema,  from  tiMViymvhioh  tho  natter  is 


there  stated,  that  this  earl  united  into  one  manor  what  had 
Ibrmerly  been  three.  The  whole  bad  been  worth  13/.  perao> 
num  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  afterwards  8/.,  and  to 
Richard  was  thon  worth  12/.,  bcsidei  that '  his  men'  held  to 
the  value  of  73.f.  -id.  It  is  probable  that  these  '  men."  whose 
names  are  given,  (Odin,  Lem(>i,  and  Peter.)  had  privil^es 
above  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  from  among  t^ir 
descendants  tbe  burgesses  were  chosen  to  serve  fin-  this  plaes 
in  perllaaient  ii4ien  the  Commons  came  to  be  summoned. 
This  event  took  place  in  the  '23ri  of  Edward  III.,  since 
which  date  the  town  uninterruptedly  sent  members  to  the 
House  <  I  ("i  inmons,  until  the  Reform  Bill  came  into  opera- 
tion, when  the  borough  was  disfranchised.  The  bailiff  of 
the  manor  was  retummg-offlcer,  until  it  was  determined  by 
a  resolution  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of 
JamM  I.,  that  fh«  b«li1f  had  no  eoneera  fai  the  election. 
After  that  the  place  continued  to  present  the  sinr^^ulruity  of 
an  election  without  a  returning-oflicer,  or  rather  without 
any  person  having  an  exclusive  n(iht  to  the  office.  When 
provisions,  &c.  were  taken  for  tlia  king's  house,  this  town 
and  Horno  were  bound  to  furnish  wood  and  aoaii»  bcung  on 
the  borders  4^  the  woody  country  j  bat  for  nai^  years  pre* 
viously  to  1616  they  hacf  been  escosod  from  (bis  obligation, 
through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingfham,  lord  of  the 
manor.  They  had  been  so  long  excused  that,  when  called 
upon,  the  inhabitants  were  unwillint;  to  execute  tho  service : 
the  matter  was  compromised  by  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth 
giving  up  tho  arrears,  which  were  100  loads  of  wood,  and 
30  loads  of  eoal  on  their  undertaking  to  perfbrm  the  scrviee 
in  fbtare.  A  weekly  market  was  formerly  held  here,  hot 
has  long  been  discontinued.  Two  annual  fairs  are  still  held, 
on  June  22nd  and  November  2nd ;  to  the  latter  (which,  as 
well  as  the  elective  franchise,  was  granted  hy  Kdward  1.) 
great  numbers  of  horses,  hogs,  and  lean  cattle  are  brought 
(Vom  Scotland  and  Wales.  Tbe  number  «f  houses  amounted 
to  2U8  in  18-11,  when  the  population  was  1203,  of  whom  547 
were  females.  The  inhanitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture. 

A  castle  formerly  existed  at  Uie  western  extremity  of  the 
town,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  A  pieco  of  wall  was  still  stand- 
ing in  Aubrey's  time  (1G73);  but  only  the  foundatiuns  can 
now  bo  dtseovered.  It  is  not  well  known  when  or  by  whom 
it  was  built  ;  prolnibly  by  Richard  de  Tonhridge :  but  it  ts 
fcrtaiii  that  it  lieton;;ed  to  his  descendant,  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
carl  of  Gloucester.  This  noble  joined  the  disaffected  barc»D» 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  and  conioiandcd  a  division  of 
their  forces  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  I2S4.  The  kina;'$ 
forces  destroyed  his  castle  at  Blacbingley,  in  revengB  of  the 
active  part  lie  bad  taken  in  ^s  contest.  The  anCient 
manor-liDuse,  called  '  Blechin<^ley  Place,"  Stood  in  Brewer- 
street.  Here  re>ide<l  Kdward,  duke  of  Buckingham,  wix» 
was  beheaded  by  Henry  VIIT.  Some  of  his  conversations 
here  with  bis  chancellor  and  Sir  George  Nevil  were  given 
in  evidence  on  his  trial.  It  has  long  been  pulled  down, 
with  the  exoaptioA  of  die  porter's  l<Mg«»  voich  has  been 
turned  into  a  iarm-house. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  S*".  Mary,  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some old  building,  in  the  early  English  style  of  architcjcture. 
It  consist*  of  a  nave,  with  a  south  ai-le  and  a  double 
chancel,  and  a  north  transept  called  Ham  Chapel.  Tbe 
nave  is  divided  Irom  the  chancel  by  a  pointed  arch,  and 
from  the  south  aisle  by  clustered  pillars  supporting  four 
pointed  arches '  the  two  chancels  are  separated  by  tws 
similar  arches.  The  south  cliancd  is  entirt'Iy  ix-cu j>ie<l  by 
a  ma^ni&c«nt  monument  of  the  llrst  Sir  Jlolicrt  Clayton 
and  his  lady,  with  their  whole-length  figures  in  white  niarbW. 
Having  been  lord  mayor  of  London,  he  is  represented  in 
the  insignia  of  that  office.  He  was  fbflMr  of  the  dtf  at  bis 
death,  and  had  been  for  thirty  years  one  of  its  reprcRcnta- 
trves  in  parliament.  He  niis«d  himself  from  a  very  low 
condition  of  life,  and  did  in  1  707.  Dryden  has  made  him 
figure  rather  uncnviably  in  his  Absalom  and  Achilophct : 
but  tbejnstioa  of  the  satire  is  in  this  instance  disputoil 
The  lowsattaretnbattled  tower  conuins  eisht  bells,  and 
was  formerly  sormonnted  by  a  lofly  spire,  whicn  rose  aeventr 
feet  nKive  the  battlements ;  it  was  supposed  to  contain 
loads  of  oak  timber,  and  was  covered  with  shingles.  It  w  a* 
burnt  do^^Il  in  1 5(10,  and  never  since  rebuilt.  The  ch\m;h 
affords  accommodation  for  liUO  persons.  Tiio  living  in  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  with  a  net  income  ol 
88 1  Near  the  church  there  is  a  ohari^-sehoal,  founded  in 
1 633  by  Thonai  EvaniL,l}r  the  Instrnetioii  «f  twen^ 
Thelvi 
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of  bad  to  tiw  ^jiMiinf  pwiriii  «f  NntAald.  and  a  houie  and 
ffaidra  Ibr  Ibm  niaaiar  wa  aAenrarda  ItaqiMaiOHd  hj 

Mr.  Bostock  of  Tanritli,'e.  Tlie  properly  produces  some- 
thing taore  than  20L  a  yt  ar,  which  continues  to  be  appro- 
priated according  to  the  directions  of  tlie  foundor.  Then- 
are  eleven  alnubooaes  »t  lileclun^rlev,  and  uomv  «iuail 
charitable  donationa for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  (Aubrey's 
thiural  Hi*tory  and  Antiquitiet^  Smrrtfs  Salmon's 
Antiqmitie9  of  Sttrrty}  Manning's  Wttonf  Sm  Antiq.  qf 
Surretf. 

B  LS'DIUS,  a  penus  of  insects  of  the  order  Coieoptera 
and  family  SieriidUr. — Generic  cbararters:  antonnro  with 
the  basal  joint  my  long,  tlio  remaining  join  t<^  bent  at  an 
angle  with  ibm  tet;  maxillary  palpi  with  ti  e  second  and 
third  joints  large,  tenninal  one  slender ;  maodildoft  armed 
with  a  tooth  internally  towards  the  apex ;  body  elongate  and 
cylindricul ;  head  furnished  with  two  tuberoles  or  r>pincs  ; 
thorax  anued  with  a  bom  in  the  males ;  legs  short,  the  fmt 
anterior  tibia  broad  and  flat,  having  nniMnuk  tpiBas  on 
Um Mtamal  patt;  tarsi  fouT'jaittfed. 

Tba  VMm  aFPev  to  be  pendiar  to  th*  sea-eoast.  where 
they  burrow  in  the  wet  clay  or  sand  near  pools  of  water,  by 
means  of  the  bpined  anterior  tibiao  above  described ;  they 
are  gresianm.  :n  their  habits.  Throe  species  have  been 
discovered  in  this  country,  all  of  which  are  of  a  black  eol  iur, 
with  the  wing-cases  more  or  leas  red. 

Bitdim  trimmUf  in  tlie  male  aant.  has  two  absrt  horns 
on  the  head,  «id  one  k>ng  smooth  horn  praooading  homon- 
tally  from  the  flrontortlw  thoiax.  Length  abonfe  S-|2ihs 
of  an  inch. 

M.  Taurw,  in  the  male,  has  two  Ions  and  slender  horns 
on  the  head  ;  the  thoracic  horn  is  pubescent  at  the  apex ; 
ibout  the  same  site  as  the  last. 

B.  Rwkki  haa  abort  acute  horns  on  the  head,  and  the 
diOfwie  hero  pobesoent  at  the  apex ;  it  is  mther  lose  than 
the  two  foregoinfT. 

BLEEDING,  the  operation  by  which  hloud  ii>  rcmovod 
from  tho  body,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
disease.  Bleeilin;^  is  either  general  or  luc&l.  General 
faleading  is  practiiied  when  the  object  is  to  le«tien  the  whole 
mass  of  the  eiieulatiiia  blood ;  local,  when  the  ofaiect  ia  to 
essen  the  quantity  m  lome  partieulat  pa>t  of  the  body, 
f^t  ni  r.il  bleeding  consists  either  in  opening  a  vein  (vene- 
xvtion).  or  ill  opening  an  artery  (arteriotomy).  Vene- 
wctum,  tlie  most  uoiiunon  ino<le  of  abstractin"?  blood,  is  a 
simple  operation,  ftsd  in  skilful  bands  neat,  elegant,  and 
«al't: ;  but  in  unskilful  Hand*  dirQr,  bungling,  and  exceed- 
ingly ansafe :  it  is  alwaya  pectbrawd  with  a  laaoet.  Various 
means  are  employed  ibr  the  removal  of  blood  ftom  parti- 
nihr  ])arts  of  the  body  ;  such  as  cupping-glasses,  the  sc:i-> 
rilieator,  the  division  of  visibly  distendetl  vessels  with  n 
l.inccl.  and  leeches.  The  mode  of  performinsr  the  operation 
of  venesection  and  arteriotomy  ia  fully  detailed  in  tne  com- 
mon books  on  surgery,  where  tfio  requisite  precautiond  are 
pi>inted  out.  It  is  only  neeeesary  to  add  here,  in  reference 
to  local  bleeding,  and  more  especially  to  the  application  of 
loeehes,  that  when  there  is  a  ditEculty  in  nin'Kir  leeches 
fix  readily  on  any  particular  part,  they  may  ofU  n  be  made 
to  do  so  at  once,  by  first  cooling  the  part  with  a  cluth  dipped 
in  cold  water,  or  by  moistening  it  with  cream  or  milk,  and 
then  eouAnicg  the  leeches  in  the  proper  situation  under  a 
small  glass.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  ani- 
mals are  cold-blooded,  that  heat  is  highly  injurious  to  them, 
and  that  handl in i;  1 1)0 m  with  the  warm  hand,  or  keeping 
them  long  out  of  water  ai  a  heuted  room,  totally  unfits  tncm 
for  the  performance  of  their  office.   Great  fatigue  to  the 

Gittent.  Kioat  aggravation  of  his  disease,  and  even  the  loss  of 
b  itaeK  aometoea  iwmtt  ftom  the  ignonnt  and  unskili\il 
manner  in  which  attempts  are  made  to  apply  leeches.  In 
the  (lisea.sos  of  infants  and  children  especially,  in  which  ge- 
neral bicedinn  can  rarely  be  employed,  the  preservation  of 
life  constantly  depends  on  the  etficient  application  of 
leeches. 

It  is  scarcely  one  time  in  a  hiudced  that  the  phfaieian 
flnds  a  single  person  in  a  fcmily  irtio  haa  the  slightest  notion 

of  the  proper  mode  of  pcrfarminp;  this  service  to  the  sick. 
It  would  hi!  wondiTlul  itnlet'd  were  it  otherwise,  when  the 
e  lucutiou  of  womt  o,  ui  rufcn  iice  to  the  entire  cUtssofsub- 
•ecis  the  knowkdi^f  of  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  them 
for  the  perfomianc  e  nf  i  heir  duties  as  AunesaaaBs  mothers, 
is  universalljr  and  wholly  neglected. 

The  eonditionB  of  the  system  wfaieh  reqi^  the  dNtmo- 
tMB  of  Uood*  and  tiw  beneflt  irhadt  ttw  removal  of  it  is 


ei^nUe  ofeffMtiBff,  irill  hn  haWar  imdoiiiniii  atsf  raadwg 
theaeeounteftiieMood.  raaeBtoon.) 

BLEIBERO  or  nLEYBERG.  on  the  Drave,  a  market- 
town  of  Upper  dui ;iithia,  at  presi-nt  comprehended  in  the 
circle  of  ViUacli,  m  tho  Austrian  kinRdom  <if  lllyria,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bluyberg,  or  JUead  Mountain,  to  the  south* 
west  of  the  town  of  VtUaeh.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
Auatiiau  mining  depoitmenm,  and  ita  naighbonrhood  ooo> 
ViSm  vahiable  qaarries  of  white  and  WNgatad  marbles, 

copper,  and  lead ;  indeed  the  lead  here  raised  is  es- 
teemed the  pmest  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  a  in 
hi^rli  repute  in  the  eu-st  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  adja- 
cent countries.  There  are  six  prioctpul  and  forty  minor 
sbaAs  in  full  work,  which  prodtMe  annually  between  1700 
and  9000  tons  of  aetaL  ThoaOk  together  with  the  oopper 
mines  and  the  piodvetion  of  about  eighty  tons  of  red  lead, 
employ  eight  works  in  breaking  the  ores,  &c.,  nineteen 
in  wai»hing,  and  twenty-one  in  smelting.  The  town  of 
Bleiberg  being  eompa^^ed  of  five  villages,  spreads  over  a  con- 
siderable smfaoo'  itcontaitis  one  CattaoUo  ebureh,  a  Fto. 
toetant  plaoe  of  wonUp^  ahottt  000  houaai,  mi  aboat  370C 
inhabitants. 

BLE'MUS,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Cni^ojjlfra 
and  family  Harpalid^.  Generic  characters:  head  almost 
as  iarce  as  the  titorax,  the  portion  joining  the  anterior 
pail  <>f  the  eyes  distinctly  elevated;  antennas  very  long, 
palpi  with  the  terminal  joist  somewhat  oonieal  and  rather 
aeota;  laMum  slightly  notahed  in  front;  tbona  oonslder- 
ably  narrowed  posteriorly  ;  body  elotifrate  and  rather  de- 
pressed, wings  ample  ;  the  joints  of  tho  aiilenor  tarsi  of  the 
lunlc  ililated. 

About  six  British  species  of  this  genus  have  Ix'cn  disco- 
vered, the  largest  of  which  does  not  exceed  3-12(hs  of  an 
inoh.  AU  the  speoies  are  of  a  pale-yeUow  or  odin  eolour, 
having  mote  or  Tom  of  a  Unuh  diaae  on  the  disc  of  the 

chtra,  excepting  P.  rnnxfutus,  which,  aUhouirh  ^nerally 
placwl  in  this  genus  we  do  not  consider  a<  strictly  belong- 
ing; to  it.  Blemits  fiisriatus,  which  may  be  considered  the 
type  of  the  genus,  is  ratlier  more  than  -i-l^ths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  of  a  pale-ochre  colour,  with  a  blue-black 
fiuoia  oNsaing  the  etytia*  lliia  beautiM  little  species  has 
haen  ibund  near  London,  and  in  vartoos  other  parts ;  but, 
like  all  the  species  of  this  trenns.  is  rather  scarce. 

BLENDE,  a  name  particularly  triven  to  zinc-blende,  but 
most  commonly  used  by  niincralopists  as  deiiotinsr  an  order 
which  in  tiie  system  of  Professor  Jamet^on  of  Edinburgh 
contains  the  following  lenera:— Manganese-blende,  Zinc- 
Ueudo  or  Garnct-blenu,  Antimony-bteodo,  Ruby-blende. 
The  word  is  probably  derived  from  aGerman  verb  (used  only 
in  combinations)  signifyinfT  to  mix:  the  term  '  blende' 
signifies  a  mineral  which  contains  no  ore — in  fact  a  piseudo- 
^alena. 

BLENHEIM,  or  BLENDIIEIM,  a  villago  on  the 
Danube,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Hodistidt,  in  the  eirele 
of  the  Upper  Danube  in  Bavaria.  The  poputatk>n  of  this 
place  and-  its  environs  Is  about  1500  souli*.  It  was  the 
s  nr  if  Marlborough's  great  victory  on  the  KHh  of  Aupust, 
l/'04.  when,  at  the  he^  of  the  British  troops,  aided  by 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Imperialists,  he  totally  defeated  the 
French  and  Bavarian  forc«  under  Marshal  Tallard.  The 
marshal  himself  and  18,000  of  Ua  troops  were  taken  pri- 
soners ;  and  hta  artillery  and  baggage  fell  into  tho  hands  of 
tho  ronqnefors.  At  Blenheim  in  Bavaria  also  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  by  the  Kronch  in  tho  year  1800. 

BLENHEIM  PARK,  the  name  of  an  extra-parochial 
district  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  seven  miles  N.W.  from 
thatci^,  and  sixty  miles  WJ^.W.  from  London,  containing 
seventeen  houses  in  1831,  with  a  populatiim  Vt  eighty-tiiree 
persons.  Tho  district  inclosed  by  walls  comprclicnds  ahout 
2700  acres,  and  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  twelve  miles  in 
circuit.  It  is  a  demesne-appendage  to  Blenheim  House, 
which  was  erected  at  the  public  expense  for  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  par- 
liament voted  A00,000/.  for  ^  purpaae,  in  testimony  of 
the  public  gratftode  flir  tlie  servleea  which  he  had  randmed 
to  ihc  nation.  The  queen  enhanced  the  value  of  this  j;ift 
by  adding  the  grant  of  the  honour  of  Woodstock,  an  nntient 
property  of  the  crown.  Although  apparenily  intended  as 
a  general  acknowledgment  of  the  duko's  services,  t  he  v  ii  lory 
over  the  Prenen  and  Bavarians  near  the  village  of  Blen 
hnm,  on  tho  Danube,  on  the  -ind  ol  August,  1704,  is  that 
to  whidi  the  gmnta  had  more  espeeiaf  rmanea^  and  fkom 
whidi  the  plaoe  tdm  ili  nailM.  It  wn*  •naeto'i  that  on 
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ererv  anniver*ary  of  the  victory  al  ]i»tiihcitii  '  the  mlit  dlara 
of  the  duke  s  honours  and  titles  sliould  nrndi-r  at  Windsor 
to  bor  Mue«ty.  ber  heir*  and  tucceaaors,  ono  standard  or 
colottii,  with  thraa  flear»<le>ltt  painted  thereon,  in  acquit- 
Unre  for  all  manner  of  rents,  raits,  and  lervieea  due  to  the 
eroam.'  Notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  parlianent,  the 
money  voted  was  madequale  to  curnplcto  thia  noble  struc- 
ture, and  large  additiunal  tsumH  were  expended  by  the 
family  for  the  purpose.  The  architect  was  Sir  John  Van- 
Uurah.  Ev«7  pmon  hiB  not  been  able  to  aUidy  the  works 
«f  tut  diitinguldMd  mtB,  Imt  •vny  om  mmmbtn  the 
Mlirinl  «pitaph. 

•  He  hnTy  on  hln  e«rt}i.  for  bs 
l^iil  many  a  twary  load  oo  ikraV 

and  hence  most  unscientiflc  visiters  came  to  examine  the 
mansion  at  Blenheim  with  a  predisposition  to  assii^n  it  a 
poodflnMiU  and  massiveneaa  iU  suitra  to  a  domestic  struc- 
tan.  It  »  certainly  not  a  tight  bwldisg ; '  but,'  uf*  Mr. 
Brewer, '  the  palace  appears  to  be  augtiat  rather  than  pen-  |, 
derous.  and  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  show  how  so 
ext  n-iM-  :i  pile  could  be  less  weightv  with  ut  I  -i  n:;  t  ^srn- 
tial  dignity.'  Dr.  Mavor.  in  his  detailed  description  of 
noolieim,  had  many  years  before  expressed  a  similar 
floinioD '  He  (Vanbni)^)  doaervea  yerjr  eoniidaraUe  ap- 
INaoae  for  his  jodfnnent  iii  a  etrcnmalaaee  which  haa  prin- 
cipally exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  pretended  critics;  he 
has  rendered  this  structure  characteristic  and  expresaive  of 
its  destination.  Its  massy  prandeur,  its  spacious  portals, 
and  its  lofty  towers,  recall  the  ideas  ol  defence  and  gocuhty  ; 
vMlthaM  we  naturally  associate  the  hero  for  w  hom  it  was 
•Nolwil,  and  thus  find  it  emblematio  of  hi«  talent*  and 
pvnaits.*  It  was  a  ramerk  of  Sir  Joshua  RspoUs  tiiat 
no  nrrbitcrt  imflereto'vl  the  pit  turesque  of  buildint;  »o  well 
BA  VanbufKn;  and  lu  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brewer,  Blenheim 
House  might  he  adduced  in  proo!  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
obsen'ation.  Thu^  writer,  speaking  with  a  particular  re- 
ference to  the  grand  noitiham  front  of  the  edifice,  cbarac- 
tensM  the  whole  display  aa  aiuput  and  impvasiivt.  '  The 
eyc'he  save. '  witfumt  tAdnff  leSmiv  to  examine  the  Tuions 
features  which  conduce  to  the  result,  is  at  once  struck  by  a 
combinatiou  productive  of  unspeakable  grandeur.'  He 
allows  however  that  on  a  more  minute  examination,  sharp- 
sighted  and  captious  observers  will  not  be  without  grounds 
for  ol^oetion.  '  Such  will  point  to  elevations  which  hesitate 
hetwoM  cQPoUa  and  toweta,  and  properly  ace  neither.  They 
win  direet  the  eye  to  the  oentral  compartment  and  observe, 

I'l  ir,  if  n:(  isured  witti  tlip  lateral  portions  of  the  edifice,  it 
Hill  he  luund  to  want  iieujiit  though  by  uo  means  deficient 
in  wrt^ht.  These  ol)jeciions  may  bold  good  when  the  critic 
exauiiues  Blenheim  as  an  architectural  drawing,  but  when 
it  ii  viewed  as  a  bmUin^t  we  discover  so  much  subliati!^  of 
effect,  that  litUe  dtspositum  mnains  to  analyse  the  Mnytea 
whenoe  grattflealion  is  derived/  This  result  isnodoabt 
owing  to  what  the  same  w  riter  calls  '  the  consummate  skill 
in  the  perspective  of  architcciuru  possessed  by  the  designer. 

The  spot  on  which  the  m^insion  stands  is  remarkably  well 
chosen,  being  sufficiently  elevated  to  display  the  structure 
to  great  advantage,  without  detracting  from  its  comparative 
masnitude.  The  looal  guides  and  minvte  desoriptaons  ex- 
patiate upon  the  alternate  ipandeor  and  beauty  of  the  ap- 
proaches, and  thf  admirable  arraniri  ni.-nt  r  f  the  spacious 
^{rounds  in  winch  the  castle  stands.  Uiiiil'uiij  this,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  usual  entrance  to  the  n  U  tr  mi  Woodstock 
ia  tiirough  a  trmaiphal  arch  or  gateway,  with  two  posterns. 
This  was  erected  by  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough,  in 
memory  of  ber  husband.  It  ia  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with 
both  mots  alike,  and  eontains  a  Latin  inseription  on  the 
side  next  Wo(xlstix;k,  and  a  translation  on  the  other  side. 
At  some  distance  in  front  of  the  palace  a  fine  piece  of  water, 
partly  river,  partly  hike,  which  winds  throiitjh  a  ilcep  valley. 
U  crossed  by  a  very  sutcly  bridge  of  Stone,  the  effect  of 
whieh  is  particularly'  gixMl,  as  it  unites  two  hiila  and  gives 
oonnstency  and  uniformity  to  the  scene.  The  eanti*  arch 
of  this  bridge  is  101  feet  in  s^pan.  Beyond  this  bridge,  on  a 
considerable  eminence  in  the  middle  nf  a  fine  lawn,  is 
pltii  cd  a  tliite<l  Conntluiiii  jiillar,  1 .10  feet  high,  which  is 
surinoumi--d  by  a  siiitui-,  m  a  Roman  flrc^s  and  triumphal 
altitude,  of  the  conqueror  whoso  glory  all  things  hero  were 
designed  to  commemorate.  The  Hide  of  the  pedestal  next 
the  house  is  covered  with  a  long  inscription,  ooacribiitt  the 
duke's  pnUie  services,  ft  is  believed  to  have  been  w^tten 
bylMd  Boliri'j-'ir  iV  0.  The  other  three  sides  of  the  pedestal 
aieiiiKribed  wuii  anu  ut  parUament  declarative  of  the  sense 


which  the  public  entertained  of  Marlborough's  merit*,  t»- 
j;ether  wtth  an  abstract  of  the  entail  of  hia  "* 
honours  on  the  descendants  of  his  daughters. 

In  the  general  view  the  buildings  of  ~"' 
occupy  thrM  sidea  of  a.  paiallehi^nutt,  «p«n  to  the  north,  to 
expose  the  north  ftont  of  die  nam  or  stale  building,  while 
the  f  ist  nnd  west  sides  form  wings,  also  with  cotirts.  which 
coni^iu  domestic  otSces,  stables,  and  a  chapel,  aud  from 
which  there  an)  colonnades  leading  to  the  principal  floor  of 
the  house  itself.  The  principal  or  nortbom  front  of  this  has 
already  been  generally  charaetnted  ia  stating  the  impna- 
sion  which  the  view  of  it  conveys.  It  is  a  noble  piece  <A 
arehitecture.  in  a  mixetl,  orii;inal  i'tyle,  extending  348  feet 
from  win<i  to  wiii<7,  ami  !ii;2hly  enriched,  particularly  in  the 
centre.  Mr.  Carter,  who  was  certainly  not  disposed  to  ren- 
der praise  where  praise  was  not  due,  concurs  fully  in  the 
approbation  with  which  our  preceding  authorities  have 
spoken  of  this  magnifieent  specnnen  of  Sir  John  Vanhorgfa's 
talents.  We  take,  with  some  verbal  alteration,  part  of  bis 
description  of  this  front,  as  given  in  No.  ccvit.  of  a  series 
of  papers  contributed  by  him,  in  a  long  series  of  years,  to 
the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine :' — 'In  the  centre  of  the  five 
divisions  of  the  house  is  the  ball ;  a  flight  of  stops  with 
pedestals  eonduot  to  the  Doitioo  with  Corinthian  ootumns 
and  pUasters  ;  donhle  faeigfit  of  doors  and  windowa,  a  pe^ 
ment  enclosing  armorial  bearings;  above  this  an  atiie 
story,  having  breaks,  vrindows,  and  pediment,  the  Ix-^t  *ur- 
moiiiite  l  by  tiers  of  balls  with  foliage,  &c.  The  second 
divisions,  left  and  ri^'ht,  are  run  out  in  iine  by  Connttiian 
pilasters^  circular- headed  windows,  &c.  in  two  storiea,  anv* 
mounted  by  entablature  and  balustrade:  the  sweeping  aag- 
mentations  are  in  two  stories,  the  flnt  with  Darie  eolimuis, 
cireular  and  square-headed  windows,  with  entablature  and 
balustrade  above.  The  third  divisions,  right  and  left,  ad- 
vance considerably  by  means  of  tlie  sweeping  augmenta- 
tions: they  are  in  two  stories,  with  the  ground  roaticialed 
cjroulsr'haadad  windows,  and  an  entabutUKk  tiM  IHae 
having  a  series  of  seioUa.  Here  the  ehinniafa,  aa  atttc^ 
are  moat  imposingly  faitrodtiesd  in  one  great  pedestal  wifh 

open  arches,  pilasters,  parajiet.  and  hall-ornament<'fl  fini-h- 
ings.  Tlu!  Windows  tw  the  gruund-story  are  cimiliir.  Ine 
■general  terrace,  with  its  several  flights  of  steps,  sided  by 
pedestaU  and  vases,  afford  a  fine  introduction  to  the  eleva- 
tions. On  the  bitroductory  colonnade  from  the  wings  to 
the  hottiaaiavaaioandmiliUirytiophiBs;  theie  are  tropbiea 
also  on  the  pedeetals  of  the  portieo,  statues  on  the  entabla- 
ture  of  the  first  sto'-v  'if  the  sweeping  au^jmentalions.  as 
also  on  the  second  pt  ihuicnt  and  balustrade  of  the  ccnLru 

div;-.,'ili; 

The  south  or  garden  front  of  the  building  has  a  less  florid 
cbaraotar  Umb  that  we  have  noticed  in  detail.  It  has  five 
divisioiM  oomspondlng  with  those  of  the  grand  liont,  but 
the  breaks  do  not  advanee  much  beyond  the  general  tine. 

Tn  the  centre,  a  flight  of  steps  here  also  r  lin  ;s  to  a  ptif- 
Uro  with  Corinthian  columns  and  jnla-ster.-,,  but  wiihout  \ 
pediment.  It  was  oriirinally  intended  that  the  en;  il  ..ai  re 
should  sustain  an  equestrian  statue  of  Marlborough,  but 
instead  of  this  it  bears,  w  ith  ajiprupriate  military  emblenu, 
a  colossal  bust  of  l<ouis  Xl\ taken  from  the  galaa  «f 
Toumay. 

We  must  refer  to  architectural  works  for  description*  of 
the  other  elevations,  and  to  the  local  '  Guides"  lur  accounts 
of  the  inaf;nificuiit  intenor,  with  its  panned  ceilings  by 
Thornhili,  La  (luerre,  and  Hakewill;  its  sculptures,  its 
tapestry,  and  its  splendid  collectkMI  of  pictures,  containing 
specimens  of  the  works  of  almost  vwj  epiinent  naater  « 
even*  school. 

(Brewer's  0.rfirr.hhire  in  Bmulifs  n/ Fnghim^  .v/  /  Jlulft; 
Mavor's  Blenheim  Gi/id'; ;  Cucltii')^  Aixliitfctui  ui  Junova- 
lion  in  GentUnuin's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxxvi.) 

BLE'NNIUS  {Bltuniei;  French,  Baveuse$),  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  section  Acanthopterygii  and  family  Gobioid^ 
( Gobiet)  i  both  the  Greek  and  tfao  French  names  havu  haea 
applied  to  Ais  genus,  from  flw  mueotts  natter  with  whidi 
thf  bodies  of  these  fishes  are  covered.  They  may  he  c^.sily 
(li>tini;uished  hy  their  having  the  ventral  fin  placed  Li.A«e 
the  pei  toral,  and  cnniaining  generally  but  two  rays.  The 
liuad  IS  short  and  rounded ;  teeth  long  and  slundor,  and 
placed  in  a  single  row  :  body  long,  ronipressed.  smooth,  and 
possessing  only  one  dorsal  fin,  which  extends  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  hack  ^'they  have  no  air-bladder. 

Tile  s^]  I' -.1  s  of  this  genus  are  .•^ni.ill,  live  in  shoals,  but  not 
in  great  numbers :  they  are  very  active  and  teoactous  of  life. 
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and  frequent  rocky  oMste,  where  tbe^  tUBv  often  be  found 
ia  th*  pooh  of  water  left  by  the  tide,  niduiK  thcunwolTni 
•awng  the  weed*  «nd  in  the  avriees  of  the  loeia. 

The  genua  Blenmut  of  Linnsu*.  in  Curier'i  Rigne  Am- 

mal,  is  divided  into  the  following  subgenera:  Myxodes, 
Saiariiu,  Cltnus,  Cirrhiharbii,  Mureenoidex,  Opitlos^na- 
thug,  and  Zoarcus ;  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  proper 
heads.  At  preientwe  cooAne  ounelvesto  the  Blenniei* 
property  m  eallod.  of  wliieb,  aeending  to  Mr.  YamdI. 
we  have  five  species  frequenting  our  coasts.  The  first,  B. 
Montagu*  (Montafni's  Bleimy),  is  generally  of  an  olive- 
green  above,  spotted  with  pale-blue  shaded  to  white;  belly 
white,  pe<-toral  fins  spotted  with  orange.  The  head,  viewed 
laterally,  fomu  an  obtme  angle  in  front,  and  i.s  furnished 
with  a'tnuimane  conic  or  angular  flmbriated  eiMt.  The 
donal  IIb  has  thirty  rays,  pcctonl  twelve,  Tentral  two»  anal 
(which  extends  from  the  vent  to  the  tail)  ciphteen.  and  the 
cau«lal  (which  is  rounded)  fourteen.  It  is  found  on  the 
iof  Davon* 


B.  oeeltaris  (the  ocellated  Blcnny.  or  Butterfly-fish)  is 
scarcely  three  inches  long,  the  bead  is  routuk-d,  the  part 
anterior  to  the  eyes  very  short,  and  above  tlur  eyes  two 
slender  fimbriated  appendages  are  situated  ;  body  elongate, 
dorsal  An  extending  from  the  back  part  of  the  head  to  the 
tail,  and  consists  of  twea^-iix  layi,  of  whish  the  first  is 
eoBttiderably  longer  than  the  last,  the  nine  fUlowing  dimi- 
nish in  length  to  the  eleventh,  which  is  shortest,  the  twelflh 
nearly  double  the  lenfjth  of  the  last,  from  this  the  remaining 
rays  gradually  iacretisf  in  length  to  about  half-way,  and 
then  decrease  towards  the  tail;  a  large  dark-brown  spot 
extends  from  the  dkdi  ta  the  ninth  lay.  The  pectoral  Ans 
hava  eaeh  tnalve  rays,  ventral  two,  anal  aevenlaen,  and 
enida]  elevan.  The  body  is  of  a  pale-brown  eolour,  varied 
with  patches  of  a  deeper  hue;  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins 
are  darker  than  the  others.  This  species  frequents  the 
c■>a^t  (if  Devonshire  and  elsewhere,  but  is  not  common. 

B.  gattorugine  (the  gattoruginoua  Blenny)  is  about  five 
nr  six  inches  in  length ;  it  is  elongate,  rather  robaet  ante- 
riorly, the  forehead  slopes  considerably  from  the  posterior 
part  to  the  anterior ;  the  head  is  grooved  between  the  eyes, 
and  furnished  with  two  branched  membranes  situated  just 
above  the  eyelids,  the  dorsal  fin  extends  from  the  back  part 
of  the  bead  to  the  tail,  the  central  part  is  very  slightly  nar- 
nwar  than  the  rest.  The  fint  and  body  ara  of  a  dark  lad- 
diali4iroini  eolomvtlia  belly  and  binder  portion  of  the  t»iner 
is  of  a  paler  brown.  The  domlinbas  thirty-throe  rays, 
the  pectoral  fins  are  broad  and  rounded,  and  Imvc  eaeh 
fourteen,  the  ventral  fin  two,  and  the  anal  twenty-three  ; 
the  tail  is  slightly  rounded,  and  has  eleven  rays.  It  has 
.teen  found  in  Poole  Harbour  and  other  parts :  not  common. 

B,  pMu  (the  Shanny).  In  this  species  aUthaiayaof 
Ae  donal  fin  ere  nearly  of  equal  length,  except  tibaele^^nth 
and  twelfth  (whirh  are  short) ;  the  numl>er  of  these  rays  is 
thirty-one,  pectoral  thirteen,  ventral  two.  anal  nineteen, 
caudal  eleven  :  the  colour  is  very  variable,  but  roiisists  of 
shades  of  brown.  B,  pholit  may  however  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  any  of  the  known  British  apeeiea  by  the  ab- 
■anee  of  the  appnidagason  the  bead. 

B.  ptJmifumtit  (the  crested  Blenny).  This  species  may 
be  known  by  its  elongated  even  shape,  the  uniform  length 
of  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin,  the  form  of  the  tail  (which  has 
the  external  rays  shortest,  the  others  increasing  in  length 
to  the  middle,  that  being  somewhat  lanceolate  in  shape), 
and  the  four  appendages  of  tha  band  which  are  all  imbri- 
cated ;  two  of  these  appendagoo  are  placed  one  ovei  each 
aye,  and  connected  by  a  traaavaraa  Ibid  of  skin ;  behind 
)  plaead  tba  OUNT  pair,  wUah  aca  of  ft  lafgar 


the  fin  ram  are^  donal  flffy-ona,  vaelaial  jbuttoan,  vanlnl 
three,  anal  tbir^-aix.  and  eaudal  iixtaan. 

This  species  appears  to  be  very  rare  on  anr  Tfftrtt,  (8ac 
Yarrell's  Hittory  of  BrilUh  Fishes,) 

BLE'PHAKIS,' lit  Eiituinulogy.  a  subgeona  aUiad  tc 
Mantu,  belonging  to  the  order  Orthoptfru. 

BLE'PHARIS.  a  genus  of  Acanthoplerygiotu  fisbct', 
wbieh  aooordiiw  to  Caviar  belongs  to  the  seventh  family  of 
that  triba,  ealM  Bembermdn.   They  may  be  distin- 

Juished  by  their  having  long  filaments  to  their  second 
orsal,  and  to  their  anal  fin  rays,  ventrals  much  prolonged, 
the  spines  of  the  first  hardly  piercing  the  skin;  body  ele- 
vated, the  profile  with  the  ordinary  degree  of  curvature. 

BLE'PSI  AS,  a  genus  of  Acanthoptarygiotu  fishes,  bo* 
longing  to  tha  aaetion  having  hard  coeeks.  Of  this  genus 
bat  one  speeiea  (F^otu$)  is  known,  which  belongs  to  the 
Aleutian  Ihiands.  Generic  rharac  ters:  head  compressed, 
cheeks  mailed,  fleshy  barbels  under  the  lower  jaw,  gills 
with  five  rays ;  one  dorsal  fin  (fividad  into  three  uiiaqnal 
lobes  ;  ventral  fin  very  small. 

BLE'SOIS.  LE,  tbadiMietarwhicihBloiB  wastbecapi. 
tsL  raeoBLois.] 

BLETHFSA  (Bonelli),  a  genus  of  Coleoptfrnus  •insects,  bv 
some  authors  associated  with  the  fan:  J)  Harpalida,  and  by 
others  with  the  ElaphritUe.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  former 
clasaification  is  more  correct,  and  that  tlte  latter  Ikmilv  is  not 
a  natural  one.  Genaiio  ehaiaotara:  head  large,  eyes  idightly 
prominent,  mandifalea  obaenrdy  toothed ;  palpi  with  dm  two 
terminal  joints  of  equal  length,  the  terminal  rather  ovate, 
truncated  at  the  apex ;  mentum  emarginate  anteriorly,  the 
eraargination  with  an  obscure  bifid  lobe  ;  antenniB  short, 
the  three  basal  and  base  of  the  fourth  joints  naked ;  thorax 
rather  short,  nmnded  at  the  ridaai  elytra  ebagatied. 


eonvoxaad  bnanMad  with  numanus' small  excavationa', 
anterior  tatai  of  die  male  vridi  Ibur  slightly  dilated  joints. 

Of  this  beautiful  genus  but  one  species  has  been  found  in 
this  country,  BUthisa  multipunctata ;  and  apparently  only 
two  others  are  yet  known  on  the  continent.  The  species 
just  named  frequents  marshy  situations,  and  is  often  found 
crawling  upon  willow-trees;  it  is  about  half  an  inch  long, 
and  of  a  bronia  braaqr  hue,  by  whioh  oharaeters, 
comlrinad  with  the  nnmeroas  indented  points  on  the  elytra, 
it  may  easily  be  distinguished. 

BL  I6H,  WILLIAM,  the  r4)mmaDder  of  the  ship  Bounty 
at  the  tiaia  vriian  aha  waa  piratkally  aaiiad  in  tm  Sooth 
Seas. 

The  description  given  by  Captain  Cook  of  tlte  bread-fruit 
and  adibla  iroita  of  various  daseriptiona  in  the  South  Sea 
Isbmds  induced  a  number  of  the  West  India  merchants 

to  take  measures  for  introduciim  them  into  the  West  India 
colonics.  Oil  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  such  a  de- 
sign being  strongly  represented  to  George  III.,  orders  were 
given  to  prepare  a  vessel  for  the  purpose.  The  arrangamenta 
ware  anpetintended  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  christened 
the  vessel'  the  Bounty.*  Bligh,  then  a  lieutenant,  who  had 
already  sailed  with  Cook  in  those  quarters,  was  appointed 
to  the  command,  and  snilwl  from  Spithead  for  Otaheite  on 
the  '23r<l  Deceral»er.  1 787.  On  the  ieih  of  October  follow- 
ing they  reached  their  destination,  and  remained  at  the 
islaod  until  April  4tb,  1789,  the  crew  enjoying  tha  most 
unreaervad  intareouraa  with  the  nativm  during  tim  wbola 
of  this  long  period. 

Lieutenant  Bligh,  in  his  journal  date<l  March  31st,  says, 
'To-day  all  the  plants  were  on  lioanl,  lieini;  in  774  |Kits,  39 
tubs,  and  24  bo&es.  The  number  of  bread-fruit  plants  was 
1015,  besidM  iHlidl  wa  had  eollected  a  number  of  other 

{ilanta  ; — the  acee,  which  is  one  of  the  finest-llavoured  fimita 
n  the  world ;  the  at/ifih,  wbieh  ia  a  fruit  not  so  rieh,  bnt  of 
a  flno  flavour  and  very  refreshing ;  the  raltah,  not  much 
unlike  a  chestnut,  which  grows  on  a  larf;e  tree  in  great 
quantities;  they  arc  sindly  in  lar^e  pods,  from  one  to  two 
inches  broad,  and  may  be  eaten  raw  or  boiled  in  the  same 
nwnn«  as  Windsor  beana,  and  aa  dressed  are  equally  good ; 
tha  arwaft,  whiah  ia  a  vary  anparior  kind  of  plantain. 
The  whole  vrare  under  the  eaia  of  eompetent  persons  ehosen 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Laden  with  these  valuable  plants 
the  vessel  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to  .Jamaica.  On  the 
mornintr  of  the  'JSth  of  April  the  captain  was  se  ized  in  his 
cabin,  while  asleep,  by  Mr.  Christian,  who  was  the  ofiicer  of 
the  watch,  and  three  other  individuals ;  his  bands  were  tied 
behind  him,  and  he  was  threatened  with  instant  death 
if  he  gave  the  least  alarm.  The  mntinaera  than  brought 
himandackia  hbablrt,8nd  ga«aoidaiafBf  tha  beat  taba 
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lowered.   Those  persons  also  who  were  supposed  to  be  well 
affected  to  Bligh,  or  on  whom  they  could  not  reckon,  were 
maUDQlMd  to  kav«  the  ship.  They  ware  allowed  to  collect 
twine,  eaiivaaa,  linei^  mum.  cordago.  a  twenty-eight  callon 
cask  of  wator,  and  one  of  them  got  160  lbs.  of  bread  with 
a  !,m;iU  quantity  nf  rum  and  wine,  and  also  a  quadrant 
ami  a  oottipass,  but  no  map,  ephemt'ris,  or  sextant.    It  was 
Christian's  intontion  to  turn  them  adrift  in  a  crazy  boat  of 
very  small  dimensions,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  let  them 
havv  ttlQ  launch  iostaadt  which,  though  affoniing  better  ae- 
eommodatfam,  waa  Mt  at  M  adapted  for-navigating  the  open 
sea,  especially  as  their  own  weijjht,  together  with  thoir  slender 
stock  of  neces'^uries,  brought  the  ^unwalo  almost  to  the 
water's  ed'.'e.    Lieutenant  Bligfa  was  put  into  the  boat  last, 
aAcr  he  had  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  restore  the  mutmeers 
to  a  sense  of  their  dn^.  H«  states  in  his  journal  that, 
*  Aflttr  having  nndengoiw  a  gnat  deal  of  ndkule^  and  baen 
kept  4br  aome  time  to  make  apoit  hr  thaaa  •  vnlMmg 
wretelies,  wo  were  cast  adrift  in  the  open  sea."    The  most 
abi«  t»f  the  ship's  rompany,  to  the  number  of  twenty-flve, 
were  in  possession  of  the  Bounty  :  the  remainder,  nineteen, 
including  Bligh.  were  left  to  >trag!4le  with  cold  and  huiif^er 
in  an  open  boat  deeply  laden  and  some  thousands  of  uiiles 
fiom  any  hospitable  sbora.   They  were  near  tiie  idand  of 
Tofoa  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  ship,  in  IV*  S.  lat,  IM"  B. 
long.;  and  they  landed,  m  onler,  if  possible,  to  increase 
their  stock  of  provisions,  but  a  siuMi  n  attark  by  the  natives 
compelled  them  to  embark  without  obtaining  more  than  a 
trilling  t|uanttty  of  bmad-ihiit,  plantains,  and  coooa-nuu. 
Their  wlraile  aloek  of  profiBiona  for  nineteen  persons  consisted 
of  150  lbs.  of  bread.  .12  lbs.  of  pork,  six  quarb  of  rum,  six 
bottles  of  wine,  and  28  gallons  of  water.   They  c.nifi:ht 
on  their  voyage  a  few  sea-birds,  and  spent  a  few  days 
among  the  coral  islands  o(f  the  coast  of  New  ilolUnd, 
which  enabled  them  to  get  a  comparatively  comfortable 
meal  or  two  of  orstera,  olama.  and  dog  flsh,  and  reUeved 
them  from  the  fangue  of  being  eonstantly  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  tlie  boat,  and  enabled  them  to  enjoy  good  rest  at 
night.    Tiieir  hungry  condition  and  the  selfishness  which 
nn^rcry  engendered  may  he  under->ioo<l,  when  one  of  the 
crew  confessed  afterwards  that  during  one  of  their  excur- 
sions he  had  separated  from  his  companions,  and  having 
caught  nine  boobies»  he  deveurad  the  whole  of  them  him- 
self in  a  raw  state.  On  the  14th  of  June  they  arrived  at 
Timor.    They  had  reached  this  island  in  forty-one  da\s 
after  leavinij  Tofoa,  havici^  in  that  time  run  by  tlie  \o'^  a 
disfam-e  of  I'ils  nautieal  miles  with  srarci?ly  atiythina  ti) 
support  life,  without  shollcr  from  the  weather,  and  without 
the  Msa  of •  single  man.   To  the  prudence,  flrmoees,  and 
aeamaitlil.e  qnaUties  of  Bligh  their  saftty  nttj  be  chiefly 
ascribed.   After  remaining  a  ooaple  of  mtrnths  at  Coupang, 

the  eapilal  nf  Timor,  they  obtain  ;1  a  '  chooner,  in  which 
they  reachofl  Batuvia  Road  on  the  of  October.  Lieu- 
tenant Hligh  proceeded  as  8<x>n  as  possible  to  Kngland, 
whore  be  landed  March  14th.  1790.  Twelve  only  of  the 
cempaniona  of  Ms  periloas  voyage  to  l^mor  succeeded  in 
getting  to  their  native  country ;  Bve  died ;  and  one,  who 
waa  left  behind,  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

The  relation  of  the  treatment  a]  :  h  Lieutenant  Bligh  had 
oxperienr^Ml,  and  of  the  hardships  wliioh  he  had  encountered, 
highly  excited  the  public  sympathy.  He  was  again  senl  out 
to  the  South  8eas,  and  was  completely  succeMful  in  ooa- 
veying  to  the  West  Indna  a  sapply  of  the  biead4«it  plant 
He  was  also  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and 
the  Pandora  frigate.  Captain  Kdwards,  was  sent  out  to  Ota- 
beite.  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  the  mutineers.  Tile 
Pandora  reached  this  island  March  23rd,  i791,  whcnj 
fourteen  of  the  mulmecns  were  found,  who  were  appre- 
hended and  kept  on  board  in  hxnu.  As  to  the  Boun^,  it 
appeared  that  ahe  had  in  the  irst  instanea  been  taken  to 
the  island  of  Toobouai,  wliere  tlie  tnutineers  determined 
upon  forminij  a  settlement ;  but  quarnds  among  them- 
selves and  disputes  with  the  natives  determined  tliem  ujwn 
leaving  the  island,  and  proceedmg  to  Otaheitci,  which  tbey 
reach<.*d  on  the  of  June.  Here  they  did  not  remain 
long,  but  having  taken  on  board  312  hogs,  38  goats,  96 
a  pig,  and  a  cow,  a  large  quantity  of  bananas,  and 
received  an  addition  of  eicht  men.  nine  women,  and  se\en 
boys,  they  sailed  on  the  Itfth  of  .lune.  and  arrived  for  the 
sceond  time  at  Toobouai.  June  ir.th.  Here  they  recom- 
menced their  labours  to  elTt^ct  a  settlement :  but  the  quarrels 
among  themselves  soon  became  more  inveterate  than  before. 
Mdaanjoftheiiativea  whohad  attempted  to  lesiai  their 


wanton  aggressions  were  shc^  All  i>pijil  of  co-openitioa 
was  entirely  gone,  and  it  was  at  last  determined  orce  more 
to  return  to  Otaheite,  where  those  who  were  disposed  might 
remain,  and  the  reatbe  ai  liberty  to  proceed  elsewhere  with 
the  Bounty.  They  accordingly  left  Toobouai  for  the  last 
time  on  the  I&tb  of  September,  aud  arrived  at  Otaheite  on 
the  20th  of  September  (1789).  Here  sixteen  of  the  parly 
resolved  upon  leaving  the  ship,  and  the  remainder  ot  the 
mutineers,  nine  in  number,  seiled  on  the  night  of  September 
21st,  in  aaaroh  of  aoollier  aajriiuB.  Xhwa  areraalso  on  boaid 
seven  Of  aheitaw  men  ead  twat?a  noweiu  Outef  theaixieen 
who  were  left  at  Otaheite,  one  had  been  shot  by  armt ht>r  <jf 
the  party,  and  tlic  natives  had  stoned  the  murderei  Ui  (kaiu. 
The  Pandora  Hicrffn-  ot  ly  took  home  for  trial  fourteen 
individuals.  On  the  8th  oi  May.  17^\,  the  Pandora  left 
Otabdte.  and.  after  an  ineffectual  search  of  several  nwnniw, 
with  a  viav  todiseaver  tin  plaea  of  Chiistiaa'a  ralnal  and 
tiie  ftta  of  die  Bonnty,  aht  ivaa  VNiAed  on  tlrn  S9th  Attgost 
on  the  coral  rooks  near  New  Holland,  when  four  of  the  mu 
tineers  and  thirty-one  of  the  ship's  company  lost  their  livt^». 
The  survivors,  consisting  of  eifjhty-one  of  the  crew  and 
otliccrs  of  the  Pandora,  and  ten  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty,  proceeded  in  four  open  boats  to  Timor,  which  thej 
reached  in  sixteen  days.  Captain  Bdwaidl»  of  the  fan- 
dora,  finally  reaahed  fipithead  with  his  prisoners  on  the  19^ 
of  June,  1792. 

On  the  12(h  of  Septemher  following  a  court-martial  was 
assembled  at  Portsmouth,  under  the  presidency  of  I^ird 
Hood,  for  the  trial  of  thcten  surviving  mutineers,  aud  tm  the 
1 8th  they  delivered  their  verdict.  Four  of  tbein  were  ac- 
quitted, and  six  were  found  guilty  aud  sentenced  to  death, 
of  whom  two  were  rccomjnended  to  mercy.   On  the  24th 

•  of  October  llie  king's  warrant  was  receive<l  at  Portsmouth. 

I  orrichng  tlic  execuiion  of  three  out  of  the  four  men  who 
were  condemned  without  recommendation,  and  granting  a 
respite  to  the  fourth ;  the  other  two  received  a  fUl  Midon, 
one  of  whom,  a  young  midshipman  named  HeyweoC  efter- 
wards  lionourably  distinguiiilied  himself  in  the  sen  i-^e.  Tin- 
man  who  was  respited  subst^queiitly  received  ins  majestv's 
pardon. 

It  was  much  disputed  at  the  time  whether  tlie  mutuiy 
of  the  Bounty  was  occasioned  hf  tiw  harsh  oonduet  o. 
Bligh,  or  whether  the  antinaeni  mm  aeduoed  from  tiieir 
duty  by  the  prospects  of  a  life  of  ease  end  i^easore  in 
tlie  delightful  islands  of  the  South  Seas.  During  their 
stay  at  Otaheite  they  had  been  exposed  to  temptation* 
which  must  have  had  some  inlluenere  on  their  I'uture  con- 
duct Kxpcricoee  too  bad  taught  them,  that  aoLtary  de- 
sertions would  aoljaci  them  to  certain  panisbnant*  aa  tlw 
cbiela  had  bean  compeHed  to  give  up  all  nuiarays.  The 
only  mode  of  eJ^tin^  their  purpose  (if  their  object  was 
to  settle  in  some  of  the  islands)  evidently  was  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  ship.  On  tho  other  hand,  it 
is  certain  that  Bligh's  conduct  was  oflen  coarse  and  arbi- 
trary, and  that  both  officers  and  men  felt  indignant  at  his 
treatment  of  tbem.  His  character  also  appeaia  in  an  ak- 
tremely  unamiabie  light,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
alflioted  mother  of  Heywood.  Bligh's  reply  to  her  in- 
quiries <  [i-,i-,{ad  of  some  six  or  eight  lines  only,  in  which 
be  adds  to  a  mother  s  distraction  by  represeatiiig  her 
son's  '  baseness  as  beyond  all  description.'  To  the  youth's 
unfile  he  expressed  iiiiaself  in  a  letter  aa  fi41o»«  1  veqr 
nraeh  regret  that  so  mneh  baaanaaa  formed  die  ehaneter  « 
a  young  man  I  had  a  real  reganl  for.  and  it  will  give  me 
mueh  pleasure  to  hear  that  his  friends  can  bear  ihe  loss  ot 
liim  without  much  i  ;>:u  l  tu.'  This  was  bt:forc  the  Courl- 
martial  was  held.  Heywood  was  not  in  the  s^'cret  of  the 
mutineers,  and  his  error  consisted  in  not  endeavuunng  to 
leave  the  stiip  along  vith  his  commaading  oftear.  Th»m 
is  tlw  best  leason  tor  Mieving  dwt  the  mutiny  waa  not  tiie 
result  of  a  matrr.'y  f  Tmed  ojuspiracy,  but  that  'the  plot 
was  conceived  aiai  i  ^n  r  .-d  into  e.\ecutuin  between  the  hours 
of  four  and  eight  a  m  <  !  the  29th  ©f  April.'  {ManhaUi 
Naval  Bt'i^ruphy,  art.  Hejfwood.}  The  tvo  or  three  pm- 
coding  days  Bligh. ia the unitadeajiaaitiaaaf eommander and 
puner.  had  acied  in  amannar  moce  than  nanallv  arbilsKijr. 

In  18116  Bli^  waa  appointed  govenwr  of  New  South 
Wales,  where  his  acts  apnear  to  have  been  extrcuioly 
t}r:innieal,  and  his  use  of  tho  powers  vedtef!  in  h'lu  most 
inspuliiic  and  oven  illegal.  (See  Wentworth's  Statisiirai, 
Hutorkai,  ondFolitiad  Ducription  of  A'ew  South  ff-'aU; 
p.  2U0.)  His  oondnet  baoaaw  at  lapgth  so  unboamhle,  that 
onthaSitb^aiwtnr,  16Mk  lwwwan«ata#hf  aniwofiU 
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tlk«r  ctvil  atxi  miliUry  offic«n  of  th»  wUnuTi  wi  hi»  govern- 
oont  waa  thus  anmmarihr  tmiilttft.  neesse«  with 
vbich  he  u  charged  by  Wentwortb  are  of  the  most  sharoeful 
md  atrortotis  character,  and  ou^it  to  be  takea  into  account 

n  foriniiiL'  our  estimate  uf  lii^  i  nM  '.uct  on  board  tl.e  Bounty. 

See  Wttntttorth's  iM^cond  euiuun,  p.  203,  and  tlio  uut«.) 
Blighdiedin  December,  1817. 

Kotiiinf  «M  iMMd  of  the  Bona^  imtil  1809,  wbw  an 
A.tB«rlean  twm)  todeh«d  at  Ih*  Mmnd  vlnfik  ChriMin  had 
.elected  as  a  retreat.  For  an  aeoout  cf  thil  iMmtiDg 
*cttlemeiit  tee  PiiLAia.M's  Island. 

The  mutiny  of  the  ikiuii(y  h;is  pLirflv  ^>een  made  the 
subject  of  one  of  Lord  ByroQ's  poems,  entitled  the  '  Island/ 
irhich  cootaina  many  paaaages  of  great  beauty. 

See  Narratwt  tM  Mutiny  on  board  H.  U.  S.  Bomity, 
srritten  by  Lieutenant  W.  Blif^h ;  MimtUt  of  the  Prooeed- 

ng"*  on  thf  C  urt-MartiaL  'nth  an  Ippendix,  by  Edward 
J hriatian,  brother  of  Fletcher  Ulinstiun.  To  tbia  pubhca- 
tion  JJeutenant  Bligh  replied  with  great  calmness,  in  a 

Bjmphlst  entitled  An  Annver  to  certain  Atitrtioitt, 
»  TMrtad  Msdtflfne*  *iiiillMt«itiiaon7ofodkm,*nidon 
the  written  onlers  issiifd  during  the  vr.yrtr'n.  '  Thrse  testi- 
monials, I  trust,  will  bo  sullirient  to  tlo  ;i*ay  duy  evil  im- 
pression which  the  public  may  have  imbibed."  Ho  has  not 
aecompaniod  tbom  by  any  remarks, ' lest,*  beadds, '  I  might 
ha\  f  been  led  beyond  my  purpoafl^  whiah  I  biif«  wished  to 
Unaii  solely  to  defence.'  The  account  of  his  voyage  to  the 
Sooth  Sea.4  was  published  in  4to.,  pp.  264,  London,  1792, 
and  contains  charts,  nL-raving^.  and  a  portrait  of  Bligh.  A 
popular  acoount,  entitled  '  The  Eventful  History  of  the  Mu* 
tiny  and  fintieal  Saiion  of  H.  M.  S.  Bounty :  iu  Cause 
and  CoBMniMiwei,*  ftmtOBa  of  the  voliUBaaMtha'Famify 
LibraiT.*  Hturay,  1831. 

>n,TGHT,  a  popular  name  for  any  kind  of  pestilence 
vvhiiii  .illVrts  eultivated  plants  by  curl  in  g  up  or  destroying 
tiieir  leaves  and  blossotus,  or  by  giving  them  a  yellow  sickly 
appearance,  or  by  covering  certain  parts  of  them  with  un- 
natunl  eelowab  To  a  term  thus  loosely  applied  no  precise 
meaning  can  be  assigned ;  for  the  eflects  to  which  it  relates 
<!>«  produced  by  causes  of  totally  different  kinds.  The  attacks 
of  insects,  especially  of  the  aphis,  produre  a  curUng  in  leaves, 
and  a  stoppage  of  growth ;  those  uf  the  crioaoma,  tubcrrles 
upon  the  branches,  and  loose  cottof  v  tufts;  caterpillars 
aproad  their  nets  ftom  bnaeh  to  biancb,  deattrajing  all  they 
nioel  widi ;  cold  diy  winds  in  tba  tfirihf .  or  sharp  night 
frosts  at  the  same  period,  cause  an  appearance  of  scortliin<^ : 
*nd  Anally  the  ravapes  of  nomeroui  parasitical  fungi,  some 
■  I  N^-iioh  are  superficial  and  others  intestinal,  are  the  oripin 
uf  much  that  is  popularly  called  blight.  The  attacks  of  in- 
sects form  a  subject  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  entomo- 
logist to  explain.  Blight  from  tbe  attacks  of  parasitical 
ftingi  win  be  explained  under  tfaa  llMd  of  IflLonr:  that 
which  is  pHMluced  by  meteorologiinltnfltt0lioat  ttsj  Ind  a 
brief  notice  in  this  place. 

Nothing  can  be  iBon  AiurdtiiBn  (he  explanations  of  this 
mniady  as  given  bj  mm  writaia  «a  gaidening,  nor  anv- 
thin)^  mora  idmpTe  than  tt  is  in  ratify.  One  penon  talis 
grarely  of  tts  beintr  caused  by  certain  transparent  flying 
vapours,  which  may  sonu-timcs  take  such  a  form  as  to  con- 
verts e  the  sun's  rays  likt-  i  burninir-^Ias*.  The  fad  appears 
to  be  this:  when  a  plant  first  produces  its  young  branches 
and  leafM,  all  the  new-bom  parte  are  tender  and  succulent, 
and  part  with  their  fluid  matter  with  rapidity  until  the 
aoHdileation  of  the  recently -created  tissne  nas  taken  place. 
To  enable  this  function  to  be  performed  regularly  and  with- 
out interruption,  it  is  necetu^ry,  l.that  the  air  should  be  in  ft 
'  <?rtain  state  of  humidity,  or  the  perspiring  parts  will  lose 
their  aqueous partidea  too  bat;  and,  S.  that  tbe  tempera- 
ture shonld  not  be  low  enough  to  destray  Ae  tiasue  by  rup- 
turing its  jides,  or  by  anv  othc  r  ran''c.  Suppose  these  con- 
ditions to  be  maintained  aiiIuuL  interruption,  leaves  and 
branches  gradually  become  fully  formed,  and  no  blight 
appears ;  bat  if,  as  frequently  happens  in  this  country,  the 
air  is  rendeiad  asttteVMlf  dry  by  the  prevalence  of  easterly 
winds,  the  young  parts  peisptre  with  such  rapidUy  tiiat  the 
loss  tbas  occasioned  caimot  oe  made  good  by  tbe  roots,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  tho  tissue  Incomes  dried  up  and 
scorrhejl  as  it  were,  or  at  all  events  is  brought  into  a  more 
or  Ii'>s  diseased  condition.  Such  is  blight  properly  so  called, 
if  that  term  can  be  considered  applicable  to  any  particular 
firm  of  disease.  It  will  be  obvioos  that  the  only  rem<>dy 
for  tha,  after  it  hn-?  orrtirrrt?,  vr?.]  he  the  restoralif'Ti  of  thr 
atmosphere  to  the  necessary  statu  oi  humidity,  or  to  a  suih- 


ciently  equable  temperature.  For  this,  artifietal 
only  be  employed  upon  a  limited  scale,  and  perhaps  tbe  m\f 
praetiee  which  is  ever  attended  witli  much  advantn.rc  i^i  fre- 
quently washing  the  blighted  plants  with  a  i,yni'.i;e.  It  iias 
by  some  been  recommended  that  wet  litter  should  be  burned 
to  the  windward  of  large  tracts  co>'ered  with  blighted  plantf, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  smoke  thus  pradnced  will 
reroeite  it  bj  destroying  inascta,  its  intaginarycanse;  butil 
any  enet  ia  avar  oiNainad  ftora  such  a  practice,  H  is  noCiqr 
the  destruction  of  insects,  but  by  the  interposition  of  a  canopy 
of  smoke  at  night  between  the  plants  and  the  nkv,  by  which 
radiation  is  stopped,  and  the  severity  of  the  cold  diminished. 

Blight  is  often  used  to  designate  the  mischief  done  hj 
those  insects  which  are  destruravs  to  vegetatkm ;  and  oon- 
sequently  many  insects  of  various  genera  and  even  orders 
must  be  included  under  this  common  denomination.  It  is 
not  our  intention  however  to  describe  the  haf  ■,  jf  all  these 
various  species,  iu  they  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
heads :  at  present,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  history 
of  one  spesisa  only,  whieb  baa  been  earefullT  obsRved  bj 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  wUofa  wiU  be  Ibnnd  in  detau,  in  tbe  Ifnt 
number  of  the  Entomological  Society's  Transactions.  As 
this  history  is  a  satisfactory  explanalum  of  the  sudden  ap- 
j>earance  of  certain  insects  infesting  tlie  apple,  hawthorn, 
and  other  trees,  it  u  hoped  that  the  vulgar  idea  of  blight 
breeding  in  the  air,  and  eoadng  widi  tM  wind,  wi]]«  in  n 
great  measons  be  rioted. 

If  the  branches  of  tbe  apple  or  hawthorn  f  particularly 
tbi  I'  ^^'i^  branches)  be  carefully  examined  during  the 
winter  months,  certain  little  round  and  sli^rhtly  convex 
patches  will  be  found.  These  patches  are  rather  less  than 
tbio  sixtii  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  generally  attached  to 
Aft  wndenide  of  tbe  btanebes each  of  these  little  patebea 
Ls  the  vi-rr^^  of  a  small  wliite  or  !end-co!otirfi!  moth,  studded 
all  over  w;th  black  spoti  {yp'iriomeulii  jMJtdi'lta,  tlto  small 
ermine),  and  consists  of  a  number  of  eggs  (deposited  m 
the  month  of  June)  covered  with  a  glutinous  substance, 
which  IS  at  first  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  but  by  being  ex- 
posed to  tbe  weather  soon  becomes  dark,  and  thus  closely 
resembles  tbe  branch.  The  c};gs  hatch  early  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  the  larvro  remain  e()nfinc<l  wiihin  this  covering 
during  the  winter,  at  which  time,  if  the  case  be  opened,  about 
a  doxen  or  more  of  these  little  larvtD,  which  ore  of  a  yellow 
ooloar,  may  be  distinotly  seen  by  means  of  a  lens  of  ven 
moderate  power.  As  soon  as  the  tree«  begin  to  put  Ibrn: 
fl-i  •>  li-av._'^,  the  larvv  make  their  I'S'-njn'  from  the  covcriniJ', 
and  lis  tiu-y  are  yet  very  feeble,  and  cannot  cat  tbe  epider- 
mis of  the  leaves,  and  require  protection  from  the  weather, 
they  mine  into  the  leaves,  where  they  subsist  upon  the 
parandkyma  only.  When  Aeir  little  frames  are  grown 
stronger,  so  that  they  are  nbie  to  bear  tbe  indainenciea  of 
the  weather,  perhaps  also  some  partienlar  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere being  favourable,  '  they  make  their  way  out,  and 
the  anxious  gardener,  who  has  hitherto  only  observed  the 
brownness  of  the  leaves,  caused  by  the  milling,  but  which 
ia  bv  iibn  attributed  to  the  withering  blast  of  an  easterly 
wins,  b  astounded  when  hepereetves  myriads  of  caterplOara 
swanntne  on  the  trees,  and  proceeding  with  alarming  ra- 
pidity in  their  devastating  course.  The  fact  of  their  mining 
butriciently  explains  the  reason  of  this  siulden  apjH-aronce  • 
it  shows  how  one  day  not  a  single  caterpillar  may  be  visible 
on  the  trees,  and  the  next,  they  may  be  swarming  with 
Unmofaobinieasiaaaatotabttttha  idea  of  their  having 
been  reoently  hatched.'  The  webs  w«  so  often  see  eovering 
the  branches  of  apple-trees,  and  the  hawthorn  of  the  hedges, 
are  the  work  of  the  little  caterpillar  above  mentioned ; 
which  after  a  time  becomes  of  a  lead-colour  spotted  with 
black,  and  when  full  grown  spins  an  oblong  white  cocoon, 
within  which  it  turns  to  the  pupa,  and  shortly  after  the 
moth  hatehaa:  this  tskea  plaba  ganeiaUj  in  tM  month  of 
June. 

The  aphi  l  ^,  r  r  plant  lice,  arc  likewise  giett  pests  to 
the  gardener  (see  Aphis).  It  may  be  obsemd,  however, 
that  as  eaeh  inftstad  piuit  has  its  peculiar  sphia  and  aa 
the  aphides  ttw  quite  at  ttumerona  (if  not  mora  so)  when 
the  pisnts  are  covered  with  a  gbu»  as  when  they  aie  ev> 
poseo,  it  is  absunl  to  imapinc  that  blight  i*  bred  in  tbe 
afr(the  vulgar  notion),  and  brought  to  these  plants  by  the 
wind.  Certain  winds  may  be  more  favourable  than  others 
for  hatching  the  young,  which  however  are  undoubtedly 
deposited  on  the  plants  bv  the  parent  insect. 

BLIND,  INSTRUCflON  OK  THE.  Blindnew  peiw 
haps  meets  with  more  general  sympathy  ttian^y  wbm 
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calamity.  Out  roost  beautiful  aod  correct  percepdontt  are 
dnrivid  through  the  medium  or  sight ;  the  want  therefore 
of  nieh  a  mraium  it  «i  evil  for  which  no  other  poem- 
non  can  oompenaata.  Heneo  it  it  that  wa  at  Arit  eonndor 

the  blind  as  an  unfortunate  race,  whose  conception*  must 
not  only  be  confined  to  that  narrow  sphere  in  which  they 
live  and  move,  but,  as  far  as  a  knowledge  of  external  objects 
ia  eonoerned,  mmt  ha  limited  to  that  imperfect  acquatnt- 
■Me  vhirh  isi  obtained  by  the  sense  of  feeling.  Looking 
liovoTar  (Urtber  iato  the  anbieet,  ire  find  that  the  aenae  of 
iMaring  ia  oonatantly  ooiaaniiiieetiiig  Icnowlediipa  to  a  hiind 
person  which  help:;  him  to  analyse  and  compare;  from 
which  he  draws  inlerences,  and  arrives  at  conclusions  more 
or  correct;  that  cfinstant  cx|KTicnoc  onaliles  him  tii 
modify  any  false  impressiens  \\  luoh  ha  may  have  received ; 
tliat  Maociation,  memory,  j>nd  nthcr  powers  of  the  mind  are 
aiQliTe ;  that  the  Muea  of  ameU  and  taste  ace  continuaUy 
eantrihottng  aome  smaU  additiona  to  hta  atorea  of  Icnow- 
lediie.  and  that,  by  these  nriiled  Tin  niis,  he  may  become 
well-informed  on  subjects  of  ortliiiarv  iliscourse,  though 
labouring:  under  a  disadvantage  at  first  appearance  insur- 
mountable. The  self-education  of  a  child  bora  blind  com- 
VMooai  as  boob  after  ita  birth  as  that  of  one  who  sees ;  and 
if  parents  in  sncili  enea  would  give  thenwrivM  tnmbla  in  ita 
instruction,  instead  of  looking  upon  thetr  ease  as  one  of 
despair,  thfv  would  be  uniply  n  AurdHil  by  tlic  imj  r ovi 
ment.  surpassing  all  expectation,  v>  hicii  their  child  would 
make.  They  would  find  little  difficulty  in  communicating 
to  him  the  namea,  shapes,  and  manv  other  particulars  of 
olgeeta;  and  indeed  languafce,  with  Uw  exception  of  some 
classes  of  words  denoting  colour,  or  other  qualities,  which 
can  only  be  known  by  means  of  sight,  might  be  as  perfectly 
conveyed  to  him  as  to  the  child  possessmg  all  its  senses. 
They  would  find  that  they  could  give  correct  ideas  of  num- 
bers to  a  lupa  amount  by  means  of  tangible  objects,  and  of 
Btitt  lain*  muDben  bv  analogy ;  that  they  oould  alao  give 
ideaa  of  time,  apace,  distance ;  ao  aa  to  im|n«w  him  wilh 
correct  notions  of  the  earth,  its  size,  inhabitants,  productions, 
climates ;  the  occupations,  the  pleasures,  and  the  pains  of 
mankind.  All  this  is  knowledge  of  a  useful  and  pleasing 
kind,  and  many  parents  would  b«.'cume  highly  interested 
ill  such  a  work ;  they  would  soon  find  that  they  might  pro- 
ceed atill  farther,  and  enable  their  btind  chud  either  to 
attain  a  eertain  deeree  of  pwlbetfain  in  aoiM  neehanieal 

art,  or.  byeducutii  M-  higher  faculties,  train  biv  tOOOeupy 
a  more  intellpctuai  u.  1  imiiortant  station. 

Tlie  parent  who  reasons  and  acts  thus  upon  his  child's 
imlamity  will  be  supported  and  animatc<l  by  the  knowledge 
Ibtthe  is  supplying  by  his  own  attention  the  defect  of  na- 
tai«»  and  that  he  ia  educating  liia  child  to  Ailfll  inimttant 
dtttiea  with  the  mme  pleaawe  to  Umaelf  that  othera  have 
who  possess  a  more  perfect  ir  .mization,  and  that  he  is  pro- 
viding a  uioiit  efficient  check  to  listlessness  and  mental 
torpor. 

The  ear  has  been  happily  called  '  the  vestibule  of  tho 
amil/  and  the  annala  of  the  blind  who  have  become  illus- 
trious confirm  the  remark,  for  they  show  that  few  intellectual 
studies  are  inaccessible  to  them.  It  has  even  been  said, 
and  has  received  a  kind  of  universal  assent  among  those 
who  have  associated  much  with  them,  that  in  certain 
branches  of  study  they  have  a  faoility  which  others  rarely 
poweia.  The  Mind,  appear  to  have  innwiise  advantacea 
omr  the  deaf,  their  mteroonne  with  the  outward  w«md, 
by  means  of  speech,  is  more  direct,  and  consequently  more 
rapid,  and  their  knowledge  of  passing  events  is  equal  to 
that  of  mankind  generally.  The  deaf  and  dumb  a/"?  in- 
deed all  that  passes  within  their  immediate  sphere,  but 
owing  to  the  circuitous  mode  of  communication  which  they 
have  to  adopt,  they  can  know  Uttle  beyond  it»  and  enter 
very  putially  into  the  apwit  of  naming  eventa.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  finding  that  they  oo  not  always  understand 
perfectly,  uor  guess  rightly,  their  temper  bewmcs  impatient, 
and  their  countenance  acquires  an  anxious  or  irritable  ex- 

{resaioD.  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  cleverness.  We 
now  of  no  deaf  panoiw  who  have  attained  to  any  great 
degne  of  enunenee,  even  under  circumatanoea  fltvouiable  to 
the  development  of  their  powers ;  but  with  regard  to  the  blind, 
they  have  enriched  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  literature  by 
their  successful  pursuits,  ami  not  unfrequently  under  circum- 
stances of  extraordinary  difficulty.  Viewing  both  these 
classes  of  men  as  devoid  of  education,  dependent  upon  them- 
selves for  support,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  the  blind  are 
vAfMco/^  graatec  o^jaela  «f  compamioB  than  tha  deaf,  be* 


cause,  without  peculiar  modes  of  education  suited  tn  the'u 
privation,  they  cannot  obtain  a  li-.*elihood ;  but  so  fiar  aa  hap- 
pineia  ia  dependent  upon  knowledge,  and  from  tliia  ao«ttee 
iomeof  the  pnreat  enjoymenta  ariiei.die]rat«  neailf  on  a  leed 

with  ordinary  men.  Through  the  ear  they  can  acquire  know* 
ledge  of  the  highest  order,  and  cannot  remain  long  in  any 
company  of  tl.eir  fellow-men  without  beooinin^'  n  s.irae  de- 
gree wiser.  The  case  of  the  deaf  is  the  reverse  of  this :  they 
are  not  physically  so  d^endent  as  the  blind :  having  the  «d- 
vantaae  of  aiKht,  they  may  applr  themaelvea  to  and  aequiva 
the  doRpler  imitative  arte,  and  ditia  earn  a  aiAmtenee, 
but  mffifa,'/f/ th' are  little  above  brutes:  they  can  know 
nothing  ul  the  ih-.ngs  aruuud  iliem,  they  feel  thcmsclvea  de- 
pressed and  degraded  among  men;  the  larmnge,  the 
customs,  the  enjoyments  of  society,  wbere.thesc  n&e  higher 
than  what  seems  to  exist  among  the  moieptffect  animals 
are  to  them  udkoowu,  and  by  them  tmngardad;  and  it 
requires  only  a  Small  aanmrnt  of  tefloetion  to  paraoivw  that 
an  uneducawl  deaf  pewan  ia  notwewBy  ian«Mible  fhr  hia 
conduct 

Our  object  in  making  these  remarks,  and  the  comparison 
with  which  we  have  opened  this  subject,  are  not  desiguetl  to 
show  that  the  bfittdaiu  leoaiti  need  of  education  than  the 
deaf  and  dumb ;  we  are  advocates  for  education  in  its  fullest 
extent  among  all  classes,  but  more  partimdaily  among  per- 
onswholab  ur  under  impediments  so  distressing  as  tho>e 
we  have  mentioned.  Our  advice  would  \x  to  educate  ]»uch 
persons  as  highly  as  possible,  to  iropnno  especially  those 
faculties  which  they  appear  to  possess  in  a  superior  dejtwe 
to  mankind  geaeially ;  but  not  to  waste  time  and  labour  ia 
endeavouring  to  instruct  them  in  arts  in  which  they  can 
never  attain  to  an  eqtudity  with  persons  who  posaese  tiie 
fhll  enjoyment  of  their  senses. 

In  this  and  in  other  countries  «4^me  attention  has  been 
paid  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and  diminish  the  ignorance 
of  the  blind;  the  hand  of  pi^  has  been  extoadad  lo  lead 
them  into  aoeiety.  and  the  toioeof  sympathy  Ina  been  heard 
by  them  in  the  mirist  nf  thetr  darkness.  Asylums  in  several 
parts  of  Groat  Britain  have  rescued  a  few  from  a  life  of  list- 
iessness  and  anxious  care,  who  have  been  instructed  U. 
varigiu  arte  with  the  view  of  wliolly  or  partially  relieving 
themfkmn  dopendenee  on  their  friends,  their  parishes,  or  the 
tMnnaniybeuB^  of  the  benevolent.  Still,  from  all  the  in- 
ouinea  which  ww  hMW  been  aide  t(»make,  we  do  not  think 
that  sufllciently  well-directed  and  per  ^vering  effort  =;  have 
been  used  to  raise  them  to  that  ii.ttllcctUEd  staiulaid  to 
which  those  may  and  should  reach  who  are  cut  u\\  from  so 
many  of  the  pleasures  arising  from  external  impressions. 
Enough  has  been  accotnpUsbwl  to  assure  us  that  otlMr  vat- 
provementa  might  be  efiected.  net  indaad  onmgh  to  ahow 
all  the  defects  of  the  plans  whidi  have  been  pnnaed*  nor 
perhaps  to  suggest  a  s\  stem  which  might  be  regarded  as 
complete  and  in  all  its  parts  practicable.  It  has  been 
proved  that  blindness  is  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge ;  but  the  evidence  of  this  fact  has 
not  led  to  a  proper  system  in  the  esublishments  which  Imvu 
been  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  blind;  that  in  conae' 
quenoe  atylumt  have  been  provided  rather  than  inttitttiiofu 
—places  of  abode,  rather  than  places  f  r  iMrtruciiou.  Where 
instruction  has  been  professedly  an  object,  the  attempt  hm 
been  to  make  the  blind  perform  works  to  excite  the  wonder 
of  viaitan.  rather  ttaua  to  confer  any  etaential  benefit  upon 
the  blhtd  themaelvea ;  or  tiiey  have  been  trained  to  execute 
works,  which  it  would  be  irrational  to  suppose  they  could 
ever  perform  with  the  name  cxactnoss  as  persons  who  see. 
Many  of  iIhm  t  ill  h  les  in  their  education  were  probal  ly 
derived  from  the  French  schools,  in  which  they  onoe  pre- 
sented a  moM  pnmihiointftutnra  than  thay  do  at  the  pro* 
««nt  time. 

It  ia  invariably  found  that  pemna  who  are  dellcieut  in 

one  sense  exercist?  thoso  that  are  left  to  them  more  con- 
stantly, and  for  this  reason  more  accurately  ;  for  the  sen^e* 
are  improved  or  e<lucatcd  by  exercise.  The  exquisite  fine- 
ness of  touch  and  smell  in  the  blind,  tlie  qutckneas  in  tlM 
eye  of  the  deaf,  the  accuracy  with  which  a  seaman  diieomia 
a  distant  veaael  long  faefoce  it  ia  diaoemiUe  to  the  unaeeua- 
tmned  eve  of  a  landman,  and  the  aeutenan  of  n(^t,  beat* 
ing.  and  smelling  in  many  savage  tribes,  are  all  to  be  re- 
ferred ia  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  C4>n»tant  exercise  of 
those  organs.  Those  jxTsons  who  are  deprived  of  one  ut 
otiier  of  their  senses  will,  to  a  great  degree,  supplv  the 
deficiency  by  the  aid  of  those  which  they  still  retain,  beat- 
ing and  toueh  afWfinwcialty  oukivttad    tha  blindi  by  tha 
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first  tbey  re^^giiiae  speecli,  and  th  lh  lb  varlaiioni  and 
modificatioiu  of  Kound ;  by  thu  uii<i  tht-y  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  external  funu  of  objects.    The  chief  art 

of  the  inatnwtor  of  tb«  Uind  tbsraforio  oonsiato  in  supplyioK 
tbvoQgli  an  indiiMt  nwdfann  tiioM  id«a«  of  vbUh  bw  pupil 

cannot  obtain  a  conception  throut;h  the  ordinary  channels  ; 
and  in  doing  this  he  will  «cl  wisely  to  ascertain  what  ideas 
on  kindre<l  «ulijo<'ts  his  pupil  |)()s.sesses,  whether  sucli  are 
tnie  or  faliM,  and  by  what  procetiii  ho  became  i>ossvsse(l  of 
them ;  to  become,  in  fact,  the  pupil  of  his  pupil ;  to  draw  forth 
the  itoek  of  knowMg*  «limdy  attainM  in  order  to  ibnn  a 
ground^woik  on  windi  toprooeod  wift  bii  AitiireinitnMtions. 

The  mode  which  would  probably  first  occur  to  a  teacher 
in  the  intellectual  o<lueatiaii  of  the  blind  would  be  les*ion8 
del ;  VLT.jii  orally,  illustrated  by  such  analogies  as  would  en- 
able them  to  follow  their  teacher,  taken  if  necessary  from 
•bjocts  appealing  to  their  senses.  At  first  they  would  ad- 
vomoo  by  ■low  oegnoa  in  oompariMin  with  ini^ls  who  «ee, 
but  this  vtrf  rimniefli  woaM  Iw  Mconpcidfla  by  a  suneness 
which  would  amply  repay  the  pains  taken  to  nmkc  the 
Ic^SSons  understood.  It  is  a  fault  in  ordinary  aehools  that 
iho  first  steps  are  taken  too  rapidly,  and  one  advance  ti>o 
quickly  follows  upon  a  former.  Such  schools  might  derive 
a  useful  lesson  from  the  methods  used  in  the  instruction  of 
those  who  are  dopciTCd  of  ono  or  other  of  their  senses. 
From  oral  histniction,  the  transition  to  a  palpable  language 
is  uaturaL  Accor  liML-l  . ,  v,  f  find  that  the  inv  rtum  of 
eharaetert  in  relit/  was  among  the  earliest  measures  taken 
for  instructing  the  bhnd.  In  the  first  attempt  thus  made, 
it  is  worthy  of  tomarh,  Ibr  a  loason  which  will  presently 
appear,  that  the  lotten  dHNon  were  those  of  the  Illyrian  or 
Sclavonian  alphabet  modified.  This  alphabet  was  doubtlesii 
preferred  on  account  of  the  souare  form  of  the  letters,  which 
It  was  thouj^lit  would  make  them  more  obvious  to  the  toucii 
than  ours.  (Et*ai  tur  t instruction  det  Aveugies,  ^c,  par 
le  Docteur  Guilli^.  p.  134.  -2nde  edition^  It  is  somewhat 
•ingular  that  the  principle  of  aqnuo  or  angular  kttert  was 
sbandoned,  t»  *not  oflwing  greater  advantages  than  com- 
mon characters;'  in  the  present  day  their  superiority  -rrnis 
to  be  acknowledged  in  the  advantaj^es  which  Gali  s  iiian- 
gular  alphabet  possesses  over  all  others,  but  of  this  invention 
we  shall  soon  »peak  more  luUy.  Moveable  letters  were 
afterwards  invented,  which  were  pliflid  am  amidl  tahlets 
of  wood,  and  wore  made  to  slide  in  gnovaa*  on  a  simihir  plan 
to  lome  of  the  tors  whieh  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing children  to  learn  their  letters,  spelUng,  &c  It  was 
with  similar  letters  that  Usher,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was 
taught  by  his  two  aunts  who  were  both  blind  ;  but  tliis 
process  was  found  defective  for  teaching  blind  persons. 
ICaifeable  leaden  characters  were  afterwards  ca$t  for  the 
Ilia  of  tbe  blind,  by  Pierre  Morean,  a  notary  of  Paris,  but 
the  worit  was  attended  with  difficulties  and  expenses  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  encounter.  Lartre  pin-cushions 
were  also  brought  into  use  for  the  blind,  on  which  the  cha- 
racters were  figured  with  '  inverted  needles.'  Perhaps  the 
relief  caused  by  the  heads  of  pins  would  have  been  more 
eligible.  Various  other  attempts  wore  made  in  wood  and 
metal  till  the  time  of  Haiiy.  who  invented  the  art  of  print- 
ing in  relief  for  the  blind.  The  latest  improvements  in  this 
art  are  those  of  Mr.  Gall,  of  Edinburgh  (to  whom  we  have 
referred),  whose  triangular  alphabet  when  printed  in  strong 
xeliof  oan  be  rapidly  read  by  jwrsona  whose  tactile  powers 
are  less  delicate  than  thoM  oonunonly  possessed  by  the 
Uind.  We  give  the  shape  of  this  alphabet,  and  ngratwe 
cannot  show  tbe  relief ;  but  we  think  we  may  assert  that 
it  is  superior  to  every  invention  of  this  kind  which  has  yet 
been  produced,  and  dcscrvinj;  of  every  encouragement,  till 
It  is  proved  by  experience,  either  that  alphabetical  charac- 
ters are  needless  for  the  blind,  or  that  stenography,  or  some 
othor  ait  yet  to  be  discovered,  uffers  greater  advantagoa. 

Mr.  Gali  t  Alphabet. 

<  t><4<f  <;>  ki 

J  KimAOJt><ir 

Si-VVWXYZ. 


The  art  of  printing  for  the  blind  is  yet  in  its  ii  Tirii  y  ;  tha 
refined  sense  of  touch  which  they  possess,  tO(^etber  with  a 
desire,  which  we  are  ^ad  In  tee  increasing,  to  render  them 
in  as  great  a  degree  as  possible  independent  of  a  taadiart 
will  probably  lead  to  improvonMnta  beyond  onr  preisnt  an- 
tici]>atiuns.  We  have  seen  books  printed  in  the  above 
alphaWt,  which  may  be  read  by  seeing  persons  with  perfect 
ease,  and  we  are  surprised  that  it  has  not  1 1  i  i,  more  generully 
adopted.  In  Franco  and  in  America  the  ordioary-shaijed 
letters  are  used.  In  the  former  country  the  ^pes  are  very 
similar  to  thoaa  called  Scr^i  the  tettm  an  aat  upiight,  and 
they  are  much  widened,  to  render  Aom  uwe  obrotosto  tihe 
touch.  In  America,  a  part  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  has 
Wn  printed  in  einlKtssed  letters,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year  (1835)  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  this 
viork  \sas  transmitted  from  tbe  Pennsylvanian  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  nresenteo  to  the  Liverpool  Blind  Asylum. 

Mr.  Gall,  of  EdinbuiKb.  has  printed  m  his  alphabet  the 
whole  of  the  gospel  of  St  John,  and  also  six  elementary 
books.  Though  the  appearance  of  his  works  has  been  pro- 
tracted by  unexpected  difficulties  and  disappointments,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  they  will  now  be  soon  brought  into 
extensive  oie,  and  made  serviceable,  as  it  has  been  profed 
they  can  be.  hi  supplying  the  wants  of  that  class  Ihr 
whom  they  were  provided.  Alphabeto  for  the  blind  have 
also  been  invented  by  Mr.  Hay,  «  blind  man,  who  is 
a  teacher  of  languages  in  Edinburgh,  and  by  Dr.  Fry, 
of  Type-street,  London.  Mr.  Craig,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
either  invented  an  alphabet,  or  mwified  one  of  tbe  ex- 
iirting  ones.  In  addition  to  these  attempts  to  supply  a  dest  ■ 
detatara  so  long  fbH,  an  ingenious  ttnng  alplwbet  was 
contrived  a  few  years  a|>o,  ny  David  MacbeatVi,  :i  t  lin  l 
teaclier  iu  -Jiu  Edinburgh  Sthool,  in  conjunction  with  liti- 
bert  Mdne,  tfue  of  his  blind  companions.  The  fullowinsx  in 
their  description  of  this  invention : — '  The  string-alphabet 
is  formed  by  so  knotting  a  cord,  that  tbe  protuberances 
made  upon  it  may  be  qualified*  by  their  shape,  sixo,  and 
situation,  for  signifying  the  elements  of  language.  The 
letters  of  this  alphabet  arc  distribute!  into  seven  classes, 
which  are  distinguished  by  certain  Wnuia  or  other  marks  ; 
each  class  comprehends  four  letters,  except  the  last,  which 
comprehends  but  two.  Tbe  first,  or  A  class,  is  distinguished 
by  a  large  round  knot ;  the  second  or  £  class,  by  a  knot 
pKMeoting  ftom  the  line;  the  third  or  I  class,  by  the  series 
of  links  vuleatly  called  the  'drummer's  plait;'  the  fourth 
or  M  I  lass,  t)y  a  sini]  lr»  nnose;  the  fifth  or  Q  class,  by  a 
noose  with  a  lino  draw  n  through  it ;  the  sixth  or  U  class, 
by  a  noetic  with  a  net-knot  cast  on  it ;  and  tbe  seventh  or  Y 
class,  by  a  twisted*  noose.  The  first  letter  of  each  class 
is  denoted  by  tbe  simple  cbaraoteristic  of  ila  fan 
class ;  the  second  by  the  characteriatie  and  a  eommon  knot 
close  to  it ;  the  third  by  the  charaeteristie  and  a  common 
knot  half  an  inch  from  it ;  and  the  fourth  by  the  character- 
istic and  a  common  knot  an  inch  from  it.  Thus,  A  is 
simply  a  large  round  knot;  B  is  a  large  round  knot  with  a 
common  knot  close  to  it C  is  a  large  round  knot  with  a 
common  knot  half  an  inch  fh>m  it ;  and  D  is  a  large  round 
knot  with  a  common  knot  an  inch  from  it,  and  so  on.'  The 
alphabet  above  described  is  found  by  experience  to  answer 
completely  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  invent,  d.  In  the 
Glasgow  Asylum,  the  greater  part  of  ti\e  gospel  of  St. 
Mark,  the  1 1 9th  Psalm,  and  other  passages  of  Scripture 
and  history  have  been  esoeutod  in  this  alphabet.  Tbe 
knotted  string  is  wound  round  a  vertieal  ilrama,  which  re- 
volves, and  passes  Tttw.i  the  reader  as  he  proceeds. 

This  alphabet  i\juu:uiij  us  of  the  Quipos,  or  knot-records 
of  Peru,  m  which  the  history  of  their  country  was  recorded 
long  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Spaniards.  Their 
qutpot  were  formed  of  the  intestines  of  animals,  and  then 
isasimilardtvsnityin  their  symbola  with  thatia  dm  atring* 
alphabet  of  whieh  we  are  speaking.  An  aoeomt  of  tbeee 
quipos  was  published  in  London  in  1827.  Tliey  were  pur- 
chased by  Alexander  Strong  for  ten  pounds,  from  a  person 
who  bouirht  them  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  further  explanation  <^  the  string-alphabet  the  in- 
ventors  say,  '  It  must  readily  oecur  to  every  ono  that  the 
employment  of  an  alphabet,  composed  in  tho  namer  which 
has  be^  explained,  will  ever  be  necessarily  tedions ;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  supposabl.  b)  stem 
of  Ungible  llgiu«s  significant  of  thought,  that  is  not  nioi% 
or  less  liable  to  the  same  objection.  The  inventors  are 
aware  that  among  the  difEuent  methoM  by  wbleh  psoplo 
•t  n  distance  might  bo  onaMed  to  held  Mnteal  iBtawii»inao» 
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tiuough  the  medram  of  a  lansuue  addxeawd  to  the  touch, 
there  are  aoow  flntt  vooU  oouMeM  be  aoro  expeditious 
than  tlicirs;  but  they  flatter  themselves  that,  when  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  p:irticular  method 
arc  duly  coii.sidcrcd.  the  plan  whi<  h  they  have  been  led  to 
adopt  will  appear,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  the  best.  There 
can  scarcely  be  anv  system  of  tangible  algiia»  which  it  would 
be  leu  diffleutt  eitbcr  fo  litem  or  to  remember;  since  a 

ranoci  of  onKiMry  inteReef  may  easily  acquire  a  thorough 
nowledge  of  the  string- alphabet  in  an  hour  and  retain  it 
for  ever.  Yet  the  inventors  can  a^^surc  their  readers  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  pen  or  the  rn-^  t  >  convey  ideas 
with  greater  precision.  Besides  the  nigUly  important  pro- 
pertiea  of  simplicity  and  accural  wbicn  their  eebeme 


unites,  and  in  which  it  has  not  been  surpassed,  it  , 
variom  minor,  nor  yet  inconsiderable  advantages, 'In  wbfeh 

it  is  presumed  it  cannot  he  eejualled  hy  aiixthiiicj  of  ils 
kind.  For  example,  iU  tactile  repre^eatatious  of  articulate 
sounds  are  easily  portable — the  materials  of  which  they  arc 
constructed  may  always  be  procured  at  a  trifling  expense — 
and  the  apparatus  necessary  for  their  oonstruction  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  In  addition  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
there  have  been  coatrived  ui  ilhmelical  figures,  which  it  is 
h(<ped  will  he  of  crcat  utility,  as  the  remcmhranee  of  num- 
bers is  often  found  peculiarly  difficult.  Palpable  commas, 
Boniodlons,  &c.  have  likewise  been  provided  to  be  used, 
irboa  ittdsped  nguiaite.  the  invontoca  have  only  to  add. 
that  aftntibie  of  tne  happy  results  oi  tbe  invention  to  tbem* 
>.elves,  and  eotumiseratnig  the  fate  of  their  fellow-prii.oneni 
of  darkness,  they  tiiost  eameirtly  recommend  to  ail  intnisted 
with  the  education  of  persons  deprived  of  si;:ht  carefully 
to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  orthography,  as  the 
blind  bein(^  in  general  unabia  to  spell  is  the  chief  obstacle 
to  their  denvinf ,  ftom  tbe  new  nuMe  of  signifying  thought, 
the  mudt'Wanted  benefit  which  it  is  designed  to  extend  to 
their  melancholy  circumstances." 

We  entirely  agree  in  tbe  views  here  taken  of  the  slriag- 
alphabet ;  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  blind  in  the  acquirement 
and  application  of  language.,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  tan- 
gible writing  on  paper,  we  thteb  no  inventioii  ii  superior 
to  it,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  seen  it  in  more  common 
use  among  the  blind  in  our  recent  imiuirios  at  various 
instilutions.  The  advice  to  instruct  the  blind  carefully  in 
spelling  is  important,  for  if  this  acquirement  be  not  made, 
they  cannot  eontBanioato  by  language  with  their  fellow 
men  otherwise  then  onlly.  To  &oaa  blind  Mnooa  who 
hare  lived  tef^ther  in  instittttions,  and  fbraiaa  fHendships  t 
which  they  wish  to  continue  when  separate  by  distuikv,  | 
the  string-alphabet  offers  a  mode  of  correspondence  as  per-  | 


feet  as  our  pen,  one  too  which  may  be  intrusted  to  ordianv 
persons  to  convey  without  any  pittbibitllf  of  Uie  CMannnnn 
cation  being  deetphersd. 
David  Macbeath,  one  of  the  inventors,  died  suddenly,  at 

the  ace  of  forty-two.  in  Novemher,  1S34 ;  he  had  been  Con 
nccted  with  the  Edinburgh  A»ylum,  as  pupfl  and  teacher, 
for  twenty-five  years.  His  inventions  for  teaching  were  nu 
meroas,  and  applicable  to  instruction  in  music,  arithiiieUc, 
and  mathematics.  His  string-alphabet  was  fblly  defleriled 
in  the  *  F.dinburRh  Philosophical  Jijurnal,'  f.'^TTie  years  a^ro. 
He  conducted  tlie  public  exannuaiio;;^  of  xlia  Kditiburgb 
pu])ils.  where  he  never  faded  to  exi  I'.i-  tiie  interest  and 
attention  of  those  present  towards  the  olyects  of  his  solici- 
tude. One  of  his  pupils  is  at  present  a  teacher  in  the 
Glasgow  Asylum^  and  two  others  am  liuilailf  vtugiaftA  id 
America. 

In  tlie  infancy  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  blind,  raised 
music  w  as  in\oiUed,  iit  wider  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
ac(|uire  their  lessons  independent  of  a  mastfir.    This  inven- 
tion is  at  present  little  used,  for  the  constant  jiractice  of 
those  who  pursue  this  branch  of  study  is  a  conbnaal  exer- 
cise of  the  memory,  and  they  are  able  to  learn  very  long 
pieces  by  the  ear  alone.   We  may  here  mention  tbe  inven- 
tion of  Don  Jaime  Isern,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  a 
blind  comj^oser  to  transfer  his  thoughts  to  paper  in  the 
usual  muausal  notation,  without  the  necessity  of  employing 
an  amanuaniia.  For  this  mvention  the  large  silver  medal 
of  the  London  Sodeiylbr  tbe  Encouragement  of  Aru.  MaQQ> 
facture^,  nnrl  ('n^nmorce  was  fjivcn  to  Di'ii  J.  T-crn  iti  \  ^27. 
There  !•>  a  luil  *iescrii)tion  of  it,  wilu  Lliu-tniu-.e  eugrav 
inf^s,  in  vol.  xlv.  of  tlie  'Society's  Traiisiu  ii  iiis.'    In  the 
same  volume  there  is  an  interesting  oommunication  on  tb« 
subject  of  types  for  the  blind,  hy  Mr.  G.  Gibson  of  Binning^ 
ham.  This  oommunieation  is  coupected  with  various  invca- 
tions  which  we  have  had  tbe  pleasure  of  inspecting,  sad  el 
which  we  shall  ^nve  a  short  aconint,  referrir.tr  our  readers 
who  desire  to  be  made  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  inven- 
tion to  tlie  work  above  mentioned.    Mr.  Gibson  s  aim  ha.« 
been  to  supply  the  blind  with  a  mode  of  writing  and  keeping 
their  own  ioooUBtS.   *  A  cube  of  wood,  or  of  any  other  oom 
venient  material,  the  size  of  which  will  depend  on  the  deb'cacy 
of  touch  in  each  blind  person,  is  to  have  raised  on  one  side 
of  it  a  letter,  or  fiL'nre,  or  stop,  in  the  manner  of  a  printer's 
type.   On  the  oppoisite  or  lower  side  of  the  cub^  is  a  repie- 
sentation  of  the  same  character  as  is  on  the  up[>er  ide,  but 
formed  of  needle-points  iosmtod  into  tha  wood,  if  thanfera 
a  pieee  of  paper  ba  biid  on  n  enshion.  artarfbee  «f  Ml.  v4 
tbr  t}  p*^  he  pressed  down,  the  points  will  enter  the  pap  r. 
and  lona  on  the  under  surface  of  it  a  raised  or  embossed 
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_  _^  lion,  by  the  nqfeetiao  of  the  burs  vh«ce  the  points 

hvn  peoetrated,  and  tail  embotwd  character  may  be  distin- 

piishf  !,  and  consequently  read  by  the  touch.'  In  its  out- 
ward appearance,  the  whole  ap(>aratuB  of  Mr.  Gibson  forms  a 
•mall  piece  of  cabinet  furniture.  When  the  top  is  thrown 
«mtii  u  vvM  tnr&o*  of  cushion  prMMtts  ita«lf.  Umb  this 
totn  ii  •  flat  ptaoi  of  mahogany  abont  mi  hmAi  hroM,  which 
can  bo  moTed  from  one  notch  to  anothrr,  to  anv  part  of 
th«  desk.  Thia  is  §at  tha  letters  to  li-j  ,'.^Min,i,  ULl  ibe  com- 
poaing-stick  of  a  tirintcr.  Tlir  h  unb  lie  ii-t  b  tiro  a  com- 
poaition  of  Ub  and  lead ;  tbo  upper  suri'ace  i»  elevated  so 
that  he  ean  distingoish  the  letter,  and  the  under  surface  has 
iinTta4  in  U  n—dta-pointa  0f  tha  ahaaa  of  the  letter  on  the 
«ppK  avrihea.  In  wriliBif  Ao  Lmd'a  Prayer,  after  the 
paper  is  placod,  he  takes  O  out  of  its  division,  and  puts  it  nt 
tho  beginninjf  of  the  line,  then  U,  then  R,  jrenliy  pres.sinLr 
each  letter  down,  a,  he  puts  it  next  the  preceding  one.  At 
the  end  of  «  word  he  inserts  a  small  mahogany  space,  and 
ftmaoda  tOl  hi«  perfcHrmance  is  complete ;  whellier  it  l>e  a 
Mfjr  of  aaf  ttiay  wiuoh  be  wishes  to  make,  or  an  original 
piaee  of  eonpoaitiOB.  Bwttl  be  obeerved  that,  by  putting  two 
or  m  iro  pii  rc;of  paper  underneath  his  pointed  types,  copies 
wiii  be  muliiphed.  The  letters  are  in  small  divisions,  which 
occupy  side-drawers  in  his  printing  cabinet  The  use  uf 
this  madiine  implies  more  knowledge  than  the  uneducated 
oliod  poasesa,  as  they  must  know  how  to  spell.  Hoyrever,  it 
is  a  part  of  its  object  to  teach  spelling.  For  this  communi- 
cation to  the  London  Society  for  tbo  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Sbo^  Mr.Gib^  >u  \vns  presented  with  Uie  gold  Vulcan 
medal  of  the  Society.  Another  of  Mr.  Gibson's  inventions, 
which  has  not  been  made  public,  may  bo  here  noticed.  It 
fimaaa-dimwocof  the  oabiiitft  aboiO'nieDtiDnod,  and  is  in- 
tanMtewwUaffthetiilBaafaridiiBetie.  Thia lAr.G.  calls 

his  slate.  It  is  divided  into  rows  bv  elcvrtted  slips  of  wuud, 
alonf»  which  the  figures  are  to  slidu.  Like  tiie  l>pe»  they 
nn  luriiu'fi  (ii  Hit'lul,  but  have  no  nccdle-j)oints  underneatli. 
Wc  have  seen  him  pwibrm  examples  in  multiplicatton  and 
other  rules  by  thi»  apparatus,  which  is  simi^jr  and  beaoti* 
ittUy  eoooaivad.  Il  ia  olmoiu  that  all  the  aleifontary  opera- 
tfom  in  aridnaatio  tnay  be  perftrmad  by  it.  and  that  by  the 
utii  11  I if'thiT  and  the  writing  apparatus,  a  blind  persun  may 
write  bill  own  letter*,  and  keep  his  own  accounts.  We 
have  dwelt  upon  the  subject  of  reading  and  writing  for  the 
blind,  feeling  that  they  are  deaerving  of  ail  tbo  importance 
which  con  be  atUched  to  then,  wo  iwiom  to  Uw  early 
■wriwdi  punucd  in  this  art. 

Bmfaeaied  maps  and  globes  for  teaf<hin^  tr^orrraphy  would 

natura'lv  he   suggested  to  tliu-i;  jii']--,;;]s   u'lin  w  i-vc  i.'IIl-^.  _>;ed 

in  teaching  reading  to  tho  Idind  by  raised  figures.  M. 
Wetsaembourg.  a  bhnd  man  of  Mannheim,  appears  to  have 
boon  tha  iiat  pcoaoa  who  amde  ieliamBM|w;  up  to  which 
iimo  the  inatnwtbn  given  to  Uw  Uiad  on  geography  was 
merely  oraL  Various  methnHs  f  ir  producing  maps  of  liiih 
character  were  employed.  buL  al  lirst  without  success  :  after 
a  time  however  the  chief  ditficulties  were  conquered,  and  a 
prooenA  which  is  minutely  d^ribeil  by  Dr.  6uuU^  has  sup- 

Iiliod  all  the  maps  which  have  been  in  u&e  at  tho  Panaian 
nstitutioa  tjt  ttm  pnaant  time.  Tbo  map  of  a  eooatrf  ia 
pasted  upen^hiok  paataboaid.  a  nm  is  tiien  bent  wmA  the 
curves  of  the  coast,  andalon^  thir  ur^f-s  of  the  rivers;  these 
wires  are  fastened  down,  and  a.  second  map  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  first  is  pasted  over  it ;  when  this  is  pressed,  the 
wtudMnof  the  wira  wtii  be  easily  traced  bv  the  touch.  It 
ia  atay  iiitiie '  North  American  Retiear.*  No.  Uu.,  that  an 
talpHMMMent  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  maps 
ibr  Um  Uind.  which  '  consists  in  having  a  metal  plate  en- 
graved witli  fill  till?  Ilnc-s,  elevations,  bonml  irs  marks,  p<«i- 
Viooa  of  towns,  &c. ;  trom  ihin  plate  impressions  arc  struck 
iti  peateboard,  which  produce  a  perfect  embosied  map.'  It 
baa  aomatimes  occurred  to  ua  that  the  gaomtaphioal  reheft 
of  jCnmmar,  of  Berhn,  might  be  randma  mwAil  in  the 
iMtflMtion  of  the  blind.  The  wider  a  useful  invention  can 
ha  apraad.  the  ebenper  it  will  be  afforded.  Tho^  is  a  abort 
ttotiee  of  Kunmi  r  >  reliefii  in  the  first  Nvmbar  of  the 
'Quarterly  Journal  uf  Education,'  p.  190. 

Palpable  method'^  1ihm-  also  been  adopted  for  making  the 
blini  aequainlad  with  diffonnt  ImMhea  of  aaironomiael 
kmwMfa,  and.  in  addiiioa  to  raiaad  mapa  of  tha  hasfmit, 
various  inf^nious  instrumenta  have  been  contrived  to  further 
ibeir  progrw*  in  the  «nence  of  astronomy.  The  application 
of  »ucli  ajutaratus  to  the  purposes  of  teaching  has  been  at- 
toadod  with  eDeoaraciog  aaeoesa.  We  shall  detail  some  of 
)  paranad  itt  loaohhig  arithmstie  vhon  we  apadi 


of  the  Kdiabnifh  Inatitulimi,  vhere  the  well- known  invea 
tion  of  Dr.  Sannderson  hat  been  so  much  improved  tliat, 
by  its  means,  any  operation  may  be  readily  per'  i  nn  J  }■  ir 
a  descnpu&ii  uf  ths  originai  invention,  wlueb  wae  ttie 
united  work  of  Dr.  Moyes  and  Dr.  Saundenon.  we  refer  t« 
the  artklo  '  Blind '  in  iUfes's  Cydoptgduh  W  i|i  tbo  ^My- 
dopemHa  Brikmmea.  By  the  improveroenta  whieh  wo 
shall  describe,  it  will  be  seen  how  gre:it!y  t!.e  simplicity  of 
the  contrivance  has  been  increased.  Previous  to  these  taiw 
gible  metboda  of  teaching  ahtbiuetic  the  blind  were  iit* 
fttructed  on  this  subject  orally,  the  proa$i«  on  their  part  being 
entirely  mental.  A  publication  of  late  yoara,  wbioli  is  in- 
tended aaKluMvaljfiNr  Uie  blin^ia  9f  »  hii{her  fibanoiMr  and 
aim  than  any  that  have  pnoaded  it,  tfaoagh  not  one  which 
will  gcnerallv  f-^  rnr.hidered  as  efjual  to  many  of  th.i-;r  m,  i- 
tioned,  in  point  ul  utility.  The  work  to  wb:ch  we  uilatie  is  uti 
elementary  treatise  on  matiieinatic.-i  by  the  Rev.  William 
Taylor  uf  York,  called  '  The  Diagrams  of  Suelid'a  Slemeotf 
of  Geometry,  arranged  according  to  Simpson's  edition  hi  an 
ambaaaad  or  maf  ilm  form,  ibr  ue  use  of  blind  petaons  wlio 
wish  to  onlar  upon  tiie  study  of  that  noble  twiience.'  York. 
IS28.  As  a  means  of  leading  tu  the  acjui  It^.n  of  a  Miieneo 
fur  which  some  blind  persoutt  have  sliown  a  predilection,  we 
welcome  the  appearance  of  this  beautifully-executed  work, 
and  we  hope  that  the  bhnd  generally  who  ahov  a  atuarior 
aptitude  fur  the  exai^  aeietteaa,  even  though  uulnifltea  in  a 
decree  at  the  public  expense,  will  have  all  the  advantages 
which  works  like  Mr.  Taylor's  aided  by  good  instructors  can 
confer. 

Softiral  centuries  ago  the  blind  were  sufficiently  taught 
to  show  that  the  privation  under  which  they  labour  ii>  no 
flonsidanbb  obatade  to  hidi  atlwnmonia,  Maaiial  belpa 
vera  eontrifad  by  some  or  the  eariieat  laamila  t9  aaMt 

them  in  obtaining  various  !  inr!^  fif  knowledge  :  but  it  would 
be  luure  curious  than  u»eiui  lo  iidcu  tlie  progreiss  of  the  art 
during  its  infant  slate.  It  will  be  enough  for  us  to  rdcr  la 
the  period  wh«n  public  interest  waa  eacited,  and  when 
paidic  beneficence  promised  to  confer  enduring  advantages 
on  thoaewhom  aooidon/tardiMMo  had  daprimd  «f  aigbt. 
Tbo  inatraetion  of  the  Mind,  aa  an  art,  ia  «f  vary  modem  dalo^ 
and  all  the  iinprovera<  r.t  ■  .vbich  have  been  effected  on  tha 
earlier  methods  are  tlie  wurii  of  our  own  days.  The  blind, 
as  abixly.can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  derived  much 
benefit  from  the  means  which  have  been  takro  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.  Several  causes  Iwve  oontrilmted  to  prevent 
the  diffusion  of  tltat  experience  which  has  been  found  suc- 
cestd'ui.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  want  of  a 
union  of  purpose  and  principle  among  those  jxirsons  in 
whom  the  management  of  asylums  has  been  vested,  the 
distance  of  the  various  asylums  from  each  other,  the  small 
number  of  such  aatabiiihmanta,  and  an  ignoranao  of  Jim  flwt 
that  ao  large  a  namlwr^  tho  blind  am  imaimiBglffd  with 
our  seeing  population.  But  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
some  of  these  causes  will  not  e.visl  much  longer.  Within 
tlie  past  year  two  new  institutions  have  been  announced  in 
populous  districts  of  our  own  country,  and  several  abroad ; 
and  two  of  oar  older  asylums  are  extending  Ihoir  baoillla  to 
a  grealljr  iaovaaaad  nombcr  of  objects. 

Inatitntioos  of  a  pWtanthropic  tendency  have  frequently 
originated  with  mcniln  rs.  iufl  \ii'i:al  or  collective,  of  learned 
societies;  and  such  bot^ioiiea  iia,'>e  lent  their  assistance  and 
patronage  to  various  ellorts  for  advancing  the  condition  of 
mankind,  and  removing  the  obstacles  to  improvement.  The 
attempts  nf  M.  Uauy  to  systoraatizo  a  plan  for  tho  education 
of  the  blind  M*  tm  int  which  are  deserving  of  eapecial 
notice.  Hie  methods  were  submitted  to  the  Acadeiny  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  where  v  ceived  all  llie  encourage- 
ment lui  lu^iked  for.  The  commi.ssioners  chosen  to  report  upon 
the  means  which  he  proposed  to  employ  suggested  to  tlie 
Academy  not  only  to  bestow  its  ajpprobation  upon  M.  Uaiiy. 
but  also  to  invite  him  to  puUiah  his  roethoda,  and  to  aaanro 
him  of  their  readiness  to  receive  from  him  an  aoeount  of  hu 
future  progress.  Jt  appears  that  many  of  the  plans  recom- 
mended by  Uaiiy  in  his']^>M  ,  an  the  Educai  ii;  d  11  ■ 
Bhnd'  were  not  so  much  lus  own  iuvciiuons  as  adaptauou* 
of  the  ingenious  contrivances  of  individuals  of  different 
agaa,  and  in  diffimnt  oountries,  vho  had  preceded  him  in 
tills  henovolattt  volt.  The  eelehrit^  of  ewtain  blind  indi- 
vidu.il*.  partly  the  result  perhaps  of  pains-taking  teachers, 
and  partly  oi  their  own  biL^iily-gitU'd  minds,  bad  reac.lieil 
till-  cars  ut  Ha'iy.  B\  a  b;i[)i>y  e\cri  i>e  of  benevolence  and 
talent,  aided  by  that  cnthuaia^  without  whieh  the  greatest 
labow  ia  iaofnetual,  ha  firaad  tho  witlina  «f  •  tyaim  of 
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iaittnctioti,  which  required  only  time,  and  the  modifications 
wUeh  diMOvw  themselves  in  «Tery  ooom  of  rational 
tMehtng,  to  b«  bWDf  ht  into  MieoMifiil  opnttim.  He 
vuihed  to  make  the  wnae  cf  touch  do  that  for  die  blind 

which  the  Ahhi  it  I'Ep^e  had  made  the  sense  of  sight  do 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  wished  tu  see  the  fin$rers  of  the 
blind  employed  in  rea<iin<r  written  langua<^e,  and  for  this 
pwrpoiebe  invented  the  noble  art  of  priutinx  in  rehef.  which 
will  hand  down  the  name  of  Valentine  Baiiy  with  honour 
to  posterity.  Haiiy  offisred  to  ioatruet  mtuitously  the  blind 
children  who  were  under  the  care  of  the  Philanthropic  So- 
ciety. He  commcneod  his  instructions  in  1784,  and  taught 
his  pupils  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  composing 
types,  and  printing.  In  1 766  public  exercises  were  performed 
bj  tlw  pvpilo  «t  VevMitlee,  in  the  presence  of  the  king ;  tbeee 
«K«mtM  exelled  nraeh  aitoniihnent,  and  there  teemed  to 
be  little  doubt  of  the  stability  and  success  of  the  undertak-, 
ing.  Large  funds  were  subscribed,  and  the  school  was 
filled  with  pupils  ;  but  the  commencement  had  been  made 
on  a  scale  too  exteoaive  for  its  regular  maintenance,  the 
tnnnth  of  popular  fit^thig  cooled,  and  as  the  institution  was 
immpparted  by  Bonmnnent.  Hauy  nover  eiqofod  the  fhiiu 
<br  wnieh  he  md  totled.  His  aehool  wat  not  nowewr  nif- 
fered  to  fall  entire ly ;  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Constituent 
Asscmlily  of  the  ilevolution,  and  has  since  been  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  establishment  of 
which  we  are  speaking  is  the  School  for  the  Young  Blind 
nt  Paris. 

Plovioos  to  the  time  of  ML.  Hauy  no  success  hod  been 
abtniaod  in  the  art  of  printing  for  the  Mind,  though  it  hod 

been  attempted  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  by  different  per- 
sons. Letters  wi?re  engraved  in  wood,  not  cut  in  relief,  but 
in  the  ordinary  manner  of  wood-cuttins;.  The  configurations 
of  the  letters  were  found  to  be  ditficult  to  trace,  possessing 
none  of  the  advantages  which  letters  in  rcliof  a«vd.  We 
have  mentioned  Pierre  Moreau  s  plan,  and  the  catMO  of  its 
having  been  forsaken.  Hatiy'e  was  a  bolder  invention 
than  any  other  offered  to  the  public.  Not  only  has  it  never 
been  superseded,  but  from  it  have  aru>en  ail  the  modem 
attempts  to  teach  the  blind  reading  by  means  of  rolief-cha- 
racters.  An  otnectton  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  relief- 
characters  which  deaervea  attetttionr— ^t  the  fingers  of 
children  soon  level  the  uneven  surfaces.  Gall's  experi- 
ments (see  page  83  of  his  work)  appear  to  have  been  quite 
successful  in  providing  a  remedy  t>»r  this  evit  He  says 
that  his  relief-letters  '  may,  upun  a  hard  table,  be  rubbed  by 
tiio  flngan  for  any  length  of  time,  and  with  any  degree  of 
pieoBOM  and  afieea.  without  the  ahgbteet  detetiofatioa ;  they 
nay  even  he  violently  beaten  on  a  board,  afith  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  closed  fist,  and  the  relief  will  remain  as  perfect, 
and  will  itatul  out  as  pioininently  as  ever.'  He  also  sug- 
j^ests,  as  children  sometunes,  when  learning  their  letters, 
tear  the  rt-helswith  their  naiU,  that  for  the  »akc  oi  economy 
the  letters  shall  be  taught  in  the  first  instance  from  thin 
netallie  platea.  HaSy  had  the  aattsfaction  to  aee  hia  ayMena, 
so  far  as  tt  had  been  carried  into  eibct,  extended  to  other 
cnuntrios.  Ho  formed  an  institution  at  St.  Petersburi:, 
ha\  ing  beun  summoned  thither  by  the  emperor ;  he  also 
formed  one  at  Herlin.  Thus,  thougii  the  zeal  which  had 
been  excited  at  Paris  by  his  tirst  operations  was  beginning 
to  Mlax,  Haiiy  had  the'  pleasure  of  seeing  aonilar  institu- 
tions arise  in  other  cities  in  Euro(>e  and  attract  aoosnsidcifmhlo 
a  share  of  patronage  as  to  give  promise  tiiat  his  art  would 
not  be  forirottca. 

There  are  at  Paris  two  celebrated  institutions  for  the 
blind.  The  more  ancient  of  these  is  the  Ilopilai  lint/ule  det 
Quinze  Vtngti,  founded  by  St.  Louis  m  1 260,  for  the  rc- 
eoption  of  such  of  his  soldiers  as  had  lost  their  sight  in  the 
Bast  At  its  flnt  estabUahment  it  consisted  of  biind  and 
seeing  persons,  the  latter  being  the  conductors  of  the 
fiirmer.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  receives /(y^vv*  ^cr^rff,  or 
three  hundred  blind  persons.  Thi^  noble  a^iylum  continues, 
as  it  was  originally  plac«d,  under  the  government  of  the 
grand  almoner  of  Fianoe^  To  obtain  admiaiton  it  is  neoes- 
sary  that  applicants  he  bihid  and  indigent ;  they  are  ad- 
mitted from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  arc  hxlgcd  in  the 
hospital,  and  receive  twenty-four  sous  (abaut  a  shilhnir)  a 
day  for  their  food  and  clothing.  No  instruction  is  aflordcd 
to  the  inmates  of  the  Quinze  Fingta  ;  some  of  them,  how- 
r,  execute  works,  whieh,  Ibr  their  inganuity,  attraet  and 
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was  the  founder.  It  contains  about  a  hundred  yoMog  Ml^ 
sons  of  both  sexes,  who  are  maintataied  and  educatea  at 
the  axpeme  of  the  state  for  eightyean.  Fkying  pi^ila 
wn  dao  admitted.  Some  perticolBrs  respecting'  tins  inatrtn- 

tion  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  1S3S, 
of  which  we  shall  make  use  ;  and  though  we  do  not  ado^K 
all  the  conclusions  of  the  writer,  some  of  the  suggestions 
there  made  are  descrvintr  of  the  attentive  ooosideiation  of 
all  persona  who  feci  u I  interest  in  tibonnani and intdtoemal 
improvement  of  the  bUnd. 

'  The  institution  for  the  young  blmd  is  intended  soMy 
for  their  education,  and  none  hut  children  between  ten  and 
iuurteen  years  of  age  arc  admi|ted;  there  are  one  hundred 
of  these  interesting  beings  in  the  establishment,  and  a 
more  deUghtful  speetade  cannot  be  imagined  than  a  view 
of  its  interior.  Yon  see  not  tiiere  the  listleos,  Iwlfilasa 
blind  man  dozing  away  his  days  in  a  chimney  noolE,  or 
groping  his  uncertain  way  about  the  house ;  but  you  hear 
the  hum  of  busy  voices — you  see  the  workshops  filled  wi*.^ 
active  boys,  le.irniiig  their  trades  from  others  as  blind  as 
themselves — vou  see  the  school-rooms  crowded  with  eagor 
Usteners  taught  by  blind  teachark  When  thay  take  their 
books  yon  see  the  awahened  inteUeet  gloam  fiotn  their 
smiling  faces,  and  as  they  pass  their  fingers  rapidly  over 
the  leaves,  their  \ arm  ing  countenances  bespeak  the  varying 
emotions  which  the  words  of  the  author  awaken  :  when  the 
bell  rings  they  start  away  to  the  play-groaad — run  aloni; 
the  alleys  at  full  speed, — chase,  overtake,  andtonildc  each 
other  about,  and  uottt»  and  laugh,  and  eapar  imuid,  with 
all  the  carelsH  heartfclt  glee  or  boyhood.    But  a  lieher 

treat  and  better  sport  await  them  :  the  bell  again  strikes, 
j  and  away  they  all  hurry  to  the  hall  of  music  ;  each  one 
bnngs  his  instrument,  and  takes  his  place ; — they  are  all 
there — the  soft  ilute  and  the  shrill  life — the  hautboy  aod 
horn— the  cymbal  and  drum,  with  clarionet,  viol*  and  vioUn; 
and  now  they  roll  forth  their  volume  of  sweeft  aoooda.  and 
the  singers,  treble,  base,  and  tenor,  striking  in  wifli  exaet 
harmony,  swell  into  one  loud  hymn  of  gratitude  and  joy, 
which  are  diralayed  in  the  rapturous  thi^  .of  their  ^'olces, 
and  painted  in  th«  gloviag  enthushtiai  of  thair  onuMs- 
nancei.' 

The  irritar  of  the  artide  referred  to  lanents  that  these 
appearances  of  happiness  and  usefulness  are  deceptive ;  that 
real  advantages  are  not  conferred ;  that  with  all  this  display 
which  carries  away  the  heart  ini  l  iht  feelings  of  the  super- 
ficial spectator,  comparative!)  little  gi«xl  )*  done,  as  may  be 
discovered  by  the  more  constant^  and  accurate  observer  of 
the  methods  pnnued,  who  will  ascertain  th^  n  fax  less 
amount  of  benefit  aoeraes  to  tlie  intnates  than  mifl^t  he 
expected  from  the  extensive  means  of  usefulness  possessed 
111  such  an  institution.  It  is  stated  that  not  one  in  twenty, 
at  tlio  expiration  of  llie  time  spent  in  learning,  eight  years, 
is  able  to  earn  his  own  livclihcxHl.  These  failures  are  attri- 
butc<l  to  various  causes,  the  t  hief  of  vhleh  is  one  that  has 
tended  to  wither  the  fair  promise  of  many  an  instilotion  in 
onr  own  country.  The  rTorth  Ameriean  Review  aaya, 
•  We  looked  in  vain  for  the  improvenientb  which  ought  to 
liave  been  made  in  the  apparatus  of  Haiiy,  dunng  the  thirty 
years  which  luid  elapsed  since  his  death  :  \u-  Ux>ked  in  vaia. 
tor  none  existed.  A.  narrow  and  illiberal  jualousy ;  an  at- 
tempt at  secrecy  and  raserva  met  our  ondeavout*  to  examinn 
the  natttvaof  this  iqipamtoB;  and  when  we  inquiradvrheUMr 
iomeobvions  andshnple  changes  might  not  be  mado  far 
the  better,  we  were  repelled  by  the  sapient  and  reproving 
answer,  that  surely  if  any  improvements  could  have  been 
made,  such  great  and  good  men  us  the  Abb6  Haiiy  and  hia 
succeasort  would  not  have  overlooked  them.'  Independently 
of  this  spirit  of  illiberality,  there  seem  to  b«  other  causes  «rf 
failure,  ax  fatal  to  the  etticicncy  of  the  institution,  though 
not  so  oflensivc  to  tiie  inqiuring  stranger.  All  the  pupOa 
have  to  spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day  in  study, 
and  also  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  handicrail  empioy 
roents.  Thus,  if  a  person  have  a  peculiar  turn  for  some 
branch  of  merhaniwi,  no  pMVision  is  made  to  allow  him  la 
cuhtvate  sodi  taletit.  If  another  possess  the  faculty  for 
learning  laniruages,  or  for  mathematics,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  follow  such  inclination;  but  he  must  devote  himself  for 
a  stated  portion  of  every  day  tu  the  accjuisitioii  of  -  n; 
handicraft  trade.  All  are  expected  tu  study  umitic  :  '  and 
if  they  have  no  ear  at  all  for  it,  they  must  study  it  withoui 
an  ear.'  Another  fault  is  the  ehanga  of  ampioyioents  is 
whiflh  the  pupils  are  sulyeeiadt  ihaa  a  Jew  wofftha  at« 
— —  to  raajung  vbip^  a  fcw  aonAa  to  wwving.  »  imf 
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months  to  netting.  Sic. ;  so  that  in  learning  one  art,  the 
buy  forgets  the  one  whteh  Itlid  pnemeied  it,  and  while  a  su- 
fwrdcial  kiMwl«dg«  is  asqaiiad  of  Mvenl  trades,  eiuMUenre 
It  not  attained  in  any  one.  Hoir  tmieh  better  than  this 

would  it  be  to  allow  those  who  hnve  a  talent  for  the  lii^iliur 
intellectual  studies  to  pursue  them,  ami  lu  become  teai  iierH 
of  lhL>se  branches  of  lt  aniiii<;  in  which  they  excel  ;  to  diiect 
the  luechauical  tact  and  inclination  of  others,  so  as  to  maka 
it  an  available  means  of  subsidtenco,  by  educating  it  to 
perfoctHHi;  and  in  rJUoaMt  to  regard  tlie  diuMnitkmB,  the 
eapabiUtivs,  and  Hm  g«niua  of  a  pupil,  berore  deciding 
nhtthr  r  lip  sliall  be  a  weaver  or  a  mathematirian,  a  musi- 
cian or  <i  laaker  of  basketsi ;  and  such  decision  being  formed, 
to  let  the  miucation  of  the  pupil  be  pursued  with  a  direct 
tendency  to  gratify  his  wishes,  and  thus  to  enable  him  tu 
«am  Ilia  future  support  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  himself. 
The  manual  laboura  which  aro  taught  in  the  Parisian  insti- 
tution (tee  Dr.  CKtilti^S*!  Essay)  are  knitting,  spinning,  net- 
tint?,  niakiiif:  purs  -;,  list  shoes,  list  carpets,  wuoUen-plush 
shoes,  whips,  IxiUotuiiif; chairs,  rope-making,  basket-making, 
and  struw,  rush,  and  plu-.h  inat-iiKikinc.  Those  are  the 
ioierior  kmdsi  of  labour,  and  con8e<iueotiy  the  worst  paid  ; 
there  is  therefore  the  greater  necessity  that  the  blind  work- 
man be  ikilAil  in  hi*  art,  that  be  may  the  better  enter  into 
canpetitlou  with  thoae  who  eee,  in  Mrtaining  a  livelihood. 
We  nave  already  expressed  un  opinion  that  the  blind  who 
have  good  talents  t>bould  educated  to  l»ecoroe  teacher», 
and  we  l>elie\  e  they  would  succeed  in  the  eflle0i>  and  thus 
become  valuable  members  of  society. 

Tbn  first  British  Asylum  for  the  Blind  was  established  at 
liveraool  in  theyi  ur  1791.  Tbis  institution  has  hitherto 
been  liberally  supported  by  annual  subscriptions,  by  legacies, 
and  by  donations.  It  derives  an  incotue  of  300/.  per  year 
from  tlte  chapel  whiclk  is  attached  to  it.  and  a  still  larger 
sum  from  the  payments  made  by  the  friends  of  the  pupiU, 
or  by  the  pariahea  to  which  they  belong;  during  the  year 
1634  it  leeeived  fiir  artides  mannraetured  by  the  inmates 
of  the  asylum  nearly  1600/..  but  the  produce  of  these  labours 
does  not  assist  the  fbnds  of  the  establishment.  The  instruc- 
tion of  tho  blind  in  manual  labour  seems  to  be  the  pntuary 
object  with  the  directors  of  the  institution.  The  trades 
which  are  taught  are  those  of  basket-making,  rope-making, 
weavinK.  shoeraalung*  sewing,  knitting  and  platting  sash- 
line.  Tlw  most  profltaMe  of  these  arta  is  tna  npe-mak- 
ing :  the  locality  of  the  institution  contributes  to  the  ad- 
vantages derivra  from  this  trade.  The  su?ar-lK)ii».es  re- 
quire so  vast  a  supply  of  cordage,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
furnished  in  a  suffiisient  quantity.  The  next  most  profitable 
labour  is  the  weming  of  carpets,  lobby- dot hs.  and  bear- 
rugs.  Mastais  poiSOiBing  sight  aie  regularly  employed  in 
teaching  the  varioos  trades;  the  reasons  why^  institu- 
tion derives  no  pecuniary  advantafre  from  tlie  extensive 
labours  carried  on  are  sufficiently  ()b\ious  when  the  ex 
pense  of  experienced  masters  is  considered,  the  waste  of 
materials  by  the  labourers  who  arc  chiefly  learners,  and 
their  quitting  the  asylum  when  they  can  eam  enough  to 
maintain  themselTCS. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  have  been  received  into 
this  asylum  from  itri  coinnu-ncement  to  the  piibli<'alioii  of 
the  report  {Dcccuibcr,  l.M.M)  from  which  this  jwrtion  of  our 
article  is  derived,  was  y-'J.  Some  very  intere&tins  details 
are  given  in  the  same  document  on  the  causes  of  the  cala- 
mity under  which  the  pupiU  labour,  so  fbr  SB  OOUtd  he 
iacert:inii'i?  by  the  oflicers  of  the  institution. 


Uicipo'jl  Iinlilution,  iota!  number  received  929. 
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From  the  reports  of  the  Liverpool  Ativluin,  as  ueil  as 
from  others  which  we  ha\o  seen,  the  lihnd  seeu.  to  he 
pretty  equally  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Of 
the  929  persons  who  have  been  inmates  of  the  Liverpool 

Asylum,  162  have  belonprd  to  Liverpoal,  2t<?  to  other 
parishes  in  Lancashire,  atul  o  f'  to  disUuil  parts  of  tlio 
kingdom.  A  lir^e  pi  i .]>oi  lion  of  the  income  of  the  institu- 
tion IS  derived  from  J..iverpool  and  its  \ieinity.  The  blind 
of  that  district  have  therefore  a  just  priority  of  admis8MWt« 
There  ate  106  pupils  in  Uie  Liverpool  Asylum ;  23  wero 
admitted  in  T8S4,  and  t8  left.  Among  those  thus  admitted 
the  youn-esl  is  twelve  years  old,  \  ^  are  la  tueen  twelve  and 
twenty,  and  5  are  between  twenty  and  tlurty  \eais  old. 
The  afres  of  the  'J8  whu  left  are  not  ^iven  in  tfie  report. 
Most  of  those  who  have  completed  their  education  receive 
a  ^'ratuity  of  from  two  to  five  guineas  when  they  quit  the 
asylum,  which  sum  is  iutended  to  assist  them  in  proeuring 
a  few  tools  and  materials  for  commencing  the  trades  they 
may  have  been  taufjlit.  This  provision  is  both  benevolent 
ana  wise;  for  there  uro  numerous  casi's  which  come  iiiuler 
the  notice  of  tho  directors  where  poverty  accompanies  the 
deprivation  of  sifrht,  and  where,  consequently,  the  nistruc- 
tion  imparted  w  ould  be  of  no  practical  benefit  were  not 
some  means  afforded  of  making  it  available  to  pnivide  for 
their  common  necessities. 

The  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  bUnd  is  not  made  an 
object  of  any  preat  importance  at  the  Liverpool  Aaylum. 
Tlie  obser\ances  of  reliiiion  appear  to  lie  regularly  regarded : 
prayers  are  ixad  in  the  chapel  morning  and  evening,  and 
the  chaplain  attends  twice  in  each  week  to  leach  the  cate- 
chism. The  inventions  tised  for  the  instruction  in  reading 
and  writing  appear  to  be  known  to  some  of  the  ofiicers  con- 
nected wiili  the  establi-hinent,  but  no  arran^'triients  for 
their  iiitru<lu€liyu  seeiu  to  be  contemplated.  The  penal 
discipline  by  which  the  itockI  order  of  the  institution  is 
maintained  consists  chiefly  of  privations  from  music  and 
holidays,  and  occasionally,  in  the  case  of  junior  male  pupils, 
of  cof|x>ral  punishment,  which  is  sdways  inflicted  m  tht 
presence  of  the  other  male  pupils :  in  such  cases  the  birch 
rod  is  used.  The  masters  ■•  ■tli  sight  are  for  basket,  rope, 
and  shoe  making,  and  wca\  ing  :  and  those  without  sight,  for 
music.  The  work-mistresses  are  for  basket-making,  platting 
sash-ropes,  knittins,  and  sewing.  The  sateries  and  gm- 
tuities  for  the  year  1834  wen  as  fbUow tothe  superinten- 
dent and  bis  wife,  283/.  10». ;  to  the  wartlrobe  keeper,  21/.  ; 
to  the  master  weaver,  70/,  5«. ;  to  the  niuiiter  roper,  To/,  m.  ; 
to  tlie  master  ha-ket maker,  7(>/.  5*. ;  to  the  niaster  shoe- 
maker, 70/.  &r.;  to  the  &.ii<;iii^'  master,  'il/. ;  and  to  the 
music  master.  90/.  lOr. 

In  the  year  1792  an  asylum  for  the  blind  was  established 
in  Edinburgh.  The  benevgient  Dr.  Blsekloek,  who  resided 
in  that  city  many  years,  har)  lon^r  anxiously  wisheil  that 
sucli  an  establishment  should  l)e  I'orined  for  the  education 
of  those  persons  who,  like  himself,  were  deprived  of  sight. 
He  mentioned  his  wishes  to  his  friend  Mr.  David  Miller, 
who  was  also  blind,  and  was  himself  an  eminent  example 
of  what  might  be  eCbded  under  Ute  inttuenoe  of  early  and 
j  udleious  mstruetion.  In  tlie  year  mentioned,  it  was  deter- 

niined  by  Mr.  Miller  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davirl  .loliiiston.  of 
Leith,  that  an  attempt  !.hould  be  made  to  pruvi<te  un  asylum, 
and  means  were  taken  to  call  public  attention  to  the  object. 
Mr.  Mdler  communicated  with  the  Abbe  iiauy,  and  in 
many  ways  rendered  important  services  during  tlie  infancy 
of  the  institution.  The  chief  end  in  the  formation  of  the 
contemplated  asylum,  next  to  imparting  ordinary  instruc- 
tion (orally,  it  i>.  presumed),  and  imbuini>  the  minds  of  the 
objects  with  relifrious  truth,  was  to  place  them  under  such 
superintendence  ;v:  should  train  them  in  tiiose  trades  in 
which  the  blind  '  are  best  fitted  to  excel ;'  at  tiie  same  time 
rewarding  them  for  their  labours  aocoiding  to  their  pro- 
gress  and  pioftcienoy.  In  later  years  the  directors  ofThe 
asylum  have  Mttended  their  views,  devoting  increased  at- 
tention to  tho  intellectual  culture  of  the  pupils  ;  but  still 
the  main  object  appears  to  be  that  of  training  them  to 
habits  of  manual  labour.  Tho  economical  character  ot 
the  Edinburgh  Asylum  must  be  a  striking  fealtue  to  all 
who  compare  its  expenditure,  considering  the  amount  ot 
good  it  accomplishes,  with  thai  of  similar  institutions.  IVc 
have  frequently  heard  of  the  excellent  management  uJ"  the 
public  charities  of  Edinburgh:  but  in  none  is  such  manage- 
ment more  visible  than  in  this.  la  18UG  the  directors 
formed  a  separate  establishment  for  females,  nnd  since  that 
time  they  h«vn  opened  »  school  Ibr  tl«e  instntottoA  of  i^c 
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young  blind.   It  is  by  early  training  only  that  the  blind,  in 
oommoo  with  others,  can  be  brought  under  an  effectual 
memal  ud  moral  ditdpiline.   By  givini;  instruction  to  tho 
youn}^  in  tho  hishor  departments  of  knowledge,  and  by  thus 
ruisin^  tin-  mtclU  ctaal  character  to  the  elevation  of  which 
it  IS  capable,  we  are  of  opinion  the  directors  will  discover 
that  the  arts  in  which  the  blind  are  best  fitted  to  excel  are 
not  the  ordinary  mechanical  trades,  to  which,  in  our  British 
iDitiUHions,  and  too  ganenUy  abroad.  aU  higher  ooasideia- 
tioni  liave  iMwn  aaeriileed.  Why  are  not  tibeir  mental 
fidWiTS,  which  are  unaffected  by  their  physical  calamity, 
.njltivatcd ?    Such  cultivation  will  qualify  them  for  occupa- 
tions in  which  tliey  may  succeed  as  well  a*  those  who  pos- 
sess the  ad%'aQtages  of  si^ht.    The  enUghtene4  puhcy  of 
the  directors  of  ths  Edinburgh  Institution  has  placed  them 
in  the  flmt  rank  among  the  benefaetora  of  the  blind :  their 
sehool  Ibr  the  young  is  a  most  interesting  section  of  their 
cstnhlishnient ;  and  it  noay  be  hapcd  that  many  of  its  pupils 
wUl  he  trained  to  hif^her  occupations  than  those  of  baskot- 
makinu,  weavin^j.  &c.    ^V.  il  i  not  anticipate  that  all  the 
blind  can  be  exempted  from  manual  labour,  any  more  than 
that  all  other  men  are  fitted  for  employmenta  leqniring  a 
h^h  degree  of  intelleotttal  vigour,  and  aoqoirementi  which 
even  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  an  unable  or  unwilling 
to  make:  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  aflhm  that  the  blind 
have  been  systematically  trained  in  ai  U  ui  whu  h  they  never 
cati  enter  into  competition  with  seeing  persons ;  and  that 
they  have  not  been  sufficiently  educated  in  that  kind  of 
knowledge  in  which  thejr  might  have  become  at  leu.st  as 
perfect  as  those  who  possess  ^  their  faculties.   Hie  farmer 
part  of  our  proposition  is  allowed  by  the  directors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Asylum,  who  say  that  'when  they  (the  blind) 
Iwcome  as  skilful  Murkuiun  as  their  circumstances  admit, 
they  Mflllab<:)ur  under  a  disadvantage  unknown  to  others.' 
An  arguroent  which  miglil  with  gieat  propriety  be  used  to 
ettlbrae  the  advantage  of  mental  eoltivation  in  prvfioenoe  to 
manual  dexterity,  is  the  lois  invaiiaMv  r.t'f-ndant  on  the 
manufactures  carried  on  at  tho  asylu^a      I;  appe^us  to  us 
from  our  examination  into  tiie  e\iK;nses  of  ditl'cront  esta- 
blishments, that  the  moro  extensive  the  scale  on  which  the 
manual  arts  are  condmeled,  the  greater  the  losses,  from 
waste  of  materials^  a  sueeeasioa  of  learners,  &c.  On  the 
score  of  cheapnesa  Aerefore  it  is  desirable  that  ttich  opera- 
liins  Khotdd  be  confined  within  as  narrow  limits  as  may 
seem  prudent,  and  that  intellectual  education  should  be  ex- 
tciuled  as  widely  us  the  talents  and  qualifications  of  the 
pupils  will  allow.    Instead  of  the  accounts  of  such  institu- 
tions showing;  so  great  an  amount  of  positive  losses,  we 
should  not  only  s^  this  item  rbduced.  hut  find  the  pu^ 
qualified  for  a  sphere  of  uaefulnms  superior  to  any  wliioh 


By  the  nae  of  this  board  the  pupils  may  be  eairied  to  any 

RXtent  in  aridtmetical  knowledge,  and  make  thdrealetth* 

iions  with  as  mu«'h  satisfaction  r.s  tliose  who  see.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Guillift,  that  tlie  blind  study  the  exact 
!<cienc<'s  under  great  advantages,  and  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess; but  we  cannot  agree  with  the  doctor  that  the  blind, 
any  more  than  let  datr-wimt  have  a  natural  di>po-<iiion 
l»r  mathematical  studies.  Tha  eminent  success  of  Saun- 
dmon,  Moyes,  Gough,  and  otheis,  ailbid  sufficient  proof  that 
blindner^s  is  no  threat  impediment  to  sucli  pursuits  ;  there  luay 
pOAsibly  be  aouic  iulvautagcs  cuusietjueal  ou  the  (leu'rie  u\' 
:<l>-^ traction  which  appears  neecssunly  to  arconip;iny  blind- 
ness. On  this  supposition  however  wo  do  not  hiy  much 
MMBi«  beoauae  wo  c  annot  admit  that  there  is  uaturalty  any 
ronpenaativa  principle  by  which  men  who  labour  under  <«« 


they  can  ever  reach  by  any  atlainabia  dqeia*  ofdaitiwilif  ftk 

manual  occupations. 

In  the  Edinburgh  A^lum.  the  wliole  machinery  &«m; 
to  be  of  a  high  order;  the  devoted  attention  of  the  different 
ofGcers  is  visible  in  the  discipline  and  bappuiess  of  the  iD- 
rnates,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tiie  instituti:in  is 
eflccting  great  good.  The  young  blind  are  insiructed  in  re- 
citing the  scriptures,  in  spelling,  in  grammar,  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  moaio,  in  tnding*  by  means  of  the  sense  ot 
feeling;  in  writing,  arithmetie,  mathematiea,  history,  geo- 
tirajdiy,  and  astronomy.  Tlie  means  by  wliicli  instruction  :n 
tiiese  various  branches  is  conveyed  have  been  mentioned ;  lu 
all  instiiiit  i:is  of  this  nature  they  must  be  generally  the  same, 
varying  perhaps  in  some  of  their  details.  Several  of  the  nu»- 
chanical  contnvaooes  for  conveying  scientific  knowledge  to 
the  pupils,  are  tha  immitiMks  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the  aeeretaiy 
(nephew  of  Dr.  Johnston,  who  was  naoMd  as  one  of  the 

founders  of  the  institution),  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Wallace,  a  j;entli;nian  who  is  deeply  interested  in  all  tiiat  con- 
cerns the  institution.  An  orrery,  acometarium,  an<l  raited 
maps  of  the  heavens,  all  so  constructed  as  to  convey  mforma- 
tion  by  the  touch, — while  the  Masoning  powers  are  at  the 
same  time  addressed,— are  amon^  the  inventions  of  these 
gentlemen.  The  map  of  the  world  is  described  as  compri&ini^ 
'the  easteni  and  western  hemispheres,  represented  on  eac'u 
side  of  a  circular  board.  The  land  is  made  rough,  tuu  hies^ 
lakes,  and  rivers  smooth.  Towns  are  represented  by  «mili 
pins.  Mountains  are  ridged,  and  boundaries  simply  raised. 
Degrees  of  latitude  are  matked  round  tho  edge  of  the  eirele. 
of  longitude  along  the  equator,  which  is  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  orrery  represents  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  by  brass  circles,  and  the  planets  il.  msclves 
are  shown  by  spheres  indicative  of  their  relative  diniensions ; 
the  spheres  slide  upon  the  brass  orbits.  The  ecliptic  exhi- 
bits raised  flgnrea  of  the  signs  of  the  sodiac.  the  degrees  uf 
the  ctrele,  and  the  daya  of  the  month,  all  tangiUe.  and 
adapted  to  the  learner  who  has  to  depend  upon  touch  fi>r  hi» 
iuijiressioiis.  The  ort7Affi«//ra/ /'Oarrf  has  been  much  tm- 
proveil  at  tho  Edinbur;;!)  school.  It  is  10  inches  by  \l. 
and  contains  400  pentagonal  boles  with  a  space  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  between  each.  Tlie  pin  is  simply  a 
pentaam  with  a  prajection  atone  end  on  an  angh^  and'  on 
theotbereadontheside.  Bemg  placed  in  the  board,  with  a 
corner  projection  to  the  left  upper  corner  of  the  board,  it  n-- 
pieseuLs  1  ;  proceed  in  >:  to  the  right  upper  comer  it  is  .i ; 
the  next  corner  in  succession  is  5 ;  the  next  7,  and  the  last  9. 
In  like  manner  the  side  projection,  by  l>ein<r  turned  to  the 
sidesof  tha  hole,  progressively  ^ivcs  2,  -i,  r.,  8,  o.  The  sise  of 
the  pentagon,  and  a  drawing  of  the  pin.  showing  the  projee- 
tions  oo  tho  side  and  angle,  are  given  with  the  board  below 


defeet  or  deprivatiM  are  anabled  to  enroise  fba  powm 
wbidi  are  left  to  them  with  greater  aceoiasy  timn  others 

wno  nave  no  such  deficiency.  If  a  seeing  person  v.ould 
cultivate  his  sense  of  feelinj;  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
blind,  his  )K?rccptions  of  touch  would  bo  as  delicate  as 
those  of  the  bhnd  man.  It  is  not  probable  that  so  refined  a 
cultivatioB  vfll  aver  be  tested  by  experience,  ns  it  would 
require  a  ^raaler  desvee  of  philoMphical  curiosity  than  wc 
ever  witnessed  or  beard  of,  and  be  attended  with  a  lon^et 
and  more  painful  efT^irt  than  we  think  any  one  wouhl  volun* 
tarily  imderffo  (!ir  the  «>uke  of  making  the  experiment. 

ui  the  Ednibur^h  Asylum  we  have  only  to  odd.  that  from 
its  admirabk  management  it  may  be  inferred  that  thota 
exists  both  the  dispositioii  and  the  capability,  sofaras  ite 
managers  aia  toncemod,  tomaka  it  all  that  cmM  be  wolwd 


Tiff  Arithmdiaa  Board. 
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u  an  eitabliilimcnt  for  the  hut  it  r.  matlor  f  nM-.i-li 

reifret  that  it  is  niaititaincd  with  the  greatest  difilcuiiy. 
TTie  a>ylum  fir  t!)*-  hhml  at  Bristol  was  instituted  in 

1 793  i  riaipecting  tt«  history  up  to  a  rery  recent  date  little 
IS  known  to  th«  writer.  Its  ooaunittoe  cppevs  not  to  have 
eootempUted  ny  «p«ntMn»  «tt  a  vny  exteniivs  tcale  till 
wttbitt  tfao  tut  fev  ynn.  It  was  l!>unded  as  an  *  Asylum 
-^r  Sdioil  of  Intlustry.'  and  its  chi  f  support  seems  to  have 
Ix-en  derived  from  legades,  donations,  and  payments  on 

ebalf  of  pupils.  It*  benefits  have  been  extended  to  nearly 
200  person*,  most  of  whom,  the  reports  state,  have  returned 
lo  their  homes,  able  and  iriUin^  to  support  themselves. 
Thiity-tliiw  papUa  ai»  at  pnamt  in  the  asylum ;  '  tb« 
fefnalM  are  txMTMd  and  1od(^  in  the  Iiouie,  and  the  males 
\v]\c  have  not  Tricnds  are  bo:irr1ed  in  decent  and  s<<bcr  fami- 
iies  in  the  noi^'hbourhood  of  the  asylum.'  This  institution 
i«  open  to  i  persons  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  : 
the  present  pupds  are  from  various  counties  in  the  west 
(•f  England.  In  consei^uence  of  a  great  augmentation  of 
tbe  fands  by  two  legacies  which  were  left  to  the  institution 
in  tbe  years  1829  and  1830,  an  aet  of  incorporation  was  ob- 
tained in  1632;  it  having  been  considered  by  the  trustees 
in  whom  ilie  above-mentioned  legacies  were  vested,  that 
thus  phieed  '  under  the  protection  of  legislative  control."  the 
permanence  of  the  asylum  would  be  seeurad«  and  its  useful- 
ness extended.  A  new  building  is  abont  to  be  erected 
.n  the  Gothic  stylo  of  arehitpcttjrr,  of  whi-h  it  is  intended 
that  a  chapel  shall  form  a  prominent  Icaiure.  About 
an  acre  and  a  half  of  pround,  eh;:ibly  silnatcd,  has  been 
purchased  for  the  purpoises  of  the  proposed  edifice,  in  which 
uccommodattons  are  to  be  proviaed  for  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred pupils.  The  trades  wliidt  have  been  hitherto  intn- 
dueed  ai«  these  winch  are  poiraed  in  other  asyhims  for 
the  blind;  and  the  pupils  remain  nnder  instruction  until 
they  are  qualified  to  su])port  ihemsrlves  bv  their  labour. 

With  the  itureased  prosperity  of  this  asyUini  the  eoin- 
raitlee  have  resolved  t*)  increase  its  usefulness.  Having 
meditated  tbe  immediate  mtnxluc-tion  of  plans  for  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  the  bUnd.  they  mention  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  the  mafhematies.  as  sciences  whieh 
are  found  to  be  accessible  to  tliem.  and  particiilarlv  in 
viting  in  some  instances.  It  appears  tititt  ii»  etlecting  the 
improvement  of  the  jjupils  of  this  asylum,  oral  instruction 
IS  chieHy  to  be  depended  upon,  with  doubtless  all  the  help 
vhich  models  and  raised  diagrams  can  supply;  tbe  means 
uf  impaning  the  leqniaiteknowledge  of  reading  and  writing, 
aa  a  foundation  fbr  mora  important  acouisitions,  and  as  ren- 
ilering  the  Wind  in  great  measure  inilependent  of  masters, 
were  not  sufficiently  evident  to  the  committee  at  the  tiirie 
\%'hen  il.t'  i:ii[<riivements  in  the  sy.stcro  were  leiolTWI  upilli. 
thnugh  iti  ilititr  report  (1834)  the  committee  aprBMMn- 
Kume  hopes  that  on  these  important  subjeeta  *  some  method, 
eombining  distinctness  with  simplicity  and  cheapness,  will 
in  time  be  discovered.'  How  soon  these  hopes  were  to  be- 
.  Dine,  to  a  certain  e.xtont  n  alizetl.  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing notice  which  appeared  m  the  'Bristol  Mirror'  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year  (16.15).  'In  our  city 
tbe  blind  are  now  taught  to  read  with  the  most  simple  cha- 
iSBtm  that  can  be  invented,  and  with  great  facility.  The 
complete  success  of  the  experiment  has  been  w  itneasedat 
the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  at  sarious  other  places, 
where  lectures  have  been  given  explanatory  of  tlio  sy.-tein. 
The  characters  are  employed  not  only  for  reading  but  like- 
wise for  writing,  arithmetic,  and  music ;  and  they  ore  so 
simple,  that  to  any  book  for  tbe  blind,  not  mote  than  half 
the  number  of  types  are  required  that  are  necessary  to  print 
the  same  for  those  who  are  blesse^l  -v-Tb  siL'ht  '  SI  r  idd  the 
event  prove  a*  sucecsKful  as  is  inliuialeil  m  ine  above  an- 
nouncement, aijii  Mi  ;:it.'at  a  barrier  to  the  improvement  of 
the  blind  be  removed,  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  ditt'erent 
institutions  should  unite  their  exertions,  and  set  apart  a 
common  fund  m  ioppiy  their  pupib,  as  weU  as  other  blind 
l>eraona,  with  so  powerfbl  an  anxllinry  to  their  progress  in 

knowledge.  In  ri].Iy  tr  rur  inquiries  respectin;;  this  in- 
vention, we  iiATsj  a»cert*uied  that  the  characters  emplo)e(l 
art  -.t.j?i  lijraphic,  and  that  they  are  produced  in  rehef  cn 
a  paper  liimilar  to  Gall's.  The  alphabet  is  composed  of 
thirteen  simple  characters,  and  thirteen  fonned  mm  tbe 
foota  of  these  with  a  cratcheUhead  to  cich.  Them  are  ten 
donUe  letters  from  the  same  rootf,  distinguished  also  by 
the  crotchet-hcafl :  these  also  represent  the  nine  figures  and 
till!  cypher,  whether  used  as  numerals  or  oidinals.  In  all 
ihirty-iut  efaaiaeten  are  emplofed.  The  ndvantagas  «!• 


tendlnp:  the  r.se  of  stenographic  chararlcrs  seem  to  be  in 
the  saving  of  types,  paper,  and  labour,  thus  materially 
diminishing  the  cost  of  books  for  tl»  blind.  The  disadvan- 
tages attending  tbe  system  we  are  speaking  of  appear  to 
consist  chiefly  in  the  confusion  which  the  learner  must  fbe 
in  having  but  one  charaeter  employed  in  aeiTaral  oflloMi  as 
in  the  double  letters,  numerals,  and  oiditmla.  and  in  the 
necessity  that  every  person  should  be  a  stenographist  who 
communicates  with  the  blind  by  writinir!  These  difRculties 
are  not  very  great  f!>r  persons  to  ov>  r  uin  who  liave  never 
been  accustomed  to  a  written  language.  The  friends  and 
correspondents  of  the  blind  may  readily  avail  themselves  of 
the  simple  atmmgimpbywhieh  Mz.  Lucas,  of  Castle  Street. 
Bristol,  naa  invented.  The  blind  may  employ  t >  i)es  to «om  • 
nninicate  wirh  their  friends;  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  a 
substitute  for  relief  letters,  for  all  occa.sions  whore  greui  per- 
manency is  not  requisite,  may  be  found  in  characters  boldly 
written  with  viscid  ink  on  common  wntin^  paper  and  sanded 
while  wet 

The  manner  in  wliich  tbe  characters  of  Mr.  Lucas  ara 
employed  maybe  seen  in  the  following  commencement  oif 
St.  Jolin  s  Gi^pel,  only  that  we  ^ive  the  extract  in  Roman 
letters  instead  of  using  the  steougrapbtc  characters. 

t  gospl  b  St  jon,  chap :  I. 
in  t  bgiiii  ws  t  wrd  a  t  w  ws  w  ^z,  a  t  w  ws  <j.  t  sam  ws  n 
t  beini  w  g.  1  thins  wr  mad  b  hm,  a  wo  hm  ws  ot  athin 
maathtwsmad.  inhmwalifntl  wetlitf  mn. 

Tt  will  be  observed  that  the  rci>etition  of  numerous  letters 
is  avoided ;  particles  are  represented  in  most  instances  by 
their  initial  letter,  and  when  a  word,  having  been  once  men- 
tioned, recnn  immediatelyi  or  ftequently,  it  is  represenied 
by  its  initial  letter  iIm. 

The  'School  for  the  Indigent  Blind"  in  Lundon  was  esta- 
blished in  1799  by  four  gentlemen  of  the  metropolis,  Messrs. 
Ware,  Hosanquet,  Boddington,  and  Iloulston.  At  first  the 
pupiis  were  few,  and  it  did  not  attract  any  extraordinary 
share  of  public  attention.  AbOttt  eleven  years  after  its 
formation,  the  painnage  of  the  public  enablad  the  nuuiB. 
gerstotakeenuaseapiot  offtechold  ground  in  St.  Gecrga's 
Fields,  opposite  to  the  cnJ  of  Hrr  it  S  im-y  Street,  where 
i  suitable  buildings  were  erected,  wuhiii  \uiich  the  insiuu- 
tion  is  still  carried  on.  An  act  of  parliament  was  obtained 
in  1  ^2rt,  which  invests  the  committcu  with  ail  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  oofporation,  and  they  then  purchased 
the  iiceehehl  of  the  pwind  on  which  the  buildiu|^  liad  been 
erected.  Thoe  bondings  having  been  Ibund  msofllnent 
for  the  jmrjwses  of  tlie  establishment,  the  committee  have 
lately  purchased  an  arijoining  plot  of  ground,  upon  wiiich 
a  new  and  enlarged  building  is  now  bein^^  creeled  Li  1800 
there  were  only  fifteen  persons  in  the  asylum :  the  present 
number  of  inmates  is  112,  flfty-ftve  males*  and  fif\y-sevan 
females.  During  thirty-three  years  18$  persons  have  been 
returned  to  their  families  enabled  to  provide  cither  wholly 
or  partially -for  their  support.  The  inmates  are  'clothed, 
boarded,  lodged,  and  instructed.'  It  is  unduraltMd  that  the 
number  of  persons  taken  into  this  a>ylum  is  about  to  be 
augment^  and  that  lUO  of  each  sex  will  eventually  be 
admitted.  The  funds  of  the  charity  are  ample.  The  re. 
ceipts  have  seldom  exceeded  the  expenditure.  In  addition 
to  its  annual  subscriptions,  donations,  and  legacies,  it  pos- 
sesses a  funded  capital  amouiUiiij^  lo  about  00,000/.  besides 
other  ava  luble  properly.  The  articles  manufactured  by 
the  females  are,  for  sale,  fine  and  coarse  thread,  window- 
sash-line,  and  clothes-Une.  fine  basket-work,  ladies'  work- 
bags,  and i^er  omnmenlal  works  in  knitting  and  netting; 
for  consumption  by  the  pupils,  knitted  stockings,  bousebdd 
linen,  and  bwly  linen.  The  occupations  of  the  males  are 
makin}^  shoes,  hamiiLrs,  tcker-baskels,  cradles,  rope-mata, 
fine  mats,  and  rugs  lor  Itearths  and  carriages.  These  articles 
are  sold  at  the  institttlient  and  it  is  said  that  the  wmdow. 
sash-line  is  highly  appRmd  of  by  builders  of  tbe  first  emi- 
nence. The  sale  of  articles  manufhetured  during  tbe  year 
]S3'2  pro<lueed  'Some  of  the  pupils  are  alsn  in- 

structed in  music,  and  are  qualified- for  the  situation  uf  au 
organist  in  any  church  or  cha|>el,  and  they  are  also  in- 
structed in  reading  and  wnting.  (See  Accouni  qf  the 
School  for  th«  Irutigent  Blind  /or  the  year  1S32.)  The 
infonnation  which  we  have  coUeeted  leanecting  this  insti- 
tution ia  chiellv  derived  flmn  the  pnbuoatian  above  te- 
fcrrcd  to.  Little  is  said  in  th&t  publication  on  the  suK 
joct  of  uitclleclual  etlucalion,  and  tliat  little  cannot  lie  satis- 
GutoTV  totbow  who  know  how  enpabte  the  1  •md  are  of  • 
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oiga  dep«e  of  mMital  cuUivntion.  Tb«  truth  ia  thnt  the 
incUtntion  is  «n1y  a  whool  of  indttfitrv — ^that  Mfven  or  ei>.Mtt 
hour;  daily  are  devotcil  to  manual  labour,  and  that  tlif 
itnproveinenl  of  ihc  mind  is  only  attended  to  b«twpi!n 
working  hours  ;ui((  at  iik-hIs.  The  pupils  arc  most  care- 
fbUy  instructed  in  tho  principles  of  the  Cbfistian  religion, 
•nd  the  dttplain  to  the  institatkm  «tl8iid«  tIu«o  times  at 
dwiMstin  «vitytijMkfiir  tbst  paifOM.  AnattMnjit  hu 
been  made  to  teseh  reading  and  «ritiiM(«  Imt  Ina  be«n  in  a 
Ijrt^nt  (lefjree  aliandoned,  rrcm  the  iinwillin^ess  of  the  pupils 
to  receive  instruction..  In  Gall  •*  'Origin  and  Progress  of 
Liteniture  for  the  Blind,'  a  work  replete  with  curious  iiivcsti- 
{{ation  and  interesting  details,  a  report  m  given  of  the  intro- 
duction of  i1m  art*  of  nadiiiK  and  writing  into  the  London 
'Asylum  in  Jnne.  1891 ;  flrom  which  report  it  appears  that 
these  arts  were  commenced  under  the  most  promisin;^  aus- 
pices, and  it  is  rortainly  matter  of  reirrct  that  with  ample 
funds,  and  every  ntht-r  auxiliary,  these  bram-hes  of  luiitruclioii 
have  not  been  continued.  We  extract  from  Mr.  Gall's  report 
Rome  details  sbowing  the  luoeess  and  also  the  peculiar 
ditlienlties  attending  <he experiment :— '  The  pupils  in  your 
institution  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  raport,  be  divided 
into  two  classed ;  viz.  those  who  could  read  before  they  lost 
tlifir  sight,  and  those  who  have  been  blind  from  tlicir  in- 
fancy, or  who  have  ne%'er  been  arfjuauited  with  letters. 
In  teaohin*^  those  who  liad  ]>roviou>ly  some  knowledge  of 
raadingt  the  nature  of  the  alphabet  was  first  explained  to 
them,  and  its  near  approximation  in  tana  and  principle  to 
the  common  Roman  alphabet  was  pointed  out.  They  were 
then  made  to  feel  the  letters  in  their  order,  which  they 
learned  to  distin^'uish  nnd  name  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
first  pupil  who  wus  trted  on  the  boys'  side  of  the  institution 
mastered  the  alphabet  in  fifteen  minutes;  and  the  first 
who  ma  tried  on  the  girla'  side  mastered  it  in  ten.  This 
last  po|ttl  during  her  lint  leieam,  vhieh  did  not  exceed  sn 
hour  and  a  quarter,  learned  both  to  read  and  to  write.  And 
so  perfectly  was  this  done  that,  on  the  same  afteniooii, 
she,  witho\it  assistance,  and  whde  alone,  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
youn;;  lady,  the  daughter  of  one  of  your  committee,  who 
had  been  present  yduring  her  first  lesson.  This  letter  eould 
be  easily  mad  hj  the  writer  herKlf,  and  was  alsw  tttf  eaailT 
deciphered  by  the  person  to  Krhom  it  was  sent,  although 
previously  unacquainted  with  the  alphabet. 

•  In  teaching  toose  who  had  prevunisly  been  unaequaintcl 
with  reading,  the  process  was  i  f  oovirse  mnrc  tedious,  and  of 
a  different  kind.  The  difHcnltics  which  congregate  around 
an  adult  in  beginning  t9  learn  to  read  are  more  numerous 
than  is  generally  supposed;  and  with  the  blind  adult  who 
has  never  «mit  the  manner  by  which  the  art  of  reading  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  an  aljilnibet,  this  must  more  cs- 
pecislly  be  the  case.  One  of  your  piipi[T>  (No.  lOl)  ' 
thousrht  thnt  the  wonl  "  w-i-1-1"  as  she  feit  it,  should  be 
pronounced  "  all ;"  that  "  v-c-r-y"  should  be  "  thy  ;  "  and 
that  a-n-y"  should  bo  "my".  Another  (No.  112)  ((juld 
not  comprehend  how  the  sane  letters  sbouhl  not  always 
be  the  »ign  of  the  same  word,  in  whatever  order  they 
were  placed.  When  it  was  explained  th  ■'  t;i<  chaiMcters  in 
tho  alphabet  were  but  tho  sifjns  of  certain  sounds*,  and  that 
the  letters  b  a-d,  which  indicated  the  word  "  bad,"  and  which 
she  had^ust  before  read*  wtml4  make  ouite  another  word, 
and  indieate  an  entirely  difiHeat  souna  if  transposed  into 
•  d-a-b,'  she  expressed  some  surprise,  and  endeavoured  to 
comprehend  it.  When  asked  what  sound  she  thought 
would  be  like«t  the  rapid  pronunciation  of  tlie  letters  d-a-b, 
she  considered  for  a  little,  aud  then  ^.aid  that  shts  thought 
ii  might  be  the  word  "  stick. '  Being  able  to  read  all  the 
letters,  her  hand  was  put  for  the  first  time  upon  the  word 

Adam,**  and  she  was  asked  what  word  she  thought  diese 
letters  wnnld  make?  She  accurately  read  and  repeated  ntl 
tlie  letters  in  tiieir  order,  and  after  considering  a  while  said 
ahf  tliouirht  thev  uonld  ninko  the  word  "book.  "  The.  U  tters 
f  r-o-m  slie  thought  should  be  "the,"  and  in  many  similar 
instances  showed  how  erroneous  were  her  previous  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  the  art  of  reading.  Tbia  giri  has,  however» 
already  acquired  a  prptty  good  idea  of  the  posms  of  the 
letters,  and  i>'ads  lier  first  book  accurately  and  WSlL* (Gairs 
Lif>vatitr'-/frr  ihe  IVmd,  pp.  I '25,  126.)  ' 

It  is  iiniHissible  iv  t  li)  reijret  that  nn  experiment  so  full 
of  interest,  which  could  not  have  been  earned  forward  with- 
out eliciting  some  new  and  ctirious  resulta,  ehouM  have 
hem  diseontinned.  The  asyliun  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing is  too  confined  in  ita  operations,  especially  when  we 
consider  its  wealth,  its  situation  in  tho  mctropohii  of  our 
countrv,  and  its  consequent  means  of  diflusing  knowledge 


among  a  aolttaiy  portion  of  our  feUovohoingi,  «f  avudiqi 

f<nlh  intelligenDe  of  its  suoeessful  experienee  to  ddwr  eooh 

tries,  and  of  becoming  a  guide  and  model  for  our  own  pro- 
vinciai  institutions.  The  committ«e  are  empowere<i  by 
their  charter,  as  well  as  by  tlie  b\e-lavvs  of  the  rlianty,  to 
'  lomi  regulations  for  the  internal  icanagemeot  of  the  cor- 
poration,  and  for  the  instruction  and  noral  disnpliae  of  tb« 

Ettptts,*  and  it  ia  to  h»  hoped  that  an  naUgMoned  and  a 
beral  policy  will  eauie  Aem  to  introdoee  the  branehes  of 
knowledge  which  have  been  successfiiHy  taught  elseuheie 
into  their  institution  generally,  or  that  a  school  for  tlie 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  improvement  of  the 
young  blind  will  s4X)n  become  a  part  of  their  establishment 
The  committee  must  reeeive  credit  for  the  good  feeling 
which  pervades  the  'account'  they  give  of  their  trust,  from 
tho  tone  of  which  it  is  by  ifo  means  hopeless  that  some 
ameliorations  of  the  nature  stiL'cested  may  be  brought 
ubout.  They  say  'it  is  perhaps  ditticult  to  point  out  an) 
two  situations  in  life  more  opposite  to  each  other  than  the 
condition  of  a  blind  person  with  bis  fiaeulties  benumbed  by 
sloth,  and  his  spirits  depreassd  by  the  eonseioutn^  of  bu 
infirmity,  and  that  of  the  same  individual  engaged  in  regu- 
lar employment,  and  knowing  that  he  contributes,  by  bi^ 
ilaih  occupation,  to  the  comfort  of  the  fmiiU  of  which  !  ■• 
lurtQit  a  part.'  This  contrast  might  l>  j  i  i  '.leil,  and  the 
same  person  might  be  viewed  unitistrm  ied,  devoid  of  intel- 
ligence, without  a  mjr  of  the  brighter  kinds  of  knowledge 
enlightening  Ms  mind ;  shiouded  not  only  in  physical  darit> 
ne«s,  but  also  in  iuiiorance  of  the  ordinary  law  s  of  nature— 
the  constitution  ot  man  — the  manifold  arts  and  inventioci 
of  civilized  life:  and  a^jain,  he  mij^ht  Ik?  s*'en  liifjlily  ciilt.- 
vated,  in  the  possession  of  a  eertuin  amount  of  know  levige, 
exercising  those  mental  powers  which  he  enjoys  in  common 
with  his  fellow  men*  tus  well^toted  mind  visible  in  tbe 
animated  expresrion  of  hn  Ibaluret,  and  his  vden  adtnoa^ 
Icdgint;  in  eloquent  language  his  participation  in  the  lofljr 
views  of  the  phdosopher  and  thn  Christian. 

Tbe  blind  are  inquisitive  on  all  subjects,  and  thcv  will 
acquire  knowledge  if  it  be  made  accessible  to  them,  lo 
company  with  an  educated  blind  person,  it'  is  eommon  ts 
forget  bis  infirmity,  so  loth  is  he  to  alkm  eonveraaiion  is 
relax,  and  so  apposite  are  his  altuskins  to  subjects  upon 
which  it  would  at  fir  t  -eem  tliat  vision  onU  could  li  .v 
afforded  him  infbi luaLu!!.  In  some  cases  nilectation  luui 
lead  to  sucli  lUsphiy,  but  we  can  testify  that  such  an  affierta- 
tion  IS  not  displeasing  to  the  hearers,  who  cannot  but  cos- 
aider  by  what  a  oost  of  attention  and  by  what  intncate 
mental  operations  sneh  ideas  have  bean  anqnirod.  But 
ifiueh  must  be  direetly  eommunicated  ;  and  in  tbe  abseoee 
of  iKMiks,  lectures  on  scieiUine  subjects,  and  constant  inter- 
cour!»e  with  educated  persons,  will  perliap*  assist  more  than 
any  Other  expedient  m  lurnisbing  the  inquiring  blind  man 
With  the  knowledge  which  he  desires.  '  He  could  never  of 
himteir  have  fbund  out  thnt  there  arc  such  bodies  as  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  stars ;  but  he  may  be  informed  of  all  the  noble 
discoveries  of  astronomers,  about  their  motions,  and  the  laws 
of  nature  by  w  iucli  they  are  regulated.'    (Reid's  ihquiry.) 

The  '  Iio4>piUil  and  Scliooi  for  the  indigent  Blind '  of  Nor- 
wich was  originally  established  in  the  year  1805,  first  for  thit 
city,  and  subsequently  (as  tbe  condition  of  reoeivinK  s 
donation)  for  the  county  of  Norfolk  also ;  but  its  doors  hart 
been  opened  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  since  tbe  year 
1819.  The  blind  in  the  more  elevated  sphere  of  society 
appear  not  unfrequently  to  have  lieen  the  first  benefactors  of 
their  tnore  indigent  brethren.  Mr.  Tawell,  a  blind  geutlemso 
residing  HI  Nor\\  ich,  tlrst  called  the  attention  of  that  city  and 
ita  neighboiubood  to  the  wanta  of  the  bUud.  and  with  a  ma- 
niAeenee  eommensmaie  with  Us  teal,  he  pordiaaed  *  a 
and  commodious  house,  with  an  adjoining  parden  of  tlinr 
acres  in  extent,'  wliich  he  oflered  as  tho  basis  of  the  itistitu 
tion.  ;\.  similar  exaiaplc  uf  liberality  has  been  manile«t«l 
in  the  outset  of  an  establishment  tor  tiie  bitiul  at  BosUin. 
Massachusetts.  [Sec  Boston.]  In  May,  1833,  Colonel  Vet- 
kins  gave  his  mansion,  land,  buildiogs,  &c.,  valued  at  30,MI 
dollan,  as  a  permanent  institution  for  the  Uind  at  Bortee. 
To  this  t'ift  a  condition  was  w  isely  annexed,  that  50. C" 
dollars  should  be  raised  as  a  fund  for  the  uisitUutiun  bcia.'c 
the  1st  of  .lune,  in  onier  that  it  miKht  rest  on  a  permanent 
foundation.  Considerable  e^certiuns  were  forthwith  made, 
especially  by  the  ladies  of  Boston ;  the  money  was  laM 
within  tho  appointod  time^  the  pupils  ««M  iMMWsd  inm 
tlwfr  fimner  doorieile  in  the  fbllowing  December,  and  theis 
appears  to  be  every  pros^pect  that  the  inttjUliWIt  nnte 
Dr.  Howe  8  caro.  will  become  higbtv  usefu' 
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The  plan  of  the  Norwich  A»;lilm  was  to  unite  a  school  for 
the  yoaofr  with  an  hospital  for  the  ai^.   It  desi^rnetl  to 

a.-lniit  iIk'  vounp  pupils  tf  the  ape  oftu  elve  years,  and  to  keep 
thero  in  the  ^chuui  ull  they  should  have  attained  a  itutti- 
cieot  knowledge  of  some  trade,  as  far  as  this  could  be  ac- 
eomfilished  within  three  y*u*,  hut  under  no  contiderfttioQ  to 
keep  them  lonp^r  than  uiat  time:  lome  however  have  been 
kept  longer.  With  respect  to  the  a^rcd,  Iho  rules  express 
that  none  shall  bo  admitted  who  have  not  attainoil  the  a:;e 
iif  sixty-five  years.  It  app4^ar»  from  tlio  liiTount  of  (lie 
instituiion  published  up  to  the  end  of  1 633,  that  from  tiie 
Mtabli»hmcnt  of  the  instituiioa  to  that  date,  153  pupils  had 
been  admitted  and  48  aged  penons:  77  had  bc«Q  di»- 
.■fhars:ed  qualified  to  work  Ibr  tbemaelTes;  12  bad  proved 
inraiialilc  of  instruction i  4  had  left  the  a-sylii-n  "i  ihout 
leave,  U  had  been  (Hscharged  for  irregulariiy.  and  Ifi  at 
their  own  request :  -i  i  harl  diefl,  and  36  remained  on  the 
books.  The  expenses  seem  to  have  amaged  about  tlOU/. 
per  annum,  and  the  income  about  eqattlkd  the  expenditure. 

We  looked  eomeitly  through  the  amount  of  the  Norwich 
Aavlnm  published  in  1819,  to  Und  some  rale  relating  to 
the  inteUeotual  eduoiitioti  of  thn  pupils,  but  none  appears. 
In  iinsiver  to  our  inquiries,  wn  have  to  state  tl;at  the 
sol;  occupation  of  the  pupils  i>  manual  labour,  with  the 
following  exceptuHu:— 'the  pupils  are  taught  paalmody; 
tbey  ting  in  parts,  and  many  of  thorn  jUty  on  instruments : 
tbey  perform  of  an  evening  fat  the  amusement  of  the  pa- 
tientii,  and  also  to  visitorx.  Some  of  the  blind  form  the 
choir  of  a  iieivrhUi 'Uriuf;  pivrisli  fluirch.  The  secretary  reads 
rooming  und  weuing  prayers,  niul  every  evening  reads  ; 
Rloud  portions  of  the  Bible  and  of  history,  for  instance,  the  i 
History  of  England.  The  principles  of  such  an  institution 
cannotbeoomaMnded;they  tend  practically  toincaleatathat  I 
we  live  only  to  pnidure  the  niean^  of  supplyin*''  onr  animal 
wants.  The  manual  labour  scliools  of  the  United  States  may  I 
teach  tile  direetiirs  of  sueh  estabh^llments  a  very  useful 
lesson.  There,  learnttig  is  a  recreation  which  follows  se- 
verer toils ;  and  surely,  in  our  own  country,  where  manual 
kbour  it  lees  valuable,  m  portion  of  time  might  be  set 
npart  far  tneoleating  thoM  dntiM  whitfli  man,  a*  «  neial 
being,  has  to  pcrfumit  and  fbr  emeiaiiig  end  improving 
his  rational  powers. 

The  as\luui  for  the  blind  at  Glastiou'  \ras  founded  by 
John  Leitch,  Esq.,  who  was  himself  partially  blind ;  he 
bequeathed  50U0^.  towards  opening  and  maintaining  the 
institution.  Nearly  eighty  blind  persons  have  been  ad- 
mitted since  it  was  opened  in  1898  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year  (183^),  and  there  arc  at  present  fifty  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  thiity  are  adult:;,  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  the  asylum.  It  depends  for  support  upon  legacies, 
donations,  and  the  sale  of  its  manufactured  productions. 
The  treasarer  of  die  asylum,  Mr.  .Alston,  -has  publiabed 
a  short  statement  of  the  employments  of  the  pupils  and 
the  inh?rnal  arrangements  of  the  a.*ylum,  from  whieh  the 
cotidcnsed  view  hi-re  izn»'n  i->  ilerned.  Tiie  alphab-t, 
spelling,  and  exercistes  on  the  string-alphabet  are  among 
toa  ftnit  auxiliaries  used  in  the  communication  of  know- 
ledg*.  Oral  instruction  is  also  an  important  feature  in 
this  part  of  tbeir  cdueation.  which  is  modified  under  tbe 
various  forms  of  lecture**,  dialoyues,  and  rateehetical  exa- 
minalionft.  The  works  jierforiue<l  by  tlic  pu])ils  of  this 
r.svluin  are  similar  to  tliose  of  others,  but  there  apfiears  to 
be  a  greater  variety  of  articles.  The  supcnntendent  pur- 
chases the  raw  material  for  the  manufactures  and  keeps  an 
aeeount  of  tbe  work  each  person  performs,  from  which  a 
statement  of  tbeir  earnings  is  made,  and  thev  are  paid 
every  RaturTay.  Tbe  male  adults  are  allowed  the  same 
rate  that  other  workmen  have  for  the  same  kinds  of  work  ; 
if  a  man  can  make  five  or  six  shillings  a  week,  he  receives 
that  sum  for  his  weekly  wages.  At  the  end  of  every  four 
weeks  a  statement  of  hus  earnings  is  made  up  from  the 
work-book,  and  whatever  ho  has  earned  over  that  sum  i« 
ptiid  to  him,  and  also  an  additional  shilling  a  wci-k  as  a 
pri  iimini  upon  W'<  industry.  If  ''n-  amount  \vhi(di  he 
ought  to  earn  bo  not  earned,  or  if  the  work  bu  bad,  no  pre- 
mium is  allowed.  At  the  monthly  settlement  some  of 
them  will  have  several  shilling!)  to  receive  in  addition  to 
theor  regular  wages  and  premiums.  Since  the  adoption  of 
tliU  regulation  il  has  been  found  that  a  marked  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  o( 
work  produced.  A  few  elderly  females  are  pla<ed  upon 
the  «ame  system ;  the\'  work  in  tbe  institution,  but  reside 
at  their  own  homes.  Females  generally,  above  the  age  of 
^hieen  imot  u>  admitted  aa  day*worlwrt ;  tbar  dine  at 


the  asylum  and  receive  regular  weekly  wacres :  their  apart- 
ments are  separated  from  those  of  the  males,  and  no  inter- 
course is  periiiittetl.  Boys  and  C'lrls  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  reside  tn  the  house,  and  in  addition  to  attend- 
ance on  their  classes,  they  are  taught  to  perform  light 
works  suitable  to  thdr  age,  till  old  enough  to  he  removed 
into  the  regular  worksbone.  Tbe  girls  and  female  adulto 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  a  matron,  who  also  has 
the  luanagenieut  of  the  sales.  Several  of  thfi  blind  men 
are  employed  in  calling  on  the  customers  of  the  asylum  to 
deliver  goods  and  to  solicit  orders.  It  i!>  common  for  adults 
who  reside  in  distont  parte  of  the  city  to  go  to  and  from 
tbdr  empbyment  wttboni  a  gtiide,  and  no  acei^aDt  has 
ever  happened  to  any  of  them. 

There  are  three  asylums  for  the  blind  in  iblin.  The 
ol'lest  of  t'lem,  Simpson's  Hospital,  was  opened  in  1781; 
It  W  IS  foimdLd  and  endowed  by  a  merchant  w  hose  name  it 
bears,  who  was  himself  subject  to  a  disorder  of  the  eyes, 
and  was  alio  «  martyr  to  the  gout  The  design  of  the  not- 
pital  is  to  provide  an  asylum  (br  blind  and  gouty  men,  the 
prcihrenee  being  given  to  those  of  good  moral  character,  who 
have  formerly  been  in  affliu-nt  ciri'umstances.  .-Vhout  fifty 
persons  partake  ut  the  benefits  of  this  charity.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1  r 99,  and  its  income  is  about  306u/.  per  annum. 

The  Kkhmond  National  Institution  for  the  Indigent 
Industriooi  Blind  is  supported  by  ^heeriptions  and  dona- 
tions; it  was  opened  in  1809;  the  inmates,  who  are  all 
indigent,  are  instructed  in  the  trades  onlinaril}  taught  to 
the  blind.  At  presiiU  the  institution  cont;uns  forty  mtwi 
and  youths,  who  are  loflL'ed,  maintained,  and  clothed  there. 

The  Molineux  Asylum  is  supported  tty  anhscriptions,  hy 
tbe  nroilto  of  a  chapel,  and  by  charity  aermoM ;  it  is  solely 
Ibr  the  leMption  n  Ibmates,  who  are  admiCted  at  all  aires. 
Those  above  fifty  hnve  here  a  permanent  8bo«le.  The 
vounger  section  of  the  esublishmcnt  are  lodged,  clothed, 
and  ltd;  und  for  a  certain  number  of  years  receive  instruc- 
tion in  those  employments  by  which  it  is  intended  that 
they  shall  earn  their  living.  iThis  asylum  was  opened  lu 
1 8 1 5.  in  tbe  manaioa  of  Sir  Cbarlea  lidineux,  Bart.  This 
family  has  been  among  Hs  moat  Uheral  bonefhelon. 

In  addition  lo  the  institutions  which  we  have  mentioned, 
two  other!*  are  in  the  course  of  being  established  in  tbn 
north  cf  EuLrland.  One  of  these  is  tlio  Yorkshire  Asvlum 
for  tbe  Blind,  which  opened  in  October  last  (1835),  at 
York.  At  the  first  election,  candidsMes  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  fifteen  onhr  were  admitted ;  and  U  is  intended 
that  the  chanty  shall  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to 
young  persons.  It-i  desijin  is  '  not  so  much  to  provide  main- 
tenance for  the  blind,  as  to  give  them  such  instruction  as 
may  help  them  to  gain  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  attention 
being  at  the  same  time  paid  to  tbeir  moral  aud  religions 
instructkm ;  tbeir  firiends  or  parishes  tb««lbre  contnbuto 
towards  their  support  whilst  they  are  in  the  institution.* 
Tho.sc  persons  only  are  admissible  who  have  lost  their  sight 
to  such  a  decree  as  to  be  able  at  most  only  to  distin'.^uish 
light  from  ilarkness— ihusc  who  hd.ve  a  capacity  for  itistruc- 
tion — those  who  are  free  from  any  dangerous  or  communi- 
cable dtseaie— and  those  who  are  free  ftom  vicioas  babito. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Vernon  Hatcoinrt.  canon  residentiary  of 
York,  is  actively  engaged  in  foi  wanlin^^  the  objects  of  this 
institution,  whicn  is  partly  supjiorted  by  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions, and  partly  by  payments  on  beh.ill  of  the  pupils. 
The  Rev.  Wdliam  Taylor,  mentioned  as  the  author  oflhe 
tangible  Euclid,  is  its  superintenrlent,  and  persons  of  expe- 
rience from  tbe  Edinburgh  Asylum  fill  the  situations  of  in- 
structor and  matron. 

The  second  new  establishment  in  progress  for  the  blind 
is  at  Manchester.  An  endowment  of  20,000.'.  xras  left  in 
the  year  1810,  for  the  pvirposc  of  supporting  an  asylum  for 
the  blind,  at  or  in  MantiiPster,  by  the  will  of  Thomas  Hen- 
sbaw,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Oldham.  Nearly  10,UOO/.  have 
been  suhacribed  by  tbe  inbabitonte  of  Ifanobcnitor  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  and  far  weci'ng  a  suitable  building,  as  no 
part  of  Mr.  Henshaw's  endowment  can  be  uppmprinfed  to 
either  of  these  purposes.  An  eliiiible  plot  ul  land  ui  the 
vicinity  of  the  Botanic  Garden  has  been  taken  by  a  com- 
mittee formed  for  effecting  the  objects  proposed,  and  there 
is  every  proapoct  of  an  institution  rising  up  worthy  of  tbe 
noble  endowment  of  its  first  Itenefactor.  At  present  nothini; 
is  known  upon  the  views  of  the  committee  as  to  what  kind 
of  education  tbe  Mind  should  i  ee.'i\\<.  Various  opinions  are 
held  by  the  subscnbera  to  the  buddiug-fund  ;  some  think  a 
mere  asylum  all  that  is  necessary  ;  others,  that  trades  should 
be  taught,  aa  at  Liverpool :  and  others  again,  that  tlieir  erlu* 
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ealiM  ■luNild  eomimlMnd,  sb  ftr  u  poatible,  all  thtt  b  ex- 
pressed in  tliat  term.  The  last  is  tite  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  uiisUuelion  of  the  blind  throughout  thi*  article. 

In  addition  to  the  systems  of  physical  educaiion  whu  h 
are  followed  in  the  asylutnsi  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the 
following  general  ol>servation3  on  the  treatment  of  the 
bliod  flnim  Dr.ffincklock»  in  Ibe  'Snejekpadia  Britannica,' 
an  to  just,  that  tbaf  cannot  ftil  to  noonmwnd  tbomwlTM 
to  all  wno  are  interested  in  the  practical  application  of  plans 
tor  their  benefit.  '  From  the  original  dawning  of  reason 
and  spirit,  ihe  parents  and  tutors  of  the  bUnd  ought  to  in- 
culcate this  maxim, — ^tbat  it  is  their  indispensable  duty  to 
excel,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  in  their  power  to  attain  a 
high  degree  of  eminence.  To  impress  this  notion  on  their 
mindf,  the  flrtt  ohjeets  pniented  to  their  obamation.  and 
the  first  metho'ls  of  improvctnent  applied  to  their  under- 
standing, ought  to  be  cai)able  of  being  comprehended  with- 
out dilltculty  by  those  internal  powers  and  external  sen>es 
which  they  possess.  Not  that  improvement  should  be  ren- 
dered quite  easy  to  them,  if  aufllt  n  plmi  were  possible ;  for 
all  difficulties  which  are  not  really  or  appMnthfiainperable 
heighten  the  charms  and  enluuice  the  value  of  thoM  acqui- 
siiiuns  which  tlicv  seem  to  retard.  But  care  i>liould  be 
taken  that  these  ditficultics  be  not  magndled  or  exaggerated 
by  imaginati^m :  since  the  blind  have  naturally  a  painful 
sense  of  their  own  incapacity,  and  eonaequently  a  stron|||  pro- 
pensity to  despondency  oontinually  working  in  their  minds. 

*  For  this  reasotx  parents  and  relations  ought  ne>'er  to  be 
too  ready  in  offering  their  assistaiKC  to  the  blind  in  any 
office  which  they  can  perform,  or  in  any  acquisition  which 
they  can  make  for  themijelveii,  whether  they  aro  prompt«»d 
by  amusement  or  necessity.  Let  a  blind  boy  be  permitted 
to  walk  through  the  neighbourhood  without  »  guide,  not 
only  though  be  ibotild  run  aome  basard,  bnteren  fliough 
he  should  huffer  Rome  pain.  If  he  have  a  raeehanical  turn, 
let  him  not  be  denied  the  use  of  edije  tool*  ;  for  it  is  better 
that  he  should  lose  a  little  bkio<l,  or  even  break  a  bone,  than 
lie  perpetually  confined  to  the  same  place,  and  thus  debi- 
litated in  his  fjnoMr  nd  dqiressed  in  his  mind.  Such  a 
being  ean  have  nn  raiplojrment  hut  that  of  feeling  his  own 
weakneaa,  and  beoomin^  his  own  tormentor ;  or  perhaps 
transferring  to  others  a  portion  of  the  malignity  and  pee- 
vishness en^ndered  by  the  natural,  adventitiou5i,-  or  una-  | 
giiiai-y  evds  ubR-.h  he  feels.  Scars,  fractures,  and  <lis]oca- 
tions  in  his  body  are  trivial  misfortunes  conipared  with 
imbeoilitjr,  timidity,  or  fretfulncss  of  mind.  Besides  the 
pevnieions  effects  of  inacti\ity  in  relaxing  tlie  nerval,  and 
wnseqnently  in  depressing  the  spirits,  nothing  can  be  mora 
[rroductivo  of  discontent,  mvy,  jeaU)i:-v,  and  every  mean 
and  nialiijnant  passion,  than  a  i);iiniiil  impression  of  de- 
pendence on  other.'*,  and  of  our  insullii  iuncy  for  our  o.vn 
iiappuiesa.  Ibis  impression,  which  even  in  its  most  im- 
proved state  will  lie  but  too  deeply  felt  hf  every  bluid  man, 
is  redoubled  by  that  utter  incapacity  of  action  superinduced 
by  the  officious  humanity  of  those  who  would  anticipate  or 
supply  all  bii  wanU,  prevent  all  his  motion**,  and  do  or  pro- 
cure cverythuit;  fur  lum  without  his  own  interposition.  It 
is  the  course  of  nature  that  blind  people,  as  well  as  others, 
should  snrrive  their  parents;  and  it  may  likewiie  happen  to 
them  to  snrritre  those  who  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  nature 
are  more  immediately  interested  in  their  happiness.  But 
when  they  come  to  be  de[)endeiit  on  the  world,  such  exi- 
gencies as  they  themselves  canimt  moL  t  will  be  but  coldly 
and  languidly  supplic^l  by  strangers.  If  their  e.vpectations 
be  high,  their  disappointments  will  be  the  more  sensible: 
tbeir  desires  will  often  be  resisted,  seldom  fully  gratified; 
and  even  when  tbeir  reqoMts  are  granted,  the  concession 
will  !-ometimes  l>o  so  ungraceful  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  c!ia- 
racler  of  kindness.  For  these  reasons,  we  repetit,  that  in 
the  training  of  a  blind  man  it  is  infinitely  better  to  direct 
than  to  supersede  his  own  exertions.  From  the  time  he 
CSn  move  and  feel,  let  him  be  taught  to  supply  his  own 
wants ;  to  dreis  and  to  feed  himself;  to  run  from  place  to 
place,  either  fhr  exercise  or  in  pmsuit  of  bis  own  amnse- 
nents  or  avocationi^. 

'  In  these  excursions,  however,  it  wdl  be  proper  for  the 
parent  or  tutor  to  superintend  his  inolions  at  a  distance, 
without  seeming  to  watch  over  him.  A  vigilance  too  ap- 
parent may  defimt  its  own  object,  and  create  in  a  mind  na- 
tunUy  jeauHM  n  luipieionof  its  originating  in  some  inte- 
i«sted  motive.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  dangers  are 
obvious  and  trreat,  tliose  who  are  intrusted  ^^  1th  the  care  of 
the  blind  will  find  it  neither  necessarv  nor  expedient  to  1 
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tbeir  jmpil  tliat  they  are  pnsent  with  bin,  and  lo  interpotn 

for  his  preservation  whenever  his  temerity  renders  it  neces- 
sary. But  objects  of  a  nature  less  noxious,  which  may  gir* 
liini  some  pain  without  any  iK-rnianenl  injury  or  mutilation, 
may  by  design  be  thrown  in  his  way,  provided  however  that 
the  design  be  industriously  concealed,  for  bis  own  expe- 
rience of  their  bad  efiects  will  provn  s  modi  mora  doqueat 
and  sennUe  caution  than  the  abstract  and  frigid  counsels 
of  any  monitor  whatever. 

*  Wlien  the  season  of  childish  amuserncnt  Las  expired, 
and  the  impetuosity  of  animal  spirits  has  abated,  the  tutor 
will  probably  observe,  in  the  whole  demeanour  of  bis  pupit, 
a  more  sensible  degwe  of  timidity  and  preeavtion,  and  bis 


activity  wUl  then  require  to  he  stimulated  rather  than  re> 
strahied.  In  this  crisis  exercise  wit)  be  Ihund  i«q;oisite  to 

preserve  health  and  facilitate  the  vital  function?  u£  well  a> 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  recreation  ;  and  of  all  kii  Is  of  exer- 
cise, riding  on  horseback  will  be  found  by  fai  ibe  most 
eligible  and  advantageous.  On  such  occasions,  x^wever. 
care  mustbetatoi  that  the  horses  employed  be  neither  ca- 
pricious or  vnnMimgeable;  for,  on  thedocili^of  the  animal 
which  be  rides  not  only  the  safety  hot  the  nmfldcncc  of 
the  blind  will  entirely  depend.  In  these  expeditions,  whe- 
ther long  or  short,  his  companion  or  attendant  ought  to  b« 
constantly  with  him ;  and  the  horse  should  be  taught  either 
to  follow  its  guide,  or  he  conducted  by  a  leading  rein.  Next 
to  this  mode  of  exercise  is  wallting.  If  the  constitution  be 
tolerably  robttst,  let  him  be  taught  to  encounter  every  ncis- 
situde  of  weather  which  the  human  constitution  can  endure 
with  impvuiity.  And  when  the  cold  is  so  intense,  or  th, 
elements  so  tempestuous,  as  to  render  air  and  e.xcrciitf 
abroad  impracticable,  there  are  methods  of  exercise  within 
doors,  which,  though  not  eoually  salutary,  arc  still  highly 
eligible.  The  dumb-bdb,  the  Mtb-ebafar,  or  spring-board, 
and  the  cotnmon  swinsr,  have  been  pirticularly  rec  jra- 
mended  for  this  purjiose;  and  as  each  affords  an  as„'ree.i;'le 
exercitation,  any  of  tbera  may  be  had  recourse  t<>  at  plea-ure.' 

The  number  of  blind  men  who  have  become  distinguished 
is  large.   Tb«  histories  of  many  of  them  will  be  found 
under  their  nasMs  in  this  work.  The  table  givin  oppoate 
has  been  drawn  from  variona  sources,  but  chiefly  flom  tbs 
}'-  <isaif  of  Dr.  Guilli'^,  on  the  In^trvcfinn  of  the  Rlind ;  from 
Ibe  /Uot^raphfj  of  ihfi  Blind,  a  I  Jmo.  volume  of  300  |M?es, 
by  .lames  Wilson,  himself  a  living  in.stance  of  the  itUei.ec- 
tuai  elforts  of  which  the  blind  are  cai>able  :  ar-l  f'luu  ihe 
first  volume  of  the  Pursuit  o/  Knowkii^e  i.  li  /■  Di^ 
eulUa  in  th«  Ijhiar|  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  In  sdidi> 
tkm  to  those  ineluoed  in  our  table,  many  others  might 
have  been  nametl  of  minor  celebrity,  who  filled  a  sphere  oi 
usefulness  in  tiic:r  day,  and  many  are  sliU  living  in  this  ar.d 
in  other  countries,  »  ho- e  perseverance  and  .success  may  teach 
a  useful  lesson  to  some  future  age.   We  cannot  forbear  to 
name  James  Holman,  who  became  blind  when  a  young  man, 
and  whose  published  travels  round  the  world  have  excited 
very  general  curiosity  and  interest.  Nor  should  we  oratt  to 
mention  Alexander  Rodenbach,  '  a  member  of  the  Bel-  an 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
actors  in  the  late  revolution,'  who  forms  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  supporu  of  the  democratic  psrty.  mA  who  *  often  nmkcs 
the  Chamber  ring  with  his  original  and  eloquent  speeches^' 
The  acquirements  and  the  Libours  of  the  individuals  in- 
cluded in  this  table  would  alone  be   suHicient  to  ^wc 
them  celebrity  even  had  they  laboured  under  no  physical 
defect.    The  knowledge  of  what  they  accomplished  may, 
in  some  measure,  enable  the  teacher  to  ascertain  what  aro 
fit  studies  for  the  blind,  and  by  showing  bim  what  has  been 
done,  to  encourage  him  in  bis  difllenit  undertaking.  Tbs 
instruction  of  persons  who  arc  under  so  much  greater  di*- 
advantages  than  onlinary  pupils  requires  more  than  ordi- 
nary patience  and  encouragrnicnt.    Tlic  ingenuity  wl.ich 
a  teacher  must  exercise  is  almost  beyond  calculation  ;  be 
requires  also  knowiodgo  nf  n  high  degree,  especially  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  under  this  neouliar  aflltction. 
In  every  country  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  normal 
school,  where  tcael-.ers  may  be  trained  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind.    A  simple  way  of  effecting  such  a  purpos« 
would  be  for  the  government  to  allow  to  one  establishment, 
which  shall  first  be  asi^crtained  to  be  a  superior  one  in  its 
management  and  results,  such  an  annual  grsnt  of  money 
as  shall  enable  it  to  retain  several  young  men  as  assistant- 
teachers,  who  shall  be  ready  to  supply  vacancies  which 
occur,  and  to  take  charge  of  ncwly-establishcd  institution*. 
I  his  kind  of  assistance  would,  perhaps,  he  the  most  valuable 
 ^  ^  gonmamt  «oold  nfind.  It 
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OMoliu  (lived  in  tlu  etnt 

Di<l*mua 

humm 

Aehncd  Bn  8oU«ns 

f!-  ury  tbr  Miortre) 
Sit  Jolin  UoKtT 
NicaiM  of  Maliac* 


Alia 


313 

vm 


3U 


UiUguirt  ul  Uarcaiu 

JoliD  Pernaad  , 
P«Hltaoiu 
UMuie 


Ncthcrianili 
(  Uni^,  NelliiiT' 
'  (  Uoda 

Rru«aa,4ilto  . 

'  \  Tcoaa 

j  nKarndarr.  Wiir- 
'  I  t«ab«ry 


)i«can>«  blind 
A I  five  )-<•«• 
3M   At  fiva  VMr* 

la  jvoMi 
1099  AttkTMyMia 
Bora  bUad 

1402 

li93  AtthlMjmn 
iBMilrjrmlk 

At  Ihreo  yrara 

1505   At  Uircc  montlu    Tiwi'lci^-y  and  morali. 


Philosophy,  ceom.  and 
Pluluiopliy  and  dirini^. 
Ktwlorw.  miuHh  ami  thai 
PhilaMplqr  aad  ipmatqr 
l^a•lly. 

hwMy  •  •  • 
BMrttyaadhiilary  .  . 
Lftwaoddhriaiif. 

U  Mfe.  ontoiy.  Iteiilm 

Utilotopliy  ami 


fInnliMta  iHBlli. 


HmMB  Tofmdu* 

lolin  Paul  L^iouBo* 
ftajidacttt  SaUuaat  < 


•  German' 
•1  vi 


lauy  • 
all.  UuiL  Pro- 

CM 

Milan 


} 

lua 


U87  ||nbi|»j^oiun 

At  17  yean  .  . 
vm  Atciifatycnn  . 


PUili»v.pli 
i>u«try,  " 


aD(l  luolicia* 


Llimliin      .  . 

I'xiuliu^  aitit  literalure  , 
Onek  Uu.  maihamal..  Ic  una. 


Praneiiia 
i'nnper  Fafmiil 
Olaitda  Coaien 
H'lurcliroa  d« 
Nichi>la«  Sandmon 
Dr.  .Mum 
Or.  HU'elUock 
M.  PfeM 
M.  WciM<<abiwrf 
M.  Hulirr 
John  rSonrlli 
John  Gaabaaina 


MatfiD  ClwhMB 

Francis  Potter         .  . 

  Cariillii 

Nich.>l»»  lUcuii,  LL.D 

Auua  WilltaOM 

l^<tinaril  Ealer  .  . 

H  ' \ .  John  Troiighloa  • 

< ''Mf>ar  Crutubhurn  . 

M  utiui  Pi««t'nti 

Drnta  llamMOD  (Banl)  . 

MMlMMMMlk  Soilgnaa 

faka  fHaatejr  . 

  Parry  (\\\-U\i  Ilarpor) 

K(l»,ir'l  Rtufiiim  . 
Jubu  MetcalfCUiiiwl  Jack)  . 
Joliar- 


Marseillet  .  , 
Home      .    .  . 

Itmbrun,  llanpKiiy 
Gnmoble  . 
Yorkihif*    .  . 
KitkaUy.  SeoiL 
Anoau,  diuo 
Cobaw 

MaaalMln«  Otr. 

OeDeva 

VnlUrra  , 
Vwoaa 
Warwick  . 
Luudaa      .  . 
Naobs 

l.oadoa     ,  . 
Walr« 

Hade.  SwiUerU. 


1627 


lfi61 


171*  Alalw 


ICSl 

\m 

XTii 

vm 


1C»3 

1791 


IG-  17M 


1310 
ITOO 
1707 


CornlTY 

SilmU 
Venice 
Irrlalid 


.  1«S7 

1698 

 JB  •  • 

Looiioa  .  1718* 

Wttlea 

Li««r(>iiul  .      .  1756 

Kaare*bato«fh  .  1717 

"•~^-*  .  17V 


1678 
1789 

!57l» 

ir.-'a 

1783 

m\ 

ItUl 

iSIM 

17H 

1814 
1W8 


In  yuath  .  . 
At  IS  monthi  oM 
Al  three  yciri  . 
At  ais  oioDtlu  . 

AtM«My«an  . 

At  17  yeari 
AttMCUt)  i!u.  . 

At  nremy  do. 

At  tm  M.    .  . 

BomUiBd  .  . 

BwaaiaUtaid  . 

Burn  Miail  .  . 

At  nine  yeart  . 

Al  M  )•-■.!:*  , 
At  ^9  jeaira  . 

At  four  y«an  . 
At  thrw"  year*  . 
Korn  \A\n'\  ,  , 
At  tliiM  y«ai»  . 
AttMjnmn 
AttmywM 
la  iafitney 
At  19  yran  . 
At  tin  years 


MyitlM  .... 

Law  

Mxlidnr,  mattMBaL,  pbyfici. 
Iliitory  .... 
Matlientaticii.  aatnmoniy.  Ice. 
Music,  math.,  nat  pliilo»>phy. 
Poetiy,  ilivioilyi  mit>lc<  lie.  . 
Poetry  .  .  ,  .  # 
Geogranhy  ,      .  . 

Natuiiilut    •      •      •  • 

l'.])lut. 
S^OluloT. 

Miule 


KevOTl  Tteatiiei. 
^■■IfwiaQ  ^i>rfFtirt*f  ' 

Riitoctcal  aad  pMtieal  Dielioaarr 

Idea  del  Icmplo  <MlAfillHli^ 

Do  Miuicl. 

Reom.  Throreme  ;    on  Fortidcl^ 

tlijn«:  Th*'ory  nf  rijlifts,  &c. 
S|iiril.i;Ll  I'lK-'.r),  .\r 
t'oinmeiitary  fin  l.awi,  3rol9.  lojia 
Ua  the  Art  of  |iT<*lon||ta(  1 " 
Ilialory  of  Dauphluy,  ta. 
Treatiae  of  A^-jrhra. 

Poanu,  Sarmooa.  lit. 
fkMMw<«al«it*a> 


ip.  aadpttAina.) 
attd  oanCa 


XMlMUky  tbaohf  aad  falsyi^ 
IffariW. 

Law. 

IVieliy  .... 
Mathcmatict  aii  t  j^tr'numy  . 

Theoloiy      .       .       .  , 

Mu<i<:  i  ruTii'  .>ji.l  prrliKai.} 

Ditto  ilillu, 

Mttaic  (^|<rr<>rq>i!r.) 

JIaaic  writing,  itc 

Miuie  (cu«D|k  and  |<«Hbnn.)  . 

Ditto  diUo. 

I'uetiy.  poliUca     .      .  . 

Koadrmmeftt,  eoauaotar,  tea. 


•rthalfaiMI. 


Mitcellanies. in  Prii«o  ^n■■i  V 
ElrnMBtaof  AlRcbra.  and  variuiu 


Oiata(lM(J«|ihlha.Ziaui.ft«.> 
LattHslaWaildaitaa,  a 


Joha  KaT 

 Nelioa  . 

fokn  Maton  . 
Mr  Joha  Ptoldiac 
DarUM'lta^ 


Oiuaow  . 

New  York 

l.«iiii)iin 

Wntmioatvr 


m 

1608 
17M 


1909  At  trn  yeati 

At  t«entv 
1674    At  f..rty  f.>:.r 
ITSU   FruTi  youtit 
UM  Ataa«Mrl)r*fl* 


Mrchanirf. 

(ircek  and  Latin  ctaiaici. 
Poetry 

Police  magiitrala  . 

•tkaite 


Vknirtern  C<>inmunic»tiuni  to  M;in 
cbartar  Siociely;  Thitty-sii  >j 
MklHtoB'sJoanal. 


Paradtiv  Ln»t  i\c. 
Univcraal  Ueiitor,  Stc, 


t  he  wTotB  on  MatHfailirlw . 
«•  Fa«an  pubUM  kit  w«ka  after  IM 


troukl  thus  «uim  iba  tniniiig  of  penaiu  to  continue  and 
rM>rfeet  an  ut  wisieb  bu  been  Kept  in  •  etate  of  infancy 

■     the  want  of  such  a  provision. 

'rht>  addition  of  deafness  to  blindness  seums  almost  to 
.hilt  out  a  human  bein;;  from  the  e.\lerii;il  world.  It  is 
littieult  to  conceive  bow  the  mind  of  a  person  who  is  deaf, 
lutnb.  and  blind  can  be  occupied — much  more  difScult  to 
lei^ida  bow  it  can  be  improved  and  educated.  The  caae  of 
fames  Mitchell  ban  been  made  known  to  the  public  by 
Duff'ild  Stewart.  Mr.  Wardrnp.  and  Dr.  Spurzheim.  He 
•ec-eivcd  no  education,  extept  that  which  was  force<l  upon 
lim  ;  his  friends  made  no  pro<^ress  in  communicating  with 
.lira,  except  aueb  as  related  to  bis  daily  exeiciaei.And  wants. 
Hie  interoowia  thoy  mutaally  held  was  by  natural  si^ns, 
iddressed  to  his  sense  of  feeling-  When  hunfpy  he  ex- 
iressed  himself  by  carrying  hi*  hand  towards  his  mouth, 
ind  pointed  tu  tlio  ciipbuitrd  wbcri.'  the  eatables  were  kept. 
If  bis  sister  wished  to  express  satisfaction,  she  tapped  him 
jently ;  if  displeasure,  she  gave  him  a  quick  slap.  If  he 
ranted  to  go  to  bed  be  iacUned  hia  hood  aidewaids.  He 
vadily  -  interpreted  ngna,  and  lo  evinced  die  aetivity  of 
ii«  povrers.  Several  cases  of  similar  deprivations  are 
ecorde*! ;  perhaps  the  most  interestintr.  and  the  ono 
east  known  in  England,  is  that  of  Julia  Brace,  tint  deal', 
lutnb.  and  blind  American  girl,  who  resides  in  the  in- 
titution  fbr  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford.  Connecticut, 
lulia  Brace  was  aeiiad  with  typhus  fever  at  fiwr  yean  of 
:  dunn<;  the  first  week  of  ner  illness  she  became  bHnd 
.lid  ikdl".  She  retainctl  her  speech  for  about  a  year,  fre- 
|iiently  repeating  her  letters  and  spelling  the  name.4  of  her 
cquaintance,  but  she  gradually  lost  it,  and  seems  now  con- 
lemned  tu  perpetual  atlonce.  For  three  years  she  eon- 
inued  to  ntter  a  (bw  words :  one  of^1«itwas*nMdi«r/ 


At  lint  she  was  unranssions  of  her  misfortune,  and  ima* 
gined  that  a /on^  mj'Af  had  eeme  upon  the  world.  At 

length  in  passing  a  window  she  felt  the  sun  shining  warm 
upon  her  hand,  and  s.ho  made  siijns  indicating  that  sho  was 
aware  of  it.  S)ie  was  governed  by  her  mother,  by  moans 
similar  to  tlioise  employed  in  the  case  of  Mitchell ;  at  flist 
she  was  exceedingly  irritable;  but  she  at  length  beeame 
habitually  mild,  obedient,  and  affectionate.  At  nine  years  of 
age  she  was  taught  to  sew,  and  since  that  time  to  knit. 
Julia  Brace,  who  is  now  nearly  thirty  year.s  of  ago,  is  sup- 
{)orted  in  the  Hartfofd  Asylum  in  part  by  the  contributions 
of  visiters,  and  in  part  by  her  own  labonn  in  sewing  and 
knittini;.  A  laognaxe  <k  palpable  aigpis  was  early  esta- 
blished as  a  means  of  eommnnieation  with  her  ftienw ;  tihb 
has  been  much  improved  by  her  intercourse  with  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  is  now  sutlicient  for  all  ordinary  purpose*. 
It  is  obvious  that  her  only  means  of  perceiving  external  ob- 
jects are  the  smell,  the  taste,  and  the  touch.  The  touch  » 
her  chief  reliance,  and  enables  her  to  distinguish  every 
obteet  widi  which  she  has  been  famiUar,  sometimes  by  the 
aid  of  her  Hps  and  tongne.  But  her  smdl  also  is  surpria- 
ingly  acute,  and  often  enables  her  to  ascertain  facts  which 
are  Ixiyond  the  reach  of  other  persons.  Her  counlenaiu  e  as 
she  sits  at  work  exhibits  the  slri)ii<:est  evidence  of  an  Jictive 
mind  and  a  feeling  heart,  and  thoughts  and  feelings  seem 
to  flit  across  it,  like  the  clouds  in  a  summer  sky.  A  sbaae 
of  pensivenass  will  be  followed  ])y  a  ckMid  of  anxiety  m 
gloom;  a  peseeftil  look  will  p<>rhnps  sooesed;  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  smile  liirlits  up  her  countenance,  which  seetns 
to  make  one  forget  lier  un^luruiaes.  But  no  one  yet  haii 
penetrated  the  darkness  of  her  pnson-liuiise,  or  been  ablo 
to  find  aa  avenue  for  intellectual  or  moral  light. 
Tbeae  ptttienhn  are  derived  firom  two  interaating  arlidea 
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in  tlie  Amencan  Annals  o  f  Education.  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
who  visited  the  Hartford  Asyluin,  «lso  gives  some  interest- 
ins;  particulars  respectiog  Julia  Urace  i|i  tus  J^rmeis  in 
Jiorth  AmeriiM. 

Of  tUa  ttatistica  of  the  blind  we  have  no  very  accurate 
information.    Thetr  proportion  to  the  whole  population  { 
varies  from  local  cau^e^ :  iii  E^'vpi  1  in  300  are  supiwsed 
to  be  blind;  in  England  not  more  than  1  in  lOUU,  but 
this  i^ves  a  la^e  aggregate.   As  improvabla  bdsfi  they  ! 
call  for  •duflstion ;  m  labouring  under  a  serious  migiiDic 
4«fiBet  they  demand  our  sympathy  and  benevolenee.   It  . 
is  our  duly  to  support  institmiuns  for  their  fducatitm,  and. 
to  cncourago  thuse  invciu-ons  vvliicU  huvt;  been  found  in 
ati\  way  ndcquate  to  iheir  wants.    The  important  wurk  of 
Janieii  Gall  on  the  Origiti  and  Frogntt    Literature  Jor 
the  Blind  supifliw  « vast  vsiie^  of  useftil  inflximtion  on 
thio  subjeot. 

BLINDAGB  (osned  dM  BUND),  to  a  nulittty  haild- 
:.i'.r.  consisting  utoally  of  Stout  timbm,  to  SMun  troops. 

litures,  or  artillery. 

In  fortrcs-es,  when  rejjular  caseuialt-s  have  not  Ijeen  con- 
Ktructed  for  tlie  protection  of  the  aminunitioQ  and  provisions, 
or  of  the  soldiers,  while  not  eni|ilayed  in  active  duty,  co- 
vered buildings  of  a  temporary  nature  are  formed  for  those 

¥urposes  at,  or  previously  to,  the  commencement  of  a  siege, 
he  simplest  are  such  as  are  made  against  the  side  of 
some  strung  wali  within  the  place,  or,  which  is  preferable, 
against  the  revetment  of  the  counterscarp,  iii  a  dr>'  ditch,  on 
any  of  the  fronts  not  e.\posed  to  the  Are  of  the  enemy. 
These  indincd  hlindage^  consist,  when  timber  is  plentiful, 
of  thick  beams  placed  close  together,  and  leaning  against 
the  wall  so  as  to  make  with  it  an  angle  of  43  degroes,  one 
extremity  of  each  rc.rtmi;  on  a  sleeix'r  iaid  m  the  trniund  : 
in  other  cases  the  beams  are  placed  at  internals  irom  each 
other;  over  them  are  laid  horizontal  joists  rbse  together, 
and  the  whole  is  eovetod  to  the  reqoirt^  thirknmt  with 
flueines  and  sods  when  they  can  be  pnenred :  th*  entrance 
is  at  one  extremity  of  the  hllilllln^,^  Tliis  kind  of  hhnd- 
.i;,'c  is  also  constructed  to  cover  a  man  v.liile  employeil  in 
piercm;:  the  escarp  w  ail  of  a  rani;iart,  in  Older  tO  flMin  a 
breach  in  it  by  the  explosion  ut  a  imne. 

\  blindage  is  sonctimes  formed  independently  of  any 
widl,  by  planting  the  timbers  in  the  gnMind  in  inclined  po- 
sitions SO  that  their  uftper  extramities  meet  tof^her  in  a 
ridge,  by  whiih  means  the  building  re>cmhh  s  the  n^jf  nf  a 
house,  and  lUu  wiiole  is  covered  with  fu>cmes  uml  stxls. 
liut  generally  an  area  is  inclosed  by  a  w  all  made  of  strung 
palisades  planted  vertically  in  the  ground,  the  roof  being 
formed  of  timbers  dispose'!  horizontally  and  close  together, 
above  which  comes  the  be<)  of  fascines  and  earth.  For  a 
small  magaxine  the  inclosing  wall  may  consist  merely  of 
^bious  filled  with  eartli ;  the  area  being  covered  as  before. 

A  bluuia<;c  is  said  to  be  bomb-proof,  when,  from  the 
thicktiiss  ot  its  roof,  it  is  capable  of  resisting  the  shock  of 
loodetl  shelU;  and  bplinter-proof  when  merely  ca])abie  of 
securing  persons  within  it  against  the  ItagnientB  nsnlting 
from  the  e.\plosion  of  such  shells. 

Tlie  French  g:ve  the  name  of  blindaire  to  any  buudiu;; 
already  existing  in  a  fortress,  when  a  ^  il  (  a  ^f  cuvennii 
has  been  made  to  it  in  place  of  its  proper  root;  this  cover  is 
obtained  by  placing  great  girders  over  the  intwior,  and  over- 
laying them  with  joiMs  and  earth.  It  is  raoommended  that 
the  wallf,  when  not  niffictcntly  strong,  should  be  cut  down 
to  a  conveiiiei'i  }i(  i_'ht,  ,i ml  covered  as  before.  On  the  ex- 
terior of  tlie  Luuu.:i^  leaning  blindages  may  bo  formed  as 
above  do«<  vil>cd,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  exterior 
walls  is  protected  in  the  same  manner  except  at  the  in- 
tended entrances,  which  ore  generally  opporite  to  the  piers 
between  the  doom  and  windows*  where  soma  of  the  in- 
clined timbers  are  omitted :  but  oeeanonally  the  walls  and 
roof  are  merely  strenu'lhened  and  supported  by  shoars  or 
inclined  props  firmly  fixed  below  lu  the  ground,  and  above 
-estiny:  a;.'Hiiist  the  extremities  of  the  cirders.  For  these 
kinds  ol  blindages  such  buildings  should  be  selected  as  have 
their  lengths  in  tha  proha1ilaah«etion  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
to  avoid  their  being  too  much  exposed. 

To  secure  some  of  the  artillery  on  the  ramparts  of  a 
fortrea.'!,  slieU-proof  blindugeN  uri!  formed,  byplantim;  in  the 
eauU  i>trang  palisades  vertically  un  each  side  of  the  gun, 
from  the  interior  slope  of  the  parapet  to  the  extent  of  about 
eighteen  ieet  ftoro  thenoe,  across  the  turreplein  or  upper 
•nrfaee  of  the  rampart:  and  a  roof  is  made  with  timbers, 
ivIit'  Ji  hI  ^o  rover  the  <  rnhrasin  e  as  far  us  six  feet  from  its 
ipoji,  ur  Ulterior  e&trcruu)'  biiodi^tH  wre  open  to- 


wards the  rear,  and  the  guns  Are  throui'.h  the  embrasuirv 
as  usual.  It  has  also  been  recommended  to  form  the  blina- 
oge  in  the  tbicknesa  of  the  parapet  ilst-lf,  the  roof  being 
well  covered  with  Umheia,  fiuemes,  and  eoitb ;  the  inleriov 

side  should  he  open,  but  tlio  exterior  may  be  closed  by  a 
number  of  stout  timbers  placed  horizontally,  so  as  to  wake 
a  w:iii  lour  feet  thick,  throu<,'h  w'hi«li tbo «nb«Mnrea  may 

be  cut  Uku  the  poi'tholes  of  a  ship. 

In  the  attaek  of  fortresses,  when  the  trenches  of  the  b»> 
fiie;;ers  become  subject  to  a  plunging  fire  from  the  plana, 
tiiey  are  protected  by  blindages  ;  these  are  fbnaed  by  fixing 

rectangular  frames  of  timber  vertically  along  the  two  sidM 
of  the  trench,  and  placing  similar  frames  across  the  trench 
so  :us  to  rest  on  the  upper  cxtremitie«>  of  the  former;  the 
roof  frames  carry  a  layer  of  lascines,  wluch  \»  covered  with 
earth  or  raw  hides. 

Blinded  trenches  of  this  kind  ware  forlDerly  much  used 
by  the  besiegers  to  protect  their  descent  into  the  ditches  d 
fortified  towns ;  one  of  this  kind  was  executed  by  the  French 
for  that  purpose  when  thev  liesieged  Danzig  in  1813. 

BLINDNESS.    [See  Eyk  ] 

BLIND- WORM  ^zoology),  the  English  name  for  a 
species  of  the  third  subgenus  of  the  tKW^J  AnguiiUf. 
let  OrvetM  of  the  French,  and  the  genus  Anpdt  uf  Lin- 
nnuB.  This  family  have  a  bony  head,  their  teeth  and 
tongue  resemble  thaw  of  the  lizards  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Sept,  and  they  have  three  evelids :  tbey  are,  in 
short,  as  Cuvier  observes,  so  to  speak,  iScps-lisaida  vitbmt 
feeL  £See  Sbps.] 


[UmuI  id  llUiid.v(Nm.) 

Belbta  we  enter  into  a  description  of  the  reptile  whose 

name  stanfls  r<\  \h<^  \;vad  of  this  article,  it  m.-iv  not  he  unin- 
teresting to  trace  lae  steps  by  w  hich  uulun.-,  lea\  ini.'  the 
firm  ol  the  lizards,  arrives  at  that  of  tlie  snakes.  1'im.ecd- 
ing  in  the  lizards  from  Sept  to  Bipes,  from  Bioet  to  Chal- 
cidet,  and  from  CSIofeldle*  to  Ckifotes,  forms  almost  insen- 
sibly boGominc  man  mid  man  SKpantine.  she  airivea  at  the 
Anguidof  or  Staket,  which  may  oe  said  to  form  the  ren- 
necting  link  between  the  lizanls  and  the  true  serpents,  (S< , 
Skkpkmts.]  These  Ansui'Jte  are  characterized  exttrmaiiy 
by  imbricated  scales  which  cover  them  entirely.  There  arc. 
aooording  to  Cuvier,  four  subgenera ;  in  the  three  first  oi 
which  are  to  be  found,  under  the  skin,  the  rudiments  of 
some  of  the  bones  of  the  anterior  oOremities  and  of  the 
pelvis.  In  the  last  subgenus  there  is  no  vestige  of  such 
bones,  iiur  of  a  sternum  (l)reast-bi)ne). 

^\  e  will  give  a  slight  sketch  ot  these  subgenera,  aad 
endeavour  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  place  which  tlir 
blind-worm  is  suppwed  to  ocottpy  in  this  graduatod  scale- 
In  the  first  of  these  subgenera,  jRwiufiiptMr «  Marrem  (the 
ScAeltopusikt,  see  ScHKLTOPirsiK),  tlie  tympanum  or  drum 
of  the  ear  is  visible  externally ;  on  oueii  s>i<le  of  the  vetit 
there  is  a  small  prominence,  which  is  the  rudiment  «  r  a 
ietuuf  i  thigh-bone),  and  tliis  bone  is  attached  to  a  true  pel- 
vis hidden  beneath  the  skin.  The  anterior  extrsmitiet  a>s 
scarcely  marked  bjf  an  external  Mi  kaid  to  ha  saen,  and 
there  is  no  knmerus  (arm-bone)  within.  One  of  the  kmfrs 
is  one-fourth  p;u  l  le.ss  than  the  other. 

The  second  subgenus,  OfMmuni.x  (snake-lizard)  uf  Dau- 
dni,  has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Scheltopu- 
siks,  but  tliere  is  no  appearance  of  posterior  extremities  or 
limbs.  The  tympanum,  however,  is  stUl  visible,  and  the 
scales  leave  a  fold  on  each  side  d'tha  trunk.  The  small 
lung  is  about  one-third  ofthe  sin  of  the  large  one.  ^See 
Ophisai^  1 

III  the  thud  subgenus  (Anguis  of  Cuvier),  under  whicu 
the  bluni-uoriu  is  arranged,  not  only  is  there  no  appearance 
of  any  limbs  externally,  but  evou  the  tympanum  is  hiddea 
under  the  skin ;  the  maxillary  teeth  are  compressed  and 
hooked,  but  there  are  no  palate  teeth.  The  body  is  enve- 
loped in  small  imbricated  scales,  and  there  is  no  fold  at  thr 
siilc.  One  of  the  lungs  is  less  than  the  oliier  by  onehsit 
Such  are  the  characters  of  the  Orvett  prc^rly  so  called. 

These  thm  anhganeia  bava  stiU  an  imporfaet  ptdvia*,  s 


*  Mnrkcl  i*  <>ro]Hninn  thnt  Ihc  impetft'ci  prlria  which  Curirr  atlriliMlatfe 
Angmh  fratiuu  i<  >  imftteriur  cKUeiDity  aimI  imji  a  rudinrniaiy  |k-1tu:  nml  I**. 

Maver,  MliO  »;ik  »Hi-  y  ).ii:.,i»in  in  llir  ^fu-i-i  iii  »t  l>aru.  CTidrntlv  ^r"-" 
wiUlMicK'-l  M.nri  irt*kr.  .i(iiyHi»lh^  fir»(  urnmof  hitCryjii  'fx^i  .  ■ 
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stnnll  st^riium,  or  breast-bone,  a  Rhoulder-blade  and  a  cla- 
▼ic'-i*  ( i  i)llar-bone)  hidden  under  tho  skin. 

But  these  bones  are  abiient  in  the  fourth  subgenus, 
ifeOflliW  (JuvoHn-Snake)  of  Cuvier:  ftr  though  this  gub- 
fenot  raemble*  the  others  in  the  ttnMtam  «f  wa  head  »nd 
Sr  the  eyetfSs,  there  is  neither  brestt^bone,  ner  ibonlder- 
aone,  nor  pelvis,  but  the  anterior  ribs  are  united  one  to  the 
other  beneath  tbo  trunk,  by  cartilaginous  prolongatious. 
Cuvier  states  that  he  observed  one  moderate-sixed  lung 
and  one  very  small  om.  Th«  teeth  ire  amaU  and  conical, 
and  Curler  thinks  that  be  hai  pareeired  aome  on  tiie  p  ilatc. 

[See  J  »  vir  HN-S.VAK8.] 

To  return  to  our  blind-worm,  which  belongs  to  the  third 
of  these  subKenora,  and  is  common  throuphout  Europe.  Its 
length  varies  from  n}>out  eleven  inches  to  aemewbat  more 
thim  a  foot,  and  instunces  haw  heMl  given  of  its  attaining 
man  than  double  that  length.  TIm  ei  an  naU  (vhanoe 
one  of  its  natncs),  and  the  iiidet  ate  red.  The  head  ia 
small,  the  teeth  arc  minute  and  numerous,  the  neck  is 
slender,  and  thence  the  body  enlarges,  continuing  of  c([iia! 
bulk  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  ends  bluntly,  and  is  as  long 
as  the  trunk,  or  body  nart.  The  scales  are  very  smooth, 
afaining.  of  a  silvered  yellow  on  the  upper  parts,  and  dusky 
beneath :  the  sides  are  of  a  somewhat  reddish  cast.  Down 
the  back  extend  three  black  lines,  which  change  with  age 
into  dilfun  iu  series  of  black  specks,  and  at  length  disappear. 
The  general  colour  of  the  back  may  be  descriued  as  cine- 
reous, with  somewhat  of  a  metallic  lustre,  and  marked  with 
venr  fine  linea  of  minute  black  tneeks.  The  duaky  belly 
nm  the  reMiah  ridra  are  marked  lute  the  baek. 

The  Mind-worm  feeds  on  carth-worm.s,  insects,  S:c.:  and 
tho  slowness  of  it's  motion  has  obtained  for  it  another  of  its 
names.  Though  perfectly  innocuous,  it  has  the  character  of 
possessing  the  most  deadly  venom,  and  is  persecuted  accord- 
ntdy.  ^nnant  quotes  Dr.  Borlase  as  assisting  this  idlo 
vd  graMMUaaa  notion,  by  mentianing  a  variety  of  mi»  secpent 
with  •  pointed  tall,  and  addinir.  that  he  had  been  inflmned 
that  a  man  lost  his  life  by  the  bite  of  one  in  Oxfordshire. 
Now,  if  the  serpent  that  bit  the  man  in  Oxfordshire  had  a 
pointed  tail,  it  could  not  have  been  a  blind-worm  ;  and  if  the 
atory  of  the  death  be  true,  he  most  probably  lost  his  life  by 
the  bite  of  a  black  or  dusky  vtpor,  as  Pennant  suggesUi. 
[See  ViPKR.]  Tlio  country  people  still  hold  thi.«  harmless 
reptile  in  utrer  abhorrence,  and  wage  an  exterminating  war 
apainst  it :  hut  the  reader  ma^  be  assured  that  the  '  blind- 
worm's  sting  exists  only  in  imagination.  The  animal  is 
very  brittle.  Laurenti  and  others  assert  that,  when  captured, 
it  uiiows  iiMlf  into  such  rigidity  that  it  sometimes  bmka 
in  twa  A  unait  blow  with  a  awitch  divides  it ;  and  from 
this  fragility  Linna!u«i  pave  it  tho  specific  name  which  it 
still  retains.  Cuvier  is  uf  opinion  that  the  An^ui>t  eryx  of 
Linmus  is  only  a  yuur.p  I  lind-worui,  which  has  the  duisal 
lines  well  marked,  and  that  the  Anguu  clivicus,  which 
Oaudin  makes  n  Brffx,  is  nothing  more  than  an  old  blind- 
worm  with  a  truncated  tail.  The  Blind-icorm  or  Slow- 
worm  of  the  old  English  authors,  is  the  Long  Crijij^'f  of  the 
Corni-h,  ac^ronling  to  Borlase,  Ormsin  and  Kojjmr  Onn  of 
the  Fauna  Suecica,  L'Orvet  of  Lac<?pide,  Btindtschleiche  q{ 
the  Oemtfla.  Anguis /ragilia  of  Linnieus.  It  bring*  forth 
iu  young  alive,  and  it  is  said  twice  a  year,  in  the  seasotu 
of  ■'<pring  and  autumn. 

Tho  author  of  the  article  on  the  Ophidians  in  GrifTith'.s 
Cuvit-T,  where  much  vaUuiblo  iiiforniatiuu  in  to  be  found, 
says  that  '  by  the  aid  of  its  uiuz/lc  it  excavate*  holes  in  the 
earth  three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  and  conduits  describing 
diflbrent  circuits  and  having  several  issues.'  The  same 
anttor  mentions  its  oonoealment  of  itself  duiing  rain  and 
the  BMunn  of  frost,  and  says  that  it  does  not  east  its  old 
skin  until  towurds  the  month  of.Iuly,  Tlif  poncral  oiiinion 
is  (and  w«  Ihuik  it  wfll  toumled)  that  the  blind-worta  i« 
C^PCiVlo  of  the  Latins,  a. id  the  rt'^Xw;//  and  rv^XiVoc  of  the 
antient  GreeliSr  names  given  in  allusion  to  its  supposed 
lifindneaa,  and  diat  it  was  sometimes  called  gmfiat  on  ac- 
count of  its  assumed  deafness.  Belon  considers  it  to  be  the 
serpent  called  Tf*phloti,  Tephliti,  and  Tephlini  bv  t}i»  nw>- 
dfrn  Greeks.  C  iluiuella  {tU  Re  liuslicii,  d.  c  17>,  Iblloinn^ 
the  opinion  of  its  dt^letcrious  nature,  has  a  that  its  puiiion  is 
fktal  to  oxen,  and  that  the  cure  i*  the  flesti  of  stoffkit  bs.cattsc 
theydevour  tins  serpent.  Upon  the  principle, we anppote, of 
romiteraeting  one  poison  by  the  npplicationof  another,  a The- 
rir-"4»,  or  poison-antidote,  made  fr'nt;  the  harmless  blind-worms 
(etMiitt.)  and  the  Tlieriacai  water  was  used  as  a  sudorific 
Bgriut  the  peMilence.  But  enough  of  these  ahiuiditiei. 


BLISTER,  a  term  used  to  express  a  bladder  or  vesiela 
raised  upon  the  skin  by  the  application  of  some  external 
irritating;  substance,  and  also  to  denote  the  external  applica- 
tion Itself  by  whkh  this  effect  is  produced.  The  term  vui' 
eaiory  is  also  fluently  given  to  the  external  anplioation* 
The  Bubstanee  usually  employed  nevesiealory  is  the  powder 
of  the  Spanish  fly.  [SeeCAJfTHARiDKs  j  The  powder  of  the 
eantharides  is  mixed  with  lard  and  wax,  so  as  to  produee  a 
plaster  of  tolerably  firm  consistence,  which  is  spread  on 
leather  and  applied  to  the  part  for  the  ^ace  generally  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  hour*.  The  tnt  elbct  of  the  a^di* 
cation  of  the  blister-plaster  to  the  external  skin  is  to 
produce  a  sense  of  tingling  and  beat ;  this  is  followed  by 
redness,  commonly  attended  witli  piin,  and  subsequently 
then-  takes  place  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle  into  a  vesicle 
or  blaiider,  which  oontains  a  fluid  resembUng  the  serum  of 
the  bkiod.  On  the  ernnintion  of  this  fluid  tM  lednm  coih 
tinnoa  fbr  aome  time ;  the  aerom  anduany  thiekens,  and  at 
last  is  changed  into  a  whitish  curaly  subslaiiec  under  which 
new  cutirle  is  formed,  though  occasionally  the  serum  is 
converted  into  ])niper  purulent  matter,  the  blistered  part 
successively  contracting,  until  the  whole  wound  is  bealra. 

The  effect  uf  the  appHeation  of  a  blister  is  tho  production 
of  a  true  inflammation  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin 
with  which  the  plaster  is  in  contact.  The  efiusion  of  a 
serous  fluid  from  the  excited  capillary  ves.sels  of  the  skin  is 
one  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  intlammation.  The 
formation  of  the  bladaor  or  vesicle  is  occasioned  simply  by 
the  elevation  of  the  cuticle  ftom  the  true  skin,  by  the  fluid 
poured  out  from  the  eutaneeus  capillary  vessels.  1%e  ht- 
flanimafion  induced  by  the  blister  is  the  effect  of  a  powerful 
*tiuiulu3  applied  to  tlie  cutaneous  blood  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  extent  of  the  inflammation  is  usually  confined  to 
the  surface  in  actual  contact  with  the  blister;  it  is  com* 
paratively  rare  that  any  degree  of  irritation  is  commu- 
nieated  to  the  general  systBU  i  and  yet  the  relief  afforded 
is  often  so  great,  that  die  eHisct  Appears  disproporttoned  to 
the  cause,  a  small  external  inflammation  mitigating  or 
removing  an  extensive  and  severe  internal  inflammation. 
Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  principle  on 
which  this  relief  is  aflbrded,  and  the  real  mode  in  which 
tho  blister  produces  the  benefit  obeerved  to  result  ftttm 
it  is  not  clearly  understood.  It  is  certain  that  the  chief 
benefit  results  in  the  state  of  what  is  termed  local  inflamma- 
tion, that  is.  when  tlie  inllamraatory  action  is  confined  to  a 
single  urgau  or  to  a  part  of  an  organ.  In  order  to  tmder> 
stand  the  true  nature  of  tiM  di>  nge  effected  in  the  part  re- 
lieved, it  is  obviously  noceasarv  to  understand  the  true  na- 
ture of  inflammatioo.  [See  umMtUAttOH.']  It  may  be 
here  stated  that  in  inflammation  artificially  induced  with 
u  \  iew  of  observing  the  phenomena  that  take  place  in  thia 
process,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  part  inflamed  are  seen  to 
enlarge  and  to  become  pretcrnaturaliy  distended  with 
blood,  while  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  such  vessels  is  either 
very  much  regarded  or  ceases  altogether.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  enables  us  to  understand,  in  some  measure,  the 
action  of  a  hli.ster.  Tho  applicition  of  a  powerful  stimulus, 
such  as  that  caused  by  the  Spanish  fly.  in  the  iieigiibour* 
hood  of  vessels  relaxed  and  over-distcndcd  with  blood,  re- 
lieves such  vessels  by  depriving  them  of  a  portk>n  of  their 
blood,  and  by  eoosequently  removing  the  stale  of  over^^lfis- 
tention.  For  the  stimulus  applied  to  the  skin  determines  a 
hii-;,'e  fjuantily  of  blood  to  the  cutaneous  vessels  under  tho 
intluence  of  the  vesicatory  ;  this  blcod  is  derived  from  the 
bluod- vessels  of  the  ports  in  ttie  immediate  nei^hbourhood 
of  the  vesicated  akin-^rom  the  blood-vessels  of  tho  inflamed 
part  among  the  net;  and  the  hiood*vecacls  of  the  inflamed 
part  being  relieved  from  the  preternatural  quantity  of  blood 

lliat  distended  them,  return  to  their  heaUh_\  action. 

xViiuiht.'r  reaaoa  has  aUa  beun  aMiga«d  fur  Uie  relief 
afforded  by  the  application  of  blisters.  It  is  observed  that 
when  a  morbid  action  exists  in  any  part  of  tlw  body-,  it  may 
sometimes  be  removed  by  exciting  a  morbid  action  of  a 
diflforent  kind  in  the  same  or  in  a  neighbouring  part.  It  if 
assumed  that  two  morbid  actions  of  diffcn  nt  kinds  cannot  go 
on  m  the  same  pari  at  the  same  time  ;  hence  the  surgeon  and 
physician,  when  they  observe  diseased  action  {.'oing  on  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  bodv,  induce,  as  near  to  that  part  as 
possible,  another  action  of'  a  difierent  kind,  frequenthr  with 
the  elTect  of  lessening  or  alto<;ether  slopping  the  nirroer 
morbid  actiLta.  Now  ohl'  of  ll.^j  iiir  trumetits  most  commonly 
employed  to  excite  tins  new  action  is  the  blister,  and  the 
excitement  of  such  aetioiii  oii*lw  pritMiplejiiat  itMed*  ii 
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lomedy,  proves  beneficial. 

But  whatever  be  their  nuxle  of  openition,  the  faiH  is  rer- 
lain  that  blisters  ofU'n  piove  more  extensively  benefii'ial 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  froia  the  limited  surface 
on  which  they  act,  and  from  the  very  slight  dileliaigo  titoy 
induce.  Though,  m  alnadjF  otatod,  tbsy  «!•  noit  bene- 
ficial when  the  inflamtntttkm  it  leotod  in  a  |wrtieular  organ 
or  in  part  of  an  ory;an,  yet  tliey  are  by  no  means  without 
advantage  in  ca^es  in  which  tiie  system  is  generally  ami 
deeply  involved;  but  then  benefit  can  only  b*-  obtained 
Qnm  'tlieni  tftor  bjeoding,  paring,  and  other  evacuants 
ttowloMOOOd  or  tubdneothe  general  action  of  tbo  tjrstem. 
In  tim  ca«e  they  oflcn  complete  and  render  pomisnent  the 
benefit  deriveil  from  the  preceding  remedies. 

For  the  reason  already  assiuneil.  they  :iro  most  commnnly 
employed  (after  remedie*  that  act  powerfully  ou  the  geuersil 
system)  in  pneumonia  (iuttamniiition  of  the  lung);  in  gas- 
tritis (inflimunution  of  tbo  atomaoh) ;  in  bopotitii,(mllun- 
mation  of  dw  liver) ;  in  pbronitii  (inllamDwtion  of  tbe 
?irain),  and  so  on:  but  there  are  disease*  of  the  nervous 
svstem  in  wiiieh  they  arc  decidedly  useful,  as  in  «pa<imodic 
affections  aiiende<l  with  pain  but  withovit  inlianrii  Liii  n  ;  in 
tbe  paroxysms  of  angina  pectoris  and  of  spai>iiicKiic  uslbma  ;  ! 
in  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  bviteria,  paralysis.  &c. 

Benefit  is  somotiiDea  derirad  mm  tbe  application  of  blto- 
tcni  through  their  immediate  and  dtreet  action  as  etiraulente, 
chiefly  in  full  habitu,  in  which  languor  is  the  consequnncc 
of  over-disicntion.  In  these  cases  they  excite  tbe  wiiole 
ejrstem.  and  produce  an  exhilarating;  elTeet.  A  gentleman 
Mce  highly  ditlinguished  at  the  bar,  and  of  bnlliant  con- 
vinel  power*,  always  appliel  a  blister  when  he  wished  to 
ihinn  in  either  sphere,  and  the  effect  «M  produced  as  soon 
a»  the  warmth  in  the  part  began.  Many  persons,  even 
though  they  feel  acutely  the  pain  produced  by  blisters,  de- 
dare  that  Uio  relief  from  ilw  previous  languor  coftnter- 
balanees  all  their  sufferings. 

The  application  of  a  blister  is  sometimes  successfully 
employed  as  a  means  of  diractly  lessening  pain.  The  ex- 
citement of  one  pain  diminishes  another :  hence  the  relief 
afforded  in  tov)th  ache  and  other  painful  affections.  Al- 
though in  general  bl  r.;  .  1,  .M  ve  more  pain  than  they  (iive, 
yet  in  some  irriuble  skins  and  in  some  irritable  stales  of 
the  system,  they  produce  occasionally  extreme  excitement 
and  s'ufiiering.  By  the  nravioua  employment  of  the  appro* 
priate  remediefl  for  ooothfflg  the  irritable  state  of  the  eyetem, 
the  beneficial  efTect  of  bli'^ters  may  be  obtained  even  in 
constitutions  thus  pred»!»po!.e<l  toimtalion  from  the  operation 
of  this  remedy,  which  constantly  i>r(^hne»  -  i  ir  bad 
eBectejnet  at  its  application  is  weil  or  ill  timed.  Une  pain- 
Ibl  afmetion  oeeanonally  induced  (strangury)  is  effectually 
relieved  by  an  anodyne  irjection  tbioern  into  the  rectum, 
conbisiinp  of  four  or  six  ounces  of  thin  tepid  gruel,  with 
thirtv  or  tortv  dnips  of  laudanum.  \ 
BLlSTEft-BEETLE.  [See  Camharis.j 
BLOCK  (.German,  Brocke;  Dutch,  Blokkfin :  Swetiisb. 
Sheppt'bloehi  Ynxxt)i,  Poidie ;  Itt^MSi,  BoseiU  ;  Spanish, 
JTofofiet;  Ptortngneie,  Moutoe$;  Rust,  Bloki),  an  instru- 
ment generally  made  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  iron.  It  is 
chiefli,  employed  in  the  rigging  of  ships  to  give  facUity  to 
the  niisint;  or  lowering  of  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails,  and 
for  such  other  purposes  as  require  and  admit  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pulley — a  block,  as  used  on  board  of  ships,  Wing 
simply  a  pulley  in  the  greater  nart  of  iu  modifications. 
One  deseription  of  Uoehs,  to  wHcn  the  name  of  deod-eyes 
lias  been  civen.  is  not  a  pulley,  being  unprovided  with 
blieaves.  Tlieso  ilead-eyes  are  used  for  setting  up  and 
fastening  the  shrouds  and  other  standin};  nunnn,'  of  the 
thip,  while  sheaved  blocks  are  u»ed  for  the  running  rigging. 
The  moro  usual  form  of  blocks  of  both  deeeriptions  is  that 
of  an  oval  spheroid,  flattened  at  opfMsite  sides.  Dead-eyes 
are  made  otit  of  one  piece  «f  wood,  pierced  with  tbe  requisite 
number  of  b.jlcii.  tliroogh  which  the  standing  riKKini;  is 
passed;  and  ssngle-sbeave*!  blocks  are  made  up  of  three 
d^inct  parts,  vii„the  sliell,  the  sheave,  and  the  pin  w  hich 
serves  as  an  axis  round  which  the  sheave  revolves.  Some 
bloeks  are  made  with  two,  and  others  with  three,  and  even 
four  sheaves,  which  all  revolve  on  tbe  same  pin  or  axis,  and 
consoauentlv  parallel  to  eseh  ottier,  in  separate  ehamben 
ft>rmea  for  tWt  purpose  in  the  shell  of  the  block. 

The  construction  of  blocks  would  seem  bo  a  very  simple 
operation,  such  as  anv  man  accustome<l  to  work  in  wood 
•eniaiwribin  Willi  ftoilitv  and  iMCttfaovi  hut  this  in  prsctice 


is  not  found  to  he  fhe  esse,  as  the  petts  untt  he  brtiioMM 

and  fitted  together  with  the  (rreatest  possible  accuracy,  in 
order  to  insure  their  easy  working  when  put  together — a 
circumstance  of  considerable  importance  in  the  management 
ot  a  siiip.  For  this  reason,  blocL-making  has  long  foniicd 
a  substantive  branch  of  manufacture,  and  is  carried  on  eitiber 
by  itself,  or  in  emyuiietion  only  with  mast-making. 

Tbe  vest  number  of  Uodu  eonstantly  required  fifr  tbe 
use  of  the  English  navy  and  the  mercantile  marine  of  ibis 
country  may  be  understood  from  the  fact,  thftt  upwards  oi 
14U0  blocks  of  all  sorts  arc  needed  for  fitting  one  ship  of  74 

funs,  while  for  smaller  vessels,  although  the  sixes  may  be 
iffere.it,  the  number  will  not  maleridly  vary  from  what  is 
here  stated.  -  It  wss  thetefiire  long  a  tnatter  of  considerable 
moment  to  devise  means  for  simplifying  the  mode  of  manu- 
facture, and  thus  diminishing  the  cost.  In  the  year  1781  a 
large  laanufaclory  wu.  estabUshed  on  tbe  river  Itcben  at 
Southampton  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  bed  secured  a  patent  far 
an  improved  method  of  making  sheaMS,  and  who  fbiihsr 
adapted  machinery  for  euttins  the  timber  end  shapinir  the 
shells  of  the  blocks.  Mr.  Taylor  so  far  succeeded,  that  he 
was  enabled  f«)r  snmo  time  to  supply  all  the  blocks  required 
for  the  use  of  t!n  ti  i  y.  A  few  years  after  i  xpi ration  of 
his  patent,  machinery  introduced  into  the  dock-yard  at 
Portsinointb,and  the  government  undertook  theUMnuhetnie 
liar  the  lunir,  with  tbe  double  obieet  of  eommif  to  the 
cost,  and  efheing  independent  of  any  individual  Ibr  the  supply 
of  an  article  of  first  necessity  foi  tbe  equipment  of  ships. 

About  this  timedsal)  Mr.  Brunei  succeeded  in  rom- 
pleting  a  perfect  working  model  for  constructing  both  the 
shells  and  sheaves  of  blocks.  This  modd  being  ^ubiuiiied 
to  the  inspeotioa  of  tbe  Loids  of  the  Admiralty,  the  inven- 
tion was  at  once  adopted  by  gwemnieiil,  and  Mr.  Bnunsl 
was  engaged  to  superintend  the  eenstroetion  of  the  requlid^ 
machinery  upon  a  scale  sufficiently  large  f>>r  making  block* 
to  supply  the  whole  naval  service  ot  the  country.  The 
completion  of  this  machinery  occupied  nearly  six  years,  and 
was  not  brought  into  fuU  operation  until  September, 
since  whioh  time  it  has  been  found  to  work  without  re- 
quiring any  alteration,  and  is  attended  only  by  wfiitinwi 
of  the  ordinary  description. 

The  machinery  in  the  Portsmouth  Dock-yard  is  put  m 
motion  by  a  steam-engine  of  tbirty-two  hori>e  power,  tbo 
work  performed  by  which  consists  of  various  laborious  pn>- 
eesses  in  eddition  to  movins  tbe  block*maebinery.  By 
means  of  this  latter,  the  sheUs  and  sheaves  of  blocks  er» 
cut  of  nil  the  requisite  sizes,  and  finished  with  a  degree 
of  precision  which  is  found  iU  itself  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage, sinci-  the  shell  or  the  sheave  of  any  one  block,  of  a 
given  size,  will  tii,  and  may  be  at  once  adapted  to  any  other 
sheave  or  shell,  of  the  same  size,  without  requiring  nny  ad- 
justment. It  is  found  thst  with  this  machinecy  ten  men 
can  perform  the  work  that  previously  requtied  one  bundled 
and  ten  men  for  its  completion,  and  can  easily  finish,  within 
the  year.  I40,i)ou  blocks  ot  variuus  sorts  and  sixes,  the  value 
of  the  work  perforineii  heing  ml  less  than  .'■)0,00U/. 

As  a  re^^urd  f nr  hi>  ingenuity,  and  for  bit  senires  during 
six  years  in  >iiiKrintending  the  constmction  of  tbe  ms- 
cbinery.  Mr.  Brunei  received  from  ^emment  30.0001,  s 
sum  exceedingly  moderate  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
annual  saving  to  tlie  public  by  means  of  his  invent;oi; 
amounted  every  year,  during  the  cuatinuance  of  tlie  war,  to 
a  sum  at  least  equal  to  tbe  whole  compensation. 

Tbe  greet  importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of  this 
inventieo,  sueh.  that,  in  order  to  gusrrd  against  the  eon- 
sequences  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  machinery  at 
Portsmouth,  during  a  time  when  the  fitting  of  a  fleet  migh  t  be 
in  progress,  duplicate  machinery  has  been  constructed  m  tie 
Dock'^ard  at  (I'hntham.  and  is  kept  in  constant  re«dme«i 
for  aotwn,  although  hiiber'.o  it  has  not  been  wanted. 

BLOCKADE,  Law  OF.  Whenever  n  war  takes  phm. 
it  aflbets  in  varknis  ways  all  states  whieh  have  any  eon- 
nexion  witli  the  belligerent  powers.  A  principal  part  ac- 
cordingly of  the  science  of  international  law  is  lhat  which 
rt^pects  the  rights  of  such  neutral  states.  For  obviuus 
reasons  thii.  alM  the  mo!)t  intricate  part  of  the  subject. 
There  is  hero  a  general  lule,  namely,  that  the  neutral  ought 
not  to  be  at  all  iateriersd  with,  conflicting  with  n  giesl 
▼ariety  of  exceptions,  derived  ttom  what  is  conceived  to  he 
the  right  of  eacli  of  the  belligerents  to  prosecute  the  ob- 
ject of  anHoying  its  enemy,  even  tliough  (within  certain 
limit.s)  it  inflicts  injury  upon  a  third  party.     In  the  first 

place  there  is  to  be  seUlea  the  ^uestioa  of  what  these  limili 
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are.  h  evidently  would  not  do  to  ny  that  the  belligerent 
■liall  not  be  justified  in  doini^  anything  wliich  may  in  any 
way  inconvenience  a  ueutr;il  power :  lor  such  a  principle 
would  go  nigh  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  tlie  )>elligerent  aUo- 
Rcther.  inasmuch  as  almost  an^  hostile  act  whatever  might  in 
this  way  b»  'construed  into  an  injury  bv  neutral  states.  They 
nugbt  oompbttn,  bt  instance,  that  mtf  tuSbnd  an  inooii* 
venieoee,  when  a  belligerent  power  eeind  upon  (be  ahipf  of 
its  enemy  that  were  on  their  way  to  supply  other  countries 
with  the  ordinary  articles  of  commerce.  On  the  other  band, 
ihfre  IS  a  manifest  expediencv  in  restricting  tlie  exercise  of 
the  rtghu  of  wax,  for  the  sake  of  the  protuction  of  neutrals, 
to  as  great  an  extent  u     compatible  with  the  effectual 

Earsuit  of  the  end  for  which  war  is  wased.  Aocwdingly  it 
as  been  cummonly  laid  down,  that  belligerents  are  not  to 
do  anyihini;  whicli  shall  have  a  ffretitet  tendency  to  incom- 
tuude  oeutrals  than  to  boueUt  themselves.  It  is  evident 
howe>'er  that  this  is  a  very  vague  rule,  the  applieatjoa  of 
which  must  give  rise  to  many  (questions. 

It  is  by  thu  rule  that  publicists  have  endeavoured  to  de* 
termirie  the  extent  to  which  the  right  of  blockade  may  pro- 
|ierlv  be  carried,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  ouglit  tu  be 
uxercisud.  We  can  only  notice  the  principal  concUi>ions  to 
which  they  have  come,  which  indeed,  so  far  as  they  are 
(;enerally  admitted,  are  nothing  mure  than  a  set  of  rules 
(aabionaA  on  pOMtive  mternalional  morality  (that  is,  so 
much  of  pdeHive  mantitv  aa  states  in  general  agree  in  re- 
rognixing)  by  judicial  decisiou.  Accordingly  perhaps  the 
ini>st  complete  exposition  of  ihe  modern  doctrine  of  blockade 
nuy  be  collected  from  the  admirable  jud^inentA  delivered 
during  thn  course  of  the  last  war  by  Sir  William  iicou  (tiuw 
Lnrd  Stowoli).  while  presiding  over  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty, which  have  been  ably  repotted  by  Dr.  Edwards  and 
Sir  Charles  Robinson.  A  very  convenient  oooipendtum  of 
the  law,  principally  derived  from  this  source,  haj»  been  i;iven 
b^  Mr.  Ju«eph  Chitly  in  bis  work  entitled  A  PrarlkiU  Trea- 
tue  on  ihe  Law  of  Nations,  6vo.  Lond.  1812.  The  various 
pamphlets  and  published  speeches  -if  Lord  Erskine,  Mr.  Ste- 
phen. Mr.  Brongham.  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  Lord  Sheffield, 
and  others,  whicli  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  controversy 
respecting  the  Orders  in  Council,  may  also  be  consulted  with 
advantage.  To  these  may  be  added  various  articles  in 
volumes  xi.  xiL  xiv.  and  xix.  of  the  Edmburgh  Review, 
particularly  one  in  volume  xix.  pp.  290-3 1 7.  headed  Ditputn 
with  Amtriea,  written  immediately  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  last  war  with  that  country. 

The  first  and  tlie  essential  circum-^'inrr  necessary  to 
make  a  good  blot-kadc  is,  that  tliere  b«  artually  stationed  at 
the  place  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent  the  entry  or  exit  of 
vessels.  Sir  William  Scoii  has  said  (case  of  the'  Vrow  Ju- 
dith* Jan.  17. 17»9).  'a  blockade  isasertof  eircamvallation 
round  a  place  by  which  all  foreign  eonnexion  and  corre- 
spondence is,  as  for  at  human  power  ean  effect  it.  to  be  en- 
tirely cut  off.'  Such  a  check  a>  this,  it  is  evident,  is  ubso- 
luteiy  iiecesiiary  to  pryvtui  the  greatest  abuse  of  the  right 
uf  blockade.  The  benefit  accruing  to  a  belligerent  from 
blockading  its  enemy's  ports,  by  which  it  claims  the  pri- 
vilege of  seising  uiy  vessel  that  attempte  to  touch  or  has 
actually  touched  at  such  ports,  and  the  inconvenience 
thereby  indicted  upon  neutrals,  would  both,  without  such  a 
provi.sion.  be  abnolulely  unlimited.  In  point  of  fact,  belli- 
gerents have  frequently  alTected.  in  their  declarations  of 
blockade,  to  overstep  the  boundaries  thus  set  to  the  exercise 
of  the  right,  Fcenee,  as  Mr.  Brougham  has  shown  in  his 
Hpeeeh  deuvered  before  the  House  «  Commons,  1st  April. 
1808,  in  support  of  the  petitions  of  London.  Liverpool,  and 
ouiiz  towns,  against  the  orders  in  council,  has  repeatedly 
done  so  both  since  and  previous  to  the  Revolution.  Siie  did 
BO  in  1739,  luid  in  \  7j6,  and  aho  in  1796.  in  1797,  and  in 
1800.  But  in  none  of  tiiesa  instances  were  her  pretended 
hlockedes  either  rubmitted  to  by  neutrals,  or  even  to  any 
eonaidmrable  extent  attempted  to  be  enfbrced  by  herself. 
Tliore  can  be  no  douiit  that  no  prize  court  would  now  con- 
aetun  a  v^^ael  captured  for  the  allegud  violation  of  any  such 
mere  nominal  blockade.  It  has  however  been  decided 
that  the  blockade  is  good  although  tbe  ships  stationed  at 
the  place  may  have  been  ibr  a  short  time  removed  to  a  little 
distance  by  a  sudden  change  of  wind,  or  any  similar  cause. 
.The  second,  and  only  other  circumstance  necessary  to 
.:onstitutt;  a  blockade  which  tlie  prize-<'ourtii  will  recoj;ni/'j, 
IS,  that  tlie  party  violating  it  shall  be  proved  to  have  been 
aware  of  its  existence.  '  It  is  at  all  times  most  convenient,' 
R*rWilUMn  Scott  bM  ewl  in  cmef  hisjiidgmaattCMe  em 


of  the  Rolht  in  Robinson's  J?0ywrl«>,  *thi4  (he  bleekaui 

should  be  dcclarfd  in  a  public  and  dlstir^rt  Tnarr  f?.'  There 
ought  tu  be  a  formal  nuliticaiion  from  tue  blockading;  power 
to  all  other  countries.  Neverthele.^s  this  is  not  absoiutely 
required,  and  a  lusulral  will  not  be  permitted  with  impunity 
to  violate  a  blockade  of  which  tbe  master  of  the  veeid  may 
reasonably  he  prenimed  to  be  aware  Itom  the  mere  nctoriety 
of  the  fkct.  Sir  ¥FiUiam  Seott  however  has  said  that, 
whereas  when  a  notification  has  been  formally  Ki^  f"!!,  the 
mere  sict  of  sadin>,'  with  a  contingent  destination  la  enter 
the  bl<>ckaded  port  if  the  blockade  shall  be  found  to  be 
raided,  will  constitute  the  bfTence  of  vtolaiiou,  it  might  be 
different  in  the  case  of  a  blockade  existing  de  facto  only. 

With  regard  to  neutral  vessels  lying  at  the  place  where 
the  bloekaoe  oomraenees,  the  rule  is.  that  they  may  retiie 
freely  after  the  notification  of  the  bh)ckade,  taking  with 
them  the  cargoes  with  which  ihey  may  be  already  Ituien ; 
but  they  must  not  take  in  any  new  cargo. 

The  o&nce  of  violation  is  effected  either  by  going  into  the 
place  hlockaded,  or  by  coming  out  of  it  with  a  cargo  taken 
in  after  the  oommencemf>nt  of  tbe  blockade.  But  vessels 
must  not  even  approach  the  place  with  tbe  evident  intention 
of  entering  if  they  can  effect  tiieir  object.  It  would  even 
appear  thai  a  vessel  will  render  itiself  liable  to  liei/ure  and 
condemnation  if  it  can  be  proved  to  have  set  sail  with  that 
intention.  In  such  cases  nowever  it  must  be  always  diffi> 
cuH  fbr  the  captors  to  make  out  a  satishetory  case. 

.\fter  a  ship  bos  once  viobted  a  blockade,  it  is  considered 
that  the  offence  is  not  |)uru'ed,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
until  she  shall  have  returned  to  ihc  port  from  "hich  ^he 
originally  set  out ;  that  vs  to  say.  siie  may  be  seized  at  any 
moment  up  to  the  termination  of  her  homeward  voysge.  I. 
the  blockade  however  has  been  raised  before  the  capture, 
the  oSbnee  is  held  to  be  no  longer  punishable,  and  u  judg- 
ment of  restitution  will  be  pronounced. 

The  etTectuf  a  violattou  ot  blockade  to  the  oS'tiiidiug  party 
when  captured,  is  the  condemnation  usually  of  both  the 
ship  and  the  cargo.  If  however  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
parties  to  whom  the  rjirgo  belongs  were  not  implicated  in  the 
offence  committed  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  the  cargo  will  be 
restored.  It  has  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  happened  that 
the  owners  of  the  cargo  have  been  found  to  be  the  only 
guilty  parties,  in  which  case  the  judgment  has  been  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  cargo,  and  tm  teltttftticn  of  the  ship. 

If  a  place*  as  generally  happens  in  the  case  of  maritime 
blockades,  be  blockaded  by  sea  only,  a  neutral  may  carry 
on  commerce  with  it  by  inland  communications.  The 
neutral  vcss<>l  may  enter  a  neiglibounng  port  not  included 
in  the  blockade  with  goo<Is  destined  to  be  carried  thenee 
over  land  into  the  blockaded  place. 

When  a  place  has  once  been  notified  to  be  blockaded,  a 
counter  notice  should  alwaja  be  given  hr  the  blockading 
power  when  the  Uoekade  has  ceased.  The  obeervanee  of 
this  fijrmaiity  is  obviously  conducive  to  the  general  con- 
vt;iaence.  but  there  are  of  course  no  means  of  punishing  a 
belligerent  for  its  neglect. 

In  this  countiy  a  blockade  is  ordered  and  declared  by  the 
king  in  oounetl.  It  is  held  however  that  a  commander  of  i« 
king's  ship  on  a  station  i?o  distant  as  to  preclude  the  po- 
vemmcnt  at  home  fnnn  nucifcrai^  with  the  cxpediiion  ne- 
cessary to  meet  the  change  of  circumstances,  may  ha\  e  au- 
thority delegated  to  him  to  extend  or  vary  the  blockade  on 
the  line  of  coast  on  which  he  is  stationed.  But  the  courts 
will  not  recogniM  a  blockade  altered  in  this  manner  within 
the  limits  of  Europe.  It  appears  to  be  necessary  Ibr  the 
sake  of  the  public  convenience  that  the  power  of  declaring 
a  blockade  .sliould,  a,s  far  as.  poaaible,  be  exercised  only  by 
the  sovL-reign  power  in  a  state ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be 
going  too  tar  tu  insist  that  it  shouhl  in  no  circumstances  be 
delegated  to  a  subordinate  authority.  This  would  seem 
to  be  something  very  like  interfering  with  the  intental  ar- 
rangements of  states. 

Same  very  important  ijiiestii  iis  connected  with  the  law  of 
blockade  were  brought  into  dutcussion  in  tbe  course  of  the 
late  war  by  the  Berlin  decree  of  Bonaparta  and  the  orders 
of  tbe  British  king  in  counciL 

The  Berlin  decree,  which  was  issued  on  the  81st  of  Nor. 
1 806,  deelarcd  the  whole  of  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  all  vessels,  of  whatever  country,  trading  to 
tliL  iu  liable  to  be  captured  by  llm  ships  of  France.  It  al<K) 
shut  out  all  Britwh  \  es»ets  and  produce  both  from  Franco 
and  from  all  the  other  coiltttiies  then  subject  to  the  an- 
thflhty  of  lh«  ftenoh  emneinr.  By  a  anhMquent  deciee 
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jnwd  MMiB  altar  in  aid  «f  Ifaja,  all  aaatral  vessels  were  re- 
quired to  carry  what  were  ealled  letten  or  certificates  of 
origin,  that  is,  attestations  from  the  French  consuls  ot  the 
ports  from  which  they  had  set  out,  tluu  no  part  of  their  cargo 
was  British.  Thia  was  the  revnol  of  an  expedient  which 
had  been  first  reaottad  to  b;^  the  Directory  in  1 796. 

There  can  ba  no  quaatioii  aa  to  the  invalidi^  of  thia 
blockade,  aeeordlng  to  the  taeognfted  principlea  or  the  law 
of  nation*!:  tho  essential  circumstance  of  a  i^ood  Wockade, 
namt'ly,  tb.e  |)resetice  of  a  fori  e  suHicieat  to  tuuintain  U,  was 
iHTC  fiitircly  wantin;^.  And  it  is  proper  also  to  state  that  a 
certain  repre-sentution  of  the  nature  of  the  decree,  much  in- 
aialed  upon  by  aomaof  the  writers  and  pamphleteers  in  the 
course  oftiie  aahieqnent  diaenaaiona,  with  the  view  of  miti> 
gating  {ta  absuTdity  and  violence,  that  n  to  say,  that  it  waa 
never  uttcnipted  to  hi'  en^'oiccd,  is  now  well  known  not  to 
have  bt'ca  strictly  corrert.  Many  \esseU  of  iiuutrais  were 
actually  captured  and  condemned  by  the  Freneh  courts,  in 
conformity  with  during  the  first  lew  months  vTbich  fol- 
lowed its  promulgation. 

The  first  step  in  resiKtancc  to  the  Berlin  decree  waa  taken 
by  Great  Britain  on  the  7th  of  January,  1807,  while  the 
Whiu'  iiiiiiistry  of  which  Mr.  Fov  liad  lii  en  the  head  was 

.11  in  uthre.  by  an  order  in  council  subjecimg  to  seizure 
all  neutral  ves^la  tcadini;  from  one  hostile  port  in  Europe 
to  another  with  property  belonging  to  an  enemy.  This 
Older  however  la  aaid  to  have  Men  extenahrety  evaded; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  new  efforts  began  to  be  made  b\ 
the  French  eiupen)r  to  enforce  tho  Berlin  decree.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  course  of  the  months  of  September  a)ul 
October,  1 807,  several  neutral  vesiieU  were  captured  fur 
vioktion  of  that  decrae;  that  a  considerable  alarm  was  ex- 
cited among  tho  mereantila  elaaiea  in  thia  couBtiy  by  theio 
acta  of  violenoe  t  that  the  premium  of  inanranee  rose ;  and 
that  sorau  suspension  of  trade  took  phu-e.  (See  Edin.  Rev. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  442.  Sec.)  It  is  comeiided  by  the  sujipnrters  of 
the  British  orders  in  council,  that  the  effect  of  the  Berlin 
decree  upon  the  commerce  of  this  country  during  the 
month*  of  August.  September,  and  October  in  particular, 
was  tnosl  severely  folt.    (Sec  Mr.  Stephena  Speech.) 

In  these  rircumsitancps  the  British  government,  at  the 
hcacl  of  whieh  Mr.  Perceval  now  w  ts,  issued  further  orders 
in  council,  dated  the  1  Ith  and  21st  November.  1»U7.  These 
new  orders  declared  France  and  all  its  tributary  states  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all  vessela  mbject  to  seistue 
which  were  either  found  to  have  oertifieatea  of  origin  on 
board,  nr  which  should  attempt  to  trade  witli  any  of  the 
jiaris  of  the  world  thus  blo<-kadfd.  .All  neutral  vessels,  in- 
tendeii  for  France  or  any  other  hoittde  country,  were  or- 
dered in  all  cases  to  touch  first  at  some  British  port,  and  lo 
pay  custom  dues  there,  after  which  they  were,  in  certain 
eaiea,  to  be  allowed  to  depart  to  their  destination*  In  all 
cases,  in  like  manner,  vesiela  clearing  ont  ftom  a  boatile 
port  were,  before  prooaedlngfaitlioronth«irvoyage,|otoucb 
at  a  British  port. 

The  predicament  in  which  neutral  countries  were  plarcd 
by  this  war  of  edicts  was  sufficiently  embarrassing.  The 
eflbetof  the  recent  British  orders  in  council  is  thus  distinctly 
stated  by  a  writer  in  the  Eebnhurgh  Retfiew,  vol.  xii.  p.  229 : 
*  Taken  in  combination  with  the  Berlin  decree,  they  interdict 
the  whole  forrii;n  tr.ulc  of  all  nrulral  nations :  they  prohibit 
everything  which  that  decree  bad  allowed;  and  they  enjoin 
these  very  tfainga  vfaich  an  there  made  a  ground  of  confia* 
cation.' 

By  a  subsequent  decree.  Isaned  hy  Bonaparte  fVom  Itiian 

KTi  tlie  CTth  of  Dwember,  1807,  the  Br;ti":h  dominions  in 
all  t|uart(':s  uf  llie  world  weie  declared  to  bu  m  a  slate  of 
hi  'cka<lL',  and  all  countries  were  pmiahited  from  trading 
wnii  each  other  in  any  articles  produced  or  manufactured 
in  the  parts  of  the  earth  thus  put  under  a  ban.  ^'arious 
additional  orders  in  counoil  ware  uLio  promulgated  from 
time  to  time,  in  explanation  or  alight  modification  of  Aoae 

lilst  inolillonrd. 

It  IS  absiirteil  by  tne  opponents  of  this  policy  of  tlie  British 
government,  that  the  result  was  a  diminution  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year  of  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  to  the 
extent  of  fenrieen  milllona  ateruni^.  It  is  even  contended 
that,  but  for  some  counteracting  causes  which  happened  to 
operate  at  the  same  time,  the  felling  off  would  have  been 
nearly  twice  a>  L:re  it.   (See  Elm  AVc.  \ul.  xiv.  p.  442,  &:c.) 

The  principal  branch  of  trade  atlected  was  that  with 
America,  which  was  at  tliis  time  the  only  great  neutral 
nower  in  existenje ;  and  which  in  that  capaci^  had,  pre* 


vious  to  the  Berlin  deeiae,  been  aa  ammd  poiehaMr  al 

British  TTvinuracturea  to  a  large  amount,  partly  for  hotst 
consunij  t,  hut  to  a  much  larger  extent  for  the  supply 
the  Continent.  Both  the  Aroerirans.  therefore,  aiui  t;;c 
f  arious  parties  in  this  countrv  interested  in  this  export  trade, 
exclaimed  loudly  against  the  edicta  of  the  two  beUigeKnl 
powen.  It  appnia  that  the  American  govommont,  mi  ap- 
plication to  tnat  of  Fboiee,  obtained  an  assurance;  which 
was  deemed  satisfactory,  though  not  in  an  official  form,  th.it 
the  Berlin  decree  would  not  be  put  in  force  again.a  Amencan 
vessels;  but  when  this  was  urged  as  a  suflici>  rit  ri  j..on  for 
the  revocation  of  the  English  orders  in  council,  the  English 
government  refused  to  pay  any  attMH^OD  tO  it,  maintaining 
that  America  ahould  inaiat  Apon  a  pnbfinmiunciatioa  of  the 
obnokioua  F^di  decree. 

The  subject  was  brought  before  parliament  in  Marei, 
1608.  by  motions  made  in  both  houses  asserting  the  ille;;a!ity 
of  the  orders  in  council.  On  the  Ut  of  April  the  merchanN 
of  London,  LiverpooL  and  other  towns,  who  had  petitioned 
for  the  repeal  of  the  order*,  on  tho  ground  of  their  injorioos 
operation  upon  thecommrrcia'  interests  of  the  country,  were 
heard  at  the  bar  by  their  counsel,  Mr.  Brou^-lium.  whose 
speech,  as  iias  been  alreadv  mentioned,  was  afterwards  p  jb« 
lished.  The  result  was,  that  ministers  consented  to  the 
institution  of  an  inquiry  into  the  eJTect  of  the  orders,  in  the 
course  of  which  many  witneaaea  vera  brought  forlrard  both 
by  the  petitioneia  and  by  the  ministers  in  support  of  tfieir 
respective  views.  But  no  immediate  result  followed,  oMmt 
from  this  inquiry,  or  fmin  a  motion  nia<le  in  the  Honiteof 
Commons  on  the  6th  of  March.  Is09,  by  Mr.  Whitbread, 
dec  laratory  of  the  expediency  of  acquiescing  in  the  proposi- 
tions mode  by  the  government  ofdM  United  8utes. 

On  the  26th  of  April  however  n  mm  ovdor  in  oooncil  was 
iasned,  which,  it  was  contended  by  the  opponenta  of  the 
pdicy  hitherto  pursued,  did  in  fact  amount  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  w  hole  principle  of  that  policy.  On  the  pretext 
that  thf  state  of  circumstances,  so  far  as  the  Continent  was 
concerned,  had  undergone  a  complete  cbange  by  the  insnr- 
rection  of  the  Spaniaida,  the  blocltade,  whion  bad  formerly 
extended  to  all  the  countries  under  tho  authoritv  of  France, 
was  now  confined  to  France  itseIC  to  Holland,  to  part  of 
Grermany,  and  to  the  north  of  Italy ;  and  the  order  which 
condemned  vessels  for  having  certificates  of  origin  on  board 
was  rescinded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interdict  agnimi 
trading  with  toe  blocluded  porta  waa  apparently  made  more 
atriet  and  severe  by  the  revocation  of  me  liberty  formerly 
given,  in  c'»rtain  cases,  to  neutral  vessels  to  sail  for  an 
enemy  s  port  after  iiavnig  first  touched  at  one  in  Great 
Britain.  Upon  this  point  however  some  important  modifica- 
tions were  made  by  subsequent  orders.  A  system  was  intro- 
duceil  of  licensing  certain  vessels  to  proceed  to  hostile  ports 
after  haviuK  first  touehed  and  paid  custom-dues  at  a  British 
port ;  and  Uiis  waa  oventually  carried  so  far,  that  at  last  the 
number  of  ttteh  Uoaneea  granted  it  Mid  to  ham  eioeaded 

16,000. 

Tho  position  however  in  which  America  was  still  placed 
was  such  as  almost  to  force  her  to  go  to  war  either  with 
Enghuid  or  FVance.  In  thia  atato  of  things,  in  the  spring 

of  1812  a  vigorous  effort  was  apain  made  by  the  oppv-sition 
in  parliament  to  obtain  the  cutiru  removal  of  the  orders  m 
council.  In  the  Lonls.  a  motion  was  made  t>y  the  Marquis  of 
Ijinsdownc  on  the  28th  of  February  for  a  belect  committee 
of  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  the  orders,  but  was  negatived 
by  a  m^ority  of  135  to  71.  On  the  3rd  of  March  a  aimilar 
motion  made  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Brougham  was  also 
rejected  by  a  majority  of2IG  to  l'l4.  On  the  .Ird  or.\pril 
iiowever  an  onler  of  the  prince  regent  m  coiuKil  apivarcd 
in  the  '  Gazelle,'  revoking  entirely  the  filmier  orders  in  SO 
fiir  as  regarded  America,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
^;avernment  of  the  United  States  siiould  also  revoke  an 
order  by  which  it  had  some  time  previously  excluded  British 
armed  vessels  Aom  its  ports,  while  it  admitted  those  of 
Fran<  c.  Tliis  conditioiial  re\ocation  beitig  still  eoii>idered 
unsatisfactory.  Lord  Stanley,  ou  the  28th  of  Apnl.  moved 
in  the  Commons  for  a  committee  of  utquir>'  into  the  subject 
generally,  and  the  discussion  ended  by  ministers  giving  tbcit 
assent  to  the  motion.  Many  witnesses  were  in  consequence 
examined,  both  by  this  coromitire  nnd  by  another  of  ih- 
I.*)rds,  which  sat  at  the  same  tune,  havui::  been  ohtauu'il  oi; 
the  ,'jlii  of  Ma\  or,  the  motionof  Earl  Fuzvs  ilium.  'Wh.ii 
examinations  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  Mr.  Brougham, 
on  the  Ifth  uf  June,  moved  in  the  commons,  that  the 
crown  ahould  be  addressed  to  neall  or  manead  tiM  ctden 
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unoondttkmally.  At  the  termination  of  this  diaouasion 
miniatart  intimated  that  they  were  prepared  to  concede  the 
question;  and  aecordiagly,  on  the  23rd  of  the  ^aiue  inanth, 
an  uoeonditional  auapraaioa  of  the  urd«rs,  in  so  tar  as 
Araehoa  was  conceriiM*  tppeared  in  the  '  Gazette.'  By 
thia  lioM  doMWW  dM  foveranwut  «f  th*  Vmtoi  States  had 
dMlurad  ww,  on  tiw  groand,  u  ii  mil  knom*  Mt  only  of 
tho  ordora  in  eounci!  hvt  of  other  alleged  Mte  ot  i^jiutice 
ou  the  part  of  the  Bniu.L  K^^rnment. 

Tho  policy  of  the  British  ftovommcnt  in  issuing  tho 
orders  in  oouncil  of  November,  1807.  was  maintained  by  its 
opponents  to  be  wrong,  on  tiw  double  sround  that  it  was 
bou  iiMXpedient  tod  not  wimntad  by  toe  principlea  of  the 
tav  of  natwm.  On  thii  latter  Iwad  it  was  argued  lhat  no 
vi'  latii  in  nf  international  lav  by  one  belligerent  powM  eeuld 
'ustify  the  Other  in  pursains  a  similar  course. 

The  quMtiOtt,  like  all  others  connected  with  the  law  of 
bloekad*,  a|»pM»i  to  be  one  which  must  be  detanmned 
elkiolly  by  a  refeimiee  to  the  rights  of  mrajral  powara,  aa  m* 

jrulrtfed  hy  the  principle  already  slated,  namely,  that  no 
neutral  power  shall  be  annoyed  or  incoinmo<lcd  by  any  war- 
like r)p<'r;ilion,  wliicb  shall  not  have  a  ;^reater  tendency  to 
beneRt  tiie  belligerent  than  to  injure  the  neutral.  In  this 
caae  the  benefit  which  the  British  government  professed  to 
expeet  ftann  tia  fetaliatary  polioy*  wbiah  «aa  the  eMttement 
of  a  spirit  ofreaistanoe  to  the  onginal  Praneh  decree  both  in 
neutral  (M\intrios  r."  '  .  rnontr  the  people  of  Kram-c  thetn- 
»elvcii,  wati  extremely  problematical  I'roia  the  Urit,  and 
turned  out  eventually  to  be  wholly  delusive.  On  the  otlior 
band,  the  iigarj  to  neutrals  was  certain  and  of  large  amount, 
tending  in  net  to  inteidlataiid,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  a  stop 
to  tho  entire  peaceful  commercial  intercourse  of  the  world. 

The  orders  in  council  were  sometimes  defended,  for  want 
of  better  reasons,  on  a  verj'  peciiUar  ground,  namely,  on  lha« 
of  the  pecuniary  advantage  which  the  country  derived  front 
the  captures  made  nnder  them,  fhim  the  inonat>e  of  port 
dnea  which  they  oeeasiooed,  and  ftom  tba  wrane  obtained 
by  the  lineneing  system. 

In  restini:  tho  justifieation  of  the  orders  in  council  upon 
the  irround  of  their  expediency,  their  defenders  of  course  con- 
ti-ndcd  that  they  were  essential  to  the  effw-tive  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  that  we  were  therefore  justified  indisreganiing 
t^e  injury  which  they  might  indirectly  inflict  upon  neutrals. 
It  waa  antioipated,  as  we  have  observed  above,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  pressure  of  their  operation  would  excite  both 
the  American  i;r)vernment,  ana  even  the  inhabitants  of 
France  themselves,  and  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
subject  to  the  French  emperor,  to  insist  upon  the  revocation 
of  the  Berlin  decree.  But  the  eSbet  anUetpated  was  not 
produce^.  Neither  the  people  ef  Franee,  nor  of  any  other 
portion  of  Bonaparte's  empire,  rose  or  threatened  to  rise  in 
insurrection  on  account  of  the  stoppasro  of  trade  occasioned 
by  the  edicts  of  the  two  bcllisercnt  powers  ;  and  Anienca 
went  to  war,  not  with  France,  but  with  us,  choosing  to  re- 
•en  e  the  assertion  of  her  clainu  for  wronga  suffiered  under 
the  Berlin  decree  to  another  opportunitr,  while  abe  deter- 
mined to  resist  enr  eiders  in  eonncil  hr  fereeofamu.  But 
secondly,  it  was  contended  that  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
orders  in  conned  was  necessary  to  save  our  commerce  from 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  ruinous  effects  of  the 
fierlin  decree.  Thi&  ur^utneni,  also,  if  its  validity  is  to  be 
tried  by  the  fticts  as  thev  actually  fell  out,  will  scarcely  ap- 
pear to  be  well  foundetl.  The  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence collected  in  the  course  of  the  successive  inquiries 
which  took  place  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  representa- 
tions made  by  tho  opponents  of  the  orders,  who  maintained 
that,  instead  of  having  proved  any  protection  or  support  to 
our  fbieign  trade,  tbey  had  most  senoosly  embarraaaed  and 
enrtailed  it.  The  suthora  of  the  orders  dtenselTea  must 
indeed  bo  considered  to  have  come  over  to  this  view  of  the 
matter,  when  they  consented,  as  they  at  length  did.  to  their 
entire  repeal. 

In  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  the  con- 
venient interDosition  of  America,  by  means  of  which  British 
manufactured  goods  vera  still  enabled  to  find  their  way  in 
large  quantities  to  the  eontitlont  in  spite  of  the  Berlin  decree, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  last  thinj;  at  which  the  go- 
vernment of  this  (Xiuntry  should  have  taken  umbrage,  or 
w  hich  it  should  have  attempted  to  put  down.  As  the  French 
ruler  found  it  expedient  to  tolerate  this  iul«rpMition.in  open 
dvregard  of  his  decree,  it  surely  was  na  buaineaa  of  ours  to 
set  ourselves  to  cut  off  a  channel  of  exit  for  our  n4ercha?i>'isu, 
•0  fortunately  left  ooen  when  nearly  every  other  was  itxuu 


BLOCKADE.  Thia  consists  in  surrounding  a  fortified 
place  by  a  cordon  of  troops,  in  order  to  prevent  supplicii  of 
provisions  or  warlike  stores  from  entering',  and  (o  cum  pel  tho 
garrison  to  surrender  from  famine  or  the  liiilure  ot  tticir  am 
muiution.  The  generality  of  the  antient  sieges  were  block- 
ades, and  two  of  the  most  memonble  in  Greoiaa  bistaif 
weie  tboae  of  Platma  and  Pydna.  The  ftnner  lasted  two 
years,  and  is  nMiiarkable  for  being  the  firbt  of  which  any 
connected  details  liavc  been  given.  P\dna,  in  which  city 
Olympias  had  taken  refuge,  was  clo^ely  invested  by  Cas- 
sander  both  by  seaand  lanid,  and  did  not  surrender  till  the 
garrison  bad  aufliaed  the  ntnost  extremity  of  famine. 

When  fortresses  are  situated  on  rocky  eminences,  who.c« 
sides  are  steep  by  nature,  or  can  be  made  so  by  human 
liili  iiir  :  fliey  are  approachable  only  by  narrow  parses, 

and  tho  surrounding  country  is  unfavourable  tor  ttie  execu- 
tion of  the  works  required  in  carrying  on  a  regular  siege, 
their  reduction  is  most  oooveniently  e&cted  by  a  blockade, 
boBBiiae  they  can  be  masiwd  by  a  corps  of  troops  not  so  nn- 
merous  as  to  diminish  materially  the  sti  en^rth  of  the  urmv 
in  the  field  ;  and  their  garrisons,  beniu  iiLceasanly  small,  aie 
unublc  Uj  uttempt  any  serious  enterprise. 

In  Kurope  however  nearly  ail  iLe  old  fortresses  of  this 
Kind  have  been  suffered  to  go  to  rum.  the  »iuuUneai»  of  tlieir 
gaiiiaona  lendering  them  wholly  useleas;  and  therefore, 
since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  hlookades  have 
t  i  n  much  less  frequent  than  they  were  before  that  time. 
Dunnfj  the  continuance  uf  the  war  which  was  carried 
on  by  the  Germans  and  Venetians  against  the  Turks,  and 
which  ended  with  the  peace  ofCarlowiti  in  1698,  se\'eral 
places  were  taken  from  the  Turks  after  having  been  long 
invested;  it  was  thus  that,  in  Hungary-,  the  fort  of  A<;ria 
and  the  towns  of  Mongatz  and  Great  Warodin  were  taken 
by  the  Imperialists,  and  that  in  the  Murea,  the  Venetian 
general  obtaine<i  possc>sion  of  Napuli  dt  Malvasia. 

Fortified  townit  may  oe  blockaded  when  means  are  want* 
inctoexecute  trenches  and  rieoehetting  batteries ;  and  when 
besides  the  place  is  known  to  be  incompletely  furnished 
with  the  r  cc.'ssary  Stores,  and  to  contain  a  nn  n  i  us  popu- 
lation v.iuaii  its  walls.  In  such  circumstances  it  m  ly  rea- 
sonably be  expected  that  the  place  wdl  in  time  be  surren- 
dered, particularly  if  it  be  the  !^eut  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
Of  if  thii  inhabiu'nu  should  be  disaffiMed  to  ^eir  govemo 
meat.  The  loss  eecaaioned  by  the  stoppage  of  the  usual 
channels  of  trade,  the  discomfort  arising  from  being  confined 
within  the  fortifications ;  and  c'lietly,  the  distress  brought 
on  by  the  scarcity,  and  <»iis«quently  the  hiuh  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  Ufe,  never  fail  to  produce  dissatisfactimi  and 
even  tumults  among  the  cttiiens ;  and  in  the  end  the  com- 
mander of  the  place  ia  generally  compelled  by  damoiir,  or 
induced  by  solicitation,  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people  and  to  deliver  up  his  charge  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  establislimeiil  of  a  blockade,  the  outposts  of  tlie 
garrison  are  first  driven  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place,  and 
bodiea  of  troopa  consisting  of  one  or  more  companies,  or 
even  battalions,  aie  disposed  in  convenient  situatioDS  before 
all  tiie  aeeeaaible  ftonts  t  these  are  also  strengthened  at  in- 
tervals by  redoubts  containing  artillery,  and  if  the  place  is 
on  the  »ea-coast,  a  naval  armament  watches  it  on  that  side. 
Corps  of  cavalry  aiicl  infiintry  are  niaile  to  oreupy  any  vil- 
lages on  the  se%'eral  roads  by  which  it  may  be  attempted  to 
throw  supplies  into  the  place ;  advanced  posts  also,  each 
consisting  of  a  few  men,  watch  the  town  closely,  and  main- 
tain the  oommtinieations  between  the  dilTerent  divisions  of 
the  blockading  corps,  by  which  means  any  moVemellt  of  the 
garrison  may  be  immediately  discoNered. 

The  blockading  corps  should  also  1»  supported  by  a  w- 
serve,  establishfa  at  a  greater  distance  Ikoro  the  plaoa  j  and 
in  the  erent  of  a  convoy  approaching  with  sooeouia  m  the 
garrison,  the  commander  of  the  hlo<^'kadin2  army  wnds  fi>r- 
ward  one  or  more  battalions  from  those  points  which  iie 
nearest  to  the  road  by  which  the  convoy  is  to  arrive.  These 
engage  the  convoy  and  prevent  it  from  entering  the  place, 
while  other  troops  from  the  neighbouring  posts  oppose  those 
of  the  garrison,  if  the  latter  ahonld  make  a  sortie  in  order  to 
favour  the  operations  of  the  snoMuring  corps. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  counteract  as  much  a.s 
possible  the  etTorts  of  the  enemy,  all  persons  who  cannot  be 
rendered  ser>iccable  in  the  dcience,  or  who  cannot  lay  in  a 
sufficient  supply  of  provisions  for  tlieir  support  durme  the 
probable  eontinvanee  of  the  blockade,  are  sent  oat  m^  the 
town  ;  the  ncc  ,;nrv  quantities  of  provision**  nrul  i>M|itnry 
[  stores  are  provided,  and  sectued  in  casemat«a  or  shcii-proof 
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olindicm,  if  a  bombaKLnient  ia  ajmrelMiukdi  and  Uie  oon- 
annption  of  ffTcry  artiele  b  cambllf  teotoniiMd.  Th« 

jiarrison  should  keop  the  field  aa  lone  as  possible,  disputinfj 
with  the  enemy  cwry  spot  which  he  may  endeavour  to 
occupy,  and  de8troyinj»  every  thin^'  which  may  afford  liiin 
cover :  sorties  should  be  made  whenever  a  hope  of  success 
pnsenlsitMAf  wHhout  risking  the  loss  of  many  mtaa,  and 
twrf  other  means  should  be  taken  as  long  as  possible  to 
prevent  enemy  from  establislung  bis  posts,  or  forming 
redoubts  about  the  place. 

In  1 757  the  King  of  Prussia  blockaded  Prague,  a  po- 
pulous eity,  and  garrisoned  by  6U.OO1)  soldiers;  the  invest- 
ment Gontiaucd  six  weeks,  during  which  time  all  the  avo- 
nnee  were  occupied  and  several  engagements  took  place. 
The  hintory  of  the  late  Peninsular  War  affords  however 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  reducing  a  fortified  town  by  a 
blockade,  in  that  wliieh  tlie  Duke,  tiien  the  M;irquis,  of  Wel- 
lington, caused  lu  bo  established  about  Pampeluna  in  1813. 
This  town  had  a  garrison  consisting  of  moro  than  4000 
men*  while  the  British  amy  eoald  spare  neither  troops  nor 
artillery  anffieieiit  to  emurs  ill  surrender  hy  a  sieg«.  Nitw 
stronp  reiloubts,  each  capable  of  containins;  a  parrison  of 
20U  or  300  men,  with  some  tlcld-pieeos,  were  construcled  on 
commanding  heights,  at  r m  1200  to  1500  yards  from  the 
place,  and  served  to  rispcl  every  sortio  I'rora  thenoe,  while 
the  rest  of  the  blockading  force  was  quartered  ia  the  neigh - 
bouiiog  viUsoMt  or  btvonacked  beyond  the  t&ugt  OS  the 
artOleiy  of  toe  IhrtrsK.  Buildings  near  the  latter  were 
barricaded  and  formed  strong  advanced  posts;  the  roads 
were  blocked  up  as  usual,  and  small  ficld-w^orks  covered 
the  fiuards  of  the  army.  The  bh^ckado  continued  three 
moiitiis;  and  when  Marshal  Soult  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Ibe  town,  notwitbstandttg  that  the  British  troopa  in  eoncen 
trating  themselves  to  oppose  him  were  necessarily  drawn 
awayfirom  the  posts  wMdi  they  occupied,  yet  the  precau- 
tiotis  used  were  »uch,  that  no  communication  could  take 
place  belwutiu  the  garrison  and  the  French  army,  thou<.'h 
the  latter  was  almost  within  sight  of  the  ramparts. 

(See  Lallemand,  Traili  det  Operations  Secondedra  de  la 
Qtum  ;  Jomini,  TtmU  det  grandet  Operations MUitairet ; 
Colonel  Sir  J.  T.  Jones,  Journals  of  Sieges  in  Spain.) 

BLOCKHOUSE  (also  written  BLOCKHAUS).  among 
miHiary  ediHces  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  buildin;:  con- 
structed chietly  of  timber ;  if  alone.  U  constitutes  an  iniie- 

Kdent  Ibrt ;  'if  formed  in  the  interior  of  a  field-work,  it 
Mnes  a  retteaohnieat  or  reduit,  and  socres  to  protect  the 
defefldeis  from  the  inelemeney  of  the  wealiier  when  the 
work  is  occupied  during  a  considerable  time,  or  to  prolonj^ 
tiie  del'ence  when  the  work  is  attacke<l  ;  and,  alter  it  is 
lakon,  to  enable  the  uarriiun  to  obtain  a  <  apitulation. 

When  tlic  blocithuuhu  is  to  tx,  employed  only  as  a  re- 
trenchment, its  plan  Is  generally  a  simple  rectangle,  and  its 
walls  consist  of  a  %inf^  torn  of  pies*  ^seed  upnght  in  the 
ground ;  these  are  piereed  with  loop-holes,  at  tihe  distance 
t  f  three  feet  from  each  other,  in  order  that  the  buildintr  may 
be  defended  by  a  tire  of  musketry  from  within.  The  roof  is 
fortnetl  by  loyini,'  timbers  horizontally  across  the  inclosed 
area,  and  covering  them  with  ra^eiiies  and  earth.  The 
covering  materials,  when  the  work  is  intended  to  be  bomb- 
nraof*  must  be  at  least  four  feet  tbisk,  since  the  sbeUs  fired 
from  fleld-howitzers  penetrste  into  earth  nearly  to  that 
depth.  The  entrances,  wlien  f  armed  in  the  walls,  are  pro- 
tected by  incliiied  bhnditiges,  or  by  |)a1isades,  plantixl  clo^e 
together  in  their  front,  and  jiierccd  with  li>op-hole%;  but 
occasionaUy  the  entrances  are  in  the  root,  and  access  to  them 
is  then  obtoined  by  means  of  ladders. 

The  interior  breadth  of  the  building  may  be  about  eighteen 
(eet.  la  order  to  allow  a  passage  between  the  two  rows  of 
bedsteads:  these  are  placed  with  their  lieads  to  the  side 
walls,  and  se^^  e  as  stages  on  which  the  men  may  stand  to 
fire  through  the  loop^hdee  wboB  the  latter  an  mudi  de- 
vated  above  the  tloor. 

Redotts  of  this  khid  ore  needy  indispeniaUe  in  situations 
commanflod  by  heij|;hts,  wlien  consequently  the  interior  of 
the  print  ipal  w  ork  is  so  subject  to  the  plunifing  fires  uf  the 
enemy,  thai  the  defenders  could  not  otherwise  find  siielter, 
and  then  the  side-walls  should  be  thick  enuutfh  to  resist  a  fire  . 
of  aitiUer)'*  In  odier  oiieuinstMieeB  it  woidd  be  advisable  ( 


thai  the  parapets  of  the  prnmpal  work  should  conceel  the 
rsdnit  ftom  ttie  view  of  the  enemy ;  for  which  poipcee  ttie 

roof  of  the  latter  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  ;  and,  in 
this  case,  in  order  to  afford  sufficient  height  in  the  interior, 
which  should  nut  be  less  than  eiyht  feet,  it  may  be  necessaij 
to  sink  the  floor  below  the  level  of  the  natural  ground. 

In  a  OMUIItailMWIB  country  the  blockhouse  possesses  greet 
advantages  oiwr  an  ordinary  field-fort,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
terior of  the  latter  would  be  iiKsessantly  ploughed  up  by  tiie 
fire  of  artillery  directed  into  it  by  the  enemy  from  the  sur- 
rounding heights.  Here  tiusn  the  blockhouse  may  with  pro- 

Eriety  bo  constructed  as  an  independent  work :  its  plan  may 
ave  re-entering  anglest  or  be  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  in 
order  to  sUow  the  Anes  to  be  defended  by  flanking  fires  of 
musketry  from  within ;  and  the  walls  may  be  thick  enough 
to  resist  the  shot  from  nine-pounder  guns.  For  this  purpose 
they  must  be  made  by  planting'  parallel  to  each  other,  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  two  rows  of  strong  piles, 
those  in  each  row  being  close  together,  and  the  interva'. 
between  the  rows  being  filled  widi  earth  up  to  the  hei^  o| 
the  leop'holes,  whieh  Aovld  now  he  onmedi^ly  under  the 
ronf  of  the  btii'.rlinfr.  The  roof  must  be  made  shell-proof  as 
before;  bunt  h -  s  beeu  recommended,  when  the  work  i>  not 
overlooked  I  >  li  c  vii>jiu\.  a   1  when  its  breadth  will  jiorr.nt. 


to  have  the  fti&t  forming  tlie  side- walls  long  enough  to  rtse 
above  the  looi;  and.  ciOier  akoe^  or  with  a 


behind  theoit  toserra  as  a  peiepet 

To  prevent  die  enemy  fmn  setting  fire  to  the  bioekheuse. 

it  should  be  surrounded  by  a  ditch  ;  part  f  tbi^  mrth  ob- 
tained from  thence  should  be  raised  agaitial  lUc  buiidin^r  as 
hifih  as  the  loop-holes,  in  order  to  strenjjtlien  it  exteru»rly, 
and  the  rest  may  be  thrown  beyond  the  counterscarp,  to 
form  there  what  is  called  a  rovene  ^leiB. 

Any  aien  inclosed  Ibr  the  purpesei  of  defence  by  piks  or 
palisedei,  or  by  logs  of  timber  horisontally  disposed,  hut 
without  a  roof,  and  defended  by  l  ip  hales  and  uachicola- 
liuns,  is  sometimes  called  a  blockhouae;  more  generally, 
however,  such  constructions  are  called  eteekades,  under 
which  word  they  will  be  described. 

(See  Bousmaiid,  Essai  QiiUridd0Fariification  ;  DuAiur. 
Memorial  pour  les  Travatix  de  Guem;  Msicaiiley,Captua 
J.  S.,  Treatise  on  Field  Fortification.} 

BLOCKING  COURSE.    [See  Entablatcrk.] 

BLOEMAAHT,  ABRAHAM,  an  historical  painter,  was 
born  at  Gorcum  in  1567,  but  resided  principally  at  UtrachL 
His  father  pnustised  architecture  and  sculptuie.  He  p» 
sesssd  originality  and  feeling,  but  was  a  complete  namiertst, 
making  nature  subscri'ient  to  his  own  peculiar  style.  Some 
accouuta  say  that  he  never  travelled  ;  but  others,  perhaps  ol 
better  authority,  state  that  he  spent  at  least  above  ten  years 
at  Paris.  Still  his  advantages  Irutu  tra veiling  were  not 
great»  tod  Uris  /cu  itLstaaee  must  have  conduced  to  keep  Ids 
geoina  oratnped.  and  have  prevented  his  aequiring  a  eoneet 
taste.  Thus  he  has  painted  historical  pietmes  in  whidi  the 
flsrures  are  as  lar^e  as  life,  which  shows  that  he  had  the  am- 
bition of  domt;  something;  fjreat ;  but  the  costume  is  siill 
Uutcl),  no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be.  This  error  has 
indeed  been  committed  by  other  painters,  both  before  and 
since  his  time,  in  the  highest  departtncnts  of  the  art;  tboogh 
certainly  it  is  a  more  unfortunate  blunder  in  Holland  than  in 
Italy.  He  acquired  however  considerable  skill  in  tbi  prac- 
tice of  liis  art.  Besides  historical  pictures  he  also  executed 
some  iand»capes,  which  have  been  admired,  and  he  wait  not 
a  stranger  to  the  etching  needle.  His  works  have  remained 
almost  entirely  in  his  native  country,  and  are  chiefly  at  Am- 
sterdaro.  There  are  pictures  of  bis  in  some  of  the  dioidies 
at  Brussels  and  MechUn.  He  died  in  1647.  according  to 
some  accounts,  but  others  say  1057.  There  are  engravings 
of  his  works  \  ery  spiritedly  executed  by  Bolswert. 

Abraham  left  four  sons,  two  painters  and  two  engravers ; 
according  to  ether  aeeounts,  only  three  sons.  Cornelius,  tlie 
eldest,  was  an  engmm.  end  is  said  to  have  introduced  certain 
improvements  in  fte  practice  «r  his  art.  giving  a  softer  edge 
to  liis  shadows  than  his  predecessors.  The  acc<junts  of  Blix— 
iiiaarl  and  his  sfins  are  exceedingly  confused  and  contra- 
dictory. In  some  particulars  we  have  follviwerl  /{ft  I.t-veH 
der  dtmhtcht.  Nederland.  en  eentse  Hoogduitsche  Schii 
dm,  See.,  door  K.  Van  Mender;  J.  de  JoBgneed.  IIM*^ 
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